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United States 
of America 
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а 
PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 102“ CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE—Thursday, January 3, 1991 


The 3d day of January being the day 
prescribed by the Constitution of the 
United States for the annual meeting 
of the Congress, the 1st session of the 
102d Congress commenced this day at 
12 noon. 

The Senate assembled іп its Chamber 
at the Capitol. 

The Senate was called to order by the 
Vice President. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

But he that is greatest among you shall 
be your servant. And whosoever shall 
exalt himself shall be abased; and he that 
shall humble himself shall be exalted.— 
Matthew 23:11, 12. 

Eternal God, without beginning or 
end, omnipotent and omnipresent, con- 
secrate these Thy servants who have 
dedicated themselves to their high 
calling. Save them from the love of 
power which leads to arrogance and 
causes them to bloat rather than grow. 
Deliver them from self-seeking which 
produces demagogs and treats rhetoric 
as an end in itself—from personal am- 
bition and intransigence which render 
the Senate an institution where the 
whole is less than the sum of its 
parts—from an elite which expects at- 
tention and favor, seeking publicity for 
its own sake. Help them to be faithful 
to their calling and commitment, re- 
membering that the greatest leaders 
have been servants. Help them to re- 
member that as representatives they 
are also leaders and grant that they 
will not sacrifice critical leadership for 
mindless representation. 

In His name who was the Servant of 
servants. Amen. 


CREDENTIALS—RESIGNATION AND 
APPOINTMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a letter of res- 
ignation, а certificate of appointment 
to fill the vacancy caused by the res- 
ignation, two certificates of election 
for unexpired terms, and the creden- 


tials of the 33 Senators elected for 6- 
year terms beginning January 3, 1991. 
All certificates, the Chair is advised, 


gre in the forms suggested by the Sen- 


ate or contain all the essential require- 
ments of the forms suggested by the 
Senate. 

If there be no objection, the reading 
of the above-mentioned letter and the 
certificates will be waived, and they 
will be printed in full in the RECORD. 

Тһе documents ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD are as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, December 4, 1990. 
Hon. DAN QUAYLE, 
President of the Senate, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I herewith tender my 
resignation as а Member of the United 
States Senate from the State of New Hamp- 
shire to become effective at the close of busi- 
ness on Tuesday, December 4, 1990. 

I am obligated to assume my new position 
as a state Senator on December 5, 1990. The 
Constitution of the State of New Hampshire 
prohibits an individual from simultaneously 
holding both the offices of state Senator and 
United States Senator. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON J. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senator. 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CERTIFICATE OF APPOINTMENT, DECEMBER 7, 
1990 


Under the authority of New Hampshire Re- 
vised Statutes Annotated 661:5, I hereby ap- 
point the Honorable Robert C. Smith of 
Tuftonboro, New Hampshire to fill the va- 
cancy in the office of United States Senator 
from the State of New Hampshire for the bal- 
ance of the term. 

JUDD GREGG, 
Governor of New Hampshire. 


STATE OF HAWAII 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR UNEXPIRED 
TERM 


To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the sixth day of 
November, 1990, Daniel K. Akaka was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Hawaii a Senator for the unexpired term 
ending at noon on the 3d day of January 1995, 
to fill the vacancy in the representation 
from said State in the Senate of the United 
States caused by the death of Spark M. Mat- 
sunaga. 


Witness: His excellency our governor John 
Waihee, and our seal hereto affixed at Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii this 26th day of November, in 
the year of our Lord 1990. 

By the Governor: 

JOHN WAIHEE, 
Governor. 


STATE OF INDIANA 


To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the sixth day of 
November, 1990, Dan Coats was duly chosen 
by the qualified electors of the State of Indi- 
ana a Senator for the unexpired term ending 
at noon on the third day of January, 1993, to 
fill a vacancy in the representation from said 
state in the Senate of the United States 
caused by the resignation of Dan Quayle. 

Witness: I, Evan Bayh, hereto set my hand 
and affix the seal of the State of Indiana this 
6th day of December, in the year of our Lord 
1990. 

By the Governor: 

EVAN BAYH, 
Governor. 


STATE OF MONTANA 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 


To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the sixth day of 
November, A.D. 1990, Max Baucus was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Montana a Senator from said State to rep- 
resent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of six years, beginning 
on the 3d day of January, 1991. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor Stan 
Stephens, and our seal hereto affixed at Hel- 
ena this 10th day of December, in the year of 
our Lord 1990. 

By the Governor: 

STAN STEPHENS, 
Governor. 


STATE OF DELAWARE 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 


To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1990, Joseph R. Biden, Jr. was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Delaware, a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, be- 
ginning on the 3d day of January, 1991. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor Mi- 
chael N. Castle, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Dover this 5th day of December, in the 
year of our Lord 1990. 


* This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a member of the Senate on the floor. 
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Ву the Governor: 
MICHAEL N. CASTLE, 
Governor. 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 


To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1990, David L. Boren was duly chosen 
by the qualified electors of the State of 
Oklahoma as Senator from said State to rep- 
resent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of six years, beginning 
on the 3d day of January, 1991. 

Witness: His ехсеПепсу our Governor 
Henry Bellmon and our seal hereto affixed at 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma this 14th day of 
November in the year of our Lord 1990. 

By the Governor: 

HENRY BELLMON, 
Governor. 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


CERTIFICATION OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR 
TERM 


To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1990, Bill Bradley was duly chosen 
by the qualified electors of the State of New 
Jersey as a Senator from said State to rep- 
resent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of six years, beginning 
on the 3rd day of January, 1991. 

Witness::His excellency our Governor Jim 
Florio, and our seal hereto affixed at Tren- 
ton this 4th day of December, in the year of 
our Lord 1990. 

By the Governor: 

JIM FLORIO, 
Governor. 


STATE OF COLORADO 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 


To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1990, Hank Brown was duly chosen 
by the qualified electors of the State of Colo- 
rado а Senator from said State to represent 
said State in the Senate of the United States 
for the term of six years, beginning on the 
Зга day of January, 1991. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor Roy 
Romer, and our seal hereto affixed at Denver 
this 17th day of December, in the year of our 
Lord 1990. 

By the Governor: 

Roy ROMER, 
Governor. 


STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


CERTIFICATION OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR 
TERM 


To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1990 Thad Cochran was duly chosen 
by the qualified electors of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, a Senator from said State to rep- 
resent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of six years, beginning 
on the 3га day of January, 1991. 


Witness: His excellency our Governor Ray . 


Mabus, and our seal hereto affixed at the 
Capitol in the City of Jackson, Mississippi, 
this 3rd day of December, in the year of our 
Lord 1990. 
By the Governor: 
RAY MABUS, 
Governor. 
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STATE OF MAINE 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 


To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the sixth day of 
November, 1990, William S. Cohen was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Maine a Senator from said State to rep- 
resent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of six years, beginning 
the 3d day of January, 1991. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor John 
R. McKernan, Jr., and our seal hereto affixed 
at Augusta, Maine this twenty-sixth day of 
November, in the year of our Lord, 1990. 

By the Governor: 

JOHN R. MCKERNAN, Jr., 
Governor. 


STATE OF IDAHO 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 
To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 


This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1990, Larry E. Craig was duly chosen 
by the qualified electors of the State of 
Idaho a Senator from said State to represent 
said State in the Senate of the United States 
for the term of six years, beginning on the 3d 
day of January, 1991. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor Cecil 
D. Andrus, and our seal hereto affixed at 
Boise this 21st day of November, in the year 
of our Lord 1990. 

By the Governor: 

CECIL D. ANDRUS, 
Governor. 
STATE OF NEW MEXICO 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 


To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1990, Pete Domenici was duly chosen 
by the qualified electors of the State of New 
Mexico a Senator from said State to rep- 
resent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of six years, beginning 
on the 3rd day of January, 1991.” 

Witness: His excellency our Governor 
Garrey E. Carruthers, and our seal hereto af- 
fixed at Santa Fe, New Mexico this 27th day 
of November, in the year of our Lord 1990." 

GARREY E. CARRUTHERS, 
Governor. 


STATE OF NEBRASKA 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 
To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the sixth day of 
November, 1990, J.J. Exon was duly chosen 
by the qualified electors of the State of Ne- 
braska a Senator from said State to rep- 
resent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of six years, beginning 
on the third day of January, 1991. 

Witness: Her excellency our Governor Kay 
A. Orr, and our seals hereto affixed at Lin- 
coln this 5th day of December, in the year of 
our Lord 1990. 

Kay A. ORR, 
Governor. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 
To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1990, Al Gore was duly chosen by the 
qualified electors of the State of Tennessee 
as Senator from said State to represent said 


January 3, 1991 


State in the Senate of the United States for 
the term of six years, beginning on the 3rd 
day of January, 1991. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor Ned 
MeWherter, and our seal hereto affixed at 
the capitol in Nashville this 19th day of De- 
cember, in the year of our Lord 1990. 

By the Governor: 

NED MCWHERTER, 
Governor. 


STATE OF TEXAS 


This is to certify, that at a general elec- 
tion held on Tuesday, November 6, A.D. 1990 
Phil Gramm was duly elected United States 
Senator for a term beginning January 3, 1991. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
signed my name and caused the Seal of State 
to be affixed at the City of Austin, this the 
19th day of December, A.D. 1990. 

WILLIAM P. CLEMENTS, Jr., 
Governor. 


STATE OF IOWA 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 


To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the sixth day of 
November, 1990, Tom Harkin was duly chosen 
by the qualified electors of the State of Iowa 
a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States for 
the term of six years, beginning on the 3rd 
day of January, 1991. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor 
Terry E. Branstad, and our seal hereto af- 
fixed at Des Moines, Iowa, this tenth day of 
December in the year 1990. 

By the Governor: 

TERRY Е. BRANSTAD, 
Governor. 


STATE OF OREGON 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 


To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1990, Mark О. Hatfield was duly cho- 
sen by the qualified electors of the State of 
Oregon a Senator from said State to rep- 
resent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of six years, beginning 
on the third day of January, 1991. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor Neil 
Goldschmidt, and our seal hereto affixed at 
Salem, Oregon this 6th day of December, in 
the year of our Lord 1990. 

By the Governor: 

NEIL GOLDSCHMIDT, 
Governor. 


STATE OF ALABAMA 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR A SIX-YEAR 
TERM IN THE U.S. SENATE 


To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the sixth day of 
November, 1990, the Honorable Howell Heflin 
was duly chosen by the qualified electors of 
the State of Alabama as a Senator from said 
State to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States for the term of six 
years, beginning on the Third day of Janu- 
агу, 1991. 

Witness: His ехсеПепсу our Governor the 
Honorable Guy Hunt, and our seal hereto af- 
fixed at the Alabama State House this Twen- 
tieth day of November, in the year of our 
Lord 1990. 

By the Governor: 

Guy HUNT, 
Governor. 


January 3, 1991 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 
To the President of the Senate of the United 

States: 

This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1990, Jesse A. Helms was duly chosen 
by the qualified electors of the State of 
North Carolina a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, be- 
ginning January 3, 1991. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor, 
James G. Martin, and our Seal hereto affixed 
&t Raleigh this the 28th day of November, in 
the year of our Lord 1990. 

By the Governor: 

JAMES G. MARTIN, 
Governor. 


STATE OF LOUISIANA 
ELECTION PROCLAMATION 
To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the 6th day of Oc- 
tober, 1990, J. Bennett Johnston was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Louisiana а Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, be- 
ginning on the 3rd day of January, 1991. 

Witness: His ехсеПепсу our Governor 
Buddy Roemer, and our seal hereto affixed at 
the City of Baton Rouge this 15th day of No- 
vember, 1990. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand officially and caused to be affixed 
the Great Seal of the State of Louisiana, at 
the Capitol, in the City of Baton Rouge, on 
this the 15th day of November A.D., 1990. 

BUDDY ROEMER, 
Governor of Louisiana. 


STATE OF KANSAS 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 
To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember, nineteen hundred ninety Nancy 
Landon Kassebaum was regularly elected in 
accordance with the laws of the State of 
Kansas and of the United States of America 
& United States Senator for the regular term 
beginning on the third day of January, nine- 
teen hundred ninety-one. 

Witness: The Honorable Mike Hayden, our 
Governor, and our seal hereto affixed at То- 
peka, Kansas, this 28th day of November, in 
the year of our Lord, nineteen hundred 
ninety. 

By the Governor: 

MIKE HAYDEN, 
Governor. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the sixth day of 
November, nineteen hundred and ninety 
John F. Kerry was duly chosen by the quali- 
fied electors of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts а Senator from said Commonwealth 
to represent said Commonwealth in the Sen- 
ate of the United States for the term of six 
years, beginning on the third day of January, 
nineteen hundred and ninety-one. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, Mi- 
chael S. Dukakis, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Boston, this fifth day of December, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety. 

By the Governor: 

MICHAEL S. DUKAKIS, 
Governor. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 


To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1990, Carl Levin was duly chosen by 
the qualified electors of the State of Michi- 
gan а Senator from said State to represent 
said State in the Senate of the United States 
for the term of six years, beginning on the 
8rd day of January, 1991. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal of 
the State of Michigan this 4th day of Decem- 
ber in the year of our Lord One Thousand 
Nine Hundred Ninety and of the Common- 
wealth One Hundred Fifty-Four. 

By the Governor: 

JAMES J. BLANCHARD, 
Governor. 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 


To all to Whom These Presents Shall Come, 
Greeting: 

Know Ye, That Mitch McConnell having 
been duly certified, that on the 6th day of 
November, 1990, was duly chosen by qualified 
electors of the State of Kentucky a Senator 
from said State to represent said State in 
the Senate of the United States for the term 
of six years, beginning on the 3rd day of Jan- 
uary, 1991. 

I hereby invest the above named with full 
power and authority to execute and dis- 
charge the duties of the said office according 
to law. And to have and to hold the same, 
with all the rights and emoluments there- 
unto legally appertaining, for and during the 
term prescribed by law. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused these 
letters to be made patent, and the seal of the 
Commonwealth to be hereunto affixed. Done 
at Frankfort, the 27th day of November in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and 90 and in the one hundred and 99th 
year of the Commonwealth. 

WALLACE G. WILKINSON, 
Governor. 


STATE OF GEORGIA 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 
To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 


This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember 1990, Honorable Sam Nunn was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Georgia a Senator from said state to rep- 
resent said state in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of six years, beginning 
on the 3rd day of January 1991. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor Joe 
Frank Harris, and our seal hereto affixed at 
the Capitol, in the City of Atlanta, this 6th 
day of December, in the year of our Lord 
1990. 

By the Governor: 

JOE FRANK HARRIS, 
Governor. 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 


To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1990, Claiborne Pell was duly chosen 
by the qualified electors of the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations a 
Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States for 
the term of six years, beginning on the 3d 
day of January, 1991. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor Ed- 
ward D. DiPrete, and our seal hereto affixed 
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at Providence, this 5th day of December, in 
the year of our Lord 1990. 
By the Governor: 
EDWARD D. DIPRETE, 
Governor. 


STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 


This is to certify, that on the sixth day of 
November, nineteen hundred ninety, at a 
general election Larry Pressler was duly 
chosen by the qualified voters of the State of 
South Dakota to the office of United States 
Senator for the term of six years, beginning 
the third day of January, nineteen hundred 
ninety-one. 

In witness whereof, We have hereunto set 
our hands and caused the Seal of the State 
to be affixed at Pierre, the Capital, this 28th 
day of November, nineteen hundred ninety. 

GEORGE S. MICKELSON, 
Governor. 


STATE OF ARKANSAS 


To All To Whom These Presents Shall Come- 
Greeting: 

Whereas, a canvass of the vote of all Coun- 
ties in the General Election held on Novem- 
ber sixth, One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Ninety has been made, as provided by law, 
and whereas, It appears that David Pryor 
was duly chosen by the qualified electors of 
the State of Arkansas a Senator from said 
State to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States for the term of six 
years, beginning on the third day of January, 
One Thousand Nine Hundred and Ninety-one. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Arkansas to be affixed at Little 
Rock, this the seventeenth day of December, 
in the Year of Our Lord, One Thousand Nine 
Hundred and Ninety. 

BILL CLINTON, 
Governor. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 


To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1990, John D. Rockefeller IV was 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of West Virginia a Senator from said State 
to represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, be- 
ginning on the 3rd day of January, 1991. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor Gas- 
ton Caperton, and our seal hereto affixed on 
this the 9th day of November, One Thousand 
Nine Hundred Ninety, and in the year of our 
Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred Ninety. 

By the Governor: 

GASTON CAPERTON, 
Governor. 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENT, CHARLESTON 
A Proclamation 


Whereas, from the certificates of the Board 
of Canvassers of the several counties of West 
Virginia, it appears that, at the General 
Election held on November 6, 1990, the vote 
for the United States Senator was as follows: 


John Yoder (R) Rockfeller 
Harpers Ferry (0) Charleston 

County: 
Qm 1881 4,525 
791 2333 
ш 18 
836 1882 


John Yoder (К) Jay Rockfeller 

Harpers Ferry (0) Charleston 

691 1701 

1,016 955 

1883 7,727 

619 1472 

126 1,092 

2,525 5,070 

1,518 1,881 

120 й 1m 
Harison 5,716 15014 
Jackson 2,600 3719 
Jefferson 2,762 3,622 
Kanawha 16117 28,936 
lewis .... 1,463 3270 
E Eas 
Marion ... 4323 11,638 
Marshall 2,568 6,725 
Mason 2467 5525 
McDowell 752 484 
Mercer .. 3,858 8364 
Mineral . 2,646 4456 
Mingo ... 808 4438 
4,651 12714 

1,116 2071 

14% 1400 

1,585 4018 

319 9217 

719 1442 

650 1.249 

94 1978 

2,513 4317 

3875 5,147 

3,885 1,017 

2,040 5070 

1179 12% 

1,728 2,153 

829 234 

1297 2,780 

626 1,38 

882 1,644 

2,009 3474 

2,578 5,691 

460 1825 

1,289 3407 

443 852 

8459 13246 

1,138 4075 

128,071 276,234 


Now, therefore, I, Gaston Caperton, Gov- 
ernor of the State of West Virginia, by virtue 
of the authority vested in me by Chapter 3, 
Article 6, Section 11, of the Code of West Vir- 
ginia, do hereby proclaim Jay Rockefeller 
was elected a member of the United States 
Senate for the term beginning the 3rd day of 
January, 1991. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Great Seal of the State 
of West Virginia to be affixed. 

By the Governor: 

GASTON CAPERTON, 
Governor. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the sixth day of 
November, nineteen hundred and ninety Paul 
Simon was duly chosen by the qualified elec- 
tors of the State of Illinois, a Senator from 
said State, to represent said State in the 
Senate of the United States for the term of 
six years, beginning on the third day of Jan- 
uary, nineteen hundred and ninety-one. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor 
James R. Thompson, and our seal hereto af- 
fixed at the the city of Springfield this twen- 
ty-sixth day of November, in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and ninety. 

By the Governor: 

JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
Governor. 


STATE OF WYOMING 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 
Whereas according to the official returns 
of the General Election held in the State of 
Wyoming on the 6th day of November, 1990, 
regularly transmitted to the office of the 
Secretary of State and duly canvassed by the 
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State Canvassing Board, it appears that Alan 
Simpson has been duly elected United States 
Senator. 

Now, therefore, I, Mike Sullivan, Governor 
of Wyoming do hereby certify that he is 
elected for the term of six years from the 3rd 
day of January, 1991. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Great Seal of Wyoming 
to be affixed. Given at Cheyenne this 26th 
day of November, 1990. 

MIKE SULLIVAN, 
Governor. 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the sixth day of 
November, nineteen hundred and ninety Bob 
Smith was duly chosen by the qualified elec- 
tors of the State of New Hampshire a Sen- 
ator from said State to represent said State 
in the Senate of the United States for the 
term of six years, beginning on the 3rd of 
January, nineteen hundred and ninety-one. 

Witness: His Excellency, our Governor 
Judd Gregg and our Seal hereto affixed at 
Concord this twenty-sixth day of November, 
in the year of our Lord, nineteen hundred 
and ninety. 

JUDD GREGG, 
Governor. 


STATE OF ALASKA 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 
To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the sixth day of 
November, 1990, Ted Stevens was duly chosen 
by the qualified electors of the State of Alas- 
ka a Senator from said State to represent 
said State in the Senate of the United States 
for the term of six years, beginning on the 
8rd day of January, 1991. 

In testimony Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed hereto the Seal of the 
State of Alaska, at Juneau, the Capital, this 
28 day of December, A.D. 1990. 

WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Governor. 


STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION FOR SIX-YEAR TERM 
To the President of the Senate of the United 

States: 

This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1990, Strom Thurmond was duly cho- 
sen by the qualified electors of the State of 
South Carolina a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, be- 
ginning on the 3rd day of January, 1991. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Car- 
roll A. Campbell, Jr., and our seal hereto af- 
fixed at Columbia, South Carolina this 26th 
day of November, in the year of our Lord 
1990. 

By the Governor: 

CARROLL A. CAMPBELL, Jr., 
Governor. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1990, John W. Warner was duly cho- 
sen by the qualified electors of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia a senator from said Com- 
monwealth to represent said Commonwealth 
in the Senate of the United States for the 
term of six years, beginning on the 3rd day of 
January, 1991. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Law- 
rence Douglas Wilder, and our seal hereto af- 
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fixed at the State Capitol in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia this 29th day of November, in the year 
of our Lord 1990. 
By the Governor: 
LAWRENCE DOUGLAS WILDER, 
Governor. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 
To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that on the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1990, Paul David Wellstone was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Minnesota a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, be- 
ginning on the 3rd day of January, 1991. 

Witness our signature and the Great Seal 
of the State of Minnesota on this 10th day of 
December, 1990. 

RUDY PERPICH, 


Governor. 
—— 
ADMINISTRATION OF OATH OF 
OFFICE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sen- 
ators to be sworn will now present 
themselves at the desk in groups of 
four, as their names are called by the 
clerk in alphabetical order, the Chair 
will administer their oath of office. 

The clerk will read the names of the 
first group. 

The legislative clerk called the 
names of Mr. AKAKA, Mr. BAUCUS, Mr. 
BIDEN, and Mr. BOREN. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. 
INOUYE, Mr. BURNS, Mr. ROTH, and Mr. 
NICKLES, respectively, advanced to the 
desk of the Vice President; the oath 
prescribed by law was administered to 
them by the Vice President; and they 
severally subscribed to the oath in the 
Official Oath Book. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Congratula- 
tions. 

Applause, Senators rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the names of the next group. 

The legislative clerk called the 
names of Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. BROWN, Mr. 
COATS, and Mr. COCHRAN. 

The Senators, escorted by Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. LUGAR, and 
Mr. LOTT, respectively, advanced to the 
desk of the Vice President; the oath 
prescribed by law was administered to 
them by the Vice President; and they 
severally subscribed to the oath in the 
Official Oath Book. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Congratula- 
tions. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the names of the next group. 

The legislative clerk called the 
names of Mr. COHEN, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
DOMENICI, and Mr. EXON. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. SYMMS, Mr. BINGAMAN, 
and Mr. KERREY, respectively, ad- 
vanced to the desk of the Vice Presi- 
dent; the oath prescribed by law was 
administered to them by the Vice 
President, and they severally sub- 
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Scribed to the oath in the Official Oath 
Book. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Congratula- 
tions. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the names of the next group. 

Тһе legislative clerk called the 
names of Mr. GORE, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. 
HARKIN, and Mr. HATFIELD. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. SAS- 
SER, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. GRASSLEY, and 
Mr. DOLE, respectively, advanced to 
the desk of the Vice President; the 
oath prescribed by law was adminis- 
tered to them by the Vice President, 
and they severally subscribed to the 
oath in the Official Oath Book. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Congratula- 
tions. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the names of the next group. 

The legislative clerk called the 
names of Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, and Mrs. KASSEBAUM. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senators 
will come forward. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. 
SHELBY, Mr. SANFORD, Mr. BREAUX, and 
Mr. DOLE, respectively, advanced to 
the desk of the Vice President; the 
oath prescribed by law was adminis- 
tered to them by the Vice President; 
and they severally subscribed to the 
oath in the Official Oath Book. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Congratula- 
tions. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the names of the next group. 

Тһе legislative clerk called the 
names of Mr. KERRY of Massachusetts, 
Mr. LEVIN, Mr. MCCONNELL, and Mr. 
NUNN. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senators 
will come forward. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. FORD, and Mr. 
FOWLER, respectively, advanced to the 
desk of the Vice President; the oath 
prescribed by law was administered to 
them by the Vice President; and they 
severally subscribed to the oath in the 
Official Oath Book. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Congratula- 
tions. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the names of the next group. 

The legislative clerk called the 
names of Mr. PELL, Mr. Pressler, Mr. 
PRYOR, and Mr. ROCKEFELLER. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senators 
will come forward. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. BUMPERS, 
and Mr. BYRD, respectively, advanced 
to the desk of the Vice President; the 
oath prescribed by law was adminis- 
tered to them by the Vice President; 
and they severally subscribed to the 
oath in the Official Oath Book. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Congratula- 
tions. 


[Applause, Senators rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the names of the next group. 

The legislative clerk called the 
names of Mr. SIMON, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. 
SMITH, and Mr. STEVENS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senators 
will come forward. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. 
DIXON, Mr. WALLOP, Mr. RUDMAN, and 
Mr. MURKOWSKI, respectively, advanced 
to the desk of the Vice President; the 
oath prescribed by law was adminis- 
tered to them by the Vice President; 
and they severally subscribed to the 
oath in the Official Oath Book. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Congratula- 
tions. 

(Applause, Senators rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the names of the next group. 

The legislative clerk called the 
names of Mr. THURMOND, Mr. WARNER, 
and Mr. WELLSTONE. 

These Senators, escorted by Мг. HOL- 
LINGS, Mr. ROBB, and former Senator 
Mondale of Minnesota, respectively, 
advanced to the desk of the Vice Presi- 
dent; the oath prescribed by law was 
administered to them by the Vice 
President, and they severally sub- 
scribed to the oath in the Official Oath 
Book. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Congradu- 
lations. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the majority leader. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO 
SENATOR THURMOND 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I will 
momentarily suggest the absence of à 
quorum во that the roll will be called 
and а quorum established for the pur- 
pose of beginning the proceedings of 
this Senate, but I believe it appropriate 
to note at this time for the Members of 
the Senate and for all Americans that 
Senator THURMOND has just taken the 
oath of office to the Senate for the 
eighth time. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. MITCHELL. This is one other re- 
spect in which he is unique, among 
many. 


———— 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


[Quorum No. 1] 


Adams Boren Burns 
Akaka Bradley Byrd 
Baucus Breaux Chafee 
Bentsen Brown Coats 
Biden Bryan Cochran 
Bingaman Bumpers Cohen 
Bond Burdick Conrad 
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Helms Pell 
D'Amato Hollings Pressler 
Danforth Inouye Pryor 
Daschle Johnston Reid 
DeConcini Kassebaum Riegle 
Dixon Kasten Robb 
Dodd Kennedy Rockefeller 
Dole Kerrey Roth 
Domenici Kerry Rudman 
Durenberger Kohl Sanford 
Exon Lautenberg Sarbanes 
Ford Leahy Sasser 
Fowler Levin Shelby 
Garn Lieberman 5. 
Glenn Lott 
Gore Lugar Smith 
Gorton Mack Specter 
Graham McCain Stevens 
Gramm McConnell Symms 
Grassley Mikulski Thurmond 
Harkin Mitchell zw 
Hatch Moynihan e 
Hatfield Murkowski 8 
Heflin Nickles 
Heinz Nunn 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 
The majority leader. 


——— | 


INFORMING THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES THAT A 
QUORUM OF EACH HOUSE IS 
ASSEMBLED 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
send а resolution to the desk and ask 
that it be stated and immediately con- 
sidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution informing the President of 
the United Staes that а quorum of each 
House is assembled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Тһе VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 1) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed to join such 
commitee as may be appointed by the House 
of Representatives to wait upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States and inform him 
that а quorum of each House is assembled 
and that the Congress is ready to receive any 
communication he may be pleased to make. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

Тһе motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE MAJOR- 
ITY AND MINORITY LEADERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
the resolution, the majority and mi- 
nority leaders are appointed as mem- 
bers of the committee. 
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INFORMING THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES THAT A QUORUM 
OF THE SENATE IS ASSEMBLED 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
send a resolution to the desk and ask 
that it be stated and immediately con- 
sidered. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 2) informing the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 2) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


FIXING THE HOUR OF DAILY 
MEETING OF THE SENATE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
send a resolution to the desk and ask 
that it be stated and immediately con- 
sidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 3) fixing the hour of 
daily meeting of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 3) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of 
the Senate be 12 o’clock meridian unless oth- 
erwise ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


—— 


ELECTING МАКТНА S. POPE AS 
THE SERGEANT AT ARMS AND 
DOORKEEPER OF THE SENATE 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 

send a resolution to the desk and ask 


that it be stated and immediately con- 
sidered. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 4) electing Martha S. 
Pope as the Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 4) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That Martha S. Pope, of the 
State of Connecticut, be, and she is hereby, 
elected Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


NOTIFYING THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF THE 
ELECTION OF A SERGEANT AT 
ARMS AND DOORKEEPER OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
send a resolution to the desk and ask 
that it be stated and immediately con- 
sidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 5) notifying the Presi- 
dent of the United States of the election of 
a Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 5) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be notified of the election of the Hon- 
orable Martha S. Pope, of Connecticut, as 
Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


анана ] 


NOTIFYING THE HOUSE ОЕ КЕР- 
RESENTATIVES OF THE ELEC- 
TION OF A SERGEANT AT ARMS 
AND DOORKEEPER OF THE SEN- 
ATE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
send a resolution to the desk and ask 
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that it be stated and immediately con- 
sidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 6) notifying the House 
of Representatives of the election of a Ser- 
geant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Тһе resolution (S. Res. 6) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives be notified of the election of the Honor- 
able Martha S. Pope, of Connecticut, as Ser- 
geant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


REAPPOINTMENT BY THE 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
on behalf of the President pro tempore 
pursuant to Public Law 95-521, 
reappoints Michael Davidson as Senate 
Legal Counsel, effective January 3, 
1991, for a term to expire at the end of 
the 103d Congress. 


RELATING TO THE REAPPOINT- 
MENT OF MICHAEL DAVIDSON 
AS SENATE LEGAL COUNSEL 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
send a resolution to the desk and ask 
that it be stated and immediately con- 
sidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 7) relating to the re- 
appointment of Michael Davidson as Senate 
Legal Counsel. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 7) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the reappointment of Mi- 
chael Davidson to be Senate Legal Counsel 
made by the President pro tempore of the 
Senate this day is effective as of January 3, 
1991, and the term of service of the appointee 
shall expire at the end of the One Hundred 
Third Congress. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUESTS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk en bloc 12 unanimous- 
consent requests and ask that they be 
immediately considered; that the re- 
quests be agreed to en bloc; and, that 
the motion to reconsider the adoption 
of these requests be laid upon the 
table. 

Тһе  unanimous-consent requests, 
submitted en bloc, are as follows: 


(1) Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that for the duration of the 102d Congress, 
the Ethics Committee be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate. 

(2) Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that for the duration of the 102d Congress, 
there be a limitation of 15 minutes each upon 
any rollcall vote, with the warning signal to 
be sounded at the midway point, beginning 
аб the last 7% minutes, and when rollcall 
votes are of 10-minute duration, the warning 
signal be sounded at the beginning of the 
last 7% minutes. 

(3) Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that during the 102d Congress, it be in order 
for the Secretary of the Senate to receive re- 
ports at the desk when presented by a Sen- 
ator at any time during the day of the ses- 
sion of the Senate. 

(4) Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the majority and minority leaders may 
daily have up to 10 minutes each on each cal- 
endar day following the prayer and the dis- 
position of the reading of, or the approval of, 
the Journal. 

(5) Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Parliamentarian of the House of 
Representatives and his three assistants be 
given the privilege of the floor during the 
102d Congress. 

(6) Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that, notwithstanding the provisions of rule 
XXVIII, conference reports and statements 
accompanying them not be printed as Senate 
reports when such conference reports and 
Statements have been printed as a House re- 
port unless specific request is made in the 
Senate in each instance to have such a re- 
port printed. 

(7) Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Appropriations be au- 
thorized during the 102d Congress to file re- 
ports during adjournments or recesses of the 
Senate on appropriation bills, including 
joint resolutions, together with any accom- 
panying notices of motions to suspend rule 
XVI, pursuant to rule V, for the purpose of 
offering certain amendments to such bills or 
joint resolutions, which proposed amend- 
ments shall be printed. 

(8) Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that, for the duration of the 102d Congress, 
the Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
make technical and clerical corrections іп 
the engrossments of all Senate-passed bills 
and resolutions, Senate amendments to 
House bills and resolutions, Senate amend- 
ments to House amendments to Senate bills 
&nd resolutions, and Senate amendments to 
House amendments to Senate amendments 
to House bills or resolutions. 

(9) Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that for the duration of the 102d Congress, 
when the Senate is in recess or adjournment, 
the Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
receive messages from the President of the 
United States, and—with the exception of 


House bills, joint resolutions, and concurrent 
resolutions—messages from the House of 
Representatives: and that they be appro- 
priately referred; and that the President of 
the Senate, the President pro tempore, and 
the Acting President pro tempore be author- 
ized to sign duly enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lutions. 

(10) Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that for the duration of the 102d Con- 
gress, Senators be allowed to leave at the 
desk with the Journal Clerk the names of 
two staff members who will be granted the 
privilege of the floor during the consider- 
ation of the specific matter noted, and that 
the Sergeant-at-Arms be instructed to rotate 
such staff members as space allows. 

(11) Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that for the duration of the 102d Con- 
gress, 16 be in order to refer treaties and 
nominations on the day when they are re- 
ceived from the President, even when the 
Senate has no executive session that day. 

(12) Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that no bills or further resolutions, or 
Committee-reported legislation, other than 
those whose introduction and consideration 
have been agreed to by the Majority Leader, 
following consultation with the Republican 
leader, be in order prior to January 23, and I 
further ask unanimous consent that, begin- 
ning January 23 and for the remainder of the 
102d Congress, Senators may be allowed to 
bring to the desk bills, joint resolutions, 
concurrent resolutions, and simple resolu- 
tions, for referral to appropriate commit- 
tees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quests? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, in any case, these 
are routine motions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HARKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, might the Senator inquire as to 
whether or not one of the resolutions 
en bloc to be considered is а resolution 
stating that no other resolutions would 
be introduced or considered by the Sen- 
ate today? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, if I 
might respond to the Senator's in- 
quiry, if he would permit me to do so. 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine for that purpose. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
12th of the series of requests does so 
provide. That has been standard oper- 
ating procedure in the Senate for many 
years. In the past as all Senators know, 
following the constitutionally man- 
dated convening of a new Congress, the 
Senate has been in recess awaiting the 
President's State of the Union Address 
and budget. 

Consistent with that practice, there 
has developed the practice of there 
being no bills or resolutions introduced 
during that period of time. All offices 
were notified of this on November 30, in 
writing. Many offices have been in con- 
tact with the Senate floor staff, major- 
ity and minority, since then with re- 
spect to this fact. 

Accordingly, this resolution provides 
that. This however also provides that 
in the event that the Senate is in ses- 
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sion prior to the 23d which may well 
be, which we are going to get to in the 
next unanimous-consent request, that 
resolutions would be authorized then 
under the circumstances set forth in 
the request. And for the benefit of all 
of the Senators, I ask that the clerk 
State request No. 12. I ask unanimous 
consent that the clerk read request 
No. 12. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the clerk will restate the re- 
quest. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

(12) Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that no bills or further resolutions, or 
Committee-reported legislation, other than 
those whose introduction and consideration 
have been agreed to by the majority leader, 
following consultation with the Republican 
leader, be in order prior to January 23, and I 
further ask unanimous consent that, begin- 
ning January 23 and for the remainder of the 
102d Congress, Senators may be allowed to 
bring to the desk bills, joint resolutions, 
concurrent resolutions, and simple resolu- 
tions, for referral to appropriate commit- 
tees. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, if I 
might further continue my response. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The majority 
leader has the floor. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The next item of 
business is à schedule of Senate activi- 
ties in the period between now and 
January 23. And I will ask that be 
stated. 

But what I am proposing, following 
consultation with the Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader, many 
Senators, is that we cancel the recess, 
that we come into session on а pro 
forma basis next week, awaiting the 
development of events with respect to 
the Persian Gulf, specifically the Sec- 
retary of State's visit, and that we as- 
sess the situation at that time; that is, 
sometime during next week as to when 
would be the appropriate time to recall 
the Senate for a full session for consid- 
eration of that matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HARKIN. Reserving, the right to 
object, Mr. President. 

Mr. ADAMS. Further reserving the 
right to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator from Wash- 
ington further reserves the right to 
object. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator from Iowa has the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The majority 
leader has the floor. The majority lead- 
er has made a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. The Senator from Iowa has re- 
served the right to object. Does the 
Senator from Iowa still reserve the 
right to object? 

Mr. HARKIN. I further reserve the 
right to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. HARKIN. On the basis that, as 
this Senator understands the reading 
of resolution No. 12, if the unanimous 
consent is forthcoming, if the unani- 
mous consent is adopted, that will pre- 
clude until January 23 the introduction 
of any resolution by any Senator re- 
garding the activities in the Persian 
Gulf unless unanimous consent is ob- 
tained to do just that. 

Mr. MITCHELL. No. Mr. President, if 
I might interject, the Senator's state- 
ment is incorrect. I would ask the 
clerk to read the resolution again. It 
does not require unanimous consent. It 
requires approval of the majority lead- 
er following consultation with the Re- 
publican leader. 

Тһе VICE PRESIDENT. Does the ma- 
jority leader desire to have the resolu- 
tion read again? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

(12) Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that no bills or further resolutions, or 
Committee-reported legislation, other than 
those whose introduction and consideration 
have been agreed to by the majority leader, 
following consultation with the Republican 
leader, be in order prior to January 23, and I 
further ask unanimous consent that, begin- 
ning January 23 and for the remainder of the 
102d Congress, Senators may be allowed to 
bring to the desk bills, joint resolutions, 
concurrent resolutions, and simple resolu- 
tions, for referral to appropriate commit- 
tees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the resolution submitted by 
the majority leader? 

Mr. HARKIN. I further reserve the 
right to object. 

Mr. ADAMS. I further reserve the 
right to object. 

Mr. HARKIN. Reserving the right to 
object. It is not without a heavy heart 
that I do so. These are not normal 
times. These are not the times of 6 
years ago or 2 years ago. It is the time 
when America is facing а war. We are 
assembled here. We have a deadline of 
January 15 facing us with American 
men and women who may be dying in 
combat. I believe it is time for the Sen- 
ate to debate this issue, and more spe- 
cifically, to debate whether or not the 
President of the United States under 
the Constitution, must come to the 
Congress for the power before he can 
take offensive action. If we are pre- 
cluded from offering this resolution 
today, it means that we will not be 
able to offer it until January 23, which 
I believe is unbecoming of the U.S. 
Senate. 

We are here today. Our troops are in 
Saudi Arabia. Now is the time to de- 
bate it. It is being talked about in cof- 
fee shops, workplaces, homes, plants, 
and factories all over America; yet, we 
cannot discuss it and debate it today or 
tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I have a resolution, 
along with Senator ADAMS and Senator 


BURDICK, which this Senator wishes to 
introduce today. Others may have their 
own. Now is the time and here is the 
place to debate the constitutional pre- 
rogatives of the President of the Unit- 
ed States, not on January 23, but now, 
before January 15. That is why I re- 
served the right to object specifically 
to the 12th unanimous-consent request, 
understanding full well that the major- 
ity leader can preclude the offering by 
making a motion to adjourn the Sen- 
ate. This Senator cannot stand here 
quietly and acquiesce to that unani- 
mous-consent request, with all the 
high regard and admiration and respect 
I have for our majority leader. I mean 
that without qualification. 

But this Senator cannot stand here 
and let this opportunity pass without 
raising his voice in protest on that 
unanimous-consent request and raising 
my voice that this Senate should de- 
bate this issue today and tomorrow. We 
are assembled; we are here. We should 
decide just what the constitutional 
prerogatives of the President are. 

Mr. President, I ask that the unani- 
mous-consent requests be separated 
and that each be taken up individually, 
rather than en bloc. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, further 
reserving the right to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The majority 
leader has the floor. He has made a 
unanimous-consent request for 12 reso- 
lutions. 

The majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. MITCHELL. First, let me state 
that on November 30, every Senate of- 
fice received, in writing, notification of 
the practice which I have just set 
forth. Not until this moment has the 
Senator from Iowa, or any other Sen- 
ator, chosen or seen fit to come for- 
ward and express objections. It has 
been the practice in the Senate for 
years, and everybody understands it, or 
surely ought to have understood it, and 
I just wish that if Senators have an ob- 
jection to a practice that has been the 
case for years, with respect to which 
they have received written notice over 
a month ago, that they would have the 
courtesy of notifying the majority 
leader of their objection in advance so 
that we can attempt to deal with the 
situation. Accepting all of that, let us 
get to the merits of the situation. 

This morning the President an- 
nounced that he has proposed a meet- 
ing between the Secretary of State and 
the Iraqi Foreign Minister. The dates 
proposed are next Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. I, for one, and the 
overwhelming majority of Senators 
with whom I have talked on both sides 
of the aisle about this subject, believe 
that a Senate debate on this issue 
would be much more productive and 
better informed if we knew if the meet- 
ings were going to take place, when 
they were going to take place, and if 
they take place, what occurs at the 
meetings. 
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The Senator from Iowa has repeat- 
edly said, incorrectly, that accepting 
this precludes any action until the 23d. 
I have tried to say as clearly as I could 
to the contrary, that is not the case. 

As I said, we are going to be in pro 
forma session next week. It is my ex- 
pectation that we will be convening to 
debate this subject, but we want to do 
it at a time in which we can have a 
constructive, informed debate that ad- 
vances the national interest, rather 
than retard it. So the statement that 
this is the time and this is the place is 
the statement of the Senator from 
Iowa. It may be the place. I do not be- 
lieve it is the time. I believe we would 
be better served and best advance our 
Nation’s interest, those who agree and 
disagree with the Senator’s propo- 
sition, to conduct a debate at the time 
and in a circumstance in which we are 
best informed as to the current events 
and we know, for example, what the re- 
sults of that meeting are. 

So I suggest to the Senator and to all 
Members of the Senate that we permit 
the approval of this request, with the 
understanding and the expectation 
that we will be debating this subject at 
a time that is appropriate and when we 
know what is going to happen with re- 
spect to these meetings and not put 
ourselves in the position of possibly in- 
advertently undermining those meet- 
ings and the possible productive result 
that could follow therefrom. 

Mr. HARKIN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The majority 
leader has the floor. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARKIN. Further reserving the 
right to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Iowa further reserves the right to 
object. 

Mr. HARKIN. This Senator believes 
that the best time to debate the issue 
of Presidential prerogatives under the 
Constitution is before this country 
commits itself to war, not afterward. I 
have heard this resolution read twice. I 
would like to see it in writing. Perhaps 
there is something the Senator is not 
hearing. What the resolution says is 
that there will not be any resolutions 
until the 23d. We will be in pro forma 
session, I guess, and it will be up to the 
distinguished majority leader to decide 
the right time to debate this issue. 

Again, with all due respect to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, this is a 
body of 100 Senators, each of us trying 
to fulfill our constitutional obliga- 
tions, as we see those constitutional 
obligations. This Senator believes our 
constitutional obligations are here and 
now. This Senator does not, in any 
way, believe that debating the issue of 
the constitutional powers of the Presi- 
dency in any way undermines the Unit- 
ed States of America. Never, never, 
never does it undermine the United 
States of America to assert our demo- 
cratic principles and to debate the full 
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meaning of the Constitution, especially 
the War Powers Act. 

Now, again, reading this, it says: 

I ask unanimous consent that no bills or 
further resolutions or committee-reported 
legislation, other than those whose introduc- 
tion and consideration have been agreed to 
by the majority leader, following consulta- 
tion with the Republican leader, be in order 
prior to January 23. 

So, therefore, no Senator would be 
allowed to introduce a resolution, even 
if we were to come back into session, 
unless it has been agreed to by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will the Senator 
yield on that? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The majority 
leader has the floor. 

Mr. MITCHELL. As the Senator very 
well knows, any resolution that is in- 
troduced here is fully amendable. And 
when we get the Senate back into ses- 
sion to debate this matter it is my full 
intention—and I have never had any in- 
tention contra—to let anybody intro- 
duce as many resolutions as he or she 
wants on this subject. The Senator 
from Iowa may be assured that he can 
be first in line to introduce his resolu- 
tion. So I want to make clear to him 
that there is no effort or desire here to 
prevent him from introducing his reso- 
lution, no intent or desire here to pre- 
vent him from speaking or saying all 
he wants. 

Let me say one thing finally. I resent 
any implication that anyone who dis- 
agrees with the proposition that the 
Senator from Iowa has advanced does 
not share his commitment to the Con- 
stitution. I have been the principal ad- 
vocate saying publicly and privately to 
the President over and over again, as 
late as this morning in the meeting 
with the distinguished Republican 
leader and the Speaker, and others, 
that I believe the President has the 
constitutional obligation to come to 
the Congress for prior approval before 
launching any military offensive ac- 
tion in the Persian Gulf. 

But the fact of the matter is every- 
body here knows if we introduce that 
resolution today and start on that de- 
bate, that is not going to be the end of 
it. The Senator from Iowa will be the 
first one to have an amendment up 
here. And surely he, wanting that right 
himself, would not deny it to anybody 
else. So we will have amendments on 
amendments, resolutions on resolu- 
tions. 

There is no conceivable way to con- 
tain the debate today on the precise 
and narrow question of what are the 
President's obligations under the Con- 
stitution at this time. Everybody 
knows that. So what I am suggesting is 
а course of action which is а decision 
by the Speaker and myself, based on 
consultation with а very large number 
of Senators and House Members, that 
the best course of action would be to 
see what happens with respect to this 


meeting, then be in а position to have 
an informed debate and have every- 
thing out and let everybody offer reso- 
lutions who want to offer resolutions; 
we could not prevent it anyway and 
Should not. 

Let us get clear on two points. First, 
it cannot be contained to any one reso- 
lution or any narrow subject matter 
whenever it has begun. Second, not 
wanting to debate that particular issue 
at this particular time does not sug- 
gest any lack of or diminution of com- 
mitment to the constitutional prin- 
ciple involved. 

Тһе Senator and I happen to agree оп 
that point. There are others who dis- 
agree. And we are respectful of dif- 
ferences of opinion here. But let us get 
that straight. If we start now, then we 
are here now; we are in the middle of 
debate; we have 100 resolutions; we will 
have all the amendments that anybody 
wants. And the Secretary is having a 
meeting presumably next week. 

Is that what we want to do? Is that 
constructive? Is that useful? Is there 
any reason why we could not do that 
following the meeting so that we know 
what happened and we can have a bet- 
ter informed and therefore more pro- 
ductive debate? That is the issue I 
think that is before us. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Тһе VICE PRESIDENT. The majority 
leader has the floor. 

Mr. ADAMS. Will the majority leader 
yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The majority 
leader has propounded а unanimous- 
consent request. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, this Senator 
wants to thank the distinguished ma- 
jority leader for engaging in this col- 
loquy and letting us have time. 

Again I respond, Mr. President, as to 
the request that the distinguished ma- 
jority leader has propounded—and per- 
haps after the meeting takes place next 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday— 
that might be the appropriate time for 
this body to debate this resolution or 
any other resolutions that other Sen- 
ators might want to propound, or 
amendments thereto. 

Again, this Senator has two ques- 
tions. One, will this Senate be back in 
session next Thursday or Friday ог 
Saturday or Sunday? Will it be back in 
session before the 15th? There is noth- 
ing before the Senate that says we will. 
We may not be back until the 23d. 

Mr. MITCHELL. If I may interject, 
the Senator is incorrect. I previously 
stated that the next unanimous-con- 
sent request I am going to seek to ob- 
tain provides specifically that the Sen- 
ate be in recess until noon next Mon- 
day, and then we recess until noon on 
Wednesday the 9th, and then recess 
until noon on Friday the llth, and then 
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recess until noon on Monday the 14һ 
and Wednesday the 16th, precisely for 
the purpose of being in a position to 
have that kind of debate at the appro- 
priate time. 

Mr. HARKIN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ADAMS. Will the majority leader 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under unani- 
mous-consent request, the Senator 
from Iowa is reserving the right to 
object. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, to re- 
spond, it is one thing to be in session, 
that we meet in session; it is quite an- 
other thing to have a window of oppor- 
tunity in which to be able to offer reso- 
lutions. That can only take place, as 
this Senator understands, at the end of 
morning business. If morning business 
is never attended to, then we cannot 
offer resolutions or amendments there- 
to, and once again the unanimous con- 
sent says only those whose introduc- 
tion and consideration have been 
agreed to by the majority leader fol- 
lowing consultation with the Repub- 
lican leader be in order prior to Janu- 
ary 23. 

Again this Senator has two ques- 
tions. Will the Senate be in session at 
an appropriate time for Senators to 
offer resolutions and amendments, that 
is, at the end of morning business; and 
second, will the Senate be in session to 
attend to resolutions and amendments 
thereto after next Wednesday? 

Mr. MITCHELL. My intention and 
expectation is that we will be at an ap- 
propriate time when I make the deci- 
sion based upon the events that occur 
between now and then. 

Mr. LEAHY. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. It is my expec- 
tation and intention. But I have not 
made a decision precisely for the rea- 
sons I have stated. 

Mr. LEAHY. Will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader. I 
yield to nobody in this body in my 
strong feeling that the United States 
should not initiate a war without а 
declaration of war. But I believe that 
the majority leader is being put in an 
unfair position here. 

I have been in many of those meet- 
ings the majority leader has been at 
with the President of the United 
States. The majority leader has stated 
over and over again clearly, often with 
а great deal of passion, that we must 
have a constitutional declaration of 
war if we are going to have a war, and 
that it is his desire and intent to bring 
the debate and to make it possible. 

The distinguished Presiding Officer 
has also been at many of those meet- 
ings—in fact, all of them, I believe— 
where the distinguished majority lead- 
er has made this position clear. 
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We can stand up here this afternoon 
and 100 of us can go off in а hundred 
different directions on this debate. 
Eventually that may well happen. 
Sooner or later the U.S. Senate will 
speak and will vote and the majority 
vote will carry this issue. 

I believe we would all do well for the 
Senate and for the country to allow the 
majority leader to go forward with the 
program he has laid out. I am abso- 
lutely convinced, having been at the 
meeting with him, that he is providing 
the opportunity for all of us, whether 
we would vote for or against a declara- 
tion of war, to have a chance to debate. 
We ought to give him the opportunity 
to set the schedule so that we can have 
that debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Washington reserves the right to 
object. 

Mr. ADAMS. I regret having to again 
reserve the right to object, but many of 
us have sent letters and have commu- 
nicated back to the majority leader 
both by telephone and by letter indi- 
cating that we wish to have an oppor- 
tunity to put in a resolution that 
would state that the President cannot 
carry out offensive actions without au- 
thorization of the Congress, authoriza- 
tion of the Congress either by declara- 
tion of war or otherwise. The timing of 
that vote is incredibly important. 

I know the majority leader's good 
faith. I am a supporter of the majority 
leader in almost everything he does. 
But the difference of debating whether 
or not the President has the power to 
commit offensive actions after they 
have started and blood has been shed 
and now when we have an opportunity 
to say. This resolution of Senator 
ADAMS and Senator HARKIN is a very 
simple one. 

It expresses the sense of Congress 
that Congress must approve any offen- 
Sive military action against Iraq. It is 
not an attempt to run the war. It is à 
flat-out, simple statement, which is 
important in the President's meetings 
that he has with the majority leader, 
the meetings that he has with the oth- 
ers, that he knows that any offensive 
action is going to require a military re- 
sponse and that has to be authorized by 
Congress. 

Now, we have reason for this. Many 
of us have seen invasion after invasion. 
We have seen hostilities taken. We 
have seen the War Powers Act abso- 
lutely decimated. And now we are talk- 
ing about 500,000 American personnel 
facing 500,000 or more Iraq, personnel, 
with an effect on American foreign pol- 
icy and our lives and our children's 
lives for 40 years. And that is depend- 
ent upon the President knowing he has 
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to come back here. It is a separation of 
powers issue. 

I had hoped that the majority leader 
would be in today with a joint resolu- 
tion. That is what I expected when I 
heard his communication, that he 
would be putting forth a resolution 
today that we would either submit to 
committee or we would be debating 
prior to January 15. 

This is not an ordinary year. This is 
not the year of the January 23 State of 
the Union Message; this is a self-im- 
posed January 15 we either go to war or 
we do not type of box that the Presi- 
dent put himself in. 

I have а lot of faith in the majority 
leader. But he has just given over, with 
the minority leader—and I have not 
had an opportunity to talk with the 
minority leader to know where he is— 
а position that blocks all of us from 
trying to establish the fact that there 
must be either а declaration of war, 
Statutory authorization, or appropria- 
tion of money for the President to pro- 
ceed with offensive actions. 

We do not know what that might be. 
We would be willing, if there were some 
kind of program that stated we will de- 
bate this before January 15, and this 
debate will have some parameters to it. 
But what we have seen and heard is 
that the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader will block all of us—and 
this could happen until after January 
15, when hostilities have started—be- 
fore we can have a debate. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, if I 
may respond to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The majority 
leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. First, I say to the 
Senate, the new year has started and I 
have to be alert when people start 
praising how much they trust me and 
how much confidence they have in me, 
but—spare me the trust and the con- 
fidence and get right to the point of 
the objections from now on. 

The Senator suggests, incorrectly, 
that the only two choices we have are 
& debate today or a debate after con- 
flict has started. That is incorrect. Let 
me,state it again as plainly as I can. It 
is my intention, my expectation, my 
desire, my, hope, that we will have in 
the Senate a full, open, vigorous debate 
on the subject of the Persian Gulf, not 
just on the Senator's resolution, but on 
all of the issues of the debate, on all of 
those that any Senator wants to offer. 
And under the proposal that we are 
laying out, that can occur at any time 
between now and the 15th or between 
now and the 23d. That is а decision that 
we must make based upon the events 
that develop, and specifically next 
week. 

So it is not а choice, as the Senator 
stated, between debating now ог debat- 
ing after the 23d, as the Senator from 
Iowa stated incorrectly, or, as the Sen- 
ator from Washington stated incor- 
rectly, debating now or debating after 
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conflict has begun. Neither of those is 
& correct statement of the present 
state of events or of my intention іп 
this regard. The choice is, do we do it 
now, аба time when the Secretary of 
State may be about to embark on а 
very important trip and visit and meet- 
ing with the Iraqi Foreign Minister 
next week, when we do not know what 
is going to happen in those talks, when 
what we say here may affect the occur- 
rence and the outcome of those talks, 
and which may produce a result, I say 
to my colleagues, that is precisely the 
opposite of that which they say they 
are seeking to advance? 

I would like to say one thing to my 
colleagues. It is one thing to talk. And 
there is going to be plenty of time to 
talk today. It is another thing to ad- 
vance the principle or the cause in 
which you believe. And there are many 
occasions—and I say to you this may 
well be one of them—where, by pre- 
maturely forcing а decision on this 
principle, you achieve a result that is 
precisely the opposite of that which 
you say you want to achieve. Talking 
is one thing. Getting a final result and 
а vote that you want is another thing. 

I urge my colleagues to take that 
into account when they say, “Неге is 
what we ought to do and when we 
ought to do it." If your objective is 
more than just to talk, if your objec- 
tive is to advance the principle which 
you purport to want to advance, then 
you ought to consider the consequences 
of that and the timing of that. 

Mr. ADAMS. Under my reservation, 
Mr. President, will the distinguished 
majority leader then set a time for de- 
bate on January 12, or January 11, а 
day earlier, way in advance of January 
15? Rather than saying it may happen, 
let us say it will happen. That is a fun- 
damental point that the President 
must know from the Congress of the 
United States prior to January 15, 
what he is empowered to do or not em- 
powered to do by this Congress. And 
that is the point of this reservation. 

You give us no alternative but to 
come here now and say we have to have 
& resolution or we can be shut out. If 
you believe what you just stated, then 
give us а date for debate in advance of 
January 15 where we may debate this, 
and if we lose, we lose. 

Mr. MITCHELL. But then you will 
have lost the position which you say 
you are purporting to advance. 

Mr. ADAMS. My position is not a 
complicated position. My position is 
simply the constitutional position that 
the President cannot start offensive ac- 
tions, which is war, without the Con- 
gress voting and approving that, or the 
declaration—call it a declaration of 
war; call it statutory authorization; 
call it what you want. It is а constitu- 
tional power, and that should be de- 
bated before January 15. Give me the 
date. I will be here. But the majority 
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leader is not giving me an alternative. 
He is saying, I may do it." 

I love the majority leader. He is а 
great man. But he is going to be con- 
sulting with the minority leader; he is 
going to be consulting with the Presi- 
dent. I, as one Senator, one Senator— 
and I guess I am joined by а second, 
and I hope by a majority—believe that 
this Congress, which has been out of 
session for months while this has hap- 
pened, should state to the President, 
**You must come up here.“ 

I know: you believe it. I believe it. 
Maybe a lot do not believe it. But this 
is war, with 500,000 troops and a lot of 
casualties. I have heard it stated, and I 
believe it, by Senator INOUYE—he and I 
said the same thing when we left this 
Congress—''This looks like а shooting 
war." And if it is, why not tell the 
President that—that is all we want to 
do—so this is part of his calculations, 
that he has to get that statement of a 
declaration of war or an authorization 
of war? 

Most of us may believe in something 
else, to use sanctions, but that is not 
the point here. The point here is the 
constitutional statement by this body 
prior to January 15, which the Presi- 
dent indicates is when he is going to 
Start shooting, that we have to author- 
ize that. I think that is fundamental to 
the life of the people in this country, it 
is fundamental of this institution, and 
it is fundamental of the Congress as а 
whole, Mr. Majority Leader. 

So I plead with the majority leader, 
either give us а date, or I am going to 
object to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. MITCHELL. If I might, first, just 
во there can be no misunderstanding, I 
believe the Senator has 
mischaracterized the President's posi- 
tion. I do not believe the President has 
Stated he is going to start shooting on 
January 15. I believe the President has 
said over and over again that January 
15 is the date by which the withdrawal 
must occur, and that after that—no 
Specified time—after that he believes 
that all means necessary wil and 
Should be used. 

Now, just in fairness, we ought not to 
be permitting that kind of character- 
ization which the Senator has stated. 

Mr. ADAMS. Will the majority leader 
agree that there is some basis for my 
characterization that the President has 
indicated a use of force after that date? 
I mean, this is not something I have 
dreamed up. 

Mr. MITCHELL. 'That is different 
from saying he is going to start shoot- 
ing on January 15. That is fundamen- 
tally different and we ought to state it 
accurately, particularly on a matter of 
such gravity. 

Mr. ADAMS. The probability or pos- 
sibility the authorization—all of the 
keys have gone to January 15. I did not 
select that date out of the air. I se- 
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lected it because that is what he is 
keyed on. 

I am not trying to run his war for 
him because he may have it on one day 
or another. But I just know that after 
January 15, he says he can start shoot- 
ing, and the Congress has to move be- 
fore that date. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LIEBERMAN). The majority leader has 
the floor. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I withdraw request 
No. 12. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that requests 1 through 11 be ap- 
proved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KERREY). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KOHL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, pre- 
viously scheduled for this afternoon 
were a briefing for all Senators on the 
Persian Gulf situation at 3:15 p.m., to 
be followed by a party caucus. Those 
have been on the schedule for some 
weeks. We will now be proceeding to 
those functions. In the meantime, it is 
my hope that we can work out the mat- 
ter with respect to the question of res- 
olutions. So following consultation 
with Republican leader and with other 
Senators, I will momentarily seek con- 
sent to have the Senate stand in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. It is 
my expectation that we will return, if 
the briefing lasts an hour and the cau- 
cus lasts an hour, both of which are 
reasonable, based upon past practice, 
about sometime between 5 and 6 or 
thereabouts when we would be in a po- 
sition to come back in and proceed to 
resolve the issue that arose prior to the 
recent quorum call. I hope that we will 
be able to have that resolved in a satis- 
factory manner to all Senators. 

In the interim, to permit the briefing 
and the party caucuses to occur as pre- 
viously scheduled, I ask unanimous 
consent—I withhold my request at this 
moment. 

Mr. FORD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the signer assigned 
to the Sergeant at Arms office be al- 
lowed the privilege of the floor, begin- 
ning from 12 noon this date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the Chair. 
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THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Мг. President, 
amidst George Bush's bellicose rhetoric 
toward Iraq, two charges are fre- 
quently heard: First, that Congress is 
playing it both ways—all criticism and 
no stand; and second, that we must 
move prompty to war lest the Amer- 
ican people lose their interest in liber- 
ating Kuwait. 

From the outset of this crisis, I have 
counseled that we must recall the les- 
sons of the Vietnam war. In September, 
I stated that we should Arabize this 
confrontation before we lose a single 
GI. The history of this region teaches 
us that by winning, we could lose. Our 
policy must be long range rather than 
shortsighted. 

Far from people losing interest in the 
Persian Gulf, it strikes me that people 
are only now beginning to examine this 
situation with a sense of urgency, and 
I can tell you that they do not support 
President Bush's policy of going to war 
soon after January 15. By the same 
token, I strongly dissent from the 
proposition that if President Bush 
Starts a war without constitutional or 
congressional authority, the Congress 
should cut off funding. We only have 
one President. If he commands war, we 
must support our troops in the gulf and 
oppose any move to cut off funds. But 
I do oppose the President's giving that 
command at this time. 

А word of caution from my days as 
an artilleryman in the North African 
desert nearly five decades ago: No mat- 
ter how well the gun is aimed, if the re- 
coil is going to kill you, you had better 
not fire. I take a lot of pride in the 
courage and can-do professionalism of 
American troops in the Persian Gulf. 
Likewise, I believe we owe it to those 
brave men and women to approach а 
war with Iraq with no illusions and no 
wishful thinking. As we count down to 
а potential January 15 D-day, bear in 
mind two lessons from our Vietnam 
misadventure: 

Before we ask our youth to make the 
supreme sacrifice in battle, the Amer- 
ican people—through unified action of 
the Congress and the President—must 
be together on the call. 

You cannot impose a culture through 
the barrel of a gun. 

President Bush acted correctly in 
preventing Saddam from advancing 
into Saudi Arabia. Congress by formal 
resolution approved this deployment 
and also approved sanctions against 
Iraq. At that time, President Bush 
counseled patience, and cautioned that 
sanctions would take 1 to 2 years to 
work. But on November 8, the day after 
election day, without consultation 
much less approval from Congress, the 
President committed the United States 
to deploying а huge offensive force in 
the Persian Gulf. In August, we were 
there to defend. But in November we 
were there to initiate a war. The Presi- 
dent says our cause is to punish naked 
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aggression. Senate Republican leader 
ROBERT DOLE says the reason is not ag- 
gression, but oil. Secretary of State 
James Baker says the reason is jobs. 

It is an ancient truth that those who 
ignore the mistakes of history are 
doomed to repeat them. For centuries, 
the Arab nation has been in a state of 
civil war: Algeria versus Morocco; 
Libya versus Egypt; Syria versus Leb- 
anon; Syria versus Iraq; Iraq versus 
non-Arab Iran; Egypt vesus Saudi Ara- 
bia; Yemen versus Saudi Arabia, and, 
from the time both countries were 
carved out by Britain, Iraq versus Ku- 
wait. Yet for all these internecine 
hatreds, the Arab nation does agree on 
one thing: The Islamic religion, and 
the status of Westerners as unholy 
infidels. And, by the way, we Ameri- 
cans are the No. 1 infidels, and our cul- 
ture is an affront to everything devout 
Moslems hold dear. 

Our culture is for freedom, human 
rights, individualism, dissent, and free 
elections. Free elections simply don't 
exist in the Arab world. The Islamic 
notion of human rights is that when а 
child steals an apple, he gets his hand 
cut off. Human rights is treating their 
camels better than their women. 

American Presidents have a hard 
time learning these cultural lessons. 
Lyndon Johnson dreamed he could get 
the South Vietnamese to fight for our 
idea of democracy. We poured money 
into Vietnam to win hearts and minds. 
But the Vietnamese culture rejected us 
as foreign occupiers—as infidels, if you 
will—and after 58,000 dead, we with- 
drew. 

For decades, American policymakers 
viewed Iran and the Shah's regime as 
our bulwark in the Middle East. The 
United States military, the CIA, and 
American business all had a special re- 
lationship with Iran. Iranian cadets 
trained at Citadel. But all this was 
smashed overnight in 1979 as Iran's tra- 
ditional Islamic culture reasserted it- 
self. Today, you can count on one 
thing; Iranians despise the United 
States infidels and cheer our every set- 
back. 

President Bush’s political rhetoric 
of—to use his own words—'kicking 
авв” entails what Gen. Colin Powell 
calls a sudden, massive, violent strike, 
with countless thousands of Iraqis 
killed. Such a wholesale slaughter of 
brother Arabs by infidels would quick- 
ly break up the hollow coalition of 
Western and Arab states arrayed 
against Saddam. Arab public opinion 
would be united in revulsion and out- 
rage. Every Arab terrorist, every fun- 
damentalist mullah, every anti-Amer- 
ican zealot, would take heart. Instead 
of a new world order, we will create a 
new world disorder. This is what Admi- 
ral Crowe had in mind when he warned 
that by winning, the United States 
could lose. 

Iraq has asserted claims on Kuwait 
from its birth. They were one country 
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under the Ottoman Empire. At the end 
of World War I, the British took Ku- 
wait on as a protectorate—for oil. 
When Iraq started to invade Kuwait in 
1961, the British sent troops. The oil 
fields of Al Raudhatain and Sabriya 
have operated under a joint Iradi-Ku- 
waiti claim. For years, Iraq has ac- 
cused Kuwait of cheating by drilling 
into the Iraqi portion of the oil fields. 
This dispute came to a climax at the 
end of the Iran-Iraq war 2 years ago. 
Both Saudi Arabia and Kuwait made 
massive loans to Iraq to finance the 8- 
year war. Saudi Arabia forgave its 
Share of the debt, saying that Iraq had 
protected the Arab world from the 
threat of Iranian radicalism. But Ku- 
wait insisted that Saddam pay up $20 
billion. This claim wrecked Iradi's fi- 
nances, and led Saddam to attack. 

On July 27, Saddam called in April 
Glaspie, the United States Ambassador 
to Iraq. When asked the United States 
position on the Iraq-Kuwait dispute, 
Glaspie answered: The United States 
has no position on the territorial dis- 
putes between Arab countries." Given 
this indifference or ambivalence prior 
to August 2, Saddam must have been 
surprised when, after the invasion, 
President Bush belatedly declared Ku- 
wait's integrity to be а vital national 
interest of the United States, justify- 
ing war and the loss of American lives. 

If it is now U.S. policy to militarily 
oppose naked aggression anywhere in 
the world, then the 82d Airborne is 
going to be a very busy group of men 
and women for years to come. Three 
weeks ago, there was Libyan-backed 
naked aggression against Chad; we sent 
military planes to evacuate friendly 
Libyan troops, but not to punish naked 
aggression. There is naked aggression 
in Afghanistan, in Cambodia, on the In- 
dian-Pakistani border, but no United 
States intervention. One month ago, 
there was naked aggression by Syria 
against Lebanon—a massacre of 900 
Christians—but no United States inter- 
vention. It is absurd to think that the 
United States can or should intervene 
to punish aggression unless our vital 
national interest is directly at stake. 
Our national interest was not at stake 
in Kuwait when Ambassador Glaspie— 
following clear instructions from the 
State Department—had her chat with 
Saddam in July. And it is not at stake 
today. 

Militarily, the only sane approach to 
freeing Kuwait is not a frontal assault 
on fortified Iraqi positions, but a flank- 
ing action requiring incursions into 
Iraq in order to attack the occupation 
army from its rear. Yet all of our Arab 
alles, and Turkey as well, have made 
it clear that they will not participate 
in an attack into Iraq. 

The Reagan-Bush policy has been one 
of wooing Saddam for the past 5 years. 
The United States subsidized sales of 
wheat to Iraq to the tune of over $5 bil- 
lion. Helped by the savings from these 
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food purchases, Iraq built a huge mili- 
tary. The United States Senate acted 
on July 25 to deny further agricultural 
credits to Iraq, but the Bush adminis- 
tration opposed this move. During the 
floor debate, a Senate delegation that 
had recently returned from Iraq char- 
acterized Saddam as “а man who is га- 
tional and a man who can be reasoned 
with." 

This same Saddam Hussein is now 
called the new Hitler by President 
Bush. The trouble is that the Middle 
East is chock full of actual or potential 
Hitlers. To draw a more complete anal- 
ogy to the 1930's, you could character- 
ize Qadhafi of Libya as Hitler, Assad of 
Syria as Stalin, and Saddam as Musso- 
lini. If we remove Saddam, there are 
countless clones behind him. Yes, we 
would all love to get rid of Saddam, as 
well as his chemical, biological, and 
nuclear weapons, but experts warn of 
the disastrous long-term consequences 
of humiliating an Агар country 
through total military defeat. Yet how 
we can remove Saddam and his exotic 
arsenal without first inflicting а total 
military defeat is beyond me. 

President Bush attempts to stir our 
righteous indignation by pointing out 
that Saddam has used his military to 
attack two of his neighbors in the last 
10 years. But that is precisely the 
charge leveled against the United 
States by the United Nations General 
Assembly, which twice in the last dec- 
ade has condemned the United States 
for invading another country—Grenada 
in 1983, Panama in 1989. Incidentally, in 
both instances, Kuwait voted in the 
United Nations to condemn the Amer- 
ican invasions. This shouldn’t surprise 
us, because Kuwait has voted against 
United States positions in the United 
Nations more often than the Soviet 
Union. 

Kuwait, bathed in unearned oil 
wealth, was indolent, arrogant, and 
spoiled. When attacked, most of its 
army cut and ran. NBC recently re- 
ported that 300,000 Kuwaitis have now 
relocated to Saudi Arabia, and only a 
pathetic 7,000 have volunteered to fight 
for the liberation of their country. The 
Kuwaiti Government's idea of resist- 
ance is to hire a top-dollar public rela- 
tions firm, Hill and Knowlton, to sell 
the American public on liberating Ku- 
wait. The United States got unsold on 
Kuwait in 1987, when we were flagging 
that nation's oil tankers to ensure 
their safe passage through the Persian 
Gulf during the Iran-Iraq war. When 
the U.S.S. Stark was hit, the injured 
sailors could not be taken to hospitals 
in nearby Kuwait. Kuwait refused to 
allow a United States vessel to dock in 
Kuwaiti ports, or for United States 
planes to land on Kuwaiti soil. 

If Kuwait's major export were tan- 
gerines, we would not today have up- 
ward to 400,000 GI's in the Persian Gulf 
area. We are there for oil, pure and 
simple. And we need not be. Тһе United 
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States has more oil than Saudi Arabia. 
Under Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministration alike in the 1970's, the 
United States pursued a policy of en- 
ergy independence. But when President 
Reagan and Vice President Bush came 
to town, they moved to abolish the De- 
partment of Energy. Let the market 
forces operate" was the cry. Imagine 
that! Let the Arab-dominated OPEC 
cartel have free rein. And now we are 
asked to sacrifice GI's for one of the 
greediest members of that cartel, Ku- 
wait. Kuwait cut off oil shipments to 
the United States in 1967 and 1973, and 
doubled the price in 1979. 

When President Bush began deploy- 
ing troops in August, he was asked 
about the need for a U.S. energy policy. 
He replied that he was going on a ride 
in his 1-mile-a-gallon cigarette boat. 
The message: no need for conservation. 
In September, when Senators proposed 
stricter automobile fuel efficiency 
standards, а measure that would have 
saved a quantity of oil equal to the 
daily production of Iraq and Kuwait 
combined, the Bush administration op- 
posed the bill. Surely, we should make 
a minimum sacrifice at home before we 
ask our boys to make the supreme sac- 
rifice in Kuwait. 

We should immediately institute a 
tough, long-range policy of energy 
independence. This policy should in- 
clude an oil import tax as an incentive 
for domestic drilling, tougher auto- 
mobile fuel economy standards, other 
fuel conservation measures, incentives 
for coal-fired energy production, great- 
er reliance on nuclear power, plus more 
aggressive drilling offshore and in 
Alaska. Today, however, we are not 
primarily dependent on Middle Eastern 
oil. Japan, Germany, other European 
countries are. Yet apparently even 
they do not perceive that Kuwait is 
worth fighting over. 

We have stopped Saddam and are 
willing to keep our Air Force and Navy 
on station in the gulf region. Face it, 
Uncle Sam is broke. We urgently need 
to rebuild America, not Kuwait. 

Let the sanctions work. In the mean- 
time, we can stand ready to punish 
Saddam with overwhelming air power. 
General Dugan was right, and he never 
Should have been fired. But first and 
foremost, let us urgently Arabize this 
latest dispute among Arab nations. 
This is à family fight, and infidels are 
fools if they think they can step in and 
set things straight. 

Let Arab forces gradually replace our 
own troops in Saudi Arabia. Then 
make a standing offer that if Arab 
forces want to go in to free Kuwait, we 
wil support them with our air and 
naval power. But it must be an Arab 
initiative. And any war must be prin- 
cipally Arab versus Arab if we are to 
avoid disaster in the long-run for Unit- 
ed States interests. Let us bear in mind 
that as outsiders—worse, as infidels in 
Arab eyes—we can never succeed іп im- 
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posing our will on the Arab world, and 
we court tragedy if we try. 


PERSIAN GULF 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, rarely 
in the history of the Nation has a new 
Congress convened at a more ominous 
moment. Hundreds of thousands of 
American troops are poised for war in 
the Persian Gulf. America today faces 
the most profound decision that any 
country ever makes—whether to go to 
war against another nation. 

The oath of office that President 
Bush took 2 years ago and that the new 
Senators have just taken is a solemn 
commitment to support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. Two 
hundred years ago, when the Founding 
Fathers wrote that Constitution, they 
bestowed the power to declare war on 
Congress, not the President. And any 
President who is faithful to the Con- 
stitution will abide by that fundamen- 
tal principle. 

АП of us welcome the administra- 
tion's new offer today to seek a diplo- 
matic settlement and bring about a 
peaceful resolution of the current im- 
passe. The world continues to be united 
against Iraq's aggression and in sup- 
port of the unconditional withdrawal of 
Iraq from Kuwait. Once that with- 
drawal is achieved, the door is open to 
address all other issues in the region. 

But the American people are far from 
united on the question of going to war 
against Iraq on the January 15 time- 
table set by the President. President 
George Bush is not King George Bush. 
He does not have the unilateral author- 
ity to take this Nation into war. By re- 
fusing to seek congressional authoriza- 
tion for offensive action, the President 
is acting unconstitutionally and irre- 
sponsibly. He may threaten Iraq with 
war in the gulf, but he is also threaten- 
ing America with our worst constitu- 
tional crisis since the Civil War. 

Yesterday, I released a letter signed 
by 127 of the Nation's most distin- 
guished law professors, representing a 
broad philosophical spectrum and stat- 
ing their firm conviction that the 
Constitution requires the President to 
obtain prior express congressional au- 
thorization before he may order U.S. 
Armed Forces to make war in the Per- 
sian Gulf." I expect that many more 
authorities on the Constitution will 
sign the letter in the coming days. This 
is a time when all Americans who care 
about the Constitution must stand up 
and be counted. 

President Bush stubbornly insists 
that he needs no authorization from 
Congress to take the Nation into war. 
But saying so does not make it so. Per- 
haps the President can scrounge up à 
Scholar or two to defend his indefensi- 
ble position. But the overwhelming 
weight of the evidence is against him. 
And for good reason, because the Presi- 
dent is wrong—dead wrong—and thou- 
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sands of American soldiers may soon be 
dead because of him. 

When the Founding Fathers wrote 
the Constitution, they recognized the 
danger that unrestrained Presidential 
power can lead the Nation into unwise 
wars which the people do not support. 
As a result, they carefully divided the 
war making power between Congress 
and the President. Article II of the 
Constitution makes the President the 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces. Article I gives Congress, and 
only Congress, the power to declare 
war—no ifs, ands, or buts. 

Much has been made of the so-called 
211 past incidents in which the United 
States has used force abroad without a 
declaration of war, compared to five in- 
stances in which war was declared. But 
none of these cases resemble the un- 
precedented situation in the Persian 
Gulf, in which 400,000 American troops 
may soon go to war. 

The vast majority of these past cases 
were brief incidents involving small ex- 
peditions to protect U.S. citizens in 
danger or to attack pirates. 

In 1813, 600 United States soldiers 
seized Mobile Bay in Florida against a 
small Spanish garrison. 

In 1820, U.S. naval units raided the 
slave traffic. 

In 1825, United States forces landed 
in Cuba to capture pirates. 

We sent troops to the Fiji Islands in 
1840 to punish natives for attacking 
American explorers. 

We sent troops to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands in 1870 to place the American flag 
at half mast upon the death of a Ha- 
waiian Queen, when the American con- 
sul refused to do so. 

And so it goes. Such incidents are 
worthless as constitutional precedents 
for the grave crisis we now face in the 
Persian Gulf. You do not have to be a 
constitutional lawyer to understand 
the difference. Presidents have the au- 
thority to protect American lives and 
defend American property. But they do 
not have the authority to go to war in 
the vastly different circumstances we 
face in the gulf. 

Unless President Bush provides an 
ironclad assurance that he will seek 
the authority of Congress before going 
to war against Iraq, Congress has its 
own responsibility to act. We cannot 
remain silent. 

My own view is that we should enact 
legislation giving sanctions and diplo- 
macy more time to work. No one 
knows whether sanctions will drive 
Saddam out of Kuwait. But we have a 
responsibility to our 400,000 troops and 
their families to find out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the previously mentioned let- 
ter, along with а CRS report detailing 
the instances of use of U.S. Armed 
Forces abroad over the last 200 years, 
may be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being по objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

JANUARY 2, 1991. 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: We, the under- 
signed law professors, write to express our 
firm conviction that the Constitution re- 
quires the President to obtain prior express 
congressional authorization before he may 
order United States armed forces to make 
war in the Persian Gulf. We write to affirm 
our belief in this fundamental constitutional 
principle, not to express our views on the 
wisdom of any contemplated action. 

Article I, $8, cl. 11 of the Constitution 
states that ‘‘Congress shall have Power * * * 
[t]o declare War.“ Although Article II, $2, cl. 
1 names the President as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy," we believe 
that the President may not invoke that au- 
thority to make war without consulting with 
and gaining the genuine approval of Con- 


gress. 

Тһе structure and history of our Constitu- 
tion compel this sharing of responsibility. 
Like other presidential powers, executive 
power to conduct war remains subject to the 
checks and balances vested by the Constitu- 
tion in Congress and the courts. '"This sys- 
tem" in James Wilson's words, “will not 
hurry us into war; it is calculated to guard 
against it. It will not be in the power of a 
single man, or a single body of men, to in- 
volve us in such distress; for the important 
power of declaring war is vested in the legis- 
lature at large * * *," 2 The Debates in the 
Several State Conventions on the Adoption of 
the Federal Constitution 528 (J. Elliot ed. 1888). 

The fact that American troops have in the 
past participated in hostilities abroad with- 
out congressional authorization does not 
alter this fundamental constitutional prin- 
ciple. The essential meaning of a constitu- 
tional provision cannot be altered by inac- 
tion on the part of prior Congresses or Presi- 
dents. 

The Constitution thus requires that the 
President meaningfully consult with Con- 
gress and receive its affirmative authoriza- 
tion before engaging in acts of war. We fur- 
ther believe that Congress must manifest its 
approval through formal action, not legisla- 
tive silence, stray remarks of individual 
Members, or collateral legislative activity 
that the President or a court might construe 
to constitute “acquiescence” in executive 
acts. 

We hope that our views will assist you and 
your colleagues as you prepare to discharge 
your constitutional responsibilities in this 
critical time for our Nation. 

Sincerely,* 

Prof. Richard I. Aaron, University of Utah 
College of Law. 

Prof. Bruce A. Ackerman, Yale Law 
School. 

Prof. T. Alexander Aleinikoff, University 
of Michigan Law School. 

Prof. Lawrence Alan Alexander, University 
of San Diego School of Law. 

Prof. Reginald H. Alleyne, UCLA School of 
Law. 

Prof. Akhil Reed Amar, Yale Law School. 

Prof. John B. Anderson, Nova Univ. Center 
for the Study of Law. 

Prof. Frank Askin, Rutgers Univ. Law Cen- 
ter. 


*We sign this letter on our own behalf and not as 
representatives of our respective schools. 
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Dean Richard L. Aynes, 
Akron Law Center. 

Prof. Milner S. Ball, University of Georgia 
School of Law. 

Prof. William C. Banks, Syracuse Univer- 
sity College of Law. 

Prof. Jerome A. Barron, George Washing- 
ton University National Law Center. 

Prof. Loftus E. Becker, University of Con- 
necticut School of Law. 

Prof. Francis X. Beytagh, Ohio State Uni- 
versity College of Law. 

Prof. Norman Birnbaum, Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center. 

Prof. Vincent A. Blasi, Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Law. 

Prof. Michael H. Botein, New York Law 
School. 

Prof. Henry J. Bourguignon, University of 
Toledo College of Law. 

Prof. Dean M. Braveman, Syracuse Univer- 
sity College of Law. 

Dean Paul Brest, Stanford Law School. 

Prof. Abner Brodie, University of Wiscon- 
sin Law School. 

Prof. Mark R. Brown, Stetson University 
College of Law. 

Prof. Rebecca L. Brown, Vanderbilt Univ. 
School of Law. 

Prof. Victor Brudney, Harvard University 
Law School. 

Prof. John M. Burkoff, University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Law. 

Prof. Michael Metcalf Burns, Nova Univ. 
Center for the Study of Law. 

Prof. Stephen Bycus, Vermont Law School. 

Prof. Anthony Chase, Nova Univ. Center 
for the Study of Law. 

Prof. Abram Chayes, Harvard Law School. 

Prof. Erwin Chemerinsky, University of 
Southern California Law Center. 

Prof. David M. Cobin, Hamline University 
School of Law. 

Prof. Neil Howard Cogan, Southern Meth- 
odist University School of Law. 

Prof. Sherman L. Cohn, Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center. 

Prof. Joseph L. Daly, 
School of Law. 

Prof. Lori Fisler Damrosch, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Law. 

Prof. George Dargo, New England School of 
Law. 

Prof. Walter E. Dellinger, Duke University 
School of Law. 

Prof. Norman Dorsen, New York Univer- 
sity School of Law. 

Prof. Theodore Eisenberg, 
School. 

Prof. John Hart Ely, Stanford Law School. 

Prof. Alfred C. Emery, University of Utah 
College of Law. 

Prof. William Nichol Eskridge, Georgetown 
University Law Center. 

Prof. Samuel D. Estep, 
Michigan Law School. 

Prof. Nancy Fink, Brooklyn Law School. 

Prof. Edwin Brown Firmage, University of 
Utah College of Law. 

Prof. Robert Flores, University of Utah 
College of Law. 

Prof. John J. Flynn, University of Utah 
College of Law. 

Prof. Michael Flynn, Nova Univ. Center for 
the Study of Law. 

Prof. Ray Forrester, Hastings College of 
the Law. 

Prof. John Hope Franklin, Duke Univer- 
sity School of Law. 

Prof. Kenneth Stuart Gallant, University 
of Idaho College of Law. 

Prof. Diane Geraghty, Loyola University 
School of Law, Chicago. 

Prof. Daniel С. Gibbens, Univ. of Okla- 
homa Law Center. 


University of 


Hamline Univ. 


Cornell Law 


University of 
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Prof. Michael J. Glennon, University of 
California at Davis School of Law. 

Dean Howard Alan Glickstein, Touro Col- 
lege, Jacob D. Fuchsberg Law Center. 

Prof. Dale D. Goble, University of Idaho 
College of Law. 

Prof. Alvin L. Goldman, University of Ken- 
tucky College of Law. 

Prof. Joseph Goldstein, Yale Law School. 

Prof. Stephen E. Gottlieb, Albany Law 
School. 

Prof. William Benjamin Gould, Stanford 
Law School. 

Prof. Frank P. Grad, Columbia University 
School of Law. 

Prof. Edward de Grazia, 
Cardozo School of Law. 

Dean Erwin N. Griswold, Jones, 
Reavis & Pogua. 

Prof. Gerald Gunther, 
School. 

Prof. Lawrence Herman, Ohio State Uni- 
versity College of Law. 

Prof. Richard A. Hesse, Franklin Pierce 
Law Center. 

Prof. Howard Owen Hunter, Emory Univer- 
sity School of Law. 

Prof. Stewart Jay, University of Washing- 
ton School of Law. 

Prof. David Kader, Arizona State Univer- 
sity College of Law. 

Prof. David Kairys, 
School of Law. 

Dean Stephen Kanter, Lewis and Clark 
School of Law. 

Prof. Kenneth L. Karst, UCLA School of 
Law. 

Prof. Robert B. Keiter, University of Wyo- 
ming College of Law. 

Prof. Harold H. Koh, Yale Law School. 

Prof. Harold L. Korn, Columbia University 
School of Law. 

Prof. Karl Krastin, Nova Univ. Center for 
the Study of Law. 

Prof. Philip B. Kurland, University of Chi- 
cago Law School. 

Prof. Arthur R. Landever, Cleveland-Mar- 
shall College of Law. 

Prof. Stephen Lellmann, Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Law. 

Prof. Sanford Levinson, 
Texas School of Law. 

Prof. Michael E. Libonati, Temple Univer- 
sity School of Law. 

Prof. Bert B. Lockwood, University of Cin- 
cinnati College of Law. 

Prof. David Andrew Logan, Wake Forest 
Univ. School of Law. 

Prof. Ian MacNeil, Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Law. 

Prof. Michael Peter Madow, Brooklyn Law 
School. 

Prof. Lawrence C. Marshall, Northwestern 
University School of Law. 

Prof. Alan A. Matheson, University of Ari- 
zona College of Law. 

Prof. Scott M. Matheson, Univ. of Utah 
College of Law. 

Prof. Wayne McCormack, University of 
Utah College of Law. 

Prof. Patrick Charles McGinley, West Vir- 
ginia Univ. College of Law. 

Prof. Frank I. Michelman, Harvard Univer- 
sity Law School. 

Prof. Martha I. Morgan, University of Ala- 
bama School of Law. 

Prof. Mary Jane Morrison, Hamline Uni- 
versity School of Law. 

Prof. Kent J. Neumeister, Creighton Univ. 
School of Law. 

Prof. Michael J. Palelle, John Marshall 
Law School. 

Prof. Michael John Perry, Northwestern 
University School of Law. 


Benjamin N. 
Day, 
Stanford Law 


Temple University 


University of 
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Prof. Daniel H. Pollitt, University of North 
Carolina School of Law. 

Prof. Philip J. Prygoski, Thomas M. 
Cooley Law School. 

Prof. Peter E. Quint, University of Mary- 
land School of Law. 

Prof. William Rich, Washburn University 
School of Law. 

Prof. William Douglas Rich, University of 
Akron Law Center. 

Prof. Lauren K. Robel, 
School of Law. 

Prof. David L. Rosenhan, Stanford Law 
School. 

Prof. Rosemary C. Salomone, St. Johns 
School of Law. 

Prof. Arpiar G. Saunders, Franklin Pierce 
Law Center. 

Prof. Elizabeth M. Schneider, 
Law School. 

Prof. (Emeritus) Kevin Sheard, Cleveland- 
Marshall College of Law. 

Prof. Robert H. Skilton, University of Wis- 
consin Law School. 

Prof. Steven Douglas Smith, Univ. of Colo- 
rado School of Law. 

Prof. Girardeau A. Spann, Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center. 

Dean Joan E. Steinman, Chicago-Kent Col- 
lege of Law. 

Prof. John A. Strait, Univ. of Puget Sound 
School of Law. 

Prof. Kathleen M. Sullivan, Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Prof. Allen Sultan, University of Dayton 
School of Law. 

Prof. Cass Sunstein, University of Chicago 
School of Law. 

Prof. Nadine Taub, Rutgers Univ. Law Cen- 
ter. 

Prof. Ruti С. Teitel, 
School. 

Prof. Lee Teitelbaum, Univ. of Utah Col- 
lege of Law. 

Prof. Laurence H. Tribe, Harvard Law 
School. 

Prof. Mark V. Tushnet, Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center. 

Prof. Jonathan D. Varat, UCLA School of 
Law. 

Prof. Howard John Vogel, Hamline Univer- 
sity School of Law. 

Prof. Jonathan Weinberg, 
University Law School. 

Prof. James Weinstein, Arizona State Uni- 
versity College of Law. 

Prof. Burns H. Weston, University of Iowa 
College of Law. 

Prof. William M. Wiecek, Syracuse Univer- 
sity College of Law. 

Prof. Michael B. Wise, Willamette Univer- 
sity College of Law. 

(List in process of formation.) 


{CRS Report for Congress, Dec. 4, 1989) 
INSTANCES OF USE OF UNITED STATES ARMED 
FORCES ABROAD, 1798-19891 
(Edited by Ellen C. Collier, Specialist in U.S. 

Foreign Policy, Foreign Affairs and Na- 

tional Defense Division) 

The following list indicates approximately 
215 times that the United States has utilized 
military forces abroad in situations of con- 
flict or potential conflict to protect U.S. 


Indiana Univ. 


Brooklyn 


New York Law 


Wayne State 


This list through 1975 is reprinted with few 
changes from: U.S. Congress. House. Committee оп 
International Relations [now Foreign Affairs). Sub- 
committee on International Security and Scientific 
Affairs. Background Information on the Use of U.S. 
Armed Forces in Foreign Countries, 1975 Revision. 
Committee print, 94th Congress, Ist session. Pre- 
pared by the Foreign Affairs Division, Congressional 
Research Service, Library of Congress. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975. 84 p. 
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citizens or promote U.S. interests. The list 
does not include covert actions or numerous 
instances in which U.S. forces have been sta- 
tioned abroad since World War II in occupa- 
tion forces or for participation in mutual se- 
curity organizations, base agreements, or 
routine military assistance or training oper- 
ations. Because of differing judgments over 
the actions to be included, other lists may 
include more or fewer instances.2 

The instances vary greatly in size of oper- 
ation, legal authorization, and significance. 
The number of troops involved range from a 
few sailors or Marines landed to protect 
American lives and property to hundreds of 
thousands in Vietnam and millions in world 
War II. Some actions were of short duration 
and some lasted a number of years. In some 
instances a military officer acted without 
authorization; some actions were conducted 
solely under the President's powers as Chief 
Executive or Commander in Chief; other in- 
stances were authorized by Congress in some 
fashion; five (listed in bold-face type) were 
declared wars. For most of the instances list- 
ed, however, the status of the action under 
domestic or international law has not been 
addressed. Thus inclusion ín this list does 
not cannote either legality or significance. 

1798-1800—Undeclared Naval Мат with 
France. This contest included land actions, 
such as that in the Dominican Republic, city 
of Puerto Plata, where marines captured a 
French privateer under the guns of the forts. 

1801-05—Tripoli. The First Barbary War, in- 
cluding the George Washington and Philadel- 
phia affairs and the Eaton expedition, during 
which a few marines landed with United 
States Agent William Eaton to raise a force 
against Tripoli in an effort to free the crew 
of the Philadelphia. Tripoli declared war but 
not the United States. 

1806—Merico (Spanish territory). Capt. Z. М. 
Pike, with a platoon of troops, invaded Span- 
ish territory at the headwaters of the Rio 
Grande deliberately and on orders from Gen. 
James Wilkinson. He was made prisoner 
without resistance at a fort he constructed 
in present day Colorado, taken to Mexico, 
later released after seizure of his papers. 

1806-10—Gulf of Merico. American gunboats 
operated from New Orleans against Spanish 
and French privateers, such as La Fitte, off 
the Mississippi Delta, chiefly under Capt. 
John Shaw and Master Commandant David 
Porter. 

1810—West Florida (Spanish territory). Gov. 
Claiborne of Louisiana, on orders of the 
President, occupied with troops territory in 
dispute east of Mississippi as far as the Pearl 
River, later the eastern boundary of Louisi- 
ana. He was authorized to seize as far east as 
the Perdido River. 

1812—Amelia Island and other parts of east 
Florida, then under Spain. Temporary posses- 
sion was authorized by President Madison 
and by Congress, to prevent occupation by 
any other power; but possession was obtained 
by Gen. George Matthews in so irregular a 


20ther lists include: Goldwater, Senator Barry. 
War Without Declaration. A Chronological List of 
199 U.S. Military Hostilities Abroad Without a Dec- 
laration of War. 1798-1972. Congressional Record, V. 
119, July 20, 1973: 814174-14183; U.S. Department of 
State. Armed Actions Taken by the United States 
Without a Declaration of War, 1789-1967. Research 
Project 806A. Historical Studies Division. Bureau of 
Public Affairs. For a discussion of the evolution of 
the lists and legal authorization for various actions, 
see Wormuth, Francis D. and Edwin B. Firmage, To 
Chain the Dog of War; the War Power of Congress in 
History and Law. Dallas, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press, 1986. Chapter 9, Lists of Wars. p. 133- 
149. 
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manner that his measures were disavowed by 
the President. 

1812-15—War of 1812. On June 18, 1812, the 
United States declared war between the Unit- 
ed States and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

1818—West Florida (Spanish territory). On au- 
thority given by Congress, General 
Wilkinson seized Mobile Bay in April with 
600 soldiers. A small Spanish garrison gave 
way. Thus U.S. advanced into disputed terri- 
tory to the Perdido River, as projected in 
1810. No fighting. 

1818-14—Marquesas Islands. Built a fort on 
island of Nukahiva to protect three prize 
ships which had been captured from the 
British. 

1814—Spanish Florida. Gen. Andrew Jackson 
took Pensacola and drove out the British 
with whom the United States was at war. 

1814-25—Caribbean. Engagements between 
pirates and American ships or squadrons 
took place repeatedly especially ashore and 
offshore about Cuba, Puerto Rico, Santo Do- 
mingo, and Yucatan. Three thousand priate 
attacks on merchantmen were reported be- 
tween 1815 and 1823. In 1822 Commodore 
James Biddle employed a squadron of two 
frigates, four sloops of war, two brigs, four 
schooners, and two gunboats in the West 
Indies. 

1815—Algiers. The second Barbary War, de- 
clared by the opponents but not by the Unit- 
ed States. Congress authorized an expedi- 
tion. A large fleet under Decatur attacked 
Algiers and obtained indemnities. 

1815—Tripoli. After securing an agreement 
from Algiers, Decatur demonstrated with his 
squadron at Tunis and Tripoli, where he se- 
cured indemnities for offenses during the 
War of 1812. 

1816—Spanish Florida. United States forces 
destroyed Nicholls Fort, called also Negro 
Fort, which harbored raiders making forays 
into United States territory. 

1816-18—Spanish Florida—First Seminole 
War. The Seminole Indians, whose area was a 
resort for escaped slaves and border ruffians, 
were attacked by troops under Generals 
Jackson and Gaines and pursued into north- 
ern Florida. Spanish posts were attacked and 
occupied, British citizens executed. 

1817—Amelia Island (Spanish territory off 
Florida). Under orders of President Monroe, 
United States forces landed and expelled a 


group of smugglers, adventurers, and 
freebooters. 
1818—Oregon. The U.S.S. Ontario, dis- 


patched from Washington, landed at the Co- 
lumbia River and in August took possession. 
Britian had conceded sovereignty but Russia 
and Spain asserted claims to the area. 

1820-23—Africa. Naval units raided the 
slave traffic pursuant to the 1819 act of Con- 
gress. 

1822—Cuba. United States naval forces sup- 
pressing piracy landed on the northwest 
coast of Cuba and burned a private station. 

1823—Cuba. Brief landings in pursuit of pi- 
rates occurred April 8 near Escondido; April 
16 near Cayo Blanco; July 11 at Siquapa Bay; 
July 21 at Cape Cruz; and October 23 at 
Camrioca. 

1824—Cuba. In October the U.S.S. Porpoise 
landed bluejackets near Matanzas in pursuit 
of pirates. This was during the cruise author- 
ized in 1822. 

1824—Puerto Rico (Spanish territory). Com- 
modore David Porter with a landing party 
attacked the town of Fajardo which had 
sheltered pirates and insulted American 
naval officers. He landed with 200 men in No- 
vember and forced an apology. 
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1825—Cuba. In March cooperating Amer- 
ican and British forces landed at Sagua La 
Grande to capture pirates. 

1827—Greece. In October and November 
landing parties hunted pirates on the islands 
of Argenteire, Miconi, and Androse. 

1831-32—Falkland Islands. To investigate 
the capture of three American sealing ves- 
sels and to protect American interests. 

1832—Sumatra—February 6 to 9. To punish 
natives of the town of Quallah Battoo for 
depredations on American shipping. 

1833—Argentina—October 31 to November 
15. A force was sent ashore at Buenos Aires 
to protect the interests of the United States 
and other countries during an insurrection. 

1835-36—Peru—December 10, 1835 to Janu- 
ary 24, 1836, and August 31 to December 7, 
1836. Marines protected American interests 
in Callao and Lima during an attempted rev- 
olution. 

1836—Merico. General Gaines occupied 
Nacogdoches (Tex.), disputed territory, from 
July to December during the Texan war for 
independence, under orders to cross the 
“imaginary boundary 1їпе” if an Indian out- 
break threatened. 

1838-39—Sumatra—December 24, 1838 to Jan- 
uary 4, 1839. To punish natives of the towns 
of Quallah Battoo and Muckie (Mukki) for 
depredations on American shipping. 

1840—Fiji Islands—July. To punish natives 
for attacking American exploring and sur- 
veying parties. 

1841—Drummond Island, Kingsmill Group. To 
avenge the murder of а seaman by the na- 
tives. 

1841—Samoa—February 24. To avenge the 
murder of an Amerícan seaman on Upolu Is- 
land. 

1842--Метісо. Commodore T. A. C. Jones, іп 
command of a squadron long cruising off 
California, occupied Monterey, Calif., on Oc- 
tober 19, believing war had come. He discov- 
ered peace, withdrew, and saluted. A similar 
incident occurred a week later at San Diego. 

1843—China. Sailors and marines from the 
St. Louis were landed after a clash between 
Americans and Chinese at the trading post in 
Canton. 

1843—Africa—November 29 to December 16. 
Four United States vessels demonstrated and 
landed various parties (one of 200 marines 
and sailors) to discourage piracy and the 
slave trade along the Ivory coast, etc., and 
to punish attacks by the natives on Amer- 
ican seamen and shipping. 

1844--Мегісо. President Tyler deployed U.S. 
forces to protect Texas against Mexico, pend- 
ing Senate approval of a treaty of annex- 
ation. (Later rejected.) He defended his ас- 
tion against a Senate resolution of inquiry. 

1846-48--Мехісап War. Оп May 13, 1846, 
the United States declared war with Mexico. 

1849—Smyrna. In July a naval force gained 
release of an American seized by Austrian of- 
ficials. 

1851—Turkey. After a massacre of foreign- 
ers (including Americans) at Jaffa in Janu- 
агу, а demonstration by the Mediterranean 
Squadron was ordered along the Turkish (Le- 
vant) coast. 

1851—Johanns Island (east of Africa)—Au- 
gust. To exact redress for the unlawful im- 
prisonment of the captain of an American 
whaling brig. 

1852-53—Argentina—February 3 to 12, 1852; 
September 17, 1852 to April 1853. Marines 
were landed and maintained in Buenos Aires 
to protect American interests during а revo- 
lution. 

1853—Nicaragua—March 11 to 13. To protect 
American lives and interests during political 
disturbances. 
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1853-54—Japan. The opening of Japan" 
and the Perry Expedition. 

1853-54—Ryukyu and Bonin Islands. Com- 
modore Perry on three visits before going to 
Japan and while waiting for a reply from 
Japan made a naval demonstration, landing 
marines twice, and secured a coaling conces- 
sion from the ruler of Naha on Okinawa; he 
also demonstrated in the Bonin Islands with 
the purpose of securing facilities for com- 
merce, 

1854—China—April 4 to June 15 to 17. To 
protect American interests in and near 
Shanghai during Chinese civil strife. 

1854—Nicaragua—July 9 to 15. San Juan del 
Norte (Greytown) was destroyed to avenge 
an insult to the American Minister to Nica- 


ragua. 

1855—China—May 19 to 21. To protect 
American interests in Shanghai. August 3 to 
4 to fight pirates near Hong Kong. 

1855— Fiji Islands—September 12 to Novem- 
ber 4. To seek reparations for depredations 
on Americans. 

1855—Uruguay—November 25 to 29. United 
States and European naval forces landed to 
protect American interests during an at- 
tempted revolution in Montevideo. 

1856—Panama, Republic of New Grenada— 
September 19 to 22. To protect American in- 
terests during an insurrection. 

1856—China—October 22 to December 6. To 
protect American interests at Canton during 
hostilities between the British and the Chi- 
nese; and to avenge an unprovoked assault 
upon an unarmed boat displaying the United 
States flag. 

1857—Nicaragua—April to May, November 
to December. To oppose William Walker's at- 
tempt to get control of the country. In May 
Commander C.H. Davis of the United States 
Navy, with some marines, received Walker's 
surrender and protected his men from the re- 
taliation of native allies who had been fight- 
ing Walker. In November and December of 
the same year United States vessels Sara- 
toga, Wabash, and Fulton opposed another at- 
tempt of William Walker on Nicaragua. Com- 
modore Hiram Paulding's act of landing ma- 
rines and compelling the removal of Walker 
to the United States, was tacitly disavowed 
by Secretary of State Lewis Cass, and 
Paulding was forced into retirement. 

1858—Uruguay—January 2 to 27. Forces 
from two United States warships landed to 
protect American property during a revolu- 
tion in Montevideo. 

1858— Fiji Islands—October 6 to 16. To chas- 
tise the natives for the murder of two Amer- 
ican citizens. 

1858-59—Turkey. Display of naval force 
along the Levant at the request of the Sec- 
retary of State after massacre of Americans 
at Jaffa and mistreatment elsewhere to re- 
mind the authorities (of Turkey) of the 
power of the United States.“ 

1859—Paraguay. Congress authorized a 
naval squadron to seek redress for an attack 
оп a naval vessel in the Parana River during 
1855. Apologies were made after a large dis- 
play of force. 

1859—Merico. Two hundred United States 
soldiers crossed the Rio Grande in pursuit of 
the Mexican bandit Cortina. 

1859—China—July 31 to August 2. For the 
protection of American interests in Shang- 
hai 


1860—Angola, Portuguese West Africa 
March 1. To protect American lives and prop- 
erty at Kissembo when the natives became 
troublesome. 

1860—Colombia, Bay of Panama—September 
27 to October 8. To protect American inter- 
ests during a revolution. 
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1863—Japan—July 16. To redress an insult 
to the American flag—firing on an American 
vessel—at Shimonoseki. 

1864—Japan—July 14 to August 3. To pro- 
tect the United States Minister to Japan 
when he visited Yedo to negotiate concern- 
ing some American claims against Japan, 
and to make his negotiations easier by im- 
pressing the Japanese with American power. 

1864—Japan—September 4 to 14. To compel 
Japan and the Prince of Nagato in particular 
to permit the Straits of Shimonoseki to be 
used by foreign shipping in accordance with 
treaties already signed. 

1865—Panama—March 9 and 10. To protect 
the lives and property of American residents 
during a revolution. 

1866—Merico. To protect American resi- 
dents, General Sedgwick and 100 men in No- 
vember obtained surrender of Matamoras. 
After 3 days he was ordered by U.S. Govern- 
ment to withdraw. His act was repudiated by 
the President. 

1866—China—June 20 to July 7. To punish 
an assault on the American consul at 
Newchwang; July 14, for consultation with 
authorities on shore; August 9, at Shanghai, 
to help extinguish a serious fire in the city. 

1867—Nicaragua. Marines occupied Mana- 
gua and Leon. 

1867—1sland of Formosa—June 13. To punish 
& horde of savages who were supposed to 
have murdered the crew of a wrecked Amer- 
ican vessel. 

1868—Japan (Osaka, Hiolo, Nagasaki, Yoko- 
hama, and Negata)—February 4 to 8 April 4 to 
May 12, June 12 and 13. To protect American 
interests during the civil war in Japan over 
the abolition of the Shogunate and the res- 
toration of the Mikado. 

1868—Uruguay—February 7 and 8, 19 to 26. 
То protect foreign residents and the custom- 
house during an insurrection at Montevideo. 

1868—Colombia—April. То protect  pas- 
sengers and treasure in transit at Aspinwall 
during the absence of local police or troops 
on the occasion of the death of the President 
of Colombia. 

1870—Merico—June 17 and 18. To destroy 
the pirate ship Forward, which had been run 
aground about 40 miles up the Rio Tecapan. 

1870—Hawaiian Islands—September 21. To 
place the American flag at half mast upon 
the death of Queen Kalama, when the Amer- 
ican consul at Honolulu would not assume 
responsibility for so doing. 

1871—Korea—June 10 to 12. To punish na- 
tives for depredations on Americans, particu- 
larly for murdering the crew of the General 
Sherman and burning the schooner, and for 
later firing on other American small boats 
taking soundings up the Salee River. 

1873—Colombia (Bay of Panama)—May 7 to 
22, September 23 to October 9. To protect 
American interests during hostilities over 
possession of the government of the State of 
Panama. 

1873--Мегісо. United States troops crossed 
the Mexican border repeatedly in pursuit of 
cattle and other thíeves. There were some re- 
ciprocal pursuits by Mexican troops into bor- 
der territory. The cases were only tech- 
nically invasions, if that, although Mexico 
protested constantly. Notable cases were at 
Remolina in May 1873 and at Las Cuevas in 
1875. Washington orders often supported 
these excursions. Agreements between Mex- 
ico and the United States, the first in 1882, 
finally legitimized such raids. They contin- 
ued intermittently, with minor disputes, 
until 1896. 

1874—Hawaiian Islands—February 12 to 20. 
To preserve order and protect American lives 
and interests during the coronation of a new 
king. 
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1876--Мегісо--Мау 18. To police the town of 
Matamoras temporarily while it was without 
other government. 

1882—Egypt—July 14 to 18. To protect 
American interests during warfare between 
British and Egyptians and looting of the city 
of Alexandria by Arabs. 

1885—Panama (Colon)—January 18 and 19. 
To guard the valuables in transit over the 
Panama Railroad, and the safes and vaults of 
the company during revolutionary activity. 
In March, April, and May in the cities of 
Colon and Panama, to reestablish freedom of 
transit during revolutionary activity. 

1888—Korea—June. To protect American 
residents in Seoul during unsettled political 
conditions, when an outbreak of the popu- 
lace was expected. 

1888—Haiti—December 20. To persuade the 
Haitian Government to give up an American 
steamer which had been seized on the charge 
of breach of blockade. 

1888-89—Samoa—November 14, 1888, to 
March 20, 1889. To protect American citizens 
and the consulate during a native civil war. 

1889—Hawaiian Islands—July 30 and 31. To 
protect American interests at Honolulu dur- 
ing а revolution. 

1890—Argentina—A naval party landed to 
protect U.S. consulate and legation in Bue- 
nos Aires. 

1891—Haiti—To protect American lives and 
property on Navassa Island. 

1891— Bering Strait—July 2 to October 5. To 
stop seal poaching. 

1891—Chile—August 28 to 30. To protect the 
American consulate and the women and chil- 
dren who had taken refuge in it during a rev- 
olution in Valparaiso. 

1893—Hawaii—January 16 to April 1. Osten- 
sibly to protect American lives and property; 
&ctually to promote a provisional govern- 
ment under Sanford B. Dole. Thís action was 
disavowed by the United States. 

1894—Brazil—January. To protect Amer- 
ісап commerce and shipping at Rio de Janei- 
ro during а Brazilian civil war. No landing 
was attempted but there was a display of 
naval force. 

1894—Nicaragua—July 6 to August 7. To 
protect American interests at Bluefields fol- 
lowing а revolution. 

1894-95—China. Marines were stationed at 
Tientsin and penetrated to Peking for pro- 
tection purposes during the Sino-Japanese 
War. 

1894-95—China. Naval vessel beached and 
used as a fort at Newchwang for protection 
of American nationals. 

1894-96—Korea—July 24, 1894 to April 3, 
1896. To protect American lives and interests 
at Seoul during and following the Sino-Japa- 
nese War. A guard of marines was kept at the 
American legation most of the time until 
April 1896. 

1895—Colombia—March 8 to 9. To protect 
American interests during an attack on the 
town of Bocas del Toro by a bandit chieftain. 

1896—Nicaragua—May 2 to 4. To protect 
American interests in Corinto during politi- 
cal unrest. 

1898—Nicaragua—February 7 and 8. To pro- 
tect American lives and property at San 
Juan del Sur. 

1898—The Spanish-American War. On April 
25, 1898, the United States declared war with 
Spain. 

1898-99—China—November 5, 1898 to March 
15, 1899. To provide a guard for the legation 
at Peking and the consulate at Tientsin dur- 
ing contest between the Dowager Empress 
and her son. 

1899—Nicaragua. To protect American in- 
terests at San Juan del Norte, February 22 to 
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March 5, and at Bluefields a few weeks later 
in connection with the insurrection of Gen. 
Juan P. Reyes. 

1899—Samoa—March 13 to May 15. To pro- 
tect American interests and to take part in 
& bloody contention over the succession to 
the throne. 

1899-1901— Philippine Islands. To protect 
American interests following the war with 
Spain, and to conquer the islands by defeat- 
ing the Filipinos in their war for independ- 
ence. 

1900—China—May 24 to September 28. To 
protect foreign lives during the Boxer rising, 
particularly at Peking. For many years after 
this experience а permanent legation guard 
was maintained in Peking, and was strength- 
ened at times as trouble threatened. 

1901—Colombia (State of Panama)—Novem- 
ber 20 to December 4. To protect American 
property on the Isthmus and to keep transit 
lines open during serious revolutionary dis- 
turbances. 

1902—Colombia—April 16 to 23. To protect 
American lives and property at Bocas del 
Toro during а civil war. 

1902—Colombia (State of Panama)—Septem- 
ber 17 to November 18. To place armed 
guards on all trains crossing the Isthmus and 
to keep the railroad line open. 

1908—Honduras—March 23 to 30 or 31. То 
protect the American consulate and the 
steamship wharf at Puerto Cortez during а 
period of revolutionary activity. 

1903—Dominican  Republic—March 30 to 
April 21. To protect American interests in 
the city of Santo Domingo during a revolu- 
tionary outbreak. 

1903—Syria—September 7 to 12. To protect 
the American consulate in Beirut when a 
local Moslem uprising was feared. 

1903-04—-Abyssinia. Twenty-five marines 
were sent to Abyssinia to protect the U.S. 
Counsul General while he negotiated a trea- 
ty. 
1903-14—Panama. To protect American in- 
terests and lives during and following the 
revolution for independence from Colombia 
over construction of the Isthmus Canal. With 
brief intermissions, United States Marines 
were stationed on the Isthmus from Novem- 
ber 4, 1903, to January 21, 1914, to guard 
American interests. 

1904—Dominican Republic—January 2 to 
February 11. To protect American interests 
in Puerto Plata and Sosua and Santo Do- 
mingo City during revolutionary fighting. 

1904—Tangier, Morocco. “Ме want either 
Perdicaris alive or Raisula dead.” Dem- 
onstration by a squadron to force release of 
a kidnapped American. Marine guard landed 
to protect consul general. 

1904—Panama—November 17 to 24. To рго- 
tect American lives and property at Ancon 
at the time of a threatened insurrection. 

1904-05—Korea—January 5, 1904, to Novem- 
ber 11, 1905. To guard the American legation 
in Seoul. 

1904-05--Котеа. Marine guard sent to Seoul 
for protection during Russo-Japanese War. 

1906-09—Cuba—September 1906 to January 
23, 1909. Intervention to restore order, pro- 
tect foreigners, and establish a stable gov- 
ernment after serious revolutionary activity. 

1907—Honduras—March 18 to June 8. To 
protect American interests during a war be- 
tween Honduras and Nicaragua; troops were 
stationed for a few days or weeks in Trujillo, 
Ceiba, Puerto Cortez, San Pedro, Laguna and 
Choloma. 

1910—Nicaragua—February 22. During a 
civil war, to get information of conditions at 
Corinto; May 19 to September 4, to protect 
American interests at Bluefields. 
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1911—Honduras—January 26 and some 
weeks thereafter. To protect American lives 
and interests during a civil war in Honduras. 

1911—China. Approaching stages of the na- 
tionalist revolution. An ensign and 10 men in 
October tried to enter Wuchang to rescue 
missionaries but retired on being warned 
away. A small landing force guarded Amer- 
ican private property and consulate at Han- 
kow in October. A marine guard was estab- 
lished in November over the cable stations at 
Shanghai. Landing forces were sent for pro- 
tection in Nanking, Chinkiang, Taku and 
elsewhere. 

1912—Honduras. Small force landed to pre- 
vent seizure by the government of an Amer- 
ican-owned railroad at Puerto Cortez. Forces 
withdrawn after the United States dis- 
approved the action. 

1912—Panama. Troops, on request of both 
political parties, supervised elections outside 
the Canal Zone. 

1912—Cuba—June 5 to August 5. To protect 
American interests on the Province of 
Oriente, and in Havana. 

1912—China—August 24 to 26, on Kentucky 
Island, and August 26 to 30 at Camp Nichol- 
son. To protect Americans and American in- 
terests during revolutionary activity. 

1912—Turkey—November 18 to December 3. 
To guard the American legation at Con- 
stantinople during a Balkan War. 

1912-25—Nicaragua—August to November 
1912. To protect American interests during 
an attempted revolution. A small force serv- 
ing as a legation guard and as a promoter of 
peace and governmental stability, remained 
until August 5, 1925. 

1912-41—China. The disorders which began 
with the Kuomintang rebellion in 1912, which 
were redirected by the invasion of China by 
Japan and finally ended by war between 
Japan and the United States in 1941, led to 
demonstrations and landing parties for the 
protection of U.S. interests in China con- 
tinuously and at many points from 1912 on to 
1941. The guard at Peking and along the 
route to the sea was maintained until 1941. 
In 1927, the United States had 5,670 troops 
ashore in China and 44 naval vessels in its 
waters. In 1933 the United States had 3,027 
armed men ashore. All this protective action 
was in general terms based on treaties with 
China ranging from 1858 to 1901. 

1913—Merico—September 5 to 7. А few ma- 
rines landed at Ciaris Estero to aid in evacu- 
ating American citizens and others from the 
Yaqui Valley, made dangerous for foreigners 
by civil strife. 

1914—Haiti—January 29 to February 9, Feb- 
ruary 20 to 21, October 19. To protect Amer- 
ican nationals in a time of dangerous unrest. 

1914—Dominican Republic—June and July. 
During a revolutionary movement, United 
States naval forces by gunfire stopped the 
bombardment of Puerto Plata, and by threat 
of force maintained Santo Domingo City asa 
neutral zone. 

1914-17--Мегісо. The undeclared Mexican- 
American hostilities following the Dolphin 
affair and Villa’s raids included capture of 
Vera Cruz and later Pershing’s expedition 
into northern Mexico. 

1915-34—Haiti—July 28, 1915, to August 15, 
1934. To maintain order during a period of 
chronic and threatened insurrection. 

1916—China. American forces landed to 
quell а riot taking place on American prop- 
erty in Nanking. 

1916-24—Dominican Republic—May 1916 to 
September 1924. To maintain order during a 
period of chronic and threatened insurrec- 
tion. 
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1917—China. American troops were landed 
&t Chungking to protect American lives dur- 
ing a political crisis.. 

1917-18—World War I. On April 6, 1917, the 
United States declared war with Germany 
and on December 7, 1917, with Austria-Hun- 


кагу. 

1917-22—Cuba. To protect American inter- 
ests during an insurrection and subsequent 
unsettled conditions. Most of the United 
States armed forces left Cuba by August 
1919, but two companies remained аб 
Camaguey until February 1922. 

1918-19--Метісо. After withdrawal of the 
Pershing expedition, U.S. troops entered 
Mexico in pursuit of bandits at least three 
times in 1918 and six in 1919. In August 1918 
American and Mexican troops fought at 
Nogales. 

1918-20—Panama. For police duty according 
to treaty stipulations, at Chiriqui, during 
election disturbances and subsequent unrest. 

1918-20—Soviet Russia. Marines were landed 
at and near Vladivostok in June and July to 
protect the American consulate and other 
points in the fighting between the Bolsheviki 
troops and the Czech Army which had tra- 
versed Siberia from the western front. A 
joint proclamation of emergency govern- 
ment and neutrality was issued by the Amer- 
ican, Japanese, British, French, and Czech 
commanders in July and the party remained 
until late August. In August 7,000 men were 
landed in Vladivostok and remained until 
January 1920, as part of an allied occupation 
force. In September 1918, 5,000 American 
troops joined the allied intervention force at 
Archangel and remained until June 1919. 
These operations were to offset effects of the 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia and were 
partly supported by Czarist or Kerensky ele- 
ments. 

1919—Dalmatia. U.S. forces were landed at 
Trau at the request of Italian authorities to 
police order between the Italians and Serbs. 

1919--ТитКеу. Marines from the U.S.S. Ari- 
20na were landed to guard the U.S. Consulate 
during the Greek occupation of Constantino- 
ple. 

1919—Honduras—September 8 to 12. A land 
force was sent ashore to maintain order іп а 
neutral zone during an attempted revolution. 

1920—China—March 14. A landing force was 
sent ashore for a few hours to protect lives 
during a disturbance at Kiukiang. 

1920—Guatemala—April 9 to 27. To protect 
the American Legation and other American 
interests, such as the cable station, during а 
period of fighting between Unionists and the 
Government of Guatemala. 

1920-22—Russia (Siberia)—Febraury 16, 1920, 
to November 19, 1922. A marine guard to pro- 
tect the United States radio station and 
property on Russian Island, Bay of Vladivos- 
tok 


1921—Panama-Costa Rica. American naval 
squadrons demonstrated in April on both 
sides of the Isthmus to prevent war between 
the two countries over a boundary dispute. 

1922—Turkey—September and October. A 
landing force was sent ashore with consent 
of both Greek and Turkish authorities, to 
protect American lives and property when 
the Turkish Nationalists entered Smyrna. 

1922-23--Сһіпа. Between April 1922 and No- 
vember 1923 marines were landed five times 
to protect Americans during periods of un- 
rest. 

1924—Honduras—February 28 to March 31, 
September 10 to 15. To protect American 
lives and interests during election hos- 
tilities. 

1924—China—September. Marines меге 
landed to protect Americans and other for- 
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eigners in Shanghai during Chinese factional 
hostilities. 

1925—China—January 15 to August 29. 
Fighting of Chinese factions accompanied by 
riots and demonstrations in Shanghai neces- 
sitated landing American forces to protect 
lives and property in the International Set- 
tlement. 

1925—Honduras—April 19 to 21. To protect 
foreigners аб La Ceiba during a political up- 
heaval. 

1925—Panama—October 12 to 23. Strikes 
and rent riots led to the landing of about 600 
American troops to keep order and protect 
American interests. 

1926—China—August and September. The 
Nationalist attack on Hankow necessitated 
the landing of American naval forces to pro- 
tect American citizens. A small guard was 
maintained аб the consulate general even 
after September 16, when the rest of the 
forces were withdrawn. Likewise, when Na- 
tionalist forces captured Kiukiang, naval 
forces were landed for the protection of for- 
eigners November 4 to 6. 

1926-33—Nicaragua—May " to June 5, 1926; 
August 27, 1926, to January 3, 1933. The coup 
d'etat of General Chamorro aroused revolu- 
tionary activities leading to the landing of 
American marines to protect the interests of 
the United States. United States forces came 
and went, but seem not to have left the 
country entirely until January 3, 1933. Their 
work included activity against the outlaw 
leader Sandino in 1928. 

1927—China—February. Fighting at Shang- 
hai caused American naval forces and ma- 
rines to be increased there. In March a naval 
guard was stationed at the American 
consultate at Nanking after Nationalist 
forces captured the city. American and Brit- 
ish destroyers later used shell fire to protect 
Americans and other foreigners. Subse- 
quently additional forces of marines and 
naval vessels were stationed in the vicinity 
of Shanghai and Tientsin. 

1932—China. American forces were landed 
to protect American interests during the 
Japanese occupation of Shanghai. 

1933—Cuba. During a revolution against 
President Gerardo Machada naval forces 
demonstrated but no landing was made. 

1934—China. Marines landed at Foochow to 
protect the American Consulate. 

1940—Newfoundland, Bermuda, St. Lucia, Ba- 
hamas, Jamaica, Antigua, Trinidad, and British 
Guiana. Troops were sent to guard air and 
naval bases obtained by negotiation with 
Great Britain. These were sometimes called 
lend-lease bases. 

1941—Greeniand. Taken under protection of 
the United States in April. 

1941—Netherlands (Dutch Guiana). In No- 
vember the President ordered American 
troops to occupy Dutch Guiana but by agree- 
ment with the Netherlands government in 
exile, Brazil cooperated to protect aluminum 
ore supply from the bauxite mines in Suri- 
nam. 
1941--Ісеіапа. Taken under the protection 
of the United States, with consent of its 
Government, for strategic reasons. 

1941—Germany. Sometime in the spring the 
President ordered the Navy to patrol ship 
lanes to Europe. By July U.S. warships were 
convoying and by September were attacking 
German submarines. In November, the Neu- 
trality Act was partly repealed to protect 
military aid to Britain, Russia, etc. 

1941-45—World War П. On December 8, 
1941, the United States declared war with 
Japan, on December 11 with Germany and 
Italy, and on June 5, 1942, with Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Romania. 
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1945—China. In October 50,000 U.S. Marines 
were sent to North China to assist Chinese 
Nationalist authorities in disarming and re- 
patriating the Japanese in China and con- 
trolling ports, railroads, and airfields. This 
was in addition to approximately 60,000 U.S. 
forces remaining in China at the end of 
World War II. 

1946—Trieste. President Truman ordered 
the augmentation of U.S. troops along the 
zonal occupation line and the reinforcement 
of air forces in northern Italy after Yugoslav 
forces shot down an unarmed U.S. Army 
transport plane flying over Venezia Giulia. 
Earlier U.S. naval units had been dispatched 
to the scene. 

1948—Palestine. A marine consular guard 
was sent to Jerusalem to protect the U.S. 
Consul General. 

1948-49--Сһіпа. Marines were dispatched to 
Nanking to protect the American Embassy 
when the city fell to Communist troops, and 
to Shanghai to aid in the protection and 
evacuation of Americans. 

1950-53—Korean War. The United States re- 
sponded to North Korean invasion of South 
Korea by going to its assistance, pursuant to 
United Nations Security Council resolutions. 

1950-55— Formosa (Taiwan). In June 1950 at 
the beginning of the Korean War President 
Truman ordered the U.S. Seventh Fleet to 
prevent Chinese Communist attacks upon 
Formosa and Chinese Nationalist operations 
against mainland China. 

1954-55—China. Naval units evacuated U.S. 
civilians and military personnel from the 
Tachen Islands. 

1956—Egypt. A marine battalion evacuated 
U.S. nationals and other persons from Alex- 
andria during the Suez crisis. 

1958—Lebanon. Marines were landed in Leb- 
anon at the invitation of its government to 
help protect against threatened insurrection 
supported from the outside. 

1959-60—The Caribbean. 2d Marine Ground 
Task Force was deployed to protect U.S. na- 
tionals during the Cuban crisis. 

1962—Cuba. President Kennedy instituted а 
"quarantine" on the shipment of offensive 
missiles to Cuba from the Soviet Union. He 
also warned the Soviet Union that the 
launching of any missile from Cuba against 
any nation in the Western Hemisphere would 
bring about U.S. nuclear retaliation on the 
Soviet Union. A negotiated settlement was 
achieved in а few days. 

1962—Thailand. Тһе 3d Marine Expedition- 
ary Unit landed on May 17, 1962 to support 
that country during the threat of Com- 
munist pressure from outside; by July 30 the 
5,000 marines had been withdrawn. 

1962-75— Laos. From October 1962 until 1975, 
the United States played a role of military 
support in Laos. 

1964—Congo. The United States sent four 
transport planes to provide airlift for Congo- 
lese troops during а rebellion and to trans- 
port Belgian paratroopers to rescue foreign- 
ers. 

1964-73— Vietnam War. U.S. military advis- 
ers had been in South Vietnam for a decade, 
and their numbers had been increased as the 
military position of the Saigon government 
became weaker. After the attacks on U.S. de- 
stroyers in the Tonkin Gulf, President John- 
son asked for a resolution expressing U.S. de- 
termination to support freedom and protect 
peace in Southeast Asia. Congress responded 
with the Tonkin Gulf Resolution, expressing 
support for all necessary measures" the 
President might take to repel armed attack 
against U.S. forces and prevent further ag- 
gression. Following this resolution, and fol- 
lowing a Communist attack on а U.S. instal- 
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lation in central Vietnam, the United States 
escalated its participation in the war to а 
peak of 543,000 in April 1969. 

1965—Dominican Republic. The United 
States intervened to protect lives and prop- 
erty during a Dominican revolt and sent 
more troops as fears grew that the revolu- 
tionary forces were coming increasingly 
under Communist control. 

1967—Congo. The United States sent three 
military transport aircraft with crews to 
provide the Congo central government with 
logistical support during a revolt. 

1970—Cambodia. U.S. troops were ordered 
into Cambodia to clean out Communist sanc- 
tuaries from which Viet Cong and North Vi- 
etnamese attacked U.S. and South Vietnam- 
ese forces in Vietnam. The object of this at- 
tack, which lasted from April 30 to June 30, 
was to ensure the continuing safe with- 
drawal of American forces from South Viet- 
nam and to assist the program of Vietnam- 
ization. 

1974—Evacuation from Cyprus. United 
States naval forces evacuated U.S. civillans 
during hostilities between Turkish and 
Greek Cypriot forces. 

1975—Evacuation from Vietnam. On April 3, 
1975, President Ford reported U.S. naval ves- 
sels, helicopters, and marines had been sent 
to assist in evacuation of refugees and U.S. 
nationals from Vietnam.? 

1975—Evacuation from Cambodia. On April 
12, 1975, President Ford reported that he had 
ordered U.S. military forces to proceed with 
the planned evacuation of U.S. citizens from 
Cambodia. 

1975—South Vietnam. On April 30, 1975, 
President Ford reported that а force of 70 
evacuation helicopters and 865 marines had 
evacuated about, 1,400 U.S. citizens and 5,500 
third country nationals and South Vietnam- 
ese from landing zones near the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Saigon and Tan Son Nhut Airfield. 

1915--Мауадиег incident. On Мау 15, 1975, 
President Ford reported he had ordered mili- 
tary forces to retake the SS Mayaguez, a 
merchant vessel en route from Hong Kong to 
Thailand with U.S. citizen crew which was 
seized from Cambodian naval patrol boats in 
international waters and forced to proceed to 
& nearby island. 

1976—Lebanon. On July 22 and 23, 1974, heli- 
copters from five U.S. naval vessels evacu- 
&ted approximately 250 Americans and Euro- 
peans from Lebanon during fighting between 
Lebanese factions after an overland convoy 
evacuation had been blocked by hostilities. 

1976--Котеа. Additional forces were sent to 
Korea after two American military personnel 
were killed while in the demilitarized zone 
between North and South Korea for the pur- 
pose of cutting down a tree. 

1978—Zaire. From May 19 through June 
1978, the United States utilized military 
transport aircraft to provide logistical sup- 
port to Belgian and French rescue operations 
in Zaire. 

1980—/тап. On April 26, 1980, President 
Carter reported the use of six U.S. transport 
planes and eight helicopters in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to rescue American hostages 
being held in Iran. 


This and subsequent mentions of Presidential re- 
ports refer to reports the President has submitted to 
Congress that might be considered pursuant to the 
War Powers Resolution (Public Law 91-148, Novem- 
ber 7, 1973). For a discussion of the War Powers Res- 
olution and various types of reports required under 
it, see The War Powers Resolution: Fifteen Years of 
Experience, CRS Report 88-529 F; or The War Powers 
Resolution: Presidential Compliance, CRS Issue 
Brief IB81050, updated regularly. 
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1981—El Salvador. After a guerilla offensive 
against the government of El Salvador, addi- 
tional U.S. military advisers were sent to El 
Salvador, bringing the total to approxi- 
mately 55, assist in training government 
forces in counterinsurgency. The number of 
advisers remained at the level of approxi- 
mately 55 at the end of October 1989. 

1981—Libya. On August 19, 1981, U.S. planes 
based on the carrier Nimitz shot down two 
Libyan jets over the Gulf of Sidra after one 
of the Libyan jets had fired а heat-seeking 
missile. The United States periodically held 
freedom of navigation exercises in the Gulf 
of Sidra, claimed by Libya as territorial wa- 
ters but considered international waters by 
the United States. 

1982—Sinai. On March 19, 1982, President 
Reagan reported the deployment of military 
personnel and equipment to participate in 
the Multinational Force and Observers in the 
Sinai. Participation had been authorized by 
the Multinational Force and Observers Reso- 
lution, Public Law 97-132. 

1982—Lebanon. On August 21, 1982, Presi- 
dent Reagan reported the dispatch of 80 ma- 
rines to serve in the multinational force to 
assist in the withdrawal of members of the 
Palestine Liberation force from Beirut. The 
Marines left Sept. 20, 1982. 

1982—Lebonon. On September 29, 1982, 
President Reagan reported the deployment 
of 1200 marines to serve in a temporary mul- 
tinational force to facilitate the restoration 
of Lebanese government sovereignty. On 
Sept. 29, 1983, Congress passed the Multi- 
national Force in Lebanon Resolution (P.L. 
98-119) authorizing the continued participa- 
tion for eighteen months. 

1983—Egypt. After a Libyan plane bombed a 
city in Sudan on March 18, 1983, and Sudan 
and Egypt appealed for assistance, the Unit- 
ed States dispatched an AWACS electronic 
surveillance plane to Egypt. 

1983-89—Honduras. In July 1983 the United 
States undertook а series of exercises in 
Honduras that some believed might lead to 
conflict with Nicaragua. On March 25, 1986, 
unarmed U.S. military helicopters and crew- 
men ferried Honduran troops to the Nica- 
raguan border to repel Nicaraguan troops. 

1983—Chad. On August 8, 1983, President 
Reagan reported the deployment of two 
AWACS electronic surveillance planes and 
eight Е-15 fighter planes and ground 
logistical support forces to assist Chad 
against Libyan and rebel forces. 

1983—Grenada. On October 25, 1983, Presi- 
dent Reagan reported a landing on Grenada 
by Marines and Army airborne troops to pro- 
tect lives and assist in the restoration of law 
and order and at the request of five members 
of the Organization of Eastern Caribbean 
States. 

1984— Persian Gulf. On June 5, 1984, Saudi 
Arabian jet fighter planes, aided by intel- 
ligence from & U.S. AWACS electronic sur- 
veillance aircraft and fueled by a U.S. KC-10 
tanker, shot down two Iranian fighter planes 
over an area of the Persian Gulf proclaimed 
ав а protected zone for shipping. 

1985—Jtaly. On October 10, 1985, U.S. Navy 
pilots intercepted an Egyptian airliner and 
forced it to land in Sicily. The airliner was 
carrying the hijackers of the Italian cruise 
ship Achille Lauro who had killed an Amer- 
ican citizen during the hijacking. 

1986—Libya. On March 26, 1986, President 
Reagan reported to Congress that, on March 
24 and 25, U.S. forces, while engaged in free- 
dom of navigation exercises around the Gulf 
of Sidra, had been attacked by Libyan mis- 
siles and the United States had responded 
with missiles. 
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1986—Libya. On April 16, 1986, President 
Reagan reported that U.S. air and naval 
forces had conducted bombing strikes on ter- 
rorist facilities and military installations in 
Libya. 

1986—Bolivia. U.S. Army personnel and air- 
craft assisted Bolivia in anti-drug oper- 
ations. 

1987-88—Persian Gulf. After the Iran-Iraq 
War resulted in several military incidents in 
the Persian Gulf, the United States in- 
creased U.S. Navy forces operating in the 
Persian Gulf and adopted a policy of 
reflagging and escorting Kuwaiti oil tankers 
through the Gulf. President Reagan reported 
that U.S. ships had been fired upon or struck 
mines or taken other military action on Sep- 
tember 23, October 10, and October 20, 1987 
and April 19, July 4, and July 14, 1988. The 
United States gradually reduced its forces 
after a cease-fire between Iran and Iraq on 
August 20, 1988. 

1988—Panama. In mid-March and April 1988, 
during a period of instability in Panama and 
as pressure grew for Panamanian military 
leader General Noriega to resign, the United 
States sent 1,000 troops to Panama, to fur- 
ther safeguard the canal, 17.8. lives, property 
and interests in the area.“ The forces supple- 
mented 10,000 U.S. military personnel al- 
ready in Panama. 

1989—Libya. On January 4, 1989, two U.S. 
Navy F-14 aircraft based on the U.S.S. John 
F. Kennedy shot down two Libyan jet fight- 
ers over the Mediterranean Sea about 70 
miles north of Libya. Тһе U.S. pilots said the 
Libyan planes had demonstrated hostile 
intentions. 

1989—Panama. On May 11, 1989, in response 
to General Noriega's disregard of the results 
of the Panamanian election, President Bush 
ordered а brigade-sized force of approxi- 
mately 1,900 troops to augment the esti- 
mated 11,000 U.S. forces already in the area. 

1989— Andean Initiative in War on Drugs. On 
September 15, 1989, President Bush an- 
nounced that military and law enforcement 
assistance would be sent to help the Andean 
nations of Colombia, Bolivia, and Peru com- 
bat illicit drug producers and traffickers. By 
mid-September there were 50-100 U.S. mili- 
tary advisers in Colombia in connection with 
transport and training in the use of military 
equipment, plus seven Special Forces teams 
of 2-12 persons to train troops in the three 
countries. 

1989—Philippines. On December 1, 1989, 
President Bush ordered U.S. fighter planes 
from Clark Air Base in the Philippines to as- 
sist the Aquino government to repel а coup 
attempt. In addition, 100 marines were sent 
from the U.S. Navy base at Subic Bay to pro- 
tect the U.S. Embassy in Manila. 


—— 


TERRY ANDERSON 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to inform my colleagues that today 
marks the 2,119th day that Terry An- 
derson has been held captive in Leb- 
anon. 

Since the adjournment of the 10156 
Congress, we have witnessed the re- 
lease of all of the remaining hostages 
held in Iraq and Kuwait by Saddam 
Hussein. Through the Christmas season 
and the first days of the new year, we 
continue to celebrate their reunion 
with their families and loved ones. 

Yet, in our joy over their freedom, we 
must not lose sight of the Americans 
held hostage in Lebanon. Terry Ander- 
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son is the longest held. Christmas 1990 
is the sixth he has spent with his cap- 
tors. 


HONORING WILLIAM SISSLER 


Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I rise 
today to urge my colleagues in the U.S. 
Senate to join me in paying tribute to 
а remarkable man who has devoted 
years of public service to the city of 
Crestwood, MO. I am speaking of Mr. 
Charles William Sissler. 

Bill has served on the Board of Alder- 
man for over 12 years. He has contrib- 
uted to the city in countless ways by 
helping the elderly and the poor in 
times of need. He is also very active in 
Missouri politics as а precinct captain 
of the Gravois Republican Organiza- 
tion. 

In addition to his dedication to his 
hometown, Bill also served his country 
during World War II. He was one of a 
committee of engineers that were as- 
signed to Pearl Harbor a few days after 
the tragic Japanese attack. Bill cast 
the deciding vote to leave the U.S.S. 
Arizona in its resting place in Pearl 
Harbor and because of this, millions of 
people are able to see and remember 
this special place that is а part of our 
history. He was also responsible for 
saving the lives of several men on 
board the Lerington during the Battle 
of the Coral Sea. As the ship sank and 
people evacuated, Bill stopped to check 
one of the chambers, and found it was 
full of men trapped inside. He was rec- 
ognized for his valiant and heroic ef- 
forts. 

Mr. President, the people of Crest- 
wood are grateful for Bill's service, loy- 
alty and dedication. I join his family 
and many friends in thanking him for 
decades of selfless service to his com- 
munity. The city of Crestwood is in- 
deed fortunate to have such a dedicated 
public servant as Charles William 
Sissler. 


NOTICE REGARDING MASS 
MAILING REPORTS 


Formerly Senate rule 40 of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate required 
Senators to register all mass mailings 
distributed during а calendar year by 
February 1 the succeeding calendar 
year. A letter to Senators dated De- 
cember 14, 1990, advised the offices of а 
filing date of January 2, 1991, for 1990 
mass mailings based upon language 
contained in the 1990 Congressional 
Handbook. The Rules Committee has 
subsequently notified the Secretary of 
the Senate that in the absence of a fil- 
ing date requirement by statute or reg- 
ulation, the Secretary may establish 
the quarterly filings dates for mass 
mailings as required by section 323 of 
the Legislative Branch Appropriations 
Act for 1991. 

In the interest of allowing Senators' 
offices sufficient time in which to com- 
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pile accurate and complete reports, 
starting with all mailings sent after 
October 1, 1990, mass mailings must be 
filed on а quarterly basis on the 25th 
дау of the month after the close of a 
preceding fiscal year quarter (January 
25, April 25, July 25, and October 25); 
and must include the number of pieces 
mailed for each mass mailing. Тһе fil- 
ing which will be due on Friday, Janu- 
ary 25, 1991, must include all mass 
mailings for calendar year 1990. In ad- 
dition, the number of pieces sent for 
those mailings generated between Oc- 
tober 1 and December 31, 1990, must 
also be provided. 

Mass mailing registrations should be 
filed with the Senate Office of Public 
Records, 232 Hart Building, Washing- 
ton, DC 20510-7116. The Public Records 
Office will be open from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
on the filing date to accept the filings. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED SUBSEQUENT TO SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 30, 1989, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on November 1, 
1990, subsequent to the sine die ad- 
journment of the Congress, received а 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing that the Speaker has 
signed the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions: 


S. 605. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; 

S. 677. An act to amend the Arctic Re- 
search and Policy Act of 1984 to improve and 
clarify its provisions; 

S. 1805. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to reinstate oil and gas lease 
LA 033164; 

S. 2287. An act to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for research and development, 
space flight, control and data communica- 
tions, construction of facilities, and research 
and program management, and for other pur- 
poses; 

8. 3187. An act to address immediate prob- 
lems affecting environmental cleanup activi- 
ties; 

S. 3237. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to sell certain silver proof 
coin sets; 

H.R. 1396. An act to amend the Federal se- 
curities laws in order to facilitate coopera- 
tion between the United States and foreign 
countries in securities law enforcement; 

H.R. 3310. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for activities of the National Tele- 
communications and Information Adminis- 
tration for fiscal years 1990 and 1991; 

H.R. 4808. An act to encourage solar, wind, 
waste, and geothermal power production by 
removing the size limitations contained in 
the Public Utility Regulatory Policies Act of 
1978; 

H.R. 5113. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend the 
program for the prevention and control of in- 
juries; 

H.R. 5140. An act to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to im- 
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prove secondary school programs for basic 
skills improvement and dropout prevention 
and reentry, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5158. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, and for 
sundry independent agencies, commissions, 
corporations, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1991, and for other pur- 


poses; 

Н.Н. 5313. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5507. An act regarding the Early Win- 
ters Resorts; 

H.R. 5667. An act to amend the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1974 to transfer 
jurisdiction of the Big Fork National River 
&nd Recreation Area from the Secretary of 
the Army to the Secretary of the Interior; 

H.R. 5732. An act to promote and strength- 
en aviation security, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5871. An act to amend the farm quota 
provisions of section 319 (g), (h) and (1) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, and for 
other purposes; 

S.J. Res. 206. Joint resolution calling for 
the United States to encourage immediate 
negotiations toward а new agreement among 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Parties, for 
the full protection of Antarctica as a global 
ecological commons; 

S.J. Res. 302. Joint resolution providing for 
reappointment of Anne Legendre Armstrong 
as а citizen regent of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; 

S.J. Res. 318. Joint resolution providing for 
appointment of Ira Michael Heyman as a cit- 
izen regent of the Smithsonian Institution; 
and 

S.J. Res. 369. Joint resolution designating 
1991 as the “Year of Thanksgiving for the 
Blessings of Liberty." 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1989, the en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions were 
signed on November 5, 1990, subsequent 
to the sine die adjournment of the Con- 
gress by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. BYRD]. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1989, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on November 5, 
1990, subsequent to the sine die ad- 
journment of the Congress, announcing 
that the Speaker has signed the follow- 
ing enrolled bills and joint resolution: 

H.R. 996. An act to promote excellence in 
American mathematics, science and engi- 
neering education; enhance the scientific 
and technical literacy of the American pub- 
lic; stimulate the professional development 
of scientists and engineers; increase the par- 
ticipation of women and minorities in ca- 
reers in mathematics, science, and engineer- 
ing; and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1463. An act to amend the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1969 relating 
to the Washington Metrorail System; 

H.R. 2497. An act to authorize and encour- 
age Federal agencies to use mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, and other techniques 
for the prompt and informal resolution of 
disputes, and for other purposes; 

H.R, 3045. An act to amend chapters 5 and 
9 of title 17, United States Code, to clarify 
that States, instrumentalities of States, and 
officers and employees of States acting in 
their official capacity are subject to suit in 
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Federal court by any person for infringement 
of copyright and infringement of exclusive 
rights in mask works, and that all the rem- 
edies can be obtained in such suit that can 
be obtained in a suit that can be obtained in 
& suit against a private person or against 
other public entities; 

H.R. 3134. An act for the relief of Mrs. Joan 
R. Daronco; 

H.R. 4630. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to acquire and study 
certain lands in the State of New Mexico, 
апа for other purposes; 

H.R. 4653. An act to reauthorize the Export 
Administration Act of 1979, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 4721. An act to designate the Federal 
building located at 340 North Pleasant Val- 
ley Road in Winchester, УА, as the “J. Ken- 
neth Robinson Postal Building"; 

H.R. 4739. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1991 for military activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense, for mili- 
tary construction, and for defense activities 
of the Department of Energy, to prescribe 
personnel strengths for such fiscal year for 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4793. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act and the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5021. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Commerce, Justice, 
апа State, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5112. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act regarding certain pro- 
grams for health care services in the home 
and certain programs relating to Alzheimer's 
disease, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5114. An act making appropriations 
for foreign operations, export financing, and 
related programs for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5229. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5241. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury Department, the United 
States Postal Service, the Executive Office 
of the President, and certain Independent 
Agencies, for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5257. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5311. An act making appropriations 
for the Government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5399. An act making appropriations 
for the Legislative Branch for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1991, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 5409. An act to designate the Post Of- 
fice building at 222 West Center Street in 
Orem, Utah, as the Arthur V. Watkins Post 
Office Building”; 

H.R. 5687. An act to amend title 31, United 
States Code, to improve the general and fi- 
nancial management of the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

Н.Н. 5769. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and relat- 
ed agencies for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5796. An act to conduct certain studies 
of New Mexico; 

Н.Н. 5803. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
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year ending September 30, 1991, and for other 
purposes; and 

Н.У. Res. 673. Joint resolution to designate 
November 2, 1990, as a national day of prayer 
for members of American military forces and 
American citizens stationed or held hostage 
in the Middle East, and for other purposes. 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1989, the en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions, ex- 
cept the bill H.R. 5114, were signed on 
November 5, 1990, subsequent to the 
sine die adjournment of the Congress 
by the President pro tempore [Mr. 
BYRD]. 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of November 27, 1990, the 
enrolled bill H.R. 5114 was signed on 
November 5, 1990, subsequent to the 
sine die adjournment of the Congress, 
by Mr. LEAHY. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1989, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on November 8, 
1990, subsequent to the sine die ad- 
journment of the Senate, received a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing that the Speaker has 
signed the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions: 


S. 169. An act to require the establishment 
of а United States Global Change Research 
Program aimed at understanding and re- 
sponding to global change, including the cu- 
mulative effects of human activities and nat- 
ural processes on the environment, to pro- 
mote discussions toward international proto- 
cols in global change research, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 321. An act to revise provisions of law 
that provide а preference to Indians; 

S. 459. An act to amend title 35, United 
States Code, with respect to the use of inven- 
tions in outer space; 

S. 555. An act to establish in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the De Soto Expedition 
Trail Commission, and for other purposes; 

S. 620. An act for the relief of Leroy W. 
Shebal of North Pole, Alaska; 

S. 639. An act to establish the Spark Mat- 
sunaga Hydrogen Research, Development, 
and Demonstration Program Act of 1990; 

S. 1931. An act to amend title 11 of the 
United States Code with respect to the 
nondischargeability of debts arising from un- 
lawful driving while intoxicated or impaired 
and arising from restitution imposed for 
committing crimes; 

S. 2056. An act to establish a program of 
grants for the development of State plans for 
meeting the objectives established by the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services for 
the health status of the population of the 
United States for the year 2000; 

S. 2566. An act to establish the Smith River 
National Recreation Area, to redesignate the 
Sunset Crater National Monument, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2189. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the Earthquake Hazards Reduction Act of 
1977, and for other purposes; 

S. 2857. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act with respect to certain programs 
for the National Institutes of Health; 

S. 2930. An act to eliminate ''substantial 
documentary evidence" requirement for 
minimum wage determination for American 
Samoa, and for other purposes; 
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S. 2936. An act to amend the Hazardous Ma- 
terials Transportation Act to authorize ap- 
propriations for fiscal years 1990, 1991, and 
1992, and for other purposes; 

S. 2946. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to revise and extend the program 
establishing the National Bone Marrow 
Donor Registry, and for other purposes; 

S. 3069. An act to provide a method of local 
private and Government research on envi- 
ronmental issues by geographic location; 

S. 3084. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of water rights claims of the Fallon 
Paiute Shoshone Indian Tribes, and for other 
purposes; 

8. 3156. An act to correct a clerical error in 
Public Law 101-383; 

8. 3176. Ап act to promote environmental 
education, and for other purposes; 

8. 3215. An act to authorize the transfer by 
lease of a specified naval landing ship dock 
to the Government of Brazil; 

H.R. 29. An act entitled the “Antitrust 
Amendments Act of 1990”; 

H.R. 1230. An act for the relief of Jocelyne 
Carayannis and Marie Carayannis; 

Н.Б. 1602. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to improve emergency 
medical services and trauma care; 

H.R. 2419. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to exchange certain 
property in the Chattahoochee National For- 
est for the construction of facilities in the 
National Forest; 

H.R. 2840. An act to reauthorize the Coast- 
al Barrier Resources Act, and for other pur- 
poses; 

Н.К. 3000. An act to require that fasterners 
sold in commerce conform to the specifica- 
tions to which they are represented to be 
manufactured, to provide for accreditation 
of laboratories engaged in fastener testing, 
to require inspection, testing, and certifi- 
cation in accordance with standardized 
methods, of fasteners used in critical appli- 
cations, to increase fastener quality and re- 
duce the danger of fastener failure, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 3069. An act to establish an employ- 
ment training program for displaced home- 
makers, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3298. An act for the relief of Benjamin 
H. Fonorow; 

H.R. 3338. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey all interest of the 
United States in a fish hatchery to the State 
of South Carolina, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3642. An act for the relief of Izzydor 
Shever; 

H.R. 3656. An act to clarify the application 
of the functional relationship test to gas 
utility holding companies registered under 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935; 

H.R. 3977. An act to protect and conserve 
the continent of Antarctica, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 4009. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1991 for the Federal Mar- 
itime Commission, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4107. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to permit certain uses 
of lands within the Colonial National Histor- 
ical Park in the Commonwealth of Virginia; 

H.R. 4323. An act to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act relating to 
water quality in the Great Lakes; 

H.R. 4487. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend the 
program for the National Health Service 
Corps, and to establish certain programs of 
grants to the States for improving health 
services in the States; 

H.R. 4559. An act to establish the Red Rock 
Canyon National Conservation Area; 
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Н.Н. 4888. An act to improve navigational 
safety and reduce the hazards to navigation 
resulting from vessel collisions with pipe- 
lines in the marine environment, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5007. An act to designate the facility 
of the United States Post Office located at 
100 South John Е. Kennedy Drive, 
Carpentersville, Illinois, as the ‘Robert 
McClory Post Office Building"; 

H.R. 5237. An act to provide for the protec- 
tion of native American graves, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 5264. An act to authorize modification 
of the Alaska Maritime National Wildlife 
Refuge; 

H.R. 5308. An act to approve the Fort Hall 
Indian Water Rights Settlement, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5419. An act to designate the Federal 
Building at 88 West 100 North in Provo, Utah, 
as the J. Will Robinson Federal Building"; 

H.R. 5497. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to acquire certain 
lands to be added to the Fort Raleigh Na- 
tional Historic Site in North Carolina; 

H.R. 5567. An act to authorize inter- 
national narcotics control activities for fis- 
cal year 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5708. An act to authorize acquisition 
of certain real property for the Library of 
Congress, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5909. An act to establish the Florida 
Keys National Marine Sanctuary, and for 
other purposes; 

S.J. Res. 357. Joint resolution to designate 
October 1-31, 1991, as ''Community Center 
Month"; 

H.J. Res. 562. Joint resolution designating 
October 21 through 27, 1990 as National Hu- 
manities Week“; 

H.J. Res. 606. Joint resolution designating 
February 16, 1991, as "Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Бау”; 

H.J. Res. 652. Joint resolution to designate 
March 25, 1991, as "National Medal of Honor 
Бау”; and 

H.J. Res. 657. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to amendments to the 
Delaware-New Jersey Compact, and for other 
purposes. 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1989, the en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions were 
signed on November 9, 1990, subsequent 
to the sine die adjournment of the Con- 
gress by the Vice President. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1989, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on November 9, 
1990, subsequent to the sine die ad- 
journment of the Senate, received а 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing that the Speaker has 
signed the following enrolled bills: 

S. 303. An act to establish а framework for 
the conduct of negotiated rulemaking by 
Federal agencies; 

S. 319. An act to effect and exchange of 
lands between the United States Forest 
Service and the Salt Lake City Corporation 
within the State of Utah, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 358. An act to amend the Immigration 
апа Nationality Act to change the level, and 
preference system for admission, of immi- 
grants to the United States, and to provide 
for administrative naturalization, and for 
other purposes; 

8. 566. An act to authorize а new Home In- 
vestment Partnership program, a National 
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Homeownership Trust program, and HOPE 
programs, to amend and extend certain laws 
relating to housing, community and neigh- 
borhood preservation, and related programs, 
and for other purposes; 

8. 845. An act to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to revitalize the 
Food and Drug Administration, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1859. An act to restructure payment 
terms and conditions for loans made by the 
Secretary of the Interior to the Wolf Trap 
Foundation for the Performing Arts for the 
reconstruction of the Filene Center in Wolf 
Trap Farm Park in Fairfax County, VA, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1893. An act to reauthorize the Asbestos 
School Hazard Abatement Act of 1984; 

S. 2628. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to reauthorize certain National 
Institute of Mental Health grants and to im- 
prove provisions concerning the State com- 
prehensive mental health services plan, and 
for other purposes; 

8. 2740. An act to provide for the conserva- 
tion and development of water and related 
resources, to authorize the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers civil works pro- 
gram to construct various projects for im- 
provements to the Nation’s infrastructure, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2834. An act to authorize appropriations 
for fiscal year 1991 for the intelligence ac- 
tivities of the United States Government, 
the Intelligence Community Staff, and the 
Central Intelligence Agency Retirement and 
Disability System, and for other purposes; 

S. 3012. An act to amend the Independent 
Safety Board Act of 1974 to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal years 1991, 1992, and 1993, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3266. An act to control crime; 

H.R. 987. An act to amend the Alaska Na- 
tional Interest Lands Conservation Act, to 
protect certain lands in the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest in perpetuity, to modify cer- 
tain long-term timber contracts, to provide 
for the protection of riparian habitat, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 2006. An act to expand the powers of 
the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 2061. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act through 
fiscal year 1993, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2570. An act to provide for the des- 
ignation of certain public lands as wilderness 
in the State of Arizona; 

H.R. 3095. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to make im- 
provements in the regulation of medical de- 
vices; 

H.R. 3703. An act to authorize Rumsey In- 
dian Rancheria to convey а parcel of land; 

H.R. 3789. An act to amend the Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act to ex- 
tend programs providing urgently needed as- 
sistance for the homeless, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 4834. An act to provide for a visitor 
center at Salem Maritime National Historic 
Site in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 

H.R. 5390. An act to prevent and control in- 
festations of the coastal inland waters of the 
United States by the zebra mussel and other 
nonindigenous aquatic nuisance species, to 
reauthorize the National Sea Grant College 
Program, and for other purposes; and 

Н.В. 5428. An act to designate certain pub- 
lic lands in the State of Illinois as wilder- 
ness; and for other purposes. 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1989, the bills 
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S. 303, S. 319, S. 358, S. 566, S. 845, S. 
1893, S. 2628, S. 2740, S. 2834, S. 3012, S. 
3266, and H.R. 987 were signed on No- 
vember 13, 1990, subsequent to the sine 
die adjournment of the Congress, by 
the President pro tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1989, the bills 
S. 1859, H.R. 2006, H.R. 2061, H.R. 2570, 
H.R. 3095, H.R. 3703, H.R. 3789, H.R. 4834, 
H.R. 5390, and H.R. 5428 were signed on 
November 19, 1990, subsequent to the 
sine die adjournment of the Congress, 
by the President pro tempore [Mr. 
BYRD]. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1989, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on November 13, 
1990, subsequent to the sine die ad- 
journment of the Congress, received а 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing that the Speaker has 
signed the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1630. An act to amend the Clean Air Act 
to provide for attainment and maintenance 
of health protective national ambient air 
quality standards, and for other purposes; 
and 


H.R. 5316. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional Federal circuit and 
district judges, and for other purposes. 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1989, the en- 
rolled bill S. 1630 was signed on Novem- 
ber 13, 1990, subsequent to the sine die 
adjournment of the Congress, by the 
President pro tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1989, the en- 
rolled bill H.R. 5316 was signed on No- 
vember 19, 1990, subsequent to the sine 
die adjournment of the Congress, by 
the President pro tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1989, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on November 15, 
1990, subsequent to the sine dine ad- 
journment of the Congress, received а 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing that the Speaker has 
signed the following enrolled bill and 
joint resolutions: 

S. 1939. An act to extend the authorization 
of appropriations for the Taft Institute; 

S.J. Res. 329. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of November 3, 1990, to November 
10, 1990, as ‘‘National Week to Commemorate 
the Victims of Famine in the Ukraine, 1932- 
1933", and to commemorate the Ukrainian 
famine of 1932-1933 and polícies of Russifica- 
tion to suppress Ukrainian identity; and 

S.J. Res. 364. Joint resolution to designate 
the third week of February 1991 as National 
Parents and Teachers Association Week". 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1989, the en- 
rolled bill and joint resolutions were 
signed on November 19, 1990, subse- 
quent to the sine die adjournment of 
the Congress, by the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1989, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on November 19, 
1990, subsequent to the sine die ad- 
journment of the Congress, received а 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing that the Speaker has 
signed the following enrolled bill: 

H.R. 4567. An act to authorize an exchange 
of lands in South Dakota and Colorado. 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1989, the en- 
rolled bill was signed on November 19, 
1990, subsequent to the sine die ad- 
journment of the Congress, by the 
President pro tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 


—— 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 6:58 p.m., а message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has agreed to 
the following resolution: 

H. Res. 2. A resolution informing the Sen- 
ate that Thomas S. Foley, a Representative 
from the State of Washington, has been 
elected Speaker of the House; and that 
Donnald K. Anderson, a citizen of the State 
of California, has been elected Clerk of the 
House. 

H. Res. 3. A resolution notifying the Sen- 
ate of the appointment of а committee on 
the part of the House, to join with a commit- 
tee on the part of the Senate to notify the 
President that a quorum of each House is as- 
sembled and is ready to receive any commu- 
nication that he may be pleased to make. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that he had presented to the President 
of the United States the following en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions: 


On November 6, 1990: 

S. 3187. An act to address immediate prob- 
lems affecting environmental cleanup activi- 
ties; 

S.J. Res. 206. Joint resolution calling for 
the United States to encourage immediate 
negotiations toward a new agreement among 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Parties, for 
the full protection of Antarctica as a global 
ecological commons; 

S.J. Res. 302. Joint resolution providing for 
the reappointment of Anne Legendre Arm- 
strong as a citizen regent of the Smithsonian 
Institution; and 

8.J. Res. 369. Joint resolution designating 
1991 as the “Year of Thanksgiving for the 
Blessings of Liberty.” 

On November 8, 1990: 

8. 1430. An act to enhance national and 
8 service, and for other purposes: 
an 

S. J. Res. 375. Joint resolution to designate 
October 30, 1990, as Refuge Day." 

November 9, 1990: 

S. 169. An act to require the establishment 
of а U.S. Global Change Research Program 
aimed at understanding and responding to 
global change, including the cumulative ef- 
fects of human activities and natural proc- 
esses on the environment, to promote discus- 
sions toward international protocols in glob- 
al change research, and for other purposes; 
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S. 321. An act to revise provisions of law 
that provide a preference to Indians; 

8. 459. An act to amend title 35, United 
States Code, with respect to the use of inven- 
tions in outer space; 

S. 555. An act to establish in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the De Soto Expedition 
Trail Commission, and for other purposes; 

8. 605. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; 

S. 620. An act for the relief of Leroy W. 
Shebal of North Pole, AK. 

S. 639. An act to establish the Spark Mat- 
sunaga Hydrogen Research, Development, 
and Demonstration Program Act of 1990; 

S. 677. An act to amend the Arctic Re- 
search and Policy Act of 1984 to improve and 
clarify its provisions; 

8. 1805. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to reinstate oil and gas lease 
LA 033164; 

8. 1931. An act to amend title 11 of the 
United States Code with respect to the 
nondischargeability of debts arising from un- 
lawful driving while intoxicated or impaired 
and arising from restitution imposed for 
committing crimes; 

8. 2056. An act to establish a program of 
grants for the development of State plans for 
meeting the objectives established by the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services for 
the health status of the population of the 
United States for the year 2000; 

8. 2287. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for research and development, 
space flight, control and data communica- 
tions, construction of facilities, and research 
and program management, and for other pur- 
poses; 


S. 2566. An act to establish the Smith River 
National Recreation Area,. to redesignate 
the Sunset Crater National Monument, and 
for other purposes; 

8. 2189. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the Earthquake Hazards Reduction Act of 
1977, and for other purposes; 

8. 2857. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act with respect to certain programs 
for the National Institutes of Health; 

S. 2930. An act to eliminate substantial 
documentary evidence“ requirement for 
minimum wage determination for American 
Samoa, and for other purposes; 

8. 2936. An act to amend the Hazardous Ma- 
terials Transportation Act to authorize ap- 
propriations for fiscal years 1990, 1991, and 
1992, and for other purposes; 

S. 2946. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to revise and extend the program 
establishing the National Bone Marrow 
Donor Registry, and for other purposes; 

S. 3069. An act to provide a method of lo- 
cating private and Government research on 
environmental issues by geographic location; 

S. 3084. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of water rights claims of the Fallon 
Paiute Shoshone Indian Tribes, and for other 
purposes; 2 

S. 3156. An act to correct a clerical error in 
Public Law 101-383; 

8. 3176. An act to promote environmental 
education, and for other purposes; 

S. 3215. An act to authorize the transfer by 
lease of à specified naval landing ship dock 
to the Government of Brazil; 

S. 3231. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to sell certain silver proof 
coin sets; 

S.J. Res. 318. Joint resolution providing for 
the appointment of Ira Michael Heyman as & 
citizen regent of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion; and 
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S.J. Res. 357. Joint resolution to designate 
October 1-31, 1991, as "Community Center 
Month.” 

On November 13, 1990: 

S. 1630. An act to amend the Clean Air Act 
to provide for attainment and maintenance 
of health protective national ambient air 
quality standards, and for other purposes. 

On November 19, 1990: 

5. 303. An act to establish a framework for 
the conduct of negotiated rulemaking by 
Federal agencies; 

S. 319. An act to effect and exchange of 
lands between the U.S. Forest Service and 
the Salt Lake City Corp. within the State of 
Utah, and for other purposes; 

S. 566. An act to authorize a new HOME In- 
vestment Partnership Program, a National 
Home Ownership Trust Program, and HOPE 
programs, to amend and extend certain laws 
relating to housing, community and neigh- 
borhood preservation, and related programs, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 845. An act to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to revitalize the 
Food and Drug Administration, and for other 
purposes; 

8. 1893. An act to reauthorize the Asbestos 
School Hazard Abatement Act of 1984; 

8. 2628. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to reauthorize certain National 
Institute of Mental Health grants and to im- 
prove provisions concerning the State com- 
prehensive mental health services plan, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2740. An act to provide for the conserva- 
tion and development of water and related 
resources, to authorize the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers civil works program to con- 
struct various projects for improvements to 
the Nation's infrastructure, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2830. An act to extend and revise agri- 
cultural price support and related programs, 
to provide for agricultural export, resource 
conservation, farm credit, and agricultural 
research and related programs, to ensure 
consumers an abundance of food and fiber at 
reasonable prices, and for other purposes; 

S. 2834. An act to authorize appropriations 
for fiscal year 1991 for the intelligence ac- 
tivities of the U.S. Government, the Intel- 
ligence Community Staff, and the Central 
Intelligence Agency Retirement and Disabil- 
ity System, and for other purposes; 

S. 3012. An act to amend the Independent 
Safety Board Act of 1974 to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal years 1991, 1992, and 1993, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 3266. An act to control crime. 

On November 20, 1990: 

S. 1859. An act to restructure repayment 
terms and conditions for loans made by the 
Secretary of the Interior to the Wolf Trap 
Foundation for the Performing Arts for the 
reconstruction of the Filene Center in Wolf 
Trap Farm Park in Fairfax County, VA, and 
for other purposes; 

8. 1939. An act to extend the authorization 
of appropriations for the Taft Institute; 

S.J. Res. 329. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of November 3, 1990, to November 
10, 1990, as ‘‘National Week to Commemorate 
the Victims of the Famine in the Ukraine, 
1932-33,” and to commemorate the Ukrainian 
famine of the 1932-33 and the policies of Rus- 
sification to suppress Ukrainian identity; 
and 

S.J. Res. 364. Joint resolution to designate 
the 3d week of February 1991 as National 
Parents and Teachers Association Week.” 

On November 26, 1990: 

S. 358. An act to amend the Immigration 

and Nationality Act to change the level, and 
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preference system for admission, of immi- 
grants to the United States, and to provide 
for administrative naturalization, and for 
other purposes. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


А message from the President of the 
United States announced that he had 
approved and signed the following en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions: 

October 24, 1990: 

S. 2017. An act to provide permanent en- 
dowment for the Eisenhower Exchange Fel- 
lowship Program; 

8. 2540. An act to authorize the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to 
plan, design, construct, and equip space in 
the east court of the National Museum of 
Natural History Building, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 3046. An act to redesignate the Federal 
building located at One Bowling Green in 
New York, NY, as the “Alexander Hamilton 
United States Custom House”; 

S. 3127. An act to designate the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs Medical Center in 
Albany, NY, as the Samuel S. Stratton De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs Medical Cen- 
ter“; 

S.J. Res. 342. Joint resolution designating 
October 1990 as Ending Hunger Month’’; 

S.J. Res. 346. Joint resolution to designate 
October 20 through 28, 1990, as National Red 
Ribbon Week for a Drug-Free America"; and 

S.J. Res. 349. Joint resolution designating 
October 1990 as Italian-American Heritage 
and Culture Month.” 

October 25, 1990: 

S.J. Res. 158. Joint resolution designating 
October 21 through October 27, 1990, as 
World Population Awareness Week.“ 

October 30, 1990: 

S. 1824. An act to amend the Education of 
the Handicapped Act to revise and extend 
the programs established in parts C through 
G of such act, and for other purposes; 

8. 2167. An act to reauthorize the Tribally 
Controlled Community College Assistance 
Act of 1978 and the Navajo Community Col- 
lege Act; 

8. 3091. An act to amend the act іпсог- 
porating the American Legion so as to rede- 
fine eligibility for membership therein; 

S.J. Res. 270. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing February 17, 1991, 
and ending February 23, 1991, as National 
Visiting Nurse Associations Week”; 

S.J. Res. 323. Joint resolution designating 
November 11 through 17, 1990, as Geography 
Awareness Week“; 

S. J. Res. 347. Joint resolution designating 
April 7 through 13, 1991, as National County 
Government Week”; 

S.J. Res. 351. Joint resolution to designate 
the month of May 1991 as ‘‘National Trauma 
Awareness Month"; 

S.J. Res. 362. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing on November 18, 1990, 
апа ending on November 24, 1990, as “Ма- 
tional Adoption Week”; and 

S.J. Res. 366. Joint resolution to designate 
March 30, 1991, as National Doctors Day.“ 

October 31, 1990: 

S. 1747. An act to provide for the restora- 
tion of Federal recognition to the Ponca 
Tribe of Nebraska, and for other purposes; 

S. 2059. An act to establish the Weir Farm 
National Historic Site in the State of Con- 
necticut; 

S. 2203. An act to authorize appropriation 
of funds to the Zuni Indian Tribe for reserva- 
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tion land conservation, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 2137. An act to require the Secretary of 
the Treasury to mint а silver dollar coin іп 
commemoration of the 38th anniversary of 
the ending of the Korean war and in honor of 
those who served; 

S. 2153. An act to revise and extend the De- 
velopmental Disabilities Assistance and Bill 
of Rights Act; 

S. 2132. An act to designate the planned De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs Medical Center 
in Honolulu, HA, as the "Spark M. Matsu- 
naga Department of Veterans Affairs Medi- 
cal Center”; 

S. 3216. An act to designate the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs Medical Center in 
Charleston, SC, as the Ralph H. Johnson 
Department of Veterans Affairs Medical Cen- 
ter”; 

S.J. Res. 293. Joint resolution to designate 
November 16, 1990, as National Philan- 
thropy Day”; 

S.J. Res. 307. Joint resolution designating 
November 11 through November 17, 1990, as 
“National Women Veterans Recognition 
Week”; 

S.J. Res. 324. Joint resolution designating 
June 2 through 8, 1991, аз a Week for the 
National Observance of the 50th Anniversary 
of World War П"; 

S.J. Res. 353. Joint resolution to designate 
September 1991 as National Rice Month"; 
and 

S.J. Res. 388. Joint resolution waiving cer- 
tain enrollment requirements with respect 
to S. 2830, the Food, Agriculture, Conserva- 
tion and Trade Act fo 1990. 

November 2, 1990: 

S. 2846. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to conduct a study 
of the feasibility of establishing a unit of the 
National Park System to interpret and com- 
memorate the origins, development, and pro- 
gression of jazz in the United States, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3016. An act for the refief of Janice and 
Leslie Sedore and Ruth Hillman. 

November 6, 1990: 

S. 1890. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide relief from certain 
inequities remaining in the crediting of Na- 
tional Guard technician service in connec- 
tion with civil service retirement, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3043. An act for the relief of Nebraska 
Aluminum Casings, Inc.; and 

S. 3062. An act to transfer the responsibil- 
ity for operation and maintenance of High- 
way 82 bridge at Greenville, MS, to the 
States of Mississippi and Arkansas. 

November 7, 1990: 

S. 2516. An act to augment and improve the 
quality of international data compiled by 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis under the 
International Investment and Trade in Serv- 
ices Survey Act by allowing that agency to 
share statistical establishment list informa- 
tion compiled by the Bureau of the Census, 
and for other purposes. 

November 8, 1990: 

S. 580. An act to require institutions of 
higher education receiving Federal financial 
assistance to provide certain information 
with respect to the graduation rates of stu- 
dent-athletes at such institutions; 

S. 1756. An act to provide for the preserva- 
tion and interpretation of sites associated 
with Acadian culture in the State of Maine; 
and 

S.J. Res. 375. Joint resolution to designate 
October 30, 1990, as Refugee Day.“ 

November 14, 1990: 

S. 3156. An act to correct a clerical error in 

Public Law 101-383. 
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November 15, 1990: 

S. 459. An act to amend title 35, United 
States Code, with respect to the use of inven- 
tions in outer space; 

S. 620. An act for the relief of Leroy W. 
Sahebal of North Pole, AK: 

S. 639. An act to establish the Spark M. 
Matsunaga Hydrogen Research, Develop- 
ment, and Demonstration Program Act of 
1990; 

S. 1630. An act to amend the Clean Air Act 
to provide for attainment and maintenance 
of health protective national ambient air 
quality standards, and for other purposes; 

S. 1805. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to reinstate oil and gas lease 
LA 033164; 

S. 1931. An act to amend title 11 of the 
United States Code with respect to the 
nondischargeability of debts arising from un- 
lawful driving while intoxicated or impaired 
and arising from restitution imposed for 
committing crimes; 

S. 2056. An act to establish a program of 
grants for the development of State plans for 
meeting the objectives established by the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services for 
the health status of the population of the 
United States for the year 2000; 

S. 2930. An act to eliminate “substantial 
documentary evidence" requirement for 
minimum wage determination for American 
Samoa, and for other purposes; 

S. 3187. An act to address immediate prob- 
lems affecting environmental cleanup activi- 
ties; 

8. 3215. An act to authorize the transfer by 
lease of a specified naval landing ship dock 
to the Government of Brazil; 

S. 3237. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to sell certain silver proof 
coin sets; 

S.J. Res. 302. Joint resolution providing for 
reappointment of Anne Legendre Armstrong 
as а citizen regent of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; 

S.J. Res. 318. Joint resolution providing for 
appointment of Ira Michael Heyman as а cit- 
izen regent of the Smithsonian Institution; 

S.J. Res. 357. Joint resolution to designate 
October 1-31, 1991, as “Community Center 
Month"; and 

S.J. Res. 369. Joint resolution designating 
1991 as the “Year of Thanksgiving for the 
Blessings of Liberty." 

November 16, 1990: 

S. 169. An act to require the establishment 
of & United States Global Change Research 
Program aímed аб understanding and ге- 
sponding to global change, including the cu- 
mulative effects of human activities and nat- 
ural processes on the environment, to pro- 
mote duscussions toward international pro- 
tocols in global change research, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 555. An act to establish in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the De Soto Expedition 
Trail Commission, and for other purposes; 

S. 605. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; 

S. 671. An act to amend the Arctic Re- 
search and Policy Act of 1984 to improve and 
clarify its provisions; 

S. 1430. An act to enhance national an: 
community service, and for other purposes; 

S. 2287. An act to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for research and development, 
space flight, control and data communica- 
tions, construction of facilities, and research 
and program management, and for other pur- 
poses; 


S. 2566. An act to establish the Smith River 
National Recreation Area, to redesignate the 
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Sunset Crater National Monument, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2189. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the Earthquake Hazards Reduction Act of 
1977, and for other purposes; 

S. 2857. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act with respect to certain programs 
for the National Institutes of Health; 

S. 2936. An act to amend the Hazardous Ma- 
terials Transportation Act to authorize ap- 
propriations for fiscal years 1990, 1991, and 
1992, and for other purposes; 

S. 2946. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to revise and extend the program 
establishing the National Bone Marrow 
Donor Registry, and for other purposes; 

8. 3069. An act to provide а method of lo- 
cating private and Government research on 
environmental issues by geographic location; 

S. 3084. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of water rights claims of the Fallon 
Paiute Shoshone Indian Tribes, and for other 


purposes; 

8. 3176. An act to promote environmental 
education, and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 206. Joint resolution calling for 
the United States to encourage immediate 
negotiations toward a new agreement among 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Parties, for 
the full protection of Antarctica as a global 
ecological commons. 

November 28, 1990: 

S. 319. An act to effect an exchange of 
lands between the U.S. Forest Service and 
the Salt Lake City Corp. within the State of 
Utah, and for other purposes; 

8. 566. An act to authorize a new HOME In- 
vestment Partnerships Program, & National 
Home Ownership Trust Program, and HOPE 
Programs, to amend and extend certain laws 
relating to housing, community and neigh- 
borhood preservation, and related programs, 
and for other purposes; 

8. 845. An act to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to revitalize the 
Food and Drug Administration, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1859. An act to restructure repayment 
terms and conditions for loans made by the 
Secretary of the Interior to the Wolf Trap 
Foundation for the Performing Arts for the 
reconstruction of the Filene Center in Wolf 
Trap Farm Park in Fairfax County, VA, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1893. An act to reauthorize the Asbestos 
School Hazard Abatement Act of 1984; 

S. 1939. An act to extend the authorization 
of appropriations for the Taft Institute; 

8. 2628. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to reauthorize certain National 
Institute of Mental Health grants and to im- 
prove provisions concerning the State com- 
prehensive mental health services plan, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2140. An act to provide for the conserva- 
tion and development of water and related 
resources, to authorize the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers civil works program to con- 
struct various projects for improvements to 
the Nations infrastructure, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2830. An act to extend and revise agri- 
cultural price support and related programs, 
to provide for agricultural export, resource 
conservation, farm credit, and agricultural 
research and related programs, to ensure 
consumers an abundance of food and fiber at 
reasonable prices, and for other purposes; 

S. 3012. An act to amend the Independent 
Safety Board Act of 1974 to authorize аррго- 
priations for fiscal] years 1991, 1992, and 1993, 
and for other purposes; 

S.J. Res. 329. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of November 3, 1990, to November 
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10, 1990, as National Week to Commemorate 
the Victims of the Famine in the Ukraine, 
1982-33,” and to commemorate the Ukrainian 
famine of 1932-33 and the policies of Rus- 
sification to suppress Ukrainian identity; 
and 

S.J. Res. 364. Joint resolution to designate 
the 3d week of February 1991 as National 
Parents and Teachers Association Week.“ 

November 29, 1990: 

S. 303. An act to establish a framework for 
the conduct of negotiated rulemaking by 
Federal agencies; 

S. 358. An act to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to change the level, and 
preference system for admission, of immi- 
grants to the United States, and to provide 
for administrative naturalization, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3266. An act to control crime. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Тһе following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated. 


EC-1. A communication from the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, а cumulative report on 
budget rescissions and deferrals dated No- 
vember 1, 1990; pursuant to the order of Jan- 
uary 30, 1975, as modified on April 11, 1986, re- 
ferred jointly to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the Committee on the Budget. 

EC-2. A communication from the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, transmiting, 
pursuant to law, the Final OMB Sequester 
Report for Fiscal Year 1991; pursuant to the 
order of January 30, 1975, as modified on 
April 11, 1986, referred jointly to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the Committee on 
the Budget, the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry, the Committee on 
Armed Services, the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs, the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, the Committee on Finance, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs, the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources, the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, the 
Committee on Small Business, the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging, the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and the Select Committee on 
Intelligence. 

ЕС-3. A communication from the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the President’s Final Se- 
quester Order for Fiscal Year 1991; pursuant 
to the order of January 3, 1975, as modified 
on April 11, 1986, referred jointly to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the Committee on 
the Budget, the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry, the Committee on 
Armed Services, the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs, the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, the Committee on Finance, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs, the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the Committee 
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on Labor and Human Resources, the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, the 
Committee on Small Business, the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging, the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and the Select Committee on 
Intelligence. 

ЕС-4. A communication from the Director 
of the Congressional Budget Office, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the Final Seques- 
tration Report for Fiscal Year 1991; pursuant 
to the order of January 3, 1975, as modified 
on April 11, 1986, referred jointly to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the Committee on 
the Budget, the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry, the Committee on 
Armed Services, the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs, the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, the Committee on Finance, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs, the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources, the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, the 
Committee on Small Business, the Commit- 
tee on Veterans' Affairs, the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging, the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and the Select Committee on 
Intelligence. 

EC-5. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
on the determination of the 1990 fiscal year 
interest rate on rural telephone bank loans; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

EC-6. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the 1990 update of the Assessment 
of Impact of Current USDA Foreign Assist- 
ance Activities on United States Agricul- 
tural Exports; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

EC-7. A communication from the Comp- 
troller of the Department of Defense, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, а report on the 
transfer of certain funds within the Depart- 
ment of Defense; to the Committee on Ap- 
propríations. 

EC-8. A communication from the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, & report that amounts ap- 
propriated to the Board for International 
Broadcasting for grants to Radio Free Eu- 
rope/Radio Liberty, Inc. are less than the 
amount necessary due to exchange rate 
losses in September in the fourth quarter of 
fiscal year 1990; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

EC-9. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on an increase in the 
cost of а defense acquisition program by 
more than 15 percent; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-10. A communication from the Director 
of the Defense Security Assistance Agency, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the Department of the Army's letter of offer 
to Egypt for defense articles estimated to 
cost in excess of $50 million; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

EC-11. A communication from the Under 
Secretary of Defense (Acquisition), transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the Selected Acquisi- 
tion Reports for the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1990; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-12. A communication from the Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting, 
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pursuant to law, а report on the Department 
of the Army's proposed letter of offer to 
Egypt for defense articles estimated to cost 
in excess of $50 million; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-13. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, а report on the Potential Ef- 
fects of Space Nuclear Reactors on Gamma- 
Ray Astronomy Missions; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

EC-14. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, an executive order entitled 
"National Emergency Construction Author- 
ity”; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

ЕС-15. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, an executive order extending 
the period of active duty with respect to the 
Coast Guard units assigned to active duty to 
serve as members of the Selected Reserve; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-16. A communication from the Director 
of the Defense Security Assistance Agency, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, а report on 
the Department of the Army's proposed let- 
ter of offer to Korea for defense articles esti- 
mated to cost in excess of $50 million; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-17. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report оп U.S. antisatellite 
weapon activities and the survivability of 
U.S. satellites against current and potential 
antisatellite weapons deployed by the Soviet 
Union; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-18. A communication from the Under 
Secretary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a baseline deviation notice concern- 
ing the T-45TS program; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

EC-19. A communication from the Director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agen- 
cy, transmitting, pursuant to law, а report 
entitled Report to the Congress on Defense 
Industry Conversion; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-20. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force (Acquisition), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, notice that 
the Air Force plans to conduct a cost com- 
parison of Gila Bend Air Force Auxiliary 
Field and Barry M. Goldwater, Range; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-21. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Force Management 
and Personnel) transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report on the financial sta- 
tus of the Military Retirement System for 
fiscal year 1989; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-22. A communication from the Prin- 
cipal Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Production and Logistics) transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the Base Structure Report 
for Fiscal Year 1991; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-23. A communication from the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, certification that the current five 
year defense program fully funds the support 
costs associated with the 4000 LB Rough Ter- 
rain Forklift program; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-24. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Housing апа Urban Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the 1989 an- 
nual Civil Rights Data Report on Applicants 
and Beneficiaries of HUD Programs; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

ЕС-25. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
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mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“Financial Audit: Government National 
Mortgage Association's 1989 Financial State- 
ments"; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-26. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report on 
the availability and use of mortgage credit 
in rural areas; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

ЕС-27. А communication from the Admin- 
istrator of General Services, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the thirteenth quarterly re- 
port on Federal actions taken to assist the 
homeless; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Development. 

EC-28. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, an executive order declaring à 
national emergency with respect to the pro- 
liferation of chemical and biological weap- 
ons; to the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Development. 

EC-29. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, а report with respect to а 
transaction involving U.S. exports to the 
State of Bahrain; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Development. 

EC-30. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report entitled '"The Effect of 
Airline Deregulation on the Level of Air 
Safety"; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

EC-31. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Transportation Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port of the Board for calendar year 1989; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-32. A communication from the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, Department of Transportation, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on an ex- 
panded program of human performance re- 
search, including the development of a na- 
tional plan for aeronautical human factors 
research and detailed information on air 
traffic controller performance research; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-33. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report on the Na- 
tional Airway System for fiscal year 1989; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-34. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report on the rel- 
ative cost of shipbuilding in the various 
coastal districts of the United States for cal- 
endar year 1989; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-35. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the final report on the study of 
the use of tonnage in U.S. laws and regula- 
tions; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

EC-36. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on Out-Of- 
Pocket Costs of Medicare Beneficiaries for 
Physician Services; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

EC-37. A communication from the Acting 
Chairman of the United States International 
Trade Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the sixty-third quarterly report on 
trade between the United States and the 
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nonmarket economy countries; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

EC-38. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
"Electronic Media Claims"; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

EC-39. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, notice of his intention to des- 
ignate Nicaragua as a beneficiary of the 
trade-liberalizing measuers provided for in 
the Caribbean Basin Economic Recovery Act; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

ЕС-40. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State (Legislative Affairs), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, notice that a 
reward has been paid; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-41. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Legal Advisor for Treaty Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on international agreements, 
other than treaties, entered into by the 
United States in the sixty day period prior 
to October 25, 1990; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

ЕС-42. A communication from the Assist- 
ant legal Advisor for Treaty Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on international agreements, 
other than treaties, entered into by the 
United States in the sixty day period prior 
to November 8, 1990; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-43. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State (Legislative Affairs), 
transmitting, for the information of the Sen- 
ate, the schedule of the Western European 
Union Assembly for December 3-6, 1990; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-44. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State (legislative Affairs), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a Presidential 
determination and supporting justification 
and additional information; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-45. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the State (Legislative Af- 
fairs), transmitting, pursuant to law, notice 
that the President has authorized the use of 
assistance from the U.S. Emergency Refugee 
and Migration Assistance Fund for urgent 
needs of refugees and conflict victims in Af- 
rica, Asia, and Near East/South Asia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-46. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, notice that the national emer- 
gency with respect to Iran will remain in ef- 
fect; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-47. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on recent develop- 
ments in the Persian Gulf region; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-48. A communication from a Member of 
the Board of Directors of the Farm Credit In- 
surance Corporation, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report on the status of 
audit and investigative coverage for fiscal 
year 1989; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-49. A communication from the Director 
of the Institute of Museum Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
on audit and investigative coverage for fiscal 
year 1990; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-50. A communication from the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report on actions taken under the 
Program Fraud Civil Remedies Act for fiscal 
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year 1990; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-51. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report on the status of audit 
and investigative activities during fiscal 
year 1990; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-52. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Federal Retirement 
Thrift Investment Board, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a listing of audit reports issued 
during fiscal year 1990 regarding the thrift 
savings plan; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-53. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Interagency Council on 
the Homeless, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Council on audit 
and investigative coverage for fiscal year 
1990; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

EC-54. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the Woodrow 
Wilson Center, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the Center on audit 
апа investigative activities for fiscal year 
1990; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

EC-55. A communication from the Gov- 
ernor of the Soldiers' and Airmen's Home, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port of the Home on audit and investigative 
activities for fiscal year 1990; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-56. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Commission of Fine Arts, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port of the Commission on audit and inves- 
tigative activities for fiscal year 1990; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-57. A communication from the Acting 
President of the Inter-American Foundation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port of the Foundation on audit and inves- 
tigative activities for fiscal year 1990; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-58. A communication from the Director 
of the Woodrow Wilson Center, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report on inter- 
nal controls and audit procedures in effect 
during calendar year 1990; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-59. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Mediation Board, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
of the Board on audit and investigative ac- 
tivities for fiscal year 1990; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-60. A communication from the Director 
of Selective Service, transmitting,- pursuant 
to law, the annual report on audit and inves- 
tigative activities for fiscal year 1990; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-61. А communication from the Special 
Counsel of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report on audit 
and investigative activities for fiscal year 
1990; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

EC-62. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report on com- 
pliance with the Inspector General Act 
Amendments; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-63. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Administrative Conference of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report on internal controls 
апа administrative procedures in effect dur- 
ing calendar year 1990; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 
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EC-64. A communication from the Director 
of the U.S. Trade and Development Program, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port on the system of internal controls and 
&dministrative procedures in effect during 
calendar year 1990; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-65. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Transportation Safety 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the Board on audit and in- 
vestigative activities for fiscal year 1990; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-66. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Commission on Agricultural 
Workers, transmitting, for the information 
of the Senate, notice that the audit report of 
the Commission will be transmitted as soon 
as it is available; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

ЕС-67. А communication from the Acting 
Chairman of the Federal Mine Safety and 
Health Review Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report of the 
Commission on audit and investigative ac- 
tivities for fiscal year 1990; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-68. A communication from the Deputy 
Director of the Office of Navajo and Hopi In- 
dian Relocation, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual audit report of the Office; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-69. A communication from the Director 
of the Office of Government Ethics, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
of the Office on audit and investigative ac- 
tivities for fiscal year 1990; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-70. A communication from the Chair- 
person of the Martin Luther King, Jr. Fed- 
eral Holiday Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual audit and adminis- 
trative activities for fiscal year 1990; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-71. A communication from the Staff Di- 
rector and Director of Education of the Com- 
mission on the Bicentennial of the United 
States Constitution, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of the Commission 
on audit and investigative activities for fis- 
cal year 1990; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-72. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Postal Rate Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
of the Commission on audit and investiga- 
tive activities for fiscal year 1990; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-73. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Merit Systems Protection Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port of the Board on audit and investigative 
activities for fiscal year 1990; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-74. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Commission on Migrant 
Education, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Commission on 
audit and investigative activities for fiscal 
year 1990; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-75. A communication from the District 
of Columbia Auditor, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, а report entitled Overview of the 
District’s Municipal Borrowing Program’’; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-76. A communication from the Japan- 
United States Friendship Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
of the Commission on audit and investiga- 
tive activities for fiscal year 1990; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-77. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Illinois and Michigan 
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Canal National Heritage Corridor Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual report of the Commission on audit and 
investigative activities for fiscal year 1990; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-78. A communication from the District 
of Columbia Auditor, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report entitled Review of Annuity 
Payments for Retired District of Columbia 
Police Officers, Firefighters, and Teachers’’; 
to the Committee on Government Affairs. 

EC-79. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Review Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of the Commission 
on audit and investigative activities for fis- 
cal year 1990; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-80. А communication from the Admin- 
istrative Officer of the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Potomac River Basin, transmit- 
ting, for the information of the Senate, no- 
tice that the audit report of the Commission 
wil be submitted on or about January 1, 
s to the Committee on Governmental Af- 

rs. 

EC-81. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Farm 
Credit System Assistance Board, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the annual report of 
the Commission on audit and investigative 
activities for fiscal year 1990; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-82. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Committee for Purchase 
from the Blind and Other Severely Handi- 
capped, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the Commission on audit 
and investigative activities for fiscal year 
1990; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

EC-83. A communication from the Admin- 
istrator of General Services, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a determination that it is 
necessary to use procedures other than com- 
petitive procedures with respect to the 
amendment of the solicitation for the design 
and construction of а U.S. Courthouse and 
Federal/Municipal Building in New York, 
New York; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-84. A communication from the United 
States Commissioner of the Delaware River 
Basin Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of the Commission 
on audit and investigative activities for fis- 
cal year 1990; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-85. A communication from the United 
States Commissioner of the Susquehanna 
River Basin Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the Com- 
mission on audit and investigative activities 
for fiscal year 1990; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-86. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Barry M. Goldwater Scholarship 
and Excellence in Education Foundation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port of the Foundation on audit and inves- 
tigative activities for fiscal year 1990; to the 
Commíttee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-87. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
limitation imposed on amounts of premium 
pay for overtime to any individual employed 
by, or assigned to, the Indian Health Service; 
to the Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 

EC-88. A communication from the National 
Commander of the American Ex-Prisoners of 
War, transmitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual audit report of the American Ex-Pris- 
oners of War for the year ended August 31, 
1990; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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ЕС-89. А communication from the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the annual report of 
the Board of Directors of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons for fiscal year 1989; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

EC-90. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report on the 
fiscal year 1989 Low Income Home Energy 
Assistance Program; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-91. A communication from the Director 
of Communications and Legislative Affairs 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
consolidated annual report of the Commis- 
sion for fiscal years 1986, 1987, and 1988; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
Sources. 

EC-92. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
on the State Legalization Impact Assistance 
Grant program for fiscal year 1988; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-93. A communication from the Commis- 
sioner of the Rehabilitation Services Admin- 
istration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration for fiscal year 1989; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-94. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“Financial Audit: U.S. Government Printing 
Office’s Financial Statements for Fiscal 
Year 1989”; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

EC-95. A communication from the Under 
Secretary of Defense (Acquisition), transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on Depart- 
ment of Defense Procurement from Small 
and Other Business Firms for the period Oc- 
tober 1989 through August 1990; to the Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 

EC-96. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“Financial Audit: Department of Veterans 
Affairs Financial Statements for Fiscal 
Years 1989 and 1988”; to the Committee оп 
Veterans Affairs. 

EC-97. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report on the State Energy 
Conservation Program for calendar year 1990; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-98. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, а certifi- 
cation for Vermont under the Low-Level Ra- 
dioactive Waste Policy Amendments Act of 
1985; to the Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources. 

ЕС-99. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior (Policy, Man- 
agement, and Budget), transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the reports of the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice on implementation of section 318 of the 
Interior and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act through September 1, 1990; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-100. A communication from the Deputy 
Secretary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, notification of a delay in the submis- 
sion of the report on reductions of carbon 
monoxide emissions; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-101. A communication from the Deputy 
Associate Director for Collection and Dis- 
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bursement, Minerals Management Service, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the refund of 
certain offshore lease revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-102. A communication from the Deputy 
Associate Director for Collection and Dis- 
bursement, Minerals Management Service, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the refund of 
certain offshore lease revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-103. A communication from the Deputy 
Associate Director for Collection and Dis- 
bursement, Minerals Management Service, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the refund of 
certain offshore lease revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-104. A communication from the Deputy 
Associate Director for Collection and Dis- 
bursement, Minerals Management Service, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the refund of 
certain offshore lease revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-105. A communication from the Deputy 
Associate Director for Collection and Dis- 
bursement, Minerals Management Service, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the refund of 
certain offshore lease revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-106. A communication from the Deputy 
Associate Director for Collection and Dis- 
bursement, Minerals Management Service, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, а report on the refund of 
certain offshore lease revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-107. A communication from the Deputy 
Associate Director for Collection and Dis- 
bursement, Minerals Management Service, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, а report on the refund of 
certain offshore lease revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-108. A communication from the Deputy 
Associate Director for Collection and Dis- 
bursement, Minerals Management Service, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the refund of 
certain offshore lease revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-109. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, а report entitled “1989 Annual Report on 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste Management 
Progress“; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-110. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Alcohol Fuels, Depart- 
ment of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, notice of the delay in submission of the 
report entitled Report and Termination 
Plan by the Office of Alcohol Fuels"; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

ЕС-111. A communication from the Coun- 
selor to the Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
specify the applicability or inapplicability of 
certain Federal laws to the Commonwealth 
of the Northern Mariana Islands, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-112. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Civilian Radioactive 
Waste Management, Department of Energy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, notice of a 
delay in the submission of a comprehensive 
annual report on activities of the Office for 
fiscal years 1989 and 1990; jointly to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources and 
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the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-113. A communication from the Inspec- 
tor General, Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the mandated Superfund 
audit activities of the Inspector General of 
the Environmental Protection Agency for 
fiscal year 1989; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

EC-114. A communication from the Admin- 
istrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the NASA biennial report on the 
state of our knowledge of the Earth's upper 
atmosphere; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

EC-115. A communication from the Admin- 
istrator of General Services, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, an informational copy of а 
report on building project survey on the need 
and feasibility for constructing a parking fa- 
cility at or near the Pirnie Federal Building 
in Utica, New York; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

EC-116. А communication from the Chair- 
man of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, & report on 
abnormal occurrences at licensed nuclear fa- 
cilities for the second calendar quarter of 
1990; to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

EC-117. А communication from the 
Secretray of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the administration 
of the Marine Mannual Protection Act for 
calendar year 1989; to the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works. 

EC-118. A communication from the Inspec- 
tor General, Department of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled Superfund Costs Claimed by the De- 
partment of Energy Under Interagency 
Agreements With the Environmental] Protec- 
tion Agency-Fiscal Year 1989”; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works. 

EC-119. A communication from the Fiscal 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting pursuant to law, the Final Monthly 
Treasury Statement of receipts and Outlays 
of the U.S. Government for Fiscal Year 
1990”; to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-120. A communication from the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report of all expenditures during 
the period April 1 through September 30, 1990 
from moneys appropriated to the Architect 
of the Capitol; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

EC-121. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, notice of the decision of the President 
to extend production of the Naval Petroleum 
Reserves for a three year period beyond April 
5, 1991; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-122. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Army, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report stating that a major defense 
acquisition program has breached its unit 
cost threshold by more than 25 percent; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-123. A communication from the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Com- 
munications, Computers, and Logistics), 
transmitting, pursant to law, a report on a 
study with respect to converting the admin- 
istrative support function at Lackland Air. 
Force Base, Texas to performance by con- 
tract; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

ЕС-124. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on developments since 
the last report concerning the national 
emergency with respect to Iran; to the Com- 
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mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

EC-125. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, notice 
of an extension of time in Formal Docket 
No. 40385, Huron Valley Steel Corporation v. 
CSX Transporation, Inc., to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-126. A communication from the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, Department of Transportation, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the semiannual re- 
port on the effectiveness of the Civil Avia- 
tion Security program for the period Janu- 
агу 1, through June 30, 1989; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-127. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, а report entitled “А Study of 
Land Information"; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

EC-128. A communication from the Deputy 
Associate Director for Collection and Dis- 
bursement, Minerals Management Service, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, а report on the refund of 
certain offshore lease revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-129. A communication from the Deputy 
Associate Director for Collection and Dis- 
bursement, Minerals Management Service, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, а report оп the refund of 
certain offshore lease revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-130. A communication from the Deputy 
Associate Director for Collection and Dis- 
bursement, Minerals Management Service, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, а report on the refund of 
certain offshore lease revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-131. А communication from the Deputy 
Associate Director for Collection and Dis- 
bursement, Minerals Management Service, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the refund of 
certain offshore lease revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-132. A communication from the Deputy 
Associate Director for Collection and Dis- 
bursement, Minerals Management Service, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, а report on the refund of 
certain offshore lease revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-133. A communication from the Deputy 
Associate Director for Collection and Dis- 
bursement, Minerals Management Service, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report оп the refund of 
certain offshore lease revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-134. A communication from the Deputy 
Associate Director for Collection and Dis- 
bursement, Minerals Management Service, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, а report on the refund of 
certain offshore lease revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-135. A communication from the Deputy 
Associate Director for Collection and Dis- 
bursement, Minerals Management Service, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, а report on the refund of 
certain offshore lease revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-136. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the eleventh report on enforcement ac- 
tions and comprehensive status of Exxon and 
stripper well overcharge funds for April 1 
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through June 30, 1990; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-137. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and the Acting Director of the National 
Science Foundation, transmitting jointly, 
pursuant to law, the second annual report on 
the United States Continental Scientific 
Driling program dated April 1990; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
Sources. 

EC-138. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the draft of the Program Opportunity 
Notice for the Clean Coal Technology Pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-139. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior (Water and 
Science), transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
"High Plains States Groundwater Dem- 
onstration Program 1990, Interim Report“; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
Sources. 

EC-140. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the nondisclosure of safeguards information 
by the Nuclear Regulatory Commission for 
the quarter ended September 30, 1990; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-141. A communication from the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report on the Clean Lakes Dem- 
onstration Program for 1989; to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 

EC-142. А communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State (Legislative Affairs), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a Presidential 
determination regarding United Nations con- 
sensus decision-making procedures, limita- 
tions on seconded employees, and reductions 
in United Nations Secretariat staff; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-143. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State (Legislative Affairs), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the text of 
ILO Convention No. 169 concerning indige- 
nous and tribal peoples in independent coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

EC-144. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State (Legislative Affairs), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a quarterly 
report concerning human rights activities in 
Ethiopia for the period July 15 through Octo- 
ber 14, 1990; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

EC-145. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Japan-United States 
Friendship Commission, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the annual report of the Commis- 
sion for fiscal year 1990; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-146. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State (Legislative Affairs), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, notice of a 
Presidential determination that persons flee- 
ing Kuwait and Iraq due to the current mili- 
tary crisis in the Persian Gulf as qualifying 
for assistance under the Migration and Refu- 
gee Assistance Act; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-147. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Legal Advisor for Treaty Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on international agreements, 
other than treaties, entered into by the 
United States in the sixty day period prior 
to November 21, 1990; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-148. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
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mitting, pursuant to law, a list of reports is- 
sued by the General Accounting Office dur- 
ing the month of October 1990; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-149. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a certification con- 
cerning a Comptroller General request for a 
Department of Defense report; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-150. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State (Legislative Affairs), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port under the Program Fraud Civil Rem- 
edies Act; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-151. A communication from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Auditor, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report entitled Performance 
Review of PSI Associates, Inc. Under Con- 
tract or Non-Contract Agreements With the 
Department of Human Services“; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-152. A communication from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Auditor, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, а report entitled “Тһе District 
Loses Significant Federal Funds on Forest 
Haven Programs"; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-153. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Marine Mammal Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursdant to law, the 
annual report of the Commission on audit 
and investigative activities for fiscal year 
1990; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

ЕС-154. A communication from the Public 
Printer of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the semiannual report of 
the Office of Inspector General for the period 
ending September 30, 1990; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-155. A communication from the Chair, 
Vice Chair, and Members of the GAO Person- 
nel Appeals Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the Board for 1989; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-156. A communication from the Acting 
Chairman of the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
semiannual report of the Office of Inspector 
General for the period ending September 30, 
1990; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

EC-157. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the International Trade Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the semi- 
annual report of the Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral for the period ended September 30, 1990; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-158. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the United States Peace Corps, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the semiannual re- 
port of the Office of Inspector General for 
the period ended September 30, 1990; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-159. A communication from the Admin- 
istrator of General Services, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the 1991 Strategic Plan of 
the General Services Administration; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-160. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Personnel Management, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port on Drug and Alcohol Abuse Prevention, 
Treatment and Rehabilitation programs and 
services for Federal civilian employees; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-161. A communication from the Deputy 
Assistant to the President for Management 
and Director of the Office of Administration, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report on 
personnel employed in the White House Of- 
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fice, the Executive Residence at the White 
House, the Office of the Vice President, the 
Office of Policy Development (Domestic Pol- 
icy Staff) and the Office of Administration 
for fiscal year 1990; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-162. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Housing Finance Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port of the Board on audit and investigative 
&ctivities for fiscal year 1990; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-163. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the semiannual report of the Of- 
fice of Inspector General for the period ended 
September 30, 1990; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-164. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the United States International Cul- 
tural and Trade Center Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
of the Commission on audit and investiga- 
tive activities for fiscal year 1990; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-165. A communication from the Inspec- 
tor General, Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
audit of the Department of Justice, Environ- 
ment and Natural Resources Division 
Superfund financial activities for fiscal year 
1989; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

EC-166. A communication from the Federal 
Inspector, Alaska Natural Gas Transpor- 
tation System, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the system of internal con- 
trols and financial systems in place during 
fiscal year 1990; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

ЕС-167. A communication from the Federal 
Inspector, Alaska Natural Gas Transpor- 
tation System, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the system of internal ac- 
counting and administrative controls in ef- 
fect during fiscal year 1990; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-168. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Credit Union Adminis- 
tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
semiannual report of the Office of Inspector 
General for the period ended September 30, 
^q to the Committee on Governmental Af- 

irs. 

EC-169. A communication from the Chair- 
man and the General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the semiannual report of the Of- 
fice of Inspector General for the period ended 
September 30, 1990; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-170. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the semiannual re- 
port of the Office of Inspector General for 
the period ended September 30, 1990; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-171. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chief Executive Office of the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
of the Corporation on audit and investigative 
activities for fiscal year 1990; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-172. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the semi- 
annual report of the Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral for the period ended September 30, 1990; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-173. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Endowment for the 
Arts, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
semiannual report of the Office of Inspector 
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General for the period ended September 30, 
1990; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

EC-174. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Oversight Board, Resolution 
Trust Corporation, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the Board on audit 
and investigative activities for fiscal year 
1990; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

EC-175. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the semiannual report of the Of- 
fice of Inspector General for the period ended 
September 30, 1990; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-176. A communication from the Admin- 
istrator of General Services, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the semiannual report of 
the Office of Inspector General for the period 
ended September 30, 1990; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-177. A communication from the Admin- 
istrator of the Agency for International De- 
velopment, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the semiannual report of the Office of In- 
spector General for the period ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1990; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-178. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Panama 
Canal Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the semiannual report of the Office of 
Inspector General for the period ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1990; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-179. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Science Board, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the semiannual re- 
port of the Office of Inspector General for 
the period ended September 30, 1990; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-180. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Resolution Trust Corporation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the semi- 
annual report of the Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral for the period ended September 30, 1990; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-181. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual finan- 
cial report of the Council and the Founda- 
tion for Safety and Health for fiscal years 
1989 and 1990; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-182. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port of the Board for fiscal year 1989; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-183. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Intergovernmental Advisory 
Council of Education, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report entitled ‘‘Running the 
Schools: The Road to Reform"; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-184. A communication from the Acting 
Secretary of Labor, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of the Department 
of Labor for fiscal year 1989; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-185. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Labor, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report on the administration 
of the Longshore and Harbor Workers' Com- 
pensation Act for fiscal year 1989; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 6:58 p.m. a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
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nounced that the House has agreed to 
the following resolution: 


H. Res. 2. A resolution informing the Sen- 
ate that Thomas S. Foley, a Representative 
from the State of Washington, has been 
elected Speaker of the House; and that 
Donnald K. Anderson, a citizen of the State 
of California, has been elected Clerk of the 
House. 

H. Res. 3. A resolution notifying the Sen- 
ate of the appointment of а committee оп 
the part of the House, to join with a commit- 
tee on the part of the Senate to notify the 
President that а quorum of each House is as- 
sembled and is ready to receive any commu- 
nication that he may be pleased to make. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. NUNN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Special Report entitled Report on the In- 
vestigation of Issues Concerning Nomina- 
tions for General Officer Positions in the 
Judge Advocate General's Corps, U.S. Army" 
(Rept. No. 102-1). 


SENATE RESOLUTION 1—NOTIFY- 
ING THE PRESIDENT THAT A 
QUORUM ОЕ EACH HOUSE IS 
ASSEMBLED 


Mr. MITCHELL submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was consid- 
ered and agreed to: 


S. RES. 1 


Resolved, That а committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed to join such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by the House of 
Representatives to wait upon the President 
of the United States and inform him that a 
quorum of each House is assembled and that 
the Congress is ready to receive any commu- 
nications he may be pleased to make. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 2—INFORM- 
ING THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
A'TIVES ТНАТ A QUORUM OF THE 
SENATE IS ASSEMBLED 


Mr. DOLE submitted the following 
resolution; which was considered and 
agreed to: 


S. RES. 2 
Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that а quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 3—FIXING 
THE HOUR OF DAILY MEETING 
OF THE SENATE 


Mr. MITCHELL submitted the fol- 


lowing resolution; which was consid- 
ered and agreed to: 


S. REs. 3 


Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of 
the Senate be 12 o’clock meridian unless oth- 
erwise ordered. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 4—ELECTING 
MARTHA 8. POPE AS SERGEANT 
OF ARMS AND DOORKEEPER OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. MITCHELL submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was consid- 
ered and agreed to: 

S. RES. 4 

Resolved, That Martha S. Pope, of the 
State of Connecticut, be, and she is hereby, 
elected Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of 
the Senate. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 5—NOTIFY- 
ING THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
ELECTION OF A SERGEANT AT 
ARMS AND DOORKEEPER OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. MITCHELL submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was consid- 
ered and agreed to: 

S. RES. 5 

Resolved, 'That the President of the United 
States be notified of the election of the Hon- 
orable Martha S. Pope, of Connecticut, as 
Sergeant of Arms and Doorkeeper of the 
Senate. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 6—NOTIFY- 
ING THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES OF THE ELECTION OF A 
SERGEANT AT ARMS AND DOOR- 
KEEPER OF THE SENATE 


Mr. MITCHELL submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was consid- 
ered and agreed to: 

S. RES. 6 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives be notified of the election of the Honor- 
able Martha S. Pope, of Connecticut, as Ser- 
geant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate. 


—— 


SENATE RESOLUTION T RELATIVE 
TO THE REAPPOINTMENT OF MI- 
CHAEL DAVIDSON AS SENATE 
LEGAL COUNSEL 


Mr. MITCHELL (for himself and Mr. 
DOLE) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and agreed 
to: 

S. RES. 7 

Resolved, Тһаб the reappointment of Мі- 
chael Davidson to be Senate Legal Counsel 
made by the President pro tempore of the 
Senate this day is effective as of January 3, 
1991, and the term of service of the appointee 
shall expire at the end of the One Hundred 
апа Third Congress. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


NOTICE OF DETERMINATION BY 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
ETHICS UNDER RULE 35, PARA- 
GRAPH 4, PERMITTING ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF A GIFT ОЕ EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL FROM A FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 


e Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is re- 
quired by paragraph 4 of rule 35 that I 
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place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD no- 
tices of Senate employees who partici- 
pate in programs, the principal objec- 
tive of which is educational, sponsored 
by а foreign government or а foreign 
educational or charitable organization 
involving travel to a foreign country 
paid for by that foreign government or 
organization. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Jon Leibowitz, a member of 
the staff of Senator HERB KOHL, to par- 
ticipate in a program in Taiwan, spon- 
sored by Tamkang University, from 
November 25 through December 1, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Leibowitz in the 
program in Taiwan, at the expense of 
Tamkang University, is in the interest 
of the Senate and the United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
85 for Ms. Sally McConnell, a member 
of the staff of Senator QUENTIN N. BUR- 
DICK, to participate in a program in 
Taiwan, sponsored by Tamkang Uni- 
versity, from November 25 through De- 
cember 1, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. McConnell in the 
program in Taiwan, at the expense of 
Tamkang University, is in the interest 
of the Senate and the United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for а determination under rule 
35 for Mary Irace, a member of the staff 
of Congressman LEE H. HAMILTON, to 
participate in a program in Hong Kong, 
sponsored by the American Chamber of 
Commerce, from August 11 to 18, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Irace in the pro- 
gram in Hong Kong, at the expense of 
the American Chamber of Commerce, 
is in the interest of the Senate and the 
United States. 

The select committee has received à 
request for a determination under rule 
85 for Mr. Marc Schwartz, а member of 
the staff of Senator WYCHE FOWLER, 
JR., to participate іп а program іп 
China, sponsored by the United States- 
Asia Institute, from December 4 to 12, 
1990. 

Тһе committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Schwartz in the 
program in China, at the expense of the 
United States-Asia Institute, is in the 
interest of the Senate and the United 
States. 

The select committee has received а 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. John Walsh, a member of the 
staff of Senator DONALD W. RIEGLE, 
JR., to participate in a program in Aus- 
tria, sponsored by the Austrian Federal 
Economic Chamber, from January 5 to 
12, 1991. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Walsh in the pro- 
gram in Austria, at the expense of the 
Austrian Federal Economic Chamber, 
is in the interest of the Senate and the 
United States. 
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The select committee has received а 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Marvin F. Moss a member of 
the staff of Senator PAUL S. SARBANES, 
to participate in а program in Belgium 
and Holland, sponsored by the 
Friedrich-Ebert Foundation, from No- 
vember 25 through December 1, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Moss in the pro- 
gram in Belgium and Holland, at the 
expense of the Friedrich-Ebert Founda- 
tion, is in the interest of the Senate 
and the United States. 

The select committee has received а 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Edward Barron, a member of 
the staff of Senator PATRICK LEAHY, to 
participate in a program in Thailand, 
sponsored by the Thai Food Processors 
ae from December 1 to 7, 
1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Barron in the pro- 
gram in Thailand, at the expense of the 
Thai Food Processor Association, is in 
the interest of the Senate and the 
United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Donald Hardy, a member of 
the staff of Senator ALAN K. SIMPSON, 
to participate in a program in China, 
sponsored by the Chinese People’s In- 
stitute of Foreign Affairs, in conjunc- 
tion with the United States-Asia Insti- 
tute from December 3 to 13, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Hardy in the pro- 
gram in China, at the expense of the 
Chinese People’s Institute of Foreign 
Affairs, and the United States-Asia In- 
stitute, is in the interest of the Senate 
and the United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Peter Galbraith, a member of 
the staff of Senator CLAIBORNE PELL, to 
participate in a program in Paris and 
Britanny, sponsored by the French 
Government, from November 9 to 16, 
1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Galbraith in the 
program in Paris and Brittany, at the 
expense of the French Government, is 
in the interest of the Senate and the 
United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Ms. Patricia Fahy, a member of 
the staff of Senator PAUL SIMON, to 
participate in a program in Taipei, 
sponsored by the Soochow University, 
from December 8 to 15, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Fahy in the pro- 
gram in Taipei, at the expense of the 
Soochow University, is in the interest 
of the Senate and the United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
85 for Mr. Stephen Т. Gallagher, a 
member of the staff of Senator ROBERT 
W. KASTEN, JR., to participate in a pro- 
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gram in Taiwan, sponsored by the Chi- 
nese Culture University, from Decem- 
ber 3 to 10, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Gallagher in the 
program in Taiwan, at the expense of 
the Chinese Culture University, is in 
the interest of the Senate and the 
United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Ms. Lisa A. Vehmas, a member of 
the staff of Senator J. BENNETT JOHN- 
STON, to participate in a program in 
Canada, sponsored by the Government 
of Canada, from November 4 to 10, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Vehmas in the 
program in Canada, at the expense of 
the Government of Canada, is in the in- 
terest of the Senate and the United 
States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Thomas Hill Moore, a mem- 
ber of the staff of Senator JOHN 
BREAUX, to participate in a program in 
South Korea, sponsored by the South 
Korean Congressional Staff Economic 
Exchange Program, from December 1 
to 8, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Moore in the pro- 
gram in South Korea, at the expense of 
the South Korean Congressional Staff 
Economic Exchange Program, is in the 
interest of the Senate and the United 
States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Pamela Kruse, a member of the 
staff of Senator JAMES M. JEFFORDS, to 
participate in a program in Taipei, 
sponsored by the Soochow University, 
from December 8 to 15, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Kruse in the pro- 
gram in Taipei, at the expense of the 
Soochow University, is in the interest 
of the Senate and the United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Mark Reiter, a member of 
the staff of Senator QUENTIN М. BUR- 
DICK, to participate in à program in 
China, sponsored by the People's Re- 
public of China and the United States- 
Asia Institute, from December 3 to 13, 
1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Reiter in the pro- 
gram in China, at the expense of the 
People’s Republic of China and the 
United States-Asia Institute, is in the 
interest of the Senate and the United 
States. 

The select committee has received а 
request for а determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Martin W. Morris, a member 
of the staff of Senator RICHARD G. 
LUGAR, to participate in a program in 
Western Europe, sponsored by the 
Friedrich-Ebert Foundation, from No- 
vember 25 through December 1, 1990. 
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The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Morris in the pro- 
gram in Western Europe, at the ex- 
pense of the Friedrich-Ebert Founda- 
tion, is in the interest of the Senate 
and the United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Sean Bersell, a member of 
the staff of Senator PETE V. DOMENICI, 
to participate in a program in Bolivia, 
sponsored by the Government of Bo- 
livia and the Bolivian-American Cham-. 
ber of Commerce, from November 28 
through December 3, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Bersell in the pro- 
gram in Bolivia, at the expense of the 
Bolivian-American Chamber of Com- 
merce, is in the interest of the Senate 
and the United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Jonathan P. Raymond, a 
member of the staff of Senator ORRIN 
G. HATCH, to participate in a program 
in Bolivia, sponsored by the Bolivian- 
American Chamber of Commerce, from 
November 29 through December 5, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Raymond in the 
program in Bolivia, at the expense of 
the Bolivian-American Chamber of 
Commerce, is in the interest of the 
Senate and the United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Ms. Helen Albert, a member of 
the staff of Senator ALFONSE D'AMATO 
to participate іп а program in Bolivia, 
sponsored by the Bolivian-American 
Chamber of Commerce, from November 
25 through December 5, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Albert in the pro- 
gram in Bolivia, at the expense of the 
Bolivian-American Chamber of Com- 
merce, is in the interest of the Senate 
and the United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Charles G. Nordhoff, a mem- 
ber of the staff of Senator SLADE GOR- 
TON, to participate in a program in Tai- 
wan, sponsored by Tamkang Univer- 
sity, from November 25 through De- 
cember 1, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Nordhoff in the 
program in Taiwan, at the expense of 
Tamkang University, is in the interest 
of the Senate and the United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Ms. Elizabeth Gardner, a member 
of the staff of Senator JOSEPH R. 
BIDEN, JR., to participate in a program 
in Belgium and The Netherlands, spon- 
sored by the Friedrich Ebert Stiftung, 
from November 25 through December 1, 
1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Gardner in the 
program in Belgium and The Nether- 
lands, at the expense of the Friedrich 
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Ebert Stiftung, is in the interest of the 
Senate and the United States. 

The select committee has received а 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Dr. Kenan Jarboe, a member of 
the staff of Senator 'THOMAS А. 
DASCHLE, to participate in a program 
in Canada, sponsored by the Canadian 
Government, from November 4 to 10, 
1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Dr. Jarboe in the pro- 
gram in Canada, at the expense of the 
Canadian Government, is in the inter- 
est of the Senate and the United 
States. 

The select committee has received а 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Donald Santa, а member of 
the staff of Senator J. BENNETT JOHN- 
STON, to participate іп а program in 
Canada, sponsored by the Government 
of Canada, from November 4 to 10, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Santa in the pro- 
gram in Canada, at the expense of the 
Government of Canada, is in the inter- 
est of the Senate and the United 
States. 

Тһе select committee has received а 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Brian McKeon, а member of the 
staff of Senator JOSEPH R. BIDEN, JR., 
to participate іп а program in Bolivia, 
sponsored by the Bolivian-American 
Chamber of Commerce, from November 
28 through December 5, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. McKeon in the 
program in Bolivia, at the expense of 
the Bolivian-American Chamber of 
Commerce, is in the interest of the 
Senate and the United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
85 for Mr. Stephen W. Hilton, a member 
of the staff of Senator JOHN C. DAN- 
FORTH, to participate in a program in 
Korea, sponsored by the A-san Founda- 
tion, from November 10 to 17, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Hilton in the pro- 
gram in Korea, at the expense of the A- 
san Foundation, is in the interest of 
the Senate and the United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
85 for Ms. Annie Lesher, a member of 
the staff of Senator BARBARA A. MIKUL- 
SKI, to participate in a program in Bo- 
livia, sponsored by the Bolivian-Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce, from No- 
vember 29 through December 3, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Lesher in the pro- 
gram in Bolivia, at the expense of the 
Bolivian-American Chamber of Com- 
merce, is in the interest of the Senate 
and the United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Frank Sieverts, a member of 
the staff of Senator CLAIBORNE PELL, to 
participate in a program in Western 
Europe, sponsored by the Friedrich- 
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Ebert Foundation, from November 25 
through December 1, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Sieverts in the 
program in Western Europe, at the ex- 
pense of the Friedrich-Ebert Founda- 
tion, is in the interest of the Senate 
and the United States. 

The select committee has received а 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Brad Figel, а member of the 
staff of Senator BoB PACKWOOD, to par- 
ticipate in a program in Brussels, spon- 
sored by the U.S. Government, from 
December 3 to 7, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Figel in the pro- 
gram in Brussels, at the expense of the 
U.S. Government, is in the interest of 
the Senate and the United States. 

The select committee has received а, 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Ms. Sandra Chiu, а member of 
the staff of Senator ALAN J. DIXON, to 
participate in a program in China, 
sponsored by the Tamkang University, 
from November 25 through December 1, 
1990 


The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Chiu in the pro- 
'gram in China, at the expense of the 
Tamkang University, is in the interest 
of the Senate and the United States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for а determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Philip J. Ufholz, a member of 
the staff of Senator STEVE SYMMS, to 
participate in а program in China, 
sponsored by the Far East Studies In- 
stitute in conjunction with the Chinese 
People's Institute of Foreign Affairs, 
from November 9 to 16, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Ufholz in the pro- 
gram in China, at the expense of the 
Far East Studies Institute in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese People's Insti- 
tute of Foreign Affairs, is in the inter- 
est of the Senate and the United 
States. 

The select committee has received à 
request for a determination under rule 
85 for Ms. Nancy E. Soderberg, а mem- 
ber of the в of Senator EDWARD M. 
KENNEDY, to participate іп а program 
in Europe, sponsored by the European 
Community's Visitors Programme, 
from October 21 to 28. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Soderberg in the 
program in Europe, at the expense of 
the European Community’s Visitor's 
Programme, is in the interest of the 
Senate and the United States. 

The select committee has received а 
request for а determination under rule 
35 for Mr. William Woolf, a member of 
the staff of Senator FRANK H. MURKOW- 
SKI, to participate in а program in 
Thailand, sponsored by the Thai Food 
Processors Association, from November 
16 to 21, 1990. 

Тһе committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Woolf in the pro- 
gram in Thailand, at the expense of the 
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Thai Food Processors Association, is in 
the interest of the Senate and the 
United States. 

The select committee has received а, 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Andrew Samet, a member of 
the staff of Senator DANIEL PATRICK 
MOYNIHAN, to participate in a program 
in Canada, sponsored by the Govern- 
ment of Canada, from November 4 to 
10, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Samet in the pro- 
gram in Canada, at the expense of the 
Government of Canada, is in the inter- 
est of the Senate and the United 
States. 

The select committee has received а 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Robert J. Carolla, a member 
of the staff of Senator GEORGE J. 
MITCHELL, to participate іп а program 
in Thailand, sponsored by the Thai 
Food Processors Association, from No- 
vember 16 to 21, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Carolla in the pro- 
gram in Thailand, at the expense of the 
Thailand Food Processors Association, 
is in the interest of the Senate and the 
United States. 

The select committee has received а, 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. Brian McKeon, a member of 
the staff of Senator JOSEPH R. BIDEN, 
to participate in а program in China, 
sponsored by the Far East Studies In- 
stitute and the Chinese People's Insti- 
tute of Foreign Affairs, from November 
9 to 16, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. McKeon in the 
program in China, at the expense of the 
Far East Studies Institute and the Chi- 
nese People's Institute of Foreign Af- 
fairs, is in the interest of the Senate 
and the United States. 

The select committee has received а 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mr. David Rudd, à member of the 
staff of Senator ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, 
to participate іп а program in China, 
sponsored by the Far East Studies In- 
stitute, in conjunction with the Chi- 
nese People’s Institute of Foreign Af- 
fairs, from November 9 to 16, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Rudd in the pro- 
gram in China, at the expense of the 
Far East Studies Institute, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese People’s Insti- 
tute of Foreign Affairs, is in the inter- 
est of the Senate and the United 
States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Senator DAVE DURENBERGER and, 
his son, Charlie Durenberger, to par- 
ticipate in a program in Germany, 
sponsored by the U.S. Association of 
Former Members of Congress, in co- 
operation with the Frederick-Ebert 
Foundation and the German Marshall 
Fund of the United States, from No- 
vember 8 to 12, 1990. 
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The committee has determined that 
participation by Senator DURENBERGER 
and, his son, Charlie Durenberger, in 
the program in Germany, at the ex- 
pense of the U.S. Association of 
Former Members of Congress and the 
Frederick-Ebert Foundation, is in the 
interest of the Senate and the United 
States. 

The select committee has received a 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Messrs. Sean Moran and Tom 
Kleine, members of the staff of Senator 
JESSE HELMS, to participate in a pro- 
gram in El Salvador, sponsored by the 
Committee for Democracy, from Sep- 
tember 5 to 6, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Messrs. Moran and 
Kleine in the program in El Salvador, 
at the expense of the Committee for 
Democracy, is in the interest of the 
Senate and the United States. 

The select committee has received а, 
request for a determination under rule 
35 for Mary Irace, a member of the staff 
of Congressman LEE H. HAMILTON, to 
participate in a program in Hong Kong, 
sponsored by the American Chamber of 
Commerce, from August 11 to 18, 1990. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Irace in the pro- 
gram in Hong Kong, at the expense of 
the American Chamber of Commerce, 
is in the interest of the Senate and the 
United States.e 


—— 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL OF 
THE CHAIR 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, if no 
other Senator is seeking recognition, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 2:07 p.m., recessed subject to the call 
of the Chair; whereupon, the Senate, at 
6:58 p.m., reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
DASCHLE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader. 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 11:30 a.m. tomor- 
row, Friday, January 4; that following 
the prayer, the Journal of Proceedings 
be approved to date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. FORD. As a clarification, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the privilege of the floor granted 
earlier today to the signer assigned to 
the Office of the Sergeant at Arms be 
extended through the remainder of to- 
day's session. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without RECESS UNTIL TOMORROW AT 11:30 
objection, it is so ordered. A.M. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, if no 
other Senator is seeking recognition 
and if the distinguished Republican 
leader has no further business, I now 


ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess as under the pre- 
vious order. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 6:59 p.m., recessed until Friday, Jan- 
uary 4, 1991, at 11:30 a.m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, January 3, 1991 


This being the day fixed by the 20th 
amendment to the Constitution for the 
annual meeting of the Congress of the 
United States, the Members-elect of 
the 102d Congress met in their Hall, 
and at 12 noon, were called to order by 
the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, Hon. Donnald K. Anderson. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 

May Your blessing, O gracious God, 
be with each person who has been given 
the honor and responsibility of serving 
in this place. Conscious of the trust 
given by the people of our Nation, we 
pray that these Representatives will be 
good stewards of the resources of the 
land and faithfully seek to do the 
works of justice for all the people. 

May our petitions for peace, O God, 
be translated into the works and the 
reality of peace. We remember this day 
citizens of our Nation who serve in dis- 
tant places and all others who labor for 
peace so that conflict will be put aside 
and nations will enjoy the security 
they earnestly seek and deserve. 

We thank You, O God, for the gift of 
life with all its possibilities and all its 
joy. On this special day at the begin- 
ning of this new Congress, we dedicate 
ourselves to preserve and protect Your 
gifts to us and to all people so that jus- 
tice will roll down as waters and right- 
eousness like an everflowing stream. 
Amen. 

PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 

Тһе CLERK. Will the Members-elect 
and their guests please rise and join 
with us in the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag. 

The Clerk led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one Nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all. 

The CLERK. Representatives-elect, 
this is the day fixed by the 20th amend- 
ment to the Constitution for the meet- 
ing of the 102d Congress and, as the law 
directs, the Clerk of the House has pre- 
pared the official roll of the Represent- 
atives-elect. 

Certificates of election covering 435 
seats in the 102d Congress have been re- 
ceived by the Clerk of the House, and 
the names of those persons whose cre- 
dentials show that they were regularly 
elected as Representatives in accord- 
ance with the laws of their respective 
States or of the United States will be 
called. 

Without objection, the Representa- 
tives-elect will record their presence 


by electronic device and their names 
will be reported in alphabetical order 
by States, beginning with the State of 
Alabama to determine whether a 
quorum is present. 

There was no objection. 

The CLERK. Representatives-elect 
who have not obtained their voting ID 
cards may do so now in the Speaker’s 
lobby. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 


vice, and the following Representa- 
tives-elect responded to their names: 
[Roll No. 1] 
ALABAMA 
Bevill Erdreich Dickinson 
Browder Harris 
Cramer Callahan 
ALASKA 
Young 
ARIZONA 
Udall Kyl Stump 
Kolbe Rhodes 
ARKANSAS 
Alexander "Thornton 
Anthony Hammerschmidt 
CALIFORNIA 
Anderson Martinez Doolittle 
Beilenson Matsui Dornan 
Berman Miller Dreier 
Boxer Mineta Gallegly 
Brown Panetta Herger 
Condit Pelosi Hunter 
Dellums Roybal Lagomarsino 
Dixon Stark Lewis 
Dooley Torres Lowery 
Waters McCandless 
Edwards Waxman Moorhead 
Fazio Campbell Packard 
Lantos Cox Riggs 
Lehman Cunningham Rohrabacher 
Levine Dannemeyer Thomas 
COLORADO 
Campbell Skaggs Hefley 
Schroeder Allard Schaefer 
CONNECTICUT 
DeLauro Kennelly Johnson 
Gejdenson Franks Shays 
DELAWARE 
Carper 
FLORIDA 
Bacchus Lehman Lewis 
Bennett Smith McCollum 
Fascell Bilirakis Ros-Lehtinen 
Gibbons Shaw 
Hutto Ireland Stearns 
Johnston James Young 
GEORGIA 
Barnard Jones Thomas 
Darden Lewis Gingrich 
Hatcher Ray 
Jenkins Rowland 
HAWAII 
Abercrombie Mink 
IDAHO 
LaRocco Stallings 


Huckaby 


Espy 
Montgomery 


Clay 
Gephardt 
Horn 


Williams 
Hoagland 
Bilbray 


Swett 


Baker 


MINNESOTA 
Sabo 
Sikorski 
Vento 
MISSISSIPPI 
Parker 
Taylor 
MISSOURI 
Skelton 
Volkmer 
Wheat 
MONTANA 
Marlenee 


NEBRASKA 
Barrett 
NEVADA 
Vucanovich 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Zeliff 


Fawell 


Gilchrest 
Morella 


Whitten 


Coleman 
Emerson 
Hancock 


Bereuter 


OThis symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., 0 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 


NEW JERSEY 
Roe Saxton 
Torricelli Smith 
Gallo Zimmer 
Rinaldo 
Roukema 
NEW MEXICO 
Schiff Skeen 
NEW YORK 
Owens Green 
Rangel Horton 
Scheuer Houghton 
Schumer Lent 
Serrano Martin 
Slaughter McGrath 
Solarz Molinari 
Towns Paxon 
Weiss Solomon 
Boehlert Walsh 
Fish 
Gilman 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Rose McMillan 
Valentine Taylor 
Ballenger 
Coble 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Dorgan 
OHIO 
Pease Kasich 
Sawyer McEwen 
Stokes Miller 
Traficant Oxley 
Boehner Regula 
Gradison Wylie 
Hobson 
OKLAHOMA 
McCurdy Edwards 
Synar Inhofe 
OREGON 
Kopetski Smith 
Wyden 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Murtha Ritter 
Yatron Santorum 
Clinger Schulze 
Coughlin Shuster 
Gekas Walker 
Goodling Weldon 
McDade 
Ridge 
RHODE ISLAND 
Machtley 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Spratt Ravenel 
Tallon Spence 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Johnson 
TENNESSEE 
Gordon Duncan 
Lloyd Quillen 
Tanner Sundquist 
TEXAS 
Gonzalez Archer 
Hall Armey 
Laughlin Bartlett 
Ortiz Barton 
Pickle Combest 
Sarpalius DeLay 
Stenholm Fields 
Washington 
Wilson 
UTAH 
Owens Hansen 
VERMONT 
Sanders 
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VIRGINIA 
Boucher Pickett Slaughter 
Moran Sisisky Wolf 
Olin Bateman 
Payne Bliley 
WASHINGTON 
Dicks Swift Miller 
Foley Unsoeld Morrison 
McDermott Chandler 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Mollohan Staggers 
Rahall Wise 
WISCONSIN 
Aspin Obey Petri 
Kleczka Gunderson Roth 
Moody Кіш Sensenbrenner 
WYOMING 
Thomas 
П 1230 


The CLERK. On this quorum call by 
electronic device, 427 Representatives- 
elect have recorded their presence. A 
quorum is present. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE CLERK 


The CLERK. The Clerk will state that 
credentials, regular in form, have been 
received showing the election of the 
Honorable JAIME B. FUSTER, as Resi- 
dent Commissioner from the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico for a term of 4 
years beginning January 3, 1989; the 
election of the Honorable ELEANOR 
HOLMES NORTON as Delegate from the 
District of Columbia; and the election 
of the Honorable RON DE LUGO as Dele- 
gate from the Virgin Islands. 

The Clerk has received copies of cre- 
dentials showing the election of the 
Honorable BEN BLAZ, as Delegate from 
Guam; and the election of the Honor- 
able ENI F.H. FALEOMAVAEGA as Dele- 
gate from American Samoa. 

Without objection these two Dele- 
gates will be permitted to take the 
oath of office today. 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF SPEAKER 


The CLERK. The next order of busi- 
ness is the election of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives for the 
102d Congress. 

Nominations are now in order. 

The Clerk recognizes the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. HOYER]. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Clerk, as chairman 
of the Democratic Caucus, I am di- 
rected by the unanimous vote of that 
caucus to present for election to the of- 
fice of the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 102d Congress the 
name of the Honorable THOMAS S. 
FOLEY, a Representative-elect from the 
State of Washington. 

The CLERK. The Clerk now recognizes 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
LEWIS]. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Clerk, 
as chairman of the Republican Con- 
ference, I am directed by the unani- 
mous vote of that conference to 
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present for election to the Office of the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the 102d Congress, the name of 
the Honorable ROBERT H. MICHEL, à 
Representative-elect from the land of 
Lincoln, the State of Illinois. 

The CLERK. The Honorable THOMAS 8. 
FOLEY, à Representative-elect from the 
State of Washington, and the Honor- 
able ROBERT Н. MICHEL, а Representa- 
tive-elect from the State of Illinois, 
have been placed in nomination. 

Are there any further nominations? 

There being no further nominations, 
the Clerk will appoint tellers. 

The Clerk appoints the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. ROSE]; the 
gentleman from California [Mr. THOM- 
А5]; the gentlewoman from Colorado 
[Mrs. SCHROEDER]; and the gentle- 
woman from Maine [Ms. SNOWE]. 

The tellers will come forward and 
take their seats at the desk in front of 
the Speaker's rostrum. 

The roll will now be called, and those 
responding to their names will indicate 
by surname the nominee of their 
choice. 

The reading clerk will now call the 
roll. 

The tellers having taken their places, 
the House proceeded to vote for the 
Speaker. 

The following is the result of the 
vote: 


(Roll No. 2] 

FOLEY—262 
Abercrombie Darden Hatcher 
Ackerman de la Garza Hayes (IL) 
Alexander DeFazio Hayes (LA) 
Anderson DeLauro Hefner 
Andrews (ME) Dellums Hertel 
Andrews (NJ) Derrick Hoagland 
Andrews (TX) Dicks Hochbrueckner 
Annunzio Dingell Horn 
Anthony Dixon Hoyer 
Applegate Donnelly Hubbard 
Aspin Dooley Huckaby 
Atkins Dorgan (ND) Hughes 
AuCoin Downey Hutto 
Bacchus Durbin Jacobs 
Barnard Dwyer Jefferson 
Beilenson Dymally Jenkins 
Bennett Early Johnson (SD) 
Berman Eckart Johnston 
Bevill Edwards (CA) Jones (GA) 
Bilbray Edwards (TX) Jones (NC) 
Bonior Engel Jontz 
Borski English Kanjorski 
Boucher Erdreich Kaptur 
Boxer Espy Kennedy 
Brewster Evans Kennelly 
Brooks Fascell Kildee 
Browder Fazio Kleczka 
Brown Feighan Kolter 
Bruce Flake Kopetski 
Bryant Foglietta Kostmayer 
Bustamante Ford (MI) LaFalce 
Byron Ford (TN) Lancaster 
Campbell (CO) Frank (MA) Lantos 
Cardin Frost LaRocco 
Carper Gaydos Laughlin 
Clay Gejdenson Lehman (CA) 
Clement Gephardt Lehman (FL) 
Coleman (TX) Geren Levin 
Collins (IL) Gibbons Levine (CA) 
Collins (MI) Glickman Lewis (GA) 
Condit Gonzalez Lipinski 
Conyers Gordon Lloyd 
Cooper Gray Long 
Costello Hall (OH) Lowey (NY) 
Cox (IL) Hall (TX) Luken 
Coyne Hamilton Manton 
Cramer Harris Markey 
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Smith (NJ) 
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Walsh Wolf Young (FL) 
Weber Wylie Zeliff 
Weldon Young (AK) Zimmer 
ANSWERED '*PRESENT''—2 

Foley Michel 

Nor VoTING—1 

Murphy 

П 1325 


Тһе CLERK. The tellers agree in their 
tallies that the total number of votes 
cast is 429, of which the Honorable 
'TTHOMAS S. FOLEY of Washington has re- 
ceived 262 and the Honorable ROBERT H. 
MICHEL of Illinois has received 165, 
with 2 voting “ргевепб.” 

Therefore, the Honorable THOMAS 8. 
FOLEY of Washington is duly elected 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives for the 102d Congress, having re- 
ceived a majority of the votes cast. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, because of 
airline delays, I was inadvertantly ab- 
sent for votes No. 1 and 2 earlier today. 
I ask that it be recorded that, had I 
been present, I would proudly have 
voted for THOMAS FOLEY as Speaker. 

The CLERK. The Clerk appoints the 
following committee to escort the 
Speaker-elect to the chair: The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL], the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GEP- 
HARDT], the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. GINGRICH], the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAY], the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. HOYER], 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
LEWIS], the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. DIcKs], and the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. MORRISON]. 

The committee will retire from the 
Chamber to escort the Speaker-elect to 
the chair. 


П 1330 


Тһе  Doorkeeper announced the 
Speaker-elect of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 102d Congress, who 
was escorted to the chair by the com- 
mittee of escort. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues, and ladies and gentlemen, 
and sleepy grandchildren too. First, I 
want to thank my Republican col- 
leagues for according me the high 
honor to be your leader again in this 
102d Congress. Second, a formal warm 
welcome to the 43 new Members, 18 on 
our side and 25 on the Democrat side. 
Collectively you give us a 10-percent 
infusion of new blood into the House of 
Representatives, and we are grateful 
for your presence. 

Third, to my colleagues on the Demo- 
crat side of the aisle, let me say that 
during this Congress you Democrats 
and we Republicans will be carrying 
out our responsibilities as defenders of 
our respective political philosophies, 
and that is as it should be. This is nei- 
ther the proper time nor the place to 
develop that particular theme. How- 
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ever, I thought you would want to 
know that you will be hearing from me 
about these great differences, maybe as 
early as later on this afternoon, and 
yes, for some time to come. 

There is a saying attributed to 
Thomas Jefferson that applies to the 
task that we will undertake. “Не does 
best іп God's great world who does best 
in his own little world.” And this 
House is a little world in which we 
have been called upon to do our best. 

We come to this House with differing 
points of view and all shades of politi- 
cal thinking. This is where those clash- 
es of ideas are to be argued and debated 
openly in an atmosphere of orderliness, 
decorum, civility, comity and mutual 
respect for one another. To preside 
over this body we have a very able and 
capable man who subscribes to all of 
these tenets, and who has already 
proved to be a very fair and impartial 
speaker. 

I would wish that every Member of 
this House could say as I do, I am per- 
sonally proud to call Том FOLEY my 
good and trusted friend. And I am high- 
ly honored, extremely honored, to 
present him to you as the Speaker of 
the House of the 102d Congress. 

Mr. FOLEY. My colleagues, I am 
deeply grateful for the opportunity to 
serve again as Speaker of this House. 

My particular gratitude goes in the 
forefront to BOB MICHEL for his gener- 
ous remarks. I consider it a great 
honor and opportunity to serve with 
the distinguished Republican leader. I 
have served in my time with distin- 
guished Members of Congress of every 
political philosophy and position. But 
in my judgment, no one has brought 
greater talent, judgment, decency, loy- 
alty, or respect for this House and its 
traditions than has BoB MICHEL. And if 
I may, I salute the wisdom of my Re- 
publican colleagues in choosing him as 
their leader. 

I look forward to serving with you, 
BoB, in the coming 2 years. And as a 
symbol of our friendship and of my re- 
spect for you, I am going to return this 
gavel to you, as long as you promise to 
keep it off this desk. 

I wish, of course, to express my grati- 
tude to many others: to my constitu- 
ents who have done me the honor of al- 
lowing me to serve in the Congress; to 
my staff; to my friends; and most par- 
ticularly to my wife of 22 years, Heath- 
er, who has been my constant support 
and my selfless friend. 

I have said many times, and I know 
my colleagues will understand this, 
that serving as the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives is the second 
greatest honor of my political life. The 
first for each one of us in this House 
must be the honor of serving the con- 
stituents that do us the great honor of 
allowing us to serve them. And to my 
constituents of the Fifth District of 
the State of Washington I express 
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again my gratitude and thanks for 
their support and their confidence. 

I am mindful as well of my respon- 
sibility in this House to undertake to 
discharge my responsibilities as Speak- 
er with fairness and dignity. I pledge to 
you to wield this gavel firmly but fair- 
ly, in accordance with our established 
principles, procedures, and precedents. 

I also pledge to expedite the business 
of the House, which is after all the 
business of the Nation. We convene the 
102d Congress in trying times, con- 
fronted by difficult—perhaps critical— 
choices in both domestic and foreign 
affairs. 

In addressing these important ques- 
tions of economic strength and inter- 
national stability, I intend to work in 
every way that I can with all of you; 
with the President; and with the lead- 
ership of the other body. I will pursue 
cooperation, not conflict; reconcili- 
ation not recrimination. 

There will be of course, differences. 
As BOB MICHEL has said so well, this is 
the place where we must debate those 
differences, where we must display 
them and resolve them. But I hope to 
resolve them with respect, not resent- 
ment and retribution. 
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In all that we undertake, I hope we 

are guided by Jefferson’s dictum that 
our Government is founded not on the 
fears and follies of man, but in his rea- 
son. ' 
We are fond of calling this the peo- 
ple's body. We reflect in our diversity 
the great values and variety of our Na- 
tion. And it is here that the American 
people retain their most direct share in 
their Government. 

I believe there is no higher calling 
than public service and no greater ca- 
reer than to serve in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. No other office offers so 
many challenges and opportunities. No 
other profession attracts so many peo- 
ple of talent, skill, and dedication. No 
other calling offers as many opportuni- 
ties to improve the circumstances and 
promote the dignity of our fellow citi- 
тепв. 

In just а few moments I will admin- 
ister the oath of office to the Members 
of the 102d Congress. Forty-three Mem- 
bers will take their oath for the first 
time. 

For those of us who have taken it be- 
fore, it is always a great thrill, a great 
sense of accomplishment to take the 
oath of office. But I think we have a 
sense of how important it is for you, 
the new Members, as you, perhaps 
more than the rest of us, are sur- 
rounded by your family and your 
friends as you begin your careers here 
in the House of Representatives. 

I know that we will all undertake 
this oath with a sense of pride, with 
the resolve to improve our Nation and 
protect its institutions, and to fulfill 
our obligations as Members of the Con- 
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gress in a way that brings credit to us 
individually, to our constituencies and 
to this House; so that, in Daniel Web- 
ster’s words ascribed above this desk, 
"We also in our own day and genera- 
tion may perform something worthy to 
be remembered.“ 

I am now ready to take the oath of 
office. I ask the dean of the House of 
Representatives, the Honorable JAMIE 
L. WHITTEN, of Mississippi, to admin- 
ister the oath of office. 

Mr. WHITTEN then administered the 
oath of office to Mr. FOLEY, as follows: 

Do you solemnly swear that you will 
support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that you will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same; that you take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion, and that you will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which you are about to 
enter. So help you God. 

(Applause, the Members rising.) 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 


The SPEAKER. According to the 
precedent, the Chair will swear in all 
Members of the House at this time. 

If the Members will rise, the Chair 
will now administer the oath of office. 

The Members-elect and Delegates- 
elect and Resident Commissioner-elect 
rose, and the Speaker administered the 
oath of office to them, as follows: 

Do you solemnly swear that you will 
support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that you will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same; that you take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion, and that you will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which you are about to 
enter. So help you God. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman and 
gentlewomen are now Members of the 
102d Congress. Congratulations. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. HOYER]. 


О 1250 
MAJORITY LEADER 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Democratic Caucus, I have 
been directed to report to the House 
that the Democratic Members have 
elected as majority leader of the House 
the gentleman from Missouri, the Hon- 
orable RICHARD A. GEPHARDT. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair now recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. LEWIS]. 


MINORITY LEADER 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, as chairman of the Republican Con- 
ference, I am directed by that con- 
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ference to officially notify the House 
that the gentleman from Illinois, the 
Honorable ROBERT H. MICHEL, has been 
selected as minority leader of the 
House. 


MAJORITY WHIP 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Democratic Caucus, I have 
been directed to report to the House 
that the Democratic Members have se- 
lected the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, the Honorable WILLIAM H. GRAY 
III, to act as majority whip. 


MINORITY WHIP 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, as chairman of the Republican Con- 
ference, I am directed by that con- 
ference to notify the House officially 
that the Republican Members have 
elected as our minority whip the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, the Honorable 
NEWT GINGRICH. 


ELECTION OF CLERK OF THE 
HOUSE, SERGEANT AT ARMS, 
DOORKEEPER, POSTMASTER, 
AND CHAPLAIN 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 1) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. REs. 1 

Resolved, That Donnald K. Anderson, of the 
State of California, be, and he is hereby, cho- 
sen Clerk of the House of Representatives; 

That Jack Russ, of the State of Maryland, 
be, and he is hereby, chosen Sergeant at 
Arms of the House of Representatives; 

That James T. Molloy, of the State of New 
York, be, and he is hereby, chosen Door- 
keeper of the House of Representatives; 

That Robert V. Rota, of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, be, and he is hereby, 
chosen Postmaster of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; 

That Reverend James David Ford, of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, be, and he is 
hereby, chosen Chaplain of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have an amendment to the resolu- 
tion, but before offering the amend- 
ment, I request that there be a division 
of the question on the resolution so 
that we may have a separate vote on 
the Chaplain. 

The SPEAKER, The question will be 
divided. 

The question is on agreeing to that 
portion of the resolution providing for 
the election of the Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives, the Reverend 
James Ford. 

That portion of the resolution was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED BY MR. LEWIS OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for the remainder of the 
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resolution offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. HOYER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment in the nature of а substitute 
offered by Mr. LEWIS of California for the re- 
mainder of House Resolution 1: Strike out 
all after the resolving clause, and insert: 

That William R. Pitts, Jr., of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, be, and he is hereby, cho- 
sen Clerk of the House of Representatives; 

The Walter P. Kennedy, of the State of 
New Jersey, be, and he is hereby, chosen Ser- 
га at Arms of the House of Representa- 

ves; 

That Ronald W. Lasch, of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, be, and he is hereby, cho- 
на Doorkeeper of the House of Representa- 
tives; 

That Jay Pierson, of the State of Mary- 
land, be, and he is hereby, chosen Post- 
master of the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment in the nature of а sub- 
Stitute offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LEWIS]. 

The amendment in the nature of а 
substitute for the remainder of the res- 
olution was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the remainder of the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
HOYER]. 

Тһе remainder of the resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. SPEAKER. The Chair wil now 
swear in the officer of the House. 

The officers-elect presented them- 
selves at the bar of the House and took 
the oath of office. 

Тһе SPEAKER. Congratulations. You 
are now elected officers of the House of 
Representatives of the 102d Congress. 


NOTIFICATION TO SENATE OF 
ORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
& privileged resolution (H. Res. 2) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 2 

Resolved, 'That the Senate be informed that 
& quorum of the House of Representatives 
has assembled; that Thomas S. Foley, а Rep- 
resentative from the State of Washington, 
has been elected Speaker; and Donnald K. 
Anderson, а citizen of the State of Califor- 
nia, has been elected Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the One Hundred Second 
Congress. 

Тһе resolution was agreed to. 

А motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF THE ASSEMBLY OF 
THE CONGRESS 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
а privileged resolution (H. Res. 3) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
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H. REs. 3 

Resolved, That a committee of two Mem- 
bers be appointed by the Speaker on the part 
of the House of Representatives to join with 
а committee on the part of the Senate to по- 
tify the President of the United States that 
а quorum of each House has assembled and 
Congress is ready to receive any communica- 
tion that he may be pleased to make. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee on the 
part of the House to join a committee 
on the part of the Senate to notify the 
President of the United States that a 
quorum of each House has been assem- 
bled, and that Congress is ready to re- 
ceive any communication that he may 
be pleased to make, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT] and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 


AUTHORIZING THE CLERK TO IN- 
FORM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF THE ELEC- 
TION OF THE SPEAKER AND THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 4) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Н. RES. 4 

Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to 
inform the President of the United States 
that the House of Representatives has elect- 
ed Thomas 8. Foley, a Representative from 
the State of Washington, Speaker; and 
Donnald K. Anderson, a citizen of the State 
of California, Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the One Hundred Second Con- 
gress. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed resolutions 
of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. REs. 1 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed to join such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by the House of 
Representatives to wait upon the President 
of the United States and inform him that a 
quorum of each House is assembled and that 
the Congress is ready to receive any commu- 
nication he may be pleased to make. 


S. REs. 2 
Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 


S. REs. 6 
Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives be notified of the election of the Honor- 
able Martha S. Pope, of Connecticut, as Ser- 
geant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate. 
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RULES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 5) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Н. RES. 5 


Resolved, That the Rules of the House of 
Representatives of the One Hundred First 
Congress, including all applicable provisions 
of law and concurrent resolutions adopted 
pursuant thereto which constituted the 
Rules of the House at the end of the One 
Hundred First Congress, be, and they are 
hereby, adopted as the Rules of the House of 
Representatives of the One Hundred Second 
Congress, with the following amendments in- 
cluded therein as part thereof, to wit: 

(1) In rule I, amend clause 9(a) by adding at 
the end the following: “Апу such tele- 
communications function shall be subject to 
rules and regulations issued by the Speak- 
er.“. 

(2) In rule X, amend clause 1(e)(1) by strik- 
ing "One Hundred First Congress" in both 
instances and inserting ''One Hundred Sec- 
ond Congress“. 

(3) In rule X, amend clause 1(а) by repeal- 
ing paragraph (2) and redesignating para- 
graphs (3) and (4) as paragraphs (2) and (3), 
respectively. 

(4) In rule X, amend clause 1(t) by striking 
"title I of the Ethics in Government Act of 
1978" and inserting titles I and V of the 
Ethics in Government Act of 1978 and sec- 
tions 7342, 7351, and 7353 of title 5, United 
States Code“. 

(5) In rule XI, amend clause 2(a) by strik- 
ing “the Congress convenes” and inserting 
“the committee is elected". 

(6) In rule XI, amend clause 2(d) to read as 
follows: 


*Vice chairman or ranking majority Member 
to preside in absence of chairman 


“(4) The member of the majority party on 
any standing committee or subcommittee 
thereof ranking immediately after the chair- 
man shall be vice chairman of the committee 
or subcommittee, as the case may be, and 
shall preside at any meeting during the tem- 
porary absence of the chairman. If the chair- 
man and vice chairman of the committee or 
subcommittee are not present at any meet- 
ing of the committee or subcommittee, the 
ranking member of the majority party who 
is present shall preside at that meeting.”’. 

(7) In rule XI, amend clause 2(e)(6) by— 

(A) striking the second parenthetical; and 

(B) striking out the period at the end of 
the first sentence and everything in the sec- 
ond sentence preceding the colon and insert- 
ing the following: ", or as provided by sec- 
tion 305(a)(1) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 in the case of а concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget“. 

(8) In rule XII, amend the title to read as 
follows: 


“Resident Commissioner and Delegates" 


(9) In rule XVI, amend clause 4 by striking 
the last two sentences and inserting the fol- 
lowing: "It shall be in order at any time dur- 
ing а day for the Speaker, in his discretion, 
to entertain motions that (1) the Speaker be 
authorized to declare a recess; and (2) when 
the House adjourns it stand adjourned to а 
day and time certain. Either motion shall be 
of equal privilege with the motion to adjourn 
provided for in this clause and shall be deter- 
mined without debate.“ 

(10) In rule XXI, add at the end the follow- 
ing new clause: 
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“8. It shall not be іп order to consider а 
bill, joint resolution, or conference report 
providing, increasing, or decreasing receipts 
or direct spending (as defined in section 
250(c) of the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985), unless the con- 
ference report or bill or joint resolution as 
reported contains the following statement of 
law: “Тһе applicable cost estimate of this 
Act for all purposes of sections 252 and 253 of 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985 shall be as follows: E. 
The blank shall be filled with a cost estimate 
provided by the Congressional Budget Office 
(prepared in consultation with the Joint 
Committee on Taxation where appropriate 
pursuant to section 201(g) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974). The cost estimate 
shall be in writing and shall be signed, and 
shall contain an estimate of the amount of 
the change in outlays or receipts, as the case 
may be, in each fiscal year through fiscal 
year 1995, resulting from the conference re- 
port or bill or joint resolution as reported.“ 

(11) In rule XXIII, amend clause 2 by add- 
ing &t the end the following new paragraph: 

„o) In the Committee of the Whole, the 
Chairman may, in his discretion, reduce to 
not less than five minutes the period of time 
within which a rolicall vote by electronic de- 
vice may be taken without any intervening 
business or debate on any or all pending 
amendments after the vote has been taken 
on the first pending amendment.“ 

(12) In rule XXIV, amend the third proviso 
of the fifth sentence of clause 7 by— 

(A) striking out during any one session of 
Congress" and inserting "during any one ses- 
sion of a Congress“; and 

(B) striking out “аб the next session of 
Congress“ and inserting ‘‘at the next session 
of that Congress“. 

(13) In rule XXVII, amend the following 
by— 

(A) deleting clause 2; 

(B) striking "or has been seconded pursu- 
ant to clause 2 of this rule" in clause 3; 

(C) striking the third sentence in the third 
undesignated paragraph of clause 4 and in- 
serting: If the motion prevails to discharge 
the Committee on Rules from any resolution 
pending before the committee, the House 
shall immediately consider such resolution, 
the Speaker not entertaining any dilatory 
motion except one motion to adjourn, and, if 
such resolution is adopted, the House shall 
immediately proceed to its execution.'"; and 

(D) renumbering clause 3 as clause 2 and 
clause 4 as clause 3. 

(14) In rule XLV, amend the following by— 

(A) striking “Оп or after January 3, 1978, 
no" in clause 1 and inserting “Мо”; 

(B) redesignating clause 3 as clause 4; and 

(C) inserting after clause 2 the following 
new clause: 

“3. Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this rule, if an amount from the Official Ex- 
penses Allowance of a Member is paid into 
the House Recording Studio revolving fund 
for telecommunications satellite services, 
the Member may accept reimbursement from 
non-political entities in that amount for 
transmission to the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives for credit to the Official Ex- 
penses Allowance."'. 

(15) In rule XL VI, amend the following by— 

(A) deleting clause 2 and by redesignating 
clauses 3 and 4 as clauses 2 and 3, respec- 
tively; 

(B) amending clause 2 (as redesignated) to 
read as follows: 

"2. A Member shall, before making any 
mass mailing, submít а sample or descrip- 
tion of the mail matter involved to the 
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House Commission on Congressional Mailing 
Standards for an advisory opinion as to 
whether such proposed mailing is in compli- 
ance with applicable provisions of law, rule, 
or regulation."; 

(C) adding а new clause 4 to read as fol- 
lows: 

"4. A Member may not send any mass 
mailing outside the congressional district of 
the Member, except that— 

(a) a Member may send mass mailings to 
апу area in а county, if any part of the coun- 
ty adjoins or is inside the congressional dis- 
trict of the Member; and 

“(b) in the case of redistricting, оп and 
after the date referred to іп section 
$210(d)(1)(B) of title 39, United States Code, a 
Member may send mass mailings to the addi- 
tional area described in that section.“; 

(D) striking "mailed" in clause 6 and in- 
serting “postmarked” and inserting after the 
period the following: If mail matter is of a 
type which is not customarily postmarked, 
the date on which such matter would have 
been postmarked if it were of a type cus- 
tomarily postmarked shall apply.“; and 

(Е) amending clause 7 to read as follows: 

7. For purposes of this rule 

*(a) the term ‘mass mailing’ means, with 
respect to a session in Congress, any mailing 
of newsletter or other pieces of mail with 
substantially identical content (whether 
such mail is deposited singly or in bulk, or 
at the same time or different times), total- 
ing more than 500 pieces in that session, ex- 
cept that such term does not include any 
mailing— 

“(1) of matter in direct response to a com- 
munication from a person to whom the mat- 
ter is mailed; 

“(2) from a Member to other Members of 
Congress, or to Federal, State, or local gov- 
ernment officials; or 

(3) of a news release to the communica- 
tions media.” 

(b) The term ‘Member’ means апу Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, a Dele- 
gate to the House of Representative, or the 
Resident Commissioner in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

“(с) The term ‘Members of Congress’ 
means Senators and Representatives in, and 
Delegates and Resident Commissioners to, 
the Congress.“ 

(16) In rule XLVII; amend clause 2 as fol- 
lows: 

(A) by striking “affilate with or be em- 
ployed" in paragraph (1) and inserting *'re- 
ceive compensation for affiliating with or 
being employed”; 

(B) by striking ''to provide professional 
services which involves" in paragraph (1) and 
inserting “which provides professional serv- 
ices involving“; 

(C) by striking “for compensation" in 
paragraph (1); 

(D) by striking practice“ in paragraph (3) 
and inserting “гесеіуе compensation for 
practicing"; and 

(E) by striking ''for compensation" in 
paragraph (3). 

(17) In rule XLVII, amended clause 3(e) as 
follows: 

(A) by inserting after Member.“ the first 
place it appears the following: officer or 
employee,"'; 

(B) by amending paragraph (1) to read as 
follows: “(1) the salary of such individual as 
a Member, officer or employee;" 

(C) by striking Member“ the first place it 
appears in paragraph (2) and inserting indi- 
vidual” and by inserting after Member,“ 
the second place it appears the following: 
“officer or employee,”’; 
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(D) by striking Member“ the first place it 
appears in paragraph (3) and inserting the 
following: “Member, officer or employee", 
and by striking Member“ the second place 
it Ses and inserting such individual“; 
an 

(E) by striking Member“ the first place it 
appears in paragraph (4) and inserting the 
following: Member“ іп the three subsequent 
places it appears and inserting individual“. 
ü (18) In rule XLVIII, amended the following 

y— 

(A) striking “, exclusive of service by any 
Member during the Ninety-fifth Congress" in 
clause l(c); 

(B) striking the Ninety-seventh Congress 
and each Congress thereafter" in clause 1(с) 
and inserting each Congress“; and 

(C) striking beginning after September 30, 
1978” in clause 9. 

(21) Add a new rule LI to read as follows: 


“RULE LI. 


"EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES. 

“1. The provisions of the Fair Employment 
Practice Resolution, House Resolution 558 of 
the 100th Congress, are applicable to Mem- 
bers, officers, employees and employment 
positions of the House. 

“2, The Committee on House Administra- 
tion shall have authority to issue rules and 
regulations applying the rights and protec- 
tions of the Fair Labor Standards Act in the 
House, including, but not limited to, deter- 
mination of exemption categories, 
premitting the use of compensatory time as 
compensation under the maximum work 
week provisions of the Act, describing the 
record keeping requirements and providing 
that such record keeping provisions do not 
apply with respect to employees exempted 
pursuant to the Committee's Rules and Reg- 
ulations.". 

Mr. GEPHARDT (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SOLOMON], for the purposes 
of debate only, pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I ask the majority 
leader, and I cleared this with the mi- 
nority leader, due to the vast number 
of speakers on this side of the aisle, 
and due to the importance of these rule 
changes, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate time be extended from 1 
hour to 1% hours. We would like more 
than the limit of the unanimous-con- 
sent request, and we would appreciate 
the indulgence of the majority leader 
in granting that unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 
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Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the unanimous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's ob- 
jection is heard. 
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Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
11 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. FROST]. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, House Res- 
olution 5 contains changes to the rules 
of the House of Representatives rec- 
3 for inclusion in the rules of 
the Ho for the 102d Congress. For 
the most part, the package contains 
amendments to the rules of the 101st 
Congress which are technical, clarify- 
ing, and confronting in nature or which 
eliminate obsolete provisions. Two of 
the recommended amendments, how- 
ever, substantially affect the орег- 
ations of the House. Those amend- 
ments will be explained in some detail 
in my statement and at this time I 
would like to take a few minutes to 
briefly summarize the recommended 
changes to the rules of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, currently, clause 9(a) of 
rule I grants the Speaker the authority 
to direct and control closed circuit 
telecommunications systems within 
the House. The first amendment simply 
clarifies that the Speaker is empow- 
ered to issue rules and regulations af- 
fecting any telecommunications within 
the House. 

Тһе second amendment provides а 
waiver of the service limitation re- 
strictions for service on the Committee 
on the Budget for those minority Mem- 
bers elected to the committee as the 
ranking minority member. This waiver 
was included in rule X in the 101st Con- 
gress and was, when first adopted, only 
applicable to the 10186 Congress. This 
amendment extends the waiver 
through the 102d Congress. 

Тһе third amendment deletes an ob- 
solete grant of authority to the Com- 
mittee on Rules found in clause 1(а) of 
rule X. Prior to the adoption of the 1985 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings amend- 
ments to the Congressional Budget 
Act, authorizing legislation was re- 
quired to be reported by May 15 of the 
year preceding the start of the fiscal 
year in which such authorizing legisla- 
tion becomes effective. Rule X granted 
the Committee on Rules the authority 
to waive that provision of the Budget 
Act in those cases in which committees 
did not meet the May 15 deadline. How- 
ever, the 1985 amendments deleted this 
provision and this amendment strikes 
this obsolete grant of authority. 

The Ethics in Government Act, en- 
acted during the 10186 Congress, grant- 
ed additional authority to the Commit- 
tee on Standards of Official Conduct in 
order that it might carry out its re- 
sponsibility to issue regulations and 
implement certain Government ethics 
laws as they apply to Members, offi- 
cers, and employees of the House of 
Representatives. Тһе fourth amend- 
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ment merely expands the jurisdictional 
grant of authority in the rules of the 
House to reflect the committee's addi- 
tional responsibilities under the act. 

Mr. Speaker, the fifth amendment al- 
ters clause 2(a) of rule XI to give the 
standing committees of the House ade- 
quate time to organize the beginning of 
& Congress. The current rule requires 
committees of the House print their 
rules in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
within 30 days after the Congress con- 
venes. The amendment provides that 
the rules shall be printed within 30 
days after the committee has been 
elected by the House. 

The sixth amendment is a straight- 
forward amendment which specifically 
provides that the ranking majority 
Member of each committee and sub- 
committee shall be designated as the 
vice-chairman of that committee or 
subcommittee. 

The seventh amendment amends 
clause 2(1)(6) of rule XI in two respects. 
In the first instance, the amendment 
deletes duplicative and conflicting pro- 
visions contained in that clause to 
clarify that legislation is not eligible 
for consideration until after it has been 
available for 3 days. In the second in- 
stance, the amendment provides that 
the layover requirements for a budget 
resolution shall conform with the re- 
quirements of section 305(a)1) of the 
Budget Act. 

The eighth amendment is a technical 
change to the title of rule ХП to reflect 
the current membership in the House 
of the Resident Commissioner of Puer- 
to Rico and all Delegates. 

The ninth amendment would allow 
the Speaker, in his discretion to recog- 
nize Members for a privileged motion 
which, if agreed to, would authorize 
the Speaker to declare a recess, either 
to a time certain or subject to the call 
of the Chair. Under the current rules, 
in order for the House to recess, it is 
necessary to obtain unanimous consent 
or the House must agree to a rule re- 
ported from the Committee on Rules 
providing for such a recess. 

The 10th amendment is a matter of 
some substance. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment would enhance informed 
and deliberate fiscal decisions by the 
Congress by incorporating a statutory 
statement of cost, provided by the Con- 
gressional Budget Office, into spending 
our revenue bills. Under the budget re- 
form measures enacted at the end of 
the 10186 Congress as part of the rec- 
onciliation package, it is imperative 
that Congress know the cost of legisla- 
tion because, under the new pay-as- 
you-go procedure, a sequestration on 
all nonexempt entitlement programs is 
required to offset deficit increases 
caused by new entitlement and revenue 
legislation. 

This amendment to rule XXI would 
require reported bills and conference 
reports to contain a statement of law 
codifying the CBO cost estimate for 
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such bills and conference reports, 
through fiscal year 1995, for the pur- 
poses of pay-as-you-go sequestration. 
This statement of law will also ensure 
that the same CBO estimate is used for 
calculating the cost of legislation for 
purposes of any end-of-the-session se- 
questration applying to direct spend- 
ing. A point of order would lie against 
& bill or conference report in violation 
of this requirement. 

It is the opinion of the Democratic 
caucus that CBO cost estimates most 
accurately reflect the will of Congress 
and ensures that the scoring of these 
measures will be performed by an agen- 
cy without any policy interests in the 
legislation which it is evaluating. The 
rule also ensures that Members will 
know when they vote on entitlement 
and revenue legislation whether enact- 
ment of such legislation may result in 
а sequester of all nonexempt direct 
spending programs, including Medi- 
care. 

In order to facilitate the business of 
the House, the 11th amendment would 
permit the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole to cluster votes in those 
instances in which a series of votes 
may take place in the Committee. In 
other words, the Chair would be per- 
mitted, in his discretion, to reduce the 
time on all votes subsequent to a 15- 
minute vote to 5 minutes so long as no 
other business intervenes between 
votes. 

The 12th amendment is a technical 
amendment which clarifies that the al- 
phabetical call of the committees 
under Calendar Wednesday shall begin 
anew with each session of a Congress as 
well as at the beginning of a Congress. 

The 13th amendment amends rule 
XXVII in two respects. In the first in- 
stance, the amendments strikes the 
provisions in current House rules 
which requires a vote on ordering sec- 
onds on motions to suspend the rules. 
In the second instance, the amendment 
amends the discharge rule to clarify 
that resolutions discharged from the 
Committee on Rules are to be consid- 
ered in the House in a manner similar 
to the consideration of bills discharged 
from other committees of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, at the present time, all 
expenses associated with the use of the 
House Recording Studio and the elec- 
tronic transmission of recording ses- 
sions are charged against the official 
expenses allowance of a Member. How- 
ever, in some instances, the trans- 
mission costs are more properly attrib- 
uted to the nonpolitical organization 
receiving the transmission. The 14th 
amendment would allow a Member, in 
those instances, to receive reimburse- 
ment and to restore his expense allow- 
ance in the exact amount of the trans- 
mission cost charged against the offi- 
cial expense allowance. Absent this 
amendment to rule XLV, it is possible 
that the receipt by a Member for reim- 
bursement for expenses associated with 
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ап official communication is suscep- 
tible to characterization of the gift 
rule. 

The 15th amendment conforms the 
limitations on the use of the frank in 
the current House rules with the addi- 
tional restrictions on franking and 
mass mailings included in the legisla- 
tive branch appropriations for fiscal 
years 1990 and 1991. The amendment 
Strikes the annual limitation in the 
House Rule on postal patron mailings, 
requires that any mass mailing be sub- 
mitted for prior approval to the Frank- 
ing Commission, provides restrictions 
on mass mailings outside a Member's 
congressional district, requires that 
mass mailings must be postmarked no 
later than 60 days prior to an election, 
and adds the new statutory definition 
of mass mailing to the rule. 

The 16th and 17th amendments in 
House Resolution 5 are technical and 
clarifying amendments which bring the 
Rules of the House into conformity 
with the Ethics Reform Act of 1989, as 
amended. Amendment No. 16 makes 
several grammatical changes to clarify 
that the ban on affiliation with a firm 
applies only if compensation is re- 
ceived and only to affiliation or em- 
ployment with a professional services 
firm. Amendment No. 17 conforms the 
definition of the applicability of out- 
Side earned income in the Rules of the 
House to include appropriate ref- 
егепсев to officers and employees of 
the House. 

Amendment No. 18 strikes several ob- 
solete transition provisions in the 
House Rules relating to unofficial of- 
fice accounts and the Permanent Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence. 

The final amendment contained in 
House Resolution 5, Mr. Speaker, re- 
lates to a matter of great importance 
to the operation of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Amendment No. 19 cre- 
ates a new House rule LI which codifies 
the provisions of the Fair Employment 
Practices resolution first passed by the 
House іп the 100th Congress and also 
authorizes the Committee on House 
Administration to issue rules and regu- 
lations to clarify and reconcile the ap- 
plication of the rights and protections 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act with 
other House policies and disbursing 
practices. 

Paragraph 1 of the amendment, 
which makes permanent the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices resolution, pro- 
hibits discrimination in employment 
actions and provides that the Office of 
Fair Employment Practices can adju- 
dicate any complaints brought under 
the rule. 

Paragraph 2 of the new rule grants 
the Committee on House Administra- 
tion the authority to issue rules and 
regulations relating to the application 
of the minimum wage law in the House 
of Representatives. The rule specifi- 
cally provides the committee with the 

authority to issue rules and regula- 
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tions which would classify House em- 
ployees as exempt and nonexempt for 
purposes of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act; to provide a means for compen- 
вабогу time off in lieu of cash pay- 
ments for work in excess of 40 hours a 
week for nonexempt employees; and to 
issue rules which will eliminate unnec- 
essary recordkeeping for exempt em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Speaker, that concludes my ex- 
planation of the recommended amend- 
ments to the Rules of the House for the 
102d Congress embodied in House Reso- 
lution 5. 
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Mr. SOLOMON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself such time 
as I might consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished histo- 
rian George Galloway, in his ‘‘History 
of the U.S. House of Representatives," 
tells us, and I quote: 

The customary practice in post bellum 
days, when a new House met, was to proceed 
under general parliamentary law, often for 
several days, with unlimited debate, until a 
satisfactory. revision of former rules had 
been effected. 

Mr. Speaker, in recent times, this 
practice of open debate and amend- 
ment of the proposed set of House rules 
has been abandoned in favor of this ab- 
breviated, l-hour of debate with vir- 
tually no opportunity for amendment 
from either side of the aisle. 

That tells us a lot, Mr. Speaker, of 
what has been happening to this House. 
The important rules of procedure 
which will guide our committees and 
subcommittees and this House in their 
crucial legislative deliberations over 
the next 2 years have been really rel- 
egated to a pro forma exercise. 

But today, there is no longer an op- 
portunity for Members to fully partici- 
pate in offering amendments to reform 
this House as it should be reformed. If 
ever there has been a time when we 
should undergo a thorough debate and 
revision of our rules, this is it, now, 
today. 

Victorious candidates usually come 
away from elections claiming a man- 
date. Well, if there is one mandate the 
American people handed us last No- 
vember 6, it was this: ‘‘Clean up your 
act, Congress, clean up your act. House 
of Representatives: no more business as 
usual." 

Some of my friends on the other side 
of the aisle like to crow that the Presi- 
dent's approval rating has slipped to 52 
percent, even though that is greater 
that at any time since John F. Ken- 
nedy was President. But do not crow 
too loudly, my colleagues. Тһе ар- 
proval rating of this Congress has fall- 
en to a measley 23 percent, according 
to an ABC News election day survey. 
Remember that? Let me repeat: Only 
23 percent of the American people ap- 
prove of the way this Congress con- 
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ducts its business. Is that anything to 
be proud of? I should hope not. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, just look at 
what the Democrat caucus serves up on 
opening day in the way of House rules 
changes. Take а hard look at your 
Democrat caucus resolution of House 
rule changes. Instead of toughening up 
the budget enforcement, they are al- 
ready going back on last year's budget 
summit agreements. 

Pay-as-you-go enforcement  provi- 
sions, remember that? Remember all 
the talk about that on that side of the 
aisle? By substituting the Congres- 
sional Budget Office cost estimates in 
bills for session-end Office of Manage- 
ment and budget scorekeeping, you are 
opening the way for all kinds of games 
and abuses. The American people do 
not want that. Instead of the highly 
touted system of pay-as-you-go, you 
have turned this whole budget process 
back to play-as-you-go, or something 
else, the same old system that got us 
into the irresponsible fiscal mess we 
are in today. And to the American peo- 
ple, that is called pay-through-the- 
nose, and they are sick of it, gentle- 
men. The truth is, the Democrat cau- 
cus broke faith with the American peo- 
ple before the ink was even dry on the 
so-called deficit reduction budget 
agreement. You ought to listen to this 
upstairs in the Press Gallery: A plan 
that cemented into law a $165 billion 
tax increase on the American people 
conveniently left the door open for the 
Democrat caucus to weasel out of any 
meaningful spending cuts. 

Mr. Speaker, I am embarrassed. I am 
embarrassed for your Democratic 
Party. І ат embarrassed for the Amer- 
ican people. 

What other goodies have you Demo- 
crats slipped into this package? Well, 
for one you want to give the House Ad- 
ministration Committee authority to 
completely exempt the House, listen to 
this, from the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. How is that for fairness to Amer- 
ican workers? ‘ 

And speaking of fairness and open- 
ness, your Democratic rules would also 
make it possible for Members to reim- 
burse their official accounts from un- 
disclosed sources for ТУ satellite 
transmission. And you have changed 
the discharge rule so that you can com- 
pletely alter the procedures for consid- 
ering discharged bills and thereby 
thwart the original intent of the sign- 
ers of the discharge petition. 

Score another one for Democrat fair- 
ness. 

Mr. Speaker, what we Republicans 
are proposing as an alternative to your 
House deform package is a 36-point pro- 
gram for genuine and thorough House 
reform. We call our package a Repub- 
lican reform manifesto for a new House 
revolution. 

First of all, and listen to this, tell me 
if you disagree with any of this: We 
would mandate reporting of а cam- 
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paign reform bill, forcing a vote on this 
issue that the House has ignored for 
too many years. We would strengthen 
our committee system by requiring the 
realignment of committee jurisdictions 
along more functional and rational 
lines, reducing the number of sub- 
committees—we have way too many— 
abolishing proxy voting and one-third 
quorums, which lead to all kinds of 
abuses. We would require committees 
to adopt and implement oversight 
agendas and we would abolish the joint 
bill referrals that are tying this House 
in knots. 

We would also bring about real budg- 
et reform, including, and listen to this, 
rescission authority for the President 
of the United States over unauthorized 
appropriations, making it harder to 
waive the Budget Act, something you 
did, you Democrats, 56 percent of the 
time last year on bills brought before 
this House. You waived the Budget Act 
and you waived Gramm-Rudman. 

In addition, we would place strict 
limits on the use of omnibus continu- 
ing resolutions. We prohibit extraneous 
matters in reconciliation bills, some- 
thing else that gets us in trouble all 
the time, and we mandate a study and 
recommendations on à biennial budget 
appropriations process. 

Is this not what you want as well as 
us? 

Finally Mr. Speaker, our reform 
package gets at some of the gross pro- 
cedural abuses which have been in- 
flicted on members of both parties in 
recent years. 

Today's gag rule is but a taste of 
what we are in for in the coming year. 
In the last Congress, 55 percent of all 
bills brought under rules were consid- 
ered under a restrictive amendment 
process, 55 percent; compared to 14 
years ago when it was only 15 percent. 
The press ought to take notice of that. 
Mr. Speaker, that is an insult to Mem- 
bers on both sides of this aisle. But 
more tragically, by prohibiting Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle from of- 
fering amendments you are 
disenfranchising the millions of Ameri- 
cans that we represent. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the 
American people want and they expect 
better of us. Your package of rules 
gives them worse; our package would 
give them a House that works, for each 
of you and each of the American people 
that we represent. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, as I 
mentioned at the outset, it is out- 
rageously arrogant to bring a resolu- 
tion containing sweeping rules changes 
to this floor and be limited to only 1 
hour of debate, particularly when the 
new rules completely unravel the Defi- 
сіб Reduction Act that took months 
and months and months to accomplish. 

But the time has come for you to be 
counted. Will this House vote yes to 
change the rules, thereby reaffirming 
the $165 billion tax increase on the 
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American people last year? But at the 
same time, today, you are removing 
the one major enforcement procedure 
that controls spending in the Deficit 
Reduction Act. Or will you vote “по” 
with us to higher taxes? “Мо” to more 
taxes that are not tied to spending re- 
ductions and controls? That is what we 
are voting on here today. To all of you 
Democrats who were gagged and 
disenfranchised by closed rules, to all 
of you Democrats who were forced time 
and again to waive the Budget Act, 
thereby causing this disastrous fiscal 
mess we are in today, I say to you, 
gagged and disenfranchised Democrats, 
now is your chance to stand up and be 
counted, to show what you are made of, 
to have the guts to say on the floor of 
this House what your constituents are 
saying back home, Enough is enough 
is enough. The American people want 
those deficits stopped. We want them 
stopped today, now.“ 

Members of this House, with just a 
little spunk, with just a little back- 
bone, we can do what is right for Amer- 
ica by voting down the previous ques- 
tion. I urge a “по” vote and reserve the 
balance of my time. 


Н. RES. 5 


(Providing for the Adoption of the Rules of 
the House) 


An amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute offered by Mr. MICHEL of Illinois. 

Strike all after the resolving clause and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Rules of the House of Represent- 
atives of the One Hundred First Congress, in- 
cluding all applicable provisions of law and 
concurrent resolutions adopted pursuant 
thereto which constituted the rules of the 
House at the end of the One Hundred First 
Congress, be, and they are hereby, adopted as 
the Rules of the House of Representatives of 
the One Hundred Second Congress, with the 
following amendments included as part 
thereof: 


"CAMPAIGN REFORM" 


*(1)(a) The Committee on House Adminis- 
tration is directed to report to the House no 
later than June 30, 1991, legislation to reform 
Federal election law and campaign practices. 

“(b) Not later than July 31, 1991, all other 
committees to which such bill may have 
been referred shall report such bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted. Any committee which has not 
reported as directed by such date shall be 
deemed to be discharged from the further 
consideration of such bill. 

“(c) Not later than ten legislative days 
after the July 31, 1991, reporting deadline, 
the Committee on Rules shall report a reso- 
lution providing for the consideration of 
such campaign reform bill under an open 
amendment process. If such a resolution is 
not reported by such date, it shall be in 
order on any day thereafter for any Member 
to move that the House resolve into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill, 
said bill shall be debatable for not to exceed 
four hours to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, and shall then be considered 
for amendment under the five-mninute 
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rule.“ 
"REALIGNMENT OF COMMITTEE JURISDICTIONS 


“(2) The Committee on Rules is directed to 
conduct a thorough and complete study with 
respect to the operation of House Rule X, 
*Establishment and Jurisdiction of Standing 
Committees, with a view to realigning the 
jurisdictions of House committees along 
more functional and rational lines in order 
to eliminate the duplication, overlap, and in- 
efficiencies associated with the present com- 
mittee system. The Committee shall report 
its findings and recommendations for change 
to the House no later than December 31, 
1991."". 

“VETO MESSAGES 


“(3) In rule I, clause 5 is amended by add- 
ing the following new paragraph: 

“(с) He shall, immediately after the read- 
ing of a veto message from the President, 
and without intervening motion or business, 
state the question on reconsideration of the 
vetoed measure, and no motion shall have 
precedence over a demand for the previous 
question on such question except one motion 
to postpone the vote on reconsideration to a 
date certain which shall not be later than 
the tenth legislative day thereafter."’. 

“BROADCAST COVERAGE 


“(4) In rule I, clause 9(b)(1) is amended by 
inserting after the first sentence the follow- 
ing new sentence: 'He shall provide for the 
visual coverage of the proceedings of the 
House on а uniform basis throughout each 
day's session, and any such coverage may in- 
clude periodic views of the entire Chamber 
provided that it is uniform throughout the 
day and does not detract from the visual cov- 
erage of any person who is speaking.“ 

"HOUSE SCHEDULING REFORM 


**(5) In rule I, add the following new clause: 

“11. (a) At the beginning of each session of 
the Congress the Speaker shall, after con- 
sultation with the minority leader and the 
chairmen of the committees of the House, 
announce a legislative program for the ses- 
sion which shall include: (1) target dates for 
the consideration of specified major budg- 
etary, authorization and appropriations 
bills; (2) an indication of those weeks during 
which the House will be in session (which, 
unless otherwise indicated, shall be assumed 
to be full, five-day work weeks for the con- 
duct of committee and House floor business); 
(3) those weeks set aside for district work pe- 
riods (which shall be scheduled at periodic 
intervals), holidays, and other recesses; and 
(4) the target date for the adjournment of 
that session. 

**(b) The Speaker shall ensure that the mi- 
nority leader is fully consulted in developing 
the legislative program for the House each 
week.“ 

“OVERSIGHT REFORM 


“(6)(a) In rule X, clause 2 is amended by 
adding the following new paragraphs: 

““(b)(1) Not later than March 1 in the first 
session of a Congress each standing commit- 
tee of the House shall, in a meeting which is 
open to the public and with a quorum 
present, adopt and submit to the Committee 
on House Administration its oversight plans 
for that Congress. In developing such plans 
each committee shall, to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible— 

A) consult with other committees of the 
House which have jurisdiction over the same 
or related laws, programs, or agencies within 
its jurisdiction with the objective of assuring 
that such laws, programs, or agencies are re- 
viewed in the same Congress and that there 
is maximum coordination between such com- 
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mittees in the conduct of such reviews; and 
such plans shall include an explanation of 
what steps have been and will be taken to as- 
sure such coordination and cooperation; 

“(В) give priority consideration to includ- 
ing in its plans the review of those laws, pro- 
grams, or agencies operating under perma- 
nent budget authority or permanent statu- 
tory authority; and 

"(C) have a view toward insuring that all 
significant laws, programs, or agencies with- 
in its jurisdiction are subject to review at 
least once every ten years. 

“(2) It shall not be in order to consider any 
committee expense resolution, or апу 
amendment thereto, pursuant to clause 5 of 
Rule XI for any committee which has not 
submitted its oversight plans as required by 
this paragraph. 

3) Not later than March 15 in the first 
session of a Congress, after consultation 
with the Speaker, the majority leader, and 
the minority leader, the Committee on 
House Administration shall report to the 
House the oversight plans submitted by each 
committee together with any recommenda- 
tions which 16, or the House leadership group 
referred to above, may make to assure the 
most effective coordination of such plans and 
otherwise achieve the objectives of this 
clause. 

“(е) The Speaker, with the approval of the 
House, may appoint special ad hoc oversight 
committees for the purpose of reviewing spe- 
cific matters within the jurisdiction of two 
or more standing committees.“ 

(b) In rule XI, clause 1(4) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(d)(1) Each committee shall submit to the 
House not later than January 2 of each odd- 
numbered year, a report on the activities of 
that committee under this rule and Rule X 
during the Congress ending on January 3 of 
such year. 

“(2) Such report shall include separate sec- 
tions summarizing the legislative and over- 
sight activities of that committee during 
that Congress. 

“(3) The oversight section of such report 
shall include а summary of the oversight 
plans submitted by the committee pursuant 
to clause 2(c) of Rule X, а summary of the 
actions taken and recommendations made 
with respect to each such plan, and a sum- 
mary of any additional oversight activities 
undertaken by that committee, and any rec- 
ommendations made or actions taken there- 
on.“. 

“MULTIPLE REFERRAL ОҒ LEGISLATION 


“(7) In rule X, clause 5(с) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(с) In carrying out paragraphs (а) and (b) 
with respect to any matter, the Speaker 
Shall initially refer the matter to one com- 
mittee which he shall designate as the com- 
mittee of principal jurisdiction; but, he may 
also refer the matter to one or more addi- 
tional committees, for consideration in se- 
quence (subject to appropriate time limita- 
tions), either on its initial referral or after 
the matter has been reported by the commit- 
tee of principal jurisdiction; or refer portions 
of the matter to one or more additional com- 
mittees (reflecting different subjects and ju- 
risdictions) for the exclusive consideration 
of such portion or portions; or refer the mat- 
ter to а special ad hoc committee appointed 
by the Speaker, with the approval of the 
House, from the members of the committees 
having legislative jurisdiction, for the spe- 
cific purpose of considering that matter and 
reporting to the House thereon; or make 
such other privisions as may be considered 
appropriate. 
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"COMMITTEE ELECTIONS AND ORGANIZATION 


*(8) In rule X, clause 6(a)(1), the first sen- 
tence is amended to read as follows: “Тһе 
standing committees specified in clause 1 
Shall be elected by the House within seven 
legislative days after the commencement of 
each Congress, from nominations submitted 
by the respective party caucuses, and said 
committees shall hold their organizational 
meetings not later than three legislative 
days after their election.“. 


“COMMITTEE RATIOS 


“(9)(а) In rule X, clause 6(a) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(3) The membership of each committee 
(and each subcommittee, task force, or other 
subunit thereof), shall reflect the ratio of 
majority to minority party Members of the 
House at the beginning of the Congress. This 
subparagraph shall not apply te the Commit- 
tee on Standards of Official Conduct which 
shall be constituted as provided for in sub- 
paragraph (2) For the purposes of this 
clause, the Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico and the Delegates to the House 
shall not be counted in determining the 
party ratio of the House. 

b) In rule X, clause 6(f) is amended by in- 
serting after the first sentence the following: 
“The membership of each such select com- 
mittee (and of any subcommittee, task force 
or subunit thereof), and of each such con- 
ference committee, shall reflect the ratio of 
the majority to minority party Members of 
the House at the time of its appointment.". 


“SUBCOMMITTEE LIMITS 


“(10) In rule X, clause 6(d) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(4Х1) Each standing committee of the 
House (except the Committee on the Budget) 
that has more than twenty members, shall 
establish at least four subcommittees; but, 
in no event shall any standing committee 
(except the Committee on Appropriations) 
establish more than six subcommittees. 

“(2) No Member may serve at апу опе time 
as а member of more than four subcommit- 
tees of committees of the House. 

"(3) For the purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘subcommittee’ includes any panel, 
task force, special subcommittee, or any 
subunit of a standing committee, or any se- 
lect committee, which is established for a 
period of longer than six months in any Con- 
gress. 

“PROXY VOTING BAN 

*(11) In rule XI, clause 2(f) is amended to 
read as follows: 

"(f) No vote by any member of any com- 
mittee or subcommittee with respect to any 
measure or matter may be cast by ргоху.”. 


“ОРЕМ MEETINGS 

“(12) In rule XI, clause 2(g)(1) is amended 
by striking the colon in the first sentence 
and all that follows in paragraph one and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: de- 
cause disclosure of matters to be considered 
would endanger national security, would 
tend to defame, degrade or incriminate any 
person or otherwise would violate any law or 
rule of the House, or involves committee per- 
sonnel matters.“ 


“MAJORITY QUORUMS 

*(13) In rule XI, clause 2(h)(2) is amended 
to read as follow: 

"(2) A majority of the members of each 
committee or subcommittee shall constitute 
& quorum for the transaction of any busi- 
ness, including the markup of legislation.“ 
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"REPORT ACCOUNTABILITY 

**(14) In rule XI, clause 2(1)(2)(B) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

B) With respect to each rollcall vote on 
& motion to report any bill or resolution of 
& public character, the total number of votes 
cast for and against reporting, and the 
names of those members voting for and 
against, shall be included in the committee 
report on the measure.“ . “Іп Rule XI, clause 
2(0(2) is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

"(C) With respect to each nonrecord vote 
on & motion to report any bill or resolution 
of а public character, the names of those 
members of the committee actually present 
&t the time bill or resolution is ordered re- 
ported shall be included in the committee re- 
port.“. 

“СОММІТТЕЕ DOCUMENTS 


“(15) In rule XI, clause 2(1) is amended by 
inserting after subparagraph (5) the follow- 
ing new subparagraph, and by redesignating 
existing subparagraphs accordingly: 

"(6(A) Any committee or subcommittee 
print, document, or other material, other 
than reports subject to the preceding provi- 
sions of this clause, prepared for public dis- 
tribution, shall either be approved by the 
committee or subcommittee prior to such 
public distribution, and opportunity shall be 
afforded for the inclusion of supplemental, 
minority, or additional views in accordance 
with the provisions of subparagraph (5), of 
such print, document, or other material 
shall contain оп its cover the following dis- 
claimer in bold face type: 

"This material has not been officially ap- 
proved by the committee [or subcommittee, 
as the case may be] on [name of committee 
or subcommittee] and may not therefore 
necessarily reflect the views of its members.’ 


and any such print, document, or other ma- 
terial not approved by the committee or sub- 
committee may not include the names of its 
members, other than the name of the com- 
mittee or subcommittee chairman releasing 
the document, but shall be made available to 
all of the members of the committee not less 
than three calendar days (excluding Satur- 
days, Sundays and public holidays) prior to 
its being made public. 

“(В) The provisions of this subparagraph 
do not apply to prints of bills or resolutions, 
summaries thereof, or prints containing the 
names of committee or subcommittee mem- 
bers, staff, or other factual information re- 
garding the committee or its subcommittees, 
their jurisdictions or rules, or any matters 
pending before such committee or its sub- 
committees, provided that such documents 
do not also contain opinions, views, findings 
or recommendations. 

“(С) Nothing іп this subparagraph shall be 
construed to authorize any subcommittee or 
chairman thereof to issue any print, docu- 
ment or other material not otherwise au- 
thorized by the rules of the committee.“ 

“OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL REPORTING 

“(16) In rule XI, clause 2(n)(1)(B) is amend- 
ed by inserting after the first sentence the 
following new sentence: “АП such individual 
reports shall also include а summary of all 
official meetings, interviews, inspection 
tours or other functions in which the indi- 
vidual participated, by country and date.'". 

“SAME DAY CONSIDERATION OF RULES 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 

(17) In rule XI, the first sentence of clause 
4(b) is amended by substituting the following 
for the matter in parentheses: ‘(except that 
it shall not be called up for consideration on 
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the same calendar day, nor on the subse- 
quent calendar day of the same legislative 
day, that it is presented to the House, unless 
во determined by a vote of not less than two- 
thirds of the members voting, but this provi- 
sion shall not apply during the last three 
days of the session)“. 
"PERMITTING INSTRUCTIONS IN MOTIONS TO 
RECOMMIT 


“(18) In rule XI, the second sentence іп 
clause 4(b) is amended by substituting the 
following for the final clause: *nor shall it re- 
port any rule or order which would prevent 
the motion to recommit from being made as 
provided in clause 4 of Rule XVI, including & 
motion with amendatory instructions (ex- 
cept in the case of a Senate measure for 
which the language of a House-passed meas- 
ure has been substituted).’’’. 

“RESTRICTIVE RULE LIMITATION 


“(19) In rule XI, clause 4 is amended by 
adding the following new paragraph: 

**(e) It shall not be in order to consider алу 
resolution reported from the Committee on 
Rules providing for the consideration of any 
bill or resolution otherwise subject to 
amendment under House rules if that resolu- 
tion limits the right of Members to offer ger- 
mane amendments to such bill or resolution 
unless the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules has orally announced in the House, at 
least four legislative days prior to the sched- 
uled consideration of such matter by the 
Committee on Rules, that less than an open 
amendment process might be recommended 
by the Committee for the consideration of 
such bill or resolution.". 

"LIMITATION ON SELF-EXECUTING RULES 


“(20) In rule XI, clause 4 is amended by 
adding the following new paragraph: 

“(f) It shall not be in order to consider any 
order of business resolution reported from 
the Committee on Rules which provides that, 
upon the adoption of such resolution, the 
House shall be considered to have automati- 
cally adopted a motion, amendment, or reso- 
lution, or to have passed a bill, joint resolu- 
tion, or conference report thereon, unless the 
consideration of such order of business reso- 
lution is agreed to by not less than two- 
thirds of the members voting, and the yeas 
and nays shall be considered as ordered when 
the Speaker puts the question on consider- 
ation." 

“BUDGET WAIVER LIMITATION 


“(21) In rule XI, clause 4 is amended by 
&dding аб the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

"(g)1) It shall not be in order to consider 
апу resolution reported from the Committee 
on Rules for the consideration of any meas- 
ure which waives any specified provisions of 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, as 
amended, unless the report accompanying 
such resolution includes an explanation of, 
and justification for, any such waiver, an es- 
timated cost of the provisions to which the 
waiver applies, and a summary or text of any 
written comments on the waiver received by 
the committee from the Committee on the 
Budget. 

“(2) It shall be in order after the previous 
question has been ordered on any such reso- 
lution, to offer motions proposing to strike 
one or more such waivers from the resolu- 
tion, and each such motion shall be decided 
without debate and shall require for adop- 
tion the requisite number of affirmative 
votes as required by the Budget Act or the 
rules of the House. After disposition of any 
and all such motions, the House shall pro- 
ceed to an immediate vote on adoption of the 
resolutions. 
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"(3) It shall not be in order to consider а 
resolution which waives all House rules ex- 
серб by а vote of two-thirds of those Mem- 
bers voting.“ 

“COMMITTEE STAFFING 


“(22) In rule XI, clause 5 is amended by іп- 
serting the following new paragraph (a), and 
by redesignating existing paragraphs accord- 
ingly: 

“(аХ1) It shall not be in order to consider 
any primary expense resolution until the 
Committee on House Administration has re- 
ported, and the House has adopted, a resolu- 
tion establishing an overall ceiling for House 
committee staff personnel for that year, and 
any such resolution shall be privileged. 

(2) In developing any primary expense res- 
olution, the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration shall specify in the resolution the 
number of staff positions authorized by the 
resolution. The committee shall verify in the 
report accompanying any such primary ex- 
pense resolution that the number of staff po- 
sitions authorized by such resolution is in 
conformity with the overall ceiling on such 
positions established by the House. 

3) In no event shall the total number of 
additional staff positions authorized by all 
such primary expense resolutions, taken to- 
gether with the number of staff positions au- 
thorized by clause 6 of this rule (providing 
for professional and clerical staff) exceed 
the ceiling established by the House for that 
year. 

“(4) In allocating staff positions pursuant 
to the overall ceiling established by the 
House, the committee shall take into ac- 
count the past and anticipated legislative 
and oversight activities of each committee. 

5) Іп any supplemental expense resolu- 
tion, and in any amendment thereto, the 
committee shall specify the number of addi- 
tional staff positions, if any, authorized by 
such resolution, and shall indicate in the re- 
port accompanying any such resolution 
whether the additional staff positions are in 
conformity with or exceed the overall ceiling 
established by the House. 

**(6) It shall not be in order to consider any 
supplemental expense resolution, or any 
amendment thereto, authorizing additional 
staff positions in excess of the overall ceiling 
established by the House except by a vote of 
two-thirds of the Members voting, a quorum 
being present. 

“(7) It shall not be in order to consider any 
primary or supplemental expense resolution 
for one or more committees unless the report 
on such resolution includes a statement veri- 
fying that each such committee has adopted 
and compiled with a committee rule enti- 
tling the minority party on such committee, 
upon the request of & majority of such mi- 
nority, to not less than one-third of the 
funds provided for committee staff pursuant 
to each primary or supplemental expense 
resolution. 

“(8) For the purposes of the One Hundred 
Second Congress, the overall ceiling for com- 
mittee staff in а resolution reported by the 
committee pursuant to subparagraph (1), or 
contained in any amendment thereto, shall 
not exceed 90 percentum of the total com- 
mittee staff personnel employed at the end 
of the One Hundred First Congress.“ 

“COMMEMORATIVE CALENDAR 

23) In rule XIII, insert the following new 
clause 6 and redesignate succeeding clauses 
accordingly: 

“6. There shall also be a Commemorative 
Calendar to be comprised of unreported bills 
and resolutions respecting commemorative 
holidays and celebrations referred to the 
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Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
and requested by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of such committee, in 
writing, to be placed thereon. On the first 
and third Tuesdays of each month, after the 
disposal of such business on the Speaker’s 
table as requires reference only and resolu- 
tions called on the Private Calendar, the 
Speaker shall direct the Clerk to call the 
bills and resolutions on the Commemorative 
Calendar. Should objection be made by two 
or more Members to the consideration of any 
bill or resolution so called, it shall be re- 
moved from such Calendar. Such bills and 
resolutions, if considered, shall be considered 
in the House."'. 


"AUTOMATIC ROLL CALL VOTES 


*(24) Іп rule XV, add the following new 
clause: 

“(7). The yeas and nays shall be considered 
as ordered when the Speaker puts the ques- 
tion upon final passage of any bill, joint res- 
olution, or conference report thereon, mak- 
ing general appropriations, providing reve- 
nue, or adjusting the statutory rate of pay of 
Members of Congress, or on final adoption of 
any concurrent resolution on the budget or 
conference report thereon which provides an 
increase іп the statutory debt limit.’’. 


APPROPRIATION REFORMS 


“(25Ха) In Rule XXI, clause 2 is amended 
by striking the second sentence of paragraph 
(c) and paragraph (d) in its entirety, and by 
inserting the following new paragraph (d): 

*"(d)1) For the purposes of House Rules, a 
‘general appropriation bill’ shall include any 
bill or joint resolution making continuing 
appropriations in a fiscal year for a period in 
excess of thirty days, and any such measure 
shall include the full text of the language 
proposed to be enacted (as opposed to mere 
references to measures, or amendments 
thereto, which have been reported or passed 
by either House, or agreed to by a committee 
of conference). 

“(2) The provision of clause 2(1)(3)(B) of 
Rule XI shall apply to any ‘general appro- 
priation bill’ as defined in subparagraphs (1). 

“(3) For the purpose of this clause, all 
points of order shall be considered as having 
been reserved against any general appropria- 
tion bill at the time it was reported.“ 

(b) In Rule XXI, clause 2 is amended by 
inserting the after subparagraph (d) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(e) It shall not be in order to consider апу 
bill or joint resolution making continuing 
appropriations for a period of thirty days ог 
less unless such measure only provides ap- 
propriations in the lesser amount and under 
the more restrictive authority of each perti- 
nent appropriation measure: as passed by the 
House; as passed by the Senate; as agreed to 
by а committee of conference; or enacted for 
the preceding fiscal year.“. 

“(с) In rule XXI, clause 3 is amended by 
striking the period at the end thereof, insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a comma, and adding the 
following: and shall contain a list of all ap- 
propriations contained in the bill for any ex- 
penditure not previously authorized by 
law.". 

**(d) In rule XI, clause 2(1)(3)(B) is amended 
by striking “(обһег than continuing аррго- 
priations)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"(other than continuing appropriations, ex- 
cept as provided by clause 2(d) of Rule XXI)". 

**(e) In rule XI, clause 4 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

öh) It shall not be in order, except by а 
vote of not less than three-fifths of the Mem- 
bers of the House duly chosen and sworn, to 
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consider any rule or order from the Commit- 
tee on Rules which waives the provisions of 
clause 2(e) of Rule XXI against the consider- 
ation of any short-term, continuing appro- 
priations measures as defined therein; or 
which waives the provisions of clause 2 of 
Rule XXI against, or denies amendment to, 
any provision in a long-term, continuing ap- 
propriation measure as defined therein if 
said provision has not been previously con- 
sidered and agreed to by the House.“ 


“RECONCILIATION LIMITATION 


“(26) In rule XXI, add the following new 
clause: 

“8.(а) No provision shall be reported in the 
House in any reconciliation bill pursuant to 
the most recent agreed to concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget, or be in order as an 
amendment thereto in the House or Commit- 
tee of the Whole, which is not related to 
&chieving the purposes of the directives to 
House committees contained in such concur- 
rent resolution. 

*(b) Nothing in this clause shall be con- 
strued to prevent the consideration of any 
provision in а reconciliation bill, or any 
amendment thereto, which achieves savings 
greater than those directed of a committee 
and which conforms to paragraph (c) of this 
clause, or to prevent the consideration of 
motions to strike made in order by the Com- 
mittee on Rules to achieve the purposes of 
the directives. 

“(с) For the purposes of this clause, a pro- 
vision shall be considered related to achiev- 
ing the purposes of directives contained in 
the most recently agreed to concurrent reso- 
lution on the budget if it is estimated by the 
House Committee on the Budget, in con- 
sultation with the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, to effectuate or implement a reduction 
in budget authority or in new spending au- 
thority described in section 401(сХ2ХС) of 
the Congressional Budget Act, or to raise 
revenues, or both, and, in the case of an 
amendment, if it is within (in whole or in 
part) the jurisdiction of any committee in- 
structed in the concurrent resolution. 

*(d) The point of order provided for by this 
clause shall not apply to Senate amendments 
or to conference reports. 

“(е) For the purposes of this clause, all 
points of order shall be considered as having 
been reserved against а reconciliation bill at 
the time it was reported.“ 

“AUTHORIZATION REPORTING DEADLINE” 

“(27) Rule XXI is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new clause: 

“9. It shall not be in order to consider in 
the House any bill or joint resolution which 
directly or indirectly authorizes the enact- 
ment of new budget authority for a fiscal 
year unless that bill or joint resolution is re- 
ported in the House on or before May 15 pre- 
ceding the beginning of such fiscal уеаг.”. 

"PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE” 


“(28) In rule XXIV, clause 1 is amended by 
inserting after the second order of business 
the following new order of business, and by 
redesignating succeeding orders accordingly: 
“third. The Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag.". 

“SUSPENSION OF THE RULES" 


29) In rule XXVII, clause 1 is amended by 
inserting after “1.” the designation “(а)”, 
and by inserting after paragraph (a) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

**(b) It shall not be in order to entertain а 
motion to suspend the rules and pass or 
agree to any measure or matter unless by di- 
rection of the committee or committees of 
jurisdiction over the measure or matter, or 
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unless a written request is filed with the 
Speaker by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee or committees 
having jurisdiction over the measure or mat- 
ter, asking for its consideration under sus- 
pension of the rules. 

“(с) A motion to suspend the rules and pass 
or agree to any measure or matter shall not 
be in order if the measure or matter would 
enact or authorize the enactment of new 
budget authority or new spending authority 
in excess of $50,000,000 for any fiscal year; nor 
shall it be in order to entertain a motion to 
suspend the rules to pass any joint resolu- 
tion which proposes to amend the Constitu- 
tion. 

“(4) It shall not be in order to entertain а 
motion to suspend the rules and pass or 
agree to any measure or matter unless writ- 
ten notice is placed in the Congressional 
Record of its scheduled consideration at 
least one calendar day prior to its consider- 
ation, and such notification shall include the 
numerical designation of the measure or 
matter, its short title, and the text of any 
amendments to be offered thereto, and the 
date on which the measure or matter is 
scheduled to be considered.’’. 

“DISCHARGE MOTIONS” 


30) In rule XXVII, clause 4 is amended by 
inserting after the fourth sentence the fol- 
lowing new sentence: When one-hundred 
Members have signed the motion, the Clerk 
shall cause to be printed in the Congres- 
sional Record the name of each Member who 
has signed or withdrawn a signature to the 
motion, and shall thereafter publish an up- 
dated list in the Congressional Record at the 
end of each succeeding week the House is in 
session.“. 

"INCLUSION ОҒ VIEWS WITH CONFERENCE 
REPORTS” 


“(81) In rule XXVII, clause 1 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(е) If, on the дау a report of any commit- 
tee of conference has received the requisite 
number of signatures for approval by House 
conferees, any House conferee gives notice of 
intention to file supplemental, minority, or 
additional views, that member shall be enti- 
tled to not less than three calendar days (ex- 
cluding Saturdays, Sundays and legal holi- 
days) in which to file such views with the 
principal manager on the part of the House, 
such views shall be in writing and signed by 
that member. АП such views so filed by one 
or more members of the committee shall be 
published in the same volume as the report 
of the committee of conference and the joint 
explanatory statement filed in the House, 
and the volume shall bear on its cover a re- 
cital that any such supplemental, minority, 
or additional views are included as part of 
that volume. This paragraph shall not pre- 
clude the immediate filing or printing of a 
conference report if a timely request to file 
such views was not made as provided by this 
paragraph.". 

"INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE OATH" 


**(32)(a) In rule XLVIII, clause 1 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(4) At the time а Member is appointed to 
serve on the select committee, or within 
thirty days after the adoption by the House 
of this provision, whichever is later, the 
Member shall take the following oath: 

Ч do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
not directly or indirectly disclose to any un- 
authorized person any classified information 
received in the course of my duties on the 
Permanent Select Committee on Intel- 
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ligence, except with the formal approval of 
the committee or of the House.’ 


The oath shall be administered by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the One Hundred Second Congress and each 
succeeding Congress shall cause this oath to 
be printed, furnishing two copies to each 
Member appointed to the select committee 
who has taken this oath, which shall be sub- 
scribed to by the Member who shall deliver 
them to the Clerk, one to be filed in the 
records of the House of Representatives, and 
the other to be recorded in the Journal of 
the House and the Congressional Record.“ 

“(b) In rule XLVIII, at the end of clause 5, 
add the following new sentences: Each em- 
ployee of the select committee and any per- 
son engaged by contract or otherwise to per- 
form services for or at the request of the se- 
lect committee who is required to subscribe 
to the agreement in writing referred to in 
the first sentence of this clause shall, at the 
time of the signing or within thirty days 
after the adoption of this provision, which- 
ever is later, also take the oath set out in 
clause 1(d) of this rule. The oath shall be ad- 
ministered by the chairman or by any mem- 
ber of the committee or of the committee 
staff designated by the chairman. The Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the One 
Hundred Second Congress and each succeed- 
ing Congress shall cause this oath to be 
printed, furnishing two copies to each such 
person taking this oath, which shall be sub- 
scribed to by such person, who shall deliver 
them to the Clerk, one to be filed in the 
records of the House of Representatives, and 
the other to be recorded in the Journal of 
the House and in the Congressional Record."'. 

(o) In rule XLVII, clause 7(4), insert im- 
mediately after the words paragraph (o)“ 
the words “ог the oath required by clause 
l(d) of by clause 5," and by adding imme- 
diately after the last sentence of clause 7(d) 
the following new sentences: “Тһе select 
committee may refer cases of unauthorized 
disclosure and violations of the required 
oaths to the Committee on Standards of Offi- 
cial Conduct for investigation. While a mem- 
ber of the committee is the subject of such а 
pending investigation, the select committee 
may determine by majority vote that the 
member shall not be given access to classi- 
fied information.“. 


"ACCURACY OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD" 


"(33) At the end of the Rules of the House, 

ааа the following new rule: 
"RULE LI." 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.” 

“1. The Congressional Record shall be а 
substantially verbatim account of remarks 
made during the proceedings of the House, 
subject only to technical, grammatical and 
typographical corrections authorized by the 
Member making the remarks involved. 

“2. Unparliamentary remarks may be de- 
leted only by unanimous consent or by order 
of the House. 

3. The provisions of clause 4(е)(1) of rule X 
shall apply to violations of this rule.“ 

“ENHANCED RESCISSION AUTHORITY” 


‘(34)(a) The Committee on Rules and the 
Committee on Government Operations shall, 
not later than May 31, 1991, report legisla- 
tion granting the President enhanced rescis- 
sion authority with respect to any budget 
authority not authorized by law. Such legis- 
lation shall provide that any such budget au- 
thority shall be considered to be perma- 
nently canceled unless a joint resolution dis- 
approving such rescission is enacted within 
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45-calendar days of continuous session of 
Congress (as defined by section 1011 of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974) after the 
date on which the President's special rescis- 
sion messsage is received. 

*(b) If such legislation is not reported by 
the committees named above by the date 
specified, the committees not reporting shall 
be considered as having been discharged 
from the further consideration of the first 
such bill introduced and it shall be in order 
on any day after June 3, 1991, for any Mem- 
ber of the House (after consultation with the 
Speaker as to the most appropriate time for 
consideration), as a matter of highest privi- 
lege, to move to resolve into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for its consideration, and the bill shall be 
subject to two hours of general debate to be 
equally divided and controlled by the major- 
ity and minority leaders, or their designees, 
followed by consideration of the measure for 
amendment under the five-minute rule.“ 


“BIENNIAL BUDGET-APPROPRIATIONS PROCESS” 


*(35) The Committee on Rules is directed 
to conduct а complete a through study of the 
advisability and feasibility of converting to 
а biennial budget and appropriations process 
and corresponding multi-year authoriza- 
tions, and to report its findings and rec- 
ommendations to the House not later than 
December 31, 1991.”. 


"APPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN LAWS TO THE 
HOUSE” 


"(36)a) It is the policy of the House that 
the laws of the United States set forth in 
subparagraph (b) should be amended to apply 
to the House of Representatives in the same 
or similar manner às such laws apply to the 
Executive Branch. 

**(b) Not later than June 30, 1991, the stand- 
ing committees of the House with subject 
matter jurisdiction over the following laws 
of the United States shall report to the 
House legislation to implement subpara- 
graph (a): 

“(1) The National Labor Relations Act; 

“(2) The Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970; 

“(8) The Equal Pay Act of 1963; 

“(4) Тһе Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act of 1967; 

“(5) Section 552 of title 5, United States 
Code (popularly known as the Freedom of In- 
formation Act); 

“(6) Section 552a of title 5, United States 
Code (popularly known as the Privacy Act of 
1974); 

“(7) Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(relating to equal employment opportunity); 

“(8) Chapter 39 of title 28, United States 
Code (relating to an independent counsel). 

“(с) The Committee on Rules shall, not 
later than ten legislative days after any such 
legislation has been reported, report а reso- 
lution providing for the consideration of 
such measure in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union under an 
open amendment process. 

“(4) If such legislation is not reported by 
all the committees named above by the date 
specified, the first bill introduced which im- 
plements the policy referred to in subpara- 
graph (a) and which encompasses all the laws 
referred to in subparagraph (a) and which en- 
compasses all the laws referred to in sub- 
paragraph (b) shall be considered as having 
been discharged from all the committees to 
which 16 was referred. It shall be in order on 
any day after July 15, 1991, for any Member 
of the House (after consultation with the 
Speaker as to the most appropriate time for 
consideration), as a matter of highest privi- 
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lege, to move to resolve into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for its consideration, and the bill shall be 
subject to four hours of general debate to be 
equally divided and controlled by the major- 
ity and minority leaders, or their designees, 
followed by consideration of the measure for 
amendment under the five-minute rule."'. 


A REPUBLICAN REFORM MANIFESTO FOR NEW 
HOUSE REVOLUTION: HIGHLIGHTS ОҒ REC- 
OMMENDATIONS 
(Republican House Rules Substitute, 102d 

Congress) 

Campaign Reform: The House Administra- 
tion Committee would be directed to report 
a campaign reform bill no later than June 30, 
1991, other committees no later than July 
31st, and the Rules Committee would be re- 
quired to report an open rule on the package 
not later than three legislative days after 
the latter deadline. If a rule is not reported, 
the package would be privileged for consider- 
ation on any day thereafter. 

Committee Reforms: 

The Rules Committee would be required to 
report recommendations no later than Dec. 
31, 1991, to realign House committee jurisdic- 
tions along more rational and functional 
lines. 

The joint referral of bills to more than one 
committee would be abolished (while retain- 
ing sequential and split referrals). 

Committees (other than Appropriations) 
would be limited to no more than six sub- 
committees, and Members to no more than 
four subcommittee assignments. 

Proxy voting and one-third quorums would 
be abolished; 

Party ratios on committees must reflect 
the party ratio of the House. 

Committee staff ceilings would be estab- 
lished and committee staff would be reduced 
by 10% from previous Congress. 

Committees would be required to adopt 
oversight agendas at the beginning of a Con- 
gress and report on implementation of the 
agenda at the end of each Congress. 

Roll call votes on reporting bills would be 
required in committee reports. 

Foreign travel reports by Members and 
staff must include listing of official func- 
tions by country and date in addition to ex- 
pense reporting, and made available for pub- 
lic inspection. 

House Organization, Scheduling & Action: 

Committees must be elected within seven 
legislative days of a new Congress and hold 
organizational meetings not later than three 
legislative days after their election. 

The Speaker would be required to an- 
nounce a legislative schedule at the begin- 
ning of each session including target dates 
for major legislation and move to more five- 
day work weeks. 

Authorization bills must be reported by 
May 15th prior to the beginning of the fiscal 
year in which they are to take effect. 

New limits would be placed on the consid- 
eration of bills under suspension of the rules 
and on the consideration of commemorative 
legislation. 

Strict new limits would be placed on spe- 
cial rules from the Rules Committee relating 
to amendment restrictions, budget and blan- 
ket waivers, and self-executing rules, and the 
right to recommit bills with instructions 
would be guaranteed. 

The names of Members signing discharge 
petitions would be made public after 100 sig- 
natures had been secured. 

Budgetary Reforms: 

The Committees on Rules and Government 
Operations would be required to report legis- 
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lation by May 31, 1991, giving the President 
special recission authority (subject to con- 
gressional disapproval) over appropriated 
items for which authorizing legislation has 
not been enacted. 

The Rules Committee would be required to 
report by Dec. 31, 1991, its recommendations 
on the feasibility and advisability of con- 
verting to a biennial budget-appropriations 
process, with multi-year authorizations. 

Automatic rollcall votes would be required 
in the House on the final passage of all ap- 
propriations, tax and pay raise bills and con- 
ference reports, and on the final adoption of 
budget resolutions and conference reports 
containing debt limit increases. 

Limitation amendments would be per- 
mitted on appropriations bills. 

Short-term continuing appropriations bills 
would be subject to the lesser of the House or 
Senate passed bills or the previous year’s ap- 
propriations. 

Any long-term continuing appropriations 
would be required to contain the full text of 
all matters being enacted and would be sub- 
ject to the same points of order as regular 
appropriations bills regarding unauthorized 
and legislative provisions, subject to waiver 
only by a three-fifths vote. 

Extraneous matters in reconciliation bills 
would be subject to deletion by points of 
order. 


(Republican Conference House Rules 
Amendments, 102d Congress) 
“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.“ -A. LINCOLN. 


INTRODUCTION 


Nothing was more clear to the American 
people in the final chaotic weeks of the 101st 
Congress than that their system of govern- 
ment had broken down and was in need of a 
complete overhaul. E 

While some attribute this governmental 
breakdown to the divided party control of 
the Presidency and Congress, the main 
sources of paralysis can be found within the 
Congress itself. The Democrats' control of 
the House for 56 of the last 60 years has pro- 
duced a bloated and muscle-bound bureauc- 
racy characterized by а multiplicity of 158 
semi-autonomous subcommittees with over- 
lapping and tangled jurisdictions, competing 
interests and fierce turf fights. 

Democratic leadership attempts to cut- 
through or circumvent this muddled maze by 
resort to ad hoc task forces and restrictive 
amendment procedures often compound the 
problem by moving the legislative process to 
smoke-filled back rooms—far from the public 
eye and even majority membership partici- 
pation. 

A direct result of this decline in the com- 
mittee system is the bankruptcy of the 
congerssional budget, authorization, and ap- 
propriation process. Missed budget deadlines 
and deficit targets, the failure to consider 
authorization bills in a timely manner (if at 
all), and the increased use of appropriations 
and reconciliation measures for authoriza- 
tion purposes all contribute to this confused 
blur of authority, accountability and open- 
ness. 

The disintegration of a deliberative legis- 
lative, budgetary and ovesight process exac- 
erbates internal divisions within the leader- 
ship and committees. This spectacle of dis- 
array, the turn, accelerates the erosion of 
public confidence in Congress. 

With public policy-making beyond the in- 
fluence of most Members it’s little wonder 
they are consumed instead by constituent 
concerns and reelection efforts. If the House 
has been successful at anything, it is getting 
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its Members reelected—well over а 95% ге- 
turn rate in recent years. At one time it was 
asserted that the first job of a congressman 
was to get reelected. Now it seems to be the 
exclusive occupation of many Members. 

АП this has not been lost on the American 
people, 73% of whom express disapproval for 
the job Congress is doing. This mood of dis- 
content is a growing tide that will not recede 
until Congress gets serious about reforming 
itself and its campaign practices. 

This House divided against itself cannot 
stand unless it immediately undertakes a 
radical rennovation effort. To this end the 
House Republican Conference pledges itself 
in this "Republican Reform Manifesto for a 
New House Revolution." 

THE COMMITTEE SYSTEM 


Congressional committees have existed 
from the First Congress as agents of the 
House in fashioning legislation and conduct- 
ing investigations. Woodrow Wilson, in his 
1885 treatise, Congressional Government, 
wrote that, “Сопвтевв in session is Congress 
on public exhibition, whilst Congress in its 
committee rooms is Congress at work." Con- 
gressional committees truly are the work- 
shops of the national legislature in which 
the details of legislation are hammered-out 
on the anvil of compromise. 

And yet, in recent years, the House com- 
mittee system has deteriorated, and the 
quality of legislation and oversight has suf- 
fered accordingly. The reasons for this de- 
cline of the committee system are fairly evi- 
dent. While the reforms of the seventies to 
make committee chairmen more accountable 
to their party caucuses have been laudable in 
intent, their effect has been to foster а pro- 
liferation of semi-autonomous subcommit- 


tees. 

With this explosion of subcommittees and 
staff, Members have been saddled with more 
subcommittee assignments, making it near- 
ly impossible to conscientiously perform any 
assignment. Committees and subcommittees 
have attempted to counter poor attendance 
with rules that permit business to be con- 
ducted with only one-third of the Members 
present and the liberal use of proxy votes. 
This phantom legislating has produced legis- 
lation that is less representative as well con- 
ceived than if more Members had actually 
been present. 

Compounding the problem of legislative 
accountability is the practice of referring 
legislation to more than one committee. The 
House approved thís procedure in 1974 but re- 
jected an attempt to rationalize committee 
jurisdictions. The result has been а maze of 
tangled lines of responsibility among 22 com- 
mittees and 158 subcommittees that is 
trangling the legislative process. 

The authorizing committees are also fall- 
ing prey to budgetary squeeze-out—sand- 
wiched in time as they are between the adop- 
tion of а budget resolution and the beginning 
of the appropriations process. With less and 
less time in which to enact authorizations, 
fewer authorizations are being properly con- 
sidered if at all. In fiscal year 1990, for in- 
stance, $55.5 billion was appropriated for 49 
programs which had not been reauthorized. 

In an attempt to bring some order out of 
this committee chaos, the majority leader- 
ship has resorted to a variety of devices that 
have rendered authorizing committees near- 
ly obsolete. These include devising special 
rules making in order authorizing language 
not considered at the committee level and 
even appointing ad hoc leadership task 
forces to draft bills in secret, away from pub- 
lic committee hearings and meetings. Unre- 
ported authorizations are also loaded onto 
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such omnibus bills as reconciliation, appro- 
priations measures and even debt limit 
measures. It is not unusual for Members to 
have no report or information on such entire 
bills which have been developed outside the 
regular committee process. In summary, 
committees are becoming less and less rel- 
evant to the legislative process. 


THE FLOOR SITUATION 


Given the shambles in which the House 
committee system finds itself today, it per- 
haps should not seem surprising that auto- 
cratic procedures are increasingly being used 
in an attempt to restore a measure of effi- 
ciency" to the House. Unfortunately. effi- 
ciency" has become а euphemism for politi- 
cal expediency and advantage, and has again 
come at the expense of deliberation and rep- 
resentation. 

Whereas only 15% of the bills coming 
through the Rules Committee 12 years ago 
were brought to the floor under “restrictive 
rules" which limit the amendments Members 
may offer, this percentage has increased 
with each succeeding Congress until it 
stands at 55% today. Just as the American 
people have been disenfranchised at the com- 
mittee level with phantom legislative de- 
vices, they are being silenced on the House 
floor as well by such gag“ rules. 

To further limit the amendment process, 
the majority leadership has increasingly 
been restricting the minority party's right 
since 1909 to recommit а bill with instruc- 
tions in the form of a final amendment. 
Whereas a decade ago this right was limited 
less than 4% of the time, in the 10186 Con- 
gress it was circumscribed on 20% of the bills 
brought through the Rules Committee. 

Another way to avoid proper deliberation, 
amendments, and votes is the “suspension of 
the rules’’ procedure. Under this device bills 
сап be brought-up without being reported 
from committee, are subject to only 40-min- 
utes of debate, cannot be amended, and must 
receive a two-thirds vote to pass. Votes on 
suspension bills can be clustered' on the 
day after the bills were actually debated. 
Whereas just а decade ago only around 37% 
of the measures passed by the House were 
considered under the suspension of rules pro- 
cedure, today the number of suspension bills 
passed comprises nearly 50% of all bill 


passed. 

If the American people watching the House 
in action from the visitors' galleries or on 
TV are confused by all these goings on, they 
aren't too-far removed from their own Rep- 
resentatives who must often scramble to find 
out what it is they are voting on. 

If, as Wilson observed, the ''Congress іп 
session is Congress on public exhibition," 
then today it is a poor exhibition of the rep- 
resentative and deliberative democracy the 
Founders intended. Much of this is traceable 
to the breakdown in the committee work- 
shops. But the floor devices used to com- 
pensate for this breakdown have only made 
things worse both in terms of representation 
and the quality of legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

The paradox of the modern House is that 
while its Members are, by all measures, 
smarter, more dedicated and harder working 
than their predecessors, the House as a 
whole does not begin to equal the sum of its 
parts. The reason 1з easy to discern in the 
way the House is organized, or, more accu- 
rately, disorganized to promote the interests 
of its individual components—Members and 
subcommittees, over institutional and na- 
tional interests. It is therefore little wonder 
that while 57% of the American people may 
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approve of their own congressman, only 23% 

approve of the job the Congress is doing. 

(A Summary of the Republican House Rules 
Substitute for H. Res. 5, 102nd Congress, 
January 3, 1991) 

The rules of the House of the 101st Con- 
gress would be adopted as the rules of the 
102nd Congress with the following amend- 
ments: 

(1) Campaign Reform.—The House Adminis- 
tration Committee would be directed to re- 
port a campaign reform bill no later than 
June 30, 1991, other committees no later than 
July 31, 1991, and the Rules Committee would 
be directed to bring the bill to the floor 
under an open amendment process not later 
than three legislative days thereafter. 

(2) Committee Jurisdiction Realignment.—The 
Rules Committee would be directed to study 
and report not later than Dec. 31, 1991, rec- 
ommendations for realigning committee ju- 
risdictions along more rational and func- 
tional lines to eliminate duplication, overlap 
and inefficiences in the present system. 

(3) Veto Messages.—lmmediately after the 
reading of а veto message, the Speaker 
would be required to state the question on 
the reconsideration of the vetoed bill, with- 
out intervening motion, thereby giving the 
House a chance to vote immediately on over- 
riding the veto. 

(4) Broadcast Coverage.—The Speaker would 
be required to provide uniform visual broad- 
cast coverage of the House throughout the 
day which could include periodic views of the 
entire Chamber if they do not detract from 
the person speaking. 

(5) House Scheduling Reform.—The Speaker 
would be required at the beginning of each 
session to announce а legislative program for 
the session that would include target dates 
for the consideration of major legislation, 
weeks in which the House would be in ses- 
sion (with full, five-day work weeks assumed 
unless otherwise indicated), district work pe- 
riods, and the target date for adjournment. 
The Speaker would also be required to con- 
sult with the minority leader in developing 
each week's legislative program. 

(6) Oversight Reform.—Committees would be 
required to formally adopt and submit to the 
House Administration Committee by March 
Ist of the first session their oversight plans 
for that Congress. It would not be in order to 
consider the funding resolution for any com- 
mittee which does not submit its oversight 
plans as required. The House Administration 
Committee, after consultation with the ma- 
jority and minority leaders, would report the 
plans to the House by March 15th together 
with its recommendations, and those of the 
joint leadership group to assure coordination 
between committees. The Speaker would be 
authorized to appoint ad hoc oversight com- 
mittees for specific tasks from the member- 
ship of committees with shared jurisdiction. 
Committees would be required to include an 
oversight section in their final activity re- 
port at the end of a Congress. 

(7 Multiple Referral of Legislation.—The 
joint referral of bills to two or more commit- 
tees would be abolished, while split and se- 
quential referrals would be retained, subject 
to time limits and designation by the Speak- 
er of a committee of principal jurisdiction. 

(8) Early Committee Organization.—Commit- 
tees must be elected within seven legislative 
days of the convening of a new Congress and 
must hold their organization meeting not 
later than three legislative days after their 
election. 

(9) Committee Ratios.—The party ratios оп 
committees would be required to reflect that 
of the full House (except for the Standards 
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Committee which 1s bipartisan). The require- 
ment would extend to select and conference 
committees as well. 

(10) Subcommittee Limits.—No committee 
(except Appropriations) could have more 
than six subcommittees, and no Member 
could have more than four subcommittee as- 
signments. 

(11) Prory Voting Ban.—All proxy voting on 
committees would be prohibited. 

(12) Open Committee Meetings.—Committee 
Meetings, which can now be closed for any 
reason, could only be closed for national se- 
curity, personal privacy or personnel rea- 
sons. 

(13) Majority Quorums.—A majority of the 
membership of a committee would be re- 
quired for the transactions of any business. 

(14) Report Accountability.—Committee re- 
ports on bills would be required to include 
the names of those members voting for and 
against reporting a bill or, in the case of a 
nonrecord vote, the names of those members 
actually present when the bill is ordered re- 
ported. 

(15) Committee Documents.—Any committee 
prints or documents to be made available to 
the public which have not been approved by 
the committee must contain a disclaimer to 
that effect on their cover, may not contain 
the names of committee members other than 
the chairman authorizing the printing, and 
may not be made public until at least three 
days after they have been circulated to com- 
mittee members. 

(16) Foreign Travel Reports.—All Members 
and staff taking part in foreign travel at 
House expense would be required to disclose 
their official itinerary (including meetings, 
interviews, functions, inspections) by coun- 
try and date in addition to currently re- 
quired expense disclosure, and such reports 
would be available for public inspection in 
the offices of each committee not later than 
60-days after the completion of travel. 

(17) Same Day Consideration of Rules Com- 
mittee Reports.—An order of business resolu- 
tion from the Committee on Rules could not 
be considered on the same calendar day as re- 
ported, or the subsequent calendar day of the 
same legislative day, except by а two-thirds 
vote of the House. 

(18) Permitting Instructions in Motion to Re- 
commit.—The Rules Committee could not re- 
port an order of business resolution which 
prevented a motion to recommit, including 
one with amendatory instructions. 

(19) Restrictive Rule Limitation.—It would 
not be in order to consider any order of busi- 
ness resolution from the Rules Committee 
restricting the right of Members to offer ger- 
mane amendments unless the chairman of 
the Committee orally announces to the 
House, at least four legislative days before 
the Rules Committee meeting on the matter, 
that less than an open rule might be rec- 
ommended by the committee. 

(20) Limitation on Self-Erecuting Rules.—It 
would not be ín order to consider any order 
of business resolution from the Rules Com- 
mittee that provides for the automatic pas- 
sage of any bill joint resolution or con- 
ference report, or adoption of any motion, 
amendment, or resolution, except by а two- 
thirds House vote on agreeing to such con- 
sideration. 

(21) Budget Waivers.—Any report from the 
Committee on Rules on a resolution waiving 
any provisions of the Budget Act against any 
bill would be required to include an expla- 
nation and justification of the waiver to- 
gether with a summary or text of any com- 
ments received from the Budget Committee 
regarding the waiver. A separate vote could 
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be demanded on any such waiver in a rule, 
subject to the requisite votes required by the 
Budget Act for such a waiver. Blanket waiv- 
er rules would require a two-thirds vote for 
consideration. 

(22) Committee Staffing.—Committee fund- 
ing resolutions could not be considered until 
the House has first adopted a resolution from 
the House Administration Committee set- 
ting an overall limit on committee staffing 
for the session. The minority would be enti- 
tled to up to one-third of the investigative 
staff funds, on request. The overall commit- 
tee staff limit for the 102nd Congress could 
not be more than 90% of the total at the end 
of the 10186 Congress. 

(23) Commemorative Calendar.—A Com- 
memorative Calendar would be created on 
which unreported commemoratives would be 
placed at the written request of the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Post Office Committee. The Calendar would 
be called twice a month and any two objec- 
tions would cause a commemorative to be re- 
moved from the Calendar. 

(24) Automatic Roll Call Votes.—Automatic 
roll call votes would be required on final pas- 
sage of appropriations, tax and Member pay 
raise bills and conference reports, and on 
final adoption of budget resolutions and con- 
ference reports containing debt limit in- 
creases. 

(25) Appropriation Reforms.—The present re- 
Strictions on offering limitation amend- 
ments to appropriations bills would be abol- 
ished. Short-term continuing appropriations 
(30-days or less) could only provide for the 
lesser spending amounts and more restric- 
tive authority as provided in either the 
House or Senate passed bills, the conference 
agreement, or the previous year's Act, and a 
three-fifths House vote would be required to 
waive this requirement. Long-term continu- 
ing appropriations measures (more than 30- 
days) would be required to contain the full 
text of the provisions to be enacted; the 
present prohibition on legislative language 
and unauthorized matters in appropriations 
measures would be extended to long-term 
CRs. Points of order and amendments to pro- 
visions in long-term CRs not previously 
agreed to by the House could only be denied 
by а three-fifths vote. Cost estimates would 
be required in reports on long-term CRs. Re- 
ports on all general appropriations bills, in- 
cluding long-term CRs would be required to 
include not only a listing of legislative pro- 
visions contained in the measures (as pres- 
ently required), but of all unauthorized ас- 
tivities being funded by the measure. 

(26) Reconciliation Limitation.—It would not 
be in order to report in а reconciliation bill, 
or consider as an amendment thereto, а pro- 
vision which is not related to a committee's 
reconciliation instructions to either reduce 
spending or raise revenues. Determination 
would be made by the Budget Committee. 

(27) Authorization Reporting Deadline.—It 
would not be in order to consider any bill au- 
thorizing budget authority for a fiscal year if 
reported after May 15 preceding the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year (former Budget Act re- 
quirement). 

(28) Pledge of Allegiance.—Tnhe Pledge of Al- 
legiance would be required as the third order 
of business each day. 

(29) Suspension of the Rules.—Measures 
could not be considered under the suspension 
of the rules procedure except by direction of 
the committee(s) of jurisdiction or on the re- 
quest of the chairman and ranking minority 
member of such committee(s). No measure 
could be considered under suspension which 
authorizes or appropriates more than $50 
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million for any fiscal year. Notice of any sus- 
pension must be placed in the Congressional 
Record at least one day in advance of its con- 
sideration together with the text of any 
amendment to be offered to it. No constitu- 
tional amendment could be considered under 
suspension. 

(30) Discharge Motions.—The Clerk of the 
House would be required to publish in the 
Congressional Record the names of those 
Members signing a discharge petition once а 
threshold of 100 signatures has been reached, 
and to publish an updated list of names at 
the end of each succeeding week. 

(31) Inclusion of Views with Conference Re- 
ports.—Members of conference committees 
would be permitted three calendar days in 
which to file supplemental, minority, or ad- 
ditional views to be published with con- 
ference reports. 

(32) Intelligence Committee Oath.—Members 
and staff of the Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence would be required to take an oath 
that they will not directly or indirectly dis- 
close to any unauthorized person any classi- 
fled information received in the course of 
their duties except by the approval of the 
committee or of the House. 

(33) Accuracy of Congressional Record.—A 
new rule would be added to include the rec- 
ommendations of the bipartisan Task Force 
on the Congressional Record of the House 
Administration Committee in the 101st Con- 
gress. The rule would require that the 
Record be a verbatim account of proceedings 
subject only to technical, grammatical or 
typographical corrections by the Member 
speaking. Unparliamentary remarks could 
only be deleted from the Record by unani- 
mous consent or order of the House. Viola- 
tions of the rule would be subject to the au- 
thority of the Committee on Standards of Of- 
ficial Conduct. 

(34) Special Rescission Authority.—The Com- 
mittees on Rules and Government Oper- 
ations would be directed to report by May 30, 
1991, legislation giving the President author- 
ity to rescind budget authority for which an 
authorization has not been enacted, unless 
Congress enacts a joint resolution disapprov- 
ing the rescission within 45-days. If the com- 
mittees do not report, automatic discharge 
of the first such bill introduced is provided. 

(35) Biennial Budget-Appropriations Proc- 
ess.—The Rules Committee would be required 
to study and report its recommendations no 
later than Dec. 31, 1991, on the advisability 
and feasibility of converting to a biennial 
budget/appropriations process, together with 
multi-year authorizations. 

(36) Applicability of Certain Laws to Con- 
gress.—The appropriate committees of Con- 
gress would be required to report, not later 
than June 30, 1991, legislation applying cer- 
tain Federal health, safety, labor and civil 
rights laws to Congress. Automatic dis- 
charge is provided for the first such com- 
prehensive bill if they do not all report. 


SUMMARY OF COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE U.S. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


(1) Time in Session.—The House in the 
10180 Congress was in session 281 days, 69 
days less than the 91st Congress and 25 days 
less than the 96th. At the same time, the 
10180 Congress averaged six hours а day, 
compared with 4.6 hours а day for the 91st 
Congress, and 5.8 hours per day for the 96th 
[Table 1]. 

(2) Legislative Output.—The 101st Congress 
House reported 635 public measures—635 
measures (44%) less than the 91st and 243 
measures (28%) less than the 96th. It passed 
968 measures, 162 (14%) fewer than the 91st 
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and 39 bills (4%) more than the 96th [Table 
1). 

Whereas the 10156 Congress did not act оп 
66 reported measures (10%); 61 reported 
measures (5%) were not acted оп by the 91st, 
and 131 (15%) were not acted on in the 96th 
Congress. 

(3) Commemoratives v. Substantive Enact- 
ments.—The 101st Congress enacted 232 com- 
memoratives ог 36% of all public laws—164 
more commemoratives than enacted by the 
91st Congress and 136 more than the 96th 
Congress. That left 418 substantive enact- 
ments in the 10186 Congress—209 substantive 
laws (33%) less than the 91st Congress and 99 
(19%) less than the 96th Congress [Table 11. 

(4) Committees, Subcommittees, Staff and 
Costs.—The number of standing committees 
has remained relatively constant over the 20 
years—21 in the 91st, 22 in the 96th, and 22 in 
the 101st. But, the number of subcommittees 
has risen from 136 to 158, а 40% increase. The 
number of committee staff over that two 
decade period has risen from 738 to 2,109—a 
186% increase. The cost of operating the 
House іп а two-year Congress has risen from 
$203 million in 1969-70 to $1.13 billion in 1989- 
90—a 457% increase—an average increase of 
23% a year. [Table 1). 

(5) Proxy Voting.—Of the 22 standing and 5 
select committees іп the House in the 10186 
Congress, 22 permitted proxy voting and only 
5 prohibited it [Table 2]. 

(6) One-Third Quorums.—Of the House 
standing and select committees in the 10186 
Congress, 18 had rules permitting one-third 
of the membership to transact all business 
except reporting a measure, while only 9 did 
not (Table 2]. 

(7) Member & Staff Party Ratios on Com- 
mittees.—Whereas Democrats comprised 60% 
of the House membership in the 101st Con- 
gress, they held an average of 61% of the 
committee and select committee seats (ex- 
cluding Standards which is 50-50) And ma- 
jority staff average 76% of all staff on the 
standing and select committees. Finally, the 
average committee ratio of staff to Members 
was 1.9 to 1, with one committee weighing-in 
with а staff to Member ratio of 3.6:1 (Budg- 
et), one at 3.4:1 (Post Office) and two at 3.3:1 
(Appropriations and Energy and Commerce 
[Table 3]. 

(8) Open v. Restrictive Rules.—Whereas in 
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(9) Restricting Instructions in Motions to 
Recommit.—Whereas the Rules Committee 
restricted the minority its right to offer 
amendatory instructions prior to final pas- 
sage of a bill only three times (1.4% of total 
rules) in the 95th Congress, eight times 
(3.7%) in the 96th, three times (2.5%) іп the 
97th, and only once (0.6%) in the 98th, it re- 
stricted this right 14 times (122%) in the 
99th Congress, 24 times (19.5%) in the 100th 
Congress, and 21 times (20%) in the 101st Con- 
gress [Table 5]. 

(10) Self-Executing Rules.—The practice of 
providing that, upon the adoption of an order 
of business resolution, an amendment or 
measure would automatically be agreed to, 
is called а self-executing rule." Such a rule 
was used only once in the 95th Congress, 
never in the 96th, twice in the 97th, five 
times in the 98th, 20 times (16% of all rules) 
in the 99th, and 26 times (16%) in the 100th. 
In the 10lst Congress the trend was down 
somewhat with only 13 self-executing rules 
(8% of the total) (Table 6). 

(11) Unauthorized Appropriations.—More 
and more programs are being арргоргіабей 
for without the required enactment of au- 
thorization measures. In fiscal 1989, some 31 
laws totalling $23 billion in appropriations 
were not reauthorized; and in fiscal 1990, 49 
such laws totalling $55.5 billion were unau- 
thorized [Table 7). 

(12) Budget Act Waivers.—Instances in 
which order of business resolutions or 
"rules" were reported from the Rules Com- 
mittee waiving specific sections of the Budg- 
et Act or waiving all points of order, have 
grown since the enactment of the Budget Act 
in 1974. Whereas such waivers comprised only 
19% of all rules granted in the 96th Congress, 
by the 99th Congress such waivers reached a 
record 65% of all rules. In the 100th Congress 
waivers dropped to 51% of all rules. But the 
trend was back up in the 10186 Congress with 
90 waivers in all, including 27 specific waiv- 
ers and 63 blanket waivers, comprising 56% 
of all rules granted [Table 8]. 

(13) Suspension of the Rules.—Measures 
considered under the suspension of the rules 
procedure are debatable for only 40-minutes, 
are not subject to amendment (unless an 
amendment is presented with the bill when 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARATIVE LEGISLATIVE DATA FOR HOUSE 


OF REPRESENTATIVES 
(91st, 96th, and 101st Congresses) 
1017 
9151 Cong. 96th Cong. 
ltem Con 
1969- 1979-80 1883.90 
3% 281 
uis 18% [ 

58 6.0 

1, 17 87³ 635 

8 61 131 66 

Total public measures passed! 1,130 929 968 

measures passed as 

> ты 48 19.6 412 

695 613 650 

42 81 NA 

68 % 232 

98 15.7 36 

627 517 418 

Rolicall Votes ............ “з 672 878 
38 22 16 

25,855 25,079 23,160 

15 17 17 

House standing committees . 21 22 22 

Select committees ? 2 5 5 

Subcommittees? .... 136 158 158 

House committee staff 738 2017 2,109 

House пеат" ( 
lions of dollars) .. 203.1 645.9 1,29 


ште ional Activity,” Daily Digest, Con- 

gressional Records, and House Calendars, ast 96th, and 101st Congresses. 
i joint resolutions of a public nature, and do 

not include private bills, nor do they include simple or concurrent resolu- 


келші urs ras dem a 
, june 
1987 (Rept. No. 87-492 S). " 
3Commemoratives 


are isolated here as a sul of public laws, to 

be distinguished from more substantive enactments. The term "commemora- 
lives" includes proclamations, commemorations, memorials, namings, coins 
and medals, and ions, Source: “Commemorative lation," by Ste- 
W. ик m L or Congressional rch ж 


p. 
Bz: 
au 
z 
Р. 
z 
84. 


Daily Digest, "Resume 

, ‚ 96th, а 

[Arr ional Activity," final Congressional Records for 91st, 96th, and 
5"Measures passed" here includes not only bills and joint resolutions, 

but simple and concurrent resolutions as well. 

ORE committees include an ad hoc legislative committee in the 96th 


7 Subcommittees include the subcommittees, жз and task ру ot 
standing and select committees. Sources: Vital Statistics on Coi 
1994-85, Pr Б. ee , by Mann, Malbin, Schick and Bibby (AEI, зи Con Cor- 
m — ff Directory, 1990, Ann Brownson, editor (Staff 

Figures for staff include ven and investigative staff of all House 
standing and select — lus HLS. staff. Sources: Vital Statistics on 
Con 1984-85, op. Staff Directory, 1970, sos 


the 95th Congress, of the 211 order of business called-up), and require a two-thirds vote for 1990; House атаана Committee ті statt for 10151 Con 
resolutions or "rules" reported from the passage. Whereas suspensions constituted on Regot of the re tes dpe dd ardere si e ma" 
Rules Committee, 179 (85%) were open and average 36% of all public bills and joint reso- . ri ету rope " 
only 32 (11%) restricted the amendment proc- lutions passed by the House in the 95th-99th 4858.80 and 10151 1989-90) Congresses. Sources: “U.S. House of 
ess, by the 10186 Congress only 47 (45%) of the Congress, that percentage increased to 48% De бир — pep C Гама on S e 
104 rules granted were open while 57 (55%) іп the 100th Congress, and 52% in the 10180 the US, Fiscal 1991; and Legislative Branch Appropriations Bill, 1991, 
were restrictive [Table 4]. Congress [Table 9]. House Report 101—648. 
TABLE 2.—HOUSE COMMITTEE SURVEY, 101ST CONGRESS 
i One-third No. of subcommit- No. of statt: Investigative staff budg- 
Committee Proxy voting! quorums ? , tee? 19904 as ^ 19905 4 
Agriculture .. 8 68 $2,016,015 
Appropriations 13 190 NA? 
Armed Services 12 68 2,070,657 
Banking, Finance 8 105 4,045,000 
Budget ............. 2 6 12 NA? 
District of Columbia 3 40 324,512 
Education and Labor 8 120 3,686,681 
Energy and Commerce 6 141 5,491,231 
Foreign Affairs ...... 8 100 3,369,145 
Government Operation: 7 3,062,942 
House Administration 7 55 1,505,000 
C tou nc ЕНЕ ИТ ҒА ек тет eii . Lionel кайт 231 2 
Interior r 6 64 1,873875 
Judiciary ...... 7 9 2,189,205 
Merchant 6 78 2211483 
Post Office and 7 78 1,737,075 
Public Works . 6 81 2,630,875 
p 141 он 
Small Business ........... 6 51 1,066,395 
Standards of Official Conduct 0 8 500,000 
Veterans 5 38 719458 
Ways and 6 82 4,098,565 
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— — ͤ—— cla 

6 35 1,481,499 

0 17 134419 

2 14 628,505 

3 25 305,000 

0 16 700,770 

158 2,109 56,787,425 


(Summer, 1990); Clerk's Report, 


sta 
through committee invest expense resolutions and does not include funding for the 30 staffers (1 


June, 1990); and Congressional Statt Directory. 
ional and 12 clerical staff) each — authorized by House rule 


TABLE 3.—MEMBER & STAFF RATIOS ON HOUSE COMMITTEES, 1015Т CONGRESS 


Party ratio Democrat/Republican 


Staff ratio DemocratRepublican 


Committee Total members otal staff — LEE. 8 
No. Percent No. Percent ae 
45 27/18 60/40 68 47/21 69/31 151 
57 35/22 61/39 1% 145/45 76/24 33:1 
53 32/21 60/40 a а 1.31 
30/20 60/40 105 84/21 80/20 244 
35 21/4 60/40 112 87/25 78/22 321 
11 74 6436 40 30/10 75/25 3.6:1 
21/13 62/38 120 92/28 71003 351 
43 28/17 60/40 141 119/22 84/16 334 
“ 26/18 59/41 100 76/24 76/24 23:1 
39 24/15 62/38 86 1115 83/17 224 
21 13/8 62/38 5 5510 85/15 за 
Interior 37 23/14 62/38 46/18 17/28 17:1 
Judiciary 35 2V14 60/40 79 65/14 82/18 23:1 
45 27/18 60/40 78 57/21 7321 174 
i 23 1/9 61/39 78 58/20 74/26 341 
50 30/20 60/40 81 53/28 65/35 161 
Rules nno. 13 94 69/31 28/12 70/30 зы 
Science and 49 30/19 61/39 7 59/18 nm 161 
Small Business “ 27/17 5139 51 38/17 75/25 124 
Standards ...... 12 66 50/50 52 75/25 05:1 
Veterans. % 21/13 62/38 26/12 68/32 Ма 
Ways and 36 23/13 6436 82 6121 74/26 23:1 
ми ы 38/26 59/41 35 24/11 69/31 051 
ildren, 30 18/12 60/40 17 12/5 21/29 051 
Hun 29 18/11 62/38 14 9/5 64/36 051 
19 127 63/37 25 20/5 80/20 13:1 
Narcotics . к 29 1712 59/41 16 11% 69/31 06:1 
Note.—At the outset of (ће 10151 Congress, there were 259 Democrats and 176 Republicans, giving the majority a 60 percent to 40 percent share of House seats. 
Sources: Committee on House Administration; U.S. House of Representatives Telephone Directory; Congressional Staff Directory. 
TABLE 4.—OPEN VS. RESTRICTIVE RULES, 95ТН-1015Т TABLE 5.—RULES RESTRICTING THE MINORITY'S RIGHT TABLE 6.—SELF-EXECUTING RULES, 95TH-101ST 
CONGRESSES TO OFFER MOTIONS TO RECOMMIT WITH INSTRUCTIONS CONGRESSES— Continued 
Rules re- Ав percent Number of — As percent 
Total wies stricting i Congress Total rules coit-execut- total 
p гы! e Ex slit "r 
21 3 14 ы. 161 13 8 
24 8 37 This includes all rules granted by the Committee and not just those pro- 
120 3 25 уап for the initial consideration of a bill 
155 1 Б  zSelf-executing rules are defined here as those order of business resolu- 
115 14 122 tions which provide for the automatic adoption of an amendment (or other 
123 24 19.5 matter) upon the adoption of the rule, thus eliminating the need for a sepa- 
104 21 200 rate vote on the substance of the matter. Rules containing more than one 


1 Опіу rules providing for the initial consideration of legislation are in- 


cluded and not rules providing for the consideration of conference reports, 
Senate amendments to a House bill, or appropriations rules which only pro- 
vide waivers and do not affect the amendment process. 

2Rules which restrict the right to offer motions to recommit with instruc- 
tions include those which deny instructions or which in any way limit the 
fight to offer an amendment in recommittal instructions. 

Sources: Legislative Calendars, Committee on Rules, 95th-101st Con- 
1 3 1019 Congress, as 


CONGRESSES 
As percent 
of total 
rules 


— 
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selt-executing provision are only counted once for the purposes of this table. 


00th 
Taken,” Committee on Rules, 1019 Congress, as of the 
sine die adjournment on Oct. 27, 1990. 


TABLE 7.—UNAUTHORIZED APPROPRIATIONS IN FISCAL 
YEARS 1989 AND 1990 BY HOUSE COMMITTEE 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Unauthorized ap- Unauthorized 


propriations, 1989 |  appropriatons, 
House committee ee 1% 
imber 
Amount Number 

of laws of laws Amount 

24% ҮТҮ УР 1 $317 
1 $1851 1 192.1 
1 410 2 148963 
3 10334 6 154507 
1 24 2 27 
1 154 1 153 
2 4222 4 455.5 
М 51227 19 $5841 
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TABLE 7.—UNAUTHORIZED APPROPRIATIONS ІМ FISCAL 
YEARS 1989 AND 1990 BY HOUSE COMMITTEE—Con- 
tinued 

[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Unauthorized ар- Unauthorized 
propriations, 1989 appropriatons, 
House committee көші 1990 
mber 
of laws Amount Number Amount 
mam 3 5,8362 4 6603 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries 1 2030 3 105 
Public Works and Transportation 4 583.6 4 706.9 
Science, Space, and Technology 3 4,0027 5 139005 
Ways and Means 1 512 1 40 
Th енер А 31 231244 49 555260 


..:. ———— 
Note.—Authorizations under the jurisdiction of more than one committee 
are only counted once іп the totals for the numbers of laws and amounts. 


Sources: Congressional Budget Office, “Report on Unauthorized Appropria- 
tions and Expiring Authorizations,” Jan. 15, 1989; Jan. 15, 1990. 


TABLE 8.—BUDGET ACT WAIVERS REPORTED IN HOUSE, 


96TH-101ST CONGRESS 
Budget Act section 96th 97th — 98th — 99th 100һ 1019 
waived Cong. Cong Cong. Cong. Cong Cong. 


WSBucwcocs 
85 
E SSS 
э 
окюеөзъ—ш= оо 


Budget 
waivers 127 % 13 106 37 27 
Blanket waivers!o 0 4 4 28 47 63 
Total waiv- 
— 127 102 137 134 90 
Total rules reported . 259 152 190 164 165 161 
Waivers as percent 
total rules .. 49 67 72 82 51 56 
Waivers minus 
$402(3)! ......... " 50 60 в 107 84 90 
Non-402(a) waivers 
as spies 4: 
rules .. zd 19 40 44 65 51 56 


1 Sec. yo requires that the joint explanatory statement on а budget 
resolution conference report include an allocation by committee of outlays, 
and new budget-, entitlement-, and credit authority. 

2 Sec. жо ә каны the consideration of any legislation reported from a 
committee which has not filed its section 302(b) suballocations. 

3Sec. 302(f) prohibits the consideration of legislation which exceeds a 
committee s sec. 302(b) suballocation for discretionary new budget authority, 
new entitlement authority, or new credit authority. 

4Sec. 303(a) prohibits the consideration of legislation providing new 
budget authority, new entitlement authority, new credit authority, or a 
change in revenues or public debt before the budget resolution for that year 
is (Note: This provision was modifi EP 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings |, to exempt from the point of order НЕ 
tion bill considered in he House alter 15th, ur 5 inal budget 
resolution is not in place (P.L. 99-177, е Dec. 1 

*Sec. 305(a) prohibits consideration of a budget ibit prior to the 
sixth day after it із reported. 

*Sec. 311 prohibits consideration of any | 
о outlay ceiling or revenue floor contained іп 


Sec. 401(a) prohibits consideration of legislation providing new contract 
or borrowing authority not provided for in appropriations acts. 

* Sec. 401(b) — the consideration of legislation providing new enti- 
tlement authority which becomes effective during the fiscal year which ends 
in the calendar year in which the bill is reported. 

* Sec. 402(а) prohibits the consideration of any bill authorizing new budg- 
et authority for a fiscal кк кала ме тен ине 
ғам ақ al year. [Note: Thi was repealed with 

the enactment of Gram 2 . 15, 1985.) 

Blanket waivers counted here are those provisions in a rule which 
waive all points of order against a bill or committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute made in order as original text for amendment purposes. 
Not only do blanket waivers set aside all standing House rules, but all pro- 
visions of the Budget Act as well. 

Nu i sU yn Raed eel sec. 402(a) waivers 

been subtracted from total waivers here because the section was re- 
pve rea 15, 1985 (ste ff. 9 above). 


Sources: Calendar, Committee on Rules, 96th-100th Con- 

gresses; Survey of Activities, Committee on Rules, 96th-100th Congresses; 

— of Action Taken,” oo on Rules, 101st Congress, through the 
sine die adjournment, Oct. 27, 1 


islation which would exceed 
most recent budget reso- 
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TABLE 9.—BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PASSED 
UNDER SUSPENSION OF THE RULES BY THE HOUSE 


Congress 
97th — 98h — 99th 


95th — 96th 1008 1014 


House! ... 1027 99 И 98 93 1,061 968 


passed ...... 387 37 % 38 36 48 52 
bil 


does not include ie single and does not include simple and concurrent resolu- 
tions which are not presented to the President for his approval or dis- 


in “Patterns of Floor Consideration in the House of Representatives, 
Stanley Bach, Congressional Research Service, Dec. 9, 1989, for the 95th- 
99th Congresses; and P HIS. data for 10194 Congress. 
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Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL], chairman of the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as my col- 
leagues know, | had planned to offer during 
the Democratic caucus, with the support of 
chairmen from other legislative committees, an 
amendment to rule X, clause 4 of the House 
rules. The amendment that | circulated to the 
caucus on November 30, 1990, would have 
clarified the jurisdiction of the legislative com- 
mittees to consider and report bilis and resolu- 
tions and to make recommendations to the 
Budget Committee establishing fees, charges, 
or assessments without running afoul of rule 
XXI, clause 5(b), which allows a point of order 
against tax and tariff measures originating in 
committees other than Ways and Means. 

At the suggestion of the Speaker, however, 
our committee, the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the Parliamentarian, and the Speak- 
ers staff entered into discussions about the 
matter. As a result, | understand that the 
Speaker plans today to issue a guidance 
statement regarding rule XXI after the House 
adopts rules for the 102d Congress. It will 
clarify the difference between a fee and a tax 
so that standing legislative committees can 
comply with rule XXI, clause 5(b). ! will not at 
this time presume to state the Speaker's guid- 
ance, as that is his prerogative. | merely want 
to explain, by way of background, the history 
of this matter from the standpoint of the legis- 
lative committees. 

Historically, legislative committees have re- 
ported fee, charge, and assessment provisions 
that have been enacted into law. Many have 
been adopted pursuant to the reconciliation 
process, but many others were adopted before 
reconciliation became a factor in 1980. They 
have been characterized as user fees, regu- 
latory fees, and other types of assessments, 
including civil penalties. When paid, they have 
covered all or part of the direct and indirect 
costs of programs or activities of an agency 
that provides services or regulates those who 
pay. Such costs are not limited to, but can in- 
clude administrative, enforcement, research, 
and monitoring expenses. 
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Some examples of such fees are: Land and 
water conservation fund fees imposed on park 
users; Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
fees; fees for registration of commodity deal- 
ers; grazing fees; nuclear waste fees; fees for 
testing of iron, steel, and other materials; 
Clean Air Act fees; application fees for unin- 
sured mortgages; export license fees; migra- 
tory bird hunting fees; and Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission fees, rail and pipeline safety fees, 
and fees to cover the activities of the U.S. 
Travel and Tourism Administration. 

їп 1983, the House amended the House 
rules to include rule XXI, clause 5(b). Points of 
order under the rule, as amended, have gen- 
erally related to the application of the Internal 
Revenue Code and customs laws. However, 
in a series of rulings on October 4—5, 1989, 
the Speaker applied that clause to several fee 
provisions included in a reconciliation bill, gen- 
erally holding that fees within the meaning of 
rule XXI, clause 5(b), in order not to constitute 
a "tax or tariff" must be collected merely to 
compensate the assessing governmental en- 
tity for providing a service or for the expenses 
incurred in regulating an activity. 

At that time, the Speaker recognized that 
the rule "does not preclude the inclusion of 
'revenue' measures in bills reported by com- 
mittees not having jurisdiction over revenues" 
and that it "is clear that certain assessment, 
fees, and charges, while constituting revenue 
measures, are not necessarily taxes or tariffs 
as those terms are properly understood in law 
and in accepted budget concepts." The 
Speaker observed that, "Taxes are collected 
for the purposes of raising revenue to offset 
the general costs of Government as well as to 
offset the costs of services provided to a more 
generalized group of beneficiaries." 

Despite these very general comments, the 
rulings gave many of us a concern about the 
future of such provisions in bills from the legis- 
lative committees and in the budget process. 
It was a matter of controversy during House 
consideration of the clean air bill in the last 
Congress, as well as during reconciliation. 
Thus, together with other committee chairmen, 
| sought a rule change so that the legislative 
standing committees could continue to con- 
sider and report fees, charges, and assess- 
ments of various sorts in bills and other meas- 
ures. The guidance issued today is intended 
to clarify the matter to allow that result. 

| believe the guidance will be very helpful 
and should be tried in the next Congress in 
lieu of the rule change. The Speaker has ex- 
pressed an interest in accommodating the leg- 
islative committees’ historical prerogrative of 
reporting and enacting fee provisions while si- 
multaneously protecting the tax jurisdiction of 
the Ways and Means Committee and the con- 
stitutional prerogatives of the House. If the 
guidance proves unavailing, which | hope will 
not be the case, we can revisit the rule 
change for the 103d Congress. 

| understand that the guidance will continue 
to sustain fee provisions like those enacted in 
the Clean Air Act and the land and water con- 
servation fund law and those established to 
run regulatory agencies like the Federal En- 
ergy Regulatory Commission and the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission. | believe it will be im- 
portant in the health and securities areas, 
which are of immediate interest to the Com- 
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mittee on Energy and Commerce. It will clarify 
the rulings made during the reconciliation 
process in October 1989 that | earlier de- 
scribed. 

| want to express my appreciation to the 
Speaker for his interest and participation in 
trying to resolve this important matter. | also 
want to express my appreciation to the other 
committee chairmen who wanted to resolve 
this issue and were willing to support a 
change in the House rules. | want to thank the 
Parliamentarians for their invaluable help. | be- 
lieve the process was useful to them in learn- 
ing more of the concerns of the committees 
and the nuances of the myriad fee programs, 
as well as the need for preserving this jurisdic- 
tion in the legislative committees in a manner 
that does not impinge on the tax jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means and does 
not affect the prerogatives of the House. 

Most importantly, | commend the distin- 
guished and able chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, DANNY ROSTENKOWSKI, 
for his cooperation and strong desire to work 
out this difficult and important issue. He and 
his staff have been very helpful and courteous 
in this endeavor, and | appreciate it. | feel all 
committees will benefit from the effort. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to respond 
briefly to the assertion that there is a 
breaking of the budget agreement 
through the imposition of the language 
of these rules. I would like to, in par- 
ticular, express some thoughts about 
the controversy over OMB and CBO 
scoring, and what exactly was said in 
the summit, and how it was resolved. 

Congressional participants in the 
summit repeatedly expressed concern 
to administration officials about the 
possibility of abusing the scorekeeping 
process as a way to achieve the admin- 
istration’s policy goals. As a result of 
these concerns, participants explored 
ways to minimize the possibility for 
manipulation. 

Two basic approaches were consid- 
ered. First, participants considered 
providing an estimating cushion for 
the pay-as-you-go sequester. This ap- 
proach was strenuously opposed by sev- 
eral Republican congressional partici- 
pants. When this approach proved un- 
acceptable, OMB officials offered an а1- 
ternative under which the OMB would 
provide a cost estimate at each stage of 
the legislative process which would 
then be binding on the agency. Al- 
though this alternative was only dis- 
cussed in general terms, the estimate 
for a conference report would presum- 
ably be required to be available prior 
to the consideration of the conference 
report in each House, and OMB would 
be required to use that estimate for 
purposes of sequester calculations. 
Congressional participants strongly op- 
posed this approach because it would 
necessitate, and indeed institutional- 
ize, formal involvement by OMB and 
its staff in every aspect of legislative 
deliberation. This approach, in fact, 
could have given OMB more leverage 
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over the legislative process than the 
approach contained in the new law, 
under which OMB’s estimates of legis- 
lation are due after enactment. 

In the end, it was not possible to 
reach a compromise on the issue of 
scorekeeping differences in direct 
spending and receipts legislation. When 
it became clear that we could not re- 
solve this issue, we told administration 
officials that there was a real possibil- 
ity that CBO scoring would be included 
in legislation presented to the Presi- 
dent during the 102d Congress. 

As we all know, this issue was raised 
in the final meeting on the budget, on 
October 26, 1990, hours before the rec- 
onciliation conference report was filed. 
The fact that it was not resolved to the 
satisfaction of congressional partici- 
pants and that concerns remained 
about possible abuse of scorekeeping by 
OMB, and supported by the very fact of 
the agreement reached in the final 
meeting to require OMB and CBO to 
study differences in scorekeeping and 
provide a report to the Congress on 
this issue. 

I would say that, if this rule is adopt- 
ed, there are obvious alternatives that 
are available to the minority and to 
the administration. 

First, it is critical to recognize that 
the new rule applies only to a subset of 
legislation considered by the House. It 
does not apply to appropriations or au- 
thorizations, but only to measures in- 
volving direct spending and receipts. 

Second, if minority Members or oth- 
ers believe that the CBO estimate con- 
tained in the measure as reported is er- 
roneous or inappropriate, they may 
seek to amend or strike the cost esti- 
mate. 

In addition, a chairman who opposes 
the inclusion of the CBO estimate or 
believes it is unnecessary for a con- 
tinuing measure may seek a waiver of 
the rule. 

Third, since this is a House rule only, 
the issue as to whether to include the 
CBO estimate will be an issue for con- 
ference, and those who oppose inclu- 
sion can seek support for this position 
in the Senate. 

Finally, of course, as the President's 
letter illustrates, the President can 
veto a bill which includes the CBO esti- 
mate, and he can also of course use the 
threat of veto to reach an accommoda- 
tion on the scoring of а particular bill. 

Finally, I think it is important to 
note that on the final meeting on Octo- 
ber 26, again we did agree to require 
OMB and CBO to review their 
scorekeeping differences and report 
back to the Congress in May of 1991. 

It well may be that the concerns that 
are felt on both sides can be bridged if 
some of the differences on scoring can 
indeed be bridged. 

So, I really believe that this is an ap- 
propriate solution to this problem, and 
I am hopeful that in May of 1991 the 
problem can be put aside forever. 
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Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to our distinguished Repub- 
lican leader, the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the proposed package of 
rules offered by the Democrats and 
urge а vote against the previous ques- 
tion, so that we might adopt our sub- 
stitute package. The rules package of- 
fered at the beginning of the Congress 
is very similar to a genetic code. It 
does not determine our fate entirely, 
but it is the structure in which much 
of the fate of this Congress will be de- 
termined. 

Mr. Speaker, the majority's rules 
package offers us an inheritance of 
misery. Think of it: 22 committees, 158 
subcommittees, with hopelessly tan- 
gled and knotted lines of responsibil- 
ity; funds appropriated for unauthor- 
ized programs; restrictive rules limit- 
ing amendments; nearly 50 percent of 
our bills passed under suspension of the 
rules. And à unilateral change in the 
budget agreement against all precedent 
and against our tradition of keeping 
our word. 

Now I understand the situation a lit- 
tle bit differently than the distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT]. The 
Democratic rules package, in my judg- 
ment, reneges on that bipartisan budg- 
et agreement, just enacted less than 2 
months ago. Quite frankly the discus- 
sion centered on enforcement and that 
was why we agreed as we did. Now to 
say, "Well, we've got a different view 
of it, and we're going to avoid subscrib- 
ing to an agreement that we so judi- 
ciously agreed to just a short time 
ago." It is one thing to say there was 
always that opportunity for us to 
change the agreement by law, and that 
is true. To change the law by joint res- 
olution, however, requires the Presi- 
dent's signature. 

But the Democrats are not doing 
that. They are attempting to bypass 
that whole procedure by incorporating 
the change in а rule. They create а 
point of order that can be raised 
against spending and receipts legisla- 
tion unless а provision is inserted in 
that particular piece of legislation 
with CBO's scorekeeping. 

Now that just flies directly in the 
face of the controversial issue of en- 
forcement that we discussed at length 
in the budget agreement. One of the 
reasons I supported the budget agree- 
ment was, notwithstanding the tax in- 
creases that we had, we thought we had 
bona fide spending cuts that were 
bound by law and could not be changed. 
If we were to have any increases, we 
would also have offsets, otherwise а 
minisequester would occur. Now what 
the Democrats are attempting to do by 
the rules, not by а law, is to subjugate 
all those deliberations we had over 
that protracted period of time and 
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duck the strong enforcement provi- 
sions agreed to by the participants. 

Mr. Speaker, that is why we are of- 
fended. An agreement is an agreement. 
I talked about in my introduction of 
the Speaker about dealing fairly and 
squarely with people and honoring 
one’s word. That has always been my 
method of operation around here, to 
have my word as good as my bond, as 
good as gold. It is disappointing when 
we break that word between agreeing 
parties, particularly in regard to the 
one piece of legislation that was so pro- 
found in this last session as to be ma- 
ligned, and criticized and talked about 
for months. My view had always been, 
“You wait until next year and we’ll 
show you how we have brought about 
some good by these spending caps writ- 
ten into law, and so hard to get around 
and avoid." 
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And what you are attempting to do 
here is circumvent the strong enforce- 
ment by this change in the rules. It is 
really in my judgment unconscionable. 
So obviously, I have to take exception 
to the rules you are proposing and urge 
my colleagues to vote down the pre- 
vious question so that we may sub- 
stitute our package of rules so well 
portrayed by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON]. 

If that fails, then I urge the Members 
to support a motion that the gen- 
tleman from New York or I will make, 
a motion to commit, that would negate 
this provision of the Democratic rules 
that undermines our budget agree- 
ment. It also calls for the Judiciary 
Committee to report out a balanced 
budget amendment for the consider- 
ation of the House no later than June 
30, 1991. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I would urge my 
colleagues to vote down the previous 
question. Hopefully, we can get our 
own substitute rules package adopted, 
and barring that, I urge the Members 
to support my motion to commit. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
control of the balance of our time on 
this side to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. FROST]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOYER). The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. FROST] will be recognized to con- 
trol the balance of the time on his side. 
The gentleman from Texas has 14 min- 
utes remaining, and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] has 16 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ros- 
TENKOWSKI]. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the proposed changes 
to the House rules. Some are alleging 
that the House rule requiring Congres- 
sional Budget Office and Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation outlay and revenue 
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estimates to be included in revenue and 
entitlement bills undermines the credi- 
bility of the 1990 budget agreement. 
This is simply not the case. Instead, 
the proposed rule sends à strong mes- 
sage that we intend to live up to the 
agreement. 

The budget agreement specified that 
any legislation which increased outlays 
for an entitlement program or reduced 
revenues must be paid for in each and 
every year for the next 5 years. To en- 
force that requirement, it was agreed 
that there would be ап across-the- 
board, automatic cut in nonexempt di- 
rect spending programs if a bill were 
passed that was not budget neutral. 
The practical effect of this pay-as-you- 
go financing requirement will be that 
the Medicare Program will automati- 
cally be reduced or sequestered, and 
will compensate for about 80 percent of 
any enacted legislation which is not 
budget neutral. Members have a right 
to know when they cast their vote on 
the House floor whether or not Medi- 
care and other direct spending entitle- 
ment laws are being changed. The pro- 
posed change to the House rule ensures 
that each Member will have this infor- 
mation. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has lived up to the pay-as-you-go re- 
quirement for the past decade. For ex- 
ample, the Tax Reform Act of 1986 was 
revenue neutral over а 5-year period; 
the Family Support Act of 1988 was 
budget neutral; the catastrophic health 
insurance bill was budget neutral; and 
the child care bill approved by the 
committee last year was fully budget 
neutral. 

To ensure that Medicare and other 
direct spending programs are not inad- 
vertently sequestered requires that 
bills reported from a committee be 
budget neutral. This requires that cost 
estimates be prepared on each and 
every amendment that is offered in 
committee. OMB does not have the ca- 
расібу or the staff to perform such а 
function. Furthermore, the Congres- 
sional Budget Office and the Joint 
Committee on Taxation already ably 
prepare cost estimates which are both 
independent and objective. 

In addition, it is my view that last 
year's budget negotiators did not in- 
tend for OMB of this or any other ad- 
ministration to have the right to be in- 
volved in the day-to-day legislative ac- 
tivities of the Congress and its com- 
mittees. Our system of government re- 
quires that the legislative branch be an 
equal and separate entity. That implies 
that Congress should work with con- 
gressional branch agencies in develop- 
ing our legislative products. CBO and 
the Joint Committee on Taxation are 
independent of any member here. They 
are not political entities and their esti- 
mates reflect nonpartisan, objective 
analysis. By its very nature, OMB can- 
not make the same claim. Without this 
rule, the Director of OMB would have 
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to review and prepare a cost analysis of 
any chairman's mark" whether in the 
Ways and Means Committee or in any 
other committee of the Congress as 
well as all amendments that members 
wished to propose. This would be offen- 
sive to me as chairman and should be 
offensive to all Members of Congress on 
both sides of the aisle. 

If the President believes that a bill is 
not budget neutral and that the CBO 
and JCT estimates that are included in 
а bill are substantially off the mark, 
the President can exercise his constitu- 
tional right to veto such a bill. I would 
hope that would not be necessary. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, this proposed 
rules change is important to ensure 
that the congressional budget process 
enforces the pay-as-you-go concept in 
the 1990 budget agreement. I fully in- 
tend to support and enforce the pay-as- 
you-go discipline in my committee 
since it is a discipline that I have im- 
posed on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee for the last decade. I urge all Mem- 
bers to support the rules change. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Мг. 
CONTE], who was just sworn in for the 
17th time. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
good friend, the gentleman from New 
York, for yielding this time to me, and 
І rise in opposition to the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, today, amidst the pomp 
and circumstance of a new Congress, 
we set the rules of the road by which 
this Chamber will operate for the next 
2 years. 

Now, as one of our first acts, we are 
invited to undo one of the major 
achievements of the last Congress. 

For the first time, the President and 
the Congress agreed to try to control 
the fastest growing costs of govern- 
ment—the entitlement programs that 
spend automatically, without control. 
We said, if Congress wants new auto- 
matic spending programs, it has got to 
pay for them—pay-as-you-go. 

Fiscal responsibility. The law gave 
the Office of Management and Budget 
the job of assuring the new spending 
was fully paid for. That was a conserv- 
ative provision, no doubt about it. 
OMB is more concerned about the pay- 
ing than the going. 

Now, less than 3 months later, before 
this provision has even been tested, the 
majority wants to change that agree- 
ment. Unilaterally, they have decided 
they don’t like that conservative re- 
straint on new automatic spending. 
And that is what is most distressing. 

Here we go. The most fundamental 
question facing the Congress today is 
whether we can get the deficit under 
control. We made a fragile, 5-year 
agreement with the administration to 
move toward controlling the deficit. 
And now, we are invited to start unrav- 
eling it. 
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The message is clear. If this rules 
change passes, Congress shows there is 
one thing it wants more than pay-as- 
you-go—it's play-as-you-go. 

Support the effort to commit the ma- 
jority rules change proposal. Strike the 
deal-breaking erosion of fiscal re- 
straint. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak briefly on the proposed change 
regarding the bringing of congressional 
employees under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, which was, I understand, ad- 
dressed by the gentleman from New 
York. 

We include our congressional em- 
ployees now under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, particularly the mini- 
mum wage law, by law. This rule 
change will not change that law. The 
majority members of the Committee 
on Education and Labor are satisfied 
that the leadership and the House Ad- 
ministration Committee are going to 
properly and legally address the cat- 
egories for our employees to be іп, 
whether they are covered or not cov- 
ered. We trust that those who are cov- 
ered will then suggest to us for legisla- 
tive change that we allow compen- 
satory time for service for time taken 
off. 

So what we hope to do is this: We di- 
rect the leadership and we advise the 
House Administration Committee to 
abide by the law, and if there is a nec- 
essary change to the law concerning 
the overtime provision, they would 
refer them back to our committee. I 
certainly favor, and I think the major- 
ity of our Members favor, bringing all 
congressional employees under the 
comp time provision, much the same as 
those in municipal government and 
State government are included. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding and 
for his clarification. I hope the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MUR- 
PHY] is correct that it would be the in- 
tent to bring back any change ín either 
the exemption categories or in compen- 
satory time, any change in law, to 
bring it back to the House for а vote, а 
separate vote, and to make it a change 
іп law, not а change in the rules. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, reclaim- 
ing my time, I assure the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BARTLETT] that that is 
my position as а subcommittee chair- 
man under the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, that there be no de- 
viation. That the Committee on House 
Administration may set categories and 
may make recommendations, but if it 
is а matter of a legislative change, 
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something that deviates from the act, I 
certainly will join the gentleman іп 
saying the matter should be brought 
before the floor. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would point out to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BARTLETT] 
that under this rule that is pending 
today, the Committee on House Admin- 
istration would have the authority to 
implement regulations on this subject 
and that is the intention of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration to do 
so. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FROST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would just note that as I heard what 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BART- 
LETT] said, a member of the Committee 
on Rules, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania said, I hear them saying 
two different things. 

I hear the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MURPHY] say that any 
change in the exemption categories, 
which are set by law, would require a 
change in the law and could not be 
changed under this resolution. I would 
note this resolution does appear to 
change that. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, reclaiming 
my time, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and a member of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, I 
would respond to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BARTLETT], it is the inten- 
tion of this resolution that regulations 
be issued and that they be issued by 
the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. 

If the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MURPHY] seeks to bring this mat- 
ter up for à vote through his commit- 
tee, he has the right to do that, but it 
is the intention that this matter be 
dealt with from this point forward by 
regulation. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GINGRICH], the distinguished 
whip. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, let me 
вау first of all that this vote will be a 
case study in why the American people 
are increasingly angry at Congress. 
Just а few months ago the taxpayers 
were told they have to pay more taxes 
in а budget deal, but that political 
spending in Washington will be con- 
trolled for 5 years. 

Now, on the very first day we are 
back in session, the Democratic leader- 
ship is breaking its agreement with the 
President. The Democratic leadership 
says they are not breaking their word. 
President Bush, on the other hand, 
says this new rule breaks the deal, and 
he wil veto any bill which includes 
this new bigger spending provision. 

Every House Republican who was 
part of the budget negotiations agree 
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the Democratic leadership has broken 
the deal. For the working taxpayer, 
what is at stake is very clear. The 
Democratic new rule provides for high- 
er spending. It will have Democrat-con- 
trolled staffs estimate new spending, 
and the result will be higher spending. 
That higher spending will lead to calls 
for higher taxes. Already there are a 
number of leading Democrats talking 
about a variety of tax increases. 

Ironicaly, the budget deal was sup- 
posed to last for 5 years. It is being 
broken on the very first day the House 
is sworn in. 

The Republican amendment is quite 
clear. Not only does it reestablish the 
deal that was made last fall, not only 
does it reestablish the control on 
spending, but it provides for а very 
clear date certain to bring up a bal- 
anced budget amendment. It is in fact 
а clear choice. 

Now, every Member in this House 
went home and campaigned against 
more taxes, against spending in Wash- 
ington, in favor of а balanced budget. 
In the next few minutes we are going 
to have à clear choice. Every Member 
is going to get to walk back in this 
room and vote, and vote one way or an- 
other. They are going to vote to break 
their word with the President, they are 
going to vote to break their word with 
the taxpayer, they are going to vote to 
have higher spending and ultimately 
higher taxes, or they are going to vote 
to send the signal to bring up a bal- 
anced budget amendment. They are 
going to vote to send the signal to keep 
their word with the President and the 
American people, and they are going to 
vote that they want to control spend- 
ing. 

It is а very clear choice, and I think 
everyone back home ought to look at 
those campaign speeches from last fall 
and they ought to look at this vote, be- 
cause this vote is real. It is the vote 
that has real impact on the real pock- 
etbook of every American. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire of the Speaker as to the time re- 
maining? 

Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
HOYER). The Chair would advise the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. FROST] 
that he has 7 minutes remaining, and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SOLOMON] has 1142 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALK- 
ER]. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, what we have here is a 
rules package that says if you cannot 
live with it, change the rules and ig- 
nore whatever needs exist in this body 
for real reform. 

Take, for example, the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. Last year we had a 
commission that told us that we need- 
ed more accuracy in the CONGRES- 
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SIONAL RECORD. We were assured that 
we would not make the change then, 
but when we got to the new rules pack- 
age, that this is one of the things that 
would be considered. 

Well, maybe it was considered, but it 
was not included. So once again we are 
going to have a distorted CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD because the Democratic 
majority will not live up to their obli- 
gation to make certain that the 
records of the House are an accurate 
reflection of what takes place in this 
body. 

Take the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
We just had a discussion on the floor 
about that. 

It turns out that the chairman of the 
subcommittee in the Committee on 
Education and Labor and the gen- 
tleman who has drafted the rules pack- 
age are in complete difference as to the 
nature of what is happening here. 

What it turns out is that the House 
has simply decided to throw out the 
law of the land with regard to the min- 
imum wage and has decided to find а 
way that the House can work its way 
around it. So we really do not have to 
comply, like everybody else in the 
country does. 

Take the budget deal. The budget 
deal last year was predicated on the 
fact that yes, we would raise taxes on 
the American people, but at the same 
time we were going to control spending 
in Washington. 

What do we find out on the very first 
day of the new Congress? We find out 
that we are not going to control spend- 
ing, that we are going to break the deal 
with the President of the United 
States, that we are going to figure out 
& way to use House rules as a mecha- 
nism for having brand new spending 
and much higher spending in the fu- 
ture. 

It is very, very interesting how they 
plan to do this. It is very interesting 
that they are going to use the Commit- 
tee on Rules as a vehicle for it, where 
they stack the ratios in the committee 
in a way that the minority cannot hope 
to get a fair ruling. 

One of the things that was said by 
the majority leader that protects the 
minority is the fact one can go to the 
Committee on Rules for a waiver. 

Big chance. Let us not kid ourselves. 
Let us not have a joke here. I mean, 
this is real stuff. That is what taxes 
are all about. 

Now the American people are faced 
with massive tax increases and no con- 
trol of spending, and the vote that we 
cast here in à few minutes will be on 
that issue. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. PENNY]. 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Speaker, I worked 
as hard as any Member in this Congress 
to control spending. I was delighted 
last fall when the budget agreement in- 
cluded tough spending limitations and 
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enforcement mechanisms. If I felt that 
the rule being proposed by the Demo- 
cratic Caucus today would unravel the 
effect of that budget agreement, I 
would vote against it. But on the con- 
trary, I think it will help us to adhere 
to and enforce that budget agreement. 

We will still have the spending limi- 
tations for various categories of spend- 
ing. We will still have а pay-as-you-go 
requirement. All of those important 
budget reforms will still apply. 

The only question before us today is 
whether OMB or CBO will be the score- 
keeper. 

We have to ask ourselves several 
questions; does OMB have a better 
track record in terms of making budget 
estimates? I think the answer is no. 

Does OMB use а more conservative 
set of economic assumptions? I think if 
you look at the record over the years, 
the answer to that question is also no. 

Does OMB have a tradition of non- 
partisanship in the development of its 
budget number? I think again the an- 
swer is no. 

If you are looking for objectivity in 
setting budget numbers, if you are 
looking for а timely response so that 
the work of Congress can proceed, I 
think the only reliable agency that we 
have been able to turn to over the 
years is the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice. For that reason I feel that this 
rules change is an appropriate change. 
It will help us identify accurate num- 
bers, objective numbers by which to 
measure our work. I think in so doing 
it will help us to enforce and imple- 
ment, rather than undermine, the 
budget agreement reached last fall. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1% minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GRADISON]. 
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Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to the rules proposed by the 
Democrats, but especially the provi- 
sion that instructs the House to dis- 
regard the agreement just entered into 
with the administration by requiring 
the President to use congressional 
Scorekeeping on all fiscal legislative 
measures. 

Тһе devious proposal is not only а 
violation of an agreement, it is a direct 
affront to the rule of law, in particular 
to a law of the land whose ink is barely 


Had the White House instructed the 
executive departments to disregard a 
key element of the budget agreement, 
the Democratic leadership in the Con- 
gress would have gone ballistic. They 
would have urged editorial writers all 
over the country to object to the exec- 
utive branch putting itself above the 
law. But what we see here today is the 
Democratic Party putting itself above 
the law. 
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Furthermore, the Democrats can 
hardly plead ignorance; it was, pre- 
dominately, their votes that enacted 
this provision into law as part of the 
Omnibus Reconciliation Budget Act of 
1990; it was their leaders who nego- 
tiated this provision which the major- 
ity leader now wants to change. The 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee properly argues that the House 
Should have CBO and Joint Tax Com- 
mittee estimates before taking action 
on entitlement and tax changes. But he 
goes too far in arguing that OMB must 
be bound to follow these estimates in 
carrying out their sequestration re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the way to 
begin a new Congress. This shameless, 
unilateral action by House Democrats 
will poison the waters and make it all 
but impossible for the House to work in 
a bipartisan manner to craft vital leg- 
islation that the American people need. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise on behalf of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Мг. 
GOODLING], the ranking Republican on 
the Education and Labor Committee, 
and myself and others in strong opposi- 
tion to amendment 19, rule LI of this 
package. It is clear that what this rule 
does is to reexempt Congress from the 
Fair Labor Standards Act which we 
were finally covered by in the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

I say shame on this House, shame on 
the leadership for bringing this rule to 
us. For some 50 years Congress has 
been exempt from every single em- 
ployee protection law that we have 
passed for the rest of the country. We 
are exempt from OSHA, we are exempt 
from civil rights, we are exempt from 
the Americans With Disabilities Act, 
we are exempt from AIDS discrimina- 
tion, we are exempt from the National 
Labor Relations Act. We have been ex- 
empt from the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, and in what some say was the only 
good action taken by the 10186 session 
of Congress, the only positive step was 
Congress did cover itself under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to include Con- 
gress, congressional employees under 
those protections. But now rule LI pro- 
vides for a reexemption. 

Read it for yourself. The rule says 
that it will leave up to the House Ad- 
ministration Committee the deter- 
mination of exemption categories and 
determination of permitting the use of 
compensatory time as compensation. 
Both exemption categories and com- 
pensatory time are spelled out specifi- 
cally in the Fair Labor Standards Act 
by statute, and implemented by regula- 
tion of the Department of Labor. 

Let us walk through what this 
means. It means, No. 1, a whole new set 
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of exemptions. The law says exemp- 
tions for everyone else are professional, 
administrative and management, and 
yet this would provide for new cat- 
egories thought to be called legisla- 
tive, essential, and representational,” 
words and exemptions that are no- 
where to be found in the law or either 
statute or regulation. 

In 1989 the House of Representatives for 
the first time covered its own employees under 
a major labor law, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Today, with Item 19 of House Resolution 
5, the House will attempt to reexempt its em- 
ployees and set different rules for itself. 


DETERMINATION OF EXEMPTION CATEGORIES 
House Resolution 5 gives the House Admin- 
istration Committee authority to determine ex- 


emption categories. 

The FLSA includes three categories of ex- 
emptions which would apply to the House: 
professional, executive, and administrative. 

Last fall, the House Administration Commit- 
tee came up with three categories of employ- 
ees who would be exempt from the provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act: legislative, 
essential, and representational. 

“Representational” employees could be 
caseworkers, receptionists, or legislative cor- 
respondents—all of whom are acting on behalf 
of their employers but most of whom do not 
meet the guidelines defining professional, ex- 
ecutive, or administrative employees. 

“Essential” employees could be just about 
anyone. When the House is in session late, 
staff is needed to keep the doors open, work 
the lights, make copies, answer phones, and 
so forth. These employees are essential, but 
again, not necessarily professional, executive, 
or administrative. 


PERMITTING THE USE OF COMPENSATORY TIME 

The FLSA is very specific about compensa- 
tion for overtime. Overtime hours worked by 
covered employees must be compensated 
with wages at one and one-half times the reg- 
ular rate. 

Employees of a State or an interstate gov- 
ernmental agency may receive compensatory 
time off in lieu of overtime pay. Employees of 
Congress are nowhere given this option, and 
it would require an amendment to the law to 
change this. 

AUTHORITY TO ISSUE RULES AND REGULATIONS 

House Resolution 5 grants unlimited author- 
ity to the House Administration Committee to 
issue rules and regulations applying the FLSA 
to Congress. Apparently there would be no 
opportunity for review or comment by Mem- 
bers. The House Administration Committee 
should bring to the floor a resolution that of- 
fers guidance to Members on which employ- 
ees are exempt—using FLSA guidelines—how 
to calculate overtime pay, how to treat holi- 
days, mealtimes, and weekends, and other as- 
pects of the law. But this House Resolution 
gives House Administration authority to unilat- 
erally change the law and re-exempt Con- 
gress. 

Congressional employees deserve the same 
rights and protections as private sector em- 
ployees. Vote to defeat the previous question 
and to keep FLSA coverage for congressional 
employees. 
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Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GEKAS]. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
another reason we should be voting 
down the proposed rules changes by the 
Democratic majority. 

During the budget battle of recent 
vintage, the Government of the United 
States was shut down or threatened to 
be shut down several times. We can 
never, never undergo that kind of pos- 
sibility again. 

What the Republican substitute, if 
allowed to be offered, would do is it 
would take a giant step toward pre- 
venting that very same poisonous shut- 
down of Government which we all seek 
to avoid. It would allow a continuing 
resolution, sadly which is needed from 
time to time, to go into automatic ef- 
fect if we should fail to meet our re- 
sponsibilities of a budget reconcili- 
ation, and thus prevent the shutdown 
of Government. We ought to give it a 
chance to work. 

What infamous kind of thing it is to 
have the Government of the United 
States shut down while the Armed 
Forces of the United States are de- 
ployed in Saudi Arabia. That actually 
happened to us last time. Never again. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Мг. HOUGHTON], who voted for 
the Deficit Reduction Act because of 
the enforcement procedure that the 
Democrats are doing away with today. 

Mr. HOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
speak against the rule changes, and 
specifically the change in the scoring 
system. I think it is wrong. I think it 
is inappropriate and I think the timing 
is bad. 

My only hope is that this will not be 
а party line up or down vote, because I 
do not think it is à party issue. I just 
want to make two points. 

І do not know what happened at the 
meetings. I was not there. But I as- 
sume a word is a word, and some people 
who I respect felt that the word was 
given, and if you agree to something 
you ought to stick with it. 

Here is something that we have not 
even tried once and now we are trying 
to change it. 

I have spoken to the heads and ex- 
heads of the CBO, and they agree with 
me. There is potentially a problem 
with the scorekeeping system. But that 
is not а problem really, because the 
conditions change, and the forecasting 
process is in terms of policy impact not 
economic changes. 

I would just like to say one other 
thing. Here we are, the first session of 
the 102d Congress, and we are talking 
about something where the world is on 
the verge of catastrophe. I would only 
hope that we would not change the rule 
and get on with the business that we 
were sent here to do. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio 
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[Mr. McEWEN], а new member of the 
Rules Committee. 

Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me the 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, as I understand the 
budget package during the eruption 
that took place in October it was that 
when we came back from the summit, 
Mr. Sununu and Mr. Darman negotiat- 
ing on behalf of the administration 
said that ladies and gentlemen, we had 
forced the gentleman to eat his lips, 
but we had reached an agreement that 
will be advantageous again in the fu- 
ture. That was that over the next 5 
years we decided upon various spending 
categories, and whenever Congress 
overspends we have the authority to 
reduce spending in that same area so 
that we do not supersede these limits 
over the next 5 years. 

Some of us over here, most of us over 
here looked at Mr. Sununu and said 
Mr. Sununu, they are not going to 
abide by it. Come March, come April, 
they are going to just jump out of it, 
and you are going to be stuck with new 
taxes, and they are going to increase 
the spending anyhow. And he said, Oh, 
no, you don't understand. We had a big 
summit, and we argued about it, and 
we even fought a little, and decided 
that OMB should decide it, and they 
conceded and gave a little, and we gave 
up a little with the tax package.’’ And 
the Speaker came down here in the 
well and pleaded with us to come to- 
gether on a bipartisan basis, for the 
good of the country, and so by a vote of 
а very narrow margin we decided to do 
it. 

Some of us went back home and said, 
I said just a week ago to the chamber 
of commerce in Dayton, OH, that this 
thing would not last until March. I was 
wrong. It did not last through the first 
day. 
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Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. RHODEs]. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
those minority of the minority that 
voted for both the summit package and 
ultimately the Budget Reconciliation 
Act, I guess I am standing up here 
today to say thank you to the majority 
for teaching me a very valuable lesson. 
Those of us here on our side who did 
not support the reconciliation bill but 
who are protesting this rules change 
because it is a breaking of a word real- 
ly ought to be coming to the well and 
saying to those of us who trusted, We 
told you so." You did tell us so. You 
told us that, all the way along, taxes 
are permanent, and that spending lim- 
its will not last. You were right. We 
were wrong. 

We trusted. 

The point is not whether CBO can do 
а, better job than OMB. The point is not 
whether or not you may have a better 
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idea as to how to do the scorekeeping. 
The point is that you came to all of us 
and you said, ‘‘We have a sugar coating 
to the very bitter pill of taxation.“ 

I caught unshirted hell at home for 
my vote on that reconciliation bill, and 
I was able to say, “Үев, there are taxes, 
but there are spending limitations.” 

It is too bad I was only half right. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from Kan- 
sas [Mrs. MEYERS]. 

Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, a great many Members voted for the 
budget resolution because of the possi- 
bility of controlling spending. 

I do not know about other districts, 
but my district in Kansas did not de- 
mand of me any new taxes, but they 
did want something done about con- 
trolling the deficit and controlling 
spending. 

The spending caps in that resolution 
promised to be the most effective con- 
trol on spending suggested yet. These 
caps were intermittent, and they did 
not offset one area of spending against 
another. If the overspending was in de- 
fense, the cutback had to be in defense. 
They were effective. 

This reneges on that bipartisan 
agreement. 

The majority party is incorporating 
in House rule, not law, where you do 
not need our votes, after making an 
agreement last October where you did 
need our votes to reach agreement. 

This rule change it a betrayal. It is 
betrayal of all of us who voted for the 
budget agreement, of those in the 
country who believe that getting con- 
trol of spending and the deficit is the 
most important domestic issue before 
Congress today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOYER). The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SOLOMON] has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 2 minutes. I believe that 
mine would be the only request on this 
side. We are dividing our time, and we 
are 2 minutes short. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HENRY] is 
recognized for 2 minutes. This will not 
count against the 1 minute that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SoLo- 
MON] has remaining. 

“Мг. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I express 
my appreciation to my colleagues for 
understanding. 

АП of the Orwellian excellence in the 
world cannot obscure the fact of what 
we are doing. 

Most of the debate on the majority 
side has really not clarified the ques- 
tion, but, in fact, tried to obscure it. 

The fact is that we are raping the 
budget agreement that was reached 
only 3 months ago. That is what it is. 
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You might tell us it is adultery be- 
cause it involves consenting adults. We 
are trying to tell you we are not con- 
senting. 

We are told that there were technical 
agreements that everyone understood 
were to be made later. That is what we 
were told. Here is the White House un- 
derstanding. I read the President's 
message to the Speaker: 

This rule would change the new pay-as- 
you-go enforcement mechanism by overturn- 
ing а specifically, specifically negotiated and 
agreed scoring provision. More important, if 
the proposed rule is adopted, the House of 
Representatives will have begun the 102па 
Congress by undercutting the credibility of 
the entire budget agreement. 

That is what we are doing, 
Speaker. Call it adultery. It is rape. 

Тһе SPEAKER pro tempore. Тһе gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] 
has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut [Mrs. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to the substance of this proposal, 
and with deep concern for the subver- 
sion of the legislative process con- 
tained in this package. 

The substance strikes at the heart of 
the budget agreement. 'The process 
Strikes at the heart of democracy, and 
во I am going to use such time as I may 
consume, and I am not going to recog- 
nize the authority of the Speaker's 
gavel, because I want to make very 
clear the implications of what is hap- 
pening here. 

First of all, this House is operating 
under precedent, not under rule. Prece- 
dent is something that we honor be- 
cause we hold ourselves to a standard 
of ethical conduct that requires honor- 
ing our rules. 

If we do not hold ourselves to that 
standard of ethical conduct, then the 
line between self-government and 
chaos disintegrates. If we cannot oper- 
ate ethically, we cannot govern our- 
selves as a free nation. So, honor is ev- 
erything; word is bond. 

I choose not to be governed by the 
gavel, because I want to demonstrate 
that where word is not bond, democ- 
racy cannot survive. 

The majority leader himself made 
my case. He said that in the summit 
agreement, the summiteers could not 
agree, so they adopted the OMB right 
to determine spending levels. But, he 
said, we—the Democrats—told the 
President that we might seek to 
change this part of the package, and he 
himself said, and you can look in the 
RECORD tomorrow, he himself used the 
words that, We might propose chang- 
ing this portion of the law, and the 
President could veto it." That is the 
proper course of action. 
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If we were doing that here today, de- 
mocracy in its gut and at the level of 
trust that it demands would not be at 
risk; but the majority party is not pro- 
posing а statutory change for which 
they could be held accountable. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman has expired. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. The 
majority party is proposing a rules 


change. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would state to the gentlewoman 
that whatever point she is trying to 
make that the Chair is going to make 
а point. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. It 
does not change the law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
House will operate under proper deco- 
rum. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. Rath- 
er through the rule, they are intending 
to abrogate the content and meaning of 
the law. One could ask ones self, why is 
this happening today? It is happening 
for a very simple reason. It is happen- 
ing for the same simple reason that 
Wall Street was crippled by greed. On 
Wall Street individual greed took prec- 
edence over that code of conduct that 
had in the past regulated business deci- 
sions, the conduct of business, on Wall 
Street. 

What is happening here is that indi- 
vidual desire for spending programs is 
overriding the public interest in deficit 
reduction. 

Mr. SIKORSKI. Mr. Speaker, regular 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tlewoman is out of order. The gentle- 
woman is making the point of not 
folowing the rules. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sorry. I know this is un- 
pleasant. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tlewoman will remove herself from the 
well within 30 seconds. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. It is 
imperative that some of us stand up for 
the fundamental principles on which 
democracy rests, and I will be done 
soon, but I will finish. 

In the budget agreement that we 
adopted, we allowed а significant 
amount of spending increase and tax 
increases, and then we adopted a dis- 
cipline over spending in the future 
years of the agreement. 

Who in their right mind would have 
thought that we could have increased 
HHS spending 14 percent under a sum- 
mit agreement whose goal it was to re- 
duce the deficit? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. By 
implementing the budget agreement 
through such large first-year increases, 
we ate up our spending opportunity for 
this year as well. This rules change is 
being proposed because Democrat 
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Members are now angry that they ate 
up the spending last year. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Texas seek time? 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. And 
that consequently, this year the sum- 
mit agreement will require us to cut 
spending. To avoid having to discipline 
spending, these rules propose that we 
adopt another monitor of spending, an- 
other body to estimate costs, and 
thereby make room for new spending 
under а budget agreement that re- 
quires cuts. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Тһе SPEAKER pro tempore. Тһе gen- 
tleman will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. They 
are going to increase spending as they 
desire, abrogating the public interest 
in deficit reduction. In other words, 
those supporting this rules proposal 
now are subverting the fiscal con- 
straint sections for the specified pur- 
pose of allowing more spending than 
the summit agreement would allow. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, has the 
time of the other side expired? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the other side has expired. The 
gentleman from Texas has 5 minutes 
remaining. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. That 
is why this, today's debate, is happen- 
ing. We are at a point where individual 
desires to spend on our own special in- 
terest programs are overriding the 
larger public interest in deficit reduc- 
tion to which we as a Congress com- 
mitted ourselves. Frankly, I feel per- 
sonally compelled to demonstrate the 
consequences to democracy of the de- 
struction of the moral principles that 
underly our form of government. 

Just as my unwillingness to honor 
the rules of House debate creates 
havoc, so the majority party's unwill- 
ingness to adhere to a negotiated deal 
to which they gave their word, is deep- 
ly and fundamentally violative of the 
trust that is essential to democracy 
succeeding. 


POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to а point of order. I rise to а point of 
order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. As I 
said, I am not going to talk at length 
but only for the very few minutes nec- 
essary to make clear my concern with 
the substance and process violations in 
this rules proposal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. 'The gentlewoman is 
out of order and is defying the Chair's 
ruling and, therefore, I am imploring 
the Chair to exercise its authority to 


enforce the rules of the House by sum-' 


moning the Sergeant at Arms and pre- 
senting the mace. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair may do that. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. I re- 
gret that the majority party on such 
an important matter refused to allow 
Members the time we need, and I par- 
ticularly regret this demonstration of 
oppression of the minority as democ- 
racy simply cannot survive if the mi- 
nority's right to debate is deeply com- 
promised. We must do better than this 
in the months ahead. We must reject 
these rules. We must come back with à 
rules package that honors statutory 
law and that does not seek to change 
law through the subterfuge of rules 
changes. We must come back with a 
package that honors the standard of 
ethical conduct on which this House 
has always depended. 

Ithank the Speaker. 
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Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of concluding debate, I yield the 
remaining time to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Budget, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. PANETTA]. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all, let me urge support for the rules. 
The majority party, Democrats, con- 
trol the House, and were elected by the 
people of this Nation to control the 
House. We intend to operate under the 
rules that we propose for the House. 
These rules are fair. They are balanced. 
They are responsible. They provide for 
the orderly operation of the House. 
That is our responsibility. That is what 
we fulfill today. 

Specifically, on the issue of OMB and 
CBO, relating to the scoring of pay-as- 
you-go legislation; for those Members 
who voted for the budget agreement, 
let me address my remarks to those 
who voted for the budget agreement. It 
is not the intent of the leadership to in 
any way undermine the budget agree- 
ment. The issue here is not whether or 
not we enforce the budget agreement. 
We will enforce the budget agreement. 
The issue is not whether or not we will 
have pay-as-you-go requirements. We 
will have pay-as-you-go requirements. 
Indeed, the issue is not whether or not 
there will be sequester. The fact is that 
CBO in its scoring could indeed produce 
sequester with regard to pay-as-you-go 
legislation. Those are not the issues 
here. 

The issue here is one issue alone: 
Who will be the scorekeeper for the 
House of Representatives when it 
comes to pay-as-you-go legislation, 
moving through this committee? The 
official scorekeeper of the House of 
Representatives in the Congress is the 
Congressional Budget Office. It scores 
authorizing bills, it scores appropria- 
tion bills, it scores, with the help of 
the Joint Committee, tax bills. It 
scores whether or not we have fulfilled 
our goals under the budget resolution. 
Therefore, it is incumbent that CBO be 
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our official scorer when it comes to 
pay-as-you-go legislation. 

Now, I recognize the conflict that has 
been created by Gramm-Rudman with 
regards to OMB and the use of seques- 
ter, and indeed OMB has the authority 
when it looks at overall deficit num- 
bers, to establish whether or not we 
have breached those overall deficit 
numbers. The issue under this agree- 
ment is individual pay-as-you-go bills, 
and the question is: Is OMB going to 
score for the committee and for the 
House? Are they going to be the prin- 
cipal scorekeeper, or is CBO going to be 
the principal scorekeeper? 

Now, what is the problem with the 
Office of Management and Budget? 
There are several. First of all, it is a 
branch of the executive branch of gov- 
ernment. It is part of the executive 
branch of government. It basically ad- 
vocates policy on the part of the execu- 
tive branch of government. CBO does 
not do that. Third, there have been dif- 
ferences in scoring in major areas. For 
example, with regard to the issue on 
taxation, the capital gains. There was 
a difference of almost $21 billion be- 
tween OMB and CBO, When it came to 
Medicare, there was a difference of $7 
billion. When it came to food stamp 
legislation, almost  336-percent dif- 
ference between numbers recommended 
by CBO and numbers by OMB. 

So those were the legitimate con- 
cerns that came up during the budget 
summit. A lot of people have talked 
here about the issue of what was 
agreed to or not agreed to in the budg- 
et summit. I was chairman of the task 
force on the budget process. This was a 
disputed issue because of the very con- 
cerns that I have raised. We tried and 
made an effort to resolve the effort. 
One proposal was to develop a cushion, 
to allow for a cushion so that if there 
were differences, we could try to cover 
them within a proposed cushion. That 
was objected to, not by the Democrats, 
but by the Republicans. We offered an- 
other proposal with regard to OMB of- 
fering some scorekeeping at the con- 
ference stage. The problem, very frank- 
ly, was that Members did not want to 
be in a position of having to negotiate 
with OMB throughout the committee 
process. That is a legitimate concern. 
So, in the last meeting of the budget 
summit in the Speaker’s office, the de- 
cision was that what we need is a study 
by OMB and CBO to try and resolve 
their differences so that we can, in 
fact, have a legitimate score on the 
pay-as-you-go bills in which there is 
unity between OMB and CBO, as to 
those scores. 

Now, with regard to the flexibility of 
the minority in administration. If they 
do not like what is being proposed in 
the bills, they could offer an amend- 
ment on the floor. It can be waived 
through the Committee on Rules. It 
can be negotiated in conference, and 
the President ultimately has the abil- 
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ity, as he has stated, to veto the bills. 
My urging here is that we request OMB 
and CBO to implement a study, to re- 
port back to the Congress on their dif- 
ferences. We will not pass any pay-as- 
you-go legislation until we complete 
the budgetary in any event. Therefore, 
please allow Members the time to com- 
plete that study, resolve these dif- 
ferences, so that we can focus on policy 
issues. That is where the debate ought 
to be. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be given 2 additional minutes so that I 
can ask him a respectful question, as 
he pledged. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SOLOMON]. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOYER). The question arises on the 
adoption. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to respond, as he pledged 
he would. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There 
has already been an objection to that. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
newing my personal request. I am ask- 
ing unanimous consent to address the 
House for 2 minutes so that I may yield 
to the distinguished chairman, on ques- 
tions that he made during the course of 
his presentation, questions that we 
challenged as being under dispute. 

I would like to have a response, and 
therefore I ask unanimous consent for 
him to be permitted to respond. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would indicate that the previous 
question has been moved. 

Will the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
FROST] withhold on the motion, or does 
he press the motion? 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I withheld 
on the motion, and I would not object 
to a 2-minute unanimous-consent re- 
quest, for purposes of a response from 
the chairman. At that point, I will 
renew my motion to move the previous 
question. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the Speaker, and thank the gentleman 
for understanding. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from New York request the 
additional unanimous consent for the 2 
minutes? 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, yes, we 
do, so we can have a little colloquy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PANETTA] 
is recognized for an additional 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PANETTA. I am pleased to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
say to the gentleman, who has come 
before the Committee on Rules many 
times, that I deeply admire and respect 
him, and I do. However, the argument 
today is about the President of the 
United States, who called me on the 
phone at 6:30 a.m. on a Friday morning 
and told me that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PANETTA] and the 
Democratic leadership had agreed to 
have OMB as the relevant agency. That 
is why he agreed to the tax increase. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, with all 
due respect to the President of the 
United States, the President of the 
United States was not present in the 
summit meetings. The President of the 
United States was not present during 
negotiations during this issue. There 
were three representatives from the ad- 
ministration who were present who are 
involved in this disputed issue. At the 
time, I said to them that if we could 
not resolve it here, make no mistake 
about it, this will be a disputed issue if 
we cannot resolve it. We could not re- 
solve it. We made an effort to do that. 

This is a way, very frankly, of trying 
to force the issue, so that hopefully 
OMB and CBO can reduce their dif- 
ferences on scoring. That solely the 
issue does not have anything to do with 
the budget agreement or pay as you go, 
or nothing to do with the enforcement. 
I intend that the agreement is fully en- 
forced. I want to have an objective a 
scorekeeper as possible, and I prefer 
CBO over OMB. It is that simple. 

Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, it says in 
the law that OMB would be the score- 
keeper, and if that is established in the 
law, what is the purpose of this rule? 
Why the change, if it is not reneging 
upon an agreement? Why did we not 
proceed as we had proceeded before, ex- 
cept that it is a challenge? 

Mr. PANETTA. The decision at the 
end of the final discussion on that was 
that indeed we would have a study by 
OMB and CBO to try to resolve their 
differences. That was the decision that 
we arrived at because these are great 
differences. 

Now, to OMB’s credit, they are trying 
to move toward more credible projec- 
tions in terms of their costs. 
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I think all of us admit that OMB, 
whether it is а Democratic or а Repub- 
lican administration, have played 
games with projections. They played 
games on economic projections. They 
played games on policy issues. 

The CBO, on the other hand, remains 
the most objective scorekeeper for the 
House and the Senate. That is under- 
stood. 

Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent’s communication may be inserted 
in the RECORD at this point. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOYER). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The letter above referred to of De- 
cember 21, 1990, from President Bush, is 
as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, December 21, 1990. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I understand that the 
House Democratic Caucus has approved a 
rule for consideration by the House that 
would begin to undo the recently enacted 
Budget Agreement. 

This rule would change the new pay-as- 
you-go enforcement mechanism by overturn- 
ing a specifically negotiated and agreed scor- 
ing provision. More important, if the pro- 
posed rule is adopted, the House of Rep- 
resentatives will have begun the 102nd Con- 
gress by undercutting the credibility of the 
entire Budget Agreement. If specifically ne- 
gotiated and agreed provisions are to be un- 
done before the ink is dry, how can we expect 
the Agreement to be taken seriously? Where, 
one might reasonably ask, is the process of 
erosion to stop? 

Abandonment of the Agreement would un- 
dermine hard-earned confidence in the U.S. 
Government's improved ability to control 
Federal spending. To undermine such con- 
fidence in the current economic cir- 
cumstances seems to me to be particularly 
unwise. 

In order to preserve the integrity of the 
Budget Agreement, I urge you to prevent the 
adoption of any rule that would violate our 
Agreement. And in order to preserve con- 
fidence in that Agreement, I must advise you 
that I will veto any bill that contains lan- 
guage such as that specified in the rule ap- 
proved by the Democratic Caucus. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE BUSH. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 250, nays 
162, not voting 18, as follows: 


[Roll No. 3) 

YEAS—250 
Abercrombie Borski Conyers 
Ackerman Boucher Cooper 
Alexander Boxer Costello 
Anderson Brewster Cox (IL) 
Andrews (ME) Brooks Coyne 
Andrews (NJ) Browder Cramer 
Annunzio Brown Darden 
Anthony Bruce de la Garza 
Applegate Bryant DeFazio 
Atkins Byron DeLauro 
AuCoin Campbell (CO) Dellums 
Bacchus Cardin Derrick 
Barnard Carper Dicks 
Beilenson Clay Dingell 
Bennett Clement Dixon 
Berman Coleman (TX) Donnelly 
Bevill Collins (IL) Dooley 
Bilbray Collins (MI) Dorgan (ND) 
Bonior Condit Downey 
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Jenkins 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnston 
Jones (GA) 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 


p 
Campbell (CA) 
Chandler 
Clinger 
Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Combest 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Cox (CA) 


Lehman (CA) 


McHugh 


Mineta 


Perkins 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Pickett 


Gunderson 
Hammerschmidt 


Smith (FL) 


"Thomas (GA) 


Lent 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Livingston 
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Lowery (CA) Petri Shuster 
Machtley Porter Skeen 
Madigan Pursell Slaughter (VA) 
Marlenee Quillen Smith (NJ) 
Martin Ramstad Smith (OR) 
McCandless Ravenel Solomon 
McCollum Regula Spence 
McCrery Rhodes Stearns 
McDade Ridge Stump 
McEwen Riggs Sundquist 
McGrath Rinaldo Taylor (NC) 
McMillan (NC) Ritter Thomas (CA) 
Meyers Roberts Thomas (WY) 
Michel Rogers Upton 
Miller (OH) Rohrabacher Vander Jagt 
Miller (WA) Ros-Lehtinen Vucanovich 
Molinari Roth Walker 
Moorhead Roukema Walsh 
Morella Santorum Weber 
Morrison Saxton Weldon 
Myers Schaefer Wolf 
Nichols Schiff Wylie 
Nussle Schulze Young (AK) 
Oxley Sensenbrenner Young (FL) 
Packard Shaw Zeliff 
Paxon Shays Zimmer 

NOT VOTING—18 
Andrews (TX) Hochbrueckner Pallone 
Aspin Inhofe Savage 
Ballenger Jefferson Sikorski 
Bustamante Levine (CA) Smith (TX) 
Davis Lipinski Snowe 
Dymally Moran Swett 

П 1542 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOYER). Before the Chair takes the 
vote, if there are any Members who did 
not take the oath, if there are any 
Members who were absent when the 
oath was administered by the Speaker, 
the Speaker is prepared to give the 
oath before this vote is announced. 
Any Member who has not taken the 
oath, who wishes to take the oath now, 
will report to the well. 

Mr. WEBER and Mr. SHUSTER 


changed their vote from “уеа” to 
“тау.” 
Mr. JONES оҒ North Carolina 


changed his vote from “пау” to “уеа.” 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

MOTION TO COMMIT OFFERED BY MR. MICHEL 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I offer а 
motion to commit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to com- 
mit. 

'The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MICHEL moves to commit the resolu- 
tion Н. Res. 5 to а select committee com- 
prised of the Majority Leader and the Minor- 
ity Leader with instructions to report back 
the same to the House forthwith with only 
the following amendments: 

(1) Strike paragraph (10) and redesignate 
succeeding paragraphs accordingly. 

(2) At the end of the resolution, add the 
following new paragraph: 

“(19Ха) The Committee on the Judiciary is 
directed to report to the House not later 
than June 30, 1991, a joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution to 
provide for a balanced budget for the United 
States Government. 

(b) Not later than ten legislative days 
after the Committee on Judiciary has re- 
ported a joint resolution pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (a), the Committee on Rules shall 
report a resolution providing for the consid- 
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eration of such joint resolution in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union under an open amendment proc- 
ess. If the Committee on the Judiciary has 
not reported a joint resolution as required by 
the date specified in subparagraph (a), the 
Committee on Rules shall report not later 
than ten legislative days after such date а 
resolution providing for the consideration in 
the Committee of the Whole of the first joint 
resolution introduced in the 102nd Congress 
to amend the Constitution to provide for а 
balanced budget for the United States Gov- 
ernment under an open amendment process. 

“(с) If the Committee on Rules has not re- 
ported а resolution pursuant to subpara- 
graph (b) by the date specified, it shall be in 
order for any Member, as а matter of highest 
privilege, on any day thereafter, to move 
that the House resolve into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the first joint resolu- 
tion introduced in the 102nd Congress propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution to 
provide for a balanced budget for the United 
States Government, the joint resolution 
Shall be subject to ten hours of general de- 
bate to be equally divided between the pro- 
ponents and opponents of the joint resolu- 
tion, and shall then be considered for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule.”’. 

Mr. MICHEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion to commit be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I will not 
object, but I will yield to the Repub- 
lican leader, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MICHEL] to explain what it is 
he is attempting to do. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, respond- 
ing very briefly to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SOLOMON] under his res- 
ervation, my motion to commit would 
simply strike the CBO scoring direc- 
tive and add a directive to the House 
Committee on the Judiciary to report 
to the House no later than June 30, 
1991, а constitutional amendment re- 
quiring a balanced Federal budget. 
That is it in essence, and that is the 
motion to commit, and I urge my Mem- 
bers to support it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois for his ex- 
planation. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to commit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 160, nays 
256, not voting 14, as follows: 


[Roll No. 4] 
YEAS—160 


McGrath 


Miller (OH) 
Molinari 


Edwards (TX) 


Shuster 

Skeen 
Slaughter (УА) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Solomon 


Thomas (CA) 


Johnson (SD) 


Johnston Nagle Sisisky 
Jones (GA) Natcher Skaggs 
Jones (NC) Neal (MA) Skelton 
Jontz Nowak Slattery 
Kanjorski Oakar Slaughter (NY) 
Kaptur Oberstar Smith (FL) 
Kennedy Obey Smith (IA) 
Kennelly Olin Solarz 
Kildee Ortiz Spratt 
Kleczka Orton Staggers 
Kolter Owens (NY) Stallings 
Kopetski Owens (UT) Stark 
Kostmayer Pallone Stenholm 
LaFalce Panetta Stokes 
Lancaster Parker Studds 
Lantos Patterson Swett 
LaRocco Payne (NJ) Swift 
Laughlin Payne (VA) Synar 
Lehman (CA) Pease Tallon 
Lehman (FL) Pelosi Tanner 
Levin (MI) Penny Tauzin 
Lewis (GA) Perkins Taylor (MS) 
Lipinski Peterson (FL) Thomas (GA) 
Lloyd Peterson (MN) Thornton 
Long Pickett Torres 
Lowey (NY) Pickle Torricelli 
Luken Poshard Towns 
Manton Price Traficant 
Markey Rahall Traxler 
Martinez Rangel Udall 
Matsui Ray Unsoeld 
Mavroules Reed Valentine 
Mazzoli Richardson Vento 
McCloskey Roe Visclosky 

cCurdy Roemer Volkmer 
McDermott Rose Washington 
McHugh Rostenkowski Waters 
McMillen (MD) Rowland Waxman 
McNulty Roybal Weiss 
Mfume Russo Wheat 
Miller (CA) Sabo Whitten 
Mineta Sanders Williams 
Mink Sangmeister Wilson 
Moakley Sarpalius Wise 
Mollohan Sawyer Wolpe 
Montgomery Scheuer Wyden 
Moody Schroeder Yates 
Mrazek Schumer Yatron 
Murphy Serrano 
Murtha Sharp 

NOT VOTING—14 
Hopkins Savage 
Ballenger Kasich Sikorski 
Davis Levine (CA) Smith (TX) 
Dymally Moran Snowe 
Hochbrueckner Neal (NC) 
О 1602 


Mr. COYNE and Mr. EDWARDS of 
California changed their vote from 
“уеа” о “пау.” 

Мг. NICHOLS changed his vote from 
“пау” to “уеа.” 

So the motion to commit was ге- 
jected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
ав above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOYER). The question is on the resolu- 
tion. 

Тһе question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 242, nays 
160, not voting 28, as follows: 


[Roll No. 5] 

YEAS—242 
Abercrombie Andrews (TX) AuCoin 
Ackerman Annunzio Bacchus 
Alexander Anthony Barnard 
Anderson Applegate Beilenson 
Andrews (ME) Aspin Bennett 
Andrews (NJ) Atkins Berman 
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Bevill 
Bilbray 
Вопіог 
Borski 
Boucher 


Byron 


Feighan 
Ford (MI) 


Hall (OH) 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Harris 
Hatcher 
Hayes (IL) 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefner 
Hertel 
Hoagland 
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Horn 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnston 
Jones (GA) 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 


Lowey (NY) 
Luken 
Manton 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHugh 
McMillen (MD) 
McNulty 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 


Nowak 


NAYS—160 


Campbell (CA) 
Chandler 


Coughlin 


Crane 


Slattery 
Slaughter (NY) 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Solarz 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 


Thomas (GA) 


Volkmer 
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Hammerschmidt McCrery Roukema 
Hancock McDade Santorum 
Hansen McEwen Saxton 
Hastert McGrath Schaefer 
Hefley MeMillan (NC) Schiff 
Henry Meyers Schulze 
Herger Michel Sensenbrenner 
Hobson Miller (OH) Shaw 
Holloway Miller (WA) Shays 
Hopkins Molinari Shuster 
Horton Moorhead Skeen 
Houghton Morella Slaughter (VA) 
Hunter Morrison Smith (NJ) 
Hyde ers Solomon 
Inhofe Nichols Spence 
Ireland Nussle Stearns 
James Oxley Stump 
Johnson (CT) Packard Sundquist 
Kasich Paxon Taylor (NC) 
Klug Petri Thomas (CA) 
Kolbe Porter Thomas (WY) 
Kyl Pursell Upton 
Lagomarsino Quillen Vander Jagt 
Leach Ramstad Vucanovich 
Lent Ravenel Walker 
Lewis (CA) Regula Walsh 
Lewis (FL) Rhodes Weber 
Lightfoot Ridge Weldon 
Li n Riggs Wolf 
Lowery (CA) Rinaldo Wylie 
Machtley Ritter Young (AK) 
Madigan Roberts Young (FL) 
Marlenee Zeliff 
Martin Rohrabacher Zimmer 
McCandless Ros-Lehtinen 
McCollum Roth 

NOT VOTING—28 
Archer Hochbrueckner Rangel 
Ballenger Jefferson Savage 
Brown Levine (CA) Sikorski 
Clay Lewis (GA) Smith (OR) 
Collins (MI) Mfume Smith (TX) 
Davis Moran Snowe 
Dwyer Mrazek Towns 
Dymally Neal (MA) Washington 
Espy Owens (NY) 
Flake Pickett 
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So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

А motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks on House 
Resolution 5, the resolution just agreed 
to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GLICKMAN). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, | rep- 
resented the United States as an international 
observer during the second round of presi- 
dential elections in Guatemala on January 6. 
My plane was scheduled to depart and unfor- 
tunately, | missed votes on January 3. Had | 
been present, | would have voted "no" on roll- 
call 3, yes“ оп rollcall 4, and "no" on rolicall 
5. 


COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN 
MINORITY EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I offer à 
resolution (H. Res. 6) and I ask unani- 
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mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Н. RES. 6 

Resolved, That pursuant to the Legislative 
Pay Act of 1929, as amended, the six minor- 
ity employees authorized therein shall be the 
following named persons, effective January 
3, 1991, until otherwise ordered by the House 
to-wit: William R. Pitts, Jr., Walter P. Ken- 
nedy, Ronald W. Lasch, Jay Pierson, William 
Gavin and Vicki Martyak, each to receive 
gross compensation pursuant to the provi- 
sions of House Resolution 119, Ninety- fifth 
Congress, as enacted into permanent law by 
section 115 of Public Law 95-94. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HOUR OF MEETING OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 7) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. REs. 7 

Resolved, That unless otherwise ordered, 
the hour of meeting of the House shall be 12 
o’clock meridian on Mondays and Tuesdays; 
2 o'clock post meridian on Wednesdays; 11 
O'clock ante meridian on all other days of 
the week up to and including May 14, 1991; 
and that from May 15, 1991, until the end of 
the first session, the hour of daily meeting of 
the House shall be 12 o’clock meridian on 
Mondays and Tuesdays and 10 o'clock ante 
meridian on all other days of the week. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO NO- 
TIFY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF THE ASSEM- 
BLY OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, your 
committee appointed on the part of the 
House to join a like committee on the 
part of the Senate to notify the Presi- 
dent of the United States that a 
quorum of each House has been assem- 
bled and is ready to receive any com- 
munication that he may be pleased to 
make has performed that duty. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO CER- 
TAIN STANDING COMMITTEES OF 
THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 8) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
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H. RES. 8 


Resolved, That the following named Mem- 
bers, be and they are hereby, elected to the 
following standing committees of the House 
of Representatives: 

Committee on Appropriations: Jamie L. 
Whitten, Mississippi, Chairman; William Н. 
Natcher, Kentucky; Neal Smith, Iowa; Sid- 
ney R. Yates, Illinois; David R. Obey, Wis- 
consin; Edward R. Roybal, California; Louis 
Stokes, Ohio; Tom Bevill, Alabama; Bill А1- 
exander, Arkansas; John P. Murtha, Penn- 
sylvania; Bob Traxler, Michigan; Joseph D. 
Early, Massachusetts; Charles Wilson, Texas; 
Norman D. Dicks, Washington; Matthew F. 
McHugh, New York; William Lehman, Flor- 
ida; Martin Olav Sabo, Minnesota; Julian C. 
Dixon, California; Vic Fazio, California; W.G. 
(Bil) Hefner, North Carolina; Les AuCoin, 
Oregon; William H. Gray III, Pennsylvania; 
Bernard J. Dwyer, New Jersey; Steny H. 
Hoyer, Maryland; Bob Carr, Michigan; Rob- 
ert J. Mrazek, New York; Richard J. Durbin, 
Illinois; Ronald D. Coleman, Texas; Alan B. 
Mollohan, West Virginia; Robert Lindsay 
Thomas, Georgia; Chester G. Atkins, Massa- 
chusetts; Jim Chapman, Texas; Marcy Kap- 
tur, Ohio; Lawrence J. Smith, Florida; David 
E. Skaggs, Colorado; David E. Price, North 
Carolina; Nancy Pelosi, California. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs: Dante B. 
Fascell, Florida, Chairman; Lee H. Hamil- 
ton, Indiana; Gus Yatron, Pennsylvania; Ste- 
phen J. Solarz, New York; Gerry E. Studds, 
Massachusetts; Howard Wolpe, Michigan; 
Sam Gejdenson, Connecticut; Mervyn М. 
Dymally, California; Tom Lantos, California; 
Peter H. Kostmayer, Pennsylvania; Robert 
G. Torricelli, New Jersey; Howard L. Ber- 
man, California; Mel Levine, California; Ed- 
ward F. Feighan, Ohio; Ted Weiss, New York; 
Gary L. Ackerman, New York; Morris K. 
Udall, Arizona; Jaime B. Fuster, Puerto 
Rico; Wayne Owens, Utah; Harry A. John- 
ston П, Florida; Eliot L. Engel, New York; 
Eni F.H. Faleomavaega, American Samoa; 
vacancy; vacancy; vacancy; vacancy; va- 
cancy; vacancy. 

Committee on House Administration: 
Charles Rose, North Carolina, Chairman; 
Frank Annunzio, Illinois; Joseph M. Gaydos, 
Pennsylvania; Leon E. Panetta, California; 
Al Swift, Washington; Mary Rose Oakar, 
Ohio; William (Bill) Clay, Missouri; Sam 
Gejdenson, Connecticut; Joe Kolter, Penn- 
sylvania; Martin Frost, Texas; Thomas J. 
Manton, New York; vacancy; vacancy; va- 
cancy; vacancy. 

Committee on Rules: John Joseph Moak- 
ley, Massachusetts, Chairman; Butler Der- 
rick, South Carolina; Anthony C. Beilenson, 
California; Martin Frost, Texas; David E. 
Bonior, Michigan; Tony P. Hall, Ohio; Alan 
Wheat, Missouri; Bart Gordon, Tennessee; 
Louise McIntosh Slaughter, New York. 

Committee on Ways and Means; Dan Ros- 
tenkowski, Illinois, Chairman; Sam Gibbons, 
Florida; J.J. Pickle, Texas; Charles B. Ran- 
gel, New York; Fortney Н. (Pete) Stark, 
California; Andrew Jacobs, Jr., Indiana; Har- 
old E. Ford, Tennessee; Ed Jenkins, Georgia; 
Thomas J. Downey, New York; Frank J. 
Guarini, New Jersey; Marty Russo, Illinois; 
Donald J. Pease, Ohio; Robert T. Matsui, 
California; Beryl Anthony, Jr., Arkansas; 
Byron L. Dorgan, North Dakota; Barbara B. 
Kennelly, Connecticut; Brian J. Donnelly, 
Massachusetts; William J. Coyne, Pennsylva- 
nia; Michael A. Andrews, Texas; Sander M. 
Levin, Michigan; Jim Moody, Wisconsin; 
Benjamin 1. Cardin, Maryland; Jim 
McDermott, Washington. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
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А motion to reconsider was laid оп 
the table. 


—— 
D 1630 


DESIGNATING MINORITY MEMBER- 
SHIP ON CERTAIN STANDING 
COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer а privileged resolution (H. 
Res. 9) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

Тһе Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 9 


Resolved, That the following named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected to the 
following standing committees of the House 
of Representatives: 

Committee on Appropriations: Mr. Conte, 
Mr. McDade, Mr. Myers of Indiana, Mr. Mil- 
ler of Ohio, Mr. Coughlin, Mr. Young of Flor- 
ida, Mr. Regula, Mr. Pursell, Mr. Edwards of 
Oklahoma, Mr. Livingston, Mr. Green of New 
York, Mr. Lewis of California, Mr. Porter, 
Mr. Rogers, Mr. Skeen, Mr. Wolf, Mr. Lowery 
of California, Mr. Weber, Mr. DeLay, Mr. 
Kolbe, Mr. Gallo, and Mrs. Vucanovich. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs: Mr. Broom- 
field, Mr. Gilman, Mr. Lagomarsino, Mr. 
Goodling, Mr. Leach, Mr. Roth, Ms. Snowe, 
Mr. Hyde, Mr. Bereuter, Mr. Smith of New 
Jersey, Mr. Burton, Mrs. Meyers of Kansas, 
Mr. Miller of Washington, Mr. Blaz, Mr. 
Gallegly, Mr. Houghton, Mr. Goss, and Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen, 

Committee on House Administration: Mr. 
Thomas of California, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. 
Gingrich, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Gillmor, and Mr. 
Walsh. 

Committee on Rules: Mr. Solomon, Mr. 
Quillen, Mr. Dreier of California, and Mr. 
McEwen. 

Committee on Ways and Means: Mr. Ar- 
cher, Mr. Vander Jagt, Mr. Crane, Mr. 
Schulze, Mr. Gradison, Mr. Thomas of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. McGrath, Mr. Chandler, Mr. 
Shaw, Mr. Sundquist, Mrs. Johnson of Con- 
necticut, Mr. Bunning, and Mr. Grandy. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


POLICIES OF THE CHAIR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair customarily takes this occasion 
on the opening day of a Congress to an- 
nounce his policies with respect to par- 
ticular aspects of the legislative proc- 
ess. The Chair will insert in the 
RECORD announcements by the Speaker 
concerning: First, privileges of the 
floor; second, introduction of bills and 
resolutions; third, requests for commit- 
tees to sit during the 5-minute rule; 
fourth, unanimous consent requests for 
the consideration of bills and resolu- 
tions; fifth, recognition for 1-minute 
speeches and special orders; sixth, de- 
corum in debate; seventh, conduct of 
votes by electronic device; eighth, ju- 
risdictional concepts related to clause 
5(b) of rule XXI; and ninth, appoint- 
ment of conferees. These announce- 
ments where appropriate will indicate 
verbatim the origins of the stated poli- 
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cies and the dates thereof. The Speaker 
intends to continue the policies re- 
flected in these statements in the 102d 
Congress. 


1. Privileges of the Floor 


The Speaker's announced instruc- 
tions to the Doorkeeper and Sergeant 
at Arms in the 98th Congress on Janu- 
ary 25, 1983, and in the 99th Congress on 
January 21, 1986, regarding strict en- 
forcement of rule XXXII, specifying 
those persons having the privileges of 
the floor during sessions of the House, 
#111 be applied during the 1024 Соп- 
gress. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER, JANUARY 25, 
1983 


The SPEAKER. Rule XXXII strictly limits 
those persons to whom the privileges of the 
floor during sessions of the House are ex- 
tended, and that rule prohíbits the Chair 
from entertaining requests for suspension or 
waiver of that rule. As reiterated as recently 
as August 22, 1974, by Speaker Albert under 
the principle stated in Deschler's Procedure, 
chapter 4, section 3.4, the rule strictly limits 
the number of committee staff permitted on 
the floor at one time during the consider- 
ation of measures reported from their com- 
mittees. This permission does not extend to 
Members’ personal staff except when а Mem- 
ber has an amendment actually pending dur- 
ing the 5-minute rule. To this end, the Chair 
requests all Members and committee staff to 
cooperate to assure that not more than the 
proper number of staff are on the floor, and 
then only during the actual consideration of 
measures reported from their committees. 
The Chair will again extend this admonition 
to all properly admitted majority and minor- 
ity staff by insisting that their presence on 
the floor, including the areas behind the rail, 
be restricted to those periods during which 
their supervisors have specifically requested 
their presence. The Chair stated this policy 
in the 97th Congress, and an increasing num- 
ber of Members have insisted on strict en- 
forcement of the rule. The Chair has con- 
sulted with and has the concurrence of the 
Minority Leader with respect to this policy 
and has directed the Doorkeeper and the Ser- 
geant at Arms to assure proper enforcement 
of the rule. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER, JANUARY 21, 
1986 


The SPEAKER. Rule XXXII strictly limits 
those persons to whom the privileges of the 
floor during sessions of the House are ex- 
tended, and that rule prohibits the Chair 
from entertaining request for suspension or 
waiver of that rule. As reiterated by the 
Chair on January 25, 1983, and January 3, 
1985, and as stated in chapter 4, section 3.4 of 
Deschler-Brown's Procedure in the House of 
Representatives, the rule strictly limits the 
number of committee staff on the floor at 
one time during the consideration of meas- 
ures reported from their committees. This 
permission does not extend to Members' per- 
sonal staff except when a Member's amend- 
ment is actually pending during the 5- 
minute rule. It also does not extend to per- 
sonal staff of Members who are sponsors of 
pending bills or who are engaging in special 
orders. The Chair requests the cooperation of 
all Members and committee staff to assure 
that only the proper number of staff are on 
the floor, and then only during the consider- 
ation of measures reported from their com- 
mittees. The Chair is making this statement 
and reiterating this policy because of con- 
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cerns expressed by many Members about the 
number of committee staff on the floor dur- 
ing the last weeks of the first session. The 
Chair requested each chairman, and each 
ranking minority member, to submit to the 
Doorkeeper a list of staff who are to be al- 
lowed on the floor during the consideration 
of a measure reported by their committee. 
Each staff person should exchange his or her 
ID for a committee staff" badge which is to 
be worn while on the floor. The Chair has 
consulted with the Minority Leader and will 
continue to consult with hím. The Chair has 
furthermore directed the Doorkeeper and the 
Sergeant at Arms to assure proper enforce- 
ment of Rule XXXII. 


2. Introduction of Bills and Resolutions 


The Speaker's statement in the 98th 
Congress on January 3, 1983, regarding 
the signing of bills and resolutions, his 
determination of committee jurisdic- 
tion on a joint or sequential basis, and 
his discretionary authority to refer 
nongermane Senate amendments to 
House bills to the committees of appro- 
priate jurisdiction, will continue to 
apply in the 102d Congress. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER, JANUARY 3, 
1983 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to 
make а statement concerning the introduc- 
tion and reference of bills and resolutions. 
As Members are aware, they have the privi- 
lege today of introducing bills. Heretofore on 
the opening day of a new Congress, several 
hundred bills have been introduced. The 
Chair will do his best to refer as many bills 
as possible, but he will ask the indulgence of 
Members if he is unable to refer all the bills 
that may be introduced. Those bills which 
аге not referred and do not appear in the 
RECORD as of today will be included in the 
next day's RECORD and printed with a date as 
of today. 

The Chair has advised all officers and em- 
ployees of the House that are involved in the 
processing of bills that every bill, resolution, 
memorial, petition or other material that is 
placed in the hopper must bear the signature 
of a Member. Where a bill or resolution is 
jointly sponsored, the signature must be 
that of the Member first named thereon. The 
bill clerk is instructed to return to the Mem- 
ber any bill which appears in the hopper 
without an original signature. This proce- 
dure was inaugurated in the 92nd Congress. 
It has worked well, and the Chair thinks that 
it is essential to continue this practice to in- 
sure the integrity of the process by which 
legislation is introduced in the House. The 
Chair also desires to announce that pursuant 
to the authority granted him in Rule X, 
clause 5, he will continue the practice of 
making referral of bills and resolutions as 
indicated in the annotations under that 
clause contained in the House Rules and 
Manual. 


3. Requests for Committees to Sit Dur- 
ing the 5-Minute Rule 


The Speaker's guidelines announced 
during the 98th Congress on March 3, 
1983, regarding unanimous consent re- 
quests for committees to sit during the 
5-minute rule will continue to apply 
during the 102d Congress. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER, MARCH 3, 1983 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces that he 
will recognize Members to make requests for 
committees to sit during the 5-minute rule 
only at certain times during the legislative 
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day. While the precedents indicate that such 
requests when pending are not votes requir- 
ing the presence of a quorum, the Chair 
wishes to avoid the need for & call of the 
House pending such requests but at the same 
time to assure predictability as to when he 
will accord recognition. Therefore, the 
Speaker intends to set up the following 
guidelines: 

First, as has been established by precedent, 
permission to sit shall require unanimous 
consent if the permission pertains to a day 
for which the program has not been an- 
nounced. Thus, prior to the announcement of 
the legislative program for the following 
week, only one objection would be required 
to prevent a committee from sitting. Follow- 
ing the announcement by the Majority Lead- 
er, or his designee, of the program for the 
next week, the Chair would entertain re- 
quests for committees to sit during the fol- 
lowing week and 10 objections would then be 
required. The Chair wants it to be clearly 
understood that the first available oppor- 
tunity in the House following the announce- 
ment of the program is an appropriate time 
for considering requests pertaining to the 
following week if the announcement comes 
before the completion of all legislative busi- 
ness. 

Second, the Chair will not entertain re- 
quests on days when all votes on legislative 
matters have been posponed to a later date; 
however, the Chair will accept requests for 
committee hearings to be held later in the 
week if the request has the concurrence of 
the ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee or subcommittee. 

Third, on days when legislative business is 
to be conducted, and when rollcall votes are 
in order on legislation, the Chair will recog- 
nize during the 1-minute period only when he 
is assured that the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee or subcommittee in- 
volved supports the requests for the hearings 
or meetings. 

Requests that have been objected to by 10 
or more Members pursuant to clause 2(i) of 
Rule XI may not be renewed on the same day 
unless the Chair is assured that the objec- 
tions have been withdrawn. The Chair will in 
no instance entertain requests after the leg- 
islative business of the day has been con- 
cluded; that is, after leaves of absence have 
been laid down or unanimous consent re- 
quests from the majority and minority ta- 
bles have been entertained at the end of the 
day. 

4. Unanimous-Consent Requests for the 
Consideration of Bills and Resolu- 
tions 


The Speaker's policy with respect to 
recognition for unanimous-consent re- 
quests for the consideration of unre- 
ported bills and resolutions and for the 
consideration of House bills with Sen- 
ate amendments, as initially an- 
nounced in the 98th Congress on Janu- 
ary 25 and April 26, 1984, will apply dur- 
ing the 102d Congress. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER, JANUARY 25, 
1984 

The SPEAKER. As indicated [in section 757) 
of the House Rules and Manual, the Chair 
has established a policy of conferring rec- 
ognition upon Members to permit consider- 
ation of bills and resolutions by unanimous 
consent only when assured that the majority 
and minority floor leadership and committee 
and subcommittee chairmen and ranking mi- 
nority members have no objection. Consist- 
ent with that policy, and with the Chair’s in- 
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herent power of recognition under clause 2, 
Rule XIV, the Chair, and any occupant of the 
Chair appointed as Speaker pro tempore pur- 
suant to clause 7, Rule I, will decline rec- 
ognition for unanimous consent requests for 
consideration of bills and resolutions with- 
out assurances that the request has been 
cleared by that leadership. This denial of 
recognition by the Chair will not reflect nec- 
essarily any personal opposition on the part 
of the Chair to orderly consideration of the 
matter in question, but will reflect the de- 
termination upon the part of the chair that 
orderly procedures will be followed; that is, 
procedures involving consultation and agree- 
ment between floor and committee leader- 
ship on both sides of the aisle. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER, APRIL 26, 1984 


The SPEAKER. With respect to unanimous 
consent requests to dispose of Senate amend- 
ments to House bills on the Speaker’s table, 
the Chair will entertain such a request only 
if made by the chairman of the committee 
with jurisdiction, or by another committee 
member authorized to make the request. 


5. Recognition for 1-Minute Speeches 
and Special Orders 


The Speaker’s statement in the 98th 
Congress on January 25, 1984 with re- 
spect to the Speaker’s policy for rec- 
ognition for 1-minute speeches and spe- 
cial orders, alternating between both 
sides of the aisle, announced on August 
8, 1984, and implemented on September 
5, 1984, will apply during the 102d Con- 
gress. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER, AUGUST 8, 

1984 


The SPEAKER. After consultation with and 
concurrence by the Minority Leader, the 
Chair announces that he will institute a new 
policy of recognition for ‘‘l-minute’’ speech- 
es and for special order requests. The Chair 
will alternate recognition for 1-minute 
speeches between majority and minority 
Members, in the order in which they seek 
recognition in the well under present prac- 
tice from the Chair's right to the Chair's 
left, with possible exceptions for Members of 
the leadership and Members having business 
requests. The Chair, of course, reserves the 
right to limit 1-minute speeches to a certain 
period of time or to a special place in the 
program on any given day, with notice to the 
leadership. 

With respect to recognition for special 
order speeches" at the end of legislative 
business of the day, the Chair will recognize 
first those Members who wish to address the 
House for 5 minutes or less, alternating be- 
tween majority and minority Members, oth- 
erwise in the order in which those permis- 
sions were granted in the House. Thereafter, 
the Chair will recognize those Members who 
wish to address the House for longer than 5 
minutes up to 1 hour, alternating between 
majority and minority Members in the order 
in which those permissions were granted by 
the House. 

Thus, all Members can continue to obtain 
permissions to address the House in the same 
ways as are presently utilized, either by re- 
quests made by the acting majority and тї- 
nority leaders at the end of the day through 
their respective Cloakrooms or by individual 
requests agreed to on the floor for that day 
or for а future дау. For the request to be en- 
tertained, it should state permission to ad- 
dress the House at the conclusion of legisla- 
tive business, consistent with the Speaker's 
announced policy of recognition." Thus, 
Members should be on notice that a special 
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order for more than 5 minutes, although 
agreed to at a prior time, may be preceded 
by a series of special orders of 5 minutes of 
less, or by a longer special order of a Member 
of the other party. 

Further refinements of this policy based 
upon experience may be announced by the 
Chair in the future after consultation with 
the Minority Leader. 


6. Decorum in Debate 


It is essential that the dignity of the 
proceedings of the House be preserved, 
not only to assure that the House con- 
ducts its business in an orderly fashion 
but to permit Members to properly 
comprehend and participate in the 
business of the House. To this end, and 
in order to permit the Chair to under- 
stand and to correctly put the question 
on the numerous requests that are 
made by Members, the Chair requests 
that Members and others who have the 
privileges of the floor desist from audi- 
ble conversation in the Chamber while 
the business of the House is being con- 
ducted. The Chair would encourage all 
Members to review rule XIV to gain a 
better understanding of the proper 
rules of decorum expected of them, and 
especially: First, to avoid personalities 
in debate with respect to references to 
other Members, the Senate, and the 
President; second, to address the Chair 
while standing and only when and not 
beyond the time recognized, and not to 
address the television or other imag- 
ined audience; third, to refrain from 
passing between the Chair and the 
Member speaking, or directly in front 
of a Member speaking from the well; 
fourth, to refrain from smoking in the 
Chamber; and generally to display the 
same degree of respect to the Chair and 
other Members that every Member is 
due. 


7. Conduct of Votes by Electronic De- 
vice 


As Members are aware, clause 5 of 
rule XV provides that ‘‘Members shall 
have not less than 15 minutes from the 
ordering of the гоПса or quorum call 
to have their vote or presence re- 
corded.“ 

While the rule obviously states а 
minimum, rather than maximum, time 
requirement for electronic votes, and 
while no occupant of the chair would 
attempt to prevent a Member who is in 
the Chamber at the expiration of that 
time from casting his or her vote, the 
Chair has noticed that in the past ses- 
sion inordinate delays in concluding 
electronic votes or quorum calls would 
occur when Members would notify the 
Chair through the Cloakrooms that 
they were on their way to the Chamber 
from a variety of locations. 

The Chair would encourage all Mem- 
bers to depart for the Chamber prompt- 
ly upon the appropriate bell and light 
signal, since there is no guarantee that 
Members can rely upon telephoned no- 
tice to the Cloakrooms in order to have 
votes held open. As indicated by his re- 
marks on this subject on October 13, 
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1990, the minority leader joins the 
Chair in urging all Members to help 
avoid the unnecessary loss of time in 
conducting the business of the House. 


8. Jurisdictional Concepts Related to 
Clause 5(b) of Rule XXI 

Clause 5(b) of rule XXI prohibits the 
reporting of a tax or tariff matter by 
any committee not having that juris- 
diction. Most of the questions of order 
arising under this clause since its adop- 
tion in 1983 have related to provisions 
that clearly affected the operation of 
the Internal Revenue Code or the cus- 
toms laws. From time to time, how- 
ever, such a question has related to a 
provision drafted as a user or regu- 
latory fee levied on members of a class 
that occasions or avails itself of a par- 
ticular governmental activity, typi- 
cally to generate revenue in support of 
that activity. 

In order to provide guidance concern- 
ing the referral of bills, to assist com- 
mittees in staying within their appro- 
priate jurisdictions under rule X, to as- 
sist committees without jurisdiction 
over tax or tariff measures in comply- 
ing with clause 5(b) of rule XXI, and to 
protect the constitutional prerogative 
of the House to originate revenue bills, 
the Speaker wil make the following 
statement: 

Standing committees of the House 
(other than the Committees on Appro- 
priations and Budget) have jurisdiction 
to consider user, regulatory and other 
fees, charges, and assessments levied 
on а class directly availing itself of, or 
directly subject to, a governmental 
service, program, or activity, but not 
on the general public, as measures to 
be utilized solely to support, subject to 
annual appropriations, the service, pro- 
gram, or activity (including agency 
functions associated therewith) for 
which such fees, charges, and assess- 
ments are established and collected 
and not to finance the costs of Govern- 
ment generally. The fee must be paid 
by a class benefiting from the service, 
program or activity, or being regulated 
by the agency; in short, there must be 
a reasonable connection between the 
payors and the agency or function re- 
ceiving the fee. The fund that receives 
the amounts collected is not itself de- 
terminative of the existence of a fee or 
a tax. The Committee on Ways and 
Means has jurisdiction over revenue 
measures generally" under rule X. 
That committee is entitled to an ap- 
propriate referral of broad-based fees 
and could choose to recast such fees as 
excise taxes. A provision only reau- 
thorizing or amending an existing fee 
without fundamental change, or creat- 
ing а new fee generating only а de 
minimis aggregate amount of revenues, 
does not necessarily require à sequen- 
tial referral to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. The Chair intends to co- 
ordinate these principles with the Com- 
mittee on the Budget and the Congres- 
sional Budget Office, especially in the 
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reconciliation process, so that budget 
Scorekeeping does not determine, and 
reconciliation directives and their im- 
plementation will] not be inconsistent 
with, committee jurisdiction. 

Further, it should be emphasized 
that the constitutional prerogative of 
the House to originate revenue meas- 
ures will continue to be viewed broadly 
to include any meaningful revenue pro- 
posal that the Senate may attempt to 
originate. 


9. Appointment of Conferees 


Consistent with clause 6 of rule X, 
the Chair intends to develop and imple- 
ment a policy that would enable him to 
the fullest extent feasible to simplify 
the appointment of conferees. 


—— 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, January 3, 1991. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Under Clause 4 of Rule 
IH of the Rules of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, I herewith designate Mr. W. 
Raymond Colley, Deputy Clerk, to sign any 
апа all papers and do all other acts for me 
under the name of the Clerk of the House 
which he would be authorized to do by virtue 
of this designation, except such as are pro- 
vided by statute, in case of my temporary 
absence of disability. 

If Mr. Colley should not be able to act in 
my behalf for any reason, then Ms. Dolores 
C. Snow, Assistant to the Clerk, or Mr. Dal- 
las L. Dendy, Jr., Assistant to the Clerk, 
Should similarly perform such duties under 
the same conditions as are authorized by 
this designation. 

These designations shall remain in effect 
for the 102nd Congress or until modified by 
me. 

With great respect, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 3, 1991, TO MONDAY, 
JANUARY 7, 1991, AND SUNDRY 
MEETING DATES AND TIMES 
THROUGH WEDNESDAY, JANU- 
ARY 23, 1991 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at noon on Monday next; that 
when the House adjourns on Monday, 
January 7, 1991, it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Wednesday, January 9, 1991; 
that when the House adjourns on 
Wednesday, January 9, it adjourn to 
meet at noon on Friday, January 11; 
that when the House adjourns on Fri- 
day, January 11, it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Monday, January 14; that 
when the House adjourns on Monday, 
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January 14, it adjourn to meet at noon 
on Wednesday, January 16; that when 
the House adjourns on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 16, it adjourn to meet at noon on 
Friday, January 18; that when the 
House adjourns on Friday, January 18, 
it adjourn to meet at noon on Tuesday, 
January 22; and that when the House 
adjourns on Tuesday, January 22, it ad- 
journ to meet at noon on Wednesday, 
January 23. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


INTRODUCTION OF RESOLUTION 
REGARDING IRAQ 


(Mr. BENNETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, today, 
DICK DURBIN and I introduced a resolu- 
tion which praises the diplomatic and 
economic leadership by the President 
in dealing with the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait. Our resolution, relying on the 
Constitution, also requires action by 
Congress before any offensive military 
action is initiated against Iraq. 

The question of whether to go to war 
is such a grave decision, it is not a de- 
cision to be left to one man. Our Con- 
stitution wisely makes this the respon- 
sibility of Congress, not the President. 
In 1798, James Madison, considered by 
many to be the father of our Constitu- 
tion, wrote to Thomas Jefferson: 

The Constitution supposes, what the his- 
tory of all governments demonstrates, that 
the executive is the branch of power most in- 
terested in war, and most prone to it. [The 
Constitution) has accordingly, with studied 
care, vested the question of war in the legis- 
lature. 

Madison warned that if the Presi- 
dent, 

ж * * obliges the legislature to declare war 
contrary to its judgment, and * * * imposes 
a like moral obligation, to grant the req- 
uisite supplies * * it is evident that the 
people are cheated out of the best ingredi- 
ents in their government, the safeguards of 
рез which is the greatest of their bless- 
ngs. 

Unlike the budget, Social Security, 
or any of the other issues confronting 
our country, the question of war is an 
issue of life or death. It is too critical 
a decision to be made by the President 
alone; the people, through Congress, 
must be heard. 

In our zeal to uphold international 
law, we should not trample upon the 
supreme law of our land, the U.S. Con- 
stitution. 

DICK and I are joined by the following 
Members in sponsoring this resolution: 
FRANK ANNUNZIO, GEORGE MILLER, ED- 
WARD ROYBAL, PETE STARK, CHARLES 
SCHUMER, EDOLPHUS TOWNS, BARBARA 
BOXER, ROBERT  MRAZEK,  GEORGE 
SANGMEISTER, LANE EVANS, RICK BOU- 
CHER, GEORGE HOCHBRUECKNER, MAT- 
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THEW McHUGH, LOUISE SLAUGHTER, 
JOLENE UNSOELD, BOB TRAXLER, RON- 
ALD DELLUMS, BERNIE SANDERS, JERRY 
COSTELLO, ROMANO MAZZOLI, CHARLES 
RANGEL, SIDNEY YATES, GERALD KLECZ- 
KA, DAVID NAGLE, MARTIN OLAV SABO, 
SAM GEJDENSON, MARCY KAPTUR, MOR- 
RIS UDALL, CHESTER ATKINS, HENRY 
WAXMAN, LEON PANETTA,  KWEISI 
MFUME, PETER KOSTMAYER, GLENN 
POSHARD, JOHN LEWIS, and HOWARD 
WOLPE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will remind the audience that 
they should refrain from expressing 
any positive or negative expressions re- 
garding the conduct of Members here 
on the floor of the House. 


NO MORE BUDGET SUMMITS 


(Mr. DANNEMEYER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, it 
is sad but necessary for Members, at 
the beginning of this new Congress, to 
reflect a little on where we are, on the 
increase in the national debt that is 
projected. 

To do that, I want to draw the Mem- 
bers’ attention to what was the pro- 
jected deficit in January of 1990 for fis- 
cal year 1991: $130 billion; 2 months 
later, CBO, the same agency, estimat- 
ing the deficit projection, was $161 bil- 
lion; 4 months later, July, CBO said the 
deficit for 1991 would be $232 billion; 
and then, in December, at the close of 
the year, the same agency, CBO, said 
the deficit would be $253 billion. 

What is the increase in the national 
debt projected for this fiscal year; $399 
billion? This place is out of control. 
The people that estimate figures have 
no idea of what is going on. What does 
it tell Members? We have to stop the 
idea that somehow budget summitry is 
going to solve our problems. We have 
to get rid of the idea that we can tax 
ourselves out of this mess. The only 
thing that can solve this is the Con- 
gress that has the guts to restrain the 
growth in spending by limiting spend- 
ing increases in appropriation bills to 
no more than the rate of inflation, over 
what was spent in the preceding year. 

Never, ever again will we have budget 
summits. 


THREE MAJOR ISSUES NOW 
BEFORE CONGRESS 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, the first 
day of the session is always very event- 
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ful. We have a chance to see our friends 
and greet the newcomers. This has 
been an eventful day. However, even 
beyond the human relations, this is an 
eventful day for me because I put my 
name on three major bills that I think 
could, if passed, and really change this 
country and our world. 

One is the resolution referred to a 
moment ago by my friend from Flor- 
ida, Mr. BENNETT, which has to do with 
the power of the Congress to make war, 
and not the President alone. I think 
that is a very fundamental issue which 
must be dealt with in this Congress. I 
salute the Speaker for keeping Mem- 
bers in session through January and 
not allowing Members to be in recess. 

The second bill is the Brady bill, 
which is a 7-day delay or waiting pe- 
riod before a handgun can be trans- 
ferred. This, I think, would overcome 
much of the violence and many of the 
deaths we have seen thoughout our Na- 
tion, and certainly here in the District 
of Columbia. 

The last bill perhaps is more fun- 
damental than anything, and that is 
campaign reform, to change the very 
system by which we Members come to 
Congress to change a system which 
many of the people in America feel has 
been corrupted. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, if we the Con- 
gress were to deal with these issues, I 
think we would have an absolutely sen- 
sational Congress. 

Let me take this opportunity to wish 
all of our colleagues much health and 
happiness in this new year. 


П 1640 


SECRETARY LUJAN REPRESENTS 
AMERICANS 


(Mrs. BENTLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate our former colleague, Sec- 
retary of the Interior Manuel Lujan, 
for representing the American people 
in the Matsushita’s ownership of the 
concessions at Yosemite National 
Park. 

Secretary Lujan is not coercing nor 
intimidating Matsushita as former 
Senate majority leader Howard Baker 
and former U.S. Trade Representative 
Robert Strauss claim. He expresses the 
sentiments of the American people, not 
those of Japan’s shadow warriors who 
are hired guns for Matsushita as both 
Senator Baker and Bob Strauss are. 

We live in America where we have 
freedom of speech, and not intimida- 
tion by the yen or the almighty dol- 
lar—or what the Washington Post calls 
an “elite corp of middlemen." We сап 
still fight city hall. Secretary Lujan is 
a true public servant and is serving the 
best interests of the American people. 
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That is something the hired guns of the 
Japanese have forgotten. 

We need more people like Secretary 
Lujan to keep this country from being 
rolled over by the special interests of 
former Government officials who sell 
our future for a yen. 


SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT ON THE 
PERSIAN GULF 


(Mr. GEKAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
those who would criticize the President 
of the United States for acting too 
hastily on the question of the Persian 
Gulf; yet if you look at the record you 
will see that this President consulted 
worldwide with multiple numbers of 
nations and leaders before taking one 
step in the Persian Gulf. He presented 
through his proper representatives res- 
olutions in the United Nations and 
waited for 12 of them en seriatim to be 
considered and passed before taking 
the next vital step in the resolution of 
that crisis, and January 15 was set as a 
deadline for the removal of the Iraqi 
forces in Kuwait by the United Na- 
tions, not by the President. He has 
acted with calm and with dispatch and 
with restraint throughout this whole 
period. 

I will support the President of the 
United States as a Member of Congress 
in the execution of American foreign 
policy, and if a resolution should be 
presented to the Congress to support 
the President in his efforts, I shall do 
that; but one thing we cannot do is to 
unilaterally withdraw from the Presi- 
dent the power of congressional] opin- 
ion and the power of American public 
opinion while he is negotiating in these 
stages of the policy in the Persian 
Gulf. 

Let us stand with and rally around 
the President of the United States. 


SUPPORT COLA INCREASE FOR 
VETERANS 


(Mr. BILIRAKIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the last congress we provided 
cost-of-living increases to our Federal 
retirees and Social Security recipi- 
ents—we failed to grant a similar in- 
crease in VA disability payments. We 
failed to provide undiminished support 
to our Nation’s veterans at a time 
when we were asking a new generation 
of servicemen to heed their country’s 
call іп the Persian Gulf. 

This situation is nothing short of 
abominable and cannot be permitted to 
continue. How can we ask our citizens 
to serve their country now when we 
fail to deliver on our past promises? 
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How сап we ask our countrymen to put 
their lives on the line when we effec- 
tively reduce support to those who are 
disabled in service to their Nation? 

My own Veterans' Affairs Committee 
and the full House supported the COLA 
increase last year and it is the inten- 
tion of the Veterans' Committee to act 
swiftly on this matter this year. But 
the matter remains unresolved today 
and every day until we act. 

Mr. Speaker, let us send а clear mes- 
sage to all our veterans and to all our 
servicemen. Let us act quickly on this 
matter. Let us signify that our country 
places their sacrifice above all else. 


FMLN MURDERED U.S. SOLDIERS 


(Mr. SHUSTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just received some very sobering intel- 
ligence from El Salvador where yester- 
day & United States Army helicopter 
was reported shot down. That U.S. 
Army helicopter, Mr. Speaker, was not 
shot down, as claimed by the FMLN. It 
landed under control. The three Amer- 
ican soldiers in it were not found dead, 
but rather they were murdered, with 
bullets in the backs of their heads. 

This was а clearly marked U.S. Army 
helicopter with three American sol- 
diers in it in U.S. Army uniforms. They 
were flying an administrative support 
mission for our Ambassador in El Sal- 
vador. They had no role whatsoever in 
support of the Salvadoran Armed 
Forces. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that this 
atrocity will give second thoughts to 
those Americans who are giving aid 
and comfort and financial support to 
the FMLN Communist guerrillas in El 
Salvador. It is my hope that more 
Americans will begin to see these 
FMLN Communist guerrillas for the 
brutal killers that they are. 


INTRODUCTION OF WETLANDS 
PROTECTION AND REGULATORY 
REFORM ACT OF 1991 


(Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I am introducing the Wet- 
lands Protection and Regulatory Re- 
form Act of 1991. This comprehensive 
legislation revises the Clean Water 
Act’s controversial section 404 wet- 
lands permitting program. It offers a 
more balanced approach to identifying 
and regulating true wetlands, achiev- 
ing a no overall net loss of wetlands 
goal, providing greater deference to 
State and local decisionmakers, and af- 
fording greater protections to private 
property owners. In addition, it would 
prohibit the Corps of Engineers from 
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implementing major increases рго- 
posed in the fees for their regulatory 
program. 

This bill embodies the growing public 
sentiment that the Nation's wetland 
laws need serious revision. This is par- 
ticularly true for farmers and other 
private property owners, as well as 
local elected officials who are often 
prevented from pursuing important 
public works projects because of con- 
flicting or intrusive regulations. 

My bill reflects the views of those 
who value wetlands but recognize not 
all wetlands are created equally. The 
legislation should appeal to those who 
believe Federal regulations need to 
provide a more predictable, stream- 
lined permitting process that respects 
private property rights and avoids un- 
necessary intrusions into land use and 
other matters involving State and 
local decisionmaking. 

In addition, my bill sends the clear 
signal that increased education and in- 
centives for private stewardship are 
preferable to heavy-handed regulations 
or counterproductive finger pointing at 
particular groups. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation and to get in- 
volved in the ongoing wetlands policy 
debate. With enough support from my 
colleagues, I hope to move this bill and 
the concepts embodied in it as part of 
the upcoming debate on Clean Water 
Act reauthorization or possibly as sep- 
arate legislation. Either way, the need 
for wetlands protection and regulatory 
reform is too great to settle for con- 
tinuing the status quo. 

The time for action is now. My bill 
will help to provide the needed con- 
gressional guidance to get the section 
404 program back on track and on the 
path toward a reasonable, national 
goal of no overall net loss. 

It is my hope that this bill will help 
to continue the dialog on regulatory 
reform and, at the same time, promote 
some of the consensus recommenda- 
tions by those who want a stronger, 
fairer, and more effective wetlands pro- 
tection program. 

For all these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I 
urge my colleagues to support the Wet- 
lands Protection and Regulatory Re- 
form Act of 1991. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILL PROVID- 
ING FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


(Mr. STEARNS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to introduce a bill to ensure that 
the veterans of our country who were 
disabled in combat are well provided 
for this year and every year to come. 

It is a disgrace that the service-con- 
nected, disabled veterans did not re- 
ceive a cost-of-living adjustment for 
the 1991 fiscal year. Also, it is ironic 
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that Congress would not help disabled 
veterans at this time, when you realize 
the sacrifices that many American men 
and women may have to make as a re- 
sult of the Middle East conflict. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill gives disabled 
veterans a cost-of-living increase in 
their disability compensation as of 
January 1, 1991. In addition, it includes 
a provision that will make this COLA 
automatic every year. Under my legis- 
lation, any time Social Security bene- 
fits are increased, disabled veterans’ 
compensation rates will be increased 
by the same percentage. 

By making this COLA automatic, we 
will insure that the service-connected 
disabled veterans are never again over- 
looked, as they were last session. We 
will ensure that those who served our 
country so well and were injured in the 
line of duty are justly compensated. 
Also, we will insure that disabled vet- 
erans will not be subject to the politi- 
cal whims of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
give the disabled veterans of this coun- 
try the compensation that they deserve 
and to cosponsor this important legis- 
lation. 


EQUITY FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


(Mr. JAMES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate Congressman STEARNS for 
his comments оп СОГА в. 

It is imperative that we do equity 
when it concerns the veterans, as it is 
imperative that we do so for all ele- 
ments of our society. 

It was my understanding that regard- 
less of the budget process that they 
were to receive their COLA's. Somehow 
it did not happen. It should have hap- 
pened, and if it was not anticipated, it 
should have been. There must be 
COLA's for the disabled veterans. We 
do that for other elements of our soci- 
ety. We must do it for our veterans, the 
ones who served our country in time of 
need. Especially now we must act 
quickly to assure veterans that they 
will be treated fairly. We do it on So- 
cial Security. We do it with other bene- 
fits. Indeed, we have done it with our 
own salaries. Certainly we must do it 
for the disabled veterans. 


THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 


(Mr. ROHRABACHER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, 
late last year the liberal Democrats 
who control this body forced a budget 
down the throats of the American peo- 
ple; telling us it was just the medicine 
that the American economy needed. 
Many of us objected, and as our econ- 
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omy gets sicker and sicker the Amer- 
ican people wil remember who pre- 
Scribed the second biggest tax hike in 
American history at a time when our 
economy was weak and faltering. 

Well, the big spenders and the big 
taxers boxed in the President of the 
United States with their budget sum- 
mit agreements and they pushed 
through this massive tax increase in 
the name of deficit reduction. 

Now every day as the economic news 
comes in, as the economic calamity be- 
comes ever more clear, and as our peo- 
ple are thrown out of work, they will 
know who is to blame. 

The tax increase they foisted on us 
did not bring down the deficit 1 cent. It 
was а tax increase and not a deficit re- 
duction, and now we are paying the 
price. The American people are being 
taxed out of their jobs and taxed out of 
the prosperity they һауе earned 
through their hard work. 
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I say there will be no more budget 
summit agreements like this; never 
again will we agree to this. The Amer- 
ican people will know who to blame for 
the economic crisis we face. 


NO MORE BUDGETRY BY SUMMIT 


(Mr. DELAY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Speaker, the budget 
process is one of our major responsibil- 
ities and we ought not leave it to a 
handful of people negotiating behind 
the scene. Never again should we allow 
this to happen, Mr. Speaker. No more 
budgetry by summit. 

When we allow the normal budget 
process to be usurped by a handful of 
negotiators working behind closed 
doors, the rest of us are not able to af- 
fect that process. Instead, it is pre- 
sented to us as a fait accompli—a done 
deal that we are discouraged from 
changing in any way. The negotiators 
tell us that the agreement is biparti- 
san—that represents a negotiated com- 
promise on all sides and any change 
will upset the delicate balance that 
holds the agreement together. Some- 
how the agreement takes on a life of 
its own and we are left out in the cold, 
so to speak. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to point out that 
this way of legislating is completely ir- 
responsible. It means that the con- 
stituents who elected us to represent 
them really have no voice in the proc- 
ess. It means that most of us—their 
representatives—are left out of crucial 
steps in the process. It means that the 
minority was subtly discouraged from 
promoting its own goals and ideals. 

Mr. Speaker, what's wrong with tak- 
ing the time with doing it right—espe- 
cially with something this important? 
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There should be no more budgeting by 
summit. Never again. 


CONCERN ABOUT FORMER ТОР 
U.S. GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
REPRESENTING FOREIGN СОУ- 
ERNMENTS AND CORPORATE IN- 
TERESTS 


(Mr. WOLF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, what is hap- 
pening to this country? Today I read in 
the Washington Post that a former 
Senate majority leader and а former 
Democratic Party chairman have 
teamed up to accuse the Secretary of 
the Interior of intimidation and coer- 
cion because he wants a Japanese com- 
pany—Matsushita—to donate tourist 
facilities at Yosemite National Park to 
the United States. 

Across the country there has been 
growing concern about foreign invest- 
ment, including the MCA purchase. 
There has been even greater concern 
regarding former top U.S. Government 
officials who represent foreign govern- 
ments and corporate interests. 

People are beginning to feel that 
what may have been acceptable when 
the United States was the unchal- 
lenged leader in trade and manufactur- 
ing may not be acceptable today. 

And Secretary  Lujan's concerns 
about Matsushita's ownership of the 
national park concessions seem to be 
supported by an article published in 
the Japanese Economic Journal on 
June 23, 1990. Тһе article is about Japa- 
nese electronics companies under in- 
vestigation by the IRS for substan- 
tially underreporting their United 
States income. It cites Matsushita 
sources as saying that its U.S. subsidi- 
ary, Matsushita Marketing of America, 
may owe over $74 million in U.S. taxes 
that it failed to pay. That is not a good 
track record for a company that could 
have a monopoly in a U.S. national 
park. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, there are a 
lot of Americans who are beginning to 
be concerned that high-level Govern- 
ment officials, former high-level offi- 
cials have gone from serving their 
country to selling their country. 

The article referred to follows: 

(From the Japan Economic Journal, June 23, 
1990] 
U.S. Unrrs HIT WITH TAX BILLS OF YEN 50 
BILLION 

The U.S. Internal Revenue Service has de- 
termined that three Japanese electronics 
companies' U.S. units have failed to pay 
proper corporate taxes and owe taxes total- 
ing more than Yen 50 billion, because they 
failed to report income from their inter- 
national deals, company sources said June 
14. 

The U.S. is applying a strict taxation as- 
sessment method on foreign companies oper- 
ating in the U.S. Units of Hitachi Ltd., To- 
Shiba Corp. and Matsushita Electric Indus- 
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trial Co. illicitly transferred profits into 
their affiliated companies abroad in the 
early 1980s, according to the IRS. 

If the companies pay the taxes, Japan's 
National Tax Administration Agency would 
refund a corresponding amount of corporate 
tax to the parent companies to avoid double 
taxation, observers in Tokyo said. 

However, since it would involve the trans- 
fer of a large amount of tax revenues, the 
issue will likely entail consultations be- 
tween the tax authorities of the two coun- 
tries, the observes said. 

According to Hitachi sources, the compa- 
ny's U.S. subsidiaries have been ordered by 
the IRS to pay more than Yen 10 billion in 
taxes for failure to report revenues in the 
early 1980s. The sources also said U.S. mar- 
keting units of other Hitachi group compa- 
nies, including Hitachi Metals Ltd., Hitachi 
Chemical Co. and Nissei Sangyo Co. also owe 
taxes. 

Toshiba sources said that the IRS has in- 
formed production and sales subsidiaries of 
Toshiba America Іпс., а holding company, 
that payments of some Yen 50 billion are 
owed. The company allegedly failed to de- 
clare some revenues in the four years ended 
March 1983. 

Matsushita sources said its U.S. marketing 
subsidiary, Matsushita Electric Corp. of 
America, owes taxes of almost Yen 10 billion. 

Japanese company sources indicated that 
U.S. sales subsidiaries of other Japanese 
electronics firms and automakers are being 
audited for inaccuracies. 

Sony Corp. has been asked to submit some 
financial documents stored at its Tokyo 
headquarters, company officials said. 

The U.S. tax system aims at levying taxes 
on а corporation's revenues from its іпбег- 
national deals with overseas affiliates, the 
observers said. Under the system, tax is im- 
posed if а company, whether foreign or 
American, transfers profits in some illegit- 
imate way, such as by manipulating export 
prices and royalty incomes. 

In obtaining proper taxable incomes of a 
particular company, the IRS bases its cal- 
culations on reasonable prices, rather than 
prices provided by the company. Because the 
notion of reasonable prices is not clearly de- 
fined, the three Japanese companies involved 
аге contesting the differences between fig- 
ures they provided and what the IRS has de- 
termined as reasonable prices. 


OIL IMPORT TAX 


(Mr. CONTE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, when I 
think of an oil import tax, I think of 
the greedy and the needy. 

An oil import tax is simply a way for 
big oil to punish the American people 
with higher oil prices. 

Though there is currently no short- 
age of oil, and though the Department 
of Energy has said that the lost Iraqi 
and Kuwaiti reserves will be offset 
fully through at least June 1991, the 
price of oil has remained high. And 
that is greedy. 

And the American consumer, in this 
time of fiscal belt-tightening, is be- 
coming more and more needy through 
no fault of their own. Big oil has al- 
ready milked the average home heat- 
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ing oil consumer to the tune of an 
extra $25 а month. And an oil import 
tax would add an extra $5 per barrel fee 
on top of already high prices. 

And to add inequity to injury, Mr. 
Speaker, the poor and fixed-income 
Americans who spend the greatest per- 
centage of their income on heating oil 
and gasoline would be hurt most by an- 
other increase in the price of oil. 

But you don't only have to be mad, 
you can also get even. I have offered а 
resolution which would send a message 
to the greedy oil barons that says, we 
don't want a tax on oil which will hurt 
the American consumer further.“ 

Let's represent the needy and not the 
greedy. Cosponsor my resolution. 


ENFORCEMENT MECHANISMS RE- 
MOVED FROM BUDGET AGREE- 
MENT 


(Mr. BURTON of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, there will not be much said on tele- 
vision tonight about something very 
Significant which happened in this 
Chamber today, but it should be cov- 
ered. There was an agreement made 
when we passed the budget this last 
year that increased taxes on the people 
of this country by $165 billion, there 
was an agreement made that we would 
have & pay-as-you-go provision in there 
that would cut spending in the future 
and control spending. 

Today when we passed the rules in 
this body that provision was taken out. 
It was thrown out the window by the 
majority on a party line vote. 

What that means is that increases in 
spending in this session of the 102d 
Congress is going to go up and up and 
up. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
DANNEMEYER] pointed out to all of the 
Members of this body а few moments 
ago that the increase in public debt 
this year is going to be almost $400 bil- 
lion, much more than we had esti- 
mated; $400 billion. 

We raised taxes $165 billion on the 
.backs of the American people and that 
was supposed to get the job done. The 
problem is we have taken all the en- 
forcement mechanisms out today. The 
Democrat majority is responsible for 
that. We should hold them account- 
able, the American people should hold 
them accountable for breaking their 
word. They tied the President's hands 
in the budget agreement, they made 
him raise taxes $165 billion in order to 
get this enforcement mechanism put in 
there, and now they have taken it out. 
Ithink it is a shame. 
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RELEASE THE HIGHWAY TRUST 
FUNDS AND PREVENTION OF 
GOVERNMENT SHUTDOWNS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ABERCROMBIE). Under а previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GEKAS] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak on two subjects about which I 
feel very strongly and which I would 
like the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to re- 
flect my avenue of this special order. 

Mr. Speaker, if indeed the economy is 
in а downturn, if indeed we аге in the 
midst of a building recession, then the 
Congress of the United States must 
take some action in order to deaden 
the possibilities of a full-blown reces- 
sion, to stop it in its tracks, as it were. 
І propose that we begin to con- 
template, and I will introduce legisla- 
tion to do so, the release of the high- 
way trust funds from where they are 
now bottled up in a place where they 
cannot be used for anything except to 
be counted toward deficit reduction. 
Well, that now turns out to be almost 
а useless exercise because the deficit 
has grown so out of whack that leaving 
the highway trust funds unused in pur- 
poses for which they were intended 
does not help the deficit and prevents 
the good benefit of their use as origi- 
nally intended. 

Now what will the big spenders in 
Congress do, or intend to do, or propose 
to do when they see unemployment 
steadily rising? They will propose a 
massive new spending program of a job 
program, to create new make-work 
jobs in order to thwart the rising tide 
of unemployment. Well, I reject that. 
Rather we should, if we are going to do 
anything, put to work those dollars 
which the taxpayers of the Nation have 
already dedicated to infrastructure and 
highway construction, namely the 
money that they paid at the gas tank 
which we have kept in reserve and held 
unused contrary to the taxpayers’ in- 
tent. I say, Let's keep faith with the 
taxpayers and stop the recession dead 
in its tracks all in one fell swoop, by 
releasing the funds from the highway 
trust fund for their original intended 
purpose." 

What will that do? That will create 
thousands of new jobs immediately, 
just at а time when the big spenders 
wil say that unemployment is rising 
to unacceptable levels. If we intend 
that money now for highway construc- 
tion, for bridge repair, moneys that the 
taxpayers have already said, “Со ahead 
and use for these purposes," then we 
are succeeding in abiding by their 
wishes and rebuilding our infrastruc- 
ture all at one time. 

What better way to go than to create 
& jobs program of Government jobs, 
Government-created jobs, where we can 
use this money to put into the private 
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sector, in а system already in place, 
ready and willing to accept the 
Congress's go-ahead to rebuild our in- 
frastructure? What a wonderful way to 
stop the recession. 

And what if we are wrong, that there 
is no recession? We still will be rebuild- 
ing our bridges and our highway sys- 
tem. 

I believe that even the President of 
the United States who has said that he 
will not countenance any new spending 
program or jobs program, no new 
spending, with which I agree, this is 
old spending in reserve which the tax- 
payers of the Nation have entrusted us 
to spend for highway and bridge con- 
struction. I say, Let's do it now.“ 

The other issue on which I wish to 
briefly comment is the fiasco of the 
budget resolution of this last fall, the 
one that everyone, with which every- 
one, has been left with a sour taste in 
his mouth. The Government of the 
United States actually shut down dur- 
ing that process while our Armed 
Forces were in Saudi Arabia prepared 
to fight for the resolution of that Per- 
sian Gulf crisis. 

I ask, Can you imagine the Govern- 
ment of the United States shutting 
down while our Armed Forces are de- 
ployed in the Persian Gulf?" 

We must never allow the shutdown of 
Government again, nor the threat of 
shutdown. We must enter into our pro- 
cedure a technology by which, if on 
September 30 of the fiscal year no 
budget has been arrived at by the Con- 
gress of the United States, that auto- 
matically the next day the previous 
year’s budget is put into place. That 
way we will have no stoppage of Соу- 
ernment employees, no furloughs, no 
shutdown of agencies, no shutdown of 
the Government. We will eliminate for 
all time that scary picture of the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States 
going out of existence in the middle of 
a calendar year. 

Mr. Speaker, I will be introducing 
legislation again to try to implement 
that proposal. It was sad to note today 
that a meager attempt to amend the 
House rules through the rules resolu- 
tion that would be offered by the Re- 
publicans was shut down by the Demo- 
cratic majority where we could have 
taken steps never to allow the Govern- 
ment of the United States to shut down 
again. 


THE DESERT SHIELD BURDEN 
SHARING ACT OF 1991 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, almost 4 
months after introducing legislation to secure 
reasonable contributions from other nations 
with a vital interest in Operation Desert Shield, 
| feel compelled to call the attention of my col- 
leagues once more to the inadequate re- 
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sponse of some nations to provide resources 
critical to the success of this multinational ef- 
fort. 

| commend to your attention an article in the 
December 19, 1990, edition of the New York 
Times by my Senate colleague Jim SASSER, 
which makes note of the fact that as of No- 
vember 30, 1990, Japan had deposited only 
10 percent of a meager $4 billion contribution. 
This is just one example of how some of our 
trading partners have chosen to sit on the 
sidelines while the United States risks the 
lives of the members of its Armed Forces to 
protect global security and a fragile world 
economy. 
Therefore, | am reintroducing the Desert 
Shield Burden Sharing Act, which would im- 
pose an additional 20-percent ad valorem duty 
on the goods of any country the President de- 
cides is not contributing a commensurate 
share of resources to defending vital inter- 
national interests. This bill sends a clear and 
unequivocal message to our allies that the 
Congress is prepared to provide the President 
with the necessary tools to ensure that the 
costs of Operation Desert Shield will not be 
borne by only a few countries. 

|, along with the American people, remain 
outraged by the inaction of nations who con- 
tinue to sit on the fence. The burden should 
be shared, and those who should share it 
must respond now. 

| am submitting the text of this bill as well 
as Senator SASSER’s article for the benefit of 
my colleagues. 

H.R. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress Assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 
This Act may be cited as the ‘Desert 
Shield Burden-Sharing Act of 1991". 


SEC. 2 DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act: 

(1) The term “commensurate contribution“ 
means, in the case of a foreign country, 
that— 

(A) such country is making a contribution 
to the multinational military mobilization 
and operations referred to in section 3; and 

(B) such contribution is commensurate 
with— 

(i) the extent of the economic benefit ac- 
cruing to such country as a result of the se- 
curing of supplies of Persian Gulf area petro- 
leum through such military mobilization and 
operations, and 

(ii) the ability of such country to contrib- 
ute, taking into account (in addition to such 
other factors as the President considers rel- 
evant) the financial and economic capabili- 
ties of the country and the balance of trade 
of such country with the United States. 

(2) The term “епбегей” means entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consumption, 
in the customs territory of the United 
States. 

(3) The term foreign country" does not in- 
clude any country that— 

(A) is party to a free trade area agreement 
with the United States; 

(В) is а beneficiary developing country 
under title V of the Trade Act of 1974 (relat- 
ing to a generalized system of preferences); 
or 

(C) is а beneficiary country under the Саг- 
ibbean Basin Economic Recovery Act. 
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SEC. 3. PRESIDENTIAL DETERMINATIONS RE- 
GARDING MULTINATIONAL CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO THE MILITARY MO- 
BILIZATION AND OPERATIONS 
AGAINST IRAQI AGGRESION. 

Within 60 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the President shall deter- 
mine whether each foreign country is mak- 
ing a commensurate contribution to the 
multinational military mobilization and op- 
erations being carried out in and around the 
Arabian Peninsula in response to the inva- 
sion of Kuwait by the armed forces of Iraq on 
August 2, 1990, 


SEC. 4. ADDITIONAL DUTIES ON PRODUCTS OF 
COUNTRIES DETERMINED NOT TO 
BE MAKING COMMENSURATE CON- 
TRIBUTIONS. 

(a) IMPOSITION OF ADDITIONAL DUTIES.— 
Subject to subection (b), the President shall, 
with respect to any foreign country that is 
determined under section 3 not to be making 
& commensurate contribution to the multi- 
national military mobilization and орег- 
ations referred to in such section— 

(1) apply to all of the dutiable products of 
that country an additional duty at the rate 
of 20 percent ad valorem or the specific rate 
equivalent; and 

(2) apply to all duty-free products of that 
country a duty of 20 percent ad valorem. 

(b) SPECIAL PROVISIONS.—(1) The duties im- 
posed under subsection (a) (1) and (2) on the 
products of а foreign country apply with re- 
spect to articles entered on or after the 30th 
day after the date on which the determina- 
tion under section 3 regarding such country 
is made. 

(2) Duties may not be applied under sub- 
section (a) (1) or (2) on— 

(A) articles that are duty-free; and 

(B) the value of articles or contents of 
United States origin that are exempt from 
duty; 
under chapter 98 of the Tariff Schedule of the 
United States. 

(c) TERMINATION OF ADDITIONAL DUTIES.— 
The duties imposed under subsection (a) (1) 
and (2) on the products of any foreign coun- 
try shall cease to apply effective with re- 
spect to articles entered on or after the date 
on which— 

(1) the President determines that such 
country is making a commensurate con- 
tribution to the multinational military mo- 
bilization and operations referred to in sec- 
tion 3; or 

(2) such military mobilization and oper- 
ations are terminated. 


SEC. 5. DISPOSITION OF ADDITIONAL DUTIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There is established іп 
the Treasury of the United States а fund to 
be known as the Desert Shield Reimburse- 
ment Fund which shall be available, subject 
to appropriation Acts, only for the reim- 
bursement of appropriations made to support 
the United States participation in the mili- 
tary mobilization and operations referred to 
in section 3. 

(b) DEPOSITS.—There shall be deposited 
into the Fund established under subsection 
(a) all duties collected pursuant to section 4. 


SEC. 6. REPORT. 

No later than the 180th day after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the President 
shall submit to the Congress a report on the 
implementation of this Act, including, with 
respect to each foreign country the products 
of which are subject to duties imposed under 
section 4(a) (1) and (2), the bases for the de- 
termination made under section 3 regarding 
that country and the amounts collected by 
reason of such duties. 
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(From the New York Times, December 19, 
1990) 


IS UNCLE SAM GETTING STIFFED? 
(By Jim Sasser) 


WASHINGTON.—Early next year, the Penta- 
gon will ask Congress for at least $20 billion 
in additional funds for Operation Desert 
Shield. That's just to keep the peace. A full- 
scale shooting war could cost the U.S. from 
$1 billion to $2 billion per day. At that rate, 
all of the $41 billion in deficit reductions we 
achieved in the budget agreement would be 
wiped out in а single month. 

Though economic issues are clearly of less- 
er moment when weighed against the lives of 
thousands of young Americans, the economic 
consequences of war demand attention. 

There is à heavy dose of irony in the spec- 
ter of America mobilizing for a war to pro- 
tect our economic self-determination and 
then sinking into economic quicksand be- 
neath the cost of the operation itself. 

АП of which poses а fundamental question: 
Where are the financial contributions of our 
key allies, especially those who have more to 
lose than we do from a disruption of Persian 
Gulf oil? 

Overall, the Bush Administration, pre- 
occupied with forging international support 
for the use of American force in the gulf, has 
given scant attention to the question of who 
will pay. It has shown little interest in alert- 
ing the public to this issue and has exerted 
minimal pressure on our allies to pay up. 

Japan relies on the Persian Gulf for some 
70 percent of the oil it uses to sustain its $3 
trillion-a-year economy. Its leaders reluc- 
tantly pledged $4 billion to the gulf effort— 
$2 billion in military assistance and $2 bil- 
lion in foreign assistance. 

As of Nov. 30, the Pentagon reported that 
its Major Foreign Contributors’ Responsibil- 
ity Sharing Program had received from 
Japan only $374 million, 40,000 Sony 
Walkmen and a few Toyotas. 

Unified Germany arguably has more to 
gain from stable oil prices and a reliable new 
world order than any other industrialized na- 
tion. Nonetheless, Bonn has offered just $800 
million, and, to date, we have received only 
$330 million of that sum. 

A more glaring case still in Saudi Arabia, 
whose royal family asked the U.S. to protect 
that nation’s immense oil reserves. A safe 
Saudi Arabia has been able to increase oil 
production in a tight market and realize a 
windfall profit of some $150 million a day. 
That’s at a time when Americans are paying 
$80 million more per day for our gulf oil im- 
ports than we did prior to the August inva- 
sion of Kuwait. 

The Saudis originally promised $3 to $5 bil- 
lion in cash and in-kind contributions. So 
far, they have contributed only $987 million 
in cash and materiel—about 6.5 days’ worth 
of their windfall oil profits. 

Clearly, something is out of joint. Ameri- 
ca’s share of the cost simply doesn’t match 
our share of the international risk. 

The Administration announced this week 
that it will seek $5 billion in additional for- 
eign aid support from the allies to help Tur- 
key, Jordan and Egypt offset the economic 
losses they have suffered since the crisis 
began. That seems a fair and generous 
course. In the meantime, Secretary of State 
James Baker should press the delinquent al- 
lies to pay their debts to the Desert Shield 
fund and not to accept “the check’s in the 
mail“ as an answer. 

Every nation with a definable interest in 
the Persian Gulf should make a contribution 
that is commensurate with its interest. With 
our NATO allies and, especially with Japan, 
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we should make this question а centerpiece 
for any future trade discussions. Moreover, 
we now have sufficient leverage in Saudi 
Arabia to simply demand a greater contribu- 
tion from that country. 

If we don't insist on that, our orchestra of 
nations against Saddam Hussein is virtually 
а one-man band. 


WHAT THE LANGUAGE OF 
GOVERNMENT ACT MEANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under а 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. EMERSON] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
open this 102d Congress, we are con- 
cerned with commitments—both 
around the world and at home. Com- 
mitments to world peace, to the end of 
hunger, to education, health care, fis- 
cal responsibility—concerns that are 
vital to the future of our Nation and 
the world. 

I come before the House of Rep- 
resentatives today seeking a commit- 
ment to our common language. 
Through passage of the Language of 
Government Act, we will establish 
English as our language of public busi- 
ness. The time has come for us to for- 
mulate a clear language policy for our 
country. To say to those who come 
here and to those who live here: It is 
important to know the common lan- 
guage of the United States. It is impor- 
tant to know the language spoken by 98 
percent of our people. 

Why do we need such a policy? 

There is no more important reason 
for this legislation than unity. More 
than 150 languages are represented 
within our Nation’s borders. In mili- 
tary affairs alone, the use of a common 
language is essential. Can you imagine 
the chaos in the Persian Gulf if the 
armed forces of the United States had 
to operate in 150 different languages? 
For the sake of a unified command, our 
military functions in our common lan- 
guage—English. 

This legislation is not an attempt to 
stifle the use of other languages in the 
United States. Nations around the 
world—more than half of them, in 
fact—designate official languages in 
which their government operates. 
Countries like Venezuela, which speci- 
fies that Spanish is its official lan- 
guage. Does that mean that Venezuela 
prohibits the use of any other language 
but Spanish? Of course not. It means 
only that the Government of Venezuela 
functions in Spanish and it is impor- 
tant to know Spanish in Venezuela. 
Those who oppose official language in 
the United States do not understand 
the concept. 

The essential issue of language of 
government is communication. 
Through our shared language, we de- 
bate our differences and reach com- 
promises. We are united by respect for 
individual rights, belief in human dig- 
nity and freedom, and love of country. 
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These feelings cannot be seen or felt, 
but they can be articulated through a 
common language, as they have been 
for more than two centuries of our Na- 
tion’s history. 

Yet our commitment to our common 
language is so undefined that the per- 
centage of public school students who 
can read and write English is higher in 
the Scandinavian countries than it is 
in the United States. School children 
in Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark, 
and Iceland exhibit a greater English 
proficiency than school-age youngsters 
in this country. 

In fact, it is possible to obtain a high 
school diploma in some parts of the 
United States without knowing the 
English language. This, at a time when 
illiteracy is crippling our work force. 
Last year, 44 percent of the applicants 
for jobs at the Prudential Insurance 
headquarters were unable to read at 
the ninth-grade level. Motorola has 
found that 80 percent of its applicants 
cannot pass a simple seventh-grade 
English comprehension test. With our 
illiteracy rate one of the highest in the 
world, we can no longer ignore the im- 
portance of English to our economic 
well-being. 

The Language of Government Act es- 
tablishes a commitment to our na- 
tional language—not because English 
is better than any other, but because it 
is our common language. Because com- 
munication among our diverse people 
is essential to the well-being of our Na- 
tion. 

This act does not legislate the use of 
English outside of Government. It does 
not interfere with the teaching of other 
languages or affect bilingual edu- 
cation. It has nothing to do with the 
language of the home, the church, the 
community center, or the conversation 
between two neighbors over the back 
fence. The Language of Government 
Act involves the language of public 
business, not private enterprise. 

Because our Government operates in 
English now, this law will change very 
little about the way our Government 
conducts its business. This law, how- 
ever, ensures a precise language of 
communication for governing. By mak- 
ing English our language of Govern- 
ment, we reaffirm our belief that a 
common language promotes unity and 
serves as a bridge for understanding in 
our diverse society. 

Efficient communication among the 
branches of Government and among 
our people enables stability and diver- 
sity. This act provides a precise, un- 
equivocal form of communication of 
our Nation’s business, and I urge my 
colleagues to join me in its passage. 
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MANDATORY IMPORT BAN ON 
FOREIGN VIOLATORS OF IRAQ 
EMBARGO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ABERCROMBIE). Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. STARK] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, we can crush 
Saddam Hussein with sanctions and avoid a 
bloody war—but only if our allies stop cheating 
on the embargo. 

We need tougher measures to enforce the 
sanctions. Right now, dozens of companies in 
Germany alone are under investigation for 
selling goods to the Iraqis. This kind of profit- 
eering is unconscionable, especially when 
thousands of American lives are on the line. 

The pattern is by now familiar. Western 
companies sell critically needed supplies to 
middlemen in Lebanon and Cyprus, who then 
smuggle the goods through Jordan or Syria 
into Iraq. Big profits are made up and down 
the line and the Iraqis get the chemical addi- 
tives they need to refine jet fuel and purify 
drinking water. The big loser is the American 
soldier in the desert, who may go to war be- 
cause the sanctions aren't working. 

Well, lets make them work. The German 
Government says it has no authority to punish 
its companies if they sell goods to Iraq via 
third countries. We can help them out here. 
Today, | am reintroducing а bill | first put forth 
last September that puts a mandatory import 
ban on any foreign company found cheating 
on the embargo. The big chemical companies 
might think twice about who they deal with if 
they know the entire United States market is 
on the line. 

These firms should carry the burden of 
proving that their goods don't wind up in Iraqi 
hands. It's a hard line to take, but much less 
costly than going to war. In any case, we owe 
it to our young men over in Saudi Arabia and 
their families to at least try and make the 
sanctions work. 


INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO PRO- 
VIDE TAX AID ТО DESERT 
SHIELD TROOPS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOW- 
SKI] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, today | 
am introducing legislation to ease the tax filing 
burden for American troops serving our coun- 
try as part of the Desert Shield operation. This 
legislation is in recognition of the sacrifice and 
commitment of the men and women serving 
our country so well in the Persian Gulf. Mak- 
ing their tax responsibilities a bit less burden- 
some is the least we can do in return. 

Specifically, the legislation would provide 
automatic tax-filing extensions to individuals 
who are serving in the Persian Gulf as part of 
the Desert Shield operation. Under the legisla- 
tion, the time for filing tax returns, claiming re- 
funds, and performing other acts required 
under the Federal tax laws would be extended 
until 60 days after the individual completes his 
or her services in the Persian Gulf as part of 
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the Desert Shield operation. No interest 
charges would be due on tax underpayments 
for the period of the automatic extension. The 
Government would pay interest, however, on 
tax refunds. 

Under current law, automatic extensions of 
time for filing Federal tax returns and perform- 
ing certain other acts required under the tax 
laws are already available for troops in an 
area which the President has designated by 
Executive order as a "combat zone." In the 
event that these conditions are fulfilled, this re- 
lief would become available. The legislation 
which | am introducing today, however, would 
provide tax relief to the Desert Shield troops in 
the Persian Gulf without regard to any require- 
ment that it be designated a combat zone, and 
without prejudice to any other tax relief cur- 
rently available. 

Under the legislation, this tax relief would be 
available as long as the President designates 
units of the Armed Forces to be part of the 
Desert Shield operation. It is anticipated that 
the Secretary of Defense shall provide to the 
Internal Revenue Service in a timely fashion 
the name and taxpayer identification number 
of each member of each designated unit per- 
forming services in the Persian Gulf area as 
part of the Desert Shield operation. It is also 
anticipated that this tax relief would be avail- 
able only in response to the imminent, tem- 
porary hostilities in the Persian Gulf area, and 
would not be perpetuated, for example, for 
permanent garrisons of troops abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge strong support of all my 
colleagues for this important legislation, and 
hope that it can be enacted as expeditiously 
as possible. 


DISABLED VETERANS DESERVE 
INFLATION INCREASE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under а 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing moments of the 101st Congress, the 
Congress attempted unsuccessfully to approve 
a cost-of-living adjustment to benefits for the 
Nation's service-disabled veterans and their 
widows. Ironically, other groups receiving Gov- 
ernment benefits did receive inflation іп- 
creases. Now, we have the opportunity to cor- 
rect this serious omission. 

Today, in an effort to expedite this matter, 
Representative Вов Stump and |, along with 
225 cosponsors, are introducing legislation 
that would provide a 5.4-percent cost-of-living 
adjustment for 2.2 million veterans who draw 
VA compensation for their service-connected 
injuries and disabilities. This increase also 
would apply to 300,000 widows and children 
of veterans who have died of service-con- 
nected causes. This COLA would be retro- 
active to January 1. 

Mr. Speaker, other important veterans legis- 
lation passed by the House and left hanging at 
the end of 1990 will be reintroduced and con- 
sidered separately in coming weeks, but it is 
of utmost importance that we move this bill 
quickly so that benefits for our service-dis- 
abled veterans can keep pace with the cost of 
living. If we approve this COLA bill without 
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delay, veterans can begin receiving the in- 
crease in their March checks. 

Passage of this bill should be the first prior- 
ity of the 102d Congress. 


THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from California [Mrs. BOXER] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, it is the 
end of an exciting day. It is swearing- 
in day, and this is my fifth time that I 
have been sworn into the Congress, 
going into my ninth year. I want to 
thank my constituents for this great 
honor. But tonight I have a heavy 
heart because I feel a great sense of un- 
easiness for this country, а great sense 
of uneasiness for our young people who 
are in the Middle East. т 

I think it is time that the Congress 
debated the Persian Gulf crisis. I am 
here tonight for that purpose. I àm 
taking some time here because I prom- 
ised my constituents that I would do 
everything that I could do to stop а 
war from starting in the Persian Gulf. 
It took us a long time to stop the Viet- 
nam war. How much better it would be 
to stop а war before it starts. So I am 
starting a dialog tonight which no 
doubt will be continued. 

In my district in California, 1,000 peo- 
ple turned out for two community 
meetings that I held, and 95 percent of 
them, by а show of hands, said they 
wanted us to find a peaceful way out of 
the Persian Gulf crisis, that they did 
not want to have to go to war. They 
said they would vote no on a resolution 
to go to war. I promised them I would 
come here and I would do what I could. 
My constituents believe that I have а 
duty and an obligation as a Member of 
this wonderful House of the people to 
uphold the Constitution of the United 
States of America, including article I, 
section 8, which gives Congress, and 
only Congress, the right to declare war. 

So I went on a lawsuit that was orga- 
nized by my colleague, Mr. RON DEL- 
LUMS of California, and the judge ruled 
on that lawsuit. He said, yes, the Con- 
gress and only the Congress, has the 
right to declare war; that the President 
is the Commander-in-Chief, and he can, 
of course, respond to an attack and he 
can act if our forces are in danger, but 
when it comes to a full-blown declara- 
tion of war, that must come from this 
Congress, not the United Nations and 
not from all the leaders of the world. 
When it comes to committing our kids, 
it is this Congress which must go on 
record. 

So I say to those who might write or 
might say that it is unpatriotic for 
Congress to debate or to disagree with 
the war option, that this is not unpa- 
triotic, that it is not unpatriotic to de- 
bate and discuss the Persian Gulf issue. 
It is patriotic. 
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I want to note that I have been 
joined in this Chamber by a leader in 
this fight to make sure that Congress 
gets to fulfill its constitutional respon- 
sibilities, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. DURBIN]. In a little while I am 
going to yield to him. I will yield to 
the gentleman in a few minutes, after I 
go through my chart. 

The thing that makes our Nation 
great, the thing that makes America 
great is not our arsenal of weapons. 
Many countries have weapons. We 
know that. We sold them to a lot of 
countries. The Soviet Union sold weap- 
ons to а lot of countries, and China 
sold weapons to a lot of countries. That 
is not what makes this country great. 

What makes this country great is our 
system, our Constitution, our free- 
doms. The whole world is choosing our 
form of government. They are sending 
for our Constitution, for our Bill of 
Rights; they are not sending for our 
weapons. They are sending for our rec- 
ipe for freedom, and in that recipe for 
freedom, in that Constitution is article 
I, section 8, and that says clearly that 
Congress, and only Congress, has the 
power to declare war. 

We debate our issues out in the open. 
We disagree with our President some- 
times, although we respect the office. 
We even disagree within parties some- 
times. We disagree with each other, but 
we are loyal, and we are respectful to 
that system that our Founders laid out 
for us. In that spirit, we bring discus- 
sion and serious debate to the great is- 
sues of the moment. 

Surely we cannot remain silent in 
the face of what could happen on Janu- 
ary 15. Surely we will not run and hide 
in the face of 300,000 of our kids on the 
ground in the sands of Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to yield to 
my colleague because he brought home 
something to me today as we discussed 
this issue. This is the moment for me 
to yield to him about what is happen- 
ing to our kids that we have over in 
Saudi Arabia. At this time it is my 
privilege to yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN]. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman from California for 
yielding and I applaud her for taking 
out this special order. 

I know we are all caught up in the 
festivities of our being sworn in again 
for the Congress. There are many par- 
ties, there are receptions, and this is а 
joyful time in this town. But while all 
this happening is taking place, most of 
us are preoccupied by what is taking 
place in Saudi Arabia, where hundreds 
of thousands of Americans and many 
others stand to risk their lives for deci- 
sions that are being made in this city. 
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I thank the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. BOXER] for calling our at- 
tention back to the important issues 
which Congress should focus on above 
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and beyond the question of whether we 
are sworn in for a new Congress. 

I of course, have strong feelings 
about this issue, as does the gentle- 
woman from California. But two of our 
colleagues, one from Texas, and опе 
from my home State of Illinois, have 
even deeper feelings, because each of 
them has а son who is presently serv- 
ing in Operation Desert Shield. 

One of my colleagues, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. COSTELLO], has a. son 
who is à paratrooper on the front line 
in Saudi Arabia. He has had the oppor- 
tunity to meet with him once and to 
speak with him a couple times by tele- 
phone. He tells me that life on the 
front line for our troops is very dif- 
ficult. For the paratroopers, they 
shower every 8 days, a hot meal every 
other day. It is not a very happy life. It 
is a tough one. We owe all of these men 
and women who are serving a great 
debt of gratitude. It goes without say- 
ing that our hearts go out to them, and 
we are doing our best to bring them 
home safely, as quickly as possible. 

But the gentlewoman from California 
[Mrs. BOXER] is going to present some 
information in this special order that 
is critically important as we consider 
several factors. 

First and foremost, as the gentle- 
woman said, is the constitutional ques- 
tion. Our Founding Fathers decided 
that before this Nation went to war 
and risked or sacrificed the lives of any 
of its soldiers and sailors, that the 
American people would have a voice in 
that process. Тһеу would speak 
through their Representatives in Con- 
gress as to whether or not we would 
run that risk. 

The President has been asked repeat- 
edly over the last several months 
whether he will come to Congress to 
ask for that authorization before going 
to war. I will have to say in fairness, he 
has been equivocal at best. 

I think the Constitution is clear and 
unequivocal. A resolution which I pro- 
posed for the Democratic caucus passed 
by a 5-to-l margin several weeks ago 
restating the congressional authority, 
the only authority, to come forward 
and decide whether there is a declara- 
tion of war. 

I hope that this Congress moves for- 
ward on that question again. I have in- 
troduced a resolution with the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT] 
asking that we bring this question be- 
fore the floor of this House of Rep- 
resentatives as quickly as possible. 

Let me make one final point here. 
The gentlewoman from California [Mrs. 
BOXER] is going to spell out in her spe- 
cial order the contributions that are 
being made by some of our allies. To 
some of them I applaud their efforts. 
They have stood, and they are joining 
us. We certainly believe that they can 
do more. 

But it is a little unseemly for the 
United States to be standing out rat- 
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tling a tin cup asking for these people, 
who are so dependent on Mideast oil, to 
contribute moneys toward this effort. 
At best they are sending checks, and 
we are sending our children. 

When you consider that the Saudi 
Arabians, for example, have enjoyed an 
additional oil profit of about $4 billion 
a month since this crisis has started, it 
is just unconscionable for me to stand 
here and try to defend why they are 
not putting more into an effort that 
has already cost the American tax- 
payers $6 billion. 

The gentlewoman from California 
[Mrs. BOXER] has called our attention 
and will in statistics and facts to the 
details of their contribution. If it is 
truly an international effort, as it 
Should be, then we should ask for more 
than we have received from our allies. 

I thank the gentlewoman for calling 
this special order. I support her and ap- 
plaud her efforts in bringing the atten- 
tion of this Congress to this critical 
issue. 

Mrs. BOXER. I thank the gentleman 
very, very much. I also want to say to 
the gentleman I look forward to debat- 
ing his resolution, the one he coau- 
thored with the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. BENNETT], to the floor, so that 
we can once and for all stand up and be 
counted on this issue of the rights and 
prerogatives of this Congress under the 
Constitution to decide if we want to 
send those kids to war. 

I am going to continue for a moment 
before yielding to my good friend from 
Oregon. 

This Congress needs answers to сег- 
tain questions. On November 14, I sent 
а letter to President Bush. I am going 
to put it in the RECORD of this special 
order. 

I said, 

Dear Mr. President, I write as an individ- 
ual Member of Congress urging you to pursue 
а more vigorous and peaceful resolution of 
the Persian Gulf crisis. 

Last week I wrote to the President, 

A friend of mine told me that her 22-year- 
old Marine Reserve son was asked to prepare 
his will before being sent to the gulf in Janu- 
ary. Mr. President, when you sent our troops 
to the gulf, you told Congress these troops 
were in no imminent danger, thereby con- 
cluding that the War Powers Act was not 
triggered. What more evidence of danger is 
there, Mr. President, than a mother watch- 
ing her young Marine son draw up his will on 
the instruction of supervisors? 

You know, when you think about it, 
what does a 22-year-old have to leave 
his mother? His love, his promise, his 
hopes, his dreams. What do they put in 
а will but that? 

I have kids who are in their twenties. 
I know what it takes to put effort into 
raising children, the love you give 
them, the support you give them, the 
love they give you back, the way they 
make you feel, how proud they make 
you feel. You do not want to see them 
die, and you certainly do not want to 
see them die in а situation that may 
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not be fair to this country, and in a sit- 
uation where there can be other ways 
out. 

So in that letter I asked the Presi- 
dent 11 questions, very  straight- 
forward. What are the estimates of 
American lives lost should we invade 
Kuwait or Iraq? 

What are the estimates of non-Amer- 
ican lives lost, both civilian and mili- 
tary? 

What are the chances of a regional 
war taking place? 

What are the chances of chemical 
weapons or biological weapons being 
used? If they are used, what are the 
lasting effects of these weapons? 

What are the chances that oil sup- 
plies would be lost if such an invasion 
or war took place? 

What economic impacts would that 
have on our country and the free 
world? 

What would the impact on Americans 
be from terrorist attacks, both at home 
and abroad, if such a war took place? 

I asked the President, when you sent 
troops to Saudi Arabia, you said they 
were being sent for defensive purposes. 
Why not replace those troops with а 
United Nations peacekeeping force at 
this time? 

I asked when you sent troops to the 
Persian Gulf, you said you would use 
economic sanctions as the way to get 
Iraq out of Kuwait. How long did you 
think it would take, and why are you 
losing patience with the approach? 

I asked about our allies' burden shar- 
ing. 

I never got an answer. I got а per- 
functory response from somebody who 
said, The answers will be coming.“ 

How can I represent my people if I 
cannot answer those fundamental ques- 
tions? If I, as a Member of Congress, 
and my colleagues, do not have the re- 
ports, the papers, the advisory memo- 
randa that the President is relying on 
to make his decisions? 

In order to represent my people, іп 
order for Congress to do its job, I de- 
cided that I would prepare a resolution 
of inquiry. I did so. I introduced it 
today with several Members, а bill that 
must be acted on within 2 weeks to get 
the answers to those questions. 

We need to know, as we do in any 
other decision, what are the risks? 
What will happen under the best of cir- 
cumstances, à quick war, and under the 
worst of circumstances, а prolonged 
war? 

We need to know that so that we can 
weigh the benefits and the risks and 
make an intelligent decision. 

This is not а time to run and hide in 
this Congress. This is а time to stand 
up and be counted. This is not a coun- 
try that is run by а king. This is а 
country that is run by the Congress, 
the President, and the judiciary. The 
people deserve nothing less than the 
promise of their democracy. The people 
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deserve nothing less than a full debate 
on this crisis. 

Our sons and daughters in the gulf 
deserve nothing less. The parents of 
these sons and daughters, and I have 
some of them in my district, and I have 
seen their pain. They cannot even talk 
about it. They must demand nothing 
less than а full debate and participa- 
tion of this Congress in this crisis. Not 
just notification. Not just for a few 
Members to be consulted, but all of us. 

You know, it may be messy to have 
this debate. It may be inconvenient to 
have this debate. It may be а wordy de- 
bate. It may be a lengthy debate. It 
may be an untidy debate. But the par- 
ents of those sons and daughters and 
those sons and daughters themselves 
need the debate, now, before the fact. 

Does it make us look weak as a coun- 
try to have this debate? On the con- 
trary, it makes us look strong. Only a 
nation that is confident of its system, 
confident of its freedom, could hold 
such a debate. 

That is what separates us from dic- 
tators like Saddam Hussein. You do 
not hear any debate in his country. 
You do not hear any quarrels in his 
country. His country is run by fear, 
fear of the gun. 

So let us show him and the world 
what democracy is а11 about, what free- 
dom is all about. Do not let him dic- 
tate our agenda. Let us show the world 
how greata country we are. 

We all want the same thing. We all 
want peace, but we may differ on how 
to get there. Let the debate begin. 
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Let us debate the alternatives to war 
open and in public so the world knows 
who we are, what we are about. We 
need to talk about when thís policy 
changed. 

I voted in favor of commending the 
President when he sent our troops to 
Saudi Arabia. And what is amazing is 
we drew the line in the sand: mission 
accomplished. We stopped them at that 
line. The hostages have come back. We 
have won victories here. No one would 
have predicted it. We did that. 

Now it is time to let the rest of the 
policy work and to make this truly be 
а multinational force keeping the 
peace. Let the sanctions work. 

We need many questions answered. 
Our greatest treasure is at stake, our 
young men and women, and our other 
treasure, our tax dollars, which must 
be guarded as well. 

History shows that war is not that 
difficult to get into. Getting out of it is 
more difficult. Getting beyond war is 
difficult. But it can be done without 
our losing our credibility and our 
strength, and the debate must begin 
because the 435 Members in this Cham- 
ber and the 100 in the other Chamber 
have something to contribute to the 
debate; they have ideas. 
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This country does not function by 
the CIA making decisions. I know our 
President got а lot of training in the 
CIA, valuable training in the CIA. That 
is covert. But when we consider taking 
this country to war, the debate must 
begin. 

There is à song that Bette Midler 
just recorded called From а Dis- 
tance," and she sings about how every- 
thing on Earth looks so beautiful from 
a distance. The sky looks so blue, the 
Earth looks so green, the people do not 
look hungry from far away, nobody 
looks to be fighting. It all looks so 
good from a distance she says, but 
when you get up close, it does not look 
as good, and we have work to do. It is 
the job of this Government working to- 
gether, all of the branches, to make it 
look good, make it good for all our peo- 
ple up close. 

From a distance, to listen to the 
President's words, it looks like it is the 
world versus Saddam Hussein. That is 
what he says, and he got the U.N. reso- 
lution, and the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Baker, flew all around this globe, and 
he is going to do it again, keeping our 
allies together. From а distance it 
sounds good. But let us get up close 
and see the sacrifices these other coun- 
tries are making. 

I have а chart here I want to share 
with Members. It shows the largest 
users of Persian Gulf oil and their con- 
tributions to the military effort in the 
gulf. 

Let us take The Netherlands; 100 per- 
cent of their oil is from the Persian 
Gulf. When President Bush talked to us 
as & Nation, he said our way of life is 
at stake here. I assume he means our 
economic way of life, because surely 
the Government of Kuwait is not a de- 
mocracy and we are not being threat- 
ened directly. 

One hundred percent of the oil that 
The Netherlands uses comes from the 
Persian Gulf. They have committed no 
ground troops. They have committed 
no dollars. So The Netherlands gets 100 
percent of its oil from the Persian Gulf, 
no ground troops, no dollars. 

The Japanese, 63 percent of their oil 
is from the Persian Gulf, no ground 
troops, even іп а defensive way, and а 
pledge of $4 billion that we just have 
not seen the check yet. I have to say 
that we still spend $27 billion а year de- 
fending the Japanese sea lanes. It is an 
outrage that they have pledged $4 bil- 
lion and we have not even seen it yet. 

Spain, 59 percent of its oil is from the 
Persian Gulf, no ground troops, no dol- 
lars pledged. : 

France, 38 percent, 8,400 ground 
troops, no dollars pledged. 

Italy, 36 percent of its oil is from the 
Persian Gulf, no ground troops, no dol- 
lars. 

Australia, 22 percent of its oil is from 
the Persian Gulf, no ground troops, no 
dollars. 
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The United Kingdom, 16 percent, 
24,000 troops, the most troops of anyone 
else in this list, no dollars. 

Germany, 11 percent, no ground 
troops, not even in a defensive capac- 
ity, and $2 billion pledged, and we hope 
we will receive that. 

The United States of America, 11 per- 
cent of our oil is from the Persian Gulf, 
300,000 ground troops, not to mention 
other troops in the area and $30 billion 
for a year’s worth of that commitment. 

It does not take a rocket scientist to 
see that something is wrong with this 
chart. If our economic lifestyle is at 
stake, as the President has stated, cer- 
tainly these other countries have a 
worse situation facing them, and yet 
they do not make anywhere near the 
commitment of America. 

There is one thing I have in my mind, 
a vision in my mind and I just cannot 
get it out of my mind, which is the joy 
and happiness that Secretary of State 
Baker and the President expressed 
when the U.N. resolution was passed. I 
looked behind that U.N. resolution and 
I knew that they were not commiting 
very much to the effort, and I said why 
are they so happy. It is as if these 
countries are saying, “Со, America, go 
protect our oil with your sons and 
daughters and your treasure, and we 
will thank you for it, and we will vote 
yes on a resolution in the United Na- 
tions.”’ 

We need to know more. We need to 
know what commitments were made to 
these countries to get their vote in the 
United Nations, and that is part of 
what my resolution of inquiry will ask 
for. 

I think the American people need to 
know this. I think they have to get 
mad about this. I think we need a mul- 
tinational force, truly multinational, 
truly a fair representation of the world 
on the sands of Saudi Arabia to keep 
our eye on Saddam Hussein. 

Let the sanctions work. America will 
do its fair share, but not such an enor- 
mous and disproportionate share. It is 
wrong. It is wrong for our country. 

I want to yield to my colleague from 
Oregon, PETER DEFAZIO, a leader in the 
fight to make sure that Congress gets 
its say in this matter. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and would like to return to 
the chart for a moment. I think she is 
making an extraordinary point here 
that has been little noted in the Amer- 
ican press. 

It is true, the United States is de- 
pendent for approximately 10 percent 
of our oil supply on the Persian Gulf 
region. So, should that supply dis- 
appear tomorrow, certainly we would 
be inconvenienced, but with fleet 
standards or something else, we could 
overcome that rather readily. 

However, these other nations would 
be facing economic catastrophe or col- 
lapse were there a real threat to their 
oil being cut off, and this is a point 
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that just needs to be made again and 
again. Why is it that the United States 
is there in such numbers and at such 
extraordinary expense and extraor- 
dinary risk to our young men and 
women in that magnitude, and these 
other countries, which are theoreti- 
cally so much more at risk, are not 
there? 

Look at the people of Saudi Arabia. 
One would think that with a fierce foe 
on the border, if there were imminent 
an invasion, they might at least insti- 
tute a draft or call up some young men 
to the reserves. No, we do not find that 
going on in Saudi Arabia. We do not 
find that they are making any extraor- 
dinary effort to put troops on the front 
lines. It is the United States that is 
transporting troops 10,000 miles to put 
them on the front lines. 
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It was not the people of Saudi Ara- 
bia, not the Gulf Coordinating Council. 

They just had à meeting, and they 
met, and they thanked brother Arab 
nations for all their efforts in the war. 
They did not thank the United States 
for our efforts to keep them free in 
that region. 

Mrs. BOXER. Could the gentleman 
repeat that? I had not heard that. I am 
completely just stunned. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. The Gulf Coordinating 
Council just finished their summit last 
week. Тһеу put out numerous pro- 
nouncements congratulating one an- 
other and other nations in the gulf for 
their extraordinary efforts and co- 
operation but not a word was said 
about the U.S. efforts. They have yet 
to visit or acknowledge our troops. 
They are just, you know, it is there, we 
are taken for granted somehow, or we 
are the mercenaries, or they are so 
used to having people do their work 
that we have just become part of that 
function, like the people they have 
used for many years to run the oil 
fields and clean the houses and other 
things. 

If there is this extraordinary threat 
of invasion and of а takeover of that 
region by this heinous person, then one 
would think that they would be calling 
up their young people, that they would 
have а call to arms, they would be 
there in greater numbers, and that 
goes back to the earlier point that the 
gentlewoman was making which is: 
Why did the President of the United 
States and the Secretary, and I ap- 
plaud their use of the United Nations. 
Ithink that was very wise. 

I applaud the fact that we originally 
sent the Air Force and the Navy to pre- 
vent the invasion of Saudi Arabia. But 
the gentlewoman is right. At what 
point did we switch from defensive, 
from using the sanctions, from waiting 
out and bringing down Hussein through 
economic and political will and might, 
when did we change to the inevitability 
оға war, war that by all accounts 
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would be fought on his terms rather 
than our terms, a massive ground war 
which would be an extraordinary mis- 
take for this Nation, for that region? 
What is our long-term objective in the 
region? 

Is it to bring peace and stability? Or 
is it purely expediency? 

When Iran was the boogie man in the 
region, we supported Hussein. We built 
him up. He attacked Iran with chemi- 
cal weapons. We cheered him on. We 
said nothing. He blew up the U.S.S. 
Stark killing sailors, and never ac- 
counting for how that attack took 
place. We said. That is OK. We do not 
need really to investigate that. All we 
need is а simply apology." He attacked 
his own people, the Kurds, with poison 
gas. 

А few days or 2 weeks before the in- 
vasion, we were debating on the floor 
of this House cutting off aid to Iraq, 
and the President and the Secretary of 
State were lobbying against that. 
Three days before, our ambassador sat 
down with him and said, “Мг. Presi- 
dent, this is an inter-Arab dispute. Тһе 
United States is not involved in this 
matter." One would think that if we 
were going to bring the Nation to war 
that we might have told him before he 
invaded Kuwait. 

What is the long-term objective, Mr. 
President? We have got to ask. Where 
has the administration been? 

Where are they now? We are now 
lurching toward Syria. We are embrac- 
ing the one person in that region who 
probably is а worse terrorist and а 
worse person than Saddam Hussein, 
Hafez Assad, who harbors Abu Nidal, 
the people who probably blew up Pan 
Am 108, the people who assassinated 
our Marines in Lebanon, and suddenly 
their enemy is our enemy, and they are 
our friend. We are embracing them. 
They are taking over Lebanon basi- 
cally with our consent. 

Mrs. BOXER. The gentleman is so ar- 
ticulate on this point. What it seems to 
me is happening is that we are becom- 
ing like à Saddam Hussein, in other 
words, rather than the open debate 
that we always have in this Nation, 
rather than а coherent policy that I 
thought we used to have, rather than 
standing tall for human rights and 
never meeting with a leader such as 
the leader of Syria, we are doing that 
for expediency sake. That is not like 
this country. There is something wrong 
with that. 

I think the gentleman is so right to 
interject that into this debate. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Where the gentle- 
woman started is where we should re- 
turn to. Let us return to the basics of 
our democracy and our leadership of 
the free world and that is the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America 
and the fact that we have an elected 
body here to represent the people of 
America to engage in these difficult is- 
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sues, to have a full and fair debate and 
to exert the will of the Nation. 

If we have a debate on this floor and 
we decide and we vote for war, so be it. 
Then the people of America are com- 
mitted to war and we should support 
that war and go forward as best we can 
as a Nation. 

But absent that debate, absent con- 
sultation by the President, significant 
consultation, with the U.S. Congress 
under the War Powers Act, I believe 
that the President is in jeopardy of vio- 
lating the Constitution of the United 
States and doing grievous harm to our 
democracy, to our Nation, committing 
us to a war to which I believe the Na- 
tion is not ready yet to be committed 
and, in fact, undermining our leader- 
ship of the free world, undermining our 
leadership of the new world order that 
the President likes to talk about. 

No one doubts that the United States 
of America could destroy Saddam Hus- 
sein. We have the greatest nuclear ar- 
senal in the world. We could destroy 
him in a second if we so wished. We 
could obliterate him for all time from 
the face of the Earth. 

Sometimes a great nation shows its 
greatness and leads the world by re- 
straining itself from such force and en- 
gaging in other productive actions. 

Everything points to the fact that 
the sanctions are working. When the 
President’s own head of the CIA says 
that the sanctions are working, we are 
bringing him to his knees, within 6 
months his military capabilities will 
be significantly degraded, rationing is 
being imposed upon his people, he is be- 
coming very unpopular, and we have 
the entire world cooperating in these 
sanctions; what would it hurt to wait a 
bit longer and wait out the sanctions 
rather than killing tens of thousands of 
young Americans, men and women, and 
young Arabs in a fight that will prob- 
ably destabilize the entire region, bring 
down the King of Jordan and other 
moderates in that region, and throw 
that region into turmoil that, I believe, 
will last throughout our entire life- 
times. 

It makes no sense to this Member of 
Congress nor does it seem to make 
much sense to my constituents. 

Mrs. BOXER. I thank the gentleman 
for participating in this special order. I 
think he has raised some important is- 
sues. 

As he pointed out, sanctions are 
going to take patience. Does anyone 
know how I know that? The President 
said that. As a matter of fact, I remem- 
ber so clearly, and he said it with great 
belief. He said. We need a lot of pa- 
tience." I want to know why he 
changed his mind. What changed his 
mind? He said we need patience, we 
need to have a defensive posture in 
Saudi Arabia, and then suddenly he ac- 
tivated another 200,000 troops, and we 
are set for a war without debate. 
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Mr. DEFAZIO. People say, and I have 
heard members of the administration 
say, Well, the American people are 
not patient. We cannot wait that out.” 
I would point to the fact that we wait- 
ed on the border of the Soviet Union 
and East Germany for 50 years after 
World War II until we won the cold war 
and the wall and those dictatorships 
came tumbling down. We have been on 
the border in Korea for 37 years since 
an armistice was declared in that area. 
The United States has tremendous 
Staying power when our cause is just, 
and we can wait out this two-bit tin- 
horn dictator, and we can bring him to 
his knees through economic and politi- 
cal sanctions. 

I am convinced that we are a great 
enough power to do that, and that the 
American people have the staying 
power to committing this Nation to 
doing that. That to me is a preferable 
course to a hasty rush to a war and the 
potential catastrophe that would take 
tens of years to undo. 

Mrs. BOXER. I thank the gentleman 
again. The gentleman is so right. 

This is really an opportunity for us 
in what President Bush calls the new 
world order to put together a truly 
multinational group to handle these 
kinds of hot spots. We are going to 
have them. Throughout the world's his- 
tory we will have people like Saddam 
Hussein, and as the gentlewoman from 
Colorado [Mrs. SCHROEDER] says, if we 
become the 9-1-1 of the world, we are 
just not going to function. We are 
going to go broke. 

We already have a $300 billion deficit. 
We cannot do the things we need to do. 

I want to tell the Members one story 
that came out of my community meet- 
ing in which а young Kuwaiti woman 
came to speak at the community meet- 
ing, again, 1,000 people at these two 
meetings, and this young woman was 
very emotional. She was encouraging 
the United States to free her country, 
Kuwait, and she was very moved, and 
she said in a very broken voice: 

My country is in trouble. War has already 
Started in my country. They are doing ter- 
rible things to our people. They are raping 
our women. It ís hell. 

A gentleman came up after this 
woman, and he said to her: 

Young lady, I feel so terrible for you. It 
must be а terrible thing. But I have news for 
you, too. There are women getting raped in 
America every day, and we do not have 
enough money for rape crisis centers. We do 
not have prevention programs. We cannot 
help our own people. We have 37 million peo- 
ple without health insurance. I feel so much 
for you, and we will do what we can to help, 
but we cannot take on ali the burdens and 
this type of commitment unless it is as part 
of а multinational, truly multinational, 
force. 

So we have an opportunity to work 
ourselves into а new time here where 
America is one of the leaders, where we 
have а highly mobile international 
force under the United Nations to move 
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quickly as we did in Saudi Arabia to 
draw the line in the sand against ag- 
gression and to do what we need to do 
as part of this new world order. 

This is the opportunity we have with 
this crisis, but we will blow it if it is 
America, and America only, that loses 
its treasure. It is not fair, and it is not 
just. 
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Let the sanctions continue, as my 
colleague from Oregon said. Eventually 
they will force Hussein to mediate and 
get out of Kuwait. I, for one, think we 
should let medicine in. We should let 
food in, but we must not allow him to 
continue his military machine, апа 
eventually those spare parts will not 
get in. Eventually, the sanctions will 
work, and again, the administration 
people say they are working. We must 
encourage mediation of this dispute, 
and I am very pleased that it looks like 
there is going to be one chance, hope- 
fully, for that to take place, and I en- 
courage that. I think we could have 
mediation that would result in Iraq 
getting out of Kuwait, if those sanc- 
tions continue, that would result in а 
test ban treaty, and nonproliferation 
treaties on nuclear weapons, and it 
could produce а treaty banning the 
proliferation of chemical and biological 
weapons. 

We know how to negotiate. This 
country has done incredible things. We 
are helping negotiate in the Cambodian 
situation, and I hope it works. We 
helped negotiate in Nicaragua, and I 
hope it will work. We helped negotiate 
Camp David when Israel and Egypt 
came to а peaceful agreement that has 
lasted all these years. If we have done 
that, we can help negotiate peace in 
this circumstance. 

Again, we have had two of our goals 
accomplished. Hussein has stopped at 
the Saudi Arabian line, and the hos- 
tages are freed, and now we can allow 
those sanctions to work. 

The American people have sacrificed 
during these years of the cold war. It 
has not been easy for Americans. We 
spent $4 trillion defending NATO from 
the Warsaw Pact. We spent untold bil- 
lions defending the Japanese sealanes, 
and we are still doing it. This is a gold- 
en moment in history. If we are correct 
on the way we handle this dispute, that 
is through а multinational U.N. peace- 
keeping operation, not American ver- 
sus Saddam Hussein, but truly the 
world versus Saddam Hussein. If we do 
that, we will be able to have a peace 
dividend in this country. We will be 
able to bring those dollars home. We 
will be able to reduce our deficit. We 
will be able to invest in our people. It 
is so long overdue. We did have pa- 
tience. Fifty years in the cold war. We 
can come out of the cold war now if we 
handle this situation correctly. We 
must be a leader in à new way, а way 
to bring the world together to stop ag- 
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gression, not just by rhetoric and say- 
ing the world is united, but in reality, 
зо that this kind of chart will never be 
shown again. When it is shown, it is 
going to show an equal contribution by 
the people of the world to peace. I am 
not saying that we will never have an- 
other problem in the world. I could not 
вау that, but I am saying that if we can 
get beyond war in this case, we will 
have started off in the postcold war 
area on the correct foot. We will be 
strong. We will be wise. Most of all, we 
will follow this Constitution by allow- 
ing the Congress into this debate. 

Ihave to tell Members the wisdom of 
our country lies not in the White 
House, not in these Chambers, not even 
in the halls of the Supreme Court. The 
wisdom of this country lies in our peo- 
ple. Our people have the wisdom. Mem- 
bers should have heard those thousand 
people talking to me. They know that 
there is a better way, other than send- 
ing those ground troops, into war. They 
know. They have seen the sacrifices of 
past generations. What is amazing to 
me, if we listen carefully, it is the 
former generals that are coming out 
and saying, Slow down." It is even 
Senator DOLE, a Republican leader in 
the Senate who says that this country 
is not ready for war. He knows the hell 
of war. He has been there. I do not 
know the hell of war. I only know what 
I read. I only know what people tell 
me. I feel it in my heart, but I cannot 
even imagine. 

As a matter of fact, when people say 
to me, “Do you think, BARBARA, this 
country is going to go to маг,” I do not 
even answer the question, because to 
me, to make that leap to think of those 
kids going into war is too big of a leap 
for me to make. Therefore, I hope this 
diplomatic effort by the President, by 
the Secretary of State, is successful. 
They will not haggle over what time of 
the day to meet, what day of the week 
to meet. Meet and talk; meet and talk, 
because there is too much at stake. 
What is really at stake here at this 
point in our history, are hundreds of 
thousands of our kids, and many other 
people, that will be hurt if aggressive 
action is taken. 

Saddam Hussein has to be on notice 
that the world does not go along with 
his view of it. The world does not look 
kindly on one nation taking over an- 
other nation. That is clear. But we 
stopped him at the Saudi line. Every- 
one knows right now if he took aggres- 
sive action that would be it for him. He 
knows that. So let Members try to re- 
solve the matter peacefully. If we do, 
when history is written, it would be 
said that at a very difficult moment in 
history, the American people and its 
leaders in the White House, in the Con- 
gress, and all the streets of America, 
pulled together and figured out a bet- 
ter way. If we do that, I know this 
country will reach its greatness, be- 
cause we will be able to take our re- 
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sources and use them to make this the 
greatest Nation on Earth. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and to extend their re- 
marks on the subject of my special 
order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from California? 

There was no objection. 


HIGHEST PRIORITY: DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE REFORM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under а 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, today, 
taking the opportunity presented to 
Members by this first day in the life of 
the 102d Congress in our history, I in- 
troduced legislation which I consider 
to be of the highest priority: deposit 
insurance reform, and as an insepa- 
rable adjunct, reform of our regulatory 
system, if it can be called a system. 

Two years ago, the House gave me a 
tremendous and high privilege, the 
high honor and responsibility to be the 
chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. Today, 
I have the renewed privilege, and 
hence, the equal honor to serve in that 
capacity again. Two years ago, the 
highest priority for the committee was 
to reform the savings and loan indus- 
try, a path that has proved to be far 
more costly than anyone ever imag- 
ined, made tougher by economic condi- 
tions that combine the problem of that 
industry and, of course, today with the 
long shadow of war and the toll already 
taken, and the impact on our economy, 
with the altered cost of energy. 

Let me say by way of parenthesis, 
that I called a hearing of the commit- 
tee this last month. Тһе idea was to re- 
view the economic impact of the devel- 
opments in the Persian Gulf area, as it 
is so called, and we brought forth some 
preeminent witnesses. 

Unfortunately, the press ignored all 
but one, and that was Chairman Green- 
span, who to his everlasting credit ac- 
cepted my invitation to appear before 
the committee. 

Chairman Greenspan said, and it was 
overlooked by the press, the most im- 
pressive thing of all, and he said that if 
indeed we are, and he said, "I am not 
saying we are in a recession, because 
who defines that, but we are in a down- 
turn. I am very disturbed by the in- 
creased incidence of unemployment"— 
and let me say this by way of added pa- 
rentheses. Let me give some statistics. 
He did not give them. I got them from 
other sources, official Government 
Sources. 
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In the month of October, our country 
lost 173,000-plus jobs. In the month of 
November alone, we lost 287,000-plus 
jobs, so we may not be in a recession. 
We may be in what we would have al- 
ways called a depression. 

So we see the impact now, even with- 
out a shooting phase. God willing, I 
hope we never will see that, but all we 
can do is hope and pray. 

So that even though we did not stop 
or stem the bloodletting that had been 
suffered by the people in the case of the 
S&L industry, and mostly because we 
have no control over the administra- 
tive process once the Congress legis- 
lates general policy, reforms and sets 
up а regulatory umbrella. 

Under the Constitution, there is no 
way that we can constitutionally go in 
and preempt the executive branch from 
the administrative responsibility. 

I wish we had that power, because I 
could have absolutely had at least 
some say-so in avoiding the basic rea- 
sons why the bloodletting has not been 
stemmed, and therefore the escalating 
and the exponential increase in the 
projected cause of the resolution of 
even the S&L's, not talking about 
banks even. 

Let me say again, more banks have 
failed than S&L’s; so that not having 
any power to control party administra- 
tion, the lateness of appointment of 
key officials to the agencies that re- 
sulted from the reform bill, we have to 
sit back and do the best we can by 
being patient and by exerting good will 
toward those who do have the respon- 
sibility of administering, yet in great 
anxiety seeing the things that should 
be done are not being done, things that 
are being done should not be done. 

The industry that remains is one 
with sound standards, nevertheless. 
Two-thirds of the S&L industry is still 
there. 

With tough regulation and sober out- 
look, the crooks are being steadily and 
resolutely jailed. Its high fliers have 
been run off and the remains of 
wrecked institutions are being cleaned 
up, and as I say, not as efficiently as 
we would like, but at least it is being 
done. 

This task and the money to carry it 
out must be continued, however, pain- 
ful the process might be and however 
slow and unyielding the response to 
our legislative advice is continuing to 
be. 

Today we face still another great re- 
form task, one of great complexity, but 
one that is unavoidable if we are to 
prevent another deposit insurance de- 
bacle. As a matter of fact, we do. 

It is clear, as I have been saying, that 
the two main insurance funds are 
broke. It is clear that that is dramatic 
evidence that the system has broken 
down, as some of us have been antici- 
pating, predicting, and talking about 
for over 20 years. 
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Today we must confront the task of 
rebuilding the bank insurance fund and 
reform the way the deposit insurance 
system is administered. At the same 
time, we must overhaul the way finan- 
cial institutions are regulated. We 
must do these things because it does 
little good to throw tens of billions of 
new dollars into a system that has bro- 
ken down. 

Failure to understand reform would 
be akin to putting more oil into the 
crank case of & broken down motor. 
The system might run awhile, but it 
would foul the air, never run right, and 
in the end be too costly to fix. 

Every nation must have a banking 
system that is efficient, that is respon- 
sive to the economic needs of the coun- 
try, that serves the public well, and 
that enjoys public confidence above all. 

This must be а system that operates 
in à safe and sound manner, that is 
well regulated, and that is capable of 
operating in a profitable manner. 

It is not enough for us merely to 
guarantee depositories and depositors 
against loss. The best insurance in the 
world will not work if the building and 
fire codes are not good or are not en- 
forced, nor is insurance any good if it 
is so costly that no one can afford its 
burden. 

Today the Nation's banks are operat- 
ing in à climate wholly changed from 
that of 10 years ago, much less than 
that over 50 years ago, which was be- 
fore the war and in а depression when 
this system was basically formed. They 
are ill-equipped to do so and the vast 
number of bank failures in the past few 
years proves this. 

Ten years ago the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation was rebating in- 
surance premiums to banks. Today the 
corporation reserves stand at their 
lowest levels in history. That is how 
dramatically this picture has changed. 

The highest priority my committee 
has is to overhaul the banking system, 
and that task must begin immediately. 

I wish I could have had my way 2 
years ago and could have joined it to 
the S&L reform, but of course that was 
impossible. 

I ат introducing legislation today 
that addresses major elements of the 
deposit insurance system's problems 
and that overhauls the regulatory sys- 
tem for all depository institutions. It 
will be known as H.R. 6. 

This bill also contains a number of 
badly needed reforms that will require 
depository institutions to be far more 
responsive than they are today to the 
needs of the average customer. 

The bill I am offering today con- 
centrates on safety and soundness be- 
cause this is what must come before all 
else in banking and finance; but banks 
also need a more reasonable oppor- 
tunity to be profitable if they are to be 
safe, sound, and efficient. 

It would do us little good to engineer 
a safe automobile if no one could afford 
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to build it, so we must also find ways 
to make banks more competitive than 
they are today so that they can attract 
the capital they need to carry out their 
vital economic functions. 

The essential first step, however, is 
to develop a framework within which a 
better banking system can safely oper- 
ate. There are certain simple principles 
that I want to discuss. First, the regu- 
lators of financial institutions should 
be independent. They should be inde- 
pendent of narrow industry interests, 
independent of narrow agency turf in- 
terests, and independent of transitory 
political interests. 

Too often regulators have been cap- 
tured by the industry that they are 
supposed to be regulating, or crippled 
by interagency fueds or cowed by polit- 
ical pressures generated by those who 
find effective regulation inconvenient. 

Second, those who charter and regu- 
late institutions should be separate 
from those who insure deposits. 

Let me say for the record and in all 
justice to myself, because rather than 
ever having been commended, I have 
been more criticized than not for hav- 
ing spoken out in this well and this 
forum since the first month I came to 
the Congress, going now on 30 years, 
because it is this that I have discussed 
and this particular issue that since the 
first credit crunch in June 1966, I 
brought to the then great chairman, 
my fellow Texan, Mr. Patman, saying 
because we had the first credit crunch 
in June and that is what they called it 
for the first time, because the prime in- 
terest rate was jacked up overnight 1 
whole percentage point and that imme- 
diately affected the S&L industry that 
was traveling with a certain privilege 
of what was known then as regulation 
2, which is fancy language, and what it 
means is that the law gave them a lit- 
tle advantage in interest yield so they 
could compete with other financial in- 
stitutions in offering long-term fixed 
30-уеаг mortgages. 
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In other words, lending long and bor- 
rowing short. Unless they had a little 
advantage, nobody could stay in busi- 
ness if you do that, lend long and bor- 
row short. 

So that 1-percent prime interest rate 
hike destroyed and made them vulner- 
able, destroyed their stability. How- 
ever, the interest rate picture leveled 
off. 

But I warned, and I went to the 
chairman and I said: 

Mr. Chairman, the problem here is that 
this S&L industry, the same arm that in- 
sures is also chartering and that is not good. 
That is going to prove ultimately, some dim 
day, and I hope never, but I think the possi- 
bility and potential is there for disaster. 

I said unlike the bank insurance 
fund, the FDIC, all that does is insure, 
it does not charter. But when I said 
"bank" that triggered in his mind an 
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objection. He was known as Mr. S&L 
and he was also fought intensely and 
he fought back at what he called the 
big eastern banking interests. 

So I think that second in this vital 
function we separate the insuring from 
the chartering function. Each has 
served as a check against the other. 

A regulator that is also an insurer 
has а built-bin conflict which can lead 
to disaster, as we saw in the case of the 
old S&L Insurance Corporation. 

Third, regulation should be unified 
rather than split, scattered as it is 
today. 

Fourth, regulation should be firm, 
unquestionably so. This regulation 
should reward good management, just 
as effectively as it punishes bad man- 
agement. 

Fifth, deposit insurance should be op- 
erated solely for its real purpose, the 
protection of ordinary depositors, not a 
guarantor, as it is today, of 99.5 percent 
of all deposits. 

The average deposit in American 
commercial banks, insured banks, is 
not even $8,700. That means that there 
are a lot of Americans that have less 
than that. This is a median average. 

So who is getting all of these pay- 
offs? That is why I have said that the 
way they have been doing it, it is a 
bottomless pit. It will never have the 
money to pay out because they are 
paying out 99.5 percent of all deposits. 
That includes the uninsured, that in- 
cludes those multimillionaires who 
have more than $100,000 and are being 
paid out as if they were insured, re- 
gardless of size and regardless of the 
intent of the law. Now no insurance 
system can survive if it proposes to un- 
derwrite every risk, and such a system 
only increases laxity and risky behav- 
ior, with the ironic result that it mag- 
nifies instability. 

Sixth, the deposit insurance system 
is intended to serve depositors with 
convenient and affordable services, and 
the law should foster a responsive sys- 
tem of consumer banking services. 

'ÜThose are the principles upon which 
my bill rests. I want to emphasize that 
I am also concerned with the profit- 
ability of the banking system. А sys- 
tem that is not profitable cannot at- 
tract capital, cannot provide affordable 
Services and cannot function effec- 
tively as a provider of credit. A system 
that cannot compete effectively cannot 
survive, and no regulatory system, 
however elaborate, can keep afloat a 
system that cannot compete. 

Let me highlight the main features 
of the bill as I am offering it today. 

First it restricts deposit insurance to 
the $100,000 per account that the law al- 
ways intended and still does. Any de- 
positor could insure $100,000 at any one 
time. In addition, insure an equal 
amount placed in a retirement account 
such as à Keogh or individual retire- 
ment account. But the bill would pro- 
hibit paying off multimillion dollar ac- 
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counts that are now insured for insti- 
tutional investors and professional in- 
vestors of one kind or another. 

Today there are simply no effective 
limits on the amount of insurance de- 
posits and therefore no limits on the 
amount of taxpayers’ liability. 

The reason is short and simple. There 
has been а usurpation, improperly, by 
the regulatory authorities who have in- 
terpreted such odious practices as ''too 
big to fail." This is not only a threat to 
the taxpayer, it also saps the banking 
system of needed discipline. 

The limit I am proposing effectively 
covers every average depositor 10 times 
over, and it also protects virtually 
every saver who wants to protect his 
nest egg. 

The limit I am proposing simply re- 
States and makes effective the intent 
of the law to provide ample deposit in- 
surance for the average depositor. 

The legislation will send into the 
field а streamlined and coordinated 
regulatory force, armed with the 
power, the mandatory power to inter- 
vene swiftly when an institution’s con- 
ditions deteriorate. 

No longer will the regulator be able 
to hem and haw, to engage in wishful 
thinking while institutions drop to 
zero net worth and become basket 
cases left for the care and feeding by 
taxpayers. 

When the gauges creep into the red 
zone, the regulators must act, limit ad- 
ditional exposure to the insurance 
fund, and require stiff remedial steps. 
Examinations will no longer be a some- 
time thing. They will be an annual af- 
fair. States that carry out their own 
examinations for State chartered insti- 
tutions must meet federally prescribed 
standards if they want Federal insur- 
ance. 

Accounting standards are upgraded, 
and institutions with $100 million or 
more in assets must have annual au- 
dits. Institutions that run lucrative 
offshore and other foreign operations 
will be required to pay premiums on 
deposits in those institutions. 

When the National Bank of Washing- 
ton was closed earlier last year, FDIC 
paid off depositors in the institution’s 
Nassau branch, a branch which had not 
paid one single dime into the insurance 
fund 


My bill ends that inequitable and 
costly charade. 

Institutions that engage in risky ac- 
tivities, such as Charlie Keating did, 
will pay at the insurance window in the 
form of risk-based premiums. No more 
free rides for the high flyers. 

The Federal deposit insurance fund 
should not be used to underwrite the 
risky or the imprudent practices of 
State-chartered institutions as has 
happened in the past. 

Federally insured institutions would 
be restricted to the practices permitted 
to federally chartered institutions. 
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Nor should an institution system be 
required to grant insurance on an auto- 
matic basis to institutions that get a 
new charter, as they are today. 

The decision to insure would be sepa- 
rate from the decision to charter. 

All insurance functions will be placed 
in this unitary structure that I call the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
and the Federal Reserve will then con- 
tinue to essentially have a role in mon- 
etary and economic policy. 

The legislation also provides new 
safeguards for the customers of finan- 
cial institutions. The taxpayers would 
Stand behind the insurance and regu- 
latory system, that is. 

These provisions include require- 
ments for а clear statement of interest 
on accounts, basic banking services, 
improvement to community reinvest- 
ment and strengthening antidiscrimi- 
nation efforts in lending and machin- 
ery to ensure that consumer laws are 
enforced. I believe the regulatory sys- 
tem should be consolidated and made 
independent. 

This would cut out the kind of cost- 
ly, inefficient, overlapping, and in 
many respects, irrational regulation 
today. 

А unified system can look at holding 
companies, banks and their affiliates 
in а way that is close to impossible 
today. And a unified system will have 
unified concepts. What is capital for? 

One would be capital for another. 
What is one kind of risk in one case in 
an institution of а given nature will be 
the same kind of risk in another, and 
this regulatory system should be inde- 
pendent, as I have said earlier and re- 
peat now, capable of making objective 
assessments without regard to narrow 
interests of industry or agency or of 
politics or external politics. 
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The examination and supervisory 
functions of the Federal Reserve, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the National Credit Union 
Administration and the Office of Thrift 
Supervision will be placed in one new 
agency that I would call the Federal 
Depository Institutions Regulatory 
Agency. Тһе legislation puts heavy 
new responsibility on the holding com- 
panies, the payment of the insured in- 
stitutions, to curtail risky activities in 
the subsidiaries making them liable for 
losses in the insurance fund. 

This bill provides and represents a 
first step. It is not all that needs to be 
done or all that must be done. But it 
represents the first essential step to- 
ward rationalizing a regulatory system 
that no longer is workable. 

President John Kennedy was a great 
and personal friend, used to say that a 
thousand mile trip or voyage had to 
begin with the first step, and this is 
what this reflects and represents. It is 
a first essential step, as I say, toward а 
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rational regulatory system, toward 
making regulation effective, toward re- 
storing deposit insurance to its real 
purpose and toward insuring a system 
that is responsible to the public need. 

I have said, and I will say now be- 
cause I can see it is going to be con- 
troversial, I will be fired at from all di- 
rections, that the interests that are 
out to protect their interest no matter 
what the cost is to the general interest 
have already pitched their tents on the 
Potomac since last year. I know that. 
But as always I have ultimate and su- 
preme confidence in the good will, the 
good judgment, the good faith, and the 
absolute sense of responsibility I know 
is inherent in every one of the col- 
leagues that I happen to know person- 
ally, whether they like me or do not 
like me, or whether they agree with me 
or do not. I have, and I always, assume 
that a colleague's motives are of the 
purest, like I think mine are, until 
proven otherwise by any doubt by ac- 
tions that all then can judge. 

So, having that faith, and given this 
as a first step, and having the prime re- 
sponsibility as chairman of this com- 
mittee, to set the agenda, mark the 
course, blaze а trail, the bill today rep- 
resents that effort. 

Much more will be said about this as 
the Congress proceeds. We face no 
greater need than to act on the prob- 
lems that this bill is addressing. 

I urge my colleagues to become ac- 
quainted with the issues and to weigh 
carefully these recommendations, for 
what we are-dealing with is the very 
foundation of а robust economy, and I 
wil go further. I am not going to go 
into that issue. But it is the one that 
worries me more even than this, and 
that ís our precarious situation with 
the currency that is fast on the road to 
debauchery. 

What good does it do us to boast of 
our standard of living which has been 
under attack? How can we say we have 
any kind of defense mechanism, or 
much of freedom, if we suffer the loss 
of the value of our currency? The dol- 
lar has lost 55 percent of its value in 
less than 6 years. 

Mr. Speaker, this cannot go on. We 
аге in danger, and my biggest fear, be- 
cause to me it is а clear and present 
fear, is that the dollar will be sup- 
planted and replaced as the inter- 
national reserve unit, and I cannot tell 
my colleagues what that will mean. 
That means we are gone. We are the 
only nation whose citizens have the 
luxury of paying their debts in their 
own currency. The dollar is replaced, 
and the danger is great. 

Nobody will listen to me. Again this 
is something I have been talking about 
since 1979, in August. 

But as of à year now it is clear, it is 
limpidly clear, that our Nation is аба 
precipice. Should I not speak out? Yes, 
I am, even if nobody listens. 
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This is an issue that sounds almost 
esoteric to the average, but it has ev- 
erything to do with whether we have a 
continued economic freedom, even if it 
is relative, or we do not. And the 
threat is great. It would not take 
much. 

When I have thrown this out to the 
great leaders in finance, in govern- 
ment, in private, international bank- 
ing, I am told the same thing: “Oh, 
well, you know it's not going to hap- 
pen. If it does, it will be in some long, 
distant future," and when I say, Why 
not? Why can't it happen in 6 months? 
In à year?," they cannot tell me; they 
say, It's not likely." 

But then this is what the great com- 
mittee on national economics аб a 
point was telling Herbert Hoover in 
June 1929. In the words of the commit- 
tee, it said, “Мг. President, we see 
nothing but unrestricted, unlimited 
prosperity to the foreseeable future.“ 
That was in May and June 1929, and 
you had that Black Friday that follow- 
ing October. 

We know there are things we cannot 
predict, but we know there are things 
that we can project because of the fact 
that we are charged with knowledge, 
and so I have spoken out, and I am say- 
ing now, even though I am straying 
from the basic subject matter, because 
why? I am not straying because no 
matter what we do domestically, we 
can solve all our problems domesti- 
cally, but we have no control over 
these external forces now over which 
we no longer have control. 

Irepeat, my colleagues. I am urging 
my colleagues to become intimately 
acquainted, and I want them to know, 
whether they are a member of this 
committee or not, I will continue to do 
what I pledge exactly the first week of 
the opening of the 10186 Congress. I 
said I will come before this forum, 
which I have used greatly, and I will 
give my colleagues an accounting of 
what I, as the newly elected chairman 
of the Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs, intend to do and 
thus far have been able to do, and that 
Idid all through the 101st Congress. 

Even as late as after adjournment of 
the 101st Congress I sent each Member, 
not just the members of the commit- 
tee, Members of the House, what the 
intent was by way of reform which is 
reflected in this bill I introduced 
today. With these reforms we can 
newly energize the engines of our econ- 
omy. Without them we will only grow 
weaker. 

Mr. Speaker, the issues are tough, 
but does that mean we do not try to 
confront and overcome? 

Let me say that just within the last 
32 hours we have had ominous develop- 
ments in the State of Rhode Island. 
There the newly elected Governor has 
just in effect declared a bank and cred- 
it union holiday. And today I got the 
first statistics from the staff in Rhode 
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Island. Fifteen credit unions have been 
closed reflecting $1.5 billion of finan- 
cial net worth. 
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They wil only be able to save 
through Federal chartering 4 out of the 
15. Why? Because а State insurance 
system went bust. It was contracted 
out privately. 

Let me say something in addition to 
this. As early as 1984, shadows were 
cast of coming events when Nebraska, 
which was а smaller economy, had the 
first failure of the S&L State insurance 
system. It ended in scandal, and, if I re- 
member correctly, the impeachment of 
one of the high State officials. 

Then, shortly after that, you had 
Ohio, and the great crisis in Ohio. With 
what? With the State uninsured. Also 
the bankruptcy of the State reinsur- 
ance system. 

Then we had Maryland right next 
door. That was worse. You used to have 
about 122 institutions in Maryland. 
You have all but а handful. Fortu- 
nately, about 82 of them could have 
been federally chartered. But you still 
have in Maryland over 15,000 Maryland- 
ers that have not gotten all of their 
money out that they had deposited in 
good faith and just felt it was insured, 
did not bother to find out whether it 
was or was not, or whether it was 
State, State uninsured, or State inad- 
equately insured. 

Fortunately, the State Legislature of 
Maryland appropriated millions of dol- 
lars so they could pay out some of the 
others. But you still have over 15,000. 

What more did you need? I spoke out 
then, and I said to my colleagues then 
from this very well, I said, gentlemen, 
do not harbor and indulge in the luxury 
of thinking that it is just State. It is 
coming here on the Federal level. 

Our FSLIC, the insurance fund for 
the savings and loan industry is broke. 

Who would listen? Everybody was en- 
joying the merry-go-round. Why, we 
even had citizens that were good finan- 
cial wizards. 

I had a little housewife in my city of 
San Antonio saying, Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Congressman, you are out there in the 
Banking Committee. I have just taken 
my money out of the S&L here. It was 
only paying me about 6% percent. I put 
it in а money market account. I am 
going to get 8 percent, 8%4. Don't you 
think that is good? 

I said that I am not going to give an 
opinion. I am not а financial consult- 
ing individual. I do not know anything 
about it. I do not have any stocks, 
bonds, nor investments. All I have ever 
had is the element of office prescribed 
in the law that I would be entitled to. 
I have always made it a full-time job. I 
felt I was being paid to do a full-time 
job, so I never got into side activities. 
I did not want to worry with it. 
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It was not that I was goody-goody or 
goody two shoes or anything. It is just 
that is the way I wanted to be. 

So I told this little lady, I said lady, 
the only thing I will ask you is this: 
the institution you tell me you drew 
your funds from is insured. What about 
this other? 

Well, she did not know, and she did 
not much care to know. 

It so happened that that is another 
loose cannon in our economy today, for 
over 23 percent of the deposits are un- 
insured mutual money markets. 

So everybody was enjoying the 
merry-go-round. Why, it is going to 
last forever. 

What about the land? I reported this 
in 1983 for the first time. Who gave a 
hoot? I said I know the acreage north 
of town that is not capitalized in a 
newly structured S&L, just chartered 
by the State, in which there is 20,000 
acres north of town, you cannot do 
anything with it. You cannot even 
build low income or low rent housing. 
You certainly cannot grow anything on 
that rocky stretch. 

I happen to know that just a year be- 
fore that I could have bought a whole 
acre for less than $1,000. All of a sudden 
this acreage was being put down on the 
book value of that S&L at $20,000 an 
acre. 

How could that last? All bubbles 
burst. That is where we are today. We 
sow to the wind, and we will reap the 
whirlwind. That is what we are doing 
right now. 

Let me tell you about my home State 
of Texas. You think I am not worried? 
When I check on Rhode Island, I imme- 
diately said, I wonder how many credit 
unions I have in Texas that are pri- 
vately so-called insured. 

Well, the figure is about 250. We esti- 
mate that there is a total involvement 
there of some $3 billion worth. 

Of course, when I talked about this 
bill, and I said I believe in bringing all 
insured depository institutions who are 
guaranteed by the American taxpayer 
under that same regulatory umbrella, 
these start shooting at me right away. 

So now, just as of 32 hours ago, I 
think they can see what I was talking 
about and what I am talking about 
now. 

The issues are tough. I repeat, the 
choice is very difficult. But the need to 
act is urgent, and unavoidable. 


——— 


FAMILY AND MEDICAL LEAVE АСТ 


(Mr. REED asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, as the 102d 
Congress opens I applaud the re-intro- 
duction of the Family and Medical 
Leave Act by my colleague from Mis- 
souri, Representative CLAY. 

The time for the passage of this legis- 
lation, Mr. Speaker, is long overdue. 
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This is the same legislation that was 
passed in the last session of Congress 
by both the House and the Senate, only 
to be vetoed by the President. How- 
ever, as the economy continues to 
tighten in the 1990's, it is imperative 
that families do not have to choose be- 
tween working for a living and caring 
for a family. 

This act wil give working families 
the time to care for a newborn or ill 
child, the time to aid an elderly parent 
in need of assistance, and the time to 
deal with a personal illness or grievous 
medical condition, by providing up to 
10 weeks of unpaid medical leave for af- 
fected employees. 

In Rhode Island I cosponsored similar 
legislation which has become law. Eli- 
gible Rhode Island families now have 
the chance to care for their families in 
times of crisis. Rhode Island has taken 
an important step forward, and the Na- 
tion should follow. 

We can ease the burden of the work- 
ing men and women who at present are 
forced to choose between their families 
and their jobs. We have а national obli- 
gation to protect their jobs and the fu- 
ture health and prosperity of their 
children. I urge my colleagues to join 
me in cosponsoring this act and in an- 
swering the needs of a rapidly changing 
work force, by passing this legislation. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Ms. SNOWE (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL), after 2:30 p.m. today, on ac- 
count of her attendance of the inau- 
guration of the Governor of Maine. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GEKAS) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. GEKAS, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GINGRICH, for 60 minutes each 
day, on January 3, 7, 10, 14, and 17. 

Mr. WOLF, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. EMERSON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mrs. BENTLEY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. BENTLEY, for 60 minutes each 
day, on January 16, 23, and 24. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. EVANS) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. DINGELL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. STARK, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, 
today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 


for 5 minutes, 
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Mrs. BOXER, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, for 60 minutes, on 
January Т. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 60 minutes each 
day, on January 7, 9, and 11. 

Mr. OWENS of New York, for 60 min- 
utes each day, on January 7, 23, 24, 25, 
28, 29, 30, and 31. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GEKAS) and to include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. RHODES in four instances. 

Mr. HYDE in two instances. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA in two instances. 

Mr. FIELDS in two instances. 

Ms. SNOWE in three instances. 

Mr. GILMAN in 10 instances. 

Mr. GALLEGLY in seven instances. 

Mr. RIGGS. 

Mr. MICHEL in two instances. 

Mr. CLINGER in two instances. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO in six instances. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of California. 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. SCHULZE in three instances. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virginia. 

Mr. CRANE in 10 instances. 

Mr. CONTE in three instances. 

Mr. EMERSON. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. GREEN of New York. 

Mr. WOLF. 

Mr. KYL. 

Mr. STUMP in two instances. 

Mr. GEKAS. 

Mr. GINGRICH in two instances. 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. EVANS) and to include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. ROE. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Texas. 

Mr. PENNY in three instances. 

Mr. STARK in three instances. 

Mr. DINGELL in two instances. 

Mr. SLATTERY. 

Mr. MCHUGH. 


Mr. EDWARDS of California in three 
instances. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. 

Mr. HERTEL in two instances. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. 

Mr. ENGEL in three instances. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. 

Mr. BORSKI. 

Mr. BONIOR in four instances. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. 

Mr. BROOKS. 


nnn кекке“; 
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Mr. WEISS in 10 instances. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr. HUBBARD. 

Mr. BROOKS. 

Mr. BRYANT in seven instances. 
Mr. DONNELLY. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 38 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Monday, Janu- 
ary 7, 1991, at 12 noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1. A letter from the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary (Communications, Computer, and Lo- 
gistics), Department of the Air Force, trans- 
mitting notice that converting the adminis- 
trative support function at Lackland Air 
Force Base, T'X, to contractor performance is 
the most cost-effective method of accom- 
plishment, pursuant to Public Law 100-463, 
section 8061 (102 Stat. 2270-27); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

2. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General, the General Accounting Office, 
transmitting a review of the President's first 
special impoundment message for fiscal year 
1991, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 685 (H. Doc. No. 
102-7); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Director, Congres- 
sional Budget Office, transmitting his final 
sequestration report for fiscal year 1991; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

4. A letter from the Director, the Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting the 
cumulative report on rescissions and defer- 
rals of budget authority as of December 1, 
1990, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 685(e) (H. Doc. No. 
102-6); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be prínted. 

5. A letter from the Director, the Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting the 
cumulative report on rescissions and defer- 
rals of budget authority as of November 1, 
1990, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 685(e) (H. Doc. No. 
102-9); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

6. А communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a report on 
the effect of space nuclear reactors on 
gamma-ray astronomy missions for fiscal 
years 1990 and 1991, pursuant to Public Law 
101-189, section 1012 (103 Stat. 1547); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

7. А communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a report on 
United States antisatellite weapons activi- 
ties and the survivability of United States 
satellites against current and potential anti- 
Satellite weapons deployed by the Soviet 
Union, pursuant to Public Law 101-189, sec- 
tion 1002(b) (103 Stat. 1540); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

8. А communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting his notifica- 
tion of his declaration of а national emer- 
gency with respect to the threat to the na- 
tional security and foreign policy of the 
United States caused by the invasion of Ku- 
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wait by Iraq, pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 1701 et 
seq., 1601 et seq., and 3 U.S.C. 301 (Н. Doc. No. 
102-15); to the Committee on Armed Services 
and ordered to be printed. 

9. A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an Execu- 
tive order authorizing the extension of the 
active duty of personnel of the Selected Re- 
serve of the Armed Forces, pursuant to 10 
U.S.C. 673(1) (Н. Doc. No. 102-16); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and ordered to be 
printed. 

10. A letter from the Director, Defense Se- 
curity Assistance Agency, transmitting noti- 
fication concerning the Department of the 
Army's proposed Letter(s) of Offer and Ac- 
ceptance (LOA) to Korea for Defense Articles 
estimated to cost $50 million or more (Trans- 
mittal No. 91-10), pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 118; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

11. A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting notification that the C- 
17А program manager acquisition unit cost, 
or the current procurement unit cost, has in- 
creased by more than 25 percent over unit 
cost shown in baseline SAR, on September 
28, 1990, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2431(b)(3)(A); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

12. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting notification that the 
Family of Heavy Tactical Vehicles (ЕНТУ) 
Palletized Load System [PLUS] Program has 
exceeded the program acquisition unit cost 
&nd current procurement unit cost baseline 
by more than 25 percent, pursuant to 10 
U.S.C. 2431(b(3(A) to the Committee оп 
Armed Services. 

13. A letter from the Secretary of Energy, 
transmitting notification that the President 
has decided to extend production of the 
Naval Petroleum Reserves for a 3-year period 
beyond April 5, 1991, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
7431(b); to the Committee on Armed Services. 

14. A letter from the Secretary of Energy, 
transmitting the Department's implementa- 
tion plan for development of а Systematic 
Evaluation Program at the Rocky Flats 
plant and а copy of the Defense Nuclear Fa- 
cilities Safety Board's acceptance of the im- 
plementation plan; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

15. A letter from the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, transmitting a re- 
port on the availability and use of mortgage 
credit in rural areas, pursuant to Public Law 
100-242, section 312 (101 Stat. 1897); to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

16. A letter from the President and Chair- 
man, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting а report involving Unit- 
ed States exports to the State of Bahrain, 
pursuant to 12 U.S.C. 635(b)(3)(i); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

17. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration; transmitting 
the 13th quarterly report on Federal actions 
taken to assist the homeless, pursuant to 
Public Law 100-77, section 501(e) (101 Stat. 
510); to the Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. 

18. A letter from the Auditor, District of 
Columbia, transmitting a copy of the report 
entitled, Performance Review of PSI Asso- 
ciates, Inc.," pursuant to D.C. Code, section 
47-117(4); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

19. A letter from the Auditor, District of 
Columbia, transmitting a copy of a report 
entitled, “The District Loses Significant 
Federal Funds on Forest Haven Programs,” 
pursuant to D.C. Code, section 47-117(d); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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20. A letter from the Auditor, District of 
Columbia, transmitting а сору of a report 
entitled. Overview of the District's Munici- 
pal Borrowing Program," pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 47-117(d); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

21. A letter from the Auditor, District of 
Columbia, transmitting а copy of a report 
entitled, Review of Annuity Payments for 
Retired District of Columbia Police Officers, 
Firefighters, and Teachers,“ pursuant to 
D.C. Code, section 47-117(4); to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

22. A letter from the District of Columbia 
Retirement Board, transmitting the Board's 
annual report for fiscal year 1989, pursuant 
to D.C. Code, section 1-734(a)(1)(C); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

23. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting final regulations—as- 
sistance for local educational agencies in 
areas affected by Federal activities and ar- 
rangements for education of children where 
local educational agencies cannot provide 
suitable free public education, pursuant to 20 
U.S.C. 1232(4)(1); to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

24. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting notice of final funding 
priorities for the National Institute on Dis- 
ability and Rehabilitation research, pursu- 
ant to 20 U.S.C. 1232(d)(1); to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

25. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting the annual report of the Long- 
shoremen's and Harbor Workers’ for the pe- 
riod October 1, 1988 through September 30, 
1989, pursuant to 33 U.S.C. 942; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

26. A letter from the Director of Commu- 
nications and Legislative Affairs, Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, trans- 
mitting the Commission's combined annual 
report for fiscal years 1986, 1987, and 1988, 
pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 2000e-4(e); to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

21. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Energy (Fossil Energy), transmitting notice 
that the status of the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve Quarterly Report due November 15, 
1990, has been delayed, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 
6245(а); to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

28. A letter from the Secretary of Energy, 
transmitting the annual report on the State 
Energy Conservation Program for calendar 
year 1990, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 6325; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

29. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting the third 
report of biomedical and behavioral research 
personnel for the period fiscal year 1989 
through fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. 288b(c); to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

30. A letter from the Director, Centers for 
Disease Control, transmitting а copy of the 
report National HIV Seroprevalence Sur- 
veys”; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

31. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
ergy Information Administration, Depart- 
ment of Energy, transmitting a report on pe- 
troleum prices and profits in the 90 days fol- 
lowing the invasion of Kuwait; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

32. A letter from the Secretary, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, transmitting notice 
of reasons for failure to issue & decision in 
the Huron Valley Steel Corporation v. CSX 
Transportation, Inc., et al (Docket No. 40385) 
within the time period specified, pursuant to 
49 U.S.C. 11345(e); to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. 
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33. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting a progress report on the 
situation in El Salvador for the period April 
1, 1990 to October 1, 1990, pursuant to Public 
Law 101-167, section 554(b) (103 Stat. 1237); to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

34. A letter from the Administrator, Agen- 
cy for International Development, transmit- 
ting the private sector revolving fund's an- 
nual report for fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 
22 U.S.C. 2151f(h); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

85. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State (Legislative Affairs), transmitting no- 
tification of a proposed license for the export 
of defense articles or defense services sold 
commercially under a contract to Canada 
(Transmittal No. DTC-6-91), pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2776(c); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

36. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State (Legislative Affairs), transmitting no- 
tification of a proposed license for the export 
of defense articles or defense services sold 
commercially under a contract to Taiwan 
(Transmittal No. D'TC-8-91) pursuant 22 
U.S.C. 2776(c); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

97. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State (Legislative Affairs) transmitting no- 
tification of а proposed manufacturing li- 
cense agreement for the production of elec- 
tronic countermeasure systems by 
Mitsubishi Corp. in Japan (Transmittal No. 
DTC-32-90), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(c); to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

38. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State (Legislative Affairs), transmitting no- 
tification of a proposed license for the export 
of major defense equipment sold commer- 
cially under a contract to the United King- 
dom (Transmittal No. DTC-2-91), pursuant to 
22 U.S.C. 2776(с); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

39. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State (Legislative Affairs), transmitting no- 
tification of a proposed license for the export 
of defense articles or defense services sold 
commercially to Saudi Arabia (Transmittal 
No. DTC-1-91), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(c); 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

40. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State (Legislative Affairs), transmitting no- 
tification of a proposed authorization for the 
export of three vessels and a proposed tech- 
nical assistance agreement for the assembly 
of three vessels to the Arab Republic of 
Egypt (Transmittal No. DTC-4-91), pursuant 
to 22 U.S.C. 2776(c); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

41. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State (Legislative Affairs), transmitting no- 
tification of proposed license for the export 
of defense articles or defense services sold 
commercially under a contract to Indonesia 
(Transmittal No. DTC-34-90), pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2776(с); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

42. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State (Legislative Affairs) transmitting its 
quarterly report concerning human rights 
activities in Ethiopia covering the period 
July 15, 1990 to October 14, 1990, pursuant to 
Public Law 100-456, section 1310(c) (102 Stat. 
2065); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

43. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State (Legislative Affairs), transmitting 
Presidential Determination 91-6 regarding 
U.N. consensus decisionmaking procedures, 
limitation on seconded employees, and re- 
ductions in U.N. Secretariat staff, pursuant 
to Public Law 101-246, section 405(c) (1), (2) 
(104 Stat. 65, 66); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 
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44. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State (Legislative Affairs), transmitting jus- 
tification for request for appropriations to 
meet unexpected urgent refugee and migra- 
tion needs of persons fleeing Kuwait and Iraq 
due to the current military crisis in the Per- 
sian Gulf, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2601(c)(3)); to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

45. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State (Legislative Affairs), transmitting 
Presidential Determination 91-7 relating to 
decisionmaking procedures on budgetary 
matters in the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, the International Labor Orga- 
nization, the World Health Organization, the 
U.N. Industrial Development Organization, 
and the World Meteorological Organization, 
pursuant to Public Law 101-246, section 405(c) 
(1), (2) (104 Stat. 65, 66); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

46. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State (Legislative Affairs), transmitting no- 
tification of a proposed license for the export 
of defense articles or defense services sold 
commercially under a contract to Canada 
(Transmittal No. DTC-6-91), pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2776(с); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

47. A letter from the Deputy Director, De- 
fense Security Assistance Agency, transmit- 
ting a copy of Transmittal No. 02-91, con- 
cerning the proposed annex B to the Memo- 
randum of Agreement with the Ministry for 
Defense of Norway, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2767(f); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

48. A letter from the Deputy Director, De- 
fense Security Assistance Agency, transmit- 
ting a copy of Transmittal No. 03-91, con- 
cerning a proposed Memorandum of Under- 
standing with the Ministry for National De- 
fense of France, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2767(f); 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

49. A letter from the Director, Defense Se- 
curity Assistance Agency, transmitting the 
Department of the Air Force’s proposed lease 
of defense articles to Australia (Transmittal 
No. 2-91), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2796a(a); to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

50. A letter from the Director, Defense Se- 
curity Assistance Agency, transmitting noti- 
fication of the Department of the Army’s 
proposed letter(s) of offer and acceptance 
[LOA] to Korea for defense articles and serv- 
ices (Transmittal No. 91-09) pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

51. A letter from the Director, Defense Se- 
curity Assistance Agency, transmitting noti- 
fication of the Department of the Army’s 
proposed letter(s) of offer and acceptance 
[LOA] to Korea for defense articles and serv- 
ices (Transmittal No. 91-10), pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

52. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
(Legislative Affairs), Department of State, 
transmitting notification of a proposed li- 
cense for the export of major defense equip- 
ment sold commercially to Turkey (Trans- 
mittal No. DTC-3-91), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2776(c); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

53. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
(Legislative Affairs), Department of State, 
transmitting notification of a proposed li- 
cense for the export of major defense equip- 
ment sold commercially under a contract to 
the Republic of Korea (Transmittal No. DTC- 
5-91), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(c); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

54. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a copy of Presidential Deter- 
mination No. 90-37, authorizing the furnish- 
ing of assistance from the emergency refugee 
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and migration assistance fund for urgent 
needs of refugees and conflict victims in Af- 
rica, Asia, and Near East/South Asia, pursu- 
ant to 22 U.S.C. 2601(c)(3); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

55. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting notification of а proposed li- 
cense for the export of defense equipment 
sold commercially to Japan (Transmittal 
No. DTC-11-91), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(d); 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

56. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting notification of a proposed li- 
cense for the export of major defense equip- 
ment sold commercially to France (Trans- 
mittal No. DTC-39-90), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2716(с); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

57. A letter from the Director, Defense Se- 
curity Assistance Agency, transmitting the 
price and availability report for the quarter 
ending September 30 1990, pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2768; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

58. A letter from the Director, Defense Se- 
curity Assistance Agency, transmitting the 
fiscal year 1990 annual report on the oper- 
ation of the special defense acquisition fund, 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2795b(a); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

59. A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting notice of the 
Department of the Navy’s proposed letter(s) 
of offer and acceptance [LOA] to The Nether- 
lands for defense articles and services 
(Transmittal No. 91-11), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2T16(b); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

60. A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a progress 
report toward a negotiated solution of the 
Cyprus problem, including any relevant re- 
ports from the Secretary General of the 
United Nations covering the period from Au- 
gust through early October 1990, pursuant to 
22 U.S.C. 2373(0); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

61. A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting а report оп 
developments since his last report of May 14, 
1990, concerning the national emergency 
with respect to Iran, pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 
1641(c) (H. Doc. No. 102-12); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

62. A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting his notifica- 
tion of his declaration of a national emer- 
gency with respect to chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons, pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 1703(b), 
1621 (Н. Doc. No. 102-13); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

63. A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting а report on 
the developments since his last report of Au- 
gust 9, 1990, concerning the national emer- 
gency with respect to Kuwait, pursuant to 50 
U.S.C. 1621(а); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

64. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Legislative Affairs, transmitting 
copies of the original report of political con- 
tributions of John A. Bushnell, of Connecti- 
cut, to be Ambassador to the Republic of 
Costa Rica, and members of his family, pur- 
suant to 22 U.S.C. 3944(b)(2); to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

65. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

66. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
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State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

67. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

68. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

69. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting notification of an award under 
the Witness Protection Program, pursuant 
to 22 U.S.C. 2708(h); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

70. A letter from the Department of State, 
transmitting the 21st 90-day report of 
progress of case on the investigation into the 
death of Enrique Camarena, the investiga- 
tions of the disappearance of U.S. citizens in 
the State of Jalisco, Mexico, and the general 
safety of U.S. tourists in Mexico, pursuant to 
Public Law 99-93, section 134(c) (99 Stat. 421); 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

71. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

72. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State (Legislative Affairs), transmitting a 
report in reference to recent legislation 
passed by the Congress on the leasing of a 
naval landing ship dock to the Government 
of Brazil received from Brazil's Ambassador 
to the United States; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

73. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State (Legislative Affairs), transmitting а 
copy of the text of ILO Convention No. 169 
concerning indigenous and tribal peoples in 
independent countries; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

74. A letter from the General, U.S. Army 
Commander in Chief, Headquarters, U.S. 
Command, transmitting a report on the 
Democratic Peoples' Republic of Korea Pan- 
munjom transfer of remains activities on 
May 28, 1990; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

75. A letter from the Chairman, Japan- 
United States Friendship Commission, trans- 
mitting the activities and recommendations 
report for fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2904(b); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

76. A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting notification 
that the Iran emergency is to continue in ef- 
fect beyond November 14, 1990, pursuant to 50 
U.S.C. 1622(d) (H. Doc. No. 102-8); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

77. A letter from the Comptroller General, 
General Accounting Office, transmitting а 
report on the failure of the Secretary of De- 
fense to provide access to certain records to 
the General Accounting Office, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 716(b)(1); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

78. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting no- 
tice of certification by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral request for a Department of Defense re- 
port, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 716(b)(1); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
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79. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State (Legislative Affairs), transmitting а 
report on the activities of the Department 
under the statute of the Program Fraud Civil 
Remedies Act for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1990; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

80. A letter from the Committee for the 
Purchase from the Blind and other Severely 
Handicapped, transmitting the annual report 
under the Federal Managers' Financial In- 
tegrity Act for fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

81. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Force Management and Personnel, De- 
partment of Defense, transmitting the an- 
nual report on the financial status of the 
military retirement system, pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 9503(a)(1)(B); to the Committee оп 
Government Operations. 

82. A letter from the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, transmitting 
the annual report under the Federal Man- 
agers’ Financial] Integrity Act for fiscal year 
1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

83. A letter from the Department of Labor, 
transmitting the annual report under the 
Federal Managers' Financial Integrity Act 
for fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

84. A letter from the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, transmitting the 
annual report under the Federal Managers' 
Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1990, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

85. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank of Jackson, 
transmitting the bank's annual pension plan 
report for the plan year ending December 31, 
1989, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 9503(a)(1)(B); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

86. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Labor Relations Authority, trans- 
mitting the Authority's concerning its im- 
plementation of the Sunshine Act during cal- 
endar year 1989, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552b(j); 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

87. A letter from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, transmitting the annual report 
under the Federal Managers’ Financial In- 
tegrity Act for fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 3512(0)(3); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

88. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
copy of the 1991 strategic plan report; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

89. A letter from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting the annual report 
under the Federal Managers’ Financial In- 
tegrity Act for fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 
81 U.S.C. 3512(0)(3); to the Committee оп 
Government Operations. 

90. A letter from the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, transmitting the 
annual report under the Federal Managers’ 
Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1990, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

91. A letter from the National Mediation 
Board, transmitting the annual report under 
the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity 
Act for fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(с)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

92. A letter from the Acting Executive Di- 
rector, Neighborhood Reinvestment Corpora- 
tion, transmitting a report on audit and in- 
vestigative activities; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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93. A letter from the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, transmitting the annual report 
under the Federal Managers' Financial In- 
tegrity Act for fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 3512(с)(3); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

94. A letter from the Office of the Federal 
Inspector, Alaska Natural Gas Transpor- 
tation System, transmitting a report in com- 
pliance with the requirements of the internal 
&ccounting and administrative control sys- 
tem for the year ending September 30, 1990, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

95. A letter from the Office of the Federal 
Inspector, Alaska Natural Gas Ттапврог- 
tation System, transmitting the System's 
compliance with the requirements of the in- 
ternal accounting and administrative con- 
trol system, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(0)(3); 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

96. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting a re- 
port, entitled Statistical Programs of the 
United States Government, Fiscal Year 
1991"; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

97. A letter from the Secretary of the U.S. 
Consumer Product Safety Commission, 
transmitting notice of a proposed new or al- 
tered Federal records systems, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 552a(r); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

98. A letter from the Secretary of Energy, 
transmitting the annual report under the 
Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity Act 
for fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

99. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the annual report 
under the Federal Managers’ Financial In- 
tegrity Act for fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

100. A letter from the Director, The Wood- 
row Wilson Center, transmitting the annual 
report under the Federal Managers’ Finan- 
cial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1990, pursu- 
ant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

101. A letter from the U.S. International 
Trade Commission, transmitting the annual 
report under the Federal Managers’ Finan- 
cial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1990, pursu- 
ant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

102. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House of 
Representatives, transmitting the quarterly 
report of receipts and expenditures of appro- 
priations and other funds for the period July 
1, 1990 through September 30, 1990, pursuant 
to 2 U.S.C. 104a (H. Doc. No. 102-5); to the 
Committee on House Administration and or- 
dered to be printed. 

103. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior for Water and Science, trans- 
mitting the “High Plains States Ground- 
water Demonstration Program 1990 Interim 
Report.“ pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 390g-2(c)(2); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

104. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

105. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
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payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

106. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

107. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

108. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

109. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

110. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

111. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

112. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

113. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

114. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

115. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collectíon and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

116. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments іп OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

117. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
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payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

118. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

119. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

120. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

121. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(0); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

122. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

123. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

124. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

125. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

126. A letter from the Director, Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons, transmitting the fiscal year 
1989 annual report of the Board of Directors 
of Federal Prison Industries, Inc., pursuant 
to 18 U.S.C. 4127; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

127. A letter from the National Com- 
mander, American Ex-Prisoners of War, 
transmitting a copy of the 1990 report and fi- 
nancial audit as of August 31, 1990, pursuant 
to 36 U.S.C. 1101(57), 1103; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

128. A letter from the American Gold Star 
Mothers, Inc., transmitting the corporation's 
report and financial audit as of June 30, 1990, 
pursuant to 36 U.S.C. 1101(63), 1103; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

129. A letter from the President, National 
Safety Council, transmitting the Council's 
report and financial audit for the fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1990 and 1989, pursuant to 36 
U.S.C. 1101(36), 1108; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

130. A letter from the Director, Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons, U.S. Department of Justice, 
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transmitting notice of а proposal to locate а 
1,000-bed metropolitan detention center on 
one of three proposed sites in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

181. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a report on the adminis- 
tration of the Marine Mammal Protection 
Act of 1972 for the period of January 1, 1989 
to December 31, 1989, pursuant to 16 U.S.C. 
187300 to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

132. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the annual report 
for 1989 on the relative cost of shipbuilding 
in the various coastal districts of the United 
States, pursuant to 46 U.S.C. app. 1123(c); to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

193. A letter from the Special Assistant to 
the President for Administration transmit- 
ting the White House personnel report for 
the fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 3 U.S.C. 113; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

134. A letter from the Personnel Appeals 
Board, transmitting a copy of the 1989 an- 
nual report of the GAO Personnel Appeals 
Board; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

135. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, transmitting 
the semiannual report on the effectiveness of 
the Civil Aviation Security Program for the 
period January 1, 1989, through June 30, 1989, 
pursuant to 49 U.S.C. app. 1356(a); to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

136. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a report on the oper- 
ations of the national airways system for fis- 
cal year 1989, pursuant to 49 U.S.C. app. 
2203(b)(2); to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

137. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a report on the ef- 
fect of airline deregulation on the level of air 
safety, pursuant to 49 U.S.C. app. 1307(b); to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

138. A letter from the Administrator, Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, transmitting 
the 1989 annual report on the Clean Lakes 
Demonstration Program, pursuant to 33 
U.S.C. 1324; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

139. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
building project survey report which inves- 
tigates the need and feasibility for con- 
structing a parking facility at or near the 
Pirnie Federal Building in Utica, NY, pursu- 
ant to 40 U.S.C. 610(b); to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

140. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, transmitting 
a report containing an overview of the re- 
cently expanded program of human perform- 
ance research; to the Committee on Science, 
Space and Technology. 

141. A letter from the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, transmitting a 
copy of the final report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Future of the U.S. Space Pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Science, Space 
and Technology. 

142. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting the report on the De- 
partment of Defense procurement from small 
and other business firms for the period Octo- 
ber 1989 through August 1990, and fiscal year 
1990, pursuant to 15 U.S.C. 639(4); to the Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 

143. A letter from the Fiscal Assistant Sec- 
retary, Department of the Treasury, trans- 
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mitting the final monthly Treasury state- 
ment of receipts and outlays of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 331(c); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

144. A letter from the Director, the Office 
of Management and Budget, transmitting 
the final OMB sequester report to the Presi- 
dent and Congress for fiscal year 1991, pursu- 
ant to 2 U.S.C. 901 (Н. Doc. No. 102-11); to the 
Committee on the State of the Union of the 
Whole House and ordered to be printed. 

145. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a copy of 
the President's final sequester order for fis- 
cal year 1991; (H. Doc. No. 102-10) to the 
Committee on the State of the Union of the 
Whole House and ordered to be printed. 

146. A letter from the Department of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the second quarterly 
country and commodity allocation table 
showing current programming plans for food 
assistance for fiscal year 1991, pursuant to 7 
U.S.C. 1736b(a); jointly, to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Foreign Affairs. 

147. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting the report 
on the fiscal year interest rate on rural tele- 
phone bank loans, pursuant to 7 U.S.C. 
948(b)(3); jointly, to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Government Operations. 

148. A letter from the Comptroller of the 
Department of Defense, transmitting notifi- 
cation of the transfer of $1,000 million from 
the defense cooperation account to the oper- 
ation and maintenance appropriations; joint- 
ly, to the Committee on Appropriations and 
Armed Services. 

149. A letter from the Comptroller General, 
General Accounting Office, transmitting the 
results of the audit of the Government Na- 
tional Mortgage Association's financial 
statements as of September 30, 1989 (GAO/ 
AFMD-91-8, October 1990), pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 9106(a); jointly, to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs and 
Government Operations. 

150. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting a report 
on the fiscal year 1989 Low Income Home En- 
ergy Assistance Program, pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. 8629(b); jointly, to the Committees on 
Education and Labor and Energy and Com- 
merce. 

151. A letter from the Office of Civilian Ra- 
dioactive Waste Management, transmitting 
the Office of Civilian Radioactive Waste 
Management's report of activities during fis- 
cal year 1989 and fiscal year 1990 will be sub- 
mitted in December 1990, pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. 10224(c); jointly, to the Committees on 
Energy and Commerce and Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

152. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting a report 
on electronic media claims for Medicare, 
pursuant to Public Law 101-239, section 
6102(a) (103 Stat. 2182); jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Energy and Commerce and Ways 
and Means. 

153. A letter from the Chairman, The Pep- 
per Commission, a U.S. Bipartisan Commis- 
sion on Comprehensive Health Care, trans- 
mitting a report of summary recommenda- 
tions on access to health care and long-term 
care; jointly, to the Committees on Energy 
and Commerce and Ways and Means. 

154. A letter from the Comptroller General, 
General Accounting Office, transmitting a 
report of the examination of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs consolidated financial 
statements for fiscal year 1989 and 1988; 
jointly, to the Committees on Government 
Operations and Veterans’ Affairs. 
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155. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting certifi- 
cation by the Secretary of Commerce that 
Norway has conducted whaling activities 
that diminished the effectiveness of the 
International Whaling Commission [IWC] 
conservation program, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
1978(b) (H. Doc. No. 102-17); jointly, to the 
Committees on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries and Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

156. A letter from the Secretary of Energy, 
transmitting a draft of the program oppor- 
tunity notice [PON] for the clean coal tech- 
nology [CCT] IV solicitation; jointly, to the 
Commission on Appropriations; Energy and 
Commerce; and Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


[Pursuant to the order of the House on October 
27, 1990, the following report was filed on No- 
vember 6, 1990.] 

Mr. CONYERS: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report on taking a byte out of 
history: the archival preservation of Federal 
computer records (Rept. 101-978). Referred to 
the Committee of the, Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

[Pursuant to the order of the House on October 
28, 1990, the following report was filed on No- 
vember 9, 1990.] 

Mr. CONYERS: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report on tax administration 
problems involving independent contractors 
(Rept. 101-979). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 
[Pursuant to the order of the House on October 

27, 1990, the following reports were filed on 

November 14, 1990.] 


Mr. CONYERS: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report on FDA's continuing fail- 
ure to prevent deceptive health claims for 
food (Rept. 101-980). Ordered to be printed. 

Committee on Government Operations. Re- 
port on status of the implementation of title 
XI, the appraisal reform amendments of the 
Financial Institutions Reform, Recovery, 
апа Enforcement Act of 1989 [FIRREA] 
(Rept. 101-981). Ordered to be prínted. 
[Pursuant to the order of the House on October 

28, 1990, the following report was filed on No- 

vember 15, 1990.] 


Mr. CONYERS: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report on the U.S. Government's 
war against fraud, abuse, and misconduct in 
financial institutions: winning some battles 
but losing the war (Rept. 101-982). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

[Pursuant to the order of the House on October 
28, 1990, the following reports were filed on 
November 19, 1990.] 

Mr. CONYERS: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report on Bureau of Justice as- 
sistance discretionary drug treatment pro- 
grams: the great disappearing act (Rept. 101- 
983). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Committee on Government Operations. Re- 
port on the minority farmer: a disappearing 
American resource; has the Farmers Home 
Administration been the primary catalyst? 
(Rept. 101-984). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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[Pursuant to the order of the House on October 
28, 1990, the following report was filed on No- 
vember 21, 1990.] 

Mr. CONYERS: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report on Federal employee pri- 
vacy rights and standard form 86 (Rept. 101- 
985). Ordered to be printed. 

[Pursuant to the order of the House on October 
28, 1990, the following reports were filed on 
November 27, 1990.] 


Mr. CONYERS: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report on Federal prosecutorial 
authority іп а changing legal environment: 
more attention required (Rept. 101-986). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Committee on Government Operations. Re- 
port on acquisition of ADP equipment—ques- 
tionable practices by the Navy, its employ- 
ees, the General Services Administration, 
and IBM (Rept. 101-987). Ordered to be print- 
ed. 
Committee on Government Operations. Re- 
port that Navy's Seawolf attack submarine 
is proceeding along а path of high technical 
and financial risks (Rept. 101-988). Ordered to 
be printed. 

[Pursuant to the order of the House on October 

28, 1990, the following reports were filed оп 

November 29, 1990.] 


Mr. CONYERS: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report on international procure- 
ment and waivers of the Buy American Act: 
U.S. business at a disadvantage (Rept. 101- 
989). Ordered to be printed. 

Committee on Government Operations. Re- 
port on natural gas vehicle use by the U.S. 
Postal Service: the benefits of fleet conver- 
sion (Rept. 101-990). Ordered to be printed. 
[Pursuant to the order of the House on October 

28, 1990, the following reports were filed on 

November 30, 1990.] 


Mr. CONYERS: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report on United States anti- 
narcotics activities in the Andean region 
(Rept. 101-991). Ordered to be printed. 

Committee on Government Operations. Re- 
port on the role of demand reduction in the 
national drug control strategy (Rept. 101- 
992). Ordered to be printed. 

Committee on Government Operations. Re- 
port on U.S. Postal Service realignment of 
first-class mail delivery standards: just say 
slow (Rept. 101-993). Ordered to be printed. 

Committee on Government Operations. Re- 
port on strategic defense system: criteria for 
deployment decision will not be met by 1993; 
critical issues must be resolved (Rept. 101- 
994). Ordered to be printed. 

[Submitted December 18, 1990] 


Mr. DIXON. Committee on Standards of Of- 
ficial Conduct. Report on summary of activi- 
ties during the 10186 Congress (Rept. 101-995). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

[Submitted December 19, 1990] 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. Activities report of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of Represent- 
atives, 10180 Congress (Rept. 101-996). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

[Submitted December 20, 1990] 

Mr. ROYBAL: Select Committee on Aging. 
Report on the activities of the House Select 
Committee on Aging in the 10186 Congress 
(Rept. 101-997). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

[Submitted December 21, 1990] 

Mr. MILLER of California: Select Commit- 
tee on Children, Youth, and Families. Report 
on the activities for the year 1989 (Rept. 101- 
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998). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Select Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families. Federal Programs affecting chil- 
dren and their families, 1990 (Rept. 101-999). 
Pursuant to House Resolution 84, referred 
jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means, Post Office and Civil Service, Armed 
Services, Veterans’ Affairs, Education and 
Labor, Agriculture, Energy and Commerce, 
the Judiciary, Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

Select Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families. Opportunities for Success: cost-ef- 
fective programs for children update, 1990 
(Rept. 101-1000). Pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 84, referred jointly to the Committees 
on Education and Labor, Energy and Com- 
merce, and Ways and Means and ordered to 
be printed. 

Select Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families. Respite care: a listing of resources 


-(Rept. 101-1001). Pursuant to House Resolu- 


tion 84, referred jointly to the Committees 
on Energy and Commerce and Education and 
Labor and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio: Select Committee on 
Hunger. Progress report on the activities of 
the Select Committee on Hunger during the 
10186 Congress (Rept. 101-1002). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

[Submitted January 2, 1991] 

Мг. LAFALCE: Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. Summary of activities, a report of the 
Committee on Small Business, House of Rep- 
resentatives, 10180 Congress (Rept. 101-1003). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MOAKLEY: Committee on Rules. Re- 
port on survey of activities of the House 
Committee on Rules, 10189 Congress (Rept. 
101-1004). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. Report on the activities of the 
Committee on House Administration of the 
House of Representatives during the 10166 
Congress (Rept. 101-1005). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. CONYERS: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report on the activities of the 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, 10lst Congress (Rept. 101-1006). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON: Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. Report on the 
summary of legislative activities, 101st Con- 
gress (Rept. 101-1007). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. BEILENSON: Permanent Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence. Report on the activi- 
ties of the Permanent Select Committee on 
Intelligence of the House of Representatives 
during the 10180 Congress (Rept. 101-1008). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of California: Select Commit- 
tee on Children, Youth, and Families. Report 
on the activities for the year 1990 of the Se- 
lect Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families, House of Representatives, 10186 
Congress, 2d session (Rept. 101-1009). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ASPIN: Committee on Armed Services. 
Report of the activities of the Committee on 
Armed Services for the 10180 Congress (Rept. 
101-1010). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. PANETTA: Committee on the Budget. 
Report on the activities and summary report 
of the Committee on the Budget, 10186 Соп- 
gress (Rept. 101-1011). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA: Committee on Agri- 
culture. Report on activities during the 10186 
Congress (Rept. 101-1012). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


[Submitted January 3, 1991] 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: Committee on Way 
and Means. Report on legislative review ac- 
tivity during the 10157 Congress of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means (Rept. 101-1013). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HAWKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. Report on the activities of the 
Committee on Education and Labor during 
the 10186 Congress (Rept. 101-1014). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Report on the activities of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives during the 10150 Congress (Rept. 101- 
1015). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FASCELL: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Report on the legislative review activi- 
ties of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
10186 Congress (Rept. 101-1016), Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Report on the legislative and 
review activities of the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs during the 10150 Con- 
gress (Rept. 101-1017). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina: Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Report 
on the activities of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, 10186 Congress (Rept. 
101-1018). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANGEL: Select Committee on Nar- 
cotics Abuse and Control. Annual report for 
the year 1989 of the Select Committee on 
Narcotics Abuse and Control (Rept. 101-1019). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANGEL: Select Committee on Nar- 
cotics Abuse and Control. Annual report for 
the year 1990 of the Select Committee on 
Narcotics Abuse and Control (Rept. 101-1020). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. Report on the activity of the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce for the 
101st Congress (Rept. 101-1021). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. Report of the legis- 
lative and review activities of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service (Rept. 
101-1022). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DELLUMS: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. Report on the activities and 
summary report of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 101st Congress, (Rept. 
101-1023). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Report on activities of the Committee 
on Appropriations during the 101st Congress 
(Rept. 101-1024). Referred to the Committee 
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of the Whole House оп the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BROOKS (for himself, Mr. Ер- 
WARDS of California, Mr. FISH, Мг. 
GEPHARDT, Mr. GRAY, Mr. HOYER, Mr. 
FAZIO, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Ms. SNOWE, 
Mr. Towns, Mr. ORTIZ, Мг. MINETA, 
and Mr. MATSUI): 

H.R. 1. A bill to amend the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 to restore and strengthen civil rights 
laws that ban discrimination in employment, 
апа for other purposes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Education and Labor and the Ju- 
diciary. 

Ву Mr. CLAY (for himself, Mrs. ROU- 
KEMA, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. WELDON, 
and Mr. GORDON): 

H.R. 2. A bill to entitle employees to fam- 
ily leave in certain cases involving a birth, 
ап adoption, ог a serious health condition 
and to temporary medical leave in certain 
cases involving a serious health condition, 
with adequate protection of the employees 
employment and benefit rights, and to estab- 
lish a commission to study ways of providing 
salary replacement for employees who take 
any such leave; jointly, to the Committees 
on Education and Labor, Post Office and 
Civil Service, and House Administration. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY (for himself, 
Mr. STUMP, Mr. EDWARDS of Califor- 
nia, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, MR. APPLE- 
GATE, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. PENNY, Mr. 
MCEWEN, Мг. ROWLAND of Georgia, 
Mr. BURTON of Indiana, Mr. STEN- 
HOLM, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. HARRIS, Mr. 
RIDGE, Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. JAMES, 
Mr. PAYNE of Virginia, Mr. STEARNS, 
Mr. PARKER, Mr. PAXON, Mr. JONES of 
Georgia, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
Mr. GEREN of Texas, Mr. MAZZOLI, 
Mr. McNuLTY, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. 
GEJDENSON, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. SHAW, 
Mr. PRICE, Mr. YATRON, Mr. KAN- 
JORSKI, Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI, Mr. TALLON, Mr. IRELAND, 
Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. Russo, Mr. GING- 
RICH, Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. MACHTLEY, 
Mr. KILDEE, Mr. MCMILLEN of Mary- 
land, Mr. GALLO, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. 
WELDON, Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. ANNUN- 
210, Mr. ALEXANDER, Мг. SISISKY, Mr. 
DORNAN of California, Mr. BARNARD, 
Mr. TANNER, Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. THOM- 
AS of Georgia, Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. SCHIFF, Mr. WALSH, Mr. 
Goss, Mr. HATCHER, Мг. MCCOLLUM, 
Mr. Dicks, Mr. LEACH of Iowa, Mr. 
DAvis, Mr. HORTON, Mr. SwIFT, Mr. 
COMBEST, Mr. SMITH of Oregon, Mr. 
GLICKMAN, Mr. MARTIN of New York, 
Mr. HuTTO, Мг. FEIGHAN, Mr. FIELDS, 
Mr. HOYER, Mr. MCHUGH, Mr. HENRY, 
Mr. JoNES of North Carolina, Mr. 
COLEMAN of Texas, Mr. DICKINSON, 
Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. MCDADE, Mr. HUB- 
BARD, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. NOWAK, 
Mr. HEFNER, Mr. BROWN of California, 
Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. 
CoBLE, Mr. RAY, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY, Mr. CONTE, Mr. CAL- 
LAHAN, Mr. KYL, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
WOLF, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. DERRICK, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. TOWNS, Ms. SNOWE, Mr. 
ATKINS, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. EDWARDS of 
Texas, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. GREEN of 
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New York, Mr. DORGAN of North Da- 
kota, Mr. ECKART, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. 
FUSTER, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. RIN- 
ALDO, Mr. MAVROULES, Mrs. COLLINS 
of Illinois, Мг. LEWIS of California, 
Mr. MANTON, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. 
HEFLEY, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. ROTH, Mr. 
DE LA GARZA, Мг. GAYDOS, Mr. JEN- 
KINS, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. YOUNG of 
Alaska, Mr. MARLENEE, Ms. OAKAR, 
Mr. SKAGGS, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. 
COSTELLO, Mr. SANTORUM, Mr. 
ROHRABACHER, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. 
SKEEN, Mr. LEVIN of Michigan, Mr. 
TORRES, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. HUNTER, 
Mrs. ROUKEMA, Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN, 
Mr. GOODLING, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. 
RICHARDSON, Mr. BROWDER, Mr. SUND- 
QUIST, Mr. HASTERT, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. 
FRANK of Massachusetts, Мг. ВАС- 
CHUS, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. 
GALLEGLY, Mr. THOMAS of California, 
Mr. MOLLOHAN, Мг. HYDE, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. LENT, 
Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. McCuRDY, Mr. 
LIGHTFOOT, Mr. LEWIS of Florida, Mr. 
DONNELLY, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. 
PICKLE, Mr. DOWNEY, Mr. POSHARD, 
Mrs. BYRON, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. PE- 
TERSON of Florida, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
BOUCHER, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. FORD of 
Tennessee, Mr. VISCLOSKY, Mr. ED- 
WARDS of Oklahoma, Mrs. SCHROEDER, 
Mr. UPTON, Mr. VALENTINE, Мг. LA- 
GOMARSINO, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. MUR- 
PHY, Mr. PETRI, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. 
BLAZ, Ms. DELAURO, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
MCCRERY, Mr. RHODES, Mr. MORRISON 
of Washington, Mr. HOBSON, Mr. 
SANDERS, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. DEFAZIO, 
Mr. SABO, Mr. BUNNING, Mr, SLAUGH- 
TER of Virginia, Mr. QUILLEN, “Мг. 
PICKET, Mr. WISE, Mr. NEAL of North 
Carolina, Mr. LOWERY of California, 
Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming, Mr. 
RAMSTAD, Mr. ANDREWS of Texas, Mr. 
OXLEY, Mr. HOLLOWAY, Мг. ЕврҮ, Mr. 
COYNE, Mr. MINETA, Mr. MICHEL, Ms. 
KAPTUR, Mr. JOHNSON of South Da- 
kota, Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Mr. 
BOEHNER, Mr. BRUCE, Mr. PACKARD, 
Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. HOPKINS, Mr. SOLO- 
MON, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. RITTER, Mr. 
UDALL, and Mr. ARMEY): 

H.R. 3. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise, effective as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1991, the rates of disability compensa- 
tion for veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities and the rates of dependency and in- 
demnity compensation for survivors of such 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans“ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI (for himself, 
Mr. GEPHARDT, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. GIB- 
BONS, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. STARK, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. 
FORD of Tennessee, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. 
Downey, Mr. Russo, Mr. PEASE, Mr. 
MATSUI, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. DORGAN of 
North Dakota, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. 
DONNELLY, Mr. COYNE, Mr. ANDREWS 
of Texas, Mr. LEVIN of Michigan, Mr. 
Moopy, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. MCDERMOTT, 
Mr. SCHULZE, Mr. GRADISON, Mr. 
'THOMAS of California, Mr. MCGRATH, 
Mr. SHAW, Mr. SUNDQUIST, Mrs. JOHN- 
SON of Connecticut, Mr. GRANDY, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. HOYER, Mr. GINGRICH, and 
Mrs. BYRON): 

H.R. 4. A bill to extend the time for per- 
forming certain acts under the internal reve- 
nue laws for individuals performing services 
as part of the Desert Shield Operation; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. CLAY: 

H.R. 5. A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Railway Labor Act to 
prevent discrimination based on participa- 
tion in labor disputes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Education and Labor, Energy and 
Commerce, and Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 6. A bill to reform the deposit insur- 
ance system to enforce the congressionally 
established limits on the amounts of deposit 
insurance, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN (for himself, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. SCHUMER, 
Mr. SOLARZ, Mr. GREEN of New York, 
Мг. ANNUNZIO, Mr. TOWNS, Mr. BER- 
MAN, Mr. LEVINE of California, Mr. 
WYLIE, Mr. EDWARDS of California, 
Mr. McHuGH, Mr. SMITH of Florida, 
Mr. WOLPE, Mr. Moopy, Mr. SHAYS, 
Mr. MILLER of Washington, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, Mr. STARK, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
SABO, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. LEHMAN of 
Florida, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. HOYER, Mr. 
GONZALEZ, Mr. ROYBAL, Ms. PELOSI, 
Mrs. ROUKEMA, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. OWENS of New York, 
Mr. WEISS, Mr. SERRANO, Mr. 
TORRICELLI, Мг. CONYERS, Мг, JONES 
of Georgia, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. PAYNE of 
New Jersey, Mr. MANTON, Mr. ENGEL, 
Ms. KAPTUR, Ms. OAKAR, Mr. SAWYER, 
Mr. LANTOS, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. SYNAR, 
Mr. EVANS, Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. BEIL- 
ENSON, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. Fus- 
TER, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. JOHNSTON of 
Florida, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. 
ATKINS, Mr. DE LUGO, Mr. DICKS, Mr. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. BOXER, Mr. DWYER 
of New Jersey, Mr. НОЕ, Mr. JACOBS, 
Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. STUDDS, Mr. 
HYDE, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
HALL of Ohio, Mr. LENT, Mr. 
MCDERMOTT, Mr. STOKES, Мг. Goss, 
Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. GLICKMAN, 
Mr. MORAN, Mr. YATES, Mr. PORTER, 
Mr. BROWN of California, Ms. SLAUGH- 
TER of New York, and Mr. STENHOLM): 

H.R. 7. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to require a waiting period be- 
fore the purchase of a handgun; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Ms. OAKAR (for herself, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. LEWIS of 
Georgia, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. TOWNS, 
Mr. ABERCROMBIE, and Mr. HAYES of 
Illinois): 

H.R. 8. A bill to provide for an equitable 
and universal national health plan adminis- 
tered by the States, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Ways and 
Means and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. BROOKS (for himself and Mr. 
EDWARDS of California): 

H.R. 9. A bill to modify the antitrust ex- 
emption applicable to the business of insur- 
ance; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OBERSTAR (for himself, Mr. 
CLINGER, and Mr. NOWAK): 

H.R. 10. A bill to amend the Public Works 
апа Economic Development Act of 1965 and 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965; jointly, to the Committees on Public 
Works and Transportation and Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI (for himself, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. STARK, 
Mr. JACOBS, Mr. FORD of Tennessee, 
Mr. MATSUI, Mrs. Kennelly, Mr. 
COYNE, Mr. ANDREWS of Texas, Mr. 
Moopy, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. MCDERMOTT, 
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Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. 
SUNDQUIST, AND MRS. JOHNSON of 
Connecticut): 

H.R. 11. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to provide tax incentives for 
the establishment of tax enterprise zones, 
апа for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUGHES (for himself, Mr. Rog, 
Mr. DwYER of New Jersey, Mr. 
SAXTON, Mr. TALLON, Mr. GALLO, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. PAYNE of 
New Jersey, Mr. BORSKI, Мг. RIN- 
ALDO, Mr. CARPER, Mr. PALLONE, Mrs. 
ROUKEMA, Mr. FOGLIETTA, and Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER): 

H.R. 12. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act and the Coastal Zone 
Management Act of 1972 to improve the qual- 
ity of coastal recreation waters, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Public Works and Transportation and 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. WYLIE: 


H.R. 13. A bill to amend the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 to provide that Federal 
expenditures shall not exceed Federal reve- 
nues, except in time of war or economic ne- 
cessity declared by the Congress, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Government Operations and Rules. 

By Mr. MINETA (for himself, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Мг. CLINGER, Мг. НАМ- 
MERSCHMIDT, and Мг. ROE): 

H.R. 14. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to provide for the establish- 
ment of limitations on the duty time for 
flight attendants; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. WYLIE: 

H.R. 15. A bill to recapitalize the Federal 
Deposit Insurance fund, to restructure the fi- 
nancial institutions regulatory system, to 
reform the financial services industry and 
for other purposes; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs 
апа Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 16. A bill to provide a program of na- 
tional health insurance, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on Energy 
and Commerce, and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 17. A bill to provide financíal institu- 
tion regulators with whistleblower protec- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking, Finance 
апа Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

H.R. 18. A bill to reform habeas corpus; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUGHES (for himself, Mr. MAZ- 
ZOLI, Mr. FEIGHAN, and Mr. SMITH of 
Florida): 

H.R. 19. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the possession, 
transfer, and certain exports of restricted 
weapons, the manufacture of firearms capa- 
ble of accepting а silencer or bayonet with- 
out alteration, and the possession and trans- 
fer of large capacity ammunition feeding de- 
vices, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLAY (for himself and Mr. HoR- 
TON): 

H.R. 20. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to restore to Federal civilian 
employees their right to participate volun- 
tarily, as private citizens, in the political 
processes of the Nation, to protect such em- 
ployees from improper polítical solicitation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DELLUMS: 

H.R. 21. A bill to prohibit investments in, 
and certain other activities with respect to, 
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South Africa, and for other purposes; jointly, 
to the Committees on Foreign Affairs; 
Armed Services; Intelligence (Permanent Se- 
lect); Interior and Insular Affairs; Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs; Ways and Means; 
and Rules. 

By Mr. RANGEL: 

H.R. 22. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to make the targeted jobs 
credit permanent; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 23. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to stimulate employment in, 
and to promote revitalization of, economi- 
cally distressed areas designated as enter- 
prise zones, by providing Federal tax relief 
for employment and investments, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Ways and Means, Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDEE: 

H.R. 24. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to make permanent the ex- 
clusion for employer-provided education as- 
sistance, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California (for 
himself, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. ANDER- 
SON, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. AUCOIN, Mr. 
BEILENSON, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. BOEH- 
LERT, Mrs. BOXER, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE, Mr. CAMPBELL of Colo- 
rado, Mr. CAMPBELL of California, Mr. 
CARDIN, Mr. CLAY, Mrs. COLLINS of П- 
linois, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. DEFAZIO, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. DICKS, Mr. DIXON, 
Mr. DowNEY, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. EVANS, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr. БАЛО, Mr. FEI- 
GHAN, Mr. FORD of Tennessee, Mr. 
FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. FROST, 
Mr. GALLO, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
GRAY, Mr. GREEN of New York, Mr. 
HAYES of Illinois, Mr. HOYER, Mrs. 
JOHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. JONTZ, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Мг. KOPETSKI, Mr. 
KOSTMAYER, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, 
Mr. LEHMAN of California, Mr. LEVIN 
of Michigan, Mr. LEVINE of Califor- 
nia, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mrs. 
LowEY of New York, Mr. MACHTLEY, 
Mr. MARKEY, Mr. Matsui, Mr. 
MCDERMOTT, Mr. MILLER of Califor- 
nia, Mr. MILLER of Washington, Mr. 
MINETA, Mrs. MINK, Mr. Moopy, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. OWENS of 
New York, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. PAYNE 
of New Jersey, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. POR- 
TER, Mr. PRICE, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mrs. 
ROUKEMA, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. SABO, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. SHAYS, 
Mr. SKAGGS, Ms. SLAUGHTER of New 
York, Mr. SMITH of Florida, Ms. 
SNOWE, Mr. SOLARZ, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. STUDDS, Mr. SWIFT, Mr. 
TORRES, Mr. TOWNS, Mr. UDALL, Mrs. 
UNSOELD, Ms. WATERS, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. WEISS, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. WOLPE, 
Mr. WYDEN, and Mr. YATES): 

H.R. 25. A bill to protect the reproductive 
rights of women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Ву Мг. ANNUNZIO: 

Н.В. 26. A bill to require the Federal depos- 
itory institution regulatory agencies to take 
additional enforcement actions against de- 
pository institutions engaging in money 
laundering, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FISH (for himself, Mr. Моов- 
HEAD, and Mr. HYDE): 

Н.В. 27. A bill to encourage innovation and 
productivity, stimulate trade, and promote 
the competitiveness and technological lead- 
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ership of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WYLIE: 

H.R. 28. A bill to grant the power to the 
President to reduce budget authority; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Government Oper- 
ations and Rules. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 29. A bill to prevent consumer abuse 
by credit repair organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SCHULZE: 

H.R. 30. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Transportation to carry out a highway dem- 
onstration project in the vicinity of Exton, 
PA; to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 31. A bill to amend the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act to provide for the recapi- 
talization of the bank insurance fund by re- 
quiring additional deposits in such fund by 
insured banks; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. ARMEY: 

H.R. 32. A bill to repeal the existing quota 
and price support program for peanuts and to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
support the price of peanuts at a level to be 
determined by the Secretary; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself and Mr. 
BLILEY): 

H.R. 33. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to establish standards for the 
certification of laboratories engaged in urine 
drug testing, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. ARMEY (for himself, Mr. 
CRANE, Mr. DANNEMEYER, Mr. DELAY, 
Mr. DORNAN of California, Mr. HAN- 
cock, Mr. HOLLOWAY, Мг. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT, Мг. HYDE, Mr. KOLBE, Мг. 
RHODES, Мг. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
ROHRABACHER, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. 
SMITH of Texas, and Mr. WELDON): 

H.R. 34. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to allow a deduction for con- 
tributions to education savings accounts and 
to provide that amounts paid from such an 
account for educational expenses shall never 
be subject to income tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BALLENGER: 

H.R. 35. A bill to designate certain lands in 
the State of North Carolina as wilderness, 
and for other purposes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 36. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, and 37, 
United States Code, relating to the pro- 
motion, separation, and mandatory retire- 
ment of warrant officers of the Armed 
Forces, establish the grade of chief warrant 
officer, W-5, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 37. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to prohibit senior civilian offi- 
cials of the Department of Defense and gen- 
eral and flag officers of the Armed Forces 
from working for defense contractors for a 
period of 2 years after leaving service in the 
Department of Defense; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 38. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to strengthen conflict-of-inter- 
est restrictions relating to defense procure- 
ment; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. ROYBAL, Mrs. PATTERSON, 
Mr. KILDEE, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. 
JONTZ, Ms. PELOSI, Mrs. COLLINS of 


Ilinois, Mr. OWENS of Utah, Mr. 
MACHTLEY, Мг. TRAFICANT, Mr. 
RAVENEL, Mr. Moopy, Mr. JACOBS, 
Mr. EVANS, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. ANNUNZIO, 
Mr. RINALDO, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. 
LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. LEVINE of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. SKAGGS, Mr. PRICE, Mr. 
GREEN of New York, Mr. VENTO, Mrs. 
BOXER, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. OWENS of 
New York, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. VALEN- 
TINE, Mr. SABO, Mr. MINETA, Mr. AT- 
KINS, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. JONES of 
Georgia, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. 
DURBIN, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. РА- 
NETTA, and Ms. SLAUGHTER of New 
York): 

H.R. 39. A bill to designate certain lands in 
Alaska as wilderness; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. ; 

Ву Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 40. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to improve accountability over 
profits made by large contractors under ne- 
gotiated defense-related Federal contracts; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 41. A bill to establish an employment 
program to make grants available to the 
States to provide employment to physically 
and mentally impaired individuals, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 42. A bill to improve contracting pro- 
cedures for procurements of advisory and as- 
sistance services by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee as Government Operations. 

H.R. 43. A bill to establish a Commission 
on National Fiscal Priorities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. FIELDS (for himself, Mrs. 
BENTLEY, Mr. LENT, Mr. LAUGHLIN, 
Mr. SAXTON, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. 
RHODES, Mr. GALLO, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. MILLER of Washington, 
Mr. RICHARDSON, and Mr. PICKETT): 

H.R. 44. A bill to provide that certain serv- 
ice of members of the U.S. merchant marine 
during World War II constituted active mili- 
tary service for purposes of any law adminis- 
tered by the Veterans' Administration and 
to provide for the fair implementation of the 
cargo preference laws of the United States; 
jointly, to the Committees on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs and Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 45. A bill to prohibit any department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the Federal 
Government, or any Government-sponsored 
enterprise, from requiring as a condition of 
sale of a property that the prospective buyer 
also buy а property that is contaminated 
with hazardous waste; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

H.R. 46. A bill to establish a series of six 
regional Presidential primaries at which the 
public may express its preference for the 
nomination of an individual for election to 
the Office of President of the United States; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

H.R. 47. A bill to amend the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 to provide for mail 
registration and election day registration for 
elections for Federal office; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

H.R. 48. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Army shall, whenever prac- 
ticable, enter into agreements concerning 
the reconstruction of lands adversely af- 
fected by water resources projects; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R. 49. A bill to provide for a Veterans’ 
Administration general medical and surgical 
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hospital at Jacksonville, FL; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. EDWARDS of California (for 
himself and Mr. CONYERS): 

H.R. 50. A bill to regulate the conduct of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in cer- 
tain matters relating to the exercise of 
rights protected by the first article of 
amendment to the Federal Constitution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 51. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to provide that the disallow- 
ance of deductions for personal interest shall 
not apply to interest on loans used to buy 
fuel-efficient highway vehicles; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Ms. OAKAR: 

H.R. 52. A bill to amend title П of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that the com- 
bined earnings of a husband and wife during 
the period of their marriage shall be divided 
equally and shared between them for benefit 
purposes, so as to recognize the economic 
contribution of each spouse to the marriage 
and assure that each spouse will have Social 
Security protection in his or her own right; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 53. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to eliminate the reductions 
in Social Security benefits which are pres- 
ently required ín the case of spouses and sur- 
viving spouses who are also receiving certain 
Government pensions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 54. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide for the payment 
of а transition benefit to the spouse of an in- 
sured individual upon such individual's death 
if such spouse has attained the age 50 and is 
not otherwise immediately eligible for bene- 
fits; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 55. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide full benefits for 
disabled widows and widowers without re- 
gard to age (and without regard to any pre- 
vious reduction in their benefits) to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 56. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to restore minimum bene- 
fits for future beneficiaries; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 57. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that an individ- 
ual's “years of coverage" for purposes of 
computing the special minimum benefit may 
include up to 10 additional years (not other- 
wise includible for that purpose) in which 
such individual had a child age 6 or under in 
his or her care; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 58. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to provide that certain de- 
ductions of members of the National Guard 
or reserve units of the Armed Forces will be 
allowable in computing adjusted gross in- 
come; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 59. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to deny the deduction for in- 
terest on certain corporate stock acquisition 
indebtedness; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 60. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to require certain can- 
didates for President of the United States to 
participate in three Presidential candidate 
debates as & condition for eligibility for pay- 
ments under the Presidential Election Cam- 
paign Fund Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 61. A bill to improve the protection of 
endangered species of wildlife in units of the 
National Forest System, the National Park 
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System, and the National Wildlife Refuge 
System by increasing the maximum fine 
that may be imposed for violating posted 
speed limits in such units; jointly, to the 
Committees on Agriculture, Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, and Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

H.R. 62. A bill to amend the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 to prohibit any 
Member of or candidate for the Congress 
from making contributions to any other 
Member of or candidate for the Congress and 
to prohibit Members of the Congress from so- 
liciting and accepting contributions with re- 
spect to elections for congressional leader- 
ship officers within a political party; jointly, 
to the Committees on House Administration 
and Rules. 

H.R. 63. A bill to increase the capability of 
U.S. maritime industries to meet the na- 
tional defense and ocean transportation 
needs of the United States; jointly, the Com- 
mittees on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Ways and Means, and Armed Services. 

H.R. 64. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to make the lower St. 
Johns River, FL, eligible for priority consid- 
eration under the national estuary program; 
jointly, to the Committees on Public Works 
and Transportation, and Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BENNETT (for himself and Mr. 
RANGEL): 

H.R. 65. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to allow individuals to di- 
rect that part or all of their Federal income 
tax refunds be contributed to Federal pro- 
grams specified by the individuals on their 
tax returns; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BOEHLERT: 

H.R. 66. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 relating to bankruptcy 
transportation plans; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. BOEHLERT (for himself, Mr. 
MARKEY, апа Mr. SHAYS): 

H.R. 67. A bill to establish a Department of 
Environmental Protection; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BOEHLERT (for himself, Mr. 
BEREUTER, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. ENG- 
LISH, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. Goss, Mr. 
HOUGHTON, Mr. PEASE, Mr. PORTER, 
Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. 
WOLF, and Mr. SHAYS): 

H.R. 68. A bill to establish a commission to 
advise the President on proposals for na- 
tional observances; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BRYANT: 

H.R. 69. A bill to eliminate the require- 
ments for certain refunds or penalties under 
the Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 70. A bill to provide a limited anti- 
trust exemption for independence natural 
gas producer cooperatives; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 71. A bill to restore the prohibition 
against all racial discrimination in the mak- 
ing and enforcement of contracts, including 
surety contracts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 72. A bill to require the registration of 
consultants to the Department of Defense or 
to firms contracting with the Department of 
Defense; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H.R. 73. A bill to amend the Federal Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to prevent the loss 
of existing spectrum to the amateur radio 
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service; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BRYANT (for himself and Mr. 
FISH): 

H.R. 74. A bill to prohibit sports gambling 
under State law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 75. A bill to provide a military survi- 
vor annuity for widows of certain retire- 
ment-eligible Reserve members of the uni- 
formed services who died during the period 
between the establishment of the military 
survivor benefit plan and the creation of the 
Reserve component annuity under that plan; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 76. A bill to direct the Army Corps of 
Engineers to carry out а project for 
streambank protection along 2.2 miles of the 
Tennessee River adjacent to Sequoyah Hills 
Park in Knoxville, TN; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

Н.В. Т1. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to restore the deduction for 
retirement savings for individuals who are 
active participants in other retirement 
plans; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 78. A bill to grant the power to the 
President to reduce budget authority; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Government Oper- 
ations and Rules. 

H.R. 79. A bill to amend the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 to reduce the limi- 
tation amounts for contributions to can- 
didates for Federal office and to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to provide a 
tax credit for contributions to candidates for 
public office; jointly, to the Committees on 
House Administration and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 80. A bill to abolish the National Se- 
curity Council, and for other purposes; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Intelligence (Per- 
manent Select) and Armed Services. 

By Mr. DYMALLY: 

H.R. 82. A bill to establish the U.S. Com- 
mission on Obesity; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. 

By Mr. EMERSON: 

H.R. 83. A bill to prohibit the use of Fed- 
eral funds for abortions except where the life 
of the mother would be endangered; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 84. A bill to extend the retroactive pe- 
riod during which farm insolvency trans- 
actions are exempt from the prior law alter- 
native minimum tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 85. A bill to amend title П of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide for an improved 
benefit computation formula for workers 
who attain age 65 in or after 1982 and to 
whom applies the 5-year period of transition 
to the changes in benefit computation rules 
enacted in the Social Security Amendments 
of 1977 (and related beneficiaries) and to pro- 
vide prospectively for increases in their ben- 
efits accordingly; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. EMERSON (for himself, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, Mr. SHAYS, and Mr. 
MFUME): 

H.R. 86. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to provide that income of a 
child which is used for child’s educational 
expenses shall be taxed at the child’s rate 
and not the parent’s rates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENGEL: 

H.R. 87. A bill to require certain entities 
receiving United States funds from the Inter- 
national Fund for Ireland to comply with the 
MacBride Principles; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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H.R. 88. A bill concerning paramilitary 
groups and British security forces in North- 
ern Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ENGLISH: 

H.R. 89. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936 to increase the per 
diem rate of pay for members of the board of 
directors of the Rural Telephone Bank; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SAWYER (for himself, Mr. 
HOYER, Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York, 
Mr. DINGELL, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. AP- 
PLEGATE, Mr. BERMAN, Mrs. BOXER, 
Mr. COLEMAN of Texas, Mr. DE LUGO, 
Mr. FUSTER, Mr. GONZALEZ, Мг. GOR- 
DON, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. HAYES of Illi- 
nois, Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr, LEVIN of Michigan, 
Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. MI- 
NETA, Mr. MURTHA, Ms. OAKAR, Mr. 
PANETTA, Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, 
Mr. PEASE, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. RANGEL, 
Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. 
SCHUMER, Mr. STOKES, Mr. TORRES, 
Mr. Towns, Mr. WASHINGTON, and Mr. 
WEISS): 

H.R. 90. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to ensure that the population 
counts derived from the decennial census are 
as accurate as possible before they are trans- 
mitted to the States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. ENGLISH: 

H.R. 91. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to restore fairness for farm- 
ers, ranchers, and small businessmen under 
the tax laws by restoring certain provisions 
changed by the Tax Reform Act of 1986, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 92. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to repeal the requirement 
that the taxpayer identification number of 
dependents be included on the return; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 93. A bill to amend the Internal] Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to impose a tax on the im- 
portation of crude oil and refined petroleum 
products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FIELDS (for himself and Mr. 
YOUNG of Alaska): 

H.R. 94. A bill to establish an Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Revenue Sharing Fund from 
which coastal States shall receive block 
grants; jointly, to the Committees on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries and Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GINGRICH: 

H.R. 95. A bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to au- 
thorize the use of funds provided under part 
А of chapter 1 of title I of such act for pro- 
grams to provide monetary compensation to 
students for reading and reporting on books; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HERTEL: 

H.R. 96. A bill to amend title XIX of the 
Social Security Act to increase the cat- 
egories of individuals eligible to receive ben- 
efits under State plans for medical assist- 
ance under such title, to expand the benefits 
required to be provided under such plans, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. 

By Mr. HERTEL (for himself and Mr. 
MCNULTY): 

H.R. 97. A bill to amend the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1979 to prohibit the export of 
refined petroleum products during a period 
of war or hostilities between the United 
States and any other country; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. BLAZ (for himself, Mr. UDALL, 
Mr. YouNG of Alaska, and Мг. LAGO- 
MARSINO): 

H.R. 98. A bill to establish the Common- 
wealth of Guam, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HERTEL: 

H.R. 99. A bill to provide a penalty for in- 
creasing oil prices within 30 days after a dec- 
laration of war, the onset of military police 
action, or a major oilspill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TORRES: 

H.R. 100. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide penalties for partici- 
pation in street gangs and to provide addi- 
tional penalties for felonies in furtherance of 
the activities of such gangs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. GILMAN: 

H.R. 101. A bill to impose an excess profits 
tax on the income of corporations engaged in 
the production of petroleum and petroleum 
products for а limited period; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GILMAN (for himself, Mr. HoR- 
TON, Mr. LENT, Мг. ROYBAL, and Mr. 
ESPY): 

H.R. 102. A bill to amend the Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Civil Relief Act of 1940 to enhance 
the protections for members of the Armed 
Forces on active duty, including members of 
the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. GILMAN: 

H.R. 103. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to extend eligibility for burial 
allowance to certain additional veterans and 
to increase the burial plot allowance for vet- 
erans from $150 to $300; to the Committee on 
Veterans' Affairs. 

By Mr. GILMAN (for himself, Mr. HoR- 
TON, and Mr. LENT): 

H.R. 104. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that persons consid- 
ered to be Commonwealth Army veterans by 
reason of service with the Armed Forces dur- 
ing World War II in the Philíppines shall be 
eligible for full veterans' benefits from the 
Department of Veterans' Affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GILMAN (for himself, Mr. Hor- 
TON, Mr. LENT, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. 
MACHTLEY, and Mr. KANJORSKI): 

H.R. 105. A bill to amend title П of the So- 
cial Security Act to eliminate the earnings 
test for individuals who have attained retire- 
ment age, and to provide for an increase in 
the exempt amount under the earnings test 
for beneficiaries who have not attained re- 
tirement age; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GILMAN: 

H.R. 106. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to eliminate the age re- 
quirement for eligibility for the one-time ex- 
clusion of gain from the sale of a principal 
residence; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 107. A bill to amend title 32, United 
States Code, to authorize enlistment of cer- 
tain nonresident aliens in certain under- 
strength National Guard units during a 3- 
year test period and to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for ad- 
justment of status of aliens so enlisting; 
jointly, to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices and the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. MORELLA: 

H.R. 108. A bill to extend health insurance 

and survivor annuity benefits to certain 
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former spouses of Federal employees who 
would not otherwise be eligible therefor; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

H.R. 109. A bill to amend the provision of 
the Ethics in Government Act of 1978 prohib- 
iting the acceptance of honoraria in order to 
create an exception for honoraria paid for 
reasons unrelated to the recipient's duties or 
position; jointly, to the Committees on Post 
Office and Civil Service, the Judiciary, and 
House Administration. 

H.R. 110. A bill relating to certain con- 
tributions required to be made under the re- 
tirement provisions of title 5, United States 
Code; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Texas (for him- 
self, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT, and Mrs. PATTERSON): 

Н.В. 111. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs and the Secretary of De- 
fense to carry out а joint program to make 
grants for the establishment of research cen- 
ters at qualifying medical schools; jointly, 
to the Committees on Armed Services and 
Veterans' Affairs. 

By Mr. HERTEL: 

H.R. 112. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide an employer a 
credit against income tax for the cost of pro- 
viding mammography screening for his em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JACOBS (for himself, Mrs. 
Box ER. Mr. TRAXLER, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. 
CONYERS, Mr. TRAFICANT, and Mr. 
KANJORSKI): 

Н.В. 113. A bill to require that any request 
by the President for à declaration of war in- 
clude a cost/benefit statement, and to re- 
quire that any declaration of war by the 
Congress include such a statement; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KANJORSKI: 

H.R. 114. A bill to authorize civil actions 
for certain violations involving depository 
institutions; to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 115. A bill to amend the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 to estab- 
lish а presumption of eligibility for disabil- 
ity benefits in the case of certain coal min- 
ers who filed claims under part C of such act 
between July 1, 1973, and April 1, 1980; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Н.В. 116. A bill to amend the Resource Con- 
servation and Recovery Act to improve pro- 
cedures for the implementation of State 
compacts providing for the establishment 
апа operation of regional disposal facilities 
for municipal and industrial solid waste, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. 

H.R. 117. A bill to terminate all U.S. assist- 
ance to the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MATSUI (for himself and Mr. 


SCHULZE): 

H.R. 118. A bill to amend section 118 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to provide for 
certain exceptions from certain rules for de- 
termining contributions in aid of construc- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KANJORSKI: 

Н.Б. 119. A bill to amend section 3056 of 
title 18, United States Code, to limit secret 
service protection of former Presidents when 
they are traveling to engage in income-pro- 
ducing activities; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 120. A bill to extend the authority of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into 
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agreements with certain cities and counties 
for the withholding of city and county in- 
come and employment taxes from the pay of 
Federal employees who are residents of, or 
regularly employed in, such cities and coun- 
ties; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 121. A bill to change the date of the 
beginning of the Vietnam era to provide cer- 
tain benefits available to veterans of a pe- 
riod of war to veterans who served in South- 
east Asia during the period beginning on 
March 1, 1961, and ending on August 4, 1964; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 122. A bill relating to the period dur- 
ing which certain retail dealer occupational 
taxes may be assessed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EMERSON (for himself, Mr. 
SKELTON, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. MYERS 
of Indiana, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY, Mr. HYDE, Mr. DANNEMEYER, 
Mr. HASTERT, Mr. HUTTO, Мг. BLILEY, 
Mr. WYLIE, Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. CAL- 
LAHAN, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. 
LOWERY of California, Mr. HERGER, 
Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. 
GALLO, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. MOORHEAD, 
Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virginia, Mr. LI- 
PINSKI, Mr. PICKETT, Mr. PETRI, Mr. 
ARMEY, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. SPENCE, 
Mr. UPTON, Mr. MCCANDLESS, Mr. КА- 
SICH, Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. MILLER of 
Ohio, Mr. LEWIS of California, Mr. 
PORTER, Mr. HANCOCK, and Mr. CLEM- 
ENT): 

H.R. 123. A bill to amend title 4, United 
States Code, to declare English as the offi- 
cial language of the United States; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KANJORSKI: 

Н.В. 124. A bill to amend part D of title IV 
of the Social Security Act to make it clear 
that the existing authority to collect past- 
due child support from Federal tax refunds 
(under section 464 of that act), to the extent 
that such support remains unpaid when the 
child involved reaches the age of majority, 
may be exercised after the child reaches that 
age; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 125. A bill to restrict the closing and 
downgrading of field offices of the Social Se- 
curity Administration; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 126. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide, in the case of any person 
who is & party in interest with respect to an 
employee benefit plan, that information re- 
quested from the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services to assist such person with 
respect to the administration of such plan 
shall be provided at least once without 
charge; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 128. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to provide that the duty 
to bargain collectively includes bargaining 
with respect to retirement benefits for re- 
tired employees; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 129. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that a monthly 
insurance benefit thereunder shall be paid 
for the month in which the recipient dies and 
that such benefit shall be payable for such 
month only to the extent proportionate to 
the number of days in such month preceding 
the date of the recipient's death; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 130. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to allow employers а tar- 
geted jobs credit for employing certain older 
individuals; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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H.R. 131. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 and the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 to allow individuals to 
use an income tax checkoff to provide for 
matching payments to primary and general 
election candidates for the office of Rep- 
resentative who receive at least $40,000 in 
contributions from individual residents of 
their congressional districts; jointly, to the 
Committees on Ways and Means and House 
Administration. 

H.R. 132. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of a memorial on Federal land in the 
District of Columbia to honor individuals 
who have served as volunteers in the Peace 
Corps; jointly, to the Committees on Foreign 
Affairs and House Administration. 

By Mr. KANJORSKI: 

H.R. 133. A bill to reform campaign prac- 
tices for elections to the House of Represent- 
atives by limiting contributions from politi- 
cal action committees, establishing tax cred- 
its for individual campaign contributions, 
providing matching funds for individual 
small contributions, limiting the use of per- 
sonal funds in a campaign, offsetting inde- 
pendent expenditures, encouraging the use of 
longer campaign commercials, and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on 
House Administration, Ways and Means, and 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mrs. KENNELLY: 

H.R. 134. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 with respect to the tax 
treatment of payments under life insurance 
contracts to terminally ill individuals; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEVINE of California (for him- 
self, Mr. LEVIN of Michigan, Mr. 
CRANE, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. MATSUI, 
Mr. HYDE, Мг. GILMAN, Mr. GUARINI, 
Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. MILLER of 
Washington, Mr. STARK, апа Mr. 
HUNTER): 

H.R. 135. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to impose a 100-percent tax 
on income from frozen Iraqi assets; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCCANDLESS: 

H.R. 136. A bill to provide for leases by the 
Cahuilla band of Indians of greater than 25 
years in duration; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCANDLESS (for himself and 
Mr. HUNTER): 

H.R. 137. A bill to provide for a research 
project in the Salton Sea area of southern 
California regarding an enhanced evapo- 
ration system for saline water; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. МСЕУЕМ: 

H.R. 138. A bill to require the President to 
make an annual report on the national en- 
ergy and environmental strategy of the Unit- 
ed States to Congress; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 139. A bill to require any department, 
agency, or instrumentality that is respon- 
sible for a release of hazardous substances at 
& Superfund site to promptly pay for the 
costs and damages associated with such re- 
lease, and to provide that other potentially 
responsible parties may not be required to 
pay such costs until the department, agency, 
or instrumentality has made its payment; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

Н.В. 140. А bill to amend the Motor Vehicle 
Information and Cost Savings Act to repeal 
the fuel standards provision of that act; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 141. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment, on 
an interim basis, of compensation, depend- 
ency, and indemnity compensation, and pen- 
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sion to veterans and their survivors and de- 
pendents if their claims for those benefits 
are not decided by the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs within specified time limits; to 
the Committee on Veterans' Affairs. 

H.R. 142. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to put tools in the hands of 
American workers by reinstating after 1991 а 
10-percent investment tax credit for property 
used in manufacturing, production, extrac- 
tion, or related purposes in the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 143. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide for the estab- 
lishment of, and the deduction of contribu- 
tions to, education savings accounts; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 144. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to allow a deduction for 100 
percent of the health insurance costs of self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 145. A bill to maintain a competitive, 
financially strong, and secure uranium en- 
richment capability in the United States by 
reorganizing the uranium enrichment enter- 
prise, and for other purposes; jointly, to the 
Committees on Energy and Commerce, Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs; and Science, Space, 
and Technology. 

H.R. 146. A bill to grant the power to the 
President to reduce budget authority; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Government Oper- 
абіопв and Rules. 

H.R. 147. A bill to provide the receipts and 
disbursements of the highway trust fund, the 
airport and airway trust fund, and the inland 
waterways trust fund shall not be included 
in the totals of the budget of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment as submitted by the President of 
the congressional budget; jointly, to the 
Committees on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation and Government Operations. 

By Mrs. MINK: 

H.R. 148. A bill to provide for the conduct 
of basic research on certain matters relating 
to ovarian cancer; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. 

H.R. 149. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide for а, permanent 
extension of the mortgage revenue bond pro- 
visions and the low-income housing credit; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATSUI: 

H.R. 150. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to generally treat bonds is- 
sued for section 501(с)(3) organizations іп a 
manner similar to Government bonds; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOAKLEY: 

H.R. 151. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to permanently extend the 
exclusion for amounts received under quali- 
fied group legal services plans; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 152. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 with respect to the des- 
ignation of income tax payments to the 
Presidential election campaign fund; jointly, 
to the Committees on House Administration 
and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY (for himself 
and Mr. STUMP): 

H.R. 153. A bill to make technical amend- 
ments to the Veterans' Judicial Review Act; 
to the Committee on Veterans' Affairs. 

H.R. 154. A bill to provide for the transfer 
of an existing United States memorial erect- 
ed under the auspices of the American Le- 
gion, Inc., for the use and benefit of Amer- 
ican officers and enlisted personnel who 
served in World War I to the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans' Affairs. 
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H.R. 155. A bill to exempt retired members 
of the Armed Forces called to active duty 
and assigned to full-time duty with the 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
from grade limitations on officers of the 
Armed Forces; jointly, to the Committees on 
Armed Services and Veterans' Affairs. 

By Mr. NEAL of North Carolina: 

H.R. 156. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to approve and distribute to food 
service operations instructions for removing 
food which has become lodged in a person's 
throat; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

H.R. 157. A bill to name the post office 
building located at 200 3d Street, SW., in 
Taylorsville, NC, as the “Clifford С. Watts 
Post Office“; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

H.R. 158. A bill to designate the facility of 
the U.S. Postal Service located on Highway 
64 East in Hiddenite, NC, as the Zora Leah 
S. Thomas Post Office"; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 159. A bill to provide that the percent- 
age of total apportionments of funds allo- 
cated to any State from the highway trust 
fund in any fiscal year be at least 100 percent 
of the percentage of estimated tax payments 
paid into the highway trust fund which are 
attributable to highway users in such State 
in the latest fiscal year for which data is 
available; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

H.R. 160. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to eliminate the earnings 
test for individuals who have attained retire- 
ment age; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 161. A bill requiring the President to 
take retaliatory action against foreign bar- 
riers and restrictions that unfairly limit 
U.S. trade; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 162. A bill to repeal the provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 relating to 
the taxation of up to one-half of an individ- 
ual's Social Security and certain railroad re- 
tirement benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 163. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to restore to State and 
local governments the right to purchase gas- 
oline without payment of the Federal gaso- 
line excise tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 164. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide that the amount 
of any contribution to any no net cost to- 
bacco fund or any no net cost tobacco ac- 
count shall be treated as a deductible ex- 
pense; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 165. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide for floating So- 
cial Security tax rates for old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 166. A bill to establish the Health Care 
Crisis Policy Commission; jointly, to the 
Committees on Energy and Commerce and 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OBERSTAR: 

H.R. 167. A bill to provide an emergency 
public works jobs program by authorizing 
the construction of short-term infrastruc- 
ture repair projects, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

H.R. 168. A bill to amend the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 and 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965 to authorize the appropriation of 
funds to carry out such acts for fiscal years 
1992, 1993, and 1994; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and Transportation. 
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H.R. 169. A bill to establish a Federal pro- 
gram to assist State and local governments 
in addressing the urgent need to repair and 
rehabilitate aging public facilities and to en- 
courage the establishment of capital im- 
provement programs that include life-cycle 
management of capital improvements, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

H.R. 170. A bill to prevent ground water 
contamination by pesticides; jointly, to the 
Committees on Agriculture, Energy and 
Commerce, and Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R. 171. A bill to establish a community 
adjustment assistance program for those 
areas which are in or facing serious eco- 
nomic distress, and for other purposes; joint- 
ly to the Committees on Public Works and 
Transportation and Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. OBERSTAR (for himself, Mr. 
КОЕ, Мг. HAMMERSCHMIDT, and Mr. 
CLINGER): 

H.R. 172. A bill to assure the continuing 
airworthiness of aging aircraft, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

By Mr. OLIN: 

H.R. 178. A bill to amend the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act to place certain restrictions on 
the interstate disposal of solid waste; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 174. A bill to amend the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure with respect to sanctions 
for the violation of rule 11; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 175. A bill to designate a clinical wing 
аб the Department of Veterans Affairs Medi- 
cal Center in Salem, УА, as the Hugh Davis 
Memorial Wing“; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R. 176. A bill to suspend temporarily the 
duty on textile winding or reeling machines; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEASE: 

H.R. 177. A bill to amend the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act and the Toxic Substances Con- 
trol Act to require the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, in deter- 
mining whether to issue а permit for а haz- 
ardous waste facility or to issue an approval 
for the incineration of polychlorinated 
biphenyls, to consider an applicant’s record 
in owning or operating other hazardous 
waste facilities or incineration facilities; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 178. A bill to amend the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act to authorize the Environmental 
Protection Agency to award grants to groups 
for technical assistance to oppose the issu- 
ance of permits under that act; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. PENNY (for himself, Mr. CAL- 
LAHAN, Mr. Towns, Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. 
COLEMAN of Texas, Mr. LANCASTER, 
Mr. WOLPE, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. 
OLIN, Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, 
Mr. PAYNE of Virginia, Mr. VANDER 
JAGT, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. MCGRATH, 
Mr. VENTO, Mr. WISE, Mr. RAVENEL, 
Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. 
ERDREICH, Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. 
MACHTLEY, Mr. JOHNSON of South Da- 
kota, Mr. FROST, and Mr. HENRY): 

H.R. 179. A bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 to permit the deferral of 
payments on student loans during profes- 
sional internships, regardless of duration; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PENNY (for himself, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. MONTGOMERY, and 
Mr. STUMP): 

Н.В. 180. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, with respect to veterans edu- 
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cation and employment programs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RANGEL: 

Н.В. 181. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to deny tax exempt status 
to educational institutions which have been 
found to have a policy of racial discrimina- 
tion against any group in enrollment, hiring, 
or in other areas, until such institutions 
clearly and convincingly demonstrate their 
abandonment of such policy through the en- 
rollment, hiring, or the taking of other vig- 
orous, affirmative, and continued corrective 
&ction with respect to such group; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 182. A bill to amend title XVI of the 
Social Security Act to exclude from income 
for purposes of the supplemental security in- 
come program amounts paid by a public 
housing agency to certain elderly residents 
of public housing for providing supervisory 
services for voluntary tenant patrols of pub- 
lic housing owned and operated by such 
agency; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 183. A bill to define the circumstances 
under which construction workers may de- 
duct travel and transportation expenses in 
computing their taxable incomes for pur- 
poses of the Federal income tax; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 184. A bill to deny the Prince Edward 
School Foundation and its successors tax-ex- 
empt status during the period beginning on 
October 3, 1984, and ending when it has dem- 
onstrated its nondiscrimination policy for 2 
consecutive school years by having more 
than a token number of black students in at- 
tendance, black teachers on the faculty, and 
black individuals in administrative and cler- 
ical positions; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 185. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to clarify the deductibility 
of liabilities incurred in connection with 
minimum premium plans; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 186. A bill to amend the Harmonized 
Tariff Schedule of the United States to in- 
crease the duty-free tourist allowance with 
respect to articles acquired in Bermuda; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 187. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to make permanent the ex- 
clusion for group legal services plans; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 188. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to strengthen the rules pro- 
hibiting discrimination by certain social 
clubs and to extend such rules to discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sex; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R, 189. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide that $35 per 
month of transit passes provided by an em- 
ployer shall be excluded from gross income; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 190. A bill to amend section 411 of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 to exclude from 
eligibility calculations for basic grants the 
value of a family’s residence; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. MORELLA (by request): 

H.R. 191. To amend the Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology Innovation Act of 1980 to en- 
hance technology transfer for works pre- 
pared under certain cooperative research and 
development agreements jointly; to the 
Committees on Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology, and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARNARD (for himself, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. FRANK of Massachu- 
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setts, Mr. DREIER of California, Mr. 
LAFALCE, Ms. OAKAR, Mr. CARPER, 
Mr. BAKER, and Mr. ROTH): 

H.R. 192. A bill to enhance competition in 
the financial services industry, to provide 
adequate enforcement of capital standards 
for insured depository institutions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

‚ Mr. Gallo: 

Н.В. 193. To amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to provide that employer sub- 
sidies for mass transit and van pooling be 
treated as working condition fringe benefits 
which are not included in gross income; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEHMAN of California: 

H.R. 194. To amend the Fair Credit Report- 
ing Act to protect consumers from the use of 
inaccurate credit information and the mis- 
use of credit information, to amend the 
Consumer Credit Protection Act to prevent 
consumer abuse by credit repair organiza- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 195. To amend the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act to allow for a partial 
drawdown and distribution of the Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve in the event of a signifi- 
cant increase in the price of petroleum prod- 
uct, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. OWENS of New York: 

H.R. 196. To amend the Job Training Part- 
nership Act to establish a Youth Opportuni- 
ties Unlimited Program; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 197. A bill to reinvigorate cooperation 
between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica in science and technology; to the Com- 
mittee on Science, Space, and Technology. 

H.R. 198. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to eliminate the time period in 
which a veteran has to use his educational 
e Mh to the Committee on Veterans' Af- 
‘airs. 

H.R. 199. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that remarriage of 
the surviving spouse of a veteran after age 60 
shall not result in termination of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS (for himself, Mr. 
CRANE, Mr. SHAW, Mr. HORTON, Mr. 
VALENTINE, Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. STUMP, 
and Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT); 

H.R. 200. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to exclude small trans- 
actions from broker reporting requirements, 
and to make certain clarifications relating 
to such requirements; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 201. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide mort- 
gage protection life insurance to certain vet- 
erans unable to acquire commercial life in- 
surance because of service-connected disabil- 
ities; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 202. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to make 
scholarship grants to individuals attending 
medical schools on the condition that such 
individuals will serve in Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facilities for a certain period of time 
upon completion of professional training, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 203. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to promote the care and 
treatment of veterans in State veterans 
nursing homes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 
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H. R. 204. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
service pensions to veterans of World War I 
and the surviving spouses and children of 
such veterans; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R. 205. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to restore the deduction for 
contributions to individual retirement ac- 
counts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 206. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that upon the 
death of one member of a married couple the 
surviving spouse or surviving divorced 
spouse shall automatically inherit the de- 
ceased spouse's earnings credit to the extent 
that such credits were earned during the pe- 
riod of their marriage; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 207. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to restore and protect the 
benefit levels of workers reaching age 65 in 
or after 1982 (and their widows and widowers) 
by eliminating the “notch” between those 
levels and the corresponding benefit levels of 
persons who reached age 65 before 1982; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 208. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that the com- 
bined earnings of a husband and wife during 
the period of their marriage shall be divided 
equally and shared between them for benefit 
purposes, во as to recognize the economic 
contribution of each spouse to the marriage 
and assure that each spouse will have social 
security protection in his or her own right; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 209. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act so as to remove the limita- 
tion upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 210. A bill to amend title П of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that a divorced 
spouse may qualify for benefits on the basis 
of a marriage which lasted for as few as 5 
years in the case of certain late-life divorces; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 211. A bill to amend title П of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide in certain cases 
for an exchange of credits between the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem and the civil service retirement system 
so as to enable individuals who have cov- 
erage under both systems to obtain maxi- 
mum benefits based on their combined serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Н.В. 212. A bill to amend title П of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide for the payment 
of a transition benefit to the spouse of an in- 
sured individual upon such individual's death 
if such spouse has attained age 50 and is not 
otherwise immediately eligible for benefits; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Н.В. 213. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to authorize payment 
under the Medicare Program for certain 
services performed by chiropractors; jointly, 
to the Committees on Energy and Com- 
merce, Ways and Means. 

H.R. 214. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide for the en- 
forcement of standards relating to the rights 
of patients in certain medical facilities; 
jointly, to the Committees on Energy and 
Commerce, Ways and Means. 

H.R. 215. A bill to require the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to conduct re- 
search on the management of infectious 
medical wastes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Energy and Commerce, Science, Space, 
and Technology. 
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H.R. 216. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to include, аз а home 
health service, nutritional counseling pro- 
vided by or under the supervision of а reg- 
istered dietitian; jointly; to the Committees 
on Ways and Means, Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

H.R. 217. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act so as to remove the limita- 
tion upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHUMER: 
H.R. 218. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 


Standards Act of 1938 to increase the pen-. 


alties for employers who violate such act, 
апа for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 219. A bill to amend the Petroleum 
Marketing Practices Act to provide consum- 
ers with additional information concerning 
the octane rating of gasoline; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 220. A bill to require the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission to require man- 
ufacturers of liquid consumer products which 
present а hazard to children to include 
denatonium benzoate in the products; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 221. A bill to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act to prohibit insider trading; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 222. A bill to amend the Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act to reestablish minimum 
inspection and processing standards; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 223. A bill to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act to require public disclosure of 
certain information relating to sales of com- 
modities for export, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Н.В. 224. A bill to authorize loans for study 
аб nonprofit institutions of higher education; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 225. A bill to amend the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 to prohibit certain trades; 
to the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 226. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide for the invest- 
ment of the trust fund in the same invest- 
ments permitted by pension funds guaran- 
teed by the Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act and to require the trustees to 
meet the same prudent person standards re- 
quired under that act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 227. A bill to require the Secretary of 
the Interior to establish а program to insure 
the stockpiling and replacement of topsoil 
on public lands and other lands which are 
moved or covered by surface mining projects, 
reclamation projects, and other Federal and 
federally assisted projects, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on Agri- 
culture, Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 228. A bill to clarify the eligibility of 
certain small businesses for loans under the 
Small Business Act, to aid, protect, and pre- 
serve small businesses in meat production 
and marketing, and for other purposes; joint- 
ly to the Committees on Agriculture, Small 
Business. 

H.R. 229. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to assist and protect small busi- 
nesses and to protect small businesses 
against unreasonable use of economic power 
by major meatpacking companies, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Agriculture, Small Business. 

By Ms. SNOWE: 

H.R. 230. A bill to prohibit the introduction 

of a plastic container into interstate com- 
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merce that does not contain a marking that 
identifies the type of plastic resin used to 
produce the container, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 231. A bill to establish national goals 
for the reduction and recycling of municipal 
solid waste, to require the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency to 
promulgate regulations to attain those 
goals, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. STAGGERS (for himself, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, and Mr. STUMP): 

Н.Е. 232. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, with respect to veterans' pro- 
grams for housing and memorial affairs, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By Mr. STARK: 

H.R. 233. A bill to impose trade sanctions 
against any foreign person that exports 
items to Iraq which would not be permitted 
to be exported from the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STUMP: 

Н.Н. 234. А bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act so as to remove the limita- 
tion upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VOLKMER: 

H.R. 235. A bill to restore 10-year averaging 
and capital gains treatment for lump sum 
distributions from qualified pension plans; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 236. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to exclude from gross in- 
come gain on the sale or exchange of certain 
farmland if the owners of the farmland, in а 
covenant binding themselves and all future 
owners of their land, restrict the use of such 
land to use as farmland; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WELDON: 

H.R. 237. A bill to require that the Director 
of the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency conduct an inventory of resources 
available to the Federal Government for use 
in response to & natural disaster; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California (for 
himself, Mr. BROOKS, Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER, Mr. FISH, Mr. GEPHARDT, Mr. 
GRAY, Mr. HOYER, Mr. FAZIO, and Ms. 
SNOWE): 

H.J. Res. 1. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.J. Res. 2. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States requiring а balanced budget; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYLIE: 

H.J. Res. 3. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
for а balanced budget for the U.S. Govern- 
ment and for greater accountability in the 
enactment of tax legislation; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 4. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States allowing an item veto in appropria- 
tions bills; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. ARCHER: 

H.J. Res. 5. Joint resolution proposing an 

amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
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ed States allowing an item veto in appropria- 
tions bills; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

H.J. Res. 6. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States requiring the submission of bal- 
anced Federal funds budgets by the Presi- 
dent and action by the Congress to provide 
revenues to offset Federal funds deficits; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOAKLEY: 

H.J. Res. 7. Joint resolution to repeal an 
obsolete joint rule of Congress (section 132 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
as amended) relating to sine die adjourn- 
ment of Congress; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.J. Res. 8. Joint resolution to amend the 
National Trails System Act to study the fea- 
sibility of establishing a Florida Frontiers 
Spanish Heritage Trail in northeast Florida, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.J. Res. 9. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
for the direct election of the President and 
the Vice President and to authorize Congress 
to establish procedures relating to the nomi- 
nation of Presidential and Vice-Presidental 
candidates; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

Н.У. Res. 10. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
that, except in time of war or economic 
emergency declared by the Congress, expend- 
itures of the Government may not exceed the 
revenues of the Government during any fis- 
cal year; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 11. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States relating to the limitation of ex- 
penditures in elections for public office; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 12. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States allowing an item veto in appropria- 
tions bills; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.J. Res. 13. Joint resolution to designate 
the week beginning November 10, 1991, as 
“Hire a Veteran Week"; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EMERSON: 

H.J. Res. 14. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States authorizing the Congress and the 
States to prohibit the act of desecration of 
the flag of the United States and to set 
criminal penalties for that act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 15. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
for a balanced budget for the U.S. Govern- 
ment and for greater accountability in the 
enactment of tax legislation; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 16. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States allowing an item veto in appropria- 
tions bills; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 
H.J. Res. 17. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States to prohibit compelling the attend- 
ance of a student in a public school other 
than the public school nearest the residence 
of such student; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J. Res. 18. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States with respect to the right to life; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.J. Res. 19. Joint resolution proposing ап 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States relating to voluntary school pray- 
er; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAGOMARSINO: 

H.J. Res. 20. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States relating to the compensation of 
Senators and Representatives, providing 
that no increase in compensation shall take 
effect earlier than the following Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCOLLUM (for himself, Mr. 
STEARNS, Mr. MILLER of Washington, 
Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. BILI- 
RAKIS, Mr. ZIMMER, Mr. ALLARD, Mr. 
RicGs, Мг. GUNDERSON, Mr. HANCOCK, 
Mr. MCMILLAN of North Carolina, Mr. 
NICHOLS, Mr. CARPER, and Mr. LIGHT- 
FOOT): 

H.J. Res. 21. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States to provide for 4-year terms for Rep- 
resentatives and to limit the number of 
terms Senators and Representatives may 
serve; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCOLLUM (for himself, Mr. 
STEARNS, Mr. MILLER of Washington, 
Mr. HANSEN, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. 
RAMSTAD, Mr. ZIMMER, Mr. ALLARD, 
Мг. Rices, Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. HAN- 
COCK, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. NICHOLS, Mr. 
STUMP, Mr. KLUG, and Mr. CRANE): 

H.J. Res. 22. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States with respect to the number of 
terms of office of Members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MYERS of Indiana (for himself, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mrs. 
BENTLEY, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. LA- 
FALCE, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. LIVING- 
STON, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. RINALDO, 
Mr. SMITH of Florida, Mr. TALLON, 
Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. 
VALENTINE, Mr. WOLF, and Mr. YAT- 
RON): 

H.J. Res. 23. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating the week beginning on November 24, 
1991 and November 22, 1992, as National 
Family Week"; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NEAL of North Carolina: 

H.J. Res. 24. Joint resolution directing the 
Federal Open Market Committee of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to adopt and pursue 
monetary policies leading to, and then main- 
taining, zero inflation; to the Committee оп 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

H.J. Res. 25. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States providing that, except in cases of 
national emergency, expenditures of the U.S. 
Government in any fiscal year shall not ex- 
ceed its revenues for that fiscal year; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 26. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States providing that, except in cases of 
national emergency, expenditures of the 
United States Government shall not exceed 
its revenues, nor exceed 20 percent of the 
gross national product, in any fiscal year; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 27. Joint resolution designating 
the honeybee as the national insect; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCHULZE: 

H.J. Res. 28. Joint resolution proposing an 

amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
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ed States to provide for a 6-year term for the 
President and the Vice President, to limit 
the number of terms the President and the 
Vice President may serve, to provide for 3- 
year terms for Representatives, and to limit 
the number of consecutive terms Senators 
and Representatives may serve; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Ms. SNOWE: 

H.J. Res. 29. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
for a balanced budget for the U.S. Govern- 
ment and for greater accountability in the 
enactment of tax legislation; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Ms. SNOWE (for herself, Mrs. 
BOXER, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. CAR- 
PER, Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. FaZIo, Mr. 


Frost, Мг. JACOBS, Mr. LAGO- 
MARSINO, Mr. LANTOS, Ms. LoNG, Mr. 
MCGRATH, Mr. MATSUI, Mrs. 


MORELLA, Мг, NEAL of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. VALENTINE, 
Mr. WOLF, and Mr. Towns): 

H.J. Res. 30. Joint resolution to designate 
February 7, 1991, as "National Girls and 
Women in Sports Day“; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SOLOMON: 

H.J. Res. 31. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States authorizing the Congress and the 
States to prohibit the act of desecration of 
the flag of the United States and to set 
criminal penalties for that act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STUDDS (for himself and Mr. 
MOAKLEY): 

H.J. Res. 32. Joint resolution to support 
continued efforts to enforce United Nations 
sanctions against Iraq, and to prohibit offen- 
sive United States military action against 
Iraq in the absence of authorization from 
Congress; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. VOLKMER: 

Н.Ј. Res. 33. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States with respect to the right to life; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 34. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relating to 
Federal budget procedures; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.J. Res. 35. Joint resolution affirming the 
legislative intent under the Social Security 
Act to provide for increases in old-age insur- 
ance benefits with due regard to increases in 
the cost of living; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT (for himself and Mr. 
DURBIN): 

H. Con. Res. 1. Concurrent resolution to ex- 
press the sense of the Congress that Congress 
must approve any offensive military action 
against Iraq; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NEAL of North Carolina: 

H. Con. Res. 2. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that no of- 
Тепвіуе military action should be initiated 
by United States military forces against Iraq 
without the affirmative approval of the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GOSS: 

H. Con. Res. 3. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress regarding 
terms of office for Members of the Congress; 
jointly, to the Committees on House Admin- 
istration and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOAKLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 4. Concurrent resolution di- 

recting the Commissioner of Social Security 
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and the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services to immediately conduct a study and 
report to Congress on steps which can be 
taken to correct the benefit disparity known 
as the notch problem, ín order to ensure fair 
and equitable treatment for those who have 
based their retirement plans on the Social 
Security benefit levels which existed or were 
projected, during most of their working life- 
times, under the pre-1977 law; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. NEAL of North Carolina: 

H. Con. Res. 5. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that tax 
legislation should not take effect earlier 
than 90 days after implementing regulations 
are issued; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. Con. Res. 6. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of Congress regarding peri- 
ods of silence in the public schools; jointly, 
to the Committees on Education and Labor 
апа the Judiciary. 

H. Con. Res. 7. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of Congress regarding peri- 
ods of silence in the public schools; jointly, 
to the Committees on the Judiciary and Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mrs. ROUKEMA (for herself and Mr. 
AUCOIN): 

H. Con. Res. 8. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
current Federal income tax deduction for in- 
terest paid on debt secured by a first or sec- 
ond home should not be further restricted; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOYER: 

H. Res. 1. Resolution electing officers of 
the House of Representatives; considered and 
agreed to. 

By Mr. GEPHARDT: 

H. Res. 2, Resolution to inform the Senate 
that a quorum of the House had assembled 
and had elected Thomas S. Foley, а Rep- 
resentative from the State of Washington, 
Speaker, and Donnald K. Anderson, a citizen 
of the State of California, Clerk; considered 
and agreed to. 

H. Res. 3. Resolution authorizing the 
Speaker to appoint a committee of two 
Members to join with a like committee of 
the Senate to notify the President that а 
quorum of each House has been assembled 
and that the Congress is ready to receive any 
communications he may be pleased to make; 
considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. Res. 4. Resolution authorizing the Clerk 
of the House to inform the President that 
the House of Representatives has elected 
Thomas 8. Foley, a Representative from the 
State of Washington, Speaker, and Donnald 
K. Anderson, a citizen of the State of Califor- 
nia, Clerk of the House of Representatives; 
considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. GEPHARDT: 

H. Res. 5. Resolution adopting the Rules of 
the House for the One Hundred Second Con- 
gress; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H. Res. 6. Resolution providing for the des- 
ignation of certain minority employees; con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

By Mr. MOAKLEY: 

Н. Res. 7. Resolution fixing the daily hour 
of meeting for the One Hundred Second Con- 
gress; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. HOYER: 

H. Res. 8. Resolution designating majority 
membership on certain standing committees 
of the House; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. LEWIS of California: 

H. Res. 9. Resolution designating minority 
membership on certain standing committees 
of the House; considered and agreed to. 
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By Mr. CONTE: 

H. Res. 10. Resolution expressing the House 
of Representatives' opposition to an imposi- 
tion of an import fee on crude oil and refined 
products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HALL of Ohio (for himself, Mr. 
EMERSON, Mr. PANETTA, Mrs. ROU- 
КЕМА, Mr. FAZIO, Mr. MORRISON of 
Washington, Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. DoRGAN of North Da- 
kota, Mr. SMITH of Oregon, Mr. BE- 
REUTER, Mr. PENNY, Mr. UPTON, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, Mr. HERGER, Mr. ESPY, 
Mr. HUNTER, Mr. FLAKE, Mr. WOLF, 
Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. SMITH of New 


Jersey, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE, Мг. MCNULTY, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, Мг. ENGEL, Mr. 


AUCOIN, Mr. WHEAT, and Ms. LONG): 

Н. Res. 11. Resolution to establish the Se- 
lect Committee on Hunger; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. MILLER of California (for him- 
self, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. LEHMAN of Flor- 
ida, Mr. WOLF, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH, Mr. MCHUGH, Mr. PACK- 
ARD, Mr. WEISS, Mr. HASTERT, Mr. 
ANTHONY, Mr. WELDON, Mrs. BOXER, 
Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mr. LEVIN of 
Michigan, Mr. WALSH, Mr. ROWLAND 
of Georgia, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. SI- 
KORSKI, Mr. WHEAT, Мг. MARTINEZ, 
Mr. Evans, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. SKAGGS, 
Mr. SARPALIUS, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. 
EMERSON, Mr. COUGHLIN, and Mr. GIL- 
MAN): 

H. Res. 12. Resolution to establish the Se- 
lect Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. NEAL of North Carolina: 

H. Res. 13. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that Federal 
excise tax rates should not be increased; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANGEL (for himself, Mr. 
COUGHLIN, Mr. STARK, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois, Мг. Fas- 
CELL, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. LEVINE of 
California, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. SMITH of 
Florida, Мг. Towns, Mr. TRAFICANT, 
Mr. MFUME, Mrs. LowEY of New York, 
Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, Mr. GIL- 
MAN, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. DORNAN of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. LEWIS of Florida, Mr. 
INHOFE, Mr. HERGER, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. 
BROOKS, Mr. PAXON, and Mr. SHAW): 

H. Res. 14. Resolution to establish the Se- 
lect Committee on Narcotics Abuse and Con- 
trol; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H. Res. 15. Resolution authorizing the 
House Administration Committee to inves- 
tigate, recount, and report on contested elec- 
tions for the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WELDON: 

H. Res. 16. Resolution that the House of 
Representatives urges the President to in- 
struct the Attorney General to appoint an 
independent counsel to investigate the in- 
volvement of Government officials in the 
savings and loan scandal; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1. By the Speaker: Memorial of the General 
Assembly of the State of New Jersey, rel- 
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ative to enacting the Lead Ban Act of 1990”; 
to the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

2. Also, memorial of the General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois, relative to allega- 
tions of Romanian mistreatment of handi- 
capped children; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

3. Also, memorial of the General Assembly 
of the State of New Jersey, relative to the 
pedestrian walkway to Ellis Island; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

4. Also, memorial of the General Assembly 
of the State of New Jersey, relative to the 
Clean Lakes Program; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

5. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of New York, relative to legal rights of 
veterans claiming benefits; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans' Affairs. 

6. Also, memorial of the General Assembly 
of the State of New Jersey, relative to re- 
strictions on diplomatic and trade relations 
with the Republic of Vietnam; jointly, to the 
Committees on Government Operations, For- 
eign Affairs, and Ways and Means. 


——_— 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R, 238. A bill for the relief of Craig A. 

Klein; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EMERSON: 

H.R. 239. A bill for the relief of Oscar H. 
McCormack; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 240. A bill for the relief of Rodgito 

Keller; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KANJORSKI: 

H.R. 241. A bill for the relief of Lucille 
White, Gerald J. White, Gary White, and 
Sara White; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
KYL, Mr. AuCoIN, Mr. SHays, Mr. 
NATCHER, Mr. PEASE, Mr. CLINGER, 
JR., Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. GORDON, Mr. 
DUBBIN, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. TORRES, Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER, and Mrs. LOWERY of 
New York): 

H.R. 242. A bill to require Congress to pur- 
chase recycled paper and paper products to 
the greatest extent practicable; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

H.R. 243. A bill to provide that receipts and 
disbursements of the Harbor Maintenance 
Trust Fund not be included in the totals of 
the budget of the U.S. Government as sub- 
mitted by the President or the congressional 
budget, and for other purposes; jointly, to 
the Committees on Public Works and Trans- 
portation and Government Operations. 

By Mr. APPLEGATE: 

H.R. 244. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the rates of disability 
compensation for veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities and the rates of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation for survi- 
vors of such veterans and to make mis- 
cellaneous improvements in veterans’ com- 
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pensation and pension programs; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ARCHER; 

Н.Б. 245. A bill to allow the President an 
item veto in appropriations bills; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 246. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide for the indexing 
of certain assets; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 247. A bill relating to the taxation of 
certain lump-sum benefit cancellation pay- 
ments under the social security systems of 
Saudi Arabia; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 248. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide a 30-регсепб сар- 
ital gains deduction for corporate and 
noncorporate taxpayers; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ARCHER (for himself, Mr. MAR- 
TIN of New York, Mr. BROOMFIELD, 
Mr. HOPKINS, Mr. GALLO, Mr. 
GRANDY, Mr. LENT, Mr. McCoLLuM, 
Mr. KYL, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. HALL of 
Texas, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. WILSON, 
Mr. MCEWEN, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. 
STEARNS, Mr. WOLF, Mr. STALLINGS, 
Mr. SHAW, Mr. Goss, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. 
ARMEY, Mr. BLAZ, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. 
CHANDLER, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. LAN- 
CASTER, Mr. CONTE, Mr. WELDON, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. JOHNSON of South 
Dakota, Mr. McDADE, Mr. Cox of 
California, Mr. RHODES, Mr. Еновт, 
Mr. BEVILL, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. VANDER 
JAGT, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. DICKINSON, 
and Mr. DORNAN of California): 

H.R. 249. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act so as to remove the limita- 
tion upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 250. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Labor to issue exemplary rehabilitation 
certificates for certain individuals dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces; jointly, to 
the Committees on Education and Labor and 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 251. A bill to promote the conserva- 
tion and enhancement of wetlands and to off- 
set or prevent the loss of wetlands; jointly, 
to the Committees on Ways and Means, Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, Public Works 
and Transportation, and Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT (for himself and Mr. 
SHAYS): 

H.R. 252. A bill to provide protection for 
veal calves; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mrs. BENTLEY: 

H.R. 253. A bill to remedy the serious in- 
jury to the U.S. shipbuilding and repair in- 
dustry caused by subsidized foreign ships; 
jointly, to the Committees on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries and Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. BENTLEY (for herself, Mr. 
VALENTINE, Mr. BLAZ, Mr. RITTER, 
and Mr. ENGEL): 

H.R. 254. A bill entitled, the "Government 
Procurement Act of 1991"; jointly, to the 
Committees on Government Operations and 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BEREUTER: 

H.R. 255. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance for ground water resource and quality 
control projects, with emphasis on rural do- 
mestic and municipal water supply projects, 
and to encourage State and local participa- 
tion in the development and management of 
ground water aquifer systems, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 256. A bill to amend the High Plains 
States Groundwater Demonstration Program 
Act of 1983 to authorize additional appropria- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Н.В. 257. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to carry out a highway 
bridge demonstration project to improve the 
flow of traffic between the States of Ne- 
braska and South Dakota; to the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. BILIRAKIS: 

H.R. 258. A bill to provide benefits under 
the Survivor Benefit plan to surviving 
spouses of certain members of the Armed 
Forces retired before September 21, 1972; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 259. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that remarriage of 
the surviving spouse of а veteran after age 55 
shall not result in termination of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation; to the 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs. 

By Mrs. BOXER: 

H.R. 260. A bill to establish a program of 
grants to local educational agencies for pur- 
poses of conducting afterschool activities de- 
signed to promote learning and finishing 
high school; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 261. A bill to amend the Marine Mam- 
mal Protection Act of 1972 to restrict purse 
seine fishing for tuna, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
апа Fisheries. 

By Mrs. BOXER (for herself, Mr. 
AUCOIN, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. RAHALL, 
Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. ECK- 
ART, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. STARK, and 
Mr. DEFAZIO): 

H.R. 262. A bill to establish an independent 
defense procurement corps to procure all 
property and services required by the De- 
partment of Defense and to establish an Of- 
fice of Inspector General to oversee such 
corps; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. BOXER (for herself, Mr. 
AUCoIN, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. SCHEUER, 
and Mr. DEFAZIO): 

H.R. 263. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to require that a major defense 
procurement system meet requirements es- 
tablished for that system for a fiscal year be- 
fore funds for that system for the next year 
are made available; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 264. A bill to grant the power to the 
President to exercise a line item veto of new 
budget authority; jointly, to the Committees 
on Government Operations and Rules. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. WYDEN): 

H.R. 265. A bill to deem certain national 
defense reserve vessels surplus property, to 
direct the Administrator of General Services 
to dispose of those vessels by selling them 
for scrapping in the United States, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries and Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. BRYANT: 

H.R. 266. A bill to provide for comprehen- 
sive national oil security policy; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 267. A bill to require the Federal Com- 
munications Commisson to establish proce- 
dures to prevent price-cap regulation from 
leading to degradation in the quality of the 
telephone network; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. 
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By Mr. CLINGER: 

Н.В. 268. A bill to amend the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 to es- 
tablish а national public works corporation 
for purposes of providing financial assistance 
to States and local governments for the con- 
struction, rehabilitation, and repair of cer- 
tain public facilities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. CLINGER (for himself, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, and Mr. MINETA): 

H.R. 269. A bill to improve budgetary infor- 
mation by requiring that the unified budget 
presented by the President contain an oper- 
ating budget and a capital budget, distin- 
guish between Federal funds and trust funds, 
and for other purposes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Government Operations and Pub- 
lic Works and Transportation. 

By Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois: 

H.R. 270. A bill to provide that funds appro- 
priated to the Department of Defense may 
not be used to purchase articles of packaged 
food not packaged in the United States or its 
possessions; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 271. A bill to require the President to 
direct the Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, and 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs to 
submit to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress a joint report addressing the ques- 
tion of United States Government respon- 
sibility for providing benefits and services to 
individuals who served with certain vol- 
untary organizations in support of the 
Armed Forces of the United States stationed 
in the Republic of Vietnam during the Viet- 
nam era; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 272. A bill to require the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to establish 
energy conservation standards for public 
housing projects and to carry out a program 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of energy 
conservation measures in public housing 
projects; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 273. A bill to require the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to provide 
assistance for emergency repairs in lower in- 
come housing projects operated by the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority; to the Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 274. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to require lenders to post cur- 
rent interest rates charged for various cat- 
egories of loans to consumers; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 275. A bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to au- 
thorize programs of child abuse education 
and prevention, and to establish a dem- 
onstration project relating to child abuse 
education and prevention; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 276. A bill to amend title XIX of the 
Social Security Act with respect to requiring 
State plans for appropriately responding to 
the closing of hospitals; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 277. A bill to improve coordination in 
the formulation of telecommunications pol- 
icy within the executive branch, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

H.R. 278. A bill to make it an unfair prac- 
tice for any retailer to increase the price of 
certain consumer commodities once the re- 
tailer marks the price on any such consumer 
commodity, and to permit the Federal Trade 
Commission to order any such retailer to re- 
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fund any amounts of money obtained by so 
increasing the price of such consumer com- 
modity; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

H.R. 279. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services to fund ado- 
lescent health demonstration projects; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 280. A bill to amend the privacy provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code to im- 
prove the protection of individual informa- 
tion and to reestablish a permanent Privacy 
Protection Commission as an independent 
entity in the Federal Government, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R. 281. A bill to promote competitiveness 
and more efficient Government operations 
by requiring a value engineering review for 
certain types of Federal contracts, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R. 282. A bill to provide for the manda- 
tory registration of handguns; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 283. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to make the low-income 
housing credit permanent and to facilitate 
the rehabilitation of public housing using 
such credit; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 284. A bill to establish requriements 
relating to federally funded child care serv- 
ices; jointly, to the Committees on Edu- 
cation and Labor and Ways and Means. 

H.R. 285. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to deny deductions for ex- 
penses of advertising to persons who dis- 
criminate against minority owned or 
formatted communications entities in the 
purchase or placement of advertisements, 
and to permit persons aggrieved by such dis- 
crimination to bring civil actions to recover 
lost profits and other appropriate damages; 
jointly, to the Committees on Ways and 
Means and the Judiciary. 

Н.В. 286. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide payment for 
dental services under part B of the Medicare 
Program; jointly, to the Committees on 
Ways and Means and Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 287. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to permit direct pay- 
ment under the Medicare Program for serv- 
ices of registered nurses as assistants at sur- 
gery; jointly, to the Committees on Ways 
and Means and Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 288. A bill to assist in the develop- 
ment of microenterprises and 
microenterprise lending; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means, Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs, Energy and Com- 
merce, and Small Business. 

By Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois (for her- 
self, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. Espy, Mr. 
Owens of New York, Mr. PAYNE of 
New Jersey, and Mr. Towns): 

H.R. 289. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to require the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to continue and 
improve efforts to promote diversity in 
media ownership, management, and pro- 
gramming, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois (for her- 
self, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. WOLPE, Mr. 
BRYANT, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. ESPY, Mr. 
KOSTMAYER, Mr. WALSH, and Mr. 
NEAL of North Carolina): 

H.R. 290. A bill to amend title XIX of the 
Social Security Act to reduce infant mortal- 
ity through improvement of coverage of 
services to pregnant women and infants 
under the Medicaid Program; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 
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By Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois (for her- 
self, Mr. MANTON, and Mr. OWENS of 
New York): 

H.R. 291. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1984 to establish procedures for 
the discontinuance of mobile radio services 
to persons engaged in drug trafficking, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. 

By Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois (for her- 
self and Mr. JACOBS): 

H.R. 292. A bill to strengthen the authority 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission to enforce nondiscrimination poli- 
cies in Federal employment; jointly, to the 
Committees on Education and Labor and 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CONTE (for himself, Mr. IRE- 
LAND, and Mr. SKELTON): 

H.R. 293. A bill to amend the Comprehen- 
sive Environmental Response, Compensa- 
tion, and Liability Act of 1980 to exempt а 
Federal department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality from liability under that act when а 
facility is conveyed to the department, agen- 
cy, or instrumentality due to bankruptcy, 
foreclosure, tax delinquency, abandonment, 
or similar means; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

Н.Н. 294. A bill to restrict concessionaire 
contracts for accommodations, facilities, 
and services in areas administered by the 
National Park Service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 295. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to impose an excise tax on 
windfall profits derived from crude oil, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONTE (for himself, Mr. 
MCDADE, Mr. SKELTON, and Mr. IRE- 


LAND): 

H.R. 296. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide assistance to women 
business enterprises, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Small Business. 

H.R. 297. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide assistance to women 
business enterprises, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Small Business. 

By Mr. COX of California (for himself, 
Mr. ARCHER, Mr. ARMEY, Mr. BAKER, 
Mr. BALLENGER, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. 
BARTON of Texas, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. 
BATEMAN, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. BEREU- 
TER, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. 
BOEHNER, Mr. BURTON of Indiana, Mr. 
BUNNING, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. CAL- 
LAHAN, Мг. CAMPBELL of California, 
Мг. COBLE, Mr. COMBEST, Mr. CRANE, 
Mr. DANNEMEYER, Mr. DELAY, Mr. 
DICKINSON, Mr. DOOLITTLE, Mr. DoR- 
NAN of California, Mr. DREIER of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. EDWARDS of 
Oklahoma, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. FRANKS 
of Connecticut, Mr. GALLO, Mr. GING- 
RICH, Mr. Goss, Mr. GRANDY, Mr. 
GUNDERSON, Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. HAN- 
SEN, Mr. HERGER, Mr. HASTERT, Mr. 
HEFLEY, Mr. HOLLOWAY, Mr. HOUGH- 
TON, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. HYDE, Mr. 
INHOFE, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. JAMES, 
Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. Ka- 
SICH, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. KYL, Мг. LAGO- 
MARSINO, Mr. LEWIS of California, Mr. 
LEWIS of Florida, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, Mr. 
LIVINGSTON, Mr. LOWERY of Califor- 
nia, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. MADIGAN, 
Mr. MCCANDLESS, Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. 
MCCRERY, Mr. MCEWEN, Mrs. MEYERS 
of Kansas, Mr. MICHEL, Ms. MOLINARI, 
Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. NICHOLS, Mr. 
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OXLEY, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. PARKER, 
Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. PAXON, Mr. 
PENNY, Mr. PORTER, Mr. PURSELL, 
Mr. RAMSTAD, Mr. RHODES, Mr. 
RicGs, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. RITTER, Mr. 
ROHRABACHER, Mr. ROBERTS, Ms. Ros- 
LEHTINEN, Mrs. ROUKEMA, Mr. 
SANTORUM, Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. 
SHAW, Mr. SMITH of Oregon, Mr. 
SMITH of Texas, Ms. SNOWE, Mr. SOL- 
OMON, Mr. STEARNS, Mr. SUNDQUIST, 
Мг. THOMAS of California, Мг. Тном- 
AS of Wyoming, Mr. UPTON, Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH, Mr. WALKER, Mr. 
WALSH, Mr. WELDON, Mr. ZELIFF, and 
Mr. ZIMMER): 

H.R. 298, A bill to amend the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act of 1974 
to reform the budget process, and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on Gov- 
ernment Operations, Rules, Appropriations, 
and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

H.R. 299. A bill to amend the National 
Foundation of the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 to abolish the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts and the National Council 
on the Arts; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER (for him- 
self, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. 
AUCOIN, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. BILBRAY, 
Mrs. BOXER, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. CAR- 
PER, Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
DOWNEY, Mr. EVANS, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. 
GALLO, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. GILMAN, 
Mr. GORDON, Mr. HORTON, Mr. HYDE, 
Mr. JONTZ, Mr. MCNULTY, Мг. 
MACHTLEY, Mr. Moopy, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mr. NEAL of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. OWENS of New York, Mr. 
RAVENEL, Мг. ROYBAL, Mr. SABO, Mr. 
SAXTON, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. SENSEN- 
BRENNER, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. SLATTERY, 
Mr. SOLARZ, Mr. STOKES, Mr. TORRES, 
Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. HUGHES, Mrs. 
BENTLEY, Мг. MCDERMOTT, Mr. 
PENNY, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. PEASE, Mr. 
BILIRAKIS, Mr. BROWN of California, 
Mr. STUDDS, Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. 
TALLON, Mr. RINALDO, Ms. SLAUGH- 
TER of New York, Mr. WOLPE and Мг. 
DE LUGO, Mr. VENTO, Mrs. LOWEY of 
New York, Mr. OWENS of Utah, Mr. 
FROST, Ms. OAKAR, and Mr. YATES): 

H.R. 300. A bill to encourage recycling and 
composting by promoting the creation of 
markets for postconsumer materials, by es- 
tablishing a grant program for recycling re- 
search, by requiring a public outreach pro- 
gram to provide information about recy- 
cling, and for other purposes; jointly, to the 
Committees on Energy and Commerce and 
Science, Space, and Technology. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

H.R. 301. A bill to limit U.S. contributions 
to the United Nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 302. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to clarify the remedial jurisdic- 
tion relating to taxes of inferior Federal 
courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BILIRAKIS (for himself, Mr. 
HUBBARD, Ms. OAKAR, Mr. HORTON, 
Mr. SAXTON, Mr. WILSON, Mr. IRE- 
LAND, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. MCCURDY, 
Mr. CLINGER, Mr. DORNAN of Califor- 
nia, Mr. WOLPE, Mr. WOLF, Mr. MAR- 
TIN of New York, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. 
GALLO, Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois, Mr. 
ALEXANDER, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. Goss, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. DoR- 
GAN of North Dakota, Мг. SHAYS, Mr. 
LANCASTER, Mr. LENT, Mr. QUILLEN, 
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Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
HuTTO, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. COSTELLO, 
Mr. BRUCE, Mr. FROST, Mr. THOMAS of 
Wyoming, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. KILDEE, 
Mr. JoNTZ, Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. TORRES, 
Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. PICKETT, and 
Mr. POSHARD): 

H.R. 303. A bill to amend section 3104 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit re- 
tired members of the Armed Forces who have 
service-connected disabilities to receive 
compensation from the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs concurrently with retired pay, 
without deduction from either; jointly to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BILIRAKIS: 

H.R. 304. A bill to amend section 3104 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit re- 
tired members of the Armed Forces who have 
а service-connected disability to receive 
compensation from the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs, without reduction, concurrently 
with retired pay reduced on the basis of the 
degree of the disability rating of such retired 
member; jointly to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, and Armed Services. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

H.R. 305. A bill to provide that any individ- 
ual who is the spouse of a Member of Con- 
gress shall be ineligible for any civilian of- 
fice or position as to which appointment is 
required to be made by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 306. A bill to repeal the provision of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 which pro- 
vides that the accumulated earnings tax 
shall be applied without regard to the num- 
ber of shareholders in the corporation; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 307. A bill to amend title П of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that any State 
or local taxes imposed and collected on bene- 
fits paid thereunder must be returned to the 
appropriate Social Security trust fund; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 308. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to repeal the estate and 
gift taxes and the tax on generation-skipping 
transfers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 309. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to exclude tips from gross 
income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 310. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to restore and make perma- 
nent the deduction for charitable contribu- 
tions by nonitemizers; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 311. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide that service per- 
formed for an elementary or secondary 
school operated primarily for religious pur- 
poses is exempt from the Federal unemploy- 
ment tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 312. A bill to amend title П of the So- 
cial Security Act to make it clear that 
States and local governments may not tax 
Social Security benefits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 313. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to repeal the income tax- 
ation of corporations, to impose a 10-percent 
tax on the earned income (and only the 
earned income) of individuals, to repeal the 
estate and gift taxes, to provide amnesty for 
all tax liability for prior taxable years, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 314. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide that Social Security cov- 
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erage for employees of religious organiza- 
tions shall be optional; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRANE (for himself and Mr. 
ANNUNZIO): 

H.R. 315. A bill to transfer a portion of 
Fort Sheridan, IL, to the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs for use as a National Cemetery; 
jointly, to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices and Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DE LUGO (for himself, Mr. La- 
GOMARSINO, Mr. FUSTER, Mr. UDALL, 
Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. MIL- 
LER of California, Mr. LEHMAN of 
California, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. DAR- 
DEN, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, and Mr. BLAZ): 

H.R. 316. A bill to enable the people of 
Puerto Rico to exercise self-determination; 
jointly, to the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and Rules. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
FORD of Michigan, Mr. EVANS, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mr. FRANK of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. HAYES of П- 
linois, Mr. EsPY, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. 
BONIOR, Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. JONTZ, Mr. 
SANGMEISTER, and Mr. KANJORSKI): 

H.R. 317. A bill to impose additional duties 
on the products of foreign countries if, and 
during such time as, such countries do not 
make sufficient contributions to the multi- 
national military mobilization and operation 
being carried out in response to the invasion 
of Kuwait by Iraq; to the Committee оп 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DORNAN of Californía (for him- 
self, Mr. UDALL, Мг. RINALDO, Mr. JA- 
COBS, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. 
LEVINE of California, Mr. HENRY, and 
Mr. WILSON): 

H.R. 318. A bill to amend the Animal Wel- 
fare Act to prohibit dog racing and dog 
training involving the use of live animals as 
visual lures and to make such act applicable 
to facilities that are used for dog racing or 
dog race training; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. DYMALLY (for himself and Mr. 
Towns): 

H.R. 319. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
against physicians on the basis of their grad- 
uation from a medical schoo] outside the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

Ву Mr. ENGEL (for himself, Mrs. COL- 
LINS of Illinois, Мг. OWENS of New 
York, Mr. Towns, Мг. NEAL of Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. SERRANO): 

H.R. 320. A bill to amend the Financial In- 
stitutions Reform, Recovery, and Enforce- 
ment Act of 1989 for the purpose of protect- 
ing residential tenants from unnecessary 
eviction by the Resolution Trust Corpora- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS (for himself, Mr. ACKER- 
MAN, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. APPLEGATE, 
Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. BONIOR, Mr. 
BRUCE, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE, Mr. COOPER, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. ECKART, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. FROST, 
Mr. FUSTER, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. GLICK- 
MAN, Mr. JONES of Georgía, Mr. 
JONTZ, Мг. KENNEDY, Mr. KLECZKA, 
Мг. KOLTER, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, 
Mrs. LowEY of New York, Mr. 
McCLOSKEY, Мг. MCHUGH, Mr. 
MACHTLEY, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. NEAL of 
North Carolina, Mr. POSHARD, Mr. 
PRICE, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. 
SANGMEISTER, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. 
SKAGGS, Mr. STARK, Mr. TOWNS, Мг. 
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VALENTINE, Mr. VENTO, Mr. WEISS, 
Mr. WHEAT, and Mr. Goss): 

H.R. 321. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the rates of disability 
compensation for veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities and the rates of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation for survi- 
vors of such veterans, to make miscellaneous 
improvements in veterans’ compensation 
and pension programs, to provide a presump- 
tion of service-connection between the oc- 
currence of certain diseases incurred by vet- 
erans of active service in Vietnam during the 
Vietnam era and exposure to certain toxic 
herbicide agents used in Vietnam, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 322. A bill to enhance the ability of 
law enforcement officers to combat violent 
crime in America by providing criminal and 
civil enforcement of standards established by 
the National Institute of Justice for body 
armor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN (for himself, Mr. 
SANGMEISTER, and Mr. MANTON): 

H.R. 323. A bill to authorize the Assistant 
Attorney General of the Office of Justice 
Programs to enhance law enforcement by 
providing financial assistance to law en- 
forcement personnel who seek to further 
their professional education; jointly, to the 
Committees on the Judiciary and Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. FIELDS: 

H.R. 324. A bill providing for the establish- 
ment of a Houston-Galveston Navigation 
Safety Advisory Committee; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 325. A bill to amend the Ethics in Gov- 
ernment Act of 1978 with respect to the pro- 
hibition on acceptance of honoraria; jointly, 
to the Committees on House Administration 
the Judiciary, Post Office and Civil Service, 
and Armed Services. 

By Mr. GINGRICH: 

H.R. 326. A bill to provide for mandatory 
education for incarcerated adults; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GORDON: 

H.R. 327. A bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 to delay the disbursement 
of Pell Grants to first-year students, to 
make ineligible for participation in the Pell 
Grant program any institution with a high 
default rate on student loans, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. GORDON (for himself, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, 
Mrs. LLOYD, Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. 
LIVINGSTON, Mrs. BOXER, Mr. 
COSTELLO, Mr. REGULA, Mr. PICKETT, 
Mr. SERRANO, Mrs. LOWEY of New 
York, Мг. DwYER of New Jersey, Mr. 
TALLON, Mr. FROST, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. 
RAVENEL, Мг. WYDEN, Мг. LAN- 
CASTER, and Мг. SLATTERY): 

H.R. 328. A bill to protect the public inter- 
est by providing for regulation and oversight 
of the development and application of the 
technology known as audiotext, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

By Mr. GREEN of New York: 

H.R. 329. A bill to amend the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 to provide for fi- 
nancing of general election campaigns for 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. GREEN of New York (for him- 
self, Mr. WILSON, Mr. SHAYS, and Mr. 
ANNUNZIO): 
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H.R. 330. A bill to limit the killing of wild- 
life in the National Wildlife Refuge System; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

Н.В. 331. A bill to amend chapters 83 and 84 
of title 5, United States Code, to expedite the 
processing of applications of Federal employ- 
ees seeking retirement benefits, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 332. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise, effective as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1991, the rates of disability compensa- 
tion for veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities and the rates of dependency and in- 
demnity compensation for survivors of such 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans' Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 333. A bill to prohibit the collection of 
parking fees at Arlington National Ceme- 
tery; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 334. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that remarriage of 
the surviving spouse of a veteran after age 60 
shall not result in termination of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 335. A bill to amend title П of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that a monthly 
insurance benefit thereunder shall be paid 
for the month in which the recipient dies and 
that such benefit shall be payable for such 
month only to the extent proportionate to 
the number of days in such month preceding 
the date of the recipient's death; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 336. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to exclude small trans- 
actions and to make certain clarifications 
relating to broker reporting requirements; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENRY: 

H.R. 337. A bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 to require a high school di- 
ploma or recognized equivalent as a pre- 
requisite for Federal student financial as- 
sistance; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 338. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986, the Employment Retire- 
ment Income Security Act of 1974, and the 
Public Health Service Act with respect to 
continuation of health care coverage; joint- 
ly, to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
Education and Labor, and Energy and Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HORTON; 

H.R. 339. A bill to amend title I of the Om- 
nibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 to authorize funds received by States 
and units of local government to be expended 
to acquire laboratory equipment and com- 
puter software to improve the quality and 
accessibility of DNA analyses, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

H.R. 340. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that the disease of 
transverse myelitis occurring in a veteran 
within 7 years from the date of the veteran's 
discharge or release from active duty shall 
be considered to be service-connected; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 341. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to require the Department of 
Veterans Affairs to provide the same health 
benefits as are provided to former prisoners 
of war to veterans who while in active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service evaded enemy cap- 
ture while behind enemy lines; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 342. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to permit a deduction for 
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certain educational costs of licensed prac- 
tical or vocational nurses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 343. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act with respect to the ter- 
minology used in notíces to nonparticipating 
physicians providing services for which pay- 
ment is denied; jointly, to the Committees 
on Ways and Means and Energy and Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HOUGHTON: 

H.R. 344. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to eliminate the earnings 
test for individuals who have attained age 67 
and to accelerate benefit increases under the 
delayed retirement credit over a period 
capped at attainment of age 67; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IRELAND: 

H.R. 345. A bill to raise the status of the 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, to authorize judicial review of ac- 
tions under chapter 6 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to regulatory analyses, 
to direct a study of the impact of the Federal 
Government on small business, to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to prohibit the 
retroactive application of Treasury Depart- 
ment regulations and rulings, to increase the 
amount of deduction for health insurance 
costs of self-employed individuals, to in- 
crease the allowable number of S corpora- 
tion shareholders to 50, and to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to clarify 
the application of such act, and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on 
Small Business the Judiciary, Ways and 
Means, and Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut (for 
herself, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. GEJDENSON, 
Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. SUNDQUIST, Mr. 
HORTON, Mr. JOHNSON of South Da- 
kota, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. THOMAS of 
Wyoming, Mr. FRANKS of Connecti- 
cut, and Mr. McCOLLUM): 

H.R. 346. A bill to amend the Tax Reform 
Act of 1986 to provide for the deductibility of 
State and local income and sales taxes ex- 
ceeding 1 percent of adjusted gross income; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KANJORSKI: 

H.R. 347. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the rates of disability 
compensation for veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities and the rates of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation for survi- 
vors of such veterans, to make miscellaneous 
improvements іп veterans’ compensation 
and pension programs, to provide a presump- 
Чоп of service-connection between the oc- 
currence of certain diseases incurred by vet- 
erans of active service in Vietnam during the 
Vietnam ега and exposure to certain toxic 
herbicide agents used in Vietnam, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By Mr. KASICH: 

Н.В. 348. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to require that, in the case of 
defense acquisition programs that are des- 
ignated as special access program, certain 
total program cost and program schedule in- 
formation must be disclosed to Congress 
after those programs have passed a level of 
outlays of $50,000,000 or more; to the 
Commmittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 349. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to make certain provi- 
sions of section 7 of such act applicable to 
Indian tribal governments and their employ- 
ees; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 
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By Mr. LAGOMARSINO: 

H.R. 350. A bill to establish a demonstra- 
tion block grant program to increase the 
quality and availability of child care; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 351. A bill requiring that the U.S. 
Postal Service study and report to Congress 
on ways to encourage mailers of second-class 
and third-class mail matter to use recycled 
paper; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Н.В. 352. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to allow first-time home 
buyers to make withdrawals from their indi- 
vidual retirement accounts for the purpose 
of acquiring, constructing, or reconstructing 
& principal residence, without incurring any 
tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 353. A bill to modify the provision of 
law which provides a permanent appropria- 
tion for the compensation of Members of 
Congress, and for other purposes; jointly, to 
the Committees on Appropriations, Rules, 
and House Administration. 

H.R. 354. A bill to provide that no increase 
in pay for Members of Congress shall take ef- 
fect without a recorded vote in each House; 
jointly, to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service and Rules. 

By Mr. LEHMAN of California: 

H.R. 355. A bill to amend the Reclamation 
States Drought Assistance Act of 1988 to ex- 
tend the period of time during which drought 
assistance may be provided by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. LLOYD: 

H.R. 356. A bill to require that certain Fed- 
eral entities and certain non-Federal entities 
receiving Federal financial assistance рго- 
vide television sets capable of displaying 
closed-captioning, to prohibit Federal fund- 
ing of conferences held at certain places of 
public accomodation which do not provide 
guests with guest rooms furnished with tele- 
visions capable of displaying closed-caption- 
ing, and for other purposes; jointly, to the 
Committees on Ways and Means, Energy and 
Commerce, Veterans' Affairs, Education and 
Labor, and Government Operations. 

By Ms. LONG (for herself, Mr. PENNY, 
Mr. PERKINS, Mr. REGULA, Mr. JA- 
COBS, Mr. MANTON, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
WOLPE, and Mr. POSHARD): 

H.R. 357. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to allow taxpayers to des- 
ignate $1 of their income tax liability for 
purposes of assisting local anti-drug pro- 
grams; jointly, to the Committees on Ways 
and Means, the Judiciary, and Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mrs. LOWEY of New York (for her- 
self, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. SHAYS, and Mr. 
ENGEL): 

H.R. 358. A bill to amend the Airport Noise 
and Capacity Act of 1990; to the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. McCOLLUM: 

H.R. 359. A bill to amend chapter 47 of title 
10, United States Code (the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice), to establish procedures for 
the adjudication by courts-martial of sen- 
tences of capital punishment; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 360. A bill to award a congressional 
gold medal to the family of Arnold Raphel in 
honor of the late Arnold Raphel, the former 
United States Ambassador to Pakistan; to 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 361. A bill to award a congressional 
gold medal to the family of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Herbert Wassom in honor of the late 
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Brigadier General Herbert Wassom; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R. 362. A bill to award a congressional 
gold medal to Joe Kittinger; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 363. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to make the knowing disclosure 
of classified information by Federal officers 
and employees а criminal offense; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 364. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide civil and criminal 
forfeitures for certain offenses; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 365. A bill to enhance the personal se- 
curity and safety of American citizens and 
their families by combating violent crime 
and strengthening antidrug efforts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 366. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that an appli- 
cant for old-age, wife's, husband's, or child's 
insurance benefits who under present law 
does not qualify for a benefit for the first 
month in which he or she meets the applica- 
ble entitlement conditions shall be entitled 
to & prorated benefit for that month; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCOLLUM (for himself, Mr. 
IRELAND, Mr. SHAW, Mr. LEWIS of 
Florida, Mr. JAMES, Mr. Goss, Mr. 
BILIRAKIS, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. BACCHUS, 
Mr. HuTTO, Mr. JoHNSTON of Florida, 
Mr. LONG of Florida, Ms. Ros- 
LEHTINEN, Mr. STEARNS, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, and Mr. FASCELL): 

H.R. 367. A bill to deem the Florida pan- 
ther to be an endangered species under the 
Endangered Species Act of 1973; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. МСЕМЕМ: 

Н.Е. 368. A bill to assist first-time home- 
buyers to purchase homes through first 
home ownership accounts, the elimination of 
the capital gains tax on the sale of а prin- 
cipal residence, and the extension of mort- 
gage bonds; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 369. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide for a maximum 
long-term capital gains rate of 15 percent 
and indexing of certain capital assets, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Н.Н. 370. A bill to require the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency to include with regulations issued by 
that agency a statement of the anticipated 
effects of the regulations on small busi- 
nesses; jointly, to the Committees on Small 
Business and Merchant Marine and Fish- 
егіев. 

By Mr. MARLENEE (for himself, Mr. 
SCHULZE, Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER, Mr. DELAY, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
EsPY, Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. 
HARRIS, Mr. HERGER, Mr. HOLLOWAY, 
Mr. HUNTER, Mr. JOHNSON of South 
Dakota, Мг. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
MCCRERY, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. PAXON, 
Mr. PAYNE of Virginia, Mr. QUILLEN, 
Mr. SMITH of Oregon, Mr. STUMP, Mr. 
THOMAS of Georgia, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, 
Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. 
COSTELLO, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. PER- 
KINS, Mr. LAUGHLIN, Mr. MOLLOHAN, 
Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. SUNDQUIST, Mr. 
RIDGE, Mr. FROST, Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. 
PARKER, Mr. BARTON of Texas, Mr. 
KOLTER, and Mr. HAYES of Louisi- 
ana): 

H.R. 371. A bill to protect persons engaged 
in a lawful hunt within a national forest; es- 
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tablishing an administrative civil remedy 
against individuals or groups intentionally 
obstructing, impeding, or interfering with 
the conduct of а lawful hunt; and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on Ag- 
riculture, Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
By Mr. MAZZOLI: 

H.R. 372. A bill to amend the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 and certain relat- 
ed laws to clarify such provisions with re- 
spect to Federal elections, to reduce costs in 
House of Representatives elections, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on House Administration, Energy and Com- 
merce, Post Office and Civil Service, and 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MFUME: 

H.R. 373. A bill to establish a Minority 
Business Development Administration in the 
Department of Commerce, to clarify the re- 
lationship between such Administration and 
the Small Business Administration, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs and 
Small Business. 

By Mrs. MINK: 

H.R. 374. A bill to deem the Strategic Tar- 
get System Program conducted at Kauai, 
Hawaii, to be a major Federal action for the 
purposes of the National Environmental Pol- 
icy Act of 1969; jointly, to the Committees on 
Armed Services and Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H.R. 375. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to extend eligibility for 
the Child Care Food Program to children re- 
ceiving day care services pursuant to a 
State's job opportunities and basic skills 
training program; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mrs. MORELLA: 

H.R. 376. A bill to provide an 8-percent in- 
crease for General Schedule employees with- 
in the Washington, DC-MD-VA Metropolitan 
Statistical Area and the Baltimore, MD, 
Metropolitan Statistical Area; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NEAL of North Carolina: 

H.R. 377. А bill to require that the Presi- 
dent negotiate with Japan an agreement 
whereby Japan reimburses the United States 
for а portion of the costs the United States 
incurs in providing a military defense of 
Japan; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Ms. OAKAR: 

H.R. 378. A bill to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 to revitalize the defense 
industrial base of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 379. A bill to create an incentive to at- 
tract private sector capital to the thrift in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 380. A bill to extend the expiration of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 to June 
30, 1991; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 381. A bill to authorize an additional 
$25,000,000 for the National Cancer Institute 
to conduct certain research on breast cancer; 
to the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 382. A bill to require States to enact 
laws which require physicians and surgeons 
to inform breast cancer patients of alter- 
native effective methods of treatment for 
breast cancer in order to qualify for Federal 
funds under titles V and XIX of the Social 
Security Act and title XIX of the Public 
Health Service Act; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. 
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H.R. 383. A bill to establish a Department 
of Arts and Humanities; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

H.R. 384. A bill to amend chapter 89 of title 
5, United States Code, to provide authority 
for the direct payment or reimbursement of 
certain additional types of health care pro- 
fessionals; to clarify certain provisions of 
such chapter with respect to coordination 
with State and local law; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 385. A bill to provide financial assist- 
ance for programs for the prevention, identi- 
fication, and treatment of elder abuse, ne- 
glect, and exploitation, to establish a Na- 
tional Center on Elder Abuse, and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on Edu- 
cation and Labor and Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 386. A bill to require the executive 
branch to gather and disseminate informa- 
tion regarding, and to promote techniques to 
eliminate, discriminatory wage-setting prac- 
tices and discriminatory wage disparities 
which are based on sex, race, or national ori- 
gin; jointly, to the Committees on Education 
and Labor and Post Office and Civil Service. 

Ву Mr. OWENS of Utah (for himself, 
Mr. HANSEN, and Mr. ORTON): 

H.R. 387. A bill to increase the amounts au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the Colorado 
River storage project, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. PALLONE: 

Н.В. 388. A bill to amend title 46, United 
States Code, to repeal а requirement that 
the head of the department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating establish and col- 
lect а fee or charge for recreational vessels 
over 16 feet in length; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PEASE: 

H.R. 389. A bill to provide for comprehen- 
sive campaign reform with respect to elec- 
tions for the House of Representatives, and 
for other purposes; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on House Administration, Energy and 
Commerce, Ways and Means, and Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PENNY: 

H.R. 390. A bill to establish a program of 
voluntary domestic and international serv- 
ice, to establish а Police Corps Program, to 
enhance benefits under the All-Volunteer 
Force educational assistance program, and 
for other purposes; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Education and Labor, Foreign Af- 
fairs, Judiciary, Veterans’ Affairs, and 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 391. A bill to provide unpaid leave to 
certain employees, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Education and 
Labor and House Administration. 

By Mr. PORTER (for himself, Mr. 
WYDEN, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. ATKINS, 
Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. 
BOUCHER, Mrs. BOXER, Mr. BRYANT, 
Mr. CAMPBELL of California, Мг. 
DEFAZIO, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. FRANK of 
Massachusetts, Мг. GILMAN, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. 
LEVIN of Michigan, Mr. LEVINE of 
California, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. 
MCDERMOTT, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
OWENS of New York, Mr. RICHARDSON, 
Mr. SCHUMER, Мг. SKAGGS, Mr. 
SHAYS, Mr. SMITH of Florida, Мг. 
STARK, Mr. STUDDS, Мг. SWIFT, Mr. 
UDALL, and Mr. WEISS): 

H.R. 392. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide clarification with re- 
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spect to the authority of grantees under title 
X of such act to provide information and 
counseling regarding family planning; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 
By Mr. PALLONE (for himself, Mr. 
SAXTON, Mr. SHAYS, and Mr. GALLO): 

H.R. 393. A bill to prohibit the commercial 
harvesting of Atlantic striped bass in the 
coastal waters and the exclusive economic 
zone; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PRICE (for himself and Mr. 
LANCASTER): 

H.R. 394. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to restore the prior law ex- 
clusion for scholarships and fellowships and 
to restore the deduction for interest on edu- 
cational loans; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

Н.В. 395. A bill to amend title XIX of the 
Social Security Act to provide that clinical 
social worker services are a mandatory bene- 
fit under the Medicaid Program; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 396. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to acquire certain real property 
adjacent to the Andrew Johnson National 
Historic Site in Greenville, TN, for inclusion 
within the national cemetery located in that 
site; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

H.R. 397. A bill to amend title 11 of the 
United States Code to provide that the ac- 
tual and necessary expenses incurred by 
creditors’ and equity security holders’ com- 
mittees in making a substantial contribu- 
tion to a case under chapter 11 may be paid 
as administrative expenses; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 398. A bill to provide reduced rates for 
nonprofit senior citizens organizations; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

H.R. 399. A bill to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to provide for door deliv- 
ery of mail to the physically handicapped, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 400. A bill to amend title 38, United 
State Code, to remove the time limitation 
for the use of chapter 34 educational assist- 
ance benefits; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 401. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to require that burials be per- 
mitted in national cemeteries on weekends 
and holidays; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 402. A bill to amend title П of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that an individ- 
ual’s entitlement to benefits thereunder 
shall continue through the month of his or 
her death (without affecting any other per- 
son’s entitlement to benefits for that 
month), in order to provide such individual's 
family with assistance in meeting the extra 
death-related expenses; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 403. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to eliminate benefit dis- 
parities by increasing primary insurance 
amounts, in cases where the benefits in- 
volved are computed under the present for- 
mula (enacted in 1977), to the extent nec- 
essary to assure that such benefits are no 
less than they would have been if computed 
under the pre-1977 formula; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R. 404. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to establish a no over- 
all net loss policy for wetlands in the United 
States, to provide for differential levels of 
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protection for wetlands based on their acre- 
age, function, and value, to reform proce- 
dures for issuance of permits for discharge of 
dredged or fill material into navigable wa- 
ters, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 405. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to allow handicapped indi- 
viduals a deduction for certain transpor- 
tation expenses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 406. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide that an individ- 
ual may deduct amounts paid for his higher 
education, or for the higher education of any 
of his dependents; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 407. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide а refundable tax 
credit for taxpayers who maintain house- 
holds which include elderly persons who are 
determined by а physician to be disabled; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 408. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act so as to remove the limita- 
tion upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 409. A bill to create a commission to 
grant exclusive franchises for the explo- 
ration for and the commercial development 
of geothermal energy and for the right to 
market any such energy in its natural state, 
and for other purposes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Energy and Commerce and Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 410. A bill to amend titles XVIII and 
XIX of the Social Security Act to provide for 
inclusion of the services of licensed practical 
nurses under the Medicare and Medicaid Pro- 
gram; jointly, to the Committees on Energy 
and Commerce and Ways and Means. 

Н.В. 411. A bill to amend titles XVIII and 
XIX of the Social Security Act to provide for 
inclusion of the services of registered profes- 
sional nurses under the Medicare and Medic- 
aid Programs; jointly, to the Committees on 
Energy and Commerce and Ways and Means. 

H.R. 412. A bill to limit Medicare denials 
by peer review organizations of medically 
necessary inpatient hospital services; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Ways and Means 
&nd Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. RANGEL: 

H.R. 413. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to make the low-income 
housing credit permanent; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H.R. 414. A bill to amend section 501 of the 
Ethics in Government Act of 1978 with re- 
spect to the prohibition on һопогагіа; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on House Administra- 
tion, Post Office and Civil Service, and the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 415. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide comprehensive 
incentives for the provision of long-term 
care, and for other purposes; jointly, to the 
Committees on Ways and Means, Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs, and Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 416. A bill to amend the Older Ameri- 
cans Act and the Public Health Service Act 
to provide expanded counseling assistance 
for the elderly, sick, and disabled; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 417. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to provide Fed- 
eral minimum standards for health insur- 
ance for the elderly, and to amend title 
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XVIII of the Social Security Act for the pur- 
pose of directing the Secretary to study 
methods of further improving the regulation 
of health insurance for the elderly and to 
evaluate methods by which the Medicare 
Program could more fully meet the health 
insurance needs of the elderly; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 
By Mr. ROTH: 

H.R. 418. A bill to amend the International 
Travel Act of 1961 to assist in the growth of 
international travel and tourism into the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

Н.В. 419. A bill to amend the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 to provide for 
campaign finance reform; jointly, to the 
Committees on House Administration and 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCHULZE (for himself and Mr. 
HENRY): А 

H.R. 420. А bill to establish a limitation on 
the bringing of product liability actions 
which is related to the useful life of the prod- 
uct involved; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SCHUMER: 

H.R. 421. A bill to amend the Fair Credit 
Reporting Act to clarify and strengthen 
consumer protection provisions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 422. A bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, to authorize the use of rights of 
way along Federal-aid highways for the con- 
struction of transportation systems that will 
be part of the Federal-aid highway system; 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. SLATTERY: 

H.R. 423. A bill to regulate interstate com- 
merce with respect to parimutual wagering 
on greyhound racing, to maintain the stabil- 
ity of the greyhound racing industry, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

By Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virginia: 

H.R. 424. A bill to expand the boundaries of 
the Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania County 
Battlefields Memorial National Military 
Park; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 425. A bill to amend title XIX of the 
Public Health Service Act to clarify the pro- 
visions of the allotment formula relating to 
urban and rural areas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. STEARNS: 

H.R. 426. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the rates of disability 
compensation for veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities and the rates of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation for survi- 
vors of such veterans and to provide that in- 
creases in such rates in the future shall be 
made automatically whenever increases are 
made in rates of Social Security benefits; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SWIFT: 

H.R. 427. A bill to disclaim any interests of 
the United States in certain lands on San 
Juan Island, WA, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 428. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that the waiting 
period for disability benefits shall not be ap- 
plicable in the case of a disabled individual 
suffering from a terminal illness; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming: 

H.R. 429. A bill to authorize additional ap- 

propriations for the construction of the Buf- 
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falo Bill Dam and Reservoir, Shoshone 
Project, Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin Program, 
WY; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 430. A bill to establish the National 
Dividend plan by reforming the budget proc- 
ess, and by amending the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to eliminate the double tax on 
dividends, to allocate corporate income tax 
revenues for payments to qualified reg- 
istered voters, and for other purposes; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Ways and Means 
and Rules. 

By Mrs. VUCANOVICH (for herself, Mr. 
BILBRAY, Mr. DORNAN of California, 
Mr. LEWIS of California, Мг. SKEEN, 
Mr. KOLBE, Mr. STUMP, Mr. DEFAZIO, 
Mr. BLILEY, Mr. STEARNS, Mr. 
RHODES, Mr. BURTON of Indiana, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. MCCANDLESS, Mr. 
GALLO, Mr. HuTTO, Mr. Goss, Mr. 
STALLINGS, Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming, 
Mr. MCDADE, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. EMERSON, 
Mr. SUNDQUIST, Mr. HYDE, Mr. Ray, 
Мг. YouNG of Alaska, Mr. KANJORSKI, 
Mr. COBLE, Mr. TALLON, Mr. BILI- 
RAKIS, Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. SHAYS, 
Mr. Cox of California, Mr. MILLER of 
Ohio, Mr. SCHIFF, Mr. ARCHER, and 
Мг. MCCOLLUM): 

H.R. 431. A bill to prohibit a State from 
imposing an income tax on the pension in- 
come of individuals who are not residents or 
domiciliaries of that State; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 432. A bill to allow an item veto in ap- 
propriation acts for fiscal years 1991, 1992, 
1993, 1994, and 1995 by the President to reduce 
spending to levels necessary to achieve a bal- 
anced budget by fiscal year 1995, and to es- 
tablish select committees on congressional 
budget and appropriation process reform in 
the House of Representatives and in the Sen- 
ate; jointly, to the Committees on Govern- 
ment Operations the Judiciary, and Rules. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H.R. 433. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide funds for the preven- 
tion and treatment of public health emer- 
gencies; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

H.R. 434. A bill to make an exception to the 
United States embargo on trade with Cuba 
for the export of medicines or medical sup- 
plies, instruments, or equipment; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 435. A bill to require employees of the 
Office of Management and Budget and other 
Federal agencies to report oral communica- 
tions relating to activities of that office, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

H.R. 436. A bill to amend chapter 44 of title 
18, United States Code, to prohibit the manu- 
facture, transfer, or importation of .25 cali- 
ber and .32 caliber ammunition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 437. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to restore the pre-1981 pro- 
visions for determining the order of payment 
of lump-sum death benefits; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Н.В. 438. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to restore from age 16 to 
age 18 the age of a child at which certain 
benefits under such title are terminated; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 439. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to restore child's insurance 
benefits for posteecondary school students; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Н.В. 440. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to disallow the deduction 
for advertising or other promotion expenses 
with respect to sales of tobacco products un- 
less the taxpayer pays for a certain amount 
of advertising on the health effects of smok- 
ing; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 441. A bill to facilitate the economic 
adjustment of communities, industries, and 
workers to reductions or realignments in de- 
fense or aerospace contracts, military facili- 
ties, and arms export, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices; Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs; 
Education and Labor, Government Oper- 
ations; and Ways and Means. 

H.R. 442. A bill to repeal the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985; jointly, to the Committees on Gov- 
ernment Operations and Rules. 

H.R. 443. A bill to amend title П of the So- 
cial Security Act to waive, for 5 years, the 
24-month waiting period for medicare eligi- 
bility on the basis of a disability in the case 
of individuals with acquired immune defi- 
ciency syndrome (AIDS), and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on Ways 
and Means and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 444. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to the termination 
of the office of an independent counsel; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLF: 

Н.Н. 445. A bill to establish a commission 
to consider the closing and relocation of the 
Lorton Correctional Complex; jointly, to the 
Committees on the District of Columbia and 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. BOXER (for herself, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. RAVENEL, 
Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. BEILENSON, 
Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. 
SCHUMER, Mr. Moopy, Ms. PELOSI, 
Mr. ATKINS, and Mr. SIKORSKI): 

H.R. 446. A bill to amend the Motor Vehicle 
Information and Cost Savings Act to require 
new standards for corporate average fuel 
economy, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. LEHMAN of California: 

H.R. 447. A bill to require the clear and 
uniform disclosure by depository institu- 
tions of interest rates payable and fees as- 
sessable with respect to deposit accounts; to 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 448. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of the Mid-Valley Unit of the Central 
Valley Project; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 449. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into a contract for 
the delivery of water from the New Melones 
Unit of the Central Valley Project, Califor- 
nia; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

H.R. 450. A bill to amend the Stock Raising 
Homestead Act to resolve certain problems 
regarding subsurface estates, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLOSKEY; 

H.R. 451. A bill to amend the Black Lung 
Benefits Act to provide that when benefits 
are paid for at least 2 years after an initial 
determination of eligibility for such benefits 
the benefits will not be required to be repaid 
upon a final determination of ineligibility 
for benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

H.J. Res. 36. Joint resolution to designate 

April 1991 as National Cancer Awareness 
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Month"; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. BENTLEY: 

H.J. Res. 37. Joint resolution to designate 
the week beginning September 22, 1991, as 
"Religious Freedom Week"; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois: 

H.J. Res. 38. Joint resolution designating 
October 1991 as National Breast Cancer 
Awareness Month"; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.J. Res. 39. Joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of September 1, 1991, as 
“Working Mothers’ Day“; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.J. Res. 40. Joint resolution to designate 
February 1991 as National Black History 
Month“; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

Н.У. Res. 41. Joint resolution to designate 
February 1992 as National Black History 
Month“; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

H.J. Res. 42. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution providing 
that no person may be elected to the House 
of Representatives more than three times, 
and providing that no person may be elected 
to the Senate more than once; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DARDEN: 

H.J. Res. 43. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relating to 
Federal budget procedures; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.J. Res. 44. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States with respect to the offering of 
prayer in public buildings; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 45. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
for a balanced budget for the U.S. and for 
greater accountability in the enactment of 
the tax legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Н.У. Res. 46. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States with respect to burning the flag of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. IRELAND: 

H.J. Res. 47. Joint resolution expressing 
the sense of the Congress that following the 
achievement of a balanced budget; any exist- 
ing budget surplus should be applied to re- 
ducing the national debt; to the Committee 
on Government Operations, 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself Mr. 
ABERCROMBIE, Mr. AUCOIN, Mr. 
DEFAZIO, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. ром- 
NELLY, Mr. EARLY, Mr. FLAKE, Mr. 
FORD of Michigan, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. 
GORDON, Mr. HAYES of Illinois, Mr. 
LEWIS of Georgia, Мг, MCHUGH, Mr. 
MAVROULES, Mr. MFUME, Mrs. MINK, 
Mr. MunPHY, Mr. NAGLE, Ms. OAKAR, 
Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. OWENS of New 
York, Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, Ms. 
PELOSI, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. 
SANDERS, Mr. SAVAGE, Mr. SERRANO, 
Mr. STARK, Mr. STOKES, Mr. TORRES, 
Mr. Towns, Mr. VENTO, Mr. WASHING- 
TON, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. DIXON, and Mr. 
EVANS): 

H.J. Res. 48. Joint resolution concerning 
the crisis in the Persian Gulf; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LENT: 

H.J. Res. 49. Joint resolution designating 
April 7, 1991, as Just Pray No Day“; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. LEVINE of California (for him- 
self, Mr. TORRICELLI, and Mr. BER- 
MAN): 

H.J. Res. 50. Joint resolution concerning 
Saudi windfall oil profits and allied burden 
Sharing with regard to the Persian Gulf cri- 
sis; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCOLLUM: 

H.J. Res. 51. Joint resolution designating 
Мау 1991 as Older Americans Month"; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. POSHARD: 

H.J. Res. 52. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution authorizing 
the President to disapprove or reduce an 
item of appropriations; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 53. Joint resolution proposing ап 
amendment to the Constitution relating to а 
Federal balanced budget; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STUMP: 

H.J. Res. 54. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States to provide for 4-year terms for Rep- 
resentatives and to limit the number of 
terms Representatives may serve; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 55. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States allowing the President to veto any 
item of appropriation or any provision in 
any act or joint resolution containing an 
item of appropriation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H.J. Res. 56. Joint resolution to designate 
the month of May 1991, as National Hun- 
tington's Disease Awareness Month“; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 9. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
Office of Personnel Management should pro- 
vide certain vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices in its administration of the civil servíce 
disability retirement program; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. Con. Res. 10. Concurrent resolution con- 
cerning appropriate notification of hospital 
closings; jointly, to the Committees on Ways 
and Means and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

H. Con. Res. 11. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the right of all Americans to keep 
and bear arms in defense of life or liberty 
and in the pursuit of all other legitimate en- 
deavors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. Con. Res. 12. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President or the Congress should abrogate 
the Panama Canal Treaties of 1977 and the 
Neutrality Treaty and the Congress should 
repeal the Panama Canal Act of 1979; jointly, 
to the Committees on Foreign Affairs and 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GALLEGLY (for himself, Mr. 
MOORHEAD, Mr. Cox of California, Mr. 
THOMAS of California, Mr. 
ROHRABACHER, Mr. MCCANDLESS, Mr. 
HUNTER, Mr. HERGER, Mrs. VUCANO- 
VICH, Mr. HYDE, Mr. CAMPBELL of 
California, Mr. BAKER, Mr. MCCRERY, 
Mr. BALLENGER, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. 
RAVENEL, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
BATEMAN, Mr. Goss, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. 
PACKARD, Mr. HEFLEY, Mr. 
HOLLOWAY, Mr. BURTON of Indiana, 
Mr. LEWIS of California, Mr. RHODES, 
Mr. KYL, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. GRANDY, 
Mr. SKEEN, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. ARMEY, 
Mr. HANSEN, Mr. MCMILLAN of North 
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Carolina, Mr. WEBER, Mr. DELAY, Mr. 
LIGHTFOOT, Mr. COMBEST, Mr. COBLE, 
Mr. DREIER of California, Мг. 
CLINGER, Mr. DORNAN of California, 
Mr. HASTERT, Mr. WELDON, Mr. BAR- 
TON of Texas, Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mr. 
MARTIN of New York, Mr. MYERS of 
Indiana, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. BOEHNER, 
Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. IRE- 
LAND, Mr. LOWERY of California, Mrs. 
BENTLEY, Mr. STUMP, Mr. HOPKINS, 
and Мг, FIELDS): 

H. Con. Res. 18. Concurrent resolution to 
commend the President for his actions to 
date in responding to Iraq's invasion of Ku- 
wait and its treat to the Persian Gulf region, 
and to express the support of the Congress 
for United National Security Council Resolu- 
tion 678 (1990); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GUNDERSON: 

H. Con. Res. 14. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress regarding 
the awarding of contracts in units of the Na- 
tional Park System; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MCGRATH: 

H. Con. Res. 15. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to the contribution by the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia to offset the economic impact 
of Operation Desert Shield; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. OWENS of Utah (for himself, 
Mr. MARKEY, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. 
GREEN of New York, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. 
Moopy, Mr. CoNTE, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. 
FEIGHAN, Mrs. MORELLA, Mrs. BOXER, 
Mr. UDALL, Мг. CONYERS, Mr, DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, 
Mr. WEISS, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. LEHMAN 
of Florida, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. SABO, 
Mr. WYDEN, Mr. BROWN of California, 
Mr. PENNY, Mr. STARK, Mr. DOWNEY, 
Mr. EDWARDS of California, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. SCHEUER, and 
Ms. PELOSI): 

Н. Con. Res. 16. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President of the United States should fun- 
damentally reassess the necessity of under- 
ground nuclear explosions, and instruct his 
representatives to the Limited Test Ban 
Treaty Amendment Conference in January, 
1990 to support а comprehensive test ban 
amendment; jointly, to the Committees on 
Foreign Affairs and Armed Services. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H. Con. Res. 17. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President should continue to levy stringent 
economic sanctions against Iraq, rather than 
resort to military action, and that any deci- 
sion to use offensive military action must be 
executed only with the full consent of the 
Congress; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By. Mr. WEISS: 

H. Con. Res. 18. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress of the de- 
sirability of promoting energy efficiency and 
conservation, setting energy efficiency and 
conservation goals for the United States, and 
calling an energy summit; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. BARTON of Texas (for himself 
&nd Mr. GILMAN): 

H. Res. 17. Resolution providing for manda- 
tory drug testing of Members of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mrs. BENTLEY: 

H. Res. 18. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the re- 
construction contracts to rebuild the infra- 
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structure ín Kuwait should be awarded pro- 
portionately to the contractors of those na- 
tions that shouldered the burden of defend- 
ing the Emirate of Kuwait; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mrs. BOXER (for herself, Mr. BRY- 
ANT, Mr. STARK, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. MILLER 
of California, and Mr. KOSTMAYER): 

H. Res. 19. Resolution calling for the sub- 
mission to the House of Representatives of 
certain information regarding Operation 
Desert Shield; jointly, to the Committees on 
Foreign Affairs and Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H. Res. 20. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to require a 
rollcall vote on passage of any measure mak- 
ing appropriations or providing revenue; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 21. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to require 
each standing committee of the House to re- 
view and study pertinent recommendations 
of the President's private sector survey on 
cost control, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOUGHTON (for himself, and 
Mr. SHAYS): 

H. Res. 22. Resolution amending the rules 
of the House of Representatives to prohibit 
consideration of certain long-term resolu- 
tions making continuing appropriations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SHAYS: 

H. Res. 23. Resolution that the House of 
Representatives urges the President to in- 
struct the Attorney General to appoint an 
independent counsel to investigate the in- 
volvement of Government officials in the 
savings and loan scandal; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H. Res. 24. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
Federal Government should encourage both 
electronic and print media to air or print 
more antismoking ads as a public service; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 


—— 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's 
desk and referred as follows: 


l. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Sen- 
абе, Third Olbiil Era Kelulau, Republic of 
Palau, relative to the enlistment of Palauan 
citizens in the Armed Forces of the U.S. in 
order to assist with Operation Desert Shield; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

2. Also, petition of the Redondo Beach City 
School District, Redondo Beach, CA, relative 
to the Cable Communications Policy Act of 
1984; to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

3. Also, petition of First Congregational 
United Church of Christ, Ypsilanti, MI, rel- 
ative to the Middle East crisis; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

4. Also, petition of the Legislature of 
Rockland County, New City, NY, relative to 
the election process in Haiti; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

5. Also, petition of the city of Clifton, NJ, 
relative to the use of triple trailers and 
super trailers on the Nation's highways; to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

6. Also, petition of the township committee 
of the township of Lakewood, relative to per- 
manent medical care for Thomas J. Murphy 
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and all combat wounded veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

7. Also, petition of the township of Brick, 
NJ, relative to Cpl. Thomas J. Murphy, 
USMC (ret.); to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


[Omitted from the Congressional Record of 
October 28, 1990) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a joint resolution 
of the House of the following title, 
which was thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 687. Joint resolution making fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1991, and for other purposes. 


COMMUNICATION FROM CHAIRMAN 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS AND TRANSPORTATION 


{Omitted from the Congressional Record of 
October 28, 1990] 

The text of the communication from 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, dated October 17, 
1990, is as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
AND TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, DC, October 17, 1990. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC 
DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Enclosed are copies of 
resolutions adopted by the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation on August 
1, 1990 and October 5, 1990. These resolutions 
authorize studies of potential water re- 
sources projects by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers in accordance with the provisions of 
section 4 of the Act of March 4, 1913. 
Sincerely, 
GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 


RESOLUTION—SANTEE, COOPER AND CONGAREE 
RIVERS, CHARLESTON TO COLUMBIA, SC, 
DOCKET 2335 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, is requested to 
review the report on the Santee River of 
North Carolina and South Carolina, pub- 
lished as House Document 96, Seventy-third 
Congress, First Session, and other pertinent 
reports, to determine whether any modifica- 
tions of the recommendations contained 
therein are advisable at the present time in 
the interest of navigation, flood control, hy- 
dropower, recreation, fish and wildlife con- 
servation, and other related purposes. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN М. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Representative Robin 

Tallon.) 
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RESOLUTION—APPLE CREEK, GREEN COUNTY, 
IL, DOCKET 2349 

Resolved by the Committee оп Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, is requested to 
review the report of the Chief of Engineers 
on the Illinois River, Illinois, and its Tribu- 
taries, published as House Document 472, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, Second Session, 
and other pertinent reports, to determine 
whether any modifications of the rec- 
ommendations contained therein are advis- 
able at the present time, with particular ref- 
erence to improvements for water and relat- 
ed land resource needs and problems, includ- 
ing the construction of multi-purpose lakes, 
in or near the Apple Creek drainage area in 
the vicinity of Greene County, Illinois. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Representative Richard Dur- 

bin.) 


RESOLUTION—CENTRAL AND WEST CENTRAL 
ARKANSAS, DOCKET 2350 

Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, is requested to 
review the reports of the Chief of Engineers 
on the Arkansas River and Tributaries, pub- 
lished as House Document 308, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, First Session, and other 
pertinent reports, to determine whether any 
modifications of the recommendations con- 
tained therein are advisable at this time, 
with a particular reference to agricultural 
water supply in central and west central Ar- 
kansas. This study shall assess the use of the 
Arkansas River, including storage and con- 
veyance systems, in meeting water supply 
needs, and examine practices to minimize sa- 
linity problems. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Representative Paul Ham- 

merschmidt.) 


RESOLUTION—JEFFERSON COUNTY, MO, 
DOCKET 2351 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, is requested to 
review the report of the Chief of Engineers 
on the Mississippi River between Coon Rap- 
ids Dam and the Mouth of the Ohio River, 
published as House Document 669, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, Third Session, and other per- 
tinent reports, to determine whether any 
modifications of the recommendations con- 
tained therein are desirable at this time, 
with particular reference to providing a re- 
gional plan to address water supply and re- 
lated water and environmental resource 
problems, needs, opportunities, and solu- 
tions, with special emphasis on Jefferson 
County, Missouri. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Representative Richard Gep- 

hardt.) 


RESOLUTION—BURT / AND WASHINGTON 
COUNTIES, NE, DOCKET 2352 
Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
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of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, is requested to 
review the report of the Chief of Engineers 
on the Missouri River and Tributaries, pub- 
lished as House Document 238, Seventy-third 
Congress, Second Session, House Document 
475, Seventy-eighth Congress, Second Ses- 
sion, and other pertinent reports, to deter- 
mine the advisability of modifying the rec- 
ommendations contained therein for flood 
control, drainage, and other purposes within 
the Missouri River tributary basins of the 
Burt-Washington County Drainage District, 
Nebraska. 
Adopted: August 1, 1990. 


Attest: 
GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
(Requested by Representative Peter 
Hoagland.) 


RESOLUTION—FREEPORT, IL, DOCKET 2353 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Rivers 
and Harbors is hereby requested to review 
the reports of the Chief of Engineers on Rock 
River, Шіпоів and Wisconsin, published as 
House Document 112, Eightieth Congress, 
First Session, and other pertinent reports, 
with a view to determine the advisability of 
modifications of the recommendations con- 
tained therein in the interest of flood control 
and related water resources purposes with 
particular emphasis on Freeport, Illinois. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Representative Lynn Mar- 

tin.) 


RESOLUTION—PEARL RIVER BASIN, М8, 
DOCKET 2354 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Secretary of the 
Army and the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make a joint investigation and survey of the 
Pearl River Basin watershed, Mississippi and 
furnish their recommendations for the in- 
stallation of works of improvement needed 
for flood prevention or the conservation, de- 
velopment, utilization, and disposal of water, 
and for flood control and allied purposes. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 


Attest: 
GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
(Requested by Representative Mike 
Parker.) 


RESOLUTION—BELMONT AND JEFFERSON 
COUNTIES, OH, DOCKET 2355 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, is requested to 
review the report of the Chief of Engineers of 
the Comprehensive Flood Control Plan for 
the Ohio and Lower Mississippi Rivers, pub- 
lished as Flood Control Committee Docu- 
ment 306, Seventy-fourth Congress, First 
Session, and other pertinent reports to de- 
termine whether modifications of the rec- 
ommendations contained therein are advis- 
able at this time in the interest of providing 
additional improvements for flood control 
and allied purposes along the Ohio River and 
its Tributaries with particular reference to 
existing problems in Belmont and Jefferson 
Counties, Ohio. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 


January 3, 1991 


Attest: 
GLENN М. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
(Requested by Representative Douglas Ap- 
plegate.) 


RESOLUTION—MARINE PARK, BROOKLYN, NY, 
DOCKET 2356 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, is requested to 
review the report of the Chief of Engineers 
on the Atlantic Coast of New York from East 
Rockaway Inlet and Jamaica Bay, New 
York, published as House Document 215, 
Eighty-ninth Congress, First Session, and 
other pertinent reports, to determine wheth- 
er modifications of the recommendations 
contained therein are advisable at this time, 
to determine the feasibility of improvements 
for beach erosion control, hurricane protec- 
tion and environmental improvements in Ja- 
maica Bay including environmentally sen- 
sitive areas along Plumb Beach, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Representative Charles 

Schumer.) 


RESOLUTION—RARITAN BAY AND SANDY HOOK 
Bay, NJ, DOCKET 2357 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, is requested to 
review the report of the Chief of Engineers 
on Raritan Bay and Sandy Hook Bay, New 
Jersey, published as House Document 464, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, Second Session, 
and other pertinent reports, to determine 
the advisability of modifications to the rec- 
ommendations contained therein to provide 
erosion control and storm damage preven- 
tion for the Raritan Bay and Sandy Hook 


Adopted: August 1, 1990. 
Attest: 
GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
(Requested by Representative Frank 
Pallone.) 


RESOLUTION—SOUTH BRANCH BLACKLICK 
CREEK, PA, DOCKET 2357 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, is requested to 
review the report of the Chief of Engineers 
on the Ohio River and Tributaries, published 
as House Document 306, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, First Session, and other pertinent re- 
ports, to determine whether modifications of 
the recommendations contained therein are 
advisable at the present time, with particu- 
lar reference to improvements within the 
Conemaugh River Basin for water and relat- 
ed land resource needs, including abatement 
of acid mine drainage in the South Blacklick 
Creek in the vicinity of Nanty Glo, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Adopted: October 5, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Representative John P. 

Murtha.) 


January 3, 1991 


RESOLUTION—SOUTH BRANCH BLACKLICK 
CREEK, PA, DOCKET 2358 

Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, is requested to 
review the report of the Chief of Engineers 
on the Ohio River and Tributaries, published 
as House Document 306, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, First Session, and other pertinent re- 
ports, to determine whether modifications of 
the recommendations contained therein are 
advisable at the present time, with particu- 
lar reference to improvements within the 
Conemaugh River Basin for water and relat- 
ed land resource needs, including abatement 
of acid mine drainage in the South Blacklick 
Creek in the vicinity of Nanty Glo, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Adopted: October 5, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Representative John P. 
Murtha.) 
RESOLUTION—DARE COUNTY BEACHES, NC, 

HURRICANE AND STORM DAMAGE PREVEN- 

TION, DOCKET 2339 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Secretary of the 
Army, in accordance with section 110 of the 
River and Harbor Act of 1962, is requested to 
make, under the direction of the Chief of En- 
gineers, studies of the Dare County beaches, 
Dare County, North Carolina, in the interest 
of beach erosion control, hurricane protec- 
tion, storm damage reduction needs, and re- 
lated purposes. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN М. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Representative Walter 

Jones.) 


RESOLUTION—JACKSON AND TRENTON, TN, 
DOCKET 2340 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, is requested to 
review the report on the Mississippi River, 
published as House Document 308, Eighty- 
eighth Congress, Second Session and other 
pertinent reports, to determine whether any 
modifications of the recommendations con- 
tained therein are advisable, with particular 
reference to the need for reservoirs and other 
improvements in the vicinity of Jackson and 
Trenton, Tennessee, in the interest of flood 
control, drainage, fish and wildlife mitiga- 
tion and restoration, recreation, regional de- 
velopment, environmental conservation and 
allied purposes. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Representative John Tan- 
ner.) 

RESOLUTION—CORPUS CHRISTI, TX, DOCKET 

2341 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, is requested to 
review the report on the Port Aransas-Cor- 
pus Christi Ship Channel, Texas (45-Foot 
Project) published as House Document 99, 
90th Congress, Second Session, and other 
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pertinent reports to determine the feasibil- 
ity of modifying the Corpus Christi Ship 
Channel, with particular emphasis on the La 
Quinta Channel and on Harbor Island, in the 
interest of commercial navigation and relat- 
ed purposes. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Representative Solomon 

Ortiz.) 


RESOLUTION—CHARLESTON HARBOR, SC, 
DOCKET 2342 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors is requested to 
review the report on Charleston Harbor, 
South Carolina, published as House Docu- 
ment 100-27, One Hundredth Congress, First 
Session, and other pertinent reports, to de- 
termine whether any modifications of the 
recommendations contained therein are ad- 
visable at this time in the interest of naviga- 
tion, with particular emphasis on deepening 
and widening. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Representative Arthur 

Ravenel.) 


RESOLUTION—JEFFERSON AND ORLEANS 
PARISHES, LA, DOCKET 2343 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, is requested to 
review the report on Lake Pontchartrain, 
Louisiana, published as House Document 231, 
Eighty-ninth Congress, First Session, and 
the report on the Mississippi River Delta at 
and below New Orleans, Louisiana, published 
as House Document 550, Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress, First Session, and other pertinent re- 
ports, to determine whether any modifica- 
tions of the recommendations contained 
therein are advisable at the present time, 
with particular reference to improvements 
for flood control and related purposes in Or- 
leans and Jefferson Parishes, Louisiana. 
Such study shall include consideration of 
improvements that evacuate flood waters 
from developed areas through federal and 
non-federal levees as well as methods to im- 
prove the water quality of flood waters en- 
tering Lake Pontchartrain, Lake Borgne, the 
Barataria Bay Estuaries and other water 
bodies from portions of the Parishes on both 
the east and west banks of the Mississippi 
River. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Representatives Lindy (Mrs. 

Hale) Boggs, Billy Tauzin, Bob Livingston.) 


RESOLUTION—PEA RIVER, ARITON, AL, 
DOCKET 2344 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Secretary of the 
Army and the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make a joint investigation and survey of the 
Pea River watershed, Alabama and furnish 
their recommendations for the installation 
of works of improvement needed for flood 
prevention or the conservation, develop- 
ment, utilization, and disposal of water, and 
for flood control and allied purposes. 
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Adopted: August 1, 1990. 
Attest: 
GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
(Requested by Representative William 
Dickinson.) 
RESOLUTION—GUAYANILLA, GUAYANES AND 
LAS MAREAS HARBORS, PR, DOCKET 2345 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, is requested to 
review the report of the Chief of Engineers 
on Guayanes Harbor, Puerto Rico, published 
as House Document 243, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, First Session, and Ponce Harbor, Puer- 
to Rico, published as House Document 532, 
Ninety-fourth Congress, Second Session, and 
other pertinent reports, with a view to deter- 
mining whether the recommendations con- 
tained therein should be modified with re- 
spect to deep draft navigation needs at 
Guayanes, Las Mareas, and Guayanilla Har- 
bors, Puerto Rico. Such recommendations 
Shall be consistent with related studies con- 
ducted under section 204 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1970. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Resident Commissioner 

Jaime Fuster.) 


RESOLUTION—ST. LOUIS, MO, DOCKET 2346 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, is requested to 
review the report of the Chief of Engineers 
on the Mississippi River between Coon Rap- 
ids Dam and the Mouth of the Ohio River, 
published as House Document 669, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, Third Session, and other per- 
tinent reports, to determine whether any 
modifications of the recommendations con- 
tained therein are desirable at this time, 
with particular reference to providing a plan 
to address the construction of port facilities 
and related water and environmental re- 
source problems, needs, opportunities and so- 
lutions, near the mouth of the River des 
Peres in the vicinity of St. Louis County, 
Missouri. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Representative Richard Gep- 
hardt). 

RESOLUTION—LOWER SAVANNAH RIVER, СА, 

Госкет 2348 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, is requested to 
review the report of the Chief of Engineers 
on the Savannah River, Georgia, published 
as House Document 657, Seventhy-eighth 
Congress, Second Session, and other perti- 
nent reports, to determine the advisability 
of modifying the recommendations con- 
tained therein, with particular reference to 
determining if any modifications should be 
made to cutoffs or other structures con- 
structed as part of the Savannah River 
Below Augusta Navigational Project. Alter- 
natives for modifying existing structures or 
cutoffs shall be determined in consideration 
of recreation, navigation, loss of fish and 
wildlife resources, water quality and supply, 
wetlands, other current and foreseeable envi- 
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ronmental problems, and loss of environ- 
mental amenities along the project. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Representative Lindsay 
Thomas.) 
RESOLUTION—SABINE-NECHES WATERWAY, TX, 

DOCKET 2338 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the United States House 
of Representatives, That the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors is requested to 
review the report of the Chief of Engineers 
on the Sabine-Neches Waterway, published 
as House Document 553, 87th Congress, Sec- 
ond Session, and other pertinent reports to 
determine the feasibility of modifying the 
Channel to Orange in the interest of com- 
mercial navigation. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Representative Charles Wil- 
son.) 

RESOLUTION—NEW HANOVER COUNTY BEACH, 

NC, DOCKET 2337 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, That the Secretary of the Army, 
in accordance with section 110 of the River 
and Harbor Act of 1962, is requested to make, 
under the direction of the Chief of Engineers, 
studies of the area south of Carolina Beach, 
between the southern limits of Kure Beach 
and the northern limits of Fort Fisher, New 
Hanover County, North Carolina, in the in- 
terest of beach erosion control, hurricane 
protection, storm damage reduction needs, 
and related purposes. 

Adopted: August 1, 1990. 

Attest: 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Requested by Representative Charlie 
Rose.) 

RESOLUTION—WRIGHTSVILLE BEACH-NORTH 

PORTION, NC, DOCKET 2336 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, That the Secretary of the Army, 
in accordance with section 110 of the River 
and Harbor Act of 1962, is requested to make, 
under the direction of the Chief of Engineers, 
studies of the northern portion of 
Wrightsville Beach, New Hanover County, 
North Carolina, in the interest of beach ero- 
sion control, hurricane protection, storm- 
damage reduction needs, and related pur- 


poses. 
Adopted: August 1, 1990. 
Attest: 
GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
(Requested by Representative Charlie 
Rose.) 


COMMUNICATION FROM CHAIRMAN 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS AND TRANSPORTATION 
[Omitted from the Congressional Record of 

October 28, 1990) 
The text of the communication from 
the chairman of the Committee on 

Public Works and ‘Transportation, 
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which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, dated October 24, 
1990, is as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND 
TRANSPORTATION, U.S. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, DC, October 24, 1990. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Public Buildings Act of 1959, the 
House Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation approved the following reso- 
lutions on October 3, 1990: 


LEASE RESOLUTIONS 


Environmental Protection Agency, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 

Department of Justice, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Department of the Navy, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Bureau of Mines, Department of the Inte- 
rior, Washington, DC. 

Office of Personnel Management, Washing- 
ton, DC. 


CONSTRUCTION/ACQUISITION RESOLUTION 


Federal Building, Oakland, California 
(amendment). 
The original and one copy of the authoriz- 
ing resolution is enclosed. 
Sincerely, 
GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, That pursuant to section 7 of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 606), 
appropriations are authorized for a lease for 
approximately 66,000 occupiable square feet 
of space for the Environmental Protection 
Agency, in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, at an 
estimated maximum cost of $5,280,000 for a 
period of 20 years, a prospectus for which is 
attached to, and included in, this resolution. 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
Dated: October 5, 1990. 


COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, That pursuant to section 7 of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 606), 
appropriations are authorized for a lease for 
70,000 occupiable square feet of space for the 
Department of Justice (U.S. Attorney) in 
Cleveland, Ohio, at an estimated maximum 
annual cost of $2,800,000 for a period of 10 
years, a prospectus for which is attached to, 
and included in, this resolution. 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
Dated: October 5, 1990. 


COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, That pursuant to section 7 of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 606), 
appropriations are authorized for a lease for 
approximately 278,978 occupiable square feet 
of space in the Norfolk, Virginia, area for 
Department of the Navy, at an estimated 
maximum annual cost of $4,742,626, for a pe- 
riod of 20 years, a prospectus for which is at- 
tached to, and included in, this resolution. 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
Dated: October 5, 1990. 


January 3, 1991 


COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, That pursuant to section 7 of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 606), 
appropriations are authorized for a lease for 
approximately 102,932 occupiable square feet 
of space for the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines in Washington, D.C., at an 
estimated maximum cost of $4,309,763 for a 
period of 20 years, a prospectus for which is 
attached to, and included in, this resolution. 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
Dated: October 5, 1990. 


COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, 'That pursuant to section 7 of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 606), 
appropriations are authorized for а lease for 
approximately 69,790 occupiable square feet 
of space for the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment in the Washington, D.C. metropolitan 
area, at an estimated maximum annual cost 
of $2,791,000 for a period of 10 years (including 
termination rights after the 5th year), a pro- 
spectus for which is attached to, and in- 
cluded іп, this resolution. 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
Dated: October 5, 1990. 


COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, That pursuant to section 7 of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 606), 
an additional $27,229,000 is authorized for the 
acquisition by lease-purchase of а Federal 
Building in Oakland, California. 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
Dated: October 5, 1990. 


COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, That pursuant to section 7 of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 606), 
appropriations are authorized for a lease for 
approximately 66,000 occupiable square feet 
of space for the Environmental Protection 
Agency, in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, at an 
estimated maximum cost of $5,280,000 for а 
period of 20 years, a prospectus for which is 
&ttached to, and included in, this resolution. 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
Dated: October 5, 1990. 


COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, That pursuant to section 7 of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 606), 
appropriations are authorized for a lease for 
70,000 occupiable square feet of space for the 
Department of Justice (U.S. Attorney) in 
Cleveland, Ohio, at an estimated maximum 
annual cost of $2,800,000 for a period of 10 
years, a prospectus for which is attached to, 
and included in, thís resolution. 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 


Chairman. 
Dated: October 5, 1990. 


COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 
Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, That pursuant to section 7 of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 606), 
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appropriations are authorized for a lease of 
approximately 278,978 occupiable square feet 
of space in the Norfolk, Virginia, area for 
Department of the Navy, at an estimated 
maximum annual cost of $4,742,626, for а pe- 
riod of 20 years, a prospectus for which is at- 
tached to, and included in, this resolution. 
GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
Dated: October 5, 1990. 


COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, That pursuant to section 7 of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 606), 
appropriations are authorized for a lease for 
approximately 102,932 occupiable square feet 
of space for the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines in Washington, D.C., at an 
estimated maximum cost of $4,909,763 for a 
period of 20 years, а prospectus for which is 
attached to, and included in, this resolution. 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
Dated: October 5, 1990. 


COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, That pursuant to section 7 of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 606), 
appropriations are authorized for a lease for 
approximately 69,790 occupiable square feet 
of space for the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment in the Washington, D.C. metropolitan 
&rea, at an estimated maximum annual cost 
of $2,791,000 for а period of 10 years (including 
termination rights after the 5th year), à pro- 
spectus for which is attached to, and in- 
cluded in, this resolution. 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
Dated: October 5, 1990, 


COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, That pursuant to section 7 of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 606), 
an additional $27,229,000 is authorized for the 
acquisition by lease-purchase of & Federal 
Building in Oakland, California. 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
Dated: October 5, 1990. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE SPEAKER 


Pursuant to the order of the House of 
October 27, 1990, the Speaker an- 
nounced that on October 28, 1990, he re- 
quested the following Members to serve 
as congressional liaison on the Chris- 
topher Columbus Quincentenary Jubi- 
lee Commission to fill the existing va- 
cancies thereon: 

Mr. CAMPBELL, Colorado; 

Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN, Florida; and 

Ms. MOLINARI, New York. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
[Omitted from the Congressional Record of 
November 2, 1990] 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on the follow- 
ing dates present to the President, for 
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his approval, bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles: 


On October 26, 1990: 

H.J. Res. 669. Joint resolution to salute 
and congratulate the people of Poland as 
they commemorate the 200th anniversary of 
the adoption of the Polish Constitution on 
May 3, 1991; 

H.R. 5275. An act to amend the Congres- 
sional Award Act to temporarily extend the 
Congressional Award Board, and to other- 
wise revise such act; 

H.R. 5482. An act to waive the period of 
congressional review for certain District of 
Columbia acts authorizing the issuance of 
District of Columbia revenue bonds; and 

H.J. Res. 682. Joint resolution waiving cer- 
tain enrollment requirements with respect 
to any reconciliation bill, appropriation bill, 
or continuing resolution for the remainder of 
the 101st Congress. 

On October 28, 1990: 

H.J. Res. 687. Joint resolution making fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1991, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTIONS SIGNED AFTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and joínt res- 
olutions of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker. 


On October 29, 1990: 

H.R. 3791. An act for the relief of Beulah C. 
Shifflett; 

H.R. 4090. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Glorieta National Battlefield 
in the State of New Mexico, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 4299. An act to authorize a study of 
the fishery resources of the Great Lakes, and 
for other purposes; 

Н.Н. 5835. An act to provide for reconcili- 
ation pursuant to section 4 of the concurrent 
resolution on the budget for fiscal year 1991; 
and 

Н.Н. 5872. An act to amend title I of the 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act 
of 1974 to require qualifying employer securi- 
ties to include interest in publicly traded 
partnerships. 

On October 30, 1990: 

H.R. 3911. An act to amend title 5 of the 
United States Code to increase the allowance 
for services of attendants; 

H.R. 5004. An act to amend the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act to designate certain seg- 
ments of the Mills River in the State of 
North Carolina for potential addition to the 
wild and scenic rivers system; 

H.R. 5433. An act to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release on behalf of the Unit- 
ed States а condition іп a deed conveying 
certain lands to the Conservation Commis- 
sion of West Virginia, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 5933. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary extension of the certain laws relating 
to housing and community development. 

On November 19, 1990: 

H.R. 4567. An act to authorize an exchange 

of lands in South Dakota and Colorado. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTIONS SIGNED AFTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and joint res- 
olutions of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker. 


On November 1, 1990: 

H.R. 987. An act to amend the Alaska Na- 
tional Interest Lands Conservation Act, to 
protect certain lands in the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest in perpetuity, to modify cer- 
tain long-term timber contracts, to provide 
for protection of riparian habitat, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 1396. An act to amend the Federal se- 
curities laws іп order to facilitate coopera- 
tion between the United States and foreign 
countries in securities law enforcement; 

H.R. 3310. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for activities of the National Те1е- 
communications and Information Adminis- 
tration for fiscal years 1990 and 1991; 

H.R. 4808. An act to encourage solar, wind, 
waste, and geothermal power production by 
removing the size limitations contained in 
the Public Utility Regulatory Policies Act of 
1978; 

H.R. 5113. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend the 
program for the preventíon and control of in- 
juries; 

Н.Н. 5140. An act to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to im- 
prove secondary school programs for basic 
skills improvement and dropout prevention 
and reentry, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5158. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Developmnent, and for 
sundry independent agencies, commissions, 
corporations, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1991, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 5813. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5667. An act to amend the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1974 to transfer 
jurisdiction of the Big South Fork National 
River and Recreation Area from the Sec- 
retary of the Army to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5732. An act to promote and strength- 
en aviation security, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 5871. An act to amend the farm quota 
provisions of section 319 (g), (h) and (i) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, and for 
other purposes. 

On November 5, 1990: 

H.R. 996. An act to promote excellence in 
American mathematics, science and engi- 
neering education; enhance the scientific 
and technical literacy of the American pub- 
lic; stimulate the professional development 
of scientists and engineers; increase the par- 
ticipation of women and minorities in ca- 
reers in mathematics, science, and engineer- 
ing; and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1463. An act to amend the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1969 relating 
to the Washington Metrorail System; 

H.R. 2497. An act to authorize and encour- 
age Federal agencies to use mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, and other techniques 
for the prompt and informal resolution of 
disputes, and for other purposes; 
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Н.В. 3045. An act to amend chapters 5 and 
9 of title 17, United States Code, to clarify 
that States, instrumentalities of States, and 
officers and employees of States acting in 
their official capacity, are equivalent to suit 
in Federal court by any person for infringe- 
ment of copyright and infringement of exclu- 
sive rights in mask works, and that all the 
remedies can be obtained in such suit that 
can be obtained in a suit against а private 
person or against other public entities; 

H.R. 3134. An act for the relief of Mrs. Joan 
R. Daronco; 

H.R. 4630. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to acquire and study 
certain lands in the State of New Mexico, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4653. An act to reauthorize the Export 
Administration Act of 1979, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 4721. An act to designate the Federal 
building located at 340 North Pleasant Val- 
ley Road in Winchester, Virginia, as the “J. 
Kenneth Robinson Postal Building“; 

H.R. 4739. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1991 for military activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense, for mili- 
tary construction, and for defense activities 
of the Department of Energy, to prescribe 
personnel strengths for such fiscal year for 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4793. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act and the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5021. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Commerce, Justice, 
and State, the Judiciary, апа related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5112. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act regarding certain pro- 
grams for health care services in the home 
and certain programs relating to Alzheimer's 
disease, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5114. An act making appropriations 
for foreign operations, export financing, and 
related programs for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5229. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5241. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury Department, the United 
States Postal Service, the Executive Office 
of the President, and certain Independent 
Agencies, for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5257. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, Health, and 
Human Services, and Education, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

Н.Н. 5311. An act making appropriations 
for the Government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5399. An act making appropriations 
for the Legislative Branch for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1991, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 5409. An act to designate the Post Of- 
fice building at 222 West Center Street, in 
Orem, Utah, as the “Arthur V. Watkins Post 
Office Building“; 

H.R. 5687. An act to amend title 31, United 
States Code, to improve the general and fi- 
nancial management of the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

H.R. 5769. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and relat- 
ed agencies for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 5796. An act to conduct certain studies 
of New Mexico; 

H.R. 5803. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1991, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 673. Joint resolution to designate 
November 2, 1990, as a national day for pray- 
er for members of American military forces 
and American citizens stationed or held hos- 
tage in the Middle East, and for other pur- 
poses. 

On November 7, 1990: 

H.R. 29. An act entitled the "Antitrust 
Amendments Act of 1990”; 

H.R. 1230. An act for the relief of Jocelyne 
Carayannis and Marie Carayannis; 

H.R. 1602. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to improve emergency 
medical services and trauma care, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 2419. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to exchange certain 
property in the Chattahoachee National For- 
est for the construction of facilities in the 
National Forest; 

H.R. 2840. An act to reauthorize the Coast- 
al Barrier Resources Act, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 3000. An act to require that certain 
fasteners sold in commerce conform to the 
specifications to which they are represented 
to be manufactured, to provide for accredita- 
tion of laboratories engaged in fastener test- 
ing, to require inspection, testing, and cer- 
tification, in accordance with standardized 
methods, of fasteners used in critical appli- 
cations to increase fasterner quality and re- 
duce the danger of fastener failure, and for 
other purposes; 

Н.Е. 3069. An act to establish an employ- 
ment training program for displaced home- 
makers, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3298. An act for the relief of Benjamin 
H. Fonorow; 

H.R. 3338. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey all interest of the 
United States in a fish hatchery to the State 
of South Carolina, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3642. An act for the relief of Izzydor 
Shever; 

H.R. 3656. An act to clarify the application 
of the functional relationship test to gas 
utility holding companies registered under 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935; 

H.R. 3977. An act to protect and conserve 
the continent of Antarctica, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 4009. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1991 for the Federal Mar- 
itime Commission, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4107. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to permit certain uses 
of lands within the Colonial National Histor- 
ical Park in the Commonwealth of Virginia; 

Н.В. 4323. An act to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act relating to 
water quality in the Great Lakes; 

H.R. 4487. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend the 
program for the National Health Service 
Corps, and to establish certain programs of 
grants to the States for improving health 
services in the States; 

H.R. 4559. An act to establish the Red Rock 
Canyon National Conservation Area; 

H.R. 4888. An act to improve navigational 
safety and reduce the hazards to navigation 
resulting from vessel collisions with pipe- 
lines in the marine environment, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5007. An act to designate the facility 
of the United States Postal Service located 
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at 100 South John F. Kennedy Drive, 
Carpentersville, Illinois, as the Robert 
McClory Post Office Building"; 

H.R. 5237. An act to provide for the protec- 
tion of Native American graves, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5264. An act to authorize modification 
of the Alaska Maritime National Wildlife 
Refuge; 

H.R. 5308. An act to approve the Fort Hall 
Indian Water Rights Settlement, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5419. An act to designate the Federal 
Building at 88 West 100 North in Provo, Utah, 
as the J. Will Robinson Federal Building"; 

H.R. 5497. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to acquire certain 
lands to be added to the Fort Raleigh Na- 
tional Historic Site in North Carolina; 

Н.Н. 5567. An act to authorize inter- 
national narcotics control activities for fis- 
cal year 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5708. An act to authorize acquisition 
of certain real property for the Library of 
Congress, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5909. An act to establish the Florida 
Keys National Marine Sanctuary, and for 
other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 562. Joint resolution designating 
October 21 through 27, 1990 as ‘‘National Hu- 
manities Week“; 

H.J. Res. 606. Joint resolution designating 
February 16, 1991, as "Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day“; 

H.J. Res. 652. Joint resolution to designate 
March 25, 1991, as "National Medal of Honor 
Day"; and 

H.J. Res. 657. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of the Congress to amendments to 
the Delaware-New Jersey Compact, and for 
other purposes. 

On November 9, 1990: 

H.R. 2006. An act to expand the powers of 
Indian Arts and Crafts Board, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 2061. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act through 
fiscal year 1993, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2570. An act to provide for the des- 
ignation of certain public lands as wilderness 
in the State of Arizona; 

H.R. 3095. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to make im- 
provements in the regulation of medical de- 
vises, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3703. An act to authorize the Rumsey 
Indian Rancheria to convey a certain parcel 
of land; 

H.R. 3789. An act to amend the Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act to ex- 
tend programs providing urgently needed as- 
sistance for the homeless, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 4834. An act to provide for a visitor 
center at Salem Maritime National Historic 
Site in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 

H.R. 5316. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional Federal circuit and 
district judges, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5390. An act to prevent and control іп- 
festations of the coastal inland waters of the 
United States by the zebra mussel and other 
nonindigenous aquatic nuisance species, to 
reauthorize the National Sea Grant College 
Program, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5428. An act to designate certain pub- 
lic lands in the State of Illinois as wilder- 
ness, and for other purposes. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 
AFTER SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the Senate of the following ti- 
tles: 

On October 29, 1990: 

S.J. Res. 375. Joint resolution to designate 
October 30, 1990, as Refugee Гау”; and 

S.J. Res. 388. Joint resolution waiving cer- 
tain enrollment requirements with respect 
to S. 2830, the Food, Agriculture, Conserva- 
tion and Trade Act of 1990. 

On October 30, 1990: 

S. 2830. An act to extend and revise agri- 
cultural price support and related programs, 
to provide for agricultural export, resource 
conservation, farm credit, and agricultural 
research and related programs, to ensure 
consumers an abundance of food and fiber at 
reasonable prices, and for other purposes. 

On November 14, 1990: 

S. 1939. An act to extend the authorization 
of appropriations for the Taft Institute; 

S.J. Res. 329. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of November 3, 1990, to November 
10, 1990, as **National Week to commemorate 
the Victims of the Famine in the Ukraine, 
1932-1933”, and to commemorate the Ukrain- 
ian famine of 1932-1933 and the policies of 
Russification to suppress Ukrainian identity; 
and 

S.J. Res. 364. Joint resolution to designate 
the third week of February 1991 as National 
Parents and Teachers Association Week.” 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 
AFTER SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore an- 
nounced his signature to enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


On November 1, 1990: 

S. 605. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; 

S. 677. An act to amend the Arctic Re- 
search and Policy Act of 1984 to improve and 
clarify its provision; 

8. 1805. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to reinstate oil and lease LA 
033164; 

S. 2287. An act to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for research and development, 
space flight, control and data communica- 
tions, construction of facilities, and research 
and program management, and for other 
pruposes; 

S. 3187. An act to address immediate prob- 
lems affecting environmental cleanup activi- 
ties; 

8. 3237. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to sell certain silver proof 
coins sets; 

S.J. Res. 206. Joint resolution calling for 
the United States to encourage immediate 
negotiations toward а new agreement among 
Antarctic Treaty consultative Parties, for 
the full protection of Antarctica as a global 
ecological commons; 

S.J. Res. 318. Joint resolution providing for 
appointment of Ira Michael Heyman as а cit- 
izen regent of the Smithsonian Institution; 

S.J. Res. 302. Joint resolution providing for 
reappointment of Anne Legendre Armstrong 
as a citizen regent of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; and 
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S.J. Res. 369. Joint resolution designating 
1991 as the Lear of Thanksgiving for the 
Blessings of Liberty.“ 

On November 7. 1990: 

S. 169. An act to require the establishment 
of a United States Global Change Research 
Program aimed at understanding and re- 
sponding to global change, including the cu- 
mulative effects of human activities and nat- 
ural processes on the environment, to pro- 
mote discussions toward international proto- 
cols in global change research, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 321. An act to revise provisions of law 
that provide a preference to Indians; 

S. 459. An act to amend title 35, United 
States Code, with respect to the use of inven- 
tion in outer space; 

8. 555. An act to establish in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the De Soto Expedition 
Trail Commission, and for other purposes; 

S. 620. An act for the relief of Leroy W. 
Shebal of North Pole, Alaska; 

S. 639. An act to establish the Spark M. 
Matsunaga Hydrogen Research, Develop- 
ment, and Demonstration Program Act of 
1990; 

8. 1931. An act to amend title 11 of the 
United States Code with respect to the 
nondischargeability of debts arising from un- 
lawful driving while intoxicated or impaired 
and arising from restitution imposed for 
committing crimes; 

S. 2056. An act to establish a program of 
grants for the development of State plans for 
meeting the objectives established by the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services for 
the health status of the population of the 
United States for the year 2000; 

8. 2566. An act to establish the Smith River 
National Recreation Area, to redesignate the 
Sunset Crater National Monument, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2189. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the Earthquake Hazards Reduction Act of 
1977, and for other purposes; 

S. 2857. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act with respect to certain programs 
for the National Institutes of Health; 

S. 2930. An act to eliminate substantial 
documentary evidence" requirement for 
minimum wage determination for American 
Samoa, and for other purposes; 

S. 2936. An act to amend the Hazardous Ma- 
terials Transportation Act to authorize ap- 
propriations for fiscal years 1990, 1991, and 
1992, and for other purposes; 

S. 2946. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to revise and extend the program 
establishing the National Bone Marrow 
Donor Registry, and for other purposes; 

8. 3069. An act to provide a method of lo- 
cating private and Government research on 
environmental issues by geographic location; 

S. 3084. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of water rights claims of the Fallon 
Paiute Shoshone Indian Tribes and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3156. An act to correct a clerical error in 
Public Law 101-383; 

S. 3176. Ап act to promote environmental 
education, and for other purposes; 

S. 3215. An act to authorize the transfer by 
lease of a specified naval landing ship dock 
to the Government of Brazil; and 

S.J. Res. 357. Joint resolution to designate 
October 1-31, 1991, as “Community Center 
Month“. 

On November 9, 1990: 

S. 303. An act to establish a framework for 
the conduct of negotiated rulemaking by 
Federal agencies; 

S. 319. An act to effect an exchange of 
lands between the United States Forest 
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Service and the Salt Lake City Corporation 
within the State of Utah, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 358. An act to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to change the level, and 
preference system for admission, of immi- 
grants to the United States, and to provide 
for administrative naturalization, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 566. An act to authorize a new HOME In- 
vestment Partnership program, a National 
Homeownership Trust program, and HOPE 
program, to amend and extend certain laws 
relating to housing, community and neigh- 
borhood preservation, and related programs, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 845. An act to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to revitalize the 
Food and Drug Administration, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1630. An act to amend the Clean Air Act 
to provide for attainment and maintenance 
of health protective national ambient. air 
quality standards, and for other purposes; 

S. 1859. An act to restructure repayment 
terms and conditions for loans made by the 
Secretary of the Interior to the Wolf Trap 
Foundation for the Performing Arts for the 
reconstruction of the Filene Center in Wolf 
Trap Farm Park in Fairfax County, Virginia, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1893. An act to reauthorize the Asbestos 
School Hazard Abatement Act of 1984; 

S. 2628. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to reauthorize certain National 
Institute of Mental Health grants and to im- 
prove provisions concerning the State com- 
prehensive mental health services plan, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2740. An act to provide for the conserva- 
tion and development of water and related 
resources, to authorize the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers civil works pro- 
gram to construct various projects for im- 
provements to the Nation's infrastructure, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2834. An act to authorize appropriations 
for fiscal year 1991 for the intelligence ac- 
tivities of the United States Government, 
the Intelligence Community Staff, and the 
Central Intelligence Agency Retirement and 
Disability System, and for other purposes; 

S. 3012. An act to amend the Independent 
Safety Board Act of 1974 to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal years 1991, 1992, and 1993, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 3266. An act to control crime. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
AFTER SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on the follow- 
ing dates present to the President, for 
his approval, bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles: 

On October 30, 1990: 

H.R. 5268. An act making appropriations 
for Rural Development, Agriculture, and Re- 
lated Agencies programs for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1991, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 3840. An act to establish the Newberry 
National Volcanic Monument of the State of 
Oregon, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4638. An act to revise the orphan drug 
provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act and the Orphan Drug Act, and 
for other purposes; 
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H.J. Res. 525. Joint resolution designating 
November 18 through 24, 1990, National 
Family Caregivers Week“; 

H.J. Res. 649. Joint resolution approving 
the extension of nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment (most favored nation treatment) to the 
products of Czechoslovakia; and 

H.J. Res. 667. Joint resolution to designate 
November 16, 1990, as "National Federation 
of the Blind Day." 

On October 31, 1990: 

H.R. 5872. An act to amend title I of the 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act 
of 1974 to require qualifying employer securi- 
ties to include interest in publicly traded 
partnerships; 

H.R. 4090. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Glorieta National Battlefield 
in the State of New Mexico, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 4299. An act to authorize a study of 
the fishery resources of the Great Lakes, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 3791. An act for the relief of Beulah C. 
Shifflett; 

H.R. 5004. An act to amend the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act to designate certain seg- 
ments of the Mills River in the State of 
North Carolina for potential addition to the 
wild and scenic rivers system; 

H.R. 5933. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary extension of the certain laws relation 
to housing and community development; 

H.R. 3562. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prescribe 
nutrition labeling for foods, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 3911. An act to amend title 5 of the 
United States Code to increase the allowance 
for services of attendants; 

H.R. 5433. An act to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release on behalf of the Unit- 
ed States a condition іп а deed conveying 
certain lands to the Conservation Commis- 
віоп of West Virginia, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 5835. An act to provide for reconcili- 
ation pursuant to section 4 of the concurrent 
resolution on the budget for fiscal year 1991. 

On November 5, 1990: 

H.R. 5311. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4739. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1991 for military activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense, for mili- 
tary construction, and for defense activities 
of the Department of Energy to prescribe 
personnel strengths for such fiscal year for 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5114. Making appropriations for for- 
eign operations, export financing, and relat- 
ed programs for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5021. Making appropriations for the 
Departments of Commerce, Justice, and 
State, the Judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1991, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 5241. Making appropriations for the 
Treasury Department, the United States 
Postal Service, the Executive Office of the 
President, and certain Independent Agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1991, 
and for other purposes; 

Н.Н. 5808. Making appropriations for the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1991, and for other pur- 


poses; 
H.R. 5769. Making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior and related agen- 
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cies for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5399. Making appropriations for the 
Legislative Branch for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5158. Making appropriations for the 
Department of Veterans Affairs and Housing 
and Urban Development, and for sundry 
independent agencies, commissions, corpora- 
tions, and offices for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5229. Making appropriations for the 
Department of Transportation and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5313. Making appropriations for mili- 
tary construction for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1991, and for other purposes, and 

H.R. 5257. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1991, and for other purposes. 

On November 6, 1990: 

H.J. Res. 673. Joint resolution to designate 
November 2, 1990, as a national day of prayer 
for members of American military forces and 
American citizens stationed or held hostage 
in the Middle East, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5871. An act to amend the farm pound- 
age quota provisions of section 319 (g), (h), 
and (i) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 5796. An act to conduct certain studies 
in the State of New Mexico; 

H.R, 5732. An act to promote and strength- 
en aviation security, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5687. An act to amend title 31, United 
States Code, to improve the general and fi- 
nancial management of the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

H.R. 5667. An act to amend the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1974 to transfer 
jurisdiction of the Big South Fork National 
River and Recreation Area from the Sec- 
retary of the Army to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5507. An act regarding the Early Win- 
ter Resorts; 

H.R. 5409. An act to designate the post of- 
fice building at 222 West Center Street, in 
Orem, UT, as the Arthur V. Watkins Post 
Office Building“; 

H.R. 5140. An act to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to im- 
prove secondary school programs for basic 
skills improvement and dropout prevention 
and reentry, and for other purposes; 

Н.Н. 5113. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend the 
program for the prevention and control of in- 
juries; 

H.R. 5112. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act regarding certain pro- 
grams for health care services in the home 
and certain programs relating to Alzheimer's 
disease, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4808. An act to encourage solar, wind, 
waste, and geothermal power production by 
removing the size limitations contained in 
the Public Utility Regulatory Policies Act of 
1978; 

H.R. 4793. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act and the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, and for other purposes; 

Н.К. 4721. An act to designate the Federal 
building located at 340 North Pleasant Val- 
ley Road in Winchester, VA, as the J. Ken- 
neth Robinson Postal Building"; 

H.R. 4630. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to acquire and study 
certain lands in the State of New Mexico, 
and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 4653. An act to reauthorize the Export . 
Administration Act of 1979, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 3310. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for activities of the National Tele- 
communications and Information Adminis- 
tration for fiscal years 1990 and 1991; 

Н.Н. 9134. An act for the relief of Mrs. Joan 
в. Daronco; 

H.R. 3045. An act to amend chapters 5 and 
9 of title 17, United States Code, to clarify 
that States, instrumentalities of States, and 
officers and employees of States acting in 
their official capacity, are subject to suit in 
Federal court by any person for infringement 
of copyright and infringement of exclusive 
rights to mask works, and that all the rem- 
edies can be obtained in such suit that can 
be obtained ín a suit against a private person 
or against other public entities; 

H.R. 2497. An act to authorize and encour- 
age Federal agencies to use mediation, con- 
cilation, arbitration, and other techniques 
for the prompt and informal resolution of 
disputes, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1463. An act to amend the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1969 relating 
to the Washington Metrorail System; 

H.R. 1396. An act to amend the Federal se- 
curitíes laws in order to facilitate coopera- 
tion between the United States and foreign 
countries in securities law enforcement; and 

H.R. 996. An act to promote excellence in 
American mathematics, science, and engi- 
neering education; enhance the scientific 
and technical literacy of the American pub- 
Пс; stimulate the professional development 
of scientists and engineers; increase the par- 
ticipation of women and minorities in ca- 
reers in mathematics, science, and engineer- 
ing; and for other purposes. 

On November 9, 1990: 

H.R. 4009. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1991 for the Federal Mar- 
itime Commission, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4107. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to permit certain uses 
of lands within the Colonial National Histor- 
ical Park in the Commonwealth of Virginia; 

H.R. 4323. An act to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act relating to 
water quality іп the Great Lakes; 

H.R. 4487. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend the 
program for the National Health Service 
Corps, and to establish certain programs of 
grants to the State for improving health 
services in the States; 

H.R. 4559. An act to establish the Red Rock 
Canyon National Conservation Area; 

H.R. 4888. An act to improve navigstional 
safety and to reduce the hazards to naviga- 
tion resulting from vessel collisions with 
pipelines in the marine environment, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5007. An act to designate the facility 
of the U.S. Postal Service located at 100 


South John F. Kennedy Drive, 
Carpentersville, IL, as the Robert McClory 
Post Office Building"; 


Н.Н. 5237. An act to provide for the protec- 
tion of Native American graves, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5264. An act to authorize modification 
of the boundaries of the Alaska Maritime 
National Wildlife Refuge; 

H.R. 5308. An act to approve the Fort Hall 
Indian Water Rights Settlement, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5419. An act to designate the Federal 
building at 88 West 100 North in Provo, UT, 
as the “J. Will Robinson Federal Building“; 

Н.В. 5497. Ап act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to acquire certain 
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lands to be added to the Fort Raleigh Na- 
tional Historic Site in North Carolina; 

H.R. 5567. An act to authorize inter- 
national narcotics control activities for fis- 
cal year 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5708. An act to authorize acquisition 
of certain real property for the Library of 
Congress, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5909. An act to establish the Florida 
Keys National Marine Sanctuary, and for 
other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 562. Joint resolution designating 
October 21 through 27, 1990 as National Hu- 
manities Week“; 

H.J. Res. 606. Joint resolution designating 
February 16, 1991, as "Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Бау”; 

H.J. Res. 652. Joint resolution to designate 
March 25, 1991, as National Medal of Honor 
Day”; 

Н.Ә. Res. 657. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of the Congress to amendments to 
the Delaware-New Jersey Compact, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 29. An act entitled the "Antitrust 
Amendments Act of 1980”; 

H.R. 1230. An act for the relief of Jocelyne 
Carayannis and Marie Carayannis; 

H.R. 1602. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to improve emergency 
medical services and trauma care, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 2419. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to exchange certain 
property in the Chattahoochee National For- 
est for the construction of facilitles in the 
National Forest; 

H.R. 2840. An act to reauthorize the Coast- 
al Barrier Resources Act, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 3000. An act to require that certain 
fasteners sold in commerce conform to the 
specifications to which they are represented 
to be manufactured, to provide for accredita- 
tion of laboratories engaged in fastener test- 
ing, to require inspection, testing, and cer- 
tification, in accordance with standardized 
methods, of fasteners used in crítical appli- 
cations to increase fastener quality and re- 
duce the danger of fastener failure, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 3069. An act to establish an employ- 
ment training program for displaced home- 
makers, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3298. An act for the relief of Benjamin 
H. Fonorow; 

Н.Н. 3338. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey all interest of the 
United States in a fish hatchery to the State 
of South Carolina, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3642. An act for the relief of Izzydor 
Shever; 

H.R. 3656. An act to clarify the application 
of the functional relationship test to gas 
utility holding companies registered under 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935; and 

H.R. 3977. An act to protect and conserve 
the Continent of Antarctica, and for other 
purposes. 

On November 20, 1990: 

H.R. 2006. An act to expand the powers of 
the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 2061. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act through 
fiscal year 1993, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2570. An act to provide for the des- 
ignation of certain public lands as wilderness 
in the State of Arizona; 

H.R. 3095. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to make im- 
provements in the regulation of medical de- 
vices, and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 3703. An act to authorize the Rumsey 
Indian Rancheria to convey a certain parcel 
of land; 

H.R. 3789. An act to amend the Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act to ex- 
tend programs providing urgently needed as- 
sistants for the homeless, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 4567. An act to authorize an exchange 
of lands in South Dakota and Colorado; 

H.R. 4834. An act to provide for a visitor 
center at Salem Maritime National Historic 
Site in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 

H.R. 5316. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional Federal circuit and 
district judges, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5390. An act to prevent and control in- 
festations of the coastal inland waters of the 
United States by the Zebra mussel and other 
nonindigenous aquatic nuisance species, to 
reauthorize the National Sea Grant College 
Program, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5428. An act to designate certain pub- 
lic lands in the State of Illinois as wilder- 
ness, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 987. An act to amend the Alaska Na- 
tional Interest Land Conservation Act, to 
protect certain lands in the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest in perpetuity, to modify cer- 
tain long-term timber contracts, to provide 
for protection of riparian habitat, and for 
other purposes. 


—— — 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED AFTER SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


The President, subsequent to the sine 
die adjournment of the Congress, noti- 
fied the Clerk of the House that on the 
following dates he had approved and 
signed bills and joint resolutions of the 
following titles: 


On October 27, 1990: 

H.J. Res. 682. Joint resolution waiving cer- 
tain enrollment requirements with respect 
to any reconciliation bill, appropriation bill, 
or continuing resolution for the remainder of 
the One Hundred First Congress. 

On October 28, 1990: 

H.J. Res. 687. Joint resolution making fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1991, and for other purposes. 

On October 30, 1990: 

H.R. 4174. An act to establish a comprehen- 
sive personnel system for employees of the 
Administration Office of the United States 
Courts, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5579. An act to amend section 28(w) of 
the Mineral Leasing Act, and for other pur- 
poses. 

On October 31, 1990: 

H.J. Res. 519. Joint resolution designating 
August 29, 1990, as “National Sarcoidosis 
Awareness рау"; 

H.J. Res. 566. Joint resolution acknowledg- 
ing the sacrifices that military families have 
made on behalf of the Nation and designat- 
ing November 19, 1990, as National Military 
Families Recognition Гау”; 

H.J. Res. 587. Joint resolution committing 
to the priviate sector the responsibility for 
support of the Civic Achievement Award 
Program in Honor of the Office of the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 3888. An act to allow a certain parcel 
of land in Rockingham County, VA, to be 
used for a child care center; 

H.R. 5209. An act to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to make nonmailable any unso- 
licited sample of а drug or other hazardous 
household substance which does not meet 
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child-resistant packaging requirements, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 5749. An act to amend the Act entitled 
"An Act to incorporate the American Uni- 
versity", approved February 24, 1898, to clar- 
ify the relationship between the Board of 
Trustees of the American University and the 
General Board of Higher Education and Min- 
istry of the United Methodist Church; and 

H.R. 5933. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary extension of the certain laws relating 
to housing and community development. 

On November 2, 1990: 

H.R. 4111. An &ct to amend the Mining and 
Mineral Resources Research Institute Act of 
1984, and for other purposes. 

On November 3, 1990: 

H.J. Res. 520. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to amendments to the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Reg- 
ulation Compact; 

H.R. 3386. An act to prohibit certain food 
transportation practices and to provide for 
regulation by the Secretary of 'Transpor- 
tation that will safeguard food and certain 
other products from contamination during 
motor or rail transportation, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 4151. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1991 through 1994 to 
carry out the Head Start Act, the Follow 
Through Act, and the Community Services 
Block Grant Act; and for other purposes; 

Н.Н. 4238. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend various pro- 
grams with respect to vaocine-preventable 
diseases; 

H.R. 5367. An act to provide for the renego- 
tiation of certain leases of the Seneca Na- 
tion, and for other purposes; and 

Н.Н. 5794, An act to amend the Age Dis- 
crimination Claims Assistance Act of 1988 to 
extend the statute of limitations applicable 
to certain additional claims under the Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act of 1967. 

On November 5, 1990: 

H.R. 3840. An act to establish the Newberry 
National Volcanic Monument in the State of 
Oregon, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 4739. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1991 for military activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense, for mili- 
tary construction, апа for defense activities 
of the Department of Energy, to prescribe 
personnel strengths for such fiscal year for 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5019. An act making appropriations 
for energy and water development for the fis- 
cál year ending September 30, 1991, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5021. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Commerce, Justice, 
and State, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5114. An act making appropriations 
for foreign operations, export financing, and 
related programs for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5144. An act to provide for the study 
of certain hístorical and cultural resources 
located in the city of Vancouver, WA, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5158. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, and for 
sundry independent agencies, commissions 
corporations, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1991, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 5229. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 5241. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury Department, the U.S. Post- 
al Service, the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, and certain Independent Agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1991, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 5257. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5268. An act making appropriations 
for Rural Development, Agriculture, and re- 
lated agencies programs for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1991, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 5311. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1991, and for other purposes; 

Н.Н. 5313. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5399. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1991, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 5759. An act to amend the Age Dis- 
crimination in Employment Act of 1967 to 
clarify the application of such act to em- 
ployee group health plans; 

H.R. 5769. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and relat- 
ed agencies for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1991, and for other purposes; 

Н.Н. 5803. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1991, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 5835. An act to provide for reconcili- 
ation pursuant to section 4 of the concurrent 
resolution on the budget for fiscal year 1991. 

On November 6, 1990: 

H.J. Res. 525. Joint resolution designating 
November 18 through 24, 1990. National 
Family Caregivers Week”; 

H.J. Res. 667. Joint resolution to designate 
November 16, 1990, as National Federation 
of the Blind Гау”; 

H.R. 2331. An act to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to designate as nonmailable 
matter solicitations for the purchase of 
goods or services, or solicitation for dona- 
tions which could reasonably be construed as 
implying any Federal Government connec- 
tion or endorsement, unless such matter con- 
tains ап appropriate, conspicuous dis- 
claimer, and for other purposes; 

Н.В. 5275. Ап act to amend the Congres- 
sional Award Act to temporarily extend the 
Congressional Award Board, and to other- 
wise revise such act; 

H.R. 5482. An act to waive the period of 
congressional review for certain District of 
Columbia acts authorizing the issuance of 
District of Columbia revenue bonds; and 

H.R. 5702. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to improve the health of 
individuals who are members of minority 
groups and are from disadvantaged back- 
grounds, and for other purposes. 

On November 7, 1990: 

H.J. Res. 669. Joint resolution to salute 
and congratulate the people of Poland as 
they commemorate the 200th anniversary of 
the adoption of the Polish Constitution on 
May 3, 1991; and 

H.R. 3911. An act to amend title 5 of the 
United States Code to increase the allowance 
for services of attendants. 
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On November 8, 1990: 

H.J. Res, 649. Joint resolution approving 
the extension of nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment (most-favored-nation treatment) to the 
products of Czechoslovakia; 

H.R. 3562. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prescribe 
nutrition labeling for foods, and for other 

'urposes; 

H.R. 3791. An act for the relief of Beulah C. 
Shifflett; 

H.R. 4090. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Glorieta National Battlefield 
in the State of New Mexico, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 4299. An act to authorize a study of 
the fishery resources of the Great Lakes, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 5004. An act to amend the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act to designate certain seg- 
ments of the Mills River in the State of 
North Carolina for potential addition to the 
wild and scenic rivers system; 

H.R. 5433. An act to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release on behalf of the Unit- 
ed States а condition in а deed conveying 
certain lands to the Conservation Commis- 
sion of West Virginia, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 5872. An act to amend title I of the 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act 
of 1974 to require qualifying employer securi- 
ties to include interest in publicly traded 
partnerships. 

On November 14, 1990: 

H.J. Res. 673. Joint resolution to designate 
November 2, 1990, as à national day of prayer 
for members of American military forces and 
American citizens stationed or held hostage 
in the Middle East, and for their families; 

H.R. 5007. An act to designate the facility 
of the U.S. Postal Service located at 100 
South John F. Kennedy Drive, 
Carpentersville, IL, as the Robert McClory 
Post Office Building“; and 

H.R. 5409. An act to designate the post of- 
fice building at 222 West Center Street, in 
Orem, UT, as the Arthur V. Watkins Post 
Office Building." 

On November 15, 1990: 

H.J. Res. 562. Joint resolution designating 
October 21 through 27, 1990, as National Hu- 
manities Week“; 

H.J. Res. 606. Joint resolution designating 
February 16, 1991, as "Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day“: 

H.J. Res. 652. An act to designate March 25, 
1991, as National Medal of Honor Day“; 

H.J. Res. 657. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of the Congress to amendments to 
the Delaware-New Jersey Compact, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 1230. An act for the relief of Jocelyne 
Carayannis and Marie Carayannis; 

H.R. 1396. An act to amend the Federal se- 
curities laws in order to facilitate coopera- 
tion between the United States and foreign 
countries in securities law enforcement; 

H.R. 1463. An act to amend the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1969 relating 
to the Washington Metrorail System; 

H.R. 2419. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to exchange certain 
property in the Chattahoochee National For- 
est for the construction of facilities in the 
National Forest; 

H.R. 2497. An act to authorize and encour- 
age Federal agencies to use mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, and other techniques 
for the prompt and informal resolution of 
disputes, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3045. An act to amend chapters 5 and 
9 of title 17, United States Code, to clarify 
that States, instrumentalities of States, and 
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Officers and employees of States acting in 
their official capacity, are subject to suít in 
Federal court by any person for infringement 
of copyright and infringement of exclusive 
rights in mask works, and that all the rem- 
edies can be obtained in such suit that can 
be obtained in a suit against a private person 
or against other public entities; 

H.R. 3069. An act to establish an employ- 
ment training program for displaced home- 
makers, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3310. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for activities of the National Tele- 
communications and Information Adminis- 
tration for fiscal years 1990 and 1991; 

H.R. 3642. An act for the relief of Izzydor 
Shever; 

H.R. 3656. An act to clarify the application 
of the functional relationship test to gas 
utility holding companies registered under 
i Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935; 

H.R. 4107. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to permit certain uses 
of lands within the Colonial National Histor- 
ical Park in the Commonwealth of Virginia; 

H.R. 4630. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to acquire and study 
certain lands in the State of New Mexico, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4793. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act and the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4808. An act to encourage solar, wind, 
waste, and geothermal power production by 
removing the size limitations contained in 
A Utility Regulatory Policies Act of 
1978; 

H.R. 5112. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act regarding certain pro- 
grams for health care services in the home 
and certain programs relating to Alzheimer's 
disease, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5113. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend the 
program for the prevention and control of in- 
juries; 

H.R. 5419. An act to designate the Federal 
building at 88 West 100 North in Provo, UT, 
as the “J. Will Robinson Federal Building“; 

H.R. 5507. An act regarding the Early Win- 
ters Resorts; 

H.R. 5667. An act to amend the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1974 to transfer 
jurisdiction of the Big South Fork National 
River and Recreation Area from the Sec- 
retary of the Army to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5687. An act to amend title 31, United 
States Code, to improve the general and fi- 
nancial management of the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

H.R. 5708. An act to authorize acquisition 
of certain real property for the Library of 
Congress, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5796. An act to conduct certain studies 
in the State of New Mexico; and 

H.R. 5871. An act to amend the farm pound- 
age quota provisions of section 319 (g), (h), 
and (1) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, and for other purposes. 

On Novembver 16, 1990: 

H.R. 29. An act entitled the Antitrust 
Amendments Act of 1990”; 

H.R. 996. An act to promote excellence in 
American mathematics, science, and engi- 
neering education; enhance the scientific 
and technical literacy of the American pub- 
lic; stimulate the professional development 
of scientists and engineers; increase the par- 
ticipation of women and minorities in ca- 
reers in mathematics, science, and engineer- 
ing; and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1602. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to improve emergency 
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medical services and trauma care, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 2840. An act to reauthorize the Coast- 
а1 Barrier Resources Act, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 3000. An act to require that certain 
fasteners sold in commerce conform to the 
specifications to which they are represented 
to be manufactured, to provide for accredita- 
tion of laboratories engaged in fastener test- 
ing, to require inspection, testing, and cer- 
tification, in accordance with standardized 
methods, of fasteners used in critical appli- 
cations to increase fastener quality and re- 
duce the danger of fastener failure, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 3298. An act for the relief of Benjamin 
H. Fonorow; 

H.R. 3338. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey all interest of the 
United States in a fish hatchery to the State 
of South Carolina, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3977. An act to protect and conserve 
the continent of Antarctica, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 4009. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1991 for the Federal Mar- 
itime Commission, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4323. An act to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act relating to 
water quality in the Great Lakes; 

H.R. 4487. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend the 
program for the National Health Service 
Corps, and to establish certain programs of 
grants to the States for improving health 
services in the States; 

H.R. 4559. An act to establish the Red Rock 
Canyon National Conservation Area; 

H.R. 4721. An act to designate the Federal 
building located at 340 North Pleasant Val- 
ley Road in Winchester, VA, as the J. Ken- 
neth Robinson Postal Building"; 

H.R. 4888. An act to improve navigational 
safety and to reduce the hazards to naviga- 
tion resulting from vessel collisions with 
pipelines in the marine environment, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5140. An act to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to im- 
prove secondary school programs for basic 
skills improvement and dropout prevention 
and reentry, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5237. An act to provide for the protec- 
tion of native American graves, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 5308. An act to approve the Fort Hall 
Indian Water Rights Settlement, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5497. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to acquire certain 
lands to be added to the Fort Raleigh Na- 
tional Historic Site in North Carolina; 

H.R. 5732. An act to promote and strength- 
en aviation security, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 5909. An act to establish the Florida 
Keys National Marine Sanctuary, and for 
other purposes. 

On November 21, 1990: 

H.R. 5264. An act to authorize modifica- 
tions of the boundaries of the Alaska Mari- 
time National Wildlife Refuge; and 

H.R. 5567. An act to authorize inter- 
national narcotics control activities for fis- 
cal year 1991, and for other purposes. 

On November 28, 1990: 

H.R. 987. An act to amend the Alaska Na- 
tional Interest Lands Conservation Act, to 
protect certain lands in the Tongass Ма- 
tional Forest in perpetuity, to modify cer- 
tain long-term timber contracts, to provide 
for protection of riparian habitat, and for 
other purposes, 
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H.R. 2061. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act through 
fiscal year 1993, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2570. An act to provide for the des- 
ignation of certain public lands as wilderness 
in the State of Arizona; 

H.R. 3095. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to make im- 
provements in the regulation of medical de- 
vices, and for other purposes; 

Н.Н. 3703. An act to authorize the Rumsey 
Indian Rancheria to convey a certain parcel 
of land; 

H.R. 4567. An act to authorize an exchange 
of lands in South Dakota and Colorado; 

H.R. 4834. An act to provile for a visitor 
center at Salem Maritime N tional Historic 
Site іп the Commonwealth o. Massachusetts; 
and 

Н.В. 5428. An act to designate certain pub- 
lic lands in the State of Illinois as wilder- 
ness, and for other purposes. 

On November 29, 1990: 

H.R. 2006. An act to expand the powers of 
the Indian Arts and Craí:s Board, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 3789. An act to amend the Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act to ex- 
tend programs providing urgently needed as- 
sistance for the homeless, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

Н.Н. 5390. An act to prevent and control in- 
festation of the costal inland waters of the 
United States by the zebra mussel and other 
nonindigenous aquatic nuisance species, to 
reauthorize the National Sea Grant College 
Program, and for other purposes. 

On December 1, 1990: 

H.R. 5316. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional Federal circuit and 
district judges, and for other purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM CLERK— 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The Clerk received a message from 
the Senate after the sine die adjourn- 
ment announcing the approval of the 
President, on the following dates, of 
the bills and joint resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles: 


On October 24, 1990: 

5. 2017. An act to provide a permanent еп- 
dowment for the Eisenhower Exchange Fel- 
lowship Program; 

S. 2540. An act to authorize the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to 
plan, design, construct, and equip space in 
the East Court of the National Museum of 
Natural History building, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 3046. An act to redesignate the Federal 
building located at 1 Bowling Green in New 
York, New York, as the "Alexander Hamil- 
ton United States Custom House"’; 

S. 3127. An act to designate the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs Medical Center in 
Albany, NY, as the Samuel S. Stratton De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs Medical Cen- 
бег”; 

S.J. Res. 342. Joint resolution designating 
October 1990, as Ending Hunger Month"; 

S.J. Res. 346. Joint resolution to designate 
October 20 through 28, 1990, as National Red 
Ribbon Week for a Drug-Free America"; and 

S.J. Res. 349. Joint resolution designating 
October 1990 as “Italian-American Heritage 
and Culture Month.” 

On October 25, 1990: 

S.J. Res. 158. Joint resolution designating 
October 21 through October 27, 1990, as 
"World Population Awareness Week.“ 
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On October 30, 1990: 

S. 1824. An act to amend the Education of 
the Handicapped Act to revise and extend 
the programs established in parts C through 
G of such act, and for other purposes; 

S. 2167. An act to reauthorize the Tribally 
Controlled Community College Assistance 
Act of 1978 and the Navajo Community Col- 
lege Act; 

S. 3091. An act to amend the Act incor- 
porating the American Legion so as to rede- 
fine eligibility for membership therein; 

S.J. Res. 270. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing February 17, 1991, 
and ending February 23, 1991, as "National 
Visiting Nurse Associations Week“; 

S.J. Res. 323. Joint resolution designating 
November 11 through 17, 1990, as Geography 
Awareness Week"; 

S.J. Res. 347. Joint resolution designating 
April 17 through 23, 1991, as National Coun- 
ty Government Week"; 

S.J. Res. 351. Joint resolution to designate 
the month of Мау, 1991, as National Trau- 
ma Awareness Month”; 

S.J. Res. 362. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing on November 18, 1990, 
and ending on November 24, 1990, as “Ма- 
tional Adoption Week“; and 

S.J. Res. 366. Joint resolution to designate 
March 30, 1991, as National Doctors Day.” 

On October 31, 1990: 

S. 1747. An act to provide for the restora- 
tion of Federal recognition to the Ponca 
Tribe of Nebraska, and for other purposes; 

S. 2059. An act to establish the Weir Farm 
National Historic Site in the State of Con- 
necticut; 

5. 2203. An act to authorize appropriation 
of funds to the Zuni Indian Tribe for reserva- 
tion land conservation, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2737. An act to require the Secretary of 
the Treasury to mint a silver dollar coin in 
commemoration of the thirty-eighth anni- 
versary of the ending of the Korean War and 
in honor of those who served; 

S. 2753. An act to revise and extend the De- 
velopmental Disabilities Assistance and Bill 
of Rights Act; 

S. 3032. An act to designate the planned De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs Medical Center 
in Honolulu, HA, as the “Spark M. Matsu- 
naga Department of Veterans Affairs Medi- 
cal Center“; 

S. 3216. An act to designate the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs Medical Center in 
Charleston, South Carolina, as the Ralph Н. 
Johnson Department of Veterans Affairs 
Medical Center“; 

S.J. Res. 293. Joint resolution to designate 
November 16, 1990, as National Philan- 
гору Day“; 

S.J. Res. 307. Joint resolution designating 
November 11 through November 17, 1990, as 
“National Women Veterans Recognition 
Week“; 

S. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution designating 
June 2 through 8, 1991, as a Week for the 
National Observance of the 50th Anniversary 
of World War П”; 

S.J. Res. 353. Joint resolution to designate 
September of 1991 as National Rice Month”; 
and 

S.J. Res. 388. Joint resolution waiving cer- 
tain enrollment requirements with respect 
to S. 2830, the Food, Agriculture, Conserva- 
tion and Trade Act of 1990. 

On November 2, 1990: 

S. 2846. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to conduct a study 
of the feasibility of establishing a unit of the 
National Park System to interpret and com- 
memorate the origins, development, and pro- 
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gression of jazz іп the United States, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3016. An act for the relief of Janice and 
Leslie Sedore and Ruth Hillman. 

On November 6, 1990: 

S. 1890. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide relief from certain 
inequities remaining in the crediting of Na- 
tional Guard technician service in connec- 
tion with civil service retirement, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3043. An act for the relief of Nebraska 
Aluminum Castings, Inc.; and 

8. 3062. An act to transfer the responsibil- 
ity for operation and maintenance of High- 
way 82 Bridge at Greenville, MS, to the 
States of Mississippi and Arkansas. 

On November 7, 1990: 

S. 2516. An act to augment and improve the 
quality of international data compiled by 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis under the 
International Investment and Trade іп Serv- 
ісев Survey Act by allowing that agency to 
Share statistical establishment list informa- 
tion compiled by the Bureau of the Census, 
and for other purposes. 

On November 8, 1990: 

S. 580. An act to require institutions of 
higher education receiving Federal financial 
assistance to provide certain information 
with respect to the graduation rates of stu- 
dent-athletes at such institutions; 

S. 1756. An act to provide for the preserva- 
tion and interpretation of sites associated 
with Acadian culture in the State of Maine; 


and 

S.J. Res. 375. Joint resolution to designate 

October 30, 1990, as Refugee Day.“ 
On November 14, 1990: 

S. 3156. An act to correct a clerical error in 
Public Law 101-383. 

On November 15, 1990: 

S. 459. An act to amend title 35, United 
States Code, with respect to the use of inven- 
tions in outer space; 

S, 620. An act for the relief of Leroy W. 
Shebal of North Pole, AK; 

S. 639. An act to establish the Spark M. 
Matsunaga Hydrogen Research, Develop- 
ment, and Demonstration Program Act of 
1990; 

8. 1630. An act to amend the Clean Air Act 
to provide for attainment and maintenance 
of health protective national ambient air 
quality standards, and for other purposes; 

8. 1805. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to reinstate oil and gas lease 
LA 033164; 

8, 1931. An act to amend title 11 of the 
United States Code with respect to the 
nondischargeability of debts arising from un- 
lawful driving while intoxicated or impaired 
and arising from restitution imposed for 
committing crimes; 

S. 2056. An act to establish a program of 
grants for the development of State plans for 
meeting the objectives established by the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services for 
the health status of the population of the 
United States for the year 2000; 

S. 2930. An act to eliminate substantial 
documentary evidence“ requirement for 
minimum wage determination for American 
Samoa, and for other purposes; 

S. 3187. An act to address immediate prob- 
lems affecting environmental cleanup activi- 
ties; 

S. 3215. An act to authorize the transfer by 
lease of a specified naval landing ship dock 
to the Government of Brazil; 

8. 3237. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to sell certain silver proof 
coin sets; 

S.J. Res. 302. Joint resolution providing for 
reappointment of Anne Legendre Armstrong 
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as a citizen regent of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; 

S.J. Res. 318. Joint resolution providing for 
appointment of Ira Michael Heyman as a cit- 
izen regent of the Smithsonian Institution; 

S.J. Res. 357. Joint resolution to designate 
October 1-31, 1991, as “Community Center 
Month"; and 

S.J. Res. 369. Joint resolution designating 
1991 as the Lear of Thanksgiving for the 
Blessings of Liberty.“ 

On November 16, 1990: 

S. 169. An act to require the establishment 
of & United States Global Change Research 
Program aimed at understanding and re- 
sponding to global change, including the cu- 
mulative effects of human activities and nat- 
ural processes on the environment, to pro- 
mote discussions toward international proto- 
cols in global change research, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 555. An act to establish in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the De Soto Expedition 
Trail Commission, and for other purposes; 

S. 605. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; 

S. 671. An act to amend the Arctic Re- 
search and Policy Act of 1984 to improve and 
clarify its provisions; 

S. 1430. An act to enhance national and 
community service, and for other purposes; 

S. 2287. An act to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for research and development, 
space flight, control and data communica- 
tions, construction of facilities, and research 
and program management, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2566. An act to establish the Smith River 
National Recreation Area, to redesignate the 
Sunset Crater National Monument, and for 
other purposes; 

8. 2789. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the Earthquake Hazards Reduction Act of 
1977, and for other purposes; 

5. 2857. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act with respect to certain programs 
for the National Institutes of Health; 

S. 2936. An act to amend the Hazardous Ma- 
terials Transportation Act to authorize ap- 
propriations for fiscal years 1990, 1991, and 
1992, and for other purposes; 

S. 2946. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to revise and extend the program 
establishing the National Bone Marrow 
Donor Registry, and for other purposes; 

S. 3069. An act to provide a method of lo- 
cating private and Government research on 
environmental issues by geographic location; 

S. 3084. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of water rights claims of the Fallon 
Paiute Shoshone Indian Tribes and for other 
purposes; 

5. 3176. An act to promote environmental 
education, and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 206. Joint resolution calling for 
the United States to encourage immediate 
negotiations toward a new agreement among 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Parties, for 
the full protection of Antarctica as a global 
ecological commons. 

On November 28, 1990: 

S. 319. An act to effect an exchange of 
lands between the United States Forest 
Service and the Salt Lake City Corporation 
within the State of Utah, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 566. An act to authorize a new HOME In- 
vestment Partnerships program, a National 
Homeownership Trust program, and HOPE 
programs, to amend and extend certain laws 
relating to housing, community and neigh- 
borhood preservation, and related programs, 
and for other purposes; 
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S. 845. An act to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to revitalize the 
Food and Drug Administration, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1859. An act to restructure repayment 
terms and conditions for loans made by the 
Secretary of the Interior to the Wolf Trap 
Foundation for the Performing Arts for the 
reconstruction of the Filene Center in Wolf 
Trap Farm Park in Fairfax County, VA, and 
for other purposes; 

8. 1893. An act to reauthorize the Asbestos 
School Hazard Abatement Act of 1984; 

S. 1939. An act to extend the authorization 
of appropriations for the Taft Institute; 

S. 2628. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to reauthorize certain National 
Institute of Mental Health grants and to im- 
prove provisions concerning the State com- 
prehensive mental health services plan, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2740. An act to provide for the conserva- 
tion and development of water and related 
resources, to authorize the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers civil works pro- 
gram to construct various projects for im- 
provements to the Nation’s infrastructure, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2830. An act to extend and revise agri- 
cultural price support and related programs, 
to provide for agricultural export, resource 
conservation, farm credit, and agricultural 
research and related programs, to ensure 
consumers an abundance of food and fiber at 
reasonable prices, and for other purposes; 

S. 3012. An act to amend the Independent 
Safety Board Act of 1974 to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal years 1991, 1992, and 1993, 
and for other purposes; 

S.J. Res. 329. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of November 3, 1990, to November 
10, 1990, as National Week to Commemorate 
the Victims of the Famine in the Ukraine, 
1932-1933", and to commemorate the Ukrain- 
ian famine of 1932-1933 and the policies of 
Russification to suppress Ukrainian identify; 
and 

S.J. Res. 364. Joint resolution to designate 
the third week of February 1991 as “National 
Parents and Teachers Association Week.“ 

On November 29, 1990: 

S. 303. An act to establish a framework for 
the conduct of negotiated rulemaking by 
Federal agencies; 

S. 358. An act to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to change the level, and 
preference system for admission, of immi- 
grants to the United States, and to provide 
for administrative naturalization, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3266. An act to control crime. 


— — 


BILLS DISAPPROVED AFTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The President announced his dis- 
approval of the following bills with 
memorandums of disapproval as fol- 
lows: 

H.R. 4638—MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 

Iam withholding my approval of H.R. 4638, 
the “Orphan Drug Amendments of 1990." 
This legislation would make substantive 
changes to the orphan drug provisions of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and 
the Orphan Drug Act. 

Enacted in 1983, the Orphan Drug Act cre- 
ated economic incentives for drug companies 
to develop drugs for rare diseases and condi- 
tions—so-called “orphan drugs." Typically, 
these drugs would not be profitable to de- 
velop because of their small patient popu- 
lations. 
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By any measure, the Orphan Drug Act has 
been a tremendous success. А total of 49 new 
drugs for rare diseases have been approved 
under this program, and 370 others are in the 
development stage. These drugs have pro- 
vided lifesaving treatments for such terrible 
disease as enzyme deficiency, which affects 
adversely the immune system of about 40 
children nationwide. Until the orphan drug 
was developed to treat these children, they 
had to spend their entire lives in the protec- 
tion of an isolation bubble. One of the first 
orphan drugs is another example of a tri- 
umph. The most difficult form of leprosy af- 
fects only 4,000 people. A drug known for 
over 14 years to be effective in treating this 
condition was not being marketed by any 
drug company, because it was considered un- 
profitable—until the Orphan Drug Act pro- 
vided the marketing incentive. In a similar 
manner, orphan drugs provide treatment for 
terrible diseases for which there is usually 
no alternative therapy. 

1 have serious concerns about the effect 
the H.R. 4638 would have upon the incentive 
of drug companies to develop orphan drugs. I 
believe we must not endanger the success of 
this program, which is due to large measure 
to the existence of the market exclusivity” 
provision in the Orphan Drug Act that allows 
companies to have exclusive marketing 
rights to ап orphan drug for 7 years. Weaken- 
ing the current 7-year exclusivity provision 
would certainly discourage development of 
desperately needed new orphan drugs. 

Under current law, firms may apply to de- 
velop the same orphan drug, but only the 
first firm to have its drug approved receives 
market exclusivity. The certainty of this 7- 
year period is the basis of the economic ín- 
centive to attract drug firms to invest in or- 
phan drugs. 

The bill would make two major changes to 
the market exclusivity provisions of the Or- 
phan Drug Act. First, the bill provides for 
"shared exclusivity." Firms that can dem- 
onstrate that they have developed the or- 
phan drug simultaneously would be allowed 
to share the market with the firm initially 
awarded the market exclusivity. Second, the 
bill requires the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to withdraw the marketing exclusivity 
as soon as the patient population exceeds a 
200,000 patient limit. Both of these changes 
have the effect of weakening the marketing 
incentives provided by the Act. Under the 
bill, the length of the market exclusivity pe- 
riod will depend on how quickly the patient 
population grows and whether other firms 
file claims for simultaneous development. 

In addition, as currently constructed, the 
200,000 patient population limít would be ap- 
plied to orphan drugs approved prior to the 
enactment of the bill as well as to those ap- 
proved in the future. This retroactive rule 
change would send a troublesome signal to 
all those who might wish to develop orphan 
drugs that the Federal Government may 
change unilaterally the rules for firms that 
made investment decisions based on the ex- 
pectation of 7 years of market exclusivity. 

І am aware that this bill was passed after 
a number of compromises among Members of 
Congress. I am extremely concerned, how- 
ever, that individuals with rare diseases may 
suffer because of changes that this bill would 
make in the incentives to develop new drug 
treatment. Accordingly, I am withholding 
my approval of H.R. 4638. 

GEORGE BUSH. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, November 8, 1990. 
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Н.Н. 4653—MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 


Iam withholding my approval of H.R. 4653, 
the “Omnibus Export Amendments Act of 
1990." Although this legislation contains 
constructive provisions, it would severely 
constrain Presidential authority in carrying 
out foreign policy: 

1 agree with the principal goals of this bill, 
which include improved export controls for, 
and sanctions against the use of, chemical 
and biological weapons; sanctions on Iraq; 
missile technology sanctions; and reauthor- 
ization of the Export Administration Act. In- 
deed, I have recently signed into law provi- 
sions on missile technology sanctions and 
sanctions against Iraq comparable to those 
contained in this bill. Н.Н. 4658, however, 
contains elements that I be'ieve would un- 
dermine these objectives and our ability to 
act quickly, decisively, and multilaterally at 
а time when we must be able t.) do во. These 
provisions unduly interfere with the Presi- 
dent's constitutional responsibilities for car- 
rying out foreign policy. Rather than sigring 
the bill, I am directing action under existing 
authorities to accomplish the bill's principal 
goals. 

I am pleased that the Congress endorses 
my goal of stemming the dangerous pro- 
liferation of chemical and biological weap- 
ons, The Administration has worked closely 
with the Congress to design appropriate and 
effective legislation to improve our ability 
to impose sanctions on the nations that use 
such weapons and any companies that con- 
tribute to their spread. Indeed, the Adminis- 
tration supported the House version of the 
sanctions provision. Throughout discussions 
with the Congress, my Administration in- 
sisted that any such legislation should not 
harm cooperation with our partners and 
should respect the President's constitutional 
responsibilities. Unfortunately, as reported 
from conference, H.R. 4653 does not safeguard 
those responsibilities, nor does it meet our 
broader foreign policy goals. 

The major flaw in H.R. 4653 is not the re- 
quirement of sanctions, but the rigid way in 
which they are imposed. The mandatory im- 
position of unilateral sanctions as provided 
in this bill would harm U.S. economic inter- 
ests and provoke friendly countries who are 
essential to our efforts to resist Iraqi aggres- 
sion. If there is one lesson we have all 
learned in Operation Desert Shield, it is that 
multilateral support enhances the effective- 
ness of sanctions. 

Because of my deep concern about the seri- 
ous threat posed by chemical and biological 
weapons, I have signed an Executive order 
directing the imposition of the sanctions 
contained in this bill and implementing new 
chemical and biological weapon export con- 
trols. This Executive order goes beyond H.R. 
4653 in some respects. It sets forth a clear set 
of stringent sanctions, while encouraging ne- 
gotiations with our friends and allies. It im- 
poses an economic penalty on companies 
that contribute to the spread of these weap- 
ons and on countries that actually use such 
weapons or are making preparations to do 
во. At the same time, it allows the President 
necessary flexibility in implementing these 
sanctions and penalties. Furthermore, the 
Executive order reaffirms my determination 
to achieve early conclusion of a verifiable 
global convention to prevent the production 
and use of chemical weapons. 

The Executive order also directs the estab- 
lishment of enhanced proliferation controls, 
carefully targeted on exports, projects, and 
countries of concern. On this issue, as with 
other important export contro] matters, my 
goal is to pursue effective, multilateral ex- 
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port controls that send the clear message 
that the United States will not tolerate vio- 
lations of international law. 

I am also concerned that other features of 
H.R. 4653 would hamper our efforts to im- 
prove the effectiveness of export controls. In 
the rapidly changing situation in Eastern 
Europe, and in bilateral relationships with 
the Soviet Union, we have demonstrated the 
ability to adjust, in cooperation with our al- 
lies, export controls on high technology to 
reflect the new strategic relationships. Last 
May I asked our allies to liberalize dramati- 
cally our multilateral export controls. Nego- 
tiations designed to liberalize trade to en- 
courage democratic institutions and open 
market economies will continue. Our multi- 
lateral export controls have contributed sig- 
nificantly to the positive changes brought 
about in West-East relations. The 
micromanagement of export controls man- 
dated by H.R. 4653 can only damage these on- 
going efforts. 

In other areas, H.R. 4653 would be harmful 
to closely linked U.S. economic and foreign 
policy interests. For example, under section 
128 of the bill there would be extraterritorial 
application of U.S. law that could force for- 
eign subsidiaries of U.S. firms to choose be- 
tween violating U.S. or host country laws. 

Other sections of H.R. 4653 contain useful 
provisions that will be implemented as soon 
as possible. However, additional legal au- 
thority is not required to make our export 
control system reflect the economic and na- 
tional security realities of today’s world. In 
response to recent world events, I am direct- 
ing Executive departments and agencies to 
implement the following changes: 

—By June 1, 1991, the United States will 
eliminate all dual-use export licenses 
under section 5 of the Export Adminis- 
tration Act to members of the export 
control group known as CoCom, consist- 
ent with multilateral arrangements. In 
addition, all re-export licenses under sec- 
tion 5 to and from CoCom will be elimi- 
nated, consisent with multilateral ar- 
rangements. 

—By June 1, 1991, the United States will re- 
move from the U.S. munitions list all 
items contained on the CoCom dual-use 
list unless significant U.S. national secu- 
rity interests would be jeopardized. 

—By January 1, 1991, U.S. review of export 
licenses subject to CoCom Favorable 
Consideration and National Discretion 
procedures will be reduced to 30 and 15 
days, respectively. 

—By January 1, 1991, new interagency pro- 
cedures will be instituted to make dual- 
use export license decisions more pre- 
dictable and timely, 

—By January 1, 1991, the Secretary of 
State will initiate negotiations to ensure 
that supercomputer export controls are 
multilateral in nature and not under- 
mined by the policies of other supplier 
countries, 

—By June 1, 1991, in consultation with in- 
dustry, we will devise and publish a 
method to index supercomputer license 
conditions to reflect rapid advances in 
the industry and changes in strategic 
concerns. 

—By January 1, 1991, we will significantly 
increase the threshold for Distribution 
Licenses to free world destinations and 
ensure that at least annually these 
thresholds are adjusted to reflect 
changes in technology and are consistent 
with international relationships, includ- 
ing changing requirements to stem the 
proliferation of missile technology and 
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nuclear, chemical and biological weap- 
ons. 

In summary, H.R. 4653 contains serious and 
unacceptable flaws that would hamper our 
efforts to prevent the proliferation of weap- 
ons of mass destruction and to ease restric- 
tions on the legitimate sale of dual-use goods 
to acceptable users. Rather than sign this 
bill, I have chosen to take a series of steps 
under existing authorities to ensure that 
mutually shared objectives are met іп а 
timely and effective manner. I wil work 
with the Congress, upon its return, to enact 
an appropriate extension of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act. 

GEORGE BUSH. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, November 16, 1990. 


H.R. 3134—MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 


In the closing days of the 101st Congress, 
two bills were passed providing for somewhat 
different benefits for the surviving spouses of 
assassinated Federal judges. These survivors 
have suffered profound and tragic losses, and 
they have our deepest sympathies. I am 
pleased that the Congress has passed legisla- 
tion allowing these individuals to receive ad- 
ditional benefits. 

One bill—H.R. 5316, the Judicial Improve- 
ments Act of 1990"—has not yet been pre- 
sented to me for approval. Upon its presen- 
tation to me, I plan to approve H.R. 5316, 
which contains provisions that would in- 
crease the benefits, subject to certain limits, 
for surviving spouses of all assassinated Fed- 
eral judges on an equitable basis. 

My approval of H.R. 5316 makes the ap- 
proval of another bill—H.R. 3134—unneces- 
sary. Therefore, I am withholding my ap- 
proval of H.R. 3134, a bill which would have 
provided somewhat different benefits for 
Mrs. Joan R. Daronco. This action, in con- 
junction with my planned approval of H.R. 
5316, will ensure that Mrs. Daronco and all 
such surviving spouses receive their benefits 
in an equitable manner. 

GEORGE BUSH. 

'THE WHITE HOUSE, November 16, 1990. 


S. 321—MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 


Iam withholding my approval of S. 321, the 
"Indian Preference Act of 1990." S. 321 would 
establish, among other things, a program to 
provide preferences to qualifying Indian en- 
terprises in the award of Federal grants or 
contracts using funds appropriated for the 
benefit of Indians. Тһе bill would impose 
new, expensive, and often duplicative рго- 
gram responsibilities on the Secretary of the 
Interior that would be difficult to imple- 
ment. It would also likely result in Federal 
agencies assuming new, unfunded liabilities 
related to Indian preference enterprises. 

My Administration strongly supports the 
goals of S. 321 and is committed to helping 
alleviate the widespread unemployment and 
underemployment on Indian reservations. 
Moreover, the Administration supports ef- 
forts to prevent companies from misusing 
Federal Indian preference programs. Accord- 
ingly, amendments are needed to the Buy 
Indian Act" to increase Indian economic 
self-sufficiency and employment opportuni- 
ties and to prevent utilization of preference 
provisions by non-qualifying companies. 
However, S. 321 is seriously flawed and would 
create more problems than it would solve. 

Iam withholding my approval of S. 321 to 
allow further review of the issues in the 
102nd Congress. Many of the issues raised by 
S. 321 are complex and deserve a full airing 
in both Houses of Congress. The House 
passed S. 321 in the final days of the 10186 
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Congress without sufficient consideration of 
these complex issues. 

In the interim, I am directing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to take the necessary 
steps to address the contracting problems 
identified in the November 1989 report of the 
Special Committee on Investigations of the 
Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 

In particular, I am directing the Secretary 
to issue guidelines that set forth specific 
procedures to govern Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs field contracting officers in conducting 
pre-award reviews of grants and contracts. I 
am also directing the Secretary to develop 
and submit proposed regulations to imple- 
ment the Buy Indian Act“ for Executive re- 
view within 90 days. 

GEORGE BUSH. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, November 16, 1990. 


S. 2834—MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 


I have withheld my signature from S. 2834, 
the proposed “Intelligence Authorization 
Act, Fiscal Year 1991,” thereby preventing it 
from becoming law. I am compelled to take 
this action due to the bill’s treatment of one 
highly sensitive and important issue that di- 
rectly affects the Nation’s security, although 
there also are several objectionable elements 
of the bill that trouble me. 

I cannot accept the broad language that 
was added in Conference to the definition of 
covert action. Section 602 of the bill defines 
“covert action" to include any request“ by 
the United States to a foreign government or 
a private citizen to conduct a covert action 
on behalf of the United States. This provi- 
sion purports to regulate diplomacy by the 
President and other members of the execu- 
tive branch by forbidding the expression of 
certain views to foreign governments and 
private citizens absent compliance with 
specified procedures; this could require, in 
most instances, prior reporting to the Con- 
gress of the intent to express those views. 

I am particularly concerned that the 
vagueness of this provision could seriously 
impair the effective conduct of our Nation's 
foreign relations. It is unclear exactly what 
sort of discussions with foreign governments 
would constitute reportable requests“ 
under this provision, and the very possibility 
of a broad construction of this term could 
have a chilling effect on the ability of our 
diplomats to conduct highly sensitive discus- 
sions concerning projects that are vital to 
our national security. Furthermore, the 
mere existence of this provision could deter 
foreign governments from discussing certain 
topics with the United States at all. Such a 
provision cvuld result in frequent and divi- 
sive disputes on whether an activity is cov- 
ered by the definition and whether individ- 
uals in the executive branch have complied 
with a statutory requirement. 

My objections to this provision should not 
be misinterpreted to mean that executive 
branch officials can somehow conduct activi- 
ties otherwise prohibited by law or Execu- 
tive order. Quite the contrary. It remains 
Administration policy that our intelligence 
services will not ask third parties to carry 
out activities that they are themselves for- 
bidden to undertake under Executive Order 
No. 12333 on U.S. intelligence activities. I 
have also directed that the notice to the 
Congress of covert actions indicate whether 
a foreign government will participate signifi- 
cantly. 

Beyond this issue, I am also concerned by 
the treatment in the Joint Explanatory 
Statement accompanying the Conference Re- 
port of notification to the Congress of covert 
actions. I reached an accommodation with 
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the Intelligence Committees on the issues of 
notifying the Congress of covert actions “іп 
a timely fashion," as required by current 
law, and have provided letters to the Intel- 
ligence Committees outlining how I intend 
to provide such notice. I was consequently 
dismayed by the fact that language was in- 
serted in the Joint Explanatory Statement 
accompanying the Conference Report that 
could be construed to undercut the agree- 
ment reached with the Committees. This 
language asserts that prior notice may be 
withheld only in “exigent circumstances” 
and that notice “іп a timely fashion" should 
now be interpreted to mean “within a few 
days" without exception. Such as interpreta- 
tion would unconstitutionally infringe on 
the authority of the President and impair 
any Administration's effective implementa- 
tion of covert action programs. I deeply re- 
gret this action. 

Additionally, I am concerned that there 
are several legislatively directed policy de- 
terminations restricting programs of vital 
importance to the United States that I do 
not believe are helpful to U.S. foreign policy. 
This bill, like its predecessor last year, also 
contains language that purports to condition 
specified actions on the President's obtain- 
ing the prior approval of committees of the 
Congress. This language is clearly unconsti- 
tutional under the Presentment clause of the 
Constitution and the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion in INS v. Chadha, 462 U.S. 919 (1983). I 
again urge the Congress to cease including 
such unconstitutional provisions in bills pre- 
sented to me for signature. 

This Administration has had а good rela- 
tionship with the Intelligence Committees. I 
am willing to work with the Congress to ad- 
dress the primary issue that has prompted 
my veto as well as other difficulties with the 
bil. I will also continue to work with the 
Congress to ensure there is no change in our 
shared understanding of what constitutes а 
covert action, particularly with respect to 
the historic missions of the armed forces. I 
ат confident that these issues can be ге- 
solved quickly in the next Congress through 
mutual trust and а good-faith effort on the 
part of the Administration and the Congress. 

GEORGE BUSH. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, November 30, 1990. 


MESSAGES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
RECEIVED FOLLOWING THE SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT ОЕ THE 
1015Т CONGRESS AND FOLLOW- 
ING THE PUBLICATION OF THE 
FINAL ADDITION OF THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD OF THE 
1018T CONGRESS 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OF THE 
HOUSE 

The text of the communication from 
the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives dated November 2, 1990, is as fol- 
lows: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
November 2, 1990. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in Clause 5 of Rule III of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
the Clerk received the following messages 
from the Secretary of the Senate: 

1. Received at 1:17 a.m. on Sunday, October 
28, 1990: That the Senate passed without 
amendment, H.J. Res. 687; 
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2. Received at 12:59 p.m. on Monday, Octo- 
ber 29, 1990: That the Senate agreed to the 
Conference Report on H.R. 5114, agreed on 
the Conference Report and the amendments 
in disagreement on H.R. 5313, agreed to the 
Conference Report on H.R. 5769, and agreed 
to the Conference Report on H.R. 5399; 

3. Received at 3:50 p.m. on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 30, 1990: That the Senate agreed to the 
House amendment to the Senate amendment 
to H.R. 2570, agreed to the House amendment 
to the Senate amendment to H.R. 4559 and 
agreed to the House amendments to the Sen- 
ate amendment to H.R. 2006; and the Senate 
passed without amendment H.R. 5905, H.R. 


5264, H.R. 5007, H.R. 2419, H.R. 5419, H.R. 3298, 
H.R. 1230, H.R. 4107, H.R. 5497, H.R. 5708, H.R. 
4834, H.R. 3642, H.R. 4888, H.R. 5308, H.J. 
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9618, H.R. 2566, H.R. 5063, and Н.Н. 1017; and 
agreed to the House amendment to S. 2362 
with an amendment. 
With great respect, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OF THE 
HOUSE 

The text of the communication from 
the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives dated November 8, 1990, is as fol- 
lows: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
November 8, 1990. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in Clause 5 of Rule III of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
the Clerk received the following message 
from the Secretary of the Senate on Wednes- 
day, November 7, 1990 at 10:00 a.m.: That the 
Senate agreed to House amendments to S.J. 
Res. 357, S. 169, S. 555, S. 1931, S. 2056, S. 2566, 
S. 2857, S. 2930; agreed to House amendment 
to S. 555, S. 2936, S. 1859, S. 319, and agreed to 
the Conference Report to S. 2834 and S. 1939, 
апа made appointments to North Atlantic 
Assembly and Federal Council on Aging. 
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With great respect, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE HONORABLE ROBERT 
C. SMITH, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 

The text of the communication from 
the Honorable Robert C. Smith, Mem- 
ber of Congress, dated December 5, 1990, 
is as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, December 5, 1990. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Н-204, 
The Capitol, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SPEAKER FOLEY: I am writing to an- 
nounce my resignation from the House effec- 
tive 12:00 noon, December 7, 1990. A copy of 
my letter of resignation to Governor Gregg 
is enclosed. 

As you may know, Governor Gregg had de- 
cided to appoint me to fill the United States 
Senate seat recently vacated by Senator 
Gordon Humphrey. On Wednesday, December 
5th, Senator Humphrey was sworn into the 
New Hampshire State Senate. His resigna- 
tion from the United States Senate was ne- 
cessitated by the provisions in the New 
Hampshire State Constitution that prohibits 
one individual from simultaneously holding 
both the offices of State Senator and United 
States Senator. 

It has been both an honor and privilege to 
serve with you and our fellow House col- 
leagues for the past six years. While I look 
forward to serving in the Senate, I will al- 
ways cherish my years in the House. 

With warmest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. SMITH. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, December 5, 1990. 
Hon. JUDD GREGG, 
Governor, State of New Hampshire, State House, 
Concord, NH. 

DEAR GOVERNOR GREGG: For the past six 
years, I have had both the honor and privi- 
lege to represent the people of the First Dis- 
trict of New Hampshire in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

Your decision to appoint me to fill the 
United States Senate seat recently vacated 
by Senator Gordon Humphrey provides me 
with the opportunity to represent all the 
people of New Hampshire. As you know, Sen- 
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ator Humphrey's resignation was neces- 
sitated by the provisions in the New Hamp- 
Shire State Constitution that prohibits one 
individual from símultaneously holding both 
the offices of State Senator and United 
States Senator. Senator Humphrey has ably 
&nd honorably represented New Hampshire 
for the last twelve years. I will work hard to 
live up to the high standards he has set. 

With this in mind, I announced my res- 
ignation from the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives effective 12:00 noon, December 7, 1990 so 
that I may be sworn in as а United States 
Senator. 

With warmest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. SMITH. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE HONORABLE TOMMY 
ROBINSON, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 

The text of the communication from 
the Honorable Tommy Robinson, Mem- 
ber of Congress, dated December 28, 
1990, is as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, December 28, 1990. 
Hon. THOMAS FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, The 
Capitol, H204, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Effective noon, Decem- 
ber 31, 1990, I respectfully resign my position 
as a member of the United States House of 
Representatives from the Second District of 
Arkansas. 

Throughout my Congressional career, I 
have consistently argued that members of 
Congress should not vote themselves any pay 
raise until we have taken steps to cut spend- 
ing and eliminate the deficit. Because of my 
strong, personal conviction on this matter, I 
cannot accept any of the pay increase which 
becomes effective on January 1, 1991. Accord- 
ingly, Iam submitting this resignation to be 
effective at 12:00 noon on Monday, December 
31, 1990. 

In leaving, I would like to emphasize my 
personal belief that Congress must pass a 
balanced budget amendment and a Presi- 
dential line-item veto to ensure that the 
Federal Government lives within its means. 

I have enjoyed my tenure in the House and 
wish the members of Congress the best in the 
next session. 

Sincerely, 
TOMMY ROBINSON, 
Member of Congress. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING АСТ 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b) which 
provides as follows: 


(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be com- 
piled by said Clerk and Secretary, acting 
jointly, as soon as practicable after the close 
of the calendar quarter with respect to which 
such information is filed and shall be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


REGISTRATIONS 


The following registrations were submitted for the third calendar quarter 1990: 


(NoTE.—The form used for reporting is reproduced below. In the interest of economy іп the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the essential 
answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data.) 
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The Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 
OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (Registration!) To register, place an X below the letter “Р”? and fill out page 1 only. 
"QUARTERLY" REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “Х” below the appropriate figure. Fill out both 


page 1 and page 


2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be numbered as page ''3," and the rest of such pages 


should be 44,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the 


Act. 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


REPORT 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 


Is this an Amendment? 
L] YES D NO 


NOTE on ITEM *'*A".—(a) IN GENERAL. This Report form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 


(i) “Етріоуее”.--То file as an employee 


„ state (in Item “В”) the name, address, and nature of business of the ''employer". (If the employee is а 


firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as ап employee) 
(ii) "Employer'' .—To file as an ''employer'', write None in answer to ltem “В”, 

(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their agents or 


employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


Reports for this Quarter. 


О CHECK IF ADDRESS IS DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees who will file 


NOTE on ITEM “В”.--Керогіз by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except that: (a) If a 
particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all members of the group are to be named, 
and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single 
Report—naming both persons as employers is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER C— state name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None. 


NOTE on ITEM “С”.--(а) Тһе expression in connection with legislative interests," as used in this Report, means in connection with attempting, directly or 
indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation." he term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or 
proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House’’—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a Preliminary 


Report (Registration). 


(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a ‘‘Quarterly’’ Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended anything 


of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legislative interests 

are to continue. If receipts and expenditures in con- 

nection with legislative interests have terminated, 
place an X in the box at the left, so that 
this office will no longer expect to receive 
Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of the person 
filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by 
reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (P) House 
and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) citations 
of statutes, where known; (d) whether for or against 
such statutes and bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the person 
filing has caused to be issued or distributed in connection 
with legislative interests, set forth: (a) description, (5) 
quantity distributed, (c) date of distribution, (d) name 
of printer or publisher (if 5 were paid for by 
person filing) or name of donor (if publications were 
received as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 
4. If this is a Preliminary Report (Registration) rather than a Quarterly Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, 
if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. If this is a ''Quarterly" Report, disregard this item C. 
and fill out items D and E on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a Preliminary Report (Registration) with a Quarterly Report. 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 
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Organization or Individual Filing 


Vernon A. Clark, 2100 ia Ave, NW #500 Dou. DC 20037 ............. 
Vern Clark & Associates, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave, NW, Washington, DC 20037 


Collier Shannon & Scott, 3050 K Street, NW, #400 Washington, DC 20007 . 
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George Н. Denison, 4801 Massachusetts Ave., NW, #400 Washington, DC 20016 . 
Robert L. Dewey, 1525 New Hampshire Avenue, NW Washington, DC 20035 
Dewey Ballantine, 1775 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #500 Washington, DC 20006 . 


Michael Detar, 1201 L Street, , DC 2 
Vanessa Dixon, 818 Connecticut Ave., NW, Washington, 

Donovan Leisure Newton & Irvine, 1250 24th Street, NW, #700 Washington, 
on? Whitney, 1330 Connecticut Ave., NW, #200 Washington, DC 


Maureen F Dowling, 1511 К Street, NW, #335 Washington, 
Karen L. Doyne, 1301 Connecticut Ave., NW, 7th Floor N 
Pamela J. Driver, 1025 Connecticut Ave.. NW Washington, DC 20 
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Do 

Do 
Gregory D. Erken, 
800 бінің 


| 


ИН 


ІҢ, 


p 
H 
| 
8 


Alliance for British & Australian Tax Equity (ABATE) 

i Bandana Colis Grup tor canasta Industries, Inc) 

г 

Davidson Colling Group (For-Field iner Corp) 
Davidson Colling Group (For-Garden State Paper Company) 
Davidson Colling Group (For-Halltown Paperboard Co) 
Davidson Colling Group (For:Newark Group) 
Davidson Colling Group (For-Newman & Company, lnc) 

. | Davidson Colling Group (For-Rock-Tenn Company) 

. | Davidson Colling Group (ForSonoco Products Co) 

s Davidson Coling Group (arialde Coni ех 
Davidson Colling Group (For:White Pigeon Paper Co) 


i 
| 


Spie ^h — мен Munici j 
ДЫН — lichigan Municipal/Cooperative Group) 


Group 
Coursen Group (For:Telecommunications Industries, Inc) 
Corp 
Coors Brewing Company 
Fleet Reserve Assn 
Jefferson Group (For:Lead Industries Assn) 
ESCO Electronics 
National Fratemal Order of Police 
American Assn 


for Marriage and Family Therapy 
Davidson Colling Group (For-Caraustar тузо Inc) 


Defenders of Wich 
Cellular Telecommunications Industry Assn 
General Electric Co 


T 
Piedmont Environmental Services 
Amencan Health Care Assn 
US. English 
Republic of Estonia 


Cookson America, Inc 
Minnesota — & Manufacturing Co, (3M) 


‚ | Research-Cott pani 
National Committee for a Human Life Amendment, Inc 


Fleishman-Hillard, Inc 
Foodservice 


Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc 
Whiteford Taylor & Preston (For-National Constructors Assn) 
LeBoeuf Lamb Leiby & MacRae (For federal Em Tax Group) 


LeBoeuf Lamb Leiby & MacRae (For-Feibel-Garek Realtors/Environmental Standard 


) 
Male Fd Processors len 


- | American Association of Retired Persons 
‚ | Construction Industry Air Quality Coalition (CIAQC) 


ел еее, УЕ en ann aw нші 

American Fed of Govemment Employees 

U. of Commerce 

Davis Wright Tremaine [for City of Klamath Falls) 
i i Cooperative Utilities Assn) 

Davis Wright 4 — (For-Philip Mortis, lnc) 
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‚ | Milk Industry Foundation 
National Presto Ini expe 
James R. Franklin, . James, NY 11780 Parkdale Mills, Inc, et 
Katherine L. Frey, 1101 15th Street, N Dc Minnesota Mining & Manotoc Co, (3M) 
п, 1100 Citizens Bldg. Cleveland, OH 44114 Environmental Standards Group 
Жап Front, Ave., NE Washin, 20002 Trust for Public La 
roid W. Furman, 901 31st Street, NW Washi ‘De . | Hill & Knowlton, Inc (For Desen Research Institute) 
I IAT RIE UTERIS IS e Hill & Knowlton, Inc (For:Washoe County, Nevada) 
Gage & Tucker, 2120 L Street, NW, #810 Washington, DC 20037 .............. Black & Decker Corp 
James J. Garth, 650 Cleveland Street P.O.Box 1697 Clearwater, FL 34617 ....... 3 
Kathy Самен, P.0.Box 1417-049 ue n 22313 National Assn of Chain Drug Stores 
Aviation Pilots Assn ( 5. Glebe Road, #612 Arlington, VA 22206 
William A. * 00 180 Sree, RW Wash п, DC 20036 ......... ар ее естен 
Jonathan Gill, | Pennsyania Ave, IN. #700 Washin б, 0C 20i — Business Executives for National Security, Inc 
Brad Gilman, 1050 Thomas Jefferson Street, NW, Gth Fl Washi Robertson Мопаре & Eastaugh (For-Ocean Shipholdings, Inc) 
Ginsburg Feldman & Bress, Chartered, 1250 Connecticut Ave., Home Хорт fem 
АДА ELET A a ЫСЫ АВА НИКО, National п for Affordable Housing Solution 
= Gjelde, 144 North Carolina Ave., SE Washin; 


SE 
. Gluck, 1220 19th Street, NW, #700 Wa 4 090%: OB 
Jean C. Godwin, ind Duke Street — vA Uo b. 
Gold & Liebengood, Inc, 1455 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #950 


L Street, NW Washington; on, DC у 
n 2 Connecticut Avenue, NW, 7507 Washi DC 20036 
Ronald P. 815 Connecticut кеі NW, #1100 Washin dj 20006-4078 .. 


Baker & Mckei 
Thomas V. Grasso, 1707 Kilbourne Place, NW, #2 Washin M red а Fund 
Edwin С. Graves, 901 31st Street, NW Washington, DC ROT Hill & Knowlton, Inc (For:Citizens for a Free Kuwait) 
Do .. Hill & Knowlton, Inc (For.CVPWA) 
Hill & Knowtton, lnc (For.FBA) 
Hill & Knowiton, lnc (ForJohnson Controls) 
Hill & Knowiton, Inc (For:McGuiness & Williams) 
Hill & Knowlton, Inc (ForWashoe County, Nevada) 
Institute of Electrical & Electronics Engineers (IEEE) 
83 E — Rainbow Lobby, Inc 
«a oer ondas Wr Electronic Industries Assn 
1211 Connecticut Ave., чые 0С 20036 Avondale Industries, Inc 
Centerior Service Compa 


Jefferson riam Ma Industries 
hern Com 


DC 20006 
meos 20006 .. 


inan 0С: 70004-11 
4531 Arlington, ТЕСТКЕ 


Charles W. Hitzemann, 1701 Pennsylvania Ave, 
Hobbs Straus Dean & Wilder, 1819 H St, т, 


тл & Hanson $ 55⁵ MALES "NW Washi 


: 5 C MN 


Compa! 
Federal Agricultural — Corp (Farmer Mac) 
Mecht Spencer & Asso (for: Assn of California) 
Hee! Westem Forest Industries 


Thomas Н. Hudson, P.O. Box 2787 Baton Rouge, LA 70821 
John B. Huffaker, 1300 19th Street, NW, #500 Washington, DC 20036 .. 
Peter W. Hughes, 7 ranch Drive, 4600-5 McLean, 


VA 22102 .. 
Harriet шін -Burgess, 44 New Montgomery Street, #4165 San Francisco, [ТИПТЕ 
Lindalyn L. Hutter, 1605 King Street Hera VA 22314-2792. — 
901 31st Street, NW Washington, DC 20007 


. | Pepper Hamilton & Scheetz (For.Cominco American Incorporated) 
Council of American Homeowners. 

. | American Land Conservancy (ALC) 

. | National Assn of Convenience Stores : 

Hill & Knowlton, Inc (For.Citizens for a Free Kuwait) 

Hill & Knowlton, Inc For City of Chattanooga) 

Hill & Knowlton, Inc (For СВ! Sugar Group) 


Bose VER 
. | Committee for the Restoration of in Pakistan 
риш бишен ier ne 


. | Metropolitan Ше Insurance Co 
. | Bevendge & Diamond (For:Arvida Company) 
. | бабо hemical Industries 

Glass Assn (NGA) 


Russel luculano, 1620 L Street, #800 Washington, DC 20036 
Thomas C. 1350 1 Street, NW Washington, DC 20005 
Dennis James, 1215 17th Street, NW Washin 20036 . 

Philip J. James, 8200 Greensboro Drive, #302 Mclean, УА 22102 


„ Bar 
Jaussi, 1201 L Street, NW Washington, DC 20005 n Атеісап Health Care Assn 


Jellinek Schwartz omy & Freshman, d. 1015 15th Кіп 
Mark S. Joffe, 2000 Pennsylvania Ave, NW, #3310 Washington, DC 20006 CHP-the Medical Group Affiliated Long Island Jewish Med Cntr 
Ervin B. Johnson, 4400 Three Mile Dr. Detroit, MI 48224 3 
Michael 5. Johnson, 555 PA See, ee Ча ьа “DC 20004 ў E н Кы Tur: С 5 Согр) 
Nos . | McCamish Martin Brown & Loeffler (For-National Assn of Broadcasters) 
Riva Johnson, 1717 Ма in Sine #2800 Dalias, 1 „ (For:MCorp) 
Johnson & Gibbs, P.C., 1001 Pen Medical Infusion Management, Inc 
Jones Waldo Holbrook & McDono h, 2300 M — Corp 
Jones Walker Waechter Poitevent Carrere & ipholding Corp 
Do Montana Sulphur & Chemi 
Amy L Ka American 
Katten Muci Cogeneration & dent Power Coalition of America, Inc 
Do . ated Natural Gas Service Co, Inc 
Do. га! Fuel Gas Corp 
— á Natural Gas soa Д 
Marc М. Katz, National Assn of Convenience Stores 
Melvin Keener, 
Susan Keith, National Corn Growers Assn 
Jerry W. Tuttle & Taylor (For-General 
бо... Tuttle & Taylor (ҒосРетсо Aeroplex) 
Brendan J. Philip Morris, Inc 
Edward B. $. Capitol St., x #520 Washington, DC 20003 General Motors Corp 
Nison A. Wa: "w 20005 Beveridge & Diamond (For:Pacific Dunlop-GNB) 
Richard S. ington, же ў National Assn of Importers 
D GL CREE ETRE, vica vitu No SG a Kessler & Asso (For:Upjohn Corp) 
rep pen American Furniture — Á 1 
t 
De Feet oth Sur Financial 
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Organization or Individual Filing Employer/Client 


НЕШЕ HE 
rcu 
ЕНІН 2875 
ШІНШІ 
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ge 
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HB 
125 
FE 
1 
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. | Koch 
8 “| World Ci 
iates, Inc, 1317 F Street, NW, #400 Washington, DC 20004 


—€— M vv DR TTE 


Waltman, 801 Pennsylvania Ave., SE, #301 Washington, DC 20003 ....... 


ff 
i 
| 


ТІН! 


R. Warren, 2555 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW Washington, DC 20037 
Do ........ Шнүн жаран Тис Tonpa Seton, i 
Keene Shirley & Associates (For-Australian Board) 
20 : Keene Shirley & Associates (For:The Limited 
7-049 Alexandria, VA 22313 .....................- . | National Assn of Chain Drug Ини, lac 
Phillip J. Ave., NW Washington, DC 200 16 uisssssrsemissrsisnns . | Federal National Mortgage (Fannie Mae) 
Joh F... Аны MOMS Oc 20% k еее. 
William ite, ussin & 1215 17th Street. NW Washington, DC 20036 . | бада Petrochemical i 
Suzanne K Whitehurst, 332 Constitution Ave., NE Washington, DC 20002 . | Marcus G. Faust, PC (For.Central Utah Water Conservancy District) — — 
Do SEE . | Marcus G. Faust, PC (For Cam County Nevada-McCarran International Airport) 
Do . эзы cr] калың Water District) 
Do Marcus б. Faust, PC (For:Public Service Co of New ) 
%. Marcus б. Faust, PC (For:Sierra Pacific Power Со) 
%. „ | Marcus б. Faust, PC (For:University of NV School of Medicine) 
Lanny F. Wiles, 499 S. Capitol Street, SW, #507 Washington, DC 20003 ... . | Hecht Spencer & Associates (Ғог-Воу Ameri 
Do | Hecht Spencer & Associates (For-Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp 
- | Hecht Spencer & Associates (For:Natioanl Assn for the Support of Loagterm Care) 
^ ева T 
National Health Care Anti-Fraud Assn 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
US. English 
Investors 
0 „= ` ment of Romania 
[M NITE AA . | National Cattlemens Assn 
. Wilson, 1615 Н Street, NW Washington, DC 20062 ......................... . | Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
nScoyoc & Hooper, 453 New Jersey Ave., - | American Paper Institute, Inc 
— . | Hint SA 
Barr Laboratories, Inc 
MTN Coalition 
Arkansas Children's Hospital 


. | Children’s Hospital (Boston) 

. | Vanderbilt University Medical Center 

- | First Federal Savings & Loan Assn of Perkasie 
. | Nesquehoning 11 чи Assn 


Intermarine USA 
. | Kaman Diversified Technologi 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS* 
*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly Report Form. 
The following quarterly reports were submitted for the third calendar quarter 1990: 


(NoTE.— The form used for reporting is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the essential 
answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data, and Page 2 deals with financial 
data.) 
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PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 
OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


PLACE AN “Х” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE **REPORT" HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (‘‘Registration’’): To **register,'' place an X. below the letter “Р” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X below the appropriate figure. Fill out both 
page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be numbered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages 
should be 4.“ 5.“ “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the 


Act. 
— | 
Dee.) EEE 

{Маг one square only) — 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


Is this an Amendment? 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBER O YES O NO 


NOTE on ITEM ‘A’’.—{a) IN GENERAL. This Reporiꝰ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) “Етріоуее”.--То file as an employee, state (in Пет “В”) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer. (If the employee is а 
firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as an employee) 
(ii) Employer To file as an “етріоуег”, write '*None"' in answer to Item “В”. 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their agents or 
employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees who will file 
1, State name, address, and nature of business. Reports for this Quarter. 
П CHECK IF ADDRESS IS DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


NOTE on ITEM “В”,--Кероғіз by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except that: (a) If a 
particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all members of the group are to be named, 
and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single 
Report—naming both persons as employers is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER --5іше name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None. 


NOTE on ITEM “С”.-(а) The expression “іп connection with legislative interests," as used in this Report, means “іп connection with attempting, directly or 
indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation." The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or 
proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House’’—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a Preliminary 
Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a Quarterly Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended anything 
of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legislative interests 
are to continue. If receipts and expenditures in con- 
nection with legislative interests have terminated, 


place an X“ in the box at the left, so 
that this Office will no longer expect to 
receive Reports. 


4. If this is a Preliminary Report (Registration) rather than а 


if for an agent or 


2. State the general legislative interests of the person 
filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by 
reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (5) House 
and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) citations 
of statutes, where known; (d) whether for or against 
such statutes and bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the person 
filing has caused to be issued or distributed in connection 
with legislative interests, set forth: (a) description, (b) 


of printer or publisher (if [чисин were paid for by 
person filing) or name o i i 
received as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


Quarterly Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, 
employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. If this is a Quarteriy Report, disregard this item C4. 


and fill out items “№” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a Preliminary Report (Registration) with a Quarterly Report. 


49-059 О--95 Vol. 137 (Pt. 1) 5 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 
{Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 
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NOTE on ITEM D.“ -%) IN GENERAL. The term contribution“ includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses printed or duplicated 
matter іп а campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for such printed or duplicated matter—is a contribution.“ 
“Тһе term 'contribution' includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT 15 FOR AN EMPLOYER.—{i) In general. ltem '*D'' is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expenditures are made, ог 
will be made, in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of expenditures which it makes 
in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected 
in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, even though it does have expenditures to report. 


(іі) Receipts of Multi-purpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the purpose of attempting to 
influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assessments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general 
fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that 
purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. 
However, each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 


(c) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—{i) In general. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items '*D 5” (received 
for services) and D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it will be presumed that your employer is to 
reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 


(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More.—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts to $500 or more, it is 
not necessary to report such contribution under D 13” and “D 14," since the amount has already been reported under D 5,” and the name of the employer 
has been given under Item *'B'' on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None.“ write NONE“ in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or More (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
Lye Dues and assessments 13. Have there been such contributors? 
2. 8. „Gifts of or anything of value Please answer yes or no“: . 4 
3. $... „Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
4$. ..Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter loans) during the period from January 1 through the last 
5$. Received for services (e.g. salary, fee, etc.) » 69 4 Fee ch of дал фана ИСТ dd 
: MI ЖЫН ttach hereto plain of paper, approximately size is page, ate 
6. 5. ла for Фи quine (Add 1“ through 5 data ler the headings “А t'" and Name and Address of Contributor"; 
7. $. Received during previous Quarters of calendar year and indicate whether the last day of the period is March 31, June 30, September 
8. „TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” and “7”) 30, or December 31. Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following exam- 
ple: 
Loans Received The term ‘contribution’ includes а... loan . . ."—8302(a). re а 
9. S. TOTAL now owed to others on account of loans Андын елес онын Са ЫК 


(“Регіо4” from Jan. 1 їһгойрһ..............................‚ 19.......) 
$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, NY. 
$1,785.00 Тһе Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


$3285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE on ITEM *E".—(a) IN GENERAL. “Тһе term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money or anything of 
value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure''—5 302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and telegraph (Item 
“Е6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “Е 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LOANS) IN CONNECTION WITH LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None. write NONE“ in the spaces following the number. 


Loans Made to Others—'"The term ‘expenditure’ includes а... loan . . ."— 
Expenditures (other than loans) $302 (b). 
178 public relations and advertising services 12. $..............ТОТА1, now owed to person filing 
13. $ „Lent to others during this Quarter 


EQ AU Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than Item 1”) 14. 8.— Repayments received during this Quarter 
15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More. 
3. $...............Gifts or contributions made during Quarter If there were no single expenditures of $10 or more, please so indicate by using 
the word NONE“. 
4. $............... Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution cost In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or on behalf of, the 
1 : person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper approximately the size of this 
5. $... Осе overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) page and tabulate data as to expenditures under the following heading: 
Amount.“ “Рае or Dates," Name and Address of Recipient. Purpose.“ 
8 Telephone and telegraph Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
- t Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
Та ун: Жақ қалақ IO eenah $1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
8. All other expenditures **Marshbanks Bill.“ 
$2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
N TOTAL for this Quarter (Add 1“ trough 8“) Washington, D. C. Public relations 
service at 5800.00 рег month. 
16: $ ss Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 


$4,150.00 TOTAL 
11. S. TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” and “10”) 


PAGE 2 


industries Assn of Canada) . 


CANANCO (Far Canadian Shipowners Assn) 


Cohn & Marks (For Association of American Publishers, Inc) . 
Cohn and Marks (For-Maclean Hunter Cable ТҮ) 


International Brotherhood of Boilermakers... 


Hunton & Williams (For.Vepco) .... 


CANAMCO (For: 


eee. | Chamber of Commerce of the US. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS* 

“АП alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly Report Form. 

The following reports for the second calendar quarter of 1990 were received too late to be included in the published reports for that quarter: 


(NoTE.— The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the essential answers 
are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data, and Page 2 deals with financial data.) 


January 3, 1991 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 
OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


PLACE AN “Х” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (Registration) To register. place an X below the letter “Р” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an ''X'"' below the appropriate figure. Fill ош both 
page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be numbered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages 
should be 4.“ 5. 6.“ etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the 
Act. 


perum 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


Is this an Amendment? 
IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 


П YES п NO 
NOTE on ITEM “А”, (а) IN GENERAL. This Report form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) Employee — To file as an employee“, state (in Item B“) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer. (If the employee is a 
firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as ал employee) 
(ii) Employer Io file as an employer. write None in answer to Кет “В”, 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their agents or 
employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees who will file 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. Reports for this Quarter. 
П CHECK IF ADDRESS IS DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


NOTE on ITEM “B’’.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as 
particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one 
and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of one 
Report—naming both persons as employers — is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None. 


many Reports as he has employers, except that: (a) If a 
employer, 
person but payment therefor is made by another, a single 


E 


NOTE on ITEM *'*C".—(a) The expression “іп connection with legislative interests," as used in this Report, means “іп connection with attempting, directly or 

indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation." ''The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or 
in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House''—8 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a Preliminary 


(Registration). 
(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a Quarterly Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended anything 
of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legislative interests 
are to continue. If receipts and expenditures in con- 
nection with legislative interests have terminated, 


place an “Х” in the box at the left, so 
that this Office will no longer expect to 
receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of the person 
filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by 
reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (6) House 
and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) citations 
of statutes, where known; (d) whether for or against 
such statutes and bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the person 
filing has caused to be issued or distributed in connection 
with legislative interests, set forth: (a) description, (b) 
quantity distributed, (c) date of distribution, (d) name 
of printer or publisher (if ракии were paid for by 
person filing) ог name of donor (if publications were 
received as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a Preliminary Report (Registration) rather than a Quarterly Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, 
if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. If this is а ''Quarterly'' Report, disregard this item C4 
and fill out items D' and E“ on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a Preliminary Report (Registration) with a Quarterly Report.''$ 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 
{Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 
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NOTE on ITEM D.“ -C) IN GENERAL. Тһе term contribution includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses printed or duplicated 
nier in ˙ 2 to inffeence legislation, money received by such organization or ladividesi—for sach printed or duplicated’ mater—is а "contribution. " 
“Тһе term 'contribution' includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution! 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN EMPLOYER.—{i) In general. ltem D“ is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expenditures are made, or 
will be made, in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of expenditures which it makes 
in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected 
in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, even though it does have expenditures to report. 


(iii) Receipts of Multi-purpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the purpose of attempting to 
influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a genera! fund raised by dues, assessments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general 
fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that 
purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. 
However, each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 


(c) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In general. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items D 5” (received 
for services) and D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it will be presumed that your employer is to 
reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts to $500 or more, it is 
not necessary to report such contribution under D 13” and D 14," since the amount has already been reported under D 5," and the name of the employer 
has been given under Item “В” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None,“ write NONE“ in the space following the number. 
— (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or More (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
Dues and assessments 13. Have there been such contributors? 
Gifts of у or anything of value Please answer yes or no: serersess -% 
——— Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
4. $...............Кесеїрї$ from sale of printed or duplicated matter loans) during the period from January 1 through the last 


te Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) day of this Quarter, total $500 or more: 
УЗЕ SRI TOTAL for this Quarter (Add 17” through “) Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this page, tabulate 


à 2 h data under the headings Amount“ and Name and Address of Contributor"; 
7. S. Received during previous Quarters of calendar year and indicate whether the last day of the period is March 31, June 30, September 
562 „TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” and “7”) 30, or December 31. Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following exam- 
ple: 
Loans Received 
—*“The term ‘contribution’ includes а. 83020). Amount Name and Address of Contributor 
Period from Jan. 1 through... . 4920 


$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
$1,785.00 Тһе Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


$3,285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE on ITEM *'E".—(a) IN GENERAL. “Тһе term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money or anything of 
value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure — 302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and telegraph (ltem 
“Е6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “Е 7”). 
E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LOANS) IN CONNECTION WITH LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None. write ““МОМЕ” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) X Others—'""The term ‘expenditure’ includes а... loan . — 
. жатыны NK үзү RENE TOTAL now owed to person filing 
2. Sie, Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than Item 1”) 13. S...............Lent to others during this Quarter 


.Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 
Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution cost 
Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 


Telephone and telegraph 
Travel. food, lodging, and entertainment 


Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 
BS ous TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add 9 and '*10'") 


14. 5... Repayments received during this Quarter 
15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or Mor 
If there were no single expenditures of $10 or more, please so indicate by using 
the word NONE“. 


In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or on behalf of, the 
person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper approximately the size of this 
page and tabulate data as to expenditures under the following heading: 
Amount.“ Date or Dates. Name and Address of Recipient," Purpose. 
Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 

Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.— Printing and mailing circulars on the 
**Marshbanks Bill.“ 
$2,400.00 7-15,8-15,9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.— Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 


$4,150.00 TOTAL 


PAGE 2 
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Organization or Individual Filing Employer/Client Receipts Expenditures 
Leanne J. Abdnor, 1350 I Street, NW, #670 Washington, DC 20005 ................................ Koch Industries, Inc 3,000.00 4,007.08 
ü ш Шы кн кек жән ен One, Жала, 600 ШИ . 
. 
John R. Adams, One Tabor Center 1200 17th Street, $2500 Denver, CO 80202 Energy Nuclear, Inc 
Elmer E. Adkins, 89 East Avenue Rochester, NY 1 Rochester Gas & Electric Corp 
Ax Tungan Лаа of America, 1709 New York Ave., Washington, DC 20006 164,977.85 164,977.85 
Julia L. 8701 Ave., #701 Silver MD 20910 International Fed of Professional & Technical Engineers 
Albanian American Civic 717 Second Street, NE, #303 Washington, DC 20002 3,987.49 
John M. Albertine, 1250 24th m са сек АЙ ері West Point Inc 20,000.00 17,300.00 
Mc ein, 08 ern Fh Maye Pore T Rosslyn, VA 22209 Alliance Energy 740046. ...................... 
По City of Las У — 400000 .. e 
Do ys 5,000.00 .—— — 
Do Jack Eckerd 3406046 ..................... 
Do Home 28909098 Ж 
— Jim Walter 1500000 ........................ 
— Port of Jacksonville es — 3,000.00 
Do уара Workahoe 2,000.00 
C E налады De — 
Nicholas W. Allard, 750 17th Street, NW, $1100 W. DC 20006 Fox (For: Wireless Cable Assn, Inc) 330.00 40.00 
Marjorie D. Allen, 1625 L NW Washington, DC American Fed of State County & — 9,512.76 801.32 
Alliance for Medical Nutrition, 1001 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, 6th Floor Washington, DC 20004 ......... 6,657.00 6,657.00 
Lia d n ME Din гне бие araar, Кн Zurich-American Insurance Companies 
Jerome A. Ambro Associates, 4734 Timber Ridge Dr. Mountclair, VA 22026 12,452.76 
Robert P. Ambrose, 14615 Lone Oak Road Eden Prairie, MN 55344 Cooperative Power Association 5,000.00 064.75 
American Advertising Federation, 1400 K Street, NW, #1000 W. 7,479.34 
American Asen for Counseling & Development, 901 East Capitol Street, Second Floor Wahington, 60,479.00 35,283.00 
American Assn for & Family „ 1717 K Street, NW, #407 Washington, DC 20006 ...... — — — 16,664.00 
American Asen of Airport 4212 Street Alexandria, УА 51,463.00 
American Assn of Classified School 1050 17th Street, #210 W. — 18,066.71 18,066.71 
American Asen of Exporters & 1 West 42nd Street, 30th Fl. New York, NY 10036 ............ č 
American Asen of Museums, 1225 Eye Street, NW, Ар qr. DC 20005 15,420.00 31,240.00 
American M 46151 
American Fed of Municipal 1625 L St., NW Washington, DC 20036 .......... — 112,070.69 
American Gas Asen, 1515 Boulevard VA 22209 33,099.00 
American Grain Institute, 1629 К Stret, NW, #1100 W. DC 20006 — — — а — 2, 
American Hospital 50 F Street NW, # 1100 табак DE — 142,146.53 142,146.53 
дан eem eren ees ен eges ctr dat p 6th Floor W. DC 20004 ...... 3.66 
American State of tbe Art Prosthetic Asen, 403 14 Street; SE W DC Сн x 
American Asens, Inc, 2200 МШ Alexandria, VA 2231. 10 
Americans for the Frontier, 2800 Shirlington Road, $405A УА 22206 ..........».............. 34,940.45 47,084.67 
Americans for the Voter Initiative Amendment, 3115 М St., arpon e — ней — ышы 
Вене B. Anderson, 1030 [5th Sc. NW, #700 LM КА (For: SICPA Industries of America, inc) zs ЕЕ 
Раш S. Anderson, 200 West Street, 2625 Ciicago. IL 60606 'Donnell & Rodriguez (For: 
Scott G. Anderson, 50 F , #1080 W. DC 2808 ыч холера гои Railroad Co. retten 1,900.00 730.75 
Anderson Hibey Nauheim & Blair, 1708 New Ave., NW Washington, DC 20009 . Alamo ) q——— ——— 2,536.48 381.63 
David R. Andrews, Three Embarcadero Center San Francisco, CA 94111 1 MEO REN Ане ее 2 Ом 
Do AR E ĩͤ —— M 
Do m Қ ¾ en ae 
Lewis D. Andrews Jr., 1801 K Street, NW, #1105-L Washington, DC 20006 Glass Packaging Institute — 1,160.00 - 
Apple Processors Assn, 1629 K Street, NW, $1100 Washington, DC 20006 21,815.00 20,535.81 
Arent Fox Kintner Plotkin & Kahn, 1050 Connecticut Ave., NW Washington, DC 20036-5339 .............. Aris Anagnos Properties — 16.25 
Do River Indian Tribes 
Do and Equipment Manufacturers Association ................. 196.01 
Do Toyota Motor Corporation 2,410.00 
John W. Arlidge, P.O. Box 230 Las V. NV 89151 Nevada Power Company — 
John A. Dow Lohnes 1255 23га NW Washington, DC 20037 . Dofasco, Inc — — 
Arnold & Porter, New Hampshire Ave., NW W. DC 22 AS 
Nan Aron, 1601 Connecticut Avenue, NW ä —＋＋ Alliance for Justice 90.70 
Associated Bullders & Contractors, Inc, 729 15th St, NW ES 25,000.00 ................... 
Association of American Service Women, P.O. Box 7005 океана — — 
Association of American Law 1201 Connecticut Avenue, NW, RU 69 ͤÄ——K— —— — — tms. 
Association of Maximum Service Telecasters, Inc, 1400 16th Street, NW, #610 Washington, ОС E — AM 520.00 
„ 888 17th Street, NW, 4312 Washington, DC 20006 3,675.00 
ере мәле 11500 Washingion. DC 200364202 United Airlines, Inc — 1,500.00 
Fritz , 1600 Eye St. NW Washington, DC 20006 Motion Picture Assn of America, Inc PaaS i seme 
John J. Р.О. Box 269 Elizabethtown, РА 17022 .............................................. American Assn of Meat Ртосезвогв ................................... ............. - . 
Kenneth E. Auer, 50 F Street, NW, $900 Wi „..... . —ñññ?x 100.00 360.00 
AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 444 North Street, #820 W. 611 — AA a r кен» 7,450.00 5,659.96 
APCO Associates, 1155 21st Street, NW, $1000 Washington, DC —— ———2:ʃñ ,,... Connell ыл» vei paire ttti 
Do —— — NNI 67.50 — 
Do сы бере tg Erori б — = 
— — ю ——— Я 
Do Colorado River Energy —— — — 
По — 2 ——— 2,110.00 85.83 
Do — Emerald Public Utility district e ..... „йк 
Do Heart of America Northwest 5,427.50 100.27 
Do High T: Coalition — ТИ ЯН — 
3 Intermountain Power Assn 315.00 
Do London Futures and Options — — — — 
— Phy Mors ms 47.80 
e et Holding A.S. а 202.50 
ро Sacramento District — 225.00 
Do State Farm Mutual Insurance Co 1,601.25 2.65 
Do ä ——j—— Tennessee Valley Public Powre Assn — P 
R. Babyak, 1747 Pennsylvania Ave., NW Washington, DC 20006. Contact Lens Institute 11. ———Au᷑ 
Victor Bach, 105 East 22nd Street New York, NY 10010 HE Service Society 31.80 
William А. Bailey, 1200 17th St., NW Wi DC 20036 American — — 3,000.00 
PR tu; IS Олмесен M» , #1100 Washington, DC 20036 Сиу of Clearwater .................... — MÀ — 
Baker A 815 Connecticut Ave., NW Washington, DC 20006. Coalition оп the PFIC Provisions g —.—t— 11,829.00 13,596.08 
Donald Baldwin, 16th Street, NW $600 Washington, DC 2000 — —̃—— — — 
По — Criminal Investigators Assn —— — 
Do ы — Againai Drunk Diving 
Do National Law Enforcement — 
Do Security on Campus, Inc ...-. .. 
Robert D. Bannister, 15th & M Streets, NW Washington, DC 20005 National Assn of Home Bullders of the U 30,211.54 12.04 
Linda W. Banton, 7900 Westpark Drive, #A524 McLean, VA 22102 Honeywell, Ше ................................................ 1,300.00 .—  —— 
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Organization or Individual Filing 
Baraff Koerner Olender & Hochberg, P.C., 2033 М Street, NW, #203 Washington, DC 2003s 


| 


IM 
— 


. 1000 Vermont Avenue, NW, #800 Washington, DC 20005 
оп, 1850 M Street, NW, 61110 W. DC 20036 
Michael D. Barnes, 1050 Connecticut Avenue, NW Wi DC 20036 


Do 
Barnes Richardson & Colburn, 1819 Н St, NW, #400 Washington, DC 20006 
Do — 
Го 
Do —. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Larry P. Barnett, 1709 New York Ave., NW W. DC 20006 
222. C. Bare [840 Wilson Blvd Arlingion, VA 22401 RADAR LITT TET СОНА”) Қайша 
Bass and Howes, 1601 Connecticut Ave., NW, #801 W: 20009 
Robert Е. Bates Jr. 1100 Connecticut Ave, NW, DC 20036 
Catharine R. Baiky 50 F Street, NW, #1 W. De 20001 
Robin 000 Wilson Blvd. # А 22209 
Anthony R. 1000 Wilson Bivd., #3000 VÀ 
Ellen Battistelli, 2010 Massachusetts Ave., NW, 5th Floor Wi DC 20036 vsansssssnns 
Bayless Boland Bates & Madigan, 1072 ‘Washington, DC 20007 „oons 


David Beler, 1747 Pennsylvania А: ‚ #1223 DC 29006 .........................................- 
Donald K. Beich, c/o Dow Lohnes & Albertson 1255 23nd Seret NW. Washingion, DC 28037 

, Boulevard, 30th floor УА 22209-3908 ....................................... 
Howard Н. Bell, 1400 K St., NW, $1000 Washington, DC 20036 


Benolt Smith & Laughlin, 2001 Jefferson Davis Highway, 6501 Arlington, VA 22202 


, 4 World Trade Center New York, NY 10048 ................................................................. 
Berliner , 1101 17th Street, NW, #1004 Wi DC 20036-4798 ................................... 
Jason S. Berman, 1020 19th St., NW, #200 Washington, c — — 
Charles Bernhardt, 1016 16th St., NW ДИ АЙБЫ PIRE" EROS URINE 
Rachelle B. Bernstein, 1666 K Street, NW DC 20007 

Robert E. , 1515 Wilson Boulevard ТАБИ... — 
Willard M. Беу, 1625 К Street, NW, #1600 Washington, DC 20006 77555 T 
Gerald M. Bestler, c/o Dow Lohnes & Albertson 1 23rd Street, NW Washington, DC 20037 
Albert J. Beveridge, 1350 1 Street, NW, $700 Washington, DC 20005 ...................................... 


Beveridge & Diamond, P.C., 1350 Eye Street, NW, #700 Washington, DC 20005 


i 


Do 
» — 
Joan T. Bier, 1726 M Street, NW, #701 Washington, DC 20036 
Andrea Bilson, 1750 K Street, NW Washington, in 
T ME 
Cook Purcell & Reynolds, 1400 L Street, NW, $1000 Washington, DC 20005-3502 
Do 
Do — ——— 
Do — 
Do 
Do 


it; 
i 
| 
В 
| 
| 
8 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Seth M. 
A. 1331 Ave., NW Wi Dc 
Cer Bok Ts s SC Т, 1040 Washington, DC 
Michael J. Bolen, 729 15th Street, NW W. DC 20005 
Joseph C. Bonanno Jr., 4068 Keith Drive Campbell, CA 95008 
Edward М. Bond, 1700 М. Moore St., #2120 Rosslyn, VA 22209 
"eem Inc, 1414 Prince Street, $300 Alexandria, VÀ 22314 
Do RET 
Do 
Do — 
Do 
Do — 
E 81$ 1618 Sect, ТИ #707 Vaio, 20003 — 
Mary M. Bourdette, 815 16th Street, NW, $707 W. DC 20006 
далы ен налы ыы теқ 
Slephen E Bradley, 600 1k Sreet North Birmingham, AL 35291 
Raymond F. Bragg Jr., 1275 Pennsivania Avenue, ,4301 Washington, DC 20004 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
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East Coast Tuna Assn 
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Organization or Individual Filing Expenditures 
Do 
Do 
8 TCT 
Covington & 1201 Pennsylvania Ave., NW Р.О. Box Washington, DC 2006 
сарса Creer, Ж-ү Gull Beclevad, V112 Peterburg FL 35108 Sent 
CORSE А bn TAS 3205 ОШ Жаина бердим M DNE 
Gail Crane, 2012 Walnut Street PA 19103 775016100 
John Р. National Press Washington, DC 20045 
Richard E. 1101 15th St., NW, $202 ner 
Devid T. Crow, 1 1 G St, NW $1100 Washington, 
Do 20.00 
Го 
Do 90.00 
Do 
Do 
— Curran, 815 16th St., NW Washington, DC 20006 791.18 
Jay В. Cutler, 1400 K Street, NW W. DC 20008 1,115.07 
P rename ri ҮЛЫ рс 157.96 
СРТ 100 Mitchell Road Р.О. Box 295 Minneapolis, MN 55440 
Leslie Dach, 1420 K Street, NW Washington, DC 20005 
William Daines, 1616 Н St., NW Washington, DC 20006 238.00 
нна A. 1 аз 22215 Washington, DC 20004 — 
Linda Daschle, 4224 King Sect Alexandria, УА 22302 = 
James H. Davidson, 1211 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #610 Washington, DC 20036 — 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do sesini 
фо... —— — 
De 
Do 525 
Го James Н. Davidson & Associates, Inc (For: National Assn of 6,249.99 
Industrial & Office 
Do MK fenis dco МЕ Pur Tuve РИО —— 
7ꝗꝗ＋ꝓ—— —— . ——— — — & Associates, Inc (For: Yellow 5,484.12 
Richard S. Davis, 1350 I Street, NW, #700 Washington, DC 20005 ...................................................... MM ͤ FI. Gur CH и MM, WV, и — 
eee R 4,680.00 344.15 
Deloitte & Touche, Pennsylvania Ave. Suite 350N 20004-2505 ...................... Маш Land & Pineapple . — 24.00.9009 
DO Lir ̃ —-— . — ſ— —-—- 0 ——— 242506 ено 
Deloitte Haskins & Sells, 1001 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, $350 Washington, DC 2000. 2508. Union Pacific 
“алса Кемеге — N ee eee — Assn 
Шс —— sae ct за Er ß 
Do Bankers Trust Co 
Do Bell Atlantic Corp 
Do Beneficial 
Do Catholic Assn of the Us 2,100.00 
Do Chase Manhattan Corp 
рә — — Chidren of Alcoholics Foundation, Ine 2,520.00 
Do Согр recte 
Do Federation of American Systems 2,100.00 
Do First Brands 
Do А. Howard Corp — —— 
Do General Electric Pension Trust 1,400.00 
Do General Corp = 
ро Hanschell иа 
Do Health Insurance Assn of America, Ine 180.00 10.00 
Do —— Hershey Foods 
Do == rose cc дуду = 
Do Corporation 
Do McCormack Baron & Associates 
» E C 
Do Natibaal Ама ы Whelcsajer гек еттен 
Do National Forest Products Assn 1,770.50 
Do National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Do Norfolk Southern Corp 
Do 5 
ро Paramount ке ——— ——— — 
Do Pfizer, Inc — 
Do Paton, int occ кешелі 
Do TR DRE Os el AERE 2,215.00 
Do RMI Company 192.50 
Do — E. Seagram & Sons, Inc 3,500.00 
Do Industry Association 2,780.88 
M Seton Hall University 
— МАТ ЖОҒЫНА 
По Teachers Insurance & Annulty Assn of America ................ 
Do U.S. Telephone Assn = 
Do Union Pacific Corp 7,000.00 
Do Walt Disney Co 
— West Indies Rum & Spirits Producers Assn 
Kendall P. Dexter, 9 Club Road Mobile, AL 36608 MacMillan Bloedel, Inc 1,200.00 1,485.00 
Nicholas DeBenedictis, 2301 Market Street, #13-1 Philadelphia, РА 19101 — Hom Ё 
Matthew D. DeConcini, 1125 17th Street, NW Washington, DC 20036 Engineers 3,000.00 170.00 
рааны IP а дае oe mea bag Council for a Livable World ......................................... 
Henry L. Diamond, 1350 I Street, NW, #700 Washington, DC 20005 S TC Gor: арла Шаке & Wendi 463.00 
Dickinson Wi Moon Van Dusen & Freeman, 1901 L St, NW, #801 Washington, DC 20036 .......... United Technologies Corporation 8,000.00 
Joseph) Re bean. Baraud Rond Scarsdale, NY 10563 Albanian American Civic League 400.00 


| 
| 
| 
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Organization or Individual Filing Employer/Client Receipts Expenditures 
Becker & P.C., 1227 25th NW, #800 W. DC 20036 Life & — 
n Green, Street, ashington, dus Casualty - 
Do National Life Insurance Co ОРЕВИ: 3,378.75 
ро PKR Foundation 495.50 662.50 
Andress W. 1016 16th Street, NW Wi DC 20036 National Fed of Federal Employees 2? 
Cindy Evans, 1258 Connecticut Ave NW. #210 DC Forest Products PARENTS TS 
С. Evans, 1200 18th Street, NW, Wi DC МА кал н Aem ыз — ИНДЕ 
Wales H Evans eis Wright Neale 1752 N tect, NW. $800 Washington, DC 20036 „ 14,368.00 509.37 
Bene req UA. 010 Wisconsin Ave., #810 Washington, DC 20007 nr cb e 3 
Robbie G. Exley, N Й нр e National Fed of Federal — — 
Roger C. Fairchild, 14500 Avion Parkway, 4 Chantilly, VA 22021 TechLaw, Inc (For: Shutler & Low (For: Nissan R&D, Inc)) .. 8,1 114.17 
Farm Credit Council, 50 F Street, NW, DC 20001 1,150,000.00 .00 
Elizabeth Fayad, 1033 Union Church Rd. McLean, VÀ 22102 National Parks & Conservation Association 1,167.00 191.00 
Frederick 1400 K St., NW Washington, DC 20005 American Psychiatric A 1, 
Federal Judges 670 U.S. Courthouse IVS SN кен теме MN 55401 ............. 19,500.00 17,136.12 
Federal Kemper Life Assurance Co, Kemper D-3 Long Grove, IL 1,443.97 
Мын АЛА 1109 A ШЫ АЛАН vA Gannett 1,600.00 15.00 
Kenneth E. Feltman, 927 15th St., NW, $1000 Washington, DC 20005 Employers on Flexible — 200.00 
Fensterwald Alcorn & V. , 2112C Gallows Road Vienna, VA 22180 Concerned Federal Employees 
Denise G. Ferguson, 1020 m m фра ГС 20036 American Express Co — — ыз — 
— не Maryland Ave., NE Washington, DC 20002 8988 "D "ug 
Do анады Construction Group 2,343.75 749.21 
Do — Global Мане Inc 131.36 
ро — Halda — 8,175.00 763.05 
Do Klukwan, 10,125.00 714. 
Do Northern Alr ——————— 3,750.00 749.21 
Do Tacoma — 1,500.00 
Do sme ——— US. Borax & Chemical 6,375.00 
Re — — k k U'iꝛl. Western Forest Industries — таз 141.97 
TTC Food Research & Action Center БОРАТ. ———— 
Fiber Fabric & Coalition for Trade, 1801 K Street, NW, #900 Washington, DC 20006 ............ 41,519.00 
Mary Ellen Fise, 1424 16th St., NW, #604 Washington, DC 20036 ...... Consumer Federation of America 6,318.00 30.00 
Alan M. Fitzwater, 3700 Continental Plaza 777 Main Street Fort Worth, TX 76102 ^ Burlington Northern . 25,000.00 
Group, Inc, 11 Canal Center Plaza, $250 Alexandria, VA 2231 American Nuclear 
John J. Flynn, 1125 17th Street, NW Wi DC 20036 ннн International Union of Engineers 7,500.00 484.00 
T Connecticut Ave., NW W. DC 20038 e le 
Footwear Retailers of America, 1319 F St., NW, #700 W: DC не S METAL ER .. ... O TES 1,500.00 
David Ford, 1250 Connecticut Ave., NW, #200 b National Forest Products Assn 1,500.00 72 
pee Fat, ола ами заа Сгеек, МІ 49016 калтана, Со 2,000.00 283.00 
Foreman & Heidepriem, 1112 16th Street NW, #750 Washington, DC 20036 the of American Trademarks 400.00 3.25 
Bruce Foster, қыры А NW, $675 Wi DC 20037 New ^ ES 17500 350 
Ailes M. Fer, 180 17th Street NW, P 1109 Weshingnen, Dt 20006 Fox W. 8 Bennett (For: Qui eee ee 
ERRA r — са & Bennett (For: Coalition for Can- 
cer 
9 & Turner, 750 17th Street, NW, $1100 Washington, DC 20006 American Soc of Clinical Oncology .............. m 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Michael Dc 20005 
George 901 , 
Kevin bero yedami 29.40 
Marc Freedman, 15th Street, NW Washington, DC — RR & Contractors, Ine 99 
James O» 1 Drive MD 21842 utions .. 
David W. Dc TOD ады — — 
Verrick O. French, — 
R. Roger Dc Sm 
Pere ннн ip en Е $E 1 — 
Pattison Fulton, Pennsylvania Ave., ashington, 20004 
Do McDermott Will & Emery (For: California Energy Commis- 1,121.25 715.56 
Do Northern California Power Agency 18,141.25 1,290.03 
Do Secramento Area Flood Control Agency 17,595.00 1,175.23 
——————— Solano Water Authority 10,851.00 1,025.59 
Harold W. Furman, 901 31st Street, NW Washington, DC 20007 mem Inc (For: American Chamber of Сош- 3,712.50 — 
merce 
— ——— ͤ 0 0»0V—ꝗ ——— , eee 
Do Hill & Knowlton, Inc (For: Central Utah Water Conservancy 6,675.00 
Do Hill & Inc (For: Central Valley Project Water 387.38 
Do mL cn Mosen Conde E Ting — — 
По ——TT——T—T—T—T—TTT—T—T—TV0T0ꝗͥ ͤ ͤ S S Hill & Inc (For: Desert Research Institute) ........... 200.00 sss 
Do Hill & Knowlton, Inc (For: Florida Lime & А Trust- 3 
920 — u & Knowlton, Inc 
Do — uus Knowlton, Inc 
Do Hill & Knowiton, Inc 
Do Hill & Knowlton, Inc 
Do Hill & Knowlton, Inc 
Do Hill & Knowlton, Inc 
Do Hill & Knowlton, Inc 
Do Hill & Knowlton, Inc 
Do Hill & Knowlton, Inc 
FMR Group, Inc, 1000 Potomac Street, NW, #401 Washington, DC 20007 Hazelwood Farms Bakeries, 
Do National Coalition of 
Do — TO ere М 
Joe Н. Galis 059739, DCI Р.О. Box 18782 Т, FL 33679 Joe Н. Galis 
John Paul Galles, 1155 15th St, NW, $710 W: DC 20005 National Small Business United 1,000.00 
Curtis B. Gans, 421 New Jersey Avenue, SE W: DC 20003 Committee for the of the American Electorate ............ 54,598.00 
powering mee cda > Street уз лан ша 1 1 — 
Gardner Carton & Douglas, Pennsylvania Ave, |, #750-N Washington, 20004 Minnesota nc Coal — M 
Kari Cavi, 1400 160i K. NW 6358 Қайыра, DC I DA Taro mmt ucc Ni 4% = 
Craig Gehrke, $9 785 Suet NW. Washington’ DC 20006 55 Society x 
Robert C. Gelardi, 5175 Peachtree Nane dd, #5000 Alanis, GA 30343 Robert Н. Kellen Co (For: Calorie Control Council) „sses.ss.... «MB —„— 
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36,263.00 


23,648.00 


Motion Picture Assn of America, Inc 
Thiokol Corp 
Sonnenberg Anderson O'Donnell & Rodriguez (For: Aplix, 


1 


DC 20006 
#2625 Chicago, 


— 


Жемс Gibbons, 


Mary E. Gli. 200 West Adams Street, 


— 


Inc 
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Organization or Individual Filing 
Do 
Holwerda Hoyt, 600 Avenue, SW, $770 W. DC 20024 
Homeport оташа Тай Foree, 190 Bay Sect eats NY 10301 
U 888 16th Street, NW DC 


755575575757 


Ша Hublitz, Suite NW 
— Huddleston, 499 S. Capitol Street, SW, #507 ashington, DC 20003 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hudson, 1627 K Street, NW, 4300 Washington, DC 20006 ............ 
Thos H. Hodson, P.O. Box 2787 Baton Rouge LA 70821 — 
посао зен oig ер Ба 2 20005-2301 ..................- 
Hunton а Willlame, 2000 Pennsylvania A NW, $9000 ГС 20036 
ppm, 1300 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #401 Washington, DC 20036 
Michael Hussey, 777 14th Street, NW DC 20005 eee но нчы 
lndostrial Un Ber en, N 00. di 16th ӨГ $301 Dc санана 
Institute for Responsible Housing M reet, NW. 8480 V DC 20037 
T1. · i n рс — 
International Assn of & Aerospace Workers, 1300 Ave., NW Washington, DC 


International Brotherhood of Painters & Allied Trades, 1750 New York Ave., NW Washington, DC 


International Business-Government Counsellors, Inc, 818 Connecticut Ave., NW 12th Floor Washing- 
ton, DC 20006. 


Do 
Do — —e— 
» ESTA ceno — — 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 1135 Tk S; сі Operating Engineers 1125 17th NW Washington, DC 2508 
of America, Inc, 20 ty Exchange Piace New Yor NY 10005 ......................... 


e W ————— 


TT УА 22021 
i 1275 Pennsylvania Ave., NW #301 Washington, DC 20004 


Jarvis, 1800 N. Kent Street, #1120 
— TS Connect М. Waco P.O. Box 2940 ES 67201-2940 рон 
Avenue, NW bem qn DC 20096... — — 


FF 
гі 
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Johnson, 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, #900 Washington, DC 20006 
& Gibbs, P.C., 1001 Pennsylvania Ave., NW #745 Washington, DC 200 
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Organization or Individual Filing Employer/Client Receipts Expenditures 
Neal , 50 F Street, NW, #1100 Wi Dc 29001 American Assn 7,062.04 $12.21 
Louis Н. 1500 К Street, NW, #200 W. DC 20005 Recke Prodiit & Weed (For: TCF Bank Savings FSB) LL 
Anne I. Nicoll, 50 F St., NW, #1100 W. 20001 American Assn 
Alan Nissalke, 1133 15th Street, NW, #640 DC 20005 American Assn 
e 1 po — Corp, Lid — — 
De Үсен MER Oe сле Uu ALANI 
Jeffrey P. wes ^ro tee emm ren atm dT TE & 2,500.00 
Susan M. Noon, 1255 23rd Street, NW, #500 Washington, DC 20037 ......... Dow Lohnes & Albertson (For: Sharing Council of  .....sssesessessssssssse 
James Norton, 1400 eet NW Wachingion, DC 20036 ұл Wilderness Society 494.59 7107 
Patrick J. Nugent, 1133 19th Street, NW DC 20036 MCI s 6,799.52 
Jack О. Nutter П, 1341 G St, NW #1100 Washington, DC 20008 Jefferson Group 2 Health Systems) 3,931.50 125.43 
Do — Fer Lockheed Corp -~ 11 
По .... Jefferson Group (Рог: О. M. Scott & — 1,743.75 261.45 
Do n (For: United Fresh Frults 4 Vegetables 562.50 
Do ... s. Jefferson Group : ЗМ Safety & Security Systems) 
* 8 Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #800 Washington, DC 20006 — mico cana Consultants Assn 8 
J. Daniel 71625 K St., NW, $1090 Washington, DC 20006 Trade Council ............ LL. 5,000.00 400.00 
Kanisa Crue e E gt бавен Columbia Gas Transmission Corp 4,100.00 
Joseph O"Nell, Wilson Blvd., #3000 Arlington, УА 22209 — — | |, 'echnology Corp 1 50.00 
Thomas J. Oden, 1503 М. Filmore St. Arlington, УА 22201 .................................................ӛ.4.. . Milk Prod: Federation 6,000.00 
Мы & Chase. i101 bet Ane * $1000 Weahlegten, DC 20006 PU erm Ad Hoc Comm for l Power : may 
» : ыда Alexander & Services, Inc 
Do e Manville Corporation — P 
— — воо дее 7... а ot gd RB NI NN 2,000.00 
Ronald S. Oppenheimer, 4 World Trade Center New York, NY 10048... New York Mercantile 776,000.00 400.00 
Wolff & Donnelly, 1020 19th Street, #400 W. DC 20036. Government of 9, 108.78 
J. Orasin, 1225 Eye Street, NW, $1100 Washington, —— Handgun Control, Inc 14,754.00  ....... 
Jose A. Ortiz-Daliot, 1341 С Street, NW, $1100 Washington, DC 20005 ................................................ зедоа Greet Fen CR ef раа ER 
Do Jefferson Group (For: City of Sen Juan, 
David S. 1825 Eye Street, NW, #1100 Washington, DC 20006 ............... — 4,106.71 
Kari Ottosen, 208 С Street, NE Washington, DC 20002 T REA T SABES. У Inc 11,250.00 
22 Rd MEE a молы... — 1% 
P/M Conca, nc, Conecticit TTT 88 o 1282 
Allen Scott Pack, c/o Dow Lohnes & Albertson 1255 23rd Street, NW W. DC 20037 2] Algoma Steel Lid, et al. 5 
Pagonls& Donnelly Group, һе сс Dow Lohmen & Alberton 16201 Steet, , 9202 Washington, Кеа паа сера а, 6,250.00 89.96 
Do s Americans for National Dividend Act, Inc — 10,432.50 
5 — — CC 21,350.00 26.25 
Do 8 Wellcome Со as XM ТМ 22222. 
Do 2” — Dow USA 26,020.00 314.37 
Do — ——⏑ꝑꝓàww rĩſꝑf..1„%' „ Government of the Republic of Transkel .... 9,000.00 
Do (üĩüĩ„%,! . ̃ ˙75⸗¶Ü ——————..7ꝙ«＋—ẽß9iꝗ7:Q—r c ———— | С. УЦ ШИЕ. — 
По 167.77 
ро 
Do — 
Bruce Parker, 1730 Rhode 88 — 
Sera Lynn — CERIN! АИА 
Prudence neee 
TED — — 
ро ... ͤ —— НО ВЕЙ а 120000 ее 
ро 23200 стоме Breve уч — 1900.00 3 
FFF. NECNON EM OCR LIE ENISHI уз ot Pct + ernie 
Do Generic Pharmaceutical АЙА „эое 3 
Го — — 3 ———— . ———— .. Ще ононе 9999 — 
= Lockheed Aeronautical Systems 150800... 
Го zum Mellen Pickus Aem of America, Mae Aann — озюне 
По — ———Eʒ;“r 2 Hac Asan of - 100000 .................. 
Do eme — —æ m TM .................. 
По Pfizer, Inc — 99999 ...— —— 
Do 3 Research Corp T: „Ме — 3800.60 
Го Шашы Lc 360000 ............... 
Do U сг dam 140000 
NU IN LO MNT ˙·AAA Г rr өтесе reor qo c coo E os Door Corporation ..... мы = 
—. p . , , ⏑—⏑—]6⏑n. ,,, Warid Chiropractic 800.90 
Richard M. Parsons, 455 B Curliale Drive VA ä — —— — Sun Club International 1,275.00 
David J. Pattison, 1025 Ave., NW Wi DC 20036 Health Insurance Assn of America, Inc 
Pant Weit ыы Wharton & Ganton. 161 1. Street, NW, #1300 Washington, DC 20036 .............. Municipal Corp for the City of New Vork ы bsc 
Do ..... — ООА ЕАО om torn —„̃ n enm 8 65,971.00 740.94 
Peace Political Action Committee, 100 Maryland Avenue, NE Washington, DC 2000 8,112.81 
Shelley Peck, 122 C St., NW Washington, DC 20001 ..........................................--------------------- Children's Defense 1,173.00 
James M. Реігсе Jr., 1016 16th Street, NW Wi DC 20036 ............. аи вота 192996 .——— — 
ern tmd а 109 Indians Ave: NW, #31) Vasngon. DC Zi —— Officers 15,243.00 
S. Penwell, 50 F Street, NW, #1100 Wi 20001 Hospital An 249.90 
odes a de aye ng — — — Tempo Enterprises, Inc 
C. Phelps, 2929 Allen Parkway Houston, TX 77019 tee. American General Corporation 
Басу у Рене сте mE M HD EET — ШО ОМр —— Ü———— — eee 
Раш epe de stone m ene er улс eee maed 20037 ........... Dofasco, — — 
. NW $900 W. — E. Wachington Supervisors Assn) 216.00 1,204.00 
iim H. Pilcher, 1331 Penn raa Sve NW, #1800 Washington, DC 20004 T703 — l; кеннен 
Le аў rg mri 19th Street, NW, ne 4— 2 — Consolidated Rall > 3,803.50 319.73 
— Fed of America, . Avenue, NW, Sih i. Waskingion, DC ы 13,390.46 13,390.46 
John А. Poindexter, 3805 West Alabama Houston, TX 77027 .......................... Columbia Gulf Transmission Со 
Gerald 1400 16th Street, NW Washington, DC 12 ee. National 2 488.44 
Laura 2001 S Street, NW Washington, DC 2000 ——.—.——.—. Center for Auto Safety ............................................. 
заве ыы 6 ПОВ Эпос МУ санаро, ОС DC 20 National Fed of Federal Employees 
Jean S. Polatsek, 50 F Street, NW, #1100 W. Dc 20001 — Assn 4,984.04 
Richard J. Pollack. 50 Р Street, NW #1100 Washington, DC 20001 Hospital Asen 3484.44 537.09 
J. craig Potter, 1 a 1S0 L ret NW Whig, DO 2d me wee T 'olff & Donelly .......... 
Powell Adams & Rinehart, 1901 L Street, NW DC 20088 енын & Mather 
FFF Ave., NW, 6th Floor Washington, DC 20004 . for Medical Nutrition Fee 
6 ß МЕЙ tue agr mop rom eie ner A a ve Trade por" 120.00 
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Organization or Individual Filing Employer/Client Receipts Expenditures 
Do John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Do Lead Industries Asan, Inc 11,200.00 1,315.00 
Do , А.б. 959.71 

Robert L. Pratt, 303 Street Waltham, MA 02154 .............. Corp/Thermedics, Inc 8,575.00 2,128.00 

Stuart E. Proctor Jr., 11812 e AL МЕ T National Turkey Federation 

Prolect Cure, Inc, 2020 K St., NW, 6 8 641,168.00 652,817.00 

Gerald R. Dr FMC Corporation 3,750.00 

Public Citizen Health Research 2000 P , #100 Washington, DC 2003 

Lane dag eg 1667 К Street, NW, #600 W. DC 20006 ........... Bethlehem Steel Corp 325.00 

A. Quealy, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave, NW $600 DC Бор Semenn Сыз А Malik For: Biocibusier Bor 180000 =. 
Do Eckert Seamans Cherin & Mellott (For: Blue Cross & Blue 1,330.00 9947 
Го Continental Systems, 
Do Eckert Seamans Cherin & Mellott (For: Orment Corp) 3,800.00 12.30 
Do en Fu tmd M 3.60 
William A. Quinlan, 3045 Riva Rd. Riva, MD 21140 .. Кеа Bakers of America ä—̃ 
Елы d Raab, 2000 L Street, NW, #200 W. DC 20036 ......... Medtronic, Inc SIEG 10.90 
L 801 Pennsylvania spd 4301 Dc National Audubon — 19,760.00 

Craig J. Rancourt, 1050 17th Street, NW, #210 W. рс American Assn of School Employees 1 1,166.72 

Robert А. Rapoza Associates, Inc, 122 С Street, NW, # fashington, DC 20001. Campaign Economic Development 1,250.00 
Do Community Resources Group Шы E TOR 
Do Midwest Assistance Program 
Do Trust for 17,812.50 9,000.00 
Do Virginia Water ЕЎ 1,250. 

Helene , 1020 19th Street, NW, #600 DC 20036 American 

Robert S. , 1180 Raymond NJ 07102 — Hellring Goldstein & Siegal For: САҒ Corp) 

Is Fundamental, 600 Ave., SW, $500 Wi 20560 952.00 
Industry Азап of 1020 19% SL, NW 9200 2003 38,232.57 

Clark E. Jr., 1400 K NW, #1000 Washington, DC Lem American Federation 850.00 

Reed Smith Shaw & McClay, 1200 18th Street, NW Washington, DC National Rifle SUBIT ved 

828 rto ом ы йы аса Reid roe 1 of America 9,000.00 

Renner, 1016 16th Street, NW Washington, DC — Fed of Federal Employees 3 

Reserve Officers Assn of the US, 1 Constitution Ave., NE Washington, DC 20002 ,564. 16,583.10 

Paul С. Rettig, 50 F Street, NW, #1100 20001 ........ American Hospital Assn 106.75 

Alan K. Richards, 1025 Connecticut Ave., NW Health Insurance Assn of America, inc 

Кеуіп С. Richardson, 2001 Pennsylvania A NW DC 20006 Electronic Industries Assn 3,000.00 597.28 

Les Richter, 1801 Speedway Boulevard ylona Beach, FL 15 ———— Motorsports Comm of Accus ПА, Inc — 

James С. Rickards, 600 Steamboat Road 06830-7149 Capital 1,600.00 895.00 

Glenn Wadsworth Riddell, c/o Dow Lohnes & Albertson 1255 23rd Street, NW Washington, DC Laurel Steel Products Lid, et al. 

E. George Riedel, 1000 Wilson Blvd., #3000 Arlington, VA 22209 ^ ITT Defense Technology Corp 1,000.00 50.00 

Mark la, È 1775 Ave., NW, 7th Floor Washington, DC 20006 

Р. Robert 4, 1117 North 19th Street, #600 V; — — Assn of Blood Banks 5да aue 

Michael R. 2706 Davis Ave. Alexandria, VA Harris 2,025.00 2,672.96 

Karen Бессел. NW, #500 W. DC 20036 Parenthood Federation of America ........................ 63.52 19.40 

Rivkin Вауһ Hart & Kremer, 1575 1 Street, NW, 41025 Washington, DC 20005 National Basketball Assn 1,110.00 
m pourri re Trade Council 5,162.50 2,510.00 

Liz Robbins Associates, 420 7th St., SE Washington, DC 20003 Action Vall 3,750.00 10,203.29 
Do — Authors Guild — 12,750.00 10,203.29 
Do — h — — 9 Sache 6. Co — 
Н 2 — НЕН аа 
Го Phoenix House 900.00 10,203.29 
Do Scholastic, Ine 1,800.00 10,203.29 
Do Southern Baptist Press 125.00 10,203.29 
Do — — 3 4,500.00 10,203.29 
Do arburg Pincus Capital Corp 9,600.00 10,203.29 

Robert Branand International, Four E Street, SE Wi DC 20003 E.W. Bliss 59,940.00 61,927.00 

MEE puo MEN асн тене es. N; аяһіп оп, DC 20036 Polaris 8,492.23 

Anthony W. Robinson, 300 Eye Street, NE, 9200 Washington, DC 20002 — Minority Business Enterprise Legal Defense & Education 

Michelle Robinson, 100 Maryland Avenue, NE W. DC 20002 4,780.44 

Michael J. Rock, 50 Е Street, NW, #1100 W. . 8,412.60 2,356.10 

David B. Rockland, 1705 DeSales Street, NW 8th Washington, Inc —ů ——ů 

Frances F. Rogala, 1750 Ave., NW, $1201 Washington, DC 20006 — — — — К ОКЕН 

Terrence L. Rogers, 80 F St., NW W. Dc 1 ^. American Fed of Government Employees 1,358.78 40.00 
PE vd UR NM. NN = De МНЕ. н Futures Meiner = "ни 

Daniel Romanko, Dow Lanes A Albertson 1235 Zónd street, Washington, DC 20037 ............ Canadian Steel Assn — 

Joseph D. Romer, М. Virginia Avenue Falls Church, VA 22046 Brown & Co, Inc 

Barbara Roper, 1424 16th Street, NW, #604 рс of America 6,980.00 

Richard Rosen, 5010 Wisconsin Ave., NW, #118 W. РС 20016 ERES 

Sara Rosenbaum, 122 C Street, NW W. Dc 1 Children's Defense Fund ................................................. 1,819.76 

Ross & Hardies, 888 16th Street, NW, 3rd Washington, DC 20006 Intertek Services International, Ж 

Edwin Rothschild, 1300 Connecticut Ave., NW, $401 Wi DC 20036 Citizen Action Fund 2,125.00 215.00 

реңге egy tats gl Ж m 0С = — 294.25 58.08 

Lols J. Rude, 50 Ғ Street, NW, 61080 Washington, DC 2000 BR 500.00 415.83 

Robert E. Rude, 4500 Vestal MOM ETT Neu York State Electric & Gas Corp 13,575.00 8,354.15 

Бнын K Кб ИШИ. Эшен; , #1202 Washington, DC ——— ненин & 2,500 935.00 

Kurt Rumsfeld, North Street Alexandria, VÀ 22314 qM om hs Wo рны rtis 

иене с минели, 101 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #1000 Washington, DC 20006 ............ Сора PN tm 12,000.00 801.16 

John G. CFF Squibb 1,000.00 

куш cler ber 1110 Vermont Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20005 Cabot Energy epp ria 3 М5 116.73 
Do — Hospital Aton 6,000.00 202.85 
Do me geh металдан ОП А Cm Aum 1,500.00 701.00 

Зоре дес hp ЕРІ К ЭА. НУ ТИЙ тына 20006 Indiana Assn 18,125.25 12,162.56 

Darrell J. Salomon, S Flower St, 30th Fl. Los 17 Lawler Felix & Hall (For: Pacific Theaters, Inc) 

Felix R. Sanchez, 1515 Wilson Blvd. American 2,000.00 1,068.73 

James D. Santini, 1101 King Street, #350 VA 22314 American Алап 4,500.00 2,088.31 
Do „u Conference of National Park Concessioners 6,000.00 213.15 
Do National Tour Assn, Inc 24,663.00 8,028.87 
Do 2 5,287.50 581.59 

Satellite Broadcasting & Communications Assn, 225 Reinekers Lane, $600 Alexandria, VA 22314 .... — — 

Бала жалдан Мол анама a International Assn of Fire Fighters ..................................... 18,000.00 

Patricia 400 Eye Street, NW, . Wilderness 1,833.33 105.00 

Ella M. Schiralli, Eye Street, NW Washington, DC Electronic Ind Assn 625.00 19.02 

Sendra A. Schlicker, and Associates 1331 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW Washington, DC Rodale Press 12,000.00 180.24 

БТ км мана ла we DC 20036 ІСІ Americas, Inc 20,000.00 

Cari J. Schramm, 1025 Connecticut Ave., NW Wi DC 20036 Health Insurance Assn of America, Inc — — 

Schwabe Williamson & Wyatt, 2000 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #8335 Washington, DC 2000s. Nichols Institute — — 4,893.00 42 
Do Oregon State University 616.88 21.58 
5 E sro EET. 
Do TriMet 12,533.13 884.11 

Elizabeth Nash Schwartz, 1700 М. Moore St., 92120 Rosslyn, VA 22209 Boeing Company 4,524.50 3,980.50 
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Michael Scott, 900 17th NW DC 
Senie 1999 God Gammen 1701 K aree. 400 Walingios, DC 20006 
Harold L. Segall, 1350 I Street, NW, #700 ч 


350 
Frances 1600 NW Wi DOC. pu oar: t Сао ОНО 
Гу ғай ТЫ ме, NW, #1500 № Washington, DC 20004-1703 ............. 


H. 

M. Mark 50 F NW, $1100 W. DC 20001 

Seren Kk Seley ie) — NW, #500 DC 29007 
J. 2001 NW 

S — — DC 20036 

Susan Shaw, 2729 nM MAY 

кене тен m iq, N Street, NW Washington, DC 20037 
H. Shelley Jr., 1331 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW Wi DC 20004 


John Shuey, P.O. Box 3151 Houston, TX 

Andrew 100 Ave., NE Wi DC 

Ме , Sierck, 1350 I Street, NW, #700 Washington, DC 20005 

Sierra Club, 408 C Street, NE Wi DC 20002 

Steve Silver, 1050 Thomas Jefferson N., NW, 6th Fl. Washington, DC 20007 
A. Silverglade, 1 Street, NW Washington, DC 

Deborah S. Simmons, 1717 К St., NW, $407 Wi Dc 
D. Simms, 1720 NW, 7th Floor W. DC 20006 
J. Simon, 1504 errace 

Talmage E. Simpkins, 444 Capitol Street, NW, Washington, DC 20001 


По ........................................... — 
Scott Sklar, 1730 М. Lynn St, $610 Arlington, УА 22209 ...................................................................... 
Catherine Reiss Sloan, 120 Ave., NE Washington, DC 200922——————.—.—— 
Smathers & Smathers, 1050 Connecticut Avenue, NW, $1230 Washington, DC 20036 .............. 
Robert G. 2001 L St., NW, $506 W. DC 29096 — —— —— 
Debbi L. Smith, 374 Jamie Ct. Glen Burnie, MD 
Allen Smith, $40223-080 P.O.Box 1000 
Del Smith, 905 16th Street, NW Washington, DC 20006 
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eh DC 20006 Ember ofthe Repabic of South Alis 
Washington, DC рэў 


Seattle RE AARON SANE SR 
Beveridge & Diamond, P.C. Qc Ciy of Басым, WV, а 


Motion Picture Assn of America, Inc 
National Assn of Manufacturers 

Ante тырғы даа 

= & Selby (For: Commonwealth of Puerto 
Electronic Industries Asan 

Natural Gas Assn 

National Treasury Union 


(For: Cement Free Trade Assn) . 
Smith and Company (For: City of Anaheim Civic 


а Co (fer: City of Anaheim Public Ийин) —. 
“and Company For: City of Long Beach, Ch, 
and Company (For: City of Long Beach, CA, 
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Organization or Individual Filing 
A ИН Peste Acn үн DO 20009 .———————— 
Sanders & , 120 Ave., NW Р.О. Box 407 Wi DC 20044 
Janet G: Si Amand, 1225 Th кен, WW, #410 Wad DC 20096 айоо, 
James St. Pierre, 17th Street, Wi 
poses Мк би к он esca bag ЧЕ КИК КЫШКЫ cereal a 
Jane Sutter Starke, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #600 W. 


Steptoe & Johnson, Attn: Moore 1330 Connecticut Avenue, NW Washington, DC 20036 ........... 

немее . Stevens, 185 South Stone Street, 0700 Salt Lake , UT 84111 

Sandra Stewart, c/o Dow Lohnes & Albertson 1255 Street, NW Wi DC 20037 . 

MOL PUN ска тик ПЧ өн TON алые , $600-A Washington, DC 20005-4709 .. 
— та рома 

Ann EW. , 1315 Duke Street Alexandria, УА 14 — RAM URD 


Sudak, 230 South Wacker Drive, #1000 Chicago, IL 60606 .. 
Ann Sullivan, 2111 Wilson Boulevard, #531 Arlington, VA 22201-3008 


Sullivan & Cromwell i 1761 Pennsylvania A NW, 0300 Weshingion, DC 20006 
уе., „ 
Jeffrey 1016 16th NW 3, DC 20036 EREN 


David A. Super, 1319 F Street, NW, #500 Washington, DC 20004 
Donald B. Susswein, 1500 K Street, NW, #200 Washington, DC 20005 


Asbill & Brennan, 1275 A 
Sylvia E. Swanson, 1801 K Street, NW, #1105-L W. 
Suite 770 600 


A а ied DC 20024 ыс 

Seidier & Berlin. Cid. 3000 K Street, , 6300 Washington, DC 20007 

Го 

Do VVV ГДАН ДИАЛ 

Do 

Do 

Do — 

Го 
Carol A. 311 First 


ү 


1 Rodney Parham Road 


Z. Michael поен гіл. op A y PTEN O E TOM НЕНУЕ ДАНИЛДИН 
— Tammen, 1325 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, #700 Washington, DC 20004 ............................ 
Do ды АН ШЫНАРҒА асыр 
Го 
Го — 
По 
— — 
W. Tate, 2009 М. 14th Street, #101 22201 — 
George ? Arlington, 
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H 
ze 


VA CONG СА ЖЕБЕНИН 

St.- NW, #702 Wi ШЕ АИИ SS —ꝛ— 
Stet, AW, #000 Warlingon, DC 28098 77 5 
1255 Twenty-third Street, NW Washington, DC 20037 
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Paul M. Tendier, 1090 Vermont Ave, NW, #1200 Washington, DC 2003 
Do 886 
TN E ——————— ͥ ͥ 6 — — 
Do — 
ро 

Richard Paul Teske, 1500 K Street, NW, $625 Ws 20005 

— оой, 1500 K Street, NW, #200 DC 20005 ...... = 

Peter William Thomas, 403 Ist Street, SE Wi DC 20007 ..................... 
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Н.В. 33, DRUG TESTING QUALITY 
ACT 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
join with my distinguished colleague from Vir- 
ginia [TOM BLiLEY] in reintroducing H.R. 33, 
the Drug Testing Quality Act. This bill would 
amend the Public Health Service Act to estab- 
lish standards for the certification of labora- 
tories engaged in urine drug testing. It will also 
require drug testing programs to use only cer- 
tified laboratories, and it will provide com- 
prehensive and uniform regulation of the pro- 
cedures and methods employed by those lab- 
oratories. Finally, it will ensure that the legiti- 
mate rights of all interested parties—the test 


The version of the bill we are introducing 
today represents a refinement and improve- 
ment of similar legislation we introduced in the 
101st Congress, also bearing the number H.R. 
33. Over the course of the last 3 years, since 
this issue came to the fore, we have held 
hearings in the Energy and Commerce Com- 
mittee and conducted investigations of various 
drug testing problems brought to our attention. 
We have worked with the Department of 
Health and Human Services and with private 
sector laboratory organizations to help bridge 
the technical and scientific differences that 
have divided experts in this field. We have 
talked to dozens of labs, employers, labor or- 
ganizations, equipment manufacturers, em- 
ployee assistance professionals, and other in- 
terested parties to obtain comments on the 
original version of our bill. 

H.R. 33 for the 102d Congress represents 
our best effort to take those comments into 
consideration, to take account of events in the 
professional sphere over the last 2 years that 
have impacted on this field, and still to main- 
tain a fair balance among the interests of all 
concerned parties. We believe the legislation 
accomplishes those goals. . 

Mr. Speaker, the House of Representatives 
has already spoken on this matter. During 
consideration of the comprehensive crime con- 
trol bill on the floor last fall, Mr. BLiLEY and 1 
offered as an amendment to that bill the text 
of the original H.R. 33. It passed the House by 
a vote of 333 to 86, and it was supported by 
a majority of Members in each party. We 
would have liked the opportunity to incorporate 
in conference the changes reflected in the bill 
being introduced today. Unfortunately, the 
press of time at the end of the session and 
the process by which the crime bill was han- 
died made that impossible. 

Nonetheless, we were gratified by the broad 
show of bipartisan support for our amendment, 
and we are committed to bringing our efforts 


to fruition in the 102d Congress. Moreover, 
given the changes we have made in the bill, 
it should now be acceptable to an even broad- 
er range of interests. 

It is important that we not allow discussion 
of the need for technical and scientific quality 
standards in drug testing to become muddied 
by arguments over when, whether, or under 
what circumstances drug testing can or should 
occur. These issues have absolutely nothing 
to do with one another, and H.R. 33 therefore 
steers clear of that thicket. Anyone who uses 
lab standards legislation as an excuse to get 
into the issue of testing itself serves only the 
interests of those irresponsible parties who 
would prefer for their own reasons that there 
be no standards legislation at all. 

In fact, the argument over testing has be- 
come largely irrelevant as a genuine public 
policy question. Drug testing has become one 
of America's growth industries, and to the ex- 
tent that any serious questions about the im- 
position of testing exist, they are either con- 
stitutional іп nature—when сап the Govern- 
ment order that tests be done—or a matter for 
management to work out with labor or resolve 
on its own. In a small handful of States, test- 
ing is restricted in various ways. But most of 
these State laws were passed in large meas- 
ure to counter the perception that drug testing 
is administered unfairly and unreliably. 

That perception, widespread in many quar- 
ters, remains largely unaddressed today, as 
does the unfortunate reality that too many 
players in this game do not know what they 
are doing. These perceptions will not abate 
until everyone in the United States—execu- 
tives, professionals, managers, workers, Gov- 
ernment agencies, athletes, social service or- 
ganizations, and anyone else whose life drug 
testing has touched—gains confidence in the 
ability of the system appropriately to protect 
their livelihoods, careers, and reputations. 

For more than 20 years, Mr. Speaker, ordi- 
nary medical laboratories have been regulated 
by the Federal Government and, although er- 
rors occur all too frequently, most Americans 
trust the results of the tests their doctors 
order. Not so with drug testing labs. While 14 
States regulate these operations to one extent 
or another, the United States has no com- 
prehensive, uniform regulation of the labs or 
the people who run them. 

In fact, to the extent we have any regulation 
at all, the requirements imposed on the lab- 
oratories from States to State, agency to 
agency, and client to client often conflict, invit- 
ing confusion and error. The stigma of a posi- 
tive result can attach to a test subject in many 
industries on the basis of a single unconfirmed 
test, scientifically insufficient to warrant any 
action. Employers often refuse to spend 
money for the professional review of lab re- 
sults needed to make sure that bagel-eaters 
are not labeled heroin addicts or that dieters 
are not branded speed freaks. 


Even when drug testing programs are ad- 
ministered in good faith, the sheer ignorance 
of those running the program can be astound- 
ing. In one instance investigated by our com- 
mittee, a nuclear utility plant used its corporate 
medical officer to review drug test results. For 
the better part of 30 years, this gentleman 
practiced oral surgery; while on active naval 
reserve duty, he also developed a specialty in 
diving and hyperbaric medicine. But apart from 
a 1962 military correspondence course in clini- 
cal laboratory procedures, his 23-page résumé 
did not list any significant experience or train- 
ing in the field of identifying drugs or drug 
abusers. 

Several questions recur anywhere and any- 
time the specimen bottle is filled: Will a proper 
chain of custody be established at the point of 
specimen collection апа be preserved 
throughout the process? Will a qualified lab 
analyze the specimens? Will the lab's analyt- 
ical procedures ensure accuracy, integrity, and 
reliability of results? Will positive results be re- 
viewed by a competent professional to avoid 
errors? Will appropriate confidentiality be 
maintained? Will persons harmed by errors 
have a fair opportunity for redress? 

Those questions are not being addressed 
today in any comprehensive fashion. For that 
reason, we badly need uniform Federal regu- 
lation of drug testing laboratories and pro- 
grams—not to dictate whether and under what 
circumstances testing can be done, but to en- 
sure that when it is done, everyone can have 
confidence in the results. 

H.R. 33 is designed to address these seri- 
ous issues. It continues to use as a model the 
guidelines promulgated by HHS in 1988 to 
govern drug testing in the Federal workplace. 
However, it also provides for some significant 
departures from those guidelines to reflect the 
development of an expert consensus on many 
technical issues over the last 2 years. And it 
has been significantly refined in many other 
respects described more fully below. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to thank my friend from 
Virginia [Mr. BLiLEY] for his support, coopera- 
tion, and involvement in this effort. As | noted 
when we introduced this legislation together in 
the last Congress, we have put aside any dif- 
ferences we may have as to the utility and 
propriety of drug testing in various settings be- 
cause we share a common goal—assuring 
that when drug testing is done, the results are 
reliable, accurate, and fair. 

We will be seeking cosponsors again for 
H.R. 33 and plan to move the bill through our 
committee and to the floor at the earliest pos- 
sible date. | hope that our colleagues will con- 
tinue to support us on this important issue. | 
ask that a summary of the changes we have 
made in this version of the bill, together with 
a complete section-by-section analysis, be 
printed in the RECORD immediately following 
this statement. 


9 This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which аге not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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H.R. 33, DRUG TESTING QUALITY ACT—SUM- 
MARY OF SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN 102D Con- 
GRESS 


Separates the lab certification program 
from the regulations governing scientific, 
technical, and procedural requirements ар- 
plicable to labs. 

Provides that with respect to the issues of 
lab inspection, the monitoring of lab per- 
formance, and the conduct of quality control 
апа performance testing programs, the cer- 
tification program shall be consistent with 
the recommendations embodied іп the 
Spring 1990 NIDA Consensus Conference Re- 
port on Technical, Scientific, and Procedural 
Issues of Employee Drug Testing. 

Requires that HHS establish criteria under 
which State agencies and private nonprofit 
accrediting bodies shall be recognized by the 
Secretary to certify laboratories in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Act, inde- 
pendently or on HHS's behalf, with HHS 
oversight in either case. 

Makes explicit the regulatory authority of 
HHS to expand the list of drugs specified in 
the 1988 HHS guidelines, directs inclusion on 
the list of barbiturates in CSA Schedules I 
and П, benzodiazepines, and anabolic 
steroids, and provides a petition process for 
other drugs. 

Clarifies that regulations are not intended 
to address specimen collection procedures, 
but requires HHS to publish model proce- 
dures and provide technical advice and as- 
sistance with respect to proper specimen col- 
lection. 

Provides that with respect to cutoff levels 
and certain blind performance testing re- 
quirements, the regulations shall be consist- 
ent with the recommendations embodied in 
the Spring 1990 NIDA Consensus Conference 
Report. 

Ensures that no adverse action can be 
taken against a test subject where a con- 
firmed positive result is not verified by a 
medical review officer because there exists a 
legitimate medical explanation for the result 
consistent with legal drug use or because the 
result is scientifically insufficient for fur- 
ther action. 

Limits criminal penalties to persons per- 
forming drug testing urinalyses without the 
laboratory certification required under the 
Act. 

Limits HHS enforcement responsibilities 
to laboratories, and provides authority to 
Attorney General to obtain injunctive relief 
against others who violate the requirements 
of the Act. 

Clarifies that private right of action is 
available to address specified significant vio- 
lations of the Act and not minor or technical 
deficiencies. 

Adds contribution as an available remedy 
in third-party actions based on consequences 
of false positive results reported by labora- 
tories, to ensure that labs are not held liable 
for all monetary sums where other parties 
may share responsibility for violations of a 
test subject’s rights. 

Clarifies that a State agency or private ac- 
crediting body recognized by HHS to grant 
certifications must certify any lab meeting 
HHS requirements under this Act, regardless 
of whether the lab would also meet addi- 
tional requirements for that agency’s or pri- 
vate body’s own certification or accredita- 
tion. 

Preempts State and local laws that permit 
or require any conduct prohibited by this 
Act. 
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SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF H.R. 33 
(As Introduced January 3, 1991--1024 
Congress) 

A bill to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to establish standards for the certifi- 
cation of laboratories engaged in urine 
drug testing, and for other purposes 

Section 1. Short Title 


This Act may be cited as the Drug Test- 
ing Quality Act". 
Section 2. Standards for Certification of 
Laboratories Engaged in Drug Testing 
This section adds to Title V of the Public 
Health Service Act а new Part E, titled 
“Drug Testing." The new Part E consists of 
new sections 551 through 559. 
SECTION 551—CERTIFICATION PROGRAM 


Subsection (a) of new section 551 requires 
that the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services (HHS), not later than one year after 
enactment, establish a program for the cer- 
tification of laboratories performing toxi- 
cological urinalysis for drug testing pro- 
grams, Except as provided in subsection (b), 
this certification program is required to con- 
form, to the maximum extent practicable, to 
Subpart C of the existing HHS guidelines. 
Subpart C covers certification of labora- 
tories seeking to perform federal workplace 
drug testing. 

Subsection (b) provides that with respect 
to the issues of laboratory inspection, the 
monitoring of laboratory performance, and 
the conduct of quality control of perform- 
ance testing programs, the certification pro- 
gram shall be consistent with the consensus 
of expert scientific and medical opinion on 
such matters. The determination of what 
constitutions that consensus is ultimately 
the Secretary's to make; however, the legis- 
lation contemplates that with respect to the 
issues covered by subsection (b), the Sec- 
retary, at least initially, will adopt the rec- 
ommendations contained in the Consensus 
Report on Technical, Scientific, and Proce- 
dural Issues of Employee Drug Testing, pub- 
lished by the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Men- 
tal Health Administration in the spring of 
1990 (HHS Publication No. (ADM) 90-1684). 

Subsection (c) requires that the certifi- 
cation program shall also: (1) provide that 
the Secretary, in considering applications 
for certification, shall consider whether the 
applicant has previously owned or operated a 
laboratory which has had 158 certification 
suspended or revoked; (2) include criteria 
under which the Secretary shall recognize 
State agencies and private, nonprofit accred- 
iting bodies meeting such criteria to certify 
laboratories, or to act on the Secretary's be- 
half in certifying laboratories, in accordance 
with the requirements of this section; (3) re- 
quire the Secretary to oversee and review 
the performance of any such agency or ac- 
crediting body recognized by the Secretary; 
and (4) ensure the Secretary's access to 
records necessary to the performance of such 
oversight and review. 

Subsection (c) further provides that unless 
& laboratory engages solely in urine drug 
testing, the laboratory is required to be cer- 
tified under the Clinical Laboratory Im- 
provement Act (section 353 of the Public 
Health Service Act) in order to become cer- 
tified under this section. 

Subsection (4) directs the Secretary to re- 
vise the requirements of the certification 
program to reflect improvements in drug 
testing methods. 

SECTION 552—PROVISIONS TO ENSURE INTEGRITY 
OF DRUG TESTING PROGRAMS 


Subsection (a) of new section 552 requires 
that the Secretary, not later than one year 
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after enactment, issue regulations to ensure 
the integrity of drug testing programs. Ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (b), these reg- 
ulations are required to conform, to the 
maximum extent practicable, to Subpart B 
of the existing HHS guidelines. Subpart B 
covers scientific and technical requirements 
applicable to federal workplace drug testing. 

Subsection (b) requires the regulations to: 
(1) treat any person conducting a drug test- 
ing program in the same manner as Subpart 
B of the HHS guidelines treats the federal 
agencies to which it is applicable, except as 
otherwise provided in this subsection; (2) ex- 
pand the list of drugs and drug classes for 
which test methods and cutoff levels are pro- 
vided under Subpart B to include barbitu- 
rates listed in CSA Schedules I and П, 
benzodiazepines, anabolic steroids, and such 
other drugs or drug classes as the Secretary 
determines under subsection (c) may be ap- 
propriate; (3) neither require nor prohibit the 
establishment of a drug testing program, and 
neither require any person to test nor pro- 
hibit any person from testing for any par- 
ticular drug or class of drugs described in 
paragraph (2) or subpart B; (4) provide no 
specimen collection procedures other than 
those necessary to establish and maintain a 
proper chain of custody and to provide for 
transportation of specimens to the labora- 
tory; (5) consistent with the consensus of ex- 
pert medical and scientific opinion as deter- 
mined on the Secretary (but based initially 
on the Consensus Report reference above), 
establish appropriate cutoff levels for each 
drug or class of drugs for both initial and 
confirmatory tests; (6) establish blind per- 
formance test procedures for drug testing 
programs, consistent with the consensus of 
expert medical and scientific opinion with 
respect to the number or percentage of speci- 
mens to be used for this purpose (based ini- 
tially on the Consensus Report) and with the 
need to ensure accuracy, integrity, and pro- 
tection of the interests of test subjects; (7) 
provide no interim certification procedures; 
and (8) allows access by any test subject to 
certain relevant records. 

Although the regulations described above 
will neither require nor prohibit establish- 
ment of a drug testing program, neither re- 
quire any person to test nor prohibit any 
person from testing for any particular drug 
or drug class, and provide no specimen col- 
lection procedures except with respect to 
chain of custody and transportation, sub- 
section (b) contains a savings clause in- 
tended to ensure that the requirements of 
subpart B of the HHS guidelines dealing with 
these issues will continue to apply to drug 
testing programs conducted by Federal agen- 
cies under Е.О. 12564. 

Subsection (c) establishes a procedure by 
which the Secretary, following periodic no- 
tice and comment or on petition by an per- 
son, may expand the list of drugs and drug 
classes for which test methods and cutoff 
levels are prescribed under subsection (b)(2). 

Subsection (4) permits the Secretary to 
take into consideration any special factors 
or circumstances applicable to the testing of 
participants in amateur athletic competition 
that warrant separate or different treatment 
under the regulations. 

Subsection (e) directs the Secretary to re- 
vise the regulations issued under this section 
to reflect improvements in drug testing 
methods. 

SECTION 553—SPECIMEN COLLECTION 
PROCEDURES 

Subsection (a) of new section 553 directs 
the Secretary to issue model specimen col- 
lection procedures within one year after en- 
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&ctment for the guidance of drug testing pro- 
grams other than those conducted by Fed- 
eral agencies under E.O. 12564. The Secretary 
is authorized to provide technical assistance 
and to recommend alternative procedures to 
address the particular needs ог сіг- 
cumstances of interested parties. 

Subsection (b) is а savings provision ensur- 
ing that the specimen collection procedures 
contained in Subpart B of the HHS guide- 
lines will continue to apply to drug testing 
programs conducted by Federal agencies 
under E.O. 12564. 


SECTION 554—PROHIBITIONS 


Subsection (a) of new section 554 prohibits 
any person from performing any toxi- 
cological urinalysis in connection with any 
drug testing program unless that person is 
laboratory certified under section 551. 

Subsection (b) establishes several protec- 
tions for test subjects by making 16 unlawful 
to engage іп certain conduct, including 
breaching the confidentiality of test results 
(except in certain specified circumstances), 
knowingly altering or falsely reporting test 
results, knowingly adulterating urine speci- 
mens, knowingly performing or causing to be 
performed on a urine specimen a test for any 
medical condition or any substance other 
than drugs or alcohol without the consent of 
the person providing the specimen following 
full disclosure, taking adverse action against 
апу test subject for refusing to give such 
consent, taking adverse action against any 
test subject based upon a positive result that 
has not been confirmed by gas chroma- 
tography/mass spectrometry, taking adverse 
&ction against any test subject based upon а 
test result that has not been verified as posi- 
tive by a medical review officer for specified 
reasons, or otherwise knowingly failing to 
administer or conduct any urine drug test or 
testing program in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the certification program es- 
tablished under new section 551 or the regu- 
lations issued under section 552. 

The prohibition on testing for any sub- 
stance or medical condition other than drugs 
or alcohol without prior disclosure and con- 
sent is not intended to refer to tests for 
characteristics of a urine specimen that are 
integral to assuring the integrity of the drug 
test itself, such as tests for pH, specific grav- 
ity, or creatinine. 

SECTION 555—8ANCTIONS AND REMEDIES 


Subsection (a) of new section 555 provides 
criminal penalties for any person performing 
а toxicological urinalysis in connection with 
апу drug testing program who is not а lab- 
oratory certified under section 551. 

Subsection (b) provides for civil penalties, 
to be assessed by the Secretary, on any lab- 
oratory performing a toxicological urinal- 
ysis in connection with any drug testing pro- 
gram that violates any regulation issued 
under section 552. The Secretary is required 
to refer violations committed by persons 
other than laboratories to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for further investigation and appro- 
priate action. 

Subsection (c) authorizes the Secretary or 
Attorney General, as appropriate, or any ag- 
grieved person, to bring actions in federal 
district court to restrain violations of sec- 
tion 554(a) or any regulation issued under 
section 552. 

Subsection (d) authorizes any test subject 
who ів tested, or whose test results are han- 
dled, in violation of, or is deprived of rights 
because of a violation under, section 554(a) or 
554(b)(1)-(7), or who is adversely affected by a 
material breach in an applicable chain of 
custody under section 552, to bring а civil ac- 
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tion in federal district court for appropriate 
legal and equitable relief, including employ- 
ment, reinstatement, promotion, the pay- 
ment of lost wages and benefits, and dam- 


ages. 

Subsection (e) authorizes an action to be 
brought against а laboratory to provide in- 
demnification or contribution, as appro- 
priate, by any person conducting a drug test- 
ing program who is found liable to а test 
subject because of adverse action taken 
against the test subject on the basis of а 
false positive result. It is important to note 
that the bill's definition of the term “false posi- 
tive" has been written to avoid any implication 
that а medical review officer's verification of a 
true positive could result in a judgment for in- 
demnification or contribution against a labora- 
tory, even where that verification was improper. 
Thus, for етатріе, a test subject who suffers ad- 
verse action after testing positive for opiates de- 
spite his erplanation that the test result was 
based on consumption of poppy seed bagels 
might have a claim under the bill against the 
person conducting the drug testing program. 
However, if that person recovered damages, the 
defendant would not then have a claim against 
the laboratory under the bill for indemnification 
or contribution because the test result was not a 
“false positive" as defined in the bill. 

SECTION 556—CONSTRUCTIONS 


Subsection (a) of new section 556 permits 
test subjects and their representatives to 
contract for standards, procedures, or re- 
quirements more protective of test subjects 
then those provided under the certification 
program or under section 552. Similarly, this 
subsection provides that nothing in the new 
Part E limits the authority of the Secretry 
to permit an agency or accrediting body rec- 
ognized by the Secretary to permit an agen- 
cy or accrediting body recognized by the Sec- 
retary under section 551 to maintain stand- 
ards, procedures, or requirements more pro- 
tective of test subjects than those provided 
under the certification program or under sec- 
tion 552. 

Subsection (b), however, prohibits an agen- 
cy or accrediting body described above from 
denying certification under section 551 to 
any laboratory complying with the stand- 
ards, procedures, and requirements estab- 
lished by the Secretary under section 551. 
Therefore, while а laboratory may not seek 
approval from such an agency or accrediting 
body recognized by the Secretary under that 
&uthority's own standards, the agency or ac- 
crediting body would be required to grant & 
section 551 certification to any laboratory 
meeting section 551's requirements. 

Subsection (c) provides that new Part E 
shall supersede the HHS guidelines and any 
other relevant law to the extent that it im- 
poses standards, procedures, or requirements 
more protective of test subjects. 

SECTION 557—PREEMPTION 


Subsection (a) of new section 557 prohibits 
States and local governments from adopting 
or enforcing any law relating to the certifi- 
cation of drug testing laboratories, or relat- 
ing to requirements for the conduct of drug 
testing under the certification program, 
which is different from such certification 


program. 

Subsection (b) prohibits any State or local 
government from adopting or enforcing any 
law that permits or requires any act prohib- 
ited by section 554. 

SECTION 558—FEES 

New section 558 establishes a system of 
certification fees to ensure that this Act will 
be budget-neutral. The fees are authorized to 
be used, subject to appropriations, to admin- 
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ister the program, regulations, and activities 
provided for in the Act. 
SECTION 559—DEFINITIONS 

New section 559 defines the following 
terms: blank specimen, controlled substance, 
drug, drug testing program, false positive ге- 
sult, person, performance testing, spiked 
specimen, test subject, and toxicological uri- 
nalysis. 

Section 3. Effective Date 

Except as specified below, the provisions of 
the bill would take effect on the date of en- 
actment. The prohibitions on (1) the use of a 
non-certified laboratory, (2) the disclosure of 
test results by а person involved in drug 
testing or a drug testing program, and (3) the 
administration or conduct of any drug test 
or drug testing program except in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the certifi- 
cation program under section 551 or the reg- 
ulations issued under section 552, would not 
take effect for one year following the estab- 
lishment of the certification program under 
section 551. 


INTRODUCTION OF H.R. 33 
HON. THOMAS J. BLILEY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
pleased to join the gentleman from Michigan, 
the chairman of the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce, Mr. DiNGELL, in introducing H.R. 
33, the Drug Testing Quality Act. This legisla- 
tion is similar to legislation we introduced in 
the last Congress which bore the same num- 
ber. 

While similar to last Congress' H.R. 33 in 
many respects, this new legislation contains 
many significant changes which are a direct 
result of testimony received at the Subcommit- 
tee on Health and the Environment's hearing 
on H.R. 33. It also attempts to address some 
of the concerns of business and labor groups 
which were raised during numerous meetings 
on this subject. Since the gentleman from 
Michigan has addressed many of these 
changes in his statement, | will not discuss 
them in detail. 

As in the last Congress, this legislation is 
premised on the belief that individuals who un- 
dergo drug testing are entitled to have such 
tests analyzed by laboratories that meet rea- 
sonable quality standards. 

The legislation this year as in the last Con- 
gress is based on a couple of key principles. 
First, this amendment neither encourages nor 
discourages drug testing. It does not address 
under what circumstances drug testing is or is 
not appropriate. The existing right of an em- 
ployer to remove from the job an employee 
who may be impaired would not be affected. 
The bill does prohibit an employer from taking 
adverse action against an employee based on 
a positive screen that has not been proven by 
a confirmatory test. 

The employer is not prohibited from taking 
action against an impaired employee provided 
such action is not based on an unconfirmed 
drug test. Thus, the bill preserves the right of 
employers to get impaired employees out of 
safety sensitive jobs immediately, following 


laboratories will analyze the tests accurately. 
We all know the potential for ruining lives and 
reputations based on faulty drug tests. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is not perfect. 
We have met with representatives of many in- 
dustry and labor groups that have suggested 
possible improvements to last Congress' legis- 
lation. We have attempted to incorporate 
many of those concerns into this 
We are anxious to work with all interested par- 
ties to pass reasonable and responsible drug 
testing legislation. 

І urge my colleagues to join in cosponsoring 
this important legislation. 


FEDERAL CUSTODIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY ACT OF 1991 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, | rise to reintro- 
duce the Federal Custodial Responsibility Act. 
This bill would release Federal agencies from 
Superfund liability whenever they buy collat- 
eral at a foreclosure sale in order to hold the 
property in a custodial manner for resale. This 
would remedy a situation where Federal agen- 
cies, exercising their legitimate fiduciary re- 
sponsibilities, are being held responsible for 
cleanup costs for environmental hazards they 
had no part in creating. 

The Federal Custodial Responsibility Act 
amends section 101(20)(A)(iii) of CERCLA to 
exempt Federal agencies, departments, or in- 
strumentalities from the definition of owner or 
operator for purposes of liability whenever title 
or control is conveyed due to bankruptcy, fore- 
closure, tax delinquency, or abandonment. | 
am pleased to say that two of my distin- 
guished small business colleagues, ANDY IRE- 
LAND and IKE SKELTON, are joining me in re- 
introducing this critical legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this problem first came to my 
attention in 1989 when the Small Business 
Committee held a hearing on Superfund liabil- 
ity and its impact on small business financing. 
A key panelist at that hearing was Sally B. 
Narey, General Counsel, U.S. Small Business 
Administration who discussed the problems 
CERCLA created for the SBA, indeed for all 
Federal agencies. My bill, The Federal Custo- 
dial Responsibility Act is a direct result of her 
testimony. Her testimony addressed the prob- 
lem directly and succintly, and | enclose a 
copy of her remarks for the RECORD. ! urge all 
my colleagues to join me and ANDY IRELAND 
and IKE SKELTON in cosponsoring the Federal 
Custodial Responsibility Act of 1991. 
STATEMENT OF SALLY B. NAREY, GENERAL 

COUNSEL, U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 

TRATION BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON SMALL 

BUSINESS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 

TIVES, AUGUST 3, 1989 

I want to thank the Committee for the op- 
portunity to address the issues raised by 
Chairman LaFalce in his recent letter to Ad- 
ministrator Engeleiter. At the request of the 
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Administrator, it is my privilege, as General 
Counsel of SBA, to appear before this Com- 
mittee today on behalf of the Agency. The 
focus of this hearing is of great interest. The 
Small Business Administration has heard 
from small businesses about the problems 
which have arisen for them and their lending 
institutions under the Comprehensive Envi- 
ronmental Response, Compensation and Li- 
ability Act of 1980, or, as it is more com- 
monly known, or Superfund. They 
have also expressed complaints about similar 
problems created by other related Federal 
laws, and by numerous environmental stat- 
utes which have been adopted by the states. 
These problems are of significance to SBA 
because they directly impact upon our pro- 
grams of financial assistance to small busi- 
nesses. It is clear that solutions to these 
problems are urgently needed. 
IMPLICATIONS FOR LENDERS AND SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


Under Section 107(a) of CERCLA, among 
those persons who may be held to be liable 
for the cleanup costs of a hazardous waste 
site, are the owner or operator of that site. 
The application of that provision in the lend- 
ing context has caused such concern among 
lenders to small businesses that it has di- 
minished their interest in making financing 
available. It has resulted in a growing reluc- 
tance by lenders to extend loans to small 
businesses out of the fear that if a small 
business should fail, and its lender take pos- 
session of the debtor’s assets through fore- 
closure, settlement, or a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding, the lender, as an “омпег” under 
CERCLA, is likely to be required to bear the 
costs of any necessary environmental clean- 
up. 

Because of this potential liability, a pru- 
dent lender will often request an environ- 
mental audit of the potential borrower’s 
property upon submission of a loan applica- 
tion. This can cost several thousand dollars. 
Small businesses, certainly those seeking 
SBA financial assistance, generally do not 
have sufficient funds to incur the cost of 
such audits and may be deprived of the op- 
portunity for financing. On the other hand, if 
lenders finance these audits, it is likely that 
interest rates on loans to small businesses 
will rise to offset the cost. If this should 
occur, some otherwise creditworthy small 
businesses may simply not be able to bear 
the costs of higher periodic loan payments 
and, аз а result, may not be able to afford fi- 
nancing. 

Additionally, small businesses, especially 
fledgling enterprises, are likely to benefit 
from their lender’s financial and entre- 
preneurial advice after a loan has been made. 
The lenders also want to keep an eye on such 
businesses. Yet, out of concern that they 
may be viewed as participating in the day- 
to-day operation of the borrower to such a 
degree as to be considered an owner or opera- 
tor liable under CERCLA, lenders may deter- 
mine that it is best not to offer advice to in- 
experienced small businesses. If unable to 
protect their investments, these lenders may 
simply decide not to extend financing. 

Finally, many small businesses have little 
collateral beyond land, buildings, machinery 
and equipment. But those are the very items 
of collateral most likely to be tainted if haz- 
ardous waste is, or becomes, present on the 
property. Once again, a lender may seek to 
avoid involvement in a loan to a small busi- 
ness for fear that the collateral obtained to 
secure such a loan is likely to become taint- 
ed and, ultimately, become valueless or give 
rise to cleanup costs should the lender take 
ownership of the collateral. As you are 
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aware, cleanup liability can be imposed 
without any degree of fault on the part of 
the lender. This potential outcome may be 
sufficient to dissuade many lenders from 
ever getting involved in loans to small busi- 
nesses. 
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If a small business cannot obtain a loan 
from a bank, it may seek an SBA-guaranteed 
or direct loan. SBA itself does not have the 
expertise or funds to conduct environmental 
audits to determine the propriety of Agency 
involvement in a particular loan trans- 
action. Similarly, if a participating lender 
asks SBA to honor its guaranty and buy its 
share of a guaranteed loan, SBA has no abil- 
ity to determine if the bank has acted pru- 
dently in its treatment of environmental is- 
sues. Nor is SBA able to discern if the collat- 
eral for the loan has become tainted during 
the life of the loan. Finally, we note that at 
least one court case has raised the issue of 
potential cleanup liability as a result of ad- 
vice provided a borrower by SBA employees. 

SBA is currently faced with potential 
cleanup liability once it buys in collateral at 
a foreclosure sale upon default of an SBA 
borrower. When SBA honors a guaranty the 
collateral for the loan is assigned by the 
lender to SBA and either the Agency or the 
lender, acting at the request of the Agency, 
proceeds to liquidate the collateral. When 
SBA liquidates a direct loan it proceeds on 
its own with respect to its collateral. Often 
it is deemed appropriate by SBA that it buy 
in collateral at foreclosure in order to hold 
the property in a custodial manner for future 
resale in order to minimize the government's 
loss on the default. 

Under CERCLA and other similar laws, it 
is possible that such buy ins by SBA may 
make it the owner of the subject property 
and, as a result, potentially liable for clean- 
up costs. Even though the SBA is a govern- 
ment lending agency, mandated to become 
involved in risky loans, mandated to at- 
tempt to minimize the government’s loss 
upon a borrower's default, and certainly not 
motivated by profit, SBA may be found to be 
а party responsible for Superfund cleanup 
costs. 

SBA does not buy in property for the pur- 
pose of building up a portfolio. SBA does not 
hold property for proprietary reasons. SBA 
takes possession of collateral and holds it in 
а custodial manner in an effort to secure a 
later recovery for the government. SBA at- 
tempts to sell such bought in property as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, the problems I have out- 
lined are very real. SBA is presently finding 
itself involved in hazardous waste sites 
around the country as a result of its loan 
programs. In one situation, where SBA ob- 
tained collateral through foreclosure, we are 
now being sued by a state environmental 
agency. SBA now faces the possibility of 
spending unknown amounts of money for 
site cleanups simply because of foreclosure 
actions taken to minimize the government’s 
loss following the default of a small business 
borrower. We have apprised EPA of our con- 
cerns, and we are pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to express them to you today. 

This concludes my prepared remarks. I will 
be pleased to answer any questions you may 
have. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE MERCHANT 
MARINERS FAIRNESS ACT OF 1991 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, it is an honor for 
me to introduce on this the first day of the new 
102d Congress the Merchant Mariners Fair- 
ness Act of 1991. | am also pleased that sev- 
eral of our colleagues have joined with me in 
this important effort. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this legislation 
is twofold. First, it will correct a major injustice 
that has been perpetrated on thousands of 
Americans who proudly served in our U.S. 
merchant marine during World War Il. 

And, second, it will clarify the intent of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to ensure that 
our cargo preference laws are fairly and accu- 
rately enforced. 

Let me describe why it is essential that Con- 
gress enact this legislation. 

While it is now more than 40 years since 
the end of World War Il, there are still many 
Americans who served in the U.S. merchant 
marine who have not received any recognition 
or benefits for the vital role they played in that 
conflict. 

Unlike their brothers in uniform, America's 
merchant seamen came home to no ticker- 
tape parades. They came home to no celebra- 
tion. In fact, little, if anything, was said about 
the contributions they made to defeating the 
Axis powers, keeping Europe and Asia free, 
and preserving our freedom here in the United 
States. Worst, these merchant seamen came 
home to none of the benefits enjoyed by the 
men and women who served America in uni- 
form. 

Mr. Speaker, we know that 270,000 mer- 
chant seamen helped deliver troops and war 
material to every Allied invasion site from 
Guadalcanal to Omaha Beach. They also 
transported our troops back home to the Unit- 
ed States and, when that task was completed, 
they carried food and medicine to millions of 
the world's starving people. The price they 
paid to keep us free was high: 733 U.S. mer- 
chant ships were destroyed; 6,632 seamen 
were killed, and 609 merchant mariners were 


President Franklin Roosevelt noted that our 
merchant mariners were men who "returned to 
their jobs at sea again and again, because 
they realized that the lifelines to our battlefront 


Finally, Adm. Chester Nimitz said that: 
"Without these merchant ships wholly devoted 
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A prominent advocate of such legislation 

was Congressman Thomas Joseph Lane of 
—— In fact, on October 8, 1945, 
Congressman Lane made one of the most elo- 
quent statements on behalf of our World War 
ІІ merchant mariners. Congressman Lane 
кекіл; “Меп of the merchant marine were 
o fight and the first to die. They, 
2 others, saved England when she 
plici against Nazi aggression and was 
w weeks away from the starvation 
which aL. certain defeat. Іп those dark 
days the merchant marine was our last and 


: 


only hope.” 
“Theirs was a constant, nerve-wracking vigil 
against enemy ambush that was frequent, 


swift and deadly. Many ships went down with 
жеді But the lines never faltered. Their 
war service, constantly exposed to enemy ac- 
tion, was indispensable to victory." 
JJC 
utely correct in his assessment. These men 
ра а vemenious price п fig fr us, but 


tober 1941, President Roosevelt asked the 


ж Congress approved such legislation. 

In addition, President Roosevelt issued an 
Executive order establishing the War Shipping 
Administration [WSA] on February 7, 1942, as 
a civilian Federal agency within the Executive 
Office of the President. By that order, all of the 
functions, duties and powers conferred upon 
the U.S. Maritime Commission with respect to 
the operation and requisition of vessels were 
transferred to the WSA. In short, our merchant 
seamen became employees of the United 
States. 

With that background, we move forward to 
October 2, 1987, a day which will long be re- 
membered by all World War ІІ merchant sea- 
men. On that day, U.S. District Court Judge 
Louis S. Oberdorfer declared that the Penta- 
gon's previous decisions to reject veterans 
status for World War 11 merchant seamen 
were "arbitrary and capricious and—not sup- 
ported by substantial evidence." 

As a result of this landmark court decision, 
then Secretary of the Air Force Edward C. Al- 
dridge, Jr., issued a statement on January 19, 
1988, which stipulated that service of the 
"American merchant marine and oceangoing 
service during the period of armed conflict, 
December 7, 1941, to August 15, 1945" 
should be considered active duty for purposes 
of all laws administered by the Veterans' Ad- 
ministration. 

While | am pleased that our Government 
has granted veterans status to some of our 
forgotten merchant mariners, the Secretary's 
decision to exclude those seamen who did not 
have an oceangoing укр v to August 
15, 1945, is unjustified and cruel 


who served in our Nation's merchant marine 
during 1945 and 1946. 

Based on discussion with the U.S. Coast 
Guard, there are three categories of merchant 
mariners who are adversely affected by Sec- 
retary Aldridge's decision. These include: 
those who served in the U.S. merchant marine 
before August 15, 1945, but did not have any 
oceangoing voyages prior to that date; those 
merchant seamen who were in military training 
on August 15, 1945; and those who were in- 
ducted into the merchant marine after August 
15, 1945. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding that 
there are over 3,000 merchant seamen whose 
applications for veterans status have been re- 
jected by the Coast Guard because of Sec- 

Aldridge's decision. 

While 1 have been contacted by a number of 
them, each shared the common characteristic 
of love of country and a commitment to serve 
during one of the most difficult periods in our 
Nation's history. 

Most of these men could have, because of 
their young age, simply chosen to avoid serv- 
ice during World War 11. However, they chose 
not to and we must not, even in this late hour, 
forget them. 

Mr. Speaker, let me tell you why all mer- 
chant mariners who served between Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, and December 31, 1946, should 
be granted veterans status. They have earned 
that right for the following reasons: 

First, the War Shipping Administration 
[WSA] was in control of all ship movements 
far beyond the arbitrary date of August 15, 
1945. In fact, the WSA did not go out of exist- 
ence until August 31, 1946. Until that time, 
these merchant mariners traveled under 
sealed orders on ships which were under the 
direct military control of the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. Speaker, those ships were not taking 
pleasure cruises. They were transporting des- 
perately needed supplies, including medicine, 
to countries that had been devastated by war. 
The ships and their crews traveled through 
heavily mined waters, like the Mediterranean 
Sea, and on more than one occasion mer- 
chant ships were sunk by mines. 

In fact, there were at least 11 U.S. merchant 
vessels damaged or lost after August 15, 
1945. One of those was the SS Jesse 
Billingsley, which was hit by a mine off the 
coast of Trieste, Yugoslavia, on November 19, 
1945. One U.S. merchant mariner lost his life 
in that explosion. 

In addition, we must remember that for the 
U.S. merchant marine, the war did not end on 
August 15, 1945. Defense shipping actually in- 
creased after that date to 1,200 sailings in De- 
cember, 1945, as compared to the World War 
ІІ monthly peak of 800. 

Second, while the Japanese indicated their 
desire to surrender on August 15, 1945, the 
situation facing the U.S. merchant marine did 
not radically change on that date. In fact, | 


а 
by the U.S. Naval Pacific 


State of war still exists, it is at this time pos- 
sible to declare, and | find it in the public inter- 
est to declare, that hostilities have termi- 
nated." 

Fourth, it was not until January 1, 1947, that 
the U.S. Coast Guard was returned to the 
Treasury Department from the Department of 
the Navy. 

Mr. Speaker, this is further evidence that 
World War ІІ was not over on August 15, 
1945, since the Coast Guard Act of 1915 un- 
ambiguously declares that "the Coast Guard 
shall constitute a part of the military forces of 
the United States and shall operate as a part 
of the Navy in time of war." 

And, finally and most importantly, all of our 
Federal laws that affect those who served dur- 
ing the World War ІІ period use the date De- 
cember 31, 1946. 

Mr. Speaker the August 15, 1945, date sim- 
ply has no basis in law. In fact, the over- 
whelming of evidence sug- 
gests that the correct and only relevant date is 
December 31, 1946. 

Although 1 do not question the motives of 
the Secretary of the Air Force, justice de- 
mands that Congress finish the job which Sec- 
retary Aldridge began. That is the key purpose 
of this legislation: to extend veterans status to 
all merchant mariners who served our coun- 
try's war effort between December 7, 1941, 
and December 31, 1946. 

While our merchant seamen received let- 
ters, ribbons, and other citations for their out- 
standing service, they are entitled to more 
than just these tokens of service. They de- 
serve not only our respect, but they deserve to 
be treated in exactly the same manner as all 
other World War 1! veterans. 

The second purpose of this important legis- 
lation is to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 to ensure that our cargo preference laws 
are interpreted to include components or in- 


shipped on U.S.-flag vessels. 

Unfortunately, there have been certain in- 
Stances in recent years where Government 
agencies have attempted to circumvent the in- 
tent of our cargo preference laws by creatively 
finding ways, like excluding components, to 
avoid implementing them. 

Mr. Speaker, the single purpose of our 
cargo preference laws is to guarantee that a 
certain percentage of our Government cargo is 
transported on U.S.-flag vessels. These are 
not ambiguous or confusing statutes and the 
purpose of my legislation is to remove any lin- 
gering confusion about what is covered by our 
cargo preference laws. 
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Frankly, 1 do not view this amendment to 
the Merchant Marine Act as a significant modi- 
fication but simply a clarification of what Con- 
gress had always intended would be covered 
by this act. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the first time | have 
introduced the Merchant Mariners Fariness 


In addition, this legislation has been cospon- 
sored by a number of our colleagues in the 
House and it has received the enthusiastic 
support of thousands of Americans. 

The only difference in the bill | am introduc- 
ing today and the one reported by the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee is the incorporaton of 
a new section which would require those 
seeking veterans status to pay a one-time 
processing fee of $30. This is in response to 
information provided by the Coast Guard 
which has indicated it cost them $30 to review 
an application for veteran status. In short, my 
bill would eliminate any administrative costs 
involved in implementing this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, after more than 40 years, it is 
time we gave these merchant marine patriots 
the recognition they have long deserved. 

While 1 am pleased to reintroduce this legis- 
lation and would like to thank our colleagues, 
HELEN BENTLEY, NORM LENT, GREG LAUGHLIN, 
JIM SAXTON, HARLEY  STAGGERS, JOHN 
RHODES, DEAN GALLO, ED FEIGHAN, BILL 
HUGHES, JOHN MILLER, BILL RICHARDSON, and 
OWEN PICKETT for joining with me in this effort, 
| hope we can soon enact this bill into law so 
that these individuals can live out the rest of 
their lives in dignity. 

Mr. Speaker, now is the time for Congress 
to approve the Merchant Mariners Fairness 
Act of 1991. 


A TRIBUTE TO ELAINE WYNN 


HON. JAMES H. BILBRAY 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to a woman who is not only a cred- 
it to the Las Vegas community, but has greatly 
enhanced the lives of the hundreds of children 
she has come into contact with. | speak of 
Elaine Wynn. 

These words come on the eve of a very 
special occasion. On January 10, 1991, the el- 
ementary school on Edna Avenue, in the city 
of Las Vegas, will be officially dedicated as 
the Elaine Wynn Elementary School. This is a 
well deserved honor for a woman of the cali- 
ber of Elaine Wynn. 

A native of New York City and a graduate 
of George Washington University, Mrs. Wynn 
has not only excelled as a wife and mother 
but also in business, cultural and service roles 
within the Las Vegas community. She holds 
positions ranging from director of Golden Nug- 
get, Inc., and the Nathan Adelson Hospice to 
former cochairperson of the United Way Cam- 
paign and board member of the Nevada Insti- 
tute for Contemporary Art. She has been hon- 
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ored as the 1984 Woman of the Year by the 
Nevada Dance Theater and received the 
Easter Seals Silver Lilly Award for her chari- 
table work in the community. 

Yet, every Friday, she takes time out of her 
busy schedule to spend the afternoon with the 
children of her namesake school. Whether it is 
eating with the children, helping in the physical 
education classes, or teaching them how to 
dance, she has become an integral part of the 
school community. She has donated thou- 
sands of dollars in books and educational ma- 
terials to the school. In addition, she has be- 
come concerned with improving efforts to mo- 
tivate students with low self-esteem. 

Whether it be in the classroom or in the 
community at large, Elaine Wynn has been a 
benefactor to the children and the community 
of Las Vegas. The dedication of the Elaine 
Wynn Elementary School is a richly deserved 
honor for this outstanding woman. It is my 
hope that others will follow in her example and 
continue to show us how much of a difference 
we can truly make in our communities. 


PLASTIC CONTAINER 
IDENTIFICATION ACT OF 1991 


HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, today | am re- 
introducing legislation that | sponsored during 
the 101st Congress and which is aimed at im- 
proving the ability to recycle plastic containers 
by establishing a national marking and coding 
identification system for plastic resins. 

І believe the need to expand the recycling of 
plastic products is clear: plastics constitute the 
most rapidly growing segment of the national 
solid waste stream. As we address the current 
solid waste crisis, and at a time when one- 
third of all landfills will close within several 
years, recycling of plastics and other products 
is a key ingredient toward a comprehensive 
Federal program designed to assist States 
and local governments. 

Such a coding system, first proposed by the 
plastics industry, has already been adopted by 
several States, and many additional States, in- 
cluding Maine, are now also studying the mer- 
its of such a system. By requiring such a cod- 
ing system for plastic containers on a national 
level, this legislation will facilitate an expan- 
sion in the volume of plastic products, and in 
the reuse of plastic resins by manufacturers. 

The Plastic Container Identification Act im- 

a simple identification system, which 
the plastics industry would be required to 
adopt by January 1, 1993. Other basic provi- 
sions of this bill are as follows: 

All plastic containers sold must be marked 
with a molded symbol, identifying its resin con- 
tent, to ease separation for recycling. 

Six easy-to-read marking symbols would be 
used, covering most of the plastic containers 
now in wide use. 

Violators would be penalized under the rules 
for food established by the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

The Environmental Protection Agency must 
submit a report to Congress within 6 months 
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Identification Act, as one important remedy to 
our national problem with solid wastes. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE  COM- 
PREHENSIVE LONG-TERM CARE 
INCENTIVES ACT OF 1991 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES Ш 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, today ! am re- 
introducing ту ive Long-Term 
Care Incentives Act of 1991, to promote a pri- 
vate-public partnership to stimulate the long- 
term care market. 

In the larger debate over health care, long- 
term care has quickly become a costly and 
compelling concern for everyone. Older Ameri- 
cans and their children fear becoming des- 
titute and demoralized by a disabling iliness. 


care must become a customary rite of aging. 

| wrote an article for the December, 1990 

issue of Chief Financial Officer [CFO] maga- 
public-private 


zine describing the 
long-term care concept embodied in my legis- 
lation (H.R. 5090). In response to that article, 
a life insurance planning manager in Portland, 
OR, wrote in a letter to Senator MARK HAT- 
FIELD and others as follows: 

ROBERT HEESTAND & ASSOCIATES, 

Portland, OR, December 6, 1990. 

Re: H.R. 5090—Long Term Care Insurance. 
Senator MARK HATFIELD, 
Hart Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: I am writing 
today in response to the enclosed article 
&bout Long Term Care Insurance written by 
Rep. John T. Rhodes III. This proposal is on 
the cutting edge of progressive federal policy 
and should be viewed in a serious and 
thoughtful manner. 
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There is ample evidence that this will not go 


fits, even when provided on a voluntary basis, 
are widely accepted by the general public. 
You have an opportuni 


the entitlement р 

The insurance industry is ready to play an 
active role in this. Our informal research has 
shown that people are concerned and inter- 
ested in addressing the issue. Let's solve thís 
problem now with & partnership of the pri- 
vate and public sectors 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM J. HEESTAND. 


Mr. Speaker, my legislation responds to the 
near-universal desire of frail and chronically ill 
persons to remain in familiar surroundings, 
with control over their lives, whenever pos- 
sible. This bill shifts the institutional bias of 
Medicare and Medicaid, as well as private 
long-term care policies, by providing incentives 
for utilizing home and community-based care. 

| congratulate the Congress in working to- 
ward reform in this area by restoring Medicare 
mammography screening, extending in-home 
respite care, expanding hospice care, institut- 
ing stronger Medigap insurance fraud and 
abuse penalties and a Medigap consumer hot- 
line, and for providing home intravenous drug 

benefits as part of the Omnibus Budg- 
et Reconciliation Act [OBRA] of 1990. 

Those were i steps forwarded to- 
ward meaningful LTC. But, frankly, more 
needs to be done. Private insurance compa- 
nies and businesses have shown their willing- 
ness to become actively involved in long-term 
care. My legislation provides needed incen- 
tives that would promote the development of 
responsive and thoughtful long-term policies. 

І urge my colleagues to join me in support 
of this important legislation. The following is a 
description of the legislation | am introducing 
today: 

RHODES “COMPREHENSIVE LONG-TERM CARE 

INCENTIVES АСТ OF 1991” 


(Background and Explanation, January 3, 
1991) 


This bill is a modified version of H.R. 5090, 
the “Comprehensive Long-Term Incentives 
Act of 1990", which Congressman Rhodes in- 
troduced in the 101st Congress. 

Several L'TC provisions contained H.R. 5090 
were subsequently incorporated in identical 
or similar form in the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act (OBRA) of 1990 (H.R. 5835/P.L. 
101-508), and the National Affordable Housing 
Act (S. 566/P.L. 101-625). 

The portions of H.R. 5090 included in OBRA 
'90 are: 

Restore Medicare Mammography Screen- 
ing. 

Extend In-home Respite Care. 

Expand Hospice Care. 

Reimbursement for Certain Intravenous 
Drug Therapy Services. 

Medigap Insurance Fraud and Abuse Pro- 
tections“ Hotline“. 

The portion of Rhodes’ H.R. 5090 which was 
Incorporated in the National Affordable 
Housing Act of 1990 was: 
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Concept of Reverse Mortgage which could 
be used to help acquire LTC insurance cov- 
erage (Demonstration Project). 

Congressman Rhodes was pleased that 
many of these important І/ТС related provi- 
sions which were included in his original 
H.R. 5090, were subsequently incorporated in 
the Reconciliation and Housing bills. Those 
are important steps forward. However, more 
remains to be accomplished to provide fur- 
ther incentives for the development of and 
purchase of much needed І/ТС for seniors and 
others who find themselves burdened with 
unforeseen and financially devastating 
health care challenges. 

The modified Rhodes І/ТС incentives bill 
which is being introduced today, is essen- 
tially identical to H.R. 5090, except for the 
provisions that have already become law. 

Тһе following provisions are included in 
the Comprehensive Long-Term Care Іпсеп- 
tives Act 041991”, 


TITLE I—TAX TREATMENT OF LONG-TERM CARE 
(LTC) INSURANCE PLANS 
Treatment of LTC Insurance 

A. Amends the Internal Revenue Code 
(IRC) to treat qualified L'TC insurance the 
same as accident and health insurance for 
purposes of tax deductions on individual in- 
come tax returns. 

B. Allows employers under the IRC to offer 
employees qualified L'TC insurance as & tax- 
free fringe benefit. The employer contribu- 
tion would be deductible. 

C. Excludes from gross income amounts 
withdrawn from Individual Retirement Ac- 
counts (IRAs) or 401(k) Plans for purposes of 
purchasing qualified L'TC insurance. 

D. Allows the non-taxable exchange of life 
insurance policies for qualified І/ТС insur- 
ance. 

Employer Funding of Medical Benefits 

A. Encourages companies to establish 
health benefit accounts for retirees and their 
spouses and dependents. Provides a tax de- 
duction for the employers' contributions to 
the accounts. 

B. Defines funded reserve accounts and 
vesting requirements to qualify for tax de- 
duction of premiums paid, including special 
rules (excise tax) on allocated assets not 
used to provide retiree health benefits. 

Reverse Mortgage Insurance for Older 
Americans 

А. Technical amendment to the National 
Housing Act's home equity conversion mort- 
gage insurance demonstration project pro- 
viding that the long-term care insurance 
purchased cannot exceed 95% of the cost of а 
median priced single family home (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of health and Human 
Services). 

Income Taz Credits 

A. Provides а $2000 refundable credit for 
custodial care of certain dependents in the 
taxpayer's home. 

B. Allows a taxpayer to receive a refund- 
able credit for expenses for LTC services pro- 
vided to certain independent persons requir- 
ing such care. This is а credit against tax 
imposed in the amount equal to 25% of the 
qualified І/ТС expenses, not exceeding $2000, 
but only permitted for those below 150% of 
the proverty level. 

TITLE II—FEDERAL NATIONAL LONG-TERM 
REINSURANCE CORPORATION 

A. The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall authorize the incorporation of 
the Federal LTC Reinsurance Corporation, 
which will have a Board of Directors consist- 
ing of nine persons; three appointed by the 


President of the United States, and six elect- 
ed annually by the stockholders. 

B. The Corporation shall provide for the re- 
insurance of insurance companies for ex- 
traordinary loss in the payment of benefits 
for qualified І/ТС insurance. Exempts the 
Corporation from State regulation and tax 
liability for the purposes of stimulating the 
private L'TC insurance market. The Corpora- 
tion shall terminate after 10 years. 


IN HONOR OF FRANK B. CAPONE 
OF HOLMES, PA 


HON. CURT WELDON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Frank B. Capone, who on the 
15th of this month will be installed as the 68th 
State president of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Realtors. 

Mr. Capone has been active in the real es- 
tate business for over 30 years. As a member 
of the Delaware County Board of Realtors, he 
chaired or served on every committee of the 
board, one of which received a commendation 
from Governor Thornburg in May 1981 for its 
program to fight alcohol and drug abuse. His 
dedication led him to the position of board 
president in 1981 and realtor of the year in 
1982. 

Mr. Capone has served his fellow Penn- 
sylvania realtors well and is most deserving of 
this recognition and honor. His chairmanship 
of the Standard Forms Committee and his 
Service as vice president in 1984 and 1985 
were invaluable to the continued growth and 
strength of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Realtors. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Capone has brought guid- 
ance and leadership to the realtors of Penn- 
sylvania and will continue to do so as he as- 
sumes the presidency of this outstanding or- 
ganization. | am proud to join with nearly 
30,000 Pennsylvania realtors in paying tribute 
to this exceptional man and extending my best 
wishes to him. 


—— 


CONGRESS’ REAFFIRMATION OF 
THE SECOND AMENDMENT 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, today | һауе 
once again introduced legislation to reaffirm 
congressional support for the second amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. 
Because this year is the bicentennial of the 
Bill of Rights, ! feel it is imperative that we re- 
affirm our belief in the rights that all Americans 
are entitled to under the Constitution. The pur- 
pose of this legislation is to ensure that our 
Founding Fathers' intentions in creating the 
second amendment remain intact. 

The second amendment states: "A well reg- 
ulated Militia, being necessary to the security 
of a free State, the right of the people to keep 
and bear Arms, shall not be infringed.” It 
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would be a grave injustice to compromise or 
surrender the rights to which our Founding Fa- 
thers dedicated their lives. There are few is- 
sues in this country that are more emotional or 
less understood than an individual's right to 
and bear arms, and it is disheartening to 
any erosion of these rights when the fram- 
of Constitution clearly intended to 
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We must reject any attempts to restrict 
American citizens from defending themselves 
and their property. Any erosion of this right is 
a severe threat to one of our basic freedoms 
as citizens of the United States. Currently po- 
lice protection is reactive and is only guaran- 
broad terms. Since the U.S. criminal 
justice system has obviously not demonstrated 
ability to provide adequate public safety, 
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us face ће facts—guns do not kill peo- 


ple, people kill people. An inanimate object 
should not be blamed for the crime of a 


Criminals will have access to guns no mat- 
ter what we legislate. It is the innocent, law- 
abiding citizen that is victimized by gun control 
legislation for he then becomes easy prey for 
criminals. Instead, criminals should be given 
harsher mandatory sentences when commiting 
а crime with a gun. | suggest that States im- 
plement "Use a gun, go to prison" and other 
similiar legislation to punish those who abuse 
their second amendment right by commiting 
crimes with a gun. 

In the year of bicentennial of the Bill of 
Rights, | commend to my colleagues a column 
included in the November 13 issue of the 
Washington Post, in hopes that it serve as a 
reminder of the purpose of the second amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Moreover, | urge my 
colleagues to consider cosponsoring my reso- 
lution in order to put Congress on record that 
it will unphold our second amendment rights. 

THE RIGHT To KEEP FIREARMS 
(By Michael K. McCabe) 

Former Nixon administration solicitor 
general Erwin Griswold indulged a slashing 
attack on the Second Amendment's right to 
keep and bear arms [op-ed, Nov. 4]. Sparing 
few invectives, he dismisses it as a phantom 
right" posing “по barrier to strong gun 
laws.“ 

Griswold's truculence is not well taken; in- 
deed, he would be well-advised to consider 
remedial instruction on the Bill of Rights. 
His implausible analysis,“ which relies 
upon one Supreme Court case that is on 
point—and two cases that decidedly are 
not—reflects weak legal scholarship and a 
thinly veiled rationalization of an emo- 
tional, unreasoning aversion to the private 
ownership of firearms. 

History, clearly anathema to Griswold's 
analysis, dictates a contrary conclusion. Wil- 
liam Blackstone, in his classic treatise on 
the common law, recognized that the right 
to keep arms for the purpose of self-defense 
was a “primary law of nature" that could 
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not be taken away by the law of society.“ 
The right to keep arms for this purpose was 
considered basic by the drafters of the Bill of 
Rights. Under the Ninth Amendment, such 
rights at common law were preserved. Thus, 
the keeping of private arms for self-defense 
exists independent of the Second Amend- 
ment. 

The Second Amendment served two addi- 
tional purposes. First, the militia, in addi- 
tion to its utility for purposes of defense, 
would also serve аз а counter-balance to the 
distrusted standing army. What was the “тпі- 
litia"? George Mason, one of the fathers of 
the Bill of Rights, reflected the common con- 
temporary understanding of the term when 
he said that it consisted simply of the 
whole people.” 

Тһе Second Amendment also served the 
higher purpose of ensuring that the people 
would remain armed and resistant to tyr- 
anny. Thomas Jefferson's famous observa- 
tion that the ''tree of liberty must be re- 
freshed from time to time with the blood of 
patriots and tyrants“ merely suggests a 
commonly held belief. The language that 
would support Griswold's interpretation was 
suggested by Roger Sherman and specifically 
rejected by the drafters. 

Griswold's sweeping dismissal of those 
scholars the conclude that the Second 
Amendment confers an individual right 
would surely surprise anyone who has read 
“The Right to Keep and Bear Arms," a ге- 
port of the subcommittee on the Constitu- 
tion of the U.S. Senate Judiciary Committee 
(1982), which stated: ‘‘The conclusion is thus 
inescapable that the history, concept and 
wording of the Second Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, as well as 
its interpretation by every major commenta- 
tor and court in the first half-century after 
its ratification, indicated that what is pro- 
tected is an individual right of a private citi- 
zen to own and carry firearms in a peaceful 
manner." 

The one case in this century squarely de- 
cided on the Second Amendment, the 1939 
Supreme Court case of United States v. Mil- 
ler, certainly does not support Griswold's 
theory. The court in Miller, in refusing to 
take judicial notice that а short-barreled 
shotgun had “зоте reasonable relationship 
to the preservation or efficiency of a well- 
regulated militia," merely concluded that 
that particular firearm did not warrant Sec- 
ond Amendment protection. Does Miller then 
stand for Griswold's proposition that the 
only militia that may have guns is the “ог- 
ganized" militia? 

Decidely not. To the undoubted discomfort 
of those who perpetuate the collective 
right" canard, there is increasing recogni- 
tion that the Second Amendment may actu- 
ally mean what it says—and bear arms shall 
not be infringed," Prof. Sanford Levinson, in 
а 1989 Yale Law Journal article titled “Тһе 
Embarrassing Second Amendment," suggests 
that the drafters did indeed recognize the 
Second Amendment as conveying individual, 
not collective, rights. Also apparently escap- 
ing Griswold's scrutiny is a textual analysis 
of the Bill of Rights in the recent Supreme 
Court case of United States v. Verdugo- 
Urquidez (1990) in which Chief Justice 
Rehnquist, writing for the majority, notes 
that the term the people" has the same 
meaning in the First, Second, Fourth, Ninth 
and 10th Amendments. 

Griswold's argument to restrict the Bill of 
Rights suggests in exercise in consistent, al- 
beit defective, reasoning. His argument that 
government (despite the Second Amend- 
ment) should protect“ the people against 
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the private ownership of firearms rings 
strongly of his argument in the famous 
"Pentagon Papers" case—that the govern- 
ment (despite the First Amendment could 
also protect“ the people against the publi- 
cation of information." History records that 
the Supreme Court disagreed with Griswold. 

Griswold's philosophy of individual rights 
Should disturb anyone who has witnessed the 
fruits of tyranny. The Bill of Rights was сге- 
&ted as an inalienable and perpetual shield 
against government abuse, including judicial 
abuse. If it is possible to convert the Second 
Amendment into a “phantom,” then there is 
no reason to expect that any other fun- 
damental guarantee of liberty stands on 
stronger ground. 


TRIBUTE TO RICHARD MUGRIDGE 
HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to a distinguished individual and 
my good friend, Mr. Richard Mugridge. 

Rick has been a hard-working individual in 
Michigan's 12th District for some time now. ! 
have come to know him through his extensive 
work on my campaigns and know he has al- 
ways been there to help me. His commitment 
to my campaigns, however, is exceeded by 
his commitment to his union. 

In 1968 Rick began working for Michigan 
Bell. Shortly thereafter he becarne active in his 
CWA Local 4014. He became an election 
committee member in 1972. 

In 1976, Rick received a great honor from 
his fellow members when he was appointed 
chief steward. He was then elected vice presi- 
dent in 1981 for a 3-year term. In 1984, CWA 
Local 4014 and 4008 merged. Rick has 
served as vice president of the north area for 
the past 6 years. 

Rick serves on the election, bylaws, legisla- 
tive, and mobilization committees. His hard 
work and dedication have earned him respect 
and success. He has been, through the years, 
a tireless champion for his fellow union mem- 
bers. 

Rick has been a loyal volunteer of mine 
since my first campaign for Congress. | am 
honored to call him a friend and proud to have 
his support. | hope, and expect, that Rick and 
| will stand shoulder to shoulder in the many 
challenges to come. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE BEEPER 
BILL" 


HON. CARDISS COLLINS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mrs. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing legislation that is intended to help 
put a dent in the ease with which the Nation's 
illegal narcotics trade is carried on. The Tele- 
communications Drug Enforcement Act of 
1991 would allow law enforcement officials to 
obtain a court order to cut off the mobile com- 
munications service of persons the police 
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have probable cause to believe are using 
those devices to participate in the illegal drug 
market. 

Over the past several years, as communica- 
tions technology has advanced, so has the so- 
phisticated use of new communications de- 
vices by persons involved in the illegal drug 
market. The use of digital voice and message 
beepers, mobile cellular telephones and fac- 
simile machines in the drug trade is very high 
and growing. A law enforcement official in the 
District of Columbia estimates that 90 percent 
of the people arrested in the city for drug deal- 
ing have beepers, and that an estimated 25 
pagers are confiscated each week which have 
been used in the drug trade. The use of these 
devices, together with the use of public tele- 
phones, has made the job of investigating and 
identifying drug traffickers a difficult task. The 
legislation that ! am proposing will allow law 
enforcement officials to obtain a court order, 
based on probable cause, to disconnect the 
mobile communications service to persons the 
police have reason to believe are using the 
equipment for illegal purposes. 

Obviously, we must utilize all means nec- 
essary and proper to fight the war on drugs. 
Since there is vast evidence that otherwise 
useful, convenient and innocuous devices are 
being used to perpetuate the drug trade, we 
must attempt to stop this practice. While | do 
not have any notions that this measure will 
stop drug dealers in their tracks. | do believe 
it will be yet another hurdle or hindrance in 
their dirty business. | urge my colleagues to 
support this measure. 


INTERNATIONAL FUND FOR IRE- 
LAND AND THE MACBRIDE PRIN- 
CIPLES 


HON. ЕШОТ 1. ENGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation which would take an impor- 
tant step toward the elimination of job discrimi- 
nation in the north of Ireland. My bill stipulates 
that organizations receiving financial support 
from the American contribution to the Inter- 
national Fund for Ireland would be required to 
abide by the MacBride principles of fair em- 
ployment. 

When | visited Ireland in the summer of 
1989, representatives of the minority Catholic 
community raised concerns about the adminis- 
tration of the ІРІ and indicated that the $20 
million annual funding level from the United 
States was simply contributing to continued 
discrimination against the Catholic minority. 

The MacBride principles, developed and 
very successfully promoted by the Irish Na- 
tional Caucus, are similar to the Sullivan prin- 
ciples utilized to combat discrimination in 
South Africa. The MacBride principles: 

First, prohibit discrimination based on reli- 
gious affiliation; 

Second, provide for the protection of minor- 
ity employees at the workplace; 

Third, ban provocative sectarian and politi- 
cal emblems from the workplace; 
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Fourth, establish layoff, recall, and termi- 
nation procedures which do not favor particu- 
lar religious groups; 

Fifth, prohibit job reservations, apprentice- 
ship restrictions, and differential employment 
criteria, which discriminate on the basis of reli- 
gion or ethnic origin; 

Sixth, develop training programs that will 
prepare substantial numbers of minority em- 
ployees for managerial, supervisor, administra- 
tive, clerical, and technical jobs. 

My bill would help ensure that American tax- 
payers' money is not used to further discrimi- 
nation in Ireland. At no time should the United 
States support anti-Catholic discrimination, but 
in particular during this era of extreme budget 
constraints we must ensure that every dollar is 
utilized effectively. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE FEDERAL 
BUDGET STRUCTURE ACT OF 1991 


HON. WILLIAM F. CLINGER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, today | intro- 
duced the Federal Budget Structure Act of 
1991. 

Before describing the provisions of this leg- 
islation, however, | wish to express my appre- 
ciation for the valuable assistance of Charles 
Bowsher, the Comptroller General, and his 
staff in helping to develop this legislation. The 
Comptroller continues to play a valuable lead- 
ership role in improving our antiquated finan- 
cial management practices. 

The Federal Budget Structure Act simply 
seeks to identify, define, and present separate 
operating and capital components of the Fed- 
eral budget, and to distinguish between Fed- 
eral funds and trust funds, while maintaining a 
unified budget. It is not yet a perfect piece of 
legislation, but hopefully it will help fuel a 
needed debate. 

Mr. Speaker, let me reiterate that this legis- 
lation seeks to retain a unified budget. This 
proposal does not attempt to reduce the Fed- 
eral budget deficit through more smoke and 
mirrors by taking capital expenditures off- 
budget. A unified budget is maintained. 

This legislation seeks to provide what the 
existing budget does not—adequate informa- 
lion on the revenues, expenditures, surplus/ 
deficit amounts, and financing requirements 
for capital activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It also attempts to provide a distinction 
between Federal funds and trust funds, and 
between capital and operating activities in a 
manner which does not hinder identifying the 
resources needed to meet the Government's 
capital infrastructure needs. 

The benefits of a capital budget are many. 
The private sector and a large majority of 
State and local governments have set a finan- 
cial example of the direction the Federal Gov- 
ernment should follow. A capital budget: 

Focuses attention to a greater degree on 
the deteriorating physical infrastructure of the 
Nation and allows us to make more rational in- 
vestment decisions; 

Promotes intergenerational equity by bur- 
dening future generations with debt service 
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only for activities that provide future tangible 
benefits—capital; 

Provides more equitable budget treatment of 
capital activities by avoiding the current front- 
€: loading of the full costs in the first year; 

Shows that borrowing to finance capital in- 
vestments is accompanied by an increase in 
the Nation's assets. 

A capital budget that remains part of the 
unified budget may also help us better define 
"What is a balanced budget?" As we move in 
the direction of a balanced budget, we need to 
more fully explore whether it makes sense for 
the Federal Government to balance its annual 
budget under current bookkeeping practices. 

Efforts to improve Federal financial manage- 
ment and better identify capital activities will 
bear directly on the quality and clarity of the 
financial information that we use to make 
budget decisions. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, Congress continues 
to debate reducing the Federal budget deficit, 
budget process reform, and more. However, 
all this may be to no avail unless we recog- 
nize the most fundamental problem—the lack 
of accurate, timely, and comprehensive Fed- 
eral financial information. 


THE QUALITY CHILD CARE 
DEMONSTRATION ACT 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today with Representative NANCY JOHNSON, of 
Connecticut, to reintroduce the Quality Child 
Care Demonstration Act. This legislation is de- 
signed to establish a model child care grant 
program. 

In the sweeping child care legislation 
passed last Congress, one of the major prin- 
ciples at the foundation of the bill was that 
parents, States, and localities аге better 
decisionmakers than the Federal Government 
on how to care for children. 

The idea behind the Quality Child Care 
Demonstration Act is to identify successful 
child care centers at the local level and use 
their expertise to set up a network of commu- 
nity and family day care centers. There is a 
wealth of good, practical ideas and experience 
already out there in the private sector which 
we should try to tap into. This legislation is an 
outgrowth of the child care challenge cam- 
paign conducted in Ventura County with Con- 
gresswoman NANCY JOHNSON. 

The legislation we are reintroducing pro- 
vides a mechanism for local initiatives and ex- 
pertise to be recognized and then applied to 
other areas. Under the bill, outstanding child 
care centers would receive block grants to 
provide support and training for other centers 
in their area. 

During the 101st Congress, the Quality 
Child Care Demonstration Act was included in 
the House of Representatives' child care legis- 
lation, but was unfortunately dropped in the 
conference in the final weeks of the second 
session. 

With the passage of major child care legisla- 
tion last Congress, it will be the responsibility 
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of the 102d Congress to oversee the imple- 
mentation of the law, identify its shortcomings, 
correct its flaws, and ensure that the founding 

nciples of the law are realized to their fullest 
extent. The Quality Child Care Demonstration 
Act is designed for such a purpose, and | en- 
courage my colleagues to join in our efforts to 
bring the finest child care available to all fami- 
lies by cosponsoring this important legislation. 


DECLARATION OF EL SALVADOR 
HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, the need for free- 
dom loving people to strongly support the ef- 
forts of EI Salvadors President Alfredo 
Christiani in his countrys brave struggle 
against the Marxist FMLN has been recently 
memorialized by a declaration signed by the 
Presidents of Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica. | am pleased to share 
with my colleagues the text of this important 
document: 

"DECLARATION ON EL SALVADOR" ISSUED BY 
THE CENTRAL AMERICAN PRESIDENTS IN 
PUNTA ARENAS, COSTA RICA ON 17 DECEM- 
BER 1990 


The Presidents of Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua, aware of the dif- 
ficult situation that prevalls in the fraternal 
nation of El Salvador, а situation that was 
worsened over the past few days due to the 
actions of the FMLN (Farabundg Marti Na- 
tional Liberation Front), which have af- 
fected the civilian population and have led 
to a qualitative escalation of the armed con- 
flict through the FMLN's use of sophisti- 
cated and highly destructive weapons; 

Recalling the commitments of the Central 
American governments within the esquipulas 
process with regard to their commitment to 
promote a cease-fire and national reconcili- 
ation and according to which dialogue should 
prevail over violence and reason over rancor, 
taking into account that the corresponding 
governments would begin & dialogue with all 
disarmed opposition groups and with those 
that have embraced the amnesty law, “, .. . 
and to conduct all the necessary efforts to 
attain an effective cease-fire within the 
framework of the constitution;"’ 

Once again, recognizing the efforts of Sal- 
vadoran President Alfredo Cristiani since 1 
June 1989 to end the Salvadoran armed con- 
flict through dialogue with the FMLN and to 
attain full incorporation of this armed, rebel 
group into the peaceful and democratic life 
of the country; 

Reiterating that peace, freedom, democ- 
racy, and development are based on respect 
for a country’s legal, constitutional order, 
which should be modified only through the 
corresponding legal means and by the legiti- 
mate authorities elected by and representing 
the people’s sovereign will as freely ex- 
pressed in the election processes; 

Reasserting the need for peace that has re- 
sulted from reconciliation and permanent 
stability throughout Central America to at- 
tain the social and economic development 
our nations demand and that we cannot at- 
tain due to the existence of conflicts in some 
of the region's countries, and especially due 
to the situation that prevails in El Salvador; 

Taking into account that the dialogue 
process between the Salvadoran Government 
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and the FMLN has been hindered by the 
FMLN’s persistent, violent actions; 

Recalling the San Isidro de Coronado dec- 
laration in which it was decided to involve 
the international community in the Salva- 
doran peace process through the presence of 
the United Nations Secretary General, who 
was called upon to take the necessary ac- 
tions for the dialogue between the Salva- 
doran Government and the FMLN to be re- 
sumed, and to contribute toward the success- 
ful development of that dialogue; 

Praising and recognizing the valuable par- 
ticipation of UN Secretary General Javier 
Perez de Cuellar, under whose auspices the 
Geneva agreement was signed on April 1989, 
which allows the resumption of the Salva- 
doran peace process and in which the two 
sides have asserted their good faith and will- 
ingness to seek a definitive solution to the 
armed conflict through negotiations; 

Emphasizing the constructive position the 
Salvadoran Government, which has agreed to 
hold open and serious talks on all topics in- 
cluded in the peace process agenda, including 
that of the Salvadoran armed forces, the ex- 
istence of which is established by the con- 
stitution; 

Stating that the FMLN's attitude within 
the dialogue has prevented attaining a 
prompt solution to the armed conflict and 
that the FMLN's new offensive violates the 
agreement on human rights signed in San 
Jose, Costa Rica on 16 July 1990 which estab- 
lished а commitment to prevent all actions 
or practices that endanger people's lives, 
honor, safety, and freedom; 

Тһе Presidents of Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Nícaragua agree; 

1. To support the Salvadoran people's will 
for peace, democracy, and reconciliation, 
which has repeatedly been expressed over the 
past few years through honest and pluralist 
elections. 

2. To recognize the Salvadoran Govern- 
ment's political resolve and compliance with 
the commitments to attain peace and de- 
mocracy within the framework of the proce- 
dure to establish firm and lasting peace in 
Central America of Esquipulas II and subse- 
quent declarations, especially those of Tela 
and San Isidro de Coronado. 

3. To reassert their resolute support for 
Salvadoran President Alfredo Cristiani and 
his reiterated and continuing efforts to at- 
tain peace through peaceful means, such as 
dialogue and negotiations. 

4. To reiterate the need to immediately 
and effectively fulfill the agreement on 
human rights and to praise President 
Cristiani's firm resolve in this regard. 

5. To recognize and emphasize the valuable 
efforts of the U.N. Secretary General Direc- 
tor toward a peaceful solution to the Salva- 
doran conflict, which threatens peace and 
stability in Central America. 

6. To condemn the violent actions of the 
FMLN, which have inflicted death and grief 
upon the Salvadoran civilian population and 
serious damage upon the country's economic 
infrastructure. 

7. To demand that the FMLN immediately 
halt the use of sophisticated weapons, such 
as those used in its recent offensive, and to 
ask the U.N. observer group in Central 
America to promptly conduct the necessary 
investigations to ascertain the origin of the 
aforementioned weapons. 

8. To vigorously demand that the FMLN 
observe an immediate and effective cease- 
fire, thus proving its political resolve to 
reach agreements that would lead to firm 
and lasting peace in the region, as soon as 
possible and to demand that the FMLN re- 
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frain from hindering elections, give up the 
armed struggle, and rejoin the democratic 
life of the country. 

To ask all the people and governments of 
the world: 

1. To firmly and resolutely support this 
Central American Government's initiative, 
the legitimate expression of the will of its 
people. 

2. To contribute with the efforts toward 
convincing the FMLN of the absolute need to 
negotiate and take advantage of the willing- 
ness to talk shown by the Salvadoran Gov- 
ernment to attain peace. 

3. To contribute, as а means of promoting 
the process for а peaceful solution of the 
conflict, by ceasing all military, economic, 
logistical, and public assistance that the 
FMLN still enjoys in various parts of the 
world. 

For their part, the presidents commit 
themselves to: 

1. Supporting with their actions the nego- 
tiations carried out under the auspices of the 
U.N. Secretary General. 

2. Becoming & follow-up mechanism in the 
negotiating process between the government 
and the FMLN to contribute toward promot- 
ing the objectives proposed to achieve а 
peaceful and democratic solution in El Sal- 
vador, in accordance with agreements 
reached by the parties. 

3. Conducting efforts directly, and through 
Central American diplomatic representatives 
before the U.N. Secretary General and Secu- 
rity Council and the OAS Permanent Council 
and Secretary General, to obtain their sup- 
port for this initiative. Also to request polit- 
ical and material support for this initiative 
from governments, churches, and other orga- 
nizations. 

4. Supporting these efforts and promoting 
intensive diplomatic activity, in a joint and 
coordinated manner, before the entire inter- 
national community, particularly before 
those governments that have links and inter- 
ests in the Salvadoran conflict. 

5. Instructing foreign ministers to agree, 
аз soon as possible, on measures and actions 
to attain the objectives specified in this doc- 
ument. 

Finally, the presidents agree on stressing 
the urgency of immediately putting an end 
to the conflict, the continuation of which 
can only bring more mogrning to the people 
of Central America. 

Puntarenas, Costa Rica. 

17 December 1990 

(Signed) Marco Vinicio Cerezo Arevalo, 
President of Guatemala, Rafael Leonardo 
Callejas, President of Honduras, Violeta 
Barrios de Chamorro, President of Nica- 
ragua, Rafael Angel Calderon Fournier, 
President of Costa Rica. 

The declaration was also signed by Salva- 
doran President Alfredo Cristiani, and Pan- 
amanian President Guillermo Endara, as 
honor witness and observer. 


THE EXTON BYPASS 
HON. RICHARD T. SCHULZE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 

Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today be- 
fore this distinguished body that ! may bring to 
the attention of the newly assembled 102d 
Congress the paramount infrastructure con- 
cem of my constituents in Pennsylvania—the 
Exton bypass. 
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Unprecedented commercial and industrial 
growth in the rural and suburban areas be- 
tween the port of Philadelphia and Lancaster, 
PA, have swollen surface transportation de- 
mands far beyond the capacity of U.S. Route 
30 where it passes through Exton, PA. West 
of Exton, Route 30 is a four-lane expressway; 
east of Exton, traffic flows on a modern high- 
way with fully controlled access. The 5.5-mile 
segment of U.S. Route 30 which passes 
through the heart of Exton is the weak link in 
this highway of national importance. It is a 
transportation coronary of congestion and 
gridlock. 

The solution is the Exton bypass. It will 
complete the U.S. Route 30 corridor by con- 
necting the Coatesville-Downingtown bypass 
to U.S. Route 202. Sixty percent of the Route 
30 traffic which staggers through Exton from 
stop light to stop light, neither originates nor 
ends in Exton. Local and other passthrough 
traffic is forced into diversionary routes which 
swells feeder roads and arteries into gridlock. 
The Exton bypass will whisk at least 60 per- 
cent of the current traffic along highways of 
limited access and fully controlled access de- 
sign. 

The Exton bypass will do much more than 
provide the much-needed relief of traffic con- 
gestion. The Exton bypass also brings greater 
safety, ease of access to public transportation, 
and commercial infrastructure to southeastern 
Pennsylvania. Currently, all trucks hauling be- 
tween the Philadelphia port and Lancaster 
must rubberneck through Exton. Traffic studies 
have documented an extremely disproportion- 
ate volume of trucks on Route 30. This condi- 
tion has led to a high rate of truck accidents 
which would be tremendously reduced by con- 
struction of the Exton bypass. 

The Exton bypass will also improve connec- 
tions between private vehicle commuters and 
public transportation. Two commuter rail sta- 
tions, the Southeastern Pennsylvania Trans- 
portation Authority's [SEPTA] R5 line and Am- 
trak's Harrisburg/ Philadelphia line interface 
with the Route 30 corridor. By relieving in- 
tense congestion in the vicinity of these sta- 
tions, rail commuters will have more efficient 
access to rail and bus options which will fur- 
ther reduce road traffic in the region. 

Finally, by offering efficient movement of 
personnel and materials, the Exton bypass will 
bring surface infrastructure 
needs closer to current commercial demands 
and facilitate additional commercial growth. 

The severe need for construction of the 
Exton bypass has garnered broad and signifi- 
cant Private contributors have do- 
nated $5 million for improvements along the 
existing Route 30, which will be the business 
loop of Route 30 after the bypass is com- 
pleted. The Chester County Planning Commis- 
Sion has identified the Exton bypass as its top 
infrastructure objective. SEPTA's Louis J. 
Gambaccini, chief operations officer and gen- 
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efits the bypass will yield. The Pennsylvania 
Department of Transportation has already 
spent $33 million for engineering designs, re- 
locating major utility lines and pipes and has 
currently acquired about 80 percent of the 
needed rights of way. Last, U.S. Department 
of Transportation Secretary Samuel K. Skinner 
voiced direct support for construction of the 
Exton bypass. 

With such broad support for constructing the 
Exton bypass, | was hopeful and optimistic 
about its imminent materialization. In the 
meanwhile however, the feeble link of U.S. 
Route 30 where it passes through Exton, PA, 
handles more daily and peak hour traffic than 
the nearest parallel interstate, the Pennsylva- 
nia Turnpike near the Downingtown inter- 
change. 

With current Federal budget constraints, 
only the most critical infrastructure needs 
should get priority funding. The Exton bypass 
meets and exceeds that description. 1 urge 
continued commitment at all levels for support 
of this most worthy use of taxpayers' money. 
Now is the time for constructing the Exton by- 
pass. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARTS AND 
HUMANITIES 


HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, today 1 am intro- 
ducing legislation which will create a Cabinet 
office for the arts and humanities within the 
executive branch. Not only would such an 
agency be an asset to the administration, but 
it would verify the idea that our country should 
have a federally funded national program dedi- 
cated solely to the enhancement of its own 
cultural heritage. 

Mr. Speaker, why do we need a Secretary 
of the Arts and Humanities? Being a former 
student and professor of the fine arts, | have 
experienced the tremendous impact that artis- 
tic ventures have on society. Now, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, | am able to advocate the 
funding of cultural programs on a national 
level. 1 realize that the Federal Government 
promotes the work of artists through the na- 
tional endowments. However, this small 
amount of support is just not enough. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1965, the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities was created 
by Congress. Since its establishment, it has 
received strong, bipartisan support over e 
years, both in Congress and in the White 
House. Presidents Johnson, Nixon, Ford, and 
Carter, who were men of strongly different phi- 
losophies on the purpose and function of Gov- 
ernment, all approved a congressional dec- 
laration that financial assistance for the arts 
and humanities is a proper responsibility of the 
Federal Government in ing and en- 
riching the human mind and spirit, and in fos- 
tering the creativity of the American people. 
Those Presidents requested increased 
amounts of support for our cultural heritage 
and development; and each year Congress 
overwhelmingly approved such increases. 

Mr. Speaker, did you know that only one- 
half of 1 percent of the Bush administration's 
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fiscal year 1991 budget is directed toward 
support of the arts? We must realize that 
these funds support all our country's major 
cultural programs. These include: The National 
Endowment for the Arts, the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, the Institute for Mu- 
seum Services, the Smithsonian Institution, 
the National Gallery of Art and the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts. 

As legislators, we have to ask ourselves: 
Can we justify the impact that these lean fund- 
ing levels will have in our districts? Can we af- 
ford to lose the programs that foster the arts 
and humanities, museums, aquariums, zoos, 
and botanical gardens? Can we afford to lose 
our historica! properties and programs that 
preserve our great works of art? 

Ideally, all segments of our society should 
have the opportunity to take part in the experi- 
ence of artistic expression and creativity. The 
Smithsonian Institution's fine collections and 
research services, as well as the programs 
under the jurisdiction of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, the National Endowment for 
the Humanities and the Institute for Museum 
Services provide direct return to Americans of 
all ethnic, social, economic, and educational 
levels. The benefits of these programs are re- 
alized in rural as well as urban America, by 
the old as well as the young. Thse agencies 
have helped to make participation in the cul- 
tural community more equitable and feasible 
for all segments of our society. This, however, 
is not enough. The Department of Arts and 
Humanities would ensure that all citizens were 
able to enjoy, learn, and benefit from the arts. 

American artists have served as some of 
our most important ambassadors to the entire 
world. Through their work, artists have histori- 
cally brought diverse cultures together. The 
shared experience of artistic expression and 
aesthetics creates the elements that enrich the 
soul and appeal to our higher instincts as 
human beings. American literature, music, per- 
forming and visual arts, and architecture are 
emulated all over the world. 

People need the arts. Public attendance at 
museums is tremendous and overflow crowds 
are not uncommon. Furthermore, іп these 
times when trade issues and competitivess 
are so heatedly dicussed, museums can and 
do make a unique and extraordinary contribu- 
tion. 
Mr. Speaker, there is an artistic deficit in 
this country. The Federal Government has an 
important responsibility to ensure the protec- 
tion of our cultural heritage. We cannot allow 
financial danger and fiscal preoccupation to 
outweigh artistic decisions and creative en- 
ergy. Our cultural institutions have continued 
to present innovative works, overwhelmingly 
high-quality performances and important out- 
teach and educational programs. The contin- 
ual financial struggle threatens the artistic 
freedom to invent, to take chances, and to 
present cultural activities to a broad range of 
our public. The Federal Government must 
continue to expand its small but vital role in 
the cultural integrity of our Nation. It is time to 
create a Cabinet-level office dedicated to the 
arts. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
TRIBUTE TO JANE BOECKMANN 


HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, it is almost 
impossible to think about California's San Fer- 
nando Valley without thinking of one of its 
leading citizens, Mrs. Jane Boeckmann. 

Mrs. Boeckmann is one of the most dy- 
namic people | have ever met. In her many 
roles as businesswoman, civic leader, philan- 
thropist, humanitarian, wife, and mother, she 
has touched the lives of thousands. 

Besides her full-time occupation of founder 
and publisher of Valley magazine, she is in- 
volved with many organizations. She serves 
on the board of trustees for the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Natural History; the board 
of directors for Excellence in Media; the board 
of directors of World of Opportunities, Inter- 
national; the Wave of Excellence Committee 
for Pepperdine University; the board of direc- 
tors for the 51st District Agricultural Associa- 
tion; the board of directors of Valley Pres- 
byterian Hospital; and the board of directors 
and Executive Committee at the Cultural 
Foundation, which she cofounded. 

Recently, while Congress was out of ses- 
sion, Mrs. Boeckmann was once again recog- 
nized for her many achievements when she 
was honored by the Valley Industry and Com- 
merce Association for the success of Valley 
magazine and its positive approach to journal- 
ism. It is only the most recent in a long series 
of accolades she has earned. 

Among her many honors, Mrs. Boeckmann 
has received the Daisy Award from the San 
Fernando Valley Girl Scouts Council; the 
Newsmaker of the Year Award from the Valley 
Press Club; the Circle Award from the Juve- 
nile Justice Connection; California Mother of 
the Year from American Mothers, Inc.; the 
Portraits in Excellence Award from B'nai B'rith; 
and the Patriotic Citizen of the Year Award 
from the Military Order of World Wars. In addi- 
tion, she is the only woman ever to receive 
the prestigious Fernando Award, given yearly 
for outstanding service to the San Fernando 
Valley. 

Mr. Speaker, !'тп sure you will agree with 
me that Jane Boeckmann has earned her 
many recognitions, and ask my colleagues to 
join me in saluting her for her outstanding 
work on behalf of her community. 


GOODWILL AND BROKEN 
PROMISES 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the savings and 
loan fiasco continues to be front page news in 
many States across the country. My home 
State of Illinois has seen the Federal Govern- 
ment take over dozens of thrifts with the cost 
being picked up by the American taxpayer. 
Unfortunately, the taxpayer may often be pick- 
ing up a tab that he need not be paying had 
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the Federal Government kept their promise 
with many S&L's in the first place. 

Such is the case of those thrifts that have 
supervisory goodwill on their books. In the 
early 1980's a number of savings institutions 
were asked by our Government to acquire ail- 
ing S&L's in order to help the Government and 
the taxpayers avert paying billions of dollars in 
bailout funds. These institutions did not get 
cash or FSLIC notes for taking on these ailing 
thrifts, but instead received what has become 
known as supervisory goodwill. Іп agreements 
with the Government, these acquiring thrifts 
were allowed to write off this goodwill over a 
period of 20 to 40 years. Their ability to help 
the Government and become involved in these 
transactions in the first place was premised 
upon this agreed treatment of supervisory 
goodwill. The savings institutions in question 
relied heavily on these agreements and would 
not have gotten involved in the transactions 
had there not been such agreements. 

Unfortunately, the 1989 thrift legislation 
broke the agreements and, as a result, is 
causing the unnecessary takeover of many in- 
stitutions all at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. The article that follows appeared in 
the December 22, 1990, Chicago Tribune and 
is an example of what the 1989 thrift legisla- 
tion has done to an S&L that helped the Fed- 
eral Government in time of need and later re- 
ceived less than appropriate thanks for its 
trouble. After such a sorry performance, no 
one can be blamed for not trusting the prom- 
ises of the Federal Government in the future. 

{From the Chicago Tribune, Dec. 22, 1990) 

OLYMPIC S&L CHIEF LOSES BATTLE, BUT NOT 
His CONVICTIONS 
(By Mike Dorning) 

John Lanigan likes to say he’s responsible 
for getting Office of Thrift Supervision Di- 
rector Timothy Ryan his job. 

Nevertheless, just over a week ago, Ryan 
put Lanigan, the chairman of Olympic Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association, out of his. 

For Lanigan, the man whose efforts to 
avert a government takeover of his $1 billion 
Berwyn thrift temporarily threw the entire 
savings and loan bailout into question, the 
Christmas season has been one of dis- 
appointment," to use the words that now 
come slowly from his mouth. 

Even so, а smile breaks out over his large, 
Irish face as he rumirates on the twin holi- 
day greetings he received from the federal 
government: the seizure of Olympic by the 
OTS, followed quickly by а Christmas card 
from George and Barbara Bush. 

Though he spent months in court unsuc- 
cessfully trying to block а takeover, the ar- 
rival of government agents to seize his thrift 
at the close of business on Dec. 14 “was a 
total surprise," says Lanigan. 

Stil a critic of the bailout, Lanigan, 55, 
says he has accepted the loss of Olympic as 
inevitable. T'here will be no more lawsuits. 

"Olympic is in the past now," he says. 
I'm hoping that what happened is in the 
best interests of the employees out there and 
depositors out there, but I've got to move 
оп.” 

At the time of the takeover, Lanigan was 
courting & corporate savior. Olympic itself 
had played that role before, and it was the 
institution's acquisitions of failing thrifts 
that led to its fall. 

During the 1980s, Olympic took over seven 
troubled thrifts. But a change in government 
&ccounting rules that previously had encour- 
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aged those mergers rendered Olympic and 
about 200 other thrifts insolvent. And while 
Lanigan can no longer hope to spare Olym- 
pic, he says he will continue to promote his 
own plan for avoiding government takeovers 
of other thrifts in the same situation. 

Each case should be looked at differently, 
not just say an institution has no net 
worth," Lanigan says. When you shut down 
an institution, you shut off credit. We con- 
centrated on student loans, consumer loans 
and car loans.” 

Lanigan asserts that Olympic had only $3 
million in bad loans at the time it closed. 
Still, Olympic statements indicate its tan- 
gible capital was a negative $102.5 million as 
of Oct. 31. 

For the thrifts that have become insolvent 
by acquiring weak institutions, Lanigan pro- 
poses the government replace the super- 
visory good will“ -an asset that existed only 
on paper—it granted, and then took away 
from, those thrifts with real assets now held 
by the Resolution Trust Corp., the govern- 
ment's manager of property and loans from 
failed S&Ls. In return, under Lanigan's pro- 
posal, the government would have stock in 
the S&Ls, which it could sell in better times. 

"That brings those assets into the normal 
flow of business. It's like taking used cars 
and, instead of putting them in the junk- 
yard, putting them in the car lot, where 
they'll be fixed and put back on the road," 
Lanigan says. 

Lanigan believes that kind of aid would 
have allowed Olympic to weather the reces- 
sion without a long-term 1088 to the govern- 
ment. He says he stands by an estimate he 
made in April that it will cost taxpayers at 
least $200 million to seize and resell Olympic. 

A spokesman for OTS said Friday the 
agency has no response to Lanigan's pro- 
posal. 

Before the bailout legislation, when the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corp. 
did not have the money to close thrifts, su- 
pervisory good will was an inducement of- 
fered to get strong institutions to take over 
weak ones to avoid insolvencies. The new, 
merged S&Ls could count that good will as 
an asset toward meeting capital require- 
ments, and they were given 25 to 40 years to 
write off the asset. 

But with Congress concerned about the re- 
liability of S&L assets, the bailout legisla- 
tion included a provision requiring thrifts to 
write off the supervisory good will within 
five years and barred them from using it to 
meet capital requirements. On Oct. 31, Olym- 
pic had $113.9 million of supervisory good 
will on its books. 

The rule change rendered Olympic insol- 
vent overnight. 

To Lanigan, the supervisory good will 
“looked like a carrot, but it turned out to be 
arsenic. If I'd known it was arsenic, I 
wouldn't have taken it.“ 

Lanigan filed suit against the rule, arguing 
it amounted to an unconstitutional “taking 
of property" without due process of law. Тһе 
lawsuit eventually was dismissed, but not 
until after a federal judge ruled in favor of 
Lanigan on another issue—that M. Danny 
Wall, who then headed the thrift bailout, had 
no power to close thrifts. 

The authors of the bailout legislation had 
sought to avoid a possibly embarrassing con- 
firmation hearing for Wall by allowing him 
to take the position without Senate ap- 
proval. 

The judge ruled the Constitution required 
confirmation from Congress, meaning the 
OT'S had no authority to act. 
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Ryan quickly was appointed and confirmed 
by the Senate for the post, and the issue be- 
came moot. 

Now, after three years as Illinois top S&L 
regulator during the 1970s and 14 years as 
Olympic's chief executive officer, Lanigan 
says he has no specific career plans, only а 
specific goal for the new year: Testifying be- 
fore Congress on the S&L bailout. 


VETERANS' EDUCATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


HON. TIMOTHY J. PENNY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. PENNY. Mr. Speaker, during the second 
session of the 101st Congress, we reached 
agreement with the other body on a com- 
promise measure concerning veterans' edu- 
cation and employment issues. Unfortunately, 
the session ended before final action could be 
taken on the agreement. Accordingly, the bill 
| am introducing today reflects that сот- 
promise and includes provisions derived from 
measures acted on during the 101st Con- 
gress—H.R. 4087, H.R. 4088, H.R. 4089, and 
S. 2100. The following is a brief summary of 
the major provisions included in the com- 
promise agreement. 

DEFINITION OF VIETNAM ERA VETERAN 

Section 1 of the compromise measure 
would amend section 2011(2)(B) of title 38 to 
extend the definition of a veteran of the Viet- 
nam era for eligibility purposes under Chapter 
41 (Job Counseling, Training, and Placement 
Service for Veterans) and Chapter 42 (Em- 
ployment and Training of Veterans) to Decem- 
ber 31, 1994. Under current law, this definition 
would expire on December 31, 1991, thus 
eliminating certain requirements for affirmative 
action for Vietnam era veterans and signifi- 
cantly reducing the number of Disabled Veter- 
ans Outreach Specialists [DVOP's]. 

Although section 1(c) of H.R. 4087, ap- 
proved by the House on July 10, 1990, would 
have extended the definition through Decem- 
ber 31, 1996, | believe the agreement reached 
with the other body is a good one. Section 
301 of S. 2100, as reported, would have 
amended section 2001 (2) of title 38, to extend 
the December 31, 1991, deadline only through 
December 31, 1993, and only for the purpose 
of the DVOP staffing level. It would not have 
protected the affirmative action requirements 
affecting Vietnam era veterans contained in 
Chapter 42 of title 38. The agreement | am in- 
troducing today will enable the Subcommittee 
on Education, Training and Employment to re- 
view DVOP staffing and other employment-re- 
lated issues during the 102nd Congress with- 
out interruption of current employment-related 
benefits and services for veterans. 

EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 

Section 2 of H.R. 4089, approved by the 
House on July 10, 1990, would have extended 
the benefits of DVA [Department of Veterans 
Affairs] educational and vocational counseling 
to servicepersons who are within 180 days of 
discharge or release from active duty. It would 
also have provided counseling for veterans not 
eligible for education benefits and who were 
discharged or released from active duty under 
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other than dishonorable conditions if not more 
than 1 year has elapsed since the date of their 
discharge or release. Under existing law, such 
counseling is available only to individuals who 
have eligibility for assistance under one of the 
education of rehabilitation programs adminis- 
tered by DVA. 

Legislation acted on by the Senate during 
the 101st Congress did not include any cor- 
responding provisions. However, Mr. Speaker, 
1 am pleased to report that our colleagues in 
the other body recognized the importance of 
providing these educational and vocational 
counseling services, and section 2 of the com- 
promise agreement includes these provisions. 
| wish to express my appreciation for their 
support. With significant reductions in military 
force levels a distinct possibility, it is important 
that DVA have the authority to furnish edu- 
cational and vocational counseling services to 
soon-to-be-discharged individuals and to vet- 
erans who are not eligible for other education 
and rehabilitation programs. This bill will pro- 
vide to our Nation's servicepersons and veter- 
ans deserved assistance in selecting appro- 
priate educational and career opportunities 
and in making a successful transition from 
military to civilian life. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION UNDER CHAPTER 31 

Section 2 of H.R. 4089 and section 303 of 
S. 2100, as reported, would have amended 
title 38 to allow DVA to extend vocational re- 
habilitation services and benefits to service- 
persons pending discharge from active duty, 
who have a service-connected disability, and 
who are being treated in private facilities or 
government facilities other than ones operated 
by the Department of Defense [DOD]. Under 
existing law, only those servicepersons being 
treated in DOD facilities are eligible for Chap- 
ter 31 vocational rehabilitation services and 
benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, both bodies agree it is appro- 
priate that Chapter 31 services be extended to 
service-disabled active duty military personnel 
even though they are being treated in non- 
DOD medical facilities. Section 3 of the com- 
promise measure will accomplish this and will 
permit comprehensive rehabilitation planning 
to be initiated during the period of medical 
care and treatment. | believe this will enable 
our Nation's disabled servicepersons and vet- 
erans to successfully achieve rehabilitation. 

Section 2 of H.R. 4089 would also have 
amended title 38 to provide the appropriate 
chapter 31 institutional monthly subsistance al- 
lowance to disabled veterans who are in un- 
compensated OJT [on-the-job training] pro- 
grams offered by State and local govern- 
ments. Under existing law, only disabled veter- 
ans in Federal Government OJT programs re- 
ceive this subsistance allowance. Legislation 
approved by the Senate during the 101st Con- 
gress did not contain a similar provision. How- 
ever, Mr. Speaker, the other body has again 
graciously accepted the House provision 
which is included in section 3 of the com- 
promise measure. Both bodies are in accord 
that disabled veterans in State and local gov- 
ernment uncompensated OJT programs de- 
serve the same consideration and subsistance 
allowance as their counterparts in similar Fed- 
eral programs. The bill | am introducing today 
corrects this inequity and provides the same 
level of benefits to all disabled veterans pursu- 
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ing uncompensated government ОЛ рго- 
grams. 
ELIMINATION OF OVERPAYMENT THROUGH WORK-STUDY 

Section 305 of S. 2100, as reported, would 
have amended title 38 to permit individuals to 
enter into an agreement to perform work-study 
services and to have the work-study allowance 
credited to an account receivable resulting 
from an overpayment of DVA education or 
rehabiliation benefits. H.R. 4089 did not have 
a similar provision. 

Section 6 of the compromise agreement in- 
cludes the Senate provision. Mr. Speaker, ! 
want to commend my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate for their work on this provision. This new 
authority will allow OVA to waive certain re- 
strictions on the number and periods of work- 
study service and the requirement to be in 
pursuit of a program of education, and will 
permit DVA to reduce an individual's overpay- 
ment by applying the amount payable for the 
work-study service to the debt owed the Gov- 
emment. As the other body has noted, both 
the Government and the individual will benefit, 
since this provision will allow persons, who 
may have available time but only limited finan- 
cial resources, to satisfy their obligations to 
DVA. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON VETERANS EMPLOYMENT ANO 
TRAINING 
Section 8 of the introduced bill would re- 
place the existing Secretary of Labor's Com- 
mittee on Veterans' Employment with an Advi- 
sory Committee on Veterans Employment and 
Training. This provision is substantially the 
same as that included in section 2 of H.R. 
4087. This restructuring will enable the Sec- 
retary of Labor and the Congress to make 
more informed decisions regarding the em- 
ployment and training needs of our Nation's 
veterans, and | appreciate the other body's 
support of the House provision. 
VETERANS READJUSTMENT APPOINTMENT PROGRAM 
Mr. Speaker, | am very pleased we were 
able to reach agreement with the other body 
on provisions related to the Veterans Read- 
justment Appointment [VRA] Program. Since 
the establishment of VRA under Executive 
Order 11397, issued by President Lyndon 
Johnson in 1968, this highly successful non- 
appointment authority has enabled 
hundreds of thousands of veterans to enter 
the Federal work force. Although we were un- 
able to agree on all points, many of the provi- 
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HONORING THE RETIREMENT OF 
JOSEPH T. KELLEY OF PITTS- 
FIELD, MA 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


оғ MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. CONTE. | rise today in recognition of 
Joseph T. Kelley, chairman of the board of the 
Berkshire Gas Co. of Pittsfield, MA, upon the 
occasion of his retirement as senior executive 
officer of that company after a long and distin- 
guished career. 

Joe Kelley is known nationally for his con- 
tributions to the natural gas industry. A deco- 
rated veteran with wide ranging experience in 
the utility field, his expertise has been vital to 
his industry and his business acumen has 
been instrumental in shaping the natural gas 
industry, especially in New England. 

He came to Pittsfield in 1953 as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Pittsfield 
Coal Gas Co. With the acquisition of Berkshire 
Gas of North Adams in 1954, Pittsfield Coal 
Gas came to be known as the Berkshire Gas 
Co. Under his leadership, the company ex- 
panded once again in 1958 with the acquisi- 
tion of the Greenfield Gas Light Co. Today, 
Berkshire Gas serves more than 30,000 cus- 
tomers in three counties, with assets that have 
grown more than 100 times since 1954. 

In addition to playing key roles in senior po- 
sitions with other New England gas utilities he 
has served as chairman of the New England 
Gas Association and president of the Guild of 
Gas Managers. In addition, he currently 
serves as chairman of Starbase Technologies 
of Pittsfield and as a director of the Berkshire 
Mutual Insurance Co. and EnergyNorth of 
Manchester, NH. 

| am proud to count Joe Kelley as a valued 
friend and constituent. He has labored long 
and hard both in business and in aiding others 
to achieve their full potential. He is a man 
among men, and | take this opportunity to sa- 
lute and congratulate him upon the occasion 
of his retirement. 


IN SUPPORT OF LEGISLATION TO 
ALLOW MEDICINES AND MEDI- 
CAL SUPPLIES TO BE EXPORTED 
TO CUBA 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation which would allow medi- 
cines, medical supplies and equipment to be 
exported to Cuba, notwithstanding the United 
States trade embargo against that country. 

Since 1962, the United States has, with few 
exceptions, prohibited trade and other rela- 
tions with Cuba. This legislation would provide 
a special humanitarian exemption to that em- 
bargo for the purpose of exporting much-need- 
ed medicines and medical supplies. 

Some of our colleagues may disagree about 
the best way to promote political reform and 
human rights in Cuba. | have, for many years, 
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argued that the United States could most ef- 
fectively pursue these goals by restoring diplo- 
matic and economic relations, thus giving us 
greater contact and leverage with the Cuban 
Government. 

Many in Congress and in the Bush adminis- 
tration, however, are moving in just the oppo- 
site direction, toward further restrictions on 
contacts between the United States and Cuba. 
| believe this approach is counterproductive 
and only serves to isolate the Cuban people 
even further from the dramatic changes occur- 
ting around the world. 

Regardiess of this difference of opinion, 
however, there should be no disagreement 
about one issue. People in need of medical 
supplies should not be denied our help simply 
because we disagree with their leaders. The 
United States, when acting in consonance with 
its highest principles, has traditionally been 
willing to extend such humanitarian assistance 
to other nations regardless of the ideologies of 
their leaders. This principle has not been hon- 
ored in our policy toward Cuba. 

The legislation | am proposing today—which 
was originally introduced by our late col- 
league, Congressman Mickey Leland—would 
make a special exception to the United States 
trade embargo against Cuba and would allow 
the export of medicines or medical supplies, 
instruments, or equipment. 

1 urge my colleagues to support this human- 
itarian legislation. 

The text of the legislation follows: 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. AMENDMENT TO EMBARGO AUTHOR- 
ITY IN THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1961. 

Section 620(а)(1) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2370(a)(1)) is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end of 
the second sentence the following “, except 
that any such embargo shall not apply with 
respect to the export of any medicines or 
medical supplies, instruments, or equip- 
ment". 

SEC. 2. LIMITATION ON EXISTING RESTRICTIONS 
ON TRADE WITH CUBA. 


Upon the enactment of this Act, any regu- 
lation, proclamation, or provision of law, in- 
cluding Presidential Proclamation 3447 of 
February 3, 1962, the Export Administration 
Regulations (15 CFR 368-399), and Cuban As- 
sets Control Regulations (31 CFR 515), that 
prohibits exports to Cuba or transactions in- 
volving exports to Cuba and that is in effect 
on the date of the enactment of this Act, 
shall not apply with respect to the export to 
Cuba of medicines or medical supplies, in- 
struments, or equipment. 

SEC. 3. LIMITATION ON THE FUTURE 
OF AUTHORITY. 

(a) EXPORT ADMINISTRATION ACT OF 1979.— 
After the enactment of thís Act, the Presi- 
dent may not exercise the authorities con- 
tained in the Export Administration Act of 
1979 to restrict the exportation to Cuba of 
medicines or medical supplies, instruments, 
or equipment, except to the extent author- 
ized by section 5(m) of that Act. 

(b) INTERNATIONAL. EMERGENCY ECONOMIC 
POWERS ACT.—After the enactment of this 
Act, the President may not exercise the au- 
thorities contained in section 203 of the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act to restrict the export to Cuba of medi- 
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cines or medical supplies, instruments, or 
equipment to the extent such authorities are 
exercised to deal with a threat to the econ- 
omy of the United States. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS ACT OF 1991 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, | am introducing 
today the Civil Rights Act of 1991. 

Since passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, this Nation has made great strides in 
providing greater opportunity in the workplace 
for all Americans. Yet, testimony taken during 
joint hearings of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee and the Education and Labor Committee 
during the last Congress revealed clearly that 
difficulties in the workplace still exist for 
women and minorities. In addition, the accom- 
plishments that have been made through dec- 
ades of struggle were placed in jeopardy by 
the Supreme Court by a series of restrictive 
and damaging civil rights decisions in 1989. 

Passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1991, is 
essential to give all women the same rights as 
those available to minorities, to overcome the 
roadblocks in civil rights that were raised by 
the Supreme Court's decisions, and to con- 
tinue moving forward toward the greater goal 
of equal opportunity for all Americans. There 
is no reason, in the last decade of the 20th 
century, that women and minorities should not 
be able to compete for jobs on an equal basis 
with other workers. There is no reason that 
the women of this country should not have the 
same rights as others to be compensated for 
the devastating effects of intentional, flagrant 
discrimination. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1991 essentially em- 
bodies the language of the Civil Rights Act of 
1990 as reported by the House Judiciary 
Committee last year. When this act is 
passed—at the beginning of another great 
decade of American history—it will provide the 
needed impetus to business to overcome the 
last vestiges of second class citizenship for 
women and minorities in the workplace, to en- 
sure a level playing field for all Americans, 
and to assure that our brothers and sisters are 
treated faily and equitably in their struggle for 
jobs equal to their skills and abilities. 

| want to point out one particular provision 
which was not in the bill as reported out by 
the committee last year, but which is included 
in this version. Over the past several months, 
we have heard opponents of this legislation 
charge that it would lead to the imposition of 
quotas in the workplace. There is no basis to 


way that this bill could be interpreted as re- 
quiring quotas. In fact, section 13 of last year's 
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clear language by specifying that it shall not 
be construed to "require or encourge" the 
adoption of quotas. Let us put this spurious 
and inflammatory issue to rest and consider 
what the bill actually says and does. 

Mr. Speaker, President Bush's veto last 
year of the Civil Rights Act of 1990 was a 
shocking affront to our Nation's longstanding 
bipartisan commitment to equal opportunity. 
Swift passage of this bill will give the adminis- 
tration a new chance to do the right thing, to 
place itself on the side of equality and 
progress, to set aside demagogic and divisive 
rhetoric. It is time for all of us to get about the 
business of helping make ours a nation that is 
“indivisible, with liberty and justice for all." | 
urge support for the Civil Rights Act of 1991. 


LIMITING CONGRESSIONAL TERMS 
HON. BOB STUMP 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. STUMP. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States that would provide for 4-year 
terms for Representatives and to limit the 
number of terms Representatives may serve 
to three. 

Limiting congressional terms would be the 
most effective way of returning Congress to 
the legislative body envisioned by our Found- 
ing Fathers—one of citizen legislators who 
truly represent the constituents they serve and 
who are committed to solving our Nation's 
problems. 

Currently, Members may spend one-half or 
more of every term running for reelection; cre- 
ating dilemmas for Members and leading 
many to question whether our actions are de- 
signed to promote real solutions to our coun- 
try's problems or are merely cynical election 
year maneuvers. 

Representatives serving only a limited time 
will have a greater incentive to focus their at- 
tention on policymaking to reform failed Gov- 
ernment programs and limit the size and com- 
plexity of the Federal bureaucracy in such a 
way as to benefit the people we serve. Less 
attention will be given to the creation of Fed- 
eral programs to address issues perceived by 
pollsters to be of benefit to one party or the 
other in the campaign arena. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe the House of Rep- 
resentatives can be a more effective and effi- 
cient instrument of the people if we spent 
more time on governance and less time run- 
ning for reelection. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS EQUIP- 
MENT MANUFACTURING; MADE 
IN THE U.S.A. 


HON. JOHN BRYANT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 
Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, several years 


telecommunications 
"we are still a leader in innovation." 
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Despite his optimistic assessment, recent in- 
formation released by the current Bush admin- 
istration indicates that a more ominous outlook 
is warranted. Last year, the United States 
again suffered record trade deficits. Trade 
deficits for telecommunications eq 
soared upwards toward $2 billion. Today, not 
one residential telephone instrucment—the de- 
vice pioneered by Alexander Graham Bell—is 
manufactured by an American company in the 
United States. | have drafted legislation to re- 
verse this trend. 

Today ! am introducing a bill to establish our 
Nation's policy with respect to telecommuni- 
cations equi manufacture. Our current 
policies—or the lack thereof—have resulted in 
increasing telecommunications trade deficits, 
as well as and worker disloca- 
tion in that industry, to say nothing of the ero- 
sion of American dominance of the tele- 
communications industry internationally and 
the related brain-drain. 

We have observed American firms like 
AT&T going offshore to manufacture residen- 
tial telephones and we have seen an increase 
in proposed joint venture activities between 
Bell operating companies and foreign tele- 
communications manufacturers. 

Our trade imbalance results from at least 
two misguided policies. First, the Republican 
administrations have permitted foreign nations, 
such as Japan, to bar high-quality, American- 
produced telecommunications equipment. Sec- 
ond, these same policy makers opened our 
trade doors to allow foreign manufacturers to 
make major inroads into our domestic mar- 
kets. 

The door of free trade must swing both 
ways. While foreign products pile up higher on 
our docks and in our stores, American jobs 
are exported overseas. This is not an idle no- 
tion; the Commerce Department has estimated 
that over two and one half million jobs were 
lost as a result of the trade deficit. 

In addition, American companies, lured by 
special tax breaks and low wages offered by 
third world nations, have migrated offshore 
enmasse. There these expatriate corporations 
turn back the clock to recreate sweatshops 
reminiscent of the 19th century. For example, 
in 1985 AT&T shut down the last plant in the 
United States—in Shreveport, LA—where resi- 
dential telephones were made. This operation 
is now located in Si » 

This is not an isolated plant closing. Since 
divestiture, AT&T has closed many of its oper- 
ations in the United States, costing us not only 
productive capacity, but also at least 18,000 
jobs. Companies such as AT&T apparently 
pledge allegiance to no flag. Their loyalty is to 
Short-term profit and shareholder satisfaction. 

In order to stop this exportation of domestic 
telecommunications manufacturing employ- 
ment and profit to foreign countries, | propose 
legislation to require the regional Bell operat- 
ing companies to manufacture in the United 
States any equipment they want to sell here. 
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and production. Under the terms of my bill, all 
these activities would take place in the United 
States. 

Іп my view, Congress should take steps 
now to redirect our national telecommuni- 
cations trade policy so that it benefits Amer- 
ica—its consumers and its workers. We must 
not forget that the telephone is a uniquely 
American instrument; it was invented here and 
our predecessors built the world's best com- 
munications network around it. 

| want to help give the competitive edge in 
international telecommunications back to 
America. Before we open telecommunications 
equipment manufacturing to more competition, 
want to make sure that those interested in 
reaping profit from such action take full advan- 
tage of the abundant technological and human 
resources available to them right here in the 
good old U.S.A. 

America can regain its preeminence in teie- 
communications trade if we look to our home- 
based resources. | invite my colleagues to join 
me in this effort to make America strong 
again, at least in this area of telecommuni- 
cations trade. 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Tele- 
communications Equipment Manufacturing 
Stimulation Act of 1991". 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(а) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) America's telecommunications system 
is of critical importance to our national de- 
fense; 

(2) а key element in maintaining our tele- 
communications system is ensuring that 
America possesses state-of-the-art  tele- 
communications equipment and customer 
premises equipment manufacturing capabil- 
ity; 

(3) in recent years, America has increas- 
ingly relied on foreign production to meet its 
telecommunications equipment апа cus- 
tomer premises equipment needs; 

(4) foreign firms are capturing a growing 
share of the American firms have increas- 
ingly turned to overseas production; 

(5) investment in domestic manufacturing 
capacity has diminished, raising serious 
questions about America's continued ability 
to satisfy its telecommunications equipment 
and customer premises equipment needs in 
times of crisis; and 

(6) experience in recent years with other 
key industries such as computer and semi- 
conductor technology demonstrates the high 
price when America falls behind other na- 
tions in research and development and in in- 
vestment in manufacturing capability. 

(b) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this Act 
аге— 

(1) to assure that America's 
telecommunciations manufacturing capabil- 
ity is not further diminished by requiring do- 
mestic manufacture and production of tele- 
communications equipment and customer 
premises equipment by all former Bell oper- 
ating companies, to the extent they are al- 
lowed to engage in the manufacture of tele- 
communications equipment and customer 
premises equipment; 

(2) to ensure that the necessary domestic 
telecommunications manufacturing capabil- 
ity so essential to the Nation's defense re- 
mains intact; 
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(3) to encourage domestic investment by 
both American and foreign firms desiring to 
engage in the manufacture of telecommuni- 
cations equipment and customer premises 
equipment; 

(4) to improve America's trade deficit and 
balance of payments records; and 

(5) to produce and maintain additional 
skilled manufacturing jobs for American 
workers, while avoiding massive subsidiza- 
tion by the Federal Government, so that 
short-term costs borne by customers rep- 
resent an investment in long term increased 
competition and national security. 

SEC. 3. ang apes OF DOMESTIC PRODUC- 

It shall be unlawful for a Bell operating 
company to use any means or instrumental- 
ity of interstate commerce to sell or lease or 
to provide for sale or lease, directly or 
through any subsidiary or affiliate— 

(1) any telecommunications equipment 
manufactured, directly or indirectly, by any 
Bell operating company, unless such equip- 
ment was manufactured in the United 
States, or 

(2) any customer premises equipment man- 
ufactured, directly or indirectly, by any Bell 
operating company, unless such equipment 
was manufactured in the United States. 

SEC. 4. ENFORCEMENT BY SECRETARY OF COM- 
МЕНСЕ. 


(а) GENERAL AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE.— The Secretary of Commerce 

(1) shall be responsible for the enforcement 
of the requirements of this Act, 

(2) snall, within six months after the date 
of enactment of this Act, prescribe such reg- 
ulations, and provide such exemptions there- 
from, as may be necessary for the effective 
enforcement of such requirements and the 
prevention of shortages in the supply of tele- 
communications equipment; 

(3) may assess civil penalties pursuant to 
subsection (b); 

(4) shall make the reports required by sub- 
section (c); 

(5 may conduct such investigations and 
hearings, take such testimony, and receive 
such evidence as may be necessary to carry 
out this Act; and 

(6) for such purposes, may— 

(A) administer oaths or affirmations to 
witnesses; 

(B) secure directly from any department or 
agency of the United States information nec- 
essary to carry out this Act; and 

(C) issue subpoenas requiring the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of evi- 
dence, which subpoenas shall be enforceable 
by order of an appropriate district court of 
the United States. 

(b) CIVIL PENALTIES.—(1) Whenever it shall 
appear to the Secretary of Commerce that 
any Bell operating company has violated the 
requirements of this Act, the Secretary of 
Commerce may bring an action in a United 
States district court to seek, and the court 
shall have jurisdiction to impose, a civil pen- 
alty to be paid by such Bell operating com- 
pany, or any person aiding and abetting the 
violation of such Bell operating company. 
Such a penalty shall be payable into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

(2) The amount of such penalty shall be de- 
termined by the court in light of the facts 
and circumstances, but shall not exceed 
three times the amount of profits obtained 
by the Bell operating company in the trans- 
action or transactions that are the basis of 
the complaint. 

(3) If a Bell operating company upon whom 
such a penalty is imposed shall fail to pay 
such penalty within the time prescribed in 
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the court’s order, the Secretary of Commerce 
shall refer the matter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral who shall recover such penalty by ac- 
tion in the appropriate United States dis- 
trict court. 

(c) ANNUAL REPORTS.—(1) The Secretary of 
Commerce shall, not later than six months 
after the date of enactment of this Act and 
annually thereafter, submit a report to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
of the Senate on the state of the Nation’s do- 
mestic telecommunications equipment man- 
ufacturing industry. Such report shall 
include— 

(A) an evaluation of the continuing need 
for imposing the requirements of this Act; 

(B) recommendations as to amendments to 
this Act or any other law necessary to en- 
hance and increase the manufacture of tele- 
communications and customer premises 
equipment within the United States; and 

(C) recommendations as to necessary regu- 
latory treatment of such equipment pur- 
chases, sales, and other transactions, in ad- 
dition to those set forth in section 5 of this 
Act. 

(2) In carrying out any investigation for 
purposes of preparing the report under para- 
graph (1), the Secretary of Commerce may 
secure the assistance of United States Gov- 
ernment agencies having responsibilities in 
telecommunications and related matters, in- 
cluding (but not limited to) the Federal 
Communications Commission, the National 
Telecommunications and Information Ай- 
ministration, and the Bureau of the Census. 
SEC. 5. DISALLOWANCE OF FOREIGN EQUIPMENT 

COSTS BY FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION, 

In determining whether any charge, prac- 
tice, classification, or regulation of any com- 
mon carrier under title П of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 is or will be just and reason- 
able, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion shall exclude from any computation of 
the cost of providing the service in question 
the costs of procurement of any tele- 
communications equipment or customer 
premises equipment that is not manufac- 
tured in the United States. 

SEC. 6. DEFINITIONS. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—As used in this Act— 

(1) TELECOMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT.—The 
term ''telecommunications equipment” has 
the same meaning as such term has in the 
Modification of Final Judgment. 

(2) CUSTOMER PREMISES EQUIPMENT.—The 
term customer premises equipment“ has 
the same meaning given such term in the 
Modification of Final Judgment. 

(3) BELL OPERATING COMPANIES.—The term 
“Bell operating company" has the same 
meaning as such term has in the Modifica- 
tion of Final Judgement, except that such 
term does not include any centralized orga- 
nization for the provision of engineering, re- 
search, and administrative services, the 
costs of which are shared by such operating 
companies or their affiliates. 

(4) MANUFACTURED.—The term manufac- 
tured" means each of the processes, other 
than specifying generic or functional charac- 
teristics of equipment, that are involved in 
bringing equipment into production and in- 
cludes engineering design, product develop- 
ment, testing, manufacturing, engineering, 
and production. 

(5) MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES.— 
Equipment is manufactured in the United 
States" only if (A) such equipment is assem- 
bled in the United States, and (B) substan- 
tially all of the total cost of such equipment, 
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including components, indirect costs, re- 
search, development, and labor, has been in- 
curred in the United States. 

(6) UNITED STATES.—The term “United 
States” when used in a geographical sense, 
includes the United States and any place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

(7) MODIFICATION OF FINAL JUDGMENT.—The 
term “Modification of Final Judgment” 
means the judgment entered August 24, 1982, 
in United States v. Western Electric, Civil 
Action Numbered 82-0192 (United States Dis- 
trict Court, District of Columbia). 

(b) 1984 АСТ DEFINITIONS APPLY.—Except as 
provided in subsection (a), terms used in this 
Act shall have the same meaning as is given 
such terms under the Communications Act 
of 1934. 

SEC. 7. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This Act shall take effect on the date of 

the enactment of this Act. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
RELATING TO THE DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT 


HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, as an urgent 
matter, | am introducing at this time, two bills 
relating to the Defense Production Act. 

REVIVING DEFENSE PRODUCTION AUTHORITIES 

The first bill would revive the authorities of 
the act, which expired on October 20, 1990, 
and extend these authorities until June 30, 
1991. It is in the nature of a simple extension 
of the law that evolved since 1950, and was 
in effect throughout the 101st Congress, ex- 
cept for the fact that the bill is retroactive to 
the date of expiration. 

HOUSE-PASSED AMENDMENTS OF 1990 

The second bill is identical to the DPA bill 
that the House passed on September 24, 
1990, by a bipartisan vote of 295 to 119 (H.R. 
486). The only change to that bill is in the 
short title, which designates the bill as “The 
Defense Production Act Amendments of 
1991,” rather than 1990, as in last year’s bill. 

WHY EARLY ACTION IS NEEDED 

During consideration of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act in the 101st Congress, this body was 
informed repeatedly that the act should be 
continued without interruption. We were also 
urged by the administration to amend the act 
to modernize the statute and permit additional 
actions to be taken to enhance the defense in- 
dustrial base and the Nation's energy security. 
The House bill, on the basis of cooperation by 
several committees, accomodated nearly all of 
the administration's requests. 

During the final stages of consideration of 
the conference report on H.R. 486, Secretary 
of Defense Cheney addressed to the Speaker 
a letter stating: 

Since the commencement of Operation 
Desert Shield, we have been using DPA au- 
thority at least once a day to ensure that 
DoD orders for important items are filled in 
advance of competing commercial orders. We 
have ordered a wide variety of items under 
DPA ranging from night vision goggles to 
electronic countermeasures and radomes, 
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from missile containers to skin decon- 
tamination kits for chemical warfare. (Let- 
ter from the Secretary of Defense, October 
24, 1990). 

As this body is aware, the House approved 
seven DPA bills in 1990, including three ex- 
tensions, the substantive amendments (H.R. 
486), the conference report and two corrective 
concurrent resolutions, Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the conference report on the measure 
(House Report 101-933), after passing the 
House by voice vote on October 24, 1990, 
was not taken up in the Senate prior to ad- 
journment. As a result, the DPA expired as of 
October 20. 

The press has since reported on a wide va- 
riety of materiel required by our troops in the 
Persian Gulf (see, for example, "Pentagon 
Speeds Development, Production of Arms for 
Gulf Use," Washington Post, December 24, 
1990, page A1). 

Under circumstances well known to all, 1 be- 
lieve this House should take the earliest pos- 
sible action on the extension. As to the sub- 
stantive amendments, | hope that the 1990 
House-passed bill provides a firm basis for 
consideration and ultimate passage of the en- 
hanced Defense Production Act for the 1990's. 


SALUTE TO MARIAN LA FOLLETTE 


HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring to my colleagues' attention to recent re- 
tirement of an outstanding legislator, California 

Marian La Follette. 

Marian served for a decade in the State leg- 
islature, and earned a reputation for hard 
work, her skills as a negotiator, and as an in- 
fluential lawmaker. As l'm sure we'll all agree, 
those are skills a legislator needs to be suc- 
cessful, no matter in which arena those skills 
are used. 

During her tenure in Sacramento, Marian 
worked hard on many issues, but con- 
centrated her attention on three concerns of 
special interest: education, transportation, and 
criminal justice. Although she has not been 
successful—yet—she has been a leader in the 
long-overdue goal of breaking up the massive 
Los Angeles Unified School District into small- 
er districts more responsive to the community. 

She is also a political survivor, having had 
her district carved out from under her not once 
but twice. Despite the odds, she carried on 
her fight for her principals and continued to 
win re-election. 

Marian also can boast of many other ac- 
complishments, including her service as presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Community College 
District's Board of Trustees, public interest di- 
rector for the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
of San Francisco, vice chair of the National 
Advisory Council for Career Education, presi- 
dent of the Volunteer League of the San Fer- 
nando Valley and founding and charter presi- 
dent of the Northridge Guild of Children's Hos- 


Nr. Speaker, I'm sure | speak for all my col- 
leagues in wishing Marian and her husband, 
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John, well, and in hoping they are finally able 
to find the time for the fishing, camping, and 
sailing they enjoy. She has truly earned her 
retirement. 


REINTRODUCING THE 
PRIVATIZATION OF ART ACT 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, if C-Span ever 
decided to produce a show called "Congres- 
sional Bloopers and Practical Jokes", last ses- 
sion's National Endowment for the Arts [NEA] 
reauthorization surely would claim a starring 
role. The lengthy debate filled the airways with 
countless bloopers while the final package 
proved to be one big practical joke. Less than 
2 months after its passage, NEA Chairman 
John Frohnmayer refused to uphold the legis- 
lation's decency provision, declaring that he 
will not be the Nation's decency czar. 

| agree with Chairman Frohnmayer—he 
should not be a decency czar. | also believe 
that the American people should not be forced 
to sponsor specific works created by a select 
few. But as long as there is public funding for 
the arts, this will be the case. The NEA will 
continue to impose Government standards on 
art with or without decency provisions, and the 
American taxpayer will forever be required to 
finance these standards. Because it can offer 
only limited funding, the NEA must be selec- 
tive, and, in turn, must institute standards. 
These standards are determined by Govern- 
ment officials like Mr. Frohnmayer who issue 
grant decisions according to their definitions of 
artistic merit. So while Chairman Frohnmayer 
may not want to be a decency czar, he is in- 
evitably our Nation's art critic, and we are his 
patrons. | suggest we return American art to 
the eyes of its beholders and take it away 
from the meddlesome hands of bureaucrats. 
Therefore, 1 am reintroducing the Privatization 
of Art Act, a bill which would eliminate the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts. 

Abolishing the NEA would not mean the de- 
mise of American art. On the contrary, it would 
signal the beginning of creative independence. 
The $175 million lost in public funds could 
easily be recovered by the private sector 
where $7 billion is spent on arts advancement 
each year. More artists could gain access to 
this money as it no longer would be tied up in 
NEA matching funds arrangements. And fi- 
nally, not one penny of that money would be 
contingent on Government approval. So with- 
out the NEA, American artists would in effect 
be freed of Government intervention, Mr. 
Frohnmayer would not be crowned decency 
czar, and Congress would have one less prac- 
tical joke to play on its constituency. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF A BILL ТО 
PROVIDE A PROGRAM OF МА- 
TIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, nearly 50 years 
ago, my father stood in this Chamber and 
called for a program of national health insur- 
ance. The Murray-Wagner-Dingell national 
health insurance bill would have cured one of 
today's most pressing : The lack of 
health insurance for tens of millions of Ameri- 
cans. 

| have introduced a national health insur- 
ance bill during each of the 17 
that | have served this body. Today | intro- 
duced a similar bill because the need is great- 
er than ever. 

In the nearly half century following the end 
of World War 11, this Nation has often been the 
preeminent force in the world economically, 
politically, and socially. We have rightfully 
claimed the title as the leader of the free 
world. But in the area of access to health care 
we have no such rightful claim. In the United 
States, debate rages over health insurance is- 
sues which our European friends resolved sat- 
isfactorily 50 or even 100 years ago. 

Though we treat it as a luxury—even a 
commodity—health care is a necessity, like 
food and shelter. Without it people live sub- 
standard lives or perish. But as many as 60 
million Americans had no proper health insur- 
ance for all or part of last year. As a result, 
many died or were afflicted with preventable 
disease. Our infant mortality rate exposes us 
as a prosperous country less committed to its 
young than some Third World countries. 

The case for a national health insurance 
program is abundantly clear: 

The current system is bloated and wasteful. 
We spend more and get less than any other 
nation. We peel off thousand dollar bills for 
fancy tests without a moment's hesitation, but 
we can't seem to scrape together a few cents 
for disease screening, immunizations or pre- 
natal care. We boast over expensive state-of- 
the-art technology while our public hospitals 
burst from the weight of caring for the unin- 
sured. With the money wasted administering 
our disorganized and fragmented system, sig- 
nificant improvements in the health of the 
country would be possible. 

No plan will be perfect. In fact, by finding 
imperfection in every plan debated in this 
country over the past five decades critics have 
succeeded in bringing about a state of paral- 
ysis which has made the job harder and 
caused undue hardship to tens of millions of 
Americans. With the will to improve our health 
care system, the difficult details can be re- 
Solved through reasonable compromise. Delay 
is no longer in order; the 102d Congress is the 
time to begin work on a program of national 
health insurance. 

Universal eligibility for important medical 
services is the cornerstone of this bill. Admin- 
istration is decentralized wherever possible. 
Providers retain much autonomy and patients 
freedom of choice, but experimentation is en- 
couraged and the entire system rationalized. 
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In addition to the essential provisions ensur- 
ing access to medical care, the National 
Health Insurance Act addresses two other crit- 
ical issues. It provides a funding mechanism 
through a value added tax [VAT] and man- 
dates that the Secretary of the Department of 
Health and Human Services develop methods 
of reducing health care costs. These two criti- 
cal elements distinguish this bill from previous 
introduced versions and address the issue of 
health care reform in a serious and com- 
prehensive manner. 

Title X of the legislation would require a 5- 
percent value added tax to be imposed on 
goods and services at all levels of production 
and distribution. Food, clothing, and medical 
care would not be taxed. Additionally, an ex- 
emption is provided for exported goods to 
strengthen our Nation's competitive advan- 
tage, reduce the burden of unfair trade bar- 
riers, and decrease our trade deficit. Reve- 
nues generated by the VAT would be depos- 
ited in a national health insurance trust fund. 

The Congressional Budget Office estimates 
that a 5-percent VAT tax would generate ap- 
proximately $50 billion annually. While this 
level of funding would not be sufficient to 
cover the costs of the Nation's health care de- 
livery system, it would get us off to a sound 
and responsible start. 

In an effort to reduce costs in an effective 
and equitable manner, title XI directs the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services to pro- 
vide recommendations and promulgate regula- 
tions to control the costs of providing health 
benefits under the act, and to emphasize med- 
ical malpractice reform as a means of cost 
containment. 

Rarely, in our history has the need for re- 
form been so great and so clear. Only by 
working together, however, can we forge the 
political consensus and focus the level of de- 
bate necessary to solve our shameful health 
care crisis. Working responsibility, intelligently, 
and compassionately we can solve this crisis 
and we can live up to the ideals worthy of the 
leader of the free world. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. JULETTA 
CHRISTOPHER 


HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, | want to 
honor and pay tribute to the late Mrs. Juletta 
Christopher, an outstanding Murray, KY, 
constitutent of mine who died at age 75 on 
December 7 at Murray-Calloway County Hos- 


pital. 

Mrs. Christopher was a longtime civic and 
church leader in Murray. She devoted much of 
her time to the First United Methodist Church 
in Murray. 

Mrs. Christopher's son Ron Christopher is a 
former commonwealth attorney for Marshall 
and Calloway Counties in Kentucky and is a 
former chairman of the board of regents at 
Murray State U s 

Mrs. Christopher's granddaughter Shannon 
Christopher is a receptionist and legislative as- 
sistant in our Washington office of the First 
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Congressional District of Kentucky and a 1990 
graduate of the University of Kentucky. 

Other survivors are her husband Maurice P. 
Christopher, a longtime chemistry teacher at 
Murray State University; two daughters, Mrs. 
Camille В. Little of Heyworth, IL and Dr. 
Cathryn Christopher of Murray; one sister, 
Mrs. Harriet Schaumann, St. Louis, MO; and 
six other grandchildren, Susan Little, Sharon 
Little, Sally Little, Kelsey Christopher, Carroll 
Lane Christopher and Courtney Christopher. 

My wife Carol and | extend to Maurice 
Christopher and his family our sympathy and 
we hope that 1991 will be a good year for 
each of them. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 5 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the long hours of debate and the numerous 
votes it took for the 101st Congress to reach 
a final budget agreement last year, it now ap- 
pears that the agreement is being abandoned. 

The budget agreement raised taxes by over 
$165 billion—but unfortunately, this part of the 
agreement remains. 

The budget agreement increased spending 
well over $700 billion—but unfortunately, this 
part of the agreement remains. 

The budget agreement also contained en- 
forcement mechanisms designed to force the 
Government to "pay-as-you-go." These provi- 
sions would prevent Congress from using 
money it does not even have to pay for even 
more programs and pork-barrel projects that it 
cannot afford. These provisions are the ones 
that some Members of Congress are trying to 
abandon today. 

І believe that this effort to change the House 
rules and eliminate the Office of Management 
and Budget's role as a watchdog on congres- 
sional spending is a direct violation of the in- 
tent of last year's budget agreement. Addition- 
ally, | believe that this effort to weaken the en- 
forcement provisions of the recently enacted 
budget agreement highlights our country's ur- 
gent need for an amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution requiring a balanced Federal budget. 
This action clearly demonstrates that statutory 
restrictions will not be enough to stop the tax 
and spend policies of recent Congresses. 

| strongly oppose the effort to weaken the 
spending enforcement provisions of the budg- 
et agreement, and | urge my colleagues to 
vote against the resolution. 

І also urge my colleagues of the 102d Con- 
gress to continue to push for the adoption of 
a balanced budget amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution. 
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GARY REGIONAL AIRPORT 
FOREIGN TRADE ZONE PARCELS 


HON. PETER J. VISCLOSKY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 

Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, today, as we 
begin the 102d Congress, we begin to prepare 
our Nation to enter the new century. Similarly, 
the city of Gary, IN, is also planning for the fu- 
ture. Therefore, | have introduced legislation 
that will aid in the development of the Gary 
Regional Airport by permitting the establish- 
ment of a foreign trade zone at the site. 

The last decade was very hard on northwest 
Indiana and the city of Gary particularly. The 
recession іп the early 1980's and the dramatic 
restructuring of the steel industry, the region's 
primary employer, resulted in unemployment 
rates that were the highest in the State. Thou- 
sands of families were forced to move to seek 
other opportunities. 

However, as we enter the new decade, 
there are indications that we have turned the 
corner and | am optimistic about the future. In 
Gary, the airport is one of the cornerstones 
that can be utilized to revitalize the city and 
help enhance the economic growth of the en- 
tire region. Since being elected to Congress, | 
have worked with local, State and Federal offi- 
cials to assist in the development of the Gary 
Regional Airport. 

My legislation is necessary to allow the air- 
port to utilize several of its land parcels as 
part of its efforts to establish a U.S. foreign 
trade zone at the facility. It has been brought 
to my attention that restrictions were placed 
upon the parcels in the 1940's when they 
were transferred to the city by the War Assets 
Administration. 

Today, all agree that these restrictions are 
dated and removing them will improve the 
ability of the airport to progress. The Gary Re- 
gional Airport has made significant strides in 
recent years and | commend all those associ- 
ated with the airport on their efforts: 

H.R. 5868 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. RELEASE OF CERTAIN RESTRIC- 
TIONS. 


(а) RELEASE.—Notwithstanding section 126 
of the Federal Airport Act (as in effect on 
May 29, 1947), the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation is authorized to grant a release or re- 
leases, without monetary consideration, 
with respect to the restrictions, require- 
ments, and conditions imposed on the prop- 
erty described in subsection (b) by a quit- 
claim deed conveying such property to the 
city of Gary, county of Lake, Indiana, dated 
Мау 29, 1947. 

(b) DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY.—Those 
lands incorporated in Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation project known as Tracts 
A and C of Plancer 1035, Rubber Synthetics, 
Gary, Indiana (WAA No. R-Ind. 6), legally de- 
scribed as follows: 

That part of the East One Half (Е%) of 
Section Thirty-five (35), Township Thirty- 
seven (37), Range Nine (9) West, of the Sec- 
ond Principal Meridian, lying between the 
C.L.S. & E. Railroad and the Grand Calumet 
River, and that part of the West One Half 
(W12) of Section Thirty-six (36), Township 
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Thirty-seven (37), Range Nine (9) West, lying 
between the U.S. Highway No. 12 and the 
Grand Calumet River, and that part of the 
Southeast Quarter (SEA) of Section Thirty- 
six (36), Township Thirty-seven (37) Range 
Nine (9) West, lying between U.S. Highway 
No. 12 and the Grand Calumet River, and 
that part of the Southeast Quarter (SEA) of 
Section Twenty-six (26) Township Thirty- 
seven (37), Range Nine (9) West, lying be- 
tween the C.L.S. & E. Railroad and U.S. 
Highway No. 12, all in the City of Gary, Lake 
County, Indiana. Tract A is composed of 
476.885 acres, and Tract C is composed of 
133.971 acres. Total area is approximately 610 
acres, with all its appurtenances, being a 
part of the same property acquired by the 
Defense Plant Corporation under that cer- 
tain Warranty Deed executed by the Gary 
Land Company, an Indiana corporation, 
dated August 25, 1942, and filed for record in 
the Recorder’s Office of Lake County, Indi- 
ana, on October 9, 1942, as Document No. 
742127, in Book No. 666, Page 278, and that 
certain Warranty Deed executed by the 
Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railroad Company, 
an Illinois and Indiana corporation, dated 
December 22, 1942, and filed for record in the 
Recorder's Office of Lake County, Indiana, 
on December 23, 1942, as Document No. 82584, 
in Book 670, Page 68. 


COLA FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


HON. BOB STUMP 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. STUMP. Mr. Speaker, today 225 House 
Members are joining with SONNY MONTGOMERY 
and me to introduce a clean COLA bill for 
service-connected disabled veterans. In the 
closing days and hours of the 101st Congress, 
the veterans' COLA unexpectedly became a 
hostage to unrelated agent orange legislation. 
The Senate did not act on the COLA approved 
by the House in H.R. 5326, and our attempt 
the day before adjournment to keep the COLA 
alive in a second House bill, H.R. 5962, fell 
victim to an objection to our unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Our clean bill has nothing in it but the non- 
controversial COLA which disabled verterans 
need immediately. They should have had a 
5.4-percent COLA effective January 1, 1991, 
and our bill would make that COLA retroactive 
to January 1. This bill is the top priority of the 
House Veterans' Affairs Committee and obvi- 
ously has widespread support. We intend to 
move it at the earliest opportunity. What hap- 
pened to the veterans' COLA was shameful 
and inexcusable. 

Other matters should be considered on their 
own merits, so they do not make service-con- 
nected veterans wait for adjustments in 
monthly disability payments. It is wrong to hold 
the COLA hostage. | strongly urge my col- 
leagues to help us provide veterans their 
COLA. 
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SALUTE TO LARRY HORNER 


HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor a good friend and an outstanding public 
servant, Lawrence Horner, who recently con- 
cluded 16 years of service on the Thousand 
Oaks City Council. 

During his long and distinguished career, 
Larry served three times as mayor, was instru- 
mental in continuing the careful planning that 
Thousand Oaks is so noted for, and served on 
a variety of regional and local boards and 
commissions, including the Conejo 
Space Conservation Agency, the Cultural Fa- 
cility Committee, and the Southern California 
Association of Governments. 

And despite his time-consuming occupation 
as vice president of Northrop Corp., Larry al- 
ways found time for community involvement 
as well. He has served the Conejo Valley His- 
torical Society, the California Lutheran Univer- 
sity Community Leaders Club, the Conejo Val- 
ley and Westlake Chambers of Commerce, 
the Conejo Future Foundation, the Westlake 
Joint Board of Homeowners Association, the 
Westlake Athletic Association, the Arts Coun- 
cil, the Thousand Oaks Jaycees, and the Cal 
Lutheran Council of Advisers. 

As he leaves the city council, Larry can be 
proud of his many achievements, and the 
knowledge that his city is a better place be- 
cause of him. It's the Larry Horners of the 
world, quietly and efficiently getting things 
done, who make a difference in government. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in saluting Larry for his hard work and con- 
scientious public service to his community. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS 
FOR SPOUSES OF MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, today 1 have іп- 
troduced a bill to bring back fairness and im- 
partiality to the Federal Government. In recent 
years we have seen an abuse of the Constitu- 
tion that unfortunately is becoming a standard 
for the future. | am referring to Presidential ap- 
pointment of spouses of Members of Con- 
gress. 

The Constitution of the United States and 
more specifically, article 1, section 6, subpara- 
graph 96 states: 

No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be ар- 
pointed to any Civil Office under the Author- 
ity of the United States, which shall have 
been created, or the Emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased during such time. 

While this statement is directed toward 
Members of Congress in its prohibition of a 
dual interest, this same abuse occurs when 
the spouse of a Member accepts an appointed 
office. In the time honored tradition of mar- 
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riage, the union of a man and а woman is sa- 
cred for one reason. That reason is the trans- 
formation of two individuals into a single entity. 
It is this entity that the Founding Fathers set- 
tled upon when the Constitution was written, 
and as a single entity, the conflict of interest 
concern certainly remains. 

President James Madison in his earlier days 
at the Federal Convention, was a strong pro- 
ponent of the separation of the administrative 
and legislative branches. He stated: 

If you have no exclusive clause, there may 
be no danger of creating offices or augment- 
ing the stipends of those already created, in 
order to gratify some members if they were 
not excluded. Such an instance has fallen 
within my own observation. I am therefore 
of opinion, that no office ought to be open to 
а member, which may be created or aug- 
mented while he is in the legislature. 

It is without a doubt, that the attendees of 
the Federal Convention were trying to avoid a 
segment of the British governmental system 
that proved to be corrupt. Mr. Pierce Butler 
representing South Carolina at the convention 
further elaborated on the corruption that our 
newly born country was trying to avoid. In his 
remarks, he stated: 

We have no way of judging mankind but by 
experience. Look at the history of the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, where there is a 
very flimsy exclusion—Does it not ruin their 
government? A man takes a seat in par- 
liament to get an office for himself or 
friends, or both; and this is the great source 
from which flows its great venality and cor- 
ruption. 

It is clear that our forefathers were trying to 
avoid corruption and undue influence. If a 
Member has a spouse working in the adminis- 
tration, then isn’t he or she likely subject to 
such influence. A series of checks and bal- 
ances were incorporated into the Constitution 
to protect the citizens of this country from a 
corrupt government. We must remember that 
we are the representatives of our constituents 
who voted us into office, and we owe it to 
them to remain free from undue pressure. 


A MESSAGE TO RESERVISTS AND 
THEIR FAMILIES 


HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
share with my colleagues an important mes- 
sage that was given to reservists by one of 
the Federal savings banks in ту district. 
Carrollton Federal Bank will suspend all debts, 
without penalty, for reservists who are called 
to active duty in Operation Desert Shield. 

Mr. Speaker, this message of cooperation 
and generosity is sorely needed during the 
Persian Gulf crisis. | would banks 
and associations around the country 
to adopt a similar policy of cooperation for our 
men and women in arms. 

A MESSAGE TO RESERVISTS AND THEIR 
FAMILIES FROM CARROLLTON FEDERAL 

These are difficult days, filled with uncer- 
tainty, frustration, and a sense of sad re- 
membrances. 
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They are particularly difficult for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces Reserves called up 
in this Persian Gulf crisis. 

To ease worries and lessen hardships re- 
sulting from an abrupt loss of income, 
Carrollton Federal Bank is immediately sus- 
pending loan payments for activated reserv- 
ists. 

While on active duty, you will not have to 
make principal or interest payments on 
Carrollton Federal home mortgages, auto 
loans, credit balances, or personal loans and 
lines of credit incurred before activation. 
Simply call our Mortgage Loan Service De- 
partment or Consumer Loan Department to 
make arrangements. 

When you're deactivated, you can pick up 
your obligations where you left off—with no 
penalties whatsoever. We sincerely hope you 
will able to resume your normal life just as 
easily. 

And that а peaceful world—which seemed 
80 close a few short weeks ago—will indeed 
be possible. 

Cary D. Dorminey, President. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE ACT 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. Speaker, 
today | and a bipartisan group of over 80 
Members of the House introduced the Free- 
dom of Choice Act of 1991. The purpose of 
the bill is to codify Roe versus Wade and to 
prohibit States from restricting the right of 
women to choose whether or not to terminate 
арг X 
The bill is identical to the bill we introduced 
in the 101st Congress, which was the subject 
of several hearings in the Subcommittee on 
Civil and Constitutional Rights and which was 
reported favorably by the subcommittee to the 
full Judiciary Committee at the end of the last 
session. 

Тһе bill is a response to the Supreme 
Court's 1989 ruling in the Webster case, which 
prompted a number of State legislatures to in- 
troduce, and in several cases enact, restrictive 
antichoice legislation. 

І believe a Federal statutory standard is es- 
sential to prevent further erosion of the right to 
choose. This fundamental right should not 
vary from State to State. The subcommittee 
plans to move quickly in the 102d Congress to 
assure enactment of this important legislation. 


NATURAL GAS LEGISLATION TO 
STOP UNFAIR REFUND CLAIMS 


HON. JOHN BRYANT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, | am today intro- 
ducing legislation to prevent the Federal En- 
ergy Regulatory Commission from requiring 
natural gas producers, royalty owners and the 
Texas State Treasury—which collects gas 
severance taxes—to pay refunds as a result of 
a recent Federal court of appeals decision in 
the Fifth Circuit. Such a refund requirement 
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could easily cost Texans many millions of dol- 
lars. 

Under the terms of the court decision, a 
1986 FERC order—Order 451—was vacated 
because the Court ruled that the Commission 
overstepped its authority by allowing the price 
of natural gas drilled before January 1, 1973 
to rise to market level. It would be blatantly 
unfair to require Texas gas producers and tax- 
payers, as well as those in other producing 
States, to be penalized for doing exactly what 
the FERC told them they could do—raise the 
price of old gas. 

Whether the court of appeals was correct in 
finding fault with the FERC action remains 
subject to debate and further appeal. My point 
in introducing this measure, however, is to 
make sure that the State of Texas, its tax- 
payers, royalty owners and natural gas pro- 
ducers are treated fairly, and not held liable 
for a regulatory agency's error. 

My bill will protect the original sellers of old 
gas affected by the FERC order from claims 
which are anticipated to follow the court ruling. 
Without this prohibition, the State of Texas, 
which earns substantial royalty income from 
gas produced on State lands, could expect 
royalty refund claims from producers required 
to make refunds to the first purchasers of their 
old gas. It also protects the millions of dollars 
in natural gas severance tax revenues col- 
lected by millions of dollars in natural gas sev- 
erance tax revenues collected by the State of 
Texas based on the increased gas prices. 

| recognize that the FERC order was an at- 
tempt to rectify the old gas pricing system, 
which contributed to market distortion and 
thwarted attempts to replace depleted gas re- 
serves. This market disorder actually led Con- 
gress to enact legislation, which 1 was proud 
to support, which decontrolled all natural gas 


prices. 

But, by acting to vacate the FERC order 
after Congress decontrolled all natural gas, 
the court has set the stage for massive market 
disruption. It is ironic that in its decision, the 
court said that "which we remain poignantly 
aware that the problems facing the natural gas 
industry are numerous and complex, we nev- 
ertheless emphasize that Congress alone has 
the power to do—or authorize to do—what the 
Commission has done" in its orders. 

Congress has now decontrolled old gas. 
What | now ask is that Congress direct the 
FERC to prohibit refunds. Neither the tax- 
payers in Texas and other producing States, 
nor our struggling domestic energy industry 
should be made to suffer for a bureaucratic 
error. 

| invite my colleagues to join me in this ef- 
fort. 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Тһаб section 504 of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978 (15 U.S.C. 
3414) is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(4) LIMITATION.—No person shall be re- 
quired to refund any portion of any amount 
received in any first sale of natural gas, or 
be subject to any civil or criminal penalties, 
if the amount received by such person in any 
such first sale exceeded the maximum lawful 
price for such gas solely by reason of the de- 
cision of the United States Court of Appeals 
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for the Fifth Circuit in Mobil Oil Explo- 
ration and Producing Southeast, Inc. v. Fed- 
eral Energy Regulatory Commission (C.A.-5 
No. 86-4940), vacating Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission Order Nos. 451 and 451-A. 
This subsection shall apply only to first 
sales made before the date judgment is en- 
tered in such case.“ 


THE DEFENSE ECONOMIC 
ADJUSTMENT ACT 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, today, | am re- 
introducing legislation to create a national plan 
for the economic conversion of our defense 
plants and military bases to civilian production. 
By providing viable civilian alternatives to mili- 
tary spending, this bill would limit the eco- 
nomic dislocation resulting from the cancella- 
tion of military contracts or the closing of 
bases that are judged nonessential for the de- 
fense of our Nation. Such cancellations and 
closings already have resulted in over 35,000 
military industry layoffs since 1988. Hundreds 
of thousands more lie ahead. 

While the Persian Gulf Crisis has tempo- 
rarily blocked efforts to reduce military spend- 
ing, Operation Desert Shield, from a planning 
and budgetary standpoint, “is just a perturba- 
tion in the flow of events," as the Navy's top 
program planner Vice Adm. William D. Smith 
said. The administration's long-range plan to 
significantly cut defense spending and shift the 
Pentagon's focus to combating regional 
threats has not changed. In a speech in Lon- 
don on December 5, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Colin Powell said, “Our view of 
where we were heading was clear and | be- 
lieve is still clear.” 

Nearly a dozen senior military officers inter- 
viewed by the Washington Post agreed that 
deep cuts should begin after the gulf crisis is 
resolved because of the diminished threat of a 
global war with the Soviet Union. Further, the 
Persian Gulf situation forces us to consider 
the dislocations implied by the current logistics 
buildup and the subsequent wind down once 
the crisis is resolved. 

While the policy of economic conversion 
outlined in my | п, the Defense Eco- 
nomic Adjustment Act, would limit the effects 
on individuals and on communities of eco- 
nomic dislocation resulting from the inevitable 
base closings or defense contract reductions 
or cancellations, passage of this legislation 
also would broaden our industrial base, en- 
hance our economic security, and encourage 
a more balanced and rational process of de- 
veloping weapons systems, 

Obviously, there is a direct causal relation- 
ship between the Nation’s military industrial 
base inadequacies and the recent disinvest- 
ment and underinvestment in the domestic ci- 
vilian industrial sector. America should learn 
from the ruination of the Soviet economy by 
the displacement of civilian industry in the 
service of its war economy. We only need to 
look around us to see the deterioration caused 
by our overemphasis on military development. 
The operation of a large military economy for 
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more than 40 years has lead to major 
underinvestment in the facilities and services 
which make up our Nation’s infrastructure. 
These include roads, education facilities, І- 
braries, public health operations, and parks. 

їп addition, as Prof. Seymour Melman, рго- 
fessor emeritus of industrial engineering at 
Columbia University and renowned author, ex- 
plains: 

A process of technical, industrial, and 
human deterioration has been set in motion 
within American society. The competence of 
the industrial system is being eroded at its 
base. Entire industries are falling into tech- 
nical disrepair, and there is massive loss of 
productive employment because of inability 
to hold even domestic markets against for- 
eign competition. 

The military-dependent firm concentrates on 
producing increasingly complex hardware 
which will satisfy the needs of a particular de- 
fense project, regardless of cost. Often, these 
firms manufacture which are essen- 
tially useless to the civilian population and un- 
competitive in international markets. 

There is compelling evidence that military 
spending creates significantly fewer jobs than 

comparable spending in the civilian sphere. 
While civilian production creates items of 
value for consumers and producers, military 
production does not. Money spent on the mili- 
tary leaves our economy for good and de- 
prives us of the secondary benefits that com- 
monly result from civilian production. For in- 
stance, total employment per $1 billion spent 
is estimated at 20,175 for guided missile and 
space vehicle production. This compares with 
30,394 jobs created in the motor vehicles in- 
dustry and 71,550 jobs created in education 
services, according to the calculations of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Further, our economic reliance on the mili- 
tary results in a severe brain drain of our most 
advanced technical workers away from civilian 
fields. Currently, 75 percent of all Federal re- 
search and development funds are spent in 
the military budget. A large percentage of all 
scientists and engineers are devoted to mili- 
tary-related work. In practical terms, this 
means that many of our trained scientists and 
engineers are working to devise more complex 
and destructive military equipment while U.S. 
productivity is lagging in important areas such 
as scientific research, computer technology, 
machine tools, and other domestic areas. 

Economic conversion, rather than being the 
economic risk that some have suggested, is 
an economic opportunity. But applying more of 
our technical and scientific resources to the ci- 
vilian economy, we would be better able to ad- 
dress the problems facing many of our Na- 
tion's troubled industries. A greater reliance on 
civilian production could also help train many 
underemployed and unemployable individuals 
whose needs are currently unmet. 

Economic conversion also is essential if we 
hope to make meaningful progress toward 
arms control. Many of our current defense de- 
cisions reflect political considerations rather 
than a weapons systems' contribution to na- 
tional security. This often occurs because po- 
litical and community leaders, quite legiti- 
mately, frequently band together to resist the 
cancellation of weapons systems that are built 
in their districts. By creating viable alternatives 
to military spending, economic conversion 
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would assure the millions of workers in military 
dependent industries that their jobs will not be 
sacrificed in the effort to achieve meaningful 
arms control. If communities do not protest 
proposed cuts, decisions more likely will be 
made based on their merits rather than job 
considerations. 

My bill provides a detailed plan for preserv- 
ing the jobs of those affected by decisions to 
eliminate unnecessary military spending. Im- 
portantly, it is a decentralized plan that places 
the decisionmaking power in the hands of 
those directly affected by such cutbacks. The 
plan contains the following key points: 

First, the bill calls for the creation of alter- 
native use committees at large defense facili- 
ties. These committees, comprised of both 
representatives of labor and management, 
would develop detailed plans for the conver- 
sion of the facility to civilian-oriented produc- 
tion. 

If such a blueprint is completed in a timely 
manner, that is, before the announced con- 
tract reduction, the community would be able 
to implement the transition of the facility, re- 
train its workers, and start production without 
the massive employee layoffs and community 
disruption which often occurs with contract 
cancellations. 

A program of community assistance without 
preplanning at the facility level cannot suc- 
ceed. History has shown that the preparation 
of conversion plans is a very detailed, time- 
consuming process. It requires the coopera- 
Чоп of managers, consultants, engineers, 
workers, and community leaders. The man- 
agers of defense-serving firms possess vital 
information about plant capacity, workers 
skills, marketing strategies, and community re- 
sources which must be uitilized in order to de- 
velop a workable conversion plan. Obviously, 
their participation is crucial. 

The experience of military bases that have 
closed over the past 20 years is a common 
one. Bases close. Thousands of workers are 
laid off and transferred. The local economy is 
severely affected as property values decline. 
Overall demand in the local economy drops off 
as workers' incomes are reduced or they 
move out of the area altogether. Finally, some 
years later, the community regroups and be- 
gins serious planning. In many cases, the mili- 
tary base has been successfully converted 
into civilian production and the new enterprise 
employs more people than before. This, how- 
ever, only happens after several years of 
hardship and economic deprivation. This eco- 
nomic layover can be avoided if contingency 
plans are made at all military installations 
upon their receiving a military contract. 

My legislation does not ask to make busi- 
ness decisions for the defense-contracting 
firm. It only asks that they participate, in good 
faith, in a planning process with the commu- 
nity and its employees in its facility's conver- 
sion in the event their contract expires or is 
significantly reduced. That is it. Lend workers 
and the community in which they are situated 
your knowledge and expertise so that eventu- 
ally major economic upheavals can be eased 
or eliminated. 

In addition to the critical preplanning aspect 
of The Defense Economic Adjustment Act 
contains the following key additional compo- 
nents: 
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The bill calls for а Cabinet-level Defense 
Economic Adjustment Council charged with 
developing plans for public projects that ad- 
dress human needs. The Council also would 
serve as a clearinghouse on existing Federal 
programs relevant to communities affected by 
military cutbacks and would publish a guide- 
book for local conversion planners. 

The Defense Economic Adjustment Act 
would also require one year's advance notifi- 
cation of plans to cut back or terminate a de- 
fense contract or a military base. The Defense 
Economic Adjustment Council is responsible 
for informing the appropriate local officials and 
the alternative use committees of pending cut- 
backs. 

Finally, the bill provides for adjustment as- 
sistance for communities and workers while 
conversion is underway. Communities seri- 
ously affected by defense cutbacks would be 
eligible for Federal planning assistance, and 
individual workers would be eligible for adjust- 
ment benefits, including funds for retraining. 

If Congress terminates a military contract, 
the local Alternative Use Committee would be 
notified in advance. This committee would 
then put in motion an existing plan to convert 
the affected plant to civilian production. The 
Federal Government would provide guidance 
and support for the workers and their commu- 
nity, but the new enterprise would receive no 
subsidy and would have to compete on its 
own in the marketplace. 

The comprehensive plan for economic con- 
version contained in the Defense Economic 
Adjustment Act would free our Nation from the 
tyranny of jobs blackmail in the approval of 
military contracts and allow us to pursue a 
lasting peace without sacrificing our commit- 
ment to increasing employment. Moreover, it 
would contribute to a national economic re- 
newal by providing resources necessary for 
the revitalizaton of basic industries and the re- 
pair of our infrastructure. 

A measure included in the 1991 Department 
of Defense Authorization Act falls far short of 
the provisions advanced in this legislation. The 
current law does not mandate any advance 
planning through alternative use committees 
for direct conversion of defense-related plants, 
facilities and workers. Instead, the measure fo- 
cuses on providing targeted assistance to min- 
imize the economic dislocation resulting from 
lower defense spending. It does not encour- 
age the for and or direct conversion 
of defense-related facilities to civilian uses. 

The Persian Gulf crisis offers the United 
States the chance to set in motion the demili- 
tarization of the American economy and the 
use of a peace dividend. We must 
seize the unparalleled opportunity to advance 
a new international framework for peace and 
security, reducing our reliance on military 
spending as our main instrument of security. 
The health of our Nation would be served bet- 
ter by investing these savings in the revitaliza- 
tion of the economy and in the rebuilding our 
Nation's failing infrastructure and education 
systems. 

Economic conversion provides the hope that 
humanity will survive into a peaceful and pros- 
perous future. it is in this spirit that | urge my 
colleagues to join me in support of 
fense Economic Adjustment Act. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
DON LAHR: CITIZEN OF THE YEAR 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, next 
week the Santa Maria Chamber of Commerce 
will name Donald E. Lahr as its "Citizen of the 
Year." 

If there is anyone who deserves the title, it's 
Don Lahr. Not just because he's a close per- 
sonal friend. Nor because of his civic involve- 
ment. Nor because he has a beautiful wife 
and four strong sons—and seven grand- 
children. 

No, Mr. Speaker, Don Lahr deserves this 
honor because he truly is an outstanding per- 
son and citizen. 

Don is an Army veteran who came to Santa 
Maria in 1947. He attended Santa Maria Jun- 
ior College, graduating from Whittier College 
in 1951. After a 7-year career with Sears Roe- 
buck and Co., be became the western division 
manager for P.J. Gould Co. He then became 
division manager for Insurance Securities 
Trust Fund, and in 1967, founded his own 
company, Lahr Electric Motors, Inc. 

During his long career in business, Don did 
not neglect his civic duties. He was president 
of Orcutt Unified School District, president of 
Santa Maria Developers, president of the Ro- 
tary Club, chairman of the Santa Barbara 
County Planning Commission, president of the 
Supervisors Advisory Committee for Orcutt, 
president of Santa Maria Association for the 
Mentally Retarded, director fo the Environ- 
mental Research Foundation, and a director of 
the Santa Maria Valley YMCA. As if that were 
not enough, a few years back he was ap- 
pointed to the 37th District Fair Board by Gov- 
ernor Deukmejian. 

Don is the husband of Doris Throckmorton 
Lahr, and they are the parents of Donald, 
Lawrence, Jeffery and Thomas Lahr. Mr. 
Speaker, on behalf of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, | want to extend our sincere con- 
gratulations to my friends Don and Doris, and 
to say that in my view, they will always be 
“Citizens of the Year.” 


REPEAL OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
EARNINGS TEST 


HON. BOB STUMP 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. STUMP. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation to repeal what |, and many 
others, consider to be one of the most unfair 
features of the Social Security Act, the so- 
called earnings test. 

Under current law, Social Security and Rail- 
road retirees can receive only $9,720 per year 
in earned income. Recipients who annually 
earn more than that amount generally have 
their retirement benefits reduced $1 for every 
$3 earned above the limit. 

Mr. Speaker, it is particularly important to 
understand that the earnings test affects only 
earned income, such as from wages. Un- 
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HONORING JOSEPH G. BALSAMO 
HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
regret that | rise to inform our colleagues that, 


make things just a little bit better for all of us. 
Joe, a native of Brooklyn, NY, served in the 
Pacific Theater during World War Il, as | did, 
and like so many of our generation, he at- 
tended law school after our victory in that con- 
flict, using the practical lessons learned on the 
battlefield to assist him in mastering the intel- 
lectual lessons of a legal education. 
Joseph Balsamo and | were classmates 
the New York Law School. Not only did 
friendship at that time, but 
developed our love for the law and 
of us well. Even 
ое'з сотргеһеп- 
He to in- 
stinctively grasp that the law exists not only to 
provide an orderly society, but also to 
others, and to achieve justice. 


he founded the successful law firm of 


“There was never a client who had a problem 
that was too small for Joe to listen to. He lis- 
tened to everybody, no matter what their prob- 
lem was, and he never turned anybody away 
because they were unable to afford a fee.” 
Not content merely to become one of the 
most respected trial attorneys in our part of 
New York State, Joe also dove headlong into 
community service. He became chairman of 
the Village Zoning Board of Appeals at a time 
when the village of Suffern was facing unprec- 
edented post-war growth. Joe Balsamo helped 
steer the village along the proper path of con- 
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trolling the growth so that its benefits could be 
felt by all. 

Joe Balsamo was elected to the Town 
Council of the town of Ramapo in 1960. In 
that position, he worked diligently to 1 6 а 
modern, efficient police 
town of Ramapo. During the 1960's, hen о 
headed the commission which created the 
new county charter for Rockland County, NY. 
When that county charter was adopted, Joe 
was elected to the first-ever Rockland 
Legislature, serving from 1969 to 1974, and 
serving for 2 of those years as legislative ma- 
jority leader. 

Listing the organizations that Joe Balsamo 
helped, either in leadership positions or with 
fund-raising activities, reads like a cross-sec- 
tion of our society. In addition to serving on 
the Board of Directors of the Mahwah Savings 
and Loan, he was active in the Rockland 
County Bar Association, the Suffern Rotary 
Club, the Boy Scouts of America, Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital, the Salvation Army, the 
YMCA, Sacred Heart Church, the American 
Legion, and the Rockland County Cancer 
Fund and Polio Fund drives. 

Mr. Speaker, | was deeply honored that Jo- 
seph G. Balsamo agreed to serve as the 
chairman of our citizens for Gilman Organiza- 
tion during the 1980's. In that capacity, he 
served as an inspiration to those who had or- 
ganized to bring about my reelection to Con- 
gress. For his service above and beyond the 
call of duty, | will always be grateful. 

Regrettably, Joe Balsamo passed away on 
Thanksgiving Day. His is a voice that will be 
sorely missed throughout our region. 

Mr. Speaker, | invite our colleagues to join 
me in expressing condolences to Joe's widow, 
Ina; to their sons, David, Stephen, James, and 
Dr. Joseph, Jr.; to their daughters, Karen, Eliz- 
abeth, and Kimberly; to Joe's sister, Rafaela; 
to Joe's brothers, Gaetano and Anthonly; and 
to Joe's 10 grandchildren. 

With the passing of Joseph G. Balsamo, the 
community has lost an outstanding leader, and 
І have lost a warm and sincere friend. 


GIRLS AND WOMEN IN SPORTS 
DAY 


HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
introduce legislation designating February 7, 
1991 as “National Girls and Women in Sports 
Day. ” 

Setting aside а day to commemorate the 
participation, achievement, and excellence of 
girls and women in sports has been a tradition 
for 4 years. 

Participation in athletics at any level has 
proven to be significant for emotional and 
physical development of our youth. Through 
sports, girls learn to take initiatives, to work 
well with others, and develop a positive self- 
image. 

National Girls and Women in Sports Day, 
while recognizing the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of girls and women in sports, will also 
point to the fact that women students and 
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coaches still have fewer opportunities for ath- 
letic achievements than men at the sarne insti- 
tutions. 

Today, women represent about 33.66 per- 
cent of intercollegiate athletes and this figure 
continues to rise. Women holding administra- 
live positions in women's programs are up 3.3 
percent from 1988. 

Unfortunately, other aspects of women's 
athletics and the opportunities for women ath- 
letes still do not equal that of men. For exam- 
ple, only 47.3 percent of women's teams are 
coached by women—down from 90 percent in 
1972. In addition, only 15.9 percent of wom- 
en's programs are headed by a female admin- 
istrator—also down from 90 percent in 1972. 

While | recognize that progress has been 
made in some areas of girl's and women's 
athletics programs, | believe we must acknowl- 
edge the large inequities that still exist for 
women in the area of athletics, particularly in 
the administration and coaching of female ath- 
letes. 

In a nation that continues to support profes- 
sional football, baseball, basketball, and hock- 
ey for men in a manner that far outweighs 
support for such athletic competition for 
women, | urge you to join me in sponsoring 
the "National Girls and Women in Sports Day" 
to help stress the importance of women's con- 
tinued participation, achievement, and excel- 
lence in 

National Girls and Women in Sports Day will 
be a step toward giving women in sports the 
recognition they deserve. Hopefully, the intro- 
duction of this resolution will encourage more 
giris and women to experience the pleasure of 
sports activity that develops lifelong habits of 
physical fitness and social and emotional well- 
being. 


INVESTIGATE SAVINGS AND LOAN 
CORRUPTION 


HON. CURT WELDON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, over the last 
few months, reports of the cost of the savings 
and loan bailout have continued to mount. It is 
a substantial contributor to the deficit problem 
and will cost the average American more than 
$2,000 in taxes. 

There are, no doubt, a number of causes for 
the collapse of the savings and loan industry. 
Lax State laws, corruption by corporate offi- 
cials, and the economic downturn in certain 
areas of the Nation all played a role. But there 
can be no doubt that some Government offi- 
cials contributed to the crisis. 

The public hearings in the Senate have 
shown that there are a number of unresolved 
questions about the conduct of various Gov- 
ernment officials. The hearings have pointed 
out problems in the conduct of both elected 
and unelected officials. Unfortunately, this is 
just the tip of the iceberg. 

| am therefore introducing a resolution call- 
ing for the appointment of an independent 
counsel to investigate the involvement of Gov- 
ernment officials in the savings and loan scan- 
dal. The American people deserve to have a 
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full and complete accounting of the role of 
public officials in this economic disaster. 

Mr. Speaker, similar legislation last year had 
more than 227 cosponsors. In the time since 
the adjournment of the 101st Congress, the 
need for an independent counsel has not di- 
minished. | hope that my colleagues will join 
my effort to have a full and complete account- 
ing of misconduct by Government officials 
which contributed to the savings and loan 
scandal. 


STOP COLLUSION IN THE NORTH 
OF IRELAND 


HON. ELIOT L. ENGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, | am reintroducing 
legislation today that would take an important 
step toward permanently ending United States 
support for collusion between the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary, the Ulster Defense Regiment, 
and Unionist hit squads in the six counties. 

The Royal Ulster Constabulary and the Ul- 
ster Defense Regiment have a well-docu- 
mented history of collusion with Protestant ex- 
tremist groups in the north of Ireland. Most re- 
cently the Stevens Inquiry, sponsored by the 
British Government, found that collusion has 
been taking place between the RUC and the 
UDR, and extremist groups since the mid- 
1970's. As a result of the Stevens inquiry, 94 
arrests were made and 83 recommendations 
were suggested to improve the procedures for 
handling sensitive information by the RUC and 
the UDR so as to insure that critical intel- 
ligence is not leaked to extremist groups. 

As a result of the clear links between the 
RUC, the UDR, and terrorist groups in the six 
counties, a number of assassinations of sus- 
pected Republican sympathizers һауе ос- 
curred and scores of others have been threat- 
ened. Clearly, the United States, under any 
circumstances, should not be in a position of 
support for groups like the RUC and the UDR. 

My bill would statutorily end sales of de- 
fense and law enforcement equipment from 
the United States and U.S. companies to the 
RUC and the UDR. It is very important that 
Congress act to reduce violence in the six 
counties by sending a clear message that it 
will do all it can to prevent the sectarian terror 
that has caused so much grief and suffering in 
the north of Ireland. | urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO 
LIMIT TERMS OF OFFICE FOR 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


HON. RICHARD T. SCHULZE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, І rise today to 
introduce an amendment to the Constitution to 
limit the terms of Members of Congress to 18 
years—three 6-year terms for Senators and 
six 3-year terms for Members of the House. 
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tle could they imagine the scope and expense 
of today's campaigns. Neither did they envi- 
Sion a representative body which would alter 
its rules to virtually ensure reelection. 

It is time to limit continuous House cam- 
paigns and fundraising by increasing terms for 
Members from 2 to 3 years. The time has 


they step down after 18 years to allow new 
ideas to take hold. By limiting all Members of 
Congress to 18 years of continuous service, 
we are strengthening the position of our 
Founding Fathers in the idea of a citizen body 
to formulate long-term policies for our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to со- 
sponsor my resolution and reduce the role of 
partisan politics in the Congress and increase 
our ability to more effectively represent our 
constituents. It is time to enact a constitutional 
amendment to limit terms of office for Mem- 
bers of Congress. 


NATIONAL OIL SECURITY POLICY 
ACT OF 1991 


HON. JOHN BRYANT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, the National Oil 
Security Policy Act of 1991, addresses the 
critical need to establish a national security- 
oriented energy policy, especially in response 
to the current oil price collapse and the con- 
tinuing devastation of our domestic energy 
production industry. 

This measure calls for a national energy 
policy that would limit our dependence on for- 
eign oil to 50 percent of domestic oil con- 
sumption, requiring the President to annually 
assess U.S. oil production, demand and im- 
ports for the subsequent 3 years. If the eval- 
uation shows that foreign oil dependence will 
exceed the 50 percent level, the President 
would then be required, within 90 days, to 
present Congress with a plan to prevent fur- 
ther dependence on foreign oil through pro- 
duction incentives, renewable energy propos- 
als, an oil import fee, or any other appropriate 
measures. 

Congress would then have 90 days to ac- 
cept, modify, or reject the plan by passing a 
joint resolution. 

The extent to which this Nation has grown 
to depend upon insecure foreign sources of 
petroleum is alarming. Last year, petroleum 
imports averaged over 6 million barrels per 
day—close to 40 percent of domestic demand. 
Not since 1980 have petroleum imports 
reached such a significant percentage of de- 
mand. 

We are aware of the volatility of oil in the 
international arena. We are again becoming 
increasingly dependent for critical energy 
sources on nations which will not hesitate to 
artificially contro! price, supply, and even avail- 
ability—nations which have selfishly dem- 
onstrated in the past that they do not have the 
best interests of the United States, or the sta- 
bility of the world economy, at heart. 
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In order to ensure the viability of our domes- 
tic oil production industry, | have introduced 
legislation today to keep us from growing 
more dependent on foreign energy sources, 
and | invite my colleagues to join me in co- 
sponsoring this important measure. 

H.R. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the National Oil 
Security Act of 1991”. 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) the United States is the leader of the 
free world and has world wide responsibil- 
ities to promote economic and political secu- 
rity; 

(2) the exercise of traditional responsibil- 
ities here and abroad in foreign policy re- 
quires that the United States be free of the 
risk of energy blackmail in times of short- 
ages, 

(3) the level of the United States oil secu- 
rity is directly related to the level of domes- 
tic production of oil, natural gas liquids, and 
natural gas; 

(4) a national energy policy should be de- 
veloped which ensures that adequate supplies 
of oil shall be available at all times free of 
the threat of embargo or other foreign hos- 
tile acts; and 

(5) the ability of the United States to exer- 
cise its free will and to carry out its-respon- 
sibilities as leader of the free world could be 
jeopardized by an excessive dependence on 
foreign oil imports. 

(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this Act is to 
establish a national energy security policy 
designed to limit United States dependence 
on foreign oil supplies. 

SEC. 3. DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT. 

(a) ESTABLISHING OF CEILING.—The Presi- 
dent shall establish a National Oil Import 
Ceiling (referred to in this Act as the ceil- 
ing level’’) which shall represent a ceiling 
level beyond which foreign crude and oil 
product imports as a share of United States 
oil consumption shall not rise. 

(b) LEVEL OF CEILING.—The ceiling level es- 
tablished under subsection (a) shall not ex- 
ceed 50 per centum of United States crude 
and oil product consumption for any annual 
period. 

(с) REPORT.—(1) The President shall pre- 
pare and submit an annual report to Con- 
gress containing a national oil security pro- 
jection (in this Act referred to as the “рго- 
jection"), which shall contain a forecast of 
domestic oil and NGL demand and produc- 
tion, and imports of crude and oil product for 
the subsequent three years. The projection 
shall contain appropriate adjustments for ex- 
pected price and production changes. 

(2) The projection prepared pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall be presented to Congress 
with the Budget. The President shall certify 
whether foreign crude and oil product im- 
ports will exceed the ceilíng level during the 
next three years. 

SEC. 4. CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW. 

The Congress shall have ten continuous 
session days after submission of each projec- 
tion to preview the projection and make a 
determination whether the ceiling level will 
be violated within three years. Unless dis- 
approved or modified by joint resolution, the 
Presidential certification shall be binding 
ten session days after being submitted to 
Congress. 
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SEC. 5. ENERGY PRODUCTION AND OIL SECURITY 
ACTIONS, 


ENERGY PRODUCTION AND OIL SECURITY 
PoLicY.—(1) Upon certification that the ceil- 
ing level will be exceeded, the President is 
required within ninety days to submit an En- 
ergy Production and Oil Security Policy (in 
this Act referred to as the '*'*policy") to Con- 
gress. The Policy shall prevent crude and 
product imports exceeding the National Oil 
Import Ceiling. Unless disapproved or modi- 
fied by joint resolution, the policy shall be 
effective ninety session days after being sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

(2) The Energy Production and Oil Secu- 
rity Policy may include— 

(A) oil import fee; 

(B) energy conservation actions including 
improved fuel efficiency for automobiles; 

(C) expansion of the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserves to maintain a ninety-day cushion 
against projected oil import blockages; and 

(D) production incentives for domestic oil 
and gas including tax and other incentives 
for stripper oil production, offshore, frontier, 
&nd other oil produced with tertiary recov- 
ery techniques. 


HOLD OMB ACCOUNTABLE FOR 
REVIEW ACTIVITIES 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, today | am reintro- 
ducing legislation to require the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget (ОМВ) to publicly dis- 
close its regulatory activities. As my col- 
leagues are aware, OMB now exerts a major 
influence on the regulatory activities of all Fed- 
eral agencies, especialy in the areas of 
health, safety, and the environment. The time 
has come to hold OMB more accountable for 
its actions. 

Congress has passed health and safety 
laws, and delegated implementation of those 
laws only to the specific agencies with exper- 
tise in the relevant subject matter. OMB has 
no statutory right to alter the decisions of the 
agencies empowered by Congress to protect 
the public's health. Therefore, as far as | am 
concerned, OMB's so-called regulatory review 
activities over the last 10 years are illegal. 

One of the most troubling aspect of OMB's 
review of regulations is the secrecy in which it 
takes place. Behind closed doors, nameless 
and faceless OMB employees—using the 
powers granted them not by statute, but by 
Executive order—have forced expert agencies 
like the Food and Drug Administration to alter 
regulations. Often these orders are issued 
over the phone, with no documentation of the 
communication. 

While reasonable persons may disagree 
over the proper scope of “regulatory review,” 
| hope we can all agree that our system of 
open, participatory demands that Congress 
and the public be provided access to the 
record of OMB's influence in regulatory deci- 
sionmaking. The Administrative Procedure Act 


The Government Operations Subcommittee 
on Human Resources and Intergovernmental 
Relations, which | have the privilege to chair, 
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has documented numerous instances where 
OMB has influenced and interfered with the 
decisionmaking process in critical areas such 
as food safety. | enclose for the RECORD a 
brief summary of some of the cases of OMB 
interference that my subcommittee has en- 
countered in the past several years. 

My subcommittee is not alone in revealing 
OMB's tampering with the regulatory process. 
Cases of OMB meddling with the actions of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Administration, 
and other health and safety agencies can be 
obtained from a variety of committees and 
subcommittees in the House and the Senate. 

My bill is designed to assure that an admin- 
istrative record, similar to that required at the 
agency level, is created that describes OMB's 
substantive activities. The proposal is titled the 
“Regulatory Influence and Reporting Amend- 
ments,” and contains five primary compo- 
nents. They are: 

First, require OMB to summarize in writing 
all oral communications with non-OMB per- 
sons regarding any regulatory activity OMB is 
reviewing or has an interest in, within 1 day of 
the communication; require these written sum- 
maries, and any written communications be- 
tween OMB and non-OMB persons, to be 
made publicly available within 3 days after the 
communication is logged or received. 

Second, require OMB to make any changes 
or suggestions it has for draft regulations in 
writing, together with a justification for those 
changes, to be signed by the Administrator of 
the Office of Information and Regulatory Af- 
fairs; require this writing to be publicly avail- 
able within 3 days after the changes are 
signed off by the Administrator. 

Third, require OMB to invite an agency to 
any meeting OMB has with any non-OMB per- 
son regading any regulatory activity of that 
agency under review. 

Fourth, require each agency to place in the 
rulemaking record the draft of each rule or 
regulation submitted to OMB for review, along 
with a copy of any changes or suggestions 
made by OMB; also require each agency to 
make a written summary of any oral commu- 
nications with OMB and place those sum- 
maries on the rulemaking record. 

Fifth, limit the time for OMB review of regu- 
lations to 30 days and order the publication in 
the Federal Register of any regulation if the 
8 period for review expires without OMB 

n. 

The Committee on Government Operations 
may again consider the reauthorization of the 
Paperwork Reduction Act. In the 101st Con- 
gress, legislation was introduced in the House 
and Senate to reauthorize the Paperwork Re- 
duction Act. The House passed their bill, but 
the Senate did not. 

One of the issues that arose last session 
was the decision to make OMB's regulatory 
review activities the subject of a separate, 
nonbinding wirtten agreement between OMB 
and the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. | opposed this "sidebar" agreement be- 
cause it was unenforceable and set a dan- 
gerous precedent that bypassed the normal 
legislative process. 

| hope that in the 102d Congress we will 
enact effective legislation to make OMB an- 
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swerable to the American people. | look for- 
ward to working with other committee mem- 
bers in crafting comprehensive legislation to 
bring OMB's considerable regulatory influence 
under public scrutiny. 


EXAMPLES OF OMB INTERFERENCE REVEALED 
BY THE HUMAN RESOURCES AND INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 


HEALTH CLAIMS 


In 1987, FDA was forced to reverse an 81- 
year prohibition against explicit disease-pre- 
vention claims on food labels. FDA had 
wanted to keep the long-standing policy in 
place while it cautiously examined an appro- 
priate system to allow health claims. In- 
вбеай, OMB forced FDA to expressly abandon 
the 81-year old ban and plunge ahead with a 
vague proposed rule to allow health claims. 
Іп 1988, FDA drafted а final rule to correct 
the most serious weaknesses in the 1987 pro- 
posal. However, OMB prohibited FDA from 
publishing that rule and deceptive health 
claims proliferated. (“FDA's Continuing 
Failure To Prevent Deceptive Health Claims 
for Food”, H. Rept. 101-980, 10186 Cong., 2d 
Sess., November 14, 1990.) 


COLOR ADDITIVES 


In 1982, FDA was prepared to ban six dif- 
ferent color additives because agency sci- 
entists determined that the additives caused 
cancer in animals. Under a provision of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act known as the 
Delaney clause, carcinogenic additives must 
be banned. 

At the urging of color additive manufac- 
turers, OMB held numerous meetings with 
officials of FDA and the Department of 
Health and Human Services in an attempt to 
prevent some or all of the dyes from being 
banned. In a report that was unanimously 
approved by our full committee, we found 
that: 

OMB’s efforts to influence the Depart- 
ment’s regulations of color additives found 
to be animal carcinogens interfered with sci- 
entific, public health decisions that Congress 
expected the Department and its experts to 
make. (‘‘HHS’ Failure to Enforce the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act: The Case of Cancer- 
Causing Color Additives," Н. Rept. 99-151, 
99th Cong., Ist Sess., June 3, 1985, p. 63.) 


REGULATION OF THE USE AND SALE OF 
EXPERIMENTAL DRUGS 


In a 1987 hearing, our subcommittee re- 
vealed that, at OMB’s insistence, the pro- 
posed standard of approval for experimental 
drugs to treat “life-threatening” illnesses 
was drastically altered. (“ЕРА Proposals to 
Ease Restrictions on the Use and Sale of Ex- 
perimental Drugs,” 100th Cong., 1st Sess., 
April 29, 1987.) Prior to OMB’s involvement, 
FDA proposed that drug sponsors bore the 
burden of demonstrating that a drug’s bene- 
fits outweighed its risks, and that sufficient 
evidence of safety and efficacy existed. 

However, OMB ordered that FDA’s pro- 
posed standard be changed. A new proposal 
removed the language requiring sufficient 
evidence of safety and efficacy. Instead, OMB 
placed the burden on FDA to prove that the 
risks posed by a drug were “unreasonable” 
before the agency could reject an applica- 
tion. 

This case was all the more troubling be- 
cause there was no documentation to iden- 
tify which OMB employees were responsible 
for rejecting an FDA proposal that sufficient 
evidence of a drug's safety and efficacy be re- 
quired as a condition for approving an exper- 
= drug. OMB was simply acting in the 
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VIDEO DISPLAY TERMINALS 


In 1982, the National Institute of Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health (NIOSH) started 
planning a study of the possible hazards of 
video display terminals (VDTs) on pregnant 
women, in response to reports of birth de- 
fects, miscarriages, stillbirths, and other re- 
productive problems. In 1985, the study de- 
sign was completed, but OMB refused to ap- 
prove it. 

OMB had no scientific staff to review the 
proposed study, so its criticisms were based 
in large part on reviews conducted by two in- 
dustry consultants. NIOSH revised the study 
and tried to answer the concerns raised by 
OMB. In June 1986, OMB approved the study, 
under the condition that NIOSH delete 69 
questions about stress at work and fertility, 
which represented approximately one-third 
of the interview. 

Scientists at NIOSH and the Office of 
Technology Assessment stated that the revi- 
sions would seriously weaken the study. Nev- 
ertheless, OMB insisted that its revisions be 
incorporated. In so doing, OMB ignored the 
recommendations in our report (“Оссара- 
tional Health Hazard Surveillance: 72 Years 
Behind and Counting," Н. Rept. 99-979, 99th 
Cong., 2d Sess., October 8, 1986), and numer- 
ous other objections to the OMB revisions. 

А study published last year, indicated that 
VDTs may be causing 100,000 miscarriages a 
year nationwide, and may also cause birth 
defects. The NIOSH study is still not com- 
pleted. However, whatever the results of the 
NIOSH study, it will be extremely difficult 
to draw any conclusions, because of the 
shortcomings of that study—shortcomings 
that were created by OMB’s interference. 


H.R. — 


Be it enacted by theSenate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Regulatory 
Influence Reporting Amendments of 1991”. 
SEC. 2. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) LOGGING AND DISCLOSURE OF ORAL AND 
WRITTEN COMMUNICATIONS.— 

(1) LOGGING OF ORAL COMMUNICATIONS.—An 
employee of the Office of Management and 
Budget shall log in writing each oral commu- 
nication between that employee and any per- 
son who is not such an employee, which re- 
lates to any regulatory activity not later 
than one day after the date of that commu- 
nication. 

(2) INFORMATION TO BE LOGGED.—Informa- 
tion logged pursuant to this subsection shall 
include— 

(A) the date of the communication; 

(B) the names, titles, and affiliations of the 
participants in the communication; 

(C) the subject matter of the communica- 
tion; and 

(D) a brief summary of the substance of the 
communication. 

(3) AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION.—Infor- 
mation logged under this subsection, and 
any written communication between an em- 
ployee of the Office of Management and 
Budget and any other person regarding any 
activity of the Office of Management and 
Budget, shall be made available to the public 
in the same manner as written communica- 
tions are required to be made available pur- 
suant to section 3507(h) of title 44, United 
States Code, not later than 3 days after the 
date the oral communication to which the 
information relates is logged or the written 
communication is made or received by the 
employee, respectively. 
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(b) SEPARATE RECORD OF REVIEW.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget shall establish 
and maintain a separate record for each reg- 
ulatory activity reviewed by the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

(2) CONTENT OF RECORD.—Each record es- 
tablished pursuant to this section shall in- 
clude with respect to the regulatory activity 
that is the subject of the record— 

(A) copies of all written materials which 
аге- 

(4) received by the Office of Management 
and Budget from а person who is not an em- 
ployee of the Office of Management and 
Budget; or 

(11) provided by the Office of Management 
and Budget to such a person; 

(B) copies of all information logged pursu- 
ant to subsection (a); and 

(C) copies of any changes made or sug- 
gested by the Office of Management and 
Budget in the regulatory activity under re- 
view, including the reasons for such changes 
are required by subsection (e). 

(3) AVAILABILITY OF MATERIALS, INFORMA- 
TION, AND CHANGES.—Al1] materials, informa- 
tion, and changes and the reasons therefor 
referred to in paragraph (2) shall be made 
available to the public not later than 3 days 
after they are received, provided, logged, or 
made, as applicable, in the same manner as 
written communications are required to be 
made available pursuant to section 3507(h) of 
title 44, United States Code. 

(c) NOTIFICATION OF AGENCY REGARDING 
MEETINGS AND CONTRACTS.—The Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget— 

(1) shall notify the head of an agency of all 
meetings and other contracts between em- 
ployees of the Office of Management and 
Budget and any person who is not such an 
employee concerning any regulatory activity 
of that agency; and 

(2) shall provide that agency head or his or 
her designee a reasonable opportunity to at- 
tend any such meeting. 

(4) MAINTENANCE OF RECORDS BY AGENCY 
ISSUING RULES.—The head of each agency 
shall include in the record of each rule or 
regulation submitted by the agency for re- 
view by the Office of Management and 
Budget— 

(1) copies of all drafts of advanced notices 
of proposed rulemaking, notices of proposed 
rulemaking, and notices of final rules; and 

(2) copies of any changes in the rule or reg- 
ulation (including changes in any advanced 
notice of proposed rulemaking, notice of pro- 
posed rulemaking, or notice of final rule re- 
lating to that rule or regulation) made or 
suggested by the Office of Management and 
Budget, including the reasons for such 
changes which are provided to the agency by 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget pursuant to subsection (e)(2). 

(е) PERIOD FOR REVIEW.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) The Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget shall com- 
plete review of any regulatory activity of an 
agency not later than the earlier of— 

(i) 30 days after the date of the submission 
of the regulatory activity to the Office of 
Management and Budget by the agency; and 

(ii) any date established by statute or 
court order for completion of the regulatory 
activity. 

(B) The period provided for by subpara- 
graph (A) for completion of review of a regu- 
latory activity by the Director shall not be 
extended. 

(c) CHANGES.—Each change in a regulatory 
activity, which is made or proposed by an 
employee of the Office of Management and 
Budget shall be— 
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(A) submitted by the Office of Management 
and Budget in writing to the head of the 
agency conducting the regulatory activity, 
with a statement of the reasons for such 
change or proposed change; and 

(B) signed by the Administrator of the Of- 
fice of Information and Regulatory Affairs of 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

(3) PUBLICATION.—The head of an agency 
which submits an advanced notice of pro- 
posed rulemaking, notice of proposed rule- 
making, proposed rule, or final rule to the 
Office of Management and Budget for review 
shall publish the contents of that submission 
in the Federal Register at the end of the 30- 
day period described in paragraph (1) if the 
Director fails to act within that period. 

(f) EFFECT ON RULEMAKING AUTHORITY.— 
Nothing in this Act shall alter in any 
manner— 

(1) the authority of any agency to initiate, 
conduct, or complete а rulemaking proceed- 
ing; or 

(2) the criteria for rulemaking established 
by any other law. 

(к) EFFECT ON DISCLOSURE REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—This Act shall not be considered— 

(1) to alter the authority of the Congress to 
obtain information from any agency in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government; 
or 

(2) to require the public disclosure of— 

(A) any communications between the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget and any 
other office within the Executive Office of 
the President; or 

(B) any information which is exempted 
from disclosure under section 552(b) (1), (3), 
(4), and (6) through (9) of title 5, United 
States Code. 

БЕС. 3. AGENCY LOGGING AND DISCLOSURE ОҒ 
ORAL COMMUNICATIONS WITH OMB. 

Section 553 of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after subsection (e) 
the following: 

*(f(1) An employee of an agency shall log 
in writing each oral communication between 
that employee and any employee of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, which re- 
lates to any regulatory activity not later 
than one day after the date of that commu- 
nication. 

*(2) Information logged pursuant to this 
subsection shall include— 

“(А) the date of the communication; 

"(B) the names, titles, and affiliations of 
the participants in the communication; 

“(С) the subject matter of the communica- 
tion; and 

"(D) а brief summary of the substance of 
the communication. 

“(8) Information logged under this sub- 
section, and any written communication be- 
tween an employee of an agency and any em- 
ployee of the Office of Management and 
Budget regarding any regulatory activity of 
the agency, shall be make available to the 
public in the same manner as written com- 
munications are required to be made avail- 
able pursuant to section 3507(h) of title 44, 
United States Code, not later than 3 days 
after the date the oral communication to 
which the information relates is logged or 
the written communication is made or re- 
ceived by the agency employee, respectively. 

**(4) In this subsection— 

“(А) the term 'regulatory activity' means 
any advance notice of proposed rulemaking, 
notice of proposed rulemaking, notice of a 
final rule, and any other activity that could 
affect an agency decision or action; 

(B) the term ‘oral communication’ in- 
cludes any meeting, phone conversation, 
briefing, or discussion; 
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O) the term 'rule'— 

“(4) means any agency statement of gen- 
eral applicability and future effect designed 
to implement, interpret, or prescribe law or 
policy or describing the procedure or prac- 
tice requirements of an agency; and 

“(ii) does not include any administrative 
action which is subject to sections 556 and 
557 of title 5, United States Code.“. 

БЕС. 4. DEFINITIONS. 

In this Act— 

(1) ORAL COMMUNICATION.—The term “oral 
communication" includes any meeting, 
phone conversation, briefing, or discussion. 

(2) REGULATORY ACTIVITY.—The term “гек- 
ulatory activity“ means any advance notice 
of proposed rulemaking, notice of proposed 
rulemaking, notice of & final rule, and any 
other activity that could affect an agency 
decision or action. 

(3) RULE.—The term rule“ 

(A) means any agency statement of general 
applicability and future effect designed to 
implement, interpret, or prescribe law or 
policy or describing the procedure or prac- 
tice requirements of an agency; and 

(B) does not include any administrative ac- 
tion which is subject to sections 556 and 557 
of title 5, United States Code. 


—— 


ENCOURAGE THE RECYCLING OF 
PAPER PRODUCTS 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency estimates that 
paper products will constitute approximately 
40 percent of the municipal solid waste stream 
by the year 2000. In order to curb this trend, 
now is the time to establish and provide incen- 
tives which encourage the recycling of paper 


products. 

Today | am introducing legislation to provide 
that incentive to companies which mass mail 
paper products through the U.S. Postal Serv- 
ices' second- and third-class mail. 

Іп 1989—the last year of complete 
records—the U.S. Postal Service delivered ap- 
proximately 62.8 billion pieces of third-class 
mail and approximately 10.5 billion pieces of 
second-class mail to households in the United 
States. The combined weight of second- and 
third-class mail in 1989, totaled approximately 
11.6 billion pounds, the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 46.5 pounds per American citizen. 

Considering each ton of recycled paper pro- 
duced saves approximately 17 trees, 11.6 bil- 
lion pounds of recycled paper would save ap- 
proximately 99 million trees. 

In order to encourage recycling, to save mil- 
lions of trees, and to reduce our solid waste 
stream, | am introducing legislation which re- 
quires the U.S. Postal Service to study and re- 
port to Congress on the feasibility of establish- 
ing lower rates for any second- and third-class 
mail matter which uses recycled paper and 
materials. 

By creating а lower mail rate for mailings 
using recycled materials, we can make it ben- 
eficial for mailers to use recycled goods. ! 
urge my colleagues to support and cosponsor 
this much-needed legislation. 
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A TRIBUTE TO PHIL CUMMINGS 


HON. JAMES H. BILBRAY 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Speaker, | rise with great 
sadness today to honor the memory of a long 
time friend of my family's and the Las Vegas 
community, Phil Cummings. Mr. Cummings 
sadly passed away on December 10, 1990 at 
the age of 82. 

A long time Las Vegas businessman, Mr. 
Cummings owned a variety of businesses in- 
cluding the now famous Hitching Post Wed- 
ding Chapel. In addition, he served as Clark 
County Deputy Labor Commissioner and later 
as the Clark County Public Administrator for 
12 years, where he was a good friend of my 
father's, former County Assessor James A. 
Bilbray. 

Although not a native of Las Vegas, Phil 
Cummings strived for the betterment of south- 
ern Nevada. He was recognized for his work 
in behalf of his work for Boys Town and infan- 
Ше paralysis. He also served on President 
Kennedy's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. His leadership could also be 
found in his post as president of the Las 
Vegas chapter of the City of Hope, the Jay- 
cees, and the International Footprinters Asso- 
ciation. 

Phil Cummings led a long and distinguished 
life in the service of the Las Vegas commu- 
пйу. It is sad to see a man of his character 
and motivation pass away. He will be missed. 
Let us hope that others will follow his example 
and strive to better their community in the way 
that Phil Cummings did. 


PRAY FOR PEACE 
HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Peggy Stan- 
ton, a good friend and a former television jour- 
nalist, has begun working with some similarly 
minded people who believe we ought to use 
the ultimate resource of national prayer in our 
effort to achieve peace in the Middle East. | 
am pleased to join her effort and share her 
communication with my colleagues. 

To MEN AND WOMEN OF GOOD WILL THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD: RE: THE PERSIAN GULF 
CRISIS 
Please join us in an International Day of 

Prayer and Fasting, January 6, 1991. 

1. To thank God for the safe return of all 
the hostages. 

2. To thank God for the bravery of the men 
and women in the Persian Gulf. 

8. To thank God for this period of grace be- 
fore decisions of war are made. 

4. To ask God to guide the minds and 
hearts of the leaders involved in the conflict 
to & just and permanent solution without 
bloodshed. 

5. To ask God to grant all of us the gifts of 
forgiveness and reconciliation. 

At the hour of 3 o'clock e.s.t. we ask all 
participating people in every nation to pray 
together on bended knee. 
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Please pass the word. 

PEACE THROUGH PRAYER 

Peace through prayer may seem an impos- 
sible goal in this complex world, but consider 
this. Could any of us have predicted 5, 4, 3, 
even 2 years ago that the Berlin Wall would 
fall in the September of 1989; that Germany 
would be united in 1990; that the Eastern 
bloc countries would throw off the yoke of 
communism; that the Churches in Russia 
would be filled? 

Miracles are becoming almost common- 
place in this momentous era of history. Why 
not try for one in the Middle East? 

Is it not а miracle, even now, that hun- 
dreds of hostages have been freed; that іп 
one of the world’s most volatile arenas, near- 
ly a million soldiers—separated by only a 
few miles of sand—have stood ready to fight 
one another for five months with some of the 
most frightening weaponry ever devised by 
man and still the battle has not been 
joined—even by accident? 

Is it not possible that God is granting us 
an extraordinary period of grace—just wait- 
ing for us to seek His intervention? Since the 
greatest gift He has given us is free will, He 
would surely wait to be asked. What are we 
waiting for? 

The argument may well be: people are 
praying. And they are. But perhaps it is time 
to take prayer out of the privacy of our own 
community and put it in the public spotlight 
to dramatize the brotherhood and sisterhood 
of humankind. We are, after all, children of 
the same Father. 

Someone once said—praying alone is like 
hearing God in mono. Praying together is 
hearing Him in stereo. 

Have we ever needed to hear Him more? 


ANTITRUST EXEMPTION FOR 
INDEPENDENT NATURAL GAS 
PRODUCERS 


HON. JOHN BRYANT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing a simple measure to benefit small, 
independent natural gas producers. 

My overriding concern with the state of the 
energy industry in general is for its survival 
and the importance of our energy independ- 
ence to our national Р 

Іп order to enable small gas producers to 
more readily get their gas to market, | have in- 
troduced a bill which would provide antitrust 
exemptions to allow them to form cooperatives 
to pool and market large quantities of gas. 
With so many of these small producers unable 
to find buyers for their production, passage of 
my measure would go a long way toward en- 
suring the viability of this important segment of 
our domestic energy industry. 

With increased interest on the part of pro- 
ducers as well as consumers, | am confident 
that this issue will warrant the attention of my 
colleagues in the 102d Congress. | therefore 
invite my colleagues to join me in support of 
this modest proposal to enable our small do- 
mestic gas producers to get their production to 
market. 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
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SECTION 1. AVAILABILITY OF ANTITRUST DE- 
FENSE. 


There shall be available as a defense to any 
civil or criminal action brought under the 
Federal antitrust laws, as that term is de- 
fined in section 2(37) of the Natural Gas Pol- 
icy Act of 1978, or any similar State law, 
with respect to actions taken to develop co- 
operative associations of independent pro- 
ducers of natural gas or actions taken by 
such cooperative associations to carry out 
any voluntary agreement or plan of action to 
market natural gas in interstate commerce 
if— 

(1) such action is necessary to market nat- 
ural gas, and 

(2) such action is not taken for the purpose 
of reducing competition. 

SEC. 2. DEFINITION OF INDEPENDENT PRO- 
DUCER. 

For the purpose of this Act, the term 
"independent producer" has the same mean- 
ing as that term has in section 4992(b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


THE SMOKING AND HEALTH 
ADVERTISING ACT OF 1991 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, today | am reintro- 
ducing legislation which will invigorate the 
campaign to educate the public about the haz- 
ardous effects of cigarette smoking. Тһе 
Smoking and Health Advertising Act of 1991 
would require tobacco companies to spend an 
amount equal or greater to 5 percent of their 
advertising and promotional budget on public 
health messages detailing the dangers of 


5 \ 

Specifically, this bill amends the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to disallow the deduc- 
tion for advertising or other promotion ex- 
penses with respect to the sales of tobacco 
products unless the taxpayer—the tobacco 
companies—pays for the specified amount of 
advertising on the health effects of smoking. 
All advertisements would be prepared by, or 
approved by the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services [HHS] so as to assure their 


quality. 

It is critical that we take these measures 
now to strengthen the public health campaign 
on smoking. According to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, 390,000 people die annually of smoking 
related illnesses. The tragedy is that these 
premature deaths could be prevented. Despite 
overwhelming evidence that cigarette smoking 
is a grave health hazard, people continue to 
smoke and young people continue to initiate 
the deadly habit. 

Recent studies show that at least 80 to 85 
percent of the American smoking population 
starts smoking before the age of 20. Though 
a variety of psychological and sociological fac- 
tors may influence an individual’s decision to 
smoke, there can be no doubt that the highly 
visible advertising and promotional crusade 
launched by the tobacco industry lures pro- 
spective smokers, particularly our young peo- 
ple. 

Cigarettes are one of the Nation’s most 
heavily advertised consumer products. In addi- 
tion to purchasing ads in magazines, news- 
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papers, and on billboards, cigarette companies 
vie for the public's attention by sponsoring en- 
tertainment, cultural, and sporting events. 

While the public is bombarded by this pro- 
smoking campaign, antismoking and public 
health messages nearly are invisible. Numer- 
ous studies have indicated that 
counteradvertising is a highly effective way to 
discourage smoking. However, the resources 
to produce, distribute, and most importantly 
purchase magazine space or television time 
are woefully inadequate. The legislation | am 
introducing today will revitalize the 
counteradvertising movement. 

In addition to the Smoking and Health Ad- 
vertising Act of 1991, | also am introducing 
today a resolution, expressing the sense of 
the House of Representatives, that the Fed- 
eral Government should encourage both elec- 
tronic and print media to air or print more 
antismoking advertisements as a public serv- 
ice. 
It is clear that the time has come for a re- 
newed Federal commitment to eliminating 
smoking in the United States. | believe the 
bills | have introduced go a long way toward 
this goal by providing a two-tiered approach to 
bringing much-needed information about the 
perils of smoking to the American people. We 
can save some money, but more importantly 
we Can save lives. 

Below are printed copies of both bills: 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Smoking 
and Health Advertising Act of 1991”. 

SEC. 2. DISALLOW OF DEDUCTION FOR ADVER- 
TISING OR OTHER PROMOTION EX- 
PENSES WITH RESPECT TO SALES 
OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS UNLESS 
TAXPAYER PAYS FOR A CERTAIN 
AMOUNT OF ADVERTISING ON THE 
HEALTH EFFECTS OF SMOKING. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Part IX of subchapter B 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 (relating to items not deductible is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“SEC. 2801 TOBACCO AND TOBACCO PRODUCT 
SALES PROMOTION EXPENSES, 

“(а) GENERAL RULE.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), no deduction shall be allowed 
under this chapter for any tobacco and to- 
bacco product sale promotion expense. 

b) EXCEPTION WHERE TAXPAYER PAYS FOR 
CERTAIN ADVERTISING.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to any taxpayer for any taxable year 

“(А) the amount paid or incurred by the 
taxpayer during the taxable year with re- 
spect to qualified health-awareness 
advertisting, exceeds 

“(В) 5 percent of the tobacco and tobacco 
product sale promotion expenses of the tax- 
payer for the taxable year. 

“(2) QUALIFIED HEALTH-AWARENESS ADVER- 
TISING.—For purposes of paragraph (1), the 
term 'qualified health-awareness advertis- 
ing’ means any advertisement which— 

**(A) is for purposes of informing the public 
on the health effects of smoking or using 
smokeless tobacco products, and 

"(B) is prepared by, or approved by, the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services, in 
consultation with nationally recognized can- 
cer, heart, and lung associations. 
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“(с) TOBACCO AND TOBACCO PRODUCT SALE 
PROMOTION EXPENSE.—For purposes of this 
section— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘tobacco and 
tobacco product sale promotion expense' 
means any amount otherwise allowable as а 
deduction under this chapter with respect 
to— 


“(А) any advertisement primarily for pur- 
poses of— 

*(1) promoting the sale of tobacco and to- 
bacco products, or 

(Ii) informing or influencing the general 
public (or any segment thereof) with respect 
to tobacco and tobacco products, or 

“(В) any of the following incurred or pro- 
vided primarily for purposes described in 
subparagraph (A)— 

) travel expenses (including meals and 
lodging), 

(ii) any amount attributable to goods or 
services of a type generally considered to 
constitute entertainment, amusement, or 
recreation or to the use of a facility in con- 
nection with the providing of such goods or 
services, 

*(1i1) gifts, or 

(iv) other promotion expenses. Such term 
shall not include any amount paid or in- 
curred with respect to any qualified health- 
awareness advertising (as defined in sub- 
section (b)(2)). 

“(2) TOBACCO AND TOBACCO PRODUCTS.—The 
term ‘tobacco and tobacco products’ means 
any small cigarette, large cigarette, cigar, 
pipe tobacco, tobacco which may be rolled 
into a cigarette, or smokeless tobacco prod- 
uct, including snuff and chewing tobacco. 

“(4) REGULATIONS.—Within 90 days after 
the date of the enactment of this section, the 
Secretary shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purpose of 
this section." 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for part ІХ of subchapter В of chap- 
ter 1 of such Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new item: 

“Бес. 2801. Tobacco and tobacco product 
sales promotion expenses.“ 


(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to amounts 
paid or incurred after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act in taxable years ending 
after such date. 


H.R. — 


Whereas over 390,000 premature deaths 
each year are caused by tobacco-related ill- 
ness; 

Whereas 142,000 or more deaths in the Unit- 
ed States each year are due to lung cancer 
which is far more than the number of deaths 
caused by any other disease; 

Whereas nonsmokers are at risk as well as 
smokers as shown іп а report by the Surgeon 
General that an estimated 46,000 deaths an- 
nually can be attributed to passive smoking; 

Whereas smoking related diseases cost the 
United States health care system an esti- 
mated $22,000,000,000 yearly and the Federal 
Government pays approximately 
$4,200,000,000 yearly for smoking-related 
health care; 

Whereas & smoke-free society would im- 
prove the health and environment of all 
Americans; 

Whereas massive and readily accessible 
education as to the deadly effects of ciga- 
rette smoking may discourage young adults 
from beginning to smoke and may encourage 
smokers to stop; and 

Whereas television, radio, and magazines 
are the major forms of communication na- 
tionwide: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the Federal Govern- 
ment should strongly encourage both print 
and electronic media to voluntarily print or 
air public service messages describing the 
deadly effects of cigarette smoking and that 
such an action would be a critical step іп 
protecting the health of all American citi- 
zens. 


WE NEED A BALANCED BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 


HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, today, on the 
first day of the 102d Congress, | am sponsor- 
ing legislation that provides for a balanced 
budget amendment to the Constitution. Given 
the critical need to continue reducing the Fed- 
eral deficit so that our economy can pull out 
of its current slump, it is essential that this bill 
be adopted. 

Last year, on July 17, the House failed to 
adopt this measure by only 7 votes. Although 
a strong bipartisan majority of the House 
voted 279 to 150 in support of House Joint 
Resolution 268, we fell just a handful of votes 
short of the two-thirds majority vote required 
by the Constitution. 

| was a cosponsor and strong supporter of 
House Joint Resolution 268. Like many others, 
| was disappointed that we were unable to col- 
lect the necessary amount of support for this 
measure in the House. But after the way that 
last year’s budget debacle concluded, | am 
more convinced than ever that we need to 
adopt a balanced budget amendment to the 
Constitution. 

The fiscal year 1991 budget cycle clearly 
demonstrated that what the Congress needs is 
a mechanism that forces the Federal Govern- 
ment to make choices, since that's what we're 
really talking about whenever we discuss the 
Federal budget. The necessary mechanism is 
the measure | am introducing today: a con- 
stitutional amendment to balance the budget. 

Mr. Speaker, to those who are uneasy 
about the prospect of amending the Constitu- 
tion to provide for a balanced budget, | say 
that it is not an untried or untested proposition. 
Thirty-nine States, including Maine, already 
have constitutional requirements to balance 
their budgets. 

These requirements work—State Governors 
and legislatures can't leave town if their budg- 
ets aren't balanced. They adjourn only when 
their budget books are in proper order. 

Simply put There isn't one good reason 
why the Federal Government shouldn't be re- 
quired to do what those 39 States—and mil- 
lions of households across this land—are re- 
quired to do themselves. 

Furthermore, while the measure | am spon- 
soring generally prevents the Government 
from spending more money than it collects 
each year, it allows for two exceptions that 
can address any unforeseen circumstances. 

First, total expenditures can exceed total 
revenues if a declaration of war is in effect. 
Second, spending can surpass revenues if 
three-fifths of both the Senate and House vote 
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to approve of a deficit-financed budget, in a 
rolicall vote. 

These well-defined exceptions provide for a 
necessary degree of flexibility, should the Na- 
tion be confronted with a crisis. 

Mr. Speaker, if someone were to offer a 
plausible, more effective alternative to amend- 
ing the Constitution to require a balanced 
budget, d gladly take a close look at it. But, 
the inability of enough Members and Senators 
to make tough choices has brought us to the 
point where this country needs a balanced 
budget amendment to the Constitution. 

| strongly urge all of my colleagues in the 
House to join me in support of this measure. 


FIRST-TIME HOME BUYERS’ IRA 
BILL 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to reintroduce legislation designed to as- 
sist young families make that all-important first 
home purchase and the American dream of 
home ownership a reality for as many families 
as possible. 

As we are all well aware, home ownership 
in America is on the decline. One of the larg- 
est obstacles to home purchases is the down- 
payment. For many families, the monthly mort- 
gage payments are within their means, but the 
initial downpayment is simply too high and 
prevents them from making this important in- 
vestment. 

The legislation | am reintroducing today will 
allow first-time home buyers to make with- 
drawals from savings accumulated іп individ- 
ual retirement accounts [IRA's] for the purpose 
of acquiring, constructing, or reconstructing a 
principal residence without incurring any tax li- 
ability due to early withdrawal of savings from 
the IRA. This bill allows people to take money 
from one investment, an individual retirement 
account, and put it in another, a home, without 
tax penalties. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation will enable 
many families to realize the dream of home 
ownership and | encourage my colleagues to 
cosponsor this important legislation. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING DAY—1991 
HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, in a few short 
weeks we will again be celebrating our newest 
national holiday: Martin Luther King Day. 

As one of the original cosponsors of the leg- 
islation designating a national holiday to com- 
memorate the birthday of the late Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., | observe that in many 
ways the manner in which this newest of our 
national holidays has come to be celebrated is 
distressing. 

Every day, our media obervers and news 
reporters comment on Martin Luther King Day 
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as if this holiday should be observed only by 
Afro-Americans. 

We do not doubt that the Reverend Dr. King 
accomplished much in expanding black pride. 
It is highly commendable that he did so. 

It is of primary importance, however, that we 
not forget that although Dr. King led the strug- 
gle for black equality, his message was meant 
not only for black people. His message was 
universal, and his birth, his life, and his mes- 
sage should be celebrated universally. 

Dr. King's message, simply stated, was that 
love would conquer hate. He told us all that 
hatred destroys the hater just as much as the 
hated. 

During the era when Dr. King led the strug- 
gle for equality, his message was directed at 
a white society which continued its seg- 
regationist policies against the blacks. He also 
had a message for those who were tempted to 
return hatred for hatred. But his message is 
just as applicable today as it was when Dr. 
King was taken from us nearly 23 years ago. 

Rev. Martin Luther King's message can 
today be applied to those who maliciously de- 
stroyed an elaborate Christmas display on a 
private front yard in the town of Ramapo in my 
own congressional district this past Christmas 
Еуе--іог the second year іп a row. 

His message can be directed to those who 
maliciously desecrate synagogues and church- 
es throughout our Nation, in many cases utiliz- 
ing symbols of Nazism and the Third Reich— 
a shocking ignorance of the Holocaust and the 
effect it had on millions of innocent lives. 

Dr. King's message is applicable to those in 
Eastern Europe today who are resurrecting 
the specter of antisemitism and of nationalistic 
hatreds for their own political purposes and to 
keep people's minds off of their economic 
woes. 

His message is applicable to the recent hor- 
rors inflicted on the women and children of 
Kuwait. It can be directed to Tiananmen 
Square and Tibet, to continued injustices in 
Latin America, and continued strife in South 
Africa, all of which shock even our hardened 
world. 

Dr. King's message can be directed at those 
even today who continue to condone racism 
and hatred, who continue to practice discrimi- 
nation against others, and to whom bigotry 
has not gone out of fashion. 

Events of recent years, at Howard Beach, 
NY, in Central Park, in the ghettoes of Miami, 
in the labor camps along our Mexican border, 
and in the neo-Nazi training camps in the 
Rocky Mountains, remind us all that our own 
Nation still has a long way to go before Dr. 
King's ideals can be realized. 

During the past year, the memory of the 
Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., suffered 
some of the same indignities which have be- 
smirched some other great Americans in the 
past. Today, some would-be historians have 
gained headlines with the startling revelation 
that not all of Dr. King's works and utterances 
were original. The word "plagarist" has been 
bandied about quite a bit. 

Those who contend that Dr. King plagarized 
some of his work forget that John F. Kennedy 
borrowed the phrase "Ask not what your coun- 
try can do for you; ask what you can do for 
your country" from Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 
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They forget that Abraham Lincoln was 
quoting the Bible when he stated "A house di- 
vided against itself can not stand." 

They forget that Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
was reciting an old Army ballad when he said: 
"Old soldiers never die, they just fade, fade 
away." 

It is not important where ideas originate. 
What is important is that these ideas, gar- 
nered from many different sources, are articu- 
lated in a manner that captures the hearts, the 
minds, and the imagination of the people. 

Dr. King's greatest admirers readily admit 
that none of his ideas were original, or even 
unique. But even his most hard-hearted oppo- 
nents concede that he articulated them for his 
contemporaries in a manner which gave hope 
to millions and inspired millions more. 

Few Americans remember that an historian 
made a great deal of money about 20 years 
ago by contending that George Washington 
fought for his country not because of any 
ideals, but because of financial renumeration. 
From time to time, someone writes a best sell- 
er proving that Abe Lincoln was an incom- 
petent fool who blundered his way into the his- 
tory books. 

Just as these sensationalist revisionists are 
quickly forgotten, so too will future generations 
forget those who today attempt to sully the 
memory of the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. His place in our pantheon of heroes 
is secure. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, | ask our colleagues 
to join in reminding our citizenry that we cele- 
brate Martin Luther King, Jr.'s birthday, not be- 
cause he was a black man, but because he 
was a great man. We revere his memory and 
his message because of their relevance for all 
people, then and now. 


SAFE AND SOUND BANKING 
SYSTEM 


HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, the 102d Con- 
gress convenes today and there are numerous 
issues of great concern to our Nation's citi- 
zens. One of the most important matters that 
needs addressing is the safety of America's fi- 
nancial institutions. Indeed, our citizens need 
to be assured that their deposits in their finan- 
cial institutions are safe and sound. 

At this time | would like to share with my 
colleagues an excellent letter dated November 
21, 1990, which | received from my friend and 
fellow Kentuckian, Charles Beach, Jr., presi- 
dent of Peoples Exchange Bank in Beattyville, 
KY. Charlie Beach has some excellent sug- 
gestions for Congress, the executive branch, 
and the Federal banking regulators to consider 
as we strive to achieve the goal of the "sur- 
vival, safety and soundness, and maintenance 
of a banking system worthy of public con- 
fidence." 

As Congress begins the new year and a 
new agenda, | am hopeful my colleagues will 
consider the ideas of this outstanding individ- 
ual. The letter to me from Charlie Beach fol- 
lows: 
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PEOPLES EXCHANGE BANK, 
Beattyville, K Y, November 21, 1990. 
Hon. CARROLL HUBBARD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CARROLL: The survival, safety and 
soundness, and maintenance of a banking 
system worthy of public confidence should be 
the goal of the bankíng industry. Unfortu- 
nately, as a result of the Savings and Loan 
crisis, which did not involve any banking in- 
stitutions, there has been inordinate and 
blasphemy attacks upon our industry. We 
have been inundated with increased regu- 
latory burdens and continuing public 
castigation by the regulators. 

In this recessionary period, the need to 
calm our constituency has never been great- 
er. Іп my humble opinion, the American 
Bankers Association convention was an inap- 
propriate forum for Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Robert Clark, to publicly embarrass 
that industry regulated by him with such 
statements as, ‘Your reservoir of public con- 
fidence 18 completely eroded . . . Your image 
is tarnished . . . Your future is uncertain 
... Congress created the banking system 
and Congress can take it away.“ These opin- 
ions offered by top regulators should be more 
discretely communicated. I feel sure that 
you would not publicly reprimand an em- 
ployee, a child, а staffer or an associate pub- 
licly. Could one logically assume his agency 
to be pristine perfect and without fault? 

I would like to enumerate those grave con- 
cerns of mine and our constituency which 
are counterproductive: 

(1) The administration plans to focus on 
deposit insurance cutbacks on multiple ac- 
counts, in addition to the reduction in the 
level of coverage ... A damaging blow to 
community banks. 

(2) The irresponsible accusation that tight 
credit policies by banks are stifling the econ- 
omy can be attributed to regulatory over- 
reaction. Inconsistence in the regulatory 
exams by inexperienced examiners are creat- 
ing this crisis; and unfortunately, we have 
no rights. The regulatory position is the 
only position. 

(3) The proposed policies to allow Savings 
and Loans institutions to convert to com- 
mercial banks, which in essence would weak- 
en the deteriorating F.D.I.C. insurance fund. 

(4) Unlevel playing fields granted to the 
credit unions. They operate tax free, with a 
minimum capital requirement and com- 
pletely ignore the common bonds which jus- 
tify their existence. Obviously this creates 
grossly unfavorable competition. 

(5) Senator Thad Cochran has taken the 
lead in recognizing that community bankers 
are being broken on the rack of excessive 
regulation. Senator Cochran plans to intro- 
duce legislation to the 102nd Congress to re- 
duce this burden. The cumulative impact of 
paper work and compliance burdens seri- 
ously limits our ability to continue a profit- 
able operation. The proposed postal increase 
and the increase in our FDIC insurance pre- 
mium from 12.5 to 19.5% (a 66% increase) fur- 
ther threatens our ability to generate a prof- 
it and maintain the desired level of capital. 

(6) The escalating policy of the O.C.C. to 
ignore the dual banking system and abandon 
the states involvement in the proposed re- 
structuring of the new financial system pro- 
posed by the Treasury is a concern. 

(7) Recent action by the FDIC to protect 
the $37 million in foreign deposits at the 
Nassau branch of the failed National Bank of 
Washington proves that foreign deposits 
should be assessed as a matter of fairness to 
the community banks in this country. 

(8) Regulations to have certified appraisals 
on all real estate loans in excess of $50,000 
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and proposed regulations to have appraisals 
by qualified appraisers on personal property 
which is onerous, unneeded and will greatly 
increase the lending cost to the innocent 
borrower. 

(9) CRA is time consuming, expensive and 
counter-productive. Throughout the United 
States community banks are the most re- 
sponsible and generous corporate citizens. 
However, they get very little, if any, credit. 

(10) The proposed additions to the cash re- 
porting transactions concerning wire trans- 
fers over $10,000 increases operating costs. 
Banks are already consuming half their time 
tracking the currency regulations that are 
now in place. This regulation forces us to be- 
come IRS agents and is not equally applica- 
ble to all financial institutions. 

(11) The billions of dollars of capital held 
by commercial banks was completely over- 
looked in media comparison of community 
banks, savings and loans and credit unions. 
This provides an additional protection 
against taxpayers liability which was not 
publicized or identified. 

(12) The failure of the Farm Credit System 
cost the taxpayers hundreds of millions of 
dollars. This failure was not reported by the 
media nor were the taxpayers made aware of 
the loss. The pressure of the Farm Credit 
System to overlend again is enormous, which 
is being subsidized by the U.S. Treasury even 
worsens the attempt at broadening their 
lending powers while the banking industry 
attempts to cut back. 

(13) It is unfortunate that Chairman Don 
Riegle and the second ranking member of the 
banking committee, Senator Alan Cranston, 
are under investigation by the Ethics Com- 
mittee. The с utcome of the hearing, should 
it be adverse would have a less than favor- 
able impact : юп our industry. 

(14) Do yo: not feel that іп a sense of ur- 
gency and s ‘iousness of the problem that 
the Executi » Branch, Congress and the 
banking ind stry should unite to restore 
public confi nce, credibility and regain re- 
spect which ‘ould enable us to continue to 
serve our с) istituency respectively, fairly 
andatamin nal risk? 

(15) Bank Jirectors have more demanding 
responsibilities and much greater liability 
than our non-banking counterparts. Under 
one view. Federal Deposit Insurance 
amounts to an unlimited negative risk in the 
depository institutions. Under the Com- 
prehensive Bank Fraud Prosecution and Тах- 
рауег Recovery Act the new ground rules en- 
forcing the restitution, civil forfeiture and 
asset dispositions are limitless. This defi- 
nitely leaves directors in & clout of worry 
and uncertainty and makes it practically im- 
possible to secure competent and respected 
directors. They simply don't need this aggra- 
vation. Fully realizing it was designed for 
the “Вай Guys", any decision or action re- 
sulting from this act deserve temperate and 
prudent judgement that will not penalize 
those innocent parties. The banking system 
needs competent directors and the continu- 
ance of FIRREA enforcement makes it most 
difficult to attract those individuals. 

(16) All agencies of government continue to 
require additional free services from the 
banking industry ... tax identification 
numbers, sale of U.S. E Bonds, records to be 
used in prosecutional efforts and seldom 
have we ever been compensated. In fact, we 
were fined by the IRS for not doing a better 
job in securing all tax identification num- 
bers. Community banks have for centuries 
been the economic cornerstones of those 
communities which they serve. Does not 
that respected, responsible and broad base 
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support of its constituency deserve your sup- 
port in this recessionary period? Quite frank- 
ly, I feel we deserve better fate. 
Sincerely, 
C. BEACH, Jr., 
President. 


DEREGULATION OF THE 
TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 


HON. JOHN BRYANT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, as a result of 
the continuing deregulation of the telephone 
industry, | am concerned that, as the local ex- 
change carriers [LEC] are permitted to enter 
into new competitive activities, business devel- 
opment opportunities will focus on new ven- 
tures rather than providing regulated tele- 
communications services. | believe the pres- 
sure on LEC management to dedicate its most 
experienced and talented personne! to these 
new endeavors further threatens the continued 
quality of regulated services. 

In addition, | note that actual and 
changes from traditional rate of return regula- 
tion to price cap and other forms of incentive- 
based regulation are anticipated at the Federal 
level and in some of the 50 States. The major 
concern with price caps and other forms of in- 
centive regulation—whereby excessive earn- 
ings above an authorized rate of return are 
shared between stockholders and rate pay- 
ers—is that the monopoly carrier can increase 
profits accruing to the company by reducing 
costs through decreasing service quality. That 
is, while on the one hand these alternatives 
are expected to increase the incentives for 
more efficiency, they may also have the per- 
verse effect of encouraging quality degrada- 
tion. 

For example, the number of transmission 
channels between two locations can be de- 
creased—or needed expansion canceled— 
with a reduction in costs and an increase in 
the chances of having a call blocked during 
peak calling times. The expansion of the ca- 
pacity in a switching office can be 
thus causing an increase in dial tone delay. 
The number of operators providing directory 
assistance can be reduced, thus increasing 
delays in access to information. Routine main- 
tenance periods can be extended, causing 
gradual and hard to detect deterioration in 


ity. 

Under traditional regulation, the carrier does 
not have an incentive to reduce costs at the 
expense of quality because then-regulated 
rates would be reduced and there would be no 
additional profit as a result. Indeed, the critics 
of traditional regulation would argue that, un- 
derrate of return regulation, the carrier has an 
incentive to over-invest in plant—put in too 
much capacity—and not control maintenance 
expenses as closely since the former will in- 
crease total profits and the latter is merely a 
РА АА e eia 


can retain all ог part of the moneys resulting 
from cost savings. The issue of quality is par- 
ticularly troublesome because long periods of 
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time can elapse before the effects of delayed 
maintenance, for example, must be recog- 
nized. This means the phone company could 
realize short-term profits by delaying mainte- 
nance or investments today at the expense of 
tomorrow's ratepayers. Moreover, economic 
theory and marketplace realities suggest that 
the carrier would tend to let quality slip in 
those areas of the business least threatened 
by competition—where customers have few or 
no alternatives. 

Accordingly, the legislation | propose directs 
the FCC to establish, impose and enforce 
upon the LEC's network quality standards for 
the purpose of ensuring the continued mainte- 
nance and enhancement of LEC facilities and 
Service. To this end, the directs the 
FCC to establish a separate joint board for the 
purpose of developing standards, to be en- 
forced by the FCC and the State commis- 
sions, for measuring LEC network quality. 
Such quality standards should encompass the 
broad array of public switched and special ac- 
cess services; facilities; the statutory itemiza- 
tion of service installation; operator-handled 
calls; network call completion; transmission 
and noise requirements; and customer trouble 
reports—but this list is by no means meant to 
be all-inclusive. 

My bill further directs that the joint board, at 
a minimum, set out quarterly reporting require- 
ments directing the LEC's to submit uniform 
data reports to the FCC and State commis- 
sions regarding compliance with the pre- 
scribed standards. Further, the joint board is 
directed to recommend that the FCC and the 
State commissions contract periodic independ- 
ent audits of LEC compliance. 

Finally, the joint board is directed to rec- 
ommend enforcement penalties and proce- 
dures, including expedited customer complaint 
mechanisms, to ensure LEC compliance with 
these network quality standards. 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
M Network Quality Standards Act of 
1990". 

FINDINGS 

SEC. 2. The Congress finds and declares the 
following: 

"(1) regulatory chances are occuring to 
allow entry of the Bell operating companies 
into new lines of business. 

%) changes from traditional rate of re- 
turn regulation to price cap and other incen- 
tive based alternative regulation has occured 
at the federal level and is occuring or is an- 
ticipated among some of the 50 states. 

"(3) A major concern with price caps and 
forms of incentive regulation whereby exces- 
slve earnings above an authorized rate of re- 
turn are shared between stockholders and 
rate payers is that the monopoly carrier can 
increase profits accruing to the company by 
reducing cost through decreasing service 
quality. 

“(4) This issue of quality is particularly 
troublesome because significant time can 
elapse before the effects are recognizable. 

“(5) Moreover, economic theory and mar- 
ketplace realities suggest that the carrier 
would tend to let quality slip in those areas 
of the business least threatened by competi- 
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tion—that is, where customers have few or 
no alternatives. 

“(6) The regulatory and other changes out- 
lined in the findings above make necessary 
new regulatory efforts to prescribe, monitor 
&nd enforce standards designed to maintain 
and enhance the quality of the nation's local 
exchange telephone network.“ 

ADMINISTRATION AND ENFORCEMENT 


SEC. 3. JOINT BOARD—LOCAL NETWORK 
QuALITY STANDARDS.—The FCC shall impose 
and enforce upon the local exchange carriers, 
the LEC's network quality standards for the 
purpose of ensuring the continued mainte- 
nance and enhancement of LEC facilities and 
service. Not later than 90 days after the en- 
actment of this part, the Commission shall 
establish a separate joint board for the pur- 
pose of recommending standards, to be en- 
forced by the FCC and the state commis- 
sions, for measuring LEC network quality. 
Such standards shall, at a minimum, include 
measurement of LEC service installation, 
operator-handled calls, network call comple- 
tion, transmission and noise requirement 
(including, but not limited to, standards for 
measuring envelope delay, phase jitter, 
peak-to-average ratio, mean time between 
failure, bit error rates, and impulse noise) 
and customer trouble reports. The joint 
board shall direct the LECs to submit to the 
FCC and state commissions quarterly uni- 
form data reports regarding compliance with 
the prescribed standards. Additionally, the 
joint board shall recommend the FCC and 
the state commissions to commission peri- 
odic independent audits of LEC compliance 
with the network quality standards devel- 
oped by the joint board. The joint board 
shall recommend enforcement penalties and 
procedures, including expedited complaint 
mechanisms, to ensure LEC compliance with 
these network quality standards. 

The joint board shall be composed of an 
equal number of members of the Commission 
and state commissioners appointed in ac- 
cordance with Section 410(c) and approved in 
accordance with Section 410(a). With respect 
to any regulation that directly affects rate 
regulation by a state commission, the com- 
mission shall adopt the recommendations of 
the board unless such recommendations are 
inconsistent with the public interest or any 
provision of law. 


—— — | 


MEDICARE ELIGIBILITY FOR 
PERSONS WITH AIDS 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, it has been more 
than a decade since HIV and AIDS first 
emerged as an epidemic that would strike 
hundreds of thousands of Americans. In the 
intervening years, we have seen this tragic 
disease cause devastating illness requiring ex- 
pensive medical care. Today, | am reintroduc- 
ing legislation which would extend urgently 
needed Medicare benefits to many persons 
suffering from AIDS. 

As HIV disease progresses, it almost invari- 
ably brings severe complications and cata- 
strophic medical bills which many persons are 
unable to pay. From diagnosis to death, the 
average cost of inpatient hospital care alone is 
estimated at $75,000 per person. This does 
not include the cost of outpatient, nursing, and 
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home health care. The cost of care for AIDS 
patients tends to be high because these indi- 
viduals often require successive admissions to 
hospitals, longer stays due to severe medical 
complications, more intensive nursing care, 
and more expensive pharmaceuticals, supplies 
and special equipment. 

Medicaid pays for the health care of 40 per- 
cent of AIDS patients. The majority of the re- 
maining 60 percent either cannot pay for their 
care or have difficulty paying for it. The Health 
Care Financing Administration estimates that 
of the more than 150,000 persons with AIDS, 
fewer than 3,000 or 2 percent, have Medicare 


coverage. 

Many AIDS patients have lost private health 
insurance because they are unable to work, 
and others have exhausted their insurance 

because of the catastrophic nature 
of their illness. A provision in the Consolidated 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act [COBRA] 
allows an employee to continue employer-pro- 
vided health insurance for 29 months after 
leaving their job if the employee is disabled at 
the time he or she leaves. The employee is 
required to pay 102 percent of the premium, 
including the portion previously paid by the 
employer for the first 18 months. For the dura- 
tion of the 29 months, the individual must pay 
150 percent of the cost of the premium. Be- 
cause of the expense, this is not an option for 
a significant number of persons with AIDS. 

The legislation 1 am reintroducing would ex- 
pedite the availability of Medicare benefits to 
those AIDS patients who, under current law, 
already qualify for its coverage by virtue of 
their disabled status. AIDS patients who are 
unable to work and have contributed the req- 
uisite number of quarters into Social Security, 
are eligible for the Social Security Disability In- 
surance [SSDI] Program. In fact, in 1983, the 

nt of Health and Human Services 
[HHS] added AIDS to its list of qualifying im- 
pairments for disability to help in the process- 
ing of these cases. 

However, once eligibility has been estab- 
lished, AIDS patients, like all other SSDI re- 
cipients, must wait 2 years before they can re- 
ceive Medicare coverage of their medical bills. 
Because in many persons with AIDS the dis- 
ease progresses rapidly, the 2-year wait may 
last longer than the patient's life. The legisla- 
tion that | am reintroducing would provide 
Medicare financing to these eligible AIDS pa- 
tients and assure them access to health care 
without the threat of bankruptcy. 

This bill would also give desperately needed 
assistance to localities which have been bear- 
ing the financial burden of providing services 
and health care to those affected by this epi- 
demic. To cope with AIDS, many of our cities 
are drawing on already scarce economic, 
medical, technical and human resources. 

My legislation does not establish a new pro- 
gram or confer a new entitlement on any 

group. It merely assures that with 
AIDS have access to Federal health benefits 
to which they are entitled. One reason the 
Congress established the 2-year waiting pe- 
riod was to ensure that Medicare would only 
be available to those whose disabilities proved 
to be severe. There is no question that AIDS 
patients meet this requirement. Even though, 
due to early intervention and better treatments 
for opportunistic infections, persons with HIV 
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infection are living longer, many are not alive 
2 years after a diagnosis of AIDS, and, trag- 
ically, no one has yet recovered from full- 
blown AIDS. 

Under this legislation, the Secretary of HHS 
would, at his or her discretion, be authorized 
to provide Medicare reimbursement for experi- 
mental treatments that are administered as 
part of an approved clinical protocol. Because 
there are few treatments for AIDS, medical 
care may involve therapeutic drugs that have 
not yet received formal approval for marketing. 
In view of the uniqueness of this disease, its 
life-threatening nature and the lack of truly 
successful treatments, the bill would provide 
important flexibility to the Secretary to deter- 
mine the need and appropriateness of reim- 
bursing for experimental care. 

Mr. Speaker, the number of persons from all 
sectors of American society who are suffering 
from this frightening disease continues to mul- 
tiply. In the coming decade we will witness an 
explosion of AIDS cases among the many 
thousands of persons who have been infected 
but asymptomatic for as long as 10 to 15 
years. | believe the Federal Government must 
ensure that the casualties of the AIDS epi- 
demic do not want for medical care because 
they lack sufficient resources. The Congress 
must continue to demonstrate its leadership in 
this epidemic by speeding essential health 
care coverage to those persons living with 
AIDS who already qualify for the Medicare 
Program. 

The text of the bill follows: 

H.R. — 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. 5- YEAR WAIVER OF 24-MONTH WAIT- 


ING PERIOD FOR MEDICARE ELIGI- 
BILITY FOR INDIVIDUALS WITH 
AIDS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 226 of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C. 426) is amended by re- 
designating subsection (h) as subsection (i) 
and by inserting after subsection (g) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(h)(1) Subject to paragraph (2), in the case 
of an individual who ís medically determined 
to have acquired immune deficiency syn- 
drome (AIDS) and who files an application 
for hospital insurance benefits under part A 
of title XVIII pursuant to this subsection, 
subsection (b) shall be applied as if— 

“(А) in paragraph (2)(A), *, and has for 24 
calendar months been entitled to,' were de- 
leted; 

B) in paragraph (2)(B), , and has been for 
not less than 24 months,' were deleted; 

O) in paragraph (2)(C)(ii), , including the 
requirement that he has been entitled to the 
specified benefits for 24 months,’ were de- 
leted; 

D) in the matter in the first sentence fol- 
lowing subparagraph (C), 'first month' were 
substituted for ‘twenty-fifth month’; and 

“(Е) іп the second sentence, ‘twenty- 
fourth’ were deleted. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) shall not result in an in- 
dividual becoming entitled to hospital insur- 
ance benefits under part A of title XVIII for 
any month before the first month in which 
the individual both— 

“(A) is medically determined to have ac- 
quired immune deficiency syndrome, and 

“(В) has filed an application under para- 
graph (1). 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection, an in- 
dividual will be presumed to have acquired 
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immune deficiency syndrome (AIDS) if the 
individual has been diagnosed, in accordance 
with standards established by the Secretary 
after consultation with the Director of the 
Centers for Disease Control, as having such 
disease. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE AND 5-YEAR SUNSET.— 
Тһе amendments made by subsection (a) 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
month that begins more than 45 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act and 
shall apply to services furnished during the 
five-year period beginning on that first day. 
SEC. 2. RECOGNIZING USE OF EXPERIMENT. 

TREATMENT FOR AIDS PATIENTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1862 of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1395y) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

„) In making determinations under sub- 
section (a)(1)(A) in the case of expenses іп- 
curred for items and services furnished in 
the treatment of acquired immune defi- 
ciency syndrome (AIDS), the Secretary shall 
take into account, and find as reasonable 
and necessary, a treatment that is experi- 
mental in nature if the treatment is in ac- 
cordance with a clinical protocol recognized 
as appropriate by the Secretary.“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to items 
and services furnished on or after the first 
day of the first month that begins more than 
45 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


A MESSAGE FROM AN ARMY WIFE 


HC N. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THEE USE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thi sday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GINGF CH. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
share with г colleagues an important mes- 
sage from th wife of one of our soldiers serv- 
ing in the M 'dle East. Mrs. Barry's message 
of love and | ;pefulness is an inspiration to all 
of us who await the outcome of the current cri- 
sis, but who support our involvement on behalf 
of peace and freedom. 1 urge all of my col- 
leagues to share this message with their con- 
stituents who are also making tremendous 
sacrifices in the service of our country. 

[From the Atlanta Journal and Constitution, 
December 9, 1990] 
PRAYER AND PRIDE CONSOLE ARMY WIFE 
(By Jeanne Barry) 

Igrew up in a relatively sheltered environ- 
ment, untouched by the realities of war. 

With the exception of a POW bracelet that 
I wore because it was ''cool" at the time, I 
never became involved in, or really under- 
stood, the Vietnam conflict. Patriotism was 
& word I heard on the Fourth of July or Vet- 
erans Day, without deeply considering its 
meaning. The military were good-looking 
guys in uniform, with hair that was too 
short. 

Well, I ended up marrying one of those 
short-haired guys. And along with him, I 
marríed his convictions. 

My husband's feelings about his country 
evoke the strongest of emotions. The mere 
sight of our flag has brought tears to his 
eyes on more than a few occasions. He sings 
"The Star-Spangled Banner" with a vigor 
that could come only from the heart. 

But I never took him very seriously until 
the day I found myself standing alone in an 
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empty parking lot, waving goodbye. He left 
me and our home to support his country's ef- 
forts in the Persian Gulf. 

My emotions have vacillated from one ex- 
treme to the other. I've been angry, de- 
pressed, scared, desperate and proud. I don't 
pretend to fully understand the situation 
over there, or our country's true “motives.” 
But I think I have a grip on the principles in- 
volved. 

Oddly enough, it has something to do with 
а red, white and blue ribbon on the antenna 
of my car. 

The day before Tom left, we spent the day 
running last-minute errands. At the local 
post office, we parked beside a car with а 
red, white and blue ribbon on its antenna. I 
asked the man sitting inside where I could 
get one, explaining that my husband was 
leaving in the morning. After he answered, I 
made a mental note to pick one up, апа we 
went inside. When we came out, the man was 
gone, and the ribbon was on our antenna. 

A small gesture of kindness, with nothing 
expected in return. 

I like to believe that's why Americans 
have always been the ones to rush to the aid 
of those in trouble. Not because we expect 
them to gain anything, or be returned the 
favor, but because we are а nation of people 
who care about other people. Always have, 
always will. We put the highest value on peo- 
ple being able to live their lives in an atmos- 
phere free of fear. 

And if that means making sacrifices in 
order to demonstrate those convictions to 
the world, then we do it. Without hesitation, 
there are those who would give their lives to 
make that statement. I'm proud to know one 
of those people personally. I'm also proud 
more than ever before, to live in this coun- 
try. Even with its faults, I believe it's the 
best country in the world. 

All of this may be of little consolation to 
those of us left behind waiting, worrying and 
praying. But it's all we've got to sustain us. 
That and а faith in God, who, I believe, is 
watching. 

The ribbon on my antenna is becoming 
weather-worn and ragged, but it's staying 
where it is. And it won't come off until he 
comes home. 


TRIBUTE TO MICHAEL EINHEUSER 
HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an outstanding individual, Mr. 
Michael Einheuser. Mr. Einheuser is being 
honored for his active role in our community. 

| can personally attest to Mike's integrity 
and perseverance. He has long been a friend 
of mine and was right there with me on my 
first campaign. His political involvement in the 
Detroit metropolitan area is extensive. He has 
demonstrated a lifelong commitment to pro- 
gressive Democratic values. His ideology rep- 
resents a whole gamut of expressions, but fo- 
cuses primarily on involving people in the de- 
cision making process. 

His active involvement led him to become a 
member of Wayne State University's Board of 
Governors while he was still a student there. 
Now, 16 years, two terms and a diploma later 
Mike is moving on. 
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Mike's efforts on behalf of his alma mater 
are typical of his approach to life. He does not 
walk away from problems—he assumes the 
burdens himself. Wayne State has been fortu- 
nate to have the benefits of his talents and will 
surely miss his participation on the board. 

І have met few people who do so much, so 
well. His judgment, drive and concern allow 
him to commit himself effectively to numerous 
organizations throughout the Detroit metropoli- 
tan area. In every instance where Mike and ! 
have worked together, he has displayed tre- 
mendous professionalism. He is thorough, 
bright and sincere. 

am honored to recognize Mike on the floor 
of the House for his hard work and dedication. 
His active community participation continues 
to earn him the respect of his fellow citizens 
as a man of unselfish integrity. He is dedi- 
cated to instilling Democratic ideals in the 
hearts and minds of those he touches. | know 
that Mike and | will find ourselves working to- 

on many diverse projects in the future. 
It will always be a pleasure to be associated 
with him. 


REINTRODUCTION OF THE NON- 
DISCRIMINATION IN ADVERTIS- 
ING ACT 


HON. CARDISS COLLINS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mrs. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, today, | am re- 
introducing the Non-Discrimination in Advertis- 
ing Act, legislation designed to correct a seri- 
ous injustice being perpetrated against black 
and other minority-owned and formatted 
broadcast stations. Black broadcasters have 
long charged that advertising agencies dis- 
criminate against minority-owned radio sta- 
tions in their placement of advertising. Minority 
broadcast owners also have said that the re- 
sulting loss of advertising is undermining their 
financial viability. 

Last year, | requested that GAO conduct a 
study of the Federal Government's use of mi- 
nority-owned ad agencies and broadcast sta- 
tions. Their review showed that the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which accounts for about 95 
percent of Federal advertising, has consist- 
ently failed to comply with Federal procedures 
regarding contracting with minority-owned 
media and advertising companies. This GAO 
report was requested after | heard from nu- 
merous minority broadcasters and advertising 
agencies that charged that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was snubbing them when looking for 
advertising agencies and vehicles on which to 
run its ads. 

According to the National Association of 
Black-Owned Broadcasters, black-owned radio 
and television stations, print media, and black- 
owned advertising agencies are subjected to 
systematic discrimination. Ad agencies and 
their clients are refusing to advertise in media 
owned by blacks and other minorities. This 
means that in many cases Black media are 
being bypassed for advertising placement, 
even though they possess higher numbers in 
groups being targeted by the ad agency. 
Black-owned advertising agencies are also 
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singled out because they are presumed to 
have expertise in appealing to black audi- 
ences. 

The express purpose of the legislation 
which | am introducing today is to provide 
black and other minority station owners with a 
mechanism for redress. Specifically, the legis- 
lation would: Deny income tax deductions for 
persons who discriminate against minority- 
owned or formatted communications entities— 
radio, TV and print—in the purchase or place- 
ment of advertising; require the IRS to deter- 
mine whether a person has engaged in dis- 
criminatory conduct; allow the aggrieved party 
to bring a civil suit; and permit a court to as- 
sess treble damages in cases of "willful and 
wanton" discrimination. 

| believe denying tax deductions for adver- 
tising expenses will reach the largest advertis- 
ing agencies and their clients. The write-off of 
ad expenses is a significant portion of all ad- 
vertising expenditures. By disallowing this de- 
duction, my bill will place the largest penalties 
on the largest offenders. Advertising agencies 
and their clients will find it very expensive not 
to comply with this act. 

Black-owned communications media face 
many obstacles in operating their busi- 
nesses—obtaining needed financing, con- 
structing facilities, servicing debt and employ- 
ing personnel—not the least of which is their 
inability to secure advertising dollars. This bill 
is an effective tool to be used to provide mi- 
nority station owners with a way to protect 
their investment. 

| urge my colleagues to support me in this 
legislation. 


JUDICIAL BRANCH ENCROACHES 
ON FUNDAMENTAL POWERS OF 
THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, as many of my 
colleagues are aware, last year the Supreme 
Court issued a decision which provides Fed- 
eral judges with the power to issue a court-or- 
dered tax increase as a remedy for a constitu- 
tional violation. | believe this decision, Missouri 
versus Jenkins, should be viewed with great 
concern by all Members of this Congress. 

The Supreme Court's April 18, 1990, deci- 
sion expands judicial power beyond that al- 
lowed by the Constitution while at the time 
usurping a power which is the sole respon- 
Sibility of the legislative branch—that power 
being the ability to levy taxes. Speaking for 
the four justices in the minority on this issue, 
Justice Anthony Kennedy stated that the 
Court's "casual embrace of taxation imposed 
by the unelected, life-tenured Federal judiciary 
disregards fundamental precepts for the 
democratic control of public institutions." In my 
view, the Court's decision clearly violates the 
intent of the Founding Fathers and the basic 
understanding that most Americans have re- 
garding the role of the judicial and legislative 
branches of our Government. Article |, section 
8, of the Constitution unequivocally states that 
“ІЦһе Congress shall have power to lay and 
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collect taxes * * *." In this decision, the judici- 
ary is clearly invading the prerogative of the 
legislative branch. Even the Washington Post 
agrees that the Supreme Court has gone too 
far in this case as is evidenced in the April 20, 
1990, editorial which is reproduced at the end 
of my statement. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress must respond to the 
Missouri versus Jenkins decision, and to this 
end І have today introduced legislation to pre- 
vent Federal courts from being able to levy 
taxes. My legislation would exercise the power 
given to Congress under article ІІІ of the Con- 
Stitution to limit the jurisdiction of Federal 
courts. In brief, my legislation would state that 
"no inferior court established by Congress 
shall have jurisdiction to issue any remedy, 
order, injunction, writ, judgment, or other judi- 
cial decree requiring the Federal Government 
or any State or local government body to im- 
pose any new tax or to increase any existing 
tax or tax rate." Such legislation would ensure 
that in the future Federal courts could not re- 
sort to the remedy of ordering a governmental 
body to raise taxes. 

| urge my colleagues to familiarize them- 
selves with this Supreme Court decision if 
they have not done so already. | am con- 
vinced that once the details of this decision 
are known and its implications appreciated, 
my colleagues will realize that a congressional 
response is absolutely necessary. Mr. Speak- 
er, Congress must take immediate action on 
this matter in order to prevent such constitu- 
tional abuses in the future, and | urge my col- 
leagues to cosponsor my legislation. 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 20, 1990] 

COURT-ORDERED TAXATION 

The taxpayers of Kansas City, Mo., must be 
wondering if they have for years completely 
misunderstood all the civics courses they 
took in high school: the ones where they 
learned about the separation of powers and 
the inequity of taxation without representa- 
tion. Here they have been going along inno- 
cently believing that elected officials—peo- 
ple whose positions must be in some measure 
responsive to the views of their constituents 
and whose tenure in office is dependent on 
those constituents' approval—are the ones 
who set and impose taxes. But in a case in- 
volving school desegregation in their city, а 
series of federal courts has insisted that 
these principles are flexible and can be dis- 
regarded by а judge who assumes ultimate 
authority for raising and allocating this bur- 
den. This week five justices of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court agreed that the Kansas City 
judge could order local authorities to double 
property taxes. 

This case is unprecedented in two respects. 
The first is the scope of the remedies ordered 
by the judge. He ruled that in order to over- 
come the effects of previous segregation the 
Kansas City schools had to be made so exem- 
plary that suburban youngsters would choose 
to return to the inner-city to school. АП 
Schools were required to be completely ren- 
ovated and air-conditioned. Every classroom 
was to be equipped with 15 microcomputers. 
Swimming pools, a planetarium and a tem- 
perature-controled art gallery were man- 
dated. And extras such as a broadcasting sys- 
tem, a 25-acre farm, movie studios and model 
U.N. with simultaneous translation facilities 
were found to be necessary to vindicate con- 
stitutional rights. 'The judge, of course, 
didn’t have to consider the cost—hundreds of 
millions of dollars—or the competing de- 
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mands for city money for health, social вегу- 
ices or law enforcement. 

Тһе second astonishing aspect of the case 
is the expansion of judicial power into an 
area understood to be the prerogative of a 
representative body of elected officials. As 
Justice Anthony Kennedy and three col- 
leagues protested, ''(The court's] casual em- 
brace of taxation imposed by the unelected, 
life-tenured federal judiciary disregards fun- 
damental precepts for the democratic con- 
trol of public institutions." The precedent 
for court-ordered tax increases to provide all 
sorts of services when constitutional rights 
are asserted is ominous. Imagine, for exam- 
ple, three separate federal judges in this city 
resolving cases involving St. Elizabeths, 
Lorton and Cedar Knolls ordering massive 
tax increases without regard to overall budg- 
et priorities, necessary expenditures not be- 
fore the courts or even the cumulative im- 
pact of these three separate orders. 

It is very hard to understand how the Su- 
preme Court could have refused to review the 
fantastic remedies ordered by the Kansas 
City judge and why a majority of justices 
has approved the concept of judicially man- 
dated taxes. There are other ways for a court 
to compel compliance with even an order 
like this without imposing a tax to pay for 
it. 


SALUTE TO MADGE SCHAEFER 
HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
commend Ventura County Supervisor Madge 
Schaefer, who leaves office next Tuesday 
after 12 years of distinguished public service. 

During her career on the Thousand Oaks 
City Council and then the board of super- 
visors, Madge established a reputation as 
someone truly concerned about making her 
community a better place, and as someone 
who spoke her mind. 

As Ventura County's Chief Administrative 
Officer Richard Wittenberg said recently, 
Madge is "incredibly bright, very hard-working, 
tough—she goes for things she believes in 
and fights for them—and is a truly terrific 
board member.” 

Among the things she has fought for over 
the years is Thousand Oaks’ landmark oak- 
protection ordinance and Casa Pacifica, a 
home for neglected children planned near 
Camarillo State Hospital. 

As a civic activist and public official, Madge 
Schaefer has served with distinction, Mr. 
Speaker, and | ask my colleagues to join me 
in saluting her for her many accomplishments. 


TRIBUTE TO MARION WALKER 
HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
tremendous that | rise today to com- 
mend Mr. Marion R. Walker for 18 years of 
dedicated service to the people of Ventura 
County as a member of the Casitas Municipal 
Water District Board of Directors. 
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Mr. Walker was born on January 7, 1915, 
on the family ranch in Ventura and attended 
the public schools. He graduated from Stan- 
ford University in 1936. He married his lovely 
wife Dorothy on November 27, 1937, and to- 
gether they have raised four sons—Russell, 
Donald, Philip, and Steve. 

Marion is a lifelong rancher in Ventura and 
most recently in Patterson, CA. 

In addition to ranching and his 18 years with 
Casitas, Marion has generously donated his 
time and effort to many worthy causes and 
has served in numerous capacities including: 
Ele School Board member; Ventura 
County Juvenile Justice Commission member; 
Ventura County Public Facilities Commission 
president; Downtown Lions president; Cham- 
ber of Commerce president; California Water 
Commission member, Claremont College 
School of Theology trustee, chairman of the 
board, and trustee emeritus; American Iris So- 
ciety National president; and Fourth General 
Conference of United Methodist Churches 
member and Program Commission chairman. 
Marion was a nominee for Congress in 1950. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, Marion Walker is a 
man of rare quality, and 1 know he will be 
sorely missed at Casitas. On behalf of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, | want to 
thank both Marion and Dorothy for their com- 
mitment to their fellow man and to wish them 
the very best in everything they do. 


H.R. 1, THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 
1991 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
join with my distinguished colleagues, includ- 
ing the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, JACK 
BROOKS and HAMILTON Fish, Jr., in introducing 
H.R. 1, the Civil Rights Act of 1991. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1991 is designed to 
restore and strengthen our Nation's civil rights 
laws. H.R. 1 overturns a series of Supreme 
Court cases that weakened our fundamental 
civil rights laws. It is very similar to the bill as 
approved by the Judiciary Committee in the 
101st Congress and to the bill as overwhelm- 
ingly approved by the House 272 to 154 last 
August. 

The Congress has an obligation to make 
sure that victims of discrimination have a fair 
and equitable opportunity to obtain legal re- 
dress. Victims of discrimination should not 
have to leap over insurmountable and unnec- 
essary barriers in order to make their case in 
court. H.R. 1 reaffirms the intent of Congress 
to provide meaningful and effective relief to 
victims of discrimination. 

Speedy enactment of the Civil Rights Act of 
1991 will guarantee that victims of discrimina- 
tion have meaningful and effective relief. The 
Subcommittee on Civil and Constitutional 
Rights, which | chair, plans to move quickly on 
this bill, and we hope to have this bill on the 
floor as quickly as possible. 
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CONGRESSMAN WEISS PROPOSES 
AN ENERGY SUMMIT 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the Persian Gulf 
has showed how excessively dependent the 
United States is on foreign oil. 

Time and again, this country has not been 
able to take a sustained approach to energy 
conservation and efficiency. We must reduce 
our dependence on foreign oil for environ- 
mental, economic, and national security rea- 
sons. 

That is why | am sponsoring a bill that calls 
on President Bush to convene an energy sum- 
mit to discuss the Nation's problems 
and solutions to them. Much like the education 
summit in September 1989, the energy sum- 
mit would set forth specific goals for energy 
conservation and efficiency for renewable and 
nonrenewable energy resources. 

Only through public discourse and a coher- 
ent set of energy goals can we begin to wean 
ourselves from our appetite for foreign oil. An 
energy summit is an excellent opportunity to 
bring about this fundamental change in energy 
use. | ask for your help іп making this change. 

H.R. — 

Whereas the United States imported nearly 
half of the oil it consumed in early 1990; 

Whereas the crisis in the Persian Gulf has 
cut off an important supply of oil to the 
United States and disrupted the United 
States domestic economy; 

Whereas the rise in oil prices in the United 
States resulting from the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait on August 2, 1990, and the subsequent 
United Nations embargo against Iraq, rep- 
resents the 3d significant rise in oil and fuel 
prices in the United States since 1989; 

Whereas other significant oil price in- 
creases came after the Exxon Valdez ran 
aground in Alaskan waters in March 1989 and 
during the severe cold weather of December 
198%; 

Whereas the United States' dependency on 
foreign oil could be significantly reduced 
through energy efficiency and conservation 
measures; 

Whereas energy efficiency is important in 
ensuring the Nation's economic stability, 
promoting the national security, ensuring 
the health and well-being of the people of the 
United States, and protecting the environ- 
ment of the Nation and the world; 

Whereas the Federal Government's energy 
efficiency and conservation programs re- 
ceived severe budget cuts throughout the 
1980's; 

Whereas the Federal Government is а 
major consumer of the Nation's energy re- 
Sources; 

Whereas programs to promote energy effi- 
ciency within the Federal Government and 
programs undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment to encourage and promote energy effi- 
ciency throughout the Nation are an integral 
part of reducing the United States depend- 
ency on foreign oil; and 

Whereas other industrialized nations have 
&dopted policies aimed at encouraging the 
efficient use of energy resources: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That it is the sense of the 
Congress that the legislative and executive 
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branches share the responsibility of develop- 
ing and overseeing energy efficiency and 
conservation policies. In furtherance of 
meeting that responsibility, the Congress— 

(1) calls on the President to convene, be- 
fore the end of 1991, а national energy sum- 
mit to discuss and formulate new priorities 
and firm goals for the use of renewable and 
nonrenewable energy resources in the United 
States by the year 2000; 

(2) urges the President, when convening 
the national energy summit, to include ex- 
perts on energy and the environment from 
the Administration, the private sector, State 
апа local governments, and the Congress; 

(8) urges the President to utilize the en- 
ergy summit to— 

(A) explain to the people of the United 
States the current state of energy supplies in 
this Nation and the world, and the rate of en- 
ergy consumption in the United States; 

(B) set goals to be attained for future en- 
ergy efficiency and consumption; 

(C) renew the United States' commitment 
to a national policy of energy efficiency; 

(D) provide information to the people of 
the United States regarding issues of energy 
efficiency and conservation; 

(E) adopt measures to make the Federal 
Government among the most efficient con- 
sumers of the Nation's energy sources; and 

(F) set forth energy efficiency policies and 
measures that, in the event of an energy сгі- 
sis, would protect the United States econ- 
omy from volatile swings in the world en- 
ergy prices; and 

(4) believes the National Energy Strategy 
proposed by the Department of Energy, 
should be an important part of the discus- 
sion of the future of energy efficiency and 
consumption in the United States at the en- 
ergy summit. 


IN HONOR OF THOSE WHO 
PROTECT DALLAS 


HON. JOHN BRYANT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, late last year 
the Dallas Police Department honored some 
of its finest officers and employees for their 
service to the people of the city of Dallas. 

Because our local police departments are 
the front line in the defense of our citizens 
against crime, | would like to join in paying 
tribute to these dedicated men and women 
and calling their contributions to the attention 
of my colleagues and the American people. 

The following is a report of the awards from 
the Dallas Times Herald: 

[From the Dallas Times Herald, Nov. 16, 1990] 
ТнЕ MEN AND WOMEN WHO SERVE 

The following awards were presented at the 
1990 Dallas Police Department awards ban- 
quet. . 

POLICE SHIELD 

The Police Shield award is presented for 
serious injuries suffered in the line of duty. 

Dana Bowers. Officer Dana R. Bowers re- 
ceived a gunshot wound to the knee while di- 
recting traffic at a fire. 

Robert J. Crider. Senior Corporal Robert J. 
Crider suffered a partial loss of the use of his 
arm as a result of a head-on accident with a 
vehicle driven by an intoxicated driver. 

Timothy M. Gushwa. Timothy M. Gushwa, 
a former police officer, received a gunshot 
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wound to the hand while executing a narcot- 
ics search warrant. 

William R. Langston. Corporal William R. 
Langston fractured his hip while apprehend- 
ing a burglary suspect. He held onto the 
handcuffed suspect despite the injury. 

Jimmy G. Willhoite. Officer Jimmy G. 
Willhoite suffered a leg injury while at- 
tempting a take-down maneuver with a sus- 
pect who was resisting arrest. 

LIFE SAVING 


The Life Saving award is presented for sav- 
ing a life. 

Michael J. Beattie. Officer Michael J. 
Beattie applied pressure to the wound of a 
shooting victim, preventing the victim from 
bleeding to death. 

Michael F. Bostick and Debra E. Solomon. 
Sergeant Michael F. Bostick and Debra E. 
Solomon, a former security officer, adminis- 
tered CPR and mouth to mouth resuscitation 
to a heart attack victim. They were able to 
revive the victim, however, he died three 
days later. 

Alexander P. Csaszar. Officer Alexander P. 
Csaszar rescued a woman who was attempt- 
ing to jump 50 feet from a bridge. Csaszar 
grabbed the victim, who had slipped, and 
pulled her back to safety. 

Andrew H. Davis. Senior Corporal Andrew 
H. Davis grabbed and pulled to safety a man 
who was attempting to jump from the DFW 
turnpike into the Trinity River bottoms. 

Cedric W. Davis. Security Officer Cedric W. 
Davis applied pressure to the wounds of a 
victim who had been run over by a vehicle, 
preventing the victim from bleeding to 
death. 

David A. Durica and Patrick G. Oelke. Sen- 
ior Corporal David A. Durica applied pres- 
sure to the wound of a stabbing victim. Offi- 
cer Patrick Oelke restrained two people to 
allow Durica to administer the first aid. 

Richard L. Emberlin II, Michael E, Finley 
and Michael A. Hackbarth. Officers Richard 
L. Emberlin II, Michael E. Finley and Mi- 
chael A. Hackbarth rescued several residents 
of an apartment complex that was engulfed 
in smoke and flames. 

Thomas F. Higgins, Melissa A. Slotter and 
Desiree A. Webb. Sergeant Thomas F. Hig- 
gins and officers Melissa A. Slotter and 
Desiree A. Webb forced open the door of а 
house to rescue three victims who were over- 
come by carbon monoxide fumes. 

David C. Hunnicutt. Officer David C. 
Hunnicutt administered CPR to a semicon- 
scious victim who had fallen from the fourth 
floor of a building. 

Steven C. Jackson and Todd C. Welhouse. 
Corporal Steven C. Jackson and officer Todd 
C. Welhouse pulled a fire victim to safety. 
The victim's clothing was in flames and the 
Officers extinguished the flames with their 
hands. Тһе victim suffered third degree 
burns and the officers suffered minor burns. 

David A. Jenkins and Donald L. Robb III. 
Officers David A. Jenkins and Donald L. 
Robb III assisted to safety an occupant of а 
house that was engulfed in fire and heavy 
smoke. They entered the house again and es- 
corted a second victim to safety. 

Timothy R. Jones and Dudley J. 
Nosworthy П. Timothy R. Jones and Dudley 
J. Nosworthy П forced open the door of а 
trailer to rescue a victim who had attempted 
suicide by turning on gas burners. 

Linda D. Kimberlin and Marion G. Phagan. 
Corporals Linda D. Kimberlin and Marion G. 
Phagan applied pressure to a stabbing vic- 
tim, preventing the victim from bleeding to 
death. 

Stanley L. McNear. Senior Corporal Stan- 
ley L. McNear administered CPR to an un- 
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conscious man who had suffered cardiac ar- 
rest. The man later died. 

Joseph R. Maines. Officer Joseph R. Maines 
administered CPR to a 3-month-old infant 
who was not breathing and had no pulse. He 
was able to revive the baby. 

Charles R. Young П. Senior Corporal 
Charles R. Young П, while off duty, adminis- 
tered CPR to an unconscious child who had 
been thrown from a vehicle in an accident. 
The child later died. 

POLICE COMMENDATION 


The Police Commendation is presented for 
outstanding contributions to law enforce- 
ment. 

Benjamin F. Armstrong, Donald L. Cates 
and John P. Denk. Senior Corporals Ben- 
jamin F. Armstrong, Donald L. Cates, and 
Lieutenant John P. Denk acquired an Auto- 
mated Fingerprint Identification System 
that has been an asset to the department. 

Lawrence Bromley. Senior Corporal Law- 
rence Bromley’s undercover work resulted in 
the arrest of several drug dealers, and the 
seizure of property and currency. 

Truly M. Holmes. Senior Corporal Truly M. 
Holmes conducted a highly successful inves- 
tigation of a local skinhead group. 

James М. Jenkins, Senior Corporal James 
М. Jenkins persuaded a suspect who was bar- 
ricaded in a house and holding a family hos- 
tage to surrender, The suspect had wounded 
two of the hostages. 

Stephen W. Patterson. Senior Corporal 
Stephen W. Patterson was awarded the Po- 
lice Commendation award posthumously for 
developing and instigating the current Po- 
lice Vehicle Operations Course for in-service 
officers. 

Jo Linda Thomas. Sergeant Jo Linda 
Thomas was honored for several special 
projects that have brought favorable rec- 
ognition to the department. 

Gary H. White. Sergeant Gary H. White 
was recognized for his outstanding job per- 
formance in the updating and improving of 
the Fleet Management Unit. 

POLICE COMMENDATION AND LIFE SAVING 


Dale R. Mercer. Disregarding his own safe- 
ty, officer Dale R. Mercer entered a house 
engulfed in fire, and forcefully removed a 
highly combative man. He again entered the 
house to search for occupants. The rescued 
victim was the only occupant of the house. 

Tytus Q. Morrissette. While off duty, 
Tytus Q. Morrissette came upon an accident 
in which a vehicle had collided with a light 
pole and burst into flames. The victim was 
pinned inside and unconscious. Morrissette 
was only able to remove the victim’s upper 
torso because his legs were entangled in the 
wreckage. This, and a fire extinguisher, pre- 
vented the victim from being asphyxiated 
from the smoke and burned by the flames 
until fire assistance arrived. 

MERITORIOUS CONDUCT 


The Meritorious Conduct award is pre- 

sented for action involving exceptional cour- 
age. 
Keith A. Allen. While off duty, Officer 
Keith A. Allen came upon an accident in 
which а vehicle had caught on fire with two 
unconscious victims inside, one pinned in the 
wreckage. Disregarding his own personal 
safety, Allen pulled one victim, who later 
died, from the burning wreckage before it ex- 
ploded. The trapped victim perished in the 
fire. 

Steven B. Claggett. While he was perform- 
ing in an undercover capacity in a buy bust 
operation at a hotel, two suspects attempted 
to rob Senior Corporal Steven B. Claggett. 
Two other undercover officers were able to 
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gain entry to the room, startling the sus- 
pects, while Claggett apprehended the sus- 
pects. 

MERITORIOUS CONDUCT AND LIFE SAVING 


James C. Bristo. While off duty, officer 
James C. Bristo observed an overturned vehi- 
cle in а ditch. The vehicle was filled with 
smoke and engulfed in flames, and the driver 
trapped inside. After several attempts, the 
Officer was &ble to pop the window outward 
апа pull the injured man to safety. A few 
seconds later & ball of fire blew out the win- 
dows. 

Willie D. Cantu, Steve Fuentes and Leon- 
ага Garza. Senior Corporal Willie D. Cantu 
and officers Steve Fuentes and Leonard 
Garza entered а concession booth engulfed in 
flames and rescued а man and child. Dís- 
regarding their own personal safety, two of 
the officers again entered the booth to extin- 
guish the fire, while the third officer cut off 
the valves to the propane tanks. 

Thomas Haney. Senior Corporal Thomas 
Haney broke the window out of a vehicle 
that was on fire and pulled the trapped vic- 
tim out. Just as Haney pulled the victim to 
safety, the cab burst into flames knocking 
the officer and the rescued man to the 
ground. 

MEDAL FOR VALOR AND LIFE SAVING 


The Medal for Valor is one of the highest 
awards and is presented for voluntary action 
involving exceptional bravery. 

Brian D. Rippenkroeger. While on routine 
patrol, officer Brian D. Rippenkroeger came 
upon an accident in which a car had hit a 
utility pole. An injured child was inside. 
While Rippenkroeger was in the vehicle, the 
electrical transformer on the pole, which had 
shut off when the collision occurred, started 
emitting electricity again. Rippenkroeger 
intended to remain in the vehicle until the 
power company arrived, however, the metal 
parts of the vehicle began to heat up and be- 
came 80 hot that he had to leap from the ve- 
hicle with the child. While jumping, he ap- 
parently collided with the door frame, and 
the electrical shock threw him approxi- 
mately 10 feet from the vehicle and threw 
the girl back into the vehicle. 

Fearing for the child's safety, he rushed 
back through the bolts of electricity to the 
vehicle, grabbed the girl by her clothing, and 
jerked her from the vehicle. After retrieving 
the girl from the vehicle, Rippenkroeger 
handed her to a bystander and then lost con- 
sciousness. 

POLICE CROSS 

The Police Cross is awarded to an officer 
who lost his life in the performance of duty. 

Thomas G. Burchfield. Officer Thomas G. 
Burchfield lost his life on May 6, 1990, as the 
result of an on-duty vehicular accident. 

Michael R. Okelberry. Officer Michael R. 
Okelberry lost his life on May 6, 1990, as the 
result of an on-duty vehicular accident. 

RESERVE OFFICER OF THE YEAR 

Steven C. Smith. Reserve officer Steven C. 
Smith ranks consistenly among the most ac- 
tive reserves. Not only does he work at his 
assigned station, but he also volunteers for 
numerous special assignments and task 
forces, and is always willing to stay later 
than his assigned schedule when required. 

As a columnist and feature writer with the 
Dallas Times Herald, and before becoming a 
reserve officer, Smith was allowed to attend 
the Dallas Police Academy to learn firsthand 
about the department from the inside. The 
combined requirements of the academy and 
his newspaper career meant five consecutive 
months a day off. Smith's tireless dedication 
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and commitment to excellence were evident 
early, as he consistently met and exceeded 
all requirements and expectations. 


NON-SWORN EMPLOYEE OF THE YEAR, RUNNERS- 
UP 


Mary В. Hanlon. Mary B. Hanlon's work 
record has been exemplary from the begin- 
ning of her career with the police depart- 
ment. She frequently volunteers for extra 
work and special projects. She has prepared 
& file that provides an easily accessible ref- 
erence on out-of-state computer auto reg- 
istration formats and how to obtain lien- 
holder information from each of the various 
states. 

Leigh Ann Lozano. Leigh Ann Lozano's 
contributions include not only outstanding 
daily performance as а Crime Analyst, but 
also excellent work on many special projects 
and tasks she has completed beyond the re- 
quirements of her job. 

She not only analyzes offenses that come 
in for trends and patterns, but also monitors 
arrested persons and checks to see if they 
can be matched with unsolved crimes. She 
stays abreast of offenders who are released 
from prison by communicating with parole 
authorities and monitoring intelligence bul- 
letins. 


NON-SWORN EMPLOYEE OF THE YEAR 


Carl Makres. Carl Makres has been an em- 
ployee of the Dallas Police Department for 22 
years and has consistently given the best of 
his talents. 

A few of his outstanding accomplisments 
during the last year include: development of 
& complex matrix that was instrumental in 
determining the need for additional officers; 
development of an almost 100-page high-tech 
bid proposal for the procurement of а com- 
puterized Police Patrol Scheduling System, 
which required hundreds of hours to prepare 
providing statistics for the Dallas Drug Con- 
trol Strategy and development of a lengthy 
&nd complex personnel analysis spreadsheet 
to provide time-saving calculations for 70 
recommendations. 


JOHNNY SIDES ROOKIE OF THE YEAR RUNNERS- 
UP 


Steve Fuentes. While in the Police acad- 
emy, it was voted that officer Fuentes was 
ап extremely hard worker. He was first in 
his academy class in physical fitness, 
Fuentes has made 188 investigative arrests, 
66 of these felons apprehended in the act. He 
has made 180 city arrests and issued 195 cita- 
tions. 

Michael E. Witzgall. In Officer Witzgall’s 
recruit class, he ranked first in physical fit- 
ness, first in pistol qualifications, and second 
academically. He has demonstrated his posi- 
tive attitude and work ethic with exception- 
ally high activity. In October 1989 he re- 
ceived a commendation for the arrest of a 
theft suspect and the recovery of a vehicle 
and $250,000 worth of documents belonging to 
the City Employee’s Credit Union. 


JOHNNY SIDES ROOKIE OF THE YEAR 


Jonathan C. Owen. Officer Owen is reliable 
and works hard to stay cognizant of the 
crime problems in his sector. He consistently 
leads his sector in activity. 

Although his sector was not selected as an 
Operation Clean area, he voluntarily bound- 
ed an area of the sector that was infested 
with drugs and attacked it diligently every 
day, in addition to his regular duties. He was 
instrumental in the shutting down of two 
apartment complexes that were havens for 
drugs. He informally acts as a big brother to 
recovering drug addicts. They frequently 
seek him as a source of moral support. 
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In addition to being the recipient of the 
Medal of Valor and Life Saving award, Owen 
has received several commendations from su- 
pervisors and citizens during his short ca- 
reer. 


OFFICER OF THE YEAR, RUNNERS-UP 


Christopher K. Daniels. Senior Corporal 
Daniels and his partner were assigned to a 
special project to watch a restaurant that 
had been burglarized seven times within an 
ll-day period. Daniels was successful in ap- 
prehending the suspect when the suspect ге- 
turned to the restaurant, and was able to 
clear eight burglary offenses at that loca- 
tion. 

Beat 471, to which Daniels is assigned, is a 
high crime and drug area. He has been suc- 
cessful in apprehending and arresting sus- 
pects due to his activity seeking drug traf- 
ficking information as well as becoming in- 
volved with the citizens of the community to 
gain their confidence and trust in the depart- 
ment. 

During the past year, Daniels has received 
six citizen commendations and five super- 
visory commendations. He was awarded the 
Life Saving and Certificate of Merit awards. 

Anita L. Dickason. Officer Dickason has 
been personally requested to conduct basic 
police training schools at the Collin County 
Community College. She is а departmental 
instructor for the PR24 police baton and 
pressure point control tactics. 

Dickason's dedication to duty is character- 
ized by her consistently commendable levels 
of activity and diligence to crime problem 
solutions in her sector. 

An example of her alert patrol attitude oc- 
curred with her arrest of a suspect in an ag- 
gravated robbery in Garland. Through her 
attention to detail, she was able to locate 
the suspect and, after a brief vehicle chase, 
arrest him. This arrest resulted in the clear- 
ance of 36 aggravated robbery offenses and 
two attempted capital murder offenses. 


OFFICER OF THE YEAR 


William Walsh. Lieutenant Walsh has con- 
tinually exceeded normal work expectations 
in terms of proficiency, enthusiasm and ex- 
pertise. He has an outstanding list of accom- 
plishments during the past year related to 
his primary areas of responsibility, family 
violence and child abuse. He has made major 
improvements іп these areas and has 
brought favorable recognition to the depart- 
ment and himself. 

Among those accomplishments: the Family 
Violence Unit received two awards for out- 
standing performance from two community 
groups; organizing and conducting a Crimes 
Against Children" seminar for area law en- 
forcement personnel, prosecutors and social 
workers; providing instruction on family vio- 
lence and child abuse to many area law en- 
forcement agencies; representing the depart- 
ment on many committees and task forces 
including the Mayor's Task Force on Child 
Abuse and Neglect, the Domestic Violence 
Task Force, the Battered Women's Interven- 
tion Project at Parkland Hospital and the 
Steering Committee of Lawyers Against Do- 
mestic Violence. 

During the last year, Walsh has received 59 
commendations from citizens and no com- 
plaints. 
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THE FAMILY LEAVE ACT OF 1991 


HON. TIMOTHY J. PENNY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. PENNY. Mr. Speaker, | have today in- 
troduced the Family Leave Act of 1991, legis- 
lation to guarantee employees time off from 
work for the birth or adoption of a child. | first 
introduced this measure late last year follow- 
ing President Bush's veto of the Family and 
Medical Leave Act of 1990. 

The President veto represents a legislative 
watershed. It is now clear that a two-thirds 
majority for passage over a veto does not 
exist nor is it likely to develop during the cur- 
rent session. A compromise is needed to es- 
tablish a family leave benefit that many Amer- 
ican families are in need of and a benefit that 
does not place a undue burden on American 
employers. 

am including at this point a summary of my 
Family Leave Act of 1991 and would urge 
Members to give careful thought to this work- 
able family leave proposal. In the near future, 
| will place additional statements on the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD to further debate on this 
important matter: 

FAMILY LEAVE ACT OF 1991 
A. LEAVE REQUIREMENT 

10 weeks (over twenty-four months) of ma- 
ternity leave for all employees. 

10 weeks (over twenty-four months) of 
leave for all employees for the adoption of a 
child. 

An eligible employee must exhaust all ac- 
crued sick leave, vacation leave, or other 
paid leave before using the leave provided by 
the Act. 

The 10-week period of leave is reduced by 
the period of paid leave. 

Requires 30-day notice of intent to begin 
leave and 21-day notice of intent to return to 
the job. 

B. DEFINITIONS 

Employers covered: any employer who em- 
ploys 50 or more eligible employees. 

Employees covered: any employee who has 
worked for а covered employer for 12 months 
апа works at least 25 hours per week. 

Congressional employees are covered. 

Special rule governs leaves for classroom 
teachers. 

Certain highly compensated employees are 
not covered. 

C. EMPLOYMENT AND BENEFIT PROTECTION 

Requires that an eligible employee be re- 
Stored to his/her prior position or an equiva- 
lent position, with no loss of seniority or 
other employment benefits. 

During the leave period, the employer is 
required to continue the employee's health 
benefits. 

If the employee fails to return to work as 
agreed, the employees' COBRA health bene- 
fits will be reduced by the total period of the 
family leave. 

Has no effect on pre-existing collective 
bargaining agreements or any state laws cur- 
rently in effect. 

D. ENFORCEMENT PROVISIONS 

Assesses civil penalties of up to $10,000 on 
any employer who violates the Act. 

In assessing a penalty, the Secretary of 
Labor shall take into account the previous 
record of the employer and the gravity of the 
charge. 
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Gives the Secretary power to take injunc- 
tive action to restrain violations of the Act. 

The Act becomes effective 6 months after 
enactment. 

90 days following enactment, the Secretary 
is directed to issue such regulations as nec- 
essary to carry out the Act. 


THE PAY EQUITY TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE ACT 


HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pride that | reintroduce the Pay Equity Tech- 
nical Assistance Act. 

First introduced in the 101st Congress, the 
Pay Equity Technical Assistance Act, is the 
next step in Congress' continued support of 
pay equity. As you know, in the 98th, 99th, 
and 100th Congresses, this distinguished body 
passed legislation mandating a study of the 
Federal pay and classification systems to de- 
termine if they are affected by discrimination 
based on race or gender. As a result of this 
support, such a study is now being undertaken 
by the General Accounting Office. In the 101st 
Congress, the Pay Equity Technical Assist- 
ance Act received overwhelming support from 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle. 

The goal of the Pay Equity Technical Assist- 
ance Act is to make resources and assistance 
available to those employers who have de- 
cided to take steps to address wage inequities 
in their workplaces, whether it be through a 
study to see if such disparities actually exist, 
or through the actual development and imple- 
mentation of pay equity plans. 

In order to accomplish this, my bill would re- 
quire the Secretary of Labor to develop and 
implement a program for the dissemination of 
information on efforts being made in the pri- 
vate and public sectors to reduce or eliminate 
wage disparities, to undertake and promote re- 
search into the development of techniques to 
reduce or eliminate such disparities, and to 
provide appropriate technical assistance to 
employers who are interested in correcting 
discriminatory wagesetting practices. 

Many employers in the private and public 
sectors have expressed interest in achieving 
pay equity in the workplace, and ! think that 
the Federal Government should encourage 
those initiatives. 

In 1963, the Equal Pay Act, requiring equal 
pay for equal work was signed into law. The 
following year saw the passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, which prohibits discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, sex, or dis- 
abilities. Yet, the reality of the situation is that 
more than 25 years after passage of these 
landmark pieces of legislation, wage inequities 
still exist. Women constitute over 45 percent 
of the work force, yet they only make 65 cents 
for every $1 that men make. And a woman 
with a college degree working fulltime can ex- 
pect to earn the same amount as a man with 
no more than a high school diploma. ! feel that 
it is imperative that the Federal Government 
once again take the leadership role to secure 
economic justice. 


can find the best way to end pay inequities. 
Today's economic reality is 
women need to be in the 
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ture of our Nation. 

1 look forward to early consideration of the 
Pay Equity Technical Assistance Act and urge 
my colleagues strong support for this bill. 


NATIONAL CEMETERY NEEDED 
HON. PHILIP М. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, today | am re- 
introducing legislation to transfer approxi- 
mately 200 acres of Fort Sheridan in Illinois to 
the Department of Veterans Affairs for use as 
a national cemetery. 

In 1862, President Abraham Lincoln signed 

a law authorizing the establishment of national 
cemeteries "* * * for the soldiers who shall 
die in the service of the country." To date, 
there are 113 cemeteries within the National 
Cemetery System, yet these are not adequate 
to meet the needs of our Nation's veterans. 
Northeastern Illinois, is one region in our 
country which is especially in need of addi- 
tional space. 
іп 1990, the VA estimated that there were 
1,128,500 veterans living in northeastern Illi- 
nois, and that nearly 95,000 gravesites are 
necessary in a new cemetery to meet the 
area's needs through 2030. Based upon this 
determination, the VA is in the process of fi- 
nalizing an indepth study evaluating which of 
three alternative sites would best serve the 
veterans in Chicago and the surrounding 
areas. 
In December 1990, the VA issued a prelimi- 
nary environmental impact statement in which 
the agency determined that Fort Sheridan is 
the preferred site. Although the other sites 
being considered, Grant Park and Cissna 
Park, were found to be suitable, the study 
noted several reasons why Fort Sheridan is 
preferable: 

Foremost among these 18 its location. It is 
near a high density veteran population area. 
During the 35 years projected life of the cem- 
etery its estimated interments are 200,000 
with а peak projected interment of 27 per 
day. This is over 3 times the similar pro- 
jected interments for the Grant park site 
and over 11 times those for Cissna Park. The 
Ft. Sheridan site has convenient public rail 
transportation from mid-Chicage; the other 
sites do not. Local access to the site is excel- 
lent. There are no major environmental con- 
cerns. The setting is scenic with trees sur- 
rounding much of the area, and Lake Michi- 
gan's beach and water is viewed from the 
site's bluff. A small cemetery already exists 
on the site and could be merged with the 
new. 

An additional advantage is the fact that the 
military base is already owned by the Federal 
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Govemment. Under this n the property 


and based upon the VA's draft environmental 
impact statement, Fort Sheridan is best suited 
to meet this need. Therefore, | urge my col- 
leagues to help me to simplify this selection by 
supporting this legislation. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 1, 
EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. Speaker, 
today | and several of my distinguished col- 
leagues from the House leadership and the 
House Judiciary Committee have introduced 
House Joint Resolution 1, the equal rights 
amendment. 

The road to equal rights for women has 
been a long one. Gathered in Seneca Falls, in 
1848, women used the Declaration of Inde- 


Seventy-two years later, in 1920, women fi- 
nally gained the first right of citizenship—the 
right to vote—after overcoming enormous op- 
position. Opponents claimed that women's suf- 
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tled as part of their birthright to full rights of 
citizenship, we hear contradictory arguments 
that ERA is either not needed—because the 
States will do it—or that it would destroy 
women, the family, and our country. 

Only one woman at the Seneca Falls meet- 
ing lived to see women get the vote. The 
equal rights amendment was first introduced in 

in 1923, on the 75th anniversary of 
Seneca Falls. Another 75 years have passed 


always there. Then the signal goes out that if 

it's OK for the Federal Government to back off 

of its commitment, it's OK for others, too. 
The ERA would stand as a permanent, un- 
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SALUTE TO AARON AND CHERIE 
RAZNICK 


HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, | am proud to 
join hundreds of my fellow southern Califor- 
nians in honoring Aaron and Cherie Raznick. 
Their countless hours of service to the com- 
munity and to Israel are legendary. 

Aaron and Cherie Raznick have been resi- 
dents of the San Fernando Valley for 34 
years. Since moving to California, they have 
helped in the family building firm. Aaron be- 
came president in 1959, and continues active 
today. 

But besides their business activities, both 
Aaron and Cherie have lent their considerable 
abilities to community activities. Among their 
many efforts have been work on behalf of the 
American Diabetes Foundation, the UC Santa 
Barbara Foundation, the Ventura County 
Parks and Harbor Foundation, and the Gold 
Coast Commission on Tourism. 

In addition, the Raznicks have long been 
strong and active supporters of the State of Is- 
rael, and their work on behalf of the Jewish 
National Fund has been truly inspirational. The 
Cherie and Aaron Raznick Family Forest— 
10,000 trees which will be planted in American 
Independence Park outside of Jerusalem—will 
be a lasting legacy to the Raznicks. 

For their many accomplishments, Aaron and 
Cherie recently received the Maccabian Lead- 
ership Award from the Jewish National Fund. 
Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt that they have 
truly earned this coveted honor, and | ask my 
colleagues to join me in saluting their achieve- 
ments. 


NATIONAL HUNTINGTON'S 
DISEASE AWARENESS MONTH 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, today | am reintro- 
ducing a resolution designating May 1991 as 
"National Huntington's Disease Awareness 
Month." 

Huntington's disease is a terminal and de- 
generative brain disorder whose victims lose 
gradual control over both mind and body. Be- 
ginning in barely perceptible ways, often with 
minor muscle twitches and a general lack of 
coordination, the disease progresses relent- 
lessly for 10 to 25 years. 

At advanced stages, afflicted individuals ex- 
perience personality changes, spastic contor- 
tions, decreased mental capability, memory 
loss, and slurred speech. Eventually, the loss 
of nerve cells in the brain causes individuals 
to become entirely incapacitated and the dis- 
ease ultimately results in death. 

Huntington's disease has already afflicted 
25,000 Americans and an additional 125,000 
individuals are considered at risk due to the 
disease's hereditary nature. Although there 
are no available means of retarding, reversing, 
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or curing this killer's effects, experts are con- 
fident that they are on the verge of a break- 
through. 

Recent advances in the field of molecular 
genetics have enabled scientists to approxi- 
mate the gene site responsible for Hunting- 
ton's disease. Increased Federal funding for 
medical research could result in discovery of 
the cure for Huntington's disease. | firmly be- 
lieve the designation of a National Hunting- 
ton's Disease Awareness Month will generate 
the interest and momentum necessary to com- 
bat this devastating killer. 

Below is a printed copy of the resolution: 


H.J. Res. — 


Whereas 25,000 Americans are victims of 
Huntington's Disease, a fatal, hereditary, 
neurological disorder; 

Whereas an additional 125,000 Americans 
have а 50 percent chance of inheriting the 
gene responsible for Huntington's Disease 
from an affected parent, and are considered 
to be "at-risk" for the disease; 

Whereas tens of thousands of other Ameri- 
cans experience the destructive effects of the 
disease, including suffering from the social 
stigma associated with the disease, assuming 
the difficult role of caring for a loved victim 
of the disease, witnessing the prolonged, ir- 
reversible physical and mental deterioration 
of & loved one, and agonizing over the death 
of а loved one; 

Whereas at present there is no cure for 
Huntington's Disease and no means available 
to retard or reverse the effects of the disease; 

Whereas a victim of the later stages of 
Huntington's Disease invariably requires 
total personal care, the provision of which 
often results in devastating financial con- 
sequences for the victim and the victim's 
family; 

Whereas recent advances in the field of 
molecular genetics have enabled scientists 
to locate approximately the gene-site re- 
sponsible for Huntington's Disease; 

Whereas many of the novel techniques re- 
sulting from these advances have also been 
instrumental in locating the gene-sites re- 
sponsible for familial Alzheimer's Disease, 
manic depression, kidney cancer and other 
disorders; 

Whereas increased Federal funding of med- 
ical research could facilitate additional ad- 
vances and result in the discovery of the 
cause and chemical processes of Hunting- 
ton's Disease and the development of strate- 
gies to stop and reverse the progress of the 
disease; 

Whereas Huntington's Disease typifies 
other late-onset, behavioral genetic dis- 
orders by presenting the victim and the vic- 
tim's family with a broad range of bio- 
medical, psychological, social, and economic 
problems; and 

Whereas in the absence of a cure for Hun- 
tington’s Disease, victims of the disease de- 
serve to live with dignity and be regarded as 
full and respected family members and mem- 
bers of society: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the month of May 
1991, is designated as National Huntington's 
Disease Awareness Month’’, and the Presi- 
dent is authorized and requested to issue a 
proclamation calling on the people of the 
United States to observe such month with 
appropriate programs, ceremonies, and ac- 
tivities. 
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TO HONOR THE REVEREND 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


HON. PETER J. VISCLOSKY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, on January 
21, the Nation will officially commemorate the 
62d birthday of the late Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. While his untimely death in 1968 
physically took him from this world, his spirit, 
vision and dedication live on and remain for 
every American to emulate. 

Dr. King spent his entire life teaching— 
teaching the lesson of gentleness and toler- 
ance. He changed our country forever. He 
changed it through the power of being right. 
He would not allow injustice, bigotry or fear to 
deter him from his mission. And it was a mis- 
sion. A mission to assure that the rights ex- 
pounded so eloquently in our Constitution 
were accorded to every citizen, regardless of 
color of skin or economic status. 

| am privileged to represent the First District 
of Indiana in the Congress and would note 
that there are many in northwest Indiana who 
have endeavored to maintain the legacy of Dr. 
King. Indeed, in their everyday actions, the 
clergy, publically elected officials and commu- 
nity and block leaders in the district strive to 
implement Dr. King's philosophy. 

In particular, the Urban League of northwest 
Indiana and the several chapters of the 
NAACP located in my district deserve com- 
mendation for their unyielding efforts to con- 
tinue the legacy of Dr. King. Eloise Gentry, di- 
rector of the local Urban League and Rev. 
Norman L. Hairston, the league's chairman, 
have been resolute in their desire to help their 
brothers and sisters, as have Rev. O.C. 
Comer, Henry Bennett and Paulette Jenkins, 
leaders of the local NAACP chapters. 

| am proud that the first African-American 
appointed to a statewide position, Appellate 
Court Judge Robert Rucker, is a native of 
Gary, IN, who received his undergraduate de- 
gree from Indiana University Northwest and 
his law degree from Valparaiso University. 

Regretfully, today the ugly presence of rac- 
ism still remains in our society. Now, more 
than ever, the words and deeds of Dr. King 
should not be forgotten. For as Dr. King wrote 
in his letter from Birmingham City Jail: 

Injustice anywhere is а threat to justice 
everywhere. We are caught іп an inescapable 
network of mutuality tied in a single gar- 
ment of destiny. Whatever affects one di- 
rectly affects all indirectly. 

І ask that my fellow colleagues in the House 
of Representatives recommit themselves not 
only to honoring Dr. King's memory, but work- 
ing to make his dream a reality. 


INSURANCE COMPETITIVE PRICING 
ACT OF 1991 


HON. JACK BROOKS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Vic eode! ti 
introduce H.R. 9, the Insurance Competitive 
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Pricing Act of 1991, on this first day of the 
102d Congress. We must move quickly on this 
legislation in order to ensure that fair and af- 
fordable insurance will be available to all 
Americans. 

In а sense, the legislation 1 am introducing 
represents both a new start and a wrap-up of 
unfinished business from the previous Con- 
gress. After extensive hearings, the identical 
text of this bill was passed by the full House 
Judiciary Committee in the closing months of 
the 101st Congress—the first time a commit- 
tee of Congress has voted to cut back on the 
antitrust exemption granted the insurance 
business in 1945. 

Unfortunately, the press of other urgent mat- 
ters at the close of the session prevented us 
from bringing up the predecessor bill. | want 
this body now to be able to express its will on 
this important measure with all due speed. 

At a time of spiraling consumer costs 
heightened by fears of recession, there is ab- 
solutely no justification for one industry to be 
able to engage in price fixing behavior that is 
proscribed throughout the rest of the American 
economy. Our free enterprise system is predi- 
cated on open competition—where different 
companies compete for your business by of- 
fering lower prices and better services and 
products. |t should come as no surprise to 
anyone that skyrocketing premiums and cut- 
offs in coverage are now an all too familiar ex- 
perience in many Americans’ everyday lives. 
Without the healthy rigors of competitive 
forces, there are few built-in checks on run- 
away pricing—particularly in an industry where 
joint action is the norm among direct market гі- 
vals. Тһе McCarran-Ferguson Act, in its 
present form, is an anachronism that no place 
in the current economic climate. 

The legislation | am introducing would mod- 
ify, but not repeal, the antitrust exemption cur- 
rently enjoyed by the insurance industry under 
the McCarran-Ferguson Act. This measure is 
the product of many compromises aimed at 
permitting the industry to jointly collect certain 
necessary historical and loss development 
data, while prohibiting the collective sharing of 
other types of market-sensitive information if 
used to fix prices or otherwise restrain com- 
petition in the absence of effective State regu- 
lation. 

Whatever sense the McCarran exemption 
made in 1945, today the continuation of this 
special treatment for the insurance industry 
has become a proposition virtually impossible 
to defend. | am aware that many insurance 
groups continue to argue that any revision to 
McCarran-Ferguson is unnecessary because 
anticompetitive practices are relatively rare in 
the industry. If so, there should be nothing to 
fear from this legislation; but, in any event, 
such professions of good behavior are no sub- 
stitute for accepted competitive safeguards to 
ensure an open and free-moving economy. 

| urge all my colleagues to work with me 
and other members of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee for swift passage of this legislation. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE CORPS 
NEEDED 


HON. TIMOTHY J. PENNY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. PENNY. Mr. Speaker, 5 months ago 
today | introduced H.R. 5514, a bill that sought 
to establish a program of voluntary domestic 
and international service, to establish a Police 

Program, and to enhance benefits 
under the all-volunteer force educational as- 
sistance ry Сі bill. Since 
that time, two types of national service have 
been very much in evidence. The first, the ac- 
tivation of thousands of military reservists as a 
result of the crisis in the Persian Gulf, 
domonstrates that even in times of relative 
international calm, the United States must re- 
main prepared to act quickly in such situa- 
tions. Without the incentive provided by the 
Montgomery Gl bill, | am convinced that our 
troop strength—both Active and Reserve— 
would not have been at the necessary levels. 

The second type of national service was ci- 
vilian voluntary service outlined in S. 1430, 
passed by Congress and signed by President 
Bush, This legislation, which includes a 3-year 
National Service Demonstration Program 
sponsored by Senator РЕЦ., indicates our 
commitment to stimulating community service 
among all sectors of society, but particularly 
among our young people. | was disappointed 
that the student-loan forgiveness sections of 
the bill were deleted, but | am hopeful that this 
modest proposal will become a springboard 
for a broader program. 

it is important to continue to discuss na- 
tional service because the unmet needs of our 
society continue to grow and we need to fur- 
ther cultivate a civic consciousness among to- 
day's citizens. 

What exactly do | propose? My legisation 
would create, restore and expand opportuni- 
ties for voluntary national service. The om 
tion is designed to promote community service 
and civic responsibility by providing opportuni- 
ties for individuals to serve their communities. 
It would encourage volunteer participation by 
providing assistance in student financial aid in 
exchange for voluntary service. It would en- 
hance recruitment and retention in our Na- 


Title | of my bill establishes a program of 
domestic voluntary service under the auspices 
ACTION Agency and in cooperation 
nder this title, States would 
a жеңді to ACTION, requesting the num- 
could utilize in Federal, 
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For volunteers who choose to make a part- 
time commitment, they must serve for a period 
of 2 years, consisting of either 2 weekends a 
month and 2 weeks a year of full-time service 
or an average of 9 hours each week of com- 
munity service. Upon completion of the 2-year 
commitment, the volunteer would receive a 
voucher of $4,452. The part-time option is im- 
portant for those who want to do community 
service but for whom a full-time commitment is 
not : 
In order to encourage volunteers to com- 
plete and continue their education, the bill also 
requires that volunteers have a high school di- 
ploma or its equivalent by the time they com- 
plete their service. 

As much as possible, volunteers are to be 
utilized in existing programs, with an emphasis 
on areas of greatest need such as Head Start 
programs, child care centers, facilities for the 
elderly, et cetra. Even in program administra- 
tion, | have attempted to use existing struc- 
ture. ACTION is the ideal overseer for the pro- 
gram since ACTION already has 45 State of- 
fices, a number of regional offices, and their 
designated mission is coordination of voluntary 


ready in place in the 50 States. Most already 
have youth service programs and would read- 
ily be able to mesh their activities with a na- 
tional service program. The idea of my domes- 
tic service initiative is to build on rather than 
supplant existing programs. 

Title ІІ came from an idea that occurred to 
me at a hearing held by the Select Committee 
on Hunger. It seemed reasonable to give edu- 
cational assistance to those who choose to 
serve overseas with private voluntary organi- 
zations such as Save the Children and CARE 
just as we provide educational assistance to 
Peace Corps volunteers. Title 11 allows repay- 
ment of $6,700 per year on principal and inter- 
est for educational loans, with a cap of 
$13,400 on the total repayment. By expanding 
this benefit to service with private voluntary or- 
ganizations we would encourage many more 
individuals who are willing to make at least a 
1-year overseas commitment. 

For title 111 of the legislation, | am indebted 
to my colleagues, Mr. DORNAN and Mr. FRANK 
who introduced H.R. 2798, the Police Corps 
Act, last Congress. As | have said previously, 
| think establishment of a police corps is a role 
that the Federal Government can appropriately 
play and one that will make a tremendous dif- 
ference in the ability of our State and local 
governments to fight crime, curb drug abuse, 
and make all our communities safer. By in- 
creasing the pool of trained law enforcement 
officers, we will be addressing the problem 
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right where it will do the most good, on the 
front lines. In addition, the police corps pro- 
vides a means for these young people to at- 
tend college in order to enhance their law en- 
forcement skills. The police corps would also 
assist financially strapped cities, counties, and 
communities by assuming a significant share 
of the costs of training law enforcement per- 
sonnel. This title incorporates much of the 
Dornan-Frank bill while establishing lower par- 
licipant numbers and benefit levels consistent 
with the military service benefits elsewhere in 
the legislation. This title also allows the child 
of a law enforcement office killed in the line of 
duty to receive the benefit. 

Title IV of my bill addresses the issue of col- 
lege student loans. While the legislation does 
not change existing student loan programs, it 
does provide deferment of loan repayments 
while the student is participating as a volun- 
teer in any of the programs proposed. 

Earlier bills have proposed eliminating exist- 
ing college student aid programs and replac- 
ing them with vouchers earning exclusively 
through national service. | do believe that an 
earned benefit based on previous service is a 
good idea, however, it is perhaps too early to 
phase these programs out entirely. Recogniz- 
ing the high costs of higher education, we in- 
stead need to look at other options for com- 
plementary student aid and national service 
programs. 

Title V builds on one of the most successful 
incentive programs ever passed by the Con- 
gress, the Montgomery О! bill. Basic benefits 
under the Montgomery GI bill, both active duty 
programs under chapter 30 of Ше 38 and 
Guard and Reserve programs under chapter 
106 of title 10 would be increased. The in- 
crease of benefits reflects the approximate 30- 
percent increase in education costs that have 
occurred since the inception of the program 5 
years ago. The basic benefits for those who 
served a 3-year enlistment would be $468 per 
month for 36 months and $325 per month for 
а 2-year enlistment. For Guard and Reserve 
members, the benefits would be $182 a month 
for full-time students, $136 per month for 
three-fourths time, and $91 per month for half- 
time students. 

Since the Montgomery Gl bill has been re- 
sponsible for the recruitment and retention of 
the brightest and best of our young people 
into military service, | would not want to tam- 
per with its success. It works, it provides out- 
standing educational opportunities for our 
young people and it is widely accepted 
throughout our Nation. 

Overall, | think this legislation is a good 
start. It is an attempt to incorporate the best 
ideas and programs currently available and is 
a springboard for further discussion of the 
issue of national service. There is also no 
question that this legislation would be costly. 
But, if we are able to get our Federal deficit 
under control today, by the time we are of a 
consensus on national service, we should be 
able to afford the costs of the program. Unless 
we prepare the groundwork now, we will not 
be able to take advantage of the opportunity 
before us to recruit a new generation of Amer- 
icans in areas of service which enhance their 
own sense of citizenship, and advance—at 
home and abroad—the helping hand that is 
part of America's character. 
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HONOR THY FATHER AND MOTHER 


HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, last May, the 
House Aging Subcommittee on Health and 
Long Term Care released its latest report, 
"Elder Abuse: A Decade of Shame and Inac- 
tion’, on the status of State and Federal Ef- 
forts to confront the scandalous problem of 
elder abuse in the United States. As the title 
suggests, the findings of Chairman ROYBAL'S 
50-State survey were extremely disturbing. 

Since the late Chairman Pepper first coined 
the term for this national disgrace in 1978, 
very little Federal assistance has gone to the 
States in their efforts to identify and prevent 
such abuse or assist victims of elder abuse. 
The report found that 1.5 million (1 in 20) 
older Americans fell prey to severe abuse or 
neglect in 1988—a 50 percent increase over 
the findings of the committee’s landmark 1980 
study. Most elder abuse occurs in the home 
and is committed by family members. Forty 
percent of all reported abuse in the United 
States is adult abuse—70 percent of adult 
abuse is elder abuse. Most of the abused are 
dependent upon their abusers, and many fear 
reprisal or merely cannot overcome their in- 
stinctive love for their children to turn them in. 

In 1980, | joined forces with Senator Pepper 
by introducing legislation intended to set up a 
National Center on Elder abuse. Despite a 
strong bipartisan will, and overwhelming sup- 
port from the States, Congress has repeatedly 
failed to pass this modest proposal. CBO esti- 
mates the cost of my legislation to be $10 mil- 
lion when fully phased in, and requires State 
matching funds, which most States already put 
up. This center would collect data, conduct re- 
search, and disseminate, information on elder 
abuse. Also this bill would authorize HHS to 
award grants for demonstration programs and 
projects. This is very similar to successful pro- 
grams to combat child abuse in our Nation. 

The Aging Committee report, along with 
adult protective services all across the coun- 
try, calls for quick passage of my bill the Elder 
Abuse Prevention, Indentification, and Treat- 
ment Act. In 1980, this problem was largely 
unheard of in our country—only 16 States re- 
quired mandatory reporting of elder abuse at 
that time. Since then, 43 States have adopted 
adult protective services. Still, the incidence of 
elder abuse has increased. 

Mr. Speaker, the States have done all that 
they can. | urge my collegues to help them 
fight this horrendous national problem through 
cosponsorship and passage of my legislation 
in the 102 Congress. As Chairman ROYBAL 
stated at the May 1 hearing, this problem 
"confounds the Commandment, *Honor thy Fa- 
ther and Mother.’” May the findings of this 
Aging Committee report weigh heavily on the 
conscience of this Congress and the adminis- 
tration until we take decisive action to deal 
with this disgrace head on. 
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A TRIBUTE TO RICHARD DUNNE 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, Richard Dunne, 
the former director of the Gay Men's Health 
Crisis in New York City, died on December 29, 
1990. He is mourned by all who knew him. 

Richard's significant contributions to persons 


. When Richard resigned in 1989, the 
staff had grown to 125, with 1,800 volunteers 
and an annual budget of $12 million. 

It was under his guidance that GMHC insti- 
tuted the Public Policy Program, which coordi- 
nates lobbying activity at the city, State and 
Federal levels, and the Medical Information 


mental and approved, for HIV ‘infection and 
AIDS. 

Under Richard's leadership, GMHC's pre- 
vention, health care, support and information 
services grew to serve more than 8,000 per- 
sons from all backgrounds and locations in the 
New York area. GMHC took its place on the 
cutting edge of AIDS advocacy, fighting for in- 
creased AIDS funding and more informed pol- 
icymaking at all levels of government. 

Before joining GMHC, Richard served as a 
First Lieutenant in the U.S. Army. He then 
spent 12 years as an employee of the City of 
New York, the last 5 of which he was Deputy 
Assistant Commissioner for the Human Re- 
sources Administration. 

The AIDS crisis is a terrible phenomenon for 
which no prior experience prepares us. Three 
years ago, Richard Dunne said, “AIDS is the 
worst possible news. There is a natural tend- 
ency to deny a terrible reality. The human suf- 
fering we see around us is often too much to 
bear.” But he chose not to close his eyes. 
When AIDS presented itself to Richard, he 
chose to meet it head on with hope and direc- 
tion. In his life and work we find a vision of 
hope and a course of action that can serve as 
a model for all of us. 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN STANLEY 
BOYCE 


HON. DENNIS M. HERTEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Speaker, | would like my 
colleagues to jain me in acknowledging the re- 
tirement of John Stanley Boyce. 

John Boyce was first initiated into the broth- 
erhood of local 1373 in 1944. During the Sec- 
ond World War, he enlisted in the U.S. Army 
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where he served with the 32d Division “Red 
Arrows” in the Pacific, Philippines, and Japan. 
In 1947, he returned to Flint, МІ and resumed 
working in the area as an . He was 
elected treasurer of local 1373 in 1948. After 
his tenure as treasurer, he served as business 
agent for 1373. In 1962, he became president 
of the Flint Building Trades and was 

to the Michigan Carpenters Fund Office as a 
trustee, a position he still holds. 

The next few years saw John Boyce in var- 
ious prestigious positions. He was elected 
secretary/treasurer of the Saginaw Valley Dis- 
trict Council, and remained in that position 
until restructuring closed it out. John also re- 
turned to local 1373 as financial secretary. In 
1987, he returned as a business agent for the 
Detroit District Council became trustee of 
1373, and sat on the executive board of the 
district council. 

During this busy period, John married Ruby 
Kelsoe. John and Ruby plan to spend their re- 
tirement traveling, relaxing, and fishing as well 
as spending time with their three children and 
four grandchildren. 

My dear colleagues, | ask that you join me 
in honoring Mr. John Boyce for his years of 
dedicated service to local 1373 of Flint and his 
community service. 


LEGISLATION TO AMEND THE 
ETHICS REFORM АСТ OF 1989 
FOR CERTAIN FEDERAL CIVIL 
SERVANTS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES Ш 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing legislation to amend the Ethics Re- 
form Act of 1989 to allow Federal civil serv- 
ants below the pay grade of GS-16 to accept 
honoraria for speeches or articles unrelated to 
their Government employment. The amend- 
ment does not apply to any legislative branch 
employee. Executive branch employees at or 
above the GS-16 pay grade have been and 
will continue to be barred from receiving any 
honoraria under previous Executive orders 
and the 1989 act. 

This unintended consequence of the tough 
new ethics law for the executive branch and 
Members of the House of Representatives 
was brought to my attention by a constituent, 
Mrs. Marion Durham of Tempe, AZ. Mrs. Dur- 
ham wrote to me in August 1990 after learning 
that she and many others in her situation 
would be barred as of January 1, 1991, from 
receiving honoraria for the publication of arti- 
cles she writes on subjects totally unrelated to 
her Federal employment. 

1 contacted the Office of Government Ethics 
(ОСЕ) to confirm the apparently unintended 
consequence of the 1989 act and to inquire 
about the OGE position on the matter. OGE 
Director Steven Potts responded saying: 

We believe that the honoraria ban, if it is 
not amended by January 1, 1991, will place an 
unnecessary burden on government employ- 
ees such as Mrs. Durham. I fully support the 
goal of reducing conflicts of interest and ac- 
tual or apparent misuses of government em- 
ployment. I have no reason to believe, how- 
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ever, that this aim has not been achieved by 
already existing restrictions governing the 
outside activities of executive branch em- 
ployees. 

However, even if Mrs. Durham's writings 
have nothing to do with her government em- 
ployment, and even if they do not even cre- 
ate an appearance of a conflict of interest 
with her position, the (new) ban will prohibit 
Mrs. Durham from receiving honoraria for 
freelance articles that she submits to maga- 
zines and other periodicals for publication. 

This Office is therefore of the opinion that 
the goals of this section (of the Ethics Re- 
form Act of 1989) could have been achieved in 
а manner that would impose less of a burden 
upon Government employees. This result 
could still be accomplished if the statutory 
language is amended so that the prohibition 
attaches only when there is some nexus be- 
tween the source of or the reason for the 
honoraria and an individual's official duties. 

The American Federation of Government 
Employees and the National Treasury Employ- 
ees filed a first amendment lawsuit against the 
United States, the OGE, and the Department 
of Justice because of the new, extended 
honoraria prohibitions in the 1989 act. On De- 
cember 20, 1990, U.S. District Judge Thomas 
Penfield Jackson denied a motion for a tem- 
porary restraining order on procedural grounds 
and noted the broad nature of the legislative 
language. That decision is on appeal. 

Mr. Speaker, after thoroughly reviewing this 
issue, | concluded that the concerns of Mrs. 
Durham and what | believe is the unintended 
impact of the new law on her freedom to sup- 
plement her income—and that of many other 
Federal civil servants to do the same—by pur- 
suing outside writing or speaking activities un- 
related to her official Federal duties, warranted 
a legislation remedy. 

The effect of the amendment | am introduc- 
ing today is to exempt executive branch civil 
servants below the (35-16 pay grade from the 
broad honoraria ban contained in the 1989 
Ethics Reform Act. The amendment would 
keep intact all other aspects of new ethics law 
and the honoraria ban pertaining to Members 
of Congress and senior administration officials. 

The amendment would essentially codify 
previously existing executive branch honoraria 
restriction regulations. However, it would allow 
civil servants, such as Mrs. Durham, to con- 
tinue to supplement their income by receiving 
honoraria—up to $2,000 per occurrence—for 
outside writing and speaking endeavors which 
are unrelated to their Federal employment and 
paid by a party that has no substantial interest 
in the person's official duties. 

І urge my colleagues to support this bill and 
urge the appropriate committees of jurisdiction 
in the House of Representatives to expedite 
hearings and action on this important legisla- 
tion. 


PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
SPORTS PROTECTION ACT 


HON. JOHN BRYANT 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 
Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, today my distin- 
guished colleague from New York [Mr. FiSH] 
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and 1 аге introducing legislation to prohibit 
State-sanctioned sports gambling. Last year, 
Congress came within an inch of passing simi- 
lar legislation. We hope for early action in this 
session on the bill we sponsor. 

As the House Judiciary Committee stated in 
its report on the crime bill last year, State- 
sponsored sports lotteries "undermine public 
confidence in the integrity of the sports in- 
volved, place undue pressure on players and 
coaches, and communicate negative values 
about sports to the youth of America." To 
meet concerns that last year's legislation did 
not go far enough, the new legislation would 
prohibit not only State sports lotteries but any 
Sports gambling conducted pursuant to State 
law. 


Whether sponsored or authorized by the 
State, sports gambling conducted pursuant to 
State law threatens the integrity and character 
of, and public confidence in, professional and 
amateur sports, and instills inappropriate val- 
ues in the Nation's youth. 

Reggie Williams, the former Cincinnati Ben- 
gals lineman, made the point poignantly last 
summer in testimony before a Senate sub- 
committee considering the issue: 

I know that I have left pints of blood on 
football fields а11 over America, and I would 
like to think that someone knew that I had 
а commitment to the integrity of the sport, 
rather than some type of commitment to 
dealing with the point spread. I would hope 
that we can continue looking forward to hav- 
ing kids who will be collecting football cards 
and baseball cards rather than kids growing 
up collecting lottery tickets. I would encour- 
age you with all my heart to prevent sports 
[from] being sanctioned as an institutional 
form for gambling. 

State-sanctioned sports gambling also mis- 
appropriates the goodwill and popularity of 
professional and amateur sports organizations, 
and dilutes and tarnishes the service marks of 
such organizations, and for these additional 
reasons should be prohibited. 

Under the legislation, civil actions for declar- 
atory and injunctive relief, to enjoin violations 
of the law by any State, could be brought by 
the Department of Justice or any affected 
sports organization. The new prohibition, how- 
ever, would not apply to the Oregon sports lot- 
tery or to private sports gambling in Nevada, 
or to parimutuel racing. Neither would it pro- 
hibit any State from using a sports theme in а 
scratch-card game that does not involve actual 
games between real teams. Existing Federal 
prohibitions, of course, would remain fully ap- 
plicable to all of these activities. 

The history of the legislation demonstrates 
its broad support and justifies early action by 
the new Congress. 

In September 1989, the State of Oregon ini- 
tiated a lottery based on the results of Na- 
tional Football League games. The State soon 
initiated additional lotteries based on the re- 
sults of National Basketball Association 
games. Proposals for similar sports lotteries 
were debated in other States and the District 
of Columbia last year, and such proposals are 
certain to be renewed this year—despite the 
opposition of professional and amateur sports, 
law enforcement authorities, church groups 
and such leading newspapers as the Wash- 
ington Post, the Baltimore Sun, USA Today, 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, the Boston Herald, the 
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Atlanta Journal, the Minneapolis Star Tribune, 
the Seattle Post Intelligencer and the Arizona 
Republic. 

In October 1989, Senator ОЕСОМСІМ and 
Senator HATCH introduced legislation (S. 1772) 
to declare State-s sports lotteries to 
be unlawful per se under the Lanham Trade- 
mark Act of 1946. On Мау 17, 1990, І intro- 
duced a companion bill (H.R. 4844) and two 
other bills to prohibit State sports lotteries— 
H.R. 4842, to deny Federal funds to States 
that sponsored sports lotteries, and H.R. 4843, 
to amend section 1307 of title 18 of the United 
States Code to make clear that the prohibi- 
tions of the Federal lottery laws apply fully to 
State sports lotteries. On June 26, a hearing 
on the Senate bill was held before the Sub- 
committee on Patents, Copyrights and Trade- 
marks. 

On July 23, the House Judiciary Committee, 
without dissent—and with the support of its 
ranking Republican member, my distinguished 
colleague from New York [Mr. FisH] adopted 
H.R. 4843, in substance, as an amendment to 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act, H.R. 
5269. On October 5, the House overwhelm- 
ingly passed the crime bill containing the lot- 
tery ban. Earlier in the day, opponents of the 
ban withdrew an amendment to strike the 
committee's lottery-ban amendment in the 
face of certain defeat. 

The committee's sports lottery ban was vig- 
orously supported on the floor by a diverse 
group of Members. The breadth and strength 
of support for the ban was evidenced by a 
half-dozen Dear Colleague  letters—from 
Messrs, BROOKS, FisH and myself, from 
Messrs. TOWNS and SOLOMON; Messrs. ECK- 
ART, UPTON, GRADISON, GALLO, and KOST- 
MAYER; from Messrs. THOMAS of Georgia, 
BOUCHER, PERKINS, ROSE, SMITH of Florida, 
TANNER; from Messrs. TOWNS, LEWIS of Geor- 
gia, HAYES of Illinois, STOKES, WASHINGTON, 
and CONYERS; and Mr. MCMILLEN. 

On October 19 the Senate adopted a sports 
lottery ban as a Senate amendment to a 
House amendment to the Copyright Amend- 
ments Act of 1990, S. 198. Thus, the Senate 
and the House each passed a lottery ban. 
Nevertheless, S. 198, as amended by the 
Senate, was not approved by the House, for 
reasons unrelated to the sports lottery issue. 
In the last hours of Congress, moreover, the 
crime bill conferees could pass only a very 
limited version of the crime bill. Consequently, 
many well-supported provisions of that legisla- 
tion, including the lottery ban, were excluded 
from the package. 

Mr. Speaker, in drafting the new legislation, 
Mr. FisH and | have attempted to meet two of 
the principal criticisms of the sports lottery ban 
that Congress came so close to passing last 
fall. 

The earlier legislation was limited to State 
sponsored sports lotteries; the new legislation 
covers all sports gambling conducted pursuant 
to State law. 

The earlier legislation would have subjected 
State officials to criminal liability; the new leg- 
islation provides a civil remedy only. 

Іп addition, the new legislation would 
"grandfather sports gambling conducted pur- 
suant to State law between September 1, 
1989, and August 1, 1990. Although we firmly 
believe that all such sports gambling is harm- 
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In the best of all worlds, Congress 


drugs as crack and heroin. It is essentially a 
counsel of despair, which ignores the deeply 
corrosive effect of sports gambling nationwide. 
Even more to the point, we are convinced that 
legalizing sports gambling actually would pro- 
mote, not combat, criminal gambling enter- 
prises. Illegal gambling typically offers a far 
better payout than legalized gambling, and le- 
galized sports gambling can only serve as a 
gateway into illegal gambling for our Nation's 
youth and others who would not start gam- 
bling without the encouragement that legalized 
sports gambling would offer. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe we are at an impor- 
tant crossroads. Congress has a choice to 
work to stop sports gambling now or see it 
corrupt one of our most cherished American 
traditions. | ask my fellow Members to join 
with me and act swiftly to support this impor- 
tant legislation. 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be referred to as the Profes- 
sional and Amateur Sports Protection Act”. 
SEC, 2. FINDING. 

The Congress finds that sports gambling 
conducted pursuant to State law threatens 
the integrity and character of, and public 
confidence in, professional and amateur 
sports, instills inappropriate values in the 
Nation’s youth, misappropriates the goodwill 
and popularity of professional and amateur 
sports organizations, and dilutes and tar- 
nishes the service marks of such organiza- 
tions. 

SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS, 

As used in this Act— 

(1) the term amateur sports organization” 
means a person which sponsors, organizes, or 
conducts any competitive games in which 
amateur athletes participate and any league 
or association of such persons, 

(2) the term “professional sports organiza- 
tion” means a person which owns and oper- 
ates a professional sports team engaged in 
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providing entertainment by providing com- 
petitive games and any league or association 
of such persons, and 

(3) the term State“ means any State or 
territory of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and any agency or other politi- 
cal subdivision thereof. 
SEC. 4. SPORTS GAMBLING PURSUANT TO STATE 

LAW PROHIBITED. 


No State may sponsor, operate, advertise, 
&uthorize, license, or promote any lottery, 
sweepstakes, or other betting, gambling, or 
wagering scheme based, directly or indi- 
rectly (through the use of geographical ref- 
erences or otherwise), on any game or games 
engaged in or conducted or scheduled by any 
professional sports organization or amateur 
sports organization, or on any performance 
or performances therein. 

SEC. 5. INJUNCTIONS. 

Actions to restrain violations of section 4 
may be brought in the district courts of the 
United States by the Attorney General of the 
United States, acting through the several 
United States Attorneys, or by any profes- 
sional sports organization or amateur sports 
organization whose games or performances 
are the subject of а prohibited lottery, 
sweepstakes, or other betting, gambling, or 
wagering scheme. Such a civil action may be 
brought in the United States district court 
for any judicial district in which the defend- 
ant resides. ` 
SEC, 6, APPLICABILITY. 

The prohibition of section 4 shall not apply 
to— 

(1) any lottery, sweepstakes, or other bet- 
ting, gambling, or wagering activity in a 
State to the extent that the activity actu- 
ally was conducted in that State pursuant to 
the laws of that State, between September 1, 
1989, and August 31, 1990, or 

(2) parimutuel racing. 


ENSURE MORE EFFECTIVE 
DISASTER RESPONSE 


HON. CURT WELDON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
pleased to introduce legislation to help protect 
the health and safety of all Americans. | was 
amazed to learn that the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency [FEMA], does not pos- 
sess any listing of the expert personnel and 
equipment which can be used in responding to 
natural disasters. 

In October 1989, the world waited breath- 
lessly for news about the fate of motorists 
trapped under the collapsed 1—880 freeway in 
Oakland, CA. At the same time, local emer- 
gency responders waited for the equipment 
necessary to locate any survivors. Valuable 
time was lost. FEMA explained that because 
the mayor of Oakland had not requested any 
such apparatus, FEMA had fulfilled its mis- 
sion. 

Mr. Speaker, FEMA must provide more as- 
sistance than this. In the case of major disas- 
ters, the burden should be on FEMA to inform 
local government officials of the types of spe- 
cialized assistance available from the Federal 
Government. 

For this reason, | have reintroduced the 
"National Disaster Preparedness Inventory 
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Bill." Ир КОКО CEA ӨЧӨР 
a listing of the specialized equipment and per 
sonnel around the Nation. This registry will be 
made available to appropriate local govern- 
ment officials in the event of a major disaster. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is a simple one. It is 
a common sense change for FEMA to make. 
І urge my colleagues to support this important 
legislation. 


CONGRESSMAN WEISS’ STATE- 
MENT ON THE VIOLENT CRIME 
PREVENTION ACT 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, | am introducing 
legislation that would reduce the amount of 
violent crime in the United States. 

Report after report chronicles the wave of 
violence on the streets and in the households 
across America. Although the causes of the vi- 
olence are complex, one contributing factor is 
the relative ease of obtaining weapons and 
ammunition. My bill would prohibit the manu- 
facture, transfer, or importation of .25 caliber 
and .32 caliber ammunition. 

By eliminating the bullets for these firearms, 
we can reduce their use in crimes. After all, 
guns without bullets are useless. A copy of the 
bill is provided below. 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Violent 

Crime Prevention Act". 


SEC. 2. PROHIBITION AGAINST MANUFACTURE, 
TRANSFER, OR IMPORTATION OF .25 


Section 922(a) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking “апа” at the end of paragraph 
(7); 

(2) striking the period аб the end of para- 
graph (8) and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon; and 

(3) adding at the end the following: 

“(9) for any person to manufacture, trans- 
fer, or import .25 or .32 caliber ammunition, 
except that this paragraph shall] not apply 
to— 

“(А) the manufacture of such ammunition 
for the use of the United States or any de- 
partment or agency thereof or of any State 
or any department, agency, or political sub- 
division thereof; and 

"(B) any manufacture or importation for 
testing or for experimentation authorized by 
the secretary; and 

*(10) for any manufacturer or importer to 
sell or deliver .25 or .32 caliber ammunition, 
except that this paragraph shall not apply to 
the sale or delivery by a manufacturer or im- 
porter of such ammunition for testing or for 
experimentation authorized by the Sec- 
гебагу.”. 

SEC. 3. LICENSING FEE FOR MANUFACTURERS. 

(А) IN GENERAL.—Section 923(a)(1)(A) of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “ог armor piercing ammuni- 
tion" and inserting in lieu thereof “, or 
armor piercing or .25 or .32 caliber ammuni- 
tion.". 
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(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
923(a)(1)(C) of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting “ог .25 or .32 caliber" 
before “ammunition” the third place it ap- 
pears. 

SEC. 4. LICENSING FEE FOR IMPORTERS. 

Section 923(a)(2) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) If the applicant is an importer— 

"(A) of destructive devices, ammunition 
for destructive devices, or armor piercing or 
.25 ог .32 caliber ammunition, a fee of $1,000 
per year; or 

“(В) of firearms other than destructive de- 
vices, ammunition for firearms other than 
destructive devices, or ammunition other 
than armor piercing or .25 or .32 caliber am- 
munition, a fee of $50 per уеаг.”. 


Section 923 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing: 
“(1) Licensed importers and licensed manu- 
facturers shall mark all .25 and .32 caliber 
ammunition and packages containing such 
ammunition for distribution, in the manner 
prescribed by the Secretary by regulation." 
SEC. 6. PENALTY FOR POSSESSION OF .25 OR .32 

CALIBER AMMUNITION DURING 
CRIME OF VIOLENCE OR DRUG 
TRAFFICKING CRIME. 

Subsections (a)(1) and (b) of section 929 of 
title 18, United States Code, are each amend- 
ed by inserting “ог .25 ог .32 caliber" before 
“ammunition”. 

SEC. 7. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
take effect on the first day of the first cal- 
endar month which begins more than 90 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


NATIONAL SOLID WASTE 
MINIMIZATION ACT 


HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, today | am re- 
introducing legislation that | sponsored during 
the 101st Congress and which is directed at 
one of our Nation's greatest emerging prob- 
lems: how to handle the growing volumes of 
generated municipal solid waste, including 
types of packaging and other products. 

By establishing clear waste reduction and 
recycling goals and mandates, and by expand- 
ing the regulatory authority of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency at the Federal level, 
the National Solid Waste Minimization Act 
takes a strong approach to the solid waste 
problem. Absent the Federal-level support 
which the public recognizes to be clearly 
needed, States and local communities are 
struggling to find ways to handle growing vol- 
umes of wastes, even as hundreds of landfills 
are closing across the country. 

The need for a greater Federal role in solid 
waste management із abundantly clear: the 
EPA estimates that one-half of this Nation's 
6,000 landfills will be closed within 5 years, 
due to reaching capacity or insufficient envi- 
ronmental protection standards. Americans 
produce an average of 1,300 tons of garbage 
per year, almost 4 pounds per person per day. 
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Absent significant reduction and recycling ef- 
forts, the total annual generation of wastes in 
the United States will reach 190 million tons 
by the year 2000, rising from the current level 
of 160 tons per day. 

The National Solid Waste Minimization Act 
offers a comprehensive approach to this prob- 
lem. Из main provisions are: 


NATIONAL GOALS FOR SOLID WASTE 

Establishes a national goal to keep the total 
national generated amount of wastes at no 
higher than the current level. By 1994, the 
United States should strive to handle 25 per- 
cent of all municipal solid wastes through 
source reduction or recycling, reaching a level 
of 40 percent by 2000. 


EPA REPORT TO CONGRESS 

Requires the EPA to submit annual reports 
to Congress on progress toward reaching the 
national waste reduction goals, a breakdown 
on the amount and components of the solid 
waste stream, current methods used to man- 
age wastes and their effectiveness, as well as 
recommendations on the regulatory or legisla- 
tive initiatives needed to meet the goals of this 
act. 


ANALYZE RECYCLED AND RECYCLABLE WASTES 

Directs the EPA in coordination with the De- 
partment of Commerce to complete a list with- 
in 2 years of commonly used categories of 
packaging and products and, for each cat- 
egory, to assess the percentage of recovered 
recycled materials used in their manufacture, 
as well as the percentage of materials recy- 
cled upon their discard. 


ENFORCEMENT AND REGULATORY ACTION 

Directs the EPA to target for regulatory ac- 
tion categories of certain products or packag- 
ing due to their low levels of recycling, low use 
of recovered material, or high volumes in the 
waste stream. The EPA may require the use 
of recovered materials used in packaging or 
products, or ban the use of certain materials 
or combinations. 


VOLUNTARY PACKAGING STANDARDS 

Directs the EPA and the Department of 
Commerce, in consultation with industries, en- 
vironmental organizations and other parties, to 
develop a voluntary system of packaging 
standards with regard to materials used, and 
recyclability of packaging upon their discard. A 
labeling system would also be established to 
indicate product compliance. 

EPA REPORT ON LANDFILL CLOSURES 

Requires the EPA to submit an analysis to 
Congress within 1 year on the costs and prob- 
lems being encountered by States and local 
governments with the obligated closing of 
landfills, and recommendations, including pos- 
sible funding and technical guidance, to be 
provided 


Mr. Speaker, | believe the need for fun- 
damental changes by society in the generation 
and handling of solid wastes is very evident. 
Our ability to produce and dispose of packag- 
ing and other products is expanding markedly, 
increasing total waste volumes, just as our 
disposal capacity is running out. 

| urge my colleagues to join me in support 
of this legislation. 
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TRIBUTE TO SUPERVISOR TORU 
MIYOSHI 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 1 rise to 
pay tribute today to Santa Barbara County Su- 
pervisor Toru Miyoshi, who will retire on Janu- 
ary 4 after 12 years in elective office and a 
lifetime of dedicated service to the public. 

Toru was born in Guadalupe, CA, and at- 
tended local schools. He enlisted in the United 
States Army in 1946 and was recalled to the 
Korean conflict in 1952. In 1955, he graduated 
cum laude from the University of Southern 
California. He attended USC Graduate School 
of Business, and in 1957 returned to Santa 
Maria to open an insurance and real estate of- 
fice 


In 1978, he was elected to the Santa Maria 
City Council, where he served until 1982, at 
which time he was elected to the Santa Bar- 
bara County Board of Supervisors. He was re- 
elected to the board in 1986. During his tenure 
in public office, he served on the Regional 
Coastal Commission, the Area Planning Coun- 
cil, the Southern California Hazardous Waste 
Management Authority, and the Tri-Counties 
Oil Commission. He also served as chairman 
of the Santa Barbara County Flood Control 
and Water Conservation Agency, vice chair- 
man of the Water Agency, and board liaison to 
the Area Agency on Aging. 

His community activities include serving on 
the city of Santa Maria Water Management 
Advisory Committee; member of the Santa 
Maria American Legion Post No. 56; 1 STRAD 
Commanders Liaison Group, Vandenberg 
AFB; member of Santa Maria Valley Historical 
Society; Santa Maria Chamber of Commerce; 
Friends of the Library; Friends of Waller Park; 
supporter of PCPA Theaterfest, North County 
Special Olympics, and the YMCA. 

Toru and his wife Jeanne, have two daugh- 
ters, Lisa and Joni. Lisa, husband David, 
daughter Laura, and son Logan, live in Fair- 
banks, AK. Joni resides in Santa Maria and is 
employed with Martin Marietta at Vandenberg 
Air Force Base. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to publicly acknowledge 
and thank Toru for his dedicated service on 
behalf of the community and for his commit- 
ment to effective local government. We owe 
him a debt of gratitude which will not be for- 
gotten, and on behalf of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, | want to extend to Toru and 
Jeanne our sincere thanks and best wishes for 
the future. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE OUTER 
CONTINENTAL SHELF REVENUE 
SHARING ACT OF 1991 


HON. JACK FIELDS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 
Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
introduce today, along with our distinguished 
colleague from Alaska, Congressman DON 
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YOUNG, the Outer Continental Shelf Revenue 
Sharing Act of 1991. 

As the minority member of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Subcommittee for the 
past 6 years, | have thoroughly reviewed 
every aspect of our Federal OCS Program. 
There is no question that our Federal offshore 
lands can be explored and developed in an 
environmentally sound manner. 

In fact, the Federal OCS has an outstanding 
environmental safety record. It is our Nation's 


safest energy extraction program. 
In the past 15 years, nearly 5 billion barrels 
of oil have been produced from the Outer 


Continental Shelf. Yet, less than 900 barrels 
have been spilled. In contrast, natural seep- 
age along the California coast amounts to 
18,000 to 277,000 barrels of oil each year, ac- 
cording to the California State Lands Commis- 
sion. 

To date, more than 37,500 wells have been 
drilled in Federal and State waters. There has 
never been a blowout or major oilspill from 
any exploratory oil well drilled in U.S. waters. 

Out of the 60 largest oilspills that have ос- 
curred in the waters of this Nation, only one 
was the result of OCS oil and gas activity. The 
remaining 59 spills were mainly caused by 
tankers, the majority of which were carrying 
imported crude oil. 

While 1 am an enthusiastic supporter of Fed- 
eral offshore energy development, there is one 
aspect of the program which needs improve- 
ment; and that is the focus of this legislation. 
І believe the Federal Government should com- 
pensate those communities which are directly 
affected by OCS development off their shores. 
While those impacted by onshore energy de- 
velopment receive substantial funding under 
the Mineral Leasing Act, unfortunately, for 
those Federal leases more than 6 miles off- 
shore, our coastal States receive nothing from 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a policy that must be 
changed. Instead of making our local commu- 
nities bear the impact of offshore development 
alone, the OCS Program can be improved and 
future leasing can be encouraged by forming 
a partership with our States. 

| am pleased that President Bush shares my 
views on the need for an OCS revenue shar- 
ing program, and | am grateful that this idea 
was included within his OCS policy statement 
of June 26, 1990. In fact, in that announce- 
ment the President said his administration 
would "prepare a legislative initiative that will 
provide coastal communities directly affected 
by OCS development with a greater share of 
the financial benefits of new development and 
with a larger voice in decisionmaking." 

Mr. Speaker, 1 look forward to working with 
the administration in this effort and am hopeful 
that an OCS revenue sharing program can be 
established early this year. 

Under the terms of my legislation, each 
coastal State would receive funding based on 
a formula which incorporates five major cri- 
teria. These criteria are: 

First, the amount of actual leasing carried 
out under the OCS Lands Act which occurs 
within 250 miles of a State coastline; 

Second, the volume of oil and gas produced 
from the OCS which is first landed in each 
coastal State; 
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Third, any proposed oil and gas lease sales 
which are scheduled to occur within the OCS 
planning area adjacent to a coastal State; 

Fourth, the coastal-related energy facilities 
located within each coastal State; and 

Fifth, the coastal population of each State. 

Mr. Speaker, these funds would be allo- 
cated from an account established in the U.S. 
Treasury which would contain at least $500 
million in OCS receipts each year. While the 
amount of funding a State would receive 
would vary each year, my legislation defines a 
coastal State to include those in, or bordering 
on, the Atlantic Ocean, Pacific Ocean, Arctic 
Ocean, Gulf of Mexico, Long Island Sound, or 
one or more of the Great Lakes. 

| urge my colleagues to join with me in en- 
couraging the development of an OCS reve- 
nue sharing program. It is my firm belief that 
such a program is long overdue and | offer 
this legislation as one way to establish a 
sound, realistic, and fair allocation system. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT ОҒ 
THE NATIONAL PUBLIC WORKS 
CORPORATION ACT 


HON. WILLIAM F. CLINGER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the legislation 
that | introduced today is one important an- 
swer to the growing need for a mechanism to 
finance public facilities with a minimum drain 
on Federal spending and a high degree of 
capita! leveraging. The Nation's ability to en- 
courage the expansion of business and the 
dev of new industries is constrained 
by the difficulty of delivering public services. 
Economic productivity cannot increase if our 
public facilities are unable to support growth. 

Just to maintain our current level of public 
services over the next 20 years—without any 
major new expansion in the economy—it is 
estimated that we would need to spend be- 
tween $1 and $3 trillion. In a report issued in 
1988, the National Council on Public Works 
Improvement recommended that total public 
investment must double if we are to match ex- 
pected growth. At the same time, however, 
Stete and local governments are still in the 
best position for determining project priorities 
that address the most serious and immediate 
challenges confronting their economic devel- 


opment. 

The Federal Government dominates public 
works investment policy by financing about 
half the outlays on our country's civilian infra- 
structure. Unfortunately, the assistance is usu- 
ally in the form of rigid categorical grants that 
are funded and designed according to national 
priorities, with very little money available from 
flexible sources. Once a project is completed 
with categorical grant funding, no recoupment 
of Federal funds is possible unless the funds 
were misspent. Trust funds that generate user 
fees are the exception to this rule. 

Mr. Speaker, | propose a new legislative ap- 
proach that combines the flexibility о! 
blockgrant funding with the advantages of a 
guaranteed stream of revenue. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A CORPORATION 
The bill establishes a National Public Works 
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CAPITALIZATION AND RESERVE FUND 

The initial capitalization of the corporation 
authorizes $2.5 billion from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to be matched by $2.5 billion from 
participating States. The combined amounts of 
actual appropriations and State contributions 
constitutes a 10-percent reserve requirement 
for the corporation. The total amount of out- 
standing loans may be exceed 10 times the 
amount of reserves. These loans will be fi- 
nanced through the issuance of bonds with 
the full faith and credit of the Federal Govern- 
ment as a guarantee. 

States must initially match the 
Federal contribution on а dollar-for-dollar 
basis, they ultimately would be permitted to le- 
verage 20 times that amount in project loan 
funds. Moreover, the States could determine 
their own contribution schedules, because 
their fiscal capabilities may vary. 

Participation in the corporation is voluntary. 
The State chooses the amount and time of 
contributions. The maximum contribution is 
limited to the amount that bears the same 
ratio to $2.5 billion as the State's population 
bears to the national population. For example, 
a State with 10 percent of the country's popu- 
lation may contribute up to $250 million. The 
Federal Government matches the contribution 
with an equal amount. If fully capitalized, the 
State is then entitled to loans of up to $5 bil- 
lion, depending upon the State's contribution. 
As the loans are repaid, the States are entitled 
to second generation funds for further loans— 
an advantage over categorical grant programs. 

LOANS TO STATES AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The corporation is authorized to make loans 
to participating States and to units of Govern- 
ment within those States. The loan may be 
less than the total cost of the project, if other 
sources of funds are committed from Federal 
and State grants, local contributions and pri- 
vate donations. The funds are generally avail- 
able for the construction, reconstruction, reha- 
bilitation, or repair of any public facility. How- 
ever, the repayment of the loan and the oper- 
ation, maintenance, and replacement costs of 
the project must be tied to a guaranteed 
stream of revenues for the use of the facility. 

The interest rate on the loan is based upon 
the cost of borrowing funds and the corpora- 
tion’s administrative costs. Interest rates may 
be reduced across the board through a direct 
appropriation by Congress. This authority is to 
be used when high interest rates would make 
the cost of loans from the corporation an inor- 
dinate burden on borrowers. 


participating State. The board shall ensure 
that the project is technically feasible and that 
awards are made on the basis of competitive 
bidding. The corporation is granted further 
powers to audit the borrowers compliance 
with the loan requirements and to take reme- 
dial actions. 
DEFAULTS 

In the event of a default on the loan by a 
State and local Government, half of the 
amount of the default would be charged 
against the State's reserves. A State may re- 
plenish its reserves within 2 years, but after 
that time, the amount of potential loans in the 
future would be substantially reduced. The re- 
serves are vitally important for maintaining the 
creditworthiness of the corporation. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is not intended to be 
a complete answer to the financing of our in- 
frastructure needs, but it can be an important 
step in addressing a large part of the problem. 
The setting of priorities rests with the States. 
Although the Federal Government will be en- 
gaging in a new credit lending activity, several 
provisions in the bill contain strong assurances 
that loan guarantees to bond investors carry 
as little risk as possible against loan defaults. 
| believe that this legislation will provide Con- 
gress with an opportunity to address the grow- 
ing infrastructure crisis in the years ahead in 
a cost effective manner. 


CONGRESSMAN | TED WEISS’ 
STATEMENT ОМ REPEALING 
GRAMM-RUDMAN 

HON. TED WEISS 
OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation that repeals the Gramm- 
Rudman Balanced Budget Act. It is time Con- 
gress admit to the American people that 
Gramm-Rudman is a total failure. It has not 
reduced the Federal debt. In fact, Federal 
budget deficits have persisted and the overall 
Federal debt has burgeoned since the law 
was passed. 

Gramm-Rudman has only succeeded in giv- 
ing license to budget gimmickry. The law 
should be repealed so that the public is not 
subject to the massive cuts mandated by the 
law. A copy of this legislation is printed below. 

Н.Е. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. REPEAL. 

Subject to section 2, the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985 
(title П of Public Law 99-177) is repealed, ef- 
fective as of the date of its enactment. 

SEC. 2. EXCEPTION. 

Sections 261 and 272 of the Balanced Budg- 
et and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985 
(and section 275 of such Act to the extent 
that it relates to those sections) shall not be 
included in or affected by the repeal of such 
Act under section 1, and shall be effective as 
though this Act had not been enacted. 
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HONORING RABBI AND MRS. 
EDGAR GLUCK 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, this weekend the 
Hebrew Academy for Special Children is hon- 
oring a very fine couple who have been an in- 
spiration to all of us. 

Rabbi Edgar Gluck and his wife, Freide, 
have dedicated their lives to the principle of 
doing for others. 

Rabbi Edgar Gluck has served in so many 
significant roles that space prohibits listing 
them here. As a liaison between our New York 
Hassidic communities and our government of- 
ficials, he is well known as an articulate 
spokesperson for the desires and needs of 
that community. 

It is taken for granted in New York that 

nothing ever transpires in our Hassidic com- 
munities without Rabbi Gluck's knowledge, 
and usually, concurrence. 
Rabbi Gluck previously served as assistant 
commissioner for community affairs in the 
New York State Division of Youth. As a youth 
officer, Rabbi Gluck has devoted a major part 
of his life to our young people. Recognizing 
that our youth are our greatest asset for the 
future, Rabbi Gluck and Mrs. Freide Gluck 
have dedicated their lives to teaching our 
young people to lead productive careers. They 
have accomplished this laudable goal through 
programs to teach our young people to ex- 
pend their time productively, and also through 
their own personal example. 

Rabbi Gluck's skill led him to be appointed 
to New York City positions under three dif- 
ferent mayors—John V. Lindsay, Abraham 
Beame, and Edward Koch. Іп each of his 
many New York City governmental roles, 
Rabbi Gluck demonstrated care and concern 
io POL ашынады "the Big 


0 Gluck was later appointed by Gov- 
ernor Cuomo as assistant to the superintend- 
ent of the New York State Police for Commu- 
nity Affairs. In that capacity, Rabbi Gluck has 
been an outstanding liaison with our law en- 
forcement community. 

Mr. Speaker, our colleague in the other 
Chamber, the gentleman from New York, Sen- 
ator D'AMATO, will be presenting Rabbi and 
Mrs. Gluck with an award of appreciation on 
behaif of the Hebrew Academy for Special 
Children. | invite my colleagues to join with 
HASC in saluting this truly remarkable couple. 


TRIBUTE TO MILLIE JEFFREY 
HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
y tribute to a distinguished individual, Ms. 
Millie Jeffrey. Ms. Jeffrey is being honored for 
her years of service to Wayne State Univer- 


J.B. Dixson, a Detroit area communications 
executive, has said of Millie, "she's kind of like 
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of an entire metropolitan area. 

As Millie moves on from the Board of Gov- 
ernors at Wayne State University, her progres- 
sive politics have made a lasting impact on 
the school she has cared so much about. She 
has genuinely cared about the students. She 
also cares about justice and she has fought 
for both with passion and vigor. 

Millie has devoted her life to the critical is- 
sues of our time: worker's rights, women's 
rights, civil rights and peace, just to name a 
few. While others may have drifted into apa- 
thy, she has never given up the fight for what 
she knows is right. The students of Wayne 
State have been fortunate to have the exam- 
ple of her lifetime of vigorous commitment. 

| am proud to consider Millie a friend of 
mine and wish her the best of luck. She has 
set a high standard for others to follow and 
will long be remembered as a true friend of 
our community. 


THE ECONOMIC STATUTE OF 
REPOSE ACT 


HON. RICHARD T. SCHULZE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, our Nation 
continues to be confronted by a crisis of as- 
tounding proportions; a crisis which is hidden 
to our citizens in the cost of consumer goods, 
services and transportation. This crisis is also 
leading to lost jobs and making America less 
competitive in world markets. The crisis | ат 
referring to is product liability. 

Today, | am introducing legislation to ad- 
dress one particular segment of the product li- 
ability crisis, the need for a basic statue of lim- 
itations or, in this case, a statute of repose. 
The bill is targeted to help manufacturers of 
equipment and machinery avoid lawsuits when 
the products they sell wear out over time 
through normal use. Today, a manufacturer 
remains liable even when the product causing 
injury has outlived its normal economic life 
and been resold, repaired, worn-out, or even 
altered by its user. 

The Economic Statute of Repose Act is a 
simple and straightforward measure. It limits 
manufacturer liability on a product to the eco- 
nomic life or depreciable period for that prod- 
uct under section 168(g) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. This measure will eliminate many 
frivolous lawsuits and relieve manufacturers of 
burdensome, costly and undeserved liability 
insurance costs. However, it will continue to 
allow injured citizens to sue responsible par- 
ties which, in many cases, are those who 
maintain or resell manufactured products. 

| urge the passage of the Economic Statute 
of Repose Act, a strong and necessary step 
forward in addressing our hidden domestic cri- 
sis, product liability. 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT TAX AND 
RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, today 1 am intro- 
ducing legislation designed to end an inequity 
that currently exists in our Tax Code. The 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act [FUTA] ex- 
empts certain churches and religious organiza- 
tions operated by churches from having to pay 
State unemployment taxes. This exemption 
extends to schools which are directly operated 
by churches. Although schools operated by 
churches are exempt, there is a class of reli- 
gious schools which is presently not exempt— 
schools which, | believe, in equity and fair- 
ness, and for constitutional reasons, deserve 
this exemption. 

The schools in this nonexempt class are re- 
ligious schools which are not operated by 
churches, but are instead operated by lay 
boards of believers. These schools are as per- 
vasively religious as the church-operated 
schools. Indeed, nonchurch religious schools 
would not exist except for their religious mis- 
sion and are, in every way except church affili- 
ation, religiously indistinguishable from exempt 
schools. It is my understanding that these 
Schools constitute about 20 percent of the 
membership of the Protestant evangelical 
schools in the country, and that, in addition, 
Catholic, Jewish, and other Protestant schools 
fall into this category. 

Simply put, these schools should not have 
to bear the burden of the FUTA tax. These 
Schools are for all intent and purpose the 
same as church operated schools. Not ex- 
empting such schools raises serious constitu- 
tional questions with respect to the free exer- 
cise and establishment clauses of the first 
amendment as well as the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment. Although an 
effort was made to bring this issue before the 
Supreme Court, the Court did not reach the 
merits and dismissed the case on other 
grounds. Recognizing the constitutional issues 
involved, the U.S. Department of Labor de- 
ferred the initiation of conformity proceedings 
for roughly 2 years against States which ex- 
empt these schools from State unemployment 
tax "until the constitutional issue is definitively 
resolved." The constitutional issue has yet to 
be resolved and the Department of Labor has 
since started enforcing its interpretation of the 
law. 

My legislation will clarify this issue once and 
for all by simply amending the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to provide that service performed 
for an elementary or secondary school oper- 
ated primarily for religious purposes is exempt 
from the Federal unemployment tax. | believe 
that many Members of Congress will find reli- 
gious schools in their districts that fall into this 
nonexempt category, and, moreover, will find 
that these schools merit equitable and con- 
stitutional treatment. 
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AID FOR THE AMERICAN BREAST 
CANCER EPIDEMIC 


HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, today | rise to 
urge all of my colleagues to join me in the 
fight to rid our Nation of a killer. | am reintro- 
ducing legislation to boost the National Cancer 
Institute's effort to find a cure for breast can- 
cer. The scourge of breast cancer has 
reached epidemic proportions in our Nation. In 
1990, 144,000 women in the United States 
were diagnosed with breast cancer and 
43,000 died of this disease. One in ten Amer- 
ican women will be diagnosed, at some point 
in their life, as having breast cancer. Early de- 
tection can be crucial, but what is needed is 
a cure. According to the Federal Centers for 
Disease Control, the death rate for victims has 
increased 24 percent between 1979 and 1986. 

Some minor progress has been achieved in 
search for a cure, but many new leads cannot 
be currently explored. Most of the $74 million 

in fiscal year 1989 for breast cancer 
at the National Cancer Institute, was directed 
to treatment and clinical trials. While this work 
is also essential, relatively little is left for basic 
research and etiology. To adequately follow up 
on leads to a possible cure, at least $25 mil- 
lion in additional funds, earmarked to basic re- 
search is needed. As Dr. Marc Lippman of 
Georgetown's Vincent Lombardi Cancer Cen- 
{ег recently testified before the House Select 
Aging Committee, an annual boost of this size 
over the next 5 years would radically alter the 
way we treat breast cancer in our Nation. For 
instance, recent studies suggest that a gene 
has been isolated which can indicate a genetic 
predisposition to breast cancer. My legislation 
will provide the National Cancer Institute with 
a needed boost to pursue such leads. 

Mr. Speaker, with the expected deaths of 
43,000 American women this year, the inci- 
dence of breast cancer has reached a crisis 


families, 
spouses. „ 
life has been disrupted by this kil 


| urge all of my colleagues to join іп 
and cosponsor this legislation. 


SALUTE TO JIM DOUGHERTY 
HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor a good friend and an outstanding local 
official, Ventura County Supervisor Jim 
Dougherty, who officially retires on Monday 
after 12 years of service. 
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Jim's contributions during more than two 
decades of public service are too numerous to 
mention. From serving as one of my home- 


town of Simi Valley's first city council mem- 
bers to his time as a legislative assistant in 
Sacramento to his tenure on the board of su- 
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ара most importantly, Jim has always 
remembered that he was in office to serve the 
taxpayers. He was always seeking ways to 


Sible cost. That stance didn't always win him 
popularity contests with some special inter- 
ests, but he was very popular with the voters, 
who overwhelmingly re-elected him twice. 

And, Jim can leave the board knowing that 
while many California counties are in serious 
financial difficulty, Ventura County remains fis- 
cally sound, with a reputation of being one of 
the best managed counties in California. 

Mr. Speaker, I’m sure my colleagues join 
me in saluting Jim Dougherty for his many ac- 
complishments, and for wishing him well as he 
leaves government service. He is a public 
servant who has truly made a difference. 


INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO PER- 
MANENTLY EXTEND SECTIONS 51 
AND 52 OF THE INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE, THE TARGETED JOBS 
TAX CREDIT 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, today І am intro- 
ducing a bill to permanently extend sections 
51 and 52 of the Internal Revenue Code, the 
targeted jobs tax credit. 

The targeted jobs tax credit [TJTC] has 
been in effect since 1979 and has been re- 
newed seven times. Each time Congress has 
been convinced that this program has suc- 
cessfully encouraged employers to reach out 
for employees from the targeted groups that 
have found it difficult to secure training and 
employment. In fact, over 4% million Ameri- 
cans from groups who have problems entering 
the ек force һауе been employed through 
TJTC. 

TJTC employees include recipients of wel- 
fare, SSI and general assistance; unemployed 
youth; Vietnam-era veterans; the physically 
and mentally disabled; ex-felons and coopera- 
tive education students. By becoming part of 
work force, they have reduced Government 
expenditures for welfare, SSI, unemployment 
insurance, food stamps, disability payments, 
Medicaid and incarceration. 

In the face of the emerging recession it is 
now more important than ever to provide in- 
centives to employers to hire from these tar- 
geted groups. In fact, before the onset of the 
recession the unemployment rate for those in 
the targeted groups were well in excess of the 
population at large. | imagine that it will grow 
with the growth in the unemployment rate. 

The TJTC has been a success. The evi- 
dence shows that over the years a positive 
pattern has emerged among many major em- 
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ployers. Many employers use the TJTC incen- 


more willing to take time and effort 
those from these groups that they might other- 
wise ignore. Employers are often more patient 
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be economically impossible to hire. 
Surely it is more efficient to spend our 
scarce resources by employing 


through the revolving door of the criminal jus- 
tice or health care system costing the Nation 
millions of dollars. 


SOLDIERS' AND SAILORS' CIVIL 
RELIEF ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1990 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, ! rise today to in- 
troduce legislation amending the Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Civil Relief Act of 1940 to enhance the 
protection for members of the Armed Forces 
on active duty, including members of the Re- 
serve components of the Armed Forces. 

When a reservist is called into active duty, 
his earnings may be reduced by a consider- 
able amount. As a result, the reservist may 
not be able to meet his car, mortgage, or per- 
sonal loan payments. 

Many years ago, Congress enacted the Sol- 
diers' and Sailors' Civil Relief Act of 1940 to 
protect the reservists' interests when they 
were called into active duty. 

The one area Congress overlooked was 
rent. While Congress did include a provision 
under the housing section of the Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Civil Relief Act of 1940, to protect indi- 
viduals from being evicted. 

The current legislation will only protect the 
— dependents from being evicted as 
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dani landlord can evict the depend- 
onion would adjust the $150 rent 
ng upward to $600, and the rent limitation 
VVV 
cost of living adjustment for retired members 
of the armed services on December 1 of each 


year. 
Additionally, the landlord will not be able to 
evict the reservist or his family during the 
service person's active duty. 
Under the present laws, reservists are expe- 
riencing difficulty in meeting high rent pay- 
ments. 
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Take for example а reservist who is making 
$50,000 a year, has a wife and three children. 
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his salary can be reduced up to 50 perce 
How is he going to continue paying hi 
and supporting his family while he is on 
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housing to which the reservist is 
while he is on active duty. 

The amount of agreed rent that is unpaid 
during the period of active duty will bear inter- 
est at a rate of 6 percent and will be repaid 
in equal monthly installments, beginning 1 
month after the termination of the period of ac- 
tive duty, and to be paid over a period equal 
to four times the number of months the reserv- 
ist was on active duty. 

To all my colleagues that share my concern 
that the reservists may suffer financial hard- 
ship when called to active duty, | urge you to 
cosponsor this measure and send a clear 
message to our Nation's reservists that their 
hard work has not gone unnoticed. 

| insert at this point in the RECORD the full 
text of my bill for review by my colleagues. 

H.R. — 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ''Soldiers' 
and Sailors' Civil Relief Act Amendments of 
1991". 

SEC. 2. STRENGTHENING THE LIMITATION ON 
THE AUTHORITY TO EVICT DEPEND- 
ENTS OF MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES FROM RENTAL HOUSING. 

Section 300(1) of the Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Civil Relief Act of 1940 (50 U.S.C. App. 530(1)) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “3150” and inserting іп 
lieu thereof “3600”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
sentence: "Effective on December 1 of each 
year, the rent limitation on the application 
of this section shall be increased by the same 
percent by which the retired pay of а mem- 
ber or former member of the Armed Forces is 
increased for that year under section 
1401a(b)(2) of title 10, United States Code.“ 


Section 300 of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act of 1940 (50 U.S.C. App. 530) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by inserting after the 
first sentence the following new sentence: 
“Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, in 
the case of a member of a reserve component 
of the Armed Forces who is ordered to active 
duty for a period of more than 30 days, the 
stay authorized by the preceding sentence 
may be ordered for the period specified in 
section 204.”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 

ph: 

“(5) А member of а reserve component of 
the Armed Forces who is ordered to active 
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duty for & period of more than 30 days and 
who receives а stay as provided іп this sec- 
tion shall pay as rent during the period of 
that stay an amount equal to the agreed rent 
that corresponds to that period or the sum of 
any basic allowance for quarters and vari- 
able housing allowance to which the member 
is entitled during that period under sections 
403 and 403a of title 37, United States Code, 
whichever is lesser. The amount of the 
agreed rent that is unpaid, if any, during the 
period of active duty of the member shall 
bear interest at а rate of six percent рег 
annum and shall be repaid in equal monthly 
installments, beginning one month after the 
termination of the period of active duty, 
over & period equal to four times the number 
of months of active duty of the member. 


REINTRODUCTION OF THE 
DIVERSITY IN MEDIA ACT OF 1991 


HON. CARDISS COLLINS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in 
1973, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion [FCC] adopted internal policies designed 
to increase diversity in the ownership of 
broadcast entities. During the late seventies 
and early eighties, these policies helped add 
significantly to the number of women- and mi- 
nority-owned broadcast stations. However, in 
1985 the FCC’s minority preference policies 
were called into question in the courts; the 
Commission suspended all license applica- 
tions and pending cases where minority pref- 
erences were involved and sought to disman- 
tle their own policies. The question of the con- 
stitutionality of these policies was in doubt for 
several years, but last year, the United States 
Supreme Court upheld the FCC's policies giv- 
ing preference to minorities in the sale of 
broadcast stations. The legislation that | am 
introducing today will codify these policies and 
make them a part of our Federal laws. 

The FCC's distress sale policy and the com- 
parative hearing enhancement credit are two 
of the three most important components of ef- 
forts to increase broadcast entity ownership 
opportunities for minorities. Minority ownership 
is perhaps the most important element in pro- 
viding diversity in broadcast programming and 
viewpoints. Diversity is a long established goal 
in U.S. telecommunications policy. It stems 
from our strong belief in the right to free 
speech and the principle that minority 
groups—both numerical and ethnic—have a 
right to have their viewpoints heard. Further, 
diversity of ownership of the broadcast media 
is vital to gaining a broad spectrum of views 
on our Nation's airwaves. Television and radio 
play a dominant role in informing the American 
public of news events and shaping their per- 
ceptions of people. If minorities and women do 
not have access to these mass media facili- 
ties—and without ownership, they often 
don't—they have no realistic chance of con- 
tributing to this exchange of information and 

Now that the Supreme Court has ruled, it 
removes the uncertainty of the validity of the 
two policies; it's now up to Congress to take 
the next logical step and codify them. | urge 
my colleagues to support this effort. 
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REPEAL THE ACCUMULATED 
EARNINGS TAX 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation which would repeal the ac- 
cumulated earnings tax [AET] as it applies to 
widely held E 

The accumulated earnings tax, section 532 
of the Interna! Revenue Code, has been im- 
posed on closely held corporations that accu- 
mulate earnings and profits (rather than pay 
them out as dividends) in order to assist their 
shareholders in avoiding income taxes. The 
1984 Deficit Reduction Act made the accumu- 
lated earnings tax applicable, for the first time, 
to widely held corporations. The AET was an 
understandable congressional response to the 
formation of investment corporations which 
were created for no true business purpose but 
were simply devised to take advantage of 
what was at the time a huge disparity between 
the capital gains tax rate and the dividend tax 
rate, a difference which no longer exists. How- 
ever, although this concern seemed legitimate 
for closely held corporations, it is hard to un- 
derstand why there would be this same con- 
cern with respect to manipulating dividend pol- 
icy in a widely held corporation. 

Were section 532(c) simply unnecessary, | 
suppose we could just let it stay on the books. 
However, the continued existence of section 
532(c) is actually quite harmful to the decision 
making process of legitimate companies. Con- 
tinued application of section 532(c) to widely 
held corporations means that the IRS will be 
essentially interfering in the corporation's deci- 
sion of whether or not to pay a dividend. If the 
board of directors of a corporation believes the 
corporation should accumulate funds to ex- 
pand, invest, or conduct research and devel- 
opment, it must do so with some trepidation 
knowing the IRS may invoke the accumulated 
earnings tax. Because of the continued threat 
of the applicability of the accumulated earn- 
ings tax to widely held corporations, there may 
be a tendency for corporations to pay divi- 
dends, even when corporate resources should 
be accumulated for other purposes. 

Whether the IRS is applying the AET with 
the intention of collecting it or whether the im- 
position of the AET is used as a bargaining 
chip to resolve other issues, the effect is the 
same—unnecessary and harmful interference 
in decisions that are best left to the corpora- 
tion. We need to free corporate directors from 
the prospect of the AET and encourage com- 
panies to make capital investments in order to 
grow and compete in the future. This Con- 
gress, at the very least, should not be discour- 
aging corporations from retaining capital for in- 
vestment purposes. 

This legislation has received hearings by the 
Ways and Means Subcommittee on Select 
Revenue Measures, and it is my hope to offer 
this legislation as an amendment to appro- 
priate legislation in the Ways and Means 
Committee in the 102d Congress. | believe 
this legislation makes sense and hope my col- 
leagues can lend their support. 
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STUDENT LOAN DEFERMENT 
LEGISLATION 


HON. TIMOTHY J. PENNY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. PENNY. Mr. Speaker, | have today in- 
troduced legislation to permit the deferral of 
payments on federally-insured student loans 
during professional int and 
residencies, regardless of duration. 1 first intro- 
duced this bill during the 101st Congress and 
it was cosponsored by over 100 of our col- 


leagues 

This legislation is necessitated by changes 
made last year as part of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1989 (P.L. 101-239) in 
the deferment provisions of title IV of the High- 
er Education Act. That legislation prohibits 
medical residents from being classified as stu- 
dents for the purpose of deferment of their 
loan repayment. As of January 1, 1990, medi- 
cal residents and other students engaged in 
professional internships or residencies will be 
eligible for deferment of Stafford, SLS, and 
Perkins loans for a period of only 2 years. 
While a mandated forbearance provision was 
agreed to in the Reconciliation Act that will 
allow a borrower the privilege of delaying re- 
payment and capitalizing the added interest 
costs, medical internships and residencies can 
typically last for 3 to 7 years. Under current 
law, once a borrower has exhausted his or her 
deferment and forbearance, repayment must 
begin. On a modest stipend, the average doc- 
tor in training cannot afford a loan payment of 
$600 or more per month. 

The growing debt burden of professional 
Students, particularly medical doctors, has 
reached unprecedented levels. Eighty-one per- 
cent of 1989 graduates of medical school 
were indebted; the average debt of these 
graduates amounted to $42,374; 29 percent of 
this graduating class had debts in excess of 
$50,000. Ninety-five percent of 1989 grad- 
uates of osteopathic medical schools were in- 
debted; the average debt of these graduates 
was approximately $67,000; 64 percent of the 
1989 graduating class had debts in excess of 
$50,000 and 20 percent had debts exceeding 
$100,000. Finally, 89 percent of 1989 grad- 
uates of dental schools were indebted; the av- 
erage debt of these graduates was $43,300; 
32 percent of this graduating class had debts 
in excess of $50,000. 

Furthermore, the educational indebtedness 
levels of underrepresented minority graduates 
are even greater than they are among in- 
debted graduates as a whole. The average 
debt of 1988 underrepresented minority medi- 
cal school graduates was $44,897—$6,408 
above the mean for all indebted graduates 
that year. 

This legislation | offer today will insure that 
a borrower can defer repayment for the dura- 
tion of the internship/residency training period. 
Without this grant of deferment, | fear many 
medical students will opt for specialties with 
short residency periods or forgo additional 
training. This view is shared by the American 
Medical Association, the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges, and numerous other 
medical and professional organizations all of 
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whom endorse this bill. | have also received 
letters of endorsement from hundreds of medi- 
cal and professional students from around the 
nation. 

Representing a rural area | am concerned 
that many medical students who might other- 
wise relocate to rural America will instead opt 
for higher paying residencies in urban areas 
unless the current limited deferment period is 
extended. Many small cities across the coun- 
try cannot even attract a single doctor. Many 
rural hospitals cannot find physicians in certain 
specialties. Unless we change current law, ап 
already significant rural health crisis care will 
be exacerbated. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is modest and 
needed. | urge you and my other colleagues 
to study the bill, which is reprinted below, and 
to join me as a sponsor. 

H.R.— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(а) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(1) the interest subsidy provided borrowers 
of title IV loans during periods of internship 
or residency is critical to the borrower's 
ability to complete his or her educational 
program; 

(2) à number of professional degree pro- 
grams have an essential postgraduate train- 
ing component that can last from one to 
seven or more years; 

(3) health professions programs, in particu- 
lar, require periods of postgraduate training 
for reasons relating to qualification to prac- 
tice, licensure, specialty certification, or ac- 
cess to hospital privileges; 

(4) the educational indebtedness of grad- 
uates of professional degree programs has 
reached unprecedented levels; 

(5) the educational indebtedness levels of 
underrepresented minority graduates are 
even greater than they are among indebted 
graduates as a whole; 

(6) given the level of financial support pro- 
vided to borrowers in postgraduate training 
programs (primarily through stipends), debt 
levels such as these can make loan repay- 
ment obligations extremely difficult to 
meet; 

(7) growing debt burdens may discourage 
pursuit of advanced training, adversely af- 
fect career choice, create financial barriers 
to practicing in remote locations, and exac- 
erbate minority underrepresentation in cer- 
tain professions; and 

(8) many health professional graduates who 
are committed to caring for underserved 
community find this career path infeasible 
in light of their enormous debt burdens and 
the inability to defer their loan payments 
throughout the period of residency training. 

(b) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this 
Act— 

(1) to permit the deferral of payments on 
student loans throughout the duration of 
post-graduate internships and residency pro- 
grams; and 

(2) to ensure that loan repayment obliga- 
tions are not acting as a disincentive to ad- 
vanced training and adversely affecting ca- 
reer choice and service to the poor and un- 
derserved by temporarily alleviating loan re- 
payment requirements for borrowers serving 
in internship and residency programs. 


SEC. 2. AMENDMENTS. 


(а) GSL PROGRAM.—Section 428(b)(1)(M) 
(vii) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 
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U.S.C. 1078(b)(1)(M)(vii)) is amended by strik- 
ing ‘‘not in excess of two years". 

(b) FISL PROGRAM.—Section 427(a)(2)(C) 
(vii) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 
U.S.C. 1078(b)(1)(M)(vii)) is amended by strik- 
ing not in excess of two years“. 

(с) NDSL PROGRAM.—Section 464(c)(2)(A) of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
1087dd(c)(2)(A)) is amended by striking out 
the following: “Тһе period during which re- 
payment may be deferred by reason of clause 
(vi) shall not exceed 2 years.“. 

SEC. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Тһе amendments made by section 1 of this 
Act shall apply on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act with respect to loans made 
under the Higher Education Act of 1965 be- 
fore, on, or after that date. 


LEGISLATION TO RESTORE SOCIAL 
SECURITY BENEFITS 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, in 1981, the Presi- 
dent and the Congress broke a long standing 
contract with the American people. In the 
wake of a tax bonanza for the and an 
unprecedented, destabilizing military e 
Social Security benefits were reduced and 
many instances eliminated. Through this E 
tion, the Reagan administration and its sup- 
porters in Congress exhibited a complete dis- 
regard for the well-being of our Nation's elder- 
ly, the disabled and their families, and the wid- 
owed and orphaned. 

It is time to redress the damage wrought 
upon this Nation's Social Security Program. 
Today, | am reintroducing legislation to restore 
three of the most important benefits that were 
cut in 1981. Specifically, these bills would re- 
store student benefits, restore parents' bene- 
fits for those caring for children under 18 
years of age, and restore the lump-sum death 
benefit for all beneficiaries. 

Before 1981, the Social Security student 
benefit compensated dependent students at- 
tending college or vocational school for loss of 
income due to the death, retirement, or dis- 
ability of their parents. This important benefit 
helped to equalize educational opportunities 
for those students who could not rely on their 
parents during those critical few years. Work- 
ers who earned this insurance recognized and 
appreciated its value in safeguarding the edu- 
cational and employment future of their chil- 
dren. 

Following the 1981 cuts, these benefits 
were progressively phased out until 1985, 
when they were completely eliminated. The 
elimination of the student benefit has inflicted 
incalculable hardships on those students who 
are least able to overcome them. Prior to the 
enacted cuts, approximately 800,000 student 
beneficiaries received an average of $3,000 
per year in benefits. The cuts have imperiled 
the for these children to advance 
and to succeed in adulthood by impeding, and 
in some cases destroying, their ability to pur- 
sue higher education. 

The second bill | am reintroducing would re- 
store benefits paid either to a mother or a fa- 
ther caring for an entitled child up to age 18. 


Тһе lump-sum death benefit is a small, but 
, part of the Social Security Program. 


confidence of workers and their families. By 


rity system and in the Government as well. 
We can not continue to gamble with the hopes 
and aspirations of millions of Americans. It is 
essential for the sake of these people and for 
CCF. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That (а) section 202(4) of 
the Social Security Act is amended, іп para- 
graphs (1) B), (D(E)Xi), QXFX), QXG)Xii, 
(6)00)(1), (6)(Е)(1), (TXA) (іп four places), 
(7ХВ), and (7 D), by striking out ''full-time 
elementary or secondary school student" 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “full-time student“. 

(b)(1) Section 202(4) of such Act is further 
amended, in paragraphs (7)(A) (in two 
places), (7)(В) (in three places), and (7)(D), by 
striking out “elementary ог secondary 
School" each place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof educational institution". 

(2) Section d)) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by striking out schools in- 
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volved” and inserting in lieu thereof “‘insti- 
tutions involv: 

(с) Subparagraph (C) of section 202(d)(7) of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 

"(C) An ‘educational institution’ is (i) а 
School or college or university operated or 
directly supported by the United States, or 
by any State or local government or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, or (ii) & school or 
college or university which has been ap- 
proved by a State or accredited by а State- 
recognized or nationally accredit- 
ing agency or body, or (iii) a non-accredited 
school or college or university whose credits 
are accepted, on transfer, by not less than 
three institutions which are so accredited, 
for credit on the same basis as if transferred 
from an institution so accredited.”’. 

(d) Section 202(d)(7)(D) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by striking out diploma or 
equivalent certificate from а secondary 
School (as defined in subparagraph (C)(1)" 
and inserting in lieu thereof degree from a 
four-year college or university“. 

(e)(1) Section 202(4) of such Act is further 
amended, in paragraphs (1)(B)(i), (1)(F)(ii), 
(1)06)(111), (dn), (6(E)di) and (7)(D), by 
striking out “19” each place it appears in 
each of those paragraphs and inserting in 
lieu thereof “22”. 

(2) Section 202(4(6ХА) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(A)(i) is а full-time student or is under a 
disability (as defined in section 223(d)) and 
(ii) has not attained the age of 22, ог”. 

Бес. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply to child's in- 
surance benefits under section 202(d) of the 
Social Security Act for months ending on or 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


Н.К. — 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

ThisAct may be cited as the Social 
Security Children’s Benefits Act of 1991”. 
БЕС. 2. RESTORATION FROM АСЕ 16 TO AGE 18 

THE AGE OF A CHILD AT WHICH 
CERTAIN BENEFITS ARE TERMI- 
NATED. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 202(s)(1) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out “the age of 16” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the age of 18”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The heading 
of section 202(s) of such Act is amended by 
striking out Over Specified Age" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Aged 18 or Over". 
SEC. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by the first section 
of this Act shall apply with respect to bene- 
fits for months after the month in which this 
Act is enacted. 


H.R. — 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Social Secu- 
rity Lump-Sum Death Benefits Act of 1991”. 
SEC. 2. RESTORATION OF 1981 PROVISIONS FOR 

ORDER OF PAYMENT 
OF LUMP-SUM DEATH BENEFITS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 202(i) of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended— 

(1) in the second sentence, by striking out 
paragraphs (1) and (2) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(J) if all or part of the burial expenses of 
such insured individual which are incurred 
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by or through a funeral home or funeral 
homes remains unpaid, to such funeral home 
or funeral homes to the extent of such un- 
paid expenses; but only if (A) any person who 
assumed the responsibility for the payment 
of all or any part of such burial expenses 
files an application, prior to the expiration 
of 2 years after the date of death of such іп- 
sured individual, requesting that such pay- 
ment be made to such funeral home or fu- 
neral homes, or (B) at least 90 days have 
elapsed after the date of death of such in- 
sured individual and prior to the expiration 
of such 90 days no person has assumed re- 
sponsibility for the payment of any such bur- 
ial expenses; 

**(2) if all of the burial expenses of such in- 
sured individual which were incurred by or 
through & funeral home or funera] homes 
have been paid (including payments made 
under paragraph (1), to any person or per- 
sons, equitably entitled thereto, to the ex- 
tent and in the proportions that he or they 
shall have paid such burial expenses; 

“(3) if the body of such insured individual 
ів not available for burial but expenses were 
incurred with respect to such individual in 
connection with a memorial service, a me- 
morial marker, a site for the marker, or any 
other item of a kind for which expenses are 
customarily incurred in connection with а 
death and such expenses have been paid, to 
any person or persons, equitably entitled 
thereto, to the extent and in the proportions 
that he or they shall have paid such ex- 
penses; or 

"(4) if any part of the amount payable 
under this subsection remains after pay- 
ments have been made pursuant to para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (3), to any person or per- 
sons, equitably entitled thereto, to the ex- 
tent and in the proportions that he or they 
shall have paíd other expenses in connection 
with the burial of such insured individual, in 
the following order of priority: (A) expenses 
of opening and closing the grave of such in- 
sured individual, (B) expenses of providing 
the burial plot of such insured individual, 
and (C) any remaining expenses in connec- 
tion with the burial of such insured individ- 
ual.’’; and 

“(2) in the third sentence, by inserting 
after "No payment” the following: ‘‘(except 
& payment authorized pursuant to paragraph 
(1X of the preceding sentence)“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 216 
of such Act is amended— 

(1) in subsection (c), by striking out (ex- 
cept when used in the first sentence of sec- 
tion 202(і))" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(except when used in section 202(i))"’; and 

(2) in subsection (с), by striking out (ex- 
cept when used in the first sentence of sec- 
tion 202(1))" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(except when used in section 202(1))". 

SEC. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Тһе amendments made by this Act shall 
apply with respect to deaths occurring after 
the month in which this Act is enacted. 


INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO PRO- 
VIDE TAX AND OTHER INCEN- 
TIVES FOR ENTERPRISE ZONES 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 
Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, today ! intro- 
duce legislation to provide tax and other in- 
centives for Enterprise Zones. In the past 
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Congress | introduced similar Enterprise 
Zones legislation. Two hundred and nineteen 
of my colleagues joined me in cosponsoring 
the legislation. Hearings on the matter were 
held before the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The President included the concept in 
his budget for fiscal year 1991. Enterprise 
Zones were seriously considered during the 
budget summit. Legislation was drafted and in- 
troduced to match the resources available for 
the program. Unfortunately, the press of the 
budget crisis prevented us from enacting this 
important advance in economic development 
incentives. 


Two important bills were introduced to ad- 
vance the discussion Enterprise Zones. One 
bill was introduced by the Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. | introduced a second bill on behalf of 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the spiritual father of Enterprise Zones, 
Jack Kemp. These bills follow slightly different 
paths to achieve the same goal, economic de- 
velopment. | am convinced that from these 
two views we can develop effective Enterprise 
Zones legislation. 1 will again introduce the 
proposals of Secretary Kemp. It is my under- 
standing that the distinguished chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee will again intro- 
duce his bill. When he does ! intend to be a 


cosponsor. 

| fully expect that the President will again 
support the concept of Enterprise Zones and 
will include a proposal in his budget message. 
Likewise, | believe that the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means will maintain 
his support for this innovation in economic de- 
velopment. | see merit in both approaches. | 
believe that my colleagues ought to review 
both bills and support either one or the other 
or even both. If there is the support for the 
concept, and | believe there is as evidenced 
by the large number of cosponsors last Con- 
gress, then | am sure as we will be able to 
craft legislation that will reflect the 
Congress believes best able to meet its goals 
and within the fiscal constraints we now oper- 
ate. 

As the Nation slips into a recession the 
need for stimuli for economic development is 
greater than ever. This is especially true in 
communities bypassed during the 1980's. En- 


businesses from outside 
wages paid to employees in the zones. 
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By itself the credit would not have succeeded. 
But, with the support of the State and local 
governments thousands of apartments have 
been provided to low and moderate income 
families across the Nation. With Enterprise 
Zones this same partnership can mean new 
jobs for thousands across the Nation revital- 
ized communities. 

The time has come for Enterprise Zones. | 
urge my colleagues to support these two bills 


offering programs for economic development 
for the future. 


PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH 
ARMY VETERANS BENEFITS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to in- 
troduce legislation amending title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that persons consid- 
ered to be Commonwealth Army veterans by 
reason of service with the Armed Forces dur- 
ing World War II in the Philippines shall be eli- 
gible for full veterans' benefits from the De- 

of Veterans Affairs. 

On July 26, 1941, President Roosevelt is- 
sued a military order, pursuant to the Phil- 
ippines Independence Act of 1934, calling 
members of the Philippine Commonwealth 
Army into the service of the United States 
Forces of the Far East, under the command of 
Lt. Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

For almost 4 years, over 100,000 Filipinos 
fought alongside the Allies, in reclaiming the 
Philippine Islands from Japan. 

In return, Congress enacted the Rescission 
Act of 1946, which limited the benefits re- 
ceived for service-connected disabilities and 
death compensation, denying members of the 
Philippine Commonwealth Army from being 
recognized as United States veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend the gentlemen from Califor- 
nia [Mr. CAMPBELL and Mr. DYMALLY], as well 
as the gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], for 
their hard work toward the passage of the Im- 
migration Act for 1990, which included a provi- 
sion that will provide for the naturalization of 
Filipinos who served on active-duty service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States during 
World War II. 

Additionally, on May 12, 1989, the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia an- 
nounced in the Quiban versus Veterans Ad- 
ministration case that limiting the veterans 
benefits received by veterans of the Philippine 
Army and their is unconstitutional. 
The court stated that once the Philippine Army 
was called into service by President Roo- 
sevelt, they became members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, serving on the 
same terms as other members of the United 
States Armed Forces. 

Mr. Speaker, although Congress has begun 
to take the necessary steps to give the Phil- 
ippine World War ІІ veterans the recognition 
they so justly deserve, there is much more to 
be done to correct this injustice. For years vet- 
erans have been struggling for recognition and 
benefits they deserve. To all my colleagues 


that share my concern that Philippine World 
War 1! veterans deserve to be recognized as 
United States veterans, | urge you to cospon- 
sor this measure. 

| insert at this point in the RECORD the full 
text of my bill for review by my colleagues. 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 'That section 101(2) of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sen- 
tence: Such term includes a person who is а 
Commonwealth Army veteran within the 
meaning of section 635(1) of this title.“. 


Oo ——X 


THE WOMEN'S BUSINESS EQUITY 
ACT 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, 1 rise to reintro- 
duce the Women's Business Equity Act, a bill 
which commonsense solutions to the 
multitude of problems facing women business 
enterprises trying to do business with the Fed- 
eral Government. This bill provides for perma- 
nent women's business enterprise advocacy 
and will greatly facilitate women's business 
contracting actions. 

Essentially, this bill amends the Small Busi- 
ness Act to do the following: 

First, make permanent the Office of Women 
Business Enterprise at the SBA; 

Second, create a preemptive and uniform 


apply. This provision is needed 
States whose laws affect property acquired by 
a husband and wife through joint effort. Use of 
communal funds in those 
grounds for denial of certification—even if the 
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woman owns а! the stock and controls the 
business operations. 

Women now own about 30 percent of all 
businesses in the United States. By the year 
2000 it could be 50 percent. Unfortunately, 
many barriers lie in the way of women owned 
businesses and their quest for equality and 
equity in our economy. Women owned busi- 
nesses are an important segment of our econ- 
omy and need uninhibited access to Federal 
contracting opportunities. The Women's Busi- 
ness Equity Act will help provide access to 
those opportunities. | ask all my colleagues to 
join with me, JOE MCDADE, IKE SKELTON and 
ANDY IRELAND and cosponsor the Women's 
Business Equity Act and support fairness for 
women in Federal contracting. 


THE TENANT PROTECTION ACT OF 
1991 


HON. ELIOT L. ENGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, today | am re-in- 
troducing the Tenant Protection Act, a bill to 
protect law abiding tenants from eviction by 
the Resolution Trust Corporation. 

As you may be aware, the Financial Institu- 
tions Reform, Recovery, and Enforcement Act 
[FIRREA] created the Resolution Trust Cor- 
poration [RTC] to close insolvent savings and 
loans and to manage properties previously 
held by insolvent institutions. The RTC has in- 
terpreted FIRREA to allow the agency to can- 
cel all contracts, including residential leases, 
even if the tenants are paying rent and abiding 
by State law. 

In performing these evictions, the RTC 
would be overriding existing State and local 
laws designed to maintain affordable housing 
and protect tenants from wrongful evictions. 

The RTC is currently planning to cancel ex- 
isting leases in New York City in order to sell 
the apartments as co-ops or condominiums. 
While this situation is currently known to be 
occurring in New York, it could happen in any 
State or locality with laws to protect the rights 
of tenants. 

| think that the RTC practices to evict long- 
standing, law-abiding, rent-paying citizens are 
wrong and should be stopped. 

At the end of the 101st Congress, | intro- 
duced H.R. 5940, a bill designed to help pro- 
tect tenants from eviction by the RTC. Specifi- 
cally, my bill would prevent the RTC from can- 


Mr. Speaker, | suspect that this problem is 
not isolated to New York. ! believe this legisla- 
tion will correct this horrible problem. | look 
forward to working with my colleagues to see 
that this situation is rectified. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
TRIBUTE TO DANIEL J. KELLEY 


HON. DENNIS M. HERTEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise today to pay tribute to 
Daniel J. Kelley, an exemplary individual 
whose dedication to community service and 
whose willingness to help those less fortunate 
than he is unparalleled. 

After graduating from Saint Francis De 
Sales High School in 1945, Dan joined the 
carpenters apprenticeship program; but, he 
took time off from this program to serve his 
country in the Navy. Then, after 17/2 years in 
the Navy, he returned to the apprenticeship 
program. He graduated in 1949 and since that 
time he has worked in various capacities. He 
was elected as business agent for old local 
No. 19 in 1965 and he has also held the posi- 
tions of president and council delegate to the 
District Council, the Building Trades, and also 
the State Carpenter’s Council, In addition, he 
was piledriver at large for the jurisdictional 
area. After leaving local No. 19, Dan went to 
work for the Carpenters District Council as a 
business agent. In 1985, Dan was elected to 
the position of secretary-treasurer/business 
manager of the Carpenters District Council of 
Detroit and Southeastern Michigan. When his 
term was up, Dan ran for re-election in 1988 
and won! His current tenure will run until Sep- 
tember 1992. 

But, what sets Dan apart from others is the 
charitable work that he contributes to his com- 
munity. Two specific instances come to mind. 
For the last 4 years, he has taken Thanks- 
giving and Christmas care baskets and gifts to 
the needy. He also does carpentry work for 
the local church. He even helped to put a new 
roof on the church. In addition, he has been 
a member of the Usher Club of Saint Eu- 
gene’s Parish and the Dad’s Club of Saint 
Francis De Sales for a number of years. Dan 
always helps out when needed. During a big 
football game between the Boys Bowl and 
Brother Rice, Dan was approached by the 
Dad's Club to run the concession stand. Well, 
Dan, never being able to say no agreed to 
help out for part of the game. All he was to 
sell were hot dogs, you know the ones that 
are already in the bun and in the foil bag. 


Dan looked at him and realized 
dogs were frozen and had not 
roaster long enough to thaw out. But, Dan 
not going to tell this man their D 
comment to the gentleman was, "Sir, 
freezing cold out here, no wonder your 
dogs are cold guess you are going to have 
to eat the next one faster!" 

Dan and Barbara were married 
39½ years ago on June 9, 1951. They һауе 
9 children and 12 grandchildren. Dan has 
three brothers: Councilman Jack Kelley, Frank 
Kelley, and Doctor Paul Kelley and one sister, 
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Sister Mary Camille of the order of Our Sisters 
of ; 

Dan Kelley has been a great friend to many. 
He is always available to help wherever and 
whenever he can, so my dear colleagues, ! 
ask that you join me in honoring Mr. Daniel 
Kelley for his dedicated community spirit. 


TRIBUTE TO HARRY LEECH 
HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to a celebrated individual, Mr. 
Harry Leech of Mount Clemens, MI. Mr. Leech 
is being recognized as a Distinguished Citizen 
by the Clinton Valley Council Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Mr. Leech is a lifetime resident of Macomb 
County and has made an impact in many 
areas of our community. He has been very ac- 
tive in the Boy Scouts throughout his life. It 
could be said of Mr. Leech that he literally 
grew up with scouting. This award is the cul- 
mination of many years of dedication to scout- 
ing. 

Just as important as Mr. Leech's distin- 
guished career in scouting is his commitment 
to our community. He has invested a tremen- 
dous amount of time and energy toward the 
youth of Macomb County. He has served on 
the L'Anse Creuse Board of Education and he 
has participated in summer enrichment pro- 
grams at the YMCA. 

His additional community involvement has 
earned him numerous accolades. It then 
comes as no surprise that such an eminent in- 
dividual has been chosen as a Distinguished 
Citizen by the Clinton Valley Council Boy 
Scouts of America. 

| commend Mr. Leech on his exceptional 
community involvement. He will long be re- 
membered as a true friend of Mount Clemens. 


SALUTE TO ANN ROCK 
HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, 1 would like to 
bring to my colleagues attention the many ac- 
complishments of Ann Rock, who left office re- 
cently after 8 successful years on the Simi 
Valley City Council. 

Ann has devoted two decades to community 
issues, as both a citizen activist and as a 
council member. And as someone who served 
on the city council with her for 4 years, | have 
always been impressed by her ability to use 
the skills she learned as a chemical engineer 
io examine an issue from all sides before 
making a decision based on facts, not emo- 
tion. 

That’s why when it came time last year to 
appoint a local representative to the panel 
overseeing the cleanup of a Department of 
Energy testing facility in my district, | imme- 
diately turned to Ann. In that capacity, as the 


and waste issues, and I'm sure will continue to 
be involved in many more such issues in the 


Mr. Speaker, 1 ask my colleagues to join me 
in recognizing Ann Rock's many accomplish- 
ments. She has truly been successful in mak- 
ing Simi Valley a better place to live. 


COMPREHENSIVE, UNIVERSAL 
HEALTH CARE: THE LASTING SO- 
LUTION 


HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, over the last dec- 
ade, health care delivery problems have aris- 
en as perhaps the most i domestic 
issue. A disturbing set of trends indicates that 
our health care system is on the verge of col- 
lapse: Almost 37 million Americans have no 
health insurance and millions more have inad- 
equate coverage; an increasing number of citi- 
zens are being denied private health insur- 
ance due to preexisting health care problems; 
small businesses are being squeezed out of 
health insurance plans by premiums which 
rise beyond their control; the percentage of 
gross domestic product consumed by health 
care expenditures has escalated over the last 
15 years from 8.4 percent to approximately 12 
percent—a 43-percent increase, and; the num- 
ber of older and disabled Americans needing 
long-term care has continued to increase. All 
of these trends point to an impending health 
care disaster. 

In response to our worsening health care 
problems, and as a product of my experience 
as a member of the Pepper Commission, | am 
reintroducing legislation to permanently and 

nsively solve our health care prob- 
lems. The bill offers: 

First, comprehensive, State government-ad- 
ministered acute and primary care benefits for 
all citizens; 

Second, comprehensive long-term care— 
home care, 6 months of front-end nursing 
home care, et cetera—for people of all ages 
who experience difficulty performing activities 
of daily living, and; 

Third, a heavy emphasis on prevention— 
prenatal care, well-child care, mammograms, 
pap smears, colon-rectal and prostrate cancer 
screening exams, increased scientific research 
to prevent long-term care diseases, et 
cetera—as a means of avoiding painful health 
problems and containing costs. 

The system | have proposed is an Ameri- 
canized version of the popular Canadian 
Health Care Program. Acute care, long-term 
care and preventive care will be administered 
by State governments. The States must also 
provide a significant portion of the funds for 
the new system. In addition, States will be re- 
sponsible for soliciting one or more health de- 
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livery proposals from private insurers, hos- 
pitals, HMO's, PPO's or any other group wish- 
ing to participate, thereby assuring continued 
Great care has been taken to ensure maxi- 
mum flexibility for States to implement sys- 
tems which meet their particular health care 
needs. 

The Federal Government will provide a por- 
tion of the financing and oversight of State 
health delivery budgets and systems. Strict 
Federal standards regarding the basic benefits 
package, quality of care, adequate funding, 
and cost containment provisions are built into 
the system. This kind of health delivery sys- 
tem is extremely popular іп Canada and | am 
convinced it will become as popular in the 
United States. In fact, a recent poll has shown 
that 67 percent of Americans support national 
health insurance. 

Mr. Speaker, no proposal for solving the Na- 
tion's health care crisis can succeed unless it 
directly attacks the root of the problem—costs 
which rise two to three times faster than the 
rate of inflation. Cost containment in my pro- 
posal takes several forms: State governments 
must submit State health care budgets to a 
Federal oversight agency which will inspect 
them to ensure quality of care, adequacy of fi- 
nancing, and cost containment provisions; 
State approval of global hospital budgets; 
State negotiations for fair and adequate pro- 
vider reimbursement; streamlining of claims 
processing, and; prevention in the form of 
acute care prevention benefits, State-based 
education programs designed to avoid 
unhealthy lifestyles, and greatly increased sci- 
entific research into prevention of aging dis- 
eases which cause the most chronic and ex- 
pensive forms of illnesses. 

These are tough cost containment meas- 
ures designed to actually reduce our current 
health care expenditures. Іп 1990, the United 
States will spend approximately $661 billion 
and 12 percent of our GDP on health care, yet 
we do not have a long-term care insurance 
system in place and 37 million Americans 
have no acute care health insurance. In con- 
trast, Canadians will spend only 8.5 percent of 
their GDP on health care and they offer acute 
care and long-term care insurance to all citi- 
zens. If we can reduce our level of spending 
to the same level as Canada, we will save al- 
most $200 billion per year. 

These savings should be spent on other 
problems which limit our international eco- 
nomic competitiveness such as deficient edu- 
cation, inadequate scientific research and de- 
velopment for new products and processes, 
environmental clean-up, and housing for the 
needy. To continue to allow health-related ex- 
penses to consume such a large and increas- 
ing portion of our economic output will dra- 
matically worsen our international competitive- 
ness. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, when its cost contain- 
ment provisions take full effect, my plan will 
offer expanded health care services, including 
long-term care and prevention benefits, for the 
same amount of money—or less—than we are 
currently spending. The history of our current 
system has been one of increasing exclusion 
from services, wildly escalating costs and 
greater pain for people. It's time to summon 
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our collective courage and repair America's 
health care system once and for all. 


REPEAL OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
EARNINGS TEST 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to іп- 
troduce legislation which eliminates the earn- 
ings test for Social Security beneficiaries over 
the age of 65, as well as raises the cap on 
outside earnings for those Social Security 
beneficiaries between the ages of 62 and 65. 

Under current law, Social Security bene- 
ficiaries under the age of 70 who are em- 
ployed or self-employed receive their full ben- 
efits unless their earnings exceed the annual 
earnings limitation. My bill eliminates the earn- 
ings test for senior citizens over the age of 65, 
and raises the present limitation on exempt in- 
come from $7,080 to $9,315 for senior citizens 
between the ages of 62 and 65. 

Currently senior citizens over the age of 65 
lose $1 for every $3 which they earn over the 
income cap. While this is an improvement 
over the previous 1:2 reduction—a reduction 
that those seniors under the age of 65 are still 
subject—the reduction translates into a draco- 
nian tax rate of 33 percent for our Nation's 
seniors. A tax rate that is not affordable by 
most seniors. 

Take for example a senior over the age 65 
earning a modest amount just over the earn- 
ings cap is subject to the earnings test 33 per- 
cent marginal tax. When the income and So- 
cial Security taxes that seniors рау are added, 
the total tax bill can reach 60 percent of a 
senior's earnings. 

The Social Security earnings test originated 
with the creation of the Social Security system 
in 1935. One purpose was to remove older 
workers from the labor force in order to create 
jobs for the young. However, in today's labor 
situation, seniors are able to meet the increas- 
ing demand for service-oriented workers, and 
most importantly, they enjoy working. By al- 
lowing seniors to return to the work force they 
will provide many benefits to our Nation, such 
as increased tax revenues, as well as alleviat- 
ing the depression and loneliness that often 
accompanies the later years in an individual's 
life. 

Senior citizens make up approximately 34.9 
million of the population, and this number is 
growing steadily. Our Nation's seniors are 
skilled, knowledgeable, reliable, and eager to 
work. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge all my colleagues to 
take this opportunity to help our Nation's sen- 
iors by reforming the earnings test. 

| insert at this point in the RECORD the full 
text of my bill for review, and | invite my col- 
leagues to cosponsor this vital measure. 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Social Secu- 

rity Earnings Test Amendments of 1991." 
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ВЕС. 2. ELIMINATION OF EARNINGS TEST FOR ІМ- 
DIVIDUALS WHO HAVE ATTAINED 
RETIREMENT AGE. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 203 of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C. 403) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) of subsection (c) and 
paragraphs (1)(А) and (2) of subsection (d), by 
striking the age of seventy” and inserting 
"retirement age (as defined in section 
216)"; 

(2) in subsection (f)(1)(B), by striking was 
age seventy or over" and inserting ‘‘was at 
or above retirement age (as defined in sec- 
tion 216(1))”; 

(3) in subsection (f)(3), by striking “33% 
percent" and all that follows through “апу 
other individual," and inserting “50 percent 
of such individual's earnings for such year in 
excess of the product of the exempt amount 
аз determined under paragraph (8),” and by 
striking age 70" and inserting ‘‘(retirement 
age (as defined in section 216(1))”; 

(4) in subsection (h)(1)(A), by striking “age 
70” each place it appears and inserting (re- 
tirement age (as defined in section 216(1))”; 
and 

(5) in subsection (j), by striking “Аве Sev- 
enty" in the heading and inserting ''Retire- 
ment Асе”, and by striking seventy years 
of age" and inserting having attained re- 
tirement age (as defined in section 216(1))”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) ELIMINATION OF REDUNDANT REFERENCES 
TO RETIREMENT AGE.—Section 203 of the So- 
cial Security Act (42 U.S.C 403) is amended— 

(A) in the last sentence of subsection (c), 
by striking “Мог shall any deduction” and 
all that follows and inserting ‘‘nor shall any 
deduction be made under this subsection 
from any widow's or widower's insurance 
benefit if the widow, surviving divorced wife, 
widower, or surviving divorced husband in- 
volved became entitled to such benefit prior 
to attaining age 60.”; and 

(B) in subsection ()), by striking clause 
(D) and inserting the following: (D) for 
which such individual is entitled to widow's 
or widower's insurance benefits if such indi- 
vidual became so entitled prior to attaining 
age 60,”. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO PROVISIONS 
FOR DETERMINING AMOUNT OF INCREASE ON AC- 
COUNT OF DELAYED RETIREMENT.—Section 
202(w)Y2)B)11) of such Act (42 U.S.C 
402(%)(2)(В)(11)) is amended— 

(A) by striking either“; and 

(В) by striking “ог suffered deductions 
under section 203(b) or 203(c) in amounts 
equal to the amount of such benefit“. 


SEC. 3. INCREASE IN EXEMPT AMOUNT UNDER 
EARNINGS TEST РОН BENE- 
FICIARIES UNDER RETIREMENT 
AGE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 203(f)(8)(D) of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 403(f(8)(D)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(D)i) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this subsection, the exempt amount 
which is applicable to an individual shall be 
8716.25 for each month of the individual's 
taxable year ending after 1991 and before 
1993. 

"(1j) For purposes of subparagraph 
(В)(11)(П), the increase іп the exempt amount 
provided under clause (i) shall be deemed to 
have resulted from a determination which 
shall be deemed to have been made under 
subparagraph (А) in 1991.”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 203(f) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
403(f)) is further amended— 

(A) in paragraphs (1), (3), and (4ХВ), by 
striking ''the applicable exempt amount" 
and inserting “the exempt amount”; 
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(B) in paragraph (8ХА), by striking "the 
new exempt amounts (separately stated for 
individuals described in subparagraph (D) 
and for other individuals) which are to be ap- 
plicable" and inserting “а new exempt 
amount which shall be effective"; and 

(C) in paragraph (8)(B)— 

(i) by striking the exempt amount“ and 
all that follows through “whichever” in the 
matter preceding clause (i) and inserting 
"the exempt amount for each month of a 
particular taxable year shall be whichever”; 

(ii) by striking ''corresponding" in clause 
(i); and 

(iii) by striking “ап exempt amount” іп 
the last sentence and inserting ''the exempt 
amount". 

(2) Section 203(h)(1(A) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 403(h)1XA)) is amended by striking 
"the applicable exempt amount" and insert- 
ing the exempt amount". 

(3) Section 223(d)(4) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
423(d)(4) is amended by striking “which is 
applicable to individuals described in sub- 
paragraph (D) thereof’ and inserting which 
would be applicable to individuals described 
in subparagraph (D) thereof as in effect on 
December 31, 1990, but for the amendments 
made by the Social Security Earnings Test 
Amendments of 1991". 

SEC. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
apply with respect to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1991. 


TRIBUTE TO JACK KEMP 
HON. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, as the rank- 
ing Republican on the House Select Narcotics 
Committee, | believe a critical objective of our 
war against drugs must be eliminating drug 
abuse and drug-related crime and violence 
from public housing. This country is fortunate 
to have Jack Kemp, the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, leading this fight. In 
spite of his many other r ibilities, includ- 
ing cleaning up the HUD scandal, Jack Kemp 
has made the drug war a top priority. 

On May 10, 1989, in cooperation with Presi- 
dent Bush and the Office of the National Drug 
Control Policy, Kemp announced a 10-point 
plan for HUD antidrug initiatives based on the 
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crease from $8.2 million in the first 
the program. 

As HUD Secretary, Kemp must 
many of today's most pressing proble! 
cluding homelessness, poverty, and drugs. He 


In March 1989, Kemp announced a decision 
to waive the lengthy Federal eviction process 
in public housing agencies in Virginia. This 
waiver significantly reduces the time it takes to 
oust drug traffickers from housing by at least 
6 months. Three months later HUD agreed to 
exempt public housing projects in Washington, 
DC from the Federal eviction processes, 
thereby hastening disciplinary action. Since 
then, Kemp expanded the waivers to inter- 
ested jurisdictions across the Nation. These 
decisions have been met by favorable re- 
sponse especially among the law-abiding citi- 
zens of public housing 

Jack Kemp deserves to be recognized for 
his distinguished service as HUD Secretary. 
Secretary Kemp has innovatively approached 
the many-fold problems of housing. His relent- 
less efforts are testimony to his understanding 
and respect for the American people. Sec- 
retary Kemp has repeatedly demonstrated his 
heartfelt belief that Americans, even poor 
Americans, have a right to live in decent hous- 
ing, safe from the blight of drug-related crime 
and violence. 


PUBLIC HEALTH EMERGENCY 
FUND 


HON. TED WEISS 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 
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cilities, personnel, and equipment may simply 
not be available. 

A mechanism that permits the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assist these jurisdictions, as need- 
ed, is essential. In a public health crisis, com- 
passion and understanding are just not 
enough 


Mr. Speaker, the bill | am reintroducing 
today would establish a $200 million revolving 
fund for treatment, and prevention services in 
response to a public health emergency. The 
funds would be provided, on an emergency 
basis only, through grants and contracts to 
State and local governments in areas particu- 
larly hard hit by a health crisis. Those govern- 
ing bodies would have the option of providing 
services directly, or contracting out to institu- 
tions such as hospitals, clinics, hospices, and 
community-based organizations. 

This legislation amends the Public Health 
Emergency Act, enacted during the 98th Con- 
gress, which provides emergency funds solely 
for research into the cause, treatment and pre- 
vention of health crises. The fund that | am 
proposing would complement this act by pro- 
viding resources for actual treatment and pre- 
vention activities. 

Mr. Speaker, the best example of the need 
for this fund is the most recent example. AIDS 
has hit certain cities across the country par- 
ticularly hard. These cities include New York; 
San Francisco; Miami; Los Angeles; Newark; 
Houston; Washington, DC; and Chicago. In 
most cases, the local governments are doing 
the best they can to respond with treatment 
and prevention efforts, but they are drawing 
on already scarce resources. The public hos- 
pitals, for example, already suffering from in- 
adequate resources, are overwhelmed. 

Title | of the recently enacted Ryan White 
Comprehensive AIDS Resources Emergency 
Act [CARE] establishes a grant program to 
provide emergency assistance to cities with 
the highest EN of AIDS cases. This ex- 
cellent legislation was sorely needed, how- 
ever, it is limited specifically to the AIDS epi- 
demic, and cannot be used to fund other 
health emergencies should they arise. Further- 
more, funds appropriated for the CARE pro- 
grams are limited. The program authorized by 
my bill could be used to supplement CARE 
funds. 

This legislation will not cover the enormous 
expenses associated with an epidemic as 
costly as AIDS. However, had there been a 
public health emergency fund when AIDS was 
first identified as an infectious disease spread- 
ing rapidly among vulnerable Americans, it 
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too often at the expense of prevention strate- 


Mr. Speaker, an alarming and ever-increas- 
ing number of Americans are suffering from a 
frightening disease that no one anticipated. 
Who knows when an outbreak of a new epi- 
demic will occur. Let us be prepared to help 
cities and States fight it wherever and when- 
ever it arises. It is imperative that the Con- 
gress communicate to State and local public 
health officials—and to the American people— 
that next time they need not face the struggle 
alone. 

| strongly urge my colleagues to join me in 
cosponsoring this important legislation. The 
text of the bill follows: 


H.R. — 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. FUNDS FOR THE PREVENTION AND 
TREATMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
EMERGENCIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 319 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 247d) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following: 

"(c)1) The Secretary, acting through the 
Director of the Centers for Disease Control, 
may make grants to and enter into contracts 
with States and political subdivisions of 
States for programs conducted or supported 
by the States and political subdivisions for 
the prevention and treatment of public 
health emergencies determined under sub- 
section (a) to exist. Funds provided under 
grants and contracts under this paragraph 
may be used by States and political subdivi- 
sions to conduct such programs and to pro- 
vide grants and contracts for public and non- 
profit private entities to conduct such pro- 
grams. Applications for grants and contracts 
from the Secretary shall be subject to such 
conditions as the Secretary may by regula- 
tion prescribe. 

“(2) There is established in the Treasury а 
fund designated the 'Public Health Emer- 
gency Prevention and Treatment Fund' to be 
available to the Secretary without fiscal 
year limitation to carry out paragraph (1). 
There is authorized to be appropriated to the 
fund $200,000,000 for fiscal year 1991. For fis- 
cal year 1992 and each fiscal year thereafter 
there is authorized to be appropriated to the 
fund such sums as may be necessary to have 
$200,000,000 in the fund at the beginning of 
such fiscal year. 

“(3) The Secretary shall report to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources of the Sen- 
&te not later than ninety days after the end 
of a fiscal year— 

"(A) on the expenditures made from the 
Public Health Emergency Prevention and 
Treatment Fund in such fiscal year; and 

B) describing each public health emer- 
gency for which the expenditures were made 
and the activities undertaken with respect 
to each emergency which were conducted or 
supported by expenditures from the Fund.". 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Paragraphs 
(1) and (2)(А) of section 319(b) of such Act are 
amended by striking “Fund” and inserting 
"Research Fund". 
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INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
AMEND THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE ТО STRENGTHEN THE 
RULES PROHIBITING DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN SOCIAL CLUBS 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing a bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to strengthen the code's provisions de- 
signed to deny tax advantages to private clubs 
that discriminate. 

The unfortunate circumstances surrounding 
this past summer's Professional Golfers' Asso- 
ciation Championship at a country club with an 
admitted practice and policy of racial discrimi- 
nation raised important questions about the 
tax treatment of private clubs. When 1 read of 
the situation in Birmingham | was very dis- 
appointed that we still must face these indig- 
nities in today's society. Knowing that private 
clubs still enjoy certain tax benefits | was cer- 
tain that Congress would agree that tax pref- 
erences should not be available in connection 
with activities at private clubs that discriminate 
on the basis of race, color, religion or sex. 

To put an end to these abused preferences 
| introduced legislation in the 101st Congress 
and am today introducing legislation to ad- 
dress the issue. This bill would deny deduc- 
tions for dues to clubs that have been found 
to have a pattern or practice to discriminate on 
the basis of race, color, religion, or sex even 
where the primary purpose of the membership 
is business. It would also withdraw the favor- 
able tax deduction treatment for tickets to 
sporting events benefiting charities at clubs 
that similarly discriminate. Finally, it would ex- 
pand the provision in the code section govern- 
ing nonprofits that denies the benefits of being 
a nonprofit where the organization has a writ- 
ten policy to discriminate on the basis of race, 
color, or religion to discrimination on the basis 
of sex. 

І should note that the Professional Golfers' 
Association Tour responded quickly and ap- 
propriately to the incidents last summer. The 
PGA Tour announced that they would no 
longer hold events at clubs that maintained a 
pattern or practice of racial, religious, or sex- 
ual discrimination. The PGA Tour recognized 
that these practices have no place in Amer- 
ican society. 

Generally, as long as we allow business de- 
ductions for entertainment expenses in con- 
nection with business we should have no ob- 
jection to the deduction of dues for private 
clubs used by the taxpayer for legitimate busi- 
ness purposes. Likewise, we should support 
preferential treatment for tickets to charity 
sports events. However, the average Amer- 
ican taxpayer should not be subsidizing clubs 
that have a pattern or practice of racial, reli- 
gious, or sexual discrimination. 
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PREPAYMENT OF DEATH 
BENEFITS BILL 


НОМ, BARBARA B. KENNELLY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, | believe we 
can enact improvements in our health care 
system this year despite the deficit and a pay- 
as-you-go budget. | am referring to legislation 
| am reintroducing today which has the poten- 
tial to make the lives of terminally ill patients 
significantly easier. 

This legislation would allow individuals who 
are certified by a physician to have a terminal 
illness or injury which can reasonably be ex- 
pected to result in death within 12 months, to 
receive the proceeds of their life insurance 
contracts on a tax free basis. 

| believe that access to these assets will 

make the lives of the terminally ill significantly 
easier with little cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
Under current law, life insurance proceeds 
payable on death are generally tax free. This 
legislation, therefore, should have only a minor 
revenue impact in that the only change would 
be one of timing—tax free receipt of life insur- 
ance proceeds 1 year earlier than otherwise 
would be the case. 

In addition, access to these assets is critical 
to those many terminally ill individuals, who 
have no health insurance. To the extent that 
these individuals tap their life insurance poli- 
cies to pay their final health care costs, Fed- 
eral dollars will be saved. 

FACT SHEET—KENNELLY PREPAYMENT OF 

DEATH BENEFIT LEGISLATION;102D CONGRESS 

Individuals who are certifled by а physi- 
cian to have a terminal illness or injury 
which can reasonably be expected to result 
in death within 12 months, can elect to re- 
ceive the proceeds of their life insurance 
contracts оп a tax free basis. 

The physician doing the certifying must be 
licensed under state law. 

Favorable tax treatment applies to both 
riders and new policies. 

The cost of a prepayment option under a 
life insurance contract is not treated as a 
“qualified additional benefit”. (QAB) 

Under no circumstances may the living 
benefit exceed the death benefit. 

Existing federal tax law allows death bene- 
fits to be used for any purpose. The bill does 
not propose to alter current law. 

In general, state law provides that except 
in the case of an irrevocable beneficiary des- 
ignation, consent of the beneficiary is not re- 
quired to alter or surrender the policy as in- 
surance contracts are written pursuant to 
the state contract law and generally the pol- 
icyholder legally owns the policy and has the 
legal right to alter the beneficiary until 
death. The beneficiary has no legal right to 
the benefit until death. The bill does not pro- 
pose to alter or pre-empt current state law. 

In the event of a fraudulent physician's 
certification, current law provides for pros- 
ecution under normal criminal fraud stat- 
utes. The bill does not propose to alter cur- 
rent law. 

In general, current state law allows insur- 
&nce companies to pay death benefits in & 
lump sum or on а periodic basis. The bill 
does not propose to pre-empt or alter current 
state law. 
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Should the question arise, current Federal 
tax law provides that cash value comes out 
of the policy first. The bill does not propose 
to alter current law. 

Current Federal tax law provides that to 
the extent there is a sale of a life insurance 
policy to a third party, there is a taxable 
event to the extent the policy proceeds re- 
ceived by the third party upon the death of 
the insured exceed the price the third party 
paid the insured for the policy. The bill does 
not propose to alter current law. 


INTRODUCTION OF WETLANDS 
PROTECTION AND REGULATORY 
REFORM ACT OF 1991 


HON. JOHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, today 
I'm introducing the Wetlands Protection and 
Regulatory Reform Act of 1991. This com- 
prehensive legislation revises the Clean Water 
Act’s controversial section 404 wetlands per- 
mitting program. It offers a more balanced ар- 
proach to identifying and regulating true wet- 
lands, achieving a no overall net loss of wet- 
lands goal, providing greater deference to 
State and local decisionmakers, and affording 
greater protections to private property owners. 
In addition, it would prohibit the Corps of Engi- 
neers from implementing major increases in 
the fees for their regulatory program. 

This bill is in direct response to over 2 years 
of extensive hearings by the Public Works and 
Transportation Committee and countless gov- 
ernment reports. | think it embodies the grow- 
ing public sentiment that the Nation's wetland 
laws need serious revision. This is particularly 
true for farmers and other private property 
owners, as well as local elected officials who 
are often prevented from pursuing important 
public works because of conflicting or intrusive 
regulations. 

My bill, however, does not limit itself to pro- 


believe Federal regulators need to 
more predictable, streamlined permitti 

ess that respects private property rights 
avoids unnecessary intrusions into land 
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as separate legislation. Either way, the need 
for wetlands protection and reform 
is too great to settle for continuing the status 
quo. 

The time and action is now. We simply can- 
not tolerate another 2 years of the same stag- 
nant regulatory program. Іп some cases, "the 
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program. 

The bill is similar in many respects to H.R. 
5968, the Wetlands Conservation and Man- 
agement Act of 1990, introduced last session 
by Representatives HAYES, RIDGE, THOMAS, 
TAUZIN, and others. | applaud the efforts of the 
Sunbelt Caucus and others instrumental in de- 
veloping H.R. 5968. Their legislation, like my 


revise the Section 404 Program if it is serious 
about protecting wetlands and property rights 
and promoting better government. 

For all these reasons, Mr. Speaker, | urge 
my colleagues to support the Wetlands Pro- 
tection and Regulatory Reform Act of 1991. 

Attached is a summary of the bill's major 
themes. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE WETLANDS PROTECTION 

AND REGULATORY REFORM ACT OF 1991 

1. Establishes in the Clean Water Act a “по 
overall net loss" goal and a differential pro- 
tection policy (i.e. “по net loss" of quality 
wetlands with a mitigation policy tied to the 
value of the wetlands destroyed). 

2. Defines ''wetlands" іп the Clean Water 
Act. Provides a clear definition of the term 
&long the lines of the wetlands delineation 
manual with modifications to exclude prior 
converted cropland and land which is satu- 
rated for less than 21 days during the grow- 
ing season. 

8. Consolidates program authorities within 
the Corps of Engineers while providing for 
significant involvement by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agenoy. 

4. Prohibits implementation of the pro- 
posed increase in fees charged by the Corps 
in connection with the administration of 
their regulatory program. 

5. Encourages mitigation practices and 
policies, including increased use of mitiga- 
tion banks. 

6. Establishes permitting procedures and 
protections such as time lines for permit de- 
cisions, requirements to consider economic, 
social and other matters in the public inter- 
est, and an administrative appeals proce- 
dure. 

7. Clarifies and broadens existing agricul- 
tural exemptions (“normal farming" and 
drainage ditch maintenance) under section 
404(f)(1) and limits the application of the sec- 
tion 404(f)(2) "recapture'" provisions; also 
provides an exemption for state-approved 
abandoned mine reclamation projects. 
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8. Requires а formal rulemaking for devel- 
oping changes to the wetlands delineation 
manual, mitigation policies, and EPA guide- 
lines. 

9. Expands Corps enforcement authority to 
bring suit for unpermitted discharges. 

10. Establishes а new program in the Clean 
Water Act to help states develop wetlands 
conservation plans that can then expedite 
delegation of permitting authority to states. 

11. Provides more streamlined and com- 
prehensive state delegation authority for 
states that have developed wetlands protec- 
tion plans and provides for state implemen- 
tation grants. 

12. Encourages greater protections for pri- 
vate property owners by emphasizing broad- 
er use of regulatory takings impact analyses 
under Executive Order 12630. 

13. Authorizes expanded wetlands research 
and demonstration programs, including pro- 
grams for artificial wetlands creation or 
wetlands restoration. 

14. Requires improved wetlands identifica- 
tion and public notification procedures. 

15. Requires a Federal study (with input 
from affected agencies and interest groups) 
of economic incentives to discourage un- 
wanted development and promote improved 
stewardship of privately-owned wetlands. 


NATIONAL GUARD ALIEN 
ENLISTMENT ACT 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to draw the attention of 
my colleagues to a bill | have introduced 
today. 

This measure is the result of a careful eval- 
uation and revision of prior legislative initia- 
tives introduced during the 10151 Congress. 
This legislation would grant lawful residence 
status of certain aliens enlisting in the U.S. 
Armed Forces. 

This bill is intended to alleviate the critical 
manpower shortage currently facing several 
national guard and reserve units throughout 
our Nation. On September 21, 1989, an earlier 
version of this measure was the subject of 
hearings before the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Immigration, Refugees, and 
International Law. 

In response to comments from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the of State, 
and the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, І revised the original legislation to narrow 
its focus and making it more responsive to the 
bill’s original intent. 

H.R. 5458, introduced during the second 
session of the 101st Congress, was the result 
of those revisions. H.R. 5458, identical to the 


less than 95 percent, instead of 
the authorized strength of that 
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State's National Guard as of September 30, 
1990, would be eligible. 

Third, finally, the new legislation would allow 
1,000 aliens, rather than 3,000, to enlist in the 
National Guard each year in those eligible 
States. 

With the crisis in the Persian Gulf and with 
an uncertain future, our Nation cannot afford 
io continue with an understrength National 
Guard. 

Mr. Speaker, | insert the full text of the bill 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and | invite my colleagues to cosponsor this 
measure. 

H.R. — 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


Section 302 of title 32, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

"(d)(1X(A) Under regulations to be pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary concerned, an origi- 
nal enlistment in the Army National Guard 
or Air National Guard of a designated State 
may be accepted during the three-year test 
period (as defined in paragraph (8)) from a 
person who is not a citizen of the United 
States and who is otherwise described in 
paragraph (2) if the actual total personnel 
strength of the Army National Guard and 
Air National Guard of that designated State, 
at the time of such enlistment, is less than 
the baseline strength for that designated 
State. 

“(В) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term 'designated State' means а State or 
Territory, Puerto Rico, or the District of Co- 
lumbia that is designated by the Secretary 
of Defense, acting through the Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, for the purposes of 
this subsection. The Secretary of Defense 
shall make six such designations. 

“(С) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term 'baseline strength', with respect to a 
designated State, means 95 percent of the 
total authorized strength of the Army Na- 
tional Guard and Air National Guard of that 
designated State as prescribed by Federal 
law or regulation for September 30, 1990. 

“(2) A person referred to in paragraph (1) is 
& person who is otherwise qualified for an 
original enlistment in the National Guard 
and who as of the date of the enactment of 
this subsection— 

“(А) is not admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence; and 

(B) is present (whether or not lawfully) in 
the United States (including any common- 
wealth, territory, or possession of the United 
States). 

"(3)(A) А person may not be enlisted under 
this subsection unless the person, in addition 
to taking the oath prescribed under section 
304 of this title, declares an intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States. 

B) The enlistment of a person under this 
subsection shall be void if— 

"(1) the person does not apply for adjust- 
ment of status under section 245B of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act within 90 
days after the date of such enlistment, or 

(ii) the Attorney General determines that 
the person, having applied for such adjust- 
ment of status, is not eligible for such ad- 
justment of status. 

) The number of persons enlisted under 
this subsection in the National Guard of a 
designated State may not exceed 1,000 during 
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any fiscal year. The Governor (or, in the case 
of the District of Columbia, the commanding 
general) shall determine the apportionment 
of enlistments under this subsection between 
the Army National Guard and the Air Na- 
tional Guard, except that at least two-thirds 
of such enlistments shall be in the Army Na- 
tional Guard. 

“(5) Тһе term of an enlistment under this 
subsection may not be less than six years. 

*(6) If, within 60 days after the beginning 
of war or of а national emergency declared 
by Congress, the number specified in para- 
graph (4) is not increased by law, the Presi- 
dent may increase such number as the Presi- 
dent considers appropriate. Any such in- 
crease may remain іп effect for the duration 
of the war or national emergency. 

“(7) In the case of an alien enlisted under 
this subsection who is released or discharged 
from service under any condition other than 
honorable, the adjutant general for the Na- 
tional Guard from which the alien was re- 
leased or discharged shall notify the Attor- 
ney General of such release or 
within 90 days after the date of the release or 
discharge. 

“(8) For purposes of this subsection, the 
three-year test period 1s the three fiscal-year 
period beginning on the first October 1 after 
the date of the enactment of this subsection. 

“(9) At the end of each fiscal year during 
the three-year test period, the Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau shall submit to the 
Secretary of Defense a report describing the 
operation of this subsection during that fis- 
cal year. At the end of such three-year test 
period, the Secretary of Defense shall submit 
& report to Congress on the operation of this 
subsection. That report shall include the 
Secretary's evaluation of success of the en- 
listment program under this subsection and 
the desirability of continuing the program.“. 
SEC. 2. ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS OF ALIEN EN- 

пее MEMBERS AND THEIR FAMI- 


(а) PROVIDING FOR LEGALIZATION.—Chapter 
5 of title II of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act is amended by inserting after section 
245A (8 U.S.C. 1255а) the following new вес- 
tion: 

"ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS OF CERTAIN ALIENS 
ENLISTED IN THE NATIONAL GUARD 


"SEC. 245B. (a) TEMPORARY RESIDENT STA- 
rus.— 

“(1) PRINCIPAL ALIEN. — The Attorney Gen- 
eral, in consultation with the Secretary con- 
cerned (as defined in section 10108) of title 10, 
United States Code) or the appropriate chief 
executive officer of the pertinent State, ter- 
ritory, or possession, shall adjust the status 
of an alien to an alien lawfully admitted for 
temporary residence if the alien applies to 
the Attorney General for such adjustment of 
status and, in the application, establishes 
the following: 

“(А) The alien is accepted for enlistment 
and is enlisted in the Army National Guard 
or Air National Guard pursuant to section 
302(d) of title 32, United States Code. 

“(В) The alien is admissible to the United 
States as an immigrant, except as provided 
under subsection (c)(2). 

"(C) The alien has not been convicted of 
any felony or 3 or more misdemeanors com- 
mitted in the United States. 

„D) The alien has not assisted іп the per- 
secution of any person or persons on account 
of race, religion, nationality, or membership 
in а particular social group. 

“(Е) The alien was in the United States as 
of the date of the enactment of this section 
and has resided continuously in the United 
States since such date. 
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“(2) SPOUSE AND MINOR CHILDREN.—The At- 
torney General shall adjust the status of an 
alien to an alien lawfully admitted for tem- 
porary residence, if the alien applies to the 
Attorney General for such status and estab- 
lishes, in the application, the following: 

“(А) The alien is the spouse or child of an 
alien lawfully admitted for temporary resi- 
dence under paragraph (1). 

“(В) The alien is admissible to the United 
States as an immigrant, except as provided 
under subsection (c)(2). 

“(С) The alien has not been convicted of 
any felony or 3 or more misdemeanors com- 
mitted in the United States. 

„D) The alien has not assisted in the per- 
secution of any person or persons on account 
of race, religion, nationality, or membership 
in a particular social group. 

“(Е) The alien was in the United States as 
of the date of the application of the principal 
alien under paragraph (1) and has resided in 
the United States continuously since such 
date. 

"(3) TERMINATION OF STATUS.—The Attor- 
ney General shall provide for termination of 
temporary resident status granted to an 
alien under this subsection if— 

“(А) 16 appears to the Attorney General 
that the alien was іп fact not eligible for 
such status, 

“(В) the alien commits an act that (i) 
makes the alien inadmissible to the United 
States as an immigrant, except as provided 
under subsection (c)(2), or (ii) is convicted of 
any felony or 3 or more misdemeanors com- 
mitted in the United States, or 

**(C) the alien described in paragraph (1ХА) 
was released or discharged from service de- 
scribed in such paragraph under any condi- 
tion other than honorable. 

*(4) AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AND EMPLOYMENT 
DURING TEMPORARY RESIDENCE.—The provi- 
sions of section 245A(b)(3) shall apply to ап 
alien granted lawful temporary resident sta- 
tus under this subsection in the same man- 
ner as such provisions apply to an alien 
granted lawful temporary resident status 
under section 245A(a). 

“(5) CONFIDENTIALITY.—The provisions of 
paragraphs (5), (6), and (7) of section 245A(b) 
shall apply to applications under this sub- 
section in the same manner as they apply to 
applications under section 245A. 

"(b) ADJUSTMENT TO PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE.— 

“(1) CERTIFICATION OF SERVICE.—An alien 
described in subsection (a)1) may apply to 
the Secretary concerned or to the chief exec- 
utive officer referred to subsection (a)(1)(A) 
for & certification that the alien (A) has at 
least 6 years of honorable service in the 
Army National Guard or Air National Guard 
and (B) was not released or discharged from 
such service under any condition other than 
honorable. If such an application is granted, 
the Secretary or officer shall issue such cer- 
tification. 

“(2) ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS OF PRINCIPAL 
ALIEN.—The Attorney General shall adjust 
the status of any alien provided lawful tem- 
porary status under subsection (a)(1) to that 
of an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence if the alien applies to the Attorney 
General for such adjustment and establishes, 
in the application, the following: 

“(А) Subject to paragraph (4) there has 
been а certification made with respect to the 
alien under paragraph (1). 

B) The alien is admissible as an immi- 
grant, except as provided under subsection 
(cX2). 

“(8) ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS OF SPOUSE AND 
CHILDREN.—The Attorney General shall ad- 
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just the status of any alien provided lawful 
temporary status under subsection (a)(2) to 
that of an alien lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence if the alien applies to the At- 
torney General for such adjustment and es- 
tablishes, in the application, the following: 

"(A) Subject to paragraph (4), there has 
been a certification made with respect to the 
alien's spouse or parent under paragraph (1). 

B) The alien is admissible as ап immi- 
grant, except as provided under subsection 
(сх2). 

“(4) WAIVER OF SERVICE REQUIREMENT.— 
Upon the petition of the Secretary concerned 
or the chief executive officer, the Attorney 
General shall waive the certification require- 
ment of— 

(A) paragraphs (2)(А) and (3(A) for any 
alien if the alien was wounded in action or 
held in captive status (as defined under sec- 
tion 559 of title 37, United States Code), or 

“(В) paragraph (3)(A), if the alien's spouse 
or parent was killed in action or otherwise 
died while in the line of duty. 

“(с) WAIVER OF NUMERICAL LIMITATIONS 
AND CERTAIN GROUNDS FOR EXCLUSION.— 

“(1) WAIVER OF NUMERICAL LIMITATIONS.— 
The numerical limitations of sections 201 
and 202 shall not apply with respect to aliens 
covered under this section. 

“(2) ADMISSIBILITY DETERMINATIONS.—The 
provisions of section 245A(d)(2) shall apply to 
determinations of admissibility under this 
section in the same manner as they apply to 
determinations of admissibility under sec- 
tion 245A. 

“(d) TEMPORARY DISQUALIFICATION FROM 
CERTAIN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSISTANCE.—The 
provisions of section 245A(h) shall apply to 
aliens granted lawful temporary resident 
status under this section in the same manner 
as such provisions apply to aliens granted 
lawful temporary resident status under sec- 
tion 245A(a), except that any reference to а 
'five-year period' shall be considered to be a 
reference to a ‘two-year period’. 

“(e) EXPEDITED NATURALIZATION.—In the 
case of an alien who is granted lawful perma- 
nent residence under subsection (b) and who 
re-enlists in the Army National Guard or the 
Air National Guard for an additional term of 
6 years, there shall be counted toward the 
period of physical presence and residence re- 
quired for naturalization under section 
316(a), the period of physical presence and 
residence while the alien was in lawful tem- 
porary resident status under subsection 
(a).“. 

“(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
contents of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act is amended by inserting after the item 
relating to section 245A the following new 
item: 


“Sec. 245B. Adjustment of status of certain 
aliens enlisted in the National 
Guard.“. 


SS 


JUDGE JOE BILLY MCDADE RE- 
CEIVES BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


DISTINGUISHED ALUMNUS 
AWARD FOR 1990 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 
OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on October 17, 
1990, Judge Joe Billy McDade received the 
Bradley University Distinguished Alumni Award 
for 1990. | would very much enjoy telling our 
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in the RECORD the remarks of Judge 
McDade from the Founder's Day ceremonies 
at Bradley University on October 17, 1990, as 
reprinted in Hilltopics, Bradley University, 


I am profoundly honored and grateful to 
the National Alumni Association and Brad- 
ley University for my selection as the Dis- 
tinguished Alumnus for 1990. It would not be 
false modesty to acknowledge the highly 
competive nature of this award and the high 
caliber of all the nominees. 

I am aware that to be considered as a can- 
didate, “а person must exemplify the quali- 
ties of irreproachable character and out- 
standing citizenship’ and should be опе 
whose achievements have “resulted in а 
‘change for the better’ in significant situa- 
tions, institutions, movements or fields of 
endeavor, and whose achievements bring the 
greatest honor to Bradley University." 

I must confess a small qualm that there 
are many others equally deserving of this 
&ward; but frankly, it is a small qualm which 
doesn't bother me too much. I suspect there 
are few others who have come so far from so 
little and have had Bradley University play 
such an important role in shaping their char- 
acter and citizenship. 

When I left the cotton fields of Raccoon 
Bend, Texas, in 1955, I had a good base but 
one which could have easily eroded without 
the right teachings. Bradley and its people, 
its administration and faculty, and many 
friends of Bradley provided the support and 
guidance I needed to stay on track. 

Ilook back on my life, and I have achieved 
far beyond my wildest dreams. Providence 
has been good to me. Many of you know my 
story. My mother died when I was one and 
my father when I was ten. My grandmother 
raised my sister and me as a day worker. 
During the summer months, I would join her 
in the cotton field picking cotton. 

I like to brag about the fact that when I 
was 12 years old, I was picking over 200 
pounds of cotton a day. That is a man's 
measure of picking cotton. I didn't like the 
work, but something inside of me simply re- 
quired me to do my best and to be the best 
cotton picker. 

I used to sit atop the smoke house in the 
evenings daydreaming about what the future 
held for me beyond the cotton fields. Please 
believe me, it never crossed my mind that I 
would reach such high estate that a great 
university would honor me with its highest 
alumni award. 

This is one of the proudest days of my life. 
Those persons who knew me during my Brad- 
ley days and who have followed my career 
over the past 35 years must share in the 
honor and joy of this occasion. To name a 
few, people like Margaret and Jim Suther- 
land, Kathryn and John Timmes, Jeanne and 
Grant St. Julian, Chet and Pat Zebell, Kal 
and Pat Goldberg, Lois and LeRoy Swanson, 
Chuck Ozzie“ Orsborn, and many more have 
all helped me along the way with their love, 
support, and friendship. There are many sto- 
ries to tell of their involvement in my life. 

Bradley has meant so much in my life. In 
large measure, I can trace back to Bradley 
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and those tumultuous years many of the val- 
ues and qualities of character I present to 
the world today. When I came here in 1955 as 
& youth of 17, I was searching for identity 
and a purpose. I found both. 

I learned that you have to do your best the 
first time since you may not have a second 
chance. Bob Lowder taught me that when I 
had not studied for & test and asked him to 
let me retake it. He asked what made me 
think I would do better the second time. I 
said I would study harder. He said, “You 
should have done that the first time.” 

I learned that you can’t expect favors in 
life but must earn what you get and should 
get what you earn. Kal Goldberg taught me 
that by not letting his fondness for me influ- 
ence the integrity of his grades. A couple of 
times he managed to keep me from getting 
straight A’s. 

I learned compassion from Ozzie, who did 
not say one bad word to me about the foul 
called on me away from the ball in the loss 
to St. Louis in 1957, which gave Bob Ferry 
two free throws with no time left on the 
clock and Bradley leading by one point. 
Ferry sank both free throws. We lost the 
game and fell out of a first-place tie with 
Cincinnati for the conference championship. 
That’s the year we went on to win the NIT. 

I learned that you must live by your prin- 
ciples. Chet and Pat Zebell taught me that. 
My junior year, I was having trouble finding 
а place to stay off campus. Chet and Pat 
opened their home to me, and I lived there 
for two years. 

I learned that one should always pursue ex- 
cellence in everything one does. And most of 
all, I learned that a life worth living is not 
dependent upon your standard of living but 
upon the values you live by. 

I believe that all of us have a yearning, a 
desire to be good and to do good, to care for 
something beyond ourselves and our appe- 
tites. Brian Griffin speaks of "the ineluc- 
table incandescence of the human spirit." He 
calls it the mystery * * the desire to be 
good." It is, he says, “the secret knowledge 
that only by being good can we become joy- 
ful." 

I further believe that an important mission 
of a great university is to unlock this poten- 
tial. Rightly or wrongly, I recall fondly my 
Bradley days when within the academic com- 
munity, the ancient standards of lawfulness, 
civility, morality, truthfulness, rational de- 
bate, and respect for an opposing viewpoint 
still carried authority and provided unity 
and amity within the educational enterprise. 
These teachings were not lost on me. 

Things have changed much since my col- 
lege days, Bradley included. But more than 
most institutions, Bradley has retained 
these ideals and is stil] producing the kind of 
man and woman who would do Lydia Bradley 
proud. And I am proud to be included in that 
number. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE GUID- 
ANCE FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF 
PRESIDENT’S NATIONAL DRUG 
CONTROL STRATEGY 


HON. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
put on official record an important part of the 
Department of Defense’s Guidance for Imple- 
mentation the President’s National Drug Con- 
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The supply of illicit drugs to the United 
States from abroad, the associated violence 
and international instability, and the use of 
illegal drugs within the country pose a direct 
threat to the sovereignty and security of the 
country. 

1 wholeheartedly agree with the Secretary's 
remarks about drugs being a national security 
threat. That is why | introduced H.R. 5301, the 
"Airborne Drug Trafficking Deterrence Act," 
which would provide the Coast Guard with 
DOD's assistance, limited authority to use 
force against drug trafficking planes. 

Secretary Cheney highlighted the three ob- 
jectives to DOD's counternarcotics program: 
First, to stop drugs at their source by providing 
logistical and reconnaissance support; second, 
to attack drugs in the United States by having 
the military assist law enforcement agencies 
with training, planning, and command and 
control of counternarcotics missions; and third, 
to combat drugs in transit giving a high priority 
to eliminating drugs entering the United States 
via the Caribbean Sea and the United States 
southern border. According to Secretary Che- 
ney, 

The Department of Defense will proceed 
with planning to deploy a substantial Carib- 
bean Counternarcotics Task Force, with ap- 
propriate air and maritime drug interdiction 
assets and aerial and maritime detection and 
monitoring assets to combat the flow of ille- 
gal drugs from Latin America through the 
Caribbean Sea. 

І believe that my legislation is fully consist- 
ent with the Defense Department's drug strat- 
egy. It is time we recognize that drugs are a 
national security problem and provide our 
armed services the limited authority they need 
to deter drug trafficking. The Coast Guard, as 
both a law enforcement and a military agency 
charged with protecting the national security of 
this Nation, is the right agency for the job. We 
must take a more effective approach to help 
end this terrible scourge that plagues our 


country. 

My proposal is fundamentally different from 
earlier proposals to provide authority for the 
use of force. First, my bill starts with the belief 
that air interdiction operations, run outside the 
boundaries of the United States, can be a mili- 
tary action. Second, my bill contains airtight 
safeguards to prevent the destruction of an in- 
nocent, private aircraft. 

Current trafficking patterns suggest that the 
number of s aircraft tracked in the 
Caribbean will be greater in 1990 than in any 
previous year. Recently, the Subcommittee on 
Coast Guard and Navigation held a hearing on 
H.R. 5301 reflecting the urgency of this issue. 

Presently, many drug traffickers fly to a pre- 
set drop site, dip to 500 feet, and then drop 
drugs to friends waiting below, never landing 
in the United States. The smugglers rarely 
land with U.S. jurisdiction making it virtually 
impossible for the Coast Guard to take action. 
Our agencies have an enormous capability to 
monitor this activity, but little ability to do any- 
thing about it. 

Pilots flying planes carrying drugs are part 
of huge organizations that pose a threat to the 
United States comparable to that we have en- 
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countered in the past from hostile nation 
States. These smuggling pilots should be 
treated in a manner similar to international ter- 
rorists. As with terrorism, the existence of stat- 


clude our military agencies from using force as 
a deterrent in appropriate situations. 


| encourage the Department of Defense to 
take a more careful look at the possible use 
of force against airborne drug traffickers, by 
any method of their choosing, because | be- 
lieve this issue should be a national security 
concern. But if it is the official position of every 
agency of the Federal Government, including 
the Department of Defense, that drug traffick- 
ing, even outside our borders, is exclusively a 
law enforcement problem, then large expendi- 
tures by the national security community on 
such a problem would seem unjustified. As a 
member of Committee on Appropriations, ! 
anxiously await DOD's budget request for 
1992 as it applies to their counternarcotics 
programs. If the administration believes air- 
borne drug traffickers are strickly a law en- 
forcement problem, it would seem logical that 
law enforcement agencies should get the 
lion's share of the counternarcotics resources 
for countering such air traffic. 

ТНЕ SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, DC, September 18, 1989. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE GUIDANCE FOR IM- 

PLEMENTATION OF THE PRESIDENT'S МА- 

TIONAL DRUG CONTROL STRATEGY 


On September 5, 1989, the President issued 
the National Drug Control Strategy pursu- 
ant to the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988. The 
President's strategy provides for an inte- 
grated program of counternarcotics actions 
designed to move the country substantially 
close to the goal of a drug-free America. This 
guidance is designed to assist in the swift 
and effective implementation of the Presi- 
dent’s strategy within the Department of De- 
fense. 

The supply of illicit drugs to the United 
States from abroad, the associated violence 
and international instability, and the use of 
illegal drugs within the country pose a direct 
threat to the sovereignty and security of the 
country. The threat of illicit drugs strikes at 
the heart of the Nation’s values. It inflicts 
increased crime and violence on our society 
and attacks the well-being and productivity 
of our citizenry. One of the principal foreign 
policy objectives of this Administration is to 
reduce, and if possible to eliminate, the flow 
of illegal narcotic substances to the United 
States. Also, the Congress has by statute as- 
signed to the Department the duty to serve 
as the single lead agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the detection and monitoring of 
aerial and maritime transit of illegal drugs 
to the United States. For these reasons, the 
detection and countering of the production, 
trafficking and use of illegal drugs is a high 
priority national security mission of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The Nation ultimately will be rid of the 
scourge of illegal drugs only through the sus- 
tained application of the energy, courage and 
determination of the American people. As 
the President’s Strategy reflects, the Nation 
must seek to eliminate both the demand and 
the supply for illegal drugs, for the Nation 
will conquer neither if the other is left un- 
checked. 

The Department of Defense, with the De- 
partment of State and U.S. law enforcement 
agencies, will help lead the attack on the 
supply of illegal drugs from abroad under the 
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President's Strategy. The efforts of the De- 
partment of Defense will complement those 
of other U.S. agencies and cooperating for- 
eign countries. The Department of Defense 
will work to advance substantially the na- 
tional objective of reducing the flow of ille- 
gal drugs into the United States through the 
effective application of available resources 
consistent with our national values and legal 
framework. 

An effective attack on the flow of illegal 
drugs depends upon action at every phase of 
the flow: (1) in the countries that are the 
Sources of the drugs, (2) in transit from the 
Source countries to the United States, and 
(3) 1n distribution in the United States. The 
United States Armed Forces can assist in the 
attack on the supply of drugs in each of 
these phases. 


INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO PER- 
MANENTLY EXTEND SECTION 42 
OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE, THE LOW INCOME HOUS- 
ING TAX 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing a bill to permanently extend section 42 
of the Internal Revenue Code, the Low in- 
come Housing Tax Credit. 

There is no question that there continues to 
be a shortage of affordable housing for low 
and moderate income Americans. At the same 
time that there is an ever increasing shortage 
of low cost housing units. There has been an 
increase in the number of young and poor 
renters. The result is that large segments of 
the poor and working class continue to live in 
inadequate housing and pay large shares of 
their income in rent. 

This gap in housing for the poor and work- 
ing classes developed at the same time Fed- 
eral assistance for housing was dropping. In 
the latter part of the 1970's, Federal housing 
assistance was provided on average to an ad- 
ditional 300,000 households per year. During 
the 1980's, that annual increase dropped by 
about 75 percent. Many of the programs origi- 
nating in earlier decades designed to develop 
new and rehabilitated apartments were re- 
duced in size or abandoned in the 1980's. In 
1986, the Tax Reform Act eliminated many of 
the traditional tax incentives for rental housing 
including housing for low and moderate in- 
come tenants. 

Congress recognized the gap in production 
of housing for low and moderate income ten- 
ants. In the Tax Reform Act, Congress created 
one of the few real estate tax shelters left; the 
Low Income Housing Tax Credit. The credit 
was given a 3-year life. In 1988, and again in 
1989, recognizing the success of the credit, 
Congress extended the program 1 more year 
each time. 


Unfortunately, the limitations of the budget 
debate last year meant that the credit could 
only be extended until December 31, 1991. 

The program has been a tremendous suc- 
250,000 units of housing have 
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the tenants' faces could convince anyone that 
this program has achieved its goals. | am cer- 
tain that we cannot expect to maintain a pro- 
ductive society with healthy children who stay 
away from the temptations that come with de- 
spair such as drugs and crime unless we start 
with the home and the family. We cannot start 
with the home and the family unless we have 
a decent dwelling. That is why | am convinced 
the credit has been a success. | have seen it 
іп the numbers and | have seen it in the faces 
of the tenants. 

The credit has also fulfilled one of the origi- 
nal goals of its framers; to encourage addi- 
tional government and private sector support 
for housing. It has successfully created a part- 
nership with State and local governments and 
nonprofit groups who have supplemented the 
credit with additional assistance. States and 
local governments are providing subsidies, low 
interest loans, land, tax abatements among 
other forms of assistance. Nonprofits are orga- 
nizing tenant and community groups to em- 
power people on their way to providing hous- 
ing for themselves and their neighbors. 

In 1989 and 1990, Congress made several 
changes to the credit to make sure that there 
would be no repeat of the scandals that 
plagued housing assistance in the 1980's. 
Working with State and local government offi- 
cials, Congress provided structure, planning 
and guidance for credit programs across the 
Nation. This was done with a minimum of Fed- 
eral rules and with great latitude being given 
to the States to allow them to meet their hous- 
ing needs as they see fit. 

With authorization for the credit expiring at 
the end of this year, | am introducing this leg- 
islation to make the credit a permanent part of 
the Internal Revenue Code. When Congress 
passes provisions of the Tax Code on an ex- 
perimental basis like the credit within some 
period of time the experience should make it 
clear if the legislation should be made perma- 
nent. The experience of the credit has made 
it clear that it should be made permanent. 


HASSLING SENIORS 
HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, last fall, during 
the budget wars, one of my re- 
ceived a letter from our former colleague Mark 
Siljander, lobbying for money to save Social 
Security. 
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Mark must be doing well with this mail order 
scam. He sent the letter certified 


he got a note 
there was this important certified letter for him. 
| figure he spent about $3.52 worth of travel 
expense and gasoline to drive 8 miles down to 
the Post Office to see what this vital letter 
was. 

Understandably, he was upset. | think Mark 
owes him at least $3.52 in expenses—plus 
some extra for aggravation. 

| can't remember anything that Mark Sil- 
jander did while he was in Congress to help 
seniors or the Medicare Program. | do know 
that as Health Subcommittee chairman in the 
midst of last fall's battle over huge Medicare 
cuts, | never once heard from him or his orga- 
nization. 

Dear Former Colleague Siljander: Please 
quit trying to scare seniors into sending you 
money. Even more, please quit hassling them 
with certified letters. 

Following is a justifiably angry letter from my 
constitutent which should serve as a warning 
to others. 

DEAR MR. STARK: In one of your news- 
letters you requested letters be sent to you 
that requested donations to save Social Se- 
curity. 

Here ів one that was sent certified mail. 

We had just come in from New York and 
found these yellow slips from the post office 
telling us we had one day left to pick пра 
certified letter. My husband is a witness in a 
trial, so he thought the letter was related to 
that. So he drives 8 miles to the main post 
office only to find the letter enclosed. He was 
so angry, (and I don't blame him.) I hope you 
can put a stop to this. How are we to know 
if these letters are legitimate? 


THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS: A 
HUTTERIAN VIEWPOINT 


HON. MATTHEW F. McHUGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Speaker, recently | vis- 
ited with several members of the Hutterian 
Brethren, a respected Christian community 
dedicated to a peaceful way of life. 

Dating back to 1533, the Hutterians have a 
long history of experiencing persecution for 
their beliefs, including hardships in and ulti- 
mately expulsion from Nazi Germany. In over 
450 years, no active member of the Hutterian 
Brethren has ever taken part in war or military 
service of any kind. Thousands have been tor- 
tured and killed rather than violate their con- 
sciences. As a result of their beliefs, 
Hutterians are officially registered as conscien- 
tious г 

The Hutterians with whom | met had come 
to Washington to share their views on the cri- 
sis іп the Persian Gulf. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to place in the RECORD an open letter 
бот one of the representatives of the 
Hutterian faith, an individual who saw exten- 
sive combat as a marine in Vietnam and who 
later joined the Brethren. In addition, | would 
like to insert an open letter to the leaders of 
many different Hutterian con- 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE LEADERS OF THE 
WORLD, NOVEMBER 18, 1990 


An urgent appeal to the nations for peace, 
in the face of the massive military buildup in 
the Persian Gulf: 

We are а simple people, not learned in the 
ways of international diplomacy or the 
methods of war. But we have known suffer- 
ing. For over four hundred and sixty years 
we have called no nation or people our 
enemy. We have been persecuted, killed, ex- 
iled, and forced to flee from one country to 
another. 

With God's help, giving our total alle- 
giance to Jesus Christ, we witness that peo- 
ple can dwell together in peace. Coming from 
many nations, with some having formerly 
served as enemies in opposing armies, we 
share all things in common, living together 
as brothers and sisters. 

We plead with you, our beloved leaders, to 
consider the incalculable suffering and loss 
of life which would result from an armed 
conflict in the Gulf. How can we justify such 
colossal anguish and such a massive alloca- 
tion of the world’s resources to war, at a 
time when the nations need to work together 
to confront the many desperate problems 
facing our world today? 

We urge that all troops be withdrawn from 
this explosive confrontation and ask that all 
the resources at your disposal be committed 
to the search for a peaceful end to the ten- 
sion there. 

We pray for you in all the heavy respon- 
sibilities you carry and wish to express our 
deep gratitude to God for the reduction of 
tension brought about by the end of the Cold 
War hostilities. As we think of the birth of 
the Prince of Peace, we pray for peace in the 
Persian Gulf and around the globe. 

We greet you in heartfelt love, 

The Hutterian Brethren Church at: 

Woodcrest, Rifton NY 12471 USA. 

Pleasant View, Ulster Park NY 12487 USA. 

Catskill, Platte Clove Rd., Elka Park NY 
12427 USA. 

New Meadow Run, Farmington PA 15437 
USA. 

Spring Valley, Farmington PA 15437 USA. 

Deer Spring, Norfolk CT 06058 USA. 

Oakwood, Rte 1, Box 138, Dexter MN 55926 
USA 

Starland, Rte 2, Box 133, Gibbon MN 55335 
USA 


Crystal Spring, Ste. Agathe, Manitoba 
ROG 1YO Canada. 
Darvell, Robertsbridge, East Sussex TN32 


5DR England. 
Michaelshof, Auf der Hoehe. W-65231 
Birnbach Germany. 


[This appeal, unanimously supported by 
the congregations listed above, has been sent 
to the leaders of the member nations of the 
United Nations Security Council, Iraq, Ku- 
wait, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Jordan, Israel, 
Egypt, Syria, and the United States Con- 
gress, Secretary of State, and Secretary of 
Defense.) 

HUTTERIAN BRETHREN 
PLEASANT VIEW BRUDERHOF, 
New York, NY, November 27, 1990. 

An open letter to Vietnam veterans and 
their representatives. I appeal to you to 
speak out on behalf of a non-violent solution 
to the potential horror of war that looms 
over the Persian Gulf. 
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After years of post-war seeking for a true, 
meaningful life, my wife and I joined the 
mid-Hudson valley area Hutterian Brethren. 
Since 1981, our three children have grown up 
in an environment of finding loving, lasting 
solutions to their daily struggles. Learning 
these truths as adults, we are certain that a 
shared life of caring for our neighbor as we 
would for ourselves begins to answer the 
need of this world. 

As a sergeant in the First Marine Recon- 
naissance Battalion, Da Nang, in 1968-69 I 
began to learn this the hard way. Like all of 
you, I bear “СО DAU DI BINH," the marks of 
the wounds. 

While our children grow up with memories 
of love mixed with struggles for change to- 
ward what is right and lasting for their lives, 
we veterans cannot forget the many thou- 
sands of children with very different memo- 
ries. 

I survived and can forget the terror of the 
many mortar and rocket attacks, the am- 
bushes, and near death bout with malaria. 

The marks that remain forever are the 
rainy day farm field burials of poor North 
Carolina blacks. The rain soaked flags hand- 
ed to inconsolable mothers as they stand 
fixed in the last planting time of that same 
field. 

The marks that remain forever are the 
faces of the Vietnamese, especially of the 
children, the faces of the boys sent home to 
the VA stress units. 

The marks that remain forever are of the 
tens of thousands of suicides, the impris- 
oned, and the homeless—harvests of the 
Vietnam war. 

The marks that remain forever are endless. 
The refugees, the prostitution of children. It 
does not stop and will not stop unless we 
fight one more battle out of reverence and 
compassion for life. 

I am going to Washington, D.C. November 
27th to urge my Congressmen and Senators 
to resist another war: this is our chance to 
fight for an end to war. 

There are over 125 names of mid-Hudson 
valley men etched in black granite. I hope to 
visit them, touch their names and cry. 

I greet each of you in heartfelt hope and 
love, 

RONALD C. LANDSEL. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX ACT OF 1991 
HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to in- 
troduce the Excess Profits Tax Act of 1991 
and | invite my colleagues to back this meas- 
ure 


During the past fall, we have seen the price 
of oil more than double ostensibly as a result 
of the Iraqi invasion and occupation of Kuwait. 
Fears of a shooting war breaking out in the 
Middle East have further destabilized the price 
of oil. Throughout this difficult time, the main 
beneficiary of the price increase and Persian 
Gulf crisis has been the oil industry. Oil pro- 
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borne the brunt of these price increases at the 
pump. Lower- and middle-income families are 


be encouraged under the provisions of this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, in these times of fear and un- 
certainty over the situation in the Persian Gulf, 


protect our interests, it is only right that those 
who reap undue profits from this crisis also 
contribute to the burdens borne by our Nation. 
Mr. Speaker, | request that the full text of 
this legíslation be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD: 
H.R. — 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That (a) subtitle A of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to іп- 
come taxes) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new chapter: 

"CHAPTER 7—EXCESS PROFITS TAX 
“Бес. 1571. Imposition of tax. 
“Бес. 1572. Definitions. 
“Бес. 1573. Adjustments to income for years 
in the emergency period. 
“Бес. 1574. Excess profits deduction. 
“Бес. 1575. Energy plowback deduction. 
“SEC. 1571. IMPOSITION OF TAX. 

“(а) GENERAL RULE.—In addition to the 
other taxes imposed by this subtitle, there is 
hereby imposed on the income of every cor- 
poration engaged in the production of petro- 
leum and petroleum products for each tax- 
able year which ends or begins during the 
emergency period, а tax equal to 40 percent 
of the excess profits taxable income for such 
taxable year. 

"(b) TAXABLE YEARS PARTLY IN THE EMER- 
GENCY PERIOD.—In the case of а taxable year 
which begins before the emergency period or 
ends after the emergency period, the tax im- 
posed by subsection (a) shall be an amount 
equal to 40 percent of the excess profits tax- 
able income for the taxable year multiplied 
by & fraction the numerator of which is the 
number of days within the emergency period 
and the denominator of which is the total 
number of days in the taxable year. 

*SEC. 1572. DEFINITIONS. 

“(а) EMERGENCY PERIOD.—For the purposes 
of this chapter, the term ‘emergency period’ 
means the 3-year period beginning on the 
date of the enactment of this chapter. 

"(b) BASE PERIOD.—For the purposes of 
this chapter, the term ‘base period’ means 
the period beginning January 1, 1986, and 
ending on December 31, 1988. 

"(c) PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PROD- 
UcTS.—For the purposes of this chapter, the 
term ‘petroleum and petroleum products’ 
means any crude oil, gasoline, kerosene, fuel 
oil, or home heating oil extracted or pro- 
duced by any corporation doing business in 
the United States. 

“(4) EXCESS PROFITS TAXABLE INCOME.— 
For purposes of this chapter, the term ‘ex- 
cess profits taxable income’ means taxable 
income for the taxable year (computed with 
the adjustments specified in section 1573) re- 
duced by the sum of— 

“(1) the excess profits deduction for the 
taxable year; plus 
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%) the energy plowback deduction for the 
taxable year. 


“SEC. 1573. ADJUSTMENTS TO INCOME FOR 
YEARS IN THE EMERGENCY PERIOD. 

For the purposes of this chapter, in deter- 
mining the taxable income of а corporation 
for а taxable year ending or beginning in the 
emergency period, the following adjustments 
shall be made: 

"(1) DIVIDENDS RECEIVED.—The deduction 
for dividends received shall apply, without 
limitation, to all dividends on stock of all 
corporations, except that no deduction for 
dividends received shall be allowed with re- 
spect to dividends on stock of foreign per- 
sonal holding companies or dividends on 
stock which is not a capital asset. 

“(2) GAINS AND LOSSES FROM SALES OR EX- 
CHANGES OF CAPITAL ASSETS.—There shall be 
excluded gains and losses from sales or ex- 
changes of capital assets. 

"(3) INCOME FROM RETIREMENT ОН DIS- 
CHARGE OF BONDS, ЕТС.--Тһеге shall be ex- 
cluded income derived from the retirement 
or discharge by the taxpayer of any bond, de- 
benture, note, or certificate or other evi- 
dence of indebtedness, if the obligation of 
the taxpayer has been outstanding for more 
than 6 months, including in the case the is- 
suance was at a premium, the amount in- 
cludible in gross income for such year solely 
because of such retirement or discharge. 

“(4) DEDUCTIONS ON ACCOUNT OF RETIRE- 
MENT OR DISCHARGE OF BONDS, ETC.—If during 
the taxable year the taxpayer retires or dis- 
charges any bond, debenture, note, or certifi- 
cate or other evidence of indebtedness, if the 
obligation of the taxpayer has been out- 
standing for more than 6 months, the follow- 
ing deductions for such taxable year shall 
not be allowed: 

“(А) the deduction allowable under section 
162 for expenses paid or incurred in connec- 
tion with such retirement or discharge; 

“(В) the deduction for losses allowable by 
reason of such discharge or retirement; or 

(O) in case the issuance was at a discount, 
the amount deductible for such year solely 
because of such retirement or discharge. 

“(5) RECOVERY OF BAD DEBTS.—There shall 
be excluded income attributable to the re- 
covery of a bad debt if the deduction of such 
debt was allowable from gross income for 
any taxable year ending before the effective 
date of this chapter or if such debt was prop- 
erly charged to a reserve for bad debts dur- 
ing any such taxable year. 


“SEC. 1574. EXCESS PROFITS DEDUCTION. 

“(а) COMPUTATION.—The excess profits de- 
duction for a taxable year shall be the great- 
er of the following: 

“(1) 100 percent of the average base period 
taxable income, or 

“(2) an amount equal to the total of the 
following amounts: 

“(А) 10 percent of the first $10,000,000 of in- 
vested capital, 

“(В) 9 percent of the next $9,000,000 of іп- 
vested capital, and 

**(C) 8 percent of invested capital exceeding 
$20,000,000. 

*"(b) AVERAGE BASE PERIOD TAXABLE IN- 
COME.—The average base period taxable in- 
come shall be determined by computing the 
base period taxable income for each month 
in the base period, the highest and lowest ag- 
gregate of 6 months taxable income shall be 
dropped and the remaining sum of 24 months 
shall be divided by 2 to obtain а base year 
figure for the purposes of this chapter. 

"(c) APPLICATION OF CHAPTER.—The provi- 
sions of this chapter shall apply to all cor- 
porations which were in existence during the 
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entire or any part of the base period or the 
emergency period as defined in this chapter. 
“SEC. 1575. ENERGY PLOWBACK DEDUCTION. 

“(а) GENERAL RULE.—For purposes of this 
chapter, the term 'energy plowback deduc- 
tion' means the amount paid or incurred by 
the taxpayer during the taxable year (with 
respect to areas within the United States or 
& possession of the United States) for— 

“(1) intangible drilling and development 
costs to which section 263(a) applies or 
ascertaining the existence, location, extent, 
or quality of any deposit of crude oil or natu- 
ral gas, 

“(2) the construction, reconstruction, erec- 
tion, or acquisition of the following items 
but only if the original use of such items be- 
gins with such taxpayer— 

“(А) depreciable assets used for— 

“(1) the exploration for or the development 
or production of oil or gas (including devel- 
opment or production from oil shale), 

“(ii) converting oil shale, coal, or liquid 
hydrocarbons into oil or gas, or 

"(iii) refining oil or gas (but not beyond 
the primary product stage), 

"(B) pipelines for gathering or transmit- 
ting oil or gas, and facilities (such as pump- 
ing stations) directly related to the use of 
such pipelines, or 

"(3) secondary or tertiary recovery of oil 
or gas. 

"(b) LIMITATION.—The amount of the en- 
ergy plowback deduction for any taxable 
year may not exceed 25 percent of the excess 
profits taxable income for such year (deter- 
mined without regard to the energy 
plowback deduction).“ 

b) The table of chapters for such subtitle 
А is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new item: 


“Chapter 7. Excess profits tax.“ 


(c) The amendments made by this Act shall 
take effect on the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


A FEW LINES FROM DESERT 
SHIELD 


HON. CURT WELDON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, | am honored 
to share the following two poems that have 
been written by members of the Delco Poets 
Cooperative of Delaware County, PA. 

The first poem by Mr. William Hildebrandt 
has been written from the perspective of an 
American soldier serving with Operation 
Desert Shield. The second poem by Mr. Fred 
Fessenbecker is an expression of American 
pride and glory. 

| share these two poems with you today as 
a tribute to the citizens of Kuwait and our 
service personnel with Operation Desert 
Shield. May God bless our soldiers and their 
families with continued strength, good health, 
and optimism. 

A FEW LINES FROM DESERT SHIELD 

(By Bill Hildebrandt) 

То friends and relatives so dear, 
Beloved wives and sweethearts too, 
We know that love's a two way deal— 
That you love us as we love you. 
We guys look for your written words 
And photos of the home town folks. 
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We cherish things we used to share— 
Small trinkets, even corny jokes. 


Today my Mom's choice cookies came. 

Isaw that they'd been packed with care. 

And with them came Mom's thoughtful 
note— 

There's plenty here for you to share". 

And share I did with all the guys 

Those tasty morsels from the states. 

Mom's gesture made us feel so good; 

She shows how high our outfit rates. 


We have Old Glory flying here 
Above this endless stretch of sand. 
It makes us feel goose-pimply pride 
And home ties with our native land. 


While we stand ready for а call 

То do the best that we can do, 

Please pray that peace and right prevail— 
That God will guide us safely through. 


"OLD GLORY” “AMERICAN SHIELD” 
(By Fred Fessenbecker) 

Our country's flag will forever wave, 

Her colors thru the sky, 

To show our United American strength, 

Where all may visualize, 

Justice, peace and liberty, 

As in the past, are still in view, 

Proof, that freedom still survives, 

Because of me and you, 

Every star is а symbol of, 

Our fifty United States, 

Longed for, fought for, 
bought, 

For future generations, to appreciate, 

Every stripe, red, white and blue, 

Stands for purity, love and truth, 

А heritage, from our forefathers, 

Wnho were our generation's roots, 

So wave on forever, Old Glory", 

Pride of our country's might, 

While we honor the patriots, of our desert 
shield, 

And thank God, for their sacrifice. 


and nationally 


THE WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
WILDERNESS PROTECTION ACT 
OF 1991 


HON. CASS BALLENGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
proud to reintroduce legislation | introduced 
last year to designate approximately 13,000 
acres within the Pisgah National Forest as wil- 
derness. The bill, the Western North Carolina 
Wilderness Protection Act, was by 
the House in the closing days of the 101st 
Congress, but was not considered by the Sen- 
ate. 

In 1984, Congress passed the North Caro- 
lina Wilderness Act, establishing Lost Cove 
and Harper Creek as wilderness study areas. 
Since that time, the two areas have been 
managed as wildemess, and in 1987, The Na- 
tional Forest Service recommended the two 
areas for permanent wilderness designation. 
In my view it is time to make the designation 
official. Last year, the House succeeded in 
this, and | hope | can count on the same sup- 
port this year. 

As you know, wilderness designation would 
protect these areas from timber harvesting, 
and prohibit the use of motorized vehicles and 
equipment. This would ensure the preserva- 
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tion of the natural resources while allowing 
both tourist and residents to continue hunting, 
fishing, and 


1991. Following, is the text of the bill: 
H.R. — 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Western 
North Carolina Wilderness Protection Act of 
1991". 

SEC. 2. DESIGNATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 
(а) DESIGNATION.—In furtherance of the 
8 of the Wilderness Act (16 U.S.C. 
1131-1136), the following lands in the State of 
North Carolina are hereby designated as wil- 
derness and therefore as components of the 
National Wilderness Preservation System: 

(1) Certain lands in the Pisgah National 
Forest, which comprise approximately 5,710 
acres as generally depicted on a map entitled 
“Lost Cove Wilderness—Proposed" dated 
July 1990, which shall be known as the Lost 
Cove Wilderness. 

(2) Certain lands in the Pisgah National 
Forest, which comprise approximately 7,140 
acres as generally depicted on a map entitled 
„Harper Creek Wilderness—Proposed'" dated 
July 1990, which shall be known as the Harp- 
er Creek Wilderness. 

(b) ADMINISTRATION.—Subject to valid ex- 
isting rights, the wilderness areas designated 
under this section shall be administered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture (hereafter in 
this Act referred to as the Secretary“) іп 
&ccordance with the provisions of the Wilder- 
ness Act governing areas designated by that 
Act as wilderness, except that any reference 
in such provisions to the effective date of the 
Wilderness Act shall be deemed to be ref- 
erence to the date of enactment of this Act. 

(c) MAP AND DESCRIPTION.—As soon аз 
practicable after enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall file a map and a legal de- 
scription of each wilderness area designated 
under this section with the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives and with the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources of the Senate. Each such 
map and description shall have the same 
force and effect as if included in this Act, ex- 
cept that correction of clerical and typo- 
graphical errors in such legal description and 
map may be made. Each such map and legal 
description shall be on file and available for 
public inspection in the Office of the Chief of 
the Forest Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


FLSA OVERTIME PAY FOR INDIAN 
TRIBAL GOVERNMENTS 


HON. JON L. KYL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to intro- 
duce legislation to amend the Fair Labor 


mat it is 
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Standards Act [FLSA] of 1938 and put Indian 
шы acer ies at 
governments for purposes of managing and 
funding their police and fire 


Mr. Speaker, the FLSA generally provides 
that employees shall be entitled to time-and- 
one-half ion for all hours worked in 
excess of 40 in a workweek. Initially, it applied 
only to employees who were directly engaged 
in commerce. Then, in 1974, Congress ex- 
tended the FLSA’s coverage to include most 
State and local employees. Police and fire- 
fighters were, however, exempted from the 
overtime provisions. 

A number of Supreme Court cases, result- 
ing in Garcia v. San Antonio Metropolitan 
Transit Authority, 469 U.S. 528 (1985), re- 
quired the Congress to legislative once again 
in regard to police and firefighters. It did so in 
the 1985 amendments to the FLSA, reestab- 
lishing special overtime provisions for those 
police and firefighters who work for public 
agencies. 

Unfortunately, the 1985 amendments were 
not made applicable to Indian tribal govern- 
ments, even though many of them have police 
and fire departments that operate in the same 
manner as do those of municipalities. A review 
of the history surrounding the 1985 amend- 
ments leads me to believe that Indian tribal 
governments were not intentionally excluded 
from the coverage of the special provisions, 
but rather that the issue of Indian tribal gov- 
ernments was just never raised at that time. 

The legislation | am introducing today would 
simply apply the special overtime provisions of 
the FLSA to Indian tribal governments and 
their employees. 

| insert the text of the legislation in the 
RECORD at this point, and | urge my col- 
leagues' support. 

H.R. — 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That section 7 of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 207) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

*(r) Subsections (k), (0), and (p) apply to 
any employer that is an Indian tribal gov- 
ernment and to employees of Indian tribal 
governments.“ 


REINTRODUCTION OF BILLS 
HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, today | am re- 
introducing six of my bills which the House of 
Representatives failed to pass during the 
10154 Congress. The following is a brief de- 
scription of each of these measures and my 
goals in introducing them. 

A bill to expand medical benefits afforded 
American Prisoners of War to those service- 
men who evaded capture behind enemy lines. 
Oftentimes, the ordeals faced by so-called 
evadees were as traumatic as those faced by 
POW's. Of course, spending months in a 
harsh environment can have ill physical and 
psycological affects on any individual. | believe 
our responsibility to ensure these 
brave servicemen are provided with all re- 
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quired medical care for ailments resulting from 
their efforts. 

A bill to provide that the disease of trans- 
verse myelitis occurring in a veteran within 7 
years from the date of the veteran's discharge 
or release from active duty shall be consid- 
ered to be service connected. One of my con- 
Stituents, Sam Tripicano, has waged a long 
and difficult battle against transverse myelitis, 
a debilitating neurological disease very similar 
to multiple sclerosis. While the presumptive 
period for M.S. is 7 years, the period for trans- 
verse myelitis is only 1 year. This leaves many 
American veterans such as Sam being denied 
their rightful medical benefits. 

A bill to permit all licensed practical nurses 
[LPN's] and vocational nurses [VN's] to deduct 
from their Federal taxes the tuition expenses 
they incur for educational courses leading to 
qualification as a registered nurse. As any 
health care professional will attest, there is 
now а serious shortage of registered nurses in 
the United States. This legislation offers a sim- 
ple and relatively inexpensive incentive for in- 
dividuals to afford further nurses training. 

A bill to provide financial assistance to 
States with the cost incurred in upgrading their 
crime labs to include DNA genetic testing 
equipment. The use of DNA material in foren- 
sic research has revolutionized America’s 
crimefighting capabilities. Unfortunately, this 
new technology has expensive startup costs 
and States need Federal assistance in pur- 
chasing equipment. Further, my bill would 
allow the Director of the FBI to work with a pri- 
vate organization to develop a proficiency test- 
ing system so that labs doing DNA forensic 
testing are subject to outside oversight. 

A bill for the relief of Mr. Chi Chia Long. Mr. 
Long assisted our troops as an interpretor dur- 
ing the Korean conflict and was later captured 
and held as a prisoner of war by the Chinese. 
After his tremendous sacrifices in the service 
of the United States, | would like to see that 
Mr. Long be granted permanent resident sta- 
tus in our country. 

A bill to change the language which insur- 
ance carriers use in letters denying reimburse- 
ment to physicians under Medicare. Many 
physicians and patients alike have been upset 
by the use of the term “medically unneces- 
sary” as a description for why a given treat- 
ment was denied coverage. This calls into 
question the doctors’ medical judgment, which 
is not the intention of the letters at all. My bill 
would simply require the insurance carriers to 
decribe what about the treatment prohibited 
reimbursement under Medicare. 


CLOSED-CAPTIONED TELEVISION 
IN PUBLIC FACILITIES ACT OF 1991 


HON. MARILYN LLOYD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing the Closed-Captioned Television in 
Public Facilities Act of 1991. This legislation 
could also be titled the Fairness for Hearing- 
Impaired Individuals Act of 1991, because it is 
designed to increase the for ac- 
cess to crucial information available via tele- 
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vision for the large deaf and hearing-impaired 
segment of our Nation's population. 

First, | would like to mention that it has now 
been nearly 3 years since the Commission on 
the Education of the Deaf reported to the 
President and to Congress on the great prom- 
ise of closed-captioned television. At that time 
we were advised that the most rapid progress 
for persons who are deaf and hearing-im- 
paired could be made by exploiting a tech- 
nology that has been with us for some time— 
closed captioning—the appearance on screen 
of what is being said. This important tech- 
nology is available and | believe that Congress 
must mandate its use. 

Before | describe how my bill will improve 
access to closed-captioned television, | would 
like to explain why this legislation is so critical. 
For 37 million citizens in the United States that 
suffer hearing impairment, and the 14 million 
persons with sufficient enough hearing impair- 
ment to deny them access to television, the 
Commission's report held out hope. A hope 
that finally they would be able to benefit from 
a wide range of information that those of us 
who hear take for granted. | am talking about 
more than entertainment. Television is a criti- 
cal source of communication, providing world 
news, information on local events, and serving 
an important educational role. 

Unless television broadcasts are encoded 
for closed-captions and decoding devices are 
available, deaf and hearing-impaired individ- 
uals are unable to receive urgent advisory 
messages about emergencies and 
catastrophies, educational programming, or 
E 

Speaker, until the development of 
ажал 2 TV, less than 20 years ago, 
deaf and severely hearing-impaired persons 
had no access to the information that is rou- 
tinely available via television to those of us 
who hear. Even today, hearing-impaired Amer- 
icans generally have access to the benefits of 
television only when they are at home using 
an electronic decoder they have purchased for 
their personal television sets. 

| would like to describe this technology very 
briefly. The device to decode tele- 
vision broadcasts weighs less than 4 pounds, 
is smaller than a cable TV box and costs be- 
tween $160 and $200. Hospitals, hotels, and 


of hearing and could potentially benefit 
closed-captioned technology. Approxi- 
ly one in four persons between the age of 

74 has a hearing impairment. This is 
the rate of individuals age 45 to 64. 
eover, in the age bracket of 75 and older, 
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significant relationship between hearing loss 
and quality of life for aging persons. Profes- 
sionals in the aging network tell us that for 
many older persons, hearing loss begins a 
cycle of frustration, exhaustion and depres- 
Sion. In fact, researchers have linked hearing 
impairment to dementia in older adults. Tech- 
nology to improve communication for these in- 
dividuals—like closed-captioning television— 
becomes even more important in light of this 
information. 

Mr. Speaker, the Tele- 
vision in Public Facilities Act of 1991 targets 
badly needed assistance to the most vulner- 
able of all deaf and hearing-impaired persons 
as well as those who can gain the most from 
this technology. First, my bill would require 
that closed-captioned television be available to 
deaf and hearing-impaired residents of feder- 
ally-funded nursing homes and hospitals. In 
addition, elementary, secondary, and college 
students in schools that receive Federal finan- 
cial assistance would have access to closed- 
captioned television. 

Second, a provision of my bill addresses the 
accessibility to closed-captioned television in 

of public accommodation. Under this 
bill, the Federal Government will not finance 
any conferences that are held in a facility that 
does not make closed-captioning services 
available to their guests upon request. It is my 
hope that this measure will encourage hotels 
to make this a standard service to their hear- 
ing-impaired quests. 

Third, my bill will require that libraries re- 
ceiving certain Federal assistance make avail- 
able televisions with decoder technology. 

In addition to improving access to the hear- 
ing-impaired, my bill will provide benefits to 
large segments of the non-deaf population. 
For example, closed-captioned television is 
helpful in learning the English language. This 
benefits children, adults with poor literacy 
skills, and those individuals learning English 
as a second language. 

The legislation will do one other thing. By in- 
creasing the number of persons watching 
closed-captioned television broadcasts, it will 
indirectly encourage producers and networks 
to produce more hours of closed-captioned 
programming. | am happy to say that all of the 
prime time schedule is finally being broadcast 
with closed-captioning signals, as are most 
major sporting events. However, to encourage 
future expansions of closed-captioned broad- 
casts we must broaden the use of closed-cap- 
tioned television. 

Mr. “panas during the 101st Congress, | 
introduced this legislation as H.R. 3993, and | 
am very pleased to have worked with our dis- 
tinguished colleague Mr. MARKEY, Chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Telecommunications 
and Finance, to include one of the provisions 
of that bill in the Americans with Disabilities 
Act [ADA]. It requires that federally-funded or 

announcements be 


National scope; from AIDS to the IRS. The 
Federal Government has the Na- 


tional Institute in order to promote 
greater — of closed-captioned pro- 
gramming, and 5% олип i « Good At 


step. 
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1 was proud to һауе Н.Н. 3993 endorsed by 
key organizations representing the deaf and 
the hearing-impaired, and the disabled, includ- 
ing: the National Association for the Deaf, the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, the American Society for Deaf Children, 
the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, the American Deafness and Rehabilita- 
tion Association, the American Academy of 
Otolaryngology, Head and Neck Surgery, the 
Deafness Research Foundation, the Con- 
ference of Educational Administrators serving 
the Deaf, Telecommunication for the Deaf, 
Inc., the National Captioning Institute, the Na- 
tional Head Injury Foundation, the National 
Center for Law and the Deaf, and the Amer- 
ican Speech-Language-Hearing Association. | 
am committed to working with these organiza- 
tions and the committees of jurisdiction in 
Congress again during the 102nd Congress to 
improve access to closed-captioned television 
for the hearing-impaired. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to join 
me in supporting the Closed-Captioned Tele- 
vision in Public Facilities Act of 1991, which 
will help to bring deaf and hearing-impaired 
persons more completely into the mainstream 
of American life and improve literacy for both 
children and adults. 


BUCKS COUNTY PEACE POLL 


HON. PETER H. KOSTMAYER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Speaker, 1 want to 
call your attention to the results of a Persian 
Gulf exit poll, that was taken to determine the 
current mood of voters regarding the Persian 
Gulf crisis. The poll was conducted on election 
day, November 6, 1990, by the Doylestown 
Peace Force, along with the Bucks County Al- 
liance for Nuclear Disarmament [BAND], and 
the newly formed Bucks Advocates for Middle 
East Peace. By a 2-to-1 margin, the Bucks 
County voters surveyed rejected a military in- 
vasion of Kuwait or Iraq; 3,185 voters were 
surveyed at 21 polling places in predominantly 
Republican election precincts. 

Mr. Speaker, as war clouds begin to gather, 
| believe that the results of this poll should 
play a part in the ongoing debate over the di- 
rection of our policy. 1 strongly commend the 
results to the attention of all of the Members 
of the House of Representatives. 

FINAL PERSIAN GULF EXIT POLL RESULTS 

3,185 voters at 21 polling places, heavily 
Republican, mostly male. 

(1) What is the best way to resolve the Per- 
sian Gulf Crisis: 

29% (a) By a military invasion of Kuwait 
or Iraq? (915) 

50% (b) By letting the trade embargo and 
blockade run their course? (1157) 

21% (c) By withdrawing U.S. forces from 
the area and letting international diplomacy 
work? (668) 

(2) Do you support or oppose the use of U.S. 
military force in solving the Persian Gulf 
Crisis? 

67% Support (1848). 

33% Oppose (903). 
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(3) Does President Bush have the right to 
commit the U.S. to war in the Middle East 
without prior Congressional approval? 

38% Yes (1108). 

62% No (1830). 

(4) Would you reduce your personal energy 
consumption as part of & national energy 
policy to decrease our dependence on Middle 
Eastern oil? 

93% Yes (2836). 

7% No (202). 

(5) Should the U.S. continue to spend $50 
million а day (or $15 billion per year) оп 
military action in the Persian Gulf? 

45% Yes (1170). 

55% Мо (1407). 

(Figures do not necessarily add up to 3185 
on any given question because respondents 
did not always answer all questions.) 


VETERANS FUNERAL BENEFITS 
HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to in- 
troduce legislation to boost funeral benefits to 
a level previously afforded to all our veterans. 

As many of my colleagues are aware, prior 
to 1981, a burial allowance of up to $300 was 
provided in all cases where a veteran died: 
First, of service-connected disability; second, if 
he was a veteran of any war; third, if he was 
discharged for a disability incurred or aggra- 
vated in the line of duty; or fourth, if he was 
in receipt of, or entitled to, disability com- 


pensation. 

Under the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 
1981, the veterans' burial benefits were de- 
creased significantly by limiting funeral bene- 
fits to veterans receiving pension or com- 
pensation benefits, or residing in a VA sup- 
ported health facility at the time of death. That 
reduction mistakenly placed an economic 
value on a benefit given by Congress to en- 
sure that all veterans would be buried with 
dignity and respect, regardless of their income 
or social standing at time of death. It is also 
in direct violation of a longstanding principle 
held by the American Legion which calls for 
equal benefits for equal service. 

In the 1990 Veterans Benefits and Services 
Reconciliation Conference agreement, burial 
plot allowances have been further limited. The 
conference agreement eliminates the plot al- 
lowance of $150 with the exception of veter- 
ans who are in receipt of DVA disability bene- 
fits, such as compensation or pension. 

My legislation restores the рге-1981 eligi- 
bility for veterans for the purposes of receiving 
funeral benefits, increases the amount of 
those benefits from $300 to $400, and in- 
creases the plot allowance from $150 to $300. 

The death of a loved one is an emotional 
strain on a family, it should not be a financial 
one too. In these times, the cost of a burial 
has increased dramatically, often becoming a 
tremendous financial burden on the families of 
these veterans during their time of grief. It is 
my sincere hope that my legislation will help 
defray a portion of these burdensome costs. 

We have a moral obligation to restore these 
benefits that we promised to our nation's vet- 
erans at the time of their induction into the 
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service of their country, to provide them with 
reasonable for their funeral 
costs. Reinstating these deserved benefits to 
our veterans is essential to fulfill our obligation 
оор ое Сет тостой 
lives to protect the ideals and people of our 
9 
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H.R. — 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ''Veterans' 
Burial Benefits Act of 1991”. 

SEC. 2. ELIGIBILITY FOR BURIAL ALLOWANCE. 

Subsection (a) of section 902 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(а) Where а veteran dies— 

“(1) of a service-connected disability; or 

*(2) who was— 

“(А)а veteran of any war; 

"(B) discharged from the active military, 
naval, or air service for а disability incurred 
or aggravated in line of duty; or 

**(C) in receipt of (or but for the receipt of 
retirement pay would have been entitled to) 
disability compensation; 
the Secretary, in the Secretary's discretion, 
having due regard to the circumstances in 
each case, may рау а sum not exceeding $400 
to such person as the Secretary prescribes to 
cover the burial and funeral expenses of the 
deceased veteran and the expense of prepar- 
ing the body and transporting it to the place 
of burial. For the purpose of this subsection, 
the term 'veteran' includes a person who 
died during а period deemed to be active 


. military, naval, or air service under section 


106(c) of this title.“. 
SEC. 3. INCREASE IN THE BURIAL PLOT ALLOW- 
АМ 


Paragraphs (1) апа (2) of section 903(b) of 
title 38, United States Code, are amended by 
striking out ''$150" each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof 8800. 


A COMPREHENSIVE TEST BAN 
HON. WAYNE OWENS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Speaker, with over 
400,000 American men and women preparing 
for battle in the Persian Gulf, the words "nu- 
clear proliferation" have suddenly entered the 
lexicon of this administration. President Bush 
called it "one of the greatest risks to the sur- 
vival of mankind." Moreover, he cites Iraq's 
aggressive campaign to develop nuclear 
weapons as the principal rationale for attack- 
ing sooner, rather than later. 

This is all very puzzling in light of the ad- 
ministration's adamant opposition to a com- 
prehensive test ban, a measure that would un- 
questionably slow the engine of nuclear com- 
petition and reduce obscenely wasteful military 
spending. This position not only undermines 
consensus on the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty, it weakens the credibility of our com- 
mitment to end the nuclear arms race. 
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will be more effective in controlling the ramp- 
ant spread of nuclear weapons than a com- 
prehensive test ban [or СТВ), an ac- 

in the Limited Test Ban Treaty of 
1963, the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty of 
1968, and the Threshold Test Ban Treaty of 
1974. This goal was further underscored in the 
fiscal year 1991 Defense authorization bill, 
which expressed the sense of the Congress 
that 

* * * the United States shares a special re- 
sponsibility with the Soviet Union to con- 
tinue the bilateral nuclear testing talks to 
achieve further limitations on nuclear test- 
ing, including the achievement of a verifi- 
able comprehensive test ban. 

Contrary to the view that a comprehensive 
test ban is of minor concern to the parties of 
the Limited Test Ban Treaty [LTBT], a majority 
of signatories are convening a special amend- 
ment conference in New York from January 7- 
18, to consider amending the treaty to prohibit 
underground nuclear explosions. Not only 
does the Bush administration continue to op- 
pose a CTB amendment, it conveyed to the 
41 countries that requested the conference 
that calling the meeting itself represented an 
"unfriendly act." 

Of the three nations with veto power over 
the proposed CTB amendment, only the So- 
viet Union pledged to support a comprehen- 
sive test ban. Regrettably, Great Britain and 
the United States maintain that nuclear testing 
must continue as long as national security de- 
pends on nuclear deterrence. 

This view stubbornly ignores an improved 
ability to simulate nuclear effects, advances in 
verification technology, and greatly expanded 
Soviet openness. Moreover, recent improve- 
ments in stockpile reliability, security, and 
safety warrant a new assessment of the costs 
and benefits of a comprehensive test ban to 
nuclear deterrence and national security. They 
also warrant the planned phaseout over this 
decade of many older nuclear warheads, 
which were designed before recent advances 
in safety and security occurred. 

Continued opposition to a CTB jeopardizes 
the future of the nuclear Nonproliferation Trea- 
ty (NPT], which must be extended in 1995. As 
was evidenced at the recent NPT Review con- 
ference, a majority of the parties are becoming 
increasingly disgruntled with the U.S. position. 
Without clear progress toward a CTB by 1995, 
the treaty may be extended for only a short 
period, and may ultimately lapse. Such an out- 
come would destroy the very foundation of the 
regime to prevent the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 
The Limited Test Ban Treaty Amendment 
Conference in January offers an opportunity to 
expand and fortify the international non- 
proliferation regime. Because a comprehen- 
sive test ban amendment would apply to all 
parties to the Limited Test Ban Treaty, pas- 
sage would include "threshold states" not cur- 
rently bound by the Nonproliferation Treaty in 
a uniform, nondiscriminatory agreement. 

More importantly, it offers a chance for the 
United States to assume a proper leadership 
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role in efforts to contain the spread of nuclear 
weapons. To ignore this in favor of developing 
a third generation of exotic nuclear weapons is 
to ignore the national interest and the real op- 
portunities for a new world order. 

І strongly urge my colleagues to support this 
resolution, and send a strong signal to the 
President during the amendment conference 
this month. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE FAMILY 
AND MEDICAL LEAVE ACT 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, today | am reintro- 
ducing the Family and Medical Leave Act. It is 
the same bipartisan compromise that passed 
the House of Representatives on May 10, 
1990, by a comfortable margin. This year, 
after more than 6 years of trying, | believe we 
will finally see this bill become law. 

The Family and Medical Leave Act provides 
jobs security at times of great family or medi- 
cal need. The bill allows an employee to take 
up to 12 weeks per year of unpaid leave for 
the birth or adoption of a child, the care of a 
seriously ill member of the immediate family, 
or the serious illness of the employee. Any 
preexisting health insurance arrangements 
must be continued during the leave period, 
and the employee must be reinstated into the 
same or an equivalent position upon return 
from leave. Small employers—those with less 
than 50 employees—are exempt from cov- 
erage of the bill. Extensive medical certifi- 
cation is required to confirm a serious illness. 
To be covered, an employee is required to 
have been employed by the employer for at 
least 1 year. Part-time employees, those work- 
ing on an average less than 20 hours a week, 
are not covered by the bill. 

The bill that | am introducing today was 
passed by both the House and Senate last 
year. The majority of the Congress has al- 
ready spoken on the need for this legislation. 
More importantly, the American public wants 
this bill to become law. 

The legislation that we see today is a result 


employers alike, we have arrived at a modest, 
bipartisan, compromise that balances a work- 


ments in operating a successful business. 

between the leave policy in this 
the rest of the world has contin- 
Recently we learned that Eu- 
likely to substantially strengthen its 
ly leave policies. Why is it that families the 
world over seem to get better treatment than 
do families in this country? We certainly pro- 
our families. There is no 
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rhetoric with action. We simply cannot say that 
we care as much about families here as they 
do there until we show it with our actions. 

Europe is strengthening its law not only be- 
cause it helps families but also because it is 
good business. They realize the importance of 
investing in the work force to remain competi- 
tive. Productivity and efficiency requires tend- 
ing to the needs of the work force. Family 
needs are one of the most pressing concerns 
of today's workers. Our competitors are tend- 
ing to these needs, we are not. Far from hurt- 
ing our competitiveness as some have main- 
tained, establishing a leave standard will help 
us compete. 

President Bush vetoed this legislation in 
June of last year. It is my belief the President 
will reevaluate his opposition. Hopefully my 
colleagues, who have strongly supported the 
bill throughout the many years of compromise, 
will prevail on the President to reconsider. 
Hopefully the newly designated Secretary of 
Labor, who as a House member voted for the 
bill and voted to override the President's veto, 
will help the President reevaluate his position. 
Perhaps the fact that a growing majority of the 
American people strongly support this bill will 
encourage the President to take a second 
look. Because of the great value the President 
places on the family, he should be for the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the Family and Medical Leave 
Act is a bill that everyone in Congress should 
be able to support. | hope that we will see it 
move through the legislative process quickly in 
the 102d Congress. 


INTRODUCTION OF OMNIBUS 
SMALL BUSINESS LEGISLATION 


HON. ANDY IRELAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, as we begin the 
102d Congress 1 would like to take this оррог- 
tunity to salute those men and women who 
were such an integral part of our recent dec- 
ade long economic recovery and who will be 
the foundation of the next economic upswing. 
| am talking about our Nation's job producers, 
innovators, and a major portion of our very so- 
cial fabric—our small business community. In 
recognition of this vital economic segment 
today | will introduce an omnibus small busi- 
ness bill. | do this each Congress and it has 
been very rewarding. For example, over the 
last 2 years working with other Members in 
both Houses of Congress, we were able to 
see many issues | had raised addressed by 
various committees including a new White 
House Conference on Small Business, cov- 
erage of the Internal Revenue Service under 
the Regulatory Flexibility Act, and a study to 
address the remarkable small business infor- 
mation system developed by the European 
Community. 

Last year, the House Republican Research 
Committee's Small Business Opportunities 
Task Force, which | was fortunate to chair, 
worked with the small business community to 
develop a set of small business legislative pri- 
orities. | shared the resulting "Small Business 
Policy Statement" with more than 8,000 small 
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businesses around the country, and asked for 
their review and comment. The response was 
оме! Б 
The largest number of comments came оп 
the issue of health care. Letter after lettter 
cited the lack of affordable health care as the 
number one small-business problem. “We not 
only cannot find affordable health insurance, 
but it is getting more difficult to find health in- 
surance companies at all," said one company. 
"Our business health insurance policies have 
had rate increases every 6 months for the last 
year-and-a-half, and we have never had a 
claim," related another firm. "Health care 
costs are going to put us out of business if 
something is not done," laments yet another 
small business owner. Clearly, we in Congress 
must do something to address this problem. 

The general business environment is also of 
vital concern to the small businesses we 
heard from. "We always want to comply with 
Government regulations, but the most difficult 
part is understanding what the Government 
wants and trying to translate that into some- 
thing the company can operate within," one 
company wrote. "It is very difficult for a small 
business to meet all the demands that are re- 
quired by law." 

Another firm contends that "We are top- 
heavy with out-of-touch bureaucracies in this 
country * * *" "We spend 50 percent of our 
office time on records and filing paperwork for 
the State and Federal Government," says an- 
other. "Government has grown so large that it 
does not see itself as a servant of its citizens 
anymore. It's like them against us. Govern- 
ment needs to work with private enterprise to 
make America competitive in the world. Those 
who are willing to take a risk to start a busi- 
ness and therefore provide jobs for other citi- 
zens should be helped, not hindered at every 
turn," concludes another frustrated small busi- 
ness owner. 

These small businesses are sending a mes- 
sage to Congress loud and clear; they care 
about their employees, they want to do some- 
thing about the social problems we face in this 
country, and they want to be responsible, ac- 
tive members of their communities and our 
country. But we in Congress must work with 
the small business community to build legisla- 
tive solutions that stimulate and encourage 
small business participation and cooperation. 
We need to reject failed bureaucratic ap- 
proaches to governing, and to offer pro-active 
strategies for dealing with the issues we face 
as a nation in a way that complements free- 
market initiatives rather than competing with 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, the ideas contained in my om- 
nibus bill are for the most part not new. Many 
of them have been introduced by either myself 
or other Members before in various forms. All 
the issues are important however and deserve 
our attention. | will briefly describe the seven 
titles of the bill and my intentions. 

First, | propose to raise the status of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Administra- 
tion to Cabinet level. As the President's prin- 
cipal adviser on all matters relating to small 
business the Administrator would be extremely 
valuable at all Cabinet sessions devoted to 
various economic questions confronting the 
Nation. This elevation would merely mean a 
small adjustment in the Administrators pay 


racy or Federal expenditures. Should not small 
business have a voice where it counts the 
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advocacy for the Small Business Administra- 
tion conduct a study on the impact of the Fed- 
eral Government upon small business. This 


burden of all other Federal agencies by agen- 
cy. We often in the Congress talk about the 
burden the Federal Government imposes on 
the small business community. However to 
date we have never really sat down to actually 
quantify this burden. 1 suspect the burden is 
far more serious than we know and each suc- 


Fourth, | propose as did some Senators in 
the waning days and nights of the 101st Con- 
gress that the Internal Revenue Service be 
prohibited from the retroactive application of 
regulations and rulings unless specifically di- 
rected to do so by the Congress. Recently in 
this country agents have fanned out across 
the land and have been badgering innocent 
business people over all types of regulations— 
independent contractors being but one exam- 
ple. People have products to produce and 
businesses to run. We need one clear set of 
rules to play the game. We do not need 
changing rules or rules which are explained 
and enforced years after the fact. 

Fifth, | propose as many of us in Congress 
have in the past to allow self-employed indi- 
viduals to deduct 100-percent of their health 
insurance costs. Why should they be treated 
differently from other business enterprises? 
Fair is fair. Is only a 25-percent deduction any 
way to encourage health coverage? 

Sixth, | believe it would be a positive move 
for business development to increase the 
number of S corporation shareholders. At 
present we allow the entity to have a maxi- 
mum of 35 shareholders. 1 would propose we 
increase the number to 50. 

Finally, we must act on a great error which 
Congress committed during the rewrite of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. The small 
business exemption was left out. This must be 
corrected. | am reintroducing a Senate pro- 
posal from last authored by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee the Honorable DALE BUMP- 
ERS. We cannot delay on this issue as action 
is required by April 1 due to the next proposed 
wage increase. 
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Mr. Speaker, | have no pride of authorship 
over any legislation | introduce. | am however 
in touch with the Nation's small business com- 
munity and | believe | have a fair knowledge 
of what issues demand our attention. | would 
hope this omnibus bill could be called a well- 
intentioned effort to call every Member's atten- 
tion to several matters of interest to us all. 


WHY OFFICIAL ENGLISH? 
HON. BILL EMERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, in the RECORD 
of November 2, 1990, my colleague Rep- 
resentative JOSE SERRANO rose in 
to the Language of Government Act. He listed 
several reasons on which he based his objec- 
tions. | must point out, however, that my col- 
league from New York is sorely mistaken 
about both the intent and the legal effect of 
the Language of Government Act. 

Mr. SERRANO terms the Language of Gov- 
ernment Act ап "English-only" proposal. To 
the contrary, supporters of the Language of 
Government Act strongly support and encour- 
age the teaching and maintenance of other 


juages. 

Mr. SERRANO points to the uniqueness of 
American citizens in that “we do not share a 
common race, religion, or ethnicity.” This is 
absolutely correct—and absolutely why we 
must all be able to communicate with each 
other if we are to live as neighbors in peace. 

Mr. SERRANO suggests that when this bill 
becomes law, English will be “the only accept- 
able mode of expression.” This is untrue. 
Every linguistic mode of expression is accept- 
able; diverse language skills are encouraged. 
What English will be is the one language that 
everyone can count on. No matter what part of 
the country a citizen travels to, he or she 
should be able to speak to the fellow Ameri- 
cans who live there. 

Mr. SERRANO disparages the American melt- 
ing pot. We are not homogeneous, but we are 
a single Nation. We are Americans. We are 
German-Americans, we аге Найіап-Атегі- 
cans, we are Korean-Americans, we are Chi- 
nese-Americans, and we are Native-Ameri- 
cans, but we are Americans first and foremost, 
and our language has been our common 
bond 


Mr. SERRANO attributes the motivation be- 
hind the Language of Government Act to the 
alleged fear that English is somehow endan- 
gered. This allegation makes no sense. As he 
says, 96 percent of the population speak Eng- 
lish. Why should we think it is endangered? 
We are rather concerned with the 4 percent 
that do not speak English. Look at those num- 
bers: For every 24 Americans who speak Eng- 
lish, 1 does not. How can the one ever expect 
to succeed in the English-speaking society, to 
compete with the other 24, to partake of the 
vast opportunities in our country, unless she 
or he speaks the language of the others? How 
can one fully participate in the political and so- 
cial debates in our Nation if one’s information 
must be sifted through a language filter? Quite 
simply, he or she cannot fully participate. 
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Mr. SERRANO accuses the Language of 
Government Act of interfering with the medical 
treatment of an ill patient and denying a fair 
hearing to a suspected criminal. This argu- 
ment is totally groundless; it is but another at- 
tempt to distort the true meaning of and moti- 
vation behind the bill. The language of the bill 


victims of crimes or criminal defendants." 

The intent of the bill is clear, and if these 
precise words are cloudy, we'll find words that 
aren't. The purpose of the Language of Gov- 
ernment Act is to ensure that we have a com- 
mon medium—a common language—through 
which we can all communicate. We need to be 
able to talk to each other; no one should be 
left out. This is a goal which will hinder no one 
and help us all. 


THE COMMISSION ON CLOSURE 
AND RELOCATION OF THE 
LORTON  CORRECTIONAL  COM- 
PLEX 


HON. FRANK R. WOLF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation to establish а 21-member 
commission to develop a plan for closure of 
the Lorton Correctional Complex by the year 
2010 and for the establishment of new 
"model" prison facilities to be located at sites 
within the District of Columbia. 

The commission will have 21 members, 9 
appointed by the mayor of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Sharon Pratt Dixon, 9 appointed by 
Fairfax County, and 3 appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

The commission will have three responsibil- 
ities: 

First, developing a plan for closing Lorton by 
the year 2010, including identifying options for 
the use of the land now occupied by the pris- 
on such as perhaps a community park. 

Second, developing a plan for new model 
prison facilities located in the District of Co- 
lumbia to replace Lorton. 

The new prison should be a model prison. 
It should incorporate the most advanced, pro- 
gressive, and imaginative ideas in the field of 
corrections in both design and operation. It 
should be an example from which other prison 
systems across the country can draw new 
ideas and solutions and should be an institu- 
боп which others, throughout the country, 
seek to emulate. 

Model programs in alcohol and drug abuse 
treatment, education, vocational training, and 
rehabilitation must be included in the new fa- 
cilities. The newest thinking in the area of pris- 
on industries should also be incorporated so 
that inmates develop skills that will enable 
them to secure jobs upon leaving prison. 

Third, identifying steps for improving oper- 
ations at Lorton before it is closed. If new fa- 
cilities are needed before Lorton is closed, 
then they should be constructed with a sec- 
ondary use in mind such as a community col- 


can be accomplished. 


Mr. Speaker, over 80 years ago President 
Theodore Roosevelt pointed out serious prob- 
lems at the jail in the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding overcrowding and widespread inmate 
idleness. 

Today these same conditions are present at 
the Lorton complex and | believe we һауе an 
obligation to see what can be done. 

| encourage Members to join me in support- 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Commission 
on Closure and Relocation of the Lorton Cor- 
rectiona] Complex Act.” 

SEC. 2. ESTABLISHMENT. 

There is established а commission to be 
known as the Commission on Closure and 
Relocation of the Lorton Correctional Com- 
plex (in this Act referred to as the Commis- 
sion”). 

SEC. 3. DUTIES OF COMMISSION. 

The Commission shall carry out the follow- 
ing: 

(1) COMPREHENSIVE PLAN FOR CLOSING THE 
LORTON CORRECTIONAL COMPLEX BY 2010.--Ве- 
cause of the serious operational and safety 
problems at the Lorton Correctional Com- 
plex which adversely affect the inmates of 
the complex, employees of the District of Co- 
lumbia Department of Corrections, and resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia апа Fairfax 
County, Virginia, the Commission shall de- 
velop a comprehensive plan for closing the 
Lorton Correctional Complex by the year 
2010 апа in the plan shall identify and rec- 
ommend options for the use of the land оп 
which the complex is located. 

(2) PLAN FOR NEW PRISON FACILITIES LO- 
CATED WITHIN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.— 
The Commission shall develop а comprehen- 
sive plan for the establishment of new model 
prison facilities within the District of Co- 
lumbia to replace the Lorton Correctional 
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Complex when it is closed in accordance with 
the plan developed under paragraph (1). The 
plan shall identify and recommend— 

(A) appropriate sites for the new prison fa- 
cilities, 

(B) strategies for financing, including Fed- 
eral funding for, the new facilities, 

(C) plans for expeditiously phasing in the 
operations of the new facilities, and 

(D) plans for ensuring that the new facili- 
ties will be models in education, vocational 
training, and rehabilitation of the inmates of 
the facilities. 

(3) STEPS FOR IMPROVING OPERATIONS AT 
THE LORTON CORRECTIONAL COMPLEX.—The 
Commission, using existing knowledge, re- 
Sources and experience, shall identify and 
recommend appropriate strategies for im- 
proving the effectiveness and safety of oper- 
ations at the Lorton Correctional Complex 
before it is closed under the plan developed 
under paragraph (1) and the new facilities 
are established under the plan developed 
under paragraph (2). 


SEC. 4. MEMBERSHIP. 

(a) NUMBER AND APPOINTMENT.—The Com- 
mission shall be composed of 21 members ap- 
pointed as follows: 

(1) The Fairfax County Board of Super- 
visors shall appoint 9 members. 

(2) The Mayor of the District of Columbia 
8hall appoint 9 members. 

(3) The President shall appoint 3 members. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTAIN MEMBERS.— 

(1) MEMBERS APPOINTED BY THE FAIRFAX 
COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS,—of the mem- 
bers of the Commission appointed under sub- 
section (a)(1)— 

(A) at least one member shall be an indi- 
vidual who is a member of а local civic asso- 
ciation in northern Virginia, 

(B) at least one member shall be ап em- 
ployee of the Virginia Department of Correc- 
tions who is knowledgeable about the estab- 
lishment of new prison facilities, 

(C) at least one member shall be а member 
of the Fairfax County Board of Supervisors, 

(D) at least one member shall be a member 
of & chamber of commerce in northern Vir- 
ginia, 

(E) at least one member shall be an em- 
ployee of the Fairfax County Sheriff's De- 
partment, and 

(F) at least one member shall be an em- 
ployee of the Fairfax County Police Depart- 
ment. 

(2) MEMBERS APPOINTED BY THE MAYOR OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—Of the members 
of the Commission appointed under sub- 
section (a)(2)— 

(A) at least one member shall be a member 
of а local civic association in the District of 
Columbia, 

(B) at least one member shall be an em- 
ployee of the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Corrections who is knowledgeable 
about the establishment of new prison facili- 
ties, 

(C) at least one member shall be either the 
Mayor of the District of Columbia or a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia City Council, 

(D) at least one member shall be a member 
of a chamber of commerce in the District of 
Columbia or the Washington Board of Trade, 
and 

(E) at least 2 members shall be employees 
of the District of Columbia Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department. 

(3) MEMBERS APPOINTED BY THE PRESI- 
DENT.—Of the members of the Commission 
appointed under subsection (a)(3)— 

(A) one member shall be the Director of 
the Bureau of Prisons, and 
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(B) one member shall be the Director of the 
National Institute of Corrections. 

(c) CONTINUATION OF MEMBERSHIP.— 

(1) GENERAL RULE.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), if a member was appointed to 
the Commission because the member was an 
officer or employee of any government or if 
member is appointed to the Commission and 
later becomes an officer or employee of a 
government, that member may continue as a 
member for not longer than the 30-day period 
beginning on the date that member ceases to 
be such an officer or employee or becomes 
such an officer or employee, as the case may 
be. 
(2) EXCEPTION.—Service as a member of the 
Commission shall not be discontinued be- 
cause of paragraph (1) if an individual has 
served as a member of the Commission for 
not less than 3 months. 

(d) TERMS.—Each member of the Commis- 
sion shall be appointed for the life of the 
Commission. 

(e) VACANCIES.—Any member appointed to 
fill а vacancy occurring before the ехріга- 
tion of the term for which the member's 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
only for the remainder of that term. A mem- 
ber may serve after the expiration of that 
member's term until a successor has taken 
office. A vacancy in the Commission shall be 
filled in the manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(f) COMPENSATION.—Members of the Com- 
mission may not receive additional pay, al- 
lowances, or benefits by reason of their serv- 
ісе on the Commission. 

(g) QUORUM.—11 members of the Commis- 
sion shall constitute a quorum but a lesser 
number may hold hearings. 

(h) CHAIRPERSON; VICE CHAIRPERSON.—The 
Chairperson and Vice Chairperson of the 
Commission shall be elected by a majority of 
the members of the Commission. 

SEC. 5. DIRECTOR AND STAFF OF COMMISSION; 
EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS. 

(а) DIRECTOR.—The Commission shall, 
without regard to section 5311(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, have a Director who 
shall be appointed by the Commission and 
paid at the rate of basic pay payable for level 
III of the Executive Schedule. 

(b) APPOINTMENT AND PAY OF STAFF.—The 
Commission may appoint personnel as it 
considers appropriate without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 
erning appointment to the competitive serv- 
ice. Such personnel shall be paid in accord- 
ance with the provisions of chapter 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates. 

(c) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Com- 
mission may procure temporary and inter- 
mittent services under section 3109(b) of 
title, United States Code. 

(d) STAFF OF FEDERAL AGENCIES.—Upon re- 
quest of the Commission, the head of any 
Federal department or agency may detail, on 
а reimbursable basis, any of the personnel of 
that department or agency to the Commis- 
sion to assist it in carrying out its duties 
under section 3. 

SEC. 6. POWERS OF COMMISSION. 

(а) HEARINGS AND SESSIONS.—The Commis- 
sion may, for the purpose of carrying out 
this Act, hold hearings, sit and act at times 
and places, take testimony, receive evidence 
as the Commission considers appropriate. 
The Commission may administer oaths or af- 
firmations to witnesses appearing before it. 

(b) POWERS OF MEMBERS AND AGENTS.—Any 
member or agent of the Commission may, if 
authorized by the Commission, take any ас- 
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tion which the Commission is authorized to 
take by this section. 

(c) INFORMATION.—The Commission may se- 
cure directly from any department or agency 
of the United States information necessary 
to enable it to carry out section 3. Upon re- 
quest of the Chairperson or Vice Chairperson 
of the Commission, the head of that depart- 
ment or agency shall furnish that informa- 
tion to the Commission to the extent other- 
wise permitted by law. 

(4) GIFTS AND DONATIONS.—The Commis- 
sion may accept, use, and dispose of gifts or 
donations of services or property. 

(е) МАП8.--Тһе Commission may use the 
United States mails in the same manner and 
under the same conditions as other depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States. 

(f) ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SERVICES.— 
The Administrator of General Services shall 
provide to the Commission, on a reimburs- 
able basis, such administrative support serv- 
ices as the Commission may request. 

SEC, 7, REPORTS, 

(a) INTERIM REPORTS.—The Commission 
shall submit to the Fairfax County Board of 
Supervisors, the Mayor of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and appropriate committees of Con- 
gress interim reports. Such reports shall be 
submitted at the end of the 6th and 12th 
month after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

(b) FINAL REPORT.—The Commission shall 
transmit a final report to the Fairfax County 
Board of Supervisors, the Mayor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the President, and appro- 
priate committees of the Congress not later 
than 18 months after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. The final report shall con- 
tain & detailed statement of the findings and 
conclusions of the Commission, together 
with its recommendations for legislation or 
&dministrative actions it considers appro- 
priate. 

SEC. 8. TERMINATION. 

Тһе Commission shall terminate 90 days 
after submitting its final report pursuant to 
section 7. 

SEC. 9. AUTHORIZATION. 

To carry out this Act there is authorized 
to be appropriated an amount not to exceed 
$1,000,000. 


AGING AIRCRAFT SAFETY ACT OF 
1991 


HON. JAMES L. OBERSTAR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, today, Public 
Works and Transportation Committee Chair- 
man ROBERT A. ROE, JOHN PAUL HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT, the ranking minority member on the 
committee, WILLIAM F. CLINGER, Jr., the rank- 
ing minority member on the Aviation Sub- 
committee, and myself introduced the Aging 
Aircraft Safety Act of 1991. 

This legislation is identical to Н.Н. 3774 
which passed the House in the 101st Con- 
gress by à voice vote on the Suspension Cal- 
endar on July 16, 1990. Unfortunately, the 
Senate did not take up the measure, and it did 
not become law. 

The bill directs the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration to implement rules to further ensure 
that older airliners are safe and airworthy by 
directing a special inspection of older aircraft 
focused on the problems associated with age. 
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Ever since the Aloha Airlines accident in 
May 1988 when the top of an older Boeing 
737 ripped off because of metal fatigue and 
cracking not spotted in routine inspection and 
maintenance, the Government agencies re- 
sponsible for aviation safety and the airline 
and aircraft manufacturing industries have re- 
doubled their efforts to ensure the safety of 
aging aircraft. 

The FAA and the industry are to be com- 
mended for the aggressive action taken to en- 
sure that necessary repairs and inspections of 
older aircraft are accomplished. This bill builds 
a further safety redundancy into the system al- 
ready established. By requiring a special safe- 
ty inspection focused on aging aircraft issues 
and problems when the aircraft is down for 
heavy maintenance checks after its 15th year 
of life, the traveling public can be assured de- 
finitively that all that needs to be done to keep 
older aircraft flying safely has been done. 

For further, more detailed information on the 
aging aircraft issues and the legislation, | refer 
you to committee hearing publication 101—25 
and the House committee report on last year's 
bill, 101—606. 

The following is a section-by-section de- 
scription of the bill: 

Section 1 provides a short title, the Aging 
Aircraft Safety Act of 1990.” 

Section 2(a) directs the FAA Adminis- 
trator to initiate a rulemaking not later 
than 180 days after enactment to assure the 
continuing airworthiness of aging aircraft. 

Section 2(b)(1) requires the Administrator, 
pursuant to the rule, to make inspections 
and reviews of each aircraft's records to per- 
mit a determination that the aircraft is in 
safe condition and properly maintained. 

Section 2(b)(2) provides that these inspec- 
tions shall be carried out as part of an air- 
craft’s heavy maintenance checks after 15 
years of service. 

Section 2(b)3) provides that these inspec- 
tions shall be conducted as are other inspec- 
tions under existing law, specifically pursu- 
ant Section 601(a)(3)(c) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act which provides that the Adminis- 
trator shall establish the manner in which 
inspections shal] be conducted, including at 
the Administrator’s discretion, inspections 
and reports by properly qualified private per- 
sons. 

Section 2(d) provides that the rule should 
establish the procedures to be followed in 
conducting the required inspections. 

Section 2(e) requires air carriers to make 
aircraft and records available for the re- 
quired inspections. 

Section 3 directs the Administrator to es- 
tablish three aircraft maintenance safety 
programs: 

(1) A program to verify that air carriers 
are maintaining their aircraft in accordance 
with programs approved by FAA. 

(2) A program to provide training and en- 
hanced participation of FAA inspectors and 
engineers in conducting corrosion and metal 
fatigue inspections. 

(3) A program to ensure that air carriers 
demonstrate either commitment and tech- 
nical competence to assure the airworthiness 
of their aircraft. 


If you wish to become a cosponsor of this 
bill, have your staff contact the Aviation Sub- 
committee staff at extension 59161. 
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ENTERPRISE ZONE LEGISLATION 


HON. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, | am 
today i 


Enterprise Zone Tax Incentive Act of 1991, 
very similar to which | 
last year (H.R. 5190), is designed to aid those 


The legislation introduced today represents 
a comprehensive effort to improve the 
nomic and personal quality of life in 
areas of the country. It would provide direct 
Federal incentives for employment, child care, 
housing, health insurance, and capital invest- 
ment. The bill also recognizes that direct Fed- 
eral tax incentives alone will not overcome the 
poverty and stagnation in many of these 
areas. Businesses want to operate in safe 
communities, with access to markets and 
quality schools and housing to attract good 
and long-term workers. In addition, 
businesses and others may not have the prof- 
its necessary to use Federal tax incentives. 
This legislation would award extra Federal tax 
incentives to those communities demonstrating 
a financial commitment to their own develop- 
ment in the form of crime prevention, infra- 
structure, property and sales tax abatements, 
and loans or grants to small business. 

It remains essential that we find a way to in- 
ject new capital investment into these impov- 
erished areas. We must create a climate in 
which new businesses can develop and exist- 
ing businesses can remain and thrive in an 
enterprise zone. This legislation would allow 
the deferral of an individual's capital gain on 
the sale of any asset wherever located if it is 
reinvested in an enterprise zone. It would less- 
en part of the risk of investing in an unproven 
enterprise zone business by making losses re- 
alized on stock or debt or those businesses 
fully deductible against ordinary income. 

Because | believe strongly that communities 
benefit when people live where they work, this 
legislation also would give small businesses 
tax credits for employing workers who live in 
the zone. It also would give businesses credits 
for providing these same residents with health 
insurance. It would encourage child care facili- 
ties, either in the parents' apartment building 
or place of work. It would assist the rehabilita- 
tion of existing buildings which may now sit 
idle or underused. The more resources a 
State or local government is willing to dedicate 
to an area, the more likely the area could be 
designated an enterprise zone and the more 
tax incentives the zone could receive. The bill 
also helps the local community get the most 


about ош ability to solve many of the prob- 

lems of those least able to help themselves, ! 

believe that we can provide some hope for a 

brighter future through these benefits and in- 
ntives. 


be used for each enterprise zone. The cap is 

to limit the cost of this legislation 
roughly to the revenue cost the administration 
attached to its own enterprise zone proposal 
in 1990. The cap has been set based upon 
preliminary revenue estimates of the revenue 
impact of this legislation, and some further ad- 
justment of the cap amount may be required 
at the time such revenue estimates are re- 
fined. These limits are the only way that the 
Government can be certain that the costs of 
this legislation will not skyrocket beyond both 
our willingness and our ability to fund the pro- 
gram. Like all other legislation, if enterprise 
zone incentives are enacted, they must be 
fully financed under the pay-as-you-go budg- 
etary discipline. 

І know that it will not be easy to enact this 
legislation. It will be controversial. Some wish 
to provide no special incentives to help the 
most needy pull themselves out of the spiral of 
poverty. Others, who may wish to help, would 
go about it in a very different way. | sincerely 
hope that we can work out our differences, 
and enact this legislation as expeditiously as 
possible in the 102d Congress. By introducing 
this legislation today, | hope to move the de- 
bate forward toward that successful conclu- 
sion. 


CLAY AND HORTON SPONSOR LEG- 
ISLATION TO PROMOTE FULL 
CITIZENSHIP OF FEDERAL AND 
POSTAL WORKERS 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, today my good 
friend and colleague on the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, FRANK HORTON, 
and | are introducing the Federal Employees’ 
Political Activities Act of 1991. In doing so, we 
are continuing a bipartisan effort to restore to 
3 million Federal and postal employees the 
right to freely and fully exercise the most basic 
right of American citizenship, the right to 
choose their government. 

The Hatch Act is among the most ignoble 
laws ever enacted in this country. It precludes 
Federal and postal employees from speaking 
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at political gatherings, from serving as dele- 
gates to political conventions, from circulating 


are precluded 
other organized activity to make their political 
views and desires known. Today, there are 
over 3,000 separate regulatory rulings inter- 
preting and enforcing the Hatch Act. 

In the face of this regulatory morass, Fed- 
eral and postal workers have little idea as to 
just what constitutes unlawful political activity 
under the Hatch Act. To the extent that the 
law serves any end at all today, it serves to 
intimidate and discourage Federal and postal 
employees from engaging in any political ac- 
tivity; and, regrettably, both Democratic and 
Republican administrations have sought to use 
the law to muzzle perceived opponents. The 
incoherent and irrational restrictions of the law, 
coupled with its inconsistent, biased enforce- 
ment, are justification enough for its reform. 
There is, however, a greater imperative for re- 
visiting this statute. 

The severity of the restrictions on the free- 
dom of speech and freedom of assembly of 
Federal and postal employees imposed by the 
Hatch Act should be more readily apparent to 
us, assembled in this House, than perhaps 
any other group of Americans. We, even more 
than others, understand that voting is merely 
the bottom line of a complex political process. 
The events that proceed it, the months of ex- 
pressing views; persuading friends, neighbors 
and relatives; the telephone and house to 
house canvassing; the organizing at the coun- 
ty, ward, and precinct levels; the neighbor- 
hoods teas, precinct caucuses, and county 
conventions; these are the nuts and bolts of a 
successful campaign. These are the means by 
which one truly makes one's voice heard іп 
this country, and it is these very means of ex- 
pression that are denied to Federal and postal 
employees. 

Our bill ensures that Federal and postal em- 
ployees, as well as the public, shall be able to 
freely choose, without fear of intimidation, 
whether they wish to participate in the politics 
of their country, be it local, State, or national. 
It better protects Federal and postal employ- 
ees from the coercion and intimidation іп- 
tended to force political involvement, the kind 
of abuse the Hatch Act sought to redress. It 
also frees Federal and postal employees to 
engage in otherwise lawful political activity on 
their own time, and thus ends the coercive 
gag imposed upon them by the Hatch Act 
today. 

The legislation we are introducing today is 
identical to the Hatch Act reform bill passed 
overwhelmingly by the House in the 10151 
Congress. Except for technical corrections ne- 
cessitated by of the Whistleblower 
Protection Act of 1989, it is the same legisla- 
tion as the bipartisan compromise originally 
developed by the former ranking Republican 
Member of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, GENE TAYLOR, and myself in the 
100th Congress. 

In the last Congress, the House initially 
passed this bill by a margin of 297 to 90. This 
body reconsidered the bill after it was amend- 
ed by the Senate and passed it again by a 
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margin of 334 to 87. After President Bush ve- 
toed that legislation, we voted to override that 
veto by a margin of 327 to 93. In the Senate, 
they came within two votes of overriding the 
veto. 


100th Congresses. 
Free speech and the right to exercise a 
meaningful voice in the selection of one's gov- 


women, Blacks, or any other group of Amer- 
ican citizens. Clearly, this fact is apparent to 
the American people and to the Congress. ! 
am confident that this Congress will provide 
Federal and postal workers with the full politi- 
cal rights to which they are entitled. 

A summary of the major provisions of the 
bill follows: 

The bill states that it is the policy of the 
Congress that employees should be encour- 
aged to fully exercise their rights to participate 
or not participate in the political process of the 
Nation. The exercise of this right should be 
free and without fear of reprisal or penalty. 

The bill prohibits on-the-job political activity 
on the part of Federal and postal workers. 
Federal employees may not engage in any po- 
litical activity while on duty, in a Federal facil- 
ity, in uniform, or while using any vehicle 
owned or leased by the Government. 

The bill contains strict prohibitions against 
official coercion. Federal employees may not 
use officia! authority or influence to interfere 
with the result of an election or to intimidate 
any individual to vote or not to vote, to give or 
withhold a contribution, or to engage or not 
engage in any political activity. Federal em- 
ployees may not give a political contribution to 
a superior, or give, receive, or solicit a political 
contribution in a Government building. Federal 
employees may not solicit, accept, or receive 
a contribution from, or give a political contribu- 
tion to, any person who has or is seeking a 
contract with the employee's agency, is regu- 
lated by the agency, or has interests which 
may be affected by the performance of the 
employee's duties. This bill retains and con- 
forms the various criminal prohibitions relating 
to elections and political activities contained in 
chapter 29 of title 18, United States Code. 

While retaining strict prohibitions on activi- 
ties that may coerce or intimidate other Fed- 
eral or postal employees or private citizens, 
the bill provides that Federal and postal em- 
ployees may otherwise engage in any legal 
political activity off the job. They may run for 
partisan political office without taking leave as 
long as the campaigning does not interfere 
with the performance of their duties. An em- 
ployee who requests leave without pay or an- 
nual leave for the purpose of running for office 
may only be denied such leave by agency 
management based upon the exigencies of 
the public business. 

The special counsel is authorized to issue 
regulations and to enforce the administrative 
prohibitions concerning politica! activity. Ac- 
tions brought by the special counsel would be 
brought under the general disciplinary action 
procedures of 5 U.S.C. 1215. The Merit Sys- 
tems Protection Board may impose any pen- 
alty provided by that section. Possible pen- 
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alties include fines, debarment from employ- 
ment, removal, and reprimand. 


FBI FIRST AMENDMENT 
PROTECTION ACT 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. Speaker, 
today the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CON- 
YERS] and 1 are introducing legislation to es- 
tablish a principle that should be self-evident: 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation should 
not be investigating first amendment activi- 
ties—taking pictures at demonstrations, 
surveilling religious services, monitoring con- 
ferences—without some direct relevance to 
the investigation of criminal activity. 

In most of its investigations, the FBI does 
focus on investigating criminal conduct. In 
most areas, it opens a case only when it has 
reason to believe that a crime has been or will 
be committed. But in the areas of counterintel- 
ligence and international terrorism, the FBI 
recognizes no such limits. It continues to in- 
vestigate lawful activities of U.S. citizens who 
have contact with foreign nationals or who 
peacefully express support for foreign organi- 
zations. 


In hearings last Congress, we learned that 
the FBI had been interviewing Amnesty Inter- 
national members who wrote to the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington complaining about 
the treatment of political prisoners in the So- 
viet Union. In the wake of the CISPES inves- 
tigation, we learned that the FBI opened cases 
on individuals because they had attended a 
lawful meeting or the showing of a film. The 
GAO reported last year that the FBI had 
opened thousands of cases on similarly tenu- 
ous grounds. 

Without a focus on criminal conduct, it is im- 
possible for the ЕВ! to define the scope and 
purpose of its own investigations. Not only is 
there a chilling effect on first amendment free- 
doms, but there is also a waste of investiga- 
tive resources that could be used more pro- 
ductively. The CISPES case is a perfect ex- 
ample. The ЕВ! monitored marches, meetings, 
rallies, conferences, and demonstrations with- 
out collecting any evidence of Federal crimes. 

In drafting the bill we are introducing today, 
we have been careful to ensure that it will not 
tie the hands of the ҒВІ. Therefore, we have 
adopted the very standard that the ЕВ! has 
followed with great success since 1976 in all 
its investigations of domestic terrorism. Under 
this criminal standard, the ҒВІ has not been 
hampered at all. To the contrary, it has been 
very successful, making important arrests and 
putting numerous members of terrorist groups 
in jail. Thus there is proof that the standards 
in the bill are not onerous. 

The FBI’s counterintelligence апа inter- 
national terrorism missions are important and 
will remain so, but elements of its operations 
in those areas are holdovers from the cold war 
era. The world has changed greatly and the 
FBI needs to keep pace. It needs to refocus 
its efforts to be more effective. The FBI's 
counterintelligence authority stems from a se- 
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ries of vague executive branch directives dat- 
ing back before World War Il. The standards 


This legislation will not hinder the FBI from 
acting to prevent terrorist acts before they 
occur. Under our bill, if the FBI receives credi- 


eign entity. 

The CISPES case, which the FBI itself ad- 
mits got out of hand, occurred because the 
Bureau lacked clear guidelines on how to in- 
vestigate groups that support international ter- 
rorism. Our bill has a simple rule: The FBI can 
investigate support activities that are criminal 
in nature. 


Our bill also addresses the question of what 
to do with the files after a case is closed 
where the FBI improperly collected information 
on first amendment activities. The provision 
ensures that the records may not be circulated 
inside the Bureau and may not be dissemi- 
nated outside the Bureau except to requesters 
under the FOIA and the Privacy Act. Thus, the 
records will be preserved for historical pur- 
poses and will be available to the record sub- 
jects, who have a right to know if they were 
subject to FBI surveillance. 

Americans have a right to express peace- 
fully support for anyone and anything, and 
they should not have the FBI looking over 
their shoulder. The FBI is our Nation’s premier 
law enforcement agency. It should focus on 
what it does best, catching criminals, and 
spies. 


THE FAIR CAMPAIGN ACT OF 1991 


HON. TOBY ROTH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, | have introduced 
legislation to address one of the most serious 
problems facing our government today—the 
declining faith of the public in Congress. 

We need to reestablish public trust and con- 
fidence in this institution—and we need to act 
swiftly. We can accomplish this goal to a large 
degree by finally undertaking comprehensive 
Federal election reform, because our cam- 
paign system is largely at fault for reduced 
public faith. 

The Fair Campaign Act of 1991, which | in- 
troduced today, would allow House candidates 
to run without being rich or tied to special in- 
terests. It also would end the corrosive impact 
of negative campaigning by establishing an 
enforceable set of rules. This legislation also 
would close substantial loopholes in current 
campaign financing laws to give us a fairer, 
more competitive system. 

The costs of campaigns are out of control, 
discouraging too many qualified men and 
women from running for office. | believe that 
candidates should be able to run and win be- 


campaign practices” to 


i 
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Тһе Fair Campaign Act contains several 
other important reforms. The legislation would 
increase restrictions on election-related activi- 
ties by corporations and labor relations. "Soft 
money" is banned and the use of labor dues 
in the political process would be restricted. 
The bill would also improve disclosure of inde- 
pendent expenditures and sponsors of unau- 
thorized political advertising. 

Mr. Speaker, to survive, a democracy must 
maintain an electoral systems that reflects the 
ideals of equality and fairness. Citizens must 
have faith both in their government and in the 
process of electing public officials. Unfortu- 
nately, the reality of today's campaigning, with 
its negativism and special interests, has led to 
an erosion of the American people's belief in 
our system. 

| invite my colleagues in the House to join 
with me to adopt without delay a comprehen- 
sive campaign reform package that will restore 
that faith. 


MAX PIEVSKY: A MAN OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


HON. ROBERT A. BORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay trib- 
ute to my dear friend, the Honorable Max 
Pievsky, on the occasion of his retirement 
from the House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Max was first elected to represent the citi- 
zens of the 174th legislative district in 1966, 
and for the last 14 years, he served with dis- 
tinction as the chairman of the house appro- 
priations committee. 

Among his many accomplishments as ap- 
propriations chairman were: voluntarily open- 


the board of directors of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Retarded Citizens, has served as 
a board member of the Philadelphia Port Cor- 
poration and of We The People 200, Inc. And 
he continues as the untiring and hardworking 
leader of the 54th Ward Democratic Executive 
Committee where he brings government closer 
to the citizens of his neighborhood. 

Max is a member of the Equity Lodge, 
F&AM; the Ludwig Lodge of B'rith Sholom; the 
Steuben Lodge, Knight of Pythias; the Circle 
Square Club; the Pannonia Beneficial Associa- 
tion; and the Shomrim of Philadelphia. 

Max and his lovely wife Shirley are mem- 
bers of the Temple Shalom Congregation. It is 
my deepest hope that Max and Shirley will 
enjoy the additional! time they have to spend 
with their children and grandchildren. 

Mr. Speaker, mere words are not sufficient 
to praise Max Pievsky for his work and dedi- 
cation to the betterment of his neighborhood, 
the city of Philadelphia, and the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. Thank you, Max. 

And thank you, Mr. Speaker, for this oppor- 
tunity to bring to the attention of this people's 
House some of the many accomplishments of 
Max Pievsky, a true man of the people. 


CLAY SPONSORS LEGISLATION TO 
END THE PERMANENT REPLACE- 
MENT OF STRIKING WORKERS 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation to ban the permanent re- 
placement of striking workers. The bill | am in- 
troducing is very similar to legislation | spon- 
sored in the previous Congress, H.R. 3936, 
which had 189 cosponsors. The only dif- 
ference in this year's bill is to include railway 
and airline workers in the bill's coverage. 

When workers strike today for improved 
working conditions, there is a good chance 
they will lose their jobs. Permanently replacing 
workers who strike was deemed lawful by the 
Supreme Court in the Mackay Radio case. 
This deficiency in labor law has remained for 
many years, but has become especially seri- 
ous in recent years as, increasingly, employ- 
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ers have not hesitated to effectively fire strik- 
ing workers. 

The problems spawned by the Mackay 
Radio decision were exacerbated by the Su- 
preme Court's 1989 decision in Trans World 
Airways versus International Federation of 
Flight Attendants. In this decision, the Court 
departed from precedent and decided that em- 
ployers could offer preferential benefits to 
strikers who cross picket lines and return to 
work. The Court condoned a practice it had 
earlier labeled inherently destructive of the 
right to strike. 

The bill | am introducing reverses the 
Mackay Radio case and the TWA case by 
prohibiting the hiring of permanent replace- 
ments during a labor dispute and prohibiting 
discrimination against striking workers return- 
ing to their jobs once the labor dispute is over. 
This year's bill includes coverage of railway 
and airline workers so that the bill will apply to 
all private sector workers covered by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act [NLRA] and the 
Railway Labor Act [RLA]. 

Since 1935, the National Labor Relations 
Act has protected the right of workers to join 
unions and engage in collective bargaining. A 
key protection of the NLRA is the prohibition 
against firing workers for exercising their right 
to join or help organize a union. During а 
strike however, this protection loses its force. 
A strike is the one instance when it is legal to 
replace an employee for supporting union ac- 
tivity 


When the air traffic controllers struck in 
1981, President Reagan fired the striking 
workers and proceeded to hire permanent re- 
placements. His action gave the green light to 
similar actions by private employers. Since 
1981, thousands of workers at Continental Air- 
lines, TWA, the Chicago Tribune, Magic Chef, 
the International Paper Co., and many others 
have suffered the harsh experience of losing 
their jobs to permanent replacements when 
they exercised their right to strike. Repeatedly, 
we have seen communities torn apart as re- 
placements take the jobs of an existing work 
force. The striking workers are legally helpless 
to do anything but look on as they lose their 
jobs. 
Increasingly employers provoke strikes to 
exploit the weakness in the law. The Daily 
News strike in New York City is the latest ex- 
ample of how employers have tried to use 
strikes to get rid of their obligation to bargain. 
Provoking strikes undermines not only basic 
worker rights but also the stability of labor- 
management relations. 

The effective right of workers to withhold 
their labor as leverage during negotiations is 
an essential element of our collective-bargain- 
ing system. As workers have felt increasingly 
unable to strike, faith in collective bargaining 
has been seriously undermined. Legislation is 
needed to restore confidence in the process 
which underlies all of labor law. 

І commend this legislation to the attention of 
my colleagues and urge your support for it. 
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FOR REASONABLE IRS REPORTING 
REQUIREMENTS 


HON. ED JENKINS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, today | am re- 
introducing legislation designed to relieve hun- 
dreds of small businesses from the burden- 
some information reporting requirements im- 
posed by section 6045 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. This legislation will clarify congres- 
sional intent concerning the type of trans- 
actions that are to be reported pursuant to 
section 6045, and it will relieve many small 
coin and precious metal dealers from the un- 
fair treatment that has resulted from inconsist- 
ent Internal Revenue Service [IRS] Regulatory 
and enforcement efforts. 

In 1982, as part of the Tax Equity and Fis- 
cal Responsibility Act [TEFRA], the Internal 
Revenue Code third-party information report- 
ing rules were broadened to require the filing 
of reports by securities brokers and others. 
The IRS, in March 1983, promulgated regula- 
tions for the reporting of transactions occurring 
on or after July 1 of that year. Less than a 
year later the Service recommended modifying 
the regulations. The proposed modifications 
conflict with the regulations promulgated in 
1983, and to this day the Service has neither 
resolved the conflict nor progressed toward 
final action on this matter. 

The IRS has indicated that the reporting re- 
quirements do apply to coin and bullion deal- 
ers and with respect to transactions of any 
size. Testimony received last year by the 
Oversight Subcommittee of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, however, suggests incon- 
sistent application and enforcement of the re- 
porting rules. Some IRS enforcement agents 
require taxpayers to file 1099(b) information 
reports on all transactions, others may ignore 
the rules altogether, while still others appar- 
ently require the reporting of only those trans- 
actions valued above certain arbitrarily estab- 
lished limits, such as the value of 1 ounce of 
gold or of one silver coin. Taxpayers, there- 
fore, have been placed in the impossible posi- 
tion of having to comply with reporting require- 
ments, but of not knowing how to do so. 

Testimony before the Finance Committee 
also indicated that the average cost to a deal- 
er of reporting the subject transactions is $8. 
Reporting costs of very small dealers can be 
considerably higher. One small coin dealer in 
my district told me that his cost of reporting a 
single transaction is as high as $20. Small 
businessmen will either not engage in trans- 
actions were the costs of reporting exceed the 
profit to be earned, or they simply will not re- 
port the transactions and take their chances 
with the IRS. In a case that has been cited 
during the debate on this issue the IRS as- 
sessed a fine against a coin dealer who failed 
to file a 1099(b) report fot the purchase of five 
pre-1963 silver dimes—a transaction valued at 
less than $5. 

This is no way to do business. Third-party 
information reporting can be an important tool 
in tax administration, and the Congress has 
determined that compliance with the tax laws 
demands that the IRS require the reporting of 
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appropriate information. Taxpayers do not ob- 
ject to fair rules and regulations in this regard, 
but they have a right to know, with certainty, 
what the law is and how to with it. 

The legislation | am introducing today will 
provide the necessary degree of certainty. It 
will define "broker" to exclude those who sim- 
ply deal for their own inventory and it will ex- 
empt small transactions from the reporting re- 
quirements by establishing a per transaction 
reporting threshold of $5,000. 

І believe that this proposal offers a fair and 
reasonable solution to this problem, and | urge 
my colleagues to join me in this effort. Mr. 
Speaker, | ask unanimous consent that the full 
test of the bill be printed in the RECORD imme- 
diately following my remarks. 


CHILDREN OF SUBSTANCE ABUSE 
WEEK 


HON. DENNIS M. HERTEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Speaker, today | intro- 
duced a resolution to designate the week of 
February 10-16, 1991, as "Children of Sub- 
stance Abuse Week." 

The resolution follows: 

H.J. RES.— 


Whereas, according to the National Asso- 
ciation for Children of Alcoholics, there are 
over 28 million children of alcoholics in the 
United States, with approximately seven 
million under the age of 18. These children 
represent the innocent victims of alcohol ad- 
diction; 

Whereas alcohol costs our society an esti- 
mated $85 billion each year; 

Whereas scientific evidence supports that 
alcoholism tends to manifest itself in fami- 
lies. Children of alcoholics run a two to four 
times greater risk of developing an addiction 
to alcohol or other drugs; 

Whereas in more than 65 percent of all re- 
ported child abuse cases, alcohol abuse by 
the parental figure was the single most sig- 
nificant factor; 

Whereas children of alcoholics exhibit 
symptoms of depression and anxiety more 
than children of non-alcoholics; 

Whereas young children of alcoholics are 
more likely to have difficulties in school, 
such as higher rates of truancy, school drop 
out and are referred to school authorities 
and counselors more often; 

Whereas by bringing attention to the 
plight of the children of alcoholics, of all 
ages, we will be offering hope and encourage- 
ment for these innocent victims of this dis- 
ease and we will be taking a significant step 
forward towards ending the generational 
cycle of addiction; 

Whereas this resolution seeks to raise the 
level of public and professional awareness on 
behalf of the families and children effected 
by addiction; 

Whereas a national week of recognition 
would give local, state and national organi- 
zations the opportunity to sponsor events to 
break the silence often surrounding familial 
alcoholism; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the week of Feb- 
ruary 10-16, 1991, is designated as Children 
of Substance Abuse Week", and that the 
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President is authorized and requested to 
issue а proclamation calling upon the people 
of the United States to observe such week 
with appropriate programs and activities. 


PROTECTING THE MORTGAGE 
INTEREST DEDUCTION 


HON. MARGE ROUKEMA 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, today, along 
with my colleague from Oregon, Mr. AUCOIN, 
introduced a resolution putting Congress clear- 
ly on record as favoring protection of the Fed- 
eral mortgage interest deduction. During the 
previous Congress, 250 of our colleagues in 
the House joined us as cosponsors. 

As the ranking minority member of the 

House Subcommittee, | believe the mortgage 
interest deduction is a vital component of our 
Nation's housing policy. It is crucial to the 
economy as well as to the hopes and dreams 
of millions of American families. In fact, as a 
report of a major housing association stated 
last year, "The mortgage interest deduction 
may well be the most important tax policy in 
America today and it has been the corner- 
stone of housing policy for most of the cen- 
tury." 
Despite the overwhelming support of our 
colleagues who cosponsored this legislation, 
the solid support of American homeowners 
and housing industry, the mortgage interest 
deduction was violated on the altar of budget 
summitry. Make no mistake, the limitation on 
the personal interest deduction in the quest for 
additional revenue was a direct assault on the 
mortgage interest deduction. 

Very soon, the President will propose a new 
Federal budget for fiscal year 1992. And, while 
the budget process should more effectively 
control spending and revenues, and does de- 
mand a pay-as-you-go process, the deficit will 
be larger than anticipated last October and the 
pressure for additional revenue to offset the 
deficit increase, the cost of the Persian Gulf 
deployment, and perhaps additional costs for 
the savings and loan bailout, will force the tax 
writing committees to seek more revenue. | 
am concerned that the nose of the camel is 
now under the tent and that soon the flood- 
gates will be open on a renewed and dev- 
astating assault on this deduction. 

For this Member, there is not higher priority 
than dealing with the deficit. | am eager to 
work with others, if necessary, to craft alter- 
natives for any increase in revenue we must 
need. However, to those who are considering 
again attacking the mortgage interest deduc- 
tion as а way of gaining revenue, | say, "Do 
not; look elsewhere." 

It is unfortunate that further consideration of 
limiting the deduction would come at a time 
when the housing industry is already suffering 
and when the real estate market is in such a 
slump. We all know that while home prices 
have recently leveled off, the increase in the 
cost of housing over the last 10 years had 
been greater than the increase in family in- 
come. For the first time in half a century, the 
percentage of people in this Nation owning 
their own homes has shown a steady decline. 
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Young families trying to capture their share of 
the American dream are finding that harder to 
attain. 

There is no question that homeownership is 
an essential underpinning of the American 
family. For most American families the pur- 
chase of a home is the largest investment 
they will ever make. In fact, owning a home is, 
for many of us, the American dream. The eco- 
nomic security and stability for the family will 
be threatened if the mortgage interest deduc- 
tion is attacked. 

Indeed, we should not even contemplate a 
further assault. Rather we should be doing ev- 
erything we can to encourage further incen- 
tives to invest in homeownership. 

The legislation introduced today is intended 
to protect the American family and head off 
any potential new assault on the American 
dream. | have great confidence that a large 
majority of the House agrees with me on this 
issue. 


GUAM COMMONWEALTH 
HON. BEN GARRIDO BLAZ 


OF GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BLAZ. Mr. Speaker, when the 101st 
Congress convened 2 years ago, the world 
was a very different place. No Member sworn 
into the Congress that day contemplated that 
all 15 republics in the Soviet Union would in 
so short a period of time be clamoring for po- 
litical self-determination. Eastern Europe was 
a distinct political entity, and nowhere was the 
division between the two Europes more clearly 
etched than in the division of the two Ger- 
manys. That, of course, has all changed. And 
changed, too, is the balance in the Middle 
East where 500,000 U.S. troops are now 
poised to guarantee freedom and political self- 
determination for the people there. 

In all of this, the United States has clearly 
played a major role. We are seen as the 
champions of freedom throughout the world, 
and once again we have provided the coura- 
geous leadership expected of us and which 
we expect of ourselves. 

On the opening day of the 101st Congress, 
| introduced the Guam Commonwealth bill to 
extend political self-determination for the peo- 
ple of my territory. While we made great 
progress as is attested to by the 211 House 
Members who signed as cosponsors in the 
last Congress, sadly, that bill must be reintro- 
duced today. Again, we must grapple with the 
rights and needs of a people—American citi- 
zens—who became a part of the American 
democratic system not as a result of the Viet- 
nam war, the Korean conflict, World War Il, or 
World War |, but rather, as the result of the 
Spanish-American War over 92 years ago. 
Last year, we passed a comprehensive immi- 
gration bill that essentially opens our doors 
widely to those throughout the world wishing 
to enter our shores as full-fledged citizens. As 
American citizens, Guamanians, of course, are 
not eligible to enter as immigrants. At the 
same time, as American citizens from the terri- 
tories, we do not enjoy the full rights and privi- 
leges extended to and enjoyed by other Amer- 


and in a relatively short period of time to enjoy 
full citizenship than it is for us who have stood 
in line for 100 years. This is a sad com- 
mentary on our inability to take care of our 
own. 

After almost a century, we do not want fel- 
low citizens of our country to be our wardens; 
nor do we want to be their wards. We do not 
want to walk in front of our fellow citizens; nor 
do we want to walk behind them. We merely 
wish to walk alongside all. 

Toward fulfilling our quest, we have worked 
hard and have made great strides. One leg of 
our triad is economic self-determination which 
is essentially a reality in our territory based on 
our flourishing tourism industry. Another leg is 
cultural self-determination, the establishment 
of a multiracial, multicultural community, which 
is also being fulfilled. And insofar as we could, 
insofar as the Congress has permitted us, we 
have even made strides in political self-deter- 
mination—tising from a naval protectorate with 
an appointed Governor and a merely advisory 
legislature to a political entity where the Gov- 
ernor, the legislature, and the Delegate to 
Congress are freely elected and self-rule, 
though limited, is a fact. 

But our government is still an imposed one 
dictated by the fiat of Congress. And our rela- 
tionship with the United States is not one free- 
ly chosen, but one decreed by the treaty provi- 
sions with a foreign country. 

Therefore, logically, the centerpiece and the 
strongest leg of our triad and the one which 
coalesces the other aspects and gives them 
strength is true political self-determination. In 
our case, we are seeking that through a com- 
monwealth relationship with the United States. 

What commonwealth will achieve for Guam 
is an end to these inequities. We seek only 
simple justice and simple equality. We want 
the same rights as the immigrants from East- 
ет Europe, Southeast Asia, and throughout 
the world whose diversity is continuing to 
make America the great Nation it is. We want 
to join with them in saying, "Yes, America, we 
want to be with you. We want to be a part of 
you. We want to contribute our share." But 
this can only be said when Congress extends 
to us, members of the family for so long, the 
same rights and privileges we grant so gener- 
ously and so proudly to millions of others 
throughout the world. 


THE FINANCIAL INDUSTRY RE- 
FORM AND CAPITAL ENFORCE- 
MENT ACT 


HON. DOUG BARNARD, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BARNARD. Mr. Speaker, every Member 
of Congress is aware that we have serious 
problems in our financial services industry. 
While the commercial banking industry and its 
insurance fund has received the most recent 
headlines, problems in the insurance industry 
are also starting to get attention. In today's 
Wall Street Journal, it was reported that the 
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securities industry is expected to post its worst 
results since 1974. 

We cannot protect the deposit insurance 
funds and make our financial services industry 
competitive unless Congress acts-aggressively 
to restructure the industry so that it can attract 
the capital it needs to compete in the global 
marketplace. Of course, our immediate con- 
cerns are the losses to the bank insurance 
fund. We can take two approaches to dealing 
with the losses. First, we can panic and use 
taxpayer capital. We can substitute intense 
regulation which suppresses market forces 
and takes the place of private capital. None of 
these will help the overall competitiveness of 
the financial services industry, let alone the 
taxpayer. The second approach would be to 
change the competitive structure of the indus- 
try such that it attracts private capital and 
places it at risk, combined with a system of 
aggressive regulation that guides market 
forces 


Today | am introducing, along with my col- 
leagues Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. FRANK, Mr. LA- 
FALCE, Mr. CARPER, Mr. DREIER and Mr. 
BAKER, the Financial Industry Reform and 
Capital Enforcement Act, which embodies the 
second approach. This bill is substantially the 
same as legislation that we introduced in the 
last Congress as H.R. 1992. Our proposal es- 
tablishes a reciprocal structure for competition 
in the financial services industry while provid- 
ing a tough capital enforcement mechanism 
that provides for early intervention while solv- 
ing the problem of too big to fail. It is not an 
expanded powers bill for banks. It does not 
favor one financial services industry over an- 
other. It will attract desperately needed com- 
mercial capital to the financial services indus- 
try. It provides for functional regulation of the 
financial services industry. It is a fair bill that 
protects the taxpayer and assists the econ- 
оту. 1 urge my colleagues to give the pro- 
posal careful consideration to join us in co- 
sponsoring a solution to this urgent problem. 


IN RECOGNITION OF HON. MIKE 
CARR UPON RETIREMENT FROM 
28 YEARS SERVICE AS CHAN- 
CERY COURT JUDGE 


HON. MIKE PARKER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, today | stand in 
the Halls of Congress, in the "people's cham- 
ber," to speak in honor of a great citizen of my 
district, the Honorable Mike Carr. 

Judge Carr was elected chancellor of the 
15th chancery court district of Mississippi in 
1962 and completed seven terms as chancery 
judge. He retired from the bench on December 
31, 1990, and assumed senior judge status. 

Judge Carr was born on December 5, 1920, 
in Clinton, NC. He received a bachelor of arts 
degree in 1946 and a bachelor of laws degree 
in 1949 from the University of North Carolina. 
He is married to the former Mary Helen Field 
of Centreville, MS. They are the parents of 
Helen (Cakie) Waltman and Julie Chadwick, 
and have five grandchildren. 

Judge Carr enlisted in the Army Reserve in 
1942 and served on active duty from 1943 to 
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1946. He was appointed in 1949, and served 
21 years, as law clerk to the Honorable 
Edwin R. Holmes of the U.S. Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

Entering the private practice of law in my 
hometown of Brookhaven, MS, in 1951, Judge 
Car has been a productive and honored 
member of the community for many years. He 
was elected district attorney of the 14th judi- 
cial district of Mississippi in 1955 and served 
in that position until his election as chancery 
court judge. 

Judge Carr has been very active in commu- 
nity and church affairs. He is a fellow member 
of Faith Presbyterian Church, past-chairman of 
the board of trustees of Belhaven College, 
past-president of the Brookhaven Kiwanis 
Club, of the Brookhaven-Lincoln County 
Chamber of Commerce, of the United Fund of 
Lincoln County, and of the Mississippi Judicial 
College. He is a member of the North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, and American Bar Associa- 
tions. 

It is an honor to pay tribute to this high cali- 
bre individual who has contributed so freely 
and generously to the State, district, and city 
that he chose to call home. 


HONORING JUDGE THOMAS R. 
RUMANA OF THE PASSAIC SUPE- 
RIOR COURT OF NEW JERSEY 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, it is with a very spe- 
cial sense of pride and friendship that | rise 
today to honor a distinguished American who 
has served the State of New Jersey for 18 
years as a judge of the highest caliber and fin- 
est distinction. Judge Thomas R. Rumana tire- 
lessly strived to ensure that the quality of jus- 
tice dispensed by his court was not eclipsed 
by the overwhelming quantity of cases before 
him. 

For his unflagging devotion to his office and 
the sacred trust bestowed upon him, his 
friends and colleagues will honor him on the 
occasion of his retirement from the bench. A 
special dinner commemorating his excellence 
in public service will be held on January 18 at 
the prestigious restaurant The Tides іп 
Haledon, NJ, to celebrate Judge Rumana’s 
distinguished record and exemplary conduct 
while serving the people of the State of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Speaker, | have known Tom for 55 


would spend so many late hours toiling over 
his responsibilities. 

and raised in Paterson, NJ, his par- 
ents, Louis and Elsie Rumana, ran a tailoring 
shop on Clark Street. In addition to his bugling 
talents, Tom was renowned as a basketball 
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and football star at Paterson Central High 
School and Paterson State College, now 
known as William Paterson College. Judge 
Rumana left college in 1942 and entered the 
Army, serving through the end of World War 
ІІ in the European campaigns. 

Upon his return, he finished his undergradu- 
ate education in 1947 at Rutgers University. 
Judge Rumana went on to obtain his juris doc- 
tor degree from Dickinson School of Law in 
1949 and was admitted to the New Jersey Bar 
in 1950, and was admitted to the Bar of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in 1958. In addition to his 
outstanding career accomplishments, Tom is 
known for his easy smile and sartorial splen- 
dor. 

During his 22 years in private practice, Tom 
also made time to hold public office serving as 
deputy city treasurer in Paterson from 1955 to 
1970 and after moving to Wayne was elected 
president of the Wayne Township Governing 
Council. 

In 1972, Judge Rumana was appointed to 
the Passaic County District Court and later the 
New Jersey County Court of Passaic County. 
He served there until being appointed to the 
New Jersey Superior Court in 1976 and was 
reappointed by Governor Kean in 1983. Dur- 
ing his term on the bench, he was assigned to 
the civil courts for 11 years and spent 7 years 
overseeing the criminal courts. 

Throughout his career on the bench, Judge 
Rumana was known for his impeccable integ- 
rity and his strenuous efforts to be fair in all 
his judicial judgments. Attorneys from both 
sides of the aisle, staff, and law enforcement 
officials all agree, Judge Rumana possessed 
the one quality most essential for a judge: he 
is a good listener. Tom is well-known for his 
insistence on excellence and giving every 
case the attention it demanded. This led to 
late nights in chambers and working on count- 
less weekends. 

Even in cases charged by high emotion, 
Judge Rumana's demeanor was remarkably 
calm. He was not swayed by popular moods 
or pressures. He always based his decisions 
on the Constitution and the laws of the State. 
A public defender who argued the Crescente 
case before him, a particularly high-profile 
case involving the murder of a municipal court 
judge, said of Judge Rumana,"The man's 
integrity is complete. There are no breaks in 
the armor of his principles." 

Tom has been si throughout his ca- 
reer by his lovely wife Marilyn, to whom he 
has been married for over 30 years. And | 
know, they are both very proud of their son 
Scott, who is nearing the completion of his 
own law degree studies at New York Law 
School. 

Mr. Speaker, it is rare that a Member of the 
U.S. Congress has a chance to come before 
the House and honor such a man as Judge 
Thomas R. Rumana. What makes this occa- 
sion even more uncommon and of special sig- 
nificance is the fact that Thomas Rumana is 
my lifelong friend. He has been a valued com- 
panion and confidant for these many years, 
and he is worthy of all the accolades that may 
be bestowed upon him. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud to take this oppor- 
tunity to share with you and all my colleagues 
here in the House this moment of deep grati- 
tude to a man who can truly be recognized in 
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our Nation as an example to us all of what 
public service should mean. Judge Thomas 
Rumana personifies the dedication and sac- 
пісе which such service demands. | am 
proud, honored, and privileged to call him my 
friend. 


TRIBUTE TO MADAME GIULETTA 
SIMIONATO 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, on February 1, 
1991, | will have the great privilege of honor- 
ing Madame Giuletta Simionato, world-famous 
mezzo soprano during A Gala Salute to Italy 
and the Americas at Carnegie Hall. Madame 
Simionato's contribution to the musical tradi- 
tion and cultural heritage of her people 
brought great happiness to millions of opera 
lovers around the globe during her 30 years 
as a singer. Twenty-five years after her fare- 
well to the stage, Madame Simionato contin- 
ues to inspire a new generation of performing 
artists. Four of these young people will be 
lauded at Carnegie Hall as winners of the 
Second Enrico Caruso International Voice 
Competition, USA—Ms. Mayda Prado, Ms. 
Yan Yan Wang, Mr. Kim Alan Josephson, and 
Mr. Rick Moon. They have been influenced 
strongly by the past work of many great sing- 
ers, and they have a true living legend in Ma- 
dame Simionato, who serves as honorary 
Chair for the competition. 

This beloved mezzo has sung well over 50 
roles during her career, but is perhaps best re- 
membered for her portrayal of Santuzza in 
"Cavalleria Rusticana" by Pietro Mascagni, 
which celebrates its 100th anniversary this 
year. 

On May 1, 1990, a bronze sculpture depict- 
ing Madame Simionato as Santuzza was dedi- 
cated in her honor to the Metropolitan Opera 
by Inter-Cities Performing Arts, Inc. Inter- 
Cities, a cultural and philanthropic organization 
founded by Mrs. Carmela Altamura, based in 
Union City, NJ seeks to bring people of all 
ethnic backgrounds together through the arts. 
Since its inception in 1985, Inter-Cities has en- 
couraged the work of numerous promising tal- 
ents throughout Hudson County and the great- 
er New York/New Jersey area. Its mission is 
to cultivate a new generation of performers 
and to educate the public on the need to 
maintain the artistic and cultural life of our na- 
tion. Inter-Cities' efforts have increased signifi- 
cantly at a time when many other companies 
have folded. This is almost entirely due to the 
indomitable spirit of the organization's founder. 

Mrs. Altamura, a woman of many talents, as 
singer, philanthropist, community activist, and 
mother, fills a gap in the cultural and artistic 
fabric of Hudson County by providing an abun- 
dance of performance opportunities to local 
artists, dance troupes, singers, and musicians. 
Her own recitals and musical endeavors have 
expanded the awareness of local businesses 
and institutions to the ever growing need for 
private support and funding of the arts. We 
are all very grateful to her for her unfailing 
dedication to this essential task. 
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In keeping with this vision, Inter-Cities Per- 
forming Arts Inc., invites regional and inter- 
national performers in addition to local artists 
to participate in its Enrico Caruso International 
Voice Competition, USA. This event was held 
for the second time this past April in the 
chambers of Jersey City mayor, Gerald 
McCann. It drew over 100 contestants from all 
over the United States, Europe, South Amer- 
ica, and as far away as China. The three top 
winners were awarded over $10,000 and will 
have the opportunity to sing on February 1 as 
featured artists at Carnegie Hall during A Gala 
Salute to Italy and the Americas. 

Carnegie Hall will become a place of great 
festivity for the Italian American community 
and all music lovers on February 1, 1991, as 
Inter-Cities presents an evening of spectacular 
orchestral, choral, and operatic experience. 
They will celebrate a longstanding, rich tradi- 
tion of musical expression shared by people 
on both sides of the Atlantic with Madame 
Simionato, the winners of the Second Enrico 
Caruso International Voice Competition, USA, 
the New Chamber Orchestra of New York— 
conducted by Gisele Ben-Dor, the Inter-Amer- 
ican Violin Quartet, and piano soloist Cristina 
Altamura and the Villa Victoria-Walsh Acad- 
emy Choir. The contributions of great musi- 
cians like Mascagni and his “Cavalleria” will 
be recalled by Madame Simionato and they 
will applaud and extend a hand of welcome to 
the young artists of tomorrow. 

| wish to congratulate Madame Simionato 
for her many achievements and | would like to 
express my deep appreciation for her involve- 
ment with Inter-Cities. | would also like to ex- 
tend my heartfelt thanks and warmest wishes 
to Mrs. Carmela Altamura and to all of the 
members of Inter-Cities whose untiring efforts 
in the arts give so many upcoming profes- 
sionals the chance to be heard. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 


HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GREEN of New York. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most unfortunate that the 101st Congress ad- 
journed without adopting credible campaign fi- 
nance reform legislation. The American people 
deserve real reform. Congress must refrain 
from idle rhetoric that promotes special inter- 
ests and protects incumbents. To make our 
representative government work, it is impor- 
tant that the Congress owe its allegiance to 
the American people, not to PAC's and special 
interest groups. 

The soaring costs of congressional cam- 
paigns continue to trouble both the public and 
Congress. In light of the escalating costs and 
continued moves to restrict fundraising capa- 
bilities, | believe that it is time Congress con- 
sider voluntary and limited public financing. 
Today, | am reintroducing legislation which 
seeks to amend the Federal Elections Cam- 
paign Act of 1971, by providing for voluntary 
and limited public financing of congressional 
general election campaigns. | do this at a time 
when public distrust and skepticism with re- 
gard to the electoral process is at an all time 
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high. ! believe that public financing can be in- 
strumental in increasing competition and re- 
ducing public cynicism by creating a competi- 
tive electoral system that will give little-known 
challengers some of the advantages of incum- 
bents. 

Under my proposal, a candidate, upon rais- 
ing a specified amount of money in small con- 
tributions of $180 or less from individuals with- 
in his or her own State, would be eligible for 
a matching Federal contribution. Under this 
approach, the primacy of the individual con- 
tributor is stressed and PAC money is ren- 
dered less attractive. All Federal matching 
funds would be raised through the voluntary 
income-tax check-off. 

The legislation would restrict candidates 
who accept public financing to the use of no 
more than $51,000 of personal funds as well 
as limit overall campaign spending for the 
general election to $305,000—half of which 
could come from public financing. While the 
Federal Election Commission data for the 
1990 general election cycle is unavailable at 
present, the average general election for a 
House seat cost close to $260,000 in 1988. 
The $305,000 spending cap is higher than the 
1988 average. In addition, the bill waives 
spending limits for eligible candidates whose 
opponents have spent sums exceeding the 
spending limit. This will protect a candidate 
from having the election bought by a free- 
spending opponent. All figures were originally 
adopted from legislation introduced by the 
Honorable Abner Mikva in 1979, and have 
been revised to reflect inflation. This proposal 
also provides for continual indexation of 
spending limits and other relevant dollar fig- 
ures. 

The legislation would establish eligibility cri- 
teria entitling candidates to receive campaign 
funds on a matching basis. Similar to current 
law, the criteria require submission of cam- 
paign records, including all contributions and 
expenditures, to the Federal Elections Com- 
mission. My proposal would also require the 
FEC to certify the eligibility of candidates to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who would dis- 
burse the funds. 

| encourage my colleagues to give serious 
consideration to voluntary and limited public fi- 
nancing. Public financing is an important con- 
cept. It opens up the opportunity to seek office 
to people of all economic backgrounds and 
political ideologies. It protects Americans from 
having their ballots filled with the names of 
only the wealthy and those who would owe 
tremendous legislative debts to the special-in- 
terest groups that helped finance their cam- 
paigns. Public financing is insurance for the 
political well-being of our system of represent- 
ative government. Let us join together to rem- 
edy public skepticism and reinvigorate elec- 
toral competition. Let's show the American 
public that we are for reform and not for sale. 
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STUDENT LOAN AFFORDABILITY 
ACT 


HON. DAVID E. PRICE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, our Nation has led 
the world in the quality of our colleges and 
universities and in extending opportunities for 
postsecondary education to all of our citizens. 
We have opened our educational doors con- 
tinually wider to allow students from all eco- 
nomic backgrounds the opportunity to pursue 
a higher education. And today we are acutely 
aware of the importance of available and af- 
fordable education not just to the quality of life 
of individuals but to our Nation's ability to 
compete in a global economy. 

Unfortunately, far too many young people 
today are opting not to pursue a college edu- 
cation or postsecondary training because of 
the financial burdens involved. This situation 
results from a combination of rapid increases 
in college costs and a trend toward using 
loans as an ever larger portion of student fi- 
nancial aid. The Wall Street Journal reported 
today the crushing burden that college stu- 
dents are now facing. Currently, 4.5 million 
students are borrowing money for their edu- 
cation, nearly double the number of a decade 
ago. The average debt is $6,810 for a public- 
college. graduate and $10,000 for a private- 
college graduate. 

Prior to the Tax Reform Act of 1986 we rec- 
ognized the importance of making the interest 
paid on student loans tax deductible. This situ- 
ation must be restored if we are to maintain 
our Nation's commitment to educational oppor- 
tunity for all. This is why |, along with my col- 
league Martin Lancaster, am introducing today 
a bill to restore the tax deductibility of student 
loan interest. 

Our bill also restores the full tax exempt sta- 
tus for scholarships and fellowships that used 
to exist. Colleges and universities offer schol- 
arships covering both tuition and room and 
board, and making part of this money taxable 
merely reduces the effectiveness of scholar- 
ship programs and the number of scholarships 
that would otherwise be available. As a former 
graduate school faculty advisor, | know these 
changes reduce the number of scholarships 
available for all students and decrease the 
worth of the scholarships for those who are 
lucky enough to get them. 

No one questions that tax incentives for 
higher education are an investment in Ameri- 
ca's future. The time has come to amend the 
Tax Code to restore these important edu- 
cational incentives. On behalf of myself and 
my distinguished colleague, MARTIN LAN- 
CASTER, | urge our colleagues to join us in co- 
sponsoring this legislation to ensure that all 
students will have the opportunity to pursue a 
higher education. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 3, 1991] 
STUDENT LOANS WEIGH DOWN GRADUATES 
(By Joan E. Rigdon) 

When Liam C. Floyd enrolled in Boston 
College Law School in 1988, he wanted to 
work for a district attorney's office. 

Now he’s interviewing with bankruptcy 
firms. The reason, he says, is purely finan- 
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cial. About to graduate with $51,000 in stu- 
dent loan debt, the 28-year-old Mr. Floyd fig- 
ures he needs a more lucrative job to meet 
his $550 monthly payments. 

“А lot of people like me have to really 
think about making a lot of money right 
&way," he says. 

Mr. Floyd's plight illustrates a problem 
faced by а growing number of graduates. Set- 
ting foot in а tight job market with highly 
leveraged diplomas, many people feel they 
simply can't afford lengthy job searches or 
slow starts in their careers. Their debt bur- 
dens are crimping not only their career plans 
but also their life styles, encouraging some 
to move back in with their parents after 
graduation. 

INCREASED BORROWING 


As grants diminish and tuition increases 
continue to outpace inflation, student loans 
аге playing а bigger part in financing higher 
education. The number of student borrowers 
nearly doubled to 4.5 million in the fiscal 
year ended last September from а decade 
earlier, and the amount borrowed, adjusted 
for inflation, rose 61% to $12.35 billion, ac- 
cording to the Department of Education. 
Total average indebtedness for students who 
graduated in 1986, the most recent year for 
which the department has figures, was $6,810 
for public-college graduates and $10,000 for 
those coming out of private schools. 

Paying back student loans is most painful 
for young graduates in law and medicine, be- 
cause schooling in those fields is so costly, 
апа social work and education, because рау 
in those fields is low. 

College students are widely perceived as 
deadbeats who don't repay their loans. But 
in fact, many defaults, which totaled $2.4 bil- 
lion in the fiscal year ended last September, 
result from trade-school loans. The Depart- 
ment of Education says students from trade 
schools had а 26.9% default rate in fiscal 
1989, compared with 6.1% for students from 
public four-year colleges and 5.7% for private 
four-year colleges. 

Many recent graduates say they couldn't 
have gone to college without the loans, but 
not all of them realized their debt would be 
SO burdensome. Student borrowers today 
must go through interviews when they enter 
School and before they graduate to make 
sure they are fully informed, but many peo- 
ple who went to college before the mid-’80s 
didn't have as much counseling. A 1988 study 
by the Massachusetts Higher Education As- 
sistance Corp. found that 10% of 1,300 recent 
college graduates in the state said the debt 
caused them so much hardship that they 
wished they had never taken out the loans. 
About 20% said their debt levels forced them 
to postpone big-ticket purchases. 

The debt burden “ів а problem," says Jo- 
seph M. Cronin, president of the Massachu- 
setts education agency. But it's a problem 
that Congress can address“ by lightening the 
load for the needy. 

HELPING BORROWERS COPE 


To be sure, student borrowers already can 
find help. They have a six-month grace pe- 
riod after graduation before their first pay- 
ment is due. Deferments are available for 
people in a variety of circumstances, includ- 
ing those who are unemployed and those who 
continue their schooling. Some banks allow 
students to lower their monthly payments 
by consolidating their debts and extending 
the repayment period. Law students who 
want to serve in public-interest jobs can 
compete for loan-forgiveness grants through 
their schools. And teachers who choose to 
teach in low-income neighborhoods can have 
their loans forgiven. 
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But some educators say more needs to be 
done to lighten students' debt loads. Mr. 
Cronin suggests subsidies ог loan- 
foregiveness plans for needy borrowers. Some 
say the U.S. should emulate loan programs 
of countries such as Germany, where stu- 
dents don’t have to start paying back loans 
(which cover living expenses, because tuition 
there is low) until five years after they grad- 
uate. 

Mr. Floyd would have welcomed such a 
program. In 1987, with a bachelor’s degree in 
English literature and $15,000 in student 
loans (his monthy payments then were $150), 
he decided he couldn't afford to apply for $6- 
an-hour entry-level positions with publishing 
houses. Instead, he postponed his career by 
taking a job as a sheet-metal fabricator. 

“А lot of students have this dream that 
they get a job at a really big firm, work 
their butts off for a couple of years, make 
$70,000 a year and then quit and do some- 
thing they want to do," Mr. Floyd says. 

So far, studies based on limited surveys of 
student borrowers suggest that the debt bur- 
den generally doesn’t influence career deci- 
sions. There's not а lot of evidence that 
very many people’s career choices are being 
affected," says the College Board's director 
of policy analysis, Janet Hansen, who pre- 
pared a student debt study for Congress in 
1967. She adds, however, that there isn't 
enough data on the subject to dismiss con- 
cerns about student loans influencing job 
plans. 

Even some students who endured hardship 
to reduce their dependence on loans feel 
heavily burdened. Consider 25-year-old Ei- 
leen McManus, who in May graduated with а 
master's in social work. The debt she took 
on for her undergraduate degree, from Stan- 
ford University, and her master's, from the 
University of California at Berkeley, topped 
$25,000. 

То reduce her borrowing while in graduate 
school, Ms. McManus worked 36 hours а 
week, gave up her apartment and rented the 
enclosed back porch of a friend's house for 
$200 а month. “I slept on the floor inside in 
the winter," she recalls. It was too cold 
outside.“ 

Using discounted airline tickets she re- 
ceived through a credit-card promotion, Ms. 
McManus interviewed for jobs on the East 
Coast and found one employer that seemed 
right: а residential care facility in Маява- 
chusetts. 

But the job paid only $18,000 a year. At 
first I was shocked," Ms. McManus says. 
"Then I became very angry. I thought, “Оһ 
my God, how am I ever going to make do 
with that?“ 

She turned down the offer, moved in with 
her parents in Nashua, N.H., and worked as a 
lifeguard while looking for a job. Now she 
earns $25,000 а year as а social worker at a 
Nashua hospital, where she counsels out- 
patients. Her goal is to work for a residential 
facility. 

With student loan payments of $350 a 
month, she is still living at home, limiting 
her entertainment to renting vidoes. ''Some- 
how when I left school I expected my stand- 
ard of living to go up a little bit," she says. 
"It hasn't.“ 

Tough economic times will exacerbate the 
problem. Things are going to get worse be- 
fore they get better," says Saul Schwartz, an 
economics professor at Tufts University and 
а specialist on student debt. “Іп a recession, 
many more people will be unable to meet 
student loan payments.“ 

One such graduate is Kelley Stark, an il- 
lustrator with а bachelor's degree in fine 
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arts from Carnegie Mellon University. Ms. 
Stark, 23, graduated in May with $20,000 in 
debt, which will mean monthly payments of 
about $200. She had no luck finding a job, 
even though her resume included an intern- 
ship with Della Femina, McNamee, a big New 
York advertising agency. Because she was 
unemployed, she had the grace period on her 
loans extended three months to February. 

Unable to pay rent, Ms. Stark decided to 
move in with her brother, who was recently 
laid off from his job in Cynthiana, Ky. When 
he drives to Ohio to look for work, Ms. Stark 
rides along to scout out her own job possi- 
bilities. 

I'm going to keep looking іп the illustra- 
tion field," Ms. Stark says. "But if I don't 
find a job in а month or two [when her grace 
period expires], I'm just going to have to 
take anything I can get my hands on. My 
credit cards are screaming for mercy." 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
FLUSHING HIGH SCHOOL 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, the Flushing 
High School was the very first high school in 
what are now the New York City limits, and 
was founded in 1875 with only seven stu- 
dents. Originally on the corner of Union Street 
and Sanford Avenue, this year it celebrates 
the 75th anniversary at its present location on 
Broadway at Whitestone Avenue where it 
moved in 1915. 

The era after World War | saw a dramatic 
increase in the recognition of the i 
of education, and the high school populations 
soared from the hundred's to the thousands. 

Flushing High School's population grew so 
fast, that annexes and double-sessions were 
used over the years to make room for all stu- 
dents and continue to provide quality edu- 
cation. After Bayside High School opened, the 
annexes were closed, and a new wing was 
added to Flushing in 1954, while the old sec- 
tion was modernized. A new gymnasium was 
added in 1972. 

After years of painstaking effort by the com- 
munity, led by city school board member Ru- 
pert B. Thomas, to get the "old high school" 
moved to its current location, the people of 
Fiushing prevailed. 

Mr. Speaker, from the first graduating class 
of six in 1876, through the thousands and 
thousands who have proudly exited the doors 
of Flushing High School since, generations 
have included this school as an integral part of 
their lives. 

Flushing High School has been a landmark 
in many ways: in trying, and succeeding, in 
bringing education and future success to our 
children, in being a cornerstone of the Flush- 
ing community, an ever-diverse, ever-growing, 
ever-changing neighborhood, and the building 
itself is a near landmark for Queens and for 
New York. The original principal of the new 
School, John Holley Clark, stated about the 
Structure designed by C.B.J. Snyder in 1915: 
"The building of symmetry, stateliness and im- 
pressiveness is unsurpassed and is justly the 
admiration and pride of Flushing." 
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Mr. Speaker, | join Principal Jay Cohen, and 
my other friends and neighbors in Flushing in 
saluting the re-dedication of Flushing High 
School on the 75th Anniversary at its present 
sight. We all look forward to many, many more 
years of Flushing High. School providing lead- 
ership education and community service. 


COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS 
FOR SERVICE DISABLED VETER- 
ANS 


GERALD D. KLECZKA 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. KLECZKA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of a cost-of-living adjustment [СОГА] 
for service disabled veterans. 

Last year, the 101st Congress adjourned 
without approving the Agent Orange Exposure 
and Vietnam Service Benefits Act (H.R. 5326). 
This essential measure included a cost-of-liv- 
ing increase for America's 2.5 million service 
disabled veterans. While Federal employees 
and Social Security beneficiaries received a 
COLA, veterans were denied this well-de- 
served benefit due to disagreements over the 
agent orange compensation provisions in- 
cluded in this bill. 

Disability compensation is an effective way 
for our Nation to reimburse veterans for the 
earning capacity they lost due to disabilities 
suffered while serving in the military. Com- 
pensation also expresses our gratitude to the 
men and women who risked their lives in de- 
fense of our country. 

Moreover, as tensions in the Middle East 
escalate the number of men and women serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces will increase. Now is 
the time to show these brave individuals that 
we support our military, not just with words of 
praise but with positive actions. 

Compensation COLA's are not automatic; 
instead, it is the duty of Congress to enact 
new COLA's each year. Immediate enactment 
of COLA legislation for service disabled veter- 
ans will provide them with the compensation 
they deserve and prove to all military person- 
nel, both past and present, that we stand be- 
hind our military. 

Today, two bills to give service disabled vet- 
erans the COLA they deserve will be intro- 
duced. | have cosponsored these bills and 
urge my colleagues to join me in supporting 
these important measures. 


THE ADVANCED TACTICAL 
FIGHTER FOR THE 21ST CENTURY 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. Speaker, in 
the last Congress, we witnessed remarkable 
changes in the Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- 
rope. These changes could well portend a 
new security relationship between NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact nations. However, until such 
а new relationship can flower, it is prudent to 


an effective, modern deterrent force. 
As the events of August 1990 clearly dem- 
onstrate, the world is still a very dangerous 
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strive to shake off the chains of dic- 
. While the Soviet Union is turning 
inward, it still will retain a signifi- 
ngth. We also cannot lose sight of the 
the Soviet Union continues to mod- 
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paper prepared by the Air Force As- 
sociation's ср noD and Technology Commit- 
tee, entitled "Why the ATF: Critical Capabili- 
ties for the 21st Century." | encourage all my 
colleagues to read this timely and important 


analysis. 
WHY THE ATF? 
[Critical Capabilities for the 21st Century 
(Abridged)] 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The Advanced Tactical Fighter! is needed 
to assure the ability of the US Air Force and 
Navy to establish air superiority over tomor- 
row's battlefields. 

Air superiority remains a critical military 
mission. It is central to а full range of mili- 
tary capabilities, including projection of sea 
and land forces, close air support, air inter- 
diction, and freedom of maneuver for US 
ground forces. In future conflicts, US air 
forces will face sophisticated Soviet and non- 
Soviet aircraft and air defense systems that 
аге capable of challenging current-genera- 
tion US fighters for air superiority. These 
systems have been exported in substantial 
numbers to nations that oppose US interests. 
At least in the initial phases of a conflict, 
US fighters may well have to fight out- 
numbered. The challenge is compounded by 
the development of а new generation of So- 
viet aircraft that will exceed the capabilities 
of today's US fighters. 

The ATF will restore unambiguous US 
technological superiority in fighter aircraft. 
Its advanced engines and aerodynamic design 
will result in unmatched speed, acceleration, 
maneuverability, and range. Its stealth tech- 
nology and advanced avionics will allow US 
pilots the first look/first shot" of the bat- 
tle, even against next-generation enemy air- 
craft. Its reliability and maintainability will 
require less logistics support. The ATF thus 
will allow US air forces to achieve surprise, 
take the initiative, prevent opposing air 
forces from regenerating their operations— 
and maintain air superiority in the 21st cen- 
tury. 

Over the past year, defense decision-mak- 
ers have been on an intellectual roller coast- 
er. The federal deficit has Congress and the 
Administration scrambling to find programs, 
both domestic and defense, that can be cut 
without serious political ramifications. The 
amazing, almost daily changes in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe have fed the per- 
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ception that US defense needs have abated 
dramatically. Now the Iraqi invasion of Ku- 
wait, placing that nation's dictator a tank 
ride away from controlling half of the 
world's oil reserves, has led to the biggest 
commitment of US forces in a generation. 

These developments complicate efforts to 
resolve questions about the future require- 
ments for US military forces. What threats 
must they counter? How big should they be? 
What kind of weapons do they need? 

No weapons program is more profoundly 
&ffected by these deliberations than the Ad- 
vanced Tactical Fighter (ATF). The ATF is 
being developed as the next-generation air 
superiority aircraft to replace the F-15 fight- 
er. The Navy version of Advanced Tactical 
Fighter (the NATF) will start to replace the 
F-14 several years later. These planes are in- 
tended to fight and survive in a very high 
threat environment, typically deep into 
enemy airspace, seeking to destroy enemy 
air assets and disrupt enemy air operations. 
"High threat environment," in the case of 
the ATF, has often been read as Europe“ 
and enemy“ often defined as the Soviet 
Union." The argument is now made that if 
the Soviets have withdawn from Eastern Eu- 
rope, arms control agreements reduce or 
eliminate Soviet numerical advantages in 
aircraft, and the chance of a war in Europe 
seems so remote, then the ATF is unneces- 


sary. 

While thís contention is plausible on the 
surface, it is incorrect. To see why involves 
& clear understanding of the role of the ATF, 
the threats the nation and its military forces 
must still meet, and what new capabilities 
the ATF will bring to the field that are need- 
ed to fulfill its mission. The following points 
stand out most clearly: 

Тһе ATF will perform as essential military 
mission—air superiority. 

Threats have evolved, and continue to 
evolve, that will require the application of 
military force. 

Continued technological growth of adver- 
sarial aircraft jeopardizes the ability of cur- 
rent US aircraft to perform the air superi- 
ority mission. 

The ATF will restore unambiguous tech- 
nical superiority to US aircraft and with it 
the ability to perform this essential mission. 

MISSION DEFINED 


The mission of the ATF is, simply stated, 
to achieve air superiority. Air force doctrine 
defines air superiority as "the capability to 
use the enemy's airspace to perform our 
combat missions and to deny the enemy the 
use of our airspace. . . Sustained aerospace 
and surface operations are predicated on con- 
trol of the aerospace environment. As a pri- 
mary consideration, aerospace forces must 
neutralize opposing aerospace forces, includ- 
ing both aerospace and surface threats." It 
continues unambiguously: „air! 
superiority ... is prerequisite to the suc- 
cess of land and naval forces іп battle.“ 

Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney recently 
argued that if you look at history . . . [and 
future] scenarios .. . our ability to main- 
tain superiority in the air is absolutely cru- 
cial, not only from the standpoint of the air 
battle but also what we do with our naval 
and our land-based forces.“ 2 

Air Force doctrine and Secretary Cheney’s 
remarks point up the common misunder- 
standing that air superiority as a mission 
has little or no connection with other mili- 
tary operations. In fact, air superiority is 
the key to virtually all military operations. 


2Testimony before the Senate Armed Services 


Committee, April 26, 1990. 
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This has been brought into sharp focus by 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and the US de- 
ployment to the Persian Gulf. Early in the 
Gulf crisis, conflict scenarios envisioned the 
almost exclusive use of air-power to stop—or 
counter—an Iraqi attack on Saudi Arabia. 
All were based on one key assumption—abso- 
lute control of the air when and where US 
forces needed to establish it. 

ж ж ж ж ж 


It is important to note that forces, both air 
and ground, are most vulnerable in the ini- 
tial phases of deployment. The Saudi Ara- 
bian army and the initial contingent of US 
ground forces deployed to the Gulf region 
were massively outnumbered by the Iraqi 
army in and around Kuwait. US and friendly 
military forces were vulnerable to Iraqui air, 
missile, and chemical weapons strikes. 
Ground forces, by themselves, were incapable 
of stopping an Iraqi armored attack. In this 
situation high quality air superiority forces, 
&ble to fight and win in the air while out- 
numbered, as well as ground attack aircraft 
were critical. 

Without the ability to control the air, de- 
ployment of soldiers to the region would 
have been very dangerous, difficult, and po- 
tentially very expensive. The hundreds of 
airlifters going in and out of Saudi Arabia 
would have been held at serious risk by Iraqí 
fighters, except for the cover provided by US 
and Saudi air superiority forces. Not surpris- 
ingly, among the first US forces deployed to 
the region were squadrons of F-15C/D air su- 
регіогібу fighters and a brigade of the 82nd 
Airborne Division to protect them. 

On warning of а ballistic missile or air at- 
tack, air interdiction forces could have been 
called on to attack the delivery systems as 
well as chemical and other munitions sites. 
Air superiority fighters would have de- 
stroyed enemy aircraft attacking friendly 
forces and helped allied interdiction aircraft 
penetrate to their targets. In the event of an 
Iraqi armored attack, air superiority would 
have allowed ground attack aircraft to dis- 
rupt Iraqui supply lines—principally the flow 
of fuel, water, and munitions—that would 
have fed Iraqi tanks. Denied air cover and 
Short of critical supplies, the attack would 
have slowed, and tanks in the middle of the 
desert would have been choice targets for 
futher attacks. If Iraqi ranks or infantry 
closed with friendly ground forces, air sup- 
port could have been called in for the troops 
under attack. 


THREATS: MISSION STILL CRITICAL 


In the wake of the Gulf crisis, noting that 
there are continuing threats to US interests 
might seem superfluous. These threats can 
emanate from any number of sources. Israel 
remains at risk to its radical Arab neigh- 
bors. Despite recent conciliatory gestures, 
North Korea remains а belligerent, Stalinist 
state, and a serious threat to South Korea. 
Conflict could arise unpredictably in unex- 
pected areas. Almost no one would have 
guessed that the British would fight a war in 
the South Atlantic against Argentina in the 
1980s, yet they did, and the British inability 
to rapidly establish dominance in the air 
cost them dearly. 

Few of the potential military threats are 
simple to meet, and the US military must be 
prepared to defeat well-equipped forces vir- 
tually anywhere in the world. This size, so- 
phistication, and potential lethality of the 
Iraqi military is simply illustrative of trends 
in other third world military forces that US 
forces may have to face in the future. Small 
nations with large ground forces can pose 
huge regional threats. 
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Small and/or poor nations also have access 
to sophisticated planes and air defenses. 
Iraq's air force, for example, is composed of 
701 tactical fighter, ground attack, and re- 
connaissance aircraft, including top-of-the- 
line MiG-29 fighters, and Su-24 and Su-25 
ground attack aircraft, along with the Mi- 
rage F-1, MiG-25, MiG-23, and a variety of 
other older aircraft that retain at least some 
combat effectiveness. Other nations boast 
comparable aircraft and air forces. It is these 
modern forces that the US Air Force may 
have to meet and defeat, outnumbered at 
least in the initial phases of conflict. 

A number of nations have, or are striving 
earnestly to acquire, chemical or nuclear 
weapons—or, like Iraq, both. Iraq's chemical 
warfare capability ів documented, and it can 
deliver chemical munitions with aircraft and 
ballistic missiles as well as other delivery 
means. These weapons of mass destruction 
&ccentuate the threat to the initial phases of 
US military deployments. They also point up 
the critical nature of air superiority aircraft 
that must prevent delivery of these muni- 
tions, by killing enemy aircraft that carry 
them and by protecting ground attack air- 
craft that would strike at munitions stores, 
ballistic missiles, and other critical military 
targets early in a conflict. 

While unfashionable these days to say so, 
there is also still real cause for caution con- 
cerning Soviet military power. Political con- 
ditions in Europe have taken а dramatic 
turn for the better, and the Soviet Union 
seems more benign than at any time since 
the end of World War II. The Soviet Union, 
however, is now buffeted by terrible instabil- 
ity, and its eventual political status is not 
clear. The Soviet Union will remain, even 
after conventional force reductions, by far 
the most significant military power on the 
Eurasian land mass. The Soviets, for all 
their economic problems, continue to 
produce high quality military hardware in 
extremely large numbers. This includes not 
only an impressive nuclear arsenal and mam- 
moth conventional land forces but also very 
sophisticated tactical aircraft. The prospect 
of a politically unstable Soviet Union with 
large military forces equipped with first-rate 
weapons is not a comforting one. 

Military threats to US forces, and US air 
superiority forces іп particular, аге 
compounded by the proliferation of high 
technology military systems. The Soviet 
Union exports its top-of-the-line fighters to 
third world and other countries in poten- 
tially unstable regions. More than 200 МІС- 
29s have been sold or given to nations that 
аге not aligned with the US and its allies. 
This number is virtually certain to increase. 
The demand will remain as long as regional 
conflict persists. Furthermore, the weak So- 
viet economy needs hard cash. The Soviets 
have very little they can sell overseas. They 
аге likely to be willing, perhaps anxious, to 
sell their world-class military hardware to 
eager customers. As more of these fighters 
make their way into second- and third-world 
arsenals, and these militaries become more 
practiced in flying and maintaining them, 
their effectiveness will grow. 

Nevertheless, diminished East-West ten- 
sions virtually assure smaller US forces in 
the future. Indeed, since the US deployment 
to the Gulf, President Bush has repeated his 
contention that US forces twenty-five per- 
cent smaller than today's can meet our secu- 
rity needs of the future. US force structure 
&nd access to foreign bases will decline. 
Thus, if the US is to respond militarily when 
potent armed forces are used to threaten US 
interests, it must rely on rapid power projec- 
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tion. This in turn will place а premium on 
the forces and weapon systems that permit 
the US to project military power—tactical 
and strategic air forces, airlifters, rapidly 
deployable ground forces, and naval forces. 

Smaller forces will also highlight the need 
for high quality weapon system. If US forces 
do have to fight they must win. To do so, 
power projection forces must be protected in 
the vulnerable early phases of deployment. 
Top notch fighters will be required to do 
that, fighting outnumbered against techno- 
logically sophisticated aircraft. 

At the same time, as US force structure 
declines and the technology of adversarial 
aircraft continues to improve, the quality of 
US forces will have a direct impact on the 
likelihood of conflict. US strategy presumes 
that adversaries are prone to being deterred 
when faced with the likelihood of defeat. 'T'he 
adequacy of preparation—the state of weap- 
onry, training, and logistics—is measured 
against the array of forces that the US mili- 
tary may have to face. Inferior weapons re- 
duce the probability of military success and 
concomitantly increase the likelihood that 
the US will face an undeterred aggressor. 

Air superiority is a vital element of bal- 
anced military operations. Without it, vic- 
tory is far more difficult, and it can be a de- 
cisive edge. Air superiority thus will remain 
an integral element of US doctrine, an essen- 
tial ingredient of success on the future bat- 
tlefield, and а key component of the deter- 
rent formula. US fighter aircraft and other 
military systems must be responsive to ex- 
tant threats as well as those projected well 
into the future. 

* * * * * 


TECHNOLOGY: MISSION JEOPARDIZED 


Technology built into new foreign fighters 
and other military hardware now challenges 
the technical supremacy enjoyed by the US 
Air Force for many years. This challenge 
emanates principally from the development 
and procurement of advanced Soviet aircraft 
and surface-to-air missiles. Although the So- 
viet threat is perceived to have abated, So- 
viet systems are widely distributed to its al- 
lies and other third world countries and con- 
tinues to be produced in large quantity. 

Since 1980, the Soviets have introduced 
three front-line fighters3 to complete for air 
superiority and protect their ground assets. 
Тһе 1981 MiG-31 was based on the MiG-25 іп- 
terceptor. But both the MiG-29, an F-16 
equivalent introduced in 1984, and the Su-27, 
roughly comparable to the F-15 and intro- 
duced in 1986, are new. The Soviets produce 
these aircraft in large numbers—about 150 
MiG-29s per year and 100 Su-27s per year. 
The Soviets have produced 620 Su-27s—about 
four-fifths of the total of all the F-15s that 
the US has produced since the beginning of 
its production run іп 1974 and over 1000 MiG- 
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Both the MiG-29 and Su-27 аге sophisti- 
cated fighters that pose a serious threat to 
the US ability to maintain air superiority 
with current generation US fighters. They 
аге roughly aerodynamically equal to their 
US counterparts. They have outstanding ma- 
neuverability, а key attribute in close en- 
gagements. and they carry advanced air-to- 
air missiles. Both, in fact, can perform ma- 
neuvers that US fighters cannot. 

They are also equipped with look-down/ 
shoot-down radars. The low altitude sanc- 


3Descriptions of current and projected Soviet 
fighters and surface-to-air missiles are based on un- 
classified US Air Force briefings and testimony by 
Defense Secretary Cheney before the House and Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committees. 
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tuary US fighters and other aircraft have 
often used to evade Soviet radars is now seri- 
ously degraded. In 1985, four percent of So- 
viet fighters had look-down/shoot-down га- 
dars. That figure is 41 percent today and will 
reach 73 percent in another five years. 

Soviet radars are now capable of detecting 
US fighters at the horizon—when they come 
into the line-of-sight of the opposing radar 
&nd the same time that US fighters can see 
enemy planes. This essential equality under- 
mines the ability of US planes to surprise 
their adversaries. This combination of fac- 
tors—large numbers of Soviet fighters, very 
maneuverable, armed with modern missiles, 
and equipped with very capable avionics and 
radar—in itself poses a serious threat to the 
ability of US air forces to establish air supe- 
riority. 

The threat to US air superiority is 
compounded by very capable Soviet surface- 
to-air missiles (SAMs). The Soviet SA-10 and 
SA-12 are both mobile and incorporate im- 
proved target engagement capabilities com- 
pared to their predecesors. They are both 
able to engage targets at very low as well as 
high altítude, and the Air Force considers 
the Soviet SAM threat lethal down to 100 
feet. Just as advanced Soviet aircraft are 
being widely sold, the SA-10 is expected to 
proliferate throughout the third world. 

US air superiority forces will be further 
jeopardized by next-generation Soviet weap- 
on systems. The Soviets are expected to in- 
troduce two new tactical aircraft and a new 
SAM, possibly by the end of the decade. The 
new aircraft—the Counter Air Fighter (CAF) 
follow-on to the MiG 29 and the Air Superi- 
ority Fighter (ASF) follow-on the Su-27—will 
incorporate improved engines that will 
cruise supersonically without fuel-eating 
afterburners, some low-observable (stealth) 
technology, and improved aerodynamics that 
will enhance maneuverability. Both will em- 
body superior capabilities compared to the 
F-15 and F-16 fighters now in the US inven- 
tory. The future SAM threat will be from the 
SA-15 and SA-X-17. Both will be mobile and 
highly resistent to electronic counter- 
measures. While Soviet economic problems 
may delay deployment of these systems 
somewhat, the deployment question is 
“when,” not whether.“ 

The Soviets are also building two large air- 
craft carriers. While they have built smaller 
carriers in the past, the new ones will carry 
& large complement of aircraft (approxi- 
mately 70). What aircraft these large carriers 
will deploy is not certain, but it is certain 
that the Soviets will be able to project air 
superiority assets in regions they never 
could before. 

These systems will provide the techno- 
logical basis for providing the Soviets and 
those equipped with Soviet hardware with 
the means to achieve air superiority in a 
conflict with US forces. The situation now— 
"essential technological parity," according 
to Secretary Cheney—offers the advantage 
to the force with better training (the US) or 
with greater numbers (the Soviet Union or 
those distant countries equipped with ad- 
vanced Soviet systems). In any event, the air 
superiority situation today is tenuous. 

The new Soviet ASF and CAF are, accord- 
ing to estimates, only about three or four 
years behind the ATF in development. Tradi- 
tionally, Soviet aircraft have lagged eight to 
ten years behind the US. The F-15, for exam- 
ple, was first deployed in 1974; the Su-27 went 
into production in the mid-1980s. The Soviets 
are now narrowing this lag time. The en- 
hanced capabilities in the new Soviet sys- 
tems will significantly degrade the advan- 
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tages of the F-15 and F-16. If the АТЕ is de- 
layed significantly or terminated, air superi- 
ority could devolve to the Soviets and So- 
viet-equipped forces. 

Finally, it must also be noted that the US 
may face non-Soviet aircraft in future con- 
flict. US forces in the Middle East and Brit- 
ish forces in the Falklands campaign have 
faced French military hardware sold to Iraq 
and Argentina respectively. The European 
Fighter Aircraft (EFA), the French Rafale, 
and the Japanese fighter aircraft (FSX) will 
probably have capabilities in some measures 
superior to the US F-16 and F-15. 

То recap: capabilities embodied in new So- 
viet Fighters undermine US dominance in in- 
formation management (from improved, 
look-down/shoot-down radars, now  essen- 
tially equal to US fighters), maneuverability 
(from better engines and advanced airframe 
design, now about equal), speed and accelera- 
tion (from improved engines, now about 
equal) and sustainability (from large num- 
bers, and improved third-world performance 
with Soviet exports) 'These developments 
will, in turn, reduce the ability of US air su- 
periority aircraft to seize the initiative and 
achieve surprise (because of the essential 
equality in information management and 
speed and acceleration) and undermine the 
persistence of US forces (because of higher 
attrition of US forces and greater surviv- 
ability for adversarial aircraft). The declin- 
ing ability to seize the initiative, achieve 
surprise and mass, and persist in operations 
wil limit the Air Force and Navy in per- 
forming their offensive and defensive 
counter-air and SEAD operations. The devel- 
opment and deployment of next-generation 
Soviet, European, and Japanese aircraft will 
further degrade the competence of current 
generation US fighters. The ability of the US 
to establish air superiority in future combat 
18 in jeopardy. 

ATF: MISSION CAPABILITY RESTORED 


The Advanced Tactical Fighter will restore 
unambiguous US technical superiority. ATF 
technologies are well within reach, and the 
ATF prototype program offers very high con- 
fidence that no major unexpected technical 
hurdles remain. 

Each of the enhanced capabilities em- 
bodied in the ATF will play а key role іп 
overcoming the threats posed by adversarial 
fighters and SAMs: 

Low observability will permit the ATF to 
achieve a ‘‘first-look/first-shot’’ capability. 
The ATF will be able to see enemy planes be- 
fore they see it, by virtue of capable radars 
and its own very low visual and radar cross 
section. Seeing the enemy planes first will 
permit the US planes to take the initiative, 
achieve tactical surprise, and get in the first 
shot—often the decisive one—of the battle. 

While both the F-15 and Soviet fighters are 
detectable at the horizon, the ASF and CAF, 
by incorporating low-observable technology 
will be able to see the F-15 before it sees ei- 
ther of them. The advantages of first-look/ 
first-shot will confer to those aircraft. 

* * * * * 


Supersonic cruise without the use of fuel- 
hungry afterburners—the capability known 
as "supercruise"—will provide faster transit 
to the battle area, permit longer loiter time 
while there, and improve range. Surviv- 
ability will be enhanced by the ability to ac- 
celerate out of danger, fly to relatively safe 
haven, and return to battle at an opportune 
time. 

Supercruise also reduces the vulnerability 
of the ATF to enemy SAMs, by reducing the 
amount of time the aircraft remains within 
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the missile’s lethal zone. In combination 
with stealth, the lethal zone of enemy SAMs 
can be reduced by 95 percent. 

Maneuverability enhancements allow the 
ATF to defeat enemy fighters in a close-in 
battle and to defeat enemy air-to-air and 
surface-to-air missiles by out-turning or out- 
jinking them. According to published re- 
ports, the ATF will have ''superturn" capa- 
bility, that is the ability to turn tightly at 
supersonic speeds.“ This ability, in combina- 
tion with supercruise, will allow the ATF to 
achieve tactical advantage over enemy air- 
craft and engage and disengage an enemy as 
the tactical situation demands. 

Improved reliability and maintainability 
will allow the ATF to fly the same number of 
sorties with much less support and mainte- 
nance, * * * One of the new engines being 
developed for the ATF has fifty percent 
fewer hot parts and forty percent fewer total 
parts than previous engines. This improves 
reliability and reduces the logistics support 
required. 


* * * * * 


Existing aircraft can be improved, but be- 
cause of inherent limits in older designs they 
could not match the ATF in low observ- 
ability, aerodynamic performance, avionics, 
or reliability and maintainability. They 
would thus remain more vulnerable to detec- 
tion, less able to achieve surprise and initia- 
tive, and more vulnerable to enemy aircraft 
and SAMs. Development of these alter- 
natives would take years and billions of dol- 
lars while providing less capability. 


CONCLUSION 


Military threats to US security emanate 
from a combination of both political devel- 
opments, which lead nations or groups to op- 
pose US interests; and technical develop- 
ments, which result in military hardware 
that allows those nations and groups to un- 
dertake military actions against US forces. 
Recent events clearly show that these 
threats cannot be ignored. 

The ATF, on its present schedule, is twelve 
years away from its first operational deploy- 
ment. Preparing for the future always re- 
quires vision, and with the long development 
times for new systems, extraordinary fore- 
sight is demanded of our leaders. Keeping 
vital objectives in mind is not easy. But the 
logic is clear: 

Threats to US interests remain. 

The US must retain the ability to deter 
those hostile to US interests, and to defeat 
aggressors if necessary. 

Air superiority is a key mission, vital to 
the success of US military operations. 

Other nations are developing aircraft and 
military systems for their own use and for 
export that threaten the ability of the US to 
maintain air superiority during conflict. 

The ATF is the only alternative that pro- 
vides the US with an unambiguously techno- 
logically superior aircraft capable of main- 
taining air superiority over current and pro- 
jected military threats. 

Without the ATF and the NATF, the US 
wil be in jeopardy of losing the high 
ground" above the battlefield and oceans. 
Losing this vital capability will in turn place 
in peril the ability of all other US forces to 
perform their missions. This must not be al- 
lowed to happen. The ATF must remain a 
top priority for the US military and the па- 
tion as а whole. 


See Aerospace Daily.“ 7/3/90, p. 9. 
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INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
TO EXPAND THE BOUNDARIES 
OF THE FREDERICKSBURG AND 
SPOTSYLVANIA COUNTY  BAT- 


TLEFIELDS MEMORIAL NA- 
TIONAL MILITARY PARK 
HON. D. FRENCH SLAUGHTER, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
there are many historically significant sites 
throughout the United States that deserve rec- 
ognition and preservation for future genera- 
tions. | am particularly concerned with the Civil 
War site of General Longstreet's flank attack 
during the Battle of Wilderness, and have re- 
introduced today legislation which will permit 
the protection of this land by the National Park 
Service. 

As | have stated previously on the floor of 
the House, my legislation is not just another 
national park expansion to be implemented 
like most other expansions. Rather, it coin- 
cides with Interior Secretary Manuel Lujan's 
American battlefield protection plan which 
brings Federal attention to the role that States, 
localities and private preservation groups must 
play if we are to effectively preserve our his- 
tory for future generations. 

The legislation | have set forth to foster the 
preservation and interpretation of Longstreet's 
flank attack at Wilderness Battlefield is the first 
step toward making the goal of public-private 
partnership a reality. Following the unveiling of 
his American battlefield protection plan, Sec- 
retary Lujan toured the site of Longstreet's 
flank attack which is currently owned by a pri- 
vate developer and slated for residential con- 
struction. At that time, the Interior Secretary 
revealed that the landowner was interested in 
working with the National Park Service, Spot- 
sylvania County officials, and private preserva- 
tion groups to reach an agreement on the pro- 
tection of this site. Although many details have 
yet to be resolved between these groups, the 
current plan entails the purchase of land from 
the developer by a private preservation group 
so that the property can be held іп abeyance 
until such time as the Interior Department has 
the ability to purchase the land. Donation of 
the property to the Park Service may also be 
possible in the long term. The key to making 
this idea work is the adoption of legislation to 
permit the inclusion of Longstreet's flank at- 
tack in the boundary of Wilderness Battlefield. 

Rarely do you find an instance where local 
officials, citizens, the Federal Government and 
private landowners agree that a solution to 
preservation is possible. By moving this legis- 
lation quickly, the Congress will encourage a 
more prudent approach to Civil War preserva- 
tion that benefits all interests in the long run. 
| urge my colleagues to support and cospon- 
sor this measure. 
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THE HUNTER PROTECTION ACT 


HON. RON MARLENEE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Speaker, today 39 of 
my colleagues are joining with me in reintro- 
ducing the Hunter Protection Act to prevent 
antihunting activists from disrupting lawful 
hunts on Federal lands. | have said it in the 
past and | will say it again; hunter's rights in 
America are being seriously threatened by the 
increasingly militant tactics of a small but well 
organized group of antihunting fanatics. 

Antihunting activists һауе continually 
wreaked havoc for sportsmen in this country, 
from undermining the Yellowstone Park bison 
hunt in Montana, to disrupting deer hunting on 
public lands in both Maryland and Virginia. 
These activists must be stopped from their 
malicious assaults on the American tradition of 
hunting. 

Dramatic increases in the numbers and na- 
ture of these well-orchestrated attacks against 
law-abiding hunters have forced 37 States to 
enact legislation outlawing deliberate acts that 
disrupt legal hunts. 

Unfortunately, Congress must now take ac- 
tion to reverse these alarming trends. The 
Federal Government, which manages over 30 
percent of America's land, including up to 50 
percent in some Western States, must work to 
protect hunters on Federal lands from the har- 
assment of antihunting fanatics. 

Toward this end, | am today reintroducing 
the Hunter Protection Act of 1990. This bill is 
modeled after last year's version and contains 
the best features of similar laws currently in 37 
States. This legislation will make it illegal to 
interfere with lawful hunts and to badger hun- 
ters pursuing their sport on Federal lands. 

The 16 million licensed hunters in the Unit- 
ed States have been the major financial sup- 
porters of wildlife conservation in this country. 
Last year alone, more than $517 million was 
paid out for licenses, duck stamps, and excise 
taxes on equipment and ammunition. Of that 
amount, a large portion will be used to finance 
game research and management programs 
and help purchase habitat that benefits all 
creatures. 

This legislation will continue the conserva- 
tion tradition by contributing all moneys col- 
lected as fines to the North American Water- 
fowl Management Plan and the Pittman-Rob- 
ertson Act. Both of these programs acquire 
lands to protect wildlife habitat. 

Join with us in preventing harassment tac- 
tics against hunters on Federal lands by be- 
coming a cosponsor of the Hunter Protection 
Act. 


RELATIVE TO INTEREST IN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


HON. TOM CAMPBELL 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. CAMPBELL of California. Mr. Speaker, 
at the time of my election to Congress, | was 
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a tenured member of the faculty of Stanford 
University. | wished to maintain that status 
during my time in Congress, and also to teach 
an occasional class or seminar at Stanford. In 
return for this, | have been permitted to remain 
a tenured member of the Stanford faculty, to 
continue to occupy the home my wife and | 
own on Stanford land, to pay land rent, co-in- 
vestment fees and mortgage to Stanford in 
connection with that home, to rent out a cot- 
tage located on that property to a Stanford 
student, and to receive a stipend as well in the 
semesters that | teach. | have made all these 
facts known to the Committee on Standards of 
Official Conduct of the House of Representa- 
tives, and have received their approval. 

| have prepared this statement as a stand- 
ard letter to submit to any agency or person 
when appropriate in connection with my work 
as a Congressman whose district includes 
Stanford University. | offer it to allow you to 
discount in any way you wish, the vigor of my 
argument in Stanford's behalf by reason of my 
own personal and financial interest in Stan- 
ford. However, 1 offer my personal assurance 
that whatever | request on Stanford's behalf | 
would for any comparable institution located in 
my district. 


PROPOSAL FOR AUTOMATIC CON- 
TINUING BUDGET RESOLUTION 
AND HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


HON. GEORGE W. GEKAS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, today | want to 
bring to your attention two of the issues | in- 
tend to pursue during the hours of debate that 
will consume this body. The first is a change 
to the budget process that | offered during last 
years debate on the budget reconciliation 
package. This proposal was not allowed to be 
considered during last year's climactic finish of 
the 101st Congress—even though no sub- 
stantive objections to it were raised. My pro- 
posal would provide automatic continuing res- 
olutions whenever Congress fails to pass, by 
the beginning of a new fiscal year, the re- 
quired appropriations measures. This auto- 
matic CR will provide funding for Federal serv- 
ices and Federal salaries at a level which is 
the lowest of: The previous fiscal year’s appro- 
priation, the House-passed appropriation, or 
the Senate-passed appropriation. The auto- 
matic CR would remain in force until the nec- 
essary appropriations legislation is signed into 
law. 

As Speaker FOLEY noted during debate on 
the budget last year, “We should not have this 
question of a continuing resolution before us 
at all, because the Government should not be 
closed.” | agree. There is no justification for a 
shutdown of the Federal Government. The re- 
sulting curtailment of public services and fur- 
lough of Federal employees is not only costly, 
it is dangerous. 

to what you may believe, the shut- 
down of the Federal Government costs the 
taxpayer. In 1981, it cost the Government $5.5 
million to send Federal workers home and an 
additional $9 million in retroactive pay. In 
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1986, the furlough of Federal employees cost 
the taxpayers $33 million, not including retro- 
active pay. We all can agree that the costs of 
furloughs that arises from budget gridlock are 
unnecessary and unconscionable during an 
era of fiscal austerity. 

My proposal is nothing more than good 
commonsense government. | am enclosing let- 
ters of support for this budget change from the 
National Federation of Independent Business 
and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 


U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
LEGISLATIVE AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, October 15, 1990. 
Hon. GEORGE W. GEKAS, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GEKAS: The U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce supports your inten- 
tion to offer legislation as an amendment to 
the budget reconciliation package that 
would provide for automatic continuing reso- 
lutions whenever Congress has not passed 
necessary appropriations by the beginning of 
the new fiscal year. The amendment would 
provide funding at a level which is the lower 
of either the previous year’s appropriation, 
the House-passed appropriation, or the Sen- 
ate-passed appropriation, until the necessary 
legislation is signed into law. 

By providing temporary funding until Con- 
gress and the President are able to come to 
agreement on a fiscally sound budget, this 
amendment will allow all parties involved in 
the budget process to avoid the specter of 
government shutdown. The threat of closing 
the doors of government could no longer be 
used by either side to attempt to force the 
other into a bad deal. In short, the Gekas 
amendment will provide for a more sound 
and rational budget process. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD J. KROES, 
Vice President. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, DC, October 15, 1990. 
Hon. George Gekas, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GEKAS: I am writing 
on behalf of the over 500,000 members of the 
NFIB to express our support for your amend- 
ment to the reconciliation package to be 
considered by the Congress this week. 

As we understand it, your amendment 
would provide for automatic continuing reso- 
lutions to take effect if Congress has failed 
to pass its appropriations bills by the start 
of the new fiscal year. The continuing reso- 
lution would only be in effect until the prop- 
er appropriations legislation is enacted. 

This represents a reasonable and fair ap- 
proach to an eminently unfair political situ- 
ation. Since the continuing resolution would 
provide funding at last year’s level, money 
will be saved and programs and services will 
not be needlessly sacrificed. Additionally, 
the country will be spared a government 
shutdown that occurs because of inaction on 
the part of Congress and the Administration. 

Again, the NFIB is pleased to express its 
support for your amendment. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. MOTLEY ІП, 
Vice President, 
Federal Governmental Relations. 


Under the conditions of my budget proposal, 
budget responsibilities of the legislature and 
executive would not be altered. Both entities 
will still face the tough decisions required by 


the Constitution. My proposal із geared simply 
to preventing the shutdown of Government. 

The second initiative | want to talk about in- 
volves that highway trust fund. This year Con- 
gress must reauthorize the programs that 
maintain the roadways and bridges that make 
up this Nation's Interstate System. | am calling 
on the membership of this body to take the 
lead in releasing the unobligated balance in 
the highway trust fund for the purpose of up- 
grading our infrastructure and turning back the 
recession that threatens our economic pros- 
perity. Because of the present condition of our 
roads, bridges, and the economy 1 stress that 
this action happen now—without delay. 

By putting the dollars in the highway trust 
fund to work, thousands of new jobs can be 
created. Specifically, it has been estimated 
that a 2-year drawdown on the highway trust 
fund of $3 billion annually would result in the 
direct creation of nearly 120,000 jobs and a 
total of nearly 300,000 jobs in associated con- 
struction, supplier, and service industries. By 
contrast, the Congressional Budget Office esti- 
mates that each 1 percent increase in the un- 
employment rate will increase the Federal 
budget deficit by $52 billion in 1991. 

In addition to the positive impact on employ- 
ment releasing the unobligated funds will 
have, it is necessary to continued economic 
growth that the condition of our infrastructure 
be immediately upgraded. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation states that 40 percent 
of the Interstate Highway System is in need of 
repair. DOT also tells us that 41 percent of 
U.S. bridges are classified as "structurally de- 
ficient" and "functionally obsolete." 

Our deteriorating infrastructure already costs 
our economy. Nearly 1.3 billion hours and 1.4 
billion gallons of gasoline are wasted each 
year due to poor road surfaces and conges- 
tion on limited access highways. Research by 
the Road Information Program [TRIP] docu- 
mented that poor roads add almost $20 billion 
per year to the cost of driving in the United 
States, about $120 per licensed driver. If our 
economy is to grow it must be supported by 
a strong infrastructure. Currently, as a per- 
centage of GNP, the United States ranks 55 in 
the world in capital investments in infrastruc- 
ture, according to the Organization of Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development. 

All of these statistics point to the need and 
rationale for releasing the unobligated funds in 
the highway trust fund. What occurs to me to 
be just as important as these stated reasons 
is the need to restore faith in this institution as 
representatives of the people. For the first 
time, last year this Congress authorized funds 
collected from fuels taxes to be used for pur- 
poses other than infrastructure maintenance 
and construction. Half of the fuels tax increase 
passed last year, goes to deficit reduction. In 
addition, the unobligated moneys in the high- 
way trust fund are being used to mask deficit 
spending further. 

Mr. Speaker, my plea today to the Members 
of this body is to join me in taking the bold 
Steps necessary to pass an automatic CR and 
to immediately release the highway trust 
funds, without matching requirements, so that 
our national economy can once again be start- 
ed on the path of growth. 
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IN MEMORIAM OF JAWAD F. 
GEORGE 


HON. MERVYN M. DYMALLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, | was deeply 
saddened to learn of the death by cardiac ar- 
rest of Jawad F. George on Wednesday, No- 
vember 21, 1990. As many Members of the 
House are aware, Mr. George was a longtime 
activist in Arab-American affairs. He was asso- 
ciated with the National Association of Arab 
Americans and had directed it since 1989. 

Jawad George was a frequent visitor to 
Capitol Hill, where he lobbied tirelessly for a 
balanced U.S. foreign policy in the Middle 
East. He sought to further understanding be- 
tween Americans and the people of the Arab 
world, believing such understanding was es- 
sential to solving the myriad problems of the 
region. His drive, determination, and dedica- 
tion to the causes of peace and justice were 
unique and will be sorely missed. 

By profession, Jawad George was a lawyer 
and had been president of his own law firm, 
Jawad F. George & Associates. He also 
served with the law firm of Arnold and Porter 
from 1976 to 1979. However, his true interest 
was in Arab-American affairs. He founded and 
was the first president of the Palestine Con- 
gress of North America. He also served as 
president of the American Federation of 
Ramallah, Palestine, a Christian town in what 
is now the West Bank from which his grand- 
parents emigrated to the United States. From 
1984 to 1989, Jawad served in the Palestine 
National Council—the Palestinian's parliament 
in exile. 

Jawad was a native of Plainfield, NJ and 
moved to Washington to attend Georgetown 
University, from which he received bachelor's 
and master’s degrees in foreign service. He 
received a law degree from the Antioch 
School of Law. 

While a student, he worked for then-Chief 
Justice Warren E. Burger and Senator Ер- 
WARD M. KENNEDY. 

In addition, Jawad served as special coun- 
sel to the chairman of the Navajo Tribal Coun- 
cil in Window Rock, AZ, in 1981, helping the 
Navajo nation develop a justice department. 

Jawad will be deeply missed by all who 
knew him. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY AMERICAN 
JOURNALIST RETIRES 


HON. WM. 5. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 30, 1990, my friend, Phil Slomovitz, 
retired. 

І know many people who have retired, but 
few if any have had such a long and unusual 
career. When he retired at 94, he certainly 
must have been the most senior working jour- 
nalist in America. 

His life has spanned the 20th century, 
through two world wars, a cold war, revolu- 
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tions, a depression and many recessions, and 

most importantly, the birth of the State of Is- 

rael. 

Virtually all of Phil Slomovitz's journalistic 
career has been spent with America's Jewish 
press, beginning in the early 1920's with De- 
troi's Jewish Chronicle, and concluding in 
1990 with the Detroit Jewish News. 

Phil immigrated to America from Russia in 
1910. | am sure that he would not have lived 
half the productive life he has if he had stayed 
in Russia. 

America gave Phil the freedom to develop 
his talents and express his convictions. In re- 
turn, Phil gave America and America's Jewish 
community 70 years of journalism that was 
characterized by scholarship, uncommon good 
sense, and conviction. 

Phil is an extraordinary American, and his 
columns will truly be missed. 

Mr. Speaker, l'd like to introduce into the 
RECORD Phil Slomovitz's last “Purely Com- 
mentary" column and an excellent retrospec- 
tive of his long and productive career. 

[From the Detroit Jewish News, Nov. 30, 

1990] 
Мү EIGHTY YEARS AS AN AMERICAN 
(By Philip Slomovitz) 

(On this very important day of my life I keep 
proclaiming my pride in being an Amer- 
ican and in my loyalties as Jew and Zion- 
ist. My “Purely Commentary" column of 
November 1960 referred to having been 
"Fifty Years An American” at that time. 
The November 1980 “Purely Commentary" 
was devoted to 70 years as an American. 
That column appeared as a special essay in 
my second book, Purely Commentary, pub- 
lished in 1981. І ат now reproducing it here 
verbatim with the 50th and 70th anniver- 
sary facts, with a single change, substitut- 
ing for the 70th the present 80th) 

Eighty years filled with the privilege of 
being an American must justify the selfish- 
ness of pronouncing it to family, friends, the 
nation. 

Only once before, under the slogan of 
"Fifty Years an American," did this com- 
mentator, who often was lísted as a perpetu- 
ator of personal journalism, resort to the 
conceit of boasting about his Americanism 
that has always been rooted in the Jewish 
codes. 

Twenty years later, to mark the signifi- 
cance of the arrival date in this sacred land, 
November 29, 1910, the credo of the com- 
mentator's Americanism beckons repetition. 
With hopes for its gracious acceptance here 
it is from “Purely Commentary," November 
25, 1960, in its present current application. 

On Thanksgiving, when we have so much 
to be grateful for, when Americans rejoice in 
the blessings and the bounties that have 
been allotted to them, this commentator 
will surely be granted the privilege of a per- 
sonal word on a glorious occasion. 

This column has often taken note of hís- 
toric events, of anniversaries of friends and 
community leaders. Your commentator has 
shown appreciation for occurrences in com- 
munities and in the lives of fellow-citizens. 

Now, the time has come for a personal ref- 
erence—because the event is so vital and so 
deeply soul-stirring. 

November 29 will mark your commenta- 
tor’s 50th anniversary as an American. Many 
anniversaries are personal in nature: to him, 
such an event, that of reaching the age of 50 
years as an American, calls for thanksgiving, 
for a bit of reminiscing, for additional soul 
and heart-searching. 
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Fifty years as an American meant 50 years 
of freedom—freedom to speak the mind and 
to express views without hindrance; 50 years 
of service to causes that fit into the Amer- 
ican way of life and therefore help in the up- 
lifting of the less fortunate; 50 years that 
were not without their battles and debates— 
but they were disputes and arguments of 
such а nature as to echo what the striver for 
justice acquired as part of his immersion 
into Americanism. 

The last 50 years revolutionized the world. 
They were politically stirring. The half cen- 
tury began with challenges unparalleled in 
history. They changed the fabric of Ameri- 
ca's acts and thoughts. They transformed 
our land into a new mold. 

Two world wars claimed the lives of mil- 
lions of our fellow Americans. Smaller con- 
flicts and some calamities also were costly 
in human lives. 

While the world was being remolded, the 
Jewish people underwent even graver 
changes. Our kinsmen were threatened with 
extinction. We lost a third of Jewry in the 
course of the victimization of mankind by 
the most devilish minds that ever inflicted 
themselves upon us. 

As Americans, we were part of a genera- 
tion that revolted against bestialities. As 
Jews, we had the obligation of coming to the 
aid of the afflicted. As American Jews, we 
were destined by history to be the rescuers 
of the oppressed. 

But while we were rescuing, we, too, were 
the targets of bigots. We were charged with 
the task of saving lives, and, at the same 
time, of repudiating bigots. In this country 
we were free to speak our minds against in- 
tolerance, to battle the anti-Semites, to de- 
mand justice wherever and whenever it was 
due. 

In that battle, we soon learned the great- 
ness of America. We were not alone in the 
fight. We soon learned that there is such a 
genuine principle as fair play in the great 
land of our adoption. We are grateful for that 
idea. It has helped to sustain us in our Amer- 
icanism, and it has given us pride in our loy- 
alties to this great land and its deep-rooted 
principles. 

There was much more to our pride. When 
you fight the anti-Semite, you seek to elimi- 
nate the negative aspects of American life. It 
is when one searches for the positive, when 
one aims to do the creative things in life, 
that one is faced with the true test of Amer- 
ican greatness. Your commentator has found 
the genius of America in the freedom to act 
in behalf of his fellow Jews through the Zi- 
onist ideal. 

America spells freedom, but it does not 
qualify it by saying that it is to be freedom 
only for Americans. It is an established and 
sacred American principle that one who has 
his freedoms must not deprive others of their 
freedoms. More than that: he who has his 
freedoms must aid others to acquire similar 
just rights. 

During the five decades of his American- 
ism, before acquiring citizenship and during 
the many years of his enfranchisement, your 
commentator labored for the Zionist idea. 
No one hindered him: the best Americans as- 
sisted in the great aspirations. Presidents, 
Cabinet members, Supreme Court justices, 
governors of states, and members of both 
Houses of Congress often gave him their 
blessings. It was the greatness of America 
that its leaders always gave us comfort in 
our work. The handful of Jews who were 
frightened, who, in their panic, could not as- 
sist in the greatest humanitarian effort in 
history, did not matter. They were unworthy 
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of concern. They do not count now, although 
they still seek to obstruct justice. But there 
are so few of them that they are insignifi- 
cant. 

But even the few could have been helpful in 
rescuing many more people than we have 
succeeded in saving since our great Zionist 
idea became a reality. Nevertheless, we are 
grateful—for the millions of our kinsmen 
who recognized the immensity of the task 
and assisted in it; for the many millions of 
Christian Americans who, by their actions 
and by their encouragement, upheld the 
American principles of justice and the right 
of life, liberty and pursuit of happiness of all 
mankind, and give us cause for gratitude and 
thanksgiving on this sacred day. 

There is another cause for rejoicing. Dur- 
ing his 50 years as an American, this writer 
had the right to adhere to the faith of our fa- 
thers—at preparatory high school, at college, 
while working on newspapers, in the course 
of travels—wherever the Stars and Stripes 
fluttered for us as a symbol of our citizen- 
ship. 

The price of your commentator’s Ameri- 
canism has accompanied him abroad, where 
he was able to hold his head high as an 
American Jew, and in Israel, where he en- 
joyed the fruits of his labors and witnessed 
the fulfillment of the dream of an American 
Jew for whom Zionism was akin to Ameri- 
canism—because the aspirations of both are 
kindred in spirit—and where he saw the real- 
ization of the ideal that all men have a right 
to pursue happiness and enjoy freedom. 

Major in the sense of elation, next to the 
exultation that stems from good family rela- 
tionships, from a fine wife and good children 
(all, incidentally, native-born who share mu- 
tual joys as Americans, as Jews, and as Zion- 
ists), is the privilege this writer has acquired 
as a working newspaperman. The most glori- 
ous post in journalism is that of the re- 
porter. It is he, as the gatherer of news, who 
secures the facts to keep the people informed 
on what is happening. The working 
newsgatherer is often vastly more important 
even than the editor and the copy reader, 
Without his facts there would be no provi- 
sions for editing. 

And in the role of a working newspaper- 
man, this humble writer also has aligned 
himself with all information causes, with 
education and fact-gathering, and with a 
dedication to the cause of learning. One 
must always learn. Mikol me-lam-dai 
hiskalti—we learn from all who have some- 
thing to impart to us. And to learn is to con- 
tinue an unending ambition in life. To 
imspire others to learn is to assist in creat- 
ing a well-informed community. 

Such are the experiences of half a century. 
These are the aspirations of a life that has 
been blessed by the great privilege inherent 
in an Americanism that does not exclude 
equal loyalty to Judaism. 

These are just a few of the thoughts that 
crop up in the rejoicing over my American- 
ism. Your commentator was blessed during 
half a century as an American. His gratitude 
is unbounded. This is a great day in his life— 
to be 50 years an American. That’s the rea- 
son for devoting a column to a personal ex- 
pression of thankfulness for such a blessing— 
to be an American! 


[From the Detroit Jewish News, Dec. 7, 1990) 
IN RETROSPECT: PHILIP SLOMOVITZ ENDS А 70- 
YEAR CAREER AS COMMENTATOR, BUT HE 
WILL CONTINUE AS A PARTICIPANT 
(By Alan Hitsky) 
Philip Slomovitz has chosen to close a 
chapter in his seven-decade career as an ob- 
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server, defender and initiator of projects for 
the Jewish people. But it is a chapter, not a 
conclusion, 

At the young age of 94, he has deemed it 
time to step back from the weekly stress of 
compiling a column—his beloved Purely 
Commentary—which has been a fixture on 
the Detroit Jewish scene since the early 
1920s. His life and career have mirrored some 
of the most tragic and some of the most awe- 
inspiring moments in Jewish history. Yet his 
legacy to the Jewish people moves far be- 
yond that of a mere observer. 

Mr. Slomovitz would be the first to object 
to the idea that he is "retiring." While he 
has decided to step back from writing, he 
will continue to come into The Jewish News 
office, to catalog his voluminous files of arti- 
cles about, and correspondence with, most of 
the Jewish and many non-Jewish luminaries 
of the 20th century. The files, and his Purely 
Commentary columns, deal with presidents 
and farmers, saints and anti-Semites, Jewish 
holidays and history, and most of all, schol- 
arships. 

Think of the span of time. At his birth in 
1896 in czarist Russia, the first World Zionist 
Congress had just been held in Vienna with 
Theodor Herz] sowing the seeds for a return 
to the Zionist homeland. The ugly Kishinev 
pogroms would not occur for five more years 
and in 1910, when Mr. Slomovitz came to Ba- 
yonne, N.J., at age 14, World War I was still 
four years away. 

As a student at the University of Michi- 
gan, he became involved in campus activities 
that have guided him the rest of his life: Zi- 
onism and journalism. He was a staff mem- 
ber of the Michigan Daily and president of 
the Intercollegiate Menorah Association, the 
forerunner of the Campus B'nai B'rith Hillel 
organizations throughout the country. 

After graduation from U-M, Mr. Slomovitz 
worked as а reporter at the Detroit News for 
several years. He made community contacts 
that would shortly be invaluable after he 
was named editor of Detroit's Jewish Chron- 
icle. During this same time period, he also 
organized Young Judaea, the forerunner of 
today's Detroit District of the Zionist Orga- 
nization of America. 

But as his illustrious career was just tak- 
ing hold, the first storm cloud appeared on 
the horizon, the first in à series of major 
events that would mark each decade of his 
Jewish journalism career. 

Henry Ford had transformed Detroit with 
his automobile, the assembly line and pub- 
lished promises of а $5 а day salary. The 
promise of work and wealth drew thousands 
to the city from throughout the United 
States and the world. But in the 1920s Mr. 
Ford also began publishing anti-Semitic ar- 
ticles in his Dearborn Independent; in the 
19308 a photograph of Adolph Hitler hung 
prominently in his office. 

Mr. Slomovitz reported the Jewish commu- 
nity's attempts to change Mr. Ford's views 
and the public battles launched by Rabbi Leo 
Franklin of Temple Beth El. The by-then 
veteran editor even met with Ford's hench- 
man, Harry Bennett, who tried to convince 
Mr. Slomovitz that Ford was not an anti- 
Semite. Mr. Bennett claimed Mr. Ford's gift 
of $5,000 to notorious anti-Semite Elizabeth 
Drilling was not an important issue. 

The Bennett affair resulted in one of the 
few times that Mr. Slomovitz pulled his 
punches. He wrote a scathing editorial expos- 
ing Mr. Bennett, but was advised by attorney 
and friend Morris Garvett not to publish it. 
“They'll call you a liar just like they called 
Rabbi Franklin а liar," Mr. Slomovitz re- 
calls Mr. Garvett advising. 
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Мг. Slomovitz had по more success with 
Detroit's other notorious anti-Semite, Fa- 
ther Charles Coughlin of the Shrine of the 
Little Flower in Royal Oak. Father Coughlin 
gained a national following as the Radio 
Priest during the Depression years and 
through his Social Justice newspaper. His 
calls for social justice took on an increas- 
ingly strident tone as he followed Hitler's 
line in blaming Jews for ruining the world's 
economy. 

Mr. Slomovitz had several meetings with 
Father Coughlin, bringing along prominent 
Jews, Christians and written material in а 
vain effort to prove that Jews were as anti- 
communist as the crusading Royal Oak prel- 
абе. It was not until the early 1940s, after 
several years of world war, that the Vatican 
апа others stepped in to silence the Radio 
Priest. 

During this time, Mr. Slomovitz pioneered 
numerous other efforts. He was an early sup- 
porter of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency in 
New York, the worldwide news-gathering or- 
ganization that continues to serve Jewish 
newspapers throughout the world. He was а 
vice president of JTA from 1942-1985 and re- 
mains a board member. 

He also was a behind-the-scenes organizer 
of the American Christian Palestine Com- 
mittee, a group of leading Christian clergy 
who worked during the '20s, '30s and '40s for 
the establishment of Israel. 

But in 1941, right after the tragic events at 
Pearl Harbor, a crisis developed for Mr. 
Slomovitz which became a turning point in 
his career. The owners of the Chronicle 
wanted to move family members into the 
business, and after 20 years as editor, his 
days at the paper were numbered. 

Within а few months, the groundwork was 
laid for a competing paper, The Jewish News, 
which began publication in March 1942. With 
the commitment of а dozen backers, includ- 
ing the late Fred Butzel and two associates 
who remain friends of Mr. Slomovitz to this 
day—Leonard Simons and Walter Field—The 
Jewish News began. It included an advisory 
committee of 250 community leaders. 

Despite community support, The Jewish 
News was a family business. Mr. Slomovitz' 
wife, Anna, was an unpaid worker, boosting 
circulation and classified advertising. Carmi 
Slomovitz, at the age of 10, became the office 
expert on the Addressograph machine which 
printed the mailing labels for the weekly 
paper. After graduation from college, and 
army service during the Korean War, Carmí 
became The Jewish News business manager. 

The sad facts of the Holocaust were hidden 
from, and discounted by, the American peo- 
ple and the Roosevelt administration during 
these years. As the truth became known, ar- 
ticles in The Jewish News illuminated the 
tragic proportions of the Holocaust. On April 
7, 1942, just weeks after the paper began, it 
published the following J'TA report: 


HUNDREDS OF DUTCH JEWS DIE IN NAZI FORCED 
LABOR MINES 


SLOVAK JEWS LOSE CITIZENSHIP; JEWS TOLD TO 
MARK DOORS WITH YELLOW STARS; BARRED 
FROM RECEIVING RATIONS. 


LONDON (JTA)—The Netherlands Govern- 
ment in Exile announced this week that 1,200 
Dutch Jews, sent by the Germans to enforced 
labor in the salt and sulphur mines at 
Mauthausen, have died and that the Ger- 
mans had deliberately sent them without 
protection into the “poisonous vapors.” 

“Тһе protests of the civilized world, when 
informed by the Netherlands Government 
were unavailing," the announcement, made 
on Radio Orange, said. 
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The statement recalled the arrest of 800 
Jews in Amsterdam in February, 1941, in a 
round-up on the streets, and the seizure of 
400 in other Netherlands towns a few weeks 
later, and added: '"Terrible rumors about 
their fate have been going around ever since. 
It has now been established that none is 
alive." 


ALL SLOVAK JEWS WILL LOSE CITIZENSHIP 


STOCKHOLM (JTA)—Three thousand Jews, 
including many women, have been rounded 
up in the town of Sarrissko, in the Zemplin 
district of Slovakia, and sent to forced labor 
camps, it was reported here this week. 
Hlinka Guards, the Slovakian storm-troop- 
ers, co-operated with the Slovak police in 
apprehending the Jews, the reports disclose. 

In Bratislava, the Slovak capital, deporta- 
tion of Jews to concentration camps and 
"ghetto towns" in the interior continues, the 
reports state. Speaking at a press conference 
in Bratislava, Sano Mach, Minister of the In- 
terior, declared that the Jews will be de- 
ported from the country “іп the same way as 
they came, with bags and packages in their 
hands and their return to Slovakia will be 
prevented.“ Another Slovak spokesman said 
*Michaelovce have now regained their Slo- 
уак character." Slovak authorities also re- 
vealed that all Jews will shortly be deprived 
of their citizenship. 


TOLD TO MARK DOORS WITH YELLOW STARS 


ZURICH (JTA)—A number of Rabbis and 
Jewish leaders were arrested this week in 
Slovakia for alleged ‘‘anti-State activities" 
and on the charge of spreading alarming re- 
ports," according to a report by the Slovak 
News Agency reaching here. 

A decree issued in Slovakia this week 
under the signature of Sano Mach, the Min- 
ister of Interior, orders all Jews to mark 
their doors with a yellow Mogen David. This 
was orderd in order to make it easier for the 
Nazi-controlled Slovak police and secret 
service men to distinguish between Jewish 
and non-Jewish homes when carrying out 
night raids on Jews. 


It was after this period that Sol King and 
others with University of Michigan connec- 
tions began circulating the facts about 
Raoul Wallenberg. The young Swedish grad- 
uate of U-M had disappeared behind the Iron 
Curtain in early 1945 after he was credited 
with saving 20,000-100,000 Hungarian Jews 
from the Nazi extermination. As a Swedish 
attache, Mr. Wallenberg printed and distrib- 
uted false documents, rented apartment 
buildings and bullied Nazis SS troops and the 
fascist Hungarian Arrow Cross into releasing 
Jewish civilians into his control. 

For 40 years Mr. Slomovitz repeated the 
story of Raoul Wallenberg in the pages of 
The Jewish News. The Soviet government 
admitted that Red Army troops had arrested 
Mr. Wallenberg, and claimed after a 1947 in- 
vestigation that he had died of a heart at- 
tack in a prison camp. 

But after years of silence on the issue, the 
Soviets are taking another look at the case, 
mindful of reports of sightings of Mr. 
Wallenberg in the Soviet gulag and spurred 
by efforts like Mr. Slomovitz’s and the 
Wallenberg family in Sweden to keep the 
issue before the public. 

With the disaster that befell world Jewry 
at the hands of the Nazis came renewed op- 
portunity. In 1945, efforts were made to form 
a world organization to prevent war. Mr. 
Slomovitz became an accredited correspond- 
ent with the fledgling United Nations Orga- 
nization, making monthly trips to New York 
to cover the effort for peace—and to lobby 
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for a homeland for the Jews who had suffered 
so heinously at the hands of Nazi Germany. 

He became a close associate of Michigan 
Sen. Arthur Vandenberg in the effort to raise 
support on Capital Hill for a Jewish state. In 
that capacity, he became a liaison between 
Sen. Vandenberg, Chaim Wiezmann and Abba 
Hillel Silver of the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion. 

There was the euphoria after the U.N. vote 
in 1947 creating Israel and Jordan out of Pal- 
estine. And there was the concern as the 
Arabs massed their armies and attacked the 
new Jewish homeland. Defense of the new 
State of Israel included Purely Commentary 
in The Jewish News and support of active ef- 
forts to gather materials in the Detroit area 
for the new state. 

On May 14, 1948, Purely Commentary stat- 
ed in part: 

This is Liberation Week in Palestine. On 
Sunday the Jewish community will take 
over control of the country. A de facto Jew- 
ish government already exists. A Jewish re- 
public is functioning. Barring obstacles from 
the British and the massing of Arab troops 
on isolated colonies, it is safe to say that 
this is the end of Jewish statelessness. 

With liberation will come many trials and 
tribulations. There will be difficulties in Pal- 
estine, since internal conflicts are not al- 
ways avoidable. There will be the problems 
of financing government projects. The post- 
al, telegraph and telephone systems will 
have to be reconstructed. We are confident 
that the Yishuv will know how to face the is- 
sues. Would that Jews outside Palestine 
could face problems as bravely. 

Thus—the Jews in the Diaspora will be 
faced with issues which we must be prepared 
to meet. There already have been incidents 
of a rather unpleasant nature in this coun- 
try. Anti-Semites are resorting to the taunt- 
ing cries of “ко to Palestine" in attacking 
our people. A Jewish woman was accosted by 
a non-Jewess at a fruit counter in a local 
store with the shout. Why don't you go to 
Tel Aviv?" She received the proper reply: 
“You belong with the Nazis at the bar of jus- 
tice in Berlin." 

As we prepare to greet the Yishuv on its 
statehood we also must be prepared to face 
all issues in this country. The present 
adminstration has played a shabby trick on 
justice and fair play with its attempt to 
make an about-face in the Palestine matter. 
The defeat of the abortive trusteeship plan 
may be held against us, but we should be 
ready to indicate that we have saved the 
good name of America by effecting a defeat 
for injustice. 

When we demonstrate on Sunday, in cele- 
bration of Liberation Day, let us resolve that 
we shall continue to fight for justice and de- 
cency—thus upholding the highest principles 
of Americanism. And let us all turn out en 
masse for the demonstration. No one should 
be missing from Detroit's gathering in honor 
of the Jewish State * * * 


And few were. Some 22,000 persons at- 
tended the celebration at Detroit's Central 
High School. 

Тһе creation and sustenance of the State 
of Israel has been the common thread of 
Purely Commentary, and the world Jewish 
community, for all these years. But other 
events also punctuated the decades that fol- 
lowed Israel's creation in 1947 and declara- 
tion of independence in 1948. 

In an effort to upgrade the profession of 
Jewish journalism, Mr. Slomovitz had been 
involved with JTA since the 1920s. To further 
that effort, in 1957 he helped organize the 
World Federation of World Jewish Journal- 
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ists in Stockholm. Contacts made at these 
meetings and іп earlier trips to Israel led to 
numerous reports by international Jewish 
correspondents appearing in Тһе Jewish 
News. 

Four years later, Mr. Slomovitz spent 
weeks in Israel covering the trial of Nazi war 
criminal Adolph Eichmann, the director of 
Hitler's ‘‘Final Solution" against the Jews of 
Europe. 

But it is not as а reporter or commentator 
alone that Mr. Slomovitz has made his mark. 
He has been а community activist for both 
Zionist and non-Zionist causes. He and Anna 
helped found JARC to help their son Gabriel 
and other retarded persons in the Detroit 
Jewish community. He has lent his name to 
local efforts on behalf of Technion and Bar- 
Ilan University, resulting in endowed chairs 
аб both Israeli universities. And he has been 
honored with the Butzel Award by the Jew- 
ish Welfare Federation and the Brandeis 
Award by the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
іса. 

The list of awards, of associations, of 
working efforts on behalf of the Jewish peo- 
ple are endless. Perhaps these remarks by 
current associates can summarize the efforts 
of The Jewish News editor emeritus to this 
point in his career: 

“I was fortunate to meet and be befriended 
by Phil almost 20 years ago on a trip to Is- 
rael," said Jewish News publisher Charles 
Buerger. “І have been reading and enjoying 
his insightful columns ever since. 

"In working with him for the past six 
years, I am continually amazed by his 
knowledge and his involvement and the 
great pride he has for his Jewish community. 
Phil is the quintessential gentleman and 
Scholar." 

Jewish News Editor Gary Rosenblatt said, 
"Mr. Slomovitz is a role model for every 
Jewish journalist: a man who has devoted his 
life to informing and helping his beloved 
community through the written word. 

"I am proud to know him and work with 
him, for he is a man of warmth and integ- 
rity." 


IRAQI AGGRESSION TAX OF 1990 


HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. Speaker, 
today | rise to offer a tax that 1 believe all 
Americans, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
will strongly support. 

Today, | am introducing an Iraqi aggression 
tax which would levy a 100-percent withhold- 
ing tax on interest income earned on frozen 
Iraqi Government assets in the United States. 

At a time when 320,000 American troops 
are preparing to lay their lives on the line to 
oppose Iraqi aggression, and when millions of 
Americans face the prospect of increased 
taxes, Saddam Hussein doesn't deserve any 
United States tax breaks. 

This tax will help correct a serious anomaly 
in the Tax Code that allows Iraq to continue 
earning interest on its frozen assets while they 
continue to violate international law in their at- 
tempt to annex Kuwait. 

It is ludicrous that while the United States is 
financing an international effort to deter Iraqi 
aggression, Saddam Hussein is earning free 
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interest on Iraqi accounts in the United States. 
Americans don't get such a good deal; why 
should Saddam? 

The withholding tax would affect all income 
of the Government of Iraq derived from invest- 
ments or from deposits in banks in the United 
States. In particular, the measure would be 
levied on all interest accrued from August 2, 
the day of the invasion, until Iraqi withdrawal 
from Kuwait or the President negotiates an ap- 
propriate settlement. 

The bill will be written to make sure after the 
crisis is over that Iraq cannot file a tax return 
and get a refund for these specific taxes. And, 
of course, the law would be repealed imme- 
diately upon Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait. 

Although the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment is not currently releasing figures on the 
amount of Iraqi Government assets in the 
United States, unofficial estimates put the fig- 
ure at a minimum of $300 to $400 million. Ex- 
perts estimate that we would raise $2.5 to $3 
million a month minimum from the tax. 

| am certain my colleagues would agree that 
this generous tax break to Saddam is deeply 
embarrassing in light of the fact that American 
taxpayers are spending millions a day to keep 
Saddam in check, while Iraq is receiving free 
interest paid by United States banks. 

| urge my colleagues to support and pass 
this measure quickly. 


A REPORT ON TODAY'S WHITE 
HOUSE MEETING WITH PRESI- 
DENT BUSH 


HON. RICHARD A. GEPHARDT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, | wanted to 
share with my colleagues a few observations 
about the meeting we had today with the 
President regarding the situation in the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

The President announced that Secretary of 
State James Baker will be pursuing a diplo- 
matic solution to this crisis including, we hope, 
a meeting with Iraq's foreign minister. There 
was bipartisan support among the congres- 
sional leadership for the President attempting 
to exhaust every diplomatic opportunity for 
solving this crisis peacefully. 

In my discussions with the President con- 
cerning the gulf crisis, | stressed once again 
the unswerving congressional support for the 
goals of our policy. We must deter aggression, 
maintain an effective international coalition 
that fairly shares the human and financial cost 
of our policy, and remove Iraq from Kuwait, 
while supporting the young men and women 
who are defending the national interest so far 
from home. | emphasized to the President, as 
did my colleagues, that congressional support 
for enforcing the U.N. sanctions is nonpartisan 
and universal. 

We have been hearing from the American 
people, and they share my belief that this cri- 
sis can be solved diplomatically, and by pursu- 
ing a policy of patient strength: Permitting the 
economic sanctions to strangle Iraq's econ- 
omy and warmaking ability until Saddam Hus- 
sein removes his soldiers from Kuwait, as he 
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must under international law. If we are going 
to risk the lives of American military personnel, 
we must be able to assure their families that 
all peaceful means of resolving this crisis have 
been exhausted. 

Our leadership told the President that if he 
decides that military force must be used to 
achieve our objectives, he must obtain a con- 
gressional authorization before committing our 
troops to war. Nothing could be more unwise 
than to bypass the representatives of the 
American people in making such a momen- 
tous decision. 

To launch an offensive military action 
against Iraq without the consent of Congress 
would provoke a constitutional crisis and lead 
our Nation into an armed conflict divided. As 
the administration urged in court, and as Gen- 
eral Scowcroft has testified, our only proce- 
dural recourse would be to invoke our powers 
of the purse. No one should want this issue to 
come down to that. The administration can 
avoid such a divisive course by complying with 
the Constitution and uniting the Nation behind 
the results we all want to achieve. 

The Congress of the United States will al- 
ways support American troops in harm's way. 
The Congress and the people of the United 
States are deeply committed to resolving this 
crisis, reversing the immorality of Iraq's occu- 
pation, restoring stability to the gulf, and reviv- 
ing the principle of collective security and true 
burdensharing to international affairs. We are 
hopeful that Secretary Baker's trip is success- 
ful. When he returns and reports to us on the 
results of his mission, Congress is determined 
to play its rightful role under the Constitution 
and its responsible role as representatives of 
the American people. 


THE EMPLOYEE EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1991 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing the Employee Educational Assist- 
ance Act of 1991. This legislation seeks to 
make permanent section 127 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, which excludes employer-pro- 
vided educational assistance from gross in- 
come. In the last Congress this legislation had 
267 cosponsors. 

Section 127 was first enacted in 1978. 
Since then Congress has extended the pro- 
gram five times, in 1984, 1986, 1988, 1989, 
and, most recently, 1990. This on-again, off- 
again approach is extremely disruptive to the 
employees receiving educational assistance, 
their employers, and the educational institu- 
tions serving these individuals. Employees 
cannot plan their educational program; em- 
ployers face serious administrative difficulties; 
educational institutions face similar uncertain- 
ties. It is time to end this annual ritual and 
make this important program permanent. 

Section 127 permits employees to exclude 
up to $5,250 annually in tuition reimburse- 
ments from their employer. If it were not for 
this exclusion, employees would have to pay 
taxes on any educational assistance received. 
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This would be a substantial disincentive, espe- 
cially to lower-income workers wishing to im- 


wages. (The general 

the Revenue Act of 1978, which created the 
section 127 program, states that "The tax law 
has required out-of-pocket tax payments for 
employer-provided educational assistance 
from those least able to pay.”) All such bar- 
riers to upward mobility need to be reduced or 
eliminated. 

Since 1978, over seven million workers 
have benefited from this program. Last year 
there were over 1.5 million recipients of edu- 
cational assistance. This program particularly 
helps non-itemizers and lower-income workers 
who cannot meet the “job-relatedness” re- 
quirement of section 162 to deduct edu- 
cational expenses. By removing the job-relat- 
ed requirement, section 127 eliminates the 
bias in the Code against lesser skilled workers 
who simply cannot meet this test. Section 127 
also achieves substantial simplification by 
avoiding confusing case-by-case inquiries into 
whether or not a particular course is or is not 
“job-related.” 

Lower-income workers are taking advantage 
of this program in disproportionate numbers. 
According to a survey conducted by the Amer- 
ican Society for Training and Development 
(“ASTD”), 71 percent of those receiving em- 
ployee educational assistance earn less than 
$30,000 annually. Nearly 99 percent of all sec- 
tion 127 recipients earn less than $50,000. 
Participation in the program declines as salary 
increases. Employees making less than 
$15,000 participate at twice the rate as those 
making over $50,000. 

Over half the beneficiaries of employee edu- 
cational assistance take business-related 
courses, followed in descending order by engi- 
neering, health science/nursing, education and 
computer science. The claim that section 127 
is a boon to law students and the like is noth- 
ing more than a canard. Those attending pro- 
fessional school account for less than one-half 
of one percent of all section 127 beneficiaries. 
The ASTD study found that section 127 was 
“especially significant for upgrading employ- 
ees, creating incentives for upward mobility, 
and providing remediation and basic skills 
training." 

Employee educational assistance is espe- 
cially critical in maintaining the competitive- 
ness of our workforce. Indeed, President Rea- 
gan's Commission on Industrial Competitive- 
ness recommended that section 127 be made 
permanent. More specifically, the American 
Electronics Association reports that the United 
States was short some 20,000 engineers be- 
tween 1981—1985. To counter this trend, over 
half of all U.S. electronics firms have section 
127 programs. Similarly, the National Edu- 
cation Association reports that 45 percent of 
all public school systems provide educational 
assistance to teachers. 

As recently as December 17, 1990, Presi- 
dent Bush's designee for Secretary of Edu- 
cation, former Tennessee Governor Lamar Al- 
exander, stated that one of his top priorities 
will be improving adult education. Recalling 
what a union organizer told him about workers 
coming to a new General Motors plant in Ten- 
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nessee, Governor Alexander said their first 
question was, "Where can | go back to 
School?" While he didn't say so, what the 
Governor was referring to was programs like 
section 127. 

Since 1981, student assistance has been 
cut back dramatically, with more than $2.8 bil- 
lion lost from student Social ity benefits, 
restrictions on grants and loans, and the like. 
Employer-provided educational assistance re- 
mains as vital opportunity for those Americans 
wishing to retrain and further educate them- 
selves. Unless we act, this program will expire 
on December 31, 1991. Don't let this happen. 
Support the permanent authorization of sec- 
tion 127. 


A TRIBUTE TO INEZ KAISER 
HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to bring to your attention the fine 
and dedicated work of Inez Kaiser. She is re- 
tiring from her position as executive officer of 
the Redlands Board of Realtors and will be 
celebrating her retirement with friends and 
family later this month. 

Inez began her real estate career in 1955 
with the Burbank Board of Realtors. Ten years 
later, she and her family moved to Yucaipa 
and became a member of the Yucaipa Board 
of Realtors while working as an agent for Mil- 
ler Realty. She was promoted to the position 
of office manager with Miller Realty and be- 
came president of the Board of Realtors in 
1975. Inez left Miller Realty in 1980 and one 
year later became the executive officer for the 
Redlands Board of Realtors. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that you join me and my 
colleagues in recognizing Inez Kaiser for her 
successful real estate career. | would like to 
join her daughter Sharon and many dear 
friends in offering Inez the very best as she 
begins a new and wonderful chapter in life. 


FREE ENTERPRISE WEEK 
HON. ROBERT J. MRAZEK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. MRAZEK. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize the Hauppauge High School chapter 
of the Distributive Education Clubs of America 
for its participation in Free Enterprise Week 
from January 13-19, 1991, as part of the Phil- 
lips Free Enterprise project. 

For many decades, DECA programs 
throughout the Nation have given our coun- 
a young people excellent opportunities to 

learn entrepreneurial business skills. DECA's 
hands-on approach to learning, in which stu- 
dents participate in actual business ventures 
in their communities, has given many of Amer- 
ica's business leaders their start in the busi- 
ness world. 

During Free Enterprise Week, the 
Hauppauge High School chapter of DECA will 
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local business an ж anions in DECA 


programs throughout the 

7... ade h Vee din 
of the Hauppauge High School chapter of 
DECA. Under the able leadership of project 
chairmen Douglas Munk, Thomas Scott, and 
Robert Weinberg, the Hauppauge High School 
DECA program has provided many of Long Is- 
land's young people with meaningful business 
experience that will benefit the community for 
years to come. | wish everyone associated 
with the Hauppauge High program continued 
success. 


THE INTERSTATE GREYHOUND 
RACING ACT OF 1991 


HON. JIM SLATTERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Мг. SLATTERY. Mr. Speaker, | rise to an- 
nounce that | am today introducing a bill, the 
Interstate Greyhound Racing Act of 1991, 
which will regulate interstate commerce with 
respect to the interstate simulcasting of grey- 
hound racing. Identical legislation, which in- 
troduced in the 10151 Congress, was reported 
by the House Energy and Commerce Commit- 
tee last year following a hearing by the Com- 
merce, Consumer Protection, and Competi- 
tiveness Subcommittee. 

Thirteen years ago a similar bill, the Inter- 
state Horseracing Act of 1978, was considered 
by the U.S. House of Representatives and 
passed by a voice vote. The U.S. Senate also 
passed the Interstate Horseracing Act of 1978 
by voice vote. The only major difference be- 
tween my bill and that passed in 1978 is that 
today we are extending to greyhound owners 
the same protections given the horsemen in 
1978. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill does not require any 
Federal money. It does not create any new 
agency of Government and it does not legalize 
off-track betting. The States legalize off-track 
betting. 

My bill does provide that an interstate wager 
on a greyhound race taking place in one State 
may not be placed with an off-track betting of- 
fice in another State without the consent of the 
following: the racetrack where the race is to 
be run, the racing commission of the State 
where the race is to be run, and the racing 
commission of the State where the off-track 


sent to an interstate wager with an off-track 
betting system in another State. 

This issue was succinctly covered during 
Senate floor consideration of the Interstate 
Horseracing Act of 1978 by the then senior 
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Senator from Kentucky, the Honorable Walter 
D. Huddleston, wherein he stated: 

In essence, this bill regulates the accept- 
ance of an interstate off-track wager that is 
placed or accepted in one State on the out- 
come of а horserace taking place in another 
State. 

The bill prohibits such wagering unless all 
the parties involved in racing—the track, the 
horsemen, the off-track betting interests, 
and the racing commissions of the States in- 
volved—agree, either directly or indirectly, 
regarding the terms and conditions of such 
wagering. This bill will prevent an off-track 
betting system in one State from using а 
race in another State without the permission 
of the parties that have a proprietary“ in- 
terest in that race. 

Mr. Speaker, | am concerned about reports 
that greyhound races have been simulcast to 
interstate off-track betting locations without the 
consent or agreement of the greyhound own- 
ers. These owners have the same proprietary 
interest as the horsemen, and my bill seeks to 
protect those interests to the same extent that 
horsemen are now protected. 

І urge my colleagues to join me in support 
of this legislation. 

Few of us are aware that over 26 million 
people visited the 48 greyhound racetracks in 
the United States in 1988. Even more impor- 
tant to the 14 States involved was the fact that 
greyhound racing contributed over $225 mil- 
lion to State and county governments. This fig- 
ure does not include the millions of dollars 
produced through payroll taxes and sales 
taxes generated at the track as well as at local 
motels, restaurants, gasoline stations, and 
other greyhound-related businesses. 

Greyhound racing is the sixth largest spec- 
tator sport in America and it is growing every 
day. My own State of Kansas has been the 
home of the National Greyhound Association 
for many years, but it was not until this year 
that Kansas, along with Texas and Wisconsin, 
actually began the planning and construction 
of 10 new greyhound tracks. Interestingly 
enough, a greyhound racetrack that generates 
a handle of more than $500,000 will employ a 
minimum of 600 people. Greyhound racing is 
a parimutual spectator sport that creates em- 
ployment, produces taxes, and provides enter- 
tainment. 

The sole registry for the racing greyhound 
on the North American Continent is the Na- 
tional Greyhound Association [NGA]. The NGA 
is a voluntary, nonprofit association operated 
in accordance with the laws of Kansas. It was 
organized іп 1906, and its membership today 
is in excess of 6,000 owners and breeders 
whose greyhounds compete at tracks through- 
out the continent. The NGA maintains records 
of all breedings, litters whelped, individual reg- 
istrations, transfers, and leases. Their rigid 
identification system has played an integral 
role in maintaining the sport's impressive rep- 
utation as a creditable, major spectator sport. 
The NGA is an associate member of the 
World Greyhound Racing Federation and a 
charter and founding member of the World Al- 
liance of Greyhound Registries and the Amer- 
ican Greyhound Council. 

The greyhound has its origins deep rooted 
in the lands that cradled earliest civilization. 
Murals and paintings suggest that the grey- 
hound of today was around some 4,000 years 
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ago. He was the subject of art, lore, sport, and 
entertainment in the ancient civilizations of 
Egypt, Persia, Greece, Rome, and later in 
England and Ireland. Cleopatra championed 
greyhound hunting and coursing—racing, how- 
ever, it was not until the 1700's that the first 
formal rules of gre coursing were initi- 
ated by Queen Elizabeth |. The support of 
Cleopatra and Elizabeth | has been the basis 
for referring to greyhound racing as the Sport 
of Queens. 


A TRIBUTE TO NEIL P. ANDERSON 
HON. BRIAN J. DONNELLY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. DONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay 
honor to Mr. Neil P. Anderson, who retires 
today from his position as program manager 
for base installation security systems, and di- 
rector of development of the U.S. Air Force 
Electronic Systems Division, located at 
Hanscom AFB, MA. 

Mr. Anderson is a life-long resident of Mas- 
sachusetts, and received a degree in electrical 
engineering from Tufts University in 1956. 
After graduating from college, he received a 
commission as a second lieutenant in the U.S. 
Marine Corps. He served as a field artillery 
and communications officer until receiving an 
honorable discharge in 1959. 

After leaving the Marine Corps, Mr. Ander- 
son joined Sylvania Electric as a design engi- 
neer, where he helped develop radar and 
electronic intelligence equipment. 

Mr. Anderson joined ESD in 1963 in the 
planning and technology division. As an as- 
sistant to the deputy director, he worked on 
design programs for a wide variety of elec- 
tronic systems, including command and con- 
trol, information integration, and high fre- 
quency, UHF and satellite communications. In 
1973, Mr. Anderson took over as program 
manager for the Fixed Based Air Traffic Con- 
trol Radar Program. His work there led to the 
global deployment of a new generation of air- 
port surveillance radars, precision approach 
radars, and ground control systems for the Air 
Force Communications Command. 

Mr. Anderson later joined the Physical Se- 
curity Center of Excellence, and has served as 
its director of development since 1979. As di- 
rector, he has been responsible for the ріап- 
ning, development, testing, and production of 
electronic physical security and monitoring 
systems which protect nuclear weapons and 
other Defense Department facilities. The cen- 
ter is also involved in the acquisition and de- 
ployment of monitoring equipment used in 
support of the INF Treaty with the Soviet 
Union. 

During his 30 years in Government service, 
Neil Anderson has received numerous awards, 
including 11 for superior performance, and the 
Air Force Systems Command Certificate of 
Merit. In recognition of his long service, Neil's 
friends and coworkers will be hosting a party 
in his honor. | hope all my colleagues will join 
me in congratulating Neil Anderson on his re- 
tirement, and extend to him our best wishes in 
his future endeavors. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PLAYS 
KEY ROLE IN SPACE MISSION 


HON. F. JAMES SENSENBRENNER, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to recognize the invaluable con- 
tribution of the University of Wisconsin to the 
success of NASA's recent Astro-1 mission 
aboard space shuttle Columbia. The Wiscon- 
sin ultraviolet photo-polarimeter experiment 
[WUPPE], developed by the University of Wis- 
consin at Madision, was 1 of 4 astronomy in- 
struments comprising the Astro Observatory. 

The objective of the Astro-1 mission was to 
study the invisible x rays and ultraviolet rays 
emitted from objects in space. Visible light is 
but a very small part of the electromagnetic 
spectrum. Thus, a more complete investigation 
and understanding of the universe depends 
upon the study of these other wavelengths 
which do not penetrate the Earth's atmos- 
phere. 

During the course of the 9-day Astro-1 mis- 
sion, NASA experienced several problems 
which threatened to reduce significantly the 
amount of science originally planned for the 
mission. One such problem involved the fail- 
ure of the keyboards and video displays on 
the two shuttle-based computers used to con- 
trol and operate the Astro Observatory. Con- 
sequently, the shuttle astronauts could neither 
enter commands in the computer to precisely 
point the telescopes, nor visualize what the 
telescopes were doing. 

However, thanks to the skil and tireless 
work of scientists on the ground, expecially 
the University of Wisconsin instrument team, 
much of the planned science on the Astro-1 
mission was salvaged. With the onboard com- 
puters dysfunctional, NASA improvised by 
having Dr. Ken Nordsieck, a University of Wis- 
consin professor of astronomy, relay com- 
mands to the shuttle orbiter. Dr. Nordsieck 
was selected by NASA to be the alternate 
payload specialist for the Astro-1 mission. 
Thus, he was trained to operate all of the tele- 
scopes aboard the shuttle. Using those skills 
and ground based computer displays, Dr. 
Nordsieck essentially guided the shuttle crew 
as they pointed the Astro instruments with a 
joystick. 

| commend the University of Wisconsin 
team for its outstanding contribution to the 
Astro-1 mission. The Wisconsin team was 
headed by Dr. Arthur D. Code, WUPPE's prin- 
cipal investigator. Dr. Kenneth Nordsieck was 
the coprincipal investigator. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 
HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 3, 1991 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, | believe 
one of the most critical issues for the 102d 
Congress to consider is campaign finance re- 
form. We all realize the importance of this 
issue, as we just returned from our districts 
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after participating in very costly campaigns. 
For the good of this country and institution, we 
must address this issue in a nonpartisan fash- 
ion. We must stay clear of proposals that are 
bent on helping one political party over the 
other. We must strive to bring down the costs 
of elections and bring back competitive elec- 
tions that allowed both candidates to compete 
on a more level playing field. Congress must 
consider this legislation in the full House, 
under an open rule and open debate. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH CAN BENEFIT 
FROM ENHANCED VA/DOD/MEDI- 
CAL SCHOOL BOND 


HON. CHET EDWARDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. EDWARDS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
today І am introducing legislation which would 
enhance the medical research alliance be- 
tween the Department of Veterans Affairs 
[VA], the Department of Defense [DOD], and 
the Nation's medical schools. 

This bill would authorize the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs, in conjunction with the Sec- 
retary of Defense, to make grants—from new 
funds—for the establishment of medical re- 
search centers at eligible medical schools. 
The Federal Government would pick up half 
the tab, the private sector would pay the other 
half. 

The House approved this legislation during 
the second session of the 101st Congress, but 
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the Senate failed to act. | believe it is impera- 
tive that this measure be reintroduced and en- 
acted for the enrichment of our national medi- 
cal research effort and the resulting improved 
quality of life for mankind. 

VA and DOD have entered into many shar- 
ing agreements involving medical personnel, 
equipment, facilities and, to a limited extent, 
research. Further, VA enjoys teaching/edu- 
cation/patient care affiliations with more than 
100 medical schools. The measure | am intro- 
ducing today would take this collaborative re- 
lationship a crucial step further—into a united 
quest for solutions to illness and disability. 

Grant priority would be given to schools 
without established research centers and to 
research involving some of the most pressing 
medical challenges of our time, including Alz- 
heimer's, cancer and diabetes. The results of 
this research would benefit veterans and non- 
veterans alike. 

The distinguished chairman of the Veterans' 
Affairs Committee, SONNY MONTGOMERY, has 
indicated that this bill will be considered early 
on by the committee since the same measure, 
essentially, has already received ample scru- 
tiny. The bill is also cosponsored by Rep- 
resentative JOHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT, the 
ranking minority member of the Veterans' Af- 
_ Subcommittee on Hospitals and Health 

are. 

Mr. Speaker, in these times of fiscal re- 
straint, it makes all the sense in the world for 
forces with а common pursuit—particularly 
one as urgent as medicine—to link not just for 
cost effectiveness but for the common good. | 
hope my colleagues will again support this 
measure. 


January 3, 1991 


STATEMENT REGARDING THE 
DEATH OF BILLY VUKOVICH ПІ 


HON. RICHARD H. LEHMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 3, 1991 


Mr. LEHMAN of California. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 25, 1990, Billy Vukovich III of Fres- 
no died while taking practice laps at Mesa 
Marin Raceway, in Bakersfield. Billy was the 
third generation of Vukovichs to be successful 
race car drivers, His grandfather won the Indi- 
anapolis 500 twice and his father raced in it 
12 times. In 1988, after finishing 14th at Indy, 
Billy was honored as Rookie of the Year. 

Billy was a great race car driver, but his life 
was about more than just racing. He followed 
his passion, just as his father and grandfather 
had done. He lived his life to the fullest. He 
was kind to those around him, respected his 
family, and was true to his friends. 

His life may have been short, but it was a 
success. Not by the measure of prize money 
or how he placed in his last race, but in the 
hearts of all that knew him. 

A recent New York Times article on Billy re- 
counts a conversation he had with his friend, 
Ken Coventry. “| don't have a problem with 
getting in the car because I'm right with the 
Lord and | know where I'm going." We grieve 
at such a loss and console his family, but are 
certain that Billy has reached his destination. 


January 4, 1991 
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SENATE—Friday, January 4, 1991 


The Senate met at 11:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Vice President. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

* * * Blessed be the name of God for 
ever and ever: for wisdom and might are 
his: And he changeth the times and the 
seasons: he removeth kings, and setteth 
up kings: he giveth wisdom unto the wise, 
and knowledge to them that know under- 
standing.—Daniel 2:20-21. 

Eternal God, it is impossible to exag- 
gerate the danger of our times and the 
immensity of the problems confronting 
us, nor can we predict the human emo- 
tion aroused by the issue of war. But 
neither is it possible to exaggerate the 
incalculable resources available in 
Thee. Help us, Lord, not to struggle as 
if there is no God to whom we can turn. 
Help us to realize, Man's extremity is 
God's opportunity." 

Yesterday, Senators solemnly swore 
* * to support and defend the Con- 
stitution * * *," a contract borne in 
the hearts and minds of our forefathers 
in their tiny colonial community, 
struggling with impossible cir- 
cumstances under the threat of the 
most powerful military force in the 
world. They took God seriously, found 
their direction and resolution in Thee, 
O Lord. Grant that the Senators in 
their struggles remember they, too, 
may turn to Thee to find their way. 

In the name of the Prince of Peace. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
Standing order, the majority leader is 
recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of the Senate, yesterday Members 
of the leadership proposed to the Sen- 
ate a series of unanimous-consent re- 
quests to establish the process by 
which the Senate will conduct its busi- 
ness in the coming year. All of them 
were what may fairly be characterized 
as routine requests to set up а process 
for not just the coming weeks but for 
the full 2 years of this Congress. 

For many years now, it has been the 
practice for the Senate to recess fol- 
lowing the formal convening of the new 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 3, 1991) 


Senate in early January until later in 
the month, generally until such time 
as the President presents his State of 
the Union Address and his program to 
the Congress for its consideration. 

On November 30, all Senate offices 
were notified in writing of our inten- 
tion to proceed in that routine manner 
and to provide that, during the period 
between January 3 and January 23, no 
bills or resolutions would be intro- 
duced. That was to permit Senators to 
use the period between January 3 and 
January 23 for the drafting of bills, for 
the numbering to be obtained, and to 
prepare for their introduction later in 
the month. 


That has been, as I indicated, the. 


normal, standard operating procedure 
in the Senate for many years. And as I 
also indicated, all offices were notified 
in writing on November 30 of our inten- 
tion to proceed in that manner. 

Prior to yesterday, I was unaware 
that any Senator objected to that pro- 
cedure. Prior to yesterday, I was un- 
aware that any Senator wished or in- 
tended to offer а resolution or any 
other measure on yesterday or at any 
time prior to January 23. Had I been 
aware of any such intention, I cer- 
tainly would have been prepared to ac- 
commodate any Senator's interest in 
the introduction of resolutions. 

I wish to make clear to all Members 
of the Senate I have no objection to the 
introduction of any resolutions. We 
were simply following a standard prac- 
tice which has been followed in the 
Senate for many years and with re- 
вресб to which prior written notice was 
given to all Senators. 

When it became evident yesterday, 
by way of objection, that some Sen- 
ators wished to offer resolutions, par- 
ticularly relating to the Persian Gulf 
crisis, we proceeded to meet in actu- 
ally а series of meetings with the Re- 
publican leader, with many of our col- 
leagues, to try to work out а process by 
which we could accommodate that in- 
terest and concern. I believe we are 
now at or very close to having been 
able to do that, and I hope to be able to 
propound to the Senate shortly a unan- 
imous-consent request which will ac- 
commodate that. 

What I would like to do, if it is agree- 
able to all Senators, is to permit the 
introduction of resolutions relating to 
the Persian Gulf crisis today, to permit 
full and extended debate for as long as 
any Senator wishes to talk on that or, 
indeed, any other subject—any Senator 
is, of course, free to speak on any sub- 
ject at any time under our rules—and 


thereby accommodate the concerns of 
the Senators who expressed that inter- 
est on yesterday. 

That is my intention. I believe we 
have worked it out in a manner which 
is satisfactory to all of those who ex- 
pressed a concern yesterday. We are 
now awaiting final approval by all Sen- 
ators in that regard, and I hope and ex- 
pect to be able to propound that re- 
quest shortly. 

If we are able to gain consent to do 
that, then Senators will be in a posi- 
tion today to introduce such resolu- 
tions on that matter as they wish and 
also to engage in such debate as they 
wish. 

It is my intention not to attempt to 
limit any discussion today, that we 
will stay here as long as any Senator 
wishes to talk. That is a very dan- 
gerous statement, I know. But I think 


it is appropriate under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. ADAMS. Will the majority leader 
yield? 


Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMS. Was there a limitation 
on resolutions as to between concur- 
rent resolutions which need not go to 
the President and resolutions that 
would require Presidential signature? 

Mr. MITCHELL. If I might suggest to 
the Senator that perhaps what we 
could do is to—I was under the impres- 
sion that the Senator had seen this. I 
read it at a meeting last night at which 
the Senator was present. Why do we 
not put in a quorum call, and I will be 
pleased to go into this with the 
Senator. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a pe- 
riod for morning business with Sen- 
ators permitted only to speak therein. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, the full 
unanimous-consent request setting 
forth the procedure which I described 


* This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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earlier that we hope to follow has been 
cleared on the Democratic side. Sen- 
ator DOLE has just received, a short 
time ago, copies of the full and revised 
version, and he is consulting on the 
matter. We hope to hear back from him 
soon. 

In the meantime, so as to conserve 
time and to permit all Senators who 
wish to speak to do so, I have obtained 
this consent which permits Senators 
only to speak, not to introduce any 
bills or resolutions of any kind. That 
will follow as soon as we are able to 
gain final approval of the consent re- 
quest which I described earlier. So, for 
now, any Senator may speak on any 
subject which he or she wishes to. 

I would hope that as soon as we hear 
from Senator DOLE, and assuming we 
gain approval for these requests, that 


whoever is speaking would permit me 


to interrupt for the purpose of gaining 
the consent, and then we proceed in the 
manner that I earlier described. 

The acting Republican leader here 
has indicated this has been cleared 
with Senator DOLE. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished leader will yield, we are 
advised it is acceptable as stated by 
the leader, and we appreciate his co- 
operation. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleagues. 


SENATE LEGISLATIVE SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, on 
November 6, 1990, I circulated the pro- 
posed legislative schedule for the Ist 
session of the 102d Congress. 

This first scheduled recess has now 
been canceled. 

Iam inserting the balance of the pro- 
posed legislative schedule in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. However, as was 
the case with the January recess, all 
Senators should be aware that this 
schedule is subject to change. 

The proposed legislative schedule is 
as follows: 


SENATE CALENDAR 1991—NONLEGISLATIVE 
PERIODS, 1020 CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 


February 11-18: Senate not in session. 

February 12: Lincoln's Birthday. 

February 18: Presidents’ Day. 

February 19 (Tues.): Senate reconvenes. 

March 25-April 7: Senate not in session. 

March 29: Good Friday. 

March 30: Passover. 

March 31: Easter. 

April 8 (Mon.): Senate reconvenes. 

April 29-May 5: Senate not in session. 

May 6 (Mon.): Senate reconvenes. 

May 27-June 2: Senate not in session. 

May 27: Memorial Day. 

June 3 (Mon.): Senate reconvenes. 

July 1-7: Senate not in session. 

July 4: Independence Day. 

July 8 (Mon.): Senate reconvenes. 

August 5-берб. 9 (August recess): Senate 
not in session. 

September 2: Labor Day. 

September 9: Rosh Hashanah. 

September 10 (Tues.): Senate reconvenes. 
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WAR POWERS 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader for providing us 
this opportunity to speak. I understand 
the necessity of getting the unani- 
mous-consent request cleared on the 
other side to permit us to introduce 
this resolution today. 

I am hopeful that the White House 
will not object. I am hopeful that we 
will be able to introduce the resolution 
today and put it on the table. 

Nonetheless, it is important, as I 
stated yesterday, that the Senate de- 
bate this issue as thoroughly as pos- 
sible, not after the bullets start flying, 
not after the dogs of war have been un- 
leashed, but now, before. 

At the appropriate time I will intro- 
duce the resolution that I sought to in- 
troduce yesterday, which simply states 
that prior to taking any offensive ac- 
tion against Iraq—and it specifically 
says Iraq—that the President must get 
explicit authorization by Congress be- 
fore such action may be initiated. 

So hopefully there will be no objec- 
tion from the White House and the Re- 
publican leader will not object to this 
unanimous-consent request to intro- 
duce this resolution today. 

I want to take this time to explain 
the resolution, why I feel it is nec- 
essary that we debate this issue now, 
and perhaps speak а few moments on 
the issue itself, the Mideast situation. 

As I said, Mr. President, this resolu- 
tion does not address the merits of 
going to war or not going to war in the 
Mideast. It does not reach the merits of 
whether or not sanctions will work or 
sanctions will not work. This resolu- 
tion is simply a reaffirmation of what 
our Founding Fathers deliberated over 
many days in Philadelphia, what they 
wrote explicitly into the Constitution 
probably more clearly than any clause 
in the Constitution, and that was that 
Congress alone has the power to make 
or to declare war. And once war is de- 
clared it is the President who is then 
the Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces to carry out the mandate of 
Congress. 

So it is simply a straightforward res- 
olution that reaches to the constitu- 
tional question, not the War Powers 
Resolution—which is legislation passed 
by а previous Congress—but the Con- 
stitution itself, and again to reaffirm 
that neither this President nor any 
President can commit our troops to of- 
fensive military action without ex- 
plicit authorization of Congress. 

The Framers of the Constitution 
were very, very wary of giving one per- 
son the power to declare war. Alexan- 
der Hamilton explained that certain in- 
terests are “во delicate and momen- 
tous" that to entrust them to the sole 
disposal” of the President is unwise. 

The Framers were further concerned 
that the judgment to initiate war 
should not be lightly made. Madison 
spoke of war as among the greatest of 
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national calamities," to use his quote. 
Thomas Jefferson desired an ‘‘effectual 
check to the Dog of War." George 
Mason said that he was for clogging, 
rather than facilitating маг.” 

James Wilson, one of the most impor- 
tant participants at the Philadelphia 
Convention, explained the rationale for 
giving to Congress the power to initi- 
ate war. He said, '"This system will not 
hurry us into маг,” How about that. 

We keep hearing from the President 
that he has lost patience, that we can- 
not have any more time, that we have 
a deadline. But James Wilson, one of 
the participants in the framing of the 
Constitution said: 

This system will not hurry us into war; it 
is calculated to guard against it. It will not 
be in the power of a single man, or a single 
body of men, to involve us in such distress; 
for the important power of declaring war is 
vested in the legislature at large: and this 
declaration must be made with the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives: from 
this circumstance we may draw a certain 
conclusion that nothing but our national in- 
terest can draw us into a war. 

As a Congressman, Abraham Lincoln 
wrote that the intent of the Constitu- 
tion was that no one man should hold 
the power of bringing this oppres- 
sion! of war—''upon us." 

Originally the Framers had a clause 
that provided that Congress make“ 
war—that only Congress have the 
power to “тпаке”  war—but they 
changed it to “declare” war, in order 
to give the President ''the power to 
repel certain attacks," and to clarify 
that it was the Executive's function to 
"conduct" the war once Congress au- 
thorized it. 

James Madison wrote that “іп no 
part of the Constitution is more wis- 
dom to be found than in the clause 
which confides the question of war or 
peace to the legislature and not to the 
executive department." 

So again this unambiguous constitu- 
tional mandate was to ensure congres- 
sional debate and authorization prior 
to the entry into war except in the case 
of sudden attack. 

Alexander Hamilton explained in the 
Federalist Papers: 

[T]he President is to be Commander іп 
Chief of the army and navy of the United 
States. In this respect his authority would 
be nominally the same with that of the King 
of Great-Britain, but in substance much infe- 
rior to it. It would amount to nothing more 
than the supreme command and direction of 
the military and naval forces, as first Gen- 
eral and Admiral of the confederacy; while 
that of the British King extends to the de- 
claring of war and to the raising and regulat- 
ing of fleets and armies; all which by the 
Constitution under consideration would ap- 
pertain to the Legislature. 

That is the Congress of the United 
States. 

He made it clear they wanted to not 
use the word make“ but declare“ in 
order that the President could repel an 
actual and sudden invasion of the 
United States. 
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So any objective reading of the Con- 
stitution itself and the clear language 
of the Constitution, or any reading of 
the Federalist Papers, or writings of 
those who drafted this clear clause in 
the Constitution, can lead to only one 
clear and unambiguous conclusion: 
that only Congress can declare war, 
and the President has the power to 
repel attacks and invasions, which is 
not the situation at hand. 

So again this resolution is necessary 
because we have been adrift in this 
country for some time, letting the ex- 
ecutive branch take us from one mili- 
tary action to another. Whether it is 
Grenada, whether it is Panama, wheth- 
er it is Nicaragua, wherever it might 
be, and now in the Mideast, Congress is 
not actually taking a position under 
the Constitution to exert its constitu- 
tional mandate. 

I will be frank in admitting that 
there were many in this body in pre- 
vious times—I will not speak of 
today—but in previous times who were 
glad to shift that responsibility to the 
President. You know, why take a posi- 
tion on it if you do not have to. Let the 
President get out there on the point. If 
he wins, they can support it; if he does 
not, then they can be against it. There 
has been a lot of talk that Members of 
Congress want to put themselves in 
that kind of position. This Senator be- 
lieves very strongly that each person 
in this body and in the House must 
stand up and be counted on this issue. 
Are you for it or are you against it? 

This Senator believes quite clearly 
that the President cannot conduct of- 
fensive military operations in the Mid- 
east unless he gets prior approval from 
Congress. As I said yesterday, now is 
the time and here is the place to debate 
this issue, not after the bullets start 
flying. After that, a different dynamic 
takes place. Are you going to support 
our young men and women who are in 
combat? Are you going to rally around 
the flag and support this country in its 
hour of need? Then the dynamics 
change. Now is the time to debate this 
crucial issue of the powers of the 
Presidency. 

Much has been alluded to by speakers 
on the floor of the Senate yesterday 
that no one was contacted about this 
resolution; that there are standard pro- 
cedures that we followed in the past; 
that we would come in, we would swear 
Senators in, and then we would go 
away and come back after the Presi- 
dent sent down his budget and his mes- 
sage to Congress. 

Those are normal times. But these 
are not normal times. We have upwards 
of 400,000, or soon will have 400,000, 
American troops in the Mideast. There 
is a date of January 15 set by a U.N. 
resolution prompted by the United 
States, confirmed by the Security 
Council, after which member nations 
are allowed to use force in order to get 
Iraqi troops out of Kuwait. All that has 
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happened since this body last met in 
October. 

When we left in October, many of us 
were under the very clear and distinct 
impression that the President of the 
United States had made a decision to 
continue to enforce sanctions, eco- 
nomic sanctions, against Iraq, to take 
all diplomatic and economic means 
necessary to get Iraq out of Kuwait. 

As I travel around my home State of 
Iowa, I find that people are somewhat 
confused about just why are we there; 
what is our goal? The goal has 
changed. One time it is to get the Gov- 
ernment of Kuwait back in power. At 
another time it is because of oil. An- 
other time we are told it is because of 
jobs. Another time because Saddam 
Hussein is worse than Hitler, and we 
cannot allow this to happen. The rea- 
sons for us being there seem to change 
as the winds change. 

When we left in October, on at least 
eight occasions, the President of the 
United States was quoted as saying 
that sanctions were working; that we 
should have patience. On October 19, to 
the National Italian American Founda- 
tion at the White House, I quote the 
President: 

I think the bottom line is he (Saddam) 
can't prevail. So, we're going to stay with 
this, stay the course and send a strong moral 
message out there, and a simple one: One big 
country can’t bully its neighbor and take it 
over. 

On October 1, 
quoted as saying: 

I have heard * * * more optimism in var- 
ious quarters that the sanctions are really 
beginning to bite hard. 

On September 11, before a joint ses- 
sion of Congress, the President said: 

Let no one doubt our staying power. * * * 
Together with our friends and allies, ships of 
the United States Navy are today patrolling 
Mideast waters. They've already intercepted 
more than 700 ships to enforce the sanctions. 
Three regional leaders I spoke with just yes- 
terday told me that these sanctions are 
working. Iraq is feeling the heat. * * * They 
are cut off from world trade, unable to sell 
their oil. And only a tiny fraction of goods 
get through. * * * I cannot predict just how 
long it will take to convince Iraq to with- 
draw from Kuwait. Sanctions will take time 
to have their full intended effect. 

Thus speaks the President of the 
United States. 

On October 29, in San Francisco, he 
said: 

And I would hope that the economic sanc- 
tions * * * will convince him that he should, 
without conditions, get out of Kuwait. 

Well, as reported in the Washington 
Post on December 7, 1990, in Latin 
America the President said: 

I've not been one who has been convinced 
that sanctions alone would bring him to his 
senses. 


Well, no wonder the people of Amer- 
ica are confused. Here is the President 
saying time and time again that we 
should have patience, moral leadership, 
economic sanctions to show a new 
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world order for collective security with 
a mission that would bind together to 
assure that a bully like Saddam Hus- 
sein cannot succeed. Not by unleashing 
the dogs of war, but by isolating, sanc- 
tioning, ensuring that his economy 
cannot function. 

There are some even today who say 
that Saddam has already won. Quite to 
the contrary, he is losing every day. 
Recent estimates are that Saddam 
Hussein and Iraq are losing somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $70 million a 
day in lost oil revenues that they can- 
not sell. They cannot use any of their 
occupied Kuwaiti ports. So he has 
gained nothing and he is losing every 
day. I think that we should have pa- 
tience, as the President first said. 

Or, as another one of the my distin- 
guished colleagues said the other day, 
which is better: Do we want to wait a 
year and a half, perhaps, for sanctions 
to really have their effect, or to per- 
haps lose 20,000 American lives in a war 
that would take place early this year? 

So all of this has happened since we 
adjourned in October. Immediately 
after the election, the President an- 
nounced that we were going to double 
the troop strength to almost 400,000. 
After the election. Then the January 15 
deadline was brought by the President. 
Secretary Baker went around the 
world, getting all the nations to sup- 
port the vote in the U.N. Security 
Council. 

This Senator wonders, and I wonder 
aloud, what Secretary Baker promised 
all these nations to get them to vote 
for this resolution? I would note for the 
record that the day after the United 
Nations vote when China abstained— 
they could have vetoed the resolution, 
but China abstained—the day after, the 
Chinese Foreign Minister had a meet- 
ing with the President at the White 
House. After what happened in the 
Tiananmen Square last year, what did 
Secretary Baker promise China to get 
them to abstain the Security Council? 
I think that is a question that needs to 
be answered. 

So these are not normal times. These 
are not the times when we can close 
our doors and go home. It is time for us 
to stand up and be counted. 

January 23 is an arbitrary date—it is 
not written in the Constitution that we 
have to come back January 23—just 
like January 15 is an arbitrary date. It 
is not written in stone anywhere. So 
now is the time for us to take this up. 

Again, as I said earlier, my resolu- 
tion does not get to the merits of mili- 
tary action. I have been talking about 
the merits early of using military force 
here because I think they are inter- 
twined with the constitutional issue. I 
do not think you can talk about one 
without also talking about the other. 

But the first step is to reaffirm the 
constitutional obligations of Congress. 
I use my arguments on sanctions to 
buttress my belief that we have to have 
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& vote on this prior to any kind of mili- 
tary action in the Mideast. 

We have been told time and time 
again by Secretary Baker that the coa- 
lition may fall apart if we do not act. 
We do not know if we can hold them to- 
gether. Is that what we have come to 
as a nation? That we can no longer lead 
by moral force, by persuasion, eco- 
nomically or by example, but the only 
way we can lead in the world is by 
brute military force? Is that what we 
have come to as а country? I think 
that is an unfortunate statement for 
our Secretary of State; that we cannot 
lead the free world for 1 year or а year 
and a half or 2 years to keep the sanc- 
tions on, and that the only way we can 
lead is through brute military force. I 
think that is unbecoming of the Sec- 
retary of State. And I do not believe 
that our country has come to that. I 
still believe America can lead by exam- 
ple and persuasion and moral force and 
economically in the world community 
today. And yes, like the President, I 
want a new world order, one of collec- 
tive security, under the auspices of the 
United Nations. 

In August, I was somewhat taken to 
task by members of the administration 
for objecting to some of the actions 
that were taking place in August. At 
that time, I stated quite clearly that 
the President should have followed the 
lead of Dwight Eisenhower when, in 
1958, President Eisenhower on one day 
sent 15,000 troops into Lebanon. Three 
days later, he went before the United 
Nations and asked the United Nations 
to take over that peacekeeping force so 
we could withdraw our troops. The 
United Nations did it. That is the kind 
of example of leadership we need in the 
White House. It is the kind of example 
we need of collective security in a new 
world order. 

I stated that at the time President 
Bush said that, he had something 
President Eisenhower did not have 
going for him in 1958; we have Gorba- 
chev on our side. What would that have 
said to the world community if both 
Gorbachev and Bush had gone to the 
United Nations and together had said, 
“We stopped Saddam Hussein from 
going any further; now it is up to the 
United Nations to take over that oper- 
ation"? We would supply troops. So 
would other member nations. And then 
the United Nations could assess mem- 
ber nations for the cost of that oper- 
ation. That should have been the prop- 
er course of action for us to take, not 
to go it alone. 

Mr. SIMON. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I will yield to my good 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank my friend and I 
commend him for urging restraint on 
the part of the administration. I would 
like to just interject 1 minute to un- 
derscore what my colleague from Iowa 
has said. 
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Seven of us, who went to the Middle 
East under the leadership of Senator 
MITCHELL, met with President Bush the 
day that we got back, about 2 weeks 
ago, and at the end of a meeting of 
more than an hour with President 
Bush, he said: Let me summarize by 
saying if we use military force, we can 
make the United Nations really mean- 
ingful for the first time and really es- 
tablish world order. 

And I said: Mr. President, I know you 
meant to close with that, but can I 
have 30 additional seconds? And he said 
yes. 

I said: Mr. President, you know, if 
Libya invades Chad, or Mozambique in- 
vades Malawi, neither of which I think 
is going to happen, but if those things 
were to happen, we are not going to 
send 400,000 troops. We might and prob- 
ably would vote sanctions. 

If we can make sanctions stick, then 
we have found а mechanism to really 
establish stability in the world, not the 
use of military might, which may or 
may not be used. I think that under- 
scores what my colleagues from Iowa 
has said, that restraint ought to be 
used in this kind of situation, and I 
commend him. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank my friend from 
Illinois for his comments. He has been 
a long-time leader in bringing sane and 
rational thinking to this body, and es- 
pecially as it concerns the situation in 
the Mideast. 

Let me close my comments by again 
saying that we must, as a body, address 
this constitutional issue. We can no 
longer shun our responsibilities under 
the Constitution. Each Senator, each 
Congressman must stand up and be 
counted on this issue. 

Last, as to the merits of the case it- 
self, as someone who spent a good deal 
of time in the military, somewhat a 
student of past military actions of this 
country and others, it seems to me 
there is always one principle that a na- 
tion should follow if, in fact, it is going 
to war: Strike the enemy when he is 
the weakest, not when he is the strong- 
est. We can keep sanctions on for а 
year and a half or two, until he uses his 
spare parts and he cannot fly his jet 
aircraft and his tank commanders can- 
not get replacement parts for his 
tanks. If, and I use the word if, if at 
that time the sanctions are not work- 
ing, and we then must resort to force, 
it would seem to me that is when he 
wil be the weakest. Now he is the 
strongest. 

So let the sanctions work and let this 
body vote up or down, before the first 
bullet flies, as to whether or not we are 
going to permit the President to initi- 
ate the war or whether we are going to 
have that responsibility ourselves. 

I suppose if the Congress wants to 
give it up, perhaps they can give it up, 
but I think that would be shunning the 
oath of office that we stood in the well 
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yesterday and took, to uphold the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WIRTH). The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, I joined with my col- 
league, Senator HARKIN, yesterday in 
objecting to a procedure that would 
have potentially prevented debate and 
hopefully congressional vote on the 
war that may occur in the Middle East 
on January 15. 

This was not something that should 
have been a surprise to anyone that 
this would occur, because on November 
29, when the Congress was out of ses- 
sion, I, as a single Senator from the 
State of Washington, was so upset with 
the actions of the President, taken, as 
pointed out by my colleague from 
Iowa, when the Congress was at recess 
and after the election, to change the 
character of the whole operation in the 
Middle East from a defensive, United 
Nations sanctioned action to an esca- 
lation of let us use force," that I ap- 
peared, made a public statement oppos- 
ing the use of force, and put in the 
RECORD for the public to see at that 
time my exchange of letters with the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and with the majority leader, 
stating that I did not believe force 
should be used. I put forth the letters 
that I had written prior to our adjourn- 
ment saying that if we adjourn sine 
die, Iam concerned that this President 
may change his mind and may move to 
an operation that involves force so we 
should be in a position to call ourselves 
back; and second, there should be a 
consulting. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I have printed in the RECORD 
both my statement I made on Novem- 
ber 29 and the attached letters to and 
from the majority leader and the chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SENATOR BROCK ADAMS’ STATEMENT ON UP- 
COMING U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL VOTE CON- 
CERNING USE OF FORCE IN THE PERSIAN 
GULF 


The United Nations Security Council will 
vote this afternoon on the Administration's 
proposal to authorize the use of force in the 
Persian Gulf. 

This is an abrupt change in U.S. policy 
since Congress adjourned. It represents a 
dramatic shift from a policy of defense, de- 
terrence, and reliance on U.N.-imposed eco- 
nomic sanctions to a call for U.N.-support 
for a U.S.-led war against Saddam Hussein— 
a war that would cost countless American 
casualties and billions of dollars. 

I am here today to announce that this 
United States Senator is opposed to Presi- 
dent Bush's new offensive policy provoked by 
the rapid escalation in the number of U.S. 
troops in the Persian Gulf. 

I will do all іп my power to oppose the U.S. 
going to war in the Persian Gulf. 
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I have supported our original policy goals 
in the Gulf. I support the defense of Saudi 
Arabia, and I condemn the invasion and sub- 
sequent destruction of Kuwait, but I do not 
believe the solution is an invasion by U.S. 
forces, which would cost thousands of lives 
and lay the seeds for long-term enmity be- 
tween the United States and the Arab world. 

The new world order should not resort to 
old-world tactics. There will be many more 
regional conflicts in the next 40 years, and 
the U.S. should not inaugurate this new era 
by serving as the world's police or by being 
а muscleman for other nations. 

If the U.N. wants to use force in the Gulf, 
it should be with multilateral forces. The 
0.8. should secure a resolution under Article 
43 of the U.N. Charter that would create a 
true multilateral force, with all countries in- 
volved bearing their fair share, under the 
U.N. military staff committee. 

Today’s action, however, only ensures mul- 
tilateral support for American military ac- 
tion, which neither the American people nor 
the Congress have been asked to support. 

I am only one, a single member of the 
United States Senate, but perhaps what I 
have said today will cause others harboring 
doubts to speak their minds. We are on a 
reckless course in the Persian Gulf, and the 
time to change course is now. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, November 30, 1990. 
Hon. THOMAS FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Washington, 
ЮС. 


DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I commend your 
strong statements in defense of the division 
of the constitutional powers between Con- 
gress and the President. 

I know you will be meeting today with the 
President and I hope you will be able to indi- 
cate to him that many of our colleagues op- 
pose his dramatic shift from a defensive pol- 
icy that relies on UN-endorsed sanctions to 
one of sending thousands of additional U.S. 
troops prepared for a military offensive in 
the Gulf. I firmly believe that the earlier de- 
fensive policy enjoys widespread popular and 
Congressional support. The offensive policy 
that has brought us to the brink of war does 
not. 

Yesterday, I announced my opposition to 
President Bush’s new offensive policy and to 
the U.S. going to war in the Persian Gulf. 
For your information, I am enclosing a copy 
of that statement. 

Iam deeply concerned that yesterday's UN 
resolution, however historic, only ensures 
multilateral support for a U.S. military ef- 
fort, which will cause the loss of thousands 
of lives and cost billions of dollars. Instead, 
the President should seek approval of a true 
multilateral peacekeeping force as outlined 
in Articles 43 and 46 of the UN Charter. 
These Articles provide for the creation of a 
UN multilateral force by the Security Coun- 
cil and under the control of the UN Military 
Staff Committee. 

І appreciate your decisions to create a Con- 
gressional Consultative Group and to incor- 
porate into the sine die resolution a provi- 
sion giving the Congressional leadership au- 
thority to call a special session while Con- 
gress is adjourned. As you know from my 
previous letters, I support both actions. 
However, I agree with your decision not to 
call Congress back into session before the 
102nd Congress convenes in January. 

I know that others in the House and Sen- 
ate harbor similar doubts about the recent 
deployment. I hope that they will join me in 
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voicing their concerns so that a war in the 
Gulf can be avoided. 
With best regards, 
BROCK ADAMS. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, November 30, 1990. 
Hon. GEORGE MITCHELL, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. LEADER: I commend your strong 
statements in defense of the division of the 
constitutional powers between Congress and 
the President. 

I know you will be meeting today with the 
President and I hope you will be able to indi- 
cate to him that many of our colleagues op- 
pose his dramatic shift from a defensive pol- 
icy that relies on UN-endorsed sanctions to 
one of sending thousands of additional U.S. 
troops prepared for a military offensive in 
the Gulf. I firmly believe that the earlier de- 
fensive policy enjoys widespread popular and 
Congressional support. The offensive policy 
that has brought us to the brink of war does 
not. 

Yesterday, I announced my opposition to 
President Bush's new offensive policy and to 
the U.S. going to war in the Persian Gulf. 
For your information, I am enclosing a copy 
of that statement. 

Iam deeply concerned that yesterday's UN 
resolution, however historic, only ensures 
multilateral support for a U.S. military ef- 
fort, which will cause the loss of thousands 
of lives and cost billions of dollars. Instead, 
the President should seek approval of а true 
multinational peacekeeping force as outlined 
in Articles 43 and 46 of the UN Charter. 
These Articles provide for the creation of a 
UN multilateral force by the Security Coun- 
cil and under the control of the UN Military 
Staff Committee. 

І appreciate your decisions to create a Con- 
gressional Consultative Group and to incor- 
porate into the sine die resolution a provision 
giving the Congressional leadership author- 
ity to calla special session while Congress is 
adjourned. As you know from my previous 
letters, I support both actions. However, I 
agree with your decision not to call Congress 
back into session before the 102d Congress 
convenes in January. 

I know that others in the House and Sen- 
ate harbor similar doubts about the recent 
deployment. I hope that they will join me in 
voicing their concerns so that a war in the 
Gulf can be avoided. 

With best regards, 
BROCK ADAMS. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

Washington, DC, November 1, 1990. 
Hon. BROCK ADAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR BROCK: This is in response to your 
letters of October 5 and October 10. I appre- 
ciate you sharing your thoughts with me on 
the Persian Gulf. 

Ispoke to the Majority Leader on a few oc- 
casions concerning the adjournment of Con- 
gress at a time when U.S. forces are deployed 
in the Persian Gulf. 

I believe that Senator Mitchell's action, 
taken in conjunction with Speaker Foley, to 
designate a joint bipartisan leadership group 
for consultations with the President on de- 
velopments in the Persian Gulf while Con- 
gress is not in session and to provide in the 
concurrent resolution of adjournment for the 
Majority Leader and Speaker of the House to 
recall the Congress, are appropriate ways to 
deal with the issue. 
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Thanks again for sharing your thoughts on 


this important matter. 
Sincerely, 
SAM NUNN. 
Chairman. 
U.S. SENATE, 


Washington, DC, October 10, 1990. 
Hon. SAM NUNN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SAM: As you know, I have been very 
concerned that Congress faces a sine die ad- 
journment in October with the grave possi- 
bility that hostilities will occur in the Per- 
sian Gulf during adjournment. 

At a meeting last week with the Majority 
Leader, you and I suggested a Congressional 
Consulting Group be established by concur- 
rent resolution to meet with the President 
on а continuing basis. This is presently pend- 
ing in the Rules Committee. I have asked 
Senator Ford for his help in moving this 
from Committee to the Floor. 

A second problem that was discussed with 
the Leader in a meeting last week was а 
form of Resolution if actions in the Persian 
Gulf move from the present defensive pos- 
ture to offensive action involving hostílities. 
I have taken portions of the original Resolu- 
tion that you and Senators Byrd, Warner, 
ала Mitchell proposed last year and Senator 
Biden's extensive work and that of staff, to 
craft а form of Resolution that would not be 
connected to the War Powers Act. That Act 
would remain as it is. I am enclosing a copy 
of this Resolution and I have asked the Ma- 
jority Leader to call us together at the earli- 
est possible date to be certain a form of Res- 
olution is available during recess, sine die, or 
that Congress reserve the power to recon- 
vene in case of war. 

I hope I will hear from you. 

Sincerely, 
BROCK ADAMS. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, October 25, 1990. 
Hon. GEORGE J. MITCHELL, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. LEADER: Thank you for your let- 
ter of October 23, 1990, regarding your plans, 
with Speaker Foley, to form a bipartisan 
leadership consultative group. 

The formation of this group, along with a 
concurrent adjournment resolution which 
will allow Congress to be called back into 
session in the event of hostilities, is indeed а 
first step to ensuring that Congress exercise 
its constitutional authority with respect to 
the situation in the Persian Gulf. 

It is my hope that we can work together to 
further strengthen Congress' war making 
powers as provided by the constitution. On 
this point, I believe that if hostilities were 
to occur, the consultative group which you 
аге creating should be empowered to intro- 
duce a resolution authorizing the continued 
commitment of U.S. armed forces in such 
hostilities. This resolution should be consid- 
ered under expedited procedures such as a 
4(a)(1) resolution of the War Powers Act. 

I intend, before we adjourn, to put in the 
RECORD, а form of a resolution which could 
be used to carry out these recommendations. 
I deeply appreciate what you have done and 
I look forward to continuing our joint efforts 
on this very important matter. 

Sincerely, 
BROCK ADAMS. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, DC, October 23, 1990. 
Hon. BROCK ADAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR BROCK: I greatly value your views 
&bout the importance of Executive consulta- 
tion with Congress regarding any decisions 
that might lead to war, particularly in the 
context of the approaching recess and the 
situation in the Persian Gulf. 

Your advice has helped prompt Speaker 
Foley and me to invite the bipartisan leader- 
ship and the chairmen and ranking members 
of the relevant committees to participate in 
a consultative group for this purpose. I will 
urge the President to consult with this 
group, while recognizing that such a group 
cannot substitute for the whole of Congress. 

In this regard, Speaker Foley and I will 
also ensure that the concurrent adjournment 
resolution provides that, in consultation 
with Mr. Michel and Senator Dole, we will be 
able to recall the Congress to Washington as 
ne A 
I hope that you will consider these actions 
a step forward in helping to ensure that Con- 
gress is able to exercise its constitutional 
authority with respect to war powers. 

You and your resolution regarding con- 
sultation have played a key role in this re- 
gard. I thank you for your counsel and sup- 
port on this extremely important issue. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. MITCHELL. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, October 10, 1990. 
Hon. GEORGE MITCHELL, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. LEADER: As you know, many of 
us have expressed our views about the situa- 
tion in Iraq and the necessity of Congres- 
sional involvement. Of special concern is the 
fact that, once we adjourn sine die, the only 
way we could be called back, should military 
action occur, is for the President to call an 
emergency session. This concern is espe- 
cially acute in light of recent press reports 
of contemplated military action. 

Therefore, we are writing to express our 
belief that, when the Congress passes a con- 
current resolution of adjournment sine die, 
language should be included reserving the 
right of our Senate and House leadership to 
call us back into session prior to the com- 
mencement of the 102nd Congress. In review- 
ing precedents established іп previous ses- 
sions of Congress, we have found that Con- 
gress has frequently adjourned sine die with 
& call-back provision. For example, this was 
done in 1983 due to the situation then exist- 
ing in Lebanon. 

Our recent concurrent resolution express- 
ing support for the President's efforts thus 
far made it clear that in the event of immi- 
nent hostilities or а contemplated military 
effort against Iraq by the United States, the 
President remains obliged to operate within 
constitutional and legislative processes. To 
assure that we are in a position to discharge 
those constitutional responsibilities allo- 
cated to the legislative branch, we believe 
that our leadership in both the Senate and 
House need to reserve the option of 
reassembling without having to await Presi- 
dential action in reconvening Congress. 

We, therefore, respectfully request that 
you put forth an adjournment resolution 
which contains language similar to the fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec. . The Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the President pro tempore 
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of the Senate, or the Majority Leader of the 
House of Representatives and the Majority 
Leader of the Senate, shall notify the Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, respectivey, to 
reassemble whenever, in their opinion, the 
public interest shall warrant it.” 

We would be most willing to discuss this 
matter with you personally should you 
80 desire. 

Sincerely, 
BROCK ADAMS. 
TERRY SANFORD. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I take 
the floor today because we have now 
given our consent to a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement that attempts, I hope, 
to provide for debate and for congres- 
sional action before the bullets Пу and 
the bombs fall. If we do not take con- 
gressional action prior to an independ- 
ent action by the President, the whole 
character of the vote changes. Mem- 
bers that might vote on the merits 
against using force and, instead, con- 
tinuing the use of sanctions and con- 
tinuing the use of the U.N. operation, 
wil be faced with the argument in 
their districts and their States, House 
and Senate, that you are not support- 
ing our boys overseas; that you are not 
supporting a policy that has already 
been put in to effect. 

The time for decision is now. That is 
why Senator HARKIN and myself intro- 
duced the resolution yesterday, or at- 
tempted to, I should say, put in the 
resolution, that just simply states that 
the President must come to the Con- 
gress and obtain authorization before 
the use of force in the Middle East. 

А second purpose I have for taking 
the floor today is that, if the unani- 
mous-consent agreement is agreed to, 
it provides that we can introudce the 
joint resolution which states what the 
Congress feels, its belief with regard to 
the fact that the President must come 
to the Congress to obtain authorization 
before going to war or using force. 

But on January 14, if we debate this 
issue, on that date, I will reintroduce 
Senate Joint Resolution 386. One of the 
reasons I put into the RECORD the 
statement I made on November 29 was 
that prior to adjourning, I put in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 385 and Senate 
Joint Resolution 386 which state that 
the President, as a matter of law, must 
come to the Congress and provide for 
expedited proceedings for resolution. 

Let me tell you what my concern is, 
where it comes from, and the concern 
of Senator HARKIN, that we have time 
for debate and resolution of the issue. 
Seven times during the reflagging of 
Kuwaiti vessels, when we were then on 
the other side of the Saddam Hussein- 
Kuwait operation as opposed to Iran, 
after we had taken hostilities, we tried 
to bring up the war powers resolution 
to say that the President was author- 
ized to take certain actions. 

We were not even trying to prevent 
the actions. We were trying to say 
there should be an authorization but 
there is a limitation on it of this 
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amount of time, and this is the author- 
ization that is required for money to 
spent. This was filibustered. This was 
filibustered to an extent that we could 
not even bring it to a final conclusion. 

My concern, as I stand here today, is 
that the same thing will occur to any 
resolution that we attempt to bring up 
and we attempt to pass prior to the 
January 15 date. 

We have received, to say the least, 
confused signals as to what January 15 
means. I have been criticized by others 
for saying that January 15 has been 
made into а potential war date, or that 
the bombs may fall on that day. I did 
not set January 15. No Member of Con- 
gress set January 15. This was proposed 
by the administration and has been ac- 
cepted by the administration as its 
own date when it could go to the Unit- 
ed Nations, obtain authorization for 
the use of force, and that it would oper- 
ate on that date. 

But I would state to the Members 
very clearly again, as I did yesterday, 
that the U.N. resolution does not au- 
thorize the President to go to war. It 
does not authorize the President to use 
force that is the equivalent of going to 
war. That must be authorized under 
the charter, sections 41, 43, and 46, by 
the individual countries. This is not at 
this point an authorization by the 
United Nations for the use of a U.N. 
force as a U.N. force. It authorizes na- 
tions individually to go. 

So I will introduce Senate Joint Res- 
olution 386 on the 14th, which provides 
for expedited proceedings. We need 
those expedited proceedings. The only 
reason we ever tried to use the War 
Powers Act is because 16 could cut off 
& filibuster and it would allow the Con- 
gress to work its will. 

Ido not want to see the Congress pre- 
vented from working its will on this 
critical, crucial issue that faces this 
Nation of whether or not we will be at 
war in the Middle East. 

So that resolution will be introduced 
on the 14th. 

But today, if this goes through, we 
wil introduce, Senator HARKIN and 
myself, a Senate resolution that fits 
the unanimous-consent request that re- 
quires and states that it is the sense 
certainly of this Congress that the 
Constitution of the United States vests 
all powers to declare war in the Con- 
gress of the United States and any of- 
fensive action taken against Iraq by 
the United States must be pursuant to 
an explicit authorization by Congress 
before such action may be initiated. 

In & moment, I will speak to the pol- 
icy, but first, so there be no question in 
anybody's mind, I am appalled when I 
hear administration officials state that 
the President can issue an order and 
that we can use force, in effect, go to 
war with Iraq, without constitutional 
approval. 

Roger Sherman of Connecticut, who 
in 1776 had been one of the five mem- 
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bers to write the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and who, Thomas Jefferson 
observed, as we said in the New Yorker 
in its issue of December 31, 1990, on 
pages 25 and 26: 

* * * "never said а foolish thing in his 
life"), now agreed that the Executive 
should be able to repel and not to commence 
war." Madison reported at this point that 
Mr. Gerry said he never expected to hear in 
а republic а motion to empower the Execu- 
tive alone to declare war," and that George 
Mason of Virginia, was against giving the 
power of war to the Executive, because not 
safely to be trusted with it." The Madison- 
Gerry proposal passed, eight states to one. 
The issue could hardly have been more clear- 
ly settled. 

The eighty-five Federalist Papers, pub- 
lished, mostly in the New York press, during 
the ensuring fall, winter, and spring, further 
manifested the Founding Fathers' deter- 
mination that the American President would 
not have the power of the British king to 
wage war at his pleasure. Absolute monarchs 
often make war ''for purposes and objects 
merely personal," John Jay wrote in Paper 
No. 4. In Paper No. 69 Hamilton wrote that 
the military authority of the President 
would be '*much inferior" to that of the Brit- 
ish king, because the king declared war and 
raised and regulated the military, “ап 
which, by the Constitution under consider- 
ation, would appertain to the legislature“ 
that is, would belong to Congress. None of 
the thirteen states wanted an elective king 
for a President, either. 

This states very well the historical 
perspective. There is no question about 
it. The Congress can abdicate. I am 
fearful that Congress will abdicate. I 
am fearful it will be prevented from 
working its will. 

We should vote on whether or not 
this Nation goes to war, whether or not 
there shall be casualties, whether or 
not the Treasury shall be emptied 
again for purposes of war. All of us who 
supported, and we did support and we 
give great credit to the President for 
establishing a policy of stopping Sad- 
dam Hussein. We stopped him. Sanc- 
tions were put in place. Diplomacy was 
used by this administration up to the 
time of the election, and we agreed 
with it, and supported it, and appro- 
priated money for it, and we still sup- 
port that position. These sanctions 
should be given a chance to work. The 
change to an offensive posture, the 
calling of Reserves, the bringing over 
of additional troops, has boxed the Na- 
tion into a position where now we have 
to vote on this to prevent an unwise 
decision. 

Let me comment just briefly on the 
policy itself of using force at this time. 
My colleague, Senator HARKIN, men- 
tioned one reason, which is weaken 
your enemy if you are going to use 
force and strike him at his weakest. 
But there are far greater issues in- 
volved which have not been debated on 
the floor of the Senate yet and they 
need not only to be debated but re- 
solved, voted upon. 

Let me mention, first, that we had no 
commitment that I have been able to 
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ascertain and, on the contrary, public 
comments that went the other way as 
to whether or not our Arab allies would 
fight an offensive war. It is essential 
that our Arab allies stay with us and 
that this not be a war that becomes 
one between West versus East or West 
versus the Arab nations. 

These coalition partners are content 
and are supportive of the policy we 
have now. We have not had assurance 
that they will be supportive if we go 
into an offensive war, which means the 
invasion of Kuwait and the potential 
invasion of Iraq. 

A second thing, and the question that 
should always be asked in a war is 
what if you win the war? Are we going 
to occupy Baghdad? Are we going to 
occupy Kuwait? What is going to be 
our posture if we have conducted mili- 
tary operations, and after these mili- 
tary operations are over, we have had 
some degree of success? 

I have never heard a discussion of 
that by the administration. 

I know pretty well what will happen 
if the sanctions work and we squeeze 
this Nation and either have the over- 
throw of Saddam Hussein or we weaken 
him and his nation to a point where 
they are no longer a threat. That result 
will be an internalized result and one 
that we can maintain enforcement and 
also maintain peace in that region. 

A third point: One of the reasons 
many of us were involved in the de- 
bates in the Iran-Iraq war and now in- 
volved in this debate is that the United 
States has had a presence in the Per- 
sian Gulf for 40 years. We will probably 
have to have a presence in the Persian 
Gulf for another period of time. We 
have protected the oil supplies that 
were necessary from Saudi Arabia, the 
Emirates, elsewhere. 

We have the hostages now out of 
those countries. We have stopped fur- 
ther aggression. We have put in place 
sanctions to prevent Saddam Hussein 
from conducting his country’s oper- 
ations as he would like. And those 
sanctions should be given a chance to 
work. If we were to pull down our 
troops to a point where we could rotate 
them now, we can sustain a presence 
there for a long time. 

We had a presence in Europe for 40 
years. We still have a presence in 
Japan. We still have a presence in 
Korea, This Nation is capable of sus- 
taining long-term efforts if those long- 
term efforts have the support of the 
people, the votes of the Congress, and 
the executive branch with a clearly 
stated policy of why we are doing it. 
That is possible. But it is not possible 
to sustain—and this has been stated by 
our military people, it has been stated 
by many others—it is not possible to 
sustain 500,000 troops or an offensive 
force—and I will try to quote as accu- 
rately as I can but I will paraphrase 
what the administration is saying—a 
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massive offensive force so they can win 
this war in 2 or 3 days. 

I have heard about wars being won in 
2 or 3 days before. You have entrenched 
troops on the border. Are you going to 
take territory? How much are you 
going to take? Are you going to stop at 
the Iraqi border? Are you going to fight 
a land war? Are you going to fight an 
air war? 

All of these things are left clouded. 
That is why the Congress has to step 
up to its responsibility. That is why I 
had filed before Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 386 which sets up a system for the 
Congress to vote on what can be done 
with force, how much, and a way of 
getting to a final vote and resolution. 

I hope that we start a debate prior to 
the 14th. It may or may not occur. I 
hope that if that does not occur, we 
have an agreement on a date and time 
of voting before hostilities occur. 
These are matters that were underly- 
ing the debate yesterday. 

The time of voting on whether or not 
to take offensive action is prior to the 
action taking place. Those of us who 
have been on this floor fighting against 
the use of force for a number of policy 
reasons, and giving sanctions a chance 
to work, fought the process request 
yesterday because if we start this de- 
bate too late and the President takes 
action as he seems to feel he has the 
power to do so and those troops move, 
the debate will be entirely different 
than the debate, if we have it, prior to 
that time. This is a time for each Sen- 
ator to vote his or her conscience but 
to vote it in an informed fashion after 
a very long debate. 

When I say long.“ I do not mean 
days of time. I mean a statement of po- 
sition and consideration of options so 
that we know as & nation whether or 
not blood is to be spilled and whether 
or not the Treasury is to be emptied 
for à war when we had a policy in 
place—and have at the present time— 
that can and will work. It has not been 
given à chance to work. 

I hope that we will have the debate, 
we will have the resolution of this 
issue, I have placed in the RECORD the 
items that I did to show that we have 
given not only ample information as 
this has been growing to our leaders 
and to the others who have been in- 
volved in negotiations, we have tried to 
raise this issue and have every briefing 
that has come up. 

I do not question anyone's good faith 
in America as they debate this issue, 
but I do question deeply the judgment 
that is being exercised and the points 
of time when we will be making this 
decision because we are at а very criti- 
cal point in our Nation's history. We 
have all talked that this is à new era, 
that the Soviet Union has a different 
position in the world than it did before 
and that this is our chance to make the 
United Nations work. Let us give it à 
chance to work, not be hasty in war. 
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I would close by saying our attention 
is devoted to this but a great danger 
exists also with all the events in the 
Soviet Union, the danger of the nuclear 
weapons that are there which are real, 
the danger of instability, the danger of 
a government taking over that is hos- 
tile, or the danger of the country frag- 
menting and these nuclear sites being 
in the hands of those who are not re- 
sponsible. But we are not even able to 
approach that at this moment because 
the President is talking war in an area 
where we do not need war and where we 
are capable of sustaining our presence 
and sustaining the presence of our al- 
lies, because if our allies are not will- 
ing to stay with sanctions, which they 
have indicated they are, how far will 
they go in war? 

Remember, it is always easy to vote 
to send somebody else's children, some- 
body else's money, and so nations vot- 
ing in the United Nations have recog- 
nized this and they have not asked us 
to do it. We asked them to approve our 
doing it. I do not think we should do 
that. I do not think threats in the Arab 
world are credible; then you have to 
move to action. Our threat is not the 
way to proceed. It does not lead to the 
result we want. The squeezing with the 
sanctions, the naval blockade, the 
stopping of the oil, the isolation 

of the society is a way that can get us 
the result we want. 

So those who would unleash the dogs 
of war I think should consider very 
carefully what is the interests of the 
United States? Why do we benefit from 
this as a nation? Can we afford this as 
a nation? Should we have this as a na- 
tion? This decision should be made in 
these Halls. 

This Senator is prepared to vote on 
any resolution anytime from now on. I 
pray I will have an opportunity to vote 
on it prior to the bombs falling. 

I thank the Chair. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment my colleague from the State of 
Washington for an excellent statement. 
I thank him for working together on 
this resolution. We both share common 
goals and interests in this. 

Senator ADAMS has been one of the 
most outspoken and forceful leaders in 
this body and previously when I served 
with him in the House of Representa- 
tives, in making sure that Congress ex- 
ercises its constitutional—I will not 
say prerogative but I will say constitu- 
tional mandate. 

Mr. ADAMS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. Yes, I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. It is a pleasure to work 
with the Senator from Iowa. Many 
Members of this body may not know, 
but this is a naval fighter pilot. This is 
а person who has been іп war. I have 
always found, when we were fighting to 
stop the Vietnam war, and he joined 
with me in that, those who have been 
in combat are the leading people to 
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urge caution in unleashing the dogs of 
war. I know the Senator will remember 
when we took the Bronz and Silver 
Star members from World War II and 
from the Vietnam war and from the 
Korean War into the well of the House. 
That was the first time we began to 
roll back the tide in Vietnam. 

So I compliment the Senator. It is a 
pleasure to work with him. I hope and 
pray that we can avoid a disaster for 
this country. I appreciate his leader- 
ship. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the Senator. I 
hope we can avoid the calamity like we 
had in Vietnam. It was not until maybe 
40,000 of our finest young men came 
home in body bags that we finally 
started talking about what we were 
doing. Let us not let that happen 
again. Let us debate and discuss this 
right now. 

I find it unusual at best that here we 
are on January 4, 11 days from this 
deadline dated January 15, and the 
Senator from Washington and this Sen- 
ator are the only two on the Senate 
floor discussing this issue. 

Beyond discussing, I think we ought 
to reach some kind of resolution on 
this and have a vote. As I said, it is 
time for Senators to stand up and be 
counted. 

The central question comes down to 
this: Do you support the President over 
the Constitution, or do you support the 
Constitution over the President? 

Presidents come and go. Some are 
good, and some are bad. Some lead and 
some do not. But the Constitution of 
the United States endures, and it lasts, 
the finest document ever drafted to 
steer a ship of state, not for a year or 
two or a decade, but for centuries. 
What has gone before for the last 200 
years should last for another 200 and 
200 beyond that, because the Constitu- 
tion of the United States embodies 
within it an understanding of human 
nature, how human beings interact 
with one another, the result of a 
millenia of wars, persecutions, of des- 
pots and kings leading their people 
into various and sundry wars and con- 
flicts. The Framers of the Constitution 
understood human nature, and what it 
means to balance the power, balance 
those conflicts. 

We have been drifting for far too long 
in this country with too much power in 
the executive branch. It is now time for 
us to stand up and say the Constitution 
now, the Constitution forever, first and 
foremost the Constitution; not this 
President, not any President over the 
Constitution. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HOLLINGS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, let 
me thank our distinguished colleague 
from Iowa. I think it was very, very 
important on yesterday that he stood 
up and raised the question of the re- 
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sponsibility of this particular body, 
and that we just not callously come in, 
get everybody sworn for new terms of 
office, handle the politics, and dis- 
regard the problem. 

Conscientiously, the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa could not stand for 
that, and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina could not stand for it. In fact, we 
have been saying that for a couple of 
months, ever since the President 
changed signals on us, waited until 
after the election, and then changed 
from defensive to offensive, set out a 
policy of committing GI's to combat in 
order to punish naked aggression. I 
think that is the target. It has been а 
changing target. 

I thought we ought to get the Con- 
gress together and talk about this. The 
President got more bellicose, more 
strident, and we in turn became more 
silent. 

I have to acknowledge there are Sen- 
ators who perhaps have not worried as 
much as this Senator, have not had, let 
us вау, as much time to spend on it. I 
was stuck to CNN during August. I was 
home politicking, going around the 
State, and I observed the change of pol- 
icy here. 

We just had the administration brief- 
ing yesterday. I just did not get а 
chance to ask the Secretary of State, 
»Where is April Glaspie?” They have 
hidden her. If you can find her, brother, 
you will get a top job offer at the Se- 
cret Service or the FBI or someplace. 

But we just had a long background of 
history outlined last evening—the his- 
tory of Kuwait, the history of Iraq, and 
the historical differences, not just geo- 
graphical differences which existed 
ever since it was just a political deci- 
sion by England and France at the end 
of World War I to cut her off from the 
former Ottoman Empire, and say, this 
is Kuwait; you just handle your own af- 
fairs, and give us the oil." 

We should also remember the more 
recent difference between Kuwait and 
Iraq when Kuwait went into that oil 
field, 95 percent located in the counry 
of Iraq, and taking oil from it, as well 
as agreeing to pump oil on Iraq's behalf 
during the Iran-Iraq war and then re- 
quiring repayment. 

Saudi Arabia also pumped oil on 
Iraq's behalf, but later forgave the 
debt. Saddam went to King Fahd, and 
the King said forget it; you have pro- 
tected Arab integrity, and there is no 
charge. Saudi Arabia wrote off the oil 
they pumped on Iraq's behalf during 
the 8-year period of the war. But when 
Saddam went down to Kuwait and 
asked the same treatment, Kuwait sent 
а $20 billion bill. 

You had to end the territorial dis- 
pute, the economic dispute, and then of 
course the actual pressure of Iraq's 
buildup for invasion and the dispute 
that Iraq could have with the United 
States of America. 
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Incidentally, everybody knew Iraq 
was amassing troops. There has been à 
dispute as to whether we had intel- 
ligence or not. It can be stated un- 
equivocally—and I have seen it now in 
the news—that the military intel- 
ligence was on target, even if other in- 
telligence entities were not. Military 
intelligence foresaw an attack at that 
time by Iraq into Kuwait. 

А key event during this buildup was 
that Saddam called in April Glaspie, 
the U.S. Ambassador to Iraq. 

And when asked by Saddam on July 
27 what is the United States' policy 
with regard to disputes between Iraq 
and Kuwait, Ambassador Glaspie's an- 
swer was that the United States takes 
no position on territorial disputes be- 
tween Arab countries. 

So given the green light by the Unit- 
ed States on July 27, 5 days later Iraq 
invaded, on August 2. And so we 
promptly and fully debated on this 
floor; we met as soon as we came back 
after Labor Day. And we passed a reso- 
lution formally approving President 
Bush's action in coming to Saudi Ara- 
bia's defense and imposing sanctions. 
Of course, at the time, the President 
cautioned that sanctions could take 1 
year to 2 years to work. 

And so we virtually unanimously 
supported that. I voted to support the 
policy, and we went about our business. 
The American people hardly paid at- 
tention to it, other than that they 
knew some National Guard units were 
being called up. Then, after the general 
election, with the Congress gone, the 
President began to play the game. 
When I say play the game, I speak ad- 
visedly. It is quite obvious to this par- 
ticular Senator that the President of 
the United States definitely had the 
authority to convene the Senate at 
that time. He could have done so if he 
wanted our advice and consent. But 
rather, he said, No, I do not need to 
fool with that crowd. I need to win over 
the U.N. crowd. If I can run around the 
world and bribe that particular group, 
then I will be in the driver's seat. 

We gave Turkey higher textile 
quotas, we gave Syria and Lebanon. We 
gave Egypt a $7 billion loan forgive- 
ness. We gave Saudi Arabia our defense 
shield plus а windfall of anywhere from 
$20 to $30 billion in higher oil prices. 

The President of the United States 
could forego this particular debate, if 
he said to the leadership: I will consult. 
War is а serious thing. Article I, sec- 
tion 8, clause 11, empowers the Con- 
gress to declare war, not the President, 
not the Pentagon; but it empowers the 
people's Government, to declare war. It 
is categorically clear in this instance, 
because there is no war now. We have 
been out there for 5 months, and no one 
has been killed in hostilities, even 
though hostilities are imminent. 

So without а war and with the Con- 
stitution categorically clear, the Presi- 
dent, if he really wanted us, could eas- 
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ily get us. And do not finesse this thing 
with: We consulted with the leader- 
ship on the change of policy." It has 
been noted it was an llth-hour tele- 
phone call to the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, Senator 
NUNN of Georgia, who was reached in a 
restaurant one Friday. That was the 
extent of the administration’s con- 
sultations. The policy had been decided 
upon. 

Yes, there had been briefings. They 
called us in. But that is not real con- 
sultations, because the name of the 
game is to play chicken with Saddam. 
And if they have to threaten him and 
play the game of chicken with Saddam, 
they have to play the game of chicken 
with the Congress. They cannot come 
home and say: We are just bluffing 
him. We do not really intend to go to 
war." It has to be credible. In order to 
do that, they have been veritably in- 
transigent and more and more bellicose 
in their particular stand: We shall at- 
tack, and right closely to, if not on the 
exact date, of January 15, which has 
been laid down. 

And so it is, Mr. President, that the 
President does not want our advice. He, 
no doubt, understands that he could 
not get a nearly unanimous vote as ос- 
curred with the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion, with uninhibited, unrestricted au- 
thority. He must have gotten that mes- 
sage when we debated the resolution 
that is now in force, approving the de- 
fense against Saddam by the imposi- 
tion of sanctions. 

I, for one, was very careful to make 
clear that our resolution supporting 
Bush's intervention in the gulf was not 
a replay of the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion. I talked at the time about 
"Arabizing'" the conflict, because the 
entire body of history there is being 
disregarded. 

We are in the most ironic position in 
regard to this particular issue that we 
have ever been in. I would be glad to 
flesh it our later. But the point is that 
Saddam could win by losing, and the 
United States could lose by winning. 

Let me say, though, that the Presi- 
dent does not want our advice, and he 
knows he cannot get in categorically, 
80 he does not ask for it. And he knows 
as long as we go along with this par- 
ticular charade, ‘‘Let us wait. They are 
going to talk now, and they might 
meet in Geneva, and they might do 
that and get down to the 15th.“ 

And if the President orders an at- 
tack—incidentally, if he does order it, 
we will all be supporting it. I dissent 
strongly from the position of our dis- 
tinguished colleague over on the House 
side, DICK GEPHARDT of Missouri, when 
he said we would cut off the funds. You 
will not find this Senator cutting off 
funds. In fact, I voted against cutting 
off funds in Vietnam. I am still angry 
about that outcome. I am still ready to 
fight it. I know I have lost that. But 
Vietnam teaches a lesson which can be 
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applied to this case. You cannot impose 
a culture through the barrel of a gun. 
We were looked upon as foreigners in 
Vietnam and we never succeeded in im- 
posing our political culture. It was a 
tough lesson to learn. 

In any event, put me down that if the 
President gives the order, while I think 
it is bad judgment to go and start a 
war on January 15, and I would advise 
against starting a war on January 15, if 
the President started a war here on 
January 4 or 5 or any other date, I 
would certainly support it from the 
standpoint of funding it. 

We have only got one President. You 
have the troops committed, they are in 
the field. We have known now since No- 
vember 8 that we had assumed an of- 
fensive posture, and the Congress now 
has an obligation to take a stand. I 
think the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HARKIN] and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. ADAMS] were 
proper in their insistence yesterday 
that we raise the question and start 
the debate. I have never heard it sug- 
gested, and I hope it would not be, that 
here the most deliberative body would 
be overstepping by deliberating on this 
issue. 

I recall an instance in Finland some 
19 years ago in the company of Senate 
leader Mike Mansfield. We were talk- 
ing about bargaining chips in SALT I 
negotiations. We were counseled at 
that particular time by our experts in 
Helsinki: They said do not in Congress 
approve weapons systems strictly on 
the grounds that they might make 
good bargaining chips. Find out what 
the national defense needs and vote for 
it, and we will handle the consequences 
out here. 

In a similar fashion, what we ought 
to be debating is what the policy 
should be or should not be, irrespective 
of crass political polls. While I agree 
with the Senator from Iowa that the 
Constitution is clear on this point, the 
debate should focus on whether it is 
the right policy, the right decision, the 
correct judgment or not. We are here 
to set policy and not play games. Meet- 
ings between the Secretary of State 
and Iraqi Foreign Minister Aziz may or 
may not happen. You are not going to 
outmaneuver and outfox or outchicken 
these Arab folks. They were raised in 
the bazaar. They are good poker play- 
ers, let us put it in that sense. And the 
truth of the matter is that in a democ- 
racy you are not allowed the luxury of 
playing chicken. You have got the open 
media. Issues are openly aired, openly 
debated. The administration ought to 
be operating with the full support of 
the National Congress. I cannot imag- 
ine a President wanting to go to war 
without the support of the National 
Congress. As President he ought to be 
getting everyone to understand, appre- 
ciate, and support his policy. The 
President ought to seek that concur- 
rence not just because the Constitution 
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requires it. It is not my purpose to try 
the President and win the constitu- 
tional debating point. I want to speak 
to the wisdom of this particular policy, 
whether it is smart, and the truth of 
the matter is that this rush to war is 
badly, badly mistaken. 

Iam firmly convinced that we have а 
pollster President. I say that advisedly. 
Ihave known one way or another both 
President Reagan and President Bush, 
both before they came to office. I al- 
ways had the feeling, with due respect 
to President Reagan, that he was not 
as attuned and understanding of the is- 
sues as he should have been. He did not 
know government; he did not like gov- 
ernment. 

In contrast, I know George Bush re- 
spects government. He has held more 
distinguished positions of trust in this 
Government than any of us here on the 
Senate floor. He has been Ambassador 
at the United Nations and in China, 
CIA Director, Vice President, and Con- 
gressman. You will not find as varied a 
résumé. So he has been a part of gov- 
ernment for many, many years. And he 
is smart. 

The key moment was when Dukakis 
scared the death out of him in the sum- 
mer of the 1988 campaign. Bush was 17 
points ahead. He had to call in Jim 
Baker, who is more a fixer than a Sec- 
retary of State, and Jim Baker came 
in, straightened out that campaign, 
and taught Bush to do just what the 
polis said to do, and Bush won. I 
thought, having come out on top, we 
would get a President rather than а 
candidate. I am afraid, that he is still 
half a candidate, fixated on polls. 

Our actions last year in Panama 
Show the President's sensitivity to the 
polls. 

In October 1989 when rebels had 
Noriega in their grasp, they checked 
with the White House, and the White 
House said, No, let him go." And, of 
course, Noriega killed 100 of them. In- 
cidentally, we ought to send him back 
down to Panama to be tried for murder 
and not worry about the complexities 
of a drug trial up here in the United 
States. We ought to say, ''Oops, we 
made a mistake, we cannot give him 
his constitutional rights." Тһеп give 
him his Panamanian rights, send him 
back to Panama and solve that case 
and quit playing around with it. I don't 
care whether we find him guilty or not 
guilty; the people in Panama are not 
going to accept it. We have wasted 
time and wasted money. Anyway, we 
had Noriega in our grasp in October. 
Then the polls went down, and we in- 
vaded Panama before Christmas. Bush 
will change to keep those polls up. 

Incidentally, the President, respect- 
ing polls, should remember that poll 
taken in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations where, having gone 
into Panama, the United States was 
condemned for naked aggression by Ku- 
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wait, condemned by Kuwait for naked 
aggression. 

I am afraid the President is reading 
those polis that show 2 to 1 approval of 
the way he is handling the gulf policy. 
One poll even asked. Would you send 
your son to fight in the gulf on this 
particular cause?" And 54 percent ac- 
cording to that particular poll said 
Yes.” 

Herein you see the limitations and 
the danger of polling. Anybody who be- 
lieves that a majority of Americans are 
ready to send their sons to the gulf is 
whistling Dixie. It is outrageous non- 
sense. Ludicrous. You only have to 
look at the enlistments, which have 
dropped off significantly. That is the 
reality, not some political pollster ask- 
ing abstract questions. As John Mitch- 
ell, as Attorney General, said. Watch 
what we do, not what we say." That 
ought to be appended to every poll as а 
disclaimer as to limitations on how а 
poll is interpreted, because we con- 
stantly, as politicians, are experienc- 
ing election day upsets. The day after 
election day there is always an analy- 
sis of the upsets, and they all go back 
to the limits of polls, the misreading of 
polls. Now the polls say a majority of 
Americans favor a war with Iraq. On 
TV, we see the various administration 
officials running around Saudi Arabia 
asking the troops, "Are you all ready 
to fight?" Good Lord, I was a soldier 
for 3 years overseas. We would have 
given the same cheer. 

Ican tell you the best way to support 
our men and women in the gulf is to 
begin to talk sense to the American 
people and, when the administration 
counsels that we have to move now be- 
cause we cannot keep up the heat, we 
cannot keep up the public interest, 
that is totally wrong. It is only now 
that people are becoming interested 
and seeking an understanding of this 
crisis. 

As in a political campaign, you do 
not get the people's attention until Oc- 
tober, and with January 15 nearing, 
you are just now getting the people's 
attention. And we all begin to wonder 
what the policy is. And heavens above, 
as was said in First Corinthians, chap- 
ter 14, verse 8, For if the trumpet give 
an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
himself to the battle?" We have had a 
very uncertain sound. 

We all said after Vietnam, we are not 
going to make the same mistake again. 
Next time we go to war we are to go to- 
gether—the President, the Congress, 
and the people—and we are going to 
make sure about it. And heavens 
above, we have had ample time to rally 
a united front here at home. 

But the uncertain trumpet, Mr. 
President, goes back to earlier in the 
1980's, when we did not give even diplo- 
matic recognition of Iraq. My distin- 
guished colleague and friend from 
Pennsylvania, when we debated cutting 
agricultural credits to Iraq in July, 
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said that he found Saddam a man of 
reason, someone who could be reasoned 
with. 

We recognized Saddam and Iraq, and 
we began subsidizing Saddam and Iraq. 
We had subsidized food sales to Iraq 
over a 5-year period in excess of 5 bil- 
lion bucks. 

Some in the Congress, particularly 
our colleague, the Senator from New 
York (Мг. D’AMATO], said, wait a 
minute. Iraq is using this money to 
build up its tremendous military. And, 
by the way, Iraq gassed the Kurds. 
That is the kind of tyrant they have 
got there, gassing his own people. But 
we apparently did not have a policy 
then against gassing people, to punish 
gassing, only to punish aggression. So 
we did not say anything to the Iraqis 
then. 

The Senator from New York led the 
fight to cut off agricultural credits. 
And the present administration fought 
that cutoff. They held it up on the 
House side until we came back from 
our August recess, and then of course 
with the invasion of Kuwait we finally 
got sanctions passed. 

Consider the conversation that Sad- 
dam had with our Ambassador April 
Glaspie, when she gave the American 
green light to Saddam to, saying we 
would not take a position on the border 
dispute. And perhaps historically that 
was very correct. Because heavens 
above, the Arabs have got more dif- 
ferences there than we can imagine, 
going back centuries. 

This particular Senator, almost 48 
years ago, invaded Morocco. The Unit- 
ed States Army took Morocco, we took 
Algeria, and we took Tunisia, and they 
have not had a truly free election there 
yet. 

We Americans believe in human 
rights, freedom, free elections. The 
Arabs’ belief is religion, and that you 
and I are the infidels. They do not have 
free elections, they have assassina- 
tions. Go down the list of countries, 
from Morocco, come right on round: 
Qadhafi, in Libya, he overthrew his 
predecessors, Muburak in Egypt, fun- 
damentalists killed his predecessor, 
Sadat. Same in Lebanon, in Syria. The 
King of Iraq was assassinated in 1958 
and the man who overthrew him was 
himself assassinated 5 years later. King 
Hussein was a little boy when they 
killed his grandfather. They have as- 
sassinations, we have elections. Human 
rights, if a man steals an apple, they 
cut off his hand. They treat their cam- 
els better than their women. So let us 
not talk about human rights over 
there. 

Therein, Mr. President, is the uncer- 
tain trumpet from our Commander in 
Chief. The administration took no posi- 
tion with respect to Iraq and Kuwait on 
July 27, but by August 4 we had retro- 
actively defined Kuwait as a vital in- 
terest of the United States. Even then, 
Bush said we are only there to protect 
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Saudi Arabia and enforce sanctions 
along with the rest of the international 
community. 

Then, of course, the signals changed 
intermittently through August and 
September. Тһе first thing I heard was 
that our way of life is being threat- 
ened. I almost broke out laughing. The 
Emir and his many wives have nothing 
to do with the American way of life, I 
can tell you that. 

The Kuwaitis' idea of resistance is to 
hire а big-bucks American public rela- 
tions firm, Hil and Knowlton. Pre- 
viously they had disregarded any kind 
of national defense, and now we hear 
how conscientiously they are studying 
how, after we liberate Kuwait, they are 
going to tough it out with two servants 
rather than three servants in Kuwait. 
Wonderful mission that we have out 
there. 

But they were not sacrificing any- 
body. They cut and ran when Iraq in- 
vaded. In 48 hours they were gone. 
They did not have any national de- 
fense. They tweaked Iraq's nose, de- 
manding debt repayment and pumping 
oil from а disputed field, but they 
didn't have the common sense to pre- 
pare to defend themselves. There is no 
military draft, incidentally, in Kuwait 
or Saudi Arabia. 

So the first rationale was that our 
way of life was being threatened. And 
we know, of course, differently. Kuwait 
has a totally different way of life, a dif- 
ferent culture. And I hasten to empha- 
size that you cannot impose an alien 
culture through the barrel оға gun. 
That is the lesson that we ought to be 
learning in the gulf crisis, because by 
winning à war we could lose the peace. 

The next rationale for our involve- 
ment was that we were opposing naked 
aggression. Well, come now, come, 
really Naked aggression is rampant 
around the world. We could figure 200 
acts of naked aggressions, I would 
guess, in the last 20 years, naked ag- 
gressions—Cambodia, Afghanistan, 
Lebanon, you name it. Our response to 
naked aggression, I say to the Senator, 
in Afghanistan was to boycott the 
Olympics. Now we are going to sac- 
rifice GI's. 

Incidentally, I have two close neph- 
ews in the gulf area who differ with my 
views probably. One is a captain in the 
Marines. They are close family mem- 
bers. At Thanksgiving and Christmas 
dinner, we all eat together, though not 
this year. This year my wife turned the 
kitchen into a taste shop, and my job 
was to determine whether the cookies 
were good enough to send to the sailor, 
one of them, who is on board a ship, 
Jamey Baldwin or the other one, Capt. 
Claude Baldwin IV—we call him 
Bubba—a captain in the Marines. 

I probably do not express their views 
because they are part of the gung-ho 
group of highly trained men and 
women. They are ready to go and do 
their job. That is what they signed up 
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for. They have a strong sense of duty 
and professionalism. 

But, in any event, punish naked ag- 
gression? Just 5 weeks ago we had 
naked aggression in Chad. And we had 
naked aggression 6 weeks ago in Leb- 
anon by Syria. They massacred some 
750 Christians. 

The Kuwaitis’ PR crowd has been 
putting stories on the news about rape 
and about infants being yanked out of 
incubators by Iraqi soldiers; which I do 
not doubt is true. But I have not heard 
a report of total Kuwaitis killed. They 
have been very careful not to give us a 
body count. I doubt if Iraq killed as 
many as 750 defenseless civilians in Ku- 
wait. But Syria did in Lebanon just 6 
weeks ago. And we do not hear a peep 
about that naked aggression there. 

Concerning the naked aggression ra- 
tionale, the distinguished Republican 
leader on the floor said: Aggression, 
you spell it o-i-l. The Secretary of 
State says: No, it is j-o-b-s; it is jobs. 
None of those sold. The next thing they 
said: We are going to established a new 
world order. 

I do not know what the rationale is 
today. None of these rationales per- 
suade this particular Senator for the 
simple reason that, as I said, we are 
more likely to create a new world dis- 
order. 

When and if it comes to war, each 
side has selected targets. Our Com- 
mander in Chief has chosen his target. 
As the President himself said, ‘‘We 
going to kick ass." That is what he 
said. Iraq’s commander in chief, Sad- 
dam Hussein, said he is going to kick 
Israel. 

In our assault, to forego damage to 
Israel, I hope we would use our missiles 
to knock out every Iraqi missile that 
could possibly reach Israel. In fact, I 
just reminded the Vice President in a 
casual conversation, of the fact that 
when the INF Treaty was, under re- 
view, he and I argued the point that we 
should not do away with our GLCM’s, 
ground-launched cruise missiles, armed 
with conventional weaponry. 

We know that for 835 million bucks 
you can get one B-2 bomber. For the 
same $835 million, you can get 835 con- 
ventional GLCM's, put them down іп 
Turkey, let a Soviet auditor or mon- 
itor stand there and tell him, ‘‘This 
one is aimed at your Kremlin, this is 
aimed at your airfield, this is aimed at 
your communications," and so forth. 
You do not have to feed the missiles or 
anything else like that. 

Then if an enemy had invaded 
through the Fulda Gap in Germany 
rather than ending the world with nu- 
clear retaliation we could have hit a 
particular airfield or particular com- 
munications center, to stop them. 

As JCS Chairman, Admiral Crowe 
said, we had to save cruise missiles for 
the Navy—the SLCM’s. So when Navy 
Secretary Larry Garrett came to South 
Carolina last month, I said: 
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Why don’t we put a conventional warhead 
оп а Trident-based missile, a D-5 missile. We 
have them located in the Mediterranean. 
Just fire the D-5 overhead and let it land on 
Saddam. The Iraqis have radar to protect 
against planes, but they do not have any- 
thing to detect a D-5 coming out of the at- 
mosphere. 

The Secretary of Navy said he had 
not thought of that. I said get a con- 
ventional warhead off of one of your 
other missiles and put it on the D-5 
that has the accuracy. We can avoid a 
bloody slugfest, avoid bragging as we 
did in Vietnam that the kill ratio, the 
casualty ratio, was 10 of them to 1 of 
us. 
I told General Westmoreland in Sai- 
gon back in 1966: 

General, you do not understand. The peo- 
ple back home are not going along with even 
that one dead American. You are not getting 
the good government award because the 
ratio is 10 to 1, the kind of ratio that you 
think is wonderful and evidently President 
Johnson thinks was wonderful. 

In any event, if we hit Iraq’s missiles 
and their airfields, even if they get 
their planes in the air, they will have 
no place to land. So I think we can 
pretty well handle that. But any flank- 
ing action into Iraq so that we can at- 
tack Iraq’s occupation forces from 
their rear will break up our hollow alli- 
ance. We have been put on notice. 

I have watched it carefully and I am 
speaking as carefully as I can. Turkey 
is not willing to attack Iraq. They have 
stated so, publicly, their Commander 
in Chief. There are no Turks down in 
Saudi Arabia. And they have no inten- 
tion of attacking Iraq. 

Likewise, Assad of Syria refuses to 
attack Iraq. He has gotten his billion 
bucks from Saudi Arabia, he has taken 
over Lebanon as a country. 

Incidentally, in a contest to see who 
is the Arab Hitler, the countryside is 
full of candidates. More accurately Qa- 
dhafi would be No. 1 as Hitler; Assad is 
cast as Stalin; and Saddam Hussein is 
а poor little Mussolini. We have 500,000 
to face down an Arab Mussolini out 
there. 

So if we go into Iraq we would not 
have Assad, and we would not have 
Egypt. Cross-examine them carefully. 
The general said Egypt would not at- 
tack Iraq. They fired him. Then the 
speaker of the Parliament got shot and 
then Mubarak got tougher. More re- 
cently, Mubarak reaffirmed that Egypt 
is not there to attack Iraq, they are 
only there to defend Saudi Arabia. 

Then what of Saudi Arabia? The 
Saudi Defense Minister, Prince Sultan, 
says: “Тһеге shall not be an attack on 
a brother Arab nation from the Holy 
Land of Islam.” 

Prince Bandar, the Saudi Ambas- 
sador to Washington controverts that. 
He runs up to the Hill to reassure us 
that the Defense Minister did not mean 
what he said. But that is what some 
Saudis are continuing to say. They do 
not necessarily adopt policy or follow 
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through rigorously as we do in а demo- 
cratic country. 

What this all points to is how by win- 
ning we could end up losing. So, con- 
stitutional issue aside, we are talking 
about the rightness, the correctness, 
the wisdom, the judgment of the deci- 
Sion. The United States could proceed 
under the posture now of the quick 
kill, with thousands and thousands of 
brother Arabs killed. We could go in 
with air power, take out their air force, 
then blanket bomb Iraqi troops with 
our B-52's. 

Leave to one side the danger of Iraq 
blowing up Kuwait's oil wells and other 
huge potential complications. Instead, 
assure that all of it works well, we 
have won. I can tell my colleagues that 
every demagog, every leader, every ter- 
rorist in the Mideast will take heart 
because all they have to do after the 
smoke clears is say, ‘‘We have seen the 
infidel come over and kill thousands of 
our brothers for oil." And he will be 
telling the truth. And the world will 
believe it. 

That brings us to the policy. When 
we urged, in September, coming back 
after the invasion: Let us put in an en- 
ergy policy, what did they say? No. 

The President, when asked about it, 
said “I am going to take my 1-mile- 
per-gallon cigarette boat, and I am 
going for a ride, and he went racing 
off." Message: Forget about conserva- 
tion and energy policy. 

(Mr. BAUCUS assumed the chair.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Тһе President's mes- 
sage: Forget about conservation in en- 
ergy policy. I was an author of fuel 
economy in the 1970's standard, and 
more recently we got our distinguished 
leader, Senator BRYAN, to lead this 
fight and we put it out on the floor last 
year. The administration opposed it. 
With that one little initiative, we 
could save most of the output of Iraq 
and Kuwait, 2.5 million barrels a day, 
with that one little initiative. 

We need an energy policy. But this 
crowd came to town in 1981 and they 
said, forget it." We had a bipartisan 
energy independence policy. President 
Nixon, President Ford, President 
Carter. We had undergone all of those 
oil cutoffs. Kuwait cut us off in 1967; 
Kuwait cut us off in 1973; Kuwait and 
OPEC doubled the price in 1979. So we 
were getting a bipartisan energy inde- 
pendence policy. 

President Reagan and Vice President 
Bush came to town and said, “forget 
16.” We are going to appoint my friend 
from Charleston, Dr. Edwards, who now 
is doing an outstanding job at our med- 
ical university, but Dr. Edwards was 
told, "Secretary of Energy, get rid of 
your Department." 

They were going to get rid of the De- 
partment of Education, get rid of the 
Department of Energy; let the market 
forces operate. The OPEC cartel, that 
crowd was running up the price, cut- 
ting off the oil and everything else, and 
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we were going to turn it over to mo- 
nopolistic cartel forces. It was not any 
free market. But they said we did not 
need an energy policy. 

Now, what we need do is, No. 1, to Ar- 
abize this Arab dispute before war 
breaks out. We killed 58,000 in Vietnam 
before we Vietnamized Vietnam. You 
cannot impose a culture through a bar- 
rel of a gun. They looked upon us as 
foreigners there. General Ridgeway and 
others said do not start a land war in 
Asia. We were told that in Korea. We 
were told that again in Vietnam. We 
have now Iraq. My geography book 
Shows Iraq is in Asia. I always said 
education is in the second kick of a 
mule. We should have learned that by 
Vietnam. But there goes the third kick 
of a mule in Iraq, а land war in Asia. 

And so we got to the point here of 
starting a land war because we did not 
have an energy policy when what we 
really need to do is Arabize those 
forces, and let the Arabs do the ground 
fighting if there is to be war. Specifi- 
cally, rather than double from 200,000 
to 400,000 the United States ground 
troops in Saudi Arabia, American GI's, 
we should have been drawing down 
from the 200,000 to 25,000 or 30,000 in 
that desert. We keep our Air Force; we 
keep our Navy; we keep our air power; 
we keep our missile power, and we say 
exactly what was said in July; if there 
is to be an attack by an Arab upon an 
Arab, it is their affair. 

I cannot see them having free elec- 
tions in Kuwait. I cannot see us 
occuping Iraq. I cannot see us leaving à 
vacuum there. There is à deep concern, 
of course. If you get rid of Saddam, it 
is possible that the Shiite majority in 
Iraq will join with Shiites in both Iran 
and those over in Syria and will begin 
taking over in the Mideast. Then we 
would really have а can of worms. 

Rather than new world order, there 
would be new world disorder. 

I think the President is mistaken. 
They say there are 200,000 Arab support 
forces. That is enough for a front line. 

Remember, we only had 325,000 troops 
in Europe against Russia with all its 
missiles and everything else. Now we 
are getting 400,000 to 500,000 against lit- 
tle old Iraq, with only 17 million peo- 
ple, with what we ridicule as а very 
weak Air Force and no Navy to speak 
of. As to the Iraq Army, yes, the Re- 
publican Guards are good, but every- 
thing else is not. We have more forces 
deployed there than we had in Europe 
to stop the Soviets. We should draw 
down our ground forces and let the 
Arabs settle their differences. Because 
I do not care what we put in there, 
they are going to have differences once 
we are gone. 

We are not going to impose a culture 
from the barrel of a gun. We are going 
to be infidels. You cannot change a cul- 
ture except through an educational 
process, and the barrel of а gun is not 
an educational process. Do not make 
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Saddam a hero. The President started 
making him a hero when he personal- 
ized it. When he put this dispute on а 
personal basis and started calling him 
Hitler, the President of the United 
States gave him credibility. Anybody 
ought to know that. 

Teddy Roosevelt said, “вреак softly 
and carry а big stick." We have been 
Speaking loudly and all the generals 
are coming out saying there is not 
enough stick; we are not ready yet. We 
cannot speak except in emotional 
terms of rape, torture, and Hitler. 

Diplomatic and foreign policy ex- 
perts would never talk in those terms. 
They should be counseling our Presi- 
dent and not playing the game of belli- 
cose rhetoric to charge up the people. 

This fellow Saddam has used his mili- 
tary to attack two of his neighbors. 
That is exactly what we were con- 
demned for by the General Assembly 
of, what?—the United Nations. In 1983, 
on the subject of Grenada, there were 
100 votes against us. Kuwait voted to 
condemn us for naked aggression 
against our neighbor, Grenada. Then 
on December 29, just a little over а 
year ago, 1989, so-called naked aggres- 
sion in Panama. And who voted against 
us? Kuwait. Is Kuwait worth the life of 
а GI? Not at all. 

We cannot, frankly, adopt the policy 
of committing U.S. troops to combat 
aggression everywhere. That is a bad 
policy and а bad mistake. We сал. сог- 
rect it with our advice and counsel, ав 
& democratic republic form of govern- 
ment, by saying let us let those sanc- 
tions work. 

In an article on the front page of the 
New York Times, day before yesterday, 
Patrick Tyler wrote from Baghdad that 
the sanctions are working. How? Тһе 
ration cards given the Iraqis just a few 
months ago are already cut in half in 
value. 

Iraq has not been paid for one drop of 
oil exports since August 2. That is а 
$1.5 billion foreign reserve cutoff for 5 
months, and the economic pressure 
continues. Let them continue to live 
with that. 

We had no special relationship with 
Kuwait. There is no treaty or agree- 
ment, or inference thereof. They would 
not let us even land during times of 
crisis in the Iran-Iraq war. They would 
not let us dock a ship. They would not 
let us land a plane. And we said 3 years 
ago—the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, Senator BUMPERS, and oth- 
ers—the heck with Kuwait. They have 
not been our friend. They are certainly 
not а friend of democracy and freedom 
and human rights. 

Our national security is not in any 
way threatened. For those who depend 
upon getting most of their oil from 
that part of the world, Germany and 
Japan, their national security could 
well be threatened, but they do not 
find any reason to get involved. And do 
not get worried about that little Ger- 
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man deployment that is to help us out 
with the Turks in NATO. But the Ger- 
mans positioned the planes where they 
cannot get to Iraq. Look at the map. 
The Germans, the Japanese, they are 
not all boiled up. In fact, the Japanese 
are so clever. The Japanese are requir- 
ing their help to be in what would nor- 
mally rejuvenate our economy here in 
the United States with an outburst of 
production of materiel to support the 
war. The Japanese are doing just that. 
They say, We are going to help, but 
you are going to have to get Toyota 
jeeps." They are landing Toyota jeeps 
in Dhahran, and the Japanese economy 
is taking a boost. We are not producing 
any more vehicles or anything. We are 
just paying through the nose, running 
around with a tin cup. The Vice Presi- 
dent was just at the mountaintop in 
Taif to see the Emir of Kuwait and beg 
for more money. 

Three hundred thousand Kuwaits, 
said NBC, went down into Saudi Ara- 
bia. They said the most they could 
count was 7,000 that would volunteer to 
defend their homeland. I have been 
checking that, and they say the figure 
is nearer half that amount. The Ku- 
waits are in the hotels in Bahrain, 
United Arab Emirates, Oman, Geneva, 
Saudi Arabia. They all have money. 
That is their defense, money and oil, 
and we are the ninnies running around 
wanting to commit our own troops 
here in this particular country for а 
misguided policy. It is not our way of 
life. It is not a new world order. We are 
not going to war for a new world order. 
You cannot force it with the military. 
You have to work through diplomacy. 
If it is naked aggression, it is а bad, 
bad mistake. 

I do not want to see Saddam honored, 
rewarded, or whatever else it is. In à 
way, being à hawk, once I have this 
dispute Arabized, I would feel, by gosh, 
we will show them if they come across 
now, really rock them and sock them, 
and legitimately say to the eyes of the 
world: It was an Arab upon Arab fight, 
and we were fulfilling our commit- 
ments to the Arabs. At the moment— 
and on January 15—we are fulfilling 
our commitment to a very bad, defec- 
tive, distorted policy of punishing 
naked aggression wherever and when- 
ever it might occur on the globe. 

If that is going to be our new, open- 
ended policy, the 82d Airborne is going 
to be kept busy the year round from 
now on out. We cannot afford such a 
policy politically. We cannot afford it 
financially. Everybody else is rebuild- 
ing and moving on. It is time we pull 
our horns back in, get this so-called 
peace dividend, which we should have, 


and start rebuilding America. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


clerk will call the roll. 
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The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Вон- 
DICK). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, the 
mini-debate or discussion on the crisis 
in the Middle East, which began yester- 
day and continues today, has been pri- 
marily concerned with the wrong issue 
and very clearly is dealing with that 
wrong issue at the wrong time. 

This Senator felt strongly, more than 
a month ago, that the Congress should 
have been called into a special session 
in December and should have debated 
not only the question of the Presi- 
dent’s authority, but the appropriate- 
ness of following up on United Nations 
resolutions designed for the liberation 
of Kuwait and the restoration of peace 
and security in the Persian Gulf. 

At that time, the debate could have 
been conducted at length, and at some 
distance in time from the key date of 
January 15, 1991. No such session was 
called, either by the leadership of the 
Senate or the President, however, and 
we are faced now with a situation in 
the beginning of a new Congress, barely 
10 days from that January 15 deadline. 

Given the situation as it exists on 
the 4th day of January, I am convinced 
that the majority leader’s position, so 
eloquently stated yesterday and again 
this morning, was absolutely correct. 
The congressional debate and discus- 
sion of this issue should take place 
after the visit of the Secretary of State 
to our allies in Europe and in the Near 
East and after he has had this final op- 
portunity to offer discussions to the 
Foreign Minister of Iraq and perhaps to 
the President of Iraq, whether that 
offer of discussions is accepted or not. 

Obviously, the kind of debate in 
which we have been engaged today, 
desultory as it has been, undercuts the 
position of the Secretary of State and 
the hopes for peace. When that discus- 
sion and debate take place—and it will 
certainly begin and perhaps may come 
to some vote before the 15th of this 
month—it is the belief of this Senator 
that it should be centered on the ap- 
propriate course of action in the Mid- 
dle East, on the question of whether or 
not the President should be formally 
authorized by Congress to act in ac- 
cordance with the resolutions of the 
United Nations, and not on the internal 
question of the respective authority of 
the Congress of the United States and 
the President of the United States to 
commit our armed services to some 
kind of action. 

Arguments on both sides of that 
question have a great deal of merit. 
During the course of the last several 
weeks, I have read as widely as I pos- 
sibly can on that constitutional issue. 
I believe that it is substantially unre- 
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solved, but that this Congress, quite 
obviously, will vote heavily in favor of 
involving itself in the process, at least 
as an abstract question. 

The real question, however, should be 
whether or not this Congress ratifies 
the President’s authority to follow up 
on the United Nations resolution and 
to liberate Kuwait and restore the 
prior status quo in the Persian Gulf by 
the use of military force, if necessary. 
That is a much more difficult question 
than the constitutional question, be- 
cause it involves the future of this Na- 
tion, the future of this Nation’s alli- 
ances, the future of this Nation’s credi- 
bility, and the lives of young American 
men and women who are now stationed 
in the Middle East. 

That is a much more difficult vote 
for each Member of this Congress 
today. But it is a vote which will be 
cast with the ultimate responsibility 
for its outcome, while an abstract de- 
bate over the constitutionality of the 
President’s actions to this point or in 
the future will not have any such con- 
sequences. 

І am convinced that the President of 
the United States should formally re- 
quest the Congress of the United States 
to pass а resolution granting him, to 
the extent that it can do so, the same 
authority which this Nation has been 
granted by the United Nations itself. I 
am convinced that the President 
Should ask that we discipline ourselves 
in such а fashion that we debate that 
resolution unamended, and that we and 
the House of Representatives vote on 
such a resolution in а timely fashion. 

I believe that ultimately the Con- 
gress will grant that request and that 
almost to a certainty the President 
will be granted that authority. It is а 
chance, certainly, which the President 
takes, but it will be far better for him 
and for the Nation to know that the 
Congress will refuse him that support 
ahead of time than it would be to learn 
it later on. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that 
the President's course of action, begin- 
ning on August 2 of last year, has been 
almost impeccable. His ability to cre- 
ate the broadest coalition of powers 
with widely disparate interests since 
the end of World War II is an impres- 
sive achievement. Тһе ability of our 
armed services to move halfway around 
the world and to position themselves in 
such a fashion as to offer us as great a 
chance of success as is ever possible to 
predict ahead of time, are immense 
achievements. The quality of peace and 
security, not only in the Middle East 
but in the world, will be greatly en- 
hanced by our success and greatly 
harmed by any failure in the Middle 
East. 

It is clear that the entire debate has 
moved to a different ground than was 
the case as recently as a month ago. In 
December, it was argued by some Mem- 
bers of Congress, myself not being 
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among them, that a policy of sanctions 
alone might ultimately result in the 
success of our efforts to cause Saddam 
Hussein to move out of Kuwait. 

I do not believe at this point that it 
is possible seriously to make such an 
argument, given Saddam Hussein's his- 
tory and given his willingness to sac- 
rifice close to а million of his fellow 
citizens in an unproductive 8-year war 
with Iran, given his treatment of his 
own citizens, both Iraqi and Kurdish, 
and given every statement which he 
has made since August. It is simply not 
possible to make any kind of serious 
prediction that by a pure policy of 
sanctions, а policy which would require 
us to withdraw fully 50 percent of our 
troops from the Middle East and to 
keep the others there for an extended 
period of time, our policy will meet 
with any degree of success. 

Certainly, if Saddam Hussein is un- 
willing to withdraw from Kuwait, faced 
with a credible prospect of the use of 
military force, which will cause him to 
lose armaments, territory, the lives of 
many of his citizens and perhaps his 
own position and his own life, clearly 
sanctions alone will never come to that 
ultimate end. 

Bluntly, Mr. President, the alter- 
natives to following the policies set out 
by the United Nations and by the 
President of the United States are 
highly unappetizing and far more like- 
ly to cause substantial loss of life not 
only in the Middle East but ultimately 
among Americans than are the pros- 
pects of following the President's 
desires. 

The alternative of the President's 
proposals substantially are the pros- 
pects of losing. At worst, if we should 
back down at this point our allies in 
the Middle East will see the hand- 
writing on the wall, will be forced to 
accept the primacy of Iraq in the Per- 
sian Gulf region, will ask us to leave 
and we will find an important part of 
the world and а, vital natural resource 
almost totally under the control of а 
ruthless and unprincipled dictator. 

At the best, under those сіг- 
cumstances, we may come to some 
kind of accommodation under which 
there is а partial withdrawal from Ku- 
wait but which will simply disguise 
what will nevertheless be a long-term 
defeat and the necessity for those same 
countries to make the same kind of ul- 
timate accommodation. 

But the consequences will go far be- 
yond the Middle East. If we are not 
willing to stay the course, in connec- 
tion with the single most blatant ex- 
ample of aggression since the end of 
World War II, the sole circumstances in 
that period of time in which one sov- 
ereign nation, a member of the United 
Nations, has been invaded, the exist- 
ence of which has been rubbed out by 
another member of the United Nations, 
if we cannot follow up on the most de- 
cisive action which the United Nations 
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has taken since the onset of the war in 
Korea, the United Nations will become 
a useless organization, and the lack of 
belief in America's seriousness or pur- 
posefulness will cause us to be aban- 
doned by existing and potential friends 
around the world. 

Are the chances significant under 
those circumstances, Mr. President, 
that we will have a peaceful decade, 
that there will not be other and more 
serious challenges in the Middle East 
or in other parts of the world, that 
there will not be a point at which we 
are forced to engage in conflict with 
fewer allies under far more difficult 
circumstances than those with which 
we are facing Iraq? 

Mr. President, I submit that the an- 
swer to that question is that our lives 
and fortunes will be far greater at risk 
if we back down in this confrontation 
than if we follow the leadership of the 
President of the United States. 

On the other hand, I think a great 
but true paradox is this: The greatest 
chances of a successful and peaceful re- 
sult of a withdrawal on the part of Iraq 
from Kuwait will be derived from a 
credible threat for the use of our mili- 
tary force. That threat can be credible, 
of course, only if we, in fact, are will- 
ing to use force. 

It is the firm belief of this Senator 
that, if during the course of the next 
week or 10 days Saddam Hussein is 
brought to the belief that he has no al- 
ternatives except for withdrawal or de- 
struction, he will withdraw. He is not 
insane. He is not irrational. He is a 
great bluffer. He now has the rewards 
of aggression and he intends to keep 
them unless he is personally and in his 
own nation threatened with their vio- 
lent removal. 

Mr. President, I do believe that it is 
highly possible that the most likely re- 
sult of a credible threat in the course 
of the last 24 or 48 hours before the ex- 
piration of our ultimatum that the 
President will not succeed in getting a 
total complete and unconditional with- 
drawal from Kuwait, but that Saddam 
Hussein may attempt to break the 
unity of the alliance by a partial such 
withdrawal keeping some of the oil 
fields or islands which are in question. 

Under those circumstances, Mr. 
President, it seems to me that we are 
faced with an entirely different chal- 
lenge. If we can substantially restore 
Kuwait with that partial withdrawal, 
then this Senator at least would advo- 
cate the long-term retention of sanc- 
tions against Kuwait. We will have had 
some success at that point. 

We should not call it a final victory 
and leave. We will almost certainly be 
required to protect Kuwait against fur- 
ther aggression. We will be able to do 
that with a much smaller investment 
in men, women, and materials than we 
have in the Middle East at the present 
time. But we can, and even within an 
alliance framework, see to it that Sad- 
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dam Hussein is unable to export his 
one valuable export, petroleum, until 
such time as he is willing to abide to- 
tally and completely with those U.N. 
resolutions. 

The chances of a peaceful conclusion 
to this conflict, Mr. President, are far 
greater if we follow up and support the 
President than if we undercut his posi- 
tion looking for mythical diplomatic 
solutions or the success of a set of 
sanctions which are almost certainly 
doomed to failure. 

Mr. President, the President of the 
United States deserves the support of 
the Congress of the United States. It is 
the firm opinion of this Senator that 
he should ask for it and in formal fash- 
ion prior to January 15. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senate is on the threshold of taking up 
the most important issue that any of 
us may ever debate or vote on—wheth- 
er to go to war in the Persian Gulf. 
Rarely in American history has any 
Congress faced such a momentous deci- 
sion—and rarely has our responsibility 
to act been so clear. 

Two hundred years ago, the Founding 
Fathers of our Nation debated which 
branch of Government should have the 
power to take the Nation to war. What 
they wanted was not a monarchy with 
an all-powerful king, but a democracy 
in which the people would have a clear 
voice in the most important decisions 
of the Nation affecting their lives. 

They explicitly bestowed the power 
to declare war on the Congress, not the 
President. There is no question, no 
doubt, no gray area on ‘this issue. 
Under the Constitution, Congress de- 
clares war, not President Bush. No past 
abuses or usurpation of that power by 
previous Presidents can justify a simi- 
lar abuse by President Bush. 

Each of us in the Senate, as well as 
the President of the United States, has 
taken a solemn oath to support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States. To fulfill that oath of office, 
President Bush has a responsibility to 
obtain our authorization in advance, 
before going to war against Iraq. 

So far, he refuses to do so. He claims 
not to need the authority of Congress 
to go to war. He cites examples of past 
Presidents who have used force without 
the authorization of Congress. 

But President Bush has no authority 
to rewrite the Constitution to defend 
an indefensible position. Nor can he use 
the many incidents in which past 
Presidents have dispatched expeditions 
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to protect Americans abroad, or to root 
out pirates and small hostile foreign 
forces. 

Might does not make right. What 
sense does it make for President Bush 
to oppose a ruthless dictator like Sad- 
dam Hussein by ignoring the very con- 
Stitutional provisions that most dif- 
ferentiate our democracy from 
Saddam's dictatorship? By defying the 
Constitution, the President is forfeit- 
ing his most powerful argument 
against the aggression of Iraq. We have 
not seen such arrogance in a President 
since Watergate. 

No President has or should ever have 
the unilateral right to put at risk the 
lives of 400,000 troops. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of constitutional scholars 
reject his position. Is President Bush 
so isolated from the overwhelming 
opinion of the country on this point 
that he does not realize how little sup- 
port his position has? How long can he 
continue to assert with any credibility 
that everyone is out of step except 
him? 

Going to war in the Persian Gulf is 
unlike any of the 216 previous in- 
stances of use of force used to justify 
President Bush's position. A war in the 
gulf will not be over quickly and eas- 
ily. It will not be Panama, Libya, or 
Grenada. Тепв of thousands of Amer- 
ican men and women may well die, and 
tens of thousands of innocent Iraqi ci- 
vilians may die as well, with totally 
unpredictable consequences to our 
friends, our allies, and our vital inter- 
ests in the region. 

No one disputes that we have lasting 
and important interests in the Persian 
Gulf region. No one argues that we 
must reverse Saddam Hussein's aggres- 
Sion. And no one disagrees with Presi- 
dent Bush that we cannot reward 
Saddam's brutality. 

Тһе American people stand united on 
those principles. Congress stands unit- 
ed on those principles. And the world 
community stands united on those 
principles. 

But the American people, Congress 
and the world do not stand united on 
the need to go to war on the January 15 
timetable the President has set. 

For the first time in history, the 
world community has joined together 
in unified opposition to aggression. We 
responded quickly and effectively to 
deter further Iraqi advances. We im- 
posed unprecedented, comprehensive 
economic sanctions to force Saddam 
Hussein to pay a heavy price for his in- 
vasion of Kuwait. 

With time, there is а good chance 
that this policy will also force Saddam 
to withdraw from Kuwait, without fur- 
ther loss of life. No one can be sure 
that goal will be achieved. But we will 
never know unless we try. 

Saddam Hussein is paying а heavy 
price for his aggression, each day the 
aggression lasts. Iraq's oil export earn- 
ings have dropped from $1.5 billion a 
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month to zero. Saddam has occupied 
Kuwait's rich oilfields, but they are 
worthless to him now. Iraq's assets 
abroad have been seized. Saddam can 
no longer import equipment and tech- 
nology for his war machine, or any 
other purpose. Iraq's economy is de- 
clining at an estimated rate of 5 per- 
cent а month. Sanctions are not only 
working, but working well, and they 
should be given additional time to 
work even more effectively. 

These are goals that we have already 
achieved, and they are of immense 
value not only to the United States, 
but to the entire world community. 
They continue to be achieved with un- 
precedented international support, and 
without bloodshed. 

The current strategy of sanctions is 
the best means, at the least cost, to 
persuade Saddam to withdraw from Ku- 
wait. Sanctions are also the most real- 
istic policy for achieving the long-run 
goal of dismantling Saddam's present 
and future arsenal of chemical, biologi- 
cal, and nuclear weapons, and ensuring 
that none of these weapons is ever used 
again. 

To abandon the sanctions now, while 
they are achieving these tangible suc- 
cesses, and before they are clearly 
proved to have failed, is to risk tens of 
thousands of American lives unneces- 
sarily. 

Clearly the alternatives to war have 
not been exhausted, as the newest 
round of diplomatic activity indicates. 
The nations of the European Commu- 
nity are meeting today on the crisis. 
And it has just been announced that 
Secretary Baker wil] meet next week 
with Foreign Minister Aziz. It seems 
inconceivable these initiatives will 
have time to bear fruit by the January 
15 deadline. 

And yet President Bush continues 
headlong on his path toward an uncon- 
war. Administration 
врокевтеп bluster about a quick and 
decisive victory with minimal U.S. cas- 
ualties. The President has repeatedly 
said a war with Iraq will not be an- 
other Vietnam. 

The administration obviously has es- 
timates of casualties, but they refuse 
to reveal them to the American public. 
We do know, however, that over 45,000 
body bags have been sent to the re- 
gion—1 for every 10 Americans there. 

No one knows exactly what type of 
war we will fight in the gulf. But most 
military experts agree that thousands 
of Americans may well die—perhaps 
tens of thousands. 

А realistic estimate of the likely cas- 
ualties can be made from the two re- 
cent desert wars that Israel has fought. 
In its 6-day victory in the 1967 war, Is- 
rael suffered over 3,000 casualties out of 
a force of 300,000. In the heavier fight- 
ing that lasted 20 days in the 1973 war, 
Israel’s casualties were over 11,000— 
more than 3 times higher, for a force of 
the same size. 
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These figures make our casualties in 
Vietnam pale by comparison. We suf- 
fered roughly 200 casualties а week іп 
Vietnam. Yet we may well be looking 
at 3,000 casualties a week in the gulf. 
President Bush may be correct that 
this will not be another Vietnam, but 
he may not realize just how different it 
may be. 

All of us hope that the current peace 
initiatives will succeed. The arrange- 
ment by the majority leader to deter 
our debate briefly is eminently justi- 
fied. We have a duty not to undercut 
the President. But the President also 
has а duty not to undercut the Con- 
stitution. And all Members of Congress 
have a duty to fulfill our own oaths to 
defend the Constitution, and I hope 
that we do so as soon as possible, pref- 
erably with the President's support but 
without it if necessary. 

Тһе American people are divided on 
the question of war. If we have learned 
anything from Vietnam, it is that we 
Should not lead a divided nation to 
war. The Founding Fathers understood 
that principle and President Bush 
Should also. 

If we are to live in the new world 
order of which President Bush speaks 
во eloquently, we must give sanctions 
and diplomacy а chance. Some 400,000 
American lives and the future of the 
Middle East hang in the balance. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Мг. 
AKAKA). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LUKE APPLING 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, as we 
begin this debate on matters concern- 
ing the Persian Gulf and our Nation's 
decision on how to achieve our goals, 
the course of human events, including 
matters of life and death, continue. 

I rise today to pay tribute to the 
memory of Lucius Benjamin Appling, 
Jr. who passed away yesterday in 
Cumming, GA, at the age of 83 years. 

Luke Appling was one of the greatest 
baseball players who ever lived. His 
lifetime batting average was .310, with 
& career total of 2,749 hits. Two times 
he won American League batting 
championships, in 1936 and 1943. Twen- 
ty years of solid, all-around play de- 
servedly led to his landslide election to 
the Baseball Hall of Fame by 84 per- 
cent, in 1964. 

But Luke Appling was also one of the 
finest human beings that I have had 
the privilege to know. He was born in 
North Carolina, but he grew up and 
went to school in Atlanta. After his re- 
tirement as an active player in 1950, 
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Luke continued his association with 
baseball throughout the rest of his life, 
being à regular at oldtimers' games 
and at the Atlanta Braves spring train- 
ing camp in West Palm Beach, where 
he coached new and old players in the 
finer techniques of batting. 

A few years ago when I was visiting 
the Braves' spring training camp, I 
asked Old Aches and Pains” if I could 
see for myself whether or not а curve 
ball really curved. As you know, we 
have а lot of fancy academicians 
around this country who have written 
articles over the years claiming that 
curve balls are only illusions. 

So I asked Hall of Famer Luke 
Appling—19 years with the Chicago 
White Sox, his .388 batting average, the 
highest for any shortstop in baseball 
history—if there was such a thing аза 
curve. He sent Phil Neikro to the 
mound and told Phil Niekro he did not 
want him to pitch me any of those 
knuckle balls for which Phil Niekro 
was famous, but just to throw me an 
old country, down home, back yard, in 
and out of the tire hanging on the 
swing curve. Well, he threw it, and I do 
not know whether it was an illusion or 
not but it started out at my head and 
ended up on the opposite side of the 
plate. I, of course, dived out of the bat- 
ter's box, went into the dirt, and gave 
my most professional dusting off when 
I got back up. Niekro threw another 
one. This one seemed to start some- 
where behind my back and ended up 
across the plate. Finally, old Luke 
said, "WYCHE, let me try to show you 
the art of hitting the curve ball." He 
said, First of all, you have to realize 
the thing is not an illusion; it will 
curve. So if it looks like it is coming at 
your head and is spinning in a certain 
direction, you stand firm and wait for 
the break. Second, keep your eye on 
the ball. Third, keep your shoulders 
level and swing at the stitches.” 

I wish this story had an ending I 
could brag on. It doesn't. I never hit 
the curve ball. I did foul а couple off. 
That was my crowning achievement. 
But listening to Luke Appling, I never 
was hit by the curve. I was brave 
enough to stand in the batter's box, 
and at least I got a piece of the ball. 

Shirley Povich, in his column this 
morning in the Washington Post, said 
what many of us know to be true. No 
one who ever met Luke Appling did not 
like him, except, as Mr. Povich said, 
the American League pitchers, because 
“іп his own way," Mr. Povich writes: 

He wore them out. In addition to his career 
.310 batting average, Appling was the game's 
most famed specialist at fouling off pitches, 
especially when the count reached three and 
two. Appling said: Put it this way. When I 
saw а pitch I didn't like, I just fouled it off. 
It was easy." Ted Lyons, the Chicago man- 
ager, vowed he once saw Appling foul off 14 
straight pitches against Red Ruffing. 

And he always fouled to right field. 
Appling explained this іп hís direct way. “Іп 
my first two seasons, when I didn't hit .300, 
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I was a straightaway hitter, so I decided to 
change directions." 

Mr. President, I was privileged, late 
in his life, to know the great Luke 
Appling. His baseball record, and his 
election to the Hall of Fame speak au- 
thoritatively of his extraordinary life. 

But in his death yesterday, reflecting 
on those lessons that he gave me on 
how to hit a curve, there seems to be 
parallels for today and for our country. 
Our goal in the Middle East is, yes, to 
assure victory, to make certain that 
Saddam Hussein leaves Kuwait, and 
the ultimate victory for our country 
would be to achieve that goal and bring 
all of our men and women home alive. 
To succeed in that goal, as illusory as 
it now seems, we may have to foul off 
а few pitches. We may have to foul off 
а few diplomatic initiatives. We may 
have to experiment with fouling off à 
few sanctions here and there until we 
find the ones that work and we find the 
pitch, not only that we can hit, but 
that will hit him between the eyes. 

I know we have to keep our eye on 
the ball and not be led by impatience 
into risking our peoples' lives until we 
are sure that bad policy suggestions 
are fouled off; until we know that we 
can succeed with minimum 1oss of life; 
until all those options are considered 
before we swing at the best one. 

If we stand firm, unafraid, and wait 
for the break,“ then as Americans we 
can choose our time, if necessary, to 
use the force required to ensure our 
victory in the Persian Gulf. 

We wil all miss Luke Appling, but 
the lessons that he gave to one U.S. 
Senator at a spring training game, will 
help sustain me when the tough deci- 
sions on the best policy for our Nation 
must be made. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 

"OLD ACHES AND PAINS" WOULD HAVE LOVED 
IT 
(By Shirley Povich) 

Along about noon, the news came over the 
radio that Luke Appling had died at 83. Then 
it was added that and Luke Appling will 
probably be best remembered for the home 
run he hit off Warren Spahn in that old-tim- 
ers game at RFK Stadium." The local sports- 
caster who delivered that belief must now 
himself be best remembered as a total idiot 
with bollixed priorities. A nin-compoop. 

Anyway, let's reconstruct that RFK scene: 
The stadium was rigged for the old-timers' 
frolic, with all fields shortened so that the 
likes of 75-year-old Appling could hit one 
into the seats; especially with the fun-loving 
Spahn tossing up the melons he likes to 
throw in old-timers games. Appling laughed 
his way around the bases. 

Appling, the near-immortal, best remem- 
bered for something like that? Luke Appling, 
who may have been the most famous short- 
stop in the 90 years of the American 
League—twice its batting champion, seven 
times a leader in assists—who was swept into 
Cooperstown with 84 percent of the vote; 
whose .388 battling average in 1936 was un- 
matched by any other shortstop, living or 
otherwise? 
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To honor Luke Appling most for hitting an 
old-timers home run is equivalent to saying 
six-time AL batting champion Ted Williams 
was distinguished mostly for his dislike of 
bunting, or that Joe DiMaggio was famous 
for failing to hit safely in that 57th game, or 
that the Johnstown flood could, indeed, be 
attributed to a leaky toilet in Altoona. What 
blather. 

Sixty years ago when he came up to the 
White Sox as a kid shortstop, it wasn't im- 
mediately apparent Luke Appling belonged 
in the big leagues. He immediately fumbled 
his way into such notoriety that Chicago 
fans dubbed him “Kid Boots" and screamed 
for his removal from the lineup. 

What a turnaround it became. The rookie 
who batted only .232 would, a couple of years 
later, launch a .300-plus batting career for 
the next 16 seasons and play in more games, 
2,599, than any other shortstop in history. 

For the jittery rookie shortstop with an 
undependable arm and fumbling habit, the 
renaissance occurred when the veteran 
Jimmy Dykes joined the Sox as their third 
baseman. Appling said Dykes steadied him. 
He remembered a day in St. Louis when, 
with the bases full in the ninth, he booted a 
groundball that lost the game, and then 
later moaned to Dykes: Why did they have 
to hit one to me in that spot?" Appling said 
that’s when Dykes told him: “You gotta 
change your attitude. In a spot like that, get 
yourself to wanting them to hit it to you.” 

When Appling retired in 1950, his baseball 
age was a number at which Luke and his 
friends had been winking for years. Luke 
said his draft card exposed him as two years 
older. Couldn't lie to the government," he 
said. "Maybe they wouldn't like it.'" (The 
Baseball Encyclopedia says he was 81, so 
we'll never be sure exactly how old he was.) 

Among Appling's nonadmirers were the AL 
pitchers. In his own way, he wore then out. 
In addition to his career .310 batting average, 
Appling was the game's most famed special- 
ist at fouling off pitches, especially when the 
count reached three and two. Appling said: 
“Put it this way. When I saw а pitch I didn't 
like, I just fouled it off. It was easy." Ted 
Lyons, the Chicago manager, vowed he once 
saw Appling foul off 14 straight pitches 
against Red Ruffing. 

And he always fouled to right field. 
Appling explained this in his direct way. “Іп 
my first two seasons, when I didn't hit .300, 
I was a straightaway hitter, so I decided to 
change directions." 

Around the league, they also knew him as 
the AL's greatest moaner, constantly com- 
plaining of some illness or injury. ''Old 
Aches and Pains" they called him when 
Appling spoke of his lameness or fractures or 
conjunctivitis, or other ills. A Chicago writ- 
er once wrote: "An unhealthy Appling is the 
best thing the Sox have going for them.“ 

How did Appling get to the big leagues? 
Well, it might be said he was a timely hitter. 
His Oglethorpe College team was playing 
Mercer on a day when an Atlanta scout was 
in the stands, and Luke simply picked that 
day to hit four home runs. Atlanta signed 
him and sold him to the White Sox for 
$25,000. 

In later years, it was during a debate about 
the comparative speeds of newcomer Bob 
Feller and Lefty Grove that Appling deliv- 
ered an opinion agreeing with that of Walter 
Johnson. I think Grove was a mite faster," 
he said. Having faced both of them numerous 
times, he could be considered an informed 
source. 

After two years at Oglethorpe, Appling 
took early retirement to try his luck at 
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baseball. At a class reunion many years later 
they presented him with a plaque that may 
not have been overstated when it pronounced 
him “the South's greatest ballplayer since 
Ty Cobb." Seems he was famous for some- 
thing else besides hitting an old-timers game 
home run. 


SALUTE TO GEORGIA TECH— 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONS 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, I rise 
with considerable pride and pleasure to 
offer my congratulations to the Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology on its well- 
earned national cochampionship in 
NCAA Division I football. 

The Yellow Jackets came from no- 
where, being unranked in the polls 
until after their third game of the sea- 
son, to finish as the only undefeated 
team in Division I. Along the way came 
the fantastic victory at Virginia at a 
time when that school was undefeated 
and ranked No. 1l, and, of course, the 
impressive Citrus Bowl win on New 
Years Day over perennial power 
Nebraska. 

Georgia Tech President Pat Crecine, 
Athletic Director Homer Rice, Coach 
Bobby Ross, and, of course, the players, 
lead by All-American Ken Swilling and 
Citrus Bowl MVP Shawn Jones, richly 
deserve the honor which the football 
coaches of America, in the UPI pool, 
have bestowed upon them. 

This capped a tremendous year for 
Georgia Tech athletics which saw their 
basketball team advance to the final 
four, and their baseball and golf squads 
post impressive seasons as well. 

I would be remiss if I did not con- 
clude by observing that in spite of all 
this athletic success, what I am proud- 
est of at Georgia Tech is the school’s 
continuing commitment to athletic ex- 
cellence and academic excellence. Ath- 
letic success is wonderful; it makes all 
of us sports fans feel real good. But the 
true measure of a college, in my esti- 
mation, is its academic success. 

Georgia Tech’s victories in teaching, 
math, science, engineering, and other 
critical subjects serve all Americans 
well in making our country competi- 
tive on the international playing field. 

We all are thankful for Tech’s great 
success and know that that continuing 
record of excellence on and off the field 
will continue. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WIRTH. I thank the Chair. 
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WAR POWERS 


Mr. WIRTH. I, too, commend my col- 
leagues from Iowa and Washington for 
getting us to the point where we have 
a chance to at least open the debate 
about our policy in the Persian Gulf 
and about the responsibilities of the 
U.S. Congress. 

Mr. President, the position in which 
the Congress finds itself is one of very 
difficult timing. Clearly, in starting 
this debate and beginning to share 
views and to come to understand where 
our colleagues are, where they believe 
their constituents are, where we be- 
lieve the people of the country are, it is 
absolutely imperative as we do so we 
not іп any way undercut the initiatives 
of the administration and particularly 
the new approaches of Secretary Baker 
in discussions in Geneva with the Iraqi 
Foreign Minister, which we hope will 
occur shortly. 

I think the Congress, and the major- 
ity leader in particular, has done a 
very careful and good job of bending 
over backward to allow the President 
to conduct this foreign policy and mili- 
tary policy in the most flexible way 
possible. That is our responsibility, but 
at the same time, while we are assur- 
ing that the Secretary of State is not 
in any way compromised or undercut, 
we have a responsibility to our con- 
stituents, a responsibility to what I be- 
lieve is a very significant majority of 
Americans who are deeply troubled by 
this policy, who are legitimately ask- 
ing where is the Congress. We have a 
responsibility, one, to debate this 
issue. Second, to air it in a public edu- 
cation fashion as thoroughly as we pos- 
sibly can; and third, ultimately to 
come up with a resolution that we be- 
lieve is appropriate for the country. 

So in a way we are on the horns of a 
dilemma, on the one hand to be allow- 
ing the administration the flexibility 
which they must have to conduct our 
policy; on the other hand, to exercise 
our constitutional and constituent re- 
sponsibilities to stand up ourselves as 
to where we believe we ought to be. 
That provides us with a very narrow 
window of time between the very fa- 
mous date of January 15—I think we 
have to come to a resolution before the 
15th—and, on the other hand, the date 
of Secretary Baker’s discussion which 
will occur presumably within the next 
few days. 

That provides a very narrow window 
of time, and within that window of 
time I think we are faced with some 
very significant debate, a very impor- 
tant debate and one that I think our 
constituents expect us to carry out 
thoroughly, carefully, and with all the 
divergence of views that make up this 
country. 

In voicing my own views, I believe 
President Bush in August 1990 did the 
right thing. He embarked upon a three- 
part policy, a policy to say to Saddam 
Hussein and the Iraqi Government, go 
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no further, a policy of containment, 
and for that we moved American troops 
very rapidly into Saudi Arabia. 

The second part of the policy was to 
say we are going to do this as much as 
possible within an international coali- 
tion, with the U.N. flag wherever pos- 
sible. The administration did a very 
good job of building broad inter- 
national support for the program. 

The third part of the policy was to 
use as our primary weapon economic 
sanctions. We set in motion a program 
of establishing land, air, and sea sanc- 
tions against the country of Iraq, sanc- 
tions which probably in this situation 
have the best potential of any eco- 
nomic boycott program of working 
with a country like Iraq, given the ge- 
ography and the relationship of Iraq to 
the rest of the world, outlets to the 
sea, outlets to the outside world. It is 
almost a case study area for getting an 
economic boycott to work. 

So it was a three-pronged policy, Mr. 
President: First containment; second, 
international coalition; third, sanc- 
tions, a three-pronged program that I 
believe, Mr. President, had very, very 
broad public support in the country 
and certainly very broad support in the 
Congress. We had a debate and a vote 
on support for that program in Septem- 
ber, and we overwhelmingly in this 
body voted in support of the Presi- 
dent’s program. I think that was the 
right thing to do. 

So through September and October, I 
think people felt as if the program 
being pursued by the United States was 
the right program. It has very broad 
support within the Congress and I 
think we were reflecting our constitu- 
ents. The support for the program was 
very broad nationally as well. 

Something changed, however, Mr. 
President, soon after the election. Soon 
after the election, the President did 
two things which really changed the 
original successful three-part program. 
The rhetoric moved right after the 
election from rhetoric that had been a 
discussion of a defensive measure into 
discussion for the first time of offen- 
sive activity, a very significant shift— 
and those words are very carefully cho- 
sen and have a great deal of meaning. 
They had a defensive posture versus an 
offensive posture. They move from de- 
fense to offense. 

So that changed the nature of the 
way in which the Persian Gulf situa- 
tion was apparently being viewed by 
the administration. At the same time 
the administration decided to use 
troops from Europe to augment the 
troops in the gulf instead of using the 
troops from Europe to rotate with the 
troops in the gulf. 

We were going to move from a little 
over 200,000 troops in the gulf to more 
than 400,000 American military person- 
nel in the gulf area, a very significant 
increase in our capability. 
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So having initially followed a pol- 
icy—that three-part policy that made 
sense, of containment, international 
coalition, and United Nations sanc- 
tions—having followed that successful 
policy for 2 months, we suddenly made 
a significant shift and moved from a 
defensive posture to an offensive pos- 
ture; and, moved from ап accepted 
military strategy which was to use 
troops from Europe as rotation with 
troops that were in the Persian Gulf 
rather than using those as an aug- 
mentation strategy. 

Since that shift very soon after the 
election there has now emerged a very 
significant debate, and the right debate 
in this country, about why we are in 
the Persian Gulf; what our goals are: 
why did we shift from the original 
strategy to this new strategy; how does 
this new strategy relate to our na- 
tional goal; at what cost? There was а 
lot of discussion that heard—how many 
troops; how many casualties will we be 
willing to tolerate; a brand new part of 
the discussion; for what duration; how 
long would we expect the warfare to 
occur? Is it going to be à 2-day war, а 
4-day war? Will we have the patience to 
sit out a boycott? There are questions 
of duration, and absolutely important 
ones. These are all the more narrow 
questions about our role there. 

And then the broader question: What 
is our role in the Arab world? What 
would be the implications if we won in 
Iraq? What would we be left with? 
What would be the expectation of the 
United States? What kind of reaction 
might there be across the Arab world? 
What are the implications of this par- 
ticular set of circumstances in the Per- 
sian Gulf for the so-called new world 
order? What is the U.S. role in a new 
world order? How much should we be 
expecting of our allies? How much are 
we our brother's keeper? 

We are the remaining superpower in 
the world. Does that mean we have su- 
perpower responsibilities to become 
even more our brother's keeper than 
we were in the past or are we going to 
weave a broader fabric including more 
of our allies and other countries in this 
whole defintion or redefinition of the 
new world order?" 

Finally, that long-term policy that 
comes so much to home. What is the 
U.S. role related to energy? And will 
we have the wisdom to use the crisis in 
the Persian Gulf to once again reestab- 
lish every national policy? 

This debate began in earnest again 
very soon after President Bush changed 
our strategy moving from a defensive 
to an offensive posture and after we 
changed the troop rotation strategy to 
an augmentation strategy approach in 
the Persian Gulf area. 

At that time there was some rhet- 
oric—in November or December—that 
Congress ought to come in, stop duck- 
ing the issue, fulfill its responsibility, 
and vote. We heard some of that discus- 
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sion here on the Senate floor—the kind 
of suggestions that sound good if you 
say them fast enough. 

But the real question is what would 
we be coming in and voting on? There 
was no resolution before the U.S. Con- 
gress. There was no resolution sent up 
to the U.S. Congress from the White 
House. We had a policy that appeared 
to be changing day to day. We had a ra- 
tionale for being there which was con- 
stantly shifting. 

The President clearly did not want us 
to be coming in; did not want us to be 
voting. And I think very quickly in No- 
vember, we set aside that kind of loose 
rhetoric about coming back, stop duck- 
ing our responsibilities, and, rather in- 
stead of coming into what would have 
been а ruckus, not having consensus, 
having unguided discussion on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate, we came instead 
and did what we could do best 

trying to diagnose issues, hone 
down those issues through a series of 
hearings and through а major public 
education effort. 

I was privileged, Mr. President, to be 
a part of those hearings as a member of 
the Armed Services Committee, quite 
remarkable hearings chaired by Sen- 
ator NUNN, which Senator NUNN and 
Senator WARNER jointly cochaired, and 
which I believe had an enormous im- 
pact on the discussions of our policy. 

We had experts of all kinds, and a 
clear record of that set of hearings has 
been established. It was broadly tele- 
vised as well. I think the American 
people were fascinated to see this very 
divergent set of views, and particularly 
to see Americans with such distin- 
guished records, such as the former 
chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
former Secretaries of Defense, experts 
of all kinds, come in and clearly ques- 
tion the policy which was then the new 
policy being pursued by the adminis- 
tration. 

Most remarkable to me in those 
hearings were the statements of maybe 
the two most distinguished men, mili- 
tary people of the last 25 years, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff under 
President Carter, Air Force Gen. David 
Jones, and the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff under Ronald Reagan, 
Adm. William Crowe. 

'These two gentlemen have very, very 
broad support, great friendships here 
on the Hill, great respect around the 
country, distinguished military 
résumés—again probably as  distin- 
guished military records as any Ameri- 
cans of the last quarter century. I was 
most struck by the commentary of two 
of them. 

On that Wednesday morning in the 
Dirksen Building, the two of them 
came forward and in summary said to 
the Armed Services Committee and 
said to the country, What is the 
rush?" 

In summary, that was the statement 
made by these two former chairmen of 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff. What is the 
rush? they asked. Sanctions are work- 
ing. Clearly, those sanctions are going 
to over а long-term period of time hurt 
the Iraqi military. They are going to 
dramatically limit their ability to до а 
lot of training missions as they do not 
have the spare parts necessary to do 
the replacements. They will have to do 
а, lot of cannibalization of their equip- 
ment. They are missing and are incapa- 
ble of producing a lot of tires and lubri- 
cations and so on necessary for а mod- 
ern military machine. 

The capacity to produce spare parts 
is dramatically limited, and clearly the 
sanctions, said these two distinguished 
American military thinkers, said the 
Ігаді military capability is going to be 
significantly limited. 

Second, we were advised that we 
ought to reflect patience, that the 
American soldier—the best trained sol- 
diers we have had, the most capable 
military, in terms of personnel since 
the end of the Second War by all ac- 
counts—this remarkable group of 
young Americans in our military are 
trained as American military has never 
been trained certainly in the last 45 
years, trained to fight, but at the same 
time trained to wait. 

These are men who are trained to be 
patient just as they are trained to 
fight, putting I think a bit of a shadow 
over the issue. Well, we do not have the 
patience to wait it out. 

While certainly our military is 
trained to have the patience to wait it 
out, we are also reminded the United 
States has demonstrated enormous pa- 
tience as well. There are those who say 
that we would not have the patience to 
wait out an embargo, we would not 
have the patience to sit and wait, keep 
the pressure on Saddam Hussein. That 
particular statement, that hypothesis, 
is denied by our own recent history. 

For the last 40 years, right up to the 
end of the cold war, the United States 
waited and waited with great care. We 
waited out the Soviet Union and the 
cold war was won at relatively little 
expense in terms of human lives—great 
military expense, great commitment of 
scarce national treasure, but we wait- 
ed, Mr. President, and we waited with a 
very, very successful outcome. 

As one of our witnesses said, during 
that period of time there were some 
who were suggesting that we should 
have bombed Moscow: Would that not 
have been a great idea? That is the 
question that came from the witness. 
Would not that have been a great idea? 

Finally, our witnesses told us that 
while we should praise the effort of 
broadening the coalition of our allies 
which we should be doing and which we 
have done very well, the effort to bring 
in dozens of countries from around the 
world in this effort, certainly we ought 
to broaden both the numbers of coun- 
tries supporting this, and the military 
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and financial commitment coming 
from those other countries. 

Admiral Crowe and General Jones 
had some very tough language for some 
of those countries and the fact that 
they had not contributed very much. I 
will come back to that later. 

We really got a very different and 
very rational picture in those hearings 
that Senator NUNN chaired. As the 
country saw that set of hearings and as 
the country sat back and reflected in 
early December on our purposes and 
our goals, I think that the momentum 
toward war began to significantly slow 
down. The Congress did its job and did 
it very well through that set of Armed 
Services Committee hearings, followed 
by hearings chaired by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, and that was followed by hearings 
of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee. The country began to see that 
there were significantly different alter- 
natives. 

Following those sets of hearings, we 
saw two significant changes. One, the 
President offered to send Secretary 
Baker to Baghdad, and he invited the 
Iraqi Foreign Minister to come to the 
White House, which was a dramatic 
change of policy from an administra- 
tion that said we would not talk to the 
Iraqis at all until they were completely 
out of Kuwait. 

In December the President changed 
that policy, to everybody's great sur- 
prise, and I think many people were 
very pleased by that nod by the Presi- 
dent, that concession, to have these 
discussions, and soon after that there 
appeared to be a response from the 
Iraqis as well, and the hostages came 
home. 

It appeared that there was some dip- 
lomatic momentum, and that, I think, 
was very welcome to many of us who 
believed that we ought to exhaust 
every other possibility before we 
moved into any kind of military 
action. 

Unfortunately, that momentum has 
apparently stopped. And while the 
Members of Congress have been away 
over the last couple of weeks, back in 
our districts and States, the field has 
essentially reverted back to one where 
only one voice on this issue has been 
heard, and that is the voice of the ad- 
ministration. 

It is now time again for another set 
of voices to be reeentering the dialog, 
which is why the opportunities that we 
have today and the opportunities we 
will have next week are so terribly im- 
portant. The American public should 
have the opportunity to focus on other 
options, to focus on a different set of 
thinking on what we are doing in the 
Persian Gulf and why. 

Mr. President, I want to raise a num- 
ber of questions that I think are very 
important, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point the opening statement that I 
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prepared for the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee hearings on November 
27, which includes a series of questions 
which we worked out, identifying a 
number of the long-term options and 
long-term possibilities and long-term 
liabilities that exist or emerge from 
various actions in the Persian Gulf. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


OPENING STATEMENT, SENATOR TIMOTHY E. 
WIRTH 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend 
you and the Ranking Minority Member, Mr. 
Warner, for calling the Committee back to 
Washington to discuss and debate U.S. policy 
in the Persian Gulf. This is an extraor- 
dinarily important set of hearings, espe- 
cially in light of the Bush Administration’s 
recent decision to nearly double U.S. deploy- 
ments of Saudi Arabia. 

In my view, the United States last August 
embarked upon a proper course of action in 
the Gulf: to stop Iraqi aggression and defend 
Saudi Arabia; to impose economic sanctions 
against Iraq; and to weave together a broad 
international coalition to isolate Iraq. In 
support of this policy, between August and 
October we deployed over 200,000 troops to 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf region. This pol- 
icy and deployment were broadly supported 
by the American people. 

However, the President has now decided to 
add an additional 230,000 troops to Operation 
Desert Shield. That decision will inevitably 
lead to a sharp rise in logistics, support, mo- 
rale, training, and cultural problems that 
are already causing difficulties. I would 
point that these problems are inherent in the 
deployment of such a tremendous number of 
troops in a faraway land and not a reflection 
on our fighting men and women in the Gulf. 
Our troops are professionals. They are well 
trained, well motivated, and well equipped 
and our nation should be proud of the sac- 
rifices they are making for their country. 

But I fear that with this decision the 
President has veered away from his success- 
ful August policy and toward one fraught 
with significant danger. It is not clear to me 
why the Administration has seemingly cho- 
sen to cast aside the course it originally set, 
especially when the best evidence we have 
indicates that it has been working. Yet, in 
October the Administration began drawing 
attention to the plight of the hostages, sug- 
gesting that their maltreatment might con- 
stitute а sufficient provocation for military 
action. In November, the Administration de- 
cided to double our forces to ready for the 
"offensive option," which in turn changed 
the public perception of and support for our 
policy in the Gulf. And last week, the Ad- 
ministration focussed on the Iraqi nuclear 
threat, а concern not coincidentally borne 
out in recent opinion polis. 

Today as this Committee meets, the Ad- 
ministration is working to achieve United 
Nations support for offensive action against 
Saddam. This has been called—properly, I 
think—a “hold our coat" resolution: we ask 
others for permission to hold our coats while 
we send young Americans to fight and die in 
the Arabian desert. The President and others 
have spent countless hours describing our 
goals to other countries, and persuading var- 
ious allies of the virtue of the Administra- 
tion's purpose. We have not had the benefit 
of this effort, despite the fact that the Ad- 
ministration's authority derives from the 
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people of the United States and from, the 
people's Constitution. 

We must know, for example, why the Unit- 
ed States has apparently changed from a de- 
fensive strategy to an offensive strategy. 
The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Powell, іп testimony to this Com- 
mittee on September 11, focussed exclusively 
on defending Saudi Arabia and enforcing UN 
sanctions as the reasons for sending U.S. 
troops to the Persian Gulf. This was the 
military mission of Phase One; it was defen- 
sive in nature and the Senate overwhelm- 
ingly voted to support that defensive 
mission. 

President Bush's decision on November 8 
to augment our forces in the Gulf with an- 
other 230,000 troops represents a departure 
from that defensive policy. The forces now 
being deployed in Saudi Arabia are the very 
forces we were going to use to replace cur- 
rently stationed forces as part of a troop ro- 
tation policy. Rather than sending a message 
about our enduring commitment to turn 
back Iraqi aggression, the President chose to 
set in motion momentum toward war in 
early 1991. We are further ‘‘Americanizing” 
the equation in the Gulf. 

Why the apparent change of strategy? Iraq 
is now the object of the most comprehensive 
set of sanctions in history. The impact of 
these sanctions on the Iraqi military is al- 
ready palpable, and continues daily to erode 
their military preparedness. Iraq is the ob- 
ject of unprecedented international oppro- 
brium. Post Cold War diplomacy is at work, 
and it is focussed on Saddam. Where is the 
evidence that our collective will to enforce 
sanctions is weakening? 

Alternatively, the costs of offensive action 
are incalculable: How many lives will be 
lost? What will be the impact on oil prices? 
On the U.S. and world economy? Will Israel 
get drawn into a widening Gulf war? What 
happens to the forces of Arab nationalism 
when Americans begin killing Arabs? By ini- 
tiating a conflict in the Gulf, we will set in 
motion unforeseeable—and potentially disas- 
trous—consequences. Can the Administra- 
tion confidently say that a military solution 
will end this crisis in а predictable way and 
аба reasonable cost? The unknowns and the 
labilities of the war option are far more 
troublesome to me than the problems of 
maintaining the international sanctions. 

Тһе most effective means of dealing with 
Saddam, the most effective long-range strat- 
egy for containing Iraqi aggressive potential, 
is through sustained international isolation 
of Iraq. Any other steps must certainly in- 
clude close cooperation and involvement by 
United Nations forces; we cannot and should 
not be policeman to the world. 

The UN Security Council may pass a reso- 
lution this week which will authorize the use 
of force against Iraq. That does not mean 
that the use of force early in the new year is 
wise, in our national interest or even useful 
in building the much-touted new world 
order." A UN resolution is a necessary, but 
not sufficient, condition for the U.S. to go to 
маг. In order to go to war we must have the 
support of the American people and a deci- 
sion by the Congress. A UN resolution on the 
use of force is good politics, Congressional 
approval is a Constitutional requirement. 

I do not believe that support exists today 
for offensive activity. The American people 
have yet to be convinced that our vital na- 
tional interests are sufficiently at risk in the 
Persian Gulf to engage American troops in 
combat. We have had а wide range of expla- 
nation from the Administration about why 
we are in the Persian Gulf. According to the 
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Administration we may go to war: to restore 
the legitimate government of Kuwait, to 
force Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait, to pro- 
tect Americans abroad, to provide regional 
stability, to enforce the sanctions, to assure 
& reliable supply of oil, to protect American 
jobs, to build a new world order, to destroy 
Saddam's weapons of mass destruction, and 
all of the above. 

I do not doubt for а moment the serious- 
ness of the Gulf crisis, nor the imperative of 
& vigorous American response. I believe we 
have mounted such a response, and remain 
capable of taking military action if and 
when necessary, especially with devastating 
air and naval power. Rather than suggesting 
that time is on Saddam's side, we should 
make clear our intention to stay in for as 
long as necessary. At our presently planned 
troop levels—without a rotation policy—we 
cannot do that. 

Finally, it is imperative that the Adminis- 
tration formulate a clear set of goals in the 
Persian Gulf and that the President articu- 
lates those goals clearly and unambiguously 
to the American people. To date, the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Baker have done an ad- 
mirable job of fashioning а broad inter- 
national alliance in the Persian Gulf. But 
they have spent much less time and far fewer 
resources explaining their position to the 
American people and to their representatives 
in the Congress. 

We, of course, should not give the Adminis- 
tration а blank check. Nor should we rush to 
give them authority they have not even re- 
quested. Rather, our responsibilities include 
raising questions, reflecting skepticism, and 
digging beneath the immediate gloss of pa- 
triotic action to force answers to difficult 
questions. 

These hearings are important, Mr. Chair- 
man, in giving us the opportunity to go back 
to basics: Why are we in the Persian Gulf? 
What are our national interests in that im- 
portant region? What are the long-term im- 
plications of alternative courses of action for 
the U.S. and the region? 

While suggestions have been made that 
questions by Senators may only encourage 
Iraq, it is, in fact, the lack of consistent pur- 
poses that seems most puzzling to the Amer- 
ican public. Ironically, support may “ип- 
ravel" not because of public debate, but from 
the lack of а clear and consistent message 
from the Administration. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would just note 
that, in my view, our genuine national con- 
cerns are threefold—secure energy supplies; 
Iraq’s weapons; and Israel—and I am uncon- 
vinced that initiating military action would 
resolve those concerns predictably and satis- 
factorily. We have already protected the oil 
fields. World supply has steadied, and in this 
sense our goal has been achieved. The con- 
tinuing security of energy supplies may re- 
quire an ongoing international presence and 
commitment, but war poses great uncer- 
tainty. 

Concerning Iraq's weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, this problem existed before August 2, 
and cannot be dealt with by military oper- 
абіопв alone. The Osirak reactor was de- 
stroyed in 1981, but here we are once again 
debating how to deal with Iraq's nuclear 
weapons program. Finally, the Gulf crisis 
poses real risks to the state of Israel. War in 
the region holds untold dangers for Israel, 
militarily and politically, as does our unnec- 
essary and unwise policy of support for 
President Assad of Syria. 

It seems to me that the fundamental ques- 
tion in the Gulf is not whether or not Sad- 
dam Hussein is a brutal dictator that de- 
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serves to be overthrown—clearly һе is—but 
instead whether going to war with Iraq will 
put the United States іп а better position to 
work in the Middle East over the long run. I 
believe that our primary national goal 
should be to promote long term stability in 
the Middle East and Gulf region. Given the 
Administration's recent actions, I do not be- 
lieve that we are currently approaching the 
Gulf crisis in this manner. In my view, an 
American initiation of war with Iraq is not 
only fraught with dangers in the short run, 
but would also lead to a destructive polariza- 
tion in the Arab world that will make long 
term U.S. goals in the region more difficult 
to achieve. 

Lastly, I would point out that war in the 
Persian Gulf will put all the Western hos- 
tages in a very precarious position to say the 
least. Not only are many hostages located at 
strategic sites that will be likely targets of 
Air Force bombs, but it is difficult to imag- 
ine a man like Saddam Hussein sparing the 
lives of American and Western hostages 
while his own troops are fighting and dying. 
Patience is a virtue, it is not a vice. The 
wait may be difficult for the families of the 
hostages and it is certainly difficult for the 
hostages themselve to point out that it was 
a policy of patience, consistently applied 
over a long period of time, that brought 
every one of our hostages out of Tehran— 
alive. 

I would like to commend you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the Ranking Republican, Mr. War- 
ner, for holding these important hearings at 
a very critical juncture. As we enter these 
hearings, I have prepared an illustrative set 
of broad policy issues which I believe we 
must address, and I ask unanimous consent 
that these questions concerning U.S. policy 
in the Gulf appear following my remarks. 
Thank you. 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING U.S. POLICY IN THE 
PERSIAN GULF 


1. What are our policy objectives for the 
Persian Gulf region following possible inter- 
national military action? 

There has been much speculation about the 
kinds of military action which might be 
taken, but not a lot of thought about their 
outcomes. What kinds of military victory 
might there be? What would the U.S. do with 
a military victory? Would we seek to create 
a new regime for Baghdad? How would we do 
that? Would the U.S. become an army of oc- 
cupation in Iraq? 

2. What would be the nature of a long term 
U.S. military presence in the Gulf, if the 
Iraqis were to withdraw from Kuwait? 

It would appear that a long term military 
presence will be necessary in the Gulf in 
order to continue to offer protection to both 
Kuwait and to the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 
What will] be the nature of that force and 
what will the U.S role be in it? Secretary 
Baker has proposed a '*NATO-like'' organiza- 
tion, implying a long-term U.S. presence. Is 
that what he meant? Would that be desir- 
able? 

3. What would be the nature of a long term 
U.S. military presence in the Gulf, if the 
Iraqis were to suffer a military defeat? 

Would the regional military requirements 
be altered by a Iraqi military defeat? 

4. What dangers would follow from a shift 
in the regional military balance from Iraq to 
Iran? 


If there were military action between the 
international coalition and the Iragis, the 
result would likely be an overwhelming mili- 
tary victory for the coalition and the deci- 
mation of the Iraqi armed forces. One con- 
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sequence would likely be a dramatic shifting 
of the regional military balance of power to- 
ward Iran. What would be the implications of 
that for U.S. interests? 

5. What is the sense of selling advanced 
weapons to Kuwait and Saudi Arabia? 

Kuwait was unable to defend itself and 
U.S. military force was needed in order to 
defend Saudi Arabia, despite the fact that 
the Saudis, for the last decade, have been en- 
gaged in the most massive military build-up 
in the world with the exception of the Japa- 
nese. The advanced weapons owned by the 
Kuwaitis were captured by the Iraqis and 
then, apparently, integrated into their 
armed forces. The same thing could happen 
to Saudi Arabia and their weapons would 
then become available to an anti-Israeli coa- 
lition. What then is the purpose of selling 
technologically advanced weapons to coun- 
tries which cannot defend themselves? 

6. How can the U.S. conduct military ac- 
tion to minimize Iraqi (and not merely 
American) casaulties? 

Saddam’s regime is related to the Iraqi 
people in a different fashion than Khomeini’s 
regime was related to the Iranian people 
when the latter seized U.S. diplomats. Given 
that, it is clear that the Iraqi people are not 
the enemies of the United States, but only 
their regime. What kinds of military policies 
can be pursued to recognize that? 

7. What is the U.S doing to prevent the dis- 
memberment of Iraq? 

In the event of military action against 
Iraq, what would be the likelihood of mem- 
bers of the international coalition—Turkey 
and Syria, in particular—attempting to exer- 
cise irredentist claims against Iraq. Those 
two states might seek to enter Iraq to seize 
portions of its territory. The implications of 
unstable borders in the Middle East would be 
disastrous. 

8. What would be the American response to 
an act of international terrorism? 

The Abu Nidal organization, the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine-Gen- 
eral Command under Ahmad Jibril (the same 
group many believe was behind the bombing 
of Pan Am 103 over Lockerbie), as well as the 
Palestine Liberation Front under Abul 
Abbas all appear now to be beholden to Sad- 
dam Hussein. The U.S. has already warned 
Saddam of the consequences of his sponsor- 
ship of international terrorism, but how 
would we be able to ascertain who was re- 
sponsible for a terrorist action and then be 
able to punish Saddam when we have yet to 
conclusively establish responsibility for the 
bombing of Pan Am 103? (Of course, Jibril ap- 
pears to have executed his terrorism at the 
request of the Iranians when he was based in 
Syria.) 

9. What are we doing to encourage an Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait aside from threat- 
ening them? 

Talking about the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk recalled the 
words of the Chinese strategist Sun Tzu in 
his The Art of War to the effect that you 
should always build golden bridges behind 
the enemy“ to facilitate his withdrawal. If 
the enemy believed there was no good out, he 
would fight. Are we doing anyting to con- 
vince Saddam that withdrawal is preferable 
to staying in Kuwait and facing a sure mili- 
tary defeat imposed by the international co- 
alition? 

10. Do you think there should be direct 
communications between the Iraqis and the 
U.S. while the Iraqis are in Kuwait? 

During the Cuban Missile Crisis, there 
were а number of direct communications be- 
tween the U.S. and USSR, including a visit 
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by Robert Kennedy to the Soviet Ambas- 
sador Anatoly Dobrynin in Washington. Are 
we meeting with the Iraqis now? Should we? 

11. Do you favor offering concessions to 
Saddam to facilitate his withdrawal from 
Kuwait? 

The President has articulated the idea that 
there should be no rewards for aggression. 
Yet the U.S. negotiated the withdrawal of 
Soviet missiles from Cuba, offering them a 
written pledge that the U.S. would not in- 
vade Cuba and that the U.S. would withdraw 
missiles from Turkey. That appears to be of- 
fering them concessions. Yet the Cuban Mis- 
sile Crisis is generally considered to be a 
great victory for the U.S. Isn't it possible 
that we could make the Iraqis some similar 
offers? General Maxwell Taylor, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said there were 
three ways to get the Soviet missiles out of 
Cuba—‘‘we could talk them out, we could 
squeeze them out, or we could shoot them 
out." Why not do the same thing to the 
Iraqis? 

12. If Saddam were to withdraw, can his 
weapons of mass destruction be made inef- 
fective? 

Will it be possible to maintain an embargo 
on the supply of dual use“ technology and 
military equipment to prevent Iraq from 
continuing its chemical, biological, and nu- 
clear weapons programs? 

13. What is the danger that military con- 
flict will disrupt oil exports from the Persian 
Gulf? 

Does Iraq have the capacity to reduce 
Saudi Arabia’s ability to export petroleum? 
What are the conditions under which they 
would be successful in using that capacity? 

14. What policies should the U.S. pursue in 
order to contribute to the long term stabil- 
ity of the Middle East? 

The sources of the instability in the Middle 
East are far more pervasive than the prob- 
lem of the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. How can 
we pursue policies in regards to this crisis 
which will simultaneously contribute to 
longer term stability in the region? 

15. Will killing Arabs in a military con- 
frontation with Iraq so offend Arab sensibili- 
ties that the long term position of the Unit- 
ed States and the West in the Middle East 
will be irreparably damaged? 

Islamic fundamentalism is everywhere on 
the rise in the Middle East. There are, of 
course, varieties of fundamentalism so that 
all fundamentalism need not have the con- 
sequences for the people of the region or for 
the West that were produced by the Kho- 
meini regime in Iran. Nonetheless, the basic 
fundamentalist position is hostility to the 
West which they perceive as seeking to de- 
stroy Islam. Any Western military action is 
likely to strengthen the claim of fundamen- 
talists and thus enhance their political posi- 
tions. Only days ago, the Jordanian Par- 
liament elected an Islamic fundamentalist as 
Speaker. Now that Yassir Arafat has lost 
credibility, an alternative to his leadership 
of the Palestinian cause may come from the 
fundamentalist wing of the Palestinian 
movement. Surely military action will speed 
this trend. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, we are 
back in the debate over this set of is- 
sues which begins as it should. We have 
an obligation, as I pointed out, to 
make sure that Secretary Baker has 
the timing and the support for his ini- 
tiative, and we all hope that those ini- 
tiatives are successful. 

We also have an obligation to our 
constituents for us to act in the Sen- 
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ate, and we are going to have a rel- 
atively narrow period of time. That de- 
bate includes, again, an examination of 
our initial strategy. Was that contain- 
ment strategy satisfactory? Did that 
containment strategy suggest that we 
are going to have a long-term involve- 
ment in the Persian Gulf? Assume that 
that strategy works and Saddam Hus- 
sein leaves Kuwait and returns to 
Baghdad; does that mean the United 
States is going to have a force in the 
Persian Gulf, Saudi Arabia, over a long 
period of time? What is the Arab reac- 
tion to that going to be? How do we 
internationalize that force as much as 
possible? There are a whole series of 
questions. 

Should we be returning to the origi- 
nal rotation strategy at this time to 
have the troops coming in from Eu- 
rope, to act that way, so after the 6- 
month stage they can move back to the 
United States, as our doctrine sug- 
gested they should do? 

We have a series of questions on that 
containment issue and also on sanc- 
tions. What do we know about the 
sanctions and how well they have 
worked? 

I was struck by two major national 
newspapers discussing sanctions last 
week. One of the stories was that the 
sanctions were working very well, and 
the front page story from the other was 
that sanctions were not working very 
well. One of the items that we have to 
get much more information from this 
administration is those sanctions and 
how well they have worked. I believe 
this is the perfect place for sanctions 
to be allowed to work and that we 
should be patient and certainly let 
them work over a much, much, longer 
pericd of time; that it makes no sense 
for us to be moving toward imminent 
military action, particularly on the 
ground in Kuwait, while we have re- 
maining to us this great opportunity to 
make sanctions work. 

Third, Mr. President, we should be 
debating on the floor the role of the 
United Nations and the role of the 
other countries around the world and 
their responsibilities to this effort. 

I have been disappointed that the 
President of the United States has, as 
I see it, paid greater attention and 
spent a lot more time providing a 
photo opportunity to President Assad 
of Syria in that discussion he had in 
Geneva some weeks ago—the head of a 
country that is at the top of our list of 
terrorist countries, ones that we have 
not embraced and approved, as the 
President did in Geneva. There was 
this major legitimization of the Gov- 
ernment of Syria. We spent a great 
deal of time doing that and also in 
bringing the Chinese Government in 
out of the cold. The President received 
the Chinese Foreign Minister at a 
much publicized meeting at the White 
House, essentially saying what you did 
at Tiananmen Square does not matter 
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anymore; we would like to have your 
help here. The Chinese abstained on 
the Security Council action, and we are 
embracing the Syrians and the Chi- 
nese. We have a lot more work to do to 
make sure that others of our allies are 
committing themselves more signifi- 
cantly. 

I will close with some comments 
about that. We have to go back, I 
think, to our initial strategy and dis- 
cuss that containment strategy and 
the implications, both short and long 
term, and discuss sanctions, how well 
they are working and how long we are 
prepared—which I hope is a long period 
of time—to let the sanctions work out 
before we resort to force; third, how do 
we broaden and strengthen that inter- 
national coalition where the United 
States is paying all too great a part of 
the price? 

Mr. President, I sent to Senator 
NUNN a letter outlining a series of 
questions on the costs and commit- 
ments of our allies. That was dated No- 
vember 30. I ask unanimous consent to 
have that letter printed in the RECORD 
at this point, Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, November 30, 1990. 
Hon. SAM NUNN, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In the course of this 
week's hearings before the Committee оп 
Armed Services, Committee members rightly 
expressed broad support for the President's 
efforts in bringing together an international 
consensus and coalition opposed to Iraq's in- 
vasion of Kuwait. At the same time, mem- 
bers also registered deep concern over the 
price the United States may have paid in se- 
curing continuing support of U.S. policy in 
the Persían Gulf. 

Secretary Webb addressed this issue di- 
rectly in his testimony of November 29: 

“The President has assembled a broadly- 
based coalition of nations who agree on the 
narrow issue of Iraq's occupation of Kuwait, 
and who diverge on just about everything 
else. While these efforts are commendable, 
many Americans have become rather amazed 
аб the lengths the Administration has gone 
over the past few months to keep the coali- 
tion together... The political and eco- 
nomic promises our Administration appears 
to have made in exchange for much of this 
support have yet to be revealed. And the 
price we may be asked to pay in terms of 
unspoken commitments could come back to 
haunt us.“ 

We already know some of the costs of keep- 
ing this coalition together. We have, at the 
President’s request, forgiven $7.1 billion in 
military loans to the government of Egypt. 
President Bush reversed long-standing U.S. 
policy to meet publicly with President Assad 
of Syria, a nation still considered a terrorist 
state by the U.S. Government. The Bush Ad- 
ministration has reversed political sanctions 
imposed on the People’s Republic of China 
following the Tiananmen Square massacre 
by inviting the Chinese Foreign Minister to 
Washington. 

What other promises have been made? I be- 
lieve the American people and the Congress 
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deserve а full accounting of the costs—direct 
and indirect, financial and political—in- 
curred by the Administration on behalf of 
the American people in pursuít of policy ob- 
jectives in the Persian Gulf. 

I hope that the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ісез and the Committee on Foreign Relations 
will explore these issues with Secretary Che- 
ney and Secretary Baker at next week's 
hearings. Further oversight may be nec- 
essary to arrive at a thorough understanding 
of the costs incurred on behalf of Operation 
Desert Shield, and I look forward to cooper- 
ating with you in this endeavor. 

With best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
TIMOTHY E. WIRTH. 

Mr. WIRTH. Part of this debate also, 
it seems to me, clearly should reaffirm 
our national goal, and I think it is 
agreed upon that Saddam Hussein get 
out of Kuwait. I think that should be 
part of this debate and part of any res- 
olution that we in the United States 
Senate would agree upon, that the 
Iraqis certainly should get out of Ku- 
wait, and that we in no way, shape, or 
form will condone that kind of 
activity. 

At the same time, I think we should 
point out, Mr. President, that should 
force be used at some point, it should 
be used as a last resort. We should not 
shrink from the willingness to use 
force if our national interests are 
clearly at stake. We believe that our 
national interests are at stake, and it 
is agreed upon that that is something 
we should not have to do, and we 
should not shrink from that. 

(Mr. SIMON assumed that chair.) 

Mr. WIRTH. Let us be very careful 
about defining what our national inter- 
ests are and understanding what the 
implications of that use of force in our 
national interest may be. And cer- 
tainly at this point I think it is dif- 
ficult to say that we are in fact seeing 
our national interests so threatened 
that we want to move in with massive 
force in the Persian Gulf area. 

For example, is energy so threatened 
that it is absolutely imperative that 
the United States commit this enor- 
mous military machine because of en- 
ergy? I do not believe so. We have seen 
now almost a glut once again of oil on 
the world market. The Iraqi production 
is off the world market; Kuwaiti pro- 
duction is off the world market. We 
have seen the Saudis increase produc- 
tion. We have seen production increase 
elsewhere as well. The price of oil is 
once again going down, and I think we 
are not seeing us endangered in energy. 

So are we there for the purposes of 
endangerment of energy? I think not, 
but clearly this overall energy policy 
must be looked at, not only in this de- 
bate, but for long-term purposes as 
well. 

As I said in my opening comment, I 
would hope that if there is a silver lin- 
ing in this whole situation in the Per- 
sian Gulf, it is that we commit our- 
selves to energy policy and have a real 
energy policy in the United States. 
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And that is not rocket science, Mr. 
President; it is not a great mystery 
what we have to do in the United 
States. 

It is not great mystery that we have 
to move toward efforts of fuel effi- 
ciency, economic efficiency, and en- 
ergy efficiency much greater than what 
we have now. Automobile efficiency 
alone, in increasing the miles per gal- 
lon, as Senator BRYAN’s legislation 
suggested, will save us more than 2 
million barrels a day. We are importing 
about 8 million barrels a day. About 25 
percent of our imported oil can be 
saved by fuel efficiency with auto- 
mobiles alone. 

Another 25 percent could be saved, 
Mr. President, if we moved to alter- 
native fuels, moved away from depend- 
ence on gasoline alone for fueling our 
transportation sector; 66 percent of the 
oil that we consume in the United 
States goes for transportation. 

Are we stuck entirely doing that 
with oil? Not at all. We ought to have 
the opportunity to move that as well, 
and make the opportunity to move 
away from our dependence on oil as the 
almost exclusive fuel driving our trans- 
portation sector, and move from there, 
for example, to natural gas. We have 
vast reserves of natural gas in the 
United States, and even greater re- 
serves in North America, Canada, Mex- 
ico; very secure reserves. 

And what we ought to be doing is ev- 
erything we can to move from an econ- 
omy so dependent upon oil for trans- 
portation to begin to use some of the 
other fuels we have. We know from the 
debate on the Clean Air Act and analy- 
ses of the Clean Air Act that if we were 
to make that move and do just a rel- 
atively aggressive job in moving to al- 
ternative fuels, particularly in natural 
gas, we could save another 2 million 
barrels of oil a day. Just in the trans- 
portation sector alone, Mr. President, 
we can save about 25 percent of the oil 
that we use in the United States—just 
in the transportation sector alone. 

And these are not items that have 
been suggested by the Chief of Staff 
from the White House that are going to 
force dramatic changes, such as people 
will not be able to drive any more, that 
your lifestyles are going to be threat- 
ened, and so on. Not at all. 

Fuel efficiency in automobiles, alter- 
native fuels, is just a first step. There 
is a whole variety of other things that 
we can do in terms of building and de- 
velopment, making sure that our stock 
of housing is much more fuel efficient, 
looking at various sectors of heavy in- 
dustry where there is still room for sig- 
nificant efficiencies, across the board; 
an efficient national energy policy can 
be established again. It is not rocket 
science; we know what has to be done. 
It is a matter of simple political will 
and agreement to arrive at that. 

Then, Mr. President, to look at alter- 
native fuels strategies beyond the cur- 
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rently available fuels, to be encourag- 
ing solar energy, to be moving, as some 
have suggested, toward the policies of 
solar-hydrogen economy, to begin ex- 
amining the nuclear possibility, start 
all over on nuclear to see if we can de- 
velop a safer and cost effective nuclear 
program that will be able to solve the 
proliferation problems, the waste dis- 
posal problems. Lots of problems come 
along with nuclear. We must have re- 
sponsibility to the future, to see if we 
can develop a nuclear program that 
works. If we can, we will not have our 
grandchildren asking us: Why did you 
not try that option when you had that 
possibility? I think as reasonable indi- 
viduals we should embark upon such a 
research program. 

There is a variety of other things 
that have to be done as part of the en- 
ergy strategy, and I hope the debate we 
have here over the coming weeks will 
encourage and solidify in this body and 
the people at the other end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue in the White House to 
undertake a national energy program. 
Secretary Watkins has been very forth- 
coming about this, the need to do it. 
From all press reports, he has been sig- 
nificantly stymied by Mr. Sununu and 
Mr. Darman. 

I would hope that the President, who 
has committed us to a very, very po- 
tentially dangerous strategy in the 
Middle East, will find that we ought to 
intervene at least through a national 
energy program, and have that as one 
of the results of the next 6 to 9 months. 

Finally, Mr. President, we have to 
sure that the economic burdensharing 
in the Persian Gulf is a fair one. So far 
it appears to me, from every bit of data 
that we have that has been made avail- 
able to us, that certainly it has not 
been very fair so far. 

I have written a letter to Senator 
SASSER of the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee outlining that data, and I am a 
member of that committee. We look 
forward to hearings next Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday which will exam- 
ine much of the burdensharing issue. 
Unfortunately, the administration has 
so far said it is not going to come up 
and testify on that. 

We heard yesterday that the reason 
the administration will not testify is 
that it does not really know what kind 
of commitments have been made by 
our allies for 1991. So there is nothing 
for the administration to come up and 
testify on. But certainly they could 
come in and testify on what happened 
in 1990, and come up and tell us quite 
honestly that the record on this is not 
very good. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that my letter to Senator SASSER 
outlining the best data that we could 
find on burdensharing, what our allies 
have committed, be printed in the 
RECORD at this point. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, December 14, 1990. 
Hon. JIM SASSER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, 
Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to bring 
to your attention several concerns which I 
hope the Budget Committee will pursue dur- 
ing the forthcoming set of hearings on the 
costs of the Iraqi conflict. The American 
people and the Congress deserve a full ac- 
counting of the costs—direct and indirect, fi- 
nancial and political—incurred by the Ad- 
ministration on behalf of the American peo- 
ple in pursuit of policy objectives in the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

COSTS OF OPERATION DESERT SHIELD 


As a first order of business, we must re- 
ceive complete and authoritative informa- 
tion from the Administration on the costs of 
Operation Desert Shield. In September, the 
Department of Defense estimated that costs 
associated with Operation Desert Shield 
would total roughly $15 billion in fiscal year 
1991. As you can see from the table below, 
however, there is a large discrepancy be- 
tween Pentagon estimates of the cost of the 
Gulf deployment and that of the Congres- 
sional Budget Office. 


U.S. 


SEPTEMBER ESTIMATES OF COST OF OPERATION DESERT 
SHIELD 
[In millions of Dollars) 
Fiscal year 1990 Fiscal year 1991 
Dif- bit- 

DoD C80 мә 000 CBO реке 

Ait onnes 484 484 0 2% М8 — 2.092 

Sealift ..... 336 336 0 1,560 3 -1,5% 
Other de- 

250 250 0 430 о  -43 

Medical ...... 30 30 0 50 8 -4 
Operating 

costs 5⁵⁵ 48 —147 2.520 2,664 +144 

Reserve 

callup 215 8 -4 2,800 235 -435 
In-theater 

spent W 295 250 — —45 1,800 -1360 ——440 

Special pay 25 7] -і 60 85 425 

Total ... 2200 1,843 —257 11460 654 -17% 
Fuel (all 

000) ..... 300 300 0 1/9 900  -84 

MilCon ........ 30 0 -0 1800 0 -1% 
Grand 

total 2530 2243 -—287 15000 754 —74% 


What is the basis for the discrepancy be- 
tween the Pentagon figures and those of 
CBO? Is DOD including in Desert Shield the 
cost increase for fuel DOD-wide? The Penta- 
gon estimates nearly $2 billion for military 
construction in Operation Desert Shield—for 
what? How are “in-kind contributions" ac- 
counted? Assessed? 

President Bush's decision on November 8 
to nearly double our forces in the Gulf region 
#111 obviously entail a significant cost in- 
crease. Estimates of the costs of the ex- 
panded scope of Operation Desert Shield now 
range to $31 billion for FY91. Five weeks 
after this decision was made, however, we 
have not received any official statement of 
revised cost estimates. I certainly expect 
that such estimates would be available in 
time for the Budget Committee deliberations 
in early January. 

ALLIED BURDEN SHARING 


During September, the Administration se- 
cured commitments from various nations for 
cash and in-kind assistance towards the 
costs of Operation Desert Shield. A special 
account, the Defense Cooperation Account, 
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was established within Treasury to receive 
and disburse such funds. Of nearly $9 billion 
committed, the U.S. received less than $4 bil- 
lion in cash contributions by the end of No- 
vember, even as the U.S. was increasing its 
share of the burden of collective security in 
the Gulf. 

Before the decision to nearly double our 
troops in the region, the U.S. constituted 
57% of the troops in the coalition arrayed 
against Iraq. Allied pledges of nearly $9 bil- 
lion offset about 50% of the ҒҮ90-91 then-es- 
timated U.S. cost of $17 billion. With the ad- 
dition of 200,000 troops, the U.S. share of 
forces will rise to nearly 75%, while our 
share of the costs of the allied effort will 
also rise to nearly 75%. 


ALLIED CONTRIBUTIONS 
[n billions of dollars] 


Country Commitment Cash received Total re- 

Saudi Arabia... 30 0% 039 
it 25 225 225 
20 38 43 

05 25 28 

08 a 3 

0 21 

89 391 429 


Military forces in the Persian Gulf 
through Nov. 16, 1990 


U.S. Army . 120,000 


Arab subtotal (34 percent) 98,500 
((( AA ( 9,000 
S0 A AA 5,000 


European subtotal (5 percent) .. 14,000 
Other Moslem (4 percent) 


Total (100 percent) 289,000 
I find it incredible that those countries 
most directly affected by the threat posed by 
Saddam are not contributing a greater share 
of the ground forces. Nor can I understand 
the logic of having those who are most de- 
pendent upon Gulf oil, such as Japan, pay & 
disproportionately low share of the total 
cost of maintaining the free flow of that oil. 
Finally, many oil producing countries have 
reaped enormous windfall profits in the 
aftermath of the Iraqi invasion. How much of 
this is being channeled to support Operation 
Desert Shield? 


IRAQ AND THE BUDGET 


The Congress agreed last November not to 
count the costs of Desert Shield in the 1990 
budget agreement. Тһе Administration 
must, therefore, come forward in the new 
year with а supplemental appropriations re- 
quest to cover the costs of Operation Desert 
Shield over and above the budget agreement 
cap on military spending of $289 billion. If 
the estimates of $31 billion for Desert Shield 
are correct, and if allied contributions total 
$9 billion, the Congress will be asked to ap- 
propriate nearly $22 billion for Operation 
Desert Shield—in addition to the agreed 
level for defense spending. 

How does the Administration propose to 
pay for this? A special tax for Desert Shield? 
Further borrowing in international capital 
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markets? In spite of our efforts this year to 
curb the federal budget deficit, the Congres- 
sional Budget Office now predicts that next 
year's deficit will total $320 billion. Will we 
be asked to tack on another $22 billion for 
Operation Desert Shield? The Administra- 
tion should include with its request for funds 
for Operation Desert Shield in FY91 a de- 
scription of how it intends to pay for this 
“off-budget” function. 
POLITICAL COSTS 


In the course of the recent hearings before 
the Committee on Armed Services, Commit- 
tee members rightly expressed broad support 
for the President's efforts in bringing to- 
gether an international consensus and coali- 
tion opposed to Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. At 
the same time, members also registered deep 
concern over the price the United States 
may have paid in securing continuing sup- 
port of U.S. policy in the Persian Gulf. 

Secretary Webb addressed this issue di- 
rectly in his testimony of November 29: 

“Тһе President has assembled а broadly- 
based coalition of nations who agree on the 
narrow issue of Iraq's occupation of Kuwait, 
and who diverge on just about everything 
else. While these efforts аге commendable, 
many Amerícans have become rather amazed 
at the lengths the Administration has gone 
over the past few months to keep the coali- 
tion together ... The political and есо- 
nomic promises our Administration appears 
to have made in exchange for much of this 
support have yet to be revealed. And the 
price we may be asked to pay in terms of 
unspoken commitments could come back to 
haunt us." 

We already know some of the costs of keep- 
ing this coalition together. We have, at the 
President's request, forgiven $7.1 billion in 
military loans to the government of Egypt. 
President Bush reversed long-standing U.S. 
policy to meet publicly with President Assad 
of Syria, а nation still considered a terrorist 
state by the U.S. government. The Bush Ad- 
ministration has reversed political sanctions 
imposed on the People's Republic of China 
following the Tiananmen Square massacre 
by inviting the Chinese Foreign Minister to 
Washington. What other promises have been 
made? 

I commend you for holding hearings by the 
Budget Committee on this important set of 
issues, and hope that you will find these 
thoughts useful in guiding the Committee's 
deliberations. 

With best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
TIMOTHY E. WIRTH. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, let me 
just briefly summarize some of what 
we found, and this is data we received 
from the Library of Congress and from 
the Congressional Budget Office 
through the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee—not easy to find, I might add, be- 
cause the administration has been very 
reluctant in providing this informa- 
tion. It is the best we have at this 
point. Let me give a sense of this. 

This is at a time when the United 
States has about 90 percent of the com- 
bat troops in the Persian Gulf as part 
of the overall allied coalition; about 90 
percent of those troops are American; 
at a time when we are spending this 
year $288 billion already on our mili- 
tary, and the costs of Desert Shield are 
above that. The United States has 
made enormous commitments of young 
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people in the Persian Gulf, and made 
enormous commitments again of 
Scarce national treasures to the de- 
fense capability which has been pro- 
jected in the Persian Gulf. 

The American taxpayer has already 
committed its young people, already 
committed its resources. In addition to 
the hundreds of thousands of troops 
and the $288 billion in the Persian Gulf, 
in addition to that, Operation Desert 
Shield is costing us at least $2 billion а 
month more. Some have suggested it is 
going to be as much as $31 billion а 
year, probably more than that. That is 
assuming there is no shooting. If we 
begin hostilities, again the cost goes up 
very dramatically. In terms of the cost 
of ordnance, the cost of equipment, and 
so on, the cost goes up dramatically. 

Even without hostilities, the extra 
cost to the United States for this force 
in the Persian Gulf is about $30 billion. 
Of that, what kind of a commitment 
has come from elsewhere? From every- 
thing that we can gather, Saudi Arabia 
had committed some $3 billion in cash. 
Of that amount, as of Christmastime, 
Mr. President, as of the middle of De- 
cember, we had actually received $750 
million from the Saudis. And the total 
receipts, including in kind at this 
point, was a little less than $1 billion. 

The Kuwaitis, who are alleged to 
have vast amounts of reserves in West- 
ern financial institutions, hundreds of 
billions of dollars as has been reported, 
committed $2.5 billion, and they had 
paid out almost all of that $2.25 billion. 
The total amount that the Kuwaitis 
committed is $2.25 billion. The United 
States is in it for $30 billion. 

The Japanese have committed $2 bil- 
lion. They said they would give us $2 
billion for this effort. The cash re- 
ceived as of the middle of December 
was $380 million. 

The United Arab Emirates commit- 
ted one-half billion dollars. Remember, 
there is a vast amount of money flow- 
ing to them. And these are countries— 
Saudi Arabia, United Arab Emirates— 
who have had enormous windfalls as 
well, because the price of oil has gone 
up. They have made a great deal more 
money because the price of oil has gone 
up. The United Arab Emirates commit- 
ted one-half billion dollars and have 
given us so far $250 million. 

The Germans committed $800 million. 
They are much more dependent upon 
imported oil than we are; the Germans 
committed $800 million, and in fact, we 
had received $270 million of that com- 
mitment. 

Ask yourself, what is going on here, 
Mr. President? Should we not be reach- 
ing out to other countries who are as 
committed and have as great a need as 
we do, and probably a lot greater: Ku- 
wait, Saudi Arabia, the Japanese? We 
built this military machine at vast 
cost. Ninety percent of the troops there 
are American. Should they not at least 
be paying for it? 
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And what does the data show us? 

The data show us that the contribu- 
tion that has been made from our allies 
is, in the words of some of our wit- 
nesses in early December, disgraceful. I 
think one of the places where this de- 
bate is going to get joined most aggres- 
sively is when the American taxpayer 
comes to realize, when the emergency 
supplemental comes up from the White 
House—and it is going to be here— 
there will be an emergency supple- 
mental, reported in the press, between 
$22 and $30 billion; that is for a peace- 
time Desert Shield operation, we are 
going to be asked to spend American 
taxpayers money of somewhere be- 
tween $22 and $30 billion more. The 
American taxpayer will then say, “Нож 
much are the people we are saving, 
whose countries we are saving from the 
Iraqis, how much are they contribut- 
ing?" They start to look at that, and 
they are going to see that the Saudis 
are paying precious little. The Japa- 
nese, dependent on Persian Gulf oil for 
about 70 percent of their energy econ- 
omy, has committed a little bit of 
money; delivered much, much less. The 
German Government, granted with all 
kinds of commitments that they have 
and problems, unification of Germany 
and so on—we have problems, too, Mr. 
President—the German Government 
has contributed just a little less than 
$200 million. The U.S. taxpayer is being 
asked again to pick up a huge load of 
the tab for countries whom we are pro- 
tecting as well. 

How much is Uncle Sam going to be 
our brother's keeper around the world 
militarily, financially, and now in 
terms of paying for all of this as well? 
That set of questions has not been fo- 
cused on very much, but I believe it is 
the one that is going to come on so 
strongly and the American public is 
going to say, Hold оп. We are happy 
to be à superpower. We are happy to 
commit ourselves to a policy that is in 
our national interest, but we are ex- 
pecting our allies to pay their fair 
Share." And certainly our allies are 
not. 

A final note, Mr. President. If we end 
up with an emergency supplemental of 
$30 billion, which is entirely possible, I 
would remind you that we went 
through a budget debate on the floor of 
the U.S. Senate and on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, which was a 
very, very bloody budget debate, very 
unpleasant, very ugly. We came out of 
that saving about $30 billion. We saved 
about $30 billion going through all of 
that agony. The White House changed 
its economic policy, changed its read- 
my-lips strategy. We made some very 
significant cuts and we saved about $50 
billion going through all of that. 

Most of that savings is washed out by 
the cost of Desert Shield, Mr. Presi- 
dent, unless we can convince our allies 
that they have an obligation, particu- 
larly the Saudis, who have gotten this 
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enormous windfall, and the Kuwaitis 
with these alleged vast resources in 
Western financial resources. Just inter- 
est on that money alone could рау а 
lot of our cost. Where are the Japa- 
nese? Where are the Germans? Those 
are questions that I think our allies 
must be asked. We have to have this 
administration conducting the Amer- 
ican foreign policy to be as aggressive 
in going after those countries as we 
have been generous in giving those 
photo opportunities to President Assad 
and bringing the Communist Chinese 
Government in out of the cold. Those 
questions are going to be а very tough 
part of this debate, but are questions 
that have to be asked, and our con- 
Stituents are going to ask us those 
questions. 

In closing, Mr. President, I again 
want to thank our colleagues who have 
brought the timing of this debate to 
the floor. It is terribly important that 
we do so. It is terribly important that 
we begin to open up the public discus- 
sion on the floor of the U.S. Senate. We 
have had excellent hearings in the 
committees. There are going to be 
more hearings next week in Judiciary, 
more hearings in the Budget Commit- 
tee. We will have a vast amount of in- 
formation. I think the American public 
will be ready for this kind of very im- 
portant debate, and I hope we can 
agree upon а resolution on the Senate 
floor. 

I hope what we come out with, Mr. 
President, is something that we can all 
agree upon. To have some kind of par- 
tisan gain is not to have any kind of a 
goal here. The goal is rather to assure 
that we come out with a unified na- 
tional policy such as we had before the 
President changed it from the original 
three-point plan. We go back to that 
policy. It was successful, it was work- 
ing, and it is one that I think would 
have the support and does have the 
support not only of the Congress but 
the American public. 

Thank you very much, Mr. President. 
I appreciate including that material in 
the RECORD and I yield the floor. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, every 
international crisis produces some pre- 
dictable results, and one of the saddest 
is the spate of handwringing we always 
see here on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate. 

Senators stand up, one by one, and 
compete to see who can come up with 
the longest list of reasons why the 
United States is wrong, why the United 
States should not take any decisive ac- 
tion, why the United States is power- 
less. 

I can remember, not too many 
months ago, when I offered some 
amendments suggesting that Iraq's 
leader, Saddam Hussein, was a pretty 
dangerous character, and maybe we 
should not be subsidizing his tyranny 
and torture with American taxpayer 
dollars. 
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If I wanted to embarrass some of my 
colleagues here, I could dig up the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of that debate, and 
read back some of the statements my 
colleagues made on that occasion. 

I will not do it. 

But let me tell you one thing: That 
does not mitigate in Saddam Hussein's 
favor because, Mr. President, he is not 
а nice guy. I could list а whole lot of 
things that he is—but let me get to the 
bottom line. He is à tyrant and mur- 
derer. And he justly deserves the name 
of the Butcher of Baghdad.“ 

I wish Secretary Baker all the luck 
in the world. But Saddam's flunky, Mr. 
Aziz, is not going to listen to Jim 
Baker's arguments. And even if he 
passes them back to Saddam ver- 
batim—or Secretary Baker himself 
ends up in Baghdad speaking directly 
to Saddam—I do not think it is going 
to make any difference. 

Maybe I am wrong; I hope I am 
wrong. If it can bring peace, without 
our goals achieved, it is worth it. But I 
do not think it is going to happen. 

The man is à tyrant and a murderer. 
He went into Kuwait with his eyes wide 
open and his goals clear. d 

He wants to run the Middle East. He 
wants to control our oil. He wants to 
wipe Israel off the face of the map. 

He saw the road to achieving those 
goals running right through downtown 
Kuwait City and he sent his troops; in 
fact, let us call them what they are, 
not military troops but uniformed ter- 
rorists. He sent them in to achieve 
those clear goals. And he is not going 
to pack up and go home voluntarily, 
certainly not easily. 

I doubt that he is going to pack up 
and go home at all unless we send him 
а clear message. 

Mr. President, it is not George Bush 
who is the bad guy. Some would begin 
to think that is the case when we hear 
the kind of debate that we have been 
subjected to. Let us not lose track of 
the fact it is not George Bush who sent 
troops in murdering, marauding; it is 
Saddam Hussein. 

It is not the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States which is at stake. 

We have used military force а couple 
of hundred times in our history with- 
out a declaration of war and we still 
have а democracy, and we still have а 
constitution. And, thank God, we still 
have our freedom. 

The issue here is not the Constitu- 
tion. The issue is vital, bottom-line, 
long-term, live-or-die American па- 
tional interest. 

Saddam Hussein must be stopped, 
and turned back, and punished. Let us 
quit this handwringing. Let us do what 
we ought to do. Let us not bash Bush; 
let us back him. 

I do agree with some of the hand- 
wringers on one count. I agree that 
Congress should act. Let us get off the 
sidelines, off our duffs, and act. We аге 
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an American Congress. Let us act for 
America. 

Let us vote today, up or down, on à 
resolution endorsing what the U.N. Se- 
curity Council said. Does anyone here 
remember who voted for that resolu- 
tion in the Security Council? Can we 
do less than they did? 

Ethiopia voted for it. Malaysia voted 
for it. Venezuela voted for it. 

Ethiopia is still willing to say to 
Saddam Hussein that you are the bad 
guy and you have to get out of Kuwait, 
and we are prepared to punish him with 
"all necessary means“ unless and until 
he does. 

If Ethiopia has the guts and the com- 
mon sense to say that, it seems to me 
that the U.S. Senate should equally 
have some, but we do not. What gives? 

Yesterday, ABC News released a poll 
that said 70 percent of the American 
people think that the Congress has not 
given the President enough support. To 
me that poll means one thing. Some 
politicians around this town have been 
able to fool 30 percent of the people 
into thinking Congress is doing its job 
the right way. The figure criticizing us 
should not be 70 percent, it should be 
100 percent. 

We are а disgrace. We have hundreds 
of thousands of young men and women 
in Saudi Arabia who may soon be asked 
to risk their lives. I think the 100 of us 
here ought to be willing to risk our 
standing in the next Gallup Poll by 
having the guts to vote. So I say let us 
vote but not on these sideshow hand- 
wringing issues. Let us vote on the real 
issue. Do we back up American policy, 
the American President and, most of 
al, the American men and women 
doing their jobs in Saudi Arabia or do 
we not? 

Let me make two final points. One, 
this is not just an American show, and 
it better not turn into just an Amer- 
ican sacrifice. If anyone, if any country 
makes a nickel of windfall profits from 
а war in which thousands of Americans 
may lose their lives, well I cannot even 
think of a word to describe how tragic 
and disgraceful that would be. Here we 
have the Japanese dangling $3 billion 
in aid in front of Saddam Hussein, say- 
ing if you get out of Kuwait it is yours, 
it is $3 billion. 

In New York we call that bribery, 
and it is not legal. Internationally I 
call it an obscenity. If Japan has $3 bil- 
lion to pony up—and let us face it, that 
represents pocket change in Tokyo 
these days—there is one place, and 
only one place, where that money 
ought to go. It ought to go to support 
Operation Desert Shield, period, end of 
argument. 

West Germany is going to give the 
Soviets multiple billions in aid. Maybe 
they will help the Russians build some 
new highways so their tanks will have 
a smoother ride when they drive into 
the Baltics. Billions into the Kremlin’s 
coffers, billions that ought to go into 
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protecting Germany’s critical есо- 
nomic interest in a stable and secure 
oil supply, billions that ought to go to 
Operation Desert Shield. 

That is just one thing. But the last, 
and most important thing is this. I do 
not want it, and I do not like it, and no 
one does, but the likelihood is that 
there is going to be war. When we get 
to that stage then burden sharing gets 
to be pretty simple to tally up. 

Real burden sharing is going to be 
measured in terms of body bags. When 
the shooting starts you find out who 
your friends are. When the shooting is 
over you remember. I hope we have the 
sense, and I believe we will, to maxi- 
mize our chances to achieve our goals 
while minimizing the loss of American 
life. 

To me that translates into very 
heavy reliance on those areas where we 
have the clear advantage and where 
Saddam has the clear disadvantage. We 
spent billions and billions over the 
years to develop a devastating air war 
capability. If the flag falls, I hope we 
will use it for all it is worth. I am not 
interested in bombing Saddam back to 
the stone age. I am just interested in 
bombing him back into Iraq with the 
smallest possible risk to American 
lives. 

Mr. President, this is the highest 
stakes game we have been in for many, 
many years. Let us treat it that way— 
here in the Senate and over there in 
the Persian Gulf. Let us do it right— 
here in the Senate and over in the Per- 
sian Gulf. Let us make America 
proud—here in the Senate and over in 
the Persian Gulf. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment my friend from New York. He 
has been one of the stalwarts in the 
U.S. Senate since the beginning of this, 
who has tried to remind the Senate 
that in order for a President to carry 
out foreign policy, and for that foreign 
policy to be successful and save the 
lives of Americans, it is necessary that 
we stand together and are unified be- 
hind a strong position. 

Some may say that the Senator is 
rattling sabers on the Senate floor. But 
I think if we want to send a message to 
Saddam Hussein, my message to Sad- 
dam Hussein is: Go home, resign, go 
into exile. This man is a threat to the 
security of the region, and that, in 
turn, is a threat to the security of the 
world. 

I shudder to think of what kind of a 
situation we will be in 3 or 4 or 5 years 
from now if all the hand-wringers have 
their way and Saddam Hussein sur- 
vives, develops nuclear weapons, and 
then starts blackmailing people with 
the threatened use of those nuclear or 
chemical weapons in major cities or 
ports throughout the world. 
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I do not want to see conflict ог com- 
bat any more than the Senator from 
New York does. But our leading, first 
President who spoke on this said: If we 
want peace, prepare for war. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator will yield for a question? 

Mr. SYMMS. I will be happy to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Does the Senator 
from Idaho have any doubt that if Sad- 
dam Hussein were about to go nuclear, 
that Israel would launch а preemptive 
strike to keep that from taking place? 

Mr. SYMMS. You mean go nuclear 
against Israel? I would hope that any 
country that thought that Saddam 
Hussein was going to threaten Israel 
with the use of nuclear weapons would 
take preventive measures to stop them 
from being able to do so. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I share that view. 

Mr. SYMMS. The scenario suggested 
by the Senator from New York would 
probably be the case. I think the ques- 
tion is, Do we want to leave a situation 
where we might trigger а war between 
Arabs and Israel at a later time, that 
could lead into a much more vicious 
war than any we currently face? There 
is à good chance that if the United 
States does use its military air power 
and air superiority in the currently 
pending conflict, it could be а very, 
very quick and decisive action. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator shares this concern? It bothers the 
Senator from New York that, indeed, if 
Saddam Hussein is permitted to keep 
that incredible military capability, his 
chemical weapons, the delivery sys- 
tems, and the emerging nuclear threat, 
that sooner rather than later we will 
face the inevitable conflagration that 
we have worked so assiduously to avoid 
between the superpowers. And that in- 
deed Israel will be forced to take that 
preemptive action, the action she took 
in 1981 when she destroyed the nuclear 
reactor. 

I remember following that action the 
silence on the Senate floor and in the 
Halls of the Congress. There were very 
few who came and stood up and said Is- 
rael did the right thing knocking out 
that reactor. I remember on June 10, 
1981, that morning, I commended Is- 
rael. There were not many other voices 
commending them. As a matter of fact, 
people were saying: My gosh, why did 
they do this? Saddam Hussein was not 
trying to attain any nuclear capability 
for war purposes. 

I just say I have that concern. It is 
apparent that the Senator from Idaho 
Shares the same concern. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from New York, when he 
made that commendation of Israel at 
that point in time, was proven correct 
some years later than Saddam Hussein 
Started using chemical weapons on 
some of his own people that were not 
loyal to the war he was waging against 
Iran. So I think the Senator has proven 
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quite correct in his long-ranging vision 
that saw Saddam Hussein as a threat 
to that region. 

We hear а lot of people talking here, 
and I do not impugn the motives of any 
of my colleagues, but I believe there 
are two points I would like to make 
today. First, President Bush in my 
opinion has used enormous restraint. 
He has had every provocation, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the strongest, most 
powerful, and the best trained military 
on Earth, to exert some use of that 
military force. He has used extreme 
prudence and he should be commended 
for that, in my view. The Senators in 
this body should commend him for his 
prudence. 

He had every reason—our people were 
held hostage, young children in Kuwait 
were brutalized, extreme violence was 
committed, and American lives and 
property were put at risk—President 
Bush has had every reason to use mili- 
tary force. He has the power at his dis- 
posal to be effective with a minimum 
loss of life of our people and a maxi- 
mum deterrent effect on the Iraqis. So 
I think we should give him commenda- 
tion for his prudence in withholding 
use of that power as long as he has. 

Second, I think we should remember 
that however this plays out and how- 
ever it ends—and I hope like all other 
Senators it could be done with a mini- 
mal use of military force or no mili- 
tary force at all—but if it ends up that 
Saddam Hussein and the Iraqi mili- 
tary-industrial complex are still in 
place in the region, even if they leave 
Kuwait, the region will not be stable 
and it will not be safe. 

At a minimum, we need to neutralize 
Saddam Hussein and his military-in- 
dustrial complex. The ideal way to 
have that happen would be to have him 
withdraw from Kuwait when they real- 
ize that they are up against a military 
superior force, that they cannot sur- 
vive it, and then we let the people in 
Iraq take care of the problem, disman- 
tle their war machine, stop their ef- 
forts at manufacturing chemical weap- 
ons, start producing goods for the peo- 
ple. But in the real world it may not 
happen that way. 

The message that this Senate should 
leave was well expressed in the speech 
that our colleague from Wyoming, Sen- 
ator WALLOP, gave right before we ad- 
journed last fall about the reason. He 
argued it would have been healthy for 
the United States and the Congress to 
have been on record early on in support 
of what the President has done. 

I have not seen the President com- 
mitting troops to combat. He as had 
great restraint. I had the opportunity 
to visit Saudi Arabia with the Senator 
from New York and with the distin- 
guished Republican leader and other 
Senators, along with the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee. We 
were briefed then that the air war and 
gaining superiority of the skies totally, 
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including the absolvement of their 
ability to use ground-to-air missiles, 
would only be a matter of days, only 
hours for the air part and days for the 
rest of it. We have used great restraint. 
I think the people of this country and 
of this Congress should give the Presi- 
dent some credit for the restraint he 
has used. 

But I cannot say anything critical of 
the military for getting themselves 
prepared to do whatever it is the Presi- 
dent thinks he might want them to do. 
They have the flexibility now. The 
forces are in place. I believe we can be 
successful if it does have to go to com- 
bat or go to a heavy position, to a posi- 
tion of using military force. 

I just want to, again, compliment my 
friend from New York for his insight, 
his vision, his sense of understanding 
of that region of the world and what is 
happening in the gulf. I think that it is 
important for the American people to 
know that the reason we are there is to 
neutralize Saddam Hussein, his mili- 
tary-industrial complex so that we can 
see peace in that region of the world 
hopefully for many years to come. 

Mr. President, I thank the leaders for 
their indulgence. 

I thank my colleague, and yield the 
floor. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO THE PERSIAN GULF 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during today’s 
morning business, Senators may only 
introduce legislation relating to the 
Persian Gulf and that of the four forms 
of legislation available, the legislation 
must be in the form of a Senate resolu- 
tion; that upon introduction, the Sen- 
ate resolution will be appropriately re- 
ferred to the committee of jurisdiction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


RECORD TO REMAIN OPEN 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the RECORD re- 
main open today until 8 p.m., or until 
the close of today’s session, whichever 
occurs later, for the introduction of 
resolutions relating to the Persian 
Gulf, entered under the previous agree- 
ment, and statements. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
MENT—INTRODUCTION 
AND RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that no bills or fur- 
ther resolutions, other than those per- 
mitted under the previous unanimous- 
consent agreement just agreed to, or 
committee-reported legislation, other 
than those whose introduction and con- 
sideration have been agreed to by the 
majority leader, following consultation 
with the Republican leader, be in order 
prior to January 14; and I further ask 
unanimous consent that beginning 
January 14 and for the remainder of 
the 102d Congress, Senators may be al- 
lowed to bring to the desk bills, joint 
resolutions, concurrent resolutions, 
and simple resolutions for referral to 
appropriate committees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


———— 


SENATE SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of today's session, the Senate 
stand in recess until 10 a.m. on Tues- 
day, January 8; that upon the comple- 
tion of business on that day, the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 10 a.m. on 
Thursday, January 10; that upon the 
completion of business on that day, the 
Senate stand in recess until 10 a.m. on 
Monday, January 14. 

Ifurther ask unanimous consent that 
with the exception of January 14, all of 
the Senate's sessions referred to in this 
consent be pro forma only, unless the 
consent is vitiated by the majority 
leader, after consultation with the Re- 
publican leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


AGREE- 
OF BILLS 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, if I 
might at this moment explain the proc- 
ess and procedure to be followed pursu- 
ant to these several agreements. 

First, as I indicated yesterday and 
earlier today, I have had and have no 
objection to Senators introducing reso- 
lutions relating to the Persian Gulf. 
The proposed consent agreement of 
yesterday, which would have prohib- 
ited that, was in accordance with a 
practice followed from time to time in 
past Congresses and with respect to 
which Senators had received written 
notice over a month ago. 

Had I been aware prior to yesterday's 
session that any Senator wished to in- 
troduce а resolution, I would have, of 
course, been prepared to and would 
have accommodated those Senators. 
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Upon learning during yesterday's ses- 
sion that some Senators wished to in- 
troduce resolutions relating to the Per- 
sian Gulf, we began a process of devel- 
oping these consent agreements 
through consultation with the distin- 
guished Republican leader and several 
of our colleagues. And as а consequence 
now, as we notified Senators during the 
discussion yesterday, Senators will be 
able to introduce Senate resolutions 
relating to the Persian Gulf today 
until 8 p.m. or until the conclusion of 
today's session, whichever occurs later. 

So Senators who were advised yester- 
day of the likelihood of this occurring 
now should be aware that this has been 
agreed to. 

With respect to the other two con- 
sent agreements, they provide that at 
the conclusion of today's session, the 
Senate will recess until next Tuesday 
at 10 a.m. That will be a pro forma ses- 
sion. 

When the Senate completes its busi- 
ness on that day, it will go into recess 
until 10 a.m. on Thursday, January 10. 

This agreement gives me the author- 
ity as majority leader to vitiate the 
pro forma aspect of the proceeding and 
to permit other business to occur fol- 
lowing consultation with the Repub- 
lican leader. 

I now announce that I have consulted 
with the Republican leader and it is my 
intention to exercise that authority to 
permit the swearing in of the newly ap- 
pointed Senator from California, Sen- 
ator SEYMOUR, assuming that all of the 
necessary paperwork has been com- 
pleted in time for such swearing in. 
That would occur next Thursday at or 
about 10 a.m. 

Ialso have advised the distinguished 
Republican leader that in accordance 
with my previous statements, both pri- 
vately and publicly on numerous occa- 
sions, we will review the situation with 
respect to the introduction of further 
resolutions on the Persian Gulf, debat- 
ing and voting thereon, following the 
meeting between Secretary of State 
Baker and the Foreign Minister of Iraq, 
Mr. Aziz, that we now understand will 
occur on Wednesday. 

Therefore, there is at least а possibil- 
ity—and no decision has been made, 
but I merely want to advise Senators of 
what I have privately told the distin- 
guished Republican leader—that we 
would then come into session, that I 
would further use this authority grant- 
ed me to begin formal debate on the 
subject matter of the Persian Gulf, the 
various resolutions, or at least begin 
the process of proceeding to such de- 
bate, on next Thursday at 10 a.m. 

I have not made such a decision, will 
not do so until I have further consulta- 
tion certainly with the distinguished 
Republican leader and with others of 
my colleagues, but I merely want to 
alert Senators that that possibility 
does exist for next Thursday. 
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In addition, under this agreement, we 
will be in regular session on Monday, 
January 14, at 10 a.m., and pursuant to 
this agreement Senators will then be 
allowed to bring to the desk bills, joint 
resolutions, concurrent resolutions, 
and simple resolutions; in other words, 
the process which we had originally in- 
tended as of last fall in planning this 
year’s schedule, the process which we 
had intended to commence on January 
23 will now commence on January 14, 
and we will be in session at that time. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
Republican leader if I have left any- 
thing out or if he has any comment as 
to whether I have correctly stated the 
position as we understand it. 

Mr. DOLE. If the majority leader will 
yield, it has been accurately stated. I 
appreciate if the papers are in order we 
will be able to swear in the newly ap- 
pointed Senator, Senator JOHN SEY- 
MOUR, on Thursday, January 10. 

Is it the understanding of the major- 
ity leader that on January 14, which is 
a Monday, we would be in session Mon- 
day and the balance of that week; is 
that correct? 

Mr. MITCHELL. It is impossible now, 
of course, to foresee what will tran- 
spire between now and then, but that 
certainly appears to be likely, if not 
probable, at this time given the events 
with respect to the Persian Gulf. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the majority lead- 
er. Ithink it is accurate and correct. I 
appreciate his cooperation. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ар- 
preciate the cooperation of the distin- 
guished Republican leader and of our 
other Senate colleagues to permit us to 
proceed. I should add to the distin- 
guished Republican leader that possi- 
bility of being in full session also exists 
with respect to the previous Thursday. 

Mr. DOLE. Good. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Although that 


"would not be bill introduction time, 


that is, we could be in session with re- 
spect to the Persian Gulf situation as 
of 10 a.m. on Thursday. So really we 
are talking about any time between 
Thursday and the following Monday. 
On that, of course, I have not made a 
decision, will not make a decision cer- 
tainly, as I said, until I talk to the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader again and 
we see what happens on Wednesday. 

Mr. President, I thank my coi- 
leagues. I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island has a 5-minute state- 
ment. I have about two or three state- 
ments that will take maybe 20 min- 
utes. I ask that following his state- 
ment I may be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas will be recognized 
after the Senator from Rhode Island, 
without objection. The Senator from 
Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Chair. I thank 
my friend and colleague from Kansas. 
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МО PREMATURE WAR IN THE 
GULF 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, 11 days 
from today the United States could be 
at war. 

January 15 is the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil deadline for Iraq to withdraw from 
Kuwait and the President has made it 
clear that he may use the armed forces 
of the United States anytime after 
January 15 to accomplish the United 
Nations objectives. 

I cannot estimate the cost of such а 
war but I do know that American cas- 
ualties would be in the thousands and 
the material cost would be in the bil- 
lions. In my view, this price is too high 
to be paid at this time. Moreover, there 
is every reason to believe that the cur- 
rent U.N. economic sanctions imposed 
on Iraq will work. Last month our For- 
eign Relations Committee heard testi- 
mony that the sanctions have produced 
& 50 percent drop in Iraq's GNP. This is 
three times the impact of any other 
economic sanctions this century and 18 
times the impact that experts say is 
necessary to accomplish the political 
objectives of the sanctions. 

As a result of sanctions, Iraq cannot 
sell oil and has no source of revenue. It 
can perform no international financial 
transactions. It cannot produce tires 
for its transport. It cannot operate its 
expensive entirely imported industrial 
infrastructure. It cannot replace its 
aircraft, its tanks, its artillery. It can- 
not obtain the parts to keep all this 
equipment functional. It may soon be 
unable to refine aviation fuel and es- 
sential lubricants. Even its currency is 
imported and in the coming months, 
its paper currency will wear out. Sanc- 
tions are running Iraq's economy into 
the ground. 

And even if the sanctions do not 
force Saddam Hussein out of Kuwait, 
they will certainly weaken his military 
capabilities. Before asking our young 
men and women to die for the libera- 
tion of Kuwait, we must at least be 
sure that every possible alternative has 
been tried. So far this has not been the 
case. And, if we must go to war, I want 
to be sure that our men and women 
face the weakest possible Iraqi enemy. 
If we go to war now this will not be the 
case. 

At most, 5,000 Kuwaitis have died 
since the August 2 invasion of that 
country. A war to liberate Kuwait 
would certainly kill many more Ameri- 
cans than this number. And it cer- 
tainly would involve many more Ku- 
waiti deaths than have occurred so far. 
Let us not destroy Kuwait or thou- 
sands of young American lives in a pre- 
mature effort to save Kuwait. 

Saddam Hussein is an evil man. More 
than 2 years ago I compared him to 
Adolf Hitler, an aggressive dictator 
willing to use poison gas on his own 
people. And for more than 2 years I 
helped lead an effort to sanction Iraq 
for its use of poison gas against the 
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Kurds and for its blatant disregard for 
international law. I cannot help but 
point out that my legislative efforts to 
stand up to Iraqi aggression and law- 
breaking were strenuously resisted by 
many of those who are today so eager 
to commit our young men and women 
to battle. 

Iraq is an international menace and 
it must be compelled to withdraw from 
Kuwait. My disagreement with Presi- 
dent Bush is one of tactics not goals. I 
firmly believe that time is on the side 
of economic sanctions, that time is on 
the side of the United Nations, that 
time is on the side of the United 
States. And I desperately want to give 
our young men and women in the Per- 
sian Gulf all the time they need. 

In conclusion, I wish Secretary Baker 
success in his mission abroad this com- 
ing week. I know how hard he has tried 
to bring this whole affair to a success- 
ful conclusion and pray that peace will 
be preserved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Rhode Island question 
the presence of a quorum? 

Mr. PELL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSE RULES CHANGE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, very brief- 
ly, just to call attention to what hap- 
pened on the House side yesterday— 
normally we do not call attention to 
what happens on the House side, but I 
think it is important, for some of us, in 
effect, who had sweat and blood on the 
budget agreement last year thought we 
had an agreement passed by a biparti- 
san majority in both bodies. It was 
rather frustrating to see that the 
House Democrats made their first 
move to dismantle the spending re- 
straints that are in the package. The 
budget agreement clearly and deci- 
sively makes the Office of Management 
and Budget the official scorekeeper. 
The majority party in the House has 
decided that the Congressional Budget 
Office alone should keep tabs on con- 
gressional spending. It seems to me 
that is like putting the inmates in 
charge of the institution. 

One of the biggest breakthroughs of 
the budget agreement—and many of us 
said that is why we could vote for it— 
was we would finally have spending re- 
straint, and pay as you go. If you could 
not pay for the program, you were not 
going to have a program. A lot of us 
took a lot of heat, a lot of criticism for 
tax increases and other things in the 
budget. We said, well, it is worth it be- 
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cause we will have some discipline 
when it comes to entitlement programs 
or new spending programs. If we give 
such a program an increase, we have to 
find some offsets so far as the cost is 
concerned. If the expenses cannot be 
covered, cuts in other entitlement pro- 
grams became mandatory, and there 
would be а process called а 
"minisequester.'' 

According to the budget agreement, 
we all voted on it. Many of the Demo- 
crats in the House who voted on it yes- 
terday voted to change the rules, which 
seems to be rather inconsistent at best. 
But now we are trying to turn this pay- 
as-you-go process upside down because 
now we give the scorekeeping job to 
the Congressional Budget Office, which 
is under the control of the Democrats. 
What they will do is give some rosy 
scenarios and underestimate the costs, 
and it seems to me that we are right 
back where we started. 

I must say it just seems almost 
unreal that this would happen 3 
months after the budget agreement, 
and, as one who spent months working 
on the budget agreement, it seems to 
me at best it is an act of bad faith. I 
think it is fair to say that we will do 
all we can to prevent any changes 
being made in the U.S. Senate. 

The President has vowed to veto any 
legislation containing Congressional 
Budget Office or Joint Tax Committee 
cost estimates. 

I hope that my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle who voted for 
the budget agreement, who voted for 
spending restraints, who voted for pay 
as you go, will help block this shameful 
and underhanded move to rewrite the 
budget agreement. 

Mr. President, I know my colleague, 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. DOMENICI], who was large- 
ly responsible for some of the key pro- 
visions in the budget agreement and, 
because of his credibility and his work, 
led many of us to support the final 
package, is on the floor. I would be 
happy to either yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico or 
yield the floor. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Republican 
leader and my good friend. I do not 
need him to yield the floor for long. 

Ijust want to indicate that I concur 
wholeheartedly with what he has just 
said, and I would like to put in the 
RECORD а letter which I mailed on De- 
cember 27 to all of the leaders, both 
Democratic and Republican, in this 
body and in the body next door regard- 
ing this issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that letter 
be made а part of the RECORD as if 
read. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET, 
Washington, DC, December 27, 1990. 
Hon. GEORGE J. MITCHELL, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. LEADER: The House Democratic 
Caucus recently approved a rule that will be 
considered by the full House next week. This 
rule signficantly undermines this fall's 
Budget Agreement. While this would be a 
rule of the House, it holds important impli- 
cations forthe work of the Senate and the 
recently concluded Budget Agreement. 

I object strenuously to the adoption of this 
House rule. 

The House Democratic Caucus rule would 
require that all direct spending and revenue 
legislation considered in the House of Rep- 
resentatives include as a statement of law 
the Congressional Budget Office cost esti- 
mate of that legislation. Since all revenue 
legislation must originate in the House—and 
since revenue legislation would normally be 
used for pay-as-you-go legislation—this rule 
would directly influence any pay-as-you-go 
legislation considered in the Senate. 

This issue was discussed and debated at 
great length during the conference on the 
Budget Agreement. I was directly involved in 
those discussions. It was fully recognized by 
the conferees that in order to make the cat- 
egorical sequester process work constitu- 
tionally, the final authority of costing legis- 
lation must lie with the Executive Branch. 
You will recall that this issue was addressed 
in the 1986 Supreme Court’s ruling in 
Bowsher v. Synar. 

The conferees were well aware of the argu- 
ments that the Executive Branch might 
abuse this power, although this power has 
existed since the 1986 Supreme Court's deci- 
sion. The conference report directly spoke to 
the issue: 

The conferees urge the Congress to scruti- 
nize the scorekeeping of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget as that Office imple- 
ments the procedures under thís conference 
agreement. The conferees considered proce- 
dures under which Congress would enact into 
law Congressional Budget Office cost esti- 
mates as part of any spending legislation. 
Should the Office of Management and Budget 
&buse its scorekeeping power, the conferees 
believe that the Congress should adopt such 
procedures at that time" (H.R. Report 101- 
964, p. 1172). 

In addition to recognizing the issue, the 
Budget Agreement put in place various pro- 
cedures that require both CBO and OMB cost 
estimates to be produced in conformance 
with scorekeeping guidelines determined in 
consultation among the two Budget Commit- 
tees, the CBO, and OMB. Further, within five 
calendar days after the enactment of any di- 
rect spending or revenue legislation, the 
OMB must transmit to the House and Senate 
& report containing the CBO cost estimate, 
the OMB cost estimate, and an explanation 
of any differences. 

But overriding this is the fact that the 
House Rule undermines the credibility of the 
entire Budget Agreement. I need not tell you 
the hours spent in reaching that agreement. 
In the end, compromises were made on both 
sides. This House Rule is a serious breach of 
the Budget Agreement—and a negative re- 
flection on our ability to govern. 

Since I feel so strongly about this issue, I 
am informing you and the Republican Leader 
that should the House Rule be adopted—and 
legislation is then presented to the Senate 
with this directed scorekeeping—I will be 
compelled to raise a point of order, pursuant 
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to section 306 of the Congressional Budget 
Act, against any legislation that includes di- 
rected scorekeeping. Section 306 specifically 
precludes the consideration of legislation 
dealing with any matter that is within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Budget. 
Scorekeeping procedures are directly within 
the jurisdiction of the Budget Committee. 

I am looking forward to working with you 
and the Republican Leader during the new 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 
PETE V. DOMENICI, 
U.S. Senator. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I pre- 
dicted in that letter that the Demo- 
crats in the House, by caucus and by 
rule change, would undermine a signifi- 
cant portion of the bipartisan budget 
agreement, an agreement in law that 
said the Congress would not conduct 
the business of budgeting for new di- 
rect spending and revenue legislation 
this way. I said they would do it be- 
cause it serves their purpose to have 
the Congressional Budget Office do the 
work rather than the agreed-upon Of- 
fice of Management and Budget. Sure 
enough, the House adopted such a rule. 
They did not even change the law. 
They did not even change the agree- 
ment. They just changed their internal 
rules. 

Everyone should know that this ac- 
tion violates the spirit of one of the 
most significant understandings of the 
budget agreement—the pay-as-you-go 
principle. Hopefully, this provision will 
go nowhere because it still] has to be 
considered by the Senate. I can guaran- 
tee you, if someone else does not, this 
Senator will raise а point of order 
against such legislation. Then the pro- 
ponents will have to get 60 votes rather 
than a simple majority of Senators to 
approve this kind of maneuvering. 

Second, such legislation would have 
to be signed by the President. I hope 
that just on principle alone he will 
veto any new program that is allegedly 
paid for by new taxes scored by the 
Congressional Budget Office instead of 
the Office of Management and Budget 
as required in the budget agreement. 
We just cannot go through months of 
negotiating and then have one body, 
one group, the Democrats in the House, 
decide, We will do it our way, and not 
the way we agreed upon.“ 

The December 27 letter that was 
made a part of the RECORD outlines the 
Serious ramifications of the House ac- 
tion for the bipartisan budget agree- 
ment. 

Mr. President, pay as you go is a bril- 
liant concept. It simply means that if 
the Congress is going to have a new 
program of an entitlement nature for 
the people of this country, it must pay 
for it. It is а pretty good concept. I 
think the American people support it. 
Congress said let us pay for such new 
Spending requirements. If we do not 
pay for it, we said, let us cut programs 
automatically through what we call а 
minisequester to offset these new 
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costs. That is what this issue is about. 
A minisequester would cut everything 
a little bit to pay for new programs if 
Congress does not do what it commit- 
ted to do. The House, however, would 
like а new method of scoring, a new 
method of deciding whether they have 
complied with the pay-as-you-go re- 
quirement or not. 

I thank the distinguished Republican 
leader for raising the issue and for 
yielding to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico so that I, too, might warn the Sen- 
ate that this may be the first step in 
unraveling an unprecedented 5-уеаг 
deficit reduction package. There are 
many other good provisions left in the 
budget agreement. Maybe the House 
will try to do away with them one at à 
time. This is the first step, the first 
provision done away with unilaterally 
by one party through a change in the 
House rules, to alter the budget agree- 
ment. 

I thank the Republican leader, and I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank the 
Presiding Officer. I thank also the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
for his usual clarity and, I think, firm 
statement on what is or what will be 
the approach in the U.S. Senate. 


TRAGEDY IN EL SALVADOR 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, we are 
hearing a little bit about the tragedy 
in El Salvador. I guess most eyes are 
focused on the gulf crisis. We forget 
sometimes, at our own peril, that the 
rest of the world continues to turn, 
sometimes with tragic results. 

Yesterday, three American military 
personnel died in El Salvador when 
their helicopter was shot down by 
FMLN rebels. There is no dispute about 
that. The FMLN proudly claims credit 
for the death of these three Americans. 
There is, moreover, some very disturb- 
ing evidence that as terrible as these 
deaths are, in any case we might be 
dealing here not with a tragic act of 
war but a deliberate case of murder. 

For there is some evidence, still 
being investigated by both American 
and Salvadoran authorities, that at 
least two of the three Americans were 
alive after their helicopter crashed— 
but were subsequently executed by 
FMLN gunmen. 

Mr. President, let us wait for the re- 
sults of that investigation before we 
make up our minds about what really 
happened. But let us now face, and deal 
with, some clear facts. 

Last year, the Congress of the United 
States, because it wanted peace, gam- 
bled on the good intentions of the 
FMLN. I happened to believe then that 
it was a lousy gamble. 

In light of what happened since, I 
now know it was. Anyone who looks at 
the facts must know that, too. 

Last November, sadly, we all heard 
speech after speech on the Senate floor, 
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criticizing the government of President 
Cristiani and the Salvadoran mili- 
tary—and totally ignoring the real 
source of the violence and turmoil in 
El Salvador, the FMLN. 

Last November, we heard one request 
after another to give the FMLN а 
chance to demonstrate its intentions; 
to use the term then heard so often, to 
“Give peace a chance.“ 

It might be instructive for all of us 
to take some time to review the record 
of that particular debate. But the bot- 
tom line is: Last November, we held 
out every incentive we could for peace 
in El Salvador—even at the cost of 
punishing our ally, the democratically 
elected Government of that country. 
We gave both sides а chance to show 
their true stripes. 

Last November, a few weeks later, 
the FMLN did. It launched а massive 
and bloody offensive. Hundreds were 
killed, and thousands wounded. 

Mr. President, this week, the Presi- 
dent must decide, under the terms of 
the legislation we passed, whether he 
Should release the balance of the mili- 
tary aid for El Salvador we withheld, 
as an incentive for peace. That act— 
punishing the Cristiani regime, and im- 
plicitly rewarding the Communist 
rebels—turned out to be not an incen- 
tive for peace, but a green light for 
FMLN treachery and aggression. 

Mr. President, I hope the President 
does decide to release the balance of 
the Salvadoran aid, not because we 
want to encourage more violence, but 
because failure to do so under the trag- 
ic circumstances that prevail may 
again, inadvertently, send just the 
wrong kind of signal, with just the 
wrong kind of result. Not peace and 
justice; but violence and treachery. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have а 
certain sympathy for both sides in the 
Spirited discussion which took place on 
the Senate floor yesterday. I strongly 
supported the effort of the majority 
leader to establish some realistic 
guidelines on how we proceed to debate 
and vote on the critical issues of the 
Persian Gulf. 

These are critical days—days іп 
which events and decisions could 
produce a peaceful resolution of the 
gulf crisis, or could propel us into war. 

Let us just stop and think for a mo- 
ment. The President, just yesterday, 
made one more proposal for a peaceful 
resolution—proposing that Secretary 
Baker and Iraqi Foreign Minister Aziz 
meet. 

Happily, the Iraqis have today re- 
sponded positively, and a Baker-Aziz 
meeting will take place next Wednes- 
day. No one knows what, if anything, 
those talks can accomplish. But do we 
not have a responsibility to wait and 
see? Do we not have a responsibility to 
give Secretary Baker a chance to de- 
liver his message to Aziz, or to Sad- 
dam, or whoever—without having that 
message distorted, or drowned out by 
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the conflicting voices of a hundred 
Senators, here on the floor? 

“Give peace a сһапсе” has achieved 
cliche status. But it has real, concrete 
meaning in this situation. 

Let us give the President’s peace ini- 
tiative a chance. Let us not inadvert- 
ently compromise, or kill it, by engag- 
ing in a bitter and divisive debate 
that—for all its good intentions—will 
almost certainly be misunderstood by 
Saddam. 

We can debate all we want to about 
our constitutional rights and powers 
and responsibility—but is it not also 
our responsibility—as Senators and as 
Americans—to act responsibly by giv- 
ing this last, best hope for peace a 
chance? 

Having said all that, though, let me 
say again: I am also sympathetic to the 
frustration that is being expressed that 
the Congress is not doing its job. For 
months, we have been standing on the 
sidelines, making all kinds of speech- 
es—but taking no responsibility and 
not casting a single vote. Congress has 
not voted yet on anything with ref- 
erence to the Persian Gulf. 

Yesterday, an ABC-Newsweek poll in- 
dicated that 70 percent of the American 
people believe the Congress has failed 
to provide adequate support for the 
President. I will bet that number goes 
even higher in the next few days and 
weeks. 

The American people are dead right. 

While the President has been provid- 
ing the leadership a Commander in 
Chief must provide; while our young 
men and women have been sweating it 
out in the sands of Saudi Arabia; while 
even the United Nations has mustered 
the will to take strong and decisive ac- 
tion—Congress has been AWOL. 

The American people do not like 
that. And they are dead right. 

I have been hammering away at this 
point for weeks. Throughout November 
and December, I called for a special 
session—just so Congress could debate, 
and if necessary vote, in those days 
when our policy was being formulated. 
I felt then, and I feel now—we have a 
responsibility to do тоге than 
cheerlead, or second-guess, or wring 
our hands. 

We get a salary from the taxpayers 
to do a real job. This is a democracy, 
and we do have differences of opinion 
on exactly what the proper constitu- 
tional role of the Senate is. But I do 
not think that any Senator believes we 
have been elected, and are being paid, 
just to make speeches. 

We are here to do a job; when nec- 
essary, to stand up and be counted; to 
take responsibility. So, again, while I 
suspect I disagree in substance almost 
totally with the Senator from Iowa and 
the Senator from Washington, I share, 
to some degree, the frustration they 
displayed yesterday. 

And I also believe that we are pro- 
ceeding from the same basic motive— 
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not only I, and the Senators from Iowa 
and Washington; but all of us in the 
Senate. 

We do not want war. We want peace. 

You cannot look into the faces of 
those young Americans—men and 
women—in Saudi Arabia, without 
thinking about the personal dangers 
and challenges each of them will face; 
without thinking about their fami- 
lies—their fathers and mothers, their 
spouses, their young children; without 
imaging their fears and anguish. 

We all want peace. 

Our disagreement—and it is а real 
and sincere one—is how do we mini- 
mize the chances for war? How do we 
maximize the chances for peace? 

In my view, there is only one chance 
to achieve a peaceful resolution. Some- 
how—somehow soon—we must con- 
vince Saddam Hussein that he will not 
succeed, he will not achieve any re- 
ward, for his aggression. We must 
somehow deliver to him, loud and 
clear, the message that the United 
States and the world will not toler- 
ate—it is not rhetoric, or a bluff—his 
continued savage subjugation of a sov- 
ereign nation, which directly threatens 
vital American interests. 

That bottom line is not a matter for 
compromise, or negotiation. He will be 
thrown out of Kuwait; American vital 
interests will be protected—one way or 
another. 

He must get that message, and he 
must believe it is credible. 

Secretary Baker will try to deliver 
that message next Wednesday in Gene- 
va, and we all hope and pray that he 
will succeed. 

But the record to date strongly sug- 
gests that, if Saddam Hussein has any 
doubt, if he has any straws to grasp, if 
he perceives any wiggle room, he is 
just not going to give in. 

I do not make predictions, but I 
would hazard a guess if he does not 
give in on this basic point there is 
going to be a war. People are going to 
be killed. They are going to be Ameri- 
cans, and there are going to be others. 

We are getting very close to an 
endgame. We cannot turn the screws 
any tighter on sanctions. Frankly, over 
time, the leaks in the economic embar- 
go now in place are going to turn into 
gushers. 

We cannot realistically expect any 
more international and U.N. support 
than the extraordinary display of unity 
which we have already amassed. Oh, we 
will have differences on burden sharing 
but, as I said yesterday at a meeting, if 
we are concerned about burden sharing 
when it comes to dollars, what will we 
say if there is a war and how many 
Americans are killed and how many 
Egyptians and how many were wound- 
ed and how many Saudis and how many 
others? 

There really is not any basis to be- 
lieve that the sanctions, or anything 
else, will erode Saddam's military ca- 
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pabilities, ог make him an easier tar- 
get, any time in the near future. Again, 
I do not have much reliance on polls 
conducted but this same ABC-Washing- 
ton Post poll shows that now 25 percent 
of the American people said we ought 
to go right now; 57 additional percent 
said we ought to maybe wait a month. 
That is 82 percent of Americans polled 
said give him 30 days, no more. So 
those who are advocating sanctions of 1 
year, 18 months, they just missed out 
altogether. They have to know we are 
not going to have a coalition in 18 
months. We are not going to have any 
support in 18 months. 

Every day that we wait Saddam Hus- 
sein digs in deeper. Every day he has 
the capacity to build up his forces even 
more. And we must face up to the bot- 
tom line truth. Once we get to the 
point where we have our forces in place 
а chilling fact settles in. Every дау 
thereafter that we wait, Saddam Hus- 
sein's capacity to kill and maim more 
and more American troops grows. 
There is no doubt about it. Every day 
we wait after that point our casualty 
list probably grows. 

We have waited more than 5 months. 
Does any Senator want to stand up and 
make the case that Saddam Hussein’s 
capacity to kill American soldiers or 
terrorize Americans around the world 
has decreased one iota in all those 5 
months or 150 days? Does anybody 
want to make that claim that somehow 
we are better off? That he is not better 
prepared That he is not dug in more 
deeply? Can anyone give a compelling 
reason backed up by real facts that his 
capacity for death and destruction is 
going to deteriorate in the weeks and 
months ahead? 

What is it going to be? Everything 
and everybody is in place. To send the 
right message to Saddam Hussein the 
strong stand of our President, our 
Armed Forces, the sanctions and un- 
precedented action, and now the Baker- 
Aziz talks, everything and everybody is 
in place, I should say, except the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Maybe it is too late to avoid war. I 
hope not. But candidly I am not cer- 
tain. But I am certain of this: If we do 
have a war, it is not because George 
Bush, or the United States, or the 
United Nations did not try hard enough 
to avoid one. It is not because our side, 
and our side happens to include prac- 
tically everyone in the world except 
Saddam Hussein, it is not because our 
side did not show enough patience. 

It is for one of two reasons: that Sad- 
dam Hussein was going to have ''his" 
war regardless of what anybody did, 
Congress, President, anybody else, 
United Nations, or because he some- 
how, despite everything, has failed to 
get the message of American unity, re- 
solve, and strength. 

I cannot guarantee, and no one can 
guarantee, that a strong expression of 
congressional support for the U.N. ac- 
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tion to date, for President Bush, and 
most of all our troops in the gulf will 
succeed in penetrating Saddam's obvi- 
ously rather dense cranium. 

But do not we have the responsibility 
to at least try? 

The Iraqis now try to make the case 
that, in a meeting with the American 
Ambassador just before their invasion, 
they got the idea America would not 
"take sides“ in an Iraqi-Kuwaiti dis- 
pute. 

I happen to believe it is a pretty 
bogus argument, but it is a case they 
are trying to make. And without sug- 
gesting for a moment that there is 
credibility in the proposition that they 
somehow perceived a green light," 
how do we know for certain exactly 
what messages they do take from what 
we do? And does it not make sense, in 
this critical period, to be especially 
prudent and judicious in all our actions 
and words? 

Someone in our 8-407 briefing yester- 
day asked Secretary Baker a very good 
question. The question was: “Ном do 
we really know how Saddam reacts to 
what is going on, either in the gulf, 
back here, or anywhere else? How good 
is our intelligence?" 

I am certainly not going to detail the 
Secretary's answer, but I can assure 
you of this: No one can be certain ex- 
actly what information Saddam re- 
ceives or how his thought processes 
work. 

But there is strong evidence that he 
pays an extraordinary amount of at- 
tention to what is going on in this city, 
and in this building, and in this Cham- 
ber, and in the other Chamber, known 
as the House of Representatives. 

Does anyone here want to wake up 
tomorrow and find in some postmortem 
on а war that some well-intentioned 
action or complaint here in the Senate 
has been totally misunderstood in 
Baghdad and has given Saddam the 
idea he could drag things on a bit 
longer? 

That does not mean we do or say 
nothing. It does mean that just as 
President Bush has gone the extra mile 
in our dealings with Iraq, we should go 
the extra mile to assure we do not send 
the wrong message to Saddam Hussein. 

And if at all possible, it does mean 
we should join the President and the 
rest of the civilized world in sending 
the right message to Saddam. 

That is the best way to maximize the 
chances for peace. That is the best way 
to minimize the chances of war. And 
that is the best way to meet our re- 
sponsibility, both to the Constitution 
and to the young men and women who 
now stand watching and waiting in the 
sands of Saudi Arabia. 

So I would say to my colleagues on 
both sides, this is а very difficult ques- 
tion for all of us. Many of us had com- 
bat experience. Many of us have been 
in World War II, or Korea, or Vietnam. 
We know what happens, and we know 
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there are losses. We know that there 
are casualties. We do not want that to 
happen again, not to one American. 

I would hope we could find some way, 
some way, and I am pleased to say that 
the majority leader and I are working 
with others trying to figure out maybe 
there is some consensus resolution we 
could pass so that nobody misunder- 
stands that we are united. There is not 
а single Senator who, as I understand 
it, has any quarrel with the objectives 
stated by the President. We may have 
a different way to achieve those objec- 
tives. Some may prefer sanctions. 
Some may prefer to wait a month, or 6 
months, or а year. Others may want to 
use force immediately. 

But I think we understand that what 
we really want, and what President 
Bush wants, and he reiterated it as re- 
cently as а couple hours ago to me per- 
sonally, is to find а peaceful resolution. 

As he said yesterday in a meeting 
with a number of us who were present 
on the floor, he would like to have our 
help. He would like to have Congress go 
on record supporting the concept, or at 
least the concept of the U.N. resolu- 
tion, which would authorize the use of 
force if necessary unless there is com- 
plete withdrawal from Kuwait. 

I have been outspoken, and I have 
made statements I assume that maybe 
did not please the White House, but 
this is too important, as far as I am 
concerned, to try and please anyone ex- 
cept our conscience, the people we rep- 
resent, and the young men and women 
in our States and other States who are 
loading up and headed off and are al- 
ready on the sands of Saudi Arabia. 

The more I think, and it seems to 
this Senator that there may be a feel- 
ing on President Saddam  Hussein's 
part that we are not united. We are 
united. Our purposes are the same. We 
agree with the objectives. We are a 
democratic country. So we are going to 
have our differences. Some may be par- 
tisan. There is nothing wrong with 
that. But he should understand that 
statements may be made on the Senate 
floor, off the Senate floor, somewhere 
in the public way, that may reflect 
that person's view at the moment but 
has no bearing on what I believe is the 
overall unity in the United States of 
America. 

I just urge my colleagues, and there 
may be others who have better ideas, I 
would urge my colleagues, or challenge 
my colleagues, let us find some way 
this next week. 

You know the 15th is coming very 
soon. I think we are a little mixed up. 
We should have been debating in No- 
vember and December. We ought to be 
maybe quiet this next week when Sec- 
retary Baker is meeting with Aziz, but 
that is history. But maybe we can find 
& consensus that a substantial major- 
ity on both sides of the aisle who sup- 
port that would send precisely the 
right message that would support the 
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President's intentions and what he 
hopes will be a peaceful resolution of 
this Gulf crisis. 

I know that efforts are underway by 
some to do that. Efforts are underway 
in the other body to find some consen- 
sus. Maybe it cannot be done. Maybe 
some, frankly, want to take issue with 
the President. It is not unparalleled. 

I have been reading a little history 
on U.N. resolutions and the War Pow- 
ers Act. In 1950, the tables were turned. 
We had a Democratic President and a 
Republican Senate. And Republicans 
were giving Truman a hard time. So 
nothing thas really changed. We were 
the ones making the arguments then 
about the U.N. charter and constitu- 
tional rights and prerogatives and the 
power to declare war. But President 
Truman did not listen. He committed 
troops, and then he consulted. 

While we may have a very difficult 
choice, so does the President of the 
United States. There are many here 
who say Well, we do not care if he 
uses force. We want him to come up 
here first and get our approval." The 
more I think about that, the more I do 
not understand it. Unless it is going to 
be open ended, and I do not think many 
in this body want to give any President 
any open-ended authority. 

I voted from the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution. I have been here that long. I 
know how it was distorted. And, I 
might add, I offered the repeal of the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution as a Member 
of the Senate; I think a freshman Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

But how do we couch language which 
in effect supports the President and 
still satisfies many of those in Con- 
gress and many of those in the Senate 
who would say before any force is used 
the President will come to us for au- 
thority? And is a declaration of war 
what we want in this purpose? Is it 
something less? 

There are à lot of reasons, maybe 
other than legal reasons, you might 
want to think about that for awhile. 

But in effect we say that if the Presi- 
dent says well, we are going to have to 
use force, and he comes to Congress 
and says “I am going to have to use 
force. I need your approval." Do we not 
tip off Saddam Hussein to get ready we 
are going to attack? What happens to 
the element of surprise? And how many 
more Americans do we lose, how many 
more wounded; and how many more 
Egyptians and Saudis and other allies, 
British and French and others? 

So, yes, we have a very difficult 
choice. But so does the President of the 
United States. And there are enough 
good minds in the U.S. Senate on both 
sides of the aisle that I would hope 
that by the time January 14 rolled 
around, which, according to the major- 
ity leader's unanimous-consent request 
just received, we will be back in ses- 
sion, and maybe by that date we could 
agree on а resolution and vote on it 
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that date, the day before the 15th. 
What a message that would be to Sad- 
dam Hussein. If we cannot agree, then 
we will have our debate, as we should 
have. 

So again I will say, in conclusion, if 
any of my colleagues have any brilliant 
ideas—and I am certain there are some 
around—maybe we can all sort of work 
together in an effort to protect our 
rights and our responsibilities and at 
the same time make certain Saddam 
Hussein understands that we are uni- 
fied in purpose and that we support the 
efforts of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I congratu- 
late the Senator from Kansas on a won- 
derful speech, which I appreciated. 
There is a need for new ideas. 

One thought that has gone through 
my mind is if we ought to ask the Sec- 
retary General for his good offices, be- 
cause at this point we are pursuing 
U.N. resolutions and we have not really 
had a hearing or had much communica- 
tion with him. I believe he tried in Au- 
gust but was frustrated. I hope maybe 
out of this exchange the thought would 
occur that we should not only accept 
his good offices but ask him for them. 
I believe this conversation would be 
helpful. 

Mr. DOLE. If the Senator will yield, 
I recall yesterday the Senator from 
Rhode Island raising that with the 
President. I do not know whether it is 
а direct result or not, but I think the 
President is going to be meeting to- 
morrow with the Secretary General of 
the United Nations, so I think it has al- 
ready taken root. 

Mr. PELL. I believe that has oc- 
curred. But I do not think the thought 
has occurred that we ought to not be 
bashful but should ask him for his good 
offices because he may not want to do 
it at this time. 

Mr. DOLE. But it was a U.N. resolu- 
tion, so he might have a responsibility. 

Mr. PELL. Exactly. I hope he is con- 
scious of that responsibility. 

Ithank the Senator. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate the distinguished Re- 
publican leader. I have had the privi- 
lege of working with him for some time 
on this issue and of having joined with 
him and others for three consecutive 
consultative meetings with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I have wit- 
nessed first hand the leadership and ad- 
vice that he has given the President; 
indeed all those critical meetings have 
been constructive exchanges of views. 

We are fortunate, not only in the 
U.S. Senate, but fortunate in the Unit- 
ed States of America to have men with 
the qualifications of ROBERT DOLE 
whose experience with military affairs 
stretches all the way back to World 
War II when he shared, first hand, con- 
ditions on the battlefield, and the risks 
and sacrifices of those who participate 
in conflict. And indeed we are fortu- 
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nate the President of the United States 
likewise has experienced firsthand con- 
flict. He knows the meaning of the loss 
of life. It is that experience that must 
be brought to bear on the crisis in the 
gulf where we are asking today men 
and women of the Armed Forces to face 
those same risks that previous genera- 
tions of Americans have willingly and 
courageously shown, as we have de- 
fended freedom not only for this coun- 
try but for our allies. 

This indeed is а complex issue and 
one which I am confident this body will 
at some time address and address with 
great care. I think yesterday the deci- 
sion by the majority leader and others 
that the debate on the gulf should be 
deferred until such time as the Sec- 
retary of State returns is a correct one. 
The majority leader yesterday dis- 
played the tough, determined leader- 
ship we will need to search out a con- 
structive, hopefully supportive, role for 
this body. This body had an oppor- 
tunity, following the U.N. resolution, 
to consider a special session. This Sen- 
ator aligned himself with Senator DOLE 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
LUGAR] at that time publicly stating 
that we believed it was the proper time 
for consideration by Congress of the 
gulf issues. But, as Senator DOLE said, 
that is history. But history is a teach- 
er. And now we have to call on all 
those lessons of previous conflicts as 
we face a complex situation, unlike 
any other, facing our President and all 
Americans. 

I am hopeful that our President, 
working with the other leaders of this 
world, can solve this situation without 
conflict. But I commend our President 
for putting in place a very credible de- 
terrent against further aggression and 
& credible military force and diplo- 
matic effort to back up the U.N. resolu- 
tions. 

Ithank the Chair. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to speak only briefly today be- 
cause I believe, as the distinguished 
Republican leader has commented ear- 
lier, that it is very important to exam- 
ine carefully the results of the meeting 
between Secretary of State Baker and 
Iraqi Foreign Minister Aziz, which will 
occur on Wednesday. Today's debate 
has been important as the start of Sen- 
ate consideration of the issues related 
to the crisis in the Persian Gulf. 

I will comment only on the constitu- 
tional issue of war powers. I would sug- 
gest that it is imperative that the Con- 
gress of the United States express it- 
self, either yes or no, on support for 
the President's use of force in the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

The constitutional balance is a very 
delicate one. On the one hand, the Con- 
gress has the sole authority to declare 
war. Contrast this with the President's 
authority as Commander in Chief. The 
President has occasion to act on his 
own in cases of emergency, but on the 
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matter at hand there has been ade- 
quate notice to the Congress as to the 
factual context. So if the Congress is to 
remain silent in this particular in- 
Stance, it seems to this Senator that 
we would significantly erode, if not vir- 
tually eliminate, our constitutional 
authority and responsibility under the 
war powers clause of the Constitution. 

Beyond the constitutional issue, in à 
representative democracy, it seems to 
this Senator that we have the respon- 
sibility to speak out. Each has been іп 
contact with our constitutents in a va- 
riety of settings—open-house town 
meetings, speaking at high schools, 
and talking to people at all levels of 
our society. 

It seems that we are on a course now 
where there will be adequate oppor- 
tunity to take up the issues of the Per- 
sian gulf on the merits. The hour is 
late. It is past 5 o’clock on a Friday 
afternoon and there are other Senators 
who wish to express themselves, so I 
shall limit my comments to the con- 
stitutional implications. 

I thank the Chair and yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, the majority whip, 
is recognized. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I do appreciate the 
way that was handled by my friend 
from Pennsylvania. He has kept his 
word with me for 10 years. And I think 
that is a remarkable record. He said 3 
minutes, and I believed him, and it was 
so. The Senator from Pennsylvania is a 
man I greatly admire and enjoy. He is 
а man who has followed this issue, 
sometimes to his own personal det- 
riment. I found out what that was like, 
too, when I visited in April with Sad- 
dam Hussein, and also with Foreign 
Minister Aziz. 

It was a very interesting discussion 
in Mosul, Iraq, in April of last year. We 
had a delegation of five, including our 
fine Republican.leader, BOB DOLE; Sen- 
ator MCCLURE, our absent brother from 
Idaho; my friend FRANK MURKOWSKI; 
and my friend from Ohio, Senator 
METZENBAUM. 

It was, as you might imagine, a very 
interesting 3% hours with Saddam Hus- 
sein, and also a long visit with the For- 
eign Minister. We also traveled to 
Syria where we visited with President 
Assad. Very fascinating things were 
said there which later came swiftly to 
fruition, specifically the invasion of 
Kuwait, and then the United States 
response and the U.N. response in Au- 
gust. 

I have listened to the spirited com- 
ments and the activity yesterday as 
our majority leader attempted to go 
forward with the business of the Sen- 
ate. I can understand fully the inten- 
sity of my friend from Iowa, TOM HAR- 
KIN, and my friend from Washington, 
BROCK ADAMS. These two people have 
spoken on this issue for many, many 
months. And they feel very strongly 
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about these issues of constitutional 
law and the War Powers Act. 

But itis my thought that that is not 
what is at issue here. The issue I think 
we should deal with is the issue of the 
United Nations and the resolutions 
passed there. It seems to me that is 
being lost somewhat in this process. 

Let me say first that I think the 
joint leadership of the House and Sen- 
ate, Democrat and Republican alike, 
has done a superb job in trying to han- 
dle the congressional aspects of the 
issue that was precipitated when we 
were out of session, and involved in an 
election year. I happened to be in the 
election as а candidate, as was the oc- 
cupant of the chair, and we know, I 
think, the feeling of the people of our 
States as they talked about this issue 
in October and early November while 
we were seeking their favor. 

It is а difficult enough thing. It is 
filled with a mixture of patriotism, 
fear, anguish of Vietnam, pain, pride, 
humanity, reticence—it is a great con- 
flict and one of the toughest things 
that I have every been involved in in 25 
years of public life. But I think that 
the President, President George Bush, 
has done a superb job of handling this 
crisis precipitated when Iraq invaded 
Kuwait on August 2. If there is one 
strength of this President it is his abil- 
ity to work with and consult with oth- 
ers, and not just а facade of attempted 
cooperation. He actually says: What do 
you have in mind? What is your view of 
this? What do you think we should do? 

It is not just some offer or overture 
to get à response which would then not 
be heeded or listened to. He has worked 
in consultation with other world lead- 
ers on а tireless basis. He and Sec- 
retary Baker, who know each other so 
well, do such an excellent job with 
their form of diplomacy. And then my 
old friend, Dick Cheney from Wyoming, 
my colleague for 10 years in the Con- 
gress. There is no one with a more ex- 
traordinary and broad grasp of the 
power and authority and government 
than this man. And then, Colin Powell, 
with his extraordinary abilities and his 
marvelous ability to convey the seri- 
ousness of the situation and still keep 
that grand good humor of his in a 
tough, tough situation; Brent Scow- 
croft, the steady, extraordinary techni- 
cian and military man. This country is 
well served by those people. And the 
Vice President has done a splendid job 
with his activities in carrying out the 
mission of his President. These are 
very important, competent people who 
we are fortunate to have involved. 

I do not think in my 12 years here I 
have seen more extraordinary people 
holding the reins of power in what is 
certainly one of the most vexing things 
to confront us in many, many a day. 
But I think it is good, and in my re- 
marks, which will be brief—I do not 
know how many more wish to speak 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
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ment, but certainly this is the time to 
do that—I say this debate is going to 
take place. No one should believe that 
it will not. 

It is rather absurd to believe that we 
would go forth into this extremely seri- 
ous situation and not have this debate 
in this body and on the floor of the 
House of Representatives and the floor 
of the Senate. We will have that de- 
bate. We will have а very spirited de- 
bate, as was evidenced here yesterday 
and has been evidenced in the spirit of 
the debate in other forums like the 
electronic and print media. 

We will do that. Yet I cannot be any 
more sincere in feeling that nothing 
good will be accomplished by anything 
we do before the meeting of Secretary 
Baker and Foreign Minister Aziz. Noth- 
ing. Our Republican leader has already 
signified that Saddam Hussein is quite 
transfixed by this activity. He watches 
it. He is watching it now. It would be а 
good opportunity to send him a greet- 
ing of some kind, and the best greeting 
to send him would be that even though 
he does not understand a lick about de- 
mocracy, and I can assure you that 
that is the truth, and he never will, I 
think under any circumstances, he at 
least ought to know when we have our 
Scraps in here, finish our work, do our 
debates, and sometimes it is heavy and 
sometimes it gets pretty rambunc- 
tious, that this country has always, al- 
ways come together. 

Sometimes we have come together in 
& very extraordinary and yet limited 
мау, ав was the case in Vietnam, but it 
is what could have happened with the 
Japanese in the Second World War. We 
traded with them—people forget what 
had occurred. They knew that Congress 
was debating whether ever to do any- 
thing militarily appropriate. The did- 
dling and the waffling went not just 
through Congress but went through all 
agencies of the Government: They felt 
we would not do anything; we would 
not want to fight. Who does? 

I was in the army infantry at the tail 
end of the army of the occupation of 
Germany. I was not in combat. I did 
not meet a lot of people who were 
lusting for combat. I met a lot of veter- 
ans of the Second World War who were 
still in uniform. Nobody wants that, 
and we are not seeking that. But it is 
extraordinary to me to see now, as we 
do, people continually talking of war. 
The media talks continually of war. I 
have seen commentators almost look 
saddened at the prospect of extrication, 
extracting ourselves from this without 
conflict. And then you dong them on 
that and they seem to blanch a bit and 
go limp, but they do talk about war all 
the time. 

You would think that on January 15 
all of the red buttons would be pressed 
and we would be going to war. That is 
not the case. What an unfortunate sce- 
nario to set out and foist off on the 
American public. And that is unfortu- 
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nate. I have often said, and I say it 
again sometimes to my own detriment, 
that the role of the media and journal- 
ists in a free society is to educate the 
public, not to just excite them. I have 
often said, too, that if the purpose of 
the evening news is really news, then 
why pay them as if they were enter- 
tainers? Somebody has to start making 
that distinction. I made it long ago. 

These are the very same people who 
are able to earn extraordinary honoria 
without accounting to the public. What 
is their conflict as they speak to 
groups for 20,000 bucks à pop or 10,000? 
And you will not get them to report 
what groups they spoke to and then 
write about them. Is that a conflict? 
You betcha it is. And they then con- 
tinue to knock on those of us in the 
Congress as to how ineffectual we are, 
how we do not do our duty and they 
enjoy, thank you, а continual denigra- 
tion and pulling down of а remarkable 
group of men and women who do get 
together to do the Nation's business 
and, thank you, do it quite well. 

You would not know that in the last 
moments when we left this Chamber in 
October. It seemed that the whole de- 
bate was simply one of the rich versus 
the poor." What an interesting thing! 
While we were passing legislation that 
had to do with the Clean Air Act and 
housing, honestly dealing with the 
farm bill for the first time in history, 
seeing how to get а handle on the tre- 
mendous aspects of subsidized agri- 
culture and do it in a thoughtful way, 
you would have thought we just kind of 
diddled around and stumbled out of 
town without doing anything for 2 
years. That is very unfair and untruth- 
ful representation. 

So I would like to keep that creative 
tension restrained. I think that is good 
to do because certainly there is a re- 
sponsibility of a responsible press to 
responsibly educate the American pub- 
lic and not to just see how much of a 
spoonful of hype and hoorah and hyper- 
bole they can feed them on an instan- 
taneous basis to get them all jazzed up 
and anguished and full of fear for the 
entire space of the day—at one per 
hour. 

There must be more to it than that, 
unless they are here only for entertain- 
ment. And then we should just call 
them that—entertainers and forget the 
four letter word news.“ 

Тһе United Nations is really func- 
tioning for the first time in its history. 
It is meeting the mission that everyone 
had for it, or at least the vision and the 
mission that most people had for it. 
They have adopted 12 resolutions on 
this issue of the Persian Gulf since the 
Iraqi invasion in what surely must be 
an unprecedented show of united world 
response to brutality, aggression, and 
lack of respect for the rule of law. That 
has never happened before. We never 
envisioned such а unique accord, and 
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now we have it. I think that gets to- 
tally lost in the shuffle. 

In response to this growing threat 
against Saudi Arabia and to a request 
that was communicated to our Sec- 
retary of Defense by King Fahd, of 
Saudi Arabia, our President has or- 
dered this particular presentation of 
force and ordered these forces and 
these air defense units to this part of 
the world. They are stationed there as 
a deterrent against further Iraqi ag- 
gression and to provide defense, if nec- 
essary. 

There are 200,000 troops from other 
countries in this area, and yet you 
would think, if you continued to watch 
and listen, that we were the sole people 
there; that it was solely the issue of 
blood versus oil, which is a simplistic 
and grotesque transformation of re- 
ality. There is much more to it than 
that. Much more, indeed. It is called 
other countries; it is called brutality; 
it is called torture; it is called abuse; it 
is called aggression. The President 
called it in the clearest term used, 
"naked aggression.“ 

So here in this place in the world 
that all of us are riveted to, we find 
troops from Egypt and Syria and Mo- 
rocco and France and Britain. We find 
military support or assistance from 
Australia and Bangladesh, Belgium, 
and Canada, and Denmark, and Greece, 
and the Gulf Cooperation Council and 
Italy and Japan and The Netherlands 
and Nigeria and Norway and Pakistan 
and Senegal and Saudi Arabia, the So- 
viet Union, Spain, Turkey, and West 
Germany, and many of those countries 
аге sending а perhaps token military 
contingent or limiting their assistance 
in recognition of their own constitu- 
tional strictures against overseas mili- 
tary deployments. 

There is à reason why Japan cannot 
respond in this instance. We put it in 
their Constitution when we conquered 
them in the Second World War. That is 
а reality. That is why the Japanese 
cannot function in any further way to 
assist us. But they have done very well, 
and I continue to be appalled at how we 
do say, They have done little or noth- 
ing." They have done 4 billion dollars' 
worth of something, $2 billion in cold, 
hard cash and $2 billion in kind. They 
are ready and consistently willing to 
do more and they will. They have indi- 
cated that. 

NATO now has announced that three 
member States will help to provide 
their defense to Turkey. We must be 
very careful there. How long will Tur- 
key remain one of our staunchest of al- 
lies when they have some turmoil in 
their own government with certain 
ministers and other officials who have 
resigned apparently because of deci- 
sions of this fine President of Turkey 
who has been such a reliable and re- 
markable supporter of ours. The impor- 
tant factor here is the broad support 
internationally for containing Iraqi ag- 
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gression. So we find that world opinion 
is united for the first time in my mem- 
огу at least in condemning the actions 
of a foreign leader, where the factions 
that would usually be there and the 
people on his side would blunt the to- 
tality of the repugnancy toward him. 
He does not have that. It is unprece- 
dented to have as united a response as 
what we have seen to this action. I 
think the President deserves our sup- 
port and appreciation for his leadership 
and his hard work. I think it is encour- 
aging to observe the way it is being 
handled by the rest of the world. World 
leaders are talking, consulting to- 
gether, meeting, working to defuse the 
situation. 

Again, it is my personal view the 
United Nations should be taking the 
lead to see that we can reach this goal 
and I still very much believe we can 
reach it—peaceful accord. 

We just cannot respond to Iraq with 
unilateral actions, however dearly we 
might wish to. I do not think the 
American people would want that and 
world opinion would certainly turn on 
us in extraordinary ways. 

And so we go forward. We will debate 
this in this place. We will do that. That 
is our duty. None of us have ever 
shirked it or wanted to avoid it. 

We set a recess when we left here in 
October. We did not want a lameduck 
session. Those are always abusive and 
unproductive. Now we are on call. We 
are in session. I admire the majority 
leader and the minority leader for the 
method in which they have brought us 
to this point. It is a very sensible and 
serious way to address it. 

One final note. We talk of sanctions. 
Sure, I want to see sanctions work. 
Who does not? No one. Economic sanc- 
tions yet are but one aspect of the 
international community's response 
which also includes a diplomatic isola- 
tion of this aggressor, combined with a 
credible threat of the use of force. 

What will happen on January 15 is 
not red button day. What will happen 
on January 15 is that we will go back 
to the U.N. resolution, and the lan- 
guage of it says such as is necessary.“ 
It does not talk about war, It is but an- 
other string in the bow, along with 
many other options as to what to do in 
this extraordinary situation. 

So healthy debate about our goals 
and just how to achieve them is going 
to take place. But it must not under- 
mine, or be perceived to undermine, 
the international coalition that is 
arrayed against Iraq. That at some 
time will not remain as solid as it is. 
That is the nature of the beast in the 
Middle Hast. 

So we must be clear in that debate 
about how to achieve our ends without 
appeasing Saddam Hussein's aggres- 
sion. It must not be done in a way that 
will lead him to believe that the inter- 
national coalition will hesitate to use 
force if he fails to comply with the 
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U.N. resolution. This is not the U.S. 
resolution. 

I think conflict is not inevitable at 
this point, but the credible threat of 
the use of force must be part of our 
strategy. It is the one thing that this 
man understands. Тһе President has 
continued and will continue to pursue 
these diplomatic options and to seek 
all possible means of assuring peace. 
He has currently forwarded one more 
diplomatic initiative in saying that he 
would send this fine Secretary of State 
to meet with the Iraqi Foreign Min- 
ister Tariq Aziz in Geneva. That will be 
done. Until that final diplomatic ini- 
tiative has been given a chance to 
awaken Saddam Hussein to the reali- 
ties of the situation—and I do not be- 
lieve and I share with others that he 
has not received the full load as to 
what is up and what is arrayed against 
him, we should not be talking as if war 
were inevitable and hostilities immi- 
nent but he will understand what we 
are saying. 

After that initiative has been done 
and given à chance, if it appears to 
have yielded no positive results, then 
will be the time for us to debate and to 
ratify and to endorse the actions au- 
thorized by the United Nations, and I 
think for the United Nations to act 
once again through its fine Secretary 
General. The United Nations was set up 
and conceived to function just as it has 
in this crisis, to be a forum of inter- 
national debate and enforcement of 
international law. That body has func- 
tioned with unprecedented skill and 
speed and near unanimity and force in 
condemning Iraq's actions and іп au- 
thorizing concerted international re- 
sponse. 

Should the Baker-Bush initiative 
meet with further intransigence, and 
perhaps even ignoring of the mission 
and the message, then we will need to 
evermore focus our attention as a leg- 
islative body and а nation on endorsing 
and supporting and encouraging the ac- 
tions of the United Nations. 

It is the United Nations that has au- 
thorized the use of force, as necessary, 
if Iraq does not comply with its resolu- 
tions by January 15. It has not man- 
dated such force, nor has it made the 
use of force inevitable. 

So perhaps we could stop talking as 
if support for the President and for the 
United Nations were some blanket au- 
thorization for the use of force. That is 
truly misinformation of the highest 
order. 

Let us not tie the President's hands, 
which would certainly give encourage- 
ment to Saddam Hussein and under- 
mine the functioning of the United Na- 
tions. Time for debate of this mag- 
nitude is not now. The time will arrive 
вооп enough. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of à quorum is suggested. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order fór 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Sen- 
ate for approximately 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for that purpose. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, today 
earlier I introduced a resolution re- 
garding the Persian Gulf and Operation 
Desert Shield in response to the con- 
cerns shared by many Americans that 
Congress exercise the utmost care to 
send a signal to Saddam Hussein that 
the United States resolve to enforce 
the resolutions of the U.N. Security 
Council remains firm. 

I share what I know to be the concern 
of all Americans over the risk of war 
and the loss of American lives incurred 
in our determination to confront Sad- 
dam Hussein's naked aggression in the 
gulf. I have experienced war. I have ex- 
perienced war and have witnessed the 
loss of life, and understand the poten- 
tial futility of committing precious re- 
Sources to destruction. Mr. President, 
we must give peace every chance. We 
must give international negotiating ef- 
forts every chance. And we must all 
hope that world political and economic 
pressure will be sufficient to force 
Iraq's withdrawal from Kuwait. 

But, Mr. President, we must be un- 
mistakably clear that the United 
States is steadfast in our determina- 
tion to reverse Saddam Hussein's bru- 
tal imperialism. We must not give the 
impression that we are questioning our 
fundamental purpose for opposing Sad- 
dam or for deploying military forces as 
part of Operation Desert Shield. 

I believe President Bush and his ad- 
ministration have performed  bril- 
liantly in constructing an unprece- 
dented diplomatic, economic, and mili- 
tary response to Iraqi aggression. The 
President deserves the widespread sup- 
port and appreciation that he has re- 
ceived for the clarity, prudence, and ef- 
ficacy of his policies. He has acted 
forcefully, but wisely. 

The United States deserves the admi- 
ration of the world for having the cour- 
age of our convictions that inter- 
national law regarding the sovereignty 
of nations must be respected. And we 
have earned the world's appreciation 
for our devotion to the creation of an- 
other, better world based on respect for 
international law and the lawful reso- 
lution of disputes between nations. 

Тһе United States is in the gulf be- 
cause world order cannot be based on 
hope and good intentions alone. We 
have seen conflicts in the developing 
world cost the lives of millions, and 
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produce over 10 million casualties and 
refugees since the end of World War II. 

This is the moment, and the gulf is 
the place where we may well determine 
for a generation or more the nature of 
the post-cold war world. If we do not 
stop Saddam now, the new world order 
will be defined by the proliferation of 
regional conflicts, the establishment of 
regional superpowers, and the trans- 
formation of the international arms 
race into a worldwide race for weapons 
of mass destruction. 

Mr. President, we are in the gulf to 
defend the U.S. vital strategic inter- 
ests, not to lower the price of gasoline. 
If Iraq's aggression stands, Saddam 
will control some 20 percent of all the 
world's proven oil reserves—roughly 
six times all the proven oil reserves in 
the United States. 

More than 60 percent of all the 
world's proven oil reserves could come 
under the de facto control of а ruthless 
dictator. We cannot predict precise 
consequences of such domination, but 
they could mean trillions of dollars in 
added world oil costs over the coming 
decades. That development could pose 
a lasting and devastating threat to our 
ever more interdependent global econ- 
omy by making the development of 
Third World nations a near impossibil- 
ity. 

President Bush, to his credit, has or- 
ganized more international support for 
peaceful alternatives to war than any 
other leader in contemporary history. 
In а period of months he has led us out 
of the cold war and to the revitaliza- 
tion of the United Nations as an effec- 
tive force for defending international 
law. He deserves the support of the 
Senate for his efforts. 

I have introduced this resolution to 
provide the Senate the opportunity to 
Show our support for the President, for 
international law, and for the creation 
of a better world order. It does not call 
for the use of force nor preclude the 
pursuit of other means for obtaining 
our objectives in the gulf. 

This resolution recognizes the mani- 
fest culpability of Saddam Hussein for 
the crisis in the gulf, the threat that 
his aggression poses for the United 
States and the world, and the necessity 
of clear, concerted international oppo- 
sition to his aggression. It supports a 
just and meaningful peace in the gulf, 
the diplomatic initiatives the Presi- 
dent has undertaken, and the goals of 
Operation Desert Shield. It further 
urges the U.S. Armed Forces to con- 
tinue to develop plans to achieve а 
quick and decisive victory in the gulf 
should force be judged necessary to 
achieve our purposes. 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
let Saddam Hussein know that the 
United States is united in its deter- 
mination not to allow his aggression to 
Stand, and in its dedication to creating 
another better world of free nations, at 
peace with one another and devoted to 
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the rule of law. I strongly urge the 
Senate to adopt it. * 

Mr. President, I yield the remainder 
of my time. 


DEPLOYMENT AND USE OF U.S. 
FORCES IN THE PERSIAN GULF 


Mr. AKAKA. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to receive administration as- 
surances that llth hour efforts are con- 
tinuing as it attempts to reach a set- 
tlement in the Persian Gulf without re- 
sorting to the use of force. Any break- 
through on the subject of face-to-face 
meetings between Secretary of State 
Baker and Iraq’s Foreign Minister Aziz 
would be a very encouraging develop- 
ment. 

There are also some promising sig- 
nals emerging from the diplomatic 
community that Iraqi leaders are pull- 
ing back on their claim that Kuwait is 
now part of Iraq. Past Iraqi rhetoric on 
this issue seems to be softening. Appar- 
ently, the message that we mean busi- 
ness is finally getting through to Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

I am not convinced, however, that 
the administration has abandoned its 
belief that war is inevitable. This trou- 
bles me greatly. In a matter of months, 
the American people have been told 
that what started out as a defensive de- 
ployment of troops to protect Saudi 
Arabia suddenly—and without a great 
deal of explanation—has changed to an 
offensive deployment of troops with an 
objective of forcibly removing Hus- 
sein’s army from Kuwait. 

I supported the President’s decisive 
action to send U.S. military forces into 
the Persian Gulf under the auspices of 
the United Nations. This served as an 
immediate deterrent against Saddam 
Hussein’s army marching from Kuwait 
through Saudi Arabia and beyond. 

However, when I took the Senate 
floor on October 3, 1990 to express my 
support of the President’s initial re- 
sponse to the Iraqi aggression, I also 
stated that in approving these actions, 
I wanted to make clear that the Con- 
gress was not authorizing President 
Bush to initiate offensive actions in 
the Persian Gulf region. “А6 this point 
in time," I said, ‘‘our presence in the 
region is solely for the purpose of de- 
fense and deterrence.’’ That is still my 
belief as I stand addressing my col- 
leagues here today. 

My position has been and continues 
to be that the use of force should never 
be a first-choice option. With time on 
our side, I believe the U.N.-sponsored 
sanctions are the best weapon we can 
use to accomplish our objectives peace- 
fully and without resorting to war. 

Furthermore, the situation in the 
Persian Gulf must not be seen as an 
American problem alone. It must be 
seen as a U.N. problem to be solved 
jointly by nations in league with one 
another. 
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Stated more simply, it’s time for 
other nations to step forward and 
equalize the risk and commitment to 
the objectives at hand. The financial 
and military burden of troop deploy- 
ments in the Persian Gulf must be 
broadened even further to include the 
involvement of all nations united 
against a ruthless and unprincipled dic- 
tator. 

Also, it is important to note that in 
a crisis of this magnitude, this is the 
first time in the history of the United 
Nations that we've had a unified view 
of what must happen in the Persian 
Gulf. Achieving our objectives peace- 
fully, even if it takes longer, is always 
preferable to a military action and the 
accompanying bloodshed and anguish 
of war. 

Concerning the constitutional issue 
of who has the power and responsibility 
to commit our Nation’s troops to war, 
I wish to reiterate what I said on Octo- 
ber 27, just prior to the adjournment of 
the 10156 Congress. At that time, Mr. 
President, you will recall that I took 
the floor of the Senate to urge the ad- 
ministration to follow the letter of 
both the law and the U.S. Constitution 
in matters pertaining to the use of 
force in the Persian Gulf. I noted that 
Congress and the President share the 
common objective of restoring the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Kuwait and remov- 
ing Saddam Hussein from a position of 
power in Iraq. 

However, I also reminded the Presi- 
dent that under our Constitution, it is 
Congress and Congress alone that has 
the power to declare war. On matters 
such as these, we must act on the basis 
of consensus—shared commitment and 
Shared responsibility. To do otherwise, 
I believe, would be а very, very grave 
error on the part of the administration. 

Mr. President, we should not shrink 
from the use of force. But war is not 
our only option, and the use of force 
Should never be a first-choice option. 
Furthermore, I want it understood that 
I cannot support any action that un- 
necessarily or prematurely commits 
American soldiers to offensive military 
operations wherever world conflicts 
may occur. 

What's the rush? Sanctions and di- 
plomacy are working. I believe they 
are the best weapon we can use to ac- 
complish our objectives without resort- 
ing to war. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve we should stand behind these 
sanctions while we vigorously pursue 
every possible diplomatic avenue to 
achieve a peaceful resolution to the 
crisis in the Persian Gulf. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
AKAKA). The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land is recognized. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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A PEREZ DE CUELLAR MISSION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, time is 
running out for peace in the Persian 
Gulf. As of January 15, hostilities could 
begin either through an offensive ac- 
tion to liberate Kuwait initiated by the 
multinational force or through an Iraqi 
preemptive attack. 

It is therefore critical that we use 
the 11 days remaining before the Janu- 
ary 15 deadline to try every conceiv- 
able path to peace. Yesterday at the 
White House meeting I urged President 
Bush to ask U.N. Secretary General 
Perez de Cuellar to undertake a final 
peace mission. I have spoken to Sec- 
retary of State James Baker about this 
idea and a few minutes ago spoke to 
the U.N. Secretary General. 

The Secretary General is the rep- 
resentative of a world community unit- 
ed in its determination that Iraq with- 
draw from Kuwait. While the Secretary 
General cannot negotiate the terms of 
the U.N. Security Council resolutions, 
he can fruitfully discuss the modalities 
of Iraqi compliance. If Iraq is looking 
for a way out of the current impasse, 
and for its own sake as well as the 
world's sake I hope it is, then such a 
Perez de Cuellar mission can be pro- 
ductive. 

I am pleased that our President will 
be meeting with Secretary General 
Perez de Cuellar tomorrow. I hope this 
discussion may produce a further peace 
mission. 

In August, Perez de Cuellar went to 
Jordan and there met with the Iraqi 
Foreign Minister. At that time he saw 
no purpose in further diplomatic ef- 
forts because of Iraqi intransigence. 
The situation now is fundamentally 
different. In August Iraq apparently 
doubted the world’s determination. 
Now there can be no doubt, and I hope 
a Perez de Cuellar mission will provide 
a further chance for peace, a chance 
which all concerned may hopefully 
seize. 


THE PRESIDENT MUST USE HIS 
VETO TO ENFORCE THE BUDGET 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, the adop- 
tion by the House of Representatives of 
a rule to impose Congressional Budget 
Office scorekeeping on all money bills 
originating in Congress reneges on the 
budget summit agreement of last 
November. 

The November agreement called for 
the Office of Management and Budget 
to perform the scorekeeping on all 
money bills, as would be consistent 
with the Supreme Court’s interpreta- 
tion of the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
process of sequester. This scorekeeping 
agreement represented an important 
and hardfought compromise. 

As my colleagues know, this Senator 
was not a supporter of the budget sum- 
mit agreement. I could not support 
anything like it that imposed the larg- 
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est tax increase in American history at 
the very moment when our economy 
was in the first quarter of а recession. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, there 
were some good features in the budget 
package that we adopted. In particular, 
there were new caps on the outlays 
that seemed to give us some hope the 
budget process would be less of а play- 
ground for gimmicks and evasions. I 
am very sorry now to realize that the 
Congress is attempting to regain some 
latitude for the gimmicks of the past. 

Today I must stand before the Senate 
and say how sad I am that we adopted 
& tax package and failed, essentially, 
to adopt any spending reductions that 
wil materialize in the next 5 years. 
The budget summit agreement of last 
November has a very, very close resem- 
blance to the agreement that President 
Reagan was encouraged to adopt in 
1982. A very large tax increase has been 
enacted, in exchange for empty prom- 
ises of spending reductions. 

President Bush has indicated he will 
veto any bills that violate the budget 
summit agreement by means of the use 
of CBO scorekeeping. I applaud the 
President's statement. 

Indeed, I want to encourage the 
President to take this occasion—the 
use of his veto powers to stop the ex- 
cess zeal of Congress to spend money 
and enlarge the deficit—to use his con- 
stitutional line-item veto to claim the 
right. 

In article I, section 7, the Constitu- 
tion says: 

Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which 
the Concurrence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives may be necessary * * * shall 
be presented to the President of the United 
States; and before the same shall take effect, 
shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two 
thirds of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, according to the Rules and Limita- 
tions prescribed in the Case of a Bill. 

It is clear to this Senator, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the requirement that Every 
Order, Resolution, or Vote'' applies as 
а specific reference to every section 
and subsection of à money bill consid- 
ered by this Congress. 

The practice of packaging dozens or 
even hundreds of separate appropria- 
tions together in massive continuing 
resolutions and omnibus appropriation 
bills in order to give the President only 
an “аП or nothing" choice, in order to 
nullify his veto powers, is not what the 
Founding Fathers intended. It is not 
what the American people should 
tolerate. 

I strongly urge the President of the 
United States to take charge of this 
situation and use his constitutional 
power as Chief Executive and hold the 
House of Representatives to the letter 
of the budget agreement of last 
November. 
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TRIBUTE TO JIM MERRILL 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, North 
Dakota has lost one of its shining 
lights. James Merrill, former president 
of Lutheran Social Services in my 
hometown of Fargo, passed away last 
month. In February 1990, his human 
service program called FRIENDS was 
selected by President Bush as the 61st 
Point of Light. His efforts contributed 
to the creation of the Hospice of the 
Red River Valley in 1979. Merrill also 
developed the TOUCH Program, Tech- 
niques for our Understanding of the 
Community Handicapped. 

Ав Fargo's daily newspaper said in а, 
December 21 obituary: 

Mr. Merrill was a leader in the area of 
services for people in need, and developed 
programs and services that reflected his con- 
cern for others. 

А former social worker and teacher, 
he spoke across the Nation at con- 
ferences, schools, churches, and service 
organizations. 

James Merril was a true humani- 
tarian and wonderful communicator. 
He will be greatly missed by his family, 
friends and everyone who ever had the 
opportunity to hear him speak. 


TERRY ANDERSON 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to inform my colleagues that today 
marks the 2,120th day that Terry 
Anderson has been held captive in 
Lebanon. 

In every newspaper we read about the 
crisis in the Middle East. We think 
about it. We talk about it. As we 
should. 

But where are the articles about the 
hostages in Lebanon? Is it not intoler- 
able that these men remain captive? I 
ask, Mr. President, that whether or not 
the media emphasize the plight of the 
Americans held in Lebanon, we keep 
them and their families in mind 
throughout the coming weeks as we 
contemplate this crisis and debate the 
appropriate United States role. 


TRIBUTE TO DELSIE HOLMQUIST 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, а fine 
woman quietly passed away last 
month, just а few weeks before her 93d 
birthday. A residence hall on the Moor- 
head State University campus in Moor- 
head, MN, is named for this scholar and 
educator. Holmquist Hall reminds stu- 
dents and faculty of the great contribu- 
tions Delsie Holmquist made to edu- 
cation in the Fargo-Moorhead area. 

After receiving degrees from Colo- 
rado College and the University of Chi- 
cago, Holmquist moved to Moorhead in 
1929. She continued her studies at the 
University of Chicago and the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. She 
served as а professor of English for 
many years before switching to human- 
ities. Holmquist was named dean of 
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general studies in 1957. She chaired the 
Minnesota State Advisory Committee 
on Teacher Education for several years 
and served on the Minnesota State 
Arts Council. 

After retiring from MSU in 1966, 
Holmquist taught literature at North 
Dakota State University in Fargo, ND. 
She proved that she still had a great 
deal to contribute by establishing 
NDSU's first humanities program and 
serving on the planning committee for 
NDSU's first honors program. She re- 
tired from NDSU in 1982. 

For more than 35 years, Holmquist 
shared a house in north Fargo with an- 
other fine woman, Catherine Cater. 
These women were wonderful friends, 
and I remember them making many 
phone calls for the Democratic-NPL 
Party in North Dakota. 

I also recall Holmquist's great 
knowledge of author F. Scott Fitzger- 
ald and his work. She met his test for 
a first-rate intelligence, holding two 
opposing ideas in her mind at the same 
time and still retaining the ability to 
function. Her contributions will live on 
forever. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. McCathran, one of 
his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


FISHERIES AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND CAN- 
ADA—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT—PM 1 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with accompanying 
papers; which, pursuant to 16 USC 1823, 
was referred jointly to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson 
Fishery Conservation and Management 
Act of 1976, as amended (Public Law 94- 
265; 16 U.S.C. 1801 et ѕед.), I transmit 
herewith an Agreement between the 
Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Can- 
ada on Fisheries Enforcement, signed 
at Ottawa on September 26, 1990. Under 
the Agreement, the United States and 
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Canada agree to take measures to en- 
sure that their nationals and vessels do 
not violate the fisheries laws of the 
other party. This Agreement will im- 
prove enforcement of U.S. fisheries 
laws in the U.S. exclusive economic 
zone and will reduce risks to human 
life and safety caused by fisheries en- 
forcement incidents on both the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coasts. 
GEORGE BUSH. 

ТНЕ WHITE HOUSE, January 4, 1991. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Pursuant to Public Law 101-466 (H.J. 
Res. 682), the enrolled (parchment) 
copy of the following bill was signed on 
today by the President pro tempore 
(Мг. BYRD]: 

H.R. 5835. An act to provide for reconcili- 
ation pursuant to section 4 of the concurrent 
resolution on the budget for fiscal year 1991. 

(A hand engrossed copy of H.R. 5835 
was authorized by H.J. Res. 682, pre- 
sented to the President and signed by 
the President on November 5, 1990, and 
designated as P.L. 101-508). 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent and Senate 
resolutions were read, and referred (or 
acted upon), as indicated: 


By Mr. HARKIN (for himself, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. CRANSTON, 
and Mr. SANFORD): 

S. Res. 8. A resolution expressing the sense 
of the Senate that Congress must approve 
any offensive military action against Iraq; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. McCAIN: 

S. Res. 9. A resolution expressing the sense 
of the Senate concerning U.S. Military 
Forces in the Persian Gulf region; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. D'AMATO (for himself and Mr. 
PRESSLER); 

S. Res. 10. A resolution relating to the con- 
tribution by the Kingdom of Saudí Arabia to 
offset the economic impact of operation 
Desert Shield; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 8—RELATIVE 
TO CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL 
OF ANY OFFENSIVE MILITARY 
ACTION AGAINST IRAQ 


Mr. HARKIN (for himself, Mr. ADAMS, 
Mr. BURDICK, Mr. CRANSTON, and Mr. 
SANFORD) submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

S. RES. 8 

Resolved by the Senate, 

SECTION 1. APPROVAL OF INITIAL RESPONSE TO 
THE INVASION OF KUWAIT. 

The Senate supports the actions taken by 
the President to defend Saudi Arabia, de- 
mands that Iraq immediately withdraw from 
its illegal occupation of Kuwait, and sup- 
ports the President's diplomatic and eco- 
поно initiatives to resolve the Persian Gulf 
crisis. 
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БЕС. 2 REQUIREMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL AU- 
THORIZATION FOR OFFENSIVE MILI- 
TARY ACTION IN THE PERSIAN 
GULF. 

The Senate finds that— 

(1) the Constitution of the United States 
vests all power to declare war in the Con- 
gress of the United States; and 

(2) any offensive military action taken by 
the United States against Iraq must be pur- 
suant to an explicit authorization by the 
Congress before such action may be initi- 
ated. 

SEC, 3 NOTIFICATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The Secretary of the Senate shall transmit 

a copy of this resolution to the President. 


—— — 


SENATE RESOLUTION N- RELATIVE 
TO U.S. MILITARY FORCES IN 
THE PERSIAN GULF 


Mr. MCCAIN submitted the following 
resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


S. RES. 9 


Whereas, on August 2, 1990, military forces 
of the Republic of Iraq, under the direction 
of Iraqi president Saddam Hussein, invaded 
the small nation of Kuwait. 

Whereas, in an effort to promote peace and 
regional stability in the Persian Gulf region, 
President Bush has deployed troops of the 
United States Armed Forces to the Persian 
Gulf region, in Operation Desert Shield, and 
has undertaken diplomatic initiatives; 

Whereas, the United Nations Security 
Council adopted Resolution 678, authorizing 
the use of military force if Iraqi forces do 
not withdraw from Kuwait by January 15, 
1991; 

Whereas, if the objective of Resolution 678 
is to be achieved without war, Saddam Hus- 
sein must realize that the United States is 
Steadfast in its determination to use the 
military force authorized by the resolution, 
if such action becomes necessary; 

Whereas, Saddam Hussein has been led to 
believe that there exists opposition in the 
United States to the use of military force 
against Iraq and may believe that the stead- 
fast determination of the United States will 
erode with the passage of time; and 

Whereas, Saddam Hussein's unprovoked 
aggression against Kuwait must be answered 
in a swift and appropriate manner: Now, 
therefore, be it resolved that 

Resolved, That the Senate— 

(1) expresses its support for bipartisan ef- 
forts to bring a just and meaningful peace to 
the Persian Gulf region; 

(2) expresses its support for the diplomatic 
initiatives undertaken by President Bush, 
the deployment of troops of the United 
States Armed Forces to the Persian Gulf re- 
gion, and the adoption of the United Nations 
Security Council Resolution 678; 

(8) expresses its support for the goals and 
objectives of Operation Desert Shield; and 

(4) urges the United States Armed Forces 
to continue to develop a strategy, plans, and 
contingency capability to achieve a quick, 
decisive victory in the event the use of mili- 
tary force against Iraq becomes necessary. 

@ Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I am 
submitting a resolution regarding the 
Persian Gulf and Operation Desert 
Shield in response to the concerns 
shared by many Americans that Con- 
gress exercise the utmost care to send 
a signal to Saddam Hussein that the 
United States resolve to enforce the 
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resolutions of the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council remains firm. 

I share what I know to be the concern 
of all Americans over the risk of war 
and the loss of American lives incurred 
in our determination to confront Sad- 
dam Hussein’s naked aggression in the 
gulf. I have experienced war. I have 
witnessed the loss of life, and under- 
stand the potential futility of commit- 
ting precious resources to destruction. 
Mr. President, we must give peace 
every chance. We must give inter- 
national negotiating efforts every 
chance. And we must all hope that 
world political and economic pressure 
will be enough to force Iraq’s with- 
drawal from Kuwait. 

But, Mr. President, we must be un- 
mistakably clear that the United 
States is steadfast in our determina- 
tion to reverse Saddam Hussein's bru- 
tal imperialism. We must not give the 
impression that we are questioning our 
fundamental purpose for opposing Sad- 
dam or for deploying military forces as 
part of Operation Desert Shield. 

I believe President Bush and his ad- 
ministration have performed bril- 
liantly in constructing an unprece- 
dented diplomatic, economic and mili- 
tary response to Iraqi aggression. The 
President deserves the widespread sup- 
port and appreciation that he has re- 
ceived for the clarity, prudence, and ef- 
ficacy of his policies. He has acted 
forcefully, but wisely. 

The United States deserves the admi- 
ration of the world for having the cour- 
age of our convictions that inter- 
national law regarding the sovereignty 
of nations must be respected. And we 
have earned the world's appreciation 
for our devotion to the creation of an- 
other, better world based on respect for 
international law and the lawful reso- 
lution of disputes between nations. 

The United States is in the gulf be- 
cause world order cannot be based on 
hope and good intentions alone. We 
have seen conflicts in the developing 
world cost the lives of millions, and 
produce over 10 million casualties and 
refugees since the end of World War II. 

This is the moment, and the gulf is 
the place where we may well determine 
for a generation or more the nature of 
the post-cold-war world. If we do not 
stop Saddam now, the new world order 
will be defined by the proliferation of 
regional conflicts, the establishment of 
regional superpowers, and the trans- 
formation of the international arms 
race into a worldwide race for weapons 
of mass destruction. 

Mr. President, we are in the gulf to 
defend the United States vital strate- 
gic interests, not to lower the price of 
gasoline. If Iraq's aggression stands, 
Saddam will control some 20 percent of 
all the world's proven oil reserves— 
roughly six times all the proven oil re- 
serves in the United States. 

More than 60 percent of all the 
world's proven oil reserves could come 
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under the de facto control of a ruthless 
dictator. We cannot predict precise 
consequences of such domination, but 
they could mean trillions of dollars in 
added world oil costs over the coming 
decades. That development could pose 
a lasting and devastating threat to our 
evermore interdependent global econ- 
omy by making the development of 
Third World nations à near impossibil- 
ity. 

President Bush, to his credit, has or- 
ganized more international support for 
peaceful alternatives to war than any 
other leader in contemporary history. 
In a period of months, he has led us out 
of the cold war and to the revitaliza- 
tion of the United Nations as an effec- 
tive force for defending international 
law. He deserves the support of Con- 
gress for his efforts. 

I have submitted this resolution to 
provide the Senate the opportunity to 
Show our support for the President, for 
international law and for the creation 
of а better world order. It does not call 
for the use of force nor preclude the 
pursuit of other means for obtaining 
our objectives in the gulf. 

This resolution recognizes the mani- 
fest culpability of Saddam Hussein for 
the crisis in the gulf, the threat that 
his aggression poses for the United 
States and the world, and the necessity 
of clear, concerted international oppo- 
sition to his aggression. It supports a 
just and meaningful peace in the gulf, 
the diplomatic initiatives the Presi- 
dent has undertaken, and the goals of 
Operation Desert Shield. It further 
urges the U.S. Armed Forces to con- 
tinue to develop plans to achieve а 
quick and decisive victory in the gulf 
should force be judged necessary to 
achieve our purposes. 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
let Saddam Hussein know that the 
United States is united in its deter- 
mination not to allow his aggression to 
stand, and in its dedication to creating, 
another better world of free nations, at 
peace with one another and devoted to 
the rule of law. I strongly urge the 
Senate to adopt it.e 


SENATE RESOLUTION 10—REL- 
ATIVE TO BURDENSHARING BY 
SAUDI ARABIA 


Mr. D’AMATO submitted the follow- 
ing resolution; which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs: 

S. RES. 10 

Whereas, the brutal Iraqi aggression 
against Kuwait has led to a massive, costly 
deployment of United States forces in the 
Persian Gulf to defend Saudi Arabia in Oper- 
ation Desert Shield; 

Whereas, the more than 400,000 brave 
American soldiers who are engaged in Oper- 
ation Desert Shield are making daily sac- 
rifices and may be called upon to make the 
ultimate sacrifice for their country; 

Whereas, the over 120,000 Reservists who 
have been called to active duty by the Presi- 
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dent as part of Operation Desert Shield are 
also making enormous financial sacrifices, 
and their families are suffering the emo- 
tional and financial effects of their separa- 
tion; 

Whereas, the cost of Operation Desert 
Shield is continuing to escalate as the U.S. 
military commitment and needs mount; 

Whereas, the sharp increase in the price of 
crude oil since Iraq's August 2 invasion of 
Kuwait has severely impacted the United 
States economy, affecting every American; 

Whereas, the increase in oil production and 
the price of crude oil has led to enormous ad- 
ditional oil revenues flowing to the Kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia: Now, therefore, be it— 

Resolved by the Senate, 'That the President 
should request the kingdom of Saudi Arabia 


to pay— 

(1) the full cost of Operation Desert Shield; 

(2) an amount sufficient to establish a fund 
administered by the United States Govern- 
ment from which each member of our Re- 
serve components will receive the difference 
between their civilian pay before they were 
called to active duty and their military pay 
while they are on active duty for Operation 
Desert Shield; 

(3) An amount sufficient to reimburse the 
United States for the $7 billion cost of loans 
to Egypt the United States has forgiven due 
to Egypt's participation in Operation Desert 
Shield; and 

(4) An amount to be agreed upon to offset 

the adverse impact on the U.S. economy re- 
sulting from the higher oil prices caused by 
the Persian Gulf crisis. 
* Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today along with Senator PRESSLER to 
submit a resolution calling upon Saudi 
Arabia to: First, pay the full cost of 
Operation Desert Shield; second, reim- 
burse U.S. Reservists for the difference 
between their civilian and military sal- 
aries; third, assume Egypt's $7 billion 
debt to the United States; and fourth, 
reimburse the United States for costs 
incurred by higher oil prices. 

Saudi Arabia should bear the lion's 
share of the costs of Operation Desert 
Shield, because it stands to gain the 
greatest direct benefit from our de- 
fense of the Persian Gulf and because it 
has the financial ability to do so. While 
American men and women are standing 
guard in the deserts of Saudi Arabia, 
the Saudis are fattening their own 
pocketbooks by reaping tens of billions 
in windfall oil profits. gf not for Ameri- 
ca’s stand, Saudi Arabia would have be- 
come the 20th Iraqi province. 

Saudi Arabia has received a windfall 
increase in oil revenues and has sub- 
stantially increased its oil production 
since the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. 
Saudi oil revenue has increased from 
an estimated $116 million per day in 
August 1990, based upon production of 
5.8 million barrels a day, to as much as 
$174 million per day, solely because the 
average world price of oil increased 
from $20 per barrel to $30 per barrel. 
This produces $58 million in additional 
revenue every day. 

In addition, Saudi production will in- 
crease by an estimated 2.83 million bar- 
rels per day, effective in January 1991. 
This increased production, sold at $30 
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per barrel, is worth an additional $84.9 
million per day. 

Thus, Saudi oil revenues in 1991 will 
total $143 million more a day, or $52 
billion more for the entire year, than 
they were before the Persian Gulf 
crisis. 

Nearly a half million young Ameri- 
cans in uniform now guard Saudi Ara- 
bia from Iraqi attack. The Defense De- 
partment has estimated that the total 
annual cost of Operation Desert Shield 
has gone up from $15 billion to $30 bil- 
lion, based only upon already an- 
nounced additional troop deployments. 
The Defense Department has placed no 
ceiling on this deployment, so it is rea- 
sonable to expect the number of troops 
to grow and the cost of the operation 
to increase again. 

In the face of this fact, the Kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia, according to the U.S. 
Defense Department, has paid only $760 
million in cash and contributed only 
$227 million in material support to Op- 
eration Desert Shield through Novem- 
ber 29, 1990. This total contribution of 
$987 million represents less than 7 days 
of the Saudi Oil revenue windfall. 

It is time to renegotiate Saudi sup- 
port for Operation Desert Shield. The 
original plan did not contemplate the 
size of the current effort, the number 
of Reserve personnel separated from 
their families, or the impact of the in- 
creases oil prices on the U.S. economy 
as a whole. 

This resolution seeks to restore fair- 
ness and balance to our efforts against 
Iraqi aggression. We are in the Persian 
Gulf for the right reasons. It is now 
time for Saudi Arabia to do what’s 
right.e 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN 

SERVICES, AND EDUCATION, AND RELATED 

AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to advise the Senate that the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and Related Agencies 
will tentatively hold its fiscal year 1992 
public witness hearings on the follow- 
ing dates: April 16, 17, 18, 23, 24, and 25. 
The first day of hearings will include 
any testimony from Members of Con- 
gress. 

The deadline for interested groups or 
individuals to submit their request to 
testify is Wednesday, March 6. All re- 
quests must be in writing and should 
be addressed to me in care of the 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Subcommittee, Senate 
Dirksen 186, Washington, DC 20510-6025. 

Unfortunately, the subcommittee can 
be no longer accept reservations for 
multiple slots made by Washington 
representatives but instead must have 
signed requests from the individual or- 
ganizations. 
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It should be noted that again this 
year, because of time constraints, the 
number of public witnesses will be lim- 
ited to 150. Therefore, I urge interested 
parties to respond іп а timely manner. 

Those first 150 persons whose re- 
quests are received by March 6 will re- 
ceive a letter providing instructions for 
their appearance before the  sub- 
committee. Interested groups or indi- 
viduals who are not among the first re- 
quests will be given the opportunity to 
have their written testimony published 
in the committee's hearing record. 

Тһе deadline for those who wish to 
submit statements for the hearing 
record wil be Monday, May 6. Such 
statements must be no longer than 5 
double-spaced pages, and three copies 
Should be sent to me in care of the sub- 
committee. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that the full 
committee of the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources will hold a 
hearing on legislation to provide for a 
referendum on the political status of 
Puerto Rico. The hearing will be held 
on Wednesday, January 30, at 9:30 a.m. 
in room 366 of the Dirksen Senate Of- 
fice Building. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Allen Stayman at 202/224-7865. 

COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that the Small 
Business Committee will hold two field 
hearings in Hartford, CT, on January 17 
and 18, 1991. The hearings will examine 
the economy in New England and its 
effect on the region’s small businesses. 
Both hearings will be held in room 2C 
of the Legislative Office Building in 
Hartford. The hearing on January 17, 
1991, will commence at 10:30 a.m. and 
the hearing on January 18, 1991, will 
begin at 9:30 a.m. For further informa- 
tion, please call Ken Glueck of Senator 
LIEBERMAN’s office at 224-4041, or Laura 
Lecky of the committee staff at 224- 
3099. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM J. DOYLE, 
OUTSTANDING NEW JERSEYAN 


е Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to recognize an outstanding con- 
Stituent of mine, Mr. William J. Doyle, 
of Millington, NJ. Bill Doyle has served 
as the executive vice president of the 
Independent Insurance Agents of New 
Jersey since 1964. After a distinguished 
career, Bill will retire on February 1, 
1991. Bill has been a business leader in 
the State of New Jersey and a commu- 
nity leader in Millington. 

Though Bill Doyle's dedication to his 
work is extraordinary, his constant 
concern for the well-being of his com- 
munity deserves wide recognition. Bill 
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has been commander of the American 
Legion Post No. 228 in Springfield, NJ, 
and а member of Saint Vincent's 
Catholic Church Knights of Columbus. 
Bil also has been heavily involved 
with raising funds for the Multiple 
Sclerosis Foundation. 

Bill started his career with the Inde- 
pendent Insurance Agents of New Jer- 
sey in 1957. In 1964 he was named execu- 
tive vice president. In 1985, Bill was 
awarded a Presidential citation from 
the Independent Insurance Agents of 
America in recognition of his efforts as 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee which was responsible for adding 
nearly 1,000 new members from across 
the country. 

Mr. President, I ask my colleagues to 
join me in recognizing my constituent, 
William J. Doyle. His activism and 
leadership have been of great value to 
both his community and his profes- 
sion.e 


A SALUTE TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO GOLDEN BUFFALOES 


e Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, I rise 
today in honor of the 1991 college foot- 
ball national champion: the University 
of Colorado Golden Buffaloes. 

The Buffs’ victory over the Fighting 
Irish of Notre Dame in Tuesday's Or- 
ange Bowl is the capstone to a season 
in which CU claimed its first national 
championship in football. Who will 
ever forget the heroic efforts of Charles 
Johnson and his teammates, who val- 
iantly met the challenge of coming 
from behind to win without their in- 
jured field general and starting quar- 
terback, Darien Hagen? Without ques- 
tion, Colorado and Notre Dame pro- 
vided the most exciting college football 
game in recent memory and certainly 
the most exciting game of the day. 

The thriling Orange Bowl triumph, 
coupled with a season in which the 
Buffs recorded an 11-1-1 mark against 
the most difficult schedule in the Na- 
tion, indicates that they are clearly 
the best college football team in the 
land. I speak for all Coloradans in sa- 
luting Coach McCartney and his team 
for their tremendous efforts апа 
success. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to point out that we have also cele- 
brated many outstanding academic ac- 
complishments at the University of 
Colorado. For instance, Dr. Thomas 
Cech won the 1989 Nobel Prize in Chem- 
istry for his groundbreaking work on 
the catalytic functions of ribonucleic 
acid. Further, in 1990 David Wilson— 
who studied mathematics at CU— 
joined Supreme Court Justice Byron 
“Whizzer” White, All-American foot- 
ball player Joe Romig, and Robert 
Morstein-Marx, as a Rhodes Scholar 
from the University of Colorado. CU 
also has one of the finest astrophysics 
and aeronautics programs in the Na- 
tion. In fact, 14 of the more than 100 
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NASA astronauts are Colorado alum- 
ni—a truly extraordinary percentage. 

I am proud of the University of Colo- 
rado and its commitment to excel- 
lence. Darien Hagen, Eric Bieniemy, 
Joe Garten, Alfred Williams, Charles 
Johnson and the rest of the Buffs' 
squad furthered a tradition of out- 
standing achievement that begins in 
the classroom and extends to the grid- 
iron. 

Congratulations Colorado Buffaloes.e 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 
DAY 


e Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, we will 
soon celebrate the sixth national holi- 
day in honor of the late Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King. This national holiday stirs à 
great deal of passion in our Nation's 
soul. We feel so strongly because, de- 
spite great progress in the quest for 
equality, we have not yet reached the 
goals for which Dr. King strived. And 
we feel strongly because on January 15, 
1991, Dr. King would have celebrated 
his 62d birthday had his life not so bru- 
tally been taken from him. 

In celebrating Dr. King's birthday, 
we also celebrate an America that 
seeks to live up to the high ideals it set 
for itself—an America in which there 
would be justice for all. We honor a 
man who made our own Nation a better 
place, but also а man committed to 
fighting for justice all over the world. 
Dr. King's life work was a constant 
quest to eliminate the bonds of injus- 
tice in the land of the free. He fought 
the injustice of racial discrimination. 
He fought the injustice of economic ex- 
ploitation. And he fought the injustice 
of intolerance. 

Today, as we continue to seek to 
eliminate injustice, we should recall 
the eloquent words of Dr. King: 
"Human progress is neither automatic 
nor inevitable. Even a superficial look 
at history reveals that no social ad- 
vance rolls in on the wheels of inevi- 
tability. Every step toward the goal of 
justice requires sacrifice, suffering, and 
struggle." 

Dr. King led and inspired Americans 
of all color, religion, and economic 
backgrounds to make the sacrifices 
that made the United States more free 
and more just. Ending legal segrega- 
tion, obtaining voting rights for all 
citizens, and fighting for fairness in the 
workplace came at great expense to Dr. 
King and thousands of other coura- 
geous citizens who faced beatings, 
bombings, jail, and, for many, death. 
Yet as Dr. King preached the difficult 
words of struggle, he also remained op- 
timistic about the ultimate success of 
what he called the freedom movement: 
We shall overcome.” 

We do well to follow Dr. King's inspi- 
ration by enacting laws that enable in- 
dividuals to enjoy their constitutional 
rights. We must also move forward to 
root out forces that prevent individuals 
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from enjoying the full measure of their 
freedom. As we begin 1991, one-half of 
all black American children live below 
the poverty line. These young people 
face tremendous barriers to success. 
Our Government has an obligation to 
assure Americans of all races and back- 
grounds а quality education, decent 
health care, safe housing, and equal op- 
portunity so that each person can live 
their lives fully and freely. 

But we must recognize that Govern- 
ment cannot solve every problem. We 
must all work together. We must rec- 
ognize that if any of our fellow Ameri- 
cans is denied the opportunity to make 
use of his or her talents we are all 
worse off. Americans must summon the 
spirit of brotherhood that Dr. King so 
firmly believed in. That is why the na- 
tional celebration in honor of Dr. King 
and his work is so vitally important. If 
we are to move forward, we must heed 
the lessons he taught us and continue 
the fight for equal justice and oppor- 
tunity.e 


SILVER KNIGHTS MILITARY 
TWIRLING CORPS 


е Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to recog- 
nize the outstanding achievements of 
the Silver Knights Military Twirling 
Corps for being selected as the 1990 Illi- 
nois, Midwest, and USA National Mili- 
tary Twirling Corps champions. 

The members of the team Chris 
Cusack, Jennifer Davidson, Michelle Is- 
rael, Erika Jackson, Meredith Kaiser, 
Kate Karwowski, Ginger  Latelle, 
Dianna Lunekas, Naomi Mays, Kathy 
Milewski, Bonnie Rasmussen, Tricia 
Thomson, Natalie Aliota, Kim 
Grabowski, Melissa Kaiser, Jill] Kron, 
Michelle Lunekas, Kathleen Peaslee, 
Michelle Alberts, Laura Jackson, and 
Melissa Nemec are from all parts of П- 
linois and deserve the highest praise 
for their hard work and accomplish- 
ments. 

These young ladies display оуег- 
whelming qualities of leadership and 
spirit. Illinoisans can be proud of these 
young persons and the outstanding per- 
formances they have rendered while 
representing the State of Illinois in 
their many competitions. 

I would like to join my voice with my 
fellow Illinoisans in praising the Silver 
Knights for a job well done. Their tal- 
ent and spirit of accomplishment are 
an inspiration to young persons every- 
where. I applaud the Silver Knights 
and look forward to many future ac- 
complishments by these talented 
young individuals.e 


FUNDING FOR THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


е Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I rise to 
draw the attention of my colleagues to 
a matter of the gravest concern for this 
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Nation's 40 million Social Security 
recipients. 

Because of the possibility of а very 
narrow reading of the new Budget En- 
forcement Act, the vital services pro- 
vided by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration—services that have been 
stretched and strained іп recent 
years—could be curtailed dramatically. 

While the issue here is technical, the 
principles and concepts are quite basic. 
The new Budget Act clearly takes the 
Social Security fund and all Social Se- 
curity outlays out of the budget in 
order to protect the integrity of that 
self-financing system. 

Yet, under another section of the act, 
the costs of servicing the Social Secu- 
rity Program—the costs of processing 
claims, answering questions, and hear- 
ing appeals—could be construed as 
being one of the accounts under the 
new domestic discretionary spending 
cap. Since this program would be com- 
peting with all other domestic spend- 
ing, this could mean inadequate re- 
sources for the Social Security Admin- 
istration in the coming fiscal year and 
beyond—a result that was clearly not 
contemplated by the Members of this 
body when we wisely chose to remove 
the Social Security surplus from the 
budget. 

Now, whenever you have a document 
as comprehensive and far reaching as 
this new budget agreement, there are 
bound to be some gray areas of inter- 
pretation. This, however, should not be 
one of them. The Social Security fund 
is in surplus, and we have an absolute 
obligation not only to protect the fund 
itself, but to provide the services nec- 
essary for the proper administration 
of the fund. We have an absolute obli- 
gation to ensure that our elderly and 
disabled citizens receive efficient, 
timely, and reliable assistance with 
their benefits claims. 

All of which is in jeopardy if funding 
for the Social Security Administration 
is subject to these spending caps. 

Technical arguments aside, if these 
caps are permitted to govern, the re- 
sult can be summed up in one word— 
hardship. Hardship for recipients, and 
hardship on an administrative system 
that's already overloaded. 

I want to make clear, Mr. President, 
that this is not a partisan matter. The 
President's Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, Dr. Louis Sullivan, 
has himself sounded a very loud alarm. 
He has indicated plainly that the cuts 
in his budget request—cuts demands by 
OMB—would lead to an erosion of serv- 
ices for aged and disabled beneficiaries. 

Now, as all of us in this Congress are 
aware, that erosion began some time 
ago. 

Over the past 6 years, under Presi- 
dents Reagan and Bush, the Social Se- 
curity Administration has had the 
number of its employees reduced by 
17,000. As a result, local field offices are 
grossly understaffed, and our constitu- 
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ents are unable to get through on the 
phone. I understand that beneficaries 
now call one nationwide 800 telephone 
number—a number that is plagued by 
busy signals, especially during peak pe- 
riods of the month, because there is in- 
sufficient staff to answer these calls. 

All of this is unacceptable. But with 
the additional resource constraints 
that will follow if services funding is 
insufficient, the situation may become 
intolerable. Dr. Sullivan has advised 
that disability claim backlogs—an area 
of service already under great stress— 
will increase from 3 to 6 months. 

In my home State of Tennessee, near- 
ly 96,000 citizens apply for Social Secu- 
rity benefits each year. Overall, we 
have 715,000 retirees and 112,000 disabil- 
ity recipients—each of whom receives 
on average $550 a month. And for most 
of these people, that modest monthly 
check is their lifeblood—it goes for 
housing and food and medicine. They 
deserve a level of service with regard 
to these benefits that is unquestion- 
ably sound and free of worry and doubt. 

I have written a letter to OMB Direc- 
tor Darman detailing my concern to 
him. OMB will make a ruling on this in 
the near future, and I would strongly 
urge that office to take Social Security 
Administration funding out from under 
the domestic discretionary cap, and to 
allow this Government to provide the 
services necessary for the proper ad- 
ministration of Social Security bene- 
fits.e 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Ф Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, this 
month marks the 73d anniversary of 
the proclamation of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence. While the Ukrainian people 
have had a unique and rich culture and 
heritage for à millennium, they have 
ruled themselves as a politically inde- 
pendent and sovereign nation only 
intermittently. 

In this century, Ukrainians fought 
for independence at the time of the 
First and Second World Wars but the 
Soviet empire prevailed. Once again 
the Ukrainian people had to struggle to 
preserve and maintain their unique 
identity while being dominated by an 
outside power. 

As the world knows, they have suc- 
ceeded in that effort. Free people ev- 
erywhere recognize and honor the men 
and women who have prevailed in their 
tenacious battle to maintain Ukrainian 
culture, religion, traditions, and lan- 
guage. 

Mr. President, the current situation 
is fraught with danger, opportunity, 
and hope. As the Soviet Union's empire 
is battered by events and the yearnings 
of its various peoples, the opportunity 
for Ukrainian freedom and independ- 
ence is before us. When that day ar- 
rives it is important that we remember 
and pay tribute to those countless 
Ukrainians that struggled and suffered 
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and sacrificed through the years to 
keep the dream alive, and made the 
eventual victory possible.e 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM D. SWEASY 


e Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President 
I rise today to recognize William D. 
Sweasy, an outstanding citizen who 
lives along the shores of the Mississippi 
River in beautiful Red Wing, MN. 
Among the most valuable honors а per- 
son can achieve are the appreciation 
and gratitude of neighbors and friends. 
This gentleman is à person who has 
endlessly contributed his life and tal- 
ents to his community and is a fine ex- 
ample of а compassionate and industri- 
ous American. 

William Sweasy's lifelong commit- 
ment to his community has made him 
a gem in the eyes of his neighbors. He 
is the recipient of the annual Red Wing 
Neighbor Award, a prestigious honor he 
very much deserves. Many of you may 
know of Mr. Sweasy through his asso- 
ciation with the Red Wing Shoe Co. 
Even President George Bush enjoys the 
quality of the boots that the company 
manufactures. 

Mr. Sweasy began working in the fin- 
ishing and shipping department of the 
Red Wing Shoe Co. at age 16, and he 
eventually became the chairman of the 
board. The company's success stems 
from the personal touch it provides to 
customers, employees, and retailers. 
This initiative has been the strength of 
the company, and it is William's guide. 

It is obvious that William loves the 
vibrant beauty and rich history of the 
area in which he lives. Over the years 
he has enhanced the community by 
providing years of service to preserve 
the fine quality of life in Red Wing. 
William is a member of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, he helped to create 
the Environmental Learning Center 
through the YMCA, he undertook the 
renovation and restoration of the his- 
toric, architecturally detailed St. 
James Hotel, he was on the Red Wing 
Public School Board for 12 years, and 
he has organized the Red Wing Fund of 
the St. Paul Foundation for commu- 
nity projects. These are only a few of 
his community activities, and his lead- 
ership is felt at the State and national 
levels as well. He has served on the 
Minnestoa Citizens Council on Crime 
and Justice, and the Minnesota Council 
on Foundations. He also has been on 
the board of directors, serving, too, as 
the chairman of the American Foot- 
wear Industries of America. 

Of his willingness to participate in 
community affairs, William said: 

When you live in a town and grow up in it, 
you realize the environment of the city is 
part of the benefits of working here. The 
community has enjoyed a lot of public-spir- 
ited people. (Red Wing Republican Eagle, 
1983) 

Well, thank you, Mr. Sweasy, for 
being part of the spirit of your commu- 
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nity and country. We all benefit from 
the example of your life and wish you 
the best in the years to come.e 


PROBLEMS OF PRIVATE DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, the col- 
lapse of the Rhode Island Share and 
Deposit Indemnity Corp. should remind 
us of the frailty of existing private de- 
posit insurance systems—a frailty re- 
peatedly demonstrated during the 
1980's. 

Some observers may conclude that 
Federal deposit insurance should be re- 
quired for all State-chartered institu- 
tions that accept deposits from the 
general public—as it is already re- 
quired for all national banks, federally 
chartered thrift institutions, and Fed- 
eral credit unions. Unless and until 
such a step is taken, we should act to 
be certain that depositors of privately 
insured institutions clearly understand 
that their money is not federally in- 
sured. Depositors can then make an in- 
formed individual decision about 
whether to forego the benefits of Fed- 
eral insurance. 

At my insistence, the Financial In- 
stitutions Reform, Recovery, and En- 
forcement Act of 1989 required every 
thrift that is not federally insured to 
disclose clearly and conspicuously in 
periodic statements of account and in 
all advertising that the savings asso- 
ciation's deposits are not federally in- 
sured. This requirement helps ensure 
that current and prospective customers 
of such institutions understand that 
their money is at risk—and not pro- 
tected by Federal deposit insurance. 

The Comprehensive Deposit Insur- 
ance Reform and Taxpayer Protection 
Act of 1990— which I introduced on Sep- 
tember 25, 1990, as S. 3108—reinforces 
these protections and extends them to 
uninsured banks. Section 14(e) of the 
bill requires clear and conspicuous dis- 
closure not only in all advertising and 
periodic statements of account but on 
allsignature cards, passbooks, and cer- 
tificates of deposit. 

When I reintroduce S. 3103 this year, 
I intend to propose that these protec- 
tions apply to all depository institu- 
tions—licensed or unlicensed—includ- 
ing credit unions. By unlicensed depos- 
itory institutions, I mean entities such 
as the recently failed Latin Investment 
Corp. of Washington, DC, which was 
not chartered or otherwise authorized 
to accept deposits. I will also look 
closely into whether current law con- 
tains adequate protections against pri- 
vate insurers adopting names that 
could mislead depositors into believing 
that their money is federally insured. 


——— —Є—— — — 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the earlier agreement, time 
was set aside today for the introduc- 
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tion of Senate resolutions relating to 
the Persian Gulf and for debate on that 
or any other matter during today. We 
have had several hours of debate, over 
5 hours, I believe, with several speakers 
on the Persian Gulf and other subjects. 

Iam advised by staff of both the ma- 
jority and the minority that there are 
no other Senators who wish to speak. I 
earlier today said and emphasized that 
any Senator could speak for as long as 
he or she wants, today, obviously. And 
we would remain in session until all 
Senators had that opportunity. That 
now having been the case, and no other 
Senators wishing to address the Sen- 
ate, I will momentarily seek consent to 
stand in recess until 10 алп. on Tues- 
day, January 8. 

To recapitulate, just briefly, for the 
information of Senators who may not 
have heard my earlier remarks, the 
session on Tuesday will be pro forma. 
We will then go to а session on Thurs- 
day, January 10, at 10 a.m., and from 
that session, we will go to а regular 
session of the Senate on Monday, Janu- 
ary 14. 

However, under the agreement, I 
have received the authority to proceed 
from pro forma session to regular ses- 
sion on next week and have indicated 
that it is my intention to do so on 
Thursday for the purpose of the swear- 
ing in of the newly appointed Senator 
from California, Senator JOHN SEY- 
MOUR. 

I have also indicated and reiterate 
now that I am also considering the pos- 
sibility of having a regular session to 
deal with debate on the Persian Gulf 
crisis beginning on Thursday. I have 
not made any decision. I intend to con- 
sult closely with the distinguished Re- 
publican leader, with the Speaker of 
the House, and with many other Sen- 
ators over the next several days. But 
Senators should be aware that we will 
be getting to debate on the Persian 
Gulf situation it now appears sometime 
between next Thursday at 10 a.m. and 
the following Monday at 10 a.m. I ex- 
pect to announce a decision on that 
probably next Wednesday after the 
meeting between Secretary Baker and 
the Iraqi Foreign Minister has been 
completed. 

So, for planning schedules as of now, 
it appears the session on Tuesday will 
be strictly pro forma with no likeli- 
hood of that being changed. However, 
with respect to Thursday, there is, in- 
deed, the possibility that we will begin 
the debate on the Persian Gulf situa- 
tion and dealing with resolutions as of 
that date. That decision will be made 
and announced prior to 10 a.m. on 
Thursday. 


RECESS UNTIL TUESDAY, 
JANUARY 8, 1991, AT 10 A.M. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate today, and if no other 
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Senator is seeking recognition, I now 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess under the previous 
order until 10 алп. on Tuesday, 
January 8. 

There being no objection, at 6:21 
p.m., the Senate recessed until Tues- 
day, January 8, 1991, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate January 4, 1991: 
SUPERIOR COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WENDELL P. GARDNER, IR. OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA, TO BE AN ASSOCIATE JUDGE OF THE SUPERIOR 
COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR THE TERM 
OF 15 YEARS, VICE ANNICE MCBRYDE WAGNER. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


ARTHUR J. HILL, OF FLORIDA, TO ВЕ AN ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
VICE C. AUSTIN FITTS, RESIGNED. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


JAMES F. HOOBLER, OF NEW YORK, TO BE INSPECTOR 
GENERAL, SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, VICE 
CHARLES R. GILLIAM, RESIGNED. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF ТНЕ PRESIDENT 


DONALD А. HENDERSON, OF MARYLAND, TO BE AN А8- 
SOCIATE DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY POLICY, VICE JAMES B. WYNGAARDEN, RE- 
SIGNED. 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION 


EDWARD JOHNSON, OF MICHIGAN, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AFRICAN DEVELOP- 
MENT FOUNDATION FOR A TERM EXPIRING SEPTEMBER 
22, 1905, VICE WILLIAM Р. PICKARD, TERM EXPIRED. 


DEFENSE NUCLEAR FACILITIES SAFETY BOARD 


EDSON О. CASE, OF MARYLAND, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE DEFENSE NUCLEAR FACILITIES SAFETY BOARD FOR 
A TERM EXPIRING OCTOBER 18, 1995. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE 
HUMANITIES 


SUSANNAH SIMPSON KENT, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE 
DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE OF MUSEUM SERVICES, 
VICE DAPHNE WOOD MURRAY, RESIGNED. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 


EUNICE N. SATO, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT FOR A TERM EXPIRING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1991, VICE NOREEN С. THOMAS, TERM ЕХ- 
PIRED. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


CHARLES M. HOUSE, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE DIRECTOR 
OF THE OFFICE FOR VICTIMS OF CRIME. (NEW POSITION) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


JOHN MICHAEL MERCANTI, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE 
ENGRAVER IN THE MINT OF THE UNITED STATES AT 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, VICE ELIZABETH 
JONES, RESIGNED. 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 


CHARLES L. CRAGIN, OF MAINE, TO BE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS FOR A TERM OF 6 
YEARS. (NEW POSITION—P.L. 100-687) 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 


CECIL B. THOMPSON, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE REMAINDER OF 
THE TERM EXPIRING JANUARY 20, 1991, VICE SIMON C. 
FIREMAN, RESIGNED. 

CECIL B. THOMPSON, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE A OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES FOR A TERM EXPIRING 
JANUARY 20, 106. (REAPPOINTMENT) 


FEDERAL MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH REVIEW 
COMMISSION 
FORD BARNEY FORD, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE A MEMBER 
OF THE FEDERAL MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH REVIEW 


COMMISSION FOR A TERM OF 6 YEARS EXPIRING AUGUST 
30, 1996. (REAPPOINTMENT) 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


WALTER E. MASSEY, OF ILLINOIS, TO BE DIRECTOR OF 
THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION FOR A TERM OF 6 
YEARS, VICE ERICH BLOCH, TERM EXPIRED. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


ROBERT WILLIAM GAMBINO, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE DI- 
RECTOR OF SELECTIVE SERVICE, VICE SAMUEL К. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


WILLIAM Н. KENNOY, OF KENTUCKY, TO BE А MEMBER 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE TENNESSEE VAL- 
LEY AUTHORITY FOR THE TERM EXPIRING MAY 18, 1999. 
VICE CHARLES Н. DEAN, IR. TERM EXPIRED. 


HARRY 8 TRUMAN SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION 


JOHN ASHCROFT, OF MISSOURI, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE HARRY 8 TRUMAN 
SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION FOR A TERM EXPIRING DE- 
CEMBER 10, 1908, VICE TERRY EDWARDS BRANSTAD, 
TERM EXPIRED. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


WILLIAM A. GEOGHEGAN, OF MARYLAND, TO BE A MEM- 
BER OF THE ADVISORY BOARD FOR CUBA BROADCAST- 
ING FOR A TERM EXPIRING OCTOBER Z. 1992. VICE MIDGE 
DECTER, TERM EXPIRED. 


MARINE MAMMAL COMMISSION 


JOHN ELLIOTT REYNOLDS, Ш, OF FLORIDA, TO BE A 
MEMBER OF THE MARINE MAMMAL COMMISSION FOR 
THE TERM EXPIRING MAY 13, 1993, VICE ROBERT ELSNER, 
TERM EXPIRED. 


BOARD FOR INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 


KARL C. ROVE, OF TEXAS, TO BE A MEMBER OF THE 
BOARD FOR INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING FOR A 
TERM EXPIRING APRIL 28, 1991. VICE EDWARD NOONAN 
NEY, TERM EXPIRED. 


INTER-AMERICAN FOUNDATION 


JAMES R. WHELAN, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE INTER-AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION FOR A TERM EXPIRING SEPTEMBER 20, 1994, 
VICE HAROLD К. PHILLIPS, TERM EXPIRED. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED PERSONS TO BE MEMBERS OF 
THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT FOR THE TERMS INDI- 
CATED: 

EUGENE L. MADEIRA, OF PENNSYLVANIA, FOR THE RE- 
MAINDER OF THE TERM EXPIRING SEPTEMBER 30, 1991, 
VICE DONALD M. CLARK. 

DALE P. GOLD, OF VIRGINIA, FOR A TERM EXPIRING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1992, VICE RUTH REEVE JENSON, TERM 
EXPIRED. 

A. PIERRE GUILLERMIN, OF VIRGINIA, FOR A TERM EX- 
PIRING SEPTEMBER 20, 190, VICE ROBERT LEE 
MCELRATH, TERM EXPIRED. 

JACK RAYMOND REED, OF MISSISSIPPI, FOR A TERM 
EXPIRING SEPTEMBER 30, 1992, VICE FRANCES MATHEWS, 
TERM EXPIRED, 

JUNE SCOBEE RODGERS, OF ARIZONA, FOR A TERM EX- 
PIRING SEPTEMBER 30, 1993, VICE CAROL PENDAS WHIT- 
TEN, TERM EXPIRED. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON DISABILITY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED PERSONS TO BE MEMBERS OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON DISABILITY FOR THE TERMS 
INDICATED: 

JOHN LEOPOLD, OF MARYLAND, FOR A TERM EXPIRING 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1991. VICE BRENDA PREMO, TERM EX- 
PIRED. 

MARY ANN MOBLEY-COLLINS, OF CALIFORNIA, FOR A 
TERM EXPIRING SEPTEMBER 17. 1991, VICE JONI ТАПА, 
TERM EXPIRED. 

GEORGE H. OBERLE, JR., OF OKLAHOMA, FOR A TERM 
EXPIRING SEPTEMBER 17, 1992. (REAPPOINTMENT) 


NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


CAPTAIN CHRISTIAN ANDREASEN FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF REAR ADMIRAL (LOWER HALF), WHILE 
SERVING IN A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPON- 
SIBILITY AS DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF NOAA CORPS 
OPERATIONS, NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION, AND CAPTAIN FREDDIE L. JEFFRIES 
FOR APPOINTMENT TO THE GRADE OF REAR ADMIRAL 
(LOWER HALF), WHILE SERVING IN A POSITION OF IM- 
PORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY AS DIRECTOR, ATLAN- 
TIC MARINE CENTER, NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
TITLE S. UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 8530. 


IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF THE 
SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FOR PROMOTION IN THE SEN- 
IOR FOREIGN SERVICE TO THE CLASSES INDICATED: 

CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF CAREER 
MINISTER: 

HENRY H. BASSFORD, OF CONNECTICUT. 

LAURANCE W. BOND, OF CALIFORNIA. 

JULIUS E. COLES, OF VIRGINIA. 

MARY C. KILGOUR, OF VIRGINIA. 

JAMES A. NORRIS, OF VIRGINIA. 

CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR: 
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LARRY K. CRANDALL, OF VIRGINIA. 

JAMES PATRICK DONNELLY, OF FLORIDA. 

FRED C. FISCHER, OF VIRGINIA. 

JOHN P. HUMMON, OF MARYLAND. 

CARL H. LEONARD, OF VIRGINIA. 

MARK 8. MATTHEWS, OF FLORIDA. 

CAROL A. PEASLEY, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

KENNETH H. SHERPER, OF VIRGINIA. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT FOR PROMOTION INTO THE SENIOR FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE, AND FOR APPOINTMENT, AS CONSULAR 
OFFICER AND SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
AS INDICATED: 

CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF COUN- 
SELOR: 

DIANNE METZGER BLANE, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA. 

GARY LEWIS BYLLESBY, OF CALIFORNIA. 

SIDNEY ANDREW CHERNENKOFF, OF VIRGINIA. 

DONALD BOLYSTON CLARK, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

LOUIS J. COOKE, OF FLORIDA. 

ROBERT Т. DAKAN, OF CALIFORNIA. 

BRYANT GEORGE, OF NEW JERSEY. 

MICHAEL J. HACKER, OF FLORIDA. 

KATHLEEN DOLLAR HANSEN, OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA. 

BRUCE R. HOWARD, OF CALIFORNIA. 

GEORGE JONES, OF COLORADO. 

FREDERICK A. KALHAMMER, OF CALIFORNIA. 

DAVID LEIBSON, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

EMILY CLAIRE LEONARD, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA. 

JAMES В. LOWENTHAL, OF TENNESSEE. 
PETER R. ORR, OF FLORIDA. 

CYNTHIA F. ROZELL, OF CALIFORNIA. 
MARK SILVERMAN, OF CALIFORNIA. 
JOHN A. TENNANT. OF CALIFORNIA, 
ERIC R. ZALLMAN, OF FLORIDA. 


CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF COUN- 
SELOR, AND CONSULAR OFFICERS AND SECRETARIES IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 

BRUNO A. KOSHELEFF, OF CONNECTICUT. 

LINDA N. LION, OF VIRGINIA. 

PAUL B. THORN, OF NEW YORK. 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF THE 
SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES IN- 
FORMATION AGENCY FOR PROMOTION IN THE SENIOR 
FOREIGN SERVICE TO THE CLASSES INDICATED: 

CAREER MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF CAREER 
MINISTER: 

WILLIAM A. RUGH, OF MARYLAND. 

CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR 

CRESENCIO 8. ARCOS, JR., OF TEXAS. 

JOHN PHILIP HARROD, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

ROBERT R. LAGAMMA, OF VIRGINIA. 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES INFORMA- 
TION AGENCY FOR PROMOTION INTO THE SENIOR FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE AS INDICATED: 

CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF COUN- 
SELOR: 

WILLIAM J, A. BARNES, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

LOUISE KELLEHER CRANE, OF VIRGINIA. 

JAMES MICHAEL HALEY, OF WASHINGTON. 

‘THOMAS NEIL HULL, III, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

VICTOR L. JACKOVICH, OF VIRGINIA. 

ROBERT Е. MCCARTHY, OF VIRGINIA. 

LLOYD W. NEIGHBORS, IR. OF TEXAS. 

JOHN TREACY, OF ILLINOIS. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF THE 
SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE FOR PROMOTION IN THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE TO THE CLASSES INDICATED: 

CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF CAREER 
MINISTER: 

CHAS. W. FREEMAN, JR., OF RHODE ISLAND. 

RAYMOND G. H. SEITZ, OF TEXAS. 

ALEXANDER FLETCHER WATSON, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

MELISSA FOELSCH WELLS, OF CONNECTICUT. 


CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR: 

MARC ALLEN BAAS, OF FLORIDA. 

G. PAUL BALABANIS, OF CALIFORNIA. 

BRUCE ANTHONY BEARDSLEY, OF NEVADA. 

ERIC J. BOSWELL, OF CALIFORINA. 

CHARLES H. BRAYSHAW, OF WYOMING. 

LAURENCE G. BROWN, M.D., OF VIRGINIA. 

RAYMOND F. BURGHARDT, JR., OF FLORIDA. 

ROBERT L. CAFFREY, OF CALIFORNIA. 

PETER R, CHAVEAS, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

MARTIN L. CHESHES, OF NEW YORK. 

PRISCILLA ANN CLAPP, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

JAMES F. COLLINS, OF ILLINOIS. 

RYAN CLARK CROCKER, OF WASHINGTON. 

DIANE DILLARD, OF TEXAS. 

BRUCE F. DUNCOMBE, OF MARYLAND. 

JOHN D. FINNEY, IR. OF VIRGINIA. 

‘THOMAS HOWARD CEWECKE, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

PAUL H. GRUNDY, OF WASHINGTON. 

HUGH G. HAMILTON, JR., OF MISSOURI. 

JOHN L. HIRSCH, OF NEW YORK. 
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ROBERT ONAN HOMME, OF MINNESOTA. 
RICHARD B. HOWARD, OF FLORIDA. 
GREGORY L. JOHNSON, OF WASHINGTON. 
JOHN J. LAMAZZA, OF NEW YORK. 
ALPHONSE F. LAPORTA, OF NEW YORK. 
JOSEPH EDWARD LAKE, OF TEXAS. 
WARREN E. LITTREL, JR., OF ILLINOIS. 
KEVIN J. MCGUIRE, OF MARYLAND. 

J. PHILLIP MCLEAN, OF WASHINGTON. 
RICHARD W. MUELLER, OF CONNECTICUT. 
MARK E. MULVEY, OF CONNECTICUT. 
JOSEPH P. O'NEILL. OF NEW YORK. 
CRISTOBAL ROBERTO OROZCO, OF CALIFORNIA. 
B. LYNN PASCOE, OF MISSOURI. 

ROBERT MAXWELL PRINGLE, OF VIRGINIA. 
ROBERT RACKMALES, OF MARYLAND. 
HAROLD E. RINIER, OF OREGON. 

DONALD R. SCHOEB, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
KATHERINE SHIRLEY, OF ILLINOIS. 
ELIZABETH A. SWIFT, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
LAWERENCE PALMER TAYLOR, OF OHIO. 
PHILIP BATES TAYLOR III, OF TEXAS. 
WILLIAM H. TWADDELL, OF RHODE ISLAND. 
GEORGE F. WARD, JR., OF NEW YORK. 
JAMES A. WEINER, OF CALIFORNIA. 
ANDREW JAN WINTER, OF NEW YORK. 

JOHN MELVIN YATES, OF WASHINGTON. 
JOHNNY YOUNG, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE FOR PROMOTION INTO THE SENIOR 
FOREIGN SERVICE, AND FOR APPOINTMENT, AS CON- 
SULAR OFFICER AND SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE, A8 INDICATED: 

CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
Epi UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF COUN- 
8 R: 

MARSHALL P. ADAIR, OF FLORIDA. 

LESLIE M. ALEXANDER, OF NEW YORK. 

JEFFREY A. BADER, OF FLORIDA. 

RICHARD M. BASH, OF OKLAHOMA. 

ROBERT M. BEECROFT, OF MARYLAND. 

LAWERENCE NEAL BENEDICT, OF CALIFORNIA. 

JAMES D. BINDENAGEL, OF CALIFORNIA. 

JOHN WILLIAM BLANEY, OF CALIFORNIA. 

ANITA SHASHY BOOTH, OF FLORIDA. 

RICHARD THOMAS BOOTH, OF FLORIDA. 

RICHARD A. BOUCHER, OF NEW YORK. 

RALPH L. BOYCE, JR.. OF VIRGINIA. 

KENNETH C. BRILL, ОҒ CALIFORNIA. 

LARRY G. BUTCHER, OF VIRGINIA. 

JOHN CAMPBELL, OF VIRGINIA. 

JAMES B. CUNNINGHAM, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

GEORGIA J. DEBELL, OF CALIFORNIA. 

ROYCE J. FICHTE, OF VIRGINIA. 

THOMAS P. HAMILTON, OF CALIFORNIA. 

BARBARA 8. HARVEY, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

PATRICK R. HAYES, OF MARYLAND. 

DONALD 8. HAYS, OF VIRGINIA. 

DONALD K. HOLM, OF FLORIDA. 

JOHN С. HOLZMAN, OF HAWAII. 

JOHN F. HOOG, OF MISSOURI. 

J. AUBREY HOOKS, OF VIRGINIA. 

DANIEL A. JOHNSON, OF FLORIDA. 

JUDITH RODES JOHNSON, OF TEXAS. 

ROBERT D. JOHNSON, OF MISSOURI. 

ARMA JANE KARAER, OF VIRGINIA. 

JOHN F. KEANE, OF NEW YORK. 

MARY VIRGINIA KENNEDY, OF IDAHO. 

DONALD WILLIS KEYSER, OF VIRGINIA. 

RUSSELL F. KING, OF CALIFORNIA. 

ERIC A. KUNSMAN, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

DANIEL CHARLES KURTZER, OF FLORIDA. 

HOWARD H. LANGE, OF WASHINGTON. 

RICHARD P. LIVINGSTON, OF TENNESSEE. 

GREGORY LYNN MATTSON, OF NEW JERSEY. 

MARY MARGARET MCATEER, OF FLORIDA. 

ROGER A. MCGUIRE, OF OHIO. 

WILLIAM DALE MONTGOMERY, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

COLEMAN J. NEE, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

RONALD E. NEUMANN, OF CALIFORNIA. 

PATRICK J. NICHOLS, OF VIRGINIA. 

DAVID A. PABST, OF WASHINGTON, 

RUDOLF VILEM PERINA, OF CALIFORNIA. 

ROBIN LYNN RAPHEL, OF WASHINGTON. 

ROBERET C. REIS, JR., OF MISSOURI. 

JONATHAN B. RICKERT, OF CONNECTICUT. 

KATHRYN DEE ROBINSON, OF TENNESSEE. 

THOMAS LEE ROBINSON, OF MICHIGAN. 

LOUIS D. SELL, OF KENTUCKY. 

JOSEPH C. SNYDER III, OP CONNECTICUT. 

ROBERT E. TYNES, OF VIRGINIA. 

JOHN W. VESSEY, III OF VIRGINIA. 

DEAN L. WELTY, OF INDIANA. 

JAMES С, WHITLOCK, JR., OF CONNECTICUT. 

JOHN Е. TEFFT, OF VIRGINIA. 

BARBARA J. TOBIAS, OF CALIFORNIA. 

JOSEPH CHARLES WILSON IV, OF CALIFORNIA. 
11 CARSON YOUNG, OF THE DISTRICT ОР CO- 


CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, 
CLASS OF COUNSELOR, AND CONSULAR OFFICERS AND 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 

JAMES W. BAYUK, OF ILLINOIS. 

ELDON E. BELL, OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 

JEROME J. BOSKEN, OF OHIO. 

RICHARD A. BRUNO, OF VIRGINIA. 

WILLIAM W. GALLAGHER, OF MARYLAND. 

STEVEN D. JOHNSON, M.D., OF GEORGIA. 

WALTER H. SARGENT, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

JOHN JAMES SMITH III, OF CALIFORNIA. 

PETER F. SPALDING, OF CALIFORNIA. 
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ANTHONY J. WALTERS, OF CALIFORNIA. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED PERSONS OF THE AGENCIES 
INDICATED FOR APPOINTMENT А8 FOREIGN SERVICE OF- 
FICERS OF THE CLASSES STATED, AND ALSO FOR THE 
OTHER APPOINTMENTS INDICATED HEREWITH: 

FOR APPOINTMENT AS FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF 
CLASS ONE, CONSULAR OFFICERS AND SECRETARIES IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


WILLIAM CHARLES MONTONEY, OF OHIO. 
MARCUS L. STEVENSON, OF VIRGINIA. 


FOR APPOINTMENT AS FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF 
CLASS TWO, CONSULAR OFFICER AND SECRETARIES IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


RAYMOND R. BACA, OF MARYLAND. 
RAPHAEL A. MIRABAL, OF VIRGINIA. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
MICHAEL SPECK, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


LILIANA AYALDE, OF MARYLAND. 
REGINALD BRYAN CHASTAIN, OF FLORIDA. 
RALPH THOMAS DALY, OF VIRGINIA. 
MICHAEL J. ENDERS, OF VIRGINIA. 
ULRICH F. W. ERNST, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
PETER BURKE KRESGE, OF WASHINGTON. 
THOMAS F. MILLER, OF CALIFORNIA, 
FREDERICK G. RYLEY, OF CONNECTICUT. 
DAVID А. WASHBURN, OF WYOMING. 


FOR APPOINTMENT AS FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF 
CLASS THREE, CONSULAR OFFICERS AND SECRETARIES 
IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


INGRID MALL KILLIST, OF NEW JERSEY. 
ROBERTO POWERS, OF OHIO. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ROBERT P. BEYER, OF OHIO. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
MICKEY R. FRISBY, OF OKLAHOMA. 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


DAVID ERNEST ECKERSON, OF WASHINGTON. 
DANA D. FISCHER, OF OREGON. 

LYNN A. KEEYS, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
ELISABETH ANNE KVITASHVILI, OF VIRGINIA. 
DIANNE C. TSITSOS, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
ANTHONY J, VODRASKA, OF WASHINGTON. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


CAROL WILDER, OF CALIFORNIA. 


FOR APPOINTMENT AS FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF 
CLASS FOUR, CONSULAR OFFICERS AND SECRETARIES IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


PAMELA 8. BELLAMY, OF CALIFORNIA. 
MICHAEL R. BOSSHART, OF NEW JERSEY. 
DAVID EDWARD BROWN, OF FLORIDA. 
LAURENT D. CHARBONNET, OF LOUISIANA. 
DANIEL PATRICK CLAFFEY, OF CALIFORNIA. 
JONATHAN RAPHAEL COHEN, OF CALIFORNIA. 
MARYRUTH COLEMAN, OF CONNECTICUT. 
JEANNETTE E. DAVIS, OF CALIFORNIA. 
DOROTHY ANNE DELAHANTY, OF MARYLAND 
MARK DAVID DEMBRO, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
DAVID ANTHONY DENNY, OF TEXAS. 
DHARAMCHAND DEPOO, OF NEW JERSEY. 
MICHAEL JAMES DODMAN, OF NEW YORK. 
ELIZABETH ANN EWING, OF CALIFORNIA. 
FRANCISCO JAVIER FERNANDEZ, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
MARK ANDRE GOODFRIEND, OF CALIFORNIA. 
DONALD LEE HEFLIN, OF ALABAMA. 
MARK JAY HERZBERG, OF MARYLAND. 
MARY ELLEN HICKEY, OF CALIFORNIA. 

E oy: LAYTON HUSKEY, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
IA. 
BARBARA L. JONES, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
KIM WHITE KAMBOURIAN, OF KANSAS. 
DOUGLAS G. KELLY, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
NAN TERESE KENNELLY, OF NEW JERSEY. 
THOMAS HAROLD LLOYD, OF WISCONSIN. 
NAOMI EMERSON LYEW, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
LAUREN I. MAY, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
WILLIAM ROBERT MEARA, OF NEW YORK. 
RODERICK W. MOORE, OF RHODE ISLAND. 
LINDA HOWARD MUNCY, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
MICHAEL FREDERIC O'CONNOR, OF NEW YORK. 
ANDREW J. QUINN, OF NEW YORK. 
DAVID THOMAS ROCKEY, OF WASHINGTON. 
ALVIN DAVID RUTLEDGE, OF VIRGINIA. 
DEBORAH JANE SELIGSOHN, OF NEW YORK. 
DIANE W. SHELBY, OF OHIO. 
CAROL JEAN SMETANA, OF NEW MEXICO. 
CAROL L. STRICKER, OF VIRGINIA. 
DONALD GENE TEITELBAUM, OF VIRGINIA. 
JAMES LAFAYETTE TRAWEEK, OF. TEXAS. 
WILLIAM A. WEECH, OF VIRGINIA. 
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JANICE GAIL WEINER, OF WASHINGTON. 
DEPARTMEWNT OF AGRICULTURE 
WILLIE О. GRAY, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


JEFFREY MARTIN HILL, OF MARYLAND. 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED MEMBERS OF THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE TO BE CON- 
SULAR OFFICERS AND/OR SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLO- 
MATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, AS 
INDICATED: 

CONSULAR OFFICERS AND SECRETARIES IN THE DIP- 
LOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 

JOHN K. ALLEN, JR., OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

KATRINA J. BARLOW, OF VIRGINIA. 

SHEILA А. BELEW, OF VIRGINIA. 

BEVERLY J. BERG, OF CALIFORNIA. 

GERALD G. BLYTHE, OF VIRGINIA. 

ANDREW NORBU BOWEN, OF TEXAS. 

ELIZABETH D. BRAZILL, OF MICHIGAN. 

DAVID 8. BRIDGES, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

MARGARET SHARPS CATON, OF CONNECTICUT. 

SANDRA CHANEY, OF VIRGINIA. 

TODD CRAWFORD CHAPMAN, ОР TEXAS. 

ANDREW D. CRAFT, OF IOWA. 

OLA CRISS, OF VIRGINIA. 

GREGGORY D. CROUCH, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA. 

JOHN WILLIAM CROWLEY, OF CALIFORNIA. 

THOMAS P. DARCY, OF VIRGINIA. 

ELIZABETH W. DAVIS, OF VIRGINIA. 

KATHRYN DOAN, OF VIRGINIA. 

STEPHEN ANDREW DODSON, OF TEXAS, 

BRIAN PETER DOHERTY, OF FLORIDA. 

THOMAS J. DOUGHERTY, OF VIRGINIA. 

JEFFREY М. EGAN, OF VIRGINIA. 

MICHELLE D. ENGLISH, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA. 

ROBERT A. ENRIQUEZ, OF VIRGINIA. 

5 CATHERINE ERRION, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 

HASKELL A. ERWIN, OF VIRGINIA. 

MARTHA ELIZABETH ESTELL, OF VIRGINIA. 

CHARLES 8. FADDIS, ОҒ VIRGINIA. 

KATHLEEN FARRELL, OF VIRGINIA. 

ANNETTE P. FEELEY, OF NEW JERSEY. 

TARA FERET, OF CALIFORNIA. 

YNGVE CHARLES FLINTA, OF VIRIGINIA. 

MEGAN MARIE GAAL, OF CALIFORNIA. 

MICHAEL G. GABLE, OF VIRGINIA. 

JAMES HUGH GEOGHEGAN, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

GEOFFREY М, GILES, OF VIRGINIA. 

MARGARET Ғ. GOURLAY, OF MARYLAND, 

ANNE E. GRIMES, OF VIRGINIA. 

JANE GRINWIS, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

MATTHEW SEAN GUNNING, OF VIRGINIA. 

GREGORY SCOTT HAIN, OF VIRGINIA. 

CAROL STEVENSON HARLOW, OF COLORADO. 

JULIA HASSENMILLER, OF VIRGINIA. 

TYRONE L. HAYDEN, JR., OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA. 

PETER А. HAYES, OF WASHINGTON. 

LISA L. HELLING, OF VIRGINIA. 

JULIANNE JOHNSON, OF MISSISSIPPI. 

CHRIS H. JONES, OF VIRGINIA. 

APRIL SAMARA KANNE, OF VIRGINIA. 

JOHN J, KEARNS, OF VIRGINIA. 

GURUBHAI SINGH KHALSA, OF ARIZONA. 

JOHN J. KIEFER, OF VIRGINIA. 

ROBERT A. KING, OF VIRGINIA. 

MARC DANIEL KOEHLER, OF CALIFORNIA. 

SAMUEL С. LAEUCHLI, OF WEST VIRGINIA, 

PETER B. LAMONTAGNE, OF VIRGINIA. 

GREGORY B. LANE, OF CALIFORNIA. 

DALE LARGENT, OF WASHINGTON, 

DAVID LAWRENCE, OF NEW YORK. 

SAEHOON LEE, OF VIRGINIA. 

SHARON D. LOCRAFT, OF VIRGINIA. 

MICHAEL Т. MANESS, OF VIRGINIA. 

GERALD L. MASON, OF VIRGINIA. 

MATTHEW C. MASON, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

ELLIOTT D. MCCARTY, OF CALIFORNIA. 

MARISA MCGETTIGAN, OF VIRGINIA. 

MARGARET В. MCKEAN, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

‘TIMOTHY MICHAEL MCNAMARA, OF VIRGINIA, 

WILLIAM R. MOORE, OF VIRGINIA. 

MARY T. MUMLEY, OF VIRGINIA. 

LYNN ELIZABETH MUNN, OF CALIFORNIA. 

EDGAR MYERS, OF VIRGINIA. 

JONATHAN ERIC OWEN NUSSBAUM, OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 

BARBARA A. PERREAULT, OF VIRGINIA. 

CAMERON DEAN PFORR, OF CONNECTICUT. 

J. ANDREW PLOWMAN, OF TEXAS. 

RICHARD D. POLKA, OF VIRGINIA. 

JEFFERY W. PORTER, OF VIRGINIA. 

TERENCE E. PRAY, OF VIRGINIA. 

JAMES ROBERT PUTT, OF VIRGINIA. 

JANA M. RAKUSAN, OF VIRGINIA. 

TOMAS RAKUSAN, OF VIRGINIA. 

JOSEPH THOMAS RATCHFORD, JR., OF VIRGINIA. 

MICHAEL ALAN RATNERY, OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA. 

JOSEPH M. RIPLEY, OF VIRGINIA. 

MORRIS WILLIAM ROBERTS, OF OHIO. 

JOHN ROBERT RODGERS, OF VIRGINIA. 

SCOTT LAIRD ROLSTON, OF FLORIDA. 


LLOYD D. SALVETTI, OF VIRGINIA. 
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JON А. G. SATHER, OF VIRGINIA. 

KATHRYN M. SCHALOW, OF WISCONSIN. 

JULIE LYN SCHECHTER, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

MICHAEL H. SCHOELWER, OF VIRGINIA. 

JOHN T. SCHWEICH, OF VIRGINIA. 

JAMES PATRICK SEEVERS, OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA. 

JAMES WESLEY SEWARD, OF WASHINGTON. 

ALONZO SIBERT, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

LYNN M. SICADE, OF CALIFORNIA. 

RODNEY SMITH, OF CALIFORNIA. 

JULIA LYNN SPRATT, OF OHIO. 

GINA E. SULLIVAN, OF VIRGINIA. 

JOHN C. SULLIVAN, OF CALIFORNIA. 

MICHAEL SULLIVAN, OF VIRGINIA. 

REBECCA L. TAGGART, OF CALIFORNIA. 

LILIANE TASKIN, OF VIRGINIA. 

HERBERT A. THOMAS, JR., OF VIRGINIA. 

VILMA Y. TURY, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

RUDOLPH VALOIS, OF TEXAS. 

KEVIN M. WALSH, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

JOHN ANDREW WECKER, OF CALIFORNIA. 

DAVID J. WHIDDON, OF GEORGIA. 

ERIC PAUL WHITAKER, OF CALIFORNIA. 

KATHERINE LESLIE WOOD, OF VIRGINIA. 

JEAN VANDER WOUDE, OF OREGON. 

GEORGIA TYISKA WRIGHT, OF MICHIGAN. 

STEVEN A. YOUNG, OF FLORIDA. 

DIANE R. ZELENY, OF MISSOURI. 

STUART A. ZIMMER, JR., OF WASHINGTON. 

CONSULAR OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 

GARY B. PERGL, OF CALIFORNIA. 

LOUIS SANTAMARIA, OF FLORIDA. 

PATRICK O. SANTILLO, OF MARYLAND. 

DANIEL J. YOUNG, OF CALIFORNIA. 

SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 

ROBERT EDWARD JACOBSON, JR., OF CALIFORNIA. 

JOHN EDGAR PETERS, OF FLORIDA. 

DALE TASHARSKI, OF TENNESSEE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE FOR 
PROMOTION INTO THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE TO THE 
CLASS INDICATED, EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER 6, 1988. 

CAREER MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF COUN- 
SELOR: 

TIMOTHY C. BROWN, OF NEVADA. 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


REAR ADMIRAL PAUL A. WELLING, USCG AS COM- 
MANDER, ATLANTIC AREA, UNITED STATES COAST 
GUARD WITH THE GRADE OF VICE ADMIRAL WHILE SO 
SERVING. 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED ARMY JUDGE ADVOCATE GEN- 
ERAL'S CORPS OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE 
REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE GRADE 
INDICATED UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTIONS 611(A) AND 624(C): 


To be permanent brigadier general 


IN THE ARMY 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY NATIONAL GUARD OFFI- 
CERS NAMED HEREIN FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE RE- 
SERVE OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
GRADES INDICATED BELOW, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIONS 593(A), 3385 
AND 3392: 


To be major general 


. NORMAND A. TRUD: 
. JAMES R. WILLIAM 
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COL. CHARLES W. ІІІКЕНВОХЮ 
IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAPTAINS IN THE LINE OF 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO THE 
PERMANENT GRADE OF REAR ADMIRAL (LOWER HALF), 
PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
624, SUBJECT TO QUALIFICATIONS THEREFOR AS PRO- 
VIDED BY LAW: 


UNRESTRICTED LINE OFFICER 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
. DAVID S. BILL IT TET 
Y 


U.S. NAVY 


ENGINEERING DUTY OFFICER 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
CAPT. MICHAEL T. oro БЕ NAVY 
CAPT. JOHN T. MITCHELL, U.S. NAVY 
AEROSPACE ENGINEERING DUTY OFFICER 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
CAPT. WILLIAM J. TINSTON, СӘ ЕТЕУ U.s. NAVY 
SPECIAL DUTY OFFICER (CRYPTOLOGY) 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
CAPT. THOMAS F. вТЕУЕМЕ ЕТЕ U.S. NAVY 
SPECIAL DUTY OFFICER (INTELLIGENCE) 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
CAPT. MICHAEL W. CRAMER BET U.S. NAVY 
SPECIAL DUTY OFFICER (OCEANOGRAPHY) 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
CAPT. JOHN E. CHUBB, JR. TETTE U.S. NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAPTAINS IN THE STAFF 
CORPS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY FOR PROMOTION 
TO THE PERMANENT GRADE OF REAR ADMIRAL (LOWER 
HALF), PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 624, SUBJECT TO QUALIFICATIONS THEREFOR 
AS PROVIDED BY LAW: 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
CAPT. RICHARD A. ЖҮРТ a NAVY 
САРТ. FREDERIC С. SANFO! U.S. NAVY 
SUPPLY CORPS 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 


CAPT. JOHN G. НЕКМАМ U.S. NAVY 
CAPT. DAVID R. КОВІ, S. NAVY 
CAPT. LEONARD VINCE U.S. NAVY 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
CAPT. GEORGE B. ЕЗТЕЗ ИШИ U.S. NAVY 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
CAPT. WILLIAM Н. SNELL, ЈЕ ДНИНИ U.S. NAVY 
NURSE CORPS 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
CAPT. MARIANN STRATON ЭШТЕ U.S. NAVY 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED BRIGADIER GENERALS OF 
THE U.S. MARINE CORPS FOR PROMOTION TO THE PER- 
MANENT GRADE OF MAJOR GENERAL, UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 624: 


RICHARD L. PHILLIPS GEORGE R. CHRISTMAS 
ROBERT A. TIEBOUT HAROLD W. BLOT 
JAMES E. LIVINGSTON JAMES M. MYATT 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE PERMANENT GRADE INDICATED IN THE MARINE 
CORPS RESERVE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 5912: 
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To be major general 


BRIG. GEN. JOHN Е. СКОМІМ 4 
CORPS RESERVE 
THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE PERMANENT GRADE INDICATED IN THE MARINE 
CORPS RESERVE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 5912: 


To be brigadier general 


COL. LARRY S. TAYLOR 89595990 .5. MARINE CORPS 
RESERVE 


U.S. MARINE 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED INDIVIDUAL FOR APPOINT- 
MENT AS RESERVE OF THE AIR FORCE (ANGUS) IN THE 
GRADE INDICATED UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SEC- 
TIONS 593 AND 8351, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, WITH 
A VIEW TO DESIGNATION UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
SECTION 8067, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, TO PER- 
FORM DUTIES AS INDICATED. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


GRANDE, DONALD Ј 55757 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED INDIVIDUALS FOR APPOINT- 
MENT AS RESERVE OF THE AIR FORCE (ANGUS) IN THE 
GRADE INDICATED UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SEC- 
TIONS 593 AND 8351, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, WITH 
A VIEW TO DESIGNATION UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
SECTION 8067, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, TO PER- 
FORM DUTIES AS INDICATED. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


BRUCE, CHARLES O., III. 9 MAY 90 
PADILLA, CARLOS R. APR 90 
WILSON, DON E. 90 


THE FOLLOWING AIR NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED 
STATES OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN THE RESERVE OF 
THE AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTIONS 593 
AND 8379, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. PROMOTIONS 
MADE UNDER SECTION 8379 AND CONFIRMED BY THE SEN- 
ATE UNDER SECTION 593 SHALL BEAR AN EFFECTIVE 
DATE ESTABLISHED IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTION 8374, 
TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE. 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 
24 JUL 90 


. DAVID W. ВАУМАМУ% Oe АН 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
MAJ. RICHARD С. LAWRENZ [EEE 9 SEP 90 
MEDICAL SERVICES CORPS 
MAJ. TIMOTHY M. ADAMS EYEWE 9 SEP 90 
MEDICAL CORPS 


MAJ. WILLIAM L. CARVETH| 16 SEP 90 

MAJ. KENT B. MURRA Р 90 

MAJ. MARK W. PARKEN 9 SEP 90 
DENTAL CORPS 


MAJ. JOHN R. CARNAHAN ЖИР 12 SEP 90 


THE FOLLOWING AIR NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED 
STATES OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN THE RESERVE OF 
THE AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTIONS 593 
AND 8379, TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE. PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE UNDER SECTION 8379 AND CONFIRMED BY 
THE SENATE UNDER SECTION 593 SHALL BEAR AN EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE ESTABLISHED IN ACCORDANCE WITH SEC- 
TION 8374, TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE. 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


848 


MAJ. GERALD С. OLESEN MSS eue e amps JUL 90 
MAJ. MICHAEL W. РА “ЕУ 11 AUG 90 
MAJ. PATRICK J. PA ХХХ-ХХ-Х.. 


18 AUG 90 
MAJ. JOSEPH PELUSQ 8 
MAJ. ALBERT L. PHILLIPS, E R 
MAJ. DAVID G. PHILLIPS 
MAJ. DAVID L. РІ 
MAJ. LEONARD J. PRINGL 
MAJ. DAVID L. SANGER EZS XX-X.. 
MAJ. JAMES P. STEFF: 

MAJ. ROY T. STEWARTES f QS eo as 
MAJ. ERNEST G. TALBER TELLES AN 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERALS DEPARTMENT 
MAJ. JAMES R. MARSHALL З: JUL 90 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 


MAJ. GERALD T. 8ТОЛЕ ОЖ 5 AUG 90 
MEDICAL CORPS 

MAJ. JOHN A. 1 RA AUG 90 

MAJ. WILLIAM E. 20Е8С; 5 AUG 90 

MAJ. JOSEPH M. ZOMP. 1AUG 90 

NURSE CORPS 

MAJ. ELWOOD J. HUMMEL, JR EZEZ : auc 90 
DENTAL CORPS 

MAJ. VALERIE SCHILLER БЕРИ?! JUL 90 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS FOR PERMANENT 
PROMOTION IN THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 628, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, AS AMENDED, WITH DATES OF RANK TO 
BE DETERMINED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE. 


BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES CORPS 
To be major 

NICOLAS, GEORGE, 00% VO dA 

JUDGE ADVOCATE 
DRENAN, MICHAEL O 

CHAPLAIN CORPS 

To be lieutenant colonel 

YOUNG, JAMES LEV Oe 5 an 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE 
REGULAR AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531, WITH A VIEW TO 
DESIGNATION UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 8067, 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, TO PERFORM THE DU- 
TIES INDICATED, PROVIDED THAT IN NO CASE SHALL 
THE OFFICER ВЕ APPOINTED IN А GRADE HIGHER THAN 
INDICATED. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
YOUNG JAMES І 7275Ж 
BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES CORPS 
To be major 
NICOLAS GEORGE, ЈА ЕТЕН 
IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE ACTIVE 
DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED 
IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
SECTIONS 624 AND 628, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. 
THE OFFICERS IDENTIFIED WITH AN ASTERISK ARE 
ALSO NOMINATED FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNIT- 
ED STATES CODE. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 
*HUGH D. THORFINNSON Ўй 
To be lieutenant colonel 
CLIFFORD H. THRELKELD yz ere 9m 
To be major 
ELMO R. 55 erm 
ROBERT B. FINEGOLD. 
ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 
To be major 
PATRICIA А. К. HEETER S SB 
ARMY 
To be lieutenant colonel 
JOSEPH R. EDWARDS 658 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE ACTIVE 
DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED 
IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
SECTION 624, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. THE OFFI- 
CER INDICATED BY ASTERISK IS ALSO NOMINATED FOR 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE: 


ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
BLATTER, BARBARA 
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DAIGLE, WADE W. 
HANCOCK, DEXT! 
REID, JAMES А. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 
To be colonel 


BARTZ, CLAUDIA С. АН 
BEEMAN, THOMAS А АЙ 


ZIMMER H. 


IN THE МАУҮ 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS 
TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN THE 
MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


BACH KEVIN K BRUHA PAUL J 
BATTAGLIA MICHAEL J CLEMENTS LLOYD S 
CAMPBELL GREGORY 8 DANG MASON X 
CULVINER WILLIAM T DELEON LILLIAN I 
DELACRUZ RICHARD A DOWNS WALTER M 
DOMMERMUTH RONALD F ELLIOTT MICHAEL J 
DUNCAN TIMOTHY D GILL-REESER GEORGIA L 
FRENCH TONIANNE GRIFFO TRUDI E 
GLUCK CARLA I HARMON SUSAN M 
HARMON DAVID A HILDERBRANDT 
HARRISON MICHAEL J HANSJOACHIM A 
KLINKO CHRISTOPHER J KUHSE MARK B 
LAND DAVID A LANKIN KENNETH M 
LARCOMBE JOEL W LOCKE JOHN 8 
MARTIN ROBERT P MCGUIRE JEFFREY D 
MELBOURNE MARIA H MERRILL BARTH E 
NELSON CHRISTOPHER M NIEVES NELSON A 
ODONNELL EILEEN M PEARSE LISA A 
PORTOUW STEVEN J POWELL CURTIS R 
SALT GRAIG J SCHEINER JAY 
SHARPE RICHARD P SHERMAN STERLING S 
STONER MICHAEL C TANNER WILLIAM J 
THIBAULT PRISCILLA A THOMAS KEVIND 
VIA DARIN K WILLIAMS ALLEN M 
BALOG DANIEL J 


MANUEL V. ORDONEZ, NAVY ENLISTED COMMISSION- 
ING PROGRAM CANDIDATE, TO BE APPOINTED ENSIGN IN 
THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531. 


THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED DISTINGUISHED NAVAL 
GRADUATES TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT ENSIGN IN 
THE LINE OR STAFF CORPS OF THE U.8. NAVY, PURSU- 
ANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


AYER, AARON J. BAUDOIN, DAVID L. 


COX, C. A. HARSHANY, E. T. 
HAYCRAFT, DAVID D. KEOUGH, DAVID A. 
KOST, E. J. MARTY, JEFFREY L. 


MORTON, DARREN C. 
ROLAND, W. B. RUSSO, WILLIAM A. 
SCHROEDER, THEODORE H. WUCKOWITSCH, ROBERT Т. 


JAMES E. LEE, CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER, W-4, U.S. 
NAVY, RETIRED, TO BE REAPPOINTED A TEMPORARY 
CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER, W-4, IN THE U.S. NAVY FROM 
THE TEMPORARY DISABILITY RETIRED LIST, PURSUANT 
TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 1211. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED EX-U.S. NAVY OFFICERS TO BE 
APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN THE MEDICAL 
CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 593: 


CALEBAUGH, DONALD L. HUDSON, CHARLES C. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED EX-U.S. NAVY RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN 
THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVAL RESERVE. PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 593: 


HUNT, PHILLIP D. SLEMMONS, DANIEL H. 


GRIFFITH E. QUINBY, JR., MEDICAL COLLEGE GRAD- 
UATE, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN 
THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.8. NAVAL RESERVE, PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 593. 

FREDERICK E. MILLARD, U.S. NAVY OFFICER, TO BE AP- 
POINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN THE MEDICAL 
CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 593. 


PAPPAS, MICHAEL P. 


January 4, 1991 


THOMAS V. MOORE, U.S. NAVY OFFICERS, TO BE AP- 
POINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN THE LINE OF THE 
U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 593. 


IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


THE FOLLOWING CANDIDATES FOR PERSONNEL AC- 
TION IN THE REGULAR CORPS OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE SUBJECT TO QUALIFICATIONS THEREFOR AS 
PROVIDED BY LAW AND REGULATIONS: 


To be medical director 
ALAN R. BAKER 


To be senior surgeon 


EDWARD L. BAKER, JR WALTER A. ORENSTEIN 
JOHN H. CHRISTOPHERSON MARK L. ROSENBERG 


To be surgeon 


LARRY J. ANDERSON WILLIAM R. JARVIS 
JAMES W. BUEHLER MARK A. KNEPPER 
TIMOTHY R. CAVANAGH PHUC NGUYEN-DINH 
GORDON B. CUTLER, JR MARTHA F. ROGERS 
VAN S. HUBBARD JAMES H. SHELHAMER 


To be senior assistant surgeon 


ARTHUR V. BERMISA NEIL J. MURPHY 
CYNTHIA M. BRENNAN BERNARD L. NAHLEN 
AURELIO GALATI STEPHEN J. RITH- 
THOMAS P. GROSS NAJARIAN 

JOHN R. LIVENGOOD JOHN W. WARD 
BONITA D. MALIT 


To be senior assistant dental surgeon 


TERRENCE S. BATLINER KEVIN S. HARDWICK 
THOMAS L. BERMEL RODNEY F. KIRK 
MICHAEL L. CAMPSMITH MARGARET L. LAMY 
WILLIAM L. CANADA JAMES C. SINGLETON 
MICHAEL H. CANGEMI WAYNE G. STERBA 
ANDREW C. CASTERLINE PAUL YOUNG 
CHARLES J. EDELEN 


To be senior assistant nurse officer 


LUELLA M. BROWN YECHIAM OSTCHEGA 
JAMES E. CLEVENGER GLADYS V. PERKINS 
LAVERNE M. GREEN ELNORA A. QUALLS 
RUSSELL L. GREEN PATRICE A. ROBINS 
MARTHA L. HAYNES DEBORAH A. ROKOSZ 
MARK W. HUNT CHRISTINE L. RUBADUE 
MERRIT C. JENSEN KATHLEEN C. STUMP 
DORSEY C. LECOMPTE EDITH L. SUAREZ 
KENNETH H. MARMON CHARLES R. VANANDEN, III 
REBECCA K. OLIN ELLEN E. WOLF 


To be assistant nurse officer 


CHERYL P. CHAPMAN ROBERT W. MAYES 
MICHAEL W. JONES JOHN J. ROSENBERGER 


To be senior assistant engineer officer 


TIMOTHY G. AMSTUTZ JEFFREY B. MASHBURN 
THOMAS H. COOLIDGE 2DANIEL G. MCLAUGHLIN 
VALERIE J. HANEY PETER C. PIRILLO, JR 
DANIEL L. HEINTZMAN RICHARD A. RUBENDALL 


To be senior assistant scientist 


JOHN E. ABRAHAM BARRY 8. FIELDS 
RICKIE R. DAVIS SARA DEE MCARTHUR 


To be sanitarian 
THOMAS N. HUNT 
To be senior assistant sanitarian 
RUSSELL E. ENSCORE SHAWN W. GOOGINS 
To be assistant sanitarian 
BRIAN E. CAGLE 
To be veterinary officer 
MARLENE N. COLE JOHN C. DONOVAN 
To be pharmacist 
SUSAN CARL 
To be senior assistant pharmacist 


RODNEY M. BAUER ANTHONY R. KUYPER 
THOMAS W. BOROUGHS SHEILA M. OKEEFE 
RANDY W. BURDEN CECILIA-MARINA PRELA 
DIANA L. DAVIS ROBERT W. RIST 
MARTIN JAGERS CYNTHIA D. ROACH 


To be assistant pharmacist 
DAVID B. BAKKEN MARY A. FONG 
To be senior assistant dietitian 
KENNETH W. SOUZA MIRANDA 8. YANG- OSHIDA 
To be senior assistant therapist 


LOUIS N. IANNUZZI FRANCES M. OAKLEY 
DAVID E. NESTOR 


To be health services officer 
VIVIAN T. CHEN RONALD G. FREEMAN 


January 4, 1991 


To be senior assistant health services officer RICHARD T. ВП,„ЕҮ TM 
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ADA A. CONLAN 89$ 
DAVID CONLEY ж 


EUGENE G. DANNELS MICHELE M. MORIN GEORGE P. BIOND 79 CHRISTOPHER М. CONNELLY SAS 0a am 
PAUL W. HOLLAND CHRISTOPHER L. BIR WILLIAM G. CONRAD, ЈУНИ 
T i ; MANFRED A. BISCHOF FEYS ЖИ WILLIAM J. CONROY 2752 
To be assistant health services officer BRUCE C. BISERBSTPRTTRMM RANDY Е. COOK Й 
JAMES R. DAILY MARIA E. STETTER DONALD L. В:ВҤОТ УН WILLIAM Т. COOK, 74% ЕН 


VOLKER M. втттЕНБ АЙ ALAN С. COONCE | XXX-XX-X.. 


IN THE AIR FORCE BRUCE Н. BLACK ИЕ 
TODD A. BLACK А 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE CHARLES C. BLACKWEL XXX-XX-X... 
REGULAR AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SEC- CRYSTAL D. BLALOCK XXX-XX-X... 
TION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, WITH GRADE GREGORY О. BLANCHARD XXX-XX-X... 
AND DATE OF RANK TO BE DETERMINED BY THE SEC- MARK A. BLISS ХХХ-ХХ-Х... А 
RETARY OF THE AIR FORCE PROVIDED THAT ІМ NO CASE DAVID S. BLOCK » EUGENE T. COTT 
SHALL ANY OF THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS BE AP- ‘THOMAS P. ВОІТАМ 


POINTED IN A GRADE HIGHER THAN CAPTAIN. ANNETTE v. BOL 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 


STEVEN L. АВЕНМАТНҮУ УАЙ 
BRYAN B. ACHEFEVVO eO am 
TIMOTHY J. АрАУФ4ьи46У 
JEFFREY V. ADAM же 
REGINALD C. АРАМНИУЯ VO 
THOMAS J. ADDISONS ЖАЙ 
SAM RALPH АН ЖАЙ 
CATHERINE A.M. AHY ЩОБ 
JOHN Е.АКЕН5,07 9 09 99 
FRANK S. ALEX А8958 
MICHAEL G. ALEXAND ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 
CHRISTOPHER А. ALFIER 8965 
MARK G. ALLCO' ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 
GREGORY В.АПЕМ ОЙ 
ETHAN R. ALLISON ИИ УАН 

JOHN С. ALLISON Seo 
ROBIN M. АМАМ 654 
PATRICK J. АВР) Ж 
ANTOINETTE R. AMAY А O AN 
FREDERICK Н.АМБЕНВЕМ А 
CHRISTOPHER L. ANDERSON УАЙ 
DOUGLAS R. ANDERSONEVZV АҢ 

E. WEST АМОЕНВОМ ЖИ 

JACK D. АМБЕНВОМ АЙ 
ROBERT ANDERSONEVV ОЙ 
ROBERT C. ANDERSONEVVO SO 9M 
ROBERT G. ANDERSONEVVO 9 AA 
GREGG D. ANDREACHIBVV АҢ 
EMMANUEL E. ANTIM ENS Xxx-Xx-x... 
PAUL R. ARMSTRONOEVT 55 АЙ 

SCOTT А. АНУІМ АЙ 

MATTHEW B. АВН VEO SO dA 

ROBERT L. ASHCRO XXX-XX-X... 
THOMAS G. АТКІЧ ЖАЙ 

TERRY D. АТУООП ЖАЙ 
KENNETH A. АГВТІМ АЙ 
ROBERT W. АЦВТІҢІ ӨЙ 
KATHERINE АО2ЕММЕ ee Ж 
TODD M. АУЕВҮ STO 
JAMES M. BACHELOFE УАЙ 
ROBERT L. ВАГҮ 7574 1 
THOMAS А. ВАЕКУАТ 8% am 
BRIAN D. ВАП„ЕҮ 2725 
JEFFERY А. BAILE УА 
JIMMY C. ВАП,ЕҮ АЙ 
БЕАМР.ВАТЕУ АА 
WILLIAM Е. ВАІН ОООО 
ANTHONY R. ВАТГҮ Ай 
DAVID E. BAKER, 74% у 
JAY E. BAKER, IV ЖАЙ 
РАТЛ,Е.ВАПІЛКЕН ЖАЙ 
KIMBERLY J. BALKE XXX-XX-X.... 
KENNETH E. вВАМОУИҚ АУҒА 
DALE R. ВАМОНАНТ ЖАЙ 
RENEE Р. ВАВВЕ ЭЖА 
JOHN М. BARELKABG es 
JEFFREY S. ВАҢСЕ у SOSTA 
THEODORE Н. ВАНІ ОСК ЖИ 
GORDON J. вАНІОУ УН 
LAWRENCE E. BARNARD 125 dM 
CORTNEY Н. ВАКМЕЗ OTO AR 
RICHARD A. BARNES, И 72у 
ROBERT C. ВАВМЕ# УҢ 
DOUGLAS C. BARN! XXX-XX-X... 
PATRICK A. ВАКМЕТТ ЖАЙ 
ROBERT S. BARON E 
TIMOTHY T. BARRENTINIBGGS GO am 
SHELDON W. ВАВТНОГҒ УВ 
LARRY D. BARTLETIBQS oan 
KIMBERLY А.ВҺАВТОМ ЖУ 
WILLIAM Н. ВАТЕМАМ У 
ҺАУҺЕМСЕ/)У.ВАТЕН Гай 
TITO L. ВАТТАСІЛОГАВУ АЙ 
JOHN вагев,7Ң 48 

BUD E. ВАПООНМАКН АЙ 
GARY J. BAUHA 
CYNTHIA L. BA 
RONALD A. BAUM 
HEIDI L. ВЕАЗОМ ЭШЕН 
CHARLES J. ВЕСКУЖУА 
JEFFREY А. ВЕСЕ УАЙ 
WILLIAM 0.ВЕСКЕН ET OUR 
CHARLES Е. BECKWITHE VO e OR 
WILLIAM D. ВЕЕВН 272% 
BENJAMIN С. ВЕЕР OIO 
TIMOTHY в. BEL TASTE 
BILLY E. BELT, Л ЖУАН 
WILSON м.вЕМ УА 
SUZANNE S. ВЕМБОЧ ЧЧ ЧИИ 
VERNON В. ВЕМТОМ УВ 
THOMAS W. ВЕНСІЛЛУО ЯР 
DANIEL L. ВЕВҺКОЖ ТТ 5 
PAUL К. ВЕВВҮ 222255 


JIMMY D. BROYLES 


CHARLES R. BRU 


DANIEL E. BULLO! 


] ххх-ХхХ-Х... 
Н.А ххх-хх-х... 


E c. CNOA 
BARBARA L. CIESLIK 


GENE T. COLLINSWOH 1 xxx- x XO 
CHARLES C. СОМРТОМ ЭЙИ 


LEE R. СКАММЕНЮ ЖА 
RANDAL А. СКАУЕМ ЖОЙ 
CHRISTOPHER T. CRAWLEYE eO $0 9M 
TERRY A. CREACHESTS TS AM 
PAMELA А. CREASY 09969594 
CHRISTOPHER М.СНЕМ5НАУ 666 
DWAYNE L. СЕЮОВВҮф ж 
JEFFREY G. СІЛІВЕНТ5О, ӨЙ 
STEPHEN G. СОПСОО Уу 2 
STEVEN W. СОНГЕҮ Уй 
GERALD D. СОАВҮ ИЯ 


MARK A. DANIS АЙ 
ROBERT Е. рАКН б 
WILLIAM E. DARR B XXX-XX-X... 
MICHAEL J. DASBACH 8575757 
DOUGLAS W. DAUERM 95% 
TIMOTHY D. DAVIDSON] 
GREGORY S. DAVI 
LAWRENCE E. DAVIS, 75% 62 Яй 
LYDIA L. БАУІ8 ЖАЙ 
THERON G. DAV. X 
JEFFREY T. БАУІ5О АҢ 
CLIFFORD Е. РАҮ 4 
LEE H. DAYTON| XXX-XX-X.. 
THOMAS P. DEE. 
DARLENE K. DEJESU 
MARK E. DEMERS 
NICKOLAS M. DE! 


ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 
XXX-XX-X... 


GLENADA M. DIXON 
CHRISTOPHER A. 


MICHAEL J. DOUBLI 
JOSHUA H. DOUGLAS 


MICHAEL w. 
MICHAEL W. ELLIOT 
JAMES Р. ELLI 
STEVEN M. ELL: 


NEIL В. ЕАМО ЭЭН 


850 


GARY О. ESSARY 2940608 


ANTONY J. ЕТІЕМЧЕ 094000 X.. 
DAVID R. EVANS еу Qo am 
JOHN A. EVANS 24404608 
MICHAEL A. EWELL 6% e $ CO OH 
DALE T. FADLEY Б ee 
MYRNA L. FAGAN pese $e en 

RONALD R. FAIRBANKS XXX- XX-X... 
CHARLES W. FALKENMAYER, ЕЁ 9$ 9,8 
JEFFREY K. ЕАВ1ЕВӘ 242S PH 
MICHAEL D. FARMER P$. 0$ 0m 

JOHN P. FARNER 605668 
DONALD G. FARRIS ее 
JERREL D. FARRIS, JE 
TIMOTHY S. FARVERI222,* 9. 
THOMAS E. FELDH AUS Б $c an 
DANIEL G. FELLER Ё 9 9% am 
JOHN N. FELSHER $$$ ae 
DAVID A. FENNELL Eee 60 


X... 


PHILIP В. FICHTHORNIPe$$ $0 
ROBERT J. FIELDING I$ eo $ aa 
ROGELIO B. EROA XXX-XX-X... 
JAY C. FISH 
JAMES A. FITTS, 75% e ene eo Om 
DANIEL B. FITZGERALD [ “еей 
DWAYNE Н. FLORENZIE ESEOLO AN 
BRIAN C. FORD БУИ 
KENNETH R. FORD ipe УИ 
PETER D. FORD, mH 
MARK S. FORESTER СССР 
TROY А. FORTMANN Буе Gn 
KAREN А. FOSS 0000004 
MICHAEL С. FOSTER 0% 9m 
JOSEPH Е. FOURNIER, JEP$$ e$ ep 999 
DAWN S. FRANCIS ELLOS en 
RICHARD L. FRANKEL $$ Qo $ eo am 
KENNETH G. FRANKOVICH Б уе И 
DANIEL В. FRASHIER ФОС os 
CLAY R. FRASIER е 
THOMAS W. FRAZIER 62%6%6 0m 
ABDULMALIK FREEMAN pes 9 gs 
DANIEL FREEMAN ELLOS 9m 
KEVIN D. FREESEB S? 9$ 9 908 
LEONARD W. FRITZ. JH Б еу 6046) 
CURTIS V. FROST ВОО 
DARLENE M. FRYBERGERIPes 5% 5604 
RICHARD T. FUENTES Б еу 0 99 
DAVID W. FUNK ФФ 
EDWARD G. FURROW Б се 6) 
SHENG P. FYOCK ipo УИ 
GARY C. GAGNON | $$$ 9 9m 
JEFFREY D. GALBRAITH ООСО 
ROBERT М. САТВЕАТТНф езе 
JAMES M. GALL. 589128. XXX-XX-X... 
DANIEL GALVEZ $$ 9$ ep 9m 
RONALD J. GARAN. ЈК БСС 
FRED GARCIA eee Qa 
LEE J. GARCIA 2 
KENNETH L. GARDNER Б еу су 0m 
JOHN A. GARNER BOLSO A 
JAMES E. GARNETT 548 
DAVID A. GAROFALO Beye eo ae 
JOHN R. ОАВАЕТТЁ 5568 
RANDELL D. GARRETT 69404068 
ALLAN J. GARRIDO ESEOLO em 
ANDRE L. GATHERS ipse Qe Ж 
GREGORY T. GAVIN Beso? ot 
THOMAS L. GAYLORD yeso o am 
STEFANIE A. GAYTON 6946404 
CHRISTINE R. GEDNEY 6% o9 co em 
DANIEL E. СЕТЛМАВ,ф% а 9m 
JEFFREY Ғ.СЕІЛ,ЕВф%6%69 Cam 
JOSEPH R. GELLER LESES 
BRADLEY E. GERKEN 6% o? 5 ӨЙ 
DENNIS J. бЕНУАІН6%%0% 9n 
RANDAL А. GESCHEIDLERQG@ 70 (HN 
MICHAEL J. GIBBONS 09004068 
SIDNEY L. GIBSON Ee» %ӨИ 
RALPH M. GIESLER Б 996) 
DON м.спл,БАН, 5504 
SCOTT C. ОПЕВР1Е 550 
MICHAEL V. GILSDORF Б еу суй 
THOMAS W. СІММҮ,%  ФЯВ 
FRANK A. GLIDEWELL, ЈЕО 
MANUEL J. GOMES ә, am 


EDWARD О. GORDON ТЕЙ 
WALLACE С. GOWIN 694696 xS 
LEWIS C. GRAEFF Ies 6% am 
DANIEL A. ОҺАНАМ, ЖИ 
NICALOS V. GRAHAM ev ФИ 
CHARLES B. GRANADE I И 
JON К. GRAY ovo m 

COLIN E. GREEN ovo? o em 

JAMES D. GREEN н 
NATHAN E. GREEN Б 09900 am 
MARK T. GREENE ОҢ 
ROBERT L. GREENWOOD 89508 
SCOTT W. GREENWOOD. eve 
MARTIN J. GRENCHIK я 
GREGORY R. GRIFFIN 8946463 
MICHAEL A. GRIFFIN КОСО 
KELLY A. GRIFFITH ФОО 
GARY R. GRIMES ЖАҢ 

DAVID T. GROENDYK 8558 
KENNETH H. GRUDZINSKITI9 е 5) 
JEFFREY C. GRUR 
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ANDRE G. GUIANG $$ 9$ o Я 


GARTH М. HANEY 8440408 
ARLENE В. HANKIN 
LAURA A. НАМКІМ5, ОИ 
JERROLD J. HANNA Ё жей 

DAVID A. HANNINGTON Bee XX- X... 
BRIAN M. HANSEN, ips есуй 
DUANE T. HANSEN, ia 
VINCENT F. HAPGOOD ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 
MICHAEL T. HARDER Б еуен 


PETER С. HAYS, [772 XX-X. 
THOMAS Y. HEADEN Б усу о ФЕЯ 
BRIAN С. НЕАТҮ, Жозе 
PAUL R. HEESCHEN Ё # е as 
MICHAEL С. HEFFNER суусу ae 
SUSAN M. HEGEDUSICH 6%%6% Mm 
JULIE A. HEITZMAN СОСО 
ROBERT L. НЕМРНПЛ, еи 
STEVEN J HENNESSY 89464008 
YUN НЕО, ххх-хх-х... 
ROBERT J. HEPPNER Ies Qo OQ 9 И 


JOSE L. HERNANDEZ МИЙ xxx-xx-xx.. 
DAVID J. HERRING  %6 am 
GLENN E. HERRON Фе ӨҢ 
TRAVIS J. НЕЗТП ОУУ еу 00 Я 
GARY D. HETLAND ESLLS ON 

ISAIAH НЕУУҒАНО,0%%69 CO am 

JOHN В. HICKEY, ($$ eos ой 
DENNIS C. HIGGINS 0904068 
PETER HIGGINS 5 5% 9m 
WILFRED М. НІССІМВ,% e 0o 9m 
ANTHONY С. НІСІТЕНА,6% 9% 


DAVID E. HILL ELESILE 
SCOTT T. HILL $$ eoe em 
SAMUEL D. HILLMON | 
RAY T. HIRATA Ios eoe co И 

TUAN A. HOANG, XXX-XX-X.. 
JAMES H. НОВОАҮ, Qe dH 

DOUGLAS J. ноСК,6%% %% N. 
STEVEN S. НОҒЕВТАОТ 6600 
GEORGE J. НОСАМ, ӨЙ 


THOMAS М. HOLDER, JR. 22 XXX. 
BOBBY J. HOLLOWELL Б 09$ 0o eM 
JIMMIE D. HOLMES les 90 Қ 
ALAN T. HOLT @ Ф.И 
ROBERT A. HOOD, JR Ies eo $ am 
DAVID A. HOPKINSON 0% % epo co em 
RONALD W. HOPPER 6% 660 
DAUN A. HORTTOR, ФО 
RICHARD M. HOTCHKISS, JF. les e$ 6900 
MICHAEL J. HOUGHTON 8904068 


ERIC K. HUBER, XXX-XX-X.. 
MARTIN J. HUGGARD Xxx- XXX. . 
KENNETH J. HULL ESEGI ae 
DAVID В. НОМЕ, ОЯН 
ВІСНАНОТ.НОУМРНВЕҮ epo co 9m 

DAVID P. HUNNINGHAKE б 
DANIEL J. HUNTER Ай 
LORINDA С. НОЧТЕН,6% Уз an 
TERRY HUNTER 
ARTHUR E. HUTCHINSON, JR ESIOS as 
OTTIS L. HUTCHINSON, гв 6% om 
KENNETH J. HYVONEN, ТН Qoo eo M 
VINCENT G. ICENOGLE 6% 0 
JAMES E. ILG ББЧ 
JAMES E. IMLAY Б % %6 o du 
THOMAS M. INGRAM Boge eda 
GREGORY S. INMAN %% 6% an 
DANIEL б. ISAACS 095544 
DAVID T. ISRAEL IE 564 

VIRGINIA M. JABOUR 64555 
JUDY L. JACKSON Ies eoe УҢ 
KENNETH Е. JACKSON 6 oe o em 
ROBERT W. JACKSON, JR ESCOLES an 


CHRISTOPHER CLAUDE JACOBS 558 


RICHARD J. JACOBS Mee eoe co em 
FREEMAN E. JAMES %6%%6 
RICHARD E. JENKINS 6%%6% 0600 
RUSSELL D. J M XXX-XX-XX... 
ERIC C. JESSEN e$ oe ФЯ 
SUSAN L. JESS. ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 
JOE A. JIMENEZ $$ Qo $ Qo as 
ALAN W. JOHNSON IE$$ epe s 
DAVID R. JOHN Sf geo И 
DONALD C. JOHNSON. JT. Б Уе 9 2o gs 
ERIC A. JOHNSON Юе 
KATHY JOHNSON ELLELE Өй 

KEVIN A. JOHNSON Ife e УОИ 
SCOTT M. JOHNSON I$ $e 
SPENCER A. JOHNSON е 


WILLIAM W. JOHNSON, ТЕ. ОИ 


GAINES T. JOHNSTON Же 
CHARLES E. JONES Ж Ае, 
DAVID A. JONES 7676 
STEPHEN R. JONES УОИ 
TOBY R. JONES 5254 
WILLIAM S. JONES 9608 
LEWIS C. JORDAN 6%6%6 00 
HOWARD L. JOSEPH ВОЙ 
MARK A. JOWYK 6% 246 
MICHAEL JOY ж 

GREGORY A. KADRLIK ТЕСТЕН 
JOSE J. G. KALIL ESO eO Я 
ISABEL M. KALOCSAY 6 ЖА 
THOMAS L. KAMMERER, ш 
MICHAEL 5. KAPEL ВЯ 
CHRISTOPHER D. KARLS 056698 
SHIRLEY F. КАБРЕҢ ай 
DONALD C. KAYLER, ІШ РТИ 
DONALD d. KAYNOR ФАН 
PATRICK M. KEEFE  жУЖ 
LISA C. KEELING Eee ИЯ 
FRANK J. КЕНІ, JR lbs 548 
SHAUN T. KELLEHER ОФ, 
WILLIAM G. KELLEY 8% ЯН 
RICHARD C. KELLO XXX-XX-X... 
SANDRA D. KELLY РОФЕ 
DAR К. KEMP, 0 

BRYAN D. KENNEDY ЖУН 
DAVID J. KENNEDY 5% 0% 9. 9m 
EDWARD R. KENNELLY ШТИ 
ROBERT J. КЕОНАМЕ ВЗВ 
JOHN к. KEPKO. ж 
THOMAS W. KERNS. ен 
GREGORY A. KESTER Ж Ж УН 
RICKY A. КПрЕБ Bowe an 
JAMES W. КІМ % 60% ОИ 

KEITH A. KIMMERLE БЕ ТЕ 
BRIAN W. KING, жан 

COREY D. KING Фә 
GLENN J. KING ж 
TIMOTHY в. KING 58 
WILLIAM T. KINSLEY АЕ 
THOMAS Е. КІТТІ ЕВ ИҢ 
DAVID V. KLASEK 598 
EUGENE V. KLEISER, JT Ор 
TORSTEN G. KLUGE. АН 
DONALD J. KNIESCHE 9595941 
DONALD F. KNIG! XXX-Xx-X... | 
RICKIE A. KNOTT 
CURTIS комо ан 

KEITH B. KONTZ 5554 
ROBERT в. KOOISTRA 0% М 
ALLAN D. KOPACK, 54 
KRISTA к. KORTUM % 0 da 
JAMES T. KRAFCIK, BT б 
PAUL A. KRAUSE ж 
BARBARA E. KRIZ ELOLE 
LARRY R. KROECKER %% O A 
ROBERT L. квовт|% 6% 
JOHN м.квомвенС, ИН 
MICHAEL D. КЕ.//8Е,6%% 6% OAN 
JAMES С. KUEHN ЖИ 


JOSEPH Е. KUHLMANN. II1 $$ 99 c 0m 


KEVIN R. KUHLMANN ЧӢ 
MARK M. KUHN. 
ANDREW D. КО,ВЕҢС. е dm 
MICHAEL M. KUNCE, 5494 
EDWARD KUNDRAT, 75,2% 8% d 
RUSSELL A. КУТ?МАМ,6% 6% 
PATRICK S. LACLAIR. 0% 9% 66 
ROYE R. 1,АСООВ, ХОЯ 
RAYMOND D. LACOURSE 8958 
CURTIS M. LADICH ovv em 
MICHAEL J. LAIRD, 558 
KAREN A. S. LAMARCHE 06) 
GREGORY S. LAMB ВУ ӘН 
JAMES P. LAMB 8554 
MARK S. LANDERS JESA m 
DAVID L. LANE, ES Ж 
WILLIAM H. LANE, III. бай 
GREGORY T. LANG E$$ 9$ ОЯН 
KENNETH W. LANGFORD jos eoe tm 
ELIOT LANGSAM 590 
MICHAEL J. LANKFORD 855598 
JOSEPH A. LAPERRIEREE 6066 
TIMOTHY J. һАРБҮБ 7575Ж 
THOMAS Р. ҺАВКТУ| 79 
JOHN W. LARRISON Ipsos eet 
WARD P. LARSEN 64 
LINCOLN E. LARSON 69964068 
DALE R. LASHER E 5540 
BRIAN C. LAVELLE 6% 5 o am 
STEVEN J. LAVERTY А 
THOMAS О, LAWLER Besosoam 
EDWARD F. LAWTON 89558 
ANN E. LEBAHN, 590 


January 4, 


1991 


January 4, 1991 


ROBERT R. LECORCHICK 9% 09666 
DAVID H. LEGG 57598 

JEFFREY ROBERT 1„ЕТМЕН обу, Й 
ROBERT P. LEMIEUX 990566 
WILLIAM RUSSELL LENNON Б%% ӨЙ 
KENNETH J. LENTINIESS 29$ 05.9 608 
FRANK A. LEUTE. TV ӨЙ 
DEBRA J. LEVIN 6% 69 e am 

PERRY A. LEWIS Eee OSOON 

REBECCA L. LEWIS $099 00 9m 

STEVEN J. LIIMATTA 5696) 
MARK S. LILLEY Фе, am 

KEITH A. LINDSAY ESLOS co. em 

JOHN H. LIPPS se o em 

MARK J. LITTLE ххх-хх-х... 

KEVIN L. LITTLEJOHN ESS OAC AN 
MICHAEL D. LLOYD yeso so ae 

ALAN W. LOCKWOOD ОООЙ 
АММЕТТЕ1.1001 508 

LARRY W. LOGSDON 090088 

JOHN R. LOHR ETT 558 

JEFFERY B. LOKEN $099 00.9 9m 
TIMOTHY L. LONG 
МІСНАЕІ,0.ІООВВЕОСК%%69 o am 
THOMAS A. LOUGHRY Ies eoe ed 
MICHAEL 8.ТОУЕНГОЕН 6%) 
JEFFREY К. LOWE 9% 99060) 

RAY D. LOWE. Esse o em 

DONALD L. LOWRY Ev ovo И 
MICHAEL GORDON LUCAS ЕЁ еуен 
CHRISTOPHER J. LUCEY еен 
JAMES A. LUDDEN СОТО 
STEPHEN F. LUKACS ӨЙ 
RAYMOND J. LYNOTT рО 
PAUL D. MACARTHUR $$$ eo am 
ROBERT Е. MACCHIONE Б ее am 
KEVIN D. MACGINNIS ipee epe o em 
MICHAEL A. MACWILLIAM 8% Б em 
GREGORY B. MADSEN Ё еу o an 
PAUL M. MADSEN 8653 
KEVIN W. MAHAFFEY ОЕ 
FRANKLIN J, MALAFARINA, 05%%56%0Ң| 
RICHARD MALAGRIF A ее em 

JAMES Е. MALLARDISVe Qe 9M 

RAY A. MANDERY Ies eto 
TIMOTHY T. MANGELS yov УОИ 
THOMAS J. MANLEY, ІІ ФИ 
TIMOTHY A. MANNING lee eee 
WILLIAM M. MANTIPLY 6% 6%6 x. 
MICHAEL J. МАВСНАМО10%%6% 690) 
DANIEL В. MARINO 
GENEROSO D. MARQUEZ 8555758 
JAMES D. MARSH, 2+ 00 
PHILLIP B. MARSHALL Ege eoe o om 
THOMAS S. MARSHALL. JE IPS o 259 
GLENN D. MARTIN, ФЕ 
WALTER J. МАВТТУ О 
RAFAEL MARTINEZ В % 6% Gs 
DAVID R. МАНТ7,6% oec 
DEAN В. MARVIN Eee ФУ 
WALTER L. MARVIN 1] 6% 
GARY E. MARX 658 
RANDALL L. МАН2ЕМ%%6%6<0) 
JEFFREY A. MASON ОСО 
MICHAEL G. MASON 554 
ROBERT L. MASON, 75% 9%) 
STEVE J. МАТАСІАф АВ 

JOHN R. МАТНЕУ/8,6% ОИ 
SCOTT R. MATTHES % os o am 

ROY A. MATTHEWS, JE pee eoe o "m 
DONALD Е. MATTNER, ЈЕ ай 
THOMAS M. МАТҮЗ8КІЕІА% ӨҢ 
JOHN J. MAUBACH ЖИ 

JOHN R. MAUER BOs ee am 

CRAIG М. MAY 75 
JOHN R. MAYER ESEOLO 
ROBERT M. МА72Е1 8446 XX- X.. 
RUSSELL E. MCCALLISTER| ХХХ- XX-X... 
JEFFREY M. MCCANN, 64 
KENNETH R. MCCAULEY  %6 9% ОЙ 
DAVID К. MCCOMBS,Evvo УА 
TIMOTHY D. MCCOOL.l]ee o» o 9 
JAMES D. MCCULLOUGH ӨЙ 
KEN R. MCDANIEL 6958 

MARK C. MCDONALD,.lyee бей 
GREGORY J. MCDOWELL 85658 
PATSY J. MCFADDEN BV УАҚ 
MARK A. MCGINLEY 045957 

MARK Т.МСКЕК?21Е,8% 9% 
ERIC J. MCKINLEY 846558 

JAMES E. MCKOY 6% АВ 
TIMOTHY D. MCMAHON 5598 
RONALD G. MCMANUS. 75,8% ЖИЯЙ 
DAVID M. MCMINN ОЙ 

JOHN E. МСМЕП; %% 6% 6 Өй 

TIMOTHY M. MCNEIL, БХБЯ 
CHARLES E. MCQUEEN, JE lee АЙ 
WILSON G. MCWHIRTER, ІП БАЙ 
NEIL К. MCWHORTER, Ай 
SHARYN N. MCWHORTER 6%) 
GREGORY W. MELAND 8595958 
JOEL C. MELBY % ЖАЙ 

ROBERT J. MELCHIONDA АЙ 
ROBERT E. MELTON, 05,5% 2m 
ALBERT R. MERCER ev 5% 9% e АҚ 

JOHN T. MERKLEIN 859595 
RICHARD A. МЕҮЕН% %% АЙ 
DEAN МІСНАІ 8,6% 6% an 

CHARLES B. MIDDLETON 8559548 
MICHAEL J. MIGLIORANZIB Ve OSOAN 
KEVIN J. МІНЕ СІС 56 
KENNETH J. MILLARD ТЯ 


-Х... 
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HUGH A. MILLER $$ ep $ am 
JEFFREY C. MILLERS 906 
MARK T. MILLER ©з 


KENNETH W. MOORE АН 
MICHELLE D. MOORE Л Ф.Н 
WILLIAM A. MOORE жа 
DOUGLAS C. МООВЕ| 2 
MARK P. MOOSHIAN ОЯ 
JOHN R. MOOTZ. m 
LATANJA M. MORAGNE Ж 
JAMES R. MORAN 44 
ROBERT A. MORECRAFT Ж 
STEPHEN J. МОҺЕЕ Уа 
EDWARD B. MORRIS TE 
KEVIN C. MORRIS. 7228 
MARCUS A. MORRIS БОЯ 
STEVEN R. MORTENSEN Pos eo P 
MELINDA S. MORTON. АН 

WILLIAM A. MOSS 555 2 
CHARLES F. MOWERY, ТІ И 
LAWRENCE D. MOZINGO ФУ 

RICHARD 8. MULREADY 
DAVID W. МИМВЦІ,0,0 %% 5 99 
SESHAGIRI МОМІРАІ І 275 
LUIS A. MUNIZ ххх-хх-х... 
TERRELL M. MUNSON ЖЕ 
LAURENCE В. MUNZ ОЯ 


EDWARD A. NIXDORF BSO XX- x.. 
ROGER W. NOBLE Eee а 
MICHAEL A. NOLAN Ios ФАН 
WESLEY L. NOLDEN, 105 9 5996) 
RONALD A. NOLDER DSSL o a 
THOMAS M. NOLTA 5958 
DAVID W. NOLTE Eee 2УОЙ 
SUZANNE M. NORMAND Ipe e eo e eo ӨЙ 
BOYD T. NORRIS 869548 
ROBERT J. NORRIS. II19ee e Qoo 9M 
MICHAEL D. NUSS Ree ДШ 
JOHN W. OBERLIN E Ай 
FRANK A. OCHELLO Boso» o am 
JAMES 8.ОСОММЕІЛ:0% o eo am 
PATRICK J. OCONNELL 109 
LUISA С. OGILVIE GSS eS an 
MICHAEL J. OKEEFE ipse Qo co em 


PARRISH A. О,М8ТЕАРЁ Qe c em 
MARTIN Н. OLSON, П 645958 

THOMAS ONEILL 85558 
JAMES C. ONUSKO love» ӨЙ 
WALTER D. ORD 5558 
NELSON R. ORTIZ eso so "n 
PETER L. OSTERHUS 855958 
CHARLES C. OSTROM] 
KEVIN C. OSTRYE БЯ 
JEFFERY L. OWENBg e? Фу, Б 
YVES L. РАСНЕСО УЙ 
DAVID P. РАНОЗ Reve ЖИ 
RICHARD Н. РАТЧТЕН| ЖӨ 


CHRISTOPHER J. PALERMOI РШ 


THOMAS J. PALMER 6% 


RODNEY R. PARKINSON ә 
PATRICK PARNELL ESSO 40 
NORMAN Н.РАТМОрЕ, ӨЙ 
SEAN М. PATRICK АЙ 
WILLIAM C. РАТЕА1СКЁ ОИ 
GERALD M. PAULUS 855954 
RICHARD W. PAYNE, Іф% ЖАЙ 
STEVEN T. PAYNEB ЧУ 


THOMAS А. РЕПС2ҮХ8КІ8 VO QM 
IRA W. PENCE, ПІ ЖАЙ 
RODNEY B. PENDERGRASS, JRIESSSS 


ERIC L. РЕММЕ:1.Ё ЕТКЕН 
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HAROLD S. PERDUE, усун 
GORDON С. PEREDO 360000 AN 
LUIS E. PEREZ Ies epe eo as 

MARK C. PERNU зен 
FRANK P. PERRINO Б ее ae 
PHILIP P. РЕ81СКА epe oo» Я 
CHARLES E. PETERSON ФФ 


DOUGLAS К. PETERSON. ЈК 


JON А.РЕТЕНЗОН АЙ 
SCOTT T. PETERSON 6% 6%5 M 
GWENETH M. PETRIE ВЯ 
DANIEL S. PETROV 590 
KENNETH D. РНПІРРАЕТ 598 
DANIEL А. PHILLIPS 956 

JONATHAN S. PHILLIPS. % 6% 5 
WILLIAM D. PHILLIPS ОЧИ 
RONALD Н.РІСКЕТТ 098 
JOHN D. PICKLE, 
MICHAEL J. РПЛЛ0ОХ 58 
DANILO M. PIMENTEL а 
MICHAEL б. PINCINCE ve e A 
PHILLIP L. РШЕ ЗОЯ 
THOMAS W. PITTMAN 2722Ж 
KERRY D. POOLE ВОЯ 
PETER POON 668 
GARY M. POORE % 5 an 
MICHAEL V. PORCO, 59998 
RICHARD G. POUNTAIN ОЯ 
CARROLL B. POWELL, ЈА ВО 
GREGORY S. POWELL B  % 0% 6 0 
JAMES C. POWELL 594 
ANTHONY CATO PRADIA ВОЙ 
STEVEN W. PRATT ОИ 
DOUGLAS A. PREIDIS ӨӨӨ 
HUGH О. PRICE, JE УЙ 
CURTIS C. PRICER . SR 
DOUGLAS С. PRIESKORN 096954 


MARK L. PUGNALE ООСО 
ROBERT M. PUHALA Буусу 
BRIAN M. PULLEN ЧОТО 
PAUL Е. PULSE, ПІ% 5% 9900 
DONALD C. PURVIS Beso eg 

MICHAEL J. PUSHCAR, 8448 0 X. 
DOUGLAS R. PUTNEY 09546 X. 
JAY W. PYLES eee e e ӨЙ 
DARRELL A. QUICK ESETED AN 


DAVID E. КААВ o "m 
JOYCE E. RACICOT. е» eR 
JOSEPH P. RACZ 05554 
LEWIS Н. КАРЕК 5958 
MICHAEL А. RADFORD |05595 
CHARLES М. RAMAGE + oe c Vm 
HECTOR F. RAMIREZ BELESO OON 
SAMUEL H. RAMSAY IIT. ФОЧИ 
DAVID W. RAPP ББ 
DAVID У.ҺАТН5))% 5 ӨЙ 
BRADLEY D. RAYNAUD lev ҰЙ 
WILLIAM L. READ, ПОЯ 
CHRISTOPHER А. REAMS 098 
ANDREW М. REDMOND 6% 69046) 
ROGER D. REEDY 858 
JOHN R. REESE А 
BENJAMIN T. REEVES Mese am 
MITCHELL D. REEVES %%9% am 
CALVIN E. REID, 7н8% 5966 
ALBERT M. REIF + Qe Qo 9m 

ORESTES E. REINA 959598 
DEREK E. REINHARD Б $ 09$ 0 9m 
ERIC В. REINHARD ly ОЙ 

WILLIAM W. REINHOLD ОЯ 
DOUGLAS A. RENO 54 
MICHAEL B. RESLIE lee 5004 
LUIS M. REYES evo» o ӨЙ 
DAVID К. REYNOLDS Esso? o4 


DALE E. ROSENBERG 598 


THEODORE К. ROTHSCHILD 6987578 


SCOTT Е.КОГЧМОВ, А 
KEITH ҺОГЦМТНЕЕ,% ovo am 
LOUIS Р. ROWE, IRR 


351 


352 


CHRISTOPHER B. ROYCRAFT Ж 


JEFFREY P. ИООАВЕ Ж 
ввисвв.вгчк ҰЯ 

JOEL C. КОН ай 

BARRY D. RUSSELI! БОЯ 
KATHERINE J. RUSSELIB Ve ЖИ 
MARK А. КОЗЗЕІ1 699553 
SCOTT P. RUSSE XXX-XX-X. 
WILLIAM B. RUSSELL BSS 8% am 
CHARLES Н. RYANBTTO УАҢ 
DAVID REIMER ҺНҮАМф o en 
SAMUEL J. ВАВ„АМ УАЙ 
ВһАрІ,.8АВО oan 
ROBERT S. ЗАЕМ УИ 
MICHAEL A. ВАТУ @ә,@ 
МАҺТЕВ20.8АМ9 4 
PATRICIA А. SARGEA XXX-XX-X... 
JAMES A. SASSER, ТТ УИ 
ALAN G. SATTLERB УА 
EDWIN М.БАГЕВ 4 
MICHAEL Е.БОСНААН ИЯ 
STEVEN Е.ВСНАЕҒЕН Ж 
KEVIN M. SCHAFERBGG Ovo am 
THOMAS J. ЗСНАСВ am 
ROBERT W. ЗСНЕІ ТЕМ АВ 
SCOTT J. 8СНЕНВЕМВКЕ ҰЙ 
KATHLEEN М.ВСНЕТТЕН 56 
PAUL D. СНІНМЕН % ЖАЙ 
JOHN н. вснміот ай 
ROBERT C. ЗСНМЕШЕНК ай 
ROBERT P. SCHO XXX: 
CHARLES SCHULTZ, JH 
MICHAEL A. SCHWAMMETT Ж N. 
GARY T. Sc 

JED L. SCO ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 

LYNN в.всотт жай 
RONNIE L. SEELYE % % ӨЙ 
KATHERINE ЗЕТА 95698 
PHILIP M. SENNAB VO EO an 
DAVID M. SERLEYEVVS TO 
ERIC J. SETTERGREN 859% XX- X. 
JOSEPH М.ВЕГЕТЕН 55 Е 
DANNY J. ЗНАҒЕН бай 
CHARLES L. ВНАУЕН 559598 
ROBERT S. SHAW, ПВ 
WILLIAM A. SHAW, I 
FORREST К. 8НЕАІ/УУ Я 
WILLIAM L. 5НЕКМА М 5224 
BRIAN D. 5=НІМЕ ЖОЙ 
JANGRUMETTA D. SHIN HEY 
BRIAN К. БНІРМАМ АЙ 
ANDRE L. 5НІРР УАЙ 
MICHAEL К. SHOR XXX-XX-X... 
STANLEY J. SHUBAIEVVO TO AA 
ELLIE GIVAN SHULER, XXX-XX-X... 
BRYAN J. SHUMOCEEVE ЖАЙ 
JOHN C. SHUTTEFE ОО 
STEPHEN D. БІСКІМС ЖУА 
MARK А. SIGLEYETTS УЙ 
ROBERT А. SILV: BÀ XXX M- X. 
DARRIN ё1ММОМ—ӘЁ7 ЖИ 
DAVID E. БІММОМВ)% ЖАЙ 
MARK А. 51МОМ8 272725 

RONALD L. 81МРБОН ЕТОЙ 
DANNY L. вімі %6 
WILLIAM Е. SIMSES m 
JOHN B. SINCERBEA XXX-XX-X... 
LARHONDA S. ВІСІ ЕТОМ 
MANUEL Е. SISO, XXX-XX-X... 
ВОВЕНТК.БІТТІОН) 722 
MICHAEL А. W. SIZOO XXX- XXX. 
ROBERT T. SLATER, ОҢ 6 XX... 
KEVIN SLUSSB а 
LISA 2.8МАН10% ЭЛДЕ 
ARTHUR C. SMITH RGSS ИҢ 
DAVID Т.ВБМІТН АЙ 
ЕнІСН.ВМІТТНф Ж 
GREGORY S. SMITH е ан 
HILTON SMITH, 7:6 4 
KENNETH L. ВМІТІН ЖАЙ 
KEVIN C. SMITH ЖА 
LUTTRELL A. S. È XXX-XX-X... 
MARK A. 8МїТН УЙ 
NEAL С.вМїТН 72727 
ROGER L. вмїт" ФИЯ 
THOMAS R. 8М1ЇТҤ ЖОЙ 

TODD R. SMITHS OTOA 

RAE C. SMoLEN 8 
WILLIAM D. SMOLINSK Be 6 am 
JOSEPH C. SN MW , DD 
NEVILLE W. SONNEN 
GEORGE F. ВООООЦ 
MARK G. БОРКО-Р ж 

STEVEN W. SOREN E xxx-Xx-x... 
DOUGLAS J. вОННА УИ 
MARKUS S. SORRELL Ve O9 ЖН 
RICARDO J. SOTOR УИ 
SIMMONS S. SPAIN, ЖУУҒА 
MICHAEL L. SPEER 88A 
GARY К. SPENCER, ИЄ 2 
RICHARD Н. SPENCER БЯ 
CHARLES J. ЗРІТТМАСЕТ УАЙ 
ANTHONY SPRADLEYBEWET S AN 
ROGER А. SPRENGERE 5528 
JIM M. STALEYBVTET oan 
DOUGLAS Н. втТАМІЛЕЕН АУ 
ROSSER Б.ВТАМИІҒЕН ЖАЙ 
ROBERT М.ВТАМСЕН 2548 
GARY М.ВТАМІЗМАУЗКІ ЯУ АН 
RICHARD В.ВТАНК ЖУУ 
ARNOLD W. STARR, 75% ЭЖҰ 
БВІСНАНПр7.ВТЕСКВЕСК ЖОЙ 


-XX-X... 
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WILLIAM У.БТЕЕНЗ ЖАЙ 
ВБНАМЕТ.ВТЕСМАМф ЯЙ 
JEFFREY А.ВТЕІММІПИЕН 966 
DEAN R. ЗТЕМОІ, 897675 
БАУІрЕ.ВТЕМАНТ а 
RANDON C. STEWART ОЙ 
TERRY Е.ВТІМЕ Ай 
DAVID L. 8тдОНКЫ ххх-хх-х... 
PHILIP L. STO: XXX-XX-X. 

ERIC J. ВТОМЕ OERA 
JACK E. STN 

RICHARD р.ВТОННр АЙ 

JOE M. 85ТОУА1Л Ай 
STEPHEN M. STRIGEU АҢ 
ROBERT A. STROUD, 784465958 
TIMOTHY N. втквюмкК ЖаН 
CHRISTOPHER А.ВГСНЕН 7225Ж 
KEITH Е. ЗО ШУАМ ОҢ 
SHANNON M. БІЛІЛУАМ 7272Ж 
BRUCE K. SUMMERSETTO TO am 
JOSEPH C. SUSSINGHAMIE 
DALE J. SVESSE GEOL AA 

ANDREW D. SWANSONBGG ЖИ 
MATTHEW D. БМ УАМБОМФ ФЕ 
STEPHEN J. 5МАМТОХЮф АЙ 
DANIEL J. SWEENEY Ай 
DARRYL L. SWEETWI XXX-XX-X... 
WAYNE Н. SWIERSEVV Уй 


JAMES J. SZCZUHE УАН 
STEVEN W. TANKEV ЖЖ 
DAVID J. TANTHOREYS АН 
GREGORY W. ТАРАУ 75 
МАНКА.ТАНМОУ ЖИ 
WILLIAM W. ТАКУ ОЙ 
JAMES D. TAYLOR 7 ЖЕ 


RONALD E. TEMPEST, JRI XXX- XXX. 
J. D. S. TEW, 7Ң6% 55560 

MICHAEL A. THEURICHIBSS ЖАҢ 
ANTHONY С.ТНОМАВф TO A 
DANIEL ТНОМАЗ  Й 
GREGORY L. ТнОМАВф а 
ТЕВВЕМСЕС.ТНОМАЗФ АЙ 
LUCIAN S. THOMASON, „ЕЁ ЖАЙ 
JAMES К.ТНОМРВОМ жай 
JUSTINE Е.ТНОМРВОЦ АЙ 
JAMES D. THORN ESSI Ай 
MICHAEL L. ТНОНМЕ ФАН 
RANDY P. ТНВЕЕТ 6% am 

PAUL W. THURSTONEVZS vo an 
RUDOLPH J. TIBURZIO, ҤЕ VS УАЙ 
KEVIN D. TILGHMANEVVO ЖАЙ 
RICHARD W. TILTON ЖАЙ 


CHRISTOPHER TIMBERLAKE 66 9 


WILLIAM м. товч 
HOWARD Е. TOMLI N, ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 
GARY D. TOPOREK 7275Ж 

GLORIA G. ТиАВОЕЁ paso an 

IAN D. TRACY Ev 2 

SIDNEY С.ТКАРРЖй 

DENNIS W. ТВОВЕК 4 
MATTHEW Е.ТИСКЕНФ ЖАҢ 
PETER С.ТГ/ЕТЕ 4 
ввүчк.тинмЕНф Уй 
KAREN Е.ТГИНМЕНКф УВ 
LUTHER 8.ТОНМЕН Ж ӘН 
TROY А.ТИНХМЕН жай 
LAURENCE S. ТОКАТ ОЙ 
RICHARD D. тэлбсо ЖАЙ 
RANDALL М. „МАМ ФУ AA 
BRUCE E. ULRICHS 2275Ж 
MICHAEL L. О1,8НАКЕЕ 264 
MICHAEL J. UNDERKOF LERB ЖО 
VINCENT P. UNICERQGS oan 

LENA S. UNVERRICH 2275 

RALPH Е.УИНСН УАЙ 

JOHN C. УАШ ЕБУ 

SCOTT C. VANBLARCUMETTO TO MA 


JOHN Н. VANDERVALK ЖУҒЕН 
JOHN УАМрЕНМЕЕЦ ИЕР 


MATTHEW А. VANWINKLE, ПЕЧИ 


MARK E. УАМ2АМОТ O4 


TIMOTHY R. УАПОНАУ ШОИ 
CHRISTOPHER P. УЕВОЮТК УЯУ ИН 
PHILLIP M. УЕВВЕТ А 
PETER Е. УЕТТЕВЕ= УИ 
DANIEL C. УІСК Я 

JOHN A. уїзЕ@ ЭРИНИН 

ROBERT L. VOC ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 

MARK А. VONBOKERN IPOE 
ROBERT L. WAGER, ЈОШ 
HOWARD J. МАСМЕНК 22724 
EDWIN P. WAGNON, ПІ Ж УДИ 
ROBERT S. МАСГЕВРАСК ЖУР 
SCOTT А. МАТОФ ЯУ 

MARK Т. WALDRON УЯҒАН 
KRISTINA A. WALK BV TOS am 
PAMELA ANN WALKERBWQS VS am 
KENNETH J. % А11 7755Ж 
THOMAS Е. WALLACES OSO AA 
CHARLES F. WALLER, ПП ЯУ АН 
BLANE L. WAMPLERSGGSVS am 
DAVID L. МАРРМЕН, УАН 
ANTHONY B. WARN. ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 
CHERRY A. МАЗНІЧСТОЧ ВИИ 
JEFFREY Р.МАТЕНВГОИНУ ЖУУ 


January 4, 1991 


DAVID A. тіммЕНМАУМ ЖҰ 
WAYNE A. ZIMMET А 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE 
REGULAR AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SEC- 
TION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, WITH A VIEW 
TO DESIGNATION UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 
8067, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, TO PERFORM DU- 
TIES INDICATED WITH GRADE AND DATE OF RANK ТО BE 
DETERMINED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
PROVIDED THAT IN NO CASE SHALL THE OFFICERS BE 
APPOINTED IN A GRADE HIGHER THAN CAPTAIN. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
MICHAEL A. ВТЕЎЕМР АЙ 


January 4, 1991 


GARY R. PERRYB ай 
ALVIE E. КОоВВІМЗ 895544 
GLENN D. ROGER XXX- XX-X.. 


RICHARD J. УАСОВА ЕТЕ 
NURSE CORPS 


RANDALL А. АКТХВ УАЙ 
SHARON A. ALL XXX-XX-X... 
CONNIE R. ANDERSONE 95959 
CORTLAND J. АНІЛЕМ % 
DIANE D. BALLW: XXX-XX-; 
THOMAS G. ВАВГОСОф 446 
RONALD L. ВАБ aco am 
RHONDA D. BAXLEY ESSO eO AN 
DEBORAH S. ВЕАТТҮ УАЙ 
JULIE В. ВЕССАНП ҰЙ 
DIANE L. ВЕСКЁ Ж eO dA 
JANICE S. BECK VE Ж 
JEAN M. BELIES SLS 
MARIANNE M. БІЗНОН Ж 
EDWARD L. В.АСКВТОСК ЖУУ 
AUDREY M. BOLTONIE ЯУ АН 
ANNA M. BOWSEREVVO ЖАЙ 
ELIZABETH C. BRADLEY (soso ИЕ 
TIMOTHY E. ВКЕММЕН АҢ 
SARA A. BRONSONIE Ж 

ANN K. BROWN 727 

DEIDRE L. ВУСНАУЛУ УАЙ 
CHRISTINE М. ВОСНЕН УАҢ 
JENNIFER А. BZO ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 
ANGELA М. СА РЕКОМ УАЙ 
KATHERINE M. CALLIESS aco an 
BARTON L. CARNOALIBEVV Seo 
CHRISTINE D. САМООО ЖА 
CECIL J. CLARK, 2+ 5% 
KATHERINE E. CLARK 55И 
DANIEL СТ.АҮТОМ АЙ 
CYNTHIA D. СОПЕЗВУАУҒАВ 
CHERYL A. COLLICOTIEVeO жай 
CARY E. COLLINSBVVO АҚ 
SUSAN В.СОММОН жай 
MAUREEN В. СОМНОҮ АҢ 
ANITA L. COOK ЯЯЙ 
JAMES W. COWELLE VEO ee 


KENNETH G. CROUCHEVV б 
CYNTHIA А. СОЕ ӨҢ 

ANN Р. CURTIS ae UA 
KIMBERLY G. СҮРНЕНІІ УЙ 
DALLAN Н. DANIEL 6995995908 
SHERA M. G. БЕСОЛЛ) АЙ 
KATHRYN A. РПЛО% 7222Ж 
KAREN S. БОАМЕ Б УБ 
TERESA А. ООПОСАУФ%2 WR 
KATE Н. EASL. ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 
TERESA L. ЕТНЕ% ЖАҢ 
JOYCE A. ЕУАУМВ % 
KAREN G. ЕУЕНЕ РР 
PAULA I. FARRISS OY 
WINIFRED L. FLANAGANESVV OO am 
DIANA R. FLORESTI OSIO an 
LYNNE A. FOSSE УА 
SUSAN M. FRIESHE ЭЖАҢ 

ROY Н. FUKUOKAB УАЙ 
LINDA 8. бСАВВЕТВОМ EVE 


BONNIE L. сонронр OVO O 
CHARLES A. НАСМЕН ЖИ 
SHARON L. НАПЕ ЖҰ 
CATHY J. HANLEY 28 


БІСНАНПЕ.НЕКМЕН Ж X. 
DONNA M. НЕТТЕН ЖАЙ 
EVELYN С. НЕМВҮ ЖОЙ 
JANET С. НОВ ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 

CHERIE R. НОПАУІ УАЙ 
PAMELA A. HOLLS' 3 XXX-XX-X... 
JAMES Р. НО ТЕТЯ 

KATHRYN B. НОУЕКВТЕУ АЙ 
DANA 8.НОМАНО УАЙ 
DOUGLAS С. HOWARD, 75% жб 
MONICA L. нгоктча уу Sam 
ВАВҺВАҺАНОЦГАК АЙ 

PAULA J. HUDSONGOODMANB4GS eo am 
ELAINE M. IGNOTSSQQS3S an 

SUSAN L. IRONS Scan 
MARCELLINE A. ШЕМ5 ххх-хх-х... 
THOMAS J. ЈЕМКІЧ УАЙ 

KAREN А.УОМЕЗ 976% 


PHILIP W. ЛЛА ЭУР 


KATHLEEN А.КОГНҮ% XX- X... 


CYNTHIA L. ЕНТО 
JAMES R. LORRAD XXX-XX-X... 


LORI A. MACIASB 6% 
VERONICA MASSEYI АЙ 
EUGENE A. МСАРОО TR 
SUZANNE P. MCCAMBHIDG HB ЖИ 
DAWN A. MCCORMICK ЖАН 
LAURIE J. МСМО1Л„А O2 
MARGARET M. MCNEILUBS 2 И 
JEFFERY W. МООВЕ eS as 
PAUL T. МОНЦПІКІ 64 


SHERRY К. OBERDI 
ROSALINDA С. OLIV. 


FRANCES L. REEDE STOA 
DEBORAH A. КЕЕ дә, 9. an 
EDWARD E. REEV. 


JANET T. TAYLOR 
MICHELE 8. TERN 


CURTIS G. PEDERSO XXOCXX-X.... 
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STANLEY M. POLSONESV ЯҢ 
{ ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 
ROBERT Е. РОКРҮ Ай 
PETER Е. RAMSAROOH 
TERESA L. SIROIS 
MICHAEL Е. БМІТН ЖА 


MICHAEL Н. SPILIE ЖИ 

ВТЕУЕМ,).8ТЕГ А 

CAROL І. 5ТОЮН 2 
Ü 


A O 
RICARDO GONSALESE XXX-XX-. x... | 
JOHN К. GRAYSONEVVSO VO OM 
RAY A. GREEN| ХХХ-ХХ-Х.. 
MARK D. GREGOR dus 
LARRY W. GROVESIEZVO VO an 
N 


JACK A. HAGERBV ИА 
KENNETH E. HALL 

KENT К. НАШ ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 
JAMES Н. HANNAFON, 
WILLIAM M. HARLEY, IUE Эй 
SUE E. HARMONEST OTO am 
MICHAEL M. HEW 
STEPHEN B. HICKS 
HAROLD 8. HILLMAN 

JEFFREY P. HOFFMAN XXX-XX-XX... 
WINIFRED С. НОЦСОМВЫ УАЙ 
MARK S. НО рЕМ ЕБТ 
MARCIA L. ШОМ ЖАЙ 


854 


JAMES ҺОСН%5 0 
CARL R. ROHBOCK 55 UM 
LINDA A. RUCKRIEGELE 72; 9f 
BRUCE А.НО8ВС1О 7272Ж 
PHIL L. БАМРІ.ЕҢ %6%6 04 
YVO ВАМТТАСОСКАУЕУ АВ 
JENNIFER J. 8СН1ВМЕ УЙ 
LISA К.ВСНГЕТТЕ 5648 
THERESA YARBER 5СН(1,76% АЙ 


XXX-XX-X... 
XXX-XX-X... 


MANFRIED 2% ZEITHAMM 1 ХХХ-, XX- X. 
IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN 
THE RESERVE OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, U.S.C., SECTIONS 
593(A) AND 3383; 


ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be colonel 


JAMES F. BUTLER, 79996595904 
JOHNNY F. ВОТТ,„ЕҢ УЙ 
BERT М.СОТТВЕІ 0% АЙ 


DAVID W. TAY ОГ ОО 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be colonel 
GARY G. со ай» 
ROBERT L. HA’ 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 
ROBERT H. POSTERAR/ 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be colonel 


MAX L. OLESON| 
MICHEAL JR RI 
ANTON P. TRAM 


ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be lieutenant colonel 


GRATEN D. BEAVERS 
ROBERT A. CARDAMON 


DONALD L. JACKA, 
ELON W. MADDOX, JR 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
GARY W. COWALL ТЕТІГІН 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


RONALD C. MART 
ERIC I. MITCHEL 
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ANTHONY Е. TRIOGEH ЕТЕ 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
THOMAS R. КІМ, ЈИ 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN 
THE RESERVE OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, U.S.C., SECTIONS 
593(A) AND 3370: 


ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be colonel 


REPPARD 8. JORD 
EUGENE J. KREGE] 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN 
THE RESERVE OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, U.S.C., SECTIONS 
593(A) AND 3366: 


ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be lieutenant colonel 


BARRY A. BUNCHETVO АЙ 
THOMAS A. DOLIGHANEV ЖИ 
WILLIAM C. HOLFORD ^ 
LAURENCE LAPINSKIB Ve 6% ЖОЙ 
ANTHONY F. LEKETAB OAN 
BOBBY С.МЕУ TO OR 
JOHN R. SLATER 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
JEROME A. peo M 
ARACELI S. SAM S- 
VETERINARY CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


ЕГСЕХЕІ.КГ/НХЫ8;  ЯЙ 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED INDIVIDUALS FOR APPOINT- 
MENT IN THE RESERVE OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, U.S.C., 
SECTIONS 593(A), 594(A), AND 3358: 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
ALLAN W. E ooo 
ARVID К. 01803065591 
IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED ARMY NATIONAL GUARD OF 
THE UNITED STATES OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN THE 
RESERVE OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, U.S.C., SECTIONS 593(A) 
AND 3385: 


ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be colonel 


MICHAEL J. BAY. 
RAYMOND E. BECK, 5 


To be lieutenant colonel 


LOUIS J. Aro 
ALLEN D. BENNETT ЭЖИ 
THOMAS R. віскен ЖУ 
JAMES J. вІЗЗОМЕ ЯУ 
MICHAEL F. BROWN 
TOD J. CARMONY BP 
RAYMOND W. CARPENTER 

CHARLES K. CLARK EEPE AN 
JAMES C. СОПЕМАЗНЕ ЖОЛИ. 
ROBERT G. CRUZ ANAX.. 


Ä XXX-XX-XX.. 
PAUL A. JOHNSON ХХХ-ХХ-Х.. 
JOHN R. кІМмс ЖУА 


January 4, 1991 
LARRY р.кІНКСНМЕН ЖОЙ 
DANIEL S. ІЕЕ АЯЙ 
RONALD R. LEMOINEBV АЙ 
CHARLES B. МССІОВККҮ Ж 
JOHN A. MESKILL 654 


JOHN G. | STEINHAUS. 
FREDERICK ВТОМЕНОГВЕ УИ 
JOHN W. VAUGHAN ж 
GENE J. МАКЕН 96957 
SAMUEL А. МП КО УФА 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


THOMAS J. HANCOCK 
FRANK H. MA 
IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE ACTIVE 
DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED 
IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
SECTION 624, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. THE OFFI- 
CERS INDICATED BY ASTERISK ARE ALSO NOMINATED 
FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE: 


ARMY 
To be lieutenant colonel 
JOSE С. ABILES} (ХХХ XX-X.. 


PAUL D. BATES 
JESSIE D. BEATY 
JOHN M. BECKS' 
ROBERT J. BEECHER 
3 


WILLIAM R. BELLIS 


апиагу 4, 1991 


МАВКС.ВЕМПЕН © 
KENNETH V. BENTEL 9568 
STEPHEN К. BENTOS ЧЗВ 
DAVID J. BERCZELI АЕ 
DAVID R. BERGEFE ӨҢ 
HOWARD E. BERNEHIEVVO ЖАЙ 
VICTOR J. БЕНО ӨҚ 
JAMES W. ВЕВВҮ CO SR 
MICHAEL J. BERR YESSS УИ 
BRUCE A. ВЕВМІСКБ| 4 
ROBERT D. BESANCONE Ж 
MARSHALL L. BESTE % so an 
LAWRENCE C. ВЕТНЕ 046408 
MICHAEL A. ВІЧОНА М А 
GEORGE M. BIRDSONGEV ЖАЙ 
ROY V. ВІ5НОР 594 


MERRILL S. ВЬАСКМАМ 78272 


JOHN О. BLAKENEYE ОИ 
DENNIS J. LASK STO A 
GARTH Т.ВІОХНАМф ӨЙ 
IVAN G. ВОПОЕЮЫ TS A 

JAMES А. BONFIELUE 2 ох... 
CHARLE ВОМОПОУАММЦ 44 
LOUIS A. BONHAMETTS Қ 
JOSEPH С.БОХКЕТ Ай 
DANIEL J. BONNEY % АЙ 
TIMOTHY G. ВОВВЕ %% 
ERNEST G. вОТТВ 5604 
PRINCESS ВОЦІЛМАНЕ ЖА 
THOMAS A. ВОМЕНВОХЫ  ИЯ% en 
MARK W. BOYER Ай 
JAMES W. BOYLEIE Ай 
PHILIP E. BRADFORD BSS OP Ж 
MICHAEL J. BRADLEYIE 5% am 
NEAL Н. BRALLEY Ve ОЙ 
JOSEPH R. BRANCHESSO $9 am 
ALAN В. BRANDOLINIE VO ОЙ 
WILLIAM BRANSFORIEVvO eo И 
MARC R. BRESLOWEVVO SO 9M 
STEPHEN E. BREVIGR 96575 
DALLAS Е. ВЕТІТТОЦ ЯН 
LARRY M. BROM FER 
EILEEN M. ВВОРНҮ ЖАЙ 
DAVID BROWN, 7889765594 
JAMES D. BROWNEVVO АЙ 
LAWRENCE С.ВНОУУМ ЖАЙ 
ROBERT в.ввоУу жай 
ROBERT W. BROWN E 
WILLIAM T. BROWN 
SUSAN A. BROWNINGEVVO eO am 
RANDALL E. ВЕОСНВ ЖИ 
KONE BRUGH, ІП Ай 
ALBERT BRYANT, JT EP 725 ЖШ 
GARY L. ВВҮАМТф ЖАҢ 
MAURICE ВОСНАМАЧ АЙ 


KEVIN р.ВОСКМАВТЕНф УШ 


DANIEL G. BULINSK OSTOA 
DOUGLAS Е.БІЛІЛ,АНЦ Б 
RICHARD С.ВГУНМОООП АЙ 
JAMES А.ВУВМЕТТ OVON 
RANDEL B. BURNE XXX-XX: 
ALLEN Н. BURNSTT PN 
КОВЕНТО.ВГИНХЫЗ ЖИ 


CHRISTOPHER BUR 3 XXX-XX-X... 


MANZEL S. вВСЕН 2 
HOWARD С.ВОТТЫНф ЖАҢ 
REMO BUTLER EVO, ЖИ 
WILLIAM G. B. B XXX-XX-X... 
WINFRIED W. BUTLER, 9% 5 САН 
DAVID W. ВОТО УЙ 
CHARLES L. ВОТТКАМ Seam 
JAMES F. BYENTHEVV ЖЖ 


WILLIAM B. CALDWELLEQQS ya am 


PAUL В. САП,МАМАМ ЯБАЙ 
JAMES D. CAMBRON АУ 
DAVID W. CAMMONSETTE TS 


RICHARD D. CANTWELLEGGS XX- X... 


MARY Р. САРІЧ АҢ 
BILL J. САРРА УА 
FRANK J. САНАУ Ш XXX-XX-X... 
SCOTT A. CAREY ЖУСА 
THOMAS M. CARLIN GOSS ЕЙ 
DAVID E. CARLSONEVT OTOA 
WALDO Е. САКМОМА УА 
STANLEY САВРЕНТЕ ЖОН 
LLOYD W. САВА „ХХХ-ХХ-Х.. 


HECTOR CARRA A, JH XXX- XX-X... 


ALLAN B. CARROLL ВИИ 
CHARLES R. CARROLL ЖИЕ 
2АМмЕвС.САВТЕНІ ЭЖИ 
ROGER L. САНТЕН ЕЛЕ 
CARL E. CASEIRA 

AVERY Т. CASHION ЕРІНІН 
STEVEN L. САЗ ИИК 
RANDAL R. CASTRO 
JAMES R. CASWELL Saal 
JOHN у. сесануРОБЖУЯ 
STEPHEN D. CELL XXX-XX-X... 
MARIO A. СЕВУАМТЕЗ ЖОҒА 
WILLIAM CHADWICK, НИИ 
DAVID W. CHANDLERIBSMV A 
MARVIN A. CHANDLER] ИИН 
RANDALL D. СНАВ ИРАК 
JACK М. СІІАРОЛО ЕЙ 
CHARLES D. CHILDER SEMASI 
MICHAEL СНАІЗТІА МҰ ЯКИ 


ROBERT C. сһАғЫЛТ ЖУН 
RAYMOND d. САЕК@ ЭШЕ 
ROBERT L. САНКИ 


JOHN L. с.АнКЕ SO On 
MICHAEL К. СИЛЕКОНІ) ай 
LAWRENCE E. CL XXX-XX-X... 
RANDALL Е. СОСННАМ Oso 98 
JAMES А. СОССІЧ SSO AA 
LARRY W. СОКЕН% 6% 64 
PHILIP D. СОКЕН 
CHARLES M. COLBERT ЖӘН 
ANTHONY Н. COLBY 7 72 MN 


MICHAEL D: сомвЕ5Т %5Яй 
JOHN R. сомввф ан 
YVONNE J. СОМН5В vere o dH 
BRUCE W. CONDREY 859%59%8 
BRUCE Н. CONNERY SVO 
ROGER L. COOK 85% 
JAMES C. СООКЕЮ 55% 
HAROLD Е. COONEY 855% 
KING E. СООРЕН Ж 
MARK A. COOPER BW 2 
JAMES А.СОРЕ 4 
BLAKE R. СОРРЬЕЁ 


ANTHONY COROALL B] xxx- XX- X. 
RICHARD A. CORSONIE А 
WILLIAM C. COUNCILEVV ЖАЙ 
EDMUND S. COWAN ай 
JERRY р.СНА120 АҢ 
JOHN L. CRAIGM ай 
DENNIS В. CRAIN ер 
CONRAD C. CRANE 7275 
EUGENE Н. CRANORBV VOTO . 
CONRAD E. CRAWFORD RGSS XX- i 
ROBERT W. СНАУМЕОНО ЖОЙ 
ROY Р.СНАУЕОНО| S 94 
KEITH M. CROMARTIEBV АЙ 
ROBERT A. CRONINEVV ЖИ 


EVERETTE * CRUMPLER ВБИ 


RONALD R. С1751728%% АЙ 
GARY G. DACEY А 
TIMOTHY M. DA X- X. 
KENNETH В.“ГАМТЕГВ УН 
WILLIAM E. DARDENEVV 4 
CHARLES E. DARWINEVVO S6 an 


DONALD Р. DAUGHERTY EVO АЙ 


THOMAS V. DAULAIEVES ж 
PETER G. РАОВЕМ TO 
CARL J. DAVIDE А 
WILLIAM C. DAVIDIS ГА 
JOHN E. DAVIESE ЖА 
DANNY М.рАУ150 АЙ 
GREGORY W. рАУ150 УН 
ROBERT L. DAVIS А 
ROBERT M. DAVIS Ай 
RONALD V. рАУІЗ ЖЖ 
STANLEY C. БАУІ5 % 
TED E. DAVIS, 1% ба 
PAUL L. DAY ОИ 
THOMAS J. DA XXX-XX- 
JULIA A. БЕАМ 4 
MARK К. DEAN BV Ж 
MARVIN К. РЕСКЕЕ АЙ 
MICHEL І. БЕЕТЕН ЖАЙ 
ROY S. DEFORD Ж 
ROBERT Н. Е АСКО ОБТ 
JOHN L. DELLAJACONOB ӨЙ 
JAMES W. DELONY УАН 
ROBERT A. DEMEN T BGG ЖАЙ 
KEIKO I. DENBEAUB АЙ 
ALLEN DEUTSCH 2727327 
CORTEZ K. DIAL 7275 
JOHN C. рІВЕКТ УАЙ 
DALE E. DICKMANBQGS Goan 
JEFFREY P. DIERKE VO O9 09 AR 
EMILIO шоо УАУЖАН 
MARK W. DILLE Ж 
EDWARD F. DILLON BSS a 
ROBERT E. DILLONETTS TS 
STEVEN M. рІЗП УО УАҢ 
DAVID DLUGOLENS 


HERBERT DOLLAHITH XXX- xX- 2 
GARY DONALDSON ҒАЙ 
ROBERT R. DONOHOE 
LAWRENCE С. DOTON (SS oan 
DAVID A. ГОГТНТТІ УЙ 
JAN S. DRABCZUKRGG ЖОЙ 
ANN K. DRACHE 
WILLIAM L. DRV 
CHARLES Е. ОГВЕ%8% 
KERRY в.ГОГМАВЯ бай 
LARRY Б. DUNAVA] XXX=XX=X . 
COLIN к. DUNN Вои 

MARK A. DUNN ETT TS 
ANN E. DUNWOODY 
DWIGHT S. DURHA 


JOHN C. ЕрсЕСОМВІ АУ 
GEORGE N. ЕРМАКОВ ЖАЙ 
JACKEY L. ЕОрМАНОВ УУЯЯ 
WILLIAM Т. ЕРУ АВР? АМ 
ANDREW G. Е1Л 15 ЭРЭН 
GREGORY W. клл50 УН 
DENNIS D. Евісквон 505724 
JOAN E. ERNST NN 
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MICHAEL E. ERNZENB 5959 

MARCENE ETCHIESONE УАЙ 
ROBERT E. ETHERIDGEHBSS S $ed 
FREDERICK M. ЕУАМ5 


GREGORY Н. EVENSTADE АЙ 


ARTHUR E. ЕХТЕН 564 


WILL FAISTENHAMMERBS¢ O00 A 


KENJI C. ҒАБІМЕІІ9 ОҢ 
DONNA FARMER, 8 
JAY E. FARWE ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 
BARBARA G. ҒАВТ 659594 
DAVID А. ЕАВТАВЕМОВ УЙ 
LANCE M. ЕЕЕВО А 
MARION M. ҒЕНСУ5ОМ ОУ 
STEPHEN J. FERRELL. УН 
JOSEPH F. ПИО 
EDWARD J. FILIBERT] XXX- XX-X... 


GREGORY J. FLICKS es O an 
DAVID M. FLOOD Яй 

JAMES M. FOLANDE VS eO dM 
DENNIS P. ЕООТЕ eS a 
BILLY W. ҒОВҺЕВТЕН жай 
THOMAS M. ҒОВТЕН Ж 7Ж 
CHARLES S. ЕОУТ,ЕН OSO " 
SAMUEL W. FRANCE 8996594 
RONALD C. ЕВҺАМСІН ЖИ 


HERBERT L. FRANDSENB 5% ЯЙ 


LAWRENCE J. FRANE 7775Ж 
JOSEPH FRANKIE, ПЁ ҚУА 
STEVEN J. ЕНА?ТЕН 640 
BENJAMIN ЕНЕАКЦНҮ ЯУ ОН 
TERRY W. FREEZE 897694 


MANUEL FUENTES] XXX-XX-X.. 
HIROME КОЛО УАҢ 
CHARLES FULLILOV УИ 
CHARLES S. ЫІЛІМОНЕф ЖАҢ 
JOYCE C. РЛІ ТОЧИ 
GARY Е.САА, ЖИ 
WILLIAM О.САВБАН АЙ 
BERNARD W. САО eO AA 
THOMAS E. GALLEGOS, M 72; 
DONALD А. САТ УАМІМ АЙ 
THOMAS А.САМОУр TO dA 
МАМОПІТОСАНАВАТОф VO am 
GREGORY C. САНЫМЕН. АЙ 
PHILIP М.САВТТО УАЙ 
СНАНҺЕВР.САТЕЗ ЭЖҰ 


LAWRENC GEHLHAUSENB GG So am 


LOUIS GELLING, JH Seco an 
PAUL З. GENDROLISB ЖАЙ 
HOWARD J. бЕмЕТ УА 
RAY C. GERTMAN 72727 
PETER W. ОІВВОМВ ЕУ 
MAURICE D. GIBSON ЖАЙ 
DANIEL J. GILBER TEVI Ж 
JOSEPH L. СП.ВКЕАТН 9% XX- X... 
GEORGE H. ОП,КЕЗ Ж 
FRANCIS X. бОбПЛЛӘ 7275 
CHARL GLEICHENHAUSE Ж 
ELAINE G. GODZAK 752 
JOHN C. GOETZ ESCOLO AN 
ALFONSO M. GOM ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 
JESS L. ООООМАМ 72275 
MARY G. GOODWIN 2 
WILLIAM P. GOODWIN ЕО 
ROBERT L. СОКЕ 
ROBERT G. GORRIE VV 4 
STEPHEN СОТОУЛІСКТ OTO AR 
DALE Е.СҺАНАМ Қ 
JAMES L. ОСҺАНАМ УҢ 
JOHN К. GRAHAM 85950 
рГАҺЕН.ОСвАМСЕКН АЙ 
DOUGLAS GRANSBERG RY УАҢ 
BRUCE D. СКАМТ ж 
ҺЕОМАНрА.ОНАЗЗО УВ 
RALPH H. GRAVES OTO AR 
KEVIN J. GREANEY 899899 


CHARLES R. GRIMMBGGSeo am 
BRIAN GROSNER 4 
MARK ,.ОКСЕМЕН УАН 
RICHARD S. ООА а 
ROBERT T. GUNNING Я 
KARL J. СОМЖЕМАМ УЙ 
LARRY R. GWALTNEY ЖАЙ 
JOHN м.НАЕТІМСЕНІ ж 
DAVID A. HAFELE ЖАЙ 
MICHAEL К. НА: BED ххх-хх-х... 
JAMES H. HAIRSTONEVVO АЙ 
JAMES А.НАҺЕВ УАЙ 
DONALD HALEY 8995959 
CHARLES W. HAL 
SUSAN 8.НАПТЕВ АЙ 
STEPHEN P. НАМЕТ 
АММА В. НАМЕТІ. БТБ 

JOHN M. HAMES ТЕТЯ 
EDWARD А. НА! МШ ххх-хх-х... 


MARY A. HAMMOND ИИИ? 
DAVID P. HANSON ЛЮ 


355 


856 


HERSCHEL С. НАНрБЕМ уз УЙ 
GARY L. HARRE XXX-XX-X... 
ROBERT L. HARRIFOR TIPPS PN) 
JOHN L. HARRINGTONE ЖАЙ 
GEORGE C. HARRIS SEO SO ӨБ 
DOUGLAS D. HARRISONE VV Oe Sam 
THOMAS M. НАКВІЗОМ Ч Жб 
GLENN J. HARROLU VS ЖИ 
GERARD J. HARTEV АЙ 
DANIEL J. НАВТМАММ АЙ 
TIMOTHY W. HARTSELIE 27 ӘН 
PETER К. HARVELIE УАЙ 
MICHAEL С. HARVEYE 
ROBERT A. HASSE ЖАЙ 
WILLIAM A. НАВТТЕф УЙ 
ROBERT М. НАТТОМ 95% 
ROBERT J. НАУБЕН ЖОЙ 
CARL E. HAWKINSEVV АЙ 
EGON Е. HAWRYLAK BV И 
MICHAEL М. HAWRYLAKI ЖАҢ 
EDWARD А. НАҮЕ5Ё 7275Ж 
GRANT C. НАҮЕ АЙ 
MICHAEL T. HAY ESly АЙ 
THOMAS Н. НАҮЕЗ Sam 
GWENDOLYN HAYSl Vere» o em 
MARK W. HAY 86% epe c 

JOHN А. НА2ЕІ)% 655 
MICHAEL L. HELFERD XXX- XXX. 
DAVID C. НЕМА 275 
MICHAEL К. НЕ„М5 Ve ee AA 
MARK HENDERSONIE 69594 
OSSIE L. НЕМОКІХ 95953 
WILLIAM О. HENRY ЖАЙ 
MICHAEL D. HEREDIAIS УАЙ 
CHARLES R. НЕВВІСК Яң 
MICHAEL D. HESSEV ЖЯб4 
RANDY R. HEYWAHRDIE 77И 


AMYL J. НП. Ай 
THOMAS N. HINKEL ай 
JAMES Т. HIRAM TS ЖИ 
ANDREW *HOCHR ШЙ xxx-xx-x... 
AMBROSE R. HOCK BGS oem 
DERYL L. HOLLAND EGGS SS am 
MICH HOLLINGSWORTH 56 
GARY L. HOLLISTERB АЙ 
CHARLES М. HOLMESE УАЙ 
JIMMY р. нотом eo am 
WALTER L. НОГТОМ 9 $9.4 
JONATHAN E. НОІ/ 778%) SS am 
JAY W. НООР eS an 

JOHN A. НООК% STO 
LINDA M. HOOKS Se. 
RICHARD D. НОРКТХ5 275 " X... 
STEPHEN B. HOWARDEVVOO SM 
THOMAS B. HOWE ВОЯ 
WILLIAM D. HOWL! ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 
THOMAS J. НОУТ,ЕҮ % O OA 
KEITH M. HUBERTI SSO an 

LEE D. HUDSONEVVO Ай 
RANDY Е. HUDSON DR УА 
RANDALL L. HUGHES 
PATRICK M. HUMPHR. 
CHARLES R. HUNSAK 
MICHAEL D. HUNTERS VO 
OLIVER H. HUNTERS OSO 
ROBERT D. HUNTERS 90 
KENNETH W. НОМФЕКЕН УЙ 
DOUGLAS HUTHWAITE жб 
GEORGE D. НҮРЕЗ 2755Ж 
DANIEL D. ІМНО ТЩ 
JAMES Н. ІЧЗКЕЕҢ 4 
DOMINIC J. 127729 OSOA 
EDWIN B. JACKSONÀ XX- X. 
JONATHAN Е. JACKSONEVVO XX- X... 
PATRICIA К. JAR ЖУА 
RUFUS P. JACKSON  Й 
JOHN T. JACOBSEVTS TS am 

JOHN J. JAKUBOWSK IGS ya ЖШ 
EDWIN Р. ЈАМАЗКҮ ЖА 
ROBERT B. JARRELIE УИ 
WILLIE M. *JENNING-H 548 
JULIAN D. JENSENETTS T5 
WALTER Т. ЈЕКУ OVO 
LUIS A. *1МЕМЕ2 0674 
LARRY W. ІККІКЗ УИ 
LARRY L. JOHNEI STOAR 
WILLIAM Т.СОНУВЕМ А 
DONALD M. Јонмзомь 72727 


LARRY J. JOHNSONE АЙ 
OWEN N. эонмчзвох ЖИ 
RICHARD М. JOHNSONB ЖАҢ 
ROBERT Е.УОНМВОМ%5АҢ 


FRANCIS X. JONES УЙ 
FREDDIE R. JONESR Spa ee an 
HARVEY D. JONES, Х/ф УАН 
RICHMOND G. 0ОМЕВЁ ЯУ 
ROBERT А.УОМЕЗ 272755 
RODRICK L. сома Ж 
THOMAS L. JONES УА 
WILLIAM Е.УОМЕОФ УАЙ 
WILLIAM S. JONESI OT O'A 
THEODORE ЈОМОВГОЕОВ ЯЯ 
LLOYD W. JORDANES OH 
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ВІСНАНОКАМАКАНІ5 Ж 
JASON К.КАМТУА 275 
RICHARD КАМЕ5ВНІНО АЙ 
CHARLES J. КАМТЕСКІБ %% 6% Qm 
РАСІ/В.КАРРЕЦМАМ% 65% ҰЙ 
JAN S. КАЕС2 ОБИ 
JEFFREY МУ.КАНКНОНН УЙ 
DANIEL б. КАНІ б; 


JAMES A. KELLEY BSCS ЖОЙ 
JOHN T. KELLEYEgS 659548 
KEVIN C. KELLEY АҢ 
MICHAEL P. KELLEYE Ve $9 98 
GERALD R. KEMPIESS Ай 
DONNA L. KENLEY E АЙ 
JOHN T. KENNEY 5540 
SUSAN A. KEPLEHB 58/4 
DOUGLAS KEY 6% % %% 5 0 
STEPHEN D. КІРГЕН ЖИ 
WAYNE D. КПЛЛАМ Ай 
CHARLOTTE КІМВА 1 VV Os Ж 
MARY C. KIMMELE ЖАЙ 
ALAN Т.КІМОНА)%% АЙ 
MARK R. KINDLE  %6У 
EDWARD C. KING АЙ 
THOMAS KING 72у 2 
PETER C. КІММЕҮр АН 
ROBERT S. KIRSCH ЯЙ 
WILLIAM KISKOWSKIE VV e Coan 
ROBERT C. КІ.А580 
DOROTHY F. KLASS HV ЖА 
ROBERT KLEYSTEUBEHE ЖОЙ 
MATTHEW S. KLIMOWEVV ЯН 
JOHN W. KLINGESSO ан 
JEFFREY J. KNAPHES OCS Cae 
МАХ L. КМІОНТ ай 

WAYNE R. KNISKERNI $0 AN 
CURTIS L. KNO' ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 
КІОҮрЕ.КМОХ 7272 
JAMES В.КОСН 727254 
САМЕВВ.КОЕМ1% %% 


MICHAEL J. KOZUH ХХХ-; XX- X. 
TIMOTHY A. КНААТ7 Ж "m 
GARY К. KRAUSEIE 
CLIFFORD D. KREBSIE VEO eO SN 
CARL J. КНОРЕ 4 
DONALD КВОРРЁ 7275Ж 
DALE W. КЕСЕСЕНІ Ай 
МЕП.Р.КЕҺГКАН 6 
ALAN D. KRUSEM 4 
DANIEL J. КО1ЛСНР 69600 
PETER A. КОМІ 
ROBERT J. KURTEIS OSO AN 
RICHARD KUZMA АЙ 
FRANCOIS LABRECQUIM УИ 
CHRISTOPHER LACOURB Ай 
ALVIN L. ҺАМВЕНТ ЖАЙ 
MARK W. LANGENDORI' ЖАЙ 
DONALD L. ҺАХМОВІПСЕР АЙ 
JOHN R. АМЕН ЧОЧ 


LAWREN БАМ ПИ BY ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 


PHILIP А. ,АРЕВ1А Т7 ДИ 
WILLIAM Е. ҺАҺАМОК РӘ" 
STEPHEN A. .АВОССА ЖУҒЫШ 
SCOTT LARRABEE УАЙ 
JAMES L. АТОН ТУРГЕ 
JOSEPH М. ЕВОЕОН ЖЕУ 
GERALD A. ЕСН1ЛТЕТ ЖУҒАН 
CHARLES В. LEHRER 
GEORGE R. ЕҢ ЖАЙ 

JAMES Е.Н ЖН 

TED A. ІЕЕМАМ ОТБ 
MICHAEL A. ТЕЕРЕК 2276 
JOSEPH В. LEGATOS 
ROBERT C. LEICHTERMMIMAMM 
HARRY L. Т ІҒЕНМАУ Ж 
JACKSON P. ЕГІС 
BYRON R. ЕТЕК 
GORDON W. LESTER ЖИ 
LLOYD LETCHER, ЈУ 
DENNIS R. һЕУІЗІР АЙ 
JOSEPH W. ҺЕУІ8 АЖА 
EDMUND W. LIBBY ЖОЙ 
LINDA L. LINDEN ИЯ 
BOBBY A. LITTLE M 
MICHAEL R. LLOYD QAO Sean 
ANDREW G. LOERCH ЖАЙ 
ARTIS T. LOFTON ЖОЙ 
GLEN C. LONG, жж РИИ 
MICHAEL D. ТОРЕН ЖУН 
JOHNNY Т. ТОРЕ? 7275 
ANTHONY N. LO 


JAMES R. тоҮ ЖИ 

JOEL А.І ОСАБ УЙ 
JUDITH А. LUCKI XXX-XX-X... 
THOMAS G. ОЕВКЕК ЖОЙ 
REID K. LUNDBTTES 
TIMOTHY M. Ор ж 
PATRICK J. LUSKE OTON 
DOUGLAS E. LUTERI STOW 
MYRON C. LYNCH 990 
BRUCE J. LYSNEEV а 


DOUGLAS МАССЕ! М ххх-хх-х... 
ВОВ D. MACKENZIE ИЯ 
JOSEPH P. МАСКІМ 27755 
STEPHEN МАСКІММОМ ЖУ УН 


FRENCH L. MACLEAN 727 Ж 
GORDON S. МАСВАЕ ОИ 
PETER T. MADSENE АҢ 
DAVID р.МАСХТЧ 556 
JOHN с. MAINWARING АН 
ROBERT J. МА КЕМЕ 54 
JAMES А. МАВК5 9500 
JOHN Е. MARKSTEINERB 6 
JOHN R. MARSHES OTO AA 
JIMMY L. МАКЗНАІ, 09568 
GEORGE P. МАВТІМХ% АЯЙ 
JOHN R. MARTIN ETIGI OAA 
WILLIAM Н. MARVIN ЯН 
JOHN C. мАТООВЕК ЖА 
RODGER M. МАТТНЕУВ ЖАЙ 
RICHARD МАТТІМОУ  ЯЙ 
DEAN Е. MATTSON АЙ 
GEORGE E. МАГБЕНф Ұй 
JAMES J. MAYE, П Ж 
THOMAS J. MAYOCK Eve o "n 
RUSSELL J. МА21АВКА 7272Ж 
ROBERT Н. мсвн1оЕ 2 
MARGARET МССАВТЕН ЧЩ 
KAREN L. MeCLELLA 7275 
DENNIS J. МССОМАКф ЖИ 
WILLIAM H. MCCOY 8553 


JAMES Н. MCDOL. NX N В 
JACK L. MCDONALDS 2 
JOHN H. MCDONALD жай 
DENNIS М. MCFARLAND 558 
JAMES Н. МСбСАВВАН АЙ 


DONALD J. МСОҺАТН УАҢ 
KENNETH S. MCGRAW ӨН 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, January 7, 1991 


The House met at 12 noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 

We pray, gracious God, for the lead- 
ers of our Nation and all representa- 
tives of the peoples of our world, that 
wisdom and discernment wil mark 
their actions and that justice will be 
their goal. May every person, O God, be 
mindful that all people are created by 
Your love and grace and that each of us 
should live our lives in respect of our 
brothers and sisters and so honor Your 
love to the whole created world. In 
Your name, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day's pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


— — 8 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
SKAGGS] to lead us in the Pledge of А1- 
legiance. 

Mr. SKAGGS led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


SWEARING IN OF THE HONORABLE 
BOB CARR, OF MICHIGAN, AND 
THE HONORABLE PAUL E. 
GILLMOR, OF OHIO, AS MEMBERS 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. Will the following 
Members-elect come forward and take 
the oath of office: the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CARR] and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. GILLMOR]. 

Mr. CARR and Mr. GILLMOR ap- 
peared at the bar of the House and took 
the oath of office, as follows: 

Do you solemnly swear that you will 
support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that you will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same; that you take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion, and that you will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which you are about to 
enter. So help you God. 

The SPEAKER. Congratulations. You 
are now Members of the Congress of 
the United States. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


WASHINGTON, DC, 
January 7, 1991. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in Clause 5 of Rule III of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, I 
have the honor to transmit a sealed envelope 
received from the White House at 11:48 a.m. 
on Friday, January 4, 1991 and said to con- 
tain a message from the President whereby 
he transmits an Agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Canada on Fisheries En- 
forcement. 

With great respect, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


FISHERIES AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND CAN- 
ADA—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 102-22) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries and ordered to be printed. 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of Friday, January 4, 1991, at 
page S71.) 
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CONGRESS HAS RESPONSIBILITY 
TO EXERCISE RIGHT TO AU- 
THORIZE WAR 


(Mr. SKAGGS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, history 
shows that civilizations, and Western 
democracies in particular, have 
evolved as the powers of kings and ex- 
ecutives have been constrained by law, 
that is, by a distinction between what 
one has the power to do, and what one 
has the right to do. 

In the United States, our Constitu- 
tion reflects particularly the lessons of 
England, where, over time, the powers 
of the King were curtailed and replaced 
by the rights of the people as exercised 
by their representatives in Parliament. 

In this sense, it is apparent that 
President Bush now has the power, if 


he chooses, to go to war against Iraq, 
without waiting for Congress to au- 
thorize war. But having the power to 
do it does not give him the right to do 
it, a right which under the Constitu- 
tion he does not have. 

As he seeks to restore the rule of law 
in the Persian Gulf, the President must 
not trample our own Constitution and 
rule of law. 

Just as the Congress has the right to 
determine whether to authorize war or 
not, it also has, under the present cir- 
cumstances, the responsibility to exer- 
cise that right. Let us then proceed 
with debate and with a vote. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
TO PROHIBIT FOREIGN OWNER- 
SHIP OF PARK SERVICE CONCES- 
SIONS 


(Mr. CONTE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in the ef- 
fort by foreign interests to buy up 
America, one piece of America itself 
has gone on the auction block. The 
Japanese have acquired a company 
that owns the lucrative concession at 
Yosemite National Park. That means 
all services and facilities will be con- 
trolled by foreign interests, and the 
profits from this uniquely American 
monument will flow overseas to Japan. 
The Buy-Up of America," Mr. Speaker 
has gone too far. 

The national parks of this country 
are known throughout the world for 
their natural beauty, their historical 
significance, and their cultural diver- 
sity. 

Yellowstone, Yosemite, and the 
Grand Canyon are examples of natural 
wonders unique to the United States. 

The historical importance to the Na- 
tion of Gettysburg, Independence Hall, 
and Faneuil Hall in Boston is without 
question. 

And the cultural traditions preserved 
at Mesa Verde in Colorado, Lowell Na- 
tional Park in Massachusetts, and the 
Aztec Ruins in New Mexico are impor- 
tant to our national heritage. 

These places, the diverse areas that 
comprise the National Park System, 
are uniquely American treasures—rep- 
resenting the foundations upon which 
this Nation was built. We must entrust 
their care and development to Ameri- 
cans who have American and not for- 
eign interests and pure profits in mind. 

That is why I introduced H.R. 294, a 
bill to prohibit foreign ownership of 
Park Service concessions. The bill is 
not antiforeign. It is pro-American. 


This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., 0 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
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And it is not protectionism but patri- 
otism. Join me in putting the brakes 
on the Buy- up of America.“ Cosponsor 
H.R. 294. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
this time for the purpose of inquiring 
of the distinguished Speaker how he 
sees the program unfolding for the bal- 
ance of this week. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished Republican leader yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
sultation with Members of the Demo- 
cratic leadership as well as with the 
distinguished Republican leader, it is 
my view that we should resume session 
of the Congress on Thursday as well as 
on Wednesday and Friday of this week, 
and that we should prepare for action 
on Thursday by the Committee on 
Rules to make available for consider- 
ation of the House on Friday and per- 
haps on Saturday as well resolutions 
relating to the Persian Gulf. 

This is a difficult and critical time in 
our country’s history and in the inter- 
national affairs of the Nation. We obvi- 
ously have an enormous force of young 
Americans, men and women, standing 
guard in the gulf, and perhaps being 
called upon to engage in military ac- 
tions, depending on whether there is a 
compliance with the U.N. resolutions. 

I think there is a feeling in this 
House that the House and the Congress 
should speak on these questions, that 
they have a constitutional as well as 
moral responsibility to do so, and be- 
cause of the fast-approaching deadline 
of the U.N. resolution which is mid- 
night on Monday night, I feel that it is 
incumbent on the leadership to notify 
Members that we should be undertak- 
ing debate and decision on these mat- 
ters this week. 

Accordingly, in a moment, I am 
going to ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns on Wednesday 
it adjourn to meet at noon on Thurs- 
day, but for the benefit of Members, as- 
suming this unanimous consent is 
granted, I would suggest that the ses- 
sion on Friday will not be pro forma 
but will undoubtedly, in my view, 
schedule action of the most important 
kind for votes and resolution by the 
House, and that perhaps Saturday as 
well. Iam not sure that that will be re- 
quired, but I think Members should ac- 
commodate their schedules to a session 
of the House on Saturday as well as 
Friday. 

We will not ask unanimous consent 
at this time for a Saturday session, but 
it would be automatic if we did not go 
over until Monday, in any event, but 
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the announcement of a Saturday ses- 
sion I will postpone, but to give some 
advance warning to Members that it 
might take place. 

The exact character of these resolu- 
tions, I think, has to be determined by 
the Committee on Rules, and I would 
hope that it would do so in a way which 
would give the broadest consensus of 
the Members to the issues, to the is- 
sues that are going to be presented to 
the House. I know there will be dis- 
agreement on the individual positions 
taken by Members, but I hope that the 
Committee on Rules can accommodate 
a broad opinion of the House as to 
those matters which it will be asked to 
decide, and I would anticipate, again, 
that the Committee on Rules action 
will probably occur on Thursday. 

It will be, I think, the intention of 
the chairman of the Democratic caucus 
to call a meeting of the Democratic 
caucus for 10 o'clock, I believe, on 
Thursday, and I am sure that the Re- 
publican leadership will make what- 
ever announcements are appropriate on 
their side. But this is an announcement 
I thought should be made today at the 
earliest time and in the most public 
way possible. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I gather 
from the scenario that the gentleman 
has laid out for us here, even stretch- 
ing conceivably into Saturday session, 
that he would structure or at least the 
Committee on Rules would permit suf- 
ficient time for debate, but to come to 
some conclusion before the weekend is 
out. 

I had occasion, since our earlier con- 
versation this morning, to talk to sev- 
eral Members on the other side of the 
Capitol to try to get some kind of sense 
of feel about their debate and how long 
it might run and would they come to a 
resolution. 
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It was a feeling of at least one of the 
Members with whom I talked that the 
talks might very well go on beyond the 
weekend into next week, and that 
there would not be a firm resolution on 
the part of whatever is before the other 
body before that magic date of mid- 
night on the 14th or 15th, depending 
upon what day we are talking about. 

I would like to say for my own part, 
I certainly do not want to shirk any re- 
sponsibility and role that I have to 
play here. My point, I guess, and no 
surprise, would be in full support of 
what the President has done up to this 
point, and frankly, probably what he 
has in mind for the future. Each Mem- 
ber is elected by our own constitu- 
encies here, 435 on this side of the Cap- 
itol and 100 on the other side, and I sus- 
pect we can get 535 different views on 
exactly what we ought to be doing; spe- 
cifically, strategywise, timewise, and 
all the rest. It bothers me somewhat 
when, in the field of foreign affairs, and 
particularly, trying to influence one 
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individual, we may be giving a kind of 
message that speaks with all kinds of 
voices all over the lot which frankly 
does not exactly help the President in 
his very difficult position of focusing 
in, specifically, on one individual, to 
convince him of what is at stake on 
that debate prescribed by the United 
Nations resolution. 

However, I think if the distinguished 
Speaker would respond to that earlier 
question I would appreciate it. 

Mr. FOLEY. I think it is a matter of 
such importance that we would not 
want to unduly constrain debate, but I 
agree with the suggestion that I think 
it is a debate that should be concluded, 
if possible, this week. 

Mr. MICHEL. Then, of course, I 
would assume that because, sensing the 
mood temper of some Members with 
whom we have talked, and the Speaker 
obviously, on both sides of the aisle, we 
in our side of the aisle would get at 
least a good sound hearing before the 
Committee on Rules, in those delibera- 
tions, that will determine how and in 
what form we will debate that issue 
here later on this week? 

Mr. FOLEY. I will repeat what I said 
just a moment ago, that I believe this 
is a matter of such grave importance 
that to the extent possible, the Com- 
mittee on Rules should try to accom- 
modate the broadest segment of the 
House, regardless, obviously, of party, 
on the issues to be addressed. There 
will not be unanimity, of course, on 
these issues. They are grave and seri- 
ous enough to obviously include seri- 
ous division and disagreement, but to 
the extent possible, we would like to 
have satisfaction that those issues that 
are presented are issues that reason- 
ably address the options that the Con- 
gress should consider. 

Mr. MITCHEL. I thank the distin- 
guished Speaker. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM WEDNES- 
DAY, JANUARY 9, 1991, TO 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 10, 1991 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs on Wednesday, January 9, 1991, 
it adjourn to meet at noon on Thurs- 
day, January 10, 1991. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


CONDOLENCES TO CONGRESSMAN 
NATCHER 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I had 
planned today to make а 1-minute ad- 
dress on the subject of campaign fi- 
nance reform. It happens that today's 
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Washington Post has an interesting 
lead editorial, underscoring the need 
that this Congress has to get to the re- 
form of our election laws. 

However, two events intervened, 
which I would like to address this 
morning. 

One is the tragic death of the wife of 
the dean of our Kentucky delegation 
Congressman WILLIAM NATCHER's be- 
loved wife, Virginia, passed away yes- 
terday morning. I am sure that all 
Members join in extending to Chair- 
man NATCHER, our dear friend, our con- 
dolences and our sympathies to him 
and to his family. 

The other item I would address mo- 
mentarily, Mr. Speaker, is what Speak- 
er FOLEY said a moment ago. I salute 
him for his decision that the House will 
take up the whole question of its re- 
sponsibilities, under the Constitution, 
with respect to the crisis in the gulf. It 
is a very imporant issue. I am glad that 
this House will tackle the subject, as 
vexing and as difficult as it is, because, 
for my part, I believe that no offensive 
action should be taken without prior 
authority of this House, short of some 
activity on the part of Iraq, against 
our people or against our forces. 

I am very happy to say that we are 
going to be here in session, and that we 
will take up this very important issue. 


—— 


А TRIBUTE TO MRS. WILLIAM H. 
NATCHER 


(Mr. HUBBARD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the comments by my friend and 
colleague from Kentucky, Congress- 
man RON MAZZOLI, regarding the death 
of Mrs. Virginia Natcher yesterday 
here in Washington. 

Virginia Natcher, wife of our distin- 
guished friend and colleague from Ken- 
tucky, Congressman WILLIAM  H. 
NATCHER, died yesterday at age 78. 

BILL and Virginia NATCHER had been 
married for 53 years. ‘‘We grew up to- 
gether," Congressman NATCHER said of 
his wife and helpmate yesterday. 

Congressman NATCHER is the dean of 
our Kentucky delegation and was first 
elected to the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives in 1953. He and his wife were 
married June 17, 1937. The Natchers 
have maintained homes in Bowling 
Green, KY, and Washington, DC. 

Mrs. Natcher was the former Virginia 
Reardon. Her father, Dr. F.D. Reardon, 
was a physician in Bowling Green. Like 
her husband, Virginia Natcher was 
born and raised in Bowling Green, KY. 
She had a masters degree from Vander- 
bilt University in Nashville, ТМ, and 
once taught history at what is now 
Western Kentucky University. 

Survivors include two daughters, Ce- 
leste Jirles of Cambridge, OH, and Lou- 
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ise Murphy of Los Angeles, six 
grandsons and a granddaughter. 

My wife Carol and I extend to Con- 
gressman NATCHER and his family our 


sympathy. 


A SALUTE TO DEBATE 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, we 
have known for a long time of the po- 
tential of taking Desert Shield, a pas- 
sive defensive operation, and molding 
it into Desert Sword, as of January 15. 
The great horror was that could happen 
without this great body of elected offi- 
cials representing the American people 
having а debate. I am very pleased 
today that the leadership has said we 
will have a debate. I think that is abso- 
lutely going to the core of our Con- 
stitution and what this great Nation 
stands for. 

Yes, this is а democracy. They can- 
not do that in Iraq, but we can do that 
here. I think, for the American people, 
this а great victory. Therefore, I hope, 
within the next few days, they will be 
contacting their elected officials, be- 
cause there really will be а chance to 
have input and some kind of say as to 
whether or not this Nation commits it- 
self to war in the next few days. That 
wil be the most important decision 
this Congress will make. 

It may be our first, but it may be our 
most important. Therefore, I hope peo- 
ple really stay focused on it. 


THE NATCHER TEAM 


(Mr. BENNETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to express on behalf of every Member 
in Congress, and I think the country as 
а whole, our sorrow in the passing of 
Mrs. Natcher, and our congratulations 
to the great team of BILL NATCHER and 
his wife, and the fine things they have 
achieved for this country as a team 
which, in fact, they have done. 

I do not think іп the history of Con- 
gress there has ever been a more be- 
loved Member of Congress than BILL 
NATCHER, because of the excellence of 
his service, because of his great spirit, 
and because of his vision of things good 
for our country. I think that has to be 
shared by his late wife, who is now de- 
parted. 

The second thing I would like to say 
is that I want to congratulate the 
Speaker for his leadership in seeing to 
it that we in the House of Representa- 
tives are going to have an opportunity 
to vote on what well ought to be done 
with regard to Desert Shield. I am very 
grateful for this opportunity, and I 
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congratulate him for bringing this to а 
head. 


П 1230 
A MOST IMPORTANT DEBATE 


(Mr. MARKEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
congratulate the Speaker of the House 
for scheduling the debate on the ques- 
tion of American military involvement 
offensively in the Middle East, the Per- 
sian Gulf, Kuwait, and Iraq. There is no 
more important power which is granted 
to the Congress than the decision as to 
whether or not American young men 
should fight and die on foreign soil, and 
this debate is one which I believe will 
be the most important one that has 
been conducted in my 15 years in the 
U.S. Congress. 

The question before us is one which 
is quite simple, in fact. It is the issue 
of whether or not there is an alter- 
native to having American young men 
die in the sands of Kuwait and Iraq. 
That is whether or not we can put an 
international military force around 
Kuwait and Iraq on permanent basis, as 
we did with the Soviet Union and the 
Warsaw bloc countries and whether or 
not we can put an economic embargo 
around that country permanently, put- 
ting à stranglehold upon 40 percent of 
its economy, the oil exports and a tech- 
nological stranglehold around it in 
terms of resupply or parts for its Mig's 
and its tanks and then watching slow- 
ly, but surely, Saddam and his regime 
collapse. 

I believe it is an important debate be- 
cause it asks the question whether or 
not we can work smarter, not harder, 
whether boys, young men, will have to 
die or whether we will have the pa- 
tience for internationally, our strategy 
of economic embargo and military 
technologically, stranglehold to work, 
to eventually but inexorably bring Sad- 
dam to his knees. 


FOREIGN MANAGEMENT OF CON- 
CESSIONS IN OUR NATIONAL 
PARKS 


(Mr. PEASE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to comment briefly on the resolution 
introduced by our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Мг. 
CONTE], which seeks to make sure that 
no foreign company can own or manage 
а concession in any of our national 
parks. 

I noted with interest and with grati- 
tude the fact that our colleagues did 
not bash the Japanese in his presen- 
tation. 
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I think for the record we ought to be 
aware of the fact that Matsushita did 
not set out to buy the company that 
has the concession in Yosemite Park. 
What it bought was a huge conglom- 
erate which happened to own that com- 


pany. 

Further, Matsushita has indicated an 
interest in selling that company be- 
cause it recognizes the political sen- 
sitivity of a foreign firm operating a 
concession in Yosemite. 

So while we can express concern, as 
the gentleman has, let us be very care- 
ful that we not unduly take this oppor- 
tunity, as some people unfortunately 
have, to bash the Japanese and thereby 
to worsen a trading relationship which 
is one of the most important in the 
world. 


——— 


THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. ALEXANDER] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
drama in the desert sands of Saudi Ara- 
bia and the Persian Gulf region is dra- 
matic evidence that America has lost 
control of its energy supply, the very 
lifeblood of our economy. This loss of 
control became because of our ever-in- 
creasing addiction to foreign oil, an ad- 
diction which threatens our very free- 
dom in the United States. 

An avid description of the dilemma 
we face is contained in a book that was 
recently published, entitled “Saddam 
Hussein and the Crisis in the Persian 
Gulf." 

I quote from that book: 

Oil is the modern world's heroin. The 
pleasure it provides fuels a way of life no 
other energy source can satisfy so plentifully 
and so cheaply. Efforts to kick the habit 
have proven half-hearted, painful, and unsuc- 
cessful. Today the trade in petroleum, like 
the traffic in drugs, is so mixed in the veins 
of nations that most countries, whether rich 
or poor, fínd their economies held hostage to 
this remarkable substance. 

It is sad to say, but America is a na- 
tion of foreign oil junkies, addicted to 
imported crude and subject to the tyr- 
anny of economic and political manip- 
ulation. Economies, politics, and oil 
have been forged into a seemingly un- 
breakable chain since the 1970's when 
the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Companies, OPEC, began to truly 
flex its muscles and designed the fate 
of the world as we view it today. That 
chain now shackles America. The ad- 
dict is not only а dependent, but a 
slave. 

The path to addiction was predict- 
able. We were hooked one fix at a time. 
Our dealers manipulated us by promis- 
ing a steady supply at a cheap price. 
Once we were hooked, however, it did 
not much matter what the price was or 
what we had to do to protect that sup- 
ply. 
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Thousands of young Americans, 
300,000 Americans, are now encamped 
on the sands of Saudi Arabia because of 
the addiction of our Nation to foreign 
oil, because of our lack of political re- 
solve in breaking that addiction. 

I am aware that many reasons have 
been given for Operation Desert Shield. 
Stay tuned and you will hear them all 
recited dramatically, eloquently, and 
effectively here on the floor of this 
House this week as we begin the debate 
on whether or not to declare war in the 
Middle East. 
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But we must never forget that one 
dominant purpose overshadows all oth- 
ers, and that is the need for foreign oil. 

No less an authority than Texas 
oilman T. Boone Pickens, а big wheel- 
er-dealer of our time, agrees. He said it 
and laid it on the line in a recent arti- 
cle published in Newsweek, where Mr. 
Pickens says, and I quote, We are 
there because of oil. We import more 
than 50 percent of our oil. We are there 
to secure our supply. Otherwise it 
would be just another Arab fight in the 
desert. Let's call а spade а spade. The 
reason we are there is oil." Mr. Pickens 
is right. And so is the Secretary of 
State James Baker when he said last 
month that the lifeline of the Western 
industrialized nations runs to the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Sure, others have tried to glorify the 
purpose of deployment in the desert 
sands, but the real reason that Amer- 
ican troops are stationed in the Per- 
sian Gulf is to protect the oil supply to 
the industrial world. 

I certainly do not believe we should 
have rushed thousands of troops to 
Saudi Arabia if faced with a threatened 
cutoff of such exports as textiles or 
handmade rugs or handwoven blankets 
or even VCR's. The fact is we have 
reached that stage where our есо- 
nomic, political, and military policy is 
being driven to an ever-increasing ex- 
tent by the addiction to oil. 

It is а situation which certainly runs 
counter to our long-term national se- 
curity and best interest. 

Daniel Yergin, author of a recently 
published book entitled '"The Prize," 
said recently about the oil and its im- 
pact on the world—he writes: 

Oil prices are at the heart of world com- 
merce and those who control the oil prices 
аге regarded as the new masters of the global 
economy. And the masters of that global 
economy are centered in а politically unsta- 
ble region, à region displaying growing hos- 
tility toward the West, indeed to the modern 
world in general. It is a region that has a his- 
tory replete with religious fanaticism, fer- 
vent nationalism, and, of course, oil. All 
have combined to produce а very real threat 
to America and to our Western industrialized 
nations. 

Indeed, the instability in the Persian 
Gulf grows more ominous by the day. 
Where just a few years ago most oil- 
producing nations in the region could 
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be considered pro-Western, we are all 
well aware that Iran, Iraq, and, yes, 
Kuwait, can no longer be counted upon 
as friends. The events in the Persian 
Gulf amply demonstrate our increasing 
vulnerability to the oil weapon wielded 
by producing nations. At the time of 
the 1973 oil embargo, Henry Kissinger, 
the former eminent Secretary of State, 
was quoted as saying that, “Тһе em- 
bargo alters irrevocably the world as it 
had grown up in the postwar period and 
that alteration was not in favor of the 
oil-consuming nations like the United 
States.“ 

Many patriotic Americans have tried 
without success to break the foreign- 
oil habit. I have served a decade ago as 
а member of the National Alcohol 
Fuels Commission, which spent count- 
less hours to produce a report that out- 
lined а general plan for lessening 
American dependence on foreign oil. 

But the fact remains that foreign oil- 
producing nations have successfully 
manipulated the oil markets to satisfy 
their self-interest at the risk of the 
American consumer. It is no secret 
that Saudia Arabia, for example, has 
followed a pricing policy that serves to 
keep us hooked on their oil by discour- 
aging domestic production, even con- 
servation measures, and, of course, ex- 
panded use of alternative fuels like 
ethnol, methanol, and compressed nat- 
ural gas. 

They have, rightly, perceived that 
when our gas tanks are full, we will not 
pursue efforts to break the foreign-oil 
habit. Of course, that is a very short- 
sighted policy and one which has made 
us less free today than we were just 
two decades ago. 

One OPEC document referred to a 
new pricing policy as “ап effective in- 
strument for slowing and arresting the 
pace of fuel substitution." And as a 
way of definitely discouraging the fu- 
ture development of high-cost oil and 
alternative fuels, including those pro- 
duced in the United States. 

In simple terms, they were saying 
they would price their oil to keep us 
addicts, to keep the United States 
hooked on foreign oil so we would not 
produce our own oil, we would not 
produce substitutes, we would not 
produce alternative fuels, but we would 
stay in the clasp and clutches of the 
foreign oil producers. And they have 
done a good job. 

According to a recent report by the 
Energy Information Adminstration, 
“Oil has become an international prod- 
uct whose price and supply are driven 
by factors over which the United 
States has little control. Oil prices 
within the United States are deter- 
mined more by the international oil 
supply situation than by the pricing 
practices of domestic oil companies." 

What they are saying, my friends, is 
that America has lost control over its 
energy supply. 
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The negative impact оп national se- 
curity of this loss of control over our 
energy supply is great—and potentially 
disastrous. 

Тһе Secretary of State said last 
month, putting it in plain terms so 
that the average American citizen can 
understand it, it means loss of jobs. 
And that is why, we are to conclude 
from what he said, our troops are in 
the Persian Gulf. 

And of course this is potentially dis- 
astrous. 

Through the years, there have been 
calls for a national policy to make 
America more self-reliant in energy, 
but the manipulative hand of oil pro- 
ducers has reached down to stop those 
efforts, and it has been successful. 

Two such efforts are outlined in Mr. 
Yergin's book. In 1947, with the inten- 
sification of the cold war, the Interior 
Department called for a crash program 
that would be capable—with 4 to 5 
years—of producing 2 million barrels 
per day of synthetic fuels. 

We now use about 7.5 million barrels 
& day of oil, 52 percent of which is im- 
ported from foreign countries. Nothing 
much happened from that initiative. 

So in 1973, former President Nixon 
called for а grand new national under- 
taking—Project Independence—to 
make America more self-reliant in en- 
ergy. He said at the time: Let us set 
as our national goal, in the spirit of 
Apollo, with the determination of the 
Manhattan project, that by the end of 
this decade we will have developed the 
potential to meet our own energy needs 
without depending on any foreign en- 
ergy source." 
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Nothing much happened. Why? 

The ever-growing availability of 
cheap foreign oil made these efforts fu- 
tile and uneconomic. Imported petro- 
leum in effect killed these proposals. 
The manipulative hands of the foreign 
oil producers, maybe even in consor- 
tium with some of our domestic pro- 
ducers—I say maybe—kept oil prices 
cheap so that initiatives of a grand 
scale would not be perceived as needed 
by the American electorate. 

But we should be asking, Is oil real- 
ly so much cheaper than alternative 
fuels?" We do not really know. We 
never fully explored the question of the 
real cost of gasoline. 

If we factor in the military cost of 
protecting the oil supply, would the 
price be greater? If we factored in the 
health cost of the poisonous emissions 
of the automobiles that pollute our en- 
vironment, cause cancer in humans, 
pulmonary diseases, respiratory infec- 
tion, kill plants, take the bricks and 
mortar off of buildings, would the costs 
be greater? If we factor in the cost of 
heating up the environment with the 
emissions of the heat-containing gases 
into the atmosphere, as scientists pre- 
dict, thereby warming the planet and 
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causing disruptions in our weather pat- 
terns, possibly melting of some of the 
ice caps and flooding of our coastal 
zones, would that cost add to the price 
at the pump? 

I have heard noted scholars and 
statesmen observe that about one-third 
of the cost of our defense policy costs 
us about $300 billion a year. Therefore, 
about a hundred billion dollars а year 
can be looked to as protecting our sup- 
ply of energy in the Persian Gulf re- 
gion, а hundred billion dollars à year, а 
hundred billion dollars а year. 

It has been analyzed, if divided by 
the number of gallons that we consume 
each year in gasoline, it would mean 
that instead of about а dollar and а 
quarter that we pay at the pump, that 
we pay an additional $4 to $5 for the 
military escort. So, what is the real 
price of gasoline that we are paying in 
the United States? 

And suppose the President does in- 
vade Kuwait, and suppose that, as esti- 
mates vary from 25,000 to 100,000 cas- 
ualties result as a fact of that invasion, 
what would be the cost in human terms 
of protecting that oil supply? Until we 
know the true cost in economic terms, 
not in human terms, of gasoline, we 
will be writing our Nation's energy pol- 
icy totally in the dark, the same as we 
have in the past, but instead it will be 
in the future, and that energy policy, 
or actually the lack of an energy pol- 
icy, will guide this Nation and the fu- 
ture of our Nation for generations to 
come. 

Wil that mean that we will have to 
reinstitute the draft in order to protect 
that oil supply? Will we be required to 
station troops permanently in the Per- 
sian Gulf to protect that oil supply? 
What is the cost? 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked for studies 
from the General Accounting Office, 
and I am promised those studies that 
Spring on this question which I believe 
will be the most helpful in charting our 
future energy course. 

So, we begin а new year, still depend- 
ent, still subject to foreign manipula- 
tion by foreign oil producers, still vul- 
nerable to supply disruptions, which 
could bring our economy and our mili- 
tary machine to a grinding halt, still 
constrained in making foreign policy, 
still limited in our freedom as Ameri- 
cans because of the uncertainty of the 
future and our dependence on foreign 
oil, still so critically attached to the 
lifeline that leads to the Persian Gulf 
oil that we must send our troops to 
protect it. 

The economic consequences of our 
dependency are staggering. Imported 
oil cost this Nation $1 trillion 100 bil- 
Поп during the last decade of the 
1980's. The free world, I am told, аза 
whole spent an incredible $1 trillion 600 
billion on oil imports during the same 
period, constituting the largest trans- 
fer of wealth since the Spanish looted 
the New World over 200 years ago. Such 
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а gigantic outflow of dollars has seri- 
ously aggravated our budget, com- 
plicated our fiscal affairs and balance 
of trade problems as a massive with- 
drawal of purchasing power and re- 
tarded growth in industrial countries 
around the world. 

Mr. Speaker, it is а mindless policy 
to continue to borrow money from for- 
eigners, as we do in the United States, 
in order to buy oil from foreigners. 
That is like going to the bank to bor- 
row money to pay interest to another 
bank. That is what we are doing in the 
United States, and that leads to bank- 
ruptcy. With the economic health, in- 
deed the very security of our Nation at 
stake, we cannot allow OPEC price ma- 
nipulation to retard our efforts to 
break this cycle of addiction. 

Since being appointed to the U.S. А1- 
ternative Fuel Council over a year ago, 
I have seen and heard clear and con- 
vincing evidence from top experts in 
our country that we can stop this mon- 
etary hemorrhaging by reducing our 
dependence on foreign oil. At a recent 
meeting of the Council in Philadelphia, 
for example, one expert from the Solar 
Energy Research Institute in Boulder, 
CO, testified that America's farmers 
can replace foreign suppliers in our en- 
ergy needs. Farmers can replace for- 
eigners by growing crops for ethanol 
production and do it cheaper. 

Mr. Speaker, there are other ways to 
displace dependence on Persian Gulf 
oil. Compressed natural gas, if it was 
used in fleet vehicles like buses and 
mass transportation, would dramati- 
cally reduce our dependence on foreign 
oil, and that gas can be produced in the 
United States. Scrubbed coal, clean 
coal, can be used to produce electricity 
and, of course, electric machines can 
be used to replace gasoline-powered 
machines, even in automobiles. This 
could reverse the massive transfer of 
wealth we have seen in the last decade 
directing the flow of dollars toward the 
grain fields of America's heartland and 
away from the oil fields of the Middle 
East. The Council has called for replac- 
ing at least 25 percent of the gasoline 
and other traditional fuels in the Na- 
tion's vehicle fleet with alternatives by 
the year 2025. 
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I wil introduce this copy of the 
Council's resolution, which I will ap- 
pend to my remarks today for the 
RECORD. 

The technology is available to meet 
the goal of energy self-sufficiency, but 
we must also put with that the politi- 
cal will to accept that challenge, the 
political will that reflects а national 
resolve that our Nation will no longer 
be dependent upon oil from the Persian 
Gulf region, We have it. We can do it if 
we have the will to do it. 

It is true that past efforts have 
failed. This effort, however, must not 
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fail. The time is late and too much is 
at stake. 

Economist Е.Е. Schumacher said 
years ago that in view of all the prob- 
lems involved, it was very tempting to 
abandon the quest for a long-term view 
in energy and simply to hope for the 
best. 

That is what we did, we hoped for the 
best. Well, we have been doing little 
else than hoping for the best and get- 
ting the worst. The path our troops fol- 
lowed to Saudi Arabia is littered with 
the good intentions of past generations 
and political leaders. Yes, we would be- 
come self-reliant some day. We would 
break the cycle of dependence some 
day. We would keep more energy dol- 
lars at home rather than allow them to 
flow into the treasuries of oil-produc- 
ing nations some day. 

But some day never came. Now some 
say that doomsday looms ahead. Not 
doomsday in the biblical sense, but 
doomsday in the apocalyptic sense. 
War looms on the horizon only a week 
away. 

A U.S. diplomat who served in the 
Middle East once warned that the 
greatest sin this country could commit 
in the energy field was inattention. 
But we have sinned mightily as a na- 
tion, and now we must repent and sin 
no more. We must change our direc- 
tion. We must change our habits. We 
must somehow generate a national re- 
solve. Somehow we must capture à po- 
litical will that will produce a national 
direction, а leadership that will ad- 
dress а national problem. 

I think the greatest problem in 
America today is the unwillingness to 
address our problems, like dependence 
on foreign oil. We must change this di- 
rection. We have a chance to do it. The 
process begins with a new policy of en- 
ergy independence. 

I have proposed such a policy. Others 
have. Many have. It is built on more 
self-reliance and increased use of alter- 
native fuels, and, of course, conserva- 
tion. We can save millions of barrels of 
oil each year with а conservation pol- 
icy. 

Mr. Speaker, I will insert а copy of 
my plan in the Record today and will 
also be circulating it among my col- 
leagues in the Congress. I see it as 
serving as an agenda for debate. It is 
not all-inclusive, but the basic idea is 
to displace our dependence on Arab oil. 

I вам a farmer the other day show 
that we use about 5 percent of our oil 
from the Persian Gulf region. There are 
some 16% million acres of land that are 
set aside and not being used in order to 
comply with the USDA farm program, 
and about 4 billion bushels of grain 
could be grown on that land producing 
about 10 billion gallons of ethanol, 
which could be blended with gasoline 
to run our automobiles and displace 
that dependence on foreign oil. 
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Why aren’t we doing that? It is be- 
cause we do not have a national policy 
to do that. 

The U.S. Alternative Fuels Council 
has passed a resolution which is a mod- 
est step that calls for displacing 25 per- 
cent of our gasoline and other tradi- 
tional fuels in the Nation’s vehicle 
fleet by the year 2005. Surely we can 
achieve that. Both the plan and the 
resolution are only beginnings. But 
there can be no end to a journey with- 
out a beginning. 

There is a growing support for 
change of direction. America now 
seems to be ready to accept a new kind 
of leadership which will break our ad- 
diction to imported oil, particularly 
that oil that derives from the Persian 
Gulf. 

Our people do not want their Nation 
to be in the position of permanently 
stationing troops in the Middle East in 
order to secure our oil supply that is 
constantly threatened by the instabil- 
ity there. But without taking action to 
reverse the direction, there is little 
choice but to send our troops. 

Not too long ago a Denver taxicab 
driver told me that American soldiers 
should not have to die so that we could 
keep our gas tanks full. He said, ''It is 
time for Americans to stand up and do 
something about іб." 

That is what we are here today for, 
to do something about it, to take a 
step in the right direction. It will be up 
to the 102d Congress to set a new direc- 
tion for America, one that removes us 
from the position of possibly having to 
trade blood for gasoline. A new energy 
security policy for the Nation is well 
worth the fight. 

If ever there was a time for Congress 
to show leadership, if ever there was a 
time for Congress to show the worth of 
this institution, to counter the public 
perception of this body as gridlocked, 
wimpish, and incapable of action, it is 
now, by saving America from a dan- 
gerous dependence on foreign oil, par- 
ticularly that coming from the unsta- 
ble Middle East. 

Mr. Speaker, I will shortly ask Mem- 
bers to join me in supporting an energy 
security policy for the Nation. In un- 
derlining the necessity for such a pol- 
icy, I cite the warning of former Egyp- 
tian President Abdul Nasser. He said, 
almost four decades ago, Without pe- 
troleum, all of the machines and tools 
of the industrial world are mere pieces 
of iron, rusty, motionless, lifeless.” 

He might have added, our military 
hardware are nothing but piles of so- 
phisticated but worthless junk. 

Mr. Speaker, we must lead America 
away from the edge of this precipice, 
away from the slavery of dependence, 
to the freedom of independence. In 1776 
we declared our independence from for- 
eign domination. In 1991 we should pro- 
claim a new declaration of independ- 
ence, this time from the dominance 
made possible from foreign oil. 
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A French official observed following 
World War I that oil was the blood of 
the Earth. I can only pray now that 
American blood does not have to be 
spilled in the sands of the Middle East 
to ensure that oil will continue to flow 
to our shores. 

(U.S. Alternative Fuels Council] 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE BILL ALEXANDER, SUM- 

MARY OF ENERGY SECURITY POLICY GOALS, 

DECEMBER 12, 1990 


During the period beginning with the first 
oil boycott in 1973, а number of historic 
events related to our national energy sources 
occurred: 

The United States, which now imports 
about 52% of its oil, has effectively lost con- 
trol of its energy supply—leaving our econ- 
omy vulnerable to supply disruptions. 

The U.S. oil supply from the Persian Gulf 
has been interrupted three times in the past 
20 years with serious economic effects. The 
most recent disruption threat left us little 
choice but to deploy U.S. troops to protect 
Middle East sources. Тһе lives of hundreds of 
thousands of American men and women are 
at risk. 

Imported oil cost this country $1.1 trillion 
during the decade of the 19808 with an addi- 
tional annual expenditure of approximately 
$100 billion to secure delivery, particularly 
from the politically unstable Persian Gulf 
region. 

In effect, the U.S. borrows from foreigners 
to purchase oil from foreigners causing а se- 
rious drain on the vitality of the economy 
thereby weakening our strategic position. 

The world energy supply is now being ma- 
nipulated by foreign producers. It is well 
known, for example, that Kuwait exercised а 
price-and-supply policy within the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum  Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) intended to discourage oil substi- 
tution and conservation by consuming na- 
tions. 

Тһе Energy Information Administration 
said in a recently released report that ''oil 
has become an international product whose 
price and supply are driven by factors over 
which the United States has little control. 
Oil prices within the United States are deter- 
mined more by the international oil supply 
situation than by the pricing practices of do- 
mestic oil companies.“ 

These, and other well known facts, have 
made it conspicuously obvious that the econ- 
omy and security of the nation are in jeop- 
ardy and will be as long as the current dan- 
gerous dependence on a costly and unstable 
energy supply continues. 

Congress should declare a national emer- 
gency and immediately proceed to formulate 
a National Energy Security Policy to in- 
clude, but not be limited to, the following ti- 
tles: 

1. Conservation, 

2. Conversion, 

3. Research and Development, 

4. Demonstration, 

5. Production, 

6. Participation, 
7. Strategic Energy Reserve, and 
8. Urgency. 
1. Conservation: It shall be the national 
purpose to ensure the security of the nation 
and the health of the economy by entering 
upon a program aimed at conserving all 
forms of energy. 

Inducements should be developed and im- 
plemented to promote conservation in both 
the public and private sectors. 

2. Conversion: It shall be the policy of the 
nation to encourage conversion from oil to 
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alternate sources of energy, with а particu- 
lar emphasis on displacing oil from the po- 
litically unstable Persian Gulf region. 

Such conversions might be accomplished 
by: 

A. Providing incentives to convert motor 
vehicle fleets from gasoline and diesel to 
compressed natural gas, LPG, electricity, 
methanol and ethanol. 

B. Enacting laws at federal, state and local 
levels mandating conversion of government- 
owned vehicles to blended fuels and “neat” 
fuels. 

C. Using ''scrubbed coal" instead of oil to 
generate electricity. 

D. Developing incentives to encourage ex- 
panded use of alternate fuels at all levels, іп- 
cluding consumers and auto manufacturers. 

E. A review of federal, state and local laws 
and regulations causing disincentives for al- 
ternative energy must be undertaken. Bu- 
reaucracy is especially counter-productive at 
the state level. 

F. Federal, state and local environmental 
authorities must develop laws that are com- 
patible with the energy security policy with 
special emphasis on accommodating storage 
and transportation of alternative motor ve- 
hicle fuels. 

In establishing priorities, it should be 
noted that the transportation sector, which 
currently accounts for two thirds of the oil 
consumed in this country, affords us the best 
opportunity to make near-term gains in 
meeting this vital national goal. 

3. Research and Development: That it shall 
be the policy of the United States to provide 
research апа development funding in the al- 
ternative fuels field and that such funding be 
given а top priority designation. That all 
government agencies, including NASA, be re- 
quired to provide research talent and other 
resources to attain a greater degree of self- 
sufficiency in the energy field. 

4. Demonstration: In order to obtain the 
best and most credible information on the 
state of the art of alternative fuels and how 
they might best reduce our current depend- 
ence on foreign oil, funding for demonstra- 
tion projects should also receive а high pri- 
ority designation. We should also closely 
study the example offered by countries such 
as Brazil and New Zealand which have al- 
ready made great progress in the develop- 
ment and use of alternative fuels. 

We should encourage the involvement of 
such institutions as the United Nations Cen- 
ter for Science and Technology for Develop- 
ment in accomplishing thís goal for other en- 
ergy deficient nations. 

5. Production: With а goal of making this 
country more relíant on its own natural re- 
sources, incentives should be devised to en- 
courage the production both of U.S. oil and 
gas as well as alterative fuels. Production 
policies should balance national security, 
economic апа environmental concerns with 
national energy needs. 

One example of production initiatives 
would be to induce utitlization of the almost 
17 million acres of farm land now lying fal- 
low to meet requirements of federal farm 
programs for ethanol production. 

Oil companies should be encouraged to fol- 
low the example of Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany to become energy companies—produc- 
ing not only conventional products, but ex- 
panding into the alternative fuels field. Sun 
Oil апа Occidental have also shown leader- 
ship. 

6. Participation: It is essential that a 
strong partnership be formed linking con- 
sumers, federal, state and local governments 
and the corporate sector if we are to achieve 
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the goal of increased self reliance in the en- 
ergy field. We should follow the example of 
Federal Express Corporation which has made 
its fleet available for the most comprehen- 
sive test of alternative fuels in the history of 
the nation. The test, which is being con- 
ducted in the Los Angeles Basin, is the type 
government/private sector partnership which 
will advance the use of alternative fuels and 
make this nation more secure. 

The Union Oil company “о14-саг buy back 
program" is a policy that should be ap- 
plauded for its conservation, environmental 
and economic effects! 

Atlantic-Richfield and Chevron deserve na- 
tional appreciation for acceptance of public 
policy responsibility. 

7. Strategic Energy Reserve: The Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve should be changed to be- 
come the Strategic Energy Reserve to in- 
clude the storage of other forms of alter- 
native energy such as ethanol, methanol and 
others. 

8. Urgency: Time is of the essence. A sense 
of national urgency must be stated. Imme- 
diate steps should be made to formulate 
plans and put a national energy security pol- 
icy into effect! 

These proposals, in combination with oth- 
ers, wil help this nation proclaim а new 
Declaration of Independence, from foreign 
domination. 


RESOLUTION OF THE U.S. ALTERNATIVE FUELS 
COUNCIL, DECEMBER 12, 1990 


Resolved, That the President, the Congress, 
and the private sector proceed forthwith to 
establish & national energy security policy 
for the commericalization of alternative 
fuels; Be it further 

Resolved, That the federal government 
should promptly take steps to assist the 
marketplace and remove impediments to the 
widespread commercialization of alternative 
motor vehicle fuels. Legislation and admin- 
istrative action should carefully evaluate 
costs and benefits of alternative fuels, meas- 
ures such as fuel economy incentives, tax in- 
centives, research and demonstration, accel- 
erated fleet purchases, cooperation with 
states and localities, and other steps. The 
program should make progress from year to 
year with a goal that, by the year 2005, alter- 
native fuels will be used for at least 25 per- 
cent of all motor vehicle miles traveled. 
These alternative fuels should be derived 
from resources other than petroleum, and 
the steps taken to promote alternative fuels 
should be consistent with our environmental 
laws. The term “alternative fuels" in this 
resolution includes electricity, natural gas, 
methanol, ethanol, LPG, hydrogen, and non- 
petroleum components of reformulated gaso- 
line and diesel. 
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GIVE ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 
LONGER TO WORK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. PEASE] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in today’s proceedings an arti- 
cle from the Washington Post of yes- 
terday from which I will quote exten- 
sively during my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to talk about the 
Persian Gulf as did my colleague, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER], who preceded me. 
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I would like to begin by commending 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. AL- 
EXANDER] for his thoughtful remarks 
for raising some of the questions that 
need to be raised in our country in the 
next 8 days. I am deeply disturbed, Mr. 
Speaker, by what I see happening in 
our country vis-a-vis the Persian Gulf 
policy. I see us moving almost inex- 
orably toward war in the Persian Gulf. 
I think that would be a tragic error for 
our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to stress at 
the outset that I was an initial sup- 
porter of President Bush's efforts in 
the Persian Gulf. When, very shortly 
after the invasion of Kuwait by Iraq, 
the President began to deploy Amer- 
ican military personnel in the Persian 
Gulf, I applauded him. I thought that 
was а good move, because at that time, 
as we know, we were concerned about 
Saudi Arabia and whether Iraq would 
move on from Kuwait and invade Saudi 
Arabia. I also was very supportive of 
President Bush when he and his offi- 
cials sought and achieved official con- 
demnation by the United Nations of 
the Iragi attack on Kuwait. 

Similarly, I was supportive of Presi- 
dent Bush when he organized through 
the United Nations an economic boy- 
cott against Iraq and, in general, when 
he was able to achieve an international 
consensus across ideological grounds, 
across the geography of our world, 
across Third World, first world divides, 
a consensus that what Iraq did was un- 
acceptable and that Iraq had to with- 
draw from Kuwait. I really felt that for 
the first 2 months President Bush and 
his advisers were nothing short of bril- 
liant in the way that they responded to 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and were 
able to marshal an international con- 
sensus against Iraq. 

My  misgivings about President 
Bush's policy began to develop at the 
very end of October after Congress had 
adjourned for the year when the Presi- 
dent changed the character of our ef- 
forts in the Persian Gulf from defen- 
Sive, protecting Saudi Arabia from in- 
vasion, to offensive, to the idea that if 
Saddam Hussein did not withdraw from 
Kuwait that we would use military 
force to eject Iraq from Kuwait. 

I have been disturbed that offensive 
posture had been developed and ampli- 
fied and increased over the last couple 
of months, and I have been extremely 
disturbed by the increasingly truculent 
language of President Bush when he re- 
fers to Saddam Hussein personally and 
to Iraq. 

Mr. Speaker, that is why I have cho- 
sen to take the floor today. There are, 
of course, very few people here in the 
Chamber. I think there ought to be а 
lot more, and I hope, and I know, that 
there will be as this week progresses, 
because the Speaker has just an- 
nounced that beginning on Thursday 
Congress, caucuses of the House, Demo- 
cratic and Republican, will debate the 
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issue, and that by Friday we will have 
& full-blown debate here on the floor of 
the House. I think that is entirely in 
order. 

But I choose to come here today to 
begin in my own small way the public 
debate which I think is critically im- 
portant if we are to avoid war in the 
Persian Gulf. 

There are two questions which we 
have before us as а Congress and as the 
American people. First is: What is the 
role of Congress if the President con- 
templates using force against Iraq? 
And, second, if the United States 
should attack Iraq, if it has not with- 
drawn from Kuwait by January 15, in 
other words, first question, what is the 
legitimate role of Congress under the 
Constitution of the United States; sec- 
ond question, should the United States 
attack Iraq if it has not withdrawn 
from Kuwait by January 15? 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt about 
my position regarding the role of Con- 
gress. I was one of several dozen Mem- 
bers of Congress who served as plain- 
tiffs in a suit filed back at the end of 
October in Federal district court seek- 
ing to make it crystal clear that the 
Constitution gives Congress, and only 
Congress, the right to declare war. We 
congressional plaintiffs were joined in 
an amicus curiae brief by eight or so 
very distinguished constitutional 
Scholars in the United States who 
agreed with our position. 

When the case was heard in Judge 
Green's court in Federal district court, 
Judge Green agreed with the substance 
of our position, that it is the right of 
Congress, and only Congress, to initi- 
ate war against another country. 

For procedural reasons, Judge Green 
chose not to try to enjoin President 
Bush from going to war, but as I say, 
he had no disagreement with us at all 
on the substance. 

He said, furthermore, that if a major- 
ity of the Members of Congress, a ma- 
jority, were to support the position in 
& vote that there should be no action 
without congressional authority, that 
he might well reconsider and issue an 
injunction against the executive 
branch. 

Notwithstanding Judge Green's deci- 
sion, President Bush, Secretary Che- 
ney, and Secretary Baker have repeat- 
edly over the last several weeks said 
that they do not really think that Con- 
gress does have a role, that if the 
President decides by himself, one sin- 
gle individual, to commit American 
troops to battle in the Persian Gulf and 
Kuwait or Iraq, that he has the author- 
ity to do that. 
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Ithink that is a mistaken view of the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
I think it is setting up our country for 
а tragedy of unparalleled proportions. 
So when Congress meets this Thursday 
and this Friday, and perhaps into Sat- 
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urday, I hope that the first order of 
business will be whether or not Con- 
gress will assert its authority to either 
declare war or choose not to declare 
war. I hope that there will be wide- 
spread agreement within the member- 
ship of the House and of the Senate 
that we should protect our own prerog- 
atives. 

The second question regarding that, 
whether offensive actions should be un- 
dertaken or not, if Iraq does not with- 
draw from Kuwait by January 15, I 
have been equally clear in my position. 
I have stated that position several 
times over the last 2 months in my own 
congressional district. Тһаб view is 
that the United States should not initi- 
ate offensive action against Iraq until 
and unless the economic sanctions al- 
ready approved by the United Nations 
have every opportunity to work. When 
I say “every opportunity," I do not 
mean 2 weeks or 2 months. I mean a 
year or 18 months or longer, if that is 
necessary. 

A lot of people, myself included, but 
certainly more knowledgeable experts 
than myself, believe that economic 
sanctions, if given the opportunity 
over a period of time, will work. Just 
yesterday, Mr. Speaker, my views on 
the question of using force against Iraq 
received explication, elaboration, and 
support in a long and thoughtful and 
authoritative article in the Washing- 
ton Post. Support for my position 
came, I must say, from a rather un- 
likely source, that source being Paul 
Nitze, who is a major adviser to Repub- 
lican Presidents, particularly Presi- 
dent Reagan, on the subject of arms 
control. Paul Nitze is known around 
this town as a hawk of major propor- 
tions. No one ever accused Paul Nitze 
of being soft on the enemies of the 
United States. Paul Nitze used to head 
an organization called the Committee 
on Present Danger, if memory is cor- 
rect. The present danger that he saw 
was that the United States would sign 
arms control agreements with the So- 
viet Union, which would inadequately 
protect the United States. 

Paul Nitze, I think, as much as any- 
one else during the administration of 
President Carter and on into that of 
President Reagan was responsible for 
causing the United States to be cau- 
tious about its approach to agreements 
with the Soviet Union. 

Now, Paul Nitze sees quite another 
present danger to the United States, 
and the new present danger is not from 
the Soviet Union but from our 
embroilment in the Persian Gulf in a 
way that we will find very difficult to 
get out of. Therefore, because Paul 
Nitze and his coauthor, Michael Staf- 
ford of the John F. Kennedy School of 
Government at Harvard University, 
captured so well much of what I have 
been saying over the last 2 months, I 
would like to quote extensively from 
that article. 
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Mr. Nitze and Mr. Stafford talk about 
the new military doctrine of over- 
whelming force, which the President is 
apparently planning to use in Iraq. He 
says, or they say: 

That will very probably result in thou- 
sands of American casualties as well as wide- 
ie death and destruction in Kuwait and 

Furthermore, and I think this is very 
essential, they believe that United 
States use of force in Iraq will also 
have severe long-term impact upon 
United States public opinion, on Unit- 
ed States standing in the Middle East, 
and on other key American interests. 

They go on to say, and they are his- 
torians, one of the most dangerous 
forms of human error is forgetting 
what one is trying to achieve. In the 
gulf crisis, they say, it is crucial that 
we look beyond our anger at Saddam 
Hussein, and I think all of us are angry 
at Saddam Hussein, and remind our- 
selves of precisely what our interests 
are, and what it is that they are seek- 
ing to accomplish. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that 
President Bush has not done that, or if 
he had, he has not heeded the lessons 
that could be learned from such review. 
Certainly, he has not shared with the 
American people his thinking on this 
issue. 

The authors of this article say that 
our main goal should be to establish a 
precedent for а new post-cold war era 
in which the community of nations, 
working through the United Nations 
and other organizations, can ensure 
that would-be aggressors do not profit 
from invasion, coercion, or force. That 
ought to be our No. 1 goal, to use the 
experience of Iraq and Kuwait and our 
response to it as a precedent, that we 
can use elsewhere around the world. 
Subordinate goals, say Mr. Nitze and 
Mr. Stafford, should be to avoid major 
disruptions in the regional balance of 
power in the Middle East, to maintain 
stability in the world oil market, and 
to deny Saddam the ability to build 
weapons of mass destruction, including 
atomic bombs, and to prevent, and this 
is important to remember, to prevent 
the widespread use of such weapons 
elsewhere in the region. 

Mr. Nitze and Mr. Stafford go on to 
вау, “Іп our view, all-out war" of the 
kind which President Bush is appar- 
ently contemplating, promises the 
least success in achieving the objec- 
tives that I have just outlined in this 
article." First, they say, that It 
would not necessarily discourage other 
potential aggressors. Defeating Sad- 
dam Hussein promptly in an all-out 
war would send an unequivocal signal 
that this aggression had not been toler- 
ated. But if casualties were high, U.S. 
sentiment probably would be driven to- 
ward a more isolationist posture," 
which would make it difficult to use 
this experience as a precedent else- 
where in the world. 
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As I said earlier, it is my view, as 
well as that of Mr. Nitze and Mr. Staf- 
ford, that our chief goal ought to be to 
use this exercise for the precedent that 
could be established. 

Second, say Mr. Nitze and Mr. Staf- 
ford: 

Middle East instability has already been 
exacerbated by the rallying of Moslem ex- 
tremists toward Iraq, and no option is likely 
to be very successful at the delicate task of 
restoring а balance while shoring up friendly 
but shaky regimes. 

They say: 

Even а successful all-out war could throw 
the Middle East into chaos. With the de- 
struction of much of Iraq's military capabil- 
ity, Syria and Iran could be expected to vie 
for regional dominance. Other nations—in- 
cluding Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Egypt— 
could be destabilized, with strong internal 
forces rising in opposition, enraged by their 
governments' collaboration with Americans 
who had killed thousands of their Arab 
brothers. 
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Mr. Speaker, most American citizens 
do not know a lot about the Middle 
East. Frankly, that is not at the top of 
their agenda, nor should it be. They 
elect Representatives like ourselves 
and like the President to think in de- 
tail about the ramifications of various 
policies around the world and then to 
take those ramifications into account; 
but if Americans were to read at all the 
history of the Middle East, they would 
know that at our peril do we turn the 
war, the conflict against Iraq, into an 
armed conflict which will be perceived 
by Moslems, 900 million Moslems, as à 
battle between the imperialist United 
States and the Moslem world. And be- 
lieve me, if we take the course of start- 
ing а war in Iraq where we wind up 
kiling tens of thousands of Iraqis, and 
I have little doubt that that would be 
the result, then we are going to 
unleash an antiimperialist, anti-West- 
ern nation, anti-American move among 
Moslems which we will long regret. 

The leadership of Egypt, Syria, Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan, and many other coun- 
tries in the Moslem world will find it 
nearly impossible to sustain a position 
of friendship and support for the Unit- 
ed States against the internal radicals 
of their own countries who will be say- 
ing that the United States is killing 
Moslems, that the United States is an 
imperialist power, and that if the cur- 
rent leaders of Saudi Arabia and Jor- 
dan and Egypt will not step in to op- 
pose the United States, then the lead- 
ership of those countries ought to be 
overturned, so we will be creating a 
very, very great potential for an enor- 
mous upheaval in the Middle East, and 
surely that is not in our best interests. 

Third, according to Mr. Nitze and Mr. 
Stafford, with instability of the Middle 
East, oil supplies would remain quite 
uncertain. If Syria or Iran replaced 
Iraq as the potentially dominant re- 
gional power, or if friendly govern- 
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ments in Saudi Arabia and other oil- 
producing countries were overthrown 
by hostile, fundamentalist groups, oil 
supplies would be threatened even 
more than they are now, and surely 
that is not in the interests of our coun- 
try or of the Western industrial world. 

In sum, again quoting Mr. Nitze and 
Mr. Stafford, the all-out war option 
seems highly counterproductive in the 
long run and certainly not worth the 
thousands of lives that it would cost. 

Much more promising, they say, is 
continued reliance on economic sanc- 
tions, because the sanctions would be 
more likely to produce a more stable 
world order, that this option would 
likely be less disruptive to regional 
stability, and that while oil supplies 
would remain uncertain, the situation 
would be better than if we had armed 
conflict. 

Let me conclude my quotations from 
these two distinguished gentlemen 
with their own conclusion: 

For the past generation, Americans have 
regretted that in Vietnam, we let the pas- 
sions of the moment and a lack of healthy 
skepticism toward presidential claims ob- 
scure a clear-headed assessment of our na- 
tional interests. The result was that we were 
driven into a costly, divisive, and ultimately 
counterproductive expansion of a war that 
lacked adequate public support. Let's not 
spend the next generation wondering how we 
came to repeat that mistake. 

Mr. Speaker, as I say, this Thursday 
or Friday Congress will be debating 
this issue. We will be debating the wis- 
dom of whether to embroil American 
troops in the Persian Gulf. We will be 
debating, make no mistake about it, 
whether to send thousands, 10,000, 
20,000, 30,000, 40,000 or more American 
young people to their deaths in the 
Persian Gulf. It seems to me we ought 
to be very clear about what our na- 
tional interests are, what our goals 
are, and what our motives are before 
we as a nation take that fateful step. 

Both issues will be before the Con- 
gress; one, the role of the Congress it- 
self in making war or not making war, 
and I hope that a majority of my col- 
leagues will agree on the interpreta- 
tion of the U.S. Congress which says 
that only the Congress can declare war. 

I hope that between now and Thurs- 
day, American citizens around this 
great country of ours will take the 
time to talk and communicate with 
their own Members of Congress to let 
them know how they feel about the 
issue. 

The other issue before us will be the 
use of force against Iraq. In relation to 
that issue, I think it is especially im- 
portant that American citizens be- 
tween now and Thursday let their Con- 
gressmen know how they feel about the 
issue of sending American troops on 
the offense against Saddam Hussein. 

If Congress asserts its prerogatives 
under the Constitution and says that 
the President ought to ask Congress 
for permission before initiating war, 
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almost certainly President Bush will 
immediately ask for that approval. 
Congress may well be inclined to give 
it to him so as not, so the argument 
goes, to undercut the position of the 
President prior to January 15. 

As I said before, I think it would be 
a terrible mistake for us to do that. 

A couple weeks ago I was in my dis- 
trict talking to a group of people and 
one man said, “І guess we are going to 
have to go to war against Iraq.“ 

I said, "Why?" 

And he said, Because if we did not 
after all the President has said over 
the last couple months, that it would 
make the President look bad. So there- 
fore we have to follow through and in- 
vade Iraq.“ 

What I said to him was, If I have to 
weigh in the balance on the one hand 
making the President of the United 
States lose some face, and on the other 
hand running a very great risk of los- 
ing 20,000 or 30,000 American lives, I 
will choose making the President look 
bad every time, or making the Con- 
gress look bad or making any other in- 
stitution look bad.“ 

The President may look bad, Sec- 
retary Baker may and Secretary Che- 
ney may, because they have spent the 
last 2 months getting themselves far- 
ther and farther out on the limb with 
their truculent language so that they 
do not have the options that they 
might have had 2 months ago, with ap- 
pearing to back down; but I think any- 
body who is wise, anybody who is will- 
ing to weigh the real odds and the real 
consequences of offensive action, would 
be willing to say, “АП right, they 
talked about offensive action, I still 
think they may have to do 16, but all 
right, I am willing to say we will give 
the economic sanctions longer, much 
longer to work." 
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Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has the wis- 
dom to do that and if he does not, that 
the Congress has the wisdom to require 
him to do that. 


WAR WHETHER WE NEED IT OR 
NOT? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. NEAL] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. NEAL of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, 
although ! am convinced that Saddam Hussein 
is a menace to the world and must be con- 
tained, | am equally convinced that economic 
sanctions, backed up by multinational force 
against him, should be given a full opportunity 
to succeed before going to war. 

An article in the Washington Post of Sun- 
day, January 6, 1991, by Paul H. Nitze and 
Michael F. Stafford, points out that there is a 
strong and logical alternative to going to war 
in the Persian Gulf. Mr. Nitze was, of course, 
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a special advisor to President Reagan, and is 
an expert on arms control and foreign affairs. 

| commend this important statement to my 
colleagues, to the Bush administration, and to 
anyone who is concerned about the gulf crisis. 
| ask that it be reprinted in its entirety in the 
RECORD. The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 6, 1991] 

WAR WHETHER WE NEED IT OR NOT? 
(By Paul H. Nitze and Michael F. Stafford) 


We are rushing headlong into all-out war 
in the Persian Gulf. There is an alternative 
to this painful course. Continued reliance on 
the United Nations embargo—possibly aug- 
mented by air strikes—promíses a much 
more favorable result. 

If this week's last-minute round of diplo- 
macy fails and the United States applies its 
new military doctrine of overwhelming 
force, the carnage will be severe—probably 
thousands of American casualties, as well as 
widespread death and destruction in Kuwait 
and Iraq. A massive clash with Saddam Hus- 
sein's well-entrenched forces on the ground 
as well as in the air also will have severe 
long-term impact on U.S. public opinion, 
U.S. standing in the Middle East and other 
key American interests. 

One of the most dangerous forms of human 
error is forgetting what one is trying to 
achieve. In the gulf crisis, it is crucial that 
we look beyond our anger at Saddam and re- 
mind ourselves of precisely what U.S. inter- 
ests are in the crisis and what we seek to ac- 
complish. Underlying our support for the 
United Nations’ resolutions calling for Sad- 
dam to withdraw from Kuwait and allow the 
restoration of the Kuwaiti government are 
several important objectives. 

Our main goal should be to establish a 
precedent for a new post-Cold War era, in 
which the community of nations, working 
through the United Nations and other orga- 
nizations, can insure that would-be aggres- 
sors do not profit from invasion, coercion 
and force. 

Subordinate goals should be: 

To avoid major disruptions in the regional 
balance of power in the Middle East, and at 
the same time to avoid encouraging internal 
foes of friendly regimes; 

To maintain stability in the world oil mar- 
ket, which has adjusted to the loss of Iraqi 
and Kuwaiti oil, (8 percent of pre-crisis world 
supply), by insuring that Saddam cannot fol- 
low up his aggression against Kuwait so as to 
eventually gain leverage over Saudi oil (9 
percent of world supplies) or of the entire 
Middle East's (30 percent); 

To deny Saddam the ability to field weap- 
ons of mass destruction, including an atomic 
bomb; and to prevent the spread of such 
weapons elsewhere in the region. 

To achieve these goals, the United States 
and its international partners have available 
a choice among two general courses of ac- 
tion: 

The first is all-out war, including heavy re- 
liance on the prompt offensive use of ground 
forces, U.S. gulf commander Gen. H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf has said it could take up to six 
months to win such a conflict. If we get 
bogged down, it could take longer. In addi- 
tion to troop losses, such a campaign would 
cost about $50-60 billion, plus that much or 
more in indirect expenditures such as future 
medical and other care for the casualties. Ef- 
forts to eliminate Saddam or occupy Iraq 
could take longer and cost more. 

The second is continued sanctions, possibly 
augmented by air strikes. This course would 
balance power restraint; it would measure 
out sufficient force to make unmistakable to 
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Iraq and the rest of the world the adverse 
consequences of aggression. 

We would continue the international em- 
bargo, including its enforcement by the 
naval blockade. To defend Saudi Arabia, we 
would retain and rotate a sustainable de- 
ployment of ground forces, a level lower than 
the force there now. 

Under the current international embargo, 
only a trickle of goods is getting in or out of 
Iraq; oil exports and earnings are nil and ci- 
vilian production is estimated to be down by 
about 40 percent. In time, lack of spare parts 
will erode Iraq's military capabilities, and 
civilian and military production will fall fur- 
ther, 

But over the next six to 12 months, it may 
become evident that a blockade by itself will 
not do the job. In that case, we would favor 
supplementing the naval blockade with se- 
lected but powerful air strikes. 

Before this step was taken, however, it 
would be important that our allies and the 
American people be convinced that sanctions 
alone had been given a full chance to work 
and had failed. It would also be important 
that the public be better convinced that the 
interests at stake justified use of military 
force. 

While the shortcomings of strategic air 
campaigns are well known, modern air deliv- 
ery systems can inflict great damage on the 
Iraqi war machine and the economy. Com- 
bined with the naval blockade, a well-di- 
rected air assault could force Iraqi capitula- 
tion. And if, over months, it did not achieve 
its goal, there remains the possibility of a 
later ground attack against greatly weak- 
ened Iraqi forces. 

In our view, all-out war promises the least 
success in achieving the objectives we have 
outlined. 

First, it would not necessarily discourage 
other potential aggressors. Defeating Sad- 
dam Husssein promptly in an all-out war 
would send an unequivocal signal that this 
aggression had not been tolerated. But if cas- 
ualties were high, U.S. sentiment probably 
would be driven toward a more isolationist 
posture. Many Americans would be dismayed 
by the carnage and resentful that our allies 
were not paying a similar price. (The seeds of 
such resentment already exist.) They could 
be expected to oppose any comparable U.S. 
role in the future. The message would be 
that the United States had neither the incli- 
nation to work in concert with other nations 
nor the stomach to repeat the anti-Iraq ac- 
tion. Many of our current collaborators, who 
are ambivalent at best about the war option, 
might also lose interest in future coopera- 
tion with us. A world of growing brutality 
and chaos would become a likely prospect. 

Second, Middle East instability has al- 
ready been exacerbated by the rallying of 
Moslem extremists toward Iraq, and no op- 
tion is likely to be very successful at the 
delicate task of restoring a balance while 
shoring up friendly but shaky regimes. 

But even a successful all-out war could 
throw the Middle East into chaos. With the 
destruction of much of Iraq’s military capa- 
bility, Syria and Iran could be expected to 
vie for regional domination. Other nations— 
including Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Egypt— 
could be destabilized, with strong internal 
forces rising in opposition, enraged by their 
governments’ collaboration with Americans 
who had killed thousands of their Arab 
brothers. In all this ferment, U.S. influence 
could be reduced to shoring up friendly re- 
gimes, if we had the stomach for it. All these 
troubles would be exacerbated if Saddam 
were to succeed in drawing Israel into the 
маг. 
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Third, with instability in the Middle East, 
oil supplies would remain quite uncertain. If 
Syria or Iran replaced Iraq as the potentially 
dominant regional power, or if friendly gov- 
ernments in Saudi Arabia and other oil-pro- 
ducing countries were overthrown by hostile, 
fundamentalist groups, supplies would be 
threatened once more. 

Finally, а well-executed attack on Iraq 
could sharply set back its efforts to acquire 
weapons of mass destruction but also could 
create problems elsewhere in the region. The 
crisis has already had this effect; the Saudis, 
for example, are reported to be newly seek- 
ing to buy a nuclear weapon. The increased 
regional instability we can expect after а 
war can only heighten these incentives. 

In sum, the all-out war option seems high- 
ly counterproductive in the long term and 
certainly not worth the thousands of lives it 
would cost. 

Much more promising is continued reliance 
on sanctions. 

First, successful sanctions would be most 
likely to produce a stable world order. Criti- 
cal to this outcome is that a substantially 
lower level of violence would be more likely 
to result in continued public support for an 
active U.S. international role. 

Second, this option would likely be less 
disruptive to regional stability. But any ap- 
proach that left much of Iraq's military ca- 
pability intact would produce а need to ге- 
tain a peacekeeping force on the front lines, 
either in Kuwait or Saudi Arabia, and per- 
haps elsewhere. While internal destabiliza- 
tion in other countries of the region would 
remain a concern, this threat would be lower 
than that produced by all-out war, especially 
if the peacekeeping force were primarily 
Arab. 

Third, although oil supplies would remain 
uncertain, we would be better able to reduce 
our vulnerability to disruption of those sup- 
plies. The key is the strategic petroleum re- 
serve, which provides us an assured source of 
oil which we can use to make up supply 
shortfalls or dampen price hikes an un- 
friendly nation might seek to impose. The 
reserve already holds almost 600 million bar- 
rels, enough for us to increase market supply 
by over 3 million barrels а day (more than 
we import from all Arab OPEC nations) for 
as long as six months. For about $15 billion, 
or а fraction of the estimated cost of а 
prompt, all-out war, we could increase the 
reserve to the 1 billion barrels recommended 
by most experts. In the longer term, we 
could impose an oil tariff to induce conserva- 
tion (while also generating revenues) and re- 
verse cutbacks in development of alternative 
energy sources. 

Finally, the key to halting proliferation in 
the region lies not merely with what we do 
in this immediate crisis but rather in а sus- 
tained campaign among potential suppliers 
to cut off sources of critical materials and 
technical cooperation. Successful sanctions 
would be most likely to encourage such a 
compaign, but they must be supplemented by 
provisions for continued International Atom- 
ic Energy Agency inspections and additional 
U.N. inspections to ensure supplies remain 
stemmed. 

On all counts, therefore, the sanctions-air 
strikes approach promises to serve U.S. in- 
terests better than а prompt, all-out war. 

Some argue that the threat of all-out war 
is the key element in the U.S. approach—a 
weapon in itself—and that Saddam must be 
convinced that the use of overwhelming 
force is imminent before he will back down. 
Arguments that question the all-out war op- 
tion, they contend, undermine that strategy. 
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But the momentum toward such а war whose 
results threaten to be so costly, may have 
become dangerously irreversible. War may 
occur whether it serves our purposes or not. 

For the past generation, Americans have 
regretted that in Vietnam, we let the pas- 
sions of the moment and a lack of healthy 
Skepticism toward presidential claims ob- 
scure а clear-headed assessment of our na- 
tional interests. The result was that we were 
driven into a costly, divisive, and ultimately 
counterproductive expansion of war that 
lacked adequate public support. Let's not 
spend the next generation wondering how we 
came to repeat that mistake. 


—— 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CONTE) to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. GINGRICH, for 60 minutes, on Jan- 
uary 11, 16, and 18. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. SCHROEDER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. PEASE, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. WISE, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, for 60 minutes, on 
January 10. 

Mr. PEASE, for 60 minutes each day, 
on January 9, 10, and 11. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY, for 60 minutes, on 
January 9. 

Mrs. BOXER, for 60 minutes each day, 
on January 10 and 11. 

Mr. MILLER of California, for 60 min- 
utes each day, on January 10 and 11. 

Mr. DOWNEY, for 60 minutes each day, 
on January 10 and 11. 

Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, for 60 minutes 
each day, on January 10 and 11. 

Mr. Russo, for 60 minutes each day, 
on January 10 and 11. 

Mr. WISE, for 60 minutes, on January 
11. 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PEASE) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. NEAL of North Carolina, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mr. COSTELLO, for 60 minutes, on Jan- 
uary 9. 

Mr. WASHINGTON, for 60 minutes, on 
January 9. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CONTE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. 

Mr. LEWIS of California in two in- 
stances. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. SCHROEDER) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. 

Mr. BONIOR in four instances. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY in two instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in 10 instances. 

Mr. BROWN of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mrs. LLOYD in five instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON in 10 instances. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA in 10 instances. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. APPLEGATE. 

Mr. OWENS of New York. 

Mr. BENNETT in three instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o'clock and 41 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 9, 1991, at 12 noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


157. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Financial Management, Department of 
the Army, transmitting а report on the 
value of property, supplies, and commodities 
provided by the Berlin magistrate for the 
quarter July 1, 1990, through September 30, 
1990, pursuant to Public Law 101-165, sec. 9008 
(108 Stat. 1130); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

158. A letter from the Architect of the Cap- 
itol, transmitting the report of expenditures 
of appropriations during the period April 1, 
1990 through September 30, 1990, pursuant to 
40 U.S.C. 162b; to the Committee оп Appro- 
priations. 

159. A letter from the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Acquisition, Department of De- 
fense, transmitting certification that the De- 
partment of the Air Force's C-17A program 
is essential to the national security, has no 
alternative that would cost less, its new esti- 
mates are reasonable and its management 
structure is adequate, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
2433(е)(1); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

160. A letter from the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Acquistion, Department of De- 
fense, transmitting certification that the 
Family о! Heavy Tactical Vehicles 
Palletized Load System Program is essential 
to the national security, has no alternative 
that would cost less, its new estimates are 
reasonable and its management structure is 
adequate, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2433(e)(1); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

161. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Procurement, Department of 
Defense, transmitting notification that the 
report required by section 801 the fiscal year 
1989 National Defense Authorization Act will 
be delayed and is expected to be completed 
by December, 1990, pursuant to Public Law 
100-456, section 801(a) (102 Stat. 2007); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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162. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting notification that the 
UHF Follow-on Satellite Program has 
breached the unit cost by more than 15 per- 
cent, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2431(b)(3)(A); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

163. A letter from the Chief of Legislative 
Liaison, Department of the Army, transmit- 
ting a cost-comparison study of the com- 
missary shelf stocking function at the U.S. 
Army Commissary, Fort Drum, NY; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

164. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Administration and Management, Depart- 
ment of Defense, transmitting the Secretary 
of the Army's determination and findings in- 
dicating the necessity to exclude the clause 
from a proposed contract with the Govern- 
ment of Sweden, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
2313(c); to the Committee on Armed Services. 

165. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
tration and Management, Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, transmitting the Defense 
Logistics Agency determination and findings 
indicating the necessity to exclude the 
clause from a proposed contract with the 
Government of Somalia, pursuant to 10 
U.S.C. 2313(c); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

166. A letter from the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, transmitting a re- 
port on discount points and interest rates as 
related to loan size for FHA-insured mort- 
gages, pursuant to Public Law 100-242, sec- 
tion 419(c) (101 Stat. 1913); to the Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

167. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting an annual report on 
the operations of the exchange stabilization 
fund [ESF] for fiscal year 1989, pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 5302(c)(2); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

168. A letter from the Deputy Secretary, 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, transmitting a report on HUD’s denial 
of FNMA’s request for approval of a program 
to purchase debt obligations that are secured 
by conventional mortgages or by securities 
backed by conventional mortgages; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

169. A letter from the President and Chair- 
man, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting a report on the tied-aid 
and partially united-aid credits offers by the 
Bank, pursuant to Public Law 99-472, section 
19 (100 Stat. 1207); to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

170. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, transmitting 
a study of the desirability and feasibility of 
a risk-based deposit insurance premium sys- 
tem, pursuant to 12 U.S.C. 1827 nt.; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

111. A letter from the President of the 
Oversight Board and Executive Director of 
the Resolution Trust Corporation, transmit- 
ting a report on the activities and efforts of 
the RTC, the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, and the Oversight Board, pursuant 
to Public Law 101-73, section 501(a) (103 Stat. 
387); to the Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. 

172. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Labor, transmitting a copy of their annual 
report for fiscal year 1989; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

173. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
ergy Information Administration, transmit- 
ting the third quarter 1990 report on status 
of U.S. coal imports, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 
7277(a); to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 
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174. A letter from the Secretary of Energy. 
transmitting the quarterly report on the 
Strategic petroleum reserve during the pe- 
riod July 1, 1990, through September 30, 1990, 
pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 6245(a); to the Commit- 
tee on Energy апа Commerce. 

175. A letter from the Secretary of Energy, 
transmitting the quarterly report on the 
Strategic petroleum reserve during the pe- 
riod April 1, 1990, through June 30, 1990, pur- 
suant to 42 U.S.C. 6245(а); to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

176. A letter from the Secretary of Energy, 
transmitting the report for fiscal year 1989 
on Federal Government Energy Management 
and Conservation Programs, pursuant to 
Public Law 100-615, section 2(a) (102 Stat. 
3188); to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

177. A letter from the Advisory Panel on 
Alzheimer's Disease, transmitting the second 
report on administrative and legislative ac- 
tions to improve services for individuals 
with Alzheimer’s disease and related demen- 
tias, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 679; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

178. A letter from the Assistant General 
Counsel, Department of Energy, transmit- 
ting a notice of a meeting related to the 
International Energy Program to be held on 
December 5, 1990, at the OECD, in Paris, 
France; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

179. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Alcohol Fuels, Department of Energy, trans- 
mitting a notice that the report and termi- 
nation plan of the activities of the Office of 
Alcohol Fuels is forthcoming, pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. 8818(c)(2); to the Committee оп En- 
ergy and Commerce. 

180. A letter from the Inspector General, 
Department of Energy, transmitting a report 
on the audit of the DOE's use of the EPA's 
Superfund moneys for fiscal year 1989, pursu- 
ant to 31 U.S.C. 7501 nt.; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

181. A letter from the Administrator, Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, transmitting 
а second interim report entitled Medical 
Waste Management In The United States", 
pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 6992g; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

182. A letter from the Inspector General, 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, 
transmitting an audit report on the FEMA's 
administration of the permanent and tem- 
porary relocation components of the 
Superfund Program, pursuant to Public Law 
99-499, section 120(е)(5) (100 Stat. 1669); to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

183. A letter from the Inspector General, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting the audit of the NASA/ 
EPA Superfund Financing Agreement, pursu- 
ant to 31 U.S.C. 7501 nt.; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

184. A letter from the Director, Defense Se- 
curity Assistance Agency, transmitting the 
Department of the Navy’s proposed lease of 
defense articles to Australia (Transmittal 
No. 3-91), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2796а(а); to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

185. A letter from the Director, Defense Se- 
curity Assistance Agency, transmitting an 
addendum to the listing of all outstanding 
Letters of Offer to sell any major defense 
equipment for $1 million or more as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1990; an addendum to the listing 
of all Letters of Offer that were accepted, as 
of September 30, 1990, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2716(а); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

186. A letter from the Director, Defense Se- 
curity Assistance Agency, transmitting noti- 
fication of the Department of the Navy's pro- 
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posed Letter(s) of Offer and Acceptance 
(LOA) to the Coordination Council for North 
American Affairs for defense articles and 
services (Transmittal No. 91-12), pursuant to 
22 U.S.C. 2776(0); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

187. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary for Legislative Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting the Secretary of 
State's certification of Chilean progress in 
human rights, that the provision of aid to 
Chile is in the United States national inter- 
ests, and that Chile is not promoting inter- 
national terrorism and is cooperating in the 
prosecution of the accused murderers of Or- 
lando Letelier and Ronnie Moffitt, pursuant 
to 22 U.S.C. 2370 nt.; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

188. А communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting notifica- 
tion that the Libyan emergency is to con- 
tinue in effect beyond January 7, 1991, pursu- 
ant to 50 U.S.C. 1622(d) (H. Doc. No. 102-20); 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed. 

189. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary (Personnel Support, Families, 
Education & Safety), Department of Defense, 
transmitting а report on the audit of the 
American Red Cross for the year ending June 
30, 1990, pursuant to 36 U.S.C. 6; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

190. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for 'Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

191. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of the 
Treasury, transmitting а copy of the Ku- 
waiti assets control regulations, pursuant to 
Pub. І. 101-513, sec. 586(c)(1) (104 Stat. 2048); 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

192. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting notification of a request from 
the Government of Egypt that the United 
States permit the use of foreign military fi- 
nancing for the sale and limited 
coproduction of 120 mm tank ammunition, 
pursuant to section 42(b) of the Arms Export 
Control Act; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

193. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting the President's decision that 
the U.S. Government will approve the licens- 
ing of oil imports from Iran on a case-by- 
case basis; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

194. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting his 
certification that the amounts appropriated 
for the Board for International Broadcasting 
for grants to Radio Free Europe/Radio Lib- 
erty, Inc., are less that the amount nec- 
essary to maintain the budgeted level of op- 
eration because of exchange rate losses in 
the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1990, pursu- 
ant to 22 U.S.C. 2877(a)(2); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

195. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his deter- 
mination and memorandum of justification 
concerning Egypt's remaining foreign mili- 
tary sales debt, pursuant to Public Law 101- 
153, section 592 (H. Doc. 102-21), to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

196. A letter from the Fiscal Assistant Sec- 
retary, Department of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting the U.S. Government Annual Report 
for the fiscal year ended September 30, 1990, 
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pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 331(b)(1)(a); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

197. A letter from the Comptroller General, 
General Accounting Office, transmitting the 
results of the audit of the consolidated finan- 
cial statements of the U.S. Government 
Printing Office for the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1989, pursuant to 44 U.S.C. 309(d); 
jointly to the Committees on House Admin- 
istration, and Government Operations. 

198. A letter from the Comptroller General, 
General Accounting Office, transmitting a 
list of all reports issued by GAO in November 
1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 719(h); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

199. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting & 
report covering the disposal of surplus Fed- 
eral real property for historic monument, 
correctional facility, and airport purposes 
for fiscal year 1990; description of negotiated 
disposals of surplus real property having an 
estimated value of more than $15,000, pursu- 
ant to 40 U.S.C. 484(0); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

200. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmítting a re- 
port identifying a list of accounts containing 
unvouchered expenditures that are poten- 
tially subject to audit by the General Ac- 
counting Office, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3524(b); 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

201. A letter from the Director, Civic 
Achievement Award Program, transmitting 
the final report on the Civic Achievement 
Award Program covering the period from 
July 1, 1990 to September 30, 1990, pursuant 
to Public Law 100-158, section 3(b) (100 Stat. 
897); to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. 

202. A letter from the Clerk of the House, 
transmitting a list of reports pursuant to 
clause 2, rule III of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives, pursuant to rule III, clause 
2, of the rules of the House (H. Doc. No. 102- 
23); to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion and ordered to be printed. 

203. A letter from the Assistant Attorney 
General for Legislative Affairs, Department 
of Justice, transmitting the 1989 annual re- 
port on the activities and operations of the 
Department's Public Integrity Section, 
Criminal Division, pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 529; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

204. A letter from the Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, transmitting a report 
on the awarding of the Young American 
Medals for Bravery and Service for the cal- 
endar year 1989, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 1925; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

205. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, transmitting 
a status report on plans for enforcement ac- 
tions related to drug activity and the provi- 
sion of assistance to law enforcement agen- 
cies for the period from May 19, 1989, through 
May 18, 1990, pursuant to Public Law 100-690, 
section 7210 (102 Stat. 4432); to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation. 

206. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
era] Aviation Administration, transmitting 
а report on progress in correcting certain de- 
ficiencies in the Airmen and Aircraft Reg- 
istry System, pursuant to Public Law 100- 
690, section 7207; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

207. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a summary and principal 
recommendations of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Future of the U.S. space program; 
to the Committee on Science, Space, and 
Technology. 
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208. Communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting notification 
of his intention to designate Nicaragua as а 
"beneficiary country" for purposes of grant- 
ing duty-free treatment, pursuant to 19 
U.S.C. 270(аХ1ХА); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

209. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting notifica- 
tion of his determination that a waiver with 
respect to the emigration practices of the 
Soviet Union will substantially promote the 
Objectives of section 402 of the Trade Act of 
1974, pursuant to 19 U.S.C. 2432(c), (d) (H. 
Doc. No. 102-19); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered to be printed. 

210. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
International Trade Commission, transmit- 
ting the Commission's 63d quarterly report 
on trade between the United States and the 
nonmarket economy countries, pursuant to 
19 U.S.C. 2441(c); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

211. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Labor, transmitting the sixth report on 
trade and employment effects of the Carib- 
bean Basin Economic Recovery Act, pursu- 
ant to 19 U.S.C. 2705; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

212. A letter from the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for International Affairs and Com- 
modity Programs, Department of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the first quarterly 
country and commodity allocation table 
showing current programming plans for food 
assistance for fiscal year 1991, pursuant to 7 
U.S.C. 1736b(a); jointly to the Committees on 
Agriculture and Foreign Affairs. 

213. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Administrator of Agency for 
International Development, transmitting 
their sixth quarterly report on progress 
made in implementing the recommendations 
of the Agricultural Trade and Development 
Missions, pursuant to 7 U.S.C. 1736bb-4; 
jointly to the Committees on Agriculture 
and Foreign Affairs. 

214. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a report on the 
real value of Egyptian debt owed to the Unit- 
ed States Government, pursuant to Public 
Law 101-513, section 592(c)(1); jointly to the 
Committees on Appropriations and Foreign 
Affairs. 

215. A letter from the Director, Office Man- 
agement and Budget, transmitting a report 
on financing defense exports, pursuant to 
Public Law 101-189, section 825(b) (103 Stat. 
1507); jointly to the Committees on Armed 
Services and Foreign Affairs. 

216. A letter from the Secretary of Energy, 
transmitting a report on the review of DOE's 
technology transfer contract clause; jointly 
to the Committees on Armed Services and 
Science, Space, and Technology. 

217. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Conservation and Renewable Energy, De- 
partment of Energy, transmitting his notice 
that a report on progress toward developing 
a national program of renewable energy and 
energy efficiency technologies should be 
transmitted in January 1991, pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. 12006; jointly to the Committees on 
Energy and Commerce and Science, Space, 
and Technology. 

218. A letter from the Chairman, Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, transmitting in ac- 
cordance with the Low-Level Radioactive 
Waste Policy Amendments Act of 1985, the 
Governor's certification for the State of Ver- 
mont; certifications from 30 State Governors 
and the District of Columbia; and two addi- 
tional certifications and information on Ver- 
mont’s status regarding the 1990 milestone, 
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pursuant to 42 U.S.C 2021е(е)(1)(Е); jointly to 
the Committees on Energy and Commerce 
and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

219. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services transmitting a report of 
the Indian Health Service study of potential 
health hazards associated with nuclear re- 
source development on Indian lands, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 100-713, section 717(b) (102 
Stat. 4837); jointly to the Committees on En- 
ergy and Commerce and Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

220. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his report 
on the apportionment population for each 
State as of April 1, 1990, and the number of 
Representatives to which each State would 
be entitled, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 2a(a); 13 
U.S.C. 141(b) (H. Doc. No. 102-18); jointly to 
the Committees on the Judiciary and Post 
Office and Civil Service, and ordered to be 
printed. 

221. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting a report 
on out-of-pocket costs of Medicare bene- 
ficiaries for physician services; jointly to the 
Committees on Ways and Means and Energy 
and Commerce. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


[Introduced January 3, 1991] 


By Mr. BRYANT: 

H.R. 452. A bill to require that any tele- 
communications equipment ог customer 
premises equipment manufactured by any of 
the former Bell operating companies may 
not be provided or sold in commerce in the 
United States unless such equipment is man- 
ufactured in the United States, and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on En- 
ergy and Commerce and the Judiciary. 

[Introduced January 7, 1991] 


By Mr. COOPER: 

H.R. 459. A bill to amend title XIX of the 
Social Security Act to change the Federal 
medical assistance percentage used under 
the Medicaid Program; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. KANJORSKI: 

H.R. 460. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to reinstate the windfall 
profit tax on domestic crude oil and to ap- 
propriate the proceeds of the tax to the Res- 
olution Trust Corporation; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 461. A bill to provide for greater ac- 
countability for Federal Government foreign 
travel; jointly, to the Committees on Gov- 
ernment Operations, the Judiciary, and 
House Administration. 

By Mr. RANGEL: 

H.R. 462. A bill to establish a national com- 
mission to develop recommendations for the 
establishment of model programs of treat- 
ment for drug abuse, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 463. A bill to amend title XIX of the 
Social Security Act to permit States to elect 
the option of covering substance abuse treat- 
ment services under the medicaid program; 
to the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 464. A bill to establish a National 
Commission to Study the Causes of the De- 
mand for Drugs in the United States; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 465. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit certain exports of 
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fully automatic or semíautomatic assault 
weapons; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 466. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for law enforcement task forces consisting of 
appropriate Federal, State, and local person- 
nel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Florida: 

H.R. 467. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for payment under 
CHAMPUS of certain health care expenses 
incurred by members and former members of 
the Uniformed Services (and their depend- 
ents) who are entitled to retired or retainer 
pay and who are otherwise ineligible for such 
payment by reason of their entitlement to 
benefits udner title XVIII of the Social Secu- 
rity Act because of а disability; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. APPLEGATE: 

H.J. Res. 57. Joint resolution to designate 
December 7, 1991, as National Pearl Harbor 
Remembrance Day“ on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the attack on Pearl Harbor; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BILIRAKIS (for himself, Mr. 
NEAL of North Carolina, Mrs. KEN- 
NELLY, Mr. CONYERS, and Мг. McCOL- 
LUM): 

Н.У. Res. 58. Joint resolution designating 
March 25, 1991, as Greek Independence Day: 
A National Day of Celebration of Greek and 
American Democracy“; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota (for 
himself, Mr. MILLER of California, 
Mr. DURBIN, Mr. DELLUMS, and Mr. 
FOGLIETTA): 

H. Con. Res. 19. Concurrent resolution to 
urge the President to seek the formation of 
& United Nations military command and 
force for the Persian Gulf; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLEGLY: 

H. Con. Res. 20. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress regarding 
the awarding of concessions at units of the 
National Park System; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RANGEL: 

H. Con. Res. 21. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress urging the 
President to recognize and include the Direc- 
tor of National Drug Control Policy as a 
ful participating member of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. KANJORSKI: 

H. Res. 25. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee to Investigate Financial Institu- 
tion Fraud, Mismanagement, Oversight, and 
Supervision; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

[Introduced January 3, 1991] 
By Mr. COLEMAN of Texas: 

H.R. 453. A bill for the relief of Marcelino 
Serna; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 454. A bill for the relief of Bruce C. 
Veit; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H.R. 455. A bill for the relief of Melissa 

Johnson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GOSS: 

H.R. 456. A bill for the relief of William L. 
Stuck, Glenn Jenkins, Charles L. Cavell, and 
Nathan J. Schnurman; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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Ву Мг. НОВТОМ: 
Н.В. 457. A bill for the relief of Chi Chia 
Long; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LEHMAN of Florida: 
H.R. 458. A bill for the relief of Pilar Mejia 
Weiss; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 
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H.R. 3: Mrs. LowEY of New York, Mr. SEN- 
SENBRENNER, Mr. LEHMAN of California, Mr. 
HOUGHTON, Mr. MCMILLAN of North Carolina, 
Mr. BEVILL, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. GUNDERSON, 
Mr. FAZIO, Mr. MCCANDLESS, and Ms. LoNG. 

H.R. 320: Mr. MANTON, Mr. APPLEGATE, and 
Mr. WEISS, 

H. Con. Res. 1: Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. MILLER 
of California, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
SCHUMER, Mr. TOWNS, Mrs. BOXER, Mr. MRAZ- 
EK, Mr. SANGMEISTER, Mr. EVANS, Mr. BOU- 
CHER, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. MCHUGH, Ms. 
SLAUGHTER of New York, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. 
TRAXLER, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. 
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COSTELLO, Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
YATES, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. NAGLE, Mr. SABO, 
Mr. GEJDENSON, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
ATKINS, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. 
MFUME, Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. POSHARD, Mr. 
LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. PEASE, Mr. WYDEN, 
Mr. MATSUI, Mr. MARKEY, Mrs. COLLINS of П- 
linois, Mr. TORRES, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. KIL- 
DEE, Мг. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. НОЕ, Mr. VENTO, 
Mr. DEFAZIO, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. FAZIO, Mr. 
JONTZ, Mr. OLIN, Mr. DoRGAN of North Da- 
kota, Mr. BROWN of California, Mr. 
MCDERMOTT, Mr. NEAL of North Carolina, 
Мг. Moopy, Mr. WOLPE, and Mr. COYNE. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


VA MAKES PROFOUND MEDICAL, 
FINANCIAL IMPACT ON COMMU- 
NITIES 


HON. G.V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1991 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans are unaware of the significant con- 
tributions Department of Veterans Affairs [VA] 
medicine makes toward the quality of all of our 
lives, veterans and nonveterans alike. Yes, 


УА researchers have played leading roles in 
the development of the pacemaker, the CT 
scan, and prostheses. The cure for tuber- 
culosis came largely from VA. The first kidney 
transplant was performed at a VA medical fa- 
сіну. Two VA doctors have been awarded the 
Nobel Prize and the work of VA health care 
professionals nationwide has been acknowl- 
edged with many other prestigious awards. 

A world leader in the care and treatment of 
the elderly, VA is deeply involved in studies of 
the aging process, including Alzheimer's dis- 
ease. Other high priority research subjects in- 
clude AIDS, drug addiction, alcoholism, schiz- 
ophrenia, spinal cord injury and tissue regen- 
eration, and post-traumatic stress disorder 
[PTSD]. 

These research endeavors attract excep- 
tionally talented and dedicated health care 
professionals to VA ranks, which translates 
into high quality care for our veterans. The 
communities where our 172 VA medical cen- 
ters are located and where these research ef- 
forts are conducted benefit as well. VA gives 
back to the community not only through quality 
medical treatment and advances in medicine, 
not only through training and education of 
more than half of the Nation's practicing physi- 
cians and thousands more health care profes- 
sionals, but through the activities and consum- 
ership of VA employees as well. Further, re- 
search achievements of VA scientists draw to 
the community the attention of the media and 
worldwide medical body. 

The following article, originally published in 
Denver Business, describes the medical and 
financial impact VA medicine makes on just 
one community. 

(From Denver (CO) Business, September- 

October 1990] 
EcoNoMIC BOOSTER SHOT 
(By Glen Richardson) 

At the Denver VA Medical Center, re- 
searchers probe for answers to some of medi- 
cine's toughest problems. Patients aren't the 
only ones who benefit from the VA's sci- 
entific findings, the Denver community re- 
ceives an economic booster shot as well. 

Medical research is big business. In 1989, 
the Denver VA Medical Center received $7.8 


million in funding for various studies. Armed 
with 73 researchers and 150 support staff, the 
Denver VA Medical Center's research serv- 
ices division is ranked 13th out of 118 VA 
centers nationwide in terms of budget and 
projects being conducted. 

“When we compare those statistics over 
the past five years, we realize that we had 
the largest growth and expansion of the re- 
search arm in its history last year," reveals 
Paul Saenger, administrative officer for re- 
search and development. 

The knowledge gained through the 225 re- 
search studies currently conducted at the 
VA's research arms often translates to bet- 
ter patient care performed in the hospital's 
main body—the VA Medical Center. Nestled 
between the University of Colorado Health 
Sciences Center and Rose Medical Center in 
east Denver, the VA Medical Center treated 
8,500 inpatients and 207,000 outpatients in 
1989. The tertiary facility cares for veterans 
along the Front Range and portions of Wyo- 
ming, Kansas, Nebraska and South Dakota. 
There are 339,000 veterans іп the VA Medical 
Center's treatment range. 

The economic impact of the Denver VA 
Medical Center as а whole is also significant. 
The hospital employs 1,500 people and is а 
large local consumer of medical goods and 
services and pharmaceutical supplies. With a 
total operating budget of $80 million, ap- 
proximately $53 million is pumped back to 
the community in salaries, according to the 
Center's Director Fred Salas. 

Тһе VA's research division has made 168 
most significant gains since 1980, the year 
Karl Sussman, M.D., associate chief of staff 
for research and development took the helm. 
Sussman, a national diabetes expert and 
former American Diabetes Association presi- 
dent, served as the VA Medical Center's chief 
of medicine before heading research services. 
Sussman credits the increased funding to 
setting specific financial goals and con- 
stantly working on ways to receive more 
funding. "I'm a team player," Sussman tells 
Denver Business. "I push people to do the 
best work they know how. When grants are 
announced, we are very responsive." 

That enterprise has paid off in major fund- 
ing for new studies. Sussman and other re- 
searchers work in concert with members of 
Congress to determine what medical prob- 
lems need studied. Most of the VA's research 
funding comes from two primary sources: the 
National Institute of Health and the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. 

Although the medical center treats only 
veterans, the research arm encompasses a 
much wider audience. While many of the 
studies conducted at the Denver VA focus on 
the veteran population, others apply to the 
general population. 

“The research conducted at the УА is in- 
credibly applicable to & large patient popu- 
lation," explains Madeleine Kane, M.D., 
Ph.D., а researcher studying small cell lung 
cancer, the most common form of cancer 
seen at the VA Medical Center and the strain 
that comprises one-fourth of all lung cancers 
in the public. “Тһе quality and type of re- 
search conducted is not second class," Kane 
notes. Through her research, Kane hopes to 
eventually provide scientific information to 


help doctors with the lung cancer prognosis, 
diagnosis and treatment. 

Similar to Kane's lung cancer study, many 
of the VA Medical Center's investigations re- 
late to mental health, diabetes, cancer, alco- 
holism, and drug dependency because they 
аге problems prevalent in the veteran ра- 
tient population. “It’s clear that advances 
made through our research not only improve 
the health of veterans, but anyone with the 
disease," Sussman says. Since 50 percent of 
all diseases are preventable, researchers who 
develop ways to prevent illnesses provide 
huge cost savings to businesses, insurance 
companies and consumers. 

VA Medical Center Director Salas at- 
tributes much of the center's success to the 
quality of professionals recruited by research 
and teaching opportunities available. The 
center stresses hiring clinicians and physi- 
cians who are scientists. "We recruit the 
best and the brightest," Salas continues. 
"The research and teaching opportunities 
conducted here enable us to attract the right 
personnel who are critical to our success in 
rendering quality patient care.“ 

Аз а major teaching hospital, the VA Medi- 
cal Center is affiliated with the medical, 
nursing and dental schools of the University 
of Colorado Health Sciences Center and 33 
other academic institutions. Most of the 
staff has joint appointments with the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. “Тһе center's research 
program, often in collaboration with the CU 
School of Medicine, has made extraordinary 
contributions to the region, and the world," 
suggest Dick Krugman, M.D., acting dean for 
the CU School of Medicine. 

One of those experts recently recruited 
jointly by VA and CU is Robert T. Schooley, 
M.D., a prominent national AIDS researcher 
from the Harvard School of Medicine. Dr. 
Schooley and has colleagues began conduct- 
ing an AIDS Clinical Trial Group in July, de- 
signed to provide AIDS patients and people 
who are HIV-infected in the Rocky Mountain 
region with the latest treatments including 
experimental drugs currently unavailable to 
patients in the area. 

Another major project, started less than a 
year ago, encompasses a $1.5 million schizo- 
phrenia study funded by the Department of 
Veteran Affairs. Under the direction of Rob- 
ert Freeman, M.D., researchers are looking 
to isolate the gene that determines whether 
an individual will develop schizophrenia. Re- 
searchers know that mental illness is heredi- 
tary, but the VA-funded project may also an- 
swer questions about what causes the brain 
to malfunction. 

“Тһе goal of the schizophrenia center ів to 
determine what goes wrong with the brain 
and design preventive treatments or drug 
treatments based on that information," 
Freeman tells Denver Business. 

Another VA researcher, Adron Harris, 
M.D., and his associates are looking for an- 
other human gene that offers clues to alco- 
holism. Something inherited causes a pre- 
disposition to alcoholism," Harris explains. 
“Often there is a parent, an uncle or some- 
one in the family who has it. We see it over 
and over.“ А $3 million merit grant from the 
National Institute of Health is funding his 
10-year study. 


ө This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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Finding the responsible wayward gene, ог 
group of genes, could help determine whether 
alcoholism is а disease with deep biological 
roots or а behavioral problem. Тһе results 
will not be inconsequential. Not including 
the human toll alcoholism has cost the 
United States $120 billion in lost wages and 
productivity over the years. 

Several key medical findings have already 
been spearheaded at the Center. Thomas 
Starz), M.D., pioneered the first liver and 
kidney transplant in connection with the 
University of Colorado Health Sciences Cen- 
ter in 1972. Martin Blaser, M.D., conducted 
the revolutionary Cold Water Study" that 
proved there is little difference between cold 
or hot water when sterilizing fabric. 

These advances, along with those being 
forged by Denver VA scientists, will help 
continue to provide answers to medical mys- 
teries and offer economic support to the 
Rocky Mountain region. 


LEADERSHIP AT THE AGENCY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
SEEKS TO COMBAT CHILDHOOD 
DISEASES 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1991 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States is, and will continue to be, a compas- 
sionate nation. When human or natural catas- 
trophes occur, the first inclination of the Amer- 
ican people is to help alleviate suffering. 
Through the U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment, we provide humanitarian and de- 
velopment assistance in over 80 countries 
worldwide. |t is a mammoth undertaking, but 
one that is in keeping with our tradition as a 
compassionate people. 

This is a period, Mr. Speaker, of enormous 
change, when unprecedented opportunities 
have opened up in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, in Latin America, and in Africa. It is a 
time that requires outstanding leadership skills 
and a strong vision of the future. We are es- 
pecially fortunate, therefore, that the current 
Director of AIDS is Dr. Ronald Roskens. In his 
new position, Dr. Roskens is, by all reports, 
meeting the challenges in the international 
arena in an exemplary manner. For example, 
while the political map of Central Europe was 
changing, Dr. Roskens traveled throughout the 
region to see how the United States could as- 
sist in the democratization process. He has la- 
bored to ensure that United States assistance 
to Central Europe is appropriate and timely. 

Dr. Roskens is presently traveling to the 
most impoverished regions of Africa. He is in 
Africa in his capacity as leader of the United 
States effort to combat child-killing diseases 
and develop successful family planning pro- 
grams. In addition, Dr. Roskens will be looking 
at the effect of the AIDS epidemic upon Afri- 
can children. These are serious tasks, Mr. 
Speaker, but they must be addressed if the is- 
sues of mushrooming population and wide- 
scale misery are to be successfully addressed. 
We seem fortunate indeed to have an out- 
standing American like Ron Roskens to lead 
this effort. 

Mr. Speaker, this Member would commend 
to his colleagues a recent editorial on the Jan- 
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uary 1, 1990 edition of the Omaha World Her- 
ald entitled "Roskens on the World Stage." 
This editorial rightly notes the important lead- 
ership of a great Nebraskan, Dr. Ronald 
Roskens. 

ROSKENS ON THE WORLD STAGE 


Ronald Roskens, in hís role as head of the 
U.S. Agency for International Development, 
has an opportunity to look for ways of ad- 
dressing some of mankind's most serious 
problems. Wednesday, he is leaving for Afri- 
ca to learn more about what America can do 
to combat the AIDS epidemic. 

The former University of Nebraska presi- 
dent is making the trip as part of a com- 
mendable effort by the U.S. government to 
increase its global role in combating child- 
killing diseases. Other world organizations 
are part of the effort. 

The Roskens party will include Dr. Louis 
Sullivan, secretary of health and human 
services. The Americans will confer with 
government leaders and health care officials 
in eight African nations. 

Roskens' agency operates economic and 
humanitarian assistance projects in 80 coun- 
tries, its projects include providing food to 
famine-plagued areas. This year the agency 
allocated $80 million in U.S. funds for child- 
survival programs which included assistance 
for children with AIDS, and another $80 mil- 
lion for voluntary family planning programs. 

AIDS is one of the factors in the high mor- 
tality rate among the children of Africa. Re- 
ducing the incidence of the disease may help 
ease the pressure many African families feel 
to have many children so that some will sur- 
vive. 

The conceiving of extra children as a form 
of insurance has contributed to the popu- 
lation explosion that is straining the ability 
of a number of African governments to meet 
their people's needs. The high birthrate is 
endangering the continent's fragile environ- 
ment and jeopardizing its economic advance- 
ment. 

Governments and health organizations 
from other parts of the world are right to be 
concerned, and not just for humanitarian 
reasons. Тһе livability of this planet in the 
next century will depend on how well the 
people of the world can control the birthrate 
and provide a decent life for everyone. Ron- 
ald Roskens left Nebraska to take up a 
major challenge, one with global impor- 
tance. 


A TRIBUTE TO ALLEN GRESHAM 
HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1991 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to bring to your attention the fine 
work and inspired leadership demonstrated by 
Allen Gresham of San Bernardino to the In- 
land Empire Symphony. For 30 years, he has 
been a champion of the arts in our community 
and the Inland Empire symphony will recog- 
nize his service by performing in his honor on 
January 14. 

Allen graduated from Occidental College in 
1953 and pursued a law degree at Stanford 
University. Today, he is a senior partner in the 
law firm of Gresham, Varner, Savage, Nolan & 
Tilden in San Bernardino. He is a member of 
the American Bar Association, the California 
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State Bar Association, the San Bernardino 
County Bar Association, the Bar of the U.S. 
Supreme Court and is a fellow with the Amer- 
ican College of Trial Lawyers. 

Allen has been an active supporter of the 
Inland Empire symphony for many years. He 
has served as director of the Symphony's As- 
sociation since 1967 and as president in 
1970-71 and 1989 to the present time. 

In addition to his work with the arts, Allen 
has served on the Board of Directors of the 
San Bernardino YMCA, the World Affairs 
Council, Kiwanis Club, Arrowhead United 
Way, San Jacinto Winter Park Authority, Occi- 
dental College, Inland Action, the Arrowhead 
United Way "Blue Ribbon Centennial Commit- 
tee," and is chairman of the San Bernardino 
Community College District Board. 

Over the years, Allen has been recognized 
by a number of organizations for his achieve- 
ments and service. He was named the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce's "Young Man of the 
Year,” 1962; the San Bernardino Realtors 
"Citizen of the Year," 1975; the Military Airlift 
Command "distinguished Citizen of the Year," 
1988; and named to Inland Business maga- 
zine's "Who's Who in the Inland Empire," 
1990; and as the League of Women Voters 
"Citizen of Achievement," 1990. 

Mr. Speaker, | hope you will join me and my 
colleagues in recognizing the tireless efforts of 
Allen Gresham on behalf of the Inland Empire 
Symphony and the arts in San Bernardino. His 
years of dedicated and selfless service to our 
community are certainly worthy of recognition 
by the House today. 


HONORING STATE SENATOR 
STANLEY ARONOFF 


HON. BOB McEWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1991 


Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise today to honor my friend 
and colleague, State Senator Stanley Aronoff, 
president of the Ohio Senate in Columbus, 
OH. 

In doing so, | would like to commend to the 
attention of my colleagues the attached article 
which appeared in the November-December 
1990 issue of Philip Morris magazine which 
describes briefly, but insightfully, a day in the 
life of Senator Aronoff. 

Mr. Speaker, Senator Aronoff has served 
Cincinnati, his district, and the State of Ohio 
with dedication and integrity for as long as ! 
have had the privilege of working with him. 1 
am very pleased that his style and leadership 
have been recognized in this way, and am 
confident that he will continue to be an exam- 
ple to all who serve our great country: 

LAW MAN: STATE SENATOR STANLEY ARONOFF 
WORKS DAY AND NIGHT To SHAPE LEGISLA- 
TION IN OHIO 

(By Richard Bak) 

A state legislator's job is short on glamour 
and long on hours. There are endless break- 
fast meetings to attend, afternoons filled 
with new legislation to debate, evenings with 
mounds of briefs to go over and midnight 
calls from angry constituents. Any free time 
is spent campaigning at church festivals, 
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bowling alleys, parades, county fairs and 
civic meetings. 

“Ша politician is doing the job right," 
says 30-year veteran legislator Stanley 
Aronoff, “Тһе legislative week starts first 
thing Monday morning and ends Sunday 
evening." 

Stan, a Cincinnati native and Harvard Law 
School graduate, had no political aspirations 
when, in 1960, he was approached by the local 
Republican party chairman to run for the 
Ohio House of Representatives. Stan wound 
up winning a seat and serving three consecu- 
tive terms. “І got a taste of it, and for better 
or worse I have stayed in state legislative 
politics,” he says. 

Stan was elected to the state Senate in 
1967. He was president pro tem and chairman 
of the powerful finance committee from 1980 
to 1988. Since 1989 he has been president of 
the Senate. He now represents about 400,000 
people who live in the 8th District, on the 
west side of Cincinnati. “Опе thing I have 
learned since becoming president is that you 
do not have to seek work," he says. Work 
seeks you.” 

With one of the most populous states in 
the country to govern, the Ohio Legislature 
is in session for up to eight months a year. 
Stan divides his work week between Cin- 
cinnati and the Capitol in Columbus. “Моп- 
days, Friday afternoons and Saturdays are 
devoted to constituency work in Cincinnati. 
During the rest of the week I try to empha- 
size broader issues on the legislative agen- 
da." 

А typical day starts with a 7:30 breakfast 
with other legislative leaders, followed by a 
succession of office appointments beginning 
at 9 a.m. and scheduled every 15 minutes. 
Visitors range from lobbyists pressuring for 
and against the removal of a hazardous- 
waste site, to а concerned parent who wants 
а stop sign installed near an elementary 
School. Afternoon legislative sessions begin 
at 1:30, followed by an evening of politicking 
around dinner tables and the occasional late 
office conference. 

Stan, who typically comes home with a 
briefcase full of paperwork, relies on his wife 
of 32 years as his sounding board. "Vicky 
loves to read my material and discuss issues. 
She is my toughest critic. If I cannot con- 
vince her, then I know I cannot convince my 
32 colleagues.“ 

The Aronoffs' three adult children are 
Tracy, an architect; Jay, a musician; and 
Leslie, a visual display designer. We've 
managed to remain very close despite time 
constraints," Stan says. ‘‘We regard the time 
we have together as precious.” 

Stan readily admits that there are draw- 
backs to a public life. His involvement at the 
nine-person Cincinnati law firm that bears 
his father's name has definitely suffered” 
as a result of politics, he says. 

Stan and Vicky live in a condominium 
overlooking the Ohio River, where they 
enjoy the view and share the highs and lows 
of the life of a legislator. 

“I play a little gentleman’s golf.” Stan 
says. But politics really is my hobby. It's 
tiring but exciting. For every constituent's 
midnight call—when you wonder why you're 
doing this—there’s always the excitement of 
knowing that you have done something 
worthwhile at the end of the дау.” 
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TRIBUTE TO JOSEPH M. 
CARKENORD 


HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1991 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an exceptional individual, Mr. Jo- 
seph М. Carkenord of Macomb Township, МІ. 
Mr. Carkenord is being honored for years of 
service as an educator. His commitment to the 
teaching profession represents the highest 
and finest tradition of public service. 

Mr. Carkenord began teaching in 1949 as a 
student teacher for Anderson High School in 
Anderson, IN. He came to our community in 
1952 to teach at South River Elementary 
School. His assignment there was to teach 
seventh and eighth grades, as well as coach- 
ing sports. 

In 1955, Mr. Carkenord moved from teach- 
ing to administration when he became prin- 
cipal of Green Elementary and later Neil E. 
Reid Elementary. Since 1974, Mr. Carkenord 
has had a distinguished tenure as principal of 
Tenniswood Elementary. During this time, he 
has also served as director of special edu- 
cation, from 1958 to 1972, and acted as the 
director of the Summer School Program from 
1957-67. 

Mr. Carkenord has been active in local, 
State and national principals associations. He 
was a member of the Michigan Association of 
Elementary School Principals Board of Direc- 
tors from 1969 to 1972. He was president of 
Michigan Association of Elementary School 
Principals Region 6 for the 1968-69 school 
year. 

Mr. Carkenord has had a long and impres- 
sive career in our school system. Through the 
years his success сап be measured by the le- 
gions of both teachers and students who re- 
member him with deep affection and high es- 
teem. He has recognized that our ultimate 
challenge is to meet the needs of each individ- 
ual student. 

At the core of Joe's life has been his loving 
family. His wife, Joann and his children, Bar- 
bara and David, have been his inspiration. His 
strong family has always been key in Joe's 
outstanding success. 

1 am honored to recognize Joe on the floor 
of the House for his hard work and dedication. 
| invite my colleagues in Congress to join me 
in paying tribute to Mr. Carkenord on the oc- 
casion of his retirement from Tenniswood Ele- 
mentary School. It is my sincere hope that Joe 
will continue his dedicated and active involve- 
ment in our community. His commitment to 
educational excellence is truly honorable and 
well deserving of recognition. | wish him the 
very best. 


SALUTE TO THE HEROES 
HON. G.V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1991 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constitutents, Mr. Bill Furr, Jr., of Colum- 
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bus, MS, recently sent to me an eloquent and 
poignant expression of his feelings about 
America's heroes—our veterans—and their 
immeasurable sacrifices in the name of free- 
dom. 

In the following poem, Mr. Furr also cap- 
tures the spirit and tenacity of America and its 
vigilance regarding justice апа individual 
rights. By commemorating courage and loss, 
he reminds us why we remain strong and se- 
cure. 

| am pleased to share Mr. Furr's stirring 
words with my colleagues: 

SALUTE TO THE HEROES 
The air is cool; the firey dawn of а new day 
starts to 
Break the far horizon. The wild chirp of the 
fowls echoes 
Through & green carpet laid out to border 
long rows of 
White marble crosses. 
АП at once the blare of a lone bugler 
Drowns out the cries of the wilds. 
Тһе flag is being raised; the blood spilt 
Upon the grass of the free t'was sacrificed 
Not in vain, not in boastful circles, 
But in glory and honor! 
Silence!!! 
There comes upon the land 
А new dawn дау; 
A freshness that cannot be marred 

By idol, careless say 
A day of honor and glory. 

А дау of sharing and give, 

A day to be remembered 
For what our young boys did! 
The women of America began to lay the 
wreaths and flowers 
Upon the marble tombstones. The results of 
hard work and 
Sacrifices have made many a mother weep 
uncontrollably upon 
Their young son's grave. It was just too 
much for them to bear 
Upon seeing their precious boys lying so still 
in that cold 
Silent state of not answering back. 
Do not forget us, oh, God, 
Thou faithful servants passed. 
We died not in shame 
But in'thy holy tasks— 
The eagle still flies high 
Over the land that you set free, 
With all our strength and courage 
We died to honor thee! 
From small, humble villages, 
To large dwelling towns 
You are but our Lord; 
You'll never let us down 
If we hold your truths 
And Christlike righteous ways, 
'The countries of thine Earth 
Shall respect us in our days, 
Listen,— 


On yon distant hill 
А staunch bugler blares; 
Sounding out a warning 
To every foreign dare— 
For nations rise and nations fall 
T'was reflected in thy script; 
What lies ahead of soaring storms 
America will come to grip! 
Oh,—the brave and the free 
Must come to you and say, 
Lord, thou faithful Father 
Please guard us in our play 
For we as small young children 
Laid our souls to rest 
Upon they golden throne 
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With every sin confessed. 

Тһе country tis much stronger 
Than ever she was before; 

Oh, keep her with thou will 
Throughout our struggling chores! 

How much time we've spent on emphasizing 
the true qualities 

In life; always stressing the positive values 
ofliving ina 

Free nation where the worth of a single indi- 
vidual is paramount. 

God, make us mindful of what a tremendous 
price our Founding Fathers paid in es- 
tablishing a great nation like Amer- 
іса!! 

Атпеп!! And Amen!! 

The service has now ended 

The people go their way, 
For America t'was made for working 
And not for weeping say— 
The columns now have marched 
Upon eternity’s sky 
Guarding us by day 
In God’s watchful eyes— 
The flag colors glow so brightly 
Blowing in the breeze, 
For many a heavenly angel 
Got down on their knees— 
In that white-marked landscape 
Where many a young man lies 
To wait for Christ to come 
And go where He Resides!!! 


A TRIBUTE TO INEZ KAISER 


HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1991 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to bring to your attention the fine 
and dedicated work of Inez Kaiser. She is re- 
tiring from her position as executive officer of 
the Redlands Board of Realtors and will be 
celebrating her retirement with friends and 
family later this month. 

Inez grew up in Pennsylvania and joined the 
Woman's Auxiliary Corps in 1943. Working іп 
personnel and recruiting, she was stationed 
throughout the United States. She married in 
1945 and, later that same year, moved to Cali- 
fornia. Inez attended Business College in Bur- 
bank and completed courses in business ad- 
ministration. She was also active as youth ad- 
visor in the Church of Religious Science. 

Inez Kaiser began her real estate career in 
1955 with the Burbank Board of Realtors. Ten 
years later, she and her family moved to 
Yucaipa and became a member of the 
Yucaipa Board of Realtors while working as 
an agent for Miller Realty. She was promoted 
to the position of office manager with Miller 
Realty and became president of the Board of 
Realtors in 1975. Inez left Miller Realty in 
1980 and one year later became the executive 
officer for the Redland Board of Realtors. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that you join me and my 
colleagues in recognizing Inez Kaiser for her 
successful real estate career. | would like to 
join her daughter Sharon and many dear 
friends in offering Inez the very best as she 
begins a new and wonderful chapter in life. 
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THE OHIO 4-H CARTEENS 
PROGRAM 


HON. BOB McEWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1991 


Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize and commend the Ohio 4-H 
CARTEENS program for their efforts to reduce 
teenage traffic violations and fatalities. 

CARTEENS is a traffic safety and edu- 
cational program designed for first time juve- 
nile traffic offenders. The program's unique- 
ness lies in the fact that actual teenagers, 
ages 14 through 19, serve as the instructors 
and curriculum planners, developing lesson 
plans and course format. 

With professional and material help from the 
highway patrol, these teenagers teach a 2- 
hour seminar which juvenile traffic violators 
must attend as part of their court sentence. 
Seminar topics including drinking and driving, 
seat belt usage, insurance rates, peer pres- 
sure, safe driving tips, and defense driving. At 
the same time, participants are helped to im- 
prove their public speaking skills. The success 
of CARTEENS has been more than gratifying. 
During the first year of the program, the num- 
ber of second time offenders seen in the pro- 
bate court was reduced by 89 percent. 

CARTEENS merits the support of my col- 
leagues and families around the Nation be- 
cause it takes advantage of the power of our 
children in their communities to promote re- 
sponsible lifestyle choices. As | am sure my 
colleagues will readily agree, education at 
home and through our communities is critical, 
if we are to end the tragedy of teenage traffic 
violations and senseless driving fatalities. 

Mr. Speaker, CARTEENS makes this asser- 
tion a reality, and | am proud of its dedication 
to our young people. The “CAR” in 
CARTEENS stands for “Caution And Respon- 
sibility"—watchwords that should be an inte- 
gral part of our vocabulary. | sincerely wish 
CARTEENS and other Ohio 4-Н programs 
much success as they continue their efforts to 
educate and prepare our youth for responsible 
adulthood. 


TRIBUTE TO MAURY VINCENT 
HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1991 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to a distinguished individual, Mr. 
Maury Vincent. Mr. Vincent is being honored 
for his more than 40 years of service to 
Macomb County and for his contributions as a 
journalist. 

Mr. Vincent would say the chance to bring 
the truths of the world to the community is the 
real reward for his years as a journalist. He 
has received numerous accolades for his jour- 
nalistic prowess, but perhaps none better than 
the testament of the average person who has 
been touched by his stories. 

Mr. Vincent may be best known for his “Just 
a Thought” Monday columns in the Macomb 
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Daily. These columns were written about the 
everyday person on the street. The crippled 
child who needed leg braces, the woman bar- 
ber suffering from incurable cancer, the death 
of a longtime friend and fellow euchre player 
at the AmVets. Real stories about real people 
that touched you way down deep where you 
cannot deny yourself. 

Mr. Vincent is a man who leads by example 
and hard work. From his experiences in World 
War Il, to graduating from Wayne State Uni- 
versity, to his journalistic career, Mr. Vincent 
was always a leader. A man who quickly 
gained the respect of his peers—not only for 
his talents, but for his heart. 

Mr. Vincent has given thousands of hours to 
working for the Salvation Army, Mount 
Clemens Lions Club, United Way, Michigan 
Cancer Foundation, Selfridge Base Council, 
Macomb County Drug Task Force, Fraternal 
Order of Police, Ralph Е. Bennett Post 
AmVets, Big Brothers of Macomb County and 
other organizations. | commend Mr. Vincent 
for his unselfish contributions to our commu- 
nity. He will long be remembered as a true 
friend of Macomb County. 


MAKE THE PERSIAN GULF OPER- 
ATION TRULY MULTINATIONAL 


HON. BYRON L. DORGAN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1991 


Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, 
am introducing today with my colleagues Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. DELLUMS, 
and Mr. FOGLIETTA, a concurrent resolution 
which urges the President to request the es- 
tablishment of a United Nations Military Com- 
mand and Expeditionary Force in the Persian 
Gulf. Since the United Nations—not the United 
States—has authorized the framework for en- 
forcing the resolutions designed to bring about 
an Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait, it is the Unit- 
ed Nations which should provide any needed 
military resources to achieve the goals of the 
international community. 

The resolution also demands that the Presi- 
dent obtain some real burden sharing agree- 
ments for the operation, that he seek the re- 
quired authorization from Congress for any 
possible offensive operations, and that he first 
exhaust economic sanctions and diplomatic 
initiatives before committing the Nation to war. 

If the international community has deter- 
mined that Iraq is an outlaw, then the United 
Nations—not the United States—should bear 
the prime responsibility for restoring justice 
and stability to the Middle East. 

That is not our current course. 

A MULTINATIONAL FIG LEAF 

Presently, the United States has deployed 
the vast majority of military forces in the Per- 
sian Gulf region and has shouldered the main 
financial burden of paying for the deployment 


of the month, while our NATO allies have pro- 
vided less than one-tenth that amount. 
It is true that Arab and Islamic States have 
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credit for its willingness to play a key role. 
However, many of these nations would not 
commit their troops to battle in the event that 
the United States initiated offensive action 
against Iraq. 

So while the President asserts that the 
anti- lraq coalition" is bolstered by hundreds 
of thousands of troops from other nations and 
widespread financial backing, reality paints an- 
other picture. The fact is that the United 
States has again shouldered both the financial 
and military burden of defending the collective 
interests of other nations. 


CHEERLEADERS INSTEAD OF FOOT SOLDIERS 

The other NATO nations—with the excep- 
tion of Britain and France—have barely lifted 
a finger when it comes to military forces. You 
would think that the Belgians, the Dutch, the 
Spanish, the Canadians and others had not 
noticed that their vital interests were presum- 
ably at risk. 

One can understand the constitutional reluc- 
tance of the Japanese and German Govern- 
ments to deploy their own forces in other re- 
gions. However, there is no legal reason that 
the Germans could not deploy substantial 
forces to Turkey, a NATO ally which must de- 
fend its own border with Iraq against a pos- 
Sible attack. Yet the Germans have mustered 
the resolve to send only a few dozen planes 
to Turkey. 

Nor have the Japanese found the creativity 
to send more than a handful of nonmilitary vol- 
unteers to support other coalition activities in 
the region. Japan's lone aid terms of seven 
doctors and nurses has quit and returned 
home. Japan's presence in this multinational 
operation now consists of two foreign ministry 
officials. 

Neither have the Germans and Japanese 
willingly offered to pay what would be a fair 
share, a proportional amount, of the costs of 
the Desert Shield Operation. The Government 
of Japan only awakened to the chagrin of the 
American people on this score after Congress 
passed a tough measure mandating a greater 
Japanese contribution to mutual defense 
costs. The Germans are providing billions 
more in Deutsche marks in technical, housing 
and training aid to the Soviet Union than they 
are by way of contributions to reverse Iraqi ag- 
gression. 

Even more remarkably, we have undertaken 
these responsibilities despite the fact that 
many other nations are relatively more de- 
pendent on Persian Gulf oil than we are. For 
example, the Japanese import 51 percent of 
their oil from the Middle East and the Euro- 
peans import 27 percent of their oil from the 
region, while the United States buys only 12 
percent of the oil we consume from the Per- 
sian Gulf, according to the Congressional Re- 
search Service. 

Most deplorable of all, Arab nations now 
a windfall from increased oil produc- 
tion have not begun to pay their fair dues. And 
they do not even have the courage to publicly 
their debt to the United States 
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THE RISKS OF UNILATERALISM 

Not only does the lack of real multinational 
action place an excessive burden on the Unit- 
ed States, it also brings with it grave dangers. 
The first is the immediate threat to the antici- 
pated 400,000 American men and women in 
uniform. We should be rotating our troops 
back and making way for other nations' forces. 

Another danger is inviting terrorist attacks 
and recriminations against America and Amer- 
ican citizens because the world sees Oper- 
ation Desert Shield as a U.S. action in every 
respect. Should American forces take on Sad- 
dam Hussein, who is a hero to many poor na- 
tions, we can well expect to see more terror- 
ism targeted against American citizens, em- 
bassies, and enterprises abroad. 

Finally, the United States reacted to the 
Iraqi threat in the Persian Gulf because of our 
national interest in preserving the free flow of 
oil from the region. We also wanted the rule 
of international law to prevail in the post-cold 
war world order. That is why | and many 
Members supported the President's initial re- 
sponse to the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. How- 
ever, we have remained the dominant chal- 
lenger to Iraq rather than asssembling a genu- 
ine multinational force under United Nations 
auspices to do the job. | fear this may win 
short-lived points with some Arab govern- 
ments who will seek to disavow the U.S. role 
in the future. This will hinder—not aid—our 
long-term position in the Middle East. 

THE UNITED NATIONS ROLE 

| believe that we must request that the Unit- 
ed Nations assume formal responsibility for 
military forces in the Persian Gulf. It may be 
that the United Nations would ask the United 
States to assume operational command of a 
multinational force—as it did during the Ko- 
rean war. But that would be vastly preferable 
to the present unilateral position of the United 
States. 

| would also contend that the establishment 
of a U.N. Military Command and Expeditionary 
Force would compel other nations to assume 
a fair and proportional share of the costs and 
military requirements of forcing an Iraqi with- 
drawal from Kuwait. 

So | invite other colleagues to join us as co- 
sponsors of a current resolution which urges 
the President to request an emergency meet- 
ing of the Security Council to establish a Unit- 
ed Nations Military Command and Expedition- 
ary Force for the Persian Gulf. 

| reiterate that the resolution also urges him 
to seek more equitable burden sharing, to re- 
quest the necessary authorization from Con- 
gress for any offensive action by U.S. troops 
participating in the U.N. force, and to permit 
economic sanctions and high-level diplomacy 
sufficient time to win a peaceful resolution of 
the crisis. 

Whatever action the United States ultimately 
takes, however, it must do so as part of bona 
fide multinational effort and with the clear sup- 
port of the Congress and the American peo- 


ple. 
A text of the resolution follows: 
H. Сом. RES. — 

Whereas the United Nations Security 
Council has condemned the occupation of 
Kuwait by Iraq and has authorized the Unit- 
ed Nations member states, as part of the 
multinational effort to secure an Iraqi with- 
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drawal, to employ sanctions, embargoes, and 
such other means as may be necessary; 

Whereas the formation of a genuine multi- 
national military force is essential to effec- 
tive enforcement of the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council resolutions against Iraq, nec- 
essary for the achievement of short-term and 
long-term United States foreign policy goals 
in the Middle East, and critical for propor- 
tionately sharing the financial and military 
manpower obligations of the international 
community for the Persian Gulf operation; 

Whereas the present military force arrayed 
against Iraq is not truly multinational since 
it is dominated by the United States and 
supported primarily with United States tax 
dollars; and 

Whereas the United Nations Security 
Council already has in place a military com- 
mittee to consider and oversee the establish- 
ment of a United Nations military command 
and force, such as was used in the Korean 
Conflict: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That the Congress urges 
the President to— 

(1) request an emergency meeting of the 
United Nations Security Council to establish 
a United Nations Military Command and Ex- 
peditionary Force for the Persian Gulf; 

(2) insist that such a force be constituted 
and supported in a manner by which the 
international community fairly shares the 
financial and military responsibilities of the 
operation; 

(3) seek the necessary authorization from 
the Congress for any participation of the 
United States Armed Forces as part of such 
a United Nations force in any offensive mili- 
tary actions against Iraq; and 

(4) give United Nations sanctions and high- 
level diplomacy sufficient time to bring 
about a peaceful resolution to the crisis. 


WE HAVE WON ALREADY— 
DECLARE VICTORY AND DIG IN 


HON. MAJOR R. OWENS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1991 


Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise to praise President Bush for successfully 
containing Sadam Hussein's aggression in the 
Middle East through United States military 
presence in Saudi Arabia and through the 
international economic sanctions against Iraq. 
The sanctions, whose vast scope and com- 
plexity are unprecedented in modern history, 
are very effective, and if we continue to hold 
the line, can succeed in wresting the nec- 
essary concessions from Iraq. 

Beyond the sanctions and the critical task of 
containment, the remaining fuzzy objectives 
offered by President Bush are not worth the 
life of one single soldier. The moral impera- 
tives against going to war at this moment are 
powerful. Experts now estimate that as many 
Americans are likely to lose their lives during 
the first 3 weeks of a conflict with Iraq as were 
lost during the entire Korean war. Moreover, 
there are promising alternatives to bloodshed 
for resolving the crisis, such as diplomatic ne- 
gotiations, and giving the international sanc- 
tions more time to bring about the desired re- 
sult: forcing Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. 

Mr. Speaker, during the holiday recess, | 
wrote a letter and a rap poem to President 
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Bush outlining my views regarding his policies 

and strategies in the Middle East. In the rap 

poem, which | submit for publication in the 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as well as in the let- 

ter, | suggested that the wisest course in the 

Persian Gulf—morally, politically, and strategi- 

cally—is simple: just declare victory and dig in: 
WE HAVE WON ALREADY 

Mr. President 

In the Mid-East 

Just declare victory 

And dig in— 

Outlasting the enemy 

Is not a sin. 

At the gates 

Of King Fahd 

We stopped Saddam cold 

He couldn't come in 

So just declare victory— 

Being patient with tyrants 

Is not a sin. 

Tanks are in place 

Yanks ready for the chase 

Of the human race 

The U.N. and the best 

Stand behind us. 

So just declare victory 

And dig in. 


Right through 1992 

You can brag 

You lured all nations 
Together under one flag. 
They gave Gorby 

The Nobel Peace Prize 

But you were the guy 

Who cut the monster bandit 
Down to bargaining size. 

So just declare victory 

Order your own parade 

The glory of “containment” 
Will never ever fade. 

Let the worried nation 

Wage the great debate. 

Also order that our 

Suffering soldiers must rotate. 
Don't let the polls cause panic 
Don't get uptight and frantic 
Right through 1992 

You can brag 

You lured all nations 
Together under one flag. 

Mr. President! 

Listen to your wonderful wife 
Relax and enjoy life 

In the Mid-East 

Just declare victory 

And dig in. 


CONSERVATION FROM ENERGY 
PLAN CUT 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1991 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, let us not be ri- 
diculous. 

Why should anyone expect a conservative 
to conserve? 

ADMINISTRATION CUTS CONSERVATION FROM 

ENERGY PLAN 
(By James Risen) 

WASHINGTON.—Conservatives in the Bush 
administration have succeeded in gutting 
the most ambitious energy conservation pro- 
visions contained іп а proposed new national 
energy plan drafted by the Department of 
Energy, knowledgeable officials said Friday. 
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In а rancorous, internal debate over the di- 
rection of long-term energy policy, advo- 
cates of tough conservation measures such 
ав higher car mileage standards lost out to 
administration officials opposed to virtually 
any new governmental intervention іп en- 
ergy markets. 

After months of infighting, senior White 
House officials—including Chief of Staff 
John H. Sununu, budget director Richard G. 
Darman and chief economic adviser Michael 
J. Boskin—have forced the Department of 
Energy to rewrite its initial draft of the en- 
ergy plan. 

Sources familiar with the debate said the 
department has toned down or eliminated 
many provisions of the original plan that 
called for increased federal regulatory activ- 
ity designed to encourage more energy con- 
servation. 

The revised plan is expected to call for few, 
if any, sacrifices by American consumers, 
the sources said, and will propose no energy- 
related tax increases. Sources said the docu- 
ment was unlikely to offend any major polit- 
ical constituences—with the notable excep- 
tion of environmentalists who favor tougher 
measures. 

Officials said provisions that would have 
called for more governmental intervention 
in the private sector have been reworked to 
more closely fit the pro-business philosophy 
of President Bush, the first president to have 
run à Texas oil company. 


A FREE-MARKET POLICY 


The sources said top White House officials 
were generally satisfied with the rewritten 
plan, which was presented to senior eco- 
nomic policy-makers Dec. 21. Bush is ex- 
pected to announce his acceptance of the 
strategy sometime in the next six weeks. 

While White House officials apparently 
have succeeded in winnowing out measures 
that free-market conservatives might find 
offensive, they have preserved others that 
аге likely to rankle environmentalists. 

For example, the White House has agreed 
to preserve а highly controversial provision 
that calls for oil exploration within a 1.5 mil- 
lion-acre coastal region of the 
environmetally sensitive Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge in northeastern Alaska. 

Environmentalists have argued that any 
effort to increase drilling in the refuge 
should be offset by placing new demands on 
automakers to build much more fuel-effi- 
cient cars, but the White House appeared un- 
likely to make such a trade-off. 

Officials said, however, that the adminis- 
tration plan will not push for a renewed ef- 
fort to expand oil drilling off the California 
coast, which would touch off a far greater 
political firestorm than the campaign to ex- 
pand Alaskan drilling. 


BAD TIMING 


Critics said the timing of the administra- 
tion's decision to back away from more am- 
bitious attempts to promote energy con- 
servation could hardly be worse. 

The United States appears poised to go to 
war in the Persian Gulf, largely to secure 
American access to Middle Eastern oil, crit- 
ics charge. Meanwhile, the U.S. economy is 
plunging ever deeper into а recession, 
brought on largely by severe oil price 
shock—the third in two decades—that fol- 
lowed Iraq's Aug. 2 invasion of Kuwait. 

Administration officials acknowledged it 
may be politically awkward for the White 
House to espouse a free-market energy pol- 
icy if American soldiers are forced to fight 
and die to protect U.S. access to the Persian 
Gulf oil fields. 
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TRIBUTE TO MOUNT CLEMENS 
HISTORICAL COMMISSION AND 
THE MOLTMAKERS 


HON. DAVID Е. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1991 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to the Mount Clemens Historical 
Commission and the Moltmaker family. 

The house on the land in the city of Mount 
Clemens described as lots 9 and 10 of block 
No. 1 of Lodewycks addition to the city of 
Mount Clemens, Macomb County, MI has re- 
cently been declared a historic house by the 
Mount Clemens Historical Commission. 

| know this house as the home of Dean, 
Phyllis and Allan Moltmaker. The Moltmakers 
have long been supporters of mine. In fact, 
Allan is a former employee of mine, and | am 
pleased to pay recognition to their house. 

In 1985, the Mount Clemens City Commis- 
sion passed an ordinance creating the Mount 
Clemens Historical Commission. The commis- 
sion was established in Mount Clemens to fos- 
ter and develop interest in preserving the city’s 
rich cultural heritage. 

Since its inception the commission has re- 
mained dedicated to developing interest in the 
history of Mount Clemens throughout the en- 
tire community. 

The commission has two specific programs 
it coordinates. One is the Mount Clemens Re- 
connaissance Survey of Historic and Architec- 
tural Resources. The other is the Historical 
Marker Project. The Historical Marker Project 
is the program which has recognized the 
Moltmaker House as a historical house. 

Through funding from the city of Mount 
Clemens and a grant from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, a survey, administered by the Michi- 
gan Department of State’s Bureau of History, 
of pre-1940 buildings was conducted during 
the first few months of 1987. That survey 
found the Moltmaker's House to have been 
built in 1910. 

In an effort to increase public interest in the 
city's heritage, the Historic Marker Project des- 
ignates houses, such as the Moltmaker's, as 
historic by putting a plaque on the house. This 
is done to serve as an example for others, so 
that when one property owner strips aluminum 
Siding from a house and finds interesting ar- 
chitectural details, a neighbor down the street 
may be encouraged to do the same. 

| commend the commission's efforts in en- 
hancing the quality of life in Mount Clemens 
by providing us a vital historical perspective. 
Furthermore, | commend families, like the 
Moltmakers, which have preserved their his- 
toric homes for future generations to see. 


TRIBUTE TO SHERIFF BUD COOK 
HON. LEON E. PANETTA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1991 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, ! rise today to 
pay tribute to a distinguished veteran and out- 
standing public servant of Monterey County, 
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Mr. Bud Cook. At age 54, Sheriff Cook is retir- 
ing from a career of over 33 years with the 
Monterey County Sheriffs Department, where 
he began working directly after his discharge 
from the U.S. Army at Fort Ord, CA. 

In his long years of service, he has devel- 
oped an extensive background in law enforce- 
ment, having worked as a deputy sheriff, pa- 
trolman, detective sergeant, sheriffs lieuten- 
ant, patrolwatch commander, records com- 
mander, training commander, sheriffs captain 
in charge of the civil division and 5 years as 
the assistant sheriff. In the 139-year history of 
Monterey County, Mr. Cook is the 25th sheriff, 
elected to his position on January 9, 1979. 

Sheriff Cook holds an associate of arts de- 
gree at Hartnell College and a bachelor of arts 
in administration of justice from Golden Gate 
University. He also has earned a master's de- 
gree in public administration and is a graduate 
of the ЕВ! National Academy in Quantico, VA. 
Mr. Cook came to Monterey County 35 years 
ago having spent his childhood in Tampa. 

Mr. Cook's commitment to public service 
does not end with his work in law enforce- 
ment. He has also been an active member of 
many community organizations. In addition, he 
has enjoyed a loving marriage to former Joyce 
Bradley of Salinas. Together, they have four 
daughters ranging in age from 19 to 32 years 
and five grandchildren. 

Mr. Speaker and colleagues, please join me 
in honoring Mr. Bud Cook for his tremendous 
contribution to the cities of Monterey County, 
the State and the Nation. 


TRIBUTE TO THOMAS AND AGNES 
PAOLONE 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1991 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to Thomas and Agnes Paolone 
of my 17th Congressional District of Ohio. Mr. 
and Mrs. Paolone celebrated their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary November 30, 1990. 

The pair were married in St. Dominic 
Church of Youngstown, OH, in 1940. Mr. 
Paolone worked for many years as an ac- 
countant for the Tochtenhagen Bros. Motors 
Inc., Buick dealer in Girard, OH. At the time of 
his retirement, July 31, 1978, Mr. Paolone was 
employed by the Trumbull County Commis- 
sioners of Warren, OH. Mrs. Paolone, in addi- 
tion to caring for her home and family, has 
been an active and valuable member of the 
Girard Federated Democratic Women's Club. 
For the past 50 years, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Paolone have been dedicated members of the 
St. Rose Church. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to congratulate 
Thomas and Agnes Paolone on their 50 years 
of marriage. Their commitment to each other 
and to their community is exceptional. May 
their marriage continue to serve as a much- 
needed example of love and dedication to us 
all. | wish them many more years of happiness 
together, and | am honored to have two such 
wonderful people as members of my district. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


CORRECTING AN INJUSTICE TO 
DISABLED MILITARY RETIREES 


HON. C.W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1991 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, trag- 
ically, because of a loophole in current law, 
disabled military retirees with life-threatening 
conditions are losing critical medical coverage 
and home health care benefits under the Civil- 
ian Health and Medical Program of the Uni- 
formed Services [CHAMPUSJ. 

The plight of my constituent, Mr. Andrew 
Cox, of St. Petersburg, FL, dramatically dem- 
onstrates the urgent need of this 102d Con- 
gress to amend existing laws to allow disabled 
military retirees to retain valuable health care 
benefits they were promised in return for dedi- 
cating their lives to service in our Nation's 
Armed Forces. 

Andy Cox honorably served in the U.S. 
Army for 22 years. Following his retirement, 
he suffered a severe head injury in a fall from 
a ladder 3 years ago which left him 100-per- 
cent disabled and in a semicomatose state. 
After spending an extensive period of time in 
a hospital, Mr. Cox was able to continue his 
rehabilitative process at home with home 
health care benefits provided by CHAMPUS. 

One year ago this month, Mr. Cox was noti- 
fied that under a 1972 law, because he had 
been determined to be 100-percent disabled 
for more than 2 years, Medicare was replacing 
CHAMPUS as his health care provider. Soon 
thereafter, following an extensive review of his 
case, Medicare determined that Mr. Cox would 
no longer be eligible for home health care 
benefits, previously provided by CHAMPUS, 
because his condition did not show room for 
"substantial progress in a reasonable period of 
time." 

It was suggested to the Cox family that 
Medicaid may provide the coverage denied by 
Medicare. However, because of a small 
monthly veterans pension to which Mr. Cox is 
entitled, he was determined to be ineligible for 
Medicaid home health care benefits. As a re- 
sult, Mr. Cox and his wife Terry have had to 
sell their home, their furniture, and virtually ali 
of their personal possessions in order to sur- 
vive, pay monthly expenses, and provide for 
private home health care coverage. The U.S. 
Government should not stand idly by and 
allow families such as the Coxes to be ignored 
and left struggling financially in their greatest 
time of need. 

Legislation | have introduced today, Mr. 
Speaker, would close the loophole in current 
law which denies health care benefits to those 
disabled military retirees who are most in 
need. It would make military retirees with 
nonservice connected disabilities eligible to re- 
tain CHAMPUS benefits. Under my legislation, 
CHAMPUS would serve as secondary carrier 
to provide for those health care needs not 
covered by Medicare. This legislation would 
retroactively reinstate CHAMPUS coverage to 
military retirees who became disabled and lost 
eligibility for CHAMPUS prior to enactment of 
the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, Americans such as Andy Cox 
who dedicated a large part of their life to serv- 
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ice in the Armed Forces came to the defense 
of our Nation in its time of need. In return, we 
should ensure that a grateful nation comes to 
their assistance in personal times of need, es- 
pecially in tragic times when they become dis- 
abled due to accidents or medical conditions. 

Swift enactment of the legislation ! introduce 
today will send a strong message of support 
and appreciation to all past and present Amer- 
icans who have worn the uniform of the United 
States and made the Armed Forces their cho- 
sen careers. 


A TRIBUTE TO JUDGE HARLAN R. 
SPIES 


HON. DOUGLAS APPLEGATE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 7, 1991 


Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to recognize one of the most outstanding pub- 
lic servants | have had the opportunity to 
know. On January 1, 1991, Judge Harlan R. 
Spies stepped down after 32 years of dedi- 
cated service to the citizens of Tuscarawas 
County, OH. 

During those 32 years, Judge Spies has 
served as county court judge of the southern 
district court, assistant prosecuting attorney 
and prosecuting attorney. He also served a 6- 
year term as probate and juvenile judge, and 
for the last 18 years has been judge of the 
court of common pleas. 

Judge Spies will be honored at a dinner and 
roast sponsored by the Tuscarawas County 
Bar Association on January 19, 1991. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my distinct privilege and honor 
to ask my colleagues to join with me in accla- 
mation of Judge Harlan Spies, an exceptional 
public servant as well as a great man. 


TRIBUTE TO PHILIP F. GRECO 
HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 7, 1991 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, 1 rise today to 
pay tribute to a distinguished individual, Mr. 
Philip F. Greco. Mr. Greco is being honored 
by the Daughters of Isabella Queen of the 
Skies Circle for his contributions to our com- 
munity. 

Often called "the title man's title man," Mr. 
Greco is one of the most prominent individuals 
in Macomb County, MI. He came to Macomb 
County in 1954 to become the regional office 
manager for the Burton Title & Abstract Co. In 
1972, he bought the Burton Building at 118 
Cass Avenue in Mount Clemens and founded 
the Philip F. Greco Title Co. 

The Philip F. Greco Title Co. is an agent of 
the Chicago Insurance Title Co. As an agent 
for them, Mr. Greco provides title insurance for 
property owners in Macomb, Wayne, Oakland 
and Genese Counties. 

Since 1972, Mr. Greco's company has visi- 
bly expanded. He has added two more office 
buildings to the original one he bought in 
1972. His staff has increased from 3 employ- 


This seems to apply to his com- 
munity involvement as well. He is actively in- 


volved іп so many organizations that | cannot 
venture to list all of them. Mr. Greco is not the 


the ladder and live long enough you eventually 
become president. Well, that is what hap- 
pened to me. | became president of most of 
them—organizations.” 

Mr. Greco has given thousands of hours to 
our community and he has given our commu- 
nity a successful business. | commend Mr. 
Greco on his integrity and sensitivity. He will 
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long be remembered as a true friend of 
Macomb County. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 8, 1991, may be found in the Daily 
Digest of today’s RECORD. 
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MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


JANUARY 9 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings to examine the condi- 
tion of America’s schools and colleges. 
SD-430 
JANUARY 10 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings to examine the health 
care crisis as related to American fam- 
ilies. 
SD-430 
JANUARY 15 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings to examine services 
available to children and youth from 
poverished families, focusing on ways 
to ensure that they graduate from high 
School, preparing them for the 
workforce, and/or helping them get 
into college. 
SD-430 
JANUARY 30 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearíngs on proposed legislation 
providing for a referendum on the po- 
litical status of Puerto Rico. 
SD-366 
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SENATE- Tuesday, January 8, 1991 


The Senate met at 10:01 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable WENDELL H. 
FORD, а Senator from the State of Ken- 
tucky. 


—— 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 3, 1991) 


The assistant legislative clerk read 

the following letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, January 8, 1991. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of Rule I, Section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable WENDELL H. FORD, a 
Senator from the State of Kentucky, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. FORD thereupon assumed the 

chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate will be in recess until the hour 
of 10 a.m., on Thursday, January 10, 
1991. 


——— 


RECESS UNTIL THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 10, 1991, AT 10 A.M. 


Thereupon, at 10:01 and 32 seconds 
a.m., the Senate recessed until Thurs- 
day, January 10, 1991, at 10 a.m. 


* This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


The House met at 12 noon and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore [Mr. MONTGOMERY]. 


—— 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Speaker: 


WASHINGTON, DC, 
January 9, 1991. 

I hereby designate the Honorable G.V. 
(SONNY) MONTGOMERY to act as Speaker pro 
tempore today. 

THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 

The hearts of people everywhere, O 
God, cry for peace and justice in our 
world. From many voices, young and 
old, from many lands and cultures, peo- 
ple pray that the terror of war may be 
put aside and that the present fear may 
be overcome by hope. May our abhor- 
rence of hostility encourage each of us 
to do justice, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with You. Hear our pray- 
er, O God. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of the 
last day’s proceedings and announces 
to the House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CAMP] will 
please come forward and lead us in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. CAMP led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


——— С 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. 
McCathran, one of his secretaries. 


FMLN GUERRILLAS ATTEMPT TO 
KILL U.S. INVESTIGATORS 


(Mr. SHUSTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just learned that FMLN guerrillas in 
El Salvador have attempted to kill the 
eight U.S. Army investigators who 
were sent down there to investigate the 
murder of our U.S. Army helicopter 
crew last week. When our eight U.S. in- 
vestigators were exiting the site of the 
atrocity, six FMLN guerrillas opened 
fire on them, attempting to murder 
them. 

I think this clearly demonstrates 
once again that the FMLN Communist 
guerrillas are brutal killers. They are 
not interested in peace in El Salvador 
but, rather, in replacing the duly elect- 
ed democratic government with a 
Marxist dictatorship. Hopefully, those 
Americans who have given aid and 
comfort and indeed financial support to 
the FMLN Communist guerrillas in El 
Salvador will rethink their position 
based on this additional evidence of 
this attempt by these brutal killers to 
kill U.S. servicemen. 


PUBLIC OPINION SUPPORTS CON- 
TINUING SANCTIONS, REJECTS 
WAR 


(Mr. SANDERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, based 
on four public hearings that I have held 
in the State of Vermont, and based on 
the mail and the telephone calls that 
my office is receiving, it is my belief 
that the people of Vermont are over- 
whelmingly convinced that the crisis 
in the Persian Gulf can be resolved in 
a nonviolent manner through the con- 
tinuation of strong economic sanctions 
against Iraq—sanctions which аге rap- 
idly destroying the Iraqi economy and 
Saddam Hussein’s war making capa- 
bilities. 

As it happens I share those beliefs, 
and am convinced that at a time when 
this Nation has a $3 trillion debt and is 
looking at the largest deficit in its his- 
tory; has a banking system on the 
verge of collapse; a health care system 
no longer working for ordinary Ameri- 
cans; an educational system which is 
underfunded and failing; an industrial 
and manufacturing base which is rap- 
idly becoming second or third rate 
compared to Japan and Europe—it is 
my belief that a war in the Persian 


Gulf now, an absolutely unnecessary 
war, would be a terrible mistake that 
this country would regret for decades 
to come. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the concerns that 
I have had throughout this entire dis- 
cussion on the Persian Gulf is that the 
President has refused to be straight- 
forward with the American people and 
answer some of the tough questions 
that millions of Americans are asking. 
Later this afternoon, in 5-minute re- 
marks, I hope to raise some of those 
questions—questions relating to poten- 
tial casualties, the potential cost of 
such a war, and the nature of or rela- 
tionship with such feudalistic dictator- 
ships as Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 


SUPPORT URGED FOR WINDFALL 
PROFIT TAX ON OIL COMPANIES 


(Mr. CONTE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, while belts 
are tightening across the country and 
our constituents are scraping the coins 
at the bottom of their wallets to pay 
the heating bill, the oil merchants are 
filling their 10-gallon hats to the brim 
with cash. 

Need convincing? Look at Chevron’s 
release that their fourth quarter earn- 
ings would be around $700 million. A $2 
per share dividend. 

And look at the recent Department 
of Energy report which surveyed 17 
major oil and gas producers and found 
their third quarter profits up 685 per- 
cent over 1989. During that very same 
quarter, almost half-a-million Ameri- 
cans lost their jobs. 

It’s a scandal, but we can stop it 
right now. Cosponsor my windfall prof- 
it tax, and do your part to keep the 
greedy oil companies honest. 


THE OVERRIDING ISSUE FACING 
CONGRESS MUST BE THE GULF, 
BUT DOMESTIC PROBLEMS DE- 
MAND AND DESERVE ATTENTION 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, the situ- 
ation in the Middle East grows more 
tense and more ominous as the Janu- 
ary 15 deadline for the Iraqi withdrawal 
from Kuwait approaches. 

I am pleased that my colleagues and 
I here in Congress will have the oppor- 
tunity to debate and discuss the role of 
the United States in the Middle East 
later this week. 


This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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I am further pleased that the House 
has a range of resolutions before it in- 
cluding resolutions urging the contin- 
ued enforcement of economic sanctions 
against Iraq while diplomatic efforts to 
solve the impasse continue: Resolu- 
tions I support. 

To resolutions giving the President 
some sort of vague, open-ended author- 
ity to take offensive action against 
Iraq: Resolutions about which I have 
reservations. 

I also believe, however, that the cri- 
sis in the gulf should not serve to dis- 
tract the Congress, the administration, 
and the Nation from addressing press- 
ing domestic concerns as well. 

The other day, the President used the 
“R” word, the dreaded “R” word: Re- 
cession. 

The Nation is in recession. There is 
widespread unemployment around the 
country. These domestic issues—hous- 
ing,  homelessness, unemployment, 
health insurance, and our Nation's 
crumbling infrastructure, to name а 
few—need to be addressed by Congress 
despite our preoccupation with the gulf 
crisis. 


DISTURBING DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THE BALTICS 


(Mr. LEACH of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to express the deepest concern 
about new Soviet interventions in the 
Baltic States. 

Whatever the gravity of events in the 
Persian Gulf or elsewhere, the current 
government in Moscow must under- 
stand that the American people will 
not allow themselves to be diverted 
from our historic identification with 
the Baltic peoples and the just cause of 
Baltic independence. 

The United States stands unequivo- 
cally for the individual rights of mi- 
nority groups within the Soviet Union. 
We can do no less for the collective na- 
tional rights of the Baltic Republics. 

Without brash bluster or meek 
equivocation, this Congress must leave 
no doubt that America’s deepening rap- 
prochement with Soviet Russia is in- 
evitably jeopardized by new Muscovite 
coercion in the Baltics. Soviet troops 
have no business in Vilnius, no right to 
seize television studios or coerce par- 
liaments. Democracy and self-deter- 
mination are principles that must be 
respected as universal, not selective. 
They are the linchpins of justice in this 
regard. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress has no 
choice but to identify in the starkest 
way possible with the common fate of 
the Baltic peoples, who appear to be 
living under a new reign of Stalinist- 
style terror. 
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UNDATED DECLARATION OF WAR 
A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, The 
President of the United States yester- 
day requested that we provide him 
with an undated declaration of war. I 
feel that voting for such a blank check 
is a very, very dangerous precedent for 
this body, that really will only make it 
into a rubberstamp in the future, and I 
certainly hope we do not do that. 

But for those who are very anxious to 
join the President in giving him this 
authority to commit American troops 
whenever he wants to combat, let me 
remind them there is even more they 
can do. Forty-seven years ago, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., resigned from the 
Senate, saying in his letter to his col- 
leagues that the fact that the United 
States was entering a period of large- 
scale ground fighting gave him the 
definite conclusion that he felt that he 
should join and serve his country as a 
combat soldier. He was not only willing 
to vote, he was willing to go. 

For those who are that anxious, I 
hope they consider ex-Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr.’s plea. 


CONGRESS SHOULD GRANT VOTE 
OF CONFIDENCE TO PRESIDENT 


(Mr. GEKAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, now is the 
time for the Congress of the United 
States to grant a vote of confidence to 
the President of the United States. 
After all, the entire world in one way 
or another through the United Nations, 
through individual consultations, has 
granted that confidence to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Our Armed 
Forces in the desert of Saudi Arabia 
has given a vote of confidence to the 
President of the United States time 
and time again. The American people, 
in poll after poll, in a substantial ma- 
jority, has indicated their confidence 
in the President of the United States. 

What a shame it would be, it would 
be an utter betrayal, if the Congress of 
the United States would fail to grant 
that vote of confidence in the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

This is the time to rally around the 
President. It is the right thing to do. It 
expresses to the American people that 
we cannot abide by the aggression of 
Iraq, and that the will of the United 
States and the international commu- 
nity will be done. Vote for the resolu- 
tion supporting the President of the 
United States. 
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LET US NOT JUMP THE GUN ON 
WAR IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


(Mr. MCCLOSKEY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, so 
much faith, perhaps unjustly, is put in 
polls. But as we stand on the verge of 
war in the Middle East, hopefully com- 
mon sense and conscience will prevail 
over any polls. In my ad hoc de facto 
coffee shop and court house polling, 
conservative Hoosiers overwhelmingly 
reject any need to go to war in the 
Middle East at this time. My congres- 
sional mail has been running 10 to 1 
against any offensive launch. 

Yet national polls show a slim major- 
ity of American people willing to back 
an offensive war. However, support 
falls to just 44 percent with 1,000 cas- 
ualties and to 35 percent with 10,000 
casualties. 

Although some highly placed con- 
gressional leaders think we will be in 
and out of this like a Grenada holiday, 
the odds are that our casualties will be 
in the tens of thousands, 

As Admiral Crowe has said, ‘‘What is 
the rush?" The sanctions are working. 
Are the problems of jobs, productivity, 
health care, deficit reduction, the envi- 
ronment, and a truly peaceful new 
world order not more important than 
jumping the gun in the sands of the 
Middle East? 


ENCOURAGE SURVIVAL OF SMALL 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


(Mr. DUNCAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all concerned about the failure of the 
Bank of New England and the shaky 
condition of our Nation's banks and 
savings and loan associations. How- 
ever, it seems to me that we are at- 
tempting to solve this problem in ex- 
actly the wrong way. 

It appears that the prevailing senti- 
ment of the regulators is to merge the 
weak institutions into the larger and 
larger organizations. What we really 
need is а large number of small, con- 
servatively run institutions. We would 
be better off with several thousand 
small banks, or several hundred small 
banks at least, rather than a few big 
ones. If one big institution fails us in 
New England, that is à major catas- 
trophe for the taxpayers, where it 
would not be as great a problem if the 
institution were small. 

Highly regulated industries, those in 
which there is much governmental in- 
terference, always end up with a very 
small number of very large companies 
controlling the market. On the other 
hand, when the free market is allowed 
to operate, the little man has a chance. 
This can be seen in the trucking indus- 
try, where there was a major deregula- 
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tion several years ago. Now there are 
thousands of small independent truck- 
ing companies, and there will be, until 
the regulators and the bureaucrats 
take over and run the small companies 
out. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope we will not let 
the same thing happen with the banks 
and savings and loans, and not let the 
regulators run the small financial in- 
stitutions out of existence in this coun- 
try. 


—— 


PATIENCE IN PURSUIT OF WORLD 
PEACE 


(Mr. GIBBONS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ear- 
nestly hope and pray that the negotia- 
tions that are now going on in Geneva 
will be successful. This world does not 
need another war. We need a peaceful 
solution. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to support the 
President of the United States in that 
effort. But I will not vote for a blank 
check as а declaration of war, as was 
done here in 1964 in the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution. It would be a mistake for 
the Congress to vote that kind of reso- 
lution through here again. All of us 
know the sad history of what happened 
there. 

But it is important for us at this 
time to remain firm іп our convictions, 
that we will resist aggression. It is im- 
portant that we remain firm in our en- 
forcement of the embargo that we 
have. I think with that firmness and 
that patience, we can successfully con- 
clude this very strenuous session that 
we are now going through. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 
MUST SUPPORT GULF EFFORT 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the reasons support is eroding for 
our Persian Gulf policy in the country 
is allied contributions. Our constitu- 
ents are not pleased with what our al- 
lies are doing in this effort. 

Japan's trivial contribution of half of 
а billion dollars is just а fraction of the 
amount Sony paid for Columbia 
Records. Germany’s contribution prob- 
ably is comparable to the payroll of the 
Oakland Athletics. 

What about our French colleagues? 
At the time that the Secretary of State 
is trying to negotiate an agreement, 
the last chance for peace, France 
launches its own peace initiative that 
will hardly help Secretary Baker’s ef- 
forts. Who knows what this peace 
agreement is? Where was the consulta- 
tion? 
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Mr. Speaker, Saudi Arabia, our 
friend, is placing restrictions on Amer- 
ican troops on religious practices and 
other potentially eroding moral incen- 
tives. 

Mr. Speaker, we have to make sure 
that this is not an American war, but 
that this involves the Western World. 
We have to protect Western interests. 
What we are having now with attitudes 
by the French, the Germans, the Japa- 
nese, and others, is that it is strictly 
an American war, and they want us to 
do the dirty work. 


ALL PEACEFUL MEANS OF 
ACHIEVING U.S. OBJECTIVES 
MUST BE UNDERTAKEN 


(Mr. MARKEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
Secretary of State Baker and Iraqi 
Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz are meet- 
ing in Geneva. The whole world is 
watching to see whether this meeting 
brings about a peaceful solution to the 
gulf crisis. 

But if it does not, the Congress of the 
United States will have to consider 
whether or not to authorize the use of 
military force to drive Iraq from Ku- 
wait. 

In 1965, President Johnson asked 
Congress to adopt the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution, giving him a blank check to 
send combat troops to fight in Viet- 
nam. Today, President Bush is asking 
Congress to pass a Gulf of Persia" res- 
olution giving him a blank check to 
plunge America into а war with Iraq. 

The President has said that anything 
less than approval of a blank check au- 
thorizing all means necessary" to 
drive Saddam from Kuwait would en- 
courage Iraqi intransigence and detract 
from the international coalition 
arrayed against Iraq. 

I disagree. Before Congress author- 
izes the President to send young Amer- 
ican men and women to fight and die, 
we must know that all peaceful means 
of achieving U.S. objectives have 
failed. Why should we go to war, when 
continued application of economic 
sanctions may be able to drive Iraq 
from Kuwait without firing a shot? 

The Bush administration should give 
economic sanctions more time to work 
and assure there is true burden shar- 
ing, not phoney burden shirking on the 
part of our coalition partners. The ad- 
ministration must forge a national en- 
ergy independence strategy that elimi- 
nates our overdependence on foreign oil 
and a principled nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion policy that keeps countries such 
as Iraq from obtaining access to the 
bomb. 

That is what America needs to do. In- 
stead of passing blank checks for war, 
we must devote our full energies to 
putting together a strategy for peace 
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so that young American men and 
women will not be asked unnecessarily 
to give the last full measure of their 
devotion" on the battlefield. 
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UNITED STATES SHOULD NOT GO 
TO WAR WITH IRAQ 


(Mr. DEFAZIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been told that the President, Secretary 
of State Baker, have decided to go an 
extra mile in the attempt to resolve 
this disagreement peaceably. They are 
not going the extra mile, they are 
going the first mile in diplomacy. 

This is the first attempt at diplo- 
macy before the rush to war of this ad- 
ministration. We are going to be asked 
to support the President with an open- 
ended authorization to pursue a war. If 
we are going to do that, then let us just 
have an honest vote up or down on à 
declaration of war here on the floor of 
the House. 

Why the rush to war? Mr. Webster, 
the head of the CIA, said sanctions are 
working. Is it because the President 
and his staff are so embarrassed that 
they opposed economic sanctions 
against Iraq 10 days before the inva- 
Sion? Is it because Ambassador Gilles- 
pie 3 days before the invasion left open 
the door to invasion and mollified, at- 
tempted to placate Mr. Hussein? 

There is no long term vision on the 
part of this administration. How are we 
going to achieve long term peace and 
stability in the Persian Gulf? It is not 
through a war against Iraq. 


SUNDRY DEFERRALS OF BUDGET 
AUTHORITY—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 102-24) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) laid before the House the 
following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, without objection, referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
two new deferrals and four revised de- 
ferrals by budget authority now total- 
ing $9,093,864,337. 

The deferrals affect International Se- 
curity Assistance programs, as well as 
programs of the Departments of Agri- 
culture, State and Transportation. 

Тһе details of these deferrals are con- 
tained in the attached report. 

GEORGE BUSH. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, January 9, 1991. 
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A LESSON FROM HISTORY ABOUT 
SADDAM HUSSEIN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under а 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
Метал from Pennsylvania [Mr. GEKAS] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, I repeat 
that the duty of the Congress of the 
United States in these perilous times is 
to, within reason, rally around the 
President of the United States and his 
objectives, especially in the field of for- 
eign policy. When we look at the geo- 
political situation that prevails his- 
torically, there is no other choice but 
for the United States to lead in the re- 
pulsion of the aggression that has been 
instituted by Iraq against its neighbor. 

It is important that the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD contain allusions to 
history as we begin the debate on the 
Persian Gulf, Why are there во many of 
us who feel the pressure of history and 
вау that we must resist this aggression 
now before it becomes worse? Is there 
any precedent for being able to say 
that it could become worse? 

Irefer to the 1930's. As а newsboy I 
remember the headlines in 1938. I was 
in downtown Harrisburg, and the head- 
line read, Sudetenland Taken Over by 
Hitler," or some words to that effect. 

What had happened was in March 1938 
Adolf Hitler, the dictator of Germany— 
recall we are talking about a dictator 
today in Saddam Hussein, autocratic, 
self-appointed dictator—back in 1938 
Adolf Hitler, а self-appointed dictator 
of that regime, took over the 
Sudetenland on the pretext, and here is 
where history comes into play, on the 
pretext that the Sudetenland residents, 
largely German, pleaded with him to be 
reunited with the motherland, so to 
speak, with Germany. So on the basis 
of some ethnic connection with the 
Sudetenland, Hitler marched in and 
took over that portion of Czecho- 
8lovakia. 

In 1990 what happened is Iraq 
marches into Kuwait on some pretext 
that this was an ethnic connection that 
always existed historically, and that 
he, Saddam Hussein, had the right to 
incorporate Kuwait as the 19th prov- 
ince of Iraq. 

What that similarity does is warn us 
of what is happening. 

What happened then? In the summer 
of 1938 intense negotiations were going 
on. The entire world was worried about 
this naked aggression on the part of 
Adolf Hitler. What did they do about 
it? They met with him in France, Eng- 
land did, and in September 1938 as the 
Prime Minister of England returned 
home, in front of 10 Downing Street in 
London he pronounced peace in our 
time because he and the French For- 
eign Minister had granted to Hitler his 
request that he keep the Sudetenland. 
That is all he wanted, just a little bit 
of Czechoslovakia, no other aggression 
was in the books, and they could go 
home and recognize that no more ag- 
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gression would be perpetrated by Adolf 
Hitler. 

It was not very long when he 
marched into Czechoslovakia. 
Anschluss took place with Austria, and 
then in September 1939 the world 
knows what happened, naked aggres- 
sion, blitzkrieg into Poland, and then 
belatedly the Western allies, England 
and France, declared war on Germany 
when it was almost too late. It was too 
little and it was almost too late. And if 
it were not for the United States of 
America in standing by the side of 
Western civilization and of democracy, 
World War II could not have been won. 
Тһе aggressor, Adolf Hitler, could not 
have been put down. 

Those parallels are very important. 
Here we have Saddam Hussein with a 
stranglehold, potential stranglehold on 
the Middle East affecting our economy, 
the entire civilized world, and if this 
aggression prevails on Kuwait he can 
further his efforts to strangle the life- 
lines of Western civilization. 
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He must be stopped now before the 
Sudetenland of 1938 is repeated in the 
Kuwait of 1990, and the too little, too 
late efforts of the Allies during the 1939 
cycle must not be repeated in 1991. 

That is why we must support the 
President of the United States in every 
effort from embargo to diplomatic and 
political efforts, settlement, Arab 
League, League of Nations, United Na- 
tions, and I am sorry, the League of 
Nations failed to do its job before; the 
United Nations, whatever is required, 
but the President must be given the 
vote of confidence by the Congress of 
the United States. 


GROWING THREAT AGAINST 
BALTIC STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under а 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise to join 
with my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in expressing my deep concern 
about the growing threat of Soviet totalitarian- 
ism in the Baltic States of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia. 

In recent days we've seen a steady deterio- 
ration of the situation there with the takeover 
by Soviet troops of the largest printing plant in 
Latvia. Two groups of 10,000 Soviet troops 
also were recently dispatched to Lithuania and 
Latvia to round up young men for service in 
the Soviet military. A total of nearly 100,000 
Soviet troops are now based in the region. 

Such displays of imperial arrogance have 
shown me that the Soviet leadership is deter- 
mined to turn back the recent moves these 
countries have made toward independence. 

| fear these moves foreshadow a still tough- 
er crackdown against the citizens of these Bal- 
їс nations who have sought nothing more 
than the right to determine their own future. 
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To address this threat to the sovereign peo- 
ples of the Baltic Republics, | and several of 
my colleagues have signed a letter urging 
President George Bush to make the cause of 
Baltic independence a cornerstone of United 
States-Soviet foreign policy. 

We must send a clear message to Mikhail 
Gorbachev that he is jeopardizing United 
States-Soviet ties by refusing to respect the 
rights of the Baltic peoples to self-determina- 
tion. 


LESSONS TO BE LEARNED FROM 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
week when the House convened for the 
first time, that is, the Congress con- 
vened for the first time and organized, 
we were under the impression that we 
would adjourn until January 23. Then 
it was announced late in the day that 
there would be pro forma meetings on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
until January 23. Then this Monday, 
while at home, we found out that the 
intention was to have a unanimous- 
consent request day before yesterday 
in order to have a Thursday session and 
a Friday vote on some type of resolu- 
tion with respect to the intervention in 
the Middle East. 

The record will show that I have spo- 
ken out since we came back after 
Labor Day in the last Congress. I have 
introduced a resolution pursuant the 
1973 War Powers Limitation Act in 
which I wanted to have a hearing by 
the proper committee in order that the 
Congress would respect the integrity of 
its own laws and would, in view of the 
fact that the clear and limpid intention 
of the 1973 War Powers Limitation Act 
was the exact case now unfolding be- 
fore us since August 3 and, like no 
other Presidential excursion and ad- 
venture, this was precisely what those 
of us who cosponsored and helped co- 
author the 1973 act had in mind effec- 
tive in 1974. The President vetoed it, 
and we overrode his veto. 

When it was announced that the pur- 
pose of this Friday's vote was intended 
to do something that, in effect, would 
amount to not calling the President to 
account for violating the very laws 
that the Congress has passed or at least 
be summoned to the Congress, rather 
than having the leaders of the Congress 
abjectly trail over to the White House 
to get their marching orders, totally 
abdicating the constitutional premise 
in which this body, the Congress, as set 
forth in article I of the Constitution 
was clearly intended to act and 
charged with the responsibility to act 
and in behalf of the national interest 
and in behalf of the basic American 
constitutional premise of the separa- 
tion of powers, the coequality, the 
independence and that separation. 
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So I am totally dismayed, because I 
might say by way of explanation, and 
even though I have placed these docu- 
ments in the RECORDS since September 
and October, I will not seek to replace 
them and reprint them and entail that 
cost at this time, but I will just refer 
to the fact that as soon as the Presi- 
dent announced precipitously and with 
apparently no consultation whatsoever 
with the Congress, after his visit over 
the weekend upon the adjournment of 
the Congress in August, his announced 
intention to send Armed Forces of the 
United States to Saudi Arabia, I wrote 
a letter to the Speaker. That is all I 
could do as one individual Member of 
the House. I urged him to meet with 
the majority leader of the Senate and 
call back the Congress in order to ob- 
tain consultation, obtain an expla- 
nation from the President. I feared, 
and let me say that up to now, I have 
had confirmation, not rebuttal, of that 
fear, that this would simply be a reen- 
actment or an attempted reenactment 
of our invasion of Panama in December 
1989, and it has turned out to be. 

Why do I say that? Because there is 
no thought whatsoever given to the na- 
ture and the after effect of the con- 
sequences of an invasion. 

In Panama, for instance, we are in 
occupation of that country. Our mili- 
tary are governing it. We have over 
10,000 of our military there in occupa- 
tion running the government, and we 
dare not remove those soldiers, because 
I wil assure the Members, my col- 
leagues, not one American life will be 
safe. 

We heard earlier some speakers refer 
to the occurrences in El Salvador, the 
smallest country in Central America. 
After $6 billion and 10 years, we are no 
closer to any kind of what anybody in 
his right mind would call а successful 
conclusion. As a matter of fact, we are 
worse off. We find now that our mili- 
tary now openly are involved in what 
we had been saying was happening 
since 1980, and, mind you, that was the 
first time I spoke out on Latin Amer- 
ica, and it was not President Reagan, it 
was President Carter. I predicted then, 
I said, Lou cannot militarily deter- 
mine the outcome of a purely native 
indigenous civil war." This is not an 
imposed insurrection by external 
forces, either Cuban or Russian. 

I said the same thing about the Nica- 
raguan revolution. 

So comes Panama. Nobody said we 
were in there to put down communism, 
for Noriega was one of our stalwart al- 
lies for a while in attempting to pro- 
mote the so-called Contras, in trying 
to knock out the Sandinista regime. It 
was when he doublecrossed us that we 
then decided that we could not keep 
him on a payroll that was in excess of 
what we pay our own President. 

Let us now look at Panama. We are 
still there. We dare not remove our 
troops. We installed a so-called govern- 
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ment by swearing in Endara at our 
military base. Is that democracy? Is 
that imposing democracy? 

We dare not remove our troops that 
are now in excess of 10,000 in Panama, 
but if you read the newspaper stories in 
December and the month following, 
you saw pictures of our troops return- 
ing mission accomplished.“ 
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We have imposed democracy. Our 
troops are out. However, that has not 
been true. Our troops never have been 
removed, and they better not be. There 
will not be one American life safe, I 
will tell Members that now. 

Now, is that success? What about 
Noriega, Gen. Manuel Antonio 
Noriega? Is he а prisoner of war? If so, 
what war? If he is, then we ought to be 
obeying the Geneva Convention. We are 
not. Is he then a prisoner for the pur- 
poses of trial in our domestic court? If 
во, we are in gross violation of the 
basic international laws of sovereignty. 
Like it or not, he was а head of what 
we said was a sovereign nation. 

Honduras, we are in occupation of 
Honduras, stil. However, let us go 
back to these basic things. What is the 
purpose of our intervention? Once that 
purpose becomes military, what is the 
mission of our military? What is the 
mission of the military? There was a 
time in 1987 when plans were elabo- 
rately drawn up for the invasion of 
Nicaragua. Fortunately, our profes- 
sional military, to their everlasting 
glory, were able to prevail and say, 
“Неу, this is what it will take, and we 
have our limitations as а military. We 
can achieve our military goals if we 
spell out the mission, but this is what 
it is going to take.” 

Now, what do we do afterwards? Who 
is going to govern Nicaragua? Unless 
our troops are there to impose that 
government as we have in Panama? 
Fortune prevailed. In this case today, 
unfortunately, the administration has 
a political general, as a Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and that is 
bad. Throughout our history, in which 
the basic understanding is that we 
have а people's army. We were not 
going to have standing armies like the 
kings of Europe were accustomed to. 
We also were not going to have king- 
made wars. This is à reason why this 
provision was a most debated provi- 
sion. If Members look at the annals and 
the record of the proceedings of the 
Constitutional Convention, the most 
feared power was to give any man, call 
him chief magistrate, as they first did 
in the Convention, or President, as 
they finally ended up doing, or call him 
king. They did not want to be victim- 
ized any more by king-made wars. So, 
they said only the Congress,“ as а di- 
rect agent and representative of the 
people shall have the power to declare 
war. It has the power to raise armies, 
and money for the purposes therefor. 
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Not the President. However, we live in 
а day and time when the President 
says, "I'm the Commander in Chief of 
the country.“ He is not. He is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, and that is all. This 
is where the Congress comes in, and 
the Congress is just about to, once 
again, cravenly try to have it both 
ways as we have it, and the Congress 
has had it since Korea. 

When President Truman ordered the 
Armed Forces of the United States, 
based on a then conscription service 
draft, he acted contrary to the basic 
peacetime draft triggered by the dec- 
laration in December 1941, and forced 
unwiling Americans to serve outside 
of the continental United States with- 
out а declaration of war or “ехргеввіу 
provided by the Congress.“ 

There were the phrases that had to be 
placed in the first peactime draft law 
in 1940, and redefined in 1941, but we 
had Congresses then that did not have 
the key, so those Members said, “АП 
right, we will have for the first time а 
peacetime draft." Some are called, 
some are not called. Those that are 
called, we wil have a Sailor and Sol- 
dier’s Relief Act so that after their 
service they will have their job to come 
back to. If they are paying on а home, 
they shall not pay more than 6 percent. 
That is still the law. Let me assure 
Members, all of the financial entities 
are trying ways to get out of it. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Housing, that is exactly the appeal I 
have had from fellow Members just 
south of Washington, DC, in the State 
of Virginia, in areas where we have a 
concentration of military, or heavy 
concentration of those that have just 
been called in as reservists, because 
mortgage companies—both primary ав 
well as secondary—are trying to get 
around it. However, those men who 
wrote that law were looking out for the 
people. Therefore, they sunset it. It 
would last only 1 year. Therefore, in 
the summer of 1941, when it was about 
to expire, they finally passed it by one 
vote, and only after a southern Member 
appended this phraseology. 

Notwithstanding any of the herein- 
after above, no person subject to the 
terms of this act shall be compelled to 
serve against his will outside of the 
continental United States, except in a 
declaration of war, or expressly pro- 
vided so by the Congress. Then it 
passed by one vote. Then a few months 
later, we had Pearl Harbor. Then we 
had a declaration of war the day after. 
However, everyone forgot about that 
when we were supposed to have won 
World War II. My whole thesis since I 
have come to the Congress in 1961 is 
that World War II has not ended. There 
was no peace treaty. Even now, we 
have over 325,000 military in Germany 
alone. Even now. Тһе sequela war in 
Korea, that has not ended. Why? We 
have over 45,000 military in South 
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Korea, and if we add the 40,000 civilians 
with them, we have over 80,000 Ameri- 
cans in South Korea, even after we 
have had not one, but four violent dem- 
onstrations against our military pres- 
ence in South Korea. What is the mili- 
tary mission of our military in South 
Korea? What is the military mission of 
our over 300,000 in Germany? Can we 
not see where we are headed, col- 
leagues, when we talk about war? 

Without the Congress even having 
had а chance or willing to, but wait 
until the President has preempted and 
co-opted anything. What are we going 
to do Friday? Say, “Оһ, yes, Mr. Ргеві- 
dent, we are in favor of the U.N. resolu- 
tion"? Here is à President that advo- 
cated the United States getting out of 
the United Nations, just a few years 
ago. АП of a sudden he is saying, “Неу, 
all I want you to do is just say 'Ap- 
prove the U.N.'; that is, if Saddam Hus- 
sein does not get out of Kuwait by the 
15th, then it will be all right for us to 
use force"? 

Again, what is the military mission 
of our now close to 450,000 military in 
Saudi Arabia? What is their mission? Is 
it to go in and roll back Iraq from Ku- 
wait? And then what? Leave Saddam 
and his warmaking capability intact? 
Well, then you have other 
imponderables, you have other coun- 
tries like Israel, that might have a 
word or two about that. 
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You know, after all, just about 3 
weeks ago Israel blew up a missile. It 
did not bother to advise the United 
States. What was the meaning of that? 

Well, anybody who knows the subject 
matter of the Middle East will tell you 
what the meaning was. 

So what do we have at this moment? 
Let us put aside the question of what is 
the military mission. In effect, what 
we have done, Mr. President, is that 
you have exchanged about 200 or 250 ci- 
vilian workers, most of them oil cor- 
poration employees, if not all, so-called 
hostages, for 450,000 of our soldiers as 
hostages. They are now hostage to the 
dictates, the caprice, the whims of 
other rulers and other nations. 

Mr. President, by getting personal 
and even Colin Powell making speeches 
in September and October against Sad- 
dam Hussein, since when have we had а 
Joint Chief getting into the political 
arena like that? 

But above all, Mr. President, why do 
you want to reduce yourself to name 
calling with a guy like Saddam Hussein 
to the same level? I do not understand. 

But what have we done? We have got 
450,000, close to that by now. That is 
like if you have the city of Seattle and 
moved it into the middle of the desert. 
That is what we have done. 

The ecological impact will be abso- 
lutely catastrophic in that area, the 
most sensitive ecologically speaking. 
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In the meanwhile, one of my col- 
leagues, а very distinguished Member, 
honored, mentioned, “Оһ, please don't 
make this an American war." It is. You 
are not going to have a Russian soldier 
Shooting an Arab Muslim. You are not 
going to have a German soldiers in 
there shooting at an Arab Muslim. It 
will be an American soldier, and when 
we do, this notion that it is going to be 
a limited war 6 days а week, and I was 
horrified when I heard my distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee say last night on TV 
that he feels sure the casualties would 
not exceed several thousands, which 
was acceptable. Acceptable to whom? 
Nothing is acceptable when you have 
an unnecessary war. 

If ever the history books will record, 
as surely as I am speaking, that this 
was the most of unnecessary wars, this 
will be one, if it reaches that point. 

Frankly, you have got to be realistic. 
Where else are we headed? 

So the issue is not going to be, Mr. 
President, hey, you come over here and 
consult. The issue is going to be, are 
you loyal to the President or are you 
not loyal to the President? And of 
course, the options are gone. Why? Be- 
cause you now have 450,000 of our sol- 
diers in those sands. What are you 
going to do, deny them money, deny 
them arms? 

Тһе Congress wants to have it both 
ways. It wants to sit back, as they have 
done since August, and say, Well, let's 
see how it works out and then if it 
doesn't work out, we jump on the 
President." 

Well, let me tell you something, my 
colleagues, You could do that in the fif- 
ties. You could do that in the sixties 
and you could do that even with the 
little excursions of Mr. Reagan in 
which we lost two aviators going out to 
try to kill Qadhafi, and let me point 
out to you that Qadhafi is still alive 
and in power, and in fact, has made 
more treaties than he ever had before 
with the surrounding Arabic, Islamic 
world. 

Let me tell you by way of conclusion, 
if hostilities break out, you will not 
confine them. 

It is like a revolution. Once it starts, 
there is nobody can tell you how many 
are going to get killed or where it is 
going to end up. 

So what is the military mission? You 
are going in, roll back Iraq, for what, 
Kuwait? That will arouse the Muslim 
world to a unity they have never had, 
and particularly the Arab Muslims and 
the Islamic world, the entire Islamic 
world. It will not be confined to the 
Middle East. It will be worldwide. 

Pakistan has the bomb. Let me as- 
sure you, it will be more likely than 
not they will let them have it in the 
Middle East. 

Second, is the military mission then 
not only to roll back from Kuwait, but 
go in and destroy Saddam Hussein and 
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his war power machinery? What about 
after? 

What wil that do to the Arabic Is- 
lamic fundamentalist movement, in- 
cluding Iran? 

We have already had à clear dem- 
onstration. We had the two countries 
that had been locked in the most mur- 
derous, the most bloody war in the 20th 
century, Iraq and Iran. Iraq ended up 
victorious. We helped them and others. 
They ended up with over 5,500 tanks. 
They ended up with what started out as 
2 and now 35 crack brigades, called the 
Republican Brigades, crack. They 
fought in that desert. They died in that 
desert. They know it. And they have à 
million-man army, a million. When 
they started out in the war against 
Iran, it wasn't even a fifth. Iran had to 
plea for armistice; but after the inva- 
sion of Kuwait, Saddam Hussein had 
the agility on the basis of the Islamic 
brotherhood to bring in the Islamic 
leaders in Iran and proclaim a sort of 
fellowship. That ought to signify some- 
thing to our geopoliticians; but instead 
of this, and I will conclude, let me tell 
you what you are facing. 

Did we go in to protect oil, as it was 
first said on August 3? If so, once hos- 
tilities break out, let me tell you what 
we are going to face. We are going to 
face $80 а barrel oil; but more impor- 
tantly, our geopoliticians somehow or 
other, talking about backed-up poli- 
cies, and if they have trouble with the 
Saudi kings, are prepared to talk about 
deposing and installing a more demo- 
cratic government. Тһе Saudi kings 
are informed of that, so being true born 
as they are of that great tribe of Arabs 
known as Bedouins, have mined the oil 
piplelines. They are all dynamited. 
Their production is very simple. If we 
go, the oil lines go with us. 

So many friends, what is it that we 
want our military to do? What is their 
military mission, Mr. President? 

Have we not learned anything in our 
past ventures from Korea, to Vietnam, 
to Central America, once we summoned 
the military? 

I spoke for 14 months after President 
Reagan detailed the marines to Beirut 
and I asked that simple question. What 
is their military mission? 

Finally, at а press conference he said 
they are there as peacekeepers and to 
shore up the Gemayel regime. I then 
took the floor, and anybody who wants 
to and is interested in looking at the 
record instead of what I am saying 
now, and I said if that is the case, they 
cannot be peacekeepers because the 
Gemayel regime is one of four factions 
bitterly fighting. You cannot come in 
on the side of one and be a peace- 
keeper. 

Second, they are militarily exposed. 
They are in à saucer bowl bottom with 
the rim full of hostile forces. 
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Well, the rest is history. But who is 
thinking of the 241 marines who died in 
that excursion? What was the military 
purpose? 

The marines are not, the soldiers are 
not politicians; they are not diplomats, 
they are warriors, and always it has 
been true since—and these are the 
words I used on October 28, the last day 
of the session, at 3 a.m. in the morning, 
when I said: ''If the trumpet giveth an 
uncertain sound, who then shall be pre- 
pared to do battle?" 


HOUSE COMMISSION ON 
CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MORAN). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. WOLF] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a resolution to establish a 
House Commission on Congressional 
Reform. The Commission would be 
made up of 12 former Members of the 
House of Representatives appointed by 
the Speaker and the minority leader, 
and would be charged with developing, 
over a 6-month period, recommenda- 
tions that would enhance the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the House, and im- 
prove its capacity for lawmaking, over- 
sight, and representation. 

The time has come to take a good 
look at the House of Representatives. 
The American public has a deep and 
growing dissatisfaction with this body. 
While there has historically been no 
shortage of critics of Congress, recent 
public opinion polls suggests that Con- 
gress’ approval rating has dropped to a 
low point in recent memory. The calls 
for term limitations for incumbents re- 
flect this dissatisfaction, but I believe 
they address the symptoms and not the 
underlying ills of this body. It is time 
to reexamine the operations of the 
House, and close the public confidence 
gap. 

At the same time when the Congress 
is being looked to as a pattern by 
emerging democracies in Eastern Eu- 
rope and around the world, the Amer- 
ican people are finding serious fault 
with the body. Recent public opinion 
polls have found an approval rating of 
only 24 percent. There is concern that 
Congress is unable to address the press- 
ing problems of the day in a respon- 
sible manner. There is concern that the 
view of the American people are not 
adequately represented in the legisla- 
tive process. An increasing number of 
our constituents perceive Congress as 
irrelevant. And since we are a demo- 
cratic body entrusted to represent our 
constituents and guide this Nation 
through the perils of the modern world, 
this is a serious indictment. 

The resolution that I offer today is 
not meant to add to the criticism of 
Congress. Instead, it is directed at the 
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opposite result. I have great respect for 
the qualifications and commitment, 
the dedication and sense of duty, of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. I have been privileged to serve 
with men and women who have made 
great contributions to this Nation, 
both individually and collectively. 
Many of the depictions of the House in 
the media disregard the positive as- 
pects of Congress. But this body can 
work better. I believe that we can all 
agree on that. 

The time has come for a comprehen- 
sive reexamination of the structural 
and institutional aspects of the House. 
It is not just our prerogative to make 
the House more responsive to the peo- 
ple, it is our obligation. By enhancing 
the operations and effectiveness of the 
House, I believe that we can strengthen 
public confidence in the institution. 

Why should we look to an outside 
commission for recommendations on 
enhancing the performance of the 
House of Representatives? One reason 
is common to all institutions—it is dif- 
ficult for sitting members of an insti- 
tution to offer an objective and impar- 
tial review of its own operations. A sec- 
ond reason is the demands of Members’ 
schedules, which are substantial. Rep- 
resentatives today simply cannot de- 
vote full time to one issue. A subject as 
complex as improving the legislative 
process requires the thorough and 
thoughtful study and reflection that 
only those with experience and time 
can bring to the task. 

Congress does and should devote the 
bulk of its energy to addressing the 
pressing substantive matters—such as 
the events in the Persian Gulf today— 
while a commission could focus exclu- 
sively on improving the institution of 
the House of Representatives itself. To 
be sure, many legislative interests are 
involved when Congress addresses var- 
ious reforms. A commission made up of 
a select group of former Members, who 
do not have a personal stake in the 
outcome of reform, can develop fair 
and objective recommendations for 
change. 

The Commission could, for instance, 
take a fresh look at the area of cam- 
paign financing reform, a topic that 
has seemed intractable in recent years. 
Developing a reasonable solution to 
campaign financing would be enough in 
itself to justify the Commission. And 
the Commission would not postpone, 
but instead would supplement the ef- 
forts of House committees with juris- 
diction over this and other areas. The 
resolution specifically provides that 
the Commission’s recommendations 
are to be referred to the appropriate 
House committees for consideration. 

The crux of the House Commission on 
Congressional Reform, its essential ele- 
ment, is that it is comprised of former 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. Commission members would 
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through service in this body—they 
would understand the imperatives of 
the election process, the operations of 
committees, procedures on the floor, 
legislative time pressures, and the 
many other facets of the job of U.S. 
Representative. Some Commission 
members would likely have experi- 
enced the successes and failure of past 
efforts to enhance the operations of the 
House, and could bring this to bear on 
today’s Congress. 

Several former Members, men and 
women who had distinguished careers 
in the House and who have a wealth of 
knowledge about this institution, come 
immediately to mind. House alumni 
such as Richard Bolling and Barber 
Conable, Tip O’Neill and Mel Laird, 
Robert Giaimo and John Rhodes, 
Willaim Brodhead and Ed Bethune are 
among the many potential Commission 
members. Some members could even be 
drawn from those who have just re- 
cently left the House, such as Lindy 
Boggs or Bill Frenzel. Of course, it 
would be up to the Speaker and the mi- 
nority leader to appoint Commission 
members, but the Commission could 
represent a cross-section of the geo- 
graphic and political spectrum—north 
to south, east to west, liberal to con- 
servative. 

The common denominator would be 
that these former Members would un- 
derstand the day-to-day reality of 
House membership, would care deeply 
about the integrity of the institution, 
and would recognize that there are fun- 
damental problems that need to be ad- 
dressed. 

The House Commission on Congres- 
sional Reform would conduct a careful 
and thorough review of the operations 
of the House, and function in a non- 
partisan manner. Public dissatisfaction 
with Congress makes it clear that im- 
proving the way Congress works would 
advance the interests of both parties. 
Increased partisanship in the House 
will only cause a further decline in the 
American people’s confidence in their 
elected leaders. 

During the great debates preceding 
the Civil War, Abraham Lincoln said of 
the union, ‘‘a house divided against it- 
self cannot stand." In the months 
ahead, if partisanship is allowed to di- 
vide this body and stifle the changes 
that are needed to make Congress more 
responsive to the American people, 
that division will imperil this House. 
The Commission, as an independent 
and nonpartisan group, could avoid the 
partisan wrangling that can delay 
needed changes. 

Critics of some past efforts to exam- 
ine the operations of Congress saw re- 
form efforts as a misplaced search for 
structural solutions to what were at 
their core political problems. The 
House Commission on Congressional 
Reform would avoid this because it 
would be composed of former Members 
of the House who would bring with 
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them а breadth and depth of historical 
understanding, practical experience, 
and institutional perspective. They 
would be aware of past efforts and 
would develop recommendations capa- 
ble of mobilizing consensus and provid- 
ing incentives for current Members to 
implement them. 

The time has come for an independ- 
ent review of the House of Representa- 
tives, and I hope that you will join me 
in support of the House Commission on 
Congressional Reform. 

I ask unanimous consent to submit 
for the RECORD several articles that 
suggest the need for a House Commis- 
sion on Congressional Reform. 

Н. RES. — 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

"House Commission on Congressional Re- 
form Act." 
SEC. 2. PURPOSE 

PURPOSE.—The purpose of this Act is to ad- 
dress the need for a historical and institu- 
tional perspective on ways to improve the 
operation of the House of Representatives, to 
increase its responsiveness and efficiency, 
and to build its capacity for lawmaking, 
oversight, and representation. 

SEC. 3. ESTABLISHMENT. 

There is established а commission to be 
known as the House Commission on Congres- 
sional Reform (in this resolution referred to 
as the Commission“). 

SEC. 4. DUTIES. 

The Commission shall develop comprehen- 

sive and impartial recommendations for the 


House of  Representaives that would 
improve— 

(1) institutional integrity, 

(2) accountability to the public, 

(3) efficiency, 


(4) effectiveness, and 

(5) any other aspects that would serve to 
increase public confidence in the House of 
Representatives. 

SEC. 5. MEMBERSHIP 

(а) IN GENERAL.—The Commission shall be 
composed of 12 members. 

(b) APPOINTMENT.—6 members of the Com- 
mission shall be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and 6 members 
Shall be appointed by the Minority Leader of 
the House of Representatives. 

(2) REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERS.—An indi- 
vidual appointed under subsection (b) shall 
have served in the House of Representatives, 
&nd shall not be a Member of the 102d Con- 


(d) VACANCIES.—A vacancy in the Commis- 
sion shall be filled in the manner in which 
the original appointment was made. 

(e) QUORUM.—8 members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 

(4) CHAIRPERSON; VICE CHAIRPERSON.—The 
Chairperson and Vice Chairperson shall be 
designated by the Speaker and the Minority 
Leader of the House of Representatives at 
the time of appointment. 

(g) COMPENSATION.— 

(1) MEMBERS.—Except as provided in para- 
graph (2), members of the Commission shall 
each be paid at a rate equal to the rate of 
pay for level III of the Executive Schedule 
for each day (including travel time) during 
which they are engaged in the performance 
of duties vested in the Commission. 

(2) EXCEPTION.—Members of the Commis- 
sion who are full-time officers or employees 
of the United States shall receive no addi- 
tional pay or compensation, except for nec- 
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essary travel expenses, by reason of their 
service on the Commission. 

(h) EXPENSES.—Subject to the adoption of 
expense resolutions as required by clause 5 of 
rule XI of the Rules of the House, the Com- 
mission may incur expenses in connection 
with its functions under this resolution. 

БЕС. 6. DIRECTOR AND STAFF OF COMMISSION; 
EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS. 

(a) DIRECTOR.—The Commission shall, 
without regard to section 5311(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, have а Director ap- 
pointed by the Commission and paid at the 
rate of basic pay for level III of the Execu- 
tive Schedule. 

(b) APPOINTMENT AND PAY OF STAFF.—The 
Commission may appoint personnel as it 
considers appropriate without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 
erning appointments to the competitive 
service. The staff of the Commission shall be 
paid in accordance with the provisions of 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of 
title 5, United States Code, related to classi- 
fication and General Schedule pay rates. 

(c) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Com- 
mission may procure temporary and inter- 
mittent services under section 3109(b) of title 
5, United States Code. 

(d) STAFF OF GENERAL SUPPORT OFFICES OF 
CONGRESS.—Upon request of the Commission, 
the head of any general support office of the 
Congress of the United States is authorized 
to detail, on a reimbursable basis, any of the 
personnel of that office to the Commission to 
assist the Commission іп carrying out its du- 
ties under this resolution. 

SEC. 7. POWERS OF COMMISSION. 

(a) HEARINGS.—The Commission may, for 
the purpose of this resolution, sit and act at 
the times and places, take testimony, and re- 
ceive evidence, as the Commission considers 
appropriate. 

(b) INFORMATION.—The Commission may 
secure directly from any Committee, Sub- 
committee, or support office of the House of 
Representatives information necessary to 
enable it to carry out this Act. 

(с) MAILs.—The Commission may use the 
United States mails in the same manner and 
under the same conditions as departments 
and agencies of the United States. 

(4) SUPPORT SERVICES.—The Administrator 
of General Services shall provide to the Com- 
mission, on a reimbursable basis, adminis- 
trative support services as the Commission 
may request. 

БЕС. 8. REPORTS. 

(а) REPORTING REQUIREMENT.—The Com- 
mission shall transmit to the Speaker and 
Minority Leader of the House of Representa- 
tives its recommendations not later than 6 
months after the date of passage of this reso- 
lution, and the Speaker shall refer these rec- 
ommendations to the Committees of the 
House of Representatives with jurisdiction 
over the matters covered for appropriate ac- 
tion. The report shall contain а detailed 
statement of the findings and conclusions of 
the Commission, together with specific rec- 
ommendations and implementing language 
for the legislative or administrative action 
it considers appropriate. 

SEC. 9. TERMINATION. 

Тһе Commission shall cease to exist 90 
days after submitting its report pursuant to 
section 8. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 6, 1991] 
How То FIX CONGRESS—ADVICE FROM THE 
ALUMNI 
(By David S. Broder) 

The alumni are worried that dear old Alma 
Mater is getting а bad name. It's the Con- 
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gress of the United States we're talking 
&bout, not Old Siwash or Winsockie or Eu- 
phoria State. Interviews with more than а 
score of former representatives and senators, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, show а 
bad case of anxiety about the “гер” that 
Congress has these days. 

A Republican, former representative Wil- 
liam H. Hudnut III, now mayor of Indianap- 
olis, said the public has the impression that 
Congress “1з а rudderless ship, that its mem- 
bers are squabbling all the time, and that 
they are afraid to bite any bullets or make 
any hard choices." 

A Democrat, former Illinois representative 
Abner J. Mikva, now а federal circuit court 
judge in Washington, pointed to the decline 
in reelection margins and the passage of 
term-limitation measures last November and 
said of his former colleagues: If they can't 
read that handwriting on the wall, they need 
eyeglasses for sure.“ 

That refrain is voiced all across the politi- 
cal spectrum, from liberals like Adlai E. Ste- 
venson ІП, John С. Culver and Gary Hart to 
conservatives like John J. Rhodes, Melvin R. 
Laird and James T. Broyhill. 

Former Senate Republican leader Howard 
H. Baker Jr., of Tennessee, whose father, 
mother and father-in-law all served in Con- 
gress before him, summed up the general 
sentiment by saying, I've seen Congress's 
reputation go up and down for many, many 
years. But I’ve never seen it lower than it is 
now. I think there will be a massive wave of 
anti-incumbent sentiment unless the prob- 
lem is addressed.“ 

The definition of “Че problem" varies 
from person to person. And when the old 
grads are asked what practical steps Con- 
gress could take to improve its standing 
with the public, they offer a variety of sug- 
gestions. But in this unscientific sampling of 
notable alumni, the single action most often 
mentioned is to change the way the cam- 
paigns for Congress are financed. 

"I cannot say how important I think it is," 
said former representative Dick Bolling, who 
believes that financing lies at the heart of 
most of Congress's other problems. Agreeing, 
former senator Thomas Eagleton said, “I 
don’t care what ethics bills you pass, if you 
don’t do anything about campaign-spending 
reform, you haven't done anything at all.“ 

Bolling and Eagleton are both liberal 
Democrats from Missouri. But this is no 
longer just a liberal lament. Former Nevada 
senator Paul Laxalt, the chairman of Ronald 
Reagan's presidential campaigns, said, 
"There's far too much emphasis on money 
and far too much time spent collecting it. 
It's the most corrupting thing I see on the 
congressional scene.” 

Laxalt said, “Тһе problem is so bad we 
ought to start thinking about federal financ- 
ing" of House and Senate campaigns. It was 
anathema to me," as it has been to most 
conservatives, he said, but in my experience 
with the [Reagan] presidential campaigns, it 
worked, and it was like a breath of fresh 
air... . A lot of us who retired [from Con- 
gress] did so because we just didn't have the 
stomach to go out and hustle for money the 
way you have to do now.“ 

Hudnut, also an opponent of public financ- 
ing in his House days, agrees with Laxalt 
now—and also favors caps on campaign 
spending, а provision that congressional Re- 
publicans and President Bush have ada- 
mantly opposed. It's obscene how money is 
driving politics,” Hudnut exclaimed. 

Former House speaker Thomas P. (Tip) 
O'Neill of Massachusetts also is angry about 
former colleagues who pile up a million or 
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more bucks" in campaign 'funds—and then 
dare anyone to challenge them. It's good 
for people to have а challenger, to have to 
come home and explain their records," 
O'Neill said. Otherwise, they get arrogant, 
they go international, they forget the people 
at home.“ 

It's not just the amount of money envelop- 
ing Congress that concerns these alumni; 
many also object to the kind of campaigns 
being waged. The negative campaigning and 
the smears,” exclaimed former senator Abra- 
ham A. Ribicoff (D) of Connecticut. It's по 
wonder they have so little respect for Con- 
gress when people see the candidates for Con- 
gress stooping to these tactics. The attitude 
is simple disgust.“ 

Two prominent Republican alumni— 
former senator Bill Brock of Tennessee and 
former representative Melvin R. Laird of 
Wisconsin—argue that the best way to insu- 
late Congress from special-interest PAC (po- 
litical-action committee) money is to route 
all such campaign funds through the parties. 
Laird argues that most organized giving 
today is “really to buy access’’ to the law- 
makers. Brock, a former national GOP chair- 
man, agrees that following the PACS to con- 


tribute only to the parties would reduce the 


access game—and strengthen party dis- 
cipline. 

Tighter party control is necessary if Con- 
gress is to tackle the tough problems, sev- 
eral alums say. When І was in Congress, we 
had a lot of party discipline," former New 
Hampshire representative Perkins Bass (R) 
sald. There's no discipline I can see today.“ 
Pointing to the rank-and-file House rebellion 
that autumn against the budget argeement 
endoresed by leaders of both parties, Bass 
said, "Congress can't take on the entitle- 
ments or the other tough budget choices, be- 
cause there's no discipline.” 

On the opposite coast, Washington Lt. Gov. 
Joel Pritchard (R), who served for 12 years in 
the House, remarked that “іп Congress 
today, everyone runs for office as a political 
entity of his own. Without a strong party 
connection, there's no conherent philosophy 
for them to connect to; it's everyone for 
himself." 

Others who agree that Congress needs 
more discipline think it has to come from in- 
side the institution. Former House majority 
whip Tony Coelho (D) of California said, 
“The reforms that came in after the 1974 
election spread out the power so much in 
Congress that it's very difficult for the lead- 
ership to lead. It's frustrated efforts at lead- 
ership and actually encouraged them to 
avoid responsibility." 

Brock and Stevenson, Ribicoff and former 
senator James R. Pearson (R) of Kansas were 
partners in Senate reform efforts, several 
years apart. today they still think internal 
changes clarifying lines of responsibility and 
reclaiming the leaders’ and committee 
charimen’s vanished clout would enable Con- 
gress to do its job better. Congress, said Ste- 
venson, “ів suffering from an excess of de- 
mocracy," Brock said. '"They have to restore 
the authority of committee chairmen and 
get some hierarchical structure.” 

Two respected alumni argue that Congress 
might be more respected if its members just 
buckled down and worked harder at their 
jobs. “Моге work by individual senators is 
needed, and less reliance on staff," said 
former Senate majority leader Mike Mans- 
field (D) of Montana. Congress should not 
be taking all of August off each year. And it 
ought to work five days a week to keep the 
legislation from piling up.“ 

Former senator Margaret Chase Smith (R) 
of Maine, who prided herself on not missing 
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а roll-call vote, said. Congress can't do its 
work with the amount of absenteeism there 
is. The public thinks they think about holi- 
days and salaries than they do about passing 
legislation." 

But Howard Baker takes exactly the oppo- 
site view. '"They ought to reduce sessions to 
six months а year, so they have time to 
know what their constituents are thinking. 
Congress is not acting in the role the Con- 
stitution prescribes for it. It is meant to be 
essentially a big national board of directors, 
making broad policy, but increasingly it's 
becoming an elected bureaucracy with its 
fingers into everything." 

However long the sessions or the workdays, 
several alumni say Congress has to organize 
its time better. Slashing staff, cutting the 
number of committees and subcommittees— 
and thereby reducing the schedule conflicts 
for individual members—were suggested by 
many of those interviewed. Former senator 
Charles McC. Mathias (R) of Maryland said, 
"Modern times have imposed a massive 
workload on Congress and it requires dis- 
cipline. Not new rules, but enforcing the 
rules they've got would speed up things enor- 
mously." 

Summarizing suggestions made by several 
others, former senator Daniel J. Evans (R) of 
Washington, who opted out after only one 
term, called for a two-year budget cycle, 
with the first year setting spending prior- 
ities and the second focusing on oversight of 
how the funds are being spent. Evans also fa- 
vored “slashing severely" at the committee 
and staff undergrowth and scheduling signifi- 
cant floor debates for late afternoon and 
early evening hours to increase senatorial 
attendance. “If you had real debate," he 
said, "it would help educate the public on 
these issues, but we have virtually none of 
that now.“ 

It has struck many of the alumni that one 
reason for Congress's bad reputation is that 
so many members bad-mouth Congress in 
their own reelection campaigns. “І think 
members of Congress are basically solid and 
sound," said former senator Robert Stafford 
(В) of Vermont. But every two years, they 
spend all their time telling the public what 
boobs their colleagues are at best, and what 
crooks at worst. No wonder the public be- 
lieves it.“ 

Others, however, say the character prob- 
lem is not just а campaign myth—and must 
be addressed before Congress' reputation can 
improve. 

“When I started," said John Rhodes of Ari- 
zona, the former House minority leader, we 
had a feeling we had to be concerned about 
the country. But now I think there are more 
and more members who are primarily con- 
cerned about their own reelection. We used 
to say, ‘You only have one political death, 
but you can choose when to use it.' They 
don't want to risk [anything] at all.“ 

Former senator Gary Hart (D) of Colorado 
also draws a sharp contrast between the 
older members who were around when he 
came in 1974 and the younger ones who en- 
tered in the 1980s. "It has gone down in 
terms of caliber, breadth of vision and qual- 
ity," he said. It's going to be hard to get 
back to the broadguage, big-picture, con- 
stitutionalist type of senator; they don't run 
in the kind of election campaigns we have 
today." 

Former senator William Proxmire (D) of 
Wisconsin, a maverick who prided himself on 
his low-cost campaigns, is critical of the 
focus on reelection. "Being a senator is such 
a marvelous job," he said, they do whatever 
they can to hold onto 16. 16 becomes a prior- 
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ity for them, and their families, and their 
staffs, and even their colleagues pressure 
them, because their chairmanships depend 
on their party staying in control. And once 
the No. 1 objective becomes being reelected, 
you can rationalize all sorts of things 

If reelection pressures are the problem, is 
term-limiting the answer? Some alumni say 
yes. Conservatives Broyhill and Hudnut are 
for the idea, and so is liberal former rep- 
resentative Shirley Chisholm (D) of New 
York. There's anger and a lack of trust I've 
not seen before," she said, describing her 
sense of the public attitude toward Congress. 
"We need new blood—a new transfusion. Тоо 
many of them have Potomac fever and forgot 
how they got there.“ 

But even those who voluntarily cut short 
their own congressional careers tend to re- 
ject the idea of limiting tenure by law. 
"When you decrease the tenure," said 
Rhodes, the influence of unelected staff 
members goes up." Laird calls term limits 
*a repudiation of our whole philosophy of 
representative government." Former rep- 
resentative James R. Jones (D), whose home 
state of Oklahoma has passed term-limits for 
the legislature, calls them *'crazy," but adds, 
“Тһе only way to avoid them is for members 
of Congress to start acting as if the Con- 
stitution already included a limit on terms. 
If they would show more courage and candor, 
it would do wonders." 

Finally, some alumni suggest that the pub- 
lic itself may have to take responsibility for 
Congress and its flaws. From my perspec- 
tive," said John Culver, term-limitation is 
the latest manifestation of public irrespon- 
sibility. Many people don't vote. Most of 
those who do vote don't want to vote against 
their own congressman. So they look on 
term-limitations as a way of changing people 
without the bother—or the responsibility—of 
voting them out.“ 

Culver said he agreed that today's Con- 
gress—' made up of wonderfully attractive 
people'"—seems more preoccupied with re- 
election than the old Congresses made up of 
people who were, frankly, less than distin- 
guished.” But, he said, an informed elector- 
ate is the cornerstone of a democracy, and 
that's the responsibility of the people, not of 
the members of Congress. In the end, the 
public is going to get what it demands. This 
Congress is about what the people deserve— 
maybe a little better.“ 


[From the Congressional Monitor, Dec. 17, 
1990] 


VETERAN MEMBERS CITE ILLS OF CONGRESS 


As the 10180 Congress two months ago 
struggled to complete its work, the Amer- 
ican electorate and many members had this 
question on their minds: What on earth is 
wrong with Congress? 

Members strode to the chamber micro- 
phones day after day to report with frustra- 
tion that their constituents were demanding 
to know why Congress couldn't get anything 
done. 

Years of divided government, ап over- 
emphasis by members on re-election cam- 
paigns, and major changes in the budget- 
making process and congressional power 
Structure were among the key culprits cited 
by veteran lawmakers during recent inter- 
views. 

"I think it's getting worse, much worse," 
said retiring Sen. Gordon J. Humphrey, R- 
N.H. 

Term Limits: Serving in Congress has be- 
come much too valued by incumbents be- 
cause the pay is so high and the pre- 
requisites are so great," and members are 
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putting their re-elections ahead of the coun- 
try, Humphrey said. That's why I'm beating 
the drums” for term limits. 

When members stay too long, vou lose 
your perspective; you lose your idealism,” 
said Humphrey, who came to the Senate in 
1979 and is leaving Washington for a seat in 
the New Hampshire Senate. 

Retiring Sen. William L. Armstrong, R- 
Colo., who also started his Senate service in 
1979, also suggested term limitations as а во- 
lution to some of Congress’ problems. If 
members knew they had only a certain 
amount of time on Capitol Hill, he said, “16 
would change the whole focus of their work 
here." 

Campaign Demands: Rep. Neal Smith, D- 
Iowa, who came to Congress in 1959, cited 
modern House campaigns as a significant 
factor in Congress’ disabilities. ““Тһе cost of 
campaigns is so great," he said, requiring 
members to fly home to their districts fre- 
quently for appearances. 

Demanding re-election campaigns, how- 
ever, constitute only one of many hurdles to 
efficiency and progress in Congress, members 
said. 

Budget Morass: Senators and House mem- 
bers in both parties blamed the 1974 budget 
act, which overhauled congressional budget 
procedures, for the type of struggles that im- 
peded congressional and White House efforts 
to craft a deficit-reduction package this 


year. 

That law requires Congress to adopt a 
budget resolution with spending and tax- 
ation targets before passing its annual au- 
thorization and appropriations bills, and sets 
deadlines for action on various aspects of the 
budget-writing process. But it contains 
many loopholes, members pointed out. 

“I thought it was a good idea and voted for 
it, much to my regret," Rep. James Н. Quil- 
len, Tenn., ranking Republican on the House 
Rules Committee, said of the 1974 budget 
bill. 

This year was even worse than usual, Quil- 
len said, with Republicans fighting Repub- 
licans, Democrats fighting Democrats, and 
very few supporting the president." The law- 
maker said, "I think it's definitely the 
change in the system." 

Like others, though, Quillen expressed lit- 
tle optimism for change in the near future. 
"It would take something spectacular," he 
said, such as automatic, across-the-board 
budget cuts kicking in and the government 
coming to a standstill for weeks. 

Smith, chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions State, Justice, Commerce Subcommit- 
tee, also complained that the current budget 
process delays work on the spending plans, 
and cited the White House-congressional 
budget summit as а troublesome impedi- 
ment. 

The summit involved the White House in 
the appropriations process “аба lower level. 
It's not supposed to work that way," Smith 
said, adding that the White House should not 
step into the debate until the end. 

Rep. Edward Madigan, R-Ill., said, “Опе of 
the best things that could be done would be 
to repeal the budget act.“ 

Smith and others also cited a recent his- 
tory of divided government, with Repub- 
licans holding the White House and Demo- 
crats controlling Congress, as а source of 
problems: '"They're [the American public] 
not quite sure that they want either party to 
have full responsibility. . . It's not an acci- 
dent when they vote that way 20 years out of 
24," said Smith. 

Cumbersome Structure: The revamped 
budget process was not the only internal 
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congressional change that muddied the legis- 
lative waters, some longtime members said. 
Quillen complained that too many sub- 
committees have been created, spreading the 
power among too many lawmakers: vou get 
a lot of fingers in the pie.” 

"Back 28 years ago you had committee 
chairmen who ruled the rules. They ruled 
with an iron fist,“ Quillen said. Now, he said, 
there are too many wielding too much 
power. It's been diluted.” 

And Armstrong, noting а larger bureauc- 
racy in Congress, said, "I guess I think 
things are a little bit more tangled up than 
they used to be.” 

Those tangles are not limited to the budg- 
et area. Armstrong said. For example, sen- 
ators don't look at the qualifications of pres- 
idential nominees anymore, he complained, 
but end up “arguing with him or her about 
the details of how they're going to do the 
job.“ It gets to the level of the absurd," he 
said. 

President's Fault? While President Bush 
and many voters blamed Congress for a lack 
of leadership in this year's budget follies, 
lawmakers in both parties leveled the same 
charge at the president, saying he was at 
least partly responsible for the budget 
gridlock. 

"I really don't blame members as much as 
I blame the presidency," said Rep. Patricia 
Schroeder, D-Colo., who has served in the 
House since 1973. 

Many members of Bush's own party com- 
plained that he had abandoned the party's 
traditional themes—particularly its opposi- 
tion to higher taxes—for his own political 
gain. Humphrey complained of “а lack of 
leadership" from the president, who he said 
tried to bury the differences between the two 
parties, causing other Republicans to suf- 
fer.—By Dinah Wisenberg. 

[From the Congressional Quarterly Weekly 
Report, Oct. 27, 1990] 
ADJOURNMENT; PUBLIC’S PATIENCE WEARS 
THIN AS CONGRESS WINDS DOWN 
(By Janet Hook) 


The adjournment of the 10lst Congress 
may bring a cease-fire in the months-long 
war between Congress and the White House, 
but it will send lawmakers out to face an- 
other formidable adversary: an increasingly 
hostile electorate. 

At the end of the session, Congress may be 
able to take pride in enactment of a sweep- 
ing rewrite of the Clean Air Act, a politically 
popular child-care bill and a five-year defi- 
cit-reduction plan. 

But those accomplishments may be lost on 
voters disgusted by the spectacle of budget 
paralysis, ethics scandals and political flip- 
flops that have eroded the credibility of gov- 
ernment throughout the 10186 Congress. 

The long-delayed adjournment is itself a 
dubious distinction: At least in the postwar 
era, Congress has never been in session this 
close to Election Day. Three times since 
World War II Congress has adjourned 17 days 
before voters went to the polls. The 10186 
Congress passed that milestone when it 
stayed in session beyond Oct. 21. 

1018T CONGRESS IN MICROCOSM 

Final approval of the painstakingly 
wrought budget deal was the most daunting 
hurdle to be cleared before Congress could 
adjourn. But as the budget negotiations 
dragged on, other obstacles were knocked 
down. Appropriations bills cleared one by 
one. Other major bills with de facto ‘‘must- 
pass" status moved: clean air, housing and 
farm bills. 
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In some ways, the final days before ad- 
journment were emblematic of the entire 
two-year term of the 101st Congress. 

The Congress that was replete with sex 
scandals, investigations and resignations 
ended with five senators facing ehtics hear- 
ings in November and a House member, Don- 
ald E. “Ва?” Lukens, R-Ohio, suddenly quit- 
ting Oct. 24 after sexual misconduct charges. 

The Congress that couldn’t override Presi- 
dent Bush's vetoes ended with the Senate 
sustaining his veto of contested civil rights 
legislation by one vote. 

And the Congress that spent months 
consumed by the government’s budget crisis 
was careering from one missed deadline to 
the next until the very last week. 

But for all the preoccupation with auster- 
ity, the Congress that began with a noisy 
fight over a government pay increase ended 
with lawmakers getting a quiet raise. As of 
Jan. 1, members will get a cost-of-living in- 
crease tied to the 4.1 percent hike for federal 
workers. House members also will get the 25 
percent hike they approved in late 1989 when 
they forswore honoraria, barring a last- 
minute reversal. Although senators will 
make less, salaries in both chambers will 
shoot over the $100,000 mark. 


HANDICAPPER'S NIGHTMARE 


As the week of Oct. 22 began, adjournment 
seemed like a mirage, an inviting image that 
evaporated each time Congress approached 
it. Ав one Senate aide put it, '"This is the 
last week, but it may be two weeks long." 

Rep. John P. Murtha, D-Pa., hedged his bet 
when he put money into a pool on when Con- 
gress would adjourn. His optimistic money 
was on Oct. 27, 11:59 p.m., he placed a second 
bet on a Dec. 23 adjournment. 

The pessimist looked like the wise man 
Oct. 23, when a meeting of House Democrats 
disclosed a deep rupture in the party over 
how to proceed in the budget talks. That was 
a dark stroke in an already grim picture of 
disintegrating consensus; Republicans have 
been scrapping with each other for months. 
Bush was deriding Democrats on the cam- 
paign trail, and emergency funding of the 
government was about to expire at midnight 
Oct. 24. 

But as the prospect of another government 
shutdown loomed, the political ground shift- 
ed, Democrats, having enjoyed a stunning 
political reversal that put Bush and the GOP 
on the defense in recent months, finally de- 
cided it was time to stop pressing their ad- 
vantage and go home. They dropped their in- 
sistence on a surtax for millionaires, and Re- 
publican leaders begged Bush to accept a 
proffered compromise. 

Although the end was in sight, that wasn’t 
enough to put a floor under the public's 
plummeting confidence in Congress. A Wall 
Street Journal/NBC poll published Oct. 26 
found that 71 percent of those questioned dis- 
approved of Congress’ role in the budget af- 
fair. 

But getting the budget deal through and 
completing the pileup of other business 
pushed Congress into another weekend ses- 
sion. That was the latest—and with luck the 
last—in a string of protracted workweeks 
that have kept lawmakers from home-state 
constitutents, campaigning and contribu- 
tors. 

Rep. George Buddy“ Darden, D-Ga., 
missed his three major campaign events this 
fall, including one held without him the day 
the House held 19 back-to-back roll call 
votes. Legislative business forced Rep. W.G. 
“Bill” Hefner, D-N.C., to miss a big fund- 
raiser; but at least his featured guest, House 
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Speaker Thomas S. Foley of Washington, 
could go ahead without him. 

With public hostility lapping at the shores 
of Capitol Hill, gallows humor became the 
order of the day for lawmakers resigned to 
the protracted session. 

Rep. William Lehman, D-Fla., likes to tell 
his colleagues that he ran for Congress in 
1972 because he wanted to move up into a 
more respectable profession. Now, he says, 
he thinks he'd get more public esteem if he 
went back to his old job; selling used cars. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CAMP) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 

Mr. WELDON, for 60 minutes, on Janu- 
ary 10. 

Mr. WOLF, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. GEKAS, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. EDWARDS of Texas) to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 

Mr. SANDERS, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT, for 30 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. SCHEUER, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. KANJORSKI, for 60 minutes, on 
January 10, 11, and 12. 

Mr. SKAGGS, for 30 minutes, on Janu- 
ary 10. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CAMP) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. DORNAN of California. 

Mr. GINGRICH. 

Mr. BEREUTER. 

Mr. HORTON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. EDWARDS of Texas) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. TORRES. 


Mr. JOCOBS. 

Mr. STARK in three instances. 
Mr. WEISS in two instances. 
Mr. STUDDs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 12 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Thursday, Janu- 
ary 10, 1991, at 12 noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

222. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting FmHA single family 
housing legal services contracting 
activitites, fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 49 
U.S.C. 1480(d); to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

223. A letter from the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, transmitting a re- 
port on a plan for a comprehensive and work- 
able plan for the abatement of lead-based 
paint in privately owned housing, pursuant 
to 42 U.S.C. 4822; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

224. A letter from the Director, Defense Se- 
curity Assistance Agency, transmitting no- 
tice of the Department of the Navy's pro- 
posed letter(s) of offer and acceptance [LOA] 
to Singapore for defense articles and services 
(Transmittal No. 91-13), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2776(b); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

225. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting notification of a proposed li- 
cense for the export of major defense equip- 
ment sold commercially to Iceland (trans- 
mittal No. D'TC-13-90), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2776(c); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

226. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting notification of a proposed li- 
cense for the export of defense equipment 
sold commercially to Saudi Arabia (Trans- 
mittal No. DTC-9-91), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2776(4); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

227. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
notification of a proposed license for the ex- 
port of defense equipment sold commercially 
to Israel (Transmittal No. DTC-12-91), pursu- 
ant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(d); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

228. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Education, a report covering the disposal of 
surplus Federal real property for education 
by individual transactions from October 1, 
1989, through September 30, 1990; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

229. A letter from the Chairman, Adminis- 
trative Conference of the United States, 
transmitting a report of the agency's compli- 
ance with the requirements of the internal 
accounting and administrative control sys- 
tem, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

230. A letter from the executive secretary, 
Barry M. Goldwater Scholarship and Excel- 
lence in Education Foundation, transmitting 
the annual report under the Federal Man- 
agers' Financial Integrity Act for físcal year 
1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

231. A letter from the Director, Human Re- 
sources, Department of the Amry, transmit- 
ting the annual report for the U.S. Army 
nonappropriated fund employee retirement 
plan for the year ended September 30, 1989, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 9503(a)(1)(B); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

232. A letter from the Deputy Secretary, 
Department of Defense, transmitting the an- 
nual report under the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1990, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

233. A letter from the Department of Jus- 
tice, transmitting the annual report under 
the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity 
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Act for fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

234. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of State, transmitting the an- 
nual report under the Federal Managers' Fi- 
nancíal Integrity Act for fiscal year 1990, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

235. A letter from the President and CEO, 
Farm Credit System Assistance Board, 
transmitting a report of the agency’s compli- 
ance with the requirements of the internal 
accounting and administrative control sys- 
tem, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(с)(3); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

236. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Labor Relations Authority, transmitting а 
report of the agency's compliance with the 
requirements of the internal accounting and 
administrative control system, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 3512(с)(3); to the Committee оп 
Government Operations. 

231. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Maritime Commission, transmitting а report 
of the agency's compliance with the require- 
ments of the internal accounting and admin- 
istrative control system, pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 3512(c)(3): to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

238. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, trans- 
mitting a report of the agency's compliance 
with the requirements of the internal ас- 
counting and administrative control system, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

239. A letter from the Comptroller General, 
General Accounting Office, transmitting a 
copy of a report entitled. Compliance With 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985”; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

240. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
the annual report under the Federal Man- 
agers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 
1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

241. A letter from the Executive Director, 
National Commission on Libraries and Infor- 
mation Science, transmitting a report of the 
agency's compliance with the requirements 
of the internal accounting and administra- 
tive control system, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(0)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

242. A letter from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, transmitting the annual 
report under the Federal Managers' Finan- 
cial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1990, pursu- 
ant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

243. A letter from the Acting Director, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, transmitting а 
report of the agency's compliance with the 
requirements of the internal accounting and 
administrative control system, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 3512(с)(3); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

244. A letter from the Administrator, Pan- 
ama Canal Commission, transmitting a re- 
port of the agency's compliance with the re- 
quirements of the internal accounting and 
administrative control system, pursuant to 
81 U.S.C. 3512(0)(3); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

245. A letter from the Director, Peace 
Corps, transmitting а report of the agency's 
compliance with the requirements of the in- 
ternal accounting and administrative con- 
trol system, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 
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246. A letter from the Chairman, Railroad 
Retirement Board, transmitting a report of 
the agency's compliance with the require- 
ments of the internal accounting and admin- 
istrative control system, pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

247. A letter from the Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs, transmitting а report of the 
agency's compliance with the requirements 
of the internal accounting and administra- 
tive control system, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

248. A letter from the Director, The Fed- 
eral Domestic Volunteer Agency, transmit- 
ting а report of the agency's compliance 
with the requirements of the internal ac- 
counting and administrative control system, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

249. A letter from the Director, U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, transmit- 
ting а report of the agency's compliance 
with the requirements of the internal ac- 
counting and administrative control system, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

250. A letter from the Director, U.S. Office 
of Personnel Management, transmitting à re- 
port of the agency's compliance with the re- 
quirements of the internal accounting and 
administrative control system, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 3512(c(3) to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

251. A letter from the Director, U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, transmitting a report of the 
agency's compliance with the requirements 
of the internal accounting and administra- 
tive control system, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

252. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

253. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments іп OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

254. A letter from the Deputy Associate Di- 
rector for Collection and Disbursement, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

255. A letter from the Paralyzed Veterans 
of America, transmitting a copy of the an- 
nual audit report of the Paralyzed Veterans 
of America for the fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1990, pursuant to 36 U.S.C. 1166; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

256. A letter from the Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S.A., Inc., transmitting pro- 
ceedings of the 38th National Convention of 
the Veterans of World War I of the United 
States, Inc., held in Cedar Rapids, IA, Au- 
gust 18-30, 1990, pursuant to 36 U.S.C. 776; 44 
U.S.C. 1332 (Н. Doc. No. 102-25); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed. 

257. A letter from the American Legion 
transmitting the proceedings of the 72d Na- 
tional Convention of the American Legion, 
held in Indianapolis, IN, August 28-30, 1990, 
pursuant to 36 U.S.C. 49 (H. Doc. No. 102-26); 
to the Committee on Veterans' Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 
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258. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting a report 
on the limitation imposed on amounts of 
premium pay for overtime to any individual 
employed by, or assigned to, the Indian 
Health Service, pursuant to 25 U.S.C. 1611; 
jointly to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

259. A letter from the Chairman, Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, transmitting the 
report on the nondisclosure of safeguards in- 
formation for the quarter ending September 
30, 1990, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 2167(e); jointly 
to the Committees on Energy and Commerce 
and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

260. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting informa- 
tion on the assignment or detailing of GAO 
employees to congressional committees, pur- 
suant to 31 U.S.C. 734; jointly to the Commit- 
tees on Government Operations and Appro- 
priations. 

261. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting a study of 
volume performance standard rates of in- 
crease by geography, specialty, and type of 
service, pursuant to Public Law 101-239, sec- 
tion 6102(d)(3) (103 Stat. 2185); jointly to the 
Committees on Ways and Means and Energy 
and Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


[Omitted from the Record of Jan. 3, 1991] 


Mr. GONZALEZ: Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. Summary of Ac- 
tivities, a report of the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs, House of 
Representatives, 10180 Congress, 2d Sess. 
(Rept. 101-1025). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


——ꝛ — 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. DICKINSON: 

H.R. 468. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Transportation to carry out a highway dem- 
onstration project in the vicinity of Mont- 
gomery, AL; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. HORTON (for himself, Mr. HAN- 
SEN, Mr. THOMAS of Georgia, Mr. 
LENT, Mr. MARTIN of New York, Mr. 
HuTTO, Mr. PETRI, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. 
MCEWEN, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. ROYBAL, 


Mr. HYDE, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. 
MCGRATH, Mrs. BOXER, Mr. 
MCMILLEN of Maryland, Mr. 


COSTELLO, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. ROSE, 
Mr. MURPHY, Mr. ROE, Мг. Espy, Mr. 
PICKETT, Mr. NOWAK, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. 
COUGHLIN, Mr. ROGERS, Mr. WALSH, 
Mr. WOLF, Mr. Dicks, Mr. REED, Mr. 
FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. MILLER 
of Ohio, Mr. MARLENEE, Mr. LEVINE 
of California, Mr. JEFFERSON, and Ms. 
SLAUGHTER of New York): 

H.R. 469. A bill to provide automatic exten- 
sions of time for the filing of tax returns, 
and the performance of other tax-related 
acts, by members of the Armed Forces of the 
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United States serving in Operation Desert 
Shield; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. VISCLOSKY: 

H.R. 470. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to release the restrictions, 
requirements, and conditions imposed in 
connection with the conveyance of certain 
lands in the city of Gary, IN; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. HERTEL: 

H.J. Res. 59. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of February 10-16, 1991, as “‘Chil- 
dren of Substance Abuse Week’’; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCHUMER: 

H.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution designating 
August 12 through 18, 1991, as ‘‘National Par- 
ents of Murdered Children Week"; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.J. Res. 61. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States repealing the 22 article of amend- 
ment thereto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DYMALLY: 

H. Con. Res. 22. Concurrent resolution con- 
demning the deliberate and systematic ас- 
tivities of the military authority іп 
Suriname to subvert constitutional democ- 
racy in that nation to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAHALL: 

H. Con. Res. 23. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress regarding 
the necessity of allies of the United States 
paying their fair share of the costs associ- 
ated with Operation Desert Shield; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLF: 

H. Res. 26. Resolution to establish a Com- 
mission of the House of Representatives on 
Congressional Reform; jointly to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration and Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. FISH introduced a bill (H.R. 471) for 
the relief of Fred M. Lombardi and Mar- 
guerite M. Lombardi; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 3: Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi, Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH, Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. 
STALLINGS, Mr. BREWSTER, Mrs. JOHNSON of 
Connecticut, Mr. CoNDIT, Mr. NEAL of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. RoE, Mr. PURSELL, Mr. MYERS 
of Indiana, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. SKELTON, 
and Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado. 

H.R. 303: Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. RICHARDSON, 
Mr. EVANS, Mr. OWENS of New York, Mr. 
FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. 
GALLEGLY, Mr. WALKER, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. 
ROYBAL, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. SMITH of Flor- 
ida, Mr. КОЕ, and Mrs. Lowey of New York. 

H.R. 321: Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. COLEMAN of 
Texas, Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
HAYES of Illinois, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. LAN- 
CASTER, Mr. LENT, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mrs. MINK, 
Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. RICHARDSON, 
Mr. STOKES, Mr. TORRES, and Mr. WISE. 

H.J. Res. 50: Mr. LEACH of Iowa. 

H.J. Res. 58: Mr. BLILEY, Mr. OWENS of 
Utah, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. MCMILLEN of Mary- 
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land, Ms. SNowE, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. ROSE, 
Mr. FUSTER, Mr. COYNE, Mr. MCHUGH, Мг. 
TALLON, Mr. MFUME, Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. 
WoLF, Ms. LoNG, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. MCDADE, 
and Mr. FAZIO. 

H. Con. Res. 1: Mr. BERMAN, Mr. FRANK of 
Massachusetts, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. OWENS of 
Utah, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. 
NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. SCHEUER, Mrs. 
LowEY of New York, Mr. MAVROULES, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, and Mr. 
ESPY. 
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H. Con. Res. 19: Mrs. BOXER. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's 
desk and referred as follows: 

8. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Ebene- 
zer United Methodist Church, Washington, 
DC, relative to human rights in El Salvador; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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9. Also, petition of the city of Sweetwater, 
FL, relative to Puerto Rico's political fu- 
ture; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

10. Also, petition of the office of the Gov- 
ernor, State Capitol, Salem, OR, relative to 
& six-county pilot program that would sub- 
stitute private and public sector jobs for cur- 
rent food stamp, AFDC, and unemployment 
insurance benefits; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Ways and Means and Agriculture. 


January 9, 1991 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


OLD HICKORY: ON EXHIBIT 
BOB CLEMENT 
TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Speaker, as the 38th in- 
dividual to serve the district first represented 
by Andrew Jackson, | would like to bring to 
the attention of you and my colleagues an out- 
standing exhibition that recently opened here 
at the National Portrait Gallery. 

For the first time in a major exhibition, An- 
drew Jackson's remarkable life is displayed 
through a selection of portraits, cartoons, 
engravings, memorabilia and broadsides. The 
great issues of his Presidency—the fight over 
renewal of the Bank of the United States, 
South Carolina's attempts to nullify Federal 
law, and the alleged “spoils system"—are 
highlighted. Іп addition, there are many por- 
traits and personal possessions documenting 
Jackson's military career. 

This is a terrific exhibition and 1 encourage 
my colleagues and their families to see it. The 
exhibition will be at the National Portrait Gal- 
lery through January 13, 1991. The gallery is 
located at 8th and F Streets, NW and is open 
10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. daily. 

For your information, | have included a re- 
view of the exhibition which appeared in the 
Washington Post on January 2: 

OLD HICKORY: PORTRAITS IN POWER 
(By Sarah Booth Conroy) 

The durability of fame is not always easy 
to understand. 

Two great advantages in keeping one's list- 
ing in the annals of history are a large cor- 
pus of written work, such as that by Thomas 
Jefferson, and а great number of portraits, 
such as is the case with Andrew Jackson. 

Now the Smithsonian's National Portrait 
Gallery offers, through Jan. 13, Old Hick- 
огу: А Life Sketch of Andrew Jackson.“ As 
is its habit, the Portrait Gallery does а 
grand job at showing the man behind the 
face on the $20 bill. 

Jackson's distinctive physiognomy is 
shown in or on more than 70 paintings, 
engravings, political cartoons, vases, rib- 
bons, gold medals, a treasury note, the frig- 
ate Constitution’s figurehead, а tortoise- 
shell comb and an ivory cameo brooch. His 
image is fleshed out by maps, letters, dueling 
pistols (used), gold spectacles, white beaver 
hat and his general's uniform. His wife, his 
friends and his enemies are also portrayed. 

“We ‘know’ the mature Jackson better 
than practically any of his contemporaries 
through the extraordinary pictorial record,” 
writes Alan Fern, the Portrait Gallery’s di- 
rector, in the informative catalogue. Jack- 
son was the first president from the ''ordi- 
nary citizenry” to win the post, Fern adds, 
“in a hotly contested election.” 

The seventh president had many faces, 
most surely on exhibit here. He was a swash- 
buckling politician and soldier. The people 
hailed him as the victor of the Battle of New 


Orleans in the War of 1812. Admirers hailed 
him as territorial governor of Florida. The 
taxpayers praised him for paying off the na- 
tional debt, for the first and the last time. 

“Even after Old Hickory died, some men 
tried to vote for him as President during the 
crisis of 1860,” Jackson biographer Robert V. 
Remini explains in the catalogue introduc- 
tion, “as though by their collective vote 
they could raise him from the grave to help 
the nation escape the horrors of approaching 
disunion, and civil war.” 

Yet this exhibit is not an apotheosis. Nor 
should it be. Jackson forced the removal of 
American Indians from east of the Mis- 
sissippi on the unspeakably cruel Trail of 
Tears.“ The Senate censured him for abusing 
executive powers. The voters blamed him for 
the Panic of 1837. Proper society shunned 
him as sullied by sex scandals. Curator 
James G. Barber adroitly gives the details in 
the fascinating and full captions in both 
show and catalogue. 

Jackson's "bayonet diplomacy" appeal is 
easy to see in the 1819 conquering hero and 
his horse painted in oil by Thomas Sully. 
Another painting by Sully is the prototype 
of the $20 bill. In 1845, a month after Jack- 
son's death, Sully painted yet another ro- 
mantic portrait of the idol, pompadour 
rampant. 

Sully and others painted Jackson fresh 
from defending his conduct in the Seminole 
War of 1818. Jackson had put down Indian 
uprisings in Florida, expelled the Spanish 
апа executed two British subjects. Charles 
Wilson Peale painted him as a handsome, 
thoughtful man. But his son Rembrandt 
Peale gave Jackson a somewhat dubious, 
pursed mouth that seems to be sewn shut, 
rather badly. 

Later Hiram Powers and Ferdinand 
Pettrich made busts of Jackson. A statuette 
of Clark Mill's bronze statue of Jackson now 
in Lafayette Square repeats the salute of 
man and horse to his troops before the New 
Orleans battle. 

No contemporary president should feel 
vilified by cartoonists after seeing what 
Jackson elicited. David Claypoole Johnston 
drew Jackson in 1828 with naked corpses for 
a face, more bodies for his epaulet, cannons 
for coat collars, a tent for a hat. He bor- 
rowed his caption from Shakespeare's Rich- 
ard III"; Methought the souls of all that I 
had murder'd came to my tent.“ 

Rachel Donelson Robards Jackson appears 
rather daunted in the watercolor-on-ivory 
portrait by Louisa Catherine Strobel. Jack- 
son was said to have worn the miniature 
about his neck. Ralph E.W. Earl painted Ra- 
chel as dour and disapproving in an 1827 oil, 
appropriately accompanied here by her fa- 
mous remark. “I assure you, I had rather be 
a doorkeeper in the house of God than to live 
in that palace at Washington.” 

Rachel Jackson had been married to Lewis 
Robards, who sued for divorce in 1790. The 
Jacksons claimed they thought the divorce 
final and married in 1791. But when it be- 
came generally known that she wasn’t prop- 
erly divorced, they had to marry again in 
1794. Of course, her so-called bigamy was 
used to discredit Jackson in the 1828 elec- 
tion. She died, some say of mortification, 


just after he was elected. The exhibit does 
include the Jacksons’ 1794 marriage bond, 
but there is no trace of a 1791 marriage docu- 
ment, Barber says. 

Plump, pretty Peggy Eaton in her bonnet 
and bow smiles with a certain self-satisfac- 
tion from Henry Inman's oil on canvas. Like 
Andrew and Rachel Jackson, Peggy and John 
Henry Eaton met when he lodged in her fa- 
ther’s boarding house. At that time she was 
married to John B. Timberlake. Ten years 
later, after her husband was rumored to have 
committed suicide, Peggy and Secretary of 
War John Eaton were married on Jan. 1, 1829. 

Jackson, remembering the innuendoes 
about his own wife's virtue, defended Peg- 
gy's. Even so, the wives of some Cabinet 
members refused to attend White House 
functions with the Eatons. 

Jackson's enemies are in force here, as in 
life. Jackson hated Speaker of the House 
Henry Clay after he denounced Jackson for 
his invasion of Spanish West Florida. George 
P.A, Healy painted Clay's head as barely es- 
caping from his big bow tie, his hair 
dishelved, his eyes steadfast, his mouth hold- 
ing tight to his thoughts. 

John Quincy Adams, defeated for a second 
term by Jackson, was painted by Jackson, 
was painted by Chester Harding with a wise- 
owl bald head and a stiff-collared neck. It's 
not difficult to see why, despite Adam's 
learned experience and Jackson's impulsive 
follies, Jackson was the people's choice. 

His friends are in the show too. Francis 
Preston Blair is of special interest. The edi- 
tor of the Washington Globe was the cook of 
Jackson's Kitchen Cabinet, as his unofficial 
advisers were called. Blair repaid Jackson's 
friendship by lending him money in 1842. 
Jackson, in turn, left his “рарегв and reputa- 
tion" in Blair's keeping. Blair's house on 
Pennsylvania Avenue is now the president's 
guest house, His descendants still flourish in 
the area. 

The poignant portrait of Pushmataha may 
be the exhibit's most haunting image. 
Charles Bird King painted the Choctaw chief 
in а marvelous tall feathered hat and golden 
epaulets, his costume to meet the Marquis de 
Lafayette in 1824, shortly before his death. 
Pushmataha had counted himself as a friend 
of Jackson, but later charged that he and his 
tribe had been deceived, that the territory 
they were offered west of the Mississippi was 
wasteland. 

The exhibition, supported in part by а 
grant from the Tennessee General Assembly, 
wil go from the National Portrait Gallery, 
Eighth and F streets NW, to the Tennessee 
State Museum in Nashville. 


AVOIDING WAR IN THE PERSIAN 
GULF 


HON. BERNIE SANDERS 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, the following 
text is an article which | have written for sev- 


€ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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eral Vermont newspapers on the crisis in the 
Persian Gulf. 

AVOIDING WAR IN THE PERSIAN GULF 

(By Representative Bernard Sanders) 


Clearly, there is no issue of more impor- 
tance to the People of Vermont and the па- 
tion than the crisis in the Persian Gulf. 

Since my election to the Congress, I have 
held 4 public hearings on the Persian Gulf, in 
Brattleboro, Rutland, Burlington and Mont- 
pelier. The turn-out for these hearings was 
extraordinary, with over 650 Vermonters 
coming out to voice their opinions. During 
the same period, some 400 Vermonters have 
written me about the crisis. While many dif- 
ferent analyses were made, and many dif- 
ferent views offered, the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the Vermonters who attended these 
hearings апа who wrote to me has been, 
“The crisis in the Persian Gulf can be re- 
solved in a non-violent manner. We do not 
need to go to war.“ 

Here, briefly, are my own views regarding 
the very serious crisis in the Persian Gulf: 

First, Saddam  Hussein's invasion of 
Kawait was illegal, immoral and extremely 
brutal. The goal of U.S. policy, and United 
Nations policy, must be to see that Iraq com- 
pletely withdraws from Kuwait. Whatever 
concerns that Iraq has with regard to its re- 
lationship to Kuwait can and should be dis- 
cussed and negotiated—but only after Iraq's 
withdrawal from Kuwait. Further, given the 
very unstable and volatile situation in the 
Middle East, it is my view that the posses- 
sion of nuclear, chemical and biological 
weapons in that area, by Iraq or any other 
nation, creates an extremely dangerous situ- 
ation for the future. I will push to see that 
the United States and United Nations do all 
that it can to rid that region of these dan- 
gerous weapons. 

Secondly, I have very deep concerns re- 
garding President Bush's movement toward 
a major war without the consent of the Unit- 
ed States Congress. On this issue I have a 
very conservative point of view. To my mind, 
our Constitution is absolutely clear that it is 
the Congress of the United States, and not 
the President, which declares war. If the 
President sends 500,000 American troops into 
war without Congressional approval, he is 
making a mockery of the Constitution and 
the separation of powers in our government 
which protect our democratic rights. In this 
regard, I fault not only the President but the 
Congress itself. At this moment, (and hope- 
fully this will change) it appears that the 
Congress lacks the political courage to stand 
up and be counted on thís issue which could 
have such an enormous impact on this па- 
tion. I intend to do whatever I can to make 
Congress accept its responsibility in this sit- 
uation, and prevent the President from tak- 
ing this country into а major war by himself. 

Thirdly, it is my view that all of the goals 
that we wish to accomplish in the Persian 
Gulf can be attained without а war. Тһе 
United Nations, and every major power on 
earth, are in strong opposition to Iraq's inva- 
sion of Kuwait, and are demanding their 
withdrawal. 'The international economic 
sanctions against Iraq are working—impact- 
ing not only the Iraqi economy but that na- 
tion's ability to make war. In my view, we 
must continue the strongest economic pres- 
sure possible against Iraq. If we do, and are 
patient, we will secure our goals—without 
the 1088 of thousands of lives. 

It is also my view that the military pres- 
ence in the Persian Gulf should be that of a 
peace-keeping force, with strong multi-na- 
tional support, under the United Nations. 
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The function of that peace-keeping force 
should be to prevent further Iraqi aggression 
and uphold the economic sanctions sup- 
ported by the United Nations. I am deeply 
concerned that over two-thirds of the troops 
on the front lines will soon be American sol- 
diers. If a true peace-keeping force were sta- 
tioned in the Persian Gulf, with widespread 
support from many nations, the total num- 
ber of American troops in that area could be 
significantly reduced. 

Fourthly, I am deeply concerned that the 
President has not been straight-forward with 
the people in terms of what this war will 
mean to the economy of the United States, 
to our tax-payers and to our general stand- 
ard of living. A war with Iraq could easily 
cost $100 to $200 billion. Where will this 
money come from? It is likely war will mean 
new taxes for the middle class and poor. War 
would also mean cuts in Social Security, and 
further cuts in Medicare. We could expect re- 
duced funding for education, environmental 
protection, children's programs, health care, 
housing, infrastructure repair, agriculture, 
economic development and all of the other 
areas that the President and Congress have 
neglected over the last ten years. In other 
words, in all likelihood, a war will accelerate 
the economic decline of the United States 
into а second rate industrial nation with a 
lower and lower standard of living. That's 
not a direction for this country that I intend 
to support. 

Fifth, it doesn't take a genuis to perceive 
that there is something absurd about the 
prospect of tens of thousands of American 
soldiers dying to defend feudalistic govern- 
ments such as Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
which, themselves, have no respect for de- 
mocracy, religious freedom, the rights of 
women and other values that most of us 
Share. It is nothing less than a disgrace that 
American soldiers are unable to practice 
their religion or openly celebrate Christmas 
or Chanukah because the Saudi government 
is opposed to religious freedom. 

Lastly, it goes without saying that the 
United States needs а new energy policy 
which will emphasize conservation and the 
creation of new, sustainable forms of energy 
such as solar power. This new energy policy 
could not only break our dependency upon 
Middle-East oil, but would also make a great 
deal of sense from an environmental point of 
view. 


SIDNEY J. FRIGAND 
HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, | take the floor to 
note news of the formal retirement of Sidney 
J. Frigand from a distinguished career in pub- 
lic relations and public service. This month Sid 
Frigand will leave his position as assistant ex- 
ecutive director of the Port Authority of New 
York and New Jersey, concluding over a dec- 
ade's thoughtful leadership in the bistate au- 
thority. This gentle and respected man, who 
with his wife Evelyn is a constituent in Green- 
wich Village, over the years set a standard for 
conscientious government service by which 
public officials and civil servants might be 
judged. When he was welcomed to the port 
authority by its former executive director, Peter 
Goldmark, to serve as director of public affairs 
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during a troubling period in that agency's his- 
tory, it was noted that Sid's arrival "underlined 


his service as press secretary to Mayor Abra- 
ham Beame and director of public affairs for 
New York's Metropolitan Transit Authority. He 
also was deputy executive director of the New 

York Planning Commission and director of 
public relations for the New York City Com- 
mission on Intergroup Relations. In all, some 
35 years have been devoted to the conduct of 
a better and conscientious government. 

Mr. Frigand began his professional life as a 


move into the realm of public relations/af- 
fairs—via a private sector firm—came during 
the period of great development and growth in 
the profession that is essential to today's mod- 
ern, information-based society. In 1956 Sid 
took his first assignment in what would be- 
come a long and respected career of public 
service. As in other parts of the country New 
York City was experiencing tremendous ex- 
pansion. There became a clear need for the 
gathering and sharing of information by gov- 
ernment in the rapidly-changing environment. 
People like Sid Frigand helped meet this need 
and, in the process, helped define effective 
public affairs in government. Sid was brought 
into many of his new posts to create a public 
affairs program, and notably the public was no 
token concern to him but a matter of good 
government. In a city and for agencies that di- 
rectly affect millions of lives, he established 
programs with the emphasis on open discus- 
sion and a responsiveness to public—espe- 
cially community—concern. 

A native New Yorker, Sid Frigand's concern 
for the quality of life in the area extends be- 
yond his work at city hall and in public agen- 
cies. His membership in civic and cultural or- 
ganizations is extensive, including the New 
York Chamber of Commerce and Industry, the 
New York Board of Trade, the Steering Com- 
mittee of the Association for a Better New 
York, and vice chairman of the Harbor Festival 
Foundation. He is on the Board of Directors of 
both the Lower Manhattan Cultural Council, 
and the New York Hall of Science of which he 
is especially proud. 

A father and grandfather, Sid Frigand's re- 
gard for the potential of the young mind and 
his strong belief in the value of responsible 
government is reflected in his close associa- 
tion with higher education institutions. He has 
shared his interests and enthusiasm with stu- 
dents as a lecturer and visiting instructor at 
the Pratt Institute, New York University, Brook- 
lyn College and the New School for Social Re- 
search, as well as others. His honors include 
the "Page One Citation from the New York 
Newspaper Guild, the Christopher Award of 
the Christopher Society, and the Headliners 
Award of Missouri's Lincoln University School 
of Journalism." 

Sidney J. Frigand is retiring. His wonderful 


family of which he is justly proud—Evelyn, 
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LIVERMORE HIGH SCHOOL 
CELEBRATES ITS CENTENNIAL 


HON, FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, as we start 1991, 
Livermore High School is beginning to cele- 
brate a century of excellence in educating 
young people. This fine high school in my con- 
gressional district was the first chartered high 
school in California. From the beginning, the 
community was rightly proud and supportive of 
their school. 

| would like to extend my congratulations to 
all the people who have contributed through 
the years to building Livermore High School 
into the first-class school it is today. Dedicated 
teachers and administrators have challenged 
and nurtured the young people who have at- 
tended the school. 

The following excerpt from an article written 
by F.R. Fasset and published in the Livermore 
Herald in 1986 describes the formation of the 
school: 

LIVERMORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL No. 1 


The state act providing for the establish- 
ment of union high schools was approved 
March 20, 1891. The board of trustees of the 
Livermore school at once sent invitations to 
every school district in Murray Township, 
calling a meeting for April 4, for the purpose 
of organizing a union high school at Liver- 
more. At the meeting representatives were 
present from the Pleasanton, Inman, May, 
Green, Townsend, High land, Vista, Harris, 
Midway, Mocho, and Livermore districts. 

The movement was heartily concurred in 
by all the districts represented, excepting 
Pleasanton and Midway, and steps were 
taken to proceed with the organization with- 
out delay. According to the provisions of the 
law the question had to be submitted to the 
voters of each district. This election was 
held on May 23, 1891, and in the nine districts 
voting upon the proposition, there were only 
four votes recorded against it. The matter 
was pushed along as rapidly as possible, and 
Livermore Union High School No. 1 was for- 
mally organized on July 6. 

The school was opened on August 31, in one 
of the rooms of the Livermore Public School 
building with E. H. Walker teacher, and the 
following pupils: Minnie Bading, Emma 
Budworth, Nora Armstrong, Lottie 
Colestock, Maude Durand, Lottie Famariss, 
Augusta Harris, Belle McGeashen, Daisy 
Righter, Nina Wright, Effie Bagley, Nettie 
Anway, Will Bailey, Chester Young, and 
George Furbush. 

Being the first school of the kind organized 
in the state, it naturally attracted a great 
deal of attention, and, following our exam- 
ple, many union high schools were organized 
during the summer of 1891. Centerville and 
Hayward, in our own county, were among the 
first. 
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Our people were not only proud of their 
school from the first, but they were deter- 
mined it should have a building that would 
be not only suitable to the wants of the 
school, but an ornament to the town and an 
example of the enterprise of our citizens. An 
election for this purpose was held on August 
27, 1892, and "tax yes" carried by a large ma- 
jority. The contract for the erection of the 
new building was let to J. F. Meyers, Esq., on 
December 31, 1892, and was completed in sea- 
son for the opening of the school in August, 
1893. 


HONORING LEONARD F. ROTH- 
KRUG, ESQ. "THE PRIDE OF 
LONG ISLAND AWARD” 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, for 75 years 
the Pride of Judea has been a human service 
agency that revolves totally around people— 
those receiving services, those providing 
them, and those who support them. The pride 
is a friend to those who have no friends. 

This years community awards dinner is a 
time when the Pride of Judea honors out- 
standing individuals for their humanitarian ef- 
forts in serving the Queens and Nassau com- 
munities. 

This year's recipient of "the Pride of Long 
Island Award" is Mr. Leonard Е. Rothkrug, 
Esq., a man with a lifetime of community dedi- 
cation from a family that has given genera- 
tions of devotion to making the world a better 
place to be. 

Mr. Speaker, Leonard Rothkrug began his 
community service as a young person in 
Bensonhurst, Brooklyn, where his family was 
among the principal founders and supporters 
of the Jewish Community House of 
Bensonhurst, where he is still an active sup- 
porter. 

In the following years, Leonard and his wife 
Nancy lived in Forest Hills, Queens where 
they became acquainted with the Pride of 
Judea Children's Home on Dumont Avenue. 
They naturally became supporters. 

Eventually, the Rothkrugs, known by many 
as the "first family" of zoning and land use, 
moved to Great Neck. They were, as ever, in- 
volved in the social and political lives of their 
home, and remained committed to an active 
philanthropic life. The Rothkrugs are the re- 
cipients of a number of awards and citations 
for their selfless works. 

Mr. Speaker, Leonard was a sup- 
porter and original founder of the Zoning Advi- 
sory Council of the city of New York, indeed, 
he served as president for 10 years. This non- 
profit group monitored zoning laws for the 
good of the community. Mr. Rothkrug taught 
zoning law at the School of Architectural De- 
sign. His law firm has worked on significant 
charitable projects, such as hospitals, young 
people's centers, schools, houses of worship, 
and other houses of worship. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud and honored to 
join Pride of Judea in saluting Leonard Roth- 
krug. This man is a builder in many senses: 
architecturally, socially, politically, and spir- 
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itually. And he has helped build a better future 
for our children. | salute him. 


HONORING HISPANIC VETERANS 
OF FOREIGN WARS 


HON. ESTEBAN EDWARD TORRES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize five Hispanic veterans of foreign 
wars who were honored this past year. On 
Thursday, November 8, 1990, the Business 
Leadership of Olvera Street hosted the second 
annual "Salute to Hispanic Veterans" at El 
Paseo Restaurant in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an honor for me to recog- 
nize the men and women who have served 
this great Nation in its hour of truth. Americans 
of Mexican decent have been, and continue to 
be, the most decorated group for their acts of 
bravery and sacrifice in the field of combat. As 
one veteran to another, | salute the following 
men for their commitment to democracy: Lt. 
Col. Charles M. Arce, Vietnam veteran; Mr. 
Danny Galindo, World War Il veteran; Mr. Joe 
Manriquez, Vietnam veteran; Mr. Pete 
Margarito Valdez, Vietnam veteran; and Mr. 
Manuel В. Zabala, World War ll. veteran: 

HISPANIC VETERANS HONOREES FOR 1990 
LT. COL. CHARLES M. ARCE 

Lieutenant Colonel Charles M. Arce at- 
tended Officers Candidate School at the In- 
fantry School at Fort Benning and received 
а Commission as Second Lieutenant in 
March of 1966. 

Following his Commission, he attended 
Jump School and was later assigned as pla- 
toon leader for the 3rd Battalion, 506th in- 
fantry, 10155 Airborne in the Republic of 
Vietnam. He was wounded during the 1968 
TET offensive, was evacuated from the war 
zone and sent to the United States. He subse- 
quently was assigned to the Combat Develop- 
ment Command Infantry Team. During his 
assignment at Ford Ord, he commanded “р” 
Company, 2nd Battalion, lst Basic Combat 
Training Brigade. He returned to Vietnam in 
1970 and held two primary assignments: Mili- 
tary Assistance Command Vietnam Advisor, 
followed by an assignment as Rifle Company 
Commander, Company “А”. 

Upon completion of his second tour, Lt. 
Col. Arce was selected for the Infantry Offi- 
cers Advance Course and was selected as As- 
sistant Administrative Officer for the 1st 
Basic Combat Training Brigade at Fort Ord. 
His present assignment is Provost Marshall 
for the 40th Infantry Division. Lt. Col. Arce 
has received numerous awards and decora- 
tions for over 30 years of service, including 
the Bronze Star with Valor, the Purple 
Heart, Combat Infantryman Badge, Army 
Commendation Medal with 3rd Oak Leaf 
Cluster and the Vietnam Cross of Gallantry. 


DANNY GALINDO, WORLD WAR II VETERAN 

Mr. Danny Galindo joined the Army Air 
Corps and was immediately sent to Pilot and 
Navigation schools in Florida. In 1943, he was 
elevated to 2nd Lieutenant and piloted twin 
engine B25 bombers and large craft on short 
flight and long distance flights over enemy 
territory, throughout Africa, Italy, and Ger- 
many. 

Throughout his military career, Mr. 
Galindo made over 50 long distance recon- 


naissance and bombing runs and was shot 
down in Italy. He was rescued by allied land 
forces and immediately sent out again on 
long range enemy bombing runs. After being 
shot down a second time over enemy terri- 
tory, he was responsible for saving his crew 
and evacuating them to friendly lines. 

In 1944, Mr. Galindo received the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross for his bravery. In that 
same year, his aircraft was hit by German 
fire, this time his crew was not saved. He 
bailed out over enemy lines and was cap- 
tured by the Germans. While on a death 
train to an undisclosed German camp, Danny 
Galindo made his dramatic escape when he 
jumped off the train and hid in small villages 
and forests as he made his way back to the 
allies friendly lines. As he reached the Coast 
he was rescued by a United States sub- 
marine. 

Sent out again with his bombing crew, his 
crew again experienced tragedy. They crash 
landed in German enemy territory and were 
captured, chained and were imprisoned аб 
Stalag Luft, Germany. There he was impris- 
oned for one year until 1945 when he escaped 
and made his grueling trip to the Russian 
Military Zone where he was later turned 
over to the Canadian troops in La Harve, 
France. Mr. Galindo joins the ranks of men 
who have received numerous awards, com- 
mendations and medals. 


JOE MANRIQUEZ, VIETNAM VETERAN 


In 1969, at the young age of 18, Joe 
Manriquez joined the United States Army's 
101st Airborne Division Screaming Eagles." 
During that first year, he was assigned to 
the Northern I Corps near the DMZ in South 
Vietnam. 

In one incident Mr. Manriquez singlehand- 
edly engaged 47 North Vietnam soldiers after 
they had ambushed his entire unit іп a rice 
paddy. In the aftermath of the attack, he 
emerged as the one survivor out of 30 Amer- 
ican soldiers. For his bravery under fire, he 
received the South Vietnamese government's 
highest honor, the Vietnamese Cross of Gal- 
lantry, while the U.S. military awarded him 
a Bronze Star with Valor. 

Joe Manriquez re-enlisted for a second 
term and served as a door-gunner. In one in- 
cident, in a chopper mission, Manriquez is 
credited with having saved the helicopter 
апа hundreds of U.S. soldiers, and was 
awarded the Aircraft Crewman's Wings, an 
Air Medal with Valor, and his second Viet- 
namese Cross of Gallantry. In an earlier de- 
fense, Manriquez was involved in a daring 
rescue of three officers who were mortally 
wounded during a surprise mortar attack. 
For his courageous and quick thinking he 
жаз awarded a Combat Infantryman's Badge 
and yet another Bronze Star with valor. 

Manriquez was involved in numerous other 
campaigns in which he distinguished himself 
for acts of bravery above and beyond the call 
of duty. He had entered as a Private First 
Class and when discharged in 1971, had at- 
tained the rank of Specialist 4th Class. Joe 
Manriquez finished his military career with 
21 medals, and is believed to be the highest 
decorated veteran in the state of California. 


PETE MARGARITO VALDEZ, VIETNAM VETERAN 


Mr. Pete M. Valdez is a 20 year United 
States Army veteran who was born and 
raised in East Los Angeles. He is a retired 
United States Army Ranger. 

Mr. Valdez was stationed and served in 
many parts of the Continental United 
States; Hawaii, two tours in Europe and 
three tours of duty as an Airborne Ranger 
Infantryman in the Republic of South Viet- 
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nam. While serving in the military, he 
earned over 25 awards, badges, combat deco- 
rations and numerous commendations for 
war and peace time service which included 
the Purple Heart, two Bronze Star Medals 
and the Vietnam Cross of Gallantry. 

While in the Army, Mr. Valdez job ranged 
from Buck Private in an Airborne Infantry 
Company to Platoon Sergeant, and Platoon 
Leader of an Airborne Ranger Infantry Pla- 
toon. Valdez also worked at a number of 
Army schools as an instructor, starting with 
parachute school, Jump Master School, and 
Desert Warfare Instructor at the National 
Training Center. Valdez completed over 2,000 
parachute jumps. 

Mr. Valdez is currently assigned to the 
Personnel and Training Bureau, Reserve Co- 
ordination Section at the Los Angeles Police 
Academy where he presently serves with the 
Los Angeles Police Department. 


MANUEL R. ZABALA, WORLD WAR II VETERAN 


Manuel R. Zabala was a member of the 
United States Army, Company K, 405th In- 
fantry Regiment, 102nd Infantry Division. 

As а Private First Class, һе was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross for extraor- 
dinary heroism in connection with military 
operations against an armed enemy in Ger- 
many. On February 24, 1945, when a support- 
ing tank was hit and set afire during an at- 
tack upon the town of Hottorf, Germany, 
Private Zabala fearlessly ran forward 
through heavy enemy fire to the vehicle, re- 
moved its five occupants and after admin- 
istering first aid, assisted in their evacu- 
ation to the rear. 

When hostile fire disabled a second tank, 
he braved the intense heat of the burning ve- 
hicle and removed the wounded occupants to 
safety. Noticing that one of the men was suf- 
fering from a shattered leg, he performed the 
necessary amputation using his trench knife 
as a scalpel. Then, with the help of several 
comrades, he evacuated all of the wounded 
men 1000 yards across fire-swept terrain to 
an aid station. 

Private Zabala’s courageous unselfish ac- 
tions and unflinching devotion to duty are 
actions of the highest traditions of the mili- 
tary service and above and beyond the call of 
duty. 


Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to rise 
with me to salute these outstanding veterans. 


ADJUSTING TO SAVINGS AND 
LOAN REALITY 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the following ar- 
ticle, written by Robert H. McKinney, former 
Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board—when that institution was run prop- 
erly—is must reading for all Members. 

We who live in Indianapolis are proud to 
share with Mr. McKinney the same hometown: 
[From the Indianapolis Star, Nov. 29, 1990] 
ADJUSTING TO SAVINGS AND LOAN REALITY 
(By Robert H. McKinney) 

The savings and loan industry as we know 
it has outlived its usefulness, and it must ad- 
just or die. Since the thrifts' traditional 
markets no longer are viable, there is no 
more need for а separate industry. 

This has been recognized by forward-look- 
ing savings and loans that are now capitaliz- 
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ing on strengths and discarding weaknesses. 
They no longer are making residential mort- 
gage loans for their portfolios unless they 
can do so at & very low cost compared to 
competitors. 

Mortgage banking can be viable for thrifts 
of the 1990s, but it must be made more effi- 
cient and less costly. Thus, Congress require- 
ment that thrifts continue emphasizing resi- 
dential lending is an invitation to even more 
disaster. There is nothing new here, as Con- 
gress continues its role of ill-timed inter- 
ference. 

But all is not lost. The present thrift in- 
dustry can bring new strengths to the finan- 
cial market place. Here are a few of the 
strengths that visionary thrifts can capital- 
ize on in the coming years. 

А loyal depositor base accustomed to per- 
sonalized service: a strong mortgage loan 
customer base: expertise in real estate fi- 
nance, particularly residential lending: and 
low overhead operations, giving the industry 
the ability to operate at lower margins. 

But long-term weaknesses remain. Among 
them are dependence on residential lending 
with decreased profit margins caused by 
commoditization; deposit costs inherently 
higher than those of money market funds 
and commercial banks; and lack of expertise 
in sophisticated forms of banking. 

As we move toward a unified bank-thrift 
structure. Congress, banks and thrifts must 
move quickly to address the financial indus- 
try's strengths and weaknesses. 

The first priority is deposit insurance re- 
form. The Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. is 
demonstrating increasing weakness, which 
worsen as economic conditions wreak havoc 
on the fund, as they did with the savings and 
loan insurance fund. 

Many ideas have been put forward, and we 
are awaiting results of congressional and ad- 
ministration studies. None of the ideas ad- 
vanced so far has satisfied all the objectives 
for deposit insurance reform. 

But certain elements are important: reduc- 
tion or elimination of insurance of brokered 
deposits; an equitable method of premium 
assessment, possibly risk-based, applied 
equally to all financial institutions; and a 
return to the original concept of insurance 
for individuals, not businesses. 

The strength of our deposit-gathering in- 
stitutions is of fundamental importance. Our 
banking system must be able to compete on 
a global basis. At the same time we must 
provide financing for housing and for com- 
mercial and industrial development. 

But these efforts are being thwarted by in- 
creasing regulatory costs and restrictions. 
Banks and thrifts must compete directly 
with money market funds for deposits but 
face multiple social and economic national 
mandates. This disparity needs to be rec- 
tified. 

The timeworn but accurate phrase ''level 
playing field’’ demands attention to the un- 
derlying reasons for deposit insurance in 
contrast to the purpose and minimal regula- 
tion of money market funds. 

There are far too many thrifts and banks 
operating today. Size is not an absolute de- 
terminant for success, but in many lines of 
business it is mandatory. Management skills 
are the prime prerequisites. The current rate 
of rapid disappearance of banks and thrifts 
will continue as the strong get stronger and 
the weak disappear. 

Since there is no longer a need for a sepa- 
rate thrift industry, Congress should provide 
a readily available means for conversion 
from a thrift charter to a commercial bank 
charter. This will speed the evolution toward 
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& homogeneous banking industry, with the 
merger of the Office of Thrift Supervision 
into the Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

The Federal Reserve Board should con- 
tinue аз the regulator for bank holding com- 
panies, since this provides an effective check 
and balance in the regulatory scheme. 

No business survives without a public need. 
Тһе savings and loan industry has rendered а 
valuable service to the nation. But its day is 
past. The industry must offer its historical 
strengths to the unified financial market- 
place while learning the ropes of commercial 
banking. The synergies that result will bene- 
fit consumers, the industry and the global 
markets of the 1990s. 


JAMES E. NIXON, NEW PRESIDENT 
OF INDEPENDENT ACCOUNTANTS 
ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 


HON. LANE EVANS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise today to congratulate Mr. 
James E. Nixon of Galesburg, IL, on his elec- 
tion as president of the Independent Account- 
ants Association of Illinois. Mr. Nixon has 
been a respected accountant and business- 
man in western Illinois for many years. 

Following is the acceptance speech given 
by Mr. Nixon at the IAAI’s 1990 State conven- 
tion: 

ACCEPTANCE SPEECH GIVEN BY JAMES E. 

NIXON, PRESIDENT, INDEPENDENT ACCOUNT- 

ANTS ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 


I accept the presidency of this association 
with both a sense of pride and a sense of pur- 
pose. A sense of pride because I know we 
have accomplished much—we continue to 
offer top quality educational programs, top 
quality treasury card review courses and we 
have many members that are vitally inter- 
ested in the success and improvement of the 
organization. 

A sense of pride because I realize that I am 
looking at and talking to the most conscien- 
tious and dedicated professionals in the 
state. This sense of pride is tempered, how- 
ever, with an offsetting sense of purpose with 
the realization that we have not done near 
enough. There is much to be done and I be- 
lieve it is time that we give serious atten- 
tion to and begin to act on many of these 
matters. 

It seems appropriate in this modern age to 
have & theme that fits the particular situa- 
tion. Always having a desire to be appro- 
priate, I came up with what I believe to be a 
fitting theme for this 1990-91 years. Many of 
you wil remember the three R's of past 
school days—reading, 'riting, and 'rithmetic. 
I hope that you will also remember this 
year's theme—the three C's: Commitment, 
Continuity, and Cooperation. 

I believe these three C's to be important 
and appropriate because much of what needs 
to be done cannot be accomplished in one 


year. 

Our legislative effort has already been ac- 
tive. It goes without saying that the legisla- 
tive committee and our affiliated PAC will 
continue to be active until we successfully 
meet the challenge of the 1993 sunset legisla- 
tion. We are enthusiastic and anxious to 
start on membership and education pro- 
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grams that we are hopeful will add growth to 
our membership while at the same time in- 
creasing the number of members that are ac- 
credited in accounting. 

Commitment, continuity, and cooperation. 
It cannot be done quickly; it cannot be done 
alone. Abraham Lincoln once said, “Тһе le- 
gitimate object of government is to do for a 
community of people whatever they need to 
have done, but cannot do at all, or cannot do 
so well themselves, in their separate and in- 
dividual capacities." If you substitute the 
word association for government into this 
quotation, you will understand how IAAI fits 
into attaining our individual and collective 
goals and objectives, as well as understand- 
ing the importance of the three C's—Com- 
mitment, Continuity, and Cooperation—in 
that overall effort. 


ON YOUNG VOTERS' APATHY 
HON. ANTHONY C. BEILENSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to bring to my colleagues' attention an article 
which appeared on the opinion page of New 
York Newsday shortly before last November's 
congressional elections. The article calls atten- 
tion to the rapidly declining portion of Ameri- 
cans under the age of 30 who vote, and dis- 
cusses the urgent need for a reversal of this 
trend. In addition to the inherent importance of 
the article's message, it is written by my neph- 
ew, John Beilenson, and | commend it to your 
attention. 

[From New York Newsday, Nov. 1, 1990] 
WHY YOUTH Is NOT SERVED 
(By John Beilenson) 


While many Americans go to the polls оп 
Tuesday, many young Americans will до 
what we do most weekdays. Too much of the 
twentysomething crowd will go to our jobs, 
come home, maybe work out, eat a micro- 
wave dinner and plop down to watch the gee- 
zers in thirtysomething.“ 

In the last mid-term election four years 
ago, a scant 21.9 percent of registered 18- to 
24-year-olds voted. This year, we have no 
reason to believe that number will rise. Vot- 
ing rates among young people have been 
dropping steadily—faster even than the de- 
cline seen among all voters—since 18-year- 
olds won the right to vote in 1972. By con- 
trast, more than 60 percent of people over 65 
went to the polls in 1986. 

It doesn't matter that young people dis- 
trust elected officials because they are re- 
peatedly revealed—from Iran-Contra to HUD 
to the savings-and-loan imbroglio—to be cor- 
rupt. Or that our two most recent presidents 
made a virtual religion of getting govern- 
ment off our backs, of promoting the idea 
that government can't solve social problems. 

Young Americans glibly denounce politi- 
cians as liars and incompetents, but we fail 
to understand that our country is run by a 
representative government, and these incom- 
petent “liars” are the only representatives 
we have. 

Young America's electoral apathy has 
ceded political influence to our mothers and 
fathers, and especially to our grandmothers 
and grandfathers, who vote in far greater 
numbers and have powerful and well-orga- 
nized lobbies in Washington. 

Faced with the disapproval of the Amer- 
ican Association of Retired Persons (AARP), 


politicians quake in their boots. Touch So- 
cial Security and you die," senators and rep- 
resentatives say. Tamper with Medicare or 
propose а controversial health care bill, as 
Шіпоів Congressman Dan Rostenkowski did, 
and politicians risk receiving the treatment 
Rostenkowski got: confrontation by elderly 
citizens, who sprawled across his car's wind- 
shield as he tried to drive to work. 

The result is that last year, according to 
the Congressional Budget Office, spending on 
people 65 and over made up about 47 percent 
of the national budget—if you don't count 
military appropriations and interest pay- 
ments. As Sen. Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
said recently of the budget process, “Ког 
people with the franchise, this 18 а tremen- 
dously responsive system.” 

What happens when young Americans 
don't vote? Well, there's no budget debate 
&bout tax breaks for new homeowners or ex- 
panding college loan programs. Aid For Fam- 
ilies with Dependent Children, Head Start 
and other social programs for the poor—gen- 
erally young mothers and their children— 
have been cut back or sacrificed to preserve 
health care subsidies and other benefits for 
the elderly. Regressive taxes on gasoline, 
beer and cigarettes, which take a dispropor- 
tionate chunk out of younger, poorer peo- 
ple's disposable income, are imposed rather 
than hikes in more progressive income 
taxes—all without fear of an electoral back- 
lash. 

Electoral participation is the lifeblood of 
our democracy. James Madison, in “Тһе Fed- 
eralist Papers," argued that one of our polit- 
ical system's strengths was its ability to pre- 
vent individual factions—special interests 
and particular sections of the citizenry— 
from predominating. 

Our faction needs to be heard; we must 
vote. 

If we don't, if young America continues to 
refuse our civic opportunity, the government 
of the older people for the older people will 
continue to ignore our interests. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT WAR IN THE 
PERSIAN GULF 


HON. BERNIE SANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major concerns that | have with the entire dis- 
cussion regarding the crisis in the Persian Gulf 
is that the President has refused to be 
straightforward with the American people and 
answer some of the hard questions that the 
people have been asking regarding a potential 
war in the gulf. Let me raise some of those 
questions now in the that the President 
and his administration will begin responding to 
these concerns. 

Up to this point, we have not heard any esti- 
mate from the President of the expected cas- 
ualties in such a war. While we fully recognize 
that it is impossible to predict such figures ex- 
actly, we do know, for example, that thou- 
sands of body bags have been sent to Saudi 
Arabia. We know that in the first stages of the 
1973 Arab-Israeli war, the casualties were 
enormous. Can the President tell us how 
many Americans would die if we launch a war 
against Iraq? 

As we all know, the United States has a $3 
trillion debt, with the cost of the S&L bailout 


billion. If war breaks out, these 
costs d reach several hundred billion. Can 
the President tell us how much he would cut 
in Social Security, how much more will be cut 
from Medicare, how much from farm supports, 
student loans and veterans programs, and 
how much more in taxes the middle class and 
the poor will have to pay, if we go to war? 

The President has suggested repeatedly 
that war in the Persian Gulf has to do with 
freedom and American values. Our constitu- 
ents would like to know the relationship be- 
tween freedom and the feudal, undemocratic 
governments of Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 
Saudi Arabia is a kingdom without free elec- 
tions, freedom of religion or freedom о! 
speech and has a very poor human rights 
record. Specifically, we need to know why 
young Americans should die on the sands of 
Saudi Arabia when that government does not 
allow our Christian soldiers to celebrate Christ- 
mas or our Jewish soldiers to celebrate 
Hannukah. Women in our country need to 
know what freedom means when women in 
Saudi Arabia can't vote, speak out, participate 
in politics or even drive a car. Please, Mr. 
President, explain to our confused constituents 
what war in the Persian Gulf has to do with 
human freedom. 

Lastly, Mr. President, we would appreciate 
your best estimate of how many years it would 
be necessary for American troops to stay in 
the region after an American victory and the 
taking of Baghdad. And what would be the 
cost to the taxpayers? 

These are some of the questions that our 
constituents are asking us. We need to have 
them answered. 
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ALBERT E. BLUMBERG 
HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, on October 16, 
1990, the New York State Council of Senior 
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Blumberg has been an articulate advocate for 
the needs of people, translating his ideals into 
ее E ы LA al 

Many of those who have worked with Ог. Al- 
bert Blumberg view him as a role model, e 
person who represents citizen 
эчер Fie ca iina UR AMINY eh са 
ize the issues with a readiness to take on the 
less than glamorous tasks crucial to any orga- 
nizing effort. 

The recognition given to Dr. Blumberg by 
the New York State Council of Senior Citizens 
is well deserved. The occasion allows us to 
rediscover the meaning of community leader- 
ship and service. It would be difficult to find a 
better example than Dr. Albert Blumberg. 


THE HAYWARD-CASTRO VALLEY 
BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN AS- 
SOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN CELEBRATES ITS 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
congratulate the Hayward-Castro Valley 
branch of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, in California's Ninth Congres- 
sional District, which celebrates its 50th anni- 
versary this month. 

The American Association of University 
Women [AAUW] is a nationwide organization 
dedicated to the education of and the ad- 
vancement of women. Nationwide, the organi- 
zation has over 193,000 members. In June, 
the AAUW National Association will be cele- 
brating its 110th anniversary which makes it 
the oldest women's organization in the United 
States. 

The Hayward-Castro Valley branch of the 
AAUW began in 1941 with a membership of 
35 and in its 50 years has grown to over 215 
active members. 

The Hayward-Castro Valley branch has 
worked tirelessly to promote educational re- 
form by providing scholarships for both Califor- 
nia State University Hayward and Chabot Col- 
lege; fellowships for women pursuing ad- 
vanced degrees; grants for research and com- 
munity service projects, and it has participated 
in the study of and the search for solutions to 
current social and educational problems. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to congratulate the 
Hayward-Castro Valley chapter of the AAUW 
on its 50th anniversary. | can only hope that 
the chapter will be able to continue in its ef- 
forts to promote equity and educational oppor- 
tunities for women for the next 50 years. 


HONORING JOEL A. MIELE, SR., 
“THE PRIDE OF QUEENS AWARD” 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, for 75 years 
the Pride of Judea has been a human service 
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_This years community awards dinner is a 
the Pride of Judea honors out- 
ing individuals for their humanitarian ef- 
forts in serving the Queens and Nassau com- 
munities. 


This year's recipient of "the Pride of Queens 
Award" is Joel A. Miele, Sr., a true example 
of a humanitarian citizen. Mr. Miele is the 
Queens representative to the new city plan- 
ning commission, the latest in a long list of his 
distinguished accomplishments. 

Early in his career, while in the Navy, Mr. 
Miele led his construction battalion in building 
playgrounds and roofs for orphanages. He is 
now a retired captain of the Civil Engineer 
Corps. 

Mr. Miele, a resident of Howard Beach, is a 
professional engineer with his own practice in 
Queens with his brother and son. His business 
reputation has earned him several officer posi- 
tions in professional organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, Joel Miele's community dedi- 
cation spreads throughout city life. He is in- 
volved in the membership or board of directors 
in neighborhood associations, libraries, civic 
groups, hospitals, economic development 
agencies, and the local community board. In 
fact, he was chair of Queens Community 
Board No. 109 for 12 years. He was a dele- 
gate to the New York State Bicentennial Con- 
stitutional Convention, and has been awarded 
"Man of the Year," "Engineer of the Year," 
"Outstanding Community Leader" and other 
such awards by his friends, neighbors, and 
business associates. 

Joel Miele has been heard to say, "If there 
is a need that | am aware of—a vacuum—in 
the areas of civic, community, and not-for-prof- 
it life, | am motivated to fill that need." Indeed 
he does, every day of his life. All of us in 
Queens are very proud of him. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere pleasure to 
join Pride of Judea in acclaiming Joel Miele 
with the "Pride of Queens" award. | am hon- 
ored to join his wife, Josephine, his family and 
friends in recognizing a lifetime of contribution. 
Because we have people like Joel Miele 
today, our children and grandchildren will have 
a better tomorrow. 


SUCCESS OF HELP US GROW 
STRAIGHT [HUGS] PROGRAM 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, today | want 
to call to the attention of my colleagues an in- 
novative and effective drug prevention pro- 
gram in my home State of Rhode Island. | be- 
lieve this program can serve as a model for us 
as we begin to consider legislation dealing 
with the national problem of drug abuse 
among our children. 

Began as a dream, "Help Us Grow Straight" 
[HUGS] became a reality in 1987. HUGS is 
based on the idea of giving our young people 
natural, rather than chemical, highs through 
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the physical challenges of hiking, camping, 
mountain climbing and biking. By understand- 
ing superior alternatives to drug use, our chil- 
dren are dissuaded from experimenting with 
the dangerous substances which are so 
tempting to high school and junior high school 
students. The program, offered to North Cum- 
berland Rhode Island middle school's eighth 
graders, encourages hard work and dedication 
to a worthwhile goal in order to achieve great- 
er satisfaction and enhanced self-concepts. 

In recent times, participants in HUGS have 
traveled far and wide, experienced a variety of 
natural highs. They have climbed mountains in 
New Hampshire, biked throughout the Island 
of Martha's Vinyard, and spent a week in Ari- 
zona, much of it hiking in the Grand Canyon. 
Last April, | was fortunate enough to welcome 
these upbeat travelers home at Rhode Island's 
Greene Airport after their trip to Arizona. 

The response from the students to this ex- 
perience in Arizona has convinced me that 
HUGS is a program that produces real results. 
This HUGS experience and others like it has 
allowed its participants to realize that pride in 
one's accomplishments can offer a lifetime 
high. | received over a dozen letters from 
these students, who gave me a clear message 
that HUGS taught them the superiority of a 
natural high over a chemical high. One such 
student, Sarah Pelletier, wrote me about her 
experience with HUGS: 

The whole purpose of HUGS is to teach 
teens that natural highs are so much better 
than drug highs. I think that the HUGS pro- 
gram does a wonderful job doing just that. 
You may feel high while taking the drugs, 
but afterwards you are overcome by depres- 
sion. When I hiked the Grand Canyon, I felt 
high, but I also felt high afterwards because 
I was proud of myself—I actually made it out 
of the Grand Canyon alive. I just think that 
it's too bad that there aren't more programs 
such as HUGS around. 

As а U.S. legislator, | have always argued 
that we must teach our children of the perils 
of drug abuse before they are given a chance 
to find out the hard way. HUGS is an ideal 
program which seeks this important goal. As 
such, І hope my colleagues here in the House 
of Representatives will recognize the value of 
the HUGS Program, and support this kind of 
approach to the problem of drug abuse among 
our young people. 


NATIONAL WEATHER ASSOCIATION 
MAKES FIRST ANNUAL PUBLIC 
SERVICE AWARD 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, on October 17 
{һе National Weather Association made its 
First Annual Public Service Award to Mark 
Lange of Vincennes, IN, at a banquet here in 
the suburbs of Washington. In the presen- 


You were selected based on your decision 
to cancel all regular programming to provide 
non-stop broadcasts for over three hours of 
tornado warnings, including exact locations 
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of the funnels, in the station's listening area. 
You gave proper warnings to people, advising 
them to accepted sheltered areas, and special 
advice to individuals in mobile homes, say- 
ing all the right words іп а calm, non-flus- 
tered manner. Nearly every local and state 
agency contacted you to voice their thanks. 
You used local radio to do what it does best, 
because of your commitment to the commu- 
nity and an interest in weather. Your efforts 
are a prime example of what radio stations 
should be doing. 

І had hoped to be there for this occasion but 
the House was in session at the time so ! 
could not. | have a special reason for my keen 
interest in this award because the National 
Weather Association has named this annual 
award for my father, Walter J. Bennett, who 
was a weather bureau forecaster for nearly 50 
years and was himself a very effective leader 
in a long life of public service. My family and 
| are deeply grateful that this was done. 


UPON INTRODUCTION ОЕ THE 
DESERT SHIELD TAX RELIEF 
ACT OF 1991 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing legislation designed to assist the 
American servicemen and servicewomen par- 
ticipating in Operation Desert Shield. A recent 
article in the Washington Post explained that 
the Internal Revenue Service planned to re- 
quire our soldiers to file their tax returns on 
time or face financial penalties. 

Fortunately, the IRS has extended the in- 
come tax filing deadline for our troops in the 
Persian Gulf until June 15. While | commend 
this decision, | am outraged that the IRS has 
not waived the interest penalties that our sol- 
diers would incur should they not be able to 
meet the June 15 deadline. To say the least, 
these brave men and women have more 
pressing matters on their mind and we should 
not burden them with the cumbersome task of 
meeting income tax filing deadlines. 

My bill will provide automatic extensions of 
time for filing Federal income tax returns and 
other tax-related acts for members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States serving in 
Operation Desert Shield. The extensions and 
waivers will allow our soldiers to defer the fil- 
ing of their Federal income tax returns without 
penalty for up to 180 days after they return 
from the gulf. 

We all hope and pray that the Persian Gulf 
crisis is resolved in a peaceful fashion. Re- 
gardless of the outcome, however, American 
military personnel are experiencing tremen- 
dous emotional and psychological stress due 
to the current situation. This legislation will 
provide our service persons relief from the 
worry of legal action due to failure to file Fed- 
eral income taxes. For the sacrifices they are 
making, it is the very least we can do. 

My bill already enjoys the strong bipartisan 
support of 30 House Members. | urge all of 
my colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives to join us in cosponsoring this important 
measure. 


401 


FACTORS LIMITING THE EFFEC- 
TIVENESS OF ECONOMIC SANC- 
TIONS AGAINST IRAQ 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, much of the 
debate in recent weeks and months concern- 
ing the Persian Gulf crisis has focused on the 
effectiveness of economic sanctions against 
Iraq. The desirability of relying solely on the 
embargo to resolve this crisis is understand- 
able. It would obiviously be in the best inter- 
ests of the United States and the world if the 
sanctions by themselves bring Iraq to its eco- 
nomic knees and force Saddam Hussein to re- 
move all Iraqi troops from Kuwait. However, 
this Member believes it is important to recog- 
nize some of the factors limiting the effective- 
ness of these sanctions. 

Although almost all governments are enforc- 
ing the United Nations trade sanctions against 
Iraq, there are many foreign companies and 
individuals interested in filling the economic 
vacuum created by the embargo. Since the 
sanctions were enacted, private firms have 
been seeking ways to supply Iraq with the 
goods it demands. In addition to industrial and 
agricultural products, these foreign firms are 
offering military, chemical, transport, electrical, 
and oil-related items for sale to Iraq. 

Individual smugglers are also actively in- 
volved in transporting goods to Iraq and the 
country's borders have proven to be very po- 
rous. A recent Associated Press article states 
that thousands of smugglers in the area are 
"making a mockery of the sanctions." It is re- 
alistic to expect further holes to develop in the 
embargo if Iraq's neighbors and former trading 
partners continue to suffer economically as a 
result of the sanctions. 


EARNING BY LEARNING 
HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, last summer, 
the early childhood department at West Geor- 
gia College in Carrollton carried out a pilot 
program designed to motivate youngsters to 
read by giving them a monetary incentive. The 
program, called "Earning by Learning," had 
very positive results in the Sixth District of 
Georgia. 

Conducted in five Sixth District counties— 
Carroll, Spalding, Clayton, Coweta, and Doug- 
las—Earning by Learning was designed to en- 
courage poorly motivated third and fourth 
graders to read. Over the course of 5 weeks 
in the summer of 1990, 282 students earned 
$2 for every book they read and reported on 
to an adult volunteer. In total, the group 
earned $7,602 by reading 3,801 books. 

Because of our success, | decided to intro- 
duce a bill to allow public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools throughout the country to du- 
plicate such innovative projects. By amending 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 


United States. Thus, the benefits of the 
Sixth District's Earning by Learning Program 
could be extended to youngsters across Amer- 


During our Earning by Learning project in 
Georgia, many students both improved their 


of reading. | am proud to share with my col- 

leagues today the following article written by 

Stephanie Wynn, who read the most books 

during those 5 weeks in 1990. Her story is a 

case in point of why we should allow Earning 

by Learning type programs in all public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
ONCE UPON A TIME, A LITTLE GIRL WAS PAID 
TO READ 
(By Stephanie Wynn) 

(Stephanie, age 10, is a fourth-grader at Villa 
Rica Primary in Villa Rica, Ga. This sum- 
mer she took part in a pilot project con- 
ceived by GOP Rep. Newt Gingrich and car- 
ried out by West Georgia College's early 
childhood education department. The more 
than 200 third- and fourth-graders who par- 
ticipated were “аб risk“ readers. They had 
potential but were not motivated to read 
for pleasure. By the end of the summer, 
Stephanie had read more books than any 
other participant. We invited her to send 
us her story, which we have not altered in 
any way.) 

Last summer I read 83 books. I earned 
$166.00, $2 for every book. 

Mrs. Hamilton, my school's assistant prin- 
cipal, told me about the Earning by Learning 
Reading Program which was going to be dur- 
ing the summer at my school. I went to the 
school library and found different books. The 
books were fun. I told about the books I had 
read to Mrs. Hamilton, and Mrs. Rothbart, 
and Mrs. Marchman. I picked the books out 
all by myself. My mom helped a little bit by 
saying, "Would you like these books?" 

I read all of my books in my bedroom and 
the living room. I like to read on my bed or 
on the couch. I read some of the easier books 
to myself. Some of the harder ones, I read 
them out loud to my mom or my dad. My 
friends said that's OK if you read books. My 
grandmother was surprised that I was read- 
ing а bunch of books. She thought I was only 
reading one or two. My brother thought I 
was weird for reading so many books, but, I 
told him that he was crazy. My mom, dad, 
my sister, Sonya, my brother, Stephen, Mrs. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. Rothbart, Mrs. 
Marchman, and everyone was proud of me for 
reading the most books. 

“Му favorite books were The Care Bears“ 
books and I like the Strawberry Shortcake 
book, too. These books were about helping 
people and about trying to keep a man from 
taking all the fruit from the Strawberry 
People. I like them because they were neat 
to read. They made me feel like they were 
really real. One of the Care Bear books was 
about a little girl who was scared of the 
dark. That's me!! I used to be afraid of the 
dark. One of the books made me want to go 
where the Care Bears are. When I grow up, I 
want to be a movie star. The Care Bears аге 
on television and that reminds me of being а 
movie star. 

I recommended а book to my friend Jere- 
miah. I let him take it home and read it. He 
said it was really good. He brought it back to 
me. 

Тһе hardest book I read was one about 
horses. This book was very boring to me. 
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There were a lot of words on the pages and 
not very many pictures. I like books that 
have lots of pictures. 

I read a few books that were short. One was 
Jack and the Beanstalk. It was fun to read 
and also short. 

I spent a lot of time this summer reading. 
If I hadn't read the books, I would have been 
bored. I do like to swim and watch TV some- 
times. But the reading time was fun. 

The awards ceremony was in the gym at 
my school. All the kids families were there. 
The awards ceremony, my mother, my fa- 
ther, and my sister and brother were there. 
АП the kids were very happy to get their 
money. I was the last person to get mine. 
The reason I was last was because I was the 
highest reader. I felt weird. Mrs. Hamilton 
was kidding me. She told everybody that one 
night I wanted my mom to help me tell 
about the books. Mrs. Hamilton told me that 
she would give the money to my mom. I 
didn't like that. Everybody laughed when 
she said that. 

With the money I earned I bought some 
new clothes and а lot of Barbie stuff. 

The summer reading program is over. I am 
still reading. I am still reading because it is 
fun. 

Ithink it is a good idea to give kids money 
for reading books. It showed me that reading 
was fun. It also helped bring my mom and I 
closer together. We had fun reading together. 

I am reading Cinderella now. It is а story 
about a girl named Cinderella. She had two 
Step-sisters and à mean step mother. She had 
to work and work and work hard every day. 
One day a letter came in. Her step mother 
read it. It was an invitation to a ball and she 
didn't have anything to wear to the ball. But 
her fairy godmother gave her a dress. It was 
ice-blue. It was pretty. She went to the ball. 
She lost her shoe and she ran out to the 
coachmen. Тһе crown duke came to Сіп- 
derella's house. She was locked in her room. 
Then the mice brought the key up to her 
room. She got free and she was going down- 
stairs to meet the crown duke. First her sis- 
ters tried on the slipper. After her sisters 
tried it on, it was too small. Then Cinderella 
tried it on. It broke. But, she had the other 
slipper. That showed the crown duke who she 
was. He took her to the ball. She married the 
prince. They lived happily every after. The 
end. 


BUENA PARK CITY COUNCIL 
HONORS KENNETH B. JONES 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. Speaker, 
today it is rare to encounter an American who 
unselfishly devotes his life to serving his com- 
munity and fellow citizens, in many cases 
without any monetary recompense. Few of us 
are willing to sacrifice the advantages of pri- 
vate life for the many burdens of public serv- 
ice. However, | would like to take this oppor- 


rifices to serve his fellow citizens. 

Mr. Kenneth B. Jones served as the mayor 
pro tem of Buena Park, CA, in 1989 and 1990 
and as a member of the Buena Park City 
Council from 1980 to 1990. The city council of 
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" and for always placing his 
concern for the public good ahead of his per- 
sonal interests. | would like to join the Buena 
uis City Council in honoring this exceptional 

zen. 


Jones received the Police Officer of the Year 
award in 1970, 1971, and 1979. Furthermore, 
Jones served as a fireman from 1949 to 1952 
and has held a number of other official posi- 
tions in his many years of service in Buena 
Park. In addition, Ken Jones has held leader- 
ship positions in scores of community service 
organizations including the Kiwanis Club, the 
Buena Park PTA, the Lions Club, the Orange 
County Sheriff's Association, and many other 
organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, Ken Jones stands as a fine 
example to those throughout the Nation who 
seek to serve the public. | strongly commend 
his efforts and honor his accomplishments. | 
encourage all citizens to look to Ken Jones as 
a fine example of the positive influence one 
citizen can have on his community. 


ARNOLD I. BURNS' ELLIS ISLAND 
MEDAL OF HONOR 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. MICHEL. Мг. Speaker, President 
George Bush has reminded us that we are a 
nation of communities. Nowhere is the fact of 
our ethnic, religious, and racial diversity more 
honored than at Ellis Island, where so many 
Americans, from so many backgrounds, have 
come to these shores. 

On December 6, 1990, Arnold |. Burns, 
former Deputy Attorney General for the United 
States, was awarded the 1990 Ellis Island 
Medal of Honor at ceremonies conducted on 
the island itself. The medal honors distin- 
guished representatives of various ethnic 
backgrounds. Mr. Burns was honored along 
with a number of Americans, including Presi- 
dent Bush, former Presidents Reagan, Ford, 
Carter, and Nixion, and many others. 

Mr. Burns, who is of Russian descent, is an 
alumnus of Union College in Schenectady, 
NY, and Cornell University Law School. He 
serves as vice chairman of the board of trust- 
ees of the Boys and Girls Clubs of America 
and is active in many civic and charitable or- 
ganizations. 

The nomination of recipients of the medal 
came through member organizations of the 
National Ethnic Coalition of Organizations 
[NECO] and through thousands of forms sub- 
mitted by the public. NECO, an umbrella 
group for 66 of the Nation's largest heritage 
groups, participated in the first presentation of 
the medals in 1986 during the 100th anniver- 
sary celebration of the Statue of Liberty. 

| want to bring this event and Mr. Burns' 
award to the attention of our colleagues, be- 
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cause they serve to remind us that this coun- 
try is, indeed, "E Pluribus Unum," one out of 
many. This medal is a great tribute not only to 
Mr. Burns and the other recipients, but to the 
unsung millions who came to Ellis Island to 
begin a new life and a better America. 


TRIBUTE TO CUB SCOUT PACK 332 
HON. ROBERT A. BORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. BORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today іп 
recognition of Cub Scout Pack 332 of St. Bar- 
tholomew R.C. Church for their 35 years of 
service. 

On October 1, 1990, Cub Scout Pack 332 
was Officially rechartered and dedicated to 
serving the youth of the Philadelphia commu- 
nity. 

Throughout their 35 years, the pack has 
worked to enhance and serve the Philadelphia 
neighborhood. They deserve great recognition 
for their success in providing the city with an 
outstanding example of commitment to 
achievement. 

St. Bartholomew R.C. Church has assisted 
Cub Scout Pack 332 by providing meeting 
places and holding activities. | am sure they 
will continue to provide many more years of 
dedicated sponsorship. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 join the citizens of Philadel- 
phia in expressing my gratitude to St. Bar- 
tholomew R.C. Church for sponsoring this 
Scouting organization. In addition, | also join 
them in commending and thanking Cub Scout 
Pack No. 332 for 35 years of service to its 
community. 


TRIBUTE TO DWAYNE E. HOFUS 
HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to Dwayne E. Hofus of my 17th 
Congressional District of Ohio, who received 


who risk their lives to save or attempt to save 
the lives of others. Only 105 other persons 
were recognized by the commission in 1990. 

Dwayne E. Hofus saved Jessica Maxwell, 2, 
and Heather McGee, 3, from their burning 
home in Youngstown, OH, June 10, 1989. The 
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to call the fire department. 

returning to the scene did he 
another girl was still inside the 
the dense smoke, heat, and 


E 
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bedroom, above the burning kitchen, 
the child downstairs to 
In the process, Mr. Hofus tripped and 
n the stairs. Luckily, he man- 
in his footing and safety deposit 
his precious cargo outside. Jessica and 
Heather were Subsequently taken to the hos- 
pital for treatment, as was Mr. Hofus. All are 
now fully recovered. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to recognize Dwayne E. Hofus as a truly 
exceptional neighbor and citizen. May his tre- 
mendous courage and selflessness serve as a 
shining example for us all. Mr. Hofus is a 
great credit to both himself and the commu- 
nity. | am honored to represent this outstand- 
ing individual. 
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THE IMPORTANCE ОЕ ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 


HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1991 


Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, on Monday the 
Washington Post reported that the White 
House is opposed to the inclusion of energy 
conservation measures by Energy Secretary 
James Watkins in his recommendations for a 
national energy policy. This is, indeed, trou- 
bling news that does not bode well for the de- 
velopment of a sound national energy strat- 
egy. 

The energy crises of the 1970's should have 
taught us that energy conservation works. 
From a 1977 peak of about 8.8 million barrels 
per day, we reduced oil imports to a 1985 low 
of about 5.1 million barrels. As we see imports 
rising again to a level exceeding 8 million bar- 
rels in 1989—of which 2.2 million are from 
Arab OPEC nations—it is imperative that the 
role of conservation be enhanced, not re- 
duced. 

The administration also cannot afford to ig- 
nore the fact that declining U.S. competitive- 
ness in world markets is due, in some meas- 
ure, to our gluttonous energy appetite. The 
U.S. economy consumes about $440 billion 
annually for energy, an amount equal to about 
11 percent of our GNP. Japan's percentages 
is only half this amount. Higher energy con- 
sumption by American manufacturers raises 
prices and makes it difficult for us to compete 
with foreign producers. 

Although the administration may not recog- 
nize the value and importance of energy con- 
servation, the American public does. In public 
opinion polls, the American people, by wide 
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margins, prefer conservation to increased pro- 
duction as an energy strategy. They are also 
quite willing to make the lifestyle changes nec- 
essary to achieve energy savings. 

If the White House insists on an energy pol- 
icy that seeks to build more nuclear power- 
plants and promote oil and gas drilling in envi- 
ronmentally sensitive areas, while excluding 
energy conservation as a critical component, it 
will be making a serious mistake. The Con- 
gress will not accept this and neither will the 
American people. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 

Meetings scheduled for "Thursday, 
January 10, 1991, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today's RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


JANUARY 15 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings to examine services 
available to children and youth from 
poverished families, focusing on ways 
to ensure that they graduate from high 


School, preparing them for the 
workforce, and/or helping them get 
into college. 
SD-428 
JANUARY 30 
9:30 a.m. 


Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
providing for a referendum on the po- 
litical status of Puerto Rico. 
SD-366 
Rules and Administration 
Organizational meeting, to consider com- 
mittee rules of procedure and commit- 
tee budget for the 102nd Congress, 
membership for the Joint Committees 
on Printing and the Library, and pend- 
ing legislative and administrative busi- 
ness. 
SR-301 
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SENATE—Thursday, January 10, 1991 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the Vice President. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer. 

Let us pray: 

But let your communication be, Yea, 
yea; Nay, nay: for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil.—Matthew 5:37. 

Eternal God, infinite in truth and 
justice, fill this Chamber with Your 
presence, Your light, today. Aware of 
the rebuke to Job and his loquacious 
friends: “Тһеп the Lord answered Job 
out of the whirlwind, and said, Who is 
this that darkeneth counsel by words 
without knowledge?“ (Job 38:1,2) and 
aware of the power of words to conceal 
as wellas illuminate, to deceive as well 
as inform, to confuse as well as clarify, 
to kill as well as edify, grant to the 
Senators in their debate cool heads, 
warm hearts and economy of language. 
Protect the cosmic issue of war from 
being reduced to political pragmatism. 
Keep us sensitive to Your overruling 
providence in history and the possibil- 
ity of divine intervention when frustra- 
tion freezes to inaction. 

To the glory of Your name and the 
doing of Your will. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The majority 
leader is recognized. 


VITIATION OF THE PRO FORMA 
SESSION 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the previous order, I vitiate 
the pro forma session. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MITCHELL. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Journal of proceed- 
ings be approved to date. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


——— 


CREDENTIALS: RESIGNATION AND 
APPOINTMENT 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I in- 
quire of the Chair, are the official pa- 
pers relative to the appointment of the 
newly appointed Senator JOHN SEY- 
MOUR from California, received and in 
proper order? 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 3, 1991) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. They are re- 
ceived, and they are in proper order. 

The Chair lays before the Senate а 
facsimile of the letter of resignation 
from Senator Wilson and a certificate 
of appointment to fil the vacancy 
caused by the resignation. 

Without objection, the reading there- 
of will be waived and the documents 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The documents ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD are as follows: 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, CA. 
Hon. DAN QUAYLE, 
President of the Senate, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the State of 
California, I resigned my office as United 
States Senator upon assuming the office of 
Governor on January 7, 1991. 

Sincerely, 
PETE WILSON, 
Governor. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF 

CALIFORNIA—CERTIFICATE OF APPOINTMENT 

To the President of the Senate of the United 
States: 

This is to certify that, pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of California, I, Pete Wilson, do hereby ap- 
point John Seymour a Senator to represent 
the State of California in the Senate of the 
United States until the vacancy therein, 
caused by my resignation, is filled by elec- 
tion as provided by law. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor Pete 
Wilson, and our seal hereto affixed this 7th 
day of January, 1991. 

PETE WILSON, 
Governor. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH OF 
OFFICE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sen- 
ator-designate will now present himself 
to the desk, the Chair will administer 
the oath of office. 5 

Мг. SEYMOUR, escorted by Mr. DOLE, 
advanced to the desk of the Vice Presi- 
dent; the oath prescribed by law was 
administered to him by the Vice Presi- 
dent; and he subscribed to the oath in 
the Official Oath Book. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Congratula- 
tions. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The majority 
leader is recognized. 


ORDER FOR MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 


time for the two leaders, Senators be 
permitted to speak. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is во ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President and 
Members of the Senate, I have had а 
continuing series of consultations with 
the distinguished Republican leader 
and other Senators in an effort to dis- 
cern the best way to proceed with re- 
spect to the Persian Gulf crisis. What 
Senate DOLE and I agreed upon is to 
permit debate to occur today. 

I anticipate that there will be two 
resolutions to be presented today. We 
have been involved in drafting one, and 
I know that Senator DOLE and others 
have been involved in drafting others. 
We agreed last evening to exchange 
those resolutions today. I expect that 
ours will be ready momentarily. We 
have completed action on it. It is now 
being placed in final form. So I hope to 
be able to make that public and 
present it to my colleagues in à very 
Short time, and at that point to com- 
mence the discussion. 

In our meetings, the most recent one 
being last evening, I have suggested 
the possibility of the Senate's reaching 
agreement on à procedure which would 
permit us to debate this issue in a full 
and open manner that combines both 
the opportunity for all Senators to 
fully express themselves on the sub- 
ject, which I think is essential given 
the gravity of the matter, but also per- 
mits us to complete debate within a 
reasonable period of time so that this 
does not continue indefinitely. 

As we know, the House is apparently 
close to completion of a process which 
would combine debate today and result 
or conclude in three votes on Saturday. 
It is my hope that we can follow some 
comparable, if not identical, procedure, 
either resulting in three or possibly, in 
the Senate, four votes depending upon 
the number of resolutions offered. 

Senator DOLE and I have agreed that 
after we exchange the resolutions 
today and during the time in which the 
debate is occurring we will meet fur- 
ther to explore the possibility of reach- 
ing agreement along these lines. I hope 
very much that we can do that. Obvi- 
ously it is subjective, but I believe 3 
full days of debate would be sufficient 
and appropriate time for exploration of 
the matter. 

I emphasize to Senators that we will 
be in session throughout the day today 
and for as long as necessary to accom- 


* This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which аге not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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modate any Senator who wishes to 
speak. So I encourage any Senator who 
wishes to express his or her views on 
the subject to do so today. Of course, 
the debate will continue tomorrow and 
at least Saturday under the suggested 
procedure which I have just described. 

With that, I will momentarily yield 
to the distinguished Republican leader 
for any comments he may wish to 
make, and then it is my intention to 
put in a brief quorum call until we 
have a resolution ready for presen- 
tation, and the commencement of the 
debate which I expect will occur this 
morning. 


SENATOR SEYMOUR'S WELCOME 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, first, let 
me welcome our newest Senator, JOHN 
SEYMOUR, from the State of California. 
We welcome him to the U.S. Senate. 
We have a rather critical time in his- 
tory—in my view а very serious time. 
This is а very serious debate. We look 
forward to his service in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may 
join in the welcome? I feel some empa- 
thy with Senator SEYMOUR since it was 
almost exactly 11 years ago that I was 
in à similar situation. 

I telephoned him following the day of 
his appointment, and offered him a spe- 
cial welcome and told him I looked for- 
ward to working with him. Senator 
COATS and I remember having been 
through the same experience, and I 
think he recognizes the enormity of 
the task that we all face. 

So I join Senator DOLE in welcoming 
Senator SEYMOUR, and I look forward 
to working with him. 

Ithank the Republican leader. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. DOLE. I thank the majority lead- 
er. 
Mr. President, with reference to how 
we are going to proceed, first of all, we 
need to examine each other's plans. I 
am not certain ours is prepared. I un- 
derstand the majority leader is about 
to complete his. We are trying to co- 
ordinate, at least on this side, our ef- 
forts with bipartisan efforts in the 
House, and, of course, at the White 
House, to try to come up with some 
proposal that will have strong biparti- 
san support in the Senate. Until we 
have had an opportunity to examine, 
not only look at it myself, but to have 
& conference with Republican Senators 
sometime either this morning or after- 
noon, we will not be in а position to 
get consent to proceed to the consider- 
ation. I am not certain; is it а concur- 
rent or joint resolution? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Joint resolution. 

Mr. DOLE. Joint resolution. So we 
need to examine the resolution to see 
what it says because I still believe—I 
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am an optimist—I still think there is 
plenty of time for Saddam Hussein to 
come to his senses. I understand that 
the international community is seri- 
ous, and what I do not want to happen 
is for him to get any misinformation or 
mistaken signal from the Congress of 
the United States. 

It is my hope that there can be some 
bipartisan development. I do not think 
there has been any effort to make it 
partisan. I think there has been on the 
House side, but as far as I know on the 
Senate side it has not occurred. I have 
not taken à whip check. The majority 
leader has not taken a whip check. 
This should not be а partisan matter. 
We may have differences; it is a democ- 
racy. But I think our goal nearly in 
every case is the same; that is, to get 
Saddam Hussein to understand that he 
must leave Kuwait. 

I am not certain what signal would 
be sent if we adopt whatever resolution 
we may be given here in the next few 
minutes. As I understand it, it says 
just wait. It does not say how long; 30 
days, 30 months, 30 years? So I am not 
certain what kind of signal that sends, 
but it seems to me it takes Saddam 
Hussein off the hook. That may be the 
most painless decision, just wait and 
wait and wait. 

So it is still my hope that we can 
find some way to authorize the Presi- 
dent to use force in accordance with 
the U.N. resolution, hoping that it will 
not happen. And it occurs to me that 
one way we might achieve that is to 
authorize the use of force—but that is 
not the same resolution—in some fash- 
ion to give the Congress, under expe- 
dited procedure, on the motion of the 
majority leader and the Speaker of the 
House, and a right to rescind that au- 
thorization. It would authorize the use 
of force, but you would also have, 
under expedited procedure, а right to 
rescind the use of force if the majority 
leader and the Speaker feel there has 
been abuse of power or misuse or for 
whatever reason that the Congress 
Should rescind the authority to use 
force, if necessary, in accordance with 
the U.N. resolution. 

Maybe that is a possibility. It is one 
that we will be discussing on our side, 
one that I hope we might be able to ob- 
tain some support for on the other side 
because it just seems to me that is one 
way to get Saddam Hussein's atten- 
tion. I do not know if he is tuned in. He 
tells us where he is tuned in. 

But I think one way for him to un- 
derstand we are not divided is to try to 
accommodate the President's request. 
The President asked us verbally a 
dozen times for help. Now he has asked 
us in writing. It seems to me there has 
to be some way, still preserving all of 
our rights under the Constitution, that 
we can support the President of the 
United States. 

If we can figure out some way to do 
that, then we can dispose of the resolu- 
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tions very quickly. If not, it could be 
more difficult. But if there is а deter- 
mination by Members on this side—and 
it does not take too many—that we are 
proceeding in the wrong direction, we 
are sending the wrong signal, then that 
might frustrate the efforts of some on 
the other side. We do not want to do 
that. 

I am not announcing that will hap- 
pen, but I am indicating that we have 
to make a judgment on how best we 
can underscore the unity we have in 
achieving the objectives of this with- 
drawal from Kuwait and the restora- 
tion of the government. So we will be 
working with the majority leader and 
others throughout the day. 

Iguess there will be debate, but there 
is nothing to debate, unless we just 
want to debate the general gulf crisis. 
Until we actually have a resolution be- 
fore us, it is rather difficult to hone in 
on anything specific. 

Certainly we are prepared to debate. 
I believe we should have been debating 
for the last several weeks, not at this 
last minute when we are coming down 
to the crunch. So we are prepared to 
proceed in an orderly fashion, even at 
this late date. I yield the floor. 

Mr. MITCHELL addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The majority 
leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, as I 
indicated in my earlier remarks, I ex- 
pect that our resolution will be ready 
promptly, and I intend to present it for 
consideration and debate very shortly 
to the distinguished Republican leader, 
to all Members of the Senate, and to 
the public at large. So we expect that 
to occur very shortly. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I wonder 
if I might inquire of the majority lead- 
er a little more definition as to his at- 
tempts to put some type of limitation 
on the debate. I think one thing our 
new colleague will find is that one of 
the great privileges of serving in the 
Senate is the ability for unlimited de- 
bate for any Senator at any time to 
say anything he wants on any subject. 

When I came over from the House of 
Representatives, I found that to be one 
of the great benefits that the Senate 
had that the House did not have, where 
our time is limited. I also found it to 
be one of the great disadvantages be- 
cause of the fact that any Senator at 
any time may speak on any thing, and 
they often do, late at night, and on and 
on it goes. 

It seems to me that in this particular 
situation, with the deadline of January 
15 approaching, that some type of reso- 
lution by the Congress needs to be 
forthcoming оп а relatively quick 
basis, so that we do not send а signal 
that the Congress does not know where 
it wants to go. We can put the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State in an 
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untenable position if debate continued 
on and on, and particularly approach- 
Íng that deadline. 

I appreciate the majority leader's dif- 
ficulty in securing а limitation on de- 
bate on something this important and 
this critical to our Nation's future and 
directly affecting the men and women 
who are serving in the Middle East, but 
I wonder if there is some indication 
that the majority leader can give rel- 
ative to placing some reasonable limit, 
without  precluding any  Senator's 
rights on reaching a conclusion to this 
matter? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. That is my de- 
Sire, and I have expressed that to the 
distinguished Republican leader and 
publicly. I think if we begin today and 
have 3 full days of debate, it is my esti- 
mate that that is approximately the 
fair balance between the opportunity 
for every Senator to express himself or 
herself as fully as they desire and still 
coming to some conclusion prior to 
January 15. 

Тһе House has 3 days for that debate. 
They have 435 Members. If we have 3 
days with 100 Members, it seems we 
ought to be able to do it, if we can con- 
duct the debate in а reasonable and or- 
derly fashion. So I will propound a re- 
quest of that type at an appropriate 
time. 

The distinguished Republican leader 
has indicated that he wishes the oppor- 
tunity to review the resolution which 
we will propose and to consult with 
some Republican Senators. That is an 
eminently fair and reasonable request 
on his part. So we agreed last night 
that we would exchange resolutions 
today. He would engage in the process 
of consultation, which he has de- 
Scribed, and respond to the suggestion 
that I have made previously in my 
meetings with him, and here publicly 
this morning. I hope we can do that. 

I am obviously open and perfectly 
wiling to entertain suggestions to 
alter the proposal I have made, a dif- 
ferent time, different length, different 
mechanism of proceeding; but I wanted 
to make clear my view that we ought 
not permit this to be a debate which is 
indefinite in length and continue be- 
yond January 15, without the oppor- 
tunity for the Senate to express itself 
in one way or the other. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, if the ma- 
jority leader will yield one more time. 

I wish the majority leader, with the 
help of the Republican leader, God- 
speed in that effort. As the majority 
leader knows, there is a great tendency 
in this body to delay debate until the 
very last possible moment. It is con- 
ceivable that we go on today and vhe 
majority leader will be pleading for 
Senators to come to the floor and begin 
debate and everything will stack up. 

I would hate to see delay used as а 
tactic to frustrate what the President 
is asking us to do, frustrate his efforts 
to send а clear signal that it is at least 
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his intention to draw a line relative to 
the time in which Iraq can respond to 
his request. So I hope and fully expect 
to cooperate in the effort in any way I 
can to assist the majority leader and 
the Republican leader in urging our 
colleagues to begin the debate, to have 
а full debate on the critical issue, but 
to bring it to some point of resolution 
во we do not send the wrong signal. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator and I share his view 
entirely. Obviously, any Senator or 
group of Senators may, under the 
rules, delay consideration of this mat- 
ter for a fairly lengthy period of time. 
I hope that does not occur. I will not be 
& party to it. I will oppose that, should 
it occur. I believe that whatever the 
outcome, Senators ought to have the 
opportunity to express themselves, 
both in statements and in votes on this 
important subject. And I hope that all 
Senators will share the view expressed 
by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. STEVENS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, let me 
thank the leadership, both Senator 
MITCHELL and Senator DOLE, for their 
prompt notification. I was in Alaska, 
and it is not easy to come back. 

I want to explore the relevance of our 
proceedings to that of the House in the 
majority leader's mind. Does the ma- 
jority leader believe we should vote be- 
fore the House or after the House or 
some time simultaneously with the 
House? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
have no fixed opinion as to the specific 
timing of the vote. I do not know at 
what time on Saturday the House will 
vote. I do not know if a specific time 
has yet been set. I was merely suggest- 
ing 3 days as а reasonable time for de- 
bate here, without regard to the pre- 
cise time that the House has to vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, if the 
leader will yield further, would it then 
be the understanding of the leader and 
the leadership that we would not con- 
template any votes before Saturday? 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is what I hope 
to accomplish. What I hope to accom- 
plish is that we will know what the is- 
sues are, we will know precisely what 
the resolutions are. We can debate 
them thoroughly and then vote on 
them either during that period or at 
the conclusion of that period. That de- 
pends upon the will of the Senate. We 
can either take the resolutions one at 
а time, vote on them at а time certain, 
Friday, Saturday, or defer votes until a 
later time. 

I am completely open on that to 
whatever the will of the Senate is. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, just 
one further thing and that is, is it the 
majority leader's desire that we end up 
by having an agreed set of resolutions 
that we would vote on or does he con- 
template that we will have a majority 
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resolution that would be subject to 
amendment and a minority substitute? 
Are we going to try and work out the 
procedures so that we can have a clear- 
ly defined series of issues for Saturday? 
In the majority leader's mind is that 
his goal? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, it is. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to work with the leadership. I 
support that goal. I think the Amer- 
ican people want to see clearly defined 
issues, not procedural issues that we 
would stumble on, but clearly defined 
issues here that we can vote upon and 
vote our conscience as is indicated. I do 
believe it is not а partisan matter. 

I congratulate the majority leader 
for his willingness to respond to the 
President's request. Many of us have 
urged the President to submit such а 
letter. I am glad he did, and it is my 
hope that we can achieve the objective 
of voting before this weekend is over so 
that the message has time to get to 
Saddam Hussein and get to his people 
во they really can understand it. 

Ithank the majority leader. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The majority 
leader yields to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I join 
others in expressing our recognition 
and congratulations to both the major- 
ity leader and Republican leader, dur- 
ing the past several days, indeed, over 
а period of now 2% months in which 
the leadership of this body and House 
have been consulting with the Presi- 
dent on these issues. 

My question is: At some point in 
time, the two bodies would proceed to- 
ward their own resolution which would 
then necessitate a conference between 
the two Houses. Am I not correct on 
that? 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is correct, al- 
though I believe that the resolutions 
will be either identical or substantially 
similar. It is my understanding from 
the distinguished Republican leader 
that—and as he just stated—they are 
involved in consultation with the Mem- 
bers of the House who share the view of 
the distinguished Republican leader, 
and I have inferred from that that the 
resolution offered here may be iden- 
tical to or substantially similar to that 
offered in the House. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly join in the hope that Congress 
speak with a single voice on this mat- 
ter and with such clarity that not only 
the American people but indeed the 
whole world and most particularly Sad- 
dam Hussein understand it. I firmly be- 
lieve, Mr. President, that the Congress 
is in а position now unique in its his- 
tory to avoid the use of force if we 
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speak with unity and join the Presi- 
dent and the United Nations. 

Ithank the Chair. 

Mr. LEAHY. Will the majority leader 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, is it the 
majority leader's intention in all of 
this to reach the very basic question, 
that is, is the Congress going to vote 
on the issue of whether we authorize 
the war or not? Is it the majority lead- 
er's intention that ultimately the Sen- 
ate and the House will vote on the 
basic core issue that the Constitution 
requires us to vote on whether we, in 
effect, declare war or not? A 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is correct. I be- 
lieve that is the fundamental issue. 
That will be set forth in the debate cer- 
tainly. I intend to set that out in my 
remarks which I expect to make today 
regarding the resolution to which the 
Senator referred. 

Mr. LEAHY. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

While there has been a lot of discus- 
sion on both sides of the aisle, I think 
it is absolutely essential that on some- 
thing this momentous, the Constitu- 
tion requires that the Congress vote 
aye or nay on the question of war. If 
the Congress votes no, that settles that 
question. If the Congress votes yes, 
then the President also has that sup- 
port and can state to Saddam Hussein 
and the rest of the world he has that 
support. 

But it is, I believe, essential—and I 
commend the majority leader for the 
Steps he has taken—to fulfill the Con- 
stitution. Otherwise we set a precedent 
which says whoever is President of the 
United States, he alone has the most 
awesome power in the world at his dis- 
posal. That was not intended by the 
Constitution, it is not intended by the 
American people, and I believe in that 
regard we will be able to speak to it. 

I join with the majority leader on 
whatever steps are necessary to focus 
debate and bring it to a timely conclu- 
sion and a vote. 

I thank the Chair. I thank the major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. President, I understand the Chair 
has an appointment. 


— — 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, as 
President of the Senate, pursuant to 
Public Law 85-874, appoints the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] to the 
board of trustees of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I will 
momentarily suggest the absence of a 
quorum to prepare finally for the de- 
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bate which will commence shortly. As I 
indicated, I expect to have our resolu- 
tion ready. It may have been put in 
final form during the time that we 
have been out here on the floor. There- 
fore, I again encourage any Senator 
who wishes to address the subject to be 
prepared to do so today as that is the 
purpose of today’s session for debate on 
the matter as I described earlier. While 
that debate is continuing, it is my hope 
we will be able to reach agreement for 
proceeding as I earlier suggested. 

Mr. President, I now suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FOWLER). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WIRTH). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION RE- 
GARDING UNITED STATES POL- 
ICY TO REVERSE IRAQ’S OCCU- 
PATION OF KUWAIT 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senators NUNN, BYRD, PELL, 
BOREN, MITCHELL, and LEVIN, I send a 
joint resolution to the desk and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


S.J. RES. 1 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That 

(a) the Congress is firmly committed to re- 
versing Iraq's brutal and illegal occupation 
of Kuwait. 

(b) The Congress authorizes the use of 
American military force to enforce the Unit- 
ed Nations economic embargo against Iraq; 
to defend Saudi Arabia from direct Iraqi at- 
tack; and to protect American forces in the 
region. 

(c) The Congress believes that continued 
application of international sanctions and 
diplomatic efforts to pressure Iraq to leave 
Kuwait is the wisest course at this time and 
Should be sustained, but does not rule out de- 
claring war or authorizing the use of force at 
& later time should that be necessary to 
achieve the goal of forcing Iraqi troops from 
Kuwait. 

(d) The Congress pledges its full and con- 
tinued support for sustaining the policy of 
increasing economic and diplomatic pressure 
against Iraq; for maintaining our military 
options; and for efforts to increase the mili- 
tary and financial contributions made by al- 
lied nations. 

(e) The Constitution of the United States 
vests all power to declare war in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Congress will ex- 
peditiously consider any future Presidential 
request for а declaration of war or for au- 
thority to use military force against Iraq, in 
accordance with the following procedures: 
eer 
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Mr. MITCHELL. I am not introduc- 
ing it at this time. It is my intention 
to introduce it later today. Senators 
will have until the close of business 
today to add themselves as original co- 
sponsors. 

Mr. LEAHY. Will the Senator yield 
for a request to do just that? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I so yield, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be named as a 
cosponsor, following the names of 
those who were involved in the drafting 
of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Republican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, does the 
resolution that is being presented in 
the RECORD contain the expedited pro- 
cedure? I do not have that as part of 
my joint resolution. 

Mr. MITCHELL. It does not at this 
time. We hope to have that. That is 
now being typed in final form. That 
will be submitted later for the RECORD, 
and will be provided to the distin- 
guished Republican leader as soon as it 
is finally typed. 

Mr. DOLE. If the majority leader will 
yield further, I think we have sort of 
the guts of the resolution here. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. DOLE. The other is procedure. 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is right. 

Mr. DOLE. We will now on our side 
try to start the process of meeting 
with a number of our colleagues, and 
also with the President to get his views 
on this particular resolution. 


THE PERSIAN GULF 


Mr, MITCHELL. Mr. President, for 
two centuries Americans have debated 
the relative powers of the President 
and Congress. Often it has been an ab- 
stract argument. But today that de- 
bate is real. 

The men who wrote the Constitution 
had as a central purpose the prevention 
of tyranny in America. They had lived 
under a British king. They did not 
want there ever to be an American 
king. They were brilliantly successful. 
In our history there have been 41 Presi- 
dents and no kings. 

The writers of our Constitution suc- 
ceeded by creating a government with 
separate institutions and divided pow- 
ers. They correctly reasoned that if 
power were sufficiently dispersed, no 
institution or individual could gain 
total power. 

Nowhere has their concept been more 
severely tested than in what they re- 
garded as one of the greatest powers of 
government—the power to make war. 

The Constitution designates the 
President as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces. With that designa- 
tion comes the authority to direct the 
deployment of those forces. 
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But the Constitution also grants to 
the Congress the authority to raise and 
support armies and to declare war. 

The division of authority was a deci- 
sion consciously reached by the Fram- 
ers of the Constitution. The earliest 
draft of the Constitution would have 
empowered the Congress to “тпаке 
war," a greater grant of power than to 
"declare war." It reflected the deep 
concern of the Founding Fathers about 
too great а concentration of powers іп 
& single pair of hands. 

When it was argued that this wording 
might prevent the President from re- 
sponding to an attack on the country, 
the Constitutional Convention agreed 
to share the power. After the Revolu- 
tionary War, the Founders knew that а 
legislative body could not direct the 
day-to-day operations of a war. 

But they also knew that the decision 
to commit the Nation to war should 
not be left in the hands of one man. 
The clear intent was to limit the au- 
thority of the President to initiate 
war. 

Our subsequent history has borne out 
their wisdom. 

Acting in his capacity as Commander 
in Chief, President Bush has deployed a 
vast American military force to the 
Persian Gulf. 

He was not required to seek the ap- 
proval of Congress to order that de- 
ployment, and he did not do so. 

But if he now decides to use those 
forces in what would plainly be war he 
is legally obligated to seek the prior 
approval of the Congress. 

The President has the authority to 
act in an emergency, and to authorize 
our forces to defend themselves if at- 
tacked. But, that is not what is now at 
issue. 

Two days ago, the President re- 
quested that Congress authorize him to 
implement the U.N. resolution author- 
izing ‘‘all necessary means" to expel 
Iraq from Kuwait. 

But yesterday the President said 
that, in his opinion, he needs no such 
authorization from the Congress. I be- 
lieve the correct approach was the one 
taken by the President 2 days ago when 
he requested authorization. His request 
clearly acknowledged the need for con- 
gressional approval. 

The Constitution of the United 
States is not and cannot be subordi- 
nated to a U.N. resolution. 

So today the Senate undertakes a 
solemn constitutional responsibility: 
To decide whether to commit the Na- 
tion to war. In this debate, we should 
focus on the fundamental question be- 
fore us: What is the wisest course of ac- 
tion for our Nation in the Persian Gulf 
crisis? 

In its simplest form, the question is 
whether Congress will give the Presi- 
dent an unlimited blank check to initi- 
ate war against Iraq, at some unspec- 
ified time in the future, under cir- 
cumstances which are not now known 
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and cannot be foreseen, or whether, 
while not ruling out the use of force if 
all other means fail, we will now urge 
continuation of the policy of concerted 
international economic and diplomatic 
pressure. 

This is not a debate about whether 
force should ever be used. No one pro- 
poses to rule out the use of force. We 
cannot and should not rule it out. The 
question is should war be truly a last 
resort when all other means fail? Or 
should we start with war, before other 
means have been fully and fairly ex- 
hausted? 

This is not a debate about American 
objectives in the current crisis. 

There is broad agreement in the Sen- 
ate that Iraq must, fully and uncondi- 
tionally, withdraw its forces from Ku- 
wait. 

The issue is how best to achieve that 
goal. 

Most Americans and most Members 
of Congress, myself included, supported 
the President’s initial decision to de- 
ploy American forces to Saudi Arabia 
to deter further Iraqi aggression. 

We supported the President’s effort 
in marshaling international diplomatic 
pressure and the most comprehensive 
economic embargo in history against 
Iraq. 

I support that policy. I believe it re- 
mains the correct policy, even though 
the President abandoned his own policy 
before it had time to work. 

The change began on November 8, 
when President Bush announced that 
he was doubling the number of Amer- 
ican troops in the Persian Gulf to 
430,000 in order to attain a ‘‘credible of- 
fensive option." 

The President did not consult with 
Congress about that decision. He did 
not try to build support for it among 
the American people. He just did it. 

In so doing, President Bush trans- 
formed the U.S. role and its risk in the 
Persian Gulf crisis. 

In effect, the President—overnight, 
with no consultation and no public de- 
bate—changed American policy from 
being part of а collective effort to en- 
force economic and diplomatic sanc- 
tions into a predominantly American 
effort relying upon the use of American 
military force. By definition, sanctions 
require many nations to participate 
and share the burden. War does not. 

Despite the fact that his own policy 
of international economic sanctions 
was having a significant effect upon 
the Iraqi economy, the President, with- 
out explanation, abandoned that ap- 
proach and instead adopted a policy 
based first and foremost upon the use 
of American military force. 

As a result, this country has been 
placed on а course toward war. 

This has upset the balance of the 
President’s initial policy, the balance 
between resources and responsibilities, 
between interests and risks, and be- 
tween patience and strength. 
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Opposition to aggression is not solely 
an American value. It is universal. If 
there is to be war in the Persian Gulf, 
it should not be a war in which Ameri- 
cans do the fighting and dying while 
those who benefit from our effort pro- 
vide token help and urge us on. Yet, as 
things now stand, that is what it would 
be. 

The Armed Forces in the region 
should reflect the worldwide concern 
about the problem, but they do not. 
Americans now make up more than 
three-fourths of the fighting forces in 
the region. That is wrong and unfair. If 
this is to be an international effort, it 
should be an international effort in 
more than name only. Yet, as things 
now stand, that is what it could be: an 
international effort in name only. 

Iraq must leave Kuwait. There is no 
disagreement about that. Iraq must 
leave Kuwait. If necessary, it must be 
expelled; if need be, by force of arms. 
There is no disagreement on that. 

But in the event of war, why should 
it be an American war, made up largely 
of American troops, American casual- 
ties, and American deaths? We hope 
there is no war, but if there is, we hope 
and pray that it will not be prolonged 
with many casualties. 

Certainly, the United States has a 
high responsibility to lead the inter- 
national community in opposing ag- 
gression, but this should not require 
the United States to assume a greater 
burden and a greater responsibility 
than other nations with an equal or 
even greater stake in the resolution of 
the crisis. That is what is happening, 
and it is wrong. 

It may become necessary to use force 
to expel Iraq from Kuwait, but because 
war is such a grave undertaking with 
such serious consequences, we must 
make certain that war is employed 
only as a last resort. 

War carries with it great costs and 
high risk; an unknown number of cas- 
ualties and deaths; billions of dollars 
spent; a greatly disrupted oil supply 
and oil price increases; a war possibly 
widened to Israel, Turkey, or other al- 
lies; the possible long-term American 
occupation of Iraq; increased instabil- 
ity in the Persian Gulf region; long- 
lasting Arab enmity against the United 
States; a possible return to isolation- 
ism at home. 

The grave decision for war is being 
made prematurely. This is hard to un- 
derstand. The administration has yet 
to explain why war is necessary now 
when, just a couple of months ago, the 
administration itself said that sanc- 
tions and diplomacy were the proper 
course. There has been no clear ration- 
ale, no convincing explanation for 
shifting American policy from one of 
sanctions to one of war. 

The policy of economic and diplo- 
matic sanctions was the President’s 
policy. He and other administration of- 
ficials repeatedly called it the best pol- 
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icy to pursue. They described posi- 
tively the effect that the sanctions 
were having on Iraq. 

President Bush told a joint session of 
Congress in September that: 

* * * these sanctions are working. Iraq is 
feeling the heat * * * Iraq's leaders * * * are 
cut off from world trade, unable to sell their 
oil, and only a tiny fraction of goods get 
through. 

Those were the President's words. 

In October, Secretary of State Baker 
said the sanctions must remain the 
focus of American efforts. He said: 

* * * we must exercise patience as the grip 
of sanctions tightens with increasing sever- 
ity. 

According to CIA Director William 
Webster, the policy of sanctions is 
dealing а serious blow to the Iraqi 
economy. In December, he testified 
that: 

* * * all sectors of the Iraqi economy аге 
feeling the pinch of sanctions, and many in- 
dustries have largely shut down. 

The President's initial policy against 
Iraq, to impose international sanctions 
and enforce them using all necessary 
means, is working, as CIA Director 
Webster has detailed. He and others 
have noted that: 

More than 90 percent of Iraq's im- 
ports and 97 percent of its exports have 
been stopped. 

Industrial production in Iraq has de- 
clined by 40 percent since August. 

Many industries, including Iraq's 
only tire manufacturer, have either 
closed or sharply reduced production 
due to the shortage of industrial im- 
ports. 

The flow of spare parts and military 
supplies from the Soviet Union and 
France, Iraq's major suppliers, has 
stopped. 

Iraq's foreign exchange reserves have 
diminished drastically, hindering its 
ability to purchase foreign goods from 
smugglers. 

Food prices have skyrocketed. The 
Iraqi Government has cut rations twice 
and has confiscated food from the open 
market. 

Agricultural production has been 
weakened by the departure of foreign 
laborers. 

Lines have appeared at Government 
distribution points for natural gas. 

Clearly, this policy is not failing. It 
is having a significant effect on Iraq. 

Yet, soon after the November 8 deci- 
sion to deploy additional troops to the 
Persian Gulf, administration officials 
suddenly began expressing skepticism 
about whether the sanctions would 
have the desired effect. They argued 
that time was not on our side, that the 
Iraqi military would be able to 
strengthen its position in Kuwait. 

Not only are these arguments the op- 
posite of what the same people were 
saying earlier, they are also not con- 
sistent with the assessment and projec- 
tions of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy. Director Webster told the Congress 
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in December that continued sanctions 
will have an increasingly damaging ef- 
fect not only on the Iraqi economy, but 
also on the Iraqi military, weakening 
it over time. 

The CIA estimated that continued 
sanctions will result in: 

The virtual depletion of Iraq's for- 
eign exchange reserves by spring. 

Multiplying economic problems as 
Iraq transfers more resources to the 
military. 

The shutdown of nearly all but en- 
ergy-related and military industries by 
summer. 

Increasing inflation combined with 
reduced rations. 

А severe reduction in basic commod- 
ities, such as cooking oils and sugar. 

A reduction in the grain supply by 
half. 

These effects will certainly weaken 
the Iraqi regime and degrade Iraq's 
military capabilities: 

А decrease in the Iraqi Air Force's 
ability to fly regular missions after 3 
to 6 months due to its dependence on 
foreign equipment and technicians. 

A deterioration of the readiness of 
Iraq's ground and air forces after 9 
months. 

А reduction in the Iraqi military’s 
transport and mobility capabilities, 
due to shortages of critical supplies. 

Given these effects of continued sanc- 
tions against Iraq, it is clear that time 
is on the side of the international coa- 
lition. 

But the anticipation of war has ob- 
scured a rational analysis of the initial 
policy set forth by the President. 

It is significant that even the admin- 
istration cannot and does not say that 
the policy of sanctions has failed. To 
this moment, neither the President nor 
any member of his administration has 
said that sanctions have failed. 

In response to my direct question 
just a few days ago, both the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of Defense 
acknowledged that sanctions have not 
failed. But, they say, they cannot guar- 
antee that sanctions will get Iraq out 
of Kuwait by January 15. Of course, no 
one has ever asked for such a guaran- 
tee. Those who advocate continuing 
the policy of sanctions recognize that 
it does not guarantee success by Janu- 
ary 15 or any other time certain. It in- 
volves а risk. Тһе risk is that the 
international coalition will fall apart 
before Iraq leaves Kuwait. 

But prematurely abandoning the 
sanctions and immediately going to 
war also involves risk. The risk there 
is foremost in human life. How many 
people will die? How many young 
Americans will die? That is a risk, a 
terrible risk. 

Just this morning I heard it said that 
there may be “опіу” a few thousand 
American casualties. But for the fami- 
lies of those few thousand—the fathers 
and mothers, husbands and wives, 
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daughters and sons—the word only“ 
will have no meaning. 

And the truly haunting question, 
which no one will ever be able to an- 
swer, will be: Did they die unneces- 
sarily? For if we go to war now, no one 
will ever know if sanctions would have 
worked if given a full and fair chance. 

The reality is that no course of ac- 
tion is free of risk. The prudent course 
now is to continue the President's ini- 
tial policy of economic sanctions. 

Time to fortify Iraq's defenses will do 
little good if some of Iraq's planes can- 
not fly for lack of spare parts, if some 
of its tanks cannot move for lack of lu- 
bricants, if its infrastructure and abil- 
ity to wage war has been weakened. 

If it eventually becomes necessary 
for the United States to wage war, our 
troops would have benefited from the 
additional time given for sanctions to 
degrade Iraq's military capabilities. 

The sanctions are being enforced. 
They are having an effect on Iraq. We 
Should continue their enforcement and 
seek to enlarge their effect. 

I believe the best course now for the 
President and for the Nation is to 
"stay the course," to continue the pol- 
icy the President so clearly established 
at the outset of this crisis. It offers the 
best hope now for the achievement of 
our objectives at the lowest cost in 
lives and treasure. That is a goal we all 
Share. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will the 
leader yield for а question? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, the 
leader very dramatically said the key 
question, “Did they die unneces- 
sarily?" As I read it, this resolution, 
Should it be adopted, would clearly in- 
dicate that the Congress is not unified 
with the President, that the Congress 
is not unified with the United Nations, 
and therefore Saddam Hussein would 
have а basis to seek any avenue for as 
long as he wished to avoid the goal in 
which I understand the leader says he 
concurs, namely to evacuate Kuwait. 

But back to this phrase, Did they 
die unnecessarily?" How carefully did 
the leader and his colleagues weigh 
this historic opportunity for the Con- 
gress of the United States to join and 
send a unified message to Saddam Hus- 
sein by standing with the President 
and with the United Nations in the 
hopes that that unified message would 
tilt the balance and induce him to 
evacuate and avoid the use of force and 
any death unnecessarily? 

Mr. MITCHELL. We weighed that 
very carefuily. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LEAHY addressed the Chair. 

Тһе PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HAR- 
KIN). The Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. NUNN. If the Senator from Ver- 
mont will yield briefly, I want to con- 
gratulate the majority leader on his 
excellent statement and thank him for 
his work on this joint resolution which 
he introduced on behalf of many of us 
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who worked on it. It has been а very 
difficult process in getting agreement. 

I hope that there will be others who 
will take a look at this joint resolution 
on both sides of the aisle. I certainly 
will be looking at any joint resolution 
introduced by the Republican side of 
the aisle. It is а matter of grave impor- 
tance to our country, to our people, to 
the young men and wómen who serve 
in the military, and particularly those 
stationed in the gulf. 

I want to thank the majority leader 
for his leadership and congratulate him 
on an excellent statement which begins 
this debate by asking the right ques- 
tions and by putting it in the right 
framework. 

I wil have a statement later this 
afternoon. I have been nursing a case of 
laryngitis, во if I can find a little quiet 
time I will get my voice back and will 
be speaking on this subject. 

But I do think it is а very important 
time in the life of the Senate and the 
life of the Nation. It is important not 
only because of what is going on in the 
Middle East but it is important, as the 
majority leader said at the beginning 
of his statement, as to our system of 
Government. 

Ithink that the people in the Middle 
East who are listening to the debate, 
particularly those in Iraq, particularly 
Saddam Hussein, should not make any 
mistake about this debate. This is de- 
mocracy. This is our system of Govern- 
ment. 

The question is not whether Iraq gets 
out of Kuwait. They will and they 
must. The question is not whether we 
agree with the President Bush's goals. 
We do. 

The real question is how we go about 
it, whether we actually use military 
force or whether we use the embargo. 
In either event, the Iraqis must get out 
of Kuwait. In either case, Saddam Hus- 
sein loses, and I think that message 
Should go out. We will, of course, as in 
any debate, be emphasizing the dif- 
ferences, but no one should lose sight 
of the fact that we all, Democrats and 
Republicans, and I think the Nation, 
agree on the overall goals. That should 
not be lost in the clouds of debate. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his comments, 
and I share his view, I wish merely to 
reaffirm there are many things about 
which I am in doubt. I am in doubt as 
to the outcome of this debate. I am in 
doubt as to the votes. Anyone who 
works in the Senate is in doubt about 
the will of the Senate on many occa- 
sions. 

But there is one thing on which I 
have no doubt whatsoever, and that is 
that Iraq will leave Kuwait. There is no 
doubt in my mind, there can be no 
doubt in any Senator's mind, on that 
point. Iraq will leave Kuwait. One way 
or the other, Iraq will leave Kuwait. 
We are united on that point. 
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We disagree, as Senator NUNN sug- 
gested, on the means best suited to 
achieve that objective at the lowest 
cost. I hope in the debate everyone un- 
derstands that is what the issue is and 
that is the context in which the debate 
will be conducted. 

Mr. President, 
leagues. 

Mr. LEAHY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The dis- 
ors Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished majority leader 
for his comprehensive, clear statement. 
I commend the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia, the chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
for his statement. 

Mr. President, if I could just reit- 
erate what the distinguished Senator 
from Maine [Mr. MITCHELL] said, we 
are united on the goal that Iraq must 
leave Kuwait. 

But I would hope that every single 
Senator, Republican and Democrat, 
and every Member of the other body, 
would be united on one other over- 
riding point: that the Constitution is 
extremely clear that the Congress and 
only the Congress can declare war, that 
the votes we cast today must ulti- 
mately lead to the decision, are we de- 
claring war or not. If we ignore the 
Constitution in this regard, at a time 
nearly half a million American troops 
are poised, heavily armed, in Saudi 
Arabia, then we set a precedent which 
says that in the most powerful Nation 
known in history, one person, whoever 
is President, has the sole power to 
unleash that enormous power in a war 
that can engulf any part of the world. 
One person and one person alone, could 
commit the lifeblood of our Nation to 
war solely on his decision. The Con- 
stitution does not say that. 

For 200 years, it said the Congress 
would declare war. The President will 
then carry out such a war. That is real- 
ly what we are deciding today. I cannot 
imagine any democracy long surviving 
that did not adhere to such a principle. 
The Founding Fathers said at the time 
of the constitutional convention that 
to do otherwise would put all the power 
in one person, and would in effect have 
an elected monarch and nobody—Re- 
publican, Democrat—in the Congress or 
in the administration or anywhere in 
our country should want that conclu- 
sion. The Constitution stands above all 
else. 

Today, Mr. President, the Senate is 
engaged in a historic debate on one of 
the most fundamental decisions that 
can come before the U.S. Government. 
Shall this Nation commit its Armed 
Forces to war against another country? 
As I have already stated, as the major- 
ity leader stated, as the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia stated, 
there is no disagreement between the 
President and the Congress that Iraq’s 
aggression against Kuwait must not be 
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allowed to stand. Certainly, nobody in 
Iraq, from Saddam Hussein down, could 
ever discern disagreement on that. The 
Government stands united both in the 
legislative branch and in the executive 
branch that Iraq’s aggression against 
Kuwait must not be allowed to stand. 

But this agreement between the 
President and Congress is not about re- 
storing the Emir of Kuwait to his 
throne or returning democracy to Ku- 
wait. Kuwait was not a democratic na- 
tion before the invasion and restora- 
tion of the Sabah family to its palaces 
and pleasures is not worth one Amer- 
ican life nor is the agreement about 
preserving low oil prices to maintain 
the prosperity of the industrialized Na- 
tions. If anything, continued American 
and Western dependence on Persian 
Gulf oil is an indictment of the lack of 
serious energy policy over the last dec- 
ade. Neither Congress nor the Amer- 
ican people should support a war just 
for cheap oil, especially when the 
cheap oil would go primarily to those 
countries that are doing precious little 
to help. 

No, Mr. President. The agreement is 
about stopping the use of brutal force 
by the strong against the weak. Sad- 
dam Hussein is striving for regional he- 
gemony with the use of force. If col- 
lected security under the United Na- 
tions is to replace the law of the jungle 
in international relations, if we are to 
emerge from the cold war with a better 
and more stable international commu- 
nity, what Saddam Hussein has done 
cannot be left unchallenged. 

President Bush displayed brilliant di- 
plomacy in uniting the world commu- 
nity against Saddam Hussein in mar- 
shaling a strong coalition force in 
Saudi Arabia, and in obtaining United 
States approval of the most com- 
prehensive embargo against a nation in 
history. 

President Bush’s leadership in secur- 
ing a United Nations authorization of 
the use of force if necessary to compel 
Iraq to leave Kuwait is a triumph for 
the role and authority of the United 
Nations in establishing collective secu- 
rity as a basis for international rela- 
tions. Up until his decision announced 
on November 8 to alter the whole char- 
acter of United States policy in the 
Desert Shield Operation, the President 
had enjoyed broad bipartisan support 
in Congress and among the American 
people for his actions to deter further 
Iraqi aggression and to bring together 
the multinational coalition against 
Saddam Hussein. 

But since then a gap between the 
President and many in Congress has 
appeared. We have to ask what has 
happened to produce this unfortunate 
division between our President and a 
large part of the Congress? 

Mr. President, we know this diver- 
gence has come about. But let nobody 
think that the divergence is the con- 
sequence of disagreement on goals. All 
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agree that the United States and the 
world community must stand against 
the destruction of а sovereign nation, 
in this case a fellow member of the 
United Nations. Failure to act deci- 
sively against the seizure of Kuwait 
would destroy the chance for a fun- 
damental change in the norms of inter- 
national behavior. In my judgment, the 
disagreement that we see is the result 
of a far different perception of the 
right course of action to attain what 
really are shared goals in the Persian 
Gulf. 

The President clearly has concluded 
that only force can compel Saddam 
Hussein to leave Kuwait. He is no 
longer prepared to employ an inter- 
national quarantine of this outlawed 
regime, to enforce far-reaching sanc- 
tions, and to maintain an adequate de- 
terrent force to prevent further aggres- 
sion. As I said over and over on the 
floor and in my own State of Vermont, 
I commend the President's diplomacy 
and leadership in the crisis. But I must 
say it is not at all clear to me that he 
and his advisers have clearly thought 
through the risks of war and also what 
happens in its aftermath once we win. 

Once war starts, for example, what 
are our aims? Do we intend only to lib- 
erate Kuwait and then stop? What hap- 
pens in that case if the Iraqis refuse to 
stop fighting? Does the war go on until 
we totally destroy their military 
might? Or will we drive on to Baghdad 
and destroy the Saddam Hussein re- 
gime? Some of the statements we have 
heard from the administration seem to 
imply that. 

But then what does victory mean for 
the regional balance of power, espe- 
cially if we have to destroy the Iraqi 
military machine as well as the Sad- 
dam Hussein machine? After all, only 5 
months ago, the administration was 
actually supporting Saddam Hussein in 
Iraq as a counterweight to Iran. 

I remember very well during the time 
when the farm bill was on the floor for 
debate that several Senators wanted to 
put sanctions against Iraq because of 
their human rights violations. You 
may well recall when that happened. 
Even as tanks, Iraqi tanks, were 
amassing to go into Kuwait, the ad- 
ministration was up here lobbying 
against any sanctions against Iraq. Is 
this the same regime we are now ready 
to go to war against 5 months later? 

Have we really thought through the 
consequences of Syria and Iran emerg- 
ing as dominant regional powers? Both 
these countries are anti-democratic 
and anti-Western. They are fundamen- 
tally hostile to other moderate Arab 
regimes such as Egypt and Saudi Ara- 
bia. They are opposed to the United 
States ally, Israel. What are the pros- 
pects for long-term regional stability if 
these powers dominate the Middle 
East? 

I am also concerned about the poten- 
tial explosion of terrorism, including 
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technoterrorism if war erupts. And 
have we carefully analyzed the risks of 
world war terrorism in ways to defend 
against it? We do not see much evi- 
dence that а great deal of thought has 
been given to this as we move toward 
war. 

Frankly, I have the distinct impres- 
sion that policymaking for the gulf cri- 
sis has been largely in the hands of the 
President, and a few of his closest ad- 
visers. The professional diplomats and 
experts on the Middle East seem to 
have been on the sidelines. I do not 
think there has been serious study and 
analysis of alternatives and possible 
outcomes. 

Mr. President, I fear that sometimes 
we react to the day's events and then 
decisions get made after the latest 
round of cables and news broadcasts. 

That should not substitute for plan- 
ning for the long-term best interests of 
the United States. 

As I understand the President's 
thinking, and I have been in many 
meetings with the congressional lead- 
ership and with the President on this 
issue over the last several months, the 
President believes sanctions would 
take far too long, if ever, to force Sad- 
dam Hussein to comply with the U.N. 
resolutions directing Iraq's withdrawal 
from Kuwait. Clearly, the President's 
concerns are not to be taken lightly. 

I до wish to commend President Bush 
for the consulting he has done. In the 
16 years I have been here, I have not 
seen à President take so much time to 
personally consult with Members of 
Congress, both parties in both Houses, 
as President Bush has. 

Let me try to express something on 
sanctions. The multinational coalition 
arrayed against Iraq is disparate. It 
would be hard to hold together such а 
diverse group of nations pursuing many 
different objectives and interests. Nor 
can we discount the difficulties and 
costs of maintaining comprehensive 
sanctions for many months and per- 
haps even years. 

There is going to be increasing temp- 
tations to violate the sanctions. Leak- 
ages will occur. Sanctions are very bur- 
densome to many nations now partici- 
pating in the coalition against Iraq and 
many privately, and sometimes pub- 
licly, have expressed а concern about 
those burdens. 

Finally, we have to frankly recognize 
the many political, military, and fi- 
nancial costs of keeping a strong deter- 
rent force in Saudi Arabia to buttress 
sanctions and also to make credible the 
threat of force if sanctions prove insuf- 
ficient to achieve our aims. 

Despite these serious arguments, 
many of us in Congress continue to be- 
lieve the President was on the right 
course prior to November 8, and that 
he has moved in the wrong direction 
since that time. Repeatedly, I have 
warned and urged the President not to 
go to war out of impatience. I have said 
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that it is easier to start а war than to 
stop one. I have asked him to think 
through the consequences of war and 
its aftermath for the long-term inter- 
ests of the United States and the Arab 
world. 

Here is what I understood American 
policy to be prior to November 8, à pol- 
icy I strongly supported: firm deter- 
mination to compel the evacuation of 
Kuwait, to free the hostages, and to 
deter further aggression; deployment of 
sufficient American and other forces to 
protect Saudi Arabia; to make credible 
the option to use force, if that proved 
necessary; application of comprehen- 
sive economic and political sanctions 
against Iraq for as long as it might 
take to make the costs of its occupa- 
tion of Kuwait exceed any benefits it 
might gain; and unification of the 
world community in the United Na- 
tions behind this policy, including en- 
dorsement of sanctions and, if nec- 
essary, to gain our goals, the use of 
force. 

This policy has already secured two 
or three essential aims. It has deterred 
an attack on Saudi Arabia. Nobody can 
doubt that. We have seen the hostages 
freed. So what has happened to change 
my support? 

I believe we have seen the abandon- 
ment of the strategy of strict enforce- 
ment of comprehensive sanctions to 
weaken and undermine the Saddam 
Hussein regime such that it has to 
withdraw. The purpose and character 
of American deployments in Saudi Ara- 
bia have been altered from deterrence 
and defense to that of offensive action. 
And the President has the policy of 
early use of force to compel Iraqi evac- 
uation of Kuwait. January 15 is the 
deadline for Iraqi compliance with the 
U.N. resolutions. 

Mr. President, President Bush is 
right not to base U.S. policy on public 
opinion polls. There is far too much 
willingness in both the executive and 
legislative branches of Government 
these days to shift course according to 
which way the polls go that day. 

Sometimes it is necessary, if you 
want to carry out the responsibilities 
that are conferred upon us, that we are 
all sworn to uphold, to make decisions 
ostensibly at odds with public opinion 
polls. 

At the same time, we are a democ- 
racy; a government is supposed to ex- 
press the will of the people. Nowhere is 
this principle more evident and more 
compelling than in a decision to com- 
mit this Nation to war. That is why the 
Constitution makes it very clear that 
the democratic process must be used in 
a declaration of war. 

War is borne by the people. It is the 
sons and daughters of the American 
people, our constituents, who have to 
do the fighting and the dying. We have 
an obligation to attempt to reflect the 
will of the people in this most fun- 
damental decision. 
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Politically, morally, and even mili- 
tarily, we must not go to war if it is 
not fully supported by the American 
people. Vietnam proved that truth, 
after great moral, human, financial, 
and diplomatic costs to the United 
States. 

I have little doubt about the views of 
Vermonters. Ever since this crisis 
began, I have traveled throughout my 
State. I have asked Vermonters their 
views on the Persian Gulf crisis. Their 
reactions mirror my own, that the 
President was on the right track up to 
November 8, but has moved toward war 
before sanctions have had a full oppor- 
tunity to work in Iraq, and that is 
wrong. 

Vermonters also agree, whether they 
are in favor of going to war or opposed, 
with the necessity for Congress to be 
part of the decision on whether or not 
their sons and daughters will go to war. 
They do have, in this regard, the Con- 
stitution on their side. 

Hearings this week in the Judiciary 
Committee, with some of the eminent 
constitutional scholars and legal au- 
thorities in the country, merely added 
weight to my own firm conclusion that 
no President has the authority to initi- 
ate war without the approval of Con- 
gress. 

Let me emphasize that most basic 
point, Mr. President, that under the 
Constitution, the President does not 
have the authority to initiate war 
without the approval of Congress. To 
say otherwise would say in this coun- 
try, the most powerful nation on 
Earth, а nation of 250 million people, 
that one person, one person could com- 
mit that power to whatever he may 
wish. 

No one person should have such awe- 
some power as to send American men 
and women to war, perhaps to death or 
maiming. Our Founding Fathers under- 
stood the centrality of this truth in а 
democracy. They specifically reserved 
to the Congress the power to declare 
war. 

The President's power is also great, 
but it is limited to the duty and au- 
thority as Commander in Chief, to di- 
rect the conduct of war after a declara- 
tion of war or other act by Congress. 

So in this debate, we, in the Senate, 
are performing one of the most impor- 
tant responsibilities conferred upon us 
by the Constitution. We must act. 
There are perhaps some who wish not 
to vote one way or the other on this, 
because there is probably no vote that 
any Member of Congress will cast in 
his or her career that will be more re- 
membered by his or her constituents 
than this one. But we not only duck 
our responsibility, we violate our oath 
of upholding the Constitution if we do 
not vote and if we do not act. 

If we hide behind the U.N. resolution, 
however valuable in uniting the world 
community, that would be an abroga- 
tion of our constitutional obligation. 
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To take refuge by only voting on a 
vaguely worded endorsement of the 
President's actions until now, and no 
more, is to evade our duty to the 
American people. 

When we talk about the U.N. resolu- 
tion, that cannot substitute for the 
Constitution. 'That resolution was 
voted on by many countries who will 
not bear the burden that the United 
States will. Our Constitution stands 
supreme to the U.N. resolution or to 
anything else. 

It is often said that Congress likes to 
criticize, but not to take a clear stand. 

I do not want there to be any mis- 
understanding or any ambiguity about 
where I stand today. Vermonters, and 
indeed the American people, have а 
right to know exactly where I stand as 
а U.S. Senator on this central issue, во 
I wil state my position: The case for 
war now has not been made by the 
President. I see no justification to send 
young men and women of the United 
States to war. 

Sanctions have not been given an 
adequate amount of time to undermine 
Iraqi armed forces or the Saddam Hus- 
sein regime. Five months is not long 
enough to degrade the Iraqi war ma- 
chine or weaken the economy such 
that Saddam Hussein might think the 
cost too great to remain in Kuwait. 

We should continue to deploy an ade- 
quate American deterrent force in 
Saudi Arabia during the time sanctions 
are being applied. Тһеве forces аге nec- 
essary to make credible the option 
which we retain, an option for the ulti- 
mate resort to war. 

I will vote against a declaration of 
war or other kind of congressional au- 
thorization of use of force now. Nor am 
I prepared to support the use of force 
before sanctions have been applied for 
а sufficient time to damage Iraq. 

I have heard criticisms of views like 
mine. Critics say that we are under- 
mining the President's diplomacy to 
make such а credible threat of war 
that Saddam Hussein will be frightened 
into withdrawing from Kuwait. They 
will say the multinational coalition 
will not hold together for the months 
or years it might take for sanctions to 
work. They will argue that the United 
States cannot afford to maintain the 
100,000 or 200,000 troops in Saudi Arabia 
to preserve the option of force. 

Mr. President, I do not accept these 
arguments. The President can threaten 
war as part of his diplomacy, but our 
Constitution gives only to Congress the 
power to declare war. I will never sup- 
port or accede to the sacrifice of our 
democratic principles and the tenets of 
the Constitution to assist anyone's di- 
plomacy. We are stronger as a nation 
for democratic debate and adherence to 
our Constitution. Diplomacy must ac- 
commodate itself to the Constitution, 
not the other way around. 

As to the strength of the multi- 
national coalition, either nations share 
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& substantial interest in unified action 
against Iraq, and thus will remain com- 
mitted, or they do not. 

Once again, I cannot acquiesce in ig- 
noring the Constitution of the United 
States in the interests of harmony in 
the multinational coalition. I see no 
reason whatever to prevent us from 
maintaining a credible military option 
in Saudi Arabia for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 

Mr. President, we kept over a quarter 
of a million troops in Europe for nearly 
40 years to deter Soviet aggression. We 
have kept troops in South Korea nearly 
as long; and equally for Japan. 

If we determine that it is in the na- 
tional interest, we can make the finan- 
cial sacrifices, and we can rotate 
troops to keep them fresh and their 
morale high. 

It would cost a lot more to carry out 
& war than to maintain a smaller de- 
terrent force while sanctions are car- 
ried out. 

But even that, even that is only 
money. The real savings from waiting 
is in lives saved. 

So let the Senate do its duty. Every 
Senator should stand up and say clear- 
ly where he or she stands, and then we 
must vote so that we be accountable to 
the American people, together with the 
President, for what happens in the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Now one final thought: This is per- 
haps the most important debate that I 
have been involved with in the 16 years 
that I have served here in this body. 
We are debating whether the U.S. 
troops will be ordered into battle. I 
have spent an awful lot of time think- 
ing about this. I have read everything 
I could about it. I appreciated the 
briefings with the President, the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and others. I have listened to 
other Senators, Republicans, and 
Democrats alike. I grappled personally 
with the Persian Gulf crisis. 

I think perhaps what has been most 
worthwhile to me are the hundreds and 
hundreds of Vermonters that I have 
talked with around our State: conserv- 
atives, liberals, and moderates. They 
come from all walks of life; rich, poor, 
old, young. And I have come to this 
conclusion from all of those meetings: 

I have no doubt that President Bush 
wants a peaceful resolution to this con- 
flict. He clearly believes that his policy 
is the best means to get Saddam Hus- 
sein out of Kuwait. But the President 
and I simply disagree on how best to 
achieve this. 

I have a constitutional obligation to 
vote the way I feel I should in this. 
Having spent hours searching my soul, 
I must conclude that we must be firm 
and patient. I have concluded that war 
should not be the first resort; it should 
be the last resort. Now is not the time 
for war. I will vote against war. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


January 10, 1991 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Тһе Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, first I ask 
unanimous consent to be added as а co- 
sponsor of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, there is à 
grim mood here in Congress such as I 
do not recall. When you and I were 
elected to the House, Mr. President, in 
1974, we were already involved in the 
Vietnam war, but it was being pulled 
down. And I have not experienced this 
kind of & mood before in Washington, 
рс. 

We face unprovoked aggression. No 
question about it. And there is no ques- 
tion in the minds of anyone here that 
Saddam Hussein and the Iraqi troops 
have to get out of Kuwait one way or 
another. The attempt yesterday by the 
Iraqi Foreign Minister to shift this 
into some kind of a fight for the Pal- 
estinians against Israel is pure public 
relations hogwash. The Iraqis invaded 
Kuwait simply out of greed, no ques- 
tion about it, and we have to send a 
message to Saddam Hussein and to 
military dictators anywhere: You can- 
not move in and take over weaker 
countries. 

I might add that is the only reason 
for being there. The reason of oil, the 
reason of defending American Values, 
Job Creation, these other things I hear. 
they are not adequate reasons for 
American troops being over there. If 
Saddam Hussein controlled not only 
the oil of Iraq and Kuwait, but also 
Saudi Arabia, he cannot drink that oil; 
he cannot sit on that oil; he has to sell 
the oil. So the oil reason just is not a 
valid reason for being there. 

What do we do about seeing that we 
get Iraqi troops out of Kuwait? There 
are three options: the diplomatic op- 
tion, the economic option of sanctions, 
and the military option, 

Let me examine all three, and let me 
add I think the President of the United 
States handled the situation superbly 
up until November 8, 2 days after the 
election, and I think it is significant 
that the change in policy came 2 days 
after the election without, so far as we 
know, consultation with a single Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

On the diplomatic front, what is hap- 
pening is discouraging. The diplomatic 
effort to get Iraqi troops out of Kuwait 
appears to be failing. We hope the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations 
can be persuasive, but I do not think 
anyone here is optimistic. 

I think two mistakes, however, have 
been made. And I mention this simply 
so that we do not repeat mistakes in 
the future. 

No. 1, the President has said: No ne- 
gotiations. 

Mr. President, there are only two op- 
tions, you negotiate or you have war. 
John F. Kennedy was right when he 
said, ‘‘Never negotiate out of fear, but 
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never fear to negotiate." We have to sit 
down and talk with people to work out 
solutions. 

Now, you do not negotiate away 
something that is basic, and part of 
what is basic, for example, is that all 
Iraqi troops have to get out of Kuwait. 
But let us not start creating something 
so that the word “negotiate” looks like 
& bad word. 

Then the second mistake that was 
made is not giving Saddam some kind 
of way out, some fig leaf. I think we 
might disagree on what the fig leaf 
ought to be. But when you grow up in 
rural America and live in rural Amer- 
ica, you learn something very simple: 
Do not corner a rattlesnake. Give the 
rattlesnake a way to get out. And that 
is what we have to do in the situation 
over there. But I have to say the diplo- 
matic option looks very, very difficult. 

The second option is the economic 
option, sanctions. This was imposed by 
the President, and the President and 
the Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of Defense appear to have all 
but given up on this, and I suggest the 
evidence is pretty overwhelming that 
this has а chance to succeed if we stick 
with it. No one can guarantee it. But I 
think it has a chance. 

What are the facts? Well, the facts 
are that in this century, whenever, 
through sanctions, the gross national 
product of any nation has been affected 
by as much as 3 percent, the policy of 
that nation has been changed. And 
prior to this time the most impact we 
have had on the GNP of any country 
through sanctions is 16 percent. In the 
case of Iraq today, so far as we know, 
it is approximately 50 percent. There is 
no precedent for this in this century, 
or as far as I know in any other cen- 
tury until you go back to the Middle 
Ages. It is powerful. 

Two nights ago I talked to the chief 
executive officer of one of the major 
corporations of this country that does 
hundreds of millions of dollars of busi- 
ness overseas, perhaps billions. He said: 
Does not anyone in the administration 
realize that you are having a huge im- 
pact on the economy of Iraq and that 
they simply cannot continue if you 
just hold onto sanctions? 

We, apparently, have not recognized 
that within the administration. And 
here I have to make an exception. That 
is the CIA. I do not know how long 
Judge Webster can stay on as the head 
of the CIA, but he has delivered a dif- 
ferent message to Congress than has 
the Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of Defense. The reality is—and 
this is not classified information and 
my colleague, Senator MOYNIHAN is 
going to talk a little bit about why we 
classify certain information—but they 
are already rationing bread, sugar, tea, 
and it is clamping down. Some of the 
food items have gone up 700 percent. 
They cannot manufacture tires. Much 
of their manufacturing plant has dis- 
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appeared. They cannot get spare parts 
for their whole military complex. They 
cannot get spare parts for city buses in 
Baghdad, and the sanctions have just 
barely begun. 

The question asked the other day on 
the floor of the Senate by Senator 
DOLE, the minority leader, is a very 
basic question. Will Saddam be 
strengthened or weakened if we just 
hold onto sanctions? Senator DOLE 
drew the conclusion that he would be 
strengthened. I suggest the evidence is 
overwhelming that he will be weak- 
ened, that the military will be weak- 
ened. If a year from now we find that 
sanctions do not work, and we decide 
on the military option, I suggest we 
will go against a much weakened oppo- 
nent. 

The two immediate-past Chairmen of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral 
Crowe and General Jones, have both 
suggested we ought to stick with sanc- 
tions and not use the military option. 
Six of the seven living former Secretar- 
ies of Defense, serving in both Repub- 
lican and Democratic administrations, 
have suggested we ought to stick with 
sanctions and not use the military op- 
tion at this point. 

I think we ought to be listening to 
them. Former Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara says that in the 
next year, if we stick with sanctions, 
Saddam’s military is going to be great- 
ly weakened. Judge Webster, Director 
of the CIA, has said the same. Do we 
just ignore this? 

I think the administration is making 
a great mistake in giving up on the 
sanctions option. 

Then the final option is the military 
option. Senator MITCHELL, in his excel- 
lent statement here about an hour ago, 
said the grave decision for war is being 
made prematurely. I believe he is cor- 
rect. Militarily we can win, in terms of 
what is going to take place. I was over 
in that area with Senator MITCHELL 
and a few of my colleagues about 3 
weeks ago, and we got the military 
briefings. There is no question that we 
can win. How rapidly we can win is cer- 
tainly an unknown. But it is too easy 
here, or in the Oval Office, in an anti- 
septic kind of situation to say we are 
going to make a decision that will cost 
thousands of lives, tens of thousands of 
lives, not just Americans, but Iraqis, 
and a lot of innocent people. 

There will not be the life of a single 
Senator lost, not the life of a single 
House Member. But it was interesting 
in a discussion the other day, our col- 
league Senator PRYOR said he was in a 
supermarket and a woman came up to 
him and said: Senator PRYOR, you 
have three sons.” 

And he said, That is correct.“ 

And she asked him, Would you be 
willing to give up the life of one of 
those sons to free Kuwait?" 

That is where the question ought to 
rest on us. And it is not only that we 
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would be willing to give up lives. A ге- 
tired faculty member from Southern Il- 
linois University, Dave Christiansen 
said: “Аге we willing to kill to free Ku- 
wait? That is part of what must rest on 
our conscience.“ 

The reality also is—and this is one of 
the things that hit me when I went 
over to the Middle East—the situation 
is vastly more complicated than I real- 
ized. It is more complicated in, first of 
all, the appeal to grass roots Arabs and 
Moslems Saddam has made. We should 
not fool ourselves that that is not 
there, including in the countries where 
we have troops committed to helping 
us, and I am talking about Saudi Ara- 
bia and Egypt and Syria and the other 
countries. 

But let me give just one other com- 
plication. Iraq has missiles aimed at 
Tel Aviv. Iraq says, and the Foreign 
Minister reiterated it yesterday, if we 
launch an attach on Iraq, they are 
going to send those missiles into Tel 
Aviv. Israel says she will respond. And 
who can blame Israel for responding? 
But to respond Israel has to send those 
missiles and those planes over Jordan 
and Syria. And Jordan and Syria have 
said if Israel sends her missiles and 
planes over Jordan and Syria, they will 
consider that an act of war and they 
will attack Israel. 

We can, in addition to the massive 
loss of lives, have a first-class mess in 
the Middle East. And who will be suf- 
fering the casualties on our side? When 
Secretary McNamara testified before 
the Foreign Relations Subcommittee, 
he said 90 percent of the casualties 
would be American casualties. I told 
my staff I thought he was wrong be- 
cause only two-thirds of the people 
over there in the Armed Forces are 
Americans. But when I got over there 
and got the military briefings, I came 
амау with the feeling that it would be 
90 percent at least and perhaps higher. 

In the Foreign Relations Committee 
the other day, Senator SARBANES 
pointed out that in Korea, where we 
had more participation from others, 
from the Canadians, from the Turks, 
from the Australians, and others, 95 
percent of the deaths outside of South 
Koreans were American deaths; 90 per- 
cent of those wounded were Americans. 
We are 6 percent of the world's popu- 
lation. Why, in resisting aggression— 
and we should resist aggression— 
should we assume more than 90 percent 
of the casualties? I do not think there 
is any justification for that. 

What if we win? Nobody seems to ask 
that question. What if we win? We will 
win, but what does this do to the Unit- 
ed States afterward? 

No. 1, in the minds of à great many 
people in the Muslim world, not just 
the Arab world, the Muslim world, it is 
the United States versus the Muslim 
world. It is going to diminish our abil- 
ity to be an effective diplomatic voice 
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in much of the world, and particularly 
in the Middle East. 

The lessons of history, I suggest, and 
I just finished reading а book by John 
Eisenhower, the son of the late Presi- 
dent, on the Mexican War, the lesson of 
history is that we too easily in a man- 
ner of patriotic fervor get into wars 
and cause all kinds of needless casual- 
ties. Let us learn from history. 

It is going to be costly. I think а 
rough estimate is а billion dollars а 
day if we get involved. That is money 
that adds to the deficit, or is taken 
away from education and health care 
and other great needs. 

Finally, Mr. President, when Senator 
MITCHELL and our small group came 
back from the Middle East after visit- 
ing Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Israel, we 
met later that day with the President 
for more than an hour and had a good 
discussion. I applaud the President for 
meeting with us. The President said, 
“Finally, let me just give you this final 
message," and he particularly looked 
at Senator MITCHELL and me as he said 
this. He said, “Let me give you this 
final message. If we use the military, 
we can make the United Nations a real- 
ly meaningful effective voice for peace 
and stability in the future." 

I said, “Мг. President, can I give you 
& 30-second response? If Libya invades 
Chad, you are not going to send 400,000 
troops. What you would be willing to 
do, and what other nations would be 
willing to do, is to vote sanctions. If we 
stick with sanctions, and the sanctions 
work, then we have a mechanism that 
the community of nations can use 
again and again and again, and it is a 
Shared burden." 

Yes, for example, India where our 
colleague, Senator MOYNIHAN, served as 
Ambassador is hurting. They voted for 
sanctions. They are hurting because of 
what is happening to the price of oil, 
but they are hurting, and so are vir- 
tually all nations hurting because of 
this. Sanctions is а burden that is 
shared uniformly. 

I do hope that this Senate, instead of 
rushing in а moment of fervor and pas- 
sion into a decision, I hope we will look 
at the lessons of history. I hope we will 
have what President Eisenhower called 
“the courage of patience." That is 
what we need today, and I hope we 
have the good sense to have that cour- 
age. 

Mr. WELLSTONE addressed 
Chair. 

Тһе PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Мг. President, 
first of all let me thank Senator SIMON 
for his very eloquent statement. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have my name included in support of 
the Mitchell-Nunn resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


the 
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WAR MEANS DEATH AND 
DESTRUCTION 


Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, 
this is not the speech that I wanted to 
give. I rise to speak in this Chamber 
for the first time with a very heavy 
heart. I wanted my first speech to be 
about children and education, and 
health care, and a credible energy pol- 
icy and the environment. 

I never thought that the first time I 
would have an opportunity to speak in 
this Chamber the topic would be such a 
grave topic: Life and death, whether or 
not to go to war, to ask America’s men 
and women, so many of them so young, 
to risk life and limb, to unleash a tre- 
mendous destructive power on a for- 
eign country and a faraway people. 

This is the most momentous decision 
that any political leader would ever 
have to make, and decide we must. Let 
no one doubt that the Congress has the 
responsibility to make this decision. 
The Constitution is unambiguous on 
this point. Congress declares the war, 
not the President. 

Mr. President, I give no ground to 
any of my colleagues in my condemna- 
tion of Saddam Hussein. It is a bedrock 
principle of world order that no coun- 
try has the right to go in and swallow 
up another country, and that is why I 
supported the President’s policy at the 
beginning, a policy that I think the 
President has abandoned. 

It was such a successful policy. The 
economic sanctions were working, ral- 
lying the international community, 
isolating Saddam Hussein and, most 
important of all, I believe the initial 
policy was well on its way to prove the 
point that we can respond to aggres- 
sion without the slaughter that mod- 
ern-day warfare brings. Mass slaughter. 
I mean to say just that, Mr. President. 

War means death and destruction, 
and there are some in this Chamber 
who may believe that this truth is so 
obvious that it need not be said. I 
think it needs to be said over and over 
again. 

I have observed this debate and it 
seems to me that all too often in the 
theorizing about strategy and politics, 
it is forgotten what war means in 
human terms: The terrible loss of life, 
broken dreams, broken lives, broken 
families. I will tell my colleagues 
something, Mr. President, the fathers 
and mothers of young men and women 
from Minnesota who are now in the 
Persian Gulf have not forgotten what 
war means in personal terms, and we 
must not forget either. 

Town meeting after town meeting 
after town meeting citizens would 
stand up, quite often a Vietnam vet, 
point a finger at me and say: Senator, 
how many of the Senator's children are 
in the Persian Gulf?" 

And I would respond this way. I 
would say: I'm the son of à Jewish im- 
migrant from the Soviet Union, and if 
I believe Saddam Hussein was a Hitler 
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and that we must go to war now to stop 
him, if I believe we must do that for 
the defense of our country or the de- 
fense of this world, I am a citizen in 
this world, then as much as I could 
hardly stand the thought, I could ac- 
cept the loss of life of one of my chil- 
dren, ages 25, 21, and 18. I would rather 
it be me, but I could accept the loss of 
their life. But this is the truth. I could 
not accept the loss of life of any of our 
children in the Persian Gulf right now, 
and that tells me that in my gut I do 
not believe that it is time to go to war. 
I do not believe the administration has 
made this case to go to war, and if I 
apply this standard to my children, 
then I have to apply this standard to 
everyone's children. I have to apply 
this standard to all of God's children. 

President Bush appears to be on the 
verge of making a terrible mistake 
that will have tragic consequences for 
the whole world. Life is so precious. 

War is an option that one pursues 
when all other options have been tried. 
We have not given sanctions a chance. 
Тһе policies that I am afraid the ad- 
ministration is pursuing, the rush to 
war that I am afraid is so much a part 
of what is now happening in our coun- 
try and in the world will not create а 
new order, Mr. President. It will create 
a new world disorder. What kind of vic- 
tory will it be, what kind of victory 
will it be if we unleash forces of fanati- 
cism in the Middle East and a chron- 
ically unstable region becomes even 
more unstable, further jeopardizing Is- 
rael's security? 

We are the ones, as my colleagues 
have said so well, who will pay the 
largest part of the price with loss of 
life. What does it mean? What kind of 
victory will it be if we shoulder this re- 
sponsibility, if the alliance fractures 
and if there is an explosion of anti- 
American fury throughout the Arab 
world, accompanied by widespread vio- 
lence and terrorism, what kind of vic- 
tory will that be? 

What kind of victory will it be if our 
already fragile economy is fractured? 
Whatever happened to the war on pov- 
erty, the war against drugs, the war 
against illiteracy, the war to make 
sure our citizens do not go without 
adequate health care? Whatever hap- 
pened to the war against the poison of 
the air and land and the water? What 
kind of victory will it be if we are so 
paralyzed economically we cannot deal 
with any of these pressing domestic 
needs? What kind of victory will it be 
if our country, а country I love dearly, 
is torn apart again? What kind of vic- 
tory will it be if tens of thousands of 
people die in the Persian Gulf, so many 
of them—and I need to state this point 
carefully because I mean no dis- 
respect—so many of them dispropor- 
tionately men and women of color, low 
and moderate income? What kind of 
victory will this be? Some causes are 
worth fighting for. This cause is not 
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worth fighting for right now. We must 
stay the course of economic sanctions, 
continue the pressure, continue the 
squeeze, move forward on the diplo- 
matic front, and, Mr. President, we 
must not rush to war. Very large and 
long-term interests of our country and 
the world are at stake in the decision 
we are about to make. Our options are 
not simply war or appeasement. 

I very much resent any discussion 
which suggests that anybody who says, 
аз І am saying today, that we must not 
rush to war is in any way, shape or 
form talking about appeasement. Nego- 
tiations are not appeasement. Every 
diplomat knows this. Our options are 
not simply war or peace. We have an 
opportunity to stay the course with 
sanctions, and we have an opportunity 
in the international community to 
show that there is а new way to re- 
spond to aggression, where conflicts 
can be resolved without resorting to 
war. It is too early to give up on that 
approach. 

It is the mark of а great nation that 
it has the patience and the conviction 
to pursue its highest goals. We stand 
on the brink of catastrophe if we allow 
domestic politics, self-imposed dead- 
lines, or military logistics to rush us 
into a war that no one wants and a war 
that even in victory will so severely 
damage our national interests. An 
agenda for war has been laid out. It is 
time to develop an agenda for peace. 

I leave you, Mr. President, with a 
wonderful Hebrew word, tikkum. It 
means to understand and to heal and to 
transform the world. 

Thank you very much. 


Several Senators addressed the 
Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


SIMON). The Senator from New York. 
Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, it 
falls to me to have the very special 
honor and pleasure to welcome the 
Senator from Minnesota not simply to 
our Chamber but to our deliberations. 
We have heard a voice of passion, con- 
viction, and understanding that will be 
with us a very long while, and we are 
all very pleased to have him here. 
Mr. HARKIN. Will the Senator yield? 
Mr. MOYNIHAN. I am happy to yield. 
Mr. HARKIN. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. I want to join my distin- 
guished friend from New York in com- 
plimenting our friend from Minnesota. 
I have just entered my second term, 
and in the three different elections I 
have been sent here I have heard a 
number of first speeches on the floor of 
the Senate, but in that brief time I 
have not heard any speech more elo- 
quent, more thoughtful, and more 
laced with true passion and insight 
into what confronts us now than the 
speech just given by the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. He has truly 
made a maiden speech on the Senate 
floor that will serve him and this body 
well as he continues to represent the 
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fine State of Minnesota. I compliment 
him for a great speech. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for yielding. 

AN ABRUPT CHANGE IN OUR POLICY 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
would note that we are now well into 
the afternoon. We have heard a series 
of able presentations that began with 
the majority leader, most recently the 
memorable maiden speech of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, and we have not 
heard a word in opposition to the joint 
resolution before us. 

May I ask unanimous consent that 
my name be added to the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is simply the fact that there is 
not a single Senator present on the 
other side of the aisle. We have not 
heard differing views, and the Senator 
from New York does not have the 
power to summon Senators. 

I see now the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania, and would like to record that 
there is now a most distinguished Sen- 
ator from the other side. 

Mr. President, a continued theme in 
our discussion today has been, what 
happened to a Presidential policy 
which had the complete support of this 
body, of this country, as late as Octo- 
ber? What was the sudden change 
which produced the grave concerns 
that bring us to the floor in what is, in 
effect, a special session of the 102d Con- 
gress? On the 28th or thereabouts of 
September the Senate adopted by a 
vote of 96 to 3 a concurrent resolution 
introduced by Mr. MITCHELL, for him- 
self, Mr. DOLE, and others of us, in 
which, taking note of the Iraqi inva- 
sion of Kuwait, we resolved that the 
goals the President had set forth were 
our goals. We stated in the second 
paragraph of the Resolved clauses, that 
Congress approves the actions taken by 
the President in support of these goals, 
including the involvement of the Unit- 
ed Nations and friendly governments; 
that Congress supports continued ac- 
tion by the President in accordance 
with the decisions of the Security 
Council and in accordance with the 
United States constitutional and statu- 
tory processes, including the author- 
ization and appropriation of funds by 
the Congress, to deter Iraqi aggression 
and to protect American lives and vital 
interests in the region. The vote was 96 
to 3. 

How did it come about that we are 
here on the Senate floor talking of war, 
talking of war in a region where the 
massed forces on either side are larger 
than any such encounter since the Sec- 
ond World War? A million armed men 
and women divided by a line in the 
sand facing the prospect of hideous en- 
counters, all of which arises in the 
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aftermath of the invasion by one small 
Third World country of another small- 
er Third World country. 

(Mr. ADAMS assumed the chair.) 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. In one of those 
countries the indigenous population 
was compounded by about 4 times by 
immigrant laborers brought in as serv- 
ants. Both of them wealthy countries 
since a Stanford professor in 1938 dis- 
covered the Arabian oil dome. Sud- 
denly the wealth appeared—but other- 
wise these are not very important 
countries. 

Senator SIMON was kind enough to 
mention that I was once Ambassador 
to India. That part of the world was 
not unconnected to the Middle East. It 
had once been governed by the British 
from New Delhi. Some 7,000 people 
managed the area. 

Iraq as such is an artifact of the 
Treaty of Sevres which ended the First 
World War with Turkey and the allies 
in 1920. The precise borders of Iraq were 
drawn in а tent in 1925 by a British co- 
lonial official. 

I was also, if I may just say, once our 
Ambassador to the United Nations. I 
remember Kuwait at the United Na- 
tions as а particularly poisonous 
enemy of the United States. One can be 
an antagonist of the United States in а 
way that leaves room for further dis- 
cussions afterwards. But the Kuwaitis 
were singularly nasty. Their anti-Sem- 
itism was at the level of the personally 
loathsome when Resolution 3379 equat- 
ing Zionism with racism passed the 
General Assembly. The Kuwaitis were 
conspicuously poisonous. 

By contrast, the Iraqis were very re- 
cently said to be our friends by this, 
our administration. Last summer the 
Committee on Foreign Relations held 
hearings on Iraq. My colleague, Sen- 
ator D'AMATO, pointed out the particu- 
larly outrageous behavior of the Iraqi 
Government with respect to the use of 
poison gas, the repression of the Kurds, 
and so forth. Senator PELL, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reported from the 
committee the Iraq International Law 
Compliance Act of 1990. It contained a 
list of specific violations of inter- 
national law by Iraq. 

Our findings were that the Govern- 
ment of Iraq had systematically de- 
tained, tortured and executed thou- 
sands of its own citizens. The Govern- 
ment of Iraq had destroyed more than 
3,000 villages and towns in the Kurdish 
regions of Iraq. Iraq had used chemical 
weapons on an extensive scale against 
its Kurdish citizens resulting in tens of 
thousands of deaths. 

Amnesty International has docu- 
mented extensive violations of human 
rights by the Government of Iraq, іп- 
cluding the torture and murder of chil- 
dren as a means of punishing their par- 
ents. Iraq has blatantly violated inter- 
national law in initiating use of chemi- 
cal weapons in the Iran-Iraq war and 
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against Kurdish citizens. Iraq has 
failed to ratify the Convention of Bio- 
logical Weapons. The committee found, 
therefore, that Iraq had engaged in a 
consistent pattern of gross violations 
of internationally recognized human 
rights and disregard for international 
law. 

We said, that being the case, we will 
not any longer subsidize sales of agri- 
cultural products to Iraq. This matter 
came to the floor, and we learned from 
the other side of the aisle, from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana, that 
the State Department “орровев the vir- 
tual total economic embargo of Iraq 
which would result from this amend- 
ment." 

It is odd. That was July 26-7 days 
before Iraq invaded Kuwait. This crisis 
involves Kuwait, а particularly nasty 
little regime given to poisonous anti- 
American, anti-Semitic pronounce- 
ments, and Iraq who we were subsidiz- 
ing with food imports only 7 days be- 
fore the invasion. And when Senator 
PELL said here is a country that has 
been outrageous—poison, murder, may- 
hem, violation of human rights, viola- 
tion of international law—the State 
Department says “Do not touch them, 
do not bother with them. We are 
against the measure." 

Well the measure passed. Eventually 
the State Department managed to see 
that it did not become law. But it 
passed the Senate. 

Here are two countries, neither of 
them very attractive: Kuwait openly 
contemptuous of and hostile to the 
United States; Iraq the beneficiary of 
the United States. 

Suddenly, on behalf of Kuwait and in 
opposition to Iraq we have seen the 
largest array of armed forces since the 
Second World War. We see the Presi- 


dent declaring that he has the right бо 


send those forces into battle, independ- 
ently of any judgment of the Senate. 

How could this happen in the first 
post-cold-war crisis? 

A RETURN TO COLD WAR THINKING 

I would like to suggest, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I hope this might help us 
think about the subject, that the way 
in which the President initially pro- 
ceeded obtained the universal support 
of the country and the Senate. Sud- 
denly, however, there was an institu- 
tional lurch back into the manner and 
mode of the cold war. 

It has been with us so long, we do not 
know how to act differently. We have 
not acquired the instincts, the institu- 
tions, the institutional memories, to 
do other than what we have been doing 
during the cold war. We know nothing 
else. That is what happened on Novem- 
ber 8—2 days after the election—that 
suddenly lurched us into a cold war 
mode. 

It happens, Mr. President, that last 
November, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations held a series of hearings on 
the subject After the Cold War." We 
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examined changes in the American 
Government which have taken place 
over the long struggle with totali- 
tarianism which emerged, really, from 
the First World War. As Judith Sklar 
has written, “1914 is, after all, when it 
all began." 

From 1914 to 1989, there was a 75-year 
"war" which inevitably changed atti- 
tudes and institutions. In our hearings 
we were looking at the attitudes and 
institutions that had changed, and the 
ways in which they did. I chaired the 
hearings, so I took the opportunity to 
organize our inquiry around an ex- 
traordinary speech which Woodrow 
Wilson gave in St. Louis, MO, on Sep- 
tember 5, 1919. It was on that trip 
around the country, pleading for public 
support to influence the Senate to con- 
sent to the ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles which contained the League 
of Nations covenant. Wilson was asking 
for that support. He was 20 days from 
Pueblo, CO, where he would collapse. It 
would be, in effect, the end of his Presi- 
dency. 

I see the Senator representing St. 
Louis is on the floor, and I think the 
senior Senator from Missouri would 
recognize that Wilson's remarks had 
about them the quality of prophecy: It 
was the end of his life. He was trying to 
tell America what he would leave be- 
hind him, what would happen if we did 
not establish a world order where there 
was law, where there were procedures, 
where peace was enforced. And if we 
did not, what would come instead. 

He said, “Уегу well, then. If we must 
stand apart and be the hostile rivals of 
the rest of the world, we must do some- 
thing else: We must be physically 
ready for anything to come. We must 
have a great standing army. We must 
see to it that every man in America is 
trained in arms, and we must see to it 
that there are munitions and guns 
enough for an army. And that means а 
mobilized nation; that they are not 
only laid up in store, but that they are 
kept up to date; that they are ready to 
use tomorrow; that we are a nation in 
arms." 

Then he said, What would a nation 
in arms be? Well, you know, you have 
to think of the President of the United 
States not as the chief counselor of the 
Nation, elected for a little while, but as 
the man meant constantly and every 
day to be Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, 
ready to order it to any part of the 
world with a threat of war, as a menace 
to his own people.“ 

'Then he said, “Апа you can't do that 
under free debate; you can't do that 
under public counsel. Plans must be 
kept secret. Knowledge must be accu- 
mulated by а system which we have 
condemned, because we called it а spy- 
ing system. The more polite call it a 
system of intelligence." 

Then he went on a little further to 
say, in effect, how this world would 
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shape itself up into one of continuing 
crises. And so, Mr. President, in that 
speech in St. Louis, which, as I say, 
had & prophetic quality which haunts 
one to this day, Woodrow Wilson said 
that we would see the emergence of à 
system of Government in which the 
President had become Commander in 
Chief, head of the Armed Forces. That 
did happen. And nothing is more ex- 
traordinary evidence of it having hap- 
pened than the assertions we have 
heard in the past month after the 
lurching from а defensive, deterrent 
position, which we responded to very 
well, into an offensive position on No- 
vember 8. This was a decision reached 
in secret. It suddenly turned what had 
been а collective security operation 
with the complete support of the coun- 
try and the world into an offensive, 
military crisis situation. 

Wilson's prediction in action: The 
President as Commander in Chief, se- 
cretly moving in an atmosphere of on- 
going, permanent, Orwellian crisis, as- 
serting that this is entirely in his own 
hands. The President told a press con- 
ference on November 30, when asked, 
“What do you think your responsibil- 
ities are to Congress and the people 
that elect them," he said, ‘‘Full con- 
sultation." Nothing more. When asked 
on December 28 by David Frost, Don't 
you need an authorization from Con- 
gress, іп effect, for war?" He said, We 
have used military force 200 times in 
history. I think there have been five 
declarations of war." In effect, he 
claimed that he did not need congres- 
sional support to do what, clearly, the 
Constitution requires of him. 

This is an idea—that Congress de- 
cides whether to go to war—that sim- 
ply eroded in the cold war with the 
prospect of nuclear confrontation, per- 
mitting no time for reflection and con- 
sultation. The New York Times wrote 
this morning, very ably, I think, that 
Congress' constitutional warmaking 
authority fell into disuse during the 
cold war, so much that we can scarcely 
even remember the number of times 
that we have declared war. There is а 
notion that we declared war once dur- 
ing World War II. We declared war 
three times against six different coun- 
tries in one form or another. 

In the aftermath of the cold war, 
what we find is a kind of time warp in 
which we are acting in an old mode in 
response to a new situation. 

I find it extraordinary, for example, 
that the President should so personal- 
ize the encounter with this particular 
thug in Baghdad: The most recent thug 
in Baghdad, not the last by any means. 
There will be others. It is in that mode 
of which we are in à bipolar, permanent 
crisis with the enemy. It used to be to- 
talitarian, Leninist, communism. 
Without à moment's pause almost, we 
Shifted the enemy to this person at the 
head of this insignificant, flawed coun- 
try whose boundaries were drawn in 
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1925 in а tent by an English colonial of- 
ficial, an artifact of the Тгеабу of 
Sevres. 

I said without pause. You might 
come back and say, “Хо, there was an 
interval." 

Among other things that got lost in 
the cold war, along with the congres- 
sional responsibilities and authority 
with regard to armed conflict, the idea 
of international law got lost in the fog 
of the cold war as well. When we came 
to the Senate floor 7 days before the in- 
vasion of Kuwait with the Iraq Inter- 
national Compliance Act of 1990, the' 
State Department was against it. The 
State Department had no concerns. We 
could list а series of solemn treaties' 
obligations which had been violated by 
& country we were supporting. All we 
asked was to stop subsidizing them. 

Then came the invasion. Then came 
one of the most extraordinary rever- 
sions to an earlier mode I think any of 
us have seen in the Presidency. Inter- 
national law as an idea has almost dis- 
appeared from the vocabulary of Amer- 
ican Presidents. Suddenly with the in- 
vasion of Kuwait and the summoning 
of the Security Council, it appears in 
every other sentence. The President 
gave а press conference at the end of 
August in which he used the term 
“international law’’ six times іп 15 
minutes, about equaling the total 
record of the previous 30 years or the 
like, as best memory serves. 

We did seek to use the U.N. Charter 
system. We began in a manner as hope- 
ful as any time since the establishment 
of the United Nations in 1945. Chapter 
VII of the charter has a very clearly 
graduated series of responses to aggres- 
sion. We went to the Security Council. 
For the first time in the history of the 
United Nations all of the permanent 
members agreed that an egregious act 
of aggression had happened. 

What are the qualities of that aggres- 
sion, Mr. President? It is а post-cold- 
war quality that an army crossed а 
border and absorbed another country. 
The characteristic conflict of the cold 
war was that one side or the other 
would mount internal opposition to a 
given regime and you would have civil 
war, proxy wars, but no actual armies 
crossing borders. While there was an 
internal ideological struggle between 
the free world and the Communist 
world, the struggle took the form of 
subversion and the like. Certainly for а 
period there the Marxists had forces— 
sometimes military forces, sometimes 
political forces—in every major coun- 
try in the world. To try to activate 
them was their technique rather than 
rolling into а country. When they fi- 
nally did invade Afghanistan, that was 
the end of their expansion. 

In any event, at the end of the cold 
war, you did in fact see almost imme- 
diately the reappearance of an old 
mode of aggression, which is an army 
crossing borders and absorbing a neigh- 
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bor. The United Nations was designed 
to deal with that since the Second 
World War started with the Soviet and 
the Nazi forces crossing the Polish bor- 
der and annihilating that country. An 
army crossed borders. Here was such а 
case, and the response was admirable. 
We paid a little bit here and there for 
it, but we got it. 

As to the response of the embargo, in 
the first sentence, there has never been 
an opportunity for economic sanctions 
of this kind to work equal to the Iraq 
situation. They have one export, а 
product not in short supply in the 
world, and they import about two- 
thirds of their food. 

They even import their currency. Mr. 
President, here is а dinar. It is а hand- 
some piece of currency. It is printed in 
London. The Iraqis do not have the 
technology to print their own paper 
money. The dollar bill, which is high- 
quality paper currency, lasts about 18 
months. In fact, this will not last 
about that long. Pretty soon there will 
not be any more paper currency left in 
Iraq. Just start there. We could print 
up a lot and drop it from airplanes and 
cause chaos that way. The options are 
infinite with respect to a country as 
isolated as this. 

Why could we not just stay with that 
policy? I suggest it was because it was 
too new to us, even though it was a pol- 
icy we had put in place in the sense 
that the U.N. Charter is largely an 
American document. Тһе idea of col- 
lective security is certainly an Amer- 
ican idea. The institution has its head- 
quarters in New York City. We were 
following the collective security mode 
and suddenly lurched out of it. Sud- 
denly, from a situation where the 
world was defending à small country 
that had been attacked by a larger 
neighbor, we switched to a situation 
where the United States had engaged а 
major Islamic country in а countdown 
to Armageddon. 

Mr. President, that is a kind of mad- 
ness where we are living in an earlier 
world and acting in ways that have no 
relevance to the situation of the mo- 
ment. We are not in an international 
crisis in the sense that events that 
took place on August 2 necessitate the 
confrontation of the largest set of 
armed forces since World War II. Noth- 
ing large happened. A nasty little 
country invaded a littler but just as 
nasty country. They have their avowed 
virtues, I do not doubt. There has not 
been much virtue on display inter- 
nationally in either case. And the Unit- 
ed States shares with the other nations 
of the world an interest in the resolu- 
tion of the crisis, principally to estab- 
lish the fact that the U.N. Charter is an 
international standard that will be en- 
forced. 

The world will not be particularly 
different after Iraq leaves Kuwait, 
which it will do. It will not be any bet- 
ter, or it will be better to the extent 
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only that we will have established that 
the international community will en- 
force the Charter. In the aftermath of 
the cold war that has become possible. 

So, Mr. President, all we are saying 
on this side of the aisle, and I hope we 
will hear it from the other side of the 
aisle, is this: Why can we not continue 
the President's policy of August, Sep- 
tember, and October? That was a policy 
appropriate to a small disturbance in à 
distant part of the world where there 
are interests involved because that 
part of the world exports oil to Japan 
and sends oil to Europe. There is an 
important international interest in 
maintaining the standards of the Char- 
ter. Fine. But not World War III. Is it 
not clear, Mr. President, that we did 
not have World War III? It did not 
happen. 

Suddenly our institutions are acting 
as if to say, Oh, my God, we missed 
World War ПІ. Maybe we сап have it 
now here. Not there but here." Mr. 
President, that borders on the edge of 
the disturbed. Dr. Strangelove, where 
are you now that we need you? 

This is so unnecessary. With what 
unanimity in this body the President 
would be supported if he simply drew 
back to the defensive positions of the 
period up to November 8 before his an- 
nouncement a secretly planned esca- 
lation to an offensive mode. 

Mr. President, our armies have been 
on the Rhine for 45 years. That is the 
stuff of Roman legions. We are still in 
Panmunjom. We have а naval force 
with some land-based facilities in the 
gulf since the Second World War. 
Twelve months will pass, 18 months 
will pass, life will go on. And we will 
not have the wrenching constitutional 
crisis that will come about if the Ргеві- 
dent launches а massive use of our 
Armed Forces in a distant region of the 
world without a specific declaration of 
war by Congress. 

I conclude, Mr. President, simply 
pleading to the President. He will have 
that constitutional crisis regardless of 
the outcome of the conflict. The pri- 
macy of Congress on this issue under 
the Constitution will have been denied 
just at that moment when it would 
seem possible to return to what was 
once the normal conduct of foreign af- 
fairs by the President and the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Тһе Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, I believe, was 
here first. All four Senators were on 
their feet at the same time, calling at 
the same time, and I did my best to 
hear which one did so first. I, therefore, 
recognize the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Chair. I 
have been here since 10 o'clock this 
morning and awaited some of the 
Speeches in support of the resolution, 
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until the distinguished Senator from 
New York noted the absence of any ar- 
guments to the contrary and the ab- 
sence of any Republican Senator. I had 
stepped into the Cloakroom for a mo- 
ment for a bite of chicken salad and 
rushed right back out here, right back 
out. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator will yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, just for about 2% 
minutes to make what I think is an im- 
portant statement, directing the atten- 
*tion of Senators to the availability of а 
document? 

Mr. SPECTER. I will, Mr. President, 
for that limited period of time, with 
unanimous consent that I not lose my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Virginia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. Mr. President, the 
Director—and I repeat—the Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, Mr. 
Webster, has forwarded a letter to the 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee which gives his most cur- 
rent views with respect to the issue of 
sanctions. 

The distinguished majority leader as 
well as two other Senators today have 
stressed the importance of the eco- 
nomic embargo; that is, sanctions, as 
they relate to the decision process that 
led to, presumably, this document that 
is the proposed joint resolution offered 
by the majority party. I think all Sen- 
абогв should avail themselves as soon 
as possible of а copy of this letter 
which I shall make available here in 
the Chamber. And that also the leader- 
ship of the Senate should consider 
making available to Senators, the 
same briefing that was given to Mem- 
bers of the Intelligence Committee of 
which I am a Member, and others—the 
distinguished Senators here on the 
floor with me from Missouri and Penn- 
sylvania. We were there yesterday. I 
think that briefing together with an 
examination of this document will help 
greatly to explain the current status of 
our senior intelligence advisor to the 
President with respect to sanctions. 

The bottom line as he states is: 

The ability of the Iraqi ground forces to 
defend Kuwait and southern Iraq is unlikely 
to be substantially eroded over the next 6 to 
12 months even if effective sanctions can be 
maintained. This is especially true if Iraq 
does not believe a coalition attack is likely 
during this period. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter be printed at 
this point in the RECORD, and I thank 
my colleague from Pennsylvania for al- 
lowing me to speak. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
Washington, DC, January 10, 1991. 
Hon. LES ASPIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your letter of January 9, 1991, in which you 
ask for an updated assessment of the impact 
of sanctions on Iraq and on the policies of 
Saddam Hussein subsequent to my testi- 
mony before your committee in December. 
In that testimony, as you accurately noted, 
I observed that the sanctions were effective 
technically and that they where being felt 
economically and eventually would be felt 
militarily in some areas. I also testified that 
there was no evidence that sanctions would 
mandate a change in Saddam Hussein’s be- 
havior and that there was no evidence when 
or even if they would force him out of Ku- 
wait. 

You now ask me to: (1) address the impact 
of the sanctions on the economy and popu- 
lace of Iraq and on the operational effective- 
ness of its military if left in place for an- 
other six to 12 months; (2) address the ques- 
tion of how Iraq’s defensive abilities might 
be affected by the sanctions on the one hand 
and by having additional time to prepare on 
the other if sanctions are allowed to work 
for another six to 12 months; and (3) address 
the likelihood that sanctions, again if left in 
place for another six to 12 months, could in- 
duce Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. 

UN sanctions have shut off nearly all 
Iraq’s trade and financial activity and weak- 
ened its economy, but disruptions in most 
sectors are not serious yet. The impact of 
sanctions has varied by sector. The most se- 
rious impact so far has been on the financial 
sector, where hard currency shortages have 
led Baghdad to take a variety of unusual 
steps to conserve or raise even small 
amounts of foreign exchange. For the popu- 
lace, the most serious impact has been infla- 
tion. 

The ability of the Iraqi ground forces to 
defend Kuwait and southern Iraq in unlikely 
to be substantially eroded over the next six 
to 12 months even if effective sanctions can 
be maintained. This is especially true if Iraq 
does not believe a coalition attack is likely 
during this period. Iraq's infantry and artil- 
lery forces—the key elements of Iraq's ini- 
tial defense—probably would not suffer sig- 
nificantly as a result of sanctions. Iraq can 
easily maintain the relatively simple Soviet- 
style weaponry of its infantry and artillery 
units and can produce virtually all of the 
ammunition for these forces domestically. 
Moreover, these forces will have additional 
opportunity to extend and reinforce their 
fortifications along the Saudi border, there- 
by increasing their defensive strength. Iraq's 
armored and mechanized forces will be de- 
graded somewhat from continued sanctions. 
The number of inoperable Iraqi armored and 
other vehicles will grow gradually and the 
readiness of their crews will decline as Bagh- 
dad is forced to curb its training activities. 
Iraq has large stocks of spare parts and other 
supplies, however, which will ameliorate the 
effect of these problems. On balance, the 
marginal decline of combat power in Bagh- 
dad’s armored units probably would be offset 
by the simultaneous improvement of its de- 
fensive fortifications. While the military, es- 
pecially the army, has been protected from 
the impact of sanctions by stockpiling and 
minimal usage, during a military action the 
impact would be more profound as equip- 
ment and needed parts are expended. 

Iraq’s Air Force and air defenses are likely 
to be hit far more severely than its Army, if 
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effective sanctions are maintained for an- 
other six to 12 months. This degradation will 
diminish Iraq's ability to defend its strategic 
assets from air attack and reduce its ability 
to conduct similar attacks on its neighbors. 
It would have only a marginal impact on 
Saddam's ability to hold Kuwait and south- 
ern Iraq. The Iraqi Air Force is not likely to 
play а major role іп any battle for Kuwait. 

In December, during my appearance before 
the House Armed Services Committee, I 
noted that while we can look ahead several 
months and predict the gradual deteriora- 
tion of the Iraqi economy, it is more difficult 
to assess how or when these conditions will 
cause Saddam to modify his behavior. Our 
judgment remains that, even if sanctions 
continue to be enforced for an additional six 
to 12 months, economic hardship alone is un- 
likely to compel Saddam to retreat from Ku- 
wait or cause regime-threatening popular 
discontent in Iraq. The economic impact of 
sanctions is likely to be increasingly serious, 
with conspicuous hardships and dislocations. 
Nevertheless, Saddam currently appears 
willing to accept even a subsistence economy 
in a continued attempt to outlast the inter- 
national resolve to maintain the sanctions, 
especially if the threat of war recedes sig- 
nificantly. He probably continues to believe 
that Iraq can endure sanctions longer than 
the international coalition will hold and 
hopes that avoiding war will buy him time to 
negotiate a settlement more favorable to 
him 


We have seen little hard evidence to sug- 
gest that Saddam is politically threatened 
by the current hardshíps endured by the pop- 
ulace. Moreover, Saddam has taken few ac- 
tions that would indicate he is concerned 
about the stability of his regime. Assessing 
the populace's flash point is difficult, but we 
believe it is high because Iraqis have borne 
considerable hardship in the past. During its 
eight-year war with Iran, for example, Iraq 
endured a combination of economic difficul- 
ties, very high casualties, and repeated mis- 
sile and air attacks on major cities without 
any serious public disturbances. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. WEBSTER, 
Director of Central Intelligence. 

Mr. SARBANES. If the Senator 
would yield for a unanimous-consent 
request without losing his right to the 
floor? 

Mr. SPECTER. I will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, there 
is always the danger as you get close to 
the concert everyone starts singing 
from the same song sheet. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD immediately after the inser- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia the 
testimony which the Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency gave in 
public session, on the 5th of December. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 

HEARING OF THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES 

COMMITTEE 
PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 

Chaired by: Representative Les Aspin. 

Witness: William Webster, Director, CIA. 

December 5, 1990. 

Mr. WEBSTER: Now, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to address this Committee on what 
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the intelligence community believes the 
sanctions have already accomplished and 
what we believe the sanctions are likely to 
accomplish over time. Of course, sanctions 
are only one type of pressure being applied 
on Iraq, and their impact cannot be com- 
pletely distinguished from the combined im- 
pact of military, diplomatic and economic 
initiatives in Iraq. At the technical level, 
economic sanctions and the embargo against 
Iraq have put Saddam Hussein on notice that 
he is isolated from the world community and 
have dealt a serious blow to the Iraq econ- 
omy. 

More than 100 countries are supporting the 
UN resolutions that impose economic sanc- 
tions on Iraq. Coupled with the US govern- 
ment's increased ability to detect and fol- 
low-up attempts to circumvent the blockade, 
the sanctions have all but shut off Iraq's ex- 
ports and reduced imports to less than 10 
percent of their pre-invasion level. All sec- 
tors of the Iraq economy are feeling the 
pinch of sanctons and many industries have 
largely shut down. Most importantly, the 
blockade had eliminated any hope Baghdad 
had of cashing іп on higher oil prices or its 
seizure of Kuwaiti oil fields. 

Despite mounting disruptions and hard- 
ships resulting from sanctions, Saddam ap- 
parently believes that he can outlast inter- 
national resolve to maintain those sanc- 
tions. We see no indication that Saddam is 
concerned at this point that domestic dis- 
content is growing to levels that may threat- 
en his regime or that problems resulting 
from the sanctions are causing him to 
rethink his policy on Kuwait. The Iraqi peo- 
ple have experienced considerable depriva- 
tion in the past. Given the brutal nature of 
the Iraqi security services, the population is 
not likely to oppose Saddam openly. Our 
judgment has been and continues to be that 
there is no assurance of guarantee that eco- 
nomic hardships will compel Saddam to 
change his policies or lead to internal unrest 
that would threaten his regime. Now, let me 
take a few minutes to review briefly with 
you some of the information that led us to 
these conclusions as well as to prevent our 
assessment of the likely impact of sanctions 
over the coming months. 

The blockade and embargo have worked 
more effectively than Saddam probably ex- 
pected. More than 90 percent of imports and 
90 percent of exports have been shut off. Al- 
though there is smuggling across Iraq’s bor- 
ders, it is extremely small relative to Iraq’s 
pre-crisis trade. Iraqi efforts to break sanc- 
tions have thus far been largely unsuccess- 
ful. What little leakage has occurred is due 
largely to a relatively small number of pri- 
vate firms acting independently. And we be- 
lieve that most countries are actively en- 
forcing the sanctions and plan to continue 
doing so. 

Industry appears to be the hardest hit so 
far. Many firms are finding it difficult to 
cope with the departure of foreign workers 
and with the cutoff of imported industrial in- 
puts, which comprised nearly 60 percent of 
Iraq’s total imports prior to the invasion. 
These shortages have either shut down or se- 
verely curtailed production by a variety of 
industries, including many light industrial 
and assembly plants as well as the country’s 
only tire manufacturing plant. 

Despite these shut downs, the most vital 
industries, including electric power genera- 
tion and refining, do not yet appear to be 
threatened. We believe they will be able to 
function for some time because domestic 
consumption has been reduced, because Iraqi 
and Kuwait facilities have been cannibalized, 
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and because some stockpiles and surpluses 
already existed. The cutoff of Iraq's oil ex- 
ports and success of sanctions have also 
choked off Baghdad’s financial resources. 
This too has been more effective and more 
complete than Saddam probably expected. 

In fact, we believe that a lack of foreign 
exchange will in time be Iraq's greatest eco- 
nomic difficulty. The embargo has deprived 
Baghdad of roughly $1.5 billion of foreign ex- 
change earnings monthly. We have no evi- 
dence that Iraq has significantly augmented 
the limited foreign exchange reserves to 
which it still has access. And as a result, 
Baghdad is working to conserve foreign ex- 
change, and to devise alternative methods to 
finance imports. 

We believe Baghdad's actions to forestall 
shortages of food stocks, including rationing, 
encouraging smuggling and promoting agri- 
cultural production are adequate for the 
next several months. The fall harvest of 
fruits and vegetables is injecting new sup- 
plies into the market, and will provide a psy- 
chological as well as tangible respite for 
mounting pressures. The Iraqi population in 
general has access to sufficient staple foods. 
Other food stocks, still not rationed, also re- 
main available. However, the variety is di- 
minishing and prices are sharply inflated. 
For example, sugar purchased on the open 
market at the official exchange rate went 
from $32 per 50 kilogram bag in August, to 
$580 per bag last month. Baghdad remains 
concerned about its foodstocks, and contin- 
ues to try to extend stocks and increasingly 
to divert supplies to the military. 

In late November, Baghdad cut civilian ra- 
tions for the second time since the rationing 
program began while announcing increases 
in rations for military personnel and their 
families. So on balance, the embargo has in- 
creased the economic hardships facing the 
average Iraqi. In order to supplement their 
rations, Iraqis must turn to the black mar- 
ket where most goods can be purchased but 
at highly inflated prices. They are forced to 
spend considerable amounts of time search- 
ing for reasonably priced food, or waiting in 
lines for bread and other rationed items. 

In addition, services ranging from medical 
care to sanitation have been curtailed. But 
these hardships are easier for Iraqis to en- 
dure than the combination of economic dis- 
tress, high casualty rates and repeated mis- 
sile and air attacks that Iraqis lived with 
during the eight year Iran-Iraq War. 

During this war, incidentally, there was 
not a single significant public disturbance, 
even though casualties hit 2.3 percent of the 
total Iraqi population. About the same as 
the percentage of U.S. casualties during the 
Civil War. 

Looking ahead, the economic picture 
changes somewhat. We expect Baghdad's for- 
eign exchange reserves to become extremely 
tight, leaving it little cash left with which to 
entice potential sanctions’ busters. At cur- 
rent rates of depletion, we estimate Iraq will 
have nearly depleted its available foreign ex- 
change reserves by next spring. 

Able to obtain even a few key imports, 
Iraq’s economic problems will begin to mul- 
tiply as Baghdad is forced to gradually shut 
down growing numbers of facilities in order 
to keep critical activities functioning as 
long as possible. Economic conditions will be 
noticeably worse and Baghdad will find allo- 
cating scarce resources a significantly more 
difficult task. Probably only energy related 
and some military industries will still be 
functioning by next spring. This will almost 
certainly be the case by next summer. Bagh- 
dad will try to keep basic services such as 
electric power from deteriorating. 
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The regime will also try to insulate criti- 
cal military industries to prevent an erosion 
of military preparedness. Nonetheless, re- 
duced rations coupled with rapid inflation 
апа little additional support from the gov- 
ernment will compound the economic pres- 
sures facing most Iraqis. 

By next spring Iraqis will have made major 
changes in their diets. Poultry, which is a 
staple of the Iraqi diet, will not be available. 
Unless Iraq receives humanitarian food aid 
or unless smuggling increases, some critical 
commodities such as sugar and edible oils 
will be in short supply. Distribution prob- 
lems are likely to create localized shortages. 
But, we expect that Baghdad will be able to 
maintain grain consumption, mainly wheat, 
barley, and rice, at about two-thirds of last 
year’s level until the next harvest in May. 

The spring grain and vegetable harvest will 
again augment food stocks, although only 
temporarily. To boost next year's food рго- 
duction, Baghdad has raised prices, paid the 
farmers for their produce, and decreed that 
farmers must cultivate all available land. 
Nonetheless, Iraq does not have the capabil- 
ity to become self-sufficient in food produc- 
tion by next year. 

Weather is the critical variable in grain 
production, and even if it is good, Iraqis will 
be able to produce less than half the grain 
they need. In addition, Iraq's vegetable pro- 
duction next year may be less than normal 
because of its inability to obtain seed stock 
from abroad. Iraq had obtained seed from the 
United States, the Netherlands, and France. 

Although sanctions are hurting Iraq's ci- 
vilian economy, they are affecting the Iraqi 
military only &t the margins. Iraq's fairly 
static defensive posture will reduce wear and 
tear on the military equipment and, ав а re- 
sult, extend the life of its inventory of spare 
parts and maintenance items. 

Under non-combat conditions, Iraq ground 
and air forces can probably maintain near- 
current levels of readiness for as long as nine 
months. We expect the Iraqi air force to feel 
the effects of sanctions more quickly and to 
а greater degree than the Iraqi ground forces 
because of its greater reliance on high tech- 
nology and foreign equipment and techni- 
cians. Major repairs to sophisticated aircraft 
like the F-1 will be achieved with significant 
difficulty, if аб all, because of the exodus of 
foreign technicians. Iraqi technicians, how- 
ever, should be able to maintain current lev- 
els of aircraft sorties for three to six months. 

The Iraqi ground forces are more immune 
to sanctions. Before the invasion, Baghdad 
maintained large inventories of basic mili- 
tary supplies, such as ammunition, and sup- 
plies probably remain adequate. The embar- 
go will eventually hurt Iraqi armor by pre- 
venting the replacement of old fire control 
systems and creating shortages of additives 
for various critical lubricants. Shortages 
will also affect Iraqi cargo trucks over time. 

Mr. Chairman, while we can look ahead 
several months and predict the gradual dete- 
rioration of the Iraqi economy, it is more 
difficult to assess how or when these condi- 
tions will cause Saddam to modify his behav- 
ior. At present, Saddam almost certainly as- 
sumes that he is coping effectively with the 
Sanctions. He appears confident in the abil- 
ity of his security services to contain poten- 
tial discontent, and we do not believe he is 
troubled by the hardships Iragis will] be 
forced to endure. Saddam's willingness to sit 
tight and try to outlast the sanctions, or in 
the alternative, to avoid war by withdrawing 
from Kuwait, will be determined by his total 
assessment of the political, economic and 
military pressures arrayed against him. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
note that predates the Senator's inser- 
tion. But I think it will be helpful for 
the benefit of contrast. 

This is Director Webster's statement 
before a committee on the House side. 
He leads it off * * address this com- 
mittee on what the intelligence com- 
munity believes the sanctions have al- 
ready accomplished and what we be- 
lieve the sanctions are likely to accom- 
plish over time.”’ 

That is why I asked unanimous соп- 
sent that this statement of the Direc- 
tor, given in open session before the 
committee went into closed session for 
purposes of questioning—so this was 
open testimony reported in the press 
and generally—and carried on the 
media and generally available to the 
public—be printed in the RECORD im- 
mediately after the insertion of the 
Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it was so ordered. It will be 
included in the RECORD following the 
remarks of the Senator from Virginia. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
the floor. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Will the Senator 
from Pennsylvania allow me a com- 
ment for 30 seconds? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Тһе Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. SPECTER. I wil allow а com- 
ment for 30 seconds by my colleague 
from New York, again if there is unani- 
mous consent I do not lose my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
has just provided an example of exactly 
what I just spoke about, namely, the 
secrecy system. If you knew what we 
know, you would understand why we 
are doing what we are doing. But we 
cannot tell you because it is secret. 
The briefing is secret." 

I was at that briefing, and I will not 
disclose what I learned about the price 
of cooking oil in Baghdad. That is а 
Secret.“ 

Mr. President, that is a cold war 
mode. We have lurched into it, we do 
not even recognize it, because it be- 
came so normal to us that we do not 
even see it is different. I thank the 
Senator. 

Тһе PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, my 
colleague from Missouri has a request I 
yield again on the understanding I re- 
tain my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that there has been 
no effort to try to sequence speakers. 
My assumption is that nearly 100 Sen- 
ators will want to speak sometime dur- 
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ing the next few days. It is simply a 
battle for the floor. If you happen to 
eat а chicken sandwich, as Senator 
SPECTER pointed out, you might lose 
the possibility to speak for 4 or 5 
hours. 

Mr. President, far be it for me to try 
to suggest how the floor should be 
managed, but I will suggest that. It 
would be my suggestion that the man- 
agers of this matter maintain a list 
and that the order of speaking be alter- 
nated between the majority and the 
minority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Тһе 
Chair will state to the Senator from 
Missouri that there is presently no 
matter pending on the floor that has 
managers. Therefore, the Chair is in 
the position of following the basic Sen- 
ate rule of recognizing the first Sen- 
ator who seeks recognition, not just by 
standing but by demanding recognition 
and, therefore, the Chair, nor any man- 
ager at this moment, since there is no 
unanimous-consent request, has the 
power to do anything other than recog- 
nize those who stand. 

The Senator is correct. It may be 
that he would have to wait some period 
of time. I know I will have а problem, 
and I will try to overcome that, of a 
number standing at the same time. I 
just happen to feel the Senator from 
Pennsylvania had spoken up first. I 
know he had been here а long time. 
There is no effort to try to either con- 
trol, keep a list or in any way alter the 
rules of the Senate. I hope the Senator 
might consult with the leadership on 
both sides, and I am hopeful we will 
have a unanimous-consent request; we 
will have а more orderly managed sys- 
tem, but I am not capable of producing 
it at this moment. I hope the Senator 
understands. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the speakers 
then be alternated by party. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. If that is to be done, it should be 
done in consultation with the leader- 
ship to make a decision. I appreciate 
the Senator thinking that is the best 
way to proceed and it may, in fact, be 
the best way to proceed, but I think 
that setting up that procedure ought to 
come after more consultation with the 
leadership. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has the floor. 

Mr. BIDEN. Will the Senator yield 
for 10 seconds? 

Mr. SPECTER. Again, without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I make а 
point to my friend from Missouri. Thus 
far, the way it has been done, there has 
been no alternating because there has 
only been one Republican seeking to 
speak. Two, each of us have come in 
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and saying to each other, “Аге you 
next?" I do not think there is any Sen- 
ator who has been called on before 
someone who has been here first. So I 
would say publicly I was here before 
my colleague and the others. I hope I 
go next and I hope they go to my col- 
league after that. I just make that 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Тһе Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

COMMENTS CONCERNING A SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, while 
there is no specific resolution pending, 
this debate started today after the dis- 
tinguished majority leader filed at the 
desk for printing a Senate joint resolu- 
tion which is as yet not complete. It is 
the joint resolution which was laid 
down by the distinguished majority 
leader which has provided the bulk of 
the framing of the issue today. I would 
like to address myself preliminarily to 
the position set forth by the distin- 
guished majority leader and by others 
in support of the joint resolution. 

There has been an effort to portray 
this joint resolution as having large 
areas of agreement with that President 
Bush has asked for and only narrow 
areas of disagreement. I submit that 
there is an enormous difference be- 
tween the Mitchell resolution and what 
President Bush has asked for. 

Тһе distinguished majority leader 
said there is no disagreement on goals; 
there is no disagreement that Iraq 
must leave Kuwait. The senior Senator 
from Georgia, Senator NUNN, said there 
is only one limited question; that is, 
how we go about it. But the fact of the 
matter is that the crux of the discus- 
sion is whether the President will be 
authorized to use force pursuant to 
U.N. Resolution 678 or whether the 
Congress will deny him that authority. 
Already, the U.N. Security Council, 
with all of its divergent points of view 
has come to agreement as to how we go 
about it. 

So I think the first point that has to 
be recognized emphatically is that 
there is an enormous difference be- 
tween what Senator MITCHELL's resolu- 
tion proposes and what President Bush 
has asked for. 

The distinguished majority leader 
contended that there is no evidence 
that sanctions are not working. He said 
in the substance of his speech that 
there has been ''no explanation in the 
Shift from sanctions to war." Then, à 
little later in Senator MITCHELL’s 
speech, he said that administration 
officials have said that sanctions are 
not working." 

At a later point, he quoted the brief- 
ing conducted by Secretary of State 
Baker and Secretary of Defense Cheney 
which occurred last Thursday after- 
noon, which this Senator attended in 
its entirety. Senator MITCHELL made 
the representation that there was con- 
tention by Secretary Baker or Sec- 
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retary Cheney that sanctions have 
failed but only that the administration 
cannot guarantee that sanctions will 
work. 

I respectfully disagree with what the 
distinguished majority leader describes 
as the conclusions or the representa- 
tions of the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Defense. I submit that a 
fair reading of their statements in 
briefing the Senate was that the Sanc- 
tions are not working. We have just 
had the introduction of the letter—— 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield on that point? 

Mr. SPECTER. No, I do not, but I 
will be glad to take it up at the conclu- 
sion of my statement. I have yielded 
enough. 

Mr. SARBANES. I will certainly wait 
until the conclusion of the Senator's 
statement but I must say—— 

Mr. SPECTER. I would like to con- 
tinue with my presentation, and I will 
be glad to yield when I finish my state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
абог from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. SPECTER. As I way saying, Mr. 
President, there is а conclusion by the 
administration that sanctions are not 
working. There may be a disagreement 
on that, but I think it ought to be rec- 
ognized that this is the position of the 
President and this is the position of 
the administration. 

I offer one comment on information 
which has been brought to me just re- 
cently by one of the ex-hostages who 
was held in Kuwait, а man named 
Christopher Folsom from Doylestown, 
PA, who was in Kuwait on August 2 
and who was later taken to Iraq on 
September 23. Mr. Folsom, having been 
in Iraq and having seen some of the 
Stores there and having some firsthand 
knowledge, makes а very forceful rep- 
resentation that the sanctions are not 
working. 

I further call the attention of the 
Senate to a representation made by а 
group of former American hostages 
from Kuwait, some 30 in number. They 
make a number of points, but I shall 
limit my current presentation to sim- 
ply one, and that is that sanctions are 
having little impact on Iraq. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this single sheet, both sides, 
be printed in the RECORD at the conclu- 
sion of my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is 80 ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, the 
third issue that I would address with 
respect to the Mitchell resolution is 
that I believe it is late in the day, 
frankly, too late in the day, for the 
Congress meaningfully to disagree with 
the President's request and the content 
of U.N. Resolution 678. 

Had I my preference, I would not 
have opted for & January 15 date, and I 
would have given sanctions more of an 
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opportunity to work. However, I be- 
lieve as a matter of U.S. policy that we 
are well beyond that alternative. 

The U.N. resolution was enacted on 
November 29, 1990. The Members of the 
Senate and the House had ample notice 
of what was being accomplished with 
the establishment of January 15 as a 
deadline for Iraqi withdrawal. The Con- 
gress of the United States has taken no 
action. It is only today, 5 days before 
January 15, that the Congress is finally 
beginning. 

Mr. President, even a week ago 
today, when the new Senate was sworn 
in, there was no assurance that the 
Senate or the House would address this 
issue in advance of January 15. 

I wrote to the majority leader last 
month and made the point I thought 
the Senate and the House should be as- 
sembled to vote, up or down, on au- 
thorization for use of force. 

I ask unanimous consent again at the 
conclusion of my remarks that a copy 
of that letter appear in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. SPECTER. We know that when 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HARKIN] and the distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. ADAMS] 
pressed to have а date for Senate ac- 
tion а week ago today, that none was 
forthcoming. Now, at the very last mo- 
ment in а very complex process, there 
is & resolution which is being offered 
which guts, eliminates the thrust of 
U.N. Resolution 678. 

It is my judgment, Mr. President, 
that if the Congress of the United 
States does not back the President and 
the Congress of the United States does 
not back Resolution 678, then our lead- 
ership in the coalition will fail com- 
pletely, the sanctions will disintegrate, 
and the coalition will disintegrate. We 
are much past the point of changing 
U.S. or U.N. policy in this important 
respect. 

I say that, Mr. President, because 
even as we speak there is no assurance 
that the Senate will vote on any reso- 
lution before January 15. There has not 
even been the scheduling of this matter 
in a timely way so that, if the Senate 
is faced with a filibuster, cloture could 
be filed, if that was the will of the Sen- 
ate, and a vote would occur in advance 
of January 15. It seems to this Senator 
that we are very, very late in the day 
to be stepping forward and articulating 
the fundamental disagreement with the 
U.N. resolution and with what the 
President has requested. 

When the distinguished majority 
leader made his final point—and it is а 
very telling point and it is a very dif- 
ficult point to deal with—he said that 
if we do not employ sanctions, we will 
be faced with the question: did soldiers, 
sailors, fighting men and women die 
unnecessarily because we did not fol- 
low through with the sanctions? 
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There has been а direct answer to 
that issue by the administration, by 
President Bush, who has said that he 
believes if we do not act now, more will 
die. 

It is my view, again repeating, that 
my preferences would have been con- 
trary to current policy in à number of 
important respects. However, if we do 
not follow through at this stage, if Iraq 
does not withdraw voluntarily from 
Kuwait, and if the U.N. resolution does 
not proceed, we will be building a more 
powerful Iraq, and we will be fighting 
this war at another day and in а more 
destructive way with greater loss of 
life, American lives. 

That, Mr. President, brings me to 
what I consider to be a core of dis- 
agreement as to what is the best way 
to avoid war at this time. I personally 
remain hopeful that war will be avoid- 
ed. But it seems to me that the best 
way to avoid а war is to put Iraq 
squarely on notice, with very strong 
support by the Congress for the U.N. 
resolution and the President, that we 
mean business and we are prepared to 
fight. 

We wonder about the state of mind of 
Saddam Hussein. We wonder if he is a 
madman. Mr. President, I submit that 
he is not. Senator SHELBY and I had an 
opportunity to visit for an hour and 20 
minutes with President Saddam Hus- 
sein just about а year ago today. I 
found him very poorly informed about 
U.S. policy, very poorly informed about 
Western attitudes. He did not have an 
understanding about our attitude to- 
ward the problems of the Mideast. 
However, he was certainly no madman. 

There was later another Senate dele- 
gation of Senator DOLE, Senator 
METZENBAUM, Senator MCCLURE, Sen- 
ator MURKOWSKI, and Senator SIMPSON. 
Those Senators also had a discussion 
with President Saddam Hussein and 
concluded that he was not a madman. 

We wonder what is his calculation. It 
seems to me that if the current course 
is followed and force is used, President 
Saddam Hussein will lose his country. 
But he must have some other calcula- 
tion. He may have a calculation of in- 
volving Israel in a war to destroy the 
coalition by forcing the Arabs to fight 
the Israelis. Or, what he may really 
have in mind, and it is obviously specu- 
lative to try to figure out what is in 
President Saddam Hussein's mind, is 
the activity of the U.S. Congress. 

If we unequivocally put Iraq and its 
President on notice of our intentions 
by a very solid vote, it is my judgment 
that we will have an excellent chance 
to avoid that war. 

As we have looked over the activities 
of the Senate and as we have seen the 
debate which has been undertaken, it is 
obviously a matter subject to great 
misunderstanding by Iraq and Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein about what our 
processes are. 
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I believe that the value of our demo- 
cratic system and our open debate is 
worth every bit of the cost and more. If 
Iraq and its leaders do not understand 
this, then that is regrettable. 

We have an opportunity to come to a 
conclusion by Saturday, as the major- 
ity leader has articulated a wish or 
proposed a schedule. If we can conclude 
our debate, we can put Iraq and Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein squarely on no- 
tice that there is unity. 

This is the most important vote or 
series of votes that anybody in the 
House or Senate will ever be called 
upon to cast. And it is really hard to 
focus on the fact that in a so-called 
civilized 20th-century society the world 
is now on the brink of a calculated, 
premeditated, thought-out war. It 
seems inaccurate to say that there 
could be any such thing as a thought- 
out war because of the inconsistency 
on its face to equate thinking with 
killing in a war. But that is what the 
world faces at this moment. 

We have a countdown to war which is 
unprecedented in human history. We 
have seen such countdowns in James 
Bond movies and other fictional ac- 
counts where we know that the hero 
will pull the fuse, perhaps with only a 
single second remaining to avoid the 
catastrophe. And we are looking at 
that situation at the present time. 

We had our Secretary of State eye- 
ball to eyeball yesterday in Geneva 
with Foreign Minister Aziz of Iraq. 
When the distinguished Senator from 
New York, Mr. MOYNIHAN, says that 
there is no international crisis, I have 
to disagree with him very strongly. We 
have an international organization 
banding together with collective force 
authorizing military action. We have a 
Foreign Minister of a major power re- 
fusing even to accept a letter from the 
President of the United States so that 
his President can read the letter. We 
have the most speedy answer to any 
question asked a Foreign Minister, 
Tariq Aziz, yesterday, when he was 
asked whether Iraq would attack Is- 
rael. He said, “Үев, absolutely; уев.” 

That is the height of an international 
crisis, Mr. President, as I see it. And 
we have a unique opportunity at this 
time in history, where for decades and 
really for centuries there has been dis- 
cussion of collective security so that 
the peaceful nations of the world would 
ban together to stop would-be aggres- 
sors. And for the first time in history, 
we have an international organization, 
the United Nations, which has come 
forward with such a proposal for collec- 
tive action. 

There has been a discussion today 
about the inadequacy of the 
burdensharing by other countries. That 
point was made by the distinguished 
majority leader. I agree with him that 
the burdensharing has not been ade- 
quate. 
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It seems that the United States has 
been called on in the last 46 years, in 
the last 50 years, really—perhaps more 
than that—to do more than our share. 
We face the alternative, Mr. President, 
that either we do it or it does not get 
done. We have made a calculation to do 
it because it is so important that it is 
accomplished. 

There have been some difficult votes 
in the Congress in the course of the 
last 10 years where we have appro- 
priated tremendous sums of money for 
national defense. But at a time when 
the emergency arose, the United States 
was able to project power to the Mid- 
east in an historical fashion. We are 
the primary mover. 

It is not accurate that the coalition 
and the others have done nothing. I 
will not take the time now to put the 
details before the Senate, but I ask 
unanimous consent that these docu- 
ments be included in the RECORD at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

The SPEAKER. These documents 
show that there are some 32 nations 
which have made contributions to the 
coalition forces; that while the United 
States has the largest body, in excess 
or approaching 400,000 as of December 
12, there were more than 200,000 troops 
from other nations. There has been fi- 
nancial contributions as well. Again, 
Mr. President, not nearly enough, but 
this is a unique coalition where other 
nations have done something. 

The distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SIMON] said in his presen- 
tation that if а year from now we find 
that sanctions do not work, then we 
wil have а much weaker opponent. 
Yet, what will we have a year from now 
in terms of a coalition? What will we 
have in terms of our own strength? My 
own assessment is that we can main- 
tain our strength even if we were to 
wait a substantial period of time. But 
there is no assurance that the coalition 
will be relatively stronger than Iraq if 
a year is to pass. 

The critical point, in conclusion, is 
that if the Congress of the United 
States does not back the American 
President as the U.N. Security Council 
has, then our leadership will disinte- 
grate. I believe there is every expecta- 
tion that the sanctions which require 
international cooperation will collapse 
because of the lack of confidence in the 
United States, which would be fully 
warranted if there is this fundamental 
disagreement between the President 
and the Congress. Simply, the coalition 
will collapse. 

So we face а very difficult judgment. 
It is the heaviest of responsibilities for 
а Member of this body, for any Member 
of the Congress, to vote for the use of 
Armed Forces where we have more 
than 1 million people involved, more 
than 600,000 on our side and almost 
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that many on the other side. We know 
there will be attendant deaths and at- 
tendant casualties. It is a very, very 
heavy responsibility. 

Again, although my preference would 
have been to have done things a little 
differently, to give economic sanctions 
more time to work, not to have had a 
deadline, right now we face that dead- 
line in 5 days. And by far the preferable 
course of action is to support the Presi- 
dent and to back the U.N. resolutions. 

Тһе greatest power of government is 
to involve its people in war. The im- 
pending congressional decision on the 
President's request for authority to use 
force in the Persian Gulf will be the 
most important vote to date for Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate—perhaps 
the most important vote in our Na- 
` tion's history. 

It is the heaviest of all responsibil- 
ities to send 400,000 U.S. service men 
and women and 250,000 soldiers from 
other coalition countries into combat 
with the expected deaths and casual- 
ties. The United Nations, the United 
States, Members of Congress, and peo- 
ple all over the world have been pon- 
dering and praying over this issue for 
5% months. 

The Persian Gulf has been the prin- 
cipal topic of my own open house/town 
meetings and high school speeches in 
Pennsylvania since last August. There 
is much uncertainty among the people 
about what our national policy should 
be. When I ask constituents for a show 
of hands as to whether Iraq should be 
ousted from Kuwait, virtually every 
hand in the room is raised. When I ask 
if the United States should go to war 
to reach that objective, far fewer hands 
are raised. Emotions run high, includ- 
ing discussions within my own family. 
My younger son sharply questions what 
my attitude would be if he or his broth- 
er were among our forces in Saudi 
Arabia. 

After listening to my constituents, 
discussing the issues with many people 
from diverse backgrounds, and reflect- 
ing on the consequences, I have decided 
to support the President's request for 
authority to use force in support of 
U.N. Resolution 678. 

My vote must be cast based on the 
current situation even though I would 
have preferred a different strategy in 
the past. I agreed with the President's 
decision to send our forces to Saudi 
Arabia and applauded the administra- 
tion's diplomatic achievements in se- 
curing the series of U.N. resolutions. 

I would have preferred to give eco- 
nomic sanctions more time to work 
and would not have set the January 15 
deadline, but the President's discre- 
tionary decisions to the contrary were 
reasonable. His decision that the eco- 
nomic sanctions would not force Iraq's 
withdrawal and the coalition could not 
be held together for a significantly 
longer period may well be right. In any 
event, our Constitution gives the Presi- 
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dent the leadership role and, at this 

juncture, I am convinced that the best 

course is to grant his request for these 
reasons: 

I. THE BEST PROSPECT FOR AVOIDING WAR IS TO 
BE PREPARED TO FIGHT, SAY SO, MEAN IT, 
AND DO IT IF IRAQ DOES NOT WITHDRAW FROM 
KUWAIT BY THE ESTABLISHED DEADLINE 
Historically, the United States has 

not done a good job diplomatically in 

the Arab world, and we have not com- 
municated effectively with President 

Saddam Hussein and Iraq. In connec- 

tion with my duties on the Intelligence 

Committee and Appropriations Foreign 

Operations Subcommittee, I have trav- 

eled extensively in the Mideast, with 

two visits to Iraq, including a January 

1990 meeting with President Saddam 

Hussein. 

For approximately 1 hour and 20 min- 
utes, Senator SHELBY and I had a use- 
ful discussion with him on a broad 
range of Mideast and world problems. 
We found him not well-informed on 
U.S. policies and expectations but cer- 
tainly not a madman. It is conceivable, 
although uncertain, that the present 
situation could have been avoided had 
we established an extended dialogue 
and a different relationship with Iraq 
in the past. 

It is easy for President Saddam Hus- 
sein to misunderstand the congres- 
sional and other public discussions on 
U.S. policy in the Persian Gulf. With- 
out considerable understanding of our 
democratic processes, he could easily 
misunderstand our disagreements on 
prospective policies and the 
controversay on constitutional author- 
ity to authorize the use of force. But 
this debate is an indispensable part of 
our democracy and is well worth what- 
ever President Saddam Hussein may 
think about our lack of will and unity. 
Since Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait on Au- 
gust 2, there has been too much U.S. 
rhetoric with too much sword rattling 
and too many threats. We should say 
simply to Iraq and its President: Com- 
ply with the U.N. resolution on with- 
drawal from Kuwait or the necessary 
force will be used to compel that with- 
drawal. 

In the forthcoming congressional 
vote, we will have an opportunity to 
inform Iraq and its President of our 
unity and our will. No one can say with 
certainty what his response will be; 
however, in my judgment, our best 
chance to avoid war is to communicate 
succinctly to President Saddam Hus- 
sein the congressional backing of the 
President’s stated intention to use 
force unless there is compliance with 
U.N. Resolution 678. 

П. ІР THE CONGRESS REFUSES THE PRESIDENT’S 
REQUEST, IT I8 HIGHLY PROBABLE THAT THE 
ECONOMIC SANCTIONS WILL FAIL AND THE CO- 
ALITION WILL DISINTEGRATE 
As noted earlier, my position would 

have been to give more time to eco- 

nomic sanctions without setting the 

January 15 dealine. Nonetheless, the 
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President may well be right that the 

economic sanctions would not force 

Iraq from Kuwait and the coalition 

could not be kept together long enough 

for the economic sanctions, or any 
other alternative short of force, to be 
effective. 

In the current context, if the Con- 
gress fails to support the President, it 
is to be expected that our allies will 
have little confidence in U.S. leader- 
ship and the coalition and the eco- 
nomic sanctions will crumble. 

Ш. IF IRAQ FLOUTS U.N. RESOLUTION 678 AND IT 
18 NOT ENFORCED, WE LIKELY WILL FACE А 
MORE DESTRUCTIVE WAR AT A LATER DATE 
If Iraq ignores U.N. Resolution 678 

and the Congress prevents enforcement 

of that resolution, Iraq wil be 
emboldened to take further aggressive 
action. Ultimately, we will have to 
fight а stronger Iraq, perhaps without 
allies. Even if Iraq withdraws from Ku- 
wait, we will face the very serious issue 
of defanging Iraq's military forces, but 
the failure to enforce U.N. Resolution 

678 will drastically compound Iraq's 

threat to the region and the world. 

In addition to Iraq's threat to peace, 
the failure of U.N. Resolution 678 would 
be an obvious inducement to other 
would-be aggressors worldwide. 

U.N. Resolution 678 is an unprece- 
dented international achievement 
which holds the realistic prospect for a 
new world order if it is obeyed and/or 
enforced. For  decades—even сеп- 
turies—collective security has been 
viewed as the way to stop aggression 
and guarantee the peace. If U.N. Reso- 
lution 678 succeeds in reversing Iraq’s 
aggression against Kuwait, a unique 
precedent will have been established. If 
U.N. Resolution 678 fails because Con- 
gress refuses to back the President, we 
will be encouraging Iraq and others to 
commit aggression in the future and 
would miss a unique opportunity to 
promote world peace. 


EXHIBIT 1 
FORMER UNITED STATES HOSTAGES IN KUWAIT, 
WASHINGTON DELEGATION 
Name City State Profession 
M Mie ene foldgy MR Fass ete 
Kreuzman, 
Mr. Paul Arlington . Massachusetts Architect. 
Mrs. Ingrid | % do Interior designer 
4 CM bs е. B eid 
Mr. Keaton Woods = Phoenix 2... Arizona .... Hotel general 


— 
neer. 


Dr. Manfred Hott- McKinney ...... Texas .......... VP, human re- 
апп. Sources. 
E. cep uterus. nid AO ........... Teacher. 
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WASHINGTON DELEGATION— Continued 
State Profession 
Califomia ..... Projects manager. 
Pennsylvania Attorney. 
л % Site superintend- 
ent. 
„ 22... Housewife. 
Georgia s — consult- 
) : Massachusetts . Dental consultant. 
. Willi Colorado ........... Manager, bank. 
. Daher. Murrysville ... Pennsylvania ... — archi- 
Mr. — Annandale .... Engineer. 
Mrs. Eleanor PRU HUNC. ETO 
Mireles. 
Ms. Maria Mireles — 0 0 0% . Student. 


FORMER AMERICAN HOSTAGES FROM KUWAIT, 
WASHINGTON DELEGATION 
OVERVIEW 


А delegation of former American hostages 
from Kuwait is visiting Washington from 
January 4-15 to express its concerns about 
the continuing crisis in the Gulf. The 30- 
member delegation will meet with Congres- 
sional and Administration leaders to share 
their first-hand insights into conditions on 
the ground in Iraq and Kuwait. With the 
United Nations' deadline of January 15 fast 
approaching, their visit is particularly 
timely. 

While the delegation is not in a position to 
speak for all former hostages in Kuwait or 
Iraq, the group is a representative sampling 
of Americans who were held as “human 
shields," those who evaded capture by the 
Iraqis, and those who were evacuated to the 
United States. The bipartisan delegation is 
ethnically diverse and made up of U.S. citi- 
zens from all walks of life. Despite their 
markedly different backgrounds and experi- 
ences, delegation members are in full agree- 
ment on these points: 

U.S. policy toward the Gulf must con- 
centrate on America’s long-term interests 
there, beginning with full implementation of 
the U.N. resolutions regarding Iraq's aggres- 
sion against Kuwait. 

All observations indicate that Saddam 
Hussein has no intention of quitting Kuwait 
voluntarily. 

Sanctions are having little impact on Iraq. 

Iraq is systematically strangling Kuwait 
and terrorizing the Kuwaiti people. 

Since August, Kuwaitis have put their 
lives on the line time and again to protect 
Americans. 

Morale is low within Iraq's occupation 
forces, who appear poorly prepared for war. 

Together as a group for the first time since 
their release from Iraq and Kuwait, delega- 
tion members are uniquely qualified to pro- 
vide insider“ accounts of Kuwaiti resource- 
fulness, Iraqi troops’ brutality, and the 
steady deterioration in the quality of life in 
Kuwait. 

The delegation can be contacted at (202) 
393-4205 or (202) 628-2100. Their fax is (202) 
393-4261. 

EXHIBIT 2 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, December 20, 1990. 

Hon. GEORGE д 
Majority Leader, 0.8. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR GEORGE: l urge you to use your au- 
thority as the Majority Leader to convene а 
special session so that Congress may vote up 
or down on authorizing the President to act 
to implement U.N. Resolution 678. 

Beyond the great importance of the vote 
on this substantive issue, by taking no ac- 
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tion in the current context of the Persian 
Gulf situation, this Congress and its leaders 
will significantly erode, if not extinguish, 
the Congress' constitutional authority to de- 
clare war and concede to the President vir- 
tual total authority to involve the U.S. іп 
war, even in the absence of an emergency, 
under his constitutional authority as Com- 
mander in Chief. 

Sincerely, 

ARLEN SPECTER. 
EXHIBIT 3 
VI. INVOLVEMENT OF OTHER NATIONS 
Military deployments by other nations 


Saudi Arabia's armed forces include 65,700 
troops, 550 tanks, 179 combat aircraft, and 
over 400 artillery weapons. These forces have 
been augmented by a combined force pro- 
vided by the Gulf Cooperation Council— 
made up of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, 
Oman, United Arab Emirates, and Qatar—of 
10,000 active duty and reserve personnel and 
up to 7,000 Kuwait soldiers who escaped after 
the invasion. 

Since the initial deployment of U.S. forces 
to the Persian Gulf on August 7, several na- 
tions have announced their intention to send 
military personnel and equipment to the re- 
gion. As of December 12, more than 200,000 
troops had been deployed by these nations. 
Below is the status of these deployments. 

Arab Nations 


: 24,000 troops; additional 15,000 
troops, including 2 mechanized infantry divi- 
sions, currently being deployed. 

Turkey: 2 squadrons of F-16 aircraft; 35,000 
additional troops moved to southern border 
with Iraq bringing total deployed there to 
95,000. 

Могоссо: 1,700 troops. 

Syria: 4,000 troops, and an armored divi- 
sion of 12,000 troops and 250 tanks deployed. 

European Nations 


France: 6,250 ground troops; 13 naval ves- 
sels (6 frigates, 3 destroyers, 4 supply ships); 
34 Mirage fighter jets; several additional 
combat aircraft; and additional 4,000 troops, 
40 Tanks, and an unspecified number of Mi- 
rage jets pledged. 

Britain: 9,000 ground troops with 120 tanks; 
11 naval vessels (1 destroyer, 2 frigates, 3 
mine hunters, 1 command ship, 4 supply 
ships); 3 squadrons of T'ornado jets; 1 Squad- 
ron of Jaguar jets; 3 Nimrod maritime patrol 
aircraft; 4 tanker aircraft. 

West Germany: 3 mine hunters, 2 mine- 
sweepers, and 1 tender to the eastern Medi- 
terranean Sea to replace U.S. ships sent to 
the Persian Gulf; 10 Fuchs vehicles designed 
to test the air for chemical warfare agents; 
transportation offered for U.S. forces. 

Netherlands; 2 naval vessels (frigates). 

Belgium: 4 naval vessels (2 minesweepers, 1 
frigate, 1 support ship); 4 transport aircraft. 

Italy: 3 naval vessels (frigates); 1 squadron 
of Tornado jets. 

Greece: 1 naval vessel (frigate). 

Spain: 3 naval vessels (1 frigate, 2 cor- 
vettes). 

Portugal: 1 naval vessel (supply ship). 

Norway: Supply and sealift ships pledged. 

Denmark: 1 naval vessel (corvette); sealift 
ships pledged. 

Czechosolvakia: 3 anti-chemical weapons 
units with 370 personnel. 

Poland: 1 hospital ship. 

Bulgaria: 1 unit of army engineers pledged. 

Others 


Canada: 3 naval vessels (2 destroyers, 1 sup- 
ply ship); 1 sqadron of CF-18 fighter jets, 12 
transport aircraft; 500 support personnel. 
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Australia: 3 naval vessels (1 frigate, 1 de- 
stroyer, 1 supply ship). 

Pakistan: 4,000 troops and 5,000 military 
advisors and technicians. 

Bangladesh: 3,000 troops; 2,000 more troops 
pledged. 

Argentina: 2 naval vessels (1 frigate, 1 de- 
stroyer); 2 transport aircraft. 

Senegal: 500 troops. 

Niger: Unspecified forces. 

Afghan Mujahideen: 2,000 troops pledged, if 
transportation can be provided. 

The Soviet Union has maintained two 
guided missile destroyers in the Persian Gulf 
region since before Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. 
These ships have not taken part in the inter- 
national naval interdictions effort. Soviet 
officials have indicated that the USSR would 
consider contributing military forces to a 
U.N.-controlled multilateral force in the 
Persian Gulf, but would not participate in 
military action otherwise. 

Egyptian and Syrian military commanders 
have announced that their forces will con- 
tribute to the defense of Saudi Arabia but 
will not participate in any offensive military 
action against Iraq. 

Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu of Japan 
proposed sending a force composed of ap- 
proximately 1,000 Japanese military person- 
nel and civilian volunteers to the Persian 
Gulf, in order to support the multinational 
effort against Iraq. However, due to par- 
liamentary and public opposition, this pro- 
posal was not considered by the Japanese 
parliament before it adjourned for the year 
on November 10. 


Financial contributions by other nations 


Other nations have made commitments to 
support the multinational effort against Iraq 
by pledging financial support totaling $20 
billion. Financial contributions have gen- 
erally taken three forms: cash or in-kind 
contributions to the multinational force in 
Saudi Arabia, economic assistance to na- 
tions adversely affected by the U.N. sanc- 
tions (especially Egypt, Turkey, and Jor- 
dan), and aid to refugees attempting to leave 
Iraq. Many of the pledges to the multi- 
national force came after Secretary of State 
James Baker and Secretary of the Treasury 
Nicholas Brady met with leaders of Asian, 
European, and Middle Eastern nations in 
early September. Further pledges of finan- 
cial support are anticipated. Below is the 
latest status of these contributions (as of De- 
cember 12). 


Arab Nations 


Saudi Arabia: $12 billion pledged for all in- 
country costs for U.S. troops and aircraft in 
Saudi Arabia. U.S. deployment costs, pay- 
ments to front-line states, and assistance to 
defray the cost of Egypt’s and Syria’s mili- 
tary deployments. 

Kuwait; $5 billion in 1990 including $2.5 for 
U.S. deployment costs; $2.5 billion for front- 
line states. 

United Arab Emerates: Unspecified amount 
to support multinational force deployment 
and the front-line states (possibly $1 billion). 


European Nations 


EEC: $2 billion to countries adversely af- 
fected by the U.N. sanctions, including emer- 
gency aid for refugees. 

Britain: Unspecified financial assistance to 
countries affected by the U.N. sanctions; 
over $10 million to international organiza- 
tions for refugee aid. 

West Germany: $2 billion, including $1 bil- 
lion for transportation and financial aid to 
the U.S. military deployment and $1 billion 
for economic assistance to Egypt ($650 mil- 
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lon), Jordan ($130 million cash contribu- 
tion), and Turkey. 

Italy: $145 million (type of asistance and 
recipients unspecified). 

France: $106 million, including $48 million 
for Egypt. $29 million for Turkey, and $29 
million for Morrocco. 

Netherlands: $2.6 million for the repatri- 
ation of Asian refugees in Jordan. 


Other Nations 


Japan: $4.023 billion, including $2 billion in 
economic assistance to states in the region 
(Egypt, Turkey and Jordan will receive $600 
million in emergency assistance). $2 billion 
in logistical support for the multinational 
force. $22 million for refugees $675,000 worth 
of humanitarian assistance to Jordan (tents, 
pharmaceuticals, blankets, eto.). 

South Korea: $220 million, including $35 
million for the multinational force and $125 
million for economic assistance. 

On December 12, press reports indicated 
that the U.S. Government plans to ask its al- 
lies in the Persian Gulf to provide $4 to $5 
billion in 1991 for Jordan, Egypt, and Turkey 
to compensate for losses to these countries 
due to the crisis. 


Defense cooperation account 

In legislation providing FY 1990 supple- 
mental appropriations for Operation Desert 
Shield (H.J. Res. 655). Congress established 
the Defense Cooperation Account, through 
which foreign governments and individuals 
could contribute funds to support U.S. mili- 
tary operations in the Persian Gulf region. 
Major donors of funds and in-kind contribu- 
tions are listed below. 


TABLE 2.—OPERATION DESERT SHIELD CONTRIBUTIONS 
[In millions of dollars] 


Total ... 3,908 379 


Мг. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield, as he indicated earlier he would? 
I was prompted to ask the Senator to 
yield by а recollection he had of a 
closed briefing involving Members of 
the Senate and the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense which led 
him to question the statement made by 
the majority leader in his address ear- 
lier to us in this body. 

The majority leader said, and I quote 
him, in response to my direct question 
just a few days ago: “Both the Sec- 
retary of State and the Secretary of 
Defense acknowledge that sanctions 
have not failed.“ 

I say to the Senator, I was at that 
meeting. I was literally only a few feet 
from the two Secretaries and the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. SPECTER. So was I. 

Mr. SARBANES. We were both there. 
It was my distinct recollection that 
the majority leader put that question 
to the Secretary, whether they were 
saying that the sanctions had failed. 
They indicated that is not what they 
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were saying; that they were not saying 
that. 

They indicated that they could not 
guarantee that the sanctions would 
work. That is a different question. The 
majority leader, in fact, had gone on 
and made the point that is what they 
indicated. 

So I only rise to take issue with the 
questioning of the Senator of the ma- 
jority leader’s statement as to the na- 
ture of that meeting, and the questions 
and answers which were quoted. 

Mr. SPECTER. By way of reply, my 
statement is that a fair reading of 
what Secretary of State Baker and 
Secretary of Defense Cheney had to say 
was that the sanctions were failing. 
The use of sanctions was not a course 
which was calculated to produce re- 
sults; that they were not going to 
produce that result. 

Mr. SARBANES. The majority leader 
asked them. 

Mr. SPECTER. If the sanctions were 
working, and of course this is tied into 
the coalition which has to support the 
sanctions, then I think there would 
have been a different conclusion by the 
President and his administration. 

Mr. SARBANES. Does the Senator 
question the accuracy of the majority 
leader’s report of that question-and-an- 
swer session? 

Mr. SPECTER. I do. I believe that a 
fair reading of what Secretary of State 
Baker and Secretary of Defense Cheney 
said was that the sanctions were not 
working. 

Mr. SARBANES. No, no. The ques- 
tion that was put, and which the ma- 
jority leader reported, was whether 
sanctions had failed. He asked them 
whether they were saying that the 
sanctions had failed, and they said, no, 
they were not saying that, but they 
went on to say that they could not 
guarantee that the sanctions would 
work. That is exactly what the major- 
ity leader has said in his statement. I 
was at that meeting. 

The Senator may want to differ with 
the substance of the conclusion, but I 
do not think he ought to take the floor 
and cast a doubt over a factual report 
of the question-and-answer session. As 
one Senator, if that is what the Sen- 
ator intends to do, I have taken the 
floor to make the point that I have a 
very definite and distinct recollection 
contrary to the one the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has asserted here on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. SPECTER. I was present myself. 
When the Senator says the Senator 
should not take the floor and disagree 
with what the majority leader has said, 
how does that apply to the Senator 
from Maryland taking the floor and 
disagreeing with what the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has said? I believe 
that any of us is privileged to take the 
floor and express our views as to what 
we believe are facts, as well as what we 
believe are contentions. 
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My statement was that Secretary 
Baker and Secretary Cheney said that 
the sanctions were not working, that 
that was a fair reading of what they 
were saying. The Senator from Mary- 
land then rises and says, No, no," 
they said the sanctions were not fail- 
ing. But when you change the wording, 
"the sanctions are not failing," from 
my statement, which is that a fair 
reading of their representations was 
that the sanctions were not working, 
that is what I think they said. I think 
it is bolstered by the fact that they 
have abandoned the sanctions. 

Jim Baker, Dick Cheney, and George 
Bush do not want to go to war any 
more than you or I do. They have cho- 
sen a course to use force, or to have 
that option, because the sanctions are 
not working. That is their conclusion. 
The Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of Defense were there for 2% 
hours. I was there from the minute it 
started until the minute it ended. And, 
I repeat, a fair reading of what they 
said was that the sanctions were not 
working. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
DODD). Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. BIDEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I yield 30 
seconds to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I will 
simply close on this point. Тһе Senator 
from Pennsylvania, as I understood 
him, and I listened very carefully when 
he spoke, casts doubt on the majority 
leader's assertion that in that closed 
briefing when he put a question to the 
two Secretaries when they were saying 
that the sanctions had failed and they 
said—I am quoting the majority lead- 
er—''In response to my direct question 
just a few days ago, both the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of Defense 
acknowledged the sanctions have not 
failed." That was a direct question 
that he put to them, and that was their 
response. 

Mr. BIDEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. BIDEN. I had the floor. I yielded 
for 30 seconds. Would the Senator like 
30 seconds? I ask unanimous consent 
that I may yield for 30 seconds to the 
Senator from Iowa without losing my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, again, I 
was hoping we might get into these 
kinds of colloquies on the floor. I know 
Senators want to give their speeches 
and express their views on this issue, 
but I hope that we will have enough 
time to be able to engage in these 
kinds of colloquies on the Senate floor 
to ferret out information that is false 
or inaccurate, or whatever, and correct 
the record, that sort of thing. 


(Mr. 
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I want to respond to а couple of 
things that the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania said, for whom I 
have the greatest respect. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, а 
parliamentary inquiry. Who has the 
floor? 

Тһе PRESIDING OFFICER. Тһе Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. DANFORTH. I object to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa making speeches on the 
time of the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous consent was made and, 
without objection, it was agreed to. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, what 
was the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the 
Senator from Iowa to be recognized for 
30 seconds. 

Mr. DANFORTH. How much of that 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 30 
seconds have expired. The Senator 
from Delaware is recognized. 

THE GULF CRISIS 

Mr. BIDEN. Before I begin, I want to 
say that I understand the concern of 
the Senator from Iowa in engaging in a 
debate. I know the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania extremely well, and I think 
what we have is, as they said in one of 
those old Paul Newman movies, is a 
failure to communicate. What the ma- 
jority leader said, and I was at the 
meeting, was precisely accurate. But 
what the Senator from Pennsylvania 
says, as I read him to say, is that a rea- 
sonable person could sit there and say 
the flip side of that is that this thing is 
not working. What they said in the pri- 
vate meeting has been said publicly 
and said before our committee. When 
the Secretary of State was asked, in 
the Foreign Relations Committee, 
“Have they failed?“ he said, No, they 
have not failed, but they will not 
produce the results that we hoped to 
achieve.“ A reasonable person could sit 
there and say, well, that means they 
are not working. 

That is the only reason I am not 
yielding to get into that kind of debate 
аб this point, having waited here as 
long as I have to make what I hope is 
& mild contribution to this debate in 
the first of two speeches I will attempt 
to make on the floor, one today and 
one tomorrow. 

Mr. President, this whole debate, in 
my view, at this point, could have been 
avoided. Not the debate about whether 
or not sanctions have failed or not 
failed, but the debate about whether or 
not to give the President authority to 
unleash the awesome military power 
and capability of the United States, 
much of which is sitting in the Persian 
Gulf. I believe it could have been 
avoided. 

I thought the Senator from New York 
said it best when he said we seemed not 
to have learned any of the lessons from 
the cold war victory that we achieved 
without ever having to have that third 
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world war that everyone suggested was 
inevitable to be able to have our prin- 
ciples succeed. I think that is part of 
our problem here. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
mistake that we are about to make, if 
we grant the President the authority 
to commit those forces to battle, can 
also be avoided. It is not too late. A 
number of Senators have risen today 
on the floor and said that although 
they would have liked sanctions to 
continue to work—and the defensive 
posture protects the rest of the gulf, 
plus sanctions strangling Iraq—a lit- 
eral siege against that country, not- 
withstanding the fact they thought 
that was working pretty well and they 
would have, had they had their druth- 
ers, continued the policy—we are be- 
yond that, they said. And they are be- 
yond that, they say, in effect, because 
we have already made a judgment—the 
President has made a judgment. 

But I believe it is a mistake. We all 
make mistakes. Lord knows, I have 
made a number of them, but never have 
had the responsibility that when a mis- 
take is made it could be of a con- 
sequences as this one—unless it is 
turned around. The mistake that was 
made was that the President decided 
that he could achieve the objectives 
sought by all of us of getting Saddam 
Hussein out of Kuwait by а show of 
overwhelming force, offensive force. 
The President changed his vocabulary 
on November 8. He started using the 
word "''offensive'" instead of ‘‘defen- 
sive," and it was an honest, accurate 
change in his vocabulary because he 
said now we are going to commit over 
400,000 troops—this was in November— 
over the next several months to the 
Persian Gulf. 

Now he put himself in а position I be- 
lieve, because I do not believe he wants 
war, of assuming that if we had а show 
of overwhelming force Saddam Hussein 
would see the wisdom of withdrawing 
prior to being militarily crushed by 
this overwhelming force. 

Big nations cannot bluff. Тһаб is 
high-stakes poker. He made that judg- 
ment. On the very day he made that 
judgment I went on record in inter- 
views—on national TV shows and in my 
home State—and said look, this is а ве- 
rious mistake. 

Mark my words: What we are going 
to hear from this moment on is that 
anyone who disagrees with the policy 
of the President from this moment on 
is either abandoning our young men 
and women in the field, showing a lack 
of unity which will embolden Saddam 
Hussein, or giving comfort to the 
enemy, and the like. 

The Senator in the chair and I are 
both of that so-called Vietnam genera- 
tion. Every time we raised our voice in 
opposition then, we were told you are 
giving aid and comfort to Ho Chi Minh, 
and maybe in a sense we were in that 
there was not total unity. But there is 
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а corollary to this argument. The flip 
side of that is this: If a President em- 
barks on a foolish policy against the 
long-term interests of the United 
States, it is better to sign on to that 
foolish policy and show unity, thereby, 
increasing incrementally the prospects 
that the threat, as foolish as it may be, 
may produce the result desired, than it 
is to say whoa, let us slow up here. 

There is an acquaintance of mine, a 
former CEO of a company in my State 
who one day used the phrase which I 
suspect has been used before, although 
I have never heard it before, where he 
said we have a policy in this outfit 
when you find yourself in a hole, stop 
digging. We are in a bit of a hole here. 

There is an argument made by those 
who want to give the President the au- 
thority to use force, beyond the foreign 
policy soundness or lack thereof of the 
argument, they say and, you will hear 
this time and again, if, God forbid, we 
use force you are showing disunity, you 
are weakening our position. You will 
hear it 6 months from now if, God for- 
bid, we go to war and are still at war at 
that time. Those of you who continue 
to argue against this policy back in the 
United States Senate are giving that 
Iraqi in the foxhole that little bit more 
heart to stay and hold on just a minute 
тоге” and so оп, and so on, and so on. 

But you know what? It is a little like 
if you said to the jewel thief who just 
came out of the ground floor of a build- 
ing, "Look, if you do not give back 
those jewels, I am going to jump on top 
of you and kill you from the seventh 
floor." That may be enough to make 
him give them back, but if he does not, 
you have just caused yourself more 
pain and injury than anything that 
could possibly flow from him keeping 
the jewels. 

But that is not even а choice here. 
Saddam Hussein does not get to keep 
the jewels or we go to war. That should 
not be the debate. That is not really 
what is at issue. Тһе fact of the matter 
is, Mr. President, that is how it will be 
characterized. 

We hear about international organi- 
zations being in full support of this. Of 
course they are in support of it. We 
have new world order. The United Na- 
tions has voted and if they continue 
this new world order will continue to 
vote to allow the United States of 
America to right any wrong in the 
world. 

But the truth is that not every mem- 
ber of the coalition will use force if it 
comes to that. The administration 
won't admit it. But it is fair to say 
that our experts in this administration 
are not counting on everybody to par- 
ticipate who signed on, to say the 
least. If there is а war 95 percent of the 
casualties in the coalition will be 
American. 

If there is а war, we will prevail. we 
wil win the battle. But 95 percent of 
the enmity of the Arab world—outside 
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of Iraq—to the extent there is any, will 
be directed to the United States. The 
French are already trying to cut their 
own deal, notwithstanding the fact 
that they contend they will go to war. 

I hear, well, the coalition can hold in 
peace. I ask Senators, if this outfit 
cannot hold together in time of peace, 
this coalition, what are your bets 
about it holding together in time of 
war? I am willing to make book on 
that one. 

So every argument that can be made 
as to why we must move now to war be- 
cause the peaceful coalition will break 
down is accurate in spades if we go to 
war. 

We win. And we inherit the wind. 
Saddam Hussein is out of Kuwait. 

You ask the administration officials, 
what is the next step? Well, the Sec- 
retary of Defense before the House was 
honest enough to say— What are your 
contingency plans?" a House Member 
asked him, and he said, We have 
none." Why do not we think what the 
next logical step may be? You put your 
right foot in front of your left, and un- 
less you are going to stand still the left 
is going to have to follow. And the left 
foot is going to land in а vacuum, Mr. 
President. 

I do not know what that vacuum is 
going to be, but it is not preposterous 
to suggest that we may have an occu- 
pying force in Baghdad for years. 
Maybe а month, but it could be years. 

It is not preposterous to suggest that 
we will have а ‘О.М. force, a large per- 
centage of it made up by the United 
States" having to decide, do we go to 
war against Iran to prevent them from 
taking Iraqi oil fields? And our good 
friend Mr. Assad, what can we expect 
from him in a postconflict situation? 

Mr. President, there is а lot more to 
say about the wisdom or lack thereof 
of the present policy. But today I 
would like to fully address the con- 
Stitutional issue before us in this 
crisis. 

Rarely does the Senate find itself de- 
bating a matter because the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America 
demands that we do so. Today is one of 
those days. 

The Constitution—even if we wished 
not to—demands that we debate the 
question. We are here today because 
our Constitution, а document written 
by men who shed blood to free this land 
from tyranny of any one individual, 
commands the Congress to decide the 
gravest question any country faces: 
Should it go to war? Let there be no 
mistake about it, Mr. President, this is 
& question which the Congress—and 
only the Congress—can answer. 

On this point the Constitution is as 
clear as it is plain. While article II of 
the Constitution gives the President 
the power to command our troops, arti- 
cle I of the Constitution commits to 
Congress—and Congress  alone—the 
power to decide if this Nation will go 
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to war. The Framers of our Constitu- 
tion took great pains to ensure that 
the Government they established for us 
would differ from the rule of the Brit- 
ish monarchs. They knew firsthand of 
the consequences of leaving the choice 
between war and peace to one man. 

In England, the king alone could de- 
cide to take a nation to war. But in 
America, the Federalist Papers tell us 
this power “by the Constitution apper- 
tains to the legislature." 

As Framer James Wilson assured 
those who feared the President's mili- 
tary power when they gathered to vote 
on the Constitution: 

It will not be in the power of any single 
man to invoke us in such distress for the im- 
portant power of declaring war is vested in 
the legislature at large. 

In light of this, Mr. President, it 
seems almost impossible to believe we 
are having a serious argument in this 
country today about whether, under 
the Constitution, the President alone 
can take the Nation to war. The Con- 
stitution's language says that the war 
power rests with the Congress, and 
from James Madison to John Marshall, 
the Constitution's fathers all under- 
stood this to be a key principle of the 
Republic. 

Lest anyone in this body or anyone 
listening wonder why I am raising this 
question—since we will soon vote оп а 
resolution authorizing the use of 
force—I am raising it because the 
President continues to insist he does 
not need the will of the people, spoken 
through the Congress as envisioned by 
the Constitution, to decide whether or 
not to go to war. I assume that means 
he would believe he had the constitu- 
tional authority even if we vote down a 
resolution authorizing him to use 
force. Whether he would politically do 
that or not is another question. But at 
least it should be somewhere on the 
record that there is ample evidence, 
constitutional scholarship to suggest 
that he has no such authority. 

On Tuesday, President Bush asked 
this Congress to debate and decide 
whether to take the Nation to war. Un- 
fortunately, the President stopped 
short of abandoning his previous claim 
that he has the power, acting alone, to 
start a war. His Secretary of Defense 
has said, We do not believe that the 
President requires any additional au- 
thorization from the Congress before 
committing U.S. forces to achieve our 
objectives in the gulf.” 

And his Secretary of State has said, 
“The President has the right as a mat- 
ter of practice and principle to initiate 
military action.”’ 

Just yesterday, as I mentioned ear- 
lier, the President himself said that he 
alone has the constitutional authority 
to initiate war. 

To put it simply, these views are at 
odds with the Constitution. They may 
accurately describe the power of lead- 
ers of other countries, but they do not 
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describe the power of the President of 
the United States. 

As one of the Framers said at the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787, and 
as he would say, I suspect, today, if he 
could hear the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, “І never expected to hear in a 
Republic a motion to empower the Ex- 
ecutive alone to declare war.“ 

Yes, the President is the Commander 
in Chief. But in the Framers’ view, ac- 
cording to Alexander Hamilton, this 
amounts to, nothing more than the 
supreme command and direction of the 
military and naval force." In short, the 
Congress decides whether to make war. 
And the President decides how to do so. 

The meaning of the Constitution in 
this case is clear, direct, and indis- 
putable. 

Before President Bush can launch an 
offensive action of 400,000 troops—by 
anybody’s standard a war—he must ob- 
tain a congressional authorization or 
declaration. It need not be a formal 
declaration of war, according to prece- 
dents and all the constitutional schol- 
ars, but it must be a clear, unambig- 
uous authorization. To do less would be 
to flagrantly violate the very docu- 
ment that our troops are there sworn 
to uphold. 

This has been my view since the 
President’s first deployment of U.S. 
troops in early August. It is supported 
by the language of the Constitution, by 
the intentions of the Framers, and by 
the history of our Nation. And, I might 
add, most importantly, by the spirit of 
our democracy. 

My view on the constitutional issue 
was strongly reinforced earlier this 
week when the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee held the first congressional 
hearings to address the question of the 
President’s authority under our Con- 
stitution to initiate military action 
against Iraq. 

At our hearing we heard from distin- 
guished constitutional scholars on the 
matter. Their testimony, I think, is 
enormously persuasive. In the words of 
former Attorney General Nicholas 
Katzenbach, ‘‘Unless the grant of sec- 
tion 8 is to be read out of the Constitu- 
tion entirely, the President is obliged 
in the present circumstances to seek 
congressional approval for an attack to 
force Iraq out of Kuwait.“ 

As Prof. Louis Henkin, perhaps the 
Nation's foremost expert in іпбег- 
national law and the U.S. Constitu- 
tion—and a supporter of the U.N. reso- 
lution against Iraq—told the commit- 
tee, “Тһе President has no authority 
under the Constitution to take mili- 
tary action that would constitute 
going to war against Iraq unless he re- 
ceives authorization from Congress by 
а clear and unambiguous indication іп 
advance.“ 

Professor Henkin's statements rein- 
force another important point. Con- 
gressional silence in this field cannot 
be interpreted as an assent to war. 
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Under our Constitution, the President 
does not possess the power to launch а 
war unless the Congress stops him. 
That is not what it says. Rather, it 
says he has the power to command in а 
war only if the Congress chooses to 
launch one. 

As Prof. Wiliam van Alstyne told 
the committee, the President “тпау not 
loose the dogs of war until the Con- 
gress affirmatively authorizes it. It is 
just that simple." As Prof. Harold Koh 
of Yale put it, “вПепсе has а sound, 
and the sound is no." 

Of course, I do not think the Con- 
gress should remain silent. That is why 
we are here today. Indeed, since last 
August I have been calling for full con- 
gressional debate and a vote on this 
matter, as my friend from Massachu- 
setts and others have since that time 
as well. 

This is not simply a constitutional 
requirement, but a political necessity. 
How can we remain silent on a great 
issue being debated around the coun- 
try? How can the President con- 
template initiating military action of 
this magnitude without the clearly ex- 
pressed support of the American people 
through their elected representatives? 
Without that support, whatever policy 
the President chooses, through wisdom 
or folly, cannot possibly succeed. 

The Framers knew this and that is 
why they delegated to us the power to 
choose between war and peace. The re- 
sponsibility is awesome; the decision is 
difficult; and it is а choice some in 
Congress may prefer to avoid. But 
whatever our view on this ultimate de- 
cision, this is one point on which all 
should agree: the decision whether or 
not to go to war rests with the Con- 
gress. The overwhelming opinion of 
scholars and historians rest on this 
Side; yet the administration and a 
handful of scholars reject this constitu- 
tional command. I want to briefly ad- 
dress their arguments now. 

The arguments for Presidential 
power fall into two categories: general 
and specific. The general arguments 
вау that the President has the con- 
stitutional power to launch a military 
attack without congressional author- 
ization under almost every conceivable 
circumstance, including this one. 

The specific arguments rely on par- 
ticular aspects of this crisis to estab- 
lish Presidential authority. Let me 
consider them both in turn. 

The most general argument for Presi- 
dential authorities cites the Presi- 
dent’s power as Commander in Chief 
and notes that in our history, military 
force has been used over 200 times 
against foreign adversaries, and only 
five times with a declaration of war. 
That has been mentioned time and 
again here. 

But upon examination of the record, 
as I have and I hope others will, of 
those over 200 instances—the record 
demonstrates that many of these 200 
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instances were not attacks against sov- 
ereign nations and, thus, war could not 
have been declared. Others were mostly 
minor police actions to protect Amer- 
ican property or citizens living abroad, 
or others were sufficiently time urgent 
to fit under the rubric of the Presi- 
dent's constitutional power to repel 
sudden attacks. Others were authorized 
by congressional enactments that 
served as de facto declarations of war, 
such as the Tonkin Gulf resolution. 

To demonstrate the absurdity of this 
superficially appealing claim, let me 
give my colleagues one example of 
these 200 precedents being cited by the 
President. 

In 1824, an American ship sent out a 
landing party to the Spanish posses- 
sion of Cuba in pursuit of pirates. 
There could be no comparing pursuing 
pirates on the Spanish possession of 
Cuba by an American ship with what is 
going on today. 

We have now deployed a major por- 
tion of our air, naval, and land forces 
to the region. The gulf standoff has 
persisted for months without signifi- 
cant military action. American hos- 
tages have been released. American 
diplomats can be evacuated. 

Four hundred thousand Americans 
sit in the desert ready to launch an as- 
sault that would be vastly larger than 
D-day in its size and scope. If the Con- 
stitution does not require a declaration 
of war in this case, it is hard for me to 
imagine when it ever would apply. 

In sum, our constitutional tradition 
does not support the President’s view, 
but rather just the opposite, and 
throughout our history, American 
Presidents have acknowledged the 
proper division between their role and 
that of the Congress. 

For example, when Thomas Jefferson 
considered launching a military as- 
sault on the Spanish, he wrote: ‘‘Con- 
sidering that Congress alone is con- 
stitutionally invested with the power 
of changing our condition from peace 
to war, I have thought it my duty to 
await their authority for using force. 
The course belongs to Congress exclu- 
sively to yield or to депу.” 

President James Buchanan put it 
similarly: Without the authority of 
Congress, he said, the President can- 
not fire a hostile gun in any case ex- 
cept to repel attacks of any enemy." 

Perhaps because they knew that his- 
tory was against them, the President’s 
advisers have also said that the cir- 
cumstances of modern warfare are such 
that extensive debate cannot reason- 
ably precede the use of military force, 
lest the enemy be made aware of our 
intentions. 

Thus, early on in this crisis, when I 
proposed a resolution authorizing the 
use of force under certain cir- 
cumstances but requiring the President 
to return and ask Congress for the au- 
thority to initiate offensive action, 
Secretary of State Baker argued that if 
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the President had to follow this ap- 
proach, we would lose the element of 
surprise in our military planning. 

That was on October 17, 1990. Yet 1 
month later, the administration went 
to the U.N. Security Council, where an 
authorization for the use of force was 
debated and ultimately passed. What 
happened to the element of surprise? 
The longstanding claim that we cannot 
debate war in the modern age has been 
shown to be a red herring by the U.N. 
resolution. 

This argument that we do not have 
time to debate this issue clearly, in 
this case, was specious from the outset. 
Moreover, the mere fact that submit- 
ting this question to the Congress is in- 
convenient does not in any way lessen 
the clarity of the constitutional com- 
mand. As the Supreme Court has writ- 
ten, “Тһе fact that a given procedure is 
efficient, convenient, and useful in fa- 
cilitating functions of the Government 
will not save it if it is contrary to the 
Constitution. Convenience and effi- 
ciency are not the primary objectives— 
or the hallmarks—of a democratic gov- 
ernment.” 

In sum, the general argument for 
Presidential authority to initiate war 
is profoundly misguided and deeply un- 
democratic. In the words again of Pro- 
fessor Henken, this view is without 
foundation in [constitutional] text, in 
original intent, or in our constitu- 
tional history.” 

So much for the general claim that 
the President has the power to take 
the Nation to war. Let me now briefly 
move to the specific arguments that 
are being made, relating to the current 
crisis, on which the advocates of Presi- 
dential power also rely. 

Noting the U.N. resolutions on the 
gulf crisis, and particularly U.N. Reso- 
lution 678, advocates of Presidential 
power argue that U.S. ratification of 
the U.N. Charter binds us to adhere to 
these resolutions, and provides the 
President with an independent author- 
ity to act under U.N. auspices. 

In fact, Prof. Eugene Rostow argued 
to the committee that the President's 
constitutional obligation to take care 
that the Laws [of the United States] be 
faithfully executed'—including trea- 
ties—encompasses а constitutional 
duty of the President to implement the 
U.N. resolutions, and gives him the 
power to do so without congressional 
assent. 

I understand the allure of this posi- 
tion. Many who have long sought a 
stronger United Nations want to see 
steps taken by the United Nations re- 
ceive the maximum possible weight. 
And, indeed, the U.N. resolutions are 
an important factor to be weighed as 
we begin our debate on this issue. 

But while the U.N. resolutions do 
count as a foreign policy matter, they 
do not change in any way the constitu- 
tional calculus. As several witnesses 
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told our committee, the flaws of the 
contrary position are numerous. 

First, there is the question of wheth- 
er any treaty, including the U.N. Char- 
ter, could—in effect—modify the Con- 
stitution's allocation of power to Con- 
gress to decide if the United States will 
go to war. I seriously doubt that the 
President and the Senate could treaty 
away the House's role on making this 
choice. 

Second, even if the President and the 
Senate could enter into a treaty that 
would give the President the power to 
take the Nation to war, the question is, 
is the U.N. charter such a treaty? 
Again, the answer is probably no. 

The law that this Congress passed to 
establish our participation at the Unit- 
ed Nations—the U.N. Participation 
Act—said that nothing here 
shall be construed as an authorization 
to the President by the Congress to 
make available to the Security Council 
* * * armed forces * * * in addition to 
the forces * * * provided for in [a] spe- 
cial agreement“ under article 43 of the 
U.N. Charter—and no such article 43 
“special agreement“ has ever been ne- 
gotiated. 

Moreover, even if our ratification of 
the U.N. Charter did—in 1945—give the 
President additional powers to go to 
war under the U.N. Charter, Congress' 
enactment of the War Powers Resolu- 
tion in 1973 reversed that decision. The 
act states: 

Authority to introduce U.S. Armed Forces 
into hostilities * * * shall not be inferred 
from any treaty heretofore ratified. 

And finally, even ignoring all of this, 
and instead assuming that the Presi- 
dent could take the Nation to war as 
directed by the United Nations, the 
fundamental fact is that in the gulf cri- 
sis, no U.N. resolution has directed him 
to do so. The U.N. resolutions merely 
authorize member states, acting under 
their own laws and procedures, to use 
any necessary means to get Iraq out of 
Kuwait. They do not order us to launch 
an attack, and therefore, they do not 
create any treaty obligation on the 
President to launch a war in the gulf. 

Thus, the so-called U.N. argument for 
Presidential power can be dismissed in 
this way: even if the ratification of & 
treaty could give the President added 
war power—which I doubt—and the 
U.N. Charter, as ratified, did make this 
change—which it did not—and Соп- 
gress accepted this view—which it ex- 
pressly rejected in 1973. 

The fact is that in the current crisis, 
the United Nations has done nothing to 
obligate our President to take any ac- 
tion with respect to our military 
power. 

The choice to go to war remains with 
the Congress and the Congress alone, 
as it always does. So it has been since 
the earliest days of our Republic, so it 
is today, and so it always will be as 
long as this country is governed by а 
Constitution. 
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In closing, Mr. President, I would 
like to point out а terrible irony in the 
debate over the constitutional issue 
under discussion here today. 

Stop and think about the President's 
rationale for war. As I understand it— 
it is at least in part—that Iraq has vio- 
lated the law of nations through its 
heinous invasion of Kuwait, and that 
we must set a precedent for the new 
world order based on the rule of the 
law. 

Fair enough. But then let us just ask 
this question: Is the President prepared 
to pursue this same objective here at 
home? Soon some 400,000 soldiers will 
be in the Saudi desert; most are there 
now. These American men and women 
&re prepared to fight and die if nec- 
essary to “ргевегуе our way of life," ав 
the President phrases it, or to reverse 
aggression, as it is less grandiosely 
phrased, to uphold the law of nations, 
and to inaugurate a new world order. 

Yet the President, at least in his 
statements, appears willing to violate 
our Constitution to achieve those ob- 
jectives. If this crisis is really about 
upholding the law of nations, I suggest 
the President must start by upholding 
the law at home and clearly acknowl- 
edging that only the Congress can take 
this Nation to war. 

Americans once lived under а system 
where one man had the unfettered 
choice to decide by himself whether we 
would go to war. We launched a revolu- 
tion to free ourselves from the tyranny 
of such a system. 

Failure by the Congress to discharge 
our constitutional role—to insist that 
the choice about war be made by us 
and not by the President—would be а 
mistake of historic proportions. 

(Ms. MIKULSKI assumed the chair.) 

Mr. BIDEN. As Prof. Van Alstyne 
passionately told the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on Tuesday: 

If Congress in this instance cannot now re- 
claim its own constitutional integrity, then 
this is the constitutional moment—not 
Korea, not the Civil War—it is this one that 
will serve as the monument to the future the 
Congress [will һауе) collaborated in the со1- 
lapse of the separation of powers under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Madam President, no warning could 
be put more starkly; no statement 
could state our constitutional duty 
more clearly. 

In the days ahead, let the Senate 
stand up and discharge our proper and 
solemn role under the Constitution. 

With the permission of the Senate, I 
will seek the floor tomorrow to speak 
to the merits or lack thereof of the 
President’s policy. 

I thank my colleagues. 

Mr. DANFORTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Madam President, 
like all my colleagues, I have been en- 
gaged in intensive soul-searching on 
how I will vote on the question now be- 
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fore the Senate, whether to support the 
President if he determines force is nec- 
essary to expel Iraq from Kuwait. 
Throughout this soul-searching, two 
convictions have been foremost in my 
mind. 

First, I am convinced beyond a doubt 
that the United States must not allow 
the status quo in Kuwait to stand. 
Some have argued that the President 
has not made a clear case for America’s 
insistence that Iraq must withdraw 
from Kuwait, but for me the Presi- 
dent’s case is both crystal clear and 
overwhelmingly convincing. 

This is the first major test of the 
post-cold-war world order, With the re- 
cent collapse of the Soviet Empire, the 
great threat we have feared since 1945 
is no longer real. The likelihood is zero 
that the Soviet Union will precipitate 
war by invading Western Europe. But 
the events of August 2 have dem- 
onstrated to all that to be rid of one 
threat does not make the world safe. A 
growing list of countries now possess 
or soon will possess the instruments of 
mass destruction. One of those coun- 
tries is Iraq. It is simply not sufficient 
to check the possibility of terrifying 
aggression at one of its sources. We 
must be prepared to check terrifying 
aggression at all of its sources. 

In Kuwait, Iraq is the aggressor, and 
its actions cannot be tolerated. Nearly 
all of us agree on this point. Iraq at- 
tacked its neighbor, occupied its terri- 
tory, and brutalized its people. It has 
fielded a massive army with chemical 
and biological warfare capability that 
it has no compunctions about using. It 
now controls 20 percent of the world’s 
proven oil reserves, and, if undeterred, 
it could control an additional 25 per- 
cent of world reserves in Saudi Arabia 
by conquest or intimidation. 

Some people have asked whether this 
conflict is not just about” oil. To me, 
that is like asking whether it is not 
just about oxygen. Like it or not, our 
country, together with the rest of the 
world, is utterly dependent on oil. Our 
economy, our jobs, our ability to de- 
fend ourselves are dependent on our ac- 
cess to oil. To control the world's sup- 
ply of oil is in à real sense to control 
the world. So what is involved in the 
Persian Gulf today is not only the pres- 
ervation of the world order and the pre- 
vention of brutal aggression; it is the 
vital economic and security interests 
of the United States and the rest of the 
world as well. 

For many years, commentators of 
various philosophical stripes, евре- 
cially liberal commentators, have ar- 
gued that the United States should not 
go it alone in the world. We should not 
take it upon ourselves to be the world's 
policeman. So the commentators have 
argued, with respect to Central Amer- 
ica and elsewhere, that our country 
should not act unilaterally; we should 
work with other countries; we should 
address crises on a multilateral basis. 
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This is exactly what President Bush 
has done with respect to the present 
crisis. He has gone repeatedly to the 
United Nations Security Council for 
approval of concerted action. He and 
Secretary of State Baker have con- 
sulted  incessantly with countries 
throughout the world. He has asked for 
and received the military and eco- 
nomic support of more than 20 nations. 
He has been widely acclaimed, espe- 
cially by the liberals, for this multilat- 
eral approach. 

It is argued that while many nations 
have done something, few nations have 
done enough. I suppose this point 
would always be made no matter what 
the degree of commitment by our part- 
ners. But what are we to make of such 
an argument? That multilateralism 
was а mistake after all? That no mat- 
ter how assiduously pursued, it never 
really works? 

Тһе advocates of multilateralism 
cannot have it both ways. 'They cannot 
applaud it one day, and jeer at it the 
next. Would that there were more lead- 
ers from the free world, but the fact is 
that the United States is the leader. 
We are the one remaining world power. 
And if the United States now retreats 
from its commitment for a joint effort 
on the ground that others are not as 
strong or as firm as we are, all the ef- 
forts to seek Security Council resolu- 
tions and to consult with other govern- 
ments will have been an exercise of fu- 
tility, recognized as such throughout 
the world. 

Тһе captain cannot abandon the ship. 
Having gained the approval of so many 
other governments, some of which are 
on the very border of Iraq and in great 
peril for their survival, it is unthink- 
able that our Government would now 
lose its will. Having urged the world to 
approve combined action, it is not an 
option for the Congress of the United 
States to disapprove what we for 
months have asked others to support. 

This then is my first conviction: We 
cannot accept Iraq's occupation of Ku- 
wait. 

My second conviction is that war 
with Iraq would be a disaster we should 
do everything to avoid. I have believed 
and I do believe that the negative con- 
sequences of war far outweigh the posi- 
tive. These negatives have totally 
consumed my thinking, and I have ex- 
pressed them to the President and to 
key members of his administration. 

I foresee many casualties, the use of 
chemical weapons by Iraq, terrorist 
Strikes, Israel's involvement, and long- 
lasting turmoil іп the Middle East. Re- 
peatedly, I asked myself the same ques- 
tion: When we win the war, then what 
happens? What happens to the balance 
of power in the Middle East? To the 
governance of Iraq? To the stability of 
friendly governments in Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia? Repeatedly I have come 
to the same answers. While the status 
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quo is unacceptable, the alternative of 
war is even worse. 

Because of this conclusion I have for 
some time believed that if I had to vote 
on the matter, I would vote against au- 
thorizing the President to use military 
force. I have taken comfort in the prop- 
osition that we will soon be voting on 
it here in the Senate. Let us give sanc- 
tions a chance to work. 

But, Madam President, after consult- 
ing with the best advice I can find, I 
have concluded that there is no com- 
fort to be found in that proposition. It 
is clear to me that sanctions alone can- 
not reverse the status quo. Sanctions 
alone will cause suffering to the civil- 
ian population of Iraq but they will not 
force the Ігаді Army from Kuwait. And 
causing suffering to a civilian popu- 
lation without military results should 
never be the objective of a civilized na- 
tion. 

I refer the Senate, as others have 
today, to the public testimony of Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence Webster 
before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee on December 5, 1990. I ask unan- 
imous consent, as others have, Madam 
President, that a transcript of that tes- 
timony be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SANCTIONS IN THE PERSIAN GULF 

IRAQ: THE DOMESTIC IMPACT OF SANCTIONS, 

DECEMBER 4, 1990 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
opportunity to address this committee on 
what the intelligence community believes 
the sanctions have already accomplished and 
what we believe the sanctions are likely to 
accomplish over time. Of course, sanctions 
are only one type of pressure being applied 
on Iraq, and their impact cannot be com- 
pletely distinguished from the combined im- 
pact of military, diplomatic, and economic 
initiatives on Iraq. 

At the technical level, economic sanctions 
and the embargo against Iraq have put Sad- 
dam Hussein on notice that he is isolated 
from the world community and have dealt a 
serious blow to the Iraqi economy. More 
than 100 countries are supporting the U.N. 
resolutions that impose economic sanctions 
on Iraq. Coupled with the U.S. Government's 
increased ability to detect and follow up on 
attempts to circumvent the blockade, the 
sanctions have all but shut off Iraq’s exports 
and reduced imports to less than 10 percent 
of their preinvasion level. All sectors of the 
Iraqi economy are feeling the pinch of sanc- 
tions, and many industries have largely shut 
down. Most importantly, the blockade has 
eliminated any hope Baghdad had of cashing 
in on higher oil prices or its seizure of Ku- 
wait oilfields. 

Despite mounting disruptions and hard- 
ships resulting from sanctions, Saddam ap- 
parently believes that he can outlast inter- 
national resolve to maintain sanctions. We 
see no indication that Saddam is concerned, 
at this point, that domestic discontent is 
growing to levels that may threaten his re- 
gime or that problems resulting from the 
sanctions are causing him to rethink his pol- 
icy on Kuwait. The Iraqi people have experi- 
enced considerable deprivation in the past. 
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Given the brutal nature of the Iraqi security 
services, the population is not likely to op- 
pose Saddam openly. Our judgment has been, 
and continues to be, that there is no assur- 
ance or guarantee that economic hardships 
will compel Saddam to change his policies or 
lead to internal unrest that would threaten 
his regime. 

Let me take a few minutes to review brief- 
ly with you some of the information that led 
us to these conclusions, as well as to present 
our assessment of the likely impact of sanc- 
tions over the coming months, 

The blockade and embargo have worked 
more effectively than Saddam probably ех- 
pected, More than 90 percent of imports and 
97 percent of exports have been shut off. Al- 
though there is smuggling across Iraq's bor- 
ders, it is extremely small relative to Iraq's 
pre-crisis trade. Iraqi efforts to break sanc- 
tions have thus far been largely unsuccess- 
ful. What little leakage that has occurred is 
due largely to a relatively small number of 
private firms acting independently. We be- 
lieve most countries are actively enforcing 
the sanctions and plan to continue doing so. 

Industry appears to be the hardest hit sec- 
tor so far. Many firms are finding it difficult 
to cope, with the departure of foreign work- 
ers and with the cutoff of imported indus- 
trial inputs—which comprised nearly 60 per- 
cent of Iraq's total imports prior to the inva- 
sion. These shortages have either shut down 
or severely curtailed production by a variety 
of industries, including many light indus- 
trial and assembly plants as well as the 
country’s only tire-manufacturing plant. De- 
spite these shutdowns, the most vital indus- 
tries—including electric power generation 
and refining—do not yet appear threatened. 
We believe they will be able to function for 
some time because domestic consumption 
has been reduced, because Iraqi and Kuwaiti 
facilities have been cannibalized and because 
some stockpiles and surpluses already ex- 
isted. 

The cutoff of Iraq's oil exports and the suc- 
cess of sanctions also have choked off Bagh- 
dad's financial resources. This too has been 
more effective and more complete than Sad- 
dam probably expected. In fact, we believe 
that а lack of foreign exchange will, in time, 
be Iraq's greatest economic difficulty. The 
embargo has deprived Baghdad of roughly 
$1.5 billion of foreign exchange earnings 
monthly. We have no evidence that Iraq has 
significantly augmented the limited foreign 
exchange reserves to which it stil has ас- 
cess. Ав а result, Baghdad is working to con- 
serve foreign exchange and to devise alter- 
native methods to finance imports. 

We believe Baghdad's actions to forestall 
shortages of food stocks—including ration- 
ing, encouraging smuggling, and promoting 
agricultural production—are adequate for 
the next several months. The fall harvest of 
fruits and vegetables is injecting new sup- 
plies into the market and will provide a psy- 
chological as well as tangible respite from 
mounting pressures. The Iraqi population, in 
general, has access to sufficient staple foods. 
Other foodstuffs—still not rationed—also re- 
main available. However, the variety is di- 
minishing and prices are sharply inflated. 
For example, sugar purchased on the open 
market at the official exchange rate went 
from $32 per 50 kilogram bag in August to 
$580 per bag last month. Baghdad remains 
concerned about its food stocks and contin- 
ues to try to extend stocks and, increasingly, 
to divert supplies to the military. In late No- 
vember, Baghdad cut civilian rations for the 
Second time since the rationing program 
began, while announcing increases in rations 
for military personnel and their families. 
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On balance, the embargo has increased the 
economic hardships facing the average Iraqi. 
In order to supplement their rations, Iraqis 
must turn to the black market, where most 
goods can be purchased but at highly in- 
flated prices. They are forced to spend con- 
siderable amounts of time searching for rea- 
sonably priced food or waiting in lines for 
bread and other rationed items. In addition, 
services ranging from medical care to sanita- 
tion have been curtailed. But these hardships 
are easier for Iraqis to endure than the com- 
bination of economic distress, high casualty 
rates, and repeated missile and air attacks 
that Iraqis lived with during the eight-year 
Iran-Iraq war. During this war, incidentally, 
there was not a single significant public dis- 
turbance even though casualties hit 2.3 per- 
cent of the total Iraqi population—about the 
same as the percentage of U.S. casualties 
during the Civil War. 

Looking ahead, the economic picture 
changes somewhat. We expect Baghdad's for- 
eign exchange reserves to become extremely 
tight, leaving it little cash left with which to 
entice potential sanctions-busters. At cur- 
rent rates of depletion, we estimate Iraq will 
have nearly depleted its available foreign ex- 
change reserves by next spring. Able to ob- 
tain even fewer key imports, Iraq's economic 
problems will begin to multiply as Baghdad 
is forced to gradually shut down growing 
numbers of facilities in order to keep crítical 
activities functioning as long as possible. 
Economic conditions will be noticeably 
worse, and Baghdad will find allocating 
scarce resources a significantly more dif- 
ficult task. 

Probably only energy-related and some 
military industries will still be fully func- 
tioning by next spring. This will almost cer- 
tainly be the case by next summer. Baghdad 
will try to keep basic services such as elec- 
tric power from deteriorating. The regime 
also will try to insulate critical military in- 
dustries to prevent an erosion of military 
preparedness. Nonetheless, reduced rations, 
coupled with rapid inflation and little addi- 
tional support from the Government will 
compound the economic pressures facing 
most Iraqis. 

By next spring, Iraqis will have made 
major changes in their diets. Poultry, a sta- 
ple of the Iraqi diet, will not be available. 
Unless Iraq receives humanitarian food aid 
or unless smuggling increases, some critical 
commodities such as sugar and edible oils 
will be in short supply. Distribution prob- 
lems are likely to create localized shortages. 
But we expect that Baghdad will be able to 
maintain grain consumption—mainly wheat, 
barley, and rice—at about two-thirds of last 
year’s level until the next harvest in May. 

The spring grain and vegetable harvest will 
again augment food stocks, although only 
temporarily. To boost next year's food pro- 
duction, Baghdad has raised prices paid to 
farmers for their produce and decreed that 
farmers must cultivate all available land. 
Nonetheless, Iraq does not have the capabil- 
ity to become self-sufficient in food produc- 
tion by next year. Weather is the critical 
variable in grain production and even if it is 
good, Iraqis will be able to produce less than 
half the grain they need. In addition, Iraq's 
vegetable production next year may be less 
than normal because of its inability to ob- 
tain seed stock from abroad. Iraq had ob- 
tained seed from the United States, The 
Netherlands, and France. 

Although sanctions are hurting Iraq's ci- 
vilian economy, they are affecting the Iraqi 
military only at the margins. Iraq's fairly 
Static, defensive posture will reduce wear 
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and tear on military equipment and, as а re- 
sult, extend the life of its inventory of spare 
parts and maintenance items. Under now- 
combat conditions, Iraqi ground and air 
forces can probably maintain near-current 
levels of readiness for as long as nine 
months. 

We expect the Iraqi Air Force to feel the 
effects of the sanctions more quickly and to 
a greater degree than the Iraqi ground forces 
because of its greater reliance on high tech- 
nology and foreign equipment and techni- 
cians. Major repairs to sophisticated aircraft 
like the F-1 will be achieved with significant 
difficulty, if at all, because of the exodus of 
foreign technicians. Iraqi technicians, how- 
ever, should be able to maintain current lev- 
els of aircraft sorties for three to six months. 

The Iraqi ground forces are more immune 
to sanctions. Before the invasion, Baghdad 
maintained large inventories of basic mili- 
tary supplies, such as ammunition, and sup- 
Plies probably remain adequate. The embar- 
go will eventually hurt Iraqi armor by pre- 
venting the replacement of old fire-control 
systems and creating shortages of additives 
for various critical lubricants. Shortages 
will also affect Iraqi cargo trucks over time. 

Mr. Chairman, while we can look ahead 
several months and predict the gradual dete- 
rioration of the Iraqi economy, it is more 
difficult to assess how or when these condi- 
tions will cause Saddam to modify his behav- 
ior. At present, Saddam almost certainly as- 
sumes that he is coping effectively with the 
sanctions. He appears confident in the abil- 
ity of his security services to contain poten- 
tial discontent, and we do not believe he із 
troubled by the hardships Iraqis will be 
forced to endure. Saddam's willingness to sit 
tight and try to outlast the sanctions or, in 
the alternative, to avoid war by withdrawing 
from Kuwait will be determined by his total 
assessment of the political, economic, and 
military pressures arrayed against him. 

Mr. DANFORTH. The conclusion of 
Director Webster is that sanctions in 
themselves will not lead to the over- 
throw of Saddam Hussein, and that 
they will not lead him to change his 
policy toward Kuwait. The Director 
states that if Saddam Hussein decides 
to withdraw from Kuwait, that deci- 
sion, and I quote, will be determined 
by his total assessment of political, 
economic, and military pressures 
arrayed against him.” 

It is my privilege to serve on the Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence. I am 
precluded, of course, from divulging 
classified information I have received 
in briefings in that committee. How- 
ever, I am free to state my own conclu- 
sions on the basis of my total under- 
standing. My conclusion is this: Stand- 
ing by themselves and without the 
credible threat of military force, sanc- 
tions have no chance of expelling Iraq 
from Kuwait. 

Some have argued that sanctions 
would over time weaken Iraq’s military 
position and make an eventual conflict 
less costly to American forces. But this 
assumption is not borne out by the best 
available advice, including Director 
Webster’s public testimony. The Direc- 
tor states that Under known combat 
conditions, Iraqi ground and air forces 
can probably maintain near current 
levels of readiness for as long as 9 
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months." He further states that the 
Ігаді Air Force would feel the effects of 
sanctions to a greater degree than 
ground forces, which are more immune 
to sanctions, but it is ground forces 
that dug into Kuwait in massive num- 
bers and it has been said that ground 
forces have never been defeated by air 
superiority alone. 

Madam President, I know that there 
have been various interpretations of- 
fered in the Senate about exactly what 
Director Webster said in his testimony 
on December 5. It could be said that he 
testified that sanctions work. Madam 
President, if the meaning of work“ is 
to inflict pain on civilians, that conclu- 
sion is absolutely correct. But there is 
no way to read the testimony of Direc- 
tor Webster on December 5 and come 
out with a conclusion that the sanc- 
tions offer any possibility of removing 
Iraq from Kuwait in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 

I would like to quote just a few ex- 
cerpts from the letter that Director 
Webster has written today to Chairman 
ASPIN, of the House Armed Services 
Committee. These are the words of Wil- 
liam Webster. First, characterizing his 
testimony of December 5, he said: 

I also testified that there was no evidence 
that sanctions would mandate a change in 
Saddam Hussein's behavior and that there 
was no evidence when or even if they would 
force him out of Kuwait. 

And then the Director goes on and says 
this: 

The ability of the Iraqi ground forces to 
defend Kuwait and Southern Iraq is unlikely 
to be substantially eroded over the next 6 to 
12 months even if effective sanctions can be 
maintained. This is especially true if Iraq 
does not believe a coalition attack is likely 
during this period. Iraq's infantry and artil- 
lery forces—the key elements of Iraq’s ini- 
tial defense—probably would not suffer sig- 
nificantly as a result of sanctions. Iraq could 
easily maintain the relatively simple Soviet- 
style weaponry of its infantry and artillery 
units and can produce virtually all of the 
ammunition for these forces domestically. 
Moveover, these forces will have additional 
opportunity to extend and reinforce their 
fortifications along the Saudi border, there- 
by increasing their defensive strength. 

The Director then says: 

On balance, the marginal decline of com- 
bat power in Baghdad’s armored units prob- 
ably would be offset by the simultaneous im- 
provement of its defensive fortifications. 

Iraq’s Air Force and air defenses are more 
likely to be hit far more severely than its 
army, if effective sanctions are maintained 
for another 6 to 12 months. This degradation 
will diminish Iraq's ability to defend its stra- 
tegic assets from air attack and reduce its 
ability to conduct similar attacks on its 
neighbors. It would have only a marginal im- 
pact on Saddam's ability to hold Kuwait and 
southern Iraq. The Iraqi Air Force is not 
likely to play a major role in any battle for 
Kuwait. : 

“Our judgment remains," says the 
Director, that even if sanctions con- 
tinue to be enforced for an additional 6 
to 12 months, economic hardship alone 
is unlikely to compel Saddam to re- 
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treat from Kuwait or cause regime- 
threatening popular  discontent in 


So is time on our side, Madam Presi- 
dent, as I have long wanted to believe? 
Icannot persuade myself that this was 
any more than wishful thinking on my 
part. 


What happens for the next 9 months 
or а year, or more than а year, as we 
vainly wait for the Iraqis to leave their 
fortifications? Do we keep more than 
400,000 troops in place through Rama- 
dan, through the Hadj, through the 
summer? And if so, what happens to 
their readiness, their support by the 
American people, their acceptance by 
the Muslim masses? To ask these ques- 
tions is to answer them. 

To wait for sanctions to work is to 
wait while we get weaker and Iraq 
bides its time. The one and only chance 
to accomplish our objectives without 
war is to maintain sanctions accom- 
panied by a credible military threat. 
Without а credible military threat, our 
alternative is sanctions followed by 
nothing at all. 

Тһе key to peace is maintaining а 
credible military threat, and this is 
precisely the point our pending votes 
wil address. Those who would give 
sanctions a chance before military ac- 
tion is even possible would decouple 
the two components which must be 
kept linked, if we have any chance of 
getting Iraq out of Kuwait without a 
fight. They would foreclose any possi- 
bility of а, just peace. 

This is why I cannot vote for sanc- 
tions alone. This is why I cannot vote 
to deprive the President of the credible 
threat of force. It is indeed а supreme 
irony that it is only through the threat 
of force that a stable world can be 
maintained. But that is an irony we 
have recognized ever since World War 
II. 


Madam President, I do believe that 
Saddam Hussein pays attention to 
what we do and say in the Senate. I do 
believe that the President's credibility 
is our best hope, if we are to preserve 
а stable world without war. We will 
soon vote to enhance that credibility 
or to undercut ít. 

I will support the President with my 
votes and with my prayers. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Тһе Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 


WAR IN THE PERSIAN GULF 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, the 
vote we will soon take is the most mo- 
mentous that any Member of Congress 
must cast: It is an anguished vote, a 
vote on whether to commit young 
American men and women to battle. 
Under the Constitution it is the Con- 
gress that must make this decision, 
and in this debate we at last must face 
up to our responsibilities in connection 
with this Persian Gulf crisis. 
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In this regard, my present view is 
that, while force may eventually be 
necessary, and I could see myself vot- 
ing in support, I know that is not my 
view at this time. Thus, at this time, I 
will vote against war. 

Over our country’s 200 year history, 

generations of Americans have been 
called upon to serve our country in the 
defense of our territory, our people, 
and our values. Many of us in this body 
have served the cause of freedom in 
World War П, in Korea, and іп Viet- 
nam. 
Hundreds of thousands of young men 
and women in my lifetime have been 
killed, have made the supreme sac- 
rifices for our country. I respect that 
sacrifice and I believe that we best 
honor our fallen countrymen by being 
absolutely certain that no future 
young Americans need die unless abso- 
lutely necessary. 

I do not believe it is necessary to 
commit American forces to battle in 
the Persian Gulf at this time. We have 
in place today a strategy of inter- 
national sanctions and military de- 
ployment that can and, in my judg- 
ment, will accomplish our objectives in 
the Persian Gulf. These objectives are: 
The defense of Saudi Arabia and other 
friendly regional nations, the security 
of world energy supplies, the liberation 
of Kuwait, and the punishment of ag- 
gression. 

With nearly 400,000 servicemen in the 
Persian Gulf we have more than ade- 
quate force to defeat totally an Iraqi 
attack on Saudi Arabia. Let us remem- 
ber it was to defend Saudi Arabia—and 
not to reverse the occupation of Ku- 
wait—that President Bush made the 
original deployments of United States 
forces to Saudi Arabia, deployments 
that were supported by virtually every 
Member of the United States Congress. 

We have in place a strategy of eco- 
nomic and financial sanctions aimed at 
forcing Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. 
These sanctions are mandated by U.N. 
Security Council Resolution 661, and 
are being honored by almost every 
country. The U.N. Security Council has 
given members authority to enforce 
the embargo through naval blockade, 
and the United States is one of a num- 
ber of countries participating in an 
international force to deny Iraq access 
to maritime commerce. 

As a result of the U.N. sanctions, Iraq 
can sell no oil. It can perform no finan- 
cial transactions. Iraq's gross national 
product has fallen between 40 and 50 
percent in just 4 months. There is also 
in place а virtually total ban on im- 
ports. Without spare parts, imported 
inputs, and foreign technicians, Iraq 
cannot operate most of the expensive 
infrastructure that it purchased in the 
oil boom years of the 1960's and 1970's. 
Iraq cannot manufacture tires for its 
transport. It will soon be unable to 
produce certain kinds of lubricants or 
to refine high quality aviation fuel. 
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Even more important, the sanctions 
are beginning to erode Iraq's military 
potential. Without spare parts it can- 
not fly its airplanes, replace its artil- 
lery, or maintain its tanks. The United 
States replaces its helicopter engines 
every 50 hours of flying time in the 
desert. Iraq cannot replace its heli- 
copter engines. 

I believe sanctions will force Saddam 
Hussein to withdraw from Kuwait or, 
in the alternative, would eventually 
force the Iraqi people to replace Sad- 
dam Hussein. I concede, however, that 
sanctions might not produce an Iraqi 
withdrawal. If force does become nec- 
essary, I want our servicemen and 
women to enter battle facing the best 
possible odds. That is not the case now. 
But over time, I believe, sanctions will 
improve the odds in favor of our Armed 
Forces as compared with the degrading 
Iragis military machine. And to repeat, 
I believe we owe it to them to give our 
men and women every possible advan- 
tage. 

Some have suggested that this debate 
is & partisan one, that Republicans are 
more interested in getting Saddam 
Hussein out of Kuwait while Democrats 
wish to get George Bush out of the 
White House. 

Two and а half years ago, I stood on 
the Senate floor as the author of the 
Prevention of Genocide Act, а bill to 
impose comprehensive sanctions on 
Iraq for its use of poison gas on its 
Kurdish minority. More than 20,000 in- 
nocent women, children, and men died 
as а result of а violation of inter- 
national law and human decency no 
less serious than the seizure of Kuwait. 
Yet the Reagan administration vehe- 
mently opposed sanctions against Iraq 
then. And even а week before the іпуа- 
sion of Kuwait, the Bush administra- 
tion strongly opposed а sanctions bill 
coauthored by Senator D'AMATO and 
myself. I cannot help but observe that 
among those who are most enthusiastic 
about committing United States forces 
to battle against Iraq now are those 
who were most vocally opposed to 
sanctions prior to August 2. 

This debate is not about objectives. 
We are united in our goals: Iraq must 
withdraw from Kuwait and aggression 
must not be rewarded. Our difference is 
simply one of tactics. Do we continue 
our effective sanctions policy or do we 
seize on using force now, without ever 
knowing if the sanctions would have 
worked, without ever giving our serv- 
ice men and women the benefit of the 
weakest possible Iraqi foe. 

Nor is this debate about politics. 
There is an honest difference of opinion 
about the best course of action for our 
country. As among those who have 
served our country in war and one who 
has pressed in the U.S. Senate for the 
toughest possible nonmilitary response 
to years of Iraqi law-breaking, I believe 
that at this time, peace and the con- 
tinuation of comprehensive sanctions 
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is the wisest course and the strongest 
course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 

Mr. D'AMATO. Madam President, if I 
might be permitted, while the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee is still on floor, to make an obser- 
vation, he is absolutely correct as it re- 
lates to the failure to the administra- 
tion and this Congress repeatedly to 
take any kind of action—the cutoff of 
trade—with Saddam Hussein. We were 
more interested in the profits than 
what was taking place to the people, to 
the slaughter of the innocent and the 
use of poison gas. I commend my col- 
league for his steadfastness of purpose 
and his commitment and his attempt 
early on to wake people up as to what 
was taking place. He is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. D’AMATO. Madam President, 
notwithstanding my keen admiration 
for my colleague from Rhode Island in 
his sense of justice and purpose, I have 
to think that as to resolutions that 
have been indicated are going to be 
considered, the joint resolution that 
was submitted today by the majority 
leader and others is one that I think 
will do terrible harm to our country. 
To put it succinctly it rewards Saddam 
Hussein and it gives a slap in the face 
to our President and our people. It un- 
dercuts the United States at a time 
when we should be sending Saddam 
Hussein a message that we are commit- 
ted to seeing that he leaves Kuwait. It 
does away with the chance ad oppor- 
tunity to end this conflict—and it is a 
conflict and it is a struggle—peace- 
fully. It is because only when Saddam 
Hussein understands that there is a 
very real threat of the elimination of 
those things important to his being 
able to sustain himself that we have an 
opportunity for victory, and victory is 
bringing about freedom for the people 
of Kuwait, and, yes, establishing an 
order so that that region so important 
to the stability of world peace can be 
freed from that kind of military ma- 
chine. 

This is Congress at its worst, and I 
cannot believe that my colleagues 
after studying the record, after looking 
at the fact as it relates to sanctions, 
can say let us give sanctions more 
time. More time for what? So that 6 
months from now we will come back 
here and we will face a situation with 
less support for standing up to Saddam 
Hussein and aggression throughout the 
world than we have today? If we think 
our allies have been shirking their re- 
sponsibility in making contributions to 
this war effort—and I am talking Japa- 
nese, Germans, French and even the 
Saudis—what makes you think that 6 
months from now or 9 months from 
now those contributions will be in- 
creased or will that shirking be even 
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greater and will the burden on Amer- 
ican families be even greater? 

No, Madam President, I think that 
this is a terrible situation. I think that 
is the end of bipartisanship as it re- 
flects on our foreign policy. This reso- 
lution is nothing short, again, than a 
blow to our President, to our young 
men and women out there in Saudi 
Arabia, a blow to everything that we 
stand for, and it says that we do not 
put the trust and confidence in our 
President when to use force if he deems 
it necessary; that somehow we, the 
Senate of the United States, know bet- 
ter when that force can and should be 
used. 

This is not a constitutional debate 
about a declaration of war. There is the 
Congress, yes, that must stand up and 
make a decision whether force should 
or should not be used, saying, notwith- 
standing that the President feels he 
needs that authority so that he is cred- 
ible when he says to Saddam Hussein 
“You must leave; otherwise, we сап 
and will use force if necessary," that 
the Congress says, “Мо, we have not 
waited long enough." 

I do not know when the United 
States needs its credibility more than 
now. It is not too late for us to give to 
our President that authority. I believe 
when he has that authority, we have à 
much better opportunity for ending 
this deadly undertaking without the 
use of force. If we want peace, let us 
give our President the ability to sus- 
tain and to make it known that he has 
the ability to carry out those promises 
and those undertakings, that he has 
made those assurances that he has 
given our allies and those warnings 
that he has given to our enemy. 

OPPOSING WAR IN THE PERSIAN GULF 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, 
the debate we begin today is а water- 
Shed in the modern history of the Sen- 
ate and the Nation. The choice beteeen 
war and peace is the most important 
decision that any nation ever makes, 
and the votes to come may be the most 
important votes that any of us will 
ever cast. 

The lives of thousands of American 
and allied forces are hanging in the 
balance, as are the lives of thousands 
of innocent civilians in the Middle 
East. The course that America takes in 
the next few days may well affect the 
stability of that region of the world for 
years, or even generations to come. 

Two days ago, President Bush asked 
Congress to support the use of all nec- 
essary means" to implement the Secu- 
rity Council Resolution on the Persian 
Gulf. For all practical purposes, Presi- 
dent Bush is asking Congress, as he 
must under the Constitution, for au- 
thority to take this country into war 
after the January 15 deadline in the 
U.N. resolution. 

I urge the Senate to vote for peace, 
not war. Now is not the time for war. I 
reject the argument that says Congress 
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must support the President, right or 
wrong. We have our own responsibility 
to do what is right, and I believe that 
war today is wrong. 

War is not the only option left to us 
in the Persian Gulf. The President may 
have set January 15 as his deadline. 
But the American people have not. 
Sanctions and diplomacy may still 
achieve our objectives, and Congress 
has а responsibility to ensure that all 
peaceful options are exhausted before 
resorting to war. 

Until we reach that stage, Congress 
ought not to authorize the President to 
use force. At this historic moment, it 
may well be that only Congress can 
Stop this senseless march toward war. 

There is broad support in Congress 
for the goals of the U.N. resolution. All 
of us share the disappointment that 
yesterday's meeting between Secretary 
Baker and Foreign Minister Aziz failed 
to make progress toward a peaceful 
settlement. But the world has not gone 
the last mile for peace, and we have 
not reached the last resort of war. 

The Secretary General of the United 
Nations, Perez de Cuellar, wil] meet 
with Saddam Hussein on Saturday. 
President Bush, France, the European 
Community, Algeria and other Arab 
nations are still testing avenues for 
peace. 

No one knows whether any of these 
efforts can succeed. No one can predict 
what moves the unpredictable Saddam 
Hussein will make. I reject the good 
cop-bad сор” theory that the more bel- 
ligerently the United States threatens 
war, the more likely these other diplo- 
matic initiatives will succeed. In fact, 
I believe it represents the worst kind of 
brinkmanship that only makes war 
more likely. 

The resolution offered today by Ma- 
jority Leader MITCHELL is the wisest 
course for peace. The American people 
stand united in opposing Saddam Hus- 
sein. They are unwavering in their 
commitment to the goals of the imme- 
diate, complete, and unconditional 
withdrawal of all Iraqi forces from Ku- 
wait, and the restoration of peace and 
security in the Persian Gulf. 

But America is deeply divided on 
whether war at this time and on Presi- 
dent Bush’s timetable is the only way 
to accomplish these goals. We have 
given peace a chance, but we have not 
given peace enough chance. 

President Bush has gone to great 
lengths to emphasize that if we go to 
war, it will not be another Vietnam- 
type war. But the President has missed 
the greatest lesson from that tragic 
war—that it is a grave mistake to take 
a divided America into war. Unless and 
until the American people support a 
war with Iraq, Congress has no business 
authorizing war. 

The world’s response to Iraq’s uncon- 
scionable invasion of Kuwait is unprec- 
edented. Never before have the nations 
of the world come together so quickly, 
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во overwhelmingly and so decisively іп 
opposition to aggression. If ever there 
was an example of the new world order 
of which President Bush speaks, this is 
it. It makes no sense to risk all that we 
have achieved in the name of peace by 
а premature resort to war. 

Yet with no meaningful consultation 
with Congress, the President unilater- 
ally decided on November 8 to move 
away from a sensible policy that had 
stopped Iraq in its tracks, and that was 
working effectively to achieve the 
goals of the United States and the 
world community, without the need for 
war. 

Two days after the November elec- 
tions, President Bush inexplicably de- 
clared his policy of deterrence and 
sanctions a failure, abandoned Oper- 
ation Desert Shield, and took up Oper- 
ation Desert War. 

The confrontation in the gulf was ini- 
tially the world against Iraq. But since 
November 8, because of the “Нірһ 
Noon" atmosphere created by Prési- 
dent Bush, the conflict has become in- 
creasingly America against Iraq—and 
if the shooting starts, it will be almost 
entirely America against Iraq. 

Our policy went off track on Novem- 
ber 8 but that is no justification for 
Congress to ratify it now. Giving peace 
а realistic chance was the best course 
for America and the world before No- 
vember 8, and it is still the best course 
on January 10. There is still time for 
Congress to insist that sanctions and 
diplomacy be given the full and fair op- 
portunity to work that they deserve, 
before Congress takes the fateful step 
of authorizing the President to send 
American men and women to die in war 
in the Persian Gulf. 

Sanctions have not failed, and no one 
can prove they have. They still have а 
good chance of achieving our objectives 
in the gulf. Saddam Hussein is paying а 
heavy price for his aggression; 95 to 97 
percent of his oil exports have been 
shut down. Iraq's economy has been 
cut nearly in half. Saddam has no for- 
eign exchange to prime his war ma- 
chine. A trickle of consumer goods may 
be slipping through, but Saddam can- 
not run his country or his war machine 
on that. 

Saddam still occupies Kuwait's oil 
fields, but they are worthless to him. 
He invaded Kuwait to boost his oil rev- 
enues—but instead he is losing $1.5 bil- 
lion a month. His earnings from oil are 
now zero—and that is no minor 
achievement. The sanctions are having 
unparalleled success in squeezing Iraq. 
There is no reason to abandon them 
now, when we still have an excellent 
chance of using them to achieve all our 
objectives, without shedding the blood 
of thousands of American troops. 

Let there be no mistake about the 
cost of war. We have arrayed an im- 
pressive international coalition 
against Iraq. But when the bullets 
start flying, 90 percent of the casual- 
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ties will be American. It is hardly a 
surprise that so many other nations 
are willing to fight to the last Amer- 
ican to achieve the goals of the United 
Nations. It is not their sons and daugh- 
ters who will do the dying. 

Most military experts tell us that a 
war with Iraq will not be quick and 
decisive" as President Bush suggests. 
It will be brutal and costly. It will take 
weeks, even months and will quickly 
turn from an air war into a ground war 
with thousands perhaps even tens of 
thousands of American casualties. 

The administration refuses to release 
casualty estimates. But the 45,000 body 
bags the Pentagon has sent to the re- 
gion are all the evidence we need of the 
high price in lives and blood we will 
have to pay. 

Military experts have used Israel's 
two recent desert wars as reliable indi- 
cators of the casualties we will suffer. 
In its Six-Day War in 1967, Israel suf- 
fered 3,300 casualties out of a force of 
300,000, including 700 dead. In the heav- 
ier fighting that lasted 20 days in the 
1973 war, Israel’s casualties were over 
11,000 for а force of similar size, with 
2,600 dead. 

In other words, we are talking about 
the likelihood of at least 3,000 Amer- 
ican casualties a week, with 700 dead, 
for as long as the war goes on. 

Perhaps President Bush is correct, 
that а war with Saddam will end іп 
days, not weeks or months. But what if 
he is wrong? There is little doubt that 
even the quickest victory will come at 
& high cost in American lives. 

We must also be concerned about the 
unpredictable impact of war on the rest 
of the region in terms of our vital in- 
terests. Minister Aziz bluntly stated 
that Iraq will attack Israel—absolutely 
attack—when war begins. No one 
knows what will happen if Israel re- 
sponds with massive  retaliation 
against Iraq. No one can predict the 
impact of a massive American attack— 
of American bombs killing thousands 
of Iraqi civilians—if the President de- 
cides to bomb Baghdad or other cities 
to achieve his objectives. As Vietnam 
proved, there is no such thing as а sur- 
gical strike. 

Finally, there is the issue of the Con- 
stitution. Throughout this crisis, the 
administration has contended that 
President Bush already has all the au- 
thority he needs to order United States 
troops into war against Iraq, without 
the approval of Congress. 

That position is wrong—dead wrong— 
and not a single American should die 
because of it. No President, if he is 
faithful to the Constitution and the 
fundamental principle of our democ- 
racy, has the right to send U.S. troops 
into war without the approval of Con- 
gress. 

As James Madison wrote nearly 200 
years ago, the power to declare war, 
including the power of judging of the 
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causes of war, is fully and exclusively 
vested in the legislature.” 

Article II of the Constitution makes 
the President the Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces; but article I gives 
Congress, and only Congress, the power 
to declare war. 

Like much of the Constitution, these 
provisions were a response for the ages 
to the abuses of the British monarchy. 
The Framers were all too familiar with 
the grave consequences that result 
when the King declares war, orders 
troops into battle, and then presents 
Parliament with a fait accompli and 
asks it to support the war, whether or 
not Parliament and the people believe 
that the war is just. 

The debates during the Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia in 
1787 reflect this concern. When the pro- 
posal was made that the President be 
given the power to make“ war, it en- 
countered great opposition. 

Roger Sherman of Connecticut said 
that the President should be able to 
repel, and not to commence, war." 

Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts 
stated that he “пеуег expected to hear, 
in a republic, a motion to empower the 
executive alone to make war.“ 

George Mason of Virginia said that 
he was “against giving the power of 
war to the executive, because [he] 
could not safely * * * be trusted with 
it." 

And so, in keeping with the fun- 
damental constitutional principle of 
checks and balances, the warmaking 
power was carefully divided between 
Congress and the President, in order to 
ensure that no President could unilat- 
erally commit the United States to 
war. 

Later, during the debates in the 
States on the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, James Wilson, one of the key 
figures in writing that provision, in- 
formed the Pennsylvania ratifying con- 
vention: 

It will not be in the power of a single man, 
or a single body of men to involve us in such 
distress; for the important power of declar- 
ing war is vested in the legislature at large 
ж... 


The practice of Presidents imme- 
diately after the ratification of the 
Constitution is consistent with this 
view. In the early 1800's, for example, 
when the leader of Tripoli declared war 
on the United States and attacked 
United States ships, President Thomas 
Jefferson sent naval vessels to the 
Mediterranean to protect them. But he 
limited the mission to defense, because 
he felt he was constitutionally required 
to do so. 

In the current debate, much has been 
made of the so-called 211 past incidents 
in which the United States has sent 
troops abroad without a declaration of 
war. The overwhelming majority of 
these past cases were not wars at all; 
most were brief expeditions to protect 
U.S. citizens in danger or to attack pi- 
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rates ог bandits, not wars against for- 
eign nations. 

None of these cases resembles the un- 
precedented situation in the Persian 
Gulf, with 400,000 American troops now 
massed on the brink of war. 

Only four times before in this cen- 
tury has the United States made a 
large-scale commitment to send U.S. 
troops overseas to combat another na- 
tion: World War I, World War II, Korea, 
and Vietnam. Both world wars were au- 
thorized by Congressional declarations 
of war. Тһе massive United States 
buildup in Vietnam was authorized by 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

In the case of Korea, President Tru- 
man ordered United States troops into 
South Korea less than a week after the 
invasion, while the assault by the 
North Koreans was stil underway. 
Even before the troops arrived, Con- 
gress expressed its support for the 
President's action by voting to extend 
the draft. Similarly, no one challenged 
President Bush's decision to send Unit- 
ed States troops to the Persian Gulf 
last August, to prevent Iraq from over- 
running Saudi Arabia after its brutal 
invasion of Kuwait. 

But the circumstances now are en- 
tirely different, and President Bush 
must have the authority of Congress 
before he can go to war. 

It is also wrong to suggest that Presi- 
dent Bush has the authority under any 
of the United Nations resolutions to 
commence war in the Persian Gulf 
without congressional approval. U.N. 
Resolution 678 only authorizes each 
member government to use force 
against Iraq in accordance with the 
procedures of each country; it does not 
require any nation to go to war. And 
under our Constitution, the President 
can go to war only if Congress has de- 
clared it. 

Finally, it has also been suggested 
that existing laws, such as those appro- 
priating funds for Operation Desert 
Shield and exempting it from last 
year's budget agreement, authorize 
President Bush to go to war. That con- 
tention is wrong as a matter of fact; 
and it would be a gross affront to the 
Constitution for the President to as- 
sert otherwise. 

Presidents have the authority to pro- 
tect American lives and defend Amer- 
ican property from sudden attack. But 
they do not have the authority to com- 
mence war in the vastly different cir- 
cumstances we face in the Gulf. 

The overwhelming weight of in- 
formed legal opinion supports this 
view. Last week, I released a letter 
signed by 127 of the Nation's most dis- 
tinguished law professors, stating their 
firm conviction that the Constitution 
requires the President to obtain prior 
express congressional authorization be- 
fore he may order United States Armed 
Forces to make war in the Persian 
Gulf. That letter has now been signed 
by & total of 241 law professors rep- 
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resenting а broad philosophical spec- 
trum of legal views. 

Fortunately, President Bush has now 
at least partially acquiesced in what 
the Constitution so obviously requires. 
He has asked Congress for authority to 
go to war—although he continues to in- 
sist that he does not need any such au- 
thority, and it is by no means clear 
that he will abide by а vote in Congress 
that denies him such authority. 

I hope that in the course of this de- 
bate in Congress, someone on behalf of 
the Bush administration will submit 
the constitutional argument which the 
President says he is relying on, when 
he claims he needs no additional au- 
thority from Congress to go to war. 

The administration chose not to send 
а witness to make that case in the 
hearings held by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee last Tuesday. And the 
strong impression left by that hearing 
was that the administration has no 
credible argument to make, because its 
position cannot stand the light of day. 

All of us hope that war with Iraq can 
be avoided. But if it cannot, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of American men 
and women who will risk their lives in 
such à war deserve to know that the 
Constitution they are sworn to protect 
has been obeyed. Jf not, we are no bet- 
ter than the dictators we are opposing. 

Strict adherence to the Constitution, 
and to the democratic values that it 
represents, have never been more im- 
portant than at this crucial and defin- 
ing moment in our history. If we allow 
President Bush to start а war without 
prior congressional approval, it will 
haunt us for уеагв to come. 

When President Truman seized the 
Nation's steel mills during the Korean 
War, the Supreme Court ruled that he 
had acted  unconstitutionally. Тһе 
court struck down his action, and Jus- 
tice Jackson wrote, We may say that 
power to legislate for emergencies be- 
longs in the hands of Congress, but 
only Congress itself can prevent power 
from slipping through its fingers.“ 

In sum, all Americans want to see 
Saddam Hussein out of Kuwait. There 
is no division on that issue. The ques- 
tion before us is not whether to achieve 
that objective, but how. No one wants 
to undercut the President. But more is 
atstake than that. America should not 
go to war simply because President 
Bush set an unreal deadline that closed 
off real possibilities for peace. Under 
the Constitution, that decision is ours 
to make, not his. 

No course is easy, or without costs. 
But we have a responsibility to decide 
which course best protects American 
interests and American lives. А persua- 
sive case for war cannot be made. Let 
us continue the sanctions and continue 
our diplomacy, until all peaceful op- 
tions have been clearly exhausted. 
Then and only then should Congress 
authorize President Bush to take this 
Nation into war. 
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As Robert Frost wrote long ago in 
“Тһе Road Not Taken," а poem that 
speaks for the ages and that speaks to 
us now: 


Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 
Itook the one less travelled by, 
And that has made all the difference. 


In the course of human events, peace 
often seems the road less traveled by. 
But it is the road we ought to take 
today, and it may well make all the 
difference. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter from the law 
professors on the constitutional issue, 
and à CRS report detailing the use of 
U.S. Armed Forces abroad over the last 
200 years may һе printed in the 
RECORD. It should be noted that the re- 
port was completed prior to the United 
States invasion of Panama on Decem- 
ber 20, 1989, which brings the total to 
216. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 

JANUARY 2, 1991. 
Senator EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: We, the under- 
signed law professors, write to express our 
firm conviction that the Constitution re- 
quires the President to obtain prior express 
congressional authorization before he may 
order United States armed forces to make 
маг in the Persian Gulf. We write to affirm 
our belief in this fundamental constitutional 
principle, not to express our views on the 
wisdom of any contemplated action. 

Article I, $8, cl. 11 of the Constitution 
states that Congress shall have Power * * 
[t]o declare War." Although Article II, $2, cl. 
1 names the President as ‘‘Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy," we believe 
that the President may not invoke that au- 
thority to make war without consulting with 
and gaining the genuine approval of Con- 
gress. 

The structure and history of our Constitu- 
tion compel this sharing of responsibility. 
Like other presidential powers, executive 
power to conduct war remains subject to the 
checks and balances vested by the Constitu- 
tion in Congress and the courts. '"This sys- 
tem" in James Wilson's words, will not 
hurry us into war; it is calculated to guard 
against it. It will not be in the power of a 
single man, or a single body of men, to in- 
volve us in such distress; for the important 
power of declaring war is vested in the legis- 
lature at large * * *." 2 The Debates in the 
Several State Conventions on the Adoption of 
the Federal Constitution 528 (J. Elliot ed. 1888). 

The fact that American troops have in the 
past participated in hostilities abroad with- 
out congressional authorization does not 
alter this fundamental constitutional prin- 
ciple. The essential meaning of а constitu- 
tional provision cannot be altered by inac- 
tion on the part of prior Congresses or Presi- 
dents. 

The Constitution thus requires that the 
President meaningfully consult with Con- 
gress and receive its affirmative authoriza- 
tion before engaging in acts of war. We fur- 
ther believe that Congress must manifest its 
approval through formal action, not legisla- 
tive silence, stray remarks of individual 
Members, or collateral legislative activity 
that the President or a court might construe 
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to constitute ''acquiescence" in executive 
acts. 

We hope that our views will assist you and 
your colleagues as you prepare to discharge 
your constitutional responsibilities in this 
critical time for our Nation. 

Sincerely,* 

Prof. Richard I. Aaron, University of Utah 
College of Law. 

Prof. Richard 1. Aaron, University of Utah 
College of Law. 

Prof. Harold I Abramson, Touro Law 
School. 

Prof. Bruce A. Ackerman, Yale Law 
School. 

Prof. T. Alexander Aleinikoff, University 
of Michigan Law School. 

Prof. Lawrence Alan Alexander, University 
of San Diego School of Law. 

Prof. Reginald H. Alleyne, UCLA School of 
Law. 

Prof. Akhil Reed Amar, Yale Law Univer- 
sity School. 

Prof. Howard C. Anawalt, Santa Clara Uni- 
versity School of Law. 

Prof. John B. Anderson, Nova University 
Center for the Study of Law. 

Prof. Fran Ansley, University of Tennessee 
Law School. 


Prof. Frank Askin, Rutgers University 
Law School. 

Dean Richard L. Aynes, University of 
Akron Law Center. 


Prof. C. Edwin Baker, University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School. 

Prof. Miiner S. Ball, University of Georgia 
School of Law. 

Prof. William C. Banks, Syracuse Univer- 
sity College of Law. 

Prof. Jerome A. Barron, George Washing- 
ton University National Law Center. 

Prof. Kathrine T. Bartlett, Duke Univer- 
sity Law School. 

Prof. Loftus E. Becker, University of Con- 
necticut School of Law. 

Prof. Mary E. Becker, University of Con- 
necticut School of Law. 

Prof. Michal R. Belknap, California West- 
ern School of Law. 

Prof. Leslie Bender, Syracuse University 
College of Law. 

Prof. Paul Bender, University of Arizona 
College of Law. У 

Prof. Arthur L. Berney, Boston College 
Law School. 

Prof. Francis X. Beytagh, Ohio State Uni- 
versity College of Law. 

Prof. Norman Birnbaum, Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center. 

Prof. Vincent A. Blasi, Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Law. 

Prof. Eric D. Blumenson, Suffolk Law 
School. 

Prof. Michael H. Botein, New York Law 
School. 

Prof. Henry J. Bourguignon, University of 
Toledo College of Law. 

Prof. Dean M. Braveman, Syracuse Univer- 
sity College of Law. 

Dean Paul Brest, Stanford Law School. 

Prof. John C. Brittain, University of Con- 
necticut Law School. 

Prof. Abner Brodie, University of Wiscon- 
sin Law School. 

Prof. Judith Olans Brown, Northeastern 
University School of Law. 

Prof. Mark R. Brown, Stetson University 
College of Law. 

Prof. Ralph S. Brown, Yale University Law 
School. 


*We sign this letter on our own behalf and not as 
representatives of our respective schools. 
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Prof. Rebecca L. Brown, Vanderbilt Univ. 
School of Law. 

Prof. Victor Brudney, Harvard University 
Law School. 

Prof. G. Sidney Buchanan, University of 
Houston Law Center. 

Prof. John M. Burkoff, University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Law. 

Prof. Haywood Burns, CUNY Law School. 

Prof. Michael Metcalf Burns, Nova Univer- 
sity Center for the Study of Law. 

Prof. Robert A. Burt, Yale University Law 
School. 

Prof. Claudia E. Burton, Yale University 
College of Law. 

Prof. Stephen Bycus, Vermont Law School. 

Prof. Martha Chamallas, University of 
Iowa College of Law. 

Prof. Anthony Chase, Nova University Cen- 
ter for the Study of Law. 

Prof. Abram Chayes, Harvard University 
Law School. 

Prof. Erwin Chemerinsky, University of 
Southern California Law Center. 

Prof. Michael J. Churgin, University of 
Texas School of Law. 

Prof. Richard H. Chused, Georgetown Uni- 
versity of Law Center. 

Prof. David M. Cobin, Hamline University 
School of Law. 

Prof. Neil Howard Cogan, Southern Meth- 
odist University School of Law. 

Prof. Sherman L. Cohn, Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center. 

Prof. Dennis Curtis, University of South- 
ern California. 
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[CRS Report for Congress, Dec. 4, 1989] 
INSTANCES OF USE OF UNITED STATES ARMED 
FORCES ABROAD, 1798-19891 


(Edited by Ellen C. Collier, Specialist in U.S. 
Foreign Policy, Foreign Affairs and Na- 
tional Defense Division) 


The following list indicates approximately 
215 times that the United States has utilized 


1Тһіз list through 1975 is reprinted with few 
changes from: U.S. Congress, House. Committee on 
International Relations [now Foreign Affairs}. Sub- 
committee on International Security and Scientific 
Affairs. Background Information on the Use of U.S. 
Armed Forces in Foreign Countries, 1975 Revision. 
Committee print, 94th Congress, Ist session. Pre- 
pared by the Foreign Affairs Division, Congressional 
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military forces abroad in situations of con- 
flict or potential conflict to protect U.S. 
citizens or promote U.S. interests. The list 
does not include covert actions or numerous 
instances in which U.S. forces have been sta- 
tioned abroad since World War II in occupa- 
tion forces or for participation in mutual se- 
curity organizations, base agreements, or 
routine military assistance or training oper- 
ations. Because of differing judgments over 
the actions to be included, other lists may 
include more or fewer instances.? 

The instances vary greatly in size of oper- 
ation, legal authorization, and significance. 
Тһе number of troops involved range from a 
few sailors or Marines landed to protect 
American lives and property to hundreds of 
thousands in Vietnam and millions in world 
War П. Some actions were of short duration 
and some lasted a number of years. In some 
instances a military officer acted without 
authorization; some actions were conducted 
solely under the President's powers as Chief 
Executive or Commander in Chief; other in- 
stances were authorized by Congress in some 
fashion; five (listed in bold-face type) were 
declared wars. For most of the instances list- 
ed, however, the status of the action under 
domestic or international law has not been 
addressed. Thus inclusion in this list does 
not connote either legality or significance. 

1798-1800—Undeclared Naval War with 
France. This contest included land actions, 
such as that in the Dominican Republic, city 
of Puerto Plata, where marines captured a 
French privateer under the guns of the forts. 

1801-05—Tripoli. The First Barbary War, in- 
cluding the George Washington and Philadel- 
phia affairs and the Eaton expedition, during 
which a few marines landed with United 
States Agent William Eaton to raise a force 
against Tripoli in an effort to free the crew 
of the Philadelphia. Tripoli declared war but 
not the United States. 

1806—Mezico (Spanish territory). Capt. Z. M. 
Pike, with а platoon of troops, invaded Span- 
ish territory at the headwaters of the Rio 
Grande deliberately and on orders from Gen. 
James Wilkinson. He was made prisoner 
without resístance at a fort he constructed 
in present day Colorado, taken to Mexico, 
later released after seizure of his papers. 

1806-10--Gulf of Мегісо. American gunboats 
operated from New Orleans against Spanish 
and French privateers, such as La Fitte, off 
the Mississippi Delta, chiefly under Capt. 
John Shaw and Master Commandant David 
Porter. 

1810— West Florida (Spanish territory). Gov. 
Claiborne of Louisiana, on orders of the 
President, occupied with troops territory in 
dispute east of Mississippi as far as the Pearl 
River, later the eastern boundary of Louisi- 
ana. He was authorized to seize as far east as 
the Perdido River. 

1812—Amelia Island and other parts of east 
Florida, then under Spain. Temporary posses- 
sion was authorized by President Madison 


Research Service, Library of Congress. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975. 84 p. 

2Other lists include: Goldwater, Senator Barry. 
War Without Declaration. A Chronological List of 
199 U.S. Military Hostilities Abroad Without a Dec- 
laration of War. 1798-1972. Congressional Record, V. 
119, July 20, 1973: $14174-14183; U.S. Department of 
State. Armed Actions Taken by the United States 
Without a Declaration of War, 1789-1967. Research 
Project 806A. Historical Studies Division. Bureau of 
Public Affairs. For а discussion of the evolution of 
the lists and legal authorization for various actions, 
see Wormuth, Francis D. and Edwin B. Firmage, To 
Chain the Dog of War; the War Power of Congress in 
History and Law. Dallas, Southern Methodist Uni- 
1" ty Press, 1986. Chapter 9, Lists of Wars. p. 133- 
149. 
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and by Congress, to prevent occupation by 
any other power; but possession was obtained 
by Gen. George Matthews in so irregular a 
manner that his measures were disavowed by 
the President. 

1812-15—War of 1812. On June 18, 1812, the 
United States declared war between the Unit- 
ed States and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

1818— West Florida (Spanish territory). On au- 
thority given by Congress, General 
Wilkinson seized Mobile Bay in April with 
600 soldiers. A small Spanish garrison gave 
way. Thus U.S. advanced into disputed terri- 
tory to the Perdido River, as projected in 
1810. No fighting. 

1814-18—Marquesas Islands. Built а fort оп 
island of Nukahiva to protect three prize 
ships which had been captured from the Brit- 
ish. 

1814—Spanish Florida. Gen. Andrew Jackson 
took Pensacola and drove out the British 
with whom the United States was at war. 

1814-25—Caribbean. Engagements between 
pirates and American ships or squadrons 
took place repeatedly especially ashore and 
offshore about Cuba, Puerto Rico, Santo Do- 
mingo, and Yucatan. Three thousand pirate 
attacks on merchantmen were reported be- 
tween 1815 and 1823. In 1822 Commodore 
James Biddle employed a squadron of two 
frigates, four sloops of war, two brigs, four 
Schooners, and two gunboats in the West 
Indies. 

1815—Algiers. The second Barbary War, de- 
clared by the opponents but not by the Unit- 
ed States. Congress authorized an expedi- 
tion. A large fleet under Decatur attacked 
Algiers and obtained indemnities. 

1815— Tripoli. After securing an agreement 
from Algiers, Decatur demonstrated with his 
squadron at Tunis and Tripoli, where he se- 
cured indemnities for offenses during the 
War of 1812. 

1816—Spanish Florida. United States forces 
destroyed Nicholls Fort, called also Negro 
Fort, which harbored raiders making forays 
into United States territory. 

1816-18—Spanish Florida—First Seminole 
War. The Seminole Indians, whose area was a 
resort for escaped slaves and border ruffians, 
were attacked by troops under Generals 
Jackson and Gaines and pursued into north- 
ern Florida. Spanish posts were attacked and 
occupied, British citizens executed. 

1817—Amelia Island (Spanish territory off 
Florida). Under orders of President Monroe, 
United States forces landed and expelled a 


group of smugglers, adventurers, and 
freebooters. 
1818—Oregon. The U.S.S. Ontario, dis- 


patched from Washington, landed at the Co- 
lumbia River and in August took possession. 
Britian had conceded sovereignty but Russia 
and Spain asserted claims to the area. 

1820-23—Africa. Naval units raided the 
slave traffic pursuant to the 1819 act of Con- 
gress. 

1822—Cuba. United States naval forces sup- 
pressing piracy landed on the northwest 
coast of Cuba and burned a private station. 

1823—Cuba. Brief landings in pursuit of pi- 
rates occurred April 8 near Escondido; April 
16 near Cayo Blanco; July 11 at Siquapa Bay; 
July 21 at Cape Cruz; and October 23 at 
Camrioca. 

1824—Cuba. In October the U.S. S. Porpoise 
landed bluejackets near Matanzas in pursuit 
of pirates. This was during the cruise author- 
ized in 1822. 

1824—Puerto Rico (Spanish territory). Com- 
modore David Porter with & landing party 
attacked the town of Fajardo which had 
sheltered pirates and insulted American 
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naval officers. He landed with 200 men in No- 
vember and forced an apology. 

1825—Cuba. In March cooperating Amer- 
ican and British forces landed at Sagua La 
Grande to capture pirates. 

1827—Greece. In October and November 
landing parties hunted pirates on the islands 
of Argenteire, Miconi, and Androse. 

1831-32— Falkland Islands. To investigate 
the capture of three American sailing vessels 
and to protect American interests. 

1832—Sumatra—February 6 to 9. To punish 
natives of the town of Quallah Battoo for 
depredations on American shipping. 

1833—Argentina—October 31 to November 
15. A force was sent ashore at Buenos Aires 
to protect the interests of the United States 
and other countries during an insurrection. 

1835-36—Peru—December 10, 1835 to Janu- 
ary 24, 1836, and August 31 to December 7, 
1836. Marines protected American interests 
in Callao and Lima during an attempted rev- 
olution. 

1836—Merico. General Gaines occupied 
Nacogdoches (Tex.), disputed territory, from 
July to December during the Texan war for 
independence, under orders to cross the 
“imaginary boundary line" if an Indian out- 
break threatened. 

1838-39—Sumatra—December 24, 1838 to Jan- 
uary 4, 1839. To punish natives of the towns 
of Quallah Battoo and Muckie (Mukki) for 
depredations on American shipping. 

1840—Fiji Islands—July. To punish natives 
for attacking American exploring and sur- 
veying parties. 

1841—Drummond Island, Kingsmill Group. To 
avenge the murder of а seaman by the na- 
tives. 

1841—Samoa—February 24. To avenge the 
murder of an American seaman on Upolu Is- 
land. 

1842—Mezico. Commodore T. A. C. Jones, in 
command of а squadron long cruising off 
California, occupied Monterey, Calif., on Oc- 
tober 19, believing war had come. He discov- 
ered peace, withdrew, and saluted. A similar 
incident occurred a week later at San Diego. 

1843—China. Sailors and marines from the 
St. Louis were landed after а clash between 
Americans and Chinese at the trading post in 
Canton. 

1843— Africa—November 29 to December 16. 
Four United States vessels demonstrated and 
landed various parties (one of 200 marines 
and sailors) to discourage piracy and the 
slave trade along the Ivory coast, etc., and 
to punish attacks by the natives on Amer- 
ican seamen and shipping. 

1844—Merico. President Tyler deployed U.S. 
forces to protect Texas against Mexico, pend- 
ing Senate approval of a treaty of annex- 
ation. (Later rejected.) He defended his ac- 
tion against a Senate resolution of inquiry. 

1846-48—Mexican War. On May 13, 1846, 
the United States declared war with Mexico. 

1849—Smyrna. In July а naval force gained 
release of an American seized by Austrian of- 
ficials. 

1851—Turkey. After а massacre of foreign- 
ers (including Americans) at Jaffa in Janu- 
ary, а demonstration by the Mediterranean 
Squadron was ordered along the Turkish (Le- 
vant) coast. 

1851—Johanns Island (east of Africa)—Au- 
gust. To exact redress for the unlawful im- 
prisonment of the captain of an American 
whaling brig. 

1852-53—Argentina—February 3 to 12, 1852; 
September 17, 1852 to April 1853. Marines 
were landed and maintained in Buenos Aires 
to protect American interests during & revo- 
lution. 
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1853—Nicaragua—March 11 to 13. To protect 
American lives and interests during political 
disturbances. 

1853-54--/арап. Тһе opening of Japan" 
and the Perry Expedition. 

1853-54—Ryukyu and Bonin Islands. Com- 
modore Perry on three visits before going to 
Japan and while waiting for a reply from 
Japan made a naval demonstration, landing 
marines twice, and secured a coaling conces- 
sion from the ruler of Naha on Okinawa; he 
also demonstrated in the Bonin Islands with 
the purpose of securing facilities for com- 
merce. 

1854—China—April 4 to June 15 to 17. To 
protect American interests in and near 
Shanghai during Chinese civil strife. 

1854—Nicaragua—July 9 to 15. San Juan del 
Norte (Greytown) was destroyed to avenge 
an insult to the American Minister to Nica- 


ragua. 

1855—China—May 19 to 21. To protect 
American interests in Shanghai. August 3 to 
4 to fight pirates near Hong Kong. 

1855— Fiji Islands—September 12 to Novem- 
ber 4. To seek reparations for depredations 
on Americans. 

1855—Uruguay—November 25 to 29. United 
States and European naval forces landed to 
protect American interests during an at- 
tempted revolution in Montevideo. 

1856—Panama, Republic of New Grenada— 
September 19 to 22. To protect American in- 
terests during an insurrection. 

1856—China—October 22 to December 6. To 
protect American interests at Canton during 
hostilities between the British and the Chi- 
nese; and to avenge an unprovoked assault 
upon an unarmed boat displaying the United 
States flag. 

1857—Nicaragua—April to May, November 
to December. To oppose William Walker's at- 
tempt to get control of the country. In May 
Commander C.H. Davis of the United States 
Navy, with some marines, received Walker's 
surrender and protected his men from the re- 
taliation of native allies who had been fight- 
ing Walker. In November and December of 
the same year United States vessels Sara- 
toga, Wabash, and Fulton opposed another at- 
tempt of William Walker on Nicaragua. Com- 
modore Hiram Paulding's act of landing ma- 
rines and compelling the removal of Walker 
to the United States, was tacitly disavowed 
by Secretary of State Lewis Cass, and 
Paulding was forced into retirement. 

1858—Uruguay—January 2 to 27. Forces 
from two United States warships landed to 
protect American property during а revolu- 
tion in Montevideo. 

1858— Fiji Islands—October 6 to 16. To chas- 
tise the natives for the murder of two Amer- 
ican citizens. 

1858-59--ТитКеу. Display of naval force 
along the Levant at the request of the Sec- 
retary of State after massacre of Americans 
at Jaffa and mistreatment elsewhere ‘‘to re- 
mind the authorities (of Turkey) of the 
power of the United States.“ 

1859—Paraguay. Congress authorized a 
naval squadron to seek redress for an attack 
on a naval vessel in the Parana River during 
1855. Apologies were made after a large dis- 
play of force. 

1859--Мегісо. Two hundred United States 
soldiers crossed the Rio Grande in pursuit of 
the Mexican baadit Cortina. 

1859—China—July 31 to August 2. For the 
protection of American interests in Shang- 
hai. 
1860—Angola, Portuguese West Africa 
March 1. To protect American lives and prop- 
erty at Kissembo when the natives became 
troublesome. 
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1860—Colombia, Bay of Panama—September 
27 to October 8. To protect American inter- 
ests during a revolution. 

1863—Japan—July 16. To redress an insult 
to the American flag—firing on an American 
vessel—at Shimonoseki. 

1864—Japan—July 14 to August 3. To pro- 
tect the United States Minister to Japan 
when he visited Yedo to negotiate concern- 
ing some American claims against Japan, 
and to make his negotiations easier by im- 
pressing the Japanese with American power. 

1864—Japan—September 4 to 14. To compel 
Japan and the Prince of Nagato in particular 
to permit the Straits of Shimonoseki to be 
used by foreign shipping in accordance with 
treaties already signed. 

1865—Panama—March 9 and 10. To protect 
the lives and property of American residents 
during а revolution. 

1866—Merico. To protect American resi- 
dents, General Sedgwick and 100 men in No- 
vember obtained surrender of Matamoras. 
After 3 days he was ordered by U.S. Govern- 
ment to withdraw. His act was repudiated by 
the President. 

1866—China—June 20 to July 7. To punish 
an assault on the American consul at 
Newchwang; July 14, for consultation with 
authorities on shore; August 9, at Shanghai, 
to help extinguish a serious fire in the city. 

1867—Nicaragua. Marines occupied Mana- 
gua and Leon. 

1867—Jsland of Formosa—June 13. To punish 
& horde of savages who were supposed to 
have murdered the crew of а wrecked Amer- 
ican vessel. 

1868—Japan (Osaka, Hiolo, Nagasaki, Yoko- 
hama, and Negata)—February 4 to 8 April 4 to 
May 12, June 12 and 13. To protect American 
interests during the civil war in Japan over 
the abolition of the Shogunate and the res- 
toration of the Mikado. 

1868—Uruguay—February 7 and 8, 19 to 26. 
To protect foreign residents and the custom- 
house during an insurrection at Montevideo. 

1868—Colombia—April. To protect pas- 
sengers and treasure in transit at Aspinwall 
during the absence of local police or troops 
on the occasion of the death of the President 
of Colombia. 

1870—Merico—June 17 and 18. To destroy 
the pirate ship Forward, which had been run 
aground about 40 miles up the Rio Tecapan. 

1870—Hawaiian Islands—September 21. To 
place the American flag at half mast upon 
the death of Queen Kalama, when the Amer- 
ican consul at Honolulu would not assume 
responsibility for so doing. 

1871—Korea—June 10 to 12. To punish na- 
tives for depredations on Americans, particu- 
larly for murdering the crew of the General 
Sherman and burning the schooner, and for 
later firing on other American small boats 
taking soundings up the Salee River. 

1873—Colombia (Bay of Panama)—May 7 to 
22, September 23 to October 9. To protect 
American interests during hostilities over 
possession of the government of the State of 
Panama. 

1873—Merico. United States troops crossed 
the Mexican border repeatedly in pursuit of 
cattle and other thieves. There were some re- 
ciprocal pursuits by Mexican troops into bor- 
der territory. The cases were only tech- 
nically invasions, if that, although Mexico 
protested constantly. Notable cases were at 
Remolina in May 1873 and at Las Cuevas in 
1875. Washington orders often supported 
these excursions. Agreements between Mex- 
ico and the United States, the first in 1882, 
finally legitimized such raids. They contin- 
ued intermittently, with minor disputes, 
until 1896. 
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1874—Hawaiian Islands—February 12 to 20. 
To preserve order and protect American lives 
and interests during the coronation of a new 
king. 

1876--Мегісо--Мау 18. To police the town of 
Matamoras temporarily while it was without 
other government. 

1882—Egypt—July 14 to 18. То protect 
American interests during warfare between 
British and Egyptians and looting of the city 
of Alexandria by Arabs. 

1885—Panama (Colon)—January 18 and 19. 
To guard the valuables in transit over the 
Panama Railroad, and the safes and vaults of 
the company during revolutionary activity. 
In March, April, and May іп the cities of 
Colon and Panama, to reestablish freedom of 
transit during revolutionary activity. 

1888—Korea—June. To protect American 
residents in Seoul during unsettled political 
conditions, when an outbreak of the popu- 
lace was expected. 

1888—Haiti—December 20. To persuade the 
Haitian Government to give up an American 
steamer which had been seized on the charge 
of breach of blockade. 

1888-89—Samoa—November 14, 1888, to 
March 20, 1889. To protect American citizens 
and the consulate during a native civil war. 

1889—Hawaiian Islands—July 30 and 31. To 
protect American interests at Honolulu dur- 
ing a revolution. 

1890—Argentina—A naval party landed to 
protect U.S. consulate and legation in Bue- 
nos Aires. 

1891—Haiti—To protect American lives and 
property on Navassa Island. 

1891—Bering Strait—July 2 to October 5. To 
stop seal poaching. 

1891—Chile—August 28 to 30. To protect the 
American consulate and the women and chil- 
dren who had taken refuge in it during a rev- 
olution in Valparaiso. 

1893—Hawaii—January 16 to April 1. Osten- 
sibly to protect American lives and property; 
actually to promote a provisional govern- 
ment under Sanford B. Dole. This action was 
disavowed by the United States. 

1894—Brazil—January. To protect Amer- 
ican commerce and shipping at Rio de Janei- 
ro during a Brazilian civil war. No landing 
was attempted but there was a display of 
naval force. 

1894—Nicaragua—July 6 to August 7. To 
protect American interests at Bluefields fol- 
lowing a revolution. 

1894-95—China. Marines were stationed at 
Tientsin and penetrated to Peking for pro- 
tection purposes during the Sino-Japanese 
War. 

1894-95—China. Naval vessel beached and 
used as a fort at Newchwang for protection 
of American nationals. 

1894-96—Korea—July 24, 1894 to April 3, 
1896. To protect American lives and interests 
&t Seoul during and following the Sino-Japa- 
nese War. A guard of marines was kept at the 
American legation most of the time until 
April 1896. 

1895—Colombia—March 8 to 9. To protect 
American interests during an attack on the 
town of Bocas del Toro by a bandit chieftain. 

1896—Nicaragua—May 2 to 4. To protect 
American interests in Corinto during politi- 
cal unrest. 

1898—Nicaragua—February 7 and 8. To pro- 
tect American lives and property at San 
Juan del Sur. 

1898—The Spanish-American War. On April 
25, 1898, the United States declared war with 
Spain. 

1898-99—China—November 5, 1898 to March 
15, 1899. To provide a guard for the legation 
at Peking and the consulate at Tientsin dur- 
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ing contest between the Dowager Empress 
апа her son. 

1899—Nicaragua. To protect American in- 
terests at San Juan del Norte, February 22 to 
March 5, and at Bluefields a few weeks later 
in connection with the insurrection of Gen. 
Juan P. Reyes. 

1899—Samoa—March 13 to May 15. To pro- 
tect American interests and to take part in 
& bloody contention over the succession to 
the throne. 

1899-1901—Philippine Islands. To protect 
American interests following the war with 
Spain, and to conquer the islands by defeat- 
ing the Filipinos in their war for independ- 
ence. 

1900—China—May 24 to September 28. To 
protect foreign lives during the Boxer rising, 
particularly at Peking. For many years after 
this experience a permanent legation guard 
was maintained in Peking, and was strength- 
ened at times as trouble threatened. 

1901—Colombia (State of Panama)—Novem- 
ber 20 to December 4. To protect American 
property on the Isthmus and to keep transit 
lines open during serious revolutionary dis- 
turbances. 

1902—Colombia—April 16 to 23. To protect 
American lives and property at Bocas del 
Toro during a civil war. 

1902—Colombia (State of Panama)—Septem- 
ber 17 to November 18. To place armed 
guards on all trains crossing the Isthmus and 
to keep the railroad line open. 

1908—Honduras—March 23 to 30 or 31. To 
protect the American consulate and the 
steamship wharf at Puerto Cortez during а 
period of revolutionary activity. 

1903—Dominican  Republic—March 30 to 
April 21. To protect American interests in 
the city of Santo Domingo during a revolu- 
tionary outbreak. 

1903—Syria—September 7 to 12. To protect 
the American consulate in Beirut when a 
local Moslem uprising was feared. 

1903-04—-Abyssinia. Twenty-five marines 
were sent to Abyssinia to protect the U.S. 
Counsul General while he negotiated a trea- 


ty. 

1903-14—Panama. To protect American in- 
terests and lives during and following the 
revolution for independence from Colombia 
over construction of the Isthmus Canal. With 
brief intermissions, United States Marines 
were stationed on the Isthmus from Novem- 
ber 4, 1903, to January 21, 1914, to guard 
American interests. 

1904—Dominican Republic—January 2 to 
February 11. To protect American interests 
in Puerto Plata and Sosua and Santo Do- 
mingo City during revolutionary fighting. 

1904—Tangier, Morocco. "We want either 
Perdicaris alive or Raisula dead." Dem- 
onstration by а squadron to force release of 
& kidnapped American. Marine guard landed 
to protect consul general. 

1904—Panama—November 17 to 24. To pro- 
tect American lives and property at Ancon 
аб the time of a threatened insurrection. 

1904-05—Korea—January 5, 1904, to Novem- 
ber 11, 1905. To guard the American legation 
in Seoul. 

1904-05--Котеа. Marine guard sent to Seoul 
for protection during Russo-Japanese War. 

1906-09—Cuba—September 1906 to January 
23, 1909. Intervention to restore order, pro- 
tect foreigners, and establish à stable gov- 
ernment after serious revolutionary activity. 

1907—Honduras—March 18 to June 8. To 
protect American interests during а war be- 
tween Honduras and Nicaragua; troops were 
stationed for а few days or weeks in Trujillo, 
Ceiba, Puerto Cortez, San Pedro, Laguna and 
Choloma. 
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1910—Nicaragua—February 22. During а 
civil war, to get information of conditions at 
Corinto; May 19 to September 4, to protect 
American interests at Bluefields. 

1911—Honduras—January 26 and some 
weeks thereafter. To protect American lives 
and interests during a civil war in Honduras. 

1911—China. Approaching stages of the na- 
tionalist revolution. An ensign and 10 men in 
October tried to enter Wuchang to rescue 
missionaries but retired on being warned 
away. A small landing force guarded Amer- 
ican private property and consulate at Han- 
kow in October. A marine guard was estab- 
lished in November over the cable stations at 
Shanghai. Landing forces were sent for pro- 
tection in Nanking, Chinkiang, Taku and 
elsewhere. 

1912—Honduras. Small force landed to pre- 
vent seizure by the government of an Amer- 
ican-owned railroad at Puerto Cortez. Forces 
withdrawn after the United States dis- 
approved the action. 

1912—Panama. Troops, on request of both 
political parties, supervised elections outside 
the Canal Zone. 

1912—Cuba—June 5 to August 5. To protect 
American interests on the Province of 
Oriente, and in Havana. 

1912—China—August 24 to 26, on Kentucky 
Island, and August 26 to 30 at Camp Nichol- 
son. To protect Americans and American in- 
terests during revolutionary activity. 

1912—Turkey—November 18 to December 3. 
To guard the American legation at Con- 
stantinople during a Balkan War. 

1912-25—Nicaragua—August to November 
1912. To protect American interests during 
an attempted revolution. A small force serv- 
ing as а legation guard and as a promoter of 
peace and governmental stability, remained 
until August 5, 1925. 

1912-41—China. The disorders which began 
with the Kuomintang rebellion in 1912, which 
were redirected by the invasion of China by 
Japan and finally ended by war between 
Japan and the United States in 1941, led to 
demonstrations and landing parties for the 
protection of U.S. interests in China con- 
tinuously and at many points from 1912 on to 
1941. The guard at Peking and along the 
route to the sea was maintained until 1941. 
In 1927, the United States had 5,670 troops 
ashore in China and 44 naval vessels in its 
waters. In 1933 the United States had 3,027 
armed men ashore. АП this protective action 
was in general terms based on treaties with 
China ranging from 1858 to 1901. 

1913—Merico—September 5 to 7. А few ma- 
rines landed at Ciaris Estero to aid in evacu- 
ating American citizens and others from the 
Yaqui Valley, made dangerous for foreigners 
by civil strife. 

1914—Haiti—January 29 to February 9, Feb- 
ruary 20 to 21, October 19. To protect Amer- 
ican nationals in a time of dangerous unrest. 

1914—Dominican Republic—June and July. 
During а revolutionary movement, United 
States naval forces by gunfire stopped the 
bombardment of Puerto Plata, and by threat 
of force maintained Santo Domingo City аза 
neutral zone. 

1914-17—Merico. The undeclared Mexican- 
American hostilities following the Dolphin 
affair and Villa’s raids included capture of 
Vera Cruz and later Pershing’s expedition 
into northern Mexico. 

1915-34—Haiti—July 28, 1915, to August 15, 
1934. To maintain order during a period of 
chronic and threatened insurrection. 

1916—China. American forces landed to 
quell a riot taking place on American prop- 
erty in Nanking. 

1916-24—Dominican Republic—May 1916 to 
September 1924. To maintain order during a 
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period of chronic and threatened insurrec- 
tion. 

1917—China. American troops were landed 
at Chungking to protect American lives dur- 
ing a political crisis. 

1917-18—World War I. On April 6, 1917, the 
United States declared war with Germany 
and on December 7, 1917, with Austria-Hun- 


gary. 

1911-22--Сиба. To protect American inter- 
ests during an insurrection and subsequent 
unsettled conditions. Most of the United 
States armed forces left Cuba by August 
1919, but two companies remained at 
Camaguey until February 1922. 

1918-19--Мегісо. After withdrawal of the 
Pershing expedition, U.S. troops entered 
Mexico in pursuit of bandits at least three 
times in 1918 and six in 1919. In August 1918 
American and Mexican troops fought at 
Nogales. 

1918-20—Panama. For police duty according 
to treaty stipulations, at Chiriqui, during 
election disturbances and subsequent unrest. 

1918-20—Soviet Russia. Marines were landed 
at and near Vladivostok in June and July to 
protect the American consulate and other 
points in the fighting between the Bolsheviki 
troops and the Czech Army which had tra- 
versed Siberia from the western front. A 
joint proclamation of emergency govern- 
ment and neutrality was issued by the Amer- 
ican, Japanese, British, French, and Czech 
commanders in July and the party remained 
until late August. In August 7,000 men were 
landed in Vladivostok and remained until 
January 1920, as part of an allied occupation 
force. In September 1918, 5,000 American 
troops joined the allied intervention force at 
Archangel and remained until June 1919. 
These operations were to offset effects of the 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia and were 
partly supported by Czarist or Kerensky ele- 
ments. 

1919—Dalmatia. U.S. forces were landed at 
Trau at the request of Italian authorities to 
police order between the Italians and Serbs. 

1919—Turkey. Marines from the U.S. S. Ari- 
гота were landed to guard the U.S. Consulate 
during the Greek occupation of Constantino- 
ple. 

1919—Honduras—September 8 to 12. A land 
force was sent ashore to maintain order in а 
neutral zone during an attempted revolution. 

1920—China—March 14. A landing force was 
sent ashore for a few hours to protect lives 
during а disturbance at Kiukiang. 

1920—Guatemala—April 9 to 27. To protect 
the American Legation and other American 
interests, such as the cable station, during & 
period of fighting between Unionists and the 
Government of Guatemala. 

1920-22—Russia (Siberia)—Febraury 16, 1920, 
to November 19, 1922. A marine guard to pro- 
tect the United States radio station and 
property on Russian Island, Bay of Vladivos- 
tok. 


1921—Panama-Costa Rica. American naval 
squadrons demonstrated in April on both 
sides of the Isthmus to prevent war between 
the two countries over a boundary dispute. 

1922—Turkey—September and October. A 
landing force was sent ashore with consent 
of both Greek and Turkish authorities, to 
protect American lives and property when 
the Turkish Nationalists entered Smyrna. 

1922-23—China. Between April 1922 and No- 
vember 1923 marines were landed five times 
to protect Americans during periods of un- 
rest. 

1924—Honduras—February 28 to March 31, 
September 10 to 15. To protect American 
lives and interests during election hos- 
tilities. 
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1924—China—September. Marines were 
landed to protect Americans and other for- 
eigners in Shanghai during Chinese factional 
hostilities. 

1925—China—January 15 to August 29. 
Fighting of Chinese factions accompanied by 
riots and demonstrations in Shanghai neces- 
sitated landing American forces to protect 
lives and property in the International Set- 
tlement. 

1925—Honduras—April 19 to 21. To protect 
foreigners &t La Ceiba during & political up- 
heaval. 

1925—Panama—October 12 to 23. Strikes 
and rent riots led to the landing of about 600 
American troops to keep order and protect 
American interests. 

1926—China—August and September. The 
Nationalist attack on Hankow necessitated 
the landing of American naval forces to pro- 
tect American citizens. A small guard was 
maintained at the consulate general even 
after September 16, when the rest of the 
forces were withdrawn. Likewise, when Na- 
tionalist forces captured Kiukiang, naval 
forces were landed for the protection of for- 
eigners November 4 to 6. 

1926-33--Місатадиа--Мау 7 to June 5, 1926; 
August 27, 1926, to January 3, 1933. The coup 
d'etat of General Chamorro aroused revolu- 
tionary activities leading to the landing of 
American marines to protect the interests of 
the United States. United States forces came 
апа went, but seem not to have left the 
country entirely until January 3, 1933. Their 
work included activity against the outlaw 
leader Sandino in 1928. 

1927—China—February. Fighting at Shang- 
hai caused American naval forces and ma- 
rines to be increased there. In March a naval 
guard was stationed at the American 
consultate at Nanking after Nationalist 
forces captured the city. American and Brit- 
ish destroyers later used shell fire to protect 
Americans and other foreigners. Subse- 
quently additional forces of marines and 
naval vessels were stationed in the vicinity 
of Shanghai and Tientsin. 

1932—China. American forces were landed 
to protect American interests during the 
Japanese occupation of Shanghai. 

1933—Cuba. а revolution against 
President Gerardo Machada naval forces 
demonstrated but no landing was made. 

1934—China. Marines landed at Foochow to 
protect the American Consulate. 

1940—Newfoundland, Bermuda, St. Lucia, Ba- 
hamas, Jamaica, Antigua, Trinidad, and British 
Guiana. Troops were sent to guard air and 
naval bases obtained by negotiation with 
Great Britain. These were sometimes called 
lend-lease bases. 

1941—Greenland. Taken under protection of 
the United States in April. 

1941—Netherlands (Dutch Guiana). In No- 
vember the President ordered American 
troops to occupy Dutch Guiana but by agree- 
ment with the Netherlands government in 
exile, Brazil cooperated to protect aluminum 
ore supply from the bauxite mines in Suri- 
nam. 

1941—Iceland. Taken under the protection 
of the United States, with consent of its 
Government, for strategic reasons. 

1941—Germany. Sometime in the spring the 
President ordered the Navy to patrol ship 
lanes to Europe. By July U.S. warships were 
convoying and by September were attacking 
German submarines. In November, the Neu- 
trality Act was partly repealed to protect 
military aid to Britain, Russia, etc. 

1941-45—World War П. On December 8, 
1941, the United States declared war with 
Japan, on December 11 with Germany and 
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Italy, and on June 5, 1942, with Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Romania. 

1945—China. In October 50,000 U.S. Marines 
were sent to North China to assist Chinese 
Nationalist authorities in disarming and re- 
patriating the Japanese in China and con- 
trolling ports, railroads, and airfields. This 
was in addition to approximately 60,000 U.S. 
forces remaining in China at the end of 
World War П. 

1946—Trieste. President Truman ordered 
the augmentation of U.S. troops along the 
zonal occupation line and the reinforcement 
of air forces in northern Italy after Yugoslav 
forces shot down an unarmed U.S. Army 
transport plane flying over Venezia Giulia. 
Earlier U.S. naval units had been dispatched 
to the scene. 

1948—Palestine. A marine consular guard 
was sent to Jerusalem to protect the U.S. 
Consul General. 

1948-49—China. Marines were dispatched to 
Nanking to protect the American Embassy 
when the city fell to Communist troops, and 
to Shanghai to aid in the protection and 
evacuation of Americans. 

1950-53— Korean War. The United States re- 
sponded to North Korean invasion of South 
Korea by going to its assistance, pursuant to 
United Nations Security Council resolutions. 

1950-55— Formosa (Taiwan). In June 1950 at 
the beginning of the Korean War President 
Truman ordered the U.S. Seventh Fleet to 
prevent Chinese Communist attacks upon 
Formosa and Chinese Nationalist operations 
against mainland China. 

1954-55—China. Naval units evacuated U.S. 
civilians and military personnel from the 
Tachen Islands. 

1956—Egypt. A marine battalion evacuated 
U.S. nationals and other persons from Alex- 
andria during the Suez crisis. 

1958—Lebanon. Marines were landed in Leb- 
anon at the invitation of its government to 
help protect against threatened insurrection 
supported from the outside. 

1959-60—The Caribbean. 24 Marine Ground 
Task Force was deployed to protect U.S. na- 
tionals during the Cuban crisis. 

1962—Cuba. President Kennedy instituted a 
“quarantine” on the shipment of offensive 
missiles to Cuba from the Soviet Union. He 
also warned the Soviet Union that the 
launching of any missile from Cuba against 
any nation in the Western Hemisphere would 
bring about U.S. nuclear retaliation on the 
Soviet Union. A negotiated settlement was 
achieved in a few days. 

1962—Thailand. The 3d Marine Expedition- 
ary Unit landed on May 17, 1962 to support 
that country during the threat of Com- 
munist pressure from outside; by July 30 the 
5,000 marines had been withdrawn. 

1962-75—Laos. From October 1962 until 1975, 
the United States played a role of military 
support in Laos. 

1964—Congo. The United States sent four 
transport planes to provide airlift for Congo- 
lese troops during a rebellion and to trans- 
port Belgian paratroopers to rescue foreign- 
ers. 

1964-73— Vietnam War. U.S. military advis- 
ers had been in South Vietnam for a decade, 
and their numbers had been increased as the 
military position of the Saigon government 
became weaker. After the attacks оп U.S. de- 
stroyers in the Tonkin Gulf, President John- 
Son asked for а resolution expressing U.S. de- 
termination to support freedom and protect 
peace in Southeast Asia. Congress responded 
with the Tonkin Gulf Resolution, expressing 
support for all necessary measures" the 
President might take to repel armed attack 
against U.S. forces and prevent further ag- 
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gression. Following this resolution, and fol- 
lowing а Communist attack on a U.S. instal- 
lation in central Vietnam, the United States 
escalated its participation in the war to a 
peak of 543,000 in April 1969. 

1965—Dominican Republic. The United 
States intervened to protect lives and prop- 
erty during a Dominican revolt and sent 
more troops as fears grew that the revolu- 
tionary forces were coming increasingly 
under Communist control. 

1967—Congo. The United States sent three 
military transport aircraft with crews to 
provide the Congo central government with 
logistical support during a revolt. 

1970—Cambodia. U.S. troops were ordered 
into Cambodia to clean out Communist sanc- 
tuaries from which Viet Cong and North Vi- 
etnamese attacked U.S. and South Vietnam- 
ese forces in Vietnam. The object of this at- 
tack, which lasted from April 30 to June 30, 
was to ensure the continuing safe with- 
drawal of American forces from South Viet- 
nam and to assist the program of Vietnam- 
ization. 

1974—Evacuation from Cyprus. United 
States naval forces evacuated U.S. civilians 
during hostilities between Turkish and 
Greek Cypriot forces. 

1975—Evacuation from Vietnam. On April 3, 
1975, President Ford reported U.S. naval ves- 
sels, helicopters, and marines had been sent 
to assist in evacuation of refugees and U.S. 
nationals from Vietnam. 

1975—Evacuation from Cambodia. On April 
12, 1975, President Ford reported that he had 
ordered U.S. military forces to proceed with 
the planned evacuation of U.S. citizens from 
Cambodia. 

1975—South Vietnam. On April 30, 1975, 
President Ford reported that a force of 70 
evacuation helicopters and 865 marines had 
evacuated about, 1,400 U.S. citizens and 5,500 
third country nationals and South Vietnam- 
ese from landing zones near the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Saigon and Tan Son Nhut Airfield. 

1975--Мауадиег incident. On Мау 15, 1975, 
President Ford reported he had ordered mili- 
tary forces to retake the SS Mayaguez, a 
merchant vessel en route from Hong Kong to 
Thailand with U.S. citizen crew which was 
seized from Cambodian naval patrol boats іп 
international waters and forced to proceed to 
а nearby island. 

1976—Lebanon. On July 22 and 23, 1974, heli- 
copters from five U.S. naval vessels evacu- 
ated approximately 250 Americans and Euro- 
peans from Lebanon during fighting between 
Lebanese factions after an overland convoy 
evacuation had been blocked by hostilities. 

1976— Korea. Additional forces were sent to 
Korea after two American military personnel 
were killed while in the demilitarized zone 
between North and South Korea for the pur- 
pose of cutting down a tree. 

1978—Zaire. From May 19 through June 
1978, the United States utilized military 
transport aircraft to provide logistical sup- 
port to Belgian and French rescue operations 
in Zaire. 

1980—/ran. On April 26, 1980, President 
Carter reported the use of six U.S. transport 
planes and eight helicopters in an unsuccess- 


This and subsequent mentions of Presidential re- 
ports refer to reports the President has submítted to 
Congress that might be considered pursuant to the 
War Powers Resolution (Public Law 91-148, Novem- 
ber 7, 1973). For а discussion of the War Powers Res- 
olution and varíous types of reports required under 
it, see The War Powers Resolution: Fifteen Years of 
Experience, CRS Report 88-529 F; or The War Powers 
Resolution: Presidential Compliance, CRS Issue 
Brief IB81050, updated regularly. 
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ful attempt to rescue American hostages 
being held in Iran. 

1981—El Salvador. After a guerilla offensive 
against the government of El Salvador, addi- 
tional U.S. military advisers were sent to El 
Salvador, bringing the total to approxi- 
mately 55, assist in training government 
forces in counterinsurgency. The number of 
&dvisers remained at the level of approxi- 
mately 55 at the end of October 1989. 

1981— Libya. On August 19, 1981, U.S. planes 
based on the carrier Nimitz shot down two 
Libyan jets over the Gulf of Sidra after one 
of the Libyan jets had fired a heat-seeking 
missile. The United States periodically held 
freedom of navigation exercises in the Gulf 
of Sidra, claimed by Libya as territorial wa- 
ters but considered international waters by 
the United States. 

1982—Sinai. On March 19, 1982, President 
Reagan reported the deployment of military 
personnel and equipment to participate in 
the Multinational Force and Observers in the 
Sinai. Participation had been authorized by 
the Multinational Force and Observers Reso- 
lution, Public Law 97-132. 

1982—Lebanon. On August 21, 1982, Presi- 
dent Reagan reported the dispatch of 80 ma- 
rines to serve in the multinational force to 
assist in the withdrawal of members of the 
Palestine Liberation force from Beirut. The 
Marines left Sept. 20, 1982. 

1982—Lebanon. On September 29, 1982, 
President Reagan reported the deployment 
of 1200 marines to serve in a temporary mul- 
tinational force to facilitate the restoration 
of Lebanese government sovereignty. On 
Sept. 29, 1983, Congress passed the Multi- 
national Force in Lebanon Resolution (P.L. 
98-119) authorizing the continued participa- 
tion for eighteen months. 

1983—Egypt. After a Libyan plane bombed a 
city in Sudan on March 18, 1983, and Sudan 
and Egypt appealed for assistance, the Unit- 
ed States dispatched an AWACS electronic 
surveillance plane to Egypt. 

1983-89—Honduras. In July 1983 the United 
States undertook a series of exercises in 
Honduras that some believed might lead to 
conflict with Nicaragua. On March 25, 1986, 
unarmed U.S. military helicopters and crew- 
men ferried Honduran troops to the Nica- 
raguan border to repel Nicaraguan troops. 

1983—Chad. On August 8, 1983, President 
Reagan reported the deployment of two 
AWACS electronic surveillance planes and 
eight F-15 fighter planes and ground 
logistical support forces to assist Chad 
against Libyan and rebel forces. 

1983—Grenada. On October 25, 1983, Presi- 
dent Reagan reported a landing on Grenada 
by Marines and Army airborne troops to pro- 
tect lives and assist in the restoration of law 
and order and at the request of five members 
of the Organization of Eastern Caribbean 
States. 

1984—Persian Gulf. On June 5, 1984, Saudi 
Arabian jet fighter planes, aided by intel- 
ligence from a U.S. AWACS electronic sur- 
veillance aircraft and fueled by a U.S. КС-10 
tanker, shot down two Iranian fighter planes 
over an area of the Persian Gulf proclaimed 
as a protected zone for shipping. 

1985—Jtaly. On October 10, 1985, U.S. Navy 
pilots intercepted an Egyptian airliner and 
forced it to land in Sicily. The airliner was 
carrying the hijackers of the Italian cruise 
ship Achille Lauro who had killed an Amer- 
ican citizen during the hijacking. 

1986—Libya. On March 26, 1986, President 
Reagan reported to Congress that, on March 
24 and 25, U.S. forces, while engaged in free- 
dom of navigation exercises around the Gulf 
of Sidra, had been attacked by Libyan mis- 
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siles and the United States had responded 
with missiles. 

1986—Libya. On April 16, 1986, President 
Reagan reported that U.S. air and naval 
forces had conducted bombing strikes on ter- 
rorist facilities and military installations in 
Libya. 

1986—Bolivia. U.S. Army personnel and air- 
craft assisted Bolivia in anti-drug oper- 
ations. 

1987-88—Persian Gulf. After the Iran-Iraq 
War resulted in several military incidents in 
the Persian Gulf, the United States in- 
creased U.S. Navy forces operating in the 
Persian Gulf and adopted a policy of 
reflagging and escorting Kuwaiti oil tankers 
through the Gulf. President Reagan reported 
that U.S. ships had been fired upon or struck 
mines or taken other military action on Sep- 
tember 23, October 10, and October 20, 1987 
and April 19, July 4, and July 14, 1988. The 
United States gradually reduced its forces 
after а cease-fire between Iran and Iraq on 
August 20, 1988. 

1988—Panama. In mid-March and April 1988, 
during a period of instability in Panama and 
as pressure grew for Panamanian military 
leader General Noriega to resign, the United 
States sent 1,000 troops to Panama, to fur- 
ther safeguard the canal, U.S. lives, property 
and interests in the area.“ The forces supple- 
mented 10,000 U.S. military personnel al- 
ready in Panama. 

1989—Libya. On January 4, 1989, two U.S. 
Navy F-14 aircraft based on the U.S.S. John 
F. Kennedy shot down two Libyan jet fight- 
ers over the Mediterranean Sea about 70 
miles north of Libya. The U.S. pilots said the 
Libyan planes had demonstrated hostile in- 
tentions. 

1989—Panama. On May 11, 1989, in response 
to General Noriega's disregard of the results 
of the Panamanian election, President Bush 
ordered а brigade-sized force of approxi- 
mately 1,900 troops to augment the esti- 
mated 11,000 U.S. forces already in the area. 

1989—Andean Initiative іп War on Drugs. On 
September 15, 1989, President Bush ап- 
nounced that military and law enforcement 
assistance would be sent to help the Andean 
nations of Colombia, Bolivia, and Peru com- 
bat illicit drug producers and traffickers. By 
mid-September there were 50-100 U.S. mili- 
tary advisers in Colombia in connection with 
transport and training in the use of military 
equipment, plus seven Special Forces teams 
of 2-12 persons to train troops in the three 
countries. 

1989—Philippines. On December 1, 1989, 
President Bush ordered U.S. fighter planes 
from Clark Air Base in the Philippines to as- 
sist the Aquino government to repel a coup 
attempt. In addition, 100 marines were sent 
from the U.S. Navy base at Subic Bay to pro- 
tect the U.S. Embassy in Manila. 


Mr. BRADLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

USE OF FORCE IN THE PERSIAN GULF 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the 
most serious issue a Senator must ever 
decide involves war and peace. In the 
Persian Gulf crisis, we have three 
choices: Never use force to break Iraq's 
seizure and occupation of Kuwait; 
make war now; or continue economic 
sanctions now while keeping open the 
possibility of war later. Among these 
three choices, I choose the third 
course. 

Most people do not know how we got 
to where we are today. Put bluntly, for 
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20 years, the United States has ignored 
and excused Saddam Hussein's ruthless 
and tyrannical actions. We cannot es- 
cape the fact that beginning in 1975, 
the Ford administration stood silent 
while the regime Saddam helped to cre- 
ate made war on its own Kurdish citi- 
zens, just as it had done earlier against 
Iraqi Shias and Jews. We cannot escape 
the fact that the Carter administra- 
tion, preoccupied with Iran as the 
source of evil in the Middle East, did 
nothing when Saddam Hussein invaded 
that nation for territory and oil. And 
we cannot escape the fact that the con- 
duct of our policy toward Iraq by Presi- 
dents Reagan and Bush, from the end 
of the war with Iran to the moment of 
his invasion in August, encouraged 
Saddam to believe, incorrectly, that we 
could turn a similar blind eye to an 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. 

We never expected that he would 
take all of Kuwait," the former United 
States Ambassador has said, in ex- 
plaining why she told Saddam that we 
had no opinion on Arab-Arab disputes. 
Ten years ago, the Carter administra- 
tion officials never expected that Sad- 
dam would try to take all of Khuzistan, 
the oil-rich province of Iran populated 
by Arabs. In 1980, we were truly taken 
by surprise. In 1990, it was а serious 
diplomatic blunder. 

When Saddam went ahead and seized 
all of Kuwait in August, I supported 
the American response. No longer 
would we turn а blind eye to Saddam's 
evil acts of brutish opportunism. His 
aggression would be countered. Presi- 
dent Bush stated our goals clearly, and 
persuaded nearly every civilized nation 
to endorse those goals: We would act to 
deter any further advance by Iraqi 
troops toward Saudi Arabia, with suffi- 
cient military force to hold them back 
and attack them by air. We would iso- 
late Iraq from the international eco- 
nomic system, with sanctions to deny 
him markets for his export, oil, to 
freeze his foreign financial assets, and 
to deny his access to spare parts and 
supplies on which his military machine 
depends. Above all, we sent the mes- 
sage to Saddam Hussein that we would 
be patient and steadfast in our insist- 
ence that he must leave Kuwait if he 
ever wished to rejoin the community of 
nations. Saddam Hussein might try to 
gamble that America and the coalition 
would lose its patience, but we were во 
united in early fall, at home and 
abroad, that he would surely have been 
making а deadly mistake. 

А unified sense of national purpose, а, 
strong international coalition, есо- 
nomic sanctions unprecedented in their 
breadth and impact, enough military 
force to hold Saddam back, and firm, 
patient pressure—these were the tools 
that the administration developed to 
get the Iragis out of Kuwait. I believe 
they can work. I said so at the time. I 
stil believe that. But on November 7, 
President Bush, for reasons that are 
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yet unclear, added an option for all-out 
war that completely changed the com- 
plexion of our response to Saddam Hus- 
sein. 

The threat of invading Iraq and Ku- 
wait by deploying an extra 200,000 
troops necessary to carry it out, over- 
shadowed all of the other tools the 
President had arrayed against Iraq. 
The size of the deployment meant that 
we could not rotate troops to continue 
а consistent threat over the long term. 
The President's policy lost its flexibil- 
ity. The powerful tools of sanctions, 
multilateral action, and firm, patient 
pressure were abandoned before they 
were allowed to work. 

To be effective at all, the new 
brinksmanship policy required a will- 
ingness on the part of the American 
people to undertake a huge, major war 
if Saddam Hussein did not comply with 
our demands by an arbitrary date, Jan- 
uary 15. As Presidents Woodrow Wilson 
and Franklin Roosevelt knew when 
they waited before committing the 
United States to the terrible world 
wars of this century, most Americans 
must understand and generally agree 
with the reasons for war, because every 
American will be а part of fighting it. 
For Wilson, declaring war was a pain- 
ful, idealistic act to make the world 
safe for democracy." For FDR, declar- 
ing war meant defending America 
against forces endeavoring to enslave 
the whole world * * and moving to- 
ward this hemisphere." In the one case 
it was great principle, and in the other 
it was self-defense that motivated us. 
President Bush asks for war to punish 
aggression and to secure access to oil 
and jobs. 

Тһе question is: How do we get Iraq 
out of Kuwait? I prefer, for now, to 
strangle Saddam Hussein with eco- 
nomic sanctions which cost less in 
terms of American lives and dollars 
than would а massive military invasion 
that costs thousands of American lives, 
billions of additional taxpayer dollars, 
and endangers our long-term vital in- 
terests in the region. 

To use massive force now would be à 
serious error, for even victory has a 
high price. First, there could be a 
power vacuum and civil chaos in Iraq, 
because of the United States military 
action. We could be spilling American 
blood to make the region safe for Ira- 
nian and Syrian domination. Ambi- 
tious Baathist and Islamic powers in 
Syria and Iran would welcome the op- 
portunity to fill a vacuum in Iraq. 

In these circumstances, only the 
United States could keep Iraq out of 
Syrian and Iranian hands. We would 
have to fill the power vacuum our- 
selves, with а military presence in the 
region for the indefinite future, at a 
cost of untold billions to American tax- 
payers. But to do so would quickly 
make us the infidel occupier. We would 
invite continuous terrorist attacks 
such as those that drove us out of Bei- 
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rut. Even our present coalition part- 
ners want us out of the region as soon 
as possible. Simply put, we could not 
last long controlling and occupying a 
Muslim country. 

Second, a massive United States 
military victory in Iraq, killing tens of 
thousands of Arabs, would make the 
United States the main enemy of mil- 
lions of Arabs for generations. It 
wouldn’t be just Iraqis, Iranians, and 
Islamic zealots referring to our Nation 
as the Great Satan or seeing the Unit- 
ed States as a mortal threat. It would 
be many well-meaning people through- 
out the Arab and Islamic world. A re- 
gion with a traditional xenophobia 
against Crusaders, Ottoman Turks, 
British imperialists, and any other out- 
siders remembers those who came and 
killed indiscriminately. 

Most disturbing, we have to think 
about what the administration’s policy 
of disproportionate force would look 
like to Arabs in the aftermath of a war. 
The policy as I understand it is to go 
all out. Remember, “Мо more Viet- 
nams.” This means a force short of nu- 
clear war but highly disproportionate 
to defeat and punish the aggressor so 
that deterrence will work in the future 
with a mere threat of war. Casualties 
would soar. Other Arabs would say that 
we put little value on Arab lives pri- 
marily because they are not Western. 
Even the cowardly Persian Gulf gov- 
ernment official who cynically referred 
to our troops as ‘white slaves" fight- 
ing the Arabs’ war for them could eas- 
ily turn on us as White killers" re- 
sponsible for Arab deaths. 

Tightening the economic noose 
around Saddam Hussein, by contrast, 
would not create a power vacuum or 
enrage Arab masses against the United 
States. Sanctions are being applied by 
many other countries. The undeniable 
suffering they will cause would be the 
shared responsibility of the entire 
international community that imposed 
them, including all of Iraq’s Arab 
neighbors who are most directly re- 
sponsible for enforcing them. If we con- 
tinue to help enforce sanctions, and 
deter further aggression with firm and 
patient determination, we would mini- 
mize the risks of rejection, ostracism, 
and terrorist reprisals by important 
constituencies of the Arab world. And 
if sanctions eventually prove ineffec- 
tive, it would be clear even to the Arab 
partners in our coalition that only 
force remained as the option. By that 
time, the application of force could be 
less American, more multinational, 
clear to everyone as the last resort for 
ending the Iraqi occupation of another 
Arab country. 

Third, the negative reaction from 
even our Arab partners to such a pre- 
mature, massively destructive U.S. 
military action would likely impel our 
Government to make it up to the 
Arabs. A course likely to be chosen 
would be to bludgeon Israel into ac- 
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cepting a solution to the Palestinian 
question which would be far closer to 
the Arab negotiating position than to a 
fair arrangement that ensures Israel’s 
security. If you doubt that could hap- 
pen, just remember: the United States 
turned a blind eye to Syria’s final solu- 
tion to the Lebanese problem. We have 
begun to see hints of a shift in Ameri- 
ca’s attitude toward Israel—look at the 
American votes against Israel in the 
United Nations, justified as always be- 
cause We have to keep the coalition 
together." Pressure on Israel to make 
а bad agreement could easily intensify 
in the aftermath of а destruction of 
Iraq. 

Fourth, à war costing thousands of 
American lives and billions of taxpayer 
dollars could lead to isolationist pres- 
sures here at home. Тһе conflict would 
not be like the invasions of Grenada or 
Panama, or the bombing of Libya, that 
Americans watched on TV the day we 
watch Sylvester Stallone in the mov- 
ies, just one successful gunfight after 
another. Besides thousands of Amer- 
ican deaths, there will be continuing 
threats of terrorism that will alter the 
lives of all American travelers. Re- 
member the bombing of Pan Am flight 
103. Disruptions in oil supplies will in- 
crease prices for gasoline and home 
heating oil, and make this recession 
far, far worse than it already is. To 
conduct even а short, successful war 
wil double the $30 billion Desert 
Shield has already cost. Who will pay 
for this? Our allies will not. The Amer- 
ican taxpayer will be asked to shell out 
again, this time in amounts that might 
push a slowing economy into a massive 
collapse. Once again, Americans will 
see our involvements with other na- 
tions as leading to war and damaging 
our economic prosperity. The result 
could be that we retreat within our- 
selves, forsaking the growth and oppor- 
tunity created by a peaceful global 
order, and replacing them with self-de- 
structive isolationism. In my view, 
that would be a very tragic loss at a 
critical time, one that I do not believe 
the administration has even consid- 
ered. 

President Bush and Secretary Baker 
apparently have not addressed these 
four most probable outcomes from 
using massive military force. They 
have not thought apparently through 
how to deal with the potential power 
vacuum in Iraq, or how to cushion the 
negative Arab reaction to the use of 
massive force, or how to resist pressure 
from our Arab coalition partners to 
sell out Israel, or how to prevent an 
isolationist reaction to a bloody war 
whose purpose has been inadequately 
explained. Because they have not pre- 
pared for tomorrow’s reaction, they 
should not commence offensive action 
today. 

What they have told us, however, is 
that there is something far deeper than 
our national interest in the region that 
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compels us to take this impatient, bel- 
ligerent, risky stance. It is the new 
world order, with America offering а 
new paradigm for leadership. But if 
this first crisis in the post-cold-war 
world is to be resolved simply by а 
blind rush to the use of force, what is 
во new about the new world order? 

The lessons of the 1930's are not sim- 
ply that military aggression must be 
met with equal or superior force imme- 
diately. People conveniently forget 
that if Hitler's earliest aggression— 
against the Rhineland—or Japan's ear- 
liest aggression—against Manchuria— 
or Mussolini's earliest aggression— 
against Ethiopia—had been met with 
Strong deterrent measures, including 
precautionary international military 
preparations and strong economic re- 
prisals, the Allies might never have 
had to face the awful choice of war or 
appeasement. That's the lesson of the 
1930's, and it is directly applicable to 
the gulf. We should stay the course of 
military deterrence and increasingly 
stringent economic and psychological 
pressure, not lurch to war under the 11- 
lusion that it will be cheap, short, he- 
roic, or conclusive. 

To start with, I will say that I be- 
lieve January 15 is far too early for any 
use of force. The U.N. Security Council 
accepted that дау as the end of the 
moratorium after which force might be 
used at any time. The Bush adminis- 
tration, without апу authorization 
from the United Nations or from this 
Congress, declared it to be a deadline 
after which war appeared to be all but 
automatic. Such decisions should not 
be placed on autopilot. We should not 
gamble American lives on whether 
Saddam Hussein, an isolated megalo- 
maniac, will learn to rationally assess 
his interests within the next few days. 
Isuggest that this Congress should set 
а new date, one that gives us control 
over our actions, and that gives sanc- 
tions enough time to cut into Iraq's 
supply of spare parts and military 
equipment so that we will attack his 
forces when and where they are at 
their weakest rather than at their 
strongest points. October 1, 1991, for ex- 
ample, is to me an appropriate date to 
reopen the possibility of an unprovoked 
offensive action against Iraq. Indeed, it 
may well prove at that time to be the 
only way to get Saddam Hussein out of 
Kuwait. 

But even then, October 1 would not 
be an automatic deadline after which 
an American attack would follow im- 
mediately. Between now and October, 
Congress would have the obligation to 
consider all aspects of the Persian Gulf 
crisis. We would not be rushed into ei- 
ther accepting or rejecting any Presi- 
dential decision about the use of force. 

If October 1 comes, and Saddam has 
not yet left Kuwait, the President 
would then be able to come to us with 
& request for the immediate use of 
force if he believed that Iraq would not 
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leave Kuwait otherwise. Having had 
months to consider the matter seri- 
ously, Congress could promise the 
President an expedited 3-day procedure 
to consider the request after this pe- 
riod of debate. Remember, since Presi- 
dent Bush changed to an offensive 
strategy on November 2, the Congress 
deliberated this grave issue for only 2 
days. 

Between now and October 1, I believe 
the United States should return to a 
defensive, deterrent posture, reducing 
our troops at least to the level where 
they could be rotated to remain fresh 
and effective. The international coali- 
tion fully supports a defensive posture, 
and this would give us а chance to re- 
store the balance between the United 
States and coalition troops so that this 
would not be seen as overwhelmingly 
an American military action. We would 
continue to maintain а full com- 
plement of equipment in Saudi Arabia 
and а surge capacity so that we could 
restore an offensive force to the region 
within days if it became necessary, or 
if Congress authorized it. 

The advantages of this approach are 
many. It would restore to our con- 
frontation with Iraq the power of 
steadily mounting pressure. It would 
put the international coalition and 
comprehensive sanctions once again at 
the forefront of our arsenal. It would 
give the American people, in part 
through their representatives in Con- 
gress, а chance to weigh our Nation's 
interests and to enter war, if and when 
it is finally necessary, as a unified 
committed nation. But its greatest ad- 
vantage is simply that it is far more 
likely to lead to а peaceful outcome 
than the strategy being pursued right 
now. That is what makes it superior. 

Mr. President, if America truly hopes 
to lead the world in à new way, to 
enter а new world order with our 
strength intact, we will lead by the 
power of our example, not just by the 
firepower of our military. We can lead 
the world in a new way, but not if we 
are afraid of an honest debate about 
our vital interests. We can lead in а 
new way but not if we lack the pa- 
tience and determination to achieve 
long-term solutions to international 
conflicts. We can lead in a new say but 
not if we become so absorbed in person- 
alities that we forget about nations. 
We can lead in a new way but not if we 
veer from ally to ally, making pacts of 
convenience with Saddam Hussein 
against Iran one day, and with Iran 
against Saddam on the next. We can 
lead in а new way but not if we force 
our eyes away from human rights vio- 
lations in China, or the Soviet Union, 
because we have to keep them roped 
into our coalition, our Persian Gulf co- 
alition. 

Mr. President, I learned today, for 
example, how aggressively President 
Gorbachev is exploiting the world's 
preoccupation with the crisis in the 
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gulf to impose his demands on Lithua- 
nia and other republics seeking free- 
dom. It would be а sad irony if the 
price of Soviet support for freeing Ku- 
wait turns out to be American acquies- 
cence in Soviet aggression against 
other small, illegally annexed nations. 
The administration must realize that 
the aspirations to freedom of the So- 
viet people are no less important than 
the unity of our Persian Gulf coalition. 

Mr. President, the United States can 
lead а changing world if we hold fast to 
our vision of an open society, capable 
of honest debate about our interests, 
steadfast in our principles, patient in 
our will to meet any challenge, consist- 
ent and reliable in our alliances, imagi- 
native about peaceful solutions, and 
conscious of our limits but limitless in 
our hopes. Today's debate, and tomor- 
row's, and the next day's and the votes 
wil determine whether we endanger 
the chance to build this kind of new 
leadership through premature military 
action, or whether we go the extra mile 
and use the new tools of а truly new 
world order. 

Mr. ROTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Мг. 
KOHL). The Chair recognizes Senator 
ROTH. 

THE GULF CRISIS 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, crises such 
as the one that confronts us in the Per- 
sian Gulf demand the very best leader- 
ship and judgment our Government can 
provide. How simple it would be if 
Providence would take our hand, open 
our mind, and lead us footstep by foot- 
step into the future. Only under those 
circumstances would we have the con- 
fidence to know that our decisions 
were infallible, our actions correct, and 
our lives secure. 

But mortality requires the exercise 
of judgment—judgment that finds its 
source in our history, philosophy, and 
cultural ties; in our religious and patri- 
otic convictions; in our concepts of mo- 
rality and our need for security. When 
these basic values are examined in the 
context of the offensive threat Saddam 
Hussein has taken in the Middle East, 
it becomes clear why our President re- 
acted speedily and in the manner he 
did. 

What Hussein has done not only of- 
fends our sense of morality, but threat- 
ens our sense of security. It is not 
enough that he violently and illegally 
annexed Kuwait, that he held innocent 
men, women, and children hostage, and 
that he has denied his own citizens 
basic rights and needs to build the 
third largest war machine in the world. 
It is not enough that this dictator is 
little more than a despotic madman 
who has demonstrated his ruthless be- 
havior by using chemical weapons on 
his own people and killing members of 
his own family. These are moral issues 
that offend us greatly. But our concern 
to put down this deadly hydra goes 
even further. 
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His intentions are clear—intentions 
that pose a direct threat not only to 
the security of our country, but to the 
world at large. Rather than using the 
oil rich resources of his country to 
build its economy and care for its peo- 
ple, he invaded Kuwait to exercise 
greater control over OPEC and to in- 
timidate those countries to whom Iraq 
owes debt as а result of its war with 
Iran. Likewise, he has used his re- 
sources to develop chemical, biological, 
and soon, nuclear weapons—all toward 
the end of extending his dominion over 
his own country and as many neighbor- 
ing nations as possible. 

His objective is to become the domi- 
nant power among the countries in the 
Middle East, and to use his power 
against the democracies of the West. In 
fact, he has already become the major 
force in the Persian Gulf. 

He calls himself the sword of the 
Arabs; even that is an illusion. His 
sword will be used to extend only his 
own interests. His failure to speak for 
the Arab world is demonstrated by the 
fact that the majority of Arab nations 
are aligned against him. Never in re- 
cent history have so many nations, 
with so many diverse cultures and so 
many distinct interests, been united 
toward a common objective—that of 
eliminating the threat Hussein poses. 

There are credible arguments being 
made that members of this coalition 
should be doing more—assuming more 
responsibility, committing more 
troops, and sharing more of the costs 
associated with Operation Desert 
Shield. But the fact remains, such a 
united coalition is truly historic—a co- 
alition that reflects that world-wide 
concern about Saddam Hussein, his bel- 
ligerent character and frightening ob- 
jectives. 

This alignment is the result of sev- 
eral important factors—factors that we 
must consider as we debate the resolu- 
tions before us. 

Perhaps the first and foremost factor 
concerns Iraq’s growth in both quan- 
tity and quality of military power. It 
continues at a threatening pace, de- 
spite the fact that Hussein’s war with 
Iran is long ended. Let no one be 
caught sleeping. To close an eye now 
would allow him the deadly latitude to 
consolidate his power and amass a nu- 
clear arsenal. He is willing to bend any 
law and make almost any sacrifice to- 
ward these ends. He is as unpredictable 
as a desert storm and as deceptive as a 
mirage. 

One can only imagine what devastat- 
ing consequence would follow should 
his dominance be allowed in the oil- 
rich Middle East—and this is the sec- 
ond reason he must be stopped. When I 
speak of the danger that would result 
from his control in this region, I am 
not talking about consequences to 
major oil companies. Quite simply, I 
am talking about jobs. 
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I am talking about the raw material 
of human endeavor. Oil runs the econo- 
mies of the world. It fuels our fac- 
tories, heats our homes, carries our 
products from manufacturer to mar- 
ket. It is as basic to the economy as 
water is to life, and the free trade in 
international energy supplies is criti- 
cal for not only the industrial democ- 
racies but the fragile Third World na- 
tions that depend on this precious re- 
source even more than we do. Any at- 
tempt to disrupt those supplies will 
send a devastating quake through 
these economies—lengthening unem- 
ployment lines and boosting inflation 
in the industrial democracies and 
crushing the economies of developing 
countries where day-to-day existence 
depends on imported energy sources. 

A third reason this man must be 
stopped concerns the progress and posi- 
tion of the United Nations. We have en- 
tered an era where the United Nations 
is playing an increasingly important 
role. For the first time in its history, 
there is a unified effort to work 
through the Security Council in an ef- 
fort to ensure world peace. For Con- 
gress to turn its back on the progress 
demonstrated by the recent Security 
Council resolutions would thwart the 
progress and reduce the United Na- 
tion’s capacity to influence destabiliz- 
ing crises. 

If we are to establish a multilateral 
security system as the basis of the pro- 
jected new world order, we must both 
maintain and encourage United Na- 
tions, European, and Japanese involve- 
ment. NATO, if it is to be relevant in 
the world of tomorrow, must play a 
more significant role where its vital in- 
terests are at stake, as they are now in 
the Persian Gulf. 

Hussein has demonstrated that with 
the cold war fading, the real threat to 
freedom-loving nations is the prolifera- 
tion of arms in the hands of despotic 
dictators. Intercontinental missiles, 
chemical, biological, and nuclear arms 
turn unstable Third World nations into 
first-rate military powers. And I can- 
not underscore the danger. The indus- 
trial nations of the world, the United 
Nations, and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization must speak with one un- 
mistakable voice when it comes to this 
issue: We will not stand to be 
blackmailed by self-serving despots. 

These same groups and organizations 
must work together to stop this pro- 
liferation, and as a world bound by dia- 
log and diplomacy we must dem- 
onstrate that come what may we will 
not be held Hostage. 

Mr. President, Saddam Hussein must 
be stopped. War is always a horrible al- 
ternative, and it is my sincere hope 
and prayer that it can be avoided. How- 
ever, should it become necessary, I 
stand firmly behind our President. We 
either deal with Hussein now, or we 
will most assuredly face him later. 
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At the moment, we have friends in 
the region, support from all corners of 
the globe, and he has yet to get his 
hands on nuclear arms. On a moral 
plane, if we resolve this threat success- 
fully and decisively, it will dem- 
onstrate to would-be “Saddam Hus- 
seins" that in the court of world opin- 
ion force and aggression are no sub- 
stitutes for cooperation and diplomacy. 

Should war become necessary, it is 
critical that our service men and 
women have bipartisan support here at 
home. As Adm. William Crowe has 
pointed out: 


The public discussions have been useful, 
but it is time to let the governmental proc- 
ess work. The administration and Congress 
must resolve their differences before Janu- 
ary 15. Congress’ failure to be counted on 
this vital issue * * * weakens its claims on 
equal responsibility in determining matters 
of national importance. * * * If the decision 
is for war, Americans should unite behind 
the President. 


A call to support our President was 
also expressed this morning in the Wil- 
mington News Journal. Quite simply, 
the Journal wrote: 


We believe Congress should support a nec- 
essary force" resolution, much like the one 
approved by the United Nations. * * * At this 
point, we believe the credible threat of force 
against Iraq is an essential ingredient in the 
complex mix of diplomacy, negotiations, 
international and direct White House initia- 
tives to Baghdad. We hope it is not necessary 
to use force. But we do not believe Congress 
should, at this late date, be trying to pull 
the rug out from under the President or the 
military forces in Saudi Arabia. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Wil- 
mington News Journal be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL DEBATE SHOULD Focus 
REALITIES OF U.S. GULF POSITION 


As Congress begins debate on a resolution 
authorizing the President to use force in the 
Middle East, its first consideration should be 
to strengthen the position of the United 
States and its allies as they stand on the 
brink of war in that region. 

This is neither a call for jingoism nor an 
appeal for craven behavior. It is a call for 
courage to face the realities of this moment 
in history. 

Congress's job, as we see it, is to carefully 
examine President Bush's actions up to this 
point, consider their geopolitical ramifica- 
tions and decide if he is serving the nation 
well. 

We believe Congress should support a “пес- 
essary force" resolution, much like the one 
approved by the United Nations, unless Con- 
gress is able to objectively pinpoint serious 
failures in the line of duty by the President. 

We are opposed to war. Who with a shred of 
sanity is not? When there is a chance, con- 
flict should be resolved non-violently. But 
we are also aware that not all conflicts are 
resolvable without the threat of force, and 
that the threat of force is not an effective 
companion to diplomacy unless it is made 
credible by the demonstrated willingness to 
carry through. 
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It 18 obvious, regrettably, that the United 
States is now in а no-back-out position. Hav- 
ing recognized that it would be intolerable to 
allow President Saddam Hussein to grab, by 
military force, the power to slowly strangle 
the industrial nations of the world by manip- 
ulating petroleum supplies, and having mo- 
bilized against his naked agression to 
&chieve this, there is no sound basis for the 
United States to stand down at this time. 

Persuasive arguments can be made to 
stand fast defensively, but only if there is ап 
awareness of what а long term defensive pos- 
ture will cost in manpower, money and na- 
tional morale, given the probability that & 
prolonged siege is likely to leave the United 
States standing even more alone in the 
desert than it is now. 

At this point, we believe the credible 
threat of force against Iraq is an essential 
ingredient in the complex mix of diplomacy, 
negotiations, international and direct White 
House peace initiatives to Baghdad. We hope 
it is not necessary to use force. But we do 
not believe Congress should, at this late 
date, be trying to pull the rug out from 
under the President or the military forces in 
Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Washington. 

THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 

Mr. ADAMS. Congress had a policy in 
position in August, September, and Oc- 
tober. We voted for what the President 
wanted. We funded what the President 
had asked for and the policy was in 
place and working. 

After Congress left the city, the 
President changed the policy to one 
that has gradually boxed us into a posi- 
tion of voting for economic sanctions 
or war. This was not done by the Con- 
gress. The Congress was not late. 

On November 29, after this had hap- 
pened, this Member stood in the gal- 
lery of this building and said that is 
what happened. On January 3, Senator 
HARKIN and I said this debate must 
start to protect the constitutional 
powers of the U.S. Constitution and of 
this body, the U.S. Senate. 

We were asked by the administration 
to delay this debate until after he sent 
his Secretary of State to Europe to 
meet with the so-called Foreign Min- 
ister of Iraq. We did so. 

I, therefore, trust that those who are 
now opposing our position, which is 
that we should vote whether we go to 
war or not, will not block the majority 
leader and the others from obtaining a 
unanimous-consent request and the 
necessary time to debate and vote on 
this matter before the bombs and the 
shells drop in the Persian Gulf. 

That was what we said weeks ago, 
not days ago, and if there is a blockage 
by filibuster or by refusal to go along, 
then this Senator for one—and I am 
sure I will be joined by others—will 
stand on this floor and repeat again 
what I have just stated: that any delay 
in the vote on this matter was caused 
by the administration for its own pur- 
poses so it could declare a unilateral 
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war. I do not think the President wants 
that; I do not think the people want 
that. 

We have tried very hard to be trust- 
ing. We expect trust back. Therefore, I 
hope and I trust that we will vote on 
this matter on Saturday or, if it has to 
be, on Sunday or Monday. This Senator 
will be here to vote on any of those 
days or any hour before January 15. 

I say before January 15 because that 
was the reason—many did not under- 
stand why—we raised the point on a 
traditional day for swearing in Mem- 
bers and doing housekeeping matters. 
We were concerned there might be an 
attempt to block a vote on whether 
this Nation goes to war, which is the 
constitutional responsibility of the 
U.S. Senate and the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, not the President of the 
United States. 

That point has been clearly made by 
a number of other speakers. I will not 
repeat all those citations now. But, we 
wanted to make certain that that point 
was made. This President carries grave 
risk if he is advising his party and his 
people to block votes in the Senate so 
that we cannot vote on it. 

We do not know whether or not we 
have the votes to win. That is some- 
thing that will be determined by the 
conscience of each Senator. But we do 
know that each Senator must exercise 
that conscience because, if we do not, 
we will divide this country. The proc- 
esses set up by our Founding Fathers 
to prevent us from hurrying into war 
and to debate war and were placed in 
the legislative branch will have been 
violated. That will be a tragedy for this 
Nation which will compound the trag- 
edy that is about to occur in the Per- 
sian Gulf should we engage in a war in 
that region. 

I have spoken before on this subject 
in early January. I will not repeat all 
the remarks I made then, but I will re- 
peat some because at that point people 
did not know whether the debate was 
serious. But the debate now is, will 
there be war or will there be use of eco- 
nomic sanctions against Saddam Hus- 
sein. It is going to be a very clear vote 
between two sides. Prayerfully, there 
are diplomatic operations taking place, 
but they are not coming from this 
country, so we cannot rely upon them. 

Our diplomacy consisted of sending 
the Secretary of State to meet with 
the Foreign Minister; not to negotiate, 
not to conduct diplomacy, but to de- 
liver a message. I do not consider that 
negotiation, but that is the way this 
executive wanted to conduct his busi- 
ness. He was elected President and that 
is the way he conducted it. But he put 
us in the position of giving up on diplo- 
macy and having to vote for economic 
sanctions or for war. 

This Senator will not vote for war. I 
do not believe that is the solution. 
When we talked about a new world 
order we were just simply stating a 
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fact. One superpower is in a chaotic 
condition. That leaves the other super- 
power, the United States, in a position 
where it can support actions of the 
United Nations. We are supporting the 
actions of the United Nations in their 
economic blockade of Iraq. It will 
work. No, it will not work overnight. 
But it will work. 

The economic sanctions keep the co- 
alition together. The Arab States have 
never said they would invade another 
Arab nation, but they have said that 
they will protect a brother Arab na- 
tion. The coalition has agreed to stay 
with the United States in order to pre- 
vent further aggression. But I have not 
heard of an agreement to conduct a 
war of major proportions with the lives 
of Arab soldiers on the line. 

І am not trying to say how or when 
a war should be conducted. Once this 
body has voted yes or no, the Presi- 
dent, under our Constitution, is the 
Commander in Chief. We do not ques- 
tion that. But Congress has the power 
to declare war. I do not understand 
why the other side questions this fact. 
The Founding Fathers clearly gave the 
legislative branch the authority to say 
whether or not the President shall ex- 
ercise his constitutional role. 

And that is not just coming from 
legal scholars. It is the common sense 
of the American people. They under- 
stand that Congress has been given the 
authority to declare war. They know 
that we did not want a king. We do not 
have one now, and we do not intend to 
have one. That is why the power is di- 
vided. It was logical to divide the 
power, not just scholarly. 

Our Founding Fathers would have 
been appalled at the suggestion of giv- 
ing to those who would conduct a war 
the power to declare or make war. 
They wanted that power to go to the 
legislative body and they wanted the 
legislative body to stand up and vote 
on it. Yes, risk your seat for it. I will 
risk mine, and I know every other Sen- 
ator is willing to do the same. That is 
what the American people expect from 
us. 

If we are wrong and the American 
people want to go to war, then in the 
election of 1992 I assume those people 
who feel my vote was wrong, will vote 
against me. But that is what public 
service is all about. 

I hope that all Senators are cooperat- 
ing in getting us to a vote by Saturday. 
The worst thing that can happen to 
this constitutional body is to stand on 
the sidelines; to not have taken a posi- 
tion at all. 

I have seen that happen before. Seven 
times we tried to get the War Powers 
Act to function. The War Powers Act, 
for those who are familiar with it, was 
passed to help stop the Vietnam war. It 
was passed over President Nixon’s vote. 
The War Powers Act provides for a pro- 
cedure whereby the President has 60 
days to remove troops if he has put 
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them in hostilities, unless he gets the 
approval of Congress. It was a lesser 
degree of the war power, which exists 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Seven times we tried to bring the 
War Powers Act up because the Presi- 
dent would not send a letter. We were 
blocked by the procedures of this body, 
and seven times it was filibustered and 
we could not proceed, even after we had 
suffered 38 deaths from an Iraqi Exocet 
missile striking one of our ships. 

That is why we have avoided using 
that process. We do not want to argue 
&bout process. This is war or peace. 
And war or peace is something that 
was involved when the President made 
the decision to increase the number of 
troops. 

We tried to invoke the War Powers 
Act when the United States was 
reflagging Kuwaiti tankers in support 
of Iraq. 

Тһе Senate is often called the world's 
greatest deliberative body. I want us to 
have time to debate this resolution— 
for Senators to say what they wish to 
say. But I want to be certain we take 
action on the crisis in the Persian Gulf. 

We did not set а clock for January 15. 
The timetable was set by the President 
of the United States. Congress has had 
to try to schedule to meet that. If this 
debate and subsequent vote go beyond 
the time when troops are in acton, 
bombs subsequent fall, shells are fired 
and the blood is spilled, the whole de- 
bate changes. The President has heard 
it mentioned already by some of the 
speakers: Support our boys and girls 
over there. 

That is not the argument. The argu- 
ment is whether or not their lives 
should be put at risk, in the first place. 
The debate must not take place in the 
context of whether or not we support 
our troops. We do. We will support our 
troops to the end, and in every way 
possible. The debate today is whether 
or not our troops should be committed 
to battle. 

That is what it comes to. People be- 
come allies and enemies when war 
starts. 

President Bush may have lost pa- 
tience with Saddam Hussein, but the 
Founding Fathers did not lose patience 
with the idea that going to war was 
something that should not be entered 
lightly. War commits the resources of 
the Nation, the best of the young peo- 
ple, and our whole position with regard 
to all other nations when we commit 
that act. The system was not set up to 
hurry into war. It was set up to ensure 
war is the right push. 

Regrettably, over the past four dec- 
ades, the Congress has not exercised 
this power. That is my other concern 
and why this vote is so essential. In а 
moment I will discuss the substance of 
what is the difference between a war 
and a nonwar in the Middle East from 
my perspective in the time I have spent 
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there. And this is time covering 20 
years, not a recent trip. 

In 1950, President Truman took us 
into war in Korea. In 1965, President 
Johnson led us, step by step, into the 
Vietnam War. I, as a young Congress- 
man, heard that called an incident, a 
police action, a protection of our 
troops. The Gulf of Tonkin resolution 
was passed so we would be able to pro- 
tect our ships after it was thought that 
the Turner Joy had been fired upon. 

I was in Congress when the first Ma- 
rine division was sent in across the 
DMZ, and the generals said—who were 
old hands, infantry generals—do not 
fight a land war in Asia. But the ad- 
ministration people—and I mention 
this because I have had to fight Demo- 
cratic as well as Republican Presidents 
on this issue—said: Give us a Marine 
division, and in 30 days we will have 
sealed off the country. Does that sound 
familiar? 

I asked the question, as the first part 
of the substantive debate. I think we 
can win. Suppose we win in Kuwait. Do 
we cross the Iraqi border? Are we going 
to invade Iraq? Or is it going to become 
a DMZ? And if we do invade, are we 
going to occupy Baghdad? And if so, 
with how many troops, for how long? 
And will this stabilize the gulf? Will 
this protect Israel? Will this protect 
our interests in the oil fields? Will our 
Arab allies feel that we are doing the 
right thing? Will our troops be faced 
with decisions of: What do we do when 
terrorists or guerrillas kill our troops 
in the streets? 

Are we going to stop at the border? 
Or are we going to just destroy an 
army? War is not something that is 
easily controlled. 

Ав one Senator—I do not know about 
others; it is up to them and their con- 
sciences—I would never predict how 
long a war will last. I know I was 
mighty grateful in World War П that it 
was over before they shipped me out. I 
was ready to stand on the edge of the 
ship. I think it was a miracle that it 
stopped when it did. But nobody 
planned that. I think people who say it 
will simply happen and be over do not 
remember. They just do not remember. 

The President of the United States is 
a skilled public official. He has served 
in many posts. I served with him in the 
Congress of the United States many 
years ago. I think tactically the ad- 
ministration was brilliant in setting up 
the original policy. That is why I sup- 
ported it: To gather together a coali- 
tion, to get the United Nations to move 
to obtain the results that we had al- 
ready obtained in the use of economic 
sanctions, which was release of the 
hostages, the stopping of the invasion 
of Saudi Arabia, and protecting our oil 
supplies. 

On that matter, Saudi Arabia, the 
Emirates, Qatar, Bahrain can pump 
enough additional oil to cover any 
losses that are there. They can do that, 
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and so can the North Sea and Indonesia 
and Venezuela. So let us not spend 
blood for oil. We have accomplished 
our goals in the gulf. 

How best do we accomplish the de- 
struction of Saddam Hussein’s power? 
By squeezing him so he cannot use any 
of his industrial might and so his army 
rots and rusts. I do not know the Iraqi 
battle plan. I do not know whether the 
Iraqi army stays intact. I do not know 
what Syria will do. I think that a mis- 
take is being made with Assad in 
Syria, as we made with Saddam Hus- 
sein in Iraq, of simply joining forces 
with any ally for any purpose to ac- 
complish a particular short-sighted 
end. 

Tactically, this President had cre- 
ated something of which he could be 
very proud. Why on November 8 he 
changed course and sent the additional 
troops in and put us on a course to war, 
I до not know. We could have sustained 
the troops we had there. Sure, we 
might have needed more equipment. 

Our commanders were beginning to 
work on rotation policies for those 
troops. If we had sent in 200,000, let 
200,000 go home. We were not telling re- 
servists they had to stay 2 more years, 
and we were using our power in a meth- 
od that we understood. We could have 
sustained ourselves there and main- 
tained economic sanctions. We would 
not have to think about war or how 
fast we must act because our troops are 
out there. Can we sustain them? We 
sustained troops in Germany for 40 
years plus. We have them in Japan, we 
have them in Korea. We are capable of 
doing that. 

That is the alternative that we have 
on this side, our majority leader, has 
proposed using economic sanctions to 
achieve our goals. When people ask 
what I would do with the troops, I an- 
swer that I would rotate half of them 
home, and keep shipping those tanks 
out of Europe. We accomplished two 

8, and we tried to save our- 
selves a little bit of money along the 
line. 

Speaking of money, as one of the 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I just want to know who is 
going to pay the bill. I have some fig- 
ures here which I will give. Others may 
challenge them. But I want to state a 
basic proposition before I go into any 
numbers. 

We are going to be asked to pay for 
this war. I assume those who vote for 
such a resolution of going to war and 
our being out there would certainly put 
an amendment or a proposition in their 
resolution that says that the countries 
not utilizing troops, such as Germany 
and Japan, shall pay half the bill, or 
the coalition partners shall pay half 
the bill. I would think they should pay 
it all. At least they should put in half. 
If they do not, I would be very willing 
to help them with that because I think 
the American people resent the fact 
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that Germany and Japan properly вау 
our constitutions do not allow us to 
put troops in the field. But who will 
benefit most? Germany and Japan re- 
ceive more oil from this area than we 
do. They are our chief competitors in 
the world. We are fighting this war to 
let them, help them, come over and 
clean our clock and not even charging 
them 50 cents on the dollar to do it. 
That I do not understand. 

But I do not want to be put in the po- 
sition in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, after the shots and shells are going 
on, of saying we are only going to ap- 
propriate half the money because the 
other half should be paid by our allies 
when they have not paid it. The figures 
I have used and I have heard—if some- 
body says they are different; fine; give 
them to me—is that the Saudis will 
make $60 billion on the extra oil they 
will pump over the next year. I think 
$60 billion would cover our costs. I do 
not know, but I think it would. They 
have not given us that and they have 
not promised us that. I heard no one 
speak of that. The Japanese and the 
Germans will receive great benefits, so 
I hope we take that into account, ev- 
erybody who is going to vote for war. 

Iam not going to vote for war. I am 
going to vote to stay with the policy 
that we have now, which is economic 
sanctions. I am going to try to reduce 
those costs by beginning to rotate 
troops and return some sanity into 
what is going on. We are living in a 
world that reminds me of the time 
prior to World War I and into World 
War II. That is not where we are now. 

If we want to talk about dangers in 
the world and World War II-type op- 
tions, the President should be spending 
more of his energy on what is happen- 
ing in the Soviet Union. Is the Soviet 
Union going to go back to a dictator- 
ship, to a very conservative group of 
leaders? Is it going to break up into a 
number of factions? 

We do not have to speculate about 
nuclear weapons. I do not think Sad- 
dam Hussein has a nuclear weapon, but 
regardless of that I know the Soviets 
do, and a lot of them, scattered all over 
this country. Things are happening 
there while we are looking out the 
other window. I think it is time that 
we pay attention and that we look at 
that. 

But there is something far deeper 
here. We are looking at the potential of 
starting a war against the Arab na- 
tions. I say Arab nations because I see 
no assurance, depending on where this 
war goes, that it can be controlled and 
that the Egyptians, the Syrians, the 
Iranians, although they are not truly 
Arabs, the other Arab people will all 
say, “Ме will stay with you on an of- 
fensive attack on Iraq." And if they do 
not, then we destabilize that whole 
area and we destabilize the Muslim re- 
publics all across the southern Soviet 
Union. We are taking terrible risks in 
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the whole geopolitical area there for 
very limited reasons. 

We are going to beat Saddam Hus- 
sein. There is no question about that. 
But we should do it in a way that en- 
ables us to leave the region at least as 
stable as when we entered it. It is not 
that stable now, but I know no one in 
the world who says that a war will sta- 
bilize that region more than peace will. 

So I hope that as we go through this 
debate and as we get to the end of it, 
that we have discussed all the options. 
I will not vote for going to war. I will 
vote for continuing economic sanc- 
tions. The book is still out on whether 
we should create a truly international 
U.N. force. This is not a U.N. force we 
have created, but one could be created 
under articles 42, 43, 45, and 46 under 
the Military Staff Commission, a 
peacekeeping force or an occupation 
force. That is what was envisioned as 
so eloquently was stated by Senator 
MOYNIHAN in San Francisco when the 
U.N. Charter was drafted. Each country 
contributes according to its laws, 
money, and troops to a peacekeeping 
force under the Military Staff Commis- 
sion and under a U.N. commander that 
maintains peace in the area. 

I do not think that can apply here 
now. I think we have gone beyond that. 
I think now our vote is very stark: War 
or economic sanctions, or, as I said 
prayerfully, some diplomacy some- 
place. But there is a chance for a new 
world order, if we do not blow it apart 
with old world tactics. 

We are on a disastrous course, and if 
the President is not prepared to change 
direction, the Congress has to inter- 
vene. I pray in these next few days we 
will vote down resolutions to go to 
war; that we will maintain a policy of 
economic sanctions; that we will begin 
to put our troops on a footing where 
they can survive and survive well; that 
we use diplomacy with all the nations 
in that area and create a stable Middle 
East for the blessings and the peace 
and the hope of every nation from Is- 
rael, Egypt, to Saudi Arabia and, yes, 
to the people of Iraq, who also suffer 
under Saddam Hussein. So let us hope 
that we make the right decision, but 
above all let us vote on it and do it 
soon. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
not going to debate at this time the 
merits of the resolution under consid- 
eration or the constitutional issue of 
Presidental power. I rise today to ask 
the Senate to take the one step that 
will more quickly than anything else 
bring about a peaceful resolution to 
this crisis in the Middle East. 

That step is for the Congress to make 
its voice heard in support of the Presi- 
dent, the United Nations, and our men 
and women deployed in the gulf. The 
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most potent action we can take to 
cause Saddam Hussein to withdraw 
from Kuwait is to demonstrate to him 
that he not only faces a powerful mili- 
tary coalition, but also a nation in sol- 
idarity with its President. In my judg- 
ment this solidarity is essential and 
will get us the results we seek without 
going to war. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt that 
every Member of this body agrees we 
cannot allow Iraq to continue its occu- 
pation and plunder of Kuwait. There is, 
however, a difference of opinion on how 
to achieve that goal and how quickly it 
must be done. 

Although sanctions are having some 
impact on Iraq, they have not had the 
effect we sought and may not for some 
time. Waiting for sanctions to bring 
about the withdrawal of Iraqi forces is 
also having an impact on our forces de- 
ployed in the desert of Saudi Arabia 
and on our ships at sea. Some of these 
forces have been living under arduous 
desert conditions and the possibility of 
combat for over 5 months. 

How much longer can we expect them 
to maintain their combat readiness? 
How much longer can we expect our 
soldiers’ families to carry on under the 
tremendous burdens they are carrying? 
They are not only dealing with the un- 
certainty of not knowing how much 
longer their loved ones will be gone 
from home, but also with anguish that 
war could break out at any moment. 

Mr. President, the Congress must act 
and let its voice be heard. The time to 
end the debate is now. I implore this 
body to demonstrate to the world—and 
especially Saddam Hussein—that we 
are behind our President and the 
United Nations. 

A vote in support of the President is 
a vote for peace. I urge my colleagues 
to stop the debate and show our soli- 
darity with the President and resolve 
to get Saddam Hussein out of Kuwait. 
Solidarity, we need it now. Not divi- 
sion, but solidarity. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

TIME FOR CONGRESS TO HELP THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. ЗАТСН. Mr. President, I have 
been watching this debate with a great 
deal of interest today. Frankly, I am 
very concerned about some of the com- 
ments that have been made. I think 
President Bush has gone the extra mile 
in trying to avoid the use of force. I do 
not think there is any question about 
that. I think it is time for Congress to 
help rather than hinder the President. 
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I think it is time for the Congress to 
join with the President and get behind 
him and our young men and women 
over there sitting in the sand, and show 
that we are willing to back the use of 
force. 

I never thought I would see the day 
when а timid organization like the 
United Nations would come out and 
agree and authorize the use of force by 
January 15, and our own Members of 
Congress are unwilling to back that 
resolution—some of them. Unless Sad- 
dam Hussein believes that the threat of 
war is real, he will not budge. I think 
we have learned that. The only way to 
avoid war, in my opinion, in this par- 
ticular situation, is to be prepared to 
go to war and to show our resolve is for 
real 


If Hussein will not even accept a let- 
ter from President Bush, he certainly 
is not going to accept congressional 
pleas that Iraq pull out from Kuwait. 
Our actions should be decisive. If we 
back the President overwhelmingly, we 
will maximize the pressure on Iraq. We 
will enhance the chances that we can 
avoid war. If the vote is close, Saddam 
Hussein can conclude that he can di- 
vide our country if he will only hold 
out. If we fail to back the President, 
war will become inevitable. 

What are our U.S. interests over 
there? If I had to criticize the way the 
administration has handled this, it is 
that I do not think they have made it 
quite as clear as they should as to what 
our vital interests are. 

No. 1, we have a vital interest in 
stopping and reversing Iraqi aggres- 
sion. Saddam Hussein is a man who has 
invaded two of his neighbors, and he 
will strike again unless his invasion of 
Kuwait is decisively reversed. If we fail 
to do so, then we will set the precedent 
that aggression can succeed, that ag- 
gression can pay, that aggressors need 
not fear even when the United States 
votes to take positive action against 
them. We will then look forward to fu- 
ture aggression by Hussein and others 
like him around the world. 

No. 2, we have a moral interest in lib- 
erating the Kuwaiti nation and stop- 
ping the brutal violations of human 
rights committed by Iraq’s occupying 
forces. 

Saddam Hussein’s conquest and pil- 
laging of Kuwait has thrust at the 
heart of our ideals. His forces have 
taken everything not nailed down as 
well as most things that were. Even 
ailing infants have been left to die as 
their incubators were carted away by 
Saddam Hussein and his people. 

As we wait, the Kuwaiti people are 
being wiped out as a nation. Let us re- 
member that it was the Kuwaiti people 
who risked there own lives for months 
for sheltering those Americans trapped 
in Kuwait who were hunted by the 
Iraqi security forces. 

No. 3, we have a security interest in 
thwarting Hussein’s threat to launch a 
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major international terror campaign. 
He has assembled the world’s most vi- 
cious terrorists, including those behind 
the Pan Am 103 bombing, the Rome air- 
port massacre, the Achille Lauro hi- 
jacking. Abu Nidal is there now. There 
is good evidence that Abu Abbas is 
there. You name it, they have their 
network moving out of Baghdad all 
over the place. If we let them get away 
with it, and we show that we are too 
weak to back the President and our 
own young men and women over there, 
we are going to see an onthrust of ter- 
rorism all over the world. The only 
way to stop that is to show that we are 
willing to use force. 

If Hussein succeeds in facing down 
the United States, he will feel free to 
start hitting U.S. targets with his ter- 
rorism. A sign of weakness in the gulf 
will be seen as a green light for terror- 
ists, and we stopped Qadhafi’s terror- 
ism by taking decisive action against 
him. Unless we deliver a similar mes- 
sage to Hussein, the only thing they 
understand, it will only be a matter of 
time before the terrorism and killings 
begin. 

No. 4, we have the vital security in- 
terest in stopping Hussein’s develop- 
ment of weapons of mass destruction. 
His chemical, biological, and nuclear 
programs have been well documented 
in the press. He has already used chem- 
ical weapons. He almost certainly has 
the means to deliver biological weap- 
ons. He could develop a crude nuclear 
device within a year. 

I was оп Good Morning, America“ 
this morning with my esteemed col- 
league from Iowa, Senator HARKIN. He 
said they have so little material that 
they really could only do a crude atom 
bomb. That is what they basically said 
about Nagasaki and Hiroshima. Those 
were crude atom bombs compared to 
what we have today. But they killed a 
lot of people. His crude nuclear weapon 
will kill a lot of people too if we let 
him get away with it. 

I have to say a crude device no less 
than a sophisticated one could exact a 
staggering toll in human life. His 
acquistion of deliverable nuclear weap- 
ons according to our best intelligence 
will come within the decade, though 
potentially even sooner if our informa- 
tion turns out wrong. I can tell you, as 
a member of the Intelligence Commit- 
tee, as a senior Republican on that 
committee, I can tell you that a short 
while ago we estimated that his ability 
to develop a nuclear weapon was a lot 
longer than it currently is today. 

Most ominous, while he already has 
missile delivery systems that imperil 
the region, he is working on interconti- 
nental missiles that will even threaten 
the United States. If he gets away with 
his aggression against Kuwait, there 
will be nothing to deter him from using 
the threat of these weapons of mass de- 
struction to dominate the entire Mid- 
dle East. I do not think anybody denies 
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that. I do not think anybody doubts 
that for a minute. 

Why are we standing here talking 
about sanctions that have not worked 
thus far, will not work over the short 
term, may work over a 2- or 3-year 
term but by then this battle is going to 
be over? 

Guess who is going to have to face 
him at that time? It is going to be 
every moderate Arab nation which will 
be intimidated, and I might add a little 
democracy in the Middle East called Is- 
rael. If we keep talking about sanc- 
tions working, we are giving him all 
kinds of time to do these things. That 
ultimately means the loss of millions 
of lives in the Middle East, and a con- 
stant threat to Israel. 

Mr. SPECTER. Will the Senator yield 
for a question which might help to un- 
derscore the point that the distin- 
guished Senator is making? 

Mr. HATCH. I am delighted to yield 
to my friend from Pennsylvania. 

The question is this: If the Congress 
rejects the resolution sought by Presi- 
dent Bush and the Congress does not 
back up President Bush on enforcing 
U.N. Resolution 678, what does the Sen- 
ator from Utah think will happen to 
the effectiveness of the sanctions? 

Will those in the coalition who have 
been engaging in the sanctions, at very 
substantial economic dollar losses, 
continue those sanctions? 

Will the coalition stay together if the 
U.S. leadership is in a situation where 
the U.S. Congress did not back the U.S. 
President? 

What will the consequences be? Is it 
realistic to expect that the sanctions 
can go on, that the deadline date can 
be ignored, and that Saddam Hussein 
will not be regarded as a hero and as a 
victor in this controversy? 

Mr. HATCH. I think my colleague 
from Pennsylvania, who is on the Intel- 
ligence Committee, states his question 
very well. The fact of the matter is, if 
we do not back the President and our 
young men and women over there by 
backing that U.N. resolution, there 
will probably never again be a U.N. res- 
olution like that. That was a miracle 
in my way of thinking. I think it justi- 
fies support of the President and the 
Secretary of State, if nothing else. 

Let me tell you something. If that 
miracle never happens again, the world 
is going to be worse off, and the United 
Nations will be a paper tiger. 

I will restate or paraphrase the com- 
ments of the distinguished leader of 
the Labor Party in Great Britian, Neil 
Kinnock, who was not well known for 
being a hawk. He stood up at the North 
Atlantic Assembly and said, If we do 
not back the United Nations, the Unit- 
ed Nations will be a paper tiger." If 
Neil Kinnock feels that way—and he 
has never been known to be a strong 
supporter of offensive action—then 
why can our people here not see what 
he was talking about? 
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Мг. SPECTER. If the Senator will 
yield. 

Mr. HATCH. If I can add one other 
thing. I believe that the longer we go 
over there, the more expensive it be- 
comes—I am going to make some 
points а little later—the more Saddam 
Hussein will have а greater оррог- 
tunity to entrench, protect, preserve 
and kill; more casualties cannot help 
but occur, because that is what he is 
doing, digging trenches and putting 
mines out there and bunkering and 
doing all the kinds of things that will 
make it more difficult to dislodge him 
from Kuwait if we wait. 

Last but not least, we are going into 
Ramadan in March of this year, and ev- 
erybody knows that many of the Arab 
people are going to be offended by hav- 
ing these forces there. Frankly, they 
will not be offended if they know that 
these forces are being used to try and 
protect the moderate Arab States in 
the way that they deserve. 

If we continue to wait, it is likely 
these 28 nations that are currently to- 
gether on this matter are going to have 
fissures and difficulties within them 
that may cause the loss of support, the 
loss of the sanctions, and the elevation 
of Saddam Hussein to the leader of all 
Arabs in this world. 

Mr. SPECTER. If the Senator will 
yield. One of the concerns that this 
Senator has is that in the course of the 
debate today, there have not been very 
many Senators on the floor and there 
has not been the kind of exchange 
which I think a matter of this gravity 
deserves. Тһеге have been speeches 
made, and we had a little exchange ear- 
lier, and I was on the floor most of the 
day and recently left and then came 
back. 

I am hoping we can get into this 
question in terms of discussion with 
the Senators who are supporting the 
80-called Mitchell resolution, although 
as yet it has not been filed. 

One of the concerns I expressed ear- 
ler today was that the Senate is wait- 
ing until the very last hour. Had there 
been an objection to what the Presi- 
dent wanted to do on the January 15 
date, we should have expressed our- 
selves in November. 

I said candidly that I had my pref- 
erences. I would have liked to have 
seen the economic sanctions go longer, 
or I might have avoided the day. 

When we are at the last minute and 
it is a matter of repudiating the U.N. 
resolution and repudiating the Execu- 
tive position, the President’s position, 
I am concerned, as the Senator from 
Utah articulates, about the very im- 
portant point of using this as an histor- 
ical precedent for collective action, the 
first time ever being done. 

Mr. HATCH. It will be the last time 
it is ever done if we support this al- 
leged resolution of the majority leader 
that I have heard about but have not 
seen yet. 
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Mr. SPECTER. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Of more immediate importance is the 
question about what happens in Kuwait 
and what happens with Iraq. If the Con- 
gress backs down or if the United Na- 
tions has to back down because the 
Congress will not support the Presi- 
dent, then Saddam Hussein grows 
stronger, and this is a war which is 
going to have to be fought for some 
time. 

If we assert ourselves now, there is 
still the possibility, and I think a good 
possibility, that the war could be 
avoided if a strong vote comes out from 
the Congress. Right now, while we are 
trying to assess Saddam  Hussein's 
state of mind, he is trying to assess the 
state of mind of the Congress. And 
while it is hard to figure out what the 
Iraqi leadership is doing, it may real- 
istically be more difficult to figure out 
what the congressional action will be. 

Mr. HATCH. If I can interrupt the 
Sanator, I think he cites a good argu- 
ment. Look, there is no way we are 
going to be able to keep 400,000 Amer- 
ican troops over there sitting in the 
sand with just sanctions. It is just a 
matter of time until we have to move. 
Then it is just a matter of time within 
2 or 3 years when this man is going to 
aggessively go against his neighbors. 
And the country he wants to go against 
more than any other country happens 
to be Israel. 

We all know the commitments of this 
country toward the moderate Arab na- 
tions and Israel. We will have to go 
back into it; only then we will not be 
able to win a quick, decisive victory. It 
will involve millions of people and 
lives. It could involve the eradication 
of whole nations. 

We have to face this problem now, 
and the way to face it is to back this 
President, whether we agree totally 
with the policy or not. 

The only thing Saddam Hussein and 
people like him recognize is our will- 
ingness to use force. The President is 
100-percent right. I do not understand 
how anybody cannot recognize that. If 
you look to the future, you have to 
admit, we are taking tremendous un- 
necessary risks if we do not face this 
problem now and face these types of 
rulers now—especially in this particu- 
lar case—while we have the capacity to 
do it. 

Let me go to my fifth point. Talking 
about the vital interests of the United 
States, we have a major political inter- 
est in preventing Hussein from radical- 
izing the Arab world. For decades, 
moderates and radicals have struggled 
for the heart and mind of the Arab 
world. If we back down from this con- 
frontation, Hussein would become the 
hero of the Arab man in the street. 
Revolutionary forces would topple 
moderate governments in the pivotal 
countries of Egypt, Jordan, and Saudi 
Arabia. Hussein’s brand of anti-Ameri- 
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canism would soon dominate every 
Arab country from Morocco to Oman. 

We also have a major interest—No. 
6—in preventing Hussein from threat- 
ening the survival of Israel. The domi- 
nation of the Arab world by Hussein 
would pose a moral threat to Israel. We 
must stand by our moral commitments 
to the Jewish people. We have a strate- 
gic partnership with Israel. Every post- 
war American President has commit- 
ted the United States to guarantee the 
security and the survival of Israel, the 
only democracy in the Middle East. If 
we do not defuse this threat to Israel 
at this time, where our moral and stra- 
tegic interests converge, our commit- 
ments around this whole world would 
lose their credibility. 

We have a vital interest in support- 
ing the moderate Arab States as well. I 
cannot begin to tell you, because a lot 
of it is classified, how important these 
moderate Arab States are to world 
peace against world aggression, in sup- 
porting the United States of America 
in foreign policy and other ways, in be- 
friending us. They are important. And 
if it heightens Saddam Hussein’s power 
and we make a hero out of him and we 
have to withdraw our forces, and we do 
not have the guts to do what is right, 
it is just a matter of time until the 
moderate Arab States will be under his 
control through force and intimida- 
tion, or should I say through force and/ 
or intimidation. 

No. 7, the United States, as well as 
the rest of the world, has a vital eco- 
nomic interest in preserving access to 
Persian Gulf oil at reasonable market 
prices. This is not a selfish interest. 
Not just the United States would suffer 
from giving Saddam Hussein the power 
to set extortionist prices through force 
and intimidation. The test of the West, 
the new democracies in Eastern Eu- 
rope, the struggling nations of the de- 
veloping world, the Third World coun- 
tries—all these would suffer as well. 
And they would suffer more than we 
would. But we would suffer too because 
oil is the lifeblood of the oil economy, 
and we cannot afford to have Saddam 
Hussein at its jugular. We just cannot. 

And that is what we are in danger of 
doing if we do not back this President 
and do what is right here. I say the 
President deserves this backing. More 
than the President, these young men 
and women deserve the backing, too. 
They are not over there just sitting 
there, having fun. 

Have the sanctions failed? 

No. 1, after 6 months, sanctions have 
had their day in court. But it is time to 
recognize the fact that economic sanc- 
tions alone will not force Saddam Hus- 
sein to withdraw from Kuwait. They 
can impoverish Iraq, but they cannot 
break Hussein’s will. 

No. 2, what have the U.N. sanctions 
achieved? They have dealt a serious 
blow to Iraq. They have cut off 90 to 95 
percent of its imports and exports. 
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They һауе starved Iraq of the hard cur- 
rency needed to pay for even those 
goods that can be smuggled into the 
country. 

No. 3, the sanctions have put the 
Squeeze on the Iraqi civilian economy. 
The prices of consumer staples, such as 
flour, rice, sugar, tea, and milk, have 
all gone up by at least tenfold and in 
some cases much more. 

But what have the sanctions not 
achieved? They have not at all weak- 
ened Iraqi military forces. Hussein's 
military has stockpiled spare parts 
that will make the bulk of the force 
immune to the effects of sanctions. In 
some high-tech areas—such as the air 
force—sanctions might lead to spare 
parts shortages in the long term. But 
the strength of the Iraqi military—its 
armor and infantry forces—will not 
feel the pinch. They are ready for the 
long haul. But most important the 
sanctions have not changed Hussein's 
mind. A man who accepted the loss of 
over 1 million troops in а decade of war 
with Iran will not cave in as a result of 
higher consumer prices. 

What about this argument: Why not 
wait for the sanctions to work? 

The argument that the United States 
Should simply give the sanctions more 
time to work is fatally flawed. None of 
its advocates explain how much time 
would be needed. Six months? One 
year? Two years? No one offers а 
straight answer. If we wait, we will 
find that more time means even more 
casualties. 

Even if we wait а few more months, 
the cost in terms of U.S. lives will es- 
calate dramatically. That will give 
Iraq's forces more time to build up the 
greatest fortified work since the Magi- 
not Line. He has already put in place 
vast mine fields, fire ditches, dug in 
armor, infantry positions with overlap- 
ping fields of fire, all designed to chan- 
nel attacking forces into preplanned 
killing zones. If we wait, he gains time 
to thicken and strengthen those de- 
fenses. If Congress stalls, we will be re- 
sponsible for the loss of thousands of 
lives, not only American casualties, 
but the others as well. There are ap- 
proximately 250,000 troops from other 
countries, and we seem to forget that, 
too. 

Those who urge us to wait a year or 
more portray this conflict as kind of а 
waiting game. They foolishly believe 
that things can only get worse for Sad- 
dam Hussein and better for us, but that 
is not the case. There are any number 
of scenarios that would undercut the 
position of the United States without a 
8hot being fired. We could see sanction- 
evading foreign firms, which already 
number several hundred, devise better 
ways to smuggle the goods that Bagh- 
dad wants. We could see them. We 
know that we are seeing it now, 
through Iran, through Syria, through 
Jordan. I suspect some others as well. 
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We could see Iran agree to hook up 
the oil pipeline network with Iraq and 
sell Iraqi oil on behalf of Baghdad, giv- 
ing Saddam Hussein much-needed hard 
currency, and much more than that if 
Hussein becomes the darling of the 
Arab world. 

And we could see political turbulence 
in the Soviet Union, which has already 
led to the resignation of Shevardnadze, 
lead to a change in Soviet support іп 
the international effort against Iraq. 
Right now, one of the most amazing 
things of this whole century is that 
very support. I do not believe that is 
going to last if we keep playing these 
games in the Congress. We could see 
Saddam Hussein succeed in subverting 
some of the moderate members of the 
coalition, such as Egypt and perhaps 
even Saudi Arabia. 

Giving more time for the sanctions 
to work also carries risks. What looks 
like the safe course of action could 
quickly become the more perilous. 

Why have so many failed to support 
President Bush and our troops over 
there? 

No. 1, I have to confess I am shocked 
that so many have opposed President 
Bush's policy. We face a case of clear 
violation of international law and of 
massive violations of human rights. 
What is more, the President has taken 
every step short of the use of force de- 
manded in some previous crises. He has 
gone to the United Nations and ob- 
tained а dozen resolutions requesting 
the Iragi withdrawal. He has organized 
а 28-nation coalition force in Saudi 
Arabia to demonstrate the breadth of 
world commitment and share the costs 
and burdens of the war. 

He has given sanctions sufficient 
time to test whether they alone can 
break Saddam's will. He has promoted 
diplomatic initiatives by the United 
Nations, our European allies, the Sovi- 
ets, and the Arabs, as well as going the 
extra mile with Secretary Baker's 
meetings. 

No. 2, now we must consider the only 
remaining alternative, the use of force. 
If we support the President, the possi- 
bility exists that Saddam Hussein will 
finally understand that we mean busi- 
ness, that he must either withdraw or 
face war. Under those conditions he, I 
believe, will finally back down in order 
to avoid suicide. If we want peace, we 
must support the resolution to endorse 
the President’s authority to use force. 

If we do not do that, it seems to me 
we are giving this man time, and time 
to criminals and to the criminal mind 
is time to do even more harm, time to 
do even more devastation, time to do 
even more hurt to those who really 
should be standing up against him. 

I think we have to look beyond the 
present and into the future. We have a 
history with this man. This man has 
used weapons of mass destruction 
against his own people and against oth- 
ers. He actually believes he has the 
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right to do it. He cites it as a religious 
right. He has threatened our country, 
he has threatened the moderate Arab 
States, and he has threatened Israel. 

How much more do we need before we 
stand up and say, “Неу, look. The only 
way you are going to stop this guy is to 
show you are willing to, and you can- 
not do it with sanctions alone over the 
short period of time, and maybe even 
over the long period of time." And al- 
ready we see in other countries— 
France, Germany, the Soviet Union, 
Japan—countries who are willing to 
give him something for his aggression, 
countries that right now are standing 
with us and will stand with us if we act 
decisively, but who are willing to com- 
promise with this man who is going to 
direct from that day terrorism all over 
the world, and who, from that day on, 
will become the darling of the Arab 
world; who, from that day on, will have 
the force and power to intimidate all of 
the moderate Arab States; who, from 
that day on, will have a constant dia- 
tribe against Israel; who could care less 
about the Palestinians but neverthe- 
less will use that particular issue to 
consolidate forces against Israel. And, 
if we wait, we are just waiting for a 
disaster to happen. 

Sometimes you just plain have to do 
what is right. And what is right is not 
waiting for sanctions to work any 
more. What is right is to let him know 
in no uncertain terms that we Members 
of Congress are going to stand with the 
President; we are going to try to help 
our foreign policy; we are going to sup- 
port our young men and women over 
there; and we are not going to allow 
him to continue to do some of the 
things that he has been doing with im- 
punity and is still doing with impu- 
nity; and we are going to try to prevent 
that holocaust that could occur in the 
Middle East if we fail to act on that de- 
cisively now. 

I fully recognize there are sincere 
people on both sides of this issue. I 
know there are lots of ways, if things 
go sour, if things are not right, that 
this body alone can correct them. But 
I cannot see any reason, if we are inter- 
ested in the long term, if we are inter- 
ested in solving these problems, why 
we do not join hands with the Presi- 
dent, with our young men and women 
over there, with the other 28 countries 
and do what really has to be done and 
send this message. 

I have no doubt this President will 
try everything within his power to dip- 
lomatically resolve this problem. He 
supports the U.N. leader, Perez de 
Cuellar, going down there. The fact is 
he has done just about everything. And 
they certainly, in the White House, 
have tried to keep us informed as well. 
President Bush is not a man of war. He 
is a man of peace. 

I will just close with this thought. 
When I was in Israel just a month ago 
I had dinner with one of Israel's lead- 
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ing sociologists. Не had just come back 
from the Soviet Union, and he had been 
meeting with а group of their top sci- 
entists. He asked them: How do you 
explain these tremendous occurrences 
that have occurred over here in the So- 
viet Union, this thirst for democracy?" 

Тһе top scientist said, “І can explain 
it in two words.” 

He said, ‘‘What are they?" 

He said, star wars." 

Implicit in that particular statement 
was that Ronald Reagan seemed to un- 
derstand something and that is you 
cannot deal with these people except 
through a position of strength. If we do 
not back the President, we are putting 
him in a position of weakness. 

I think the majority of the Members 
of the Senate will back the President. 
I hope it is a significant majority. 
When I went to the East bloc countries 
last April, I asked each of those leaders 
in the countries: “То what do you as- 
cribe this explosion in democratic prin- 
ciples?” And paraphrasing, but I think 
accurately paraphrasing, virtually 
every one of them said: “Gorbachev 
and his perestroika." And then they 
would stop and they would catch them- 
selves and they would say: But, with- 
out Ronald Reagan and the strength 
that he exhibited, Gorbachev and his 
perestroika would never have had a 
chance.“ 

І believe that. I got it right out of 
the horse's mouth, right out of the peo- 
ple over there. They would go even fur- 
ther. They would say: ‘‘We want to pri- 
vatize. We want to have a free-market 
system like yours. We would like to 
have а stock exchange. We want to be 
just like you." 

Then they would stop and they would 
say words to this effect: But we notice 
that your Congress is passing the very 
type of legislation we are trying to 
throw out so we can be free.“ 

I think we should learn from the 
past. I think we should learn that the 
only way to deal with these people is 
through a position of strength. To that 
end I hope my comments have been 
helpful. I have not meant to demean 
any Member of this body, but for the 
life of me I cannot understand why, 
with the history of what is happening, 
we are not unifying and joining hands 
and getting together and doing what 
has to be done, which over the long 
term, through а demonstration of 
strength, will help to resolve these 
problems, perhaps forever more. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

THE CRISIS IN THE PERSIAN GULF 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, soon we 
wil be debating а joint resolution, а 
partial copy of which has been provided 
to Members on this side of the aisle, 
which I presume will be introduced by 
the majority leader and others; the 
heart of which states the belief ''that 
continued application of international 
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sanctions and diplomatic efforts to 
pressure Iraq to leave Kuwait is the 
wisest course at this time." 

The anticipatory debate in which we 
have been engaged to this point has 
been characterized by many Members 
as involving a simple choice, а choice 
between war and the continued reli- 
ance on economic sanctions. It has 
been, perhaps, most thoughtfully and 
best stated by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia, Senator NUNN, who 
in а piece in the Washington Post this 
morning writes: “І continue to support 
President Bush's original strategy, eco- 
nomic sanctions, a continued military 
threat, and patience." 

It approaches the status of a truism 
to say that if one asks one's self the 
wrong question, the answer reached is 
almost certainly to be far wide of the 
mark. 

Sanctions or war is the wrong ques- 
tion, and, as a consequence, the answer 
propounded by those who state the 
question in that fashion is dangerously 
erroneous to the interests of the Unit- 
ed States and to those of the free 
world. 

Let us examine for just a few mo- 
ments the question of the efficacy of 
sanctions. The Senator from Georgia 
believes in their continued use. He also 
has supported the President's goals in 
the Middle East. Those goals, as they 
are relevant to us today, are the com- 
plete and unconditional withdrawal 
from Kuwait by Iraqi armed forces, the 
restoration of the legitimate Govern- 
ment of Kuwait, and security and sta- 
bility in the Persian Gulf. 

The proper first question to ask, Mr. 
President, is: What evidence is there 
that sanctions will work to secure 
those three goals? Or, for that matter, 
to secure any one of those three goals? 

The one absolutely clear answer to 
that question, an answer about which 
there is no dispute whatsoever, is that 
& period of almost 5% months of reli- 
ance on sanctions has not secured a 
single one of those three goals nor has 
it created the slightest degree of 
progress toward achieving any one of 
those. 

There is no crack at this point in the 
position which Saddam Hussein and 
the Government of Iraq have taken 
from the beginning. 

As recently as yesterday, we were re- 
ferred to a statement which he made 
on the 15th of August last year which 
was then and remains today the posi- 
tion of the Government of Iraq. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, 
certain results of the sanctions are 
clear. No one disputes the proposition 
that, for all practical purposes, exports 
from Iraq have been cut off, including 
all of its petroleum exports and almost 
certainly most of anything else which 
it sells. We may well be approaching 
the time at which 90 percent of its im- 
ports have been blocked. Clearly, the 
standard of living of the people of Iraq 
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is lower than it was before the sanc- 
tions were imposed and lower than 
they would be if those sanctions were 
withdrawn. 

But that is all that sanctions have 
done to this point. If we look at the 
history of Iraq from the year since Sad- 
dam Hussein took power, we note the 
fact that he managed an 8-year war 
against his eastern neighbor, Iran, а 
war which dramatically lowered the 
standard of living of the people of Iraq 
and which killed more than 100,000 of 
its young male citizens and wounded 
hundreds of thousands of others. That 
did not change the course of action 
which Saddam Hussein was willing to 
follow for a period of 8 years, nor did it 
undermine his power or authority over 
the country he rules with an iron hand. 

During his entire time in office, he 
has used the great bulk of his very sub- 
stantial oil revenues to build up his 
armed services rather than to build up 
the infrastructure and the standard of 
living of the people of his country. 
That has been accepted by those people 
for some two decades. 

Mr. President, the bottom line is 
that there are no rational grounds 
upon which to believe that sanctions, 
standing alone, will] change the mind of 
Saddam Hussein and will gain for us 
some sudden agreement on his part to 
withdraw from Kuwait uncondition- 
ally, to allow the restoration of its 
government and to enter into а situa- 
tion in which the peace, stability, and 
security of the Middle East is produc- 
tive. 

The case of sanctions, Mr. President, 
is based upon vague and foolish hopes 
and no evidence, no hard evidence 
whatsoever. 

Mr. President, to put it another way, 
if & credible threat of war—the destruc- 
tion of many or much of his armed 
might and almost certainly of his own 
Government—will not move Saddam 
Hussein to accept and to abide by the 
resolutions of the United Nations, how 
can anyone seriously defend the propo- 
sition that economic sanctions stand- 
ing alone will do 80? 

Mr. President, let us go back again to 
that characterization of this debate in- 
volving war or sanctions, and nothing 
else. Is war the only alternative to the 
continued reliance on sanctions? Of 
course not, but it is almost certain 
that the only alternative to ratifying 
the course of action proposed by the 
President of the United States is а соп- 
tinued reliance on sanctions and on 
nothing else. 

Mr. President, as much as my friend, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia, may wish it, we simply will 
not, if we back away from support for 
the President, be able to follow a strat- 
egy of economic sanctions and contin- 
ued military threat and patience. The 
military threat will have become non- 
existent. 
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Іп fact, I have believed for more than 
1 month and have stated on а number 
of occasions that I felt it almost impos- 
sible to expect any movement as а ге- 
sult of the resolution of the United Na- 
tions in late November earlier than the 
last 48 hours, perhaps the last 24 hours 
before the expiration of the January 15 
deadline. Saddam Hussein is a skilled 
practitioner of brinksmanship. He has 
clearly not yet been persuaded that the 
United States or the United Nations 
are serious. He believes that we will, in 
fact, pass а resolution like that pro- 
posed by the majority leader and will 
back away from this confrontation. He 
believes firmly and completely in his 
own ability to come out of this con- 
frontation in a triumphant fashion and 
as the acknowledged leader of the Arab 
world. 

We will succeed in reaching our 
goals, Mr. President, without the use of 
our armed services in conflict only if 
we back the proposition which the 
President is acting upon. There is no 
possibility at any time within the fore- 
seeable future, that if we were to pass 
& resolution like this, that it will be 
crowned with any kind of success what- 
soever. 

Are the only alternatives sanctions 
or war or leaving? I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we have demonstrated that 
they are not. 

Mr. President, what have we gained 
during the course of the last 5 months? 
First, of course, the broadest coalition 
designed to repel or to counteract 
naked aggression which has been put 
together in the world at any time since 
the end of World War II; a restoration, 
or perhaps I should say the creation for 
the first time in 45 years of à central 
role for the U.N. organization in deal- 
ing with the major crisis facing the 
world. The possibility that we could 
have a United Nations fulfilling a func- 
tion for which it was designed by the 
drafters of the agreement in 1945 is 
closer to reality today than it has been 
at any time since that creation. We 
have, in addition, Soviet support and 
at least qualified support from China, 
and strong support from а wide range 
of members of the United Nations. 

Mr. President, are we to say here 
today or later this week, or early next 
week that this extraordinarily broad 
support is not good enough for Con- 
gress and the United States; that we 
will back away from what all of our al- 
lies and the United Nations itself have 
authorized? Can one seriously hold the 
proposition that our coalition will be 
strengthened by such an action? Can it 
be seriously entertained that the Unit- 
ed Nations will be taken more seri- 
ously the next time it is faced with 
such а crisis? Or is it more likely that 
it will become, once again, the 
irrelevancy it was during much of the 
cold war? 

Mr. President, do we seriously hold 
to the proposition that support will be 
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there from the United Nations and 
from this coalition and from our allies 
for the use of armed force at some 
vague and unspecified future time 
when the proponents of this resolution 
may finally be satisfied with the obvi- 
ous truth of the failure of sanctions? 
When will that future date arrive? Dur- 
ing the Muslim month of Ramadan? 
During the pilgrimages in midsummer 
іп 130-degree heat, on August 2, the an- 
niversary of the occupation of Kuwait? 
Next winter? When? Will we in the 
meantime bring home half or two- 
thirds of our Armed Forces and then 
return them to the Middle East when 
that magic date has arrived? 

No, Mr. President, an honest exam- 
ination of this question tells us that 
waiting, that depending on fruitless 
sanctions is a prescription for the de- 
feat of the United States and of the 
United Nations. 

It is almost certainly a prescription 
for more terrorism, for the death and 
expulsion of more of the citizens of Ku- 
wait, for more of the residents of Iraq 
itself, for more people in other parts of 
the Middle East, and it is likely also to 
mean a war in which the United States 
is involved at some time within the 
foreseeable future under worse сіг- 
cumstances and at far greater expendi- 
ture of treasure and of lives than that 
with which we are faced today. 

At this vague and unspecified future 
date, Mr. President, will the coalition 
still be there? Who will guarantee us 
that? Who will even give it a 50-50 
chance? Or will some of our allies have 
made the decision that Iraq is really 
not so bad after all, that the occupa- 
tion of Kuwait, after all, took place 
quite a long time ago and very far 
away and that we are hurting our busi- 
ness communities by continuing to 
abide by these sanctions? Or will we 
find that our Arab allies, those imme- 
diately threatened by Saddam Hussein, 
having rightly questioned our willing- 
ness to stick to our principles, will 
simply by this point have made the 
best deal they can with their powerful 
neighbor, will have given him control 
over some 60 percent of the oil of the 
world and will have acknowledged him 
the dominant factor, the dominant in- 
dividual in the Arab world? 

Will we avoid war then, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Will we lessen the chances of ter- 
rorism if we are seen to be cowards and 
to cut and run than we will if we create 
a situation in which we have at least to 
be feared and almost certainly to be re- 
spected? 

Do you believe, Mr. President, that if 
we allow Saddam Hussein to succeed 
we will not see him again, that we will 
not have to deal with a more powerful 
Iraq when it dominates the entire Ara- 
bian peninsula, when it has perfected 
chemical and biological weapons and 
when it is closer than it is today to a 
nuclear capacity? Will we see less of 
him then? No, Mr. President, defeat in 
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this confrontation does not simply 
mean higher oil prices. It means that 
we will face Saddam Hussein again, 
that we will face others who believe 
that what Saddam Hussein can get 
away with they can get away with as 
well. It means, Mr. President, that the 
likelihood of a much worse war is 
greatly increased. 

No, Mr. President, the cause of peace 
is not served by this resolution. This 
resolution serves the cause of defeat, 
the cause of the abandonment of a 
noble idea, of a lawful and peaceful 
world order and the cause of a worse 
war at a future date. For all that we 
could desire to agree with the Senator 
from Georgia that we should rely upon 
economic sanctions, a continued mili- 
tary threat, and patience, those are in- 
consistent courses of action. If we back 
down this evening, this week, or next 
Monday from this confrontation, there 
will no longer be a continued military 
threat to influence Saddam Hussein 
and there will be no longer be a chance 
of solving this problem, either success- 
fully or peacefully. The cause of peace, 
Mr. President, is served best and only 
by backing the cause of the President 
of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BRYAN). Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. EXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Exon] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, when the 
Chaplain delivered his prayer this 
morning on this day, the opening day 
of debate on the most important mat- 
ter of our time, he asked for divine 
guidance and ‘‘cool heads and warm 
hearts." It is in this spirit that I ad- 
dress the Senate at this juncture. 

I rise in strong support of the rea- 
soned proposition introduced by the 
majority leader earlier today. This 
Senator had a hand in the development 
of this joint resolution over a period of 
the last many days. 

Never before in my 20 years of high 
public service have I wrestled with as 
difficult a decision. The magnitude of 
our determination is overpowering. 
The seriousness of the decision about 
to be made cannot be overstated. Even 
&t this moment this Senator is not 
sure beyond any equivocation of men- 
tal reservation that my judgment is 
the certain correct one. But it is deci- 
sionmaking time, and I hope and pray 
fervently that my vote and the words 
from my mouth and my heart stated 
here are accepted by my God, my col- 
leagues, my constituents, and our dedi- 
cated forces deployed in the Mideast, 
as my very best tortured determina- 
tion. 

Suffice it to say I have no quarrel 
with my colleagues who have come to 
different determinations. I do not and 
will not question their motives. Indeed, 
I feel that the die is already cast irre- 
versibly to positions opposite mine, 
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primarily due to the intransigent stand 
by the Saddam Hussein-led Govern- 
ment of Iraq which he leads. We are 
nearly certain, save some last minute 
significant change in posture by Iraq, 
for an all-out military confrontation 
that will be emotionally driven by the 
Jihad or holy war" mentality. This is 
evident certainly since the all-out 
promise from Iraq that if hostilities 
are to begin, they will attack Israel. 
Saddam Hussein will employ, probably 
effectively, his evil “infidels against 
the true believers” strategy. 

Any reason or logic would dictate 
that Hussein would have his hands 
more than full in defending against the 
forces now deployed against him in the 
Saudi Desert, let alone initiating the 
significant Israeli military might 
against him. It is suicidal for Iraq and 
therein lies proof of his instability. The 
dangers of massive bloodshed on both 
sides seem all but lost as the deadly 
games of chicken and brinkmanship 
prevail. 

Make no mistake about it, despite 
our differences of how best to proceed, 
Hussein should not underestimate our 
bottom line resolve to correct this fes- 
tering menace. In considering this mat- 
ter, we are entering into a most deli- 
cate and uncomfortable debate, but one 
that has an inherent and very dedi- 
cated responsibility connected to this 
institution. 

The American people are looking to 
the Congress to fulfill this responsibil- 
ity and to come to terms with whether 
Americans are to die in combat. An 
issue of such gravity transcends the 
constant siren call of partisan politics, 
overcomes the magnetic pull of opinion 
polls. Each Senator, after considerable 
introspection and soul searching, must 
speak and vote from his or her heart. 

On Tuesday of this week, President 
Bush called upon Congress to support a 
resolution which would mirror that 
which passed the United Nations on 
November 29, 1990, and authorized the 
use of all necessary means, including 
offensive military action, to remove 
Iraq from Kuwait. To not provide such 
an authorization, warned the Presi- 
dent, would increase Iraqi intran- 
sigence and weaken American efforts 
to oust the brutal occupiers of Kuwait. 
Implicit in this call for action is that 
Congress must march in lockstep with 
the President and the United Nations 
or open itself to accusations that it has 
failed to act decisively, weakened the 
United States in the eyes of the world, 
and assisted Iraq in its resistance. Ad- 
ditionally, the President and his Cabi- 
net members have repeatedly stated 
that the President does not need con- 
gressional approval before the United 
States initiates war against Iraq, sug- 
gesting in the process that Congress 
plays a subservient and advisory role 
to the Executive in declaring war. 

Of all the President’s positions and 
pronouncements, this is the one I find 
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most preposterous. Certainly I agree 
the President has full authority to 
take any and all action he deems nec- 
essary to defend against an attack on 
our forces. But offensive action initi- 
ated by the United States cannot and 
must not be decided by one person, re- 
gardless of that person’s standing or of- 
fice. Our Founding Fathers did not pro- 
vide for a king or dictator in our form 
of government. If the Constitution 
means anything, it rejects this Presi- 
dential position without question. 
Would the people knowingly elect any 
person as President who ran for such 
office claiming the right to initiate an 
offensive war on his or her own sin- 
gular decision? At best, I suggest the 
President is threatening to violate his 
oath of office. 

Many fundamental and extremely 
complex questions must be addressed 
before a determination can be made as 
to the wisdom of authorizing the use of 
offensive military force at this point in 
time: 

What does Congress risk by waiting 
beyond January 15 before granting 
such an authorization? 

What is gained by waiting and how is 
this reconciled with the risks of rely- 
ing on continued sanctions? 

I believe that any objective reading 
of article I, section 8 of the Constitu- 
tion yields the conclusion that the ar- 
chitects of that document—the su- 
preme law of our land—gave Congress 
the power to declare war. 

For those who find inconsistency be- 
tween such an interpretation and the 
powers afforded the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of the military in arti- 
cle II, section 2, the historical record of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
and the Federalist Papers unambig- 
uously document the intentions of our 
Founding Fathers and affirm the Con- 
gress’ crucial role. 

The Presidents, as Commander in 
Chief, have sent U.S. forces into com- 
bat or potential combat over 200 times 
in our Nation’s history. Only five times 
has the Executive action been accom- 
panied by a congressional declaration 
of war. The prevalence of warmaking 
without a decree has led many in the 
present day to conclude that the Presi- 
dent, therefore, has defacto power to 
declare war. To the contrary, repeated 
violation of the constitutional separa- 
tion of powers is not synonymous with 
an invalidation or rewriting of the Con- 
stitution. If historically the executive 
branch has exceeded its powers in this 
respect, so must the Congress share re- 
sponsibility. As John Hart Ely, a law 
professor at Stanford University, 
writes: 

A Congress that lets the President call the 
shots on war and peace, and devotes itself in- 
stead to the construction of private political 
bomb shelters, is not what the Framers of 
the Constitution had in mind in vesting the 
war power in the legislative process. 
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The voice of Congress must be heard 
before January 15. 

Before I address the matter of what 
is risked and what is gained by Con- 
gress withholding at this time its au- 
thorization of the use of offensive 
force, I would like to state my views on 
the President’s policy and actions to 
date. The administration has carefully 
crafted international support to eco- 
nomically and politically isolate Iraq 
as a result of its brutal takeover and 
subjugation ої Kuwait. Working 
through the United Nations, the United 
States quickly responded to the inva- 
sion and led the world in standing firm 
against Saddam Hussein. 

I strongly supported the President’s 
actions. I realized then, as I do now, 
that at some future time, if all other 
means and efforts are tried and fail, of- 
fensive action would be justified and 
should be requested from the Congress 
and approved. But the rush to combat 
now, early in 1991, before the embargo 
and sanctions have been afforded a 
chance to work, is in my view trag- 
ically shortsighted. There never has 
been an explanation as to why the ad- 
ministration abruptly changed course 
on November 8, 1990; abandoning its de- 
fense strategy for an offensive one 
which 60 days later has us all but 
launching all-out combat. 

Also, I am concerned by the recent 
Americanization of the conflict and the 
perception that war is no longer the 
last resort in removing Hussein's army 
from Kuwait. More specifically, I am 
concerned with the shift in administra- 
tion rhetoric and policy to use offen- 
sive force for reasons, such as Iraq's po- 
tential nuclear capability or its large 
conventional military strength, which 
are beyond those listed in U.N. Resolu- 
tion 660 or any other measure approved 
by the international community. I am 
disappointed that the military force in 
Saudi Arabia is predominantly Amer- 
ican, with American troops represent- 
ing approximately 75 percent of the 
ground forces facing Iraqi tanks. While 
many Arab States express a desire for 
an Arab solution and have a combined 
military power superior to Iraq, their 
military commitment in this crisis is 
inadequate. Other nations which heav- 
ily depend on Iraqi and Kuwait oil are 
nowhere to be found when to comes to 
defending their interests. Fairness has 
given way to expediency. Machoism 
has replaced thoughtfulness. War and 
resultant primarily American casual- 
ties are about to occur. 

During the 5 months following Iraq's 
invasion of Kuwait, the fight against 
Saddam Hussein has changed from an 
American-led international fight to an 
American fight blessed by the inter- 
national community. 

What is risked if economic sanctions 
are given more time and the use of 
force is postponed? What is risked if we 
allow diplomacy to try further efforts 
and reject the premise that “the sky 
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will fall” unless we comply with the 
administration's contrived deadline of 
January 15? 

Foremost is the concern that the ad- 
ministration has let slip and dis- 
counted the supposedly dedicated 
international embargo. This weakness 
can be shored up and the embargo 
maintained, but unfortunately, the ad- 
ministration has sold out its own plan 
announced after the August 1990 inva- 
sion of Kuwait. 

An additional concern is that by 
postponing approval of military force, 
Iraq will be strengthened and the Unit- 
ed States will have suffered a political 
setback in the world's eyes. This unfor- 
tunate happening is of the administra- 
tion's own making. There apparently is 
а misunderstanding of the U.S.-initi- 
ated January 15 deadline set forth іп 
U.N. Resolution 678. The resolution 
does not mandate force be used by Jan- 
uary 15; rather, it proposes it may be 
used. As long as Iraq is quarantined 
economically and politically by the 
international community as an outlaw 
nation, deference in the use of military 
power does not represent the political 
defeat that the administration has un- 
fortunately concocted for itself in its 
rush to combat. 

The testimony before the Armed 
Services Committee on this matter is 
particularly instructive on why we 
should give the embargo more time to 
operate to bring down Hussein rather 
than rush to combat. Experienced and 
proven experts in military and inter- 
national channels, including the imme- 
diate past two Chairmen of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and а former Secretary 
of the Navy under the Reagan adminis- 
tration, cautioned strongly against the 
immediate combat option as opposed 
to some deal by means of the sanctions 
and embargo. Their testimony should 
be reviewed by all who embrace а 
course of action contrary to staying 
the course set out clearly by the 
adminstration before November 8, 1990. 
My question is: Are wise heads prevail- 
ing in our rush to early battle? 

The correct time for the United 
States to go to war must not be tied to 
an arbitrary date established outside 
the realm of the America's constitu- 
tional system of government. 

Others have voiced a belief that the 
longer we wait, the stronger and more 
entrenched Iraqi forces become in and 
around Kuwait and the greater the sub- 
jugation of the Kuwaiti people to Hus- 
sein’s occupation. The tragic reality is 
that Iraq has completely and merci- 
lessly pillaged Kuwait. The defenses of 
the Iraqi military against a potential 
offensive are already in place. Time 
does not afford Iraq any advantage in 
its millitary preparedness. This con- 
cern has been broadened to include the 
belief that if Iraq is not disarmed now 
its military might will only increase 
over time and may include nuclear 
weapons capability. Again, it is impor- 
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tant to understand that the growth of 
the Iragi military and its nuclear in- 
dustry is tied to foreign nations and, 
therefore, vulnerable to the present 
and future effects of an embargo. 

Mr. President, if these concerns rep- 
resent the risks of continuing with eco- 
nomic sanctions against Iraq, what are 
the costs of war? To embrace the mili- 
tary course of action now precludes the 
possibility of peacefully resolving the 
conflict. American casualties will be 
substantial if our military is called 
upon to force Iraq from Kuwait by 
ground combat. 

Additional time gives American 
forces a greater chance to fully deploy 
and train in the region, thus increasing 
readiness and preparedness if war is au- 
thorized. While economic sanctions 
work their course, the effectiveness of 
America's military option need not di- 
minish unless rotation of troops is 
made difficult because of 
overdeployment. This can be corrected. 

The administration has steadfastly 
refused to share with the Senate the 
potential casualties under different 
scenarios they have developed or the 
likely length of a war. Surely such fig- 
ures cannot be precisely determined, 
but just as certain is the fact that the 
Pentagon has such estimates. It may 
be that we could accomplish our goals, 
whatever they are, and they have not 
been explicitly stated and defined, with 
massive air strikes. Certainly we would 
have nearly total and unchallenged air 
superiority in the first few days of war. 
But would that suffice? 

Iraq's defeat primarily at the hands 
of Americans would likely yield 
generational enmity against the Unit- 
ed States in the gulf area, irrevocably 
changing our Nation’s influence in the 
region. Such a military victory would 
undoubtedly require long-term com- 
mitment of our troops in the area. 
Both the short-term and long-term 
consequences of launching a strike 
against Iraq must be considered. 

Having weighed the risks of contin- 
ued sanctions against the costs of war, 
I cannot support a resolution which 
open-endedly authorizes the use of 
military force at this time. The ulti- 
mate effect of sanctions on the Iraqi 
economy, military and political, will 
not be determined for months to come. 
Time, patience, and diplomacy are still 
effective weapons in the gulf crisis and 
will continue to be after January 15. A 
premature move to war could be costly. 
General Schwarzkopf, the commander 
of our forces in the gulf, said on No- 
vember 29: If the alternative to dying 
is sitting out in the Sun for another 
summer, then that is not a bad alter- 
native." 

Mr. President, I join my colleagues in 
their disappointment with the results 
of Wednesday's meeting between Sec- 
retary Baker and Minister Aziz. Iraq's 
actions since August 2 have been crimi- 
nal and immoral. Its reluctance to ca- 
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pitulate and withdraw from Kuwait is 
contemptible. But history is filled with 
wars that could have been avoided, 
lives that might not have been lost. 

I am not endorsing appeasement, nor 
am I suggesting that the President's 
demand for unconditional withdrawal 
of Iraq from Kuwait be softened one 
bit. The President, the United States, 
and the world must continue to stand 
firm against Iraq. Yet, one needs only 
tolook at our military commitment to 
NATO and our stationing of hundreds 
of thousands of Americans in Western 
Europe and in Korea for decades to ap- 
preciate America's potential fortitude 
and patience. I cannot at this time in 
good conscience accept war in early 
1991. 16 is premature and potentially 
disastrous. Patience remains a virtue. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, at this 
juncture, and given the realities of the 
situation that now confront us, the 
Senate must move quickly and vote its 
majority position, whether or not the 
conclusions of this one Senator or oth- 
ers similarly situated prevail. 

Istongly believe that the proposition 
introduced by the majority leader is 
the wise and the prudent course of ac- 
tion. However, from the beginning of 
our deliberations over the gulf crisis 
since returning to begin the 102d Con- 
gress, I have maintained that expedited 
procedures must prevail in the Senate 
and that we should, in fairness to the 
President and in view of the tenuous 
international situation, surrender 
some of our individual prerogatives and 
let the Senate majority work its will. 
Whatever the Senate majority decision 
is to be it must be resolved expedi- 
tiously. 

Mr. President, I thank the Chair and 
I yield the floor. 

Тһе PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, we 
have had a lot of discussion today 
about the resolution that has been in- 
troduced by the majority leader and 
others in connection with this Persian 
Gulf crisis. 

In the initial moments of our session 
early today I was disappointed to learn 
that the majority leader would be put- 
ting before the Senate a partisan reso- 
lution, a resolution crafted by Demo- 
crats, approved by the Democratic Cau- 
cus in large part, and submitted to the 
Senate as the proposal for Senate ac- 
tion in response to a request by the 
President of the United States to sup- 
port U.N. Security Council Resolution 
678 and affirm the support of the Con- 
gress for the actions of our President 
in this crisis. 

Iam disappointed because it seems to 
me that at this time it is very impor- 
tant for the Senate to act in a biparti- 
san way rather than in a partisan fash- 
ion. It is my hope that time has not 
run out on our opportunity to take 
that kind of action. It is the hope of 
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this Senator that Democrats and Re- 
publicans in this body can work to- 
gether to develop a resolution that will 
respond to the President's request and 
that will, in effect, be a statement in 
support of the President's actions in 
support of the U.N. Security Council 
Resolution 678 and others, and which 
will result in increasing the likelihood 
for peace and security in the region 
and not war. 

It is my sincere belief and fear that 
the passage of this resolution proposed 
and pending before the Senate now, 
would make war more likely rather 
than less because it would encourage 
Saddam Hussein to miscalculate the 
unity in the U.S. Government over ac- 
tion under the U.N. Security Council 
resolution. It could encourage Saddam 
Hussein to think no action would be 
taken, that no force would be used to 
insure his withdrawal from Kuwait and 
that therefore he could continue to oc- 
cupy Kuwait with a large military 
force, and could continue to supply and 
enlarge that force without running the 
risk of encountering hostile military 
action. 

It is my firm belief that if Saddam 
Hussein thinks he is going to have 
military force used against him and 
that it may be used after January 15, 
he will begin finding ways to withdraw 
from Kuwait. He will begin finding 
ways to enter into some understanding 
that would suit the interests of those 
аб the United Nations who have been 
working to convince him he cannot win 
by this kind of aggression and thus we 
would avoid armed conflict in that re- 
gion. 

So I take a different view from those 
who have spoken today who suggest 
that the passage of this resolution is а 
vote for peace, not war; it is а vote to 
let sanctions work; it is a vote to take 
advantage of more opportunities that 
may later develop, whatever they may 
be, to reach other understandings over 
the disagreements which exist in that 
region. 

Ithink it may be too late, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to make changes now in the com- 
mitment the world community has 
made to support the sanctions and the 
provisions of the Security Council reso- 
lution. The world community is stand- 
ing with the President of the United 
States. It is time for the Congress to 
Stand with our President, too. It is 
time for us to send а very clear mes- 
sage that the U.S. Government is to- 
gether in this crisis, not divided, not 
sitting here wringing our hands won- 
dering what we do next, not disturbed 
over whether or not the Constitution is 
being fulfilled in every particular or 
whether it is not. 

The fact is that these debates have 
been raised in our country for almost 
200 years, debates on the balance of 
power between the Executive and the 
Congress and in situations that involve 
the military and military action. 
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We are at the point now where the 
relevant facts are that Saddam Hussein 
has continued to ignore the urgings, 
the demands of the world community 
to withdraw his military forces from 
Kuwait or suffer possible military ac- 
tions to force his withdrawal. So here 
at the llth hour the Congress meets to 
debate whether or not the United 
States, the most powerful country in 
the world today, should support the 
U.N. Security Council's authorization 
of the use of any means necessary to 
enforce that Security Council resolu- 
tion. 

То me, it would be devastating to the 
integrity and to the credibility of the 
Security Council and to our own Presi- 
dent, if we adopted anything in this 
body other than an endorsement of 
that resolution supporting our Presi- 
dent in this time of crisis. 

So, the facts can lead Senators to de- 
bate on one side or the other, and to 
make conclusions that are at variance 
with others. We can have disagree- 
ments. There сап be partisan and bi- 
partisan disagreements on these issues. 
But when we really look at what the 
relevant facts are it seems to me that 
the Senate should agree as а body with 
an overwhelming majority in support 
of our President, and in support of the 
United Nations, standing shoulder-to- 
Shoulder making it very clear to all of 
the world and Saddam Hussein that we 
are together on this and that he runs 
the risk of encountering military ac- 
tion unless he voluntarily withdraws 
from Kuwait. 

If he does not understand that be- 
cause of the differences that exist on 
this floor and in this Congress then we 
may be to blame for the miscalculation 
and the consequences that may result. 
Nobody knows what is going to happen 
tonight or tomorrow in that region. We 
do not know what he is thinking, what 
motivates him. We know he is unpre- 
dictable. We do not know where the 
war if it starts would spread; where the 
military action would lead. There is no 
way to know all of the answers. 

But that should not prevent us, just 
because there are many unknowns, 
from resolutely affirming our support 
for our President in this crisis and for 
the United Nations which has at our re- 
quest time and time again condemned 
this invasion and its aggression and 
brutalities and to insist upon the with- 
drawal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait. It 
is purely and simply that which is at 
issue. 

I hope the Senate will act now. The 
time for action is now. Delays, and pro- 
longed confused debate over the issue, 
are not going to serve the interests of 
those who fear going to war because 
they may trigger a war, unwittingly, 
unintentionally, but nevertheless sure- 
ly. The best path to peace, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is standing firmly together, unit- 
ed with the world community, with our 
President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, Senator BUMPERS 
is recognized. 


THE NEED FOR THOUGHTFUL, SENSIBLE DEBATE 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I will 
be relatively brief in my comments on 
the matter before the Senate. 

This is a very somber time, probably 
the most difficult time since I have 
been in the Senate, and that is now 16 
years. And the need for thoughtful, 
sensible debate has never, never been 
greater. 

This is not a partisan issue, and it is 
not an issue over whether we are going 
to support the U.N. resolution. Presi- 
dent Bush deserves a lot of credit for 
having gone to the United Nations and 
put together this coalition and having 
gotten roughly 12 resolutions passed. It 
was no easy chore, and he and Sec- 
retary Baker both deserve a lot of cred- 
it for that. 

The President deserves a lot of credit 
for coming to the U.S. Congress and 
saying, in effect: I recognize that the 
Constitution of the United States vests 
in you the power to declare war. It is 
as clear as the mother tongue can 
make it. 

I was a little chagrined and dismayed 
when from time to time I heard some 
Cabinet Members say: Well, the Presi- 
dent would like to have the Congress 
on Board but if that cannot be then he 
will go it alone. 

That is a very dicey thing to say. But 
I just heard my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, talking about 
the partisan resolution offered by the 
majority leader. I support that resolu- 
tion. I do not consider it partisan at 
all. It was very carefully crafted. 

Senator NUNN—who is considered one 
of the real lights, the light in this body 
on military matters—had a heavy hand 
in crafting it. He accepted a lot of sug- 
gestions. That resolution was crafted 
to say we are not going to rule out 
force forever. But what we are saying 
is that that is the last option we should 
use. 

Mr. President, I intend to speak more 
on this subject tomorrow if I can get 
the time, but I want to point out to my 
colleagues right now, this debate is not 
about whether Saddam is going to 
leave Kuwait. So far as I know, 100 men 
and women in this body agree on that. 
He must leave. This debate is not even 
about who is going to win the war. 
Even Saddam Hussein knows who is 
going to win the war—depending on 
how we define win.“ But this is one of 
the nice things about being a powerful 
nation. The Senator from Nebraska 
just said this is the time for patience. 
One of the great benefits of being a 
powerful nation is you can be patient. 

I have told this story a couple of 
times during my tenure in the Senate 
but this is a good time to repeat it. It 
comes from Bracelyn Flood’s book 
called. Lee: The Last Years." It deals 
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with the last years of Robert E. Lee's 
life. There is a poignant scene in it. 

After Lee had offered his sword to 
Grant and surrendered at Appomattox 
Courthouse he got on his magnificent 
white horse, Traveler, and started 
riding toward Richmond where an 
apartment had been prepared for him, a 
home. Lee had not wanted the war. He 
did not want Virginia to secede. He 
thought a bunch of hotheads had 
brought on an unnecessary war. Of 
course today we know that it was by 
far the bloodiest war ever waged in the 
history of this country. 

There were a lot of people who 
thought it was going to be a short war. 
People in the south were saying we 
will whip those Yankees іп 30 days." 
To put just a little levity into what is 
a serious matter, there is a story about 
a Mr. Toombs, who was a general in the 
Confederate Army. After the war, he 
was running for Governor of Georgia, 
and he was making this barn-burning 
speech about why they ought to vote 
for him. 

A young rebel veteran stood up and 
said: 

Mr. Toombs, why should I vote for you? 
You were the recruiting officer for the Con- 
federate Army, and you talked my two 
brothers and me into joining the rebel army, 
and you told us we could whip those Yankees 
with cornstalks. 

Mr. Toombs said, We could have 
too, but we couldn’t get em’ to fight 
with cornstalks.“ 

To get back to the serious part of 
this story. General William T. Sher- 
man resigned as head of a military in- 
stitute in Louisiana to come and fight 
with the North. And he said, “Т fear 
this war is going to be much longer 
than anybody believes. It is going to be 
long and it is going to be bloody.’’ He 
of course, was right. 

And, so, 4 years later, Robert E. Lee 
is riding his horse from Appomattox 
Courthouse to Richmond, and he 
stopped one day on the trip. There was 
а place where a battle had been fought, 
dead horses and dead soldiers lay on 
the battlefield. General Lee swept his 
hand, and said: “Тһе politicians caused 
this. This could have all been avoided. 
All we needed to avoid this war were a 
few men of courage, of vision and 
forebearance"—another word for pa- 
tience. 

But my beloved Southland lay in 
ruins, and the whole country almost 
never overcame the trauma of that 
war. 

The majority leader’s resolution is 
carefully crafted not to insult the 
President, not to say, Mr. President, 
you are dead wrong. What it says in ef- 
fect is there are three ways to get Sad- 
dam Hussein out of Kuwait. One is by 
diplomacy. Bear in mind, yesterday 
was the first day of diplomacy. It 
turned out to be an abysmal failure, 
but it was the first effort. Should we 2 
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days later say all is lost, we have to go 
to war? 

The resolution further says the sanc- 
tions are a second way to get him out 
and the third way is force. But the 
third way should also be the last way. 

I must say to my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle who, so far as I 
know, will support the President and 
give him the authority to go to war: I 
will not, but Iam not saying that I will 
not because I am a Democrat and the 
President is a Republican. I just think 
every option, every avenue ought to be 
pursued before I say to the hundreds of 
parents in my State that your sons and 
daughters may be called upon to die in 
a war that this country is deeply di- 
vided over. 

You can make all the speeches you 
want to about partisanship. You can 
make all those speeches you want to 
about Saddam being a tyrant. Nobody 
questions that. But I can tell you the 
country is deeply divided. When a 
country is not totally united, it is not 
a good time to go to war anyway. 

Mr. President, what do we lose by 
waiting a while? Nothing. What do we 
gain? We may gain the ultimate goal of 
getting Saddam out of Kuwait without 
war. And if we do not, the CIA will tell 
you that Iraq’s military apparatus is 
beginning to rust; they will tell you 
that the sanctions are having an effect, 
maybe not to the effect that they will 
get him out, but they are having an ef- 
fect, and every day that goes by is in 
our favor. Our men and women in 
Saudi Arabia may not have to fight an 
enemy quite as strong because every 
day that goes by, he cannot get spare 
parts for his planes and his tanks. 

But the resolution which has been 
called partisan does not rule out any- 
thing. It simply says not yet Mr. Presi- 
dent, but if you choose to come back to 
us a little later, we will consider it. I 
personally think that he ought to tell 
us that the sanctions are not going to 
work and he ought to tell us that every 
diplomatic initiative, whether by 
Cuellar, Mitterand, whoever, has failed 
miserably. 

Mr. President, I heard one Senator 

today talk at length about what a ty- 
rant Saddam is. That is not the issue. 
The world has always had tyrants. 
There is a revolution going on in So- 
malia right now to overthrow a tyrant. 
Another tyrant, Samuel K. Doe in Li- 
beria has just been overthrown. South 
Africa has had essentially one tyrant 
after another up until recently that 
subjugated 20 million black people to 
unspeakable conditions, and we happily 
did business with them, just as we hap- 
pily did business with Saddam before 
this. 
That is not the test. I think Saddam 
probably is the most dangerous leader 
in the world today. Bear in mind, I can- 
not repeat it often enough, he must 
leave Kuwait. 
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I heard another Senator talk about 
our vital interests. 

Excuse me for another personal ref- 
erence, Mr. President. Whether we 
admit it or not, we all use our own per- 
sonal experiences. Santayana said 
those people who do not remember his- 
tory are doomed to repeat it. I am 
something of a history student, not a 
real scholar, but I love history. But the 
history I understand best is the history 
I have lived through, and that includes 
World War II, the Korean War, and the 
Vietnam war, and maybe this one. I 
know all about those wars because I 
was alive and witnessed them. 

But I remember when I ran for Gov- 
ernor in my State in 1970. I had been, 
not a staunch proponent of the Viet- 
nam war, but a proponent, and every 
time I saw the domonstrations and the 
young college kids burning their draft 
cards and carrying on with these dem- 
onstrations, it made my blood boil. It 
really offended my patriotic spirit. 

You have to bear in mind, at that 
time, I felt no threat to my family. 
Then all of a sudden, my number one 
son turned 17, and in another year he 
will be required to sign up for the 
draft, and shortly after that, he is 
going to have to make a decision on 
whether he is going to stay in college 
or be drafted. Was that not a strange 
thing? You could go to college and 
avoid the draft, which meant the well- 
to-do kids went to college and they did 
not fight in Vietnam. Some of them 
did, but they did not have to. 

All of a sudden, I am confronted with 
this question. What are our vital inter- 
ests in Vietnam? I had been offended by 
the draft card burners. I was dismayed 
that we could not seem to bring that 
war to a conclusion, and then I began 
to try to explain to my son why he 
might have to go to Vietnam and give 
his life. And I failed utterly, miserably, 
because I could not think of a single 
reason why we were there when my 
son’s life was at stake. 

So, Mr. President, war, as Admiral 
Crowe said, is a messy business. And I 
might ay to my good friends оп the 
other side of the aisle who talk about 
partisanship and who say we should 
give the President a blank check. I 
cannot find anything in the Constitu- 
tion that says you must support the 
President if he is a member of your 
party or you must oppose the President 
if he is not a member of your party. 
What it says and what it does not say 
is easy to understand. It is that in try- 
ing, delicate, difficult times, such as 
we are in right now, every person in 
this body will be expected to use his 
common sense, his best judgment, his 
understanding of history, and his best 
shot at what is best for the future of 
America. 

This is not a partisan debate. Every- 
body owes it to himself, to his family, 
to the men and women in Saudi Arabia, 
and, above all, to his country, to give 
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this whole thing his best shot and not 
to abdicate his constitutional duty. 

Mr. Presient, when I read that the 
Soviet Union lost 20 million men in 
World War II, that is a staggering fig- 
ure. Who can relate to 20 million people 
being dead? In my little hometown of 
2,000 people, my mother and father 
were killed in à car wreck. My father 
was & civic leader in that community. 
It just tore that small community up, 
and you can imagine what it did to my 
family. It was an unbelievable tragedy. 
It was the worst thing that anybody 
could think of that had happened in 
that community in a long time. Two 
people, my mother and father. As а 
matter of fact, three; another man was 
killed in the same wreck, hit, inciden- 
tally by а drunken driver, and my fa- 
ther I do not think ever tasted alcohol 
in his life. What a terrible tragedy it 
was in that community. 

But people came home from Vietnam 
to little Charleston, AR. Some of them 
had been wounded, some of them had 
gone through unbelievable trauma. 
People said., Where have you been, 
Joe? I haven't seen you in a while?" 
Fifty-five thousand men and women 
killed but who could relate to 55,000. 

And in this war, 1,000 to 20,000 casual- 
ties. I've heard that, 1,000 deaths would 
be acceptable? Acceptable to whom? 
Who can relate to 1,000 dead like you 
can to one precious child being killed 
in а car wreck? Difficult, is it not? 

Well, it is not to me. I have three 
children. I do not think I love my chil- 
dren any more than anybody else does, 
but I do not see how anybody can love 
theirs any more than I love mine. 

If I had to give one up because the in- 
terest of the United States was vital, I 
guess I would have to do it, painful as 
it might be. But when I heard a Sen- 
ator this afternoon talk about our vital 
interests, he immediately shifted to oil 
and he started talking about how much 
oil Kuwait and Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
have together. Bear in mind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the world is awash in oil. Nobody 
misses Kuwait-Iraqi oil. The price of 
oil on the market today is a reflection 
of fear of war, not of supply and de- 
mand. There is plenty of oil. There are 
no lines at service stations. So we do 
not have a vital interest in oil in Ku- 
wait and Iraq. 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield on that point? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I will be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. SARBANES. Is it not a fact that 
the current policy without going to 
war has in fact protected Saudi Arabia, 
our forces have deterred any aggression 
into Saudi Arabia, and therefore the oil 
of Saudi Arabia, if you want to use an 
oil equation? I agree with the Senator 
there are other broader and fundamen- 
tal equations to use. But if you want to 
use an oil equation, the current policy 
of deterrence and economic sanctions 
has in fact protected the Saudi Arabian 
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oil and therefore made it possible 
worldwide to meet the demand and, as 
the Senator points out, the price goes 
up because of the war scare, not be- 
cause of the supply and demand situa- 
tion. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I thank the Senator 
for his comment, which is absolutely 
on target. 

When the President said we are going 
to defend Saudi Arabia, I agreed to- 
tally with it. The idea of allowing Sad- 
dam Hussein to control all the Kuwaiti 
oil, all the Iraqi oil, and all the Saudi 
oil, would allow him to control roughly 
45 percent of the world's oil supply. 
That would be unthinkable. That 
would not only just affect us. That 
would affect the whole world. The 
whole world’s economy would collapse 
if Saddam Hussein had a stranglehold 
on all that oil. 

So when the President says our first 
goal is to defend Saudi Arabia, I sup- 
port you, Mr. President. And I applaud 
what you did. 

But then sometime in November 
when we were out of session the thing 
turned offensive and the President said 
we are going to send another 200,000 
men. That put an entirely different 
twist on it. 

Mr. President, I might say, based on 
the best information I can get, we have 
somewhere between 70,000 and 100,000 
men and women still on their way to 
Saudi Arabia, so I would assume if we 
are going to have 430,000 men and 
women there before the war starts, 
that is going to be awhile anyway. So 
the resolution of the majority leader is 
not going to jeopardize this country as 
to time; it is not going to put us at a 
disadvantage for some time. 

All we are saying Mr. President, is 
that we are not ruling it out. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in the first paragraph of the 
resolution we say you have the right to 
defend all American interests in the 
area. You can interpret that different 
ways. Even the President could inter- 
pret it different ways. What we are say- 
ing is just a little more time, Mr. 
President, because a little more time is 
preferable to 1,000 to 20,000 lives. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. EXON. Will the Senator yield for 
a question before yielding the floor? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I will be happy to. 

Mr. EXON. I thank the Senator for 
his excellent remarks. I thank my col- 
league from Arkansas. We were elected 
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the same day, interestingly enough. We 
come from the same vintage. We have 
had the same experiences. We each 
have three children, and we have been 
close friends for a long time. 

I was really struck by the Senator’s 
attitude toward the Vietnam war 
protestors. I felt exactly the same way, 
I say to my friend from Arkansas. 

My question comes down to what I 
have been quite shocked at hearing at 
least on one occasion on the floor 
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today, that the resolution offered by 
the majority leader wes somehow par- 
tisan. I was a part of the group that 
drafted this resolution, and in all in- 
stances I can assure my friend from Ar- 
kansas and the Senate as a whole that 
the furthest possible consideration 
from our minds was partisanship. 

Just to make sure that people under- 
stand how truly nonpartisan this is, I 
intend to wait until some of my col- 
leagues who are waiting to talk have 
their say, and then I want to read this 
once again for the people in the audi- 
ence and the people in the television 
audience to see whether or not anyone 
thinks it is partisan. 

My question is, I am wondering if my 
friend from Arkansas remembers Ad- 
miral Crowe, the immediate past 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Is the Senator familiar with him? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I know him. He is a 
good friend. 

Mr. EXON. I am wondering if my 
friend from Arkansas is familiar with 
David Jones, Four Star David Jones. 

Mr. BUMPERS. He was Chairman of 
Joint Chiefs of Staff when I came to 
the Senate. 

Mr. EXON. I am wondering if my 
friend also knows James McGovern, 
the former Secretary of the Navy under 
the administration of President 
Reagan? I wonder if the Senator knows 
General Odom, who was played a key 
role for a long time? I am wondering 
whether or not the Senators knows the 
political affiliation of any of those in- 
dividuals? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I do not. 

Mr. EXON. I simply brought these 
names up because all should under- 
stand that all four of those individuals 
and others testified in open session in 
the Armed Services Committee along 
the lines expressed in this resolution, 
basically that they all felt as military 
people it was a grave mistake, a very 
grave mistake, to rush to combat. 
They suggested that sanctions be given 
a chance to work and that we have just 
а little bit of patience as a military 
power and world leader. 

I asked those questions of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas only to say that 
this is not a Democratic or Republican 
issue; that people like those who I have 
just mentioned and many others, in- 
cluding the distinguished former Sec- 
retary of Defense and secretary of al- 
most everything else in both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations, 
James Schlesinger, has the same posi- 
tion. 

Therefore, the basis for this docu- 
ment comes from testimony from the 
Armed Services Committee, and as I 
am sure my friend from Maryland 
would agree, from the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, very distinguished 
people of all political faiths have come 
forth openly and in some cases some- 
what surprisingly to endorse the basic 
concepts of this resolution. 
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Mr. BUMPERS. I say to the Senator, 
if I may just comment pursuant to the 
Senator's comments, I do not want this 
to sound banal or self-serving, but I 
wil say I was shocked to hear people 
today talking about partisanship on 
this issue. 

If there was ever a time—when par- 
tisanship should play no role in our de- 
liberations—I mean there are going to 
be several people on this side of the 
aisle vote for precisely what the Presi- 
dent wants. 

But I hear some people talking about 
how wonderful the United Nations is 
who have never voted for a contribu- 
tion to the United Nations since I have 
been in the Senate. But that is neither 
here nor there. 

I am a supporter of the United Na- 
tions, and I am a supporter of the reso- 
lution. As I say, I applaud the Presi- 
dent for that. But I was shocked by the 
partisan tone of some of the comments 
I have heard because this is too serious 
a matter to even think about partisan- 
ship. This deals with the very future of 
this country at a very difficult time 
economically in this country, а dif- 
ficult time politically for that matter. 

But I have & tendency to ask some 
members, ‘‘What do you know that Ad- 
miral Crowe and General Jones and six 
of the last Secretaries of Defense do 
not know?" We are talking about the 
top military leaders and the top Sec- 
retaries of Defense for the last many 
years who have advised us not to get 
into this thing yet; do not start a war; 
let the sanctions work. And you have 
to say what do you know that these 
men, who have been the top people in 
this country, what do you know that 
they do not know? 

So, Mr. President, I close by saying 
the constitutional duty is for every- 
body in this body to make his own indi- 
vidual judgment. Do you know what 
James Madison said in Philadelphia in 
1787? The reason they wanted to give 
Congress the exclusive right to declare 
war was because, as Madison said, it 
will be to the liking of Presidents to 
start wars. 

Kings and tyrants in Europe had al- 
ways had carte blanche authority to 
start wars, and they knew that history. 
They wanted no part of it. That is the 
reason they wanted to separate the 
warmaking power or the war-declaring 
power from the executive branch here. 
It is an awesome responsibility and we 
ought to accept it as being awesome. 

Let me just simply say, James Madi- 
son said: It will be to the liking of 
Presidents to wage war." It was DALE 
BUMPERS who said “it is easy to get 
into wars; it is not so easy to get out 
of them.”’ 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SARBANES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
want to follow along with something 
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that the very able and distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas said in respond- 
ing to the questions of my good friend, 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

When former National Security Ad- 
viser Brzezinski was before our com- 
mittee, I put a question to him. I said: 

Well, the difficulty as I see it is that the 
administration is not really coming to grips 
with some very cogent questions or concerns 
that are being raised about this policy. And 
those questions and concerns are coming 
from very responsible people, experienced, 
mature in judgment, in a very real sense, 
wise people. 

I was thinking of the very people 
that the Senator made reference to, 
former Secretaries of Defense, the 
former distinguished Chairmen of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, former National 
Security Advisers, former Secretaries 
of State. 

Dr. Brzezinski responded, and he 
said: 

In recent years we have been engaged in 
several wars which took time; World War II, 
Korea, Vietnam, 

And after discussing those wars he 
went on and said: 

This is the first case I can think of in mod- 
ern times, and in which we may be embark- 
ing on a major military adventure, in which 
extremely senior people, probably the major- 
ity of former high policy office holders, are 
telling the President Don't do it." Secretar- 
les of Defense, former Chiefs of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, I suspect former Secretaries 
of States, others, former National Security 
Advisers. It is something to think about, and 
it does bear on the nature of the decision- 
making process. 

Mr. President, what I want to do here 
for just a few minutes is to quote from 
some of these former officials, and to 
place their testimony in the RECORD, in 
some instances at some length, I want 
to establish clearly that there are a 
significant number of very experienced 
and wise people to whom we have con- 
tinually turned for counsel, men who 
transcend the politics of administra- 
tion, who oppose resorting to war and 
want to give sanctions time to work. 

In fact, some of the people I am going 
to quote were named to their impor- 
tant positions by Republican Presi- 
dents; some by Democratic Presidents. 
АП are recognized as experts in the na- 
tional security field, and testified ei- 
ther before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, of which the very able Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is a member, or be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Let me first quote from Admiral 
Crowe, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff from October 1985 until Septem- 
ber of 1989. At one point in his career, 
he was commarder of the Middle East 
Force, which is а command based in 
Bahrain in the Persian Gulf. That was 
in 1976 and 1977. He spent over а year 
actually out in the area, and has fol- 
lowed the area closely ever since. 

Let me say at the outset that I have 
not been able to understand why the 
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administration has taken а policy that 
could be portrayed ав а success, the 
combination of sanctions and the de- 
terrence of any further aggression by 
Saddam Hussein against Saudi Arabia, 
and portrayed it as a failure. 

Тһе Secretary of State, for instance, 
says the sanctions are not working be- 
cause Saddam has not yet left Kuwait. 
No one expected that the sanctions 
would get Saddam out of Kuwait in the 
shortrun. The sanctions are working in 
the sense that they are imposing heavy 
costs on Saddam Hussein and Iraq with 
each passing day—the costs he is pay- 
ing are mounting all the time. The as- 
sumption of the policy when it was put 
into place by the President, I take it, 
certainly the assumption of those of us 
who supported it, was that over time as 
the bite of these economic sanctions 
were felt and the punitive contain- 
ment—the embargo, the blockade, the 
use of force to make the sanctions ef- 
fective through the blockade—as that 
bite, stronger and stronger with the 
passage of time, it would over time 
lead to his departure from Kuwait. Of 
course no one can guarantee that. 

But no one can in good conscience at 
this point assert that the sanctions 
will not work, because the sanctions 
have not been given enough time to 
work in terms of getting him out of 
Kuwait. The sanctions are working in 
the sense that he is paying а heavy 
cost and reaping no rewards from his 
aggression. 

In fact, Admiral Crowe, speaking 
about the effectiveness of our policy, 
said in his testimony at the end of No- 
vember before the Armed Services 
Committee: 

It is important to recognize what has been 
achieved thus far: 

Some pundits contend that Saddam Hus- 
sein’s primary goal is to control the bulk of 
the Middle East oil and to dictate the price 
of crude to the West. If that is correct, any 
such design has been frustrated. He has been 
served clear notice that he will not be al- 
lowed to capture the Saudi oil fields either 
now or in the future. A definite line has been 
drawn constraining him and his inflated am- 
bitions. 

The increased oil income Saddam had in 
mind has not materialized. In fact, Baghdad 
has forfeited 20 billion dollars of foreign ex- 
change earnings a year and as Secretary 
Schlesinger pointed out, this figure would be 
$30 billion at the current oil price. Іп а coun- 
try the size of Iraq that is not chopped liver. 

Moreover, it has been graphically dem- 
onstrated that the West can live rather well 
without Iraqi and Kuwaiti oil. Granted some 
special areas of refined products are 
strapped, but those deficiencies are not hav- 
ing a heavy impact on the industrial nations. 
Frankly, the price swings we see have been 
generated as much by psychological factors 
as by supply and demand. We have been im- 
pacted by these oscillations, but fortuitously 
the bill has already been paid as the market 
has adjusted. Iraq cannot make that claim. 

The embargo is biting heavily. Given the 
standard of living Iraq is used to and the in- 
creasing sophistication of Iraqi society, it is 
dead wrong to say that Baghdad is not being 
hurt; it is being damaged severely. That goes 
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for the Iraqi military as well, which depends 
on outside support. Yesterday Secretary 
Schlesinger elaborated on these impacts. 
Iraq's civilian production has declined by 
40%, exports earnings have sharply dropped, 
and economic flexibility is rapidly disap- 
pearing. Military industry will likewise be 
hit. It is the most effective peacetime block- 
айе ever levied. 

Granted that the embargo is not working 
as rapidly as many would prefer; but if we 
wanted results in two or three months, clear- 
ly & quarantine was the wrong way to go 
&bout it. Most experts believe that it will 
work with time. Estimates range in the 
neighborhood of twelve to eighteen months. 
In other words, the issue is not whether an 
embargo will work, but whether we have the 
patience to let it take effect. 


Admiral Crowe then goes on a little 
later to conclude: 

The argument that Saddam is winning and 
being rewarded is both weird and wrong. Ob- 
viously, this fact is often overlooked by 
those calling for more direct action. 


Along the same line, Secretary 
Schlesinger, former Secretary of En- 
ergy, former Secretary of Defense, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, came before the Armed 
Services Committee and testified as 
follows: 

Let me turn now to the alternative strate- 
gies available to the United States and its 
allies. The first, of course, is to allow the 
weight of the economic sanctions, imposed in 
August, gradually to wear down the capacity 
and the will of Iraq to sustain its present po- 
sition. The embargo, backed up by a naval 
blockade, is the most successful ever 
achieved, aside from time of war. Early on it 
was Officially estimated that it would re- 
quire a year for the embargo to work. It now 
appears to be working more rapidly than an- 
ticipated. In three months’ time, civilian 
production is estimated to have declined by 
some 40 percent. Oil exports are nil, and ex- 
port earnings have dropped correspondingly. 
The horde of hard currency, necessary to 
sustain smuggling, is dwindling away. The 
economic pressure can only grow worse. 
While Iraq's military posture does not ap- 
pear to have been seriously affected as yet, 
as the months go by that, too, will be вегі- 
ously weakened. Lack of spare parts will 
force Iraq to begin to cannibalize its mili- 
tary equipment. Military industry, as yet 
significantly unaffected, will follow the 
downward path of civilian industry. In short, 
the burden on both Iraq's economy and her 
military strength will steadily increase. 

In both instances, we have very 
strong testimony from a former Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and а 
Secretary of Defense and Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency about 
the impact of the sanctions and how 
well they are working. And, of course, 
given this testimony about the effec- 
tiveness of sanctions one has to ques- 
tion severely this march to war now, 
this rush to war. Why are we being 
placed on а schedule for war which pre- 
cludes sufficient time for a sanctions 
policy to be fully effective? As Sec- 
retary Schlesinger observed with re- 
spect to the sanctions: 


One should note that, since the original es- 
timate was that the sanctions route would 
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require а year, it seems rather illogical to 
express impatience with them, because they 
wil not have produced the hoped-for result 
in 6 months' time. 


I must say that I think this observa- 
tion is apparent on its face, but let me 
read it again: 

One should note that, since the original es- 
timate was that the sanctions route would 
require a year, it seems rather illogical to 
express impatience with them, because they 
will not have produced the hoped for results 
in 6 months time. 


Secretary Schlesinger then contin- 
ued: 


In this connection one should also note the 
frequently expressed view that Saddam Hus- 
sein must be "rewarded" for his aggression, 
but instead must be punished.“ As an ex- 
pression of emotion it is understandable, but 
it must not be allowed to obscure our sense 
of reality. Saddam Hussein is being punished 
апа punished severely. He has forfeited $20 
billion of foreign exchange earnings a year— 
indeed $30 billion at the current oil price. 
Iraq's credit is totally destroyed, and the 
remnants of its hard currency reserves dwin- 
dling. When Saddam looks across the border 
&t Saudi Arabia or the UAE, they are pros- 
pering because of his actions—from which he 
himself has derived no benefit. He is likely 
to be consumed by envy. His own economy is 
rapidly becoming а basket case. 

Moreover, the position of preponderance 
that he had earlier achieved in OPEC is now 
gone. He is diplomatically isolated. His mili- 
tary position will slowly be degraded. His 
pawns in Lebanon have been wiped out—by 
his chief Baathist rival, Assad, who has im- 
mensely strengthened his own position. He 
has been forced to accept an embarrassing 
peace with Iran, and that Nation's position 
relative to Iraq is slowly being improved. 
Sympathetic nations like Jordan and Yemen 
have been harshly treated—and neither they 
nor he have any recourse. On the benefit side 
stands only the looting of Kuwait. 

In brief, Saddam Hussein staked Iraq's po- 
sition on a roll of the dice—and lost. Only if 
he has a deeply masochistic streak can he re- 
gard himself as rewarded. To allow our po- 
litical rhetoric to obscure the severe punish- 
ment that has already been meted out or to 
suggest that our current policy is in some 
way unsuccessful and that Saddam's position 
is now or is potentially enviable strikes me 
as misconceived. 


Mr. President, what we are address- 
ing here is the war option. That is what 
this debate is about. Make no mistake 
about it. It is asserted by some that we 
should authorize the President to use 
force because then the threat of force 
will bring about a positive result. The 
difficulty with that approach is that if 
you give the President the authority to 
use force so he may threaten war he 
can in fact then take the Nation into 
war without the Congress ever facing 
directly the question of whether Amer- 
ica should go to war. 

The resolution the President is seek- 
ing is not a resolution to threaten the 
use of force, it is a resolution to use 
force. Of course he asserts if he has 
that authorization his threat will have 
greater credibility. But, of course, it 
also means that he then has the au- 
thority to launch hostilities if he 
chooses to do do. Those who want to 
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authorize the use of force to enhance 
the threat of war are at the same time 
authorizing war itself. That is why we 
are having this debate—to consider the 
fundamental question of whether the 
Nation should go to war. To consider 
the fundamental question of whether 
the goal of deterring aggression which 
is a proper and desirable goal can be 
achieved in some other way than going 
to war. 

Let me again quote witnesses before 
the committees to establish further the 
proposition that very experienced, ma- 
ture individuals who have held signifi- 
cant policy positions in our Govern- 
ment, individuals perceived as tran- 
scending politics both in the military 
and the foreign policy field, have ex- 
pressed these reservations and con- 
cerns about the President’s policy. 

These reservations and concerns are 
coming from very wise heads and they 
need to be listened to and their argu- 
ments need to be addressed. 

Now Secretary Schlesinger in his tes- 
timony before the Committee on 
Armed Services said about the military 
option: 


There is little question that the United 
States and its allies can inflict a crippling 
military defeat on Iraq. It can eject Iraq 
from Kuwait; it can destroy Iraq's military 
forces and military industries; it can de- 
stroy, if it wishes, Iraq's cities. The question 
is аб what cost—and whether it is wise to 
incur that cost. Whenever a nation accepts 
the hazards of war, the precise outcome is 
not predetermined. Depending upon the mili- 
tary strategy chosen and the tenacity of 
Iraq's forces, there could be а considerable 
variation in the outcome. In the event of an 
&ll-out assault on entrenched Iraqi positions, 
the casualties may be expected to run into 
several tens of thousands. However, if we 
avoid that all-out assault, make use of our 
decisive advantages in the air, and exploit 
the opponent's vulnerabilities by our own 
mobility, the casualties could be held to a 
fraction of the prior estimate. In between 
four and eight weeks, 16 should all be over— 
save for starving out or mopping up the re- 
maining Iraqi forces in Kuwait. 'The question 
then becomes whether one goes on to occupy 
Iraq, to destroy the balance of Iraqi forces, 
and the like. That would be far more dif- 
ficult and time consuming, but сіг- 
cumstances may make it unavoidable, 

I think it prudent to say no more about 
strategy and tactics in this session. Suffice 
it to say that the immediate price will not 
be small. American forces would be obliged 
to carry a disproportionate burden in any 
struggle. This will affect the attitudes of our 
public and the attitudes in the Middle East 
regarding the United States. 

I believe that the direct cost of combat— 
including that of a probable scorched earth 
policy in Kuwait—will be the lesser part of 
the total cost. The Middle East would never 
be the same. It is а fragile, inflammable, and 
unpredictable region. The sight of the United 
States inflicting а devastating defeat on ап 
Arab country from the soil of an Arab neigh- 
bor may result in an enmity directed at the 
United States for an extended period, not 
only by Iraq and its present supporters, but 
ultimately among the publics of some of the 
nations now allied to us. To be sure, there 
&re no certainties, yet that risk must be 
born in mind. Moreover, the United States 
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will be obliged to involve itself deeply in the 
reconstruction of the region in the after- 
math of a shattering war. In brief, the non- 
combat costs of a recourse to war, while not 
calculable in advance, are likely to be sub- 
stantial. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full statement of Sec- 
retary Schlesinger, former Secretary of 
Defense and former Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, be printed 
in full at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
want now to refer to the comments of 
former national security adviser 
Brzezinski again addressing this ques- 
tion of the sanctions route or the war 
route. 

He was discussing the forthcoming 
talks between the United States and 
Iraq that were then under consider- 
ation. In his testimony in early Decem- 
ber, he says with considerable fore- 
sight: 

However, it is quite possible, perhaps even 
probable, that the talks will initially prove 
unproductive. In my view, that should not be 
viewed as a casus belli. Instead, we should 
stay on course applying the policy of puni- 
tive containment. This policy is working. 
Iraq has been deterred, ostracized and pun- 
ished. Sanctions, unprecedented in their 
international solidarity and more massive in 
scope than any ever adopted in peacetime 
against any nation—I repeat—ever adopted 
against any nation, are inflicting painful 
costs on the Iraqi economy. 

Economic sanctions, by their definition, 
require time to make their impact felt. But 
they have already established the inter- 
nationally significant lesson that Iraq's ag- 
gression did not pay. By some calculations, 
about 97 percent of Iraq's income and 90 рег- 
cent of its imports have been cut off, and the 
shutdown of the equivalent of 43 percent of 
Iraq's and Kuwait's GNP has already taken 
place. This is prompting the progressive at- 
trition of the country's economy and war- 
making capabilities. Extensive rationing is а 
grim social reality. Over time, all this is 
bound to have an unsettling effect on Sad- 
dam Hussein's power. 

The administration's argument that the 
sanctions are not working suggest to me 
that—in the first instance—that the admin- 
istration had entertained extremely naive 
notions regarding how sanctions actually do 
work. They not only take time, they are by 
their nature an instrument for softening up 
the opponent, inducing in the adversary а 
more compliant attitude towards an even- 
tual nonviolent resolution. Sanctions are not 
& blunt instrument for promptly achieving 
total surrender. 

Worse still, the administration's actions 
and its rhetoric have conveyed a sense of im- 
patience that in fact has tended to under- 
mine the credibility of long-term sanctions. 
Perhaps the administration felt that this 
was necessary to convince Saddam Hussein 
that it meant business, but the consequence 
has been to make the administration the 
prisoner of its own rhetoric, with American 
options and timetable thereby severely con- 
stricted. 

The cumulative result has been to move 
the United States significantly beyond the 
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initial policy of punitive containment with 
the result that the conflict of the inter- 
national commmunity with Iraq has become 
over-Americanized, over-personalized, and 
over-emotionalized. The enormous deploy- 
ment of American forces, coupled with talk 
of “по compromise" means that the United 
States is now pointed towards а war with 
Iraq that wil] be largely an American war 
fought predominantly by Americans, іп 
which—on our side—mostly Americans will 
die, and for interests that are neither equal- 
ly vital nor urgent to America, and which in 
any case can be and should be effectively 
pursued by other less dramatic and less 
bloody means. 

Finally, on the issue of sanctions or 
war former Secretary of State Vance 
only last week, testifying before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
stated: 

We will make a grave mistake if we fail to 
resist the temptation to initiate offensive 
action at this time. Sanctions are working 
and the blockade and embargo are biting. 
This policy must be given a chance to prove 
itself and not be cut short by offensive ac- 
tion initiated by the United States. If we act 
precipitously, we will find ourselves vir- 
tually alone in a bitter and bloody war that 
will not be won quickly or without heavy 
casualties, most of whom will be American 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen. Moreover, even 
if we should launch a winning маг” under 
the banner of the UN resolutions, the after- 
math of the conflict would likely confront 
the United States with rampant Arab na- 
tionalism, corrosive anti-Americanism and 
widespread instability and turmoil through- 
out the Middle East. Having won“ the war, 
we might well find ourselves and our part- 
ners worse off then we were before we began. 

He goes on to say: 

It is much too early, I submit, to conclude 
that the current sanctions strategy will not 
work. I agree with Admiral Crowe and others 
who have testified before this Committee 
that we must give sanctions a real chance, 
even if it takes a year or more, and I urge 
patience and perseverance in pursuing this 
prudent and wise course of action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statements of former Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus Vance, National 
Security Adviser Brzezinski, and Admi- 
ral Crowe be printed in full at the end 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
have quoted from the statements of a 
former Secretary of Defense, former 
National Security Adviser, former Sec- 
retary of State, and former chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. All individ- 
uals of recognized substance—indeed 
distinguished public servants. Ap- 
pointed by and serving in the adminis- 
trations of both Democratic and Re- 
publican Presidents. 

As I stated earlier in my remarks, 
former National Security Adviser 
Brzezinski pointed out that this was 
the first case that he could think of in 
modern times in which we may be em- 
barking on a major military adventure 
in which extremely senior people, 
former high policymakers and office- 
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holders are telling the President don't 
do it.“ 
Admiral Crowe said: 


I am aware, of course, that many are con- 
cerned about the task of holding the domes- 
tic and international consensus together. 
While there will be grumbling, I believe the 
bulk of the American people are willing to 
put up with а lot to avoid casualties а long 
way from home. Similarly, I cannot under- 
Stand why some consider our international 
alliance strong enough to conduct intense 
hostilities but too fragile to hold together 
while we attempt a peaceful solution. Actu- 
ally, I sense more nervousness among our al- 
lies about our impetuousness than about our 
patience. 

In closing, I would make a few observa- 
tions that perhaps we should keep in mind as 
we approach thís process: 

Using economic pressure тау prove pro- 
tracted; but if it could avoid hostilities or 
casualties those are also highly desirable 
ends. As а matter of fact, they are also na- 
tional interests. 

It is curious that, just as our patience in 
Western Europe has paid off and furnished us 
the most graphic example in our history of 
how staunchness is sometimes the better 
course in dealing with thorny international 
problems, armchair strategists аге counsel- 
ing a near-term attack on Iraq. It is worth 
remembering that in the 508 and 608, simi- 
lar individuals were advising an attack on 
the USSR—wouldn't that have been great? 

Time often has a way of achieving unex- 
pected results. Already there are reports 
that the Palestinians in Kuwait, having wit- 
nessed Saddam’s cruelty, are turning away 
from him and that others in Jordan are also 
having second thoughts. I am reminded how 
time changed the Panamanian population's 
view of Noriega. Autocrats often have a tal- 
ent for alienating even friends and support- 
ers. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be that Saddam Hus- 
sein’s ego is во engaged that he will not bend 
to an embargo or other peaceful deterrents 
such as containment. But I believe we should 
thoroughly satisfy ourselves that that is in 
fact the case and that hostilities would best 
serve our interests before resorting to uni- 
lateral offensive action against Iraq. It 
would be a sad commentary if Saddam Hus- 
sein, a two-bit tyrant who sits on 17 million 
people and possesses a GNP of $40 billion, 
proved to be more patient than the United 
States, the world’s most affluent and power- 
ful nation. 

That is from the former chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. President, I submit that what is 
needed at this juncture in our Nation’s 
history are the qualities of a long-dis- 
tance runner. We have to show perse- 
verance, determination, stamina. As 
Secretary Schlesinger noted, at the 
outset, no one predicted a short time- 
frame for sanctions to work. What has 
now happened is we are on a course for 
war which will preclude ever being able 
to find out whether in fact sanctions 
will ultimately achieve the departure 
of Saddam Hussein from Kuwait. 

There is no doubt that sanctions are 
achieving a tremendous economic pen- 
alty on Saddam Hussein, as I have de- 
tailed. He is being punished and pun- 
ished very, very severely. What is now 
before us is a judgment as to whether 
the Nation ought to continue to follow 
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а sanctions policy ог authorize going 
to war after January 15. 

The Secretary of State has charac- 
terized his visit for talks in Europe as 
the last best chance for peaceful solu- 
tion, as going the last mile. I beg to 
differ. Going the last mile, the last best 
chance for а peaceful solution, is to 
sustain the sanctions policy for а pe- 
riod of time sufficiently long to give it 
& chance to work. No expert who testi- 
fied thought it could work within 4 
months. I have read this very powerful 
testimony from the former chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs, Secretary of Defense, 
Secretary of State and National Secu- 
rity Adviser, about the timeframe nec- 
essary in order to give sanctions an op- 
portunity to work. 

We have talked about the risks of 
war, the direct costs associated with a 
military effort, and the costs of what 
happens afterward. What is the after- 
math of а war? What is that scenario? 
Are we to occupy Iraq? How long will 
we have to maintain a presence in 
order to attempt to bring order out of 
chaos? 

Mr. President, each Member of this 
body, if the United States goes to war, 
is going to have to ask themselves 
what they will be able to say to the 
family of а man or woman killed іп 
that conflict. I do not believe that any 
of us will be able to say that the Unit- 
ed States exhausted every possibility 
for & peaceful resolution because it is 
very clear that we have not given the 
sanctions option sufficient time to 
work. Each member will have to ask 
himself the question of how he or she 
explains the death of a soldier to the 
family. That question has had а major 
impact on my own thinking in terms of 
what rationale does one give for a loss 
of life? Unless every peaceful avenue 
has been fully explored, unless war has 
clearly been a last resort I do not be- 
lieve that question can be answered. 

Mr. President, we are told that this 
is the first major test of the post-cold 
war world order. If that is the case, it 
is а very strong reason for sanctions to 
succeed. We want to set a precedent 
that can be used again and again in the 
future, if there is an aggression. 

Тһе precedent ought not to be that 
you have to marshal 400,000 troops in а 
region and go to war because I do not 
think that is going to be an acceptable 
precedent to address other instances of 
aggression. 

We are told that we have to support 
the U.N. resolution. But I point out to 
my colleagues that only two other 
countries of the Security Council that 
voted the resolution to authorize the 
use of force after January 15, have 
troops in the area, and their numbers 
&re but a small percentage of our own. 
In many respects, the members are 
simply holding our coats while we go 
and fight. 

Mr. President, I submit this is the 
time for patience. 
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Mr. President, in an article a few 
days ago in the Wall Street Journal, 
Arthur Schlesinger talked about the 
rush toward war and said, '"There is а 
phrase of President Eisenhower's that 
comes to mind: 'The courage of pa- 
tience, the courage of patience.’ " 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the RECORD at the end 
of my remarks an article by Arthur 
Schlesinger in the Wall Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

(From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 7, 1991] 
WHITE SLAVES IN THE PERSIAN GULF 
(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 


President Bush's gamble in the Gulf may 
yet pay off. Let us pray that it does—that 
the combination of international economic 
sanctions, political pressure and military 
build-up will force Saddam Hussein to repent 
and retreat. Let us pray that the tough talk 
from Washington is designed primarily as 
psychological warfare—and that it will work. 

But tough talk creates its own momentum 
and may seize control of policy. If the gam- 
ble fails, the President will] be hard put to 
avoid war. Is this а war Americans really 
want to fight? Sen. Robert Dole (R., Kan.) 
said the other day that Americans are not 
yet committed to this war, and he is surely 
right. And is it a war Americans are wrong 
in not wanting to fight? 

Among our stated objectives are the de- 
fense of Saudi Arabia, the liberation of Ku- 
wait and restoration of the royal family, and 
the establishment, in the President’s phrase, 
of a “stable and secure Gulf." Presumably 
these generous-hearted goals should win the 
cooperation, respect and gratitude of the 
locals. Indications are, to the contrary, that 
our involvement is increasing Arab contempt 
for the U.S. 

WHITE SLAVES 


In this newspaper a few days ago Geraldine 
Brooks and Tony Horwitz described the re- 
luctance of the Arabs to fight in their own 
defense. The Gulf states have a population 
almost as large as Iraq’s but no serious ar- 
mies and limited inclination to raise them. 
Why should they? The Journal quotes a sen- 
ior Gulf official: “You think I want to send 
my teen-aged son to die for Kuwait?" He 
chuckles and adds, We have our white 
slaves from America to do that.“ 

At the recent meeting of the Gulf Coopera- 
tion Council, the Arab states congratulated 
themselves on their verbal condemnation of 
Iraqi aggression but spoke not one word of 
thanks to the American troops who had 
crossed half the world to fight for them. A 
Yemeni diplomat explained this curious 
omission to Judith Miller of the New York 
Times: “А lot of the Gulf rulers simply do 
not feel that they have to thank the people 
they’ve hired to do their fighting for them.” 

James LeMoyne reported in the New York 
times last October in a dispatch from Saudi 
Arabia, “Тһеге is no mass mobilization for 
war in the markets and streets. The scenes 
of cheerful American families saying goodby 
to their sons and daughters are being re- 
peated іп few Saudi homes." Mr. LeMoyne 
continued, “Зоте Saudis’ attitude toward 
the American troops verges on treating them 
as a sort of contracted superpower enforcer. 

..” He quoted a Saudi teacher, “Тһе Amer- 
ican soldiers are a new kind of foreign work- 
er here. We have Pakistanis driving taxis 
and now we have Americans defending us.“ 
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I know that the object of foreign policy is 
not to win gratitude. It is to produce real ef- 
fects in the real world. It is conceivable that 
we should simply swallow the Arab insults 
and soldier on as their “white slaves" be- 
cause vital interests of our own are involved. 
But, as Mr. Dole implied, the case that U.S. 
vital interests are at stake has simply not 
been made to the satisfaction of Congress 
and the American people. 

Of course we have interests in the Gulf. 
But it is essential to distinguish between pe- 
ripheral interests and vital interest. Vital 
interests exist when our national security is 
truly at risk. Vital interests are those you 
kill and die for. I write as one who has no 
problem about the use of force to defend our 
vital interests and who had no doubt that 
vital interests were involved in preventing 
the domination of Europe by Hitler and later 
by Stalin. 

In defining our vital interests in the Gulf, 
the administration's trumpet gives an aw- 
fully uncertain sound. It has offered a rolling 
series of peripheral justifications—oil, jobs, 
regional stability, the menace of a nuclear 
Iraq, the creation of a new world order. 
a pretexts for war grow increasingly 

If oil is the issue, nothing will more cer- 
tainly increase oil prices than war, with 
long-term interruption of supply and wide- 
spread destruction of oil fields. Every whis- 
per of peace has brought oil prices down. And 
the idea of spending American lives in order 
to save American jobs is despicable—quite 
unworthy of our intelligent secretary of 
state. 

As of the stabilization of the Middle East, 
this is a goal that has never been attained 
for long in history. Stability is not a likely 
prospect for a region characterized from 
time immemorial by artificial frontiers, 
tribal antagonism, religious fanaticisms and 
desperate inequalities. I doubt that the U.S. 
has the capacity or the desire to replace the 
Ottoman Empire, and our efforts thus far 
have won us not the respect of the Arab rul- 
ers but their contempt. 

What about nuclear weapons? The preven- 
tive-war argument is no more valid against 
Iraq than it was when nuts proposed it 
against the Soviet Union during the Cold 
War. In any case, Secretary of State Baker 
has in effect offered a no-invasion pledge if 
Iraq withdraws from Kuwait—a pledge that 
would leave Saddam Hussein in power and 
his nuclear facilities intact. 

As for the new world order, the United Na- 
tions will be far stronger if it succeeds 
through resolute application of economic 
sanctions than if it only provides a multilat- 
eral facade for a unilateral U.S. war. Nor 
would we strengthen the U.N. by 
mass destruction that will appall the world 
and discredit collective security for years to 
come. 

No one likes the loathsome Saddam Hus- 
sein. Other countries would rejoice in his 
overthrow—and are fully prepared to fight to 
the last American to bring it about. But, 
since the threat he poses to the U.S. is far 
less than the threat to the Gulf states, why 
are we Americans the fall guys, expected to 
do 90% of the fighting and to take 90% of the 
casualties? Only Britain, loyal as usual, has 
made any serious military contribution to 
the impending war—10,000 more troops than 
Egypt. If we go to war, let not the posse fade 
away, аз befell the unfortunate marshal in 
High Noon. 

And please, Mr. President, spare us the 
sight of Dan Quayle telling the troops that 
this war won't be another Vietnam. How in 
hell would he know? 
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Мо one ever supposed that an economic 
embargo would bring Iraq to its knees in a 
short five months. Why not give sanctions 
time to work? The Central Intelligence 
Agency already reports shortages in Iraq’s 
military spare parts. If we must fight, why 
not fight a weaker rather than a stronger 
Iraq? What is the big rush? There is a phrase 
of President Eisenhower's that comes to 
mind: the courage of patience.” 

I also recall words of President Kennedy 
that seem relevant during these dark days: 
Don't push your opponent against a locked 
door." What is во terribly wrong with a nego- 
tiated settlement? Iraq must absolutely 
withdraw from Kuwait, but the grievances 
that explain, though not excuse, the invasion 
might well be adjudicated. As for the nuclear 
threat, that can be taken care of by a com- 
bination of arms embargo, international in- 
spection throughout the Middle East and 
great-power deterrence. Such measures 
would do far more than war to strengthen 
collective security and build a new world 
order. 

One has the abiding fear that the adminis- 
tration has not thought out the con- 
sequences of war. Fighting Iraq will not be 
like fighting Grenada or Panama. The war 
will most likely be bloody and protracted. 
Victory might well entangle us in Middle 
Eastern chaos for years—all for interests 
that, so far as the U.S. is concerned, are at 
best peripheral. 

Dr. Brzezinski wrote an article—and 
I ask unanimous consent for it to be 
printed in the RECORD—entitled Pa- 
tience in the Persian Gulf, Not War.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Oct. 7, 1990] 

PATIENCE IN THE PERSIAN GULF, NOT WAR 

(By Zbigniew Brzezinski) 


WASHINGTON.—The crisis in the Persian 
Gulf is the first crisis of the post-cold war 
era. Thus, fortunately, it does not pose the 
danger of a U.S.-Soviet confrontation. None- 
theless, if mishandled, the crisis could 
prompt devastating consequences for the 
world economy, perhaps result in massive 
Arab and American bloodshed, and almost 
inevitably generate major regional instabil- 
ity throughout the Middle East. 

It is thus а crisis that is too serious to be 
resolved by decision in one capital alone and 
too dangerous to be addressed on the basis of 
hysteria. It calls for thorough strategic con- 
sultations among the countries concerned— 
including, beyond the democratic West, the 
leaders of moderate Arab countries outraged 
by Saddam Hussein's aggression—regarding 
the issues involved, the policies to be pur- 
sued and the costs to be assumed. 

As its point of departure, a collective stra- 
tegic response to the Iraqi challenge must be 
based on shared perspectives regarding three 
central concerns: 

It must provide for stable access by the 
West to reasonably priced oil, which in prac- 
tical terms means assuring the security of 
Saudi Arabia and the Emirates from any fur- 
ther Iraqi pressures or aggression; 

It must protect the sanctity of the inter- 
national order against unilateral use of 
force, which in practical terms means а sat- 
isfactory resolution of the status of Kuwait; 

It must take into account Iraq’s signifi- 
cant military arsenal as a longer-term re- 
gional security concern. (Additionally, and 
depending on whether the crisis is resolved 
peacefully or militarily, the future of Sad- 
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dam Hassein’s personal leadership may have 
to be addressed by the international commu- 
nity.) 

All three of these issues involve objectives 
that are desirable, even though not all of 
these goals are equally urgent or vital. But 
there is consensus not only in the West but 
also among the moderate Arabs regarding 
the imperative need to deter any Iraqi move 
against Saudi Arabia. 

This objective is so vital to the well-being 
of the world economy that the United 
States, rightly and courageously, was pre- 
pared to fight even alone. That is why it im- 
mediately deployed such large forces to the 
region. There is little doubt that other 
states, both Arab and non-Arab, would also 
joint in a common effort if the Iraqi Army 
were to strike further south. 

The consensus is less strong, and strategic 
options become more divergent, regarding 
the other two issues. Subtle differences 
emerge once the surface is scratched as to 
what precisely should be the international 
coalition’s objectives and how should they be 
pursued. 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


Broadly speaking, two strategies are 
emerging. The first favors sustained inter- 
national pressure on Iraq through the embar- 
go to compel its withdrawal from Kuwait. 
The alternative—which some favor if peace- 
ful means fail, and some prefer as the more 
effective solution—involves the use of mili- 
tary power, thereby dealing not only with 
the issue of Kuwait but also with the chal- 
lenge posed by the Iraqi military machine. 
Given the enormous stakes, it is important 
to assess these alternatives carefully, for 
their costs and prospects of success differ 
significantly. 

The peaceful coalition strategy will re- 
quire time to prove itself. It may take 
months to convince Saddam Hussein that 
the coalition’s unity will survive and that 
any leakage in the embargo will be insuffi- 
cient to prevent a massive deterioration in 
Iraq’s economy and social well-being. This 
will impose major demands on the demo- 
cratic publics in the West to support the nec- 
essary sacrifices and on their leaders, espe- 
cially in America, to rebut hysterical calls 
for military action. The approaching con- 
gressional elections in the United States 
may tempt some to advocate military action 
in the expectation that the initial surge of 
patriotic feeling will work to the advantage 
of the party in power. 

A prolonged embargo will also require 
major economic cooperation among the 
members of the coalition. Especially impor- 
tant will be the contributions of Japan and 
Germany, both exceedingly rich countries 
yet countries that have made a small con- 
tribution compared with America’s. 

There is thus the risk that, in the pursuit 
of the peaceful and patient strategy, allied 
unity may come to be strained by increas- 
ingly sharp disagreements regarding the dis- 
tribution of the burdens invovled. These dis- 
agreements could become especially acri- 
monious as the recession—in part stimulated 
by the higher energy costs and other ex- 
penses generated by crisis—deepens in the 
United States. 

THE RISK OF WAITING 


The peaceful strategy, in any case, may 
also be derailed by developments beyond 
America’s and the international coalition’s 
control. One cannot, for example, preclude 
attempts at deliberate provocations, de- 
signed to inflame America public opinion 
and to precipitate a military collision be- 
tween America and Iraq. 
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Given the bitter personal enmity between 
the Syrian and Iraqi leaders, or in view of re- 
ports of Israeli fears that America may opt 
for a peaceful outcome to the crisis not to 
mention Iranian fundamentalist passions, it 
is also quite possible that outside parties 
may set in motion events that derail the 
peaceful strategy. Last but not least, there 
is the possibility that Saddam Hussein, fear- 
ful of being strangled by the international 
embargo will himself initiate hostilities. 

Finally, it must be admitted that the 
peaceful strategy cannot in any case resolve 
the third issue, that of Iraq’s military power; 
at best it can probably yield only a partial 
success on the status of Kuwait, a success 
certainly short of ‘‘unconditional surrender” 
by Iraq. More likely, the eventual success of 
the peaceful strategy will require, at some 
point, quiet behind-the-scenes negotiations 
regarding the issues that precipitated the 
Iraqi aggression. 

In other words, once а sustained embargo 
had succeeded іп convincing Saddam Hussein 
that he must concede, some confidential dis- 
cussions, either through Arab intermediaries 
or perhaps through Soviet ones (and Mikhail 
Gorbachev deliberately positioned himself in 
the Helsinki talks with President Bush to be 
ап eventual mediator) would ensue. They 
would address the adjudication—following an 
Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait—of the Iraqi 
financial and territorial claims (not all of 
which were unfounded), which will have to 
take place. 

If much of the international community 
were willing to accept such an outcome, it 
would be difficult for the United States alone 
to oppose it. Moreover, it is likely that by 
then the peaceful strategy would have im- 
posed substantial financial costs on all par- 
ties even though it would have spared every- 
one from potentially massive bloodshed. 
Thus there is bound to be some international 
predisposition to settle, even if the outcome 
were to be not quite as unconditional as cur- 
rently some desire. However, any such out- 
come would still leave major issues pertain- 
ing to regional security and Iraqi military 
power unresolved. 

This is why some argue that the peaceful 
strategy cannot work and that the crisis 
must be resolved by force of arms. The 
peaceful strategy—the critics point out— 
would resolve satisfactorily the first issue 
only, the second perhaps partially (and, at 
best, only after a very prolonged effort), and 
the third not at all. In contrast, the military 
strategy would deal with both the second 
and the third at the same time, while per- 
haps also enhancing Saudi security for the 
longer term. 

Accordingly, proponents of the military 
strategy argue that force should be used 
once the necessary preparations have been 
completed. Given the pace of the American 
troops and weapons deployments, that could 
be as soon as late October (thus before the 
American Congressional elections) but in 
any case no later than late winter. The rea- 
son for the latter deadline is that the onset 
of the fierce sandstorms that follow the win- 
ter season would adversely affect the techno- 
logical performance of weapons and impose 
additional difficulties on the American and 
other forces not accustomed to desert war- 
fare. 

The military option would have to deal si- 
multaneously with the goal of liberating Ku- 
wait and of destroying Iraqi military power 
for the simple reason that it is not possible 
to do the first without the second. A conven- 
tional ground attack on Kuwait would be 
prohibitively costly in casualties and per- 
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haps even impossible to execute without а 
deployment of forces vastly larger than even 
the currently projected deployment of some 
200,000 American troops. 

Military action will therefore require an 
all-out air assault on Iraq's political and 
military command centers, key military 
concentrations and principal industrial-mili- 
tary targets, in addition to some unavoid- 
able ground fighting. Particularly intensive 
efforts will have to be made to destroy, pre- 
emptively, and Iraqi capacity to retaliate 
through missile strikes with chemical war- 
heads. 

A particular complication pertaining to 
the air assault is that its effectiveness would 
be greatest if it came as a sudden bolt out of 
the blue. But that could only be the case if 
it was undertaken solely on the American 
initiative, since only American airpower 
would be capable of undertaking this task ef- 
fectively and alone. 

Тһе decision to initiate hostilities through 
& decapitating air attack would thus have to 
be made solely by Washington, without any 
genuine consultations with the other powers 
that are participating in the anti-Iraq coali- 
tion, especially Arab ones. That could breed 
political resentments and even pose the dan- 
ger that America would eventually find it- 
self increasingly isolated in the world arena. 

There is also & domestic American com- 
plication to be noted here. An American 
bolt-out-of-the-blue attack would not only 
strain allied relations. If the resulting hos- 
tilities were to become costly and prolonged, 
the U.S. Congress might be outraged that its 
constitutional prerogative of declaring of 
war was not respected. Yet a declaration of 
war would be incompatible with any surprise 
attack. 

In any case, the military operations, to be 
effective, will have to combine major air and 
ground initiatives, the former to paralyze 
Iraq's capacity to respond and the latter to 
drive the Iraqis out of Kuwait. The effort 
will thus have to be massive in scale. It will 
probably involve the infliction of thousands, 
and maybe even tens of thousands, of deaths 
on the Iraqi civilian population. 

And it will involve inevitably heavy fight- 
ing against an Iraqi Army that is battle-test- 
ed and experienced in defensive fighting. 
Since it is almost certain that the brunt of 
the military effort would have to be under- 
taken by American forces, one must expect 
therefore also thousands of deaths among 
American servicemen. 

One should not entertain in this connec- 
tion any illusions that air attacks by them- 
selves will force the Iraqis to capitulate. 
Total and prolonged U.S. control over the air 
did not terminate promptly the Korean and 
Vietnam Wars, nor did it force either Ger- 
many or Italy to capitulate. Moreover, it is 
not possible to predict precisely what course 
the combat will take and how long it will 
last. Iraq is not a Panama. The fighting 
could prove to be heavy and prolonged. 

Moreover, even massive air attacks may be 
unlikely to deprive Saddam Hussein of some 
capacity to react. One cannot exclude the 
possibility of sporadic Iraqi gas attacks on 
Isreali cities and perhaps even a deliberate 
invasion of Jordan, in an effort to widen the 
war by drawing in the Israelis. That then 
could have the effect of transforming the 
war, in Arab perceptions, into a struggle 
against an American-Israeli coalition. 

Not only the military but also the geo- 
political dynamics are unpredictable. At 
some point the war could also expand in 
other directions. Syria, Iran and even Tur- 
key (following perhaps a Kurdish uprising 
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within northern Iraq) might all be tempted 
to pursue their own territorial interests. 
Iraq might be partitioned; Jordan might be 
the victim of an Iraqi or Israeli military ini- 
tiative; and the entire region subsequently 
Lebanized. 

The conflict would thus become regionally 
destabilizing, on a scale that is difficult pre- 
cisely to define but that could become also 
impossible to contain. Moreover, if Arab 
emotions were to become aroused by mili- 
tary action against Iraq that is seen as 
largely American in origin, the ensuing 
radicalization of the Arab masses could 
eventually even produce upheavals in those 
more moderate Arab states that the United 
States is currently seeking to protect. 

THE COST OF WAR 


All of that could produce potentially dev- 
astating economic consequences. One would 
have to anticipate the serious possibility of 
at least a temporary cutoff in much of the 
flow of oil from the Persian Gulf. Military 
action would probably result in the destruc- 
tion of most of Kuwait's and Iraq's oil facili- 
ties, while sabotage could also affect the in- 
stallations in other gulf states. The price of 
oil could easily climb to $65 per barrel or 
even more. 

The financial costs of the war by them- 
selves would also be extraordinarily high. It 
has been estimated that for the United 
States the costs of large-scale combat could 
amount to about $1 billion per day. An eco- 
nomic and financial world crisis might thus 
prove difficult to avoid. 

It is hard to predict whether the American 
public, after the likely initial surge in patri- 
otic emotions, would long support such an 
operation. Parents and others would almost 
certainly begin to ask whether American 
lives should be sacrificed for the sake of the 
wealthy rulers of Kuwait. Arguments about 
the sanctity of the international order might 
cease to have much appeal once American fa- 
talities begin to rise into the thousands. 
There is also the risk that at some point the 
public might blame Israel for allegedly hav- 
ing pressed America to go to war against 
Iraq for the sake of Israeli interests. 

The military strategy thus suffers from 
fundamental] liabilities. Its costs could prove 
to be prohibitive, its success is not easy to 
define in terms of the time involved and the 
scope of the required effort, and its dynamic 
consequences, could have a regionally de- 
structive ripple effect. 

On balance, therefore, the better part of 
wisdom is for the existing international coa- 
lition to pursue the strategy of sustained 
pressure, and to apply that pressure under 
the protection of credible military power 
that deters any Iraqi military countermoves. 
To put it simply, a policy not of preventive 
war but of punitive deterrence is the most 
sensible. 

That strategy must be given time to prove 
effective, and it must be openly conceded 
that its success may not be compatible with 
the notion of an Iraqi unconditional surren- 
der regarding Kuwait. More specifically, one 
should not rule out a prior the acceptability 
of some arrangement that combines an Iraqi 
withdrawal with the eventual adjudication of 
the financial and territorial issues that 
precipitated the unacceptable act of Iraqi ag- 
gression. Nor should quiet mediation by 
some third parties, either by the Arabs 
themselves or by the Europeans (such as 
President Mitterrand), or even perhaps by 
the Soviets, be discouraged. 

As noted, a nonviolent resolution of the 
Kuwait issue will not resolve the region’s se- 
curity problem. In any case, for some time to 
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come, to insure longer-range regional secu- 
rity, some separate American-Saudi military 
arrangements will be required. 

These might include some provision for the 
continuing presence of an American security 
tripwire in Saudi Arabia, designed to insure 
against any future Iraqi aggression. Amer- 
ican naval and air offshore power will prob- 
ably also have to be enhanced on a continu- 
ing basis. At a later stage, it might then 
prove possible to convene an international 
conference that deals with the wider issue of 
regional security. In that setting, the desta- 
bilizing and unacceptably ambitious Iraqi 
military programs could be subjected to 
some agreed limitations. 

In the context of any eventual regional ac- 
commodation regarding security, it will 
probably also be necessary for Israel to fi- 
nally accept the nonproliferation treaty and 
to place its own nuclear weapons program 
under some similar restraints. 

Obviously, the resolution of these tangled 
and complex issues will require prolonged 
negotiations. For these negotiations to suc- 
ceed, some progress toward peace on the Is- 
raeli-Palestinian conflict may also be need- 
ed, given the obvious connection between Is- 
raeli and Iraqi military buildups and the per- 
sisting possibility of renewed Israeli-Arab 
hostilities. But all of that represents an 
agenda for the more distant future. The 
wider issue of regional security and the Is- 
raeli-Arab conflict cannot be and should not 
be linked directly to the current, more im- 
mediate crisis. 

To be sure, there are those who argue that 
Saddam Hussein’s military potential must 
now be pre-emptively destroyed before he ac- 
quires nuclear weapons. But the advocates of 
preventive war, for some of whom the Iraqi 
occupation of Kuwait is a convenient excuse, 
have yet to make a compelling case in terms 
of the American national interest for such a 
reckless undertaking. 

America has lived for 40 years under the 
shadow of Soviet nuclear weapons, and Sta- 
lin or Khrushchev had no compunctions 
about killing those weaker than themselves. 
But deterrence worked, and America surely 
has the power to deter Iraq as well. And so 
does Israel, which has already acquired nu- 
clear weapons. 

The bottom line is this: there is no easy 80- 
lution to the crisis. The peaceful strategy of 
sustained pressure suffers from obvious limi- 
tations and has its costs. Moreover, it will 
not resolve fully all of the central problems 
generated by the Iraqi aggression. But it im- 
poses enormous punitive pains on Iraq, ata 
cost and a risk to America that is incom- 
parably lower than the costs and risks of 
preventive war. 

Hence patience and prudence are to be pre- 
ferred over the leap into the abyss of war- 
fare. The basic fact is that the overall situa- 
tion in the region is so unstable that no mili- 
tary solution can be confidently postulated 
as assuring the productive termination of 
the ongoing crisis at a cost that is predict- 
able and reasonable. Destroying Iraq but pos- 
sibly blowing up the Middle East can hardly 
be advocated as a rational calculus. 

Given the stakes, it is particularly urgent 
that the leaders of the advanced democ- 
racies—with America having already suc- 
cessfully assured the deterrence of further 
Iraqi aggression—sit down together, care- 
fully analyze their options and recommit 
themselves to a sustained strategy of puni- 
tive deterrence—without dangerous illusions 
about military solutions. 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article 
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from the Washington Post, “Тһе Big 
Squeeze: Why the Sanctions on Iraq 
Wil Work. A Look at This Century's 
Embargoes Suggests How Effective 
They Can Ве” also be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Dec. 9, 1990) 
THE BIG SQUEEZE: WHY THE SANCTIONS ON 
IRAQ WILL WORK 
(By Kimberly Elliott, Gary Hufbauer and 
Jeffrey Schott) 


Fifty-five years ago, when Mussolini’s 
troops overran Ethiopia, half-hearted sanc- 
tions by the League of Nations failed to force 
Italy to withdraw. Haile Selassie's futile 
pleas for help have haunted the world ever 
since. 

This week, President Bush and key mem- 
bers of his administration including the sec- 
retaries of state and defense declared that 
the United Nations’ far stronger sanctions 
against Iraq cannot be relied on to force a 
withdrawal from Kuwait. Only military 
power, they warned, is certain to get Saddam 
Hussein’s armies out. 

But sanctions can work—and under cir- 
cumstances far less favorable than those 
present in the confrontation with Iraq. In 
fact, a review of 115 cases since 1914 shows 
that success was achieved 40 times when eco- 
nomic sanctions were threatened or imposed 
against individual countries. Moreover, the 
current U.N. sanctions are by far the strong- 
est and most complete ever imposed against 
any country by other nations. These com- 
parisons strongly suggest that, given time, 
the U.N. economic boycott can achieve by 
peaceful means what Bush and his advisers 
say can only be won by force. 

A comparison with the famous case of 
Ethiopia, one of the 115 we have reviewed in 
detail, reveals important differences which 
apply in the current case. The embargo of 
Iraq is completely different from the 
League's half-hearted attempt to save Ethio- 
pia (which was made even weaker when the 
United States, a non-League member, re- 
fused to join). The current boycott covers 
virtually 100 percent of Iraq's trade. This is 
three to four times greater coverage than 
the average in all previous successful sanc- 
tions cases. Beyond that, Iraq, geographi- 
cally isolated and dependent on oil for 90 per- 
cent of its export revenue, is far more vul- 
nerable to economic coercion than target na- 
tions in other sanctions actions. 

Because of all these factors, it is likely 
that if the embargo persists, Iraqi output 
will shrink by about half from its 1988 total 
of $45 billion. This is a decline of gross na- 
tional product (GNP) 20 times greater than 
the average impact in other successful sanc- 
tion episodes. Meanwhile, the economic costs 
to the sanctioning countries of suspended 
trade with Iraq are being addressed in un- 
usual ways and substantially mitigated. 
These efforts give the current sanctions a co- 
hesion and possible longevity never seen out- 
side the setting of global conflicts. 

In addition, the administration’s toughen- 
ing military posture can have a welcome side 
effect: Such bellicosity could actually work 
to strengthen the resolve of the sanctioning 
nations to stick to their embargo as the only 
alternative to armed conflict. 

Economic sanctions have been used in this 
century in pursuit of a wide variety of goals. 
They range from the relatively modest, such 
as Britain's 1933 sanctions against the Soviet 
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Union to gain the release of some British 
citizens accused of spying, to the difficult, 
such as the U.S. sanctions against Poland 
from 1981 to 1987 to force the communist re- 
gime to lift martial law and loosen political 
restraints. 

In judging whether the imposition of sanc- 
tions was a success, we looked for evi- 
dence of two things: that the boycotters had 
substantially met their goals; and that sanc- 
tions had contributed at least modestly to 
the outcome. Successful actions include, for 
example, the trade embargoes and financial 
sanctions to weaken the enemy’s fighting ca- 
pability used by the Allies in World Wars I 
and П and by Great Britain and its allies 
during the Falklands conflict in 1982. On two 
occasions in the 1920s, the mere threat of 
sanctions by the League of Nations was suffi- 
cient to settle border conflicts: Yugoslavia 
withdrew troops from disputed territory in 
Albania; Greece renounced territorial claims 
in Bulgaria. In the postwar era, the pro- 
tracted U.N. embargo of Rhodesia, much less 
stringently enforced than the sanctions 
against Iraq, helped bring about the demise 
of the breakaway regime of Ian Smith. 

Such examples argue strongly for the like- 
ly success of the sanctions against Iraq. Sec- 
retary of Defense Richard В. Cheney himself 
said the embargo clearly“ has been effec- 
tive “іп closing off the flow of spare parts 
and military supplies," and the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Colin Powell, 
conceded that sanctions would have “а de- 
bilitating effect“ on Iraq's military capabil- 
ity. On Thursday, CIA Director William H. 
Webster told the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee that by next spring, probably only 
energy-related and some military industries 
will be fully functioning." 

The sanctions against Iraq are unique in 
the history of such economic weapons іп the 
20th century. Though there is inevitably 
some leakage, the embargo affects virtually 
all of Iraq's trade and financial relations. 
Historically, when the sanctioning country 
or group accounted for 50 percent or more of 
the target’s trade, the sanctioners had а 50 
percent chance of achieving their goals. In 
the average successful sanctions case, the 
boycotters accounted for 28 percent of the 
target's trade, far below the Iraq situation. 

In addition, this embargo is backed by а 
multinational naval blockade and a ban on 
аїг cargo to Iraq. Except for what we con- 
sider minor smuggling through Turkey, Iran 
and Jordan, Iraq has been effectively iso- 
lated from the global economy. Smuggling 
will ebb as Saddam runs out of money, which 
Webster predicted would be next spring or 
summer. 

The average cost to the target nation's 
economy in successful sanctions cases was 
2.4 percent of GNP, about the level of lost 
U.S. output in the 1982 recession, (the most 
severe since the Depression), and one-twenti- 
eth of the impact of Iraq. The cost to the 
target reached double digits only three other 
times: Nigeria vs. Biafra, 1967-70; U.S. and 
Britain vs. Iran, 1951-53; and the U.N. and 
Britain vs. Rhodesia, 1965-79. In all these 
cases, sanctions contributed to a positive 
outcome. Of eight sanctions episodes where 
the cost to the target was 5 percent of GNP 
or more, six resulted in at least partial suc- 
cess for the sanctioners. 

Prior to this summer, only Ian Smith's 
unilateral declaration of independence іп 
Rhodesia in 1965 had provoked mandatory, 
comprehensive U.N. sanctions. However, 
those sanctions were imposed incrementally 
over two years and were not universally en- 
forced despite being mandatory. Unlike the 
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Iraq case, the U.N. refused to impose second- 
ary sanctions against countries violating the 
Rhodesian embargo. 

The sanctions against Iraq were imposed so 
swiftly, decisively, and comprehensively 
that together with a credible military 
threat, there is a high probability they can 
contribute to an Iraqi withdrawal and the 
restoration of an independent government in 
Kuwait. However, our study of sanctions 
cases indicated that the more difficult the 
goals, the less effective the sanctions. 

Besides the goals outlined in the U.N. reso- 
lutions, Bush and other leaders have talked 
of reducing Iraq’s military capability, in- 
cluding the destruction of its recent nuclear 
weapons capability. While sanctions can 
weaken Saddam's fighting capability be- 
cause of food, fuel and spare parts shortages 
and resupply problems, they cannot destroy 
his arms industry. 

There also have been suggestions that the 
sanctions should be aimed at destabilizing 
Saddam. The United States has taken this 
route before—no less than 10 times since 
World War П. In fact, the United States far 
exceeds all other countries in threatening or 
using sanctions—81 attempts since 1917, of 
which more than 70 came after World War П. 
U.S. goals have varied widely—from curbing 
or destabilizing governments perceived to be 
drifting from the Western“ capitalist 
sphere, to forcing Britain and France in 1956 
to withdraw their troops from the Suez 
Canal after Egypt's Gamal Nasser national- 
ized it. In the 1970s, the United States in- 
creased its use of sanctions, not as success- 
fully, to improve the observance of human 
rights and to inhibit the spread of nuclear 
weapons. In the 1980s, terrorism and drug- 
smuggling have been major targets of U.S. 
sanctions. 

In the 10 cases of U.S. sanctions aimed at 
dictators, they contributed at least modestly 
to the downfalls of Rafael Trujillo in the Do- 
minican Republic in the 1960s and Idi Amin 
in Uganda and Anastasio Somoza in Nica- 
ragua in the 1970s. Sanctions also exacer- 
bated the economic chaos in Nicaragua, 
which contributed to the electoral defeat of 
Daniel Ortega earlier this year. 

In cases in which the goals were ambitious, 
sanctions took an average of nearly two 
years to achieve a successful outcome. This 
raises the question of their sustainability. 
Here again, the Iraq case is unique. To 
counter possible erosion of the boycott be- 
cause the participants find the costs to their 
own economies too high, the United States 
and its allies have taken extraordinary 
steps, including asking Saudi Arabia and 
other oil exporters to boost oil production to 
offset lost Iraqi and Kuwaiti production. The 
United States also led in organizing an “есо- 
nomic action plan" to redirect short-term 
windfall profits gained b; the oil producers 
to help developing countries. Washington 
also has encouraged Japan, Germany and 
others to provide grants and low-cost loans 
to developing countries hurt by higher oil 
prices, lost trade and related problems. 

Maintaining a cohesive alliance long 
enough to make the sanctions work will re- 
quire continued cost-reducing measures, 
such as getting the gulf oil producers to 
raise oil production so that prices come 
down and stabilize around the July OPEC 
target price of $21 per barrel. The United 
States, Germany and Japan also should be 
prepared to release oil from their strategic 
petroleum reserves to prevent price rises 
when winter brings increased energy con- 
sumption. The $21 billion committed to the 
economic action plan also should be swiftly 
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distributed to offset costs to the front-line 
coalition states and further supplemented by 
additional grants for as long as needed to 
permit the sanctions to work. The IMF and 
World Bank should also increase 
concessional loans to developing countries 
thrown off balance by the sudden increase in 
oil prices. 

However, even the tightest sanctions take 
time to work. Evidence from previous cases 
suggests that it would be unfair to claim the 
embargo of Iraq has failed until at least а 
year has passed. Though there are costs to 
waiting, some of them can be ameliorated, as 
with the president's economic action plan. If 
&fter & year or two the sanctions are judged 
to be inadequate, the military option will 
still be there and Saddam's forces will be 
weakened by lack of supplies. The key ques- 
tion is whether the price of patience would 
be higher than the economic and human 
costs of going to war soon. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, this 
is the time to show the courage to stay 
the course. It, in fact, takes more cour- 
agein many instances to persevere, to 
be determined, to show, as President 
Eisenhower said, the courage of pa- 
tience to achieve your objectives than 
it does to indulge your frustrations; to 
launch a military action with all the 
costs involved both directly in lives 
and treasure and all the costs involved 
afterwards in terms of the post-war 
scenario. 

The resolution brought forward by 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
[Mr. MITCHELL], the majority leader, is 
а, sober, sane, and responsible resolu- 
tion. It offers а course of action to deal 
with aggression, to deny aggression 
any rewards. 

Тһе question is not between coun- 
tenancing or tolerating Saddam Hus- 
sein’s aggression on the one hand and 
going to war on the other. There is an- 
other alternative, and the other alter- 
native is to sustain and maintain these 
sanctions, to squeeze him and squeeze 
him and squeeze him, to make him and 
Iraq pay а very high price for what 
they have done. 

We have not stayed on that course а 
sufficiently long time, in my judgment, 
to enable any Member of the Senate to 
look а family in the eye that loses а 
loved one in this conflict that is com- 
ing upon us and say to them, ‘‘We ex- 
hausted every peaceful option in order 
to achieve our objectives; we tried 
every peaceful approach, and in the end 
none of them proved out and in order 
to ultimately reverse this aggression, 
it was necessary to resort to the use of 
force." 

We are not at that point, and at the 
very least we ought not go to war until 
we are at that point, we cannot, in 
good conscience and in good faith, say 
now to any family who loses а member 
in а military conflict that every ауе- 
nue to achieve a peaceful resolution 
was explored. That is why I support the 
resolution presented to this body by 
the majority leader, and I urge the sup- 
port by my colleagues. 
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STATEMENT BY JAMES R. SCHLESINGER BE- 
FORE THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
U.S. SENATE, NOVEMBER 27, 1990 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee: 

I deeply appreciate the invitation to dis- 
cuss with this Committee the challenge 
posed to American policy and, potentially, to 
America’s armed forces by the developments 
in the Gulf. When last I addressed this Com- 
mittee at the beginning of the year, I exam- 
ined the implications for American policy, 
attitudes, deployments, and budgetary allo- 
cations implied by the collapse of the War- 
saw Pact and the decline of the Soviet 
threat. In a sense today represents the con- 
tinuation of that earlier testimony, for what 
we are to examine beyond the details of the 
Gulf crisis itself, is how this nation should 
grapple with the altered conditions in this 
post-Cold War environment. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will permit, I shall 
deal initially with the shape of the post-Cold 
War world in which the sharp ideological di- 
visions and the coalitions and alliances po- 
larized to reflect those differences have now 
been muted. Some, stimulated by the re- 
sponse to the crisis in the Gulf, have ex- 
pressed the hope that we are now engaged in 
fashioning a new international order—in 
which violators of international norms will 
be regularly constrained or disciplined 
through the instrument of collective secu- 
rity. Put very briefly, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that such aspirations for a Wilsonian 
utopia are doomed to disappointment. What 
is emerging is likely to resemble the some- 
what disordered conditions before 1938—an 
era of old-fashioned power politics—marked 
by national and ethnic rivalries and hatreds, 
religious tensions, as well as smash and grab, 
and the pursuit of loot. Such elements clear- 
ly mark that catalyzing event, Iraq’s seizure 
of Kuwait, and has marked the behavior of a 
number of players since August 2nd. To sug- 
gest that the international order will mirac- 
ulously be transformed and that the players 
on the worid scene will be motivated by a 
dedication to justice and international law 
strikes me as rather naive. 

Mr. Chairman, you and Senator Warner 
have posed the question: what are America’s 
interests in the Gulf. I shall mention three— 
and leave it to the Committee to decide 
whether they are in ascending or descending 
order of importance. 

First, is oil. There is no way of evading 
this simple reality. Oil provides the energy 
source that drives the economies of the in- 
dustrial and underdeveloped worlds. Were 
the principal exports of the region palm 
dates, or pearls, or even industrial products, 
our response to Iraq’s transgression would 
have been far slower and far less massive 
than has been the case. Nonetheless, this 
should not be misunderstood. Our concern is 
not primarily economic—the price of gaso- 
line at the pump. Were we primarily con- 
cerned about the price of oil, we would not 
have sought to impose an embargo that 
drove it above $40 a barrel. Instead, our con- 
cern is strategic: we cannot allow so large a 
portion of the world’s energy resources to 
fall under the domination of a single hostile 
party. Any such party, even Saddam Hus- 
sein, would ordinarily be concerned with the 
stability of the oil market, the better to 
achieve the long run exploitation of his eco- 
nomic assets. However, concern focuses on 
the extraordinary periods—during which he 
might use his domination of these oil re- 
sources to exploit the outside world’s 
vulnerabilities for strategic mischief. 
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Second, the United States has had an inti- 
mate relationship with the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. It reflects a number of shared strate- 
gic objectives—as well as Saudi efforts to 
stabilize the oil market, most dramatically 
in the period after the fall of the Shah. It is 
embodied in the Carter Doctrine which 
pledges military resistance to external 
assults on the Kingdom, as well as the 
Reagan corollary which subsequently 
pledged resistance to internal subversion. 
Failure of the United States to honor such 
commitments would raise question about the 
seriousness of the United States, not only in 
the Middle East but elsewhere. It is notable 
that down through August 2nd Kuwait itself 
rebuffed attempts of the United States to 
provide similar protection—though Presi- 
dent Bush's remarks since that date have 
tended to establish & U.S. commitment to 
the security of Kuwait. 

Third, since the close of World War II and, 
particularly, sínce the establishment of the 
State of Israel, the United States has had & 
generalized commitment to the stability of 
the Middle East and to the security of Israel. 
On numerous occasions this generalized com- 
mitment has led to U.S. diplomatic or mili- 
tary involvement in the region—not always 
marked by complete success. 

Let me turn now to the alternative strate- 
gies available to the United States and its 
allies. The first, of course, is to allow the 
weight of the economic sanctions, imposed in 
August, gradually to wear down the capacity 
and the will of Iraq to sustain its present po- 
sition. The embargo, backed up by a naval 
blockade, is the most successful ever 
achieved aside from time of war. Early-on it 
was Officially estimated that it would re- 
quire a year for the embargo to work. It now 
appears to be working more rapidly than an- 
ticipated. In three months time civilian pro- 
duction is estimated to have declined by 
some 40 percent. Oil exports are nil—and ex- 
port earnings have dropped correspondingly. 
The hoard of hard currency, necessary to 
sustain smuggling, is dwindling away. The 
economic pressure can only grow worse. 

While Iraq's military posture does not ap- 
pear to have been seriously affected as yet, 
аз the months go by that too will be seri- 
ously weakened. Lack of spare parts will 
force Iraq to begin to cannibalize its mili- 
tary equipment. Military industry, as yet 
significantly unaffected, will follow the 
downward path of civilian industry. In short, 
the burden on both Iraq's economy and her 
military strength will steadily increase. 

We know that such burdens must ulti- 
mately affect political judgment and politi- 
cal will. In time, the original objectives of 
the United Nations will be attained. Already 
Saddam Hussein shows a willingness, if not 
an eagerness, to compromise. One no longer 
hears that Kuwait is for all eternity the 
nineteenth province of Iraq. But for some ul- 
timately may not be soon enough, and for 
others the original objectives may not be 
sufficient. 

To the extent that those original objec- 
tives are augmented by demands that Sad- 
dam Hussein stand trial as a war criminal, 
that Iraq provide compensation for the dam- 
age it has done, that Iraq’s military capacity 
must be dismantled or destroyed, or that 
Saddam Hussein must be removed from 
power, Saddam's determination to hang on 
will be strengthened. Some may prefer such 
а response in that it precludes a settlement 
and makes recourse to military force more 
likely. Nonetheless, if one avoids this list of 
additional demands and is satisfied with the 
original objectives, the probability that the 
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economic sanctions will result in а satisfac- 
tory outcome is very high. One should note 
that, since the original estimate was that 
the sanctions route would require а year, 16 
seems rather illogical to express impatience 
with them, because they will not have pro- 
duced the hoped-for results in six months 
time. 

In this connection one should also note the 
frequently expressed view that Saddam Hus- 
sein must not be “rewarded” for his aggres- 
sion, but instead must be punished.“ As an 
expression of emotion it is understandable, 
but it must not be allowed to obscure our 
sense of reality. Saddam Hussein is being 
punished and punished severely. He has for- 
feited $20 billion of foreign exchange earn- 
ings a year—indeed $30 billion at the current 
oil price. Iraq’s credit is totally destroyed, 
and the remnants of its hard currency re- 
serves dwindling. When Saddam looks across 
the border at Saudi Arabia or the UAE, they 
are prospering because of his actions—from 
which he himself has derived no benefit. He 
is likely to be consumed by envy. His own 
economy is rapidly becoming a basket case. 

Moreover, the position of preponderance 
that he had earlier achieved in OPEC is now 
gone. He is diplomatically isolated. His mili- 
tary position will slowly be degraded. His 
pawns in Lebanon have been wiped out—by 
his chief Baathist rival, Assad, who has im- 
mensely strengthened his own position. He 
has been forced to accept an embarrassing 
peace with Iran, and that nation’s position 
relative to Iraq is slowly being improved. 
Sympathetic nations like Jordan and Yemen 
have been harshly treated—and neither they 
nor he have any recourse. On the benefit side 
stands only the looting of Kuwait. 

In brief, Saddam Hussein staked Iraq’s po- 
sition on a roll of the dice—and lost. Only if 
he has a deeply masochistic streak can he re- 
gard himself as "rewarded." To allow our po- 
litical rhetoric to obscure the severe punish- 
ment that has already been meted out or to 
suggest that our current policy is in some 
way unsuccessful and that Saddam’s position 
is now or is potentially enviable strikes me 
as misconceived. 

To be sure, imposition of the sanctions has 
not been painless. Given the limited spare 
production capacity for oil and the psycho- 
logical reaction to the prospect of war, oil 
prices have shot up. At their peak they had 
more than doubled. The higher oil price 
along with the political and economic uncer- 
tainties have imposed a heavy burden on 
most national economies. Many, including 
our own, had already started or were tipping 
into recession. For most economies the Gulf 
crisis has either reinforced or initiated a fur- 
ther contraction. 

I do not want to understate the cost. (In 
the case of the American economy it will 
amount to $100-$200 billion in lost economic 
growth.) But that price has already been 
paid. The oil market, reflecting a sizable 
shrinkage of expected demand, has now been 
brought into balance. The world is now able 
to do without Iraqi and Kuwaiti crude. Thus, 
to sustain the embargo, no further price 
must be paid. In effect, we can leave Iraq in 
isolation until it comes to its senses. 

That brings us to the second alternatives— 
the military option. 

There is little question that the United 
States and its allies can inflict a crippling 
military defeat on Iraq. It can eject Iraq 
from Kuwait; it can destroy Iraq’s military 
forces and military industries; it can de- 
stroy, if it wishes, Iraq's cities. The question 
is at what cost—and whether it is wise to 
incur that cost. Whenever a nation accepts 
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the hazards of war, the precise outcome is 
not predetermined. Depending upon the mili- 
tary strategy chosen and the tenacity of 
Iraq’s forces, there could be a considerable 
variation in the outcome. In the event of an 
all-out assault on entrenched Iraqi positions, 
the casualties may be expected to run into 
several tens of thousands. However, if we 
avoid that all-out assault, make use of our 
decisive advantages in the air, and exploit 
the opponent’s vulnerabilities by our own 
mobility, the casualties could be held to a 
fraction of the prior estimate. In between 
four and eight weeks, it should all be over— 
save for starving out or mopping up the re- 
maining Iraqi forces in Kuwait. The question 
then becomes whether one goes on to occupy 
Iraq, to destroy the balance of Iraqi forces, 
and the like. That would be far more dif- 
ficult and time consuming, but cir- 
cumstances may make it unavoidable. 

I think it prudent to say no more about 
strategy and tactics in this session. Suffice 
it to say that the immediate price will not 
be small. American forces would be obliged 
to carry a disproportionate burden in any 
struggle. This wili affect the attitudes of our 
public and the attitudes in the Middle East 
regarding the United States. 

I believe that the direct cost of combat— 
including that of a probable scorched earth 
policy in Kuwait—will be the lesser part of 
the total cost. The Middle East would never 
be the same. It is a fragile, inflammable, and 
unpredictable region. The sight of the United 
States inflicting a devastating defeat on an 
Arab country from the soil of an Arab neigh- 
bor may result in an enmity directed at the 
United States for an extended period, not 
only by Iraq and its present supporters, but 
ultimately among the publics of some of the 
nations now allied to us. To be sure, there 
are no certainties, yet that risk must be 
born in mind. Moreover, the United States 
will be obliged to involve itself deeply in the 
reconstruction of the region in the after- 
math of a shattering war. In brief, the non- 
combat costs of a recourse to war, while not 
calculable in advance, are likely to be sub- 
stantial. 

On November 8 President Bush announced 
his decision to acquire “ап offensive mili- 
tary option” and nearly to double U.S. forces 
deployed in the Persian Gulf. That an- 
nouncement altered the strategic, diplo- 
matic, and psychological landscape. The de- 
ployment of four additional armored divi- 
sions implied that the United States might 
itself choose to cross that line in the sand" 
and forcibly eject Iraq's troops from Kuwait. 
As the President indicated the earlier de- 
ployment in August had been intended to 
deter further Iraqi aggression". 

One must recognize that to this point Sad- 
dam Hussein has remained unmoved by ei- 
ther appeals or international declarations. It 
is only the prospect that force might be used 
against him that has brought forth any sign 
of & willingness to compromise. The prin- 
cipal goal of the Administration in deciding 
on these deployments may simply be to in- 
crease the pressure on Saddam Hussein to 
withdraw from Kuwait. 

Yet, the situation is more complicated. As 
Mr. Yevgeny Primakov, Mr. Gorbachev's spe- 
cial envoy, has indicated even if Saddam is 
prepared to withdraw from Kuwait he would 
require clear evidence that the sanctions 
would be terminated and that military force 
would not subsequently be employed against 
Iraq. In the absence of such commitments 
his incentive to withdraw is weak. 

The new deployment might also point to 
an intention to resort to the military option. 
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The deployment will peak in late January or 
early February—and for technical reasons 
that deployment would be difficult to sus- 
tain. That, no doubt, adds to the pressure on 
Saddam Hussein, but it also increases the 
pressure to choose the war option and dimin- 
ishes the immediate cost of going to war. It 
should also be pointed out that the time re- 
quired to complete the additional deploy- 
ments makes the first option, of relying on 
the sanctions, less costly. By the time the 
deployment is completed, military action is 
initiated, and the fighting ceases at least 
eight months of what was originally esti- 
mated to be the twelve months required for 
the sanctions to work will have elapsed. 
Even more of the time and cost involved in 
making the sanctions work will have thus al- 
ready been incurred. At that juncture, how- 
ever, only a modest part of the cost of exer- 
cising the military option will have been in- 
curred. 

It should also be noted that Mr. 
Primakov's observations were confined to 
the original objective of forcing an Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait and the restoration 
of the legitimate regime. Of late, to those 
original objectives, some additional goals 
have been hinted or stated: the elimination 
of Iraq's capacity to intimidate her neigh- 
bors, the removal of Iraq's military capabil- 
ity, the removal of Saddam Hussein from 
power, and the ending of Iraq's quest for а 
nuclear capability. The general effect is to 
paint Iraq as а rogue or outlaw state—and 
that its menace to its neighbors and to the 
international order must be eliminated. To 
the extent that these additional objectives 
are embraced, either in appearance or re- 
ality, the prospect for a voluntary Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait is sharply dimin- 
ished. To achieve these objectives, there is 
really no alternative but to resort to war. 
Saddam Hussein’s inclination to dig in will 
be stiffened—and in all likelihood the will- 
ingness of Iraqi forces to resist will be 
strengthened. 

Consideration of the military option will 
be influenced by attitudes within the inter- 
national coalition that the United States has 
organized. By and large that coalition has 
revealed strong ambivalence regarding the 
military option and a preference for a diplo- 
matic solution—with those least directly in- 
volved most dubious about the military op- 
tion. While the members of that coalition 
may be prepared to accept military force to 
drive Iraq out of Kuwait, to this point they 
have shown little inclination to embrace the 
sterner objectives of policy that have been 
stated but never officially presented or em- 
braced. 

There is, of course, a third strategic alter- 
native: the possibility of a diplomatic solu- 
tion. Though it remains an eventual possibil- 
ity, I shall spend little time on it in this 
hearing for two reasons. First, the United 
States is probably precluded from any nego- 
tiations with Iraq by the position that it ini- 
tially announced; we will not have any direct 
communication with Iraq until it has left 
Kuwait. For the United States itself to enter 
into negotiations would represent too much 
of a diplomatic retreat. To be sure, others 
have been willing to serve the role of diplo- 
matic intermediaries. Since August the 
possiblitiy of an “Агар solution" has been 
raised on several occasions. The Soviets, the 
French, and others have conducted explo- 
rations. But, as the probability of recourse 
to war rises, the probability of a diplomatic 
settlement, of necessity shrinks. That brings 
me to my second reason for limiting discus- 
sion of this alternative: if there is to be a 
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diplomatic solution, it will be several 
months before the outlines jell. The United 
States, given its position, will be obliged to 
appear merely to acquiesce in such an out- 
come—out of deference to pressures from 
other elements of the international commu- 
nity. 

There is something more, however, to be 
said about the diplomatic situation. In your 
letter of inquiry, Mr. Chairman, you and 
Senator Warner inquired about the durabil- 
ity of allied support for the multinational 
coalition. In regard to the original demands 
on Iraq and the use of sanctions, that sup- 
port has been firmer than we might have an- 
ticipated. Saddam's appeal to the “hearts 
and minds” in the Arab countries seems to 
have peaked in September. There has been 
little restlessness elsewhere in the coali- 
tion—no doubt, in large degree, due to the 
fact that the world can do without Iraqi and 
Kuwaiti crude. Moreover, the status quo in- 
cludes authorization for the naval blockade, 
which can therefore be continued indefi- 
nitely. It would take a positive act of the 
United Nations to remove that authoriza- 
tion. : 

However, that coalition is likely to prove 
less durable, if combat takes place. Particu- 
larly would this be the case if the objectives 
turn out to be the new and sterner demands 
of war policy, reflecting the decision that 
Iraq has become an outlaw state that must 
be dealt with now. Needless to say, the inter- 
national coalition has yet to embrace that 
line of reasoning. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I close with ob- 
servations regarding two inherent difficul- 
ties in the emerging situation. First, if the 
United States conveys the impression that it 
has moved beyond the original international 
objectives to the sterner objectives that Sad- 
dam Hussein must go, that Iraq's military 
establishment and the threat to the region 
must be dismantled or eliminated, etc., then 
whatever incentive Saddam Hussein may 
presently have to асашевсе in the inter- 
national community's present demands and 
to leave Kuwait will shrink toward zero. 
This may please those who have decided that 
the war option is the preferable one, but it 
makes it increasingly hard to hold together 
the international coalition, which we ini- 
tially put together to bless our actions in 
the Gulf. That brings us to the second obser- 
vation: the more we rely on the image of 
Iraq ав an outlaw state to justify taking 
military action, the more we make holding 
together the international coalition inher- 
ently difficult, if not impossible. Inter- 
national approval of our actions is some- 
thing on which the Administration has set 
great store. It has provided the desired legit- 
imacy. To abandon it would mean the under- 
mining of any claim to establishing а new 
international order. 

Mr. Chairman, if you wil] allow me one 
final word that goes beyond the crisis in the 
Gulf. That crisis has preoccupied our atten- 
tion for more than three months and is like- 
ly to do во for many months more. It has di- 
verted our attention from subjects that may 
be of equal or even greater importance. Six 
months ago all of us were deeply moved by 
the developments in Eastern Europe and in 
the Soviet Union—and with the prospect 
that those nations might move toward de- 
mocracy and economic reform. Members of 
this Committee will recall our high hopes at 
that time. Yet, in the intervening period, 
with the diverting of our attention to the 
Gulf, those prospects have been dealt a griev- 
ous blow. First was the Soviet decision to 
force the former satellites to pay hard cur- 
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rency for their oil. Second, it was followed 
by the Gulf crisis that has sharply raised the 
international price of oil. The prospects and 
hopes for Eastern Europe, while our atten- 
tion has been diverted, have been seriously 

. Yet, to return to my original 
theme, in the shaping of the post-Cold War 
world it is not clear that the evolution of 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union may 
not be more important than developments in 
the Gulf. 

EXHIBIT 2 

STATEMENT BY ADM. WILLIAM J. CROWE, JR., 

USN (RET, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 

ARMED SERVICES, U.S. SENATE, NOVEMBER 

28, 1990 

Mr. Chairman, given U.S. interests in the 
Persian Gulf and Saddam Hussein's brutal 
takeover of Kuwait, the subject of U.S. pol- 
icy in the region is of the utmost importance 
to all Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, I do have some preliminary 
remarks I would like to make. Due to the 
press of time these will not deal with all as- 
pects of the subject, but concentrate largely 
on the impact of the crisis on the Gulf re- 
gion. I assume, of course, the question period 
will range over the entire spectrum of con- 
siderations. 

You would think we would have had а de- 
cent interval to celebrate the end of the Cold 
War and the vindication of our policies and 
values. But the recent events in the Middle 
East have demonstrated that the globe is 
still а dangerous place and that new threats 
may well replace the U.S.-Soviet contest. 

Our difficulties with Iraq certainly suggest 
the type of challenge the new world may 
confront. 

The most distinguishing feature of our dis- 
agreement with Iraq is that the Soviets are 
not backing Saddam Hussein. For the first 
time іп 40 years we аге confronting а major 
international crísis and not working at cross 
purposes with the Kremlin. This develop- 
ment has given the President an unprece- 
dented latitude for maneuver and, in turn, 
severely constrained Baghdad's options. This 
is the first time a post-war President has had 
such a luxury. 

President Bush has taken full advantage of 
the new-found maneuvering room. He re- 
acted quickly and, іп my opinion, correctly, 
to constrain Hussein militarily to defend 
Saudi Arabia and to clamp а tight economic 
quarantine on Iraq. 

Some of the most important early achieve- 
ments were ones that the President had а 
large hand in himself, e.g., gaining access to 
Saudi Arabia for our forces (а previously un- 
heard of concession), forging а rough politi- 
cal consensus among the leaders of NATO, 
the USSR and Japan, and encouraging a pan- 
Arab military effort in support of Saudi Ara- 
bia. We are, for the time being, witnessing & 
remarkable display of collective political 
and financial support which 1s unprecedented 
in the post-war era. President Bush deserves 
full credit for this achievement. 

Militarily, the United States has mounted 
an impressive deployment—with air, sea and 
ground forces. No other nation in the world 
could have in 60 days moved this size force 
8,000 miles and put it in the field—not to 
mention the rather trying climate and to- 
pography in which it must operate. On bal- 
ance the original deployment went ex- 
tremely well. 

Ав to the economic embargo, it is the first 
time we have been able to mount truly uni- 
fled sanctions. No embargoed material is 
moving into Iraq by sea, and the air block- 
ade ів proving relatively effective. Undoubt- 
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edly there is some leakage—probably on the 
ground from Jordan and Iran—but I know of 
no significant breaks in the encirclement. 

It is important to recognize what has been 
achieved thus far: 

Some pundits contend that Saddam Hus- 
sein's primary goal is to control the bulk of 
the Middle East oil and to dictate the price 
of crude to the West. If that is correct, any 
such design has been frustrated. He has been 
served clear notice that he will not be al- 
lowed to capture the Saudi oil fields either 
now or in the future. A definite line has been 
drawn constraining him and his inflated am- 
bitions. 

The increased oil income Saddam had in 
mind has not, materialized. In fact, Baghdad 
has forfeited $20 billion of foreign exchange 
earnings a year and as Secretary Schlesinger 
pointed out, this figure would be $30 billion 
at the current oil price. In a country the size 
of Iraq that is not chopped liver. 

Moreover, it has been graphically dem- 
onstrated that the West can live rather well 
without Iraqi and Kuwaiti oil. Granted some 
special areas of refined products are 
strapped, but those deficiencies are not hav- 
ing a heavy impact on the industrial nations. 
Frankly, the price swings we see have been 
generated as much by psychological factors 
as by supply and demand. We have been im- 
pacted by these oscillations, but fortuitously 
the bill has already been paid as the market 
has adjusted. Iraq cannot make that claim. 

The embargo is biting heavily. Given the 
standard of living Iraq is used to and the in- 
creasing sophistication of Iraqi society, it is 
dead wrong to say that Baghdad is not being 
hurt; it is being damaged severely. That goes 
for the Iraqi military as well, which depends 
on outside support. Yesterday Secretary 
Schlesinger elaborated on these impacts. 
Iraq's civilian production has declined by 
40%, exports earnings have sharply dropped, 
and economic flexibility is rapidly disappear- 
ing. Military industry will likewise be hit. It 
is the most effective peacetime blockade 
ever levied. 

Granted that the embargo is not working 
as rapidly as many would prefer; but if we 
wanted results in two or three months, clear- 
ly а quarantine was the wrong way to go 
about it. Most experts believe that it will 
work with time. Estimates range in the 
neighborhood of twelve to eighteen months. 
In other words, the issue is not whether an 
embargo will work, but whether we have the 
patience to let it take effect. 

Ultimately these trends will translate into 
political pressure. I genuinely believe we are 
already seeing the first signs that Saddam 
Hussein is seeking a way out—a face-saving 
way to withdraw. 

Moreover, the logistic support that Iraq 
used to enjoy will never return to the past 
levels of generosity, if at all. Hussein has ex- 
cited the resentment, contempt and sus- 
picion of the nations he historically de- 
pended upon. In essence, under по сіг- 
cumstances can Iraq return to the world it 
left on August 2 and when the dust clears we 
must reinforce that outcome. 

In sum, the President’s initial moves have 
already achieved a great deal. The argument 
that Saddam is winning and being rewarded 
is both weird and wrong. Obviously this fact 
is often overlooked by those calling for more 
direct action. 

It is true that the trauma is by no means 
over. The burning question now confronting 
the President (as well as the public) is what 
next? This is no mean question nor is it an 
easy one. In its most extreme form, we are 
talking about deliberately initiating offen- 
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sive military operations—in other words, 
war. This is always a grave decision and опе 
which deserves both deep thought and wide 
public discussion. 

If Saddam Hussein initiates an attack on 
Saudi Arabia or U.S. forces, we have no 
choice but to react vigorously and to use 
force to bring Iraq to heel. I believe such а 
response would be defensible and acceptable 
to all constituencies, domestic and inter- 
national. For that reason alone it is unlikely 
that Saddam Hussein will initiate further 
military action. Certainly everything we see 
to date suggests he is hunkering down for 
the long haul. If that prediction proves cor- 
rect, President Bush will be confronted with 
some painful choices. 

If deposing of Saddam Hussein would sort 
out the Middle East and permit the U.S. to 
turn its attention elsewhere, and to con- 
centrate on our domestic problems, the case 
for initiating offensive action would be con- 
siderably strengthened. 

But the Middle East is not that simple. 
Put bluntly, Saddam's departure or any 
other single act will not make everything 
wonderful. In fact, a close look at the Middle 
East is rather depressing. While we may wish 
it otherwise, the fact is that the region has 
been, is, and will be for the foreseeable fu- 
ture plagued with a host of problems, ten- 
sions, enmities, and disagreements. For ex- 
ample: 

The Arab-Israeli dispute is alive and well. 
To say the least the Palestinians have been 
irrevocably alienated by the Israeli govern- 
ment’s policies. There will never be true sta- 
bility in the area until this dispute is sorted 
out. 

As Henry Schuler phrased it, Neither the 
feudal monarchies nor the oppressive dicta- 
torships enjoy the stability of an institu- 
tionalized popular mandate of political par- 
ticipation.” This suggests that political ma- 
turity, hence stability, is still a long way off. 

Income differences on both national and 
individual levels are a constant source of 
tensions and envy throughout the region. I 
lived in the Gulf in 1976 and 1977 and wit- 
nessed this friction at close hand. 

Moslem fundamentalism is spreading and 
the process highlights the cultural, religious 
and ethnic differences that abound in the 
area as well as the widespread distrust of the 
West. 

Boundary disputes are legion: Qatar vs. 
Bahrain, Abu Dhabi vs. Oman and Saudi Ara- 
bia, Yemen vs. Saudi Arabia, Kuwait vs. 


Iraq. 

U.S. links to Israel and the dominant posi- 
tion of American 011 companies have turned 
large segments of the Arab world against the 
U.S. in particular. 

The current crisis has divided the mod- 
erate Arab states for the first time, e.g., 
Saudi Arabia has now split with Jordan and 
Yemen (now the most populous state on the 
peninsula at 10+ million) over their support 
for Iraq. This does not bode well for the 
cause of stability or pluralism—both of 
which U.S. interests. 

These frictions—singly or collectively— 
have resulted in a succession of explosions, 
assassinations, global terrorism, coups, revo- 
lutions, producer embargoes, and full scale 
war on occasion. Secretary Schlesinger 
summed it up when he said the noncombat 
costs of recourse to war will be substantial. 

Like it or not, the process of bringing sta- 
bility to the Middle East will be painful and 
protracted with or without Saddam Hussein. 

Moreover, the U.S., both as a leader of the 
free world and as the world's number one 
consumer of crude oil, will be integrally in- 
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volved in the region, politically and eco- 
nomically, for the foreseeable future—just as 
we have been for the past forty years. It may 
not make us comfortable, but there is no 
way we can avoid this burden; it comes with 
our affluence and global reach. 

This reality suggests that anything we do 
in that part of the world should be consistent 
with our past policies and our future role as 
an international leader. Put another way, to- 
day’s problem is a great deal more complex 
than merely defeating Saddam Hussein. 

In my view, the critical foreign policy 
questions we must ask are not whether Sad- 
dam Hussein is a brutal, deceitful or dreadful 
man—he is all of those things—but whether 
initiating conflict against Iraq will moderate 
the larger difficulties in the Gulf region and 
will put Washington in a better position to 
work with the Arab world in the future. I 
would submit that posturing ourselves to 
promote stability for the long term is our 
primary national interest in the Middle 
East. 

It is not obvious to me that we are cur- 
rently looking at the crisis in this light. Our 
dislike for Hussein seems to have crowded 
out many other considerations. 

In working through the problems myself, I 
am presuaded that the U.S. initiating hos- 
tilities could well exacerbate many of the 
tensions I have cited and further polarize the 
Arab world. Certainly many Arabs would 
deeply resent а campaign which would nec- 
essarily kill large numbers of their Muslim 
brothers and force them to choose sides. 
From the Arab perspective this fight is not 
simply а matter between bad and good; it's а 
great deal more complex than that and іп- 
cludes political and social perspectives deep- 
ly rooted in Arab History. The aftermath of 
such а contest will very likely multiply 
many fold the anti-American resentment in 
the Middle East. In essence we may be on the 
horns of a no-win dilemma, even if we win we 
lose ground in the Arab world and further in- 
jure our ability to deal with the labyrinth of 
the Middle East. 

І firmly believe that Saddam Hussein must 
leave Kuwait. At the same time given the 
larger context I judge it highly desirable to 
&chieve this goal in & peaceful fashion, if 
possible. In other words, we should give sanc- 
tions а fair chance before we discard them. I 
personally believe they will bring him to his 
knees, but I would be the first to admit that 
is а speculative judgment. If in fact the sanc- 
tions will work in twelve to eighteen months 
instead of six months, the trade-off of avoid- 
ing war with its attendant sacrifices and un- 
certainties would, in my view, be more than 
worth it. 

А part of this effort, however, must be а 
strong military posture both to underwrite 
our determination and to give effect to the 
embargo. Of course, it may be necessary to 
return to rotation policy to sustain such а 
presence. If the sanctions do not live up to 
their promise or if they collapse, then а mili- 
tary solution would be the only recourse, 
and we would be well placed to mount such 
& campaign. In any event, I am convinced 
that such an action will be much better re- 
ceived if we have visibly exhausted our 
peaceful alternatives. 

If we elect а military option, I have utter 
confidence that our forces can prevail. It will 
not be cost free, of course. Casualties and the 
time schedule will depend on innovation, our 
military objectives and Iraqi determination. 
We cannot assume that Iraq will roll over. 

Let me say & word about our objectives. It 
was my experience as Chairman that to get 
decision-makers to settle on specific mili- 
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tary objectives was difficult at best. There is 
& strong tendency to talk in generalities 
when contemplating combat, but that is not 
satisfactory. In this case, what would we ex- 
pect our commanders to do—drive to Bagh- 
dad, free Kuwait, destory Iraqi forces, elimi- 
nate his nuclear capability, or all of the 
&bove, etc. The character of your objectives 
influences the whole operation and your бас- 
tical plans. The more ambitious the goals 
аге the less likely а peaceful solution can be 
found, the greater the casualties, the 
lengthier the campaign, and the more dif- 
ficult postwar reconstruction. I would 
strongly advise that our combat objectives 
run along these lines: 

An intense air campaign aimed at disrupt- 
ing his war-making industry—including nu- 
clear installations, conventional warfare, 
and biological weapons facilities. 

A subsequent ground campaign designed: 

bs cut off Kuwait and subsequently free 16 
ап 

To destroy the effectiveness of the Iraqi 
forces both in Kuwait and on the southern 
border of Iraq. 

I recognize that some would consider those 
Objectives too limited. I disagree. These 
goals, if achieved, would deal Saddam Hus- 
sein а crushing political and military blow 
&nd dispel any further ambitions he might 
have to dominate either the Middle East or 
the global oil market. The point is to suc- 
ceed with minimum effort, casualties, and 
political cost. 

I understand that many believe our troops, 
our people and our allies don't have the nec- 
essary patience to wait out the quarantine. 
Militarily we have already lost the element 
of surprise; Saddam Hussein knows we are 
there. I believe our relative military position 
improves every day. It's curious that some 
expect our military to train soldiers to stand 
up to hostile fire, but doubt its ability to 
train them to wait patiently. 

Iam aware, of course, that many are con- 
cerned about the task of holding the domes- 
tic and international consensus together. 
While there will be grumbling, I believe the 
bulk of the American people are willing to 
put up with a lot to avoid casualties a long 
way from home. Similarly, I cannot under- 
stand why some consider our international 
alliance strong enough to conduct intense 
hostilities but too fragile to hold together 
while we attempt a peaceful solution. Actu- 
ally, I sense more nervousness among our al- 
lies about our impetuousness than about our 
patience. 

In closing, I would make a few observa- 
tions that perhaps we should keep in mind as 
we approach this process: 

Using economic pressure may prove pro- 
tracted; but if it could avoid hostilities or 
casualties those are also highly desirable 
ends. As a matter of fact, they are also na- 
tional interests. 

It is curious that, just as our patience in 
Western Europe has paid off and furnished us 
the most graphic example in our history of 
how staunchness is sometimes the better 
course in dealing with thorny international 
problems, armchair strategists are counsel- 
ing a near-term attack on Iraq. It is worth 
remembering that in the '50s and "60в, simi- 
lar individuals were advising an attack on 
the U.S.S.R.—wouldn't that have been great? 

Time often has & way of achieving unex- 
pected results. Already there are reports 
that the Palestinians in Kuwait, having wit- 
nessed Saddam's cruelty, are turning away 
from him and that others in Jordan are also 
having second thoughts. I am reminded how 
time changed the Panamanian population's 
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view of Noriega. Autocrats often have a tal- 
ent for alienating even friends and support- 
ers. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be that Saddam Hus- 
sein's ego is so engaged that he will not bend 
to an embargo or other peaceful deterrents 
such as containment. But I believe we should 
thoroughly satisfy ourselves that that is in 
fact the case and that hostilities would best 
serve our interests before resorting to uni- 
lateral offensive action against Iraq. 1% 
would be а sad commentary if Saddam Hus- 
sein, а two-bit tyrant who sits оп 17 million 
people and possesses a GNP of $40 billion, 
proved to be more patient than the United 
States, the world's most affluent and power- 
ful nation. 


Mr. BRZEZINSKI. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
If I may, I would like to begin with a brief 
personal comment. Ав many of you know, I 
supported President Bush in the 1988 elec- 
tions, and I have supported his foreign policy 
all along. Moreover, I do not subscribe to the 
notion that the use of force is altogether pre- 
cluded in international affairs. I mention 
this at the outset because I would not want 
my views to be interpreted as motivated ei- 
ther by political or ideological biases. 

Let me also say right off that I have sup- 
ported and still support the initial decisions 
of the President regarding both troop deploy- 
ments to deter any further Iraqi aggression 
&nd the imposition of sanctions on Iraq for 
the flagrant aggression that it did commit. 
The President and his team are to be com- 
mended for the skill with which the inter- 
national coalition has been put together and 
for the impressively prompt deployment of 
American power. The policy of punitive con- 
teinment of Iraq rightly gained almost uni- 
versal international and domestic support. 

Most Americans, I'm sure, share the hope 
that the President's recent and laudable de- 
cision to initiate а direct dialogue with the 
Iraqi government will lead to а serious and 
comprehensive exploration of a non-violent 
solution to the ongoing crisis. Wisely, the 
President indicated that the purpose of such 
а dialogue is not to merely convey an ulti- 
matum but to convince Iraq that its compli- 
ance with the UN resolution is the necessary 
precondition for a peaceful settlement. It is 
thus not an accident that those who so fer- 
vently have been advocating war have 
promptly denounced the President's initia- 
tive. 

To be meaningful, such a dialogue has to 
go beyond demands for unconditional surren- 
der, but involve also some discussion of the 
consequences of Iraqi compliance with the 
UN resolutions. That means that Iraq, in the 
course of the ensuing discussions, will have 
to be given some preliminary indications of 
the likely political, territorial, and financial 
aftermath of its withdrawal from Kuwait. 

I stress these points because those who 
favor only a military solution will now exer- 
cise pressure on the President to reduce the 
incipient dialogue essentially to a mere 
transmittal of an ultimatum. That, I trust, 
everyone recognizes would be pointless and 
counterproductive. It would simply acceler- 
ate the drift to war. 

While it is premature to detail here the 
substance of a non-violent solution to the 
crisis that could emerge from the proposed 
dialogue, it is possible to envisage a series of 
sequential but linked phases, all premised on 
Iraq having satisfied the necessary pre- 
conditions regarding Kuwait. 

First, of course, its sanctions would be 
maintained until Iraq implements its will- 
ingness to comply with the UN resolutions 
regarding their withdrawal from Kuwait. 
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Two, binding arbitration by a UN-sanc- 
tioned body within a specified timeframe 
would be accepted by the governments of 
Iraq and Kuwait, regarding territorial de- 
limitations, conflicting financial claims, and 
other pertinent matters. 

Three, an international conference would 
be convened to establish regional limitations 
on weapons of mass destruction, pending 
which a UN-sponsored security force would 
remain deployed in Kuwait, and perhaps in 
Saudi Arabia, to ensure needed security. 

It is important to note, Mr. Chairman, 
that any dialogue to the above effect will be 
conducted while Iraq is being subjected to se- 
vere sanctions. The US would be, therefore, 
conceding nothing while conducting the 
talks. It is Iraq that is under duress, not us. 
It is Iraq power that is being attrited, while 
ours is growing. It is Iraq that is isolated and 
threatened with destruction, not us. 

Nor would any such outcome as the one 
outlined above be tantamount to rewarding 
aggression. Those who argue that do so be- 
cause they desire only one outcome, no mat- 
ter what the price to America—the destruc- 
tion of Iraq. Withdrawal from Kuwait would 
represent a massive setback for Saddam Hus- 
sein and a victory for the international 
order. It will be a dramatic reversal of ag- 
gression, humiliating and painful to the ag- 
gressor. 

However, it is quite possible, perhaps even 
probable, that the talks will initially prove 
unproductive. In my view, that should not be 
viewed as a casus belli. Instead, we should 
stay on course applying the policy of 
punative containment. This policy is work- 
ing. Iraq has been deterred, astrocized and 
punished. Sanctions, unprecedented in their 
international solidarity and more massive in 
scope than any ever adopted in peacetime 
against any nation—I repeat—ever adopted 
against any nation, are inflicting painful 
costs on the Iraqi economy. 

Economic sanctions, by their definition, 
require time to make their impact felt. But 
they have already established the inter- 
nationally significant lesson that Iraq's ag- 
gression did not pay. By some calculations, 
about 97 percent of Iraq's income and 90 рег- 
cent of its imports have been cut off, and the 
shutdown of the equivalent of 43 percent of 
Iraq's and Kuwait’s GNP has already taken 
place. This is prompting the progressive at- 
trition of the country's economy and war- 
making capabilities. Extensive rationing is а 
grim social reality. Over time, all this is 
bound to have an unsettling effect on Sad- 
dam Hussein's power. 

The administration's argument that the 
sanctions are not working suggests to me 
that—in the first instance—that the admin- 
istration had entertained extremely naive 
notions regarding how sanctions actually do 
work. They not only take time, they are by 
their nature an instrument for softening up 
the opponent, including in the adversary а 
more compliant attitude towards an even- 
tual nonviolent resolution. Sanctions are not 
& blunt instrument for promptly achieving 
total surrender. 

Worse still, the administration’s actions 
and its rhetoric have conveyed a sense of im- 
patience that in fact has tended to under- 
mine the credibility of long-term sanctions. 
Perhaps the administration felt that this 
was necessary to convince Saddam Hussein 
that it meant business, but the consequence 
has been to make the administration the 
prisoner of its own rhetoric, with American 
options and timetable thereby severely con- 
stricted. 

The cumulative result has been to move 
the United States significantly beyond the 
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initial policy of punitive containment with 
the result that the conflict of the inter- 
national community with Iraq has become 
over-Americanized, over-personalized, and 
over-emotionalized. The enormous deploy- 
ment of American forces, coupled with talk 
of “по compromise" means that the United 
States is now pointed towards a war with 
Iraq that will be largely an American war 
fought predominantly by Americans, in 
which—on our side—mostly Americans will 
die, and for interests that are neither equal- 
ly vital nor urgent to America, and which in 
апу case can be and should be effectively 
pursued by other less dramatic and less 
bloody means. 

Yet, to justify military action, the admin- 
istration, echoing the advocates of war, has 
lately been relying on the emotionally 
charged argument that we confront а present 
danger because of the possibility that Iraq 
may аб some point acquire a nuclear capabil- 
ity. In other words, not oil, not Kuwait, but 
Iraq's nuclear program has become the latest 
excuse for moving toward war. 

This argument deserves careful scrutiny. 
But once subjected to it, this latest case for 
war also does not meet the tests, of vitality 
or urgency to the American national inter- 
ests. First of all, 16 1s relevant to note that 
when the United States was threatened di- 
rectly by the far more powerful and dan- 
gerous Stalinist Russia or Maoist China, it 
refrained from engaging in preventive war. 
Moreover, Israel already has nuclear weap- 
ons and can thus deter Iraq, while the United 
States has certainly both the power to deter 
or to destroy Iraq. Deterrence has worked in 
the past, and I fail to see why thousands of 
Americans should now die in order to make 
sure that at some point in the future, ас- 
cording to experts some years from now, Iraq 
does not acquire a militarily significant nu- 
clear capability. 

Second, it is within our power to sustain a 
comprehensive embargo on Iraq to impede 
such an acquisition. Unlike India or Israel, 
Iraq does permit international inspection of 
its nuclear facilities. This gives us some іп- 
sight into its program. Moreover, much can 
happen during the next several years, includ- 
ing Saddam's fall from power. Hence, the 
precipitation of war now on these grounds 
meets neither the criterion of urgency nor 
vitality. 

More than that, war would be highly 
counter productive to the American national 
interest. A war is likely to split the inter- 
national consensus that currently exists, the 
United States is likely to become estranged 
from many of its European allies, and it is 
almost certain to become the object of wide- 
spread Arab hostility. Indeed, once started, 
the war may prove not all that easy to ter- 
minate, given the inflammable character of 
Middle Eastern politics. It could be costly in 
blood and financially devastating. 

This prospect is all the more tragic be- 
cause the United States would thereby be de- 
prived of the fruits of its hard-earned victory 
in the Cold War. We stand today on the 
threshold of an historic opportunity to shape 
& truly cooperative world order based on gen- 
uine cooperation and respect for human 
rights. Yet, our over-reaction to the crísis in 
the Persian Gulf is now adversely affecting 
both our priorities and our principles. 

In any case, Mr. Chairman, it is war that 
soon we may have to face because of the 
combined pressures resulting from Iraqi in- 
transigence, the imposition of а deadline, 
the lack of patience in the application of 
sanctions, and the consequences of massive 
troop deployments. Given the possibility, 
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therefore, that the United States might be 
plunged by presidential decision into a war 
with Iraq, I would urge this committee to ex- 
amine carefully in its deliberations and to 
press the administration for answers regard- 
ing the following three clusters of critically 
important issues. 

One, what are the political limits and the 
likely geopolitical dynamics of war once the 
President decides to initiate it? For exam- 
ple, we have to be concerned over the use of 
air power, that in order to mitigate casual- 
ties for U.S. ground forces, the killing not 
only the hostages, but also thousands, per- 
haps tens of thousands or even more, of Iraqi 
civilians who are not to be held responsible 
for Saddam Hussein's flagrant misconduct 
might be required. Is this politically viable? 
Is this morally admissable? 

Also, how does the administration envisage 
the termination of the war? Do we expect a 
total surrender, or are we counting on а пе- 
gotiated outcome after a spasm of violence? 
Are we prepared to occupy all of Iraq, includ- 
ing the huge city of Baghdad? Are we 
logistically prepared for а war that is not 
promptly resolved by air power? And are we 
psychologically, for heavy American casual- 
ties? 

And once war begins, Iran and Syria may 
not remain passive, and the war could thus 
spread. One has to anticipate the possibility 
that Iraq will seek to draw Israel into the 
war. Does the administration have a contin- 
gency plan in the event that Jordon becomes 
а battlefield? What might be the U.S. reac- 
tion if some Israeli leaders seek to take ad- 
vantage of an expanded war to effect the ex- 
pulsion of all Palestinians from their homes 
in the West Bank? The Gulf crisis and the 
Arab-Israeli conflict could thus become 
linked. Our efforts to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, the administra- 
tion is paying insufficient attention to these 
inherent uncertainties of war. The war could 
prove more destructive, more bloody, and 
more difficult to terminate than administra- 
tion spokesmen, not to speak of sundry pri- 
vate advocates of war, seem to think. I also 
believe the administration has not given suf- 
ficient thought to the geopolitical disruptive 
consequences of a war in a region that is ex- 
traordinarily incendiary. An American mili- 
tary invasion of Iraq would be likely to set 
off a chain reaction that could bog America 
down in a variety of prolonged security oper- 
ations in a setting of intensified political in- 
stability. 

Secondly, what are the likely broader 
aftereffects of the war? The administration 
has yet to move beyond vague generalities 
regarding its concept of the postwar Middle 
East. Yet considerable anxiety is justified 
that subsequent to the war, the United 
States might not be able to extricate itself 
from the Middle Eastern cauldron, especially 
if, in the meantime, the Arab masses have 
become radicalized and hostile to the Arab 
regimes that endorsed the U.S. military ac- 
tion. 

How will that affect America's global posi- 
tion? I would think it likely that with the 
United States embroiled in the Middle East- 
ern mess for years to come, both Europe and 
Japan, free to promote their own agendas, 
will pursue the enhancement of their eco- 
nomic power. And in the region itself, it is 
probable that fundamentalist Iran will be- 
come the dominant power in the Persian 
Gulf and that terrorist Syria wil inherit the 
mantle of leadership among the Arabs. It is 
also possible that the destruction of Iraq by 
America and the resulting radicalization of 
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the Arabs might leave Israel, armed as it al- 
ready is with nuclear weapons, more tempted 
to use its military force to impose its will in 
this volatile region. 

How will all this affect the area’s sensitive 
balance of power? I believe that none of the 
above possible developments would be in the 
American interest. Yet I do not sense that 
sifficient strategic planning has been de- 
voted by the administration to an analysis of 
the wider shock effects of a war that is 
bound to be exploited by other parties for 
their own selfish ends. 

Third and finally, what is being done to en- 
sure that the worst burdens and sacrifices 
are more fairly distributed among its poten- 
tial beneficiaries or participants if war must 
come? One cannot help but be struck by the 
relatively limited contributions of our allies. 
Moreover, as I understand it, some states 
with forces in Saudi Arabia have indicated 
that they will not participate in offensive 
operations. 

The American public certainly is not satis- 
fied with the financial support extended by 
Germany and Japan. Is the administration 
satisfied? What additional financial con- 
tribution can be expected from the Saudis 
and the Kuwaitis? It is noteworthy that 
Saudi Arabia has already benefited very sub- 
stantially from the oil crisis and that the 
Emir of Kuwait and his family are in the 
forefront of those arguing for Americans to 
initiate military action. 

Are we thus, despite all of our rhetoric 
about the new international order, not run- 
ning the risk of becoming the mercenaries in 
this war, applauded and financed by others 
to do the fighting and the dying for them? 

I believe that it is already evident that the 
principal sacrifices of war, both financial 
and in blood, will in fact have to be borne by 
America and to a massively disproportionate 
degree. Such evident unfairness would inevi- 
tably have a very adverse impact on Amer- 
ican attitude toward its allies with delete- 
rious consequences for American public sup- 
port for the so-called international order.” 

These are tough issues, and unless the ad- 
ministration responds to them satisfactorily, 
the war will lack domestic support while 
generating polarizing political passions. 
Even worse, unless the administration 
thinks hard about such questions, it could 
embark on a course deeply damaging to our 
national interest. 

Mr. Chairman, let me conclude with a brief 
word about the lessons of history. It is im- 
portant to apply them with a sense of pro- 
portion. To speak of Saddam Hussein as a 
Hitler is to trivialize Hitler and to elevate 
Saddam. Iraq is not Germany, but a middle 
size country on the scale of, say, Romania, 
dependent on the export of one commodity 
for most of its income, unable on its own ei- 
ther to fully feed itself or to construct its 
own weapons. It is a threat to regional 
peace, & threat with wider global economic 
implications. But it is a threat we can con- 
tain, deter, or repel ав the situation dictates. 
Therefore, in my view, neither an American 
war to liberate Kuwait nor & preventive war 
to destroy Iraq's power is urgently required, 
be 1% in terms of the American national in- 
terest or of the imperatives of world order. 

President Bush's initial commitment to 
punish Iraq and to deter it remains the 
wisest course, and one which this nation can 
resolutely and in unity sustain over the long 
haul. By any rational calculus, the trade-offs 
between the discomforts of patience and the 
costs of war favor patience. Both time and 
power are in our favor, and we do not need to 
be driven by artificial deadlines, deceptive 
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arguments, or irrational emotion, into an 
unnecessary war. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may read into 
the RECORD very briefly the statement 
he just referred to that I think should 
go in following the remarks he just 
made? 

Mr. SARBANES. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I was con- 
cerned earlier about charges of par- 
tisanship on this, and none is intended 
or implied. The Senator from Maryland 
has just referred to the Senate joint 
resolution as offered by the majority 
leader. I want to read it into the 
RECORD at this time. It simply says: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That (a) the Congress is 
firmly committed to reversing Iraq's brutal 
illegal occupation of Kuwait. 

(b) The Congress authorizes the use of 
American military force to enforce the Unit- 
ed Nations economic embargo against Iraq; 
to defend Saudi Arabia from direct Iraq! at- 
tack; and to protect American forces in the 
region. 

(c) The Congress believes that continued 
application of international sanctions and 
diplomatic efforts to pressure Iraq to leave 
Kuwait is the wisest course аб this time and 
should be sustained, but does not rule out de- 
claring war or authorizing the use of force at 
& later time should that be necessary to 
achieve the goal of forcing Iraqi troops from 
Kuwait. 

(d) The Congress pledges its full and con- 
tinued support for sustaining the policy of 
increasing economic and diplomatic pressure 
against Iraq; for maintaining our military 
options; and for efforts to increase the mili- 
tary and financial contributions made by al- 
lied nations. 

(e) The Constitution of the United States 
vests all power to declare war in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Congress will ex- 
peditiously consider any future Presidential 
request for a declaration of war or for au- 
thority to use military force against Iraq, in 
accordance with the following procedures 
that are subsequently about to be offered. 


I submit that this is not partisan. I 
thank my friend from Maryland for al- 


lowing me to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 


MENT—SENATE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 1 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a joint resolution and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
placed on the calendar and that it be in 
order to move to proceed to the joint 
resolution at any point after the close 
of business today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a document entitled 
“Summary of Expedited Procedures” 
which explains the expedited proce- 
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dures contained in the joint resolution 
I just sent to the desk and ask this be 
printed in the RECORD along with the 
joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 


8.Ј. RES. 1 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 'T'hat 

(a) the Congress is firmly committed to re- 
versing Iraq's brutal and illegal occupation 
of Kuwait. 

(b) The Congress authorizes the use of 
American military forces to enforce the 
United Nations economic embargo against 
Iraq; to defend Saudi Arabia from direct 
Iraqi attack; and to protect American forces 
in the region. 

(c) The Congress believes that continued 
application of international sanctions and 
diplomatic efforts to pressure Iraq to leave 
Kuwait is the wisest course at this time and 
should be sustained, but does not rule out de- 
claring war or authorizing the use of force at 
а later time should that be necessary to 
achieve the goal of forcing Iraqi troops from 
Kuwait. 

(4) The Congress pledges its full and соп- 
tinued support for sustaining the policy of 
increasing economic and diplomatic pressure 
against Iraq; for maintaining our military 
options; and for efforts to increase the mili- 
tary and financial contributions made by al- 
lied nations. 

(e) The Constitution of the United States 
vests all power to declare war in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Congress will ex- 
peditiously consider any future Presidential 
request for a declaration of war or for au- 
thority to use military force against Iraq, in 
accordance with the following procedures: 


SEC, . CONGRESSIONAL PRIORITY PROCEDURES 
FOR CERTAIN JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 

(a) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this Act, 
the term joint resolution’’ means any joint 
resolution which is introduced in a House of 
Congress after the President has made a re- 
quest under section 1(е) and which consists 
solely of a declaration that a state of war ex- 
ists between the United States and Iraq or an 
authorization for the use of the Armed 
Forces of the United States against Iraq. 

(b) CONSIDERATION OF RESOLUTIONS.—Sec- 
tion 258A(b) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Control Act of 1985 (2 U.S.C. 901 
et seq.) shall apply to the consideration of 
any joint resolution under this Act, except 
that— 

(1) notwithstanding paragraph (2) of that 
section, the Majority Leader of the Senate 
may move to proceed to the consideration of 
а joint resolution at any time; 

(2) the time for consideration of a joint res- 
olution in the Senate shall be limited to not 
more than 20 hours during which time the 
time for debate on any amendment thereto 
shall be limited to not more than 2 hours, 
and the time for debate on any amendment 
to such an amendment shall be limited to 
not more than one hour; 

(8) if, during the consideration of the joint 
resolution under paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, the Minority Leader has not had the 
opportunity to offer an amendment, he may, 
at the expiration of the 20-hour period and 
the disposition of all pending amendments, 
offer an amendment which may amend lan- 
guage previously amended, on which there 
may be two hours of additional debate, 
which amendment shall be subject to one 
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amendment thereto, on which there may be 
an additional one hour of debate; 

(4) the total time for consideration at any 
stage of the proceedings in the Senate of all 
amendments between the Houses of Congress 
and motions with respect to all such amend- 
ments shall be limited to not more than 3 
hours (and the time for consideration of any 
such amendment or motion shall be limited 
to 30 minutes), and the total time for consid- 
eration of a conference report on a joint res- 
olution shall be limited to not more than 3 
hours; 

(5) any amendment between the Houses of 
Congress with respect to a joint resolution, 
and any amendment to such an amendment, 
shall be germane; 

(6) upon the expiration of the three-hour 
period described in paragraph (4) of this sub- 
section with respect to consideration of 
amendments between the Houses and upon 
disposition of any pending questions, no fur- 
ther amendments shall be in order and only 
the following motions shall be in order and 
shall be decided without debate: motions to 
concur, to disagree, to insist, to recede, to 
table, to request or agree to conference, and 
motions to appoint conferees; 

(7) in the event that conferees are unable 
to agree within 24 hours after the House that 
requested conference was notified that the 
other House has agreed to conference, the 
conference shall be deemed to be discharged, 
and it shall be in order to consider any 
amendment or amendments in disagreement; 

(8) in paragraph (3)(С)(1) of that section, 
the phrase “ог to the order under section 
254” shall be deemed instead to read “ог toa 
declaration that a state of war exists be- 
tween the United States and Iraq or to an 
authorization for the use of the Armed 
Forces of the United States against Iraq”; 
and 

(9) the following provisions shall not apply: 

(A) in paragraph (2) of that section— 

(i) the phrase “Оп ог”; and 

(ii) the phrase (excluding Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and legal holidays)" the first place it 
appears; and 

(В) paragraphs (3)(C)(ii), (5) and (6) of that 
section. 


SUMMARY OF EXPEDITED PROCEDURES 


The expedited procedures may be used to 
authorize a declaration of war or other au- 
thorization for the use of military force 
against Iraq. A resolution qualifying for ex- 
pedited procedures may be introduced any 
time after the President has requested a dec- 
laration of war or other authorization for 
use of force against Iraq. 

After the resolution is introduced, the Ma- 
jority Leader may immediately make a 
nondebatable motion to take up the resolu- 
tion. 

Once the Senate takes up the resolution, 
there is a 20-hour period for its consider- 
ation. This includes the time for disposing of 
all amendments, motions, votes, quorum 
calls, and appeals of rulings of the Chair. No 
motions may be made to delay or postpone 
consideration. 

Within the 20-hour period, the time for de- 
bate on any amendment is limited to 2 
hours, and debate on any amendments to 
amendments is limited to one hour. All other 
debatable motions are limited to 30 minutes. 
Only amendments that are germane are al- 
lowed. At the conclusion of the 20-hour pe- 
riod, if the Minority Leader has not had an 
opportunity to offer an amendment, he may 
do so, with 2 hours of debate. That amend- 
ment is subject to one amendment, with one 
hour of debate. 
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When the Senate finishes its debate, there 
is a vote on final passage. A motion to recon- 
sider the Senate’s vote is not in order. 

If the House passes a different resolution, 
the Senate will decide whether to return it 
to the House with an amendment or ask for 
a conference. The debate on these issues is 
limited to 3 hours. Debate on any motion 
within that 3-hour period is limited to 30 
minutes. At the end of the 3-hour period, no 
further amendments are in order in the Sen- 
ate. The only permissible motions at that 
point will be motions that have the effect of: 
(1) concurring with the House; (2) returning 
the measure to the House; or (3) sending the 
measure to conference. 

Conferees will have 24 hours in which to 
reach agreement. Senate debate on the con- 
ference report is limited to 3 hours. If the 
conferees fail to reach agreement within 24 
hours, they will be discharged. The Senate 
then takes up the measure (including amend- 
ments) under the 3-hour procedure for resolv- 
ing differences between the Houses. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I have 
had a number of discussions with the 
distinguished Republican leader today 
regarding the process by which we 
should handle this issue. Earlier this 
morning, I obtained consent to have 
printed in the RECORD the joint resolu- 
tion, the provisions of which were just 
read into the RECORD by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska. 

The copy which I have just sent to 
the desk to be printed includes the pro- 
posed expedited procedures that were 
not included in the document submit- 
ted this morning. The first page is 
identical. It is the substance of the res- 
olution. The expedited procedures were 
worked out during the day and along 
with the explanation are contained in 
the documents I have just presented for 
printing. 

The unanimous-consent request I 
have just obtained, following discus- 
sion with the distinguished Republican 
leader, provides that this resolution is 
now placed on the calendar and that it 
will be in order for me to move to pro- 
ceed to the joint resolution at any 
point after the close of business today. 
It is my intention to do so at some 
point during the day tomorrow follow- 
ing further discussions with the distin- 
guished Republican leader. 

As I have stated publicly previously, 
and have stated in my discussions with 
the distinguished Republican leader, it 
is my hope that the Senate can debate 
and vote on this issue on Saturday. The 
House has now agreed to a schedule 
which provides for three votes to occur 
on Saturday. I believe that the meas- 
ures we are considering here are either 
identical to or substantially similar to 
those to be voted on in the House, al- 
though I understand that no final deci- 
sion has been made by my distin- 
guished colleague with respect to the 
resolution that they will offer. 

But I repeat that I think the best 
way to handle it is we have presented 
our resolution. We invite our col- 
leagues to present their resolution. We 
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Should then have а debate and vote оп 
the two resolutions, so that every Sen- 
ator has the opportunity to express 
himself not only in debate but also in 
voting on the respective resolutions. I 
hope we can do that. We do not yet 
have an agreement. 

Understandably, our colleagues wish 
to consult on the matter as how best to 
proceed. But I merely want Senators to 
know that remains my hope and inten- 
tion and, if it is possible, to achieve 
consent to do that. 

I thank my colleague, the distin- 
guished Republican leader, for his co- 
operation in the discussions we have 
had today and in this most recent 
unanimous-consent agreement which 
permits us to be in à position to move 
to proceed to this matter tomorrow. I 
hope we can do во. I hope we can get on 
the resolution. 

In the meantime, of course, the de- 
bate is continuing in any event. Sev- 
eral Senators have spoken today. I 
know still others remain to be heard. I 
anticipate that debate will continue 
during tomorrow, and during that time 
it is our intention to continue these 
discussions to see if we can reach an 
agreement on the best way to proceed. 

Mr. President, I now invite my dis- 
tinguished colleague to comment in 
any respect that he wishes to do $0. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Мг. 
LIEBERMAN). The Chair recognizes the 
Senate Republican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, let me in- 
dicate that tomorrow morning at 1l 
o’clock, the Republicans will have a 
conference where we will discuss what 
we think will be our resolution. Hope- 
fully, sometime tomorrow, either be- 
fore that meeting or after that meet- 
ing—much may depend on the weather, 
I guess; I understand there could be а 
storm—we might meet in S-407 to hear 
from appropriate CIA officials with ref- 
erence to whether or not sanctions will 
work without the threat of military 
force in а number of ways, because it 
seems to be that is the key. 

As I understand, many of my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle 
are saying sanctions is the way to go. 
That does not say how long. It does not 
say we are going to keep the 400,000 
troops there, but that is the policy: 
Sanctions will solve our problems. 

On the other hand, there are others 
who feel just as strongly that we can 
send a stronger message to Saddam 
Hussein by approving the use of force, 
hoping it will not be needed. Nobody I 
have found yet in this Chamber wants 
а war, on either side of the aisle. So I 
guess it comes down to how do we send 
the strongest message. 

I also hope that tomorrow morning 
we might have a vote on commending 
the Secretary General for his visit to 
Baghdad, wishing him success. It seems 
to me that might be of some help, be- 
cause we want to use every available 
resource. Perhaps that might be one 
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way to get things moving if there 
should be any delay. 

So we will be prepared to cooperate 
with the majority leader, hopefully in 
every case. And if we can do that, then 
the votes could occur on Saturday. I 
guess the only exception I would note 
at this time is if it would appear that 
the vote could be adverse to the Presi- 
dent’s policy and the President’s re- 
quest for support from Congress. If 
that were the case, and I do not know 
that to be the case—I do not think the 
majority leader does either—then we 
might have to adopt a different course 
of action on this side of the aisle, not 
to frustrate some of my colleagues but 
to preserve the options the President 
may need. 

I say that so that everyone will know 
that we want to cooperate. We will 
have no more serious issue before us 
the rest of this year. There is no doubt 
in my mind; this is about as serious as 
they come. We believe that there are 
some fundamental issues that need to 
be addressed and some fundamental 
policies that need to be explored. But 
in the final analysis, our best hope for 
peace is support of the President of the 
United States. 

I will continue to discuss everything 
I learn with the majority leader so he 
will not be surprised. I do not intend to 
try to surprise the majority leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague, and, 
of course, I am pleased to provide the 
same assurance. 

As I have indicated previously to the 
distinguished Republican leader, it is 
my hope—indeed, I have indicated this 
to all Members of the Senate—that no 
Senator or group of Senators feels com- 
pelled for whatever reason to engage in 
delaying or other tactics which would 
prevent the Senate from voting on 
these matters and expressing its view. 

I do not mean to suggest that such 
actions would be inappropriate or in 
any way contrary to the rules. Indeed, 
they would obviously be pursuant to 
the rules, contemplated by the rules. 
As we all know, under the rules of the 
Senate, a single Senator, and certainly 
a determined large group of Senators, 
although not a majority, could prevent 
the Senate from voting if they were 
under the impression that the vote 
may be contrary to the point of view 
that they advocate. That is not an un- 
common event in the Senate. Indeed, it 
is just the opposite; it is a common 
event. 

But I believe this is not; that this is 
an uncommon issue, and I hope that it 
does not prove to be necessary on any- 
one’s part. I think it is likely that 
should our colleagues on the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle decide they do 
not want to vote on this, given the 
numbers and Senate rules, it is pretty 
clear that the Senate could be pre- 
vented from voting, period; that we 
could simply find ourselves in a stale- 
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mate and be prevented from voting on 
this. That is something I think we all 
recognize and acknowledge, given the 
composition of the Senate and the 
rules of the Senate. 

I hope that does not prove to be the 
case and look forward to our continu- 
ing discussions with a view toward per- 
mitting the Senate to express itself, 
permitting Senators to vote on these 
issues prior to January 15, even as we 
recognize the right of the Republican 
minority or any other substantial 
group to prevent the Senate from doing 
80 


Mr. EXON. Will the leader yield for а 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I wanted to make 
certain, if I might, that the distin- 
guished Republican leader did not wish 
to be recognized further. 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I will yield for a 
question. I yield the floor. 

Mr. EXON. Regarding the following 
week, there was some discussion or 
talk earlier that we would be in Mon- 
day or sometime next week for possible 
introduction of general bills. Can the 
leader tell me at this time what his 
plans are? Are we going to be in Mon- 
day, assuming the matter is resolved 
on Saturday, as the leader has just out- 
lined? What are the current plans for 
next week? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Under the agree- 
ment entered into earlier in the week, 
we will be in session on Monday, Janu- 
ary 14, for at least the purpose of intro- 
duction of bills and joint resolutions. 
So Senators who have bills that they 
intend to offer for consideration during 
this Congress will be free to do so at 
this time and can expect to have the 
session for at least that purpose on 
Monday. 

Mr. EXON. And the rest of the week? 

Мг. MITCHELL. It depends entirely 
upon whether or not we are able to dis- 
pose of this matter. I would prefer to 
defer judgment until such time as we 
see what happens here. 

Mr. EXON. Is it fair to assume that, 
if this matter is resolved on Saturday 
or Sunday, we would not be in session 
after Monday? 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is a possibility, 
but I would not want to characterize it 
as a certainty just yet. 

Mr. EXON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thank my col- 
league. Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. COHEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. COHEN]. 

WHETHER FORCE OUGHT TO BE AUTHORIZED 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to offer for discussion the central 
issue of whether force ought to be au- 
thorized. The President of the United 
States apparently has indicated that 
he need not go to Congress for this au- 
thority. In fact, I have heard the Presi- 
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dent on several occasions indicate that 
we who support his policy should come 
down to the White House or just intro- 
duce resolutions in support. 

I believe article I, section 8, requires 
just the opposite. The President must 
come up to Capitol Hill to request such 
authority. 

The second thing that I think has to 
be made very clear is that the Presi- 
dent has stated either privately or per- 
haps even semipublicly that, if Con- 
gress were to deny the authority, if the 
majority leader's resolution were to 
pass, by way of example, that the 
President would feel free to ignore the 
will of Congress and move without con- 
gressional authority. 

Mr. President, I have stood on this 
floor on many occasions arguing con- 
stitutional issues in opposition to the 
White House, the most recent perhaps 
dealing with the requirement that I be- 
lieve the White House has to give prior 
notice on covert actions. I think there 
is some ambiguity, obviously, in the 
interpretation of the respective powers 
of the executive and the congressional 
branches, but there is no doubt in my 
mind that Congress has the sole power 
to declare, and the President has the 
во1е power to execute, wars. I think we 
ought to be very, very clear on that 
issue so that we do not find attacks 
later being made at the President or 
upon the President for exceeding his 
constitutional authorities. I think that 
we ought to debate that issue as part of 
any decision on the majority or minor- 
ity leader's resolutions. 

The President has а duty to inform, 
to educate, and to inspire, not to dic- 
tate or to decree. He does not have an 
army that serves at his pleasure. This, 
for me, is not simply quibbling over 
constitutional interpretation. 'This is 
fundamental to the allocation of con- 
stitutional power. 

But second, equally important I 
think, the President should not suggest 
that if Congress were to reject his re- 
quest for the use of authority he would 
still proceed in its absence. I think 
that is not only constitutionally 
wrong, but I think it is tactically 
wrong, because it makes it much easier 
for people who are faced with the tough 
decision to simply say, If it does not 
matter what my vote is, I might as 
well vote on the popular side of the 
issue." And the way the mail is run- 
ning or the phone calls are running, it 
lets many people avoid that tough deci- 
sion by saying, If it does not matter, 
why should I support the policy?" 

So I think the President, if he in fact 
is advocating this—I do not know, only 
what I have heard or read—that he is 
making & mistake, and I hope that he 
will not support those particular provi- 
sions. 

I have not had a chance to really re- 
view the majority leader’s resolution. 
Based upon what I heard being read 
just moments ago, I think there may 
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be one provision missing. That has to 
do with the authorization for the use of 
funds to conduct an offensive war. 

If it is going to be the position of the 
majority that the President should not 
proceed to conduct an offensive war 
against Saddam Hussein, then I think 
we have to give serious consideration 
as to whether or not Congress should 
also debate whether funds should be 
made available to conduct such an of- 
fensive war in the absence of a declara- 
tion or authority given by Congress. 
Otherwise, I am afraid we may find a 
situation developing where Members of 
the Senate or the House may say, “Мг. 
President, we disagree that you have 
authority to go without our permis- 
sion. If you do, we will support you, 
and then we will deal with the fallout 
later.” 

The fallout later might very well be 
a series of impeachment resolutions 
filed in the House of Representatives 
saying that the President had exceeded 
his constitutional authority. I would 
not want to see that occur if in fact it 
can be avoided in the initial instance. 

So that is something I think we have 
to look at in debating the majority 
leader’s resolution or, indeed, that of 
the minority leader. 

Mr. President, there has been some 
question about whether or not this de- 
bate or our debating over the past sev- 
eral weeks is seen by Saddam Hussein 
as а political defeat for President Bush. 
That may be the case. That is because 
Saddam Hussein looks through the flat 
eye of the fanatic. He rewards those 
who dissent with a bullet in the brain. 
But debate is the very essence of a de- 
mocracy even when it is an inconven- 
ience to a President or, indeed, embar- 
rassing to a President. 

No one—I want to repeat that—no 
one should question the motivations or 
the patriotism or the political aspira- 
tions of those who choose to disagree 
with the President, because the best 
way of achieving peace is the business 
of each and every one of us. 

I would like to take a few moments 
to review how I believe we got where 
we are today. I believe we are paying 
the wages of past sins and of lessons 
lost. Back in 1973 we found ourselves 
stretched over an oil barrel. We vowed 
at that time, I remember it very well, 
to become energy independent. 

We preached and we practiced con- 
servation, knowing that the cheapest 
barrel of oil was the one we did not 
have to produce. Within 10 years our 
memory and our willpower have faded. 
Tax incentives for conservation were 
terminated, big cars returned to the 
highways, speed limits were lifted, con- 
sumption soared, discipline died, and 
now once again our economy is tied to 
the wildly oscillating prices of foreign 
oil. 

We may have no choice but to 
confront Saddam Hussein now, but it 
would have been far better to have 
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made war on energy waste in the past 
than on Baghdad tomorrow or after 
January 15. 

There are other free nations also ad- 
dicted to oil whose conduct has helped 
to produce the crisis in the gulf. I 
would cite specifically the French, who 
were eager to help Saddam Hussein 
build a nuclear capability at Osirak 
which the Israelis destroyed back in 
1981, to everyone’s condemnation and 
relief; the Germans, who transferred 
chemical weapons technology to Iraq 
as well as to Libya; the civilized world, 
including the United States, that re- 
fused to condemn Iraq and punish it for 
using chemical weapons against the 
Kurds and the Iranians. 

We, in fact, only slapped Saddam 
Hussein on the wrists, and we said, Do 
not do it again." And in the wake of his 
utter disregard and contempt for inter- 
national accords and standards, we in- 
creased trade to the point where Iraq 
became our second largest trading 
partner in the Arab world. 

Apparently, we thought we should 
engage in a behavior modification pro- 
gram, believing that continued trade 
and assistance would moderate his be- 
havior. In fact, most of us recall that 
just 1 week prior to his invasion of Ku- 
wait, we were on the floor offering an 
amendment to cut off all trade with 
Iraq, and at that time many of the 
Members who are now supporting ac- 
tions against Iraq, including the ad- 
ministration, and, with the aid and as- 
sistance of the administration, ac- 
tively opposed any attempt to termi- 
nate trade with Iraq. One week prior to 
his invasion. 

We now find ourselves acting in con- 
cert—I cannot bring myself to use the 
word alliance—with Syria, a nation 
that is at the very top of the list of 
Terrorists, Inc.; with China, who at 
this moment is engaged in the trial of 
students who demonstrated for democ- 
racy back in Tiananmen Square, and 
all the while we are urging a tradi- 
tional friend, Israel, to lower its pro- 
file, to be silent as we whisper to the 
Arab nations that we will exert pres- 
sure on Israel and help bring about an 
international conference on peace in 
the Middle East. 

With respect to our allies, a great 
deal has been said about the dispropor- 
tionate burden that we have had to 
bear. Much more needs to be said and 
done about those allies. 

Again, I return to Germany, which 
has been so meager in its contribution 
to the crisis and now so eager to rush 
to Baghdad with its diplomatic hat in 
hand. 

Japan, which is almost wholly de- 
pendent upon a stable supply of Per- 
sian Gulf oil, has been penurious, to 
say the least, in its financial support of 
our efforts while its private companies 
are busily buying up Hollywood. I be- 
lieve the conduct of Germany and 
Japan will have long-term con- 
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Sequences in this country, and it 
should have. 

But their disappointing, deplorable 
performance should not deflect us from 
the central issue confronting us: Is war 
justified? Is it justified to liberate Ku- 
wait? I suggest that the American peo- 
ple would say no. To defend the Saudi 
royal family? I suggest the people of 
this country would say no. To protect 
oil? It is far too cruel an equation to 
trade an ounce of blood for a barrel of 
oil. While most of us flinch from the 
notion that we should ever fight over 
oil, the overwhelming majority of the 
Members of this body and the country 
support keeping 250,000 troops in the 
Saudi desert to do precisely that. 

Тһе central question for me and the 
one that justifies sending our young 
men and women into battle is the 
threat that Saddam Hussein poses for 
the United States in the future. Not 
much has been said about the need to 
reduce the size and capability of the 
kiling machine that all of us have 
helped to build. 

There has been a suggestion that if 
Saddam Hussein returns to Baghdad, 
we will be abie to cause his military to 
wither away through the enforcement 
of sanctions. I must tell you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not believe that is possible. 

A little over а year ago—and I see my 
colleague from Oklahoma, the chair- 
man of the Intelligence Committee, 
and he will recall this well—we discov- 
ered that Libya, with more than a lit- 
tle help from our friends, had con- 
structed а chemical weapons plant. We 
alerted the world, we sounded all the 
whistles and blew all the horns. 

Look what happened. We talked to 
the Chancellor and apprised him of 
what his private companies were doing. 
We hoped we could stop the completion 
of that so-called pharmaceutical plant. 
But according to recent news accounts, 
the plant has been completed, and it is 
ready to go into production of toxic gas 
and nerve agents. We can take little 
Solace in the ability or willingness of 
those companies who smell a profit 
even in a canister of poison to refrain 
from selling more weaponry to Iraq. 

Most Americans applauded the strike 
against Mu'ammar Qadhafi after they 
learned of his connection to the bomb- 
ing of the LaBelle Discotheque in Ber- 
lin. It stopped his terrorist activities, 
at least for a while. 

But I һауе to ask the question: What 
if Qadhafi possessed nuclear weapons, 
or had а so-called crude device that his 
agents could explode in New York City 
or Washington, DC? Would we have at- 
tacked Libya at that time? Perhaps; 
but perhaps not. 

Which brings me to the issue of nu- 
clear weapons in the hands of Saddam 
Hussein. The evidence on this is con- 
flicting, and the Senator from Mary- 
land has obviously read extensively the 
testimony in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. The evidence is conflicting. We 
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have had estimates that it could be in 
6 months, а year, possibly 3 years, ог 
maybe even 10 years. I do not know 
whether he could develop à nuclear 
weapons capability in 6 months or 6 
years. What I do know is that we have 
been surprised before. 

Again, I refer to my colleague from 
Oklahoma. We were surprised when 
Saudi Arabia acquired an IRBM [inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile] capa- 
bility from China. 

We were surprised with Iraq's ability 
to extend the range of Soviet-made 
Scud B missiles. 

We were surprised when Libya ac- 
quired its chemical weapons plant. 

We were astonished when Iraq was 
able to nearly put а rocket into space, 
to launch a payload into space with its 
Tamuz, a three-stage rocket. We have 
to remind ourselves that what can be 
put in space can also be launched 
across the Atlantic. 

So the evidence with respect to his 
ability to acquire nuclear weapons is 
unclear. But the argument is made 
that even if Saddam Hussein acquires 
nuclear weapons, we should not become 
insomniacs over it. After all, we have 
faced them in the hands of Khrushchev, 
Brezhnev, Andropov, Chernenko, 
Gorbachev, and Deng Xiaoping. 

It strikes me that this particular ra- 
tionale is similar to what lawyers call 
pleading in the alternative. My client 
was not there. If he was, he did not 
commit the assault. If he did commit 
the assault, he was provoked and acted 
only in self-defense. And even if he was 
not acting in self-defense, he was suf- 
fering from temporary insanity. That 
is what we call pleading in the alter- 
native. 

Much can be said about the same 
thing as far as it applies to Saddam 
Hussein. He does not have nuclear 
weapons. He cannot get them for 6 
months or 6 years. Even if he could ac- 
quire them in 6 months, it would only 
be a crude device. It would have to be 
delivered by truck or 747. Even if they 
could put it on missiles, Iraq would not 
dare to use them for fear of retaliation. 
Again, perhaps not. 

It strikes me as curious, to say the 
least, that we now have the capacity to 
obliterate Iraq, and that did not deter 
him. The notion that he would have 
more consideration for his people than 
he did before, after he acquires nuclear 
weapons strikes me as a dangerous self- 
delusion. Whether he acquires them in 
6 months or 6 years, he eventually will 
have them; and he will have them and 
an intercontinental range for his bal- 
listic missiles; and that means that the 
wheat fields of Kansas will fall under 
the same threat as the oil fields of Ku- 
wait and Saudi Arabia. 

Even if he feared a retaliatory strike 
by the United States and was deterred 
from attacking us directly, I have no 
doubt that his very possession of nu- 
clear weapons would intimidate other 
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nations in the gulf and force them to 
capitulate—all except Israel. 

I have hoped, and I must say I have 
prayed, time after time, that sanctions 
would be sufficient to bring Saddam 
Hussein to his senses. But I have had to 
consider what he has forced his people 
to endure. He has forced them to suffer 
300,000 dead, 700,000 wounded—all for 
half a waterway, which he turned 
around and gave back to Iran. He has 
gassed thousands of innocent people. 
He has held 10,000 innocent civilians as 
hostages and human shields. 

Once, just a few months ago, we la- 
beled Saddam Hussein a thief, a robber, 
a plunderer, a murderer. We accused 
him of war crimes, and the Amnesty 
International report is not good bed- 
time reading. Then we demanded rep- 
arations. 

That was a few months ago. The time 
has passed. We have softened our posi- 
tion. Today, all we ask is that he leave 
Kuwait, and we hint that he will have 
a forum to discuss grievances and terri- 
torial claims. 

Yes, at the end of the rainbow there 
is a gleaming pot of gold called the 
International Peace Conference at 
which all of our allies will gang up on 
Israel and demand that they give land 
for peace. That is what we are offering 
even today. 

How does Saddam Hussein respond? 
Take your letter back to the White 
House. We must speak to him more def- 
erentially and with greater respect. 

In the face of this utter contempt for 
our efforts to avoid war, there are even 
now some who suggest we walk another 
mile—what, after all, is a little bit of 
linkage between enemies? If we are 
going to give up and pressure Israel in 
the end, why not say so now and avoid 
war? 

The short answer—if we have not 
learned from the experience of dealing 
with Iran over the hostages, or with 
Saddam Hussein for the past 6 
months—is that an extortionist’s price 
is never paid. It will always be another 
500 TOW missiles for one more hostage, 
another Kuwaiti island for the removal 
of an Iraqi division. 

Originally, I believed that sanctions 
might bite hard enough to force him 
out of Kuwait. I might have been over- 
ly optimistic in this view. But, in ret- 
rospect, I now realize that whatever 
merits I had in holding that view, once 
President Bush went to the United Na- 
tions and secured authority to use 
force after January 15, it would be vir- 
tually impossible to resort to sanctions 
as the only leverage to be applied dur- 
ing the next year. 

If the United Nations authorizes the 
use of force and Congress rejects such 
authorization or defers it until some 
time next fall, it is my judgment— 
something I cannot prove, but I can 
only say it is my judgment, something 
I believe—that the coalition that now 
exists will crack almost immediately 
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with each nation trying to strike its 
own deal with a new Middle East 
Saladin. One by one they are going to 
surrender to his demands or face anni- 
hilation. 

It is possible for us to step back and 
away from this conflict and allow what 
has been called by one expert who tes- 
tified before us, this ‘‘wheel of con- 
flict," to spin on its own violent axis. 
But I suggest to you, Mr. President, 
that at some point, be it 6 months, 3 
years, 5 or 10 years, the wheel will grow 
larger and pull us into its orbit. 

We have not discussed the issue of 
terrorism at any length, and perhaps 
that is something that should be re- 
served for another time later in the de- 
bate. But I believe that Saddam Hus- 
sein will in fact resort to terrorism in 
response to our actions in the Gulf. I 
think we have to prepare ourselves for 
it. 

I believe he will use chemical weap- 
ons, and I believe that he will even re- 
sort to the use of biological weapons. 
One thing that has persuaded me per- 
haps more than any other is that 
months ago we were told and we read 
and understood that he was developing 
biological weapons. He was not quite 
there yet. But by January he would 
have them. 

I believe that he in fact is con- 
templating the use of biological 
agents, and I believe the 6 months that 
we have waited to build up our forces 
has enabled him to actually help per- 
fect that particular technology. I think 
that that is something that presages 
the future. That is the present that 
will become prologue as well. 

Mr. President, this is a very difficult 
time for every American family, espe- 
cially those with husbands, wives, sons, 
and daughters who are in the Persian 
Gulf. I take the words of Senator SAR- 
BANES, the Senator from Maryland, 
very seriously as to how we look those 
parents and husbands and wives and 
children in the eyes and tell them that 
we supported the use of force. 

We are walking in the shadows of 
Munich and Vietnam, and the path is 
dark and dangerous. 

There are questions to which there 
are no mathematically certain an- 
swers. I know that some have spun out 
all the calculations—so many sorties, 
во Many bombs, во many deaths. I can- 
not do that. I do not have that capabil- 
ity. There are questions to which there 
are no answers. 

Whether sanctions can hold long 
enough to be effective, we do not know. 
None of us can be sure, notwithstand- 
ing what some of the experts predict. 
One expert said he was satisfied they 
would work. Several said they believe 
sanctions would work. One said he 
hoped they would work. None of us can 
be certain on that issue. 

Whether war can be short enough or 
fought with minimal enough casualties 
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to sustain public support, we do not 
know. 

What will we do after the war? Sen- 
ator BIDEN raised some legitimate 
questions. 

What will we do after the war? 

How will we keep the Syrian and Ira- 
nian wolves from Iraq's door? 

How can we help establish stabilizing 
institutions in an inherently unstable 
region? 

А thousand doubts rush at us from 
the darkness. Yet we are required to 
decide. 

I went back and read some of 
Manchester's biography of Churchill 
and came across an interesting obser- 
vation which I would like to read. He 
said: 

The present is never tidy, or certain or rea- 
sonable, and those who try to make it so, 
once it has become the past, succeed only in 
making it seem implausible. Among the per- 
ceptive observations and shrewd conclusions 
of the Churchills and Sergeants were the 
clutters of other reports and forecasts com- 
pletely at odds with them. All of it, the pre- 
scient and the cockeyed, always arrives in a 
promiscuous rush, and most men in power, 
sorting through it, believe what they want to 
believe, accepting whatever justifies their 
policies and convictions, while taking out in- 
surance, whenever possible, against the 
truth that may lie in their wastebaskets. 

Mr. President, I do not know where 
the truth lies, only where I believe it 
lies. I have come reluctantly to the 
conclusion that Saddam Hussein has no 
intention of leaving Kuwait; that a na- 
tion that has endured hardship of 8 
years of war with Iran will not surren- 
der its slaughtered victim to the arms 
of the international community; that 
making concessions to those who en- 
gage in brutal thuggery—be it by deliv- 
ering a softly worded letter or Israel on 
a platter—would not purchase peace. 

There might be some brief respite in 
tensions which would offer the illusion 
of safety, but it would only reserve 
conflict for our sons and daughters in 
the future, conflict that would reach 
well beyond the spinning wheel of the 
Middle East. 

I do not want our children to inherit 
the role of the world’s policeman. Mr. 
President, I want even less to leave 
them a legacy that will make them 
prisoners of world events. 

Mr. President, I intend to support the 
use of force against Saddam Hussein, 
and I yield back the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. AKAKA]. 

AUTHORIZATION OF WAR 

Mr. AKAKA. Mr. President, I say to 
my Senate colleagues, we are at a very 
grave moment in world affairs. In re- 
sponse to Iraq's brutal and unprovoked 
occupation of Kuwait, armies around 
the world have assembled to restore 
justice and sovereignty to Kuwait. 

Along Saudi Arabia's border with 
Iraq and Kuwait, more than 1 million 
soldiers are ready for battle. The over- 
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whelming number of our allied troops 
are American. Within a matter of days 
these forces could unleash some of the 
most devastating and destructive 
weapons devised by man. 

We must decide whether to authorize 
war against Iraq. The power to declare 
war is, without question, the most sol- 
emn responsibility granted to Congress 
by our Founding Fathers. This vote is 
а single most important vote that any 
of us will cast in this session, and in 
many, many legislative sessions to 
come. 

If this vote were а referendum on 
how we feel about Iraq's aggression or 
its violation of international law, the 
tally would be 100 to zero. If it were а 
vote on the appropriateness of the re- 
sponse by President Bush and the 
world community to Iraqi aggression, 
or demand for Iraqi’s unconditional 
withdrawal from Kuwait, the tally 
again would be 100 to zero. But these 
are not the votes we are about to cast. 
Our vote is whether we commit Amer- 
ica to war, a war which could cost the 
lives of thousands of our service men 
and women. 

I commend the President for his ef- 
forts to achieve a withdrawal of Iraqi 
forces from Kuwait. If Saddam Hussein 
had devoted half as much time and ef- 
fort to peacefully defusing this crisis as 
we have seen from President Bush, the 
gulf conflict, I would think, would be 
settled by now. But because of Saddam 
Hussein’s intransigence, the first 
meaningful discussion between our 
governments occurred just yesterday. 
Unfortunately, the meeting between 
Secretary Baker and Foreign Minister 
Aziz was not productive. But there is 
hope for other diplomatic efforts. 

I am pleased that both President 
Bush and Saddam Hussein’s Foreign 
Minister have expressed a willingness 
to accept the diplomatic initiative of 
the Secretary General of the United 
Nations. The Arab League and Com- 
mon Market countries can also con- 
tribute to the peace process. 

Frankly, I do not believe that Sad- 
dam Hussein will permit the United 
States to receive credit for a peaceful 
solution to the crisis in the gulf. But if 
a successful resolution of this crisis 
can be achieved with assistance of the 
United Nations or other countries, that 
is all that counts. 

A diplomatic and political solution 
to this crisis is far better than a mili- 
tary one. I believe that the diplomatic 
initiative by U.N. Secretary General de 
Cuellar must have ample time to suc- 
ceed. 

I cannot support an authorization of 
offensive action at this time. As long 
as there is any hope for a diplomatic 
settlement, I cannot vote to authorize 
the President to go to war. Diplomacy 
and sanctions—not war—are the proper 
course for the United States to follow. 

As individuals, we must search our 
conscience and our souls for a decision 
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on the proper course to follow. The 
conclusion I have reached is that an 
authorization for war is not the right 
course while diplomatic efforts are still 
underway. 

More than a century ago, an Amer- 
ican President stood on the battlefield 
where 7,000 American lives were lost 
over а period of 3 days. The place was 
Gettysburg and the President was 
Abraham Lincoln. 

I am borrowing from his now famous 
&ddress when I tell my colleagues, 
“The world will little note, nor long re- 
member what we say here," but they 
wil never forget what we do here 
today. On this vote, history will record 
our actions far more than the words we 
speak today. It will note whether we 
authorized war or resolved to continue 
the course of dialog and diplomacy— 
backed by economic sanctions. As long 
as there remains a hope for peace, how- 
ever, slim, I cannot vote to authorize 
war. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. BOREN]. 

THE SITUATION IN THE PERSIAN GULF 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, no issue 
which has come before this body since 
I have been a Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate has more deeply troubled me than 
the one we face today. I sincerely be- 
lieve that the decisions which we make 
in regard to the situation in the Per- 
sian Gulf could affect the lives of 
Americans and the role of our Nation 
in the world for years to come, and cer- 
tainly well into the next century. 

This crisis confronts us with many 
crucial questions including the most 
fundamental question of all, that of 
life and death. We must seriously con- 
sider when it is right to place the lives 
of young Americans at risk. We must 
confront the question of what powers 
the President is given under the Con- 
stitution as Commander in Chief and 
what responsibilities the Congress 
must meet under the provision requir- 
ing that Congress shall declare war. We 
must balance the strong need to show 
unity and to speak with one voice to 
the rest of the world at a time of crisis, 
against the necessity in a democracy of 
allowing the people themselves to have 
their rightful voice heard in such criti- 
cal decisions which affect the future of 
us all. 

We must ponder how all of the 
changes in the world including the end 
of the cold war and the rise of eco- 
nomic competition as the main deter- 
minant of national strength affect 
what we should do. One thing is clear, 
the greatest threat to our security in 
the long-run is our potential failure to 
change our thinking to coincide with 
all of the changes in the world around 
us. We must weigh the benefit of spend- 
ing our limited tax dollars to reinstate 
the Government of Kuwait against the 
benefit of spending those same dollars 
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to restore our economic strength at 
home through increased private invest- 
ment in productivity and public invest- 
ment in education and infrastructure. 
Which choice in the long run will do 
more to ensure America's strength and 
leadership in the world? 

None of these choices are easy to 
make. This is one of those times in 
which each of us alone, and in con- 
science, must make a decision based 
solely on what we think is best for 
America. This is one of those situa- 
tions in which it would not be morally 
right for any of us to try to pressure 
our colleagues for political or partisan 
reasons to vote one way or the other. 

I do not think that anyone here 
would dispute that I have consistently 
supported in a bipartisan way our 
Presidents in times of crisis and sup- 
ported the use of force to protect our 
national interest when necessary. It is 
also know by our leaders and by the 
White House that I have done my best 
through private communication to af- 
fect policy in this area. Only the 
strongest feeling of obligation to my 
country would cause me to publicly 
urge a change in the President's policy. 
I feel such an obligation at this time. 

I also feel that Congress has no 
choice but to have this debate at this 
time. We have no option, if we are to 
perform our constitutional duty. As 
Senator SAM NUNN has said, there are 
many gray areas in conflicts where 
Congress has permitted and supported 
military action by the President as 
Commander in Chief without explicit 
authorization or a declaration of war. I 
have supported such action in the past 
in places like Grenada, Libya and Pan- 
ama. Had the President acted to de- 
stroy by targeted strikes the chemical, 
nuclear and biological warfare facili- 
ties of Iraq, I would have fully sup- 
ported that action without a declara- 
tion of war. But as my colleague from 
Georgia has indicated, ordering more 
than 400,000 American troops into bat- 
tle to restore the previous government 
in Kuwait is no gray area. Clearly if 
the constitutional provision requiring 
Congress to declare war is to have any 
meaning at all, it is applicable to this 
situation. There is no way therefore 
that we can duck or dodge our own re- 
sponsibility. We must do our duty 
under the Constitution. 

If war does come I will support our 
troops 100 percent and vote to provide 
anything they need to achieve victory 
as quickly as possible. While we may 
have our differences of opinion in this 
Congress about how to proceed, Sad- 
dam Hussein and indeed the entire 
world should, by now, have the clear 
message that if war does come, Ameri- 
cans will unite for total and complete 
victory. We want no more Vietnams 
and we will not fight with one hand 
tied behind our backs. 

However, I cannot at this time in 
conscience vote to initiate a full scale 
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war to restore the Government of Ku- 
wait if 90 percent of the risks and 90 
percent of the burdens will be borne by 
America while other nations like 
Japan and Germany sit on the sidelines 
not doing their share. The lives of 
young Americans are the real treasure 
of our Nation and our most precious 
possession. They should be put at risk 
only for some urgent national interest 
or great cause. I do not believe that re- 
Storing the Emir's government in Ku- 
wait is vital enough to America's na- 
tional interest to potentially risk 
thousands of lives and billions of dol- 
lars while others have made only а 
token contribution to the effort. Res- 
toration of the Government of Kuwait 
ranks far down the list of priority in- 
terests for our country, certainly below 
the protection of Saudi Arabia from in- 
vasion and the release of American 
hostages, both of which have been ас- 
complished and the destruction of 
Iraq's chemical, nuclear, and biological 
capacity which can be destroyed by 
methods short of a major ground war. 

Before we act, we must think long 
and hard about the end result of our 
actions if we are to intelligently decide 
whether the costs outweigh the poten- 
tial benefits. 

While all of us hope that any war 
would be short, decisive, and with few 
casualties, there is also a considerable 
risk according to most experts I have 
heard in both open and close classified 
sessions that it could last for months 
rather than for days and could be ex- 
tremely costly. While we hope and pray 
that it would not be the case, we are 
obligated to ask ourselves if such а war 
is in our national interest, if it does 
end up costing us thousands of casual- 
ties and tens and perhaps hundreds of 
billions of dollars. Estimates of the fi- 
nancial costs of all out war range as 
high as $1 to $2 billion per day. If such 
а scenario developed, we could end up 
with our Nation badly divided because 
of the loss of life, suffering from a new 
wave of isolationism, and $100 billion 
or $200 billion more in debt. That would 
mean that if nations like Germany and 
Japan did very little, we would be even 
further behind in our ability to com- 
pete with them in the future. We could 
end up fighting а war and sacrificing 
precious lives and spending scarce dol- 
lars in a way that promotes Japanese 
interests, for example, more than our 
own. 

Not only is it not prudent for the 
United States to bear so much of the 
cost by itself, it is not right. Japan ob- 
tains 70 percent of its oil from the Per- 
sian Gulf and we get only 13 percent of 
our oil from the region. Why should we 
bear a greater burden than they do for 
establishing а new world order which 
polices aggression around the world 
and protects the stability of the Middle 
East? It is sometimes said that the 
cold war is over and we are the only re- 
maining superpower in the world. 
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While it is true that we were the only 
nation able to respond quickly enough 
to prevent an invasion of Saudi Arabia, 
we are ourselves not а superpower in 
the sense we were in 1950 at the begin- 
ning of the cold war. At that time, we 
had 70 percent of the world's wealth 
and 70 percent of the world's markets, 
9 of the 10 largest banks in the world, 
апа the highest per capita income іп 
the world. Today, we have none of the 
top 20 banks, а lower per capita income 
than Japan and a potentially smaller 
market than the new European com- 
mon market which comes into place in 
1992. 

We must realize that our resources 
are limited. If we spend up to $200 bil- 
Hon while others do not help us, that is 
money that will] not be available to 
spend on investment by the private 
sector to restore our economic 
strength and productivity. It will not 
be available to spend on our edu- 
cational system and infrastructure. 
That money will not be available to 
spend to solve the social problems 
which erode our strength and our abil- 
ity to compete with the rest of the 
world. We must ask ourselves whether 
spending this money to return the 
Emir to Kuwait will do more to create 
a strong America in the 21st century 
than investing it to rebuild our 
strength at home. 

Before we act, we must also consider 
the ultimate effect of our actions in 
the Middle East, as well as in America. 
If Iraq is totally destroyed, a power 
vacuum will develop which will be 
filled at least in part by Syria and 
Iran. These nations could hardly be de- 
scribed as guardians of American inter- 
ests. In addition, large numbers of ci- 
vilian casualties caused by American 
military actions could engender strong 
anti-American feelings which could un- 
dermine support for pro-American Arab 
governments in their own countries. 

There is another disturbing element 
of the current situation, Mr. President, 
that should be addressed at an appro- 
priate time, not in the heat of this cri- 
sis. If war comes, some Americans will 
end up bearing far more of their fair 
share of the sacrifice than others. Very 
few of those in leadership positions in 
our country including Members of Con- 
gress and members of the Cabinet, have 
children or grandchildren serving in 
the Middle East. Most of the troops 
come from middle and lower income 
families. Many join Reserve or Na- 
tional Guard units because they must 
supplement their living or educational 
expenses. We must make sure that we 
always remember that even if our own 
children are not there, those troops 
have mothers and fathers and husbands 
and wives and children who love them 
just as much as we love our own chil- 
dren. At some point in the future, we 
should ask ourselves if it is healthy for 
our Nation that when a crisis comes, 
Americans from all walks of life do not 
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bear the same amount of risk. In World 
War П, by contrast, we were all іп it 
together. 

As I said at the outset, at a time like 
this we must forget whether we are 
Democrats or Republicans and speak as 
Americans. I do not rise for the pur- 
pose of criticizing our President. He is 
a good and decent man who is doing his 
best to bear a terrible burden for all of 
us. No one can possibly understand the 
full nature of the responsibility which 
he must feel. The President deserves 
great credit for what he has already 
achieved. Because of his decisive ac- 
tion, Iraqi aggression has been stopped, 
Saudi Arabia has not been invaded, and 
our hostages have been freed. I would 
fully support additional actions by the 
President to target and destroy Iraqi 
chemical, nuclear, and biological facili- 
ties, and I believe that the President 
could act lawfully as Commander in 
Chief to hit such limited targets with- 
out explicit advance congressional au- 
thorization. 

We must remember as we confront 
the current situation that patience and 
containment have proven their value in 
the past. It was containment that 
eventually brought down the Com- 
munist bloc without a nuclear war. Be- 
cause of our show of strength, Iraq’s 
military advance has been totally 
stopped and it is growing weaker every 
day because of the most effective eco- 
nomic blockage in this century. 

I support the pending resolution be- 
cause it makes it clear that we support 
many of the actions taken by the 
President. It explicitly authorizes the 
use of force to enforce economic sanc- 
tions, to defend Saudi Arabia and to 
protect our troops. It provides the 
President with a procedure under 
which he can be assured of a quick re- 
sponse from Congress if he requests au- 
thority to wage war. 

It also urges the President before 
launching a full-scale war to restore 
the Government to Kuwait, to give 
more time for economic sanctions to 
further weaken Iraq. As Chairman of 
the Senate Intelligence Committee, I 
have carefully monitored the effect 
which sanctions are having on Iraq and 
Saddam's government. Experts in the 
intelligence community have drawn 
varying conclusions of their own, but 
they all agree that from a factual point 
of view, Iraqi exports have been 
stopped virtually 100 percent. Imports 
have been cut by 90 percent. The GNP 
has been cut in half. Hard currency will 
soon be totally depleted because there 
are no earnings from exports. This 
means that they will soon not be able 
to pay for the small trickle of items 
now being smuggled into the country. 
The press has reported that food ra- 
tioning coupons are now redeemable at 
lesser amounts of food than was the 
case a few weeks ago. Motor oil, trans- 
mission fluid, and lubricants are clear- 
ly in very short supply. While experts 
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may differ as to whether sanctions 
alone will force Saddam out of Kuwait, 
none of the experts, not a single one, 
has disagreed that as each day passes 
with sanctions in place, Iraq will be- 
come weaker. All of the experts have 
also indicated some deterioration of 
military capacity as well. Even if we do 
decide to ultimately fight, it would be 
better to fight a foe which has been 
weakened further than to launch an 
immediate full-scale attack. Since we 
have already waited this long to act in- 
stead of fighting soon after the arrival 
of our forces, it makes sense to give 
sanctions more time to weaken our ad- 
versary. 

In addition, this resolution correctly 
urges that the contributions from 
other nations be substantially in- 
creased before we act. Burden sharing 
is not a minor issue. What others are 
willing to contribute has a great bear- 
ing upon the price we ourselves should 
be willing to pay. 

While I commend the President for 
seeking U.N. support for his actions 
and while international support for 
sanctions is unprecedented, іпбег- 
national burden sharing of military 
risks and costs has fallen far short of 
what is required. I am not impressed, 
for example, that Japan would be in 
favor of the United States acting to 
pay most of the price to protect its oil. 
It is not surprising that other nations 
would gladly hold our coat while we 
make the world safe for them. We need 
far more than a willingness just to hold 
our coat before we proceed. 

Mr. President, this resolution, imper- 
fect as it is, deserves to be passed. It 
meets our constitutional responsibility 
to participate in the ultimate decisions 
of war and peace. It supports the Presi- 
dent’s earlier decisions. It does not 
limit future options, including the use 
of all out military action against Iraq 
if conditions merit it. It leaves the 
President completely free to take ac- 
tion as Commander in Chief necessary 
to protect our troops. 

Finally, and most important, as we 
weigh this decision which must be 
made, a8 we assume our own individual 
responsibility for being a part of that 
decision—and let us be clear about 
that, each one of us has to realize 
every Member of this Senate is partici- 
pating, either by speaking out or by re- 
maining silent on the ultimate deci- 
sion which will be made—we must 
never forget that we are dealing in pre- 
cious lives and not in statistics. We 
cannot cite that statistic, 400,000 in the 
Persian Gulf, without realizing that we 
are talking about 400,000 precious 
young Americans loved by their fami- 
lies and by their neighbors and cared 
for by all of us. 

Last fall, I saw off to Saudi Arabia 
the members of the National Guard 
unit from my home county which I 
commanded several years go. It is now 
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composed of the sons and daughters of 
many with whom I served. 

I could call by name 80 percent of the 
families that were represented in that 
Guard unit. They are not strangers. 
They are my neighbors. I know them. 
They are real people to me. They are 
not statistics. They are people who in 
my county we love and we care about. 
I am proud of their courage and their 
love for this country. 

They are carrying on the historic 
tradition. Oklahoma Thunderbirds 
have served valiantly in many wars in 
this country. I shook hands with each 
and every one of them as they de- 
parted, as they loaded the vehicles to 
be taken to the aircraft to be trans- 
ported to Saudi Arabia. 

As I shook hands with each one and 
looked into their faces, I vowed to my- 
self that I would do all that I could to 
see to it that their lives would be put 
at risk only if it became absolutely 
necessary, and to support them com- 
pletely if war does come. By my ac- 
tions, I intend to keep that pledge. I 
will think of them, and of all of those 
who serve with them in Saudi Arabia 
every day until this conflict is ended 
and so shall we all. Our prayer is that 
God will bless our country and our 
President and that he will be with our 
brave men and women in Saudi Arabia 
and bring them safely home to us when 
their task is done. 7 

I thank the Chair, and I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. DASCHLE]. 

OUR POLICY IN THE PERSIAN GULF 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, let me 
begin by commending our distin- 
guished colleague from Oklahoma for a 
very moving, very personal, and very 
compelling statement. He speaks for 
many of us as he relates his personal 
experiences in Oklahoma. 

I rise, as so many of my colleagues 
have already throughout today and to- 
night, to express my personal concerns 
as we debate our policy in the Persian 
Gulf. I would like to address each of 
them as we consider the Senate’s posi- 
tion on the resolution before us now. 

My first concern is the purpose given 
our presence in the gulf. The President 
and members of his administration 
have listed six specific reasons for U.S. 
presence there. Before they were re- 
leased, it was the protection of our hos- 
tages, it was to stop a tyrannical dic- 
tator, to stop the spread of nuclear 
weapons, to protect our allies. Sec- 
retary Baker in Canada once said that 
it all boils down to jobs, the fifth rea- 
son, and, of course, the last is oil. 

Each of these purposes have merit, 
but it is the consideration of each pur- 
pose and our ultimate goal as it relates 
to that purpose out of which by neces- 
sity we must now dictate our strategy. 
Do our purposes for being in the gulf 
merit consideration of and support for 
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the President's currently employed 
strategy? My answer is definitely yes. 
Do our goals sufficiently argue for the 
use of strong economic sanctions? My 
belief and the belief of the vast major- 
ity of the American people again is 
“Үев.” Do those goals demand the uti- 
lization of every diplomatic option 
available to us? Again, the answer is 
“Үев,” emphatically Les.“ 

But do these goals qualify as suffi- 
cient reason to suffer the tragic loss of 
American life, especially before we 
have exhausted every available alter- 
native? My deep conviction is no. No, 
they do not. I cannot look my 17-year- 
old son or 19-year-old daughter in the 
eye and say, Moving Saddam Hussein 
out of Kuwait, obtaining the necessary 
oil from the Persian Gulf, protecting 
our allies, or saving jobs is worth your 
life." I cannot say that. If at this time 
I cannot say it to them, how in the 
good conscience can I say it to a moth- 
er or father, how can I say it to a sister 
or à brother? 

My second concern is how this all 
may be interpreted both at home and 
abroad. In spite of conflicting signals 
which a debate of this kind may send, 
it is most important—in fact, I will say 
it is probably the most important de- 
bate any country can undertake, that 
of initiating or preventing war. And 
while in dictatorships around the world 
one man can commit thousands of his 
countrymen to their fate, in a democ- 
racy the weight of that decision falls 
upon all of us elected to do it in this 
manner, with the proper consideration 
of facts and the views of all of our peo- 
ple. And in this case there is virtual 
unanimity in regard to our purpose and 
to our goals. That needs to be empha- 
sized and restated without qualifica- 
tion. 

The debate now relates to the appro- 
priateness of а proposed strategy, not 
our stated goals. Nor should this be in- 
terpreted as an effort to undermine the 
President, as the Senator from Okla- 
homa has so eloquently stated. That is 
not our intent. We would not have re- 
mained silent on this floor for 6 
months, even during an election, had 
someone attempted to undermine the 
President. This is а constructive de- 
bate about two strategies, both pro- 
posed by the President, one which is 
implemented and one which may be. 
And for many the debate is not even 
over the propriety of the second strat- 
egy, only the timing. 

My third concern as we debate this is 
we, for the most part, are doing it 
alone. I am pieased at the actions 
taken by the United Nations. I sin- 
cerely hope that we rely upon the Unit- 
ed Nations for even more opportunities 
in the future. Certainly, their actions 
in the past 6 months have dem- 
onstrated, even to the most ardent 
cynic, the importance of the United 
Nations now and in the future. Its in- 
volvement in the decisions on sanc- 
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tions is laudable. As we speak, the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations 
seeks yet another opportunity through 
diplomatic means to find solutions and 
ultimate success in the Persian Gulf. 
And he is heartily to be commended. 

My concern lies with some of its 
members and their lack of similar in- 
volvement and commitment to our ef- 
forts in the Persian Gulf. Where are 
they in this crisis? Why are they not 
more willing to commit resources and 
personnel? 

I just returned from South Dakota. I 
had an opportunity to visit with many 
of my constituents about our policy in 
the gulf. They are equally as concerned 
about the balance of sacrifice" we 
have talked about a lot today. They 
continue to ask questions for which I 
can find no satisfactory answers: Why 
cannot the sacrifice be commensurate 
with position? Why cannot the sac- 
rifice relate to the financial conditions 
of the respective countries involved? 
Why can it not relate to the depend- 
ence upon oil in the gulf or to the 
threat of the respective economies? 

One constituent relayed а conversa- 
tion that he had had recently with а 
European businessman. When asked 
why Europeans were not willing to 
commit troops, their answer was im- 
mediate: We clearly put a higher 
value on life than you do. Your murder 
rate, your death rate, your birth rate 
proves that.“ 

I do not believe that for a minute. I 
do not believe that. But I cannot help 
believe that that may have been a fac- 
tor in their unwillingness to send 
troops to the gulf. And even in the con- 
sideration of their votes in the United 
Nations, why not vote to use all nec- 
essary means when it is not your 
troops, it is not your sons and daugh- 
ters who are going to be sent? 

My fourth concern is the rationale 
for changing our course right now. To 
date, the President has not indicated 
that the embargo is not working. If it 
was not working, it would have been 
terminated. But every indication is 
that, when it comes to creating eco- 
nomic pain and military vulnerability, 
it is working today. It has been work- 
ing the last several months. 

Numerous references have been made 
to considerable expert testimony be- 
fore the committees of Congress, in- 
cluding that of CIA Director Webster, 
that the embargo has been a success. 
Has it been a 100-percent success? No. 
Has it stopped military parts from 
coming into the country? Absolutely, 
yes. Has it cut off their economic via- 
bility? Absolutely, yes. Will it continue 
to hurt them in ways beyond that 
which we can calculate today? Abso- 
lutely, yes. 

So if it is working and there is a rea- 
son to believe that over à period of 
time it can succeed, is it not in our 
best interests to determine its success 
or failure before we subscribe to an al- 
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ternative strategy? It seems а win-win 
proposition to me. Either the embargo 
succeeds and Iraq withdraws from Ku- 
wait or it fails, and as a result of a sig- 
nificantly weakened position Iraq be- 
comes even more vulnerable to a mili- 
tary confrontation in the future. 

Тһе administration argues that a 
prolonged effort to sustain the embar- 
go will fracture the coalition, that the 
coalition will split apart, should it 
take too long. Should that be the case, 
I have two questions. What does that 
say about our purpose? Are the coali- 
tion partners then saying that the 
costs of sanctions is greater than the 
costs of an Iraqi presence in Kuwait? If 
80, what about the cost of war? Second, 
if we cannot therefore sustain a coali- 
tion in peace, does anyone truly believe 
that we can sustain a coalition in war? 

That leads me to my final concern. 
My final and greatest concern is that 
in separating my opposition to a strat- 
egy in the gulf from my support not 
only for our goal but most importantly 
to our men and women have been sent 
there, our commitment must be to 
them regardless of strategies and goals. 
They are the most important thing in 
the world, more important than oil and 
dictators, than politics. They are our 
family. They are our brothers and sis- 
ters. They ought not merely be my 
concern but the concern of our policy 
whatever we decide. 

Clearly they are the concern of our 
country. And for heaven's sake to- 
night, tomorrow, or the next day as we 
debate this issue they ought to be up- 
permost in our minds. There are com- 
mitments we owe these young Ameri- 
cans, before, during and after we order 
them to war. 

We owe them everything. Should this 
Nation go to war I will have а lot more 
to say about our commitment then. 
Suffice to say we cannot under every- 
thing that is right ask them to fight 
without using every conventional 
means available to them. 

When they come home, we owe it to 
them to provide every attention to 
health care available to us. That in- 
cludes the benefit of the doubt if chem- 
ical or biological harm may occur to 
them 20, 30, or 40 years hence. Remem- 
ber that they are going to come home 
with wounds we cannot see because the 
last veterans came home with wounds 
we cannot see. 

It is ironic that as we debate provid- 
ing victims of the last chemical war- 
fare just compensation we now find 
ourselves with the prospect of sending 
more men and more women to this 
same fate. That, too, is something 
about which I will have more to say аб 
a later date and at another time. 

But let me reiterate. This Nation 
owes these men and women our strong- 
est commitment during and after they 
go to war, just as we expect that they 
must give their very best should they 
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go to war. So must we now commit to 
doing our very best before that war. 

It is this concern which has led me to 
come to the conclusions I have. The 
question is before we commit to war, 
has their Government done its very 
best? If we are going to ask them to do 
their best, have we done our best before 
we say now is the time? 

To that simple question there is a 
complicated answer. Yes, the President 
has done his best in involving the 
world community in joining us in the 
effort. I use the word joining“ because 
I view joining and participating as two 
different things. While our coalition 
partners have joined the United States 
in its effort, many have yet to effec- 
tively participate. Yes, the country has 
done its best in coordinating the em- 
bargo, perhaps the most effective em- 
bargo in modern history, but have we 
done our best in other respects? 

I believe that we have yet to do our 
best in determining the success of that 
embargo. Who among us can say with 
any confidence that the embargo will 
fail? If we cannot say that, how is it 
even possible to consider the loss of 
even one American life before we as- 
sure the young men and women who 
may lose their lives that we have done 
our best to ensure the success of this 
option before we resort to war? 

We have also not done our best when 
it comes to diplomacy. Six hours of 
talk with the Iraqis after 6 months of 
confrontation is not doing our best. To 
say we will not talk on this or that 
day, we may not travel to this or that 
city, that is not doing our best. 

Nor is it doing our best to set artifi- 
cial deadlines. No one has yet ex- 
plained the significance of January 15. 
What is it about that date that is 
worth one American life? What do we 
tell the families of those who may lose 
their lives on January 16 but whose 
lives could have been saved had we 
waited until April or July or October? 
If we can save an American life by 
waiting until another day, yet still 
succeed in removing the Iraqis from 
Kuwait, is not that worth a life to do? 

At some point we have to ask our- 
selves have we done our best in financ- 
ing this conflict? Financing it? Have 
we succeeded, have we done our best іп 
obtaining the financial assistance from 
others? To the degree we fail we must 
ask ourselves how is it that we intend 
to pay for our presence there? Cer- 
tainly we should not be relegated to 
borrowing the resources for а cause so 
worthy that we are not prepared to 
send our best into combat. If we de- 
mand from them the courage to fight, 
then we ought to demonstrate the 
courage to find the means to pay. 

Therefore, Mr. President, one must 
ask can we really look these young 
men and women in the eye and say, 
yes, yes, we have done our best? We 
have done our best diplomatically. We 
have done our best economically. 
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Therefore, now we ask you to do your 
best in war. The President must think 
so. 
Many of my colleagues do so, too. 
But I have concluded that we have not. 
Nor do I have the confidence that we in 
the Congress in particular have done 
our best to address these concerns 
prior to committing our families to 
war. 

So today, tomorrow, and for the fore- 
seeable future, we can only insist that 
we do so, that we consider every diplo- 
matic option available to us and to 
others; that we enforce the embargo 
and monitor its success; that we deter- 
mine that success before we commit to 
war; and that before we commit to war 
we ensure that all of our coalition 
partners commit their people, too. 

Above all, Mr. President, let us be 
convinced beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that our purposes and our goals 
adequately demand the loss of Amer- 
ican life. 

Only then, Mr. President, have we 
done our best. Only then are we pre- 
pared for war. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BOREN). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I am 
submitting a statement on the situa- 
tion in the Persian Gulf by Senator 
CRANSTON who, as Members know, is 
undergoing treatment for cancer at 
Stanford University Hospital. I ask 
that Senator CRANSTON’s remarks ap- 
pear at this point in the RECORD. 

The remarks of Senator CRANSTON 
follow: 


(Mr. 


THE PERSIAN GULF 
е Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, it 
breaks my heart that I cannot be 
present to participate in this stage of 
the gulf debate in the Senate. 

I believe there is no acceptable level 
of casualties as long as there is a 
choice between war and peace, and 
while the alternative of international 
sanctions is available. 

I urge President Bush to abide by the 
Constitution and to refrain from any 
offensive act of war until and unless 
Congress votes to declare war.e 
FORMER SECRETARY OF STATE CYRUS VANCE 

COUNSELS PATIENCE AND RESOLVE AS WAY TO 

SUCCESS FOR U.S. POLICY IN THE PERSIAN 

GULF 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on January 
8, with just 1 week remaining before 
the deadline set for possible military 
action against Iraq, our distinguished 
former Secretary of State, Cyrus 
Vance, presented especially compelling 
testimony to the Foreign Relations 
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Committee calling for patience and ге- 
Solve, economic sanctions, diplomacy, 
and & substantial military presence as 
the means to cause Iraq to withdraw 
from Kuwait without a war. 

Cyrus Vance was Secretary of State 
through most of the Carter administra- 
tion, resigning at the time of the un- 
successful military effort in the desert 
to free the American hostages in Iran. 
He earlier served in senior positions in 
the Justice Department and the Penta- 
gon, and as one of our principal nego- 
tiators with Averell Harriman in the 
Paris peace talks on Vietnam. No 
American has more experience and 
credibility to counsel us on the most 
serious issues of war and peace. 

As Secretary Vance said in his state- 
ment, the military and diplomatic 
challenge facing us in the gulf ‘‘is truly 
& defining event. What happens in the 
Persian Gulf can set а course for our 
engagement in the outside world for 
years to come.“ 

One of the many important points 
discussed by Secretary Vance with the 
committee was the need to focus on 
what would happen in the Persian Gulf 
region in the aftermath of military 
conflict. I share his concern that the 
consequences of military action would 
be most serious whether war results in 
victory or defeat. 

Secretary Vance expresses the hope 
that our policy should not be driven by 
а “calendar deadline." He also states 
that both common sense and the Con- 
stitution require prior congressional 
approval of any decision to take our 
country to war." 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 

TESTIMONY BY CYRUS VANCE 

Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity 
to appear before you, today, to testify about 
the most important political, military and 
diplomatic challenge to face us since the end 
of the Cold War. This is truly a defining 
event. What happens in the Persian Gulf can 
set & course for our engagement in the out- 
side world for years to come. 

It is critical that we discuss these issues 
before the American people. In the era be- 
yond the Cold War, we are groping toward а 
new definition of our role in the world, one 
that can command widespread support at 
home and abroad. At this time, it is vital 
that we move forward as а nation united, not 
divided. Both common sense and the Con- 
stitution require prior Congressional ap- 
proval of any decision to take our country 
into war. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, if we and 
our United Nations partners maintain our 
patience and resolve, economic sanctions, di- 
plomacy, and а substantial military presence 
can over time cause Iraq to withdraw from 
Kuwait without a war. 

Under the President's leadership, progress 
has been made in containing the Middle East 
crisis. The threatened invasion of Saudi Ara- 
Ма has been blocked; an unprecedentedly 
successful embargo and blockade has been 
put into place by a broad international coali- 
tion in the United Nations; and the hostages 
seized by Saddam Hussein have been freed. 


Each day, however, we hear continuing talk 
of going to war if Saddam Hussein does not 
ae with the UN resolutions by January 
15th. 

We will make a grave mistake if we fail to 
resist the tempvation to initiate offensive 
action at this time. Sanctions are working 
and the blockade and embargo are biting. 
This policy must be given a chance to prove 
itself and not be cut short by offensive ac- 
tion initiated by the United States. If we act 
precipitously, we will find ourselves vir- 
tually alone in a bitter and bloody war that 
will not be won quickly or without heavy 
casualties, most of whom will be American 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen. Moreover, even 
if we should launch a winning war" under 
the banner of the UN resolutions, the after- 
math of the conflict would likely confront 
the United States with rampant Arab na- 
tionalism, corrosive anti-Americanism and 
widespread instability and turmoil through- 
out the Middle East. Having “won” the war, 
we might well find ourselves and our part- 
ners worse off than we were before we began. 

It is much too early, I submit, to conclude 
that the current sanctions strategy will not 
work. I agree with Admiral Crowe and others 
who have testified before this Committee 
that we must give sanctions а real chance, 
even if it takes а year or more, and I urge 
patience and perseverance in pursuing this 
prudent and wise course of action. 

I believe that we should refrain from at- 
tacking Iraq and should explore political ini- 
tiatives consistent with the standard that 
Iraq must not benefit from its aggression. To 
this end, we and our partners should be pre- 
pared to discuss with Iraq at the most senior 
government levels what may follow after 
Iraq's total withdrawal from Kuwait. 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection, it is im- 
portant to focus in general terms on what 
might follow total withdrawal in accordance 
with the existing UN resolutions. 

Let me mention, by way of example, some 
of the issues that would be appropriate sub- 
jects for discussion during the meeting be- 
tween Secretary Baker and Minister Tariq 
Aziz. For example, Secretary Baker has al- 
ready said that when full withdrawal takes 
place the United States will refrain from any 
military action against Iraq. In addition, 
President Bush announced in his October 1st 
speech at the UN General Assembly post-cri- 
sis support for regional efforts to build new 
arrangements for stability and for all the 
states and the peoples of the region to settle 
the conflicts that divide the Arabs from Is- 
rael." By contrast, it seems evident that it 
will be necessary to keep in place existing 
sanctions restricting the sale of military 
equipment and materiel to Iraq, with par- 
ticular emphasis on chemical, biological and 
nuclear weapons. Similarly, it is logical to 
follow the practice established during the 
Iranian hostage crisis of maintaining sanc- 
tions relating to frozen Iraqi assets in order 
to provide а pool of funds to meet Kuwaiti 
claims for reparations for war damage. I em- 
phasize that these are appropriate topics for 
discussion now but not for resolution until 
Iraq withdraws from Kuwait. 

As to current initiatives on the part of our 
partners, we should welcome third-party dip- 
lomatic efforts—by the European Commu- 
nity, by moderate Arab states, by the UN, 
and by others—as positive contributions to 
the peace process. We should neither fear nor 
resent them. What will be important is that, 
during such efforts, we and our UN partners 
maintain our solidarity апа continue to 
apply pressure through our current progres- 
sively successful and winning containment/ 
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sanctions strategy. If we do that, third-party 
diplomacy can be helpful and should be en- 
couraged. 

More broadly, the Persian Gulf crisis has 
dramatized a simple truth: after Iraq leaves 
Kuwait, the world must take decisive diplo- 
matic action on many festering issues in the 
Middle East. No one can want or afford con- 
stant threats to Gulf stability, an unending 
Arab-Israeli conflict, and Lebanon's continu- 
ing tragedy. But breaking the region's cycle 
of turmoil wil] require committed, skillful 
diplomacy, and political insight and courage 
on the part of the United States and the re- 
gion's major parties. 

The dismaying regional problems are, how- 
ever, matched by challenging opportunities. 
For the first time, the United States and the 
Soviet Union are on the same side in а Mid- 
dle East crisis. The Soviets are restoring dip- 
lomatic relations with Israel and are moved 
by their need for Western economic help to 
play а constructive Middle East role. The 
European allies are giving support to US 
Middle East policy, while Washington has 
put together & broad coalition of Arab and 
Moslem states. And the United Nations is be- 
ginning to meet its founders' aspirations. 

For the post-withdrawal period, new ar- 
rangements for stability cannot be designed 
just in Washington: they also require active 
participation by regional nations. To avoid а 
political backlash from Arab nationalism, 
the West's role must be secondary. It can 
buttress regional security arrangements, but 
it cannot substitute for them. Whether act- 
ing alone or through the Arab League, Arab 
states need to play a central role. Once Ku- 
wait is liberated, à combined Arab-UN peace- 
keeping force should be deployed in Kuwait 
and the Gulf Cooperation Council should be 
given strong Western support. 

As I have said, outside powers must agree 
to limit the arms flow to the Middle East 
with top priority being given to containing 
and ultimately eliminating chemical, bio- 
logical and nuclear weapons. I believe pre- 
paratory work could begin now toward a con- 
vention to accomplish this. Countries are 
ready now to face up to this task as they 
may not be again. Indeed, both Arab and Is- 
raeli leaders have already called for a re- 
gional conference to reduce weapons of mass 
destruction. 

The aftermath of the Persian Gulf crisis 
must also produce decisive progress in Arab- 
Israeli peacemaking. Today, old patterns of 
regional relations are breaking up. Egypt 
has been fully readmitted to the Arab fold. 
Syria, which is responding to US leadership 
in the Persian Gulf, might be brought to for- 
swear its role as a ''confrontation state.” 
After this crisis, Saudi Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf Arab states will owe the United 
States forbearance—and hopefully active 
support—for peacemaking diplomacy. The 
Palestinians and their leaders must now un- 
derstand that they can secure their interests 
only through direct diplomacy with Israel. 
And Israel must recognize that crisis any- 
where in the Middle East threatens its secu- 
rity, which can only be gained through 
wholehearted commitment to the peace 
process. 

At an appropriate time following Iraq's 
withdrawal from Kuwait, both tasks—build- 
ing security in the Persian Gulf and Arab-Is- 
raeli peacemaking—should begin with an 
international conference, including all re- 
gional parties and the permanent members 
of the UN Security Council, convened either 
by the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions or, alternatively, under the bilateral 
sponsorship of the United States and the So- 
viet Union. 
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In the past, there has not been enough 
common interest to permit such an ambi- 
tious undertaking. For years, the United 
States was skeptical about an international 
conference on Arab-Israeli peacemaking be- 
cause of fear of opening the way to Soviet 
troublemaking and the isolation of Israel. 
But the shock of the current crisis, change 
in Soviet policy, and America's new influ- 
ence with key Arab states offer a chance to 
recast old conflicts. This can become an aus- 
picious time to drive for a solution—not just 
to the Arab-Israeli struggle but also the 
problems of regional security, border dis- 
putes, and the Lebanese civil war. 

It is now that the United States, its West- 
ern allies, its regional partners, and the So- 
viet Union must begin crafting tomorrow's 
answers to today's complex and difficult 
problems. The world might not get a chance 
like this again. 

Before closing, let me add а personal note 
&bout the process of decision-making. Unless 
something changes, I fear that the President 
апа the Congress are presently on а collísion 
course which could jeopardize American in- 
terests and the long-term chances for peace 
апа stability in the Middle East. 

For the Executive Branch's part, I would 
hope that policy would not be driven by а 
calendar deadline. Rather, policy should be 
driven by a careful and balanced assessment 
of American interests in the Gulf and our 
long-term goals there. We must not open а 
door—particularly a door which might lead 
to war—without knowing what would happen 
then, and how we would close that door. 
Whatever final course the Administration 
proposes, it should remember that Congres- 
sional support must be secured in advance. 
Unilateral Executive action would not only 
be unwise but also unconstitutional. 

The task now is for both branches to co- 
operate constructively to be sure that the 
road finally taken is one shared by the Presi- 
dent and a Congress which has acted as full 
partner. 

Mr. Chairman, before concluding, let me 
step back from my role as former govern- 
ment official and speak as an American citi- 
zen, veteran, and parent. 

We tend sometimes to depersonalize inter- 
national events and to carry on our dis- 
course in abstract, arms-length terms. In one 
sense, of course, that always will be nec- 
essary. 

Yet, іп a figurative sense, there are mil- 
lions of Americans here in this room with us 
today. I mean not only the young men and 
women whose lives are at risk in the Persian 
Gulf but also their families, their neighbors, 
and ordinary citizens who want their coun- 
try to do the right thing. They badly need to 
hear plain talk from their elected leaders 
and from those of us who have been privi- 
leged to serve in senior appointive positions. 

In my judgment, we would fail those mil- 
lions of Americans were we to take а pre- 
mature decision to commit to offensive ac- 
tion in the Gulf without first having ex- 
hausted every avenue short of war. 

I hope I have made clear that I believe our 
objectives in the Gulf can be met by a con- 
tinuation of the current strategy of contain- 
ment and sanctions until Iraq is squeezed 
sufficiently to withdraw from Kuwait. But I 
also want to make clear my belief as a citi- 
zen that we risk in our country а divisive- 
ness as heated as we experienced during the 
later stages of the Vietnam War if the Amer- 
ican people were to conclude that we had 
&cted hastily or without due regard for the 
Constitution in committing our troops and 
our treasure to war in the Gulf. 
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THE GULF CRISIS 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
а statement recently made by Senator 
BROCK ADAMS before a conference of 
the Washington-based CATO Institute 
on the Persian Gulf. 

Senator ADAMS has joined me in in- 
troducing Senate Resolution 8, which 
reaffirms that the Constitution gives 
the Congress—and the Congress alone— 
the right to authorize offensive mili- 
tary action in the gulf. And along with 
my colleague from Washington State, 
we pressed the Senate, on the first day 
of session, to start debating the issue 
of whether our Nation should go to 
war. 

In late November the U.N. Security 
Council, at the urging of the Bush ad- 
ministration, approved a resolution au- 
thorizing the use of force to remove 
Iraqi troops from Kuwait. So far, the 
President has resisted seeking the ap- 
proval of the Congress. 

More Senators like BROCK ADAMS 
Should speak out so that we can stop 
our country from going to war in the 
gulf before sufficient time is given the 
U.N.-endorsed economic sanctions to 
work. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Statement of Senator ADAMS be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

THE GULF CRISIS: A MANDATE FOR CONGRES- 

SIONAL INTERVENTION—JANUARY 8, 1991 

I want to thank the Cato Institute for in- 
viting me to speak before today's luncheon 
on the situation in the Persian Gulf. I have 
long been interested in the work of the Cato 
Institute. On foreign policy matters, I've 
found that Cato takes conservative assump- 
tions and comes to liberal conclusions. The 
Persian Gulf is one case where liberals like 
myself and conservatives like Cato can 


agree. 

Events of the past week have shown that 
the situation in the Gulf has brought our na- 
tion to the brink of а constitutional as well 
аз a military crisis. 

Traditionally, the new Senate begins its 
routine business after the President's State 
of the Union Address later this month. But 
these are not normal times. Soon there will 
be some 430,000 American troops in the Per- 
sian Gulf. There is the date of January 15, 
set by the UN Security Council at the re- 
quest of the United States, after which mem- 
ber nations are allowed to use force in order 
to remove Iraqi troops from Kuwait. 

This situation calls for urgent action. The 
Senate, sometimes called the world's great- 
est deliberative body, must debate the ques- 
tion of war before the first bullets fly. 

Like it or not, the entire world has set its 
clocks to the Administration's January 15 
deadline. For this reason, following introduc- 
tory ceremonies, Senator Harkin and I 
pressed the Senate to begin debate imme- 
diately on whether our nation should go to 
war in the Persian Gulf. 

We should consider this matter now so 
that we have the time to debate and so that 
we can overcome a filibuster in the Senate. 

Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution 
places the duty on Congress to declare war 
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and raise monies for our armed forces. The 
deliberations of our Founding Fathers leave 
no doubt that the Constitution delegated 
war-making powers to Congress. 

President Bush may have lost patience 
with Saddam Hussein. But the Founding Fa- 
thers were not seeking efficiency when they 
established the principle of separation of 
powers. James Wilson, one of the partici- 
pants at the Constitutional Convention, 
said" '"This system will not hurry us into 
war; it is calculated to guard against it.“ 

War is such а momentous decision that the 
drafters of the Constitution required that 
this matter should be decided by all the 
elected representatives of the people, and 
not left to the executive alone. James Madi- 
son confirmed this intent when he wrote 
that “іп no part of the Constitution is more 
wisdom to be found than in the clause which 
confides the question of war or peace to the 
legislature and not to the executive depart- 
ment." 

Mr. Bush should heed the wisdom of one of 
the founder's of his own party, Abraham Lin- 
coln. As à Congressman, Lincoln wrote that 
the Framer's intended that 'no one man 
should hold the power of bringing this op- 
pression''—of war—‘‘upon us." 

But with this right comes responsibility. 
Regrettably, over the past four decades, Con- 
gress has rarely had the courage to exercise 
that right. 

In 1950, President Truman took us into the 
Korean War, and in 1965 President Johnson 
led us step by step into the Vietnam War, 
and President Nixon kept us there. Each 
President acted without appropriate author- 
izations from Congress. 

Іп 1973 Congress tried to supplement its 
war-making powers by passing, over a presi- 
dential veto, the War Powers Act. But it 
hasn't helped. In 1983, President Reagan 
committed U.S. troops in Lebanon and or- 
dered the invasion of Grenada. In 1986, he 
sent U.S. bombers to attack Libya. A year 
later, U.S. ships faced Iranian mines in the 
Persian Gulf, this time in defense of Iraq’s 
ally, Kuwait. Thirty-eight American soldiers 
lost their lives in the Gulf to an Iraqi mis- 
sile. 

And in 1989 President Bush invaded Pan- 
ama—all without Congressional authoriza- 
tion. 

These Presidents have violated the Con- 
stitution, and in each case, Congress has 
been complicit in the erosion of its rights. 
Now in this new era, Congress has the oppor- 
tunity to reassert those rights. 

The Bush administration has already 
staked its claim on the post Cold War world. 
President Bush and Secretary Baker believe 
that American military might can shape a 
new world order. In the words of James 
Baker, “опіу American engagement сап 
shape the peaceful world that our people so 
deeply desire.“ 

The Persian Gulf is the first test of this 
new order. But I don't think that American 
military muscle polícing thís order should be 
the waive of the future. 

ТасбісаПу, the administration has been 
brilliant at times, particularly in securing 
UN support for Desert Shield. But the Presi- 
dent is making serious mistakes in laying 
the foundations for this new world order by 
creating through executive fiat, and without 
Congressional approval, an offensive force 
ready to wage war in the Gulf. 

This order has forgotten the Constitu- 
tional limitations on presidential power and 
the separate authority conferred on the leg- 
islative branch. President Bush appears to 
consider thwarting aggression in the Gulf 
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more important than upholding the Con- 
stitution at home. By defying the Constitu- 
tion, the President is forfeiting his most 
powerful argument against Saddam Hussein. 

Furthermore, Mr. Bush seems more com- 
fortable deferring to the UN Security Coun- 
cil, rather than the US Congress, for the au- 
thority to launch a war against Hussein. 

I strongly disagree. 

I believe that the Constitutional principle 
so carefully crafted by Hamilton, Madison, 
and others are just as valid today as they 
were two hundred years ago. 

I believe that the new order must be built 
on the foundation of domestic as well as 
international law. 

I believe that in the new world, as well as 
in the old one, neither the United Nations 
nor the President of the United States can 
take our country into war. The Congress 
alone has that authority. 

George Bush has staked this new order, our 
nation’s prestige, the lives of 430,000 Ameri- 
cans, as well as his presidency, on the use of 
force to challenge Iraqi agression in Kuwait. 

He's also challenged the Congress. If we 
fail to exercise our war making powers now, 
we risk losing that right permanently. 

Our challenge is whether we have the cour- 
age to force President Bush to come before 
us and the American people and justify war 
in the Gulf. So far, I don't believe the Presi- 
dent has made the case. 

The American people have read the Presi- 
dent's lips, but they're not persuaded that we 
should resort to war now. The U.S. has al- 
ready achieved two of its original three ob- 
jectives in the Gulf—stopping Hussein's fur- 
ther aggression and releasing the hostages. 
The last goal—forcing Hussein “тот Ku- 
wait—can be achieved through sanctions 
* * * if they're given sufficient time. 

The administration's policy toward Iraq— 
both before and after August 2—has been nei- 
ther clear nor consistent and has lacked both 
vision and long-range planning. 

Two years ago, the U.S. risked American 
lives to reflag Kuwait tankers, which at the 
time were supplying Iraq in its war with 
Iran. When Hussein used poison gas against 
his own people, in violation of international 
law, the United States did nothing. 

Last July, I joined the Senate in over- 
whelmingly approving sanctions against 
Iraq. The State Department just as vehe- 
mently opposed them. 

And on July 27, when asked about U.S. pol- 
icy toward disputes between Iraq and Ku- 
wait, our Ambassador to Baghdad, April 
Gillispie, told Saddam Hussein that the 
United States took no position on territorial 
disputes between Arab countries. 

Five days later Iraqi forces entered Ku- 
wait. 

Just as we did with Panama's Noreiga, a 
U.S. administration has allied itself with, 
aided, and shared military intelligence with 
Hussein because of his stance against our 
enemy at the time, Iran. President Bush is 
now repeating the same mistake with Syria's 
Assad. 

The administration has been just as short- 
sighted in calculating the economic costs of 
its Gulf policy. 

With the additional depolyments, Oper- 
ation Desert Shield is expected to cost near- 
ly $37 billion over the next year. 

Our allies’ pledges cover less than a third 
of the costs. Yet they will reap most of the 
benefits of our policy. Saudi Arabia, whose 
territory some 430,000 Americans are risking 
their lives to defend has pledged $4 billion. 
That's only a fraction of the $60 billion in oil 
profits the Saudis expect to make over the 
next year. 
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The Kuwaitis have sent $2.5 billion, less 
than а year's interest on the $100 billion in 
reserves they have deposíted around the 
world. 

Germany, which is more dependent on Gulf 
oil than we are, has pledged $870 million. And 
the Japanese, who receive 70 percent of their 
oil from the Gulf, have offered $2 billion but 
so far they've given us less than $400 million. 


The Congressional Budget Office now pre-. 


dicts that this year's budget deficit will 
total $320 billion. Will we be asked to tack on 
another $25 billion for Operation Desert 
Shield? 

These are the costs before a single shot is 
fired. А war is estimated to cost $1 billion а 
day. If it lasts а year or more, as some pre- 
dict, our annual deficit would double, and 
most of the savings worked out in last year's 
budget agreement would be lost. 

Even the administration now admits that 
our nation is limping into recession. War 
would surely hasten the current economic 
tailspin. 

If last year's budget battles proved any- 
thing, it's that we can't fight the deficit and 
Saddam Hussein at the same time. President 
Bush may relish his role as the world's po- 
liceman, but the U.S. can’t afford to pay the 
bill and still compete with the economic 
might of Germany and Japan. 

With a $3 trillion debt, a massive trade 
inbalance, and growing dependence on for- 
eign capital, America should no longer as 
policy be preeminent on the battlefield while 
continuing to ignore the ravages to us in the 
marketplace. 

Accordingly, the fate of our economy as 
well as the fate of thousands of American 
soldiers will be affected by the choices made 
in the next week. Such a momentous deci- 
sion should not rest in the hands of one man. 

I firmly believe we can both force Iraq out 
of Kuwait and avoid a war that could quickly 
spread to engulf the entire region. 

We should exhaust all diplomatic options. I 
pray that tomorrow Secretary Baker can 
persuade Iraq to remove his forces from Ku- 
wait. But if that mission fails, war should 
not be the alternative. 

We should return to the policy we had be- 
fore Congress adjourned last October. That 
policy of defense and deterrence enjoyed the 
overwhelming support of Congress and the 
American people. And it succeeded in stop- 
ping Iraq from invading Saudi Arabia. 

We should rely on UN-endorsed sanctions, 
not war, to force Hussein out of Kuwait. 

Saddam Hussein is already paying a heavy 
price for his aggression. Iraq's oil exports 
have dropped from $1.5 billion a month to 
zero. Iraq's GNP has declined 50 percent. And 
Hussein can no longer obtain replacement 
parts for his war machine. 

President Bush has stated he is prepared to 
go the extra mile for peace. He should be just 
as willing to go the extra months needed to 
allow international sanctions to work for 
peace. 

We should reduce our personnel in the Gulf 
to pre-November levels, maintain allied 
troops (who will fight to defend but may not 
fight to attack), and begin а rotation policy 
for our troops. 

If the UN wants to police the Gulf, it 
should be with a multilateral force. The U.S. 
should secure a resolution under Article 43 of 
the UN Charter that would create a true 
multilateral force, with all countries in- 
volved bearing their fair share, under the UN 
military staff committee. 

And we should devote as much attention 
on putting our economic house in order as 
we are now spending on enforcing the new 
world order in the Persian Gulf. 
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In the next decade and beyond, the United 
States must be prepared to win in the mar- 
ketplace as well as on the battlefield. Our 
strength will be measured in economic not 
just military terms. 

Unfortunately, the President uses the rhet- 
oric of the new world but resorts to the 
methods of the old one. 

The course this administration is now tak- 
ing could be disastrous both militarily and 
economically. If the President isn't prepared 
to change direction, then it's up to Congress 
to intervene now, before it's too late. 

Our founding fathers would expect no less 
from each of us. 

THE 1ST INFANTRY DIVISION, FORT RILEY, KS 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, recently, 
over 11,500 brave men and women of the 
156 Infantry Division at Fort Riley, KS, 
began deploying to the Persian Gulf as 
part of Operation Desert Shield. Junc- 
tion City, KS, has been the home of the 
"Big Red 1" for the past 24 years and 
has been the home of the fort for the 
past 137 years. Truly, this operation 
has affected Kansas and Kansans in а 
very personal way. 

Mr. President, I have been particu- 
larly impressed with the outpouring of 
community support for the troops and 
their families who are staying behind. 
Gestures of kindness from all over the 
community have been both frequent 
and generous. Community volunteers 
have supplemented the efforts under- 
way at Fort Riley's Family Assistance 
Center. I recently visited the family 
assistance center and was very im- 
pressed by the level of support the cen- 
ter is providing to Fort Riley's fami- 
lies. And, the local community is 
building on that support—individuals 
and businesses are lending а hand to 
those who are left behind. For in- 
stance, а variety of Kansas groups and 
organizations have offered their sup- 
port and assistance including: Kansans 
for a Strong Fort Riley, who partici- 
pated along with many others in ''Yel- 
low Ribbon Бау” at Heritage Park to 
give a visible sign of community sup- 
port to the Big Red 1; Jim Clark Auto 
Center has offered a variety of auto- 
motive services free of charge to de- 
pendents of deployed personnel includ- 
ing tire repair, towing, and jump 
starts; the Geary County Board of Re- 
altors has established a ''hot line" for 
military dependents to assist in set- 
tling housing maintenance and land- 
lord disputes; First Presbyterian 
Church has volunteered meeting rooms 
and personal assistance; the Geary 
County Bar Association has offered 
support on legal matters; Montgomery 
Ward has offered free video taping of 
messages for dependents remaining in 
the area; the Retired Enlisted Associa- 
tion is coordinating volunteers for the 
family assistance center; First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company pre- 
sented a check in the amount of $2,500 
to be used by Fort Riley's installation, 
morale, welfare and recreation fund. 
Also, Ford Motor Credit is offering as- 
sistance to soldiers in making car pay- 
ments; Central National Bank is reduc- 
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ing their charges for their bill paying 
services; Parkview Hospital has ex- 
tended their counseling service to USD 
475 educators, free of charge, to help in 
the counseling of dependent children of 
departing military personnel; Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken and Hardee's res- 
taurants have donated juices by the 
case for use at the family assistance 
center and other sites. 

Over the Christmas holidays, dona- 
tions for the Christmas in the Sun" 
operation reached for three-quarters of 
& ton of much needed items like toilet 
articles, bug repellant, reading mate- 
rials, games, and food that was shipped 
overseas; the Kansas Board of Realtors 
and Town and Country Stores also 
made substantial donations for the 
troops and their families. And, а num- 
ber of organizations, such as, Geary 
Community Hospital and First State 
Bank have sponsored specific units. 

In addition, at Fort Riley, baby- 
sitting services are being provided so 
that military dependents can take care 
of tasks such as shopping at the com- 
missary and other errands with greater 
ease. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the people 
of Junction City and Geary County are 
proud of the Big Red One. To that end, 
the city commission of Junction City 
has adopted a resolution in support of 
the Ist Infantry Division. As Kansans 
we are all proud of the job Maj. Gen. 
Thomas Rhame and these soldiers are 
doing. Likewise, we are proud of the 
tremendous job the people of Junction 
City and Geary County are doing for 
the families of the soldiers. 

Mike Fegan, mayor of Junction City, 
said to me in a recent letter accom- 
panying the resolution, We support 
them in their mission in Saudi Arabia 
and pray for their safe and swift re- 
turn." Mr. President, I ask that this 
resolution be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

OFFICIAL PROCLAMATION 

Be it resolved by the governing body, city 
of Junction City, Kansas, as follows: 

Whereas, Fort Riley and the soldiers at 
that installation have had a close relation- 
ship with the people of Junction City for the 
past one hundred thirty-seven years; and 

Whereas, the First Infantry Division has 
actively been an integral part of our commu- 
nity for the past twenty-four years; and 

Whereas, these soldiers have always been а 
part of our community family; and 

Whereas, the people of Junction City have 
traditionally supported the soldiers of the 
First Infantry Division and the other Tenant 
Activities on Fort Riley in the work they 
have to do; and 

Whereas, the President of the United 
States has called the members of the First 
Infantry Division to serve in Saudi Arabia 
along with other units from Fort Riley that 
have preceded them; and 

Whereas, these soldiers represent the very 
best of our country and are the best trained 
Soldiers with the best technology in our 
Army; and 
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Whereas, these soldiers in their deploy- 
ment efforts have proven that an inland in- 
stallation can deploy in a timely and suit- 
able fashion to serve our Nation; and 

Whereas, the soldiers and the officers who 
lead them are ready and eager to do the job 
eed have been trained for: Now, therefore, 

it 

Resolved by the City Commission of the City 
of Junction City, Kansas, 'That we commend 
these soldiers of Fort Riley and the First In- 
fantry Division for their dedication to duty 
and willingness to serve as called by the 
President; and 

That the people of Junction City will stand 
by the slogan; Junction City is an Army 
town and proud of it and will continue to 
serve our deployed soldiers by giving the 
best possible care to their family members 
who remain with us; and 

That the City Commission calls on all the 
people of our community to ask for guidance 
and assistance for all our soldiers from Him 
Who goes with them and yet remains with us 
that they may return home safe and soon. 

Passed and approved this 11 day of Decem- 
ber. 

T. MICHAEL FEGAN, 
Mayor. 


TIME TO CANCEL ASAT 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, from my 
first days as a Senator, I have argued 
that the U.S. antisatellite weapons 
program was wasteful, unnecessary, 
and should be canceled. 

For 6 years, I have sought to halt 
that program, and to instead convince 
the administration to negotiate limita- 
tions on antisatellite weaponry with 
the Soviet Union, as the best means of 
protecting United States satellites and 
the peaceful use of space for the long 
term. 

During that time, we have on half а 
dozen occasions narrowly lost votes on 
cutting the Asat program, with the re- 
sult that the United States has spent 
about $1 billion during that time to 
press ahead with developing the ability 
for the United States to shoot down 
Soviet satellites at the start of a war 
between the great nuclear powers. 

Indeed, just last July, my attempt to 
freeze antisatellite spending at $72 mil- 
lion à year—instead of doubling it, as 
the administration requested—again 
lost narrowly on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

I argued then that it made no sense 
for us to authorize the funds to go full 
speed ahead with antisatellite weapons 
for use against Soviet satellites—at a 
time when we were cutting other mili- 
tary programs, including our own sat- 
ellite programs—and at a time when we 
had a declining defense budget. 

I argued then that the Army should 
abandon its program to place a fixed 
vertical Asat launcher housed in a con- 
crete reinforced aboveground facility 
to be used for conflicts “up to the level 
of theater nuclear war.” 

Today, Defense News reports that 
after spending a total of $1.8 billion, 
the Pentagon has finally decided on its 
own to kill the Asat program. 
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According to Defense News, the 
White House has formally approved the 
decision to cancel the Army's kinetic 
energy Asat for the new DOD 6-year de- 
fense plan, quoting an official at Rock- 
well, the Asat contractor, as saying 
that “senior Army officials preferred 
to spend their tight budget on projects 
more central to the Army than attack- 
ing enemy satellites.” 

It is about time. 

The President’s own national secu- 
rity advisor, Brent Scowcroft, coau- 
thored an Aspen study group report а 
few years back which concluded that 
“we find it hard to identify a set of cir- 
cumstances in which the benefits of 
using the limited existing Asat sys- 
tems markedly outweigh the potential 
risks." Scowcroft wrote that “а11 sce- 
narios involving the use of Asats, 
expecially those surrounding crises, in- 
crease the risks of accident, 
misperception, and inadvertent esca- 
lation." 

Ав Scowcroft wrote in а coauthored 
essay for the Aspen Institute, “аб high 
levels of tension, attacks on satellites 
could easily be interpreted as a signal 
of an impending nuclear strike. For 
this reason alone, a move of this sort 
would be foolhardy * * * the instabil- 
ities of this situation in a crisis would 
be enormous. Fearing preemption, each 
side might be driven to nuclear alert 
levels that were inherently unstable. 
An accidental collision of spacecraft in 
[geosychronous orbit] or an unex- 
plained maneuver could prompt a deci- 
sion to attack the other side's Asats. 
* * * Like the prospect оға nuclear 
first strike that has so worried strate- 
gists, it would be а seemingly crazy act 
made logical by desperate  cir- 
cumstances.”’ 

Mr. President, it is about time the 
Pentagon finally woke up to reality 
and stopped throwing money away on a 
program whose strategic rationale 
fractured years ago. 

The U.S. Asat was initiated in late 
1976 for a dual purpose: On the one 
hand, it was envisioned as a bargaining 
chip to obtain an Asat Treaty with the 
Soviets, a treaty that the Reagan ad- 
ministration has consistently opposed. 
Second, it was thought at the time 
that if the Soviets were not interested 
in negotiating such a treaty, an Asat 
launched from beneath ап Е-15 jet 
would be inexpensive, easily developed 
and extremely capable of attacking So- 
viet satellites. Each of these assump- 
tions ultimately proved false. The pro- 
jected costs of the program sky- 
rocketed while technical difficulties 
caused the system to be far less capa- 
ble than expected. 

By 1980, development work on the F- 
15 Asat had progressed considerably, 
with Pentagon officials testifying that 
a deployed system would cost $1.3 bil- 
lion. This was to pay for an Asat force 
of 112 missiles, deployed on 56 Е-15 air- 
craft at 2 Air Force bases. 
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By 1983, the program was experienc- 
ing serious trouble. A report by the 
General Accounting Office released in 
January of that year made the follow- 
ing conclusion: 

When the Air Force selected the miniature 
homing vehicle technology as the primary 
solution to the antisatellite mission, 16 was 
envisioned to be a relatively cheap, quick 
way to get an antisatellite system. This is 
no longer the case. It will be a more complex 
and expensive task than originally envi- 
sioned, potentially costing in the tens of bil- 
lions of dollars. 

By the time the GAO report was re- 
leased, the expected cost of the F-15 
Asat had jumped to $3.6 billion. Com- 
plications continued with the program 
through 1984, and in the summer of 
1985, the Air Force itself reassessed the 
program discovering the cost had risen 
. again to $5.3 billion. 

Faced with these cost overruns, the 
Air Force decided to scale back the 
number of planned missiles by two- 
thirds, and cut the number of deploy- 
ment sites from two to one. Even with 
these reductions, the program's cost 
was still $4.3 billion. Each MVH was 
running at а cost of more than $30 mil- 
lion, for a 12-inch by 13-inch device 
merely designed to collide with enemy 
satellites. 

Following the Air Force's decision to 
redefine the goals of the Asat program 
to something much less ambitious than 
the original program, the GAO looked 
at the Asat again. The result was а 
devastating analysis, released in a clas- 
sified form in June 1986, which was 
highly critical of the ASAT"s capabili- 
ties and costs. 

After unsuccessfully trying to solve 
the technical programs associated with 
the MHV system, the Air Force can- 
celed the Asat in 1988. But shortly be- 
fore leaving office, members of the 
Reagan administration, working close- 
ly with Air Force Сеп. John 
Piotrowski, commander of the United 
States Space Command, decided that 
regardless of Soviet capabilities or in- 
tentions, an Asat system was critical 
for the United States. 

In the final days of the Reagan ad- 
ministration, they developed a whole 
new approach to antisatellite weapons, 
consisting of a new form of kinetic kill 
Asat, for which the Army became the 
lead agency. Under the new approach, 
Asats would not be primarily designed 
to deter the Soviets from using their 
primitive, antisatellite system, but in- 
Stead to permit the United States to 
dominate space during any conflict by 
unilaterally shooting down Soviet sat- 
ellites. In order to avoid controversy, 
this program was designed to begin 
with the development of low-orbit 
antisatellites, which could later be 
built upon for the development of a 
higher altitude Asat. 

Rockwell was selected last summer 
to build the new Army system а bat- 
tery of 72 missiles within the continen- 
tal United States designed to reach 
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satellites in low earth orbits at a cost 
of about $2.3 billion. 

Last autumn, some sought to portray 
this system as the kind that might be 
useful against Saddam Hussein or an- 
other third world dictator. The prob- 
lem is, that neither Iraq nor any other 
third world country controls any sat- 
ellites. An Asat would have no function 
of any kind in à war against Iraq. In- 
stead, it could be used to shoot down 
commercial satellites, such as those 
used by the television networks cover- 
ing the war. Or our Asat might be used 
to shoot down Soviet satellites, despite 
the fact that the Soviets have become 
our allies for the purpose of imposing 
sanctions against Iraq. 

The truth is the Soviet Asat threat 
has never been strategically signifi- 
cant. Тһе Soviet kinetic Asat at 
Tyaratum was never terribly capable— 
failing to hit an object in perhaps half 
of its tests overall—and those capabili- 
ties inherently degraded further as a 
result of the Soviets not testing it 
since the summer of 1982. 

The Soviets have repeatedly offered 
to negotiate limits on antisatellite 
weapons systems for years. The Reagan 
and Bush administrations have refused, 
despite the advice from such persons as 
Ambassador Paul Nitze that such 
agreements were in the U.S. interest, 
and year after year, we continued to 
spend money on developing an Asat, in 
the absence of any compelling ration- 
ale for doing so. 

Mr. President, as I have argued for 
years, this Nation has more important 
needs for the billions of dollars than 
any Asat system would cost than the 
capability of shooting down Soviet sat- 
ellites during the early stages of some 
final global conflict between the super- 
powers. 

I commend the Pentagon on cancel- 
ing this system and regret only that it 
fought the congressional attempts to 
do so last year, costing the taxpayers a 
couple of hundred million dollars that 
better could have been spent on meet- 
ing any of the real challenges facing 
our Nation to educate our people and 
build an economy for the coming cen- 
tury. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle ‘‘After $1.8 billion, Pentagon kills 
ASAT effort," in Defense News, Janu- 
ary 7, 1991, be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Defense News, Jan. 7, 1991] 
AFTER $1.8 BILLION, PENTAGON KILLS ASAT 
EFFORT 
(By Philip Finnegan and Vincent Kiernan) 

WASHINGTON.—The Pentagon will cancel 
the U.S. Army's kinetic energy antisatellite 
system in the new DoD six-year defense plan. 
This decision, already formally approved by 
the White House, was made after spending 
more than $1.8 billion over the past decade to 
develop an antisatellite missile capability. 
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The classified defense plan also eliminates 
&ll funding in 1993 for the U.S. Air Force's 
Advanced Warning System to detect the 
launch of enemy ballistic missiles. A last- 
minute protest by the Air Force preserved 
$160 million in funding for the program in 
the 1992 budget. Congress appropriated $210 
million in the 1991 budget. 

These cancellations follow directions from 
the administration that about $200 billion 
must be cut from defense budget plans for 
the next six years. Although the proposed 
1992 budget will be formally presented to 
Congress in early February, the full six-year 
defense plan for 1992 to 1997 will remain clas- 
sified. 

The program cancellations will be con- 
troversial. “The Army's withdrawal from the 
[antisatellite] program is a terrible 1088,” re- 
tired Air Force Gen. John Piotrowski, 
former commander of U.S. Space Command, 
said in an interview last Thursday. 

Gregory Canavan, senior scientific adviser 
at the Los Alamos National Laboratory, Los 
Alamos, N.M., warned that the Soviet Union 
retains its own rudimentary antisatellite 
system, despite the lessening of superpower 
tensions. 

“I think it’s quite dangerous to make deci- 
sions on the basis of [Soviet] intentions, be- 
cause they can change with the speed of 
thought," Canavan said. 

Piotrowski sees an antisatellite weapon as 
crucial even with a diminished Soviet 
threat. It is not clear who will be building or 
selling reconnaissance satellites within the 
next decade, he said, so even a Third World 
adversary might have access to sensitive 
data. Nor is clear whether the Soviet Union 
might share information with a potential 
U.S. foe, such as Iraq. 

The kinetic energy antisatellite weapon, 
which would destroy satellites by the sheer 
force of impact, is crucial for such a role, 
Piotrowski said. Although there are efforts 
to develop a directed energy antisatellite 
weapon, such as a large ground-based laser 
that could disable a satellite by destroying 
its sensors, such a system would not be able 
to operate through clouds or dust storms. 

According to one Defense Department 
source, the Army’s directed energy Mid-In- 
fraRed Chemical Laser program was also 
canceled. This laser might have been devel- 
oped to damage a satellite’s infrared sensors 
or solar panels. 

Piotrowski is also concerned by the elimi- 
nation of funding in 1993 for the Advanced 
Warning System although that decision will 
be reconsidered during the preparation of the 
1993 budget next year. 

The existing system of Defense Satellite 
Support Program satellites is barely mar- 
ginal for the current time and is not ade- 
quate for the future," he said. 

In particular, the proliferation of ballistic 
missiles makes it crucial to be able to view 
rocket launches from a large area of the 
globe. That may also require a capability to 
detect shorter range missiles, with 1688 
booster burn time, Pitrowski said. 

Both systems faced past funding difficul- 
ties. A study by the Boston-based Union of 
Concerned Scientists, ''Antisatellite Weap- 
ons: Why Escalate Now," found that anti- 
satellite weapons programs have been 
plagued by chronic indecision, shifting ra- 
tionales, technical problems, and cost over- 
runs" since the Pentagon began studying 
such programs in 1956. 

At least five different antisatellite systems 
have been researched, including the minia- 
ture homing vehicle launched from an Е-15 
fighter. That system was canceled after Con- 
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gress prohibited the testing of the system 
against targets in space. 

Five remaining weapons of that model re- 
main in a storage bunker in Dallas, at a cost 
of $5,000 per month, Rep. George Brown (D- 
Calif.), а leading critic of the system, said 
last year. 

The contract for the kinetic energy anti- 
satellite weapon now being canceled was 
awarded only last July to Rockwell Inter- 
national, EI Segundo, Calif., by the Army 
Strategic Defense Command in Washington. 

After being selected last year as the serv- 
ice responsible for managing the program, 
the Army had planned to field a single bat- 
tery of 72 missiles within the continental 
United States. The missiles would have been 
able to reach satellites only in low-Earth or- 
bits. 

A spokeswoman for the Army command de- 
clined comment on the program's fate, but 
one Rockwell official said that senior Army 
officials preferred to spend their tight budg- 
et on projects more central to the Army 
than attacking enemy satellites. 

Critics of the antisatellite system see the 
cancelation as the logical result of a warm- 
ing relationship with the Soviet Union. “Тһе 
program is an anachronism," said another 
critic. Steve Aftergood of the Federation of 
American Scientists, Washington. “We are 
not threatened by enemy satellites at the 
moment." 

“Ап armed conflict in Europe is not а sce- 
nario that makes much sense to invest much 
more in," а House staff member said. That 
will make any effort to resuscitate the pro- 
gram difficult. 

The advanced Warning System has faced 
its own difficulties as the Strategic Defense 
Initiative Organization shifted responsibility 
for funding the program to the Air Force. 
The organization claimed that orbiting Bril- 
lant Pebbles ballistic-missile interceptors 
would be able to provide the tracking re- 
quired for the detection of enemy ballistic 
missile launches. 


TERRY ANDERSON 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to inform my colleagues that today 
marks the 2,126th day that Terry An- 
derson has been held captive in Leb- 
anon. 


RETIREMENT OF A GREAT PUB- 
LISHER—EDWARD ST. JOHN OF 
THE FALL RIVER HERALD NEWS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on the 
occasion of Edward St. John's retire- 
ment as publisher of the Fall River 
Herald News on December 31, 1990, it is 
& great pleasure to extend my con- 
gratulations to him for his long and il- 
lustrious career. 

Іп а career spanning nearly half a 
century, Mr. St. John worked his way 
up from copy boy and messenger to 
publisher and chief executive officer of 
the Fall River*Herald News, becoming 
a model for many others in journalism 
and in the community at large. 

In addition to his exemplary service 
to the country during World War II and 
the Korean conflict, his career took 
him across the United States as he 
worked to build one of the Nation's 
largest newspaper groups. But he never 
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forgot Fall River. Returning home, he 
brought his energy, talent, and vision 
to the Herald News and the entire 
southeastern Massachusetts region. 

His unwavering commitment to free 
speech and a free press helped ensure 
that the principles embodied in the 
first amendment of the Constitution 
will endure for future generations. His 
candid, forthright style set а standard 
for members of his editorial staff and 
for many others in the press. 

Mr. St. John strengthened the elec- 
toral process, sponsoring public de- 
bates to help voters make informed 
choices about mayoral and congres- 
sional candidates. He worked to im- 
prove educational opportunities for the 
young, leading the effort in Fall River 
to establish the Henry Lord School in 
the south end, and serving on the gov- 
erning board of the Southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts University Foundation. 

I also commend his tireless efforts to 
revitalize the economy and quality of 
life in Fall River and the surrounding 
region. Working with other members of 
the business community, he estab- 
lished a model public/private partner- 
ship—the Southeastern Massachusetts 
Partnership—which has played a vital 
role in attracting business and indus- 
try to the area. 

Mr. St. John has also provided lead- 
ership in many other organizations, in- 
cluding the Greater Fall River Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Fall River Foun- 
dation, St. Anne’s Hospital, and the 
United Way of Greater Fall River. He 
has contributed to the revitalization of 
the waterfront through his efforts to 
restore the antique Lincoln Park Car- 
ousel and make it a part of Fall River's 
plans for the future. 

As a skilled and dedicated journalist 
and as a caring and committed citizen, 
he has served his community, region, 
and Nation well, and he has earned our 
lasting gratitude and admiration. He 
will be greatly missed at the Fall River 
Herald News, and I join his many 
friends and colleagues in wishing him 
well in the years ahead. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED DURING RECESS 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1991, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on January 8, 
1991, during the recess of the Senate, 
received a message from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received on Janu- 
ary 8, 1991, are printed in today’s 
RECORD at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 
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REPORT ON CERTAIN BUDGET RE- 
SCISSIONS AND DEFERRALS 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED DURING RECESS—PM 2 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1991, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on January 9, 
1991, during the recess of the Senate, 
received the following message from 
the President of the United States, to- 
gether with accompanying papers; 
which, pursuant to the order of Janu- 
ary 30, 1975, was referred jointly to the 
Committee on Appropriations, the 
Committee on the Budget, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry, and the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
two new deferrals and four revised de- 
ferrals of budget authority now total- 
ling $9,093,864,337. 

The deferrals affect International Se- 
curity Assistance programs, as well as 
programs of the Departments of Agri- 
culture, State, and Transportation. 

The details of these deferrals are con- 
tained in the attached report. 

GEORGE BUSH. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, January 9, 1991. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. MITCHELL (for Mr. NUNN) for 
himself, Мг. BYRD, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
BOREN, Mr. MITCHELL, Мг, LEVIN, Мг. 
LEAHY, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. 
Baucus, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. BINGAMAN, 
Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. 
CONRAD, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. DASCHLE, 
Mr. EXON, Mr. FORD, Mr. FOWLER, Мг. 
GLENN, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. SANFORD, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
SIMON, and Mr. WELLSTONE): 

S.J. Res. 1. Joint resolution regarding 
United States policy to reverse Iraq's occu- 
pation of Kuwait; placed on the calendar. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources be 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Thursday, January 10, 
1991, at 9 a.m., for a hearing on ''Condi- 
tion Critical: The Health Care Crisis 
and American Families." 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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TRIBUTE TO ROBERTO TORRES 


е Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I rise 
today to offer a tribute to a living leg- 
end in the world of Latin music, salsa 
singer and bandleader Roberto Torres. 

Mr. President, these are troubling 
times, when we face conflict and divi- 
sion in the world once again. But in 
times of peace and in times of war, in 
times of prosperity and in times of re- 
cession, there is an international lan- 
guage that binds the people of the 
world together as one: music. 

And, as this century comes to а 
close, the music world recognizes Ro- 
berto Torres as one of its most endear- 
ing ambassadors. 

High Fidelity magazine published the 
following review of his recent salsa 
album, Elegantemente Criollo: 

A nouveau salsa sound with Colombian ele- 
ments, Torres' music has a gentle, folksy 
feeling to it, although the arrangements 
make use of all the modern devices. Pro- 
duced by studio wizard Jon Fausty, this disc 
lopes gracefully along like а horse on a coun- 
try road: lots of guajira, son montuno, and 
cha cha cha to soothe you * * *, 

The music of Roberto Torres has 
served to unite our world—from Calle 
Ocho to Caracas, from Madrid to 
Miami—with songs of love. 

Born in Guines, Cuba, Roberto Torres 
is known as The Traveler," a well-de- 
served nickname. In New York City 
some 30 years ago, he formed the coop- 
erative charanga Orquesta Broadway. 
In the Seventies, he made solo albums 
and launched the SAR label in 1979. 

Roberto Torres produced albums on 
SAR and allied labels for veteran Afro- 
Cuban  singer-percussionist-composer 
Papaito, singer-composer Linda Leida, 
Alfredo Armenteros, Henry Fiol, 
Charanga Casino, Cuban singer La 
India de Oriente, Peruvian singer Lita 
Branda, Cuban pianist-arranger Alfredo 
Valdes Jr., and his father, singer 
Alfredo Valdes, and many others. 

In the early eighties, Roberto Torres 
led а revival of traditional Cuban 
music, selling millions of albums. He 
formed the SAR All Stars, whose al- 
bums featured an exceptional extended 
version of the Cuban classic “El 
Manisero" and Torres' moving vocal of 
"Lamento  Borincano," about ап 
emigre's nostalgia for home. His ver- 
sion of “Е1 Caballo Viejo" have 
brought people to dance floors through- 
out the world. 

Mr. President, as we enter the fourth 
decade that Roberto Torres has been 
making music in this country, we 
honor his creativity, his contribution 
to Latin America and his leadership in 
the music industry.e 


HOMELESSNESS 


* Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, one of the 
most graphic illustrations of what 
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homelessness is all about appeared in 
an article by Leslie Baldacci in the 
Chicago Sun-Times. 

One of the stories tells about a 
woman with four children who did not 
get her child support check one month 
and was removed from her home. 

One story tells of à woman who re- 
ceived $482 а month in welfare assist- 
ance but had to pay $475 a month in 
rent. She says, If I paid my rent, I 
couldn't pay my light bill. If I bought 
my baby some shoes, I couldn't pay my 
rent." 

I urge my colleagues to look at this 
Story because we too often look at the 
problems of homelessness purely in sta- 
tistical terms. 

I ask to insert the article in the 
RECORD at this point. 

The article follows: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Nov. 21, 1990] 

ONE MISSING CHECK—AND HER FAMILY IS 


HOMELESS 
(By Leslie Baldacci) 
("I went from house to house, friend to 
friend. For two nights we slept іп a 
car. .. Гуе stood on the corner and 


&sked people to feed my children. One man 
took my son to a restaurant and just stood 
there and watched him eat. He told me, 'I 
didn't think а child could be that hun- 
gry.'") 

Sheila, 30, is an example of the fastest- 
growing segment of Chicago's homeless pop- 
ulation: families. 

What makes her typical is that one glitch 
put her hopelessly behind in her rent, lead- 
ing to her eviction, and she is now separated 
from her four children. Without them, her 
monthly public aid check dropped from $475 
to $165. Her chances of getting them back to- 
gether under one roof—any roof—are not 
good. 

A study released Tuesday by the Chicago 
Institute on Urban Poverty shows that 
homeless families—mostly women with chil- 
üren under age 5—account for 40 percent of 
the 40,000 people who are homeless in Chi- 
cago over a given year. 

“They are living in the streets, in shelters, 
in abandoned buildings, in train and bus sta- 
tions and сагв,” said Marta White, the insti- 
tute’s director. White called for a priority 
focus on making sure that system works for 
them instead of against them.” 

The city’s Human Services Department 
confirmed that families are the fastest-grow- 
ing segment, based on the number of beds 
used by women and children at city shelters. 
It estimates, however, that 12,000 to 49,000 
people are homeless at any point over a year. 

Statewide, the Chicago Coalition for the 
Homeless, which provided figures for the 
study, estimates the number of homeless at 
80,000. 

DEVASTATING FOR KIDS 


Very few homeless families are intact with 
two parents. And the few that are intact are 
split up because all shelters are segregated 
by sex. 

The impact on children—who frequently 
change schools and are ridiculed as ‘‘shelter 
kids"—is ‘devastating, said Kathleen 
McCourt, sociology professor and dean of 
Loyola University’s College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

“They miss school, they have symptoms of 
a lot of behavior problems—nightmares, cry- 
ing, clinging—behaviors that show they are 
living under great stress," she said. 
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McCourt and Gwendolyn Nyden, sociology 
professor at Oakton Community College in 
Des Plaines, interviewed 258 women at six 
Chicago area shelters between June, 1989, 
and last February for the study. 

Thirty-one percent said domestic violence 
was the immediate cause of their homeless- 
ness. Half were separated from some or all of 
their children. Two-thirds started on the 
downward spiral to homelessness because 
welfare checks were lost or late or the 
amount was cut. 

“Моге than half had lost their welfare ben- 
efits because they hadn’t met public aid re- 
quirements—attended meetings, for exam- 
ple—most because they didn't receive notifi- 
cation. There was no secure maíl box. For 60 
percent, that led to an immediate housing 
problem," McCourt said. 

CAUGHT UP IN SYSTEM 


Sheila said such a chain of events cast her 
family into the streets. 

"I got caught up in the system," she said. 
“It all started when I (didn't get] а child sup- 
port payment. The next thing I knew I was 
evicted.” 

Sheila said she used nearly all of her $482 
monthly check from public aid for her $475 
rent. “If I paid my rent I couldn't pay my 
light bill. If I bought my baby some shoes, I 
couldn't pay my rent.“ 

She has lived in a shelter on the Southwest 
Side for two months while her three younger 
children are with a sister in Indiana. Her 11- 
year-old son is with her mother in a south 
suburb. The children were placed under Illi- 
nois Department of Children and Family 
Services supervision after Sheila left them 
with an uncle and he took them to & police 
station. 

In order to regain custody, she said, DCFS 
says she must acquire a three-bedroom 
apartment. That would cost $625, Sheila said. 

In the study, 10 percent of the women 
interviewed lost custody of their children to 
the DCFS and 40 percent feared losing their 
children, McCourt said. 

Jacqueline, whose 6-, 7-, and 8-year-old 
children are with her in а shelter, sent her 
14-year-old son to live with a sister because 
most shelters will not allow male children 
over 11 or 12. 

"He's feeling I don't want to be bothered 
with him. His grades have gone down dra- 
matically," she said. Like most homeless 
families, hers bounced between friends and 
relatives for months before moving to a shel- 
ter. 

McCourt said it's more difficult to re-enter 
the housing market because of required secu- 
rity deposits. Many people, like Sheila, stay 
in shelters for months saving their public aid 
checks to make the deposit. 

"I've been here two months and I've only 
saved $230," Sheila said. “То get into sub- 
sidized housing I need my children; DCFS 
says I can't have my children back until I 
have & place to live. Public aid won't give me 
the papers I need to find housing." 

“This is а perfect example of how the state 
leaves people in complete harm's way," 
charged Douglas Dobmeyer, executive direc- 
tor of the Public Welfare Coalition. “It is not 
uncommon for families to pay 80 percent of 
their income for rent." Dobmeyer renewed 
his call for an increase in public aid grants— 
& mother with two childen now receives $367 
per month in Chicago. 

Gov.-elect Jim Edgar said he is proceeding 
with plans for а governor's conference on 
housing shortly after he is sworn in Jan. 14. 

"We need to try to assess what should be 
our role, what can we do. Perhaps with the 
private sector we can do а better job of pro- 
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viding adequate housing for the homeless,' 
he said. 

The Urban Poverty group recommends à 
central information system on such services 
as day care, employment and housing for 
low-income individuals before they become 
homeless; increased funding to support de- 
velopment of affordable housing, and res- 
toration of vacant and damaged public hous- 
ing units. 

STUDY PROFILES THE HOMELESS HERE 


Key findings of the Chicago Institute on 
Urban Poverty study: 

Homeless families account for 15,000 of Chi- 
cago's estimated 40,000 homeless. 

А typical homeless family is a woman with 
children under age 5. 

Half of homeless parents are separated 
from some or all of their children. 

64 percent are dependent on public aid for 
Income. 

60 percent of public aid recipients lost 
housing because of a reduction in welfare 
benefits or a lost check. 

81 percent lost housing as а result of do- 
mestic violence; 46 percent said they had left 
home in the past because of domestic vio- 
lence. 

30 percent left home because they were on 
the verge of eviction. 

82 percent lost a home because of rent in- 
crease. 

23 percent lost a home because their build- 
ings were condemned. 

16 percent had spent some nights during 
the past three years in а car, abandoned 
building or а garage.e 


TRIBUTE TO BALLET CONCERTO 
ON 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


e Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I rise 
today to salute the remarkable Ballet 
Concerto Company based in Miami as 
16 celebrates its 25th anniversary. This 
talented group symbolizes the best of 
this free Nation: Community involve- 
ment, cultural diversity, and creative 
excellence. 

Mr. President, as we begin а new year 
in this final decade of the 20th Century, 
the rate of change in the world contin- 
ues to impress us. 

On February 1, the world will see yet 
another symbol of change. A premier 
Cuban dancer, Dagmar Moradillo, who 
recently left Cuba because of the sti- 
fling Castro regime, will debut on stage 
in Miami. 

Dagmar Moradilio, in what will be an 
unforgettable evening, will perform 
with the Ballet Concerto Company at 
the Dade County Auditorium. This per- 
formance, also featuring Franklin 
Gamero, will be a tribute to art, to 
preservation of cultural heritage, and 
to freedom. 

Some three decades ago, Sonia Diaz 
and Martha Pino were the first Cuban 
exiles from the Cuban National Ballet 
to become dancers in Miami. In an ef- 
fort to preserve Cuban traditions, they 
created a ballet school that would be- 
come the Ballet Concerto Company. 
Eduardo Recalt, also a top Cuban danc- 
er, joined the team. 

The world’s leading dance talent has 
performed with this company: Alexan- 
der Godunov, Valentia Kozlova, 
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Natalia Makarova, Yoko Morishita, 
Carla Fracci, Rudolf Nureyev, and 
more. Among those trained at the Bal- 
let Concerto School include Maria 
Elena Mencia, Fernando Bujones, and 
Hilda Reverte. 

In addition to а focus on classical 
ballet, Ballet Concerto also has estab- 
lished а Cuban folk dance group. 

Mr. President, ours is а rich country 
based on the diversity of its people. 
The richness of our Nation is founded 
on the varied contributions of those 
who traversed the seas to come to our 
Shores. Ballet Concerto is part of our 
tradition of embracing the future by 
respecting the past. We honor their 
achievements during the past quarter- 
century and offer our best wishes for 
continued success during the next 25 
years.e 


CHICAGO SCHOOL REFORM 


* Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, one of the 
most exciting experiments in edu- 
cation that is taking place in the Na- 
tion is in Chicago where each local 
School has a school council that has 
been elected by the partents and citi- 
zens in that area. 

The Christian Science Monitor re- 
cently had a fascinating story about 
the local school councils. 

It is too early to make a judgment as 
to the success of the program, but it is 
not too early to say it has generated а 
great deal more interest in the schools, 
and, I believe, has the potential for 
really doing a constructive job in an 
area that desperately needs something 
positive and constructive. 

I ask to insert the article from the 
Christian Science Monitor by Scott 
Pendleton in the RECORD at this point. 

Тһе article follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 

17, 1990] 

CHICAGO SCHOOL REFORM TAKES ROOT IN COM- 
MUNITY  ACTION—PARENT-TEACHER  COUN- 
CILS CONTROL BUDGET, CURRICULUM 

(By Scott Pendleton) 

Chicago's school reform is succeeding. It 
has to. 

That's the feeling here about the process 
initiated a year ago to reform the city’s 
Schools, once tarred by a US secretary of 
education as the nation's worst. 

There's а spirit in this town: We can't let 
this fail," says Sharon Jenkins-Brown of 
Leadership for Quality Education, an organi- 
zation of leading businesses that backed edu- 
cation reform. 

“There are stresses and strains here and 
there. Fundamentally, it'S working," says 
Ted Hearn, а spokesman for the John D. and 
Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation. Last 
week the foundation committed $40 million 
to support the reform process. 

Noting the city's progress, a survey con- 
ducted last week by Northwestern Univer- 
sity in Evanston, Ill., concluded that the ma- 
jority of Chicago parents are satisfied with 
their children's education, regardless of race, 
grade level, or enrollment in public or pri- 
vate schools. 

Chicago has 547 public elementary schools 
and high schools to serve 410,000 students. 
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The student population is 59 percent black, 
26 percent Hispanic, 12 percent white, and 3 
percent Asian. 

In 1987, half of the city’s high schools 
ranked in the bottom 1 percent on American 
College Test scores, prompting then Edu- 
cation Secretary William Bennett to say, “If 
there’s a worse [school system], I don’t know 
where it is.“ 

The dropout rate has been near 50 percent, 
Ms. Jenkins-Brown says. Among graduates, 
only one-third truly read and write at a 12th- 
grade level. 

PARENTS TAKE ACTION 


For parent Marj Halperin, the teachers’ 
strike of 1987—the ninth in 18 years—was the 
last straw. 

“The instability of the system was too 
frustrating," Ms. Halperin says. ou 
couldn't rely on schools to start on time.” 
She attended a meeting of “upset parents" 
who eventually founded Parents United for 
Responsible Education (PURE). 

PURE pressed for decentralizing control, 
putting schools in the hands of those the sys- 
tem serves. The bureaucracy “маз a big im- 
pediment to progress," says Jenkins-Brown. 
“You had educators who didn't care about 
the kids.“ 

Out of the furor came the School Reform 
Act of 1988. The new law created Local 
School Councíls (LSC) charged with creating 
& budget and an improvement plan for each 
facility school. Six of the 11 members of 
LSCs are parents; two more are members of 
the community. The principal and two 
teachers fill the other slots. Together they 
craft a program that suits the needs of their 
student population. 

“А parent has the right to say what they 
want their children taught," says Bernette 
Barnes, & social worker and parent who was 
elected to the LSC for Orr High School. 

Orr, on Chicago's West Side, has an enroll- 
ment that is 90 percent black, Ms. Barnes 
says. Some students aim for college; others 
go straight into the work force. The LSC 
aims to have the school give the students the 
appropriate skills either way. 

PROGRAM INNOVATIONS 


One of its innovations has been to institute 
an entrepreneurial program. Another is to 
make day care available on campus 80 girls 
who have children aren't forced to drop out 
to care for them. 

The reform act gave LSCs the power to se- 
lect their school's principal. Last year, half 
of the LSCs systemwide were required to de- 
cide on а principal; the other half will go 
through that process this year. 

The principal, meanwhile, gained much 
greater power to form his or her teaching 
staff. Before the reform bill, Jenkins-Brown 
says, “Теасһегв could miseducate kids for a 
couple years before you could get them out. 
Now it's 45 days.“ 

The new LSCs have had their share of 
growing pains,’’ though. Council members 
are elected for two years; 25 percent resigned 
after the first, says Halperin. 

Part of the problem was the hours in- 
volved—‘'20, 30, 40 a week," she says. 

And many who were elected to LSCs 
lacked the skills to do the job. We didn't 
know what a school improvement plan was,” 
Barnes admits. “We had to go out and get 
training." Meanwhile, Orr's LSC missed its 
deadline for submitting а school improve- 
ment plan and а budget. 

YEAR OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


Halperin, now а spokeswoman for Super- 
intendent of Schools Ted Kimbrough, says 
her boss refers to last year as the “year of 
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governance reform." This and succeeding 
years will focus on educational reform. 

Mr. Kimbrough was appointed at the out- 
set of the reform process by Chicago Mayor 
Richard М. Daley. So far, the 
supperintendent has cut 500 jobs from the 
School system's administration head- 
quarters, Halperin says. Also gone is the 
widely reviled practice of requiring state- 
certified teachers to fulfil а city certifi- 
cation requirement. It was an unnecessary 
layer, and unique to Chicago," says Jenkins- 
Brown. The Chicago test was viewed as de- 
signed to keep certain kinds of teachers from 
getting into the system.” 

Now, Halperin says, "If the state says 
you're good enough to teach, you're good 
enough to teach here.“ 

Mr. Kimbrough drew some fire from LSC 
members over his decision to freeze funds to- 
ward the end of the previous budget year. His 
aim, says Halperin, was to prevent the coun- 
cils from spending left-over money that they 
knew they wouldn't be able to carry over. 

But the LSC argued that each counoil had 
the right to form its school's budget. Тһе 
dispute shows that the division of power be- 
tween the LSCs and the central administra- 
tion remains unclear. 

Тһе Chicago Panel on Public School Policy 
and Finance will] be monitoring the progress 
of Chicago's education reforms over the next 
five years.e 


HONORING WALTER JOHN CHILSEN 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, one of 
the chief glories of our federal system 
is that it provides us with examples of 
excellence in public service very close 
to the grassroots. 

One of the most impressive public 
servants I have ever known is retiring 
this week after 24 years as a Wisconsin 
State senator. Walter John Chilsen has 
been serving the people of Wisconsin's 
29th Senate District since 1966, and he 
has served them with excellence. 

Walter John has compiled a long list 
of legislative accomplishments, and 
has held a number of important leader- 
ship posts. But what was most impor- 
tant to him all along was the oppor- 
tunity to serve the needs of his con- 
stituents on a day-to-day basis. 

This is how Walter John will be re- 
membered now that he is leaving the 
State senate. And I think that is his 
attitude toward public service lie all 
the answers to what afflicts our gov- 
ernment at the Federal level. 

In short, Walter John Chilsen is 
loved and respected today because he is 
in touch with the people he represents. 
He is an example we can be proud of— 
and from whose example we can learn à 
valuable lesson.e 


ILLINOIS SALUTES ITS NATIONAL 
TWIRLING CHAMPIONS, THE SIL- 
VER KNIGHTS 


e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, today I 
rise to recognize the skill and dedica- 
tion of а group of young people from 
my State. 

The Silver Knights Military Twirling 
Corps were the 1990 Illinois, Midwest, 
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and U.S.A. National Military Twirling 
Corps champions. They also placed sec- 
ond to а corps from Canada for the sec- 
ond year in à row in 1990. 

The members of this group are from 
all parts of Illinois, and range in age 
from 10 to 21 years old. In addition to 
their skill and dedication to the sport 
of twirling, many of these young people 
are honor students, members of their 
school sports teams, and members of 
various other extra-curricular clubs. 

In these times, when so many of our 
young people are troubled, it is refresh- 
ing and encouraging to hear of this 
group. I am glad to see that their ef- 
forts are being rewarded. 

There are many fine groups for young 
people to join. Clubs and organizations 
provide discipline, entertainment, and 
educational opportunities to their 
members. Today, I specifically com- 
mend the Silver Knights Military 
Twirling Corps of Villa Park, IL.e 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the majority leader, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Senate 
recesses today, it stand in recess until 
9:30 a.m., Friday, January 11; that fol- 
lowing the prayer, the Journal of the 
proceedings be deemed approved to 
date; that the time for the two leaders 
be reserved for later use in the day; and 
that following the reservation of the 
time of the two leaders, there be time 
for Senators to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL TOMORROW AT' 9:30 
A.M. 


Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business today—and 
I see no Senator seeking recognition— 
I now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess under the pre- 
vious order until 9:30 a.m., Friday, Jan- 
uary 11. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 9:21 p.m., recessed until Friday, Jan- 
uary 11, 1991, at 9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Secretary of the Senate during the 
recess of the Senate on January 8, 1991, 
under authority of the order of the 
Senate of January 3, 1991: 


THE JUDICIARY 


OLIVER W. WANGER, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE U.S. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF CALIFOR- 
RETIRED. 


CIRCUIT, VICE PAUL H. 


JAMES R. MCGREGOR, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE U.S, 
DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, VICE GERALD J. WEBER, RETIRED. 

RICHARD W. GOLDBERG, OF NORTH DAKOTA, TO BE А 
JUDGE OF THE U.8. COURT OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
VICE PAUL P. RAO, DECEASED. 
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SECURITIES INVESTOR PROTECTION 
CORPORATION 


GEORGE H. PFAU, JR., OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE A DIREC- 
THE SECURITIES INVESTOR 


PORATION FOR A TERM 
VICE FREDERICK М. KHEDOURI. 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CANDIDATES IN THE NAVY 
ENLISTED COMMISSIONING PROGRAM TO ВЕ APPOINTED 
PERMANENT ENSIGN IN THE LINE OR STAFF CORPS OF 
THE U.8. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 531: 


NAVY ENLISTED COMMISSIONING PROGRAM, USN 
To be ensign: permanent 


RICARDO ARIAS JOHN A. MCGUCKIN 
DAVID L. ARNETT LACY K. MITCHELL 
STEVEN R. BALMER CHRIS A. MOORE 
KEDRIC М. BELLAMY CHRISTOPHER L. MOORE 
THAD А. BIGGERS JOEY D. MOULTON 
BRIAN 8. BOMMARITO SEAN D. MURP! 

MICHAEL A. MUSEGADES 


RICHARD A. 

ALEFJO Н. COLLADO RICHARD A. POWELL 
RICHARD W. CRANLEY JOSE QUIROZ 
DAVID C. CRISSMAN LOWELL F. RECTOR 
MARK W. DAVIS ROBERT T. REZENDES 
SANDRA J. DELUNA А. 
RICHARD DIMARIA GARY A. ROGENESS 

ANLEY DOBBS RAYMOND A. ROGERS 
CURTIS R. DUNN MICHAEL L. RUSSO 
SONYA 1. EBRIGHT BEAN J. RUTH 


FERNANDEZ STEVEN SELINSKI 
DARRYL D. FIELDER DANIEL T. SKARDA 
MARK A. FRIERMOOD JAMES L. SMITH 


MARK J. GIACOMINI 
BRETT J. GLASCO 
DOUGLAS V. GORDON 
LOUIS C, GUALDONI 
DOUGLAS A. HAAG 
DALE 8. HAMILTON 
JAMES R. HARRISON 
GREGORY A. HARVILLE 
RICHARD T. HEATH 
FERRANDO R. HEYWARD 
THOMAS J. HOLDERREAD, 
JR. 


DOUGLAS В. SUHRE 


BRIAN K. HOLDSWORTH 


DAVID R. ‘HUNTER SIDNEY TOOMBS 
EDWARD 8. HUNTER STEPHEN J. TRIPP 
JOHN J. JACKLICH III MARK E. TUELL 


GEOFFREY C. JAMES 
LARRYJON G. JANOLINO 
ALFRED D. JOHNSON 


ERNEST E. JOHNSON JOHN L. VANKAMPEN 
RICHARD J. KEITER ANGELA L. VANMETER 
ANGELIA M. 


JR. 
RUSSELL H. WAGNER 
VICTOR T. WASHINGTON 


DEANNA M. LOMBARDO MERLE R. WILSON 
MARK J. MACALA BCOT M. WILSON 
NOEL WISCOVITCH 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


THE FOLLOWING REGULAR OFFICERS OF THE U.S. 
COAST GUARD ARE NOMINATED FOR PROMOTION TO THE 
GRADE OF LIEUTENANT COMMANDER: 


RICHARD E. WELLS JACK V. RUTZ 

LLOYD M. MCKINNEY DOUGLAS B. LANE 
BRIAN J. FORD JEFFREY D. STIEB 
ROBERT C. THOMSON WILLIAM J. BELMONDO 
RI L. BRUCE E. VIEKMAN 
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KEVIN J. CAVANAUGH 
GEORGE A. ASSENG, JR. 
DANIEL L. WRIGHT 
MICHAEL J. BROWN 
KATHY A. HAMBLETT 


MICHAEL R. LINZEY 
CHRISTINE J. QUEDENS 
JEFF R. BROWN 

LEROY A. JACOBS, JR. 
JOSEPH C. LICHAMER 
BRET K. MCGOUGH 
ROBERT W. DANAHY 
CHRISTOPHER D. MILLS 
МАТТНЕУ D. EDWARDS 


THE FOLLOWING REGULAR OFFICERS OF THE U.S. 
COAST GUARD OF THE PERMANENT COMMISSIONED 
TEACHING STAFF OF THE COAST GUARD ACADEMY ARE 
NOMINATED FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADES INDI- 


CATED: 
EARL Н. POTTER, III 


To be lieutenant commander 


MARK B. CASE 


ROBERT C. AYER 


PURSUANT TO THE PROVISIONS OF 14 U.8.C. 729, THE 
FOLLOWING NAMED LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS OF THE 
COAST GUARD RESERVE TO BE PERMANENT COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS IN THE COAST GUARD RESERVE IN 


THE GRADE OF COMMANDER, 


PAUL H. WALLE 

TINO R. SERRANO 
THOMAS J. FALVEY 
JOHN P. MICELI 
WILLIAM H. CLONTZ 
JOHN 8. ADAMS 

JAMES A. KANCLIER 
GERALD P. FLEMING 
CATHERINE A. BENNETT 
CLAUDIO AZZARO 
DAVID J. MARTYN 
RODERICK L. POWELL 
RICHARD T. WALDE 
FRANK A. FREISHEIM II 


WILLIAM W. REID 
JAMES R. BYBEE 

BRIAN J. MCDONNELL 
RONALD G. DODD 

IVAN R. KRISSEL 
CHARLES N. GREEN 
SPENCER 8. RICHDALE 
DAVID B. NORRIS 

ROY B. WEDLUND 

JOHN T. HEITLINGER 
CHARLENE L. REIM 
RICHARD E. TINSMAN 
RONALD W. SLUPSKI 
RICHARD D. CHRISTENSEN 
DAVID W. HOOVER 
KEVIN J. MACNAUGHTON 
ROBERT A. STROMSTED 
RICHARD M. SEBEK 


THE FOLLOWING RESERVE OFFICER OF THE U.S. COAST 
GUARD RESERVE FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE OF 


CAPTAIN: 
RONALD L. HINDMAN 


THE FOLLOWING RESERVE OFFICERS OF THE U.S. 
COAST GUARD RESERVE FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE 


OF COMMANDER: 
GREGORY E. SHAPLEY 


RICHARD 8. MARTINSON 


THE FOLLOWING REGULAR OFFICER OF THE U.S. 
COAST GUARD TO BE A MEMBER OF THE PERMANENT 
COMMISSIONED TEACHING STAFF OF THE COAST GUARD 
ACADEMY AS AN INSTRUCTOR IN THE GRADE OF LIEU- 


TENANT: 
KURT J. COLELLA 


THE FOLLOWING CADETS OF THE U.S. COAST GUARD 
ACADEMY FOR APPOINTMENT TO THE GRADE OF ENSIGN: 


DENNIS M. ADLER 
JILL M. ALBERI 
BENJAMIN M. ALGEO 
DANIEL J. ALLMAN 
JAMES E. ANDREWS 
KEVIN G. ANSLEY 
JAMES P. ARNESTAD 
ANTHONY T. BAGINSKI 


GREGORY A. BURG 
AMY BURKE 
DAVID W. BURNS 
MICHAEL D. BUSH 
JOSEPH 8. CALNAN 


JOHN V, CANTEY 
TIMOTHY 8. CASTLE 
CHRISTOPHER W. CATALDI 
ANDREW D. CHRISTOVICH 
TODD M. COGGESHALL 
MICHAEL J. COLLINS 
WILLIAM T. COLSTON 
PATRICK G. COOK 
BENJAMIN A. COOPER 
JONATHAN E. COPLEY 
SCOTT W. CRAWLEY 
ROBERT 8. CROKE 

MARK W. CROSSLEY 
BRADFORD J. CROWLEY 
TIMOTHY M. CUMMINS 
CARRIE A. DARLING 
ANTHONY M. DARMIENTO 
THOMAS M. DEELY 
DOUGLAS C. DILLON 
CHARLES A. DIORIO 


DOUGLAS L. EBBERS 
STEPHEN C. ELLIS 
KENT W, EVERINGHAM 
JEFFREY B. FARLEY 
MARK J. FEDOR 


JOHN D. KARPINSKI 
MARK W. KAVANAGH 


DEAN E. MATTY 
JOHN W. MAUGER 


MICHAEL K. MESSENGER 
MICHAEL T. MICHELSON 
RICHARD E. MORE 
DAVID MOTHERWAY 
BRIAN D. MUELLER 
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JOSEPH F. RYAN 
ROBERT B. SANFORD 
DAVID ВАУАТОҮ 
TIMOTHY J. SCHANG 
THAD М. SCHATZ 

TODD J. SCHAUER 
HARRY M. SCHMIDT 
PATRICK H. SCHMIDT 
DOUGLAS M. SCHOFIELD 


ВЕТН D. VANESSENDELFT 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Тһе House met at 12 noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 
Gracious God, as You have given us 
the great gift of life by which every 
other gift is judged, we pray that we 
will be worthy of that gift and be the 
people You would have us be. As we 
focus with such intensity on the crisis 
of the day, may we see clearly the pur- 
poses of Your creation and Your good 
will to all people. 

We pray for the leaders of our Nation 
and the leaders of every nation and all 
people who work for peace that justice 
will be our goal and peace the blessed 
gift of all. In Your name, we pray. 
Amen. 


——— 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day's pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. HUBBARD] please 
come forward and lead the House in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. HUBBARD led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which ít stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS-ELECT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair would ask 
the Members to clear the well except 
for those Members-elect of the 102d 
Congress who wish to take the oath of 
office. 

Mr. CHAPMAN of Texas and Mr. GUAR- 
INI of New Jersey appeared at the bar 
of the House and took the oath of of- 
fice, as follows: 

Do you solemnly swear that you will 
support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that you will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same; that you take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion, and that you will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which you are about to 
enter. So help you God. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING COM- 
MISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 40, United States Code, 
sections 175 and 176, the chair appoints 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GEP- 
HARDT] and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MICHEL] as members of the House 
Office Building Commission to serve 
with himself. 


DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS DEBATES 
PERSIAN GULF 


(Mr. SCHEUER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Democratic Caucus just finished an ab- 
solutely inspiring debate on the Per- 
sian Gulf situation. Тһе point was 
made by my colleague from New York, 
Mr. SOLARZ, and by one or two others, 
that sanctions will not work because 
they will not induce Mr. Saddam Hus- 
sein to make a political judgment to 
roll his forces back from Kuwait. 

Mr. Speaker, we are not sure whether 
that is true or not. We do not know. 
The one thing that we do know about 
sanctions is that they will erode dras- 
tically Saddam Hussein's capacity to 
dominate, to threaten, to intimidate 
his neighbors and be a threat to the 
peace and stability of the Middle East. 

The intelligence community tells 
Members that sanctions will erode his 
economy by 50 percent in the first 
year, and Senator NUNN tells Members 
today that it will be 70 percent reduc- 
tion of his GNP. We have been involved 
in 115 cases of sanctions in the last half 
& century, our country has, and in 
&bout а third of them, they have 
worked. In the third where they have 
worked, the average by which we have 
reduced the GNP of those targeted 
countries was 2% percent. That is 
enough to concentrate some kinds and 
help them make this decision. This is 
20 times more devastating impact on 
the GNP of Iraq. It is going to destroy 
his economy. There will be no spare 
parts, no replacement parts for his 
military. It will bring his economy and 
bring his military machine to their 
knees. Sanctions wil] work. We ought 
to hang in there with them. 


SOVIET AGGRESSION IN THE 
BALTIC STATES 


(Mr. BEREUTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
eyes of the world, and certainly people 
in this country, focus on the Persian 
Gulf, I think it is important that we be 
aware of what is apparently about to 
happen in the Baltic States. That is, 
they are about to feel the heel of So- 
viet aggression and oppression. I say 
"aggression" because the Baltic States 
were illegally annexed to the Soviet 
Union as a result of the infamous Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop Pact of World War П. 
The United States Government has 
never recognized the legitimacy of the 
annexation of the three States of Esto- 
nia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

In recent days Soviet General Sec- 
retary Mikhail Gorbachev has moved 
to tighten his control of the seven 
breakaway republics that are seeking 
true self-determination. His reprisals 
against the tiny Baltic States of Lat- 
via, Lithuania, and Estonia are par- 
ticularly severe, and seem to be de- 
signed to punish the states that have 
been in the forefront of the self-deter- 
mination movement. Throughout the 
Baltic States, Soviet paratroopers have 
been conducting sweeps for the tens of 
thousands of young men who have re- 
fused to enter the Soviet Army. These 
young men had been given permission 
by their legitimate governments to 
perform public service in lieu of 2 years 
in the Soviet Army. It has become in- 
creasingly clear, however, that Gorba- 
chev intends to put an end to this prac- 
tice. 

There are numerous other ominous 
signs. In Lithuania, army troops have 
surrounded the legislative buildings, 
the printing plants, and the television 
stations. In Latvia, Interior Ministry 
forces took control of the country’s 
printing facilities, denying both the 
local press and the Latvian Govern- 
ment the ability to publish material. 
Perhaps most ominous, Gorbachev has 
suggested that he would extend “Ргеві- 
dential гше” to the Baltic States. 
Under Presidential rule Gorbachev 
could disband the national parliaments 
and ban demonstrations and political 
groups, effectively putting an end to 
the self-determination process. 

I would note, Mr. Speaker, that Dep- 
uty Secretary of State Eagleburger 
summoned the Soviet Ambassador to 
express our Government’s grave con- 
cerns about this crackdown. As Mr. 
Eagleburger rightly told the Soviet 
Ambassador, continued repression 
would almost certainly disrupt United 
States-Soviet relations. 


OThis symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., 0 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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These three Baltic States, along with 
Moldavia, have a legitimate case to be 
exempt from Gorbachev's actions to 
keep the Soviet Union together. We un- 
derstand that Soviet President Gorba- 
chev needs to draw a line against the 
disintegration of his nation yet that 
line could and should be drawn to let 
the people of the Baltic States go free. 

Mr. Gorbachev should know that 
America will not watch quietly, if, in 
fact, he comes down hard upon them, 
and destroy their independence move- 
ment. This will, Mr. Gorbachev, se- 
verely damage Soviet-American rela- 
tions. This Member and America, in 
the strongest possible terms, urges the 
Soviets not to take action against the 
people of the Baltic States. Let them 
go free and explain quite clearly to the 
people of the Soviet Union that such 
action is not a precedent for the dis- 
solution of the Soviet Union, as these 
three Baltic States and Moldavia were 
illegally added to the U.S.S.R. during 
the World War II era. 


ANNUNZIO CONDEMNS SOVIET 
REPRESSION IN BALTICS 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, | strongly 
condemn the ongoing Soviet repression of the 
Baltic Republics of Latvia, Lithuania, and Esto- 
nia. 

The tens of thousands of Soviet troops who 
have recently marched into these countries 
are a threat to peace and democracy in the 
region. 

We cannot stand by and watch the Baltic 
peoples' quest for autonomy turn to ashes 
without making it clear to Mikhail Gorbachev 
that future United States-Soviet relations could 
hinge on this question. 


TRIBUTE TO FORT CAMPBELL 
SOLDIERS 


(Mr. HUBBARD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to represent Fort Campbell, KY. 

Today, from Fort Campbell there are 
16,500 soldiers from the 10186 Airborne 
Division in Saudi Arabia. There are 
also 2,500 Fort Campbell soldiers from 
the 101st Support Group [Corps] and an- 
other 1,500 Fort Campbell soldiers from 
the 5th Special Forces Group in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Yes, that's 20,500 Fort Campbell sol- 
diers in Saudi Arabia. There are an- 
other 4,000 Army Reserves and Na- 
tional Guard troops in Saudi Arabia or 
en route who have been mobilized at 
Fort Campbell. Among the 4,000 are 250 
from the Army Reserves' 807th Hos- 
pital Unit in Paducah, KY, the largest 
city in my district. 
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These men and women in Saudi Ara- 
bia deserve our undivided support from 
Congress. This Congressman, a Demo- 
crat, while continuing to hope and pray 


for peace, supports the President of the 


United States and the U.N. Security 
Council in the joint demand that Iraq 
withdraw its forces from Kuwait before 
next Tuesday. 

Saddam Hussein, you must withdraw 
your troops from Kuwait now. 
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REMEMBER ISRAEL 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most disturbing moments at the 
press conference with the Iraqi Foreign 
Minister yesterday was when Mr. Aziz 
unmistakably indicated that Iraq 
would attack Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, as we prepare for a po- 
tential war, let us remember who our 
friends are and where our interests lie. 
Israel has been an unfailing and loyal 
ally, the only democracy in the area. 
They have been remarkably restrained 
and responsible during the Persian Gulf 
crisis, despite the overwhelming threat 
that they face from Iraqi missiles. 

Whatever we do in the Persian Gulf, 
let us do it in coordination and con- 
sultation with Israel. Let us put any 
differences aside that we have had re- 
cently. We have always come through 
for each other, and let that continue. 


WHERE IS THE REST OF THE 
WORLD? 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, if 
Suddam Hussein is а world problem, 
then where is the rest of the world? 
Where is Germany? Where is Japan? 

While we are protecting their oil, the 
Japanese are selling hotdogs in Yosem- 
ite. 

To me this is no new world order. 
This is the same old world ripoff, and 
here is how it works. The United Na- 
tions, they authorize war. The Amer- 
ican people, they pay for it, and then 
the American sons and daughters die. 
Then after it is over, the United Na- 
tions says, Well, it was a police ac- 
tion." 

Isay let the United Nations contract 
with Interpol this time. 

Let me remind Congress, we have a 
constitutional responsibility here. The 
American people voted for George 
Bush, but they did not elect King 
George. 

It is Congress that must declare war, 
and I am sick and tired of our kids 
coming back in body bags while we are 
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protecting the rich people all over the 
world and every other country. 

I say let these other countries get in 
harm's way on the front lines for а 
change. You think about it. 


U.N. RESOLUTION WAS A MISTAKE 


(Mr. OWENS of New York asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the next few days we are going to 
be debating а mandate to attack. It is 
not a resolution to decide whether or 
not to support the President, but а 
mandate to attack. 'That will be the in- 
terpretation of the administration on 
our actions if we vote to support the 
U.N. resolution. 

The U.N. resolution was wrong. The 
U.N. resolution was a mistake. The 
U.N. resolution set January 15 as & 
date. That is too early a date, or there 


should be no date at all. 


We have the job to correct the U.N. 
resolution. They made а mistake and 
we should correct them. 

The President's determination that 
this means we have to rush into an un- 
justified war is wrong. 

We have won a great deal already. 
Containment has been achieved. Mass 
kiling, mass murder, is not necessary 
to do this job. The sanction will work. 

Oil is not being sold by Iraq. They 
cannot survive very long with the kind 
of sanctions that have been imposed, 
backed up by an embargo. It is too 
much. They will not be able to survive. 
They will yield. 

The 535 Members of Congress have a 
duty to make this decision. We are part 
of the decisionmaking. We will have 
the responsibility for every death. The 
responsibility for every death will be 
ours. 

Тһе more personalized war becomes, 
the less likely we are to have wars. 

We should all take this as а personal 
decision. We are deciding life and death 
over persons. 

The Speaker has said we should vote 
our consciences. I wish the Democratic 
Party would take a position, but we 
have to vote our consciences. When I 
vote my conscience, my conscience 
tells me that if I vote to give the Presi- 
dent a mandate to attack, I will be- 
come an accessory to murder. 

I will vote no. I will not be an acces- 
sory to murder. 


THE BRUTALIZATION OF THE 
BALTIC REPUBLICS 


(Mr. DURBIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, while this 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate considers the important questions 
about the Persian Gulf, while our at- 
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tention is focused on that section of 
the world, it is critical that we not for- 
get what is happening at this very mo- 
ment in Lithuania and the Baltic Re- 
publics. These small countries have 
been brutalized by thousands of Soviet 
troops who аге today occupying 
Vilnius in Lithuania and harassing 
Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian 
citizens. These tiny and courageous па- 
tions are guilty of only one crime in 
the eyes of Moscow. They have asserted 
their right to independence and self-de- 
termination. 

While we debate the issues of peace 
and freedom in the Persian Gulf, we 
cannot forget the struggle of the Baltic 
people. 

Several days ago, Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze warned the world 
that reactionary forces were taking 
control іп the U.S.S.R. The decision by 
Moscow to occupy the Baltics is clear 
evidence that Shevardnadze’s fears 
were not unfounded. 

Mr. Speaker, we must protest this 
Soviet brutality in the strongest terms 
and do everything in our power to let 
Mr. Gorbachev know that our peaceful 
relations cannot continue in the face of 
this aggression. 


SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT 


(Mr. GEKAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to his ever- 
lasting credit, has come to the Con- 
gress of the United States, to the Rep- 
resentatives of the people whom he 
leads, and has asked for a vote of con- 
fidence in the crisis that has developed 
in the Persian Gulf. 

This man, who has gained the con- 
fidence of the international commu- 
nity, who has gained the confidence of 
the United Nations through the sanc- 
tions and through the resolutions 
passed by that body, who has gained 
the confidence of the Persian Gulf Arab 
States who have become victims or po- 
tential victims of Saddam Hussein, 
who has gained the confidence of the 
American people in poll after poll on 
his policies in the Persian Gulf, who 
has gained the confidence most impor- 
tantly and has the confidence of the 
Armed Forces of the United States who 
are poised in the deserts of the Persian 
Gulf, now asks for a vote of confidence 
from the Congress of the United States. 
We can do no less than all the others 
who have already reposed and pose con- 
fidence in the President of the United 
States. We must resolve this issue. We 
must give the President the power that 
has been implicit already in the United 
Nations resolutions, and pray that 
peace will come without resort to 
force, but we must give that vote of 
confidence to the President of the 
United States. 
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AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO 
DECLARE RECESSES UNTIL 3 
P.M. ON THIS LEGISLATIVE DAY 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be in order 
for the Speaker to declare recesses 
until 3 p.m. on this legislative day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MAZZOLI). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON FRIDAY, 
JANUARY 11, 1991, AND SATUR- 
DAY, JANUARY 12, 1991 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet at 9 
алп. tomorrow, and that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow, it adjourn 
to meet at 9 a.m. on Saturday, January 
12, 1991. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


IT IS THE DUTY OF CONGRESS TO 
DECIDE ON WAR 


(Mr. WASHINGTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is the duty of Congress to make a deci- 
sion one way or the other on whether 
we go to war. It is not right for the 
Congress to hide behind the law and let 
the President make the decision by 
himself. 

Under our study of history, it is clear 
that Japan and Germany had constitu- 
tions that were written after we as- 
cribed to the United Nations Charter, 
yet those nations argue and the Presi- 
dent argues that the United Nations 
Charter allows the President to com- 
mit our forces to war without a dec- 
laration by the Congress, while at the 
same time the constitutions that we 
wrote for Germany and Japan abort 
the necessity of them sending their 
men and women over there. That logic 
stands on its head. 

How can their constitutions, which 
are modeled after ours, prevent Ger- 
many and Japan from sending their 
troops? They can send money, but they 
cannot send their men and women. We 
have to send ours. It does not make 
any sense. 

It is the duty of Congress to decide. 

I have introduced House Joint Reso- 
lution 63 which is a straight up and 
down vote on war or not. Either you 
are for war or you are against war, and 
you ought not to be able to hide behind 
any of these other resolutions which do 
not really speak to the question. The 
only way the American people will 
know where we stand is to vote yes or 
no on a declaration of war. 
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Let it be said by history that the 
Congress of the United States saw its 
duty and we did it. 


THE LARGER PATRIOTISM 


(Mr. BENNETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, today 
there is à very excellent editorial in 
the New York Times on the question 
before the Congress, the question of 
whether or not Congress will assert it- 
self in a firm manner with regard to 
whether or not we go to war. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. DURBIN and I have 
introduced a resolution which brings 
this issue before Congress, and I sin- 
cerely hope that all Members of Con- 
gress will vote to reestablish in prac- 
tice something that has been falling 
into disuse; that is, the action by Con- 
gress to say whether or not we should 
go into a war. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

(From the New York Times, Jan. 10, 1991] 

THE LARGER PATRIOTISM 


The world’s hopes for a diplomatic break- 
through at Geneva have been crudely dis- 
appointed. Today Congress begins to debate 
peace or war; Iraq’s intransigence invites an 
angry vote. What Members of Congress owe 
America, however, is neither anger nor truc- 
ulence but their best judgment on what best 
serves the vital interests of the United 
States. 

At this time, those interests would not be 
served by the offensive use of military force 
to expel Iraq from Kuwait. 

It would be a mistake for Congress to con- 
fuse patriotism with blind loyalty to the 
President. A strong America is a democratic 
America, functioning in accordance with the 
constitutional design. The larger patriotism 
is to be wise, not merely tough. 

From the start, this newspaper has sup- 
ported Operation Desert Shield, President 
Bush's deployment of a multinational force 
to defend Saudi Arabia. We have supported 
the international embargo that is daily mak- 
ing Saddam Hussein pay for his aggression in 
Kuwait, and steadily weakens his military 
potential. And we have supported the Presi- 
dent’s able assemblage of a broad coalition 
against naked aggression. 

Nor do we shrink from the ultimate pros- 
pect of war. There are circumstances that 
justify, even compel, the sacrifices of war. 
But those circumstances are not now 
present. 

America’s vital interests in the Middle 
East—the security of oil supplies and the se- 
curity of strategic allies—are in no immi- 
nent danger. As for pushing Iraq out of Ku- 
wait, the embargo remains a plausible lever. 
The evidence so far, not conclusive but 
strong, is that it is steadily grinding Iraq 
down. 

Saddam  Hussein's crimes offend most 
Americans, most Arabs and most of the 
world. But the right response now is not a 
U.S.-led attack. For Congress to authorize 
an immediate use of force under these cir- 
cumstances would be unwise. And to sign off 
instead on a blank check, leaving it to the 
President to fill in a future date, would be a 
dereliction of constitutional duty. 
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Even if it should come, war promises no 
neat solution. A limited war that left much 
of Baghdad's military capacity intact would 
only inflame future críses with a heightened 
sense of Iraqi grievance. Yet an all-out war 
that destroyed Iraq's military potential 
would create & destablizing power vacuum 
adjacent to both Iraq and Syria. 

Nor do America’s allies in the broad anti- 
Iraq coalition insist on immediate war. Quite 
the contrary. France, one of the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council's five permanent members, even 
now presses for a diplomatic solution. Many 
allies endorse fighting in Kuwait but not in 
Iraq. If, as the Administration fears, the coa- 
lition is weakening, that's true precisely be- 
cause of the imminent threat of force, not 
any strains arising from the long-term em- 
bargo 


Congress's constitutional war-making au- 
thority fell into disuse during the cold war. 
Under the thermonuclear shadow, Presidents 
brushed aside the deliberative mechanisms 
designed to protect against premature or 
reckless war. T'he decisions before Congress 
now call for а return to constitutional 
norms. 

First, the members must reassert their 
right to decide when and whether to go to 
war. Then, turning to the President's request 
for authority to use force now, they should 
trust evidence instead of sentiment. So far, 
America's vital interests are protected; 
there's reason to believe the embargo is 
working; the deadline of Jan. 15 if arbitrary. 

If circumstances should change, there will 
be time for a fresh look. For now, the wise, 
brave vote on war is no. 


IT IS TIME FOR CONGRESS TO 
FORCE A PAUSE IN AMERICA'S 
SLIDE TOWARD WAR 


(Mr. MARKEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, in 1946 
an Iron Curtain descended over Eastern 
Europe. The United States was con- 
fronted with a choice: Should we send 
in hundreds of thousands of American 
young men to engage in an armed con- 
flict to free those countries? 

We decided not to. We decided to en- 
gaged in а strategy of containment. We 
waited, patiently, with a strategy of 
military force and trade sanctions, and 
we slowly but surely brought Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union to its 
knees. 

Now it has collapsed like а house of 
cards 


We have to be convinced, before we 
vote for war, that that same strategy 
cannot work to bring a tin-horn Third 
World dictator to his knees. 

Тһе most recenty example of where а, 
mistake has been made is in Afghani- 
stan. That is а testament to the failure 
of а superpower's ability to bring a 
country to its knees, with thousands of 
graves of Soviet soldiers in Afghani- 
stan, where they could not bring that 
country to its knees. 

Let us be patient, let us wait. This 
Saddam Hussein regime will collapse in 
the sands of Kuwait and Iraq just as 
the Soviet empire has collapsed under 
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the weight of trade and military sanc- 
tions that we imposed upon that once- 
great military power. 

Mr. Speaker, the Baker-Aziz meeting 
has ended in failure, and Congress must 
now decide whether or not to authorize 
the use of military force to drive Iraq 
from Kuwait. 

In 1946, when the Iron Curtain de- 
scended over Eastern Europe, America 
was faced with a similar choice. We 
could launch a rash and bloody offen- 
sive war to rollback communism, or we 
could adopt а patient strategy of con- 
tainment. 

We chose containment. We encircled 
the Soviets militarily and appled a 
stranglehold on their economy, and we 
patiently began to wait. Finally, 40- 
years later, the Soviet empire col- 
lapsed like а house of cards. Today, the 
Soviets are so preoccupied with the 
Lithuanians and the Latvians and their 
other internal problems that we're no 
longer worried about Soviet expansion- 
ism. 

If а United States strategy of con- 
tainment could succeed in humbling 
the once mighty Soviet colossus, why 
can't a United Nations strategy of con- 
tainment beat down а tin horn Third 
World dictator like Saddam Hussein? 
Has America become so impatient that 
we prefer war over waiting & year for 
an international economic blockade to 
choke an oil-profit thirsty Iraqi econ- 
omy? 

Our Nation's leaders have а moral ob- 
ligation to pursue all peaceful alter- 
natives before setting loose the dogs of 
war. But the wisdom and patience of 
America's cold war containment strat- 
egy has been superseded by an MTV 
foreign policy with a 30-second atten- 
tion span. 

It’s time for Congress to force a 
pause in America's slide towards war. 
Our choice is clear: We can either give 
the administration the blank check for 
war it wants or the reality check for 
peace that it needs. Let's vote for а 
policy of patience and prudence. Let's 
Stay the course on economic sanctions 
and deterring further Iraqi aggression. 
Let's put an economic and techno- 
logical stranglehold around Iraq. But 
let us not necessarily sacrifice the 
lives of young American men and 
women for objectives that can be 
achieved without war if America is 
only willing to exercise the same pa- 
tience and resolve we demonstrated in 
our struggle to contain communism. 


—— - 


GIVE THE SANCTIONS TIME TO 
WORK 


(Mr. McDERMOTT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have deep concerns about our policy in 
the gulf and I am outlining them in a 
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separate statement for the RECORD 
today. 

I have had the chance to talk with 
hundreds of my constituents. There is 
no support for war in my district. 
There is not broad public support any- 
where for this war. The polls show that 
when the casualties start, support will 
drop dramatically, and what we are 
really seeing is support for a war where 
nobody dies. But this will not be a sim- 
ple, quick, or easy war. Thousands of 
Americans will die. 

We have spent 5% months preparing 
for war. It is folly to suggest that 6 
hours of discussion is our best effort at 
peace. We should talk for 6 days or 6 
weeks or 6 months if we have to—be- 
fore we ask any American to die in the 
gulf. Why are we so eager to go to war? 

I urge my colleagues to calm the 
rhetoric, slow the headlong rush to 
battle, give the sanctions time to 
work, pursue all diplomatic efforts, and 
talk this thing through fully and ra- 
tionally before we undertake such 
grave action. Let it be said that Amer- 
ica brought to this crisis not simply 
the will to do battle, but the way to 
achieve peace. 


ENERGY SECURITY POLICY 


(Mr. ALEXANDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time to advise the member- 
ship that in December the U.S. Alter- 
native Fuels Council, of which I am a 
member, passed a resolution calling 
upon the President and the Congress 
and the private sector to proceed forth- 
with to establish an energy security 
policy which displaces U.S. dependence 
on foreign oil. 

At present we use in the United 
States about 1.1 million barrels per day 
of transportation fuels derived from 
the Persian Gulf region. 

For the record, we have an option to 
war inasmuch as we have the re- 
sources. We have the technology and 
the capability to produce enough meth- 
anol, ethanol and compressed natural 
gas to displace United States depend- 
ence on Persian Gulf oil. 

We have that choice, America, and 
we should take it. 

The resolution referred to is as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the President, the Congress, 
and the private sector proceed forthwith to 
establish a national energy security policy 
for the commercialization of alternative 
fuels; 

Be it further resolved, That the federal gov- 
ernment should promptly take steps to as- 
sist the marketplace and remove impedi- 
ments to the widespread commercialization 
of alternative motor vehicle fuels. Legisla- 
tion and administrative action should care- 
fully evaluate costs and benefits of alter- 
native fuels, measures such as fuel economy 
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incentives, tax incentives, research and dem- 
onstration, accelerated fleet purchases, co- 
operation with states and localities, and 
other steps. The program should make 
progress from year to year with a goal that, 
by the year 2005, alternative fuels will be 
used for at least 25 percent of all motor vehi- 
cle miles traveled. These alternative fuels 
should be derived from resources other than 
petroleum, and the steps taken to promote 
alternative fuels should be consistent with 
our environmental laws. The term alter- 
native fuels“ in this resolution includes elec- 
tricity, natural gas, methanol, ethanol, LPG, 
hydrogen, and non-petroleum components of 
reformulated gasoline and díesel. 


THERE OUGHT TO BE NO LINKAGE 
WHATSOEVER IN THE PERSIAN 
GULF 


(Mr. ENGEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I fervently 
hope, and I know my colleagues do, 
that the door to diplomacy and for а 
peaceful solution to this crisis has not 
been shut. We still have а week to go 
before January 15, and I would hope 
that the diplomatic channels will still 
be open. Í think, however, that the 
French are really barking up the wrong 
trail when they say, Let's give Sad- 
dam Hussein a face-saver, let's link the 
Palestinian question," they say, ''to 
this whole question of Kuwait." 

Let us make one thing very clear: 
Saddam Hussein did not invade Kuwait 
to help the Palestinians. He invaded 
Kuwait because he is a ruthless, evil 
dictator and aggressor. 

'There ought to be no linkage whatso- 
ever. I am glad that the U.S. Congress 
is finally getting involved because con- 
stitutionally it is our responsibility to 
the American people. 

Let us also remember, though, that 
Kuwait and getting Saddam out of Ku- 
wait, while very, very important, is not 
the end-all and the be-all. Saddam Hus- 
sein has chemical weapons, he has bio- 
logical weapons and nuclear capability. 
It is very, very important that we not 
allow him to sit intact with that so 
that he can wage aggression a year 
from now, 2 years from now, and 
threaten our friends in that area of the 
world, Egypt, Israel and Saudi Arabia. 

Ithink we ought not to minimize the 
threat of Saddam Hussein. 


LET US PRODUCE OUR DOMESTIC 
FOSSIL FUELS 


(Mr. YOUNG of Alaska asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
as we begin this historic debate, it has 
been mentioned that we have other al- 
ternatives, with ethanol and methanol. 

Let me remind my colleagues Amer- 
ica has another alternative, and that is 
production of our domestic fossil fuels. 
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Alaska's area, 74 miles away from the 
existing pipeline, that gives us 25 per- 
cent of our domestic production, there 
is 34 billion barrels of oil. 

There are Members in this body who 
oppose opening into that area, small as 
it is, saying that we do not need the 
oil. 

I am saying to my colleagues and to 
America it is time that we put a realis- 
tic approach to the developing of our 
domestic fossil fuels. Alaska wishes to 
have it developed, it should be devel- 
oped, and I am going to suggest to my 
colleagues to support my legislation to 
have this occur. 

Let us not keep our domestic oil in 
the ground, in the meantime talking 
about going over to the Mideast to 
solve problems in the Mideast for oil. 

Let us do what is right in this body, 
let us support legislation to open up a 
small area of Alaska for development 
of our domestic oil. 


WE SHOULD USE FORCE ONLY IF 
SANCTIONS AND EMBARGO DO 
NOT WORK 


(Mr. VOLKMER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
next few days we will be discussing a 
topic that has interest throughout my 
district—just recently having come 
from it—and I am sure throughout the 
United States. That topic basically is 
should we use force in the Middle East 
to remove the butcher, the madman 
butcher of Baghdad and his troops from 
Kuwait? 

I have come to the conclusion that 
we should use force only if sanctions 
and the embargo do not work. 

As I returned today to my office, I 
find that there is a resolution which 
has been introduced by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLARZ], that pro- 
vides upon a finding by the President 
that force is necessary, that sanctions 
are not working, that the President 
should be authorized to use that force. 
I wish the people of my district, the 
Members of this body to know that I 
support the Solarz resolution. I think 
it is the only way to answer that mad- 
man butcher of Baghdad, that he needs 
to get his troops out of Kuwait. 


—— 
О 1230 


WE CANNOT HAVE 535 
COMMANDERS IN CHIEF 


(Mr. COUGHLIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States has 
asked this Congress to endorse the 
United Nations resolution authorizing 
the use of force, if necessary, in the 
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Persian Gulf. We should do so by an 
overwhelming, bipartisan endorsement. 

Mr. Speaker, the United Nations is а 
disparate group of nations, all with 
their own interests, but they have, al- 
most to а nation, endorsed a resolution 
calling for that use of force should Sad- 
dam Hussein not remove himself from 
Kuwait. 

We cannot, Mr. Speaker, have 535 
Commanders in Chief; we cannot have 
535 Secretaries of Defense; we cannot 
have 535 Secretaries of State. We only 
have one President at a time. It is im- 
portant that we give the President that 
kind of support that enables us to work 
with the other nations that have them- 
selves gotten together to endorse their 
resolution to support a resolution to 
prevent the kind of aggression that has 
occurred in Kuwait. 


DO WE STAND UP NOW, OR DO WE 
STAND UP LATER? 


(Mr. McEWEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
October 22, 1937, that Neville Chamber- 
lain took the floor of the House of 
Commons after Hitler had marched 
into the Rheinland, and he said, La- 
dies and gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, let's give sanctions а 
chance," and indeed we chose to give 
sanctions а chance, and Hitler went on 
in 1938 into Austria, and then into 
Czechoslovakia. He came back, and 
Hitler said. That's enough. That's all 
the further I'm going, and we have de- 
clared peace in our time," and he held 
up the paper as he landed there in Lon- 
don and said, “І have the Fuehrer's sig- 
nature." 

They asked Mr. Churchill of what he 
thought of this decision not to take ac- 
tion against a dictator when he had in- 
vaded а neighbor, and he said, “Мг. 
Neville Chamberlain has chosen be- 
tween war and shame and selected 
both." Indeed we saw eventually they 
paid a price. 

The question is: Do we stand up now, 
or do we stand up later? Very simply 
the question is: Do we stand on our 
principles, or do we hope that somehow 
or another sanctions; listen to this, my 
colleagues; if sanctions worked as well 
as they are working right now, which 
we know they will not, and they con- 
tinued for 2 solid years, the standard of 
living in Iraq would still be per capita 
twice as high as it is in Egypt at this 
moment. Now do my colleagues think 
for one solid second they are not going 
to surrender because their standard of 
living is only twice as high as Egypt? 
My colleagues and I know that is not 
the case. 

The question is: Do we stand up now, 
or do we stand up later? 
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THREE AMERICANS MURDERED ІМ 
EL SALVADOR 


(Mr. McCOLLUM asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, we are 
going to be debating over the next cou- 
ple of days the most egregious and 
most serious matter perhaps this Con- 
gress, or any Congress, has faced in a 
number of years. But I want to talk for 
a moment not about the Middle East, 
but about something else that is criti- 
cal to our national security interest 
that has occurred to the south of here 
within the last few days. 

Mr. Speaker, we lost three of our 
military personnel in El Salvador by 
brutal murder by the FMLN, the guer- 
rilla leftist organization. There has 
been on the floor of this House over the 
last couple of years considerable de- 
bate about whether we ought to fully 
fund the support we have given in the 
past to the Salvadoran Government 
and to their military operations 
against the guerrillas and the leftists. 
It seems to me that once this has oc- 
curred like it has down there in the 
last few days, where the leftists have 
shown their true colors once more, 
when they have murdered three Ameri- 
cans innocently after a helicopter was 
shot down, and somebody went up and 
actually pulled the trigger on the 
heads of at least two of them, that 
there should be no doubt in the mind of 
the President of the United States and 
the Members of this body that we 
ought to go ahead and fully fund the 
support for the Salvadoran Govern- 
ment and its military in its efforts to 
subdue these leftist guerrillas and 
bring about full support for democracy 
in that war-torn country. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an obligation we 
have, and I hope we let that go for- 
ward. 


CONGRESS HAS THE AWESOME RE- 
SPONSIBILITY TO DECLARE WAR 


(Ms. OAKAR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Мв. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, I was not 
intending to give a l-minute speech be- 
cause I do intend to speak on the vari- 
eties of resolutions, but I do think it is 
important to note that during World 
War П it was the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States that officially declared war 
and voted on that, and that on January 
3 we all took an oath of office to up- 
hold the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Speaker, if we want to shirk our 
responsibilities as Members of Con- 
gress, then what we can elect to do is 
to say that the President can do what- 
ever he wants in that area of the world 
with respect to force. Or we can take a 
different position that says, if we in- 
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tend to do that, he has to come to Con- 
gress, and we have that awesome re- 
sponsibility, which is a matter of fact. 

If we do not approve of the Constitu- 
tion giving Congress the precise re- 
sponsibility to do that, then I would 
suggest to my colleagues that they 
offer constitutional amendments and 
so on to change the Constitution. 

Personally I think the Constitution, 
which has been part of our country for 
more than 200 years, has worked pretty 
well. 

The President is the Commander in 
Chief. The Congress has the awesome 
responsibility to declare war. 


REPORT FROM SAUDI ARABIA 


(Mr. RITTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, I just re- 
turned from the Middle East and vis- 
ited in Saudi Arabia along with con- 
gressional delegation GRAY and SOLO- 
MON, and I just want to report back to 
my colleagues and to the American 
people as to what I saw in Saudi Ara- 
bia. 

Our men and women in the armed 
services have performed nothing less 
than a logistical miracle and perhaps 
the most incredible military buildup in 
all of history. In 157 days we have put 
more men, women, equipment, and ma- 
teriel into that area than went out in 
allof World War II and the Vietnam 
War. These men and women are coura- 
geous; they are well trained; they are 
educated; they do understand why they 
are there; they do understand the is- 
sues, and I would hope that in the de- 
bate today, as we bring out different 
sides of these different resolutions, we 
do nothing that would embolden at all 
our enemy—that is, Saddam Hussein— 
and endanger our service men and 
women serving in that part of the 
world. 


ANNUNZIO CONDEMNS HUMAN 
RIGHTS ABUSES IN KUWAIT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under а 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise to join 
my colleagues in condemning the abuse of 
human rights in Kuwait. 

While Congress and the American people 
are preoccupied with Iraq's conquest of Ku- 
wait, we must not overlook the hundreds of in- 
nocent victims who have suffered since the 
Iraqi invasion began last August. 

| have seen documented reports from agen- 
cies such as Amnesty International that have 
cited the widespread use of arrests, 
torture, and execution of Kuwaiti citizens by 
Iraqi forces. 

| have asked the Department of State to ad- 
dress my concerns, and have also asked them 
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to look into reports that slavery and similar 
abuses existed in Kuwait before the invasion. 


THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under а 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. PEASE] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to continue my own discussion about 
the Persian Gulf situation. We will be 
making apparently on Saturday in this 
House а very momentous decision. We 
wil be voting on three resolutions re- 
lating to the Persian Gulf. I do not 
know of any vote in the last 14 years 
that I have been in Congress which has 
been as important as this one will be. 

Each of us will have to cast a vote 
knowing full well that the future peace 
of much of the world, the lives of many 
American young men and women may 
well weigh in the balance. Each of us 
wil make a decision, I hope based on 
the best judgment that we can muster, 
using our minds and using our hearts. 
This will be, if any issue has been a 
moral question in the last 14 years that 
I have been here, this will be а moral 
issue, and I would hope that as we de- 
bate, maybe beginning today, certainly 
tomorrow and Saturday, that no one 
will question the motives of any Mem- 
ber who stands on the floor today, or 
tomorrow, or Saturday and speaks on 
the question of the Persian Gulf, no 
matter what that person's position 
might be, whether it might be favoring 
giving the President the authority to 
use force or not favoring that, and cer- 
tainly I hope especially that no one 
will assert, as some people have read- 
ing today's newspaper, partisan mo- 
tives to any Member who stands on the 
floor and votes and argues on one side 
of the issue or another. 

Truly we are representatives. We 
took, а week ago today, an oath of of- 
fice to uphold the Constitution and to 
try to represent our constituents the 
very best way that we can. I think that 
we must take that responsibility very 
seriously. 

I was very interested to see a Wash- 
ington Post poll reported in Tuesday's 
edition of the Washington Post. It 
asked a question: Would the respond- 
ents to the poll be in favor of going to 
war with Iraq next Tuesday or some- 
time thereafter if Iraq has not with- 
drawn from the Persian Gulf by that 
time. Mr. Speaker, 63 percent of the re- 
spondents said yes, they would favor 
going to war; 32 percent, no. 

Ithink ít is polls like that which re- 
assure President Bush that a majority 
of American citizens support his posi- 
tion. I find that hard to believe based 
on my own district, because certainly 
the mail that I have received, the 
phone calls that I have gotten, the 
comments I have gotten as I go around 
my district would not indicate that at 
all. 
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But perhaps the clue comes from ad- 
ditional questions asked on the same 
poll. As I said, 63 percent said they fa- 
vored going to war with Iraq by next 
Tuesday if Iraq does not withdraw from 
Kuwait. But the second question was: 
assume for a moment that 1,000 Amer- 
ican troops would be killed if we go to 
war with Iraq. Under those сіг- 
cumstances, would you favor going to 
war with Iraq if it does not get out of 
Kuwait by Tuesday. On that question, 
Mr. Speaker, the response was 44 per- 
cent in favor; 53 percent opposed. 

Then a third question was asked, and 
that was: assume for а moment that 
10,000 American troops would lose their 
lives in the Persian Gulf if we were to 
go to war with Iraq. Under those cir- 
cumstances, would you favor our initi- 
ating a war against Iraq. The answer to 
that was 35 percent in favor; 61 percent 
opposed. The numbers are almost 
turned entirely around. This would 
probably be the first war in the history 
of mankind that was conducted with- 
out any casualties. But clearly when 
people are asked do they support mili- 
tary action against Iraq, and they are 
not faced with the consequences of 
doing so, they are inclined to, for patri- 
otic reasons, because Saddam Hussein 
is truly an evil person, because of sup- 
port for the President and all of the 
rest, they are inclined to support the 
notion. But if you begin to ask them to 
consider the possible, indeed likely 
consequences, then their attitude 
changes entirely. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not terribly sur- 
prised that the American people would 
have neglected to consider the fact 
that at least 1,000, more like 5,000, 
10,000, 20,000, 30,000, 40,000 Americans 
will lose their lives in the Persian Gulf, 
because the average American citizen, 
while he is concerned about matters of 
war and peace, is also concerned about 
a lot of other things as urgent require- 
ments of themselves on a daily basis to 
worry about. I think a lot of Americans 
are inclined to say, “І don’t need to 
study this issue in great detail. I will 
turn it over and put my faith in my 
President and in my elected represent- 
atives.”’ 

But Mr. Speaker, if the average citi- 
zens of this country do not study in de- 
tail the likely consequences of war in 
Middle East, we in the Congress as 
elected officials have that responsibil- 
ity. And if the average citizen has not 
thought in terms of a war leading to 
thousands of American troops killed, 
we have the responsibility to consider 
that. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I think as we debate 
today, tomorrow and Saturday and 
vote on Saturday, I hope that we will 
bear in mind that there are real con- 
sequences which flow or would flow 
from the initiation of war in the Per- 
sian Gulf by the United States, and 
that those tens of thousands of body 
bags which the Pentagon has bought 
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and is still buying would very likely 
have to be used in the Middle East. 

Next, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me 
that whereas ordinary citizens have 
not thought through all of the con- 
sequences of war, it is also understand- 
able that ordinary citizens would not 
be experts on the history of the Middle 
East. They would not know the cen- 
turies of resentment on the part of the 
Moslems and the Arabs in the Middle 
East toward Western, what they call 
imperial nations like Britain and 
France and the United States. The re- 
sentment of most of those people in the 
Middle East, 700 million to 900 million 
Moslems, the United States, and other 
Western nations earlier this century 
were concerned a lot more about their 
oil than they were about the people of 
that area. 
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So the average American citizen 
might well have neglected to consider 
what is likely to happen if war breaks 
out, if we initiate war against Iraq, 
about what the reaction will be of the 
Moslem and Arab peoples who live in 
that part of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I say again, while we 
cannot expect our constituents to be 
expert in the history of the Middle 
East and, indeed, I suppose we cannot 
expect ourselves to be genuine experts, 
we in Congress representing the inter- 
ests of our constituents do have an ob- 
ligation to think through the con- 
sequences of what we do, and we do 
have an obligation to have at least 
some cursory knowledge of the history 
of the Middle East and what that his- 
tory is likely to produce in terms of 
consquences in the Middle East. 

Isay to my colleagues that we have 
successfully, or the President and the 
Secretary of State have successfully 
and brilliantly brought together a coa- 
lition of all of the nations of the world 
in condemnation of Iraq, but if we 
think that we сап make war on Iraq 
and use all-out unrestricted force as 
the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense tell us that they will do and 
thereby kill tens of thousands of Iraqis 
including civilians, if we think we can 
do that and not prompt a 
counterreaction from Moslems and 
Arabs in the Middle East, then we are 
crazy. 

If we think that the leaders of Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia and Jordan can stand 
by us and other Western powers in the 
face of Islamic and Islamic Jihad, a 
holy war, against Western powers, in 
their view killing innocent Arabs and 
Moslems, then we are sadly mistaken 
and, again, I think that we have an ob- 
ligation, a very strong obligation. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEASE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. First of all, I wanted 
to commend the gentleman for the 
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statement he is making. It is a very 
learned and an excellent discussion of 
the problems that we face. 

I have here in my hand, and I was 
going to read it in just a moment, the 
proposed resolution that is being sup- 
ported by the President. 

It is a declaration of war. It is thinly 
disguised, but it is a declaration of 
war. I say that, because I sat here in 
this Chamber many, many years ago 
right back here, in August 1964 when 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution was 
adopted. It was a declaration of war de- 
spite the fact that those who stood in 
the well and who supported it said it 
was not. They said specifically in the 
debate it was not a declaration of war, 
but all of us know, and history proved, 
that the Gulf of Tonkin resolution was 
used as a declaration of war and 
plunged this country in 8 or 9 years of 
really disastrous war in Vietnam. 

Let me read, if I may, and it is very 
brief, what the President is asking for 
here: “Тһе President is authorized, 
subject to subsection (b), to use United 
States Armed Forces pursuant to the 
United Nations Security Council Reso- 
lution No. 678-1990 in order to achieve 
and implement Security Council reso- 
lution," and then it goes on and does 
all of that. 

If we give him that authority, that is 
a declaration of war, and that respon- 
sibility lies heavily upon each of us to 
do that. That is what we will be debat- 
ing here in the next few days, and I 
commend the gentleman again for his 
very intelligent statement saying that 
that is an unwise policy. I shall vote 
against that resolution. I hope and 
trust all other Members, when they 
look at it and read the words of it and 
understand the significance of it, will 
vote against it. 

Mr. PEASE. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. NEAL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEASE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Мг. NEAL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, as I came onto the floor, and 
I also want to commend the gentleman, 
but as I came onto the floor today, the 
gentleman was discussing the question 
of whether or not the economic sanc- 
tions, or whether or not it was reason- 
able to think that the economic sanc- 
tions would work to achieve our goals. 
I did not get a chance to hear his full 
statement, but I believe he was trying 
to say he thought that they would. 

On that subject, I want to say that I 
have given this a lot of thought. I 
think that, frankly, right at the heart 
of the argument that those people who 
are saying we have got to go to war 
now are making in essence, they are 
saying that the economic sanctions 
backed up by force if pursued for some 
period of time will not work, and in ad- 
dition, I think they are saying that 
they essentially cannot work because 
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the coalition that would enforce them 
wil come apart, simply will not stay 
together. 

I would like to say that I do not 
know. I do not know whether it will 
work. I know that our own country has 
enormous staying power. It is often 
questioned. It is often said that we do 
not have the patience to do anything, 
but the fact of the matter is that we 
stood firm against the Soviet Union for 
45 years at great cost, at great eco- 
nomic cost and at great cost in terms 
of personal sacrifice. We stood firm 
against the Soviet Union for 45 years. 
We stood firm as & country against 
North Korea for 40 years. We still have 
troops in Korea. 

We are still а major partner in the 
NATO alliance, and it has worked. 

The fact of the matter is we do have 
the staying power, and I think the evi- 
dence is that it can work, and I also 
say that there is а lot of evidence that 
the sanctions are already working. As 
& matter of fact, Saddam, unlike Hitler 
in the 1930's, was appeased. Hitler 
stayed on the march into country after 
country, but Saddam has been stopped. 
He has been contained. He has not been 
&ble to go into Saudi Arabia. Yes; he is 
still in Kuwait, but he is not benefiting 
from that occupation of Kuwait and, in 
fact, he is there at great cost to him- 
self. 

So the fact of the matter is that the 
sanctions are working, working beau- 
tifully. 

I would ask the question: What kind 
of evidence is there that the coalition 
would stay together if we go to war? If 
we go to war, we are going to have а 
Situation where there will be Arab 
Moslems fighting Arab Moslems. I just 
ask the question: How long will that be 
sustained? I do not know the answer to 
that for sure. I do not think we have 
any evidence on that question for sure, 
but my guess is that that will not be 
sustained at all. 

I, frankly, think that the evidence 
that we have, and we do not have all 
the evidence, and we cannot say for 
sure about either of these courses of 
action, but I would say that the evi- 
dence that we do have suggests that it 
is much more likely that economic 
sanctions backed by the threat of force 
as they must be to work, frankly, just 
like the NATO alliance was backed by 
the threat of force, like our involve- 
ment in Korea is backed by the threat 
of force, I think the evidence, the his- 
torical evidence is that the economic 
sanctions are more likely to achieve 
our goal. 

I need to point out again that we all 
share the same goals. Saddam Hussein 
must not be appeased. Saddam Hussein 
must not be allowed to benefit from his 
occupation of Kuwait. We share the 
same goals. There is no question in any 
of our minds, I do not think, that Sad- 
dam Hussein must leave Kuwait. 
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The question has to do with timing, 
and I suggest that it is more in our na- 
tional interest to pursue the economic 
sanctions, and I will have more to say 
about this later, than it is the military 
option at this time. 

I thank the distinguished gentleman 
for yielding. 
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Mr. PEASE. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the gentleman. 

Let me say to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. NEAL], in his usual 
thoughtful way he has brought a very 
important question to the House floor 
today. There are those, amazingly, who 
say that the coalition that they have 
put together against Saddam Hussein 
might not last for a year, might gradu- 
ally erode, if we just allow the sanc- 
tions to work, and do not take military 
action. Those same people apparently 
think that we can maintain that coali- 
tion, particularly the Arab members of 
that coalition, in the face of Moslems 
killing Moslems. If the coalition would 
deteriorate over the course of a year to 
economic sanctions, and it might, we 
just do not know, it is my view that 
the coalition would disappear within 30 
days if we get into a shooting war 
where Moslems are being asked to kill 
other Moslems. 

Let Members be clear about this. 
Those Members who do not want to go 
to war do not at all agree that Saddam 
Hussein ought to be able to benefit 
from the fruits of his aggression. What 
we are saying is economic sanctions 
are working. They can work, and at the 
very least, we need to give ample op- 
portunity to see if they will work be- 
fore we turn to aggressive action. 

Mr. NEAL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, war should be the last course 
of action, not the first. 

Mr. PEASE. Yes. The only other 
point I would make is it is very clear 
that President Bush has decided that 
sanctions have not worked, and that he 
wil not pursue that course past next 
Monday night if Hussein does not get 
out of Kuwait. 

So our only chance is for Members to 
pass a resolution here in the House, ex- 
pressing the will of the people's House 
that we ought to allow the sanctions 
plenty of time to work. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding, and 
I commend the gentleman for his lead- 
ership, and thank him for yielding to 
me for this important question of 
whether or not to declare war on Iraq. 

Let me state my position very clear- 
ly: If I felt that Saddam Hussein in 
Iraq or anyone else was a threat to the 
vital interests of my country, I would 
vote to take him out. That would go 
for any threat to the vital interests of 
the United States. I think one point 
needs to be made about those vital in- 
terests that seem to have been secured 
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by our some 380,000 troops in the Mid- 
dle East. That is in the interest of oil. 

Make no mistake about it, the 
United States is implaced in sands on 
Saudi Arabia and posed to sacrifice the 
blood of our young men and women to 
protect the oil supply. That is the rea- 
son we are in Saudi Arabia. No other 
reason. 

Now, as а student of our dependence 
on foreign oil for more than 15 years, I 
would suggest that whether or not the 
sanctions work, whether or not we go 
to war to take Hussein out, that the 
problem of dependence on foreign oil 
still remains. Back in 1973 when we had 
the first Arab oil boycott, we were 
about 38 percent dependent on foreign 
oil. Today—that is, last year—we are 52 
percent dependent. The projections are, 
by the Department of Energy, that if 
we continue our current policy, that by 
the end of this year we will be 55 per- 
cent dependent. Somewhere, somehow, 
we in this Congress, the President, 
must address the real problem, which 
is U.S. dependence on foreign oil, espe- 
cially that oil that is derived from re- 
gions which are politically unstable. 

Now, if we take Hussein out, who is 
to say that there will not be a coup in 
Saudi Arabia to replace the monarchy 
there? It is not popularly elected. It is 
not popular. Who is to say that there 
will not be another dictator to come 
along, next year, in Saudi Arabia, and 
we have to do the same thing all over 
again? We must replace U.S. depend- 
ence on foreign oil. 

Now, I would like to make one point, 
and I will not take any more of the 
gentleman’s time. That is, we now 
consume as a nation, according to the 
Department of Energy, 1,100,000 barrels 
per day of transportation fuels derived 
from the Persian Gulf region. 1,100,000. 
That is to be distinguished from the 
some 17 million barrels of oil а day, а 
week, we can consume. We derived 
1,100,000 barrels from the Persian Gulf 
region. We have the resources, we have 
the technology. We have the capability 
to displace dependence on 1,100,000 bar- 
rels of oil today from the Persian Gulf 
region if we choose to do so. That is to 
Say, we do not have to be dependent on 
the Persian Gulf. We can displace it 
with methanol, with ethanol, with 
compressed natural gas. U.S. products, 
and that will enrich our own Nation 
and our economy, and not only will we 
not have to sacrifice the blood of our 
Nation, we do not have to sacrifice the 
economy of our Nation. 

Between 1980 and 1990 this Nation 
paid over $1 trillion to import foreign 
oil. No wonder we have a trade deficit. 
It is absolute madness for this country 
to continue to go haplessly along its 
way without an energy security policy. 

I want to thank the gentleman for 
yielding to me. I will have much more 
to say about this subject as time goes 
on during the debate on the question of 
war. The fact remains, we do not need 
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to be dependent on Persian Gulf oil. If 
we had the political leadership and the 
resolve in our country to displace that 
dependence, it would be cheaper to our 
economy and we could bring our troops 
home from Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his excellent contribu- 
tion, and I would like to yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MAZ- 
70111, and then to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. WOLF]. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. PEASE] 
for yielding, and let me first reflect 
just for a brief second on my oppor- 
tunity to talk with the gentleman last 
autumn in the Speaker’s lobby about 
another remarkable effort on the part 
of the gentleman from Ohio in seeking 
to untangle the tangled threads, at 
that point, of the budget and tax pack- 
age. 

I once ayain today tell the gentleman 
that I think that his work was exem- 
plary last autumn, and I doubt very 
much we would have succeeded in get- 
ting an agreement then, were it not for 
the gentleman’s original and seminal 
thinking on that issue. I find in the 
gentleman’s statement today that 
same sort of originality and introspec- 
tion, and careful insight to a very tan- 
gled situation. 

We hear so much about this whole 
situation. I would, first of all, agree 
with the gentleman, and I think that 
there are many options that we should 
pursue before we go into the war op- 
tion. 

I would ask the gentleman if he 
might reflect for just a couple of sec- 
onds with me, if it seems that to buy 
into the plans that we give the Presi- 
dent what some have called, I think 
with some aptness, a kind of blank 
check to pursue a war if we adopt that 
it almost seems to me it requires the 
deification of Kuwait and its Govern- 
ment and the demonization of Saddam 
Hussein and his government. It seems 
like the only way we can achieve this 
idea of going into Kuwait is by making 
Kuwait some sort of a remarkably 
democratic, absolutely pristine exam- 
ple of human rights activity, and in 
order to carry this thing further, we 
have to make Saddam Hussein into 
some kind of a modern-day Hitler who 
is just lusting after the opportunity of 
knocking over all the world’s powers 
and controlling not just the Middle 
East. 

Is it not the case that Kuwait is a 
feudal empire? If you are privileged to 
have been born into the royal family, 
then you are а prince? 
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If you have the misfortune of being 
born outside the royal family, you are 
& peasant. Is that not the case? Is not 
Kuwait something other than the sort 
of deified image of а purely democratic 
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wonderfully operated government that 
we keep hearing about? 

Mr. PEASE. Well, the gentleman I 
think knows the answer to the ques- 
tion. Certainly Kuwait is not a democ- 
racy. We are used in our country to 
fighting for democracy and for human 
rights. In that part of the country, Ku- 
wait and Saudi Arabia both often show 
up on lists by human rights organiza- 
tions of the worst offenders in the area 
of human rights. Certainly there is no 
democracy of any kind in either of 
those countries. 

So it is à bit ironic that the Presi- 
dent is preparing to spill the blood of 
thousands of American young people 
allegedly in defense of those two coun- 
tries. 

As the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. ALEXANDER] said, we are really de- 
fending our oil interests over there. 
Certainly if we were pursuing energy 
conservation and had been pursuing it 
with alternative energy supplies, we 
would not need to do that. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. I would say this fi- 
nally and then I will let the gentleman 
proceed, because he has been very kind 
with his time here. That is with the de- 
monization of Saddam Hussein and the 
Iraqi nation, is it not the case that 
while we might dispute how effective 
these sanctions have been, the reality 
is that the emplacement of the U.S. 
forces, which all of us in the House sup- 
port, has in fact thwarted any effort 
that that man might have had or his 
country might have had to adventure 
or maraud around that area? Is it not 
the case that he has been absolutely 
stifled, if invasion had been his origi- 
nal plan, and there is some dispute 
about those intentions. 

If I understand correctly, every anal- 
ysis I have seen is that he is digging in 
for the long haul, not getting ready to 
leap across the border into Lebanon or 
Turkey or into Saudi Arabia. 

Is the gentleman generally satisfied 
that basically that issue, along with 
the return of the American hostages 
and the continuation of the supply line 
of oil, that goal of stabilizing the Mid- 
dle East and thwarting his ambitions, 
those goals have been attained? 

Mr. PEASE. I think the gentleman is 
correct. Our original aim of protecting 
the Middle East from further aggres- 
sion by Iraq has been successful. 

I suspect the gentleman supported 
President Bush in August and Septem- 
ber, and so did I, in rushing American 
troops to make sure there was no inva- 
sion of Saudi Arabia. 

My misgivings began, and I suspect 
the gentleman's did also, in November 
when the President changed the char- 
acter of our intervention from a defen- 
Sive posture to an offensive posture. 

Yes, we have accomplished our origi- 
nal goals there, and I think we ought 
to take that into account. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Well, let me just fi- 
nally say that it is a pleasure to serve 
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with the gentleman from Ohio in this 
Congress. 

It does seem to me that where there 
is no clear evidence that sanctions will 
not work, we ought to give them а 
chance to work. 

Mr. PEASE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PEASE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WOLF. I had not planned on 
speaking. If the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky could stay for just а second and 
just share something. 

Coming to work today, I listened to 
National Public Radio. They had a re- 
porter from the Washington Post who 
was in downtown Baghdad. He said 
there was а run on the gasoline sta- 
tions so that people could get gasoline 
to leave the city, but was asked the 
question by the interviewer, was there 
any hoarding in Baghdad, and he said 
absolutely not, the food is plentiful be- 
cause the sanctions have not worked. 

Second, there are a number of Soviet 
advisers who have elected not to leave 
Baghdad and to go back to Moscow be- 
cause of the lack of food in Moscow and 
the plentiful food in Baghdad. 

Last, this letter, which I guess was 
released today from William Webster, 
head of the CIA to Chairman ASPIN, he 
makes a number of points, if I may 
read it. He says: 

I observed that the sanctions меге 
effective— 

When he testified before— 
technically and that they were being felt 
economically and eventually would be felt 
militarily in some areas. I also testified that 
there was no evidence that sanctions would 
mandate a change in Saddam Husssein's be- 
havior and that there was no evidence when 
or even if they would force him out of 
Kuwait. 

He goes on to say that disruptions in 
most sectors are not yet serious. 

He says: 

The ability of the Iraqi ground forces to 
defend Kuwait and southern Iraq is unlikely 
to be substantially eroded over the next 6 to 
12 months even if effective sanctions can be 
maintained. This is especially true if Iraq 
does not believe а coalition attack is likely 
during this period. 

He then goes on to say: 

Iraq can easily maintain the relatively 
simple Soviet-style weaponry of its infantry 
and artillery units and can produce virtually 
all of the ammunition for these forces do- 
mestically. 

He goes on to say: 

On balance, the marginal decline of com- 
bat power in Baghdad's armored units prob- 
ably would be offset by the simultaneous im- 
provement of its defensive fortifications. 


And then he goes on to say, and I will 
just end with this last comment: 

Our judgment remains that, even if sanc- 
tions continue to be enforced for an addi- 
tional 6 to 12 months, economic hardship 
alone is unlikely to compel Saddam to re- 
treat from Kuwait or cause regime-threaten- 
ing popular discontent in Iraq. 
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Unless this country іп а bipartisan 
way supports what President Bush is 
doing with regard to the sanctions, and 
when I listen everyone agrees that the 
ultimate goal is to have Saddam Hus- 
sein to leave Kuwait, so he is not re- 
warded for aggression, we all have read 
the Amnesty International Report and 
have seen the actual atrocities that he 
has committed there and then we have 
the letter from the CIA, who has been 
very balanced in this, saying again: 

Our judgment remains that, even if sanc- 
tions continue to be enforced for an addi- 
tional 6 to 12 months, economic hardship 
alone is unlikely to compel Saddam to re- 
treat from Kuwait or cause regime-threaten- 
ing popular discontent in Iraq. 


Mr. Speaker, I will include the entire 
letter at this point. 

The letter of January 10, 1991, above 
referred to, is as follows: 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
Washington, DC, January 10, 1991. 
Hon. LES ASPIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This ís in response to 
your letter of January 9, 1991, in which you 
ask for an updated assessment of the impact 
of sanctions on Iraq апа on the policies of 
Saddam Hussein subsequent to my testi- 
mony before your committee in December. 
In that testimony, as you accurately noted, 
I observed that the sanctions were effective 
technically and that they were being felt 
economically and eventually would be felt 
militarily in some areas. I also testified that 
there was no evidence that sanctions would 
mandate а change in Saddam Hussein's be- 
havior and that there was no evidence when 
or even if they would force him out of 
Kuwait. 

You now ask me to: (1) address the impact 
of the sanctions on the economy and popu- 
lace of Iraq and on the operational effective- 
ness of its military if left in place for an- 
other six to 12 months; (2) address the ques- 
tion of how Iraq's defensive abilities might 
be affected by the sanctions on the one hand 
and by having additional time to prepare on 
the other if sanctions are allowed to work 
for another six to 12 months; and (3) address 
the likelihood that sanctions, again if left in 
place for another six to 12 months, could in- 
duce Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. 

UN sanctions have shut off nearly all 
Iraq's trade and financial activity and weak- 
ened its economy, but disruptions in most 
sectors are not serious yet. The impact of 
sanctions has varied by sector. The most se- 
rious impact so far has been on the financial 
sector, where hard currency shortages have 
led Baghdad to take a variety of unusual 
steps to conserve or raise even small 
amounts of foreign exchange. For the popu- 
lace, the most serious impact haa been infla- 
tion. 

The ability of the Iraqi ground forces to 
defend Kuwait and southern Iraq is unlikely 
to be substantially eroded over the next six 
to 12 months even if effective sanctions can 
be maintained. This is especially true if Iraq 
does not believe а coalition attack is likely 
during this period. Iraq's infantry and artil- 
lery forces—the key elements of Iraq's ini- 
tial defense—probably would not suffer sig- 
nificantly as & result of sanctions. Iraq can 
easily maintain the relatively simple Soviet- 
style weaponry of its infantry and artillery 
units and can produce virtually all of the 
ammunition for these forces domestically. 
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Moreover, these forces will have additional 
opportunity to extend and reinforce their 
fortifications along the Saudi border, there- 
by increasing their defensive strength. Iraq’s 
armored and mechanized forces will be de- 
graded somewhat from continued sanctions. 
The number of inoperable Iraqi armored and 
other vehicles will grow gradually and the 
readiness of their crews will decline as Bagh- 
dad is forced to curb its training activities. 
Iraq has large stocks of spare parts and other 
supplies, however, which will ameliorate the 
effect of these problems. On balance, the 
marginal decline of combat power in Bagh- 
dad’s armored units probably would be offset 
by the simultaneous improvement of its de- 
fensive fortifications. While the military, es- 
pecially the army, has been protected from 
the impact of sanctions by stockpiling and 
minimal usage, during a military action the 
impact would be more profound as equip- 
ment and needed parts are expended. 

Iraq’s Air Force and air defenses are likely 
to be hit far more severely than its Army, if 
effective sanctions are maintained for an- 
other six to 12 months. This degradation will 
diminish Iraq's ability to defend its strategic 
assets from air attack and reduce its ability 
to conduct similar attacks on its neighbors. 
It would have only а marginal impact on 
Saddam's ability to hold Kuwait and south- 
ern Iraq. The Iraqi Air Force ís not likely to 
play а major role in any battle for Kuwait. 

In December, during my appearance before 
the House Armed Services Committee, I 
noted that while we can look ahead several 
months and predict the gradual deteriora- 
tion of the Iraqi economy, it is more difficult 
to assess how or when these conditions will 
cause Saddam to modify his behavior. Our 
judgment remains that, even if sanctions 
continue to be enforced for an additional six 
to 12 months, economic hardship alone is un- 
likely to compel Saddam to retreat from Ku- 
wait or cause regime threatening popular 
discontent in Iraq. The economic impact of 
sanctions is likely to be increasingly serious, 
with conspicuous hardships and dislocations. 
Nevertheless, Saddam currently appears 
willing to accept even a subsistence economy 
in a continued attempt to outlast the inter- 
national resolve to maintain the sanctions, 
especially if the threat of war recedes sig- 
nificantly. He probably continues to believe 
that Iraq can endure sanctions longer than 
the international coalition will hold and 
hopes that avoiding war will buy him time to 
negotiate a settlement more favorable to 
him. 

We have seen little hard evidence to sug- 
gest that Saddam is politically threatened 
by the current hardships endured by the pop- 
ulace. Moreover, Saddam has taken few ac- 
tions that would indicate he is concerned 
about the stability of his regime. Assessing 
the populace’s flash point is difficult, but we 
believe it is high because Iraqis have borne 
considerable hardship in the past. During its 
eight-year war with Iran, for example, Iraq 
endured a combination of economic difficul- 
ties, very high casualties, and repeated mis- 
sile and air attacks on major cities without 
any serious public disturbances. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. WEBSTER, 
Director of Central Interlligence. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I would just 
вау that sanctions are not working. 

Mr. PEASE. Well, if I can reclaim my 
time, I would just mention to the gen- 
tleman that it depends а lot on which 
newspaper you read which day. I have 
an article from the New York Times 
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just а couple days ago indicating that 
sanctions are working and are hurting 
a lot. 

I think you have to read very care- 
fully the letter from the CIA Director. 
What he is saying is the sanctions are 
unlikely to seriously affect the ground 
forces and perhaps artillery, but they 
will affect the armored capability and 
will definitely affect any air capability 
that Iraq might have. 

Let us look at the other side of the 
coin as well, and that is the sanctions 
against exports from Iraq. Iraq is los- 
ing $70 million every day in revenues 
from the sale of oil. Its conquest of Ku- 
wait does it no good at all if it cannot 
get the oil from Kuwait sent to other 
markets. 

So I think the crux of the question is 
essentially, do you assume at this 
point that sanctions will not work and 
go to war, or do you try to take the 
time to find out whether they will, ad- 
mitting that they might not, but to 
take the time to find out before you 
send American troops in to kill. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, if my 
friend will yield for just one second, in 
sort of adding a side bar to what the 
gentleman said, the irony of the whole 
thing here is that some of this leakage, 
and I think the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, my friend, is probably correct, 
there is а certain leakage in these 
sanctions. There is а certain ability for 
goods to travel back and forth. 

The irony here is that some of the 
very same nations which are goading 
the United States to send its men and 
women to war and to death are the 
very nations that allow this leakage to 
occur. They are the ones benefitting 
from this leakage. They are the ones 
permitting these trucks to go back and 
forth, winking and looking the other 
way. 

I mean, if we are going to send our 
people to what for some is а sure death, 
it seems to me we ought to have the 
absolute assurance of all those nations 
who would benefit far more greatly by 
having Saddam Hussein a piece of his- 
tory or melted into a ball of glass in 
the middle of the desert, it certainly is 
incumbent upon them to do everything 
they can do to make sure that this 
sanction is fully in place. 

Therefore, I have really sometimes 
some very negative feelings for some of 
these countries. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PEASE. I will yield just briefly 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WOLF. One, I agree that those 
countries should. 

Second, I think Members on both 
sides of the aisle of every political per- 
suasion believe that the best way to 
make the sanctions effective is to sup- 
port the U.S. resolutions. 
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And the last comment I would say, in 
Mr. Webster's letter he says: 

During its 8-year war with Iran, for exam- 
ple, Iraq endured a combination of economic 
difficulties, very high casualties and re- 
peated missile and air attacks on major 
cities without any serious public disturb- 
ances. 

I thank the gentleman for recogniz- 
ing me and taking this special order. 

Mr. PEASE. I am happy to have the 
contribution of the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

I think it would be a mistake if we 
made any reference at all to the 8-year 
war between Iran and Iraq and did not 
mention the willingness and ability of 
Iraq to sustain tens and hundreds of 
thousands of casualties. 

If we were facing an opponent who 
would recognize that he was beat when 
he was beat, I would feel a lot better. 
But what I am afraid of is that we will 
attack Iraq with massive airpower, win 
control of the air and then be faced 
with going into a land war, assuming 
that Iraq would quit. My guess is that 
Iraq will not quit. If it loses 15,000 рео- 
ple а day, it will do so. Тһе question is 
if they lose 15,000 а day and we lose 
3,000 а day, how long is America willing 
to sacrifice 3,000 American lives? Life 
is à lot more precious to us than it is, 
apparently, to Saddam Hussein. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to com- 
ment on the gentleman's point. I just 
caught the tail end of it. 

It seems to me it is an interesting 
point about how Iraq was sustained 
during this 8-year period of fighting 
with Iran. The fact is that they got 
enormous help from the Soviet Union, 
enormous help from the West, indeed 
some intelligence was offered to the 
Iraqis as to where potential Iranian at- 
tacks would come. So the suggestion 
on the one hand that the Iraqis with- 
stood an 8-year war without buckling 
ignores the reality that they were 
being infused with help during this pe- 
riod of time in terms of materiel and 
all sorts of additional support, which of 
course, they lack completely today. 

Mr. PEASE. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. WISE. I thank the gentleman 
very much for yielding and for taking 
this special order. 

Ав a preface to my remarks and as a 
preface to the debate today and tomor- 
row and Saturday, I think it is essen- 
tial to point out that Saddam Hussein 
should take no comfort from this de- 
bate, because the debate is not whether 
or not to take the pressure off Saddam 
Hussein and Iraq, the debate is what 
kind of pressure to continue exerting 
and when to exert it, whether to use 
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economic force, continue economic 
force and continue sanctions as the 
President initially proposed and put 
into motion or whether to resort im- 
mediately to military force. 

There are those of us who argue that 
sanctions and diplomatic initiatives 
should be given more of an oppor- 
tunity, recognizing that behind it all is 
& military option and an increasingly 
overwhelming military force. 

Saddam Hussein should not take 
heart from this debate. It is simply а 
question of how the screws continue to 
get tightened and when the ultimate 
weapon, that is, military force, is used. 

I think it is important to point out 
that Saddam Hussein does not benefit 
from his aggression into Kuwait. For 
instance, Saudi Arabia, which presum- 
ably he initially sought to at least in- 
timidate and to take over at the most, 
Saudi Arabia is now totally safe. Ev- 
eryone acknowledges that. 

Тһе concern is whether or not our oil 
supplies would be cut off to the West, 
to Japan, to the United States and thus 
his stranglehold on our economy. It 
should be pointed out today there is 
more oil being pumped in the free 
world than there was before the Ku- 
waiti invasion. It is because Saudi Ara- 
bia had doubled its capacity, Venezuela 
and other nations have increased their 
capacity. So indeed the Nation has 
more oil being pumped than it did just 
& few months ago; that is, the world 
has more oil being pumped. 

Finally, Saddam Hussein has to face 
something now that he did not have to 
face on August 2, and that is an inter- 
national coalition with hundreds of 
thousands of troops of various nations, 
in the desert, an array of forces, United 
Nations forces and nations arrayed 
against him, world opprobrium, which 
ultimately you have to contend with. 

So I do not see where Saddam Hus- 
sein has benefitted from his aggression. 
Indeed, he is only going to suffer fur- 
ther. He is selling no oil, virtually no 
oil anywhere in the world. Yet so much 
of their economy, 80 percent of their 
foreign exchange depends on oil sales. 
So where does Saddam Hussein benefit? 

I have heard the argument that by 
delay, by continuing to let sanctions 
take their course, the Iraqi military 
benefits. Yes, I understand the argu- 
ment that more and more could be 
moved to Kuwait and you could dig in 
and hunker down in Kuwait longer and 
dig deeper trenches and bunkers and во 
on. 

But that belies the argument that 
that is not where you are going to 
Strike. At least I hope that is not 
where we are going to strike, because I 
have never known one army to think- 
ingly and knowingly run into the 
strong points, the strong suite of the 
other side. You seek to go around, you 
seek to divert yourself, you seek to go 
to where they are weakest. It would be 
my hope, in the first air strikes that 
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are done, that it is not Kuwait that is 
attacked, but Baghdad and Basra and 
Iraq and the Republican guard in Iraq 
and the strategic strongholds of Iraq. 
You do not go and stomp on some- 
body's foot if you have to take off their 
head. That is exactly what is at issue 
here. 

So Saddam Hussein, I encourage him 
to move another 100,000 troops, if that 
is what he wants to do, to Kuwait, be- 
cause that leaves the heart of what we 
are all about even less defended than it 
is today. 

Finally, I would like to bring up the 
point of what it is costing this country. 
This country is going to spend $30 bil- 
lion without the first shot being fired, 
fire shots and engage in hostile action, 
because then it is more. 

My concern is about the new world 
order. It is about seeing that the new 
world order is going to be like the old 
world order. It sounds a lot to me like 
it is going to be something like the old 
world order, which is that Uncle Sam 
pays the price, takes the sacrifice, suf- 
fers the casualties, and gets very little 
for it. We have our allied nations, for 
instance, Japan draws 70 percent of 
their oil from the Mideast, Germany 
and the European nations, 50 percent, 
in that category, and with the United 
States far less. Yet in the Budget Com- 
mittee hearings just last week, we 
learned that of the over $6 billion that 
has been pledged in direct cash con- 
tributions by our allied nations to Op- 
erations Desert Shield, that $4.3 bil- 
lion, only, has been collected. $6 billion 
was not enough, but $4.3 billion is even 
worse. 

But I think more significantly, or the 
$13 billion that was pledged by the al- 
lied nations to assist the front-line 
states—that is, Turkey and the other 
nations that have to bear the border 
disputes most vividly—up to $13 billion 
has been pledged by allied nations to 
the front-line states and we cannot get 
any indication actually how much has 
been paid. We do not know, because the 
State Department and Defense Depart- 
ment would not release those figures, if 
indeed they do know. 

So out of the total 20 billion dollars' 
worth of pledges, we know that $4.3 bil- 
lion has been paid in and we do not 
know how much else in refugee relief 
or whatever has been forthcoming. 

So my concern is that what you are 
going to get out of this is that after the 
United States pays the ultimate price 
and after we take the casualties and 
after we pay the $30 billion—which, in- 
cidentally, is added to our deficit; it is 
not in the budget at all, it is additional 
deficit dollars—we are going to borrow 
money from our trading partners to 
fight the war that gets them their oil 
and then we are going to get the privi- 
lege of paying them, with interest, for 
fighting their war. 

So before we engage in that enter- 
prise, I think the economic sanctions 
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ought to be given every opportunity. 
This is not а debate, I have to reit- 
erate, this is not a debate over elimi- 
nating the military option. President 
Bush has succeeded, I think, beyond 
anyone's expectations when he an- 
nounced the international coalition 
and assembled it. We supported that. 

When he announced economic sanc- 
tions in August and September and Oc- 
tober, we supported that. When he an- 
nounced even the buildup on November 
8 there were some questions, but basi- 
cally that gave him an increased mili- 
tary option to use as a bargaining chip, 
and that was supported. 

Did anyone think seriously in Sep- 
tember and October, when sanctions 
were imposed, economic sanctions, 
that this was а process that would be 
over by December? Just as you cannot 
conceive of а 5-day war in serious 
terms, you cannot have 2 months of 
sanctions and expect them to work. 

This is а long-term process. If there 
is à new world order, the new world has 
to have some resiliency and has to be 
able to endure. 

So I think it is important to note 
this is not а debate over eliminating 
the military option, it is a debate as to 
when that option would be used. 

So in that case exercising diplomacy 
and negotiations with the military 
backup is the wisest course. 

Ithank the gentleman for his time. 

Mr. PEASE. I am very grateful to the 
gentleman from West Virginia for his 
very excellent comments. 

Let me just conclude, Mr. Speaker, 
by saying that we will have an oppor- 
tunity on Saturday to vote on three 
resolutions: One will be the Bennett- 
Durbin resolution, trying to make it 
clear that the Constitution means 
what it says, and that is that Congress 
and only Congress can declare war. I 
urge my colleagues to support that res- 
olution. One will be the Gephardt-Ham- 
ilton resolution to make it clear that 
Congress wants to have economic sanc- 
tions given the opportunity to work be- 
fore we contemplate using force. 

I hope my colleagues will support 
that also. 

Third will be the Solarz-Michel 
amendment or resolution. 

Solarz-Michel-Bush resolution, 1 
Should say, to give the President the 
power as of 12:0 a.m. next Tuesday 
morning to commit U.S. forces as he 
Sees fit by himself to action in the Per- 
sian Gulf. 
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Mr. Speaker, I hope my colleagues 
will oppose that resolution. 


—— 
THIS DEBATE WILL STRENGTHEN 
US 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DELLUMS). Under а previous order of 
the House, the gentlewoman from Cali- 
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fornia [Mrs. BOXER] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, I was in 
this well, the same spot, about а week 
ago calling for the debate on the Per- 
sian Gulf crisis to come to this Соп- 
gress so that we can take this issue to 
the American people, as is our duty 
and our obligation. I am very, very 
pleased that the leadership of this 
House has decided to bring the debate 
on the Persian Gulf right here, where it 
needs to be heard. 

Mr. Speaker, there are those who say 
it is almost unpatriotic to debate this 
issue openly in the American tradition. 
They say it will undermine the admin- 
istration. They say it is wrong. I say it 
is wrong not to debate this crisis, this 
potential war. I say it is wrong, indeed 
callous, to allow one person to take 
this Nation into war. 

As my colleague, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DELLUMS] has said, the 
Constitution made it inconvenient, 
made it inconvenient, for one person to 
take this Nation to war. There are 435 
Members of this House. There are 100 in 
the Senate. We get elected by the peo- 
ple. Our constituents are serving in the 
Persian Gulf. We need to debate this 
issue. 

Mr. Speaker, we need to show the 
world that we are indeed the strongest 
democracy, that debate only strength- 
ens us. They do not debate this issue in 
Iraq. Saddam Hussein rules by fear, by 
bullets. We rule by law. This is a de- 
mocracy. 

In addition, when we swear to uphold 
this Constitution, it includes article I, 
section 8. Article I, section 8, says it is 
Congress and only Congress that can 
declare war, not the United Nations. I 
вау, 

That's fine. They сап have their views. 
They can applaud and say, “Атегіса, take 
your treasure in the form of your money, 
take your treasure in the form of your young 
people and defend the world." That's fine, 
but it is up to this Congress to play a role, 
an equal role, with the executive branch. 

So, the time to run and hide is over, 
and I am very pleased. The time to be 
counted is here. The time to stand up 
for what we believe in is here. The time 
to put our vote on the line is here. And 
we will do it despite the fact that there 
are those who say it is unpatriotic, and 
I challenge them to a debate on that 
issue. 

Mr. Speaker, my constituents sent 
me here to vote those tough votes, and 
what could be tougher than voting to 
send kids to die? There can be nothing 
tougher, and we are going to do that. 
Тһе debate has begun, and I ат 
pleased. 

I came back from the Persian Gulf 
where I was honored to be part of a 26- 
member bipartisan delegation, Demo- 
crats, Republicans. It was a leadership 
trip, and some of my colleagues who 
were on that trip are going to partici- 
pate in this special order this after- 
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noon. And I want to talk about what I 
learned, what is in my heart, and what 
is on my mind. 

Mr. Speaker, in 3 days we went to 
three countries. We went to Egypt, we 
went to Saudi Arabia, we went to Is- 
rael. We met with heads of state, we 
met with the young people whose lives 
are on the line, and we talked to them. 
We saw the most awesome display of 
military hardware that anyone can 
imagine. We saw that on a dock on the 
Persian Gulf in eastern Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. Speaker, we thought that if Sad- 
dam Hussein could see this, he would 
never subject his people to this kind of 
firepower. 

I tried to get a lot of answers to ques- 
tions that have so far gone unan- 
swered, questions I asked the President 
in a letter in November. I still have not 
gotten an answer. I guess either he 
does not have them or he does not feel 
it is a priority. 

One of the questions: What will the 
casualties be? Civilian? Military? I got 
some answers from the Israeli intel- 
ligence people who, putting together 
what they thought could happen in the 
very-best-case scenario, a 2-week war 
where everything goes, quote, unquote, 
right, that we would have about 15,000 
American casualties, about 3 or 4,000 
dead, the rest wounded. That is in the 
best-case scenario. And who knows how 
many Iraqi citizens killed? 

But if my colleagues ever saw the 
amount of firepower that is arrayed 
there, they would have to be thinking 
25,000, 50,000, even if we have the smart- 
est, most targeted bombs. 

So, the first thing I realized is the 
awesome power that is at the ready. 
Generals there told us that it would 
take a year and a half after a war to 
bring that equipment home, just to 
bring that equipment home. 

Мг. Speaker, let me tell my col- 
leagues what else I learned. Our young 
people are ready for whatever is going 
to come. They want to come home. 
They do not want to die. 

In addition, the young women there 
are serving under very difficult cir- 
cumstances. They are not treated the 
same way the men in the military are 
treated. 

Let me say that I will not forget a 
woman from Oakland, CA, who came 
up to me and said, “I'm so glad to see 
a female Member of Congress һеге,” 
and there were three of us female Con- 
gresswomen in the party, in the bipar- 
tisan delegation, and the women gravi- 
tated toward us. They are working 
very hard, and they are explaining to 
us how it feels to have to go into the 
back door to use the gymnasium be- 
cause the Saudis do not want them to 
come in the front door. They have to 
fight to get to have the use of the gym- 
nasium, and then, once they are in 
there, being subjected to literature try- 
ing to convert them. It is tough for 
them to take. 
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In the rules our service people are 
told that women are not allowed to 
drive in Saudi Arabia. If they are in 
their military vehicle and in their 
military uniform, it is OK. However, I 
was informed that if they do that and 
they attempt to drive into town in 
their military car and in their uni- 
forms, they are run off the road by the 
Saudis. 

So this woman from California, who 
was about 26, came up to me. She said 
she is married and she wants to go 
home. She said, 

Iam here to do my duty, but I don't want 
to die for the King of Saudi Arabia, I don't 
want to die for oil, and I don't want to put 
the Emir back on the throne. Do what you 
can to settle this another way. Exhaust all 
other options. 

Those are her words. 

So many of our people are confused 
about their mission, but they are ready 
to do what they were sent to do, there 
is no question about that. 

There are two more points I want to 
make, and then I am going to yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from New 
York (Мг. DOWNEY]. This Operation 
Desert Shield is called à multinational 
operation. Our President has stated 
over and over that it is not America 
versus Saddam Hussein. Well, I have to 
say to my friends, that from my experi- 
ence, from my first-hand knowledge, it 
is America versus Iraq. 

Other people have put their names on 
& U.N. resolution. They have given а 
few token dollars and sent a few token 
troops. Even the Egyptians and the 
Syrians, who are so much in favor of 
this operation, have clearly stated they 
would not take their troops on the 
ground into Iraq to fight. They will not 
do that. We will be fortunate, іп my 
opinion, if they even go in to liberate 
Kuwait. They will be there to defend 
Saudi Arabia, and very likely they will 
go into Kuwait, but certainly not into 
Iraq if it should come to that. And I am 
going to allow my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MILLER], 
to tell in a very graphic way how we 
know this. 

But we do know this. This is Ameri- 
ca's war, this is America's kids, and if 
this is the new world order, then I am 
sorry, I do not like it one bit for our 
people. 

РАТ SCHROEDER has said that We 
cannot be the 911 for the world," and I 
am saying from my experience on the 
Budget Committee and from being in 
this body for 9 years, that if this is the 
new world order, too many of our 
young kids are going to die all over the 
world and we are going to рау а dis- 
proportionate share of the burden, and 
here at home we will not be able to do 
anything for our people after 40 years 
of the cold war and after having spent 
so much to get the world on its feet. 
And the world is on its feet. The Japa- 
nese and the Europeans are on their 
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feet. It is their time to share the bur- 
den. And this operation is Operation 
America Desert Shield, no matter what 
the words are. That is what it is in re- 
ality, and I do not like that one bit. It 
is not fair, and it does not bode well for 
the future. Where does it stop? 

This is the last point I want to make. 

I asked the President in my letter, 
which he has not answered, what the 
impact would be for Americans in 
terms of terrorism moving into our so- 
ciety and into our lives. I could not get 
an answer, but I got an answer from 
every head of state we met with, from 
Egypt to Israel, and they do not often 
agree on а lot of things. But they agree 
on this. America will be the target of 
terrorism. Whether it is in Europe or in 
this country, we will be the target of 
terrorism. 

Now we know that the heads of state 
in the Middle East do not take that so 
seriously. It is their way of life. They 
have a very incredible way of life over 
there. 

I will never forget this occurrence: 
When we flew from Saudi Arabia to get 
to Israel, we could not go directly from 
Saudi Arabia to Israel because Saudi 
Arabia does not recognize Israel. That 
is the way they view life. They do not 
care that Israel has been there all 
these years. They do not recognize Is- 
rael, the hatred is so great. We had to 
go all the way around the circle to 
Egypt, back into Egypt, check into 
Egypt and then fly. How ridiculous. Is 
that the way of thinking we are get- 
ting into now? Is this what we are buy- 
ing into, wars for years and years and 
terrorism for years and years? 

No, thank you. There has got to be a 
better way to resolve problems, and 
there are better ways. 

We have stopped Saddam Hussein 
with a defensive force at the Saudi 
line. He has been stopped. Now there 
ought to be a multinational peacekeep- 
ing force to bring stability to the re- 
gion and let the sanctions work. That 
is a policy that says to me, This is а 
new world order," that says to me, 
“This is getting beyond war." It does 
not say, “Үев, we will allow people to 
be aggressive and become aggressors on 
other nations." But it talks about 
peacekeeping, and it talks about de- 
fense. It does not talk about the vast 
arsenal of weapons we have arrayed 
there and what could come about. 

So in conclusion, I am glad I made 
this trip. I looked into the eyes of the 
kids who are going to have to pay the 
price for the failure of diplomacy, for 
the failure of adults to reason, for the 
failure of our not being able to see the 
opportunity for а new world order and 
a new way to approach problems. 

If we keep reaching back to the old 
ways, it is gloom and doom for our so- 
ciety. It is not clear to our kids. They 
will be here now, they will be some- 
where else later, and they will be dying 
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for the world, and everyone will say, 
“Со, America; go and do it for us.“ 

I say that we cannot afford it. It is 
not fair, and it will not work. It is time 
for a new kind of leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I am going 
to yield to my friend and colleague who 
was on this trip, the gentleman from 
New York (Мг. DOWNEY]. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman for yielding. I just 
want to associate myself with her very 
fine remarks. 

I think one of the very interesting 
aspects of this that people do not like 
to talk about is that when we went to 
visit in the desert one of the first air 
tactical wings from Langley Air Force 
Base, we met the F-15 pilots and we 
had a chance to visit with the pilots, 
with the tech officers, and with support 
personnel, and we had a very interest- 
ing meeting. We had а chance to meet 
most of the members of the wing. 

When we left to come back, we found 
out that one of the pilots had crashed 
and died. The first thing I thought 
about was, “Сее, I hope it wasn't Biff 
Mott or one of the other pilots I met. 
I hope it was somebody else.“ And then 
I reflected on that first emotion, and I 
thought, It doesn't have to be, nor 
Should it be anybody.“ 

Bringing that emotion to the fore is 
always met with a certain level of deri- 
sion. People say, 

This is а hopelessly emotional argument 
you are making here about people dying. Of 
course people are going to die. That is the 
nature of warfare. 

One of the points that the gentle- 
woman made that I think is most pro- 
found is this idea of the new world 
order. If we have learned anything in 
the last several years, certainly in the 
last several months, it is that things 
change quickly. We are told that Sad- 
dam Hussein has an iron grip on Iraq. I 
might add that I remember listening to 
people who told me that the Shah of 
Iran had an iron grip on Iran and noth- 
ing would ever change. Things changed, 
and changed quickly. 

Iraq, as the gentlewoman knows, has 
not been able to export any oil. It has 
earned no currency. Ninety percent of 
its imports, on which it is enormously 
dependent for material and spare parts 
and food, have been cut off. 
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No one has suggested for a moment 
that the sanctions are not working. 
The only thing people say about the 
sanctions is they will take a long time. 
Yes, they will take a long time. We will 
have to be patient. 

It was the President who counseled 
patience when the sanctions were ini- 
tially imposed. It was the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Defense who 
said we are going to have to be patient, 
it is going to take a while. We were pa- 
tient and there was unanimous belief 
in this country that the policy of sanc- 
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tions would not make sense, and that 
it would take time. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOXER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. On that 
point I think it is important to point 
out, because back in August when the 
President took the action which I 
think most of us supported to stop Sad- 
dam Hussein from rolling through 
other countries in the Middle East, and 
he did, as was pointed out, counsel pa- 
tience, talked about the sanctions, 
talked about the need to have this 
international cooperation and sanc- 
tions and embargo, and now we find as 
they move to the offensive, to the war 
footing, that they are constantly tell- 
ing Members of the Senate and House 
committees that no one can guarantee 
that the sanctions will work. I do not 
think that the President offered us a 
guarantee, nor did we seek one. We 
thought that this was the best way to 
approach it, to see whether or not we 
could go to a peaceful resolution. It 
was the President who suggested we 
would have to be there perhaps a year 
and asked for the American people to 
gear up for that effort. 

But now we are told we have to guar- 
antee that. I think every Member here 
recognizes that there is some possibil- 
ity that we may end up in a shooting 
war. We may not endorse that. We may 
not vote for that. But nobody asked 
President Bush or Secretary Baker or 
the international coalition or the Unit- 
ed Nations for a guarantee. And by the 
same token, if we do not let them run 
the proper time, they will not work. 
We know that is true also. If we cut the 
sanctions off on January 15, of course 
they will not have worked. 

So I think that we ought to make 
sure that the public understands that 
the administration keeps raising the 
threshold as they try to work their 
way to war. They keep trying to close 
down the debate by raising the thresh- 
old of what the performance level 
would be. And the gentleman is quite 
correct, the President offered and 
counseled us to be patient, recognizing 
how tough it is, even though those are 
the most comprehensive sanctions and 
the most comprehensive embargo we 
have had on any country in modern 
times. 

People like to tell us that the sanc- 
tions will not work because they did 
not work against Cuba. We were the 
only country embargoing Cuba. The 
Canadians, the Mexicans, the Peru- 
vians, the Brazilians, the Europeans, 
the Dutch were all trading with them. 
Nobody is supposed to be trading with 
Iraq at this point. 

I thank the gentlewoman for yield- 
ing. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 
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Mrs. BOXER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is important that the gen- 
tleman from California pointed out 
that all of these Western countries are 
trading. Certainly the Germans and the 
French may have played the most im- 
portant roles in letting Saddam Hus- 
sein get chemical, biological, and 
maybe other nuclear capabilities here. 
But the United States of America was 
subsidizing Saddam Hussein. Within 10 
days before the invasion, in late July, 
prior to the August 2 invasion, the gen- 
tlewoman and, I think, my two col- 
leagues were with me on the floor when 
we tried to cut off American subsidies 
to Iraq. At that time, we were trying to 
tell the administration that this man 
had murdered thousands of Kurds, had 
used the most brutal tactics, chemical 
weapons, biological weapons, and here 
we were subsidizing him. And indeed 
now the whole world primarily is sup- 
porting the sanctions. 

Let me just say one more thing, and 
then I will yield back to the gentle- 
woman from California. Iam the chair- 
man of the International Economic 
Policy and Trade Subcommittee of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. We have 
sanctions within our jurisdiction. I 
have been a member of that committee 
for about 10 years now. I have never 
ever heard a witness from the adminis- 
tration or the private sector argue that 
а 6-month embargo, which excludes 
foodstuffs and medicine, will bring & 
government down. I do not recall any- 
one in the administration when they 
came to us and we supported the sanc- 
tions they took both individually, as а 
nation, and then through the United 
Nations, I do not remember them say- 
ing that in 6 quick months we would 
have a resolution to the problem. And 
worst of all, if we choose the military 
recourse today, we will guarantee that 
sanctions do not succeed, and that 
means that in other areas where we 
cannot marshal 400,000 Americans and 
tens of thousands of others, they will 
not be able to do anything. We are not 
going to get this kind of force together 
to try to get Lebanon back as а coun- 
try. We are not going to be able to du- 
plicate this set of circumstances that 
brought American military presence 
and support from the rest of the world 
for military action at some point in 
other hot spots of the world. 

But if we are successful with this new 
relationship with the Soviet Union, 
and this new attempt at international 
cooperation to deal with outlaws, is 
not a little patience worth the lives of 
our sons and daughters who are now in 
this battlefield? 

America has achieved many of its 
goals, as the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HAMILTON] pointed out in the cau- 
cus. The hostages are home. There is 
stability in the gulf, and if we put even 
the 500 sons and daughters that the 
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gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN] 
estimates as the casualties, and I hope 
that it would not be even that, but 
would we save those 500 young men and 
women if we waited another month, or 
2 months, and is it not worth trying 
that? 

Give the President the authority to 
go to war, but not today. If we need to 
do that, we can make that assessment 
another day, and maybe that day 
comes. As Mr. MILLER points out, there 
is certainly no reason to take that ac- 
tion here today or this weekend. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
again to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. DOWNEY]. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to deal with the gentlewoman for 
а minute on this point, if the other 
gentleman will remain, and I see some 
of my other colleagues here, on the ar- 
guments that the administration 
makes. Maybe we are wrong. Maybe 
Mr. ASPIN, maybe the President is 
right. Maybe this January 15 Saddam 
Hussein understands nothing but force, 
and we go in, the aerial bombing 
works, everybody leaves. There is 
chaos, there is overthrow of Saddam 
Hussein. It seems to me that the more 
I analyze the people who are saying 
force is the only thing Saddam Hussein 
understands, there is a catch there, and 
the catch is, and they all believe al- 
most to a person that the cost of war- 
fare will be light, that war will be rel- 
atively short, but the casualties would 
be relatively small. I do not hear any- 
one suggest for a moment that this is 
well worth the expenditure of 10,000 or 
15,000 American lives. No one has said 
that. Yet no one can be sure that the 
war will be short. It could last 5 days, 
6 days, 6 weeks, 6 months. 

My guess is, based on what has hap- 
pened in the Israeli experience, that 
the war probably will be shorter. But 
that does not mean that the intensity 
of modern weaponry cannot inflict 
enormous casualties on both American 
and Iraqi boys. 

Mrs. BOXER. And I must add women 
as well. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, and women, 
women who are there in great number, 
and the aftermath of a conflict that we 
will inevitably win has not been exam- 
ined in any detail. 

Let us take the Iraqis at their word. 
Interestingly, on our trip we found that 
the Israelis do. They feel that in the 
opening stages of a conflict that they 
will be the beneficiaries of the Scud B 
missiles in Tel Aviv, armed with chem- 
ical weapons. They are not going to 
stand idly by and be attacked and have 
their civilian population terrorized and 
threatened. They will respond. What 
will that mean for American involve- 
ment later on? 

It is clear that under the best of cir- 
cumstances we will have hundreds of 
thousands of Iraqi soldiers imprisoned 
by American soldiers for weeks and 
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probably months. We will want to play 
а, role as Kuwait comes back to estab- 
lish its Government to make sure that 
they do not wage their own type of 
jihad. That will require an American 
presence for а considerable period of 
time. 

So the question becomes if the appli- 
cation of force works as dreamed, we 
will then have probably a very desta- 
bilized Iraq for а long period of time. 
Saddam Hussein will take on the role 
of either sainted martyr or fool, I real- 
ly do not care very much about him. 
But I think we will have the spectacle 
of America having killed tens of thou- 
sands of Iraqis, and that would be а 
problem for us. We do not talk about it 
because they are the enemy right now. 
But after they are not the enemy, they 
wil have suffered grievously, and we 
will have been the ones in the minds of 
the Arab world to have delivered the 
blow and provided the suffering. That 
is something that we have to reconcile 
ourselves to if we choose that path. 

Mrs. BOXER. If the gentleman will 
yield back on that point, he is so cor- 
rect that we will be the ones, because 
this so-called multinational force is 
really а fiction. It is an American 
force, and we found that out. We saw it 
with our own eyes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Our allies are prepared 
to fight until the last American boy 
dies. I mean, it is the moral equivalent 
of holding our coats and wishing us 
well as we go off to battle. The Syrians 
have already publicly stated that they 
are not going to do anything other 
than to defend Saudi Arabia from at- 
tack. Do not expect them to be of any 
help. The Egyptians with their vaunted 
military tradition might be of some 
help to us, but they are two divisions 
and are not likely to be given extraor- 
dinary responsibility. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. If the gentle- 
woman will yield further, that brings 
us back to the question of here we are, 
we are going to make a decision. We 
ask for sacrifice from the American 
people based on America's interests, 
and I think the gentleman from New 
York was right. We do not know, and 
we spend a lot of time researching this 
and getting new facts on the situation 
and trying, as some of the Members 
just returned from a trip to the Middle 
East, we do not know if the sanctions 
would ever work. We do not know if a 
military attack would work like clock- 
work and everything as the gentleman 
from New York says; if we are lucky, 
everything works out great, we do not 
have a lot of casualties, and nobody 
can be sure of these things. 

But what we can be sure of is that to- 
morrow Saddam Hussein and the Iraqi 
military is weaker than it is today. 
The head of the CIA testified in the 
Senate that maybe 40 percent of his Air 
Force does not work. Six months from 
now 20 percent of his mechanized divi- 
sions. He is not getting spare parts. So 
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now the question is, we are about to 
risk American life, and there are sev- 
eral propositions before us. One says 
you have got to act militarily now or 
you miss the moment. It may be cor- 
rect. We could be at a point where a 
day or a month from now we could not 
use military force. Highly unlikely. 

It may be that the sanctions would 
never work, but the risk is that if we 
are wrong, American military forces 6 
months from now will meet a weaker 
Iraq, not a stronger Iraq, an Iraq that 
has been embargoed for a year, that 
has not gotten spare parts for the mili- 
tary, that has not been getting an infu- 
sion of Western American technology 
and other technology which is a weak- 
er Iraq than our young men and women 
face today. 

So if one takes that calculation, they 
have the same military opportunities 
and better ones 6 months or a year 
from now, and if it can work without 
the loss, massive loss, of American 
lives, and we can solve this diplomati- 
cally, it is a formula we can use else- 
where in the world. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I want to deal with 
this question of the Fram oil filter 
analogy with respect to Saddam Hus- 
sein: Fight me now or fight me later.“ 

Prior to August 2, the so-called Hit- 
ler was told by our charge, April 
Glaspie, when directly confronted with 
the fact that the Iraqis were prepared 
to go into Kuwait, that the United 
States does not pay a great deal of at- 
tention to these internecine problems 
among Arab brothers, the green light 
was blinking for Saddam Hussein. 

Prior to August 2, Saddam Hussein 
had promised and delivered every time; 
every time he had a weapon, he used it. 
Saddam Hussein was as brutal before 
August 2; I mean, he gets an additional 
high mark for brutality with Kuwait, 
and that we can all venture to say, but 
there was no illusion about what a 
major-league creep this guy was prior 
to August 2. 

But, of course, people made a lot of 
money on Saddam Hussein. The 
French, the Germans, the Swiss were 
all willing to part with the highest lev- 
els of technology to provide this dic- 
tator with the modern weapons of war. 

Had he not invaded Kuwait, I do not 
think there would be a person here sug- 
gesting that we have to fight Saddam 
Hussein today or fight him at some 
point in the future when he is stronger. 

The gentleman has pointed out the 
fact that he is not stronger in the fu- 
ture. He is weaker. And I do not dis- 
count the fact that at some point in 
the future we may have to use military 
action against this guy. I would like to 
think that it would be with a few other 
people so that it does not become an 
American enterprise. 

But Saddam Hussein was a very bad 
and evil man, will continue to be a 
very bad and evil man, but we do not 
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have to on January 15 or 16 or 17, spend 
American lives not to deal with him. 

One of the things that we learned in 
Israel that I think was the most inter- 
esting was this question of the nuclear 
weapons capability of Saddam Hussein 
given to him by Western allies of ours 
today. This one person who is in a posi- 
tion to know said categorically he can- 
not have a nuclear weapon unless the 
West provides him the ability to do 
that. Nobody is going to do that. So 
the sanctions, if they continue to 
work, we do not have to worry at some 
point in the future that Saddam Hus- 
sein is going to show up with a nuclear 
arsenal. He does not have that capabil- 
ity. The only way he gets that capabil- 
ity is if we give it to him. 

Mr. MARKEY. If the gentlewoman 
will yield, let me, if I could, just review 
what the reasons are that are being 
propounded for the justification for an 
American military invasion of Kuwait 
and Iraq. First, oil. Well, right now, we 
have found that there is no oil shortage 
in the world. We have replaced all the 
supplies that were lost. 

Moreover, if that is the justification, 
in 1981, when Ronald Reagan and 
George Bush and James Edwards, a 
dentist from South Carolina, as the 
Secretary of Energy, he came and tes- 
tified before Congress in his confirma- 
tion hearings that his goal was to abol- 
ish the Department of Energy, and 
when told by a congressional commit- 
tee that might be difficult, he said, 
"Well," he said, “it might take me a 
litile longer, but the catfish are still 
jumping in South Carolina in June." 
That was 1981. That was their policy 
throughout the 1980's. 

Second, nuclear  nonproliferation. 
Ronald Reagan campaigned in 1980 on 
the platform that nonproliferation is 
not any of our business, meaning the 
United States, and since 1981, we have 
turned literally a blind eye to this 
international nuclear commerce. We 
allow the international atomic agency 
to become a paper tiger without any 
real sanctions and, as a result, even 
though the Israelis went in and made а 
strike at the Osirak reactor in 1981, we 
joined with Iraq and the United Na- 
tions in 1981 in condemning Israel; the 
United States, the Reagan-Bush admin- 
istration, condemned Israel with Iraq 
in 1981. Throughout the 1980's then we, 
as a government, that is, the Reagan- 
Bush continuum, have been not in any 
manner, shape, or form with clean 
hands in terms of a nuclear non- 
proliferation policy. 

Third, chemical weapons. George 
Bush three times went to the Senate to 
break a tie for the construction of new 
chemical weapons, even as the world 
was calling for a treaty that would ban 
their production and, at the same time 
that the Iraqis were using them 
against their own people, the Kurds, 
our Government once again turned a 
blind eye. 
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Fourth, and the gentleman from New 
York has made this point, just as re- 
cently as this summer, on human 
rights and on the question of whether 
or not we would intervene if the Iraqis 
moved into Kuwait, April Glaspie, our 
spokesman, stated quite clearly it was 
none of our business, and we were not 
going to interject ourselves. 

On the basic justifications which are 
being used now, they were, as an ad- 
ministration, continuing from 1981 
through 1990 on the opposite side of 
these issues, and now tell those of us 
who took those positions that we are 
appeasers. But we were the ones taking 
those positions on Iraq all along, and 
now we say in response to them why 
can we not look at the example of how 
we isolated militarily and economi- 
cally the Soviet Union from 1946 on, 
why can we not look at the experience 
of the Soviet Union disastrously in 
moving in their superpower projection 
of force into Afghanistan in the 1980's 
and learn the lessons of the last 40 
years which is that we did the right 
thing in bringing the East bloc coun- 
tries to their knees? 

That technological stranglehold, that 
military encirclement, those trade 
sanctions worked. This is à paper tiger 
of a superpower. It was а card castle, 
and it crumbled. 

We can take that approach, and we 
can be successful, but let us not hear 
from them in any manner, shape, or 
form that those of us who supported 
the President back last August in pro- 
jecting this military force and support- 
ing an economic embargo are in any 
manner, shape, or form interested in 
anything other than the expulsion of 
Saddam from that region. Let us not 
hear the justifications which are being 
propounded right now as being this ad- 
ministration's greatest concerns, be- 
cause we got there on oil, on chemi- 
cals, on nuclear nonproliferation as а 
result of the policies we were trying to 
change here on the floor of the House 
but were rejected by the Reagan-Bush 
administration consistently over a 10- 
year period. 

That is what the people of this coun- 
try have a right to hear, and that is be- 
fore body bags start coming back to 
this country in à way that families in 
our country did not hear back in 1965 
and 1966. They have a right to answer. 

Let me just say this if I could to the 
gentleman form New York, and that is 
why I am so concerned right now. 
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In November 1966, John Waden came 
home in & body bag to Walden, MA. He 
was our first casualty. He lived five 
doors down from me. I was а junior at 
Boston College. I went to that funeral, 
that wake, and I asked each adult at 
that wake, Why was John Waden 
dead?" There was not a single adult at 
that wake who could explain to me 
what the war in Vietnam was all about. 
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I swore that if I ever got into a posi- 
tion of power that I would ensure that 
somebody could explain to that family, 
to his friends, why that young boy or 
that young women had died, and that is 
what this debate is all about. It is ex- 
plaining how we got to this point, how 
on oil, on chemicals, on nuclear mate- 
rials, on human rights, how we got to 
this point, and why we have to send in 
American boys right now, or instead 
put in military encirclement, trade 
embargo, and have the patience to wait 
for that empire to crumble, as it will. 
If the Soviet Union crumbles, а tin 
horn dictator from a Third World coun- 
try will certainly crumble. That is 
what this debate is all about. That is 
why it is the most important debate in 
my 15 years in this body, and I am glad 
that the gentlewoman from California 
has addressed this special order at this 
time. 

Mrs. BOXER. I just want to say to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts how 
much I appreciate his joining in these 
discussions. The gentleman is so right. 
This administration really did not 
want us to debate. If you remember, 
when they went to the United Nations, 
they asked for а January 1 date, not а 
January 15 date. They were agitated 
that they had to wait. 

I ат convinced that one of the rea- 
sons was to keep the debate away from 
the American people. 

What we are doing here tonight, this 
afternoon, is starting a debate that 
will go on for the next three days. 

I want to ask the gentleman from 
California if the gentleman from New 
York is complete for now, because I 
know he is going to take some time. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I have taken long 
enough. I thank the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. BOXER. I want to yield some 
time, as much as he would like of the 
remaining time, to my colleague, the 
gentleman from California. Before he 
begins, I just want to give him my per- 
sonal thanks for the role he has played 
in getting this issue before this House. 
This is the gentleman who did not just 
feel frustrated and concerned about the 
fact that this administration was keep- 
ing the Congress and therefore the 
American people shut out of this de- 
bate. This gentleman organized this 
Congress and 82 of us went in on а law- 
suit, а lawsuit that was his idea, to 
bring the whole constitutional ques- 
tion of who has the right to declare 
war to the courts and to the people. 

I believe the decision of the judge 
really underscored that the gentleman 
was right and that those of us on the 
lawsuit were right, because article I, 
section 8 is so clear. 

This gentleman deserves a tremen- 
dous amount of credit, not only be- 
cause he is articulate, intelligent, hon- 
est and all those things, but because he 
has the guts to stand up for what he be- 
leves. He has the skills to organize 
Members of Congress, and I am just 
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honored that he is here participating, 
and I would like to yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DELLUMS]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague for yielding to me and I 
am appreciative and also humbled by 
her remarks, and I appreciate them 
very much. 

Let me say at the outset that at least 
in the abstract, the duty of this insti- 
tution is that people have the oppor- 
tunity to speak their minds, irrespec- 
tive of their point of view; but the 
beauty is only realized if Members of 
Congress actually exercise their free- 
dom, and that is to express themselves. 

I compliment the gentlewoman and 
all my colleagues here today who are 
joining in this special order, because 
they are operating, in my humble opin- 
ion, in the finest tradition of a public 
servant, and that is to attempt to be- 
come part of the educative process, to 
have the audacity, the courage if you 
will, and the desire to become part of 
that process to educate as you attempt 
to lead. 

Second, to offer a perspective, to set 
a framework, to establish the param- 
eters of the debate. 

If the gentlewoman will yield fur- 
ther, I would like to contribute to that. 

I think that this debate, as I said ear- 
lier today in the caucus, is not about 
whether there are problems in the 
world that need to be solved all over 
the world, in the Persian Gulf, in the 
Middle East, on the continent of Africa 
and Asia, even in this country. 

There are problems that have to be 
resolved. Only a fool or a knave would 
come to that decision; but the issue is 
how do you choose to solve those inter- 
national disputes? 

I came to Congress 20 years ago from 
the Oakland-Berkeley area against the 
backdrop of the Vietnam war, a war 
that split this entire country asunder, 
that divided young people from their 
parents, that even divided this institu- 
tion. I was sent here to raise my voice 
in the name of peace. I marched into 
the well where the gentlewoman is now 
standing on more than one occasion 20 
years ago when we were fighting and 
dying in Vietnam, and I said to my col- 
leagues and I said to the Nation that if 
you are an advocate of peace, that 
peace is not simply withdrawing troops 
from Vietnam. It is withdrawing from 
the mentality of war and seeing war as 
an instrument of solving international 
disputes. 

So I stand here this afternoon to par- 
ticipate in this forum, without any 
shame, because I believe that we as a 
people have to be bold enough and ma- 
ture enough to move beyond the cave- 
man mentality that says we must fight 
and maim as a way of solving human 
problems. We must have the audacity 
to think beyond war. That is what this 
debate is all about. Do we have the 
courage to think beyond war? 
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Strength and power it appears now, 
testified by the statement that the 
President of the United States made 
just а few days ago, and I paraphrase: 
* And if he is not out of Kuwait by the 
15th, we are going to kick his butt.” 

Those are not RON DELLUMS' words, 
but the President of the United States. 

Now, what does that say? It says in 
some way that violence and force is 1е- 
gitimate. So the first group of people 
we communicate with are the young 
people who are dying all over this 
country, shooting and killing in ran- 
dom violence, shooting on street cor- 
ners and shooting into cars and school 
incidents of violence and anger sud- 
denly turned into death and destruc- 
tion, because at the top of the moun- 
tain the President of the United States 
says: "Kick butt," because kicking 
butt is the way to solve problems; so 
we communicate to an entire genera- 
tion of young people that it is not 
about sitting down to attempt to solve 
problems in some rational and mature 
fashion. No, it is about kicking butt. 

So now our children are armed with 
АК-4Тв, 9 millimeter semiautomatic 
weapons, .357 Magnums, carrying them 
to school because the name of the game 
is "kick butt," justified all the way to 
the Oval Office of the White House. 

So in some way that becomes then 
the macho image. 

Again we also communicate through- 
out the world that Saddam Hussein's 
reckless adventure into Kuwait was 
not wrong. You just do not have 
enough power. So our response was not 
to deplore violence and force. If he had 
a problem that needed to be solved 
with Kuwait, then solve that problem 
nonviolently; but we posed no alter- 
native. We said, We don’t like it that 
you use force and if you don't get out, 
we're going to use force, and by Janu- 
ary 15, by God, we're going to kick 
your butt if you are not ready.” 

What are we communicating to an 
entire generation of people? I watch 
television now every day. Most of the 
time we do not have time, but during 
the holiday break between the 1018% 
and 102d Congress, I tried to watch a 
lot of television because I do not nor- 
mally have the opportunity, because I 
want to see what the American people 
see all day every day. Do you know 
what I saw? I saw young families being 
ripped apart, children clinging to their 
fathers' and mothers' legs saying, “І 
don't want you to go," seeing bright 
beautiful young faces marching off to 
some unknown destiny in the Persian 
Gulf for what reason? Because we want 
to kick some butt. 

I came here because I believe that we 
must have the audacity to get beyond 
that, that our power and our strength 
lie not in our ability to wage war. 

I ат 20 years in this Congress, 18 of 
them on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, third ranking Democrat, sub- 
committee chair of R&D. Let me tell 
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you something. To you and to the 
American people, to you, Mr. Speaker, 
this country has the military capacity, 
the technological capability to render 
а hole so large in the Persian Gulf that 
you do not have enough sand to refill 
it. 
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Remember we built all that incred- 
ible capability to take out the Soviet 
Union. And now the Berlin Wall has 
crumbled, Eastern Europe is now 
marrying Western Europe, Gorbachev 
has thrown up his hands saying, “І 
have got to learn how to feed my min- 
ers and feed my people. Let's not talk 
about war, let's sit down and try to fig- 
ure it out." 

But we have this massive arsenal. So 
what are we going to do with it? We 
have never really tested it out, wheth- 
er the tanks work, whether the guns 
work, whether the missiles actually hit 
targets. 

We have all this incredible power 
massed, and I am saying to you there is 
no way we could lose in a shooting war. 
But in the longer term we lose because 
we have lost the opportunity as а great 
nation to assume leadership in the 
world, to say, We disagree with your 
use of force and we want to show you 
there is another way to solve the prob- 
lem." And there is another way to 
solve the problem. 

Can sanctions work? Give them the 
opportunity. I find it incredibily poetic 
that many of the people who said, 
Well, the sanctions haven't worked by 
the 15th of January? Let's go to war," 
taking thousands of young people into 
harm's way. But when we talk about 
sanctions in South Africa, the people 
that did not want sanctions in South 
Africa, many of them who now support 
going to war, said, Slow down, take 
your time, be patient, let’s see if sanc- 
tions can work in South Africa.“ 

So the very same people that counsel 
patience in the use of sanctions now 
are suddenly enamored of this January 
15 date as if there is something sac- 
rosanct about this date, so that we can 
go to war. 

The Director of the Central 
Intelligency Agency said that these are 
the most effective sanctions that we 
have ever levied. Give them a chance. 

But even if they do not work, I say to 
the gentlewoman from California, then 
let us use other diplomatic means. We 
all know to a moral certainty that 
eventually old men will sit down 
around a table to solve a political prob- 
lem after young men and women have 
died. What I want to do is to move the 
dying aside, let us get to the table 
first. We all know there is always a 
deal. 

We live in an institution that deals 
all day every day 365 days a year. This 
is the joint that makes the deal. We 
understand dealmaking. 
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So if anybody thinks that we cannot 
sit down and negotiate a deal is living 
in an absurd world. Of course we can 
negotiate. Does that render us inept? 
Does that mean that we are some 
weak, wimpy nation? Who has attacked 
us lately? 

That means other people understand 
this massive power. But we do not need 
to use it. Our power lies in our capac- 
ity to get beyond it. 

What is the new world order? The 
President uses this comment. I find it 
fascinating. Several years ago people 
thought there was a commie-pinko- 
left-wing-radical idea, the new world 
order. But now it is being embraced by 
a conservative Republican President. 
That is great. Let us seize the moment 
to define that new world order, what it 
means. 

Does it mean going from threatening 
strategic war to threatening sophisti- 
cated conventional war? Does it go 
from focusing on the major super- 
powers to focusing on Third World 
countries? I think a new world order is 
a world order where we have the audac- 
ity to think beyond war, to stop taking 
our young people across the seas to 
fight and die for some cause that could 
eventually get solved around the nego- 
tiating table by gray-haired old men 
who work the deal. 

But you cannot bring back the lives. 
I am tired of turning on the television 
sets, crying, seeing these beautiful 
young people leaving their families be- 
hind. Some of them, both men and 
women, husbands and wives, serving 
there. Some of these children are vir- 
tually abandoned because the husband 
and the wife are in the Persian Gulf, 
preparing to die. 

And we all know, if you look at their 
frustrations, they feel fear. Only a fool 
would not. 

I do not think they would want to go 
to war. Only a madman would want to 
go to war, because war is killing, death 
and destruction, nothing more, nothing 
less. 

So I think we ought to have the au- 
dacity and I say boldly that anyone 
who is not willing to feel passionate 
about this issue in this body has not 
thought about it. I respect you if you 
feel passionate on one side or the 
other, but be upset about it because 
war is a passionate issue. Peace is a 
passionate issue. 

Sending people into harm’s way is 
something that you ought to care 
about. If you can march into the well 
after this debate calmly and serenely 
to cast a vote to take people to death 
and destruction, you should not be 
here. You should be passionate—and I 
am. My passion is peace. My passion is 
that we ought to be able to get beyond 
these absurd ideas. 

So that is the nature of the debate 
that I will take to the floor, that the 
issue is how do you solve international 
disputes? I think diplomacy can work. 
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I think we ought to pose that alter- 
native so that the world sees that we 
are asserting leadership to move to- 
ward a bold, new era, that new world 
order where peace is the agenda and 
using international instruments like 
the United Nations, the International 
Court of Justice, and the World Court 
as the instruments that we begin to use 
to solve problems rather than fighting, 
Shooting, and dying. 

Finally, the gentlewoman serves а 
great purpose: I hope we will continue 
these efforts over the next several days 
and, hopefully, in the course of these 
remarks our American citizens who are 
focusing now in on what Congress is 
doing will begin to activate themselves 
in very powerful numbers because it is 
important. You and I know that what 
we do, hopefully, will serve some useful 
purpose. But the bottom line, it is 
going to be public opinion because we 
operate in a political environment. Тһе 
American people need to let their opin- 
ions be known and they need to do it as 
quickly and as powerfully and as di- 
rectly as possible. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her generosity. 

Mrs. BOXER. I thank my dear friend 
from California for adding so much to 
this debate. We have just a couple of 
minutes, and I am going to close. 

When the gentleman talked about 
the message that President Bush and 
this administration are sending to the 
young people, it has never been spoken 
of before until the gentleman spoke it. 
But it is so clear that the gentleman is 
right, because we know all the powers 
that the President has are written 
down in the Constitution. But the 
strongest power he has is his role 
model. If his message is, as the gen- 
tleman says and as he has said, “І want 
to kick some butt," it is really а very 
clear message to our young people. 

But I want to add something else 
that maybe the gentleman has not 
thought much about. It is also à very 
clear message to the people of the Mid- 
dle East. Let us think about this. 

Here we are, we are going into the 
Middle East to supposedly help the peo- 
ple there, bring stability there, stop а 
tyrant there, and what model do we 
use? Violence. 

That is what they have been using for 
4,000 years. Family fights family, tribe 
fights tribe, on and on and on through 
the decades. You cannot go from Saudi 
Arabia to Israel, because one country 
does not think the other country 
exists. 

It is crazy. So the model that the 
President is bringing is this force. We 
have another model, and it worked, and 
it is called Camp David. 

When history is written, I say to you, 
my friends, if war breaks out here, the 
comparison between this President's 
use of our strengths" and President 
Carter’s use of our power and our 
strength will be compared, and Camp 
David sent а very strong message. That 
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message was: If you put people in the 
room and they look each other in the 
eye and you close the door and you 
exert that kind of leadership as Amer- 
ica did then, there can be peace even 
between the most hated of enemies. 

So what a moment for us to use this 
Camp David model. 

We stopped Saddam Hussein at the 
Saudi line. Fine. Let us do the rest of 
the job in the right way and send the 
right signal, the correct signal, to our 
young people and to the people of the 
Middle East who have so much agony 
in their lives. 

Finally, let me close and tell you 
this: As our 26 colleagues got on the 
plane, we had a 15-hour flight and we 
stopped at Shannon Air Force Base to 
refuel on our way back to Washington. 
We pulled along the runway, and there 
is а sign that has been lit up with 
lights, and it says, ‘‘Welcome to Ire- 
land. Peace on Earth." 
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Mr. Speaker, as I looked at all my 
colleagues on the plane, we had seen 
such weapons of death, we had seen the 
beautiful faces of our kids, and I 
thought, Please let those words come 
true now.“ 

I yield briefly to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
something else I wanted to say. I want 
to thank the gentlewoman for partici- 
pating in the lawsuit that we brought, 
and we recognized that, when we 
brought the lawsuit in the court, that 
this was а long shot, but that things 
were moving so quickly that we said, 
“Wait a minute. АП the newscasts 
seem to be conditioning American peo- 
ple to think that war is inevitable 
here, that the President is just going 
to take us to war, that by the 15th or 
16th we're just going to war," and prob- 
ably well up into the 80th or 90th per- 
centile said, '"There's no way we can 
stop this," and we said, Wait a 
minute.“ 

With all due respect, the President is 
our President, but the President is 
President Bush, not King George, and 
the President must operate within the 
framework of a constitutional form of 
Government. 

Article I. section 8, paragraph 11, of 
the Constitution is very straight- 
forward, that Congress shall have the 
right to wage war, to declare war, and 
article II, section 2, gives the President 
certain powers and prerogatives as the 
Chief Executive Officer of the country. 
But he can carry out war once the pol- 
ісу is established. It does not give the 
President that power. 

The Framers of the Constitution, in 
that sense, were brilliant people be- 
cause they said that war is too іпсгей- 
ible an event to allow one person to 
walk us there. They said that should be 
something that the American people 
participate in, and we set up a form of 
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government that gives them represen- 
tation. 

So, while the judge was not prepared 
to enjoin, the judge in that case, he did 
say unequivocally that the Congress 
and the Congress alone has the right to 
declare war. He said in his ruling that 
he was not prepared, that the court was 
not prepared, to read out of the Con- 
stitution article I, section 8. He said he 
disagreed with the administration 
when the administration’s argument 
before the court was the President has 
the right to define war. The court said, 
“No, because then you reduce the con- 
gressional constitutional authority to 
a semantical definition by the Presi- 
dent.*' 

“Well, this is not a war. We call it of- 
fensive action, police action." 

And so the judge underscored that we 
have the right, and I would go further 
and say we have the moral obligation, 
to involve ourselves in this decision. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the 
gentlewoman from California [Mrs. 
BOXER] for enjoining in that lawsuit. 

Sometime over the next few days the 
Congress of the United States, this in- 
stitution, is going to be confronted 
with the Bennett-Durbin resolution 
which is very straightforward. Are 
warmaking powers invested in the Con- 
gress? And that, if the President seeks 
to use force to wage war against Iraq, 
he must come to the Congress, and I 
think that the overwhelming majority; 
I would think that 435 Members of Con- 
gress, would vote to uphold the Con- 
stitution of the Nation, but I am nota 
fool, or knave, and I understand that 
that will not happen, and I would like 
to hope and believe that it will indeed 
pass. Then the responsibility is on the 
President and the Congress to deal 
with this issue as clearly and as clean- 
ly as possible, and I hope that the al- 
ternative to the President's desire to 
use force in the Persian Gulf would pre- 
vail, and I thank the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California (Мг. 
DELLUMS]. 

I see that the time has gone. I hope 
the American people join us in this de- 
bate. We need their help. 


IS IT REALLY WORTH THEIR 
LIVES? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
EXANDER). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. MILLER] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to thank my col- 
leagues who have already joined in this 
debate for taking their time, for mak- 
ing an attempt to educate the country 
about what this institution is getting 
ready to do in terms of giving 
warmaking powers to the President or 
not giving warmaking powers to the 
President to engage in offensive ac- 
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tions in the Middle East, and I want to 
thank the gentlewoman from Califor- 
nia (Mrs. BOXER], the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DELLUMS], and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DOWNEY] 
who have already participated, and I 
would hope that others would partici- 
pate that wish to debate this issue. 

I, like my colleague who was just іп 
the well, the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. BOXER], have returned 
from a trip to the Middle East, to 
Saudi Arabia, to Israel, and to Egypt, 
where we had an opportunity to meet 
with heads of government, with various 
ministers within those countries, to 
try to assess the situation, and most of 
all to talk with our soldiers. 

Mr. Speaker, I must tell my col- 
leagues how deeply impressed I was 
with our soldiers as we talked to them 
during meals and at their stations in 
Saudi Arabia, how proud I was of their 
understanding that this is their mis- 
sion should the decision be made in the 
Congress. This is something they will 
have to do. Not that they liked it, not 
that they agree with it. But it was a 
certain maturity about that, but also a 
certain sadness because I remember, as 
we visited an A-15 Tactical Wing, I 
talked to a young man who was in 
charge of ordnance and а number of pi- 
lots, and they told me all about the 
aircraft, and what they thought they 
were capable of doing, and how proud 
they were and how ready they felt they 
were. 

Mr. Speaker, after a little while I got 
back on the bus as we were getting 
ready to leave, and I was looking out 
the window, and there must have been 
40 or 50 young soldiers, and they had all 
of the exuberance, all of the cheer, all 
of the laughter that young peopie have, 
the excitement, and I thought how ter- 
rible it would be if in а short time their 
lives were lost and how critical it is for 
this Nation and this Congress to exam- 
ine the premise under which we might 
put their lives in harm's way, that we 
might in fact take their lives, how we 
must try to understand is it really 
worth their lives and so many others? 
And can we make that decision with- 
out full debate? 

Fortunately, Mr. Speaker, this body 
is given the privilege of debating these 
issues. We, as many heard already, 
were involved in a lawsuit to try to in- 
sure that right and that privilege, the 
privilege for us to debate them, the 
right of our constituents to have us de- 
bate those, to debate the issues of war 
and peace, no matter which side we 
were on. But it is something that this 
Congress must do. 

It is also the meeting of our constitu- 
tional obligations because the Con- 
stitution clearly gives us that author- 
ity in spite of what the President says, 
whether he likes it or does not like it, 
and the authority is clear. 

Mr. Speaker, the Framers of the Con- 
stitution said they wanted this to be а 
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difficult decision. Saddam Hussein did 
not have to check with anybody when 
he took hundreds of thousands of his 
young soldiers and had them die in the 
Iranian desert. The АуабоПаһ Kho- 
meini did not have to check with any- 
body or debate. But this is not а dicta- 
torship. This is not a theocracy. This is 
a democracy, and it is hard to make de- 
cisions, and people are to be involved 
in those decisions. 

We say we are the people's House. 
Each of us represents some 600,000 
Americans. We now represent families 
who have members of their family 
overseas, young men who are on the 
front line, young women who are on 
the front line. Today, when we send а 
soldier to the Middle East, when we 
talk to them on station, when they tell 
us they are moving to the front, that 
they are going north, we are not just 
talking to a young man or a young 
woman. We are talking to а mother of 
several children. We are talking to a 
Sister, to а wife, to а daughter. We are 
talking to à son and to a father. We are 
talking to a husband and a brother. 

So, when my colleagues and the 
President and others suggest that this 
will be à neat little war, maybe 7 days, 
maybe 5 days, maybe 72 hours of heavy 
bombing, that the casualties will be ac- 
ceptable; acceptable to who? Accept- 
able to who? To the brothers? To the 
sisters? To the husbands? To the wives? 
Will it be acceptable to them? Тһе cas- 
ualties will be far beyond the 5,000 be- 
cause those soldiers do not live alone. 
They live in our communities, and they 
are among our families. 
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They represent our colleagues here. 
We traveled with KIKA DE LA GARZA, 
and we saw one of our senior Members 
who went to visit with his son, a sur- 
geon in Saudi Arabia, who, like so 
many others, was now starting to move 
forward. We had to watch as he bid his 
son goodbye, and as we came home on 
the airplane we all thought about KIKA 
and wondered how must he feel, know- 
ing what we know and knowing what 
we have been told. How difficult that 
must be. 

But that is difficult for every family, 
and that is what we have got to re- 
member. We like to get into euphe- 
misms, we like to get into abstractions 
in this body. We cannot do that. We are 
talking about America's young men 
and women. We are talking about 
human lives. That is what this debate 
is about. That is why it is so terribly 
important that we have it and that we 
do not do the political thing. 'The 
smart political thing is to just let the 
President do whatever he feels like 
doing, and then if he is successful, we 
will clap our hands, but then if he fails, 
we will say that he made the wrong de- 
cision. 

But our obligation is to take part in 
that decision, not only because we 
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think we should but because the Con- 
stitution demands that we do. 

I think we also have got to under- 
stand this: What is it that America has 
already done? Let us remember that 
the Kuwaitis chose not to have much of 
an Army because apparently the Ku- 
waitis do not really enjoy manual 
labor. They spent a lot of money. They 
bought some very sophisticated equip- 
ment. But on the night of August 2 
Saddam Hussein did not take some of 
his tanks off the trucks because they 
just drove unfettered into Kuwait City. 
They chose not to fight. The only thing 
Saddam Hussein's forces saw in Kuwait 
City was the taillights of cars heading 
for Saudi Arabia. 

The Saudis have chosen not to have 
an army because they say the princes 
like to fly airplanes and they really do 
not like the drudgery. The people do 
not like the drudgery of military serv- 
ice. So they have spent billions and bil- 
lions of dollars buying sophisticated 
equipment, but apparently they cannot 
defend their country. They have chosen 
not to do that, and now it is the burden 
of American men and women to die to 
defend their countries. Under some cir- 
cumstances that may be the right deci- 
sion. I do not happen to believe it is 
the right decision now. 

We have risked our economy because 
we went there and the President prop- 
erly made a decision that that aggres- 
sion had to be stopped, and if the infor- 
mation led us to the conclusion that 
Saddam Hussein was going to go to 
Saudi Arabia, then that had to be 
stopped. 

We risked our people’s lives, the lives 
of our young men and women. We en- 
gaged and the President put together— 
and he is to be commended for it—an 
international coalition to create an 
embargo and to create sanctions, em- 
bargoes and sanctions like we have not 
seen in recent decades. We risked our 
budget because we were told last week 
that it is $30 billion without fighting. 
Some people say it is a billion dollars 
a day or a billion dollars a week with 
fighting. 

America has risked a great deal to 
try to restore stability, to stop the 
naked aggression. What many of us 
would ask is that others who have an 
even greater stake risk along with us. 

In our meetings with Egyptian offi- 
cials, one of them said to us, Well, 
you have to take military action right 
away. You have to get rid of Saddam 
Hussein because if you don't, the peo- 
ple wil think that we are not deter- 
mined to get rid of him." 

I said to him, If you are so deter- 
mined, why don't you come and fight 
him with us in Iraq and in Kuwait?" 

“Oh,” he said, “че would be forbid- 
den. With the Arab Council or the com- 
mand we are under, we can't go there.“ 

Some people have suggested they will 
fight in Kuwait but they will not fight 
in Iraq. Will that make a difference to 
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the young American soldier who is 
dead in Kuwait? Will he feel better or 
will she feel better or will their fami- 
lies feel better knowing that the Egyp- 
tians may or may not fight in Iraq? 

We are told that the Syrians will not 
fight, period. I do not know whether 
they will or not. I certainly would like 
to be able to tell our soldiers whether 
they will or whether they will not. We 
are told that perhaps the French will 
not engage in it or help us—the 
French, without whom Saddam Hus- 
sein would not have many of the weap- 
ons that he aims at American soldiers 
today, without whom Saddam Hussein 
would not be well on his way to nuclear 
weapons. 

So let us look at our coalition, our 
coalition that will not risk their treas- 
ures, their citizens, or their soldiers, 
and yet their fingerprints are all over 
the crisis, а coalition many of whom 
had to be paid before they participated, 
the Egyptians, we were told, maybe as 
much as $16 billion to $20 billion. As far 
as Syria is concerned, I thought they 
were an outlaw state that engaged in 
terrorism, but now they are our allies. 
They wanted $2 billion so they could 
buy more weapons, so they could be- 
come even more dangerous in the re- 
gion. But that was OK. 

We are told that we do not have to 
debate this because the United Nations 
has acted. I can remember а few 
months ago we would not take family 
planning advice from the United Na- 
tions, but now we are going to let the 
United Nations tell us whether or not 
American young men and women must 
die. For most of them in the United 
Nations who voted, most of them have 
nothing in this region, nothing at 
stake, but they were willing to hold 
our coats and tell us to go ahead. 

Ithink we have got to raise these is- 
sues over the next 3 days. I think the 
American public is entitled to know 
the circumstances by which we got 
there. 

It was said here earlier than many of 
us were trying to get a grain embargo 
against Iraq just before the invasion, 
and the administration was up here 
lobbying against it and telling us it 
would send the wrong signal to Saddam 
Hussein, because after all, he was our 
ally. 

I think we have got to understand 
that, that perhaps now we are asking 
American soliders to make up for some 
terrible mistakes, some terrible politi- 
cal mistakes that this Government has 
made prior to their assignment. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Speaker, since the 
gentleman has just been there, perhaps 
he can update us on whether or not 
emergency measures have been taken 
in Saudi Arabia and in other countries. 
My understanding is that if you are to 
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visit the major cities, you will still 
find the young princes driving around 
in their BMW's and Porsches, and they 
do not seem to have imposed a draft or 
any other emergency measure to de- 
fend the country. I would assume that 
is all changing at this point in time? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Yes and 
no. There is some indication that over 
a prolonged period of time, perhaps the 
Saudis are starting to raise an effective 
Army, but that still does not address 
itself to the current situation. But 
other than that, yes, life pretty much 
goes on as it did prior to this invasion. 
But again they have 400,000 young 
American men and women between 
them and harm’s way. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. The gentleman ad- 
dressed very well, I think, the involve- 
ment of Syria, but I think we need to 
discuss the involvement of Syria fur- 
ther, because we have to realize that in 
good part, certainly the French con- 
tributed to the Iraq military capabili- 
ties and have encouraged them. But it 
is also the policy of the Bush-Reagan 
administrations in the United States 
to see Iraq as a bulwark against the 
Iranians, and that has enhanced their 
status and their power in the region. In 
fact, my recollection is that it was Iraq 
that launched the war against Iran, 
and the United States said nothing. It 
was Iraq that first used poison gas, in 
violation of all international conven- 
tions, and the United States said noth- 
ing. * 

It was Iraq that blew up the U.S.S. 
Stark and killed the sailors, and then 
they said, ‘‘We are sorry, but you can't 
interview our pilot because it was а 
mistake and we can't let you interview 
that pilot." We accepted their apology. 
We did not insist, even though credible 
military experts said that it could not 
have been a mistake, that that plane 
was not equipped to inflict the damage 
that plane inflicted. 
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There was more than one plane, or 
the plane was specially equipped. Yet 
we did not insist, and finally they used 
poison gas against their own people, 
the Kurds, and that was the last straw 
here in the Congress. We began a de- 
bate in July to cut off economic and 
food assistance to Iraq, but that was 
opposed by the Bush administration, 
by the Secretary of State, and by the 
President. 

Then there was à puzzling conversa- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I think 
also the record will show that one of 
the reasons we were engaged in that at- 
tempt to cut off that assistance was 
that they were taking food aid and 
using the money to buy weapons, con- 
trary to the law. But again, the admin- 
istration told the committees of this 
Congress, “You can’t look at this. We 
don't want you to raise this subject, 
because, after all, they are our allies." 
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Mr. DEFAZIO. Then there was the 
puzzling conversation of Ambassador 
Gaspie with Saddam Hussein as re- 
ported in a transcript revealed by the 
New York Times. I have asked Sec- 
retary Baker if he could either confirm 
or deny this because it is so troubling, 
and if we are going to engage in this 
debate we need to know what went be- 
fore. But I will give just one quote, and 
we can take any one of a number of 
quotes. 

Ambassador Glaspie to Saddam Hus- 
sein: 


We have no opinion on the Arab-Arab con- 
flict, like your border disagreement with Ku- 
wait. I was in the American Embassy in Ku- 
wait during the late sixties. The instruction 
we had during this period was that we should 
express no opinion on this issue and that the 
issue is not associated with America. James 
Baker has directed our official spokesmen to 
emphasize this instruction. We hope you can 
solve this problem using any suitable meth- 
ods. 


If we were prepared 8 days later to go 
to war because of the movement of 
troops into Kuwait, I think that Am- 
bassador Glaspie might have expressed 
herself or the concerns of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment just a tad differently than in 
this transcript. I hope it is an inac- 
curate transcript. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I find it 
interesting. I think the gentleman 
raises an important point, that we 
have been told, the world has been told 
and the American people have been 
told that there can be no negotiations, 
and yet we have spent a decade nego- 
tiating with Saddam Hussein. Those 
negotiations only led him to be more 
powerful, better equipped and more 
dangerous to the region, and this ad- 
ministration that negotiated with him 
now suggests that somehow it would be 
unseemly if they negotiated with him 
again. 

So rather than do that, they will cre- 
ate the atmosphere for what is surely 
going to be negotiations down the road 
by killing thousands of young Ameri- 
cans, quite possibly. That is what we 
have to remember, that there is a long 
history of this administration and the 
previous administration negotiating 
with Saddam Hussein. And we have to 
remember that again before we ask 
young Americans to give up their life 
for the position of this administration. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. If the gentleman will 
yield further, now it appears that we 
are lurching toward embracing perhaps 
the one worst terrorist nation in the 
world or in the region, and that is 
Syria, and Hafiz Asad, who is at least 
complicit in the murder of 240 marines 
in Lebanon, and in the downing of Pan 
Am Flight 103 and various other terror- 
ist actions, and at least he harbors 
those responsible, and yet his enemy is 
our enemy and therefore we can make 
а common cause and put these things 
behind us. 

I thought that the laws of the United 
States precluded us from extending any 
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aid or in any way cooperating with na- 
tions that are still on the terrorist list, 
and it is my understanding that Syria 
is still on that list of nations that are 
engaged in terrorist activities. And if 
we think about what is the long-term 
effect here, we have embraced Iraq to 
counter Iran. Now we are embracing 
Syria to counter Iraq. After we decapi- 
tate Iraq in this war, if that is what 
happens, what then is next in the re- 
gion? How do we instill a new govern- 
ment in Iraq? How do we balance the 
forces in the region? Will we have to 
occupy Iraq? Will we have to defend 
Iraq against Syria or Turkey or Iran in 
the near future in order to gain so- 
called or restore so-called balance in 
the region? I wonder what the long- 
term policy objective is of the United 
States, and I hope perhaps that was 
made clearer to the gentleman than it 
has been made to me in recent months, 
or perhaps during his trip, or perhaps 
there was some gem of а plan that was 
revealed by your meeting with some of 
the other heads of state in the region. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I would like to re- 
spond to the gentleman. I was on the 
trip as well, and in Egypt we did get 
some hint of what the American role 
was. They want us to do the fighting 
and then get lost. They are paranoid. 
They think if we do not go to war right 
away that our grand design is to stay 
there as though this was some sort of à 
vacation spot for our troops, and dic- 
tate where the oil might flow over the 
next couple of months and years. 

So it was clear to me that we are 
serving the ageless capacity of a mer- 
cenary force, as the gentleman from 
California suggested, for other people 
who are incapable, unwilling, or unable 
to defend themselves. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Colorado. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, one 
other thing that I was interested in 
hearing about the gentleman's trip, 
when I listened to the other side that is 
arguing for this declaration of war that 
the President wants, they are saying if 
we do not do this now, the coalition 
wil fall apart. I also hear the gen- 
tleman saying maybe the coalition is 
going to fall apart if we do it, and this 
coalition is really, really shaky, and 
we are reacting in our own best inter- 
est rather than some long-term thing. 

But I thought the gentleman was 
going right to the point of one of the 
major arguments made by those who 
are backing the President, and that is 
we do not have time to negotiate, we 
cannot talk any more, we cannot, and 
if we do not do this right now these 
wonderful allies are all going to dis- 
appear. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I think 
the gentlewoman raises а very crucial 
point because she is right. The admin- 
istration is selling the notion that if 
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we do not act now the coalition will 
fall apart. We were given very substan- 
tial evidence on our trip to the Middle 
East that when we do act much of the 
coalition will not act with this. 

Now let us reverse it. Let us ask the 
flip side. If we do not act right away, if 
we go for another 6 months or another 
year, what is it that this coalition will 
do? 

Now we have decided that Saddam 
Hussein is а world class criminal. But 
this coalition apparently will now start 
engaging in commerce. Apparently the 
French will want to get right back in 
there and start selling nuclear triggers 
to Saddam Hussein. The Germans will 
want to send their scientists, let their 
companies trade with him. Is the gen- 
tlewoman telling me that is what 
American lives are worth, that the coa- 
lition will not fight with us, but should 
we decide to tough it out, because we 
do not want to expend American life, 
the coalition will] start undermining 
us, that the Saudis who we are protect- 
ing will engage in arrangements? We 
are the ones keeping the wolf away 
from the door. Is the gentlewoman tell- 
ing me that somehow the Egyptians, 
whose tail we are saving, will now start 
making arrangements, that the Ger- 
mans will engage in commerce, that 
the Japanese will start engaging in fi- 
nancial transactions? This is our coali- 
tion? They are telling us if we do not 
make a snap decision to kill American 
boys, to kill American women, that 
they want to go back to the old world 
order where they engage in this kind of 
commerce? Тһеве are our allies? 

That cannot be. That cannot be. 
George Bush would not make that kind 
of à coalition. That cannot be. Is that 
why we are rushing to war, because 
somebody will decide? We were told 
when we were in the Middle East that 
there are American contractors who 
are waiting and trying to bid on the re- 
building of Saddam Hussein's heli- 
copters after the war. Talk about patri- 
otism, talk about the waste of lives. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Admiral Crowe testi- 
fied in the Senate on this point. He 
said: 

I cannot understand why some consider our 
international alliance strong enough to con- 
duct intense hostilities, but too fragile to 
hold together while we attempt to seek a 
peaceful solution. 

Ithink that speaks for itself. 

But more importantly is the support 
of the Egyptians and the Saudis. I 
think there are only two potential 
weak links in this coalition. I do not 
think anybody expects our European 
friends to suddenly decide to under- 
mine the coalition. In the case of the 
Egyptians, they have been the recipi- 
ents of $20 billion in aid since they sent 
their two divisions into the desert. The 
Syrians have received $2 billion in aid 
from the Saudis. So this coalition 
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building has been profitable for the two 
weakest links in the coalition chain, 
and I dare say that there is not а shred 
of evidence to suggest that the coali- 
tion is going to be dismembered, on top 
of which the other point that is made 
incessantly here is that the presence of 
American troops undermines Saudi 
Arabia. 
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Yes, ме undermine а feudal state 
with the off-chance that we might have 
to drag it kicking and screaming into 
the 20th century. That was directly 
contradicted by one of the generals 
who briefed us who suggested to us 
that the Saudis at the working-class 
level have been excited, involved and 
happy to work with the American 
forces there, and that there has not 
been the sort of tension, distrust and 
problems that other people have sug- 
gested. 

So I would put to rest this argument 
of а coalition fragility based on the 
facts, based on what we saw and based 
on the rationale that this coalition has 
no place else to go. If we do not pull 
their chestnuts out of the fire, they are 
in serious trouble. 

Mrs. BOXER. If the gentlemen will 
yield, why would this coalition break 
up? They are not doing anything of 
substance. They are not risking their 
treasure in the form of their kids or 
their dollars. The gentleman talks 
about the Europeans. 

Let us take a look at this chart. The 
Europeans, the Netherlands gets 100 
percent of its oil from the Persian Gulf, 
no ground troops; Japan, 63 percent, no 
ground troops; Spain, 59 percent of its 
oil, no ground troops; Italy, 36 percent 
of its oil, no ground troops; Australia, 
22 percent of its oil, no ground troops. 
We get 11 percent of our oil. We have 
300,000 ground troops. 

I ask the Members: why would they 
leave the coalition? What a deal they 
have, and I must ask my colleague if he 
will, at this point, tell his colleagues 
the phrase he used during this trip to 
describe whether we were known as 
Uncle Sam or a new kind of uncle, be- 
cause otherwise I will have to put it in 
my words. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I think 
the gentlewoman raises а point. When 
we look at what America has sacrificed 
and what America has done today and 
what America would be prepared to do 
tomorrow for stability in this region, 
and when we see what those who have 
so much more at risk in terms of their 
economies or the existence of their 
countries, what they have done com- 
pared to what we have done to date not 
counting the notion that we will now 
start losing American lives, I think it 
raises the question of whether we are 
Uncle Sam or we are Uncle Sucker, and 
I think that the gentlewoman makes a 
point. 
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In reality, this coalition has no other 
place to go, but should they decide to 
go somewhere else and to undermine 
the efforts of this President and this 
country, then they are not worthy of 
our support and clearly not worthy of 
the deaths of our young men and 
women in the Middle East. 

Either there will be а new world 
order where countries will hang to- 
gether to stop aggression by use of eco- 
nomics, by use of embargoes, by the 
use of negotiations, by taking all of 
our talents and our creativity and all 
of our might to solve this peacefully, 
or there will be an Old World order 
where Americans end up dead, our 
economy ends up broke, and our Gov- 
ernment deep in debt. 

George Bush is going to get to make 
the choice, and this Congress is going 
to get to make the choice, and I think 
that is the question: Uncle Sam or 
Uncle Sucker. The choice is the Con- 
gress’. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
вау to the gentleman that I commend 
him for the special order. 

I would like to recount a story told 
by one of our colleagues from the gen- 
tleman's own State of California who 
went to а meeting of NATO раг- 
liamentarians, European Congressmen, 
во to speak, after our last election and 
before Thanksgiving. 

She confronted these parliamentar- 
ians asking them why their countries 
were not making а greater contribu- 
tion in terms of personnel or resources, 
and the response of the European par- 
liamentarians almost was incredulous. 
They said: 

Wait a minute, it is the United States that 
wants to be a military superpower. You are 
the ones who are expected to be doing this. 
We just want to be economic superpowers. 

I would suggest to the gentleman 
that in the long term that being a mili- 
tary superpower and all that that en- 
tails is а recipe for disaster for our 
economy and our future. 

While the gentleman was on his trip, 
our Committee on the Budget asked 
the Secretary of Defense and the Sec- 
retary of State to appear before the 
House Committee on the Budget to 
outline the exact cost of Operation 
Desert Shield and what our allies were 
going to contribute. I am sorry to re- 
port that the State Department and 
the Department of Defense refused to 
attend that hearing, but other experts 
came and said that we will spend in the 
first year at least $31 billion for Oper- 
ation Desert Shield if fighting does not 
break out. 

As the gentleman from California can 
remember, that $31 billion plus interest 
is exactly what we were planning on 
saving this year because of that tor- 
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tured budget agreement which we 
agreed to just a few weeks ago. 

The sad part of the situation is that 
with very few exceptions our allies are 
sending checks, America is sending its 
children to fight in Operation Desert 
Shield, and we can discuss at length 
the cost in terms of dollars to the 
American taxpayer, but that is almost 
irrelevant in comparison to what we 
are really standing to sacrifice if we do 
wage war. 

What we are standing to sacrifice are 
the lives of à lot of young men and 
women. I might say that I have been 
troubled by one particular disclosure 
over the last several weeks more than 
any. 

Several Senators returned from the 
Persian Gulf area and reported that the 
war would be over in 5 days. One of my 
colleagues from the State of Illinois 
said, “Мо, it will be over іп 4 days. I 
think there will only be 20 casualties.” 
Just the day before yesterday the 
chairman of our Committee on Armed 
Services issued а report saying that he 
thought this was going to be а new 
war, that in fact would have light cas- 
ualties. I do not know if this is waging 
war in the age of microwaves or what, 
but the idea is it is going to be а quick 
war, and not too many people get 
killed, and it will be over very quickly. 

I would say that that is really а sad 
commentary, that many of these peo- 
ple are not leveling with the American 
people about the scope of the disaster 
that may lie ahead for victory. 

Mr. MILLER of California. We had an 
opportunity to discuss this with Israeli 
intelligence, and as the gentleman 
knows, they have been involved unfor- 
tunately in а number of wars in the 
Middle East in this area of the world, 
and they have obviously monitored 
wars that have taken place between 
Arab nations in this part of the world. 

When we told him about the analysis 
suggesting that this war would be over 
in perhaps 5 days, or after extended 
massive bombing, that that would pret- 
ty much be the end of it, he said he did 
not think so. He said, in fact, there is 
no precedent in military history, and 
he said that also recognizing that we 
have not seen this kind of buildup in 
armaments and technology and so 
forth. 

But he wanted to be very clear with 
us that we should not be working off 
the premise that this will be a neat, 
clean, little war in a matter of days. 

Mr. DURBIN. Concluding very brief- 
ly,I wil just say that those who have 
been spreading this information around 
about how few casualties are at risk 
even if the United States prevails do а 
great disservice to the American peo- 
ple. They have to be told the facts as 
we understand them, that if this turns 
out to be à land war of any proportion 
that we could stand to lose literally 
thousands of American lives, and that 
should be the very basis and the fun- 
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damental questions which we ask first 
before this Congress makes a decision 
as to whether or not we will declare 
war. 

Ithank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding, and I 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my colleagues who have been, 
I think, asking and raising some very 
important questions and points in this 
debate on our actions and proposals in 
the Middle East, especially the gen- 
tleman from California and others who 
have just returned. 

In fact, of course, the armed forces 
arrayed in Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
and Iraq today are the largest con- 
centration of ground forces since World 
War II that have been arrayed against 
one another, and so lest anyone have 
any questions or doubts about what the 
consequences will be if there were an 
absolute confrontation between those 
forces, I think added to that, the weap- 
ons of 1990, not the weapons of 1940, 
which unfortunately are much more ef- 
fective in terms of what their impact is 
on those troops and on those people in 
that region. 

I think we have à very important 
point in history. One can only specu- 
late, in fact, and my colleagues and I 
have asked questions of the Secretary 
of Defense concerning the number of 
casualties, U.S. casualties, that might 
occur, and in each instance when I 
have been present and those questions 
have been raised and when I have read 
of those questions in the news media 
by virtue of the responses from the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary 
of State they have deferred to answer 
those questions. They would not specu- 
late. They would not answer those 
questions. So I think they would be 
quite significant. 

I know colleagues have raised ques- 
tions about surgical aerial strikes. We 
have had some examples of that in Gre- 
nada in terms of the accuracy of those 
types of strikes when they bombed hos- 
pitals for the mentally ill, and they did 
not do it viciously, they did not do it 
intentionally, but those are the types 
of limitations that exist even with 
these types of modern weapons. 

I would like to raise one more point, 
and that is, I think, one of the critical 
points, and that is the point of timing 
in the January 15 deadline. 

True, this is а construct that has 
been created by the administration, by 
our allies, and by others. It is not a 
construct that we need to endorse in 
terms of effectively dealing with at- 
taining the objectives or goals in the 
Middle East with regard to the removal 
of Iraq from Kuwait. 
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Indeed, some of the goals that have 
been outlined with the threat of force 
have been achieved. I firmly believe, of 
course, that the continued imposition 
and stand of sanctions, of the blockade, 
of diplomacy, and of course, the defen- 
sive deployment of some troops, wheth- 
er or not we need the number of troops, 
of course, is another matter will work; 
but this sort of concept or construct of 
а window of opportunity, which is gen- 
erally dictated to us by others, by our 
so-called coalition of support, is an in- 
teresting one because there are reli- 
gious holidays, because traditionally 
there has been animosity between the 
various individuals in the coalition. It 
seems to me not just that the sanc- 
tions would work, but that if we are 
really trying to demonstrate a new 
means in terms of solving problems 
like this that I think are going to con- 
tinue to occur in the future, that it 
would be well for us to try to begin to 
work and demonstrate that, yes, the 
Syrians and many other countries that 
are involved in this have to dem- 
onstrate some discipline in terms of 
staying the course. 

I do not think we do ourselves a serv- 
ice simply by recognizing and giving in 
to that, rather than building the type 
of stick-to-it-iveness that is necessary 
in order to solve this problem. 

Finally, I would just add briefly, and 
I know other Members want to talk 
and I appreciate the opportunity to ad- 
dress this, and this is the whole ques- 
tion of this new world order and what 
it is going to be like. 

You know, one of the sad realities of 
the 1990's is that indeed small coun- 
tries, Iraq with some less than 20 mil- 
lion population now has arrayed the 
fourth largest army with an impressive 
arsenal of weapons, but many other 
countries now have the capability to 
gain conventional arms, surface-to-sur- 
face missiles, surface-to-air missiles, a 
whole host of armaments that can in- 
deed cause them to threaten the so- 
called superpowers, threaten a country 
like ours, or like the Soviet Union or 
other countries that have been consid- 
ered to be part of the first or second 
world. So these Third World countries 
coming of age, we just as a nation and 
ав а participant in the global govern- 
ment structures that we have, have to 
find а means to deal with these prob- 
lems other than just the military op- 
tion. 

I suggest some of them are inherent 
in the approach we are taking here. 
Maybe the threat of military force cer- 
tainly is one of them but the use of it 
has to be in proportion to the nature of 
the problem. I think that proportion- 
ality is very important. 

Тһе first question, we raised many 
questions about the cost of this, who is 
doing their part and who is not, but the 
first question in this should be the 
moral question. Yes, it is American 
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lives, but we are literally talking about 
hundreds of thousands of other lives in 
the Middle East that will be lost and 
who will pick up the pieces, who will 
occupy Iraq, who will build these coun- 
tries back up? What will we have at- 
tained in terms of accomplishing that 
and how we address ourselves to the 
next Saddam Hussein that will be 
present someplace on this globe, an- 
other problem we have to solve, be- 
cause indeed we know today if it is our 
mission as a nation to be the world's 
policeman, to play this particular role, 
that many of us are eager to play, that 
indeed we will be faced with this di- 
lemma again and again. 

Ithank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Colorado. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I really want to 
thank the gentleman for his insight, 
and in à way I would kind of like to 
play Devil's Advocate, because I agree 
so much with the gentleman that I 
think maybe his just having come back 
from that region, maybe he can give 
me something else. 

I listened to all the arguments for 
why people should go for the Presi- 
dent's declaration of war this morning, 
and I think the gentleman has very ef- 
fectively undone them, the bit about 
well, the alliance will collapse if we do 
not go immediately. I think the gen- 
tleman pointed out they all could col- 
lapse and his is а very weak alliance 
and we do not know what it is. 

Obviously, the burden-sharing issues, 
obviously the constitutional issues; I 
do not think anybody in the world 
thinks it is а good idea to draw a date 
and say, “ОК, if it isn't done by then, 
we go to war." 

And certainly under the Constitution 
we are supposed to be there as a bal- 
ance to any one person doing some- 
thing crazy like setting a date. 

I also hear the gentleman talking 
about the vision thing. We know do- 
mestically the administration has been 
accused of not having a vision. The vi- 
sion thing has become kind of a joke 
for Saturday Night Live“; but I really 
hear the gentleman saying, too, we 
have а vision thing problem inter- 
nationally. Is that correct, or is there 
something I am missing? 

Can the gentleman play Devil's Advo- 
cate and come up with any reason why 
someone should vote the other way? At 
this point I just do not get it. The gen- 
tleman very effectively knocked down 
everything that I heard this morning. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Well, I 
think the gentlewoman makes a good 
point, because I am not sure that this 
is а representative vision. I appreciate 
that it has been cloaked in the notion 
of a new world order, but I almost feel 
like David Letterman. What are the 10 
reasons why the United States is in the 
Middle East? 
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We thought we were there to stop 

coca aggression. We have in fact done 
t. 

Some said earlier we were there to 
restore the Emir, but the American 
people said, “І don't want my children 
dying to restore the Emir of Kuwait 
and the royal family.“ 

We were later told that we had to go 
there and maybe start hostilities be- 
cause the President had had it. 

Then we were told by Secretary 
Baker that our children were going to 
die in the Middle East because it was 
American jobs. 

Then we were told, Let's get sophis- 
ticated, America. This is about oil.” 

Then the American people said they 
would pay a little bit more rather than 
kill their own kids. 

Then we said, “Well, it is about lower 
gas prices, because we know people are 
sensitive to that.“ And they said they 
would pay a little bit more rather than 
kill their kids. 

We are told that we now have to 
move because the President is out of 
patience. None of those have held up. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, the 
only thing he left out was jobs. We 
were told it was jobs. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Jobs, you 
know. That is not going to work. 

Finally, they took a poll and they 
вам that Americans were upset about 
nuclear weapons, that Saddam Hussein 
might have nuclear weapons. 

One of the things we learned on our 
trip when we were told by Government 
officials, two very interesting points, 
as again we go to risk our most valu- 
able assets—our mothers and fathers, 
daughters, sons, and brothers and sis- 
ters. 

We were told that without the help of 
the European community, Saddam 
Hussein could not be as far along the 
road to nuclear weapons as he is today, 
but that he cannot complete the nu- 
clear weapons circle without additional 
help by the European community. 

Has the President asked the Euro- 
peans to take the pledge that they will 
not help Saddam Hussein get the nu- 
clear weapons? I have not seen that. 

So we are apparently willing to risk 
nothing. The President has not asked 
Americans for a single sacrifice. He has 
not asked us to drive less. He has not 
asked us to stay home on a Friday 
night to save oil or to save energy or to 
help our economy, but he is fully pre- 
pared to put 5,000 or 10,000 American 
casualties on the line. 

I think the test for us will be in à 
constitutional sense and in a legal 
sense when we vote over the next cou- 
ple of days, what is the compelling rea- 
son that this administration gave you 
as & Member of Congress that you 
voted to send young men and women to 
war, à declaration of war? 

Forget the euphemisms about sup- 
porting the U.N. resolution. The United 
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Nations wil not go to war. American 
men and women will go to war. The 
United Nations will not live in the 
desert. American men and women will 
live in the desert. The United Nations 
will not go broke financing this war. 
American taxpayers will. The U.N. 
economy will not suffer. The American 
economy will suffer. 

So there had better be а very, very 

compelling reason why the Congress of 
the United States would vote to go to 
war. 
Ithink as the gentlewoman from Col- 
orado has pointed out, we have listened 
to reasons for 5 months. They have 
changed reasons more than I have 
changed my clothes. None of them have 
held up in front of the American pub- 
lic, other than trying to scare them, 
because when you take apart their ar- 
guments, they do not hold up. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, one of 
the issues we hear so much about is the 
comparison between this situation 
where the gentleman has just come 
back from and 1939 when Hitler was 
rolling through. Was there anyone in 
that region that really felt Saddam 
Hussein was ready to roll some more? 
Did they really think that this was 
like Hitler? Did they really think he 
had not been stopped adequately? My 
impression is he got totally stopped. 
This is it, and no one thinks he is going 
to go an inch further, and the question 
is now how we push him back. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. I think 
the point was that people believed 
that, left to his own, yes, we would, but 
he has not been left to his own. We are 
watching one of the most effective em- 
bargoes and program of sanctions in 
modern times. We clearly have been 
wiling to send American troops, mili- 
tary equipment, aircraft carriers, to 
Stop him. He has been stopped. So, no, 
nobody was suggesting that he is now 
just going to leap forward again. No- 
body believes for a moment that that is 
what it is. 

I think it is important that every- 
body understands that if the coalition 
truly works together, Saddam Hussein 
cannot roll like Hitler rolled in 1939. 
This is not 1939. That was а very clever 
analogy to whip up the press. They 
spent a great deal of time trying to 
find some comparisons and get the 
American public rolling. 

It is not the reality of the situation, 
period. It is not to minimize the danger 
of Saddam Hussein or his wickedness 
or his evilness, but it is not to suggest 
that this is an analogous situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MOODY. I think, in fact, the case 
is even stronger. Had we—had the 
world done to Adolf Hitler what the 
world is now doing to Saddam Hussein, 
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he would have collapsed very, very 
quickly. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The gen- 
tleman is right. Our country was trad- 
ing with Mussolini when he went to 
North Africa. There was no embargo. 

Mr. MOODY. Right. This embargo, 
this embargo, these sets of sanctions 
which are now being decried by the ad- 
ministration as inadequate, have cut 
the national income of Saddam Hus- 
sein's country in half. 

This country is in а state of agita- 
tion because we may suffer a 2-percent 
loss in our GNP. Can you imagine the 
status around here if our income was 
cut at the rate of 50 percent instead of 
2 percent? 

Not only that, 70 percent of the food 
imports, of the foodstuffs are imported 
into that country. And almost all of 
the spare parts, and military capacity, 
which is degrading. Тһе Hitler analo- 
gies are totally absured. Had this world 
done half of—if the world had done one- 
tenth to Hitler what it is doing to Sad- 
dam Hussein, Hitler would have been 
stopped. Instead, the world went on 
with business as usual. 

I have a couple of more points that I 
would like to make later on. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The gen- 
tleman has made a very important 
point. 

If you remember, one of the concerns 
of this administration was that the 
American people would not take kindly 
to or withstand or endure Ігаді chil- 
dren starving on CNN as the embargo 
began to work. Now we are being told 
that the embargo will not be held up 
because people are not starving. The 
point of the embargo was not to starve 
the Iraqi people. We believe many of 
them are victims of Saddam Hussein. 
The purpose of the embargo was to 
close down the Iraqi economy, to deny 
Saddam Hussein the replacement parts 
for his warmaking machine and to en- 
gage in the suffering of his economy. 

All of the evidence suggests that that 
in fact is happening. But because we 
see oranges in the marketplace on 
CNN, we say we must abandon it. 

Our generals told us the simple fact 
of the T-72, Russian tanks, sitting іп 
the desert under Saddam  Hussein's 
control, the tanks are disintegrating 
by simply sitting there. His warmaking 
capacity is getting less day after day. 

Secretary Cheney told us that it al- 
ready has taken a toll on his air force. 
It will take its last toll on its soliders. 
But it was also suggested over the 
weekend that it was starting to take а 
toll on his mechanization. And that 
they wil not be able to be as maneu- 
verable a month from now as they are 
today, they will not be able to service 
this warmaking machine. 

The sanctions are in fact working in 
& military and an economic sense. 
True, children are not starving. But 
Should that really be the goal of this 
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country? That children starve аб the 
behest of Saddam Hussein? 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MOODY. If the gentleman would 
yield, but children will die violently if 
the war begins. I think there is some- 
thing incompatible about an adminis- 
tration that says that we cannot have 
the sanctions because children will 
starve, in one minute and in the next 
one it is saying we are going to have а 
short, fast war because we are going to 
have saturation bombing. How can you 
say that we cannot let children starve, 
but it is all right to drop bombs in 
massive numbers in order to ensure а 
non-Vietnam result—a quick, sudden, 
overwhelming show of force that will 
engulf hundreds of thousands of civil- 
ians, including children? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
the State of Washington. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. If the gentleman 
would yield for a question: All the lis- 
tening and all the reading I have done 
over the last few months I have not 
heard anybody talk about casualties 
beyond those who will die. When you 
were over there on the trip, did they 
talk at all about the effects on the 
American society and the psycho- 
logical injuries of this war? 

Mr. MILLER of California. No. Unfor- 
tunately, that has not been much of a 
discussion either there—I tried to 
make that point in my opening re- 
marks, that apparently now we are ar- 
riving at a conclusion rapidly that 5,000 
dead American soliders is aceptable. 
The point is that those 5,000 are mem- 
bers of families and that the ripple ef- 
fect for our society is going to be much 
greater than that in terms of the na- 
tional tragedy. 

Clearly, that was not—when we dis- 
cussed it with the Israelis, they sug- 
gested that, you know, that was within 
the realm of possibility but they ex- 
pected the war to be longer and not to 
be as neat as that scenario. Then you 
had to discuss the wounded, those that 
would return without arms or without 
legs, blinded, imparied in other ways, 
as we saw from Vietnam. 

So this will not be neat. The Con- 
gress ought not to get tricked into the 
belief that we will not be responsible 
for the sanctions. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. That really is the 
point of my question. Most people, 
when they talk about this war, want to 
analogize either to Hitler or to Viet- 
nam. The administration always dis- 
misses the analogy of a Vietnam. They 
say it is not a jungle, it is a desert. 

But the real analogy, from my per- 
sonal experience, is that this is a war 
where a President is trying to take the 
country into a war when the people are 
not united behind him. That is what 
happened in Vietnam. 

Іп my ехрегіепсе--І spent 2 years of 
my life when, I was never going to be 
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in politics, I was going to spend my 
time in academic medicine. Well, I 
wound up being down in Long Beach, at 
the Long Beach Naval Station, taking 
care of casualties coming out of Viet- 
nam. They were marines and sailors 
who were in those reverine boats. And 
they came home to а country that did 
not respect what they had done, that 
questioned what they had done, that 
said—they raised questions about ev- 
erything about that war. 

Each morning, I would get up and 
read the Los Angeles Times, and this 
would say, ‘‘We are winning the war." 

Then I would go over and talk to the 
marines just back from Vietnam who 
would say, ''It is all а, lie, all the num- 
bers a lie. The leaders are lying. We are 
not winning; we are losing." And the 
effects of that we are living with in 
this country right now. 

No one, in talking about this war, is 
willing to talk about drugs, the home- 
lessness, the prisons that are filled. 

We lost in this country more Viet- 
nam veterans by suicide than were 
kiled there. There have been more 
than 60,000 Vietnam veterans who have 
committed suicide. 

Now, those are the kind of effects 
that this administration refuses to 
bring out into the open and discuss be- 
fore you start a war where the Amer- 
ican people are divided. 

I think that іп many ways it is easi- 
er, in some ways, for people to have 
died in Vietnam than to have come 
back and lived. 

This administration refuses to talk 
about what it is going to do to the 
American society if we go in divided. 

I think it is crucial that the gentle- 
man's trip was made, that he is raising 
his voice in this special order, to make 
the American people think about the 
broader issues, because it is not simply 
body bags. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from California. 

Mrs. BOXER. I would just say to my 
friend from Washington that he has 
made a great contribution because as à 
physician he knows what war really 
means in а perspective very different 
than most of us. I want to add another 
point, having come back from the Per- 
вїап Gulf: This conflict, if you will, 
war, will have a different kind of cas- 
ualty, as the gentleman has stated, my 
good friend from California. There are 
families there, there are whole families 
over there. Husbands and wives are 
over there, they have left children at 
home. In one case, the general who was 
briefing us on deployment has two of 
his kids coming over because we have а. 
professional military now. 

Families follow one another. 

So the kind of effects that we are 
going to have here, that we are already 
having, from little kids who are left 
crying at home as both parents go off, 
as moms go off, as dads go off, is 
unreal. I would say to my friend from 
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California—he is the founder of the Se- 
lect Committee on Children, Youth and 
Families—and he has brought to this 
House information about the stresses 
that we have on families under ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

I would ask him to comment from his 
experience on what this new Army is 
going to do to our people. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I would 
comment, I think it is а testimony to 
the notion that probably war is in fact 
obsolete because of the kind of punish- 
ment that it now inflicts not only on 
the vanquished but on the victors, that 
the price becomes so high for those 
who perceive that they have won that 
the victory becomes terribly hollow. 
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Mr. Speaker, I only have 2 minutes 
left, and then there is going to be an 
additional hour of time here. Let me 
just say this, that I want America to 
think, and I want Members of this Con- 
gress to think between now and the 
time we vote, of the gift that we have 
already given the world since August 2. 

Mr. Speaker, no other country could 
have done what we did. Military people 
around the world are amazed at the 
ability we had to project those mili- 
tary forces on the Saudi border and to 
stop Saddam Hussein. We have spent 
billions of our treasury. We have given 
our sons and our daughters, and moth- 
ers and fathers, and our brothers and 
our sisters to stop this madman. We 
should be proud as Americans. We 
should be proud that we were able to 
react, that we were able to deal with 
that problem. 

But we should also be clear thinking 
and clear eyed about whether the next 
burden is our burden alone. Is it just 
America's to die on the battlefield, or 
is it а risk that all of us should share 
in the world community? Is it just 
America's burden to die while others 
Stand back and reap the benefit? 

We talk about the U.N. resolution. 
The United Nations was created to 
keep peace, not to make war. We can 
create, because Saddam Hussein has 
nowhere to go, we can create a U.N. 
peacekeeping force in this region over 
the next 180 days, or the next year, and 
we can start sharing that burden with 
other countries of the world because it 
cannot just be our place in the world to 
die on the battlefields of the world. 

We gave them a gift. We gave them а 
gift, and it was very valuable and is 
very valuable today. But we should not 
be stampeded into believing that some- 
how we will not be complete as а па- 
tion unless we engage in the war-mak- 
ing power, that somehow this will all 
be for naught or a failure, because Sad- 
dam Hussein is stopped cold in the 
desert. 

And if there are those who choose to 
smuggle, if there are those who choose 
to break the sanctions and the embar- 
go, we should, as a world community, 
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deal with them, not simply because of 
their failure, because of their immoral- 
ity, kill our young people in a 
warmaking capacity. We should deal 
with those nations and those manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. Speaker, if the French cannot 
stop selling weapons to Saddam Hus- 
sein, then we should not buy French 
products. If the Germans cannot stop 
selling warmaking capacity to Saddam 
Hussein, we should not buy German 
products. We should understand there 
is another way to address this problem, 
and it is not just through the barrel of 
a gun. 

Mr. Speaker, that cannot be the mes- 
sage to the world, and that cannot be 
the role of this Congress. We must 
think through what we have already 
done and the gift we have given at no 
small price to our constituents, to our 
neighbors, to our taxpayers, to our 
families, at no small price. Be proud 
during this debate of what has taken 
place and understand the perils of what 
is yet to come, and the responsibility, 
and keep in mind the following at the 
end of the debate: 

Has а compelling reason been given 
to us which makes us believe that we 
should take 430,000 Americans, put 
them in harm's way, and risk their 
lives, and risk their future, and risk 
our economy, and risk our debt? That 
is the question. 

But it must be compelling, not the 
reasons we have been given over the 
last 5 months that have dribbled out of 
the White House, and each one has fall- 
en flat with the American people. They 
must be compelling because the lives of 
those young people are compelling. 
Each one of them is an American flow- 
er in bloom. Each one of them had a 
job. They have a family, they have re- 
lationships, they have a love. They 
have an occupation, they have a future 
and a career, and the one thing they 
said to all of us is they want to come 
home to that future, to that career, to 
that family, to their children, to the 
love, to their dreams. 

They will do it if we ask them. We 
had damned well better be careful 
about how we ask them and know the 
reasons that we ask them because, 
when we look into their faces, they are 
not just a soldier. They are not just а 
nurse. They are not just à tank com- 
mander. They are not just а jet pilot. 
They are not just a maintenance per- 
son. They are children, they are moth- 
ers and fathers. They are our brothers 
and our sisters. They are our sons and 
our daughters. 

Mr. Speaker, very often this country 
has struck up the bands, and the louder 
the bands play and the more flags we 
display, usually the less principle- 
based war we have. 

There will be great ceremony аб 
Dover Air Force Base to try to honor 
each and every one of them as a hero. 
They will only be heroes if we are clear 
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and compelling in the reason we send 
them forth. 

If it is not for the highest purpose, no 
amount of Army bands, no amount of 
American flags, no amount of politi- 
cians' speeches can make them heroes. 

They are willing to serve. They ask 
the same from us, to serve, to serve 
them and the rest of our constituents 
in this debate and in our votes. 


NEGOTIATIONS OR LOSS OF LIFE? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
EXANDER). Under а previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DOWNEY] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I guess I 
am going to speak 5 or 10 minues, and 
I am going to yield to my colleagues 
who are here, and I am told we will be 
doing the rule at 4 o'clock, and then we 
will come back to this. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hard for me to be- 
lieve that I am іп my 17th year in the 
House of Representatives, but it is 
nonetheless true, and, as I reflect back 
on that period of time, I cannot re- 
member a more important issue that I 
have had to deal with than the one that 
is currently before us. It is the most 
important issue that I have dealt with, 
and my guess is it is probably true 
with most of my colleagues, that this 
responsibility of war and peace dwarfs 
all of the others. 

Mr. Speaker, I got into politics; my 
colleague, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DELLUMS] is а great hero of 
mine; waging a lonely fight against the 
war іп Vietnam. I got involved in local 
politics and then ran for Congress be- 
cause I felt that our involvement in the 
war in Vietnam was wrong, that it was 
а mistake, but that the only way to 
change policy was to do so peacefully 
and democratically, and I chose a polit- 
ical career, and I was fortunate enough 
to be in а position, along with many 
others in 1975, to bring down the final 
curtain on that sorry chapter of Amer- 
ican history which we call our involve- 
ment in Vietnam. 

I believe, as many of my colleagues 
do, that the history of the world is 
strewn with the lost opportunities for 
people to try and settle their disputes 
without the resort to violence, and it 
seems to me that that is one of the 
central issues that we address today, 
this idea that the new world order, and 
we have heard that discussed and prob- 
ably will hear more as time goes on, is 
about the prospect of sitting down and 
negotiating our differences without the 
catastrophic 1088 of life. 

Тһе first thing that we will discuss is 
something that may seem arcane to 
the American people, and that is this 
issue of congressional prerogatives. 
When those overweight and older, mid- 
dle-aged men 202 summers ago got to- 
gether in Philadelphia, cramped in a 
crowded room in Philadelphia during 
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the summer, they decided that one of 
the most important things that they 
wanted to invest in the people’s branch 
of government was the decision to send 
people to war. Their memory was of 
George III who had involved the force 
of the then-British empire in a war on 
American soil and in wars that were to 
come in Europe. 
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They remembered the activities of 
the czars, they wanted to have a check 
on that power, and they put the sole re- 
sponsibility to declare war in the hands 
of the Congress of the United States. 
Interestingly, under the Articles of 
Confederation the responsibility of the 
Commander in Chief flowed back into 
the Congress, and they found that to be 
cumbersome, so they wanted to have a 
Commander in Chief solely for the pur- 
pose of command decisions and not for 
the purpose, as some have argued, to 
make policy willy-nilly. And we have 
sometimes—certainly we have in the 
last 50 years—lost sight of the historic 
view of the Commander in Chief, which 
is more of a functionary role than a 
policymaking one. 

So the first order of business which is 
important for the Congress to assert is 
this natural authority. I hope we do 
that and do it vigorously. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield before he goes on to 
the next point? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Certainly, I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the gentleman makes a very important 
point, and I think again in the spirit of 
being educative, article I, section 8, 
paragraph 11 of the Constitution as- 
serts that the clear authority with all 
power to declare war is vested in the 
Congress, that the Congress shall have 
the right to declare war. On many oc- 
casions the President of the United 
States has asserted his authority as 
Commander in Chief, saying, I don't 
need to come to Congress. This is 
something I can do as Commander in 
Chief.“ 

But any student of the Constitution 
reads that in article П, section 2 of the 
Constitution we define the duties of 
the President in his or her role as Com- 
mander in Chief. I find it interesting 
and fascinating that when one looks at 
the Federalist Papers, which framed 
the discussion and which are the his- 
torical documents of the discussion and 
which are the underpinnings of our 
Constitution, Federalist Paper No. 69, 
in defining the President's role as Com- 
mander in Chief, says that in that ca- 
pacity the President has less power 
than the King of England and less 
power than the Governor of New York. 
And at the time that the Constitution 
was being debated, the King of England 
could take troops to war on his word; 
the Governor of New York could take 
the militia to war. 
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The Constitution is very clear, and 
the Federalist Paper that underpins it 
is very clear, that the President in his 
role as chief executive officer, as the 
gentleman aptly pointed out, can only 
conduct the war, but only the Congress 
can establish the policy and make the 
decision as to whether we shall or shall 
not go to war. 

As I said earlier, in the previous spe- 
cial order, that was in this gentleman's 
humble opinion the brilliance of the 
Framers of the Constitution which said 
that no one person should have the 
right to take us to war, that that has 
to be a difficult decision, a cum- 
bersome decision, and that is appro- 
priate and we need to demand that pre- 
rogative and the American people need 
to support us in that reality. Other- 
wise, what is all the battle for, if it is 
not to maintain the integrity of our во- 
ciety based on the rule of law and the 
constitutional form of government? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman makes an excellent point. Also 
we will recall that the Republic that 
the Founders were concerned about 
was а fragile one 200 years ago. They 
were threatened by Indians and by out- 
Side forces. The idea that five or six 
militiamen could get together with а 
weapon posed a real and present danger 
to communities. So they wanted to 
keep the responsibility in the hands of 
the people. It seems to me that that 
would be axiomatic except for the fact 
that our former colleague, who is now 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Cheney, 
does not seem to have learned that les- 
son. He has а more imperial view of the 
Presidency and has been quoted on sev- 
eral occasions as having said that he 
feels that the President already has the 
power, if he chooses, to go to war in 
order to deal with this real danger that 
Saddam Hussein poses. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, another 
former Member of the House, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, George 
Bush, said I think as recently as yes- 
terday that should we decide in this 
body on Saturday not to grant him au- 
thority to go to war, he feels no com- 
punction, that he can go to war any- 
way. So it is not only Secretary Che- 
ney who has not read the Constitution 
lately. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman makes an excellent point, and 
hopefully the Congress will speak to 
that issue directly on Saturday. 

The issue we have at hand has gone 
through many permutations. Let me 
just say that I know there will be many 
on the other side who feel deeply that 
the use of force is the appropriate way 
to reduce potential American casual- 
ties, that in the long-term interests of 
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the United States the use of force is 
the appropriate way to deal with a des- 
pot like Saddam Hussein. I respect that 
view. It would be my hope that during 
the course of the debate we do not try 
to characterize this in partisan terms 
but just in the terms of people who 
look at history differently and come to 
the conclusion about the way to 
achieve ends differently. 

There will be substantial numbers of 
Democrats who will be supporting the 
President, and I hope there will be а 
$ubstantial number of Republicans who 
will be supporting the Democratic pro- 
posal to let the sanctions work. 

We have discussed the question of 
sanctions ad nauseum here, but I think 
it bears a little rehashing. Time is on 
our side. The United States of America 
is winning. This rush to judgment sug- 
gests one of desperation, a desperate 
desire to deal suddenly with events 
that are getting out of our control. We 
are in control of events. 

It is the world versus Saddam Hus- 
sein. The only people who are on Sad- 
dam Hussein's side are some people in 
Jordan and other Arabs in the Middle 
East who are not particularly well or- 
ganized nor, for that matter, effective. 
So we have the luxury of time, and 
that is one of the central disputes that 
we see played out today. 

The President of the United States 
says, "Well, look, you've got all these 
people in Kuwait who are suffering 
under the Iraqi boot.“ 

There is no question that they are 
suffering, and our hearts go out to 
them. There were 700,000 Kuwaitis on 
August 2 in Iraq. Thankfully, the vast 
majority of them, 550,000, have left 
Iraq, but that still leaves 150,000 under 
the jackboot of this world class crimi- 
nal, and the sooner they are liberated, 
the better. 

The other question that is raised all 
the time in support of this quick action 
is this idea of the coalition not being 
held together. I think in the course of 
discussion we have heard that the coa- 
lition shows no signs of fraying. The 
European allies are embarrassed by 
their paltry role in this operation, the 
Germans, the French, and the Swiss for 
providing the Iraqis over the years 
with the weapons of war that now face 
Americans, and the Germans and 
French for supplying the technology 
for them to build nuclear weapons. My 
guess is that they are not а problem. 
They are not going to suddenly decide 
to do business with Saddam Hussein as 
long as he occupies Kuwait. 

As for the Syrians and the Egyptians, 
they have done very well in this coali- 
tion. The Egyptians have been the 
beneficiaries of $20 billion in economic 
aid from ourselves, from the Saudis, 
from the Germans, and from the 
French. This has been good business for 
them. They are unlikely to decide to 
turn their backs on the alliance. Presi- 
dent Mubarak was emphatic the other 
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day when our group met with him, by 
saying that this is a matter of prin- 
ciple, that it is outrageous that some- 
one like Saddam Hussein has occupied 
Kuwait, and that they cannot allow it 
to stand. So I do not think he is going 
anywhere. 

As for the Syrians, if that weak link 
in our chain is à problem, let us just 
put it in perspective. Hafez al-Assad is 
а half-step below on the big list of who 
is good in the world. This is the butch- 
er of Hama, who is responsible directly 
for the death of 35,000 of his own citi- 
zens. To call him an ally-terrorist is 
probably the only way to characterize 
this man appropriately. The Syrians 
have indicated they are not going to 
invade Kuwait, that they are not going 
to invade Iraq, and that their purpose 
in this coalition is to sit idly by and 
hold our coats while we go in and de- 
fend the Saudis. So I do not worry 
about whether the Syrians are going 
anyplace, and I do not think any of us 
should. 

As for the Saudis, where do we expect 
them to go. As my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MILLER] 
has characterized them, this is а group 
of people who have chosen to fly air- 
planes as opposed to fighting on the 
ground. They need us desperately, and 
they are not going anywhere. 
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So I think it is fair to say that the 
coalition is strong and likely to be sup- 
ported for some time to come. We lose 
nothing by our patience here in wait- 
ing for the sanctions to work. 

I see the gentlewoman from Califor- 
nia [Ms. PELOSI]. I know she has a prior 
meeting. I would be happy to yield to 
her at this time. 

Ms. PELOSI. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I also thank the gen- 
tleman for putting this debate in his- 
torical perspective in terms of the 
power to declare war, as well as bring- 
ing us up to date on what is going on 
there, coming off his trip just a few 
hours ago. 

In the beginning of the remarks of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DOWNEY] he mentioned the new world 
order. That seems to be part of this de- 
bate, what is the new world order. 

The Secretary of State yesterday and 
the President talked about a defining 
moment in history, that this crisis 
could present us with a defining mo- 
ment in history. 

Indeed, it has. Unfortunately, I do 
not like the definition that it is taking 
from the standpoint of the administra- 
tion, and indeed also from the stand- 
point of the Solarz resolution which 
will come before this body tomorrow. 
It is plain and simple a declaration of 
war, and I do not think we want to go 
down that path. 

When we talked about this defining 
moment of history, I recall a recent 
North Atlantic Assembly’s meeting in 
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London a couple of months ago, the po- 
litical arm of NATO meeting there, 
where we were all celebrating the fact 
that the cold war was over, the Berlin 
wall was down, and that we could now 
look forward to a true peace, a peace 
built on détente, diplomacy, and dia- 
log, and not a peace built on deterrence 
alone. 

We celebrated recently. Here we are 
at the first opportunity, with the first 
major conflict to come before us, and 
already we are reverting to our former 
types, our former selves, where we are 
resorting to militarization in order to 
solve a conflict. 

If the sanctions are not working, and 
I believe that they are working to a 
certain extent, why aren’t they? Are 
we not clever enough to make them 
work? Considering the alternative, ob- 
viously, they are preferable to dying, 
as has been pointed out by many of our 
colleagues. 

So the choice we have is to choose 
between the sanctions and going to 
war. Clearly my constituents, who 
gathered 6,000 strong at St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Cathedral on Sunday 
evening of this week in an ecumenical 
service, 6,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren, speaking out against the use of 
force and the use of violence, prefer 
that we go down the path of peace and 
that we in this defining moment say in 
a civilized way, as we go forward, that 
Saddam Hussein was barbaric in his be- 
havior; that what he did placed him 
outside the circle of civilized human 
behavior, that we will isolate him po- 
litically, diplomatically, and economi- 
cally, but we will not be as barbaric as 
he is, but we will be smart and clever 
and we will isolate him. 

We think that is the preferable 
course. But to those who choose a dec- 
laration of war, I have two practical 
questions. One is, we have been told 
one of the reasons for having this war 
was that it was to ensure the stability 
of the region. 

What if we go to war? What if we win 
the war? Do our colleagues who sup- 
port this resolution guarantee that the 
region will be stabilized if we win in 
that region? 

I propose that instead we will launch 
an era of violence which will beget 
more violence, and we will be doing a 
grave disservice to future generations 
by not keeping the peace now and act- 
ing in a civilized way, instead of resort- 
ing to acting in the manner of Saddam 
Hussein. 

Another question I have for them is 
another practical question, and that is, 
do you think the American people sent 
us here to send us to war, a war that 
would be paid for by money we borrow 
from our allies who are economic com- 
petitors, to protect the oil they use? Is 
that a reason for us to go to war? Is 
that a way for us to indebt a future 
generation? 
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So I maintain it is а bad proposition 
all around for the American people, 
and I would hope that in the defining 
moment we have before us, instead of 
choosing war, instead of as the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MILLER] 
pointed out our economy being affected 
very negatively, instead that we choose 
peace, we choose sanctions, for all the 
idealistic reasons that we all share in 
terms of peace being better than war, 
апа nonviolence being better than vio- 
lence, but also for all the practical rea- 
sons about what do we get for it, and 
who pays for it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Тһе gentlewoman 
from California [Ms. PELOSI] has made 
ап excellent point. I think one of the 
other aspects of this that we should 
never lose sight of are the varying 
goals of this policy. Initially it was to 
defend Saudi Arabia. Then it became to 
return the status quo in Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia. 

American forces keeping the world 
safe for Saudi feudalism and Kuwaiti 
feudalism is not my idea of how we 
want to spend American lives. Amer- 
ican soldiers, who are currently in the 
desert, ready to die, to protect Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait, were all given a 
handbook that describes the do's and 
don't's in Saudi society. It was inap- 
propriate for women to drive. Indeed, 
the world that we will return to, if ev- 
erything goes as planned, is а world 
that should be changed to begin with. 

Every place else on planet Earth, de- 
mocracy is breaking out, or has al- 
ready broken out, except in the Middle 
East. Yet we are prepared to say it is 
okay, women, nobody votes in Saudi 
Arabia, and women do not drive. The 
Sabah family, the Amir who we will re- 
store to the throne when this is all said 
and done, has absolutely no interest 
whatsoever in democracy. 

I suspect the President needs to un- 
derstand that if American forces have 
to fight, if that is what it comes to, do 
not expect our good friends, the Saudis, 
or our good friends, the Kuwaitis, to 
live as you used to live, ignoring the 
will of thousands of people in your own 
Society who would prefer а more peace- 
ful, а more opportunistic government 
than the one you have given them. 

So even under the best of cir- 
cumstances we return to some very, 
very strange places, if everything 
works according to plan, and war never 
works according to plan. War is not 
neat. It is messy. It never goes as you 
expect. 

I would be happy to yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Moopy]. 

Mr. MOODY. I would like to associ- 
ate myself with the comments of the 
gentlewoman from California [Ms. 
PELOSI] on several counts. One, what it 
would mean to win that war. 

I think we need to consider what will 
this region be like if in fact the war 
takes place. If the war takes place in a 
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way which we are told it will, mainly a 
massive, overwhelming strike of Amer- 
ican forces by land, air, and sea, in- 
volving possibly hundreds of thousands 
of casualties and total destruction of 
the Iraqi infrastructure, including its 
military infrastructure, then what hap- 
pens? Do we then become the long-term 
landlord of the Middle East? Do we 
then become the guarantor of the 
standard of living of the new society in 
Iraq? Are we going to occupy Iraq for 
20 years, for 45 years, the way we did 
with Germany, or even 1 year or 5 
years? 

What happens to our position in not 
only Iraq, but in other Arab countries, 
when we are the country which bombed 
women and children and noncombat- 
ants to their deaths by the scores of 
thousands? What will other Arabs 
think around that part of the world? 

Will it really be safer for Western in- 
terests, will it really be safer for Israeli 
interests, one of our allies in the re- 
gion? Will it be safer for the somewhat 
shaky regimes that are our friends, 
Egypt and Morocco, which we do work 
with closely? Those regimes are not 
immune from street demonstrations 
that could easily take place if in fact 
we won the war. 

Stop and think for a minute, what 
does winning mean and what comes 
next? We tend to focus very much on 
the short-term military solutions, 
thinking once the war is over, every- 
thing will be fine, and it will not if the 
war in fact takes place at all. 

Another point I would like to make, 
if I could have the gentleman’s time, 
and I appreciate the time, would be the 
question of sanctions. 

The heart of the Hamilton-Gephardt 
proposal is keep the sanctions working, 
apply the sanctions, even ratchet them 
up if necessary, and keep diplomatic ef- 
forts going. 

Those of us that support that I think 
have the burden of proof to argue, to 
rebut the proposition that the sanc- 
tions are not working, and that diplo- 
macy will not work. 

How do we know that diplomacy will 
not work and sanctions are not work- 
ing? 

Had we taken that approach with the 
Soviet Union 40 years ago that we are 
being asked to take with Saddam Hus- 
sein, we would have had nuclear war. 
Can anybody in this Chamber tell me 
Saddam Hussein is worse than Stalin? 
Stalin was a tyrant of the first order. 

Mr. DOWNEY. With a big army. 
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Mr. MOODY. With a huge army, dif- 
ferent, but in its own way terribly pow- 
erful, he murdered 20 million of his own 
people in different societies within the 
enormous space called the Soviet 
Union, very much the way Saddam 
Hussein has treated his neighbors. And 
we felt it would have been totally irre- 
sponsible to force a military confronta- 
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tion with Stalin. We decided instead to 
go on the same path, containment, put 
a circle around them, if you will, draw 
a line in the sand, in this case allowing 
East Germany at the edge of Czecho- 
slovakia and the outer edge of the 
other satellites to keep him from mov- 
ing an inch. We had the Berlin airlift 
to impose that kind of policy. 

We have now seen that containment 
and other policies short of war in fact 
have paid huge dividends and avoided 
the entire conflagration that would 
have enveloped Europe, and would have 
reduced Europe to rubble, and to radio- 
active rubble, and probably caused lit- 
erally millions of deaths had we not 
adopted the wiser policy of contain- 
ment. 

It is not as though we liked Stalin. 
He was terrible, as terrible as Saddam 
Hussein is in Kuwait, but it does not 
necessarily prove the argument. We did 
not like Stalin or agree with him. He 
was as bad as anything we have seen 
recently, and yet it was in our interest 
to pursue a non-war policy, and we see 
how that is paying off in terms of free 
nations. Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, et cetera, are now free, and this 
was the wise policy, and it was not a 
weak or a wimpy or a nonfirm policy. 

Finally, let me say in terms of diplo- 
macy, no one can say that a 6-hour 
meeting in Geneva is the full extent to 
which we should give diplomacy its 
chance. It should be the beginning of 
the talks, not the ending of the talks. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

I yield to my friend, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. MCCLOSKEY] and 
then I will yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. . 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman and commend 
him for taking this special order. He 
has spoken out most eloquently. I won- 
der if from his experience I might ask 
for à couple of observations about two 
very important concerns in à Demo- 
cratic society. I have thought, given all 
of our experience in Vietnam with that 
war, that even the Weinberger-Reagan- 
Bush administration had promulgated 
ав basic doctrine that no offensive war 
could be taken without broad consen- 
sus and in essence authority of the 
American people. Does the gentleman 
feel, and I know I do not, that there is 
consensus now to launch an offensive 
war coming from his end of the coun- 
try? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I thank the gentleman 
for asking me the question. The com- 
munications that I have received in my 
office suggest that there is strong op- 
position to the use of force. My guess is 
that I am probably hearing more from 
those people who are connected these 
days with the peace movement than 
from the average citizen, but I think at 
best we are looking at a 50 percent'or 
60 percent support for the use of force, 
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which I think will dwindle to a fraction 
of that number once the consequences 
of war are seen. 

So no, we are not going ahead with 
any sort of strong consensus for the use 
of force. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. My mail has been 
running about 10 to 1 against offensive 
war, and even the polls that say the 
American people would authorize it say 
that 53 percent say that with 100 cas- 
ualties their support goes to 44 percent, 
and at 10,000 casualties it would go to 
25 percent. But I think it is also very 
interesting when we consider that the 
administration really is not com- 
fortable with the Congress being active 
on this issue. It appears to me that 
they are not comfortable at all with 
the idea of the American people being 
informed as to future consequences. 

In essence, in the last 3 or 4 days, as 
many Members know, the administra- 
tion appears to have put a total lid on 
press activities in the gulf. In essence, 
there is only 38 people to be allowed 
and two teams, and they purport a plan 
to censor all dispatches. Anything that 
Dan Rather or the New York Times is 
going to be able to use is going to have 
to go through а board. Could I get the 
gentleman's reaction to that? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I agree. I think as the 
great war correspondent of the Cri- 
mean War found out, the first casualty 
of war is truth, and I do not think that 
is any different now than it has been 
for the last 130 years. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
just take 2 minutes to compliment the 
gentleman in the well. As I do that, I 
would like to say that those of us who 
are opposed to the requested Presi- 
dential authorization to declare war do 
not lack patriotism. 

I would like to advise the gentleman 
in the well and my colleagues that at 
age 17 when this country was engaged 
in the greatest conflict of this country, 
I joined the U.S. Marine Corps, and 
within 5 years after my discharge, my 
unit, my reserve unit was called up to 
serve іп а police action. So I want my 
constituents and I want all of the 
Members to know that those of us who 
Stand in opposition to the resolution 
giving the President carte blanche 
power to declare war in the Middle 
East do not lack in patriotism. 

We are not afraid of war, but my 
friends, we are afraid of casualties. I 
would like to say that the Presidential 
resolution requested is a declaration of 
war. I know that many Members will 
get on the floor and argue in favor of it 
and state that it is really not, we are 
going on with the negotiations, we are 
saying this, and it is а copout. It is 
passing the buck to the White House. 
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The White House has already made it 
clear what the White House wants to 
do, and I would hope that the White 
House does not stand in the place of 
those rulers that Plato once referred to 
in saying that a ruler is often setting 
some stage for a war to go in motion so 
that he can prove to his own people 
that they need a leader. I hope our 
President does not adopt that policy, 
and would continue with the sanctions 
firmly. 

We have backed our President on the 
sanctions. We have backed the military 
presence in Saudi Arabia, but not to 
the size of the offensive capacity that 
we now have. 

We say, Mr. President, let the sanc- 
tions work. Save American lives until 
it is clear that those nations who will 
benefit most from this are willing to 
pay for it with their lives and their dol- 
lars. 

Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 


THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted the following priv- 
ileged resolution (H. Res. 27, Rept. No. 
102-1), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


H. RES. 27 


Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may rec- 
ognize the majority leader and the minority 
leader, or their designees, for а period of gen- 
eral debate of twelve hours, equally divided 
and controlled, on the subject of the situa- 
tion in the Middle East. It shall be in order 
for the majority leader, or his designee, after 
consultation with the minority leader, to 
move to extend the period of debate and said 
motion shall not be debatable. 

SEC. 2. After the conclusion of general de- 
bate, it shall be in order to consider in the 
House а concurrent resolution, consisting of 
the text printed in section 1 of the report of 
the Committee on Rules accompanying this 
resolution, if offered by Representative Ben- 
nett of Florida, Representative Durbin of П- 
linois, or their designee. The concurrent res- 
olution shall be debatable for not to exceed 
one hour, equally divided and controlled by 
the proponent and a Member opposed there- 
to. The previous question shall be considered 
аз ordered on the concurrent resolution to 
final adoption without intervening motion. 

SEC. 3. After disposition of the concurrent 
resolution provided for in section 2 of this 
resolution, it shall be in order to consider in 
the House а concurrent resolution, consist- 
ing of the text printed in section 2 of the re- 
port of the Committee on Rules accompany- 
ing this resolution, if offered by Representa- 
tive Hamilton of Indiana, Representative 
Gephardt of Missouri, or their designee. The 
concurrent resolution shall be debatable for 
not to exceed one hour, equally divided and 
controlled by the proponent and a Member 
opposed thereto. The previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the concurrent 
resolution to final adoption without inter- 
vening motion. 
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Sec. 4. After disposition of the concurrent 
resolution provided for in section 3 of this 
resolution, it shall be in order to consider in 
the House a joint resolution, consisting of 
the text printed in section 3 of the report of 
the Committee on Rules accompanying this 
resolution, if offered by Representative 
Michel of Illinois, or his designee. The joint 
resolution shall be debatable for not to ex- 
ceed one hour, equally divided and controlled 
by the proponent and a Member opposed 
thereto. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the joint resolution to 
final passage without intervening motion ex- 
cept one motion to commit, if offered by 
Representative Michel, or his designee. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 27 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
EXANDER). The Clerk will report the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the House now con- 
sider House Resolution 27? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the House agreed to consider House 
Resolution 27. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
EXANDER). Does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Мг. MURPHY] wish to 
State a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. MURPHY. It is not strictly in 
the nature of à parliamentary inquiry, 
but it is. 

As I understand the reading, there 
will be no amendments offered to any 
of the three resolutions? Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MOAKLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MURPHY. Then I had proposed 
an amendment that would attach the 
cost and а proposed tax to the Solarz 
resolution that would not be in order. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. The gentleman was 
not yielded to for that purpose. 

Mr. MURPHY. I wil wait until the 
gentleman explains the resolution. I 
thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
Метал from Massachusetts [Mr. MOAK- 
LEY] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
purpose of debate only, I yield the cus- 
tomary 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON], pending 
which I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for consideration in the House of three 
measures on the Persian Gulf. 

The first is а concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that 
Congress must approve any offensive 
military action against Iraq, to be of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. BENNETT], the gentleman from П- 
linois [Mr. DURBIN], or their designee. 
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Тһе second is а concurrent resolution 
regarding the United States policy to 
reverse Iraq's occupation of Kuwait, to 
be offered by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HAMILTON], the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT], or their 
designee. 

The third, Mr. Speaker, is а joint res- 
olution authorizing the use of U.S. 
Armed Forces pursuant to United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolution 678, 
to be offered by the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. MICHEL] or his designee. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of the three 
resolutions is printed in the report of 
the Committee on Rules to accompany 
the rule. Each resolution will be debat- 
able in the House for 1 hour, equally di- 
vided and controlled by the proponent 
and a Member opposed thereto. 

The rule provides 12 hours of general 
debate on the situation in the Middle 
East equally divided and controlled by 
the majority and minority leader, and 
after consulting with the minority 
leader, it will be in order for the major- 
ity leader or his designee to move to 
extend the period of debate, and the 
motion will not be debatable. 

Mr. Speaker, after general debate is 
concluded, it will be in order to con- 
sider the Bennett-Durbin concurrent 
resolution, and after the Bennett-Dur- 
bin concurrent resolution is disposed 
of, it will then be in order to consider 
the Hamilton-Gephardt concurrent res- 
olution. After the Hamilton-Gephardt 
concurrent resolution is disposed of, 
Mr. Speaker, it will then be in order to 
consider the Michel joint resolution. 

The rule provides for one motion to 
recommit if offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] or his 
designess on the joint resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad we are having 
a debate on this issue, and I am glad 
that each of us in the Congress will 
have the opportunity to stand up and 
be counted on this very important 
issue. 

I commend Secretary of State Baker 
on his diplomatic efforts to attempt to 
persuade Saddam Hussein to end his 
brutal occupation of Kuwait. I regret, 
however, Mr. Speaker, that this mo- 
ment in time the Iraqi leadership lacks 
the common sense and the basic hu- 
manity to do the right thing. 

However, at the appropriate time, I 
will vote yes on the Bennett-Durbin 
resolution to reclaim the constitu- 
tional authority of the Congress to au- 
thorize war. It is reasonable, and I will 
vote yes on the Hamilton-Gephardt res- 
olution to urge that sanctions be ex- 
tended. That is also reasonable. 

Mr. Speaker, as a matter of con- 
science, I cannot vote to endorse offen- 
sive military actions by the United 
States against Iraq at this time, and 
will vote no on the Michel resolution, 
for I do not feel that is reasonable. 

As my colleagues know, I am no paci- 
fist. I ат по peacenik, and I come from 
an area south Boston—where every 
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street corner is named after a young- 
ster who was killed in service for this 
great country. During World War П at 
the age of 15 I joined the U.S. Navy, 
and I served in the South Pacific. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in my heart it 
was the right thing to do, and I believe 
it was the patriotic thing to do. I have 
never once regretted my involvement 
or my participation in that noble 
struggle. I felt that it was to defend my 
country and protect the truly vital in- 
terests of my country. 

In the past few weeks, like many of 
my colleagues, I have received count- 
less calls from concerned citizens on 
this issue, and I have talked with many 
parents whose children are over there 
in Saudi Arabia as well as many rel- 
atives of men and women stationed in 
the Arabian desert. They are trying 
desperately to understand whether the 
issue at stake is so compelling and so 
vital to the United States that it is 
worth sacrificing their son's life or 
their daughter’s life or their husband’s 
life. They have asked me whether ev- 
erything short of sacrificing the lives 
of their loved ones has been done to get 
Saddam Hussein out of Kuwait. They 
have asked me whether or not there is 
а way to achieve a united goal without 
any human casualties, and they have 
asked me repeatedly to do everything I 
can to bring their son or daughter or 
niece or nephew or their husband or 
their wife home safely. 

Mr. Speaker, I honestly do not be- 
lieve we have given sanctions enough 
time to work. We have not exhausted 
that pressure. 

When the President of the United 
States invoked the sanctions last Au- 
gust, he said it would take up to a year 
before we would know whether they 
would be effective. It has only been 6 
months. What is the rush? 

I think it is time to be reasonable. It 
is not time for political posturing. It is 
not time to second-guess how our votes 
will be interpreted in some political 
poll 6 months from now. It is simply a 
time to be reasonable. 

Mr. Speaker, make no mistake, if all 
other methods of diplomacy and pres- 
sure fail, if sanctions, given the time to 
work, prove fruitless in removing Sad- 
dam from Kuwait, at that moment we 
as a united Congress and as a united 
nation will most assuredly and swiftly 
remove him from Kuwait, but until I 
can look into the eyes of the mothers 
and fathers of the children and broth- 
ers and sisters of the loved ones of our 
men and women in uniform and say 
without hesitation, yes, we are at war 
because it is our last and our only re- 
sort, only then, Mr. Speaker, should 
this Congress be willing to authorize 
war. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for the House 
to act, and I urge adoption of the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Is the Chair ad- 
vised as to how, since the illustrious 
chairman of the committee has gone to 
great lengths to point out the fairness 
in which the time has been divided, I 
did not hear any discussion about the 
allocation of time, Mr. Speaker, to 
those in opposition to the rule itself. 
He has explained how the time for the 
proponents and opponents, majority 
and minority, have divided up the time 
when we get to the main questions 
which are the three resolutions, but 
my inquiry is: what is the allocation of 
the division of time between those who 
are in favor of this rule, Mr. Speaker, 
and those in opposition? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rules of the House, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, is recognized 
for 1 hour. He traditionally yields, and 
in this case has yielded, one-half of 
that time to a minority member of 
that committee, in this case the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON]. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
controls the time on the gentleman’s 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sorry, the Chair did not answer my 
parliamentary inquiry. It was not 
whether the majority or the minority, 
because in this instance I believe the 
Chair will find that as soon as the issue 
is joined, the minority and the major- 
ity agree on the rule. What about those 
of us who are opposed to the rule and 
would like to be heard on it? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has stated, under the rules and 
traditions of the House, the manner in 
which the allocation of time has been 
provided and the Chair has followed 
those traditional rules of the House. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, may I 
be heard on the parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has responded, the Chair has rec- 
ognized the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts who has yielded time to the gen- 
tleman from New York, and the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from New 
York. 
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Mr. SOLOMON. I would just say to 
the gentleman, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
the intent of the minority to yield 
time in opposition to the Republican 
Members on this side of the aisle, so 
that they will be heard. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. MOAKLEY. Мг. Speaker, I ат 
personally going to yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WASH- 
INGTON] to speak on the rule. If the 
gentleman from New York wants to 
yield the gentleman from Texas 5 min- 
utes, then I think we might clarify the 
situation that he finds himself in. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Well, reclaiming my 
time, Mr. Speaker, I already have time 
in opposition scheduled on this side, so 
I could not do that. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
rule and I would urge all Members of 
this House on both sides of the aisle to 
support it. This rule does justice to the 
magnitude of the decision which all 
Members of Congress are now facing. 

The question of war and peace is the 
most important issue any Congress can 
be called on to decide. And I would 
note right here at the outset, Mr. 
Speaker, that this rule provides for 12 
hours of general debate over the next 
several days. 

When we add in the amount of time 
that will be spent debating each indi- 
vidual resolution, we find that the 
House will be devoting a total of at 
least 15 hours’ worth of debate time 
concerning what to do in the Persian 
Gulf. 

I can advise the Members of Congress 
that not since Congress declared war 
on Germany in 1917, has so much time 
been devoted to a debate concerning 
the issue of war and peace; so this rule 
does provide an adequate amount of 
time to debate this momentous ques- 
tion. 

This rule also provides for an ade- 
quate range of specific policy options 
to be debated, and I would at this point 
commend Speaker FOLEY and the 
Democratic side of the aisle, the lead- 
ership of both parties, for treating this 
issue fairly on the floor of the House. 

Iam confident that the specific reso- 
lution I support, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 62, will pass decisively. And so 
there is nothing in this rule that can 
somehow thwart or prevent the House 
from working its will. I urge the Mem- 
bers to support the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, turning now to the 
three resolutions that will be consid- 
ered under the terms of the rule, I 
would like to reiterate my strong sup- 
port for House Joint Resolution 62, the 
Solarz-Michel bipartisan mandate іп 
support of the President of the United 
States of America. 

I returned from the gulf this morn- 
ing, Mr. Speaker, at 6:30 a.m., and Iam 
now more convinced than ever that 
this bipartisan resolution best address- 
es the urgency of this hour. I have met 
with our military men and women in 
the gulf. I can tell the Members that 
you can be so proud of each and every 
one of them. 

They really do represent a cross-sec- 
tion of this great country of ours. 
Their morale is the highest. Their 
preparation has been thorough, and 
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their readiness is at the highest pos- 
sible peak. 

Secretary of Defense Cheney told the 
Republican Conference early today 
that America has never before had 
fighting forces of the high caliber that 
we have today in the gulf, and I agree 
wholeheartedly. 

Iam convinced after having met with 
President Mubarak of Egypt over the 
weekend, his Defense Minister and his 
Foreign Minister, and after having met 
with key American diplomats and mili- 
tary commanders throughout the en- 
tire gulf region that the Solarz-Michel 
resolution is the only option before us 
that can come to grips with the reali- 
ties of this terribly, terribly important 
situation. 

I have great respect for the gentle- 
men who have offered the other two 
resolutions. I believe those gentlemen 
are sincere and that they are making a 
principled stand for what they believe 
in. But, Mr. Speaker, with all due re- 
spect, I also believe that the practical 
effects of their resolutions, if enacted, 
will be to convey an impression that 
America is unsure of itself, that Amer- 
ican resolve is weakening, and that is 
all Saddam Hussein needs to hear. To 
convey such an impression, particu- 
larly at this hour, is to invite disaster 
for those young men and women serv- 
ing in the gulf right now. It is to invite 
the very eventuality that those gentle- 
men wish so devoutly to avoid. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, after 
the disgraceful display of arrogance 
and impudence that was put on by the 
Iraqi Foreign Minister yesterday in Ge- 
neva, we must do nothing less than 
pass the Solarz-Michel resolution, and 
we have to do it decisively to send the 
message. 

The Iraqi regime evidently does not 
take seriously the question of war and 
peace. It is time for us, you and I on 
this floor, to make one more try in the 
name of the American people to im- 
press upon the Iraqi regime that Amer- 
ica emphatically does take seriously 
the question of war and peace. 

Mr. Speaker, passing the Solarz- 
Michel bipartisan resolution is the 
only means available to us to send out 
that message one more time. The So- 
larz-Michel resolution was crafted іп 
very close consultation between the ad- 
ministration and a distinguished array 
of Members with extensive foreign pol- 
icy experience. The list of cosponsors 
includes distinguished Members from 
both parties and all points of the polit- 
ical spectrum. This is a truly biparti- 
san resolution which is reflective of the 
best traditions in this House. 

Our good friend, the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. STEVE SOLARZ, the prin- 
cipal sponsor of this resolution, has 
said many times that America is al- 
ways most effective abroad when we 
are united at home. 

The Solarz-Michel bipartisan resolu- 
tion is the best vehicle behind which 
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Congress and the American people we 
represent can unite. This is the resolu- 
tion which is most consistent with the 
national interest and the unequivocal 
stand of the world community, as ex- 
pressed in 12 resolutions of the United 
Nations Security Council. 

Mr. Speaker, 26 Members traveled to 
the gulf, to Saudi Arabia, this past 
week and talked to hundreds and hun- 
dreds of American young men and 
women. Those yourg men and women 
in uniform asked the 26-member dele- 
gation of liberals and conservatives 
and moderates of both political parties 
to please stand behind them. That is 
what we are here for today, because if 
we really want peace in that region, 
the only way to get it is through the 
threat of force; that is what we will be 
doing if we pass the Solarz-Michel bi- 
partisan resolution here today. I urge 
support for that resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 mintues to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. WASHINGTON]. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
must reluctantly oppose the rule which 
is on the floor for adoption at this 
time, and I would like briefly to tell 
the Members of the House why. 

When we were in the Rules Commit- 
tee, there was another resolution 
which was not reported out. That was a 
resolution that did not equivocate, did 
not put conditions subsequent. It was a 
straight up declaration of war. 

The strongest message I would say to 
my good friend on the Republican side, 
the strongest message we can possibly 
send to Saddam Hussein is not to say 
the Solarz language, we may declare 
war if these conditions are met. The 
strongest message we can send is a dec- 
laration of war now. 

Why do then we say that we want to 
declare war, and deny an opportunity 
for the Members to even vote on a dec- 
laration of war? 

House Joint Resolution 63 was laid 
out by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
HYDE] before the committee. The com- 
mittee in its wisdom did not report 
that resolution. I am not here to com- 
plain because my name is оп it. It does 
not matter whose name is on it. As we 
both know, when this matter goes in 
history, it is not a question of names. 
It is a question of where we stood. 

I believe that the President of the 
United States and our military people, 
if they are going to be put to war, they 
ought to know clearly whether Con- 
gress stands, with no place to hide. 
There is still a tiny twig to hide behind 
in the Solarz resolution, because as 
you know from having read it, I am 
sure being the learned scholars that 
you are, it says that we will declare 
war if the President determines that 
two subsequent conditions are met. So 
that leaves room for а Member who 
wants it both ways. 
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I agree with the President and I 
agree with Secretary Baker when they 
say that in this matter, we ought not 
to be able to have it both ways. The 
people of this country ought to be enti- 
tled to know clearly today, tomorrow, 
and Saturday, not obfuscated by lan- 
guage and legalese, but straight up 
when the votes are counted. 

Are we ready to declare war on Sad- 
dam Hussein that day or for our troops 
to be put to battle Monday or not? 

We will not have а straight-up vote 
on that because of this rule, and that is 
the reason I am complaining. I know 
that I am going to get run over on this. 
I may get one vote which is mine, and 
that may be all of it, but I want the 
RECORD to reflect and history to reflect 
that when we vote on these three reso- 
lutions, whether it is the Durbin reso- 
lution, which really just reincorporates 
the Constitution. Тһе Constitution 
does not need our help. It does not need 
underlining or exclamation points by 
us. It means what it says. It says that 
the Congress shall have the power to 
declare war. 

Then we move on to the Gephardt- 
Hamilton resolution, and respectfully, 
I would suggest that those say to stay 
the course. They do not pretend to be a 
declaration of war; but the Solarz- 
Michel resolution pretends to be that 
which it is not. 

You cannot take a pig and put an 
evening gown on it and stop it from 
being а pig. This is not а declaration of 
war, so those Members who want to 
vote for it and then hide behind it and 
say, Well, I vote for it, but the Presi- 
dent didn't meet the conditions subse- 
quent' тау be able to say that. 
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So those Members who want to vote 
against it and then hide behind it and 
say, "By God, I would have been for it 
had the conditions changed," would be 
able to do that. In this hall that is 
known as cover. There is one day here 
where there ought not be any political 
cover. If you are for war, then, by God, 
let us get а straight-up declaration 
that says, Resolved in the U.S. Con- 
gress, we are at war with the nation of 
Iraq.“ Р 

Now, what stronger hand could we 
give the President for those who want 
to give him a strong hand? What 
Stronger hand could we give him than 
not putting all these little niceties on 
there about what may happen later? By 
God, if we are for war, let us get up and 
вау we are for it. The President asks 
for it, the President wants it, the Con- 
stitution demands that we do that 
which we are elected to do. It is not à 
popular decision, it is not a political 
decision, it is not а partisan decision. 
But if we are going to send men and 
women to kill and die in Iraq, on for- 
eign soil, they ought to know where 
their elected Members of Congress 
stand. 
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Unless we adopt a resolution that is 
straight up, straightforward, we have 
not done anything but whistle in the 
wind. I ask the Members to vote 
against adoption of this rule. I know it 
is going to be adopted anyway. But you 
have the opportunity to know the dif- 
ference because I am telling you right 
here it is going to be in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, this 
truly is an example of Congress han- 
dling the most fundamental question in 
the worst possible way. This is clearly 
а constitutional question that we аге 
about to debate. Congress does have а 
responsibility to speak to something as 
fundamental as whether our soldiers 
will be asked to risk their lives in pur- 
suit of a policy. 

And how do we handle so basic an 
issue? We set up а process by which the 
House of Representatives and ulti- 
mately the Congress will speak with 
mixed voices. We will speak with mixed 
messages, mixed messages to our 
troops, to our allies, and most fun- 
damentally to our adversaries. This is 
an issue that should be voted up or 
down without seeking political cover. 

Politics should be the last consider- 
ation in what we are doing here. And 
yet this resolution is more of a politi- 
cal document than a way of addressing 
our fundamental constitutional respon- 
sibilities. 

It allows everyone to seek some po- 
litical cover in the course of debate and 
in the course of the votes. Choosing 
war or peace should be a yes or no an- 
swer, not a series of maybe's.“ This 
rule allows Congress to say, Maybe 
yes," Maybe по,” but does not ask us 
to take any responsibility for our ac- 
tions. 

That is unacceptable. The vote on 
this rule should be “по.” 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the chief deputy whip, the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
BONIOR]. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my chairman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress and the Na- 
tion must make а stark and а very 
grave choice, whether to rush to war or 
whether to stand firm in the gulf and 
give sanctions and international pres- 
sure а chance to work. We support the 
goals of the President's policy. And 
Saddam Hussein must know that this 
country is united against his aggres- 
sion and determined that he must leave 
Kuwait. 

We support the use of troops to en- 
force the economic sanctions and inter- 
national pressure. 

But January 15 is an arbitrary and 
unrealistic deadline. 

Тһе sanctions are working. They 
have achieved, as many of my col- 
leagues have suggested, many of the 
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goals we set out: protect Saudi Arabia, 
keep the oil flowing, get out hostages 
released. The present policy ів work- 
ing. 

Today in the paper the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia, SAM NUNN, had а 
piece in which he talked about the 
sanctions and the embargo. Iraq, he 
says, is unique in its vulnerability to 
economic embargo. The international 
blockade has succeeded in cutting off 
almost 100 percent of Iraq’s exports, 
mostly oil, stopped over 90 percent of 
all imports, and reduced its gross па- 
tional product by 50 percent. Over 
time, experts estimate that Iraq's GNP 
would be down 70 percent.“ 

Diplomatic initiatives are still alive. 
We had a terrible setback yesterday, 
there is no question about that. But 
the Secretary General is active, the 
French and Algerians are active. 

January 15 is too soon to declare this 
policy а failure and to rush to war. 
There are those who believe à war in 
the gulf will be а short war, that cas- 
ualties will be few, the consequences 
contained. 

There is not such thing as a short 
war, an easy war. In fact, no war is 
ever really over. Ask the families and 
friends of the veterans of our last war. 
Since I have been in public life, since 
1972, а good part of every one of my 
days in public life is devoted to dealing 
with the problems and the aftermath of 
that last war, and the lives of the peo- 
ple who fought that war have forever 
been changed. 

We have over 400,000 men and women 
on the front line. We are proud of 
them, and we stand behind them 100 
percent. 

But we believe that the best way to 
support them is to make sure, to make 
sure that we do not ask them to make 
the ultimate sacrifice unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The war in the gulf will not be a 
Short war for us at home either. Our 
economy is already in recession, our 
budget deficit is looming larger and 
larger, the burden of war will cost us 
billions. Already it is costing us $2 bil- 
lion a month. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has built 
an impressive international coalition 
behind this policy. But for America to 
send our own sons and our own daugh- 
ters out to die alone in the desert with 
little frontline support from our allies 
is wrong. And for our American people 
to still be paying the overwhelming 
cost of this military venture, while 
Japan and Germany have not met their 
commitments, in unacceptable. 

War is the least predictable and the 
most painful of our options in the gulf. 

It must be our very last resort. Sup- 
port Hamilton-Gephardt. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
YATES]. The Chair would remind Mem- 
bers of the precedents and the rules of 
the House under which Members are re- 
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quested not to refer to the content of 
speeches of Members of another body. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. GUNDERSON]. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
well aware that the leadership on both 
sides of the aisle support the resolution 
that is before us. But this is а week for 
voting our conscience. I have to rise in 
opposition to this particular resolu- 
tion. 

After all, why are we here? We are 
here because the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States wants to contribute to the 
world's response and decisions of how 
we respond to Saddam Hussein. 

Yet Imust ask each and every one of 
you when this debate is completed, 
what signal will we have sent? We in 
the House of Representatives, as 400,000 
Americans are going to lay down their 
lives in the Persian Gulf, find ourselves 
running for political cover under three 
different resolutions. 

It is like we have gone to the res- 
taurant, we have picked up the menu, 
and we want a smorgasbord of options. 

Ladies and gentleman, this is a ques- 
tion of war or peace, this is not a ques- 
tion of which entree would you like to 
order, which do you find most pleasing. 
Think of it: We will pass one, perhaps 
two, perhaps three different resolutions 
under this rule which are contradic- 
tory. Then we will await the Senate, 
which probably will not pass any reso- 
lution at all. I ask you what message 3 
days before January 15 does that send 
to Saddam Hussein? 
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Does that commit this Congress to 
support the U.N. resolution? Of course 
not. It sends a confusing signal. If we 
want to be a part of the world commu- 
nity, if we want to support what the 
United Nations, the Arab League, and 
the allies and enemies from the past 
the world over have united behind in 
condemnation of the invasion of Ku- 
wait, then we ought to have one resolu- 
tion. It ought to be whether we support 
the use of force in all means to imple- 
ment the U.N. resolution, and we ought 
to vote it up or down, put our names, 
put our votes, on the line, and have the 
courage to say yes or no, not run for 
political cover. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MAVROULES]. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to add my voice to a growing 
chorus of grave concern about the spec- 
ter of a bloody, early war against Iraq. 

No one disputes the fact that the bru- 
tal August 2 invasion of Kuwait was 
immoral, unjust, and reprehensible. 

No one disputes the President’s ini- 
tial decision to send United States 
Armed Forces to Saudi Arabia, to deter 
further Iraqi aggression. 

No one questions the President's dip- 
lomatic maneuvering in weaving to- 
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gether а broad coalition to counter 
Saddam Hussein's ruthless aggression. 

No one doubts the fundamental goals 
of forcing the complete and uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of all Iraqi forces 
from Kuwait; the restoration of Ku- 
wait's sovereignty, independence, and 
territorial integrity; the maintenance 
of international peace and security in 
the Persian Gulf; and the protection of 
American citizens abroad. 

What we do dispute and what we do 
question is the means of achieving 
these fundamental goals. 

From CIA Director William Webster 
to former JCS Chairman Admiral 
Crowe, every piece of information Con- 
gress received supports the notion that 
economic sanctions are working and 
wil continue to work. Iragi oil ex- 
ports—virtually their sole source of 
foreign revenue—have been shut down. 
Over 90 percent of imports have been 
cut off. The result—in а few short 
months—has been an estimated 50 per- 
cent reduction in the Iraqi GNP. Over 
time, experts predict that figure will 
reach 70 percent. As SAM NUNN com- 
mented, Iraq is becoming “ап economic 
basket case. 

In my judgment, we are well on our 
way to bringing Saddam Hussein to his 
knees. Sanctions over time will be ut- 
terly devastating. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Gephardt-Hamilton alternative to the 
President's resolution authorizing 
force. 400,000 American lives are too 
precious to jeopardize, when staying 
the course on economic sanctions ap- 
pears so promising. 

If we opt to give sanctions a chance 
to work and Saddam Hussein attempts 
to attack Saudi Arabia or assault 
American troops, then the resolution 
provides the President with the appro- 
priate authorization to immediately 
utilize American military force. 

Prudence and patience will save lives 
and achieve U.S. goals. I urge adoption 
of the rule and the Gephardt-Hamilton 
alternative to a blanket authorization 
of force at this point in time. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the newest member of the 
Committee on Rules, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DREIER]. 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, what an incredible way to get 
started on the Committee on Rules. 

I would, first of all, like to extend my 
thanks to the distinguished chairman 
of the committee and our great new 
ranking member for welcoming me to 
the committee, but what a way to wel- 
come a new member to the Committee 
on Rules. I also want to thank Repub- 
lican Chairman Emeritus, JIMMY QUIL- 
LEN. 

It has been amazing and very tragic 
in one way, that we have to deal with 
an issue like this, but in another light, 
Mr. Speaker, it is extraordinarily 
gratifying to see that, as Senator Van- 
denberg said, as my friend, the gen- 
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tleman from Michigan [Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD] reminded me, in 1948, partisan- 
ship does end at the water’s edge, and 
I think that this rule itself does dem- 
onstrate just that. Republicans and 
Democrats alike are supporting the 
process whereby we are allowing three 
proposals to come to the House floor 
which can be considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I know which one I am 
going to support. I am going to support 
the package that has been put together 
in a bipartisan compromise with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. So- 
LARZ] and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] offering it here, 
and the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FASCELL] and our leader, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. I be- 
lieve that is the most balanced ap- 
proach, and I think that is the one that 
should send that message to Saddam 
Hussein that the 28 nations in this coa- 
lition will not stand by and allow him 
to roll over this tiny nation of Kuwait 
and continue the kind of.tragic human 
rights violations which we have seen 
perpetrated over the past several 
months. 

I am convinced that this rule is the 
way for us to go, Mr. Speaker, and I 
have to say that, while there is going 
to be some very healthy debate which 
will take place during the next 12 hours 
and when the resolutions come follow- 
ing the general debate, I am proud to 
be a new member of this committee. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to have the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DREIER] as a new member of 
the committee also. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of this rule. 

Once in а while, Mr. Speaker, the 
privilege of serving in this House can 
become an awesome responsibility. 
Once in à while, we are asked to cast а 
vote that is not only historical, but 
one that we know we will live with and 
remember for the rest of our lives. 
Soon, I' m afraid, we're going to have to 
cast one of those votes. 

It's a pivotal vote. It's a vote that is 
going to affect the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of people; soldiers and citi- 
zens, innocent victims, mothers and fa- 
thers, wives and widows. 

It’s not a political vote. No matter 
how this vote comes out today, neither 
party will win or lose. Each Member 
has to search his or her conscience and 
decide what is in their heart. This isn’t 
a vote for or against the President, or 
for or against the Democratic leader- 
ship. 

For myself, I intend to vote for con- 
tinuing economic sanctions. And ГІ 
vote to retain the constitutional pre- 
rogative of this House, and of the Con- 
gress, to declare war when we—and the 
people we represent—see no alter- 
native. And as a Member of this House, 
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I can't vote to authorize war in this 
case. 

Im concerned that America should 
have to fight this fight alone. I know 
our allies are behind us, but why aren't 
they beside us? 

I'm confused about our objective іп 
the gulf. Is it to protect Saudi Arabia? 
Is it to expel Saddam Hussein from Ku- 
wait? Is it to rid the world of an awful 
menace in the person of Saddam Hus- 
sein? If we go to war, what is it that we 
аге asking American soldiers to fight 
and die for? If we don't know what 
we're fighting for, how will we know 
when the war is over? 

Finally, I'm sad that we seem to have 
the will to wage war, and yet we don't 
have the heart for the poor and hungry. 
Nobody blinks while we spend $30 bil- 
lion for Desert Shield before a single 
shot is fired. Why can't we show the 
same resolve for the poor in our own 
country? Or for children who are starv- 
ing around the world? 

In the end, Mr. Speaker, I cannot be- 
lieve there is no alternative to war in 
this case. I cannot believe that sanc- 
tions and diplomatic pressure will have 
no more effect. The sanctions have 
worked апа can continue to work. War 
should be the last thing that we decide 
to do, certainly not one of the first. In 
a little while on the floor of this House 
we will be asked to choose. For myself 
I believe that, while we still have a 
choice, we must choose peace. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Staten Island, NY [Ms. 
MOLINARI]. 
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Ms. MOLINARI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the rule, and I rise also in 
support of Resolution 672. I do so after 
coming back from a very informative 
congressional delegation trip through 
the Middle East. 

One thing we are not going to hear a 
lot of my colleagues say is that no 
matter where we were in Israel, in 
Egypt, or in Saudi Arabia, there was 
magnificent support for this President, 
there was magnificent endorsement for 
the movements he has made thus far to 
forestall the aggressions of Saddam 
Hussein, and there was universal ac- 
ceptance of the fact that if President 
George Bush did not move as decisively 
and as efficiently as he did within 48 
hours of the initial invasion of Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia would have been next. 

We have heard a lot of talk today, 
and we are going to hear it for the next 
3 days. We hear this: Why only Amer- 
ica? Where are our allies? 

This is not the first time in our his- 
tory that America has not shirked 
from our responsibility to be the world 
leader and keeper of the international 
peace. It would be a wonderful world if 
we had our allies side-by-side in the 
same strength and the same commit- 
ment, but that has never been the case, 
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and that should not deter us from pro- 
tecting ourselves and our futures. 

What are our options? I do not want 
to stand here and have anyone say that 
iflsupport this resolution and my col- 
leagues support this resolution allow- 
ing this President to make the decision 
to authorize force, we do not care 
about the poor and the hungry. That is 
shameful. What we do care about is 
giving some options to the inter- 
national community. What I do care 
about is giving Saddam Hussein the fi- 
nancial ability to accelerate his nu- 
clear capabilities. I care about his abil- 
ity to continue to use chemical weap- 
ons. That is unconscionable. He used 
chemical weapons on his own people. Is 
he not going to use them on his Arab 
neighbors and some day on us? 

I саге enough about the poor in this 

country to say that there should not be 
one man, woman, or child who has to 
live their lives in fear of the terrorist 
attacks that have been invoked in the 
past. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
EXANDER). Тһе time of the gentle- 
woman from New York [Ms. MOLINARI] 
has expired. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentlewoman 
from New York [Ms. MOLINARI]. 

Mr. MOLINARI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time. 

Mr. Speaker, as for Saddam Hussein, 
let me ask, have economic sanctions 
worked? Has he suffered at all? No. If 
anything, he has dug in even more in 
the last 6 months, and we have not seen 
any change. 

What is the change going to be? We 
know there is linkage. If we allow addi- 
tional time for sanctions, his troops 
will get stronger. Ours are as strong as 
they are going to be. His troops can go 
home and work the fields and be with 
their families. Ours stay in the deserts 
of Saudi Arabia. 

We may во in and lose some of our al- 
lies. My colleagues have already criti- 
cized that. But again I ask, what are 
our options? This is a difficult question 
for all of us, and none of us will shirk 
our responsibilities. It is the most dif- 
ficult vote that any of us will be called 
on to ever cast, and we are all aware of 
the implications of it. 

I wonder if some of my colleagues 
who oppose this resolution are aware of 
the critical implications of forestalling 
possible military action and not giving 
the benefit of the doubt to George Bush 
and the other world leaders who rec- 
ommend tightening adherence to U.N. 
Resolution 678. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 3 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
TRAFICANT]. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, the 
last time the United Nations author- 
ized war, it was Korea. There were 20 
nations involved, and here is what hap- 
pened: 95 percent of the casualties were 
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Americans, 90 percent of the soldiers 
were Americans, and the American tax- 
payers paid for about 95 percent of this 
war that was later called a police ac- 
tion in Korea. 

Now, let us look at the record. Over 
80 percent, 430,000 troops in the gulf, 
are Americans. There are 130,000 allied 
troops, they say, but over 70,000 of 
those troops have said they will not at- 
tack Iraq. What I am asking here today 
is this: Did we forgive Egypt’s $7 bil- 
lion debt so they can bury American 
dead in the desert? 

Let there be no mistake, Congress 
has a powerful constitutional respon- 
sibility today. The American people 
voted for George Bush, but they did not 
elect King George. There is only one 
constitutional body, one instrumental 
vehicle, to send this Nation to war. It 
is this Congress, and let us not let any- 
body use any rhetoric to get around 
that. And I say that if George Bush at- 
tacks Iraq without an explicit declara- 
tion of war from this Congress, it 
should be an impeachable offense. I am 
not going to hold back on that. 

I am going to vote for this resolu- 
tion. It provides for an opportunity for 
debate, and let there be no mistake, 
Mr. Speaker, it has come down to that 
particular time. But my point is that I 
have an amendment I want brought up, 
and I have a resolution here on burden- 
sharing. Where is Japan, and where is 
Germany? While we are protecting 
their oil, they are buying our national 
parks and they are buying our land- 
marks. We are letting them rip us up in 
trade. We are financing all their prob- 
lems, we are underwriting their econo- 
mies, and we are wondering why we are 
going bankrupt. 

This is more than an issue of Saddam 
Hussein. Saddam Hussein is the world’s 
problem, and he should be challenged 
by the world. Everybody should be par- 
ticipating in stopping this man. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to vote for 
the rule, but I would hope before it is 
all over there would be some under- 
standing of America’s contribution 
after contribution, actually subsidizing 
the world while we are going bankrupt. 
This is another good example of it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BLILEY]. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
rule. It is not the way I would have 
written the rule, but that is why we 
have a Rules Committee. That is why 
we have rules. I suspect there might be 
400 different versions of this rule if it 
was wide open. We have to have some 
order. 

Iagree with the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that there ought not to be but 
one resolution. But we have three. 
There really is only one, and that is 
Solarz-Michel. 
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If we adopted one of the others and it 
passed over in the Senate and somehow 
became law, suppose Saddam Hussein 
would elect to unleash a preemptive 
Strike; would that mean the President 
would have to come back to this body 
to get permission to respond? I do not 
think anybody would want that. 

No, we should adopt the Solarz- 
Michel resolution. 

We hear that we should give the 
sanctions more time, that we should 
give them a year. 

Did we not read the letter this morn- 
ing from Judge Webster of the CIA, 
who pointed out that if it went another 
year, in his considered opinion, with all 
of the intelligence that the CIA has, 
Saddam Hussein would not be forced 
out. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I say that Sad- 
dam Hussein is no fool. If you or I, God 
forbid, were in his shoes, would we not 
wait to see if the Congress is going to 
cut the President's legs off at his knees 
before we did anything? 

The best way to avoid war is to adopt 
Solarz-Michel. Then Saddam Hussein 
will know there is no way out, that he 
is up a blind alley and it is either he 
must get out or Armageddon. Then we 
might avoid this war. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I hope that tomor- 
row or Saturday, or whenever we have 
& chance to vote, we will vote in over- 
whelming numbers for Solarz-Michel. 
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Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from New Mexico 
[Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, al- 
ready this shapes as a divisive debate, 
and it should not be. I think the impor- 
tant factor is that this debate is taking 
place at all. In fact I want to commend 
Speaker FOLEY and Majority Leader 
GEPHARDT for encouraging a bipartisan 
debate. At one point there was concern 
that the Congress would be shirking its 
responsibility. It is not. But as we 
move ahead in this debate, let me state 
that I believe that this is an eminently 
fair rule. It deals with all the options 
and points of view that our colleagues 
can express, the role of Congress, sup- 
port for military force, or support for 
economic sanctions. 

As we begin this debate let us see if 
we can find four areas where we can be 
united. First, whatever we do, we all 
support our men and women in Saudi 
Arabia. That should not be an issue. 
We all support everything that they 
are doing in that part of the world. 

Second, I think it should be clear 
that we all support the Congress acting 
the way we constitutionally have to. 
This is an American war. There are 
400,000 American troops. If we had not 
taken this action in the next few days, 
we would have been shirking our re- 
sponsibilities and our duties as Mem- 
bers of Congress. 
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Constitutionally I believe the Presi- 
dent had no grounds to exclude us or 
the American people from this deci- 
sion. 

Another thing we should not be di- 
vided on is the issue of burden sharing, 
regardless of how the outcome of this 
debate turns out. Germany and Japan, 
especially, our friends, are not doing 
their share. Japan’s contribution to 
the Persian Gulf is less than what Sony 
paid for Columbia Records. Germany’s 
contribution probably is less than the 
Oakland Athletics’ payroll. 

Yes, that is being facetious, but we 
should be united on that factor. 

Finally, a message to Saddam Hus- 
sein. This debate is not a result of pol- 
icy division in the United States, this 
debate is democracy in action. On 
these four points I believe my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle can 
be united. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to in- 
clude for the RECORD the results of a 
series of questions concerning the Gulf 
Crisis I raised with my constituents at 
recent town meetings in New Mexico. 

Town meeting results in Santa Fe: 

1. Does the UN Resolution give the Presi- 
dent enough authority to initiate military 
action in the Middle East after January 15? 
Pro 14. Con 237. 

2. Should economic sanctions be given up 
to a year to work? Pro 24. Con 0. Abstain 186. 

3. Should economic sanctions be given a 
unspecified period of time to work? Pro 192. 
Con 3. 

4. Are sanctions a waste of time? Pro 5. 
Con 0. 

5. Can the Gulf Crisis be solved without 
reference to Palestine-Israeli issues, Leb- 
anon, etc.? Pro 61. ; 

6. Can the Gulf Crisis be solved only in con- 
junction with other Middle East issues (Pal- 
estine-Israel, Lebanon, ебс.)? Pro 101. 

7. Should Saddam Hussein be allowed to 
save face through some sort of compromise 
arrangement? Pro 159. Con 17. 

8. Is the role of Congress to declare war (or 
does that belong to the President)? Pro 204. 
Con 1. 

9. Absent the President calling Congress to 
debate a war declaration, should Congress 
take the initiative? Pro 200. Con 0. 

10. Do you believe the US and Iraq will be 
at war in early January? Pro 44. Con 65. Ab- 
stain 115. 

11. Should the US unconditionally with- 
draw its troops from the Persian Gulf? Pro 
163. Con 44. 

12. Should the US troops be placed under 
UN command as part of a peacekeeping force 
in the Persian Gulf? Pro 147. Con 3. 

18. Would you engage in civil disobedience 
if the US initiates а war against Iraq? Pro 
134. Con 18. 

14. How should І (BR) vote on a declaration 
of war against Iraq? (Pro: Give the President 
&uthorization to declare war; Con: deny the 
President authorization to declare war.) Pro 
5. Con 18. 

Other town meeting polling results: 

1. Does the UN resolution give the Presi- 
dent the authorization to attack Saddam 
Hussein on January 16? 
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2. Do you believe that economíc sanctions 
should be given time to work? 
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61 51 55 % 68 
21 9 52 40 21 


3. Should Congress assert its authority to 
declare war to prevent the President from 
initiating a strike? 

Los Al RioRan-  Farming- 
ung Tas 125 Vegas "үм к= 


ы 59 118 133 89 
1 8 3 4 


4. Do you believe the US needs а national 
energy policy? Unanimous in all towns. 

5. Should I (BR) vote for a declaration of 
war? 


los Ala- Rio Ran- Farming- 
ns Tao Las Vegas de ton 
fre Loa. (not 1 9 48 19 
voted) 
Con ......... (not 59 m 86 56 
voted) 


6. Should the US join a multinational UN 
peacekeeping force for dealing with Kuwait? 


los Na- Rio Ran- Farming- 
ms Taos las Vegas che ton 

ч 25 73 154 63 

9 7 22 2 0 


7. Should the US give Saddam Hussein а 
face saving option? 


Los Na- Rio Ran- Farming- 

— Taos Las Vegas до ton 
Рп .... 36 57 112 73 92 
боп... 35 1 9 % 26 


The following questions were asked іп Los 
Alamos: 

1. Should Congress call а special session to 
debate the crísis? Pro 72. Con 0. 

2. Should the US put a reduced number of 
troops (200,000 under UN command in the 
Gulf? Pro 29. Con 4. 

3. Can the Gulf crisis be resolved without 
reference to other Middle East problems (i.e., 
Palestine-Israel, Lebanon, etc.)? Pro 51. Con 
25 (i.e., linkage). 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I support this 
rule, but with the greatest of reluc- 
tance. I support it only because we are 
out of time and because Congress must 
act now, this week. The rule should 
allow, as many Members have said, for 
& clear up or down vote on the request 
of the President for authority to use 
force to remove Saddam Hussein from 
Kuwait should he not leave volun- 
tarily. Instead, the rule allows equivo- 
cation. 

We could send the wrong signals. 
Sometimes that is not important, but 
it is here, because here the wrong sig- 
nals to Saddam Hussein could be fatal. 
He understands force, not subtlety; he 
understands strength, not confusion. 
That is why we must support only the 
bipartisan Solarz-Michel resolution. 

Under the rule, however, we could 
vote to both grant the authority under 
this bipartisan resolution and to re- 
quire а grant by voting for the Durbin- 
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Bennett resolution, and this would be 
confusing. 

As I say, if we had more time we 
could prevent that. But I support the 
rule, because if both of those resolu- 
tions pass, it would be clear to us, even 
if not clear to Saddam Hussein, that 
even if Congress grants such authority, 
it would have been accomplished by 
adoption of the bipartisan resolution. 

It is too bad this might be confusing, 
but it is critical that the President 
have direction now, and it is critical 
that the Congress speak now, and this 
rule at least allows that. 

Mr. Speaker, we should support the 
request of the President for a grant of 
authority consistent with the U.N. res- 
olution by voting for the bipartisan 
resolution offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLARZ] and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 
We should reject the Durbin-Bennett 
resolution and the Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution. We must leave no doubt 
where the Congress stands, and we 
must leave no doubt where America 
stands. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire as to the remaining time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
EXANDER). The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MOAKLEY] has 3% min- 
utes remaining, and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] has 9% 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. GRANDY], who just returned from 
Saudi Arabia at 6:30 this morning. 

Mr. GRANDY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
our distinguished rules leader for yield- 
ing to me, and I joined this debate hap- 
pily. This is an appropriate debate. 
This is а pure exercise of democracy, to 
have this Chamber debate the most se- 
rious question that we will probably 
decide in our congressional careers. 

This question, of course, will not 
come up in Baghdad. The Iraqi Legisla- 
ture will probably not have this option. 
That is why I stand today in favor of 
the resolution of the President, the 
U.N. resolution, because of our goal, 
who support this resolution, is simple: 
It is to stop Saddam Hussein now. 

This is a debate about timing. Those 
of us that support the President say we 
stop him today. Those that do not say 
tomorrow or the next day is sufficient. 

Imust tell Members on the other side 
of this argument that this is not the 
message we got from our troops, our 
young men and women, when we were 
in Dhahran 2 days ago. 

I eannot think of a better way to 
frame this argument than one that was 
made to me in the chow line at the 
base we were visiting. A young woman, 
who, by the way, was wearing her 
standard issue gas mask right at her 
hips, the way they all do, à constant 
reminder of what Saddam will use 
against our men and women, when I 
asked her what she wanted, she said, “І 
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don't want to go to war." I said, Nei- 
ther do I. That is why I am here." I 
said, ‘‘What about the proposition that 
has just been introduced, that perhaps 
we should roll back the deadline until 
February 15?" 

She said, “Give Saddam another 
month to kick my behind? Forget it.“ 

That is what we should do with other 
proposals: forget them, because they 
will not save lives. They will not pro- 
tect our young men and women, who, 
by the way, should not be called kids in 
this debate, because they are profes- 
sionals. They are professionals pre- 
pared to do a job. If you go and inspect 
these bases, you will see a discipline 
rate at near zero, no problems with mo- 
rale, no problems with medical. Our pi- 
lots are ready, but they are afraid an- 
other month may cost them that edge. 
Do we want to commit pilots to an air 
assault when they are not ready? 

All I can say is we will not agree for 
the next 3 days on who should win this 
debate, but we must concur on who 
should lose, Saddam Hussein, who will 
watch every minute of this debate. The 
one thing that all of the Arab nations 
agree on is their passion for CNN. If we 
want Saddam to watch this debate, 
send him the message. We are there to 
liberate Kuwait. We are there to stop 
Saddam now. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. KASICH]. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding. The crux 
of the debate will be whether the Presi- 
dent should be authorized to use force 
when he judges that it is necessary to 
carry out our goals and those of the 
United Nations. Some want to force 
the President to wait, even if it is 
against the President’s better judg- 
ment as to how we can accomplish our 
goals. 

Remember this: Sanctions definitely 
carry enormous risks. The coalition 
could fall apart, leaving us alone in the 
desert and dividing the world. 

U.S. soldiers tell us not to jeopardize 
their lives, Mr. Speaker, by making 
them sit and wait indefinitely, damag- 
ing their morale and damaging their 
effectiveness, and forcing them to fight 
an even more dug-in enemy. 

I remember the marine that told me 
when I was out in the desert, ‘‘I cannot 
get my men up every day if I do not 
have some time period that I can rely 
on. What you do to me and my men is 
to jeopardize their lives by making us 
sit in this desert indefinitely without 
any prospect for resolving this prob- 
lem.” 

The world has stood together and 
continues to send the strong message 
to Saddam Hussein: The changes for a 
peaceful resolution of this problem lie 
in resolve and they lie in clarity. Do 
not, I repeat to the House, do not un- 
dercut the message that the world is 
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sending, destroying any chance for a 
peaceful resolution of this problem. 

If Saddam Hussein is unreasonable 
and will not listen to the world and the 
use of force is necessary, do not hurt 
our ability or the ability of the world 
to be able to be successful with the use 
of force, protecting American lives and 
the lives of our allies. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge support for the 
Michel amendment that will come and 
rejection of those substitutes that un- 
dercut, send confusing messages from 
the United States, and destroy our 
ability to resolve this in any kind of a 
peaceful way. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MILLER]. 
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Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I am delighted that this body 
is debating this momentous issue. For 
over a month I have urged the Sec- 
retary of State, the President, and the 
Speaker to bring this issue to the floor 
so the House could debate a resolution 
similar to the U.N. resolution. That 
has been done. 

I rise because I have heard some of 
the speakers on the other side of the 
aisle who are opposed to a U.N.-type 
resolution telling us that we should 
wait, just wait. I agree that Saddam 
Hussein is à bad guy, but wait, do not 
act now, do not increase the military 
pressure now? Why should we wait? Is 
it because diplomatic initiatives are 
going to have a greater chance of suc- 
cess? The United Nations has passed 12 
resolutions. Do we want six more? The 
European Community has had diplo- 
matic initiatives. Secretary Baker has 
been stiffed in Geneva. The Secretary- 
General of the United Nations has been 
involved. 

We have had economic sanctions for 
over 5 months, and is there the slight- 
est evidence in the last 5 months that 
these diplomatic or economic initia- 
tives have changed Saddam Hussein's 
mind? No. 

But if we wait, with no evidence that 
waiting is going to produce results, 
what are the consequences of waiting? 
What are the consequences of rejecting 
& U.N. resolution authorizing the 
President to act with the coalition 
after January 15? What sort of message 
will that send Saddam Hussein? 

The message will be you have an- 
other year, you have another year to 
pillage and rape in Kuwait. You have 
another year to threaten your neigh- 
bors, and yes, we will be sending him а 
message that the United States has 
broken with the United Nations and 
the coalition, that the Congress and 
the President are divided. We will be 
sending him a message that he can 
send his troops back to the farm while 
we have to spend to keep our troops 
there. 
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Mr. Speaker, let me conclude by say- 
ing that if we wait, if we do not pass 
this resolution, if we do not act now, 
we run the risk, we increase the risk of 
а war later, and we increase the risk of 
a much greater, bloodier conflict at the 
later date. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
our final 2% minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCEWEN], the newest 
member of the Rules Committee. 

Mr. МСЕМЕМ. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me 
and I rise in strong support of this rule 
which was worked out with the co- 
operation of not only the Speaker and 
the minority leader, but the distin- 
guished chairman and ranking member 
of the Rules Committee. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I will speak 
precisely to those on our side of the 
aisle, this rule is very, very important. 
Sure, it allows certain options and dis- 
courages some, but on an important 
question of this magnitude we should 
not be engaged in a gag rule. 

There are three options. There is one 
on а procedural question. There is а 
second one that does what the United 
Nations says, and that is that we will 
support the effort in the gulf with our 
allies. The third option is that we do 
nothing. 

I believe that this will allow us to 
clarify our position. This debate over 
the next 48 hours will allow us to tele- 
graph to the world where we stand so 
that there will be no misunderstanding 
in this vital effort to achieve peace in 
our time. It allows us to expeditiously 
respond to the request of the President 
and allows us to stand shoulder to 
Shoulder with our allies, 27 nations 
that have sent troops. 

We have heard it already suggested 
that the United States should sit back 
and do nothing, that we should wait, 
that we should let the others carry the 
burden, such as Turkey with $800 mil- 
lion а month being lost, with the 30,000 
British troops, with our allies around 
the globe, not only the Arab League 
but also the Communist bloc nations, 
with the Soviet Union, every civilized 
nation on the planet saying that this 
type of aggression cannot stand. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Amnesty 
Report that was presented to us points 
out that there has been bayoneting of 
pregnant women, there have been ran- 
dom murders, total destruction of 
every decent facility in Kuwait. Now 
the question is, Do we stand idly by? 

We chose to do that in the 1930's. We 
stood idly by and did nothing іп 
Czechoslovakia, in Austria, we did 
nothing in France, nothing in Bulgaria, 
nothing in the Netherlands, nothing in 
Poland. It was not until well into 1941, 
December, 5 years after the aggression 
had taken place in Europe that the 
United States chose to act. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the world has 
learned from those mistakes. We now 
stand united with our allies around the 
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globe that at the very first act of ag- 
gression and murder the world will put 
a stop to it. We can do no less. If Mi- 
khail Gorbachev can do it, if the Arab 
League can do it, certainly the Con- 
gress of the United States can do it, 
and that option is being presented to 
us over the next 48 hours. 

The question will be about the cost, 
and indeed it is costly. The burden of 
world leadership is great, and $3 out of 
every $4 is paid by our allies, but our $1 
is significant. 

We should support this rule. We 
should communicate to the President 
our support so that we can give peace a 
chance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
EXANDER). All time of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, to con- 
clude debate on our side, I yield our re- 
maining time to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. MOODY]. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished chairman for yield- 
ing time to me and for this oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Speaker, I do support the rule for 
it allows us to frame this debate and 
consider these grave constitutional is- 
sues as well as the question of war and 
peace. We have some clear choices and 
this rule is clean. 

The crux of this debate has been 
called the question of whether we go 
now or go later. I was interested to 
hear the previous speaker saying if we 
do not go now we run the risk of war. 
But what is going now other than war? 
And war will bear a terrible burden not 
only on a number of innocent civilians 
in that part of the world, but on our 
own troops as well. 

Conservative estimates are that if we 
turn to ground fighting, which we must 
in the end because aerial bombardment 
alone will not do it, the losses will be 
from 1,500 to 3,000 casualties a day, a 
day on Americans. 

So the question of going now or later 
is an important question, and each op- 
tion has its own cost and its own prob- 
abilities of success. 

The crucial issue in that is are the 
sanctions working. Some people have 
lightly dismissed them. The previous 
speaker said that they are doing noth- 
ing at all, the sanctions are not doing 
anything at all. They are working. By 
all accounts they are having a terrible 
toll on the economy and society of 
Iraq. Yes, Saddam Hussein is still eat- 
ing well, but that is not the issue. The 
point is that the economy of that coun- 
try has been dealt a devastating blow 
by the sanctions. 

We in America are worried about a 
perhaps 1-регсепб or 2-percent drop in 
our GNP over the next year. They have 
received at once a 50-регсепб cut іп 
GNP in that country. Imagine the 
chaos which would ensue if anything 
approaching that would happen here. 
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This is not a weak response. This is a 
very strong response. 

The next crucial question is will the 
alliance hold. We were told this morn- 
ing that the alliance will not hold for 
sanctions, that it will begin to deterio- 
rate. If it will not hold for sanctions, 
then how important is it to these allies 
that we are supposedly protecting if 
they will not even go with us on sanc- 
tions? Why would we be shedding 
American blood to save them? 

Furthermore, if the alliance does not 
hold on sanctions, then certainly it 
will not hold for war. In fact, several of 
our allies have already announced that 
if we go to outright war that they will 
not hold the alliance with us. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Gephardt-Hamilton amendment which 
is the second of the three options. It al- 
lows us to substitute diplomacy and 
diplomatic efforts and political pres- 
sure for outright war. 

For those who say that diplomacy 
has run out, I say no, that one meeting 
of 6 hours, as grueling as that may 
have been, that that is not the end of 
the road and should not be allowed to 
be. It has broken the ice, and talks 
should now continue by any and all 
means necessary. 

The real issue before us is not how 
bad Saddam Hussein is. We know that 
he is terrible, and Stalin was terrible, 
Idi Amin was terrible, and others. The 
question is not whether we will win. 
We will win. The question is not can 
aggression be rewarded. It is not being 
rewarded. It is not now, it will not be 
rewarded. But the question is how we 
best go about achieving our goal in а 
way that is the least costly to Amer- 
ican lives and to innocent lives every- 
where. 

I urge support of the Gephardt-Ham- 
ilton substitute. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
EXANDER). All time has expired. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 27, the House 
will now begin general debate on the 
subject of the situation in the Middle 
East. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
GEPHARDT] will be recognized for 6 
hours and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MICHEL] will be recognized for 6 
hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT]. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
this evening, I yield control of the time 
on our side to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HAMILTON]. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HAMILTON] will control the time 
on the majority side. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to our 
distinguished majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT]. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
14 years that I have served here, I do 
not believe we have had a more serious 
or a more solemn or а more important 
debate and discussion of an issue. It is 
not often that we discuss the questions 
of war and peace in committing our 
country and our people to military ac- 
tion. 

Later in the debate, I hope to speak 
&bout the merits of the proposal that 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAM- 
ILTON] and I have offered through the 
Committee on Rules and will be consid- 
ered by the entire House. 

But at the outset of this debate, 
there were some things that I wanted 
to say to the Members about the de- 
bate, because I think it is a debate that 
is so very important and will be re- 
membered. 

Mr. Speaker, first, I wanted to say 
that in this debate and in this vote we 
are not Republicans. We are not Demo- 
crats. We are Americans. The vote, in 
my view, is а matter of conscience. 
There is no, and will be no, group of 
Democrats constituted as Democrats 
whipping the vote, trying to get people 
to vote on behalf of the Democratic 
Party. We expect and want all of the 
Members to vote their conscience; 
what in their heart and their mind is 
the right thing for the country to do. 

This decision transcends politics and 
political posturing. Politics cannot be 
involved in a decision of life and death, 
in & decision that is so important to 
the future of our country. 

Each of us, every one of us, wants the 
President to succeed. Each one of us 
wants the country to succeed, and each 
one of us wants to support the men and 
women who are serving on behalf of 
America in the Persian Gulf tonight. 

The second thing I would like to say 
is that this debate will be passionate 
and heartfelt. It is about the strategy 
that our country should follow in the 
days ahead, and the feelings will run, 
and should run, deep. But I hope in the 
passion of the debate that all of us will 
assume what is obvious and right, and 
that is the motive of everyone in this 
House is right. I assume and believe 
that the President wants what is best 
and right for our country and our peo- 
ple, and I assume and believe that 
every Member on this floor, every 
Member in this House simply wants 
what is right and best for our country. 

We agree on the goals that are to be 
achieved. We agree on what is being at- 
tempted in the Persian Gulf. 

Where we have some disagreement is 
on the exact strategy and the timing of 
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this strategy to achieve those goals, 
but I assume and I hope everyone as- 
sumes that every other Member's mo- 
tive is right and pure and for the na- 
tional interest. 

Finally, I want to say tonight that if 
Saddam Hussein listens to this debate, 
and we are told that he does pick up 
some American television, I hope that 
he will take no comfort from this de- 
bate. We are united in our purpose in 
this country and in this Congress. 

Some have expressed concern that 
when there is а division of opinion, 
even on strategy, that that lends help 
to the other side. I hope that we would 
never mistake disagreement on means 
as disunity within our country. 

I cannot remember a time when our 
country has been as unified around a 
set of goals, as focused on what we are 
trying to do, in as much agreement and 
unity as I think we are tonight. 

The genius of our democracy and our 
country is that after the debate and 
the disagreement and the discussion is 
finished, the representatives of the peo- 
ple vote, and after we vote, we become 
one. 

There is no disagreement tonight in 
Iraq about the policy of the Govern- 
ment of Iraq. There is no debate in the 
Parliament of Iraq about what Iraq 
should do or what it should not do. 
There is no disagreement or discussion 
allowed in front of Saddam Hussein. It 
has never occurred, and when it has, 
there have been harsh consequences for 
those who disagreed. 

Not so here. We disagree because we 
represent the people of our country, 
and obviously there will be disagree- 
ment on important questions, but then 
we vote, and after we vote we become 
one. 

Alexander Hamilton said, “Неге, sir, 
the people govern. Here they act by 
their immediate representatives." And 
even if the view that I support and hold 
passionately is not agreed to, I support 
the unity of our country when the vote 
is taken. 

Would that it were that Iraq had such 
a democracy? I submit to the Members 
tonight, ladies and gentlemen, that if 
Iraq had such a democracy we would 
not be here tonight. We would not have 
400,000 of our people in the Persian 
Gulf, and we would not be in the posi- 
tion that we are in. 

I thank God for this country and for 
this democracy. I thank God for the 
right of our people to have their views 
heard and discussed and debated in this 
place, and when we finish, we will be 
unified behind а common goal. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, at the conclusion of my 
remarks, we are going to have a system 
of rotating managing on this side. For 
the time being, the distinguished rank- 
ing member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the gentleman from 
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Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD], will man- 
age the time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the time on the minority 
Side will be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD]. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, may I 
first pay my compliments to the distin- 
guished majority leader for the tenor 
of his remarks. He is the majority lead- 
er in this body. I happen to be the mi- 
nority leader. Later on, we will be sup- 
porting differing resolutions because 
we have a difference of views on this. 
However, I would applaud and certainly 
subscribe to the expression of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, that after 
all the debate is over and it has been 
concluded, we will abide by the will of 
the majority when all is said and done. 
That is our system. Even if it carries 
by one vote, that is the way we operate 
in this country, to give everybody an 
opportunity to have their say. 

І am happy and proud that the reso- 
lution which I support, the bipartisan 
resolution, is one that is in the form of 
а joint resolution that would obviously 
go to the other body, require the signa- 
ture of the President, and then we 
would all be speaking with one voice. 

Mr. Speaker, as this debate opens, 
the United States of America has over 
370,000 troops in the gulf area. They are 
face to face with troops of a ruthless 
dictator. Our troops will be aware of 
every word we say in this debate. So 
will the dictator. 

The question we have to ask our- 
selves is this: When this debate is fin- 
ished, will the House be seen as a tower 
of strength or as a tower of Babel? I 
speak from the prejudice of being a 
combat veteran of World War II and 
those of our generation know from 
bloody experience that unchecked ag- 
gression against a small nation is & 
prelude to international disaster. Sad- 
dam Hussein today has more planes 
and tanks, and frankly, men under 
arms, than Hitler had at the time when 
Prime Minister Chamberlain came 
back from Munich with that miserable 
piece of paper. I will never forget that 
replay of that movie in my life. I have 
an obligation, I guess, coming from 
that generation, to transmit those 
thoughts I had at the time, to the 
younger generation who did not experi- 
ence what we did. Saddam Hussein not 
only invaded Kuwait, he occupied, ter- 
rorized and murdered civilians, system- 
atically looted, and turned a peaceful 
nation into a wasteland of horror. 

He seeks control over one of the 
world’s most vital resources, and he ul- 
timately seeks to make himself the un- 
challenged anti-Western dictator of the 
Mideast. Either we stop him now and 
stop him permanently, or we will not 
stop him at all. 
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Now, the President has clearly pre- 
sented the reasons why we cannot 
stand by idly in his words: ‘‘We’re in 
the gulf because the world must not 
and cannot reward aggression. And 
we're there because our vital interests 
are at stake." 

Now, we are told by some that we 
must show patience. We must wait for 
sanctions to work. We must wait 6 
months or a year before forces are 
used. We must stay the course. My 
question is this: Stay what course? A 
course that allows Saddam to know he 
is free from surprise attack, free from 
sudden offensive movements for 6 
months, а year, or more? I guess to 
Members who advocate that course, I 
would say to those members, what 
would they do about the attitude of the 
American people in that interval pe- 
riod of time? How long will the Amer- 
ican people put up with that? How long 
would that delicate coalition last that 
we have pulled together, currently? 
How long will they stay that kind of 
course? Not to mention our troops 
abroad an extended period of time, in 
that kind of an environment, when, 
frankly, over an extended period of 
time we would have to be thinking se- 
riously of rotation and all that that 
implies. 

Therefore, I think during the course 
of this debate, those who advocate that 
course are going to have to answer 
some of those questions. Patience and 
delay can be virtues when they help 
bring military or diplomatic goals, but 
when patience and delay become for- 
eign policy goals in themselves, as I 
fear they have with some of our col- 
leagues, they are no longer virtues. 

I understand  principled  pacifism 
which holds that nothing justifies the 
taking of a human life. I grew up in 
that tradition, and I respect it, because 
World War II caused me to come to 
grips with the very same question in 
my mind and in my conscience. How- 
ever, what I cannot understand is a 
policy that asks Members to believe 
that after 6 months or 1 year, that the 
alliance will still hold, our sophisti- 
cated equipment will be in better shape 
after frying in the desert, our troops 
wil have higher morale and better 
readiness. Such a policy is not just an 
uncertain trumpet to the men and 
women іп our armed services, it is а 
veritable brass choir of indecision, 
doubt, and confusion. Patience at any 
price is not a policy. It is a cop-out. 

We will be told by those who want 
delay that they do not want to risk 
American lives in combat. Let no one 
in this Chamber or anyone else lecture 
me on the horrors of war. I see my 
friend, the gentleman from Florida and 
several others, including the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. МҮШЕ), simi- 
larly, who know of all the horrors of 
war. We have seen it at its worst. The 
memory will remain within our heart 
and minds for the rest of our lives. It is 
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Saddam Hussein who will be respon- 
sible for those who make the supreme 
sacrifice, and Saddam Hussein himself. 
If Saddam Hussein convinces his neigh- 
bors he can survive this crisis, he will 
become something more than a former 
hit man with delusions of grandeur. He 
will be someone who has triumphed 
over a worldwide coalition. If Members 
seriously think that that wouldn’t be a 
sinister event in the history of the 20th 
century, I think those Members are 
fooling themselves. 

In our democracy, we elect our Presi- 
dent to speak and act for Members, pri- 
marily in foreign affairs, that our mes- 
sage might be clear and unmistakable. 
We in the Congress have our role to 
play, and we cannot shirk our respon- 
sibility. This is the time, it seems to 
me, for Members to rally around the 
Chief and give him the support he de- 
serves for our well-crafted bipartisan 
resolution. 

May I, in conclusion, thank my col- 
leagues, my cosponsors of this joint bi- 
partisan resolution, for the excellent 
work that has been done on this side of 
the aisle, and on our side of the aisle 
by those who are listed as sponsors of 
our bipartisan resolution. I hope the 
debate will go forward on a very high 
plane, that the distinguished majority 
leader said this is the time to really 
come to grips with probably one of the 
most important issues we will have, 
certainly in this Congress, and for 
some Members, during the tenure of 
our Congress here. We hope it is con- 
ducted on a high plane, and that ulti- 
mately, then, come to a resolution of it 
sometime Saturday, and will abide by 
the will of the majority. Hopefully that 
will be in strong support of the action 
the President has taken thus far, and 
feels he may have to take in the future. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SCHEUER]. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to express my enormous admiration for 
the gentleman from Шіпоів (Мг. 
MICHEL], who just finished speaking. 
He asks us, Will this House be a tower 
of strength, and move ahead with mili- 
tary hostilities, or will we be а Tower 
of Babel and chatter among ourselves 
in impotence and futility? 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that we will be a 
tower of wisdom, a tower of good judg- 
ment, a tower of prudence. I hope we 
will be a group of men and women who 
can define our goal. 

Now, what is our goal? My distin- 
guished colleague from New York [Mr. 
SOLARZ] said today that there is no 
guarantee that sanctions, which I sup- 
port and believe in, will induce Saddam 
Hussein to pull out of Kuwait. He may 
very well be right. It may be a short 
time. It may be a longer period of time. 
It may be never. However, Saddam 
Hussein and his whole society may be 
destroyed by sanctions before he will 
pull out of Kuwait. The question re- 
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mains, What is our major goal? Forcing 
Saddam Hussein to withdraw from Ku- 
wait to make possible restoring the 
Sabah family as the rulers of Kuwait 
Should be far from our top priority. 

To date, the President has responded 
to Saddam's naked aggression in admi- 
rable fashion. I have placed my full 
support behind the President's and the 
United Nation's economic sanctions 
policy and I see no reason to change 
course now. 
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Our top priority should be removing 
Saddam Hussein as a 900-pound canary 
towering over the Middle East as а 
ruthless, cruel, vindictive, utterly 
amoral presence, terrorizing and in- 
timidating his neighbors and threaten- 
ing the security and peace of the entire 
region. I think our goal should be to re- 
move Saddam Hussein's poisonous 
presence from the map of the Middle 
East. 

Our top priority should not be restor- 
ing the Sabah family to its throne in 
Kuwait city. During the decade of the 
eighties, the Sabah family was one of 
our most bitter, hostile opposition 
voices in the United Nations. They op- 
posed us over the decade of the eighties 
just about to the extent that the Sovi- 
ets opposed us at the height of the cold 
war. They opposed us between 88 and 91 
percent of all the U.N. votes, just about 
the same as the Soviets at the height 
of the cold war; so restoring the Sabah 
family to their sovereign monarchical 
rule to me is not a top priority. Re- 
moving Saddam Hussein as a threat to 
the region is, and for that purpose 
sanctions will work. 

Why will they work? Well, in the last 
half century the United States has 
been engaged in approximately 115 dif- 
ferent cases of sanctions. In about a 
third of them, sanctions worked quite 
well. In those 35 or 40 cases where we 
applied sanctions successfully, the av- 
erage impact on the target countries 
where they worked was about 2% per- 
cent, a 2%-percent reduction in their 
gross national product. It does not 
sound like much, but it was enough to 
get their attention. It was enough to 
change their course of conduct and 
their behavior where it counted to us 
in the international arena. 

Last month, the Joint Economic 
Committee had a day of hearings and 
heard from a number of leading ex- 
perts. The witnesses agreed that sanc- 
tions would work, that this was a clas- 
sic case where sanctions would work, 
and why? It is perfectly obvious why. 
They only have one cash crop, and that 
is oil. It does not grow in the fields. 
You cannot cut it down and put it on 
the backs of donkeys and send 100 don- 
keys over the mountain with their con- 
traband. It does not work that way. A 
portion of it goes out by pipeline to 
Turkey and a portion of it goes out by 
pipeline to Saudi Arabia. Both of them 
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аге cooperating totally with the U.N. 
coalition. There is & total oil cutoff 
from that country. Some 98 percent of 
its foreign earnings have been obliter- 
ated. They are not making a nickel 
from all that oil under the ground and 
they do not have anything else to mer- 
chandise. 

About 90 percent of their imports 
have been stopped, their imports of 
chemicals that they urgently need for 
their war machine, their imports of 
spare parts, replacement parts. There 
is some smuggling coming across the 
border from Syria, from Jordan, from 
Turkey, and from Iran; but nothing to 
speak of. The sanctions are going to 
work and they are predicted to have an 
impact, not of а 2!o-percent reduction 
of the Ігаді economy, but of a 50-per- 
cent reduction. 

In today's Washington Post, Senator 
SAM NUNN of Georgia, the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, writes 
that he thinks they will have a 70-per- 
cent impact, that sanctions will reduce 
the Iraqi gross national product by 70 
percent over time. That is а sanction 
program that is working effectively, 
inexorably, tightening the noose that 
wil bring Saddam Hussein to his 
knees, that will destroy the Iraqi econ- 
omy and reduce the Iraqi military ma- 
chine gradually to the point of stran- 
gulation, and remove him as a threat 
to peace and stability in the Middle 
East. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Мг. 
GEKAS]. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
said it before and we must say it again, 
we have arrived at this point in the 
history of our country because the 
President of the United States needs 
the Congress of the United States to 
give him a vote of confidence as he pro- 
ceeds to solve one of the most monu- 
mental problems ever facing the civ- 
ilized world. That vote of confidence 
has already been earned because the 
President has received the confidence 
of the international community, of the 
United Nations through the resolutions 
that they have passed, through the vic- 
tims and potential victims in the Per- 
sian Gulf region of Saddam Hussein, 
through our Arab friends and neigh- 
bors, through other aspects of the 
world rhetoric in this crisis in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and most importantly, he 
has received expression after expres- 
sion of confidence from the Armed 
Forces of the United States, our own 
young people, our fellow Americans 
who are poised in the deserts of Saudi 
Arabia; he has received their con- 
fidence. They are willing to do their 
duty and they are there because they 
are performing their duty, and the 
American people in different ways have 
expressed their confidence in the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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We can do no less. And what does he 
ask us to do? He asks us, through the 
parliamentary devices that are avail- 
able to us, to give him additional 
power, not power to declare war, not 
power to wreak vengeance on anyone, 
but the power of the American people, 
the spirit of the American people to 
bring about peace, to bring about а so- 
lution to this vexing and horrible prob- 
lem that exists in the Persian Gulf. 

We are then asked to give him the 
wherewithal, the ability, the power, as 
it were, to bring about a needed solu- 
tion to а world problem, and only he, 
through the exercise of this power, is 
able to do it. 

А vote of confidence is not one where 
we can shrink back and say it is going 
to be a limited one, that we must wait 
for this to occur or that to occur. The 
power to do good, to bring about peace 
must be a power that he can wield at 
the discretion and with the sanctions 
of the United Nations and the good will 
of the American people and the vote of 
the Congress, buttressing every man- 
ner and means of his actions from here 
to the final solution of this problem. 

We must support the President of the 
United States because he is our leader. 
He is the Commander in Chief and the 
one to whom the world now looks for a 
solution to the Persian Gulf crisis. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. MCCLOSKEY]. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my distinguished colleague for 
yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, today, many Americans 
are aghast as the United States stands 
on the brink of a war that could result 
in more American casualties and un- 
foreseen disaster than ever occurred in 
the Vietnam war. 

The administration's plans for а new 
world order could result in the deaths 
and wounding of thousands of young 
Americans on far desert sands and an 
accelerating plunge into a recessionary 
morass economically. 

In southwestern Indiana the over- 
whelming sentiment I hear in coffee 
shops and at the supermarket, in town 
forums, and on courthouse squares is а 
feeling of incredulity not only that we 
are so close to war, but that the Presi- 
dent appears more than willing to take 
us there. And mothers of young serv- 
icemen stationed in the gulf have 
plaintively asked, “Ів anybody listen- 
ing? Can't Congress do something?" 

Although I haven't polled my district 
on the issue, my mail is running about 
10 to 1—in conservative Middle Amer- 
ica—against ап offensive invasion. 
Phone calls today appear to be running 
about even. But all indications are that 
the consensus and support for war 
deemed necessary in the wake of Viet- 
nam are truly nonexistent. I had 
thought that this was a prerequisite 
under the Reagan-Weinburger-Bush- 
Cheney doctrine. 
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My constituency, like Americans all 
over, strongly backs the President on 
his initial commitment to stop Saddam 
Hussein dead in his tracks and to de- 
fend Saudi Arabia. This has been done 
successfully, even masterfully. 

The President is winning. Why mess 
it up with an unnecessary war with un- 
predictable consequences? 

My constituents ask, as did Admiral 
Crowe, What's the rush?" 

As Admiral Crowe has said: 

The embargo is biting heavily * * *. It is 
dead wrong to вау that Baghdad is not being 
hurt; it is being damaged severely. That goes 
for the Iraqi military as well, which depends 
on outside support. * * * Most experts be- 
lieve that it will work with time. Estimates 
range in the neighborhood of 12 to 18 months. 
In other words, the issue is not whether an 
embargo will work, but whether we have the 
patience to let it take effect. 

The Director of the CIA has similarly 
indicated that the embargo is working. 

Although Saddam Hussein has not 
announced a pullout and conceivably 
may not ever do so, the simple fact is 
that with any allied will whatsoever, 
Iraq under Hussein has no hope of tech- 
nological or industrial progress, as 
long as Iraq remains entrenched in 
Kuwait. 

It would be а grievous mistake for 
the administration to abandon the 
sanctions and launch an offensive war. 
The two armies deployed in the Persian 
Gulf Desert are the most lethal and 
technologically advanced forces ever 
gathered. Combat will be brutal, mas- 
sive, and unpredictable. 

Some casualty estimates from expert 
military sources have been in excess of 
50,000 over months of combat. Some es- 
timates have been less—say in the area 
of 1,000 casualties. This latter figure is 
most unlikely. We won't be embarked 
on а Grenada holiday. But even so, why 
suffer 1,000 casualties if we do not have 
to? 

In addition, it is unclear whether 
there is sufficient logistic and other 
support for U.S. forces should combat 
occur. It is disheartening to read that 
our medical personnel in the gulf are 
having problems getting the equipment 
they will need to best serve our men 
and women. 

Serious questions need to be an- 
swered as to whether the allies will 
support, cooperate with, and partici- 
pate in offensive actions. Much has 
been made of the willingness of other 
nations to provide forces for the gulf 
action, but there is virtually no discus- 
sion of what they would do should com- 
bat occur. I ask, if Saudi Arabia and 
other Arab forces aren't really there to 
fight, why should our youth suffer the 
brunt? To be this close to an offensive 
launch against Iraq without a commit- 
ment of total allied Arab support is lu- 
dicrous. 

I specifically asked the administra- 
tion about what support we will have 
from our allies. Secretary Cheney re- 
plied: 
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Each nation that has deployed forces to 
the region has worked out an arrangement if 
you will those who have troops in Saudi 
Arabia, with the Saudis. I am sure there 
probably are varying levels of commitment. 
Their commitment now 18 to have forces 
there. Some of them are fully committed to 
defending Saudi Arabia should there be con- 
flict, and some of them, I would guess, would 
go further and join іп an effort to liberate 
Kuwait. So it varies. Each one of those gov- 
ernments will have to make іп a sense а po- 
litical decision as to whether or not they 
would participate in the kind of action that 
would be required were we to use force to im- 
plement the U.N. resolutions. 

As the new world order develops, we 
may be bogged down in the Mideast 
with 400,000 of our best young people in 
peril. Japan, which gets 65 percent of 
its oil from the Mideast, is sending 
only some noncombatant personnel. 
Germany, which imports 94 percent of 
its oil and is highly dependent on the 
international oil market, if not di- 
rectly on gulf oil, can get off with some 
minesweepers and miscellaneous equip- 
ment. If fighting breaks out, U.S. 
troops will bear the brunt of the fight- 
ing and allied casualties" will mean 
U.S. dead. Meanwhile, Gorbachev is 
bringing military repression to the 
Baltic regions. 

And at home the people hope for the 
administrations’ greater commitment 
to jobs, the economy, health care, 
homelessness, drugs, the deficit and 
the environment. Everyone knows 
these crucial matters will be on the 
back burner if the Middle East is burn- 
ing. 

And so, we approach several of the 
most profoundly important votes of the 
Congress in our history. As is the case 
with many Presidents of both political 
parties, our President is loathe to 
share power with the coequal Congress 
in matters of foreign policy. 

But the Constitution puts us here 
with a job to do. And the American 
people—of all points of view on this 
conflict—overwhelmingly demand that 
the Congress vote on a declaration of 
war before launching any offensive hos- 
tilities. 

Such power ultimately is not up to 
one man, but the collective wisdom of 
the people through their elected rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. Speaker, if the President 
launched an offensive war in the Mid- 
dle East, it would be the most tragic 
mistake of his career. He should show 
his leadership by helping bring peace to 
this strife-torn region. 

Vote “уев” for the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt amendment. It is a vote for life 
and the vote of a lifetime. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SHUSTER], the rank- 
ing member of the Permanent Select 
Committee on Intelligence. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 
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Mr. Speaker, it would be a tragedy of 
historical proportion if we do not sup- 
port our President in his leadership in 
this crisis that we face. 

A tragedy if we do not support the 
resolutions of the United Nations, and 
it would be a tragedy akin to the trag- 
edy of Munich, a tragedy akin to our 
rejection of the League of Nations, 
which led to sowing the seeds for the 
Second World War. 

Indeed, if we here reject our Presi- 
dent’s call for support, we will bear the 
burden, we will be responsible for de- 
stroying the opportunity for a new 
world order. 

We must be very careful, Mr. Speak- 
er, that we face harsh reality rather 
than wishful thinking. Goodness knows 
we all want to believe that sanctions 
would work by themselves. We yearn to 
believe that sanctions could get us out 
of this crisis. But we must face the 
hard facts. 

In the Intelligence Committee we 
have sat for hours, indeed days, wres- 
tling with this issue. And while much 
of the information is classified, at least 
this much can be said: First of all we 
have excellent intelligence on the 
warmaking capabilities of Saddam 
Hussein. Ladies and gentlemen, sad to 
say, there is absolutely no evidence, 
none whatsoever, that he is beginning 
even the most preliminary prepara- 
tions to withdraw. Further, there is no 
evidence that sanctions will work. 

Now, we have heard the assertions 
that sanctions will work. In fact, we 
have even heard references to Judge 
Webster, Director of the CIA, suggest- 
ing that sanctions would work. 

I am sure nobody wants to misstate 
Judge Webster, nobody wants to not 
quote him accurately. So perhaps those 
statements were previously made inad- 
vertently. 

We have a letter dated today from 
Judge Webster in which he says em- 
phatically that there was no evidence 
that sanctions would mandate a change 
in Saddam  Hussein's behavior and 
there was no evidence when or even if 
he could be forced out of Kuwait. 

So much for Judge Webster saying 
that sanctions would work. 

Тһе sad, hard evidence is that there 
is no evidence that sanctions can work, 
and indeed we must face that reality. 
In fact, all of the evidence in the intel- 
ligence community worldwide suggests 
that it would take not months but 
years at best for sanctions to work, 2, 
3, 4, 5 years. 

Surely the coalition is not going to 
stand together for that period of time. 
Yes, there will be people hurt if sanc- 
tions continue, but it will be the people 
of Iraq. All the evidence shows that the 
military has the capacity and the capa- 
bility to remain strong for several 
years. 

The military in Iraq has a massive 
stockpile of spare parts and those spare 
parts are not being used, sitting there 
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in the desert. Yes, sad to say, there is 
leakage in the embargo. And in fact, 
critical selective parts are the ones 
that can be most easily smuggled into 
Iraq, and it is also sad to say that there 
are hundreds of companies and individ- 
uals which are already trying to smug- 
gle parts into Iraq. 

So the sad conclusion that we must 
come to, the harsh reality, rather than 
the wishful thinking, is that unless 
Saddam withdraws voluntarily within 
the next few days, only force will re- 
move him. We must face that as a re- 
sponsible Congress and recognize that 
we must support the President. 

Finally, the issue of burden sharing: 
75 percent of all the incremental costs 
incurred in Desert Shield during 1990 
have been borne by our allies and not 
by us, and 40 percent of the troops in 
the Persian Gulf are our allies' troops, 
not only our troops. 

So there is a substantial burden shar- 
ing. 

Now I quickly acknowledge there are 
some who are not doing their fair 
share. 

Japan is a disgrace. There must be a 
reckoning. But that reckoning should 
come after we deal with this inter- 
national crisis. 

Let us support the President and do 
our duty. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Colorado [Mrs. SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Indiana for 
yielding to me. 

I rise in support of the gentleman 
from Indiana and Congressman GEP- 
HARDT’S resolution. I think it fits ex- 
actly what we know about leadership. 
What we have learned over and over 
and over again about leadership is, 
first, you commit the Nation and then 
you commit the troops. 
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Tonight we are talking about аге we 
going to go even further and commit 
the troops way beyond where the Na- 
tion is committed. I think the Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt resolution fits exactly 
where we are in our commitments. No. 
l, it protects U.S. forces. It allows use 
of force, if our U.S. forces overseas are 
attacked. That is very important. No. 
2, it keeps our commitment to defend 
Saudi Arabia and use force if Saudi 
Arabia is attacked. The American peo- 
ple support that, and that makes sense. 
Then it also allows for use of force if 
the sanctions are violated in any man- 
ner, and that is our commitment, and 
that makes sense. 

Mr. Speaker, what it does not do is 
say that we are going to put everything 
out there and go for it on the 15th. I do 
not know why we cut off our options 
and decided that on January 15 we had 
to give the President what is the equiv- 
alent of a declaration of war. That 
makes no sense to me. That cuts off 
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our options and really allows Saddam 
Hussein to dictate to us, а very power- 
ful nation, what we will or will not do 
after the 15th. 

Therefore, I think we in this legisla- 
tive body should not give up that very 
important constitutional, democratic 
prerogative we have to exercise our 
judgment. 

I have heard Member after Member 
come down and say we must support 
the President. I grew up in a family 
that had hanging over its fireplace the 
following applique, and it said,. We 
owe allegience to no king." That is 
what this democratic principle is all 
about. This is not а country where we 
recognize that one person has all the 
wisdom. Every one of us has feet of 
clay, and the best judgment we can 
have is а lot of collective judgment in 
this wonderful Republic. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I think it is very 
important that the U.S. Congress stay 
the commitments that have been made 
that the American people support, 
which we do with Hamilton-Gephardt, 
but do not give up our right to stay in 
the loop. We gave it up much too long, 
but we are now getting in the loop. We 
must stay in that loop, and we must 
make sure before we commit the lives 
of our young people and many lives of 
innocent civilians in Saudi Arabia and 
allsorts of other countries in the Per- 
sian Gulf region, we really have ex- 
hausted every other remedy. 

Now I just heard the prior speaker in 
the well talking about Judge Webster. 
I was on the Committee on Armed 
Services when Judge Webster testified 
about the sanctions, and Judge Web- 
ster said the sanctions are working vis- 
a-vis shutting off things coming into 
Iraq. The important thing about this 
embargo is that what Iraq must do is 
get its oil out to get cash in to be able 
to buy anything. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. If the gentleman 
wil let me finish, I think what the 
gentleman was saying is he was 
quoting the letter from Judge Webster 
saying, If they are successful, it does 
not necessarily say it’s going to change 
Saddam Hussein’s mind.“ No, no опе is 
saying it is going to change his mind, 
but let me tell you what it is going to 
change. It is going to change his eco- 
nomic conditions, it is going to weaken 
the supplies to his military, it is going 
to weaken his reinforcements. Every 
day that we keep those sanctions on, 
Saddam Hussein gets weaker and 
weaker. 

Mr. Speaker, what I am saying to the 
gentleman is we are a superpower. 
There is no one who questions whether 
or not we can take care of Iraq today 
or much later than today. That is not 
the issue. Everybody knows that. The 
real issue is every day these sanctions 
are in effect; No. 1, he gets weaker, so 
he is easier to take care of; but, No. 2. 
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the potential of his own people finally 
catching on, or others in the region fi- 
nally catching on and being able to do 
this without bloodshed, I think be- 
comes a higher and higher probability, 
and therefore I think it is very impor- 
tant that we allow the sanctions to go 
on for a longer time. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DAVIS]. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the Nation is committed. The Na- 
tion is committed, I think, to support- 
ing President Bush and the Solarz- 
Michel resolution. In fact, I kind of re- 
gret that we have three different reso- 
lutions to vote on because I am fearful 
that а lot of the people who are going 
to vote for the President's resolution 
are also going to vote for the other two 
resolutions, which in my mind would 
be à copout. I think we ought to stand 
up, vote for or against the President's 
resolution and be recognized that way. 

Mr. Speaker, I was in the Persian 
Gulf, as many of the Members here 
were, and I am sure that all of the peo- 
ple back home would be very proud of 
the men and women who are serving us 
there. One of the things that we were 
asked when we were there by the men 
and women of the various branches of 
the service is how do the people back 
home feel and do they support us while 
we are over here, and this debate dur- 
ing the next 3 days I think is very, very 
important. It is a legitimate issue to 
talk about sanctions, and those people 
who believe we ought to wait for sanc- 
tions to work I think are going to find 
that, no matter how long we wait, 
there is no way that sanctions in and of 
themselves will chase Saddam Hussein 
out of Kuwait. I think he would see the 
men, the women, the children, the ba- 
bies in his country starve to death be- 
fore he would leave because of sanc- 
tions. Saddam Hussein has plundered 
Kuwait, and when we find out the 
atrocities that he has committed 
against the people of Kuwait, Iam sure 
that we are going to be extremely 
upset. 

As has been said before and will be 
said again, Saddam Hussein does have 
chemical weapons, he has got biologi- 
cal weapons, and probably in the not- 
too-distant future he will have a nu- 
clear capability. The President of the 
United States does not want a war. I do 
not want a war. None of us wants a 
war. But the question is how long do 
we wait. If we wait for sanctions to 
work for a long period of time, it is 
just going to give Saddam Hussein an- 
other opportunity to heap misery on 
the people who live in Kuwait. 

This is a well-thought-out resolution. 
Frankly what it says is that the Presi- 
dent must certify to the Congress and 
the American people that this country 
has tried every single diplomatic way 
to peaceably get Saddam Hussein out 
of Kuwait, and if at that time he has 
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determined that nothing has worked, 
then this resolution authorizes him to 
proceed with military action. 

This is one of those issues, and I 
know we all look at polls. We all see 
how many people have written us sup- 
porting what the President wants to 
do, how many people want to wait for 
sanctions to work. But to me this is an 
issue, the most important issue obvi- 
ously that I will ever vote on when I 
am in Congress, and probably the rest 
of us, too. This is an issue that we can- 
not look at the polls. We have to do 
what we think is right regardless of 
what our constituents think. Yes, we 
need to listen to them. They have good 
ideas. But this is an issue that we have 
to support the President. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is the 
right way to go, and I would urge my 
colleagues that are going to support 
this resolution that the President 
wants us not to vote for the other two 
resolutions. I do not intend to. I am 
going to stand up and be counted. Sup- 
port the President. He is doing the 
right thing, and I think it is a cop-out 
if we vote for the other two resolu- 
tions. 

So, I urge my colleagues, and I do be- 
lieve that this will pass, I think it will 
pass by a reasonable margin, and I 
think it is the right thing to do. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KANJORSKI]. 

Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, first 
of all I would like to compliment my 
colleagues. I thought I would come 
here today and see much more rancor, 
and we have not had it, and I com- 
pliment my colleagues because first 
and foremost I would like to say that 
reasonable men can differ, and cer- 
tainly even the President, who may 
have a policy, and those of us who may 
oppose that policy, can differ, and can 
do it reasonably. 

We have here in my estimation two 
issues. I hope we can resolve at least 
one, the constitutional issue of wheth- 
er or not the Congress does have to 
participate by performing its constitu- 
tionally required function of exercising 
the power to declare war. 
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Of the three resolutions we are con- 
sidering, the President’s resolution, in 
my estimation, in effect if not in 
words, is clearly a declaration of war, 
and that is how it should be. I hope we 
do not stand in this well 6 months or 1 
year or 2 years from now, or after what 
may happen, and have anyone say that 
is not the authority that this House 
was delegating to the President of the 
United States. Once the resolution sup- 
porting the President’s position is 
passed, there is no question in my 
mind, and I hope there is not a ques- 
tion in the minds of my colleagues, 
that no future action really has to be 
taken by the Congress of the United 
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States for the President to go to war. 
The full decisive powers of war and 
peace will rest with the President. 

I am satisfied in my mind that such 
& resolution will comply with the Con- 
stitution. I am not satisfied that the 
Congress should give that prerogative 
to the President without being an ac- 
tive participant in that decision, but if 
we wish to give him that power and 
give him a blank check, let us recog- 
nize that that is what we are doing 
when we vote on that resolution. 

That takes me to the second ques- 
tion. Should we or should we not go 
into war now? Should we authorize the 
possibility of the President's putting 
us to war now? The question in my 
mind, and in the minds of many people 
I talk to, although they are patriotic 
and I consider myself patriotic also, al- 
though they are willing to serve and 
willing to die for this country and for 
freedom, is this: Why are we really 
there? Do we have а moral imperative 
for war? 

Ihave to confess that at this moment 
I find no question that we were justi- 
fied in the actions and the support this 
Congress gave to the President on Au- 
gust 2. He did the right thing. We 
should defend the oil of the world. We 
Should defend our friends when they 
are about to be invaded, and we did 
that, and we did it successfully. 

The action taken by the President on 
August 2, also supported and defended 
Americans who were in jeopardy in a 
foreign country. We protected them, 
and we did it successfully. 

We are now at the last two parts of 
what the President says is а four-point 
program: Whether or not we regain the 
State of Kuwait and whether we rein- 
state the Emir of Kuwait and his gov- 
ernment. I do not think this is such а 
morally pressing problem to the Amer- 
ican people that they want to be the 
police force of the world to accomplish 
these goals. I can think of many places 
in the world that warrant intervention 
by American Armed Forces to protect 
democratic principles far more than 
the intervention in Kuwait. 

But I, too, like so many of my friends 
and so many of my constituents, some- 
times hear the outlandish statements 
that Saddam Hussein is making, to the 
point that I feel like putting on my 
uniform and going back in and volun- 
tarily being а one-man hit squad. 

Our emotions are there. We resent 
his arrogance. We resent his insult to 
the President of this country and to 
the world. We know we are right and he 
is wrong. But right and might must be 
exercised properly. 

There is not any question in this 
Chamber, nor should there be any ques- 
tion with the American people, that we 
are capable of inflicting upon Iraq and 
Saddam Hussein a vicious attack of 
military might like the world has 
never seen. We do not even suggest 
that that is а possible issue. The ques- 
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tion is when and how, particularly 
when that might should be used. It is 
important for the President to under- 
stand that he has the luxury of time to 
debate this question. We have time to 
develop а moral imperative of why 
America and American men and women 
Should fight in Kuwait. We have time 
to structure an international code of 
criminal conduct which will be used in 
this and future regional conflicts. I am 
pragmatic enough to recognize that 
peace in our time has not come and we 
should take this time to structure it. 

First and foremost, we should how- 
ever, take the time to wear down the 
Ігаді Armed Forces before we use our 
might, so that if our forces are com- 
mitted, they are faced against the least 
powerful force possible. If we wait for 
sanctions to take effect Iraq's military 
will be weakened and fewer of our sol- 
diers will die. If the one luxury we have 
in this Republic is time, the second 
luxury is the one we are taking to- 
night. We have the opportunity to de- 
bate. The third luxury we have is the 
right of deliberation. 

Finally I want to say that if majority 
decides, to declare war, even if my vote 
was in the negative, I will stand with 
the majority decision of the Congress 
and the President. If we go to war, I 
want to assure the American people 
that I will support the American Army 
in the field. They will have been di- 
rected to fight through a constitu- 
tional process, which we are undertak- 
ing tonight. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
vice chairman of the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WYLIE]. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the President's re- 
quest that we pass a bipartisan resolu- 
tion which authorizes the use of force 
by the United States to implement the 
U.N. Resolution 678. 

I have arrived at this decision with а. 
great deal of difficulty and with a tre- 
mendous amount of empathy for the 
young men and women in our Armed 
Forces who may be put in harm's way. 

Isay this because, as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] mentioned a 
little earlier, I have personally experi- 
enced the horrors of combat in World 
War II. I was honored to have re- 
ceived—I say received because one does 
not go out in the morning and try to 
win a Silver Star, a Bronze Star, a Pur- 
ple Heart, а French Croix de Guerre, 
and a Belgian Fouragier. 

All of us have hoped that the current 
crisis could be resolved without using 
force. We still hold out that hope. The 
President and Secretary Baker have 
worked relentlessly and tirelessly to 
find а peaceful solution to this prob- 
lem, and they continue to do so. I am 
very proud of both of them. Hopefully, 
Saddam Hussein will soon realize that 
he has made а serious error in judg- 
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ment and withdraw his forces from Ku- 
wait. But one way or another, it is im- 
portant that the expansionist designs 
of Saddam Hussein be checked as of 
now. 

The United Nations’ resolution sets 
the date of January 15 for Iraq to with- 
draw its armed forces from Kuwait. If 
we, the Congress, waver from that date 
and ask for concessions from the other 
signatories, we would put at risk the 
other governments that have stood 
with us. 

The United States cannot be the 
country to back off first. As the long- 
recognized leader of the free world, we 
have a responsibility to maintain the 
coalition because this is the first test 
of the new post-cold war era as to 
whether or not we are going to allow 
an unprovoked aggression to stand. If 
it does stand, I think it would set a 
dangerous precedent. 

Is it right that we are defending the 
oil fields and the pipeline supply for 
oil? It may very well be. If left alone, 
this unscrupulous man could control 70 
percent of the world’s oil supply, which 
could have very serious consequences 
for the economies of all nations and for 
the economic well-being of America. 
But if Saddam Hussein were to corner 
the oil market in the Middle East, he 
would no doubt use his profits to fuel 
his military machine. This would put 
us all at risk. It would put at risk all 
of the governments in the region who 
have stood with us and asked for our 
help in seeing that the menace of an 
Iraq with nuclear or chemical weapons 
would not be allowed to become the 
dominant military force in this part of 
the world. 

Quite clearly, Saddam Hussein must 
be stopped sooner rather than later. 
Twenty-seven nations have sent forces 
to the Middle East, and they have 
trusted the United States to be sup- 
portive. If Congress denies our Nation’s 
Commander in Chief the backing he 
needs, then we are asking our Amer- 
ican service men and women to stay in- 
definitely in the desert sand while Iraq 
strengthens its positions, both mili- 
tarily and politically. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the President 
has acted responsibly and in the best 
interest of our country, and I urge sup- 
port of the bipartisan Solarz-Michel 
Resolution. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. LANCASTER]. 
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Mr. LANCASTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the resolution which 
would authorize the use of military 
force to push Saddam Hussein's Iraqi 
force out of Kuwait if Saddam has not 
ended his occupation of that country 
by January 15. 

Saddam Hussein has thumbed his 
nose at international law. He has spat 
upon it as he makes his own rules in 
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the volatile region of the Middle East. 
He has brutalized and destroyed the 
Sovereign State of Kuwait. He has 
threatened to use his deadly weapons 
to burn his enemies. He is aggressively 
developing a nuclear capability to add 
to his formidable arsenal of chemical 
and biological weapons. Make no mis- 
take about it. If we shrink from our re- 
sponsibilities today, tomorrow we will 
face him at the end of the barrel of an- 
other gun, but next time it will be 
loaded with nuclear weapons. 

We must recognize that Saddam Hus- 

sein does not build weapons as a means 
of deterrence: he builds weapons to use 
them. Indeed, he has already dem- 
onstrated this by using deadly chemi- 
cal weapons against his own people. 
Thus we must recognize the serious- 
ness of his threatening statements, be- 
cause Saddam Hussein is a dangerous 
man. 
Diplomatic overtures on our part 
have been met by arrogance, intran- 
sigence, and further threats to our al- 
lies in the region. Saddam will not 
change his dangerous ways unless he is 
convinced that he will suffer for his ac- 
tions. In this regard the U.N. resolu- 
tion authorizing the use of force has 
sent а clear message to Saddam that 
the international community is totally 
committed to check further Iraqi ag- 
gression and to deter future use of the 
deadly weapons which Saddam has in 
his arsenal, as well as the nuclear arms 
he is rushing to obtain. As a Congress 
we must add our voice to this inter- 
national demand. 

Saddam understands force. He should 
understand the seriousness of the U.N. 
resolution and the consequences he will 
suffer should he choose to ignore the 
meaning of that resolution. We can add 
significant weight to that message by 
passing this resolution. 

We, on the other hand, must under- 
stand that the resolution is not a warn- 
ing flag which portends an inevitable 
war. Indeed, it may be the vehicle 
which avoids the use of the very force 
it authorizes, as Saddam Hussein must 
surely realize that war with the United 
States can only bring him certain and 
devastating defeat. 

In hearings conducted by the House 
Armed Services Committee, it became 
clear to me that while sanctions have 
had a negative impact on the morale 
and ability of Iraq to wage war, they 
alone will never be successful in bring- 
ing down Saddam. Furthermore, to 
have more significant impact than 
they have had thus far will require 
many months—months that our men 
and women in uniform will continue to 
live in the hostile environment of the 
desert—months during which the frag- 
ile alliance will begin to fray and per- 
haps completely unravel—months that 
we do not have. 

As а Vietnam veteran, I have special 
understanding of the horrors of war. 
Though my service was at sea in the 
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Gulf of Tonkin, pilots from the carrier 
on which I served never returned and 
friends incountry were casualties of 
that awful conflict. I do not want to 
see the United States go to war; and I 
do not want to see American lives lost 
as a result of such conflict if it were to 
occur. I submit that my fellow veter- 
ans, among them our President and 
military leaders, do not want to see the 
United States go to war either. They 
have been there and they, too, know 
the human cost of war. 

But we must also know the cost of 
weakness in the face of aggression. His- 
tory has shown again and again that 
failure to stand up to aggression leads 
to conflagration and a world consumed 
by war. 

Thus the standoff in the desert is a 
true test of strength and resolve. At 
this critical point in time, a point at 
which every action we take and every 
statement we make may have critical 
consequences in terms of its impact on 
progress toward settlement of the gulf 
crisis, Congress must resolve to work 
toward unity of purpose, not toward di- 
visiveness or narrow political concerns. 

We must speak with one strong voice 
to be heard by Saddam Hussein. Fail- 
ure to do so allows Saddam to profess 
that the United States is not united 
fully against him. He will surely ex- 
ploit this division in his attempt to de- 
rail forces allied against him. 

Congress must add its voice to that 
of the United Nations in reaffirming 
our firm commitment to the suprem- 
acy of international law. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BATE- 
MAN]. 

Mr. BATEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. Let me 
commend the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. LANCASTER] who pro- 
ceeded me for the eloquence of his com- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said in 
the course of our discussion so far 
about supporting the President. I rise 
in support of the President and of the 
resolution that he asked us to adopt. 
But I would not rise to do $0, nor would 
any Member of this body rise to do so, 
if we were supporting the President in 
& position that was not honorable, 
which was not just, which was not cor- 
rect, and which was unworthy of our 
support. 

None of these considerations need 
even to bother us as we discuss this or 
alternative resolutions, because this 
body, and the other body, in October 
have already commended the President 
for the policies he enunciated on behalf 
of the American people, and for his 
conduct of our diplomacy in the after- 
math of Saddam Hussein's invasion of 
Kuwait on August 2. 

We have in this body and the other 
body commended the United Nations 
for the then 11 resolutions that had 
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been adopted by the Security Council. 
There is no issue, there is no dispute 
about American foreign policy or its 
Objectives. We are down only to the 
question of what methods are to be 
used to implement and achieve those 
objectives. 

There are those who say we must not 
authorize the use of military force and 
that we must allow economic sanctions 
to work and to give it all the time that 
is required for them to work. 

I appreciate that latter view, but it 
flies in the face of the overwhelming 
burden of the testimony that we have 
heard in our hearings, that economic 
sanctions alone without a credible 
threat of force will not work and will 
not achieve our objectives. 

Saddam Hussein has demonstrated 
through his foreign minister with Sec- 
retary Baker yesterday that he is not 
inclined to do that which we must re- 
quire of him because he obviously does 
not believe yet there is a credible 
threat of force. 

If this body adopts any of the resolu- 
tions before it except for the Solarz- 
Michel resolution, we will have sent an 
unequivocal message to Saddam Hus- 
sein that you do not have any threat of 
force against you which is credible at 
all. We will have said to him in one res- 
olution, do not worry about it at all. 
You do not need to worry about a 
threat of force at all until some unde- 
termined period when the Congress 
may get about another and further pro- 
tracted debate, and then force a mili- 
tary action. 

Тһе other alternative is he has an іп- 
definite period of time while we sit and 
wait to determine whether or not eco- 
nomic sanctions alone will work. The 
evidence is they will not. 

It is assumed by those who say let 
economic sanctions have time to work 
that nothing is going to change while 
we wait and that time is irrevocably on 
our side. 

Тһе burden of the evidence, the intel- 
ligence that has been gathered and is 
available to us, suggests that time is 
not on our side, that time is on the side 
of Saddam Hussein. 

We have the opportunity by over- 
whelming passage of the Solarz-Michel 
resolution to send the inalterable, un- 
equivocal message to Saddam Hussein, 
that he will face military consequences 
unless he adheres to the U.N. resolu- 
tions. That is the message we need to 
send. It should be unequivocal, and it is 
the only message most likely to make 
it possible to achieve the objectives we 
all agree are legitimate, without the 
necessity of force, and if force must be 
used now, that it will be much lesser 
force than will be required if it must be 
used later, and I think will be irrev- 
ocably and inextricably required. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WAXMAN]. 
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Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
voice my opposition to authorizing of- 
fensive military action at this time. 

There is no question in my mind that 
Saddam Hussein's brutal takeover and 
annexation of Kuwait represents an 
outrageous violation of international 
law and civilized behavior. The manner 
in which Hussein has ravaged Kuwait 
and its inhabitants, held thousands of 
foreign nationals as hostages or human 
Shields, and threatened to destroy 
those that oppose him has brought 
Iraq's deplorable human rights record 
to an alltime low. It is very clear to me 
that by opposing Iraq's naked aggres- 
sion, we are on the right side of this 
issue. 

Mr. Speaker, despite my view that 
now is not the time to authorize offen- 
Sive action, I think that President 
Bush deserves credit for his initial re- 
sponse to Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. His 
effort to organize a worldwide coalition 
against Iraq through the United Na- 
tions and his decisions to defend Saudi 
Arabia deserve praise. In addition, his 
orchestration of international sanc- 
tions against Iraq was an impressive 
display of diplomacy and statesman- 
ship. I applaud these actions and the 
Objectives stated for the United States 
in these efforts. 

At the same time, I have had serious 
problems with some of the administra- 
tion's performance. I find it deeply 
troubling that our allies have failed to 
carry their share of the Desert Shield 
load. Once again, it seems to be as- 
sumed that the United States will bear 
the greatest burden in both costs and 
lives. The sight of American officials 
traveling the globe to solicit funds 
from our allies for an operation that is 
more in their interests than ours, pre- 
sents an uncomfortable picture of a 
post-cold-war world in which America 
bears the brunt of our collective secu- 
rity burden. 

Furthermore, the United States per- 
mitted four United Nations resolutions 
condemning Israel, our staunchest ally. 
By appeasing the so-called sensitivities 
of some of our coalition partners, I fear 
that we may have sent а signal to some 
that may lead them to think that we 
have abandoned our most trusted 
friend in the Middle East. 

In this instance, there are two criti- 
cal decisions before us. The first con- 
cerns who has the power to declare war 
or authorize the use of offensive force. 
I adamantly disagree with President 
Bush's assertion that he does not need 
congressional authority to wage war 
against Iraq. The Constitution is very 
clear on this point: Congress shall have 
the power to declare war. In order to 
make this point absolutely clear to the 
President, I am proud to be а cosponsor 
of the Bennett-Durbin resolution. 

Тһе second, more problematic deci- 
sion facing this Congress is whether we 
Should authorize offensive military ac- 
tion on or after January 15. While I re- 
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spect those who hold the view that war 
can never be a viable option, that is 
not my position. I firmly believe that 
there are causes worth going to war for 
and there are instances in which war 
cannot and should not be avoided. It 
may well be that war will be required 
of us in the Persian Gulf as the only 
vehicle for saving the region from а 
greater catastrophe at a later date. But 
the case has not been made for a war 
now. 

In addition, there remain serious 
questions of timing and strategy about 
which I disagree with the Bush Admin- 
istration. I am by no means alone in 
this assessment. Former Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Adm. William 
J. Crowe, Jr., told the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that immediate 
military action would be contrary to 
sound military judgment. Another 
former Chairman, Gen. David C. Jones, 
agreed with this sentiment. Even more 
chiling is the fact that one of the 
highest ranking officers in the Persian 
Gulf theater, Lt. Gen. Calvin Waller, 
flatly declared that our forces are not 
ready for offensive action. Assuming 
these experts are credible—and I do— 
the administration's fixation on Janu- 
ary 15 has no military or diplomatic ra- 
tionale. If this is the case, what is the 
rush? 

Also, given the flurry of diplomatic 
activity now taking place, why must 
we close the door to a diplomatic solu- 
tion by January 15? The sanctions and 
embargo are having an impact. Nobody 
expected that an embargo against a 
country with the natural resources of 
Iraq would be an overnight success. For 
each day we wait the sanctions only 
become more effective and take their 
toll on Iraq's ability and desire to hold 
out. If we authorize war now, we could 
be precluding any solution other than 
bloodshed. I realize that some com- 
mentators claim that we can defeat 
Iraq in a short period of time with lim- 
ited casualties. This might be true. 
Nevertheless, history, and more re- 
cently, Vietnam, have taught us that it 
is а folly to predict the course of war. 
Once we cross the Saudi border, there 
is no way of predicting precisely and 
completely what will result. 

While I do not support authorizing 
military action at this time, I believe 
there is а definitive shape any diplo- 
matic solution must take. First, Iraq's 
withdrawal from Kuwait cannot be an 
end in itself. As long as Saddam Hus- 
sein's military power remains intact, 
Iraq remains a threat to American in- 
terests and friends in the region. I do 
not doubt that if Hussein is allowed to 
walk away from this conflict, military 
intact, he will become an even more 
dangerous, long-term threat. Our 
goal—whether through force of diplo- 
macy—must be regional security and 
the limitation, containment, or re- 
moval of Iraq's offensive capabilities. 
Only the elimination or vast diminu- 
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tion of Saddam Hussein's demonstrated 
destructive powers can justify the sac- 
rifice of military and civilian lives. 

Second, Iraq's withdrawal from Ku- 
wait must be total and prompt. There 
can be no doubt that Hussein did not 
benefit from his naked aggression. 

Finally, there can be absolutely no 
linkage between Hussein's occupation 
of Kuwait and Israel's control of the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip. Hussein 
took Kuwait in an unprovoked act of 
aggression while the West Bank and 
Gaza came under Israel's control as а 
result of а defensive war against Arab 
attackers. Arguments linking these 
two issues are fallacious and ill-con- 
ceived. To lend any credence to Hus- 
sein's claims is only to play into his 
hands. Saddam Hussein did not invade 
Kuwait on behalf of the Palestinians. 
We must not allow him to claim the 
slightest bid of credit for any move- 
ment on this issue. 

Mr. Speaker, when an exhaustive and 
rational search for peace has failed, I, 
with other Members of this body, will 
have no course but to support rational 
military action. When I am convinced 
that war is the only manner in which 
we can settle the crisis in the Persian 
Gulf, I will support an authorization of 
offensive action and do everything I 
can to see that our troops will win 
quickly and decisively. 

Mr. Speaker, if the time comes for 
war, I will vote for war. Now is not the 
time. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 6 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Alaska [Mr. YOUNG]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
history will be made this week as we in 
Congress vote on whether or not to au- 
thorize the use of military force in the 
Middle East. 

Throughout the years, securing peace 
and freedom and deterring aggression 
has been costly. As history tells us, 
turning а blind eye to Hitler-like ag- 
gressions now can lead to a future of 
grave consequences for all nations of 
the world. 

The lessons of World War II and other 
wars must lead us here today. 

The President has asked the Congress 
for а resolution supporting the use of 
force in the Gulf as a last resort. Many 
of my friends on the liberal side of this 
question oppose any use of force in this 
situation—they argue that the conflict 
is not about naked aggression, not 
about the rape and destruction of Ku- 
wait, not about human rights atroc- 
ities, and not about а united world 
standing against the totalitarian des- 
pot Saddam Hussein. 

They argue that the conflict is over 
economics, self-interest, greed, and 
money. In short, they argue that the 
conflict is over oil and only oil, and 
that oil is not worth sending our young 
people to die for. 
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I tell those voices, if this conflict is 
only about oil I agree with you; not 
one drop of American blood should be 
Shed over а commodity like oil. 

I have been saying for years that this 
country can be much more energy inde- 
pendent than it is now. With a little 
cooperation from this body, my own 
State can and will continue to play а 
major role in reducing American de- 
pendence on foreign oil and gas. 

With foresight we can utilize a mix of 
conservation, oil and gas, hydro, clean 
coal, and yes, nuclear power to ensure 
that this Nation can supply itself with 
all the energy it needs, forever. 

I urge all my colleagues, especially 
those who say they cannot support the 
President because they feel this con- 
flict is simply over oil, to join me in 
support of my bill calling for increased 
American energy production. 

Many of us feel this conflict is not 
simply about oil. We feel that while oil 
is part of the conflict we also feel there 
are loftier principles involved. 

I believe there is much more involved 
here than oil and money. I have asked 
myself is Saddam Hussein an outright 
aggressor? Has he willfully invaded and 
Sacked a neighboring country murder- 
ing and torturing its citizens? 

The answer is Les.“ 

Does Iraq possess chemical weapons? 
Will he likely possess nuclear weapons 
and has he indicated the potential to 
use them? 

Again, the answer is “Үев.” 

Is Hussein likely to have territorial 
desires beyond Kuwait? Yes. 

Has Hussein had over 5 months to 
comply? Has the President of the Unit- 
ed States proposed 15 separate dates for 
face-to-face meetings? Answer: Yes. 

Should Hussein be stopped and Ku- 
wait restored? Answer: Yes. 

For those of us who feel the conflict 
is larger than our need for oil the unde- 
niable conclusion is that Iraq must 
leave Kuwait and do so in compliance 
with the wishes of the entire world 
community. 

The key remaining questions are 
when—and how? I want to provide time 
for the embargo and diplomacy to 
work. 

I want to avoid the death of even one 
U.S. service man or woman. And I want 
peace. I also want to let the Saddam 
Husseins’ of the world know that ille- 
gal invasions will not be tolerated and 
will be stopped. 

This country has maintained a sol- 
emn commitment to protecting peace 
through strength. The new world order 
we are beginning to see is a direct re- 
sult of that commitment and we must 
join the world in sending a signal to all 
those fanatics who would hold us hos- 


е. 

History teaches us that we should 
give peace every possible chance but it 
also teaches us that we cannot abide 
peace at any price. For accepting peace 
regardless of the costs only sets the 
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Stage for much more costly and dev- 
astating conflicts in the future. 

Upon his return from his last visit 
with Adolf Hitler, the great appeaser 
Neville Chamberlain was told by Sir 
Winston Churchill, you had a choice 
between war and dishonor, you chose 
dishonor and you will have war any- 
мау”. 

The longer we rely оп the embargo 
and diplomatic efforts, the tougher and 
bloodier the conflict will be if those ef- 
forts fail. 

Nearly the entire world has set Janu- 
ary 15 as the deadline for Iraq's with- 
drawal from Kuwait. How long after 
the deadline should we continue embar- 
go and diplomatic efforts? I do not 
know. 

I know that at some point, whether 1 
day, one week, one month, or one year 
after the deadline we must decide if the 
costs and risks of continuing diplo- 
matic efforts outweigh their benefits. 
That awesome determination and deci- 
sion lies at the outset with the Presi- 
dent and then that decision must be 
confirmed or rejected by us in this 
great body. 

As our Chief Executive and our Com- 
mander in Chief, the President must 
have flexibility in that intial decision. 
Congress can and should encourage the 
President to use every means possible 
to find à peaceful solution and we can 
and should authorize the use of force as 
one last resort option. 

To the cynics I say that there has 
been open discussion, there has been 
consultation with Congress, there have 
been diplomatic initiatives and this 
president has operated in good faith. 
He has united the world against Iraq, 
he has brought our hostages home, and 
he has stood unquestionably for the 
rule of law and justice. 

I urge my colleagues to give the 
President and our troops our full sup- 
port. А 

History has taught us that Congress 
has a legitimate role to play in judging 
and influencing the actions of presi- 
dents. 

President Bush has acted in good 
faith; let us give him the authority to 
use force if necessary. Let's stand unit- 
ed as а nation and let us send а clear 
and unmistakable message of Amer- 
ican resolve. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. MAZZOLI]. 

Mr. МА? ОШ. Mr. Speaker, first I 
would like to extend congratulations 
to my colleague, LEE HAMILTON. Not 
only has the gentleman from Indiana 
been my friend, but our districts adjoin 
&cross the Ohio River, and so I have 
had the opportunity to observe his per- 
formance for many years. I am now 
happy that the merit that we knew he 
had, but was somewhat hidden under 
the bushel basket, is now for the entire 
country and the world to view because 
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he is certainly bringing great dignity 
to this debate. 
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I would like to extend congratula- 
tions to the majority leader, who has 
shown his leadership on this issue, as 
well as the budget issue last autumn; 
Speaker FOLEY, because it is Speaker 
FOLEY who showed the courage and the 
tenacity to bring this issue up as it 
ought to be brought up; and certainly 
last, but not least, the President of the 
United States, who has these tremen- 
dous and weighty burdens on his shoul- 
ders which all of us join in praying God 
that they be discharged іп а way that 
will bring the situation in the Mideast 
to а speedy and, we hope, peaceful con- 
clusion. 

I think there are some postulates 
that ought to be talked about here as 
we get the debate started. One is that 
all Members, whichever resolution of 
the three before us that Members 
would support, all Members are serious 
and have approached this with a great 
deal of thoughtfulness. 

As one who has served in this body 
for over 20 years and having observed 
the debate for the last day or two, I 
think this is really going to be one of 
the high points of congressional service 
for all of us. 

I think another postulate is that 
Saddam Hussein is а vile, mean, and 
evil man who ought not to be condoned 
in any fashion by any civilized nation 
of the world. I think I ought to say as 
а veteran of the U.S. Army, back in the 
1950's, that I believe wars need to be 
fought from time to time, that they 
are not totally avoidable. My belief is 
that this one ought not to be fought 
now, but I believe many of us approach 
on the premise not just that all wars 
are bad but that this war may not be 
necessary now. 

Whatever is voted up at the end of 
the debate day after tomorrow, I think 
it is our responsibility as Members of 
the House to support the men and 
women in Operation Desert Shield, to 
be sure they have the materiel and all 
the support necessary to carry out 
their function. 

Having said that, Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in very strong and proud support of the 
gentleman's resolution. I intend, also, 
to support the resolution of our friend, 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], which I think establishes cor- 
rectly that the real power to declare 
war is vested in article I, section 8 of 
the Constitution, in the Congress, and 
not in the President. 

But the Hamilton-Gephardt resolu- 
tion is & stay-the-course resolution. It 
allows that the sanctions currently in 
place be continued, and that those 
sanctions be tightened. It makes sure 
that all the diplomatic efforts which 
are under way are continued and 
strengthened. It keeps the forces we 
have in place so that they would be 
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available to thwart any attack or to 
mount an offensive action if that is 
deemed necessary and voted up by this 
body at some time in the future. 

However, unlike the Solarz-Michel 
resolution, this one before us does not 
give the President a blank check or a 
carte blanche authority to take an of- 
fensive action. 

Ihave to ask these very simple ques- 
tions, Mr. Speaker. Why would we need 
to go to war right now or at midnight 
on Monday night, the beginning of Jan- 
uary 15? The President's objectives 
have largely been realized. Our hos- 
tages have been returned. The oil sup- 
plies are protected. Saudi Arabia nor 
any other nation in the area is threat- 
ened. The area is stabilized. 

The two other things the President 
desires to be done, that Kuwait be rid 
of Saddam Hussein and his forces, and 
that the Sabah family be returned to 
the throne in Kuwait, I do not think 
are needed at this actual moment in 
time, needed eventually, but not right 
now needed enough to warrant going to 
war. 

І һеаг во much about this fragile coa- 
lition which might fall apart unless a 
war is fought at midnight Monday 
night or soon thereafter. If the coali- 
tion is that fragile, then maybe it is 
not really а coalition except in name 
only. 

Many of the members of the coalition 
are not paying the money they pledged. 
Many of the members of the coalition 
are not sending their men and cer- 
tainly not their women into this fight. 
So what is the coalition? Maybe that 
coalition is not really one anyway, and 
80 it should not be the determining fac- 
tor of whether we send our men and 
women to а sure death in some cases, 
in order to preserve this coalition. 

I liken this to: this argument: ‘‘We 
wil hold your coat while you do the 
fighting." That is what this is. There 
аге а number of nations in the во- 
called coalition that said, “Неу, we 
wil hold your coat, but we want you 
guys to do the fighting, and we then 
want you to pay for the fighting." 
They have not ponied up the money. 
They are not going to. They do not 
send us their troops, and they are not 
going to. But they want the benefits of 
our war. I do not think that is fair. I do 
not think that is something this House 
and this Congress ought to do. 

The whole idea here is to demonize 
Saddam Hussein and deify Kuwait. Ku- 
wait: We hear so much about Kuwait. 
We have got to restore the Al Sabah 
family; this is а great nation that has 
been run over by an aggressor. 

I will sum up by saying that Kuwait 
is а feudal dictatorship, а feudal king- 
dom. Its people do not vote. The major- 
ity of the people who lived within the 
bounds of Kuwait before the takeover 
were not even Kuwaiti citizens. They 
were guestworkers or U.S. people who 
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were there doing work for the oil com- 
panies. 

The fact of the matter is there is 
nothing free and democratic. There is 
nothing devoted to human civil rights 
in the nation of Kuwait. Why, pray 
tell, should we sacrifice ourselves and 
our future to restore that? 

Mr. Speaker, I think what we ought 
to do is continue the sanctions, make 
sure they do not leak, make sure these 
members of the coalition who are 
knowingly allowing these leaks to take 
place not to take those actions, and 
then let us see what happens. 

If later down the road we have to 
take offensive action, we will do so. We 
should do it. But it ought not be done 
now at this point in time. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON], 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman for yielding 
me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think anybody 
in America wants war. We are all con- 
cerned about our young men and 
women who are over in the Middle 
East. We want all of them to come 
home safe and sound. 

I just got back from a trip with 25 of 
my colleagues. I met with many of the 
young people from my district and 
across the country. They understand 
what it is all about. They want to do 
their job, but they sure miss their fam- 
ilies. They are concerned about their 
jobs and businesses back home. And 
they want to get it resolved as quickly 
as possible. 

Some of the people who have spoken 
up here today said, why do we not give 
sanctions time to work? Why do we not 
let this thing go on for a while and 
freeze Saddam Hussein out? 

Let me read to the Members what the 
head of the CIA said in a recent report, 
William Webster; he says, Our judg- 
ment remains that even if sanctions 
continue to be enforced for an addi- 
tional 6 to 12 months," and that is 
keeping our young people out there in 
that desert for 6 to 12 months, “есо- 
nomic hazdship alone is unlikely to 
compel Saddam Hussein to retreat 
from Kuwait or cause regime-threaten- 
ing popular discontent in Iraq." He 
went on to say. Saddam probably con- 
tinues to believe that Iraq can endure 
sanctions longer than the international 
coalition will hold together, and hopes 
that avoiding war will buy him time to 
negotiate a settlement more favorable 
to him." 

This man is à real butcher. The peo- 
ple of this country and the world need 
to know what he is capable of and what 
he has done. 

Amnesty International reports re- 
cently the following facts: Eyewitness 
accounts tell how Iraqi forces have tor- 
tured and killed many hundreds of vic- 
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tims, taken several thousand prisoners 
and left more than 300 premature ba- 
bies without their systems of sur- 
vival,” took their incubators away 
from them out of the Kuwaiti hos- 
pitals. “Тһе report catalogs 38 methods 
of torture used by the Iraqi military. 
Iraqi forces have gouged out peoples 
eyes, cut off their tongues and ears, 
and shot people in the arms and legs, 
used electric shocks, and raped many 
victims. Moreover, the Amnesty Inter- 
national report notes that ‘the massive 
scale of destruction and looting sug- 
gests that such incidents were neither 
arbitrary nor isolated, but rather re- 
flected a policy adopted by the Govern- 
ment of Iraq.' " 

Our country, our Government, our 
Congress needs to ask a number of 
questions. First of all, will sanctions 
work? The CIA says no. But are we 
going to keep our young people there 
indefinitely while we let them go on 
and on, these sanctions? 

Saddam Hussein’s popularity in the 
Arab world continues to grow. He is 
facing down the Great Satan of the 
West to quote the late Ayatollah Kho- 
meini. 

As his popularity grows, the desta- 
bilizing factors take place throughout 
the Middle East. Do we want to wait 
until he develops a nuclear capability? 
We know he has been working on that 
for a long time. Some say 6 months, 
some say 1 year, and he will have it. Do 
we want to wait for that, thus endan- 
gering our troops in the Middle East 
but perhaps Western Europe, the Mid- 
dle East for sure and maybe even our- 
selves? Because he is also working on 
an intercontinental and intermediate 
system of delivery. He has been work- 
ing on that for some time. 

Do we want to wait until his popu- 
larity grows in those Arab States until 
he becomes such a hero that he will get 
people volunteering for military serv- 
ice for him from all over the Arab 
world? I can tell the Members that 
leaders of the Middle East are con- 
cerned about that. They are concerned 
about people volunteering to support 
him from Egypt, from Syria, from Jor- 
dan, and from Iran, all over that area, 
and if he gets millions of more fol- 
lowers and his military power grows as 
he digs in over there, we are going to 
have to face a much more formidable 
force in the future. 
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What Arab leader will stand with 
Members as we have today if his power 
grows? Make no mistake about it, it is 
because he is standing up and we have 
to negotiate with him. 

One thing is sure. If we wait, the cost 
will be much greater than it is today. 
We all want, and we all pray for a 
peaceful resolution of this crisis. But if 
war is to come, and we all hope it does 
not, but if war is to come, I hope our 
President will press the attack until 
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there is complete victory, complete 
victory. No half measure. Not one 
American life is to be sacrificed in this 
conflict, and then we settle for half а 
loaf. We must fight to win if this has to 
happen, а complete victory, so that no 
tryant in the future will feel he can do 
this again. We must support the So- 
larz-Michel amendment. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. GIBBONS]. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
shocked at this debate tonight because 
no one has told Members what it is 
really about. The Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion is a declaration of war. Let me re- 
peat that: The Solarz-Michel resolution 
is a declaration of war. War has been 
declared by this body twice in my life- 
time. 

In 1941, a battle that really began in 
1935, culminated in a final declaration 
of war in this Chamber after the Jap- 
anese attacked the United States at 
Pearl Harbor and declared war on the 
United States. The second time in my 
lifetime it was declared in this Cham- 
ber was on August 4, 1964, when the 
Congress passed a resolution, a resolu- 
tion far less damaging than this resolu- 
tion, a resolution which in its terms 
was said to be defensive, a resolution in 
which the sponsors said it was not a 
declaration of war, but history will 
show that the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion was a declaration of war that this 
Congress struggled with for 8 years to 
get back under control. Through three 
Presidents: President Johnson, Presi- 
dent Nixon, and President Ford, 

Let there be no mistake about what 
is being done here. We are being asked 
to declare war. Oh, yes, it does not 
have all the ribbons on it, and all the 
high-sounding phrases, but it is just as 
strong as any declaration of war that 
has been issued in my lifetime. As I 
say, I have been through two of them. 

Now, do we want to go to war? I may 
eventually vote to go to war, but it is 
not the time to go to war now. We have 
been successful in what we sought to 
do with the manning of Operation 
Desert Shield. We stopped Saddam Hus- 
sein’s expansion in that area of the 
world. We secured the release of our 
hostages. In fact, of all hostages. And 
while, as the speaker said a while ago, 
the people are going to rush to Saddam 
Hussein to fight on his side, that is not 
what the people in the rest of the world 
are doing today. They are streaming 
across the desert to get out of Iraq. 
They are not streaming across the 
desert to get in to fight. 

I heard and read what the Director of 
the CIA said. He said he expected that 
the sanctions would not be effective as 
far as dislodging Hussein, for 6 to 12 
months. He did not say the sanctions 
were not working. Everybody who has 
been over there and who has talked to 
the military leaders over there, and 
who have talked to the CIA as I have, 
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knows that the sanctions are working, 
and that given a reasonable length of 
time, the sanctions will work. How- 
ever, what are we going to do if we de- 
clare war, aS we may do here in 2 or 3 
days? Are we going to vote for the 
taxes that are necessary to finance this 
war? We are already running a deficit 
without any of the Desert Shield costs 
of $320 billion. That is, $320 billion for 
next year. War is estimated to cost 
over $1 billion a day, over and above 
what we already owe on it, and we al- 
ready owe $30 billion on it. 

Who among these Members is going 
to stand up and vote for a draft? I ask 
Members, are you going to vote for a 
draft? Members should not declare war 
2 days from now unless they are. The 
recruiting for the Army has already 
dropped off. Oh, yes, a few join the Air 
Force, a few may join the Navy, and 
some of the real gung-ho types may 
join the Marines, but the Army is the 
one that is going to do the fighting 
here, and the Army infantry is the one 
that is going to get killed. 

During the Vietnam war my wonder- 
ful wife took it upon herself to go out 
to the hospitals here, and most of them 
were in the Army hospital out here at 
Walter Reed. There were very few in 
the Navy, practically nobody in the Air 
Force, and she visited the wounded. 
Those that were able to move, and to 
walk or to ride in their wheelchairs, 
she brought them down here and fed 
them lunch in the Member’s dining 
room. 

I went to the funerals. Let me tell 
Members, that is a very sobering expe- 
rience. Those young men did not know 
why they were fighting. They felt be- 
trayed. They were pitiful. However, 
that war that we declared right here on 
August 4, 1964, went on for 7 years 
under the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution. 
That was not nearly as strong, and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD] knows that, because he was here 
and he spoke on it at that time. It was 
not nearly as strong, and the speakers 
at that time denied that it was a dec- 
laration of war. However, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLARZ] 
said today, before the Committee on 
Rules, that this was tantamount to de- 
claring war, and he is the chief sponsor 
of this so-called bipartisan resolution. 

Now, let there be no doubt, if that 
biparatisan resolution passes 2 days 
from now, we have effectively declared 
war. Get ready to vote for а draft. Get 
ready to vote for increased taxes. Get 
ready to go out to the hospitals and to 
go to the funerals that are going to re- 
sult for all of this. We do have another 
choice, and that other choice is to let 
the sanctions work. They are working. 
They will work. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ROTH], 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
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Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
blinking at the fact that we are going 
through greater crises, ог as great а 
crisis as we faced during the Cuban 
missile crisis. Like then, I think we 
should focus on a diplomatic solution. 

There is à lot of talk of war here in 
this Chamber, a lot of hysteria. I think 
we should focus on peace, and how we 
can come to а peaceful resolution. The 
paramount question as I see it, is what 
can Congress do to promote peace. I 
think to promote peace, I think we 
should stand shoulder to shoulder with 
our troops in the Persian Gulf, and 
shoulder to shoulder with the Amer- 
ican people and with the President of 
the United States. 
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I would like to refer to a letter that 
the President sent to Members, I think 
it is important that we take these 
words very seriously. The President 
said to Members: 

I am determined to do whatever is nec- 
essary to protect America’s security. I ask 
Congress to join with me in this task. 

I can think of no better way than for Con- 
gress to express its support for the President 
&t this critical time. 

This truly is the last best chance for peace. 

I think that is what we should be fo- 
cusing on: Peace, and by standing with 
the President at this time in the next 
few days, we can achieve that. I believe 
that, and I think all of you believe 
that, too. To do otherwise would be to 
send the wrong signals. 

Barbara Tuchman in her famous 
book, “Тһе Guns of August" talking 
about how the world slipped into the 
First World War, she said: 

Every nation miscalculated and that is 
why the war came. The Germans, the 
French, the Russians, the British, all miscal- 
culated. No one wanted the war, but they all 
miscalculated. 

What is taking place today? One mis- 
calculation after another, and I think 
that we have to stand firm so that 
there is no miscalculation. 

Some people say, Don't vote with 
the President." Who should we vote 
with, Saddam Hussein? 

We are all elected, yes, but there is 
only one person in America who is 
elected by all the people, and that is 
the President, and he speaks for all the 
people. 

Yes, under article I, section 8, the 
Congress does declare war. Yes, we 
have a moral duty to speak out, but we 
cannot have 535 Commanders in Chief. 
We can have only one Commander in 
Chief, and that is the person who is 
elected by all the people. 

Now, before you have a shooting war, 
you have a psychological war, and that 
is the war we are in right now. We have 
to win the psychological war if we are 
going to prevent a shooting war, and 
that is why this is so important. 

I understand the arguments that our 
allies are not doing their fair share, 
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that we get only 24 percent of the oil 
out of the Persian Gulf, that the Japa- 
nese get 85 percent. That is all true. I 
realize that. I realize that many times 
the world looks to America as a dairy 
cow to be milked, when America is 
only а strong horse willing to do its 
fair share, and that is going to change. 

But the world is not as you and I 
would like to see it. The world is as it 
is, and tonight we have almost 400,000 
young Americans in the Persian Gulf 
and we have to stand with them. We 
have a duty to them. We have a duty to 
their families and we have a duty to 
this country. We must back the Presi- 
dent. 

I, like you, get hundreds and hun- 
dreds of letters. I must have had 300 
telephone calls in my office today and 
hundreds of letters every day. Here is а 
letter from Mrs. Peter Schumacher in 
Green Bay. She says: 

Iam writing to you to ask you to do every- 
thing in your power to bring the Middle East 
crisis to & peaceful solution and to com- 
pletely avoid war. I believe a nonviolent so- 
lution can be attained. Your prayers, my 
prayers are with you and the Congress. 

I think that is what the American 
people are saying this evening. I think 
this puts into a nutshell how the Amer- 
ican people feel. We want peace and the 
resolution that the President sent to 
us is not a resolution to start a war. It 
is а resolution to stop а war. 

Let us focus on peace. Let us stand 
united and we are going to achieve 
peace. 

Diplomacy without bargaining chips, 
without leverage, wil make hope of à 
diplomatic solution just an illusive 
dream. 

We can resolve the problem in the 
gulf through diplomacy. I really be- 
lieve that, but we must give the Presi- 
dent the tools and the leverage with 
which to do the job. These days be- 
tween now and January 15 are crucial. 
We must keep true faith with our sol- 
diers in the Persian Gulf. We must 
keep true faith with the families of the 
soldiers in the gulf. We must keep true 
faith with the American people and we 
must keep faith with each other. If we 
do that, we are going to have peace in 
the gulf. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 12 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am beginning my 23d 
year as a Member of this House. During 
that time I have been exceedingly priv- 
ileged to represent the people of the 
Seventh Congressional District of the 
State of Wisconsin. I have to say that 
this vote which we will cast this week- 
end is for me the heaviest responsibil- 
ity that I have had to bear in the 23 
years that I have represented my con- 
stituents. 

With all my heart, I wish I could sup- 
port the President in every respect 
with respect to his policy in the Middle 
East. I have supported everything he 
has done up to this point. But my obli- 
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gation to the Constitution which I 
took an oath to uphold just a little 
over a week ago, my obligation to the 
constituents who I represent and my 
obligations to my own conscience dic- 
tate to me that today I have to take 
another path, and therefore I will be 
supporting the Gephardt-Hamilton res- 
olution, rather than the resolution re- 
quested by the President. 

The Gephardt-Hamilton resolution, 
as you know, supports the use of force 
to enforce the embargo, to repel direct 
attack against either Saudi Arabia or 
United States troops, but it urges more 
time before we actually decide to wage 
war without actually precluding a deci- 
sion to wage war in the future. 

What I would like to do is simply to 
take some of the arguments which we 
have heard being made by those who 
are suggesting that we ought to pass 
the resolution requested by the Presi- 
dent this weekend. 

First of all, the argument is made 
that if the Congress ratifies the U.N. 
resolution, it is simply putting the 
stamp of approval on an action taken 
by the United Nations, which had been 
promoted by the United States. I would 
suggest that it is one thing for the 
United Nations to authorize a member 
state to engage in offensive military 
operations, but for the legislative body 
of a member state to ratify that resolu- 
tion really is, as the gentleman from 
Florida indicated, tantamount to a 
declaration of war by that state with- 
out forthrightly saying so. 

Furthermore, it takes the U.N. reso- 
lution to an even higher level. It ratch- 
ets it up one additional level. It is one 
thing for the United Nations to author- 
ize а member state to engage in offen- 
Sive operations, but very frankly, 
many of our allies, especially in Eu- 
rope, are sending a lot of advice and an 
occasional check, but it is Americans 
who will spill most of the blood when 
the shooting starts. When the fighting 
starts it will be largely Americans, not 
French, not Germans, who will do the 
dying. After the war it will be Uncle 
Sam and Uncle Sam's taxpayers who 
will be asked to pick up the pieces, to 
put Humpty-Dumpty in the Middle 
East back together again and the long- 
term costs will be enormous. 

I have à good friend whose husband 
was a Middle East scholar and who her- 
self was born in the Middle East, born 
in Aleppo, now in Syria. She said to me 
а few weeks ago: 

Dave, never forget this. Remember that in 
the Arab world we have had family quarrels 
for hundreds of years and we will continue to 
have family quarrels for hundreds of years, 
and just because one of the family members 
is now asking you to step in and solve the 
family squabble does not necessarily mean 
that that same family member will not be 
blaming you for the entire squabble five 
years from now. That is just the way the 
Middle East is. 

And I think she is correct. 

She said something else. She said: 
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Remember in the Middle East people think 
in terms of 500 years of history, not in terms 
of 5 years of history, and whatever you do 
will be with America in that region for gen- 
erations to come. 

And she is right. 

Second, proponents of the President's 
new position charge that sanctions will 
not work, but the fact is when sanc- 
tions were first applied, the adminis- 
tration told us that they would take 
between 6 months and a year to work. 
Sanctions were adopted with that time 
frame in mind. 

The question with respect to sanc- 
tions is not whether or not Iraq can 
import oranges. The question is wheth- 
er or not, in the foreseeable future, 
those sanctions have a significant 
chance to hit Iraq hard enough to 
change their political conduct and it 
clearly has not been demonstrated that 
they will not. 

The burden of proof is not on those 
who say that we should not go to war. 
The burden of proof on that subject is 
on the shoulders of those who say that 
we should. 

We are told that the sanctions are 
not working, they are not going to hit 
Iraq hard enough. 
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And yet oil exports represent 50 per- 
cent of Iraq's GNP. Iraq has completely 
lost its ability to export that commod- 
ity. 

That means over the next few 
months Iraq is likely to experience а 
GNP drop of somewhere between 50 and 
60 percent. 

The United States is now concerned 
because we are worried about experi- 
encing about а 3-percent drop in our 
GNP in the coming recession. That dif- 
ference between what is going to hap- 
pen to us and what is going to happen 
to Iraq clearly demonstrates the gigan- 
tic stress that continued sanctions 
could put on the Iraqi economy. 

Nobody has  conclusively dem- 
onstrated that they will not work. We 
have more time. 

We certainly have more time to 
allow sanctions to wear down the effec- 
tive operating capacity of the Iraqi 
army, when they will experience an in- 
creased need for spare parts. If we do 
have to attack, we ought to attack 
when they are аб their weakest, not 
when they are at their strongest. 

Third, the argument is made that if 
we do not act now, Iraq may obtain а 
nuclear capability that would one day 
even threaten the United States. 

Well, it is possible that Iraq might 
eventually obtain a limited nuclear ca- 
pability, but as is the case with sanc- 
tions, the issue before us at this point 
is not whether we should attack but 
whether we should attack now. 

To say that we are required to en- 
gage in а military bloodbath today to 
minimize the theoretical possibility 
that down the line Iraq might achieve 
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in logic. 

We have ample time to take military 
action before that event occurs, and 
anybody who has been briefed on the 
subject knows it. 

The fourth assertion is that Saddam 
cannot be allowed to control 50 percent 
of the world's oil reserves because he 
might ratchet up the price and squeeze 
down the world's oil production. 

But again that is a hypothetical that 
might require action in the future. It 
does not require action now. 

Saddam today does not control 50 
percent of the oil reserves of the world. 
He controls somewhat less than 20, and 
the United States relies on Iraqi and 
Kuwaiti oil only for about 4 percent of 
our supplies. We can handle that loss 
now because of the increased produc- 
tion from Saudi Arabia. 

U.S. casualty estimates from a gulf 
conflict are currently estimated to be 
somewhere between 1,000 dead, ranging 
up to approximately 10,000 dead, de- 
pending upon the scenario. 

Our European allies rely on Middle 
East oil for а far larger share of oil 
than we do. Yet their people will not 
experience anywhere near the casualty 
rates that America's young people will 
face in the gulf. I simply do not believe 
it is worth losing even 1,000 American 
lives at this point to guarantee the rest 
of the world their continued oil supply, 
at least until we have exhausted, I 
mean exhausted rather than tested, all 
other possibilities. 

Up to this point, Saddam has not 
been able to manipulate the supply of 
oil as alarmists feared he might be able 
to do in the future. If that occurs in 
the future, we may have to attack, but 
we do not have to do it now. 

Fifth, the comparison to Hitler is 
preposterous. We have the military 
power to wipe out Saddam any time 
the West chooses. Saddam poses no of- 
fensive threat to the world, at present, 
as Hitler did in 1939. 

The offensive threat he poses to the 
Middle East has been contained. 
George Bush has already taken the 
steps which Neville Chamberlain re- 
fused to take in the 193075. 

If we are going to try to draw histori- 
cal analogies, we at least ought to try 
to draw the right ones. 

Last, we are told that we need a new 
world order. Well, I believe in a new 
world order. I want to see it come 
about. But the new world order that 
the President is proposing and is ask- 
ing Congress to endorse appears to me 
to be the same old order idea that the 
United States should serve as the 
world’s policeman. If that is to be the 
new world order, the only difference be- 
tween it and the old is that American 
troops will die enforcing U.N. resolu- 
tions instead of enforcing our own uni- 
lateral policies. 

That is not enough of a change in the 
world order to suit me. The new world 
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order I want to see is one under which 
the civilized nations of the world would 
be prepared on a systematic and uni- 
fied basis to totally isolate politically 
and economically any nation which in- 
vades its neighbors and which reserves, 
as the last resort, collective military 
action to repel aggression. 

That new order should mean that 
military action ought to play a lesser 
rather than a greater role in world 
events. 

Secretary of State Baker said yester- 
day, Now the choice lies with the 
Iraqi leadership." 

I have a great deal of respect for the 
Secretary, but I simply am not willing 
to allow Iraq to make life-or-death de- 
cisions about American lives. That is 
why I will vote against the resolution 
requested by the White House and for 
the Gephardt-Hamilton resolution. 

If you really believe that we ought to 
take the last step for peace, then you 
ought to not vote to go to war. You 
ought to vote to try to maintain the 
peace, and that is the key difference 
between the two approaches. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OXLEY]. 

Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, for all but 
a handful of us in the Chamber and the 
membership at large, this is our first 
opportunity to vote on the issue of war 
and peace. For all of us, this is a very, 
very difficult situation, the toughest of 
votes that anyone will cast in their 
service here in the Congress. 

It is a vote that the Congress must 
take. This Nation must speak with one 
voice on the crisis in the Persian Gulf. 

So I want to commend first of all the 
leadership on both sides of the aisle for 
the way that they have framed this de- 
bate and for the way that this debate 
has been handled in this Chamber. 

It is with the highest regard which I 
have for the Members and for our abil- 
ity to deal with a very difficult issue 
that I come to the floor today. 

Make no mistake about it, this reso- 
lution, specifically the bipartisan reso- 
lution that is offered by Mr. SOLARZ 
and Mr. MICHEL, is not just the Presi- 
dent's resolution, it is not just the 
Michel-Solarz bipartisan resolution, it 
is, indeed, an affirmation of the U.N. 
resolution that they have passed, the 
most specific one being the 12th resolu- 
tion which essentially allowed this Na- 
tion and the allied nations, all 27 
strong, to take appropriate action to 
remove Saddam Hussein from Kuwait. 

When Iraq invaded Kuwait on August 
2, the world changed and it changed 
dramatically. An entire nation, a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, disappeared, 
was obliterated from the political map. 

Iraq's action was a brutal act of self- 
aggrandizement, and the suggestion 
that it was done to help resolve the Is- 
raeli-Palestinian question is simply ab- 
surd. 
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As the President and the Secretary of 
State said earlier this week, Iraq sore- 
ly miscalculated the response of the 
world community. 

Like the original act of naked ag- 
gression, the international response 
also changed the world. Under the 
Scope of the leadership of President 
Bush, old enemies became allies, other 
less immediate matters were put on 
the back burner and the voice of the 
community of nations was clear: Sad- 
dam, Iraq, your occupation of Kuwait 
will not and cannot stand.“ 

Some have argued that the United 
States and the allied forces involved in 
Operation Desert Shield should wait a 
longer period of time before military 
action is warranted. The question is: 
What is there to wait for? Should we 
wait until Saddam Hussein completes 
his rape and pillage of Kuwait? Should 
we wait for the coalition of nations 
against Saddam to splinter? Should we 
wait until the morale of the allied 
forces has declined to the point of 
being ineffective? Or should we wait for 
the sanctions to bring Saddam to his 
knees? 

While waiting with the hope that 
sanctions may work would be the easi- 
est thing to do, however, it may not be 
the wisest. No one who argues for sanc- 
tions can assure that they will prove 
effective. 
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However, we have all seen the press 
reports that economic sanctions are 
not now working. Food and goods re- 
main plentiful in Iraq, and the Iraqi 
people are experienced in sacrificing 
when ordered to do so by their dic- 
tator. 

We also know that sanctions alone 
rarely, if ever, work. A full-scale em- 
bargo could not force tiny Nicaragua to 
change its policies. Two year's worth of 
sanctions could not bring Panama to 
its knees. Surely, we all recognize that 
Iraq is more self-sufficient than Nica- 
ragua or Panama, and Saddam Hussein 
more ruthless than Ortega or Noriega. 

Some think we can contain further 
expansion by the Iraqi nation. Of 
course some thought we could contain 
Hitler's war machine 50 years ago. The 
containment is not; repeat, not, the 
stated policy of this President, the 
United Nations or the world. Reversal 
of Saddam's action is our policy, and it 
is the right policy. If the gulf crisis 
does not represent a justifiable mili- 
tary action, I simply do not know what 
would. If the United States, the only 
true superpower on the globe, cannot 
work its allies to stop Saddam now, 
what dictator will we ever stop? 

Simply put, if not now, when? If not 
us, who? 

Isay we cannot wait any longer. We 
have waited for over 5 months for Sad- 
dam Hussein to comply with the U.N. 
resolution. 
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Mr. Speaker, given the strong votes 
by the United Nations, an especially 
historic, unanimous vote authorizing 
force after January 15, is it not too 
much to ask the U.S. Congress to pass 
& similar resolution? Many of those 
who have urged past Presidents to 
work closely with the United Nations 
are today arguing that even U.N. au- 
thorization is not now sufficient. How 
embarrassing for this Nation would it 
be to see this resolution fail? 

Mr. Speaker, let us have the courage 
of this Nation's convictions. Let us 
have the courage of the men and 
women who represent us so well in the 
Persian Gulf. Let us make a firm and 
correct decision in supporting the 
United Nations, and supporting our 
President and indeed supporting our 
Nation. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. FRANK]. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] for this and his 
leadership on this issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to going 
to war over Kuwait right now, а war 
that would be largely an American 
war, and I want to talk about why. Let 
us first talk about what this is not. It 
is not anything from which Saddam 
Hussein ought to get any comfort. Тһе 
consensus that he is а vicious thug who 
has behaved immorally and who must 
be opposed is virtually universal. In- 
deed for some of us that conviction pre- 
dates others. 

I commend to Members the current 
issue of the Readers Digest. There is an 
article in there which lists the favors 
the Bush administration did Saddam 
Hussein before August of this year. We 
had votes on the floor of this House 
earlier in 1990 as to whether or not to 
impose sanctions against Iraq, and 
those sanctions first won, and then 
they lost because, among other things, 
the Bush administration said, “Хо, 
don't do 16.” 

We are told we have to go to war 
with Saddam Hussein now because he 
may have а nuclear capacity and be- 
cause of his chemical and biological 
weapons. He used some of those weap- 
ons during his war against Iran, and 
subsequent to his acknowleged use of 
those weapons the Bush administration 
was his defender on the floor of the 
House. The Bush administration sent 
Ambassador Glaspie to speak well of 
our relations. People make mistakes. 
But an administration that so badly 
misread Saddam Hussein before August 
ought to be a little hesitant in reading 
lectures to some of us who were criti- 
cal of him before August about how to 
do it. 

Neither is this an example of why we 
must follow the United Nations. The 
rush of some of the most conservative 
Members of this Chamber to an em- 
brace of the United Nations is & very 
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impressive one. It is, however, I think, 
а touch suspect. What we have is а case 
of bootstrapping. This administration 
called in every American chit, $7 bil- 
lion for the Egyptians and a lot of 
other things, to get à vote through the 
United Nations to authorize force. We 
pushed hard for that resolution. Having 
worked hard to get the United Nations 
to do it, we are hardly now obligated to 
follow what we forced, not forced, but 
pressed the United Nations to doing. 

I commend the President for going to 
the United Nations. He has done a won- 
derful job in getting international sup- 
port against Saddam Hussein to some 
extent. In fact, I wonder why the Presi- 
dent trashes his own policies, because 
we are also told now that sanctions are 
not going to work. The Bush adminis- 
tration acts like sanctions are some- 
thing that the Canadians made them 
do. Sanctions were George Bush's pol- 
icy after August. He opposed sanctions 
against Saddam Hussein before August. 
He was then for sanctions afterward. 
Anyone who voted for sanctions at the 
United Nations, anyone who advocated 
them as à policy, who thought they 
were going to work between early Oc- 
tober, when they first became effec- 
tive, and now, was kidding himself. Of 
course, the sanctions have not worked 
yet. They have not been in effect since 
August 2, remember. They went into 
effect subsequently, after blockades 
and other things. No one serious about 
sanctions thinks they would work this 
quickly. 

We are agreed that Saddam Hussein 
must leave Kuwait. The resolution for 
which I am going to vote contemplates 
the use of force to get him to do it, but 
let me now talk about one last point 
where I think it would be a very grave 
error to go to war now rather than pos- 
sibly later. 

A war which would be largely unilat- 
erally American would be a mistake 
morally, politically and in every other 
way. I join the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin and others. The day when the rest 
of the world can sit back and expect 
America to be  supercop, and 
superbank, and supermom and 
superdad has ended. And yet the Presi- 
dent seems eagerly to be embracing 
that. He seems to be willing to pay a 
price in extra American effort for what 
he sees is influence, so the rest of the 
world sits back. A war in which the 
Americans do all the dying, and all the 
shooting, and all the spending and all 
the bleeding is not only morally unfair 
to the American people, it is unwise. 

If we have a situation in which Sad- 
dam Hussein is defeated by what is 
seen to be an American effort, the con- 
sequences after that in the Middle East 
will be bad for all the things about 
which I care, bad for the moderate 
Arab leaders in Egypt and Morocco, 
bad for the Israelis, bad for all of us 
who think that responsibility and mod- 
eration ought to come forward. Indeed 
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I am sure there are radical elements, 
the most anti-Western and irrespon- 
sible elements in the Arab world, who 
would like to see an American attack 
on Saddam Hussein because they know 
they will survive it, and they will use 
the fact that America defeated Saddam 
Hussein as further grounds for desta- 
bilization. 

The alternative is to give sanctions 
more time to work so we can honestly 
Say they have been tried because no 
one; let us repeat, no one, who is for 
sanctions thinks they could have 
worked in this short period of time, 
and, as long as we press now, we do it 
unilaterally. Let us get а genuine U.N. 
participation. Let us ask Perez de 
Cuellar, and Mitterrand and others to 
try to intervene to avoid bloodshed. 
Let us ask them to do what they can to 
get Saddam Hussein to leave Kuwait. 

Then, if he does not, let us talk about 
a genuinely multinational force in 
which no nation dominates, which has 
а very large number of people which 
marches to the border of Kuwait and 
says to Saddam Hussein, We give you 
а certain amount of notice, and then 
we move in." That has much more 
chance to win successfully without 
boodshed. It has obviously the virtue of 
minimizing the bloodshed here, and it 
has the advantage of not further desta- 
bilizing the Middle East. 

The Bush administration’s policy in 
Iraq was quite wrong before August. 
The President then did the right thing 
in trying to mobilize support against 
Kuwait, and I support him for it, but to 
plunge unilaterally into an American 
war against Iraq at this point would be 
very much a mistaken policy, and I 
will vote to oppose it. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. COMBEST]. 

Mr. COMBEST. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many reasons and many convic- 
tions that people are going to have, 
and have expressed already and will be 
expressing over the next 2 days about 
why they will be supporting or why 
they will be opposing the resolutions 
that are going to be before this body, 
and, as many have said who have been 
in this body much longer than the four 
terms that I have been here, this is the 
most significant vote which we have 
ever cast. 
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I would hope that with that we will 
put into it the emotions each of us 
should feel. I assure the Members that 
I have very mixed emotions about this 
vote. I have the emotions of a Rep- 
resentative who has constituents in the 
region. I have the emotions of a Rep- 
resentative who has constituents who 
have relatives in the region, and I have 
the emotions of a father who has an ac- 
tive duty marine son. So I assure the 
Members that I have emotions, and 
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that I view this very, very carefully as 
Ilook at these votes. 

But I have no doubt about the con- 
viction I believe strongly. That convic- 
tion is that I believe we are going to 
have to vote in full and, I hope, very, 
very Strong support of the U.N. resolu- 
tion that will provide the opportunity 
that if there is no other option, we can 
use military force. 

I have heard people say there is no 
way they will support the use of the 
United States military to return the 
Emir of Kuwait to Kuwait. I share that 
same concern. I would not vote to use 
military force simply for that reason 
alone. But it happens to be Kuwait that 
an individual with naked aggression in- 
vaded, and they happen to have been 
the recipients of that aggression. I 
wonder where and at what point we 
would vote to in fact make an effort to 
stop that type of naked aggression. 

Many people are saying, let sanctions 
continue to work. I do not disagree. I 
believe sanctions to a great extent 
have worked, but I believe that the rea- 
son they have worked and worked to 
the extent that they are creating tre- 
mendous amounts of pain in Iraq is be- 
cause there is behind that the threat 
that we may also use military force. 
Those threats of military force have 
caused concern, and we have seen sig- 
nificant increases in the number of sor- 
ties and the number of military oper- 
ations that have gone on in Iraq be- 
cause of their concern that the United 
States might invade. But if we send 
them a message that for a year we are 
not going to invade but we are going to 
allow those sanctions to sit there, are 
they going to continue those oper- 
ations? No, they are going to stop 
them. They are probably going to bring 
their boys home and let them go on 
R&R back to Baghdad for several 
months before sending them back to 
the front lines. We cannot expect those 
sanctions to have the continued kind of 
force they have if in fact we remove 
any resolve for the potential for mili- 
tary force. 

There are those who have said that 
Saddam Hussein has not received the 
message that we are serious, but I as- 
sure the Members he will receive the 
message that we are not serious if, in 
fact, we do not provide the opportunity 
to use military force. 

Some have said we are there only be- 
cause of a failed energy policy. Let me 
assure the Members, as someone who 
represents a very strong energy state, 
that I am concerned about the energy 
policy of this country but I am also not 
so naive as not to recognize that if we 
had the best energy policy we could 
craft, there still happens to be the ma- 
jority of fossil fuel reserves in that 
part of the world, and whoever controls 
that part of the world is going to have 
a significant say in the energy policy 
of this world. So it is not due to a 
failed energy policy. I hope we learn 
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some lessons from this, and I hope we 
move forward with some conviction to 
do something about it. 

But that is not why we are there. We 
are there because there is someone 
with naked aggression who wants to 
control that economy and who wants 
to control those reserves. 

I am concerned, and I share the frus- 
trations of those who have said we do 
not have the resolve of the other people 
who are in that part of the world and 
we are not getting an equal share of 
burden sharing. That concerns me a 
great deal, but it does not give us the 
opportunity to shirk what I think is 
our responsibility for being there. I 
have seen no one who has objected to 
the fact that it appeared that the 
Iraqis were going to invade Saudi Ara- 
bia. If in fact they had not stopped be- 
cause of a rapid movement by Amer- 
ican forces that they did not antici- 
pate, they were going into Saudi Ara- 
bia, they were not just going to over- 
take Kuwait. Yet, if we pull out of that 
region and if we do not have the re- 
solve to go forward, where and at what 
point in time do we begin to have the 
opportunity to stop this naked aggres- 
sion? 

Mr. Speaker, it is a very difficult 
vote. It is one in which I think we have 
to recognize that if we grant that au- 
thority, that authority may very well 
come true. But it is that kind of vote 
that I think puts this Congress and I 
think it is the kind of vote that puts 
the American people behind a resolve, 
and I think that resolve is that we are 
going to support this President in that 
effort and in the United Nations resolu- 
tion, that if there are no other solu- 
tions available, military force can be 
used. 

The date of January 15 does not indi- 
cate that we have to start a war. It just 
simply says that if nothing else hap- 
pens, that is a possibility. I think it 
has got to be a real possibility or I 
think we are going to have Saddam 
Hussein in Kuwait and in other parts of 
the world for the rest of our lives. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Washington [Mrs. UNSOELD]. 

Mrs. UNSOELD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
months since Saddam Hussein's take- 
over of Kuwait, several thousand peo- 
ple from Washington State have filled 
my mailbox, flooded my phone lines, 
caught me in the grocery store and on 
the street, and crowded into my town 
hall meetings—all to express their con- 
cerns about the tension-filled events in 
the Persian Gulf. 

The American people have raised 
their voices, and now they are demand- 
ing that Congress live up to its respon- 
sibility to decide what turn history 
will next take. 

Until recently, most of us believed 
the administration was not gung-ho for 
war as the way to solve differences be- 
tween peoples. We supported the Presi- 
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dent’s initial placement of troops to 
block Iraq and defend Saudi Arabia; 
and we supported the President’s 
moves to rally the world community 
and crack down on Saddam Hussein 
with sanctions and blockades. 

We succeeded. Iraq did not invade 
Saudi Arabia. But when Congress left 
town to face the 1990 elections, some- 
thing happened to our well-thought-out 
plan to unite the world against a dic- 
tator. The President suddenly doubled 
our troop level in the gulf and turned 
what had been a defensive posture into 
an offensive posture. 

What a shocking development. Only 
months before, millions of Americans 
heard their President assure them, 
“The mission of our troops is wholly 
defensive. They will not initiate hos- 
tilities.“ 

There are those who say that by not 
supporting an early use of force, we 
wil be showing Saddam Hussein а 
House divided, а people without the 
will to stay the course. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. This body 
stands united with the President in our 
determination to work with the world 
community to force Iraq out of Kuwait. 
But the debate before us is not about 
ends, it is about means. 

The Solarz resolution is а declaration 
of war, just as surely as the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution was a declaration of 
war. If we pass this resolution, we will 
be giving authority to one person—one 
person alone—to decide to send 400,000 
troops into combat whenever he choos- 
es to do so. The Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution demonstrates the firm com- 
mitment of Congress to reverse Iraq's 
brutal and illegal occupation of Ku- 
wait. But the leadership resolution pre- 
serves to Congress the constitutional 
authority to determine when it is time 
to use force. 

What has happened to the idea of re- 
lying on war as a last resort, rather 
than a first resort? We must give sanc- 
tions an honest chance. Military and 
foreign policy experts from across the 
political spectrum—including two 
former Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—have said sanctions are working 
and should be kept in place an addi- 
tional 12 to 18 months. 

We have not spent enough energy; we 
have not spent enough time; and we 
have not put enough work into sanc- 
tions. We cannot make the judgement 
today that sanctions are not working. 
And there has not yet been any at- 
tempt by the United Nations to assert 
its role by calling an international con- 
ference or by calling upon the World 
Court to exercise its judgement on a 
solution. There are other options to 
solve problems without resorting to vi- 
olence. 

Yet this administration emerged 
from Wednesday’s negotiating session 
in Geneva, intent on pressing us toward 
a tragic war. We spoke of a new world 
order’’ when the Berlin wall crumbled, 
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but I'm afraid we are poised to return 
to Old World tactics if we resort to 
force to resolve differences rather than 
relying upon international bodies and 
multinational efforts to bring the Iraqi 
leadership to its senses. 

Experts tell us we will not be ready 
to fight by January 15, but the Presi- 
dent indicates he has every intention 
of sending the international force, 
comprised mostly of young American 
men and women, on the offensive. 
Where is the burden sharing in this ef- 
fort? The American people do not want 
to risk thousands of lives and expend $1 
billion à week playing world rent-a-cop 
for wealthy sheikdoms. 

Saddam Hussein needs to be con- 
vinced through negotiation that he 
should get out of Kuwait, because по 
one really knows what will happen if 
we choose to use force now. 

But we do know some of the costs of 
using force. 

War is not a simple righting of 
wrongs. It is about tears and pain. It is 
about lost arms and legs. It is about 
paralyzed bodies lying inert in already 
overwhelmed veterans hospitals. It is 
about shattered dreams and shattered 
families and children losing their 
mothers and fathers. It is about send- 
ing America's children to kill and be 
killed. 

Yesterday I received a message from 
Janis Bynum, who works in my Olym- 
pia office. She wrote not as а political 
supporter, nor as an employee, but as а. 
mother. She says of her son Tony: 

I have no doubt that if called to fight he 
would go with resolve, as he does with all his 
challenges. He is a beautiful, loving young 
man and it is breaking my heart to think 
that he may die for something so unclear. I 
would be opposed to military action even if 
I didn't have а son—but I would do it with 
anger and determination, instead of with 
tears in my eyes. Do your best. 

I want to let Janis know that I will 
do my best. Doing our best does not 
mean viewing this as an either/or situ- 
ation. Doing our best means doing our 
utmost to pursue every option for a 
satisfactory international resolution of 
this situation. At a time as critical as 
this in the history of our world, we can 
do no less than our best. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. Goss]. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
spent 5 of the most intense days of my 
25-year career in public service meet- 
ing with our servicemen and women 
and our allies in the Mideast. 

I have come home from that trip 
with one very clear message—this Na- 
tion must stand behind its principles 
and its troops. It must show Saddam 
Hussein and the world that the United 
States is ready to defend what it knows 
to be right. 

Mr. Speaker, this debate we are hav- 
ing is a healthy one—and it is one the 
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American people expect, they have 
asked us to have, and we are having it, 
and it is right. 

But Mr. Speaker, this debate must 
serve to tell Saddam Hussein in no un- 
certain terms that we mean business. 
It must tell Saddam Hussein that his 
type of brutal and inhumane treatment 
of innocent people, peaceful people, and 
his arrogance toward the rest of the 
world, must stop. 

Let us not fool ourselves about just 
how serious this situation is. This man 
has made it very clear that he is not 
bound by any standards of human and 
moral decency that we know. He has at 
his disposal some of the most heinous 
and deadly weapons—and he has al- 
ready shown himself very willing to 
make use of them. 

Mr. Speaker, when I was with our 
young women and men now serving in 
Operation Desert Shield, I was extraor- 
dinarily impressed with their spirit, 
their enthusiasm and their profes- 
sionalism. 

But, perhaps the most impressive 
thing about these troops was their can- 
dor: of course, there are places they 
would rather be. Of course, they would 
like to be with their families and 
friends. Of course they pray as we do 
that Saddam Hussein will take a peace- 
ful path toward resolution of this 
crisis. 

But above and beyond all of that, 
these people were saying to me that 
they want to get on with the job, and 
that they are ready and prepared to go. 
They want to do their job and then 
come home. 

We are all immensely proud of our 
Armed Forces. Of course, we must be. 
But I suggest if we do not pass the So- 
larz-Michel resolution, and pass it very 
strongly, we are deflating our troops. I 
do not mean we are just letting the air 
out of their tires. 

As to the sanctions and other nego- 
tiations, I am mindful that Saddam 
Hussein is not embarrassed, he is not 
ashamed. He is power hungry, and he is 
ruthless, and he is not going to leave 
because he is a nice guy or because we 
ask him to. 

Do we care? It is just Kuwait. Or 
maybe it is just Kuwait and Saudi Ara- 
bia. Or maybe it is just Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt. Or maybe it is 
just Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and 
the rest of the Mideast. 

Those who care feel maybe we can 
всаге him out with a threat of force, or 
ultimately we may have to chase him 
out with the use of force. I am hopeful, 
yes, for а peaceful negotiated settle- 
ment, but I am not optimistic we are 
going to get it. 

If we do not nip this in the bud, I sug- 
gest we are certainly going to be worse 
off in 6 months or a year, worse off eco- 
nomically, worse off militarily, worse 
off geopolitically. 

Certainly Saddam Hussein will be 
more dug in. Certainly he will gain а 
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lot of credibility in his neighborhood. 
We and our allies in the international 
coalition will have lost credibility, if 
not some of our high tech capability to 
the elements out there. 

I think it is true, and I think many 
others do too, that our forces can get 
more done now with less risk of cas- 
ualty. 

Sanctions are becoming the law of 
the West. Two intelligence organiza- 
tions I respect most highly, ours and 
the Israelis, have suggested years be- 
fore the sanctions may in fact do the 
thing we hope, which is force Saddam 
Hussein out of Kuwait. We are dealing 
more with a sieve than a sanction pol- 
icy. 

On the other hand, decisive action 
now does two very, important things 
for us. It gets the workable solutions in 
the Mideast, and that is an area we 
have been looking for workable solu- 
tions for a long time, and it helps set 
the rules of global behavior at a time 
when we are looking for the rules of 
global behavior. 

I think that the evidence is very 
clear, time is in fact working against 
us. 
Borrowing a word from Peter Mar- 
shall, I urge my colleagues now to 
stand for something, lest they fall for 
anything, by supporting Solarz-Michel, 
and opposing the other resolutions. 
Most Americans feel President Bush 
has done an outstanding job to date. 
When we are finished in Congress, I 
hope we have done as well, recognizing 
that our last best chance for peace is in 
the bipartisan resolution. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. VENTO]. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Gephardt-Hamilton reso- 
lution before us, and in opposition to 
the Michel-Solarz resolution, which is 
a declaration of war and hands that all- 
important constitutional power over to 
the President to in fact go forward. 

I have heard a great deal in this de- 
bate about support for our troops in 
the Middle East. All of us want to sup- 
port them. But I think the most impor- 
tant thing we can do is when we have 
them in harm’s way, is to base the de- 
cision that places them in an offensive 
posture on the best judgment that we 
have at our disposal. That is the most 
important thing we can do for them. 

After that, if we do not do well in 
that, then I think we have done the 
greatest disservice, not just to these 
troops that are carrying out our poli- 
cies, but to the constituencies that we 
represent. 

Our constituencies are talking to us. 
Iam hearing from them. I want to sug- 
gest on this House floor that the people 
in Minnesota that are calling me, and 
across this country, are overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to a declaration of war 
and the type of power and action that 
is being proposed by the President and 
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apparently supported by some іп the 
coalition. 

We hear a lot of discussion about the 
new world order. What is this new 
world order? For 50 years during the 
cold war the actions of the United 
States militarily and economically and 
otherwise, politically, have been 
checked by the Soviet Union. 

Similarly, the Soviet Union's actions 
as a superpower have been often 
checked by the United States. 

But today, all of that has changed. 
Today we have an era where coopera- 
tion can occur between these great 
powers, both economically, militarily, 
and socially. So the first and the sec- 
ond world have to come together, and 
we have to consider what is happening 
in the Third World. 

That is what we are facing here. We 
put ourselves in harm's way. We place 
ourselves in a position in terms of pol- 
icy іп which we are not limited. We are 
not whipsawed back and forth any 
more as we once were in terms of these 
policies. We have only ourselves to 
control our action in this Congress, 
and that is why it is important that we 
do not surrender this particular re- 
sponsibility to the United Nations, or 
to any other coalition, or any other al- 
lies, but that we singularly make that 
decision ourselves. 

In the Third World today we see what 
is happening. We talk about Iraq as if 
it is something that came up out of the 
ground like a mushroom. But it has 
been around a long time. 

The reason that Iraq is what it is 
today is because of oil. Oil is what has 
built this war machine. Oil is what has 
sustained this. The fact of the matter 
is, with sanctions and other sources in 
place in terms of control, we limit the 
growth of that. 

But the fact is, we do not have an en- 
ergy policy today, and we do not have 
the opportunity to address and control 
that. The fact is, there are going to be 
many Third World countries today, and 
I think we have to live in a world 
where we have to realize the type of ar- 
mament that can be obtained by these 
countries and threaten, yes, threaten 
even superpowers, as for instance is the 
case in the Middle East. 

Today in the Middle East we have the 
largest ground deployment of troops 
that has existed on the face of the 
Earth other than during World War II. 
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I think it is important to understand 
when we start to talk about casualties 
and the harm that is going to occur 
under those circumstances that we rec- 
ognize what can happen with not 1940's 
weapons but 1990's weapons, conven- 
tional weapons, but weapons that can 
cause a great deal of harm. 

Then I think we have moral ques- 
tions that we have to ask ourselves, 
not just with regard to United States 
lives that are very important to me 
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and to all of us in this Chamber, but 
also the moral question about how will 
we be judged when tens of thousands of 
Iragis and other civilian fall under the 
flak from that type of armament. Is 
that a proportionate and proximate 
way to solve the problem that we have 
before us by a declaration of war? 

We will be responsible for that, and I 
think the policies that we set in place 
we will] be judged by for а long time 
into the future, and the American peo- 
ple and the public in terms of what is 
it prepared and willing to do in the fu- 
ture will judge what actions we take in 
this particular instance as to whether 
we should be, of course, involved in 
these types of roles. 

There are systemic problems in this, 
clearly. The absence, for instance, of 
allied or coalition support is one that 
is most disturbing, and the seeds of 
that go back to August. But I think it 
is most apparent now, the very weak- 
ness that has occurred in terms of bur- 
den sharing, that has occurred in terms 
of having actual men and women and 
material on the ground in these par- 
ticular places instead of just giving us 
advice. 

But the basic question I think is the 
moral one. The basic question is the 
control, the controlling rights and the 
responsibility in terms of declaring 
war, and that is the question we have 
before us tonight, my colleagues. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, If there is any member 
in this body who thinks Saddam has 
any business in Kuwait, I have not 
heard that sentiment expressed. 

Тһе issue is not whether he should be 
there, but what we are going to do to 
get him out. 

Many Members of this body, and 
many other Americans, wonder why it 
is necessary to risk the lives of young 
American men and women in an area 
thousands of miles from our shores. 

They wonder why it's necessary to 
push Saddam out of Kuwait, a country 
not much bigger than Connecticut with 
fewer people than Mississippi. 

If this were another small country at 
another point in time. I might agree. 
But the fact is that Kuwait is а coun- 
try that occupies a critical piece of the 
world's geography at a critical time in 
the world's history. 

Iraq is flexing its muscle in a region 
that contains most of the world's oil. 
The Persian Gulf holds 60 percent of 
the world's oil reserves, and if Saddam 
is not stopped, he could one day con- 
trol it all. 

Ive heard it said that young Amer- 
ican men and women should not go to 
war to keep the lid on the price of oil. 
If that's all that was involved, I would 
agree. 

But oil is not just another commod- 
ity. It’s what runs the world economy. 
It heats our homes, drives our cars, and 
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powers our factories. Oil is to the 
world's economic life what water is to 
the Earth's plant life. 

An irresponsible dictator like Sad- 
dam could effectively close down much 
of the world economy. And those who 
would suffer most would be Third 
World countries and the emerging de- 
mocracies of Eastern Europe—nations 
that simply don't have the money to 
pay for high-priced oil. 

But oil is not the only issue we face. 
It is dwarfed by a much larger political 
issue, an issue that truly has historical 
dimensions. 

The invasion of Kuwait has regional 
and world-wide implications. 

The regional implication is clear. 
The control of so much oil would give 
Saddam the revenues to mount the 
most powerful military force in the 
world. He would be in a position to 
wage war and destruction in the Middle 
East for years to come. 

But the political stability of the en- 
tire post cold-war world is at stake as 
well. 

The big superpower face off is over. 
Many nations who kept their powder 
dry all these years will not be looking 
for opportunities to settle old scores 
and change old borders. 

They will be watching how the world 
community reacts to Saddam. They 
know talk is cheap. All the speeches in 
the United Nations all the speeches in 
this Congress and іп parliaments 
throughout the world won't restore Ku- 
wait to the Kuwaitis. 

Saddam must come to know that 
words will be backed up with actions. 
And those who would imitate Saddam 
must be given а graphic demonstration 
that crime does not pay. 

The Kuwaiti people have watched 
their children killed, their women 
raped, and their property stolen. The 
leaders and people of the world must be 
shown that justice will be done not 
only to the lowest, but to the highest, 
as well. 

Amnesty International has detailed 
the allegations of torture inflicted on 
the Kuwaiti people by the Iraqi army 
of occupation. 

Kuwaitis have had their faces 
slashed, their eyes gouged out, their 
tongues and ears cut off, their hands 
pierced with nails, their fingernails ex- 
tracted. They have been subjected to 38 
different types of torture, most too 
gruesome to mention, but all docu- 
mented by Amnesty International. 

All over the world, would-be Saddam 
Husseins are watching how Saddam is 
treated. 

Some experts urge us to go easy on 
Saddam, to be mindful of his sensitivi- 
ties. We are encouraged to find a way 
for Saddam to save face—at a time 
when his soldiers are mutilating the 
faces of thousands of Kuwaitis. 

I understand the concern of those 
who counsel patience. It is not an easy 
decision to ask young American men 
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and women to risk their lives in such à 
war. 

But the sanctions are clearly not 
working and the dangers of inaction 
are even greater than the dangers of 
action. 

Time is not on our side. Time is 
clearly on Saddam's side, and he knows 
it. 

He knows that time will begin to 
wear on the American troops, that the 
desert heat will begin to melt their re- 
solve. 

He knows that the window of oppor- 
tunity for the United Nations forces 
will close with the onset of the spring 
and summer months, and that no mili- 
tary coalition will last until the win- 
dow reopens. 

He knows that time will allow him to 
build up his defenses, and that well-de- 
fended Iraqi positions will mean higher 
and higher casualty rates for the U.N. 
forces. 

Saddam knows that time will begin 
to open holes in the embargo that has 
attempted to cut off his country from 
economic essentials and needed mili- 
tary supplies. 

Above all, he knows the old phrase, 
that possession is nine-tenths of the 
law, that the longer he can hold onto 
Kuwait, the harder it will be to force 
him out. 

Time is Iraq's friend; time is Ameri- 
ca's enemy. 

Тһе President has stated clearly 
what he and the hundreds of thousands 
of American troops over there need 
from us. They need the congressional 
authorization to do what's needed to 
get Saddam out of Kuwait. 

To vote “уев” on the resolution au- 
thorizing the use of force will send а 
message to Baghdad that our Presi- 
dent's letter to Saddam was not an idle 
threat, but a credible warning. 

I urge my colleagues to give the 
President the power he needs to con- 
vince Saddam Hussein that he has no 
other alternative but to leave Kuwait. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. WISE]. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, I rise with 
great somberness because I too feel 
that this will be the most significant 
vote that I have ever cast in my time 
in the House or will ever cast. So I do 
во with a great deal of concern and 
sense of responsibility. 

I do so also because I represent West 
Virginia, and West Virginia is а proud 
State, and а State that serves. Mem- 
bers will find in the Persian Gulf to- 
night 2,000 of our Air National Guard, 
Army National Guard and Reserves 
that were called up, in addition to 
thousands more in active duty. West 
Virginia bears the distinction of having 
one of the highest numbers of veterans 
per capita of any State in the Nation. 
West Virginia in Vietnam suffered the 
highest number of casualties per cap- 
ita, and in Korea it was the same rate. 
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So West Virginians serve and West Vir- 
ginians do not hesitate when the call 
goes out. 

So as I talked to my constituents and 
we mulled through this, I think that I 
speak for many of our concerns. I think 
I speak for those who support the 
President and supported the President 
from the first day, because I supported 
the President from the first day as he 
dispatched troops to Saudi Arabia to 
protect that country from being over- 
run. I speak for those who supported 
the original commitment that the 
President made, both in troops and in 
gathering together the international 
coalition that has so far proven effec- 
tive and that was able to impose eco- 
nomic sanctions in a manner that was 
thought impossible just months before. 
I speak for those who supported inter- 
national sanctions, understanding that 
it would take time to work, but under- 
standing that this was а chance to stop 
Saddam Hussein. I speak for those who 
even supported the additional buildup 
on November 8, which I supported, feel- 
ing that the President should get the 
additional troops he needed to give him 
that bargaining chip that was so im- 
portant, that military option that was 
not only a military option but an over- 
whelming military option. 

I think I also speak for my constitu- 
ents tonight though who while support- 
ing the President also have a gnawing 
sense of uneasiness, who say we are 
willing to fight when the cause is right, 
we are willing to stand, we are willing 
to answer the call, but we are uneasy 
&bout what we are about to get into. If 
one is uneasy, then one should not be 
drawn into an immediate declaration 
of war, because that is what we also 
must recognize, is that this is а dec- 
laration of war, the Solarz resolution. 
It is characterized as such. It permits 
the President after January 15 to 
launch military action. It may not 
come with the bells and the whistles. It 
is а declaration of war. 

There is an alternative, and that is 
the Hamilton resolution. That Hamil- 
ton resolution says that military force 
is stil the President's option, that 
military force is still very viable and 
that indeed Saddam Hussein may still 
face the military might of this coun- 
try. But what it says is that the sanc- 
tions have to be given a chance to 
work, that the allies must be ap- 
proached about their fair share of the 
burden, burden sharing, that the Presi- 
dent must explore and have exhausted 
several other steps before the military 
option is exercised. 
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I think there is another fact that 
must be recognized. We all were dis- 
appointed with the collapse, after 6 
hours, of the talks between Secretary 
of State Baker and Foreign Minister 
Aziz, but let us be candid with one an- 
other. Did we really think they were 
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going anywhere? Did we really think 
that talks conducted in 6 hours over 
network TV were going to resolve this? 
We all know that it is only the back- 
door diplomacy that is going on we 
hope right now in many capitals of the 
world that is going to resolve this. 

People speak about sending a mixed 
message to Saddam Hussein. Some out- 
Side of this Chamber have even criti- 
cized this debate that is occurring, but 
I happen to think that this shows Sad- 
dam Hussein what a democracy is, and 
it shows those overseas exactly how 
strong our system is. 

Some would say there is а mixed 
message. Let me talk about a mixed 
message for a second. Saddam Hussein 
has received а mixed message. Не re- 
ceived it from day one. He received it, 
for instance, when the United States 
was implicitly supporting Iraq in its 
war against Iran and by reflagging Ku- 
waiti vessels. He received it when the 
U.S.S. Stark was hit by an Iraqi missile 
and 27 of our sailors died. He received 
it when his country has been on the 
terrorist list of this Nation for many 
years, and yet still was able to receive 
favorable treatment in several areas. 
He certainly received it when at the 
conclusion of the war with Iran he in- 
troduced gas as a weapon and gassed 
8,000 Kurds, many of them his own 
countrymen. The response of the Unit- 
ed States was to continue constructive 
engagement. He received it when in 
this transcript that has not yet been 
denied by the State Department our 
Ambassador on July 25, I believe it 
was, right before the August 2 invasion, 
gave no hint that the United States 
would react adversely to any sort of 
threat to Iraq. He received it again on 
July 27 when many of us in this Cham- 
ber voted to cut off favorable treat- 
ment and agricultural exports that 
Iraq was getting, and yet the adminis- 
tration lobbied against it. So there 
have been confusing messages sent. 

The good news is perhaps out of all of 
this we stand united now to show what 
Saddam Hussein is, the kind of tyrant 
he is, and what many of us have been 
pointing out for many years. 

I am concerned about the New World 
order, because the New World order 
looks a lot like the Old World order, 
and that means that Uncle Sam pays 
the bill and does the fighting and then 
turns it over to someone else. I am con- 
cerned it is going to cost $30 billion 
this year simply to position ourselves, 
much less the cost of offensive action, 
and yet the brunt of the Operation 
Desert Shield is being paid for by the 
United States. 

Incidentally, that $30 billion is the 
same as a 30-cent gas tax. And the 
Members will remember the anguish 
over a 5-cent gas tax that was passed 
here just a few months ago. 

So what is going to be the outcome? 
The United States will borrow money 
from our allies to fight the war that 
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benefits our allies so the United States 
can then repay with interest the 
money we borrowed to fight for them. 
Ithink that our men and women over- 
seas deserve better. 

Some would say that the coalition 
will break up. Is our coalition so frag- 
ile in this New World order that it can- 
not sustain the test of time? We 
banked on it back in August, Septem- 
ber, and October. 

I think it is important to note what 
this debate is not. This debate is not 
about whether military force is ruled 
out. It is certainly not and is upper- 
most in the Hamilton resolution as it 
is in the Solarz resolution. The main 
difference is that in the Hamilton reso- 
lution, which I support, the President 
must first explore sanctions more thor- 
oughly. He must first explore diplo- 
matic maneuvers more thoroughly. 
Then he must come back to Congress 
and ask this Congress for a resolution 
of support to use our troops, restoring 
congressional authority as well as per- 
mitting the representatives of each of 
our districts to have their say. 

Finally, I would like to say what this 
debate is, is that opportunity, because 
make no mistake about it, that this de- 
bate must occur. That those of us 
elected to represent somewhere be- 
tween 500,000 and 650,000 persons each 
are the most direct representatives 
that our people have, and we are the 
most direct tie that they have to this, 
and so it is only right that they have a 
voice in this. 

This debate is not about whether 
military force will be used. Military 
force may still be used under either 
resolution. The debate is whether this 
Congress tonight or on Saturday en- 
acts a declaration of war that permits 
the President to put troops in the field 
immediately, or whether indeed sanc- 
tions and those other means we all ap- 
plauded just a few short months ago 
will be given the fullest measure of 
chance to succeed before military force 
can be used. 

And finally, to Saddam Hussein, I 
would point out take no heart from 
this debate. In fact, I think you should 
worry a great deal about it, because 
what it shows is a Congress that is 
united, a Congress that is committed 
to recognizing the use of military 
force, a Congress that recognizes the 
option, a Congress that has supported 
the President consistently throughout, 
a Congress that has legitimate dif- 
ferences about when that force might 
be used, but a Congress that recognizes 
it may be necessary to use that force, 
and if that time comes is prepared to 
authorize that. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 7 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WELDON]. 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion. I do so looking at the fact that 
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some three decades ago this Nation 
faced a similar situation, a situation 
involving this country and the Soviet 
Union. 

At that point in time in October 1962, 
then-President Kennedy made the fol- 
lowing statement to the American peo- 
ple: 

My fellow citizens, let no one doubt that 
this is a difficult and dangerous effort on 
which we have set out. No one can foresee 
precisely what course it will take, but the 
greatest danger of all would be to do noth- 
ing. The 1930’s taught us a clear lesson. Ag- 
gressive conduct if allowed to go unchecked 
and unchallenged ultimately leads to war. 

Mr. Speaker, when President Bush 
was confronted with the situation in 
Kuwait on August 2, he took action. He 
took action supported eventually by 12 
consecutive U.N. resolutions. He took 
action that was supported by this body 
and the other body in public votes in 
this Chamber and the other Chamber. 
He took actions that not only were 
supported by 28 nations militarily on 
the ground in the theater in and 
around the nation of Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia, he took action that has been 
supported by 54 nations with monetary 
support and/or military action in the 
theater of the Middle East, and he took 
action that has been supported consist- 
ently by the American people in every 
major national poll that has been 
taken concerning the efforts of the 
President's leadership. He took the ac- 
tion that said that we had to apply 
sanctions, and those sanctions, in ef- 
fect, could begin to bring some action 
on the part of the Iraqis in terms of 
pulling out of Kuwait. He began ac- 
tions diplomatically to try to convince 
the nations of the world that we had to 
bring pressure to bear on Saddam Hus- 
sein to convince him that it was in his 
best interests to pull out of Kuwait. 

Third, he took action to provide the 
threat of force to enforce the sanctions 
and to let Saddam Hussein know that 
we, in fact, at some point in time 
would have to enforce the U.N. resolu- 
tions. 

There are some things that we have 
agreed upon as a nation and as an in- 
stitution. We have agreed certainly 
that Hussein’s actions are unaccept- 
able, and that we have to take action 
to deal with that. We have agreed that 
the plight of Kuwait is something we 
cannot allow to stand. 

Later on this evening I will be doing 
a l-hour special order dealing with the 
human-rights violations in Kuwait it- 
self, something that the American 
media has largely ignored for the last 5 
months. 

Finally, we have all agreed that sanc- 
tions are necessary. The problem then 
comes down to where do we disagree. 
The disagreement comes into play in 
terms of timing and how long we 
should allow the sanctions to take ef- 
fect before we see action and before we 
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resort to force as required by the U.N. 
resolution. 

Some would say that this decision is 
easy. It is sanctions versus war, and 
they would say that there are those in 
this body who want war. 

I сап tell the Members that I do not 
know of anyone in this body or the 
other body who wants any of our young 
people to be subject to hostilities. I 
myself, like many Members, have di- 
rect relatives in the theater. I have а 
nephew currently deployed in the Mid- 
dle East and a second one about ready 
to go over to the Middle East. We have 
Members of this institution who have 
sons in the Middle East at this very 
moment on the front lines of our forces 
in that part of the world. None of us 
want hostilities to occur in the Middle 
East, but it is not that easy. 

There are those who say to let sanc- 
tions take time. The distinguished ma- 
jority whip this morning, upon return- 
ing from a trip to the Middle East, said 
that it could take 2 years before sanc- 
tions could, in effect, work, and have 
the results that we want them to have. 

The key concern that I heard from 37 
hours of testimony that I sat through 
along with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services listening for 
3 consecutive weeks of the effective- 
ness of our sanctions were things that 
we have to consider as an institution. 
First of all, if sanctions are allowed to 
work for 12 to 18 to 24 months, are we 
going to be able to sustain our current 
presence in the Middle East. 

We currently have almost 400,000 
troops deployed. Are we going to be 
able to have a rotation policy to re- 
place those marines, two-thirds of 
which are deployed in the Middle East 
theater? Are we going to be able to re- 
place those units that the reserve ca- 
pacity has already been totally used up 
in terms of deployment in the Middle 
East? Are we going to have to resort to 
what Secretary Cheney did this week, 
and that is calling up almost 1 million 
Reserve Forces? 
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Or perhaps even the worst, what 
many experts told Members in our 
hearings on the Committee on Armed 
Services, would be to maintain a long- 
term presence at the current level to 
enforce sanctions. How many who want 
sanctions to work are willing to stand 
up and say, “Үев, and I also support 
the draft necessary to provide the 
troops to allow that rotation of policy 
to take place"? Even more than just 
our troops, how about the presence of 
the Arab nations? As we all know, for 
the first 50 kilometers inside of Saudi 
Arabia along the Kuwait border, there 
are no American troops deployed. Not 
one American troop. The 90,000 troops 
who border Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
are made up from Arab nations. Has 
anyone asked the question of those 
Arab nations, if they can sustain their 
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military presence along that border for 
12 months? For 18 months? Or for 24 
months? Or are we going to end up with 
а situation 12 months from now where 
the only troops left in the desert that 
are enforcing the sanctions are, in fact, 
American troops? And then our Amer- 
ican troops are staring down the faces 
of Iraqi troops on the inside of Kuwait. 
That is & very grave concern that I 
have, that no one has yet asked. 

No hearing has brought in represent- 
atives of the Arab nations to ask if 
they have the military capacity to sus- 
tain their presence in the Middle East, 
as they currently are, in front of our 
American Forces. So this, in fact, is 
not an easy decision. Are we going to 
be able to see the Soviets maintain 
their support of the effort in the Mid- 
dle East? Are we going to see the other 
Arab nations, the other European al- 
lies? 

We have all today just gotten a copy 
of a letter signed by 50 members of the 
European  Parliaments, asking the 
United States to immediately provide 
linkage to the Palestinian question and 
other Middle East problems to the situ- 
ation in Kuwait dealing with Iraq. Also 
asking the United States to imme- 
diately call а conference. These are 
things that this body has gone on 
record, as in absolute opposition to. 

Therefore, my question is, how long 
can we in effect, sustain the sanctions? 
This vote that we will take this week 
on Saturday is not а declaration of 
war. It is saying that we want the 
President to consult with Congress. We 
want him to come back to the Speaker. 
We want him to meet and to deal with 
the President and the Senate. But the 
bottom line is that we want to show 
our unanimity of purpose as а Nation, 
as an American people, that we want а 
peaceful resolution of this crisis. I say 
this vote, this Saturday, is for peace. It 
is for а chance for our President to 
Show to Saddam Hussein that we are 
together, that we want him out of Ku- 
wait, and that we want to restore the 
stability in that part of the world that 
is so necessary for this Nation, and for 
all the nations of the Middle East. I 
urge my colleagues to vote “уев” on 
the Solarz-Michel resolution. 

Mr. ОВЕҮ. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. RAY]. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in firm 
support of the U.N. Security Council Resolu- 
tion No. 678 enacted on November 29, 1990 
which authorizes military force against Iraq 
providing Saddam Hussein has not withdrawn 
his forces from Kuwait by January 15, 1991. 

| believe extraordinary effort has been made 
by the United States and the United Nations in 
an effort to resolve the heinous acts commit- 
ted by iraq against Kuwait, а U.N. member 
and a United Arab council member. The Presi- 
dent's actions during the 5 months leading up 
to this debate have been very much in order. 
Further drawn out debate would not help, and, 
in my opinion, would even seem to be taking 
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on a hint of begging and pleading to Tariq 
Aziz to accept the demands of: 

No negotiations, no compromise, no at- 
tempts for an Iraqi face saving, and no re- 
wards for aggression. 

These demands have, on a number of occa- 
sions, been clearly spelled out. 

To me, the insulting and unmovable stance 
of the Iraqi Government reached a level of in- 
tolerance which the American people should 
not accept. The ultimatum given to Iraq to be 
out of Kuwait by January 15 is a decisive one, 
and 1 concur with the perception of many who 
have contacted me that threats made by the 
United Nations and the administration must be 
followed through and not delayed. 

The word “ой” has been used frequently— 
that is, "is American blood worth shedding for 
oil?" | assume this means oil profits. | want to 
take a few minutes to comment on oil. 

Oil is a major energy source. If in the hands 
of a manipulative country, oil could be the 
source of great power. A prime concern for 
the last 40 years of the NATO Alliance has 
been that the Soviet Union was posturing to 
take control of the oil and minerals of the 
world. If this had occurred with a substantial 
portion of the oil in the Persian Gulf region, 
the Soviet Union would have, without ques- 
tion, controlled Europe and possibly Japan. 
The end result could have been the isolation 
of the United States with severe economic de- 
mands and extreme energy costs, coupled 
with political concessions by the free world. 

Oil is a resource which should be made 
available to all countries at an affordable mar- 
ket price, not by extortion or methods of intimi- 
dation. Oil should not be held hostage by thug 
countries such as Iraq. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Saddam 
Hussein would be in Saudi Arabia today in 
control of its oil if the United Nations had not 
acted wisely and decisively. | suggest also 
that the current prices of oil at $27 to $35 per 
barrel would be rather modest compared to 
the world price that Saddam Hussein would be 
able to set under such conditions as a world 
power broker. Our staunch ally, Israel, would 
also be in an untenable situation which might 
jeopardize their survival. 

Mr. Speaker, our economic and diplomatic 
alternatives have expired. Therefore, we must 
prepare ourselves for what likely remains our 
last option to expel Saddam Hussein from Ku- 
wait unconditionally and unequivocally. 1 do 
not take lightly the notion of authorizing pos- 
sible military force to get Iraq out of Kuwait. ! 
have contemplated the consequences of such 
an action, and they are devastating. A military 
offensive will undoubtedly cause pain, suffer- 
ing, and death. But Mr. Speaker, Saddam 
Hussein has already caused much pain, suf- 
fering, and death. 

It is clear to me that Saddam Hussein is not 
interested in further negotiation. This was evi- 
dent by his unwillingness to select one date 
for a meeting in Baghdad when presented with 
15 dates by the Bush administration. This was 
also evident in Minister Aziz's failure to deliver 
President Bush's letter to Saddam Hussein. 

While no one would advocate war over di- 
plomacy, we find ourselves in a precarious sit- 
uation. Our adversary is unwilling to budge, 
and we are unwilling to budge. At some point, 
we must draw the line. 
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Mr. Speaker, in closing, | ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD, a well 
written account of statements made by the 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, LES ASPIN, and also a statement with 
a thoughtful point of view by my fellow 
townsman and chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, SAM NUNN. 

From the Washington Post, Jan. 9, 1991] 


ASPIN: WAR WOULD START WITH AIR STRIKES, 
ESCALATE TO GROUND BATTLES 


(By Molly Moore) 


If U.S. and allied forces are ordered to war 
with Iraq, they plan a phased attack to drive 
Iraqi troops from Kuwait and would begin 
with air strikes against airfields and commu- 
nications sites inside Iraq, escalating into 
ground battles with Iraqi forces in Kuwait, 
according to House Armed Services Commit- 
tee Chairman Les Aspin (D-Wis.). 

Aspin, drawing on public hearings and pri- 
vate discussions with military leaders, said 
that under current war plans, American and 
allied bombers and attack planes would 
begin the war by blasting airfields, missile 
sites and chemical and nuclear installations 
inside Iraq in an effort to preempt Iraqi 
strikes against forces in Saudi Arabia and 
against Israel. 

That attack would be followed by massive 
air assaults on major military supply depots, 
field command headquarters and commu- 
nication lines inside Kuwait and first-tier 
troops assembled on the border of Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia, Aspin said. 

If several days of aerial battering do not 
force an Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait, the 
war would intensify with a large-scale 
ground assault against Iraqi forces in Ku- 
wait, according to Aspin’s assessment. 

Aspin said he based his war scenario on 
hours of public hearings with current and 
former senior military officials and on pri- 
vate discussions, which he said bolstered the 
credibility of the assessment. He said he re- 
leased the report to help focus this week’s 
congressional debate on President Bush's re- 
quest for the use of all necessary means“ to 
drive Iraq from Kuwait. 

“When Congress votes this week on au- 
thorizing the use of military force to push 
the Iraqis out of Kuwait, this is the military 
campaign they will be voting on," said 
Aspin. It's the first time we've been able to 
know in advance how a war would likely be 
conducted. And it’s the first time Congress 
and the nation can make a decision on war 
based on this kind of information.” 

Aspin’s report parallels the integrated air 
and land attack scenarios now being por- 
trayed by some senior U.S. military officials. 
It is the third in a series of White papers“ 
Aspin and his staff have compiled on the al- 
lied options—economic sanctions, diplomacy 
and war—for addressing the Iraqi invasion. 

The report leans heavily on portions of 
public testimony by Gen. Colin L. Powell, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Aspin said he continued to favor a vigorous 
diplomatic effort to avert war but said he 
will vote to authorize Bush to use force to 
liberate Kuwait.” 

Aspin added that while he does not believe 
American and other anti-Iraqi forces can win 
a bloodless“ victory, prospects are high 
for a rapid victory with light to moderate 
American casualties" of about 3,000 to 5,000, 
including up to 1,000 deaths. 

That estimate is disputed, however, by 
military analysts and some officials who es- 
timated that the casualty rate could exceed 
18,000, including more than 3,000 deaths, in a 
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brutal air-land confrontation with the heav- 
ily armored and entrenched Ігаді forces now 
assembled in Kuwait. 

Iraq has moved more than 540,000 troops 
into Kuwait and southern Iraq, according to 
figures released yesterday by the Defense De- 
partment. About 360,000 of the 430,000 Amer- 
ican troops ordered to the Middle East are 
now in position and ready for potential com- 
bat, U.S. officials said. An additional 245,000 
Arab and allied troops are in place on the 
Arabian peninsula, according to Pentagon 
spokesman Pete Williams. 

Aspin said U.S. forces іп the gulf may not 
reach their peak readiness for combat oper- 
ations until early February“ and said it 
would be “better to wait’’ until then if the 
United States resorts to war. 

Aspin said military officials have told him 
that Iraqi President Saddam Hussein is not a 
direct target of the air strikes and added 
that if Saddam is at his summer home" 
during the attack he will be safe but that 
Saddam could be subject to attack if he is at 
one of the major Iraqi military command 
centers. 

Aspin said some military officials believe 
the first phase of air strikes against critical 
targets inside Iraq could last as long as a 
week with up to 2,000 air missions a day. 
Those officials estimate 70 to 80 American 
and allied aircraft would be shot down or 
crash during that phase of the conflict. 

In the next phase, bombers and attack 
planes would attempt to destroy supply de- 
pots, command headquarters, rail and high- 
way communications lines into Iraq and 
some of the front-line Iraqi forces in Kuwait. 
Some officials estimate that up to 300 pilots 
and crew members could be killed and an- 
other 1,500 wounded during both phases of 
the air war. 

But Aspin said he agrees with many, Army 
and Marine Corps officials who have said the 
military will be forced to move into the 
third phase—a major ground assault—in 
order to push Iraqi forces out of reinforced 
revetments, bunkers and ditches where they 
have entrenched a powerful armor and infan- 
try force. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SAM NUNN 


Our Nation has engaged in many gray 
area" conflicts where the Congress has per- 
mitted and even supported military action 
by the Commander-in-Chief without provid- 
ing specific authorization or formally declar- 
ing war. Ordering over four hundred thou- 
sand American troops into battle to liberate 
Kuwait is not а gray area. In this case, the 
Constitution is clear. It is essential, to com- 
ply with the Constitution and to commit the 
Nation, that Congress give its consent before 
the President initiates а large-scale military 
offensive against Iraq. 

At the heart of the debate that begins 
today on the floor of the House and the Sen- 
ate will be a deeply felt difference of opin- 
ion—not over the ends of U.S. policy in the 
crisis, but over the means of attaining them. 
I continue to favor President Bush's original 
strategy—economic sanctions, a continued 
military threat and patience. War should be 
& last resort, and I do not believe we have 
yet exhausted all the other possibilities for 
&chieving our goals: 

1. Iraq is unique in its vulnerability to eco- 
nomic embargo. The international blockade 
has succeeded in cutting off almost 100 per- 
cent of Iraq's 011 exports, stopped over 90 рег- 
cent of all imports and reduced its GNP by 
50-60 percent. By summer, the Iraqi GNP 
would be down 70 percent or more, the coun- 
try will be an economic basket case, and 
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Saddam Hussein may be in jeopardy with his 
own people. 

2. The economic sanctions are inter- 
national] and supported by virtually the en- 
tire world. A war—no matter how successful, 
wil be 90 percent American and will be 
viewed as an American crusade by much of 
the Arab and Islamic world. When the war 
Starts and the dying begins, the American 
people will have every right to ask, Where 
are our allies?” 

3. CIA Director Webster has testified that 
sanctions will increasingly weaken Iraq's 
military power through shortages of spare 
parts and munitions and equipment break- 
downs. In addition, the embargo is a very ef- 
fective mechanism to impede Iraq's quest for 
nuclear weapons and sophisticated delivery 
systems—which should be one of our con- 
tinuing goals after any resolution of this cri- 
sis. 

In early November, President Bush aban- 
doned his strategy of liberating Kuwait by 
maintaining an economic stranglehold on 
Iraq. Rather than preparing for the long haul 
by planning a rotation policy for American 
forces deployed in the region, he directed а 
buildup of American forces to а level that 
could not be sustained and that reduced our 
ability to respond rapidly to unforeseen mili- 
tary contingencies in other regions. 

A sanctions policy is not perfect but has to 
be weighed against the alternatives. To 
those who say that economic sanctions do 
not guarantee Iraq will withdraw from Ku- 
wait and conclude we must go to war after 
January 15 absent a diplomatic settlement, I 
reply: what guarantees do we have that a 
war will be brief and that American casual- 
ties will be light? If we fight, we can and 
must win. But no one knows whether a war 
will last five days, five weeks or five months. 
Our policy and our military planning cannot 
be based on and expectation that the war 
will be over quickly and easily. In large 
measure, the scope and scale of the hos- 
tilities, once begun, will be determined by 
Iraq's willingness to absorb massive punish- 
ment and fight on. An Iraqi military collapse 
is possible but can not be counted on. 

I would also ask, what guarantees do we 
have as to the aftermath of the war? Here, 
too, caution is in order. Has anyone in the 
Administration begun thinking about what 
happens after we win? The President's de- 
clared goals include establishing stability in 
the Persian Gulf and protecting U.S. citizens 
abroad. Maintaining U.S. influence and leav- 
ing а stable balance of power in the region 
would require a fine-tuned war which would 
be difficult to achieve. Considering the wave 
of Islamic reaction, anti-Americanism, and 
terrorism that is likely to be unleashed by a 
highly destructive war with many Arab cas- 
ualties, it is difficult to conceive of the Mid- 
dle East as a more stable region where Amer- 
icans will be safe. 

Doubts have been raised about the coali- 
tion's staying power. However, the United 
States possesses sufficient military power to 
enforce a total oil embargo unilaterally if 
necessary. Moreover, as Admiral Crowe testi- 
fied: "I cannot understand why some соп- 
війег our international alliance strong 
enough to conduct intense hostilities but too 
fragile to hold together while we attempt а 
peaceful solution.“ 

If Congress authorizes the President to 
wage war or he initiates it on his own, what 
kind of war should be waged? I am afraid too 
many recall our most recent conflicts in 
bumper sticker terms: 

“Vietnam: long, drawn out—bad”’; 

“Grenada/Panama: quick, decisive—good.” 
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The problem is that a war with Iraq will be 
far different than any of these conflicts. In 
preparing for and planning for possible war 
with Iraq, we must get beyond bumper stick- 
er analogies. Above all, we must play to U.S. 
strengths and exploit Iraq's weaknesses. Our 
strenghts are our air power, our maritime 
forces, our ground force mobility, and our 
ability to use technology for selective de- 
struction of Iraqi targets. 

If war comes, Iraq’s fondest hope is that 
the U.S. will commit substantial ground 
forces to frontal assaults, thus giving Iraq a 
chance to inflict heavy casualties. Saddam’s 
military leaders are not fools. They realize 
that they will lose any war with the U.S., 
but entertain the hope that high U.S. casual- 
ties would weaken our resolve. 

Are there military lessons to be learned 
from Vietnam? Of course. We should hit 
military targets with awesome power at the 
beginning of any conflict, as well as knock- 
ing out power and communications, elec- 
trical, nuclear and chemical facilities. At 
the same time, we should not over-learn“ 
the Vietnam lesson. We in America like in- 
stant results. We want fast food and fast 
military victories. However, our Nation 
places a higher value on human life, espe- 
cially on the lives of our men and women in 
uniform. Depending upon developments after 
the first wave of air attacks, a short war 
may be possible and may save lives. But we 
must avoid “instant victory" demands and 
expectations which could cause a premature 
and high casualty assault on heavily for- 
tified Kuwait by American ground forces. 

If war becomes necessary, we should not 
tell our military commanders, to get it over 
with quickly no matter what. The order 
should be—''Accomplish the mission with 
whatever force is required, but do so in a 
way that minimizes American casualties— 
even if it takes more time." Making contin- 
ued Iraqi occupation of Kuwait untenable 
with air and naval bombardment plays to 
our strength. Rooting the Iraqis out with 
ground forces going against heavy fortifica- 
tion plays into Iraq's strength. 

Finally—a message to Saddam Hussein. In 
the next few days, you will hear ап impas- 
sioned debate emanating from the U.S. Cap- 
itol. These will be the voices of democracy. 
Don't misread this debate. If war occurs, the 
Constitutional and policy debates will be 
suspended, and Congress will provide the 
American troops whatever they need to pre- 
vail. There will be no cut off of funds for our 
troops while they engage your forces on the 
field of battle. 

President Bush, Congress, and the Amer- 
ican people are united that you must leave 
Kuwait. We differ on whether these goals can 
best be accomplished by administering pain 
slowly with the economic blockade or by 
dishing it out in large doses with miltiary 
power. Either way—you lose. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. DEFAZIO]. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much talk this week and tonight 
of appeasement and Munich, and we all 
know that those who did not learn 
from history are doomed to repeat 
their mistakes. There are some lessons 
to be learned from Munich. A very good 
lesson: Do not attempt to appease dic- 
tators with territorial ambitions. 

But let Members look at the record 
to see what led the United States to 
this juncture. If there is any date in 
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this debacle that should go down in in- 
famy, it is November 26, 1984. That is 
the date that the United States re- 
Stored full recognition and diplomatic 
ties with Iraq, despite the fact that 
“Мо one had any doubt about his“ 
Saddam Hussein's—''continued involve- 
ment with terrorism," said Noel Koch 
who headed the Defense Department 
Counterterrorism Department in the 
1980's. 

The real reason for taking Iraq off 
the list was to help them win in the 
war against Iran. In 1985, Abu Abbas, 
the architect of the hijacking of the 
Achille Lauro, found a safe haven in 
Baghdad, but we will continue to rec- 
ognize Iraq. George Habib, radical Pal- 
estinian leader, also eventually placed 
his headquarters in Baghdad, and yet 
we still gave full recognition to Iraq. 

We began to staunch the flow of arms 
into the Persian Gulf, thank God, at 
last. Let us bring some peace to the re- 
gion. Did we staunch the flow to Iraq? 
No. In fact, we encouraged the flow of 
arms to Iraq. We attempted only to 
staunch the flow of arms to Iran, in our 
tilt toward Iraq. We reflagged ships in 
the Persian Gulf, after Iraq began to 
attack shipping in the Persian Gulf, 
not Iran. Not that Iran was the good 
guys in this whole matter, but let 
Members remember Iraq's role. They 
attacked the U.S.S. Stark, and they 
killed our soldiers. They said, ''Gee, we 
are sorry. It was an accident. But you 
can't interview our pilot. You can't ex- 
amine the plane that did the attack,“ 
despite the fact that credible military 
analysts said that plane could not have 
inflicted that damage if it had its nor- 
mal armament, or if there were only 
one plane. But we said. That's OK. We 
accept your apology. Too bad about the 
dead sailors. You are too good a friend 
of ours, Iraq. We know you would do 
nothing like that on purpose." They 
used poison gas against Iran in viola- 
tion of all international law and cov- 
enants. We said nothing. They used 
poison gas against their own people, 
the Kurds. The United States reacted 
very meekly. We did not want to upset 
our friends. We did not want to upset 
the Iraqis. No, no, we do not. 

On July 25, perhaps the other day 
that should go down in infamy, our 
Ambassador, April Glaspie said, as is 
purported in the transcripts, the only 
transcripts available, which have not 
been refuted by the Secretary of State, 
to appease Saddam Hussein, in an un- 
precedented manner. 'We have no opin- 
ion on the Arab-Arab conflicts, like 
your border disagreement with Kuwait, 
and the transcript goes on. If we were 
going to send а message, that would 
have been the time to send а message. 

July 27, the House of Representatives 
finally acts to stop the appeasement. 
We voted to cut off economic aid that 
was being converted to military uses 
by Saddam Hussein. Later that day, 
the vote was reversed under heavy 
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pressure from President Bush and Sec- 
retary of State Baker. 

Finally, the appeasement stopped. It 
stopped on August 2, with the invasion 
of Kuwait. So if Kuwait is our Austria, 
if we look at history, then we did 
change history because we finally 
learned, because we did not cede the 
Sudetenland. We did not cede Saudi 
Arabia. We finally acted decisively. We 
stopped the invasion of Saudi Arabia. 
We imposed the most successful eco- 
nomic and political sanctions and 
blockade in world history. They are 
working. The hostages have been re- 
turned. Oil has flowed unfettered from 
the gulf, and until yesterday the price 
dropped. We have been told that some- 
how the coalition will not hold, or the 
American people do not have the stay- 
ing power or the patience for sanctions. 
If the coalition cannot hold together 
through a little bit of time and sanc- 
tions, how can it hold together in a 
bloody and lengthy war? The United 
States people, I have no doubt, that the 
people of America will stand firm be- 
hind the sanctions. No one should 
doubt the staying power of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Who was it who stood in Europe for 
nearly 50 years after World War П and 
won the Korean war? Who is still on 
the border in Korea? It is the United 
States of America. We have stood 
strong when the cause was just, and we 
are standing strong now for the sanc- 
tions, a strategy that is working. There 
should be no misinterpretation of this 
debate. There is no solace for Saddam 
Hussein in either of these resolutions 
before Members, but one is quite clear- 
ly an unbridled declaration of war. The 
other continues the sanctions, contin- 
ues the successful strategy, and will 
bring true and lasting peace in that re- 
gion, if it is successful. I urge the Mem- 
bers to vote for Hamilton-Gephardt. 


D 2020 


Мг. BROOMFIELD. Мг. Speaker, I 
reserve the balance of our time on this 
side. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. HAYES]. 

Mr. HAYES of Шіпоів. Mr. Speaker, I 
just could not yield to the temptation 
to go home this evening after having 
been one of those who just returned 
from Desert Shield. After hearing some 
of my colleagues who were over there 
as a part of the great Codel, I felt it 
necessary to at least put into the 
RECORD what I know to be the facts. 

I never thought I would live to see 
the day when there was such little re- 
gard for human life as is the case in 
this situation. I never thought I would 
live to see the day where there would 
be such blatant contradiction when it 
comes to mistreatment of people 
around the world, including here. 

We have got our own sanctions going 
here against people who are poor and 
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hungry and yet we ask them to put 
their lives on the line, to support some 
wealthy people who inherited their 
wealth, who do not have to even lift a 
drink of water for themselves. They 
can hire their servants to do it. 

I happen to represent a district where 
I am advised, according to a Chicago 
reporter by my office this morning 
which has been deluged with calls, 80 
percent of the people who are in the 
armed services over in the desert are 
African Americans. Some are there be- 
cause they could not find work. They 
joined the Reserves, and some are there 
to supplement their incomes. Others 
are there because it offered an oppor- 
tunity for them to continue their edu- 
cation or achieve one. If they knew 
that they were going to be faced witha 
decision of possibly giving up their 
lives for people who will not risk their 
own, this is the situation that exists 
over there now. 

Now, there is no question, I cannot in 
good conscience vote for—I do not care 
what you call it, it is the President 
Bush resolution. I do not care what you 
name it. It is his position. 

God knows I am as patriotic as any 
of you, but patriotism to me means 
that we ought to make democracy 
work wherever it is possible. Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and 
for the people is what I was taught 
years ago. 

We are in the position now where this 
Congress if they vote in favor of that 
resolution that is now being sponsored 
by Congressman SOLARZ and Minority 
Leader MICHEL of Illinois, both of 
whom I have great respect for, if we 
vote in favor of that, it is a declaration 
of war. I do not care how you put it. I 
do not think that is right. 

I have two nephews over there. When 
I was over there, I could not even find 
them. I was told that one of them is in 
the Medical Corps almost to the Ku- 
waiti border and we did not have time 
to go there and try to locate them. 

Now, do you think that I feel right in 
being in a position where we are going 
to decide that oil is more important 
than human life? 

Oh, we changed our position a little 
bit, since that would not stick. We 
started to talk about preservation of 
the lives of the hostages. 

You know who the hostages were al- 
legedly? They were people who were 
over there working, making money. 

Is it right to do it? 

I sat there with the delegation and 
heard Shamir, the Premier of Israel, 
who is not supposed to be threatened 
by Saddam. He made it clear that he 
did not want to engage in war, but they 
would be standing up to any threats 
against Israel, which they have every 
right to do. 

I have had a position for years that 
Israel and the PLO had a right to a 
homeland. People have got a right to 
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live in human decency . This is what is 
involved. 

We met with Mubarak. It was raised 
with him. He thanked us for the almost 
$7 billion we gave him. 

Do you know how many houses we 
could build with $7 billion? 

We have got to tell our own people 
that we cannot afford a national health 
program. It costs too much. 

I just want to close by saying, God 
knows, let us stand up and do what is 
right. Fight for the right, for people to 
live in human decency here at home 
first. 

God knows we should fight crime on 
the streets. 

We went all the way to Panama, you 
know, to put Noriega out of business 
and stop the influx of drugs. I have not 
seen where it is working yet. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Hawaii 
[Mr. ABERCROMBIE]. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a copy of the Constitution of the 
United States that was given to me by 
the late Spark Matsunaga, a Member of 
this House and subsequently a Member 
of the U.S. Senate. We have an insti- 
tute founded by the Members of this 
House and the U.S. Senate in the State 
of Hawaii, the Spark Matsunaga Insti- 
tute of Peace. That is how much Spark 
Matsunaga was thought of by the Mem- 
bers of this body and the other body. 

I could not come here today to rep- 
resent the people of the State of Ha- 
waii and to represent the legacy of 
Spark Matsunaga if I did not stand by 
this Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I raised my hand with 
everyone else in this body and I swore 
to uphold this Constitution, and I hold 
it dear. 

Iam not the first. 

In a letter to his law partner and sub- 
sequent biographer, William Herndon, 
Lincoln responded to Herndon’s fear 
that his opposition to the Mexican- 
American War could mean political 
suicide. 

The provision of the Constitution giving 
the war making power to Congress, was dic- 
tated, as I understand it, by the following 
reasons. Kings had always been involving 
and impovershing their people in wars, pre- 
tending generally, if not always that the 
good of the people was the object. This, our 
Convention, understood to be the most op- 
pressive of all kingly oppressions; and they 
resolved to so frame the Constitution that 
no one man should hold the power of bring- 
ing this oppression upon us. But your view 
destroys the whole matter, and places our 
President where Kings have always stood. 

Article I, section 8 of the Constitu- 
tion states: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

The Congress shall have power to declare 
war. 

The Congress shall have the power to 
declare war, not when it is convenient, 
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not when someone feels maybe it is OK 
to do it. The Congress has to declare 
war. 

The fundamental question of who and 
what institution in and of our democ- 
racy may make war is the crucial one 
to be answered not only in this crisis, 
but in the inevitable ones to come. 

What then are the interests involved, 
the U.S. interests? I do not believe the 
President nor his administration has 
made a case for what the United States 
intends or desires with respect to Iraq 
in terms of what are deemed vital 
American interests, either in the con- 
text of national security, regional sta- 
bility, or military objectives. 
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On the coalition of the United States 
and its United Nations partners and its 
Arab partners and its coalition part- 
ners, the coalition is barely that. It 
does not remotely approach the status 
of an alliance. The states involved in 
the immediate region of the Persian 
Gulf are as likely to oppose us as to 
side with us, depending on strictly self- 
defined gains or losses. One need only 
observe that we are looking to Iran and 
Syria for support, to realize the line 
drawn in the sand by the President 
could disappear with the slightest shift 
in the political wind. 

The European Community and Japan 
are likely to do little more—and let me 
tell you as a representative from out 
on the Pacific Rim, you should listen 
to what I am saying here—the Euro- 
pean Community and Japan are likely 
to do little more than cheer us on. 
They are likely to look to the Soviet 
Union for future oil production and 
supply, particularly if the situation de- 
teriorates into war in the Persian Gulf. 

They wil be making the deal with 
the Soviet Union. 

The United Nations is sharply di- 
vided on the question of anything other 
than Iraq leaving Kuwait. Even then а 
compromise involving Iraqi access to 
the gulf and some oil concessions have 
consistently been floated, even by the 
Secretary of State, as а possible solu- 
tion to the crisis. 

АП of this leads us inescapably to the 
issue of who is in charge of policy on 
these and other related questions. My 
answer is, without equivocation, the 
Congress. The President carries out but 
does not control policy to the exclusion 
of the Congress on the issue of war. On 
the contrary, this Constitution makes 
it explicitly clear that the power to 
make war and to establish conditions 
for its cessation rests with the Con- 
gress. 

War is supposed to be difficult, to 
begin with; it is supposed to be a mat- 
ter of debate with all sides heard and 
confronted. 

We do not want a President where 
kings have always stood. We do not 
want a President where kings have а1- 
ways stood. Historian Barbara 
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Tuchman wrote in 1973—and I want to 
remind my friends back in Hawaii that 
the first time I came to Washington, 
DC, was with 500,000 people in front of 
the Pentagon in 1967, because the Con- 
gress of the United States had abdi- 
cated its obligation and turned over 
the warmaking powers to the President 
exclusively and the people had to come 
out to try to make the Congress do the 
right thing. 

She wrote in 1973, when contemplat- 
ing the great lesson of Vietnam, 

One control that I believe the American 
people now owe to the world is to limit the 
capacity of their own executive to wage pres- 
idential war; а war that is not sufficiently 
and clearly in the national interest to sus- 
tain a declaration by Congress cannot be 
warranted. 

I began with Lincoln, let me close 
with Lincoln. I can look to no greater 
Source. 

Addressing the question of the Mexi- 
can-American War and whether Presi- 
dent Polk had “unnecessarily and un- 
constitutionally commenced it," Lin- 
coln said, 

Let him remember he sits where Washing- 
ton sat, and so remembering, let him answer, 
as Washington would answer. As a Nation 
should not and the Almighty will not be 
evaded, so let him attempt no invasion—no 
equivocation. 

We can and should do no less. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of concern that I 
come with you tonight. Тһе distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Operations of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY], on an an- 
nual basis comes to me and asks me to 
support his foreign operations bill to 
give money to foreign countries 
abroad. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin, I think I can accurately 
say, is a close friend of mine, one whom 
I have a great deal of admiration and 
respect for. 

On an annual basis, I look him 
squarely in the eye and tell him, Ab- 
solutely no.” 

My friends, what we are talking 
about tonight is the ultimate in for- 
eign aid. 

We are talking about surrendering 
the lives of our countrymen for a cause 
as ill-defined, as vague and as not rep- 
resentative of what is our national in- 
terest as any in this country’s imme- 
diate past. 

When President Bush responded in 
August to the situation of what was 
going on in the Middle East, he took an 
appropriate action. 

We had a national security interest 
in drawing the line in the sand because 
of the situation of oil and the import 
that that had to this Nation. The oil in 
the Mideast was the national security 
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interest that this country had and this 
country had to deal with. 

It acted appropriately and it acted in 
& fashion which I applaud. 

Where I departed company from this 
administration and where I have grave 
problems with the course this Nation is 
taking, is that we began to go in an es- 
calation of what I viewed to be a road 
to war. 

And today and on Saturday we are 
going to face a vote. Make no mistake 
about it, the diplomacy is almost at an 
end. They are asking for а declaration 
of war. 

War is а horrible thing. Before I can 
look into the eyes, as I have in the last 
2 weeks, of the mothers and fathers in 
my district who ask me, ‘‘Why is my 
son going to die?", I have to give them 
an answer that I am capable of render- 
ing with what I believe in my soul to 
be correct. I have got to have a valid 
reason with which I can tell them we 
are standing upon ‘‘Why are we doing 
something?" 

Here, my friends, I am not elected to 
be a representative from the country of 
Japan; I am not elected to be a rep- 
resentative from the European Commu- 
nity. I was elected by the people of 
eastern Kentucky to be a Representa- 
tive of the United States of America. I 
took an oath to uphold the situation 
and the Constitution of the United 
States of America. And in the Amer- 
ican interest we get only, what, about 
18 percent of our oil from the Mideast? 
Or less than that. What do they get? 
Japan gets 63 percent, and many of the 
European countries get between 40 and 
10 percent. 

What sort of fairness, I ask you, is 

that? Are we once again being asked to 
go forward and say we are going to do 
the fighting for the rest of the world? 
That is not a security interest, that is 
not a national interest that we have in 
this country. That is playing world po- 
liceman once again as we did in Viet- 
nam. 
My friends and my colleagues, I hate 
war. There may be a time to fight and 
to engage, but if so, it should be done 
with the world order where all nations 
are contributing and not the United 
States putting forth the casualties and 
borrowing to pay for a war that is not 
in this country's national interest. 

It is in the world interest. We are 
going to have situations arise again 
and again in the future of this country, 
and I would ask you: Is the United 
States going to be asked to borrow 
money from its people or to pay for it? 
Are its sons and daughters going to be 
asked to die again and again? 

If there is a new world order, then I 
would submit that that new world 
order must be one where all nations 
must together combine in an attempt 
to try to correct and, together, oppose 
aggression wherever that aggression 
arises. 
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That has not been the case in the sit- 
uation to date. Let us let sanctions 
have a period of time in which to con- 
tinue. Saddam Hussein has not gained 
from this action. He is not selling the 
oil. He is not profiting from this pres- 
ently. 

These sanctions are having an effect, 
cutting his GNP, figures tell us, by 
one-third. Let us let them have a 
chance to operate. 

But before we send our sons and 
daughters to fight the battles for the 
world and before I look once again in 
the eyes of the fathers and mothers in 
my district, let us make awful, awful 
sure why we know in our hearts that 
we have а good reason for sending them 
to die. 

I ask for your vote on Saturday 
against war in this country and in the 
world. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FOGLIETTA]. 
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Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to my colleagues 
our Nation faces the prospect of a dis- 
astrous war. 

Throughout our history, we Ameri- 
cans have risen to the challenge and 
fought wars when necessary. During 
World War II, young Americans fought 
and died to fight the spread of fascism. 
Hundreds of thousands of young sol- 
diers died during the Civil War to pre- 
serve the Union and to end slavery. 

We face a historic decision. 

We all agree on the goal—that Iraq 
must withdraw from Kuwait. 

Isay to my colleagues that we have 
two options in front of us: Letting the 
sanctions take hold, continuing diplo- 
matic efforts and pressure—or war. 

The first option is to continue the 
President's original strategy. We have 
seen witness after witness testify that 
the sanctions are working. CIA Direc- 
tor William Webster predicted that the 
Iraqi economy will be largely shutdown 
by next spring or summer. Former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
William Crowe argued that sanctions 
Should be given a chance to work. 

This option also includes keeping the 
pressure on Iraq and continuing diplo- 
matic efforts. 

People have talked about the need to 
stand behind the United Nations. 

I agree. The administration empha- 
sizes that we should embrace U.N. Res- 
olution 678. 

Isay we should endorse U.N. Resolu- 
tion 660, the very first resolution the 
United Nations passed. This resolution 
was passed on August 2 and set the 
stage for this historic showdown. 

U.N. Resolution 660 directs Iraq and 
Kuwait to begin intensive negotiations 
for the resolution of their differences. 
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Thus, the United Nations has seen 
the need for diplomacy from the very 
beginning. We should embrace the wis- 
dom of that very first resolution. 

I believe that a diplomatic solution 
is possible—but issuing an ultimatum 
is not negotiation. Serious and sincere 
negotiations—either direct or through 
third parties—should be pursued stren- 
uously. 

Тһе other option is war. 

Today, over 400,000 American men 
and woman are in the Persian Gulf. 
They face the Iraqis toe-to-toe, rifle 
barrel to rifle barrel, tank to tank. 

Many experts predict that war will 
bring up to 40,000 American men and 
women home in body bags. Others say 
that the losses may be 500 or 1,000. But 
whether there are 500 American sol- 
diers dead, 40,000 dead, or just one— 
that is too much sacrifice, when peace- 
ful efforts could still succeed. 

President Bush has painted himself 
into a corner. By holding to the posi- 
tion that there can be no talks until 
Iraq has completely withdrawn from 
Kuwait, Bush has virtually eliminated 
the possibility of a negotiated settle- 
ment. He has made war the only op- 
tion. 

But war is not our only option. 

We have a historic opportunity to 
settle this conflict and punish Saddam 
Hussein without war. 

According to Sun Tzu, an ancient 
Chinese philosopher, 

To win 100 victories in 100 battles is not 
skillful. To subdue the enemy without fight- 
ing is the acme of skill. 

Let us use our skill as the greatest 
nation in the world. Let us subdue the 
enemy with the skill of diplomacy, not 
the blood of American young men and 
women. 

Let us prevent this disastrous war. 

Vote for the Hamilton-Gephardt reso- 
lution. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
OBEY) for yielding, and, Mr. Speaker 
and Members of the House, we are com- 
ing to the close of the beginning of an 
extraordinary debate. 

Mr. Speaker, in my youth and in my 
naive part of my life I tried to consider 
the picture of the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States debating a declaration of 
war, and make no mistake about it. 
That is what this debate is about at the 
end of the day, whether we will vote to 
take this Nation into war, whether we 
vote for or against a declaration of 
war. I envisioned an extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress with every Member of 
Congress on the floor in rapt attention, 
all of the media broadcasting through- 
out the Nation, the galleries packed, 
America poised because we were em- 
barking upon an extraordinary ven- 
ture: to deal with the question of 
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whether we would go into war ог move 
beyond it. 

But those were my naive days, for 
the Chambers are not packed, the gal- 
lery is not packed, and America is not 
standing still focused rigidly on wheth- 
er the most precious treasure that they 
have, their future, their young, their 
children, shall go to fight and die. 

The leadership on both sides of the 
aisle have, and I think correctly, sug- 
gested that in order to move beyond 
partisanship, rancor, апа personal 
challenges, that this debate be consid- 
егей as а debate of high conscience, 
that since we are debating life and 
death, and war and peace, that each 
Member would come to that debate as 
& matter of conscience. So, it would 
seem to me that the issue before us is 
not whether we stand with the Presi- 
dent, but whether we can stand with 
ourselves at the end of the day. 

What then is а great moral test? I 
would suggest the following: 

The press has written about the fact 
that there are two or three Members of 
Congress who have young children, who 
have sons and daughters, serving in the 
Persian Gulf, in harm’s way. I would 
suggest, Mr. Speaker and Members of 
this body, that each of us, each of us 
operate as if we had children ourselves 
in the Persian Gulf, that each of us had 
а son and a daughter in the Persian 
Gulf. 

What then is the moral test? What 
then is the test of conscience? When we 
consider war, we consider worst-case 
scenarios. Here it is, Mr. Speaker: 

Each of us not only must consider 
that we have children there, but that 
they come back broken, harmed, and 
maimed, and then consider that we 
could look at them and apply this test 
when they ask us as their parents who 
happen to function in the Congress of 
the United States, ‘‘Pop, Mom, did you 
make the right decision? Was this nec- 
essary’? And each of us better be able 
to answer that question to our chil- 
dren. 

The press has said, “Сап a Member be 
objective if their children are in the 
Persian Gulf?” 

I ask, “Ном more objective can you 
be than to determine whether your own 
children, flowing from the body of their 
mother, can die in the Persian Gulf?” 

My answer is: No, this war is not nec- 
essary, and, yes, there were alter- 
natives, that the strength of this Na- 
tion is not whether we can play the 
game of going to war. 

I challenge the perspective that says 
that we have to play brinksmanship 
and threaten war in order to produce 
peace. I would suggest in this situation 
we are not creating a climate for peace. 
We are only walking ourselves inevi- 
tably to war. 

Why am I saying that? 
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The administration lays out three 
options: The economic option, the dip- 
lomatic option, and the military option 
of offensive challenge. 

With respect to the economic option, 
the administration said sanctions will 
not work. The very same people who 
said be patient when we applied sanc- 
tions in the context of South Africa 
now are saying we should be impatient 
about applying sanctions in the Per- 
sian Gulf. They never really were com- 
mitted to sanctions, so let us take that 
off the table. 

The diplomatic option, diplomacy. 
We live in an environment where deals 
are made every day. This is the deal- 
making capital of America, so diplo- 
macy is about making deals. 

So is it diplomatic to fly several 
thousand miles to say, "I have been 
sent by the President of the United 
States to say to you," paraphrasing, 
"if you are not out of Kuwait on or 
about January 15, we are going to kick 
your butt?" Is that diplomacy? Or is 
that an ultimatum? That paints you 
into the same corner that you paint 
your adversary. 

So if you remove the economic op- 
tion and the diplomatic option because 
they were not real, and understand, 
America, that that was not diplomacy 
yesterday, do not be fooled; so we walk 
inevitably to war, because now we have 
threatened. You can only threaten 
somebody that blinks. 

These shining-faced young children 
in the Persian Gulf have a right to sur- 
vive and to live. What this debate is 
about is à declaration of war, and I am 
вайдепей by the fact that we are not 
here listening to every word that is 
being said. What more grave respon- 
sibility can we assume than taking our 
children in war, plunging this Nation 
into death and destruction, with the 
mighty capacity of this country? 

I stand here as an advocate of peace. 
During the remaining hours of this de- 
bate, I will challenge and fight hard so 
that we move beyond the absurd men- 
tality of war. Our children have a right 
to inherit a peaceful future, and that is 
what this, gentlemen, is all about. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
balance of my time. 


REINSTATEMENT OF SPECIAL 
ORDERS 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
ders granted for the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WELDON] and the 
gentleman from Техав [Mr. FIELDS] 
today be reinstated, with the exception 
of a 5-minute special order that will go 
ahead of those that will be offered by 
the other side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ESPY). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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REDUCTION OF TIME OF SPECIAL 
ORDER 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to vacate my spe- 
cial order of 30 minutes set for this 
evening, and in lieu thereof accept a 5- 
minute special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


THERE'S NO NEED TO RUSH INTO 
A WAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. SIKORSKI] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SIKORSKI. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times our own words pale in relation- 
ship to those of others. This column by 
Al Sicherman appeared in today's Min- 
nesota Star-Tribune. It comes to us I 
think in the midst of this debate as 
fresh as cold water on the face in early 
morning. 

Al Sicherman writes: 


I'm not a political scientist, a military an- 
alyst or an expert on the Middle East. But I 
am someone with a dead son—a son whom I 
last saw in a body bag, a son who will be for- 
ever 18—and from that perspective I know 
that we have not exhausted every avenue 
short of war, and that there is not yet an ir- 
refutable need to foreclose those other op- 
tions—not when the cost will be that more of 
our children wind up in bloody body bags. 

When I picture war, I no longer picture 
bombs falling from high-flying, anonymous 
planes onto smoke-shrouded anonymous tar- 
gets. I picture families burying teenagers. 

And missing them, and missing them, and 
missing them. For all the rest of our days. 

A little more than a year ago, my son Joe 
died in a fall from his dormitory window 
after taking LSD. 

I wrote then about what a wonderful, 
funny kid Joe had been, my regret that I had 
never impressed upon him how treacherous 
even one experience with a drug like that 
might be, and mostly, for the benefit of 
other kids and other parents, about burying 
Joe—how awful and ugly and final it was: the 
incredible forward momentum of his life sud- 
denly and forever stopped. No new stories, no 
career; just the endless images of the body 
bag under the coffin lid and shoveling dirt 
into his grave. 

And what have I learned? How did the 
world benefit from the stupid loss of a sweet 
kid? 

What can I tell you? Some folks read Joe’s 
story together as a family, and they wrote to 
tell me that it had moved all of them—that 
it had allowed the parents to say to their 
kids, through tears, what they hadn't been 
able to say. as clearly before: We love you 
and we are scared for you. 

And it allowed the kids to understand, 
through tears, how bound up their lives are 
with their parents. 

Still here we are talking about war as 
“kicking ass,’’ as something we might as 
well get over with instead of waiting around. 
Talking about death as though it were too 
bad, but better than boredom. 

I suppose there are situations in which the 
wholesale ending of human life is appro- 
priate or unavoidable. I certainly know that 
this is not one yet. One of the strongest les- 
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sons I learns from Joe's death is that things 
that happen to other people really happen to 
other people, and that few of us truly recog- 
nize that and act upon it. Тһе other lesson is 
the finality and the evercontinuing empti- 
ness of the death of a child. 

If we go to war simply because we set a 
deadline and it passed, people will die. Those 
people will be our own sons and daughters 
and brothers and sisters, and the children of 
our neighbors and coworkers and friends. 
And the children of Iraqis who haven't had а 
whole lot to say about their choice, either. 
And years from now they will all still be 
dead. 


I know that many will say that this kind 
of discussion undercuts the president's pol- 
icy; that it makes the United States look 
weak and suggests to Saddam Hussein that 
all he has to do is wait us out. 

But it is not weakness to do absolutely ev- 
erything possible to avoid wholesale slaugh- 
ter. Impatience in the pursuit of just objec- 
tives is not a virtue. So what if we have to 
keep our troops stationed in the Saudi desert 
with nothing much to do? Would we really 
rather that they died so that we can stay on 
deadline? 

We'll send them letters and packages to 
keep up their morale. We'll learn to make 
chocolate-chip cookies that don't melt. And 
we'll maintain and tighten the economic and 
diplomatic pressure on Saddam Hussein to 
leave the country he invaded. 

I'm sure that there are many who strongly 
disagree, including perhaps parents of young- 
sters killed in other wars. But debate is bet- 
ter than the fatalism that seems to have 
struck our country. I keep hearing that this 
war is inevitable. I can't see why. I can't 
imagine why Congress can discuss taxes on 
capital gains but needn't discuss whether our 
children should die. 

On the first anniversary of Joe [my son's] 
death, I ended my regular column with а 
postscript asking parents to hug their kids. 
Not long ago I got a letter from a woman 
who said she had hugged her son before and 
since, but that on that morning she had 
given him a very special hug—‘‘one in which 
you realize how delicate and fragile human 
life really is." A month later her son's car 
hit а tree, and he was killed. The purpose of 
her letter was to thank me for that hug—for 
the reminder of how very much a child's life 
means to a parent. 

Can we all think about that right now? 

Perhaps the time will come when war is 
absolutely and clearly and unarguably nec- 
essary. That is not yet the case. I whole- 
heartedly support the president and our 
troops in the sanctions against Iraq and the 
defense of Saudi Arabia and the other coun- 
tries in the region. But I cannot support a 
decision to throw our children's bodies at 
each other because we are out of patience. 

If you agree—or even if you disagree— 
please write, phone or wire your congress- 
man and the president. 

And hug your kids. 
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POSSIBLE BENEFITS OF 
CONTINUED SANCTIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TAYLOR of Mississippi) Under a pre- 
vious order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, today, 
we have had on the floor а debate for 
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many hours that does this Congress 
proud, and I was proud to be a Member 
from New York participating in it. I 
would like to add а few comments to 
those that I made earlier. 

We had discussions to the effect the 
sanctions are working very well, that 
they are shrinking the Iraqi economy 
at a pace that is unprecedented in the 
history of sanctions. The average sanc- 
tions that work pretty well in the 35 ог 
40 cases where we have been involved 
since World II reduced the GNP of the 
target country by about 2% percent. 
The sanctions that area now being ap- 
plied to Iraq are shrinking the Iraqi 
economy by a rate 20 times the average 
rate of sanctions when applied to coun- 
tries in à way that worked quite well. 

But now we hear that we are going to 
have to wait, that it is going to take а 
lot of time, it is going to be hard to 
keep the coalition together for sanc- 
tions, it is going to break apart under 
the strain of waiting. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is not enough 
determination and commitment among 
our partners in the sanctions process 
to sit and hang tough for a matter of 
months, à year, a year and a half, two 
years if necessary, if the strain of wait- 
ing in à bloodless application of sanc- 
tions to reduce and shrink and 
destablize the entire Iraqi economy and 
degrade the ability of Saddam Hussein 
in effect to wage war by denying his 
military machine the spare parts, the 
replacement parts, the various chemi- 
cals, lubricants that are necessary for 
a war machine, if mere waiting is going 
to affect that coalition, if the coalition 
that President Bush put together so 
artfully is so fragile and so feeble that 
it is going to be put to great strains 
simply by waiting, imagine, Mr. Speak- 
er, what would happen in the event of 
а hard-fought confrontational war with 
body bags flowing back to the United 
States, and body bags flowing back 
with the bodies of Arabs to our Arab 
partners. If that coalition is so frail 
that it cannot withstand а period of 
waiting, watchfully waiting while we 
shrink the Iraqi economy and депу 
Saddam Hussein the ability to wage 
war, can we honestly think that there 
will be more patience, that there will 
be more fortitude, there will be more 
resolve, there will be more commit- 
ment in the event of а shooting war? I 
think that is preposterous. 

I wish to state that our strength is in 
the existing coalition of nations that 
will stay the course on sanctions, and I 
wish to give President Bush enormous 
credit for the adroitness and the skill 
and the thoughtfulness with which he 
put together this coalition of nations 
that are now implementing the U.N. 
resolution so successfully. Sanctions 
are working and we all owe а debt of 
gratitude to President Bush for the 
artful, highly professional and skillful 
way in which he put that coalition to- 
gether. 
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But it boggles my mind to think that 
that coalition will crack and break 
under the strain of simply waiting 
rather than the incredible strain that 
would be placed on that coalition in 
the event of an all-out shooting war. 
Can anyone doubt that the cost of а 
year's wait while we apply sanctions is 
а fraction of the cost of a month's cost 
of a shooting war? 

Let me also add there is one more 
great advantage to a wait of a year or 
a year and one half or two years. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the things and perhaps 
the most important thing that can flow 
out of this whole incredibly tragic situ- 
ation that we find ourselves in, регНарв 
the one bright spot that could flow 
from that would be a determination by 
the civilized nations of the world that 
we will never again arm a Third World 
despot, an irresponsible, mindless ty- 
rant with the sophisticated weapons of 
mass destruction as we have in the 
case of Saddam Hussein. Mr. Speaker, 
it is we in the West, the developed 
countries of the West who have created 
Saddam Hussein. We have given him 
his unconventional weapons, his nu- 
clear, his gas, his chemical weapons 
capability. 

Let me describe the poison gas con- 
nection. The following countries have 
contributed in à major way to Saddam 
Hussein's possessing now these weap- 
ons of mass destruction: Argentina, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Switzerland, 
Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, Hol- 
land, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Monaco, Po- 
land, Spain, Sweden, the United King- 
dom, and the United States of America. 
A total of 207 firms in these countries 
have, taken together, built Saddam 
Hussein into а position where he 
threatens the peace and stability of the 
entire Near East region, 86 companies 
from Germany, 18 from the United 
Kingdom, 18 from the United States of 
America, 16 from France, 11 from Swit- 
zerland, 17 from Austria, 8 from Bel- 
gium and so on. Saddam Hussein is а 
creation of the civilized, developed 
countries of the West. 

The one good thing that would come 
out of a tough sanctions program 
might take a year or а year and а half 
is the ability of these countries to 
work out an arms denial program so 
that no tyrant, no Saddam Hussein, no 
Qadhafi, no Khomeini, no Idi Amin in 
the future will ever threaten their 
neighbors, will ever threaten the peace 
and stability of vast regions. This is 
one of the great payoffs that could 
come from a year or а year and half of 
working with sanctions. The world 
could organize an arms denial program 
that would make it possible never for 
us to face this desperate catastrophe 
again. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
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may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material on the sub- 
ject of my special order this evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


— — 


THE CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania Ir. 
WELDON] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, an unfor- 
tunate truth in today's world of video 
is the reality that if an event is not on 
CNN or network, it simply does not 
exist for millions of Americans. That 
means for most Americans the tremen- 
dous suffering of the Kuwaiti people 
does not exist because of Saddam Hus- 
sein's media blackout of Kuwait. 

It is certainly unfortunate, Mr. 
Speaker, that over the last 5 months 
we have heard a lot of debate about our 
posture in terms of responding to the 
invasion of Saddam Hussein and the 
Iraqi military into Kuwait. 
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We have seen our national news 
media travel to Baghdad. We have seen 
all of our nightly news broadcasters 
from Ted Koppel to Peter Jennings go 
to Baghdad to interview Saddam Hus- 
sein, to talk to Tariq Aziz, to tell their 
side of the story. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout these entire 
5 months of this invasion of this sov- 
ereign country, a member of the United 
Nations, we have not seen any of that 
media cover anything inside of the na- 
tion of Kuwait. We have not seen any 
media able to interview people inside 
of Kuwait. We have not seen the atroc- 
ities that have occurred to the people 
in that nation. We have not even seen 
the International Red Cross allowed to 
£o in to deal with the kinds of human 
rights violations and concerns that 
they typically deal with in even the 
most barbaric nations on this Earth. 

Mr. Speaker, I am here tonight be- 
cause I would like to take a small por- 
tion of the time of this body to provide 
some information that for the past 5 
months has not been available to the 
American people, to provide some of 
the real human stories and tragedies of 
what has happened to the Kuwaiti peo- 
ple, all of them perpetrated by Saddam 
Hussein and his military. Mr. Speaker, 
I do this not as someone who has not 
been interested in human rights issues. 
I belong to the Human Rights Caucus 
and I have since I have been in Wash- 
ington and under the leadership of my 
good friend and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LANTOS], 
and my other good friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. PORTER]. 
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Over 200 Members of this institution 
have worked on human rights viola- 
tions around the world. Just in the 
past year alone, 1990, I was personally 
involved in seven human rights cases 
in the Soviet Union, in Nepal and 
Czechoslovakia in two instances, 
Singapore, East Timor in two in- 
stances, in Nicaragua, in the Ukraine, 
El Salvador in two instances. I have 
written letters on human rights cases 
in Africa and Asia and around the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, I can tell you that in 
the 4 years that I have been here I have 
never seen the human rights violations 
that have occurred since August 2 in 
the nation of Kuwait. We have seen a 
lot of rhetoric thrown around Washing- 
ton about what is happening and not 
happening, why we are in the gulf, why 
we have sent our troops there, but we 
have not seen the documentation and 
the visual evidence of what has oc- 
curred to innocent people, to mothers, 
to sons, to fathers, to children. We 
have not heard the stories up until De- 
cember 19 of this year when Amnesty 
International, the most respected 
human rights organization in the 
world, documented their second and 
most extensive report of the human 
rights violations in Kuwait. That docu- 
ment, which I have made available to 
every Member of Congress and which 
sits in the office of every Member of 
this body and the other body, is some- 
thing that every individual should 
read. It is certainly not the first time 
that we have experienced human-rights 
violations, but I can tell the Members 
that in the 4 years that I have been 
here I have never seen the kinds of vio- 
lations, examined in detail, that are 
contained in this document, violations 
that are not just isolated incidents but 
are a clear-cut pattern of the Iraqi 
military under the leadership of Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

We might ask why would this man 
allow these kinds of atrocities to 
occur. He probably is not aware of 
them. 

I would like to start out with an arti- 
cle that was in the Washington Times 
on January 7 which says that one de- 
fector from Iraq who has now come 
over to our side, and in fact he was the 
Iraqi leader’s personal bodyguard, has 
been providing our Western govern- 
ments with gruesome details of torture 
by the Hussein regime including the 
grisly murders of prisoners who were 
immersed in acid baths. They literally 
dissolved, said the official to Western 
sources. This is not an exception. This 
type of treatment and torture and in- 
humane activity is documented and is 
referenced in the Amnesty Inter- 
national report. 

Just recently under the leadership of 
the task force chairman, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LANTOS], 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PORTER], this institution in late De- 
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cember held hearings and brought in 
witnesses and those who had seen and 
heard about some of the incidents de- 
tailed in the Amnesty International re- 
port, but it is time that we went be- 
yond that and placed it on the record 
in terms of the atrocities that Saddam 
Hussein has perpetrated on the inno- 
cent people of Kuwait. 

А former interrogator in his early 
thirties, arrested on September 22 after 
being found in possession of a leaflet 
giving information on chemical weap- 
ons to innocent citizens, was detained 
for 1 week principally at а police sta- 
tion near Kuwait City and was sub- 
jected to beatings, kicking, burning of 
the skin and sexual torture. 

Another case cited by Amnesty Inter- 
national, a 17-year-old student arrested 
in early September after being found in 
possession of а gun and leaflets con- 
taining information on weaponry was 
detained for 36 days in detention cen- 
ters in Kuwait City and later in Basra 
and subjected to beatings, mock execu- 
tion, beatings on the soles of the feet 
and electric shocks and threatened 
with sexual torture. 

A 32-year-old office clerk arrested on 
August 3 as he returned home after 
buying foodstuffs from the local coop- 
erative society was detained for 5 days 
at а local police station and subjected 
to beatings, electric shocks, and was 
shot in the leg at point-blank range. 

A 22-year-old student arrested on Au- 
gust 24 following house-to-house 
searches in the district of al-Rawda; he 
was detained for 8 days in al-Rawda, 
and in neighboring police stations, sub- 
jected to beatings, kicking, and once 
again torture to the feet. Cigarettes 
were extinguished on his body, and his 
leg was slashed with a knife. 

A 38-year-old man arrested on Sep- 
tember 5 after another detainee alleg- 
edly revealed he was active in the 
armed opposition in Kuwait was de- 
tained for 1 week at the Kuwait general 
staff headquarters in the district and 
later in Basra. He was subjected to 
beatings, mock execution, exposure to 
hot and cold temperatures, electric 
shocks, and suspension from a rotating 
fan. 

A 31-year-old man was arrested on 
September 14 at his home during a tra- 
ditional male gathering where social 
and political issues are discussed by 
the people of Kuwait. He was detained 
for 3 weeks at local police stations and 
private homes in Kuwait City, and then 
taken to Basra. He was subjected to 
beatings, electric shocks, mock execu- 
tion, and was forced to watch his rel- 
atives being tortured. He himself was 
tortured in front of them. 

These are all instances documented 
in the Amnesty International report. 

There were reports that there were 
incidents involving babies, and those 
people who were ill in Kuwaiti hos- 
pitals. The report provided by Amnesty . 
International goes into great detail 
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about the documented reports of the 
incidents involving innocent citizens in 
hospitals. 

I would like to refer to some of them. 
Over 300 premature babies are reported 
to have died after Iraqi soldiers ге- 
moved them from incubators which 
were looted and taken up to Iraq. The 
deaths were reported at al-Rasi and al- 
'Addan hospitals as well as the mater- 
nity hospital. 

According to a Red Crescent doctor, 

Premature babies at the maternity hos- 
pital died after Iraqi soldiers took them out 
of their incubators. This happened in Au- 
gust, in the early days of the invasion. A 
total of 312 babies died in this manner. I per- 
sonally took part in the burial of 72 of them 
in al-Rigga cemetary. 

This is a sworn statement of a Red 
Crescent doctor who was able to tell 
the story to Amnesty International. 

Another doctor working at al-’Addan 
hospital whose brother was a volunteer 
gravedigger reported that 36 premature 
babies were buried in one day alone in 
August. An eyewitness account of such 
deaths at the hospital was provided by 
a 15-year-old Kuwaiti girl, this time be- 
fore our own congressional Human 
Rights Caucus on October 10, and I 
quote her: 

The second week after the invasion, I vol- 
unteered at the al-'Addan hospital. I was the 
youngest volunteer. While I was there, I saw 
the Iraqi soldiers come into the hospital 
with guns and go into the room where 15 ba- 
bies were in incubators. They took the ba- 
bies out of the incubators, took the incuba- 
tors and left the babies on the cold floor to 
die. It was horrifying. 

Another Kuwaiti doctor working at 
al-Razi hospital quoted earlier in this 
same part of the report told of other 
cases that he knew of: 

There was a woman that I know who for a 
long time was not able to bear children. This 
year she gave birth to quadruplets, three 
boys and a girl. The babies were placed in in- 
cubators because they were born in the sev- 
enth month. Two hours after the birth, the 
woman was told to leave the hospital. The 
next day she received a telephone call from 
Каисы telling her to come and take her 

es. 
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She said she could not take care of 
them as they needed special care and 
nutrition. So they said to her, “Ав you 
wish." The woman rushed to the hos- 
pital and found her babies out of the 
incubators. She took them home, and 
the following day they all died. 

The Amnesty International report is 
filled with instances of this type. Docu- 
mented cases, from eye witnesses, and 
personal experiences, cases where peo- 
ple were thrown into a skating rink in 
Kuwait City, mass amounts of innocent 
citizens, just placed there to rot, with 
no proper attention paid to their well- 
being. Cases where people were exe- 
cuted in front of their family members 
in terribly inhumane circumstances. 

Additional cases provided by Am- 
nesty International: а 25-year-old law 
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student at Kuwait University, accord- 
ing to eye witness reports, she was 
kiled on August 8 when Iraqi troops 
fired at а group of 35 women dem- 
onstrating peacefully against Iraq's an- 
nexation of Kuwait. Another woman in 
her mid twenties was reported to have 
been killed in the same incident, as 
well as two boys, aged 13 and 16, who 
died after being shot in the head and 
heart respectively. 

Mr. Speaker, none of this has been 
able to be shown to the American peo- 
ple. Our media in this country has been 
manipulated. They have all traveled to 
Baghdad. The nightly news will be 
there tonight. They will be there inter- 
viewing, but not one held Saddam Hus- 
sein accountable to allow them to have 
access to Kuwait City, to talk to inno- 
cent people, to allow the American 
people to see all parameters of this de- 
bate, and to see the kinds of human 
rights violations that have occurred on 
а regular basis since August 2, by the 
hundreds—not by the few—that I am 
citing here this evening. 

А middle-aged British man shot dead 
by Iraqi soldiers on August 11 near the 
Kuwaiti border with Saudi Arabia as he 
was trying to flee the country. Two 
other Brisish men traveling with him 
who did succeed in crossing the border 
stated they witnessed the killing. An- 
other writer on Islamic affairs in his 
early thirties living in Kuwait City, ac- 
cording to information provided by 
Amnesty International by two medical 
personnel of the Red Crescent, his body 
was found in а rubbish bin and was 
brought to their headquarters at the 
end of August. Туғо doctors who exam- 
ined his body stated that he had been 
tortured prior to execution, and I 
quote: 

His beard had been plucked out. His toe- 
nails extracted. And his body bore burn 
marks consistent with the use of a hot metal 
implement. 

The reasons for his arrest and execu- 
tion were never revealed. 

Mr. Speaker, these kinds of examples 
are rife throughout the Amnesty Inter- 
national report, and any debate of the 
resolutions that we are considering 
today would not be complete unless the 
American people had access to that, 
which they have been denied the right 
to understand what has been happening 
to innocent citizens inside of this sov- 
ereign nation. These are mothers. 
These are fathers. These are children. 
These are human beings that we are 
talking about that have been tortured 
and butchered by the Butcher of 
Baghdad. 

Another individual, age 44, head of a 
cooperative society and president of 
the numismatic society, he was pub- 
licly shot by a firing squad outside of 
that same society on September 7, ap- 
parently for refusing to take down a 
photograph of one of the leaders of Ku- 
wait, and to replace it with a picture of 
President Saddam Hussein. Another in- 
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dividual was arrested on September 2 
and killed. A medical doctor to Am- 
nesty International said his body bore 
extensive burn marks consistent with 
the use of electricity and hot metal. 
Cigarettes had been extinguished on 
his body. Another individual, admin- 
ister with a cooperative society, mar- 
ried, eight children—eight children— 
his body was found in a rubbish bag in 
an area adjacent to Kuwait City on 
September 8. His hands were tied, and 
his head wrapped in the flag of Kuwait. 
He had been shot twice in the head just 
above the ear. The reasons for his exe- 
cution were unknown. When arrested, 
he had just left his house apparently to 
make arrangements for the setting up 
of a new bakery in his district. 

Mr. Speaker, these stories have not 
been brought out. More importantly, 
the American people have not seen the 
visual implications of what Saddam 
Hussein has done. There have been very 
few visual portrayals of what has oc- 
curred inside of Kuwait since the Au- 
gust 2 taking over of that nation. It 
has been very difficult, because Sad- 
dam has closed the borders down. None 
of our media has been allowed access to 
that nation. Unfortunately, they chose 
to give access to the leader of Iraq, and 
his capital city of Baghdad while refus- 
ing to force him to allow them to have 
access to innocent Kuwaiti people. 

This is my first photograph. It shows 
the facial view of a 28-year-old Kuwaiti 
man whose identity has been withheld, 
the victim of an attempted 
extrajudicial killing, interviewed by 
Amnesty International. According to 
his testimony, Iraqi soldiers shot him 
on August 24 as he had just finished 
distributing food from a local coopera- 
tive to people’s homes. He stated that 
the soldiers started firing at him as 
soon as they saw him, and he ran away. 
One of the bullets penetrated his neck, 
existing at the mouth. He suffered seri- 
ous damage to his jaw and was fortu- 
nate to survive. He was admitted to 
Mubarak Hospital for preliminary 
treatment, and underwent surgery at a 
hospital in Saudi Arabia. It was docu- 
mented by Amnesty International. 

Mr. Speaker, two additional photo- 
graphs taken from these documented 
cases by Amnesty International inside 
of Kuwait. These are photographs of 
the bodies of three unidentified per- 
sons. The bodies were found in the 
streets of Kuwait City and brought to 
the headquarters of the Red Crescent 
in the period of late August and early 
September. Amnesty International 
interviewed the doctor who took these 
photographs. He stated that the vic- 
tims had been tortured, beaten, and 
burned prior to their execution. There 
was no autopsy examination, but the 
following is the medical opinion of the 
British forensic pathologist. There is 
clearly blood soaking the body which 
has most likely arise from either a 
wound to the head, neck or chest. A 
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Striking feature of the photograph is 
the dark staining of the hands which 
may represent oil or a similar sub- 
stance being used to burn the victim 
before his death. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the examples 
that have been on the news every night 
since August 2. These are the stories of 
innocent citizens that have never been 
told, so when we debate in this body, 
and we try to make this a cold debate 
about emirs and rich people, let Mem- 
bers not forget there are innocent 
human beings tortured brutally, and 
documented by the most respected 
human rights group in the world, Am- 
nesty International. Whether Members 
agree with the President’s policy or 
not, this body deserves an oath to the 
American people to bring the stories 
forward and to discuss them openly, be- 
cause this is one of the reasons why we 
are in Saudi Arabia, attempting to rid 
Kuwait of the aggressor, because of the 
atrocities he has put forth on the peo- 
ple of Kuwait. 
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Mr. Speaker, page 37 to 40 of the Am- 
nesty International document, perhaps 
is the worst, because it provides 39 spe- 
cific examples of what Saddam Hussein 
and his terrorists have done in Kuwait 
to innocent people. These are not 
things that someone made up in this 
institution. These are documented 
types of torture and ill treatment that 
have been reported to Amnesty Inter- 
national, investigated, and need to be 
looked at as we consider the debate 
here over the next several days. 

1. Beatings on all parts of the body, involv- 
ing punching slapping, delivering Karate- 
style blows and kicking with heavy army 
boots. Implements used for beating include 
canes, metal rods, whips, steel cables, 
hosepipes, rubber truncheons and rifle butts. 

2. Falaga: prolonged beating on the soles of 
the feet. Sometimes the detainee is then 
forced to walk or run. 

3. Suspending the detainee by the feet, or 
by the arms which are tied behind the back. 

4. Beating the detainee while suspended 
from a rotating fan in the ceiling. 

5. Breaking of the arms, legs or ribs; dis- 
locating elbow and shoulder joints. 

6. Lifting the detainee high up in the air 
and then dropping him, sometimes resulting 
in the fracturing of bones. 

7. Applying pressure to the fingers with a 
clamp-like instrument. 

8. Slashing the face, arms or legs with 
knives. 

9. Extracting finger and toenails. 

10. Boring a hole in the leg, apparently 
with a type of drilling tool. 

11. Cutting off of the tongue and ear. 

12. Gouging out of the eyes. 

13. Castration. 

14. Hammering nails into the hands. 

15. Piercing the skin with pins or staplers. 

16. Shooting the detainee in the arm or leg 
at point blank range, followed by deprivation 
of the necessary medical treatment. 

17. Rape of women (including virgins) and 
young men. 

18. Inserting bottle necks, sometimes when 
broken, into the rectum. 
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19. Tying a string around the penis and 
pulling it tightly. 

20. Pumping air using a pipe through the 
anus, particularly of young boys. 

21. Applying electricity to sensitive parts 
of the body, including the ears, lips, tongue, 
fingers, toes and genitals. Sometimes the de- 
tainee is doused with water prior to the ad- 
ministration of electricity. The electrical in- 
struments used include electric batons as 
well as wires fitted with clips (like those 
used to recharge car batteries but smaller in 
size). 

22. Burning various parts of the body, in- 
cluding the genitals, with domestic appli- 
ances such as electric irons, with heated 
metal rods, or with a naked flame. 

23. Extinguishing cigarettes on the eye- 
balls or on various parts of the body, includ- 
ing the genitals, nipples, chest and hands. 

24. Pouring hot and cold water alternately 
over the detainee. 

25. Placing the detainee in a cold, air-con- 
ditioned room for several hours, and then 
immediately into a heated room. 

26. Pouring an acid-like substance onto the 
skin. 

27. Pouring caustic substances onto the 
eyes, causing blindness. 

28. Plucking facial hair, particularly the 
beard, with pincers or pliers. 

29. Placing heavy weights on the detainee’s 


30. Spitting into the detainee’s mouth. 

31. Exposing the detainee to the sun for 
several hours at a stretch without water. 

32. Subjecting the detainee to mock execu- 
tion. This includes holding the head below 
water to the point of near suffocation; going 
through the motions of execution by firing 
squad; and holding a gun to the head or in 
the month and pulling the trigger. 

33. Forcing the detainee to watch others 
being tortured, or to hear their screams. 

34. Raping or torturing the detainee’s rel- 
atives in his or her presence; threatening the 
detainee with such acts. 

35. Threatening the detainee with torture 
methods such as the electric chair [al-Kursi 
al-Rajjaj], or with death by immersion in an 
acid bath, which I referred to earlier. 

36. Deprivation of medical treatment. 

37. Deprivation of sleep, food, water, fresh 
air and toilet or washing facilities. 

38. Degrading the detainee by using ob- 
scene language or insults. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not some list 
that I drew up. This is a list of docu- 
mented cases and referrals brought to 
the United Nations, to the Task Force 
on Human Rights of this institutions, 
just this past week to our own Foreign 
Affairs Committee, as documented by 
Amnesty International and as high- 
lighted to us this past week by 30 of 
our own hostages who are now free, 
who heard or saw this type of activity 
occur throughout the period of August 
2 until now. 

Mr. Speaker, the tragedy is that the 
American people have seen nothing of 
this from the news media. They have 
heard nothing of the torture of inno- 
cent people. 

Just this past week we saw Tariq 
Aziz speak for 45 minutes following a 
meeting that he had with Secretary 
Baker. In the 45 minutes he spoke, he 
did not once mention Kuwait. He 
talked about linkage. He talked about 
Palestinians. He talked about all the 
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other issues, but he never mentioned 
the country of Kuwait. 

Mr. Speaker, I will venture to say 
that as we proceed to this debate, this 
body has got to remember that we are 
talking about the persecution, the 
humilitation, the killing and the tor- 
turing of innocent human beings. 

There are stories in the Amnesty 
International Report and stories in 
this booklet which recently was pub- 
lished, called the “Каре of Kuwait" by 
Jean Sasson documenting torture to 
children, not just those innocent pre- 
mature babies in hospitals, but inno- 
cent children, publicly humilitated and 
killed in the country of Kuwait. 

Unfortunately, as I said earlier, this 
information has not been given the at- 
tention in the media that I feel it 
should have been given, primarily be- 
cause of Saddam Hussein's ability to 
manipulate our media in not giving ac- 
cess to Kuwait City. 

As I stated at the outset, Mr. Speak- 
er, an unfortunate truth in today's 
world is that video is reality, what our 
people see on the television set, what 
they see before them is what is there 
and what is news. If an event is not on 
CNN or if it is not on the network 
news, it simply does not exist for mil- 
lions of Americans, and perhaps even 
for us in this institution. That means 
for most Americans all of these atroc- 
ities did not exist up until now, be- 
cause the attention has not been paid 
to them. 

We refer to Kuwait as some foreign 
nation where the people living there 
are not human beings, and that is 
unfair. 

Whether we agree with the President 
or not, we owe it to innocent citizens 
to bring forth these cases, and the 
atrocities of Saddem Hussein as we 
talk about trusting this man, as we 
talk about allowing us to work with 
him. This is not à normal human being 
that allows this kind of activity to go 
unchecked for so long by his military 
establishment, who repeatedly refuses 
to allow the International Red Cross 
and every other major international 
group, including Amnesty  Inter- 
national, to go in and check and see 
independently whether or not these 
things are still occurring; and yet 
today we have begun a debate on what 
our next course of action should in fact 
be. 
I would hope that as this debate 
unfolds that we would not forget the 
innocent people of Kuwait, would not 
forget those mothers and fathers and 
husbands and wives and grandparents 
and children who simply want what all 
of us want in our country, and who 
have been invaded by а barbaric na- 
tion, a military that has tortured their 
people and that has caused the worst 
kind of treatment imaginable to any 
human being. 
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This is the scenario that today still 
exists in Kuwait up until August 2, а 
member nation of the United Nations. 

We who work so diligently to correct 
human rights' violations, the 200 of us 
who belong to the Human Rights Cau- 
cus and who work day in and day out 
to bring to the forefront any human 
rights case, whether it is а single per- 
son in Nicaragua or whether it is а per- 
son, а Soviet Jew in the Soviet Union, 
or whether it is someone who is 
brought to our attention through the 
media, we work to correct that and 
bring it to the attention of the Govern- 
ment, the American people and to right 
that wrong. 

And yet here we have hundreds and 
thousands of documented cases that up 
until this point in time have not 
reached the American people, and that 
is а tragedy. That is an absolute trag- 
edy. 

Тһе 30 American detainees, the hos- 
tages who just now have been freed, 
have voluntarily come to Washington 
and right now are in this Nation’s Cap- 
itol throughout the Halls of Congress, 
talking to Members about what they 
saw and about what they heard. 

They put out a document that I 
would like to refer to in winding down 
my comments on the human rights vio- 
lations. This is a document provided by 
the hostages who are right now here in 
Washington meeting with Members of 
Congress and their staffs. 

It says: 

U.S. policy must concentrate on America’s 
long-term interests there, beginning with 
full implementation of U.N. resolutions re- 
garding Iraq’s aggression against Kuwait. 

Number two. All observations indicate 
that Saddam Hussein has no intention of 
quitting Kuwait voluntarily. 

Number three. Sanctions are having little 
impact on Iraq. 

Number four. Iraq is systematically stran- 
gling Kuwait and terrorizing the Kuwaiti 
people. 

Number five. Since August, Kuwaitis have 
put their lives on the line time and again to 
protect Americans. 

We heard that today in our press con- 
ference. 

And last: 

Morale is low within Iraq's occupation 
forces who appear poorly prepared for war. 

One of the lead American hostages, 
Ernest Alexander, is one of my con- 
stituents. He lives in my town of Media 
with his family. He is a very loving fa- 
ther and husband. I have met with 
Alex, as he is called, extensively in my 
office. I have heard him talk about 
these cases and I saw him look me in 
the eye and say, “Congressman, how 
come the story hasn’t been told? How 
come there is no discussion about the 
innocent Kuwaiti people and what has 
happened to them? How come there is 
no nightly broadcast where we can 
relay what we have seen firsthand in 
terms of terrorists acts of Saddam Hus- 
sein and his military?” 
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All I could tell Alex was, “1 will do 
my part as one Member of Congress 
and as a member of the Human Rights 
Caucus to take these documented cases 
and bring them to the only forum 
available to me, a special order.“ 
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So tonight I bring these stories, just 
a few samplings of what has been going 
on in Kuwait since August 2. 

As we consider the debate over the 
next 3 days let us not forget the inno- 
cent victims of Saddam Hussein’s ag- 
gression. As we talk about our solu- 
tions to dealing with Iraq and this 
man, let us not forget what he has done 
as documented by Amnesty Іпбег- 
national. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to commend my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WELDON] for organiz- 
ing this special order on the human rights situ- 
ation in occupied Kuwait. 

In the midst of this debate on congressional 
authorization of the use of force in the Persian 
Gulf, it is particularly important and timely for 
the full picture of Iraqi aggression and human 
rights abuses against Kuwait to be laid out for 
all the world to see. 

On January 8, the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee heard from three panels of witnesses 
about the full extent of the summary execu- 
tions, arbitrary arrests and detentions, and tor- 
ture and rape perpetrated by the Iraqi Army on 
Kuwaiti civilians. 

The testimony presented to our committee 
by former American hostages in Kuwait and 
Iraq, Kuwaiti citizens, and representatives of 
Amnesty International and Middle East Watch, 
left little doubt that these abuses are clear vio- 
lations of human rights law. 

Our committee members heard ample evi- 
dence that Iraq is violating the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and the 
Fourth Geneva Convention of 1949, both of 
which have been ratified by Iraq. During the 
course of this special order, 1 expect that there 
will be numerous references to the flagrant 
Iraqi violations of international humanitarian 
law no:ed in U.N. Security Council Resolution 
670, which was adopted on September 25, 
1990 by a vote of 14 to 1. 

When you sort out the significance of these 
abuses and how they might compare to those 
in other countries of the region, you cannot 
help but come to one very compelling and in- 
escapable conclusion: the Iraqi authorities 
have embarked on a clear and deliberate pol- 
icy of wholesale destruction of the entire na- 
tion of Kuwait. 

The systematic destruction and looting of 
the homes, businesses, and museums in Ku- 
wait and the policy of mass terror directed at 
all Kuwaiti men, women, and children is de- 
signed to eliminate the soul and spirit of that 
nation. That is what we are confronting in the 
current debate on the gulf crisis. 

Since the August 2 invasion of Kuwait, 
human rights groups, as well as escaped Ku- 
waiti nationals and former American hostages, 
have detailed widespread human rights 
abuses by Iraqi forces. 

These abuses include the arbitrary arrest 
and detention of thousands of civilians and 
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military personnel; the widespread torture of 
persons in custody; the imposition of the death 
penalty and execution of hundreds of unarmed 
civilians; and the systematic use of rape to 
drive Kuwaiti women and their families from 
the country. 

In addition, hundreds of people in Kuwait re- 
main unaccounted for. To date, Amnesty Inter- 
national estimates that 300,000 Kuwaitis have 
fled their country and that several hundred 
thousand foreign nationals working in Kuwait 
have also left. 

Despite numerous efforts, no human rights 
group has been allowed to enter Kuwait. Not 
even the Red Cross can get in the country to 
perform its humanitarian role. In fact, the Iraqi 
Deputy Prime Minister has threatened with 
mutilation any person attempting to go to Ku- 
wait to investigate human rights abuses with- 
out Iraq's permission. 

According to Middle East Watch, scores of 
people in Kuwait, including physicians and 
hospital volunteers, were summarily executed 
in September and October. Many of these 
were murdered in front of their families. Iraq 
has yet to give an accounting of people who 
have been killed in Iraqi custody. Middle East 
Watch estimates that more than 5,000 people 
were arrested and more than 600 people were 
killed in the first 3 months after the invasion. 

In closing, | would urge my colleagues to 
study the record of human rights abuses in oc- 
cupied Kuwait. It will provide compelling evi- 
dence that Iraq has moved into Kuwait with no 
thought of withdrawal or accommodation to 
the citizens of that country that is in danger of 
disappearing altogether. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
join my colleagues, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. PoRTER] and the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. LANTOS] and the Kuwait task force of 
the Human Rights Caucus today to bring to 
the attention of my colleauges the atrocities 
committed against the citizens of Kuwait. 

Mr. Speaker, what can one expect from an 
individual who began his career in public serv- 
ice as the official state torturer? The details of 
beatings, rapes, and summary executions 
Sicken all of us. With the evidence obtained by 
Amnesty International, Middle East Watch and 
other human rights organizations, there should 
be no doubt that Saddam Hussein is an evil 
totalitarian dictator capable and guilty of mur- 
der and torture. 

It is difficult to comprehend a mentality that 
denied a pregnant woman access to medical 
care, that murdered two teenage boys in front 
of their family, and kept several hundred hos- 
tages, some used as human shields, for sev- 
eral months, in order to defend a brutal inva- 
sion which to this day has been justified only 
by empty, baseless arguments and claims. 

With the fall of the Berlin Wall, the end of 
the cold war, and the wondrous expansion of 
democracy throughout our world, it is Saddam 
Hussein who is still holding the world hostage. 
If this unprovoked act of aggression is left to 
stand, a message will be sent to all the dic- 
tators of the world; that it is permissable to in- 
vade a smaller country, that it is alright to tor- 
ture and murder, that it is alright to use chemi- 
cal and biological weapons even against your 
own people. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been and remains a 
considerable debate over the United States’ 
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involvement in this conflict. As the member of 
the United Nations with the most resources 
and the best ability to support the U.N. resolu- 
tions, the United States should not turn its 
back on Kuwait and the world. Rather, we 
should set the example for peace and security 
which will define our post cold war world. 

It is clear that the recent inflexiblity of the 
Iragi Government may make a forceful imple- 
mentation of the U.N. resolutions a necessity. 
It is imperative therefore, even at this late 
date, that the U.S. Congress send a strong 
signal to Saddam Hussein that the American 
people and their Congress support the 12 
U.N. resolutions, including the use of force. 

Even at this late date, there remains a pos- 
sibility that Hussein will withdraw from Kuwait. 
However, Hussein still looks to the U.S. Con- 
gress to confuse the issue and thereby weak- 
en the United Nations effort. We must not af- 
ford him this luxury. 

As we consider the broad, diverse issues 
associated with our position in the Middle 
East, let us not forget during the debate those 
individuals who in their terror and pain hoped 
for succor from the United Nations and the 
United States. 


WHY I WILL VOTE WITH THE 
PRESIDENT’S RESOLUTION ON 
THE PERSIAN GULF 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. FIELDs] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, before I 
begin my remarks, I want to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WELDON]. I think he very 
graphically brought not only to this 
Congress but also to the people of our 
country the type of individual with 
which we are dealing in Saddam Hus- 
sein. 

Mr. Speaker, I have to confess that 
tonight I come to this Chamber with a 
very heavy heart. I am very saddened 
that our olive branch that was offered 
yesterday by Secretary Baker to Mr. 
Aziz was rejected. I think President 
Bush put it very well when he said that 
our offer of peace was stiff-armed. 

It saddens me that peace was offered, 
peace was in the grasp of Hussein, and 
it was not accepted. 

I just pray that peace is still pos- 
sible. I pray that the United Nations 
mission is successful. 

I am reminded of my father, who 
passed away last year, who was in 
World War П, a bombardier оп a В-24 
Liberator. 

Throughout my lifetime he expressed 
to me how terrible war was and how he 
hoped his two sons would never be in- 
volved. 

I have heard some other speakers to- 
night talk about having to face moth- 
ers and fathers. Consequently, I think 
the votes that will be taken tomorrow 
and Saturday were perhaps the most 
important votes that I have ever taken 
in my 10 years as a U.S. Congressman. 
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I have to also say that I do not think 
that they are the most difficult votes. 
They are most important because we 
are talking about the possiblity of the 
loss of American lives, a tremendous 
sacrifice, the most precious sacrifice 
that can be made by any nation; but a 
sacrifice that might have to be made. 

As a Republican, I plan to support 
my President; as an American, I plan 
to support my President as Commander 
in Chief. 

There were times that I was not able 

to support the President. I could not 
support President Reagan when there 
was a vote to commit troops to Leb- 
anon, because I could not discern a pur- 
pose. 
I will never forget going to a meeting 
with Secretary Shultz and Secretary 
Weinberger, looking for the purpose, 
looking for a strategy, trying to finda 
reason. And I could not. 

I did not support the President in 
that particular endeavor. 

The same thing could be said when I 
was asked to support the President on 
the sale of AWACS to Saudi Arabia 
back in early 1981. 

One of the first votes I had to cast as 
a freshman legislator, I was called by 
President Reagan and asked to support 
his position. I could not find a purpose, 
and consequently I could not support 
the President of our country, the Presi- 
dent of my party. 

But this is an altogether different 
situation because I have looked for a 
purpose, and I think the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, who preceded me, 
did a very good job of explaining the 
atrocities that have been felt by the 
people of Kuwait. It is very easy to 
project and understand that those 
same atrocities could be felt by the 
people of that entire region. 

I think it is fair to make analogies to 
Adolf Hitler, that there could be an 
Adolf Hitler in the Middle East in Sad- 
dam Hussein. Here is a person who used 
chemical weapons on his own people; 
here is a person who took incubators 
out of hospitals in Kuwait and let little 
babies die. 

I just hope the American people un- 
derstand the type of human being Sad- 
dam Hussein is and understand the 
problems he has already created in this 
country. 

The price of gasoline since his inva- 
sion of Kuwait has gone up 24 cents per 
gallon on an average across this great 
country. Our economy has been pushed 
into a recession. The stock market just 
yesterday, under the prospect of peace, 
jumped by over 40 points and then 
when the news came from Secretary of 
State Baker that those hopes for peace 
were dashed, the stock market dropped 
79 points, which was a 30-point net loss. 

Closer to home, in Houston, TX, Con- 
tinental Airlines declared bankruptcy, 
giving as the main reason that higher 
cost of aviation fuel precipitated by 
the invasion of Kuwait. 
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So those who wonder if we have been 
affected in this country, it does not 
take much investigation to see that, 
yes, we have been affected. But again, 
if you project forward and if you ex- 
pand these thoughts and think what 
would happen if this tyrant dominated 
the entire Persian Gulf, the Middle 
Eastern region where the largest con- 
centration of oil reserves are, you un- 
derstand what could happen not only 
to the economy of the United States 
but to the economy of the world. 

Consequently, I think President Bush 
acted not only promptly but he acted 
properly to protect American interests. 

I think the President has been mas- 
terful in marshaling world opinion and 
the involvement of all the countries 
that are involved. 

Secretary Cheney said today in a 
briefing that he held for us that our al- 
lies have paid 75 percent of the incre- 
mental costs thus far of this peace ef- 
fort. Now, I think there should be a 
greater burden sharing both in terms of 
financial resources and the commit- 
ment of troops. But if you look at what 
our President has done, he has made 
this a universal situation of opposition 
to Saddam Hussein. 

In my mind, there is no question that 
our President, as Commander in Chief, 
has the authority to act. If you look at 
what the intent of our Founding Fa- 
thers was, the Framers of the Constitu- 
tion, their intent was that we in Con- 
gress in our collective wisdom decide 
what size the military should be for na- 
tional security needs, but not to con- 
trol that military once it was estab- 
lished. 

Our real power is in the ability to au- 
thorize and appropriate moneys. But if 
you look at the precedents since 1789, 
there have been 218 instances of foreign 
involvement by U.S. troops. Congress, 
by joint resolution with Presidential 
signature affixed, has formally de- 
clared war only five times. In all other 
instances the President, utilizing his 
constitutional authority, deployed 
American forces without the specific 
approval of Congress. 

Now, the first two instances of such 
use were by President John Adams in 
the undeclared war with France be- 
tween 1798 and 1800, and Thomas Jeffer- 
son in the war with Tripoli between 
1801 and 1805. 

I certainly think John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson knew the intent of 
the Framers of our Constitution. 

History and practice have never held 
that the war declaration clause of the 
Constitution is a restraint on the Exec- 
utive to utilize Armed Forces abroad. I 
am not afraid to let my constituents 
know how I plan to vote. 

I plan to support the President as our 
Commander in Chief. I think he has 
identified a clear purpose that has a 
national security interest of this coun- 
try affixed. 
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He has gone about, in а prepared 
way—in fact one of the points made by 
Secretary Cheney today was the degree 
to which we are prepared, the degree to 
which we have information, the degree 
to which our troops are ready to act if 
called upon. 

So, to me, this body should be talk- 
ing in а unitary voice so that we do not 
send a conflicting signal. I am very 
concerned, as many other Members of 
this body are, that Mr. Saddam Hus- 
sein does not understand what this de- 
bate is all about. He feels there is divi- 
sion in this country. But he needs to 
understand that our President has put 
together a multinational force. There 
are 12 United Nations resolutions; 
there are 28 countries participating in 
this effort. In fact, there are 250,000 for- 
eign troops participating with our own 
troops. 
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But we do have Americans who are at 
risk. We need to make sure that the 
young men and women who are serving 
our country so bravely and so coura- 
geously in that Middle Eastern theater, 
that they know as a country that we 
are behind them 100 percent. To me, to 
not back the President will undercut 
his power, and there have been those 
who have said, "Why now? Why not 
wait? Let’s give sanctions a chance to 
work." 

Just last week a Soviet freighter was 
found to be carrying weapons to some 
other country, but most people feel 
that those weapons would have ulti- 
mately wound up in Iraq. That border 
with the countries surrounding Iraq is 
а sieve. There is no real evidence that 
sanctions will work in the short term. 
We are giving Saddam Hussein the 
time to fortify and make it difficult for 
our people, if in fact we have to use 
force, and we also need to keep in mind 
that there are some holy months com- 
ing up. The month of fasting begins in 
March. The Muslim pilgrimage begins 
in June. The summer will be on in that 
particular region shortly making it 
very difficult to operate. 

I think at this particular moment, 
Mr. Speaker, we need to recognize that 
our President, as Commander in Chief, 
having worked with the Members and 
leaders of this great institution, and 
leaders of the world, has put together 
an effort of solidarity to do what is 
right, but in doing what is right to pro- 
tect vital American interests. And I 
think we owe our President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, our support, and I 
think we owe our troops that 100 per- 
cent backing by the Congress that they 
80 richly deserve. 


MAKING THE RIGHT DECISION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TAYLOR of Mississippi) Under a pre- 
vious order of the House, the gen- 
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tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KAN- 
JORSKI] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, as I 
sat in the Chamber today, and listened 
to many of the special orders that were 
given, as well as much of the debate, I 
have had the particular occasion to lis- 
ten to my colleagues, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WELDON] and 
the gentleman from Texas (Мг. 
FIELDS]. I want to compliment them 
both. I think they make very cogent 
points and ones that should be brought 
to the attention of the American 
people. 

I, too, feel constrained in my speech 
today because I know that Saddam 
Hussein watches what we say here in 
this Chamber. He apparently feels that 
he can discern the opinion of the Amer- 
ican people. He may take a misreading 
from that. Let me first address my at- 
tention to him. 

Anything you have heard today, Mr. 
Hussein, you should take as the hon- 
ored privilege of free men to debate 
under а Constitution that we all hold 
high. You will be most mistaken to as- 
sume that this is an indication of divi- 
sion in this Nation. On the contrary, It 
is merely the method and means, 
through deliberation, that a free people 
arrive at а concerted end. This body, 
and our Senate and our President, ulti- 
mately will act, regardless how I vote 
or my other colleagues that may not be 
in the majority. Once а majority is 
struck, the die is cast in this democ- 
racy, and you need not think of divi- 
sion anymore. If in fact the President's 
resolution succeeds, there will be unan- 
imous support for any effort he under- 
takes, as difficult and as time consum- 
ing as it may be, and you should take 
little solace from the thought that 
America will not rise to the cause. It 
certainly will. 

So, Mr. Hussein, you should not have 
& good sleep tonight from what you 
hear from this Member of Congress be- 
cause what I am about to say is not di- 
rected to you. It is directed to the 
American people and my colleagues 
with the hope that we can deliberate 
these next few hours to determine what 
the best course for this Nation and the 
world is at this moment in time. 

I will address my next remarks to the 
President. I indicated today early in a 
speech that I have а great deal more 
admiration for this body and the other 
body because there has been little ran- 
cor and much serious debate, serious 
thought. My colleagues and myself 
have attempted to look at every aspect 
that faces the American people and 
this Congress on this solemn occasion. 
Today I rise to discuss some of the is- 
sues, some of the important factors 
that I must resolve in my mind to sat- 
isfy myself that I have done my best, I 
have done my duty and that I have 
upheld my oath to the Constitution of 
the United States. 


To the President I would like to say, 
and to those who think that there are 
only two choices, to support the Presi- 
dent or not to support the President, 
that is not the issue. The issue is to 
support the Constitution and do our 
duty as elected Representatives to de- 
liberate and represent the interests of 
all the American people, not only the 
living, but also the future, because 
what we do here in these next 2 days 
will affect the lives of American citi- 
zens and indeed the world, not only to- 
morrow, but next week and next year. 
Indeed the quality of life, the nature of 
our Constitution, the way we react to 
strain and stress in the world for many, 
many decades to come, long after many 
of us who serve here will no longer 
walk the face of this Earth will be af- 
fected by our actions here tonight. 

То the President I say, “Мг. Presi- 
dent, don't you suggest that any Mem- 
ber of either side of this body chal- 
lenges or questions your courage. Quite 
frankly it's just the opposite. We know 
your war record. We know the hard de- 
cisions you have had to make these 
last 2 years, and I have watched you 
particularly these last 5 months, and I 
see the great strain on you physically. 
I know that, if I could see the strain on 
your mind, it would also be reflected. 
None of us are certain that we're right, 
and I'm sure you'll never know you're 
right or wrong, but you must use your 
best judgment. 

"Regardless of what that judgment 
is, I want to congratulate you in one 
respect, and I want to congratulate the 
leadership of the Congress, because 
many of us in Congress felt that the 
larger scale debate, and the decision to 
make war, is something far more im- 
portant that would long survive the 
name of Saddam Hussein and indeed 
Iraq. It will set a precedent to deter- 
mine how our Constitution will apply 
in the future. Today's actions will help 
future generations determine who is to 
exercise the greatest power free men 
have to exercise, the decision to go to 
war, and whether we would follow the 
dictates of our Constitution, the dic- 
tates of our heart, our emotions, or 
some measure other than constitu- 
tional law. The fact that you have now 
requested the Congress of the United 
States to participate in this decision- 
making process serves you well, Mr. 
President. The fact that the leadership 
of this Congress has recognized your 
request and has submitted three reso- 
lutions to this body and other resolu- 
tions to the other body indicates that 
the constitutional process will finally 
resolve this dilemma.” 

We will have an opportunity over 
these next several days to debate the 
most fundamental issues of man, the 
most fundamental issues facing this 
Republic. We will all try and add the 
best we can to this debate. We will all 
try and discern what the best course of 
action is for this country, and then we 
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wil pray to God we made the right 
choice and the right decision. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, few of 
us will suffer the personal con- 
sequences of our decision. Neverthe- 
less, we will ultimately chart a course 
for hundreds of thousands of American 
service men and women who will feel 
the direct result of our decision. We 
make a decision tonight for millions of 
Americans who only hope that they do 
not have to, in their lifetime, witness 
war. If they need to, however, they 
will, and they will be as organized and 
unified as America has always been in 
а, time of need. 
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I am going to support two of the 
three resolutions that come to a vote 
on Saturday, the first of which is very 
clear, and actually probably the most 
important. This resolution clearly 
states that the Congress of the United 
States will reassert to the President 
and the country that the constitu- 
tional authority to declare war resides 
in this body and the other body, and is 
not something that is entertained indi- 
vidually or singularly by the President 
of the United States. 

I was worried that that issue would 
become obscured, and that the Ameri- 
cans would not realize how fundamen- 
tally important it is. The Founding Fa- 
thers, when they designated the power 
to declare war in this body, recognized 
that this was the only body that di- 
rectly represented а, large mass of the 
people. This House consists of the peo- 
ple's Representatives, and we аге 
charged with the responsibility to de- 
bate, deliberate, and exercise our best 
judgment, to expend the lives and the 
fortunes of their fellow citizens. 

No higher responsibility resides in an 
elected official. Every one of us, with 
great trepidation, realizes that when 
the final vote is taken, it will, in a 
мау, be а vote for execution. 

In my life I have only had one other 
opportunity to clearly send men to 
their death, and that was in the Viet- 
nam war. I was selected by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to serve on а. 
Selective Service Board. I remember 
the most difficult decision that I ever 
made was 2 days before the suspension 
of the Selective Service, my board was 
called upon to select four draftees out 
of six. One of the six had a physical ex- 
emption to service and did not qualify. 
One of the six was a conscientious ob- 
jector who was entitled to a hearing 
that was later invalidated due to the 
suspension coming into place before 
the hearing was held. 

That left only four, and two of those 
four were married, and two of those 
four returned to this country in a bag. 
I often wish that we could have delayed 
that hearing or meeting, and all four of 
those men today would be living and 
well, but we did not. I swore at that 
time to perform my duty, and I did. 
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Just 1 week and 1 day ago I stood іп 
this well and I took another oath, and 
the major portion of that oath was to 
protect, support, and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States. That is 
what we are doing here today, tomor- 
row, and Saturday. God forbid that we 
not do it to the best of our ability. 

Mr. President, I would like to talk to 
you tonight, because I have misgivings 
about а policy we might embark upon. 
It is not а misgiving that I fear Sad- 
dam Hussein. It is not a misgiving that 
he is à vital, vicious, tyrannical leader 
of the lowest kind, and that this world 
is filled with many leaders of that 
stripe. I do not deny that he has killed 
his own people or that he has invaded 
another country, nor will I deny that 
there are many wars going on tonight, 
many deaths occurring around the 
world, and many more that will occur 
in the future. 

It is because of the fall of the Wall 
and the semidissolutionment of the So- 
viet Union in terms of military power, 
that I recognized for the first time in 
my lifetime we had an opportunity for 
peace. 

I was not so idealistic as to believe 
that there would never be war again, 
but I truly believed that we would have 
& decade or two of non-world war sta- 
tus, of regional wars, of police actions, 
of needs for à world police force. That 
is what I envisioned in the desert on 
August 2. 

Mr. President, I was fishing when 
Iraq invaded Kuwait, but I imme- 
diately went to the nearest television 
and watched and listened intently to 
the actions taken. I can tell you, al- 
though we were out of session at the 
time, that I was pleased with the ac- 
tions you took, and I subsequently sup- 
ported it by voting for the resolutions 
of support that went through this Con- 
gress. 

Ithink America had a national inter- 
est to secure the oil resources for itself 
and the world from further invasion. I 
think the United States has a national 
interest to come to the aid of a friend 
when it is viciously invaded, and I sup- 
ported the deployment of hundreds of 
thousands of American troops in Saudi 
Arabia. 

I think it is the obligation of this 
Government to be certain that its citi- 
zens abroad are not held hostage, 
abused, or mistreated. All the follow- 
ing actions then occurred. The hos- 
tages were freed, the American citizens 
were protected. Our friend Saudi Ara- 
bia was not invaded. And we have come 
to а standstill. We have not yet freed 
the land of Kuwait, and we have not 
put the Amir back in power. 

These are important questions, and 
they are arguable. Quite frankly, Mr. 
President, I have а very difficult time 
thinking about fighting for a monarchy 
or for an amir, when so much of the 


world is striving for democracy and so 


seldom are we able to come to the aid 
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of real democracies in this world. But 
they are friends of ours, and they have 
stood with us. If we can, we should help 
them. But at what price, when, and 
who should make that decision? 

I think you confuse me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because beside the four points 
you laid down, you then started to talk 
about a potential nuclear threat. Hav- 
ing heard the debate and the testimony 
over these last several weeks, I and the 
American people can clearly conclude 
that sometime in the next decade an 
individual like Saddam Hussein may 
have the capacity to get nuclear weap- 
ons. If he does or if he threatens to, 
there is no question in my mind that 
we would have a much higher reason to 
go to war. But I think at the present 
time that is not a threat. 

The next question that we have, Mr. 
President, is if it is our objective to re- 
move the political leadership of Sad- 
dam Hussein? I have heard it inti- 
mated, but never stated. I do not be- 
lieve that should be a role of the Amer- 
ican Armed Forces nor of this Govern- 
ment now. 

Do we rise to protect oil? Not cheap 
oil, but, yes, the resource of oil and the 
ability to every economy of the world, 
including or own, to have access to it? 
That is very important. 

That has been and continues to be a 
substantive issue, important not only 
to this Nation, but all nations of the 
world. But certainly we do not fight, 
nor do we suspect that you sent our 
troops to Saudi Arabia, to preserve 
cheap oil. That would be an unfair alle- 
gation. It would be a cheap charge. 

Mr. President, I know that when an 
individual such as yourself leaves pri- 
vate life and goes to public life many 
people question your motives. Let it 
never be said that I or my colleagues 
question your motives in this regard. 
We know that you will take your oath 
as solemnly as we take ours, that you 
have a position that may differ from 
some of ours, and that we know this re- 
public is great and large enough to 
allow those opinions and that debate to 
take place. 

That is what is happening tonight. 
We are raising the questions. I hope 
that the membership of this House and 
the American people as they deliberate 
this issue are raising these questions in 
their own minds. We are not doing it 
emotionally, without reason, but we 
are emotionally involved. We are not 
doing it mindlessly, through passion, 
but we are passionate in our thoughts. 
We are not doing it politically, because 
when a question of war or peace arises, 
it transcends politics in this country. 
There is only one single intent tonight, 
and that is to arrive at the proper 
course for this Nation to take at this 
time of great peril. 
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What we do question, Мг. President, 
is why now? Some have said we cannot 
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sustain the forces that we now have in 
the Middle East for a continued period 
of time. Some have said that there are 
religious holidays coming up. I do not 
think the timing of war should be de- 
termined by those factors. 

If the mighty Armed Forces of the 
United States need more material we 
should be willing to appropriate addi- 
tional funds on your request, particu- 
larly if it means not going to war but 
instead maintaining the embargo and 
the sanctions that we now have in 
place. If that is the question, let us get 
on with the job. 

On the other hand, if you feel that di- 
plomacy cannot function at all, I think 
we are faced with a tough decision, be- 
cause diplomacy ultimately will have 
to prevail either before the war, during 
the war, or at the end of the war. We 
will not be at war indefinitely. At some 
point in time reasonable men or ration- 
almen must meet and negotiate a con- 
clusion to what we are about to under- 
take. 

Тһе question may arise that we can- 
not keep this coalition together indefi- 
nitely. Mr. President, I compliment 
you on the coalition you have put to- 
gether, but let us not delude ourselves 
or the American people that this is an 
equal burden that the world is sharing. 
It is an extraordinary American bur- 
den, and to а greater extent tokenism 
on the part of our allies. To that end, 
I think a delay before final action 
would give you the opportunity to fur- 
ther impress upon our allies that they 
too have a greater burden in this ad- 
venture and they too must participate. 

If they leave that coalition, it is 
much better that we know it today, be- 
fore we go to war, than to have them 
leave our side on the battlefield or dis- 
claim their association and responsibil- 
ity with us when the time comes to pay 
the price. 

No, I have а question and the Amer- 
ican people have a question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of why we must act now, and 
what is our objective. I am not sure 
that you know or that we know. I am 
not certain we have the power nor the 
ability to remove a single political in- 
dividual from power. We have not been 
terribly successful at that in the past if 
we study the Panamanian invasion and 
our surgical strike at Qadhafi. But we 
do have the might not only to kill Sad- 
dam Hussein, but many hundreds of 
thousands of his citizens. But because 
we have that might, do we now have 
the right, and is it the right time for 
America to act? 

I have listened to the testimony of 
our CIA Director and seven of the last 
eight Secretaries of Defense, and they 
have related that the embargo has been 
working, and that 6 to 9 months from 
now а major part of the Iraqi Air Force 
will be inoperable, a major part of the 
armored vehicles in the Iraqi Army 
wil be inoperable. Why not face a 
weakened army 6 or 9 months from 
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now, rather than a much stronger army 
prepared to do battle today? 

The logic of why to go to war today 
escapes me. If your enemy is getting 
weaker, and if you have the capacity to 
strangle him or make him hemorrhage, 
why do we not pursue that capacity? 

Mr. President, you told the American 
people and this Congress when you 
adopted your policy on August 2, that 
we would use the embargo and eco- 
nomic sanctions, and the experts have 
told us that it has never worked this 
successfully, so we have the most suc- 
cessful embargo and sanctions in place 
that we have ever had in just 5 short 
months. Later we are told they are not 
sufficient. Did any of us dream or 
imagine that in 4 or 5 months we could 
stagger a nation today to its knees by 
an embargo or sanctions? I certainly 
did not, Mr. President. I thought the 
course of action you took in August 
was the right course of action. The tes- 
timony by the Secretaries of Defense 
and the CIA indicates it is working, 
and nothing has indicated to me that 
there is а change from that, other than 
the fact that there is some arbitrary 
time constraint that you and the Unit- 
ed Nations have placed as to when we 
must go to war. 

I think there are questions to an- 
swer. I think I agree with Senator SAM 
NUNN when he took the position that if 
war is absolutely necessary at some 
time, we will pursue war, but it should 
be our last resort. Not a drop of Amer- 
ican blood or a dollar of the American 
Treasury should be expended except for 
useful purposes and except when no 
other option is possible, and when the 
evil is determined to be so bad that 
there is no other course of action. 

I do not think we are in that posi- 
tion, although I think you are in a dif- 
ficult position because you have made 
very strong statements. I want to say 
to you, Mr. President, we in this House, 
we, the American people, will not hold 
you accountable for overly strong 
statements that you may now find nec- 
essary to deviate from. That will be 
taken merely as the act of negotiation 
and diplomacy. I think I speak for 
most of us and most of the citizens I 
represent, that we would much rather 
have to explain reversing a hastily con- 
ceived course of action than explain an 
act of devastation to our own people 
and to many other innocents in the 
world. 

I really applauded the concept of a 
new world order, but I guess the way I 
define а new world order would be а 
time in our history when East and 
West, when communism and democracy 
would no longer be in strife, and that 
world war would be something that was 
no longer а threat. I saw the Wall fall 
in 1989. I have seen the Eastern bloc de- 
stabilize and democratize, and we now 
see the Soviet Union in almost civil 
war. 
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We have talked of peace and we have 
talked of the potential of the peace 
dividend. Where is that dividend today? 

My colleagues from Pennsylvania 
and from Texas made some interesting 
cases today. They certainly made me 
annoyed at Saddam Hussein. I can tell 
Members that sometimes when I hear 
the statements of Saddam Hussein or 
see his actions on his own people or his 
enemies, I recognize him as an uncivi- 
lized beast. Quite frankly, it makes my 
blood boil to the extent that I myself 
would like to see the man fall under 
the guns of war. But then I stop and I 
recognize that he is not the only vi- 
cious man in the world, and we have 
tended to make him appear over these 
last 5 months to be the only great 
threat to all of mankind. 

I have not been convinced that in 
fact he is. But if I were, there would be 
no question, that I would support any 
act to remove him from the face of the 
world. 

I do not think we have arrived at 
that point yet, Mr. President. I 
thought the new world order would be 
the responsibility of the United Na- 
tions, the world community coming to- 
gether and recognizing, although we do 
not have absolute peace in our time, we 
do have а lessening threat for arma- 
ment, but that we will have regional 
disputes and regional wars that will re- 
quire police force action. Little did I 
know, Mr. President, that you decided 
to unilaterally name yourself chief po- 
liceman of the world, because that is 
the role we are now talking about. We 
do not have a genuine coalition of the 
United Nations here in the battlefields 
of Saudi Arabia. 
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Instead we have the overwhelming 
military might of the United States 
and a mere token presence of some of 
our friends. In addition, we do not have 
the economic burden-sharing of the in- 
dustrial nations of the world. Instead 
we have profiteering by the industrial 
nations of the world at the expense of 
U.S. taxpayers. 

Where are all of our friends? They 
urge us to fight. They support our deci- 
sion to fight. But they fail to show up 
for the fight. They fail to put on their 
uniforms. That is what is annoying to 
the American people. 

If that is the new world order, Mr. 
President, if you envision America will 
be the police force for the world, we 
must fundamentally disagree. On the 
other hand, if you feel, as I do, that 
this world needs a police force, then let 
me suggest that we take the time be- 
tween now and the final determination 
to go to war to structure such a police 
force. Let me also suggest that the cap- 
ital of all the industrial world, and 
that the men and women of all the in- 
dustrial world, share their equal bur- 
den in this pursuit of peace. You will 
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have my support and the support of the 
Congress. 

But if in fact this is just another jus- 
tification for the continuation of high 
defense expenditures by this Govern- 
ment, or to circumvent the appearance 
of unilateral order by talking about 
some coalition, then I do not think you 
have made your case, and if that is 
your case, I do not think I agree with 
your conclusion. 

There is no justification why Japan, 
which was raised by this Nation from 
the ashes of war these last 45 and 50 
years, cannot share its fair burden in 
manpower and in treasury. We have the 
time between now and when the final 
decision to go to war must be made to 
see that Japan shares the burden and 
shows its true colors. 

Where is our friend Germany? Yes, 
they have an Eastern bloc and an East- 
ern Germany to rebuild. But, Mr. 
President, I listened to some numbers 
from my friends as they debated ear- 
lier. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WELDON] mentioned the atrocities, 
and there are atrocities. I would not 
deny them. We are dealing with vicious 
people in the Middle East, in Iraq. 

But what we did not tell the Amer- 
ican people is this very night 2 million 
Americans are sleeping outdoors be- 
cause we have not found a way to pro- 
vide them with proper housing. What 
we did not tell the American people is 
this very day and every day of the year 
30,000 children starve to death some- 
where in the world, and that is a pretty 
big human tragedy. But we are not car- 
rying on a war to solve that tragedy. 

Mr. President, we did not even tell 
the American people that just 2 
months ago we passed a budget to at- 
tend to a deficit, and we cut $800 mil- 
lion out of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion budget and as a result 38,000 Amer- 
ican former veterans will not get serv- 
ice in VA hospitals. And that number 
will grow much greater next year if we 
must pay for a war. 

What we do not tell the American 
people is that when the casualties re- 
turn from overseas, in order to give 
them space in our veterans’ hospitals, 
we will have to evict existing veterans 
who are now in our VA hospitals. It is 
a matter of priority and, Mr. President, 
I do not embarrass myself to argue pri- 
ority, because the American people ask 
me today and, God forbid if war begins, 
they will ask me after the bodies start 
returning home, What priority did 
you use to go to war or support war, 
and what did you do to stop war?" 

I am here tonight as a single Member 
of Congress merely attempting to say, 
Mr. President, that this is a tough de- 
cision, but not an easy decision, and it 
certainly is not pressed by time. The 
January 15 deadline is an arbitrary 
deadline, Mr. President, but there is no 
reason why it cannot be changed. We 
have an opportunity to take the period 
between January 15 and whenever war 
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is determined to be absolutely nec- 
essary, that period of time, whether it 
is 6 months, 12 months, or 18 months, 
and develop the structure of an inter- 
national police force that would be fair 
and share the burden. We could form an 
international criminal code of conduct 
to send notice to the world that certain 
actions like Saddam Hussein has taken 
are criminal acts against humanity 
and that when such actions are com- 
mitted they justify, and may even ne- 
cessitate an act of war, and would be 
the moral imperative to the American 
people. 

Further, Mr. President, we could 
take these 18 months to examine our 
consciences and the consciences of our 
many friends who manufacture the mu- 
nitions around the world and who sold 
them to these we are now called upon 
to fight. 

I saw our Government provide $8 bil- 
lion in the last several years to this 
very dictator. Many of us objected to 
that policy, but the President's will 
prevailed and we gave aid to those who 
are now our sworn enemies. Just a 
week before Kuwait was invaded, I saw 
а request for an additional $1 billion in 
credits that we knew were not being 
used for food substances but, in fact, 
were being diverted for the purchase of 
weapons. 

We know that our friends in Ger- 
many and France have sold amazing 
amounts of weaponry to this very indi- 
vidual who tonight we discuss as an 
archenemy of mankind. 

Worse than that, Mr. President, I 
question our appearance as being а 
sane nation when this very day our new 
comrade in arms in the Middle East is 
Assad of Syria, а known terrorist and 
supporter of terrorism, considered to 
be а vicious dictator, no different than 
Mr. Hussein, but now he is on our side. 
I wonder how long. 

I wonder what will happen if when we 
take this precipitous act that we talk 
about, this act of war, and if there is an 
attack on Israel and if Israel responds 
to that attack, I wonder how many of 
our new friends in the Arab world will 
remain our friends. I sometimes won- 
der whether we will still be guests in 
the sands of Saudi Arabia. I also won- 
der whether the King of Saudi Arabia 
will still be in charge of Saudi Arabia. 

Ithink these are questions we should 
ask. I think these are questions that 
we should address before we go to war. 

Mr. President, I have not heard any 
discussion of а second thing that we 
should talk about. What happens if we 
win? If we win with the present burden 
that America will have to carry, the 
cost to this country will be several 
hundreds of billions of dollars. Our 
economy will be rather ravished. The 
price of oil will probably double. The 
economy will go into a tailspin. 

We may win the war, but in the proc- 
ess of doing that, we may become a sec- 
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ond-rate economic power. We may lose 
the peace. 

Are we going to provide the same 
kind of economic aid for Iraq after it 
sues for peace, that we provided to 
Japan, Germany and Panama? Are we 
going to play cops and robbers, cow- 
boys and Indians, supply the world 
with weapons, create our enemies, en- 
gage in war with our enemies, and then 
spend our treasury to rebuild our en- 
emies? If that is the new world order, 
America can hardly afford it. 

I think the big question should not 
be whether we go to war on January 15. 
The big question should be, first, is war 
absolutely necessary? Are there any 
other alternatives to war? And, Mr. 
President, I think the answer to that 
question is yes. The sanctions, the em- 
bargoes, are working. 
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They may not be perfect, but they 
are better than any have been before. 
Will we have time? Our troops are not 
under attack. Our country is not under 
attack. If there is a war on January 15, 
as it is presently set up, it will be 
America taking the precipitous action, 
not Iraq. 

Mr. President, if Iraq attacks any of 
our forces in the Middle East, you will 
have the unqualified support of the 
Congress to bring the full might and 
force of the American military against 
Saddam Hussein, and Iraq, and we sup- 
port you and always would. 

Mr. President, let it never be said 
that the debate and the argument here 
today is one of not supporting our 
troops in the field. I have spoken to no 
Member in this House, that has ever in- 
timated to the slightest degree that 
once a decision is made, to go to war 
that the troops of the United States 
should not have the full support and 
confidence of this Congress. Once we 
make the decision to go to war all of 
us, both those who support that deci- 
sion and those who oppose it, will agree 
to provide any material assistance or 
help they need to fight. That should 
not even be a question. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether we support our Presi- 
dent. It is a question of whether or not 
the power to declare war is a power 
that our Founding Fathers declared to 
be the sole province of the Congress as 
the duly elected representatives of the 
people, or whether the President 
should exercise that power unilater- 
ally, or whether or not we will delegate 
it to him by the resolutions to be 
passed Saturday. The constitutionality 
of that and the legal questions involved 
disturb me, Mr. President. However, I 
think the President’s resolution, al- 
though it is not called declaration of 
war is, in fact, the moral equivalent to 
a declaration of war. The only dif- 
ference is that this Congress will not 
say we declare war on Iraq, but this 
Congress will have delegated that au- 
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thority to the President of the United 
States. 

In my estimation, it may not be con- 
stitutionally pure, but the intent is 
sufficiently clear that I do not question 
that you shall be granted the power. I 
think however, that you will listen to 
our arguments and our concerns. I 
know you will take them under consid- 
eration. But you will have that power. 
Beginning at midnight, January 15, 
you will be the most important person 
in the world. You will have the heavi- 
est burden in the world. I pray you 
have the strength and fortitude, as well 
as intellectual, moral, and mental 
power to make a decision, not only for 
250 million Americans, but for the 5 bil- 
lion people that live on this planet. 
You will draw the course of history and 
determine where this world will go in 
the decades and centuries ahead. 

I know you understand and love this 
country, its Constitution, and its peo- 
ple, as much as any man that will talk 
on this floor over the next 2 days. We 
wish you well. If the decision is war, we 
will support you, and we will support 
the armed forces of the United States. 
If you have the opportunity, the abil- 
ity, or the cleverness to find a way not 
to go to war, I know I speak for the 
overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people, when I say that we will 
support and thank you. But if you do 
go to war, if we go to war, let us not 
spend one more life or drop of Amer- 
ican blood than is necessary. 

Now I would like to close with a final 
message to Mr. Saddam Hussein: Enjoy 
your sleep tonight. You have caused a 
great consternation in this country 
and around the world. You have robbed 
many people of their rights as human 
beings. You have violated international 
law. You have become a criminal of 
man. You should get no solace from the 
debate here, Mr. Hussein, because what 
you see here is what your people do not 
have—democracy in action. This is 
what this country has lived and died 
for, for more than 200 years. Do not 
ever think that we do not have the 
spirit or resolve to do it over and over 
and over again, as long as there are 
madmen like you anywhere on the face 
of the Earth. We will proceed with de- 
liberation, with thought, and hopefully 
with right on our side. I urge my col- 
leagues to think of the foundations 
this country was built on, as we con- 
sider and vote on the most important 
decision we will make in our tenure in 
the Congress of the United States. 

I have spoken of the issues that dis- 
turb me, both constitutionally and 
practically. History and the journal of 
this RECORD will reflect my thoughts 
as it will those of my colleagues. His- 
tory will reflect on the final decisions 
that we take: Did we take the right 
path or the wrong path? No one will 
know today, tomorrow, or even for 
months or years to come. But let it be 
said that somewhere on Earth іп 1991 
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there were reasonable, rational men, 
who differed in their thought, their 
perception, and their philosophy, but 
who had the ability to debate and to 
discuss their thoughts in a free atmos- 
phere under the Constitution of the 
United States. It is with that oppor- 
tunity and with the pride of that docu- 
ment that I know the American people 
will listen and will deliberate with us. 
We will then say an extra prayer that 
the President exercises the great pow- 
ers he may soon receive only after the 
soberest of deliberations. 


THE JUST WAR DOCTRINE AND 
ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR MAIN- 
TAINING INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. LEACH] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. LEACH. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in a solemn hour for the Amer- 
ican democracy, for our young men and 
women so faultlessly serving in the 
Persian Gulf region, and for the ideals 
and purposes symbolized in the charter 
of the United Nations. As this Congress 
contemplates the fateful but necessary 
step of authorizing the use of U.S. 
Armed Forces to help effectuate the 
lawful resolve of the international 
community, the message must un- 
equivocally be delivered: the crimi- 
nally carnivorous aggressor regime in 
Iraq must unconditionally disgorge 
Kuwait. 

What law and morals demand from 
the Congress at this time is not a dec- 
laration of war against Iraq. Rather, 
law and morals demand a declaration 
of liberation of Kuwait, a commitment 
to law enforcement at the inter- 
national level. 

Very precisely, what we confront in 
the gulf is the prospect of undertaking 
a just law enforcement action under 
the authority of the United Nations— 
employing the awesome and shattering 
instruments of war—to thwart the bra- 
zen aggression of a ruthless outlaw re- 
gime. In the judgment of this Member, 
contemplating a declaration of war at 
this time would be inappropriate: be- 
cause traditional war, per se, is not 
only undesirable but actually outlawed 
under modern international law; and, 
perhaps more significantly, because it 
would dangerously shift the locus of 
this confrontation from Saddam versus 
the world to Saddam versus the United 
States. 

Law and morals, along with the com- 
mon interests of states, are very much 
at stake in the Persian Gulf. As my 
colleagues well know, perhaps the old- 
est paradigm in the Judeo-Christian 
tradition of governance is the moral 
imperative of a search for peace. Peace 
must be the goal of moral leadership. 
Yet peace, properly understood, cannot 
merely be defined as the absence of 
war. After all, if this were so, then a 
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small nation suddenly subjugated and 
enslaved by a rapacious and unscrupu- 
lous neighbor might, after a spell, be 
considered at peace when in fact its 
citizens refuse to reconcile themselves 
to an unconsented fate. 

But we know from history that hu- 
mankind does not accept enslavement 
with abject acquiescence. It goes with- 
out saying that peace with a society 
implies the existence of peace within 
the individuals who make up such a so- 
ciety. In this context, rights and lib- 
erties must be accorded nation-states 
no less than individuals. In the words 
of Churchill, true peace “is nothing 
less than the safety and welfare, the 
freedom and progress, of all the homes 
and families of all the men and women 
in all the lands.“ 

There is also in the Western tradition 
& hallowed tenet that the triumph of 
aggression, which the Greek hisorian 
Thucydides aptly described in his His- 
tory of the Peloponnesian War as the 
stark process of putting people to it.“ 
may constitute a greater evil than re- 
sort to violence to vindicate an unjust 
wrong. This honorable and ancient doc- 
trine, developed by ecclesiastics and 
jurists, followed by statesmen, instinc- 
tively accepted by the peoples of many 
countries in tradition and right, is the 
doctrine of just war. What is this doc- 
trine? Briefly, it holds that for war to 
be considered just, it must be animated 
by а just cause and informed by right- 
eous intention, that it be undertaken 
by а lawful political authority and 
only as a last resort, and that rectify- 
ing actions be proportionate to the 
wrongs committed. 

I raise the just war issue, what might 
at first blush seem to be an esoteric 
concern, for two interrelated reasons. 
First, the issue of war involves the 
gravest of moral questions. Second, not 
merely the theory but the history of 
international relations since the First 
World War embodies the distinction be- 
tween just and unjust causes of war. 
The Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the U.N. Charter, and the charter of 
the Military Tribunal at Nuremberg all 


reject the “realpolitik’’ doctrine of 
"staatrason"—the tyrannical notion 
that might makes right. 


Instead, modern world politics are 
founded upon a conception of inter- 
national society analogous to the laws 
and customs on coercion in domestic 
societies, that resort to violence in 
international affairs must be regarded 
either as lawful police action or crime. 
In other words, resort to armed force in 
international society is legitimate 
only if it is used on behalf of or in serv- 
ice to the fundamental principles and 
purposes  undergirding international 
law. 

Thus the moral philosopher Michael 
Walzer observes that, aggression is 
the name we give to the crime of war.“ 
Indeed, the founders of the United Na- 
tions were determined, in the words of 
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the charter, “%о save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war * * * 
and to ensure, by the acceptance of 
principles and the institution of meth- 
ods, that armed force shall not be used, 
save in the common interest." Simi- 
larly, the U.N. General Assembly has 
defined aggression as ''a crime against 
the peace, for which there is respon- 
sibility under international law." Spe- 
cifically, the signatories to the charter 
undertook in article 2(4) to “refrain іп 
their international relations from the 
threat or use of force against the terri- 
torial integrity or political independ- 
ence of any state.“ 

In postwar American diplomacy, the 
classic exposition of this principle was 
stated by President Truman in October 
1945, when he declared that the fun- 
damentals of American foreign policy 
would rest in part on the proposition 
"that the preservation of peace be- 
tween nations requires a United Na- 
tions organization comprised of all the 
peace-loving nations of the world who 
are willing to use force if necessary to 
ensure peace. 

The concept of international law en- 
forcement through collective security, 
therefore, is embodied in the U.N. 
Charter and is an integral part of inter- 
national law, as well as—through the 
supremacy clause in article VI of our 
own Constitution as applied to trea- 
ties—the law of the United States. 

In other words, а congressional dec- 
laration of war in this circumstance 
would be contrary to the purposes of 
the United Nations. It might also frus- 
trate our diplomacy and perhaps need- 
lessly prolong а potentially bloody and 
unpredictable conflict with Iraq, be- 
cause of the legal and political com- 
plications associated with the problem 
of war termination. Indeed, as Ameri- 
cans understand, it is in part for this 
latter reason there have been only five 
declarations of war in our history and 
none since 1941. Rather than the dec- 
laration of war analogy, the apt legal 
comparison іп the current  cir- 
cumstance would be closer to Korea 
than to Vietnam or World War II, 
though all historical analogies are to 
some extent imprecise and potentially 
misleading. 

While a congressional declaration of 
war would be inappropriate, the con- 
stitutional duty of Congress is clear. 
Not only does the Constitution vest the 
power to declare war in the Congress, 
but it further contemplates that a sta- 
tus or condition fairly described by 
armed hostility between the United 
States and another state—whether de- 
clared or undeclared—must be legisla- 
tively authorized. 

The Framers of the Constitution did 
not entrust the war power to Congress 
to protect Congressmen; they did so to 
protect the American public. They be- 
lieved that the gravest of all govern- 
mental decisions—the making of war— 
should not be the responsibility of a 
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single individual. It should be taken by 
a democratically elected, geographi- 
cally and socially balanced legislature 
after careful debate and deliberation. 
It would either be tyrannical or irre- 
sponsible for a Congress of, by, and for 
the people to shirk its responsibility 
and transfer the power to make war to 
the Presidency. In America, after all, 
process is our most important product. 

In this context, neither the Congress 
nor the Executive can duck the fun- 
damental question of constitutional fi- 
delity. 

Perspective is always difficult to 
apply to events of the day, but it would 
appear that in late 1990 a watershed de- 
velopment in international politics oc- 
curred. Largely due to the steady and 
patient diplomacy of this administra- 
tion, the full Security Council over- 
whelmingly passed Resolution 678, au- 
thorizing the possible use of force to 
achieve U.N. objectives in the gulf. For 
the first time in modern history, a 
credible system of collective security— 
predicated on the understanding that 
force may be required to keep the 
peace—appears on the threshold of 
being born. 

Here I would observe that if one 
American political party has been his- 
torically identified with advocacy of 
collective security and the multilat- 
eral diplo: ласу it implies, it is the 
Democrati Party. Collective security 
was the w: ;chword of Woodrow Wilson, 
who liter: ly drove himself to death 
defending his principle against stri- 
dent critic . Franklin Roosevelt, argu- 
ably the g 2atest president of this cen- 
tury, insi: ей that collective security 
principles »e espoused in the Atlantic 
Charter, п authoritative statements 
on American aims in World War II, and 
ultimately in the charter of the United 
Nations itself. 

Yet today it is а Republican Presi- 
dent who, in opposition both to the iso- 
lationist and go-it-alone intervention- 
ist themes that have ambivalently 
marked much of this century's con- 
servative tradition, is in the vanguard 
of credible collective security endeav- 
ors. In paradoxical contrast, liberal 
leadership in Congress appears to be 
careening toward a repudiation of the 
philosophical heritage of Wilson and 
Roosevelt, as well as Truman and John 
Kennedy in favor of more flocculent 
wait and see nostrums which lack lead- 
ership as well as historical perspective. 

From an historical perspective, ob- 
servers of crises that involve aggres- 
sion over the last half century fre- 
quently look to the European cities of 
Sarajevo and Munich for juxtaposed 
historical analogy: Sarajevo implying 
excessive rigidity in the international 
system, Munich implying not enough 
spine. In this case, Munich appears to 
be а more apt historical analogy than 
Sarajevo. On the other hand, to the de- 
gree there is an historical parallel, per- 
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haps the most revelvant is related to 
an East African capital, Addis Ababa. 

As this Congress understands, some 
55 years ago the League of Nations was 
faced with an analogous crisis. In 1935, 
Fascist Italy, then considered a world 
class power, invaded and eventually 
subjugated Ethiopia. With great fan- 
fare, the United Kingdom led 50 other 
members of the league in a decision to 
enforce the covenant of the league by 
imposing economic sanctions against 
Rome. Mussolini declared that any 
sanctions which might affect his mili- 
tary capabilities, expecially regarding 
oil, meant war. Confronted with this 
brute threat, Britain and her allies re- 
coiled. 

In “Тһе Gathering Storm" Churchill 
later observed: 

The measures passed with so great а pa- 
rade were not real sanctions to paralyze the 
aggressor, but merely such half-hearted 
sanctions as the aggressor would tolerate 
* * * [British leadership had] led the League 
of Nations into an utter fiasco, most damag- 
ing if not fatally injurious to its effective 
life as an institution. 

Likewise, at issue with the Kuwaiti 
crisis is less an outcome where individ- 
ual nation-states may be winners or 
losers, but one in which the inter- 
national system has an enormous 
stake. From challenge springs oppor- 
tunity and in this context the Presi- 
dent is precisely right to suggest that 
a new international order is at issue. 
Hopefully, once the storm clouds have 
passed, the international community 
will be able to conclude that the Unit- 
ed Nations has finally functioned as its 
founders intended. But if this conflict 
is not resolved іп а manner which at 
least restores the status quo ante, then 
our current international structure— 
and in particular the United Nations— 
will be seriously deranged and griev- 
ously jeopardized. 

In this regard, as the prospect for 
conflict increases, the danger of unin- 
tended martyrdom also rises. The Unit- 
ed States must be careful to ensure its 
policies not turn a tin-horn Hitler into 
an Islamic Allende. 

Hence, I would urge the administra- 
tion to make it clear to Saddam that а 
Nuremberg-like tribunal will inevi- 
tably be established in the wake of any 
military confrontation with Iraq and 
that in addition the United States will 
give serious consideration to advancing 
within the U.N. system a creation of an 
International Criminal Court to hold 
accountable individuals who violate 
international conventions to com- 
plement the World Court which exclu- 
sively adjudicates disputes between 
states. 

Iraise the notion of creating a crimi- 
nal court at this time because terrorist 
crimes, usually directed against indi- 
viduals, small states ог relatively 
small groups of people, challenge none- 
theless the rule of law. There could be 
no more appropriate potential defend- 
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ant to proceedings in such a court than 
Saddam Hussein for his brazen viola- 
tion of civilized norms of behavior in 
his invasion of Kuwait, in his use of 
human shields, as well as poison gas, 
which has been outlawed by both the 
Geneva Convention of 1925 and the Bio- 
logical Weapons Convention of 1972. 

Potentates, whether petty or mighty, 
who through naked aggression attempt 
to take the world hostage must be held 
accountable. The trouble with negotia- 
tions which do not lead to а complete 
abdication of ill-gotten gains is that 
terrorism may be perceived to be re- 
warded rather than punished. The chal- 
lenge for the world community is to 
prevail without overreaching; to hold 
Saddam Hussein and his murderous 
gang of militarists accountable with- 
out excessively shedding Arab or West- 
ern blood. The key to avoiding the 
prospect of terrorism begetting more 
terrorism is that careful, internation- 
ally sanctioned legal repercussions 
commence, not unilateral, 
indiscriminant retaliation. 

Accordingly, President Bush should 
inform Iraq in no uncertain terms that 
if Iraq refuses to disgorge Kuwait, Sad- 
dam and his henchmen can be expected 
to confront a Nuremberg-like tribunal 
for crimes against humanity. 

The prospect of creating such a tribu- 
nal, which I believe should be author- 
ized by the Security Council before any 
hostilities commence, holds several ad- 
vantages. It emphasizes that America 
and the world’s dispute is with Saddam 
Hussein, not the Iraqi people. It sets 
precedent for, and thus helps deter, fu- 
ture dictators. It warns Saddam and 
his fellow criminals that harming for- 
eigners, including Americans, will not 
go unpunished; nor will violations of 
the rights of native Kuwaitis or for 
that matter Iraqi citizens. Inter- 
national norms of decency and law, as 
Nuremberg suggested, cannot be obvi- 
ated by illegal orders of dictators or 
their subordinates. 

The possibility of convening an inter- 
national tribunal could also shorten or 
preclude a conflict by making Saddam 
susceptible to apprehension before or 
shortly after hostilities break. In addi- 
tion, the specter of trial allows an im- 
plicit plea bargain: security for Sad- 
dam against what would surely be a 
foreordained verdict in exchange for 
the freeing of Kuwait. 

The simple announcement of the cre- 
ation of a tribunal would have the ef- 
fect of incarcerating Saddam in his 
own country. He wouldn’t be able to 
leave because of the prospect he could 
be arrested anytime, anywhere. 

It would also underscore that what is 
at issue is not traditional warfare with 
patriotic rationalizations, but criminal 
behavior abhorred and defined to be il- 
legal by the entire civilized community 
of nations. 

Surely reasonable men and women 
can agree in a just war context on the 
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moral and legal authority of the Secu- 
rity Council to authorize the initiation 
of a police action to reverse Iraqi ag- 
gression in Kuwait. After all, one of 
the most persistent and vociferously 
debated questions of political science 
has been resolved: the international 
community has set forth a framework 
of laws and established a mechanism 
for dispute resolution. It has decreed 
that when common interests are at 
stake, when law is violated, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the entire international 
community to enforce fundamental 
norms of international behavior. 

As demonstrated in overwhelming 
votes both in the U.N. General Assem- 
bly and Security Council, a consensus 
has been reached in the world commu- 
nity that Saddam Hussein launched an 
illegal war of aggression. The Security 
Council, pursuant to its explicit powers 
under the charter, has decided that a 
law enforcement action against Iraq 
would be both warranted and just. In- 
deed, those 54 nations that have con- 
tributed or offered to contribute mili- 
tarily and/or economically to the en- 
forcement effort in the gulf have re- 
ceived the specific sanction to do so by 
а, spectrum of precise Security Council 
resolutions. In short, there is a clear 
consensus within the international 
community that police sanctions 
against Iraq are justified. 

The central issue in classic just war 
theory is the cause question. Just war 
theorists from Augustine to Grotius 
typically referred to an offense that 
was a just cause for war as an 
“injuria,” a term that meant both in- 
jury and injustice. There were three 
generally accepted just causes of war: 
defense, recovery of property, and pun- 
ishment. Wars waged for the first cause 
were by the very nature defensive. 
Wars taken to avenge injustice and to 
punish the perpetrators of injustice 
were Offensive in the sense that defense 
of one’s own territory was not at issue. 
It is this latter category of just war 
theory, which is implicated by United 
States’ policy in the Persian Gulf. 

Here, the apposite analogy is 
Grotius' reference to domestic law en- 
forcement, where force may be used to 
apprehend criminals and to bring them 
to justice. 

In this context, the record is clear. 
Saddam is an international criminal 
with a long rap-sheet. More than this, 
he is а atavistic tyrant, a primordial 
throw-back to the depraved satraps of 
of an earlier and violent time. This is, 
after all, à man whose regime has 
waged two wars of aggression in 10 
years and waged them utterly without 
compunction or regard to the laws of 
war. 

Not only is Saddam a menace to the 
region, but—with his biochemical 
weapons capability, nascent nuclear 
weapons capability, and proven pro- 
clivity to use weapons of mass destruc- 
tion against his own as well as foreign 
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peoples—his regime represents a threat 
to international law and order. If 
Saddam’s brand of brigandage is re- 
warded, it will become a replicated 
model in other corners of the Earth. 
Judgment about proportionality must 
include such considerations. Lives 
jeopardized today in the sands of Saudi 
Arabia may represent lives spared to- 
morrow, in other distant niches of the 
world’s terrain. 

Thus the United States and the inter- 
national community have a powerful 
geostrategic interest in preventing 
Saddam and his fellow Iraqi militarists 
from swallowing a neighboring state, 
and oppressing its population. While 
developed as well as developing coun- 
tries have a geoeconomic interest in 
preventing Iraq from directly or indi- 
rectly controlling nearly 50 percent of 
the world’s crude oil reserves, the larg- 
er issues relate to the moral rather 
than economic equation. 

The United States and the world 
community simply have a compelling 
interest in upholding civilized norms of 
international behavior. The Iraqi rav- 
ening of Kuwait and the systematic 
terrorization of its citizens must be 
brought to an end. The forced evacu- 
ation of foreign nationals creating up- 
ward of a million refugees and the sav- 
age holding of thousands of inter- 
national citizens as human shields 
must not be rewarded. 

Here I would observe, particularly in 
the just war context, that decision- 
making for the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces 
includes far more than calculations re- 
lated abstractly to aggression or eco- 
nomic blackmail. When innocent 
human beings are allowed to be raped 
as a terrorizing instrument of state 
policy, when Kuwaiti citizens are exe- 
cuted at a steady 10 per day rate, when 
a capital city is not just being system- 
atically pillaged, but a culture evis- 
cerated, moral people have an obliga- 
tion to do more than simply wring 
their hands and suggest that resolve be 
diluted by the sands of time. 

In this context, the United States— 
with strategic and economic interests 
comprehending the entire circum- 
ference of the globe and, most impor- 
tantly, with the moral burden that our 
history of sacrifice so nobly places 
upon us—has an obligation to uphold 
the structure of a civilized inter- 
national political order based upon the 
rule of law. It is with a profound under- 
standing of philosophy and history 
that President Bush has creatively 
sought to advance his far-reaching 
“new world order” theme. 

In this context, it cannot be over- 
emphasized that if this conflict is not 
resolved in a manner which at least re- 
stores the status quo ante, not only the 
United States, but the international 
system that is largely our inspired cre- 
ation will be undercut with incalcula- 
ble consequences. 
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Saddam must realize that whereas аб 
issue for the United States and the 
world community are calculations as 
to the magnitude of possible casualties, 
the issue for him and his country is life 
and death. Iraq will be a viable country 
аб the turn of the century only if he 
opts to rejoin the community of civ- 
ilized nations. 

Likewise, the United States must re- 
alize that there are many parties in the 
Middle East who believe the West has 
given insufficient attention to their 
concerns. And citizens of many coun- 
tries, including our own, believe gov- 
ernments have been slow to respond to 
siren calls for more forthcoming arms 
control. 

In this regard, it is impressive how 
American public opinion when polled 
reflects more concern about the pros- 
pect of Iraq obtaining nuclear weap- 
ons—that is, efforts to circumvent the 
strictures of the Nuclear Non-prolifera- 
tion Treaty—than any other factor. In 
addition, the public has reacted with 
serious concern to Saddam's threats to 
utilize the poor man's weapons of mass 
destruction: Biochemical weapons. 
Common sense would indicate that if 
the United States is to insist on re- 
straining the spread of deadly chemical 
and biological warfare agents as well as 
nuclear arms, it must recognize that 
other countries have every right to in- 
sist that the nuclear powers assume 
new restraints and bring nuclear test- 
ing to à halt. As discourse commences 
on strategic arms reduction talks with 
the Soviet Union, so should discourse 
commence on an internationally bind- 
ing nuclear test ban and a regional 
Middle Eastern approach to arms con- 
trol, including the possibility of enact- 
ing а verifiable nuclear weapons-free 
zone in the region. 

Turning to the notion of last re- 
sort" in just-war theory, this concept 
has applied principally to offensive 
war. The core of last resort" requires 
that peaceful means for rectifying in- 
justice be explored before a punitive re- 
sponse is undertaken. 

To probe prospects for a negotiated 
resolution of the issues at stake, the 
administration has the obligation to 
walk the extra mile for peace. Rec- 
ognizing this obligation, the President 
properly authorized a ministerial level 
dialog with Iraq. But Saddam, revealed 
no flexibility on compliance with U.N. 
resolutions during Secretary Baker's 
Geneva talks. His emissary even re- 
fused to receive a personal letter from 
President Bush and escalated Iraqi 
threats with a bloodcurdling sugges- 
tion that the State of Israel will be at- 
tacked in the event the international 
community attempts to free Kuwait. 

One can only conclude that after 5 
months of unproductive private and 
public diplomacy, Iraq's dialog with its 
Arab neighbors as well as the world 
community has largely been a cyni- 
cally contrived and manipulative ''dia- 
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logue des sourdes,” a tactic violative of 
every principle and convention upon 
which peaceful international inter- 
course is founded. 

Nevertheless, as both President Bush 
and Secretary Baker have emphasized, 
one should always hold open the quest 
for peace. Even though Saddam and his 
regime represent the classic aggressor, 
there are circumstances in the region 
around which—if the Iraqi leadership 
were to respond out of self-interest— 
compromise might still develop. This 
Member, for instance, is particularly 
optimistic about the Secretary Gen- 
eral's mission to Baghdad. 

One possible approach for the world 
community to consider would be to 
augment its current menu of options in 
the gulf crisis with a new carrot-and- 
stick policy aimed at achieving U.S. 
objectives without resort to force. 

Both sides, for example, appear to be 
locked in irreconcilable positions, with 
Saddam insisting that Kuwait remain 
part of Iraq and President Bush insist- 
ing that the status quo ante be reestab- 
lished. In this circumstance, one option 
for the world community to consider is 
to propose as a carrot to Saddam—in 
conjunction with Iraqi compliance with 
U.N. resolutions—the placement of the 
Rumalia oil fields under international 
control. If all or a part of the wealth 
generated from this enormous field 
could be d rected under the United Na- 
tions Deve opment Program or an Arab 
developme :t bank, some of the eco- 
nomic ine aities of the region could be 
forthcomi zly addressed. 

Perhaps he most difficult challenge 
of diplom: :у is to put yourself in your 
adversary shoes and seek common 
ground wl n little seems to exist. 

One of the principal if transparent 
rationalizations for Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait was the claim that the Kuwai- 
tis were stealing oil from the Rumalia 
field for the benefit of the al-Sabah 
family rather than the poor and dispos- 
sessed of the region. Kuwait is a small 
country with disproportionate if not 
unseemly wealth. Ironically, the best 
way to secure Kuwait's sovereign bor- 
ders may be to internationalize part of 
its greatest resource—oil—and redis- 
tribute the petroleum profits of a few 
for the benefit of the many, especially 
the children of the region. Using the 
field as а carrot and ceding its proceeds 
to the have nots of the Arab world 
could help Saddam save face in an Arab 
context without allowing him to profit 
from aggression. At the same time it 
might help satisfy Islam's call for 
Zakat, or almsgiving to the poor. 

In addition, to the extent that Iraqi 
access to the Persian Gulf for a deep 
water port has been claimed by Bagh- 
dad to be one of those grievances lead- 
ing to its conflict with Kuwait, in the 
context of an unconditional Iraqi with- 
drawal from Kuwait, the international 
community ought to consider future 
guarantees for the protection of an 
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Iraqi off-shore oil unloading facility. In 
modern times the definition of a port 
need not entail the characteristics of а 
city resting on land. A metal platform 
may be more durable than a deep-water 
landing and more useful than a sand- 
encrusted island. 

Saddam may aspire to martyrdom, 
but if he leads his people from prosper- 
ity to ruination; if from the cradle of 
civilization, uncivilized judgment is 
prolonged, he will go down in history 
as an anti-prophet, one of civilization's 
most injurious criminals. 

From an American perspective, there 
is little support for war based solely on 
а desire to lower the price of gasoline а 
few cents or return an undemocratic 
government to power. On the other 
hand, there is а profound recognition 
that Kuwait is a legitimate state, that 
aggression should not be rewarded, and 
that the Iraqi terrorism and torture 
must be brought to an end. 

In just war doctrine, particularly as 
developed after Aquinas, significant at- 
tention has been accorded the estab- 
lishment of judicial proceedings 
against perpetrators of injustice. In the 
context both of just war and as an ad- 
ditional stick which Saddam should be 
made graphically aware, the world 
community must underscore to Sad- 
dam that legal accountability is the 
real linkage with which an aggressor 
must deal. Linkages asserted by ag- 
gressors, however meritorious the 
causes espoused, amount to blackmail 
and must be treated as such. 

Nonetheless, it is undeniable that 
one of the problems with any potential 
peaceful settlement with Iraq rests 
with the concept of linkage. The Presi- 
dent is correct in suggesting that for- 
mal linkage to other issues is spurious 
when none was originally intended by 
Saddam and when the making of such 
linkage implies rewarding aggression. 
On the other hand, whether we prefer it 
or not a new world order implies not 
only greater attention to international 
law and international institutions but 
in the American philosophical tradi- 
tion, a decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind. 

Thus the U.S. Government has little 
option in the months and years ahead 
but to deal more forthrightly with the 
Palestinian issue. It also has little op- 
tion except to be more forthcoming on 
the test ban issue. At the risk of hyper- 
bole, the first order of a new world 
order should be negotiation of a com- 
prehensive test ban. Erecting effective 
barriers to the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons demands restraint be accepted by 
the United States as well as developing 
countries like Iraq. 

In a legislative sense, the issue today 
is whether to support the President’s 
policies and judgments or see them un- 
dercut by a congressionally led policy 
of delay and implicit vacillation. 

If through a patient strategy of mili- 
tary containment and economic sanc- 
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tions alone the United States and its 
coalition partners could compel Sad- 
dam to surrender his ill-gotten gains 
without resort to force, then this Mem- 
ber would be profoundly supportive of 
that particular policy. 

But I fear that though these unprece- 
dented economic sanctions will se- 
verely pinch Iraq’s economy, they are 
unlikely alone to be sufficient to evict 
Saddam's 500,000 troops from Kuwait. 
What does the evidence reveal? 

In an economic sense, the sanctions 
appear to be having an effect. The Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence esti- 
mates that the sanctions have barred 
more than 90 percent of Iraqi imports 
and more than 97 percent of exports. 
Saddam has been deprived of roughly 
$1.5 billion of foreign exchange earn- 
ings monthly, about equal to a third of 
Iraq's total national product. Iraq's fi- 
nancial holdings and line of credit 
abroad have been frozen, and Baghdad 
has no access to Kuwait's international 
holdings. 

In addition, Iraq's economy would ap- 
pear to be unusually exposed to sanc- 
tions as а form of coercive diplomacy. 
It is dependent on oil for 95 percent of 
its exports, and is dependent on im- 
ports for 30 percent of its GNP. More- 
over, Iraq imports as much as two- 
thirds of its peoples' normal caloric in- 
take, over 70 percent of grain consump- 
tion, and over 90 percent of sugar and 
vegetable oils. 

According to one congressional 
Study, Iraq may well deplete its avail- 
able foreign exchange reserves by this 
spring, leaving it little hard currency 
with which to entice large-scale smug- 
gling. With the welfare of Iraqis re- 
duced to an amount equal to 48 percent 
of its GNP, and with little access to 
key imports, Baghdad will probably be 
compelled to shut down many of its 
productive facilities in order to keep 
militarily critical enterprises function- 
ing. 

Although sanctions will affect the 
Iraqi military, CIA Director Webster 
has testified that it will only affect 
Saddam's troops at the margins. Iraqi 
ground forces, in particular, may not 
be significantly affected by sanctions 
even over time. 

But wil Saddam, a dictator who 
evinces little concern for the welfare of 
his people, submit to the will of the 
world community based on coercive 
sanctions alone? Will sanctions likely 
cause a popular revolt or military coup 
to depose him? According to Director 
Webster's testimony on December 4, 
1990: 

Despite mounting disruptions and hard- 
Ships resulting from sanctions, Saddam ap- 
parently believes that he can outlast inter- 
national resolve to maintain sanctions. We 
see no indication that Saddam is concerned, 
аб this point, that domestic discontent is 
growing to levels that may threaten his re- 
gime or that problems from the sanctions 
are causing him to rethink his policy on Ku- 
wait. T'he Iragi people have experienced con- 
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siderable deprivation in the past. Given the 
brutal nature of the Iraqi security services, 
the population is not likely to oppose Sad- 
dam openly. Our judgment has been, and 
continues to be, that there is no assurance or 
guarantee that economic hardships will com- 
pel Saddam to change his policies or lead to 
internal unrest that would threaten his 
regime. 

Meanwhile, wil the remarkably di- 
verse and unprecedented U.N. coalition 
remain intact? Will the troubled world 
economy and the economies of many 
developing countries, including the 
newly democratic nations of Eastern 
and central Europe, stand the strain 
imposed by a lengthy continuation of 
this crisis? Sanctions-only advocates 
must be willing to contemplate grow- 
ing economic chaos in Buenos Aires, 
Budapest, Manila, and Prague, as well 
as a lengthened recession in the United 
States, with no assurance of success 
and increasing evidence that the inter- 
national community will be far more 
fractured a year from now than today. 

And all the while, will Saddam con- 
tinue to practice his cruel barbarism 
against the Kuwaiti people? Will his 
military continue to dig in, to fortify, 
and strengthen their sand redoubts. 
Will Saddam use the intervening 
months to augment and perfect his 
weapons of mass destruction, most 
dangerously his biological warfare ca- 
pabilities? Biological warfare, after all, 
is far more dangerous than nuclear and 
any unscrupulous dictator can make 
far faster progress on germ develop- 
ment that may spread as fast as a com- 
mon cold than nuclear weapons which, 
as destructive as they are, have more 
defined limits. These weighty concerns 
must be factored into any conceivable 
scenario for a sanctions-only strategy 
in the gulf and any considerations of 
just-war doctrine. 

No one should be under any illusion 
that Saddam is engaged in a patriotic 
struggle, either for his people or a pan- 
Arab cause. Nor is the American re- 
sponse fundamentally a patriotic de- 
fense of our own borders. Rather, it is 
the fulfillment of a solemn obligation 
to uphold our own interest, sanctified 
by treaty, to act in concert with others 
to uphold the fundamental principles of 
civilized conduct that are the founda- 
tion for a peaceful world order. If force 
must be used to roll back the Iraqi con- 
quest, it will be an act of law enforce- 
ment rather than an act of warfare. In 
this sense, our troops will be acting as 
constables or marshals enforcing the 
law abroad, rather than simply as sol- 
diers of a single state. 

Warfare is sometimes described as 
the scourge of nationalism, but in this 
instance the use of force is intended to 
be authorized to defend an inter- 
national collective security system, to 
undercut rather than bolster narrow, 
destructive nationalism. 

In the final measure, the decision 
whether instruments of war will be em- 
ployed rests more with Saddam than 
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decisionmakers in Washington. As a 
Member who is probably as apprehen- 
sive as anyone about the long-term 
ramifications of conflict, and the long 
and obscure vistas war opens up, I am 
nonetheless convinced that Congress 
should continue at this point to give 
the President every benefit of doubt. 
This is a time for American unity; a 
willful undercutting of executive 
branch policies makes further aggres- 
Sion and continued oppression more, 
not less, likely. 

For those of us who believe Saddam 
has no rational choice except to blink 
before the 15th, unless America blinks 
first, I would only suggest that under- 
cutting our President at this critical 
juncture would drive а stake into 
international order. If this Congress 
sends a message of no confidence to the 
executive branch, it will be sending a 
message of no mandate to Secretary 
General de Cuellar in his critical mis- 
sion to Bagdad. The prospect of a 
peaceful resolution of the dispute will 
decrease with Saddam being invited to 
conclude American leadership is flac- 
cid, lacking in backbone. 

On questions of war and peace, there 
is а societal imperative for caution; 
but it must be understood that ambiva- 
lence is not synonymous with states- 
manship and that anxietyship is no 
substitute for leadership. The possibil- 
ity that this Congress would dem- 
onstrate less resolve and adherence to 
principle than the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil simply defies explication. 

We have a number of precise objec- 
tives in Kuwait, but the primary one is 
surely to achieve all others with the 
least loss of life, Arab as well as West- 
ern. My sense is the President's two- 
track policy—preparedness for dialog 
as well as war—holds the best chance 
to effectuate the will of the United Na- 
tions, as well as to achieve long-term 
peace and stability in the world's most 
explosive geostrategic cauldron. 

In 500 b.c. the Chinese sage Sun Tzu 
wrote in the classic “Тһе Art of War" 
that Supreme excellence consists in 
breaking the enemy's resistance with- 
out fighting." Almost 1,000 years later, 
the Roman General Belisarius coun- 
seled that, “Тһе most complete and 
happy victory is this: to compel one's 
enemy to give up his purpose, while 
suffering no harm oneself." 

It may be а paradox, but I am con- 
vinced that the prospect of peace in 
this medieval Middle Eastern setting is 
clearly enhanced by preparation for 
war and the avoidance of political 
equivocation in Washington. Тһе pros- 
pect of war looms more dangerously if 
Saddam concludes that he has punc- 
tured American resolve. 

In this context, it is my judgment 
that Congress best advances the imper- 
ative for peace by making Saddam 
aware that, as concluded by Congress— 
which is the reflection of the will and 
judgment of the American people—a 
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police action was with Iraq would be 
just, although undesirable. 

Likewise, the administration must 
understand the admonition of Sun Tzu 
that when you surround an army 
leave an outlet free. Do not press a des- 
perate foe too hard." As the British 
military historian and strategist B.H. 
Liddel Hart warned: Never corner an 
opponent.” 

The prospect of a peaceful resolution 
of this international drama is real, if 
both sides can come to an understand- 
ing that based on Iraqi withdrawal 
from Kuwait good faith efforts can be 
undertaken to deal with disparities of 
wealth in the region and the problem of 
displaced people. 

Aggression cannot be rewarded, but 
Saddam as much as any leader in the 
world has in his grasp the possibility of 
changing stripes. Instead of continuing 
to oppress his and the Kuwaiti people, 
he has the extraordinary opportunity 
of becoming a champion of the op- 
pressed of the region. Such a tantaliz- 
ing opportunity as much as the threat 
of ruination of his own country must 
bring him to his senses. For reasons of 
self-interest as well as historical judg- 
ment, Saddam is likely to blink. Ac- 
cordingly, I would urge my colleagues 
to recognize that good can come from 
this confrontation, that order can be 
achieved, that use of force can be 
avoided, but only if American resolve 
is not fractured. Accordingly, in the 
strongest terms, I urge adoption of this 
bipartisan approach to American for- 
eign policy. 
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CONFLICT IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TAYLOR of Mississippi) Under the pre- 
vious order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Ms. KAPTUR] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
express appreciation to the acting 
Speaker this evening and all of the 
clerks, and the recording clerks and 
the teller clerks and the people in the 
TV crews. We are moving on toward 
midnight here in Washington, and all 
of these individuals who are working 
very late hours are also a part of this 
debate, and we want to especially rec- 
ognize them this evening. 

I am beginning my ninth year as а 
Member of the Congress of the United 
States, and never in that period of time 
have I asked for an hour in order to ex- 
press views on an issue such as this. I 
consider this to be the most important 
веб of votes that I will cast іп my con- 
gressional career, certainly my con- 
gressional career to date. I will be one 
Member who will be supporting the 
Gephardt-Hamilton resolution, and I 
am а, Member who is not prepared to 
give the President a blank check in the 
situation in the Middle East. 
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Let me speak this evening as one of 
the Members of Congress who grew up 
during the Vietnam era, whose friends 
fought and died in that battle where 
America lost over 50,000 of its finest 
young men and women in that conflict, 
and in an equal tragedy, since that 
time, another 50,000 have died here at 
home from war-related illnesses and 
suicidc. Theirs is largely an untold 
story. They fought an undeclared war, 
one that split the Nation in two, and 
left our troops subject not only to the 
abuses of war, but the equal abuses of 
coming home to a Nation divided. 

The State of Ohio and the district 
that I represent are patriotic beyond 
measure. We well understand the 
meaning of duty. Our Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the VFW has the second 
largest membership in the United 
States, even though we are not the sec- 
ond most populous State. Ohio's Amer- 
ican Legion sends more boys and girls 
to Boys' State and Girls' State than 
any other State in the Union, and we 
are not the most populous State in the 
Union. 

We are home to Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base and dozens of other Active 
and Reserve units. In fact, Ohio leads 
the Nation in the number of Active and 
Reserve members of the Armed Forces 
who have enrolled in the G.I. edu- 
cational benefits program. Most of our 
medical and naval reserve units have 
already been called; others are on 
standby. 

Our citizens have the experience and 
willingness to serve and fight, but they 
want to understand why. We as Mem- 
bers of Congress hold а sacred trust 
with our troops in the field as well as 
our citizenry here at home. There must 
be no doubt about why America moves 
to war. The reasons must be crystal 
clear and the objectives honorable. War 
must be the very last of resorts, not 
the first. 

Iappreciate our congressional leader- 
Ship responding to the pleas inside this 
body to hold this debate and discussion 
prior to January 15. I wish it had come 
earlier, last year in fact, because in 
many ways decisions made by the Ex- 
ecutive have already placed us in а po- 
sition that if we support our President 
fully now we automatically approve 
the deaths of hundreds and thousands 
of our own U.S. forces. What a position 
to be in. 

Yet, the Constitution demands our 
involvement, and like the President, 
we also take on oath of office to pro- 
tect our Constitution against all en- 
emies, foreign and domestic. We must 
discharge our duties, and if Saddam 
Hussein is listening to this debate, let 
him understand that in America we 
allow for debate, even in our highest 
legislative bodies, for we fundamen- 
tally believe in the capacity of our peo- 
ple, through their elected representa- 
tives, to make their opinions known, to 
be represented. 
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In this debate we respect those who 
disagree with us, but we will defend 
with our last breath their rights to ex- 
press their views. That is why the Unit- 
ed States is the most stable political 
republic on the face of the Earth. It is 
why we love this land and her remark- 
able people. 

The American people have a right to 
Congress that meets its constitutional 
responsibilities. This branch of govern- 
ment is not an extension of the execu- 
tive branch nor its handmaiden. Each 
of us is elected in our own right and is 
sworn to the very same oath as the 
head of the executive branch, our 
President. Each of us must uphold the 
oath to protect and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic. 

When I was privileged to be sworn in 
as a Member of Congress, I promised 
myself that I would never be a party to 
any undeclared war. The Vietnam expe- 
rience was too divisive and lacked the 
national will to carry forth national 
policy. 

Today we are afforded our constitu- 
tional rights to debate war before it 
happens, and so we should. 

I speak tonight on behalf of every 
mother, every wife, every father, every 
husband and relative who has a loved 
one serving our Nation in the U.S. 
military. All of them must be assured 
by our actions here in the Congress and 
the President’s actions that all diplo- 
matic and peaceful means toward reso- 
lution of this conflict have been ex- 
hausted before the war option is 
triggered. 

How can anyone in this body hon- 
estly say that all diplomatic means 
have been exhausted? Our Secretary of 
State spent all of 6 hours in a meeting 
the other day. One cannot even con- 
clude that any negotiations even oc- 
curred. It was another press event at 
which ultimatums were delivered by 
both sides. 

Our troops deserve finer and more 
committed efforts. Even as we speak, 
diplomats from around the world are 
trying to find a keyhole through which 
negotiations can begin. In the mean- 
time, the economic sanctions are 
locked in place. They will take time to 
be fully felt. It is no secret, over one- 
half of Iraq’s GNP is tied to its ability 
to sell its oil, and it is unable to do 
that. Sanctions will exact a heavy toll 
as the months proceed and allied co- 
operation on these sanctions is the one 
area where we can say our allies are 
helping us fully. They certainly are not 
helping us with the money to pay for 
this massive deployment, nor with sig- 
nificant troop strength, combat troop 
stength that is battle-hardened. 

Letting the economic noose tighten 
slowly around Iraq is a much more 
credible posture for the United States 
at this juncture than becoming an ag- 
gressor nation ourselves to respond to 
Hussein’s aggression. War should only 
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be а last resort. The lives of our people 
and civilians in that region are much 
too precious. 

During this debate, it is important to 
place on the record reasons about why 
America should be involved in this con- 
flict. Of late I have become more and 
more concerned that the debate has 
centered on the how of it all. We read 
about perhaps air strikes will happen 
first, and then perhaps ground forces. 
And then we read estimates of how 
many will die, 500, 1,000 10,000 perhaps 
more. The Department of Defense has 
ordered 50,000 caskets just in case, and 
now over 16,000 body bags. We see on 
TV our troops being immunized and 
donning gas masks. What we do not 
hear enough about is why we are there, 
and for how long and the causes for 
which we are fighting. 
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First, we heard that America was 
there to deter aggression and restore 
the legitimate Government of Kuwait. 
That did not ring to the American pub- 
lic, so a new rhetoric was forthcoming. 
America, it was said, was there to pre- 
Serve key resources. Oil was never 
mentioned outright, but other words 
were: Jobs, economic security, and 
then the real clincher, the American 
way of life; then later the administra- 
tion began talking about Iraq's nuclear 
capability and its potential threat in 
the future. 

I would like to examine each of these 
issues. The President says that Amer- 
ica must stop aggression. If this is so 
and America is the world's policeman, 
why did not America intervene and 
Stop aggression when the U.S.S.R. in- 
vaded Afghanistan or Hungary or 
Czechoslovakia in years past? If the 
Soviet Union soon occupies the Baltic 
States which long for democracy, will 
America stand up for those subjugated 
peoples, or how about when Turkey in- 
vaded Cyprus? Where was America 
then? Or when Israel invaded Egypt, or 
when China moved into Tibet, or, in 
fact, where was America during the 
Iran-Iraq war? We seemed to be on both 
sides of that one depending on what 
month it was. Or how about when Syria 
went into Lebanon as recently as a few 
days ago? Where was America then in 
standing up to aggressors? Why does 
America now see only this particular 
Iraqi aggression as in its vital inter- 
ests? 

There is only one common denomina- 
tor that explains President Bush's rush 
to war, and that is oil, on which the 
Western World for too long has become 
increasingly dependent. 

Although some of the oil companies 
have been nationalized, the distribu- 
tion and marketing of Middle East oil 
is & Fortune 500 company activity. 
What are the interests of Aramco and 
British Petroleum and Shell and Exxon 
and Gulf and Texaco and Mobil and 
Chevron? 
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It is surprising how very little has 
been written about the role of the 
international oil companies, and the si- 
lence is deadening. Yet we can read 
very clearly in economic reports that 
come out. In December of last year, the 
New York Times reported that as a re- 
sult of the Middle East situation there 
was an average fourth quarter gain of 
64 percent in forecasted new profits for 
the 12 major oil companies. The compa- 
nies included Amoco with a 57-percent 
increase in profits, Arco, a 61-percent 
increase in profits, British Petroleum, 
whose major interest is in Kuwait, а 
112-percent increase in profits, Chev- 
ron, а 113-percent increase in profits, 
Exxon, a 41-percent increase in profits, 
Mobil, а 42-percent increase in profits, 
Phillips, а 265-percent increase in prof- 
its, Texaco, a 110-регсепб increase in 
profits, and Unocal, a 500-percent in- 
crease in profits. 

Fourth quarter earnings for oil com- 
panies have significantly increased. 
Big oil companies have sold crude at 
about $30 а barrel in this quarter, or $10 
& barrel more than in the correspond- 
ing quarter а year ago. That is a 50-per- 
cent increase. 

As well, the inter-Arab oil conflict 
inherent in this invasion of Kuwait by 
Iraq concerns control of oil and access 
to the Persian Gulf. In the book enti- 
бей “ОП Turmoil and Islam in the 
Middle East," the author discusses the 
dominant role of Saudi Arabia over her 
neighbors as a source of potential envy, 
conflict, and unrest in the Arab world. 
То quote, 

Saudi Arabia’s apparently boundless 
wealth fuels Saudi influence in the Arab 
world, often to the consternation of her 
neighbors. Saudi wealth and predominant 
share of the Organization of Arab Petroleum 
Exporting Countries’ proven reserves give 
King Fahd control over any decision con- 
cerning the collective use of Arab oil. If the 
share of oil exporting nation’s reserves con- 
trolled by Saudi Arabia's political allies is 
added to the Saudi share, the conservative 
bloc in that region controls fully 75 percent 
of all of those Middle Eastern countries’ 
total reserves. In comparison, the so-called 
radical oil producers, which include Iraq, 
Libya and Algeria, control only 19 percent of 
Arab reserves, seventy-five percent versus 
nineteen percent. Production capacity also 
strengthens the conservative bloc's hand. 
From 1973 to 1975, the conservative bloc pro- 
duced an average of 70.3 percent of the Arab 
exporting nations’ total output. The Saudi 
share alone averaged nearly half. Saudi Ara- 
bia is the only member able to increase pro- 
duction significantly. At any time the Saudi 
fields could increase production by 3.5 to 4.5 
million barrels per day. Out of their addi- 
tional production capacity, all of the other 
nations’ of 7.5 million barrels per day, the 
radical states combined can produce only 2 
million barrels per day, only about one-third 
of it, which obviously weakens their bargain- 
ing position in their own inter-Arab union. 

In summary, it is ironic that while 
the radical states have consistently ad- 
vocated the use of the oil weapon, it is 
the conservative states which control 
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the issue. The inter-Arab tension is 
historic and growing. 

The Arab Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries could never use politically their 
oil wealth without the cooperation of 
the Saudi-led conservatives. Without 
Saudi consent, the oil weapon is quite 
like a large artillery piece without am- 
munition. Therefore, the conservative 
bloc can render impotent any maverick 
attempt by the radicals to impose an 
oil policy similar to that of 1973. 

The conservative members actually 
control the use of oil for itself and the 
other Arab States. The conservative 
bloc’s influence on the use of the oil 
weapon is manifest in its foreign cur- 
rency reserves. The reserves allow the 
petroleum exporting countries to cut 
production drastically for several 
months without significant loss or suf- 
fering. 

If the radical states, Iraq, Libya, 
Syria, attempted to reduce production 
significantly, the consequent impact 
on their domestic economies would 
likely lead to civil unrest and to politi- 
cal instability. 

The combination of factors such as 
oil production, reserves, surplus capac- 
ity and surplus capital makes Saudi 
Arabia and its conservative allies the 
only states capable of determining 
when, whether, how, and for how long 
oil could benefit Arab foreign policy. It 
is not hard to understand what is at 
the base of the simmering unrest in the 
region of Saudi Arabia and her allies, 
and that unrest is all tied to oil money 
and the control of it. 

If we look at maps of that part of the 
world and each of those nations, they 
are largely deserts with the population 
concentrated in the areas where oil is 
drawn, refined and ultimately shipped. 

In fact, if we look at the eastern edge 
even of Saudi Arabia along the gulf, 
the largest concentration of United 
States citizens living outside the Unit- 
ed States works for Aramco on Saudi 
Arabia’s eastern border. 

For the last several decades, America 
has become more and more dependent 
on Middle East oil. Germany and Japan 
are even more dependent, but it is in- 
teresting that these nations are nearly 
silent on the war option that this Con- 
gress is considering but quite vocal on 
using diplomatic and economic sanc- 
tions for a long period of time. 

For our Nation which has failed to 
develop energy independence to now 
ask our troops to fight for continued 
access to a diminishing oil resource 
halfway around the world, in my judg- 
ment is morally wrong. I would rather 
take the billions of dollars the United 
States is investing in the deserts of the 
Middle East and judiciously bring 
money, our money, and our troops 
back home. 

Our Nation that landed a man on the 
Moon in 10 years can be energy self-suf- 
ficient by the 21st century, just 10 
years from now. 
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America saw this crisis coming. This 
is not news to us. 

Over 15 years ago, Senator Frank 
Church of Idaho, magnificent Amer- 
ican, held hearings in the Senate on 
the role of multinational oil companies 
and concluded that if the world failed 
to set up international institutions ca- 
pable of resolving Middle East oil-re- 
lated disputes and distributing those 
profits fairly, the world was headed for 
armed conflict. Тһеп, in the late 1970's, 
at the height of the U.S. energy crisis, 
President Carter warned the energy 
challenge was the ‘‘moral equivalent of 
war." Some Members may be old 
enough to remember that phrase. How- 
ever, during the decade of the 1980's the 
Reagan-Bush administration failed to 
followthrough on developing an energy 
policy for America. They did not lead 
this country for our people. They 
fought this Congress on filling the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve, and they 
fought Congress on developing alter- 
native fuels. They resisted conserva- 
tion efforts in everything from home 
construction to energy-efficient еп- 
gines. 

So now, our people, our neighbors, 
are being asked to send their relatives, 
America's troops to make up for politi- 
cal blindness at the highest levels of 
this government. Oil is not worth the 
loss of life of one person from my dis- 
trict or any other district in this coun- 
try. Let's spend those billions of dol- 
lars being wasted in the desert, let's 
spend them here in America to develop 
our clean coal technologies, our agri- 
culture and alcohol fuels, hydrogen and 
solar power, and create thousands of 
jobs here at home in communities from 
coast to coast, where people are look- 
ing for work. 

Even if the United States invaded 
Kuwait tomorrow and took all of it, all 
of its oil, how many years of oil lie 
under the ground of Kuwait? Only 30 
years. While here in America we have 
over 1,200 years just in recoverable coal 
reserves that can be mined and sepa- 
rated into clean fuels with the new 
technologies available to us. Of course, 
the oil companies do not want to do 
that, but this is certainly within the 
capacity of the Nation which landed a 
man on the moon. 

Now, this is а time of deepening re- 
cession in America, and we know that 
15 percent of America's world trade def- 
icit is due to oil and auto imports. Over 
half of our energy is imported. At the 
same time as we do that, we have 
States like Texas and Louisiana and 
Oklahoma, and Members can go all the 
way from Lorain, OH, and Denver, CO, 
and all the mining States around this 
country in deep recession where people 
are in need of work. The answer to the 
energy problem lies within our own 
borders. Not sending America's best to 
fight a desert war for a dwindling re- 
Source. 
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Even if America took control of 
Saudi Arabia, of Kuwait and Iraq, and 
all of their oil, we still have more re- 
coverable, twice as much, just recover- 
able coal reserves underground in this 
Nation, if we but have the will to de- 
velop it. Our goal should be to take 
care of our business here at home as 
Soon as possible. Let us put America 
back on a sound economic and energy 
footing so we can remain the standard 
bearer of liberty throughout the world, 
and do so not by the force of our arms, 
but by the greater power of the ideal of 
our democratic republic, the oldest 
functioning democracy on the face of 
the Earth. 

Now, America has no treaty obliga- 
tions in the Middle East akin to the 
Versailles Treaty which bound us to 
Western Europe's defense after the 
First World War. Rather than coveting 
oil, America rather must ask what is 
our proper role in à region where we 
have systematically seen the collapse 
of the old order—the oil-rich monar- 
chies that kept the oil flowing from the 
Middle East for most of the century. Of 
late, we have seen much change. Recall 
with me, we have seen the Shah of Iran 
deposed, much to the surprise of most 
of the West. We have seen the Presi- 
dent of Egypt, Anwar Sadat, assas- 
sinated. One week he was on the cover 
of Time magazine as Man of the Year, 
and shortly thereafter, dead in his own 
land. We have witnessed kings in that 
region overthrown in Libya and Iraq. 
Saddam Hussein overthrew a king. We 
have seen unrest in Sudan, and cer- 
tainly in Israel, and we saw for 8 years 
in the 1980's Iran-Iraq war in which 
over 500,000 of their citizens died. 

This is the time of America to recog- 
nize that the old order in the Middle 
East, based on kingdoms, not democ- 
racies, is being torn from within by 
power pressures for change. Before 
going to war, America must ask how 
deeply, and for how long does the Unit- 
ed States intend to police inter-Arab 
politics to preserve the old order. What 
is America's obligation to bolster the 
power of monarchies in the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia, and for the Emirate of 
Kuwait? 

Fundamentally, the Middle East 
needs an inter-Arab version of NATO to 
resolve the continuing disputes in the 
region which will continue whether 
America is there or not. America can- 
not be the sentry at the gate for all the 
upheavals that will be forthcoming in 
that region in years hence, but we can 
be a constructive force, with our allies, 
to forge a Middle East version of 
NATO. 

Let me continue for the record. 

The President likens this conflict to 
World War II. But unlike World War II, 
the United States has no Treaty of 
Versailles binding us to mutual secu- 
rity pacts in the region. In World War 
П, America fought to preserve democ- 
racies. In this instance, we are doing 
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just the opposite. We are fighting to 
preserve kingdoms and emirates be- 
cause of our dependence on their oil. 
We are fighting to preserve govern- 
ments that have invested the bulk of 
their revenues outside the nations in 
which their leaders reside. Saddam 
Hussein is likened to a Hitler. But just 
last July our own government told him 
the United States would not intervene 
in inter-Arab border disputes, and just 
а few years ago the Reagan-Bush ad- 
ministration officially recognized the 
Government of Iraq, and the Bush ad- 
ministration fought the Congress as re- 
cently as last summer on trying to 
place sanctions on Iraq for its human 
rights abuses. During the Iran-Iraq war 
United States Arms were channeled to 
Iraq by the Reagan-Bush administra- 
tion. So which Iraq is it that the ad- 
ministration now claims we must fight 
against? Did the Iraqi nation changes 
its stripes, or did we? 

After World War II the United States 
waited in Europe and supported NATO 
for over 40 years—to stem the tide of 
Soviet expansion. Why must we now 
choose the war option rather than pa- 
tient, deliberate sanctions? In World 
War II, Hitler systematically rolled 
over the industrialized nations adjoin- 
ing him. Though Hussein is an aggres- 
Sor, he has been turned back in his ad- 
ventures, by Israel, by Iran, and will be 
turned back in Kuwait as well. 

If he is a Hitler, he is certainly much 
less successful, and he is not an indus- 
trial power as Germany before and dur- 
ing World War II. 

We know for the 8 years of the Iran- 
Iraq war, the Reagan-Bush administra- 
tion supported Iraq and Saddam Hus- 
sein. In fact, up until last August. 
Members of this Congress tried to en- 
lighten the Bush administration of the 
human rights abuses going on in Iraq, 
but our repeated warnings fell on deaf 
ears. Then, all of a sudden last August, 
the administration began calling Hus- 
sein а new Hitler. Why was he not а 
Hitler in July or а year ago, or when 
President Reagan and Vice President 
Bush recognized the nation of Iraq, 
When did he change? Within 1 month, 
we saw the administration trying to 
transform the desert dictator into a 
Hitler. Somehow it does not ring true 
when the United States Ambassador to 
Iraq, April Glaspie and our own Deputy 
Secretary of State John Kelly told 
Congress and Hussein both back in 
July that the United States would not 
interfere in inter-Arab border disputes, 
and then within hours, the United 
States had deployed 200,000 troops. Two 
months later, 200,000 more troops. And 
on a dime, the administration reversed 
itself and said the situation was vital 
for U.S. interests. 

By contrast, the United States wait- 
ed in Europe and NATO for over 40 
years. 
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We withstood the insults of Stalin, 
Khrushchev, Brezhnev, and so many 
other dictators. The world loves Amer- 
ica, not because of the strength of her 
arms, though security is essential in 
today's world, but more because of the 
force of the idea of freedom and our lib- 
erties. It is these ideas to which emerg- 
ing nations aspire. Let us not be dis- 
tracted by those who would use force 
as a first means in this most recent 
test of national wills. Those with the 
will to wait out sanctions will be vic- 
torious in the end, and thousands of 
lives will have been saved. This is a les- 
son for America to teach the world. 

Now, on the nuclear threat, some say 
itis Iraq's nuclear threat that America 
should fear, but America has withstood 
nuclear threats to date, all of them. We 
acknowledge this is a dangerous world. 
We also know mutual assured destruc- 
tion is the only answer other than 
total disarmament by all powers to 
withstand a nuclear threat. Our ulti- 
mate posture must be that nuclear dec- 
imation by one power will be met in 
equal or greater force by another. It is 
this mad system which holds the vio- 
lence in check. 

America cannot really stop Iraq, nor 
China, nor Pakistan, nor the dozens of 
nations that will seek to operationalize 
this terrible technology as we move 
into the 21st century. 

We must be diligent in moving to 
limit and disarm where possible, but in 
the end our ultimate weapon is our 
own ability to wreak havoc on would- 
be aggressors. Such is the world we 
have helped to create. 

As far as the importance of the U.N. 
resolution, let me commend the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State for 
seeking allied support. This is essential 
and the first test of the new world 
order; but those nations who signed 
that commitment have a largely verbal 
commitment. They do not have combat 
troops in place in any manner similar 
to the U.S. deployment, nor have they 
committed real money. Even Japan 
and Germany, whose economies are 
chugging along, have not met their 
early obligations expected as of this 
month. 

This Congress cannot fulfill its re- 
sponsibility by approving a blank 
check resolution such as the U.N. reso- 
lution or the administration’s pro- 
posal. It simply puts too much faith in 
an uncertain future that no one at this 
point can predict. We must preserve 
our congressional prerogatives. 

Now, the President says that the 
United States must restore the legiti- 
mate governments in the region. We all 
desire this; but an equally important 
question is how legitimate are any of 
these governments in the eyes of each 
other when their borders were largely 
drawn by the colonial powers who 
physically vacated the region over the 
last 20 years and who were more inter- 
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ested in oil than in democracy. It was 
they who initially let the big oil com- 
panies draw the borders between these 
nations and then drained the oil fields 
for generations, ignoring the fact that 
the politics of the region might catch 
up to the economy someday. 

One of the fundamental problems of 
the Middle East is that certain families 
became extremely wealthy and did not 
invest enough of their oil profits in 
their own homelands. They put their 
money in Western banks, they sent 
their children to frolic in the jet set 
capitals of the world while the vast 
majority of the people there remained 
poor. 

Let us look at Kuwait, a most inter- 
esting nation to check the balance 
sheets on. Kuwait’s economy, and some 
have called Kuwait a large oil well, is 
dominated by the Kuwait Petroleum 
Co., which is effectively a holding com- 
pany with a large number of subsidi- 
aries involved in the production and 
distribution of petroleum and natural 


Another source of Kuwait’s power is 
the large worldwide investment port- 
folio which is believed to yield reve- 
nues equal, if not larger, than income 
from petroleum exports. And where is 
that portfolio invested? The Kuwait in- 
vestment authority is located mainly 
in the United States and Great Britain. 
Thus we see Britains rush to join the 
gulf effort. The Kuwait investment au- 
thority holds nearly 10 percent of Brit- 
ish petroleum. 

The New York Times reported back 
in December that the fourth quarter 
profits for B.P. are estimated to in- 
crease 112 percent this year. 

Kuwait also holds investments in the 
United States which total nearly $50 
billion in assets overall. These invest- 
ments include a $3 billion portfolio of 
stocks and securities managed by Mor- 
gan Stanley. Undisclosed portfolios 
managed by Citibank and Chase Man- 
hattan, gold reserves at the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, a stake in the 
partnership led by the Gordon Invest- 
ment Corp. that plans to buy Columbia 
Savings and Loan $3 billion junk bond 
portfolio. 

Kuwait’s investment in Britain in- 
cludes 10.5 percent of the Midland 
Bank, 11 percent of Travel and Finan- 
cial Services concern of Hogg Robin- 
son. They are the owner of the St. Mar- 
tins Property Corp., builders of London 
Docklands Development. They also 
hold gold reserves at the Bank of 
England. 

Kuwait’s investment authority holds 
$8 billion in stocks and securities in 
Japan, and the Kuwait Petroleum 
Corp. also has European holdings of 
more than 4,500 service stations in 
Hungary, Italy, Britain, Scandanavia, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, the Мебһег- 
lands, and four oil refineries in Europe. 
Not bad for a nation of less than 2 mil- 
lion people of which only about one- 
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third were ever allowed to vote within 
the nation of Kuwait in the first place. 

Is it any wonder to use that revolu- 
tions, both religious and military, have 
plagued the region in most recent 
years. The region’s indigenous politics 
is just emerging and subject to violent 
change. The world will not be able to 
contain those pressures. 

The United Nations would best focus 
its efforts on how to create a Middle 
East multinational peacekeeping 
structure as part of the solution to this 
situation and to resolve other border 
disputes. 

In talking with the citizens of my 
district, I have listened closely to what 
they have been saying to me. They 
want to support our President, but fun- 
damentally they do not believe in an 
early rush to war. They want to give 
tough sanctions a chance to work. 

Many have said to me, ‘MARCY, don't 
let America become the bad guy in the 
Middle East.“ 

They say to me, Why aren't our al- 
lies paying their fair share of the cost 
of this? Where are their troops?" They 
ask me. 

Many have said that dying for oil is 
not worth the price. 

In fact, I am getting these little can- 
isters in my office now from citizens 
saying, “Мо blood for oil." 

Many have asked me how they can 
conserve in their households, in their 
buying of automobiles, how they can 
cut down on their energy consumption 
per year. Frankly, more women have 
asked me that question than men, but 
I have been surprised at how many peo- 
ple in my district have asked me that 
question. They do not want their 
neighbors to die in the Middle East. 

Others have said to me that they are 
willing to pay more for gas if it will 
save lives. 

For the record, I will enter some of 
their other statements for history. 

In sum, let me say that I support our 
President so long as our troops remain 
in & defensive posture. Saddam Hussein 
must leave Kuwait and we should give 
tough economic sanctions sufficient 
time to work, but 4 months just is not 
realistic. 

We should develop our own energy- 
sufficiency, and I await the President's 
State of the Union Address in this re- 
gard, and we should set a national goal 
to make this Nation energy self-suffi- 
cient by the 21st century, and if we set 
our minds to it, we could do it. 

We should work to transfer the 
Armed Forces currently in the Persian 
Gulf into an international peacekeep- 
ing force and downsize America's com- 
mitment slowly as the sanctions take 
effect and we are able to replace our 
troops with those from other nations 
as well. 
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And we should support the President 
in all diplomatic initiatives and other 
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government-to-government efforts to 
reach settlement in the region. 

Ithink that doing this we would ex- 
hibit to the best of our ability what 
President Dwight Eisenhower not so 
many years ago wisely counseled and 
described as patient courage.“ 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the additional 
comments I referred to previously. 

WAR CANNOT HAPPEN WITHOUT BODY BAGS 


The Washington Post-ABC Poll shows that 
68% of the American public think the Con- 
gress should be more actively supporting the 
President's policies in the Persian Gulf. Of 
the same people interviewed for the poll 
their support for the use of force diminishes 
&s soon as casualties are mentioned. When 
asked if they would support the use of force 
if it meant the loss of 1,000 American lives, 
44% favor the use of force and 53% oppose. 
When asked if they would support war if it 
meant 10,000 casualties 35% favor the use of 
force and 61% oppose force. One is forced to 
conclude that support for the President is 
support for war. War does not take place 
without body bags. 

Who is fooling who? The Defense Depart- 
ment just placed an order for 16,099 body 
bags with & company in Philadelphia. Why is 
the Defense Department not leveling with 
the American public and telling us how 
many casualties to expect. 

JOBS 


Secretary of State James Baker has stated 
that one of the reasons we are in the Persian 
Gulf is to protect jobs. It is estimated that 
3,000 U.S. nationals were employed in Ku- 
wait. Should President Bush risk the killing 
of 3,000 soldiers to save 3,000 workers? Does 
that make sense? 

The cost of Operation Desert Shield is esti- 
mated to be $1 billion a month. A few 
months ago the Bush Administration 
claimed that we were involved in the Middle 
East to protect jobs. One billion dollars 
would be more appropriately invested in the 
United States to develop new jobs. 

What is the point of fighting over oil fields 
when in a war they will be destroyed thus 
driving up the price of oil again. 

KUWAIT INVESTMENT AUTHORITY 


Kuwait's economy is dominated by the Ku- 
wait Petroleum Company which is effec- 
tively а holding company with a large num- 
ber of subsidiaries and partially owned com- 
panies involved, directly and indirectly, with 
petroleum and natural gas. Another source 
of economic power is the large and presumed 
worldwide, investment portfolio of Kuwait, 
which is believed to yield revenues equal if 
not larger than income from petroleum ex- 


rts. 

АП main industrial activities in Kuwait 
are related to oil, natural gas, or the boom- 
ing construction industry. Efforts to foster 
other industries have been hampered by the 
small size of the domestic market and lack 
of natural resources other than hydro- 
carbons. 

The Kuwait Investment Authority is lo- 
cated mainly in the United States and Brit- 
ain, thus we see Britain's rush to join the 
Gulf effort. Kuwait Investment Authority 
holds 9,8% of British Petroleum. The New 
York Times reported on December 26, 1990 
that the fourth quarter profits for British 
Petroleum are estimated to increase 112%. 

Kuwait also holds investments in the Unit- 
ed States which total $45 billion to $50 bil- 
lion in assets overall. These investments in- 
clude а $3 billion portfolio of stocks and se- 
curities managed by Morgan Stanley; undis- 
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closed portfolios managed by Citibank and 
Chase Manhattan; Gold Reserves at the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank; a stake in the 
partnership led by the Gordon Investment 
Corporation that plans to buy Columbia Sav- 
ings and Loan's $3 billion junk bond port- 
folio. (Washington Post, August 6, 1990) 

Kuwait's investment in Britain includes 
10.5% of Midland Bank; 11.3% of travel and 
financial services concern Hogg Robinson; 
Owner of St. Martins Property Corp., build- 
ers of London docklands development; Gold 
reserves at the Bank of England. 

Kuwait investment authority holds $8 bil- 
lion in stocks and securities in Japan; 72% of 
Torras SA, a Spanish industrial holding com- 
pany with interests in 170 different compa- 
nies in chemicals, paper, food and financial 
services; 37% of Dao Heng Holdings, holding 
company for one of the six biggest of 30 or so 
local Hong Kong Banks. 

The Kuwait Petroleum Corporation also 
owns Santa Fe International, & California- 
based engineering and oil exploration com- 
pany purchased in 1981 for $2.5 billion and 
has European holdings of more than 4,500 
service stations in Hungary, Italy, Britain, 
Scandinavia, Belgium, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands and 4 oil refineries in Europe. 

OIL COMPANIES FOURTH QUARTER PROFITS 


On December 26, 1990, the New York Times 
reported that as а result of the Middle East 
situation an average fourth quarter gain of 
64% is forecast for 12 companies. The compa- 
nies included Amoco (57%), Arco (61%), Brit- 
ish Petroleum (112%), Chevron (13%), Exxon 
(41%), Mobil (42%), Phillips (265%), Texaco 
(110%), and Unocal (500%). 

Fourth quarter earnings for oil companies 
have significantly increased. Big oil compa- 
nies have sold crude at about $30 а barrel іп 
this quarter, or $10 а barrel more than in the 
corresponding quarter a year ago. This is a 
50 percent increase. 

“Talk and negotiation are the only ways 
we can really solve problems. The President 
Should temper his words and soften them. 
Otherwise, he will only create unnecessary 
tensions and risk an armed conflict.” 

"As а democracy we must have discourse 
апа debate and it cannot be stifled because 
the Administration feels 16 will expose a di- 
vided or unsupportive American people. I am 
unsupportive and I expect the truth is that 
the nation would be deeply divided by маг.” 

"He (President Bush) has not commu- 
nicated to the American people the reasons 
why we are in Saudi Arabia. Regardless of 
the cause, I feel ít is not worth losing Amer- 
ican lives. Can the President go to war with- 
out a national debate? Without Congress' 
consent? And just what are the goals in the 
Gulf? I believe he has gone too far, too fast. 
I know I speak for the majority of Americans 
when I say our hope is for our service people 
to return home unharmed.” 

"I hope you and the other Congressmen 
and women will consider all of the alter- 
natives to war. I wouldn't want my brother 
to get drafted and killed in another Vietnam. 
Would you?" 

"According to the Constitution the power 
of declaring war belongs to Congress. I hope 
as a Member of the Congress you will remind 
the Executive Branch that they don't have 
the power to declare war. Tell George Bush 
we don't want another Vietnam." 

“Тһе statements that we do not want war, 
and yet the continued exchange of threats 
makes me wonder if we might not be looking 
for an excuse to engage the Iraqis in battle.“ 

“Ава father of three sons, ages 21, 19, and 
18, 1 also have a deeply personal stake іп the 
decisions you make." 
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“The irony is that both our own rhetoric 
and Iraq's rhetoric have fed upon the other 
and have consequently dragged us both fur- 
ther into the mire of non-communication 
and closer to military confrontation. Recent 
positive action by both countries (the call 
for face-to-face negotiations, the release of 
hostages) have lost momentum іп the face of 
dogged insistence upon rhetoric.” 

“We should remember to try to give peace 
a chance. The military option should be the 
very last resort. The United States must ex- 
haust all possible negotiations before ever 
rushing into маг." 

“Congress must be able to have a say in 
this matter. As the Constitution so clearly 
states, Congress represents the American 
people. Therefore, only Congress can express 
the will of the people. President Bush must 
consult with Congress before taking any 
other action. It is the only way we citizens 
can either provide or deny our support.“ 

“Since Iraq invaded Kuwait I have not 
heard one person say we should go to war 
over it. I honestly do not believe that war 
would be supported by the U.S. population. A 
serious energy policy would get a lot more 
support.“ 

“We feel that there has been an insidious 
movement to divert attention away from do- 
mestic problems by calling up the troops and 
sounding the call to battle. We can hardly af- 
ford the costs of maintaining our armed 
forces in Saudi Arabia and ought to with- 
draw. This President may need to lose face 
in order to establish once and for all that, 
while the President may be Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armed Forces after war has been 
declared, he or she may not threaten or at- 
tack another country without the consent of 
Congress.“ 

"It appears that George Bush is single- 
handedly leading us into a war that is not 
what most citizens feel is justified or nec- 
essary . . . U.N. Security Council approval of 
the use of force does not make it right for us 
to take the offensive and attack Kuwait. War 
does not solve anything, and in this case, 
bombings would destroy the oil anyway.” 

“I hope that you as a Member of Congress 
will consider all alternatives to military 
force, and make sure that George Bush real- 
izes that he does not have the authority or 
support of the citizens to declare war. This 
country cannot afford another situation like 
Vietnam. Diplomacy and withdrawal should 
be the words rather than war.“ 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut (at the 
request of Mr. MICHEL) for today on ac- 
count of official business. 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. DYMALLY of California (at his 
own request) for the week of January 7, 
on account of medical reasons. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GILMAN) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 
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Mr. FIELDS, for 60 minutes each day, 
on January 10 and 11. 

Mr. DORNAN of California, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WASHINGTON) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs. UNSOELD, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. KAPTUR, for 60 minutes, today, 
and on January 11. 

Mr. SCHEUER, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. PEASE, for 60 minutes, on Janu- 
ary 12. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WELDON) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. MCEWEN, for 60 minutes each 
day, on January 10, 11, and 12. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana, for 60 min- 
utes each day, on January 11 and 12. 

Mr. LEACH, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. WELDON, for 60 minutes, on Janu- 
ary 11. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SIKORSKI) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. DEFAZIO, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. OWENS of New York, for 60 min- 
utes each day, on January 10, 11, 12, 14, 
16, and 18. 

Mr. SIKORSKI, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. UNSOELD, for 5 minutes, on Jan- 
uary 11. 

Mr. SCHEUER, for 60 minutes, on Jan- 
uary 12. 

Mr. POSHARD, for 60 minutes, on Jan- 
uary 11. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, for 60 minutes, 
on January 11. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the 
quest of Mr. WASHINGTON) and to 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. STARK in three instances. 

Mr. RICHARDSON in two instances. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GILMAN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CHANDLER. 

Mr. DUNCAN in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WELDON) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. 

Mr. MCEWEN. 

Mr. GALLO. 

Mr. BEREUTER. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

Mr. GINGRICH. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SIKORSKI) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BONIOR in two instances. 

Mrs. LOWEY of New York. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. 


re- 
in- 
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Mr. LEHMAN of California. 
Mr. KILDEE. 

Mr. LIPINSKI. 

Mr. FAZIO. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock midnight) under its 
previous order, the House adjourned 
until Friday, January 11, at 9 a.m. 


———Á 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


262. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting notification of а proposed li- 
cense for the export of major defense equip- 
ment sold commercially to the United King- 
dom (Transmittal No. DTC-18-91), pursuant 
to 22 U.S.C. 2776(c); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

263. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his re- 
quest that the House of Representatives and 
the Senate adopt a Resolution stating that 
Congress supports the use of all necessary 
means to implement U.N. Security Council 
Resolution 678 (H. Doc. No. 102-27); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and order to 
be printed. 

264. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Education, transmitting the annual report 
under the Federal Manager’s Financial In- 
tegrity Act for fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 3512(сХ3); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

265. A letter from the Administrator, Agen- 
cy for International Development, transmit- 
ting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

266. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Election Commission, transmitting the an- 
nual report under the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1990, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

267. A letter from the U.S. Office of Special 
Counsel, transmitting the annual report 
under the Federal Managers’ Financial In- 
tegrity Act for fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 3512(0)(3); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

268. A letter from the Executive Director, 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council, transmit- 
ting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

269. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, transmit- 
ting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

270. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Claims 
court, transmitting the court’s report for the 
year ended September 30, 1990, pursuant to 28 
U.S.C. 791(c); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

271. A letter from the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative, transmitting the report on the 
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operation of the International Coffee Agree- 
ment for the period October 1, 1989 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1990, pursuant to 19 U.S.C. 1356n; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

272. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting & copy of Presidential Deter- 
mination 91-9, and justification thereto; 
jointly, to the Committees on Foreign Af- 
fairs and Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MOAKLEY: Committee on Rules. H. 
Res. 27. Resolution providing for debate and 
consideration of resolutions on the situation 
in the Middle East (Rept. 102-1); Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


— — — 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. CLAY: 

H.R. 472. A bill to amend the Wild and Sce- 
nic Rivers Act to establish certain bound- 
aries for the Eleven Point River, MO; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

H.R. 473. A bill to amend the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976 to make 
it unlawful to obstruct the operation of, or 
harass any activity permitted under, а graz- 
ing permit or lease, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANSEN (for himself, Mrs. 
BENTLEY, Mr. WILSON, Mr. LaGo- 
MARSINO, and Mr. BATEMAN): 

Н.В. 474. A bill to amend title V of the Eth- 
ics in Government Act of 1978 and the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to allow 
speeches, appearances, and articles by offi- 
cers and employees of the United States if 
unrelated to that individual’s official duties 
or status; jointly, to the Committees on 
House Administration, Post Office and Civil 
Service, the Judiciary, and Rules. 

By Mr. KANJORSKI: 

H.R. 475. A bill to ensure compliance with 
article I, section 8 of the Constitution of the 
United States, to provide reports to the Con- 
gress and the American people on the human 
and financial costs of war as well as plans for 
financing war, to authorize regular reviews 
by the Comptroller General and the General 
Accounting Office of the human and finan- 
cial costs of war, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KILDEE (for himself, Mr. 
BONIOR, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. HENRY, Mr. 
LEVIN of Michigan, Mr. FORD of 
Michigan, Ms. COLLINS of Michigan, 
Mr. CARR, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. HERTEL, 
Mr. WOLPE, and Mr. CONYERS): 

H.R. 476. A bill to designate certain rivers 
in the State of Michigan as components of 
the National Wild and Scenic Rivers System, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SOLARZ (for himself, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. ASPIN, 
Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. ACK- 
ERMAN, Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma, 
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Mr. BERMAN, Мг. GALLEGLY, Mr. LE- 
VINE of California, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
McCuRDY, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. SKELTON, 
Mr. HYDE, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. LEACH, 
Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. LEWIS of Califor- 
nia, Mr. SOLOMON, Мг. Күш, Mr. 
LAUGHLIN, Mr. DORNAN of California, 
Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland, Mr. 
VOLKMER, Mr. LANTOS, Mrs. LLOYD, 
Mr. MCEWEN, and Mr. BLAZ): 

H.J. Res. 62. Joint resolution to authorize 
the use of U.S. Armed Forces pursuant to 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 
618; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: 

H.J. Res. 63. Joint resolution to declare 
that & state of war exists between the United 
States and the Government of Iraq; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MCEWEN: 

H.J. Res. 64. Joint resolution to designate 
January 18, 1991, as а national day of prayer 
for members of American military forces 
stationed in the Middle East, and for their 
families; jointly, to the Committees on Post 
Office and Civil Service and Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. OWENS of New York: 

H.J. Res. 65. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States to provide that the United States 
shall guarantee to each person the right to 
employment opportunity; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.J. Res. 66. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the last Friday of 
April 1991 as National Arbor Бау”; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of October 13, 1991, through October 
19, 1991, as National Radon Action Week"; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.J. Res. 68. Joint resolution to provide for 
the issuance of a commemorative postage 
stamp in honor of the Columbiettes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.J. Res. 69. Joint resolution designating 
the oak as the national arboreal emblem; to 
the Committee on Post and Civil Service. 

By Mr. OWENS of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 24. Concurrent resolution call- 
ing upon the President to grant asylum to 
those individuals who seek asylum in the 
United States rather than serve in the South 
African armed forces in support of apartheid; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H. Con. Res. 26. Concurrent resolution con- 
cerning the rights of the people of Ireland; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 27. Concurrent resolution des- 
ignating May 3 as Polish Constitution 
Пау”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCHEUER (for himself, Mr. 
ABERCROMBIE, Mr. ROYBAL, and Mr. 
LAFALCE): 

H. Con. Res. 28. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President should continue to levy stringent 
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economic sanctions against Iraq, rather than 
resort to military action, and that any deci- 
sion to use offensive military action must be 
executed only with the full consent of the 
Congress; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. TRAFICANT: 

H. Con. Res. 29. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the con- 
tract dispute involving Bucheit Inter- 
national, Inc. and Prince Mishaal Bin 
Abdulaziz al Saud of Saudi Arabia be re- 
solved through negotiation or the submis- 
sion of the matter to arbitration as required 
by contract; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. OWENS of New York: 

H. Res. 28. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House of Representatives to provide 
for debate on major policy issues; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McCOLLUM: 

H.R. 477. A bill for the relief of Global Ex- 
ploration & Development Corp. Kerr-McGee 
Corp., and Kerr-McGee Chemical Corp.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STALLINGS: 

H.R. 478. A bill for the relief of Norman R. 

Ricks; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MCCOLLUM: 

H. Res. 29. Resolution for the relief of 
Global Exploration & Development Corp., 
Kerr-McGee Corp., and Kerr-McGee Chemical 
Corp. to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ашаа 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 3: Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. 
MADIGAN, and Mr. HUGHES. 

H.R. 8: Mr. TORRES, Ms. PELOSI, and Mr. 
STAGGERS. 

Н.Н. 53: Mr. RAHALL, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. AP- 
PLEGATE, Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
COLEMAN of Texas, Мг. LENT, Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. LAN- 
CASTER, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. YATES, Mrs. 
BOXER, and Mr. ENGLISH. 

H.R. 68: Mr. ARCHER, Mr. ARMEY, Mr. 
AUCOIN, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. GIB- 
BONS, Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. JAMES, 
Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. MCMILLAN of North 
Carolina, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. MILLER of Wash- 
ington, Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
NOWAK, Mr. OLIN, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. PICKETT, 
and Mr. STARK. 

H.R. 118: Mr. ROYBAL. 

H.R. 160: Mr. MILLER of Washington. 

H.R. 179: Ms. PELOSI, Mr. POSHARD, Mr. 
MILLER of Washington, Mr. НОЕ, Mr. 
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PALLONE, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. GUNDERSON, and 
Mr. PAXON. 

H.R. 207: Mr. YATRON. 

H.R. 242: Мг. KYL, Мг. AUCOIN, Мг. Сов- 
DON, Мг. SHAYS, Mr. NATCHER, Мг. PEASE, 
Mr. CLINGER, Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. DURBIN, Ms. 
PELOSI Mr. TORRES, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, 
Mrs. LowE of New York, Mr. RICHARDSON, 
Ms. KAPTUR, Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York, 
Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virginia, 
Mr. PALLONE, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. 
MILLER of Washington, Mr. Моорү, Mr. Fa- 
WELL, Mr. LEWIS of California, Mr. GUARINI, 
Mr. POSHARD, Mr. THOMAS of Georgia, Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE, and Mr. PAYNE of Virginia. 

H.R. 249: Mr. HUCKABY, Mr. RITTER, Mr. 
MILLER of Washington, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. MCMILLAN of North Caro- 
lina, Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. STUMP, Mr. 
CLINGER, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. RAY, Mr. HERGER, 
Mr. IRELAND, Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. WALSH, 
Mr. BAKER, Мг. Ровнанр, Mr. MCCRERY, Мг. 
TAUZIN, Mr. COMBEST, апа Mr. GILLMOR. 

H.R. 298: Mr. FAWELL, and Mr. GALLEGLY. 

H.R. 303: Mr. Bonior, Mr. LEWIS of Florida, 
Mr. HEFNER, Mr. YATRON, Mr. COLEMAN of 
Texas, Mr. THOMAS of Georgia, Mr. RAVENEL, 
Mr. GILLMOR, Mr. HEFLEY, Mr. YOUNG of 
Alaska, and Mr. ERDREICH. 

H.R. 317: Мг. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. BRUCE, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. STOKES, Mr. CONDIT, Mr. Ra- 
HALL, Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. GEREN of Texas, Mr. MILLER of 
Ohio, Mr. VISCLOSKY, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. 
WYDEN, and Mr. BEVILL. 

H.R. 321: Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. MURTHA, and 
Mr. WILLIAMS. 

H.R. 371: Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. RAY, Mr. WALSH, 
Mr. BLILEY, and Mr. SKELTON. 

H.R. 381: Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. WOLF, Mr. 
MACHTLEY, Mr. YATES, Mr. HORTON, Mr. 
FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. RoE, Мг. MUR- 
THA, Mr. ROGERS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. STAG- 
GERS, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, 
Mrs. MINK, Мг. ЕврҮ, and Мг. NEAL of Massa- 
chusetts. 

H.R. 385: Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. WYDEN, Мг. 
LIPINSKI, Мг. BACCHUS, Мг. BLAZ, Mr. ROE, 
Mr. LEWIS of California, Mr. YATES, Mr. FOG- 
LIETTA, Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. Roy- 
BAL, and Mr. STAGGERS. 

H.R. 393: Mr. BORSKI. 

H. Con. Res. 2: Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Ms. 
OAKAR, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. RICHARDSON, 
Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. NOWAK, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mrs. MINK, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. SCHEUER, and 
Mr. PEASE. 

H. Con. Res. 13: Mr. LENT, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. 
SHAW, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. HAM- 
MERSCHMIDT, Mr. GILCHREST, and Mr. GING- 
RICH. 

H. Con. Res. 14: Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. Нов- 
TON, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. 
Сомвевт, Mr. OLIN, Mr. WOLF, Mr. RAVENEL, 
Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. BEREUTER, and Mr. 
POSHARD. 

H. Con., Res. 20: Mr. RAVENEL, and Mr. 
SAXTON. 

Н. Res. 11: Mr. MINETA, and Mr. SHAYS. 
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NAVAJO ACADEMY 
HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to takÉ this opportunity to acknowledge 
the important work of the Navajo Academy, a 
preparatory school in my district that has en- 
couraged better education for native American 
students for the past 15 years. 

Mr. Speaker, this educational institution is 
one of a kind. It provides many students with 
the education and encouragement they need 
to continue on to college. Often those individ- 
uals who continue their education return to the 
reservation to pass their knowledge on to the 
next generation of native American students. | 
invite my colleagues to learn more about this 

ion and insert a Time magazine arti- 
cle into the RECORD for their review. 
[From Time, Dec. 3, 1990] 


AMERICAN SCENE: FARMINGTON, NEW 
MEXICO—CAUGHT BETWEEN EARTH AND SKY 
(By Richard Stengel) 

"It was the medicine men," the teacher 
tells the class, “who came up with the reli- 
gious beliefs that are the backbone of our 
Navajo culture.” Lloyd House speaks in a 
gravelly voice, has a boxer’s much broken 
nose and wears a traditional turquoise neck- 
lace around his neck. “Тһе medicine man we 
are talking about today was called 
Naahwitbiihi—which means the ‘man who al- 
ways wins.’ Sounds like Frank Sinatra, 
doesn’t it?" he says, and chuckles. 

The high school students, all Navajos, all 
shy and soft-spoken, all wearing high-topped 
sneakers and distressed blue jeans, don't 
seem to know or care who Ol’ Blue Eyes is. 
On this spring day they are more interested 
in completing their model hogans, the round, 
age-old Navajo structures whose doorways 
must always face east, the direction of dawn, 
the region of all beginnings. 

Until last summer, House, a former Marine 
Corps and А11-бегуісе welter-weight boxing 
champion, was one of two instructors in Nav- 
ajo language and culture at the Navajo Acad- 
emy in Farmington, N. Mex. This fall there 
are three, but House is no longer among 
them. The academy draws its students from 
the vast, mostly desolate Navajo reservation 
next to this charm-free oil-and-gas town. 
The school has a Navajo headmaster and an 
all-Navajo board of trustees. It is the only 
Native American college-preparatory board- 
ing school in the U.S. 

The academy, which will celebrate its 15th 
anniversary at the end of this school year, 
has 176 students in grades 9 through 12. Al- 
most all are Navajos—the Diné, as they call 
themselves, which means the People.“ This 
year there are also three Anglos, as whites 
around here are invariably called. Nestled 
against a high shelf of rock, the school con- 
sists of a snug quadrangle of dilapidated 
buildings on the grounds of a turn-of-the- 
century Methodist mission. It has a pleasant 


atmosphere and, if you blur your eyes a bit, 
looks like a down-at-the-heels New England 
prep school transferred to a bleak section of 
the Southwest. 

The school was started in 1976 at the time 
when the Indian Self-Determination Act was 
passed, when the Federal Government was 
encouraging Native Americans to take their 
education into their own hands. Until the 
1970s, the dominant principle of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs was assimilation, and the 
government was content to let Navajo cul- 
ture wither away and die. 

Although the U.S. government has had a 
trust responsibility since 1868 to provide for 
Navajo education, it has done a sorry job. 
Native Americans in general, and Navajos in 
particular, have one of the nation’s highest 
rates of illiteracy and high school delin- 
quency. The average Navajo adult has re- 
ceived only five years of schooling. Today 
half the Navajos on the reservation are 
under the age of 20, and perhaps a quarter of 
those teenagers are not in school. A third of 
all high school-age Native Americans are 
classified as educationally handicapped. 

From the start, the academy sought to 
provide a supportive environment for Nava- 
jos, in contrast to public schools, where they 
were routinely treated as second-class stu- 
dents. But beyond that, according to head- 
master Samuel Billison, the academy had a 
special mission: to educate young and gifted 
Navajos to be able to survive in the wider 
culture without losing their own. The school 
aimed to create a generation of Indian lead- 
ers who would understand the outside world 
but not envy it. 

The school grew slowly and steadily. It of- 
fered small classes and recruited a corps of 
solid, no-nonsense teachers, some of whom 
are still there. To be admitted, Navajo stu- 
dents had to score at or above the 40th per- 
centile nationally—that is, better than 39% 
of all U.S. students. That may not sound too 
stringent, but those young Native Americans 
who could meet that requirement were 
among the top fifth of all Navajo students. 

Pale sunlight streams into the spare class- 
room of Richard Clark, an Anglo English 
teacher. Clark, an austere-looking man with 
a crew cut and a deeply lined face, has been 
teaching at the academy for nine years. At 
the blackboard, several sophomores are dia- 
graming sentences. A timid girl with glasses 
identifies a predicate phrase modifying a 
compound verb. When she’s finished, Clark 
scans the room and says with a wry smile, 
“Paulette, you're the next volunteer." Pau- 
lette, a tiny girl with large pompadour, duti- 
fully marches to the blackboard and, in a 
spidery hand, diagrams a sentence with a 
nonrestrictive relative clause. 

Clark is strict but sympatico. “We're mak- 
ing up for all that they didn’t learn on the 
reservation," he says. But they learn fast." 
The curriculum at the academy, which in- 
cludes four years of а foreign language, is 
considerably more rigorous than that of pub- 
lic schools on the reservation. Clark says 
that when the students arrive at school, 
fresh off the reservation, they are often 
shamed by their lack of education and аге 
painfully reticent. "Every year," says Clark, 


“we get students who аге at fourth- or fifth- 
grade reading levels.“ 

Clark recounts that some of the students 
find the work too tough at the academy and 
leave to attend public school. But then they 
come back because they miss the structure,“ 
he says. This was the case with Steve, a 
slight boy with spiky hair who sits in the 
back of Clark's class. He dropped out of the 
academy last year and enrolled at one of the 
local public high schools. The reason, he 
says, was because I thought it would be 
easier." But public school proved too easy. 
"I couldn't learn over there," he says. Steve 
wants to go to college, and he says he has a 
better chance if he graduates from the acad- 
emy. More than 80% of the school's grad- 
uates go to college, an extraordinarily high 
percentage for Native Americans. 

Paulette was at a public school before com- 
ing to the academy. ''Here the students real- 
ly care," she says. “Тһе kids at public school 
are rezzed out.“ This phrase provokes snick- 
ers from the class. Rezzed out means being 
provincial, unsophisticated, too much of the 
reservation. Those kids, she implies, don't 
care about studying. Claude, а barrel-chested 
tackle on the football team, came to the 
academy from а public school in Arizona. 
“At the public school," he says, the guys 
would just drink and party. Here is a better 
atmosphere." If a student at the academy is 
caught drinking—or smoking dope, which 18 
rapidly replacing alcohol as the abuse sub- 
stance of choice among teenagers—he or she 
is immediately sent home. 

The students have grown more assimilated 
over the years, says Martha Amedeo, who 
has taught literature and drama at the acad- 
emy from the beginning. Today the Navajo 
language is a foreign tongue to more than 
half the students, who must struggle through 
two years of the difficult, tonal language of 
their forefathers. Amedeo notes that а few 
years ago the girls wore their perfectly 
straight black hair long and natural. Now all 
the girls in her class sport  frizzy 
permanents. 

When it comes to mainstream America, 
the students feel ambivalent—or; as а medi- 
cine man might put it, caught on the hori- 
zon, part of neither Earth nor sky. Curious 
but wary, they regard American culture as 
though they were gazing at it through a 
ritzy department-store window. They appre- 
ciate the academy in part because it is insu- 
lated from the outside world. Although near- 
ly all of them intend to go to college, most 
say they will return to the reservation after- 
ward. For Denneilia, a clever, pretty girl 
who was last year’s senior-class president, 
the sky is the limit for what she could 
achieve in the outside world. Yet she admits 
that she will probably return to the reserva- 
tion after college. The real world is preju- 
diced against Navajos, she says, adding that 
it is important that she not forsake her cul- 
tural heritage. 

The Navajo Academy was growing steadily 
until about four years ago, when tensions be- 
tween the academy and the Methodists re- 
sulted in a rupture. The mission wanted 
more rent. When the academy would not or 
could not pay it, the mission tried to evict 
the school. The academy went to court, get- 


9 This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House оп the floor. 
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ting а three-year stay until the end of the 
School year іп 1991. The Methodist Church 
recently filed suit to force the school to 
comply with the court order and depart by 
June of next year. 

Meanwhile, the board of trustees has come 
up with a plan to build a new school on land 
donated by the Navajo Nation. The land was 
freely given—640 acres, to be exact—but 
where would the money come from? Not the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, which allocated а 
paltry sum—$8.1 million for fiscal 1991—to fi- 
nance new construction of all Native Amer- 
ican schools. Instead, the academy drafted a 
prospectus for a new institution costing $31 
million. The academy proposed an innova- 
tive fund-raising technique to the BIA: the 
School would raise the money through а pri- 
vate bond issue, and the BIA would allocate 
yearly mortgage payments over 30 years for 
the cost of construction. At the same time, 
the academy began lobbying for a congres- 
sional appropriation to underwrite the new 
school. Two bills were introduced in Con- 
gress this year to help the school, but no 
money was appropriated. Instead, the two 
Senators from New Mexico have directed the 
Department of the Interior to submit a re- 
port by February 1991 to the appropriations 
committee on the special needs of the acad- 
emy. 

The BIA insists that without а congres- 
sional guarantee the bureau cannot make 
such a lengthy fiscal commitment. The bu- 
reau also has some concerns about the way 
the school has been run. It has a point. The 
trustees seem out of touch with the daily life 
of the school and amateurish when it comes 
to financial matters. Some of the teachers 
are journeymen with little commitment to 
Navajo education. The school's long-term fi- 
nancíal problems are compounded by a short- 
term one: the academy is facing a deficit of 
&bout $150,000 this year. Despite some соп- 
flict among teachers, students and adminis- 
trators, they are united on one issue: the 
academy is а source of pride to the Navajo 
Nation and ought to be preserved. 

Headmaster Billison is concerned about 
the future—but not despairing. He has the 
face and manner of a world-weary sage and 
notes that his grandfather and several uncles 
were medicine men. The Navajo Beauty Way, 
he says, is to seek harmony with the world. 
Whatever happens, he will make peace with 
it. He mentions that the target date for 
breaking ground for the new school is next 
year and gestures toward the handsome ar- 
chitectural plans on his wall. “Тһе Navajo 
philosophy," he says, "is that you always 
think positively.“ 


FORMER PRESIDENT NIXON ON 
THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, some people 
have questioned why we are involved in the 
current conflict in the Middle East. 

Perhaps no one in this Nation knows more 
about U.S. foreign policy and the world situa- 
tion than does former President Richard 
Nixon. 

His views on this issue were the subject of 
a recent editorial which ran in the Knoxville 
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І commend this to the attention of my col- 
leagues and others. 
NIXON ON THE GULF CRISIS 


Folks bicker endlessly about Richard Nix- 
on's place in American history, but nobody 
can gainsay the old fellow's shrewdness in 
foreign affairs. What he says on the subject 
is almost always worth listening to. 

That holds especially for а speech Nixon 
delivered recently in New York City. In it he 
accomplished what critics continually insist 
President Bush has failed to do: He outlined 
& concise and coherent explanation of why 
we are in the gulf. 

There's no point, Nixon said, in denying 
the more mundane motivations that brought 
17.8. forces to Saudi Arabia. Oil is one power- 
ful reason; the protection of American jobs is 
another. But the survival of democracy and 
the barbarism of Saddam Hussein are no rea- 
sons at all—the White House's high-flown 
rhetoric notwithstanding. Refreshingly, 
Nixon concedes that the restoration of the 
Kuwait emirate would scarcely advance the 
cause of democracy, and that if the U.S. were 
solely concerned with punishing state cru- 
elty it would not now be allied with Assad’s 
Syria. 

No, says Nixon, we are in the gulf for two 
reasons. First, Saddam Hussein has shown an 
insatiable appetite for power in one of the 
world’s vital regions. Aggression unchecked 
inevitably expands, and since Saddam won't 
stop himself, someone else will have to— 
now. Otherwise, says Nixon, we will have to 
stop him later, when the cost in the lives of 
young Americans will be infinitely greater.“ 

Second, Saddam is in danger of setting a 
precedent for other potential aggressors in 
the post-Cold War world. If the United States 
fails to roll back Saddam, its future 
warnings against aggression will be tooth- 
less—and hence ignored. Any control we can 
exert over world events today will be lost; 
U.S. power, which has been a force for good 
over the past half century, will be greatly di- 
minished. That's why, says Nixon, our com- 
mitment in the gulf is a highly moral enter- 
prise." 

Nixon's vision of America's role is 
internationalist. He sees that, like it or not, 
the United States has to play a central part 
in Europe, Asia, and the Middle East. Inter- 
national stability will always be essential to 
U.S. interests, and there will be times when 
we will be its sole guarantor. Now is such a 
time. This is a hard-headed, unsentimental 
view of the world, and the United States is 
fortunate that President Bush shares it. If 
only he were better at expressing it. 


JOHN SANDOVAL, HAYWARD'S HIS- 
TORIAN, CELEBRATES HIS 85TH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to Mr. John Sandoval of Hayward, in 
California’s Ninth Congressional District, on 
the occasion of his 85th birthday. Mr. 
Sandoval, a noted historian, has been in- 
volved in the life of the city of Hayward for 
over 50 years. 

John Sandoval was born in Sonora, CA, in 
1906 and moved to Hayward in 1923. In 1927, 
he graduated cum laude from U.C. Berkeley. 
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From 1940 to 1946, he was a member of the 
City Library Commission. In 1946, he served 
as the secretary to the Postwar Planning 
Commission. He also served on the street 
naming committee for 30 years, from 1950 to 
1980. In 1976, he was a member of the bi- 
centennial committee and, in 1978, he be- 
came the Hayward city historian. In 1988, he 
was nominated to become an honorable mem- 
ber of the Friends of the Library. 

Throughout his distinguished career, Mr. 
Sandoval published a number of historical 
works. He is the author of such works as the 
“Trilogy—History of Hayward, Castro Valley 
and San Lorenzo”; “History of Hayward, 
Chapel of Chimes”; History of Mt. Eden”; pag- 
eant—"150 Anniversary Mission of San Jose"; 
pageant—"Adobe of Don Guillemo Castro"; 
and, the "History of Hayward"—pageant for 
the dedication of Cal State, Hayward. 

John Sandoval was also a member of nu- 
merous other organizations. He has been a 
member of the Rotary Club since 1938 and, in 
1980, received the "Outstanding Rotarian of 
the Year" award. He is also a honorary mem- 
ber of both the Hayward and the Mount Eden 
Lions and in 1978 was named the "Most Dis- 
tinguished Citizen" by the Hayward Lions 
Club. He is also an Honorary member of the 
Hayward Kiwanis Club. 

Mr. Sandoval was also the founding mem- 
ber of the Hayward Historical Society in 1958. 
From 1978 to 1985, he was a member of the 
faculty at Chabot College where he taught 
local! history. In 1986, he became Alameda 
County's designated historian, and in 1979, he 
was voted "Citizen of the Year" by KPIX 
Channel 9. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate John Sandoval on his 
85th birthday and to commend him for years 
of dedicated service to the communities of 
California's Ninth Congressional District. 


TRIBUTE TO COMMEMORATE 
UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 22, 1991, will mark to Ukrainians around 
the world, and i the Ukrainian com- 
munity in the 12th Congressional District of 
Michigan, emend Macomb and St. Clair 
counties, the commemoration of the 73d anni- 
versary of the creation of the democratic 
Ukrainian National Republic. On that same 
day, the Ukrainians also will observe the 72d 
anniversary of the act of union whereby all 
Ukrainian lands were united into one state of 
the Ukraine Nation. 

That young ing nation, soon after its 
formation, fell victim to Soviet imperialism. Al- 


nations, it was subjected to attacks by the So- 
viet Government in Moscow. By 1920, the 
independent government of Ukraine could no 
longer withstand the pressure of Communist 

It was incorporated into the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics [U.S.S.R.] and a 
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puppet government was installed without the 
support or consent of the Ukrainian people. 

Since that time the Ukrainian people have 
struggled to shed themselves of a government 
imposed on them by Russian Communists—a 
government, Mr. Speaker, which has worked 
hard to crush the Ukrainian identity and spirit. 
The evidence of the Soviet Union's attempt to 
wipe the existence of Ukrainian culture off the 
fact of the Earth is a black mark on the 
U.S.S.R.'s history. Examples of this include 
the mass exterminations in the twenties, in- 
duced famines in the thirties, Stalinist terror in 
the forties, and bureaucratic and regulatory 
carelessness which resulted in the Chernobyl 
disaster in the 1990's. 

The determined struggle of the people of 
Ukraine against the tyranny imposed on them 
VVV 

and democratic movements іп Eastern Europe 
has forced the Soviet Government into a posi- 
tion of change. Over the past year we have 
seen the of reestablishing the tradi- 
tional religious values of the Ukrainian people. 
In defiance of the Soviet Union the newly 
formed  democratized Ukraine Parliament 
voted in favor of a series of laws designed to 
eventually return Ukraine to the status of a 
sovereign nation. Though the Communist re- 
gime has tried to crush the religious, social, 
and cultural identity of Ukraine, it is clear they 
cannot crush the will of the Ukrainian people 
to once again be free and independent. 

Mr. Speaker, January 22 signifies a very 
special day for on it we pause to think of the 
valiant struggle for independence which goes 
on each day halfway around the world in 
Ukraine. | urge my colleagues and all Ameri- 
cans to reflect on this ongoing struggle and 
lend their тога! support to the Ukrainian peo- 
ple in their quest to be among the family of 
free nations. 


THE PERSIAN GULF: IS THIS THE 
TIME FOR WAR? 


HON. JAMES A. McDERMOTT 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Speaker, | have not 
seen the level of fear that exists in this country 
so high since the Cuban missile crisis. Our 
President has put us at the brink of full-scale 
war in the Persian Gulf, and the citizens | 
have talked with do not understand why we 
are rushing headlong toward this war. 

How is it that we find ourselves having de- 
ployed the number of troops since 
Vietnam? How is it that we find ourselves sud- 
denly entrenched in one of the most volatile 
and war-tom regions in the world, preparing 
for war—in a land we do not know, amid cul- 
tures we do not understand, among nations 
that are undemocratic? 

Who are these countries, Iraq and Kuwail, 
suddenly at the center of world events? They 
are young nations; Iraq became a British-man- 
dated territory after World War | and its 
boundaries were drawn in 1922 by the British. 
Almost from the beginning, it was plagued by 
internal revolt and border disputes in the 
south. Although Iraq became independent in 
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1932, British control of that country essentially 
continued until revolution in 1958. Kuwait be- 
came independent in 1961, but even then, 
Britain had to send troops to the area because 
of Iraqi claims to Kuwaiti territory. Another set 
of border disputes in the region escalated to 
war between Iran and Iraq in 1980. But until 
last August, the United States rarely focused 
much attention on these disputes. 

And what about our own relationship with 
iraq? Are we at the brink of war because of 
a long history of conflict with this country, a 
pattern of behavior we could no longer toler- 
ate, despite numerous efforts to halt it? Hard- 
ly. Saddam Hussein became President in 
1979. The next year he invaded Iran. Were we 
outraged, threatened, alarmed at this naked 
aggression? Was the world community mobi- 
lized to action? In fact, Saddam knew he had 
our tacit consent. Iraq was, in effect, our sur- 
rogate army to fight a proxy war with the Aya- 
tollah. Further, the United States joined nu- 
merous other countries in assisting Iraq in its 
war, even sending naval forces to the gulf in 
1987 to protect reflagged Kuwaiti vessels from 
Iranian attack. 

When Iraq brutally attacked its own Kurdish 
population, did we condemn these human 
rights violations in the strongest terms? Yes 
and no. The administration condemned the 
use of chemical weapons, yet throughout the 
late 19805 the United States continued to ex- 
pand economic assistance and cooperation 
with Iraq. Congressional efforts in 1988 to im- 
pose sanctions on Iraq were blocked by the 
administration, which continued to oppose 
them up until the August invasion. 

In April 1990, when Saddam threatened to 
“burn half of Israel,” the United States was si- 
lent. And in the days before the invasion, 
when Iraq was building up troops on its border 
with Kuwait, did the United States warn Iraq 
that any aggressive action would be swiftly 
countered? Hardly. On July 25, our ambas- 
sador told Saddam that "we don't have much 
to say about Arab-Arab differences, like your 
border difference with Kuwait." And on July 
31, questioned about an invasion scenaro and 
whether the United States would defend Ku- 
wait, the Assistant Secretary of State testified 
that "We have no defense treaty relationship 
with any gulf country * * *. We have histori- 
cally avoided taking a position on border dis- 
putes." 

There is no question Saddam Hussein is a 
tyrant, a ruthless, vicious dictator. But we have 
known that for years and still we helped him 
when he invaded Iran; we did nothing when 
he committed atrocities against his own peo- 
ple; we buried our heads in the sand when the 
alarm sounded on Kuwait and for a decade 
the past administration and this one did noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, to develop a national 
energy policy, to break our addiction to oil, to 
reduce our dependence on foreign supplies, or 
diminish our economic vulnerability to dictators 
like Saddam. It is not enough to shrug and 
say, as the previous President did about an- 
other Mideast disaster, that "mistakes were 
made." We are asking 400,000 American men 
and women to pay for those mistakes. 

And so we find ourselves on the precipice of 
war. But is war the way to correct the mis- 
takes and failures of diplomacy? “1 am con- 
vinced that peace will not be established by 
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military means. Sooner or later the issue is 
bound to be settled at the conference table. 
Eventually, why not now? That is the question 
Senator Ernest Gruening posed on August 6, 
1964, during debate of the Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution—and that is the question we should be 
asking ourselves now. 

But this administration seems bent on war 
rather than the continued pressure of sanc- 
tions, diplomacy, and negotiation. Despite the 
views of numerous military experts, this ad- 
ministration is convinced war is the only viable 
alternative. And it seems to have convinced it- 
self that war is not only inevitable but win- 
nable—and quickly winnable. | am reminded 
of another, war born out of failures of diplo- 
macy and the rush to battle. When Austria de- 
clared war on Serbia in 1914 no one envi- 
sioned the conflagration that would ensue. But 
one prescient observer had noted a few years 
earlier that the next war "will be a national war 
which will not be settled by a decisive battle 
but by a long wearisome struggle with a coun- 
try that will not be overcome until its whole na- 
tional force is broken, and a war which will ut- 
terly exhaust our own people, even if we are 
victorious." Britain, France, and Germany ex- 
pect a quick victory, and we know how trag- 
ically wrong they were. More recently, no one 
expected the Vietnam conflict to drag our Na- 
tion into more than a decade of relentless bat- 
tle and near-civil war at home, but it did. 

And even when we do win, what have we 
won? A gulf war could cause thousands, per- 
haps tens of thousands of deaths and casual- 
ties; and lead to wider war in the region; invite 
terrorist retaliation against the United States; 
stimulate a regional arms buildup; require a 
prolonged U.S. military presence; and in gen- 
eral, destablilize the region rather than achiev- 
ing the stability we seek. It also might teach 
us a lesson we have refused to learn in the 
past—that cozying up to dictators like the 
Shah of iran, Manuel Noriega, Saddam Hus- 
sein, and most recently, Syria's Hafez el 
Assad can have a tragic price. 

We must consider the precedent we will set 
for future policy. Would every act of aggres- 
sion require our military intervention? In a new 
world order are we to be the new world army? 

And if we are to engage in war, who makes 
that decision? How do we ensure the Amer- 
ican people have a voice in that decision? In 
his ruling on the lawsuit that 54 of us filed to 
challenge the President's authority to go to 
war unilaterally, Judge Harold Greene wrote: 

If the Executive had the sole power to de- 
termine that any particular offensive mili- 
tary operation, no matter how vast, does not 
constitute war-making but only an offensive 
military attack, the congressional power to 
declare war will be at the mercy of а seman- 
tic decision by the Executive. Such an inter- 
pretation would evade the plain language of 
the Constitution * * *, Here, the forces in- 
volved are of such magnitude and signifi- 
cance as to present no serious claim that а 
war would not ensue if they became engaged 
in combat, and it is therefore clear that con- 
gressional approval is required * * *. 

Congress does not have to debate the right 
to debate. America's democratic tradition de- 
mands it, and the Constitution protects it. We 
are not undermining our President when we 
debate policy—we are fulfilling our obligation 
under the Constitution. And if we dissent, we 
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аге not trying to undercut him, but to protect 
him—and our country—from a costly mistake. 
Democracy requires eternal vigilance, and we 
must be vigilant in preserving the power of 
Congress to provide the crucial checks and 
balances on Executive power the framers in- 
tended. To wage war without such question or 
debate—and without congressional approval— 
is to sacrifice the principles for which we are 
sending our men and women to fight, the prin- 
ciples which we, no less than they, have 
sworn to uphold. 

We already have allowed this President and 
the last one to expand Executive power and 
erode congressional authority. We are on the 
verge of sacrificing the Constitution to the god 
of war. If we cannot discuss the con- 
sequences of military action before invoking it, 
we have ceded all power of war to the Execu- 
tive. Are we to learn, only after the fact, the 
reasons for and the costs of our actions? Are 
we to rely solely on the executive branch for 
the rationale and decisionmaking of the most 
important step a nation may take? 

Based on our recent history, | do not think 
that is wise. Vietnam was a case history in 
governmental lies and deception. We were 
told then that war was essential to defend our 
national interests, but history has surely 
proved our vital interests were never at stake. 
We were told Vietnam was a war we could 
win—and that we were winning it—but we 
learned all too painfully those were sheer de- 
lusions. Throughout the 1960's we were told 
that Nicaragua was a threat to our hemisphere 
and therefore we were justified in violating 
international law by mining its harbors and 
arming the Contras. We were told our troops 
were needed to bring peace to Lebanon in 
1983, but we learned another painful lesson 
there. We were told that Grenada was about 
to fall into the clutches of Cuba and the Soviet 
Union and that American students there were 
in grave danger, but later we learned that, as 
the New York Times put it, “there was more 
ignorance than evidence” behind those 
threats. | could go on and on about the times 
Presidents have cried wolf in the interests of 
national security and risked American lives for 
their senseless wars. 

Is it possible that we are hearing similar ex- 
aggerated claims, scare tactics, inflated rhet- 
oric, and distortions today? 

The President initially said his mission in de- 
ploying troops was "wholly defensive." Yet, 2 
days after the election he doubled our forces 
there, though there was no indication—none— 


troops were needed to "ensure that the coali- 
tion has an adequate offensive military op- 


For 2 months іп September and October, 
the President said the sanctions were working 
and the crisis would require patience, yet sud- 
in December he decided he had "not 
one who has been convinced that sanc- 


senses." 
The President said we are dealing with "Hit- 


the human rights atrocities that Saddam has 
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committed, acts that outrage us all. But he is 
wrong to suggest that such abuses are a 
cause for war when he has failed to speak out 
against other, equally brutal, human rights vio- 
lations throughout the world. 

Last week the President said that Saddam 
is a "worldwide threat to democracy." But ex- 
cept for Israel, there are no democracies in 
the Middle East to be threatened. Kuwait does 
not even grant women the right to vote. And 
if there is a direct threat to the United States, 
we have yet to hear precisely what it is. 

In October the President said "the fight isn't 
about oil," yet last week he said that "the 
added weight of higher oil prices is a crushing 
burden Eastern Europe and Latin America 
cannot afford. And our own economy is suffer- 
ing, suffering the effects of higher oil prices 
and lower growth stemming from Saddam's 
aggression." The Secretary of State said in 
September that "what is at stake economically 
is the dependence of the world on access to 
the energy resources of the Persian Gulf." Yet 
some countries far more dependent on Per- 
sian Gulf oil than we are have not sent one 
soldier—not one—to the gulf. In fact, before 
the August invasion, Iraq and Kuwait supplied 
less than 4 percent of our demand for oil. Are 
we to believe that our national security and 
our way of life are threatened to the point of 
war because less than 4 percent of our oil 
supply was temporarily disrupted? 

Oil and energy are vital. But the national in- 
terest would be better served by developing a 
coherent energy policy within the Department 
of Energy, not the Department of Defense. Be- 
fore he left office, President Carter had laid 
the groundwork for an energy policy that 
would have reduced our dependence on oil. 
But the Reagan administration slashed the 
budget for renewable energy resources and 
the Bush administration has opposed impor- 
tant conservation efforts. Even after Iraq's in- 
vasion exposed our energy policy vacuum, the 
administration still seems to miss the point. 
White House officials have insisted on remov- 
ing conservation requirements from the De- 
partment of Energy's draft national energy 
plan. This administration would rather meet 
our energy needs with coastal drilling and 
desert wars than with conservation, creative 
technologies, and common sense. 

The President has suggested that we must 
go to war to prevent the development and 
spread of chemical, biological, and nuclear 
weapons in Iraq. Yet just last summer the ad- 
ministration said, "We do not believe that Iraq 
poses a near-term nuclear proliferation threat." 
And our Armed Forces are not authorized to 
be the nuclear proliferation police for the 
world. If the President were serious about 
Stopping nuclear proliferation, he would em- 
brace efforts to negotiate the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty, which, as we speak, is being 
discussed at a conference in New York. Such 
a treaty would bolster the Nuclear Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty that we have signed. And if he 
wants to stop the proliferation of chemical 
weapons, he should not have vetoed legisla- 
tion Congress passed last year to impose 
sanctions on foreign companies that assist the 
spread of chemical and biological weapons. 

And finally, there is Secretary Baker's expla- 
nation that "if you want to sum it up in one 
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rect talks. In a new world 

phasize peaceful alternatives 
problems and turn to war as а 
this case, we should continue to r 
economic sanctions to exert pressure on | 
encourage diplomatic efforts, and begin to 
dress the long-term problems of oil 
ency, nuclear proliferation, and persistent 
dle East conflict that surround this crisis. 

There are times when the threat to our 
vival is so great that we must 
force. There are times when peaceful eff. 
fail and force is our last and only resort. 
this is not that time and the Middle East is 
that place. 

During the congressional recess, | 
hundreds of my constituents to discuss 
gulf crisis. Almost 90 percent of them 
Offensive action by the United States. The 
people 1 represent do not want to go to war 
and the message they gave me is very clear: 
they will not support a war in the gulf. 

History is an incisive judge. Our actions in 
the next few days will determine how we are 
judged in this crisis. We have been silent too 
long in the face of military adventurism by our 
Presidents, and acquiesced too often in wars 
and actions waged for vague purposes. 

There is talk now of efforts by other parties 
at resolving this crisis. | pray they are 
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will de remembered simply as me country that 
brought to this crisis only the will to do battle 
and not the way to achieve peace. That is not 
the legacy | want for America. 

We will never know, if other choices had 
been made, if other paths taken, 
other wars might have been averted. But | will 
not vote to create another generation of griev- 
ing families, wondering if their sacrifice might 
have been spared. | urge my colleagues to 
weigh the dubious rewards against the certai 

at thi 


test our commitment to patience, 
solve for restraint. These will be the tests 


be 
our Nation 
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THE 102D CONGRESS MUST ACT ON 
CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, the 102d Con- 
gress has before it many tough and complex 
issues not the least of which is the appropriate 

ional role regarding the crisis in the 
Persian Gulf. 

But while all eyes are riveted on the Middle 
East—and rightfully so—we cannot in the 
meantime overlook the myriad of issues on 
our domestic agenda. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of these matters is the one which most 
closely affects us here in Congress and which 
affects everything we do here. This is the 
issue of campaign finance reform. 

In December 1989 | made the decision to 
forego Political Action Committee [PAC's] con- 
tributions for my 1990 re-election campaign. ! 
made this decision—one which put me at risk 
financially and politically—because | felt | had 
to make a strong and unequivocal statement 
to the people of the Third District of Kentucky 
about my desire for and commitment to 
change in the way congressional elections are 
financed and conducted. 

The response back home to my "no-PAC 
pledge" was overwhelming and affirmative 
from the grassroots. This positive response 
has served to strengthen my resolve to con- 
tinue working for a fundamental change in the 
Federal election laws in the 102d Congress. 

The people really do want change. They 
want less expensive elections. They want an 
end to the "soft money" loophole. They want 
to be a part of the political process again, and 
they want elections returned to the grassroots 
and taken away from the big, powerful special 
interest groups. 

Mr. Speaker, to your great credit, the House 
took a positive step last August when, at your 
insistence, it took up and passed a solid cam- 
paign reform measure. But, the press of busi- 
ness—compounded by the budget impasse— 
prevented conferences with the other body to 
seek an agreement on a reform measure. So, 
the 101st Congress ended without having 
dealt with campaign finance reform. 

Mr. Speaker, the 101st Congress may be 
history, but the dissatisfaction, cynicism, and 
unhappiness among our citizens about the po- 
litical process have not abated. In fact, the sit- 
uation, if anything, has worsened. The 102d 
Congress must act swiftly and decisively on 
real campaign finance reform. 

The price for inaction—both at the polls in 
1992 and in damage to the institution of Con- 
gress and the democratic system—is too great 
to risk. 

On the first day of the 102d Congress, | in- 
troduced H.R. 372, a bill to reform the cam- 
paign finance laws for congressional races. 
My bill, which is the same measure which was 
approved by the House last August (H.R. 
5400), is meant only to be a starting point— 
not the last word—on the path to reforming 
the campaign laws. We have a long way to 
go, Mr. Speaker, but the prize awaiting our 
courage and our action is well worth the effort. 
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UNIONS URGE PRESIDENT TO LET 
THE SANCTIONS WORK 


HON. BERNIE SANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, many Ameri- 
cans are expressing grave concern about the 
prospects of war in the Middle East, including 
our Nation’s working people. | would like to in- 
troduce into the RECORD a letter to the Presi- 
dent from a group of union presidents that ap- 
peared in today's Washington Post: 

DEAR PRESIDENT BUSH: We write to you as 
the Presidents of organizations representing 
proud and patriotic working people. Because 
it is working Americans who constitute а 
high proportion of U.S. military forces, re- 
serves and potential draftees, our members 
апа their spouses, sons and daughters аге 
many among the Operation Desert Shield 
‘Troops. 

We are gravely concerned about the possi- 
bility of a permanent U.S. military presence 
in the Middle East. We are also concerned 
that any military action and resulting cas- 
ualties will be borne largely by American 
troops. 

We yield to no one in our condemnation of 
Saddam Hussein's reckless invasion of Ku- 
wait and join the world community in insist- 
ing on Iraq’s immediate withdrawal. At the 
same time, we believe the economic sanc- 
tions—the strongest ever levied against a 
country in peacetime—must be given a 
chance to work. Because we support our 
troops, we emphatically oppose the initi- 
ation of offensive military action by the 
United States at this time. 

We urge you to let the sanctions work to 
achieve the maximum pressure on Iraq be- 
fore any further blood is shed in this con- 
flict. 

Morton Bahr, President, Communication 
Workers of America. Owen Bieber, 
President, United Auto Workers. Wil- 
liam H. Bywater, President, Inter- 
national Union of Electronic Workers. 
Keith Geiger, President, National Edu- 
cation Association. James R. Herman, 
President, International Longshoremen 
and Warehousemen's Union. George J. 
Kourpias, President, International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers. Joseph M. Misbrener, Presi- 
dent, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work- 
ers. Jack Sheinkman, President, Amal- 
gamated Clothing and Textile Workers 


Union. John J. Sweeney, President, 
Service Employees International 
Union. 


CONGRATULATING THE 1990 
CARBONDALE TERRIERS 


HON. GLENN POSHARD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. POSHARD. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to have this opportunity to congratulate the 
people of Carbondale, IL, and the Terriers of 
Carbondale Community High School. 

Under the direction of Coach John Helmick, 
the 1990 Carbondale Terriers just completed 
one of the best football seasons in school his- 
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tory, making it all the way to the semifinals in 
the Illinois class 4A football championships, 
further than any previous Carbondale team. 

The Terriers finished the regular season 
with an 8 to 1 record, shutting out their oppo- 
nents 4 times and scoring 40 points or more 
in 5 other contests. The Terriers won three 
games in the playoffs before coming up just 
short in the semifinals, but in defeat, just as in 
victory, the Terriers displayed class and 
composure. 

The Southern Шіпоіѕап honored Curtis 
Daesch as Player of the Year, while the 
Evansville Courier selected Braden Gibbs. But 
this was really a team effort, and this group 
has reached if not exceeded the standards set 
by those who were previously honored to wear 
the Terrier black and white. 

This season will eventually become num- 
bers and statistics for the record books. But in 
the hearts and minds of those who played a 
part in making it happen, it will forever serve 
as a reminder of what can happen when 
young people dedicate themselves to. setting 
goals and then work together to achieve them. 

| am pleased to represent the fine students 
of Carbondale Community High School and 
their football team in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

1990 CARBONDALE TERRIERS 

Terrance Clayton, Seth Smith, Damian 
James, Kevin Readel, Brad Schwartz, Charles 
Zieba, Tim Wilson, Jay Curtis, Braden Gibbs, 
Marc Willis, Emanual Gold, Curtis Daesch, 
Maurice Bonds, Eean Chappell, Preston 
James, Naseer Khaaliq, Robby Miller, Ike 
Holder, Scott Simmons, Devin Clark, Matt 
Bowlby, Mike Fink, Matt Elston, Andrew 
Siebert, Dominic Meline, Chad McCague, 
David Lamb, Tony Hunter, Sam Carter, John- 
son Bell, Bill Heern, Zach Steed, Pat Langan, 
Craig Wisinski, Dell Berry, Tariq Khaaliq, Kelly 
Walton, Nate McDonial, Zach LeBeau, Austin 
Laster. 

Coaches: John Helmick, Skip Heninger, Bob 
Taylor, Dennis Drust, Clay Brewer, Kevin 
Helfrich, Dennis Ragan, Bill Patrick. Video: 
Lindy Loyd. Managers: Todd Helmick, Matt 
McVey. Statistics: Celeste Bullar, Autumn 
Miles, Erica Benton, Jennifer Hartlieb, Megan 
Bates. Cheerleaders: Latoya Rowe, LaKeisha 
Felder, Tamara Gibbs, Kenyatta Anderson, 
Alyssa Fayne, Krista Marlow, Sarah Person, 
Zanzi Neblett, Patra Thipkhosithkun, Beth 
Bivens, Jeannie Durr, Amy Moore, Hilary Ship- 
ley, Evony Caldwell, Ellen Mau, Michelle 
Scott. 


R.C. GORMAN’S LOVE FOR NEW 
MEXICO 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago on board a United Airlines flight | 
picked up the airline’s magazine and found the 
face of a dear friend on its cover. 

The story of New Mexico’s R.C. Gorman, a 
Navajo artist, is beautifully told as only R.C. 
can tell it. There is only one R.C. Gorman and 
if you have not seen his work, you have not 
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seen Indian ап. Не is a world renowned artist 
most famous for his ability to capture the 
beauty of Indian women. 

| am most proud of R.C., his work, the con- 
tributions he has made to his fellow New 
Mexicans, the tremendous publicity he has 
brought to New Mexico and his outright love of 
our beautiful State. | would encourage my col- 
leagues to read this brief story about R.C. 
Gorman as it appeared in United Airline's De- 
cember 1990 magazine. 


R.C. GoRMAN'S NEW MEXICO 


R.C. Gorman is New Mexico's most visible, 
and arguably most prolific, artist. His paint- 
ings, sculpture, prints and ceramics are col- 
lected worldwide. Proclaimed by the New 
York Times as the Picasso of American In- 
dian art," Gorman has made Taos his home 
for more than 20 years. Although best known 
for his paintings of strong, magisterial 
women, Gorman also has a reputation as а 
generous man who gives much to his state 
&nd local community. He has established 
Scholarships for minority high school stu- 
dents and hosts numerous benefits for local 
causes. 

There is а Navajo child's poem that goes 
like this: “1 seem to be working and think- 
ing, but I am really running through a mead- 
ow." That poem sums up my life because I 
love what I do and where I live. I'm enam- 
ored of New Mexico, especially Taos. There's 
certain magic here. 

I came here from San Francisco, where I 
was working and painting, but I grew up on 
а Navajo reservation in Arizona. We were во 
poor that my first art materials were rocks, 
mud and sand from the Chinle Wash. I herded 
sheep with my mother and Aunt Mary near 
Canyon de Chelly and often drew in the earth 
or etched on the canyon walls. 

Таов has a long history as an artists' com- 
munity, and I was curious to see 16, so in the 
mid-1960s, after attending the Indian ceremo- 
nial in Gallup, New Mexico, I visited the 
town as а tourist. I stayed on for а while, 
and soon the Manchester Gallery in Taos 
gave me a show that was more successful 
than anything I had accomplished in San 
Francisco. This confirmed what I knew in- 
stinctively: Taos was where I belonged and 
needed to be to accomplish my work. I re- 
turned to San Francisco, packed my things 
and moved. 

A few years later, I ended up buying the 
gallery. I changed its name to the Navajo 
Gallery because I was probably the first In- 
dian to own his own gallery and I wanted to 
put the Navajos on the map. A young Navajo 
girl helped me in those early days, and I 
lived in the gallery and painted in the morn- 
ing before we opened. I was showing 55 other 
artists, but none of them sold as well as I 
did, so I cut it down to myself. Now, I have 
an international following, and art collectors 
and tourists come to New Mexico from all 
over the world. The gallery eventually got 
too big for me—more and more people and 
less privacy—so I moved north of Taos. 

The Sangre de Cristo mountain range is 
right outside my back door. The mountains 
change all the time and I watch them from 
my studio window. Sometimes Taos Moun- 
tain is hooded in clouds. It comforts and en- 
courages you, making you glad you're under 
its spell. I own all of the land around me, во 
I will always have a view of the mountain. 
Lady Brett, who came here in the 1920s with 
D.H. Lawrence, supposedly said. If the 
mountain doesn’t like you, it will spew you 
out." I haven't been spewed yet, so I guess 
it's accepted me. 
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When I travel, I don’t do any artwork; I 
don’t even take photographs. I have every- 
thing I need here in Taos. Гуе worked 
through different series: masks, rugs and 
pottery, but I've been most excited about the 
women I've painted. My women work the 
land. They have big hands and strong feet, 
and they've kept my interest. 

Food is another of my interests. The sec- 
ond volume of my book Nudes & Foods came 
out in 1989. It's а collection of my drawings 
&nd recipes I've found in my travels. Rose 
Roybal, my cook and housekeeper, prepares 
wonderful meals for my friends and guests. I 
love lamb, and count on my relatives to 
bring it from the Navajo reservation. There’s 
also а garden on my property—it's actually 
Rose's—full of squash, beets, tomatoes, gar- 
lic and corn. 

New Mexico is so vast and unrestricted, 
you can't help but feel free. The light and 
color continually stimulate me. As the as- 
pens turn in the fall, they cover the moun- 
tains in mottled patches of dull greens and 
bright yellows. The summers are a rich green 
and so pleasant that we don't need air-condi- 
tioning. Winters are white. This is ski coun- 
try, and although I don't ski, I love the 
snow. I have never for a single second 
thought about relocating. I simply couldn't 
be any place else.e 


REASONABLE AND SENSIBLE 
ENVIRONMENTALISM 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, because the 
political agenda of this Nation has been con- 
trolled in many ways by environmental extrem- 
ists we are far too dependent on foreign oil. 

If we would develop some of our own natu- 
ral resources, we could thumb our noses at 
the Saddam Husseins of the world. This would 
make situations like the current conflict in Ku- 
wait much less likely. 

Some experts believe there could potentially 
be as much as 29 billion barrels of oil in a 
very small portion of the 19-million-acre Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge in Alaska. 

If we would develop some of our own oil re- 
sources in an environmentally safe manner, 
we could bring down the price of oil. This 
would be a great help to the lower and middle 
income people of this country. 

Instead, some environmental extremists 
want to prohibit almost all oil exploration and 
drilling. This really ends up helping most of the 
big oil companies by keeping supplies reduced 
and thus the price high. 

A very fine editorial on this subject ap- 
peared in yesterday's Wall Street Journal. | 
hope all my colleagues will read this article: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 9, 1991] 
OIL AND CARIBOU CAN MIX 

There is an easy way to separate reason- 
able environmentalists from ecological ex- 
tremists. Ask them if they believe in opening 
up & small strip of land on Alaska's remote 
northeast coast to oil exploration and drill- 
ing. The issue may well set off the most con- 
tentious debate of the year in Congress. 

Тһе 20-by-100-mile coastal plain of the Arc- 
tic National Wildlife Refuge is basically а 
frozen desert, wind-swept and bleak even in 
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summer. There are no trees, few flowers, and 
& lot of mosses and lichens. Yet this area 
may well conceal the last major oil reservoir 
in North America, one that could rival the 
nearby Prudhoe Bay discovery that now pro- 
duces 25 percent of the nation's domestic oil. 
The Interior Department puts the chances of 
a major find at one in five as against the oil 
industry's typical success rate of one in 50. 

Some 92 percent of the Maine-sized ANWR 
area is already off-limits to development. 
The rest was specifically set aside by Con- 
gress in 1980 for possible oil exploration. But 
this hasn't stopped environmental groups 
from trying to slap а wilderness label on 
even this small remainder. The area is used 
by migrating caribou and other wildlife. 

Alaska officials and local Eskimo leaders 
almost unanimously back development of 
the coastal strip. They say the Prudhoe Bay 
field shows that a balance can be struck be- 
tween the needs of environmental protection 
and economic growth. In the 12 years since 
drilling began there, the local caribou herd 
has tripled in size to 18,000 animals. The 800- 
mile-long Alaska pipeline has had а superb 
safety record. 

Nor would oil exploration and production 
disturb much of ANWR. With Prudhoe Bay as 
a guide, the best estimates are that less than 
23 square miles—0.1 percent of ANWR's total 
area—would be affected by drilling pads, 
roads and other facilities. All would be re- 
moved carefully and the ground reseeded 
once exploration or drilling was completed. 

Bills that would have allowed exploration 
in ANWR's coastal plain were passed by both 
House and Senate committees in 1989. Then 
the Exxon Valdez disaster wiped ANWR off 
the legislative map. The Gulf crisis has 
brought the issue front and center again. 
Last August, the Senate passed an amend- 
ment that would open up ANWR and other 
non-wilderness federal lands to oil and gas 
development if oil imports ríse above 50 per- 
cent of domestic demand. They are now 45 
percent. 

But development of ANWR makes sense re- 
gardless of how much oil America imports, 
and Congress will take up the issue in ear- 
nest early this year. The Beltway environ- 
mental groups are fighting to keep all of it 
in perpetual cold storage. A Wilderness Soci- 
ety official says there is a need to protect 
the land not just for wildlife and human 
recreation, but just to have it there. 

That is environmental overreaching. It ig- 
nores the needs of real Americans, many 
with low incomes, who have to drive to work 
every day to support their families and will 
probably never have the means or the desire 
to fly 800 miles north of Anchorage, Alaska, 
and appreciate the stark, wind-swept terrain 
of ANWR. 

Sensible conservationists believe that 
opening up a small sliver of Alaska’s tundra 
for oil exploration simply recognizes that 
the welfare of human beings should also be a 
factor in environmental policy. 


ALAMEDA COUNTY CELEBRATES 
SOLIDARITY WEEKEND 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1991 
Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, Alameda County 


is one of the most diversely populated coun- 
ties in the Nation. This diversity provides its 
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Citizens with the benefits of different cultures, 
customs, and traditions. 

However, recent attacks on residents of this 
county have taken place solely on the basis of 
victims’ race, ethnicity, gender, sexual orienta- 
tion, and religion. These recent incidents have 
threatened the safety and religious freedom of 
the residents of Alameda County. 

To counteract these attacks and to affirm 
that attacks and incidents such as these have 
no place in the community, the Alameda 
County Board of Supervisors has declared the 
days of January 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1991, as 
"Solidarity Weekend." 

Solidarity Weekend is sponsored by the 
Interreligious Council of Oakland, the Diocese 
of Oakland, the East Bay Council of Rabbis, 
the San Leandro Clergy Association, the 
Brookfield Athletic Advisory Council, the Black 
Firemen's Association, the East Bay Regional 
Parks District, and a number of other civic and 
community institutions. The weekend will be 
observed in conjunction with the national ob- 
servance of the brith of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., who dedicated his life to bringing an end 
to prejudice. 

Solidarity Weekend serves as a time in 
which Alameda County residents can cele- 
brate and appreciate their diversity and their 
willingness to join and work together. All reli- 
gious and educational institutions and social 
and community organizations have been en- 
couraged to dedicate their activities to further- 
ing the causes of equality and mutual respect 
among the many diverse and varied commu- 
nities which make up Alameda County. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud to recognize Janu- 
ary 18 to 21, 1991 as "Solidarity Weekend" in 
Alameda County. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES OF ARAB- 
AMERICANS 


HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, past experience 
has shown that the preparations for war 
abroad have often led to the straining of civil 
liberties at home. 

It appears that our current crisis in the Mid- 
die East may be no exception. 

The FBI’s decision to begin interviewing 
Americans of Arab descent is a cause for 
grave concern. According to today's Washing- 
ton Post, Arab-American business and com- 
munity leaders have been called and ques- 
tioned in a manner that they find both intimi- 
dating and humiliating. 

In the tense days ahead, we must of course 
take every precaution to prevent domestic ter- 
rorism 


But we must be equally vigilant in our deter- 
mination to protect the rights of all Americans, 
to avoid fanning the flames of anti-Arab back- 
lash, and to ensure that no one group is sin- 
gled out purely because of their ethnic or reli- 
gious heritage. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
PINELANDS ACQUIRES WWOR-TV 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great respect and admiration that | address 
my colleagues іп the House today, for | rise to 
extend my heartiest congratulations and 
warmest best wishes to Pinelands, Inc. on its 
acquiring WWOR-TV. 

WWOR-TV programming is directed toward 
the local audience. The station has a strong 
record of public service to the New Jersey and 
Tri-State area. Pinelands is strongly committed 
to continuing this record of service to the com- 
munities in which it operates and will do so by 
combining on-air resources with off-air activi- 
ties to make a positive impact. 

As part of the A« for Kids campaign focus- 
ing on education, the station has produced 10 
original specials aired in prime-time, ongoing 
new series and an off-air network reaching out 
to 36,000 teachers in New Jersey. To increase 
environmental awareness, the station 
launched a campaign last year named “Help 
Save the Earth” which continues to focus at- 
tention on what individuals can do to improve 
the world around them. 

WWOR-TV has received numerous awards 
and Emmys for news and public service activi- 
ties. For its educational efforts, the station be- 
came the first broadcaster to be named a 
“Point of Light” by President Bush. 

The management of WWOR-TV has re- 
mained through the acquisition. This dynamic 
team has dedicated the station to serving the 
community and will continue this proud tradi- 
tion. Lawrence P. Fraiberg is Pinelands’ chair- 
man of the board and chief executive officer 
and has been active in the television industry 
from the earliest days. Prior to joining MCA as 
president of its broadcasting division in 1986, 
Mr. Fraiberg was president of Westinghouse’s 
Television Station Group and before that 
president of Metromedia Television. Mr. 
Fraiberg was honored with a Peabody Award 
іп 1986 for “Lifetime Achievement in the 
Broadcasting Industry.” In 1990, he was the 
recipient of the Trustees Award from the Na- 
tional Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences. 

Michael B. Alexander, Pinelands’ president 
and chief operating officer, formerly was exec- 
utive vice president of MCA Broadcasting, 
Inc., responsible for operating WWOR-TV and 
participating in the management of MCA's 
other media interests. He also serves as 
WWOR-TV's general manager. From 1984 to 
1986, Mr. Alexander was vice president and 
chief financial officer of USA Network. 

Jane Hartley is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of Pinelands, Inc. She was vice presi- 
dent of marketing with MCA Broadcasting, 
Inc., when MCA acquired WWOR-TV in April 
1987 and was essential to making the station 
the success it is today. 

These dedicated and talented individuals 
bring energy, enthusiasm and vision to 
WWOR-TV and will continue this station's 
Strong commitment to the communities it 
serves. 
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Mr. Speaker, | am proud to join in paying 
tribute to Pinelands, Inc. as it continues to pro- 
vide the invaluable service and truly makes a 
difference in society. | extend my best wishes 
to them on this exciting undertaking. 


LORRI GORMAN: CITIZEN OF THE 
YEAR 


HON. NITA M. LOWEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mrs. LOWEY of New York. Mr. Speaker, li- 
braries are often overlooked as we discuss the 
great issues before this House—an oversight 
that should be corrected. Libraries are essen- 
ба! to a literate, competitive, thinking society. 
They open the doors of learning and literature 
to everyone who chooses to enter them. That 
is why | am so pleased to honor Mrs. Lorri 
Gorman, who has been named as Pelham, 
NY's Citizen of the Year for her stalwart and 
tireless work to establish a townwide library in 
that community. 

Over the past 75 years, Pelham has seen 
no less than a half dozen efforts to establish 
a library. They did not lack for dedicated citi- 
zens or motivated leadership. Each, however, 
fell by the wayside. But Lorri Gorman would 
not be deterred, and at long last, Pelham will 
soon have a townwide library to call its own. 

Mrs. Gorman started the current push 4 
years ago, along with Chris Emerson, Mary 
Collins, and Marilyn Parfet. Since then, the 
Friends of the Town of Pelham Library has en- 
listed all of the talents and energies that 
Pelham has to offer. Lawyers, accountants, ar- 
chitects, engineers, 


salute her, 
work will 


IS IRAQ EVADING THE NUCLEAR 
POLICE? 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the 
Energy and Commerce Committee had a 
hearing on the energy implications of the Per- 
sian Gulf crisis. During that hearing | pointed 
out that the President had cited Iraq's efforts 
to obtain a nuclear bomb as one of the pri- 
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mary reasons for going to war, and asked 
whether Iraq's ability to do so while remaining 
a signatory to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty and allowing inspections by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency [IAEA] on its 
Soil suggested a fundamental flaw in the cur- 
rent international safeguards system. The wit- 
ness acknowledged the weaknesses in the 
IAEA safeguards system, which admitting that 
the Department of Energy had made no spe- 
сїїс recommendations to the President оп 
how to rectify this situation by improving do- 
mestic and international controls on the pro- 
liferation of dangerous nuclear weapons tech- 
nologies and materials. | would like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues a very disturb- 
ing article which recently appeared in the New 
York Times which discusses this problem. 
(From the New York Times, Dec. 28, 1990] 
Is IRAQ EVADING THE NUCLEAR POLICE? 
[By Paul Leventhal] 


WASHINGTON.—In assessing Iraq's nuclear 
potential, it's a mistake to focus exclusively 
on the expertise of Iraqi scientists and nu- 
clear industry. Saddam Hussein doesn't need 
to manufacture the plutonium and enriched 
uranium essential for the bomb. He could 
conceivably buy what he needs in а nuclear 
black market or simply steal it. 

He has tried in the past. In 1982, as docu- 
mented by an Italian magistrate, Iraqi offi- 
cials tried to buy 75 pounds of French pluto- 
nium for $82.5 million from two arms dealers 
who promised but never produced the 
material. 

Unfortunately, there can be no ironclad as- 
surances that Iraq has not already succeeded 
in acquiring the nuclear explosives it needs 
to complete its weapons. Inspections, like 
the twice yearly visits of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, can't tell us any- 
thing about Iraq's clandestine activities. At 
best, they can confirm only that the re- 
gime's known supplies of imported nuclear 
fuel are still where they are supposed to be. 

These concerns about Iraq expose the 
central problem of the global nonprolifera- 
tion system: permitting the use of bomb- 
grade plutonium and uranium fuels in civil- 
lan nuclear power and research programs. 
Тһе undetected removal of just а tiny per- 
centage of the tons of plutonium in an indus- 
trial state like France, Germany, Belgium or 
Japan would represent а substantial amount 
of bomb material. 

Plant employees have ample opportunity 
for such diversions. Large nuclear fuel plants 
in Europe and Japan extract and process 
tons of plutonium from spent reactor fuel 
every year. Because of inherent uncertain- 
ties in measuring large flows of plutonium, 
which is processed in liquid or powder form, 
officials are forced to estimate. If the 
amount recovered from the fuel falls within 
& certain margin of error, it is assumed that 
all the bomb-grade material has been ac- 
counted for. 

The І.А.Е.А. does not come close to achiev- 
ing its goal of detecting the loss of one 
bomb's worth of plutonium—17 pounds—per 
plant per year. In practice, as much as 600 
pounds of weapons-grade material could be 
diverted from a large plant in а year without 
being recognized as missing. 

Physically removing the bomb material 
from nuclear plants is feasible. A plant em- 
ployee could be motivated, whether by extor- 
tion, ideology or bribery, to transport the 
material out of the plant and turn 16 over to 
an Iraqi agent. It could be concealed in the 
low-level wastes that, for economic reasons, 
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are discarded without any monitoring for 
plutonium. 

There are other potential sources of illicit 
bomb materials. U.S.-supplied bomb-grade 
uranium is used as fuel in more than 100 re- 
search reactors at home and overseas. Also 
problematic are several experimental facili- 
ties, known as critical assemblies, for the de- 
signing of nuclear fuels. These use huge 
amounts of extremely pure, high-grade 
bomb-grade plutonium and uranium. 

Recently, security on 1,100 pounds of U.S.- 
supplied bomb-grade material at one Japa- 
nese facility was found to be so lax that 
American specialists were called in to de- 
velop improvements on a crash basis. 

A number of remedial steps should be 
taken. Extraordinary measures are needed to 
protect civil nuclear facilities against theft. 
There should be more frequent I.A.E.A. visits 
to Iraq—once a week instead of twice a 
year—to correspond with the minimum time 
needed to convert the country’s known 
stocks of nuclear fuel into pure uranium for 
a bomb. 

The agency should also exercise its right 
to conduct special inspections in Iraq to seek 
out undeclared bomb material or finished 
weapons. And it should end its policy of 
keeping the details of its findings secret. 
Iraq, still a party in good standing to the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty, should be 
condemned by the other 140 signatories. 

Finally, peaceful“, bomb-grade materials 
must be replaced with alternative fuels that 
cannot be turned into weapons. This had 
been a high U.S. priority until the Reagan 
and Bush Administrations decided that non- 
proliferation benefits were not worth the po- 
litical costs of resisting European and Japa- 
nese appetites for plutonium and highly en- 
riched uranium. If there is to be any hope 
that future crises will be spared a nuclear di- 
mension, the White House must reverse this 
**see-no-evil" policy. 


REINTRODUCTION OF BILL ТО 
AMEND FAIR CREDIT REPORTING 
ACT 


HON. RICHARD H. LEHMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. LEHMAN of California. Mr. Speaker, 
today | have reintroduced my comprehensive 
bill to amend the current Federal law regulat- 
ing the consumer credit reporting industry. 

| first introduced this bill, the consumer cred- 
it protection amendments, during my tenure in 
the last Congress as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Consumer Affairs and Coinage. 
І was prompted to give credit reporting priority 
attention early in my chairmanship for several 
reasons. First, the Federal law regulating cred- 
it r agencies—the Fair Credit Report- 
ing Act of 1970 (Public Law 91—508)—had ex- 
isted essentially without review or amendment 
for over 20 years, a fact which seemed quite 
extraordinary considering the enormous ad- 
vances in computer capabilities and informa- 
tion sharing during that period. Second, | was 
hearing more and more stories of people in- 
volved in credit reporting problems. Many of 
these people were unaware of the rights al- 
ready guaranteed them by the Federal law, or 
if they did know and understand their rights, 
they were experiencing real difficulties in exer- 
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cising them. Many had found significant inac- 
curacies in reports about them and were run- 
ning into real problems getting credit or even 
employment as a result. 

HEARINGS ON CONSUMER CREDIT REPORTING IN THE 

1015Т CONGRESS 

While | served as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Consumer Affairs and Coinage 
during the last Congress, the subcommittee 
held two hearings on consumer credit report- 
ing. The first hearing was held September 13, 
1989—Serial No. 101-50—and was in the na- 
ture of an oversight hearing on the Fair Credit 
Reporting Act. 

Subsequent to the September hearing, three 
bills to amend the FCRA were introduced, in- 
cluding the comprehensive bill | introduced, 
H.R. 4213. The bill was drafted to reflect some 
of the many excellent suggestions for reform 
of the current law that had been presented to 
the subcommittee at the September hearing. 
On June 12, 1990, the subcommittee held a 
hearing to review those bills—Serial No. 101- 
132. Quite a few suggestions were made at 
the hearing and in the written statements with 
regard to both technical and substantive im- 
provements to the bill. 

| have reintroduced my bill without incor- 
porating those suggestions in deference to 
what will be the new membership of the Sub- 
committee on Consumer Affairs and Coinage 
and the i of their review of the rel- 
evant issues. Hopefully, the bill | have intro- 
duced today can serve as a foundation for fu- 
ture review of the law. Without question, many 
of the suggestions for additional measures or 
changes to the bill merit close consideration 
and | hope that the subcommittee will consider 
them all carefully. | continue to regard this as 
an extremely important issue on which our at- 
tention is long overdue. The tremendous out- 
pouring of support for our efforts last year was 
clear proof to me of the impact of credit re- 
porting practices on the lives of Americans 
today. 


OVERVIEW OF BILL 
| will briefly run through the provisions in my 
bill. The bill would: 

Give consumers the right to inspect all the 
information in their reporting agency files; 

Require reporting agencies and users of re- 
ports to furnish a summary of rights and rem- 
edies to the consumer along with any FCRA- 
required disclosure; 

Require reporting agencies to investigate in- 
accuracies in consumer reports and correct 
them within 30 days of the consumer's request 
to do so in most circumstances; 

Require reporting agencies to send the 
consumer a written notice when they have fin- 
ished an investigation so that the consumer 
will know the outcome; 

Require persons who furnish information to 
reporting agencies—creditors and others—to 
establish procedures to assure the maximum 
possible accuracy of the information they fur- 
nish, and to alert consumers to the fact that 
they furnish information about their customers 
to reporting agencies; 

Give consumers the right to one free copy 
of their report once a year if they ask for it; 
and 

Prohibit reporting agencies from using 
consumer reports to develop lists (ог 
prescreening purpose unless the consumer 
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has been given a chance to tell the reporting 
agency not to use their file for such purpose. 

The bill also includes a second title that in- 
corporates the Credit Repair Organizations Act 
introduced by my colleague, Mr. ANNUNZIO of 
Illinois. That portion of my bill would establish 
certain guidelines for the operations of credit 
repair clinics, requiring them to provide disclo- 
sures to consumers about fees and services 
and prohibiting them from certain practices, 
such as making misleading statements about 
the services they can perform for the 
consumer. 


BALANCED BUDGET AMENDMENT 
A USEFUL TOOL 


HON. ROD CHANDLER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker, the budget 
process last year was extremely frustrating. 
The job of developing a fair and rational plan 
proved to be a nearly impossible task. Ulti- 
mately, we were able to pass a budget pack- 
age which included some real deficit reduc- 
tion. 

Few people will be total satisfied with 
every aspect of the final package; | know | am 
not. | would have preferred a budget that re- 
lied on fewer tax increases and greater spend- 
ing cuts. However, election-year politics made 
this virtually impossible. 

In the 102d Congress, several of my col- 
. 

t amendment to the Con- 
stitution. We believe this would be a useful 
tool to force Congress and the President to 
make tough choices to help eliminate the 
budget deficit. 

Listed below are the names of over 200 of 

my constituents who have asked me to make 
bilo their support for a balanced-budget 
amendment to the Constitution: 

Valois Akers, Margaret Alcorn, W.E. and 
Dail Anderson, Manson Backus, Carroll and 
Pearl Bagley, Richard Becker, Kay Bell, Le- 
land and Muriel Biermann, Clyde and Emily 
Bovee, Thomas and Marie Bowie, Mary San- 
dra Boyd, Douglas and Alyce Brandner, 
Clement and Alice Brewer. 

John C. Brown, Josephine Burr, Audrey 
and Allen Carter, Michael Chandler, Kathy 
Cochran, W.A. апа Sharon Cochran, Norman 
and Wanda Collins, William E. Condell, Jack 
1. Cooper, Gloria M. Coty, Craig A. Coty, Eu- 
nice B. Cummings, Eunice B. Cummings. 

Milton Curtis, Patrick J. Dadosio, T. Day- 
ton Davies, John Davis, Dale and Reinada 
Drain, Eleanor Dye, Marvin and Martha 
Eisenbach, J.V. and Ellen Eliot, Edwin P. 
&nd Alice Evans, Robert and Mildred Ewing, 
A. Fischer, С.М. Frampton, Michael and 
Dana Freeland. 

Harold A. Frethiem, Howard Fultz, Wil- 
liam and Elizabeth Galloway, Raymond Gar- 
rett, Ruth Godley, Steven M. Goldberg, Dolo- 
res Gorham, Glenna Griffith, Richard Grillo, 
Phyllis Guldseth, Paul and Galia Haggard, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hammond, Clayton 
and Mabel Hanson. 

George and Dorothy Hanson, Robert Harp- 
er, Norman and Verone Heinsen, Mr. R.H. 
Hendrickson, Norma E. Herrick, Laurence R. 
Hilden, Robert W. Hoffman, Robert W. Hoff- 
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man, G.N. Holter, Gene G. Hopp, Arthur and 
Helen Anne Hoppe, Lucy Housner, W.E. Hub- 
bard. 

Charles Hutchens, Michael and Linda 
Imhoff, George and Eunice Irvine, James C. 
Isom, Howard and Alta Jackson, F.L. and 
Lyndell Jacobs, Lynda Jenkins, B. Jenson, 
Maurice and Margaret Keating, Brian and 
Betty Jane Kirkpatrick, W. Kleiner, Phyllis 
L. Knick, Mr. and Mrs. Gary H. Knutson. 

Annette Langille, Clarence Linscott. 
James and Anne Luckman, Elizabeth Mac- 
Killop, Joseph and Marie Marci, Karl and 
June Martinson, Robert May, Betty Mayes, 
James and Vivian McClellan, C. Lynn 
McGill, Leroy and Jean Anne McVay, George 
and Florence Metcalf, Keith D. Miller. 

Egon Molbak, H.C. and Roseann Munson, 
Jesse Myers, Michael G. Nelson, Paul 
Nitardy, John and Ilene Nitardy, Charles and 
Virginia Nomellini, Rodney Norris, Michael 
Nykreim, Barbara J. and Roland Orle, Janet 
Osborn, Chas and Evelyn Partridge, Thea J. 
Pettit. 

Blaine Powell, Phil Prigge, Ralph and Eliz- 
abeth Queal, David and Nancy Raymond, Ed- 
ward and Carole Rich, Robert and Jean 
Rutherford, Stanley and Stephanie Sankey, 
Sarah Schaper, William and Patricia 
Schaumberg, Leonard Schroeter, Robert 
Setzer, Walter Shields, Ronald Sickles. 

Ronald and Dolores Sickles, Julia Stickles, 
Charles E. Skinner, Marjorie and Kazimer 
Skubi, William С. Slater, Harriette С. 
Smith, C. Coburn Smith, Desmond Francis 
Smith, Richard and Jan Stout, Sidney and 
Virginia Svendsen, Vivienne J. Templeton, 
Larry and Mary Ellen Thien, Susan Tucker. 

Clark T. Turner, Leonard Vandenacre, 
Rosalea Vanek, Alice M. Vlasick, Lillie Wag- 
ner, Agnes Wallington, Harry Wampler, 
Harbert Ward, Jeffrey Webbar, Hazel 
Weyerman, Bruce A. Whippo, John Whitaker, 
Belleville and Judith Whitehead. 

Belleville Whitehead ІП, Peter and Pris- 
cilla Wiedemann, Betty and Cal Wilson, Lyly 
and Dorothy Wood, John and Sara Yerkes, 
Renee Zeiger, Raymond and Shirley Zipp. 

| will be working hard to move a balanced- 
budget amendment through the legislative 
process and | am hopeful that the 102d Con- 
gress will approve such a measure. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE BALTIC 
PEOPLES 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, at a time when 
the eyes of the Congress and indeed the 
world are focused intently upon the present 
volatile situation in the Middle East, | ask my 
fellow Members to take note of another crisis, 
another situation where human lives are at 
stake, a situation where the basic human 
rights of freedom and equal justice are being 
ignored. 

| call your attention to those independent 
peoples who live in the region known as the 
Baltic Republics—Estonia, Latvia, and Lithua- 
nia. These independent states have been bru- 
tally invaded by the Army of the Soviet Union. 
This week, 10,000 crack paratroops invaded 
these three Baltic Republics at the direction of 
the leadership in Moscow. This act was per- 
petrated without any provocation on the part of 
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the Baltic governments, or their people. The 
immediate goal of this invasion was to arrest 
and confine the significantly large number of 
Baltic youths who have refused to be con- 
scripted into Soviet military service. These 
courageous young men have always known 
that being a Latvian, Estonian, or Lithuanian is 
not the same as being a Soviet. History has 
taught them that lesson. 

In 1939, the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact be- 
VVV 
the Soviet Union to unjustly occupy 
viously free states. Stain took this opportunity 
to extend his brutal regime by sending in 
tanks and infantry to instill “order.” For 50 
years, the Baltic States have been engaged in 


after World War |. The events of this week il- 
lustrate that this fight continues to be waged. 

Mr. Speaker, the world is no longer divided 
along East-West lines. The peoples of 
smaller countries with economies ravaged 


about 
chart their futures. It is clear that the Uni 
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that the eyes of the most democratic nation on 
Earth are indeed focused on their plight. 


MEET SADDAM  HUSSEIN'S AG- 
GRESSION NOW OR PAY FOR IT 
LATER 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, not many 
weekly newspapers in small-town America are 
editorially active on international affairs. The 
Dodge Criterion of Dodge, NE, is obviously 
exceptional. This Member invites his col- 
leagues' attention to the following signed pre- 
scient editorial by Mr. Ken Kauffold in the Jan- 
uary 10, 1991, edition of that newspaper. Fol- 
lowing that editorial this Member has also in- 
cluded for his colleagues' attention an out- 
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standing editorial of the same date 

at the other end of the scale, 
Omaha World-Herald, which is the largest 
newspaper in the State of Nebraska from its 
largest city. 

[From the Dodge Criterion, Jan. 10, 1991] 
“OUT OF THE KAUFFE КЕМ” 
(By Ken Kauffold) 


Dodge along with the rest of the world is 
anxiously awaiting the outcome of the crisis 
in the Persian Gulf before the U.N. backed 
January 15th deadline. Those are our sons 
and daughters over there in Saudi Arabia 
awaiting the order (if it comes) to advance 
on the Iraq invaders in Kuwait. Hussein says 
he will never give up Kuwait. He says it is all 
part of Iraq anyway. The tiny Arab govern- 
ment had no large army with which to keep 
Iraq and Hussein from taking over. Thus the 
U.S. and United Nations majority oppose 
what has happened to Kuwait. It we do not, 
will Hussein seek to advance his empire іп 
other surrounding countries? Saddam Hus- 
sein has said that if he is opposed in the Ku- 
wait takeover he will attack Israel. This ef- 
fort will be seen by experts as a try to get 
Arabs everywhere united against the Jewish 
Nation. If the U.S. and U.N. do not follow 
through with promises to oust Hussein from 
Kuwait, then Iraq will literally dictate the 
price of oil for the next decade and more im- 
portantly most Arab foreign policy. 

Former Secretary of State Schulze said 
that Saddam Hussein should also be pun- 
ished for his war crimes against Kuwait and 
the many people who not only lost their 
businesses, but their lives in the takeover. 
Present Secretary of State James A. Baker 
ШІ is meeting with Tarik Aziz, the Iraq For- 
eign Minister in Geneva. There are those 
who fear whether peace can actually be put 
to rest when tanks rumble in the area. Even 
if Iraq pulls out of Kuwait by the deadline, 
will all of the U.N. requests be met? Will we 
really see peace? That will bring into focus a 
whole new set of questions. Will Hussein be 
content to stay home with his million man 
ready army? Perhaps not—We must take a 
stand now—or we surely will pay dearly for 
it later. 


[From the Omaha World-Herald, Jan. 10, 
1991) 
PRESIDENT NEEDS SUPPORT AS THE WAR 
CLOUDS GATHER 

The Persian Gulf crisis is a nightmare. 
Hopes that war may be avoided dwindled 
Wednesday when Iraqi Foreign Minister 
Tariq Aziz, in talks with Secretary of State 
James Baker, refused to commit Iraq to a 
withdrawal from conquered Kuwait. He even 
refused to acknowledge that the rape of Ku- 
wait had occurred. 

Thus Americans will go about their busi- 
ness today with the chilling thought that 
U.S. forces may be ordered into battle in the 
very near future. Hearts go out to the men 
and women in the desert and to the families 
of people serving in the armed forces. Pray- 
ers are offered for the safety of Americans 
overseas. 

Few Americans welcome the prospect of 
armed conflict. War is tragic even when the 
cause is just and the national interest clear- 
ly defined, which some Americans don't feel 
is the case in the Persian Gulf. War means 
terror and suffering for individuals, separa- 
tion and 1088 for families, political stress and 
expense for nations. 

War changes societies, not always for the 
better. It has social, politica] and economic 
consequences that can seldom be foreseen or 
controlled. 
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War must consequently be a last resort. So 
long as America has any way to avoid а 
large-scale land war in the Iraqi desert, the 
nation's leaders should pursue it. 

This isn't to suggest that the time has 
come for the United States to concede Ku- 
wait to Saddam Hussein. Fair-minded people 
should hope that day will never come. 

Nor do we mean to suggest that the West 
should reward the Iraqi president with one of 
the concessions he demands—a regional con- 
ference that would make him a hero іп the 
eyes of Israel-haters throughout the Muslim 
world. 

To capitulate to Hussein now would be to 
accommodate a man who some Middle East 
experts have called а skilled brinksman, а 
man who may believe he can have his way by 
winning a battle of nerves with George Bush. 

The United Nations deadline for Iraqi 
forces to leave Kuwait is five days away. 
Other diplomatic efforts were under discus- 
sion almost as soon as the Baker-Aziz talks 
ended. Nothing prevents an extension of the 
diplomatic efforts even if Tuesday passes 
with Iraqi still in Kuwait. 

In other words, despite the grim, almost 
sad, mood of Baker's press conference 
Wednesday, time has not run out. Bush still 
has room to use his preparations for war as 
a tool to bring about a peaceful, honorable 
solution. He is more likely to succeed if he 
has the support of Congress and the Amer- 
ican people. 


THE MICHIGAN SCENIC RIVERS 
ACT OF 1991 


HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, today | am once 
again introducing the Michigan Scenic Rivers 
Act of 1991, legislation to permanently protect 
several free-flowing rivers in the State of 
Michigan from possible degradation. This leg- 
islation overwhelmingly passed the House of 
Representatives last year, but the U.S. Senate 
was unable to consider this bill before it ad- 
journed sine die. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1968 the Congress enacted 
the National Wild and Scenic Rivers Act to 
provide a mechanism by which the Federal 
Government can protect free-flowing rivers. In 
establishing this program, the Congress be- 
lieved that so many rivers in our Nation have 
been lost by dams, channels and over-devel- 
opment, that some outstandingly remarkable 
rivers should be preserved. 

The legislation | am introducing will des- 
ignate 15 rivers, covering 554 miles, as part of 
the National Wild and Scenic Rivers Program. 
These rivers are all within the boundaries of 
the Hiawatha National Forest, the Huron- 
Manistee National Forest, and the Ottawa Na- 
tional Forest. In addition, nine other river seg- 
ments, including some rivers on State land, 
will be studied for inclusion in the National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Program. 

The State of Michigan is fortunate to be lo- 
cated around the Great Lakes, home to nearly 
95 percent of our Nation's fresh water supply. 
By protecting these rivers, which feed into the 
Great Lakes, this bill ensures that our water 
resources will be protected and will continue 
to be the backbone of our State's economic 
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future. The Michigan Scenic Rivers Act of 
1991 is supported by major environmental 
groups, including the Michigan United Con- 
servation Clubs, American Rivers, Trout Un- 
limited, National Wildlife Federation, National 
Parks and Conservation Association, and the 
Sierra Club. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a tremendous 
amount of misinformation concerning the 
Michigan Scenic Rivers Act of 1991 and the 
National Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. | would 
like to take this opportunity to set the record 
straight on a number of issues that have been 
misrepresented by opponents of this bill. 

First, it is a common that the Michigan 
Scenic Rivers Act of 1991 will give the U.S. 
Forest Service greater condemnation author- 
ity, and will place restrictions on private land- 
owner's property. Actually, without the pas- 
sage of the Michigan Scenic Rivers Act of 
1991, the U.S. Forest Service would have vir- 
tual unlimited authority to acquire all private 
lands within the boundary of Michigan three 
national forests through purchase, exchange 
or condemnation. The Michigan Scenic Rivers 
Act of 1991 places restrictions on these acqui- 
sition authorities. Under the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act, if 50 percent of the lands 
within a designated river corridor are publicly 
owned, then condemnation in fee title is pro- 
hibited. All of the rivers to be designated 
under this bill have more than 50 percent pub- 
lic ownership, thus restricting the condemna- 
tion authority of the U.S. Forest Service. 

And while the U.S. Forest Service does 
have the right to condemn a scenic easement, 
it rarely uses that authority. Scenic easements 
are used to prevent an adverse development, 
and they allow the property owner to keep title 
to the land to continue to use it, they allow the 
owner to also sell the land, or pass it on to 
their heirs. However, it must be understood 
that the U.S. Forest Service currently has the 
authority to condemn scenic easements, but 
this procedure is rarely used. As a matter of 
fact, of the 853,000 acres of land designated 
under the National Wild and Scenic Rivers Act 
and managed by the U.S. Forest Service, only 
one-half of 1 percent of the scenic easements 
were condemned. 

Second, this legislation will not grant addi- 
tional acquisition or zoning authorities to the 
U.S. Forest Service. In fact, the Michigan Sce- 
nic Rivers Act restricts the ability of the U.S. 
Forest Service to acquire land. As | mentioned 
earlier, the U.S. Forest Service currently has 
unlimited acquisition authority for lands inside 
the boundaries of every national forest. How- 
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Most importantly, in our own State of Michi- 
gan, two rivers have already been designated 
as part of the National Rivers System, the 
Pere Marquette in 1978, and the Au Sable in 
1984. The Pere Marquetee has 66 percent pri- 
vate ownership along its designated corridor, 
more private land than any other river in this 
legislation. This is significant because the 
large amount of private land allows the Forest 
Service unlimited condemnation authority. Yet, 
over this 12 year period, the Forest Service 
has not done one condemnation of any kind. 
Not one! The Au Sable River is significantly 
less developed than the Pere Marquette, and 
has similar features to those rivers in the 
Upper Peninsula, yet there has not been one 
condemnation on that river either. Not one! 

Also, the National Wild and Scenic River Act 
does not prohibit the building of new homes 
within the corridor. On the designated Upper 
Delaware River, hundreds of new homes have 
been built within the river corridor. With nearly 
500 landowners along the Au Sable and Pere 
Marquette Rivers, several new homes have 
been built, and people have painted their 
houses. 

Third, | believe that timber harvesting on na- 
tional forest lands is an important part of the 
multiple-use philosophy on our national for- 
ests. In fact, the Michigan Scenic Rivers Act of 
1991 would actually assist the timber industry 
in Michigan. At this time, all of the river cor- 
ridors in this bill are essentially being man- 
aged as wilderness areas until the U.S. Con- 
gress designates these rivers, or the rivers are 
fully studied by the U.S. Forest Service, a 
process which could take a number of years. 
By approving this legislation, the timber indus- 
try would be able to harvest timber on nearly 
90 percent of the lands in this bill. Thus, as a 
result of this bill, they would actually be able 
to cut more timber than under current law. 

Fourth, National Wild and Scenic River des- 
ignation does not have a negative impact on 
local land values. On the contrary, several 
studies have shown that land values have ac- 
tually increased in river corridors that have re- 
ceived Federal wild and scenic river designa- 
tion. 

For example, the New River in rural North 
Carolina was included in the National Rivers 
System in 1976 as a result of a proposed hy- 
droelectric project that would have inundated 
40,000 acres of mostly private lands. Before 
the river was designated, the average cost of 
land was $250 per acre. After designation, 
however, the local realty interests treated the 
designation as a windfall and began to pro- 
mote the area for second home development. 
Now there are examples of tracts of land 
being sold along the river corridor for $10,000 
per acre for second home development. On 
the Upper Delaware National Scenic River, 
land values along the river corridor doubled 
from the designation year 1978 to 1986, while 
in nearby areas outside the Delaware Valley 
land values barely increased at all. 

Further, on the Rogue River in Oregon, land 
values inside the designated corridor in- 
creased at a modest rate, while land values 
outside the river corridor actually declined. 

During a field hearing on this legislation on 
July 14, 1991, І asked opponents of this legis- 
lation to document cases where land values 
have actually declined after a river has been 
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designated. At this time, not one case has 
been submitted to my office. Clearly, the facts 
show that Federal designation will have a 
positive effect on land values. 

Mr. Speaker, the Michigan Scenic Rivers 
Act of 1991 is an important piece of environ- 
mental legislation. The enactment of this bill 
will double the number of rivers in the National 
Wild and Scenic River System east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. | strongly urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation when it is considered 
by the full House of Representatives. 


LEMON SPRINGS UNITED METH- 
ODIST CHURCH: PRIDE IN OUR 
PAST 


HON. H. MARTIN LANCASTER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. LANCASTER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay homage to a great landmark in my Dis- 
trict in North Carolina. Lemon Springs United 
Methodist Church was founded in 1890 as 
Midway Church. On November 6, 1890, Mid- 
way Church was organized with 24 members. 
The name Midway was chosen because it was 
midway between Raleigh and Hamlet, North 
Carolina. Later the name was changed to 
Lemon Springs to honor the mineral springs 
located on the Lemon property approximately 
3 miles west of the church on the Carthage 
(U.S. 15-501). 

Talk of a new church building was started in 
1920. In March of 1924 a crowd gathered and 
tore down the old church building. Some of 
the materials were used in the new building. 
Francis Willett, one of the church members, 
remembers a special service on August 2, 
1924 when the cornerstone was set. He says 
Mr. Argus Upchurch, a local mason, brought a 
bucket of cement and trowel and sealed the 
stone as Francis stood on the church porch 
watching. 

Rosa and Mattie Smith more recently left a 
portion of their estate to the church. Through 
their generosity many improvements have 
been made. These include an outdoor pavil- 
ion, complete with picnic tables, and the pav- 
ing of the parking lot. Another addition that 
has been made is the gazebo the Methodist 
men have built near the front of the cemetery. 
These are but two examples of how the con- 
gregation as a whole and individual members 
have made this one of the outstanding church- 
es in the area. 

On the evening of May 2, 1990 a tornado 
roared through Lemon Springs, uprooting 
many of the old oaks around the church build- 
ing and in the parsonage yard. The church 
building also needed repairs as a result of the 
storm. A portion of the parsonage roof was 
destroyed when an Oak tree fell through the 
roof. Many trees are gone, many homes were 
damaged or destroyed, but only one person 
was injured. 

The church continues to recover from this 
horrible event. Nevertheless, as it has in the 
past, Lemon Springs United Methodist has 
shown strength in times of adversity and 
grown even stronger. 

am honored to be able to pay tribute to 
such an outstanding keeper of the faith on the 
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occasion of its centennial. With outstanding 
clergy and lay leadership and with a devoted 
and hard working membership, | am confident 
that God will continue to richly bless Lemon 
Springs United Methodist Church in its second 
century. 


TRIBUTE TO MAX ROSSI 
HON. VIC FAZIO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | would like to take 
this opportunity to honor Mr. Max Rossi, as a 
longtime friend of mine, who is retiring from 
the county of Solano after 23 years of service. 

Mr. Rossi has been a dedicated servant to 
the community as assistant assessor of So- 
lano County serving assessors Ellard Williams, 
Gordon Gojkovich, and current assessor Rob- 
ert Blechschmidt. He also previously served 
the county as supervising auditor-appraiser. 
Max has made a significant contribution 
through his efforts to establish the first auto- 
mated assessment system. Further, in 1980, 
Max has been credited with playing an instru- 
mental role in the development of the comput- 
erized integrated property system. 

Max's career as a public servant is com- 
plimented by his exemplary service as a lead- 
er in the community. Max was president of the 
Fairfield-Suisun Chamber of Commerce, and 
he was deservedly recognized for his dedica- 
tion and hard work when, in 1976, the cham- 
ber named him man of the year. Max has also 
exhibited leadership by serving as a fundraiser 
for the Napa-Solano United Crusade and, in 
1988, as president of the Sons of Italy. Max 
was also a member and president of the 
board of trustees for Solano Community Col- 
lege for 15 years—one of his most notable 
roles—which is indicative of his dedication to 
improving community education. In addition, 
Max was instrumental in insuring that the 
YMCA locate in the Fairfield-Suisun area. And, 
his dedication to the community continues to 
this day as he is chairman of the North Bay 
Health Care Foundation. 

Mr. Speaker, Max has excelled as a com- 
munity leader and has taken great pride in his 
job as assistant assessor. | wish him luck in 
all his future endeavors and congratulate him 
on all his past achievements. 


ONCE AGAIN, THE BUREAUCRACY 
RECEIVES A FAILING GRADE 


HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
share with my colleagues an article which re- 
cently appeared in the Atlanta Journal entitled 
"Engineers math not good enough for high 
school." 

Mr. Ira Joseph, who has his degree in aero- 
space engineering and 78 credits of college 
math from two very distinguished universities, 
was recently forced out of his teaching job in 
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а Henry County, Georgia school. State offi- 
cials said he's not qualified to teach high 
School on a full-time basis. 

For many years we have heard that there is 
a severe shortage of math teachers in Amer- 
ica. Henry County, Georgia was fortunate to 
have a teacher, such as Mr. Joseph, who was 
eager to teach and, according to both the stu- 
dents and principal at the school, was very ef- 
fective. 

| hope that after reading this article, each of 
my colleagues is challenged to devote some 
serious thought on what we can do to improve 
the quality of education in America. 

ENGINEER'8 MATH NOT GOOD ENOUGH FOR 

HIGH SCHOOL 
(By Betsy White) 

Trained as an aeronautical engineer, Ira 
Joseph decided at age 50 to teach math in- 
stead. 

For the principal who hired him and the 
students who studied with him. It was a 
dream come true. Despite a well-publicized 
shortage of qualified math teachers, they'd 
found one who knew math inside out and was 
eager to teach at their school. 

But for Mr. Joseph, it soon turned into а 
nightmare. 

Тһе state declared he wasn't qualified to 
teach high school math and forced Henry 
County school officials to fire him. 

For & man who earned 78 credits of college 
math at West Point and Virginia Tech and 
took such math-laden engineering courses as 
fluid mechanics and principles of aero- 
dynamics, that was hard to swallow. 

“Ап engineer should certainly be able to 
teach high school math," he said. Believe 
me, I'm not going to have any troubles with 
algebra or geometry." 

Caro Feagin, Georgia's associate director 
of certification, said she can understand his 
frustrations but can't solve them. 

The problem, she said, is that Mr. Joseph 
took most of his math courses as a college 
freshman and sophomore, then took engi- 
neering classes in his junior and senior 
years. Georgia requires would-be math 
teachers to take six math classes beyond the 
Sophomore level. 

“Му heart goes out to him," she said. “If 
I had all this math, I would know I could 
teach. * * * I have no problem wanting him 
in the classroom. 

“But he hasn't had the upperdivision math 
courses,“ she said. And right now in Geor- 
gia, that's what you need to teach math.“ 

Mr. Joseph would have to take at least 
three more upperlevel math courses, Mrs. 
Feagin said. Then he could start teaching on 
& temporary license while taking education 
courses on the side. 

The rules that require him to take more 
math probably should be changed, she con- 
ceded. An advisory committee already has 
recommended giving would be math teachers 
some credit for studying math via physics 
and engineering courses. 

But it will be months before that proposal, 
and similar plans to ease rigid requirements 
in English and science, come before the state 
Board of Education, which has final say over 
certification rules. 

That would be too late for Mr. Joseph, 
who's already lost his job. He still is fighting 
the state’s ruling in his case, and his stu- 
dents say they hope he wins. 

"I think he should be able to stay," said 
Tanaka Carter, 16, a student in a Stock- 
bridge High School geometry course where 
Mr. Joseph substitute-taught last week. “Не 
seems to have no problems teaching math, 
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and he explains things a whole lot better 
than some of them that I've had.“ 


A VETERAN TALKS FOR THE FLAG 
HON. CHRISTOPHER H. SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, 
today | would like to call to your attention a 
poem written by Mr. Aldo Capotosti, the New 
Jersey department commander of the Italian 
American War Veterans of the United States 
and a veteran of World War II. The poem per- 
sonifies the symbol that we, as Americans, will 
look to in these times of turmoil—our Amer- 
ican flag. 

Mr. Capotosti expresses the feelings of 
many of our Nation's veterans concerning the 
symbol that has sustained through wars and 
conflicts around the world. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to present Mr. 
Capotosti's work. 1 hope that all who read it 
will remember to look to our flag as a symbol 
of strength during this time of uneasiness. 

A VETERAN TALKS FOR THE FLAG 


Am I not the symbol of your Country? 

You veterans of all wars have protected me 
from aggression. 

From the early wars, when my field had only 
thirteen stars, to the present time with 
my field of fifty stars. 

So now that my field of stars is complete— 
why do you, my protectors, veterans of 
all wars, let them tread on me, dis- 
grace me and above all allow them to 
burn me. 

I have been in many battles with you, and 
you held me high above all other flags. 

I still Пу over your capital above all others. 
Again I ask you, why do you let them 
burn me? 

They say that they express themselves by 
burning me. I say to them—you can 
talk, I can not, so express yourself with 
words. 

On Iwo Jima, you died to raise me on the 
mountain top. I am still your symbol 
and will always Пу over your Capital— 
protect me. 

Now again I say to you my subjects—defend 
me like you did in battle. 

When one kills our national bird, the bald 
Eagle, that person is reprimanded— 
why can't I have the same respect? 

I will always be your flag, therefore I say 
again, protect me. 

God Bless America. 


TRIBUTE TO JUDGE THOMAS 8. 
DELAY 


HON. BOB McEWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, as public serv- 
ants, we as Members of Congress, have the 
frequent opportunity to meet and work with 
scores of dedicated individuals who play a crit- 
ical role in the functions of the communities in 
our home States. They faithfully execute the 
responsibilities for making, interpreting and en- 
forcing the law at the local and statewide 
level. 
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Occasionally, among those many devoted 
State and local officials, we find an individual 
of such unusual distinction and accomplish- 
ment that his work requires special notice. 
That is my purpose in rising today. 

It is with great pride and pleasure that | ask 
you to join me in recognizing Judge Thomas 
S. Delay on the occasion of his retirement 
from the Jackson County Common Pleas 
Court. Upon becoming acquainted with Judge 
Delay’s distinguished career, | am confident 
that my colleagues will be anxious to join the 
citizens of Jackson County along with Judge 
Delay’s family and friends in saluting his con- 
tributions to the legal profession and the 
bench, which he served with utmost integrity 
and honesty. 

Mr. Speaker, Judge Delay began his distin- 
guished career in the legal profession follow- 
ing the receipt of his Juris Doctor degree from 
the University of Cincinnati Law School in 
1952. He served in both private practice and 
as a Jackson County prosecuting attorney be- 
fore assuming the post of judge in the Pro- 
bate-Juvenile Division of the Jackson County 
Common Pleas Court. In all of his endeavors 
he was known by all as a just and responsible 
public servant who consistently demonstrated 
a deep faith in, and dedication to, the prin- 
ciples of American jurisprudence. 

While dutifully performing his roles in our ju- 
dicial system, Judge Delay also served as an 
active member of the Jackson County and 
Ohio State Bar Associations, the Ohio Pros- 
ecuting Attorneys Association, and the Na- 
tional District Attorneys Association. He 
brought to the bench, and to each of these or- 
ganizations, dignity, and determination tem- 
pered with wisdom and understanding. 

Mr. Speaker, Jackson County, OH, has 
been fortunate, very fortunate, to enjoy the 
dedicated service of Judge Thomas S. Delay. 
He has earned the gratitude and respect of all 
whom he served. | urge my colleagues to join 
me today in commending Judge Delay for his 
years of honorable service as an exemplary 
member of the Ohio Bar and at the bench of 
the Jackson County Common Pleas Court. 


NEBRASKA EDITORIAL REGARD- 
ING THE VETO OF THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS ACT OF 1990 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, at the end of 
the session of the 101st Congress, an inter- 
esting editorial was published in the Norfolk 
Daily News on October 29, 1990, applauding 
President Bush's veto of the Civil Rights Act of 
1990. This Member wanted to provide it today 
for my colleagues' information. This issue is 
relevant since it seems nearly certain to be re- 
visited by the 102d Congress. 

(From the Norfolk З News, Oct. 29, 
1 


COURAGE IN THE VETO 
President Bush and 34 members of the U.S. 
Senate exhibited courage in spite of а mas- 
sive publicity campaign by those who claim 
to be the only authentic promoters of civil 
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rights. Mr. Bush vetoed what was described 
as the major civil rights legislation of 
1990.” The 34 senators were those who upheld 
that veto—all Republicans. By one vote, that 
was sufficient to sustain the veto and kill 
the bill for this term. 

Mr. Bush has an alternative measure which 
does not contain the flaws of the defeated 
bill. His would eliminate forced quota sys- 
tems as a legitimate device to deal with dis- 
crimination and also keep in place in the 
civil rights field the traditional American 
concept of justice. That is, those who claim 
to be victims of discrimination in the job 
market, or anywhere else it is illegal, should 
be compelled to prove the claim rather than 
have those charged with the crime prove 
their innocence. 

Aside from its promotion of quota systems, 
that presumption of guilt on the part of em- 
ployers charged with discrimination was the 
major flaw in the 1990 civil rights bill. The 
burden of proving no discrimination was 
wrongly placed on defendants in such suits, 
not the parties bringing the suit. 

Those who identify themselves as the civil 
rights movement’s true believers think the 
Supreme Court has erred in recent rulings 
which do not recognize an individual's inher- 
ent right“ to special advantage or treat- 
ment because of minority status (or major- 
ity status, in the case of women). 

Their basic problem is that they want to 
overrule the equal rights" provisions of the 
Constitution, to make it clear that discrimi- 
nation to right old wrongs is justified even 
though unequal treatment results. Legisla- 
tors and the courts have gone along with this 
to an extent that finds affirmative action 
programs in place to overcome old discrimi- 
natory patterns and to assist some people 
but not others—whether on the basis of race, 
disability or other disadvantaged status. 

There is little protest about this where the 
needs are clear. But such needs cannot be 
proven to apply to entire groups of people, 
only to individuals. Some people need and 
deserve special help. Government has been 
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helpful in providing it; private agencies 
might do even more were it not for all the 
laws and regulations about equal oppor- 
tunity’’ which force any employer to fear the 
long arm of the law and the regulators at 
each step. 

Congress could serve the civil rights move- 
ment best by refusing to create more com- 
plications for employers and educational in- 
stitutions, either large or small. There are 
enough. The American education and eco- 
nomic systems must be free to create more 
opportunities, and to do it without Uncle 
Sam's heavy hand guiding every move. 
Above all, politicians must remember they 
can provide no specíal privileges or benefits 
for anyone without, in some way, discrimi- 
nating against others. 


MASS TRANSIT AN INVESTMENT 
IN THE FUTURE 


HON. DEAN A. GALLO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1991 


Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, today 1 rise to ге- 
introduce a bill that will encourage employers 
to create a realistic employee incentive which 
will convince more commuters to take mass 
transit. The benefits of this legislation include 
energy conservation, easing traffic, and con- 
gestion, and most importantly will allow all of 
us to breathe a little easier. 

Early in 1990, 1 first introduced this bill be- 
cause clean air and traffic congestion gratified 
long support for this idea from the port author- 
ity, the New Jersey Department of Transpor- 
tation, and numerous ride-sharing organiza- 
tions. This year | introduce ту bill with even 
more conviction that in the past. Given the 
current situation and uncertainty in the Persian 
Gulf it has become especially important for the 
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United States to have a national energy strat- 
egy to address our energy concerns. 

My bill provides a monthly tax incentive up 
to $75 a month for employers to encourage 
their employees to either use mass transit, in- 
cluding ferries, organized van pools as alter- 
natives to single occupant vehicle commuting, 
and most other modes of mass transit. 

Current Federal policies create disincentives 
for mass transit use and van pooling. The time 
has come to level the playing field so that 
commuters will have realistic alternatives. | am 


In spite of some resistance by the Ways 
and Means Committee during the 101st Con- 


fight for affordable mass transit in the 1 


Congress. 
In addition, as a member of the Republican 


energy policy, | am working with my col- 
leagues to include my initiative in the final pro- 
posal 


This is a free-enterprise solution to several 
problems that does not rely on overregulation 
and subsidies. It is also a way of promoting 
greater energy independence, and increasing 
ridership on mass transit which, in turn, helps 
to keep fares low and to provide money for 
service improvements. 

Mass transit represents a necessary invest- 
ment in the future of our Nation. Continued 
economic devi and continued im- 
provement in the quality of our lives will not be 
possible without it. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, January 11, 1991 


The House met at 9 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 

Create in us new hearts, O God, and 
put a new and right spirit within us. As 
these words of the Psalms remind, we 
pray for hearts open to the leading of 
Your spirit and eager to walk the paths 
of peace. We earnestly pray for our- 
selves and every person that we will ex- 
perience the harmony and understand- 
ing that is our hope. 

We remember in our prayers those 
citizens who stand watch in distant 
places and the work of every peace- 
maker. On this special day may each 
person of every perspective join in 
prayer and supplication for peace that 
Your will may be done on Earth as it is 
in Heaven. This is our earnest prayer. 
Amen. 


——— 'ůƷ 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day's pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. MOORHEAD] will please 
come forward and lead the House in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. MOORHEAD led the Pledge of А1- 
legiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of Ameríca, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the remaining general debate on 
the subject of the situation in the Mid- 
dle East. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
GEPHARDT] has 3 hours and 56 minutes 
remaining in general debate and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] 
has 4 hours and 51 minutes remaining 
in general debate. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN]. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, at this 
point in the debate it would be well, I 
think, that we look at the three resolu- 
tions that are before us and what they 


signify with regard to this particular 
discussion we are having today. Maybe 
I should go back a little bit in recent 
history and say that last year, in Sep- 
tember and October, there was a 
mounting feeling throughout the coun- 
try that the President did not wish to 
have Congress take action in this field 
of going to war. 

There are those of us who have been 
to law school, and those of us who took 
the oath the other day to uphold the 
Constitution, who feel like we would be 
abridging or setting aside the Constitu- 
tion of the United States if we did not 
comply with the essence of that docu- 
ment where it says that the Congress 
and not the President would be the 
people to put our country to war if we 
were to go to war. 

That was very important to our fore- 
fathers, who drafted the Constitution. 
They debated it at some length. They 
came up with the language that Con- 
gress alone should be able to declare 
war. But behind that there was а dis- 
cussion in the drafting of the Constitu- 
tion which showed clearly that they 
did want to have some exceptions to 
that, exceptions, however, only in the 
field of defensive war. They felt the 
President should be able to bring the 
troops in to handle a defensive situa- 
tion, but not an offensive situation. 

That was very, very important to our 
ancestors, and it is important to us 
today, because it makes it more dif- 
ficult to go to war. It should be more 
difficult to go to war. 

In history abroad, just prior to the 
founding of our country, there were 
many instances of where a king, an em- 
peror, a tyrant of one kind or another, 
would set about to put his country to 
war, usually for personal reasons of his 
own, to strengthen his own hand on the 
government or something like that. So 
our Constitution specifically provides 
that that type of power as far as ag- 
gressive offensive war shall be in the 
hands of Congress, and not in the hands 
of the President. 

With that in mind, on October 6, I 
wrote the President of the United 
States and said to him some of the 
things being said now and implying 
that the country is about to go to war 
without action by Congress and that 
would be unconstitutional. We ought to 
have action by Congress. 

The President in a way has conceded 
that, because he has now written to 
Congress and urged that they do take 
action in this field. That, in а way, 
complies with the Constitution of the 
United States. 


If you pass the resolution which he 
sent up here for Congress to pass, al- 
though it does not make any observa- 
tion about the constitutional provi- 
sion, nevertheless it does ask Congress 
to act in this field, and that is what we 
should do. 

So the resolution which I introduced 
on October 19 of last year is а resolu- 
tion which calls for the recognition of 
that part of the Constitution and calls 
for no action on the part of the execu- 
tive government as far as going to an 
offensive war is concerned. 

In the caucus of the Democratic 
Party earlier this year, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN] led à very 
interesting discussion and very enthu- 
siastically brought about the tremen- 
dous vote in favor of being sure that 
this sort of thing is carried out. So the 
gentleman and I have combined to- 
gether to introduce the resolution 
which is before us today. 

If Members pass this resolution, if it 
is followed by the thing that the Presi- 
dent has sent to the floor, we will be in 
а situation where the President's ac- 
tion, which will be voted upon, if it is 
favorably acted upon, will be within 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Congress will have taken action in this 
field. 

It is а declaration of war, contingent 
upon the President calling it into ef- 
fect. That is what it amounts to аза 
legal proposition. 

So those Members like the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN] and 
myself who are espousing this resolu- 
tion, as far as this resolution is con- 
cerned, are not opting that one way or 
another with regard to the President's 
idea. That is another idea. Those two 
other resolutions, the resolution of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAMIL- 
TON] is one that has to do with waiting 
for a while until we have exhausted all 
diplomatic opportunities, economic 
ones as well. Then the other one is the 
one that really calls us to go to war 
just upon the decision of the President, 
without any further action by Con- 
gress. 

That lays before us the situation we 
have. This morning most of the speech- 
es will probably relate to the resolu- 
tion the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DURBIN] and I have introduced. I hope 
each of you will support it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SCHULZE]. 

Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the resolution providing 
President Bush with congressional sup- 
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port for American military action after 
January 15. Anything less would send 
the wrong message to those around the 
world wringing their hands in anticipa- 
tion of thievery, terrorism and plunder. 

The crisis in the Persian Gulf is a 
tragic example of aggression and greed 
by one nation, Iraq, violating inter- 
national law and human rights. While 
our men and women are sweating in 
the desert to preserve freedom and stop 
this aggression, some here at home are 
undermining America's determination 
to support the will of the United Na- 
tions and of the world, to free Kuwait 
and preserve Saudi Arabia. Mr. Speak- 
er, American men and women putting 
their lives on the line for freedom need 
our support. President Bush needs our 
support. And the Kuwaiti people need 
our support. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope we do not have 
to fight. If we do, it will be called for 
by the United Nations; it will be justi- 
fied under international law; and, it 
will be a new beginning toward bring- 
ing the world's collective power to bear 
on those who violate international law 
and order. 

In а letter to Congress Tuesday, the 
President asked that Congress author- 
ize him, and I quote, ‘‘to use all nec- 
essary means to compel Iraq to with- 
draw from Kuwait." He goes on to say 
that anything less would only encour- 
age Iragi intransigence; anthing else 
would risk detracting from the inter- 
national coalition arrayed against 
Iraq's aggression." 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
voting for а resolution to support the 
President in his effort to restore free- 
dom to Kuwait and solidify the inter- 
national community behind a new 
world order. 

Twenty years from now, we may look 
back upon this crisis as the turning 
point toward world peace: where for 
the first time, the United Nations was 
truly united against aggression, mur- 
der and greed. We may remember this 
resolution as the day America proved 
its resolve to secure freedom for all the 
peoples of the world. 

The choice today is clear. We either 
vote to allow aggression and terrorism 
to go unchecked, or we vote for а new 
world order. A world where the United 
Nations serves its original mission of 
mitigating world tension, hunger and 
disaster. A U.N. which has the means 
and might to represent the nations of 
the world against those nations that 
violate international law and invade or 
plunder other countries. This new 
world order so eloquently described by 
President Bush, where the United 
States and the Soviet Union work to- 
gether for peace, against aggression, is 
now a reality. The question is, will 
America stand firm in support of this 
new order, or will the Congress give in 
to fear and partisan posturing and 
throw a new beginning aside? 
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The crisis in the Persian Gulf is not 
about oil; or the Palestinian problem, 
it is an opportunity to put an end to 
unilateral terrorism by nation states 
set out to pillage and plunder. Our 
presence in the gulf is not a single mis- 
sion to protect Israel’s interests; or our 
economic interests for oil. We are there 
in force to stop aggression, to imple- 
ment the wishes of the United Nations, 
and to restore freedom to Kuwait. 

There are those who will say this is 
another Vietnam. They will say we are 
in the gulf at the request of Big Oil. 
They will ponder why our allies are not 
sharing more of the burden. 

I must remind these naysayers that 
Adolf Hitler also benefited from dissen- 
sion and delay and millions of lives 
were lost, perhaps as a direct result. 
The comparison of Hitler and Saddam 
Hussein are very real. Only this time, 
instead of Poland, we have Kuwait. In- 
stead of inaction and fear, we are re- 
sponding with determination and re- 
solve to stop aggression and preserve 
freedom. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Mo- 
MILLAN]. 

Mr. MCMILLAN of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding me the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
joint resolution in support of the U.N. 
resolution. 

АП of us are saddened, sobered, even 
reluctant, about the action we must 
now take—none of us wants war. 

The United Nations was created to 
prevent war. That is why it cannot tol- 
erate Iraq’s aggression and ongoing 
rape of Kuwait—all of us support that. 

Moreover, the future stability of the 
Middle East, with its enormous con- 
sequences and precedent for a peaceful 
region and a stable world order, is at 
stake—few of us disagree. But to suc- 
ceed, we must be unequivocal now, or 
we risk disastrous consequences later. 

The U.N. resolutions include sanc- 
tions, diplomacy, and the threat of 
military force after January 15 to 
achieve Iraqi withdrawal and regional 
stability. The 50 members of the coali- 
tion have supported sanctions for 5 
months with exhaustive diplomacy and 
28 nations are ready to make a mili- 
tary option credible. None of these op- 
tions is effective alone. Sanctions and 
diplomacy won’t work without the 
military option. 

Our President must have unre- 
stricted latitude to use each simulta- 
neously to achieve successful compli- 
ance with the U.N. resolutions—hope- 
fully without conflict. 

The primary issue today is whether 
Congress should restrain U.S. military 
action in order to test sanctions for a 
longer period. 
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That is tempting, but self-defeating. 
Because sanctions have not and will 
not remove Saddam from Kuwait. 
Sanctions would fail in the end and we 
would then face far greater obstacles to 
successful military action in the long- 
run. 

While we wait and temporize: 

Iraq can hunker down and sustain its 
position in Kuwait. 

The Kuwaiti people will continue to 
suffer brutal occupation. 

Terrorism and anti-American senti- 
ment will grow. 

The coalition will disintegrate—pos- 
sibly both Arab and Soviet support. 

Public support at home will wither 
away. 

We will have to sustain a deferred 
military option at considerable cost in 
money and human risk. 

We might be forced to reinstitute the 
draft to sustain force levels. 

Waiting only compounds the problem 
with the high probability that we will 
ultimately be forced to a military op- 
tion against far worse odds than exist 
today. 

Time is on Saddam's side—not the 
world's. 

The only sensible policy is to support 
the President in fulfilling the U.N. res- 
olution with the fervent hope that 
congresional commitment will finally 
convince Saddam Hussein that the coa- 
lition is firm in its resolve and he risks 
losing all. 

My colleagues, if we cannot support 
this fundamental U.N. objective to re- 
sist aggression, the future of the U.N. 
and the prospects for a New World 
Order of stability are slim, indeed. Our 
young men and women know that. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Michel-Solarz resolution. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 6 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. SAXTON]. 

Mr. SAXTON. Mr. Speaker, when I 
opened the Washington Post this morn- 
ing I read the lead editorial on the edi- 
torial page and it concluded by saying: 

Our judgment is that Congress, by deciding 
to authorize the President to conduct war, 
materially improves his chances of achieving 
peace. 

The Washington Post has come to 
that conclusion and many other Mem- 
bers of this House have come to the 
conclusion that the compromise 
amendment, as it is being called, 
strengthens the President's hand, and 
in so doing makes it easier and more 
possible for us to achieve long and last- 
ing peace without war. 

We come to the conclusion based on а 
number of facts, and the same facts are 
the facts that are used by those who 
come to а different conclusion. In fact, 
we agree on almost everything that is 
relevant in this debate. 

We agree, for example, that Saddam 
Hussein used an unprovoked kind of ag- 
gression when he entered and took over 
Kuwait. We agree that it was an indis- 
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putable kind of aggression that he was 
accustomed to using throughout his 
entire reign of power, and as one col- 
lege professor said recently in a maga- 
zine article, Saddam Hussein's rise to 
power was soaked in blood. His tenure 
in office was equally bloody. He has in- 
troduced gas warfare. He has used it 
against his own people and is attempt- 
ing to acquire nuclear weapons. We all 
agree with that indisputable fact, I be- 
lieve. 
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We also agree that petroleum and its 
use, Saddam Hussein's potential use of 
it, is a major factor here. That may not 
be the factor that would force or con- 
vince one to use military power, but it 
certainly is а major factor, because 
Saddam's use of it could be either to 
blackmail the world if he controls the 
significant amount that he now con- 
trols or more, or he could use it to fi- 
nance his bloody type of rule. We all, I 
think, agree on that fact. 

We also agree that he has got to go. 
He has got to leave Kuwait. 

So there are broad areas of agree- 
ment. We only disagree when we try to 
determine how to achieve the last goal, 
the goal that we agree on, whether we 
should let sanctions work, whether we 
Should restrict the use of power by the 
President, or whether it takes us closer 
to peace by passing the amendment 
that I think we are going to pass today. 

If you decide that you disagree with 
what I believe is the majority opinion 
in the House and if you decide that you 
disagree with the editorial this morn- 
ing in the Washington Post, then you 
read those facts, upon which we all 
agree, differently than I do. If you be- 
lieve that we ought to wait, then you 
have to decide one important fact, and 
that is whether or not our alliance 
with the world is going to hold to- 
gether while we wait for sanctions to 
work. 

In the Middle East, for example, we 
know that Kuwait and Iraq were re- 
cently allied against Iran for 8 years, 
and Kuwait loaned the country of Iraq 
somewhere between $10 billion and $15 
billion, but today Kuwait, that very 
ally of Iraq, is the subject of 
unprovoked aggression by Saddam Hus- 
sein. That is an example of how quick- 
ly alliances change in the Middle East. 

We know as we are here debating 
today that Saddam Hussein is trying 
desperately to put back together his al- 
liance with Iran so he can export oil 
through that country. It is physically 
easy to do once that alliance is mend- 
ed. 
What about the relationship with 
Syria? Today they are on our side. Ask 
yourself, during the next 6 months ога 
year, will something happen between 
Syria and Israel to destroy that part of 
our alliance? 
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What about the Moslem influence in 
Turkey, another one of our allies? Will 
that change during the next months? 

What about Egypt? The president of 
their parliament recently was assas- 
sinated. How fragile is that govern- 
ment? What does that mean to our alli- 
ance? 

If you are one of those who appears 
or may be leaning in the direction of 
saying, “І disagree with the Post, I dis- 
agree with most of the folks who think 
we ought to stick with the President.“ 
then ask yourself a question: Sanctions 
depend on the alliance. Will the alli- 
ance hold together? 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding me this time. I congratulate 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DUR- 
BIN] and the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. BENNETT] for the magnificent con- 
tribution that they have made to this 
important debate. 

Mr. Speaker, we are getting down to 
the last few hours of this debate, and 
we will be voting tomorrow. The issues 
have been very clearly defined. 

The President Bush resolution au- 
thored by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MICHEL] is really а Pontius Pilate 
resolution that says that Congress is 
going to wash its hands of this matter 
and go home, and if our constituents 
want to be a part of the national de- 
bate they are going to have to write а 
letter to the White House, perhaps to 
Mr. Sununu. It is going to be no longer 
useful in talking to their Congressman 
or their Congresswoman. 

We say that we should be patient, 
that we should never go to war because 
of impatience. War is too important to 
go to war because we are impatient. 

They say, the Bush-Michel people 
say, that the sanctions are not working 
that, Look., 5 months have passed and 
Saddam has not said ‘uncle.’’’ We say 
nonsense. 

After 5 months, look at the progress 
we have made. When President Bush 
sent the troops into the Persian Gulf 
last August, he said he had four goals: 
First, to stop any possible invasion of 
Saudi Arabia; second, to release our 
hostages; third, to protect the world's 
oil; and fourth, to get the Iraqis out of 
Kuwait. 

In à short 6 months, 5 months, Mr. 
Speaker, three of the four objectives of 
our involvement in the Persian Gulf 
have been effected. What is the hurry? 
Impatience is no reason to go to war. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. MICHEL] and Mr. Bush and 
the proponents of their resolution do 
not talk about the consequences of this 
war. If we go to war and win the war 
and destroy the Armed Forces of Iraq, 
run them out of Kuwait, what will be 
the consequences? I can tell the Mem- 
bers what the consequences will be. We 
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wil have to have troops, occupation 
troops, in the Middle East. How long? 
We have had them in Japan, and we 
still have them in Korea 25 to 30 years 
after the Korean war. We have had 
them in Germany for 40 years, and we 
still have them after the last war. 

So, all right, we are going to have 
American troops occupying the Middle 
East. 

Oil wells, saving the oil wells. I have 
Seen estimates that the bombing will 
light oil wells that will burn for years, 
deep underground reserves. 

Already there are fears of terrorism. 
The ЕБІ is on а new program, a very 
frightening program, of interviewing 
Americans of Arab descent. We hear 
the Immigration Service in the paper 
this morning, the Washington Post, 
which says that there is а camp some- 
where out there that very well might 
be prepared for dissidents in this war. I 
did not say that. The Washington Post 
did this morning. 

The consequences of this war are 
enormous. 

While we are preparing for war, what 
is happening in Europe and in Asia 
with our allies? Are they meeting like 
we are, concerned, awakening in the 
night, worried about this war? Are 
their legislatures meeting and demand- 
ing that the reserves be called up? Are 
they appropriating extra billions of 
dollars like we are for the war? No. 
Their legislatures are not meeting. 
They are back home worrying about 
transportation and housing and their 
children's education and all the things 
that countries do worry about. 

The proponents of the Michel resolu- 
tion do not talk about the соп- 
sequences of this war. 

Last, Mr. Speaker, our job descrip- 
tion here as Members of Congress is 
not to be a cheerleader for any Presi- 
dent. Our job is to be skeptical, to say 
“Show me." 

I was here the day the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution was voted on. We were talk- 
ing about a little country, a little 
Third World country somewhat like 
Iraq, 17 million people, North Vietnam, 
about the same number of people, 
about the same kind of Third World 
economy. We were told that we could 
bomb them into submission, that they 
would say uncle,“ and we were told 
all of the same things, oh, and the 
domino theory, that unless we stopped 
Hanoi, Thailand would fall, the Phil- 
ippines would fall, Singapore would 
fall. We hear the same story today, the 
domino theory of the Middle East. 
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Therefore, Mr. Speaker, patience is 
al we are asking for. A few more 
months. Give the sanctions a chance. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHU- 
STER]. 
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Мг. SHUSTER. Мг. Speaker, I would 
say to my friend who talks about the 
threat of terrorism, let Members hypo- 
thetically assume there are terrorists 
out there. This Congress, we, here are 
at risk. Carry that thought to its log- 
ical conclusion. What I hear being sug- 
gested is that we should not act, we 
Should be paralyzed, we should be 
blackmailed, because theoretically, at 
least, there are terrorists out here who 
might threaten Members. 

Goodness knows, this is no basis for 
our making any decisions. Blackmail is 
no answer. 

Mr. EDWARDS Of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLINGER]. 

Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the joint resolution. 
This debate is clearly an historic de- 
bate. It is а vital debate. I think it is 
necessary that the Members of the peo- 
ple's House express their individual 
opinions as to the policies that we are 
pursuing in the Middle East. 

However, I also believe it vital that 
the outcome be strong support for the 
President's policy. Ironically, approval 
of the use of force is the best hope for 
securing the peace. There is no ques- 
tion, that Saddam Hussein is watching 
very carefully what we are doing here 
today and tomorrow, and will be either 
encouraged to continue to resist or 
given pause by the actions we take. I 
respect all of those who believe that 
the sanctions will work, who believe 
that more time needs to be allowed for 
the sanctions to work. I think they are 
wrong. However, I certainly respect 
their sincerity. 

This debate is between Americans, 
not between Republicans or Democrats, 
not people seeking political advantage. 
We are all sincere in what we are doing 
here. I don't believe the sanctions will 
accomplish our goal of forcing Hussein 
out of Kuwait. There is leakage now, 
and I submit that the leakage will get 
worse if we blink at this point. 

We all agree, as has been said before, 
we all agree on the objectives of what 
we are trying to do, to get Saddam 
Hussein out of Kuwait without conces- 
sions. It is impossible to overstate 
what is at stake in the effort. Clearly, 
if we prevail, and we must prevail, we 
wil validate the worth of what is an 
unprecedented international alliance 
' put together by President Bush as an 
effective means of dealing with the bul- 
lies of this world. This is а very, very 
important point. It will establish a 
model, in my view, for future crises. 

Let Members make no mistake about 
it, there will be future crises. In some 
ways, the superpowers confrontation 
has lulled the United States because a 
predictability was there. We knew 
what to expect from the Soviets and 
they knew what to expect from us. We 
have lost that predictability. We need а 
new model to deal with these crises 
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that will develop. There will be unpre- 
dictable eruptions in the future. It is 
clear the United States is no longer 
able, nor does it want to be the police- 
man for the world. The hope of being 
able to join in an international way to 
address future crises as only one of 
many partners to deal with these erup- 
tions, can only be furthered if we pre- 
vail in this event. 

Conversely, the failure to prevail will 
be devastating. The credibility of the 
United Nations will be destroyed, and 
with it а chance to expand and to build 
on the present alliance. The credibility 
of the United States will be destroyed 
and the stature of Saddam Hussein in 
Iraq and the Arab world will be enor- 
mously enhanced. 

There is no question about what is at 
stake here. The only question is how do 
we prevail. 

The sanctions, as I have indicated, 
are not working now. We know there is 
leakage. We know, for example, the 
standard of living in Kuwait and in 
Iraq today is about 10 times the stand- 
ard of living in Egypt. As the majority 
whip said yesterday, the sanctions 
might take years to work. Do we have 
that kind of time? If we blink now, it 
is clear to me that our allies in this ef- 
fort are going to begin to cut their own 
deals. If we are perceived as not having 
the stomach to go forward, I think oth- 
ers are clearly going to say the United 
States is not reliable. We better look 
to save our own skin. They are already 
moving in that direction. 

Syria, а very weak partner in this а1- 
liance now, is very likely to cooperate 
with Hussein to enable Iraq to beat the 
embargo and the sanctions. I have just 
come back from a meeting with the Eu- 
ropean Parliamentarians, and there is 
great dismay. There is great interest in 
what we are doing here today. But I 
can tell Members this, if we fail to 
Strongly support the President now 
there will be а lot of our European al- 
lies who will run for cover. They will 
begin to cut their own deals and when 
that happens Saddam Hussein wins. 

Therefore, I will vote for this resolu- 
tion not because I relish the coming 
battle.I think anyone who watched the 
recent series on the Civil War that 
played on PBS knows that there is no 
glory in war. There is only death and 
destruction. But sometimes, sometimes 
force is necessary to ensure peace. This 
is one of those times. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER]. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, 
America is а nation based upon the 
Judeo-Christian ethic. Jewish and 
Christian theologians, over the cen- 
turies, have struggled with the issue of 
war and peace, because it obviously in- 
volves the use of force on one's fellow 
man, contrary to what our Lord said. 
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St. Augustine has written eloquently 
about this. Other theologians have. 

I am grateful in this instance to the 
Christian Life Commission of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, Richard 
D. Land, who sent an analysis of the 
seven elements that Christians should 
consider when faced with the reality of 
war. 

One, is it а just cause? War is only 
permissible to resist aggression and de- 
fend those victimized by it. Only defen- 
sive war is defensible. I think it is clear 
here that what the issue is, whether we 
will roll back aggression, nor initiate а 
war of conquest on the part of our 
forces in that nation or that area of 
the world. 

Second, just intent. The only accept- 
able motive must be to secure justice 
for all involved. Revenge, conquest, 
and economic benefit are insufficient, 
illegitimate, and unacceptable mo- 
tives. Justice for all involved. I believe 
that President Bush has said clearly 
that withdrawal from Kuwait, restora- 
tion of the stability of the area, and re- 
lease of the hostages certainly speaks 
to that element clearly. 

Third, last resort. Resort to arms can 
only be morally legitimate when all 
other avenues of conflict resolution 
have been rebuffed or have demon- 
strably failed. I don't know what more 
the leaders of the world, the United Na- 
tions, and President Bush and Sec- 
retary Baker could have done in ex- 
hausting our diplomatic initiatives to 
resolve this crisis. 

Fourth, legitimate authority. The 
use of military force is only the prerog- 
абіуе of governments. Consequently, 
only the duly constituted civil author- 
ity can legitimize military action. 
However helpful a U.N. Security Coun- 
cil vote may be, for Americans the duly 
constituted authority is the govern- 
ment of the United States and the au- 
thorizing vehicle is a declaration of 
war. We in Congress under our system 
are the entity that has the responsibil- 
ity of addressing this, and we are 
today. 

Fifth, limited goals. If the purposes 
is peace, then annihilation of the 
enemy or total destruction of a civili- 
zation is not acceptable. Total war is 
beyond the pale. Also, unless one's sur- 
vival or liberty are imperiled, it is not 
acceptable to resort to war unless the 
goals are achievable. Here our Presi- 
dent has said we have as a goal, the re- 
moval of Iraq from Kuwait, restoration 
of that govermment, reinstatement of 
the status quo, or rather stability of 
that region of the world. 

Sixth, proportionality. Will the 
human cost of the armed conflict to 
both sides be proportionate to the stat- 
ed objectives and goals? Does the good 
gained by resort to armed conflict jus- 
tify the cost of lives lost and bodies 
maimed? I don’t know that anybody 
can make a judgment call that would 
cause any Members to agree on that 
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unanimously, but I believe that given 
the goals that President Bush has stat- 
ed, we pass that test. 

Seventh, noncombatant immunity. 
Мо war can be just which does not dis- 
qualify; noncombatants as legitimate 
military targets and which does not 
seek to minimize collateral, inadvert- 
ent civilian casualties. No one has the 
right to make war on civilians. I do not 
know any person who has suggested 
here that America or any of the 28 na- 
tions allied in the Middle East today 
are stating as their purpose the annihi- 
lation, or to make war on noncombat- 
ants in that region of the world. 
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For these reasons, I believe that we 
pass the test of a just war, a defensive 
war, and I am prepared to vote for the 
bipartisan resolution and in support of 
it. 

In my closing comments, let me just 
say a little bit about the cost. It is not 
ordinary when war is involved that the 
countries that are victims of the war 
have the wealth that these Persian 
Gulf countries have. I have an analysis 
here that so far they have pledged $15 
bilion and we have received $4.2 bil- 
lion. That is & good step, but I think 
the President and the Secretary of 
State should work diligently to con- 
vince the Persian Gulf countries to be 
more responsive in burden sharing for 
this exercise. 

The Saudi Arabian Government has 
received excess revenue beyond the 
base price of $21 per barrel which pre- 
vailed on August 2, 1990. During the 
balance of calendar year 1990, this 
come to $8.7 billion. To me that is 
windfall income. 

It is true the Saudis have paid sub- 
Stantially for different costs, but I 
think their windfall income is still in 
excess of their fair cost of burden shar- 
ing for the operation. 

Also the Arab Emirates received 
&bout 40 percent of that total, or about 
$3.2 billion. 

My point is that burden sharing is an 
important responsibility of our politi- 
cal leadership in this exercise. 

[From the Christian Life Commission of the 

Southern Baptist Convention, Dec. 21, 1990] 

THE CRISIS IN THE PERSIAN GULF AND “JUST 

WARS" 

[Ву Richard D. Land, Executive Director] 

Americans and others around the world 
have been terribly concerned these past few 
months about events in the Persian Gulf and 
the Middle East. Will there be war? For 
Christians, the question of the morality of 
war in general, and in this situation in par- 
ticular, should be paramount. 

The first question Christians should ask is 
whether resort to armed conflict is ever jus- 
tified, and if so, under what circumstances? 
While there have been persistent elements of 
pacifism within the Christian tradition 
which have rejected all use of violence, for 
most Christians, in most places, at most 
times the answer has been that, yes, resort 
to military conflict by legitimately con- 
Stituted civil authority is justifiable under 
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certain circumstances. A useful tool em- 
ployed by Christians for many centuries in 
discussing such issues of war and peace has 
been just war theory." This theory was 
adapted by early church leaders, particularly 
St. Augustine, to deal with the reality of war 
in a fallen, sinful world. It must always be 
remembered that just-war theory is not, and 
never was intended to justify war. Instead, it 
tries to bring war under the sway of justice 
as understood by Christians and to insure 
that war, when 16 does occur, is hedged about 
by limits which reduce its barbarity. In fact, 
if all parties accepted just-war criteria, then 
there would be no wars, since the theory's 
first rule clearly states no war is just unless 
it is a defense against aggression. If everyone 
adhered to just-war theory, aggression would 
be eliminated. 

When then, are the criteria of just-war the- 
ory? 

l. Just cause. War is only permissible to 
resist aggression and defend those victimized 
by it. Only defensive war is defensible. 

2. Just intent. The only acceptable motive 
must be to secure justice for all involved. 
Revenge, conquest, and economic benefit are 
insufficient, illegitimate and unacceptable 
motives. 

3. Last resort. Resort to arms can only be 
morally legitimate when all other avenues of 
conflict resolution have been rebuffed or 
have demonstrably failed. 

4. Legitimate authority. The use of mili- 
tary force is only the prerogative of govern- 
ments. Consequently, only the duly con- 
Stituted civil authority can legitimatize 
military action. However helpful a United 
Nations Security Council vote may be, for 
Americans the duly constituted authority is 
the government of the United States and the 
authorizing vehicle is a declaration of war. 

5. Limited goals. If the purpose of peace, 
then annihilation of the enemy or total de- 
struction of his civilization is not accept- 
able. Total маг” is beyond the pale. Also, 
unless one's survival or liberty are imper- 
iled, it is not acceptable to resort to war un- 
less the goals are achievable. 

6. Proportionality. Will the human cost of 
the armed conflict to both sides be propor- 
tionate to the stated objectives and goals? 
Does the good gained by resort to armed con- 
flict justify the cost of lives lost and bodies 
maimed? 

7. Noncombatant immunity. No war can be 
just which does not disqualify noncombat- 
ants as legitimate military targets and 
which does not seek to minimize collateral, 
inadvertent civilian casualties. No one has 
the right to make war on civilians. 

These are the criteria which armed con- 
flict must meet to be considered just. How do 
these apply to the present crisis? Is Ameri- 
ca's motive to help erect a stable, just peace 
in the post-cold-war world in which all peo- 
ple have a reasonable expectation that ag- 
gressors will be restrained by the world com- 
munity of nations? If so, then perhaps this is 
& just cause. 

In the attempts to bring to bear historical 
analogies, perhaps the best one to employ in 
the present crisis is Mussolini’s invasion of 
Ethiopia in 1935. The League of Nations im- 
posed an embargo which failed to deter 
Mussolini's aggression, and Ethiopia was 
conquered. 

Quickly, the world became а much more 
dangerous and unstable place. The League of 
Nations' impotence was exposed, and the al- 
lies' appeasement had begun. In short order, 
Hitler reoccupied the Rhineland, Hitler and 
Mussolini blatantly intervened in the Span- 
ish Civil War, and Austria was annexed by 
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Germany. Then, аб Munich, the Allies sur- 
rendered the Sudetenland and within a short 
period of time the world had disintegrated 
into & worldwide conflict which cost tens of 
millions of lives. 

Mussolini, like Hussein, did not initially 
pose & threat to the survival of the great 
world powers. But his undeterred aggression 
encouraged and abetted the unleashing of 
powerful forces in other lands which ulti- 
mately threatened the survival of civilized 
humankind. 

Let it be stated here emphatically that 
jobs and oil are not a sufficient or legitimate 
motive. 

Is our goal in the Persian Gulf to roll back 
aggression and to bring relief and justice to 
the Kuwaiti population victimized by Iraqi 
aggression? Тһе horrors of the Amnesty 
International reports of widespread Iraqi 
atrocities are particularly relevant at this 
point. 

Is it further our goal to neutralize Hus- 
sein's military power and in so doing seek 
justice and peace for the entire region? If во, 
then perhaps our goal is just. A mere res- 
toration of the status quo ante which leaves 
Hussein's military capability in place is not 
& sufficient goal and would not justify the 
loss of life, American, Kuwaiti, and Iraqi. 

Can such goals be achieved without 
disportionate American, Kuwaiti and Iraqi 
bloodshed? Are there no effective alter- 
natives to armed conflict to achieve these 
goals? Are there procedures in place to in- 
sure the minimizing of noncombatant cas- 
ualties? 

The American citizenry does not have the 
information to answer many of these ques- 
tions. We have the responsibility to ask 
them, however, and to demand that our 
elected leaders assess the crisis light of 
them, and to provide affirmative answers be- 
fore resorting to armed force—always a last 
resort. 

President Kennedy said in his inaugural 
address that ‘‘a new generation of Americans 
had risen to leadership ready to pay any 
price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, 
support any friend, oppose any foe, in order 
to assure the survival and the success of lib- 
егбу.” Subsequent events revealed that we 
were willing to bear some burdens, meet 
some hardships, support some friends, and 
oppose some foes. 

Now another generation has risen to lead- 
ership, one that has learned the bitter les- 
sons of the limits of American power and re- 
solve. President Bush said in his inaugural 
address that surely the status of limita- 
tions has been reached on Vietnam." In 
terms of bitterness and recrimination that is 
hopefully true. But the lessons of Vietnam 
endure. For many of us, with the names of 
friends, relatives, and playmates inscribed 
on the onyx marble of the Vietnam memorial 
embedded in the hallowed ground near the 
Lincoln memorial—a promise has been made, 
а vow taken—''Never again!“ 

Never will we allow our soldiers to be 
placed at the uncertain end of a long tether 
without sufficient support and resolve at 
home to give them all necessary means to do 
the job. If it is worth American soldiers 
dying, it is worth winning. And unless our 
survival or liberty is at stake, it must be 
winnable. If it is not worth winning (includ- 
ing the just-war criteria), it is not worth 
shedding of our citizens’ blood. 

For this Christian, for this American, for 
this father, these are serious questions with 
the gravest repercussions. To our elected 
leaders, I say, “If you send our young people 
to war, you must have firm, acceptable an- 
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swers to these questions. We are accountable 
for asking. You are accountable for your an- 
swers.“ 


? Total amount pledged was 


‚000 million, but the breakdown between the 
3 Total amount pledged was between 


000 million, but the breakdown 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATION DESERT SHIELD 
[In millions of dollars) 


direct payment and in-kind services was not available. 


3 Total amount pledged was $4,000— $5,000 million, but the breakdown between direct payment and in-kind services was not available. 
three available. 
1 


‘Total amount pledged was 
Sit is unclear if this is in addition to the European Community contribution. 


000 million, but the breakdown between the three categories was not available. 
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NOTE.—As of November 30, 1990, the Defense Cooperation Account which contains the direct payments received from foreign government contributions totaled approximately $3.9 billion. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, January 9, 1991. 


BURDEN SHARING IN THE MIDDLE EAST IS 
SOUND PUBLIC POLICY 


DEAR COLLEAGUE: The U.S. Congress will 
soon be called upon to vote on several resolu- 
tions relating to the prospective use of force 
in the Middle East. Among other things, we 
may have to vote upon one or more resolu- 
tions clarifying our position with respect to 
the President's multilateral initiative to 
halt the march of Saddam Hussein through 
the oil fields in the Gulf. 

As you know, Americans of all political 
and ideological persuasions have debated the 
merits of U.S. involvement abroad, with 
some favoring swift military intervention to 
protect vital U.S. interests there and others 
raising serious reservations about the nature 
of the U.S. interests involved. Although I 
share many of the reservations expressed, I 
will support the use of force provided: (1) all 
reasonable diplomatic alternatives have been 
pursued; (2) the U.S. commander of the mul- 
tilateral force in the Gulf has clear author- 
ity over the forces there; (3) if the President 
directs that military action take place, and 
the Congress endorses such action, our mili- 
tary leaders have authority to prosecute the 
war with no interference from political au- 
thorities, as was the case in Viet Nam; and 
(4) our allies contribute to an equitable bur- 
den sharing arrangement. 

No matter how one views the current con- 
flict, I think we can all agree that the inter- 
ests we are defending are international in 
nature and demand an international re- 


nse. 

What does this mean with respect to the 
U.S. role in this impending conflict? 

At a minimum, it means that the United 
States must demand a full and fair level of 
participation and support from all of our al- 
lies. Saudi Arabia and other Middle Eastern 
oil exporting countries have reaped enor- 
mous profits from the upsurge in oil prices 
since August. According to my calculations, 
while the Saudis have realized а total wind- 
fall of almost $9 billion since the August in- 
vasion, they have contributed only $760 mil- 
lion to the multilateral effort in the Gulf. 
Others estimate the total Saudi windfall to 
be in excess of $15 billion, and the windfall 
for the United Arab Emirates at 40 percent of 
the Saudi total. 


ESTIMATED SAUDI WINDFALL FROM GULF CRISIS 


Increase beyond Total Saudi 
base Aug. 2, 1990 | Saudi 00- Total wind- 
Month price 1 per duction (millions fall 
ba 

580 — $10788 
115 1,860.0 
715 24025 
800 1,920.0 
800 1488.0 
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Clearly, our friends in the Gulf should соп- 
tribute more to the success of Operation 
Desert Shield. Similarly, Japan, Germany, 
and other Western nations derive а much 
greater portion of their imported oil from 
the Middle East than does the United States, 
yet their contributions to the effort to date 
do not reflect that fact. As supporters of the 
United Nations resolution justifying the use 
of force in the Gulf, these nations must also 
assume а greater share of the responsibility 
in this venture. 

In addition to Saudi Arabia's parsimonious 
contribution of $760 million, the United Arab 
Emirates has added а mere $250 million to 
the military effort in the Gulf. The contribu- 
tions from Germany ($272 million) and Japan 
($426 million) have been similarly inad- 
equate. Only Great Britain appears to be 
holding its own in this regard. 

When we vote on Operation Desert Shield, 
I hope you will support the inclusion of lan- 
guage directing the State Department to 
seek additional financial, material, and 
human contributions from both our Western 
allies and our friends in the Gulf. Saddam 
Hussein’s actions threaten the peace and sta- 
bility of the whole world, not just the United 
States. The overwhelming support in the 
United Nations for Operation Desert Shield 
indicates that our allies recognize the nature 
of the threat posed by Hussein. But we de- 
serve more than mere rhetorical support 
from our friends. Our allies should assume 
responsibility for this massive undertaking 
in proportion to the benefits they derive 
from it. 

I hope you will support efforts to increase 
the participation of our allies in this risky 
venture. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM Е. DANNEMEYER, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 7 minutes to the gen- 


tleman from California [Mr. HUNTER], a 
Member of the Republican leadership. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been listening over the last several 
minutes and yesterday to a number of 
statements to the effect that we should 
go the long run. We should have some 
endurance in this case and we should 
have some great patience and time 
should work in our favor. I think in 
fact that is not the case. 

For those who feel that they are 
doing a favor to our American military 
people who are in the Middle East right 
now waiting to take action, I think if 
they could speak to this debate I be- 
lieve that their statement might be, 
"Please, United States Congress, don't 
do us too many favors." 

Let me speak to my greatest con- 
cern, and I have done some study on 
this as a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee. I have talked to а 
number of experts. I know а number of 
us in the House are concerned about 
this issue. A number of members of the 
executive branch have done some work 
on this. But the point is that the clock 
is ticking not only with respect to Sad- 
dam Hussein's continued construction 
of chemical and biological weapons, 
but also nuclear weapons. We have a 
somewhat fuzzy picture of exactly 
what he has right now. I think if there 
is any consensus it is that we do not 
know precisely what he has, but we do 
know some basic facts about the mate- 
rials that he has in fact acquired that 
have been seen by inspection teams as 
recently as last year. 

Saddam Hussein has 27 pounds of en- 
riched uranium. That is enough ura- 
nium to build at least one nuclear 
weapon and possibly several. 

He also has 250 tons of uranium 
oxide, which if enriched would produce 
many, many weapons. 

А number of our very fine scientists 
have pointed out that there is а good 
chance that he also has plutonium and 
tritium, and if he has tritium that is 
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going to increase the yield of his nu- 
clear devices greatly and expand great- 
ly our estimate of the force and de- 
struction and casualty causing capabil- 
ity that Saddam Hussein has. 

So as this clock ticks away and we 
take no action, Saddam Hussein is rac- 
ing, just as Adolf Hitler was racing in 
World War II, to build a nuclear sys- 
tem. 

Now, I think we are going to see be- 
cause of the liberalization of tech- 
nology transfer that has now been 
manifested by votes in this Congress 
and in parliaments and governments 
around the world, we are seeing a lib- 
eral flow of technology, much of which 
is used in the development of nuclear 
systems in many Third World coun- 
tries. I think over the next several 
years it is going to be impossible even 
assuming Saddam Hussein does not 
have everything he needs right now to 
build a nuclear system, it is going to be 
impossible to keep him from acquiring 
the other elements that he needs. 

But let me take some statements 
from experts who are considered to be 
middle-of-the-roaders on this particu- 
lar issue who addressed the Armed 
Services Committee in the hearings we 
had. 

Let me first give a statement from 
Leonard Spector who is a senior associ- 
ate, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. He says this: 

In the end I do not believe that Iraq’s nu- 
clear potential should necessarily push us 
into war, but I believe it poses a threat of 
considerable gravity that must be taken into 
account by Congress and the administration 
as they determine our next moves in the 
gulf. 

Now, here is a gentleman who is obvi- 
ously not considered to be a hardliner 
or a hardcore conservative or a hawk 
on this issue who understands and ap- 
preciates the fact that Saddam Hussein 
is moving toward the acquisition of a 
nuclear system. 

Mr. MILLER of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I think the gentleman makes 
obviously a very good point about our 
concern over Saddam Hussein and 
whether or not Iraq under his leader- 
ship, if we can use that term, or under 
his control would acquire nuclear 
weapons. 

As the gentleman knows, a number of 
us were in the Middle East just this 
last week. In discussing this with var- 
ious Israeli officials, they made it very 
clear that they did not believe that he 
could complete the nuclear circle and 
acquire weapons without the help of 
the Europeans. 

I guess what is distressing, and I as- 
sume it distresses the gentleman in the 
well also, is that here we are with 
430,000 of our troops and our treasure 
on the front line and we continue to 
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read of German firms and possibly 
French firms that are still engaging, or 
trying to engage in commerce with 
Traq 


I think the gentleman and the Armed 
Services Committee and others are 
concerned that if we cannot get a 
pledge out of these nations that they 
are not going to police their firms, I 
find it very difficult to extend our 
young people’s lives to stop this nu- 
clear menace with this fanatic in con- 
trol, and yet they are not even willing 
to interrupt their commerce. I just 
wondered if the gentleman knows what 
we are doing about it. 

Mr. HUNTER. Let me address that 
issue, Mr. Speaker. 

As the gentleman may have seen 
from recent debates on technology 
transfer, I think that we transfer far 
too much technology. I voted against 
the last bill that we passed in this 
House that I considered to be a liberal- 
ization of technology transfer. We have 
to stop our allies from doing that. We 
now have some consensus that they are 
not going to do it anymore; but the 
fact remains that if you analyze Sad- 
dam Hussein’s present inventory, he 
has 27 pounds of enriched uranium, he 
has 250 tons of uranium oxide. He has 
already purchased most of the ingredi- 
ents that he needs. 

Talking with one scientist yesterday 
from a national laboratory, he stated it 
is his opinion that Saddam Hussein has 
everything he needs or can get any- 
thing else he needs on а commercial 
level. The only thing that stands be- 
tween Saddam Hussein and building a 
nuclear device, not а very sophisti- 
cated device, but a nuclear device capa- 
ble of killing а lot of Americans ог 
other allies is time, the other two reso- 
lutions would give that time to Sad- 
dam Hussein. Time is something we 
cannot give this madman with respect 
to his nuclear development program. 
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Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois [Mrs. COLLINS]. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, war is not just a word. In today's 
world it refers to massive death, de- 
struction, and annihilation; hardship, 
food and medical shortages; economic 
disability, and countless other forms of 
disaster. Yet, through his uncompro- 
mising rhetoric and actions that it 
seems the President of the United 
States is eager to start one. The con- 
clusion I am left with after the recent 
weeks and months of Presidential 
statements and directives is that per- 
haps the President does not really 
want to look at the consequences of his 
actions. 

Do we really believe that we can go 
into war action against the Iraqis with- 
out sustaining an extreme number of 
casualties? Do we believe we can pre- 
vent any harm from being inflicted 
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within the borders of the United States 
by the terrorists committed to the 
holy war which Saddam Hussein has 
promised? Do we really believe that the 
provocations are severe enough to ask 
many Americans to make the ultimate 
sacrifice while asking many more to 
endure great hardships? 

Now although estimates vary widely, 
many experts maintain that the United 
States would suffer tens of thousands 
of casualties if we go to war. Numbers 
like that scare me. They mean that 
millions of Americans will be person- 
ally affected. 

Consider also that many of these cas- 
ualties will be women. I talked to some 
of the Members who were in the Per- 
sian Gulf over the past few days and 
they said they saw many women who 
were there because they believe in sup- 
porting their country. But these are 
also women who are mothers, who have 
young children who have been left be- 
hind, who are going to need them. They 
want them to come back. We in Amer- 
ica are not used to seeing our women— 
our female military personnel—dis- 
membered and maimed in war. And 
that is a reality that I do not believe 
we are eager to see. 

Now the loss of all kinds of military 
equipment—ships, tanks, planes, guns, 
et cetera—we know is going to be a 
crippling and costly effect of the war. 
Such a substantial loss of America's 
defense potential will severely weaken 
us against any other threat in coming 
years. But we can deal with that sort of 
thing to some great extent. 

But it seems to me that we must re- 
member that these are very serious 
times. It is not about whether or not 
we are going to be tough guys or tough 
women; it is about whether we are 
going to be rational in deciding wheth- 
er to put our people through the de- 
struction of war. 

I consider myself a fairly young 
woman although I am middle age in 
many respects. But for all of my life I 
have lived in periods of war. When I 
was a young child I heard on the Jack 
Armstrong radio show—which was in- 
terrupted for a special announcement— 
that our country was at war. I did not 
want to believe that. I was frightened, 
scared to death, thinking that war was 
going to be right outside my door in 
the apartment in which we were living 
at the time. 

And then when I became a high 
school student the fellow I was dating 
and all of our friends went to war in 
Korea. Then as I became older there 
was another war, this time in Vietnam, 
and I was concerned that my son would 
be drafted to defend this country and 
possibly lay down his life. 

Now we call ourselves a peace-loving 
people in this country. And yet every 
decade or so we find ourselves shoul- 
dering the gun, marching off to war, 
jeopardizing the lives of 17-, 18-, 19-, 20- 
year old men and women. 
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I believe it is time for us to stand 
back and look at what we are doing, 
look at the lives we will be destroying, 
look at the devastation that we will 
bring to our country and to our people 
here in the United States in a time of 
war crisis, economic crisis as well. 

It seems to me we ought to let the 
sanctions work, we certainly ought to 
embrace the Durbin-Bennett resolution 
which says that Congress must first ap- 
prove any offensive military action 
against Iraq before such action may be 
initiated. Inasmuch as it appears that 
the President does not have peace on 
his mind, we here in Congress—the peo- 
ple's representatives—must be the only 
triumphant voice and insist that all 
other diplomatic means be taken in 
order to avoid war. That is our con- 
Stitutional duty. I, therefore, encour- 
age all of my colleagues to use that 
constitutional power to vote for peace 
and to support the Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HENRY. I thank the gentle- 
women for yielding. 

І just would make a little intellec- 
tual distinction between peace-loving 
and sometimes being required to be 
peace-keeping and peace-making. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Peace-lov- 
ing and peace-making are both very 
good. However I think we are respon- 
sible for our actions. We can rational- 
ize anything we want to, but that does 
not eliminate the fact that blood will 
be shed and that blood will be of 17-, 18- 
, 19-, 20-year-old young men and women 
of our country; and I for one will not 
vote for any kind of resolution that is 
going to do that unless I see for myself 
that such action is needed, and I do not 
see it now. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Мг. 
COBLE]. 

Mr. COBLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, some Americans con- 
tinue to portray themselves as insolu- 
ble enigmas. Earlier this week, for ex- 
ample, one of my constituents ap- 
proached me in my district and an- 
nounced, "I wish I trusted President 
Bush тоге.” 

I look at him incredulously and 
asked, “Аге you by implication sug- 
gesting that you trust Saddam Hus- 
sein?" 

He did not respond. 

My point, Mr. Speaker, is that so 
many Americans are quick to point ac- 
cusatory fingers at our own Govern- 
ment but reluctant to, in any way, 
criticize our adversaries. 

To extend the time to keep sanctions 
in place in my opinion is foolhardy. It 
merely affords Hussein additional wea- 
seling time. One significant issue be- 
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fore us, Mr. Speaker and ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, is who initi- 
ated the crisis in the desert that 
plagues the world today? Who started 
it? 

Hardly we; obviously they. 

The Iraqis continue to exclaim that 
the United States wants war. They con- 
tinue to attempt to portray this mat- 
ter as the United States versus Iraq. 


. This, as а practical matter, Mr. Speak- 


er, is the world versus Iraq. This can- 
cerous problem must be resolved, it 
seems to me, in a timely manner. Sad- 
dam and the world are watching today 
and tomorrow what transpires in this, 
the people's House. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. JACOBS]. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that our country has а checkered past 
when it comes to indignation about ag- 
gression. 

For example, when China did the 
same thing to Tibet that Iraq has done 
to Kuwait, the reaction from this ad- 
ministration or the first part of this 
administration was not to say that we 
had to go and kill а lot of our young 
people. Although China was also devel- 
oping nuclear capability the reaction 
was for President Reagan to come to 
Congress and ask for authority to sell 
nuclear technology to Red China. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, Hafiz al-Asad of Syria is 
doing the same thing in Lebanon 
today. He is taking over Lebanon with- 
out protest. 

Mr. JACOBS. I did not get to that 
yet. I am glad the gentleman took care 
of that. 

If you want to talk about large na- 
tions that invade weaker neighbors, 
our skirts are not exactly immaculate, 
are they? If anybody remembers Gre- 
nada, it was a weak neighbor. We are à 
strong nation. We invaded. Of course, 
we are right and everybody else is 
wrong when we invade other countries. 

But that is the crazy-quilt pattern of 
American history certainly in the last 
decade or so. It seems to me the admin- 
istration has a hard time making up its 
mind. 

Let us take the brutality, the unde- 
niable brutality of the Iraqis against 
the Kuwaitis. 

When it comes to El Salvador, we fi- 
nance the brutality against their own 
people. 

What is this selective morality that 
justifies our pulling the lanyard of war 
and blowing away—I do not mean blow- 
ing away—does anybody understand if 
you get a piece of shrapnel in your 
backbone, does anybody understand a 
poncho oozing blood wrapped around a 
dead body? Does anybody understand 
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that? Must we all believe that we are 
playing Rambo, that we are playing 
war games here? 

It is forever, it is total war for the 
kid who gets blown away. 

In а civilized country, when war is an 
option it is by definition not the op- 
tion. 

In World War II, you will find this іп 
Manchester's book called Goodbye 
Darkness." Some Marine general's in 
the Pacific recommended that we by- 
pass an island and, in effect, have an 
economic boycott to starve them out. 
They recommended that to Washing- 
ton. There was an American naval offi- 
cer up in Canada visiting who counter- 
manded that order, and in retrospect 
thousands and thousands of young 
Americans were unnecessarily slaugh- 
tered just because some fellow sipping 
tea was casual about being a hero on 
somebody else's time. 
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Mr. Speaker, I think, if we go to war, 
it should be because we have to, not 
just because we have a chance to. I be- 
lieve that the American people ought 
to know by now that there is human 
folly, as Barbara Tuchman put it—The 
March of human Folly and borrowing 
money to borrow trouble in other peo- 
ple's wars. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HENRY]. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, this is а 
somber and difficult debate. Each 
Member of Congress had hoped that 
Saddam Hussein and the Government 
of Iraq would not lead us down this 
path of terrible consequence. Each of 
us wishes that in the waning hours of 
the timeframe established by United 
Nations Security Council Resolution 
768, Saddam Hussein will yet choose to 
withdraw from his illegal occupation of 
Kuwait, and fully comply with the de- 
mands of the world community as ex- 
pressed in no less than 12 resolutions 
adopted by the Security Council. 

Each Member of Congress stands in 
opposition to what Saddam Hussein 
has done. Each Member of Congress 
stands firm in the belief that Saddam 
must leave Kuwait, and restore the 
principle of law in the conduct between 
sovereign nations. And hopefully, each 
Member of Congress understands that 
international military actions of this 
sort cannot be allowed to succeed with- 
out gravely affecting global stability. 

Before us now is the question of what 
means should be used to secure the 
ends of our convictions. First comes 
the question of whether or not the 
President, as Commander in Chief, has 
the constitutional authority to strike 
Iraq militarily without explicit con- 
gressional assent and authorization. Is 
the power to declare“ war granted to 
Congress under the Constitution mere- 
ly a formal act of declaration distinct 
from the power to conduct“ war 
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granted to the President ав Com- 
mander in Chief? It is clear that under 
many circumstances, the President has 
the constitutional right to take a mili- 
tary action on behalf of the national 
interest. But I would argue strongly 
that in this instance, congressional as- 
sent to do so is not only constitu- 
tionally mandated but also a political 
necessity. 

The nature and magnitude of the 
military operation being contemplated 
and the fact that U.N. Security Council 
Resolution 678 gives us foreknowledge 
of the time at which U.N. member 
states may exercise all necessary 
means," including military force, cer- 
tainly require Members of Congress to 
either explicitly authorize or deny the 
President the authority to act in this 
instance. Further, any military en- 
gagement that may be necessary will 
be helped, not hindered, by the dem- 
onstration of domestic political sup- 
port. 

For the record, then, I would like to 
make clear that I believe that the 
President is required to have congres- 
sional authority in this instance, and 
that such authority is part and parcel 
of the bipartisan Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion that is now before the House of 
Representatives. Тһе intent of this res- 
olution is to explicitly authorize the 
United States to use force to imple- 
ment the United Nations Security 
Council resolution on Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait. 

Mr. Speaker, а second question re- 
mains: Should the Solarz-Michel reso- 
lution be passed in favor of the alter- 
native Hamilton-Gephardt resolution, 
which calls for continuing economic 
and trade sanctions against Iraq and 
postponing the question of using mili- 
tary force? 

Mr. Speaker, I very strongly support 
the bipartisan Solarz-Michel resolution 
authorizing the immediate implemen- 
tation of Security Council Resolution 
678. I do so not because I have any less 
desire to see а peaceful, diplomatic гев- 
olution to the conflict in the Persian 
Gulf than any other Member of Con- 
gress has, but I firmly believe that 
passing the Solarz-Michel resolution 
will provide us the last best hope for 
peace in the days leading up to Janu- 
ary 15. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the Solarz- 
Michel resolution for the following rea- 
sons: 

First, to delay in this matter only 
gives Saddam Hussein the wrong mes- 
sage. Surely, he will interpret delay in 
the implementation of the United Na- 
tions resolution as a lack of will, and 
not just as a disagreement over means. 

Second, all the questions about post- 
poning military actions reappear when 
а, proposed extension expires. The ques- 
tions will be the same, and Saddam 
Hussein will only believe that, having 
postponed implementation once, we 
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shall be willing to postpone implemen- 
tation yet again. 

Third, the safety of our troops de- 
mands expeditious resolution of the 
current crisis in the Persian Gulf. The 
climatic factors will change very dra- 
matically in the next 8 weeks, and will 
place our military position at a dis- 
advantage in relationship to that of 
the Iraqi troops. 

Fourth, the morale of our troops de- 
mands an expeditious resolution of this 
crisis. Calling up of Reserves, in par- 
ticular, has our military personnel sta- 
tioned in the gulf and their families at 
home expecting 180-day tours of duty. 
If it is possible, we ought to seek to 
honor that expectation, given the hard- 
ships this callup has placed on families 
here at home. Right now, our troops’ 
morale is extremely high. We should 
not pursue any policy that could un- 
dermine that strength. 

Fifth, postponing the U.N. Security 
Council resolution will only give Sad- 
dam Hussein more reasons to try to 
split the U.N. alliance that currently 
stands against him. Just as our own 
nation contains a broad spectrum of 
political opinions on this matter, do- 
mestic disputes are present in other 
nations of the alliance as well. To 
allow Saddam Hussein to play these 
disputes against one another, and to 
play nations now allied together 
against each other, portends nothing 
but further political fragmentation of 
our efforts if we do not demonstrate 
firm resolve today. 

Sixth, and finally, Mr. Speaker, I 
support the resolution for the simple 
reason that the U.S. Congress ought 
not put itself at odds against the Unit- 
ed Nations, or question the considered 
opinion and actions of the Security 
Council. For the United States to turn 
against the United Nations in this in- 
stance would strike a blow against the 
struggle to refine and strengthen inter- 
national peace-keeping institutions 
that will be so important in the post- 
cold-war era. 

Mr. Speaker, allow me also to use 
this opportunity to express my strong 
support and agreement with the sub- 
stance of the President’s policy in this 
crisis. This is the first major test of 
how the world community will handle 
threats to global peace and stability in 
the post-cold-war era. The President 
and the world community through the 
United Nations have rightly under- 
stood that to allow Saddam Hussein to 
succeed with his aggression would en- 
courage him to continue his regional 
aggressions and hostilities, and would 
encourage others to attempt the same. 
How the world community responds in 
this instance sets peace-keeping pat- 
terns in a world political environment 
that is dramatically different from the 
one we have known for many years. 

In conjunction with that fact, the 
President has rightfully understood 
that the U.N. peace-keeping machinery 
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is a very important part of any expres- 
sion of national interest in this serious 
matter. We must not forget the out- 
standing progress that has been 
achieved through the peace-keeping 
machinery of the United Nations and 
the Security Council in particular. And 
I wish to commend President Bush for 
his foresight in this matter and for 
working through and with the Security 
Council in conducting our national pol- 
icy. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope and pray for a 
diplomatic resolution to the crisis. But 
we cannot show any hesitancy in our 
determination to fulfill commitments 
we have made to and through the world 
community—to the allied nations 
joined with us in the Persian Gulf, to 
the United Nations, which joins with us 
in this effort, to the Kuwaiti people, or 
to the principles of law upon which 
peace between the nations ultimately 
rests. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
listened to one of the most poignant 
speeches that I have ever heard. I lis- 
tened to my good friend, the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. BENNETT] reveal 
what must have been a most soul- 
searched confession. He talked about 
the fact that he had been in the Con- 
gress for 43 years, that he had cast ap- 
proximately 15,000 votes, and, after re- 
viewing this entire congressional ca- 
reer and the votes that he had made, 
there was one vote that he was sorry he 
had cast and that he wished that he 
had it back again. That was the vote 
that he made in favor of the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I can sympathize with 
my good friend from Florida, Every 
Member of the House voted for that 
resolution. Only two Senators, as a 
matter of fact, voted against it when it 
was before the Senate, but every Mem- 
ber of the House voted against it, 
which was understandable because the 
vote on that resolution came hard upon 
an attack the President said had been 
made by North Vietnamese torpedo 
boats against American destroyers 
Maddor and Turner Joy in the Gulf of 
Tonkin. The President sent up to the 
Congress a request asking them to sup- 
port him in the use of our Armed 
Forces in repelling North Vietnam’s 
aggression. The House, caught in the 
fervor of replying to the torpedo boat 
attack gave him that power by a unan- 
imous vote. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. BENNETT], my good friend, 
and I came to the House together, in 
the election of 1948. I was not in the 
Congress in 1964 when the Gulf of Ton- 
kin resolution was voted on. I had tried 
unsuccessfully to become a Senator in 
1962 and was out of Congress for one 
term. I often wonder how I would have 
voted on that resolution. I think, may 
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Isay to my good friend from Florida, 
in the heat of the circumstance with 
which that resolution was presented, I 
probably would have voted with him, 
but I would like to think that perhaps 
I would not have voted that way. But 
everybody was caught up in supporting 
the President in repelling that das- 
tardly Communist attack. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, a few months 
later the Department of the Navy ad- 
mitted there had been no attack upon 
our destroyers by North Vietnam tor- 
pedo boats. The report there had been 
such an attack was in error. 

It is not too much to say that the So- 
larz-Michel resolution may be com- 
pared to the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 
Both embodied Presidential requests 
for congressional approval to use our 
Armed Forces. I do not think that 
President Bush has made a case for 
using our Armed Forces. His letter to 
all of us in which he asks us to support 
him says that Iraq threatens our vital 
interests. What vital interests of ours 
is threatened by Iraq? He did not speci- 
fy any vital interests that had been 
placed in jeopardy by Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait. It would appear that this was 
а presidential exaggeration in order to 
garner votes for the resolution which 
would give him congressional author- 
ity to use our Armed Forces in the 
Middle East. 
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But what is it, Mr. Speaker—what is 
it that has changed the administra- 
tion's favorable treatment of Saddam 
Hussein and Iraq of wooing him seek- 
ing to nourish his friendship by favor- 
able trade and arms deals up to the 
time of his invasion of Kuwait. Sud- 
denly the administration recognized 
the evil character of their erstwhile 
friend. Now they are trying to remedy 
their error by mobilizing the world 
against Iraq. Now the President wants 
the Congress to authorize use of an 
armed force against Iraq. 

It could be argued that Saddam Hus- 
sein acted upon what can only be inter- 
preted as an invitation offered by our 
administration to attack Kuwait. That 
is revealed in the transcript of the 
meeting between Ambassador Glaspie 
and Saddam Hussein before his inva- 
sion of Kuwait. Actually, under the 
Secretary of State's instruction, our 
Ambassador told Saddam we had no in- 
terest in his border dispute with Ku- 
wait when he raised the question. 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, that Presi- 
dents have not always told the truth to 
the Congress when they seek to get 
their assistance. The President says 
our vital interests are threatened. I 
have yet to hear of any of our vital in- 
terest that has been threatened. That 
is why I propose to give а chance for 
the sanctions to work by voting for the 
Hamilton-Gephardt bill and against the 
Solarz-Michel resolution to give Presi- 
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dent Bush war-making powers in the 
Middle East. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, the focus of this debate for all 
parties should be how we best find a 
peaceful solution to the Middle East 
crisis. The chance for a peaceful solu- 
tion is enhanced, in my view, by the 
use of all of the available options— 
sanctions, diplomacy, threatened mili- 
tary action—backed by a solid national 
resolve. In the final analysis, should 
other alternatives not be effective, 
military force to expel Saddam Hussein 
from Kuwait, unconditionally, is the 
final option. And the willingness to use 
that option is the only reason to be- 
lieve the others might succeed. 

To negotiate in these final tense 
days, we must have the firm resolve of 
this Congress to get Saddam Hussein, a 
world terrorist, out of Kuwait. There 
does not seem to be great division on 
that goal. 

Consideration and backing by the 
Congress of the U.N. resolution should 
have come months ago. Instead, Con- 
gress dodged this important vote. If 
only those service men in the gulf can 
dodge bullets as easily as this Congress 
has dodged hard questions and chal- 
lenges. 

The reasons for our involvement have 
crystallized into a multifaceted and 
critical explanation: The menacing 
threat of a military-oriented dictator’s 
potential command of the world’s econ- 
omy by controlling much of the world’s 
energy supply; Hussein’s record of ag- 
gression and his military capacity for 
mass destruction—including chemical 
and nuclear weapons; the violence done 
to thousands of Americans and our al- 
lies as human shields or living targets 
of war; the terrorist threats risked on 
our own soil; the spectacle of the end of 
the 40-year cold war being interrupted 
by naked aggression and brutality to a 
neighboring country; and the prospect 
of an explosion of tensions in the tre- 
mendously unsettled Middle East, 
eruptions that would be felt through- 
out the world. The reasons for our in- 
volvement seem to be clear. 

The question before us is a simple 
one. Do we support the President and 
give him all the options that are nec- 
essary to carry out the U.N. resolution 
supported by at least 28 nations, as 
well as the commitment made in this 
country? Or do we, in fact, play the 
card Hussein wants us to play by show- 
ing division, demonstrating weakness, 
undermining all the long, hard-sought 
efforts that have been made by men 
and women apparently more coura- 
geous than we? 

Some argue that the military option 
should be denied the President and 
that economic sanctions and diplomacy 
should be continued. I agree that every 
avenue of diplomatic and economic so- 
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lutions should be explored. I very much 
want those efforts to continue. The 
January 15 deadline doesn’t require 
that military action begin. Sanctions 
are helpful and no doubt have brought 
some economic discomfort to Iraq. It is 
increasingly clear that sanctions alone 
will not bring about withdrawal from 
Kuwait, nor will diplomacy be effective 
if military force is removed as an op- 
tion. 

This vote will be a test of the sys- 
tem—the ability of a democracy to 
give its leaders the strong support nec- 
essary in making the kinds of decisions 
that a superpower must make in world 
diplomacy? 

No one wants war—the question is, 
what is our best route to find a peace- 
ful settlement? In dealing with a per- 
sonality like Saddam Hussein, I think 
the answer is clear. There will be no 
movement on his part unless he is per- 
suaded that the United States and the 
United Nations are firm in their re- 
solve and that whatever means nec- 
essary will be used for his uncondi- 
tional withdrawal from Kuwait. 

Peaceful, diplomatic solutions have 
been and are being pursued. But if Hus- 
sein believes he has a window of oppor- 
tunity demonstrated by Congress, or in 
his eyes, America’s lack of resolve, 
those efforts of peace will be lost. We 
must be strong in dealing with Hus- 
sein. This vote is the time to show it. 

The President needs our support. 
Four hundred thousand United States 
service men and women in Saudi Ara- 
bia need our support. This country 
needs our support. It is time for us to 
come together and put it on the line. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. TRAFICANT]. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. TRAFICANT]. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pentagon ordered 16,000 human re- 
mains pouches. Now, if all the so-called 
experts around here are correct that 
they are predicting 1,000 dead Ameri- 
cans, then why did the Pentagon re- 
cently order 16,000 human remains 
pouches. 

The truth of the matter is, plain and 
simple, these are body bags. They have 
gone to a day when shovels have be- 
coming entrenching tools, copper wire 
has become remote rotor antennas, and 
now body bags are human remains 
pouches. And let me tell you what: 
There are going to be a lot of dead 
Americans, because it is basically 
Americans in the front line. 

Now, I understand the political rhet- 
oric, and there is an old saying in 
America, When the going gets tough, 
the tough get going.’’ Well, let me tell 
Members what you are voting on 
today. There is a saying that our allies 
have, from Japan, to Germany, and any 
and all around the globe. They say, 
“When the going gets tough, send іп 
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Uncle Sam. Congress won't object to it. 
They wil even pay for the damn 
thing." 

Now, let me tell you what: The 
American people overwhelmingly voted 
for George Bush, but the American peo- 
ple do not want Congress to grant him 
the power of King George. You believe 
me when I tell you that. If they were 
informed as to what was going on in 
the constitutional responsibility, and 
they really were able to participate in 
& debate of constitutional law, they 
would 95 percent stand up and say, 
“Congress, if you capitulate to this 
President, attempting to seize the con- 
stitutional power of a monarch, then 
you are a bunch of wimps.” 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRAFICANT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the state- 
ment was made by the Speaker before 
that we ought to support the President. 
It is wrong to support the President 
where his policy is against our national 
interest. During the Korean war in 1951 
when I was in Congress, one of those 
who was most critical of President 
Truman was Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio. You remember Senator Taft. He 
was the minority leader of the Senate. 
He was known as Mr. Republican. 

He was criticized for objecting to 
what President Truman was doing. 
Senator Taft, said this, a statement 
with which I agree: 

As I see it, Members of Congress have a 
constitutional obligation to reexamine con- 
stantly and discuss the foreign policy of the 
United States. If we permit appeals to unity 
to bring an end to that criticism, we endan- 
ger not only the constitutional liberties of 
the country, but even its very existence. 

Every Member of the House has his 
own responsibilities and his own con- 
science to observe, especially on grave 
matters like war or peace. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRAFICANT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. To my friend I would say 
this: regardless of our respective feel- 
ings on the President’s right to declare 
war, to wage an offensive action with- 
out permission of Congress, we are en- 
gaged today in making the decision as 
to whether or not we are in fact going 
to give him in this case authorization 
to move offensively in the gulf. We 
have analyzed the situation. We are de- 
bating that. So this is not a question 
on whether or not Congress has a say. 
We are having our say today. 

It is my estimation, and most of the 
polls that I have seen reflecting on the 
American people, most of the polls that 
I have seen, and I think most of my 
constituents have really looked at this 
thing and read all of the available in- 
formation, most of the American peo- 
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ple support this action by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
claiming my time, I have heard all of 
that discussion. I have heard talk that 
today we are sending signals to Mr. 
Hussein. Let me tell you what, folks: 
We do not work for the railroad. We do 
not send signals. We pass legislation. 
And we are confined and constricted by 
the fine line of the Constitution. That 
is what we do here, if anybody wants to 
figure that out. 
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Let me tell you what, let us talk 
about the polls. Here is what has hap- 
pened in this country. Supposedly Con- 
gress sets policy. A Chief Executive 
carries it out. The court may decide 
the difference. 

Not anymore. The court makes the 
law through precedent cases in the 
court. The President, he has his polls 
out there, and through news con- 
ferences he determines what the law is 
going to be and Congress, they go 
along, herded like a group of lemmings 
passing laws that stink, from the budg- 
et, to trade, to a lack of energy policy, 
economic policy. Now we are into the 
fiber of the Constitution itself, 18 para- 
graphs listing the powers of Congress, 
six of those paragraphs specifically 
dealing with the warmaking powers of 
Congress, three paragraphs for the 
President, two of them dealing with 
treaties and the appointment of judges, 
and they even have to be approved by 
the Senate. 

He is a Chief Executive only. He car- 
ries out the policies of the board of di- 
rectors. You are the board. You answer 
to the people. The people run the gov- 
ernment, not one man. 

Iam not against George Bush. I hope 
to God he goes down in history as one 
of our greatest Presidents. But our 
Constitution makes sure that no man, 
no man or woman can set this Nation 
to war or can hurt our policies, and I 
am not going to be a part of it. 

You take a look at this whole deba- 
cle. We canceled a $7 billion loan to 
Egypt. Where are our allies? Are they 
going to be placing America's dead into 
body bags and shipping them back to 
us? Half of them will not attack Iraq. I 
will be damned if the people from my 
district are going to go over there and 
die. And to tell you the truth, it is the 
poor from districts like mine that are 
in the front lines. 

I do not like it. Stand for the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 15 seconds. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to respond 
to one thing the gentleman said and 
point out to my colleagues that of the 
total force structure over there in 
Saudi Arabia now, 250,000 are troops of 
our allies, not American troops, almost 
half of the force structure, and 75 per- 
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cent of the cost to us of being there has 
been paid for by others. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. LAGOMARSINO]. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 62 the bipartisan resolution au- 
thorizing the use of U.S. Armed Forces 
pursuant to U.N. Security Council Res- 
olution 678. I feel strongly that if Sad- 
dam Hussein believes we will not use 
force, he will never withdraw from Ku- 
wait and will continue to directly 
threaten vital American national secu- 
rity interests. Passage of this resolu- 
tion is absolutely critical to convinc- 
ing Saddam. 

Тһе crisis in the Persian Gulf is of 
paramount importance to the United 
States. I have long supported Congress 
taking legislative action, that is ful- 
filling its constitutional responsibility 
ав а coequal branch of Government. 
While I believe we should have taken 
action earlier, and we had the author- 
ity to come into session and do so, I be- 
lieve the appropriate, and much needed 
action, is passage of House Joint Reso- 
lution 62. Our bold, yet responsible, 
policy, as directed by President Bush, 
is the right one with the best change of 
achieving our goals peacefully. Ав во 
well stated in the liberty song of our 
own American Revolution, “Тһеп join 
hand in hand, brave Americans all! By 
uniting we stand, by dividing we fall." 
This wisdom is still very benefiting 
today. As during other times of grave 
threat to our nation and with hundreds 
of thousands of American military per- 
sonnel deployed in the gulf, now is the 
time to put our differences aside and 
strongly stand up for our interests by 
supporting the President through this 
truly bipartisan resolution. 

Contrary to the erroneous claims of 
some, this is not a war resolution. It is 
not a declaration of war. Rather it is a 
declaration of support for U.N. resolu- 
tions to date. No one wants war. Ав а 
World War II veteran myself, I know 
the horrors of war. I very much hope 
conflict can be avoided. Secretary of 
State Baker, who has a son deployed in 
Saudi Arabia, certainly doesn't want 
fighting to occur. But, if Saddam is not 
stopped now, if his aggressive designs 
are not frustrated, peacefully if pos- 
sible, or if necessary by force, we will 
all pay a higer price later, especially 
after Saddam develops nuclear weap- 
ons. 

It should be pointed out that this res- 
olution requires the President to make 
а determination that prior to commit- 
ting United States forces to battle, 
that the United States has exhausted 
all appropriate diplomatic and other 
peaceful means to obtain Iraq's compli- 
ance with U.N. Security Council 
resoutions, and to report to Congress 
on the basis for that determination. 
Clearly, the use of force is only a final 
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option after all others have been used 
and failed. 

This is not an easy vote for me or 
anyone else. It is one of the toughest 
decisions Гуе made іп my 17 years in 
Congress. In voting for this resolution, 
I am fully aware that one result could 
be armed conflict in which people in- 
cluding American servicemen and 
women, could die. Yet, so much is at 
stake here. As the President has said, 
there are multiple causes, multiple 
dangers and multiple threats. Standing 
alone, each is compelling. Put to- 
gether, the case is overwhelming. 

Over the past year, incredible events 
have occurred around the globe. Demo- 
cratic revolutions in Latin America 
and Eastern Europe coupled with posi- 
tive changes in the Soviet Union and 
the historic conventional arms reduc- 
tion treaty recently signed in Paris, in- 
deed mark the beginning of a new, 
promising era. For the first time in my 
life, the prospect for an era of genuine 
peace, stability and prosperity, free 
from war and oppression, exists. I vol- 
unteered for World War II at age 17 to 
bring about such an era. My generation 
and those that followed made great 
sacrifices so that our grandchildren 
wouldn't have to. Saddam Hussein 
jeopardizes all of this success. 

I strongly believe that this era was 
achieved because we stood by our al- 
lies, principles and national security 
concerns. Just as Hitler, Togo and oth- 
ers presented a dangerous threat to our 
principles and national security con- 
cerns and left à world to struggle 
against evil and tyranny for 50 years, 
Saddam Hussein and others who will 
follow in his footsteps if he is not 
stopped pose the same threats. It is 
said that those who do not learn from 
history are condemned to repeat it. 
I've done my homework and learned we 
cannot jeopardize all that we have 
achieved and our positive hopes for a 
much better future by ignoring or ap- 
peasing this aggressive dictator. 

During his testimony before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, Sec- 
retary Baker said it best in describing 
Saddam Hussein as, “а very dangerous 
dictator—armed to the teeth—who is 
threatening а critical region at a defin- 
ing moment in hsitory * * * we must 
act so that international laws, not 
international outlaws, govern the post- 
cold-war world. We must act so that 
right, not might, dictates success in 
the post-cold-war world." We must act 
во that innocent men, women and chil- 
dren are protected, not brutalized, in 
the post-cold-war world. 

What the world, including the United 
States, is requiring of Iraq is not un- 
reasonable. It is only to reverse a grave 
injustice, caused 100 percent by Iraq, 
and behave as a civilized nation rather 
than a terrorist one. Without warning 
or provocation, Iraq invaded and seized 
Kuwait, а small peaceful neighbor on 
August 2. This aggression came just 
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hours after Iraqi Dictator Saddam Hus- 
sein specifically assured numerous 
countries in the area that there would 
be no invasion. Following the occupa- 
tion of Kuwait and Iraqi threats to 
Saudi Arabia and other gulf countries, 
and knowing that Iraqi Dictator Sad- 
dam Hussein's assurances are abso- 
lutely meaningless, we along with 
other nations, deployed forces to Saudi 
Arabia at the Saudi's request. As Presi- 
dent Bush elaborated in his address to 
the Nation from the Oval Office on Au- 
gust 8, the following four principles 
guide our policy: 

First, we seek the immediate, uncondi- 
tional, and complete withdrawal of all Iraqi 
forces from Kuwait. 

Second, Kuwait's legitimate government 
oe be restored to replace the puppet re- 

me. 

Third, my administration, as has been the 
case with every President from President 
Roosevelt to President Reagan, is committed 
ae security and stability of the Persian 

Fourth, we are determined to protect the 
lives of American citizens abroad. 

President Bush and others have com- 
pared Saddam Hussein's aggression and 
expansionist plans with those of Hit- 
ler’s in the 193075. I believe this analogy 
is fitting. Appeasing Saddam Hussein 
by letting him annex Kuwait and bully 
the rest of the region will not work. 
And, today Saddam Hussein has more 
tanks, artillery, airplanes and other 
weapons than Hitler had to start World 
War П! Hitler did not stop with Czecho- 
slovakia and if not deterred, I strongly 
believe that Saddam  Hussein—and 
other like him—will not stop with Ku- 
wait either. Saddam has made it clear 
that he has other targets including 
Saudi Arabia, other gulf emirates, por- 
tions of Turkey—(A NATO ally). Don’t 
forget that prior to invading Kuwait, 
Saddam threatened both Kuwait and 
the United Arab Emirates. Long before 
invading Kuwait Saddam threatened to 
annihilate Israel. That very real and 
dangerous threat has been repeated, al- 
ready beginning the Middle East down 
the road to possible nuclear war— 
something that would inevitably draw 
in the United States. 

Keeping the Persian Gulf secure and 
stable, that is keeping a free flow of oil 
from Saudi Arabia is very critical to 
America—for that matter Western— 
economic stability and national secu- 
rity. Since the Franklin Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, we have maintained a 
naval presence in the gulf and a close 
alliance with Saudi Arabia. Recogniz- 
ing the strategic importance of the re- 
gion, the Carter administration threat- 
ened to use nuclear weapons if nec- 
essary to defend it. 

With its seizure of Kuwait, Iraq now 
controls 20 percent of OPEC’s oil pro- 
duction. Saudi Arabia, the largest 
OPEC producer, controls 21 percent 
making it a prime target for Saddam 
Hussein. If Saddam were allowed to 
seize Saudi Arabia’s main oil producing 
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facilities which are located close to the 
Kuwait frontier, he would control 45 
percent of the world’s known oil re- 
serves! The United States has only 2.6 
percent of the world’s proven oil re- 
serves. Saudi Arabia is the most impor- 
tant and influential oil producer. Who- 
ever controls its vast reserves is able 
to dictate world oil prices and, basi- 
cally, control world economies. We 
cannot allow a tyrant like Saddam 
Hussein to dictate our interest rates, 
inflation rates, unemployment and so 
on. We cannot sacrifice our economic 
independence to dictator Saddam Hus- 
sein. 

Today, we import 56 percent of our 
oil with over 15 percent of that coming 
from Saudi Arabia—that’s more than 7 
percent of our daily consumption. 8 
percent of our imports formerly came 
from Iraq and Kuwait—the Saudis have 
made up the difference with increased 
production for the United States. I viv- 
idly recall the long, long gas lines and 
greater, as a percentage, price increase 
during the last oil crisis when only 5 
percent of our oil from Iran was cut off 
and we were importing only 46 percent 
of our needs. While I believe this crisis 
further underscores the need to find al- 
ternative sources of energy—something 
I have long supported, for today and 
the near future petroleum is the life- 
blood of our economy. 

It is also very important to note that 
other major United States trading 
partners, like Japan and Europe, are 
far more dependent on gulf oil. If their 
economies slide into recession or de- 
pression ours could follow right behind. 
That means inflation, job losses, busi- 
ness slumps and negative growth. To- 
day’s world is very much an inter- 
dependent one. 

We should have no doubts, Saddam 
Hussein is a very brutal, aggressive 
dictator. He invaded Kuwait after de- 
manding ransom, $40 billion and strate- 
gic portions of Kuwaiti territory. He is 
in the process of stealing and destroy- 
ing every facet of Kuwaiti statehood. 
Innocent Kuwaits, whole families at 
times, are shot at random, babies have 
been thrown out of incubators which 
are then stolen, and patients have been 
thrown out of hospitals which are then 
looted, among other inhumane actions. 
Excerpts from the Amnesty Inter- 
national report I am submitting for the 
RECORD provide many more examples 
of Saddam’s barbarity. It is obvious, by 
these examples, that Saddam Hussein 
continues to intend to use his military 
muscle to force the other gulf nations 
to kowtow to his demands for cash and 
higher oil prices, all at our expense. 

At home in Iraq, Saddam came to 
power through a bloody coup and has 
personally shot scores, some say hun- 
dreds, of opponents. His gestapo-type 
secret police ensure through murder 
and terror that his regime has no dis- 
sension. Even the pressures of today’s 
sanctions, which could stir up local op- 
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position, аге mitigated because Iraqis 
would rather do without some food and 
consumer goods than be shot by 
Saddam’s secret police. 

Saddam Hussein has used chemical 
warfare on numerous occasions against 
both the Iranians and his own people in 
Iraq. Without reservation he gassed en- 
tire Iraqi villages indiscriminately 
killing innocent men, women and chil- 
dren, most of whom belong to Iraq’s 
sizeable Kurdish minority. He has 
made no secret of his desire to literally 
annihilate Israel, which includes Jews, 
Christians, and Moslems, with chemi- 
cal and nuclear weapons. Again, there 
are many frightening similarities to 
Hitler. 

Saddam Hussein is trying, at a fever- 
ish pace, to develop nuclear weapons. 
According to unclassified intelligence 
testimony, Saddam could have atomic 
bombs within 5 years. Imagine the 
threat—the nuclear blackmail—Iraq 
could, and in my opinion would, pose to 
us and our allies in just a few years if 
not contained today. Iraq has already 
deployed short and medium range bal- 
listic missiles, reportedly capable of 
carrying chemical warheads. These are 
also the preferred delivery systems for 
nuclear bombs. Furthermore, Iraq is 
working on even longer range missiles. 
These developments are a direct threat 
to the United States and the American 
people. Iraq has never developed a 
weapon that it has not used. 

Putting all of these factors into per- 
spective, like I said at the outset, if we 
do not stand up for what truly are our 
strategic interests in this region 
against such a clear and explicit 
threat, then we invite others with ag- 
gressive motives today, like Kim Il- 
Sung in Korea, and the new dictators 
of tomorrow, to subvert our allies and 
interests elsewhere around the globe 
returning us back to the cold-war type 
era of conflict and confrontation, not 
the new world order we have strived so 
hard to achieve. 

Immediately following Irad's impe- 
rialistic invasion of Kuwait, we initi- 
ated action on all fronts to support our 
four guiding principles. I support these 
actions by President Bush. On the eco- 
nomic front, the President ordered an 
embargo of all trade with Iraq. Con- 
gress enacted sanctions legislation. As 
& senior member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I cosponsored this 
sanctions measure, helped move it ex- 
peditiously through the House and, of 
course, voted for it. All Iraqi and Ku- 
waiti assets were frozen. 

I am opposed to the Hamilton/Gep- 
hardt measure that would remove the 
threat of force to give sanctions more 
time because while I recognize that 
sanctions are an important tool, they 
are only one part of our strategy. Sanc- 
tions alone will not work. A recent CIA 
finding has confirmed this. Iraq has 
quite a self-sufficient agricultural sec- 
tor, particularly in basic foodstuffs, 
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meaning the Iraqi people are in no dan- 
ger of starving therefore removing а 
pressure on Saddam to change his 
ways. Yes, the embargo is denying Iraq 
Spare parts for its weapons. But, with- 
out the very real credible threat of 
force, Saddam doesn't need spares be- 
cause he won't be using his weapons. 
Besides, Iraq has billions of dollars in 
hard currency and gold looted from Ku- 
wait to sustain illegal sanctions-bust- 
ing, black-market trade for key goods. 
Iraq has learned to live with hardship 
through 8 years of war with Iran. 

The fact that many Soviet and Bul- 
garian technicians in Iraq have opted, 
despite the security threats, not to 
leave because they note there are more 
consumer goods and food in Baghdad 
than in Moscow or Sofia, indicates that 
sanctions are not totally effective. So 
too, is the fact that fresh kiwifruit, а 
perishable item not grown in Iraq, are 
available in Iraq and occupied Kuwait. 

Today's sanctions are hurting the 
poorest countries and Eastern Europe's 
newest democracies the most—more 
than they are hurting Iraq. For exam- 
ple, sub-Saharan Africa which cannot 
even afford to feed itself, certainly can- 
not afford paying twice as much for oil. 
Yet, like everyone, these countries 
need oil for basic functioning. The re- 
sult is less growth and development, 
larger debt, and greater poverty, star- 
vation, and suffering. 

All of the incredible achievements of 
Eastern Europe's new democracies are 
at risk due to sanctions. Times were 
hard enough when these countries were 
cut off from cheap Soviet energy and 
forced to buy oil and gas at market 
prices, despite their lack of hard cur- 
rency or ability to generate it..As an 
offset, these countries entered into bar- 
ter agreements with Iraq. In return for 
Eastern Europe's manufactured 
goods—products which are so inferior 
they cannot compete in any market- 
place—Iraq provided oil. The embargo 
ended these deals. Now, many Eastern 
European countries are worse off eco- 
nomically then they were under com- 
munism, threatening a return of past 
evils. Unfortunately, Iraq most likely 
can hold out longer then they can. Yet, 
the fact Eastern Europeans are willing 
to risk so much to defeat Saddam Hus- 
sein is very telling. Those who have fi- 
nally cast off 45 years of oppression 
recognize Saddam Hussein for what he 
really is and the dangers he presents. 
Having finally eradicated such cancer 
from their lives at great cost, Eastern 
Europe is dedicated to making sure it 
does not spread again. 

Time, especially the long time need- 
ed for sanctions to work against Iraq, 
is on Saddam’s side. Sanctions are 
hurting some of our friends like the 
new democracies in Eastern Europe 
more than Iraq. Over time, vulnerable 
countries like Syria and Jordan which 
cannot sustain the embargo may be- 
come lax in enforcing it or abandon it 
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altogether, making sanctions even less 
effective. Today’s international coali- 
tion exists because of American leader- 
ship. The passage of House Joint Reso- 
lution 62, signals critical resolve and 
leadership without which I fear our co- 
alition will crumble. 

As we wait for sanctions to work, 
Saddam can rest and better prepare his 
armies. Like all tyrants, he will deny 
his people resources to ensure his ar- 
mies remain strong. And, when sanc- 
tions don’t force him to leave by some 
later deadline, we'll face an even 
stronger Iraqi army with, perhaps, less 
international support. The expense of 
waiting through higher American cas- 
ualties is ours. In the meantime, we 
must rotate troops. In order to keep 
sufficient forces in the area, we will 
have to either call up hundreds of thou- 
sands of reserves or reinstitute the 
draft. Both of these are very unpopular 
actions that will hurt our economy, in- 
crease our budget deficit and reduce 
domestic programs like education, 
housing, and drug control while, once 
again, increasing defense spending. 

There is danger also that the Arab 
coalition against Saddam Hussein will 
falter if it appears the United States 
will not be willing to use force. Then 
where will the U.S.S.R. be? Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze in his resigna- 
tion speech alluded to opposition to his 
Persian Gulf policy. 

On the diplomatic front, we have and 
continue to work with the inter- 
national community to deny Iraq any 
benefits from its naked aggression. 
Iraq's actions are, indeed, a world prob- 
lem and we have seen ап unprece- 
dented, unified global reaction against 
Iraq. This is not America against Iraq, 
it is the world against Saddam Hus- 
sein. The Arab League made up of 
Iraq’s friends condemned Saddam Hus- 
sein's illegal actions. The U.N. Secu- 
rity Council, with which we work very 
closely, without dissent condemned 
Iraq and called for Iraq's immediate 
and unconditional withdrawal from Ku- 
wait. All in all, the U.N. Security 
Council has passed 12 resolutions 
against Iraq. 

The U.N. Security Council also ap- 
proved, for the first time in 23 years, 
mandatory sanctions fully compatible 
with international law. The United Na- 
tions further passed a resolution to en- 
force those sanctions and the U.N.- 
mandated embargo through the use of 
force if necessary. On November 29, the 
U.N. Security Council passed a resolu- 
tion authorizing the use of force after 
January 15, 1991, to implement all its 
previous resolutions demanding Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait. 

Showing we are serious about trying 
to achieve a diplomatic solution, Presi- 
dent Bush offered to meet with top 
Iraqi officials in Washington and send 
Secretary of State Baker to meet with 
Saddam Hussein in Baghdad. We of- 
fered any date up to January 3—even 
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Christmas Day—to Saddam. Yet, he re- 
fused to schedule this very important 
meeting leading me, along with Presi- 
dent Bush and others, to question 
Saddam's interest in seeking a diplo- 
matic resolution. In yet another effort 
to obtain a diplomatic solution, Presi- 
dent Bush sent Secretary Baker to Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, to meet with his 
Ігаді counterpart, Foreign Minister 
Aziz. The question remains if Iraq is 
willing to listen to reason. From the 
outcome of this lengthy meeting, I am 
very concerned that Iraq is not. Clear- 
ly, we've gone out of our way to be ac- 
commodating. 

On the military front, we have de- 
ployed the finest military organization 
ever fielded. From my own personal in- 
spection of American forces in Saudi 
Arabia, I know that we have enough 
forces with enough superior equipment 
to effectively do whatever job is nec- 
essary. The morale of our forces is ex- 
cellent in part, I believe, because of the 
realistic training they previously re- 
ceived in places like Fort Irwin, CA. In- 
terestingly, the closer to the frontlines 
and the more primitive the living con- 
ditions, the better the morale of our 
forces. It is very important for Saddam 
Hussein to realize what he is up 
against. If he forces a conflict, he will 
lose. I hope this will convince him that 
a peaceful settlement is the best op- 
tion. 

The deployment of our military 
forces to Saudi Arabia and the gulf re- 
gion are not unilateral. Half of the 
ground forces in the region are non- 
American. Joining us in a true multi- 
national effort are military forces of 
many Arab countries including Egypt, 
Morocco, Syria, Bahrain, Oman, Qatar, 
the United Arab Emirates and free Ku- 
wait—those who escaped. These Arab 
forces, not American ones, are de- 
ployed on the front lines against Iraq. 

Other ground, naval, and air forces 
from over 28 countries including Brit- 
ain, France, Canada, Belgium, Aus- 
tralia, The Netherlands, Argentina, 
Bangladesh, Pakistan, and Italy are de- 
ployed in the region. Others, like 
Japan, Germany and Taiwan, which for 
sensitive legal and political reasons 
have not deployed military forces are, 
instead, contributing with supplies and 
financial support. For example, Japan 
has provided thousands of 4x4 jeeps. I 
must admit, I did find it strange to see 
United States soldiers driving around 
the Saudi desert in Toyotas! The 
Saudis are providing vast amounts of 
local support, much more than they re- 
ceive credit for as I learned first hand 
during my trip to the gulf. In fact, in 
1990 about 75 percent of our additional 
costs were covered by international 
contributions. 

Of course, I believe that our allies, 
particularly our wealthy Arab, Euro- 
pean and East Asian allies, must con- 
tinue to share more of the burden. I 
support the continued efforts by the 
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Bush admininstration to get even more 
direct support from these partners. 
Hence, our actions on all fronts are not 
unilateral, they are part of the broad- 
est international campaign ever. 

I believe we should continue to work 
and hope for the best—a speedy, peace- 
ful resolution that guarantees future 
security and stability—but, knowing 
the grim track record of Saddam Hus- 
sein be prepared for the worst. The fu- 
ture of our world, and therefore, our 
country is at stake in this crisis. Sim- 
ply put, it is a choice between right 
and wrong. It is time for Congress, the 
representative of the American people, 
to stand up for what is right and give 
the President the explicit authority to 
defend our national security interests 
which the implementation of the U.N. 
resolutions would do, with the use of 
force. 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 11, 1991] 

CONGRESS AND WAR 


Iraq, says Speaker Foley, is an ''issue of 
conscience.“ But that's to say that only one 
answer is possible. In fact, Iraq is ап issue of 
judgment. Conscientious legislators have dif- 
ferent views about it. That is what makes 
the congressional debate on Iraq so excruci- 
atingly difficult. 

That the United States has large stakes in 
the outcome of the Gulf crisis is no longer a 
contentious issue. The threshold argument 
in Congress is how best to pursue those 
stakes—by the threat of war or by further re- 
liance on sanctions, diplomacy and the mili- 
tary buildup. On this matter, as we вау, con- 
Scientious people can differ. There are expert 
analyses to support several courses. It is a 
close call. 

But Congress is not dealing merely with 
this essentially tactical question. Having 
chosen to wait until this late moment to ad- 
dress the crisis іп а formal this-counts way, 
Congress finds itself pinned up against the 
Bush administration's determined, United 
Nations-sanctioned effort to enforce the 
U.N.'s Jan. 15 deadline for Iraqi withdrawal 
from Kuwait. So a second argument—what 
we would call the more urgent argument— 
necessarily comes into play: whether to try 
to make the Bush enforcement strategy 
work. This is not simply a matter of support- 
ing the president, although it is partly that. 
It is a matter of supplying the president with 
the vote of confidence, the showing of sup- 
port, to strengthen his hand at the moment 
when conceivably this powerful sort of 
strengthening of his hand can influence the 
calculations of Saddam Hussein and win him 
over to the withdrawal that is favored by al- 
most everyone in America. 

It is no longer seriously disputed that Sad- 
dam Hussein is a menace to regional peace 
and global order and had best be reined in 
sooner so that he does not become an even 
greater menace later. This is what the Amer- 
ican government has attempted to do. Now 
comes the squeeze. Can there be any ques- 
tion as to how Saddam Hussein would read a 
congressional vote that denied President 
Bush the authority he seeks to use force in 
conformity with international mandate and 
national policy alike? Does anyone think he 
would not take heart from such a vote? 

A war in the Gulf could have incalculable 
and horrible effects, and we are not calling 
for the country to launch an attack. But we 
do support putting in the hands of the presi- 
dent—a president who personally knows 
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something about war—the authority to 
make a more plausible threat in these elev- 
enth-hour circumstances of President Hus- 
sein's pre-deadline countdown. Our judgment 
is that Congress, by deciding to authorize 
the president to conduct war, materially im- 
proves his chances of achieving peace. It is a 
risk, and we would take it. 


[From Amnesty International, Dec. 19, 1990] 


IRAQ/OCCUPIED KUWAIT—HUMAN RIGHTS 
VIOLATIONS SINCE AUGUST 2, 1990 


METHODS OF TORTURE AND ILL-TREATMENT 


The following are details of allegations of 
torture and ill-treatment which have been 
made to Amnesty International since 2 Au- 
gust, some of which are supported by medi- 
cal evidence and photographic material [see 
Appendices С and D]. These reports are en- 
tirely consistent with methods of torture 
and ill-treatment known to have been used 
in Iraq over many years, and some of which 
are also supported by medical evidence [see 
in particular Amnesty International's report 
entitled '"Torture in Iraq 1982-1984", pub- 
lished in April 1985, and the organization's 
annual reports]. 

It should be noted that not all of the meth- 
ods listed below are said to have been widely 
used since 2 August. Those methods which 
have been alleged only in а few cases brought 
to Amnesty International's attention are 
marked with an asterisk (*). 

1. Beatings on all parts of the body, involv- 
ing punching, slapping, delivering Karate- 
style blows and kicking with heavy army 
boots. Implements used for beating include 
canes, metal rods, whips, steel cables, 
hosepipes, rubber truncheons and rifle butts. 

2. Falaqa: prolonged beating on the soles of 
the feet. Sometimes the detainee is than 
forced to walk or run. 

3. Suspending the detainee by the feet, or 
by the arms which are tied behind the back. 

4. Beating the detainee while suspended 
from a rotating fan in the ceiling. 

5. Breaking of the arms, legs or ribs; dis- 
locating elbow and shoulder joints. 

6. Lifting the detainee high up in the air 
and then dropping him, sometimes resulting 
in the fracturing of bones. 

7. Applying pressure to the fingers with а 
clamp-like instrument. 

8. Slashing the face, arms or legs with 
knives. 

9. Extracting finger and toenails. 

*10. Boring a hole in the leg, apparently 
with a type of drilling tool. 

11. Cutting off of the tongue and ear. 

12. Gouging out of the eyes. 

*13. Castration. 

%14. Hammering nails into the hands. 

15. Piercing the skin with pins or staplers. 

16. Shooting the detainee in the arm or leg 
at point blank range, followed, by depriva- 
tion of the necessary medical treatment. 

17. Rape of women (including virgins) and 
young men. 

18. Inserting bottle necks, sometimes when 
broken, into the rectum. 

%19. Tying a string around the penis and 
pulling it tightly. 

*20. Pumping air using a pipe through the 
anus, particularly of young boys. 

21. Applying electricity to sensitive parts 
of the body, including the ears, lips, tongue, 
fingers, toes and genitals. Sometimes the de- 
tainee is doused with water prior to the ad- 
ministration of electricity. The electrical in- 
struments used include electric batons as 
well as wires fitted with clips (like those 
used to recharge car batteries but smaller in 
size). 
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22. Burning various parts of the body, in- 
cluding the genitals, with domestic appli- 
&nces such ав electric irons, with heated 
metal rods, or with а naked flame. 

23. Extinguishing cigarettes on the eye- 
balls or on various parts of the body, includ- 
ing the genitals, nipples, chest and hands. 

24. Pouring hot and cold water alternately 
over the detainee. 

25. Placing the detainee іп а cold, air-con- 
ditioned room for several hours, and then 
immediately into a heated room. 

*26. Pouring an acid-like substance onto 
the skin. 

27. Pouring caustic substances onto the 
eyes, causing blindness. 

28. Plucking facial hair, particularly the 
beard, with pincers or pliers. 

29. Placing heavy weights on the detainee’s 
body. 

30. Spitting into the detainee’s mouth. 

31. Exposing the detainee to the sun for 
several hours at a stretch without water, 

32. Subjecting the detainee to mock execu- 
tion. This includes holding the head below 
water to the point of near suffocation; going 
through the motions of execution by firing 
squad; and holding a gun to the head or in 
the mouth and pulling the trigger. 

33. Forcing the detainee to watch others 
being tortured, or to hear their screams. 

34. Raping or torturing the detainee's rel- 
atives in his or her presence; threatening the 
detainee with such acts. 

35. Threatening the detainee with torture 
methods such as the electric chair [al-Kursi 
al-Rajjaj), or with death by immersion in an 
&cid bath. 

36. Deprivation of medical treatment. 

37. Deprivation of sleep, food, water, fresh 
air and toilet or washing facilities. 

38. Degrading the detainee by using ob- 
Scene language or insults. 


A REALLY BAD WEEK 
(By David S. Broder) 


Every day now tests the nerve, the fiber 
and the judgment of Washington. You can 
see the strain etched deep on the faces of the 
people who are struggling with the question 
of war and peace in the Persian Gulf. 

When he came into the White House brief- 
ing room to comment on the failure of the 
Iraqi-U.S. meeting in Geneva, the president's 
skin looked pasty, the twist in his mouth ex- 
aggerated almost into a grimace. Standing 
unobserved to the side, Secretary of Defense 
Dick Cheney's head slumps а bit toward his 
chest, and you are reminded that this man 
has а history of coronary troubles. 

On Capitol Hill, House Speaker Tom Fo- 
ley’s hard-won slimness—the product of a 
rigid diet—suddenly leaves him looking not 
trim, but gaunt. And Senate Minority Lead- 
er Bob Dole shows his age too. The arm and 
Shoulder shattered in World War II fighting 
appear to be acting up, shooting pain 
through his nerve ends as he talks of the bat- 
tles to come. 

January in the capital is normally a time 
when the people in power look sleek and tan 
and rested, back from their holiday relax- 
ation in Florida or Texas, California or На- 
waii, swapping tales of the bowl games they 
saw, the hunting and fishing they enjoyed, 
the golf courses they tamed. But not this 
year. There was no real rest, not at the Camp 
David presidential retreat and not at the 
customary watering spots for the others іп 
government. 

There hasn't been а year that began with 
such а burden of bad news since the January 
of 1942, when the Japanese were marching 
through the Philippines and advancing on 
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Singapore, the Germans were deep in the 
Ukraine and FDR was worrying about how to 
protect the West Coast from invasion while 
he rebuilt the Navy that had been sunk at 
Pearl Harbor the previous month. 

This time, it is the threat of war rather 
than the reality of conflict that has cast a 
pall on the capital. But even before that 
threat grew imminent, it was a bad week, a 
really bad week. The Bank of New England 
was taken over by the government after а 
run on its deposits. Pan Am, the company 
that represented glamour in air travel since 
the days of the Clippers, was forced into 
bankruptcy. Тһе accelerating recession 
pushed the Federal budget $50 billion deeper 
into deficit and played havoc with the budg- 
ets of one after another of the newly inaugu- 
rated governors. 

То top it all, the Soviet Union was dissolv- 
ing before our eyes, and Mikhail Gorbachev— 
the laureate of what must be the most pre- 
mature and misjudged Nobel Peace Prize 
ever—was sending in the troops in a futile 
attempt to quash the nationalist forces that 
have emerged from the Baltic republics to 
central Asia. 

All this was in people’s minds as they 
gathered around television sets to watch 
Secretary of State James A. Baker III's news 
conference from Geneva on Wednesday after- 
noon. The longer his meeting with Iraqi for- 
eign minister Tariq Aziz lasted, the more 
hopes grew. This was not a perfunctory ex- 
change of positions, the phone calls from 
supposedly informed people said, but serious, 
substantive talks. 

At lunchtime in the capital, the word 
spread that the talks had ended, and Baker 
would soon announce the results. He came 
onto the TV screen poker-faced, giving no 
hint of his mood. The first five sentences of 
his statement were studiedly neutral in tone 
and substance—a recital of previously known 
principles. 

Then he said: “Regrettably,” and even be- 
fore the rest of the sentence followed, a col- 
lective sigh was heard as thousands of 
dashed hopes were swept away by one ad- 
verb. By the time Baker, the consumate pro, 
described what Bush later called the total 
stiff-arm" he had received from Saddam Hus- 
sein's envoy, the gloom was thick enough to 
cut. 

Aziz’s subsequent news conference—part 
obfuscation, part bluster, part chilling fatal- 
ism—demonstrated exactly the quality of ob- 
duracy Baker had described. Bush's own 
nervous and occasionally erratic meeting 
with reporters added to the gloom—"I can't 
misrepresent this to the American people. I 
am discouraged"—while doing little to clar- 
ify his next steps. It simply showed the 
strain of crisis of him. 

Now the issue moves to Capitol Hill, where 
the ruling Democrats present their usual 
spectacle of disarray. The chairmen of the 
House Foreign Affairs and Armed Services 
committees are supporting the president, but 
they cannot persuade their own leaders— 
that their judgment is correct. The situation 
among Senate Democrats is less confused, 
but essentially tells the president only to 
check in again for further instruction. 

Through the strain, the fatigue and the 
gloom, one principle stands clear: The presi- 
dent, speaking for an international coalition 
and armed with the authority of the United 
Nations, has defined U.S. policy from the 
only place in government where it can be 
set. The .best hope of salvaging peace is а 
strong statement of congressional support 
for his policy, so that Saddam Hussein can 
understand the terrible alternative he faces. 
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And then the United States must be pre- 
pared to pay the price world leadership re- 
quires. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
Washington, DC, January 10, 1991. 
Hon. LES ASPIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, House 
of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your letter of January 9, 1991, in which you 
&sk for an updated assessment of the impact 
of sanctions on Iraq and on the policies of 
Saddam Hussein subsequent to my testi- 
mony before your committee in December. 
In that testimony, as you accurately noted, 
I observed that the sanctions were effective 
technically and that they were being felt 
economically and eventually would be felt 
militarily in some areas. I also testified that 
there was no evidence that sanctions would 
mandate a change in Saddam Hussein's be- 
havior and that there was no evidence when 
or even if they would force him out of Ku- 
wait. 

You now ask me to: (1) address the impact 
of the sanctions on the economy and popu- 
lace of Iraq and on the operational effective- 
ness of its military if left in place for an- 
other six to twelve months; (2) address the 
question of how Iraq's defensive abilities 
might be affected by the sanctions on the 
one hand and by having additional time to 
prepare on the other if sanctions are allowed 
to work for another six to twelve months; 
and (3) address the likelihood that sanctions, 
again if left in place for another six to 
twelve months, could induce Iraq to with- 
draw from Kuwait. 

UN sanctions have shut off nearly all 
lraq's trade and financial activity and weak- 
ened its economy, but disruptions in most 
Sectors are not seríous yet. The impact of 
sanctions has varied by sector. The most se- 
rious impact во far has been on the financial 
sector, where hard currency shortages have 
led Baghdad to take а variety of unusual 
Steps to conserve or raise even small 
amounts of foreign exchange. For the popu- 
lace, the most serious impact has been infla- 
tion. 

The ability of the Iraqi ground forces to 
defend Kuwait and southern Iraq is unlikely 
to be substantially eroded over the next six 
to twelve months even if effective sanctions 
can be maintained. This is especially true if 
Iraq does not believe & coalition attack is 
likely during this period. Iraq's infantry and 
artillery forces—the key elements of Iraq's 
initial defense—probably would not suffer 
significantly as а result of sanctions. Iraq 
can easily maintain the relatively simple So- 
viet-style weaponry of its infantry and artil- 
lery units and can produce virtually all of 
the ammunition for these forces domesti- 
cally. Moreover, these forces will have addi- 
tional opportunity to extend and reinforce 
their fortifications along the Saudi border, 
thereby increasing their defensive strength. 
Iraq's armored and mechanized forces will be 
degraded somewhat from continued sanc- 
tions. The number of inoperable Iraqi ar- 
mored and other vehicles will grow gradually 
апа the readiness of their crews will decline 
as Baghdad is forced to curb its training ac- 
tivities. Iraq has large stocks of spare parts 
апа other supplies, however, which will ame- 
liorate the effect of these problems. On bal- 
&nce, the marginal decline of combat power 
in Baghdad's armored units probably would 
be offset by the simultaneous improvement 
of its defensive fortifications. While the mili- 
tary, especially the army, has been protected 
from the impact of sanctions by stockpiling 
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and minimal usage, during а military action 
the impact would be more profound as equip- 
ment and needed parts are expended. 

Iraq's Air Force and air defenses are likely 
to be hit far more severely than its Army, if 
effective sanctions are maintained for an- 
other six to twelve months. This degradation 
will diminish Iraq's ability to defend its stra- 
tegic assets from air attack and reduce its 
ability to conduct similar attacks on its 
neighbors. It would have only a marginal im- 
pact on Saddam's ability to hold Kuwait and 
southern Iraq. The Iraqi Air Force is not 
likely to play а major role ín any battle for 
Kuwait. 

In December, during my appearance before 
the House Armed Services Committee, I 
noted that while we can look ahead several 
months and predict the gradual deteriora- 
tion of the Iraqi economy, it is more difficult 
to assess how or when these conditions will 
cause Saddam to modify his behavior. Our 
judgment remains that, even if sanctions 
continue to be enforced for an additional six 
to 12 months, economic hardship alone is un- 
likely to compel Saddam to retreat from Ku- 
wait or cause regime-threatening popular 
discontent in Iraq. The economic impact of 
sanctions is likely to be increasingly serious, 
with conspicuous hardships and dislocations. 
Nevertheless, Saddam currently appears 
willing to accept even a subsistence economy 
in а continued attempt to outlast the inter- 
national resolve to maintain the sanctions, 
especially if the threat of war recedes sig- 
nificantly. He probably continues to believe 
that Iraq can endure sanctions longer than 
the international coalition will hold and 
hopes that avoiding war will buy him time to 
negotiate a settlement more favorable to 
him. 

We have seen little hard evidence to sug- 
gest that Saddam is politically threatened 
by the current hardships endured by the pop- 
ulace. Moreover, Saddam has taken few ac- 
tions that would indicate he is concerned 
about the stability of his regime. Assessing 
the populace's flash point is difficult, but we 
believe it is high because Iraqis have borne 
considerable hardship in the past. During its 
eight-year war with Iran, for example, Iraq 
endured a combination of economic difficul- 
ties, very high casualties, and repeated mis- 
sile and air attacks on major cities without 
any serious public disturbances. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. WEBSTER, 
Director of Central Intelligence. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. PAYNE]. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I certainly find it very dif- 
ficult to be here at this time when we 
are assembled here considering the ef- 
fect of having a declaration of war. 

In the recent past it has been our 
practice to defer to the Arab League to 
mediate conflicts and situations of 
theirs. All of à sudden we find a great 
departure. 

I was shocked to find 200,000 U.S. 
troops in Saudi Arabia on August 4, 2 
days after the invasion. I think that 
the decision to stop the aggression that 
would have gone into Saudi Arabia was 
correct. I think that we should expect 
and insist that Saddam Hussein move 
back to his rightful border in Iraq. But 
I think that as we talk about military 
Strikes on January 15 or thereafter, we 
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have to weigh very, very carefully 
what we are getting into. 

We did that in Korea some years ago 
and we still have troops there. The So- 
viet Union decided to go into a Third 
World country without much modern 
equipment, into Afghanistan, and the 
tremendous military machine of the 
Soviet Union was bogged down there 
for so many years that they retreated, 
just as we did in Vietnam. So we talk 
about this country of 15 million people 
and we talk about our tremendous 
military might, and yes, we could prob- 
ably blow that country off the map. 
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But we will have à heavy cost. We 
will have to think very carefully. 

I am very disturbed, as I went to 
Saudi Arabia and saw the number of 
young people, over 35 percent African 
American in the Army, and close to 25 
percent of the Marines, those who will 
have to go in on the ground. 

In Vietnam, of the 58,000 persons who 
died, а disproportionate number of 
those were African-Americans from my 
city, and once again, we are finding 
that those who are least treated with 
first-class citizenship, those who the 
President of our country talks about 
vetoing the civil rights bill, a country 
that Vice President QUAYLE finishes 
going to an all-white golf course, to go 
over to the Persian Gulf to tell the 
men to stay the course, the same coun- 
try that says we have got to watch for 
quotas in the workplace because we 
cannot be sure that we are going to dis- 
criminate against the white male in 
the workplace as JESSE HELMS did in 
his ads, that we find out that no one is 
concerned about why we have no 
quotas then in the military. Why do we 
have a disproportionate number? 

So all I am saying is if numbers are 
so important in one area to keep them 
out, why then we allow conditions to 
exist in thís country so that young peo- 
ple have to join the military? 

I think that we should let sanctions 
work. I think they have worked. I 
think that CIA Director Webster said it 
clearly when he came several months 
ago and said sanctions were working. 
Of course, lately we have heard that he 
said, well, now, he is not so sure, but I 
am not surprised at that change. 

It will be Iran next time. It will be 
perhaps water 20 years from now. 

Why should the United States be the 
ones to bear the burden of the loss of 
lives? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The Chair would announce that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DUR- 
BIN] has 3 hours and 24 minutes remain- 
ing, and the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. McCOLLUM] has 4 hours remaining. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SOLOMON]. 
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Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to the gentleman 
who just took the well for whom I have 
deep respect that I returned from Saudi 
Arabia less than 36 hours ago. I had a 
chance to meet with our troops over 
there, and many of them were of the 
ethnic and racial background of the 
gentleman in the well. They were from 
New York City and from my area. 

Thirty-seven of them, including four 
women, all black, said to me, “Мг. 
SOLOMON, please back the President. 
Please let us do what we have to do so 
that we can come home.“ 

You know, this gentleman right here 
is à man I worshiped. I used to be а 
Democrat back in those days. If Harry 
Truman were here today he would vote 
to back this President of this United 
States of America. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I agree. I was in Saudi Arabia 
also, and when I spoke to those same 
young people, they said the same 
thing. 

African Americans, from the Revolu- 
tionary War on, have died, have sac- 
rificed during World War II, during the 
Korean war, during the Vietnam war 
and in this war. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. PAYNE]. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the thing that is very disturb- 
ing is that after they do this and they 
come back to Newark, they still cannot 
find à job. They still cannot find a 
house to live in. They still cannot get 
an adequate education. They still have 
to be victimized by violence and crime 
in the inner cities because of the lack 
of opportunity. That is my point. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to the rule, it is possible for 
the minority leader and the majority 
leader to request additional time, and 
since we are getting а number of addi- 
tional requests, and since we do want 
to accommmodate every Member's 
ability to be able to talk in this debate, 
I would now ask unanimous consent 
that 1 hour of additional general de- 
bate time be added to each side, so that 
the time will go on into the early 
evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished cosponsor of the resolution of 
which I am a cosponsor, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLARZ], be given 
2 hours of our time to be apportioned 
as he sees fit. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. FAWELL]. 

Mr. FAWELL. Mr. Speaker, I like 
many of my colleagues, have agonized 
over the Middle East crisis. 

There are many questions, and I 
don't profess to have all the answers. 

But, I do know this. For over 5 
months, President Bush has led this 
Nation, as well as most of the world, in 
organizing world-wide condemnation of 
the senseless invasion, rape, and pil- 
lage by Iraq of а peaceful and virtually 
defenseless Arab nation. Economic 
sanctions were put into effect, 
catalysed by the leadership of the 
President. A massive movement of 
American Armed Forces were also dis- 
patched to the Middle East by the 
President, thereby preventing 
Saddam's invasion, and probable an- 
nexation and pillage, of Saudi Arabia 
also. Ultimately, the President sought 
and obtained а U.N. endorsement of а 
deadline authorizing member nations 
to use force against Saddam if Iraqi 
troops did not withdraw from Kuwait 
by January 15, 1991. 

This Nation, this Congress, and most 
of the world have looked to and accept- 
ed the President's leadership. Perhaps 
acquiesced to such leadership is more 
accurate. I do not say that critically. 
No other nation but the United States 
could have filled such a leadership role. 
And Congress, with its 535 Members, 
was, and is ill-equipped to do so—this 
is, to have led such a unique and deli- 
cate foreign policy effort. No other per- 
son, aside from President Bush, had the 
willingness, or is it fortitude, or the of- 
fice and the resources to accept such а 
precedent-setting challenge for our 
fledgling post-cold war world: That 
challenge was to galvanize the society 
of nations of this post-cold war world 
in order to condemn, and use counter- 
force if necessary against, any nation 
which would attempt to forcibly annex 
and exterminate another nation. 

Mr. Bush asked the question no one 
else asked: What happens if we do noth- 
ing? He saw roughly 60 percent of the 
world’s oil supplies coming under the 
sway and intimidation of a ruthless 
dictator backed by the world’s seventh 
largest army; a dictatator who is 
amassing a force of long-range missiles 
that could hit every state in the Gulf 
with chemical, biological and, in a few 
years, nuclear weapons. Indeed, such 
weapons of mass destruction could, in 
the not-so-distant future, be a global 
threat. Moreover, Saddam had dem- 
onstrated his willingness to use these 
weapons in war and even on his own 
people. It makes no difference to him. 
If Saddam’s rape of Kuwait went un- 
challenged, President Bush saw that 
every tyrant who wanted to redraw the 
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map of the world by force in this new 
post-cold war era, could do so. For bet- 
ter or worse, Mr. Bush took that chal- 
lenge. 

I don’t wholly endorse all that the 
President has done along the way. 
Some of his rhetoric was ill-advised 
and his diplomatic efforts could be less 
on the “demand” side and more on the 
inducement—conflict resolution—side. 
Even with a thug like Saddam, psy- 
chology sometimes works. 

Today we are not so much debating 
the authorization of United States 
military force as we are attempting to 
determine intricate ongoing foreign 
policy efforts to secure the peaceful 
withdrawal of Iraq from Kuwait. That’s 
something we all want. And we all hope 
that a peaceful solution shall, and 
may, be the result of the diplomatic ef- 
forts of our President, the United Na- 
tions, and our allies during the final 
days leading up to the January 15 dead- 
line. 

I am persuaded that now is not the 
time for hundreds of Members of Con- 
gress to call audibles at the line of 
scrimmage, and change the President’s 
and the United Nations’ game plans by 
extending this crisis to some undeter- 
mined time in the hope that the unique 
but fragile international coalition will 
hold together for another year or two. 
The Iraqi menace must be faced, if not 
now, then later, and at probably a 
greater cost to all, including our young 
men and women in our armed forces. 

I had been one of those saying that 
enforcement of trade sanctions and an 
international embargo, combined with 
vigorous diplomatic measures, was the 
preferable way to pressure Saddam to 
withdraw from Kuwait. After watching 
Saddam and Foreign Minister Aziz for 
the last few weeks, I no longer believe 
that. 

I also question the coalition's resolve 
for a continuous trade embargo if the 
U.N. deadline authorizing the use of 
force is eviscerated. I sense that 
Saddam's resolve to wait out the sanc- 
tions, no matter what the hardships 
which may befall the Iraqi people, will 
exceed the coalition's commitment not 
to trade with Iraq. This is especially 
true of nations such as Poland, Turkey, 
Jordan, and other Arab nations experi- 
encing economic distress as a result of 
the trade embargo. 

If sanctions fail to drive Iraq out of 
Kuwait, as I believe they will, then 
force will ultimately be needed to dis- 
lodge the aggressor from Kuwait. In 
the view of those who cannot support 
the use of all necessary means“ at 
this time, the threat of force is needed 
later rather than now. However, if the 
United Nations, America, and the coa- 
lition back down from enforcement of 
U.N. Resolution 678, Saddam would be 
given ample time to become so en- 
trenched in Kuwait that use of force by 
the U.S. and its allies would be far 
more costly. In fact, according to CIA 
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Director William Webster, it has be- 
come clear that over the past 5 
months, there has been “... no evi- 
dence that sanctions would mandate а 
change in Saddam Hussein’s behavior 
and that there was no evidence when or 
even if they would force him out of Ku- 
wait." 

And, finally, what impact will pro- 
longed sanctions have on our own 
troops? In that regard, I would like to 
read portions of а letter from а соп- 
stituent of mine from Naperville, IL, а 
major in the Marine reserves who has 
recently been called to active duty in 
Saudi Arabia. 


“Dear Congressman Fawell, 

I am a major in the Marine Corps Reserve. 
I have just received orders placing me in an 
active duty status destined for the Persian 
Gulf. I ат happily married and am blessed 
with five healthy sons. I’m a general con- 
tractor by trade. I have watched virtually all 
the Senate Arms Congressional hearings on 
the subject of our presence in that area. 
There is almost unanimous agreement that 
it's in our nation's vital interest to drive 
Iraq from Kuwait. I am very alarmed at the 
prospect of giving sanctions additional time 
to work. I've heard nothing that indicates 
that the sanctions will force Iraq out of Ku- 
wait. On the contrary, most Senators and ex- 
perts seem to agree that the sanctions in and 
of themselves will not drive Saddam Hussein 
out in the near future. What seems to be 
emerging is a consensus that we should give 
the sanctions time to work. The time frame 
suggested is 1 year to 18 months. It is sug- 
gested this will demonstrate to the nation 
and world that we are willing to go that 
"extra mile." Further that by waiting it will 
deplete Iraq’s spare parts and reduce their 
military capability. Again, Senators and ex- 
perts seem to agree that armed conflict will 
ultimately have to be used anyway! 

I sincerely believe that our greatest and 
quickest chance for peace lays in authorizing 
the President to use force. Only then will our 
threat be credible! Please do not support any 
program that advocates waiting. It will only 
prolong the emotional and financial hardship 
of those making the sacrifices. 

Sincerely, 
[NAME WITHHELD UPON REQUEST.] 


This is not easy for me—for anyone, 
I would assume. All I can do is share 
with my colleagues my best reasoning 
on the matter. I believe we should stay 
the course set by U.N. Resolution 678 
and authorize the President to use 
military force if, after January 15, 1991, 
in his best judgment, he believes it nec- 
essary to force Iraq to withdraw from 
Kuwait. 

Now is not the time to change strate- 
gies deemed best by a world consensus, 
difficult as that may be. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The Chair will take this occa- 
sion to announce pursuant to the 
agreement and pursuant to the unani- 
mous consent request of the minority 
leader and the majority leader, the 
gentleman from Шіпоів [Mr. DURBIN] 
now has 4 hours and 23 minutes and 30 
seconds remaining, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. EDWARDS] has 2 hours 
and 53 minutes remaining, and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLARZ], 
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who has been yielded 2 hours of the mi- 
nority time, will have 2 hours avail- 
able. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I will 
also be speaking later on the issue be- 
fore Members. I simply want to take 
this moment to indicate that this is а 
very sober and somber act that we are 
engaging in. I simply want to express 
my frustration with the process, not 
designed to challenge any Member. 
However, if Members observe these pro- 
ceedings, to use the term debate,“ is а 
euphemism. It really stretches the def- 
inition, because there is literally no 
exchange taking place here. 

Maybe that is а product of how we 
are here, but we are simply parading 
into the well, giving each other speech- 
es. 

Тһе previous gentleman in the well 
made a statement. I would have loved 
to have asked the gentleman one sim- 
ple question. In his reference to the 
Congress of the United States with 535 
secretaries of state, he made the asser- 
tion that Congress is incapable of mak- 
ing à judgment. What I wanted to ask 
the gentleman in the context of this 
discussion was in making that asser- 
tion, was the gentleman attempting to 
read out of the Constitution article I, 
section 8, paragraph 11 of the Constitu- 
tion, which vests all powers in making 
war to the Congress of the United 
States, so that people observing this 
discussion would at least see Members 
exchanging with each other. 

All Members feel passionately, or at 
least should, one way or the other on 
this matter, and feel enough courage 
and enough integrity that we are all 
able to expose our respective points to 
each other’s scrutiny and question. 
That is what this discussion ought to 
be about. It can go forward with dig- 
nity. It does not have to go forward 
with partisanship or rancor, but there 
ought to be some exchange. 

We are talking life and death, war 
and peace. It is not enough, Mr. Speak- 
er, for each Member to proceed into the 
well without exchanging. There has to 
be enough time here where we step 
back and are prepared to engage each 
other with honest debate before we 
send our children to march off and die 
several thousand miles away. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is good to have an exchange. I want to 
make the same point with the gen- 
tleman from California, that I tried to 
make with the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. TRAFICANT]. We are, regardless of 
our respective positions on the balance 
of authorization in warmaking, and 
war leading between the Congress and 
the executive branch, we are making a 
decision today. Every Member is voting 
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today. The President is not voting on 
this. We are voting on it. 

Today, every Member has a chance to 
analyze the situation and make his de- 
termination and cast his vote. So, this 
is not a question on the division of 
power right now. This is a question on 
a specific situation, are we going to 
stop Saddam Hussein? Are we going to 
give it more time? Which of the resolu- 
tions are we going to go with? 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Can I draw from the 
gentleman’s statement, that this de- 
bate is indeed a debate about a declara- 
tion of war, and a decision as to wheth- 
er that power shall or shall not be 
used. 

Mr. HUNTER. I would say it is defi- 
nitely a debate about taking offensive 
action, a species of offensive action 
that is short of total war, like the war 
against Japan or against Germany, but 
it is certainly a debate about the tak- 
ing of military action against Saddam 
Hussein, no doubt. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. CALLAHAN]. 

Mr. CALLAHAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no more serious decision, no more 
difficult decision, and no more thought 
provoking decision than that of com- 
mitting our  troops—our citizens’ 
lives—to a hostile action. This may be 
the hardest vote most of us will cast in 
our careers, yet it is a responsibility 
we have as Members of Congress. 

I have had many sleepless nights in 
the last few weeks as January 15 ap- 
proaches. On several occasions, I have 
visited with Guard and Reserve units 
as they were shipping out to Saudi 
Arabia, and I found them well prepared 
for the task they face and proud of 
their service to this Nation. I also saw 
the agony of their families and listened 
to their expressions of utter fear. It has 
been a sobering experience. 

Earlier this week, I held town meet- 
ings in my district where the majority 
of people came with only the Persian 
Gulf on their minds. Most were sup- 
portive of the President and some were 
not. But they all agreed that the loss 
of one American life will be a terrible 
thing, and I share that view com- 
pletely. 

I have listened to my constituents, to 
my President, and to my colleagues 
who disagree with the President. I am 
Scared by the potential for American 
deaths, but I have concluded after 
much soul searching that we must sup- 
port the President and the U.N. resolu- 
tions and our allies in this venture who 
voted for those resolutions. 

There are many who question the 
United States involvement in the 
whole Persian Gulf affair. And I have 


no doubt their questions are not unlike 
those of other Americans who before 
World War П asked why should we de- 
fend Great Britain, why should we go 
to the aid of France. But can you imag- 
ine the world today if we had not? 

Our aim in this crisis is not to de- 
clare war on Iraq but to remove an ag- 
gressor from the soil of an ally. Al- 
ready, the United States has succeeded 
in checking that aggression. I have no 
doubt whatsoever that Saddam would 
have already entered Saudi Arabia had 
President Bush not deployed troops to 
defend against further militancy. 

Many are concerned about the Presi- 
dent's constitutional authority to in- 
volve American troops in military ac- 
tion. The President was elected by the 
majority to be our Commander in 
Chief. In that capacity, he should not 
be constrained by having to seek the 
permission of 535 people who are not 
diplomats. Would it have been wise to 
engage іп а debate on the Panama in- 
vasion and let Noriega know of our 
plans? Would Mu'ammar Qadhafi now 
be virtually silenced if we had com- 
pelled President Reagan to publicly 
justify his attack on Libya? Do we 
want our President when attempting to 
comply with international agreements 
to have to tell the United Nations that 
he must first call Congress together to 
ask their permission? 

I do not want this country to go to 
war. Period. It is not too late to avoid 
that eventuality. But if we convey to 
Saddam Hussein that we are cowardly, 
that we are divisive, then, my friends, 
it is indeed too late. Imagine yourself 
as a soldier hearing his Member of Con- 
gress say that his country is not behind 
him. And we all know that Saddam is 
а student of American public opinion. 
He has persistently tried to manipulate 
our attitudes. He will interpret Con- 
gress' reticence as weakness. 

In supporting the Michel-Solarz reso- 
lution, I want to send а strong message 
to President Bush. That message is 
this: If we must use force, make it deci- 
sive, make it conclusive, and make it 
quick. I have voted for billions upon 
billions of dollars to make sure we are 
prepared militarily, so I know we have 
the capability to do the job swiftly. Mr. 
President, do not make our fine men 
and women remain in the desert 
sands—bring them home as rapidly as 
you can. We want this thing to be over 
with. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion. 
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Mr. DURBIN. Мг. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. APPLEGATE]. 

Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, I 
would just like to say, I find it very 
ironic that in World War II the United 
States saved Japan and Germany and 
Europe from a future of despair and 
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agony. We restored them to а position 
of economic stability and respectabil- 
ity, and now they refuse to come forth 
only with а pittance to save them- 
selves. They want the United States to 
do it all over again, and the United 
States is in a recession. They stand to 
gain the most from American sacrifice. 

Where are our United Nations friends 
who voted war? 

The United States, make no mistake 
about it, is going to pay dearly. They 
are going to pay at least 90 percent in 
either money or lives, and every other 
one of these countries are going to 
profit by American sacrifices. 

I supported the deployment of troops 
in Saudi Arabia and I was proud to do 
it. We succeeded and we kept Saddam 
Hussein from the Saudi Arabian oil 
fields. He knows our commitment and 
he knows that we are going to stand 
behind that commitment. 

The United Nations has placed strin- 
gent sanctions, but President Bush, 
who initiated them, is not willing to 
let them work to force Saddam Hussein 
out of Kuwait. President Bush insists 
on war, and I say why? Because Sad- 
dam Hussein is a despot who commit- 
ted heinous crimes? We know that. 
There are a lot of people down through 
history who have done that. 

When we talk about despots and hei- 
nous crimes, I think of Idi Amin. Idi 
Amin, what did we do about him? He 
killed 500,000 of his own people and now 
he is living the life of Riley in Saudi 
Arabia. 

And what about El Salvador where 
they are committing crimes down 
there and we are funding that? Is this 
& principle to free Kuwait or what is it? 

Well Kuwait, if they restore the 
Emir, that is а virtual dictatorship. 

Where are we and where have we been 
when we want to keep nations of the 
world free? 

Did we threaten the Soviet Union 
with invasion if they did not get out of 
Afghanistan or China or Indonesia? 

And what about if you talk about а 
matter of principle when Iraq invaded 
Iran? I know Iran was our mortal 
enemy, but Iraq invaded Iran and they 
could not beat them, either, and yet 
who did we come down on the side of? 
We came down on the side of Iraq and 
we supported them. 

The United States has already lost 
100 young people. That is more than 
the combined total of what we lost in 
Panama and El Salvador. Is it going to 
be worth another 1,000, 5,000, or 10,000 
to get one despot? 

And after him, who is the United 
States going to be called upon to 
dipose of then? 

I would go to war at the drop of a hat 
to protect America, but the Persian 
Gulf is not World War III and Saddam 
Hussein is not Stalin and he is not 
Adolf Hilter. 

America's national societal and eco- 
nomic stability is not threatened, my 
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friends. It comes down to this and this 
is the bottom line. Is Saddam Hussein 
worth the sacrifice of American life 
and blood? And I say, hell no. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, whether 
you support the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion or the Hamilton-Gephardt resolu- 
tion, I hope that every Member of this 
House of Representatives will consider 
the fact that there is a third vote that 
will be taken. That third vote on the 
Bennett-Durbin resolution is a valida- 
tion of what we are doing this very mo- 
ment. That third vote is a ratification 
of a constitutional principle which is 
absolutely essential and one which this 
group now serving in the 102d Congress 
must respect. 

Article I, section 8, requires this de- 
bate. It does not allow it. It requires it. 

For those who fancy themselves as 
conservatives and those as liberals, 
those who call themselves strict con- 
structionists and those who look for 
the broadest interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, please consider the Bennett- 
Durbin resolution as a validation of 
what we are about today, а debate 
which not only consumes our time and 
attention, as it should, but draws the 
American people into this debate. 

Pick up a morning paper, turn on the 
television set or radio, and the ref- 
erence is being made to the people's 
Chamber, this House of Representa- 
tives and our responsibility to speak to 
the critical issue of war and peace. 

I would beg each Member of the 
House to seriously consider this resolu- 
tion as an affirmation of why we are 
here and why we took the oath of of- 
fice. 

There are many close calls as to 
when the war powers clause may be 
brought into consideration. There are 
many ambiguities, but Operation 
Desert Shield is not ambiguious. 

The President of the United States is 
gathering the largest United States 
military force since Vietnam, and he 
has stated expressly that he would use 
it for an offensive purpose. Even the 
President’s critics concede that his in- 
tent and strategy are clear. 

Under our Constitution, this body, 
this House and the Senate as well are 
required to declare war, to make that 
determination as to whether or not we 
are willing to sacrifice the lives of 
young men and women across this Na- 
tion. We cannot meet this responsibil- 
ity after the fact by inference or si- 
lence, and I beg each Member to please 
vote in favor of the Bennett-Durbin 
resolution as a reaffirmation. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURBIN. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, as the gentleman knows, I 
have been very outspoken in support of 
the rights of the Congress to make 
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these decisions, and I would agree with 
the gentleman and I think anybody 
who reads the Constitution carefully 
would agree that the President of the 
United States is not empowered to be 
the authority to decide whether or not 
we will go to war. 

What we are talking about today and 
tomorrow is the Congress giving au- 
thority to the President to do that. 
That is properly constitutional. 

I might say that when I first heard 
about the Bennett-Durbin resolution, I 
was going to vote for it, because I com- 
pletely agree with asserting the fact we 
have the war-making power in this 
body. 
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But if you read your resolution, you 
know, after you make that assertion 
which is clear and with which we all 
agree, after you read it, you then get 
into great vague ambiguities about 
what the President may or may not do. 
If there are missiles loaded and aimed 
at Israel or Turkey or any place else, 
we would be precluded, under the way 
the gentleman has written his resolu- 
tion, from а preemptive strike to pre- 
vent the firing of those missiles. 

I am saying to the gentleman I do 
not disagree at all with what he has 
said he wants to do, but his resolution 
does not do it. 

Mr. DURBIN. I would beg my col- 
leagues, Mr. Speaker—and I respect the 
gentleman from Oklahoma as a matter 
of principle—I would beg them not to 
consider every ambiguous possibility, 
but rather the very real facts which are 
presented to us. President Bush as 
Commander in Chief has authority to 
defend out troops, he has authority to 
deter and defend against Iraqi attack. 
That is not a question. 

The question is whether he can initi- 
ate offensive military action. If we 
cannot see an analogy or parallel be- 
tween a declaration of war and an initi- 
ation of offensive military action, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma will have 
read out article 1, section 8, clause 11 
of the Constitution. That would be a 
sad commentary. It would not guaran- 
tee to this body or to any of our succes- 
sors an opportunity for the very debate 
in which we are engaged. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to reclaim 
my time, if I might. I waited patiently 
this morning so that I may make two 
points on the subject. 

Mr. Speaker, beyond the constitu- 
tional question which gives us the 
right to debate what we will do in the 
Persian Gulf, à critical and important 
right, we must debate as well the sub- 
stance of what our policy will be. 

I have heard arguments made that 
those who do not support the biparti- 
san resolution by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SOLARZ] and the gen- 
tleman from Шіпоів [Mr. MICHEL] are 
somehow not behind the President. 
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We have а responsibility as our own 
branch of government to conduct the 
policy of war, make the determination 
as to whether we go to war. We can 
work with the President and share his 
goal of removing Saddam Hussein from 
Kuwait and bringing as many of our 
troops home as safely as we can as 
quickly as we can. It is not a question 
of supporting the President for us to 
engage in the very debate this body 
was created to perpetuate. 

The other question that has been 
raised is whether or not a vote in favor 
of the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution 
which calls for sanctions as opposed to 
the use of military action is somehow 
not supporting the fighting men and 
women who are overseas now in harm's 
way, prepared to risk their lives. 

I would suggest that that is not the 
case at all. 

Like one of the previous speakers, I 
attended a sendoff of а National Guard 
unit and Army Reserve unit in my 
hometown. I looked into their eyes, I 
embraced the mothers and fathers, who 
were in tears, begging us to do all in 
our power to bring them home safely, 
to try to avoid a war. 

I sense that those of us who аге sup- 
porting Hamilton and Gephardt have 
just as much compassion, respect, and 
gratitude for the fighting men and 
women as those who are supporting the 
other resolution. 

That is not the issue. 

The question is there, and the final 
question is simple: Will we have ex- 
hausted every reasonable possibility 
before war is started? Those of us who 
support the Hamilton/Gephardt resolu- 
tion believe that sanctions and diplo- 
macy should be allowed to work for at 
least some additional period of time, a 
reasonable period of time. 

Then if the President decides that it 
is fruitless and hopeless, return to the 
Congress and seek authority to take of- 
fensive military action. 

During that period, we can satisfy 
ourselves that we have done everything 
in our power to avoid а war, everything 
to avoid the casualties, the death and 
the suffering that necessarily would 
follow. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 


tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WELDON]. 

Mr. WELDON. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 


Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Шіпоів [Mr. DURBIN] would step back 
into the well, I would like to ask a 
question as a point of clarification. 

In the gentleman’s resolution he re- 
fers specifically to actions against 
Iraq 


In the history of this country there 
have been 216 instances of this country 
taking offensive action, many of them 
by Presidents of both political parties. 

Only five acts of Congress declaring 
war have been taken. 
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Why does the resolution of the gen- 
tleman only apply to Iraq? Is the gen- 
tleman saying that other acts of ag- 
gression against other nations are in 
fact allowed? I know we are debating 
this now, but why does it not include 
any offensive action which would cover 
those 216 instances which have taken 
place over the history of this country? 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELDON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DURBIN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain the gen- 
tleman would not like to give the 
President а blank check for any pos- 
sible military action. What we are ad- 
dressing is the instant crisis, the one 
which we are debating on this floor. 
What the aggression of Saddam Hus- 
sein has done to the world and brings 
us to this chamber is the subject mat- 
ter of this resolution. 

Mr. WELDON. Does the gentleman 
agree that there are instances where 
the President should be able to take 
actions such as Grenada, such as per- 
haps Panama, without the approval? Is 
that what the gentleman is saying? I 
think we need to clarify that point. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 6 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GILMAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to express my 
strong support for the Solarz-Michel 
House Joint Resolution 62, expressing 
support for United States policy to re- 
verse Iraq's occupation of Kuwait, and 
I commend my colleague on the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLARZ], our dis- 
tinguished Republican leader, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL], our 
distinguished chairman of our Foreign 
Affairs Committee, the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FASCELL], and the 
ranking Republican on the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD], for their 
diligent, timely, and bipartisan re- 
sponse to our President's request for 
congressional support of his initiatives. 

On August 2, 1990. Iraq perpetrated an 
act of brutal aggression against the 
sovereign Arab State of Kuwait. 140,000 
men, of the Iraqi armed forces entered 
Kuwait and within days were arrayed 
on Kuwait's border with Saudi Arabia, 
poised for further aggression. This des- 
picable, unprovoked act of naked ag- 
gression is a violation of all principles 
of international law. Тһе shameless, 
brutal occupation of Kuwait which en- 
sued is indicative of humankind's abil- 
ity to perpetrate the most barbarous of 
acts. 

Many of our constituents question, 
why are we in the Persian Gulf? The 
answer lies partly in the history of the 
last century and partly in the reality 
of the present. Since World War II, 
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United States security interests in the 
Persian Gulf region have been apparent 
to every American President—indeed 
the Allied Powers of the Second World 
War recognized the importance of 
keeping the resources of the gulf out of 
Axis' hands. 

In the post-World War II period, it 
became clear that energy resources in 
the Persian Gulf are essential to the 
political and economic freedom of the 
world. In 1950, President Truman recog- 
nized that premise when he advised 
Saudi Arabia's King Abdul Aziz that 
*no threat could arise to your kingdom 
that would not be of immediate con- 
sequence to the United States." That 
commitment was reiterated by Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter in 1980 when he 
pledged that “ап attempt by any out- 
Side force to gain control of the Per- 
sian Gulf will be regarded as an assault 
on the vital interests of the United 
States of America, and such an assault 
wil be repelled by any means nec- 
essary, including military force." 
President Bush made his views on our 
rationale for being in the Persian Gulf 
unequivocally clear when he said: 
“Мете in the gulf because the world 
must not and cannot accept aggression. 
We're there because our vital interests 
are at stake." 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution does not 
call for the President to initiate ag- 
gressive military action against Ku- 
wait. But more importantly, it allows 
the United States Congress to dem- 
onstrate its resolve to stand by the 
U.N. resolutions and authorizes the 
President to implement U.N. Security 
Council resolutions to use force to 
make Iraq get out of Kuwait, if all else 
fails. 

None of us want war, particularly 
those of us who have experienced such 
conflicts. But if Saddam Hussein does 
not believe that the consequences of 
his remaining in Kuwait will result in 
а military action, which he could not 
sustain, and if he will not leave Ku- 
wait, his miscalculations will bring us 
to war. 

The opponents of this resolution, by 
creating an impression of discord with- 
in Congress, will actually bring this 
Nation closer to war by withholding 
from the President in these last few 
days of sensitive negotiation his most 
important tool: unified congressional 
support for military action, in the 
event that diplomatic initiatives do 
not succeed. 

Saddam Hussein believes that time is 
on his side, believing that if he waits 
long enough, the unprecedented coali- 
tion that our President and Secretary 
of State have worked so hard to forge 
will erode. 

Mr. Speaker, we all recognize the 
broad ramifications and seriousness of 
the issue before us to get the Iraqis out 
of Kuwait, and we want to bring to an 
end the despicable human rights abuses 
being perpetrated against the Kuwaiti 
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people. Not just our constituents, but 
the entire world is looking at this 
body, Mr. Speaker, including Saddam 
Hussein. Some of our allies question 
whether this body has the courage to 
stand by U.N. Security Council resolu- 
tions which our own Nation has been 
instrumental in formulating. 

Our Nation has been exhausting 
every diplomatic and economic means 
аб our disposal to force Iraq to with- 
draw. Unfortunately, all of our efforts 
have resulted in only increased intran- 
sigence by Iraq. 

My colleagues I urge you to strongly 
support this bipartisan resolution. If 
today we do not demonstrate our full 
support for our President, we will be 
doing а disservice—a disservice to our 
brave loyal men and women serving in 
operation ‘‘Desert Shield," a disservice 
to our 34 allied nations and a disservice 
to our firm commitment to a new 
world order of respect for international 
law and norms of behavior. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BLILEY]. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, yes, this 
is а very, very difficult vote for each 
and every one of us. But make no mis- 
take. We really have no choice. If we do 
not adopt the Solarz-Michel resolution, 
and we rely on sanctions, we are only 
kidding ourselves, for in the eyes of the 
world Saddam will have won. The Unit- 
ed States will have blinked. 

We had a letter dated January 9, 
from William Webster, Judge Webster, 
head of the CIA, saying that in his 
opinion а year from now Saddam would 
still be there because the sanctions 
would not work. But there will not be 
any sanctions if we vote down Solarz- 
Michel. The road to Baghdad will be 
jammed with diplomats cutting a deal, 
supplying him with whatever he needs. 
The people will see that the United 
States has blinked, we have backed off, 
our coalition will fall apart, and we 
will be left with egg all over our face. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think we want 
to do that. I think the best way and the 
only chance to preserve peace is to 
vote Solarz-Michel, send а strong mes- 
sage, and Saddam will know that he is 
in а blind alley, there is no escape. 
Only then will I think, he pull out. 
Otherwise we are only kidding our- 
selves. 

Mr. Speaker, we, the Members of Congress, 
are here today saddled with the single most 
difficult decision of our lives. The eyes of the 
global community are on this body as we de- 
bate the crisis in the Persian Gulf. The inter- 
national community is watching this debate 
searching for the leadership the United States 
has provided in the past. We have the respon- 
sibility, as Members of Congress and as the 
representatives of the people of this Nation, to 
show an undivided commitment to the Presi- 
dent's initiatives, to our allied partners, and to 
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our troops who are stationed on the sands of 
Saudi Arabia. 

The Persian Gulf is our first experience in 
the new unchartered waters of the post-cold- 
war era and the United States has dem- 
onstrated world leadership by forming a multi- 
national front, consisting of both historic 
friends and foes. This support has been 
achieved through our decisive actions and 
leadership history. We have not ignored the 
United Nations and its traditional means of 
international pressures. Instead, we һауе 
worked through the United Nations to achieve 
the forces and the personnel which has pre- 
vented Hussein's continued aggression 
through the Middle East. The United States 
has not acted as a policeman, but as the pilot 
for international policies in new waters and a 
new crisis. This leadership role requires great 
and often difficult responsibilities and deci- 
sions. 

Saddam Hussein has continually failed to 
step in line with internationally accepted stand- 
ards. He has failed to comply with any of the 
12 U.N. resolutions, pursued the development 
of nuclear weapons, and chosen to hold 
American's hostage. Iraq has continued to de- 
velop atomic bombs for which deployment is 
estimated to be as close as 1 year. If we do 
not act now to immediately deter and eliminate 
Iraq's nuclear capability, our new world will be 
faced with a ruthless madman in control of a 
nuclear arsenal. 

Th ultimate goal in this crisis is a peaceful 
resolution. The passage of the U.N. resolution 
setting a deadline for Hussein to remove 
troops from Kuwait has forced him to come to 
the table for negotiations. Regrettably, Iraq re- 
mains inflexible on its illegal and aggressive 
invasion of Kuwait, and seems resolved to 
prevent any peaceful end to the crisis in the 
Persian Gulf. 

As we struggle with the responsibilities re- 
quired by our role in this crisis, we must be 
grateful for the sacrifices of our troops and 
their families who have accepted the inter- 
national community's call to the gulf. We must 
be grateful for the courage they have dem- 
onstrated in their personal commitment to this 
Nation. Each man and woman in the gulf has 
relinquished the security of friends and family 
for the desert of Saudi Arabia. | have spent 
many a sleepless night hoping that this crisis 
would be resolved before coming to the deci- 
sion we face today. It is a brudensome, sober- 
ing decision we must make and ! do not relish 
the fact that we may be testing the resolve of 
those stationed in the gulf and that of their 
family and friends here. We owe a great debt 
to the sacrifices they have already made and 
as a nation we should aspire to their courage 
and be duly proud of their commitment. 

| would eagerly embrace a peaceful resolu- 
tion to the crisis, yet | will not accept conces- 
sions which permit linkage to the Israeli-Pal- 
estinian issue or which permit partial Iraqi 
withdrawal or which do not comply with the 
resolutions that have been laid out by the U.N. 
Security Council's 12 resolutions. If we give in 
to Hussein's demands, his invasion of Kuwait, 
his blatant disregard for the world order and 
his disrespect for international law, then we 
are ultimately rewarding him for his aggres- 
sions and his contemptible, unacceptable be- 
havior. We must stand firm in our resolve 
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against him. We have the responsibility, as 
does the global community, to restrict this re- 
lentless pursuit of power by a ruthless mad- 
man. He is too close to deployment of nuclear 
weapons for a responsible world community to 
sit back and reward his advances. As we have 
witnessed in the past, and his Kurdish popu- 
lation as well as the Iranians know all too well, 
Hussein does not hesitate to use any weap- 
ons he has at his disposal. 

І cannot condone the brutality Iraq has dem- 
onstrated. As world policies make monumental 
changes, we must set standards against ag- 
gression to which the international community 
must adhere. The global community must not 
tolerate nor condone acts of aggression or 
human rights violations. President Bush has 
said, "Lasting and meaningful peace must be 
founded upon principle." The alliance must de- 
fend, through whatever means are necessary, 
the principles on which the international com- 
munity stand and the way it will operate in the 


must show its commitment to our troops 
ployed in the gulf. We must show them 
we support them in their efforts. In order to 
send them that message, in order to send 
Saddam Hussein the message that we are a 
united front committed against his behavior we 


President and his initiatives. In uniting together 
behind the President, we will prove to Saddam 
Hussein, to our allies, and to our troops our 
resolution to end this aggression in the gulf. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from Nevada [Mrs. VUCANO- 
VICH]. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, al- 
most all of the previous speakers have 
observed that the vote we will be cast- 
ing tomorrow on the use of military 
force against Iraq will be the most im- 
portant vote they will ever cast during 
their House career, and I humbly agree. 

Mr. Speaker, I come from a military 
family. Two of my brothers were West 
Point graduates. My dad, a career 
Army officer, taught at West Point, 
and my grandfather, also а career 
Army officer and à doctor, was in the 
medical corps. One of my brothers gave 
his life at Anzio, and I can remember 
the day my mother was notified of my 
brother's sacrifice. It was a day that 
was permanently etched in my mem- 
ory. 
With this clearly in mind, do I look 
forward to casting а vote which could 
mean the loss of even one life of an 
American man or woman in the gulf? 
No, of course not. I am sure none of us 
do. The decision to cast this vote 
should be made only after each of us 
examines our innermost conscience. I 
think we need to reflect what the con- 
sequences will be, however, if we do not 
stop Saddam Hussein now. There can 
be no reward for brutal aggression. If 
we do nothing and Saddam Hussein 
pays no price for swallowing up the 
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country of Kuwait, destroying people's 
property, torturing, raping, and killing 
innocent men, women, and children, we 
are as guilty as he is. ` 

Mr. Speaker, with each passing day 
the consequences of Hussein's aggres- 
sion grow. Saddam is developing the 
most sophisticated weapons of mass de- 
struction known to man—nuclear and 
biological weapons. 

Like many of my colleagues, I re- 
cently visited our troops in the gulf. I 
was impressed with their courage and 
their willingness to fight for the same 
principles upon which our own country 
was founded. We owe it to these brave 
young men and women to stand up 
today and say with a united voice that 
if peaceful efforts to solve the crisis 
fail, the United States will use force to 
back up the United Nation Security 
Council's resolutions and force Saddam 
out of Kuwait. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot allow Sad- 
dam Hussein to delay any longer. Janu- 
ary 15 is the deadline, and we must 
stand firmly behind that deadline. I 
urge my colleagues to support House 
Joint Resolution 62 authorizing the use 
of force to implement the U.N. resolu- 
tion. Nothing less will do. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. BOXER]. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BONIOR] for this time. 

Mr. Speaker, every time I sit down to 
try to collect my thoughts about this 
issue, I keep coming back to this 
haunting verse in а song that Bette 
Midler sings, and I want to share those 
lyrics with my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. It goes like this: 

From а distance the world looks blue and 
green, and the snow-capped mountains 
white. From a distance the ocean meets the 
stream, and the eagle takes to flight. From 
& distance there is harmony, and it echoes 
through the land. It's the voice of hope, it's 
the voice of peace, it's the voice of everyone. 

From а distance we all have enough, and 
no one is in need, and there are no guns, no 
bomb, and no disease, no hungry mouths to 
feed. From а distance you look like my 
friend, even though we are at war. From а 
distance I just can't comprehend what all 
this fighting is for. 

From a distance there is harmony, and it 
echoes through the land, and it's the hope of 
hopes, it's the love of loves, it's the heart of 
everyone. 

And God is watching us, God is watching 
us. God is watching us from a distance. 
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Mr. Speaker, in this Chamber today 
we have to make this world look better 
up close. That is our job. It is not 
about egg on our faces, as my colleague 
from the Republican side of the aisle 
has said. It is not about egg on our 
faces; it is about blood on our kids. 
That is what it is about. 

Have you ever seen à body that is 
Shot apart? Have you ever seen it up 
close? From a distance, from very far 
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away, it may look still and peaceful. 
But up close you see the violence, the 
pain, the suffering, the horor. I have 
seen the weapons that are arrayed 
against Iraq. I have seen them up close 
in the Persion Gulf. They are awesome. 
We can inflict the ultimate pain on the 
people of Iraq. Make no mistake, we 
will win this war quickly, maybe in 2 
weeks, maybe in 2 months. That is 
quick. Maybe at most it will take 6 
months. That is quick, I guess. 

But I say to my colleagues that it 
will not come free. There is a huge 
price if we choose this route, even in 
the best of circumstances. The price is 
in body bags, in babies killed, in an un- 
certain, unstable Middle East even 
after the crisis. In a decade that will be 
lost as we once again have put our re- 
sources into war and weapons and 
robed our people of what they need in 
this country. 

I had a community meeting in my 
district. I had two іп 1 day. A thousand 
people came out. I have never seen any- 
thing like it. We voted. The vote was 
on how they would vote on a resolution 
to go to war, and 95 percent voted no. 
That is my district in California. 

But а woman from Kuwait was in the 
audience, and she was very effective. 
She stood up and said, “Атпегіса, you 
need to help us. We are already at war. 
We are а tiny country. You need to 
help us. Saddam Hussein and his people 
are hurting my people." She said, 
“They are raping our women.“ 

Then she sat down, and a gentleman 
in my district stood up with pain in his 
face, and he said to her. “Ma'am, I feel 
in my heart for you, I hurt for you, but 
I want you to understand that people 
are being raped in this country every 
day, every hour, and we don't have the 
resources to prevent it or to treat it or 
to stop it.“ 

Then the place was silent. 

This debate today is crucial to the 
future of this great Nation. If we do 
not handle this crisis in the right way, 
what kind of a signal does it send? 
From up close, from a distance, any 
way that you look at it, from a dis- 
tance it is the world versus Saddam 
Hussein. Let us look at it up close. Let 
us see if it is the world versus Saddam 
Hussein. 

The Netherlands gets 100 percent of 
its oil from the Persian Gulf, no ground 
troops; Japan, 63 percent of its oil from 
the Persian Gulf, no ground troops; 
Spain, 59 percent percent of its oil from 
the Persian Gulf, no ground troops. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The time of the gentlewoman 
from California [Mrs. BOXER] has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentlewoman 
from California [Mrs. BOXER]. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, to con- 
tinue, France gets 38 percent of its oil 
from the Persian Gulf, 8,400 ground 
troops; Italy, 36 percent of its oil from 
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there, no ground troops; Australia, 22 
percent of its oil, no ground troops; the 
United Kingdom, 16 percent of its oil, 
24,000 ground troops; Germany, 11 per- 
cent, no ground troops; the United 
States of America, 11 percent of its oil, 
300,000 ground troops and a lot of our 
treasury and our budget. 

Are we, as my friend the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] would 
say, Uncle Sam or Uncle Sucker? I ask 
the Members that question. 

This is wrong for America. This is 
not right for America. 

What about our Arab allies? I was in 
the Persian Gulf. They told me not one 
of our Arab allies would fight side-by- 
side with our people in Iraq. Is that 
fair? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOXER. If the gentleman gets 
his own time, but I would be happy to 
yield when I have finished. I have only 
a minute and a half left. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentlewoman has 
misspoken. 

Mrs. BOXER. I will repeat what I 
said. I said I sat next to President Mu- 
barak, and we asked him if his ground 
troops would go into Iraq, and he said, 
"No." And he said, “Syria may not 
even go into Kuwait." 

Let us face it, we are a one-man 
band. It is our kids as the drumbeat of 
war starts. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOXER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentlewoman for yield- 
ing. 

We mentioned about body bags, and 
everybody has talked about the Wash- 
ington Post article but not the U.S.A. 
Today article, which points out that 
the Pentagon has ordered 16,000 body 
bags already. When asked why they 
were doing it, they said that is the first 
order and it is likely the beginning 
number of those who will be coming 
back in those body bags the gentle- 
woman is talking about. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Califor- 
nia [Mrs. BOXER] has again expired. 

Mr. BONIOR. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. BOXER]. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentlewoman yield for that purpose? 

Mrs. BOXER. No, Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not yield, because I have only 1 minute 
left. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Then I will not inter- 
rupt. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, I say to 
my friends there is a better way. We 
should hold the line in Saudi Arabia 
with a truly multinational force. We 
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Should let the sanctions work. That is 
what the Hamilton proposal says. 

If we go this other route, what kind 
of a signal would we send to the Middle 
East? Let me give the contrary view. 
In thousands of years in the Middle 
East we have seen terrorism, we have 
seen war, we have seen killings, we 
have seen atrocities, but we had one 
breakthrough and that was called 
Camp David. And who led the way to 
Camp David? This great Nation under 
President Carter did that. Israel and 
Egypt were at peace for years while 
there was war all around. That is the 
model for the New World order. 

That is what we must be doing. We 
did not use our bombs; we used our 
brains, we used our leadership, and we 
brought two countries together. Surely 
we can resolve this. 

This administration and the Reagan 
administration dealt with Saddam Hus- 
sein as one of their best friends in the 
region. Surely they can figure a way to 
once again sit down with him and fig- 
ure this out and spare the lives of our 
children and the innocent victims of 
war, because let me say to my friends 
that this is а tough vote for everyone. 
It is absolutely а tough vote for all of 
us. 
Mr. Speaker, let us make the world 
look better from a distance and from 
up close. Let us support the Hamilton 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would announce at this point 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BONIOR] has 4 hours and 2 minutes and 
30 seconds remaining; the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EDWARDS] has 2 
hours and 35 minutes remaining; and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. So- 
LARZ] has been yielded 2 hours of time 
from the minority, none of which he 
has yet used. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I gather 
there was a unanimous-consent request 
that was approved which yields 2 hours 
to me for the purpose of making time 
available to those Democrats who sup- 
port the bipartisan joint resolution? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I will be 
asking the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. SKELTON] to manage that time 
over the next 2 hours. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SKELTON] will be recognized 
for that purpose. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, on the 
yielding of time, am I correct that the 
majority yielded no time for the mem- 
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bers of their party who support the bi- 
partisan compromise? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is 
not a parliamentary inquiry. The Chair 
has stated the facts. The distinguished 
minority leader is recognized. 

Mr. WELDON. My question is, has 
the majority not yielded any time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman is not propounding a par- 
liamentary inquiry. The minority lead- 
er is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all, the answer to that question is no, 
and out of deference and certainly re- 
spect for the significant number of 
Democratic Members who joined with 
us in a bipartisan effort, there has been 
a total of 14 hours now authorized, 7 on 
that side and 7 on this side, 2 of which 
have been allocated to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SOLARZ]. 

Now, in answer to the gentlewoman 
from California—and we also heard this 
from the gentleman from Ohio ear- 
lier—railing against the fact that Arab 
nations would not be invading Iraq, we 
have no territorial designs on Iraq. We 
want them out of Kuwait at the border. 
There will be no Arab incursion on 
Iraq. Our war is not with the people but 
with Saddam Hussein, and if we were 
to permit or even think in terms of 
Syria and anybody else taking a little 
slice of the action, our whole effort 
would fall apart. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. So when you give us 
this business about “І have talked to 
Mubarak and he is not going to send 
his troops into Iraq," of course not. 
They are ground troops, and they are 
going into Kuwait, as far as the Iraqian 
border, as I understand it. That is 
where we stop and draw the line, and I 
think we ought to be very clear about 
that. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. MCCOLLUM]. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers should make no mistake about it: 
There will be terrible consequences if 
we do not pass the Solarz-Michel reso- 
lution and if we fail to get Saddam 
Hussein to withdraw from Kuwait and 
to abide by the United Nations resolu- 
tion. There will not only be dire eco- 
nomic consequences for us and our al- 
lies, but Saddam will be free to develop 
nuclear capabilities, others will be 
emboldened to follow his lead as an ag- 
gressive dictator, willing to use chemi- 
cal and biological and nuclear warfare, 
and terrorism will grow and spread 
throughout the world. 

If he is stopped, the threats that I 
just described will be much less, and it 
will be much less likely that other dic- 
tators will follow his footsteps. 
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I do not believe that sanctions will 
work. I believe that even if we follow 
that co , that matters will only 
worsen. By waiting months or years on 
sanctions to work in such a faint hope, 
we will simply be allowing our troops' 
morale to deteriorate and giving Sad- 
dam Hussein the opportunity to pre- 
pare his nuclear capability, and I would 
вау that even the poorest quality nu- 
clear capability will be a threat to our 
troops, something that we simply can- 
not afford to allow to happen. 

Winston Churchill said, ‘Dictators 
ride to and fro upon tigers they dare 
not dismount." Saddam Hussein is 
riding а tiger. I am convinced that he 
believes that Americans have no stom- 
ach for war, that this Congress will not 
support the President, and that he will 
prevail if he simply waits out the sanc- 
tions. 

Consequently, our vote for the So- 
larz-Michel resolution is absolutely es- 
sential, to support the President, to 
support the U.N. resolution, and to 
take that one last vote that we can 
take and do that one last thing that we 
can do to avoid war if at all possible. 

The very bottom line of this whole 
process is if we are going to avoid war, 
we have to send a message to Saddam 
Hussein. It is as simple as that. That 
message has to be that we stand behind 
the President, and if indeed it comes to 
D-day, whatever day that is, January 
15 or the day after or 2 weeks later or 
whatever, then we will go to war. If he 
believes that, I think that he will with- 
draw. At least there is а good chance 
that he will. 

If he does not believe it, he will not, 
and we are much more likely to be in 
а war than we would otherwise if we 
passed this resolution. 

That is the importance of this resolu- 
tion. The message we send if we vote it 
down is а message that says to Saddam 
Hussein that we do not have the stom- 
ach. It is a message that will give him 
encouragement. It is a message that is 
likely to leave our troops in the desert 
for not only months, but years, and is 
likely to lead to more terrorism and 
the possibility of more dictatorships 
around the world doing the same sort 
of thing. 

That is the seriousness of this resolu- 
tion. That is the seriousness of this 
vote. That is the importance of sending 
this message out. 

I have long held the view that if 
there is any hope that we will avoid 
the conflict, that it will lie in the fact 
that at 5 o'clock on whatever day that 
Saddam Hussein believes is D-day, that 
on 5 o'clock that day, when he believes 
it, he just might withdraw from Ku- 
wait and abide by the U.N. resolutions. 
But I can say with some great cer- 
tainty in my mind that if he does not 
believe that, he is not going to with- 
draw, he has no reason to withdraw, 
and we surely will see problems far 
greater than we have today. 
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If we аге talking about the loss of 
lives of Americans, I do not want to see 
that any more than you do. And I do 
not want to see any greater loss of life 
than necessary. But I believe that we 
must commit ourselves to authorize 
the President of the United States to 
conduct war if necessary if we have any 
hope of avoiding it, and we must be 
willing to carry it out quickly, fully, 
and completely, to destroy Saddam 
Hussein, if necessary, should he not 
have the common sense to withdraw 
from Kuwait and abide by the U.N. res- 
olutions. 

I urge Members for peace, for the 
great interests of our country, for the 
saving of the loss of life, and for what 
we believe in, to stop future aggres- 
sions in this world, vote for the Solarz- 
Michel resolution. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from California. 

Mrs. BOXER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I wanted to say to the mi- 
nority leader [Mr. MICHEL], because he 
would not yield time to me, that if he 
is so sure that our Arab allies, Syria 
and Egypt, will fight side by side with 
American troops against other Arabs 
in the area, I hope the gentleman will 
amend his resolution to say that U.S. 
troops can only go where our Arab al- 
lies will go. Because, I will tell you, I 
have a very different view of the role of 
those troops after talking with Middle 
Eastern leaders in Egypt, Saudi Ara- 
bia, and in Israel. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
claiming my time, the Pentagon now 
estimates that 30,000 U.S. deaths could 
occur in the first 2 weeks of combat. 
Forty-five thousand body bags have 
been ordered by the Pentagon for this 
conflict. That is a reminder of what is 
at stake. 

This is not about politics. It is not 
even about what is good for the Con- 
gress. It is not about what is good for 
liberals or conservatives, Republicans 
or Democrats. It is about protecting 
our sons and daughters, protecting our 
Constitution, and protecting the coun- 
try we love. It is about keeping this 
Nation out of a war that we do not 
need to enter. 

Make no mistake about it, Solarz- 
Michel gives a green light for war. Not 
at some time way out in the future, 
but in 4 days. The President is ready to 
plunge this Nation into war. He has 
doubled our troop strength. He has for- 
bidden troop rotations. He said that 
sanctions are a failure, after 4% 
months. He has written off diplomacy 
after 6% hours. 

The question is whether or not we 
need a war to achieve his aims. He says 
that we are there for four reasons: We 
are there to stop the aggression; we are 
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there to stop the nuclear threat; we are 
there to protect the free flow of oil; 
and we are there to help our Kuwaiti 
and Saudi friends. 

If we are there to stop the aggres- 
sion, I would suggest that 200,000 troops 
in a defensive posture in Saudi Arabia 
accomplished the policy goal. 

If we are there to stop a nuclear 
threat, the Israeli Government taught 
this Nation and others around the 
world how you deal with a nuclear 
threat from Iraq. You do not need 
450,000 troops to be committed to war 
to accomplish that. 

He said we are there to protect the 
free flow of oil, but the fundamental 
facts are that OPEC has made up for 
the loss of oil from Kuwait and Iraq. 

This country, and every Member in 
this Chamber, ought to be willing to 
look at themselves in the mirror and 
say whether or not we are here to pro- 
tect some way of life that allows us to 
drive cars that get minimum gas mile- 
age, that allows us to live in houses 
that are energy sieves, that allows us 
to work in buildings such as this one 
that are energy sieves, in order to pro- 
tect some notion of a conservative as- 
pect of our history that says that that 
is capitalism. 
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Capitalism does not mean ineffi- 
ciency, and if this country just made 
our energy policy an efficiency policy 
we would not have to worry about the 
free flow of oil. 

Lastly, we are there to help our so- 
called Kuwaiti and Saudi friends. Need 
I remind the Members in this chamber 
what the Kuwaits and the Saudis did to 
this country in 1973, did to us again in 
1979? We are there to protect these so- 
called friends? Ladies and gentlemen, 
these fickle friends have never proven 
that they are worth the kind of price 
that President Bush has committed. 

It seems to me that if what we are 
there to do is to protect people that 
refer to us now as white slaves and cre- 
ate a situation where our forces are 
caused to hide their crosses, hide their 
St. Christopher medals, hide their 
Stars of David, that they are there be- 
cause we are to defend a nation that 
does not believe in democracy, I would 
suggest that we look at what our true 
foreign policy aims are. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we should give 
sanctions a chance. Seven out of the 
eight former Secretaries of Defense say 
that sanctions will work. The two 
former Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff say that sanctions will work. We 
are told in recent days that now the 
CIA Director has changed his testi- 
mony, that he is now saying that sanc- 
tions will work, but they will not force 
Iraq out of Kuwait. 

But we heard Secretary Baker, and 
we heard Secretary Cheney the other 
day tell us that when General Wallach 
told us that the troops would not be 
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ready to fight on January 15, that he 
was making a mistake because it was 
his first time before the press, that in 
fact he was a rookie. In other words, he 
told the truth. And I would maintain 
that the CIA Director was telling the 
truth just 3 weeks ago when he testi- 
fied that sanctions would work. 

Better to achieve our goals by reduc- 
ing the flow of goods, not increasing 
the flow of blood, and better to keep 
talking than start shooting. 

There is a misguided machismo men- 
tality in America that says somehow 
or another this is the John Wayne as- 
pect, this is the way we ought to con- 
duct foreign policy. We ought to be the 
bully boys. We ought to get out there 
and be the policemen of the world. The 
fact, folks, is if we want to take that 
battle to every single conflict around 
this world with this country, we will 
not be just morally bankrupt, but we 
will be bankrupt economically as well 
within 6 months, and it is time for us 
to question the fundamental policies 
that George Bush has articulated that 
mean that he is asking the Members of 
this Congress to commit themselves to 
war in just 4 days. 

I implore Members to think of what 
it is going to be like to face up not to 
the phone calls of support that are re- 
ceived today, but to face up to the 
tears of the mothers and the fathers of 
the children that are in the Middle 
East today, to face up to the tears that 
will exist when their sons and daugh- 
ters start coming home in body bags or 
when their fathers come home in flag- 
draped coffins. Ask yourselves whether 
or not we have truly exhausted all the 
possibilities to avoid war before we 
commit to it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] 
to respond to the last speaker. 

Mr. SOLOMON. My colleagues, we 
have just heard from a member of the 
Kennedy family, a family we all re- 
spect. Now let me read a quote from 
another Kennedy. 

On October 22, 1962: 

My fellow citizens, let no one doubt that 
this is a difficult and dangerous effort on 
which we have set out. No one can foresee 
precisely what course it will take, but the 
greatest danger of all would be to do noth- 
ing. The 1930s taught us a clear lesson: ag- 
gressive conduct, if allowed to go unchecked 
and unchallenged, ultimately leads to war. 

John F. Kennedy, a great American. 
If only he were here today! 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. MCMILLEN]. 

Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today in support of the 
bipartisan Solarz-Michel resolution. By 
debating and voting on whether to give 
the President the authority to use 
force, this body is fulfilling its con- 
stitutional responsibility. This is an af- 
firmation, an assertion not an abdica- 
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tion, of Congress' role. And it is impor- 
tant to note that this is not a blank 
check for the President for war; rather, 
the circumstances are very clear to 
each of us. If we vote for this resolu- 
tion, we are empowering the President 
to use force if and when he deems nec- 
essary and if diplomatic efforts fail. 
This is a definitive step, а step, I might 
add, that was missing in many other 
conflicts in which the United States 
was engaged, including the Korean war. 

First, I support the resolution be- 
cause I believe the alternative Hamil- 
ton resolution will not accomplish the 
objective of removing Iraq from Ku- 
wait. There is no evidence indicating 
that sanctions will succeed in achiev- 
ing this goal. Once we extend the dead- 
line, the force of sanctions will be less- 
ened, as Saddam will demobilize his 
military, conserving his resources and 
precious spare parts for the next dead- 
line. While the citizens of Iraq may suf- 
fer because of the sanctions, I doubt 
very much whether the soldiers on the 
Iraqi frontline will go hungry. 

Second, the United States does have 
vital interests in the Persian Gulf. 
With the engulfing of Kuwait, Saddam 
Hussein has captured for himself а 
choke hold on the world's oil market, 
dominating almost 70 percent of the 
world's oil reserves. Certainly Iraq will 
be hurt if sanctions are extended, but 
the economic dislocation to the free 
world of extending the deadline will be 
astronomical. The war premium on oil 
costs the world economy as much as $1 
billion à day. Already, it is estimated 
that the crisis has resulted in $100 bil- 
lion of damage to the free world econ- 
omy. Can our fragile economies afford 
another $100 ог $200 billion shock? Al- 
though decisions of war and peace 
should not be based on economics, as 
more Pan Am’s of the world go bank- 
rupt citizens lose their jobs, the citi- 
zens of America and the free world will 
understand the debilitating economic 
consequences of not stopping Saddam 
Hussein. 

Since the Hamilton resolution re- 
tains war as a future option, the war 
premium and the economic uncertainty 
will continue. With our banking indus- 
try in turmoil and our energy-depend- 
ent industries teetering, can we pursue 
a protracted, draining strategy where 
war may still need to be waged to force 
Iraq out of Kuwait. 

Third, we cannot ignore this brutal 
invasion of another nation, without re- 
spect to international law. Mr. Speak- 
er, Im sure many of my colleagues 
have read excerpts from the Amnesty 
International human rights report on 
the victims of Saddam's brutality. This 
is a dictator who is accumulating 
weapons of mass destruction—chemi- 
cal, biological, nuclear weapons—and 
has used them against his own people. 
Saddam Hussein has devoured Kuwait 
and is ravishingly eyeing the rest of 
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the Middle East. Will we stand up to 
him now or another day? 

Fourth, I support the resolution be- 
cause extending the deadline may risk 
eroding the world support arrayed 
against Saddam Hussein. Our tenuous 
alliance may fragment, and American 
public support may diminish. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for 1 minute. 

Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman from Maryland realize that 
he is voting, when he votes for the So- 
larz resolution, that he is voting for a 
declaration of war? 
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Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland. As I 
said before I understood, if the gen- 
tleman heard my earlier remarks, that, 
in fact, we are empowering the Presi- 
dent to go to war if and when he deems 
it is necessary. That is not a de facto 
or de jure declaration of war. 

Mr. GIBBONS. It is a de facto. 

Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I reclaim my time. 

The civilized world understands that 
diplomatic overtures have been ex- 
tended and this institution failure to 
pass the Solarz-Michel resolution will 
only give Saddam Hussein a victory. 

There are those who argue that there 
аге serious geopolitical repercussions 
to war. I would argue that there are 
greater consequences to rewarding Sad- 
dam Hussein for his naked aggression, 
his brutal atrocities, and for holding 
the world hostage. 

Last, let me concur with those who 
regret that our Nation has not had the 
foresight to develop a long-term energy 
policy, particularly in light of two very 
clear warnings in the 1970's. Unfortu- 
nately, that neglect will not remedy 
our need to maintain our oil lifeline for 
the immediate future. 

In closing, let me paraphrase what 
Winston Churchill said on the eve of 
another conflict during this century. 
He was referring to Adolf Hitler, but 
the same could he said today about 
Saddam Hussein. Mr. Churchill said of 
his adversary: 

If (he) does not want war, then there will 
be no war. Therefore if war should come, 
there can be no doubt upon whose head the 
blood guiltiness will fall. 

We must strive to frame some system of 
human relations in the future which will 
bring to an end this prolonged hideous uncer- 
tainty, which will let the working and cre- 
ative forces of the world get on with their 
job, and which will no longer leave the whole 
life of mankind dependent upon the virtues, 
the caprice, or the wickedness of a single 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the 
adoption of the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. GIBBONS). 
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Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, while 
the gentleman from Maryland is on the 
floor and while other Members are pay- 
ing attention, I want to quote the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLARZ]. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. So- 
LARZ] says that his resolution is a dec- 
laration of war, and he does not want 
any Member of this body coming back 
a few weeks later and saying it is not 
а declaration of war. That is а con- 
versation I just had less than 5 minutes 
ago with the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SOLARZ] right here on the floor. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. LEWIS]. 

Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Irise today to speak for peace. The de- 
cision that we are about to make is too 
much to be made by one mortal. The 
representatives of the people must par- 
ticipate in this decision. 

These are very difficult times for 
each of us. Yet we have a moral obliga- 
tion to do what we can to prevent war. 
In our time, we have seen too much vi- 
olence, too much conflict, and too 
many killings in the Middle East. We 
have an opportunity to slow down this 
rush to war. 

Irealize that the struggle for peace is 
as old as the dawn of civilization. Yet, 
it is fresh as а simple step to meaning- 
ful dialog. The path to peace may be à 
little longer. But I believe the path to 
war may create more problems than it 
will solve. 

I happen to believe that war is obso- 
lete as а tool and as а means to con- 
duct foreign policy. 

During the past year and a half, we 
have witnessed a nonviolent revolution 
in Eastern Europe. We have seen people 
in Africa, South America, and Asia 
moving toward democracy, using the 
discipline and philosophy of non- 
violence. These people weren't inspired 
by our bullets and bombs. They were 
inspired by our Constitution, and by 
our Declaration of Independence. 

We should give peace a chance in the 
Middle East, not the instruments of de- 
struction and death. 

As а nation, as a people and as Mem- 
bers of this body, we must accept the 
idea that means and ends are insepa- 
rable. If we are going to make real the 
idea of а new world order, which is at 
peace with itself, then the means by 
which we struggle must be consistent 
with the ends we seek. If peace is the 
end we seek, then the means must be 
peaceful. 

I think what I am trying to say is 
that there is а better way. There is а 
more creative way. I am convinced 
that the American people did not send 
us here to commit our limited re- 
sources, and our men and women to a 
bloody battlefield in а distant and far- 
away land. 

The conflicts and problems in the 
Middle East were not created overnight 
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and they will not be resolved with а 
fast food quick-fix mentality. 

My colleagues, the bombs that we 
drop and the guns we fire will not only 
be heard in the Persian Gulf, but they 
wil be heard in every State, every 
county, every city, every town and 
hamlet in this Nation for many years 
to come. Remember that for every 
bomb dropped and every gun fired, they 
steal from our children, the elderly and 
those in need of health care. 

We must vote for a resolution that 
will not divide, but will bring us to- 
gether; it must not oppress, it should 
uplift; 16 must not bind us to use force, 
it should allow peace to blossom. 

War is bloody. It is vicious, it is evil, 
and it is messy. War destroys the 
dreams, the hopes, and the aspirations 
of people. It breaks up families; it pro- 
duces widows and causes hardship. 

Whatever we do as a Congress, it will 
happen on our watch. Both the spirit 
and judgment of history will be on us. 

I urge you to heed the words of the 
spiritual: 

Iam going to lay my burden down. Down 
by the riverside. I ain't gonna study war no 
more. 

We should follow the wisdom of that 
song. 

Mr. Speaker, I must say that in good 
conscience that I cannot and will not 
vote for a declaration of war. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. HUCKABY]. 

Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Speaker, Janu- 
ary 1990 t'was the best of times. It 
seemed as though peace was breaking 
out everywhere. America's twin pil- 
lars—capitalism and democracy—were 
being emulated everywhere. 

January 1991, t'is the worst of times. 
War hangs heavy in the air. A bit play- 
er on the world scene, Saddam Hussein, 
backed by & million-man army is at- 
tempting to destroy the new emerging 
world order by seizing Kuwait. The 
United Nations in an unprecedented 
Show of unity, established a date cer- 
tain, January 15, for Hussein to with- 
draw, or he would be subject to mili- 
tary force. The date approaches rap- 
idly. Tomorrow, this body, the Amer- 
ican peoples’ body votes to determine 
if it supports the position taken by the 
United Nations or if it prefers to con- 
tinue the sanctions. 

War. The horror of war. Nerve gas, 
germs, bombs will rain on American 
troops, as well as on such place as Tel 
Aviv and Jerusalem. Thousands, per- 
haps tens of thousands, of people will 
be killed. Young American men and 
women will not live to see their chil- 
dren enter first grade, to play baseball, 
to be cheerleaders, to graduate from 
high school, to see all the wonderful 
things we take for granted in this 
country. We are about to ask untold 
numbers of our young people and their 
families to make the ultimate sac- 
rifice. It is a hard vote. The choices are 
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terrible. It is а decision we will live 
with and will be remembered for, for 
the rest of our lives. 

Even with the nightmare facing us, I 
deeply believe the right choice is to 
proceed now and support our President, 
and to support the U.N. sanctions are 
destined to fail if we think they might 
somehow force Hussein to leave Ku- 
wait. If he doesn't withdraw as a result 
of the enormous pressure that is now 
being applied, it is, in my opinion, 
naive to think that he will withdraw as 
a result of his economy winding down. 
Keep in mind that this spring he will 
plant a new food crop and will harvest 
this fall. If his food is short, there can 
be little doubt that a man who would 
release nerve gas on certain segments 
of his population will also deprive part 
of his people of food in order to main- 
tain his army indefinitely. This is а 
path with little likelihood of success. 
То me, the choice is clear. It is time to 
act. 

America is the surviving superpower. 
It is proper that we take all actions 
necessary to restore world order. Then, 
perhaps, the world can have generation 
after generation of peace. To those we 
ask to sacrifice, we honor you. 
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Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
20 seconds to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] 
who quoted my uncle, President Ken- 
nedy, as suggesting that somehow or 
other there would be a tone of appease- 
ment if he had not responded in the 
way he did to the Cuban missile crisis 
in 1962. I would just point out that 
President Kennedy established an em- 
bargo against Cuba in 1962. That is ex- 
actly what we are advocating on this 
side in 1990, to create an embargo that 
will work. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. DORGAN]. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the Persian Gulf debate is 
framed in this Chamber by something 
as relatively simple: good versus evil, 
strength or weakness, war or peace. 
However, it is not that simple because 
this is not another lifeless debate 
about numbers, revenues, taxes, budg- 
ets, on the floor of the House. 

This debate is to authorize the Presi- 
dent to commit American troops to a 
war in the desert 10,000 miles away. 
The decision is about life and death, 
the blood of our children, and also 
about patience. 

A rancher came up to me in western 
North Dakota a while ago and gave me 
а verse, and it went like this: 

10,000 men march off to fight when 40 
statesmen call it right. But had the states- 
men fought instead, their impatience would 
have cost but 40 dead. 
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The question is not, should we re- 
spond to the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait; 
we should respond. We have done that. 
We stopped the march of Iraqi aggres- 
Sion. They are stopped. We have im- 
posed a tough economic blockade. Iraq 
can sell no oil. Their GNP has fallen 50 
percent and their economy will col- 
lapse. Time and sanctions will not 
strengthen Iraq. Time and sanctions 
wil weaken Iraq. Everyone in this 
room knows that. 

Now, the President and some of our 
colleagues say, ‘‘We must do more. We 
must authorize offensive action. We 
must authorize American troops to 
fight in the Persian Gulf to send а mes- 
sage to Iraq." Well, Mr. Speaker, that 
is not only sending a message to Iraq, 
that sends a message of war to Amer- 
ican soldiers. 

I have, and I do support the Presi- 
dent's goals. The question here today is 
not of goals, but of methods. Do we 
need to go to war on January 15 to 
achieve our goals? I do not believe so. 
Have we exhausted every opportunity 
through diplomatic pressure and 
through economic sanctions, to resolve 
this without going to war? No, we have 
not. 

So, then, what is the hurry? What is 
the rush? I feel in my heart, deep in my 
heart, that for this country to involve 
itself now in а war in the Persian Gulf 
would be a disastrous mistake. We need 
to resolve today to do two things: 
First, we need to continue patiently to 
apply high-level diplomatic pressure 
and air-tight, economic sanctions to 
strangle the economy of Iraq to 
achieve the goals we have set in that 
region; second, we need to decide that 
whatever happens, we must ask our al- 
lies to begin picking up their fair share 
of the burden. It is a fig leaf to call this 
a multinational force. It is an Amer- 
ican force, and would be an American 
war, and we will decide to spend money 
we do not have, borrow it from our al- 
lies, to send American kids to risk 
their lives to protect allied oil. In- 
stead, we should move to put the coali- 
tion forces under the U.N. flag and 
then fairly share those costs. 

When will we understand it is time 
for America to ask our allies to bear 
their fair share of the defense burden 
whether in the Persian Gulf, Europe, or 
Asia. 

Let me finally say today I am con- 
cerned here not only about war with 
Iraq and our role in the world, but I am 
also concerned about America choking 
on debt and being threatened with an 
economic crisis from within. I see a 
President and а Congress standing tall, 
exhibiting steely resolve, to stand up 
and talk tough to a tinhorn dictator in 
the Persian Gulf, willing to borrow 
money from abroad, and risk our 
troops’ lives to protect our allies’ oil. 
With all of that courage, I ask, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, the President 
and Congress, where is the courage to 
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deal with the threat from within—the 
growing budget deficit and a looming 
recession? Where is the courage to de- 
cide we have to start taking care of 
things here at home? When, O, when 
will we do that? I pray it is soon. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. HUTTOJ. 

Мг. HUTTO. Mr. Speaker, this is а 
difficult time for all of us. None of us 
want war and, indeed, I pray that Sad- 
dam Hussein will still come to his 
senses and realize that he and his coun- 
try have nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose if he doesn't get out of 
Kuwait. 

Тһе preliminaries are just about over 
in this standoff of Iraq against the 
world. The clock is ticking and winding 
down to kickoff time. Another phase of 
this world struggle on January 15 be- 
gins. On that date the U.N. resolution 
allows but doesn't require the use of 
force to accomplish what diplomacy 
has not been able to do—and that is to 
free Kuwait from the brutal aggression 
of the Iragi forces of Saddam Hussein 
and the continued devastation of that 
nation. 

Ours is а peace-loving Nation, and we 
do not relish participation in the vio- 
lence and destruction of this awful 
game called war. But we cannot stand 
by and let Saddam Hussein, а menace 
to the world, get by with blatant ag- 
gression that threatens the peace, se- 
curity, and freedom of people around 
the globe. 

In my view, the American people do 
not want us to engage in this conflict 
by waging а long-drawn-out land war. 
However, we applaud our forces in Op- 
eration Desert Shield who, by their 
presence and vigilance, have already 
checked the aggression of this madman 
of the Middle East in his quest to over- 
run Saudi Arabia and perhaps other na- 
tions. But, if we must engage in hostile 
action, as we may be forced to do, we 
must use our best resources to win it 
quickly and decisively with a mini- 
mum loss of life. The use of air power, 
special forces, and the latest tech- 
nology will bring us the victory. 

In the last year or two we have seen 
marvelous changes in the Soviet Union 
and the Eastern bloc nations as they 
have moved toward democracy and 
sought to emulate this, the greatest of 
all nations with liberty and justice for 
all. We rejoice with these people as 
they continue toward the goal of free- 
dom from oppression. It is a rocky road 
as witness the current problems in the 
Soviet republics. 

There is one thing that has become 
abundantly clear in the last 6 months. 
There are threats other than the So- 
viet Union. Who would have thought, 
only а short time ago that a small 
country like Iraq could challenge the 
world with behavior such as that of 
Saddam Hussein. This is all the more 
reason that the time has not yet come 
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for the free world to disarm. Although 
we support an orderly drawdown, 
America must retain a strong defense 
to be able to defend against the despots 
of the world. 

America, through its history, has 
been willing to sacrifice to be and ге- 
main a free nation. Thousands have 
made the supreme sacrifice, and it’s 
encouraging to know that we still have 
those who are willing to fight and die 
for our freedom and security. 

Whether through diplomacy or by 
force, the game plan of Saddam Hus- 
sein must be stopped now or he will be 
an even greater threat to world peace 
in the future. If he chooses war, and 
it’s his choice, he cannot win. 

For us to win quickly and decisively 
we need to be together in unity. The 
President has done a good job of mobi- 
lizing world support. Now, we need to 
put aside partisanship and show Sad- 
dam Hussein that the Congress and the 
American people are with the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America 
and the United Nations in an all-out ef- 
fort that will prevail for the future 
good of all the world. 

Vote for Solarz-Michel to enforce the 
U. N. Security Council resolutions. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Мг. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The gentleman will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we have a situation develop- 
ing over here where some of us who feel 
as keenly about this as any Member in 
the House are finding there is no 
oppportunity for time to speak. With 
one Member after another getting up 
to say this is the most important vote 
they will make in 5, 10, 15 or 20 years, 
and I agree with that, how do we sud- 
denly get into а position where Mem- 
bers who have been to the gulf three 
times, or Members like myself who 
spent 5 hours yesterday in Intelligence 
hearings—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman is not propounding а раг- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the parliamentary inquiry is, 
What is the procedure to get the debate 
extended for Members on both sides of 
the aisle? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman knows that the proper proce- 
dure is to discuss that question with 
the minority leader and the majority 
leader. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, may I be 
heard on the parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to respond because I think the 
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gentleman does raise a very important 
and a very good point. 

It was not the intention at all of the 
Rules Committee or the leadership to 
restrict this debate. In fact, we will 
bend over backward to make sure that 
every Member of this body is heard to 
the fullest extent possible. To that end, 
we did include in the rule, I would sug- 
gest to my colleague, the gentleman 
from California, à provision that will 
allow the majority leader in conjunc- 
tion with the minority leader to extend 
the debate for additional time when 
and if that is necessary. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Excel- 
lent, and I commend them for their 
foresight. 

Mr. BONIOR. And those conversa- 
tions, by the way, are going on right 
now. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 12 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. PANETTA], the distinguished 
chairman of the Budget Committee. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, before I 
get into the substance of these re- 
marks, I first want to pay tribute to 
the leadership on both sides and to all 
of you who are participating in this de- 
bate. I truly believe it is in the best 
tradition of our House and of our de- 
mocracy that we fully debate and re- 
flect the concerns of the American peo- 
ple as to the direction of this Nation in 
the future. 

As this debate goes on, I think it is 
important to stress two messages: One, 
to the American people that they 
ought not to be afraid of the dif- 
ferences that are shown here and that 
they ought not to fear the kind of 
strong feelings that are expressed on 
the floor of the House. This debate is 
the best of what our democracy is all 
&bout and ultimately we will make a 
choice. 

The other message, it seems to me, 
has to go to Saddam Hussein: That he 
not misjudge our differences, that ulti- 
mately we will make the choice and we 
will unify behind that choice. Whether 
it is sanctions or whether it is war, he 
will lose. 

The choice today is not one of wheth- 
er or not we support the overall goals 
established by the President in the 
Persian Gulf. The choice today is how 
best to accomplish those goals, wheth- 
er we should continue the policy and 
the strategy of sanctions, or whether 
we should go to war. That is the 
choice. 

In making that choice, we are also 
making decisions about the future of 
this Nation, whether the United States 
will continue to be the sole policeman 
in the world for the future, or whether 
we will exhaust every effort to truly 
build the kind of new world order that 
assures that other major powers face 
up to their responsibilities in the world 
of tomorrow. Make no mistake about 
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it, if we go to war within these next 
few days or weeks, 95 percent of the 
military burden falls on our shoulders, 
as it did in Korea, as it did in Vietnam, 
and 95 percent of the cost will be borne 
by the American people. 

If we continue the strategy on sanc- 
tions, not only do I believe that mili- 
tarily it can continue to weaken Sad- 
dam Hussein, but I also believe that it 
provides us the opportunity to truly 
strengthen the coalition of nations 
that are essential if we are to confront 
these kinds of bullies and tyrants in 
the future. 

My friends, the bitter reality is that 
whatever choice we make, whether it is 
to continue sanctions or whether it is 
to go to war, we cannot afford to do 
this alone. That is the bitter reality. 
We simply cannot afford to be the 
world's sole policeman in the future 
and expect to remain a great power in 
the 21st century. 

Look at the state of our economy at 
the present time. Look at the state of 
our economy. We are in a recession. 
The Congressional Budget Office and 
the Office of Management and Budget 
will confirm that. In the last quarter 
we dropped over 3 percent in negative 
growth. In the first quarter of this year 
we are looking at probably a 2-percent 
drop. We аге іп а serious recession. 

In addition to that, unemployment 
now is well over 6 percent and expected 
to go higher. 

The deficits that we confront are 
record deficits, record deficits. We are 
looking at deficits that are somewhere 
in the vicinity of $330 billion, if you in- 
clude the Social Security surplus. If 
you take Social Security out of it, we 
are $400 billion in deficit. 

When we went into the Korean war, 
we had а $3 billion deficit. At the 
height of the Vietnam war, it was $6 to 
$8 billion deficit that we had in this 
country. We now have deficits of $330 
billion for this year and next year. 
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In addition to that, we are looking at 
the costs of the thrift situation, prob- 
ably somewhere in the vicinity of $90 
billion this year, not to mention what 
may happen with the banks, and our 
need to respond to the problems of the 
FDIC. 

Our national security is not just a 
matter of flexing our military muscle; 
our national security is also a matter 
that relates to the strength of our 
economy, to the depth of our resources, 
to our capacity to meet needs within 
our own society. 

That is the lesson of what is going on 
in the Soviet Union today. The whole 
thrust of what is going on in the Soviet 
Union today is that they recognize that 
they cannot be а first-rate military 
power and a third-rate economic power 
when it comes to dealing with their 
own society. 
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The essence of our national security 


is both military and economic 
strength. 
Now, I recognize that there are 


broader foreign policy issues and 
broader defense issues that are, obvi- 
ously, going to be involved as we deter- 
mine the course of action. But we have 
a responsibility here, as we make these 
choices, to look to the future and to 
look to the price that is involved in 
what we do today. 

Regardless of what your feelings may 
be about the power of the President to 
start a war or not, regardless of that 
dispute, there is no question, there is 
no constitutional question as to who 
ultimately pays the bill. We do. 

We have to ultimately pay this price, 
whatever it is. 

Unfortunately, and I say unfortu- 
nately, we have not been able to get 
from the administration testimony as 
to the cost estimates involved here and 
what our allies have contributed. 

For months the Budget Committee 
and I have asked the administration, 
the State Department, the Defense De- 
partment for testimony as to what are 
the costs involved here. 

We set a hearing in early December. 
They said they could not provide the 
information because they needed more 
time. 

We set a hearing on January 4. They 
were prepared to testify and then or- 
dered not to testify. 

That is not only true for the Budget 
Committee, it is true for other com- 
mittees on both the House and Senate 
sides. 

The fact is the administration is now 
asking us to pay a price but they do 
not want to tell us what the price is. 
We need to know the full costs that are 
involved here—in human lives and in 
dollars. 

That is the essence of our democ- 
racy—is the partnership between Gov- 
ernment and people that make deci- 
sions knowing all of the risks involved. 

We need to know that information. 
When we talk about the lesson of Viet- 
nam, there is no question that one of 
the lessons of Vietnam is that when 
you commit forces, you had better 
commit them to win, to victory. But 
the other point is that you cannot 
achieve victory unless you are willing 
to sustain the cost in dollars, in lives, 
in equipment in resources, and in the 
support of the American people. That 
is the essence of the lesson of Vietnam. 

We cannot be afraid to confront these 
costs, particularly in times of recession 
and particularly in times of the kind of 
deficits that we face. 

Further, this is not supposed to be 
our fight alone. The President, to his 
credit, has established an effort to try 
to unify other nations behind this 
strategy. But the new world order 
today is more a slogan than a reality, 
we all know that. Countries who will 
benefit the most from what we do in 
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the Middle East and who can best pro- 
vide troops and money are standing on 
the sidelines. We are talking about na- 
tions that are not recovering from the 
devastation of World War II; we are 
talking about major economic powers. 
They are full partners, full partners 
when it comes to competing with us on 
the economic front, full partners. They 
are out there beating us every day. 

But they are not full partners when 
it comes to the kind of military and 
dollar commitment that you need to 
make when you confront this kind of 
crisis. They are standing on the side- 
lines. 

Now, what are the costs of Desert 
Shield, as best as we can determine 
without the help, unfortunately, of the 
administration? Let me refer you to 
this chart that I have before you. This 
is the best information that we have 
from the GAO and the CBO. 

The costs to date of Desert Shield for 
fiscal year 1990 amount to $2.7 billion. 
For fiscal year 1991 it amounts to 
about $30 billion. 

There are estimates that range some- 
where between $23 billion to $30 billion. 
We think $30 billion is probably most 
accurate. 

What are the costs of armed conflict? 
That is what we face, obviously, within 
these next few days. The costs per day 
of conflict obviously depend on what 
kind of war we in fact are engaged in. 
The Arab-Israeli war—the 6-day war— 
which is probably one of the best to 
focus on, was $750 million a day. The 
costs that other experts tell us could 
range as high as 52 billion a day. 

So we use an estimate of about $1 bil- 
lion per day and assume, hopefully, 
that if we do go into war it will not 
last beyond 30 days. 

And if you do that, the costs we are 
looking at, of a military conflict, are 
approximately $60 billion. If you talk 
about the costs of continued presence 
and the necessary assistance following 
any war and everything else that has 
to go beyond it, it goes even higher. 

We have basically lost the savings in 
the budget agreement established last 
year, which was $42 billion, not to men- 
tion the impact all of this will have on 
an economy in recession. 

Now, if you look at the commitment 
of our allies to date, they have com- 
mitted approximately $15 billion to $20 
billion in pledges, but all we have re- 
ceived in the Defense Cooperation Ac- 
count is $4.3 billion; that is all. Our 
wealthiest allies are on the sidelines of 
this conflict. 

So, for those reasons, and again I rec- 
ognize that while we discuss costs, 
there are other defense and foreign pol- 
icy issues that we have to consider. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 
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Mr. Speaker, I inquire of the gen- 
tleman, how much has Japan contrib- 
uted to date? 

Mr. PANETTA. Japan, which re- 
ceives and is dependent upon for 70 per- 
cent of its oil from the Persian Gulf, 
has only paid about $400 million in this 
effort at the present time. 

Mr. Speaker, I recognize there are de- 
fense and diplomatic issues that are 
important here. But I also think it is 
important for us to look at the future 
costs of this Nation. We have to decide 
what kind of Nation we want in the 
next century. 

If we go it alone, we will pay the 
price alone. If we try to work together 
with these other nations, we can build 
the kind of world order, the coalition 
that is needed to truly establish the 
kind of partnership that can take on 
Hussein or take on any other bully in 
the world. 

What I see now is that we are follow- 
ing the path that we followed since 
Korea, taking on every war on our own. 

The British Empire had countless 
wars, fighting every enemy in the 
world that was threatening its colonies 
and eventually eroding its own secu- 
rity, eventually destroying its own 
power as à consequence. 

We must be an effective force for the 
future. So the choice today is the 
choice between whether or not we will 
indeed erode those resources for the fu- 
ture or whether we will build a part- 
nership that will not only protect 
international security for the future 
but will protect the security within our 
own society. 

That is the choice. I urge you to vote 
to continue the policy of sanctions be- 
cause it will give us the opportunity to 
establish the kind of partnership that 
we need to provide true peace in the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. BILIRAKIS]. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, before 
this week is out each of us will cast 
what may well prove to be the most 
important votes of our lives. 

Iearnestly believe that what we will 
decide in the coming days goes far be- 
yond the price of gas or the reestab- 
lishment of а desert sheikhdom, as I 
have heard alleged. No, what hangs in 
the balance here is nothing less than 
global order, the legitimacy of recog- 
nized boundaries around the world and 
the primacy of international law. 

My friends, a new world is forming in 
the post-cold-war collapse of com- 
munism: New free nations are strug- 
gling for life, and this new world is still 
a fragile thing. Indeed, it can be dealt 
а mortal blow by a predatory despot 
who is willing to act recklessly and 
without conscience in a dangerous 
place and time. 

He must be stopped now, peacefully if 
possible, but he must be stopped. For 
that reason, I will support legislation 
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that I believe offers the greatest 
chance of a peaceful resolution to the 
crisis in the Persian Gulf; that is, the 
bipartisan resolution offered by my 
colleagues, Mr. BROOMFIELD and Mr. 
SOLARZ. 

We in this Chamber would like noth- 
ing better than to believe that Saddam 
Hussein will be convinced by economic 
sanctions to leave Kuwait in peace. 
However, I have seen absolutely no evi- 
dence of this in the past 6 months, and 
without the threat of armed force 
being used against him at any time, I 
do not foresee Saddam altering his 
course of pillage, murder, rape, and de- 
struction. 

As one who believes deeply in the 
sanctity of human life, I do not make 
this decision lightly, but neither do I 
believe that Kuwait and the people of 
Kuwait can last another 6 months 
without a resolution to its occupation 
by Iraqi forces. 

Mr. Speaker, I have here a report on 
Iraqi human rights violations in Ku- 
wait. This report was issued by Am- 
nesty International on December 19, 
and it documents every manner of vile 
and wretched abuse imaginable. I am 
thorougly revolted by account after ac- 
count of beatings, torture and molesta- 
tions, not to mention the systematic 
looting and hauling off to Iraq of ev- 
erything of value to be found. 

These accounts and the recent events 
in Geneva convince me that Saddam 
will stop only when he is stopped. By 
passing the Broomfield-Solarz resolu- 
tion today and strengthening President 
Bush’s hand at this critical time, we 
may finally convince Saddam that we 
are in deadly earnest when we demand 
that he give up his imperialistic obses- 
sion and withdraw his troops. 

The far-flung countries of the world, 
through their representatives at the 
United Nations, have clearly seen the 
danger of an unchecked Saddam Hus- 
sein and have overwhelmingly voted to 
support U.N. Resolution 678. A clear 
and unmistakable message must be 
sent to him and others like him around 
the world. 

This weekend we can reaffirm our 
support for this U.N. resolution by 
passing the Broomfield-Solarz legisla- 
tion, but firmly and in the strongest 
possible terms opposing this first, criti- 
cal threat to the post-cold-war peace. If 
Saddam is not stopped here and now, 
he will be back—and he will be strong- 
er. 

We must give the President the tools 
and the leverage today to turn back 
Saddam at this juncture if we are to 
have any hope of peacefully resolving 
this crisis. In so doing, we may avoid a 
far, far greater calamity tomorrow. 

I urge my colleagues to pass the 
Broomfield-Solarz resolution and to do 
so by a wide margin. 
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Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. LEVIN]. 

Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of the Gephardt-Ham- 
ilton resolution and in opposition to 
the Solarz-Michel resolution. I do so 
reluctantly. I vigorously supported the 
President in this initial action. In re- 
cent weeks I have felt that Congress 
Should conduct itself in a way that will 
not undercut the chances for successful 
discussions. 

Now, with the deadlock at Geneva 
and the issues squarely before Con- 
gress, I have spent the last days look- 
ing for the balance of argument to con- 
tinue to support the President. I sim- 
ply have not found that balance. I do 
not rely on procedural issues by con- 
gressional authority ог arguments 
about giving а blank check to the 
President. 

Indeed, in my judgment the ink reads 
very clearly here. Under Michel-Solarz 
that would be Presidential authority to 
commit American personnel in а mas- 
sive offensive action against a very 
specific enemy. 

For me the basic question boils down 
this way: In early November the Presi- 
dent made a fateful shift in direction 
from reliance on sanctions backed by 
the threat of force to a massive offen- 
sive capability within a timetable so 
tight that there was no chance that 
economic sanctions could work. That 
fateful shift was undertaken without 
congressional consultation or approval. 

Congress is now faced with the con- 
sequences. The massive show of offen- 
sive strength has not forced Saddam 
Hussein out of Kuwait, and Congress is 
now asked to support the next step in 
a policy of escalation. 

Supporters of war authorization at 
this time urge that represents the best 
weapon to force Saddam Hussein to 
withdraw peacefully. I acknowledge 
that possibility, but so must its pro- 
ponents acknowledge that war author- 
ization is indeed a two-edged sword 
which could become an instrument of 
war instead of one of peace. 

So, Mr. Speaker, these last days I re- 
viewed carefully to the fullest avail- 
able information on potential loss of 
life, and I have done so as one who be- 
leves that there are indeed occasions 
for the legitimate use of force. I would 
like to believe the most optimistic sce- 
narios about potential American troop 
casualties, but because of the sobering 
advice of some of the experts with 
whom I have talked, and because of the 
value of human life, I believe that we 
must assume, if not the worst case, 
somewhere in the middle, and that 
would be the loss of at least several 
thousand American men and women. I 
have asked myself then how I would 
vote if the several thousand might in- 
clude one of my own four children. Be- 
cause in this vital instance I did not 
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answer in the affirmative for my own 
family, I must answer in the negative 
for others. 

It is said that whatever the past, we 
are where we are. I have weighed that 
argument carefully. I have concluded 
that the admitted difficulties of re- 
grouping around economic sanctions 
with the continued possibility of the 
use of force at а later date, that those 
difficulties simply do not outweigh the 
risks of the potential loss of life at this 
time. Reaching that conclusion, I now 
have no choice but to vote for Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton and in opposition to 
the Michel-Solarz resolution. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. OWENS]. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
approach the opportunity to address 
this House today, and to participate in 
this historic debate, with great concern 
that my contribution be serious and 
thoughtful, and that it contribute, 
however inadequately, to a rational 
and wise result. I believe, as many have 
said and as probably all of us feel, that 
tomorrow's votes will be the most im- 
portant and far reaching of our con- 
gressional years. 

I remember reading that Winston 
Churchill once defined war as that 
event when young men are sent to die 
for old men's honor. That statement, 
more than any other that comes to 
mind, reflects my own cynicism about 
our generation making this fateful de- 
cision for those 20 and 30 years our jun- 
ior. It is their future, and whether they 
will have one, balanced against the na- 
tional and human values to be won by 
sending them out to do our bidding, 
which is at issue here. 

Mr. Speaker, I came to this House for 
the first time just 18 years ago this 
week, having been elected on the abso- 
lute promise that I would vote to end 
the Vietnam war. The war was then in 
its 12th year, with 50,000 Americans 
among the more than 1 million dead. 
The fateful vote came on Мау 13, 1973 
when the House finally found adequate 
resolve to cut off funding for that fruit- 
less, divisive, and painful struggle. I re- 
member the vote clearly, the celebra- 
tion here in the well, and the tears of 
relief and gratitude which, in the pri- 
vacy of my office, I shed that after- 
noon. 

And I promised myself then that I 
would never vote for a war where 
America’s vital interests were not at 
risk, or where there was an honorable 
alternative, and that is the test which 
I have applied to determine how I shall 
vote. 

So this has been a difficult decision, 
though the correct answer is clear to 
me, because here there is an honorable 
alternative. Sanctions are working, 
they promise to cost few lives, require 
only patience and determination. 

My vision of the new world order is 
different from that of the President. I 
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see a world where American policy 
need no longer be determined by what 
is anticommunistic, nor, at least ini- 
tially, that which is militaristic. The 
world’s countries, so diverse in char- 
acter and in resources, can now unite 
when world order is threatened, as we 
have done in the Persian Gulf, unite to 
apply economic and political pressures, 
and thereby avoid resorting, in many 
instances, to the ultimate brutality of 
war. 

One man recently said that I should 
support the President, that he was the 
only national leader, and that I am 
just a Congressman. If, as he promised 
me, my vote to keep consistency with 
my judgment and my conscience by 
disagreeing with the Commander in 
Chief costs me the opportunity to sit in 
this body, so be it. Iam at peace with 
that issue. 

A unified world has, in Iraq, applied 
economic sanctions which, in the judg- 
ment of America’s chief of intelligence, 
CIA Director William Webster, are 
working. Secretary Baker told us at a 
small Foreign Affairs briefing just 5 
weeks ago that sanctions, in his words, 
“are beginning to bite.’’ Director Web- 
ster, just 3 weeks ago, provided the de- 
tails to our Armed Services Commit- 
tee. The America led embargo around 
Iraq has closed off more than 90 per- 
cent of its imports and 97 percent of its 
exports. Its foreign exchange reserves 
will be nearly depleted by spring. Iraq 
will not have the capability to be self- 
sufficient in food production this year, 
and will produce, in fact, less than one- 
half the grain they need. Major repairs 
to Iraq’s sophisticated aircraft will be 
crippled because of the exodus of for- 
eign technicians. 

So why are we rushing headlong into 
war, with the specter of many young 
men and, yes, young women, dying in 
the sands of Kuwait and Iraq—British 
and French and Egyptians as well as 
Americans? And what of the bystander 
victims? What will be true costs of this 
war, in human terms? No one knows 
the suffering which unleashing the 
dogs of war will bring. The administra- 
tion refuses to discuss it. 

Who are we to believe about the 
war’s costs in blood and pain? Will it be 
a few hundred Americans, as some reli- 
able sources have argued just this 
week, or will it be, as Defense Depart- 
ment sources earlier leaked several 
months ago, from 10,000 to 30,000? 

We have heard much in this debate 
about body bags. Last weekend, a 
friend gave me a copy of a document 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce on December 26, 1990, entitled 
“The Commerce Business Daily." This 
publication is, as its subtitle indicates 
“а daily list of government procure- 
ment invitations and contract 
awards.“ 

Page 32 of that document for Decem- 
ber 26, 1990 lists awards of four con- 
tracts to purchase 40,000 body bags, or 
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in the official terminology, ‘‘pouches, 
human remains.“ 

Mr. Speaker, the United States and 
the entire international community 
have been struggling against two evils 
since the second of August. The first is 
Saddam Hussein's unprovoked, brutal, 
and intolerable aggression against Ku- 
wait. The second is the clock—for as 
every day passes without a resolution 
to this crisis, morb innocent people suf- 
fer under Iraqi occupation, and more 
members of the international coalition 
suffer from economic sanctions they 
must enforce. 

There is а point at which the waiting 
must end. It may be that economic 
sanctions will not produce the results 
which, until 2 months ago, the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State assured us 
would follow, but the time to abandon 
sanctions has not yet come. When that 
point is reached, it will require, in my 
view, a new decision, because it is one 
thing to invoke economic sanctions, 
and it is another to invoke military ac- 
tion with its resultant and incalculable 
death and suffering. That is what the 
Hamilton-Gephardt resolution  pro- 
vides, and that is why I will vote for it. 

When we ended the Vietnam war, I 
promised myself that I would never 
support a war effort for this country 
unless our vital security interests were 
threatened. President Jimmy Carter 
first recognized that free flowing oil 
through the Persian Gulf was a vital 
security interest of this country. Never 
mind the stupidity that allowed the 
death a decade ago of efforts which he 
and many others supported to free us 
from the economic bondage of depend- 
ency on Middle Eastern oil. The plain 
truth is that we face war in the Persian 
Gulf today because we—and most of 
the world—have allowed ourselves to 
rely for economic vitality upon crude 
oil produced on the Arabian Peninsula. 

The world faces war today for the 
noble cause of а new world order. But 
that high sounding phrase is, in fact, 
bottomed on the world's need for oil 
and America has stepped forward once 
again to play the role of world's police- 
man to make everything right. No one 
else, we are told, will do it. All the 
world is behind us, in this selfless un- 
dertaking, but, as someone mentioned 
last night, they should be at our side. 

I have praised, as many others, the 
President's brillant leadership іп 
bringing world powers into alliance to 
impose the sanctions on Iraq, and in 
seeking U.N. support. But it can legiti- 
mately be asked why America is not 
one of many forces of more equal pro- 
portion, under a U.N. flag, and why the 
huge new resources pouring into the 
treasuries of those Persian Gulf coun- 
tries, whose very existence we defend, 
are not, in fact, paying the costs of 
that defense. A war effort in the Per- 
sian Gulf could cost, we were told yes- 
terday by the House's budget chair- 
тап, а billion dollars per day. 
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This global alliance, we аге told by 
the administration's spokesmen and by 
Members debating today, will begin to 
disintegrate if we do not go to war 
now. Others assure us that the alliance 
will begin to break up if, in fact, war is 
undertaken and it takes more than a 
few days. In fact, as all Members know, 
the alliance is а couple of old friends, 
principally the British and the French 
whose numbers are very small in com- 
parison with ours, and Arab countries 
whose existence is directly dependent 
upon the success of America's efforts. 
This war will be basically an American 
action and our allies, most of them, are 
simply holding our coat. Тһе two 
greatest world economic powers, both 
of whom depend, as we do not, upon 
Middle Eastern oil, are not present 
militarily nor, in any significant way, 
economically. They are figuratively 
averting their eyes, pleading  pre- 
occupation with their own problems. 

So we appear on the verge of an 
American war in the Persian Gulf. I 
still have hopes, though I cannot base 
them on anything except my normal 
optimism about the ultimate triumph 
of man’s better instincts—in this case 
avoiding an absolutely unjustifiable, 
intellectually and morally indefensible 
war effort. 

Our hopes and prayers go with U.N. 
Secretary General Javier Perez de 
Cueller, with whom I visited briefly 
last Monday in New York. The French 
and the European Community are mak- 
ing a last effort. It is said that King 
Fahd and King Hussein, whom I am 
proud to call a friend, and President 
Benjadid of Algeria are making efforts. 
Others will try. 

But when I contemplate what will re- 
sult if they fail, my optimism fades. I 
see the probability of a bloody war 
which will claim thousands of lives and 
destabilize the region for years to 
come, putting back America’s—and Is- 
rael’s—abilities to live at peace with 
the Arab world for generations. 

We are told that if we make any com- 
promise with Saddam Hussein at all, 
that we resort to appeasement, and 
that nothing can be traded for Iraq’s 
withdrawal from Kuwait. Like all in 
this Chamber, I pray he will realize 
how poor his chances are, and foresee- 
ing the destruction of his war capabil- 
ity, much of his country and many of 
his countrymen, will choose to begin to 
leave Kuwait. 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s decision 
to direct the Secretary of Defense to 
ensure an offensive option, his decision 
to increase the deployment to nearly 
450,000 men and women, and his implied 
intention to move quickly after the 
U.N. January 15 deadline, all set the 
United States on a collision course 
with Iraq. This date, selected arbitrar- 
ily, has come to represent the seminal 
moment when peaceful efforts have ei- 
ther succeeded or failed to resolve this 
crisis. This is not the case. 
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I may eventually support the U.N. 
resolution authorizing all necessary 
means, and I do not preclude the even- 
tual use of force to remove Saddam 
Hussein from Kuwait. But I do not now 
believe that is necessary. The Presi- 
dent—in hopes of making our military 
threat credible—has attempted to pre- 
clude the strategy of sanctions upon 
which he initially introduced troops 
into the Persian Gulf, and in the proc- 
ess, undermined the prospects for a 
peaceful resolution of this conflict. 

Mr. Speaker, I reject the linkage of 
this act of aggression with the Pal- 
estinian problem. I reject rewarding 
Saddam Hussein in any manner what- 
soever. However, we are apparently 
headed for war after January 15, and I 
will not be a party to imperiling the 
lives of our troops in the gulf without 
the conviction that all peaceful alter- 
natives have been exhausted. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and its Subcommittee on 
Europe and the Middle East, I have 
traveled widely throughout the Middle 
East over the last 3 years. I pretend no 
expertise, but I have become ac- 
quainted with leaders of the countries 
of the region and have tried to under- 
stand, in particular, the struggle be- 
tween Israel and her Arab neighbors. In 
fact, I returned just 3 weeks ago from 
a visit to Israel and six Arab countries. 

While there I visited, like many of 
the members of this House have, with 
the troops in Saudi Arabia. While visit- 
ing the First Marine Division just 20 
miles from the Kuwaiti border, I met 
three young men from my State of 
Utah. One of them asked me: Will you 
send us to маг?” The question haunted 
me, and still does. It was asked with- 
out fear and without apparent appre- 
hension. Both emotions are present 
today as I contemplate the impact of 
the votes we will cast tomorrow. 

Opinions on how this crisis should be 
resolved are widely varied in the Mid- 
dle East, but all agree that war will 
transform and destabilize the region 
for years to come. It will imperil mod- 
erate Arab governments. It will feed 
the fury of hatred and intransigence, 
and drive the rampant growth of Is- 
lamic fundamentalism. Undoubtedly 
terrorism will increase. These de- 
stabilizing forces are clearly not in the 
interest of the United States, or of our 
closest ally in the region, Israel. 

I found that many of those leaders 
with whom I visited in the Middle East 
do not believe sanctions will work. 
This is partly true because the admin- 
istration has downplayed sanctions, 
have changed earlier representations, 
and in recent months have been saying 
sanctions simply will not do the job 
alone, and, anyway, you don’t want 
Saddam to come out of this with his 
military machine in workable condi- 
tion. 

There were three components in the 
allied response to Saddam Hussein: 
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Sanctions, negotiations, or threat of 
war. The administration’s decision to 
engage in brinksmanship has placed us 
in an untenable position because they 
have eliminated sanctions, leaving 
those who are trying actively to avoid 
the war with nothing but linkage to 
negotiate, and linkage is unacceptable. 
We should not be in that position. 
Sanctions are, in fact, a viable alter- 
native. It is the administration’s own 
ineptitude which has placed us in this 
intolerable situation, and that is very 
regrettable indeed. 

In a totalitarian country such as 
Iraq, the decision to go to war is a rel- 
atively easy one. Such are the benefits 
of dictatorship. 

That is not, I am happy to say, the 
case in this country, nor in any true 
democracy. This vote, as difficult as it 
may be for all of us, is a tribute to our 
democracy. The President may not be 
able to show Saddam Hussein that the 
Congress is unanimous in its support 
for war. But an open society's strength 
is based on its process of consideration 
for the views of all, and this country is 
genuinely divided on this issue. Ameri- 
cans believe, correctly so in my view, 
that we have not exhausted every 
peaceful alternative. 

I commend my colleagues on the se- 
riousness of this debate, and the sol- 
emn manner with which the Congress 
approaches this awesome task. When 
this immediate task is over, and the 
current situation concluded, one way 
or another, whenever that time will be, 
there will still remain the seemingly 
interminable conflict between our val- 
ued ally Israel and her Arab neighbors. 

It is my sincere hope that, at that 
time, the Congress will show the same 
interest and seriousness in search of а 
comprehensive peace in the Middle 
East. That is the only way that a last- 
ing peace with hope can come to this, 
the most troubled of regions, an area 
where peace is required for the well- 
being of the rest of the world. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Washington (Мг. 
CHANDLER]. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of the Michel-Solarz 
resolution. 

I think as we discuss this issue, it is 
important to say that I believe we are 
all trying to avoid а war, and the ques- 
tion is how best to accomplish that. 

First, I think we need to understand 
our adversary. Let me quote Saddam 
Hussein. I think it says it all in one 
sentence. These are his words; 

I struggle for the realization of Arab unity 
and if necessary, through the use of force, 
because I am determined to consolidate а 
single Arab state. 

Hussein's objective is very clear—one 
Arab state with Saddam Hussein at its 
head. What that would mean is two- 
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thirds of the world's known oil reserves 
would be under the control of one man. 
The Suez Canal, the transportation 
crossroads of the entire world, would 
be under the control of one man. Key 
allies of the United States and the free 
world would be threatened by one man, 
and the fate of the world's economy 
would be in the hands of one man. 

Ido not believe any amount of delay 
or attempts at negotiation, no matter 
how well intentioned, will stop this 
man or change his mind. All his gains 
have been by the use of force, including 
murder and torture. Regrettably, that 
seems to be what he understands. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. CHANDLER. No, I do not have 
enough time. I am sorry. 

I wish to emphasize a second impor- 
tant point. 

Supporters of the continued use of 
sanctions characterize their policy as 
peaceful, benign, nonviolent, and with- 
out the cost of lives. I think they are 
compelled to answer this question: 
With sanctions, will there be suffering, 
hardship, and death in Iraq? Well, if 
sanctions are to be effective, I think 
the clear answer to that question is 
clearly yes. 

If the answer is no, then sanctions 
could not possibly succeed. 

Now, who will suffer? Will it be Hus- 
sein, his leaders, his troops? No, the 
suffering will fall on the old, the 
young, the sick, and women. Will the 
rape, the murder, and the torture of 
Kuwaitis stop? No. 

I think we face terrible choices. But 
when you propose a policy, I think you 
are compelled to be forthright about 
its results. 

Suppose we use sanctions for a year 
and Saddam Hussein is backed into а 
corner. Is he going to be any less des- 
perate, any less ruthless? He likely 
faces the destruction of his country no 
matter what policy option we choose. 
War will very likely be the result. 
Time, though, serves Hussein and his 
purposes. To give Hussein time would 
be to send him the wrong message. 

There is a terrible sickness in the 
Middle East. We have tried every con- 
ceivable treatment, and nothing has 
worked. We must now lance the in- 
fected area and remove this tumor. 
Hussein has the option to render this 
tumor benign. It is his choice. But I 
think we all know that it is malignant 
and we must remove it before it is 
given a chance to spread. 

Mr. Speaker, to carry that analogy 
further, we must give the surgeons the 
tools to carry out their task. Short of 
the use of nuclear weapons, or chemi- 
cal or biological weapons, we must give 
our fighting men and women every 
means they need to accomplish their 
task. 

No more Vietnams! 
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If conflict becomes unavoidable, give 
our men and women what they need to 
prevail quickly, then bring them home. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 11, 1991] 

CONGRESS AND WAR 


Iraq, says Speaker Foley, is an issue of 
conscience." But that's to say that only one 
answer is possible. In fact, Iraq is an issue of 
judgment. Conscientious legislators have dif- 
ferent views about it. That is what makes 
the congressional debate on Iraq so excruci- 
atingly difficult. 

That the United States has large stakes in 
the outcome of the Gulf crisis is no longer a 
contentious issue. The threshold argument 
in Congress is how best to pursue those 
stakes—by the threat of war or by further re- 
liance on sanctions, diplomacy and the mili- 
tary buildup. On thís matter, as we say, con- 
Scientious people can differ. Тһеге are expert 
analyses to support several courses. It is а 
close call. 

But Congress is not dealing merely with 
this essentially tactical question. Having 
chosen to wait until this late moment to ad- 
dress the crisis in а formal this-counts мау, 
Congress finds itself pinned up against the 
Bush administration's determined, United 
Nations-sanctioned effort to enforce the 
U.N.'s Jan. 15 deadline for Iraqi withdrawal 
from Kuwait. So a second argument—what 
we would call the more urgent argument— 
necessarily comes into play: whether to try 
to make the Bush enforcement strategy 
work. This is not simply a matter of support- 
ing the president, although it is partly that. 
It ís a matter of suppling the president with 
the vote of confidence, the showing of sup- 
port, to strengthen his hand at the moment 
when conceivably this powerful sort of 
strengthening of his hand can influence the 
calculations of Saddam Hussein and win him 
over to the withdrawal that is favored by al- 
most everyone in America. 

It is no longer seriously disputed that Sad- 
dam Hussein is a menace to regional peace 
and global order and had best be reined in 
sooner so that he does not become an even 
greater menace later. This is what the Amer- 
ican government has attempted to do. Now 
comes the squeeze. Can there be any ques- 
tion as to how Saddam Hussein would read a 
congressional vote that denied President 
Bush the authority he seeks to use force in 
conformity with international mandate and 
national policy alike? Does anyone think he 
would not take heart from such a vote? 

A war in the Gulf could have incalculable 
and horrible effects, and we are not calling 
for the country to launch an attack. But we 
do support putting in the hands of the presi- 
dent—a president who personally knows 
something about war—the authority to 
make a more plausible threat in these elev- 
enth-hour circumstances of President Hus- 
sein’s pre-deadline countdown. Our judgment 
is that Congress, by deciding to authorize 
the President to conduct war, materially im- 
proves his chances of achieving peace. It is a 
risk, and we would take it. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
appreciate it if my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. CHANDLER], would remain in 
the well. I would like to propound a 
question to the gentleman. 

As I understand it, the administra- 
tion's policy options have been three- 
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fold—an economic option, a diplomatic 
option, and an offensive military op- 
tion. The gentleman began his re- 
marks—and I respect the gentleman— 
by saying that this is not really а 
march to war but an effort to try to 
avert war. Yet I listened very carefully 
to the gentleman's argument. 

With respect to option 1, economic 
sanctions, the gentleman, giving us his 
own assumptions, gave a brilliant ex- 
planation as to why sanctions will not 
work. So let us take that off the table. 

Then the gentleman said in the 
course of his remarks that diplomatic 
efforts, no matter how well inten- 
tioned, will not work, so let us take 
that off the table. 

So what the gentleman is really say- 
ing is in direct contradiction to what 
he started out suggesting, because if he 
is saying the economic option will not 
work and diplomacy will not work, 
then is the gentleman not saying that 
what this debate is about here is going 
to war with Iraq, straight and simple, 
so let us strip all the other discussion 
away from it, because what this really 
is all about is going to war with Iraq? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the gentleman 
yield so I may respond? 

Mr. DELLUMS. Unless I misheard, 
that is what the gentleman said. 

Yes, I yield to the gentleman for a re- 
sponse. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think there is great risk of war no mat- 
ter which policy is adopted. I think, 
though, that Saddam Hussein is more 
likely to respond to an immediate 
threat of destruction of his country 
than he is likely to respond to an ex- 
tension of time, which I believe he will 
interpret as a sign of weakness on the 
part of the allies, most notably the 
United States. 

Mr. DELLUMS. So the gentleman is 
saying that the vote today is a vote to 
go to war with Iraq? The gentleman 
says that is the option, and he thinks 
that is the only one left on the table? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think there is grave risk of war, no 
matter what option we adopt. What I 
think, though, is that paradoxically, 
the threat of war is more likely to 
yield the result of peace than the 
threat of sanctions, which I think I 
just heard the gentleman say will not 
work either. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I did not say they 
would not work. I said, if we were ac- 
cepting your assumptions. Тһе gen- 
tleman discarded sanctions, but I am 
not in that position. I do not agree 
with that. I am just saying that was 
the gentleman's viewpoint. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. WOLPE]. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, the deci- 
sion we and the President are in the 
process of making will affect real lives, 
real people, real families. We must not 
let that fundamental truth be sanitized 
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away іп the technical jargon of mili- 
tary strategy and war gaming. The de- 
cision we are about to make is literally 
a matter of life and death. That is of 
course why this is such a difficult deci- 
sion for all of us. 

Let it be clear that there is no dis- 
agreement in this Congress on one es- 
sential point: Saddam Hussein's ruth- 
less invasion of Kuwait cannot and will 
not be allowed to stand. The world sim- 
ply cannot permit a dictator as ambi- 
tious and ruthless as Hussein to seize 
control of the region's critical energy 
resources. Moreover, international ac- 
quiescence to Hussein's act of naked 
aggression would only encourage simi- 
lar acts by other tyrannical regimes. 

It needs also to be said plainly that 
there are indeed times when lives must 
be risked in the struggle against tyr- 
anny and for freedom. We Americans 
understand that very clearly. That is 
why, following Iraq's invasion of Ku- 
wait, most Americans applauded the 
President's quick and effective deploy- 
ment of American troops to Saudi Ara- 
bia to deter further aggression by Sad- 
dam Hussein's forces. That is also why 
Americans supported the President's 
decision to use military force, if nec- 
essary, to secure an international eco- 
nomic blockade of Iraq. These deci- 
sions were not without risk or cost, but 
they were recognized by most Ameri- 
cans as prudent and necessary re- 
sponses to Iraq's aggression. And they 
received the broadest possíble biparti- 
san support in the Congress. 

But now we are being asked to aban- 
don these policies and to launch offen- 
sive military action. We are being told 
it is time for war. Why? Why the rush 
to war? Why abandon a strategy that 
has been largely successful for an infi- 
nitely more costly and risky initiative 
that will inevitably mean a huge loss 
of life, and is very likely to produce а 
wholly unpredictable spiral of violence 
and bloodshed and increased inter- 
national instability? 

Clearly, if there should be a war, 
there is no doubt about the ultimate 
military outcome. If we fight, we will 
prevail and Saddam Hussein will suffer 
a crushing defeat. But at what cost? 
And at what consequences for the Mid- 
dle East, for America, and for the 
world. 

Yes, war is an option. But war must 
be a last resort, to be initiated only 
when it is clear that sanctions and di- 
plomacy have failed, and when we can 
be reasonably confident that military 
success will yield more than a pyrrhic 
victory. War must be a last resort. 
Surely our impatience is not a suffi- 
cient reason to put the lives of young 
American men and women at risk. Nor 
is the failure to meet an arbitrary, self- 
imposed deadline a sufficient reason to 
conclude that diplomacy has failed. 

Two central arguments are being ad- 
vanced by those supporting the Solarz- 
Broomfield proposed declaration of 
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war. First, it is claimed that the eco- 
nomic sanctions that have been im- 
posed are not working and will never 
succeed in expelling Iraqi forces from 
Kuwait. 

Mr. Speaker, it is simply wrong to 
say that the initial strategy to stop 
Saddam Hussein is not working. Just 
look at what has been accomplished in 
less than 6 months; 

Saudi Arabia is now defended against 
attack, and Hussein’s fantasy of gain- 
ing control of the region’s energy re- 
sources has been shattered. 

The safety and freedom of American 
and other hostages have been secured. 

The energy market has been sta- 
bilized and the world has discovered it 
is able to do without Kuwaiti and Iraqi 
crude. 

Inside Iraq, the sanctions are biting, 
and they are biting deeply. The Direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency 
and other analysts report that more 
than 90 percent of Iraqi imports and 97 
percent of its exports have been cur- 
tailed, that the international embargo 
is depriving Baghdad of approximately 
$1.5 billion of foreign exchange earn- 
ings monthly, that Iraq's inability to 
export its oil is costing over $70 million 
daily, and that Iraq's GNP has already 
been reduced by 50 percent. 

Does that sound like a failed sanc- 
tions policy? According to CIA Direc- 
tor Webster, even Iraq's military, par- 
ticularly its air force, is being weak- 
ened by the sanctions. Major repairs to 
sophisticated aircraft like the F-1 are 
increasingly difficult because of the ex- 
odus of foreign technicians. In addi- 
tion, а lack of spare parts and lubri- 
cants will, over time, take an increas- 
ingly severe toll on Iraqi ground forces. 

The bottom line is that Saddam Hus- 
sein is now virtually alone in the Mid- 
dle East—politically, militarily, and 
economically isolated. Listen to the 
words of former Secretary of Defense 
James Schlesinger: 

Saddam Hussein staked Iraq's position on 
а roll of the dice—and lost. Only if he has а 
deeply masochistic streak can he regard 
himself as rewarded. To allow our political 
rhetoric to obscure the severe punishment 
that has already been meted out or to sug- 
gest that our current policy is in some way 
unsuccessful * * * strikes me аз mis- 
conceived. 

It is true that one critical objective— 
Iraq's expulsion from Kuwait—has not 
yet been achieved. But most experts 
have insisted from the beginning that 
it would take а minimum of 12 to 18 
months for sanctions to begin to have 
а politically significant effect within 
Iraq. What is remarkable is how much 
the sanctions have achieved in less 
than 6 months. It is not the failure of 
sanctions that we should be heralding, 
but their extraordinary success. 

The second argument of those sup- 
porting a declaration of war is that 
time is on the side of Saddam Hussein 
because the coalition allied against 
him is too fragile to be counted on to 
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sustain effective international sanc- 
tions. Mr. Speaker, if this is in fact 
true, why should we believe the coali- 
tion wil hang together in the far risk- 
ier exercise of war. No one has ad- 
dressed this issue more incisively than 
the former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Adm. William Crowe. 
Testifying before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, Admiral Crowe 
observed: 

I cannot understand, Admiral Crowe 
writes, why some consider our international 
alliance strong enough to conduct intense 
hostilities but too fragile to hold together 
while we attempt а peaceful solution. ...I 
sense more nervousness among our allies 
about our impetuousness than about our pa- 
tience. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no one in this 
body that can say with absolute cer- 
tainty that sanctions and diplomacy 
wil eventually succeed in expelling 
Iraqi forces from Kuwait, or that fur- 
ther reliance on sanctions and діріо- 
macy will be without risk or cost. But 
what of the risks and costs inherent in 
the decision to go to war? 

The cost in human casualties: If а 
ground war becomes part of the battle 
plan, we are told that American casual- 
ties could be as high as 10,000 to 20,000. 

The cost to an already weakened 
American economy. 

The risk of an uncontrollable spiral 
of violence and terrorism. 

The risk that military expenditures, 
and the possible reinstitution of the 
draft, will force the continued deferral 
of urgently needed domestic invest- 
ments. 

Given all of the uncertainties and 
risks of war, does it not make sense to 
stay the course with a policy that is 
manifestly working and that has al- 
ready accomplished a great deal. Again 
let me quote Admiral Crowe: 

I firmly believe that Saddam Hussein must 
leave Kuwait. At the same time given the 
larger context I judge it highly desirable to 
achieve this goal in a peaceful fashion, if 
possible. In other words, we should give sanc- 
tions a fair chance before we discard them. I 
personally believe they will bring him to his 
knees, but I would be the first to admit that 
is a speculative judgment. If in fact the sanc- 
tions will work in 12 to 18 months instead of 
six months, the trade-off of avoiding war 
with its attendant sacrifices and uncertain- 
ties would, in my view, be more than worth 
it. 

Admiral Crowe concluded his testi- 
mony with these words: 

It may be that Saddam Hussein’s ego is so 
engaged that he will not bend to an embargo 
or other peaceful deterrents such as contain- 
ment. But I believe we should thoroughly 
satisfy ourselves that that is in fact the case 
and that hostilities would best serve our in- 
terests before resorting to unilateral offen- 
sive action against Iraq. It would be a sad 
commentary if Saddam Hussein, a two-bit 
tyrant who sits on 17 million people and pos- 
sesses a GNP of $40 billion, proved to be more 
patient than the United States, the world’s 
most affluent and powerful nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope we will heed this 
wise counsel of one of America’s most 
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distinguished military leaders. It is not 
yet time to write off the effectiveness 
of sanctions and diplomacy in rolling 
back Saddam Hussein's aggression. The 
rush to war is premature. I urge раз- 
sage of the Gephardt-Hamilton resolu- 
tion. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BEREU- 
TER]. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, much 
of the debate on these three very dif- 
ferent resolutions now being considered 
revolves around the effectiveness or in- 
effectiveness of economic sanctions, 
particularly trade sanctions. 

Let me mention a few words about 
my vantage point and my perspective. 
I serve on the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. I serve on the House 
Select Committee on Intelligence. Ac- 
cordingly I focus intensely on this 
issue. I want to remind Members and 
reassure my own constituents that this 
Member has been willing to stand up 
alone in his party and against intense 
pressure from the White House, if nec- 
essary, when I have been convinced of 
the merits of my position. 

With these words about perspective, 
it is perfectly clear to this Member 
that economic sanctions or an embargo 
cannot alone reverse the status quo 
and will not cause Iraq to withdraw 
from Kuwait. Therefore, I have con- 
cluded that our only chance to force 
that withdrawal without war is to 
maintain а very credible and imme- 
diate military threat of force. 

This Member will not deprive Presi- 
dent Bush of that very credible and im- 
mediate threat of force. Тһе Michel-So- 
larz resolution maintains that credible 
and immediate military threat, and, as 
such, is the key to success with, if at 
all possible, peace. It reaffirms U.N. 
Resolution 678, which is the express re- 
solve undergirding the multinational 
force arrayed against Saddam Hus- 
sein’s aggression and brutality, and 
against his very real, ultimate, threat 
to our national interests, and that of 
the whole civilized world. 

Accordingly, I want to make just a 
few points about the ineffectiveness of 
economic sanctions. The governments 
of all of the countries bordering Iraq 
have agreed to honor the embargo. In 
theory, all trade with Iraq should have 
ceased and Saddam Hussein’s supply of 
critical materials should have been ex- 
hausted. Clearly, however, the sanc- 
tions have not been effective as envi- 
sioned, and the Iraqi military regime 
has not been crippled. 

I will give you three quotes directly 
from the January 10 letter to House 
Armed Services Committee Chairman 
ASPIN from the Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, Judge William 
Webster. 

First: 
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The ability of the Iraqi ground force to de- 
fend Kuwait and southern Iraq is unlikely to 
be substantially eroded over the next 6 to 10 
months. 

Second, he says: 

Even if sanctions continue to be enforced 
for an additional 6 to 12 months, economic 
hardship alone is unlikely to compel Saddam 
to retreat from Kuwait or cause regime- 
threatening discontent in Iraq. 


Third: 
We have seen little hard evidence to sug- 
gest that Saddam is currently threatened by 


the current hardships endured by his popu- 
lace, 


Mr. Speaker, we have many examples 
from the news media of leaks in our ex- 
port embargo to Iraq. I asked for a de- 
tailed list of the firms, foreign and do- 
mestic, that are leaking this material, 
services, and important other items. 

I saw a partial list. It is highly clas- 
sified because of the collection tech- 
niques so I asked for a declassified ver- 
sion. The CIA response to me last week 
is very general, but here is what came 
back to me: 

The efforts to circumvent sanctions have 
been largely unsuccessful. At this point most 
governments are actively enforcing sanc- 
tions and plan to continue enforcement ef- 
forts. Since the imposition of the embargo, 
private firms have been involved in trying to 
sell goods to Iraq. Industrial and agricul- 
tural products constitute the bulk of the 
items offered to Iraq. Military, chemicals, 
transports, electrical, and oil-related items 
are also being offered. 


The sanctions are leaking, already at 
this early date, at a disturbing rate. 
The borders of Iran, Syria, Turkey, and 
Jordan are hotbeds of smuggling. Large 
shipments of foodstuffs have made the 
journey to Baghdad. 

Overhead satellites reveal heavy traf- 
fic over makeshift desert highways. 

Iran, for example, has doubled its imports 
of beef, an indication that they may be sup- 
plying meat to Iraq. (Wall Street Journal, 
December 5, 1990.) 


In Baghdad, there are large supplies 
of beer that had been bottled in Jordan 
months after the sanctions took effect. 

Now, I am frankly not much con- 
cerned about food smuggling, but if 
Iraq can effectively import bulky food 
to sell on the open markets, clearly 
Iraq can import critical spare parts and 
equipment. And, it is! 

There are numerous other examples that 
have been revealed in the press. It is known, 
for example, that truckloads of chemical ad- 
ditives for water purification have entered 
the country. (Washington Post, January 1, 
1991.) 

The Internationa] Maritime Bureau is in- 
vestigating a Honduran-flag vessel carrying 
chemicals from Europe that never reached 
Aqaba. This ship faked engine troubles, 
sneaked into Beirut harbor, and off-loaded 
its shipment of critical chemicals. These 
critical chemicals then were able to make 
their way to Iraq. (Wall Street Journal, De- 
cember 5, 1990.) 

We know that there are Iraqi brokers who 
have settled into plush Jordanian hotels, or- 
dering a whole range of equipment by telex 
and paying top price to those who are willing 
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to breach the embargo. (Wall Street Journal, 
December 5, 1990.) 

Regrettably, we now know that a sig- 
nificant number of Western companies 
are aiding and abetting the smuggling 
of critical materials. Recently unclas- 
sified data from the intelligence serv- 
ices indicate that numerous foreign 
firms have been involved in trying to 
sell goods to Iraq. Industrial equip- 
ment, military, transport, electrical 
and oil related items are also being 
bartered. 

Yesterday, a distinguished, senior 
member of the Select Committee on In- 
telligence, Mr. SHUSTER explained that 
literally hundreds of companies and in- 
dividuals have provided critical assist- 
ance to Iraq. As a member of that com- 
mittee I can regrettably affirm that 
situation. We have, of course, no air 
embargo. 

As we exercise our awesome respon- 
sibilities here today, it is entirely ap- 
propriate for us to consider well the 
lessons of history. Perhaps the defini- 
tive source on the subject of economic 
sanctions is a book written by Gary 
Clyde Hufbauer and Jeffrey J. Schott 
in 1985 for the Institute for Inter- 
national Economics. It is entitled 
“Economic Sanctions Reconsidered: 
History and Current Policy." The au- 
thors, after having considered the ap- 
plication of economic sanctions in ap- 
proximately 150 different wars which 
stretched in time from the 
Peloponnesian Wars of 400 BC to Gre- 
nada, gave the following three relevant 
reasons why sanctions sometimes are 
of limited success: 

First, sanctions imposed may simply be in- 
adequate to achieve the objectives sought— 
the goal may be too elusive, the means too 
gentle, or cooperation from other countries 
when needed, too tepid. 

A second reason for failure is that sanc- 
tions may create their own antidotes. In par- 
ticular, economic sanctions may unify the 
target country both in support of the govern- 
ment and in search of commercial alter- 
natives. 

A third reason for failure is that economic 
sanctions create their own backlash, abroad 
and at home. Allies abroad may simply not 
share the goals of the sender country. As a 
result, they may, in the first instance, ask 
exasperating questions about the probability 
of a successful outcome; in the second in- 
stance, they may refuse to take stern meas- 
ures against the target country* * *. 

These reasons for failed sanctions are 
all too likely to be relevant to the cur- 
rent situation with Iraq. 


It has been said in arguments for ex- 
tending the economic sanctions for a 
long period that patience is a virtue.” 
But patience is not always a virtue. 
Can anyone really believe that an ef- 
fective embargo and the coalition sup- 
porting it will survive for 24 months or 
even а year? It cannot! 

Unfortunately, Saddam Hussein will 
leave Kuwait only if he believes the 
United States and the multilateral coa- 
lition really has the resolve to use 
force. He clearly is not yet convinced 
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of our resolve. Therefore, I urge my 
colleagues to strongly support the pas- 
sage of the Michel-Solarz, bipartisan 
resolution. It will assist President 
Bush in demonstrating that America 
and its allied nations do indeed have 
the necessary resolve to exercise force 
in removing Iraqi forces from Kuwait. 
At this point that credible resolve and 
this Michel-Solarz resolution are our 
best hope for a successful and peaceful 
conclusion to the current crisis in the 
gulf. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. DONNELLY]. 

Mr. DONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong opposition to the Solarz 
amendment and in favor of the Gep- 
hardt amendment. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been a Member of this institution for 13 
years. I have taken the well of this 
House on many occasions to speak out 
on issues, both domestic and foreign 
policy, but never in my service as a 
Member of the House have I taken the 
well with such sadness and rage. 
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Sadness and rage because it seems 
this institution in less than 24 hours 
will authorize our President to take of- 
fensive action and to start a war in the 
Middle East. 

Let met say to my friends that if 
they thought the Vietnam war was un- 
popular, wait until the American peo- 
ple find out why and for whom and for 
what our kids were sent off to die. To 
restore the legitimate Government of 
Kuwait, a monarchy, a feudal monar- 
chy, а group of people that will not 
fight for themselves. Can you imagine 
in your wildest estimation if the Unit- 
ed States of America was vanquished in 
battle, and we survivors were chased 
into Mexico, that not every red-blooded 
American would take arms to retake 
our land? 

To defend Saudi Arabia, а nation 
that has no draft, а nation that has 
continually used foreign nationals to 
do their dirty work. Their able-bodied 
men and women will not stand every 
one of them in defense of their country 
and the restoration of the Government 
of Kuwait. They expect Americans to 
do it. 

Let me disabuse everybody here that 
this is an international coalition. Yes, 
my friends, it is an international coali- 
tion when they vote in the United Na- 
tions. But when they have to put their 
sons and daughters on the line to re- 
Store the legitimate Government of 
Kuwait, where are they? 

The Soviet Union, the other great 
world superpower, not one Soviet sol- 
dier in Saudi Arabia. One battleship, 
but not one soldier in harm's way. The 
European Community. Granted, France 
and England deserve some credit. 
Where are the rest of them? A warship 
here, à minesweeper there. 
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The European Community. Twice in 
this century we have sent our children, 
sons and daughters, to defend the coun- 
tries of the European Community. The 
success of the Marshall plan, in my es- 
timation, has made a lot of European 
nations wealthy and has created a lot 
of ingrates. 

Japan, a few yen, Japan which gets 
almost all of its oil from Kuwait. 

And worst of all, worst of all, who 
have we taken as an ally? Hafiz Assad, 
the dictator of Syria, Hafiz Assad. If 
any of my colleagues had a constituent 
that died on Pan Am 103, look yourself 
in the mirror to have an ally like Hafiz 
Assad. 

When they strike Israel and Israel 
Strikes back, will the Arab so-called al- 
lies fight with us or fight against us? 

My friends, we are not just jumping 
into the quicksand of the Middle East, 
we are diving in head first. 

Let me say finally to my friends on 
the Democratic side, I have always 
prided myself as а member of а party 
that represented and stood for the in- 
terests of the working class and the 
poor. I need not remind anybody in this 
Chamber who dies in wars. It is the 
working class and the poor. And at the 
end of the day, if this terrible war com- 
mences, each one of us is going to have 
to walk up to а mother or a father, or 
а son or à daughter and say that your 
daddy, your mom died іп а necessary, 
just and noble cause. And if you vote to 
authorize the President to send our 
kids into battle, I hope you will be able 
to look them in the eye and say that 
they gave their life, 90 percent Amer- 
ісап, in а necessary, just and noble 
cause. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot say that to my 
constituents. I hope that those who 
vote for the so-called bipartisan resolu- 
tion can say that to theirs. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ROYBAL]. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, during 
this debate I have heard on various oc- 
casions Members of this House tell us 
that this is the most difficult vote that 
they will ever cast in their political ca- 
reer. With that, Mr. Speaker, I agree. 
It is the most difficult vote that we 
will cast in our entire political career. 

But I have listened to both sides and 
I still have to find someone who gives 
me some specific reason why we are 
there, what our interests are in the 
Persian Gulf. This has not been specifi- 
cally outlined as far as I can see. 

We are told instead that Saddam 
Hussein is an evil man, that he must be 
stopped. With that I agree. But the 
truth of the matter is that Hussein has 
not changed one bit. He was evil when 
we were supporting him, when he was 
our friend. So there has been no change 
insofar as that individual is concerned. 

No one has given any real reason I 
believe why there is any justification 
as to why we must sacrifice thousands 
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of young lives before all other alter- 
natives have been exhausted. 

Mr. Speaker, many decades ago 
Americans fought a war to end all 
wars, but wars have not ended, only the 
names have changed to police action 
and so forth. The truth of the matter is 
that the battlefields of the world still 
have our men dying and young families 
continue to mourn their loved ones as 
widows and orphans live their lives in 
poverty and deprivation. 

Our national leaders tell us now that 
they want only peace, but they launch 
us into war as we find ourselves debat- 
ing now whether or not to grant the 
President of the United States a dec- 
laration of war. Mr. Speaker, I firmly 
believe that we must not give the 
President this unbridled reason for him 
to go into battle. Congress I believe 
must provide a cooler head and warmer 
hearts and tell those who wage war 
that a strong application of sanctions, 
when given time to work, will prevent 
war, destruction and death. We must 
tell those that wage war that the his- 
tory of the world clearly has dem- 
onstrated that the power of the sword 
only brings suffering, and history, that 
same history also tells us that the in- 
tellect, when given its time, can bring 
peace. It can prevent the destruction of 
nations and it can bring about a tran- 
quility throughout the world as a 
whole, our leadership as well as theirs. 

But may I say as well that as the 
Congress of the United States will be 
tested in the next few days as all 
Americans and the people of the world 
watch and history records and judges, 
most of those who will vote on this 
matter do not know what war really is. 
They never had on a uniform, they 
never faced an opponent and so they do 
not know. 

I for one cannot condemn thousands 
of young lives to an untimely death on 
a foreign battlefield, specifically when 
there is, in fact, another alternative. A 
few more weeks can make a difference. 
I believe that sanctions, given а 
chance, can work, and it can in fact 
prevent war and its terrible con- 
sequences. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
GALLO]. 

Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Michigan for yield- 
ing the time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
bipartisan concurrent resolution spon- 
sored by Republican leader MICHEL and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. So- 
LARZ] which provides support to the 
multinational forces now determined 
to remove the military forces in Iraq 
from the nation of Kuwait. 

I believe that President Bush de- 
serves a great deal of credit for his 
leadership in building a strong inter- 
national coalition to make it clear to 
Saddam that he is facing worldwide op- 
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position to his invasion of Kuwait. 
With the support of the United Nations 
and our allies, this international force 
has shown Saddam Hussein that he 
stands alone against the world, even 
though he seems to be slow in getting 
the message. 

If Saddam Hussein respects anything, 
Mr. Speaker—and I emphasize the word 
if—it is strength of will and unity of 
purpose. For these reasons, I support 
this bipartisan resolution. 

This is not a partisan issue, Mr. 
Speaker, nor is this а step which any of 
us take lightly, when so many lives are 
at stake. But, we must demonstrate 
our unity of purpose in support for 
international efforts to stand firm 
against Saddam Hussein's naked ag- 
gression against Kuwait, а member in 
good standing of the United Nations. 

Isupport our President and I support 
our troops who are in the gulf defend- 
ing our critical international resolve at 
this important time in world history. 
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Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to speak for 
peace, peace under the rule of law. 

It was Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
who had the dream during the final 
years of World War II that the rule of 
law would set the standard on this 
globe after that conflict. He was the 
guiding light of the bold idea of the 
creation of the United Nations. Today 
we are seeing that dream of Franklin 
Roosevelt put to the test based upon а 
U.N. resolution against the tyrannical 
aggression of Saddam Hussein upon his 
neighbor. 

Our country leads the way toward а 
resolution of this crisis under the rule 
of international law. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue is whether the 
dream of Franklin Roosevelt will be 
fulfilled by reliance on the United Na- 
tions and the rule of law. This is а 
grave issue. It is, however, but а replay 
of the past. Тһе faces are different, but 
the issues and the challenges are the 
same. 

Тһе question is: have we learned any- 
thing from the lessons of history? In 
1936 Adolf Hitler entered the Rhine- 
land. Those great powers of the day, 
Great Britain and France, did nothing. 
In 1938 Adolf Hitler demanded part of 
Czechoslovakia and got it based upon а 
promise of no more territorial de- 
mands. It was Great Britain's Cham- 
berlain, the Prime Minister, who re- 
turned from the Munich meeting with 
Adolf Hitler proclaiming “реасе in our 
time." How wrong he was. The lesson 
in history of which I speak is found in 
the phrase, We should have stopped 
him when we could." 

How many British, French, and, yes, 
American families said that about 
Adolf Hitler after World War II? Apply- 
ing that sad lesson of history, we must 
stop Saddam Hussein now. We must 
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stop him by sending a clear and con- 
vincing message from this Congress of 
the United States that, This is the 
last chance for peace. Get out of Ku- 
wait.“ 

This is not а declaration of war. It is 
a demand for him to comply with the 
U. N. resolutions or risk the con- 
sequences. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to commend those allies whose troops, 
sailors, and airmen are standing shoul- 
der to shoulder with those in American 
uniform in the Middle East. It is one 
thing for à country to send a check to 
pay for this. It is clearly а greater con- 
tribution for a country to send its 
young men and its young women into 
harm's way. 

At the same time, Mr. Speaker, I 
note that there are countries who are 
benefiting from our efforts who have 
not given their full measure of support, 
whether they hide behind a constitu- 
tional reason or otherwise. Should a 
hair on the head of one American be 
harmed as a result of this crisis, the 
American people will long remember 
who stood with us shoulder to shoulder 
and who was absent. 

Mr. Speaker, the question is asked: 
What are America’s interests in this? 
Saddam Hussein threatens the inter- 
ests of our country and the interests of 
the free world. If he prevails in this cri- 
sis, he will pose a direct threat to the 
entire world. His tentacles would even- 
tually cover this globe. Soon he will 
have a nuclear arsenal. He already has 
long-range weapons. He is working on 
an intercontinental ballistic system. 
He has developed chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons. He is a direct threat to 
our economy and the economy of the 
industrialized and free world. 

Give him his desires, and he will con- 
tinue to engulf other regions and other 
countries, and soon he will have his 
hand on the world’s energy valve. His 
demands will continue to grow, and 
there is no appeasement. 

Saddam Hussein should understand 
that America means business. The 
well-executed sanctions would take 
years to have a telling effect on him 
and on his regime. By that time the al- 
liance could break down and the em- 
bargo might turn into a sieve, and Sad- 
dam Hussein wins over the rule of law. 

Five months have elapsed. The sanc- 
tions have caused no movement from 
Saddam Hussein. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, let us learn from 
the past. Let us put our country’s 
strength behind the rule of law, behind 
the U.N. resolution. 

Let us not say as, lo, those who lived 
through the fire and disaster of World 
War П, that, ‘‘We should have stopped 
him when we could." 

Mr. NEAL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKELTON. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 
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Mr. NEAL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate what the gen- 
tleman has to say, and I agree with ev- 
erything he said about the need to stop 
Saddam Hussein. But is it not true that 
he has been stopped? Unlike Hitler in 
the 193075, who was appeased, Saddam 
Hussein has been stopped under the 
outstanding leadership of President 
Bush and Secretaries Baker and Che- 
ney; he has been stopped. He was not 
allowed to go into Saudi Arabia. Yes, 
he is still in Kuwait, but he is not able 
to enjoy any benefits. In fact, it is 
costing him, and the question is not 
whether he is to be stopped or whether 
he has been stopped. It is how, it seems 
to me, but I say to my friend, he has 
been stopped. It has been an enormous 
success. 

Mr. SKELTON. Reclaiming my time, 
I say to my friend how wrong he is. He 
is enjoying the benefits of being in Ku- 
wait. He has Kuwait under his rule of 
thumb, under his rule of his army, and 
he is able to take its resources, rape its 
women and ravish that land. He must 
not just be stopped. He must be put 
back into where he came from. 

Mr. NEAL of North Carolina. I agree. 
І agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. LEHMAN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the last 40 years, we have fought 
two land wars in Asia—with thousands 
of Americans dead, thousands maimed, 
and with lives demolished. Here we go 
again. Another Asian land war. 

What for? To reestablish the legiti- 
mate Government of Kuwait—a feudal 
country with a self-indulgent life style 
and no democratic process? And what 
for? To protect the kingdom, which is 
what the Saudis call their country, a 
society with no concept of human 
rights, and with $50 billion spent on 
military purchases and unable, or un- 
willing, to defend themselves, and com- 
pared to Israel, with a population half 
that of Saudi Arabia and facing far 
greater threats, has never asked us for 
manpower in five wars. And what for? 
To save the kingdom so that it can 
continue to provide free housing, free 
health, and free education anywhere in 
the world for all its people. Or so that 
the kingdom can continue to be the 
world’s largest public works project, 
and of course, to continue its subjuga- 
tion of women? 

And what for? To protect the oil sup- 
plies of Japan and Germany? How ter- 
ribly short are our memories. The Per- 
sian Gulf has been compared to Mu- 
nich, but Iraq is not pre-war Germany 
with a powerful military-industrial 
base. Iraq has no base but has to im- 
port its weaponry. That is why long- 
term sanctions, strongly and doggedly 
enforced, will erode Iraq’s military ma- 
chine and nuclear capability. 

And what for? To promote Syria’s re- 
gional interests as a base for terrorism, 
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and to continue to expand its power 
over Lebanon without world condemna- 
tion. 

And what for? To protect our energy 
sources from a region that provides 
less than 10 percent of our energy—less 
if we had an energy policy. 

What we need is an energy policy, 
not а war. What we need is better 
health care, not military casualties. 

What we need are safe streets in 
Miami and Washington, DC—safe from 
criminals at home before we take on 
criminals 5,000 miles away. 

WHAT WE NEED I8 MORE INFORMATION 

Is it not inevitable that Israel will be 
brought into the conflict. We do not 
know anything about the posture of 
the United States or the allied gulf 
forces when they are caught in а con- 
flict between Israel and Iraq. To hold 
the fragile coalition together, we have 
no indication that plans have been 
worked out when Israel, as it will be, is 
brought into the conflict. 

WHAT WE NEED I8 PATIENCE, NOT 
BELLIGERENCE 

Saddam Hussein should and will get 
out of Kuwait, but is our vital security 
right now at stake, and if so what is 
the best way to protect our security? 
Patience can be tougher than irrevers- 
ible force, and wiser. 

It is true that the Solarz-Michel reso- 
lution sends а stronger, more imme- 
diate signal to Saddam Hussein than 
the Hamilton resolution. But it also 
comes closer to committing troops into 
combat, into death in some unknown 
numbers. 

Let us not, as Mark Anthony did 2,000 
years ago, cry havoc and let slip the 
dogs of war. Death is so irreversible— 
patience is not. 

The Hamilton resolution continues 
Sanctions, encourages patience апа 
more diplomacy. It does not exclude 
the military option. The Solarz resolu- 
tion brings us а dangerous step closer 
to war. Vote for the Hamilton resolu- 
tion. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY) Тһе Chair would remind our 
guests in the galleries that we are 
happy to have you here, but the rules 
clearly provide for no expression of ei- 
ther support or resolution to any re- 
marks made on the floor. Those rules 
will be enforced. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PACKARD]. 

Mr. PACKARD. Mr. Speaker, when 
economic sanctions were placed upon 
Iraq immediately following the inva- 
sion of Kuwait, each of us carried high 
hopes that the sanctions would quickly 
resolve the situation and force Saddam 
Hussein out of Kuwait. Now, 5 months 
later, time has shown that the sanc- 
tions do not work. 
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Today, а resolution is offered to ex- 
press the sense of Congress that contin- 
ued sanctions against Iraq is the wisest 
course. This simply is not true. While 
the sanctions have created an eco- 
nomic hardship on Iraq, the sanctions 
will not drive the Iraqis out of Kuwait. 

If the sanctions are extended for 6 to 
12 months, it will simply give Hussein 
6 to 12 months to stand down his 
troops, to increase his chemical and 
nuclear capabilities, and to destroy the 
delicate Arab coalition. Supplies will 
continue to leak into Iraq, Iraqi troops 
will be well rested with high morale, 
and military buildup will continue. 
While among the allies, costs to sup- 
port our troops will continue to soar, 
the sustenance and rotation of Reserve 
units will become increasingly difficult 
and morale will plummet. In other 
words, the United Nations resolution 
to drive Iraq out of Kuwait will fail. 

A second resolution has been offered 
to require the approval of Congress be- 
fore an offensive military action is ini- 
tiated. We are not here today to debate 
whether or not Congress has the au- 
thority to declare war. The War Powers 
Act has clearly given that authority to 
Congress. I paraphrase international 
law scholar, Thomas Franck quoted in 
the San Diego Union on December 30, 
1990. 

Congress does not have a constitutional 
obligation to declare war before the United 
States joins in a U.N.-sponsored police ac- 
tion in the Persian Gulf. 

The U.N. Charter prohibits war-making by 
Members except in self-defense. In seeking to 
abolish war it substitutes a different mecha- 
nism, police action, for defending countries 
against illegal aggression. 

Will we act independently and with- 
out regard to United Nations policy as 
some would have us do, or will we sup- 
port and sustain a united, multi- 
national effort to oust Iraq? 

Therefore, recognizing that staying 
the course for another 6 months or 1 
year will not work, and that the U.N. 
Charter provides an alternative to a de- 
clared war, our only option is to sup- 
port the President according to the 
U.N. resolution. Therefore, I whole- 
heartedly oppose resolutions offered by 
Mr. GEPHARDT and Mr. BENNETT and 
support the resolution introduced by 
Mr. MICHEL and Mr. SOLARZ to author- 
ize the use of force if Hussein does not 
withdraw by January 15. We must send 
a strong and clear signal to Hussein 
that his only option is a complete and 
unconditional withdrawal. Anything 
less calls for strong and decisive mili- 
tary actions. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK]. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Hamilton-Gephardt reso- 
lution and in opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s resolution which asks Congress 
to declare war against Iraq. 

Those who support the declaration of 
war resolution do so largely on the 
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basis that Congress must support the 
President. 

I supported the President when he led 
the world in declaring our Nation’s op- 
position against Iraq’s invasion of Ku- 
wait, and when he mobilized against 
the potential threat of an invasion 
against Saudi Arabia. President Bush 
must be commended on his rapid and 
decisive action in this regard. Further- 
more the President moved the matter 
to the United Nations, and was pre- 
cisely correct in obtaining the support 
of the United Nations. International 
world order is the precise business of 
the United Nations. It is their forum. 
The burdens of enforcing order must be 
borne by all nations, not just the Unit- 
ed States. 

The United Nations is dedicated to 
preserving peace among nations. Con- 
flicts are supposed to be resolved 
through diplomatic actions and inter- 
national negotiations. The United Na- 
tions is supposed to mobilize peace- 
keeping forces. The United Nations is 
supposed to represent world reason op- 
posed to the use of force. No matter 
how highly desirable our objectives, 
the answer is supposed to lie in the 
arena of sanctions and diplomacy, and 
not in the use of military force. 

Strangely the United Nations has ab- 
rogated its fundamental mission as a 
peace-keeping organization. In its Res- 
olution 678, it has authorized the use of 
force. 

The United States sought that abro- 
gation and it was wrong in doing so. No 
matter how tough the road to peace ap- 
pears, threat of war should not be the 
United Nations choice of options. 

The U.N. vote authorizing economic 
sanctions were appropriate instru- 
ments of persuasion. They are working. 
They will work if we give them our vig- 
orous support. 

I served in the Congress from 1965 to 
1976, almost the entire period of my 
service was during the Vietnam war. It 
was a terrible time for our country. I 
still agonize over my inability to have 
done more to end it. Every single per- 
son who died in that war was a loss I 
felt personally and still do. I cannot let 
history repeat this mistake. 

I received a letter the other day from 
a Vietnam veteran who wrote to me 
telling me how hard he fought for his 
country in Vietnam, and that he did 
everything that his superiors ordered 
him to do, but when it was all over and 
he went home, he struggled to under- 
stand what his buddies gave their lives 
to defend. He urged me to look at this 
Persian Gulf crisis in the same light. 
Surely there are brave men and women 
willing to answer the call of the Presi- 
dent, surely we have the might and 
strength to win a war, but this veteran 
asks the simple question, after it is all 
over: 

What were our country's goals which justi- 
fied war and the loss of American lives? 
What was our country’s security interest 
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that was so critical that it was necessary to 
send our children to die? 

You argue that if we do go to war 
now, we will win a quick and swift vic- 
tory. But what will we win? A safer 
world with Iran poised to take over 
Iraqi territory; or a more stable Middle 
East with Syria in charge? Is this the 
result we will use as justification of 
the loss of thousands of American 
lives? 

War is the final act of а nation that 
surrenders its future to violence by ad- 
mitting that it has lost its intellectual 
capacity to solve its problems through 
peaceful means. 

I refuse to surrender my country to 
violence. I believe with all my heart 
and mind that there are still ways to 
enforce our global commitment to 
honor peace without going to war. 

I am not а pacifist. I could send my 
daughter to war if I felt that our bor- 
ders were under attack. I would myself 
take up arms to defend my home or my 
country. 

Kuwait is not any of these things. 
The attack on Kuwait was a despicable 
act which must be condemned. It is 
condemned. The guilty country, Iraq, 
is under penalty of an economic boy- 
cott. We must stick with this penalty. 
We must make it work. We must en- 
force it more stringently. We must help 
innocent nations who аге suffering 
from its effects. 

Our military response must fit the 
incident. The countries who have more 
at stake must be made to pay their 
proportionate share. It cannot be our 
price to pay, and our war to wage. We 
did that in Vietnam. Let the other 
countries who have more at stake 
make a larger commitment before we 
even think of war. 

Those who argue that we must go to 
war now, because if we delay we might 
lose our fragile coalition cannot seri- 
ously believe that this coalition will 
Stick with us after the onset of war. It 
will be an American war in the begin- 
ning and in the end. 

Before we commit our children to 
this violence I ask that Congress tell 
our children why declaring war against 
Iraq is necessary for peace in the 
world, and that Congress advise our 
children that they go to war because 
their Government has exhausted all 
other avenues to peace. 

Ican say neither to my children nor 
to your children, and so I must vote no 
against war, and yes for a greater ef- 
fort for peace. 
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Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MINK. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Colorado. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to congratulate the gentle- 
woman on her speech and her historical 
perspective. 
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I think the point the gentlewoman 
made is very important. How can we 
possibly believe that the coalition 
would hold together for war, but it 
would never hold together for peace? 

We are being asked to vote for war 
because otherwise the coalition might 
not hold together. That is the craziest 
coalition I every heard of. 

I think the gentlewoman has made 
some excellent points and I am really 
delighted that she is back in this body. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentlewoman. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
will control the time of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLARZ] from 1:30 
to 2:30, and I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, let me read a letter I 
have from veterans' organizations and 
also military associations and we have 
a number of military experts in these 
associations. 

This is what they say: 

We, the undersigned, unanimously support 
the prompt action previously taken by Presi- 
dent Bush. We continue to support his efforts 
to resolve the crísis in the Persian Gulf and 
urge the Members of Congress and the Amer- 
ican people to give the President the latitude 
to take any action necessary to insure that 
Iraqi aggression in Kuwait is reversed and 
that the country be restored to its rightful 
Government. 

Now, that is signed by the American 
Ex-Prisoners of War, Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers Association, the Catho- 
lic War Veterans, the Polish Legion, 
the Fleet Reserve, the Legion of Valor, 
the Retired Enlisted Association, the 
Marine Corps League, the American 
Legion, the National Association of 
Uniformed Services, the Military Order 
of the Purple Heart, the National 
Guard Association of the United 
States. 

I will ask the other names to be put 
into the RECORD with their statements. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, DC, January 10, 1991. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: The American Le- 
gion urges you to vote for legislation author- 
izing the President to take any necessary ac- 
tions to resolve the crisis in the Persian 
Gulf. 

As an organization of three million men 
and women who have experienced first-hand 
the pain and sacrifice of wartime service, 
The American Legion hopes that a peaceful 
solution can be found. However, we know 
that diplomacy cannot succeed if our na- 
tion's leadership is divided. 

Any failure by Congress to offer its full bi- 
partisan support to the President could have 
catastrophic consequences. We are convinced 
that Saddam Hussein, the world community 
and other members of the multinational 
force in Saudi Arabia would see such dis- 
unity as a lack of U.S. resolve. 

Additionally, a divided national leadership 
would produce a serious morale problem 
among our own troops who have been de- 
ployed in Saudi Arabia. I had the privilege 
ten weeks ago to visit those men and women, 
and I was impressed by their patriotism, con- 
fidence and resolve. They accept the poten- 
tial risks of their mission, but they need to 
be assured that the Congress and the Amer- 
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ican people fully support them in carrying 
out that mission. 

This international crisis is clearly a test of 
our national will. The upcoming congres- 
sional debate will be scrutinized by the en- 
tire world. It is critical that the decisions 
Congress reaches show the world, particu- 
larly the Iraqi aggressors and all potential 
aggressors, that the United States is willing 
to set aside partisan interests to endorse the 
President's authority as our nation's Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

We urge you to vote for legislation author- 
izing the President to take any necessary ac- 
tions to deal with the crisis at hand and sup- 
porting the implementation of the United 
Nations Security Council Resolution 678, for 
which the United States has already ex- 
pressed its support. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. TURNER, 
National Commander. 


ASKING SUPPORT FOR ACTION TAKEN BY 
PRESIDENT BUSH 

We, the undersigned, unanimously support 
the prompt action previously taken by Presi- 
dent Bush. We continue to support his efforts 
to resolve the crisis in the Persian Gulf and 
urge the members of Congress and the Amer- 
ican people to give the president the latitude 
to take any action necessary to insure that 
Iraqi aggression in Kuwait is reversed and 
that the country be restored to its rightful 
government. 

Francis W. Agnes, Cmdr., American Ex- 
Prisoners of War; Walter K. Krueger, 
Pres., Non Commissioned Officers 
Asso.; Raymond J. Williams, Sve. Dir., 
Catholic War Veterans, USA Inc.; Ed- 
mund Janiszewski, Leg. Dir., Polish 
Legion American Vets USA; Norman E. 
Pearson, Exec. Sec., Fleet Reserve As- 
sociation; James D. Doughtie, Dsc., 
Wash. Rep., Legion of Valor of the USA 
Inc.; George A. Smith, Msg USA (Ret), 
Pres., The Retired Enlisted Associa- 
tion; E. Bud Randall, Svc. Dir., Marine 
Corps League; James C. Pennington, 
Mg. USA (Ret), Exec. V.P., National 
Association Uniformed Services; Leon- 
ard A. Carlton, Cmdr., Military Order 
of the Purple Heart of the USA Inc. 


OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT BUSH IN SUPPORT 
OF U.S. PERSIAN GULF POLICY 


President GEORGE W. BUSH, 
The White House, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We strongly support 
your outstanding leadership in organizing 
the worldwide coalition dedicated to the pur- 
pose of defending nations in the Persian Gulf 
area from Iraq, getting Iraq out of Kuwait 
and restoring peace and security in the re- 
gion. 

The passage of United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 678 demanding that Iraq 
get out of Kuwait on or before January 15, 
1991, or face overwhelming action by member 
states was the result of extraordinary leader- 
ship. 

For the United Nations Security Council 
Resolution to work without war, Saddam 
Hussein must understand that you are stead- 
fast and will use the approved military op- 
tion if necessary. 

Regrettably, Suddam Hussein has noted 
some United States domestic opposition to 
your use of military option and apparently 
believes that all he has to do is wait until 
your resolve or your right to act is eroded. 

We have complete confidence that our 
armed forces have developed a strategy 
which will make use of maximum power 


within our technological capabilities, іп 
order to win decisively in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

Thus, to strengthen your hand, we submit 
this resolution to demonstrate that there are 
countless organizations and individuals who 
have rallied to your support. 

Sincerely, 

Partial list of signers: 

Hon. Ronald W. Reagan, Former Presi- 
dent of the United States; Rear Adm. 
Dudley Carlson, USN (Ret.), Executive 
Director, Navy League of the United 
States; Gen. Monroe W. Hatch, Jr., 
USAF (Ret.) Executive Director, Air 
Force Association; Gen. Jack N. Mer- 
ritt, USA (Ret.), President, Association 
of the U.S. Army; Ма). Gen. Evan 
Hultman, AUS (Ret.), Executive Direc- 
tor, Reserve Officers Association of the 
U.S.; Lt. Gen. Vern Weber, Executive 
Vice President, National Guard Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.; Lt. Gen. Lawrence 
F. Skibbie, USA (Ret.) Executive Di- 
rector, American Defense Preparedness 
Association; Norman Pearson, Execu- 
tive Director, Fleet Reserve Associa- 
tion; Col. Lawrence R. Gaboury, USMC 
(Ret., Executive Director, Marine 
Corps Reserve Officer’s Association; 
Master Chief Manny Ratner, USNR 
(Ret.), National Executive Director, 
Naval Enlisted Reserve Association; 
Hon. Gerald R. Ford, Former President 
of the United States; Gen. Richard L. 
Lawson, USAF (Ret.), President, Na- 
tional Coal Association;* Richard D. 
Murray, Executive Vice President, 
American Logistics Association; Rich- 
ard Castor, Executive Secretary, U.S. 
Coast Guard Chief Petty Officers. 

Walter Murphy, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, American Civil Defense Associa- 
tion; Maj. Gen. James C. Pennington, 
USA (Ret.), Executive Director, Na- 
tional Association of Uniformed Serv- 
ices; Frank Jensen, Jr., President, Hel- 
icopter Association International;* 
Carl T. Johnson, President, Com- 
pressed Gas Association; Robert A. Ro- 
land, President, Chemical Manufactur- 
ers Association;* Hon. Richard M. 
Nixon, Former President of the United 
States; Tom Burch, Chairman, Na- 
tional Vietnam Veterans Coalition; Lt. 
Gen. James McInerney, Әт. USAF 
(Ret.), Vice-President, American 
League for Exports and Security As- 
sistance; E.J. Criscuoli, Jr., Executive 
Vice President, American Society for 
Industrial Security; Gordon W. Spen- 
cer, Executive Director, American 
Maritime Officers Service; John M. 
Fisher, Chairman & CEO, American Se- 
curity Council; Dr. Richard Lesher, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States;* James L. Henry, 
President, Transportation Institute; 
John M. Swihart, President, American 
Institute for Aeronautics and Astro- 
nautics; Dr. Glenn Campbell, Coun- 
selor, Hoover Institution:“ 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2% minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Ray]. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the Solarz-Michel resolution 
and the U.N. Resolution 678. Saddam 
Hussein invaded Kuwait over 5 months 
ago. President Bush, in my opinion, 
acted decisively and wisely. He gar- 
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nered the cooperation of 28 countries, 
and obtained the endorsement of the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
to use military force to expel Saddam 
Hussein and his forces by January 15, if 
he did not withdraw or initiate a with- 
drawal action by that date; 82 percent 
of Americans approved of his initial ac- 
tion according to polls. 

There have been а number of initia- 
tives to encourage Saddam Hussein's 
peaceful withdrawal before this Janu- 
ary 15 deadline, and we remain hopeful 
that these will work. President Bush 
offered Iraq 15 different dates for a 
meeting in Baghdad, or elsewhere, be- 
tween Secretary Baker and Saddam— 
none were accepted, and time is run- 
ning out. 

On January 3, President Bush made 
his last attempt to avoid war by invit- 
ing the Iraqi Foreign Minister, Tariq 
Aziz, to meet with Secretary Baker in 
Geneva. The meeting took place on 
Wednesday, January 9. This meeting 
was made subject to the same condi- 
tions, which are: no negotiations; no 
compromise; no attempts for an Ігаді 
face-saving; and no rewards for aggres- 
sion. To date, there has been little if 
any movement on Iraq's behalf. Min- 
ister Aziz even refused to take Presi- 
dent Bush's letter back to Saddam 
Hussein, which was delivered in Geneva 
on January 9. 

Secretary Baker and Secretary Che- 
ney on Wednesday, January 2, briefed 
several Members and myself on the 
current status. Secretary Baker has 
publicly said that he is not optimistic 
about peace in the gulf. The leadership 
of the House and Senate has said that 
full-scale debate should not occur until 
after the Baker-Aziz meeting and we 
are now engaging in that debate, which 
in my opinion is timely. 

In this briefing, Secretary Cheney 
and Secretary Baker told the Congress 
that the coalition of 28 countries is 
holding together—currently there are 
280,000 American troops and 150,000 pre- 
pared to embark or already underway, 
with 200,000 foreign troops in place. Our 
allies have committed $23 billion to- 
ward support in 1990, and Secretary 
Baker is requesting additional funding 
for 1991. I agree very strongly with the 
administration that America cannot 
and should not bear the major financial 
burden of this conflict. 

On Friday, January 4, I was visited 
by former hostage Miles Hoffman from 
Columbus, GA. He was the only Amer- 
ican wounded by Iraqi soldiers, held 
captive, and thankfully was released. 
In this meeting, Mr. Hoffman was ac- 
companied by three other former hos- 
tages—Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Fol- 
som of New York, and Mr. Cecil Brown 
of Atlanta, who were released in De- 
cember. 

I had a very interesting conversation 
with this group. The former hostages 
advised me: 
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First, that we should not drag the ne- 
gotiations out. We should strike force- 
fully in Baghdad, or other areas of 
Iraq, and temporarily ignore Kuwait 
where Iraqi troops are amassed; we 
should destroy Iraq's communication 
and command centers, and cut off their 
supply routes—in effect, isolate Iraq's 
forces in Kuwait. 

Second, it is their impression that 
the Iraqi troop morale is not high, and 
that they will largely collapse in the 
face of a massive strike—a small num- 
ber have already defected. Intelligence 
sources have publicly repeated expecta- 
tions that up to 200,000 Iraqi defections 
will occur. 

Third, according to them, sanctions 
are not working—and will not work. 
Food and other supplies are entering 
Iraq unrestricted from Jordan and 
Iran, and goods are being smuggled in 
through Turkey. It is suspected that 
Libya and other sympathetic countries 
are sending hard currency to Saddam 
as а share of their oil profits. This 
money enables him to buy needed 
goods. In addition, Iraq does have an 
agricultural capability, which they are 
accelerating. 

Mr. Speaker, there are those who 
want to give sanctions more time to 
work, and there are those who believe 
that if we were to wait for more time 
we would be giving up an essential edge 
to our strategy. In my opinion, each 
view on this very important matter is 
sincerely held, and debate on this issue 
should occur. 

Miles Hoffman pointed out that Sad- 
dam will not understand the concept of 
democratic debate. Mr. Hoffman said 
that the people of Iraq do not under- 
stand ‘‘the debate that goes on * * * be- 
cause in Iraq, anything against Sad- 
dam Hussein is а death sentence." So it 
is very important for us on the floor 
today and tomorrow to show our re- 
solve, and to show America's will to 
carry out the U.N. sanctions. 

However, I would suggest to my col- 
leagues who are raising the specter of 
thousands of U.S. casualties and body 
bags coming home that they are ren- 
dering а serious disservice to the fami- 
lies who have loved ones deployed in 
the Persian Gulf. My colleagues, I 
would urge that we refrain from the 
use of such rhetoric. Our service people 
and their loved ones know the risks— 
let us not make their lives even more 
uncomfortable than they already are. 

My view is that the President has the 
authority to engage American troops 
in an offensive action without a dec- 
laration of war from Congress. There 
have been over 105 offensive military 
actions in our Nation's history and 
only 5 declarations of war. 

However, I concur in the fact that 
the Congress should debate the issue as 
we are doing now, and at a minimum 
endorse the U.N. Security Council's ac- 
tion. That Resolution, No. 678, author- 
izes an offensive action against Iraq 
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after January 15 by United States and 
United Nations forces. I hope that such 
& measure is accepted here in the 
House, and it will be my intention to 
support the Solarz-Michel resolution 
and to work for a strong vote in sup- 
port of the President. 

I do believe, very strongly, that we 
should move positively after January 
15 if Saddam has refused to cooperate. 
The perception of the constituents in 
the Third District of Georgia is that 
the President and the United Nations 
have drawn a line in the sand, and that 
this commitment must be respected. 
President Bush and the United Nations 
have not waivered from the statement 
that “Iraq must withdraw with no re- 
wards for aggression," and I would sup- 
port our carrying through on this de- 
mand. 

If the Iraqi forces do withdraw, and 
this appears doubtful at this time, it is 
most likely that U.N. forces will re- 
main in sufficient numbers indefinitely 
to assure that no further aggressive ac- 
tivity will occur by Saddam Hussein. 
There is no doubt that he will be up to 
further mischief in one form or another 
in the future. However, that issue will 
require debate on another day. 


D 1340 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. GOODLING]. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, first I 
would like to respond to the gentleman 
who said a little while ago that no one 
has ever told him why we are in Saudi 
Arabia. 

But І can guarantee him had we not 
gone when we did and had the Presi- 
dent not moved as quickly as he did, 
we would not need to debate the issue 
today, we would not have to vote to- 
morrow, we would have a full-scale war 
going on there right now. 

How quickly Americans forget. How 
easy it is for us not to be realistic if it 
does not suít us to be realistic and how 
quickly we forget history. 

Now, if it makes you feel any better, 
it is not only Americans who do that, 
because, of course, the French and the 
British did exactly the same. There 
was one voice during the 1930's crying 
out in the wilderness. No one paid 
much attention. Eventually he became 
а powerful leader, а great statesman іп 
Britain. 

That voice was Winston Churchill's. 
In 1935 he said: 

Want of foresight, unwillingness to act 
when action would be simple and effective, 
lack of clear thinking, confusion of counsel 
until the emergency comes, until self-preser- 
vation strikes its jarring-gong, these are the 
features which constitute the endless repeti- 
tion of history. 

When Chamberlain finally said, “Ро- 
land, we are with you," Churchill said: 

Still, if you will not fight for the right 
when you can easily win without bloodshed; 
if you will not fight when your victory will 
be sure and not too costly; you may come to 
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the moment when you will have to fight with 
АП the odds against you and only a precar- 
ious chance of survival. 

There may be even а worse case. You may 
have to fight when there is no hope of vic- 
tory, because it is better to perish than to 
live as slaves. 

Now, I would love to dance around 
this issue by supporting a longer time 
for sanctions. My constituency would 
like that. But, how long? And who are 
we hurting with those sanctions? 

We are hurting Jordan, we are hurt- 
ing Poland, we are hurting Egypt, we 
are hurting Turkey, we are hurting all 
of those countries. And so we cannot 
continue to wait and wait and wait. 
But I can assure you of one thing. I can 
assure you that there is one possible 
way to force Saddam Hussein out of 
Kuwait peacefully, and only one way I 
see at the present time, and that is to 
support that bipartisan resolution. 

If we do not, of course, Saddam Hus- 
sein says, “І won," and then we say to 
Saddam Hussein, “Апа what is your 
next target? And when will it be?" 

Will we stay there? Some say sanc- 
tions are working. Others say we 
stopped him. Do we stay there forever? 
And how much does that cost? 

We had an opportunity in 1956 to do 
something about the cold war when we 
were powerful. We did not do it. We 
waited, we waited, and, boy, was that а 
costly period. 

And so I would say now, we have one 
opportunity to move him out peace- 
fully, and that is to give overwhelming 
support to the resolution sponsored by 
Mr. BROOMFIELD and Mr. SOLARZ. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of clarification, I yield myself 1 
minute. 

I would like to clarify, Mr. Speaker, 
the procedural situation. 

As we originally began this debate, 
the Members on this side of the aisle 
had one-half the time, the Members on 
the other side of the aisle had the other 
half of the time. Subsequent to that, 
by unanimous consent request, my dis- 
tinguished colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle yielded 2 hours of their 
time to Members on this side of the 
aisle who are in support of the so- 
called bipartisan resolution. 

I would simply suggest that we are 
being disadvantaged at this point if we 
are only being recognized after you rec- 
ognize the gentlemen on that side of 
the aisle and the gentlemen on this 
side of the aisle who are in an alliance 
with them. We then over the next pe- 
riod of time are receiving one-third of 
the allocation when we ought to be ap- 
pearing on the floor 50 percent of the 
time. And I would suggest that, in al- 
ternating between those two, we con- 
tinue to have speakers in between rath- 
er than after the two sides speak. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
NEAL of North Carolina). Does anyone 
else desire to be heard on this ques- 
tion? 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not have any 
problem with that. We only have 2 
hours, and we are going to spread our 
time out anyway. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Well, we only have 2 
hours as well as on this side. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. But the gen- 
tleman had more than that. 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WELDON. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the majority saw fit to 
grant time to its own Members who 
supported their own individual wishes, 
and yet the majority was able to gath- 
er an equal amount of extra time on 
our side allocated to the majority side 
Members on that side of the aisle. So, 
in effect, the gentleman has additional 
time to compensate for the time that 
his side will be speaking on behalf of 
the bipartisan resolution. 

Mr. DELLUMS. If I may reclaim my 
time, I am not part of the leadership, 
and I think the gentleman raised an 
issue that this gentleman is not rais- 
ing. This comment was simply proce- 
dural. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes that the majority and 
those on the Democratic side support- 
ing the Solarz resolution are taking 
the same side of the question. So they 
will be treated as one block of time. 
The gentleman will be recognized ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I appreciate the clar- 
ification of the Chair. 

With that admonishment, Mr. Speak- 
er, I am very pleased to yield 4 minutes 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. SHARP]. 

Mr. SHARP. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it would be a 
grave mistake for the United States to 
launch into warfare in the Persian Gulf 
at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, therefore, I think we 
should not authorize a resolution of 
war. 

We should, instead, stay the course 
with strength, diplomacy, and with 
strong economic sanctions. 

I realize there are those who hope 
that by authorizing war we will be able 
to avoid it, that he will strengthen the 
message to Saddam Hussein, that we 
will back down and back out and, 
therefore, war will be avoided. 

If their resolution passes, I certainly 
hope they are right, and I will do all I 
can to help them in their cause. 

But I think it only heightens the risk 
that our President, who feels compelled 
to use force if he sincerely cannot 
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achieve peace otherwise, will find him- 
self pressured to do so, and I think that 
that is a mistake for the United States, 
а mistake for the Middle East and a 
mistake for the world. 

Saddam Hussein is in great need of 
buying spare parts from abroad for his 
planes and for his other military equip- 
ment. He needs to buy chemicals and 
he needs to buy additives to make his 
transportation fuels the quality that 
will run his military. 

He needs, most of all, to sell his 
crude oil by the millions of barrels in 
order to get the money to pay for his 
regime, to pay for his military, and to 
be the leader of his country. 

Our sanctions are blocking him on all 
of these fronts. And they are having an 
impact. 

We know our sanctions are hurting 
his economy. We know our sanctions 
are depriving him of desperately need- 
ed money to run his war machine. And 
we know that his military will con- 
tinue to weaken if he does not have ac- 
cess to parts from abroad. 

We also know that our sanctions 
have the greatest chance of working 
precisely where his need is greatest, 
and that is in the sale of his crude oil, 
because of the limited outlets that he 
has and our ability to monitor them 
and our ability to stop them and, in- 
deed, in the Hamilton resolution we au- 
thorize the use of force in order to 
make sure the sanctions are effectively 
working. 

Now, I cannot be sure and nobody can 
be sure that those sanctions will oust 
him from Kuwait or oust him from 
power, as many of our colleagues have 
asked and which seems to drive their 
argument. 

I do not know for sure. But I do know 
this: The sanctions are having an im- 
pact. And I do know that if we choose 
а course of war, we can be certain that 
there will be many thousands dead on 
our side, on his side, and many thou- 
sands of civilians dead, and we cannot 
be sure that it would produce a glori- 
ous result for this country or for the 
Middle East. 

Thus I do not think we should take 
those unacceptable risks at this time. 

It is true he may be a Hitler's twin in 
his brutality and in his ambition. But 
this is not Europe of the 1930's. If we 
had time to develop the argument, I 
think we could document that. 

This is not Munich. 

There certainly is no Chamberlain in 
our White House who is buying the ex- 
cuses of Mr. Saddam Hussein, and there 
is no Chamberlain in this Congress who 
is buying his excuses and accepting his 
views about the Palestinians and all 
the rest of the excuses and goals that 
he claims to be achieving. 

We are hurting him, we must hurt 
him, and we need not at this point sac- 
rifice the blood of Americans or of any- 
one else in order to achieve our results. 
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If history teaches us anything, it is 
rare that а war is just, it is far rarer 
that any war produces the results that 
those who launch them think they will 
get. It is always certain people will 
lose their lives, that families are shat- 
tered, and many other people are made 
more desperate. 
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My colleagues, let us vote for a 
strong diplomacy, strong economic 
sanctions, to stay the course. We 
Americans can show our strength, we 
can show our determination, we can 
show our leadership. We do not now 
have to resort to war. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Maine [Ms. SNOWE]. 

Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
year 1990 began, this Nation and the 
world had every belief that it was the 
dawn of а decade of hope. In Eastern 
Europe, in Central America, and 
around the globe, freedom and liberty 
were on the rise. There was an embrace 
of American ideals and values as the 
cold war ended. 

But now, that decade of hope is 
threatened in its infancy. We are faced 
with a serious threat to the continued 
spread of our ideals. 

That threat comes from the brutal 
regime and cynical aggression of Sad- 
dam Hussein. And it would be an ulti- 
mate irony if the hard-won legacy of 
the end of the cold war is to make the 
world safe for regional despots and ty- 
rants. 

It is to that threat which we, the 
Congress of the United States, must 
now decide how to respond. 

The gravity of the threat is unmis- 
takeable. That's why we have seen the 
formation of the unprecedented inter- 
national coalition against Iraq. The 
unlikely allies in the gulf and around 
the world have joined together pre- 
cisely because they recognize in Sad- 
dam Hussein а ruthless dictator with 
the will to use any brutal means to 
achieve his own aggrandizement. 

For me, the magnitude of the vote we 
now face is greater than any other I 
have or likely will cast in the Con- 
gress. Ав I wrestled with this decision, 
reflected on it, and discussed it, I 
couldn't help but think of the extraor- 
dinary American men and women de- 
ployed in the gulf. 

I saw many of them interviewed on 
television again Wednesday night, and 
was extremely impressed with their 
professionalism, their resolve, and 
their courage. I was particularly 
struck by one young man who, when 
asked what he thought about some peo- 
ple protesting back in the United 
States, responded Well, that’s free- 
dom—that’s why we're here, isn’t it?“ 

Mr. Speaker, we owe it to these val- 
iant Americans and to our constituents 
to vote our consciences. 
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Tomorrow, I will vote to support the 
U.N. resolution and preserve all of our 
options against Iraq. I will do so not 
because the military option is inevi- 
table, but in order not to undermine 
the President's efforts to achieve a 
peaceful outcome to this crisis—efforts 
which require that a credible military 
threat be maintained against a brutal 
aggressor who only understands the 
language of force. 

А credible threat is necessary against 
a man who has raised one of the 
world's largest armies, used chemical 
weapons against his own people, in- 
vaded two neighbors, and is developing 
nuclear and biological capabilities. We 
are hardly dealing with a man of peace 
in Saddam Hussein. 

Diplomatic initiatives bear this out. 
It was not only the Baker-Aziz meeting 
that failed, or that a diplomatic low 
point was reached when the Iraqis re- 
fused to accept President Bush's letter. 
Remember that Saddam Hussein re- 
fused 15 different dates for a meeting 
with Secretary Baker, despite finding 
time to meet with seemingly everyone 
else who asked. There have been 12 
U.N. resolutions. An earlier effort by 
Secretary General Javier Perez de 
Cueller failed. European Community 
efforts failed. The Soviets failed. The 
Arab League's efforts failed. 

It is thus clear that eliminating the 
threat of force means that Saddam 
Hussein, who has never been known to 
bend to political or economic threats, 
would get а clear message that the 
world's resolve to reverse his aggres- 
sion is nothing more than tough rhet- 
oric; that, in the final analysis, democ- 
racies will no longer fight for freedom, 
collective security, and the rule of law. 

Why should we expect that the lack 
of а credible threat increases the 
chance of diplomacy succeeding? 

After all, as our experiences over the 
last decade with the Soviet Union, 
Nicaragua, and Libya showed, there are 
times when the serious threat of force 
motivates positive change. 

And if we vote to exclude the mili- 
tary option, what then are the con- 
sequences—what are we left with? 

Essentially, it leaves us with sanc- 
tions alone. But I have yet to hear any- 
one assert that sanctions in and of 
themselves will force Saddam Hussein 
out of Kuwait. 

The goal of sanctions, remember, is 
political, not simply economic. It is 
not enough for sanctions to cut into 
the Iraqi economy. To succeed, sanc- 
tions must also force a significant 
change in behavior in Saddam Hussein, 
& change that his past cannot lead us 
to expect. 

As CIA Director Webster wrote on 
Wednesday, Saddam Hussein is appar- 
ently willing to permit à subsistence 
economy in his country. He has shown 
little regard for the welfare of his peo- 
ple. In all likelihood, Saddam believes 
he can endure sanctions longer than 
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the coalition can, and that the hard- 
ships sanctions will cause are not like- 
ly, on balance, to undercut his ability 
to fight. 

So to preclude our military option 
now and rely exclusively on economic 
and diplomatic means will not, ulti- 
mately, serve the cause of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, it is essential to point 
out that we do not today face а choice 
between sanctions and war. By sup- 
porting the President's request, we do 
not discard sanctions or diplomatic op- 
tions. We do not require the immediate 
use of force or the use of force by any 
date certain. If anything, this vote in- 
creases the burden on the President to 
seek a peaceful solution, and makes it 
vitally important for our country to go 
the extra mile for peace, as I urged him 
to do on Wednesday. The Solarz-Michel 
resolution explicitly requires the 
President to report back to Congress 
that all peaceful means against Iraq 
have been exhausted before he resorts 
to force. 

AS the President said this morning, 
the more united we are, the better 
chance we have for a peaceful resolu- 
tion. 

I don't think anyone here desires 
war. The President doesn't, I certainly 
don't, my constituents in Maine don't. 
History teaches us, though, that the 
stated willingness to go to war can be 
an effective means of avoiding that 
outcome. We have but one way of doing 
80 today, and that is to vote in favor of 
House Joint Resolution 62, the Solarz- 
Michel resolution. То do otherwise 
may represent a far heavier burden for 
our Nation to bear. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5% minutes to my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. AuCoIN]. 

Mr. AUCOIN. Like many of you, I did 
not sleep much last night. My mind 
was on what we are about to do here— 
on the possibility of a rash decision to 
have Americans kill and be killed in a 
desert war that serves the interests of 
other countries more than it does us. 

But something else disturbs me al- 
most as much: The view of the Presi- 
dent on who has the power to make 
war. 

For months the President and his 
spokesmen have said it does not matter 
what the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment does, that the President can send 
thousands of Americans into combat if 
he alone decides to. I think that is out- 
rageous. This week the President sent 
us a formal resolution, but yesterday 
his House minority leader said that we 
can serve our country only by rallying 
around the President and his resolu- 
tion. And over in the Senate this morn- 
ing I read that a powerful friend of the 
President threatens to filibuster any 
resolution other than the President's. 

What this means is that on the deci- 
sion to make war or peace the Presi- 
dent’s position is that he supports the 
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constitutional right of the Congress to 
agree with him. If it disagrees, tough 
luck. This should deeply disturb the 
American people. 

I would like now to turn to the Presi- 
dent’s resolution itself, offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. So- 
LARZ] and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MICHEL]. In speech after speech 
yesterday, advocates set this issue up 
politically as your chance to “send 
Saddam Hussein a message" Hey who 
does not want to send Saddam Hussein 
a message? 

As a matter of fact, when a message 
should have been sent was in July, be- 
fore the invasion, when the President's 
Ambassador to Iraq, April Glaspie met 
with Saddam Hussein himself. With 
war tensions on the rise, the Presi- 
dent’s Ambassador met with Saddam 
Hussein, and looked him in the eye and 
said: "America has no defense treaty 
with Kuwait." 

What a message from the President's 
own Ambassador. Within days, Iraqis 
were in Kuwait. 

Now here comes the White House, 
asking my colleagues to send a mes- 
sage to Saddam Hussein. But here is 
the problem: Its resolution is not mere- 
ly a message. It is a declaration, an au- 
thorization, for war. Read section 1. It 
is 10 times clearer than the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution ever was. 

So make no mistake. If you vote for 
Solarz-Michel, you might have only 
wanted to send a message to prevent 
war. But if war comes, you will have 
authorized it. That's the trap you are 
in. 

In contrast,  Gephardt-Hamilton, 
which I support, also sends a message, 
а strong message. But it reserves the 
use of military attack until all other 
options have been exhausted and only 
after an authorization by the Congress 
of the United States. No less а hawk 
than Caspar Weinberger in his cele- 
brated six-point speech on the use mili- 
tary force said, “Тһе commitment of 
U.S. forces to combat should be a last 
resort." My colleagues, this is not the 
last resort. 

Finally, let me call attention to а re- 
port written by and released this week 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. Іп it, he esti- 
mated that a gulf war would cost 3,000 
to 5,000 casualties and approximately 
1,000 deaths. 

Let me say it is very difficult for me 
to agree that that is an acceptable 
cost. Moreover, my analysis is that the 
losses will be far in excess of his num- 
bers. 

But my real point is this: Did any of 
my colleagues notice what the report 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ASPIN] said about the loss of German 
lives? French lives? Any European 
lives? Any Japanese lives? It did not 
say a thing. 
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Those losses will not even be measur- 
able, and is that not ironic? Europe and 
Japan depend on Persian Gulf oil to a 
far greater extent than does the United 
States of America. Where are the Euro- 
pean troops? Where are the Japanese fi- 
nances? 

My colleagues, figure it out for your- 
selves: Our partners in the inter- 
national coalition are prepared to fight 
to the last American. 

Meanwhile we now here in the Con- 
gress are being asked to undertake this 
effort when Desert Shield is costing $30 
billion à year before the first shot is 
fired. If the war you now vote for 
should occur, you can multiply that 
cost 10 times over. 

Does the President of the United 
States feel so strongly about the issues 
at hand that he is prepared to raise 
taxes to finance it? You know he does 
not. Neither do you. So, we will blow 
the deficit out of sight at a time when 
American's banking system is buckling 
at the knees, when major corporations, 
such as Pan Am, are going bankrupt, 
when we are sinking to a recession, 
when the unemployment insurance 
compensation plans in six States are 
now insolvent and when the Japanese 
and Germans are taking markets away 
from us. All this when we are being 
asked to spend American lives to pro- 
tect their oil. 

Mr. Speaker, the day may come when 
American use of offensive force is 
called for. That day is not now. Sanc- 
tions are working. Our hostages are 
out because of them. Iraq's GNP has 
beem cut in half. I ask my colleagues 
to follow the advice of seven former 
Secretaries of Defense and give those 
sanctions the chance to work. 

For the love of God, defeat Solarz- 
Michel, and support Gephardt-Hamil- 
ton. 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. VALENTINE]. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans felt а surge of pride and а 
patriotic thrill when President Bush 
dispatched the first United States 
troops to Saudi Arabia. Decisive action 
to counter Saddam Hussein’s invasion 
of Kuwait and defend other Persian 
Gulf states against the Iraqi threat 
rightly commanded strong support 
from the American people. 

That initial enthusiasm, however, 
has largely dissipated and given way to 
more sober calculations as the world 
faces the grim prospect of a bloody 
conflict. 

Now, a mere 4 days before the United 
Nations deadline for Iraqi withdrawal 
from Kuwait, the Congress confronts 
what may be the most difficult and 
critical votes of our careers. With the 
eyes of the Nation upon us, we are 
about to take actions that may define 
the United States role in the world for 
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years to come, that may place the lives 
of more than 400,000 American military 
personnel, thousands of allied soldiers, 
and millions of Arabs and Israelis at 
risk, and that may decide fundamental 
constitutional issues. 

On the constitutional question, no 
debate is really necessary. The U.S. 
Constitution is clear, and no hair-split- 
ting explanations or rationalizations 
can change it. The Congress alone has 
the authority to declare war. 

Only а tortured interpretation of the 
Constitution would conclude that its 
authors intended for the President to 
have the sole authority to send a half 
million American soliders, along with 
major Navy and Air Force contingents, 
halfway around the world to launch an 
attack—no matter how justifiable— 
against another nation. 

President Bush claims to believe oth- 
erwise, and until recent days appeared 
set on a course toward war without 
even the benefit of congressional de- 
bate. Had he persisted on that course, 
he would have made a serious mistake 
and would have assumed most of the 
political risk and all of the moral re- 
sponsibility for his policy. 

That risk and responsibility should 
be shared, and today we are being 
asked to share it. Unfortunately, we 
are being asked to share the risks with- 
out full knowledge of even our own 
policies. 

But there are so many unanswered 
questions. We do not know our precise 
national objectives—whether we seek 
only to drive Iraq from Kuwait, to de- 
stroy Iraq's warmaking potential, or to 
set ourselves up as the permanent, 
frontline defenders of authoritarian re- 
gimes in Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 

We do not know how a Persian Gulf 
war will be financed or what sacrifices 
the President will expect of all Ameri- 
cans. 

We do not know what commitments 
we have from other nations for mili- 
tary or financial support. 

We do not know what agreements, 
open or secret, will be required to se- 
cure such support. 

We do not know whether we are to 
assume responsibility for rebuilding 
what is destroyed by war. 

We do not know what long-range 
commitment we are undertaking to 
maintain troops in both the Middle 
East and Europe or whether we can at 
least count on a long-overdue reduc- 
tion in our military presence in Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
and their representatives are entitled 
to full disclosure before accepting 
hardships and serious risks. The resolu- 
tion backed by the White House should 
detail the purposes and implementa- 
tion of the President’s policies. 

But it does not, and it is clear that 
we are not going to have the benefit of 
essential facts. The President has pre- 
sented us with an unacceptable choice 
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at an unacceptable time. Nevertheless, 
we must decide. 

In these circumstances, I have come 
to the conclusion—with extreme reluc- 
tance—that the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion should be passed. I believe that 
only force, or the credible threat of the 
imminent use of force, will compel 
Saddam Hussein to give up what he has 
taken. 

At the insistence of President Bush, 
the United Nations has set a deadline. 
That was probably a mistake. But hav- 
ing come this close to that deadline, 
talking of grave consequences for Iraq 
at every opportunity, it is likely that a 
last-minute extension of Saddam Hus- 
sein's grace period would severely di- 
minish the future threat of force. We 
might eventually be required to take 
military action at a time when the al- 
lied coalition may be weaker and Iraq 
stronger. Backing away from the dead- 
line would also require us to maintain 
а large military force indefinitely іп 
difficult conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, this may be the most 
reluctant vote I will ever cast in the 
House of Representatives. It is painful 
to cast а ballot that puts American 
lives at risk, but I believe that the 
risks are even greater in allowing Sad- 
dam Hussein to conclude that the dead- 
line is а bluff. 

Whatever the House decides, there 
Should be a clear message in this de- 
bate for Saddam Hussein. Dictators 
often do not understand our demo- 
cratic system, believing that disagree- 
ment and debate signal а lack of re- 
solve. The Iraqi dictator should under- 
stand, however, that this debate is only 
about the best way to deter him, to 
drive him from Kuwait, and to defeat 
him. He should take no comfort from 
our deliberations. 

Mr. Speaker, I have expressed strong 
reservations about some aspects of the 
President's policy, and I hope that war 
can still be averted. But if it is not, I 
believe that we all should make а com- 
mitment to support our Armed Forces 
unequivocally. Once the first shot is 
fired, once the bullets, bombs, and mis- 
siles are flying, my reservations about 
the President's actions will take a tem- 
porary back seat to giving total sup- 
port to Americans in combat. They de- 
serve no less. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. STUDD$]. 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, I will 
vote against authorizing the President 
to conduct war in the Persian Gulf and 
I will do во for the following reasons. 

First is the nature of war, itself. 

War is not, as some armchair gen- 
erals would have us believe, just an- 
other diplomatic tool. 

War is bloody, brutal, unpredictable 
and—far more often than not—useless. 
Yes, we can probably win on the battle- 
field. But that victory will not remove 
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the underlying causes of conflict in the 
region. It will not ease our addiction to 
foreign oil; or reduce the inequalities 
of wealth among nations in the Middle 
East; or promote democracy; or end the 
threat of terrorism; or produce a deep- 
er understanding between Israel and 
the Arab world. We know not, there- 
fore, whether this war will resolve any- 
thing; whether it will end war in the 
Persian Gulf, or serve merely as a prel- 
ude to more war; whether, by killing, 
we will end the killing or ignite, in- 
Stead, further explosions whose power 
we can neither gauge nor control. 

Second, I am unwilling to put my 
faith—or American lives—in the hands 
of those who tell us so confidently that 
а war will be quick, easy and success- 
ful. Yes, as I have said, we can prob- 
ably win. But we do not know how long 
it will take to win; we do not know how 
many American soldiers and innocent 
civilians will die; we do not know how 
many young men and women and chil- 
dren will be left without homes, with- 
out parents, without arms or legs or 
eyes, without the capacity to live a 
normal life. No computer, no politi- 
cian, no so-called expert, not even our 
best and brightest, can do more than 
guess at the human costs of this war. 

Third, we cannot predict the eco- 
nomic costs of violence in the Persian 
Gulf. Those who today offer us war 
have spent the past decade mismanag- 
ing our balance of trade, our budget, 
our banking system and our entire 
economy. War will only finish the job. 
It will mean higher—and perhaps far 
higher—oil prices for God knows how 
long. The reason we are in the Persian 
Gulf is oil—to protect our economy. By 
surrendering to war we will, in that 
sense, surely defeat ourselves. 

Finally, if we go to war now, we will 
never know whether that war was nec- 
essary. Think about that. Think about 
the lives that will be cut short, the 
families that will be shattered and the 
heartbreak that will be endured, and 
ask yourself how much greater the 
pain will be if we are not certain 
whether those sacrifices had to occur. 

As long as I have been in Congress, I 
have argued in behalf of international 
law, supported the United Nations, and 
defended human rights. I cannot and do 
not underestimate the enormity of the 
crimes committed by Saddam Hussein. 

Saddam Hussein must be stopped. 
But the fact is that he is being stopped. 
Because of the sanctions, his power is 
diminishing day by day. He is losing 
his wealth, his military power, his po- 
litical standing, and his control over 
the future. As for oil, he has us not—as 
some have said—by the jugular, but by 
a capillary. 

Whether the sanctions will ulti- 
mately beat him, I do not know. Nei- 
ther do you, and neither does the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

By waiting, we do not lose the option 
of going to war. But by going to war 
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now, we will lose forever the chance to 
achieve our objectives without war. 

So let us not, in our eagerness to 
reassert American power, lose sight of 
American values. Let us not permit our 
impatience to damage our economy 
and end thousands of American lives. 
And let us not, in the name of every 
lesson history can teach, pretend that 
we can build а new world order on а 
foundation of skulls. 

Mr. Speaker, our choice today is 
whether to persevere on the path of pa- 
tience and determination and peace; or 
to stray from that path into the wil- 
derness of war. Whether to walk to- 
gether the extra mile—or the extra 2 
miles—in pursuit of a bloodless resolu- 
tion to this crisis, or to declare war 
and fight war and count the bodies and 
bury the bodies and never know wheth- 
er a single American soldier really had 
to die. 

I urge my colleagues, given what is 
at stake, given who is at stake, to re- 
solve any uncertainties you may have 
by giving peace the benefit of the 
doubt. I urge you to vote “по” to war, 
and "yes" to patience and peace in the 
Persian Gulf. 
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Finally, Mr Speaker, may I observe 
that some of the most moving speeches 
I have ever heard on the floor of this 
House were delivered by Members who 
served here during the debate, if it can 
be called that, the one hour of debate 
on the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. This 
in а sense is а Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion. We might call it à Gulf of Oman 
resolution. In the most critical sense of 
that, it is not that. A Member should 
know that. 

I have heard Members take this floor 
and say if there is one vote I could 
have back in all my years of service in 
this Congress, it is the vote for the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution. Had I known 
what the President meant, had I known 
what would be done in the name of my 
vote, God almighty, I would want that 
vote back. 

We do not have that excuse this time, 
my colleagues. This is no President 
that can be accused of deception. He is 
quite clear in what he wants. We will 
never be able to hide. We will never be 
able to pretend we knew not what we 
did. We know very well what we do, 
and I hope to God we do the wise and 
humane thing. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. RINALDO]. 

Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, during 
my tenure in the House, I have cast 
thousands of important votes. But no 
vote was more important than the 
issue before us now. I have spent days 
reflecting on this decision, listening to 
the supporters and opponents of the ad- 
ministration's position and analyzing 
the situation in the Persian Gulf. 
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I did this because this is a critical 
vote, and I take my responsibility very 
seriously. 

We are voting on this resolution not 
because President Bush sent troops to 
the Persian Gulf. We are here because 
Iraq has decided that it will not be 
bound by international law. 

Five months ago, Iraq invaded a sov- 
ereign nation without provocation. Re- 
peatedly since then, it has been called 
upon by the international community 
to withdraw. 

The world has waited patiently, wait- 
ed for a signal from Iraq that it would 
heed the international call to with- 
draw. But as we have waited, Iraq has 
plundered, looted, and brutalized a 
country which has been a sovereign 
state for over two centuries, а country 
which has been a member of the Arab 
League, a member of the United Na- 
tions since 1961, and а nation whose 
government was recognized by the Re- 
public of Iraq. 

Over the last 5 months, there have 
been the most disturbing reports imag- 
inable of the treatment of Kuwaiti citi- 
Zens: 

Saddam Hussein's troops have sys- 
tematically looted the country, steal- 
ing everything from its national mu- 
seum to the contents of its stores. 

Kuwaiti buses have been driven north 
to serve in Baghdad, and medical sup- 
plies and equipment have been ripped 
out of Kuwaiti for shipment north. 

Premature babies were pulled from 
incubators and left to die on cold stone 
floors so that medical equipment could 
be transferred to Iraq. 

Entire families including children 
have been murdered for sheltering 
westerners. 

Amnesty International details lit- 
erally dozens of cases of torture, rape, 
murder and brutality against people in 
Kuwait. From the tanks that carefully 
drove over wounded Kuwaiti soldiers, 
to soldiers who repeatedly raped Ku- 
waiti nurses, to police officials who 
casually tortured and then shot anyone 
remotely suspected of opposing the 
Ігаді occupation, the report presents а 
picture of unrelenting brutality and 
total disregard for human life. 

For the first time, the nations of the 
world are united to punish a violation 
of international law. In an action that 
is without precedent, the entire U.N. 
General Assembly has voted оуег- 
whelmingly to condemn Iraq's inva- 
sion, and over 30 nations have sent 
troops and equipment to Saudi Arabia. 
These range from Britain to Ban- 
gladesh, and from Senegal to Norway 
to Australia. 

Hopefully, this unity will eventually 
lead us closer to real world peace. Let 
us also remember that the object of 
this unity is not just some tinhorn dic- 
tator. This is à man who has not hesi- 
tated to use chemical weapons against 
his own people. 
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This is à man who threatened to at- 
tack Israel if any action is taken to re- 
move Iraqi forces from Kuwait and 
warned of missiles pointed at Cairo, Ri- 
yadh, Damascus, and Ankara and sug- 
gested that he would not hesitate to 
use them. 

Even if Iraq does not have nuclear 
weapons now, it does have a crash pro- 
gram to develop them. Can anyone se- 
riously doubt that Saddam Hussein, а 
man who ordered his brother-in-law's 
execution and personally shot a cabi- 
net minister, would hesitate to use an 
atomic bomb to achieve his aims? 

We have the choice of stopping him 
now, or facing an even stronger Sad- 
dam Hussein in а few years. If we sit 
and wait, how many more lives will it 
cost then? 

Many sincere people have said we 
must not approve this resolution be- 
cause if we do, people will die. 

But people have already died. People 
are dying today. And they are not 
dying because of the United Nations, or 
the United States. They are dying be- 
cause of the aggression and brutality of 
Iraq 


To those who ask why we are in the 
Persian Gulf, my answer is this: Not to 
Start а war, but to end а war that 
began on August 2. And we have been 
waiting since then to see whether Iraq 
would stop. 

This Nation, other nations, and a 
host of international bodies have tried 
time and time again to deal with Iraq 
through diplomatic channels. 

АП of us want this crisis resolved 
peacefully. I do not believe even now, 
at the 11th hour, that war is inevitable. 
If Iraq wants peace, it can put an end 
to this crisis immediately. 

Even as we debate this resolution 
today, people in the Baltic Republics 
are fighting to regain the freedom they 
lost 50 years ago. 

We not only have the chance to halt 
another such act of aggression; we have 
the responsibility to do so. 

A noted church leader in my State 
has written that war must always be 
the last resort. I could not agree more. 
He has also written that there may 
exist an obligation to come to the aid 
of a neighbor who is attacked by an un- 
just aggressor. I also agree. I hope and 
pray that а peaceful solution to this 
crisis can still be found. But, if not, it 
will prove far more costly for us and 
for the world community if we do not 
have the strength to stand and fight. 

I will vote for the Michel-Solarz reso- 
lution to authorize the use of force to 
implement the United Nation Security 
Council resolutions on Iraq's invasion 
of Kuwait. 

It is not an easy vote to cast, but I 
am convinced it is the right one. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. GEJDEN- 
SONJ. 
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Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other night on the evening news a 
young American soldier was asked if he 
was troubled by the debate in the U.S. 
Congress, the House, and the Senate. 
Тһе soldier turned to the newsman and 
said that is why he was there. He was 
there, it was clear, to ensure that not 
only our debate could continue here, 
but that choice for others around the 
globe, that the democracy that we so 
cherish in America, was something 
others could look to. 

This is а difficult debate, because it 
is complicated by concerns of what 
message we send to Saddam Hussein. 
But indeed in reality it is not difficult, 
because the message there is a dif- 
ference between our system of govern- 
ment and the system that Saddam Hus- 
sein runs. That if you want a country 
where there is no debate of the Presi- 
dent's decision to move forward, that 
country today is Iraq. It is thankfully 
not here in the United States. 

Prior to August 2 the United States 
and most of our Western allies were 
subsidizing the government of Saddam 
Hussein. On this floor, on July 27, 
Members in the House, colleagues of 
mine, joined together to try to stop 
American subsidies of the Iraqi Gov- 
ernment through American subsidies of 
grain sales to Iraq. Our administration 
opposed us. 

So when we asked how did Hussein 
get as powerful as he is today, it is not 
simply to look to Europe, it is to look 
to the mistakes we made here, subsi- 
dizing the cost of his food so he could 
continue to buy arms. France and Ger- 
many were selling him the technology 
that enabled him to join the nuclear 
club and develop chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons. 

We do not need to invade Iraq to pre- 
vent Saddam Hussein from having 
chemical weapons. We just need to be 
assured that the Western world will 
have the restraint to sell him the tech- 
nology to make those weapons. 

We have achieved а great amount of 
progress through the leadership of the 
President. The worldwide embargo of 
high technology items and spare parts 
to Iraq has made a difference. 

There were those who argued to go in 
while he held the hostages as shields 
against an American attack. Well, di- 
plomacy did work. The American hos- 
tages are home, and the embargo con- 
tinues to hold. 
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Some of our friends like to argue 
that this is the Sudetenland of the 
Middle East and the modern world. I 
would argue that we crossed the 
Sudetenland when Saddam Hussein 
killed 5,000 Kurds and not only the rest 
of the world but our Government was 
silent. 

When we look at the choices of focus- 
ing on history, look at the Sudetenland 
and also look at the mistakes of Viet- 
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nam. There is no draft today appar- 
ently in Saudi Arabia. Saudi princes 
are at the casinos in Monaco and else- 
where when American farmers and 
workers in eastern Connecticut are 
being called up and sent there to de- 
fend their country. 

We are worried about if the coalition 
can hold together. If the Saudis do not 
want us there to defend them, I am not 
sure that we have a place in the Middle 
East. If the Saudis think it is all right 
to have Saddam Hussein as their neigh- 
bor, then maybe we have to see that 
our friendship with the Saudis for so 
long is wrong. 

The lessons that we have to learn 
from in history are very clear. If we 
initiate military action without broad 
support from those countries that are 
on the line, we are going to fail. The 
lessons of Korea and Vietnam are not 
simply that force works and does not 
work, but the fact is that in both in- 
stances it was expected that virtually 
on its own, Americans would resolve 
the crisis. Let us make sure that our 
Saudi friends and allies have their men 
and women at the front lines and not 
just American men and women there. 

No one can be certain of what the 
right policy is and what the failures 
and downside of each option are. The 
downside of moving militarily now is 
the potential for massive, unnecessary 
casualties. Тһе downside of waiting 
and giving the economic sanctions the 
time that this administration argued 
for is that those casualties may occur 
at а later date, because despite the 
CIA's new letter on the gulf region, the 
fact is that the Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency argued success- 
fully, I believe, to convince us not а 
month ago that if you wait 6 months 
the air force of Saddam Hussein will be 
40 percent less effective, his mecha- 
nized divisions would be 20 to 25 per- 
cent less effective as spare parts do not 
get through the embargo and the 
blockade. 

If we wait and we are wrong we will 
face the challenge of war at a later 
date. If we act now we will squander an 
opportunity for a peaceful resolution of 
this conflict because the critical issue 
here is if we resolve this the old way, 
with arms, it will ensure that this new 
era and its new relationship with the 
Soviet Union really changes nothing, 
that we will have to use arms else- 
where, and I can guarantee you that we 
wil not muster 400,000 troops to put 
Lebanon back together or solve the 
problems in Angola, Ethiopia, and the 
Sudan. If we can solve this diplomati- 
cally and through the embargo it will 
give us hope to repair other places in 
the world without massive death and 


carnage. 

Last, it heartens me to see the ad- 
ministration reading the reports of 
Amnesty International. They are re- 
ports we ought to read not just when it 
is politically helpful to us. They are re- 
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ports we ought to read all of the time, 
and we might not find ourselves in the 
well of this House today facing an 
emboldened Saddam Hussein. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself % minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
bipartisan  Solarz-Michel resolution, 
which I am proud to cosponsor. I think 
it is important to support our Presi- 
dent in this crisis. 

Iam thoroughly convinced that if we 
don’t show strong action against Sad- 
dam, he is never going to get out of Ku- 
wait. I am concerned about the mes- 
sage he will get if we approve the Ham- 
ilton resolution, which delays military 
action and gives him more time to 
strengthen his defensive positions. 

Anyone who has been to Saudi Arabia 
in the last 3 months can see that our 
forces are at full readiness. I think we 
have assembled the most capable 
American military force I have ever 
seen. If we choose to continue sanc- 
tions for 6 months or a year, we will 
have to start rotating American 
troops. That will weaken our fighting 
capability. And if you stay in the 
desert too long, the conditions have a 
tendency to destroy equipment. 

Another concern I have if we wait, is 
that the U.N. coalition could fall apart. 

I have received letters from the 
American Legion and other veterans’ 
groups, as well as from several military 
organizations. Many have bought full- 
page ads in newspapers to show support 
for this bipartisan resolution. Most 
who have signed the ads are military 
experts in their own right. They ask 
that we stand with our President. 

Sanctions are not going to force Sad- 
dam out of Kuwait no matter how long 
we wait. Eventually war will start and 
there is no way our forces will be as 
prepared then as they are now. So I ask 
you to support the Solarz-Michel reso- 
lution and let’s get our American 
troops home as soon as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1% minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ERD- 
REICH]. 

Mr. ERDREICH. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cision facing all of us today is not an 
easy one. The consequences are far- 
reaching and could alter the shape of 
our world for years to come. This deci- 
sion none of us takes lightly. 

This conflict was provoked by the at- 
tack of Iraq upon its neighbor, Kuwait, 
followed by a systematic brutality of 
the Kuwaiti people and a dismantling 
of the resources of that country. Netgh- 
boring nations and world stability were 
immediately threatened by this act of 
aggression. 

The United States has led an orga- 
nized response to the attack of Iraq on 
Kuwait. Тһе unparalleled effort has 
been worldwide in scope and includes 
economic sanctions, a naval blockade, 
and military preparations, supported 
by 12 resolutions of the United Nations. 
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We all want a solution to this con- 
flict without military action. Тһе use 
of force must always be a last resort. 
Yet I believe that if Saddam Hussein 
knows with certainty that military 
force is an option, then the intense dip- 
lomatic efforts being conducted may be 
successful—as we all hope and pray. 
Under the Constitution, the President 
is charged with the conduct of our for- 
eign policy, and Congress must author- 
ize the deliberate use of Armed Forces, 
The successful conduct of that diplo- 
macy is enhanced by this Congress au- 
thorizing the use of force at this time, 
in this situation. 

For this reason I support the Michel- 
Solarz resolution. I believe that the 
adoption of this resolution is the last, 
best hope for a peaceful resolution to 
the Iraqi confrontation. 

Voting for the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion does not mandate the use of force, 
but authorizes that if diplomatic ef- 
forts fail. And it tells Saddam Hussein 
that it is possible that such action can 
occur unless Iraq complies with the 
U.N. resolutions. 

History has shown that giving addi- 
tional time to aggressors who prey on 
other nations ultimately results in 
greater human misery. For Congress 
not to act elevates the possibility of 
military conflict, I believe. Let us sup- 
port Michel-Solarz to provide the best 
chance for peaceful resolution of this 
conflict. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KLECZKA]. 

Mr. KLECZKA. Mr. Speaker, when I 
first sought to represent the people of 
Wisconsin’s Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict nearly 7 years ago, I never envi- 
sioned that one day I would be called 
upon, through my vote, to send our 
sons and daughters into a war. 

The vote tomorrow will surely be the 
most important I will cast in my con- 
gressional career. It will be the one 
vote for which each of us will be held 
most accountable for the rest of our 
lives, and rightly so. 

Make no mistake about it. The So- 
larz-Michel resolution is a backdoor 
declaration of war. Congress will not 
revisit this issue if we authorize Presi- 
dential discretion on the use of force. 

The Solarz-Michel resolution will not 
have my vote. I cannot—and will not— 
support authorizing President Bush to 
invade Iraq over the issue of restoring 
the monarchy in Kuwait. 

To Members who say that the Solarz- 
Michel resolution does not do so, I 
would simply say, you are wrong." 

Those of you who support Solarz- 
Michel will be placing hundreds of 
thousands of young Americans in 
harm's way. You will bear the respon- 
sibility for any casualties. 

I urge you to vote for the Bennett- 
Durbin resolution, which states that 
“the Constitution vests all power to 
declare war in the Congress of the 
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United States." It further states that 
“any offensive action taken against 
Iraq must be explicitly approved by the 
Congress of the United States before 
such action may be initiated.“ 

As we approach January 15, the war 
drums beat ever louder. Preparations 
for hostilities quicken on all sides. 

Much has been made of this well-pub- 
licized date, January 15. What is so 
magical about January 15? 

Know full well that this arbitrary 
date was set by our President and 
rushed through the U.N. Security 
Council. 

Why not take more time to explore 
the path of peace? Surely we have not 
exhausted all diplomatic efforts. 

In Geneva this Wednesday, the Unit- 
ed States and Iraq took one small step 
on the path to peace. Would it not be in 
everyone's interest to take a few more 
steps? 

President John Kennedy once made a 
wise observation that bears repeating 
today. He said: Let us never negotiate 
out of fear, but let us never fear to ne- 
gotiate.“ 

Let us encourage and support the ef- 
forts of the U.N. Secretary General and 
the French and Arab leaders who are 
trying to find a diplomatic alternative 
to war. 

Mr. Speaker, my strong feelings on 
this issue are reflected in the Bennett- 
Durbin and Hamilton-Gephardt resolu- 
tions. 

My views are shared by 90 percent of 
the constituents I represent, as meas- 
ured by their letters and phone calls to 
me. Let me quote a few of them. 

The loss of human life in an unjusti- 
fiable war is an offense against civ- 
ilzed humanity," said one Milwaukee 
church group. 

The letter's many cosigners object to 
the U.S. military presence in the gulf 
because of what they see as a lack of a 
clear rationale by our President for 
being there. Reasons seem to change 
day by day," they state. 

My constituents' frustration with re- 
spect to the ever evolving justifica- 
tions for gulf involvement are well 
grounded. 

I supported the President's initial de- 
cision to deploy troops to defend Saudi 
Arabia against an attack by Saddam 
Hussein, although I continue to ques- 
tion whether Hussein ever intended to 
do во. 

When our posture changed from one 
of defense to one of offense, I could no 
longer support this administration's 
policy. 

А couple from Greendale, WI, соп- 
veyed their feelings well when they 
wrote that: 

Saudi Arabia asked for our help in control- 
ling an aggressor. We responded to that call. 
We've been successful in stopping Saddam 
Hussein. Having done this, we must resort to 
negotiations to suppress the Iraqi threat. 

The Hamilton-Gephardt resolution 
responds to this family's hope for in- 
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creased diplomatic efforts. It also sup- 
ports continued sanctions as urged by а 
Waukesha, WI couple. 

They advised, that: 

It is very crucial that Congress take all ac- 
tions to let sanctions work. You must give 
them time instead of going to war. 

In the gulf region today, it is our 
American troops who are bearing the 
heaviest burden in carrying out U.N. 
Resolution No. 678 which authorizes 
force in the gulf. 

What troubles me the most about the 
countries that voted for this resolu- 
tion, which is the basis for the Solarz- 
Michel authorization of force, is their 
lack of commitment to sending their 
sons and daughters to the Saudi desert. 

Let me read you a list of these na- 
tions and their military commitment 
in the gulf: Canada: 1,800, Colombia: 
Zero, Ethiopia: Zero, Finland: Zero, 
France: 14,300, Ivory Coast: Zero, Ma- 
laysia: Zero, Romania: Zero, Soviet 
Union: Zero, United Kingdom: 35,000 
Saudi Arabia: 65,000, Zaire: Zero, and 
the United States: 430,000. 

These numbers speak for themselves. 

Japan and Germany receive the bulk 
of their oil from this region but none of 
their sons and daughters are at risk. 

Why should thousands and thousands 
of young Americans put their lives at 
risk when so many other countries 
which have a large stake in this region 
have contributed so little? 

For the sake of our young men and 
women who are in the Persian Gulf re- 
gion, for the sake of peace and not war, 
I beg you to pass the Bennett-Durbin 
and  Hamilton-Gephardt resolutions 
and to defeat the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KLUG]. 

Mr. KLUG. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
first time that I stand before this 
House as а new freshman, and no mat- 
ter what the issue would be at hand, 
this will be an especially important 
time for me, but given the severity of 
the issues we face today, I think this 
will be likely one of the most serious 
votes I have to take in my career, no 
matter how long or how short it might 
be in the House. 

I want to extend my thanks today to 
the President for his extraordinary 
courage in leading the alliance to stop 
Saddam Hussein, an alliance endorsed 
by the United Nations. We are on the 
right side of the moral equation, and 
that is why I believe there are 27 na- 
tions with us in the gulf supporting 
Desert Shield. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to support the 
Solarz-Michel legislation, because I be- 
lieve that a vote against this resolu- 
tion would be interpreted by Saddam 
Hussein as evidence of both division 
and potential paralysis in our Govern- 
ment. If this were the case, I believe 
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that war in the gulf would be inevi- 
table, and there would be no way to 
stop it. 

But at the same time, Mr. Speaker, I 
must state rather frankly that while I 
support the resolution, I do so with 
both serious reservations and serious 
concerns. I said that the President had 
shown great courage in his determina- 
tion to stop the aggression in Kuwait, 
but I also believe it will take great 
courage at this critical time to pause 
and think carefully before launching 
any offensive military action. 

I will not support the President's re- 
quest intending that it be interpreted 
as a signal for, or as any endorsement 
of, war. War must be the absolute last 
resort, and it is clear to me at this 
time that we have not reached that 
point. 

I will support it in the hope that it 
will strengthen the President's hand 
and give him one more card to play in 
the hope that it is a card he will never 
have to play. 

I believe strongly that economic 
sanctions should be given more time to 
work and that we should show greater 
patience on the diplomatic front, 
whether it is the Algerians, the 
French, the Swiss, or the United Na- 
tions, which manage to put together а 
workable plan. Let us make sure that 
we are willing to listen and that we are 
wiling to wait. I am hopeful that a 
Strong statement of support from this 
House will create options for the Presi- 
dent that are as of yet unseen. 

Whatever the risks that a continued 
commitment to diplomacy and a policy 
of economic sanctions might entail, 
and I understand fully that there are 
some risks, they can surely be no 
greater than the terrible uncertainties 
of war. 

Mr. Speaker and my fellow Members 
in this House, we must have a clear 
sense of our economic, our military, 
and also our strategic objectives before 
the first shot is fired. We cannot ad lib 
as the war goes on. Do we merely want 
Iraq out of Kuwait? Do we want Sad- 
dam Hussein's war machine destroyed? 
Do we want his nuclear capabilities or 
his economic capabilities neutered? 
Those are all very different goals and 
very different missions which require 
very different wars. Let us make sure 
we know exactly what we want up 
front. 

I only can support the stated U.N. 
goals which are simply to get Iraq out 
of Kuwait. 

Mr. Speaker, I listened to 1,000 of my 
constituents at a meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin the other night 
expressing strong reservations about 
our course of action. I intend to for- 
ward a letter to the President tomor- 
row which sets out my concerns, the 
concerns of many of my Wisconsin resi- 
dents in Madison and the second dis- 
trict, and expressing my strong hope 
that he will act with continued pa- 
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tience and restraint. It is a letter that 
I ask my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to sign on to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 


nicated to the House by Mr. 
McCathran, one of his secretaries. 
_—єҥ-—— 
THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 334 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri (Мг. COLE- 
MAN]. 

Mr. COLEMAN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, as difficult as it may be for us 
to accept, history will condone only 
one course of action by this House: The 
approval of the bipartisan Michel-So- 
larz amendment to support the Presi- 
dent as he leads the world against the 
dictator Saddam Hussein. 

More than half a century ago there 
were those who thought peace could be 
purchased by appeasement and turned 
a deaf ear to the cries of those who had 
fallen victim to tyranny. They sac- 
rificed weak and peaceful nations to 
ruthless dictators while murmuring 
“реасе in our time." But they did not 
buy peace: They bought time for the 
dictators to grow stronger and bolder. 
And they earned for themselves the 
condemnation of history. 

Mr. Speaker, more than 5 months ago 
Iraq invaded Kuwait and that little na- 
tion has since suffered unspeakably at 
the hands of Saddam Hussein. During 
that time, the United Nations has 
passed one resolution after another 
condemning Iraqi action and demand- 
ing its withdrawal. Through the United 
Nations, the world told Saddam that he 
must withdraw by the 15th of January 
or be forced to do so. Saddam has cho- 
sen to stay. 

Our President, who remembers viv- 
idly the cost of appeasing dictators, 
has given strong and determined lead- 
ership to the nations of the world who 
stand in opposition to Saddam. Clearly, 
the United Nations has expressed its 
approval of the President’s leadership 
and judgment in this crisis; this Con- 
gress can do no less. Now is the time 
for us to act. Now is the time for us to 
give the President the support he de- 
serves and needs to remove Iraq from 
Kuwait. Now, while the international 
coalition remains strong and deter- 
mined, is the time to show Saddam 
that he will not be allowed to benefit 
from his aggression. 

Saddam has had more than 5 months 
to read world opinion and withdraw 
from the little country his troops have 
viciously plundered. He has refused to 
do so. He has responded with threats 
against innocent people and nations. 
He has shown his contempt for world 
order and peace. He continues his race 
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to acquire nuclear weapons. Does any- 
one question that a man who has 
gassed his own people will use those 
weapons when he has them? 

We do not act in haste today. We are 
acting only after unprecedented inter- 
national efforts to dislodge a brutal oc- 
cupation through peaceful means. In 
acting we are not giving up our hope 
that peace may still be preserved. We 
will be standing with our President and 
the vast majority of the world against 
a ruthless dictator whose aggression 
must not be rewarded. 

Fifty years ago, the failure to stand 
up to Hitler led to the most destructive 
war in human history. Now, in our own 
time, we must not repeat that great 
mistake. 

Mr. Speaker, the world is watching 
what we do here today. Neither Hus- 
sein nor history must find us wanting. 
I support the bipartisan resolution be- 
cause I believe it is the only choice be- 
fore us that generations to come will 
have cause to praise. 
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Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. DARDEN]. 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to support the bipartisan resolu- 
tion which authorizes the President to 
use military force to secure the with- 
drawal of Iraq from Kuwait. 

This is not an issue of whether there 
will be war or peace in the Middle East. 
Iraq has already broken the peace. 
Rather, this is an issue of whether we 
will have world order, world stability, 
and world security. This is an issue 
that crosses many boundaries. It has 
crossed partisan boundaries. It has 
crossed regional and geographic bound- 
aries. And, it has even crossed philo- 
sophical and ideological boundaries. 

The Middle East is the most volatile 
region in the world. Even when the en- 
tire world is at peace, we always have 
an eye on this region as an area with 
the potential to ignite a global war. 
Over the last decade, there have been 
conflicts that were containable and not 
upsetting to the overall world order. 
The Iraqi invasion and conquest of the 
tiny and helpless Kuwait violated the 
fragile status quo in the Persian Gulf. 
And, in addition to this violation, was 
the violation of human rights on a 
massive scale as outlined by Amnesty 
International, the taking of hostages, 
and the senseless murder of innocent 
children. We cannot afford to jeopard- 
ize world stability and our role as an 
international leader by inaction. 

Mr. Speaker, nobody wants war. We 
all have constituents serving in Saudi 
Arabia. We all have friends, and chil- 
dren of friends, who are stationed in 
the desert. Each of our communities 
has been directly affected by the acti- 
vation of National Guard and Reserve 
units. We all share the pain, frustra- 
tion, and anxiety of this ordeal. But, it 
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is now time бо act—to authorize our 
Commander in Chief to bring this crisis 
to а prompt, successful, and hopefully 
peaceful solution. We can only avoid 
war by convincing Saddam Hussein we 
are capable of and prepared to use mili- 
tary force. 

American soldiers have been de- 
ployed in the desert environment since 
last summer. They have been training 
daily, and are ready to take whatever 
actions our President, their Com- 
mander in Chief, deems necessary. I 
have recently returned from visiting 
our men and women in Saudi Arabia. 
There is no question in my mind they 
are ready and even anxious for a solu- 
tion. In short, Mr. Speaker, we are at 
the height of our military readiness. 
Throughout our history we have tried 
sanctions, and they have proven inef- 
fective. We cannot continue to keep 
the fragile coalition of nations support- 
ing the U.N. resolutions together much 
longer. 

Mr. Speaker, the Middle East situa- 
tion must be resolved now. Accord- 
ingly, I believe it is imperative that we 
support the President and approve the 
Solarz-Michel resolution. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to my distinguished colleague, 
the gentlewoman from Connecticut 
[Mrs. KENNELLY]. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, in an 
extraordinary session tomorrow, Mem- 
bers of this body will be called on to 
cast an extraordinary vote. It is likely 
to be the most momentous vote we will 
cast during our careers. Some of us 
came to our positions rather quickly, 
others over a longer period of time, but 
all with thoughtfulness and reflection. 
АП of us appreciate that there is no 
more solemn and weighty act than the 
act of going to war. 

We are moving rapidly toward war, 
no matter what the outcome is tomor- 
row. Saddam Hussein is a ruthless 
man, and he has the power to dem- 
onstrate that repeatedly on the world 
stage. He demonstrated that power to 
Iran which we supported and he is dem- 
onstrating it to Kuwait which we op- 
pose. 

Ав has often been said during this de- 
bate, Saddam Hussein must get out of 
Kuwait. No matter what the vote is to- 
morrow, he must leave. It is not his 
land. It is not his oil. It belongs to the 
Kuwaitis to do with as they wish. 

The only argument that is going on 
today is whether to continue our at- 
tempts to dislodge him by embargoes 
and diplomacy or use military force. I 
believe at this point in time there still 
can be an alternative to war. I do not 
believe economic sanctions have run 
their course. I hope by continuing 
them Saddam will see Kuwait is not 
worth the price he is paying and will 
accept the demands of the world com- 
munity to withdraw. 

President Bush was correct in his ini- 
tial reaction to the invasion of Kuwait, 
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and I don't know of any member who 
would disagree. Economic sanctions, 
deterrence of further aggression, and 
diplomacy were all correct actions. But 
for the last 2 months that policy was 
shed for one which places а premium 
on the threat of offensive military ac- 
tion. We are now engaged in determin- 
ing whether to stick with the Presi- 
dent's first policy, or accept his second. 

The arguments have been laid out 
time and time again. What I find most 
disturbing, however, is the lack of 
planning for what happens next. If eco- 
nomic sanctions work, then the Arab 
world will need to develop some form 
of containment, certainly with our 
help. But if we resort to war, what 
next? Do we stop at the Kuwait-Iraq 
border, or do we drive on to Baghdad? 
If we stop at the border, why should 
Iraq agree to end the war? If we drive 
on to Baghdad, how do we occupy an 
Arab country that size and at what 
cost? And if we destroy the Iraqi Army, 
will the fruits of our victory be the res- 
urrection of Iran in concert with Syria 
as the dominate powers in the Persian 
Gulf. 

Any course is fraught with uncer- 
tainty. Any course will have unin- 
tended consequences. And any course 
could involve us deeper in the region 
rather than lead to а solution that 
brings peace to the Middle East. 

So we must make our decision. 

History is indeed the summation of 
individual human choices. And as I 
look down the alternative paths where 
these choices might lead us, I think 
here and now we must choose to con- 
tinue down the road of applying every 
economic and diplomatic pressure the 
world community can muster. The 
time for the use of military force has 
not yet arrived. Let us be patient. Let 
us pursue our shared goals, but by eco- 
nomic and diplomatic means. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FISH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, this is an im- 
portant debate not only for this House, 
but for the Nation we were elected to 
serve. The issues before us present а 
difficult mix of constitutional law, 
international law, and statutory con- 
struction. Perhaps most importantly, 
we also must consider the very prac- 
tical strategic implications of this dif- 
ficult situation, as we analyze the legal 
and policy questions. 

At the outset, it should be stressed 
that the President and Congress are, in 
large part, unified on the essentials of 
the Persian Gulf crisis. Certainly, we 
are in complete agreement that Sad- 
dam Hussein's August 2 invasion of Ku- 
wait was a clear violation of Kuwait's 
sovereignty, international law, and the 
U.N. Charter. Similarly, we are in full 
agreement with President Bush as to 
our objectives in this confrontation 
with Iraq. President Bush has articu- 
lated specific goals as follows: First, 
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the immediate, unconditional with- 
drawal of Iraqi Forces from Kuwait; 
second, the restoration of Kuwait's le- 
gitimate government; third, the res- 
toration of security and stability in 
the Persian Gulf region; and fourth, 
the release of all persons held against 
their will by Iraq. 

Furthermore, we also recognize that 
the international community is unified 
to a remarkable degree. Unified to an 
extent, perhaps, unprecedented in 
world history. A number of countries, 
including certain Islamic nations, have 
contributed military units to the Unit- 
ed Nations multinational force now 
serving in Saudi Arabia and through- 
out the gulf region. 

Mr. Speaker, the real meaning and 
purpose of this debate should not be 
misunderstood by our allies or dis- 
torted by our potential adversaries. 
The United States is а free and demo- 
cratic society, where political power is 
diffused and shared—so as to better 
protect the rights of our citizens. Full 
and free public debate—even where the 
subject is as difficult and momentous 
as going to war—is fundamental to our 
political process. Congress has a legiti- 
mate constitutional role to play in this 
decision. 

We must take care that this debate 
does not give aid, comfort, or encour- 
agement to Saddam Hussein in any 
way. There should not be any confusion 
as to the position of the United States 
regarding the illegality of Iraq's inva- 
sion of Kuwait. Congress fully supports 
the U.N. Security Council Resolutions, 
starting with U.N. Resolution 660 and 
leading to U.N. Resolution 678; hope- 
fully, this House will soon adopt a reso- 
lution to that effect. Along with Presi- 
dent Bush and the international com- 
munity, Congress demands that Iraq 
unilaterally withdraw from Kuwait. 

At this point, I would like to briefly 
examine certain constitutional and 
legal issues that are pertinent to this 
debate. Specifically, I propose to ad- 
dress the role of Congress in the Presi- 
dent's determination of necessary mili- 
tary action. 

Article I, section 8 of the Constitu- 
tion grants to Congress the power to 
declare war". In addition, Congress has 
the power to raise and support Armies” 
and to provide and maintain a Navy". 
Further, article I of the Constitution 
grants Congress the power “бо make 
allLaws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into Execution the 
foregoing Powers." At the same time, 
article II, section 2, clearly establishes 
that the President is the Commander 
in Chief and has the primary authority 
to conduct foreign relations on behalf 
of the United States. The President 
also has the responsibility to take 
care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted". Article I, section 3. 

Thus, the legislative branch and the 
executive branch have shared respon- 
sibilities in the war powers area. De- 
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Spite the passage of over 200 years, the 
current state of constitutional law re- 
mains vague and ambiguous as to how 
thesé powers are properly divided be- 
tween the two political branches of 
government. Since the courts have tra- 
ditionally deferred on these questions— 
treating them ав political ques- 
tions“ —there is no Supreme Court or 
lower court decision precisely defining 
the allocation of this responsibility be- 
tween the two branches. In fact, many 
constitutional scholars have speculated 
that it was an ambiguity intentionally 
left in the Constitution by the Fram- 
ers. 

An instructive footnote from the 
Constitutional Convention helps to de- 
fine our responsibility. An early draft 
of the Constitution talked in terms of 
Congress being empowered to make 
war’’. This phase was later changed at 
the Constitutional Convention to read 
“to declare war’’. It is generally ac- 
cepted that this was done in part to 
make it clear that the conduct of war 
was vested in the President and that 
the President should have the flexibil- 
ity to respond to and repel sudden at- 
tacks on the United States without 
having to wait for a prior authoriza- 
tion from Congress. Most constitu- 
tional scholars concur that a formal 
declaration of war, or other form of 
congressional authorization, is not a 
necessary legal prerequisite for the 
President to take defensive military 
action. Nor, in my view, does the War 
Powers Act of 1973 affect this author- 
ity. The key and unresolved question is 
whether this extends to offensive, as 
well as defensive, military action— 
such as the use of force from a standing 
start in the Persian Gulf. 

The President’s power to station the 
Armed Forces outside the country is 
not dependent on prior congressional 
authorization. American military 
forces have often been dispatched 
abroad to protect American lives and 
property. Some argue, based on past 
events, that U.S. military forces can be 
validly sent overseas to support the 
broad interests of American foreign 
policy and as a participant in inter- 
national police actions, without prior 
congressional approval. A close anal- 
ogy to our situation today is that 
which occurred during the Korean con- 
flict. 

As my colleagues know, there was no 
formal declaration of war with respect 
to Korea. The legal justification for the 
United States military involvement in 
Korea was based upon actions taken by 
the United Nations Security Council. It 
was characterized as a police action 
and not a war—although the practical 
difference has always escaped me. 

The legal argument is made as fol- 
lows: The U.N. Charter is a treaty of 
the United States. It is therefore law of 
the United States. Under the Constitu- 
tion, it is the President’s duty to take 
care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
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cuted. By that treaty, it is argued, the 
United States undertook to carry out 
decisions of the Security Council under 
chapter VII of the U.N. Charter. The 
charter contemplated that U.N. mili- 
tary action would be taken with forces 
provided by member states pursuant to 
article 43 agreements concluded in ad- 
vance, but nothing in the charter pre- 
vents the Security Council from call- 
ing for, or authorizing, the use of force 
by states under other arrangements. 
This is what happened in Korea in 1950 
and this is also true of Security Coun- 
cil resolutions adopted concerning Ku- 
wait in 1990. 

Today, we again have the Security 
Council using chapter VII of the U.N. 
Charter as the basis for authorizing 
“all necessary means“ to restore the 
legitimate government of Kuwait and 
to restore international peace and se- 
curity to the entire gulf region. The 
most recent U.N. resolution numbered 
678, adopted by the Security Council on 
November 29, states that on or after 
January 15, the cooperating members’ 
States “сап use all necessary means" 
to expel Iraq from Kuwait. It has been 
argued by some that this is a sufficient 
basis under international law for the 
President to take such military actions 
as he determines necessary, without 
congressional concurrence. I do not be- 
lieve that is either a wise or persuasive 
constitutional-legal view. 

In 1945 Congress passed the United 
Nations Participation Act (22 U.S.C. 
section 287 et seq.) which governs our 
treaty obligations under the U.N. Char- 
ter. By that act, Congress expressly au- 
thorized the President to carry out Se- 
curity Council resolutions calling for 
economic sanctions (section 5). Fur- 
ther, under section 6 of the Participa- 
tion Act, the President is authorized to 
negotiate ‘‘Article 43 agreements” with 
the Security Council to provide forces 
to the United Nations, subject to ap- 
proval of the agreements by the Con- 
gress. With such approval, the Presi- 
dent could then make the agreed upon 
military forces available for use by the 
Security Council without further ap- 
proval of Congress. Importantly, sec- 
tion 6 of the U.N. Participation Act 
also explicitly declares that nothing in 
the act shall be construed as authoriz- 
ing the President to make forces avail- 
able to the Security Council for U.N. 
action other than pursuant to article 
43 agreements. 

The U.N. Participation Act, then, 
clearly contains nothing by itself that 
would authorize the President to wage 
war against Iraq. There have not been 
any article 43 agreements approved by 
Congress with respect to Kuwait. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, the U.N. Par- 
ticipation Act could read as prohibit- 
ing the President from using U.S. 
Armed Forces for that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, con- 
gressional authorization is constitu- 
tionally required before offensive mili- 
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tary action can lawfully be taken by 
U.S. Armed Forces. The fact that con- 
gressional authorization has not oc- 
curred in numerous prior instances, 
does not mean that our law does not re- 
quire it in this case. 

Earlier, I mentioned the War Powers 
Act (50 U.S.C. 1541-1548) which was 
passed by Congress in 1973 in reaction 
to the Vietnam experience. It was in- 
tended to better define the proper role 
of Congress in the war powers area. 
The law requires Presidential consulta- 
tion with Congress and Presidential no- 
tification of Congress, when U.S. 
troops are deployed abroad. Ironically, 
however, the very language of the War 
Powers Act itself seems to presume 
that there can be situations where the 
President has validly committed troops 
without prior congressional authoriza- 
tion. See: 50 U.S.C. 1543(a); 50 U.S.C. 
1544(b). Section 4(a) of the War Powers 
Act talks about the requirement of the 
President to notify the Speaker and 
the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate in writing within 48 hours after 
U.S. Armed Forces are involved in hos- 
tilities in another territory in the ab- 
sence of a declaration of war. Simi- 
larly, section 5(b) presumes that the 
President can commit the U.S. Armed 
Forces for a period of up to 60 days 
even though there has been no declara- 
tion of war or specific congressional 
authorization for such action. But even 
given these confusing defects, the fair- 
est reading of Congress’ intent in the 
war powers law was to assure that a 
President could not undertake and 
maintain an undeclared or unauthor- 
ized war. 

The appropriate role of Congress in 
the war powers area has still yet to be 
clearly defined by Congress itself. Per- 
haps amendments to the much criti- 
cized War Powers Act should be consid- 
ered, at some later date. Of course, 
Congress can refuse to appropriate the 
necessary funds to finance a military 
action or can restrict the uses of such 
funds. Congress also has the power to 
impeach a President, where it is felt 
that the president has exceeded his 
lawful authority. But these actions 
typically taken after-the-fact or, are 
unrealistic or inappropriate alter- 
natives. 

This week we consider resolutions 
with respect to the necessary congres- 
sional authorization for the President 
to engage in offensive military action 
in the Persian Gulf. This is the con- 
stitutionally correct way to resolve 
this debate. We need no formal declara- 
tion of war but we do need congres- 
sional authorization. 

I believe, given the facts surrounding 
Iraq’s illegal invasion and occupation 
of Kuwait and the ongoing threat to 
world peace posed by Saddam Hussein, 
that this House should adopt the reso- 
lution—House Joint Resolution 62— 
providing that authority to the Presi- 
dent. Specifically, the President would 
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be authorized to act pursuant to U.N. 
Security Council Resolution 678 and 
take all necessary means to end Iraq's 
occupation of Kuwait. In the early 
post-cold war era, we and the world 
community should take this oppor- 
tunity to side with law, security and 
stability against invasion, aggression 
and force. 

It is to be fervently hoped that a con- 
gressional resolution, demonstrating a 
unified U.S. position, will strengthen 
the hand of the President and the Sec- 
retary General in their efforts to ob- 
tain Iraq's peaceful withdrawal from 
Kuwait. Like all my colleagues, I am 
hopeful that before any hostilities are 
entered into that the leaders of Iraq 
come to their senses and realize how 
resolute America and the free world 
are on this situation. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. VOLKMER]. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my support for the Solarz 
resolution. I believe it is the proper ac- 
tion for Congress to take. If the Presi- 
dent determines that sanctions are not 
and will not work, them military force 
is necessary and the President should 
have the authority to use such force as 
necessary to get Iraq out of Kuwait. I 
believe we all agree that in no way 
Should we allow the atrocities commit- 
ted at the behest of the butcher of 
Baghdad go unnoticed. I strongly sup- 
ported the sanctions and hoped they 
would be successful in convincing Sad- 
dam Hussein to pull out of Kuwait. I 
would maintain this position if I truly 
thought the sanctions would result in 
this conclusion. I will not support mili- 
tary force until the President has as- 
sured us the sanctions will not work. 
That is exactly what the Solarz resolu- 
tion requires. 

This is by far and away the toughest 
decision I have been required to reach 
since first being elected to Congress in 
1976. I have given great and careful 
thought to my decision and I still pray 
that a peaceful solution could be pos- 
sible. I think all of us debating this 
issue today should pray that none of 
our troops will give their life in this 
cause, but I also believe that none of us 
want to look the other way when a mad 
man such as Saddam Hussein invades a 
country that was no threat to his coun- 
try whatsoever. I believe we all agree 
we cannot ignore the pillaging of Ku- 
wait's wealth, the rape of Kuwait's 
women and the vicious slaughter of Ku- 
wait people. 

To bring this terrible crisis to an 
end, I urge my colleagues to unite in 
support of the President by voting for 
the Solarz resolution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. LIVING- 
STON]. 
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Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has gone 
the extra mile. He has done all in his 
power to achieve а diplomatic and 
peaceful solution to the crisis brought 
on by Iraq's naked aggression against 
his innocent neighbor, Kuwait; but still 
does Saddam Hussein thumb his nose 
at our President, our Nation, the Unit- 
ed Nations, and the civilized world. 

Invasion, kidnaping, terror, rape, tor- 
ture, and murder, these are the tools 
that Mr. Hussein has employed to exert 
brute dictatorial force over his unwill- 
ing victims; yet some in this Congress 
while deploring his actions still look 
for any excuse to avoid confrontation 
and shrink from enforcing world opin- 
ion against him. 

We were right in sending troops to 
Saudi Arabia, they say. We were right 
in imposing sanctions, they say. We 
were right in mobilizing world opinion 
and various U.N. resolutions against 
him, they say; but we should not now 
use force to expel him. 

Let our troops remain in the desert 
without a mandate for force, regardless 
of the cost in human and material re- 
sources. Let the sanctions which have 
not worked for 5 months, and have not 
compelled a withdrawal, remain indefi- 
nitely; let Saddam Hussein know that 
the United States will not stand behind 
its President, its allies, and the United 
Nations, and that all we really want to 
do is talk, not fight. 

In short, they say, let Saddam Hus- 
sein, the instigator of one-half million 
deaths in the Iran-Iraq War, the user of 
chemical weapons against 5,000 Iraqi 
Kurds, the executioner of many of his 
own soldiers and generals; the invader, 
kidnaper, rapist, torturer, and mur- 
derer of thousands of innocent Ku- 
waits, let this tyrant remain in Kuwait 
without punishment. 

I cannot accept this reasoning. Does 
anyone want war? No!! Of course not!! 

Do we want to risk the loss of even 
one American life unnecessarily? No! I 
do not! 

But when all the facts are considered, 
do I believe that appeasement now is 
worth the possibility that thousands 
more, maybe millions more of people, 
may later be killed—simply because we 
would not now stand up to this tyrant? 
No—emphatically, no! 

Mr. Speaker, а Congress united be- 
hind our President provides us with the 
greatest possible hope that Saddam 
Hussein will take President Bush at his 
word, accept our position, and with- 
draw from Kuwait. 

A divided Congress most assuredly 
tells him that time is on his side, and 
that if he hangs tough and refuses to 
budge, the world—and the United 
States—will forget Kuwait, United 
States troops will grow tired and go 
home; the consensus our President has 
created will collapse, and Hussein’s un- 
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warranted aggression against a civ- 
ilized world order will pay off! 

We cannot allow that to happen. We 
have the world on our side. We have 
the forces available to us, and we 
should be prepared to punish Hussein 
now, while we can, and not at some in- 
determinate date in the distant future. 

Mr. Speaker, only by standing with 
our President—by agreeing to the bi- 
partisan Michel-Solarz resolution, will 
we truly have a chance at a meaningful 
peace. Only then will we convince ty- 
rants that aggression bears a heavy 
price; and only then will we stand a 
chance at getting Saddam Hussein out 
of Kuwait without firing a shot. 

Vote for Michel-Solarz. 
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Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Шіпоів (Мг. 
Russo]. 

Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Speaker, many here 
in this body have argued that it is im- 
portant for our Nation to speak with 
one voice. I agree that after a decision 
on war or peace has been made, it is 
important for our Nation to stand unit- 
ed. The freedom to debate, however, is 
an intrinsic part of the framework of 
this great Nation. Democracy neces- 
sitates the open discussion of differing 
ideas, and the foundation of the democ- 
racy which we hold so dear lies in its 
informed citizenry. Open debate on war 
and peace in the Persian Gulf is not 
only essential, but it is our constitu- 
tional responsibility. 

Historically, when the President asks 
for the authorization of war, he must 
state compelling reasons for commit- 
ting our men and women to certain 
death. 

Today we are being asked to give the 
President a blank check to wage war, 
to trust his judgment that war is the 
only option that will prevail over Sad- 
dam Hussein rather than the strangle- 
hold of economic sanctions. Yet, ad- 
ministration policy in the Mideast has 
been a series of mistakes which have 
led us to this perilous junction in his- 
tory. 

It has been reported that in Feb- 
ruary, Assistant Secretary of State 
John Kelly ordered our Ambassador in 
Iraq to apologize for a strong Voice of 
America editorial on human rights. 
One week before the invasion, Kelly 
killed a July 25 broadcast warning Iraq 
that “the United States remains 
strongly committed to supporting the 
self-defense of its friends in the gulf.“ 
And when Hussein threatened terrorist 
response to any U.S. pressure for re- 
straint, Kelly ordered our Ambassador 
to be soothing. This administration 
virtually gave him a blank check to in- 
vade Kuwait. This was a mistake. 

The President says now that he is 
concerned about  Hussein's human 
rights abuses, use of chemical and bio- 
logical weapons, future nuclear capa- 
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bilities, and terrorism. Yet, Iraqi 
human rights abuses did not start Au- 
gust 2 when Hussein invaded Kuwait. 
Amnesty International has been re- 
porting the horrific practices of Iraqi 
torturers for years. Under Hussein chil- 
dren have suffered through beatings, 
whippings, sexual abuse, electric shock 
treatments, the extraction of finger- 
nails, and starvation. To ignore those 
warnings until such time as they serve 
our interests to justify war is 
unbefitting a democracy. This was an- 
other mistake. 

On July 27, 1990, the House debated a 
Glickman amendment to the 1990 farm 
bill which denied agriculture export 
guarantees and subsidies to Iraq be- 
cause of its abysmal human rights 
record, its support of terrorism, and for 
its acquisition of chemical, biological, 
and nuclear weapons. While this 
amendment passed 234 to 175, this ad- 
ministration opposed the amendment. 
This was another mistake. Six days 
later Iraq invaded Kuwait, and then 
this administration became concerned 
with human rights, terrorism, and 
chemical and nuclear weapons. 

This administration and the Reagan 
administration have given Iraq hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of economic 
and military aid over the past 10 years. 
This was another mistake. With the in- 
vasion of Kuwait, a convenient ally be- 
came an instant enemy. 

Iraq imports 75 percent of its food. 
Until the embargo, one-third of Iraq’s 
imports came from the United States. 
Much of these food imports were sub- 
sidized by the United States. In fact, 
Iraq never paid its bills for agricultural 
products we sent it. Iraq owed us 52 bil- 
lion in unpaid loans and was listed by 
the Agriculture Department as ''high- 
risk." A November 1990 GAO report 
said: 

It seems that the United States desire to 
build а strategic and agricultural trade rela- 
tionship with Iraq outweighed the apparent 
financial risks involved and discounted evi- 
dence of Iraq's human rights violations. 

Another mistake. 

Today, I want to help the President 
not make the biggest mistake of all—a 
mistake that will cost the unnecessary 
loss of American lives. 

President Bush is a man for whom I 
have a great deal of respect. I am sure 
that he has agonized and wrestled with 
this decision—just as we all have. The 
Constitution charges us all—not just 
the President—with the responsibility 
of making this decision. It was the 
President's responsibility to decide to 
take specific actions in defense of 
American interests following Iraq's in- 
vasion of Kuwait. It is now the Con- 
gress' responsibility to determine if we 
Shall commit America to war. 

Isincerely believe that time is on our 
side. Time is expendable but the loss of 
American lives is not. I am not arguing 
that the United States should never 
take military action, but I am saying 
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that given the heavy costs of war, the 
United States has everything to gain 
by giving sanctions more time to work 
and everything to lose if we don't. 

Given events of the past year, the 
crumbling of the Berlin Wall, independ- 
ence and elections for Eastern bloc na- 
tions, the dismantling of communism 
as we knew it—we must surely believe 
that democracy is the wave of the fu- 
ture. If diplomacy and international 
cooperation is not an alternative we 
embrace, why do we have a State De- 
partment, why do we have the United 
Nations, and why do we sign treaties? 
Diplomacy does work. Our decision to 
contain communism, rather than phys- 
ically confront it, left that form of gov- 
ernment to fall of its own inertia rath- 
er than pay the tremendous price of 
the loss of human life that would have 
accompanied another world war. 

Тһе United States is confronted with 
а golden opportunity to set the stage 
for a new world order. And order where 
the United Nations and international 
condemnation of aggression, coupled 
with intelligent and forceful use of eco- 
nomic measures will set a precedent 
for the resolution of conflicts in the 
next century. 

The question that I pose to each and 
every Member of the Congress is this: 
If you had а daughter or son on the 
frontlines who went in to liberate the 
feudal state of Kuwait, and was killed 
and delivered home to you in a flag- 
draped coffin, could you look into that 
coffin and say: “It was a terrible sac- 
rifice but you died for the right rea- 
son." If you can say that, then vote for 
the Solarz resolution. However, if you 
cannot, then do not put other Amer- 
ican parents in that agonizing situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, support the Gephardt- 
Hamilton resolution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LEACH]. 

Mr. LEACH. Mr. Speaker, perspective 
is always difficult to apply to events of 
the day, but it would appear that in the 
last 6 months a watershed development 
in international politics has occurred. 
Largely due to the sapient diplomacy 
of the administration, the Security 
Council adopted a panoply of resolu- 
tions demanding Iraqi withdrawal from 
Kuwait and sanctioning civilized coun- 
tries to employ all appropriate means 
to achieve that objective. 
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Mr. Speaker, for the first time in 
modern history a credible system of 
collective security appears on the 
threshold of being born, and here I 
would observe that, if one political 
party identifies disproportionately 
with advocacy of collective security, it 
is the Democratic Party. Collective se- 
curity was the watchword of Woodrow 
Wilson who literally drove himself to 
death defending the principle against 
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his critics. Franklin Roosevelt, argu- 
ably the greatest President of this cen- 
tury, insisted that collective security 
be espoused in the Atlantic Charter 
and be the linchpin of the U.N. Charter, 
yet today it is a Republican President 
who, in opposition both to the isola- 
tionists and go-it-alone interventionist 
themes that have  ambivalently 
hallmarked much of this century’s con- 
servation tradition, who was in the 
vanguard of collective security endeav- 
ors. In paradoxical contrast liberal 
leadership in Congress appears in the 
verge of repudiating the philosophical 
heritage of Wilson and Roosevelt, as 
well as Truman and John Kennedy, in 
favor of the more flocculent wait-and- 
see nostrums that lack historical and 
philosophical perspective. What is the 
morality of congressional leadership's 
wait-and-see approach? 

Mr. Speaker, Saddam Hussein has 
conducted 2 wars in the last 10 years 
which resulted in 1 million casualties. 
He has made rape a daily instrument of 
coercive state policy. Executions are of 
epidemic proportion, frequently with 
family members asked to witness and 
pay for bullets. 

In this context, is it moral to stand 
by? Can we allow Saddam’s models of 
behavior to be rewarded or replicated 
elsewhere? Do we want to wait to 
confront a leader with a nascent nu- 
clear and biological warfare capability? 

I stress in particular biological weap- 
ons at this time. Despite the horrors of 
Auschwitz and the inhumanity of the 
Soviet gulag, neither Hitler, nor Stalin 
threatened the usage of biological 
agents. Saddam Hussein has. And let 
me stress biological weapons are a poor 
man’s weapon of mass destruction. 
They are far easier to develop and far 
more destructive to employ than nu- 
clear arms. 

Confronted with Saddam’s threat and 
weapons development potentialities, it 
is impossible for this Member to con- 
clude that a wait-and-see approach fits 
either the times or the circumstances. 

On questions of war and peace there 
is a societal imperative for caution, 
but it must be understood that ambiva- 
lence is not synonymous with states- 
manship and that anxietyship is no 
substitute for leadership. 

I am personally convinced that Sad- 
dam has no choice except to blink be- 
fore the 15th, unless America blinks 
first, but if this Congress sends a mes- 
sage of no confidence to the executive 
branch, it will be sending a message of 
no mandate to Secretary General de 
Cullar and the historic mission that he 
is currently on to Baghdad. In this con- 
text, congressional vacillation makes 
peace less, not more, likely. 

The President and his policy of col- 
lective security are the last best hope 
in this century for establishing a secu- 
rity system which makes aggression, 
and thus war, obsolete. Support the 
President, not because he is the leader 
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of this great Nation, but because he is 
in the vanguard of bringing reality to 
the dreams of Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin Roosevelt, because he is 
right, that a new world order is only 
possible if nations under the rule of law 
accept the obligation to keep the 
peace. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. THORNTON]. 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think that the situation in the Persian 
Gulf has gone off course. It was appro- 
priate to have an immediate, decisive 
response to Saddam Hussein's acts of 
naked aggression, and I applauded the 
President's insistence upon adhering to 
the rule of law. 

However, beginning last fall the 
President began a series of military 
buildups and ultimatums which cul- 
minated in the setting of a deadline of 
January 15. Setting deadline is not in 
the interest of achieving а diplomatic 
and peaceful solution. However, we now 
find ourselves with our forces deployed 
and an ultimatum aimed at convincing 
Saddam Hussein that the United States 
and the coalition of nations mean busi- 
ness. 

Long-term peace in the Middle East 
must be grounded upon adherence to 
the rule of law. Saddam Hussein's ag- 
gression has violated every principle of 
law. 

I believe the overwhelming вепбі- 
ment in this country would be to 
achieve à peaceful resolution of this 
crisis through diplomatic means. 

Our original strategy was based upon 
economic sanctions supported by an 
unprecedented worldwide coalition, 
backed by an overpowering military 
force and the willingness to use it— 
plus the patience to allow diplomatic 
and peaceful solutions to be developed. 

Today, there are many who would 
abandon some of the building blocks. 
Some would expect a peaceful resolu- 
tion to be achieved if we deny to the 
President the option of using all nec- 
essary means to restore international 
peace and security, casting into doubt 
our willingness to use force. 

Others are suggesting that we should 
abandon the building blocks of pa- 
tience. They are urging that immediate 
use of force is necessary. 

I do not believe that we should aban- 
don either patience or the possible use 
of force. We need to authorize the use 
of all necessary means to achieve the 
goals of the U.N. resolution, and we 
need to have the patience to refrain 
from using military force until all 
peaceful means have been exhausted. 

The Hamilton resolution is, in my 
view, wise in calling for patience, but 
mistaken in the supposition that Sad- 
dam Hussein will be interested in a 
peaceful solution once the possible use 
of force is restricted. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to convince 
Saddam Hussein to accept a diplomatic 
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solution, it must be clear to him that 
the alternative to a diplomatic solu- 
tion could be a decisive and forceful re- 
sponse. 

The Solarz proposal contains lan- 
guage approving the option of using all 
necessary means to restore inter- 
national peace and security in this 
area after all diplomatic and other 
peaceful means to obtain compliance“ 
have been exhausted. 

Calling for patience in its applica- 
tion—and based upon my conviction 
that the best hope for a peaceful solu- 
tion depends upon the building blocks 
of economic sanctions supported by a 
worldwide coalition, backed by an 
overpowering military force and the 
willingness to use it, and the patience 
to allow diplomatic and peaceful solu- 
tions to be developed—I ask that you 
join me in support of the Solarz resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HoR- 
TON]. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, given the 
tremendous significance of events in 
the Middle East, I wanted to add my 
thoughts to today's historic debate. 
The crisis in the gulf has dominated 
my thinking since the early days of 
August. I do not take lightly the com- 
mitment of American forces. I have 
strong personal views on this subject. I 
fought in World War II, as an infantry 
company commander, and was overseas 
for nearly 3 years. I was in two combat 
landings, one in North Africa and one 
in Italy. I knew then and know now 
that our commitment of forces in that 
conflict was vital to our security, in- 
deed, to the security of the world. On 
the other side, I served Congress during 
Vietnam. From that experience, I 
learned the lesson of what can result 
from the commitment of troops to а 
conflict where our interests are not so 
clear, where objectives are not defined. 

I have given events in the Persian 
Gulf serious and continuing thought. 
My conclusion is that our national se- 
curity is greatly threatened. I plan, 
therefore, to support the Solarz resolu- 
tion authorizing the use of U.S. Armed 
Forces pursuant to U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 678. By debating 
and voting on this resolution, the U.S. 
Congress is fulfilling its obligation to 
the American people and to our Na- 
tion’s Constitution. 

I support the Solarz resolution be- 
cause congressional endorsement of the 
U.N. resolution keeps the U.S. position 
consistent with the position of the 
community of nations. It does not put 
us ahead of the game. 

Keeping our national position con- 
sistent with that of the United Nations 
is important. The significance of the 
concerted U.N. action to future world 
peace is incalculable. For the first time 
in world history, the nations of the 
world, acting together, have told an ag- 
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gressor nation that its aggression will 
not stand. If such a precedent had been 
taken іп 1939 when German troops іп- 
vaded Poland, million of lives might 
have been saved. 

Perhaps the only differences between 
Hitler’s invasion of Poland and Hus- 
sein’s invasion of Kuwait is that Hitler 
did not have a standing army of more 
than 1 million men. He did not have 
deadly chemical weapons and the abil- 
ity to deliver them. Nor was he on the 
brink of a nuclear weapons capability. 
Saddam Hussein has all of these. It is 
in the interest of the United States and 
the nations of the world to stop Hus- 
sein now, to let him know that such 
naked aggression against another na- 
tion will not be allowed to stand. 

I commend President Bush and Sec- 
retary of State Baker for going the 
extra mile to achieve a diplomatic res- 
olution to the Persian Gulf crisis. The 
rebuff of Secretary Baker by Iraqi For- 
eign Minister Tariq Aziz in Geneva was 
a disappointing moment for all of us 
who desire peace. It is my sincere hope 
that the path to peace remains open in 
the Middle East and that U.N. Sec- 
retary General Javier Perez de Cuellar 
will not be similarly rebuffed by Iraqi 
officials in his efforts to enforce the 
U.N. resolution. 

President Bush has been firm in his 
actions and has not faltered. The Presi- 
dent has not acted alone and has not 
attempted to put the United States in 
the role of world policeman. He has 
sought support from the world commu- 
nity and has received that support. His 
decision has been and remains to get 
Hussein out of Kuwait and he has ар- 
plied a program of mounting pressure. 
Indeed, the risks are great and they in- 
crease daily as we approach the Janu- 
ary 15 deadline. However, I believe the 
risks are greater if we allow Hussein's 
action to stand. 

We all want peace—I honestly believe 
the quickest way to peace is for the 
Congress to support the Solarz-Michel 
resolution and let Hussein know the 
Congress stands behind and alongside 
the United Nations—the coalition of 
nations, and the President and that ag- 
gression will not be tolerated. Then 
and only then will Hussein back down. 
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Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. HATCHER]. 

Mr. HATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 
me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
Solarz-Michel resolution. Our Presi- 
dent has done a tremendous job leading 
the nations of the world in resisting 
further aggressive action by Saddam 
Hussein. 

The United Nations has resolved that 
after January 15, 1991, there should be 
а creditable threat of force for the ге- 
moval of Iraqi forces from Kuwait. 
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It appears that Saddam Hussein will 
not leave Kuwait without force or а 
credible threat of force. 

The President needs and deserves our 
support. To fail to pass the Solarz- 
Michel resolution will be to diminish 
the credibility of the threat of force— 
and to make it even less likely that 
Hussein will voluntarily leave Kuwait. 

Isay we should support our President 
by passing the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have listened to 
this debate, one point has been stressed 
again and again. It is а point that 
needs to be answered. 

The point is: Have we done enough to 
avoid war? Have we exhausted every 
avenue of diplomacy? 

In casting our votes, we are making 
ourselves accountable for the lives and 
well-being of hundreds of thousands of 
young American men and women in 
uniform. 

No one in this House would want to 
authorize the President to use force if 
there were any hope that a resolution 
of this crisis could be handled dip- 
lomatically. 

But a look at the record shows that 
the President has done all he can to 
find а peaceful solution. 

From the very beginning, he has 
brought his case to the United Nations. 

On 12 separate occasions, the Secu- 
rity Council has voted to condemn the 
Iraqi invasion and demand a complete 
withdrawal from Kuwait. 

But the overwhelming condemnation 
of the world’s nations has failed to 
move Saddam. 

The nations of the world have tried 
economic sanctions. Have they forced 
Iraqis to tighten their belts? They cer- 
tainly have. 

Will they force Saddam to leave Ku- 
wait? From the reports of many people 
who have visited the area, there ap- 
pears to be little likelihood that the 
sanctions will have any effect on 
Saddam's occupation of Kuwait. 

Most recently, President Bush of- 
fered Saddam a chance for face-to-face 
diplomacy. Saddam's failure to settle 
on a mutually acceptable date showed 
that he is unwilling to come to terms 
with the serious nature of the crisis he 
has created. 

Practically every foreign minister in 
Europe, and many in the Arab coun- 
tries, have urged Saddam to abide by 
the U.N. resolutions. 

He has been besieged by а veritable 
parade of former world statesmen— 
many of whom I suspect told him of 
the gravity of the situation. 

Some people will not listen to reason. 
The hearts of some people have been 
deadened to moral persuasion. 

Such people cannot be persuaded, but 
only cowed. This resolution does not 
commit President Bush to use military 
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arms, it only gives him that option. In 
the President's hands, it will be a very 
credible and powerful negotiating tool, 
particularly at this late hour. 

The President has done everything he 
could do to convince Saddam through 
diplomatic channels to leave Kuwait. It 
is now time for Congress to make the 
Ігаді leader understand that America 
stands behind the President and that 
his recent letter was not an idle threat, 
but а credible warning. 

We must give the President the 
power he needs to convince Saddam 
that he has no other alternative but to 
leave Kuwait. This will be а vote of 
confidence in the President and a mes- 
sage to Saddam that America is fully 
united against his aggression. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
NOWAK]. 

Mr. NOWAK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Hamilton-Gephardt reso- 
lution. 

At this time, I support continued en- 
forcement of the economic sanctions 
against Iraq, and oppose any congres- 
sional authorization or support for 
Presidential discretion to launch offen- 
sive action in the Persian Gulf. 

The standoff at the Kuwaiti-Saudi 
border does not pose any immediate 
threat to the national security or eco- 
nomic stability of the United States. 

World oil supplies are adequate, with 
Iraqi and Kuwaiti sources replaced by 
increased production elsewhere. 

Oil prices have increased and fluc- 
tuated but have stabilized without 
reaching alarming levels that would 
cripple the international economy. 

The economic sanctions against Iraq 
have not had enough time to work to 
achieve all our objectives. Neverthe- 
less, sanctions already have proven 
their effectiveness. 

First, the aggression has been con- 
tained. 

Second, American and other foreign 
nationals once held hostage in Iraq 
have been released. 

Third, Iraq cannot sell its major ex- 
ported product—oil—and it is only a 
matter of time before it goes bankrupt. 

Time, however, is something we—the 
international coalition against Iran— 
have in abundance. 

We can afford to be patient. 

The international coalition has not 
yet exhausted the sanctions remedy, 
thus we should not move hastily to the 
final alternative—a devastating war 
with unknown consequences. 

Unless severely provoked or at- 
tacked, the world community should 
continue to tighten the economic noose 
whenever and wherever possible around 
Saddam Hussein, and refrain from im- 
mediate irrevocable offensive military 
action. 

It has been suggested that our inter- 
national coalition forged in the United 
Nations would unravel, if we continue 
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this policy of open-ended enforcement 
of the sanctions. 

However, I must ask, if we can mus- 
ter the skill and courage to fight, can 
we not also generate the skill and cour- 
age to sustain a meaningful embargo? 

The same question can be asked 
about diplomacy. 

Does 6 hours of high level, United 
States-Iraq, face-to-face discussion ex- 
haust international diplomacy? 

Isn’t there more we, along with the 
international community, could do in 
the diplomatic arena before we ask our 
troops to make the ultimate sacrifice? 

We should also use this period of ex- 
tended enforcement of the sanctions 
and expanded diplomatic effort to in- 
tensify our discussions with our allies 
about increasing their contributions— 
both monetarily and in terms of mili- 
tary manpower—and their national 
risk in the Persian Gulf. 

It is estimated that it will cost our 
country $30 billion a year—without ac- 
tual  hostilities—to maintain U.S. 
forces in the gulf. 

Before we go to war, we should have 
a bolder, firmer commitment from our 
allies, especially the Arab States, 
Japan, and Germany. 

Nations more oil-dependent on this 
region than we, must be induced to ac- 
cept more of the burden in this crisis. 

The United States is already the 
world’s greatest debtor nation. 

It is blatantly unfair and intolerable 
that we continue to borrow and go 
deeper into debt to finance our mili- 
tary involvement in the Persian Gulf, 
when it is our foreign creditors who 
will benefit most from our sacrifices. 

In summary, the administration, the 
Congress, and our allies must do more 
before we commit to war. 

We must be patient, without flinch- 
ing. 

We must be resolute in pursuing the 
sanction-diplomacy routes. Saddam 
Hussein can take no solace or comfort, 
in this alternative to war at this time, 
for his country will soon be bankrupt, 
his industrial and military capabilities 
eroded drastically by the shortages of 
personnel and spare parts. 

He will suffer all the consequences. 

In the short term, it may be harder 
to show restraint and to contain, but it 
is wiser and better than lashing out 
prematurely. 

We are ready for and preserve, any 
alternatives in the future, with the 
Hamilton-Gephardt resolution. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 214 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my deepest hope that the 
crisis in the Persian Gulf can be re- 
solved peacefully, without resorting to 
the use of force. 
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I trust and believe that every mem- 
ber in this Chamber shares this hope. 

In like manner, I trust and believe 
that the President wants peace. Yet, in 
the current confrontation with an ab- 
solutely vicious tyrant, in the face of 
unbridled tyranny, а viable U.S. mili- 
tary option serves to buttress diplo- 
macy and advance peace. 

The question then is, while no course 
of action is foolproof, what is the most 
likely path the United States can em- 
bark upon to both achieve our objec- 
tives and to do so peacefully? 

After much thought, I ат persuaded 
that the Michel-Solarz resolution is 
the best choice today. 

Mr. Speaker, since Iraq's brutal inva- 
sion of Kuwait last August, President 
Bush has forged an unprecedented 
international consensus via the United 
Nations to reverse this aggression and 
establish a sustainable peace in the re- 
gion. 

Having served as a U.S. Representa- 
tive to the United Nations last session, 
I can well appreciate the special dif- 
ficulties inherent in unifying the dis- 
parate nations of the world. Yet, at 
least for now, we are united. 

Mr. Speaker, recognizing that Hus- 
sein's occupation of a sovereign nation 
must not stand, that the pervasive 
atrocities, including rape and murder, 
committed by Iraqi troops against Ku- 
waits must be stopped, and that the 
thousands of hostages had to be freed, 
the United Nations has approved a 
dozen substantive resolutions—includ- 
ing the imposition of broad economic 
sanctions and an authorization to use 
force, if necessary. 

Saddam Hussein's substantial mili- 
tary capability—1 million men in arms, 
and his prior use of weapons of mass 
destruction including chemical weap- 
ons, and his aggressive nuclear and bal- 
listic missile programs—clearly poses 
an ever-increasing threat to regional 
and world peace. Sadly, since August, 
Kuwait has felt the sting of some of 
these weapons. 

Given this threat and the United Na- 
tion's January 15 deadline to withdraw 
from Kuwait, I encourage Members to 
vote for the Michel-Solarz resolution 
authorizing the use of force if the 
President determines that the United 
States has used all appropriate diplo- 
matic and other peaceful means“ to ob- 
tain Iraq's withdrawal from Kuwait 
and “that those diplomatic efforts have 
not and would not be successful in ob- 
taining such compliance.“ 

Mr. Speaker, the language of the res- 
olution makes crystal clear that the 
onus is on the President to exhaust 
diplomatic efforts that ''force" be а 
last resort option. Significantly, this 
resolution authorizes the use of force 
but does not require it. I would respect- 
fully suggest that a diplomatic solu- 
tion is tangibly enhanced—it is made 
more probable—with passage of the 
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Michel-Solarz resolution and its com- 
panion legislation in the Senate. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 4% minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, each and every one of 
us are elected by our constituents to 
make decisions in the best interests of 
our Nation to the best of our abilities. 
Many of these decisions are extremely 
difficult. The judgments we must make 
today and tomorrow are the hardest 
and most painful and significant we 
have faced since coming to Congress. 

This debate has made clear the many 
points of agreement here in Congress. 
The debate has left no doubt over the 
total opposition of every Member of 
the body to Iraq's invasion of Kuwait, 
to the Iraqi threat to Saudi Arabia, to 
the Iraqi chemical and nuclear weapon 
programs and to any Iraqi effort to 
dominate Saudi Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf. Moreover, the Congress is united 
in the belief that the life of each and 
every soldier, sailor, airman, and ma- 
rine is precious and any commitment 
to use force is not to be taken lightly. 

Тһе most profound lesson of the Viet- 
nam war is that American lives must 
only be risked where our most vital na- 
tional interests, not abstract concepts, 
are at stake. Saddam Hussein's objec- 
tives are as clear as they are ruthless. 
They include control of the oil fields, 
possession of nuclear weapons, domi- 
nance of the Arab world, and control of 
the world economy. If Saddam Hussein 
achieves any of these objectives there 
can be little doubt that he would uti- 
lize these powers for other barbaric ac- 
tions. There can be little doubt that 
his pursuit of these goals would pose 
new and significant risks for America 
and the American people. Success for 
Saddam Hussein is a direct threat to 
the United States and world peace. 

Let this Congress be clear, as the 
United Nations has been clear, this is à 
struggle between civilization and bar- 
barism. America does not stand alone 
in this struggle against a modern day 
Attila, the entire civilized world stands 
alongside us in the struggle. It is our 
choice today if the rule of law or Sad- 
dam Hussein's rule of the jungle will 
prevail. If we fail to confont aggression 
today the future consequences could be 
devastating. 

Over 60 years ago a great depression 
fathered dictators on the foundations 
of collapsing democracies—dictators 
who plunged mankind into a world war. 
Those dictators like Saddam Hussein, 
did not have to answer to their people. 
Those dictators totally lacked any 
shred of the democratic concern for 
human life and support of peace, a 
democratic concern manifest to anyone 
listening to today’s debate. Saddam 
Hussein’s objective is control of the oil 
fields which will give him the power to 
plunge the world into a new depression. 
Saddam’s depression would come at a 
time when freedom is still a fragile 
phenomenon. Saddam's depression 
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would come when democracy is being 
reborn in Europe, Latin America, and 
Asia, reborn in nations whose millions 
of citizens have lived their entire lives 
without any democratic experiences. A 
depression orchestrated by a successful 
Saddam Hussein could father many 
more tyrants, wars, and threats to 
peace and America. 

Let us also not forget the most pro- 
found lesson of the 1930’s—the failure 
of the democracies to confront Hitler 
and the other dictators early on—the 
futile effort to buy peace іп our 
біте.” Had the democracies confronted 
Hitler over the Rhineland, over Aus- 
tria, over the Sudetenland, or over the 
remainder of Czechoslovakia there can 
be little doubt that countless millions 
of lives, and hundreds of thousands of 
American lives, would have been saved. 
Tragically, we know that was not to be 
the case. 

The failure to confront Hitler was a 
product of twin failures—the failure of 
will and the failure of judgment. Hit- 
ler’s ambition’s were limitless because 
he believed that the democracies 
lacked the will to confront him. This 
belief was reinforced with every suc- 
cess which saw the democracies capitu- 
late to preserve peace at a price. The 
failure of judgment was most apparent 
in Neville Chamberlain’s deeply felt 
conviction that reasonable men could 
always reach agreement. Chamberlain 
believed he had achieved a great suc- 
cess at Munich. He did not realize that 
Hilter, like Saddam Hussein, was not a 
reasonable man and that Hitler’s ambi- 
tions were limitless and Munich the be- 
ginning of a feeding frenzy. 

Delay will just whet Hussein’s appe- 
tite. Hussein, like Hitler before him, 
questions the will of the Western de- 
mocracies. He views his willingness to 
sacrifice a million countrymen as a 
sign of strength, rather than barba- 
rism, and our concern over life as 
weakness, rather than basic humanity. 
Passage of the Solarz resolution should 
open his eyes to our seriousness and 
provide the last best chance for a 
peaceful Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait. 
Passage of any other resolution will 
merely reinforce his misperceptions 
and push us further down the path of 
war which will only become more 
bloody and tragic with the passage of 
time. 

Do we confront Saddam Hussein 
today, or wait until he controls the oil 
field, Do we confront Saddam Hussein 
today, or wait until he has a nuclear 
bomb? There can be little doubt that 
delay means a stronger Saddam Hus- 
sein and a higher cost. The eyes of the 
entire world and most importantly, the 
eyes of Saddam Hussein are upon us 
today. Winston Churchill stated that 
Neville Chamberlain’s: 

+ * * All-pervading hope was to go down in 
history as the great peacemaker; and for this 
he was prepared to strive continually in the 
teeth of facts, and face great risks for him- 
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self and his country. Unhappily, he ran іпбо 
tides the force of which he could not meas- 
ure, and met hurricanes from which he did 
not flinch, but with which he could not cope. 

Let us not repeat Chamberlain's de- 
lusion. Let us send а clear and unmis- 
takable message to Saddam Hussein. 
You cannot win. A free and civilized 
world will not let you. Vote for the So- 
larz resolution. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Moopy]. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, Send ап 
unmistakable message to Saddam Hus- 
sein." That has been the common cry 
of the Members opposing the Gephardt 
amendment and supporting the Solarz 
amendment. 

Sometimes I think this debate is 
more designed to impress Saddam Hus- 
sein than anything else, on the theory 
if we are unified here in this Chamber, 
he will blink. 
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My colleagues, my experience from 
living in and working in the Middle 
East for a year is that as rational as it 
is to our mind, he will not blink. When 
а Middle Eastern leader of this variety 
is faced with what he sees as a choice 
between war and а humiliating back- 
down, he will choose war. At this late 
date, Saddam Hussein will not do what 
he should do, cave in and withdraw. He 
will go to war, and the Solarz amend- 
ment will bring us very close to war in- 
deed, in my judgment, given what the 
President has vowed to do if he has 
that support. 

We do not have perfect foresight and 
we do face uncertainty as to either of 
these two courses, either Solarz or 
Gephardt, but I think we are facing at 
least, count them, eight certainties or 
near certainties. 

No. 1, if we go to war a minimum of 
18,000 U.S. casualties, 3,000 dead if 
fighting does include a ground war, 
which many say we will have to and it 
could go far higher. One credible esti- 
mate capped it at 45,000 American cas- 
ualties, and about a fifth of those 
would be deaths. 

If we vote yes tomorrow, thousands 
of young Americans will spend the rest 
of their lives in hospital beds and 
wheelchairs with shattered hopes and 
Shattered dreams. That is cost No. 1 
and certainty No. 1. 

Certainty No. 2, a minimum of 50,000 
Iraqi deaths, probably far higher, par- 
ticularly civilian deaths if we bomb 
Iraqi infrastructure as we say we will 
do if all-out war starts. Our ally in the 
region, Israel, will also suffer many 
casualties, probably huge casualties if 
in fact the war spreads. That is near 
certainty No. 2. 

Near certainty No. 3, there will be 
tremendous divisions within the Amer- 
ican society, turmoil and division at 
home. Congress might be united and 
many are calling for that, but the pub- 
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lic is not united. These deep divisions 
wil only increase as the cost of the 
war goes up. 

Certainty No. 4, а $60 billion to $90 
billion cost of the war on top of a $333 
billion deficit projected next year, not 
counting the S&L bailout, and not 
counting the Social Security transfer. 
It will be over $400 billion. If those are 
counted in, it will be well over $400 bil- 
lion, so we have a $60 billion to $90 bil- 
lion cost on top of a $400 billion deficit. 
Plus, higher oil prices and higher 
taxes, and/or higher interest rates if we 
decide to borrow the money instead of 
raising it through taxes. 

Certainty No. 5, increased commer- 
cial and economic strength of Japan 
and Germany as our economy takes a 
heavy hit while they stand aloof, even 
though we will be fighting for their oil. 
The result will be more lost American 
jobs and a lower standard of living in 
this country. 

Certainty No. 6, increased animosity 
against America in the entire Middle 
East, especially if we do bomb tens of 
thousands of Iraqis to their deaths. 

Certainty No. 7, destabilization in 
the region. Iran and Syria, two coun- 
tries with dangerous long-term ambi- 
tions in that region, will be immeas- 
urably strengthened by our destroying 
Iraq. These two radical regimes will di- 
rectly benefit from that policy. The 
moderate Arab governments, on the 
other hand, countries like Egypt, Jor- 
dan, Morocco and so forth will be put 
under huge political pressure from 
Street demonstrations and other dem- 
onstrations. 

Certainty No. 8, we will have to oc- 
cupy Iraq after the war, assuming we 
win it, which I believe we would, and 
the more devastating the war the high- 
er the cost of occupying Iraq. 

Iask my colleagues and I ask all con- 
cerned, are all of those costs, and I 
have only listed eight of them, are all 
of those costs worth the desire that 
many have to go to war now rather 
than let other pressures, sanctions and 
economic pressures work? 

I know it is psychologically satisfy- 
ing, and I know we want to finish Sad- 
dam Hussein, but are we willing to bear 
these kinds of monumental costs for 
our society and the world and the re- 
gion to satisfy that desire? 

A few days ago William Webster, 
head of the CIA, testified that the 
mounting shortages caused by the 
sanctions were likely to shut down all 
of Iraq's energy-related and military 
industry by spring or as late as by sum- 
mer. There is a risk that the sanctions 
wil not work as rapidly as we want 
and that is possible. But they are in- 
flicting a terrible cost on the Iraqi so- 
ciety, and they are weakening Iraq's 
warmaking capacity in case we eventu- 
ally decide we do have to go to war. So 
why go to war now, my friends? Why 
undertake the staggering cost of war 
unless absolutely required? 
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I believe that the more intelligent, 
rational decision is for us to apply the 
sanctions, ratchet them up, stay the 
course, follow the initial Presidential 
policy and initial U.N. policy and vote 
for the Gephardt-Hamilton amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. GRADISON]. 

Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a momentous and historic debate. I 
weigh my words not alone by how they 
wil be viewed by my constituents 
today, but also by how they will be 
viewed by my grandchildren tomorrow. 

The Congress has before it questions 
which will decide the course of Amer- 
ican policy in the present crisis in the 
Persian Gulf. The immediate issue is 
the act of naked and unprovoked ag- 
gression committed by Iraq against 
Kuwait and the continuing brutal occu- 
pation of that country in clear viola- 
tion of every standard and norm of 
international conduct and law. How- 
ever, how the Congress treats these 
questions will also decisively influence 
the role the United States can be ex- 
pected to fulfill in the future to meet 
threats to international peace and se- 
curity that almost surely will come. 
Тһе end of the cold war did not mean 
the end of history and the end of the 
cold war has surely not meant an end 
to the ambitions of tyrants. 

I have listened intently to the debate 
which has taken place in this House. 
There is no question that oil and the 
strategic importance of Kuwait are 
both critical factors in the conflict be- 
tween Iraq and Kuwait and in the con- 
certed response of the international 
community to the events of August 2. 

If there had been no effective inter- 
national response to the invasion and 
annexation of Kuwait, Saddam Hus- 
seins hegemony in the region would 
have been guaranteed. This would have 
given Baghdad immediate and enor- 
mous leverage over OPEC production 
and pricing policy. This leverage would 
accrue not necessarily from further 
Iraqi conquests in the gulf, although 
they could not be ruled out, but merely 
from the threat such an outcome would 
represent to Saudi Arabia and the gulf 
states. The negative ramifications for 
the West and the global economy would 
be quite serious. 

Yet, in the broader and more impor- 
tant context of international stability, 
the Iraqi invasion and annexation of 
Kuwait represents a grave threat. 
Iraq's regional ambitions and the char- 
acter of its weapons program are well 
known. If the international community 
were to fail in opposing the wholesale 
erasure of a nation by a regional mili- 
tary power, the result, over the long- 
term, could well be chaos and anarchy 
with unpredictable consequences. If 
powerful states are encouraged to set- 
tle their disputes by force, peace can- 
not be secured. 
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Order, peace, and justice depend оп 
adherence to law. This is no less true 
in the international arena than it is at 
home. For international law to have 
force, we must be prepared to defend it 
when it has been so egregiously vio- 
lated. If the post-cold-war era is to 
hold а promise of order and peaceful 
change, the United States and the 
international community have little 
choice but to oppose Iraq. If we fail to 
reverse Iraq's aggression, when it 
clearly is in the strategic interest of 
the United States to do so, and when 
that aggression has done fundamental 
damage to accepted standards of inter- 
national conduct and law, then where 
will we be willing to stand? 

I believe that all members of this 
body accept this logic. The ends of 
American policy and the necessity to 
reverse Iraq's affront to human de- 
cency are not in question. We do have, 
however, an honest disagreement on 
the means which need to be employed 
and the extent to which the President 
should be given the necessary author- 
ity to deal with this crisis. That is de- 
mocracy and this debate is in the best 
traditions of our republican form of 
government and the open society which 
we represent. 

As for me, I have nothing but praise 
for the handling of this difficult crisis 
by the President. It has been measured 
and firm. At this critical juncture, I 
believe it would be most unwise for 
Congress to appear to restrict the 
President's ability to meet this chal- 
lenge. 

No one in this chamber wants war. 
The President does not want a war. 
Nevertheless, if the House votes out a 
resolution short of authorizing the 
President to use all necessary means to 
compel Iraq's withdrawal from Kuwait, 
in concert with our allies and in keep- 
ing with the resolutions of the United 
Nations Security Council, I believe it 
wil strengthen the hand of Saddam 
Hussein and increase the chances of 
war. 

Those who urge à continued reliance 
on sanctions alone to resolve this crisis 
and delay the immediacy of the mili- 
tary option have yet to demonstrate, 
to my satisfaction, that the policy will 
work. The Director of Central Intel- 
ligence has already indicated his view 
that the ability of Iraqi forces to de- 
fend Kuwait and southern Iraq is un- 
likely to be eroded substantially over 
the next 6 to 12 months even if effec- 
tive sanctions can be maintained. 
There is little evidence to suggest that 
Saddam Hussein is politically threat- 
ened by the hardships imposed on Iraqi 
Society by the current sanctions, or 
that he was, in any way, threatened by 
the hardships imposed by 8 years of 
war with Iran. 

If history teaches one lesson it is 
that dictators only understand the lan- 
guage of force and the threat of force. 
Only a policy with credible diplomatic, 
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economic, and military components, 
conducted in concert with the inter- 
national community, can succeed. In 
my judgment, only the Michel-Solarz 
alternative can effectively maintain а 
credible policy against Iraq. The Presi- 
dent must have the flexibility to deal 
with all contingencies. Diplomacy may 
yet succeed, and I sincerely hope and 
pray it does, but I believe it can only 
succeed if the President has that flexi- 
bility. 

We are engaged today in a solemn de- 
bate in fulfillment of our constitu- 
tional responsibilities. The tension be- 
tween any President and the Congress 
over the direction and conduct of for- 
eign policy, and certainly over fun- 
damental questions of war and peace, is 
as old as the Republic. 

As the Constitution was being 
framed, the argument was over wheth- 
er the country required а standing 
army and whether it might be a threat 
to democracy. The debate was resolved 
by giving the Congress the power to 
raise and maintain the military, and 
the power to declare war, and gave the 
President the responsibilities of Com- 
mander in Chief. Alexander Hamilton, 
in the 25th Federalist, argued in favor 
of these provisions noting that no na- 
tion could be put in a position where 
"we must receive the blow before we 
could even prepare to return it." He 
noted that even then formal declara- 
tions of war had fallen into disuse. 

Much has been made of Congress' role 
in declaring war. On each occasion in 
this century when war was declared, a 
state of war already existed when Con- 
gress took up the essential question. 
The Congress in most, if not all, of the 
military actions in this century has ac- 
quiesced in the President's decision to 
wage war. Ultimately, Congress' power 
emanates from the power of the purse 
and Congress has already excluded the 
costs of Operation Desert Shield from 
budget deficit reduction targets. I raise 
this not to make light of our debate. 
Quite the contrary. Congress has al- 
ready made critical decisions with re- 
gard to our policy in the Persian Gulf. 
Congress now has an opportunity to 
speak to the policy of this Nation аба 
critical juncture in history. Our judg- 
ment will reverberate for decades to 
come. We can choose а path which, іп 
my judgment, best averts war or we 
can choose а path which may lead ulti- 
mately and irrevocably to conflict. 

Since the first deployments of Amer- 
ican forces to Saudi Arabia in August 
to assist in the defense of that nation 
against attack by Iraq, American 
forces have been in harm's way. War 
has been а possibility ever since the 
first Ігаді tank rumbled across the Ku- 
waiti border. This, in the end, is а 
question of judgment. I find myself in 
agreement with the Washington Post 
which wrote this morning that ''Con- 
gress, by deciding to authorize the 
President to conduct war, materially 
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improves his chances of achieving 
peace. It is а risk, and we would take 
it." I submit, Mr. Speaker, to my col- 
leagues that it is a risk this House 
should take. 
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Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. ROWLAND]. 

Mr. ROWLAND. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after Saddam Hussein launched his in- 
vasion of Kuwait, I visited Turkey to 
discuss issues relating to trade, health, 
and NATO. Naturally, my conserva- 
tions with governmental leaders also 
focused on the crisis created by Hus- 
sein’s ill-conceived aggression. 

Turkey borders Iraq, of course. And 
the Turkish Government has a very in- 
formed and realistic view of Iraq and 
the Hussein regime. Based on our 
talks, I became convinced that Hussein 
had no intention of stopping with Ku- 
wait. If the United States had not re- 
sponded quickly and dramatically, 
there is little doubt in my mind that 
Hussein would have continued to try to 
militarily expand his influence and 
control over the region and, in fact, 
over much of the world. 

Fortunately, President Bush moved 
quickly. His containment policy was 
the correct policy. Few of us would dis- 
agree with that. It was certainly con- 
sistent with the Carter doctrine, which 
has been reaffirmed by Presidents 
Reagan and Bush. 

Unless Hussein is evicted from Ku- 
wait, I believe he will resume his pol- 
icy of aggression. Hussein now controls 
21 percent of the world’s oil reserves. If 
he gained control over other neighbor- 
ing countries, he could control up to 62 
percent of the reserves. He could then 
control the economic lifeline of much 
of the world and cripple the military 
capability of our own country and 
other countries of the free world. The 
issue is not just oil. The issue is Hus- 
sein's potential for creating economic 
and military destruction throughout 
the world. 

It is therefore imperative for the al- 
lied forces to prove that aggression in 
the Middle East will not be allowed to 
stand. 

Many people in the area of Georgia 
that I represent believe we should give 
sanctions more time. If sanctions and 
other diplomatic pressures could even- 
tually succeed, that is certainly the 
preferable course. It goes without say- 
ing that we should do everything pos- 
sible to avoid war. 

А few weeks ago, I was more optimis- 
tic about sanctions. Historically, eco- 
nomic pressures have sometimes pro- 
duced positive results. Unfortunately, I 
am much less optimistic today. Based 
on what I learned from Turkish leaders 
and more recently from former Iraqi 
hostages and a number of informed 
sources available to Congress, I do not 
believe the sanctions are currently ef- 
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fective enough to influence Hussein. 
And they may never be. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the Solarz- 
Michel resolution because it gives the 
President the authority to continue to 
а pursue а peaceful solution from a po- 
sition of strength. it is not carte 
blanche authority to wage war. It au- 
thorizes offensive military action only 
if every reasonable opportunity to 
achieve а peaceful solution is ex- 
hausted. That is а solemn part of this 
Congressional mandate. 

New peace initiatives are underway 
and we all pray they succeed. Under 
the Solarz-Michel resolution, giving 
the President our backing will help 
them succeed. 

If the crisis drags on, however, we 
have to ask whether time is on Hus- 
sein's side. If Hussein's position were 
strengthened by а prolonged stalemate 
as the President thinks could happen, 
and this encouraged Hussein to resume 
his efforts to expand, the allied forces 
could eventually pay an even higher 
price in lives and resources. Failure to 
be forceful enough now could lead to 
more severe consequences later on. 
Under the circumstances that now 
exist, I do not believe Congress should 
deny the President the options he 
needs to help achieve the U.N. man- 
dates. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LENT]. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, events 
&cross the globe cause us to gather 
here today to literally determine the 
course of human history. For what 
Congress does today serves as a mes- 
sage to not only Saddam Hussein, but 
to the world: A message that dem- 
onstrates our concern as Americans, 
our commitment as individuals, and 
our resolve as a people. 

On August 2, 1990, the forces of Sad- 
dam Hussein unilaterally and without 
provocation invaded and plundered the 
sovereign nation of Kuwait. Subse- 
quent reports have outlined in graphic 
detail the unspeakable horrors that 
have been visited upon Hussein's oppo- 
sition, including the killing, rape, and 
torture of innocent civilians. 

Outraged by this flagrant disregard 
of the tenets of human decency and of 
international law, the United Nations, 
at the urging of President Bush, con- 
demned Hussein's actions and ordered 
that he withdraw his troops by Janu- 
ary 15, just 5 days from now. In addi- 
tion, they ordered an international 
force to Saudi Arabia and sanctioned 
the use of military might in the event 
that Hussein disregarded the United 
Nations resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, the world stands in con- 
demnation of Saddam Hussein. We are 
joined by the nations of the world, both 
East and West, rich and poor, Moslem, 
Jewish, and Christian, in our goal of 
the restoration of stability to this 
troubled region of the world. 
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President Bush deserves our grati- 
tude for his leadership in bringing to- 
gether the coalition that exists against 
Hussein. For 5 months, the President 
has established in clear and concise 
terms the path to peace: Hussein must 
withdraw completely from Kuwait. It 
is now up to the Congress to add our 
voice in support of our President and 
the rights of all individuals who look 
to us for freedom. 

The actions we take today and to- 
morrow will demonstrate America’s 
willingness to act against aggressors 
who attempt to enforce through mili- 
tary might what they cannot achieve 
through the political process. 

Our actions will indicate whether we 
as a people have shed the myopic view 
that blinded our foreign policy in the 
196078 and 1970’s. We have it within our 
power today to reaffirm to the world 
that America and Americans will not 
return to the days of malaise and that 
we are willing to take any and all ac- 
tions needed to protect our interests. 

Our brief post-cold-war experience 
has proven that America must be vigi- 
lant in protecting its freedom, not 
merely by looking toward the Soviet 
Union, but at other threats to our secu- 
rity as well. The world community has 
spoken with one voice: Hussein must be 
stopped now, for to do so later would be 
at a tremendous cost in the lives and 
freedom of countless thousands of peo- 
ple. 

Once before in our Nation’s history 
we witnessed the actions of one man 
who sought to impose his will on weak- 
er neighbors. I can recall, as a boy, 
when America stood idly by while first 
the Sudetenland and then the sov- 
ereign nations of Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland simply ceased to 
exist. We tried to deceive ourselves 
with the belief that by negotiating 
with Hitler, peace was at hand. After a 
World War that resulted in the death of 
millions of men and women both on 
and off the battlefield, we vowed that 
never again would we allow such cir- 
cumstances to repeat themselves. 

Today, some 50 years later, we face a 
new set of problems, but we may still 
learn from history. The time has come 
to fulfill the pledge our Nation made at 
San Francisco to preserve the world 
order. I urge my colleagues in the 
House to stand together with the Presi- 
dent, not as Republicans or Democrats, 
but as Americans, in enforcing the U.N. 
resolution. Saddam Hussein must be 
stopped now, before it is too late. 

Mr. Speaker, I, therefore, urge pas- 
sage of the Michel-Solarz joint resolu- 
tion that President Bush has endorsed. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. OWENS]. 

Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, let us make no mistake about what 
we are debating here. The President 
will interpret passage of the Solarz- 
Michel resolution as a mandate to at- 
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tack. The President has told us that we 
must join him in his rush to war, be- 
cause the United Nations has endorsed 
such a mandate already. We are told 
not to second-guess the decision of the 
United Nations. 

But the United Nations was wrong. 
They should not have set a date. You 
can have the option of the use of force 
without setting such a date. 

The costs in human terms of a war 
with Iraq are terrible to contemplate. 
They are so terrible, in fact, that the 
Pentagon has refused to make any esti- 
mate at all of the potential American 
casualties in such a conflict. Other ex- 
perts such as Jack Anderson, citing 
Pentagon sources, have estimated that 
30,000 Americans will be killed in the 
first 20 days of the war. 

Disproportionate numbers of those 
who will be slaughtered in the desert 
will be African-Americans. Nearly one- 
third of our soldiers in Operation 
Desert Shield are African-Americans, 
many of them with families in districts 
like mine, the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Brooklyn. My district is the 
10th poorest district in the Nation. My 
district has the second-largest number 
of African-Americans. 

Young African-American men and 
women are three times more likely to 
be in the Armed Forces and involved in 
this impending war in the sand as 
young whites are. There is a reason for 
this. When people cannot get jobs, they 
find the Army and the Navy and the 
other military units to be an oppor- 
tunity to be utilized. 

There are many very bright young 
people who never look for jobs, but who 
are recruited from high school and told 
that Lou can go to college after you 
go through the military and get those 
advantages," and there are quite a few 
African-Americans who are officers. 
Quite a number are officers who are Af- 
rican-American men and women who 
went to military academies or they 
used the benefits of the ROTC as the 
only way they could make it. 
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For this reason, we have this dis- 
proportionate number. These are the 
same people who are penalized when 
President Bush refuses to pass a civil 
rights bill because it has a quota. He 
claims there is a quota. There is some 
kind of ugly reverse quota operating 
when one-third of the troops on the 
front line are poor and African-Amer- 
ican. 

Mr. Speaker, the Vietnam War Me- 
morial is a magnificent monument be- 
cause it makes war a personal matter, 
and I think our decisionmaking should 
be considered to be very personal. 
Never again should we erect monu- 
ments with the Tombs of Unknown 
Soldiers. Dead heroes should not re- 
main unknown. One by one, we should 
know their names. This is what the 
Vietnam Memorial does. All American 
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generals, and I think perhaps all the 
Congressmen, Senators, and other offi- 
cials who make life and death deci- 
sions, should be required to spend some 
time each year reading some of the 
names on the Vietnam monument. It is 
а pity that only the dead are listed. 
There are many, many more who 
Should also be there. They should also 
list the names of the wounded, the am- 
putees, and those who were driven mad 
by the horrors of combat. 

Our men and women on the front 
lines in Iraq also have names. They 
have families. They have hopes and 
dreams. From my district there is а 
high percentage on the front lines, 
numbers as high as any one of the 435 
districts. Here are some of their names: 
Anna Marie Robinson, who enlisted in 
the Army Reserve 5 years ago because 
the money was needed to help pay her 
tuition to get а master's degree at 
Hunter College; Stanley Arjune; An- 
drew Edmondson; Anthony Griffith, 
the brother of Michael Griffith, who 
was killed when a racist mob chased 
him in front of a car at Howard Beach 
a few years ago. These are living 
human beings. These are living human 
beings I value highly. I believe I am 
supporting them when I vote against 
giving the President a mandate to at- 
tack Iraq. Iam standing solidly behind 
those on the front lines. They are in 
the military now and will do their du- 
ties. African-Americans are loyal, and 
as patriotic as any Americans. I am 
voting against a mandate to go to war, 
a Mandate to attack, because I do not 
want to see the bravery, the loyalty, 
and the dedication of these soldiers 
trashed. We should not be casual and 
nonchalant about risking human lives. 
Only as a very last resort, after all 
other means have clearly failed, should 
we contemplate the use of force. Every 
life must be given only for the highest 
cause, and only as a last resort. Every 
human being is sacred. Every life is sa- 
cred. Certainly the lives of all of our 
soldiers on the front line are sacred. 

The time has come for every Member 
of Congress to think in these personal 
terms. We have a personal responsibil- 
ity. We are decisionmakers in the most 
powerful country in the world. We have 
а personal responsibility in this par- 
ticular conflict, for each death and 
each casualty. Each Member of Con- 
gress must vote his or her conscience. 
We heard that clearly. This is not a 
partisan issue. I wish it were. I wish 
the Democratic Party would take a 
clear stance. That is not the case. My 
conscience tells me that to go to war 
at this time would be monumentally ir- 
responsible. To go to war is squander- 
ing human lives. My conscience tells 
me that if I vote for all of this unneces- 
sary killing, this mass murder, I be- 
come an accessory to murder. 

I vote yes for the continuation of 
sanctions. I vote yes on reaffirming the 
fact that only Congress has the right to 
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declare war. I vote no on going to the 
President with a mandate to attack. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the vice chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DICKIN- 
SON]. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, І support House Joint Resolution 62. 

Мг, Speaker, | support bipartisan joint reso- 
lution House Joint Resolution 62. This will be 
the most significant vote | will have cast during 
my 24-year tenure in the Congress. It explicitly 
authorizes use of force by the United States to 
implement U.N. Security Council resolutions 
concerning Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. 

The President is carrying as heavy a burden 
as has any modern Commander in Chief. It is 
time for the Congress to play its role in going 
on record sending the clearest possible mes- 
sage to Saddam Hussein that he must with- 
draw without condition or delay from Kuwait. 
It's late in the day but there may still be time 
to back up the U.N. Secretary General Javier 
Perez de Сиеһагв effort to communicate our 
position to Saddam Hussein. 

Such a message from the Congress would 
help dispel any belief that may exist in the 
minds of Iraq's leader that the United States 
lacks the necessary unity to act decisively in 
response to Iraq's continued ion. 

It is now clear that sanctions will not 
achieve the withdrawal of Iraq from the occu- 
pied nation of Kuwait. 

The joint resolution | support and have co- 
sponsored: 

Requires the President to make determina- 
tion, prior to committing U.S. forces to battle, 
that the United States has used all appropriate 
diplomatic and other peaceful means to obtain 
Iraq's compliance with U.N. Security Council 
resolutions, and to report to Congress the 
basis for that determination; 

Places no limitation on deployment of U.S. 
forces or the use of force; supersedes 60-day 
clock provisions of the war powers resolution 
(section 5(B)) by constituting express congres- 
sional authorization for use of force; and 

Requires the President to continue to report 
to the Congress at least once every 60 days 
on the administration's efforts to obtain Iraq's 
compliance with the U.N. Security Council res- 
olutions. 

This joint resolution is bipartisan, having 
many Republican and Democrat sponsors. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone in this House knows 
that the Constitution states both that "Con- 
gress shall have the power to declare war" 
and that "the President shall be Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy." Exactly who 
has the authority to order U.S. troops into bat- 
tle and under what condition remains one of 
the most hotly contested questions of constitu- 
tional law. Congress in the past and also 
today consistently maintains that we alone re- 
tain the power to declare war. | would note 
that the Congress has only declared war five 
times in contrast to the hundreds of times the 
President has ordered military action. 

Mr. Speaker, | submit that if the President 
had not immediately reacted to Saddam Hus- 
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sein's barbaric invasion of Kuwait, then Iraqi 
forces would have moved on into Saudi Ara- 
bia. Seventy percent of the world’s oil re- 
serves underlie Iraq, Kuwait, and Saudi Ara- 
bia. Iraq has only 10 percent. If President 
Bush had not moved immediately both mili- 
tarily and diplomatically, then Hussein could 
have been allowed to control those reserves. 
He could have fixed world oil prices, which 
likely would have soared to a doubling of even 
today's price, causing economic chaos and 
probably depression worldwide. The huge infu- 
sion of cash generated by such a monopoly 
would have allowed Hussein to further expand 
his military arsenal including his development 
of nuclear warheads and his delivery capability 
of those as well as chemical ү 

И Hussein had grabbed Saudi Arabia, that 
would have been only the beginning of his ter- 
ritorial ambition. The further instability of the 
Middle East region affects the stability of Eu- 
rope and in fact the entire world. 

President Bush has moved with skill and 
promptness in coordinating and leading sup- 
porting actions from other nations of the world 
through the legal auspices of the United Na- 
tions. They were almost unanimous in their 
endorsement of removing lraq from the in- 
vaded member of the United Nations, Kuwait, 
by whatever force is necessary. House Joint 
Resolution 62 says that Congress joins them 
and supports our country's endorsement of the 
U.N. Security Council Resolution 678. 

There are now forces in the Persian Gulf 
from 27 other countries. Some are admittedly 
only token in size, but represent a major com- 
mitment from some of the smaller countries. 
But the Saudis, the Egyptians, the British, the 
French, and Syria are there with substantial 
forces. 

In fiscal year 1990 75 percent of the incre- 
mental costs of the military action in the gulf 
have been covered by countries other than the 
United States. As to forces, the United States 
and allies as of today have around 600,000 
men and women in the region—350,000 U.S. 
and 250,000 allied. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for us in this Con- 
gress to send a signal to Hussein that the leg- 
islative branch of our democracy can act 
forcefully and resolutely join the rest of the 
world in a solid commitment that would ensure 
that capture and rape of a free sovereign na- 
tion will not be tolerated. 

Mr. Speaker, the passage of House Joint 
Resolution 62 moves in the right direction to 
assure our children and theirs that they will in- 
herit a better and more peaceful world. 

Мг. STUMP. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. STUMP. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 62. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress of the United 
States should take advantage of this historic 
opportunity to show its strong support for 
President Bush's efforts to reverse the brutal 
invasion of Kuwait. The President has dem- 
onstrated extraordinary skill in gathering an 
unprecedented international coalition con- 
demning Iraq, instituting economic sanctions, 
and assembling a multinational military force 
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to take action if necessary to implement U.N. 
Resolution 678. 

Diplomatic efforts to persuade Iraq to with- 
draw began immediately after the invasion, but 
Saddam Hussein has repeatedly refused 
every diplomatic initiative. Economic sanctions 
given time, will hurt the women, children, and 
elderly of Iraq, but will not force Hussein to 
withdraw from Kuwait. Further delay will only 
allow Hussein time to conserve his military re- 
sources, fortify his position in Kuwait, and 
make it much harder to force him out some- 
time down the road. 

It is clearly in the interest of the nations of 

the world to force Iraq to leave Kuwait. In to- 
day's world, civilized countries cannot allow a 
ruthless terrorist to dismantle a sovereign na- 
tion to capture the latter's resources, and 
threaten other countries in the region. The 
threat of massive destruction or terrorist attack 
through Hussein's manufacture and use of 
chemical weapons, long-range missiles, and 
the potential development of nuclear weapons 
should not be tolerated by the nations of the 
world. 
This conflict is not between Iraq and the 
United States. It is between Iraq and the 
world. There could be no clearer demonstra- 
tion of the strong international political front 
opposing Hussein than the U.N. resolution, 
calling for the use of all necessary means to 
force Iraq out of Kuwait. Over 20 nations have 
sent troops to the Persian Gulf, amounting to 
nearly one-half the total multinational force op- 
posing Iraq. 

Mr. Speaker, | fervently hope and pray that 
President Bush's extensive diplomatic efforts 
will lead to Hussein's immediate peaceful with- 
drawal from Kuwait. However, | also believe 
that Congress should confirm the President's 
prerogative to authorize military action to force 
compliance with U.N. Resolution 678, and re- 
store Kuwait as a sovereign nation. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
proach the well today with a feeling of 
irony. This is one of the most impor- 
tant occasions that I have ever risen to 
speak, and here I am suffering through 
а bout of laryngitis. 

It is also ironic that the United 
States managed to prevail upon its 
friends and allies in the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations to support а 
series of resolutions over which the 
U.S. Congress is now во divided. 

Congress is actually debating wheth- 
er it should support a series of resolu- 
tions that it forged, with a lot of effort, 
in the U.N. Security Council. What an 
irony. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder what our allies 
around the world would think; I wonder 
what our credibility would be? I won- 
der what we could expect from our al- 
lies in the future if after the United 
States implores them, to go on record 
in support of а particular position the 
Congress turns its back and votes to 
the contrary. Where would our leader- 
Ship be? Where would our credibility 
be? Тһе possibilities boggle the mind. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a lot 
said about sanctions. We are told that 
sanctions will work, just hold on. I 
wonder if any Member remembers Rho- 
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desia, a country which had sanctions 
imposed on it and whose government 
stayed in power for years. Mr. Speaker, 
the sanctions will not work. Rhetoric 
will not work. What we need is an af- 
firmative vote on the bipartisan 
Michel-Solarz resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, contrary to much of the rhet- 
oric we've been hearing during this debate, 
this is really not a decision about war. What 
we are debating, and what we will be voting 
on tomorrow, is whether or not this House is 
going to allow President Bush and the inter- 
national coalition he has lined up against Iraq, 
to credibly threaten the use of military force if 
necessary. The President and our allies may 
never exercise the military option—everyone 
in this Chamber hopes this is the case. How- 
ever, if we have any hope for a diplomatic set- 
tlement in the days and week ahead, Con- 
gress has no choice but to support the Presi- 
dent and authorize him to use force, pursuant 
to U.N. Resolution 678. Neither diplomacy nor 
sanctions will coerce Hussein to leave Kuwait 
if Congress equivocates on the military option. 
The Hamilton resolution equivocates, the So- 
larz-Michel resolution does not. 

We all want the use of military force to be 
a last resort, the President as much as any of 
us | imagine. 1 believe, however, that we аге 
fast approaching last resort time in this crisis. 
After months of discussion, trips to the Persian 
Gulf, and an intensive series of hearings in the 
Armed Services Committee last month, | am 
convinced that sanctions will not compel Hus- 
sein to withdraw from Kuwait. 1 agree with 
Chairman ASPIN's assessment that diplomacy, 
not sanctions, provide the best chance of se- 
curing a peaceful solution to this crisis. Presi- 
dent Bush, the United Nations, the European 
Community, the Arab world have relentlessly 
pursued diplomacy for months, only to be re- 
jected by Saddam Hussein. If the outcome of 
this week's Baker-Aziz meeting is any indica- 
tion, Hussein has not been convinced, through 
diplomacy, to retreat from Kuwait. 

1, along with President Bush, still believe 
that there is hope for a diplomatic solution. 
This is true, however, only if the threat of mili- 
tary force is real. The only way that the House 
can help to assure that the threat of military 
force remains credible is to adopt the biparti- 
san Solarz-Michel resolution. Nothing less will 
do. 

It will be a sad day for this institution if it 
cannot muster the courage to support Presi- 
dent Bush and the United Nations. More im- 
portantly, not supporting the President at this 
critical juncture will undermine the very thing 
we all want—a peaceful solution. 

The Solarz-Michel resolution is, indeed, the 
last, best hope we have for peace. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BERMAN]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
spirit of comity, this gentleman is 
happy to yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BERMAN]. 

Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatest and saddest irony of this war, 
should it occur, is that it never have 
been fought. Had a vigilant world lead- 
ership, had а sensible American policy 
taken note of the obvious—that a dan- 
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gerous dictator, a bloodthirsty tyrant, 
ruling Iraq by police state methods was 
pursuing a policy of aggression and 
domination—American lives would not 
now be at risk. We would not be under- 
taking this momentous debate. 

After 6 hours of discussion with Iraqi 
Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz, Secretary 
Baker went to great lengths to point 
out that Saddam Hussein miscalcu- 
lated every step of the way in judging 
the American and world response. Yes, 
Mr. Secretary, he did miscalculate, and 
how understandable that miscalcula- 
tion was. 

Let us look at the history: When Abu 
Nidal was masterminding terrorist 
bombings and assassination attempts 
in Europe and throughout the Middle 
East, and Abu Ibrahim was planting 
suitcase bombs while headquartered in 
Baghdad, both using Iraqi passports 
and Iraqi diplomatic pouches, the 
Reagan administration removed Iraq 
from the list of countries supporting 
terrorism, and vigorously opposed my 
efforts and other efforts to restore 
them to that list. When Abul Abbas, 
the organizer of the Achille Lauro hi- 
jacking was given sanctuary in Bagh- 
dad, we still could not convince the ad- 
ministration to reverse course. 

The Reagan-Bush administration en- 
couraged the French to supply arms to 
the Iraqis during the Iraq-Iran War, 
even as we claimed to adhere to our 
own arms embargo during that war. 
The Reagan-Bush administration, pur- 
suing policies continued by President 
Bush, licensed computers, helicopters, 
other sophisticated technology and 
equipment with a clear military capa- 
bility, all the time successfully resist- 
ing congressional efforts to ban the 
sale of dual-use equipment to Iraq. 
When Iraq initiated the use of chemical 
weapons in its war with Iran, our pro- 
tests were perfunctory and pro forma. 

After the cease-fire, Saddam ordered 
chemical weapons attacks on Kurdish 
cities, killing at least 5,000 Iraqi citi- 
zens. Once again, the Reagan adminis- 
tration issued a rebuke and spent the 
rest of its time fighting congressional 
efforts to sanction Iraq for that bar- 
barous conduct. To Congress’ shame, 
the 100th Congress adjourned without 
acting. The Bush administration con- 
tinued its opposition to Iraq-specific 
sanctions. 
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Less than a year ago, in the face of 
abundant evidence of illegal Iraqi 
smuggling of nuclear technology, 
heightened concern about Iraq’s ballis- 
tic missile program, the return of ter- 
rorist operations to Baghdad, threats 
to destroy half of Israel, threats 
against Israel, the Bush administration 
fought relentlessly against efforts to 
deny Iraq dual-use equipment, export- 
import banks subsidies, agricultural 
commodity credits, and IMF loans. 
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Our shameful pre-August 2 policy 
culminated in our Ambassador's dis- 
graceful meeting with Saddam several 
days before the Iraqi invasion, the sum 
and substance of which, consistent 
with previous administration policy, 
was to signal our acquiescence in Iraq's 
invasion of Kuwait. 

But we cannot turn the clock back. 
We cannot start again. We cannot base 
our vote on this issue on recrimina- 
tions, on anger over these half-baked, 
ill-founded policies. Policy must pro- 
ceed from its past mistakes. We cannot 
make this judgment on the fact that 
the American people in the last three 
Presidental elections have elected ad- 
ministrations that have had no inter- 
est in aggressively pursuing alter- 
native energy sources and creating an 
energy-independent America. We can- 
not vote on the basis of our anger at 
those failures. 

Policy must proceed from its past 
mistakes, though from time to time it 
would be well to learn from them. 

We do not authorize this war in the 
abstract. We do so only in reference to 
our assessment of war's ultimate aims 
and the strategy undertaken to achieve 
these aims. 

It is characteristic of real life that 
we cannot always select from which op- 
tions we may choose in these impor- 
tant matters. 

The President and his administration 
have issued war aims like so much 
buckshot. Is it our purpose to defeat 
aggressors wherever and whenever they 
appear, to restore monarchies, to con- 
trol oil prices, to contain proliferation, 
to protect jobs? I reject some of these 
aims. 

Yet I support authorization of offen- 
Sive action against Iraq and I do so for 
two pre-eminent reasons. First, I think 
if we do not now confront Saddam Hus- 
sein, he will govern the Middle East re- 
gion іп а way that requires us to 
confront him later as а nuclear power 
at a much greater human cost. 

Ido not think it is necessary to exag- 
gerate the imminence of Saddam Hus- 
sein’s nuclear capability, as some һауе 
done. It will not materialize in one 
year, but we must assume its existence 
in 5 years or 10 years. 

He has five ballistic missile pro- 
grams, missiles that can hit Europe. He 
is working on missiles that can cross 
oceans. His growing chemical weapons' 
capability is known to all now; he has 
an active biological weapons program— 
these are fierce enough threats to war- 
rant our immediate concern. 

There is a second reason. This resolu- 
tion, the Solarz-Michel resolution, au- 
thorizing the President to go to war 
with Iraq, offers the greatest proof to 
Saddam Hussein that his only rational 
option is to do what is necessary to 
reach accommodation with the rest of 
the world. 

I cannot define by my vote what 
choice will be made as to which war 
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aims to pursue. For me, Kuwait is not 
the main issue. Vital American inter- 
ests are not at stake there to the point 
I would risk American lives. Yet be- 
cause I believe the elimination of the 
worst of Iraq's offensive capabilities 
will be among those aims the Bush ad- 
ministration will pursue, I think offen- 
Sive action is justified by reference 
only to this American interest. 

While I cannot myself constrain the 
real consequence of this authorization, 
I do wish to convey to this administra- 
tion one thing for which I do not think 
it is worth the spilling of American 
blood, and that is the immediate lib- 
eration of Kuwait. That is an end to be 
desired, but one which must be weighed 
carefully against its cost. This is not 
due principally to the nature of that 
regime. Aggression and invasion are 
wrong. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The time of the gentleman from 
California has expired. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 20 additional seconds to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BERMAN. Just to close, Mr. 
Speaker, I do want to leave with the 
point that notwithstanding the situa- 
tion in Kuwait, the problem of 
Saddam's intentions remain. Its bru- 
tality, its belligerence, its misjudg- 
ment warrant the immediate attention 
of the world. It has the seventh largest 
army in the world and it is on the 
move. It is in our interests and it is our 
responsibility to confront the aggres- 
sion of Saddam Hussein. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to my colleague, the gentle- 
woman from California [Ms. PELOSI]. 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time and for his leadership on thís im- 
portant issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
Hamilton-Gephardt resolution and in 
opposition to the Solarz-Michel dec- 
laration of war. 

Before making a decision of such im- 
port, a decision on which hang the lives 
of thousands of Americans, we have the 
responsibility to ask, why should they 
die? What are the broader objectives of 
this decision? 

In the course of this debate today, 
and in fact up until the last speaker, 
we have heard a variety of objectives. 
The previous speaker, the gentleman 
from California, said Kuwait was not 
enough reason to go in, but taking out 
the potential nuclear capability of Hus- 
sein was, and earlier this morning we 
heard those proponents of the declara- 
tion of war saying we definitely were 
not going into Iraq. 

Have we thought this through? 
Should we rush into à major war with 
such а scandalous and astounding lack 
of goals and direction? 

This Nation should never wage war 
over an illusory policy. Rather, if war 
is to be our decision, its objectives 
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must be clear, consistent, and widely 
supportable. They are not. 

How did we get to this point? How did 
we get to the threshold of war? 

Others have referred to Secretary 
Baker's remarks. He said that Hussein 
made several miscalculations. One was 
that Hussein miscalculated the reac- 
tion of the world community. Perhaps 
Hussein was led to that false impres- 
sion by the statement of the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Iraq when, days before the 
invasion, she said to Hussein, “Атег- 
ica has no defense treaty with Ku- 
wait." Maybe Hussein got that false 
impression when the administration 
fought against sanctions against Iraq 
days before the invasion. 

It is encouraging now today to hear 
our colleagues referring to Hussein's 
human rights violations in Kuwait; but 
we were all aware of Hussein's human 
rights violations in Iraq where, among 
other atrocities, he used poison gas 
against the Kurds in his own country 
long before the invasion of Kuwait. 

This point was stated so eloquently 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Russo] earlier. Mr. Russo has been a 
champion of human rights throughout 
the world. 

Through his behavior in Kuwait, Hus- 
sein has place himself outside the cir- 
cle of civilized human behavior, and he 
must be stopped; but he should have 
been condemned long ago and perhaps 
then he might not have miscalculated 
in the way Secretary Baker suggested. 

And so because of the failure of our 
foreign policy vis-a-vis Iraq and be- 
cause of the failure of diplomacy of 
which our country shares some blame, 
we are now faced with the ultimate 
failure, war and its deadly соп- 
sequences. 

Make no mistake, this is no police 
action. This is total war at its most 
devastating, made ever more horrible 
because it would become a holy war, a 
Jihad. 

And if we win, what will we have 
won? The further destabilization of the 
Middle East? The destruction of our 
fragile national economy? Another 
generation of debilitating debt? 

Secretary Baker has called this a de- 
fining moment in history. It is a defin- 
ing moment, and I hope we define the 
future as one with peace based on 
détente, rather than peace based on 
mobilization and the use of force. 

We heard this morning in some of the 
debate that we have to go to war now 
because we are there. If we had not 
gone there, we might not have to go to 
war, but we must because we are there. 

For those who do not have the pa- 
tience for peaceful resolution of con- 
flict, І араіп ask, what if we win? 

We were told that we must go to war 
to insure the stability of the region. 
Can anyone who supports Solarz- 
Michel guarantee that war will insure 
stability, or will it lead to further 
chaos in that region? 
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То those who wish to declare war, I 
ask, is it à good idea for us to go fur- 
ther in debt to our economy competi- 
tors in order to protect the oil they 
use? 

I believe that our great country is 
Strong enough to be patient, strong 
enough to seek other paths than this 
dark, dark passage that now lies so 
ominously ahead for our country and 
for the world. 
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Ав we seek to find а better solution 
to these problems, I urge my colleagues 
to support the Hamilton-Gephardt res- 
olution. 

Mr. Speaker, the poet Shelley once 
wrote that, “Тһе greatest force for 
moral good is imagination." This is es- 
pecially true when it comes to the 
moral good of avoiding war. 

We must draw upon our intellect and 
our moral strength to find a way to 
maintain peace without the use of 
force. 

This last Sunday night in San Fran- 
cisco over 6,000 people jammed and 
overflowed the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral of Mary Our Queen to pray for 
peace, to pray for the President, to 
pray for the Congress, to pray for each 
and every one of us that we may find а 
peaceful settlement to this situation. 

It was а beautiful sight. I bring be- 
fore the Congress thousands of resolu- 
tions from those people for а peaceful 
solution, а settlement based on imagi- 
nation, intellect, and strength. 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The Chair would point out to 
our guests in the gallery that it is spe- 
cifically against the rules of the House 
for anyone to manifest support or op- 
position to any action taken by the 
House. 

The rules will be enforced, and per- 
sons who do not choose to follow the 
rules will be removed. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
HEFLEY]. 

Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Speaker, we have been 
debating for many hours now and | believe all 
the arguments whether or not we should sup- 
port the President in using all necessary 
means to drive Iraq out of Kuwait have been 
heard. I'm sure we could go on for days or 
even weeks debating, because this is not an 
issue to be taken lightly. It is, in fact, probably 
the most important vote most of us will make 
while we are in Congress. But, the talking 
must stop and the decisions must be made 
because we have a deadline of January 15. 

Now some say, "Why hurry? The deadline 
isn't important." However, | think there are 
good reasons to hurry. 

The longer we wait, the longer our young 
men and women will have to sit in the desert 
knowing lraqi forces are digging in deeper, 
amassing their forces and becoming more pre- 
pared to put at jeopardy the lives of our peo- 
ple in the region. We can't allow this to hap- 
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pen. In addition if we hesitate too long there 
may be no Kuwait to liberate. 

Oh, how | wish | could believe that more di- 
plomacy or sanctions would work. We have 
done everything possible diplomatically, and 
have made no progress. Most agree that 
sanctions will not achieve the goal of making 
Hussein go home and leave his neighbor 
alone. We have all seen the letter from Wil- 
liam Webster which states economic sanctions 
won't stop Suddam Hussein even if they are 
in effect for a year or more. The truth of the 
matter is, sanctions will hurt the innocent citi- 
zens of Iraq and the Iraq economy, but will not 
do the job. 

We have also seen the report by the most 
respected human rights organization in the 
world, Amnesty International. The report has 
incident after incident of brutal inhumane tor- 
ture and the systematic killings of hundreds 
perhaps thousands of Kuwaiti citizens, includ- 
ing women and children. Some of the vicious 
torture methods used include pulling out finger 
and toenails, cutting off the tongue and ears, 
hammering nails into hands and beating the 
soles of the feet until they split open and 
swell. Most are too gruesome to mention, and 
the atrocities go on and on. 

Just yesterday | visited with an American 
who was in Kuwait at the time of the attack 
and has been hiding out in Kuwait City for 6 
months. He told of what a horrifying experi- 
ence the Iraqi invasion was. He returned to 
the United States just several weeks ago, and 
related the account of his witnessing an entire 
Kuwaiti family who lived next door to him 
being executed in the frontyard of their home 
for hiding a westerner. He then collected the 
bodies and helped to wash, dress, and pre- 
pare them for burial. This is just one eye wit- 
ness example of the systematic pillaging and 
terror going on in Kuwait. He also said the 
sanctions aren't working, smuggling is ramp- 
ant, the blockade is leaking like a sieve and 
that the only way to get Iraq out is to use 
force. ; 

| wish that sanctions would work or that we 
could come to a peaceful diplomatic solution, 
but a deadline was set by the United Nations 
and unless there is a last minute change on 
Hussein's part, then we must act with our al- 
lies and the coalition countries. The longer we 
sit the less prepared and ready our troops be- 
come and greater losses could be inflicted. 
We can't give Saddam Hussein a signal of di- 
visiveness by Congress. We must unite be- 
hind the President. | strongly urge my col- 
leagues to support the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion and support our troops in the gulf and 
stop this madman now. 

To do less is to dishonor our country and 
the cause of freedom in the Middle East and 
around the world. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time so that I may insert in the 
RECORD a letter which has been re- 
ferred to me from Judge Webster, head 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Speaker, since the brutual invasion of 
Kuwait by Iraq in August, the world has 
watched and waited and acted, hoping against 
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hope, that further war in the area and attend- 
ant bloodshed, could be avoided. 

The United Nations Security Council has 
passed 12 resolutions condemning Saddam 
Hussein's grisly activities and calling for him to 
remove himself and his troops from Kuwait. As 
a matter of fact, the United Nations has sanc- 
tioned the use of all necessary force if he 
does not quit Kuwait by the 15th of this month. 

We in Congress, at this point, are being 
called upon to deal with a number of resolu- 
tions concerning the situation to include au- 
thorizing the use of force on our part in sup- 
port of the U.N. resolutions if, in fact, Saddam 
Hussein does not quit Kuwait by January 15. 
For my own part, | wish the Congress would 
have been called upon earlier to speak, rather 
than now, because an overwhelming endorse- 
ment of U.S. resolutions weeks ago might well 
have brought more pressure on Suddam Hus- 
sein to understand that America and her allies 
do have the resolve to evict him from Kuwait 
by force, if necessary. 

| have heard many of my colleagues on the 
radio, seen them on television and read their 
comments in the various papers professing 
their total opposition to war. 1 suppose that is 
most commendable. 1 would hasten to add, 
however, that | know of no one serving in 
Congress who is actually in favor of war, and 
there are very few in this country who would 
favor war. Frankly, anyone who would find war 
anything other than the last alternative, in my 
opinion, requires psychiatric help. 

| have heard many of my colleagues and 
others search for plausible alternatives to giv- 
ing President Bush the authority to use force, 
if necessary, in removing Hussein and his ma- 
rauding troops from Kuwait. As a matter of 
fact, there is a good percentage of the Amer- 
ican public who feel that somehow, if we wait 
a little longer, the sanctions, in and of them- 
selves, will do the trick. | would also observe 
that such an argument is also politically the 
line of least resistance for the present, but, in 
my opinion, that reasoning is little more than 
wishful thinking. My opinion from the outset in 
this situation has been that no way will sanc- 
tions, in and of themselves, begin to cause 
Saddam Hussein to pull out of Kuwait much 
less pay reparations, or return the legitimate 
government to power or, as a few have even 
suggested, cause Suddam Hussein to see the 
error of his ways and terminate further devel- 
opment of chemical and biological weapons 
and the means of delivery or to cease his 
headlong efforts to produce nuclear weapons. 
As we debate here, not as a matter of rumor 
or guess, but as a matter of fact, he continues 
to produce more chemical weapons and the 
ability to deliver those weapons of mass de- 
str uctior 1. 

The sanctions and the embargo have been 
in place for five months now, and to my way 
of thinking, it has been more successful than 
| would have guessed. There are indications, 
however, that the e is starting to leak, 
and | would think it would leak further. Even 
if it were air tight, my friends, it is not going 
to cause Hussein to change. 

To suggest that the United States and our 
allies should sit tight is to give Saddam Hus- 
sein just what he wants; time to consolidate 
and to chip away at the resolve of the United 
States and her allies, which is, as | said back 
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in September, a big question in Saddam Hus- 
sein's mind. And rightfully so, as allied resolve 
and, in particular, American resolve, is not 
given much weight in that area of the world, 
or other areas of the world for that matter. 

| have felt, and perhaps others have felt, 
that the best possibility for a peaceful resolu- 
tion and rollback of this horrendous and inter- 
nationally condemned plunder of Kuwait would 
be not only the use of sanctions, but the politi- 
cal alignment of the civilized world to exert po- 
litical pressure on Suddam Hussein. That polit- 
ical alignment, incidentally, has been success- 
ful beyond any expectations. But that must be 
combined with a completely credible military 
force of such magnitude that Suddam Hussein 
would know, that if unleashed, could force him 
out of Kuwait and, in fact, destroy his consid- 
erable military might. Such a force has been 
assembled, but the question in Hussein's 
mind, and a legitimate question, given the de- 
bate, is whether we have the resolve to use 
that force with international approval to re- 
move him from Kuwait. | agree with my col- 
leagues. No one wants war and, in particular, 
those who have experienced its horrors. But, 
in my opinion, the surest way to ensure such 
a war, and perhaps down the line, against 
more sophisticated weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, including nuclear capability, is to send 
mixed signals around the world from Washing- 
ton, DC and to deny the President the option 
of force as he walks mile after mile down the 
road seeking a peaceful and diplomatic solu- 
tion which must absolutely require Suddam 
Hussein’s removal from Kuwait. 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
Washington, DC, January 10, 1991. 
Hon. LES ASPIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your letter of January 9, 1991, in which you 
ask for an updated assessment of the impact 
of sanctions on Iraq and on the policies of 
Saddam Hussein subsequent to my testi- 
mony before your committee in December. 
In that testimony, as you accurately noted, 
I observed that the sanctions were effective 
technically and that they were being felt 
economically and eventually would be felt 
militarily in some areas. I also testified that 
there was no evidence that sanctions would 
mandate a change in Saddam Hussein's be- 
havior and that there was no evidence when 
or even if they would force him out of Ku- 
wait. 

You now ask me to: (1) address the impact 
of the sanctions on the economy and popu- 
lace of Iraq on the operational effectiveness 
of its military if left in place for another six 
to 12 months; (2) address the question of how 
Iraq's defensive abilities might be affected 
by the sanctions on the one hand and by hav- 
ing additional time to prepare on the other if 
sanctions are allowed to work for another six 
to 12 months; and (3) address the likelihood 
that sanctions, again if left in place for an- 
other six to 12 months, could induce Iraq to 
withdraw from Kuwait. 

UN sanctions have shut off nearly all 
Iraq's trade and financial activity and weak- 
ened its economy, but disruptions in most 
sectors are not serious yet. The impact of 
sanctions has varied by sector. The most se- 
rious impact so far has been on the financial 
Sector, where hard currency shortages have 
led Baghdad to take a variety of unusual 
steps to conserve or raise even small 
amounts of foreign exchange. For the popu- 
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lace, the most serious impact has been infla- 
tion. 

The ability of the Iraqi ground forces to 
defend Kuwait and southern Iraq is unlikely 
to be substantially eroded over the next six 
to twelve months even if effective sanctions 
can be maintained. This is especially true if 
Iraq does not believe a coalition attack is 
likely during this period. Iraq's infantry and 
artillery forces—the key elements of Iraq's 
initial defense—probably would not suffer 
significantly as а result of sanctions. Iraq 
can easily maintain the relatively simple So- 
viet-style weaponry of its infantry and artil- 
lery units and can produce virtually all of 
the ammunition for these forces domesti- 
cally. Moreover, these forces will have addi- 
tional opportunity to extend and reinforce 
their fortifications along the Saudi border, 
thereby increasing their defensive strength. 
Iraq's armored and mechanized forces will be 
degraded somewhat from continued sanc- 
tions. The number of inoperable Iraqi ar- 
mored and other vehicles will grow gradually 
and the readiness of their crews will decline 
as Baghdad is forced to curb its training ac- 
tivities. Iraq has large stocks of spare parts 
and other supplies, however, which will ame- 
liorate the effect of these problems. On bal- 
ance, the marginal decline of combat power 
in Baghdad's armored units probably would 
be offset by the simultaneous improvement 
of its defensive fortifications. While the mili- 
tary, especially the army, has been protected 
from the impact of sanctions by stockpiling 
and minimal usage, during a military action 
the impact would be more profound as equip- 
ment and needed parts are expended. 

Iraq's Air Force and air defenses are likely 
to be hit far more severely than its Army, if 
effective sanctions are maintained for an- 
other six to tweleve months. This degrada- 
tion will diminish Iraq's ability to defend its 
strategic assets from air attack and reduce 
its ability to conduct similar attacks on its 
neighbors. It would have only a marginal im- 
pact on Saddam’s ability to hold Kuwait and 
southern Iraq. The Iraqi Air Force is not 
likely to play a major role in any battle for 
Kuwait. 

In December, during my appearance before 
the House Armed Services Committee, I 
noted that while we can look ahead several 
months and predict the gradual deteriora- 
tion of the Iraqi economy, it is more difficult 
to assess how or when these conditions will 
cause Saddam to modify his behavior. Our 
judgment remains that, even if sanctions 
continue to be enforced for an additional six 
to 12 months, economic hardship alone is un- 
likely to compel Saddam to retreat from Ku- 
wait or cause regime-threatening popular 
discontent in Iraq. The economic impact of 
sanctions is likely to be increasingly serious, 
with conspicuous hardships and dislocations. 
Nevertheless, Saddam currently appears 
willing to accept even a subsistence economy 
in a continued attempt to outlast the inter- 
national resolve to maintain the sanctions, 
especially if the threat of war recedes sig- 
nificantly. He probably continues to believe 
that Iraq can endure sanctions longer than 
the international coalition will hold and 
hopes that avoiding war will buy him time to 
negotiate a settlement more favorable to 
him. 

We have seen little hard evidence to sug- 
gest that Saddam is politically threatened 
by the current hardships endured by the pop- 
ulace. Moreover, Saddam has taken few ac- 
tions that would indicate he is concerned 
about the stability of his regime. Assessing 
the populace's flash point is difficult, but we 
believe it is high because Iraqis have borne 
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considerable hardship in the past. During its 
eight-year war with Iran, for example, Iraq 
endured а combination of economic difficul- 
ties, very high casualties, and repeated mis- 
sile and air attacks on major cities without 
any serious public disturbances. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. WEBSTER, 
Director of Central Intelligence. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. NICHOLS]. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
а freshman Member of Congress nor- 
mally is seen and not heard. 

But there will probably be no issue 
more important in this entire Congress 
than the one we debate today, and I 
feel compelled to say just a few words 
about our responsibilities. 

Last week, 55 people from Kansas 
came to the swearing-in ceremonies 
and we did some sightseeing together 
around town. 

Among the most heartrending stops 
was the Vietnam Memorial. 

Once again, we saw the haunting 
looks of those three GI's cast in bronze 
DER across at that black marble 
wall. 

Those three infantrymen are looking 
at the names of their fallen comrades 
who gave their lives in the service of 
this Nation. 

I looked at those names: Loyd 8. 
Rainey, William R. Finn, Sharon Anne 
Lane, Terry Lee Brown, and on and on 
they go. 

Those sound like the boys and girls 
who grew up next door or down the 
block or in the next section, don't 
they? 

Today we are engaged in a great de- 
bate. Whether or not to back the Presi- 
dent and the international community 
in authorizing the use of our Armed 
Forces to restore international peace 
and security in the Persian Gulf. 

We know perhaps too much about 
Saddam Hussein. How he was a con- 
tract murderer by the age of 14—how 
his trademark was shooting them in 
the back—how he used poison gas 
against his own people. 

How he is assembling chemical, bio- 
logical, nuclear, and conventional 
weapons that can only make decent 
people everywhere cringe. 

The difference between this and other 
wars is that we have a chance to step 
in now, with far less cost in lives, to 
halt the ruthless path of this man. I 
firmly believe those people listed on 
that black marble memorial would un- 
derstand our decision. 

Delay can result іп an increasing 1088 
of life, not a prevention of any loss. 

I am a veteran, a member of the Vet- 
erans Affairs Committee, à father, and 
а grandfather; and I am deeply and рег- 
sonally involved in this decision. 

Don't the great endeavors and strug- 
gles of mankind always have those who 
are not quite ready? 

Let us postpone, wait, delay; perhaps 
later, they say. 
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Тһе time for firmness of purpose is 
now. The choice of war or no war is up 
to Saddam Hussein. 

Let's stand up with the people and 
nations around the world who condemn 
this ruthless aggression. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
President and the United Nations. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, like many of you I too 
am a child of the cold war. The prin- 
cipal events of all of my life have been 
punctuated by crises. 

Born during Korea, remembering 
first the horrors of the Cuban missile 
crisis, educated during Vietnam. In- 
deed, 200 different wars in the span of 
only 39 years of my life. 

During all that time, my most fer- 
vent hope, my one single ambition for 
my life has been to see the world 
change, to see a time of peace for my 
children, which has escaped my own 
life. 

Mr. Speaker, I never believed that 
perhaps I would live to see the time but 
that time has come; in à very fun- 
damental way, the future can be dif- 
ferent than the past. 

The future can indeed be different 
than the past. The end of the cold war 
allows the nations of the world to work 
together, to give the concept of inter- 
national law meaning, to provide sanc- 
tions for violators, security to the 
weak and order among the strong. 

These, my colleagues, are not new 
ambitions, these are the things for 
which Wilson gave his life in fighting 
for the League of Nations. They were 
the most fervent hope of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

Collective security, international 
order, they indeed are the concepts 
upon which the Democratic Party of 
two generations was built. 

And now, in our time, though trag- 
ically not in theirs, there is a chance. 

Arguably, my friends, George Bush 
has assembled the most impressive 
international coalition in history, 
united not for the concept of anyone 
but for the justice, and not only that 
coalition but indeed the concept of 
international coalition is being tested. 

It is a defining moment in the post- 
cold-war period, as important for our 
future as the Berlin crisis or Korea 
were for the cold war of another time. 

This result has implications not sim- 
ply for the Persian Gulf or Saddam 
Hussein but for every despot and dic- 
tator in every corner of the world who 
would change international order, for 
all the remainder of our lives. 

This is the issue: Will the future be 
different, or, in the lives of our chil- 
dren and their children, will their lives 
be punctuated by war and conquest? 
Will another 200 border fights and wars 
follow the 200 of our lives? 

I know your frustrations. America 
justifiably is tired. We have handled 
the burden of international peace and 
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the defense of freedom for so long. In- 
deed, history is not fair. We are so few, 
but our burdens so many and for so 
long. 

But as has been said so many times, 
so much has been given to America. We 
have lived as a free people longer than 
any nation in history. We have pros- 
pered, we have known more security 
than any people at any time. 

And as much as has been given, much 
is expected. This is not to suggest that 
others cannot do more. They must, and 
they must learn, for this is not the last 
crisis of the postwar period, it is the 
first. Today, as Germany is handling 
the principal burden with the economic 
revival of the Soviet Union, as Japan 
has become the principal provider of 
foreign assistance to the world, now 
they must learn to bear these burdens 
too, lest America not have to do so 
alone any longer. 

Mr. Speaker, last year another super- 
power was tested. Its ideology, its basic 
character failed. 

Now America is tested. The world 
will discover whether or not there shall 
be one superpower in the future or 
none. 

A world without American leader- 
ship, a world without the same Amer- 
ica that defeated fascism and protected 
the freedom of the world against com- 
munism will see a very different fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Speaker, we are no less than 
those who came before, we are no less 
than the generation before us that rose 
from a Depression to fight a previous 
world war. Our character is not less, 
and we can rise to this occasion. 
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We are told, if I remember, by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAMIL- 
TON] and the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. GEPHARDT] that sanctions will be 
sufficient, that 160 members of the 
United Nations are wrong, the Security 
Council has erred, the President's judg- 
ment is wrong, the sanctions will bring 
peace and justice. How I wish they 
were right. 

But I know something of Iraq, as 
each of these nations and our President 
knows. Saddam Hussein sent 1 million 
men of his own nation to death or in- 
jury, and he never compromised with 
Iran. He saw Baghdad hit by missile 
after missile, bomb after bomb, and he 
never sacrificed or compromised with 
Iran. He saw his people live in utter 
desperation from the sanctions, from 
the blockade of Iran, long lines for 
basic foodstuffs, and he never com- 
promised with Iran. 

Mr. Speaker, Iraq is among the most 
fertile nations in the world. It was once 
the cradle of civilization. I wish I, too, 
like the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HAMILTON] and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT], could believe 
that Saddam Hussein will abandon his 
ambition because of sanctions, however 
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І say to my colleague, “You know bet- 
ter. The nations of the world know bet- 
бег.” 

This Congress has justifiably exer- 
cised its prerogatives under the Con- 
stitution to decide between war and 
peace. With it comes a great respon- 
Sibility. Mr. Speaker, exercise that 
constitutional responsibility wisely. 
There is still hope for peace, but only 
in national solidarity. Stand with the 
President, stand together. The one 
hope to save lives is for Saddam Hus- 
sein to understand our collective 
strength. There is our victory. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RITTER]. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, we all 
seek peace, but we differ on how to 
achieve it. I just have trouble under- 
standing why we are engaging in divi- 
sive debate a few days before a critical 
life and death deadline. I ask, 
“Couldn’t we have done this a little 
earlier?“ 

Mr. Speaker, Saddam Hussein is 
watching us on television. He is gaug- 
ing our resolve. 

Let me share with my colleagues 
some of the things we learned during 
our congressional delegation this week 
to the Persian Gulf. First, be assured 
our men and women in the gulf are su- 
perbly prepared. They have had an un- 
precedented buildup there, and they 
are insured of full equipment, and the 
morale is high. We had the opportunity 
to speak with many of our soldiers. 

Let me tell my colleagues this, We 
heard from the U.S. service men and 
women and the officials we spoke to 
about what might happen if we simply 
sit around and wait. Yes, our men and 
women would like to get the job done 
quickly, if at all possible, and come 
home as soon as possible. But they also 
know that further delay will strength- 
en Saddam Hussein and further endan- 
ger themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, that is what they be- 
lieve in, and I believe we should listen 
to then because they are the ones who 
are most at risk. 

My colleagues, the basic message we 
brought back from the gulf was that 
time is not on our side, nor all the in- 
telligence that we heard in our talks 
with officials attesting to the weakness 
of sanctions alone. We now understand 
that sanctions would probably take 2 
to 3 years to force an Iraqi withdrawal 
from Kuwait. Many experts believe 
that sanctions would never force Sad- 
dam Hussein to withdraw and that 
sanctions are effective only when the 
real possibility exists that force can be 
used at any time, and that is the Unit- 
ed Nations, Bush-Solarz-Michel posi- 
tion. Why? Because the real effective- 
ness of sanctions occurs only when 
Saddam's military is engaged and the 
stocks of spare parts are drawn down 
quickly, or at least the threats exist 
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that his military would have to be en- 
gaged. Otherwise, without that threat 
or that engagement, the stockpiles can 
be built up over the years. They can be 
cannibalized. Тһе training missions 
and deployment can be relaxed in a cli- 
mate of sanctions alone, and, when 
that is added to this Saddam call for a 
linked solution to the Palestinian 
problem, one begins to see how the 
attractiveness of Saddam’s position is 
enhanced day by day with the Arab 
masses. 

That is what we have learned from 
our discussions with leaders across the 
Middle East and the Persian Gulf. That 
is what happens when this thing drags 
on. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
here is the human element. Saddam, 
we were told many times in our trav- 
els, considers himself a modern 
Saladin. My colleagues will recall 
Saladin is the one who defeated the 
Crusaders. Every day he holds out, this 
self-styled Saladin wins new respect 
from the Islamic masses. He holds out 
against the superpower alliance, the 
great satans from the West. His reputa- 
tion grows as a hero of the masses. Po- 
litical instability looms throughout 
this region, and with continued stand- 
off, mass demonstrations and the fury 
of subversion, it endangers our position 
and the position of our men and women 
in the gulf. That is what we have 
learned. 

The more it drags on, the more we 
will be described by our adversaries as 
an occupying force, not a liberating 
force. 

And what about the Soviet participa- 
tion in the coalition? We have seen the 
reversals in recent weeks. Can it be 
said that 6 months or a year from now 
the Soviets are still going to be in this 
coalition as firm allies? We do not 
know. It is uncertain. 

We all want peace. The best possibil- 
ity for peace is solidarity with the 
President, with the United Nations. 
That is what Bush-Michel-Solarz, the 
U.N. resolution, does. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
[Ms. OAKAR] for the purpose of engag- 
ing the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RITTER] in debate. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DELLUMS] for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RITTER] just men- 
tioned the Soviet Union. 

What happens if we lose the Soviet 
Union? Is the gentleman concerned 
about what the Soviet Union is doing 
as we speak to the Baltic nations, to 
Lithuania? 

Mr. RITTER. Absolutely. 

Ms. OAKAR. You are? 

Mr. RITTER. Absolutely. 
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Ms. OAKAR. Does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RITTER] con- 
done that? 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Baltic States and the Ukraine, I 
am very concerned. 

Ms. OAKAR. The gentleman from 
Pennslyvania shares that concern. 

Why are we not speaking out on that 
issue? Why do we wish to maintain this 
delicate hold on the Soviet Union who, 
in fact, is regressing into their past 
human rights violations? 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tlewoman will continue to yield—— 

Ms. OAKAR. I mean what is the point 
of holding on to this very great coali- 
tion with the Soviet Union who, as we 
speak, are violating human rights of 
people in their own entity? 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the gentlewoman from Ohio [Ms. 
OAKAR] completely. 

Ms. OAKAR. I believe those countries 
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Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tlewoman would continue to yield, 
were we to be in а position of solidarity 
with our President at this time, were 
we America speaking with one voice, 
we would not be here 3 days before a 
deadline of life and death. What are we 
doing here after all? 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, reclaiming 
my time, I say I am not in solidarity 
with the Soviet Union today. I am not 
in solidarity with them today. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to know how much of the 2 min- 
utes are remaining. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). Fifteen seconds. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, let me respond to my 
colleague because frankly I am a little 
tired as well of the parade of speeches. 
We are not engaging each other. I 
would like to engage my distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr. RITTER. Yes? 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RITTER] on several occasions in the last 
couple of moments raised the question: 
Why are we here debating 3 days before 
January 15? My response is because we 
are a democracy. We are a constitu- 
tional form of government. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? Why were we not here 
2 months before? 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, in a 
moment I will yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DELLUMS] 
has the time. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I will 
yield at the appropriate moment. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania does not 
have to harass me. I will debate him. 

Mr. RITTER. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. DELLUMS] is very good 
at that. 
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Mr. DELLUMS. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Speaker, we are here because we 
are a constitutional form of govern- 
ment. Article I, section 8, paragraph 11 
of the Constitution vests all power to 
make war in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I will 
yield in a moment, and I have said 
that. 

Mr. RITTER. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 
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Mr. DELLUMS. We are here because 
we are exercising our responsibility to 
make a judgment, and we have that 
right. That is what this is all about, 
the right of the people to make those 
decisions. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. When I finish. 

Mr. RITTER. I have no problem with 
what the gentleman is saying. I only 
have a problem with the timing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The gentleman from California 
[Mr. DELLUMS] has the time, and he 
controls the time until he yields to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman from California may con- 
tinue. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say to my col- 
league before we go further, let us con- 
tinue to respect each other. I do not 
stand here to harass any Member of 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I will yield to the gen- 
tleman at this point. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

All my concern is not that we debate; 
it is simply the timing of the debate. 
We had time since August 2, to debate 
this. We have had a military buildup 
going on, we have had sanctions, and 
we have had the U.N. resolution. Why 
were we not here earlier? Why are we 
leaving it until the last moment, the 
last second almost to the clock of his- 
tory to come down here and act divi- 
sively in front of Saddam Hussein, who 
watches us on CNN? Frankly, I do not 
question the right to debate whatso- 
ever, and I believe the gentleman 
makes a valid point, but I am just con- 
cerned about the timing of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DELLUMS] has expired. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Speaker, it has also been as- 
serted that Saddam Hussein is watch- 
ing us on television. What finer picture 
can we take than going about our busi- 
ness as a constitutionally formed gov- 
ernment? What better picture can we 
send, that we in this country have a 
right to dissent, that we have a right 
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to our relative perspectives, that Mem- 
bers can talk about war and peace in 
an open forum, and that the RON DEL- 
LUMS of the Congress can stand up and 
oppose the insanity of war? What bet- 
ter statement can we make to Saddam 
Hussein than the fact that this is a 
democratic form of government based 
on the rule of law, and that a constitu- 
tional form of government is the wave 
of the future and not the wave of the 
past? 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back my time. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MICHEL] is recognized. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time in order that I may yield to 
the distinguished majority leader for 
what has previously been agreed to. I 
have reference to our mutual oppor- 
tunity for extension of time and what- 
ever else the majority leader might 
want to alert the membership to. 

I think it is very important, particu- 
larly as we will undoubtedly go into a 
late hour this evening and tomorrow, 
and with the weekend approaching, 
that we have an explanation of what 
the leaders together have summarily 
agreed to. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished friend. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

As the Members know, the two lead- 
ers under the rule have the responsibil- 
ity to ask unanimous consent for more 
debate time if we feel that that debate 
time is needed. Our collective judg- 
ment is that we do not have enough de- 
bate time approved by the House under 
the rule, and, therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the debate 
time be extended for 4 more hours, 2 
hours on each side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, could I re- 
ceive some explanation from the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader 
as to how members of the majority who 
are in favor of the Solarz-Michel posi- 
tion might be allocated time under this 
arrangement? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would say to 
the gentleman that we will endeavor to 
work out an arrangement so that all 
Members who are endeavoring to have 
further debate time, including рго- 
ponents on our side of the Solarz 
amendment, will have the opportunity 
to do that. 
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Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, it is 
the majority leader’s intention, then, 
that the time that would potentially be 
allocated to members of the majority 
might be divided among those of us in 
the majority who are in support of the 
President’s position? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, let me 
consult with the Member. I am sure we 
can work this out in consultation with 
the minority leader. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I shall not ob- 
ject, but I simply take this time for the 
purpose of making an inquiry. 

Can the gentleman tell us, Mr. 
Speaker—or perhaps the Chair could 
tell us—what the practical effect of the 
unanimous consent request would be 
with reference to the total time that 
would accrue to the proponents of the 
alternative, the President’s proposal, 
under the unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, there is no pre- 
cise formula. We have been operating 
informally, and we have been trying to 
work out the needs of the Members. We 
intend to stay here for as long as it 
takes to give everybody the oppor- 
tunity to speak. I hope we do not go 
past midnight, because that is what we 
are asking for now, but we are commit- 
ted to get this debate finished and give 
everybody a chance. We will continue 
to work informally. I will be here 
through the evening to see if it works 
out. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I say to 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader that I would like to thank them 
for their cooperation in this regard. I 
would simply like to say to them that 
there are an extraordinary number of 
Members who wish to speak, and the 
original thought that Members could 
get on at a particular time, 5:30 or 6 
o’clock, just is not working out, par- 
ticularly since, rather than two posi- 
tions, we now have three different 
groups having opportunities to speak. 
So everything has fallen back, and 
some Members who have alerted their 
constituents that they are going to 
speak between 5:30 and 6 must realize 
they may not get on until 9 tonight. 

I just wanted to be very clear about 
that. This gentleman certainly in no 
way wants to restrict the debate, but 
Members have to realize that this list 
here is getting longer and longer. We 
do appreciate that, and I just want the 
Members to know that. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the major- 
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ity leader, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
might just respond to the gentleman’s 
inquiry. 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, if I 
may respond to the gentleman’s in- 
quiry, I would try to give the Members 
a sense of what is going to be required 
over the weekend. 

When the House finishes the votes to- 
morrow—and again we hope those 
votes will occur in midday—it will be 
necessary for the House to stay in ses- 
sion and for Members to be prepared to 
be here tomorrow afternoon and maybe 
into the evening, because we do not 
know at this point when the Senate 
will act and what resolution will pass 
the Senate and, of course, how that fits 
with whatever passes in the House. 
Therefore, in a moment I intend to ask 
for recess authority for tomorrow, and 
I intend to ask not only for that but 
that we have the opportunity to con- 
vene the House on Monday and then 
through the next week. It is our inten- 
tion not only to be here at noon on 
Monday in case there needs to be fur- 
ther action of the House, depending on 
what the Senate does and what the 
House does, but we want to stay in at 
least pro forma session on every day of 
next week. So to that extent I intend 
to ask for unanimous-consent author- 
ity. 

AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO DECLARE 
RECESSES ON TOMORROW 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Speaker 
be authorized to declare recesses on 
Saturday, January 12, 1991. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING FOR SESSIONS FROM MONDAY, 

JANUARY 14, 1991, TO FRIDAY, JANUARY 18, 1991 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the order of the House of January 3, 
1991, establishing convening times for 
the House until January 23, the House 
convene at noon each day from Mon- 
day, January 14, 1991, to Friday, Janu- 
ary 18, 1991. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. AN- 
NUNZIO]. 
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Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Revolutionary War, the great 
American patriot, Thomas Paine, said, 
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"These are the times that try men's 
souls." Today, we here can share that 
concern expressed more than 200 years 
ago. For as we stand here today, these 
are now the times that try men's souls. 

At the end of the Civil War, Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln, in his Gettys- 
burg Address said * the world will 
little note nor long remember what is 
said here * * *," Lincoln was wrong, for 
the world has long remembered his his- 
toric words, just as the world will long 
remember what we are about to do. 

We have а decision to make that 
must be made not only the right way, 
but it must be made right the first 
time. We do not have the luxury of test 
marketing our decision but we do have 
the ability to move slowly. It the vote 
is war,“ we cannot change that vote 2 
weeks or 2 months after the shooting 
starts and we realize that we have 
made a mistake. A war vote can be 
made at any time, but a vote to let 
economic sanctions have more time to 
work can only be made now. If we fail 
to vote for economic sanctions tomor- 
row, then we lose that option forever. 
But if we vote for continued economic 
sanctions tomorrow, we do not lose the 
ability at а later date to vote for mili- 
tary action. 

When we consider these resolutions 
we must look at the human side of our 
decisions. Too often we tend to look 
only at the so-called glamorous side of 
war—the flagwaving, the parades, the 
good triumphs over evil belief. But war 
is not an abstraction. War is body bags, 
torn and crippled bodies. It is real 
blood being shed and real people being 
killed. It is the arrival of daily flights 
at Dover Air Force Base in Delaware to 
unload the coffins of our dead sons, 
daughters, husbands, wives, loved ones, 
and friends. Are we in such а rush to 
start the flights to Dover that we can't 
give sanctions à chance? Do not throw 
away our last chance to avoid war 
without giving sanctions a fair chance 
to work. 

The world will note and long remem- 
ber what we do here tomorrow. We can- 
not make the wrong decision. 

President Bush and his supporters in 
the Congress have offered us hours of 
rhetoric in support of their cause. Yet, 
if this headlong rush to war in the gulf 
is the wisest course to follow, why 
hasn't the President asked for a dec- 
laration of war? 

Numerous expert witnesses have tes- 
tified before this body that economic 
sanctions are choking off Saddam Hus- 
sein’s ability to maintain his conquest 
of Kuwait. 

Our allied effort on sanctions with 
most of the civilized countries of the 
world has produced a 90-percent drop in 
Iraq's imports and a 50-percent decline 
in its gross national product. And these 
successes have come after only a few 
months of sanctions. 

ÜThe economic embargo has under- 
mined Saddam's ability to make war 
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with his 1-million-man army. We have 
heard experts testify that Saddam’s 
war machine is beginning to run short 
of spare parts for aircraft and tanks. 
This trend will almost certainly con- 
tinue if we have the strength to per- 
severe with sanctions as the Gephardt- 
Hamilton bill provides. We have re- 
cently seen gasoline prices begin fall- 
ing as a result of the stabilizing effect 
brought by the sanctions. This has 
helped to minimize the suffering of 
Americans as they struggle with the 
ongoing recession. Our hostages also 
have been freed. 

The success of the economic sanc- 
tions to date has convinced me that 
there is no need for the United States 
and its allies to rush headlong into 
war. 

Finally, we as a Congress are nearing 
historic crossroads as we debate wheth- 
er or not blood will be spilled on the 
desert sands of the Middle East. None 
of us in this Chamber will ever ask for 
a greater sacrifice of the nearly 400,000 
United States service men and women 
who are poised for an assault on Sad- 
dam  Hussein's Iraqi war machine. 
Moreover, if the President's request for 
а free rein on military action prevails, 
all of us will close ranks and pray that 
this Republic has embarked upon the 
correct course. 

But after the casualties of this con- 
flict are counted and reflected on, I be- 
lieve this body will have miscalculated. 
I urge my colleagues to support the 
Hamilton-Gephardt bill. 

Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ten- 
nessee [Mrs. LLOYD]. 

Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, we return 
to Congress faced with what is likely 
to be the most important decision of 
our careers. We must decide whether or 
not we should grant the President the 
authority to use force, if necessary, in 
the gulf. We must do so with the under- 
standing that war is possible. 

I say this with the hope that force 
wil never have to be used. No one 
wants a war. I believe that the Presi- 
dent's strategy in the gulf can succeed, 
but not without the help and support of 
Congress. By granting the President 
the authority to use force Congress can 
strengthen the President's hand in the 
gulf by sending Saddam Hussein a very 
clear signal that the United States and 
the international community are com- 
mitted to enforcing the United Nations 
resolutions which call for a complete 
and total Iraqi withdrawal from Ku- 
wait. 

The sovereignty of Kuwait is not the 
only issue at stake in the gulf. The 
United States and its coalition part- 
ners must also be concerned with Sad- 
dam Hussein's ultimate ambitions and 
the means by which he is willing to 
achieve them. Saddam Hussein sees 
himself as а modern day 
Nebuchadnezzer; as the ultimate ruler 
of the entire Middle East. He has taken 
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his country to war twice in the past 
decade to realize this goal. He has 
amassed a large arsenal of chemical 
and biological weapons and dem- 
onstrated a willingness to use them. 
More ominously, he is engaged in а 
quest to acquire nuclear weapons. 

Permitting Saddam Hussein to retain 
Kuwait will only whet his appetite for 
more conquest. And when he returns, 
perhaps with а nuclear arsenal, the 
cost of confronting him will be much 
higher than it will be on January 15. 
That is why the international commu- 
nity, led by the United States, has cho- 
sen to act now. There is an opportunity 
to stop Saddam Hussein today, just as 
there was an opportunity to check Hit- 
ler's move into Czechoslovakia. We ig- 
nore this opportunity at our own peril. 
This is true, not only because Saddam 
Hussein's ambitions threaten the peace 
and stability in the Middle East, but 
because the outcome of the gulf crisis 
will effect global relations for years to 
come. 

Saddam Hussein's invasion and an- 
nexation of Kuwait occurs at a crucial 
time in history. The cold war has ended 
and with it passes the rules that have 
governed relations among states for 
over 40 years. It was hoped that in 
their place a new world order could be 
constructed; an internal system in 
which the rule of law and cooperation 
governed relations among states. The 
conclusion of precedent setting arms 
control agreements and the progress 
toward a settlement of decades long re- 
gional conflicts confirmed the hopes 
for a new, peaceful world order were 
not misplaced. 

Paradoxically, the conclusion of the 
cold war also unleashed powerful forces 
previously held in check by the world's 
ideological division. The challenge for 
the global community is to hold these 
malignant forces in check. If they are 
allowed to prevail the rule of force will 
replace the rule of law and the strong 
will terrorize the weak. 

Saddam Hussein's invasion and an- 
nexation of Kuwait, as the first crisis 
of the post-cold-war era, represents à 
direct challenge to the peaceful, pros- 
perous new world which appeared with- 
in reach after the collapse of the Berlin 
Wall. If he is allowed to succeed be- 
cause the United States and its coali- 
tion partners back down or com- 
promise, other states will be encour- 
aged to pursue claims against their 
neighbors through force of arms. It is 
naive to imagine that the United 
States can remain isolated and 
uneffected by the turbulent events of a 
world where military might is the 
equivalent of right. 

The President has responded force- 
fully to the threat Saddam Hussein 
poses in the Middle East and to the 
global community at large. The Presi- 
dent’s efforts to bring the crisis to a 
peaceful conclusion rests upon making 
it clear to Saddam Hussein that he has 
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no choice but to withdraw from Ku- 
wait. The last best chance for peace is 
in our hands. Congress should support 
the President and authorize the use of 
force while we stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with the entire international com- 
munity against Saddam Hussein. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the bipartisan resolution 
which authorizes the President to use 
military force in the Persian Gulf in 
order to achieve implementation of the 
various U.N. Security Council resolu- 
tions adopted since Iraq's brutal inva- 
sion of Kuwait last August. This reso- 
lution requires the President to report 
to Congress when he has used all appro- 
priate diplomatic and other peaceful 
means to obtain compliance by Iraq be- 
fore force is implemented. The U.N. Se- 
curity Council has endorsed 12 resolu- 
tions  condemning Iraq for its 
unprovoked invasion and brutal occu- 
pation of Kuwait. The resolutions, 
which include implementing tough eco- 
nomic sanctions and authorizing the 
use of force if necessary after January 
15, are historic. Never have so many 
nations acted together to condemn hos- 
tile aggression. This crisis has mar- 
Shalled international support that is 
unprecedented in history moving the 
United Nations to the forefront as the 
world peacekeeping force. 

Iraq has so far given no indication 
that it will back down, leaving Con- 
gress no choice but to take a stand on 
whether it will support the U.N. resolu- 
tion. Saddam Hussein has twice in the 
past decade led his country into war, 
first against Iran and now against Ku- 
wait, there is no question that he is de- 
termined to dominate the entire Mid- 
dle East and he has shown that he will 
employ whatever means are necessary 
to achieve his goal. Saddam Hussein 
has proven to the world that he is more 
concerned about the maximization of 
his power than the well-being of his 
own people. If we allow this dictator to 
prevail in the current crisis, we will 
eventually be forced to confront him 
directly when his challenge may be far 
more formidable. A hostile Iraq armed 
with chemical, biological, and eventu- 
ally nuclear weapons represents a clear 
and present danger to American secu- 
rity. 

On August 2, 1990, Iraq brutally in- 
vaded Kuwait and began dismantling 
its infrastructure. Since that time 
there have been thousands of docu- 
mented cases of human rights abuses, 
torture, rape, hostage taking, and 
other violations of international law. 
The destruction of Kuwait continues. 
Iraqi forces continue to fortify their 
position and Iraq's dictator continues 
to threaten our forces in Saudi Arabia. 
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Sanctions will not work without the 
threat of force to back them up. A just 
released CIA report concludes that 
even if sanctions continue to be en- 
forced for an additional 6 to 12 months, 
economic hardships alone are unlikely 
to compel Saddam to retreat from Ku- 
wait. The Iraqis have borne consider- 
able hardships in the past. During its 8- 
year war with Iran, Iraq endured a 
combination of economic difficulties 
without serious disruption. Without 
the implementation of military force 
against Iraq’s Army, it is unlikely that 
the next 6 to 12 months of sanctions 
will cause any substantial erosion of 
Iraq's military strength. 

The key to peace is maintaining a 
credible military threat. If we are to 
have any chance of getting Iraq out of 
Kuwait, military force and sanctions 
must be linked together. It we deny the 
President the authority to use force, if 
necessary, we will convince Saddam 
that he can stay in Kuwait, outlast 
sanctions and survive. We may delay 
war, but we will not avoid it. 

Diplomatic efforts to persuade Iraq 
to withdraw began immediately after 
the August invasion and are continuing 
in spite of Saddam Hussein's refusal to 
respond. We are giving him every op- 
portunity to pursue а peaceful diplo- 
matic settlement. As we approach the 
January 15 deadline set by the United 
Nations for Iraq to get out of Kuwait, 
more nations and leaders from every 
part of the world will continue to try 
and reason with him. Efforts are being 
waged by the European Community, 
the Algerian President, the Soviet 
Union, the French, and the nonaligned 
nations. 

How we resolve this first crisis of the 
post-cold war will have profound his- 
torical consequences. If we do nothing 
at this critical turning point in our 
history, we will be forfeiting American 
security in the gulf, America’s stand- 
ing in the Arab World and any future 
possibility for a stable post-cold war 
order throughout the world. The Unit- 
ed States must stand with the inter- 
national community and on the side of 
law and decency. We must also dispel 
any belief that the United States lacks 
the resolve to act decisively in re- 
sponse to Iraq's continued aggression 
against Kuwait. The U.S. Congress and 
the President must be united in their 
efforts at this critical time. This is our 
last hope for keeping peace in this 
troubled region of the world. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
SKEEN]. 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Michel-Solarz amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, last August, Saddam Hussein 
launched a quick and cruel invasion of Kuwait. 
President Bush, the Congress, and the United 
Nations, as well the rest of civilized nations of 
the world responded that Saddam's decision 
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must be reversed, and accordingly, called for 
economic sanctions and boycotts to empha- 
size their position on immediate Iraqi with- 
drawal from Kuwait. 

With the failed discussions between Sec- 
retary of State Baker and Iraq's Foreign Min- 
ister Aziz earlier this week, the Congress, the 
American People, and the rest of the world 
has been faced with a most difficult decision: 
The decision to use force if necessary to liber- 
ate Kuwait. 

We do not face this decision lightly. None of 
us wants any armed conflict at all, but we 
seem to be exhausting every shred of oppor- 
tunity to reach a peaceful settlement. 

Now the hard choice comes for us as to 
whether we really mean what we say—and 
that's a choice not only for the President and 
the United Nations, but for the Congress as 
well. 

All of us are students of history. This fine in- 
stitution has been around for 200 years and if 
history has taught us anything, it's taught us 
that we cannot let unprovoked aggressions go 
unchecked. If Hitler's troops had been stopped 
early on, World War 11 may well have been 
prevented. 

The United States has acted to keep Sad- 
dam Hussein's aggression in check. We are 
perhaps the only Nation in the world that could 
Stop his aggression. In fact, we already have. 
Now he must recede from Kuwait, peacefully 
or by force. His choice. 

Our allies look to us for leadership, and we 
must provide it. If the United States doesn't 
take a stand for the principle of freedom from 
tyrannic aggression, who will? 

Since the end of World War ІІ, we have 
maintained our defense in a high state of 
readiness, and we have prevented an all-out 
worldwide conflict. Our strength has helped 
keep the peace throughout the world. In the 
Persian Gulf, our strength has placed a tem- 
porary halt to Saddam Hussein's fanatically in- 
spired and ambitious aggression. 

We are not acting alone in this endeavor. 
The U.N. Security Council has already ap- 
proved a resolution of force. In their delibera- 
tions, as in ours, members considered all al- 
ternatives and concluded that force may be 
necessary to liberate Kuwait, if all other alter- 
natives fail. 

Members of the Congress must consider 
these same facts. Perhaps one effect of Sad- 
dam Hussein's aggression has been the forc- 
ing of Congress' hand of leadership—one way 
or the other. 

And that's why we're here today. Do we 
mean and believe what we say? Are we, or 
are we not world leaders—with the conviction 
to support that position; in peace if possible— 
with force, if necessary. 

Vote for Michel-Solarz. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Florida [Мг. 
SHAW). 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
very strongly that perhaps our last 
hope to avoid war is the immediate 
threat of war. I ask all Members to join 
with me in supporting our President 
and vote yes on the Solarz-Michel reso- 
lution. 
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Mr. Speaker, many of my colleagues һауе 
told us that time is on our side in this Persian 
Gulf crisis. My colleagues have said, "be pa- 
tient, give sanctions a chance to work." Well 
Mr. Speaker, | am here to tell you that this is 
not the case. Time is not on our side. 

The fact is that the sanctions of the past five 
months are not working, and that even if they 
were, they will not force Saddam Hussein out 
of Kuwait. The President has said time and 
time again that ours is not a quarrel with the 
Iraqi people. Yet this is the unintended result 
when we continue on our path of sanctions. 
Saddam Hussein has no problem with letting 
his own people suffer, as he did when he or- 
dered the massacre of 20,000 Iraqi citizens. 
Instead, Saddam will funnel his limited re- 
sources to his military machine and starve his 
own people. So, even in the best-case pos- 
sible solution, sanctions cannot work. 

Yet, this best-case situation does not even 
exist. The Director of the CIA William H. Web- 
ster, recently testified that, in his opinion, 
sanctions will not lead Saddam Hussein to 
change his policy towards Kuwait. The Wash- 
ington Post recently reported that, “Shops, 
markets and stores throughout Baghdad are 
brimming with goods produced both locally 
and abroad.” 

Many of our allies have already started to 
cheat and have attempted, some successfully, 
to break our international boycott and send 
goods to Iraq. Recently a Soviet ship carrying 
goods to Iraq was turned away. According to 
the Post, beer marked "Brewed and canned 
by Jordan Breweries, Amman" sits on the 
shelves of Baghdad stores. The longer we 
wait, the more Soviet ships and Jordanian 
goods will slip through our blockades and find 
their way into Iraq. 

Time is definitely not on our side. 

Right now, we have 360,000 of our young 
men and women sitting in the deserts off 
Saudi Arabia ready and eager to go. How 
much longer can we leave them sitting there? 
A constituent of mine, Capt. Phillip Hartsfield 
of Pompano Beach, FL, called my office and 
said, "morale is so important to our troops. 
The longer they stay there, the more the mo- 
rale decreases. Right now, our soldiers are 
wiling to do anything for our President. Sad- 
dam will not back down. Please support the 
President and don't take away his option of 
using force to remove lraq's troops from Ku- 
wait." | agree with him. 

At this point in our dealings with Saddam 
Hussein, we have learned one thing about 
him—he is unpredictable. World opinion lined 
against him doesn't seem to effect him. Eco- 
nomic sanctions don't seem to effect him. 
Talking with him doesn't seem to sway his 
opinion. The only thing that seems to effect 
him is threat of the use of force. By voting 
against the Solarz-Michel resolution, we are 
cutting off the one weapon that we have that 
seems to scare this man. The threat of the 
use of force seems to be our last best hope 
to remove Iraqi forces from Kuwait without the 
actual use of military force. Perhaps ironic but 
true, the threat of immediate war is our last 
chance to avoid war. 

Support our President—vote yes on the So- 
larz-Michel resolution. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank my colleague for 
yielding. 

I would like the gentleman from Ari- 
zona and any other Member in the 
Chamber who would like a top secret 
briefing on Saddam Hussein's plans of 
terrorism for the whole world to come 
at 5:30 up to room 405. I think it might 
significantly affect some Members who 
are on the fence on which way to go. 

It is Members only, no exceptions, no 
staff. Ask in our Cloakrooms where 
room 405 is. 

This is the most stunning briefing 
that many of us have had in 14 or 15 
years around this Hill. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the bipartisan resolution to 
grant President Bush the authority to 
enforce the U.N. resolutions. 

Mr. Speaker, most of the arguments 
that have been raised against the bi- 
partisan resolution and in support of 
the alternative resolution have relied 
upon the notion that sanctions could 
work to achieve our objectives. And 
while an issue like this certainly in- 
volves the emotions of all of us, I think 
we also must be analytical about it. 

We would all like to avoid war. But if 
the real objective here is to get Sad- 
dam Hussein to withdraw from Kuwait, 
then we must analyze the three pos- 
sible scenarios that could result from 
the resolutions that are now before us. 

Under the first scenario Congress 
would pass the bipartisan resolution 
convincing Saddam Hussein to with- 
draw. That achieves the objectives and 
it does so quickly. 

Under the second scenario, Congress 
passes the bipartisan resolution, but 
Saddam Hussein still does not with- 
draw. We utilize the U.N. and congres- 
sional authority to remove Hussein 
from Kuwait by force. 

This solution again is quick. It meets 
the objective, but there is an unknown 
cost. So some have asked is there a 
better alternative. 

The third scenario is that the Con- 
gress passes the Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution calling for continued reli- 
ance upon sanctions to effect an Iraqi 
withdrawal. Under this scenario we 
must wait to see if the policy will 
work. Unlike the first two scenarios, 
we do not know whether sanctions will 
work, we do not know how long it 
would take them to work, and we do 
not know what the costs would be. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, we know that 
military force will achieve the objec- 
tive, either used as a threat or applied 
operationally. 

What do we know about sanctions? 
Experts disagree. Some say that they 


will not work. Some say they might, 
but will take a long time. None say 
that they would work quickly. 

I submit that the potential for sanc- 
tions, Mr. Speaker, does not inspire 
confidence. 

Here is a sampling of some testimony 
that was presented to the House Armed 
Services Committee and other state- 
ments that people have made. 

Dr. Phebe Marr testified before our 
committee and said: ‘Sanctions alone 
will not force Saddam Hussein to leave 
Kuwait. He is a survivor who must feel 
a direct threat to his military power 
base or political life before he can be 
expected to change his behavior.“ 

Dr. Jerrold Post, former CIA Center 
for Personality Analysis and Political 
Behavior, said this about Saddam Hus- 
sein: “Тһе only language Saddam Hus- 
sein understands is the language of 
power." 

CIA Director Webster, who has been 
much quoted here, said: Saddam Hus- 
sein wil not withdraw from Kuwait 
until he is convinced he is in peril of 
imminent military attack.“ 

“The success of sanctions must ulti- 
mately be measured not by the degree 
of trade restriction or even the degree 
of pain inflicted on Iraq, but by Iraqi 
actions which comply with the U.N. ob- 
jectives," said the chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, LES 
ASPIN. 

And Israeli Foreign Minister Levy 
said: "Waiting for sanctions to work 
represents a victory for Saddam Hus- 
sein. It increases his stature among the 
Arab masses because he is seen as hav- 
ing faced the strongest Nation in the 
world and survived." 

No witness testifying before the 
House Armed Services Committee be- 
lieved that a people’s revolt to over- 
throw Saddam was feasible, and all felt 
that the probability that the army 
would revolt was very small. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been com- 
ment about CIA Director Webster’s tes- 
timony, and I just would like to clarify 
something. CIA Director Webster has 
not changed his testimony. Some peo- 
ple were parroting what they thought 
they heard him say when he testified in 
December before the House Armed 
Services Committee, but I would like 
to tell Members what he really said on 
that occasion. 

We see no indication that Saddam is con- 
cerned, at this point, that domestic dis- 
content is growing to levels that may threat- 
en his regime or that problems resulting 
from the sanctions are causing him to 
rethink his policy on Kuwait. The Iraqi peo- 
ple have experienced considerable depriva- 
tion in the past. Given the brutal nature of 
the Iraqi security services, the population is 
not likely to oppose Saddam openly. Our 
judgment has been, and continues to be, that 
there is no assurance or guarantee that eco- 
nomic hardships will compel Saddam to 
change his policies or lead to internal unrest 
that would threaten his regime. 
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Mr. Speaker, sanctions are certainly 
the policy of hope, but one cannot be 
confident of their success, particularly 
against a dictator who is not subject to 
the same popular pressures as our 
democratic leaders, and whose people 
have been subjected to great depriva- 
tion in the 8-year war with Iran, with- 
out any protest, at least from anyone 
who lived to tell about it. And iron- 
ically, sanctions would be relatively 
more costly for the alliance against 
Saddam Hussein in terms of the effect 
upon public policy, and that in the long 
run ís all that matters. 

We have heard testimony about the 
tremendous effect upon all of the Arab 
allies, upon the State of Israel, and of 
course the costs to the United States. 
My suggestion here is that should we 
rely upon economic sanctions it is very 
possible, indeed I would suggest prob- 
able that the alliance would blink be- 
fore Saddam Hussein who was not sub- 
jected and is not subjected to the same 
popular pressures. 

Moreover, and finally, once sanctions 
have been in place a long time, the 
military option becomes less and less 
credible. So I would refer Members to 
the testimony of Dr. Henry Kissinger 
before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee to this effect. He said that sanc- 
tions and military actions "are being 
presented as it they were successive 
phases of the same policy. In fact, they 
will prove to be mutually exclusive, be- 
cause by the time it is evident that 
sanctions alone cannot succeed, a cred- 
ible military option will probably no 
longer exist.“ 

Mr. Speaker, these are the unfortu- 
nate facts about sanctions. Alone they 
simply will not bring Saddam Hussein 
to comply with the U.N. resolutions 
and do what all of us would like to 
have done. 

I have reached the same conclusion 
that respected Washington Post col- 
umnist David Broder has, who wrote іп 
today's Post and said: 

Тһе best hope for salvaging peace is а 
strong statement of congressional support 
for the President's policy so that Saddam 
Hussein can understand the terrible alter- 
native he faces. 

That is the appropriate policy and, 
therefore, I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the bipartisan resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, Our votes tomorrow may well 
be the most important we will ever cast as 
Member of Congress. 

No one wants war. 

Our dilemma from the beginning has been 
how to achieve a peaceful solution to the gulf 
crisis with a dictator who seems to understand 
only force. 

| have studied the issue closely; | have trav- 
eled to the Persian Gulf; sat through hours of 
congressional hearings and read widely on 
this issue. | have visited with the troops, with 
families of the troops, and with hundreds of 
other constituents. Reluctantly, | һауе con- 
cluded that our best hope, if not the only 
hope, of avoiding war in the Persian Gulf is to 
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be prepared, and committed, to go to war if 
necessary. 

Possessing the power to wage war and the 
commitment to do it if necessary has pre- 
vented conflict in the past. Peace through 
strength has been the foundation of this coun- 
try's bipartisan foreign policy for decades, and 
it has worked, most notably to prevent Soviet 
aggression and help bring an end to the cold 
war. In all probability, convincing Saddam 
Hussein that we can and will defeat him mili- 
tarily is the only way to influence him to with- 
draw from Kuwait and leave his neighbors 
alone. If we say we won't use force against 
him, he will do neither. 

So today, we must support the bipartisan 
resolution requested by the President. As re- 
spected Washington Post columnist David 
Broder wrote today: 

The best hope for salvaging peace is а 
strong statement of congressional support 
for [the President's] policy; so that Saddam 
Hussein can understand the terrible alter- 
native he faces. 

To understand why United States interests 
are sufficiently at stake to be prepared to com- 
mit our forces to combat against Iraq, we 
should ask what would happen if we were not 
prepared to do so. 

First, brutal unwarranted aggression would 
have been rewarded. That is bad as a matter 
of principle, but as important is what it por- 
tends in this case. Saddam Hussein has al- 
ready shown a penchant for exerting influ- 
ence, and taking what he wants, through mili- 
tary action—we need not speculate about it. 
There is every reason to believe that, if un- 
checked, he will do it again, and again, until 
he is finally stopped. At that point, it is likely 
to be much more costly in lives lost than it 
would be to stop him now. And by acting now, 
we will have prevented more horrible casual- 
ties of his aggression. In short, to allow him to 
continue to murder, rape, torture and pillage 
because "it is not our business" is contrary to 
everything we stand for. The analogy to stop- 
ping Adolph Hitler is not inappropriate, espe- 
cially since Hussein has already been respon- 
sible for over a million dead in his invasion of 
Iran and Kuwait, for more than Hitler before 
the United States declared war on Germany. 
So, the second, and perhaps most important 
reason is to prevent further aggression and 
the human suffering it involves. 

The third reason is related and focuses on 
the type of unconventional warfare he is likely 
to conduct. The United States cannot be po- 
liceman of the world. So, we act only in cer- 
tain very important situations. Not all aggres- 
sors have the ability to cause massive de- 
struction of lives and property and disrupt re- 
gional, let alone world order. While we may be 
concerned in such cases, they often do not 
warrant direct U.S. action. Unfortunately, Iraq 
is fast becoming a major threat. With ballistic 
missiles, chemical and biological weapons, 
and a rapidly developing nuclear capability, 
not to mention the sixth largest army in the 
world, Iraq is now a very potent force, and, if 
unchecked, will soon be totally dominant in the 
region, capable of forcing its will whether by 
aggression or intimidation. This type of weap- 
onry with which Iraq could conduct unconven- 
tional warfare, plus the brutality Iraq's forces 
have visited on all whom they have attacked— 
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as well as their own people—has been one of 
the key reasons the world community, acting 
through the United Nations, has supported 
military action against Iraq if it has not com- 
plied with the U.N. resolutions by January 15, 
1991. 

Were the United States, as the moral, eco- 
nomic and military leader of the world, to back 
down now, we would lose all credibility and 
have a very difficult time ever standing up to 
aggression or otherwise prevailing in difficult 
foreign policy situations in the future. Arab 
states in the Middle East, as well as oil con- 
suming nations throughout the world, would 
have to make their own accommodations with 
Iraq and every outlaw nation that might follow 
its example. 

This fourth reason, a loss of credibility, and, 
thus, capability to influence world events in the 
future, might not have occurred if we had 
never sent forces to the Middle East in the 
first place; but we did, with the overwhelming 
support of the Congress and the American 
people. It is also a reality that we cannot ig- 
nore what happens around the world—our 
own self-interest demands that we be able to 
act with credibility. If friends cannot depend on 
the United States, we won't have friends for 
long; bullies will dominate the world scene. 

The fifth reason relates to the implications of 
Iraq's continued presence there as well as 
domination of neighboring countries. As noted, 
the United States cannot move to stop all ag- 
gression; but it does move to stop it where the 
threat is of major significance and where our 
vital interests are jeopardized. Oil is vital to 
the United States. And, while we should have 
a better energy policy and while other coun- 
tries should be doing more—because they are 
even more reliant on oil from the Middle 
East—the United States cannot duck respon- 
sibility for doing something it should do; that is 
try to prevent world economic disorder by al- 
lowing Iraq to control a majority of the world's 
oil through military aggression. While the Unit- 
ed States does not get most of its oil from the 
Middle East, we must remember oil is a world 
commodity, so the price goes up all over the 
world—including іп the United States—when- 
ever the supply is cut anywhere in the world. 

We are not in Saudi Arabia to protect the 
profits of the oil companies, as some have as- 
serted—remember, the price of oil and gaso- 
line was less before the invasion of Kuwait 
and will go down again if a stable peace is re- 
stored to the region. 

The Middle East is important for another 
reason—it is the most unstable and potentially 
most dangerous area of the world; no less 
than six wars have been fought there since 
the end of World War 11. The United States 
cannot unilaterally keep the peace there, but, 
in concert with others, we can try to minimize 
the potential for more widespread conflict by 
helping to stop a man like Saddam Hussein 
before he embroils the region—and, thus, pos- 
sibly the world—in further conflict there. 

None of these reasons may be sufficient 
alone to warrant U.S. military action; but, 
taken together, they suggest to me a compel- 
ling case. Only once every several genera- 
tions does a man like Saddam Hussein de- 
velop the kind of military force and use it like 
he has. Like a serial killer, he will keep on 
until stopped. We certainly risk casualties in 
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trying to stop him, but it is a virtual certainty 
that waiting will result in greater casualties 

both civilians he brutally attacks and 
the soldiers we and others will have to send 
to stop him. 

| say virtual certainty because we cannot 
know anything in the future for a certainty. 
But, leadership is about making hard decisions 
when the facts are not all clear, when the out- 
comes are uncertain. It is frequently too late to 
do the right thing after all the facts are in. This 
is the reason most experts are reluctant to rely 
on economic sanctions alone to cause Hus- 
sein to pull out of Kuwait, let alone dismantle 
his powerful military machine, forgo develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons, and forswear use of 
chemical and biological weapons and, indeed, 
the use of any weapons against his neighbors. 

Hussein is a man who respects one thing: 
force. This fact was made clear in the out- 
come of the meeting between Secretary of 
State Baker and his Iraqi counterpart in Gene- 
va on January 9. Once again, Saddam Hus- 
sein demonstrated his disdain for diplomatic 
efforts to resolve this crisis peacefully. It is for 
this reason that | believe only a strong show 
of force is likely to convince him to leave Ku- 
wait. 

President Bush has been very firm in order 
to try to convince Hussein that he has to leave 
Kuwait or face probable military action. With- 
out that threat, | am convinced that Hussein 
would not leave. | am convinced this is the 
best course of action. We have averted other 
crises in our past by convincing our adversar- 
ies that we will use force if necessary—that is 
the Cuban missile crisis. | believe it may work 
with Hussein if Congress backs the President. 
Hussein must know we are united. That is why 
| intend to support the President. That is why 
| became an original cosponsor of House Joint 
Resolution 62, authorizing the use of force by 
the United States in order to implement U.N. 
resolutions regarding Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. 

Reasonable people will differ in their conclu- 
sions about all of this. As one who has part of 
the responsibility for making the critical deci- 
sions, | have done my best to be informed, to 
listen, and, in the end, to act responsibly. | in- 
tend to support the bipartisan resolution and 
oppose the others. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. BILBRAY]. 

Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members have said today what a dif- 
ficult decision this is, and I think that 
is probably the understatement of the 
decade. For days I have been anguish- 
ing over which side of this issue I 
would take. 

I have the utmost respect for Mr. 
GEPHARDT and Mr. HAMILTON who I be- 
lieve are two of the most intellectually 
honest and moral people in this Con- 
gress. At the same time, I remember 
the testimony that I have heard over 
weeks and months in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee which I have the honor 
to serve on. 
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As the gentleman from Arizona has 
stated, over and over again the experts 
that came before us told us from Au- 
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gust on that sanctions would not work 
and will not work. I think that is evi- 
dent today, that nothing we can do can 
dislodge Saddam Hussein and the Iraqi 
forces from Kuwait. 

My decision was one that was made 
in anguish, not wanting to commit 
hundreds of thousands of young men 
and women of the United States to a 
combat and seeing young people com- 
ing back in body bags. I know, because 
as a parent I have lost a child. That 
was in 1983, and the hurt still is there. 
I do not want anyone to feel that an- 
guish and that hurt. 

But, on the other hand, I believe the 
best chance of peace is by being strong, 
and if we send а message to Saddam 
Hussein that we do not know what we 
want to do, that maybe sometime in 
the future the United States Congress 
will reach out and give a resolution to 
the President authorizing him to use 
force, he will never leave Kuwait. He is 
resolved that we do not have the re- 
Solve to resist his aggression, and that 
he watches CNN as has been stated, and 
he hears the discussion and he does not 
believe that this Congress or the Amer- 
ican people have the will to resist ag- 
gression after Vietnam. 

My own family disagrees with me on 
this vote. My daughter who is а junior 
in high school last night spent an hour 
at dinner telling me what a bad vote I 
was making. My daughter who is a sen- 
ior in college spent 15-20 minutes just а 
few minutes ago telling me this was 
the worst vote I would ever make. I un- 
derstand their anguish. I understand 
the anguish of my parish priest who 
walked out of mass this week and told 
me, Please, let us not give the Presi- 
dent the power to fight.“ 

I believe that if we spit in the Presi- 
dent's face and that we deny him the 
ability to use whatever weapons are at 
his disposal to achieve peace, then we 
are going to cause war. Our only hope 
is that by giving the President the 
right to use force he will not have to 
use that force. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RAVENELl. 

Mr. RAVENEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
current crisis our country has emerged 
as the natural leader of the family of 
nations. Our administration, ever con- 
sulting closely with the leadership of 
this Congress, has deterred further ag- 
gression on the Arabian Peninsula, en- 
couraged the United Nations to con- 
детп that which occurred and set а 
deadline for its reversal—or else, that 
else being the military ejection of the 
arrogant aggressor, an action never 
cherished by the lovers of peace but 
often found necessary for its mainte- 
nance. That the world, under our lead- 
ership, could have come so far so fast 
is, in itself, an amazing event. 

So now why, today at the llth hour, 
when the successful resolution of this 
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grave world disorder is at hand, are we 
here at all? How satisfied and gleeful 
must Saddam Hussein be as he observes 
these proceedings, which are, with 
variations, mouldy rehashes of two 
centuries of the same endless debate. 
What must our coalition comrades 
think as they observe us possibly vot- 
ing to wait and not wait, authorize and 
deny, fight and not fight, all at the 
same time! And what must the Amer- 
ican people think of this possible para- 
dox? 

Of course we should not be here, but, 
as unfortunately we are, a vote for the 
bipartisan resolution and against the 
others is the only rational course for 
this House! 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LANTOS]. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, Saddam 
Hussein is watching this debate on tel- 
evision. What he is seeing is а free and 
open and democratic society in action. 
I want to make certain that he does 
not misunderstand what to him must 
be а bewildering variety of views. 

Since some of our finest and most re- 
spected members of this distinguished 
body have lined up on opposite sides of 
the question we are debating today, it 
is important, Mr. Speaker, that Sad- 
dam Hussein understand where the dif- 
ferences between our Members lie. 

Тһе debate we are engaged in today 
is not about peace or war—that would 
be an easy debate. We would all opt for 
peace. 

In this debate we are all united in 
our opposition to terror and tyranny. 
We are all united in our determination 
that Saddam Hussein not prevail in his 
brutal rape of Kuwait nor in his vicious 
intimidation of his neighbors in the 
Persian Gulf. We are all united in our 
concern for the welfare of all of the 
people in the Persian Gulf and the Mid- 
dle East. 

We are all united in our judgment 
that we will use force only as a last re- 
sort if that is what is necessary to 
achieve the objectives of defeating tyr- 
anny and dismantling the tyrant's 
military might. We differ only on tim- 
ing and short-term tactics, not on 
long-term strategy. 

We are all united in our eagerness to 
put this crisis behind us and move on 
to the serious issues that face our Na- 
tion here at home—stimulating a sag- 
ging economy, housing our people, edu- 
cating our children, improving our 
transportation and infrastructure, as- 
suring health care for all, and helping 
our senior citizens. We want to deal 
with the truly historic changes that 
are unfolding in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, the bipartisan resolu- 
tion is clearly our best chance of pre- 
serving peace and getting on with our 
agenda. I strongly support that resolu- 
tion. 
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I have reached my decision on the 
basis of my many years of experience 
of living under and dealing with police 
states and totalitarian regimes. That 
experience taught me that we must 
never appease tyrants. If we had 
stopped the Japanese in Manchuria, if 
we had stopped Mussolini in Ethiopia, 
if we had stopped Hitler in the Rhine- 
land, then tens of millions of innocent 
men, women, and children around the 
globe would have been spared the un- 
told agony of war and the tragedy of 
death. 

This is not the time to sound an un- 
certain trumpet. This is the time to 
keep all our options open. This is the 
time to send Saddam Hussein the clear 
message that this great democracy is 
not paralyzed and that it will not be 
intimidated. We were not intimidated 
by Hitler. We were not intimidated by 
Mussolini. We were not intimidated by 
the Japanese militarists, and we were 
not intimidated by Stalin, or Mao Tse- 
tung. And we shall not be intimidated 
by Saddam Hussein. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Ohio  [Mr. 
GILLMOR]. 

Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, no issue we confront on the 
House floor is as difficult as the question of 
war and peace. It is an issue that affects the 
lives of our troops, the security of the United 
States, and the future of other nations. It is an 
issue that demands the most serious possible 
consideration. 

Today, we debate whether the President 
should be authorized to use force if Iraq does 
not leave Kuwait by January 15. We should 
make our decisions calmly, with our emotions 
and anger aside, and on the facts of the case. 
Here are the facts as | see them: 

Iraq is a nation that has gone to war twice 
in a decade, invading two countries and 
threatening more with weapons of mass de- 
Struction. It is Iraq's dictator, Saddam Hussein 
who has used chemical weapons on its own 
people. It is a nation that 5 months ago bru- 
tally crushed and annexed a small, peaceful 
neighbor. It is a nation that feels it is not 
bound by international law or the principle of 
self-determination. It is a nation that seeks the 
wealth and technology to threaten countries 
around the world with nuclear bombs and bal- 
listic missiles. 

What we have seen since Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait has been a remarkable display of inter- 
national unity. Twelve Security Council resolu- 
tions have demanded that Kuwait leave Ku- 
wait and restore its legitimate government. For 
only the second time in its history, the United 
Nations has authorized the use of force. Why 
is the world so united? Because from England 
to Egypt, from Moscow to Malaysia, the les- 
sons of history are being heeded. 

And that lesson is: Brutal dictators cannot 
be permitted to profit from aggression. Be- 
cause when they do, they will surely be back. 
They will soon want more. Their appetites for 
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conquest will not be satisfied, and their 
dreams for more power will know no limits. 

Saddam Hussein is this brand of dictator. 
For the long term, he seeks control of one of 
the world's most important natural resources, 
so he can use the profit to build an even 
stronger military while his neighbors grow 
weaker. He seeks to acquire the weapons that 
will make him an Arab superpower. 

For the short term, he has only one desire: 
He wants the world to forget about Kuwait. He 
wants to break up the international forces 
arrayed against him so that he can continue 
pursuing his designs for power. He wants Jan- 
uary 15, the United Nations line in the sand, 
to wither away. 

President Bush hopes we will give him the 
authority to thwart Saddam Hussein's wishes. 
The President wants us to send the message 
that the United Nations has sent: That the use 
of force is a legitimate option for the United 
States and the United Nations coalition if Sad- 
dam Hussein does not leave Kuwait by Janu- 
ary 15. 

| was disappointed when the Iraqi Foreign 
Minister snubbed Secretary of State Baker at 
the Geneva talks. | have hoped, as we all 
have, for a peaceful solution. As a veteran, 
there is nothing more | would like than to see 
all American troops return safely from Saudi 
Arabia. 

But we must stick to our principles and de- 
fend our interests. And Saddam Hussein must 
make a choice about his own principles. 

If we pass the use-of-force resolution, we 
will help make Saddam Hussein's choice even 
more clear than it already is. Will he stay on 
the road of aggression and brutality, or will he 
respect the will of the people of Kuwait, the 
Arab League, and the United Nations. Or put 
more bluntly, will Saddam Hussein choose 
war, or will he choose peace. 

| am afraid that if we require the President 
to continue to rely on sanctions, as some sug- 
gest today, we will make the choice for Sad- 
dam less clear. It would increase the chance 
for a greater conflict later. Saddam will see it 
as more time to hold on to Kuwait, more time 
for the U.N. coalition to crumble, more time to 
fortify his army and weapons, more time for 
our men and women to linger in the desert. 
Regrettably, that would not be in the best in- 
terest of peace and security now or in the fu- 
ture. 

Of course, we all wince at the horrors of 
war, and yearn to avoid it. But we must also 
wince with equal horror at a dictator who waits 
for the world to forget that he swallowed a 
small nation, who waits for a time he can 
move ahead in his quest for dominance in his 
region and power in the world. Some say it 
will not happen, that the world would not look 
the other way. My friends, it has happened be- 
fore. It resulted in World War 11, and it resulted 
in a level of death and destruction far beyond 
what we wince at today. 

Today, we take a step to prevent a greater 
conflict in the future. We must give the Presi- 
dent the ability to act now, while the United 
Nations coalition is united, determined, and fo- 
cused. 

For these reasons, | support the Michel-So- 
larz use-of-force resolution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
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gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. GUN- 
DERSON]. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
issues before us today are without 
question the most difficult of our polit- 
ical career. The outcome of our delib- 
erations will affect the entire world 
and the lives of thousands of Ameri- 
cans. It is, ав well, а vote each of us 
must carry with us the rest of our 
lives. 

As we begin this debate, let us clear- 
ly consider the function and role of our 
deliberations. Many, in the Congress 
and the American public believe we are 
here today to provide the President 
clear authority on the use of force in 
the gulf crisis. 

Unfortunately, I do not believe that 
is our role at all. The Congress has two 
specific and different responsibilities 
regarding war. The first, is to raise and 
fund an army. In the last session of 
Congress, we passed legislation to au- 
thorize the commitment of troops to 
the Persian Gulf. As a part of our ap- 
propriation process for fiscal year 1991, 
we provided open ended funding for the 
Desert Shield operation. Thus, under 
both the provisions of the War Powers 
Act and the Constitution Congress has 
met its initial responsibilities. In ret- 
rospect, I regret that the authority is 
open ended. We should have set an ex- 
piration date before the end of this fis- 
cal year. Our failure to do so runs the 
risks similar to the results of the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution years ago. 

The second perception is that we are 
here today to consider an official dec- 
laration of war, believing such action 
is necessary before the President can 
use any force in the Persian Gulf. His- 
tory will show that is not the role of a 
declaration of war. Five times in Amer- 
ican history, the Congress has passed a 
declaration of war. Each time, military 
hostilities had been engaged and the 
President then came to Congress seek- 
ing an official declaration of a state of 
war between two nations. The result of 
such action is the total breakoff of all 
diplomatic relations, freezing of all na- 
tional assets, and the registering of 
foreign nationals. For any of us who 
still hope for a diplomatic solution, a 
declaration of war is the absolute 
wrong thing to occur at this time. 

Thus, I believe, and most constitu- 
tional experts believe, the President al- 
ready has the clear authority under the 
Constitution and the previous acts of 
Congress last fall to take any and all 
actions he deems necessary regarding 
the use of force. Thus, our role is two- 
fold. First, the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people want the Congress to make 
a statement regarding the use of force. 
While, this may satisfy our emotional 
desires, I must say that if Congress de- 
sired to reject the presence and use of 
American troops in the gulf, Congress 
should have considered such issue first 
last August when troops were initially 
deployed or secondly when the Presi- 
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dent ordered а major buildup last No- 
vember. 

Our second role in considering this 
issue today is to contribute to the 
international response to the brutal in- 
vasion of Kuwait. In particular, we are 
considering whether the Congress en- 
dorses the provisions of the 12 United 
Nations resolutions in response to the 
crises, in particular the authorizing of 
the use of all means to accomplish the 
withdrawal of Iraq from Kuwait after 
January 15. 

In this regard, I am most dis- 
appointed by the procedure before us. 
We in the House will be considering 
three different resolutions. Indications 
are that all three might pass, which 
sends a totally contradictory signal to 
Saddam Hussein and the world. Second 
there is serious consideration of wheth- 
er the Senate will even pass a resolu- 
tion, and if so by a very narrow mar- 
gin. The end result of congressional de- 
liberations could be one, not of author- 
izing force but rather sending the mes- 
sage to Saddam Hussein that America 
is totally split on our resolve; that he 
should simply wait us out; and over a 
period of time Americans will more 
desperately want their troops home 
than we want him out of Kuwait. 

Earlier this week, I held nine dif- 
ferent town meetings in my district. 
The primary purpose was not only to 
discuss the Persian Gulf issue with 
constituents, but more importantly to 
hear from the families of the troops 
stationed over in the gulf. No family 
wants war or the loss of life. No Amer- 
ican does. But the families were very 
clear in making two points: First, ei- 
ther support the troops in the gulf or 
bring them home. Second, they do not 
want their loved one still sitting in the 
gulf а year from now. If we are not 
going to resolve the crisis, then bring 
them home as well. Thus, part of our 
purpose here today must be to deter- 
mine how we can contribute most posi- 
tively to а quick and hopefully peace- 
ful resolution of the crisis. 

At this point, we must ask ourselves 
what is the justification for even hav- 
ing American troops in the gulf. And 
while there are reasons to and not to 
be there, let us focus today on the rea- 
sons for an American presence. 

I believe the leader of the free world 
carries special responsibilities. First, 
among them is to respond to requests 
for help when nations either become 
the victims of or are threatened by bla- 
tant, naked aggression. The basic tenet 
of any civilized society must be a re- 
вресб for an international order built 
first and foremost on the right of na- 
tions to exist. 

In this case, our intelligence and that 
of Saudi Arabia indicated that Saddam 
Hussein was not about to stop with the 
blatant invasion of Kuwait. Saudi Ara- 
bia asked for our help to prevent fur- 
ther aggression. Kuwait asked for our 
help to impress upon Hussein the mag- 
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nitude of world condemnation in hopes 
of reversing his aggression. 

Second, there must be no doubt that 
Saddam Hussein left to his own wills 
and public statements, wants to create 
one great pan-Arab nation. The later 
implications of such action are obvi- 
ously to destroy Israel. All Americans 
must recognize that if such actions 
were to occur we would go to the de- 
fense of our ally. It is by far in the in- 
terests of America that we do not allow 
him to amass either the land or the re- 
sources of one great Arab nation and 
the temptations and threats that 
would surely follow. 

Third, while he does not possess 
today а nuclear weapon, there is no 
doubt that he intends to have one in 
the near future. And we know he pos- 
sesses the enriched uranium to do so. Is 
there any doubt among any of us that 
a man willng to rule by terror and 
death, willing to use chemical weapons 
on his own people, would not hesitate 
to use nuclear weapons to accomplish 
his goals? In this context it becomes 
especially important for the world 
community to not allow the creation of 
one great Arab nation under his rule. It 
is for these reasons that the Arab 
League has taken the dramatic steps to 
oppose his actions diplomatically and 
commit their resources and troops to 
oppose the actions of an Arab nation. 
The major impact of this simply can- 
not be overstated. 

But it does present to us a picture of 
the new post-cold-war world order and 
the importance of the world's response 
to this crisis. As dangerous as this cri- 
sis is, can anyone even begin to imag- 
ine the danger that would loom were 
this 5 years ago and the Soviet Union 
were on the other side? Today, the So- 
viet Union and Eastern Europe stand 
side by side the world community in 
condemnation to his actions. Second, 
the crisis has resulted in a division of 
the Arab world into two factions; the 
moderate Arab nations and the radical 
Arab States. Never again will the Mid- 
dle East geopolitical situation be the 
same. Likewise, at the end of this cri- 
sis there must be little doubt the mod- 
erate Arab nations will demand and 
achieve world cooperation in resolving 
the longstanding Middle East dispute 
regarding the Palestinians and the oc- 
cupied territories. Third, unlike even 
previous American administrations, 
the Bush administration has chosen to 
assist in making the United Nations a 
viable entity in resolving world crises. 
If the United Nations response to the 
Kuwait invasion is successful, we will 
see a renewed sense of international di- 
plomacy and the reduction of military 
solutions. The simple fact that the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
will no longer be participating in com- 
petitive arms sales will prevent the re- 
grettable circumstances we find today 
where we both, along with France, are 
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guilty of selling arms to Iraq that have 
contributed to today's crisis. 

For these and other reasons, I believe 
most Americans are united in their 
condemnation of Saddam Hussein and 
his brutal aggression, rape, murder, 
and pillaging of Kuwait. Most Ameri- 
cans are united with the world commu- 
nity in the initial defensive measures 
to defend against further aggression, 
and to pressure for Hussein's with- 
drawal from Kuwait. That includes the 
use of sanctions and other economic 
tools, the many diplomatic tools of the 
United Nations and elsewhere, and 
some use of a military presence. 

The question we face today, frankly, 
is how can we now contribute further 
to a successful resolution of this con- 
flict at minimum risk to the lives of 
American citizens and the world com- 
munity. Mr. Speaker, I have concluded 
that this is the basic question. Will the 
threat of force, or the use of force in- 
crease or decrease the risk to American 
lives? 

The answer to this question must 
begin with an assessment of whether or 
not present actions seem sufficient to 
accomplish our goals. Such discussion 
begins with а careful assessment of 
Saddam Hussein, himself. Unfortu- 
nately, it appears the only thing he un- 
derstands is force. And even more un- 
fortunate, he seems totally willing to 
allow force to be used against his peo- 
ple as long as it does not bring risk to 
himself and his power. Thus, the major 
risk of this congressional debate is 
that we will only hurt our goals by 
sending the signal to Hussein that he 
can wait us out. 

Second, we must assess the question 
of whether sanctions and diplomatic 
pressure will sufficiently cause the 
withdrawal from Kuwait. While the 
sanctions are generally working, the 
question of their effectiveness is sus- 
pect. In a letter, dated January 11 to 
Congressman LES ASPIN, Judge Web- 
ster of the Central Intelligence wrote: 

In December, during my appearance before 
the House Armed Services Committee, I 
noted that while we can look ahead several 
months and predict the gradual deteriora- 
tion of the Iraqi economy, it is more difficult 
to assess how or when these conditions will 
cause Saddam to modify his behavior. Our 
judgement remains that, even if sanctions 
continue to be enforced for an additional 6 to 
12 months, economic hardship alone is un- 
likely to compel Saddam to retreat from Ku- 
wait or cause regime-threatening popular 
discontent in Iraq. The economic impact of 
sanctions is likely to be increasingly serious, 
with conspicuous hardships and dislocations. 
Nevertheless, Saddam currently appears 
willing to accept even a subsistence economy 
in a continued attempt to outlast the inter- 
national resolve to maintain the sanctions, 
especially if the threat of war recedes sig- 
nificantly. He probably continues to believe 
that Iraq can endure sanctions longer than 
the international coalition will hold and 
hopes that avoiding war will buy him time to 
negotiate a settlement more favorable to 
him. 
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What signal do we send by our ac- 
tions here today? In light of this as- 
sessment our message becomes even 
more important. This returns us to the 
question of endorsing the U.N. resolu- 
tion endorsing all means to accomplish 
the withdrawal from Kuwait. In so 
doing, we must carefully consider the 
implications of such action. 

First, I want to emphasize we are not 
automatically committing the allies to 
the use of force. Rather, we are sending 
the signal to Saddam Hussein that the 
Congress will endorse the possible use 
of force ав one of many means envi- 
sioned by the U.N. resolution. If we are 
dealing with a man who only respects 
force, then perhaps raising to him the 
possibility of using force will obtain 
the peaceful withdrawal by Iraq from 
Kuwait that we all seek. 

It is not new either in history or in 
recent times that the threat of force 
was used to keep the peace. The most 
obvious example is the creation of 
NATO following World War II. Through 
the use of this organized threat of 
force, Europe has now enjoyed the 
longest period of peace in history. Sec- 
ond, the decision by this Congress and 
the Reagan administration to upgrade 
the quality and size of our nuclear 
forces during the 1980's has resulted in 
the most comprehensive and dramatic 
series of arms control treaties ever, re- 
sulting for the first time in actual re- 
duction of nuclear weapons on both 
sides. 

Second, I want to emphasize that au- 
thorizing the use of force does not 
automatically mean a major use of 
force, especially that of troops. More 
and more I am becoming convinced 
that the combination of economic and 
diplomatic efforts plus the possibility 
or actual use of limited force in the 
version of target-controlled air strikes 
is now our best hope to achieve our 
goals in the region without major risk 
to American lives. This does not, and 
in my opinion should not, include a 
major land offensive. Recent history 
has shown two occasions where such 
actions have accomplished our goals. 
First, our targeted bombing of Libya 
has resulted in the restoration of civil 
conduct by Qadhafi. Second, Israel's 
bombing some years ago of Iraq's nu- 
clear production facility prevented the 
world from today sitting on the brink 
of nuclear war. Both actions were lim- 
ited, targeted, controlled, and accom- 
plished with minimal risk to the lives 
of our respective military. 

Frankly, I prefer à very limited use 
of such force aimed only at one or more 
army weapons production facilities. It 
Should be used only to communicate to 
Saddam Hussein the resolve of the 
world community to demand his with- 
drawal. Other experts suggest а more 
comprehensive air strike aimed at 
Iraq's air-defense forces—the  inte- 
grated radar networks, antiaircraft 
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missiles systems, airfields, and perhaps 
even their electric systems. 

I admit the terrible risks of any such 
use. Yes, there is the possibility of а 
limited strike evolving into a full-scale 
war. No one can predict the actual out- 
comes of such actions. And we all will, 
and we all must, be ready to bear the 
burden for such decisions. But Saddam 
Hussein has a history of miscalcula- 
tion. And I believe we must again prove 
to him his miscalculation of world re- 
solve, and unfortunately we may have 
to threaten or even possibly use force 
to convince him of this fact. 

But I do not believe this man, who 
lives and thrives on maintaining his 
own political power, will risk losing 
that power in the face of a serious 
threat of force. Second, I do not believe 
he will actually attack Israel. For by 
doing so, he will incur a military re- 
sponse from Israel іп а magnitude and 
manner, frankly, the Western World 
would hesitate to use. There is no 
doubt in anyone's mind that Israel has 
the military ability to literally wipe 
Iraq off the map. He must know better 
than to run that risk. 

So the question today, really, is not 
one of goals, but of strategy. It is not 
one of authorizing force but rather of 
sending a message. Thus, I must con- 
clude that 4 days before the U.N. dead- 
line for à peaceful withdrawal from Ku- 
wait, we in the Congress have no 
choice. А vote to limit ог deny the pos- 
sible use of force will stop neither the 
President or the United Nations. But it 
wil send the fateful signal to Hussein 
that if he stalls, he can outlast Amer- 
ican resolve and the world alliance 
against him. Thus, the Congress must 
stand today with the other 30 nations 
who have committed troops and arse- 
nal to the gulf. And we must do no less 
than the United Nations, the world 
peacekeeping body, has resolved. 

In doing so, we contribute yet to a 
possible peaceful solution. We give new 
meaning to the diplomatic initiatives 
of Secretary General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar. We give new meaning to the 
Algerian effort to establish an Arab 
resolution of the crisis. Frankly, either 
of these efforts can provide a linkage 
to resolving the Palestinian issue that 
we cannot, and should not, do. 

Mr. Speaker, I don't want to mislead 
anyone by saying that all families in- 
volved in the gulf support the Solarz- 
Michel resolution before us. Quite the 
contrary. But I do want to share two 
messages which have affected me. 

On Christmas Day, a constituent, 
stationed in the gulf wrote me these 
words: 

I am a soldier in the United States Army, 
serving proudly in Operation Desert Shield, 
somewhere in Saudi Arabia. I'm here because 
I wanted to be. Things are well here, and our 
morale is good. However, I am concerned 
that things back home aren't going right. It 
concerns me that the Executive Branch has 
gotten so much power that one man can de- 
clare war—if President Bush wants to go for 
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it after January 15th, then we, America, will 
go to war. 

What happened to the division of power? 
How about democracy? While the President 
pushes and orders, Congress is meekly sit- 
ting by, nodding its head, and doing what- 
ever Congress does, perhaps arguing the 1е- 
gality of burning the flag, and what type of 
law should or should not be passed. Why 
don't you, Mr. Congressman, show that Con- 
gress still has the power that our founding 
Fathers intended it to have? Don't let our 
country go to war unless Congress also ap- 
proves. 

I as а serviceman am proud to fight for 
what my country feels I should fight for. I 
am both a single American with one voice 
&nd one vote, and a soldier, an instrument of 
foreign policy. As a soldier, I am here serv- 
ing my country. As an American citizen, I 
am writing my elected voice in Congress to 
express my fear that our democracy is slip- 
ping. 

American voices need to be heard. It is 
American lives that are at stake. Mr. Gun- 
derson, please remember that you, too, have 
а dual role in our democracy, both as a sin- 
gle American citizen like myself, and as & 
Congressman, elected by the people of Wis- 
consin as the best person to voice our con- 
cerns. To speak and to act in our best inter- 
ests. Somewhere along the line our great 
country has gotten off track. One man has 
become all powerful. Our Congress listens 
only to corporations that don't vote but do 
pay for reelection campaigns. And our judi- 
cial branch, I'm afraid, is іп а state of per- 
manent recess. 

Mr. Congressman, I want you to know that 
Iam willing and proud to fight in a war with 
Iraq, if that is what our country wishes. But 
our country is made up of several hundred 
million people, not just a single power hun- 
gry man. Before we go to war, please be sure, 
sir, that war is in America's best interest. By 
allowing the President alone to make war is 
to set а very dangerous precedent. Let Соп- 
gress take back its share of the power, and 
once again America may be led by the voice 
of the people, the land of the free, and so on. 

Happy holidays from the Kingdom. 

Mr. Speaker, this young man and 
400,000 others in the gulf are watching 
this Congress and our actions here 
today. They are asking for a message. 
And I believe that message was clearly 
layed out in another letter I received, 
this one from the father of а young 
man in the gulf, when he wrote earlier 
this year to me: 

Now I ask of you a favor. Our son * * * is 
а soldier in Operation Desert Shield. He un- 
derstands he is in the Persian Gulf area be- 
cause һе is a soldier and is subject to the or- 
ders of his Commander-in-Chief. He is doing 
the best he can. 

On his behalf and that of the other men 
and women in our Armed Forces please use 
your considerable influence in Congress to 
either fully support the Administration or to 
withdraw all U.S. Forces from the area. 

To ask our sons and daughters to risk their 
real lives, not their political lives, while 
some in Congress posture and confuse Sad- 
dam Hussein is unforgivable. 

I urge you and your colleagues in Congress 
to promptly support the mission of our 
Armed Forces or get them out now. 

Mr. Speaker, we each must vote our 
conscience today and live with the re- 
sults of our action. But for me, I must 
pursue the one strategy I believe holds 
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out the best hope for accomplishing 
our goals with minimal risk to our sol- 
diers. I must stand with the U.N. ac- 
tions through the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion. And in so doing I only hope to 
God, that through this action, we 
might yet achieve peace. 
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Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MURTHA]. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, we are 
here today engaged in the exercise of 
one of the great strengths of democ- 
racy—the elected representatives of a 
free people are openly debating and 
voting on the future course of our 
country ata time of national crisis. 

The words spoken in this debate will 
soon fade from memory, but the votes 
cast on the Persian Gulf resolutions 
will be forever etched in history. 

From the very start of this crisis, my 
goal has been to help find а way to 
peaceful settlement. No one wants to 
avoid war more than those of us who 
have been in war. Having been wounded 
twice in Vietnam, I know firsthand the 
horrors of war, and will always try to 
prevent war. We are all praying for 
peace and the best way to achieve that 
goal. 

We join here not to debate whether 
Saddam Hussein has committed 
unfathomable atrocities against the 
people of Kuwait—we all know he has. 
We join here not to debate whether 
Saddam Hussein must leave Kuwait— 
we all agree he must. We are here to 
debate what is the most effective 
method of achieving that goal, and to 
find the best route to a peaceful settle- 
ment of this crisis. 

There are those who say economic 
sanctions alone will force Iraq to with- 
draw from Kuwait. As we are all aware, 
the intelligence community has con- 
cluded there was no evidence that 
sanctions would mandate a change in 
Saddam Hussein's behavior and there 
was no evidence when or even if they 
would force him out of Kuwait." Also, 
Mr. Speaker, there are innumerable ex- 
amples in history of the failure of eco- 
nomic sanctions to achieve the desired 
effect. 

Mr. Speaker, only when Saddam Hus- 
sein is convinced that the nations 
arrayed against him may use force, 
will there be а possibility of peace. 

In an address in August of 1939, Win- 
ston Churchill said the following about 
the House of Commons: 

This House is sometimes disparaged in this 
country, but abroad it counts. Abroad, the 
House is counted as a most formidable ex- 
pression of the British national will and as 
an instrument of that will in resistance to 
aggression. 

This statement also applies to the 
role of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. I am confident that the House 
wil vote to support the President. 
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When it does, the world will know, and 
Saddam Hussein will know, the Amer- 
ican people are united behind their 
President and supportive of the Amer- 
ican and allied troops deployed in the 
Persian Gulf region. 

Mr. Speaker, in а radio address to his 
constituents in June of 1941, former 
Senator Claude Pepper of Florida 
spoke on the rising threat of nazism. 
He stated that: 

America’s strength is not great unless it is 
a united strength. Our power is not deter- 
mining unless it is mobilized. America’s will 
is not decisive unless it is one irresistible 
will. 

America is the principal member of 
the coalition opposing Hussein’s ag- 
gression, and we in the Congress must 
now confirm our support for United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolution 678. 

Mr. Speaker, while mankind has 
made great strides in so many areas in 
this 20th century, it has also been a 
century of great tragedies: 

This has been the most violent cen- 
tury in the history of man; tens of mil- 
lions have died in armed conflicts in 
the 20th century; the unspeakable hor- 
ror of the Holocaust occurred in this 
century; and weapons of mass destruc- 
tion have proliferated in recent dec- 
ades. 

What lessons have we learned from 
the tragedies that have occurred in 
this century? I believe the most impor- 
tant lesson we should have learned is 
that the appeasement of expansionist, 
dictatorial regimes results in the even- 
tual occurrence of armed conflict on a 
large scale. 

We are all familiar with the failure of 
the League of Nations to maintain 
global peace and its inability to check 
the ambition of dictators. For many 
years the effectiveness of the United 
Nations was impaired by the two super- 
powers conflicting policies on the 
world stage. 

Today, as we deal with the first crisis 
of the post-cold war era, we are at a 
crossroads of history. We stand with an 
opportunity to make the United Na- 
tions a truly effective instrument in 
the maintenance of international law 
and order. 

There are those who say that Saddam 
Hussein is just another Third World 
dictator and that he is no threat to 
America’s global interests. I disagree. 

The world knows of the human suf- 
fering and distress that he has already 
wrought: 1 million casualties in the 
Iraq-Iran war; his use of chemical 
weapons against both Iran and the 
Kurdish minority in his own country; 
and the nation of Kuwait has been in- 
vaded, occupied, pillaged, and dev- 
astated. 

Mr. Speaker, I have met with Ku- 
waiti citizens who have told me of the 
incredible suffering their citizens have 
been going through. 

Amnesty International has docu- 
mented in chilling and grotesque detail 
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the torture, mutilation, murder, and 
rape of innumerable Kuwaiti citizens. 

But beyond the issue of the invasion 
and devastation of an innocent nation, 
is the broader issue of the potential im- 
pact of Saddam Hussein on the world 
stage if his ambitions are not coun- 
tered. 

Had President Bush not acted to de- 
ploy our troops shortly after the Au- 
gust 2 invasion, Saddam Hussein could 
have easily deployed his troops into 
Saudi Arabia and captured their oil 
fields. 

He then would have controlled half of 
the world’s known oil reserves. 

The greatest concentration of re- 
sources in the world would have been 
in the hands of a ruthless dictator who 
not only possesses chemical weapons, 
but is developing even more threaten- 
ing nuclear and biological weapons. 

Mr. Speaker, this man has dem- 
onstrated his willingness to use what- 
ever weapons are in his arsenal in order 
to achieve his geopolitical ambitions. 

We cannot have this debate without 
addressing how proud we are of our 
young men and women serving in Saudi 
Arabia. I’ve visited the front-line 
troops twice. The conditions are harsh, 
but their dedication is solid. 

Last month, I wrote to many of the 
soldiers, from the area I represent, who 
are in Saudi Arabia. I received this 
note back from Sgt. Brian C. 
Marcnitello: 

Thanks for your support in our mission in 
Saudi Arabia. I have received a lot of mail 
from fellow Pennsylvanians. Without family, 
friends, and new fans, I don't think I could 
survive this crisis. І am a crew chief of a С- 
130 aircraft and have been flying a lot of mis- 
sions since my arrival back in August. We 
are all tired but strive to accomplish our 
true mission and our job. We are proud to be 
here and proud to be Americans. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to quote from a congressional de- 
bate of August 12, 1941, on the eve of 
World War П. In that debate, John 
McCormack, a young Congressman 
from Massachusetts who later became 
Speaker of the House said: 

We are the trustees of the present and fu- 
ture of our country. That is our job. It is our 
duty to perform it without fear of the con- 
sequences. The question that confronts us is 
not what we would like to do, but what we 
must do under the conditions that exist 
throughout the world today. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe what we must 
do under the conditions that exist in 
the world today is vote to support the 
U.N. Resolution 678, the President of 
the United States, and the servicemen 
and servicewomen deployed in the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

A vote for the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion is a vote to oppose aggression. 

A vote for the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion is a vote to voice support for the 
world’s community’s opposition to an 
expansionist dictator. 

A vote for the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion is a vote to tell the world and Sad- 
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dam Hussein that America stands by 
its principles. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ACKERMAN]. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
not why I came here, to vote for war. 
Yet over the last several weeks, I have 
found myself at war with my own con- 
Science. All my life I have decried vio- 
lence and all who commit it. All my 
life I have been and I am а 
peacemongerer. I opposed Vietnam and 
even Grenada. I oppose the death pen- 
alty. I do not think boxing is a sport. I 
am even against killing animals with- 
out purpose. Toy guns and war games 
have always been banned from my 
house. 

I am a father who wants his children 
to grow up in a world at peace. The last 
thing that I came here to do was to 
participate in something that would in- 
jure someone or take the life of even 
one human being. But what am I sup- 
posed to do? Instinctively I should vote 
to do nothing, maintain the status quo, 
give peace a chance, no artificial dead- 
lines. I can explain that easily to my 
past, to my philosophical soul mates, 
and to my constituents. However, hav- 
ing done that my hands would be no 
less free from blood, because I really 
know that the world is not filled with 
only peacemakers. I think that there 
are those who act as if devoid of rea- 
son, and who are committed to nothing 
but power and violence. I am in con- 
flict because I really know that, and we 
all know that Saddam Hussein is not a 
good person. He caused a million 
deaths in trying to take over Iran. He 
gassed tens of thousands of Kurds. He 
threatened to burn half of Israel. He 
devoured neighboring Kuwait. He 
moved hundreds of thousands of ag- 
gressor forces toward Saudi Arabia. 
Why has he temporarily stopped? Not 
because we said please. Not because 
of sanctions. Not because of condemna- 
tions. Not because of group prayer. Not 
because we threatened him with the 
negotiations. Not because we threat- 
ened to send a committee of diplomats 
carrying umbrellas. He stopped tempo- 
rarily for the same reason that all bul- 
lies stop—force, or the threat of force. 

He is a murderous, international run- 
away train, and he has to be stopped. If 
Members want to stop a bully, they 
have to let him know they are willing 
to step up to the plate. Why the rush? 
Why the deadline? Without a deadline, 
he stays and he wins. No one moves 
without a deadline. We do not even 
vote on bills without a deadline. We 
would not even be here wringing our 
collective hands and expressing, our 
legislative will today if we did not have 
a deadline. 

For years, we have been espousing 
our constitutional turf, rightfully in- 
sisting unto ourselves the authority to 
declare war. We cannot have legal au- 
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thority without exercising moral re- 
sponsibility. 

There were lessons in Vietnam. Sad- 
dam Hussein thinks he has learned one, 
that the United States has no national 
resolve that Americans will do any- 
thing, short of shedding blood, that the 
Congress will pick apart the President 
and undermine our troops and our 
strategy, and let him have his violent 
way. 

Mr. Speaker, let the United States 
learn him a new lesson. The best 
chance for peace that we have is for a 
message to be sent from here today 
that the American people, through 
their Congress, is behind their Presi- 
dent and their soldiers and are willing 
to stand up for this vicious aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, we fought wars that we 
have never declared. We have declared 
wars that we never fought. The war on 
hunger, on drugs, on poverty and home- 
lessness. Let this be one of them. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not cast this vote 
with any sense of joy. I tremble at the 
thought of playing God and having to 
cast it. The only thing I fear more 
would be sitting on the rocker on the 
porch, if God grants me the years to 
reach retirement, and having some lit- 
tle girl who hopefully would look a lit- 
tle like her grandmother, look at me 
and ask, Grandpa, why didn’t anyone 
stop him?" 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. FORD]. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of the Gephardt-Ham- 
ilton amendment and oppose the dec- 
laration of war amendment. 

War, and the inevitable death of thousands 
of Americans, must be a last resort and must 
be undertaken only for the gravest reasons, 
for the most i ї national interests. We 
have not exhausted our other options, and our 
national interest in removing Iraq from Kuwait 
is less significant than the President claims. 1 
cannot at this time vote to authorize a declara- 
tion of war. 

What is Kuwait? Why is its survival of the 
highest importance to the people of Michigan 
and the United States? Not because it is a de- 
mocracy. Even South Vietnam for whom 
58,000 Americans died, could make plausible 
claims that it was a democracy threatened by 
communism. But Kuwait is a monarchy. Its rul- 
ers suspended the country's parliament in 
1986 in the face of a movement for demo- 
cratic reforms. Not because Kuwait is a friend 
of the United States. Kuwait voted against us 
9 out of 10 times in the United Nations over 
the last 10 years. We have no treaty obligation 
to defend Kuwait. 

Clearly, Kuwait's independence and the res- 
toration of its ruling family are not worth the 
loss of American lives, let alone the enormous 
expense of our Nation's wealth. 

Is Iraq such a threat to the United States 
and our people that its aggression against Ku- 
wait justifies war? It is not such a threat now, 
and the continued crush of world-wide eco- 
nomic sanctions will make Iraq less of a threat 
with the passage of time. 
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No one should forget that Iraq invaded an- 
other, larger neighbor 8 years ago and re- 
ceived our country's support. When Iraq іп- 
vaded Iran the President did not threaten war, 
far from it. When Iraq invaded Iran, we pro- 
vided Iraq with food, arms, and intelligence 
support. Its aggression was not seen as а 
threat to world peace or vital American inter- 
ests then. Iraq's annexation of Kuwait is no 
more a threat to the American people now 
than was the invasion of Iran then. 

Vice-President QUAYLE claims that Iraq is 
developing a nuclear weapon whose use 
would threaten the entire Middle East and, 
eventually, the world. In fact, however, that 
threat is so distant as to be negligible. There 
is no way that Iraq will pose a nuclear threat 
to anyone during the life of the economic em- 
bargo. We lose nothing, and Iraq gains noth- 
ing if the world continues to crush Iraq eco- 
nomically for another 12 months. If we go to 
war, the situation will be very different. Our 
losses, in blood, treasure, and diplomacy will 
be enormous and unjustifiable. 

1 do not want an American war against Iraq. 
If there must be war, | want it to be a U.N. war 
against Iraq, or, at least, a war in which we 
are joined by all our allies and the Mideast па- 
tions that Iraq threatens. | want to know today 
what every American will ask when the body 
bags come home: where are our allies? 

Why have Germany, Italy, Spain, Australia, 
Japan, and so many others done nothing and 
left the fighting and dying to the Americans? If 
Saddam Hussein is such a threat to the world, 
why have our troops been joined by only a rel- 
ative few from Great Britain and France? 
President Bush's rush to war has American 
lives too far out in front. 

A battlefield victory for the United States 
over Iraq will not end this crisis or bring stabil- 
ity to the Middle East. We cannot occupy Iraq, 
or even Kuwait, and we cannot control the ha- 
tred that will boil over in the Arab world if Is- 
rael is drawn into this conflict. Until our goals 
are clearer than they are today, Congress 
should not authorize a declaration of war or 
any offensive action by United States forces. 

| served in Congress during the Vietnam 
war and shared responsibility for the commit- 
ment of troops we made іп 1965-67. When | 
turned against the war, it was because ! real- 
ized we had been lied to about its purposes 
and chances for success. | learned that the 
decision to send American soldiers to war— 
and some to their death—is the heaviest re- 
sponsibility of a Member of Congress, one that 
should never be made easily and without the 
total support of the American people. Nothing 
in this conflict with Iraq makes me willing to 
send young men and women to their death. 

Finally, let no one question my support for 
and faith in our soldiers stationed in the Per- 
sian Gulf. If we go to war, | have no doubt that 
we will ultimately emerge victorious from the 
battlefield. President Bush's request for addi- 
tional funding for Desert Shield, which will 
come before us in February, will overwhelm- 
ingly pass the Congress, with my support. 
While | reject the President's justification for 
this war, | would never vote to deny additional 
funding for the job we have undertaken or risk 
tying the hands of our men and women in uni- 
form. 1 would rather see them come home 
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today, but if they must fight | want to win and 
win swiftly. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the Democratic caucus 
chairman, the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. HOYER]. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution. I do so in а belief that 
though military action may be the 
only alternative available in the near 
term—at this time, further diplomatic 
efforts and the continued imposition of 
strong sanctions may avert the neces- 
sity of war. 

There is а consensus on our goal: 
Saddam Hussein must leave Kuwait. 
The world must not tolerate nor re- 
ward his illegal and violent aggression. 
Тһе Congress and the American people 
are in agreement with the President on 
this principle. 

But we have contained Saddam Hus- 
sein. If he moves one step further, the 
Gephardt-Hamilton resolution provides 
for the immediate and full scale use of 
force to protect our troops and our al- 
lied interests in the gulf. 

Continued enforcement of the sanc- 
tions may or may not lead to the re- 
moval of Saddam Hussein from Kuwait. 
But there is no question that the sanc- 
tions are weakening Iraq. Admiral 
Crowe, former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, stated: 

The embargo is biting heavily. * * * Iraq's 
civilian production has declined by 40%, ex- 
ports earnings have sharply dropped, and 
economic flexibility is rapidly disappearing. 
Military industry will likewise be hit. It is 
the most effective peacetime blockade ever 
levied. 

At the same time, I do not believe 
that Saddam Hussein will ever back 
down if doing so is perceived as back- 
ing down to the United States. The 
threat of force, no matter how credible, 
will not change this. I therefore do not 
agree with arguments being made that 
Saddam Hussein will retreat in the face 
of an implicit declaration of war by the 
Congress. But there may be a chance 
that Saddam Hussein understands that 
he cannot win a war with the United 
States and its United Nations allies. 
Surely, if he doesn't understand that, 
he should. And if he does, he may be 
looking for а way out of this crisis 
without appearing to back down to the 
United States. And if he is, then re- 
moving the threat of what the world 
perceives to be a United States dead- 
line, may allow for а diplomatic solu- 
tion which achieves the same goal—the 
full withdrawal of Saddam Hussein 
from Kuwait. 

From the time of St. Augustine, peo- 
ple of principle have unanimously 
agreed that war must only be waged as 
а last resort. I am not convinced that 
all options have been exhausted. 

There are no national strategic inter- 
ests immediately at stake. Therefore, 
the United States has the option—and 
the Congress the opportunity—to pause 
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and be certain of our course. The Unit- 
ed States can and should continue to 
work with the United Nations to ac- 
complish our shared goals. At the same 
time, the President and the United Na- 
tions can work to increase the commit- 
ment of both troops and money of 
other nations to bring together a true- 
ly international force to accomplish 
our ends. And the public support can be 
strengthened through the certainty 
that all options have been exhausted 
before unsheathing the sword of war. 

The Gephardt-Hamilton resolution 
does not preclude the future use of 
force to accomplish our goal. 

Let me repeat that Saddam's aggres- 
sion must not be sustained or re- 
warded. But I do not see the urgency 
for action on the arbitrary date of Jan- 
uary 15. 

I believe that the international coali- 
tion imposing the embargo will con- 
tinue to be effective. I believe that Iraq 
will continue to suffer greatly under 
the embargo. And I urge Saddam Hus- 
sein to take advantage of diplomatic 
efforts—from whatever source—and re- 
move himself from Kuwait. If he does 
not, then he should make no mistake, 
that the world and this country are 
united in the belief and commitment 
that he will be removed, by use of force 
if necessary. 

The resolution by Mr. GEPHARDT and 
Mr. HAMILTON clearly allows for this 
option. The President may request at 
any time the use of force against Iraq 
to accomplish our purposes. 

For now, I will vote for a pause in our 
race to war. The chance to accomplish 
Hussein’s peaceful exit from Kuwait 
and an opportunity for the saving of 
American lives is worth, and indeed re- 
quires, such a pause. I will, therefore, 
vote in support of the Gephardt-Hamil- 
ton resolution. 


П 1730 


Мг. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HERTEL]. 

Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Speaker, you 
know, the vast majority of this Con- 
gress certainly support the present pol- 
icy of sanctions, but congratulations 
Should be given for what has already 
been accomplished. The deployed forces 
were there fast enough to protect 
Saudi Arabia, that is very much in our 
interest. The hostages, I believe, were 
freed before Christmas because the 
forces were properly deployed there. 

Finally, that grand alliance of a hun- 
dred nations joining together in the 
sanctions has held together very effec- 
tively, to the extent that 98 percent of 
all exports to Iraq have been stopped; 
98 percent of all imports to Iraq have 
been stopped. 

General Schwartzkopf told us when 
we were in Saudi Arabia last month 
that every day, every month, the Iraqi 
forces are weaker. That means they 
have no spare parts coming in. That 
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means, as he said, in the weeks and 
months ahead they will have less 
planes, less tanks arrayed against our 
forces in any possibility that might 
occur. 

With modern weapons today, you 
cannot fix them with baling wire. You 
need the real thing, and they are not 
getting any of those spare parts what- 
soever. 

So our policy today presently of the 
sanctions is working very, very strong- 
ly. 

What goal do we have that remains? 
That is to free Kuwait. Unfortunately, 
the people of Kuwait are suffering very, 
very severely; but if there is a war, 
then many more of them will die. 

The alliance, as I say, is holding to- 
gether very well, but on the first day of 
war we have different nations in our al- 
liance saying they will go in different 
directions. That has not happened with 
the sanctions, but it will with war. The 
French say they will only go into Ku- 
wait, not Iraq. The Syrians will not 
tell us what they are going to do. The 
Egyptians say maybe Kuwait, but they 
will not go into Iraq. It will be our 
forces alone fighting the brunt of this 
war, and it will be an American war. 

But the sanctions, let us have an alli- 
ance that is international. 

Last month General Powell told our 
Armed Services Committee in hearings 
that we can stay the course. We can 
stay in the field as long as it takes to 
let the sanctions operate properly. 

He said also that we have no dead- 
lines imposed on ourselves because of 
weather changes, the time of year, or 
religious holidays. 

Our policy today of sanctions is no 
Munich. Saddam Hussein cannot profit 
from his invasion. 

The sanctions stop exports. His na- 
tion is suffering virtually totally be- 
cause we are stopping his imports. 

Our alliance is secure. The policy is 
working today. 

A war policy divides the alliance on 
the very first day. 

Many people here have said we 
should support the President. That is 
how we lost so many lives in Vietnam. 
People said they were supporting the 
President, rather than looking at the 
policy. 

We have a responsibility under the 
Constitution. We all have a choice. We 
must face that responsibility and not 
just say that we are going to follow 
somebody else's policy, but to vote for 
the policy that we believe in here on 
the floor of the House. 

A great nation like ours needs more 
than great power. A great nation like 
ours needs patience and it needs great 
wisdom. Should we have a war and lose 
some of our young men and women, or 
should we have patience to pursue the 
present policy and operate our sanc- 
tions for a longer time and have our 
people alive and walking home on 
those transport planes. If it is worth a 
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war to free Kuwait, then it is worth the 
time to make the sanctions work. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLAY]. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding 
President Bush's pathetic utterances that the 
language in the Constitution dealing with war 
is ambiguous, the Constitution of the United 
States in unequivocal terms confers on the 
Congress the exclusive right to declare war. 

Notwithstanding our President's irrational 
statements about Iraq being a threat to world 
order, there is no sufficient justification to in- 
volve the United States military in armed con- 
flict over the invasion of Kuwait. Despite Presi- 
dent Bush's illogical rantings and ravings 
about the need to use force without allowing 
economic sanctions to play out their course, it 
would be a tragedy of great proportion to sac- 
rifice the lives of American men and women in 
this misguided cause. 

Mr. Speaker, when will the American people 
ask our President to define the American inter- 
est in the Kuwaiti, Iraqi, Saudi Arabian con- 
flict? Certainly it is not to defend liberty and 
democracy, for Saudi Arabia and Kuwait are 
two of the most undemocratic, oppressive na- 
tions on the face of the earth. Hopefully, our 
President is not contending that the occupa- 
tion of Kuwait threatens the flow of oil to 
American industrial machinery; there are no 
long lines at the gas pumps and there is no 
threat of the excessive consumption of our 
own vast oil reserves. Americans remember 
the long lines at the gas pumps in the 1970's, 
and we should not forget that they occurred as 
a result of Kuwaiti and Saudi Arabian OPEC 
Policy. 

If, Mr. Speaker, the President is correct in 
this interpretation that the situation in the gulf 
is a threat to the world order, then where is 
the rest of the world community? Especially 
those nations which really depend on oil from 
Kuwait? We don't see Japan and Germany 
committing any troops to fight. We don't see 
France, Belgium, and England amassing hun- 
dreds of thousands of their young men and 
women on the border of Kuwait. And perhaps 
the greatest irony of all, is that we don't see 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait armed at the border 
to suppress the Iraqi aggression. 

am unalterably opposed to sanctioning the 
use of force by the President to evict Iraqi 
troops from Kuwait, until it is demonstrated be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt that such occupa- 
tion is a threat to the world order. Our mighty 
military machine would probably win a war 
with Iraq, but the cost will be astronomical in 
terms of Iraqi and American lives lost. 

Over the past several months | have worked 
with some of my colleagues in an effort to 
forestall the very war mongering that is pres- 
ently taking place in this body today. We have 
argued that economic sanctions, accompanied 
by genuine efforts of diplomacy, should be 
given ample opportunity to work. But those 
sanctions have not been given that oppor- 
tunity, and God knows that the stubborn, in- 
transigent, abrasive attitudes of President 
Bush and Secretary Baker were intended to 
effectuate the precise war mood that exists on 
the floor of this House today. 

In addition, | cosponsored the resolution of 
concern about the President’s policy and re- 
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quested the administration not pursue any of- 
fensive military action without the full delibera- 
tion and declaration of Congress. Further, | 
joined with other Members of Congress as a 
coplaintiff in the lawsuit which sought a Fed- 
eral injunction to prevent offensive military ac- 
tion in the gulf without express congressional 
authorization. 

Mr. Speaker. Diplomacy is the art of give 
and take. Over the years, | have criticized 
most militaristic foreign policy initiatives. | be- 
lieve U.S. foreign policy is too often directed 
toward a military solution and not often 
enough directed toward a diplomatic resolu- 
tion. 

Today we have the technological power to 
destroy every nation on this earth—but we 
also have the technology to help create real 
dialog among all the nations of our planet. A 
wise Missouri legislator—Harry S. Truman— 
once said, "The responsibility of great states 
is to serve and not to dominate the world." | 
believe our Nation would gain much more if 
we would heed this advice and use our power 
and influence to serve others by creating via- 
ble diplomatic solutions to world problems. 

A war with Iraq promises to serve no one. 
War is a nonsolution. The U.S. military pres- 
ence in the Middle East has already acerbated 
the serious regional problems and turmoil 
which plague the nations of the Middle East 
and typify so many developing countries. 

Mr. Speaker, today we have the opportunity 
to make an historic change in U.S. Foreign 
Policy. We have the power to pursue diplo- 
matic solutions to world problems and we 
must exercise it. | implore this body to vote 
against war. | urge my colleagues to approve 
the Durbin/Bennett resolution confirming that 
our Constitution has vested in Congress all 
power to declare war and | encourage pas- 
sage of the Hamilton/Gephardt resolution au- 
thorizing the defense of Saudi Arabia and the 
enforcement of the U.N. embargo against Iraq. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. BALLENGER]. 

Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to support the bipartisan Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion authorizing force to implement the U.N. 
Security Council resolutions concerning Iraq's 
unlawful invasion of Kuwait. | do not take this 
position easily or lightly. 

| have heard from hundreds of residents 
from my district. Many urge support for the 
U.N. resolution and President Bush—many 
have urged caution, wanting our Government 
to give sanctions more time to work. And a 
few have gone as far as to say the United 
States has no business whatsoever being in 
the gulf. 

І have concluded that congressional support 
of the Michel-Solarz resolution will send a 
clear signal to Saddam Hussein that this Con- 
gress stands solidly with the President and the 
international community demanding he must 
withdraw from Kuwait or risk being expelled by 
force. 

І read with interest a recent article by a free- 
lance writer, Marc Wilson, entitled "This Viet- 
nam Protester Won't Be Quick to Oppose Gulf 
War." This writer is a self-proclaimed pacifist, 
a champion of liberal causes, and was an out- 
spoken Vietnam protester. Yet his views on 
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the Persian Gulf conflict are quite different 
from what you might expect. 

| would like to read a few passages from his 
article. 

The Persian Gulf is not Vietnam. We would 
be fighting to protect the lives of millions of 
noncombatants whom Hussein, without los- 
ing & wink of sleep, would self-righteously 
gas to death on a moment's notice. 

We would be fighting to prevent the inevi- 
tability of nuclear weapons devolving into 
the hands of & man who would surely use 
them indiscriminately and without provo- 
cation. 

Mr. Wilson goes on to say that 

The moment we * * * of liberal inclination 
„ hear war“, our knee jerks quicker 
than our mind scrutinizes. Before we mind- 
lessly shout “Апобһег Vietnam!" and get 
swept up in heady anti-war rhetoric, we need 
to ponder again, when the all-compelling 
quest for human harmony can be actualized 
only by waging battle against those forces 
that are maniacally bent on disrupting it. 

No one wants war. Certainly not |. Nor do 
any of my constituents. Stil, the choice we 
have is waiting for an undetermined amount of 
time to see if sanctions will work or forcing 
Hussein out of Kuwait. The United Nations 
has said 5'2 months is long enough to wait 
before resorting to other options. 

| continue to have in mind the thousands of 
citizens in the 10th District serving in the 
Armed Forces; and the 1451st Transportation 
Company of Boone, the 540th Quartermaster 
Battalion and the 1450th Transportation Com- 
pany, both of Lenoir, that have already been 
deployed. These soldiers are sons, daughters, 
brothers, sisters, and parents. 

Passage of this resolution may help prevent 
a war. It is a risk, but | believe it is a risk 
worth taking. Make no mistake about it, any 
military action should be quick and decisive. 
The American people will not stand for Amer- 
ican casualties mounting month after month 
from a prolonged conflict. The reasons we are 
involved in the gulf region are justified, but we 
should accomplish our mission and bring our 
young men and women home. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1% minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BARTON]. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow, each of us will cast the most 
important vote of our congressional ca- 
reers. The consequences of our actions 
will be far-reaching. World order, eco- 
nomic security and, literally, the life 
and death of thousands are at stake. 

In а paradox, the most militant 
vote—to support the Michel-Solarz res- 
olution—which authorizes the use of 
force, is, in my opinion, the vote most 
likely to avert war. As long as Saddam 
Hussein believes we will not risk war, 
he will not peacefully resolve the cri- 
sis. Only when he is convinced that the 
American people, through their elected 
representatives, are firmly committed 
to using force, if necessary, will] Hus- 
sein move away from war himself. 

I will vote for the Michel-Solarz reso- 
lution. I would vote for a formal dec- 
laration of war, if such a declaration 
was being considered, to send the most 
unambiguous signal possible to Sad- 
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dam Hussein that his aggression will 
not pay. 

Of course, voting to authorize force, 
as difficult as that may be, is not near- 
ly as difficult as the decision to use 
force. All of us pray for President Bush 
if he must make that decision. If it 
must be made, however, I for one hope 
that we decisively and overwhelmingly 
employ all force necessary to win, and 
minimize American casualties. If left 
unchecked, Saddam Hussein's appetite 
for power and conquest will only grow. 
То paraphrase а popular television 
commercial, we can stop him now, or 
we can stop him later. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. PORTER]. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I have cochaired the 
Congressional Human Rights Caucus 
for the last 8 years. During that time I 
have attended dozens of hearings and 
listened to hundreds of witnesses out- 
lining human rights abuses all over the 
globe. Much of the testimony has been 
graphic and disturbing. But none has 
approached the horror described during 
the hearing I chaired in October outlin- 
ing the atrocities the Kuwaiti people 
have suffered at the hands of the Iraqi 
invaders. 

The witnesses—many eyewitnesses— 
described the most sadistic, cruel, bar- 
baric, brutal, and vicious program of 
torture and repression against the peo- 
ple of Kuwait that can be imagined. 

The litany of horror perpetrated on 
the Kuwaitis by the Iraqi soldiers bog- 
gles the mind: Mutilation—including 
castration, gouging out of eyes, pulling 
out of fingernails and toenails, cutting 
out of tongues and slicing off of ears, 
ripping out of hair and beards with 
pliers, and the application of electric 
Shock, red-hot irons, and lighted ciga- 
rettes to sensitive parts of the body; 

Rapes and sexual assaults on women 
of all ages, including the brutal rape of 
young teenage women in front of their 
mothers and fathers; 

Murder of babies in the neonatal 
wards of Kuwaiti hospitals by stripping 
the wards of incubators and other 
equipment essential for the babies' sur- 
vival; and 

Murder and summary execution of 
men in front of their entire families, 
and the random murder of innocent ci- 
vilian Kuwaitis for the most minor rea- 
Sons or for no reason at all. 

One witness, Mr. Speaker, said that 
the Iraqi soldiers' respect for human 
life is so negligible that they make 
bets on how many breaths a Kuwaiti 
will take between the time he is shot 
and the time that he dies. 

A female Kuwaiti doctor testified to 
the barbaric rapes and to the fact that 
the Iraqi soldiers stole her hospital's 
blood supply and she watched help- 
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lessly аза young woman bled to death 
Shortly after childbirth. She said: 

As a mother, I can share each woman's 
horrors; as & doctor, I abhor the forced de- 
struction of medical capabilities which has 
cost human lives; as a human being, I am en- 
raged to know that other human beings pos- 
sess such brutality and willingness to inflict 
pain and suffering on others. My heart goes 
out to those courageous people still in occu- 
pied Kuwait who must deal with the savage 
behavior of Saddam Hussein and his troops. 
The pain and anguish of these people must be 
alleviated. In а world that cares about 
human rights and standards of civilized con- 
duct, how can we stand by and watch this 
continue? 

Mr. Speaker, there is no nation on 
Earth more firmly committed to the 
cause of human rights than the United 
States of America. We are looked to as 
& beacon of hope for oppressed people 
everywhere. We do not, as do many 
others who claim to be civilized, look 
the other way as the rights of our fel- 
low human beings are trampled in the 
dust. And we cannot and will not look 
the other way now. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has re- 
peatedly and correctly warned that if 
the United States fails to stand by and 
implement the resolutions of the Unit- 
ed Nations to repel Ігаді aggression, 
the ability of the United Nations to 
prevent any future aggression will be 
destroyed and that organization, like 
its predecessor, the League of Nations, 
will be consigned to the dustbin of his- 
tory. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States is the 
beacon of hope to create a future world 
dedicated to the rule of law and the 
protection of the basic rights of every 
single human being. If we now turn our 
backs on the suffering of the coura- 
geous people of Kuwait, our chance to 
lead the world toward that future will 
be destroyed and the barbarism and 
brutality of all the Saddam Husseins, 
which has dominated so much of 
human history for so long now, will 
prevail. We must not allow that to hap- 
pen, Mr. Speaker, we must support our 
President. 
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Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. TAUZIN]. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, today we 
debate, as constitutionally we must, 
the issue of congressional authority for 
our Commander in Chief to make war— 
to use the great forces of our Armed 
Services in support of the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council's demand that Saddam 
Hussein abandon his illegal invasion of 
Kuwait. 

As we individually and collectively 
weigh this awful decision, I believe it 
important to examine the genesis of 
this controversy—and I am reminded of 
the admonitions of the most distin- 
guished gentlemen from California, to 
feel passionately, as we debate. He is 
correct. While we must act carefully 
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and deliberately we cannot escape the 
deeply felt and often conflicting emo- 
tions which weight the hearts of every 
American today. Let us strip this thing 
down to its basics. 

Saddam Hussein did not invade, Ku- 
wait to capture its cotton fields. He 
launched his aggression to capture its 
oilfields and its oil wealth. 

And we did not deploy our military 
forces to the Persian Gulf to protect 
Saudi Arabia's great cotton fields. We 
deployed to prevent Saddam Hussein 
from gathering under his unreliable 
control those massive Saudi and Arab 
Emirate oil fields that would have ef- 
fectively provided to this one man, 
control of over one-half of the entire 
world's supply of oil. 

The U.N. Security Council and 27 
other partner nations have joined us in 
the Persian Gulf for one overriding rea- 
son—and it is not the price of cotton or 
even the price of oil: It is the security 
of oil—like it or not—the fuel that 
drives the economies of both the free 
and not-so-free world. 

And so today men and women from 
Louisiana and from across America 
stand poised on the edge of war to fight 
for oil—men and women from Louisi- 
ana who would much prefer to be work- 
ing in the oil and gas fields of Louisi- 
ana helping to provide our Nation with 
& homemade energy security are in- 
stead in battle gear defending someone 
else's oil fields. 

And so here is my passion. To each of 
you who with me agonize over the best 
way to settle this thing peacefully, I 
ask you—where were the votes when it 
was time to decide whether we would 
produce here at home the energy sup- 
plies we required? When it was time to 
decide on moratoria against offshore 
drilling in America, did you not see the 
danger of reliance on Persian Gulf Oil? 
When it was time to consider explo- 
ration of our Alaskan Arctic National 
Wildlife Reserve [ANWR], did you turn 
а, deaf ear—preferring to heed, instead, 
the voice of America's environmental 
extremists? When it was time for a sen- 
sible nuclear energy policy for Amer- 
ica, did you instead applaud the deci- 
sion to shut down the $5 billion, newly 
constructed, Shoreham nuclear facil- 
ity? When it was time to write tax pol- 
icy did you join in efforts to penalize 
domestic driling—to make it more 
profitable for America's companies to 
drill for oil in the Persian Gulf rather 
than in the Gulf of Mexico? Did you 
prefer to see our Louisiana workers un- 
employed. So desperate for work that 
many—many more  proportionately 
than any in America—surrendered 
their steel work helmets and donned 
instead a military one. 

Is it more than wrong that Louisiana 
now fields more reservists and National 
Guard troops proportionately than any 
other State? Men and women—who, 
with just a little help with a rational 
American energy policy, could be in- 


stead working here in America and 
daily building an energy security that 
did not depend upon Saddam Hussein 
or the sheiks in Kuwait or Saudi Ara- 
bia. 

How sad it is that we never seem to 
learn. That the oil embargo of the 
1970's and the Persian Gulf crisis of the 
early 1980's are so quickly forgotten. 
How many young people will we now 
sacrifice because somebody valued an 
Alaskan caribou over our own energy 
security and over our own children? 

I wil vote to stand with the Presi- 
dent and the United Nations. I believe 
& united America and a credible threat 
of force is still the best chance for 
peace—the best chance to convince 
Saddam Hussein that he cannot suc- 
ceed. But I am passionately angry that 
it has come to this. And I am more 
than ever determined that this time we 
learn and that we act so that maybe it 
will never come to this again. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, first, а 
personal observation. Some years ago, 
I had the privilege of speaking at the 
dedication of the Viet Nam Memorial 
at Fort Hays State University. Sitting 
in the audience were the parents and 
loved ones of the Fort Hays alumni 
who lost their lives in that conflict. 

I told them that their young men did 
not die in vain, for this country had 
learned a tragic lesson—that never 
again would we go to war and commit 
American troops in combat in foreign 
lands where military victory was ruled 
out and where that commitment was 
not supported by the American people 
and their elected representatives. 

I further went on to say that vir- 
tually every President has had to 
weigh the terrible burden of commiting 
troops to war and that Congress should 
also assume the responsibility and 
gravity of that judgment should such а 
Situation arise again. 

Mr. Speaker, albeit much too late in 
this Member's judgment, we are assum- 
ing our constitutional responsibilities 
and I believe this debate and vote has 
been and will be historic and will serve 
this institution well. 

My colleagues, it is obvious that no 
Member of this body wants war and 
that we hope and pray that any late 
diplomatic efforts will prove success- 
ful. While we do not want military ac- 
tion, what if that is the only way to 
achieve our goals in the Mideast? 

The President's ability for advancing 
the case for American involvement 
notwithstanding, what are the stakes 
во important as to endanger American 
lives? 

Simply put, we must stop Saddam 
Hussein. We are not starting а war, 
Saddam Hussein has already done that. 
This was 1930's style aggession in the 
heart of the world's energy supplies. 
Additional time for sanctions and di- 
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plomacy perhaps but that same time 
buys Saddam credibility and we are al- 
ready seeing cracks in the free world 
alliance. The French may be willing to 
put а Mideast summit and the Pal- 
estinian issue on the negotiating table. 

And, the American people are hesi- 
tant to go to war unless they can see à 
clear and present purpose and danger 
in their daily lives. For instance, if we 
delay and sanctions and so-called di- 
plomacy do not work—the chances are 
dramatically increased that Saddam 
may control half of the world's oil re- 
serves and the power to manipulate 
production, shortages, economic panic 
and extortion of the free world. The po- 
tential for misery and human suffering 
is tremendous. 

Understandably, I'm not sure we 
Should not adopt a policy of blood for 
oil. To be sure, this country has a lot of 
soul searching to do about our lifestyle 
and our consumption of foreign oil. 
But, my colleagues, let's change the 
definition of oil“ to what it really is 
the gasoline and diesel that enables us 
to produce food and fiber for this coun- 
try and a troubled and hungry world. 

One of my constituents in the truck- 
ing business told me last weekend that 
he has already paid $210,000 more in 
fuel prices during the past several 
months; that is a tax levied by Saddam 
Hussein for him in turn to build his 
war machine in an even more deadly 
force for international blackmail. 

The Overseas Development Council 
has estimated that if stability is not 
returned to the gulf, 137 countries 
around the world could see their an- 
nual fuel—not oil, fuel—bills rise any- 
where from $100 to $300 billion. That 
would have devastating effects espe- 
cially in the Third World. 

If Saddam consolidates power and 
diesel gasoline and fuel doubles and tri- 
ples in price, the cost of putting a crop 
in the ground, harvesting it and provid- 
ing it to our farm to market chain be- 
comes questionable. My friends, we are 
talking about: Rationing of essential 
fuel supplies and food; а tremendous іп- 
crease in the cost of food to our dis- 
advantaged and poor; and an abrupt 
halt to our ability to prevent malnutri- 
tion and hunger throughout the world 
and here at home. 

These are not economic problems, 
these are problems of human misery 
and suffering, food stamps will not pur- 
chase the basic needs of poor families. 
The American farmer, hard pressed 
today, will be denied essential fuel to- 
morrow. 

It does not take much imagination to 
see that Hussein could line up other 
Arab oil producing countries and with 
the European Common Market supply- 
ing the food and Hussein being the Nas- 
ser of the 1990's supplying the oil, 
Third World countries would have no 
option but to rely on that axis for their 
food supply. And, what do we do for a 
farm policy with the Asian market de- 
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pendent upon Arab oil, the Third World 
blackmailed and the Soviet Union in а 
free fall? 

My colleagues, these downside risks, 
this potential for human suffering and 
misery, must be considered. How do we 
avert this? 

Now, some of my colleagues said the 
choice is war now or patience with 
sanctions and diplomacy. Sanctions are 
not working now to the extent they 
will prove effective in getting Saddam 
Hussein out of Kuwait. And, according 
to the CIA report by Director William 
Webster and the information that has 
been provided to us by Chairman 
ASPIN, it is highly doubtful they will 
work in time. Time is not on our side. 
We already see the possible breakup of 
the alliance of nations which brings us 
to diplomacy. 

And, here we have а paradox of enor- 
mous irony, people in this body who 
wish to negotiate do not want and 
should not want to even consider or 
discuss what Saddam wants to put on 
the table—a Mideast summit on the fu- 
ture of Palestine. If you are going to 
solve the gulf crisis by diplomacy, 
what do you talk about? Saddam's 
price is the future of Israel. Do we real- 
ly want to go down that road? The 
French may already be taking that 
road. Do we want that debate, those 
diplomatic efforts? 

It would be my preference, that in 
the spirit of Camp David and past 
peacemaking efforts, this Congress 
Should and wil] do what we can to 
bring about peace in the Mideast and 
that means considering options dif- 
ferent than the status quo. I don't 
know how else we will help solve the 
Palestinian question. 

But, not now, not negotiating with 
Saddam Hussein of all people. If we 
delay for sanctions that have very lit- 
tle if any chance to work and for so- 
called diplomacy that for all practical 
purposes simply means selling out Is- 
rael, we will increase the chances of 
war and loss of life оп а massive scale. 
If I thought patience and sanctions and 
negotiating with Saddam Hussein on 
the Palestinian issue would bring peace 
and save American lives, I would sup- 
port it. 

I do not question the integrity or 
conviction of those that do. But, some- 
one must consider the practical effect 
of what may happen as a consequence 
of those actions and assume respon- 
Sibility. The President of the United 
States has and he merits our support as 
the best chance for peace. 
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Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. ATKINS]. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Speaker, when а 
nation is on the brink of war, her lead- 
ers search for just the right words of 
inspiration to give comfort to the 
mothers and fathers who must send 
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their children to а far off place, know- 
ing that many of them might never re- 
turn. You hope you can make the cause 
sound just and you try to find a way to 
explain why still one more generation 
must be haunted by the memory of 
war. 

Those who would have us go to war in 
the Persian Gulf promised us that war 
is necessary to establish a new world 
order. But what good is it for us to 
emerge from a 40-year-long cold war if 
our new world order consists of an end- 
less series of conflicts in the Third 
World where the expectation is that 
America will commit her troops and 
her resources to each war? If Ameri- 
cans begin to die to make an example 
of Saddam Hussein, can we honestly 
say that a more peaceful and more sta- 
ble Middle East will rise from the 
ashes? Can we really defend the 
premise that all other means to finding 
a solution in the Persian Gulf have 
been exhausted and that our only re- 
course is death and destruction? 

Saddam Hussein has indeed commit- 
ted heinous acts. His acts of genocide 
and his acts of cruelty predate the in- 
vasion of Kuwait. This man is barbaric. 
He ought not to govern. He ought not 
to be accorded the respect of civilized 
nations anywhere. Most of all he ought 
not to have been rewarded with U.S aid 
while he was killing his own people. 
But, as we set about destroying Sad- 
dam Hussein, let us not delude our- 
selves. Thousands upon thousands of 
innocent civilians—women, children, 
farmers, workers—will perish violently 
long before we get the retribution we 
seek. And, just how many of our own 
citizens must die because we lost the 
patience for diplomacy or because we 
doubted the resolve of our allies or be- 
cause economic sanctions didn’t work 
fast enough. 

I am fascinated when I hear military 
experts talk of surgical strikes; of an 
air force that can wreack havoc with- 
out doing ourselves much injury. But, 
the harm we do will haunt us for many, 
many years to come. The destruction, 
the bitterness, and the confusion will 
linger long after our planes fly home 
and the cost will be enormous far into 
the future. 

The Middle East is an arena fraught 
with rivalries and shifting alliances 
that have bedeviled us for years. Eight 
years ago we thought we would bring 
order to Lebanon. We were so sure that 
we could put our battleships, cruisers, 
and destroyers off the coast of Beirut; 
station a contingent of Marines near 
the city, fly in fighter aircraft and that 
we could prevail. Those Marines had 
the latest maps and night-vision equip- 
ment just as our troops in Saudi Ara- 
bia do today. We were so sure Amer- 
ican morality and a desire for peace 
would win out. 

But, we know what happened. Two 
hundred and forty-one Marines died. 
We exited Lebanon stunned, anguished, 
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and, without a peaceful resolution with 
which to honor their memory. And, 
today we find ourselves allied with yes- 
terday’s madman—Asad of Syria. For 
it was Asad, who brought on so much of 
the destruction of Lebanon because, 
like Saddam Hussein, he laid claim to 
his neighbor’s lands. And, today, that 
land is virtually his. While we focus on 
today’s enemy in Iraq, we ally our- 
selves with yesterday’s enemy in Syria. 
This is a world that cannot be cor- 
rected by the sheer might and opti- 
mism of America we ought not to let 
more people die before we learn that 
awful lesson. 

The nightmare that exists for many 
in the Persian Gulf cannot be fixed by 
а war we wage. We could go in and do 
enormous harm to Iraq. But, at the end 
of the day, it is our resources and our 
troops and our resolve that will be 
needed to rebuild the country. And, it 
will cost us dearly. It will be an Amer- 
ican President who comes to this Con- 
gress to ask for billions of dollars to re- 
build the country we have decimated. 
We will conclude that the region will 
be that much more unstable with the 
preeminance of Syria or Iran absent a 
strong Iraq. But, there is no Konrad 
Adenauer waiting in the wings to re- 
build a ravaged nation after the allies 
withdraw. 

And, at the end of the war, when our 
quarrel was with Saddam Hussein, will 
he in fact suffer a just end? I think not. 
Marcos. Duvalier. Idi Amin. The world 
is littered with dictators who brought 
their nations to ruin, who did grave 
harm to their people and, paid no price 
for their cruelty. Yet, we would de- 
stroy a nation and sacrifice countless 
American lives to get at a single crimi- 
nal. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in op- 
position to military warfare and in support of 
continued economic warfare in the Persian 
Gulf. 

| commend Speaker FOLEY for responding 
to the requests of myself and several other 
members in debating this vital issue and as- 
serting the constitutional responsibility of Con- 
gress to decide whether or not to declare war. 

| object to the Bush administration’s charac- 
terization of January 15, as a deadline in 
which all diplomatic and sanction options must 
cease and military deployment and confronta- 
tion becomes inevitable. In my judgment, the 
U.N. resolution authorizes the use of force—it 
does not mandate a war and neither should 
we, but the authority sought in the House this 
week by the Bush administration seeks to use 
such language as an affirmative declaration of 
war by the Congress. 

The Iraqi military takeover of another nation, 
Kuwait, is a violation of the most basic tenets 
of international law and human decency. But 
engaging and responding with an offensive 


dreds or thousands of lives when 
tions have not been provided the time to work 
is wrong. Offensive military action 
the last resort, the very last resort. 

Economic sanctions is certainly the more 
humane and rational approach today for re- 
solving this crisis. Economic sanctions will 
bring us closer to a more permanent resolu- 


military aggression at a possible cost of hun- 
ор- 


and nearly 100 percent of its exports. Iraq is 
suffering a 50-percent reduction in its GNP as 
a result of the sanctions. If Iraq has no foreign 
currency how will it buy anything, especially 
replacement parts on new weapons? No coun- 
try can survive isolation of this severity for a 
prolonged period of time. We must curb the 
temptation to seek instant solutions, imme- 
diate gratification and stay the course, allow- 
ing sanctions the time to work. As history has 
shown, easy answers don't provide lasting so- 
lutions. Success in achieving world peace de- 
mands patience and fortitude. 

We can learn from our brave American sol- 
diers in the desert who have demonstrated 
such patience and restraint in the face of im- 
minent hostilities. As long as they remain, they 
have our prayers and support. 

Mr. President, we have been patiently await- 
ing your leadership in developing a national 
energy policy. As we head into the 21st cen- 
tury, we cannot afford the economic and inter- 
national ramifications of dependence on for- 
eign oil. This failure to achieve energy inde- 
pendence is a serious national security liabil- 
ity. We cannot allow the loss of thousands of 
American lives simply to maintain a supply of 
oil for us and our allies. Indeed, it is the Unit- 
ed States and other nations in the United 
States' coalition whose oil dollars have been 
key for Saddam Hussein and Iraq to build and 
equip the fourth largest army in the world. 
These recycled oil profits are now deployed 
against the United States because of the fail- 
ure to have an energy policy and importantly 
to stem the proliferation of advanced conven- 
tional weapons in any meaningful way, to un- 
stable governments such as Iraq. Worst yet 
the United States and other Western nations 
sold Iraq the incredible irony. 

Clearly, all diplomatic avenues must be ex- 
hausted and economic sanctions must be al- 
lowed to become fully effective before we 
should even consider the use of offensive mili- 
tary force. The fact that Saddam Hussein is 
intractible is not an adequate reason for offen- 
sive action when other means are available 
and working, not immediate gratification, but 
given a reasonable amount of time we can at- 
tain the goal of moving Iraq from Kuwait with 
proportionate action and measured reasonable 
actions, not an easy path but one that is con- 
sistent with our values and commitment. 

It is vital to our Nation and the world that we 
exercise patience and courage at this critical 
point in our history. Now is not time to aban- 
don the path of diplomacy and attempt a dan- 
gerous shortcut through the thicket of confu- 
Sion and death that exists in the deserts of the 
Persian Gulf. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 
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Mr. Speaker, all of us have remarked 
about the seriousness of this debate 
and discussion. I cannot think of a 
finer example of democracy at work 
than the people’s representatives car- 
rying out their responsibility in an 
open debate such as today’s. Our de- 
mocracy provides an opportunity for 
its elected officials to be heard on is- 
sues of such serious importance. One 
has to consider all aspects of our Gov- 
ernment's decisionmaking, and the in- 
fluence of the people, our constituents, 
of families and friends who have 
watched this debate and who will con- 
tinue to watch this debate who have 
been moved in a variety of ways de- 
pending on their experiences, their re- 
lationships, and their desires. 

Mr. Speaker, the common thread 
with all of us is that we eschew vio- 
lence, now and in the future. We all 
hope to resolve this crisis peacefully. 
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I am as an elected Representative 
and a first generation Member. Most of 
our families were immigrants at one 
time or another and came to this coun- 
try and made their contributions to 
the greatness of this country to its val- 
ues, to the great system of our Govern- 
ment. Their contributions were made 
by hard work, by vision, by determina- 
tion, by a commitment to a better life. 
And they sacrificed. Yes, from the very 
beginning of this institution people 
were skeptical about whether or not we 
the people’s representatives would ever 
have the ability, the determination, 
and the capability to rule ourselves as 
a free democracy. The skeptics said we, 
the common people, would never have 
that capability. 

Yet Americans from all over the 
world have demonstrated in these 200 
years plus of our great Nation that we 
have done very well. I do not know of 
а people or a nation that has achieved 
for its own people more in terms of lib- 
erty and values and economics and the 
things in life that provide for a better 
future for our families than the Amer- 
ican people have, nor who have unself- 
ishly provided of their wealth, and of 
their lives, through their sacrifices, to 
try to help other people in the world, 
whether they were starving or in trou- 
ble. I do not believe that in the history 
of man there is as good a record as the 
one made by the people of this country. 

I am proud of that. All those sac- 
rifices came from the people, starting 
with the shot that was heard around 
the world, the great war that pitted 
brother against brother, World War I, 
at the time when I was born, and World 
War П, in which I served. 

In each of these conflicts, there were 
the people who died and families which 
made sacrifices. 

Today, I think of those Americas, as 
well as those Americans who made it 
possible for me to be here and not lose 
the sense of value that we all share 
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with regard to our Nation but also to 
the kind of world in which we would 
like to live. This view includes our 
commitment to freedom, democracy 
and fundamental human rights. It is a 
view that contributed to our sense of 
value that the peoples of Africa, East- 
ern Europe, and Latin America should 
not become subjects of colonialism 
that they should have the right to rise 
and be independent and sovereign and 
strike off their shackles and make 
their own free determinations. 

Americans have died and sacrificed 
to see that our value system and the 
rule of law exist. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The time of the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FASCELL] has expired. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield an additional 1% min- 
utes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, without 
that sacrifice, the world would be a 
jungle. It would be unsafe for every- 
body. 

Today, Members can say, ‘‘Look, this 
is a tough decision. We don't want to 
lose any lives, and we don't want to go 
to war. Let's not do it today. Let's do 
it next week. Let's put the siege on, 
and let's wait. We can let sanctions 
run. Let's wait and find out.“ 

So sanctions stay in place. So what? 
АП these other things happen. So 
what? What happens, of course, is that 
Saddam Hussein becomes even more 
ambitious, gains monumental strength 
and perhaps even more emboldened. At 
some point we are going to have to face 
the decision that many want to avoid 
today. It seems quite clear to me that 
this decision must be made today, and 
if we are going to use diplomacy, we 
cannot afford to tie the military aspect 
of our diplomacy behind our back. 

We have been successful in this re- 
spect to date because the military 
threat was credible. We have had and 
continue to have the manpower there. 
Saudi Arabia was saved, and the hos- 
tages were released. But I guarantee 
that if we let this deadline go by, noth- 
ing will happen. There is no incentive. 
No matter what kind of sanctions we 
put in, no matter whether there is star- 
vation, he is going to stay right there 
in Kuwait and decide what else he can 
do, because he knows that as far as the 
United States is concerned, he will con- 
clude that we do not mean what we 
say. He will just go ahead and do what- 
ever he wants, and at some point in 
time, I guarantee we will have to act. 

This is just based on my own experi- 
ence, after watching my fellow Amer- 
ican soldiers, millions of whom served 
in World War II, and who suffered and 
sacrificed because some leaders did not 
actas decisively as was necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, I tell my friends that it 
hurts me to say this, but the time is 
now, not 6 months from now and not à 
year from now. I support the Michel- 
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Solarz resolution to give the President 
that authority. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress is faced today 
with a very difficult decision. We must decide 
whether or not to authorize the President to 
use military force to implement the U.N. reso- 
lutions and get Iraq out of Kuwait. And we 
must make this decision knowing that if we 
say yes to force after all other means have 
been exhausted, this represents our best 
chance to avoid war. Conversely, if we say not 
now and maybe later, this could be the ap- 
peasement of the 1990's. 

| believe that the President's decision, and 
that of our allies and friends throughout the 
world, to stand firm against Iraq's takeover of 
Kuwait was and is necessary and correct. Iraqi 
aggression has already had negative con- 
sequences for the world economy, for the 
prospect of stability in the Middle East, includ- 
ing a settlement of the Arab-Israeli problem, 
and puts the ability of the United Nations to 
play a constructive role in the future to a se- 
vere test. 

There is no dispute about the gravity of the 
Situation. Twelve U.N. resolutions and the 
troops of 28 nations camped in the desert at- 
test to the depth of international concern. Ev- 
eryone from the French to the Bangladeshes 
believe that we cannot let Iraqi aggression 
stand. 

Most Americans, | believe, agree. Now, 
however, we must make the most difficult de- 
cision of all. We must decide whether we are 
willing to go use the military force of the Unit- 
ed States to get Iraq out of Kuwait. 

The United Nations has already spoken on 
this question. The Security Council has agreed 
that the members are willing to use all pos- 
sible means to secure Iraqi withdrawal. But we 
all know that if military force is required, it is 
the United States which must be in the fore- 
front. It is therefore crucial that the Congress, 
representing the American people, be heard. 

For the last 5 months we and the other 
members of the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil have sought to force Iraq out of Kuwait 
through a combination of economic sanctions, 
international isolation and the threat of the use 
of force. However, despite a doubling of the 
initial United States force deployment to a 
massive 400,000 and agreement by the inter- 
national community that it would use force to 
dislodge the Iraqis, there has been little indica- 
tion from Saddam Hussein that he is paying 
attention. | would argue that were we to con- 
tinue the sanctions for a year, we might find 
ourselves in the very same position we are in 
today. But by then, cynical Iraqi offers of all 
manner of solutions—other than total with- 
drawal—the expense of keeping such a mas- 
sive force in the desert and time will have 
eroded international resolve. Time is on Sad- 
dam Hussein's side, and he knows it. 

Our best chance of achieving our full objec- 
tives and full implementation of the U.N. reso- 
lution is now. The days before the United Na- 
tions deadline are the moment of peak lever- 
age, if we choose to use it. | believe that a 
strong statement from the U.S. Congress, that 
we back the U.N. sanctions, that we back our 
President, that we back our troops in the 
desert is the best hope for a diplomatic solu- 
tion, the best hope for peace. 
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No one wants to go to war. Least of all, 
those of us who have seen the horrors of the 
battlefield, experienced the loss of comrades 
and friends, and witnessed the devastation of 
modern armaments can . Neither 
should we fool ourselves into believing that we 
can count on keeping any conflict brief or the 
number of casualties low. Military force must 
only be employed when vital interests are at 
stake and when all else fails. 

What we must accept, is that all else may 
fail. We simply must face this reality. If we be- 
lieve that vital American—and international in- 
terests are at stake—and | do, we must бе 
willing to fight for them. 

The resolution that | and a bipartisan group 
of colleagues have offered in the House of 
Representatives is not a blank check. It gives 
the President the authority to use force, only 
if the President first determines that he has 
exhausted all diplomatic means of achieving a 
solution and if continuation of the process can 
serve no purpose. It permits the use of Amer- 
ican forces, only within the context of the U.N. 
resolution and consistent with our Constitution. 

Our intention is to leave no question in Sad- 
dam Hussein's mind as to his options. The 
American people will not hand him a way out. 

| agree with those who define this moment 
as a determining point in history. This is not a 
moment for handwringing and half loaves. It is 
a moment to stand up and state clearly what 
we believe in and what America stands for. 
We believe in peace, human rights, and the 
rule of law in international affairs. If all else 
fails, we must be willing to fight for what we 
believe in. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. FROST]. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, | have served in Congress for 
12 years, and no decision that | have made 
during that time has been more difficult than 
the one | must make this weekend. 

After careful consideration, 1 have decided 
to vote in favor of the Michel-Solarz resolution, 
which authorizes the President to use all nec- 
essary means to secure Iraq's withdrawal from 
Kuwait by January 15. This, of course, in- 
cludes the option of using military force, if the 
President determines that force is necessary. 

І have supported the use of economic sanc- 
tions during the past 5 months and have 
hoped that these measures would be sufficient 
to convince Saddam Hussein to leave Kuwait. 
1 also have hoped that diplomatic negotiations 
could lead to a peaceful resolution of this con- 
flict. Neither sanctions nor diplomacy has been 
successful. 

It is now clear that Saddam Hussein will not 
budge unless he is faced with the imminent 
threat of military action. It is my hope that pas- 
sage of the Michel-Solarz resolution will finally 
convince Saddam Hussein that he has no op- 
tion other than reaching a negotiated settle- 
ment of this controversy. Passage of the reso- 
lution will provide President Bush with an 
enormous club that | sincerely hope will not 
have to be used. 

| think it was appropriate for Congress to act 
in this matter. The Constitution vests in Con- 
gress the authority to commit the United 
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States to war. Some Presidents, in the past, 
have sidestepped this clear constitutional 
mandate, but the American people have a 
right to be involved in any decision of this 
magnitude, and the way to involve them is 
through congressional debate and action. 

A vote in favor of the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion makes it clear that Congress and the 
American people support the use of military 
force and that any commitment of force from 
this point forward has been done in accord- 
ance with our system of law. 

It is my sincere hope that war will not occur. 
hope that President Bush, armed with a vote 
of Congress in support of military action—if 
necessary, will go back to the bargaining table 
and force Saddam Hussein to withdraw by 
diplomatic means. Also, ! hope that President 
Bush will now give economic sanctions some 
additional time to work. 

President Bush does not need to attack on 
January 15 to force Iraq's withdrawal from Ku- 
wait. Certainly, he can now communicate to 
Saddam Hussein that the American people 
support the use of military force—if nec- 
essary—and Saddam Hussein would need to 
be deaf and blind not to understand that a dip- 
lomatic resolution of this matter is in his own 
best interest. 

Saddam Hussein is a threat to the security 
of the entire Middle East and is a threat to the 
political and economic security of the entire 
world. He cannot be permitted to unilaterally 
violate the borders of sovereign nations of the 
world or to intimidate his neighbors through 
other military threats. 

| realize that not everyone in the 24th Con- 
gressional District will agree with the vote | am 
casting this weekend; but, | believe that a vote 
in favor of the Michel-Solarz resolution is in 
the best interest of our country and presents 
the best prospect for a peaceful settlement of 
this conflict. 

І hope and pray that the use of force will not 
be necessary and urge President Bush to con- 
tinue to try to resolve this matter short of war. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. COLEMAN]. 

Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
in support of the Gephardt-Hamilton resolution 
and to speak to the district | represent in West 
Texas. It is a district in which the effects of 
what we do here in the Congress will have an 
immediate impact. Fort Bliss, TX, has already 
contributed 8,500 troops to Saudi Arabia and 
the gulf. El Paso is a city with a long and 
proud military history. None of us has ever 
been more aware than we are today of that 
tradition and the sacrifices it continues to re- 
quire. 

It is because of those associations and be- 
cause of the seriousness of these decisions 
that | must be emphatic and clear on one 
point. | want Saddam Hussein to know that my 
vote in support of sanctions as our first option 
today should give him no comfort, satisfaction 
or advantage. We do not show a weakness of 
resolve because some of us respectfully dis- 
agree with President Bush as to the timing 
and means of expelling Iraqi occupation forces 
from Kuwait. No one, least of all Saddam Hus- 
sein, should misunderstand what we are doing 
here in the Congress—we are describing in 
different voices the inevitable evacuation of 


Kuwait by Iraq and Saddam Hussein’s total 
defeat, by whatever means. 

There is one point that those who are 
watching this debate must understand, wheth- 
er they are at home in El Paso or Pecos, TX, 
or whether they are government officials in an- 
other part of the world. This debate is first 
about the responsibilities vested in the Con- 
gress of the United States by our Constitution. 
The Congress has never before taken a vote 
the result of which is to remove itself from the 
debate and at the same time to give one man, 
the President, the authority to commit our mili- 
tary forces to offensive action at any time in 
the future. In 200 years, we have never explic- 
itly given away that prerogative, we have 
never expressly abdicated our responsibility— 
and there is nothing about this confrontation 
with Iraq that says we should do so now. 

If at the same time this debate is also about 
going to war, we must consider that issue ac- 
cording to our consciences, but only once we 
have discharged our duty to those we rep- 
resent under the Constitution. Those who de- 
cide that they must continue to stand with the 
President while meeting our unavoidable re- 
sponsibility to act under the Constitution may 
do so in good conscience. | have decided to 
disagree respectfully with the President on the 
tactics for defeating Saddam Hussein. | am 
not convinced that a congressional resolution 
that gives the President permission to use 
force will result in Saddam Hussein leaving 
Kuwait immediately, before January 15, 1991. 
If | were so convinced, | would vote with Mr. 
SOLARZ and Mr. MICHEL. 

І took an oath last week that | have been 
privileged to take solemnly four other times as 
well—that in discharging the duties of my of- 
fice, | will "bear true faith and allegiance to the 
Constitution" and in so doing, defend it 


ed States, its citizens and its Armed Forces, 
into war. 

| have great respect and admiration for what 
President Bush has achieved thus far in this 
crisis. In responding to Iraq's indefensible ag- 
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energy to the industrialized and developing 
nations. 

There is only one objective that the Presi- 
dent's policy has not achieved—the evacu- 
ation of Kuwait by Saddam Hussein's forces. 
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Ву any measure, it should have; by any sane 
calculation, Iraq should have withdrawn. It 
faces the starvation of its people and military 
annihilation. The Government of Iraq is obvi- 
ously blind and indifferent to that suffering. 
Perhaps additional diplomacy may help to de- 
Scribe the far more terrible consequences of 
war. In my judgment, in combination with 
sanctions and the readiness of the alliance to 
attack swiftly and jointly, there is still room for 
diplomacy. 

The fact is that Iraq is vulnerable to the eco- 
nomic sanctions the world has imposed 
against it. The Director of Central Intelligence 
has stated that the sanctions have already 
brought about a profound weakening of Iraq's 
basic industry, its food supply and that they 
have impaired its military capability. Those 
sanctions will clearly continue to do real dam- 
age to Iraq's economy, more and more every 
day they are applied. The point of diplomacy 
is not to negotiate—it is to explain that these 
sanction will never slacken. 

There is another point to be made about 
sanctions: The blockade and the embargo are 
supported by all of our allies. If there is war, 
will our moderate Arab allies be able to con- 
tinue in that partnership? We represent what 
the civilized, united nations of the world rep- 
resent in this crisis, but despite the inordinate 
contribution of our men and women in the 
field, we are only one nation. 

Iraq's invasion, miscalculated as it was, out- 
rageous as it is, comes amid a history of re- 
gional forces which no one understands. 
Questions of religion and shifting borders go 
back thousands of years in the Middle East: 
No military victory by itself, no matter how 
thorough, will make the post-war Middle East 
a more secure place. We just exhaust all the 
other means at our disposal before resorting 
to force, and in my judgment, we have not yet 
done so. 

The choices we face in Congress аге 
choices at a specific point in time. | can only 
conclude that while sanctions may not remove 
Saddam Hussein from Kuwait by themselves, 
a policy that combines them with continued 
diplomatic pressure by our allies and the 
threat of a massive military attack by our 
forces beginning anytime after next Tuesday, 
is better now, today, than a policy that relies 
exclusively on war. 

The option of striking immediately has one 
undeniable aspect. Once a war is started, it 
cannot be stopped at the exact time and place 
we may want it to stop. In fact, if it is the will 
of the that the President should ex- 
ercise his discretion in favor of an offensive 
strike, everything that is important to us, be- 
ginning with the lives of our men and women 
in service to their country, says that we must 
go all-out, to the finish. | cannot vote to go to 
war today. | may very well conclude at some 
later date, perhaps soon, that all other options 
have been exhausted and that | must vote to 
commit us to the use of force. 

This leads me to a last point: To those who 
have said that the passage of time works 
against a peaceful withdrawal of Saddam Hus- 
sein’s forces from Kuwait, | must disagree. 
The resolution | am supporting says continue 
the sanctions. It does not say that President 
Bush may not return to the Congress to ask 
for a declaration of war, nor even that he may 
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not do so very soon, after some new provo- 
cation or any new turn of events. The meeting 
in Geneva, discouraging as it was to all of us, 
was not the last, best chance for peace. At 
least until tomorrow, this vote is a last, best 
chance for peace. | urge each of you to vote 
for the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution, which 
keeps the sanctions in place—and which is 
consistent with our responsibilities under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
STAGGERS]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, many issues arise in the face 
of the crisis іп the Persian Gulf: the imme- 
diate, tangible issue of life, lost or altered; the 
more distant issue of the makeup of a post- 
conflict Middle East; and the intangible issue 
of the United States place in the eyes of the 
world as we enter a new century. 

We must be clear that Iraq's invasion of Ku- 
wait is intolerable in the eyes of the civilized 
world. And we must be equally clear in main- 
taining that there will be no linkage between 
one man's hubris and the Palestinian issue. 

Saddam Hussein did not invade Kuwait to 
achieve peace in the Middle East. Saddam 
Hussein first murdered when he was 20 years 
old, and he has been murdering in ever great- 
er numbers since. He invaded Kuwait out of 
frustrated self-interest and paranoid sense of 
self-preservation. We must reverse this brutal 
and illegal action. The Hamilton resolution in- 
sists on that reversal. 

To this point in time, | am proud of the way 
our Nation has conducted itself in the face of 
aggression, and | applaud President Bush for 
his display of statecraft in uniting the world to 
bring sanctions against Iraq. The President 
has been firm but patient, and 1 rise today to 
urge him to continue that course. 

Mr. Speaker, the patience and courage re- 
quired to allow the sanctions adequate time to 
work should pay great dividends. The addi- 
tional time should be used to insist that our al- 
lies play an equal role. The unfairness of a 
world solution sealed solely in American blood 
will divide our Nation and dilute our resolve at 
home and in the international community. The 
Hamilton resolution supports this course of ac- 
tion. 

The additional time will also allow for this 
body and the American people to weigh the 
costs of conflict. In victory and in defeat, the 
costs of armed conflict are high. The cost in 
terms of human life is obvious, but the eco- 
nomic costs must be raised as well. | serve on 
the Veterans' Committee, Mr. Speaker, and | 
will tell you that we are not adequately taking 
care of our veterans from past wars. What 
promises can we fulfill to a new generation of 
veterans? | am afraid of the answer if we do 
not know that specific course our President 
wants us to take. And the Hamilton resolution 
does not rule out military force, but it asks the 
President to inform Congress of the specific 
course. 

Everyone agrees that we should do what- 
ever is necessary for those who sacrifice, but 
many veterans in my district will tell you that 
those promises sometimes ring hollow. Words 
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don't buy health care, dollars do. And the 
American people deserve to be told how many 
dollars will be required and where they will 
come from. 

No American will turn from a just cause, Mr. 
Speaker, but this must be thought out before 
it is fought out. We do not teach our children 
that the first degree of resolution is force, and 
we do not condone it in other nations. Let us 
have the patience, the wisdom, and the cour- 
age of our convictions to lead by example. 

Let tomorrow's generation look back and 
say that America led a new world order into 
the 21st century bravely and proudly, a bea- 
con of justice and freedom. Let them say that 
we met the threat of war with a promise of 
peace. Let them know that we were willing to 
bear any burden and pay any price, but that 
we lifted the burden without human sacrifice. 
Let them say that we met violence with intel- 
ligence and intelligence won. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. SYNAR]. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Speaker, let us 
make no mistake about it. The Solarz- 
Michel resolution is a declaration of 
war, à war without announced limits 
on length or means, a war whose con- 
sequences we cannot know and whose 
costs we cannot calculate. Though the 
resolution skirts around the words 
"declaration of war," is there а Mem- 
ber on this floor who doubts that, with 
this vote, we are delegating to the 
President the authority to commit the 
lives and fortunes of the American peo- 
ple in a war against the Iraqi nation. 

The Constitution imposes no more 
solemn and terrible obligation on the 
elected Representatives of the Amer- 
ican people in Congress than the power 
to declare war. The Constitution en- 
trusts us with an authority, which 
when exercised, has as its inevitable 
consequence the death of Americans 
whose number we know not now, the 
destruction of the cities and the farms 
of people with whom we have no quar- 
rel, of children left without parents, 
the widower bereft, and the widow 
weeping. 

But this is not the place for a state- 
ment on the horrors of war. There are 
times when the press of events leaves 
us with no choice other than to fight. 
This House, after due consideration, 
committed this Nation to years of long 
and bloody warfare in the cause of free- 
dom against the Nazi menace and when 
the Japanese treacherously attacked 
us at Pearl Harbor. There the choice 
was stark, the lines were drawn, the al- 
ternatives unacceptable and the na- 
tional interest allowed us no other 
course of action. 

On Friday, January 11, 1991, the 
President of the United States has not 
persuaded me that we are now simi- 
larly situated and I do not intend to 
abdicate my obligations under the Con- 
stitution of the United States until I 
am persuaded beyond doubt that we 
have no other choice. 
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We are not under attack; Iraq has not 
claimed a single American life; it occu- 
pies not a single square foot of Amer- 
ican soil; we do not need its oil and I 
have yet to meet a mother or father 
who would send their son and daughter 
into battle for a 20-cent differential in 
the price of regular unleaded. 

Without а shot fired in anger, we 
have succeeded in obtaining the release 
of the American hostages. The best in- 
formation available to this House tells 
us that the sanctions are slowly, but 
surely, eviscerating the Iraqi economy 
and thus its capability to wage war. 
Diplomatic initiatives are continuing 
and we still have opportunities to talk 
to the Ігаді government. Who among 
us now can say that they will end with- 
out result? I share the frustrations of 
everyone in the lack of results to date, 
but I will take weeks of inconsequen- 
tialtalk anytime over weeks of a bru- 
tal and bloody war. 

In the months and years to come, I, 
like everyone else in the Chamber, will 
return to my district to the VFW and 
Memorial Halls, to the town meetings, 
the churches, to the living rooms, to 
the covered dish suppers and fireman's 
halls. I do not want to see names on 
bronze tablets beneath the words “Іп 
Memoriam," I do not want to meet the 
Gold Star mothers, I do not want to 
hold in my arms the orphaned children 
of the reservists now in the desert, I do 
not want to push the wheelchairs into 
the spaces held at the front of the hall, 
until I can say, with my head held 
high, We had no other choice. Your 
Sacrifice was for this Nation." 
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Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HAMILTON]. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the majority leader for yielding 
time to me. Of course, I rise in support 
of the Gephardt-Hamilton resolution. 

The Gephardt-Hamilton resolution is 
the product of several meetings this 
week among Members of the House, in- 
cluding the Democratic leadership, and 
with several Senators who are working 
on а similar resolution in their body. 


CONTENT OF THE RESOLUTION 

This resolution is а short and simple 
Statement: 

Paragraph (a) commits Congress to 
ending Iraq's occupation of Kuwait. 

Paragraph (b) authorizes the use of 
force in certain instances which we all 
recognize as important and for which 
the President needs flexibility. 

Paragraph (c) puts the Congress firm- 
ly behind а strategy of staying the 
course with current policy. 

Paragraph (d) pledges full and contin- 
ued congressional support for economic 
and diplomatic pressure against Iraq, 
for maintaining military options, and 
for insisting on greater burdensharing; 
and 
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Paragraph (e) is а statement that: 
The Constitution requires authoriza- 
tion by Congress of war; Congress does 
not rule out at а later time a declara- 
tion of war or other authorization of 
force; and Congress will consider any 
Presidential request for such an au- 
thorization expeditiously. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, then, is: 
A statement of support for the Presi- 
dent's objectives of August 8, 1990; a 
Statement of support for the strategy 
the President has articulated over the 
last several months to try to achieve 
these objectives through: (a) tough eco- 
nomic sanctions; (b) diplomacy; and (c) 
developing а credible military option; 
and finally, а statement of support for 
staying the course with the current 
strategy. 

THE ISSUES BEFORE THE CONGRESS 

Congress and the President are unit- 
ed in their determination to see Iraq 
dislodged from Kuwait. We differ today 
not on the ends of U.S. policy, but on 
the means to achieve those ends. 

Those of us who support the Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton resolution are just as 
serious about reversing Iraq's aggres- 
Sion as are proponents of the Presi- 
dent's resolution. I have no doubt that 
Iraq will eventually be forced to leave 
Kuwait one way or another. Our goals 
in the gulf are sufficiently important 
to warrant the use of force, if our 
strategy of economic and diplomatic 
pressure and the threat of war do not 
convince Iraq to leave Kuwait. Our cur- 
rent strategy is working, and we 
Should not shift to a far more costly 
military strategy until we are con- 
vinced that the current strategy has 
failed. 

Congress and the President have 
agreed that force should not yet be 
used. As late as Wednesday, Secretary 
Baker stated in Geneva following his 
meeting with Iraqi Foreign Minister 
Aziz, and President Bush later con- 
firmed, that no decision has been made 
on the use of force. 

What is remarkable today is that the 
President is working to reverse this 
strategy that he put into place with 
strong support from the Congress and 
the American people. The President 
today is asking for prior congressional 
approval to change this common strat- 
egy at any time, and under any cir- 
cumstances, without coming back to 
the Congress. 

What does this mean? I am led to the 
conclusion that the President is not se- 
rious about his own strategy. He cer- 
tainly conveys а sense of impatience 
with his strategy. What disturbs me is 
that he and his resolution point us to- 
ward war. 

I see two principal differences be- 
tween the resolution supported by 
President Bush and the Gephardt-Ham- 
ilton resolution. 

WHO MAKES THE DECISION TO WAGE WAR? 

First, the issue before Members is 
not whether we resort to the use of 
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force, but who decides when we use 
force; 

The resolution President Bush sup- 
ports would leave this decision solely 
to the President. The only constraint 
on the President's potential use of 
force would be that he must report to 
the Congress that all other alter- 
natives to force have been exhausted. 
This judgment is left solely to the 
President; 

Under the President's resolution, 
Congress could play no role in the deci- 
sion to use force after January 15. Con- 
gress would remove itself from the de- 
cisionmaking process on that date. To 
give the President this kind of total 
discretion would be an evasion of our 
constitutional responsibilities; 

A vote for the President's resolution 
means Congress gives up the right to 
decide if, when, and how force will be 
used. It means we will authorize the 
President to wage war before even he 
has made a decision to do so. Should 
Congress give the President unlimited 
discretion to start a war at a future 
time, and under circumstances that 
cannot be foreseen? I do not think we 
should. 

The Gephardt-Hamilton resolution 
states that Congress must participate 
in any decision to initiate hostilities at 
the time when that decision is made. It 
states that this decision must be made 
jointly by the President and Congress. 
We have a constitutional responsibility 
to participate in that decision when 
and if the President concludes force is 
necessary. 

If the President concludes that offen- 
sive military action is necessary, he 
and Congress together can address the 
facts at that time and make a joint de- 
cision. He should not make that deci- 
sion alone. Nor should Congress, prior 
to the moment of decision, give the 
President an open-ended authorization 
to use force at a date, and under condi- 
tions, of his choosing; 

It is true that Congress has not exer- 
cised its constitutional power to decide 
to go to war since World War II. The 
fact that this power has fallen into dis- 
use does not mean that it has ceased to 
exist; 

It is also true that Presidents have 
sent U.S. forces into combat without 
prior congressional approval more than 
200 times in our history. Most of these 
cases involved actions to protect U.S. 
citizens or property. Congress recog- 
nizes that Presidents must have the 
ability to respond rapidly to such 
threats, to repel attacks on U.S. terri- 
tory, or to respond to other emer- 
gencies. 

We face an entirely different set of 
circumstances in the gulf. The situa- 
tion in the gulf confronts us with cir- 
cumstances and issues whose signifi- 
cance clearly rival those we faced on 
the five previous occasions when Con- 
gress declared war: 

Massive armies confront each other. 
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Armed conflict would require sus- 
tained and massive operations involv- 
ing several nations. 

Conflict could result in thousands of 
casualties on both sides. 

Weapons of mass destruction might 
be used; and conflict would have enor- 
mous implications for our relations 
with the Arab world and the security of 
Israel. 

We may yet decide that Iraq cannot 
be forced out of Kuwait without mili- 
tary action. Yet, given the scale of 
military action necessary to achieve 
this objective; the human and diplo- 
matic implications of war; and the ab- 
sence of an imminent threat to Amer- 
ican lives, Congress' constitutional 
right to participate in a decision to go 
to war can and should be respected at 
the time the President seeks to go to 
war. 


SHOULD WE STAY THE COURSE WITH CURRENT 
POLICY? 

Second, there is the question: Do you 
Stay the course with current policy or 
not? 

I believe there are three arguments 
for staying the course with current pol- 
icy. 

First, U.S. strategy is working. It has 
produced results. 

Iraq has been isolated. An impressive 
international coalition has been 
arrayed against Iraq and behind the 
current three-pronged strategy of sanc- 
tions, diplomacy and threat of use of 
force. Twelve U.N. Security Council 
Resolutions have been passed in sup- 
port of this strategy since August 2, 
1990. Twenty-eight countries have 
joined ап international coalition 
arrayed against Iraq based on this pol- 
icy; 

Hostages have been released. 

The original threat of an Iraqi inva- 
sion of Saudi Arabia has disappeared. 

Oil continues to flow. 

Domestic public opinion is united in 
its support for the current strategy. 
Where differences arise—and domestic 
support begins to fray—is on the ques- 
tion of changing current strategy and 
setting an artificial deadline for war. 

Economic sanctions have begun to 
bite, albeit slower than we would like. 

Iraq is a vulnerable, one-product 
economy. It is isolated and land- 
locked. Experts believe that sanctions 
will reduce Iraqi GNP by an estimated 
70 percent; 

CIA Director Webster testified before 
the House Armed Services Committee 
on December 5, 1990 that sanctions 
were seriously damaging the Iraqi 
economy. More than 90 percent of im- 
ports and 97 percent of exports to Iraq 
have been stopped; although smuggling 
exists, it is small relative to Iraq's pre- 
crisis trade; Ігаді commercial and ci- 
vilian industrial production is down 30- 
40 percent; Factories are closing; and 
sanctions have choked off Baghdad's fi- 
nancial resources. Iraq is losing some 
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$1.5 billion of foreign exchange earn- 
ings monthly. 

Director Webster, in a January 10, 
1991 letter to the Congress, does not 
alter his earlier assessment that sanc- 
tions are working. Where the January 
10 letter differs from Webster's Decem- 
ber testimony is in its assessment of 
the likelihood that these hardships will 
force Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. 

Webster has stated that economic 
hardship “а1опе” is unlikely to compel 
Saddam to retreat from Kuwait. No 
one has ever said that sanctions alone 
are guaranteed to get Iraq out of Ku- 
wait. However, there is no evidence to 
suggest that they cannot play a major 
role in helping to achieve our objec- 
tives. 

These are the most comprehensive 
and effective international sanctions in 
modern history. By all accounts they 
are having a significant impact on the 
Iraqdi economy. They stand а reason- 
able chance of success. We should stay 
the course. 

Second, our current strategy is bet- 
ter than the alternative of war. 

We should not base our policy on the 
most optimistic military scenario; 
There аге no guarantees that а war 
will be won quickly or easily. A deci- 
sion for war must take into account 
the risks that conflict will be drawn 
out, with all the implications involved; 

An extended conflict of several weeks 
or months would involve a high loss of 
life, including American lives; threaten 
to divide the nation and the inter- 
national coalition we have pulled to- 
gether in support of present policy; 
send oil prices soaring and rattle inter- 
national financial markets; put a se- 
vere strain on the U.S. budget; and 
threaten upheaval throughout the Mid- 
dle East. 

War at this time would substitute 
the international policy of sanctions 
with a largely U.S. operation. The U.S. 
has three-quarters of the fighting 
forces in the region. 

War at this time would place the 
United States in the midst of a conflict 
without the full support of many of its 
coalition partners. Some coalition 
partners will fight only in Kuwait, and 
not in Iraq; other coalition partners 
will rethink participation if Israel be- 
comes embroiled; still other coalition 
partners will not involve their ground 
troops or military assets in offensive 
warfare; and still other coalition part- 
ners have refused to send ground 
forces. 

In short, support for the United 
States from coalition partners will be 
questionable in the case of hostilities. 

U.S. interests are not the only ones 
at stake. It is a fair question to ask: 
Why should this be an American war? 

When and if we go to war it should be 
crystal clear that Iraq is going to war 
with the international community, not 
only with the United States. Not just 
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American lives should be lost in com- 
bating Iraqi aggression; and 

The international character of the 
current strategy has heightened Iraq's 
sense of isolation. It has undermined 
Saddam Hussein's efforts to portray 
the crisis as a crusade against the 
United States. War, at least at this 
stage, would do the opposite. 

War will have unintended соп- 
sequences. Those consequences pose 
unknown—and perhaps grave—risks for 
the United States. 

There are no guarantees that war 
will enhance stability in the region. 
The administration has not addressed 
the difficult question of what happens 
in the Middle East after we win a war; 

There is in the Middle East some- 
thing called the law of unintended con- 
sequences. War will change the map of 
the region. Even victory will be accom- 
panied by many destabilizing con- 
sequences; 

War promises no neat solution. A 
limited war that left much of Iraq's 
military capability intact would only 
inflame future crises with a heightened 
sense of Iraqi grievance. An all-out war 
that destroyed Iraq's military poten- 
tial could create a destabilizing power 
vacuum in the region; 

A conflict involving Americans kill- 
ing Arabs will have a strong impact on 
Arab populations throughout the re- 
gion. Anti-Americanism will rise, ter- 
rorism will increase, and radical Is- 
lamic forces will be strengthened. Such 
a conflict may threaten the stability of 
key U.S. allies in the region. These sce- 
narios become even more likely if Iraq 
attacks Israel and Israel is drawn into 
а war; 

If war comes, it will be difficult to 
imagine where Americans will be safe 
in the Middle East for some time to 
come; 

Even if we are victorious in battle, 
we will not win the psychological war. 
We may devastate Iraq, but we will 
have sown the seeds of resentment that 
are likely to come back to haunt us in 
the future; and 

Whether we go to war or not, a 
framework for future security and sta- 
bility in the Persian Gulf is necessary. 
That framework will involve extended 
diplomacy between members of the 
international coalition and countries 
in the region. War is likely to com- 
plicate, rather than enhance, the pros- 
pects for a new security framework. 

War will be costly and will place an 
enormous strain on an already shaky 
U.S. economy. 

Our Federal budget deficit may reach 
over $350 billion this year. We are en- 
tering a recession. The fragile state of 
our economy will be threatened further 
by the start of armed conflict in the 
Gulf; 

Oil prices are likely to soar if a war 
lasts more than a few days; and 

The cost to the U.S. Treasury of Op- 
eration Desert Shield will skyrocket 
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once we are оп а warfooting. Our budg- 
et deficit will climb. Efforts to get fur- 
ther burdensharing from our allies in 
the gulf have not been successful: there 
is no reason to expect that this will 
change once we go to war. 

Finally, war will jeopardize the do- 
mestic and international consensus 
upon which current policy has been 
based. 

The administration argues that the 
coalition is threatened if sanctions are 
drawn out too long. I agree that the co- 
alition is under stress. In fact, the out- 
break of war is much more likely to 
Strain the coalition than a policy of 
continuing current strategy. 

In his testimony before the Senate 
last year, Admiral Crowe stated: “І 
cannot understand why some consider 
our international alliance strong 
enough to conduct intense hostilities 
but to fragile to hold together while we 
attempt a peaceful solution“. 

Most of our allies do not believe that 
diplomatic options have been ех- 
hausted. 

Public opinion and the Congress are 
deeply divided over the question of 
war. A war that risks high casualties 
also risks public support for that pol- 
icy. 

Third, diplomatic options have not 
been exhausted. Saddam Hussein is а 
classic Middle Eastern potentate. He is 
isolated from the outside world and in- 
sulated from opposition. You do not 
get а message through to him if you do 
not convey it directly. How can we 
claim that all diplomatic options have 
been exhausted if we are not, at the 
highest levels of our Government, 
speaking to Saddam Hussein? 

The Baker meeting in Geneva 
Wednesday was the first high level con- 
tact between the United States and 
Iraq since the crisis began on August 2. 
Messages have been transmitted be- 
tween the two sides largely through 
the media for the last 6 months. Six 
hours of diplomacy after nearly 6 
months of stalemate does not exhaust 
diplomacy. 

According to this morning’s New 
York Times, Arab diplomats at the 
United Nations believe that Saddam 
Hussein is preparing to accept “іп prin- 
ciple” a settlement that would involve 
Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait and a si- 
multaneous call for an international 
conference on the Palestinian issue. 

This news may represent a potential 
opening for diplomacy. While linkage 
of these issues and an international 
conference at this time are unaccept- 
able to the United States, this is the 
first indication we have had that Sad- 
dam Hussein may be willing to with- 
draw from Kuwait and negotiate a 
peaceful settlement of the crisis. In the 
coming days, this possibility will be 
explored further by the European Com- 
munity and U.N. Secretary General de 
Cuellar, who is travelling to Iraq. The 
United States has reportedly given its 
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approval to these diplomatic initia- 
tives. 

To act now to encourage war is to 
preempt these efforts to advance diplo- 
macy. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Speaker, let me quote one of our 
leaders: 

We believe this coordinated and com- 
prehensive international isolation of Iraq is 
the only peaceful path to meeting the objec- 
tives set by the President. Our efforts will, 
however, take time and that is what we ask 
most of the American people: Stand firm, be 
patient. 

Those are the words of Secretary 
Baker. He said them: I support them. 

Today we are being asked to change 
policy. It is the President’s statements, 
and his resolution before us which are 
undermining our current, and success- 
ful, strategy. 

The resolution the President seeks 
leaves the decision to wage war to his 
sole discretion. Some of the President's 
supporters call his resolution the last 
best chance for peace. But two of the 
chief sponsors of the President's reso- 
lution in the House have called it the 
“functional equivalent of a declaration 
of war" and the practical equivalent" 
of a declaration of war. There is no 
clear message in these statements. 
They send mixed signals. 

The Gephardt-Hamilton resolution 
states that Congress must participate 
in any decision to initiate hostilities at 
the time when that decision is made. 
We have a constitutional responsibility 
to participate in the decision. We 
should not yield or delegate that re- 
sponsibility to the President. 

The Gephardt-Hamilton resolution 
wil maintain our current, and to date 
successful, strategy. Important objec- 
tives of the President have been 
achieved. Hostages have been released. 
Saudi Arabia has been defended, oil is 
flowing. Iraq is isolated. 

You simply cannot make the judg- 
ment today that current U.S. strategy 
has failed. No one is arguing that sanc- 
tions alone will do the job. Sanctions, 
diplomacy and threat to use force can. 
This strategy maintains broad domes- 
tic and international support. 

We must exhaust all options before 
we resort to the use of force. Six hours 
of diplomacy after nearly 6 months of 
stalemate does not meet that test. 
Most of our coalition partners want the 
United States to stay the course: few 
feel diplomacy is at an end. Several 
diplomatic initiatives are underway. 

Mr. Speaker, current United States 
strategy is putting the screws on Iraq. 
The sanctions are biting. Firmness and 
patience are working. Events are mov- 
ing in our direction. This strategy 
stands a reasonable chance of success. 
The President has made no decision to 
wage war. We should stay the course. 
This, I submit, is simply not the time 
to write à blank check to the Presi- 
dent. 
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I urge adoption of the Gephardt-Ham- 
ilton resolution. 


D 1830 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, in August, 
just after Iraq's invasion of Kuwait I 
wrote a letter to the President to con- 
gratulate him on his quick response to 
Iraqi aggression, the effective gather- 
ing of world opinion and the mobiliza- 
tion of international sanctions to bring 
about an Iraqi withdrawal. I said it was 
necessary to provide а credible threat 
of force against Saddam Hussein, but 
that I believed the resources of our 
Government should be focused heavily 
on the diplomatic option. I still strong- 
ly favor that course of action. 

At the same time, we all know the 
lessons of appeasement. If France and 
England had acted to stop Nazi aggres- 
sion in the Rhineland or even in Aus- 
tria, а world war would have been pre- 
vented. All appeasement did was whet 
Hitler's appetite for more land and give 
him more time to build his war ma- 
chine. We all know now that if we don't 
learn the lessons of history we are 
forced to repeat it. 

Today, in 1991, we are at the thresh- 
old of a new world order. Our former 
adversaries, the Soviets, have conceded 
defeat in the cold war. Nations are 
rushing toward democracy. People are 
hungry for freedom. Saddam Hussein is 
an aberration, an anachronism who 
threatens to destroy this promising 
new order. 

I believe the way we resolve this cri- 
sis wil set а precedent for the next 
century. In the past, nations have uni- 
laterally resorted to war, disregarding 
international opinion. Today, the Unit- 
ed Nations stand together to resolve 
conflicts around the globe through dip- 
lomatic means. The time has never 
been better because the world is over- 
whelmingly united in its denunciation 
of Saddam Hussein's aggression. 

As а student of history, I will admit 
and agree that the threat of force is es- 
sential to the resolution of this con- 
flict. Hussein is a strongman, a despot, 
& ruthless tryant who is isolated. He 
wil not comply with the U.N. resolu- 
tions unless he understands that there 
will be dire consequences if he refuses. 
It is only through а demonstration of 
our strength that we can convince Sad- 
dam Hussein of our resolve. He has 
killed thousands of people in his own 
country through assassinations, poison 
gas attacks, and selective executions. 
He has killed and tortured thousands 
more Kuwaiti men, women, and chil- 
dren as he looted their country to pay 
for his war with Iran. He has threat- 
ened the existence of Israel and threat- 
ens to undermine the stability of Saudi 
Arabia and other Arab governments in 
the Persian Gulf. 
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For these reasons, I will vote to sup- 
port a resolution that grants the Presi- 
dent the authority to use force if he 
certifies to Congress that all diplo- 
matic means to secure an Ігаді with- 
drawal have been exhausted. This reso- 
lution has broad bipartisan support and 
is the most effective option for achiev- 
ing long-term peace and stability in 
the Persian Gulf. 

The irony in this is that in order to 
have а chance for peace we need to give 
the President the option to use force. 
With that option comes our best 
chance to convince Saddam Hussein he 
has no alternative but to withdraw 
from Kuwait. Unless he believes we are 
serious, he has no incentive to change 
his policy. 

While I have supported and continue 
to support the use of economic sanc- 
tions, I am concerned that the resolu- 
tion relying solely on sanctions would 
send the wrong signal to Saddam Hus- 
sein. It would effectively preclude the 
President from the option of using 
force. It would tell Hussein he is free to 
continue looting and plundering Ku- 
wait while he develops new weapons 
and further strengthens the positioning 
of troops and materials. 

Additonally, this delay would give 
him time to weaken the international 
coalition. Smoke screens, doubletalk, 
deception, and threats may take a toll 
on such a new alliance. Last and most 
important, sanctions which are meant 
to hurt the Iraqi war machine will 
hurt—far more severely—the Iraqi peo- 
ple with whom we have no argument. 

Mr. Speaker, colleagues, and fellow 
Americans, I believe we must face Sad- 
dam Hussein now or later—and that 
now is far preferable. 

And as we face him now, as part оға 
uniquely powerful U.N. force, I believe 
that only а combination of effective 
sanctions, diplomatic isolation, and 
the convincing threat to use force if all 
else fails offers a real hope that the use 
of force can be avoided. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. DELAY]. 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
wrestled with all of the debate, I think 
we must first ask ourselves: Is it right 
to be in Saudi Arabia? With very few 
exceptions, nearly everyone here 
agrees we have a right and an obliga- 
tion to join the world alliance in pro- 
tecting our common interests in the 
Middle East. 

With that answer, I believe that 
there is only one real issue here today: 
Will economic sanctions work, and if 
not, how can we proceed to make it 
least dangerous for our soldiers over 
there? 

I am one of those who do not believe 
that sanctions can work. While many 
of the Members of this House would 
like to continue the sanctions, and all 
of us would like to see them work, hear 
me now, Mr. Speaker, I have been told, 
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and I think it is plausible, that Libya 
has increased oil production and is 
using that increased oil production to 
funnel hard money to Saddam Hussein 
through the banks in Yemen and other 
allies of Iraq. That alone should con- 
vince each and every one of us that 
even if the sanctions were to be effec- 
tive, it would take several years before 
their impact would be felt. While the 
sanctions and the mobilization of 
troops were a prudent first step in at- 
tempting to stop Hussein in his tracks, 
believe me, Mr. Speaker, it is obvious 
now that Saddam Hussein would make 
his people eat scorpions and sand be- 
fore he will let sanctions force him out 
of Kuwait. Sanctions will not work. 

My question is: Is it better or safer to 
put our soldiers in harm’s way now or 
later? Even our troops believe they 
have a better chance now than later. 
The longer we wait, the more dan- 
gerous it is. Time makes Iraq stronger. 

Have we even considered the sophisti- 
cated weapons that were captured out 
of Kuwait? A westerner who came out 
of Kuwait witnessed Iraqi soldiers cap- 
ture four batteries containing 200 
Hawk missiles and enough supplies to 
man those weapons for 6 years. More 
time will allow Iraqis to be trained to 
use those missiles against Americans, 
and more time will allow them to dig 
in and build bunkers to defend them- 
selves against Americans. More time 
allows the development of terrorist 
networks to undermine the resolve of 
the United States and the world. 

If we are going to take this very seri- 
ous and solemn act, we must give the 
President, not 535 Commanders in 
Chief, the authority to do it right. 

History has shown us the wrong way. 
The right way is to give the President 
the capability, if necessary, to achieve 
a swift and successful end by removing 
Congress’ control and limiting his abil- 
ity to micromanage the war as it did in 
Vietnam. 

The President of the United States 
now asks this Congress to authorize 
the use of military force as a final at- 
tempt to convince Hussein that his 
military aggression will not be re- 
warded, that this is his last chance to 
peacefully withdraw from Kuwait. 

An editorial in the Houston Chron- 
icle, my hometown paper, clearly out- 
lines the need to authorize the use of 
force for the sake of peace. It states: 

For Congress to deny the use of force to 
back up the world community’s demands 
would make them meaningless. Force is the 
only credible threat. For Congress to post- 
pone for an extended period the use of force 
would have essentially the same effect. 
There is at least the hope that the weight of 
congressional authority of war could be the 
tipping point in bringing Saddam to what 
any reasonable person could call his senses. 
It may not, but it is worth probing for pos- 
sible effect before the shooting starts. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SABO]. 
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Mr. SABO. Mr. Speaker I rise is sup- 
port of the Gephardt-Hamilton resolu- 
tion. 

| rise in support of the resolution offered by 
Messrs. GEPHARDT and HAMILTON, urging 
President Bush to continue to apply economic 
sanctions coupled with diplomatic and political 
efforts to resolve the crisis peacefully. 

! oppose the resolution to authorize the im- 


wise. 

Let there be no confusion about what we 
radios, here. Some characterize this vote 
VVV 
is à vote to go to war. And, in my 

| it is premature. 
| supported the President's initial decision to 
into the region to protect Saudi 
iraqi attack, but | do not support 
to offensive military action. We man- 
а а policy оп containment i Europo fo 
40 years. Why rush in the Persian Gulf? 
unes believe we have exhausted all diplo- 
W mend ма ui 6 каа AT Mie 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SAWYER]. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, at this stage of 
a long and difficult crisis, we now face as a 
nation, and in a larger sense as a world, a de- 
fining choice and the opportunity for a last al- 
ternative to war. We need to remind our- 
selves, our allies, and our adversaries that all 
America stands united behind a common goal: 
The removal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait now 
and the restoration of stability to this pivotal 
station in the balance of world security. This 
President and the Congress alike have dem- 
onstrated consistent support for this purpose. 

The question we now address is how to 
achieve our aim without plunging the world's 
most fragile region into a horrible war, one 
that will have corrosive effects on world peace 
and the long-range interests of this Nation. 

We offer a last alternative to war. We must 
have the courage of patience. And we must 
have the resolve needed to reach our goal 
and recognize that the solution may not be 
simple and it may not be direct. This involves 
escalating a militarily enforced embargo and 
taking every multinational measure—to ensure 
that our allies honor the policy of economic 
sanctions as well, and to demonstrate that we 
stand united with the world in this common 


purpose. 

The Hamilton-Gephardt resolution is that 
last alternative to war. But it does not preclude 
it. The Hamilton-Gephardt resolution continues 
to authorize the President to use force to pro- 
tect American forces in the region and to de- 
fend Saudi Arabia. It also advocates that this 
Nation explore every available and remaining 
diplomatic remedy. 

The Hamilton-Gephardt resolution is the last 
alternative to war, but it does not propose to 
eliminate the use of force in the future to 
achieve our goal. It reinforces it. It does mean, 
however, that we have decided to exhaust re- 
maining alternatives to war before we commit 
American forces to battle. 

We cannot say with certainty that economic 
or any other sanctions will work. Today, well 
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meaning and knowledgeable people аге di- 
vided on this question. Nor does anyone know 
with real certainty how much time must pass 
before we can tell whether they have worked 
or failed. They may not work at all. But that 
does not mean that we should go to war 
today, or tomorrow. 

We owe it to our best hopes for a secure 
and stable future to assure that a militarily en- 
forced embargo, coupled with the imminent 
and continued threat of the use of force, has 
had the full opportunity to force a diplomatic 
solution. We are ready to fight but not while it 
is still possible that our goal can be achieved 
through other means. Not while there is a last 
alternative to war. 

In choosing this policy, we must be pre- 
pared to summon extraordinary determination 
and patience in the days or weeks before us. 
And we must prepare the Nation to act. In 
choosing this policy at this time, we do not 
offer concession. We do not offer appease- 
ment. This is ап act of final determination. If 
war is indeed the only option available to us, 
if the force of international pressure and rea- 
son does not prevail, and our best efforts 
Short of initiating armed conflict have failed, 
then we must be prepared to use the full force 
of arms. Until then, we should pursue this last 
alternative to war. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MAZ- 
ZOLI]. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Hamilton-Gephardt reso- 
lution, in favor of the Bennett resolu- 
tion, in opposition to the other pending 
resolution. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SISISKY]. 

Mr. SISISKY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, during the last year, we have 
seen great changes throughout the world. 

Most of the changes involved nations like 
East Germany or the Soviet Union becoming 
more free. 

Unfortunately, there has been one terrible 
example of someone moving in the other di- 
rection. 


As President Kennedy once said, "There's 
always some poor guy who doesn't get the 
message." 

How many of you have seen the Amnesty 
International report on human rights violations 
in Kuwait since August 2? 

| have and | share the sense of outrage ex- 
pressed by President Bush about the "rape of 
Kuwait." Make no mistake, those words are 
both literal and figurative. 

Kuwait has shown that Saddam does not re- 
spect the sovereignty of other Arab States— 
any more than he acknowledges Israel's right 
to exist. 

Listen to Saddam Hussein. His intentions 
are clear. Postponing the inevitable only al- 
lows him to refine more chemicals and de- 
velop nuclear capabilities. It exposes mod- 
erate Arab States, as well as Israel, to the 
threat of nuclear, biological, and chemical 
blackmail. 
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| think the United Nations was right in giving 
sanctions time to work. However, their pur- 
pose was not only to isolate Iraq, but to dis- 
play united resolve. 

| believe our common purpose has been 
served by imposing the sanctions. But sanc- 
tions alone may not do all we need to do to 
solve this problem. 

An ad on television made the same point: 
It's the one where an auto mechanic says, 
"You can pay me now, or pay me later." 

Left alone with his sanctions, Saddam Hus- 
sein might well destroy Iraq's economy. But by 
the time that happens, he may well develop 
the capacity or disposition to wreak even 
greater havoc on the world. 

No one has given up hope for peace. We 
pray that diplomatic initiatives will lead to Sad- 
dam Hussein's compliance with the U.N. reso- 
lutions. 

But diplomacy will not work unless it is 
backed by military power. Saddam Hussein 
will not comply with the U.N. resolutions un- 
less he is convinced that the world means 
what it says. 

Restricting the President's authority to en- 
gage in offensive operations, serves to debili- 
tate diplomatic efforts to solve this problem. 

It will only ensure that our credibility is dam- 
aged, perhaps permanently. What nation 
would accept a future commitment made by 
an American President? 

Restricting the President's authority will not 
serve the cause of peace. Nor will it cause a 
single Iraqi soldier to leave Kuwait. 

It will only ensure that any potential adver- 
sary or terrorist can watch C-Span or CNN— 
and be certain the United States isn't likely to 
stand up for anything. 

Restricting the President's authority will tell 
Saddam that we are not united—and we have 
no resolve. Our message should be exactly 
the oposite. 

We must show that the United States, in 
partnership with the United Nations, will not 
allow aggression to go unanswered. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SLAUGH- 
TER]. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, history shows Members that 
the aggression of a ruthless dictator 
must be turned back before it becomes 
uncontrollable, except by means result- 
ing in worldwide economic disruption 
and staggering loss of human life. The 
world opposes tyrants, like Saddam 
Hussein's aggression, and the United 
States is acting in concert with the en- 
tire civilized world, which has spoken 
through the United Nations in а uni- 
fied voice in support of force, if nec- 
essary, to reestablish Kuwaiti sov- 
ereignty. 

I am confident that the Bush admin- 
istration and that the allies of this 
country have gone to substantial 
lengths to resolve the crisis peacefully. 
Sanctions have been made and im- 
posed, and numerous diplomatic efforts 
have been made in an effort to impress 
on Saddam the folly in his aggression. 
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The American people and the United 
Nations have demonstrated their re- 
solve that the Security Council resolu- 
tions must be fulfilled, and I believe 
that Congress must act now to take ad- 
vantage of this support of the demo- 
cratic forces throughout the world. 
Forty-five years ago, Winston Church- 
ill spoke of the United States as having 
“awe-inspiring accountability for the 
future." Churchill foresaw a future in 
which the United States would have to 
lead the democratic world against a to- 
talitarian aggression, and the Con- 
gress, as the institution most rep- 
resentative of freedom and democracy, 
must give its support to this effort. 

Perhaps more important is the real 
threat Saddam's aggression makes to 
our own national security. As а sov- 
ereign nation, Kuwait invested billions 
of dollars internationally, to the bene- 
fit of the world. I urge the President 
and Members of Congress to adopt this. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. INHOFE]. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion. I have been listening and hearing 
people talk now for several hours 
today, and it is getting somewhat re- 
dundant. 

There are а couple of things that 
have not really been addressed. One is 
the item of linkage. It is to Saddam 
Hussein's benefit to try to make the 
world believe there is а connection be- 
tween the Palestinian and the Israel 
problem, and the problem at hand 
today. I listened the other day, I think 
two nights ago, CNN International 
News, when Saddam Hussein talked for 
over an hour. He was talking about 
how this is God's war. This is a reli- 
gious war. 

It is interesting to note that Saddam 
Hussein was not even a religious Mos- 
lem until August 2. In fact, it is a little 
reminiscent of Josef Stalin's instant 
conversion of 1941. 

The item of burden sharing, yes, I am 
offended. The Japanese are probably 
getting as much out of this as anyone, 
and yet they have not done anything to 
speak of. I returned with Chairman 
LANTOS from the European Parliament 
meeting, and we expressed to them our 
outrage on behalf of what they are not 
doing in Europe, the fact that Germany 
is hiding behind its constitution, when 
we all know all it takes is a two-thirds 
vote for them to override that Con- 
stitution and share their end of the 
burden. 

Does this mean that we in this coun- 
try are going to do nothing, and are 
going to let this madman over there 
reach some kind of nuclear capability? 
I hope, and several people have men- 
tioned Amnesty International, I hope 
every Member of Congress will read 
this before they cast their vote. The 
documentation on the methodology of 
torture that is going on today, even as 
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we speak, the extracting of fingernails 
and toenails, the boring of holes in peo- 
ple's legs with electric drills, cutting 
out of tongues and ears, gouging of 
eyes. 

I agree with General Schwarzkopf 
when he said that, Saddam is Hitler 
times 4.” 

I do not believe that we have any 
other choice. I think anyone who says 
we have to give peace а chance to work 
Should go over there and talk to our 
young men and women who are in the 
trenches and say, do you want to stay 
over there for 3 more months, or 6 
more months? The time is right to sup- 
port this resolution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. MACHTLEY]. 

Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, these 
are days of decision which history will 
record. Every legislator, regardless of 
party or ideology, who comes into this 
well, and every legislator who will vote 
tomorrow, understands the excruciat- 
ing weight of the solemn responsibility 
that we share. That responsibility is 
not to make war to be enriched, but to 
make peace in а warring world. 

Today the eyes and ears of the world, 
not just this country, are upon the 
United States. Families, fathers, moth- 
ers, children are watching. People 
around the world are watching. Kuwait 
refugees are watching. Eyes and ears of 
Israeli citizens who have been targeted 
for attack by Saddam Hussein are 
watching these debates today, and the 
eyes and ears of Czechoslovakians 
whose new democracies are struggling, 
are watching our debates, and the eyes 
and ears of the world are connected to 
the hearts and souls and the con- 
Science, who are united in а hope for 
peace. 

Every Member who enters this well, I 
believe enters with the fervent hope, 
the same hope as our President, that 
peace can be achieved without war. 

No one debates that at the beginning 
of last year the Berlin wall crumbling 
down gave everyone a new hope for 
peace in this world. No one debates it 
was wrong for Saddam Hussein to take 
over Kuwait. 

Today, we debate how to move for- 
ward with a new world order. How to 
move forward so that we can live in a 
more peaceful world. 

Many like myself have traveled to 
the Middle East. We have sat through 
countless hours of testimony in the 
Committee on Armed Services. We 
have read and we have studied strat- 
egy. We have talked to many of our 
constituents whose views are as vary- 
ing as those of Members in this Cham- 
ber. Yet we arrive at different conclu- 
sions. Honest, different conclusions. 

A war in the gulf we all admit would 
have a devastating effect, and today I 
do not advocate a war. Today I do not 
advocate that this country launch an 
attack immediately after January 15, 
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but by voting for the Solarz-Michel res- 
olution, I believe we are sending a clear 
message to Saddam Hussein. 

I believe, in the words of the Wash- 
ington Post, that we are making а 
more plausible threat in the 11th hour 
circumstances of President Hussein’s 
predeadline countdown." I am con- 
vinced that to rebuke this resolution is 
to send the message to Saddam Hussein 
which will commit the United States 
to war, not to peace. 

John Adams was asked why he risked 
war during the Revolution, and he said, 
"I study war во that my children can 
study politics, so that their children 
can study poetry.” 

May we each use our God-given tal- 
ents and energies to make a decision 
which will permit our children, Ku- 
waiti children, and children of the 
world to study poetry. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. 
Speaker, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the vote that I and all 
Members will cast tomorrow will, in all 
likelihood, be the most important vote, 
certainly the most sober vote that we 
have ever cast in our careers. 

I have, as I know we all have, 
searched my conscience for the proper 
course of action. No Member of this 
body, Mr. Speaker, wants to go to war. 
Each Member wants to avoid an armed 
conflict. However, we have deep dif- 
ferences on how to achieve this shared 
goal. 

I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that if 
the Congress fails to approve a resolu- 
tion endorsing the actions of the Unit- 
ed Nations, and that the President is 
seeking, we increase the chance of war 
either now or later. We are faced with 
a brutal dictator who has repeatedly 
demonstrated that he is determined to 
expand his power апа influence 
throughout the Persian Gulf. Every 
day innocent men, women, and chil- 
dren in Kuwait are being subjected to 
unimaginable horrors by Saddam Hus- 
sein and his army, the same Saddam 
Hussein who gassed his own people. 

Saddam Hussein is nothing less than 
а monster who has placed himself out- 
side of civilized human society. The 
situation, Mr. Speaker, in which we 
now find ourselves did not occur over- 
night. Sadly, it is the direct result of a 
decade of misjudgment about Saddam 
Hussein and his goals, misjudgment in 
this Capital and in other capitals 
around the globe. Until the very day 
that Iraqi tanks rolled across the Ku- 
wait border, this administration op- 
posed efforts sought by a number of 
Members in the Congress, to impose 
tough economic sanctions against Iraq. 


Mr. 
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Many of us on this floor saw Hussein 
for what he was and time and again 
when we attempted to achieve eco- 
nomic sanctions against Iraq, our 
words of warning were ignored. 
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Tragically, Mr. Speaker, Saddam 
Hussein interpreted this willingness to 
acquiesce in his terror as American 
weakness. 

It is sad, but true, Mr. Speaker, that 
Saddam Hussein understands only one 
language, the language of force and de- 
termination. We must now at least 
show that we are prepared to speak to 
him in that language. 

We cannot flinch in our resolve to 
put an end to Saddam's brutal and ex- 
pansionist dreams. 

If Congress today fails to approve a 
resolution, and we vote on it tomor- 
row, giving the President the ability to 
use force to respond to Saddam Hussein 
if diplomacy fails, we will be sending a 
very dangerous message to Saddam, 
which will only whet his appetite. 

Now, however we got here, Mr. 
Speaker, if we fail to give the Presi- 
dent the authority he is now seeking, 
we will be appeasing Saddam Hussein 
for agression exactly as Neville Cham- 
berlain appeased Hitler. In so doing we 
will increase the chances of war, either 
now or later. 

If we do not stand up to this threat 
now, the specter of war will continue 
to haunt the region for years to come. 
If we do stand up to it, if we do back up 
diplomacy with at least this credibil- 
ity, I believe we have the greatest op- 
portunity of avoiding war. 

This is a very wrenching issue for 

me, Mr. Speaker, as I know it is for so 
many Members on this floor, because 
my political education and my politi- 
cal knowledge, if you will, was forged 
in opposition to the war in Vietnam; 
but I think that we must be honest 
with ourselves and recognize that the 
analogy today is much more to that of 
World War П than it is to that of Viet- 
nam. 
To my very close friends who say, 
"Let sanctions work," I wish I could 
agree with them; but CIA Director Wil- 
liam Webster testified last month that 
economic sanctions will not reverse 
Iraq's occupation of Kuwait and testi- 
fied that economic sanctions will not 
undo Saddam  Hussein's long-term 
threat to the region. It is a nice and a 
well-intended wish, Mr. Speaker, to be- 
lieve that sanctions will work, but the 
evidence contradicts the wish. 

If I believed there were any real pos- 
sibility that this alternative would ac- 
complish our goals, I would support it. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe the 
issue here is returning the Emir of Ku- 
wait to his throne, and I oppose a 
ground war for that purpose. 

While complete and unconditional 
Ігаді withdrawal from Kuwait is a пес- 
essary part of any resolution to this 
crisis, it will not put an end to the 
threat posed by Saddam Hussein. 

Mr. Speaker, unless we prevent Sad- 
dam from using chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons and unless we ensure that 
he will never have the capacity to ini- 
tiate a nuclear war, we face the very 
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real prospect of having to go through 
this painful process again in the future, 
this time with an even more formidable 
and deadly foe. 

Let me conclude, Mr. Speaker, by re- 
porting to you the conversation that 
was repeated to me many times when I 
visited our troops in Saudi Arabia sev- 
eral weeks ago. А young sergeant came 
up to me and said: 

Congressman, I hope you in the Congress 
will give us the support we need now if diplo- 
macy fails or to back diplomacy up, rather 
than wait down the road when we will have 
to confront this brutal aggressor if he has 
nuclear weapons. 

Passage, Mr. Speaker, of the Solarz- 
Michel amendment is the only real 
hope for peace. That is why I support it 
and I urge my colleagues to join with 
me. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
delegate from the Virgin Islands [Mr. 
DE LUGO]. 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, the world 
watches and waits as the members of this 
body debate the resolutions offered on the 
Persian Gulf: Whether to authorize the Presi- 
dent to use military force against Iraq as pro- 
posed by Mr. SOLARZ and Mr. MICHEL; to con- 
tinue to enforce economic sanctions and to 
defend Saudi Arabia from Iraq as proposed by 
Mr. HAMILTON and Mr. GEPHARDT; or to ex- 
press the sense of Congress that we must ap- 
prove any offensive military action against Iraq 
as proposed by Mr. DURBIN and Mr. BENNETT. 

Actually, we must decide whether we will 
allow this country to go to war in the next few 
days, or direct the President to continue to ex- 
plore every reasonable effort to reach a diplo- 
matic solution to this crisis. 

At the outset of the United States' military 
buildup in the Persian Gulf, we believed our 
presence there was purely defensive, to pre- 
vent Iraq from invading our ally, Saudi Arabia, 
and from continuing conquests of neighboring 
states. However, in November the President 
nearly doubled the number of troops deployed 
in the Persian Gulf and it quickly became ap- 
parent that he was seeking to put in place suf- 
ficient U.S. troops to launch an offensive mili- 
tary action. 

The original goal of moving troops to the 
Persian Gulf has been achieved: Saudi Arabia 
is now secure, the expansionist plans of Sad- 
dam Hussein have been thwarted; and eco- 
nomic sanctions are in place which are exact- 
ing a heavy toll on Iraq. 

Nonetheless, the President has decided that 
the January 15 deadline for Iraq's withdrawal 
from Kuwait set by the U.N. Security Council 
under strong pressure from the Bush Adminis- 
tration is a resolution that must be enforced, 
even though that deadline is an arbitrary one 
and one that authorizes military force some- 
time after that date, not on or even near that 
date. 

Mr. Speaker, we are under no obligation 
whatsoever to initiate military action on or 
about January 15. In fact, if we are to recall 
the Presidents own statements following 
agreements with Mikail Gorbachov for a new 
order, we may be morally and politically obli- 
gated not to begin offensive action. 
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Today the United States is the most power- 
ful Nation on Earth, a nation with the mightiest 
military ever developed, a large portion of 
which is now assembled in the Persian Gulf. 
No one at home or abroad questions that. If 
the President does not use this military power, 
the United States will continue to be the most 
powerful Nation, one that could still, at any 
time, exert its considerable leverage. 

However, if the United States does use its 
military in a war in the Persian Gulf, we will 
have unleashed an action with enormous con- 

, an action that could extinguish 
thousands of lives, Arab as well as American, 
an action that will have untold consequences 
on Arab-American relations for generations to 
come, an action that will likely involve Israel 
and could align many nations of the region 
against the United States, an action that, once 
taken, will always remain in the annals of his- 
tory as a war that, given time, may not have 
to have occurred. 

If ever there was a time to define a new 
order in the world, it is now. If ever there was 
a time to prove our leadership of a new world 
order, it is now. Securing a new order that 
could last well into the 21st century is far more 
important than scolding a petty tyrant named 
Saddam Hussein. If there is truly a chance to 
create a new order in our world, an order that 
is so welcome and so needed in these times 
that follow more than 40 years of cold war, we 
must secure that chance now, before we allow 
war and its terrible consequences to take its 
toll on the people of the United States, the 
Persian Gulf and the world as a whole. 

War, if there is to be one, must come only 
as a last resort, after all sanctions have failed, 
after all efforts to negotiate have failed, and 
after a strong majority of Americans have 
agreed to support the President through their 
duly elected representatives in this House. 

Our Nation is in economic recession. Our 
national debt swells larger every day. Our 
needs at home go wanting. Yet, we seem will- 
ing to expend billions of dollars on behalf of 
allies, who now, for the most part, let the Unit- 
ed States defend their interests while they 
watch from the sidelines. Is it fair to ask the 
American people to sacrifice their lives and 
their livelihood for those who will make no 
such commitment? | think not. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend my colleagues on 
all sides of this debate who have spoken their 
convictions at this critical time in our Nation's 
history. While the Delegates to the House, of 
which | am one, have no vote on the floor, we, 
too, represent the people of this great Nation, 
people who at this very moment are commit- 
ted in the Persian Gulf, people who already 
have lost loved ones there. This is an issue of 
extreme importance to the people of the Virgin 
Islands whom | represent, and were | to cast 
a vote | would do so in support of Mr. HAMIL- 
TON and Mr. GEPHARDT, to require the Presi- 
dent to continue to seek a peaceful resolution 
to the crisis in the Gulf and to require the 
President to obtain the authorization of the 
Members of this House before initiating offen- 
sive military action against Iraq. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. STOKES]. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that Congress finally has the 
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opportunity to debate this important 
issue. As the clock continues to tick 
toward January 15, the prospect of en- 
gaging in à war with Iraq becomes 
more and more ominous for many 
Americans. A war in the Persian Gulf 
raises profound political, constitu- 
tional, and emotional issues, which 
Should be addressed. 

I am initially disturbed by the zeal 
and determination of President Bush to 
expend lives of Americans in order to 
restore the legitimate government of 
Kuwait. Let's look at this legitimate 
government. Two years ago, the bil- 
lionaire Emir of Kuwait quashed De- 
mocracy, dissolved the Kuwait Ма- 
tional Assembly, suspended parts of 
the Constitution, dissolved municipal 
councils, declared that he would rule 
by decree, and banned the free press. 
Less than 7 percent of the country is 
permitted to vote and political parties 
are prohibited. Also, women are denied 
the right to vote. Although the na- 
tional assembly has again been re- 
Stored, the fact is that Kuwait is а 
country where its citizens were pres- 
suring the Government for transition 
from а monarchy to a democratically 
elected leadership. Americans should 
certainly question whether they want 
to lose Americans оп а battlefield to 
restore this wealthy Emir to his 
throne. 

The threat of war in the Persian Gulf 
should serve as а valuable reminder 
that the United States must take the 
necessary steps to conserve energy and 
develop alternative fuel sources, so we 
reduce our dependence on foreign oil. 
Moreover, we need to examine what a 
war will do to our own country. This 
Nation is facing an economic recession, 
& $3 trillion deficit—the largest in our 
Nation's history—our banks and sav- 
ings and loans are on the verge of col- 
lapse, 7.6 million people are currently 
unemployed in the United States, and 
28 States face revenue shortfalls in 
their fiscal year 1991 budgets. Just last 
week our own Government closed the 
Bank of New England and 47 banks and 
credit unions in Connecticut. 

The cost of Desert Shield has been es- 
timated at $23 billion for fiscal year 
1991. According to GAO, the total U.S. 
costs of Desert Shield without hos- 
tilities could exceed $130 billion in fis- 
cal year 1991 alone. Experts predict 
that if there is war, the recession will 
last longer and may be more severe, de- 
pending on how long the war lasts. 

Much has been made by this adminis- 
tration about widespread abuse of 
human rights in Kuwait. There is no 
question that the outrageous viola- 
tions of human rights reported by Am- 
nesty International defy all standards 
of basic human decency. But I have to 
wonder where was the outcry from the 
administration when three United 
States servicemen were recently mur- 
dered in El Salvador? More than 15 U.S. 
military personnel and countless civil- 
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ians have been killed in that country, 
and the administration has been silent. 
In Guatemala, China, Kenya, and 
South Africa, pervasive human rights 
violations have occurred and continue 
to occur. But we do not send troops 
there. If Kuwait has been located in Af- 
rica, and had no oil, not à single U.S. 
soldier would have ever been deployed 
there. I venture to say that if Kuwait 
produced bananas, instead of oil, we 
would not have 400,000 American troops 
there today. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday, I listened to 
CHARLIE BENNETT, а Member of this 
body for 43 years, say that he was 80 
years of age and that after 43 years and 
17,000 votes, he regretted only one vote 
that he will never have the opportunity 
to go back and correct. That was his 
wrong vote on the Bay of Tonkin reso- 
lution. 

Last night my 6-year-old, first grade 
grandson, Eric, called me. He said, 
“granddaddy, are you going to vote to 
have а war or not to have а war?" I 
told him that I was going to vote not 
to have a war. When I asked him if that 
was ОК, he said, “уев, because when I 
£o to bed tonight, I'm going to pray 
that we don't have а маг.” 

Someday when Eric grows up, he and 
I will talk about this day. When it oc- 
curs, I want to be able to look him in 
the eye and know that on this vote I 
voted right—that I voted for the Ham- 
ilton-Gephardt resolution, that I voted 
to give sanctions а chance, that I voted 
to give diplomacy a chance, that I 
voted to save life, that I did not vote to 
give а President, one man, the author- 
ity to send other people's sons and 
daughters to war. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. EMERSON]. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues, since Iraq's brutal invasion 
of Kuwait, which was only the most os- 
tensible overt act of Saddam Hussein's 
larger purposes, I have been supportive 
of the President's prudent and meas- 
ured response to Saddam Hussein's at- 
tempts to hold the world hostage to his 
arbitrary territorial, dictatorial, and 
world petroleum supply ambitions. The 
events of the past 2 days since Sec- 
retary Baker and Foreign Minister Aziz 
met in Geneva have only reaffirmed 
my belief that Congress must give the 
President the flexibility to deal with 
the situation in manner he prudently 
and advisedly sees fit. 

Tommorrow I will vote to give the 
President that flexibility. There is 
nothing more atrocious and distasteful 
than war. I hope and pray earnestly 
that there will be a peaceful resolution 
of the crisis in the Middle East. I am 
hopeful that the several diplomatic ef- 
forts of which we are aware will yet 
succeed. 
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However, if they do not, elements of 
surprise and force must be available to 
the President to pursue the objective 
that diplomacy will have failed to 
achieve. We must preserve the oppor- 
tunity, the emerging opportunities of 
the world resulting from the demise of 
communism. 

We must not allow Saddam Hussein 
to get away with this brutal and tyran- 
nical actions lest other regional terror- 
ist thugs will have the idea that they, 
too may intimidate others and be suc- 
cessful in that intimidation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge a “уеа” vote оп 
the resolution in the support of the So- 
larz-Michel proposition. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes the gentleman from 
West Virginia, [Mr. MOLLOHAN]. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said a number of times, in a num- 
ber of different ways during this de- 
bate, that this vote is, in all likelihood, 
the most momentous vote we will cast 
as Members of Congress. For every rea- 
son, and we have heard many, this is 
true. 

It is important, therefore, that there 
be no confusion about our purposes. 
They are not, as some have suggested: 
To protect a small country against a 
large country; to protect oil access; to 
shore up an undemocratic sheikdom; or 
to support a political system not in our 
image. I think that a majority of this 
body, as well as a majority of the 
world’s citizenry, understand that none 
of these would justify American in- 
volvement, or the world's sense of ur- 
gency, and the multinational commit- 
ment. 

Indeed, nothing short of the reality 
we face would prompt this U.N. under- 
taking. 

Iraq, under Saddam Hussein, rep- 
resents a clear and present danger to 
every country in the Middle East. If he 
were permitted to occupy the region as 
he has Kuwait—marrying up Iraq's for- 
midable military power with the 
wealth that controlling half of the 
world’s oil reserves represents—who 
could deny that he would become a 
world class military power who would 
have to be dealt with on a grander 
scale, requiring greater sacrifices? 

Many oppose the Solarz-Michel reso- 
lution because they do not want a mili- 
tary option exercised now, but they 
would approve force after economic 
sanctions failed. 

I have heard them say as much—I 
have heard them say things like: 

Economic sanctions have had only 6 
months to work—before undertaking mili- 
tary action, give them the 6 to 12 months 
which President Bush initially indicated it 
would take to convince Saddam Hussein to 
pull out of Kuwait. 

Their reasoning has an initial appeal: 
If sanctions have been effective for 6 
months, perhaps in another 6 months 
they will work magic and bring Sad- 
dam Hussein to his knees. 
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Well, perhaps they will—but there is 
certainly no guarantee. The United Na- 
tions and an array of experts believe 
that economic sanctions alone will not 
work to remove Saddam Hussein from 
Kuwait. The higher probability is that, 
without the threat of force, Saddam 
Hussein will survive the economic 
sanctions, while the diplomacy will un- 
ravel. 

The passage of the Solarz-Michel res- 
olution now is what is needed to give 
the military option credibility. It 
should be done now because most of the 
Islamic world continues to welcome 
the presence of the multinational 
force. 

It should be done now because abun- 
dant military resources are committed 
and even poised, and their morale is 
high. 

It should be done now because Sad- 
dam Hussein knows the next 2 months 
are optimum time for undertaking 
military operations in the Middle East. 

To the extent any of these factors 
change, the credibility of a military 
option fades, it erodes—and with that 
erosion—sanctions are seriously and, I 
believe, fatally undermined. 

Saddam Hussein is a very literal 
man. What he sees on the surface is 
what he believes he’s got. He needs to 
know that the military option is real— 
that even many of those among us who 
want to give sanctions a chance to 
work," will support military action іп 
the final analysis. 

It is ironic, I suppose, but we have a 
greater chance of achieving a peaceful 
resolution of this matter if we support 
the possibility of military force now. If 
we entrust the President with the dis- 
cretion. 

Don’t send Saddam Hussein the 
wrong signal. Don’t let him believe 
that this whole buildup was an exercise 
in bluff—something he wants to be- 
lieve. Let him know that the Congress 
and the American people stand behind 
the resolve of the United Nations. 

Absent the authorization of its use— 
the formidable military force arrayed 
against Saddam Hussein represents 
more an object for his ridicule, serving 
to enhance his stature, rather than as 
an incentive which, in conjunction 
with the economic sanctions, has the 
best chance of effecting his quitting of 
Kuwait. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. SANDERS]. 

Mr. SANDERS. Madam Speaker, I 
have thought long and hard for the last 
few months about the crisis in the Per- 
sian Gulf—trying to understand why 
the President, and some Members of 
this body, believe that war and vio- 
lence is the only means by which this 
crisis can be resolved. 

I’ve heard people say that Saddam 
Hussein is a cruel and vicious dictator, 
and I agree with that. I've heard people 
say that the invasion of Kuwait was il- 
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legal, immoral and brutal and that Iraq 
must be forced to completely withdraw 
from Kuwait, and I agree with that. 
What I don't agree with, however, is 
that war—and the potential loss of 
thousands of young American, lives 
and tens of thousands of innocent Iraqi 
women and children—is the only means 
by which we can achieve our goals. 

Madam Speaker; the President and 
others, now that the cold war is over, 
have referred of late to the concept of 
a new world order. Well, let me say 
this. There is absolutely nothing new 
about sending young men and women 
into battle, about bombing civilian tar- 
gets, and about seeing tens of thou- 
sands of human beings killed and 
maimed as a result of war. There is 
nothing new about that. War, brutality 
and mass murder as a means of resolv- 
ing international conflict are as old as 
history itself. If the concept of a new 
world order is to mean anything, it 
must mean that we begin to resolve 
international conflict in a new way—in 
a nonviolent way. That is new. 

Madam Speaker, we can make his- 
tory in this body by showing the entire 
world that the U.S. Government will 
not act in à violent manner—that we 
will resolve this conflict forcefully and 
stop Iraqi aggression—but that we will 
do it nonviolently through continued 
and strong economic pressure, sanc- 
tioned by the United Nations, sanc- 
tions which slowly but surely are de- 
stroying Iraq's economy and its ability 
to wate war. Madam Speaker, when we 
accomplish that, then we can honestly 
speak of a new world order, but not be- 
fore then. 

Madam Speaker, if the President and 
this Congress really want to go to war, 
then let me lay out a battle plan that 
I will be more than happy to join. 

If we really want to go to war, then 
let us stand up and fight against the 
grotesquely unfair distribution of 
wealth which exists in this country, in 
which the richest 1 percent own over 
one-third of the wealth, and in which 
the gap between the rich and the poor 
grows wider. Let us stand up to the big 
money interests who, to à large degree, 
control the economic and political life 
of this Nation, and bring about a fair 
and just tax system in which the rich 
Start paying their fair share of taxes. 
Now that is a fight I would like to par- 
ticipate in. 

Madam Speaker, if this body wants a 
war—then let's take on the insurance 
companies, and the drug companies and 
the AMA—and fight for a national 
health care system which will guaran- 
tee health care to all of our people 
without out-of-pocket expense—as al- 
most every industrialized nation on 
Earth has achieved. Now that's a fight 
that will take real courage, and it's а 
fight that our constituents want us to 
wage. 

Madam Speaker, the standard of liv- 
ing of the average American worker is 
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in decline because, among other rea- 
sons, the huge industrial corporations 
have sold out our people, and have 
taken their factories and their money 
into the Third World where they're hir- 
ing workers at starvation wages. If we 
really want a fight, then let's stand up 
to these corporations and demand that 
they reinvest in America, and provide 
good paying, environmentally sound 
jobs for our people. Do we have the 
courage to wage that kind of war? 

Madam Speaker, this Nation now has 
a $3 trillion debt, and we are facing the 
largest deficit in our history. The S&L 
industry has collapsed and some say 
that the commercial banking system 
may not be far behind. We have 3 mil- 
lion Americans sleeping out on the 
streets; 25 percent of our children liv- 
ing in poverty, an educational system 
which is failing; and millions of Ameri- 
cans who are functionally illiterate. 

Madam Speaker, this vote is not just 
a vote for war and peace—but it is a 
vote for the future direction of Amer- 
ica for years to come. Is the future of 
our country to be one in which we are 
known throughout the world simply as 
being the strongest military power on 
Earth, the policeman of the world, the 
muscleman of the world? Is that what 
our future is all about? Is that the her- 
itage that we leave to our children? 

Or rather, Madam Speaker, can we 
create a different future for this coun- 
try? A future in which this Nation 
leads the world in the quality of our 
health care system, the quality of our 
educational system, the quality of our 
housing and our general standard of 
living; the quality of our respect for 
the environment and the quality of the 
culture which we produce? 

Madam Speaker, let us say no to war 
and yes to peace; no to haste and yes to 
patience. 

Madam Speaker, let us defeat the 
President's initiative. 


D 1910 


Mr. McCOLLUM. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BOEHNER]. 

Mr. BOEHNER. Madam Speaker, 
today, by our votes and our words, we 
will send а messsage to Saddam Hus- 
sein—to other nations—and most im- 
portantly—to our children. 

Will we send a clear message of a new 
world order based on а respect for the 
law of nations, enforced by а commit- 
ment of strength? 

Or will we send а garbled and con- 
fused message—one of missteps, timid- 
ity and weakness. One magnified by 
misguided, blind hope. 

To my colleagues who see this debate 
as one of whether we are committing 
this Nation to war, I must disagree. 
Rather this debate centers on congres- 
sional will and resolve. Does this body 
have the will and the resolve to com- 
mit this Nation to a future of peace— 
or will we leave for our children an in- 
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heritance of uncertainty and world in- 
stability? 

I do not want to see our Nation at 
war and I pray that this crisis will be 
resolved peacefully. 

But I can not in good conscience, 
deny to the President of the United 
States every power and tool that he is 
entitled to in his efforts to resolve this 
crisis. 

I will vote to authorize the President 
to use force as а last resort to imple- 
ment the U.N. resolutions—not because 
Ithink that actual force will in the end 
drive Hussein from Kuwait—but be- 
cause I believe the real threat of force 
will make him abandon his aggression. 

If this body fails to make the possi- 
bility of force real—then surely we are 
setting ourselves on a path of great in- 
stability in the months and years 
ahead. What international madman, 
dictator, or aggressor will ever again 
pay heed to the words of this Nation if 
in this moment of crisis, we fail to 
show the resolve we are now called 
upon to exhibit. 

I am reminded of the words once spo- 
ken by Ronald Reagan, “If not now, 
when? If not us, who?" I have no doubt 
that if we do not stand up to Saddam 
this time, we will be faced with his ag- 
gression again. And when that happens, 
surely the stakes will be higher, the 
consequences more dire. 

I again state that by my vote, I do 
not wish to see war. But by my vote, I 
hope to give the President access to all 
other tools he needs to bring about a 
peaceful resolution to this conflict and 
a world of peace and security for my 
children and yours. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Madam Speaker, I 
yield such time as she may consume to 
the gentlewoman from South Carolina 
[Mrs. PATTERSON]. 

Mrs. PATTERSON. Madam Speaker, 
Irise in support of the President's pro- 
posal and urge prayer as we consider 
this matter. 

Madam Speaker, when | was elected by the 
people of the Fourth Congressional District of 
South Carolina, | accepted the honor, privilege 
and responsibility of serving them with great 
anticipation and sense of duty. 

Never, Madam Speaker, have 1 had to make 
a decision as critical as the choice that cur- 
rently faces Congress. 

On August 2, 1990, Iraq invaded Kuwait. 

Shortly after, President Bush dispatched Unit- 
ed States troops to the Persian Gulf with the 
stated objectives of defending neighboring 
states from further aggression, 
American lives, ensuring the continued flow of 
the world’s oil supply and, in connection with 
the international community, to support the 
steps necessary for the complete and uncon- 
ditional withdrawal of Iraq from Kuwait. 

Since that time, the world, in near unani- 
mous condemnation of the unprovoked, brutal 
actions of one man against a small country 
and many innocent women, men and children, 
has rejected Saddam Hussein’s threats and 
sought peaceful means of resolving this crisis. 
The United Nations has adopted twelve sepa- 
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rate resolutions and diplomatic efforts aimed 
at reversing the illegal actions of Iraq. Today, 
however, the illegal forces still occupy Kuwait. 
The threats to the international community re- 
main and over 430,000 American service men 
and women are positioned in and around the 
immediate vicinity of a ruthless and dangerous 
despot. 


In view of the intransigence of the lraqi 
President, and the lack of progress in the re- 
moval of Iraqi forces from Kuwait, and after 
the numerous diplomatic efforts by various 
parties, most recently between Secretary 
Baker and the Iraqi Foreign Minister, Tariq 
Aziz, the time has come to strengthen the 
flexibility of the President of the United States 
in achieving the objectives of the multinational 
coalition. 

That is why І intend to support House Joint 
Resolution 62, the bipartisan resolution which 
authorizes the use of military force after the 
President has informed the leaders of both 
Houses of Congress that all diplomatic and 
other peaceful means of securing Iraqi compli- 
ance with the U.N. resolutions have failed. Mr. 
Speaker, | do not want a war with Iraq, nor do 
any of my colleagues. There are those who 
argue that supporting the resolution con- 
stitutes casting a vote for war, not peace, for 
impatience, not measured tolerance, for the 
destruction of American lives, not the trium- 
phant return of our men and women, for the 
survival of an economic and political system 
and way of life that is alien to the principles of 
our system of democracy and not worth the 
moral, economic, and human sacrifice that we 
may be called upon to give. But, Madam 
Speaker, | believe that this resolution offers 
the best chance for the very survival of those 
same noble and most urgently desired goals. 

І have heard from people іп my district, av- 
erage Americans, not military and political an- 
alysts, but mothers and fathers, sisters and 
brothers, and other family members who have 
loved ones in the Persian Gulf. They have a 
vested interest in this crisis and in the actions 
taken by the Congress and the President and 
will be the first to feel the pain and anguish 
that are inevitable in a state of war and mili- 
tary conflict. They, more than anyone else, un- 
derstand the costs of an offensive action and 
the benefits of a peaceful solution, and they 
have urged me to support the resolution that 
authorizes the President to use all necessary 
means to achieve Iraq's compliance with the 
U.N. resolutions. 

We will continue with strong economic sanc- 
tions against Iraq. We will continue to seek 
ways to negotiate a solution to this crisis and 
| will stand united with the people of my dis- 
trict in our combined efforts and prayers to 
bring our troops home safely and soon. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MCCURDY]. 

Mr. McCURDY. Madam Speaker, 
Since coming to Congress 10 years ago 
I have participated in many debates on 
foreign policy and national defense. 
But none seems as historic as the one 
we are hearing today. There is no place 
in this debate for partisanship or pos- 
turing. We confront our gravest respon- 
sibility—and I believe it is the respon- 
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sibility of Congress—to decide whether 
to commit this Nation to war. 

Five months ago, Madam Speaker, 
we all were reeling with euphoria over 
the end of the cold war. Democratic 
revolution had succeeded in Eastern 
Europe; the Berlin Wall was being ham- 
mered into souvenirs; Nicaragua was 
liberated from  Sandinista  misrule; 
South Africa began the process of dis- 
mantling the oppression of apartheid; 
the nightmare of nuclear terror seemed 
over. Although some have come to 
sneer at the concept, the end of the 
cold war offered many of us the hope 
that a new world order could be estab- 
lished. 

But on August 2, Saddam Hussein 
shattered that euphoria with his brutal 
invasion and systematic destruction of 
& defenseless neighbor. With this act, 
we were cruelly reminded that peace 
and freedom are something we can 
never actually possess; they are not 
something we can take for granted, as 
though we owned them indefinitely. We 
must once again face the fact, as а 
French writer once remarked, that 
"Freedom is a system based on cour- 
age," and that as the Romans used to 
say, "Let him who desires peace pre- 
pare for маг.” 

Madam Speaker, it is terrible to re- 
turn to such hard, cold truths after а 
time of such tremendous good will. I 
can certainly understand why many of 
my colleagues hesitate to bring them- 
selves to do it. I share their anger and 
frustration, and I admire their will to 
find а more gentle and reasonable way 
of dealing with the challenge facing us. 
But І һауе to say that some may have 
let hope blind them to the truth of our 
situation. 

For the past 5 months, we have been 
engaged in an emotional debate about 
how best to respond to and reverse Sad- 
dam Hussein's crime in Kuwait. It has 
been a fascinating exercise in democ- 
racy, to say the least, as people of dif- 
ferent political stripes find themselves 
in new alignments. 

But the fundamental question which 
Congress must now answer is whether 
to give the economic sanctions im- 
posed against Iraq more time to work, 
or whether to give President Bush the 
authority to use military force to get 
Saddam Hussein to comply with the 
U.N. resolutions. 

Madam Speaker, I have concluded 
that Congress must vote to give the 
President the necessary authority to 
use all necessary means to get Saddam 
Hussein out of Kuwait. I do so not out 
of any desire to go to war, but because 
I believe our vital interests to be at 
Stake in the gulf, and we must be pre- 
pared to use force to defend those in- 
terests if necessary. 

Madam Speaker, I have great respect 
and admiration for those who argue 
that sanctions must be given more 
time to work. I believe they are genu- 
ine in their commitment to see Iraq 
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leave Kuwait and that it can be accom- 
plished by peaceful means. 

But there is no evidence to indicate 
that 5 months of sanctions have had 
the slightest impact on Saddam Hus- 
sein's thinking. On the contrary, he 
has treated the international commu- 
nity aligned against him with con- 
tempt, he has rebuked the President's 
efforts to reach a diplomatic solution 
at Geneva, and he has given every indi- 
cation that he will stay in Kuwait re- 
gardless of how long sanctions remain 
in effect. In addition, there is nothing 
to suggest that sanctions will diminish 
Saddam Hussein's chemical and bio- 
logical weapons capabilities or inhibit 
his quest for nuclear weapons—a threat 
which certainly compares with his oc- 
cupation of Kuwait. 

Furthermore, unless Congress clearly 
affirms its support for the possible use 
of force, the world will grow indifferent 
to the sanctions themselves. Leaks in 
the embargo will develop and рго- 
liferate. The issue is not sanctions or 
the threat of force, as some have posed 
it. In my view, one cannot work with- 
out the other. 

Madam Speaker, I take very seri- 
ously my decision to authorize the 
President to use force. I have not 
agreed with every step he has taken 
throughout the Gulf crisis. I was dis- 
appointed by some of the macho talk 
and personalization of the conflict be- 
tween the President and Saddam. I op- 
posed his decision to forgive $7 billion 
in debts owed by Egypt and believe 
that the administration has not suffi- 
ciently pressed our allies in Europe, 
Japan, and elsewhere to increase their 
financial and military contributions to 
this effort. 

The President, however, has skill- 
fully employed the type of collective 
security that we Democrats have al- 
ways respected and argued for. By as- 
sembling at the United Nations an 
international coalition against Iraq, 
pursuing every reasonable diplomatic 
option, and by working to build a bi- 
partisan consensus at home, the Presi- 
dent has exercised restraint at a very 
difficult and dangerous time. Now he 
deserves our support, and the Congress 
should give it to him by voting for the 
Solarz-Broomfield resolution. 

No Member of Congress welcomes the 
prospect of committing our country to 
war. However, in my view if we fail to 
give the President the authority con- 
tained in this resolution, the prospects 
for peace will be diminished even fur- 
ther. 

Madam Speaker, for 10 years I have 
walked past the statue of Janette 
Rankin who said in this Chamber be- 
fore World War I and World War II—''I 
cannot vote for war." Even though I 
have great admiration for her courage 
and conviction, I shudder at the 
thought of how many additional lives 
would have been lost had her position 
prevailed. 
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I urge adoption of Solarz resolution. 
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Mr. GEPHARDT. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. SWIFT]. 

Mr. SWIFT. Madam Speaker, first I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] for a 
most impressive, precise, and complete 
presentation of the case for the resolu- 
tion I rise to support. 

President Bush was correct to take а 
stand against Saddam Hussein's ag- 
gression in Kuwait. He was correct to 
marshal broad international support 
for that policy, and President Bush was 
correct to try economic sanctions first, 
supporting them with 200,000 troops 
prepared to enforce those sanctions. 

It was after this impressive start 
that the President went awry. He in- 
creased the troop strengths to 400,000. 
We cannot long sustain that size troop 
commitment, and when he sent those 
troops in, he significantly changed our 
policy there. 

I supported the President's initial 
policy. There is a great deal of evi- 
dence from military experts that the 
sanctions are working and will work. 
Further, the American public will sup- 
port the sanctions strategy, certainly 
for long enough to give that policy a 
fair opportunity to prove itself. 

If we first try sanctions, we have not 
narrowed our options. If we first take 
military action, we cannot return to 
any other options, including sanctions. 

This is not à question of whether we 
support the President's first reaction 
to Iraqi aggression. We do. I have, pub- 
licly, and strongly, from the very be- 
ginning. But this is a question of 
whether or not we are going to commit 
American lives in the defense of a 
changed policy prematurely, before we 
have exhausted the potential of a non- 
military policy that shows real signs of 
promise to resolve the situations and 
to back Iraq out of Kuwait. 

Madam Speaker, the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution supports the Presi- 
dent’s first instincts. They were his 
best. 

Mr. MICHEL. Madam Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that 45 minutes al- 
located to this side of the aisle be given 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. TORRICELLI] for alloca- 
tion as he sees fit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. WOLF]. 

Mr. WOLF. Madam Speaker, today 
we are debating what is perhaps the 
most serious foreign policy matter of 
the past several decades: the crisis in 
the Persian Gulf. Let me say first that 
before coming to my position on the 
President's Persian Gulf policy, I was 
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very hopeful that the latest meeting 
between Secretary Baker and Foreign 
Minister Aziz would lead to Iraq's with- 
drawal from Kuwait. 

Unfortunately, we all know what 
happened in that meeting earlier this 
week. The Ігаді minister refused not 
only to comply with the United Na- 
tions resolution calling for his coun- 
try's withdrawal from Kuwait, but he 
refused to even use the word Kuwait“ 
in his discussions. 

Тодау, then we are faced with the de- 
cision on whether the Congress of the 
United States will support the Presi- 
dent by giving him authorization to en- 
force United Nations Resolution 678, 
caling for Iraq to withdraw from its 
southern neighbor by January 15, or 
whether we will instead recommend 
that the economic sanctions in place 
against Iraq be given additional time 
to work. 

Madam Speaker, I know all my col- 
leagues join me in the hope that а 
peaceful solution can be found to this 
world crisis. No one in this body seeks 
armed conflict. No one in this body 
want to see American service men and 
women placed in peril. But as we ap- 
proach the January 15 deadline in the 
U.N. resolution, we should speak with a 
united, bipartisan voice to let Saddam 
Hussein know that the Congress of the 
United States stands behind the Presi- 
dent. 

I call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial in today's Wash- 
ington Post entitled, Congress and 
War." Тһе fourth paragraph of that 
editorial reads: 

Can there be any question as to how Sad- 
dam Hussein would read a congressional vote 
that denied President Bush the authority he 
seeks to use force in conformity with inter- 
national mandate and national policy alike? 
Does anyone think he would not take heart 
from such a vote? 

It is my belief that the credible 

threat of force may be the only way of 
preventing the use of force against 
Iraq. 
It is also important, Mr. Speaker, 
that we understand what we are facing 
from Iraq's aggression against Kuwait 
and who we are facing in Saddam Hus- 
sein. I am reminded of the events lead- 
ing up to World War II with the un- 
checked aggression of Hitler in Ger- 
many who piece by piece, country by 
country, expanded his domination of 
Europe. 

I want to share with my colleagues a 
section of a report by Amnesty Inter- 
national on Iraqi human rights abuses 
in occupied Kuwait so that there can 
be no doubt in what kind of man Sad- 
dam Hussein is. Madam Speaker, I will 
not go into the details of this report. 
They are gruesome and sickening to 
read. I mention them here and will sub- 
mit them for the record only to dem- 
onstrate that we are not dealing with 
an average individual when we are 
speaking about Saddam Hussein. 
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That brings us to the question of the 
policy of economic sanctions working 
to drive Saddam Hussein from Kuwait. 
Sanctions have been in place since last 
August, shortly after Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait. The question we must answer 
is, are sanctions working? 

To help us with that question, I 
would submit for the record a copy of 
CIA Director William Webster's letter 
to Armed Services Committee Chair- 
man LES ASPIN in which Mr. Webster 
states that there is no indication that 
the economic sanctions are forcing or 
will force Iraq to leave Kuwait. 

In light of the apparent failure of the 
economic sanctions to force Iraq to 
withdraw from Kuwait, and in light of 
Iraq's refusal to even discuss such а 
withdrawal with Secretary Baker in 
Vienna this week, I urge my colleagues 
to support the bipartisan resolution to 
uphold United Nations Resolution 678. 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 11, 1991] 

CONGRESS AND WAR 


Iraq, says Speaker Foley, is an "issue of 
conscience." But that's to say that only one 
answer is possible. In fact, Iraq is an issue of 
judgment. Conscientious legislators have dif- 
ferent views about it. That is what makes 
the congressional debate on Iraq so excruci- 
atingly difficult. 

That the United States has large stakes in 
the outcome of the Gulf crisis is no longer a 
contentious issue. The threshold argument 
in Congress is how best to pursue those 
stakes—by the threat of war or by further re- 
liance on sanctions, diplomacy and the mili- 
tary buildup. On this matter, as we say, con- 
scientious people can differ. There are expert 
analyses to support several courses. It is а 
close call. 

But Congress is not dealing merely with 
this essentially tactical question. Having 
chosen to wait until this late moment to ad- 
dress the crisis in а formal this-counts way, 
Congress finds itself pinned up against the 
Bush administration's determined, United 
Nations-sanctioned effort to enforce the 
U.N.'s Jan. 15 deadline for Iraqi withdrawal 
from Kuwait. So а second argument—what 
we would call the more urgent argument— 
necessarily comes into play: whether to try 
to make the Bush enforcement strategy 
work. This is not simply a matter of support- 
ing the president, although it is partly that. 
It is a matter of supplying the president with 
the vote of confidence, the showing of sup- 
port, to strengthen his hand at the moment 
when conceivably this powerful sort of 
strengthening of his hand can influence the 
calculations of Saddam Hussein and win him 
over to the withdrawal that is favored by al- 
most everyone in America. 

It is no longer seriously disputed that Sad- 
dam Hussein is a menace to regional peace 
and global order and had best be reined in 
sooner so that he does not become an even 
greater menace later. This is what the Amer- 
ican government has attempted to do. Now 
comes the squeeze. Can there be any ques- 
tion as to how Saddam Hussein would read а 
congressional vote that denied President 
Bush the authority he seeks to use force in 
conformity with international mandate and 
national policy alike? Does anyone think he 
would not take heart from such a vote? 

A war in the Gulf could have incalculable 
and horrible effects, and we are not calling 
for the country to launch an attack. But we 
do support putting in the hands of the presi- 
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dent—a president who personally knows 
something about war—the authority to 
make a more plausible threat in these elev- 
enth-hour circumstances of President Hus- 
sein's pre-deadline countdown. Our judgment 
is that Congress, by deciding to authorize 
the president to conduct war, materially im- 
proves his chances of achieving peace. It is a 
risk, and we would take it. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
Washington, DC, January 10, 1991. 
Hon. LES ASPIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your letter of January 9, 1991, in which you 
ask for an updated assessment of the impact 
of sanctions on Iraq and on the policies of 
Saddam Hussein subsequent to my testi- 
mony before your committee in December. 
In that testimony, as you accurately noted, 
I observed that the sanctions were effective 
technically and that they were being felt 
economically and eventually would be felt 
militarily in some areas. I also testified that 
there was no evidence that sanctions would 
mandate a change in Saddam Hussein’s be- 
havior and that there was no evidence when 
or even if they would force him out of Ku- 
wait. 

You now ask me to: (1) address the impact 
of the sanctions on the economy and popu- 
lace of Iraq and on the operational effective- 
ness of its military if left in place for an- 
other six to 12 months; (2) address the ques- 
tion of how Iraq's defensive abilities might 
be affected by the sanctions on the one hand 
&nd by having additional time to prepare on 
the other if sanctions are allowed to work 
for another six to 12 months; and (3) address 
the likelihood that sanctions, again if left in 
place for another six to 12 months, could in- 
duce Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. 

UN sanctions have shut off nearly all 
Iraq's trade and financial activity and weak- 
ened its economy, but disruptions in most 
Sectors are not serious yet. The impact of 
sanctions has varied by sector. The most se- 
rious impact so far has been on the financial 
sector, where hard currency shortages have 
led Baghdad to take a variety of unusual 
Steps to conserve or raise even small 
amounts of foreign exchange. For the popu- 
lace, the most serious impact has been infla- 
tion. 

The ability of the Iraqi ground forces to 
defend Kuwait and southern Iraq is unlikely 
to be substantially eroded over the next six 
to twelve months even if effective sanctions 
can be maintained. This is especially true if 
Iraq does not believe a coalition attack is 
Mkely during thís period. Iraq's infantry and 
artillery forces—the key elements of Iraq's 
initial defense—probably would not suffer 
significantly as а result of sanctions. Iraq 
can easily maintain the relatively simple So- 
viet-style weaponry of its infantry and artil- 
lery units and can produce virtually all of 
the ammunition for these forces domesti- 
cally. Moreover, these forces will have addi- 
tional opportunity to extend and reinforce 
their fortifications along the Saudi border, 
thereby increasing their defensive strength. 
Iraq's armored and mechanized forces will be 
degraded somewhat from continued sanc- 
tions. The number of inoperable Iraqi аг- 
mored and other vehicles will grow gradually 
and the readiness of their crews will decline 
ав Baghdad is forced to curb its training ac- 
tivities. Iraq has large stocks of spare parts 
&nd other supplies, however, which will ame- 
Morate the effect of these problems. On bal- 
ance, the marginal decline of combat power 
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in Baghdad's armored units probably would 
be offset by the simultaneous improvement 
of its defensive fortifications. While the mili- 
tary, especially the army, has been protected 
from the impact of sanctions by stockpiling 
and minimal usage, during a military action 
the impact would be more profound as equip- 
ment and needed parts are expended. 

Iraq’s Air Force and air defenses are likely 
to be hit far more severely than its Army, if 
effective sanctions are maintained for an- 
other six to twelve months. This degradation 
will diminish Iraq's ability to defend its stra- 
tegic assets from air attack and reduce its 
ability to conduct similar attacks on its 
neighbors. It would have only a marginal im- 
pact on Saddam's ability to hold Kuwait and 
southern Iraq. The Iraqi Air Force is not 
likely to play а major role in any battle for 
Kuwait. 

In December, during my appearance before 
the House Armed Services Committee, I 
noted that while we can look ahead several 
months and predict the gradual deteriora- 
tion of the Iraqi economy, it is more difficult 
to assess how or when these conditions will 
cause Saddam to modify his behavior. Our 
judgment remains that, even if sanctions 
continue to be enforced for an additional six 
to 12 months, economic hardship alone is un- 
likely to compel Saddam to retreat from Ku- 
wait or cause regime-threatening popular 
discontent in Iraq. The economic impact of 
sanctions is likely to be increasingly serious, 
with conspicuous hardships and dislocations. 
Nevertheless, Saddam currently appears 
willing to accept even a subsistence economy 
in a continued attempt to outlast the inter- 
national resolve to maintain the sanctions, 
especially if the threat of war recedes sig- 
nificantly. He probably continues to believe 
that Iraq can endure sanctions longer than 
the international coalition will hold and 
hopes that avoiding war will buy him time to 
negotiate a settlement more favorable to 
him. 

We have seen little hard evidence to sug- 
gest that Saddam is politically threatened 
by the current hardships endured by the pop- 
ulace. Moreover, Saddam has taken few ac- 
tions that would indicate he is concerned 
about the stability of his regime. Assessing 
the populace’s flash point is difficult, but we 
believe it is high because Iraqis have borne 
considerable hardship in the past. During its 
eight-year war with Iran, for example, Iraq 
endured a combination of economic difficul- 
ties, very high casualties, and repeated mis- 
sile and air attacks on major cities without 
any serious public disturbances. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. WEBSTER, 
Director of Central Intelligence. 


[From Iraqi Occupied Kuwait, Human Rights 
Violations Since August 2, by Amnesty 
International, Dec. 19, 1990) 

METHODS OF TORTURE AND ILL-TREATMENT 


The following are details of allegations of 
torture and ill-treatment which have been 
made to Amnesty International since 2 Au- 
gust, some of which are supported by medi- 
cal evidence and photographic material [see 
Appendices C and D]. These reports are en- 
tirely consistent with methods of torture 
and ill-treatment known to have been used 
in Iraq over many years, and some of which 
are also supported by medical evidence [see 
in particular Amnesty International's report 
entitled Torture in Iraq 1982-1984", pub- 
lished in April 1985, and the organization's 
annual reports]. 

It should be noted that not all of the meth- 
ods listed below are said to have been widely 
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used since 2 August. Those methods which 
have been alleged only in а few cases brought 
to Amnesty International's attention are 
marked with an asterisk (*). 

1. Beatings on all parts of the body, involv- 
ing punching, slapping, delivering Karate- 
style blows and kicking with heavy army 
boots. Implements used for beating include 
canes, metal rods, whips, steel cables, 
hosepipes, rubber truncheons and rifle butts. 

2. Falaqa: prolonged beating on the soles of 
the feet. Sometimes the detainee is then 
forced to walk or run. 

3. Suspending the detainee by the feet, or 
by the arms which are tied behind the back. 

4. Beating the detainee while suspended 
from a rotating fan in the ceiling. 

5. Breaking of the arms, legs or ribs; dis- 
locating elbow and shoulder joints. 

6. Lifting the detainee high up in the air 
and then dropping him, sometimes resulting 
in the fracturing of bones. 

7. Applying pressure to the fingers with a 
clamp-like instrument. 

8. Slashing the face, arms or legs with 
knives. 

9. Extracting finger and toenails. 

*10. Boring a hole in the leg, apparently 
with a type of drilling tool. 

11. Cutting off of the tongue and ear. 

*12. Gouging out of the eyes. 

*13. Castration. 

*14. Hammering nails into the hands. 

15. Piercing the skin with pins or staplers. 

16. Shooting the detainee in the arm or leg 
at point blank range, followed by deprivation 
of the necessary medical treatment. 

17. Rape of women (including virgins) and 
young men. 

18. Inserting bottle necks, sometimes when 
broken, into the rectum. 

*19. Tying а string around the penis and 
pulling it tightly. 

*20. Pumping air using а pipe through the 
anus, particularly of young boys. 

21. Applying electricity to sensitive parts 
of the body, including the ears, lips, tongue, 
fingers, toes and genitals. Sometimes the de- 
tainee is doused with water prior to the ad- 
ministration of electricity. The electrical in- 
struments used include electric batons as 
well as wires fitted with clips (like those 
used to recharge car batteries but smaller in 
size). 

22. Burning various parts of the body, in- 
cluding the genitals, with domestic appli- 
ances such as electric irons, with heated 
metal rods, or with a naked flame. 

23. Extinguishing cigarettes on the eye- 
balls or on various parts of the body, includ- 
ing the genitals, nipples, chest and hands. 

24. Pouring hot and cold water alternately 
over the detainee. 

25. Placing the detainee in a cold, air-con- 
ditioned room for several hours, and then 
immediately into a heated room. 

*26. Pouring an acid-like substance onto 
the skin. 

27. Pouring caustic substances onto the 
eyes, causing blindness. 

28. Plucking facial hair, particularly the 
beard, with pincers or pliers. 

29. Placing heavy weights on the detainee's 


body. 

30. Spitting into the detainee's mouth. 

31. Exposing the detainee to the sun for 
several hours at a stretch without water. 

32. Subjecting the detaineee to mock exe- 
cution. This includes holding the head below 
water to the point of near suffocation; going 
through the motions of execution by firing 
squad; and holding а gun to the head or in 
the mouth and pulling the trigger. 

33. Forcing the detainee to watch others 
being tortured, or to hear their screams. 
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34. Raping ог torturing the detainee's rel- 
atives in his or her presence threatening the 
detainee with such acts. 

35. Threatening the detainee with torture 
methods such as the electric chair [al-Kursi 
al-Rajjaj], or with death by immersion in an 
&cid bath. 

36. Deprivation of medical treatment. 

87. Deprivation of sleep, food, water, fresh 
air and toilet or washing facilities. 

38. Degrading the detainee by using ob- 
scene language or insults. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BORSKI]. 

Mr. BORSKI. Madam Speaker, I rise 
in support of the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion, which, I believe, represents our 
last best chance for peace in the Middle 
East. 

I am hopeful that support for this 
resolution will send a strong, decisive 
signal to Iraqi President Saddam Hus- 
sein that his aggression simply will not 
be tolerated. 

Madam Speaker, while most of my 
colleagues agree on the goals of Oper- 
ation Desert Shield, there is fundamen- 
tal disagreement on the tactics we 
Should employ to achieve them. I can 
certainly understand my colleagues 
who believe we should wait for sanc- 
tions to take effect. And I agree that 
we must exhaust all diplomatic options 
available before resorting to force. 

However, after returning Thursday 
morning from a 26-member bipartisan 
delegation trip to the Middle East and 
discussing our tactics with foreign and 
military officials, I am convinced that 
sanctions could take 2 to 3 years, if not 
longer, before ever becoming effective. 

There is no guarantee that the coali- 
tion united against Iraq will last that 
long. And with each passing day after 
January 15, Saddam Hussein will grow 
stronger and his capability of develop- 
ing and using nuclear weapons will be- 
come greater. 

The United States has already dem- 
onstrated its willingness to solve this 
crisis peacefully. President Bush pro- 
posed 15 dates for a meeting between 
the United States and Iraq, but none of 
them were accepted by the Iraqis. 

In another attempt to achieve peace, 
Secretary Baker met with the Iraqi 
Foreign Minister in Switzerland. Once 
again, the Iraqis demonstrated no flexi- 
bility, and certainly no intention what- 
soever, to withdraw from Kuwait. 

Madam Speaker, it is my fervent 
hope we will not have to use force to 
achieve our objectives. Despite the lat- 
est breakdown in diplomacy, it is not 
too late for a fair and peaceful solution 
to this conflict. But such a solution is 
up to Saddam Hussein. 

Only he can prevent war from break- 
ing out in the Middle East by with- 
drawing unconditionally from Kuwait. 

As we debate these resolutions on the 
floor of the House today, Saddam Hus- 
sein is continuing to destroy the infra- 
structure of Kuwait. He continues to 
call Kuwait a province of Iraq. And 
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now Saddam Hussein threatens Amer- 
ican troops, claiming they will “swim 
in their own blood." These are hardly 
words of diplomacy or negotiation, and 
indeed reflect no intent by Saddam 
Hussein to withdraw. 

Perhaps Saddam Hussein believes 
that Congress is not fully supportive of 
Operation Desert Shield. Or perhaps his 
military and diplomacy advisors are 
misinforming him, giving him only the 
information he wants to hear. Either 
way, he is simply not getting the mes- 
sage. 

Madam Speaker, my trip to the Gulf 
strengthened my firm belief that Sad- 
dam Hussein must be defeated—either 
politically or militarily. I believe that 
supporting the President at this mo- 
ment represents our best chance to 
achieve this goal politically. Therefore 
Madam Speaker, it is important that 
we reinforce that strong message on 
the floor of the House. 

I believe that at this point, our only 
chance for peace is to present Saddam 
Hussein with the strongest, most credi- 
ble threat possible—one that is sup- 
ported by Congress and by the Amer- 
ican people. 

Saddam Hussein is closely watching 
our debate today. With the approval of 
this resolution, Saddam Hussein will 
know that Congress now stands with 
the President. We must also show our 
troops in Saudi Arabia that Congress is 
fully behind them. The troops I talked 
to seemed frustrated and concerned 
that Congress may not support the 
President's actions. We need to support 
this resolution to demonstrate to our 
troops that Congress and the President 
speak with one voice to praise their ef- 
forts in the gulf. 

Madam Speaker, Iraq's invasion and 
occupation of Kuwait is a threat to our 
vital national interests. If we do not 
stop Saddam Hussein today, his threat 
will only grow stronger. At this time, 
only the United States has the ability 
to stop Iraq's aggresssion. If we do not 
respond to this dictator's threat now, 
who will? 

Madam Speaker, I don't want war— 
nobody in this House does. But if we 
are to have any chance of avoiding war, 
we must not send Saddam Hussein a 
mixed signal about our intentions. This 
resolution provides the President with 
the leverage he needs to bring about 
peace in the Persian Gulf. 

It is the best means Congress has 
right now to prevent war. 
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Mr. GEPHARDT. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WEISS]. 

Mr. WEISS. Madam Speaker, I want 
to thank the distinguished majority 
leader for yielding time to me. 

What is the rush? Why is the major- 
ity in this House so intent on support- 
ing a President hellbent on going to 
war as quickly as possible? 
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It seems to me that our prime con- 
cern ought to be, assuming that there 
has to be à war, that it takes place 
under conditions most favorable and 
most advantageous to the young Amer- 
ican men and women who will be asked 
to fight it. Every indication that we 
get from objective sources is that the 
sanctions are working and that the 
sanctions are in fact having a tremen- 
dous impact on the warmaking capac- 
ity of Iraq. 

The Ігаді equipment is literally fall- 
ing apart. We have the testimony of 
the Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Mr. Webster, that as of Decem- 
ber 5, 1990, 5 or 6 weeks ago, some 50 
percent of the gross national product of 
Iraq had already been adversely af- 
fected; that 90 percent of their imports 
and 97 percent of their exports had 
been cut off; that they are losing 51% 
billion а month in hard currency; that 
within 3 to 6 months their air force, 
their airplanes, will be beginning to 
fall apart because of an inability to re- 
place parts. 

We know from watching the tele- 
vision pictures what is happening to 
the equipment that our people are 
using. They are having tremendous dif- 
ficulty keeping it operative. We can re- 
supply and repair, and he cannot. 

So what is the big rush? Time is on 
our side. Admiral Crowe testified be- 
fore the Senate Armed Forces Commit- 
tee and said that to suggest that Hus- 
sein has not been adversely affected, 
that the sanctions are not working, is 
both weird and wrong. 

Time is on our side. If by giving time 
& chance to work for us and for the 
young men and women who are asked 
to do battle we can save lives, if we can 
save 1 life, 5 lives, 100 lives, 1,000 lives, 
is that not worth continuing the effort 
at sanctions? 

We have over 100 nations participat- 
ing in a genuine coalition on the block- 
ade and the embargo. But we have 
practically no other nation engaged in 
a coalition of battle, in battle forma- 
tion. Outside of the British, who have a 
couple of divisions there, practically 
no one is there to be supportive of 
American forces who will be battling 
against the Iraqis. 

It just seems to me that when our 
constituents ask us what the rush is, as 
they constantly do, we ought to ask 
ourselves what the rush is. When peo- 
ple suggest that they know that sanc- 
tions cannot work, that is sheer specu- 
lation, flying in the face of every objec- 
tive indication that we have. 

When people tell us, “Оһ, American 
casualties will only be between 500 and 
1,000,” I ask them, how did they sud- 
denly get to be so omniscient? How can 
they assure us, themselves, assure the 
young men and women who are going 
to be doing the fighting, that that is 
the case? 

If they are wrong and the body bags 
start coming back in larger numbers, 
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who will they apologize to, and who 
will be there to accept their apologies? 

The time to have time work for us is 
now. We must not give a premature 
declaration of war to the President of 
the United States who gives every indi- 
cation that he intends to implement it 
as early as possible. It just does not 
make any common sense. 

Seven out of the last eight Secretar- 
ies of Defense of this country have said 
to let sanctions work. 'The last two 
Chairs of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
said let the sanctions work. Who are 
we and who is the President to override 
that, especially in the face of public 
statements, from commanding officers 
out in the field, who tell us that our 
forces are not really ready for combat 
at this point, that they need more time 
in any event? 

Madam Speaker, it seems to me that 
we will rue the day that we have de- 
cided to give the President this blank 
check without any conditions on it, 
which will only lead to death and disas- 
ter and to war unnecessarily. 

Madam Speaker, the issue before the 
House today is probably the most important 
and fateful decision that we as Members of 
the U.S. Congress will ever consider—the de- 
cision to send the men and women of our 
Armed Forces to war. We will soon cast our 
votes and fulfill the solemn constitutional re- 
sponsibility that is solely entrusted to us as 
Members of Congress. 

Before we reach a vote, | want to urge my 
colleagues first to consider the many issues 
on which we—and the American people—are 
united. We are in complete agreement, for ex- 
ample, in ош condemnation of Iraq's 
unprovoked aggression against Kuwait. We 
agree that more powerful nations cannot be 
allowed to swallow up their smaller neighbors 
with impunity. And we are united in our deter- 
mination to get Saddam Hussein out of Kuwait 
and to restore that nation's sovereignty. 

The American people and the Congress 
also stand firm with the international coalition 
which President Bush has assembled in re- 
sponse to this crisis. We strongly endorse the 
U.N. Security Council's economic sanctions to 
pressure Saddam Hussein and to add teeth to 
our policy. 

In other words, Madam Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people and their representatives in Con- 
gress are indeed united in their support for 
many—perhaps most—of the Bush administra- 
tion's policies in the Persian Gulf. 

The fact that we agree on the goals of that 
policy, however, does not mean that we agree 
about the best way to achieve those goals. 
How can we get Saddam Hussein to leave 
Kuwait? 

When it comes to the means to achieve that 
goal, our Nation is deeply and passionately di- 
vided. Many of us believe that the international 
community should maintain its policy of eco- 
nomic sanctions and diplomatic pressure. Oth- 
ers believe, with President Bush, the that we 
should go to war to achieve that goal. 

These two basic alternatives divide the Con- 
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the course and give sanctions and diplomacy 
a chance to succeed; the other gives Presi- 
dent Bush the authority to wage war. 

| am convinced that the best course of ac- 
tion—both for the international community and 
the United States—is to maintain the United 
Nations sanctions, coupled with active diplo- 
macy to achieve our common goals. 

This view is based not only on my desire to 
keep the United States out of an unwise con- 
flict, but also on the testimony of many widely 
respected experts, including seven of the eight 
former 
eight former Secretaries of Defense. As Adm. 
William Crowe, recently testified, economic 
sanctions can succeed, with sufficient time, in 
forcing Saddam Hussein from Kuwait. 

Listen to the words of the Bush Administra- 
tion's own Director of Central Intelligence, Wil- 
liam Webster: 

АП sectors of the Iraqi economy are feeling 
the pinch of sanctions, and many industries 
have largely shut down. 

More than 90 percent of [Iraq's] imports 
and 97 percent of exports have been shut off. 

The Embargo has deprived Baghdad of 
roughly $1.5 billion of foreign exchange earn- 
ings monthly. 

How can these staggering economic con- 
sequences not place enormous pressure on 
Saddam Hussein? It is simply too soon to give 
up on these sanctions and to short-circuit the 
possibility of a peaceful resolution of the Per- 
sian Gulf crisis. For the sake of the hundreds 
of thousands of lives that would be put at risk, 
we must stay the course until every option 
short of war has been exhausted. 

Of course, speculation about the effective- 
ness of sanctions is just that—speculation. No 
one can predict with certainty whether Iraq will 
succumb to the international community's eco- 
nomic and diplomatic pressure. But as Admiral 
Crowe put it, even if U.N. sanctions require 12 
to 18 months, the tradeoff of avoiding war 
would be more than worth it. 

In short, | believe that with patience, deter- 
mination, and vigilance, this crisis can be re- 
solved peacefully. If we allow the sanctions 
time to work, we can achieve both of our 
goals—getting Saddam Hussein out of Kuwait 
and keeping the United States out of war. But 
we will only be able to test this policy if we are 
willing to exhaust every economic and diplo- 
matic avenue. New diplomatic efforts by sev- 
eral parties are already underway, even as 
economic sanctions continue to take their toll. 

As | mentioned, Mr. Speaker, this may be 
the most important decision that we as individ- 
uals, and as an institution, will ever make. Yet 
no matter the outcome, the United States will 
remain deeply divided on the issue of war in 
the Persian Gulf. And a divided nation cannot 
sustain a war. Until the American people and 
the Congress are convinced that every peace- 
ful option has failed, the best policy is pa- 
tience and determination. 

| urge my colleagues to support the Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton resolution, and oppose the Mi- 
chael-Solarz resolution. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Madam Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. TALLON]. 

Mr. TALLON. Madam Speaker, it is with a 
somber sense of my awesome responsibility 
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as a Member of the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives that | join the debate with my col- 
leagues on the prospect of armed conflict in 
the Middle East. 

For 5 months now the world and the people 
of this Nation have been united against the 
uanabashed aggression of Saddam Hussein. 
The United States under the direction of Presi- 
dent Bush has established and maintained a 
solid coalition to right the evils committed by 
Iraq against Kuwait. 

We are at a critical stage in this crisis. We 
have trusted President Bush to lead us in this 
challenge. Thus far, his consistent policy of 
sanctions and a military blockade have worked 
to achieve some of our goals. Most certainly, 
Operation Desert Shield has negated the pos- 
sibility of an Iraqi attack on Saudi Arabia. And 
our steady persistence, achieved the release 
of American and other foreign hostages being 
held for so long in Iraq and Kuwait. 

But we are not finished—acts of heinous ag- 
gression must not be rewarded. Saddam Hus- 
sein is not yet out of Kuwait and he shows no 
intent to withdraw. The international con- 
demnation, the sanctions, and the military 
presence in the gulf have not forced Saddam's 
hand. More importantly, they һауе not 
achieved peace. 

| firmly believe that the only hope we have 
of getting Saddam Hussein out of Kuwait is by 
giving the President the option to use military 
force. 

This act of Congress does not bring us clos- 
er to war. Make no mistake, we are already at 
the brink of an international catastrophe. The 
United States and the entire world order is 
threatened by Saddam Hussein. 

We have brave young men and women who 
are in harms way in the desert of Saudi Ara- 
bia. Congressional at this point 
would be an intolerable indignity to those sol- 
diers whom we have entrusted so much. In 
August, Congress unanimously supported the 
President and the deployment of troops in Op- 
eration Desert Shield. In November, Congress 
and the American people stood behind the 
President when he ordered the deployment of 
additional forces to Saudi Arabia. 

On the eve of the U.N. Resolution 672 Jan- 
uary 15 deadline, it is imperative that this na- 
tion continue to speak with a unified voice. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 3% minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. GALLEGLY]. 

Mr. GALLEGLY. Madam Speaker, as 
an original sponsor, I rise today in 
strong support of the Michel-Solarz 
resolution to give President Bush the 
authority to use force against Iraq if 
necessary. 

I emphasize if necessary“ because I 
hope, the President hopes, indeed all of 
us hope, that force will not be nec- 
essary. Nobody wants to commit Amer- 
ica to war. 

But I firmly believe that Congress 
must adopt this resolution because it's 
the last, best hope for peace. That's be- 
cause the decision of whether there 
will be war rests solely on one man, 
Iraq's dictator, Saddam Hussein. 

For 5 months now, a truly United Na- 
tions has attempted to persuade Sad- 
dam Hussein to withdraw from Kuwait. 
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By diplomacy and a trade embargo, the 
civilized nations of the world have 
tried to dislodge Saddam Hussein from 
his conquest. 

Unfortunately, as we all know, diplo- 
macy and the embargo have not 
worked. For 5 months, Saddam Hussein 
has refused to seriously respond to dip- 
lomatic initiatives. Instead, Iraqi 
forces have systematically raped and 
pilaged Kuwait, taking virtually any- 
thing of value. At the same time, Iraq 
has continued to fortify Kuwait, and 
has continued its program to attain 
nuclear capability. 

Saddam Hussein has been called а 
madman, but I'm not sure I agree. Evil, 
cunning, and ruthless, yes, but history 
indicates he's also а man who cuts his 
losses if necessary. 

Simply put, Madam Speaker, I be- 
lieve the United States and Iraq are 
playing a high-stakes game of five-card 
stud. We hold a full house and Saddam 
Hussein has only a pair of deuces, but 
as a master gambler, he's betting he 
can bluff his way to victory. 

By adopting the Michel-Solarz reso- 
lution, the Congress will lay another 
card on the table, and I believe there's 
а good chance that Saddam Hussein 
will know his bluff's been called. 

But if we adopt the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution instead, I fear we will 
simply be weakening our hand, and 
strengthening Saddam Hussein's. Не 
knows our coalition has weaknesses, 
and he knows the threat of military op- 
erations will fade quickly once the 
desert heat starts building up this 
spring. 

Madam Speaker, as I said earlier, the 
passage of the Michel-Solarz resolution 
is our last, best hope for peace. But 
even if Saddam Hussein doesn't fold, 
we also know that the principles we 
would be fighting for are just. Right is 
on our side. 

If, despite all our hopes and prayers, 
war comes, then let us give our Presi- 
dent the tools he needs to wage it 
quickly, decisively and victoriously. 
To do otherwise would be to betray our 
Armed Forces, the American people, 
and the hope for peace and stability in 
the world in the years to come. 

Mr. BERMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. CARPER]. 
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Мг. CARPER. Madam Speaker, first 
of all let me make clear that I believe 
this debate, and the votes we will cast 
tomorrow, are not some sideshow in 
the Persian Gulf crisis. Congress and 
Congress alone, can declare war. The 
President can take military action to 
implement U.N. Resolution 678 only 
with the expressed approval of the 
House and the Senate. 

Two decades ago, I served in a war. I 
did not want a war then. I do not want 
а war now. Who among us does. I favor 
using every diplomatic option avail- 
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able to us to avert war in the Persian 
Gulf—including new talks between the 
United States and Iraq if they would be 
helpful. We should seek а nonmilitary 
solution for as long as there is a rea- 
sonable chance for success, whether 
that takes 6 days or six months. 

'The option to use the allied forces as- 
sembled in the gulf to remove Iraq 
from Kuwait should be the option of 
last resort. But at this late hour, as the 
U.N. deadline of January 15 ар- 
proaches, it must now be an option 
available to the President—not to be 
exercised on any date certain, but to be 
used when all else has failed. For Con- 
gress to deny at this juncture, the 
President the authority he needs can 
only serve to send a confusing signal, 
both to our allies and to Iraq. The 
treat Saddam poses today would only 
grow larger. 

Madam Speaker, I would have pre- 
ferred that this debate had occurred 
weeks ago when Congress might have 
played а more constructive role in re- 
solving the gulf crisis. But today I be- 
lieve Congress has few options left. 
Ironically, giving the President the au- 
thority to use force if it becomes nec- 
essary has become, as others have said, 
our best chance for peace. Perhaps then 
wil Saddam Hussein understand that 
despite our differences, our country 
stands together in our resolve that Iraq 
must leave Kuwait, and leave it now. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 3% minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MATSUI]. 

Mr. MATSUI. Madam Speaker, first 
of allI would like to commend both 
sides of this debate. I think the debate 
has been very, very helpful to me be- 
cause I happen to be one Member that 
had a very difficult time, and I made 
my decision on this issue, ігапку, 
today. 

I want to commend Mr. GEPHARDT 
and Mr. HAMILTON for the very excel- 
lent work they did in putting together 
their package, and certainly those who 
support the President's position should 
be commended as well, because it is а 
very, very close and very, very difficult 
decision. 

The reason I had such a difficult time 
making this decision was because we 
are so close to January 15, and I really 
had a difficult time voting to undercut 
what I consider to be the President's 
authority in this particular matter. At 
the same time, I have come to realize 
that we are not mere pawns in this de- 
bate as Members of Congress, that we 
do in fact have a constitutional respon- 
sibility to deliberate and make an 
independent judgment on the issue of 
offensive action or declaration of war. 

Let me, if I may, develop about four 
areas that I have real problems with 
respect to the Solarz approach to this 
particular issue. 

One is I know there has been a lot of 
talk about а new world order, and the 
fact that for the first time the United 
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Nations is in this debate. The fact of 
the matter is and the issue in the Per- 
sian Gulf is that it is not a U.N. oper- 
ation. We are going to have 400,000 
American troops in that region. The 
Japanese and the Germans have not 
participated, and many of our other al- 
lied countries have not either. In fact, 
I have been very, very distressed with 
the fact that the Germans and the Jap- 
anese and the French and the English 
could vote at the United Nations in 
New York for a declaration of war, and 
at the same time not commit any pos- 
sible blood as Americans are. 

In addition to that, although the 
polls are showing that there is support 
for the President in this effort, I can 
tell Members as soon as there is one 
death, the polls will reverse them- 
selves. The reason I raise that issue is 
because the President has not done a 
sufficient job in educating the Amer- 
ican public of what the issue is, what is 
involved and what is in fact the vital 
interest of the United States. And he 
has that obligation and he has not ful- 
filled that obligation at this time. 

Third, our strategic interest is at 
Stake. In fact, we must isolate Saddam 
Hussein and perhaps even find some 
way to advocate internationally а new 
leadership in Iraq. But why is January 
15 such an important and significant 
date? Why is that date the date when 
war has to be declared? Nobody has any 
idea except President Bush, and even 
he has not made a case for that par- 
ticular date. 

In addition, we have not, as many of 
our prior speakers have suggested, ex- 
plored and completed the issue of eco- 
nomic sanctions, and certainly diplo- 
matic courses as well. So it is my belief 
that it is our responsibility as an inde- 
pendent branch of this Government to 
support the Gephardt-Hamilton ap- 
proach, to give this issue more time to 
develop and allow the diplomatic ap- 
proach to take its course. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Madam Speaker, 
for the purposes of reading a list of en- 
dorsements, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SoLo- 
MON]. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, The 
National Commander of the American 
Legion, on behalf of the Legion's 3 mil- 
lion members, has sent an open letter 
calling upon Congress to pass ''legisla- 
tion authorizing the President to take 
any necessary actions to deal with the 
crisis at hand and supporting the im- 
plementation of the U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 678 * *.“ In short, 
Madam Speaker, the American Legion 
endorses the Solarz-Michel bipartisan 
resolution. 

The Legion is joined in this endorse- 
ment by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars—2,800,000 strong. 

Madam Speaker, under leave to in- 
clude extraneous matter, I insert at 
this point in the RECORD the text of the 
American Legion's letter and a list of 
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other distinguished veterans' organiza- 
tions which have joined the Legion and 
the VFW in urging Congress to stand 
behind the President. 

The American Ex-Prisoners of War, 
Non-Commissioned Officers  Associa- 
tion, Catholic War Veterans, USA Inc., 
Polish Legion American Vets USA, 
Fleet Reserve Association, Legion of 
Valor of the USA Inc., The Retired En- 
listed Association, Marine Corps 
League, National Association of Uni- 
formed Services, and Military Order of 
the Purple Heart of the USA Inc. 

Madam Speaker, these 7 million 
brave Americans know better than all 
others what the seriousness of this 
issue is. I urge support of the Solarz- 
Michel resolution. 

Madam Speaker, I include the letter 
from the American Legion, as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, DC, January 10, 1991. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: The American Le- 
gion urges you to vote for legislation author- 
izing the President to take any necessary ac- 
tions to resolve the crisis in the Persion 
Gulf. 

As an organization of three million men 
and women who have experienced first-hand 
the pain and sacrifice of wartime service, 
The American Legion hopes that a peaceful 
solution can be found. However, we know 
that diplomacy cannot succeed if our na- 
tion’s leadership is divided. 

Any failure by Congress to offer its full bi- 
partisan support to the President could have 
catastrophic consequences. We are convinced 
that Saddam Hussein, the world community 
and other members of the multinational 
force in Saudi Arabia would see such dis- 
unity as a lack of U.S. resolve. 

Additionally, a divided national leadership 
would produce a serious morale problem 
among our own troops who have been de- 
ployed in Saudi Arabia. I had the privilege 
ten weeks ago to visit those men and women, 
and I was impressed by their patriotism, con- 
fidence and resolve. They accept the poten- 
tial risks of their mission, but they need to 
be assured that the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people fully support them in carrying 
out that mission. 

This international crisis is clearly a test of 
our national will. The upcoming congres- 
sional debate will be scrutinized by the en- 
tire world. It is critical that the decisions 
Congress reaches show the world, particu- 
larly the Iraqi aggressors and all potential 
aggressors, that the United States is willing 
to set aside partisan interests to endorse the 
President's authority as our nation’s Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

We urge you to vote for legislation author- 
izing the President to take any necessary ac- 
tions to deal with the crisis at hand and sup- 
porting the implementation of the United 
Nations Security Council Resolution 678, for 
which the United States has already ex- 
pressed its support. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. TURNER, 
National Commander. 


Mr. McCOLLUM. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. DUNCAN]. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Madam Speaker, I rise 
in support of the Michel bipartisan res- 
olution. 
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No one wants war. No one is happy 
about this entire situation. I certainly 
wish it had never come up. But some 
have said or at least implied that 
President Bush wants war for some po- 
litical or hidden or ulterior motive. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. President Bush probably wants 
war less than anyone in this country. 
He is a good and kind man, and I be- 
lieve he would feel the responsibility 
for the deaths of any Americans more 
deeply than anyone. 

To vote against the President now 
will simply encourage Saddam Hussein. 
We need to show national unity and 
strength. We need to show that our 
word is good, and that the United 
States is not just a paper tiger, as one 
of Hussein’s advisers recently said. 

We need to remember that George 
Bush did not invade Kuwait. Saddam 
Hussein did. 

This resolution does not require war. 
I know the President will avoid war if 
at all possible. 

The President of Turkey said yester- 
day in an interview with the Washing- 
ton Times, Only your Congress can 
convince Hussein.“ 

Let us convince him. Let us do every- 
thing we can to support the President. 

Mr. BERMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SARPALIUS]. 

Mr. SARPALIUS. Madam Speaker, 
there is no doubt that this is probably 
the toughest decision that any of us 
will make in our political career. I can- 
not think of any vote that a person 
could make that would be harder than 
to decide whether or not our brave 
young men and women should go to 
war, but there is no question that Hus- 
sein must be stopped and he must be 
stopped now before he has more time to 
develop nuclear capabilities or to gain 
political strength in the Middle East. 
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I, too, went to Saudi Arabia. I, too, 
stood out there in the desert with those 
brave young men and women, and І ask 
them how they felt about this war. 
They are prepared. They are ready. 
They are trained. All they ask is, “То 
give us the opportunity to fight, and do 
not hold us back. Let us finish the 
job.” 

I came home with over 300 names and 
phone numbers of parents, wives, and 
loved ones. I finished my last phone 
calls last night, and every one of those 
parents and wives believed that we had 
to do something to stop Hussein. They 
asked us, as Members of Congress, to 
support their children and their hus- 
bands. 

There are some real concerns. What 
will happen if Israel becomes involved 
in this war? What will happen after we 
defeat Hussein? What will then happen 
to the country of Iraq? But the No. 1 
concern that I have is, will the Amer- 
ican people support those brave young 
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men and women? They believe that we 
are behind them. They showed me let- 
ters, cards, signs, and flags. They be- 
lieve that the American people believe 
in them. I just challenge the Members 
of Congress and the American people to 
treat those brave young men with dig- 
nity and honor and respect. They do 
not want to be treated like the brave 
young men who fought in the Vietnam 
war. I supported the Solarz amend- 
ment, and I encourage my colleagues 
to do the same. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. OBER- 
STAR]. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, we are 
poised on the brink of war. Will we vote to 
send thousands of our fellow Americans off to 
die in battle, or will we vote for a patient re- 
solve for a peaceful resolution of this crisis in 
the Persian Gulf? 

If our interests in the gulf are economic sta- 
bility of the oil market, and political stability of 
the Middle East, we must ask what strategy 
will best sustain those interests. 

The strategy the administration pursued im- 
mediately after Iraq's invasion of Kuwait was 
appropriate: a military deterrent force to stop 
Iraq at the Saudi border; an economic embar- 
go backed up by a naval blockade to wear 
down Iraq and force it out of Kuwait. 

In August, the administration asked Ameri- 
cans to be patient, that the sanctions would 
take a year to a year and a half to work. 
Now—5 months later—the administration says 
patience is a cop-out. 

Yet, the sanctions are working—they are 
having the predicted effect. Iraq is losing $30 
billion a year in foreign exchange, through lost 
oil revenues its GNP is already down 50 per- 
cent; its hard currency reserves are diminish- 
ing; its military is experiencing spare parts 
shortages; imports are down 90 percent; Iraq 
is economically and militarily isolated; the 
world has a surplus of oil. 

Let us not be brittle idealists—cracking, 
crumbling at the first sign of trouble or pain. 
An embargo will be long and painful—we 
knew that; we were prepared for it. We—and 
the administration—should not abandon the 
course before its purpose has been served. 

The Solarz-Michel resolution, advocated by 

President Bush, is, pure and simple, a dec- 
laration of war. Worse, it is prior approval by 
the Congress of authority for the President at 
some future date, to wage war, before he 
even asks for that authority. Abdication of 
Congress' sole suthority to declare war is a 
cop-out. The real courage is to stand firm for 
diplomacy and economic sanctions. Congress 
should not abandon its sole and solemn power 
to wage war—surely not now, when sanctions 
have had only 5 months and diplomacy only 6 
hours. 
July was the time for talking and acting 
tough. July—when intelligence reports warned 
of Iraq's preparations for war, and the admin- 
istration not only did nothing, worse, they gave 
the wrong signal to Iraq: that we would not in- 
tervene. Must we vote now to send young 
people to die in battle because the President 
miscalculated in July? Not while there are al- 
ternatives. 
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As a youngster doing a homework assign- 
ment, | asked my father for help in writing a 
definition for war. Just write "War is hell,” һе 
said. 

Mr. Speaker, too often we have opted for 
war. Just once, let us realize that war is hell, 
and try to win a peace. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have spoken on this subject many 
times over the last several days, but I 
take this opportunity to rise in support 
of the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution, 
in an effort to ensure that every pos- 
sible option is explored before declar- 
ing war. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of the Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt resolution in an effort to ensure 
that we explore every possible option before 
declaring war. 

In deciding this most serious question, one 
of the most serious | have faced since being 
in Congress, | have come to the conclusion 
that the resolution being backed by the Bush 
administration is tantamount to a declaration 
of war, since it grants to the President author- 
ity to use all means necessary, including 
force, to oust Iraq from Kuwait. 

War, in my view, should always be the final 


option. 

| believe it is important that we review the 
stated reasons we committed our forces to 
Saudi Arabia last August. 

Basically, there were three: 

First, to protect our oil supply from Saudi 
Arabia, upon which we have been growing in- 
creasingly dependent—particularly during the 
last decade. 

Second, release of our hostages in Iraq. 

Third, ousting Iraq from Kuwait. 

The first two goals have been achieved and 
1 applaud President Bush and our military for 
this success. 

Aggression has been stopped; a stalemate 
exists. 

| believe that the fine young теп and 
women wearing the uniform of our country— 
indeed all Americans—deserve a policy as 
good as they are. 

In formulating such a national security pol- 
icy, it should be understood that this country 
should only commit troops to battle when the 
vital interests of the United States are directly 
threatened—in imminent peril. 

With the Saudi Arabian oil supply secure 
and our hostages free, where is the threat? | 
see no clear and present danger to the vital 
interests of the United States. 

We are fortunate in that the current stale- 
mate has given us time in which to explore 
options—other than a shooting war. 

Yes, we want Iraq out of Kuwait. Saddam 
Hussein’s naked aggression should be pun- 
ished. And, | believe that he is being punished 
now—through the sanctions imposed on him. 

War should be the last resort. It should be 
undertaken only after it is clearly apparent that 
no other choice is open to us. 

Mr. Speaker, | am not convinced today that 
war is the only choice. Therefore, | cannot 
support the administration resolution. | was at 
the White House this morning and listened 
very carefully to President Bush present his 
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arguments. They were well-reasoned and sin- 
cerely presented. 

| know that President Bush does not want 
war, that he is committed to peace—but he 
believes that, in this case, our options are very 
narrow. 

He told us this morning that sanctions—in 
his words—"will not do it" in terms of bringing 
Saddam Hussein to his senses. 

President Bush boiled down the choices as 
he sees them as between good and evil. | sin- 
cerely believe the situation is more com- 
plicated than that. 

The drama playing itself out on the sands of 
the Middle East represents our first oppor- 
tunity in the post-cold-war era to examine op- 
tions other than force in settling international 
problems—options which will become valuable 
precedents for this new era. 

President Bush has talked often of a new 
world order. 

A new world order means new options—and 
we should have the courage to explore them, 
rather than resorting to force—which is the 
quintessential cold war response. 

There are many actions which can be taken 
by a civilized world to contain Saddam Hus- 
sein. In fact, | am of the opinion that other 
countries should be doing much more than 
they are today. 

It is not fair for the United States to bear 
most of the burden for this effort, to have a 
U.S. force under the U.N. flag. 

The nations of the world should speak with 
one voice in branding Saddam the inter- 
national outlaw that he is, and to step up polit- 
ical and economic pressure to leave Iraq os- 
tracized and bankrupt. 

By taking these actions, the world commu- 
nity can show the Iraqi dictator as the outcast 
he is. 

Worldwide condemnation, coupled with eco- 
nomic sanctions, can be expected to produce 
real political trouble for Saddam, perhaps even 
forcing him from power. 

| ат concerned, Mr. Speaker, that we seem 
to have no clear statement of policy goals 
“after Saddam.” 

Perhaps most conspicuous by its absence is 
the option that would free us from the depend- 
ence on oil from an unstable region * * * a re- 
gion which has displayed a growing hostility to 
America and the Western World. 

The option would be an aggressive effort to 
mobilize the resources of the Nation to estab- 
lish an energy security policy which would dis- 
place our dependence on Persian Gulf oil. 

As a member of the United States Alter- 
native Fuels Council, | have heard clear and 
convincing evidence that America can become 
more energy self-sufficient—depending more 
on its own resources and less on those of for- 
eign nations. 

Without an Energy Security Policy, America 
is doomed to continued dependence on Per- 
sian Gulf oil and the continued necessity to 
protect that supply. 

It is mindless for this Nation to remain 
enslaved by our dependence on Middle East- 
ern oil. Continued enslavement means the 
very real possibility that our brave young sol- 
diers will be permanently stationed in the re- 
gion to keep oil flowing to the Western World. 
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Mr. Speaker, how long will we allow our 
military, economic, and foreign policy to be 
driven by our addiction to oil? 

The path our troops took to Saudi Arabia 
was littered with the good intentions of past 
generations. 

Yes, we would work on energy policy. 

Someda 


у. 

We would expand the use of alternative 
fuels. 

Someday. 

We would reduce our dependence. 

Someday. 

Well, someday never came, but "D" day is 
now upon us. 

In my view, it is much more important to our 
long term future to declare our independence 
from Persian Gulf oil * * * rather than war on 
Iraq. 

We can make our Nation safer for future 
generations * * * and we can begin today. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 9 minutes, for the purposes of 
debate. 

Mr. Speaker, let us be clear about the 
lines being drawn in this debate. This 
is not a choice between those who want 
to force Saddam Hussein out of Iraq 
and those who want to talk him out. 
АП Americans agree: Saddam Hussein 
must be driven out of Kuwait. And 
driving him out will take more than 
words. It will take force. I realize that. 
The President realizes that. All the 
world recognizes that. 

And so the choice is not between ac- 
tion and inaction; it is а choice be- 
tween two different courses of action— 
two different methods of applying 
force. It is a choice between the head- 
long rush to combat, and the policy of 
patient strength. 

Make no mistake about it: the use of 
sanctions is the use of force. Indeed, 
the stranglehold we have placed upon 
Iraq is more like а medieval siege than 
the word “вапсбіоп.” Iraq is under 
siege, cut off from all the world and all 
supplies. Saddam Hussein leads a small 
country against which all the world is 
arrayed. The question is not whether 
he will give up, but when. 

Sanctions will force him to give up. 
They are backed up by an armada as 
fearful and formidable as any ever as- 
sembled. America alone has more than 
50 warships, 3 aircraft carriers, and 
thousands of the finest sailors in the 
world in the region to enforce the U.N. 
sanctions. 

With our allies, American forces have 
already made 6,662 interceptions, 796 
times they have stopped and boarded 
Ships, and 35 times they have forced 
ships to divert from their planned des- 
tination: Iraq. And, when  cir- 
cumstances called for it, they have 
fired shots across the bow of offending 
ships. We've already used force—when 
force was necessary. 

And on the land we have more troops 
facing off against Iraq across the line 
in the Saudi sand than we had facing 
off against the Soviet Union across the 
Iron Curtain in central Europe. 


The force of these sanctions is indeed 
severe. We have cut off food from a na- 
tion that imports 70 percent of its food. 

We have stopped the shipment of ma- 
teriel that supports Saddam's war ma- 
chine. And we have cut off Iraq's only 
real export: oil, the source of 90 percent 
of its trade revenue. 

The force with which we have re- 
sponded to Iraq's aggression is truly 
awesome. 'The grain embargo and 
Olympic boycott with which America 
responded to the Soviet's unprovoked 
aggression against Afghanistan seem 
puny in comparison. 

The strength of these sanctions is 
truly historic. The Institute for Inter- 
national Economics recently released 
an exhaustive analysis of each one of 
the 115 times which sanctions have 
been used since World War I. Their con- 
clusion is: 

The current U.N. sanctions are by far the 
strongest and most complete ever imposed 
against any country by other nations. 

Sanctions are choking off half of the 
gross national product of Iraq—an 
amount 20 times greater than the aver- 
age impact of history's most successful 
sanctions. 

Sanctions can squeeze even the most 
intransigent regimes into making 
changes—or the people of those coun- 
tries will make the changes for them. 
Again, according to the Institute for 
International Economics, the U.N. em- 
bargo against Rhodesia helped bring 
about the demise of the regime of Ian 
Smith. Sanctions helped bring down 
dictators like Rafael Trujillo in the 
Dominican Republic in the 1960’s, and 
Idi Amin in Uganda in the 1970’s, and 
accelerated the economic chaos that 
brought down the Sandinista govern- 
ment. Sanctions are force. Sanctions 
are effective. 

It is said that sanctions alone will 
never force Saddam Hussein to leave; 
that the political climate created by 
this crisis will not allow him to leave. 
But sanctions far weaker than those 
faced by Saddam Hussein helped to de- 
stabilize Idi Amin and Daniel Ortega. 
How can you be certain they won’t de- 
stabilize Saddam—or at least force him 
to retreat in order to feed his people? 

If your concern is over how sanctions 
will politically allow Saddam Hussein 
to withdraw, then the answer is that 
sanctions change the political and eco- 
nomic terrain on which Saddam must 
operate. That’s because sanctions 
hurt—they cause real pain. And, as 
we've seen in other cases, even in a dic- 
tatorship, the pain of the people even- 
tually gets transferred to the leader. 

It is also said that the Moslem world 
will not tolerate American troops on 
its soil. If we are worried about Arab 
resentment against a peacekeeping 
force in a defensive posture, why are 
we not more worried about the recrimi- 
nations that will follow a bloody war 
on Arab soil? 
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Let no one misunderstand me—least 
of all Saddam Hussein. I do not rule 
out the use of force. And if we must 
fight, we must ensure that we win as 
quickly and as decisively as possible. 
But testimony from a variety of mili- 
tary experts suggests that with each 
day of sanctions and embargo, the Iraqi 
war machine grows weaker. 

Saddam’s war machine has been cut 
off from spare parts: each bullet fired 
in training or maneuvers or practice is 
one less bullet he has if and when war 
comes. 

By contrast, we have the option of 
rotating troops to maintain a fresh 
force; our supply lines, although long, 
are unimpeded; our troops are adapting 
to the desert, and each training exer- 
cise makes them better prepared to en- 
gage on that hostile and unforgiving 
terrain. I've been to the front lines іп 
the desert, and I've talked to our 
troops. Their morale is high—and I 
have enough faith in them to know it 
will remain high. They will not be dis- 
couraged as long as they know they 
have the strong support of the folks 
back home. 

Admiral Crowe, President Reagan's 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
has said that it's curious that some 
expect our military to train soldiers to 
stand up to hostile fire, but doubt its 
ability to occupy ground and wait pa- 
tiently." 

We owe it to those courageous young 
men and women to try every other al- 
ternative before we sacrifice even a 
single American life. As former De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara has 
said: "Surely we should be prepared to 
extend sanctions over a 12- or 18-month 
period if that offers an opportunity to 
achieve our political objective without 
the loss of American lives. Who can 
doubt that a year of blockade will be 
cheaper than а week of war.“ 

Yes, sanctions do take time—there's 
no doubt about it. Can it be that we are 
not willing to ask the American people 
to wait for success, but we are willing 
to ask them to sacrifice their sons and 
daughters to achieve success? Is our 
patience really that thin? Is our re- 
solve really that frail? 

It is & cruel irony that those who 
originally designed the policy of sanc- 
tions are now the only ones who doubt 
their effectiveness, and question our 
resolve. No one else does. 

No. It is not the American people 
who lack resolve. 

For 45 years the American people 
stood eyeball to eyeball with the Com- 
munist threat, until finally the bear 
blinked. For three decades the Amer- 
ican people have sent their sons and 
daughters to keep the peace in Korea— 
and still their resolve has not waned. It 
is only the patience and the resolve of 
our policymakers and our politicians— 
not our people—that is in doubt. Will 
we have the strength to stay the 
course? Will we have the courage to 
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keep slowly applying force? Or will we 
allow ourselves to be swept up in the 
frenzy to win this thing quickly—even 
if the price of victory is American 
blood? 

No one thinks this face-off will last 
three decades. Many intelligence esti- 
mates suggest it's unlikely to last 
more than 12 more months. 

Finally, many of us have expressed 
concern—bordering оп outrage—over 
the lack of true commitment from 
some of our allies and trading partners. 
We believe in fairly sharing the costs 
and risks of this operation—both in 
money and manpower—with our allies. 
But some of our allies are pursuing à 
policy of burden-shirking instead of 
burden-sharing. The American people 
are right to ask why young Americans 
are risking their lives in the desert, 
when the sons and daughters of nations 
far more dependent on Kuwait oil are 
not. 

Sanctions have the advantage of 
spreading the burden at least some- 
what more equitably than combat. If 
we go to war, it is likely that the lion's 
share of allied casualties will be Amer- 
ican. While we are carrying more than 
our fair share of the burden of sanc- 
tions, the proportion is much fairer 
than the division of suffering when the 
shooting starts. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to my colleagues, 
the decision is ours. I am asking you to 
see the course of sanctions for what it 
truly is: а course of strength, a course 
of true force against Iraq, and the 
course most likely to achieve Amer- 
ican objectives without sacrificing 
American lives. 
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Mr. Speaker, I believe with all my 
heart that this policy the President 
wisely put in place can and will suc- 
ceed if only we will be patient enough 
to give it time to succeed, and if it does 
not, this body and the body on the 
other side can come back at the behest 
of the President if we believe this pol- 
icy has failed and say, Les, we give 
you a declaration of war." I am willing 
to do that, and I think most Members 
would be. 

I simply ask tonight that you give 
patience a chance, you give sanctions a 
chance. We can and we will prevail. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, will the majority leader yield 
to me for just 1 minute, or for 30 sec- 
onds? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would prefer to move on. We have 70 
speakers on our side. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader undoubtedly is sincere in 
his expression of concern and belief 
that sanctions will work, but we have 
had many speakers giving testimony 
here today, including Members from 
his side of the aisle who have recently 
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been over in the Middle East, that it is 
going to be 2 or 3 years before those 
sanctions will work or won't work at 
all. We have experts like Jean Kirk- 
patrick who are absolutely convinced 
of that and are out in print. 

We have concerns that all Americans 
ought to have that our troops will lose 
their morale in that period of time and 
we cannot keep our entire coalition to- 
gether, and we have a very deep con- 
cern about our troops if we go on with 
these sanctions for any length of time, 
because we know Saddam Hussein is 
developing at least a crude nuclear de- 
vice that could be a danger to our 
troops. 

So the sanctions argument is wrong 
and our Members feel very strongly, I 
think many on both sides, we must 
give the authority to use force to the 
President at this time. We have to 
stand behind him or we send the wrong 
message to Saddam Hussein. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. MORRISON]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong support of the Solarz-Michel 
bipartisan resolution. I believe it is the 
best path toward peace. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Low- 
ERY]. 

Mr. LOWERY of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise to express my strong support for the So- 
larz-Michel resolution authorizing the President 
to use United States Armed Forces to enforce 
the United Nations Security Council resolu- 
tions requiring Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. 

This resolution does not represent a call for 
war. Indeed, we seek to avoid a violent con- 
flict with Iraq if at all possible. If Iraq chooses, 
it can withdraw from Kuwait and create an at- 
mosphere to address other issues of conflict in 
the Middle East. However, as of today, all dip- 
lomatic efforts by the United States and the 
international community to achieve a peaceful 
resolution to this crisis have been rejected by 
Saddam Hussein. The time has come for Con- 
gress to stand with the President and confirm 
our Nation’s resolve to oppose aggression. 

We do not seek war, but to allow Saddam 
Hussein to flaunt the will of the United Nations 
and succeed in the unjustified, brutal domina- 
tion of Kuwait will not bring peace. It can only 
bring the illusion of peace which will ultimately 
be shattered by his next aggressive act. A 
clear statement of our resolve to oppose this 
aggression will be a real contribution to true 
peace and justice in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, as many of my colleagues 
have said, this vote may be the most difficult 
one we ever have to make in our careers. | 
view this decision in the most grave and seri- 
ous terms possible. | represent San Diego, 
CA. Thousands of young sailors and marines 
from my hometown are now in Saudi Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf. They are the ones who 
may have to make the ultimate sacrifice to 
end the aggression of Saddam Hussein. | fer- 
vently hope they never have to make that sac- 
rifice. | want every one of them to come home 
to their loved ones. Nevertheless, they are 
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prepared to do their duty and we must do 
ours. We must support our military personnel 
and the President by stating that the United 
States will not allow Saddam Hussein to oc- 
cupy Kuwait and cast a shadow of aggression 
across the entire Middle East. That message 
is our best hope for avoiding war and estab- 
lishing a true and just peace in the Middle 
East. 

Mr. Speaker, approval of the Solarz-Michel 
resolution will demonstrate that the United 
States will not accept aggression in one of the 
most important areas of the world. If ap- 
proved, it may well convince Saddam Hussein 
to leave Kuwait. If it is rejected, it will convince 
him he can keep Kuwait and go on to his next 
aggressive act. We must oppose this thug. 
Approve this resolution. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BUNNING]. 

Mr. BUNNING. Mr. Speaker, in some 
quarters, this debate is seen as a de- 
bate between war and peace. 

That is not what it is at all. This is 
a debate on how best to preserve the 
hope of peace in the Mideast without 
rewarding the aggression of Saddam 
Hussein. 

None of us—not one Member here 
today wants war. I certainly do not. 

I have a son in the Air Force. He 
could be on his way to the gulf any 
day. No, I dread the possibility of war 
for my son’s sake and the sake of the 
sons and daughters of America. 

But we have to recognize that this 
whole crisis was created by confusion. 
Saddam Hussein miscalculated badly 
when he ordered his troops into Kuwait 
and threatened Saudi Arabia. 

He miscalculated the response of the 
rest of the world and the United States 
to his acts of aggression. He misread 
the willingness of the world commu- 
nity and the United States to stand 
firmly against his brutality. 

He underestimated us. 

But now the stakes are higher. We 
have nearly 400,000 Americans in the 
gulf—standing at risk. 

We cannot afford any more confu- 
sion. We cannot afford mixed signals. 
We cannot afford any more miscalcula- 
tions. American lives are now at stake. 

Our last best hope for peace is a show 
of strength and unity here today which 
would send a message to Saddam Hus- 
sein—a message that even he cannot 
misread. 

We have to send him a message—in 
no uncertain terms—that we have the 
will and the resolve to do whatever is 
necessary to get him out of Kuwait— 
even if it means resorting to the use of 
force. 

Our last best hope for peace today is 
to send a message to Saddam Hussein 
that he cannot misread. A message 
saying that the United States means 
what her President says. 

Passage of the bipartisan resolution 
is our last best hope of peace and I urge 
my colleagues to support it. 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. HAYES]. 

Mr. HAYES of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have listened to a great many rea- 
sons this afternoon why to oppose the 
President. None of them are as impor- 
tant as the three that live with me, one 
of which is 22 and one of which is 19, so 
I need no more eloquent reasons to op- 
pose a war, and yet I am going to vote 
for the resolution of the United Na- 
tions, because I am convinced that the 
best way to oppose that war is to place 
into the hands of this President all the 
tools necessary in order for him to 
have the most powerful position from 
which to negotiate a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

Only a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives can speak on this floor, 
but it is actually the voice of the one- 
half million people who send each and 
every one of us here. I would be totally 
remiss if I did not echo within my sup- 
port of the President, the two grave 
concerns of those people who establish 
their residence in southwest Louisiana. 

The first involves oil. For us to dis- 
miss summarily the idea that this con- 
flict has nothing to do with oil is to 
tell the people in my district that it 
has nothing to do with sand. It is ludi- 
crous. There is no question that we 
would not be taking the same posture 
were it not for the huge production re- 
sources in both Saudi Arabia and the 
reigning areas of the Middle East. 
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I think the correct statement we 
ought to be reflecting is that it in- 
volves the economic power of oil, for 
that is the only way that I can look in 
the eyes of the people who elected me 
and tell them the distinction makes 
the difference because we are more 
than totally prepared to make what- 
ever sacrifices are necessary to con- 
tinue the flow of oil to America despite 
our dependence upon foreign nations. 
We are more than necessarily making 
the sacrifices far, far greater by send- 
ing our children there. Any economic 
sacrifice that you would call upon us to 
make to provide you with a cheap prod- 
uct is meaningless in comparison. 

The second involves the participation 
of those who would call themselves our 
allies. 

I am more than slightly disturbed 
that the Japanese, with a powerful 
economy, have managed to commit а1- 
most 10 percent as much as they are 
wiling to pay in cash for a film pro- 
duction company in California. There 
is а word for that, but the rules of the 
House will not let me say it. 

I am even more distressed that the 
Germans, who owe an obligation to 
this country, who owe an obligation to 
the world, upon the moment that they 
have the possibility of a newly created 
freedom, find themselves incapable of 
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making even the smallest economic, 
much less personal, sacrifice. 

Iam going to support the President 
of the United States, and I am going to 
pray that that leads to peace. If it does 
not, I am going to do so with the satis- 
faction that it was the best vote I 
could cast on January 12, immediately 
prior to а deadline. 

If alternatives are not available, then 
I would beg that the President come 
back to this body to give me а second 
vote prior to an actual assault, to let 
me then reflect those concerns of that 
one-half million people, and in particu- 
lar, my three. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Towns]. 

Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Gephardt-Hamilton 
sanctions resolution. I think we should 
give sanctions an opportunity to work. 

| am staunchly opposed to U.S. military in- 
volvement in the Persian Gulf. | have visited 
our troops in the Persian Gulf— know that 
these young people are not faceless, name- 
less statistics. They are people | talked with, 
ate with, and laughed with. They are our sons, 
daughters, husbands, wives, and grand- 
children. 

We must give sanctions a chance to work. 
Sanctions are working in South Africa, and if 
given a chance, they will work in the Persian 
Gulf. Mandela is out of prison and De Klerk 
has agreed to sit down at the table to nego- 
tiate. All this is because sanctions do work if 
given a fair chance. Some of you may have 
voted against sanctions in the case of South 
Africa. You were wrong then. And if you vote 
against sanctions you will be wrong now. But 
unlike South Africa you will not be wrong on 
an issue that is an ocean away. You will have 
made a bad decision that costs American men 
and women their lives. | plead with you to give 
sanctions a chance. If you do not, you have 
taken away the best chance these young 
Americans have. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 8% minutes to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Maine. Mr. Speak- 
er, just à week ago yesterday I was 
sworn in as a new Member of this body. 
I can assure you and everyone here 
that this debate and this monumental 
vote that will be cast tomorrow is not 
а baptism by fire, it is a baptism by іп- 
ferno. 

For the past few years before I came 
here, I directed an education program 
that gave me the opportunity to work 
with young people from throughout my 
State of Maine, from throughout the 
country, and young people from West- 
ern and Eastern Europe. 

I could see the excitement and I 
could feel the hope of these young peo- 
ple as we entered the dawn of a new era 
of history, with the end of the cold 
war. I became very aware of the role 
and of the opportunity of our Nation as 
2 leader in this emerging world. 
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Today we are confronting the first 
major international conflict and crisis 
in the post-cold-war era. It is the first 
major test of our leadership as a nation 
in this era. Embedded in the choice 
that we wil make when we cast our 
votes tomorrow will be some fun- 
damental questions. Among them: 
What kind of leader are we? What kind 
of foundation are we building for our 
children and for the children through- 
out the world? 

Mr. Speaker, the leadership that the 
young people of America and the young 
people of the world deserve is the lead- 
ership of conviction and commitment 
to stand up to aggression and brutal- 
ity. But they also deserve the leader- 
Ship that has the courage and the vi- 
sion to use every means possible to re- 
solve conflicts between nations with- 
out the use of war. 

It is not the leadership of appease- 
ment, through oppression or tyranny, 
whether it be in the sands of Saudi 
Arabia or on the streets of Tiananmen 
Square. It is the leadership of clear, 
consistent action that builds on a foun- 
dation of peace, stability and justice in 
the world. 

Mr. Speaker, we have not exhausted 
all possible means of confronting this 
crisis short of war. We are riveted on а 
Short-term arbitrary deadline of Janu- 
ary 15, without focusing critical atten- 
tion on the long-term consequences of 
our action. It was, Mr. Speaker, this 
very same short-term, shortsighted 
mentality that helped to put us in the 
position that we are in today. It has 
left us without an energy policy wor- 
thy of the name and, therefore, as vul- 
nerable as we are to the events of this 
volatile region of the world. 

It was this mentality that led to our 
support for Saddam Hussein not long 
ago, and his quest to become a major 
power and а major threat to the world. 
It was this mentality that told Saddam 
Hussein only days before he invaded 
Kuwait that we have no interest in а 
conflict between adjoining Arab states. 

Mr. Speaker, we are at the 11th hour 
of а catastrophe of unimaginable pro- 
portions. It is time for America to 
come to its senses, it is time to reject 
the short-term shortsighted mentality 
of bravado and brinksmanship, for the 
sake of our children and the children 
throughout the world, and it is time to 
stand up and lead and stop this head- 
long rush into war. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Теп- 
nessee [Mr. SUNDQUIST.] 

Mr. SUNDQUIST. Mr. Speaker, 20,000 
young men and women from my dis- 
trict, assigned to the 10lst Airborne at 
Fort Campbell, are on duty in Saudi 
Arabia. 

So, this debate today is not an ab- 
вбгасбіоп for me. Like all Americans, I 
want peace. I want our troops to return 
home safely. 
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Because I want peace, I will vote 
today to support the President. I will 
vote to give him the authority to use 
force if necessary. 

Saddam Hussein must know that the 
American Government is united. He 
must know we are serious. 

If Saddam Hussein believes we are 
ready to fight, he will seek a settle- 
ment short of war. But, make no mis- 
take, if he believes we are bluffing, he 
wil dig in and make us prove other- 
wise. 

The irony of the situation we face is 
that, to best ensure peace, we must 
convince Iraq that we are prepared for 
war. 

By supporting the President's resolu- 
tion, we send him that message. We af- 
firm that the United Nations' resolu- 
tions have meaning, that the deadline 
is real, that we intend to have Iraq 
leave Kuwait, one way or the other. 

The alternative resolutions are not 
practical. The sanctions aren't work- 
ing. Saddam can live with them longer 
than we can sustain an army in the 
desert and, longer than we can hold to- 
gether the coalition we have marshaled 
against him. 

Im for diplomacy. Diplomacy will 
continue. January 15 is not D-Day. We 
are not going to abandon our efforts to 
resolve the crisis peacefully. But our 
diplomacy will carry more weight if 
Saddam understands that we are pre- 
pared to back up our words with deeds. 

We're dealing with & despot who 
takes what he wants and dares the 
world to do something about it. If we 
pass these alternatives half-hearted 
resolutions, if we tell him we won't use 
the troops we've sent to Saudi Arabia, 
he has no reason whatever to withdraw. 
He wil have won, not because he is 
strong, but because we were weak. 

I want peace. I pray for the safe re- 
turn of our soldiers. And I believe in 
my heart that а vote for the President 
today is the best way to achieve peace. 

Saddam has to get the message. He 
must know we will fight. He must 
know that it's in his interest to settle 
this crisis without war. 

Because if he believes we lack the 
wil to fight, he will stay in Kuwait 
until we show him otherwise. 

Support the President. Support our 
troops. Support only the resolution. 

Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. HUBBARD]. 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, a hos- 
tile Iraq armed with chemical, biologi- 
cal and eventually nuclear weapons 
does represent a clear and present dan- 
ger to American interests. As our allies 
in the United Nations fully realize, a 
lawless Iraq let by the Butcher of 
Baghdad,’’ Saddam Hussein, represents 
a direct challenge to our hopes for a 
new and peaceful world order. 

To my friends and colleagues in the 
102d Congress who are urging a con- 
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tinuation of sanctions, please consider 
that if your position prevails: 

First, the credibility of the United 
States will cease to exist; 

Second, Saddam Hussein will rejoice 
and his arrogance will multiply; 

Third, foreign diplomats, losing faith 
with the United States, will fly to 
Baghdad to make deals with Saddam 
Hussein; 

Fourth, Iraq’s revenues will be re- 
stored; 

Fifth, Iraq’s necessities will continue 
to flow through Jordan to Iraq; 

Sixth, Kuwait will continue to be de- 
stroyed and its people tortured; 

Seventh, Saddam Hussein will be po- 
sitioned to control the world’s oil mar- 
ket and threaten the economic security 
of nations he dislikes. 

The Washington Post, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, and the Baltimore 
Sun frequently share the views of some 
of my colleagues who today are urging 
a continuation of sanctions. 

One sentence from today’s Washing- 
ton Post editorial: Our judgment is 
that Congress, by deciding to authorize 
the President to conduct war, materi- 
ally improves his chances of achieving 
peace.“ 

Today's Louisville Courier-Journal 
editorial: If the United States and 
United Nations cannot respond effec- 
tively to the rape of Kuwait, others 
like Saddam in other parts of the world 
wil draw the appropriate conclusion: 
Aggression pays. Congress can show 
Saddam that aggression doesn't рау.” 

An editorial in yesterday's Baltimore 
Sun: Strong legislative action may, in 
fact, be one of the few means left for 
convincing Saddam Hussein to make 
accommodations in the interest of 
peace." 

David Broder, the respected syn- 
dicated columnist, writes in today’s 
Washington Post: Through the strain, 
the fatigue, and the gloom, one prin- 
ciple stands clear: 'The President, 
Speaking for an international coalition 
and armed with the authority of the 
United Nations, has defined U.S. policy 
from the only place in Government 
where it can be set. The best hope of 
salvaging peace is а strong statement 
of congressional support for his policy, 
во that Saddam Hussein can under- 


Stand the terrible alternative һе 
faces." 
Finally, I quote 33-year-old Tony 


Kinne of Paducah, KY, for 6 years а 
field representative in my Paducah dis- 
trict office who is now on active duty 
with the Army Reserves' 807th Hospital 
Unit at Fort Campbell, KY. 

Tony and 249 others in the unit are 
being flown to Saudi Arabia this Sun- 
day. Tony Kinne said at 4:30 p.m. 
today: I urge the Members of Congress 
to support the efforts of President 
George Bush." 

This is one of those times when 
Democrats, Republicans, and independ- 
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ents—all Americans—should support 
the President of the United States. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for the 
Solarz-Michel resolution. 
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Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. LIPIN- 
SKI]. 

Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the Hamilton-Gep- 
hart resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, listening to the debate on the 
House floor, talking to my constituents, talking 
to other interested parties, listening to the 
President at a breakfast meeting this morning, 
and then debating a long time with myself, 1 
have decided to support the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution. This has been the most dif- 
ficult decision | have had to make іп my 8 
years in Congress. 

| would like to support the President. | be- 
lieve he has done an excellent job along with 
Secretary Baker in putting together United Na- 
tions support for his policy in the Middle East. 
That policy has accomplished a great deal. It 
stopped the Iraqis from invading Saudi Arabia. 
It freed all the hostages. It put in place very 
tough economic sanctions which are working. 
But, | cannot support a war at this time. | can- 
not at this time justify the loss of American 
lives which would result from us driving Iraqis 
out of Kuwait and Saddam Hussein from his 
reign of terror. 

And | say that, because | believe it's the 
President's policy not only to liberate Kuwait 
but to drive Saddam Hussein from power and 
destroy Iraq's capacity to develop and deliver 
biological, chemical, and nuclear weapons. 
These are all very worthy goals, and | desire 
them also, but not at this time and not at the 
cost of American lives. 

We must give economic sanctions and di- 
plomacy a chance to work. At the same time 
that economic sanctions and diplomacy are at 
work, the President must work as hard to gain 
the support of the American people as he and 
Secretary Baker have worked to gain the sup- 
port of the United Nations. The American peo- 
ple do not support a war at this time. They do 
not understand our mission at this time, and | 
believe it is absolutely necessary for the peo- 
ple in a democracy to support a military effort 
of this magnitude if that effort is to be suc- 
cessful. 

At the same time the President is working to 
gain the support of the American people, Sec- 
retary Baker must obtain more military and 
economic support from our allies. Yes, we 
have a great International coalition in place 
against Saddam Hussein, but for the most 
part, it's a paper coalition. Ninety percent of 
everything is U.S.A. 

In conclusion, let me say | believe time is on 
our side. War can wait for another day. Per- 
haps we can be more united at home and 
stronger in the Middle East with greater real 
participation by our allies. Give economic 
sanctions and diplomacy a little more time. If 
my position does not prevail in the House and 
the Senate, then | will very, very reluctantly 
support the President's policy because then it 
will also be America's policy. 
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Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cox). 

Mr. COX of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, | step into 
the well of the House today to make my first 
comments as a Member of Congress. 

Little did | know on December 1, 1989, 
when | announced my candidacy, that my first 
vote would be on the awesome issue of war 
and peace. 

І know all those who will vote on this issue 
prada are sincere and are acting in good 

In the last several months, | publicly sup- 
ported the actions of the President. 

| supported his placing a defensive force on 
the border between Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 

| supported his magnificent orchestration of 
os of the Arab world consistent with our ef- 
forts. 

| supported his success with the United Na- 
tions in obtaining resolutions against Hussein. 

| saw his policy as movement toward a new 
world order: One, where military might was to 
be used defensively to bring about peaceful 
resolution of disputes in a complicated, dan- 
gerous world. With the end of the cold war, we 
would lead the world with the example of pa- 
tient use of diplomatic nonviolent solutions to 
threats against international peace without re- 
sorting to war. 

On November 8, the President began mov- 
ing his policy away from defensive use of eco- 
nomic sanctions and toward aggressive mili- 
tary action. 

Now | am asked to give him a blank check 
to start a war when he believes that all peace- 
ful means of resolution of this dispute have 
been exhausted. 

To do so, in my opinion, | give away my re- 
sponsibility under the Constitution. 

The time may arrive when | may agree that 
all attempts at peaceful resolution have been 
exhausted. | will then vote for war. 

The Solarz-Michel resolution is the sub- 
stantive equivalent of a declaration of war by 
this body. After its passage, the President will 
have the sole power to decide when war is 


necessary. 

A careful reading of the Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution reveals the authors support the ac- 
tions of the President to date. The resolution 
pledges the full support of Congress for con- 
tinued application of international economic 
sanctions and diplomatic efforts to pressure 
iraq to leave Kuwait. It pledges maintenance 
of military options and does not close the door 
to resort to war if necessary. 

If you choose to declare war tomorrow, do 
so. That is your responsibility. Vote for the So- 
larz-Michel resolution. If you retain any hope 
that this dispute can be resolved without the 
terrible violence of war, vote for the Hamilton- 
Gephardt resolution. 

| urge you to vote for Hamilton-Gephardt; to 
support the President while retaining your abil- 
ity to ultimately decide when offensive military 
action is necessary. 

We should not yet give up on the hope of 
a new world order implied by the initial actions 
of the President in this difficult situation. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Illinois (Мг. 
HAYES]. 
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Mr. HAYES of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 1 rise 
today to voice the concerns of thousands of 
Americans that reach far beyond my Chicago 
district. And what l've been hearing is a call 
for peace. | have not received one letter or 
phone call expressing support for this war. 
Let's not fool ourselves, the American public 
does not support using aggression against 
iraq. It is not the responsibility of America to 
police the world. It seems that every other 
year we are engaged in some conflict. Two 
years ago it was our duty to rid this country of 
drugs by getting Noreiga out of Panama. 
Today our enemy is Saddam Hussein, who by 
the way was a friend of the President a couple 
years ago. Now we are sending our young 
men and women to defend a monarchy that is 
not even willing to defend themselves. 

After spending several days in the Middle 
East, | am convinced now more than ever that 
we must give sanctions a little more time to 
work. As this debate continues | become in- 
creasingly worried about the imminent loss of 
life in the Persian Gulf. Many believe that we 
can just go into combat and be finished in 3 
days; this is not the case. Let us personalize 
this situation before we vote to do something 
rash. How many young American men and 
women will be killed as a result of this con- 
flict? One life lost is one life too many. ! speak 
not only for my constitutents but | stand here 
knowing that two of my nephews are serving 
in Saudi Arabia. If | vote to give the President 
the go-ahead to fight, what shall | say to my 
sisters? We tend to forget that each man and 
woman serving in the Persian Gulf are prod- 
ucts of someone, someone who cares for 
them. | fear that many of them will lose their 
lives for something that they themselves do 
not understand. Some of the troops that spoke 
to me said, "Congressman please try to get us 
out of here, we don't want war. We don't un- 
derstand why we are here." | did not know 
what to tell them because | just don't know 
why we are there myself. Why are we spend- 
ing billions of dollars to protect a monarchy 
when we have American citizens who cannot 
afford decent housing or adequate health 
care. 

| worry that when we reach the point at 
which we are ready to merely accept death, 
ceasing all potential for any quality of life for 
hundreds of thousands of this Nation's youth, 
this country is certainly in dire straits. More- 
over, to choose the date on which Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., such a peaceful, God- 
fearing man, was born, as the day of reckon- 
ing for Saddam Hussein should be more than 
telling for us. It is imperative that this Nation 
stand up and speak out against any military 
initiative in the Middle East. 

Let's have more compassion for human life. 
just don't believe that a bunch of old men 
should be determining whether or not our 
young men and women should risk their lives 
in an attempt to preserve revenue for mega- 
rich oil companies and Arab royalty. Yet we 
are marching toward war and the stakes are 
horribly high. Military experts are predicting 
casualties in the thousands. And 1 am afraid 
that it will not end there. War would give us 
something that will haunt us for generations to 
come. It would be a disaster for us all. We 
must find a way for peace—it is not a matter 
of whose right and whose wrong, it is a matter 
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of life and death. Who could claim victory if 
this happens? No one really wins. 

We should not submit to the inevitability of 
war. Give sanctions more time to work and 
preserve life. | have said it once and if it will 
save even one life, will say it again; there 
needs to be an Arab solution to this Arab 
problem. If the United States is in a position 
to provide diplomatic assistance, fine, but if 
any action must be taken then | am supportive 
of maintaining the economic sanctions in part- 
nership with diplomatic negotiations. And | 
mean negotiations not ultimatums. When | 
was a labor union leader 1 negotiated with 
some tough businessmen but one thing that | 
never did was broadcast my position before | 
got to the bargaining table. True negotiations 
take some cooperation from both parties. It is 
imperative that we try as best we can to make 
diplomacy work so that not a single life is lost 
over this conflict. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3% minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Connecticut [Ms. DELAURO]. 

Ms. DeLAURO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak for the first time before this 
House of Representatives that today, 
performs its important and most som- 
ber constitutional responsibility: de- 
ciding whether to issue а declaration of 
war. 

When I campaigned just 10 weeks ago 
at senior centers and shopping malls, 
at plant gates and commuter rail sta- 
tions in Connecticut, I could barely 
imagine the challenge that I would 
confront this day. Just a week ago, I 
stood in this Chamber as the Speaker 
administered the oath of office. Those 
lofty words have so quickly turned into 
the very real responsibility of each one 
of us to determine the question of war 
and peace in the Persian Gulf. 

On Tuesday evening, 250 of my con- 
stituents assembled at а town meeting 
to speak their minds on the Middle 
East crisis. Today and tomorrow we in 
Congress must speak our minds and re- 
flect the cross section of America that 
we represent. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today to support 
the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution be- 
cause it is a vote for strength, resolve, 
and peace—as long as peace can be 
maintained through diplomatic and 
economic measures. We owe it to those 
men and women in the gulf, our sons 
and daughters who are the parents of 
the next generation, to make every at- 
tempt to head off war. 

One meeting between Secretary of 
State Baker and Foreign Minister Aziz 
is hardly an exhaustive use of diplo- 
matic efforts. Five months of economic 
sanctions does not even come close to 
the 1 year that the administration ini- 
tially estimated would be necessary to 
cripple Iraq's economy. 

I have supported comprehensive eco- 
nomic sanctions against Iraq, I have 
supported the deployment of American 
troops to the Persian Gulf and I must 
emphasize that I support the use of 
miltiary force to end the Iraqi occupa- 
tion of Kuwait—if and when diplomacy 
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and sanctions fail to bring about that 
same just outcome. 

This is the first major post cold war 
regional conflict in which the inter- 
national community, invoking inter- 
national law, has asserted itself in de- 
fense of national sovereignty. In this 
new era, it is such solidarity among na- 
tions that is the best guarantee of 
peace and security. 

Our efforts to establish new prin- 
ciples to assure peace and security 
must be genuinely international. 
Twelve U.N. resolutions cannot become 
а fig leaf for а U.S. military action 
whose burden in lives and money are 
born almost solely by Americans. If it 
is American men and women who fall 
in battle and if it is American tax dol- 
lars that finance these battles, then no 
new principle will have been estab- 
lished. America will have missed the 
opportunity to create new instruments 
for our security. 

With the world united against Sad- 
dam Hussein, we have a unique oppor- 
tunity to make economic sanctions 
work. But, by their very nature, such 
sanctions take time. If we rush to war 
against Iraq we sacrifice the New 
World order President Bush has so 
carefully and rightfully cultivated. 

It is wrong for war to be predicated 
on the impatience of the administra- 
tion, the passage of an artificial dead- 
line for action, or assertions that our 
troops are bored. Our men and women 
will not die of boredom in the gulf; 
they will die from bullets and bombs. 

My constituents at home recognize 
that American policy in the Persian 
Gulf has—thus far—been based on 
sound moral and political principles. 
And they have been making great sac- 
rifices for this policy in the hopes of 
obtaining peace and New World order 
which promises security for all na- 
tions. 

They are trying to understand that 
the things that they care about, like 
health care, housing and education 
must take a back seat on the national 
agenda so that the President can vigor- 
ously pursue his gulf policy. They are 
proud of the world leadership America 
has demonstrated in recent months. 
But by changing his policy—by opting 
for an early use of force which would 
damage the objective of a safer world 
order—the President squanders the sac- 
rifices made and the trust dem- 
onstrated by the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all united behind 
a strong policy that offers the prospect 
of peace and security in a New World 
order. I am proud on the occasion of 
my first address to the House of rep- 
resentatives to add my voice to those 
who would put national strength and 
long term peace ahead of hasty mili- 
tary action. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAN- 
COCK]. 
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Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the Michel-Solarz 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout this crisis | have 
supported the President and his policy of tak- 

ag- 


be a threat to world peace and even our own 
national security—especially when one consid- 
ers that he now has chemical and biological 


weapons and is on the verge of developing 
nuclear weapons. He must not be allowed to 


prevail. 

The only path to true peace—the only path 
that will deter such acts of aggression in the 
future—is for the United States to resolutely 
insist on the unconditional withdrawal of Iraqi 
forces from Kuwait. The only way to achieve 
lasting peace is for the American people and 
the U.S. Congress to present a united front 
with the President. This is not the time for par- 
tisan politics. We must support the President 
in this critical moment. If Hussein thinks he 
can divide us, then he will hold out longer and 
make our job more difficult. But if he is made 
to understand clearly that we are united and 
have the resolve to use force, then he will 
back down. 

Therefore, | intend to support the congres- 
sional resolution, resembling the final resolu- 
tion passed by the United Nations, allowing 
the President to take whatever action is nec- 

to expel Iraq from Kuwait. 

| do not believe that the President needs 
congressional approval to take action in this 
crisis. We are, after all, only responding defen- 
sively to an attack by Iraq on our allies. And 
the President, as Commander in Chief, has 
the constitutional power to use military force to 
defend our country and its allies. 

However, a resolution sup- 
porting the President would send a clear sig- 
nal to Hussein that he cannot divide us. Such 
a clear signal of resolve and unity might be 
just what is needed to finally convince him to 
back down. 

If Congress does not pass such a resolution 
supporting the President, but instead tries to 
tie the hands of the President, then we are 
merely helping Hussein succeed in his aggres- 
sion and increasing the likelihood of war. 
Those truly interested in a peaceful and just 
resolution of this conflict will support the Presi- 
dent. That is what | intend to do. 
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Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. JAMES]. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past few months, I have wrestled with 
the decision Congress faces today. I lis- 
tened to the debate, I studied the state- 
ments of the administration, and I read 
the letters of my constituents. Earlier 
this week, I spent part of 2 days calling 
constituents who had written to me, so 
that I could discuss their views in 
greater detail. 
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On one point, nearly everyone agrees. 
An armed attack on lraq's forces in 
Kuwait should be our last resort. 

Іп my firm judgment, а compelling 
case for that last resort has not yet 
been made. However, I believe that an 
imperative case for granting the Presi- 
dent the authority to launch armed at- 
tack has indeed been made. 

Here is where I think the distinction 
lies. The question of when an attack 
would be necessary is a question of how 
to wage war. Selecting the manner of 
waging war, of course, is the preroga- 
tive of the Executive. 

Would an armed attack, if we launch 
it, cost the fewest lives in January, or 
in March, or à year from now? I wres- 
tled with that decision over and over 
before realizing that Congress constitu- 
tionally has neither the mandate nor 
the mission to decide it. Congress has 
no generals, no diplomats, no war 
plans, no spies. 

The vast majority of us in this House 
agree that armed force must be used 
eventually if Iraq fails to withdraw 
from Kuwait. Our difference is over 
timing. Timing, I contend, is а ques- 
tion for the Commander in Chief. 

The decision on the timing of attack 
is а decision about the waging of war, 
а function assigned by the Constitution 
to the President. I can only pray he has 
the wisdom to exercise it. 

The decision before this House is 
whether we should give him the au- 
thority to wage war. I fear that we 
must. 

This morning, a letter from our col- 
league from Wisconsin, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ісев Committee, Mr. ASPIN, touched а 
key point. Mr. ASPIN suggested that 
negotiations may still work. 

However, as Mr. ASPIN said, as Sad- 
dam Hussein, himself, has made clear, 
negotiations must take place under the 
threat of war. Until we give the Presi- 
dent authority to wage war, President 
Bush cannot negotiate with Saddam 
Hussein. Because Hussein has the 
power to choose war or peace; Presi- 
dent Bush does not have corresponding 
power. Hussein is not а stupid man. He 
knows that the President of the United 
States cannot order our troops to take 
the offensive without the authorization 
of this body. He has been scornful of ef- 
forts to negotiate prior to the granting 
of that authority. How even more con- 
temptuous he will be, if that authority 
is expressly denied. 

And so I will be voting to give Presi- 
dent Bush the authority to wage war; 
it's the only way I can see to give nego- 
tiations а chance. 

Many here have asked, what about 
our allies? Why aren't they doing more. 
I join in those questions. And when this 
crises is over, we will need to reexam- 
ine our relationship with some of them. 

At the same time, while we wish 
there were more, there are over 200,000 
allied troops stationed with us in the 
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desert. How many will there be 3 
months from now if this House pro- 
claims to the world that the President 
of the United States does not have the 
power to threaten war. Would that ac- 
tion not insure that when war comes, 
the United States fights alone? 

If President Bush is listening to this 
debate today, I hope he understands 
what this House is doing. We are not 
asking him, or inviting him, or encour- 
aging him to launch an attack against 
Iraq on January 16. I hope that he will 
not. 

I am voting to give him the author- 
ity to threaten an attack, and to 
threaten it with the authority to back 
it up аб а moment that best suits 
American purposes. 

If fighting does comes, I hope it will 
be after all efforts for peace have been 
exhausted, after an overwhelming 
buildup, after uncertainty and confu- 
sion have weakened Iraqi forces, at a 
time that Saddam Hussein expects it 
least; at a time when fighting would be 
sudden and brief. And if Saddam Hus- 
sein hears a report of this debate, he 
needs to understand that the United 
States is ready, if we must, to go to 
war. 

Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Мг. GEREN]. 

Mr. GEREN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the Solarz-Michel 
resolution. 

One of our distinguished colleagues 
has asked members who have spoken in 
support of Solarz if they understand 
that this resolution is tantamount toa 
declaration of war. To that colleague, I 
say, I do—and I believe that such a dec- 
laration is the best chance for a just 
and peaceful resolution to this crisis. 

And I say further, that passage of the 
Hamilton-Gephardt resolution poses 
the greatest threat of war. 

There are those who say: “Уобе for 
Hamilton-Gephardt and give diplomacy 
a chance to work.“ To those I ask, ‘‘di- 
plomacy to what end?" 

In your wildest imagination, what 
could a diplomat offer Saddam Hussein 
that would lead him to give up his 
prize of war? Can you offer him a par- 
don for the murders and rapes he has 
committed? Or perhaps let him keep 
some of his loot? And in return, secure 
from him a promise that he will pursue 
war no more? 

My colleagues, Saddam Hussein is а а 
warrior—our world has seen his type 
before. 

He has shown his hand clearly. He 
has invaded two of his neighbors and is 
in the process of digesting one of them 
as we meet in this comfortable Cham- 
ber tonight. A showdown is inevitable. 
Only а credible threat of force will 
back him down. 

He is а warrior. Deadly today, and 
who one day soon will have the power 
to threaten the world with nuclear tyr- 
anny. 
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The ambitions of Saddam Hussein 
cannot be accommodated in a civilized 
world. He must be stood down by those 
who love peace and liberty. 

То postpone that confrontation, as 
some urge so eloquently, will only em- 
bolden Saddam Hussein and will only 
increase the chances that the inevi- 
table confrontation will lead to war. 

I urge my colleagues to stand with 
the United Nations, with the President, 
and stand united against Saddam Hus- 
sein. А warrior will not hear the sin- 
cere, but to his ear, pitiful entreaties 
of those who plead for peace. 

Our last best hope for а just peace is 
to send Saddam Hussein the message 
stated so concisely by Мг. SOLARZ, that 
Saddam faces the choice of leaving and 
living or staying and dying. 

If we shrink from delivering that 
message, we most surely will have war. 

Mr. SMITH of FLORIDA. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BEILENSON]. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
is much I would like to say, and I shall 
make several points in my remarks, 
but I do want to take these few min- 
utes which the gentleman has so kind- 
ly yielded to me to say a few things at 
this point. 

I also want to say at the outset that 
I have the greatest respect, and per- 
sonal affection, for the President—as 
well as for those closest to him in the 
White House who have been the shapers 
of our policy in the gulf since this cri- 
sis arose. I know that is not relevant to 
the policy matters at hand, but I want- 
ed to say it anyway. These are decent 
and thoughtful men, and they are 
clearly trying to do the very best job 
they can. 

I think all of us feel that way, but as 
one of the couple of dozen or so Mem- 
bers who have had the opportunity to 
meet with the President in the White 
House on a number of occasions during 
the past 3 months, I did want to say 
that we all appreciate that opportunity 
to have had his ear, and to have had 
that chance to exchange views with 
him. He has reached out more than 
past Presidents have to stay in touch 
with the Congress, and to share his 
concerns and his feelings and his inten- 
tions with us, and I think every one of 
us appreciates his openness and his 
willingness to do so, very much. 

Having said that, I must also say 
that although virtually every one of us 
strongly supported the President’s ini- 
tial response to Saddam Hussein’s out- 
rageous and brutal aggression in Ku- 
wait, some of us have strongly dis- 
agreed with his handling of this matter 
since he changed our policy last fall. 

Back on August 8, President Bush 
said: 

The mission of our troops is wholly defen- 
sive. Hopefully, they will not be needed long. 
They will not initiate hostilities, but they 
will defend themselves, the Kingdom of 
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Saudi Arabia and other friends in the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

All of us supported that original pol- 
icy of the President. And, most of us 
thought that policy was working. 

I believe that Mr. Bush succeeded, 
months ago, in protecting our vital in- 
terests in the gulf. We have success- 
fully defended Saudi Arabia and the 
rest of the gulf States, we deterred any 
further aggression by Iraq, we ensured 
an adequate supply of oil at reasonable 
prices to the entire world, and we 
brought about the release of all for- 
eigners who wished to leave Kuwait 
and Iraq. 

Our initial modest deployment of 
troops, and our continuing strict en- 
forcement of U.N. economic sanctions 
against Iraq, were proper and propor- 
tionate responses to Iraq’s aggression. 
They were adequate to protect our in- 
terests in the gulf, and were likely to 
have a completely successful result if 
applied with patience and with perse- 
verance. 

We accomplished these objectives 
with the concerted help of virtually 
every other nation in the world and, 
during the first few weeks, at least, it 
looked as though only a fraction of the 
troops deployed in the region to 
achieve our objectives there would be 
U.S. personnel. 

Some time in mid-October and early 
November the administration changed 
its original policy. The President an- 
nounced that we would double, and 
then redouble, the number of U.S. per- 
sonnel in the region to about 430,000, in 
order to ensure, as the President him- 
self put it, “ап adequate offensive mili- 
tary option" to carry out our goals 
there. 

That critical shift in policy brought 
about a number of changes that were 
detrimental, rather than helpful, to the 
eventual satisfactory outcome of our 
involvement there. 

It meant that a high proportion of all 
troops would be American—and it re- 
mains likely that, in the event of hos- 
tilities, probably 75 percent or 80 per- 
cent or more of casualties will be 
American. 

It meant that the world would in- 
creasingly see this as an argument be- 
tween the United States and Iraq, and 
not as one between the entire world 
and Iraq, which is, of course, what in 
fact it is, and should be seen as. 

By unilaterally raising the level of 
rhetoric and U.S. response, we sent ab- 
solutely the wrong signal to the rest of 
the world: that we would be happy to 
do the job for them, that we would 
take care of the problem for them. 

And by our rushing around to get the 
United Nations to set a January 15 
deadline, and by personalizing the con- 
frontation between Mr. Bush and Sad- 
dam Hussein, and by making it more 
and more evident to the world that we 
were becoming impatient, the United 
States transformed the nature of the 
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confrontation, and made it more dif- 
ficult to end it. We were no longer giv- 
ing sanctions а chance. And we were 
ensuring that the sheer number of 
troops we had sent, and the deadline we 
had set, would themselves dictate our 
policy—rather than the other way 
around, as it should be. 

Thus, there was, I believe, а better 
way of handling this—at a lower level 
of bombast and bellicosity, with a pro- 
portionately lower level of American 
involvement, and іп а way that would 
have led us to а solution that did not 
involve offensive military action. That 
better way was President Bush's origi- 
nal policy. 

The question for us now, is: are we 
bound to support, should we support, 
our President when he has moved us 
unwisely to the brink of war—when 
pursuit of his original policy, which 
had already achieved almost all of our 
important goals, would have continued 
to serve our interests well, at a much 
lower cost in dollars, and a very much 
lower risk of loss of lives? 

As one of the small group of members 
who sat in meetings with the President 
over the last 3 months, as a member 
who has no doubts about the strength 
and the sincerity of the President's 
convictions about the correctness of 
the policy he is pursuing, this gen- 
tleman finds himself wanting very 
much to be supportive of Mr. Bush. 

But I feel much more strongly that 
we should not—we must not—let our 
desire to support our President in a 
time of crisis overrule our judgment 
about the wisdom of authorizing the 
President to go to war. 

Is war really necessary? 

The answer 18 clearly, no. 

We have already stopped Iraqi ag- 
gression; we are punishing Iraq; and 
have already estabished the lesson that 
aggression does not pay. 

And we have done all this—and have 
every prospect of achieving our final 
goal of evicting Iraq from Kuwait, 
without resort to war. 

Sanctions are working, and will suc- 
ceed in weakening Saddam consider- 
ably if we are patient. We have suc- 
ceeded in cutting off Iraq's oil exports, 
almost its entire source of income; 
that has reduced Iraq's GNP by 50 per- 
cent, and will reduce it by 70 percent in 
the near future. Sanctions will weaken 
Iraq's military capability as shortages 
of spare parts and needed materiel de- 
velop. 

As someone who has had regular 
briefings on the Persian Gulf crisis 
from the intelligence community, I 
must tell you that I am perplexed 
about the adminstration's eagerness to 
abandon а good policy that was work- 
ing. I am absolutely convinced that 
continued application of international 
economic sanctions will force Iraq out 
of Ком. We must give this policy a 
chance to work. 
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The case for war in the gulf is very 
weak indeed, and is driven mainly by 
our own mistaken policy of forcing the 
issue unnecessarily, by our huge and 
uncalled-for military buildup, and our 
setting of a deadline that make suc- 
cessful diplomacy very, very difficult. 

Since we have achieved most of our 
original objectives, and since our re- 
maining major goal is achievable with 
patience, and by continuing to enforce 
the sanctions, we have not right, in my 
opinion, to put American lives at risk. 

We are now voting on whether to 
send American men and women to war. 

My own personal criterion for mak- 
ing such а decision is this: is this а 
cause, for which I believe my own sons 
and daughter should be sent to war? 
And my answer to that question is 
clearly no—for the reasons I have just 
given. í 

And if I would not want my own chil- 
dren to be sent to this war, then I shall 
not vote to send other parents' chil- 
dren to this war—because I believe that 
our Nation's vital interests have al- 
ready been protected and will ulti- 
mately be far better protected if we do 
not go to war. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to vote for the Gephardt-Ham- 
ilton resolution, and against the 
Michel-Solarz resolution. With patient, 
steady application of sanctions, and 
with continued diplomacy, we will suc- 
ceed in achieving the remainder of our 
objectives—and we will avoid the com- 
pletely unnecessary loss of American 
lives. 
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Mr. MCCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Мг. 
SANTORUM]. 

Mr. SANTORUM. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion and in opposition to the Gephardt- 
Hamilton resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, | am honored to address this 
distinguished body as a newly elected Mem- 
ber from the 18th District of Pennsylvania, and 
to enter my statement as part of the public 
record. 

We are facing perhaps this Nation’s most 
difficult decision since the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution of 1964. The Iraqi invasion of Kuwait 
was a grave injustice. Peace and international 
security have been threatened. Justice and 
freedom are being threatened. And now Amer- 
ican lives are at stake as well. 

Congress does have a role in offering lead- 
ership on this matter. | believe we have the 
right and responsibility to decide whether or 
not the President of the United States should 
have the authority to use force in this particu- 
lar instance. 

The President, however, believes that the 
United States Constitution gives him the au- 
thority to use force if necessary to get Iraq out 
of Kuwait. | believe that the President will au- 
thorize the use of force, pursuant to U.N. Res- 
olution 678, with or without congressional ap- 
proval if he feels it is necessary. Unfortu- 
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nately, Saddam Hussein does not believe that 
President Bush will take offensive military ac- 
tion without Congress behind him. Therefore, 
to make Hussein realize that the threat of mili- 
tary action is rea- and Mr. Hussein, make no 
mistake that it is real— will stand behind the 
President and support the Solarz-Michel reso- 
lution. 

As an editorial in the Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 
zette stated on Tuesday, "Prudence and the 
possibility of further diplomacy argue against 
an immediate attack on Iraqi positions. But fa- 
vorable action by Congress would put Saddam 
on notice that the U.S. Government was be- 
hind the position of the United Nations—and 
this could influence him to obey the United 
Nations." In this scenario the threat of military 
action may be the best avenue to peace. 

However, | believe it is important to send a 
message to the President as well. | do not 
support the sacrifice of thousands of Ameri- 
cans in this conflict. My constituents and the 
American people do not want to see their sons 
and daughters die in Kuwait. There are many 
ways in which powerful, decisive action can be 
taken militarily against Saddam Hussein with- 
out risking great numbers of American lives. 
President Bush, | will be writing you a letter to 
urge that you implement other avenues than 
the sending of thousands of American troops 
into battle. In casting this vote, | am not en- 
dorsing offensive action which would engage 
thousands of American soldiers. With the sup- 
port of Congress and the American people, 
you have the most promising diplomatic tool 
yet to remove Saddam Hussein from Kuwait 
peacefully. Please use it. 

| am not convinced that we are at the ap- 
propriate juncture to justify an all-out assault 
which may take thousands of American lives. 
We must, Mr. President, not resort to an all- 
out assault if military action is needed. And if 
military action is to be taken, we must not be 
engaged in it alone. The action must be taken 
together by all the nations participating in the 
multinational force present in the gulf. 

This decision has not been made lightly. | 
have taken into account the hundreds of let- 
ters and calls directed to my office. 

Fred Goehringer of Dormont, who has two 
sons in the gulf, asked me to support the 
President. Fred, | will support the President 
and your sons as you do. | will pray for your 
sons and for all the men and women deployed 
in the gulf. 

Jim Bowden of Mount Lebanon, who has a 
brother in the gulf, called me to advocate 
peace. Jim, | appreciate your perspective as a 
Vietnam veteran, and | do not want another 
Vietnam. | believe that a vote in support of the 
President is our best chance to avoid another 
Vietnam and achieve peace. 

Before | close 1 would like to address опе 
more person. Mr. Hussein, | know that you are 
listening to these proceedings carefully. | want 
you to know that your occupation of Kuwait, 
your murder of innocent civilians, and your op- 
pression of thousands more civilians is intoler- 
able. The world is in agreement: You must 
withdraw your forces. We stand together on 
this and will do whatever is necessary to see 
freedom restored to a sovereign people. Do 
not think we will do otherwise. 
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Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CAMP]. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of House Joint Resolution 62, to 
give our President full authority to re- 
solve the Mideast crisis. It is only by 
giving the President our full support 
and this authority that we pursue our 
best course and our fervent hope for re- 
solving this crisis peacefully. 

This is а difficult time for all Ameri- 
cans, especially for the men and women 
and their families who have literally 
placed their lives on the line out of à 
sense of duty and respect to this coun- 


On Sunday, I was in Owosso, MI, 
wishing Godspeed to 188 men and 
women headed for Saudi Arabia. They 
understand the importance of their 
mission, the importance of this time 
for our world. I think of them and their 
families at this moment and I thank 
them for their trust in our Nation, and 
their personal sacrifice, and their be- 
lief in our cause. 

I make this decision in the hopes 
that the threat of war will avoid war. 

We must send a strong and unified 
message to Saddam Hussein to get out 
of Kuwait. We must send a signal to 
the world community that we stand to- 
gether, united against Saddam Hus- 
sein's acts of war, brutality and aggres- 
sion. We hope and pray that war will 
not be necessary, that Saddam Hussein 
will at last listen to the message of à 
united international community. Our 
message is clear: We cannot and will 
not tolerate his acts of barbarism. We 
cannot and will not allow him to be re- 
warded for his acts of aggression. Sad- 
dam Hussein must leave Kuwait. 

We should stand with our President 
today in the hopes that our men and 
women will soon be standing with us at 
home, secure in the knowledge that we 
did the right thing as а nation and they 
bravely served the cause of peace and 
justice. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Bush has formally asked Congress 
to endorse a resolution authorizing 
him to use ''all necessary means" to 
force Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. It 
has been my belief throughout this cri- 
sis that this was а step the President 
had to take if he were to use offensive 
force against Iraq. After a great deal of 
thought, and after listening to an ex- 
haustive debate, my intention is to 
support the Solarz-Michel resolution. 

This is not a step I take easily or 
without reservation. There is no graver 
matter than war and no man ap- 
proaches the subject simply or easily. I 
have seen three great wars that Amer- 
ica has fought in my lifetime and do 
not want see another one. My col- 
leagues know that I am not some 
young “hawk”. 
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I vote for the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion because I believe its passage is the 
best way to avoid war. With the Con- 
gress firmly behind him, President 
Bush can negotiate with Saddam Hus- 
sein from a position of strength. Sad- 
dam Hussein will not be allowed to 
hide behind any more false hopes that 
America does not have the resolve to 
do what is right. I firmly believe, iron- 
ic though it may be, that it is the 
threat of war that offers the best 
chance for peace. Should this resolu- 
tion fail, we have effectively tied the 
hands of the President and told Sad- 
dam Hussein he has won. Should this 
resolution fail, we would only face fur- 
ther stalemate and intransigence on 
the part of Hussein. It is clear from 
Secretary of State Baker's meeting 
with Iraqi Foreign Minister Aziz in Ge- 
neva that Saddam Hussein will not 
back down. It is my deep and unabiding 
hope that the passage of this resolution 
will prove to Saddam Hussein that the 
President is not bluffing and then Hus- 
sein will withdraw peacefully. But 
should it not, I am prepared to face the 
consequences. 

A congressional resolution authoriz- 
ing the use of force against Iraq after 
January 15 is a step the United Nations 
has already taken. The President has 
made every effort to compel Iraq to 
leave Kuwait by peaceful means. I am 
satisfied he has exhausted diplomacy. I 
am not satisfied economic sanctions 
against Iraq will compel its withdrawl 
from Kuwait. Congress has insisted 
that the President come before it prior 
to the use of force. Now he has done so. 
This is a policy the nations of the 
world have resoundly endorsed. It is 
time for the U.S. Congress to stand up 
and be counted. The President deserves 
our support and will receive mine.“ 
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Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to one of the chief sponsors of 
the resolution, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SOLARZ]. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, if this de- 
bate has made any one thing abun- 
dantly clear, it is that virtually all of 
us, Democrats and Republicans, lib- 
erals and conservatives, agree on the 
proposition that it is a vital American 
interest to secure the withdrawal of 
Iraq from Kuwait. Where we disagree is 
over how best to achieve that objec- 
tive. Should it be done through the 
protracted application of sanctions, or 
should it be done through the adoption 
of a resolution which would authorize 
the President to use force in order to 
achieve that objective—which would 
create the possibility of securing the 
withdrawal of Saddam Hussein without 
the use of force, but giving the Presi- 
dent the right to use force if that 
should prove necessary. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that if I 
thought for a moment that there was 
any reasonable possibility whatsoever 
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of securing the withdrawal of Iraq from 
Kuwait through the protracted applica- 
tion of sanctions, I would strongly 
favor that course of action. But neither 
Judge Webster, the Director of the CIA, 
nor any of our other coalition partners 
believe that the sanctions will be suffi- 
cient to induce Saddam Hussein to 
withdraw from Iraq. Nor do I. 

Why do I think the sanctions will not 
succeed? If we consider the character of 
Saddam Hussein, and if we take into 
account the political dynamics of Iraq, 
it should become clear that the pro- 
tracted application of sanctions is a 
formula for failure rather than a strat- 
egy for success. 

Why is that? The sanctions, to be 
sure, are having an economic impact. 
Nobody can deny that. All of Iraq's oil 
exports have been cut off. Its industry 
is in а state of paralysis. Its gross na- 
tional product has been cut almost in 
half. 

Yet those who support the protracted 
application of sanctions as the best 
way of resolving this crisis have never 
demonstrated the connection between 
the undoubted economic impact of the 
sanctions and a political decision on 
the part of the Iraqi leadership to quit 
Kuwait. 

There are, if you think about it, only 
two ways in which that can happen. Ei- 
ther Saddam himself has to make the 
decision to go, or Saddam has to be 
overthrown by a military junta which 
would then make the decision to go. 
The fact of the matter is that Saddam 
himself does not give a whit for the 
welfare of his own people. The fact that 
their per capita income will be reduced 
by 40 percent does not bother him. The 
fact that they will have less to eat does 
not bother him. He will hunker down 
and he will wait. 

Anyway, his people will be able to 
feed themselves. It is a fertile country. 
Smuggling is going on across the Ira- 
nian, Jordanian, Syrian, and Turkish 
borders. He will wait. And while he 
waits there is a real chance this coali- 
tion against him will crumble, and the 
sanctions will erode. 

He has totally tyrannized and terror- 
ized his own military. There are five 
secret services. They are riddled with 
informers. His military officers know 
that he acts with utter ruthlessness 
against anyone whom he even suspects 
of wanting to overthrow him. If they 
did not get rid of him during an 8-year 
war with Iran in which they suffered 1 
million casualties, they are not going 
to get rid of him now simply because 
the Iraqi people have a lower standard 
of living. 

Believing that sanctions will work 
elevates wishful thinking to the level 
of hardheaded analysis. 

Mr. PEASE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I only have 1 minute 
and then there is no time left. 
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Mr. PEASE. I suspect that the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BERMAN] 
would give you plenty of time if you 
wanted additional time. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Let me finish and if I 
have any time left I will be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. PEASE. The gentleman is mak- 
ing а brillant point. I want to know 
how it applies to the possibility that 
the President's plan or course will 
work as well. What are the odds, in the 
gentleman's view, that Saddam will 
withdraw from Iraq as a result of our 
passage of this resolution? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I think it is the last 
best chance for а peaceful resolution to 
this conflict. 

But I want to conclude with one 
point in the limited amount of time 
that I have at this stage in the debate. 
To the extent that there is any possi- 
bility of getting Saddam out, it clearly 
requires a credible threat of force. 

Some say that if the Hamilton reso- 
lution is adopted the credible threat of 
force will remain while we wait for the 
sanctions to work. But the truth of the 
matter is that if the Hamilton resolu- 
tion is adopted there is nobody in the 
world, and certainly not in Iraq, who is 
going to believe that we will subse- 
quently have the will to use force. 
They will break out the champagne 
bottles in Baghdad. Every one of our 
coalition partners, none of whom be- 
lieve the sanctions alone can do the 
job, will conclude that if we are not 
willing to use force now we will not be 
willing to use it later. The option will 
disappear, and ultimately, therefore, 
we will be playing right into the hands 
of Saddam rather than delivering Sad- 
dam into the hands of the coalition. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
MFUME]. 

Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong opposition to the Solarz-Michel 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise today to express my 
open and absolute opposition to war in the 
Persian Gulf. My fear against going to war in 
the gulf is not due to the fact that America and 
our allies cannot win in battle, but because our 
objectives and policies in this region have 
been inconsistent. 

| am not comfortable with the stated objec- 
tives of why we are so ready to use force to 
dislodge Saddam Hussein from Kuwait. In Au- 
gust—when it appeared that Iraq was poised 
to attack Saudi Arabia's oil fields and hold for- 
eign hostages at strategic locations con- 
curred with the President's action to create an 
international force to defend the Saudi's oil 
fields and impose economic sanctions against 
Iraq. 
Later, President Bush upped the ante with 
his steadfast promotion of the military option 
before we could determine whether sanctions 
and other international initiatives has a chance 
to take root. Additionally, President Bush 
began to talk about the need to stop Hussein's 
"naked aggression" and that he must leave 
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Kuwait. For me, this is one of the most pro- 
found and bewildering turn of events of the 
entire crisis. 

Why are we going to authorize the use of 
force and the death of thousands of American 
soldiers to dislodge Hussein from Kuwait and 
reinstall the Kuwaiti emir. Kuwait by no means 

Jeffersonian democracy. Many of 
the administration's past objectives and policy 
positions defended democracy and freedom. 
Where were these governing principles in Ku- 
wait prior to August? 

The Iraqis informed Ambassador April 
Glaspie that they intended to invade Kuwait in 
July and Ambassador Glaspie response was 
that we don't get involved in such Arab affairs 
and that we do not have a defense treaty with 
Kuwait. Mr. Speaker, in part, we are respon- 
sible for creating the leviathan that challenges 
us now. Were we as concerned about Iraq's 
buildup when they were keeping Iran at bay? 
Of course not. Were we as concerned when 
Hussein and other Middle Eastern countries 
escalated their acquisition of arms? Of course 
not. 


The international stance against Saddam 
Hussein is not truly as united as the President 
would like us to believe. The major league hit- 
ters in this conflict is plainly the United States 
versus Iraq. Unfortunately, the first and the 
last soldiers to die probably will be wearing 
American uniforms. 

Now we are considering whether to give the 
President the authority to use force to dislodge 
Saddam Hussein from Kuwait. | do not favor 
this action and believe that we need to fully 
explore and exhaust our diplomatic options 
prior to playing the military hand. 

І have heard many of our colleagues on the 
floor and in the media discuss the fact that we 
need to send a message to Saddam Hussein 
that his naked aggression will not be tolerated. 
Mr. Speaker, | want my message to be first 
sent to the parents and loved ones of those 
Soldiers participating in Operation Desert 
Shield. My message would be that my con- 
science cannot rest knowing that your family 
members are being placed into a conflict that 
has yet to be clearly defined to anyone. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not rush head first into 
chaos and uncertainty. Let us instead seek 
ways to leverage Iraq from Kuwait and further 
tighten the screws via international sanctions 
and continued isolation against Baghdad. 

Жал has many pressing domestic eco- 

nomic problems. The cost of this war and its 
concomitant effects will only worsen our eco- 
nomic situation here with no visible relief in 
sight. 

So, | urge those who want to go to war with 
Iraq to remember that although the Middle 
East is strategic for its oil, | do not wish to see 
the Saudi desert become the symbol of 
unclarified policy and the massive loss of 
brave American lives. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
American Samoa [Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA]. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speaker, 
I am honored and always grateful for 
the opportunity to address my col- 
leagues and the people of our great Na- 
tion. I have no doubt that no one in 
this chamber is without sons and 
daughters, relatives, friends and even 
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constituents who are among the 400,000 
Americans in military uniforms in 
Saudi Arabia—all anxiously awaiting 
what course of action our President 
and the Congress will take against Sad- 
dam Hussein and the people of Iraq. 

Mr. Speaker, I have listened with 
keen interest to the speeches and re- 
marks made by our colleagues about 
the horrors of war. We have built а 
monument as а testimony to history 
and to our Nation—some 50,000 Amer- 
ican lives that were sacrificed in Viet- 
nam and some untold hundreds of thou- 
sands more who were among the miss- 
ing, wounded, and maimed and even 
today, many still wonder if the Amer- 
ican people appreciated the services 
they rendered while in military uni- 
forms in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not visited our 
soldiers and sailors in Saudi Arabia, 
but I have been to Vietnam like some 
of our colleagues in this chamber. 
Throughout the entire year from April 
1967 to May 1968, I never doubted for 
any moment the possibility that I 
might return either in à body bag or as 
а cripple for life. I've shed many tears 
for my buddies and relatives who lost 
their lives in that terrible conflict, but 
I'm not going to trouble my colleagues 
with my personal experiences in that 
troubled part of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to share with my 
colleagues а few observations of per- 
haps the most important decision this 
institution is about to make іп а mat- 
ter of hours. Although I do not have 
the privilege to cast а vote on the floor 
of this great institution, I speak on be- 
half of thousands of Samoan men and 
women who proudly wear the military 
uniforms of our great Nation, and 
many of them now in the Persian Gulf. 
And coming from a small island com- 
munity, I will state that several hun- 
dred members of my own extended fam- 
ily who are in uniform, are also in the 
Persian Gulf. I realize my remarks are 
of no consequence to the outcome of 
this debate, but we all are responsible 
to the people of our great Nation. 

My first observation is that there is а 
definite lack of communication and 
cultural misunderstandings between 
America and the Arab nations. Addi- 
tional, there have been problems and 
confrontations in existence for several 
hundred years now even amongst Arab 
nations themselves, which only com- 
plicates America's own understanding 
and real appreciation of the complexity 
of the situation in the Middle East. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the public 
announcement recently made a few 
days ago by Iraq's Foreign Minister 
Aziz—of his government's definite in- 
tention to attack Israel if the United 
States and the coalition of nations 
take offensive military action against 
Iraq—now opens an entirely new equa- 
tion of the present crisis in the Middle 
East. Mr. Speaker, I absolutely support 
Israel's right to exist as а sovereign 
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state. There is no question іп my mind 
that Israel will respond militarily to 
defend herself, and she has the right to 
do so—with or without military assist- 
ance from the United States. But, I 
Shudder to think of the consequences, 
and where our Nation will be then—the 
reaction from the Arab nations—the 
status of the world's dependence on oil 
from the Middle East—the economic 
standing of all the nations of the 
world—and ultimately our overall fail- 
ure to stabilize this region of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, I invite my colleagues 
and the President to take seriously the 
suggestions offered by Mr. James R. 
Schlesinger in his testimony which I 
submit for the RECORD. And I would 
like to share with my colleagues some 
pertinent observations of this man's in- 
sight on what is happening: 


It should also be noted that Mr. 
Primakov's observations were confined to 
the original objective of forcing an Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait and the restoration 
of the legitimate regime. Of late, to those 
original objectives some additional goals 
have been hinted or stated: the elimination 
of Iraq's capacity to intimidate her neigh- 
bors, the removal of Iraq's military capabil- 
ity, the removal of Saddam Hussein from 
power, and the ending of Iraq's quest for а 
nuclear capability. 

The general effect is to paint Iraq as а 
rogue or outlaw state, and that its menace to 
its neighbors and to the international order 
must be eliminated. To the extent that these 
additional objectives are embraced, either in 
appearance or reality, the prospect for а vol- 
untary Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait is 
sharply diminished. To achieve these objec- 
tives there is really no alternative but to re- 
sort to war. Saddam Hussein's inclination to 
dig in will be stiffened, and in all likelihood 
the willingness of Iraqi forces to resist will 
be strengthened. 


* * * * * 


Saddam's appeal to the hearts and minds 
in the Arab countries seems to have peaked 
in September. There has been little restless- 
ness elsewhere in the coalition, no doubt in 
large degree due to the fact that the world 
can do without Iraqi and Kuwaiti crude. 

Moreover, the status quo includes author- 
ization for the naval blockade, which can 
therefore be continued indefinitely. It would 
take a positive act of the United Nations to 
remove that authorization. 

However, that coalition is likely to prove 
less durable if combat actually takes place. 
Particularly would this be the case if the ob- 
jectives turn to the new and sterner demands 
of war policy reflecting the decision that 
Iraq has become an outlaw state that must 
be dealt with now. 

Needless to say, the international coalition 
has yet to embrace that line of reasoning. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I close with two 
observations regarding the inherent difficul- 
ties in the emerging situation. 

First, if the United States conveys the im- 
pression that it has moved from the original 
international objectives to the sterner objec- 
tives that Saddam Hussein must go, that 
Iraq's military establishment and the threat 
to the region must be dismantled or elimi- 
nated, et cetera, then whatever incentives 
Saddam Hussein may presently have to ac- 
quiesce to the international community’s 
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present demands and to leave Kuwait will 
shrink toward zero. 

This may please those who have decided 
that the war option is the preferable one. 
But it makes it increasingly hard to hold to- 
gether the international coalition, which we 
initially put together to bless our actions in 
the Gulf. 

That brings us to the second observation. 
The more we rely on the image of Iraq as an 
outlaw state to justify taking military ac- 
tion, the more we will make holding to- 
gether the international coalition inherently 
difficult, if not impossible. 

International approval of our actions is 
something on which the administration has 
set great store. It has provided the desired 
legitimacy. To abandon it would mean the 
undermining of any claim to establishing a 
new international order. 

ж ж ж * * 

Тһе principal goal of the administration at 
this time in deciding on these deployments 
may simply be to increase the pressure on 
Saddam Hussein to withdraw from Kuwait. 
Yet, the situation is more complicated. As 
Mr. Yevgeny Primakov, Mr. Gorbachev's spe- 
cial envoy, has indicated after conversations 
with Saddam Hussein, even if Saddam is pre- 
pared to withdraw from Kuwait, he would re- 
quire clear evidence that the sanctions 
would be terminated and that military force 
would not subsequently be employed against 
Iraq. In the absence of such commitments, 
his incentive to withdraw is weak. 

The new deployment might also point to 
an intention to resort to the military option. 
The deployment will be complete beginning 
late in January or early February, and for 
technical reasons that deployment will be 
difficult to sustain. That no doubt adds to 
the pressure, the immediate pressure on Sad- 
dam Hussein, but it also increases the pres- 
sure to choose the war option. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question 
that no one on this planet has any 
doubt about America's capability to 
wipe out Saddam Hussein and Iraq 
from the face of the Earth. But some- 
times а Nation as powerful as ours— 
even а superpower at that—restraint 
and common sense becomes а better 
part of valor, and to prove courage 
without having to flaunt it is to show 
wisdom and prudence. 

Mr. Speaker, so that my colleagues 
can really appreciate what war is like, 
I suggest legislation to require Mem- 
bers of this Chamber to be personnally 
notified by the Department of Defense 
on every soldier and sailor from your 
respective home district, who is killed 
or wounded in armed conflict that 
America is involved in—with a strong 
admonition for the membership of this 
body to personally visit the families to 
comfort them for such a tremendous 
sacrifice. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue before us is 
not who is right, but to do what is 
right. 

Mr. Speaker, I must respectfully dis- 
agree with our President on the ques- 
tion of whether he has exhausted all 
available optons for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the crisis in the Middle East. 
But I appreciate the fact that our 
President has not given up hope, to 
continue to seek other available means 
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that are still at his disposal, without 
having to commit this great Nation to 
war. 

Mr. Speaker, may I conclude by shar- 
ing with my colleagues a statement 
written some 2,500 years ago by a fa- 
mous Chinese general, Sun Tzu, who 
wrote a book on the concept of the art 
of war—and I quote, “%о fight and con- 
quer in all your battles is not supreme 
excellence; supreme excellence consists 
in breaking the enemy’s resistance 
without fighting." Mr. Speaker, give 
the sanctions а chance. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
articles by Senator SAM NUNN, Col. 
Harry Summers, and Mr. James R. 
Schlesinger as a part of the RECORD. 

[From Hearings Before the Committee on 

Armed Services, U.S. Senate, 1990] 
CRISIS IN THE PERSIAN GULF REGION: U.S. 
POLICY OPTIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES R. SCHLESINGER, 

FORMER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, SECRETARY 

OF ENERGY, AND DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL IN- 

TELLIGENCE 


Dr. SCHLESINGER. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am pleased to be back with you once 
again, and I deeply appreciate the invitation 
to discuss with this committee the challenge 
posed to American policy and potentially to 
America’s Armed Forces by the develop- 
ments in the Gulf. 

When last I addressed this committee at 
the beginning of the year, I examined the im- 
plications for American policy, attitudes, de- 
ployments, and budgetary allocations im- 
plied by the collapse of the Warsaw Pact and 
the decline of the Soviet threat. In a sense, 
today represents the continuation of that 
earlier testimony, for what we are to exam- 
ine beyond the details of the Gulf crisis itself 
is how this Nation should grapple with the 
altered conditions in this post-Cold War en- 
vironment. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will permit I shall 
deal initially with the shape of the post-Cold 
War world in which the sharp ideological di- 
visions, and the coalitions and alliances po- 
larized to reflect those differences, have now 
become muted. Some, stimulated by the re- 
sponse to the crisis in the Gulf, have ex- 
pressed the hope that we are now engaged in 
fashioning a new international order in 
which violators of international norms will 
be regularly constrained or disciplined 
through the instrument of collective secu- 
rity. Put very briefly, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that such aspirations for a Wilsonian 
utopia are doomed to disappointment. 

What is emerging is likely to resemble the 
somewhat disordered conditions before 1938, 
an era of old-fashioned power politics 
marked by national and ethnic rivalries and 
hatreds, religious tensions, as well as smash 
and grab and the pursuit of loot. Such ele- 
ments clearly mark the catalyzing event, 
Iraq’s seizure of Kuwait, and has marked the 
behavior of a number of players on the inter- 
national scene since August 2. 

To suggest that the international order 
will miraculously be transformed and that 
the players on the world scene will be moti- 
vated by a dedication to justice and inter- 
national law strikes me as rather naive. 

Mr. Chairman, you and Senator Warner 
have posed the question, What аге Ameri- 
ca's interests in the Gulf?" I shall mention 
three and leave it to the committee to decide 
whether they are in ascending or descending 
order of importance. 
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First is oil. There is no way of evading this 
simple reality. Oil provides the energy 
Source that drives the economies of the in- 
dustrial and underdeveloped worlds. Were 
the principal exports of the region palm 
dates or pearls or even industrial products, 
our response to Iraq's transgression would 
have been far slower and far less massive 
than has been the case. 

Nonetheless, this should not be misunder- 
stood. Our concern is not primarily eco- 
nomic—the price of gasoline at the pump. 
Were we primarily concerned about the price 
of oil, we would not have sought to impose 
ап embargo that drove it above $40 а barrel. 
Instead, our concern is strategic. We cannot 
allow so large & portion of the world's energy 
resources to fall under the domination of a 
single hostile party. Any such party, even 
Saddam Hussein, would ordinarily be con- 
cerned with the stability of the oil market, 
the better to achieve the long-run exploi- 
tation of his economic assets. However, con- 
cern properly focuses on the extraordinary 
periods during which he might use his domi- 
nation of these oi] resources to exploit the 
outside world's vulnerabilities for strategic 
mischief. 

Second, the United States has had an inti- 
mate relationship with the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. That reflects a number of shared 
strategic objectives as well as Saudi efforts 
to stabilize the oil market—most dramati- 
cally in the period after the fall of the Shah. 
It is embodied in the Carter Doctrine, which 
pledges military resistance to external as- 
saults on the Kingdom, as well as the Reagan 
corollary, which subsequently pledged resist- 
ance to internal subversion. 

Failure of the United States to honor such 
commitments would raise questions about 
the seriousness of the United States, not 
only in the Middle East, but elsewhere. It is 
notable that down through August 2 Kuwait 
itself rebuffed attempts of the United States 
to provide similar protection, though Presi- 
dent Bush’s remarks since that date have 
tended to establish a U.S. commitment to 
the security of Kuwait. 

Third, since the close of World War П, and 
particularly since the establishment of the 
State of Israel, the United States has had a 
generalized commitment to the stability of 
the Middle East and to the security of Israel. 
On numerous occasions this generalized com- 
mitment has led to U.S. diplomatic or mili- 
tary involvement in the region not always 
marked by complete success. 

Let me turn now to the alternative strate- 
gies available to the United States and its 
allies. The first, of course, is to allow the 
weight of the economic sanctions imposed in 
August gradually to wear down the capacity 
and the will of Iraq to sustain its present po- 
sition. The embargo, backed up by a naval 
blockade, is the most successful ever 
achieved aside from time of war. 

Early on it was officially estimated that it 
would require a year for the sanctions to 
work. It now appears to be working more 
rapidly than anticipated. In 3 months time, 
civilian production in Iraq is estimated to 
have declined by some 40 percent. Oil exports 
are essentially nil, and export earnings have 
dropped correspondingly. The hoard of hard 
currency necessary to sustain smuggling is 
dwindling away. The economic pressure can 
only grow worse. 

While Iraq’s military posture does not ар- 
pear to have been seriously affected as yet, 
as the months go by that, too, will be seri- 
ously weakened. Lack of spare parts will 
force Iraq to begin to cannibalize its mili- 
tary equipment. Military industry, as yet 
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significantly unaffected, will follow the 
downward path of civilian industry. In short, 
the burden on both Iraq's economy and her 
military strength will steadily increase. 

We know that such burdens must ulti- 
mately affect political judgment and politi- 
cal will. In time, the original objectives of 
the United Nations will be attained. Already 
Saddam Hussein shows a willingness, if not 
an eagerness, to compromise. One no longer 
hears that Kuwait is for all eternity the 19th 
province of Iraq. But for some, ultimately 
may not be soon enough; and for others, the 
original objectives may not be sufficient. 

To the extent that those original objec- 
tives are augmented by demands that Sad- 
dam Hussein stand trial as & war criminal, 
that Iraq provide compensation for the dam- 
age it has done, that Iraq's military capacity 
must be dismantled or destroyed, or that 
Saddam Hussein must be removed from 
power, Saddam's determination to hangon 
will be strengthened. 

Some may prefer such a response, in that 
it precludes a settlement and makes recourse 
to military force more likely. Nonetheless, if 
one avoids this list of additional demands 
and is satisfied with the original objectives, 
the probability that the economic sanctions 
will result in а satisfactory outcome is very 
high. 

One should note that since the original es- 
timate was that the sanctions route would 
require a year, it seems rather illogical to 
express impatience with them because they 
will not have produced the hoped-for results 
in 6 months time. 

In this connection, one should also note 
the frequently-expressed view that Saddam 
Hussein must not be rewarded' for his ag- 
gression but instead must be punished. As an 
expression of emotion, it is understandable, 
but it must not be allowed to obscure our 
sense of reality. Saddam Hussein is being 
punished and punished severely. He has for- 
feited $20 billion of foreign exchange earn- 
ings a year; indeed, $30 billion at the current 
oil price. Iraq's credit is totally destroyed, 
and the remnants of its hard currency re- 
serves are dwindling. 

When Saddam looks across the border at 
Saudi Arabia or the UAE, they are prosper- 
ing because of his actions from which he, 
himself, has derived no benefit. He is likely 
to be consumed by envy. His own economy is 
rapidly becoming a basket case. 

Moreover, the position of preponderance 
that he had earlier achieved in OPEC is now 
gone. He is diplomatically isolated, his mili- 
tary position will slowly be degraded, his 
pawns in Lebanon have been wiped out by his 
chief Baathist rival, Assad, who has im- 
mensely strengthened his own position. He 
has been forced to accept an embarrassing 
peace with Iran, and that nation’s position 
relative to Iraq is slowly being improved. 
Sympathetic nations such as Jordan and 
Yemen have been harshly treated, and nei- 
ther they nor he have had any recourse. 

On the benefit side stands only the looting 
of Kuwait. 

In brief, Saddam Hussein staked Iraq's po- 
sition on а roll of the dice and lost. Only if 
he has а deeply masochistic streak can he ге- 
gard himself as rewarded. To allow our own 
political rhetoric to obscure the severe pun- 
ishment that has already been meted out ог 
to suggest that our current policy is in some 
way unsuccessful and that Saddam's position 
is now or is potentially enviable strikes me 
as misconceived. 

To be sure, imposition of the sanctions has 
not been painless. Given the limited spare 
production capacity for oil and the psycho- 
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logical reaction to the prospect of war, oil 
prices have shot up at their peak. They have 
more than doubled. The higher oil price, 
along with the political and economic uncer- 
tainties, have imposed a heavy burden on 
most national economies. Many, including 
our own, had already started or were tipping 
into recession. For most economies, the Gulf 
crisis has either reinforced or initiated a fur- 
ther contraction. 

І do not want to understate the cost. In the 
case of the American economy it will 
amount to $100-$200 billion in lost economic 
growth, but that price has already been paid. 
The oil market, reflecting a sizable shrink- 
age of expected demand as a consequence of 
higher oil prices and the impact of recession, 
has now been brought precariously into bal- 
ance. The world is able to do without Iraqi 
and Kuwaiti crude. Thus, to sustain the em- 
bargo, no further price need be paid. In ef- 
fect, we can leave Iraq in isolation until it 
comes to its senses. 

That brings us to the second alternative— 
the military option. There is little question 
that the United States and its allies can in- 
flict a crippling military defeat on Iraq. It 
can eject Iraq from Kuwait. It can destroy 
Iraq’s military forces and military indus- 
tries. It can destroy, if it wishes, Iraq’s 
cities. The question is, at what cost, and 
whether it is wise to incur that cost. 

Whenever a nation accepts the hazards of 
war, the precise outcome is not predeter- 
mined. Depending upon the military strategy 
chosen and the tenacity of Iraq's forces, 
there could be a considerable variation in 
the outcome. In the event of an all-out as- 
sault on entrenched Iraqi positions, the cas- 
ualties may be expected to run into several 
tens of thousands. However, if we avoid that 
all-out assault, make use of our decisive ad- 
vantages in the air and exploit the oppo- 
nent's vulnerabilities by our own mobility, 
the casualties could be held to a fraction of 
that prior estimate. 

In between 4 and 8 weeks it should all be 
over, save for starving out or mopping up the 
remaining Iraqi forces in Kuwait. The ques- 
tion then becomes whether one goes on to 
occupy Iraq to destroy the balance of Iraqi 
forces and the like. That would be far more 
difficult and time-consuming, but сіг- 
cumstances could make it unavoidable. 

I think it prudent to say no more about 
strategy and tactics in this session, Mr. 
Chairman. Suffice it to say the immediate 
price will not be small. American forces 
would be obliged to carry a disproportionate 
burden in any struggle. 

This will affect the attitudes of our public 
and the attitudes in the Middle East regard- 
ing the United States. I believe that the di- 
rect cost of combat, including that of a prob- 
able scorched-earth policy in Kuwait, will be 
the lesser part of the total cost. 

The Middle East would never be the same. 
It is a fragile, inflammable and unpredict- 
able region. The sight of the United States 
inflicting a devastating defeat on an Arab 
country from the soil of an Arab neighbor 
may result in an enmity directed at the 
United States for an extended period, not 
only by Iraq and its present supporters, but 
ultimately among the publics of some of the 
nations now allied to us. 

To be sure, there are no certainties, yet 
that risk must be borne in mind. Moreover, 
the United States will be obliged to involve 
itself deeply in the reconstruction of the re- 
gion in the aftermath of a shattering war. In 
brief, the noncombat costs of a recourse to 
war, while not calculable in advance, are 
likely to be substantial. 


On November 8, President Bush announced 
his decision to acquire “ап offensive mili- 
tary option" and nearly to double U.S. forces 
deployed in the Persian Gulf. That an- 
nouncement altered the strategic, diplo- 
matic and psychological landscape. The de- 
ployment of four additional armored divi- 
sions implied that the United States might 
itself choose to cross that line in the sand" 
and forcibly to eject Iraq's troops from Ku- 
wait. 

Ав the President indicated, the earlier de- 
ployment in August had been intended to 
deter further Iraqi aggression. One must rec- 
ognize that to this point Saddam Hussein 
has remained unmoved either by appeals or 
by international declarations. It is only the 
prospect that force might be used against 
him that has brought forth any sign of will- 
ingness to compromise. 

The principal goal of the administration at 
this time in deciding on these deployments 
may simply be to increase the pressure on 
Saddam Hussein to withdraw from Kuwait. 
Yet, the situation is more complicated. As 
Mr. Yevgeny Primakov, Mr. Gorbachev's spe- 
cial envoy, has indicated after conversations 
with Saddam Hussein, even if Saddam 1s pre- 
pared to withdraw from Kuwait, he would re- 
quire clear evidence that the sanctions 
would be terminated and that military force 
would not subsequently be employed against 
Iraq. In the absence of such commitments, 
his incentive to withdraw is weak. 

The new deployment might also point to 
an intention to resort to the military option. 
The deployment will be complete beginning 
late in January or early February, and for 
technical reasons that deployment will be 
difficult to sustain. That no doubt adds to 
the pressure, the immediate pressure on Sad- 
dam Hussein, but it also increases the pres- 
sure to choose the war option. 

Since our forces will already have been de- 
ployed, it also diminishes the immediate 
cost of going to war. It should also be point- 
ed out that the extended period required to 
complete the additional deployments also 
makes the first strategic alternative of rely- 
ing on the sanctions less costly. By the time 
the deployment is completed, military ac- 
tion is initiated and the fighting ceases, at 
least 8 months of what was originally esti- 
mated to be the 11 months required for the 
sanctions to work will have elapsed. Even 
more of the time and cost involved in mak- 
ing the sanctions work will have thus al- 
ready been incurred. At that juncture, how- 
ever, only а modest part of the cost of exer- 
cising the military option will have been in- 
curred. 

It should also be noted that Mr. 
Primakov's observations were confined to 
the original objective of forcing an Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait and the restoration 
of the legitimate regime. Of late, to those 
original objectives some additional goals 
have been hinted or stated: the elimination 
of Iraq's capacity to intimidate her neigh- 
bors, the removal of Iraq's military capabil- 
ity, the removal of Saddam Hussein from 
power, and the ending of Iraq's quest for а 
nuclear capability. 

The general effect is to paint Iraq as a 
rogue or outlaw state, and that its menace to 
its neighbors and to the international order 
must be eliminated. To the extent that these 
additional objectives are embraced, either in 
appearance or reality, the prospect for а vol- 
untary Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait is 
sharply diminished. To achieve these objec- 
tives there is really no alternative but to re- 
sort to war. Saddam Hussein’s inclination to 
dig in will be stiffened, and in all likelihood 
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the willingness of Iraqi forces to resist will 
be strengthened. 

Consideration of the military option will 
be influenced by attitudes within the inter- 
national coalition that the United States has 
organized. By and large, that coalition has 
revealed strong ambivalence regarding the 
military option and a preference for a diplo- 
matic solution, with those least directly in- 
volved most dubious about the military op- 
tion. 

While the members of that coalition may 
be prepared to accept military force to drive 
Iraq out of Kuwait, to this point they have 
Shown little inclination to embrace the 
sterner objectives of policy that may have 
been stated but never officially presented or 
embraced. 

There is, of course, a third strategic alter- 
native: the possibility of a diplomatic solu- 
tion. Though it remains an eventual possibil- 
ity, I shall spend little time on it in this 
hearing for two reasons. First, the United 
States is probably precluded from any nego- 
tiations with Iraq by the position that it ini- 
tially announced: we will not have any direct 
communication with Iraq until it has left 
Kuwait. 

For the United States itself to enter into 
negotiations would represent too much of a 
diplomatic retreat. To be sure, others have 
been willing to serve the role of diplomatic 
intermediaries. Since August, the possibility 
of an Arab solution has been raised on sev- 
eral occasions. The Soviets, the French, and 
others have conducted explorations. But as 
the probability of recourse to war rises, the 
probability of a diplomatic settlement of ne- 
cessity shrinks. 

That brings me to my second reason for 
limiting discussion of the diplomatic alter- 
native. If there is to be a diplomatic solu- 
tion, it will be several months before the 
outlines gel. It can only gel, gentlemen, as 
the United States completes its current mili- 
tary deployments. 

The United States, given its position, will 
be obliged to appear merely to acquiesce in 
such an outcome out of deference to pres- 
sures from other elements of the inter- 
national community. There is something 
more, however, to be said about the diplo- 
matic situation. In your letter of inquiry, 
Mr. Chairman, you and Senator Warner in- 
quired about the durability of allied support 
for the multinational coalition in regard to 
the original demands on Iraq and the use of 
sanctions. That support has been firmer than 
we might have anticipated. 

Saddam’s appeal to the hearts and minds 
in the Arab countries seems to have peaked 
in September. There has been little restless- 
ness elsewhere in the coalition, no doubt in 
large degree due to the fact that the world 
can do without Iraqi and Kuwaiti crude. 

Moreover, the status quo includes author- 
ization for the naval blockade, which can 
therefore be continued indefinitely. It would 
take a positive act of the United Nations to 
remove that authorization. 

However, that coalition is likely to prove 
less durable if combat actually takes place. 
Particularly would this be the case if the ob- 
jectives turn to the new and sterner demands 
of war policy reflecting the decision that 
Iraq has become an outlaw state that must 
be dealt with now. 

Needless to say, the international coalition 
has yet to embrace that line of reasoning. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I close with two 
observations regarding the inherent difficul- 
ties in the emerging situation. 

First, if the United States conveys the im- 
pression that it has moved from the original 
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international objectives to the sterner objec- 
tives that Saddam Hussein must go, that 
Iraq's military establishment and the threat 
to the region must be dismantled or elimi- 
nated, et cetera, then whatever incentives 
Saddam Hussein may presently have to ac- 
quiesce in the international community's 
present demands and to leave Kuwait will 
shrink toward zero. 

This may please those who have decided 
that the war option is the preferable one. 
But it makes it increasingly hard to hold to- 
gether the international coalition, which we 
initially put together to bless our actions in 
the Gulf. 

That brings us to the second observation. 
The more we rely on the image of Iraq as an 
outlaw state to justify taking military ac- 
tion, the more we will make holding to- 
gether the international coalition inherently 
difficult, if not impossible. 

International approval of our actions is 
something on which the administration has 
set great store. It has provided the desired 
legitimacy. To abandon it would mean the 
undermining of any claim to establishing a 
new international order. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will allow me one 
final word that goes beyond the crisis in the 
Gulf. That crisis has preoccupied our atten- 
tion for more than 3 months and is likely to 
do so for many months more. It has diverted 
our attention from subjects that may be of 
equal or even greater importance. 

Six months ago all of us were deeply 
moved by the developments in Eastern Eu- 
rope and in the Soviet Union and with the 
prospect that these nations might move to- 
ward democracy and economic reform. Mem- 
bers of this committee will recall our high 
hopes at that time. 

Yet, in the intervening period, with the di- 
verting of our attention to the Gulf, those 
prospects have been dealt a grievous blow. 
First was the Soviet decision to force the 
former satellites to pay hard currency for 
their oil. Second, that was followed by the 
Gulf crisis that has sharply raised the inter- 
national price of oil. The prospects and hopes 
for Eastern Europe, while our attention has 
been diverted, have been seriously damaged. 

Yet to return to my original theme, in the 
shaping of the post-Cold War world, it is not 
clear that the evolution of Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union may not be more im- 
portant than developments in the Gulf. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 10, 1991] 
WAR SHOULD BE A LAST RESORT 
(By Senator Sam Nunn) 


Our nation has engaged in many gray 
area“ conflicts where Congress has per- 
mitted and even supported military action 
by the commander in chief without providing 
specific authorization or formally declaring 
war. Ordering more than 400,000 American 
troops into battle to liberate Kuwait is not a 
gray area. It is essential, to comply with the 
Constitution and to commit the nation, that 
Congress give its consent before the presi- 
dent initiates а large-scale military offen- 
sive against Iraq. 

At the heart of the debate that begins 
today on the floor of the House and the Sen- 
&te will be a deeply felt difference of opin- 
ion—not over the ends of U.S. policy in the 
crisis but over the means of attaining them. 
I continue to favor President Bush's original 
strategy—economic sanctions, a continued 
military threat and patience. 

1. Iraq is unique іп its vulnerability to eco- 
nomic embargo. The international blockade 
has succeeded in cutting off almost 100 per- 
cent of Iraq's exports (mostly oil) stopped 
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over 90 percent of all imports and reduced its 
GNP by an estimated 50 percent. Over time, 
experts estimate the Iraqi GNP would be 
down by about 70 percent, the country will 
be an economic basket case, and Saddam 
Hussein may be in jeopardy with his own 
people. 

2. The economic sanctions are inter- 
national and supported by virtually the en- 
tire world. A war—no matter how success- 
ful—will be 90 percent American and will be 
viewed as an American crusade by much of 
the Arab and Islamic world. When the war 
Starts and the dying begins, the American 
people will have every right to ask, ‘‘Where 
are our allies?" 

3. CIA Director William Webster has testi- 
fied that sanctions will increasingly weaken 
Iraq's military power through shortages of 
spare parts and munitions and equipment 
breakdowns. In addition, the embargo is а 
very effective mechanism to impede Iraq's 
quest for nuclear weapons and sophisticated 
delivery systems—which should be one of our 
continuing goals after any resolution of this 
crisis. 

In early November, President Bush aban- 
doned his strategy of liberating Kuwait by 
maintaining an economic stranglehold on 
Iraq. Rather than preparing for the long haul 
by planning a rotation policy for American 
forces deployed in the region, he directed а 
buildup of American forces to a level that 
could not be sustained and that reduced our 
ability to respond rapidly to unforeseen mili- 
tary contingencies in other regions. 

A sanctions policy is not perfect but has to 
be weighed against the alternatives. To 
those who say that economic sanctions do 
not guarantee Iraq will withdraw from Ku- 
wait and conclude we must go to war after 
Jan. 15 absent a diplomatic settlement, I 
reply: What guarantees do we have that а 
war will be brief and that American casual- 
ties will be light? If we fight, we can and 
must win. But no one knows whether а war 
will last five days, five weeks or five months. 
Our policy and our military planning cannot 
be based on an expectation that the war will 
be over quickly and easily. In large measure, 
the scope and scale of the hostilities, once 
begun, will be determined by Iraq's willing- 
ness to absorb massive punishment and fight 
on. An Iraqi military collapse is possible but 
cannot be counted on. à 

I would also ask, what guarantees do we 
have as to the aftermath of the war? Here, 
too, caution is in order. Has anyone in the 
administration begun thinking about what 
happens after we win? The president's de- 
clared goals include establishing stability in 
the Persian Gulf and protecting U.S. citizens 
abroad. Considering the wave of Islamic re- 
action, anti-Americanism and terrorism that 
is likely to be unleashed by a highly destruc- 
tive war with many Arab casualities, it is 
difficult to conceive of the Middle East as a 
more stable region where Americans will be 
safe. 

Doubts have been raised about the coali- 
tion's staying power. However, the United 
States possesses sufficient military power to 
enforce an oil embargo unilaterally if nec- 
essary. Moreover, as Adm. William J. Crowe 
Jr. testified: “І cannot understand why some 
consider our international alliance strong 
enough to conduct intense hostilities but too 
fragile to hold together while we attempt a 
peaceful solution.” 

If Congress authorizes the president to 
wage war or he initiates it on his own, what 
kind of war should be waged? I am afraid too 
many recall our most recent conflicts in 
bumper-sticker terms: 
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“Vietnam: long, drawn out—bad;'" 

Grenada / Panama: quick, decisive—good.” 

The problem is that a war with Iraq will be 
far different than any of these conflicts. In 
preparing for and planning for possible war 
with Iraq, we must get beyond such simplis- 
tic analogies. Above all, we must play to 
U.S. strengths and exploit Iraq's weaknesses. 
Our strengths include our air power, our 
maritime forces, our ground force mobility 
and our ability to use our intelligence and 
technological capabilities for selective de- 
struction of Iraqi targets. 

If war comes, Iraq's fondest hope is that 
the United States will commit substantial 
ground forces to frontal assaults, thus giving 
Iraq & chance to inflict heavy casualties. 
Saddam's military leaders are not fools. 
They realize that they will lose any war with 
the United States, but entertain the hope 
that high U.S. casualties would weaken our 
resolve. 

Are there military lessons to be learned 
from Vietnam? Of course. We should hit 
military targets with awesome power at the 
beginning of any conflict, as well as knock- 
ing out power and communications, elec- 
trical, nuclear and chemical facilities. At 
the same time, we should not ''overlearn'" 
the Vietnam lesson. We in America like in- 
Stant results. We want fast food and fast 
military victories. However, our nation 
places a higher value on human life, espe- 
cially on the lives of our men and women in 
uniform. Depending upon developments after 
the first wave of air attacks, a short war 
may be possible and may save lives. But we 
must avoid “instant victory" demands and 
expectations that could cause a premature 
and high casualty assault on heavily for- 
tified Kuwait by American ground forces. 

If war becomes necessary, we should not 
tell our military commanders to get it over 
with quickly no matter what. The order 
Should be—''Accomplish the mission with 
whatever force is required, but do so in a 
way that minimizes American casualties, 
even if it takes more time." Making contin- 
ued Iraqi occupation of Kuwait untenable 
with air and naval bombardment plays to 
our strength. Rooting the Iragis out with 
ground forces going against heavy fortifica- 
tion plays into Iraq's strength. 

Finally—a message to Saddam Hussein. In 
the next few days, you will] hear an impas- 
sioned debate emanating from the U.S. Cap- 
itol. These will be the voices of democracy. 
Don’t misread this debate. If war occurs, the 
constitutional and policy debates will be sus- 
pended, and Congress will provide the Amer- 
ican troops whatever they need to prevail. 
There will be no cutoff of funds for our 
troops while they engage your forces on the 
field of battle. 

President Bush, Congress and the Amer- 
ican people are united that you must leave 
Kuwait. We differ on whether these goals can 
best be accomplished by administering pain 
slowly with the economic blockade or by 
dishing it out in large doses with military 
power. Either way—you lose. 


{From Defense and Diplomacy] 
THE RELUCTANT SAMURAI 
(By Col. Harry G. Summers, Jr.) 

Like Mary Shelley’s Dr. Victor Franken- 
stein who tried to build a new man from a 
dissecting room corpse and created a homi- 
cidal monster instead, some in the United 
States have been trying since the end of 
World War II to build a new and better 
Japan. 

Since the early 1980s their efforts have con- 
centrated on getting Japan to devote more of 
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its resources to national defense, relieve the 
U.S. of the burden providing for Japanese se- 
curity, and increase its capability for power 
projection outside Japanese territorial wa- 
ters. 

Those efforts gained urgency after Saddam 
Hussein invaded Kuwait. Within а month, 
President George Bush was reported to be 
pushing Japanese Prime Minister Товһікі 
Kaifu to send Japanese troops to the Gulf. 
Under intense pressure from Western allies, 
Japan already had agreed to contribute $4 
billion in support of forces facing Iraq and to 
countries hurt economically by the UN em- 
bargo on trade with Iraq. 

Now, prodded by Bush, Kaifu proposed to а 
special session of the Japanese Diet sending 
some 1,000 support troops to the Gulf. They 
would carry no guns. They would do no fight- 
ing. Yet the very idea of them sent a shiver 
around the globe. The Diet itself erupted in 
outrage. In The New York Times, columnist 
A.M. Rosenthal warned that if the Diet 
agreed, "Generations to come . . . will curse 
the day." 

Whether Japan will emerge from this de- 
bate as a new, growing military power on the 
world stage will take years to determine. 
What those involved in patching such a force 
together may then discover is that, like Dr. 
Frankenstein, they, too, have inadvertently 
created a monster. 

Indeed, the monster has already arrived in 
the pages of Silent Fleet, a comic book with 
& quarter-million circulation among Japa- 
nese young people. In its pages the hero, 
Captain Umieda, skipper of a renegade Japa- 
nese nuclear submarine, launches “а war for 
independence from American domination." 
In one episode, while being chased through 
the Straits of Molucca by warships from the 
U.S. Seventh Fleet, Umieda and his crew 
skillfully outmaneuver and cripple six U.S. 
hunter-killer ships. 

The caper is pure fantasy, The Wall Street 
Journal noted on June 13, 1990, but it is 
rooted in sentiments spreading rapidly 
through the popular culture of both coun- 
tries." A more serious indicator of such sen- 
timents, as Boston University's Dean H. 
Joachim Maitre reports in Defense Media 
Review, is A Japan That Can Say No, a book 
authored last year by Sony chairman Akio 
Morita and Shintaro Ishihara, an influential 
member of the Standing Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the Japanese Diet. 

While Captain Umieda’s comic book as- 
sault on the U.S. Seventh Fleet was fic- 
tional, Morita and Ishihara's America-bash- 
ing is deadly serious. Due to be published in 
an English edition by Simon & Schuster in 
February 1991, its xenophobic appeal has al- 
ready made it a bestseller in Japan. 

“If Ishihara sounds resentful,” writes Dean 
Maitre, well, he apparently is. . Imperial 
Japan was defeated 45 years ago. On its 
ruins—and under American prodding—a new 
Japan was built democratic, too westernized 
according to Oriental orthodoxy, not west- 
ernized enough in the view of radical reform- 
ers. The new Japan, nevertheless, has been 
and remains pro-West, dependent on the 
West for its economic well-being, but bur- 
dened with a hidden resentment waiting to 
be exploited.“ 

Hidden, perhaps, but not too well. In the 
June 17, 1990, Los Angeles Times Ishihara 
commented on the testimony of а U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps commander who told the Congress 
that U.S. Troops are in Japan to ensure 
"that [Japanese] cannot enhance our mili- 
tary capabilities and once again become а 
major power." 
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Ishihara went on to complain that We are 
expected to foot the bill so America will, 
supposedly, save us from ourselves.“ 

Ishihara hit on the crucial question. Does 
Japan need saving from itself? The U.S. and 
its allies certainly thought so at the end of 
World War II. Fresh in their minds was Ja- 
pan's drive for domination, especially the 
specter of the Imperial Japanese Empire’s 
“New Order in East Asia" and its successor, 
the “Greater East Asia  Co-Prosperity 
Sphere." While the Japanese Foreign Office 
preached partnership and liberation from 
white colonialism, the military had other 
ideas. “Тһе credo of Japan's dominance in 
Asia and the superiority of the Japanese 
over other Asiatics were sacrosanct," noted 
one French historian. “Іп the minds of the 
military elite, all of Tokyo's notions of 
equality had to fall before it.“ 

It was this military elite who were the 
guiding intelligence behind this drive for em- 
pire. Their code of bushido (the “мау of the 
warrior") led to the assassination of civilian 
party leaders—Prime Minister Hara Takashi 
in 1921, Hamaguchi Yuko in 1931 and Inukai 
Tsuyoki in 1932—in order to break the politi- 
cal alliance between the political parties and 
business leaders. Inukai's assassination was 
the watershed event that marked the end of 
the movement toward democracy that had 
begun with the Meiji Restoration in 1868 and 
the gradual assumption of power by the mili- 


tary. 

Earlier the military had set out to define 
its own foreign policy. On September 18, 1931, 
the Japanese Kwangtung Army, without 
prior approval of the civil government in 
Tokyo, siezed Mukden and proceeded to con- 
quer all of Manchuria, ostensibly to provide 
Japan with living space" on the Asiatic 
continent. 

When the League of Nations protested this 
blatant aggression, Japan's response was to 
withdraw from the League. American 
remonstrances were also ignored. Having 
unilaterally disarmed after World War I, the 
United States locked power to do anything 
except issue strong diplomatic notes—‘‘di- 
ріотасу by incantation," diplomat John 
Paton Davies called these pathetic efforts— 
which fueled rather than deterred further ag- 
gression. 

On July 7, 1997, the Japanese began their 
attempted conquest of China proper at the 
Marco Polo bridge near Peking (Beijing). 
Again, this military action was a unilateral 
decision on the part of the Army which the 
civil government in Tokyo was not strong 
enough to prevent. Peking soon fell and 
North China and Inner Mongolia were over- 
run. Shanghai fell in December 1937 and Can- 
ton and Hankow in 1938. Japan controlled 
China's eastern seaboard and the Chinese 
government was forced to withdraw into the 
interior. 

In September 1940, Japan moved troops 
into French Indochina and forced Thailand 
to provide passage through its territory for 
subsequent movement of troops into Burma 
and Malaya. At home the military also con- 
solidated its power. On October 16, 1941, Gen- 
eral Tojo Hideki, the most fanatic of those 
dedicated to Japan's military objective іп 
Asia, became Prime Minister as well as Min- 
ister of War and a virtual dictatorship was 
imposed. 

An imperial conference on November 4, 
1941, approved a policy of war with the Unit- 
ed States and on December 7, 1941, Pear] Har- 
bor was attacked, temporarily immobilizing 
the U.S. Navy and Air force. In rapid succes- 
sion Hong Kong, Wake Island, the Phil- 
ippines, Malaya, Singapore, Burma and the 
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Dutch East Indies fell to the Japanese. Ву 
mid-1942, the monster of Japanese militarism 
had become full-grown. Japan reigned su- 
preme in East Asia and the Shintoist doc- 
trine of hakko-ichiu—Japan’s holy mission 
to rule the world—seemed well on the way 
toward realization. 

Exorcising this militarism from the Japa- 
nese body politic was one of the primary А1- 
lied war aims. “Му directive read ‘Japan is 
not to have an Army, Navy, Air Force, Se- 
cret Police organization or civil aviation,” 
said General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, the Supreme Commander Allied 
Powers (SCAP). And after Japan’s uncondi- 
tional surrender on September 2, 1945, these 
orders were initially enforced with a venge- 
ance, 

Not only was Japan’s military disbanded, 
but efforts were made to demilitarize the po- 
litical structure as well. An allied tribunal 
chaired by Australia’s Sir William Webb 
tried some 1,128 Japanese for war crimes and 
seven, including former prime minister Tojo 
Hideki, were executed. In Manila a military 
tribunal also tried Japanese General 
Tomoyuki Yamashita (the “Tiger of Ma- 
Пауа”) and Lieutenant General Masaharu 
Homma (who led the 1941-42 conquest of the 
Philippines) for violations of the laws of war 
and sentenced both to death. 

The remainder of the war criminals, in- 
cluding some 210,000 minor wartime func- 
tionaries, were purged. SCAP Order 550 or- 
dered the Japanese government to remove 
and exclude from public office all persons 
who in one capacity or another" had been 
“influential in promoting militarism." But 
the instrument designed to drive a stake 
through militarism’s heart and destroy it 
forever, was the postwar Japanese Construc- 
tion which went into effect on May 3, 1947. 
Article 9 of Chapter 11 provides: ‘‘Aspiring 
sincerely to an international peace based on 
justice and order, the Japanese people for- 
ever renounce war as a sovereign right of the 
nation and the threat or use of force as 
means of settling international disputes. In 
order to accomplish the aim of the preceding 
paragraph, land, sea and air forces, as well as 
other war potential, will never be main- 
tained. The right of belligerency of the 
States will not be recognized.“ 

But, like Dr. Frankenstein's monster, the 
Japanese military survived these attempts 
аб extermination. Ironically, the hand of sal- 
vation was exactly the same hand that ear- 
Нег had clutched it so firmly by the throat. 

“You guys wrote our constitution, which is 
not a bad document," former government an- 
alyst Masau Kunihiro said in the September 
9, 1990 Seattle Times, and then you tried to 
erase it.” 

The outbreak of war in nearby Korea in 
June 1950 had changed America’s mind about 
the wisdom of a pacifistic Japan. As General 
MacArthur said, "Article 9 was aimed en- 
tirely at eliminating Japanese aggression. I 
stated this at the time of the adoption of the 
constitution, and later recommended that in 
case of necessity, a defense force be estab- 
lished consisting of ten divisions with cor- 
responding sea and air elements.“ 

In July 1950, as American occupation 
forces were withdrawn to fight the Korean 
war, the Japanese government, with Amer- 
ican encouragement, established a National 
Police Reserve of 75,000 men equipped with 
light infantry weapons. At the same time the 
United States took the lead in formally end- 
ing the state of war with Japan. On Septem- 
ber 8, 1951, at San Francisco, California, a 
Peace Treaty was signed by Japan and 48 а1- 
Med nations (but not the Soviet Union) 
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which, among other things, provided for Ja- 
pan's right of self-defense. That same day a 
Security Treaty was signed by the U.S. and 
Japan which brought Japan within the U.S. 
defense perimeter. (A revised U.S.-Japan Mu- 
tual Security Treaty was signed on January 
19, 1960.) 

After Japan's sovereignty was restored on 
April 28, 1952, the National Police Reserve 
was redesignated the National Safety Force 
апа was expanded to 100,000 men. Signifi- 
cantly, that same year the restrictions on 
return to public life of those purged under 
the demilitarization laws were also quietly 
dropped. Japan became, in effect, the Far 
East Arsenal of the Free World." At the be- 
ginning of 1951, “almost three-quarters of 
Japanese production was directly engaged in 
what was known as defense production” and 
“plants that had been earmarked for repara- 
tions were returned to their owners. These 
included 314 aircraft factories, 25 weapons 
and air-research centers, 119 steel mills, 19 
machine-tool manufacturing plants, 18 ship- 
yards, 6 synthetic rubber factories, and 131 
military arsenals.” 

After the Korean war ended in 1953, rear- 
mament continued apace. Separate land, sea 
and air forces "for purely defense purposes" 
were established in 1954. But to quell fears 
that this spelled the resurgence of mili- 
tarism, nonmilitary euphemisms were used. 
Under a jietai of ‘Self-Defense Agency," the 
“Ground Self-Defense Force (GSDF),” the 
Maritime Self-Defense Force (MSDF)," and 
the Air Self-Defense Force (ASDF) were 
created. Today, active and reserve, they are 
some 300,000 strong. 

The Ground Self-Defense Force consists of 
some 156,000 active soldiers with another 
46,000 in reserve. Organized into an armored 
division and 12 infantry divisions, their ar- 
mament includes some 1,200 main battle 
tanks, nearly as many as the Republic of 
Korea, almost 900 artillery tubes and launch- 
ers, 40 attack helicopters and almost 400 
transport helicopters. The Air Self-Defense 
Force, with some 46,000 airmen and another 
800 in reserve, has 361 combat aircraft, in- 
cluding six squadrons of one of the world’s 
most sophisticated fighters, the F-15J Eagle, 
produced in Japan under U.S. contract. 

With almost as many warships as the Unit- 
ed States now operates in the Pacific, the 
Maritime Self-Defense force’s reach extends 
some 1,000 nautical miles beyond Japan’s 
coastline. The MSDF has some 44,000 sailors 
on active duty, with another 1,100 in reserve 
who man some 16 submarines and 63 other 
surface combatants, including 42 destroyers 
and 15 frigates. Also included in the MSDF 
are patrol boats, minesweepers, amphibious 
and support craft and 80 combat aircraft. 

Despite steady progress," wrote the Se- 
attle Times’ Walter Hatch in his analysis of 
the arming of Japan, “the defense buildup 
didn’t really get rolling until the 1980s. 
That's when the Reagan Administration and 
members of the Congress began to grumble 
that Japan was getting a free ride, that its 
economy was expanding like a mutant fruit 
under the warm, protective shield of Ameri- 
ca's ‘nuclear umbrella.“ 

Prodded by the U.S., Japan has increased 
its military budget by about 6 percent a year 
over the past decade. . Last year, Japan 
says, it spent nearly $31 billion on defense— 
just behind France, West Germany and the 
United Kingdom. And if Japan had counted 
its expenditures the way those NATO coun- 
tries do, it would have reported defense 
spending of more than $39 billion—behind 
only the United States and the Soviet Union. 

“Some of its Asian neighbors—and iron- 
ically, even some U.S. officials—now say 
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Japan has gone too far,’’ Hatch concluded. 
His words were echoed elsewhere. Leaders 
such as Thailand’s Prime Minister Chatichai 
Choonhaven and Lee Kuan Yu of Singapore 
feel that America has created a Franken- 
stein’s monster in Japan," wrote the Wash- 
ington Post's Jim Hoagland. 

In February 1990, Admiral Huntington 
Hardisty, Commander-in-Chief of the U.S. 
Pacific Command, testified before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee that “16 is not in 
the best interests of the United States, of 
the Japanese people or of the stability of 
Asia for Japan to develop power-projection 
capabilities. Such developments would foster 
arms races and instability throughout the 
region." 

But the Persian Gulf crisis in August 1990, 
like the Korean war before it, threatens to 
turn this wise council on its head. Trading 
on the fact that Japan imports 70 percent of 
its oil from the Persian Gulf, many in the 
U.S. and the international community as 
well demanded that Japan contribute more 
to the resolution of the crisis there. The re- 
sult was to open a rift between the Japanese 
government and its military. 

"After four decades of silence," the New 
York Times' David E. Sanger reported last 
September, Japan's military has openly 
split with some of the country's political 
leaders in а bitter debate over whether and 
how Japan should contribute forces to the 
Persian Gulf." As one high-ranking member 
of the MSDF put it, “if we are not prepared 
to do this job of cooperating with our allies, 
what is our purpose?" Calls have gone up to 
revise Japan's Self-Defense Law to permit 
military personnel to be sent to the Gulf, in 
uniform, as part of the multinational force. 

But says Sanger, that is exactly what the 
Japanese government wants to avoid for 
fear that any revision . . . would give South- 
east Asia exactly what it is often looking 
for: Evidence that Japan seeks a new re- 
gional role beyond its borders. 'Southeast 
Asian countries, which suffered during World 
War II, have shown a serious interest in this 
issue,' warned Taro Nakayama, Japan's For- 
eign Minister." 

And Southeast Asia was not alone. “Іп 
Beijing," noted the Christian Science Mon- 
itor on September 26, 1990. Jiang Zemin,the 
general secretary of China's Communist 
Party, indirectly expressed concern. to 
visiting former Japanese Prime Minister 
Noboru Takeshita over possible use of SDF 
forces abroad.“ 

Even before the Persian Gulf crisis, the 
issue of the role of the Japanese military 
was beginning to surface. As Japanese jour- 
nalist Kan Ito reported in the Spring 1990 
issue of Foreign Policy, 'the American policy 
of keeping Japan militarily weak while pres- 
suring Japan to pay more and more has built 
up suppressed anger and resentment among 
many Japanese politicans and bureaucrats 
... it will eventually invite an unhealthy 
nationalistic backlash.” 

As noted earlier, some saw evidence of that 
backlash already at hand, with Japanese 
Diet member Shintaro Ishihara as a case in 
point. But Ishihara himself would disagree. 
The hysterical reaction on Capitol Hill and 
by the media to the book by Sony chairman 
Akio Morita and myself, ‘The Japan That 
Can Say No,“ was a very disillusioning expe- 
rience,” he writes in the pages of the October 
7, 1990 Washington Post. 

"We have come to a juncture today when 
everything about the Japan-U.S. relation- 
ship should be reconsidered and redefined,” 
Ishihara said. '"The superpowers staked their 
destinies on the mad rush to develop nuclear 
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arms ... today we can see that economic 
strength, not military might, will shape the 
new high-tech civilization now in its forma- 
tive period. This historical reality calls for а 
reexamination, both qualitative and quan- 
titative, of the U.S.-Japan security system. 

Japan has often been criticized by Ameri- 
cans for taking a 'free ride' on U.S. military 
power,“ he continued, but it was the United 
States, after all, that refused Japan the 
chance to shoulder its due share of the bur- 
den by developing a defense system suitable 
to its needs." Noting that the era of ideo- 
logical confrontation is over," Ishihara 
called for Japan to do its part for world 
peace by such means as helping poorer coun- 
tries toward modernization. 

While Kuwait would seem to belie his no- 
tion that 'economic strength, not military 
might" will shape the world of the future, 
Ishihara is right that we are on the verge of 
& new strategic world environment. But 
going it alone is not the answer. 

"It is in America's national interest to cre- 
ate а Pacific defense cooperation system to 
which Japan will make a substantial con- 
tribution,” writes Kan Ito. “Біпсе closer, 
more integrated military cooperation will 
restrain Japan-phobia in the United States 
and myopic nationalism and New Asian ex- 
pansionism in Japan, it will be clearly in Ja- 
pan's interest as well... As long as Japan's 
growing military capability is closely and 
inexorably anchored to a binational Pacific 
defense system, the Soviets and other Asians 
would be assured that the United States and 
Japan would never again engage in a desta- 
bilizing geopolitical rivalry in the area.“ 

Ito may have hit on the answer. Dr. Frank- 
enstein's great crime, said his monster be- 
fore it lumbered off into oblivion, was that 
he had created а man, a man without love or 
friend or soul. He deserved his punishment. 
And the United States will deserve its pun- 
ishment as well if it forsakes its friendship 
with the Japanese Self-Defense Force ít took 
such pains to create. 
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Мг. McCOLLUM. Мг. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. ROGERs]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, as we 
prepare for the most significant and 
potentially most consequential vote of 
our careers in public service tomorrow 
morning, let me say that I am proud of 
this institution, proud of the obvious 
concern for the consequences that we 
all have for our authorization which 
may come tomorrow morning for war. 
We all pray that war will not be nec- 
essary. 

We fervently hope that Saddam Hus- 
sein wil withdraw his bloody claws 
from his innocent neighbor nation. 

However, we have no choice. Ameri- 
ca's most important message to the 
world has always been that each nation 
and each individual has the right to be 
free from tyranny. Kuwait has been 
savagely raped. Even today its citizens 
are being slaughtered by а bloodthirsty 
neighbor. We have no choice. 

We have no choice because our credi- 
bility is on the line. If we back down 
now after holding together the historic 
world coalition to stop Saddam, nei- 
ther our allies nor our enemies around 
the world will ever believe us again. 
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We have no choice because if we 
allow naked aggression to succeed, 
where will it end? Not only can we ex- 
pect Saddam to continue to run ramp- 
ant through his part of the world, but 
other despots worldwide will feel free 
to gobble up their weak neighbors. The 
Dark Ages could return to the world 
with a vengeance. The pattern is being 
cut right now for the new world order 
that is succeeding the cold war. 

We have no choice because clearly 
America’s vital interests are at stake. 
Kuwait and the other neighbors of Iraq 
threatened by Saddam contain the very 
lifeblood of a civilized world: Oil. If 
Saddam should be allowed to control 
that vital lifeblood, the nations of the 
world and all its people would be sub- 
ject to this ruthless dictator’s de- 
mands. That threat is real and so sin- 
ister in its implications of our loss of 
freedom that it is almost incomprehen- 
sible. 

Though we dread the prospect of war, 
we have never bowed to despots like 
Saddam, and I pray we never do. He has 
thrown down the most arrogant of 
threats to civilization. He is challeng- 
ing the whole world. He is the bully 
who threatens us with baths of blood 
unless we submit to his whims. 

We have no choice, my friends, but to 
call his bluff. Give him one last chance 
and then do what has to be done. 

I believe there is just one last chance 
for peace, and that is the U.S. Con- 
gress. What we do here tomorrow could 
very well determine whether our brave 
young men and women are called up to 
offer that last full measure of devotion 
to their country. 

Why? Because up until now, Presi- 
dent Bush's threats upon Saddam have 
been interpreted by him as empty, be- 
cause the Congress is not yet on board, 
and Saddam believes he can continue 
the rape of Kuwait unless it appears we 
are united in our determination to free 
Kuwait. 

Now the time has come to show that 
unity. If the Congress will back up 
President Bush's resolve to call 
Saddam's bluff, I believe he will back 
down. If he does not, we will have done 
all that we can do to solve this problem 
peacefully. The last best chance to 
avoid this war is to show that we are 
united and prepared to go to war. 

I urge my colleagues that you vote 
for the Michel-Solarz bipartisan show 
of unity and resolve. 

This is an emotional decision for all 
of us. 

I spent last Tuesday visiting the sol- 
diers of a Kentucky National Guard ar- 
tillery battalion mostly from my dis- 
trict as they received their final train- 
ing at Fort Campbell, KY, before ship- 
ping out for the battle zone in a few 
days. These are hometown people. I 
know them, their parents, their broth- 
ers, their sisters. These are hometown 
merchants, doctors, church brethren, 
friends, relatives. In fact, I belonged to 
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this very unit of the Guard during my 
younger years. We visited with each 
one of the 400-о44 members of that 
group. I am frank to say to you that 
the vote I cast tomorrow to allow them 
to be sent into battle is the hardest 
thing I have been asked to do, but I 
will do so with dread and extreme re- 
luctance, but without hesitation, be- 
cause I am convinced that I am offer- 
ing these young friends of mine the 
very best chance for avoiding combat. 

I am glad that Michel-Solarz is not а 
formal declaration of war which would, 
by its somber finality, dictate imme- 
diate attack. Instead, it gives us а 
credible threat of massive force to co- 
erce the bloodthirsty dictator to re- 
lease his claws from the innocent 
neighbor. It allows the President fur- 
ther peaceful initiatives until he deter- 
mines there is no other way but force. 

Please, by your vote, show Saddam 
we are together. Tell him we will use 
the mighty army surrounding him un- 
less he withdraws. Make your stand for 
peace. Vote for Michel-Solarz. 

Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN оҒ California. Mr. 
Speaker, this is the most difficult deci- 
sion I may ever be called upon to 
make. I have given it my best. There 
are merits on both sides in this argu- 
ment. I agree with those who say the 
President has moved too quickly to 
this precipice. He had one policy before 
the November election and a different 
one immediately after it. None of us is 
President and it is not our responsibil- 
ity to act as if we are. It is our con- 
stitutional responsibility to decide 
whether or not to give the President 
the authority he has requested to at- 
tain a result we all endorse. 

The President has narrowed our op- 
tions to the point where the most im- 
portant question today, the one the 
world will focus on is: Does America 
have а unified position capable of liber- 
ating Kuwait and deterring aggression 
in the Persian Gulf? 

Those who oppose giving the Presi- 
dent the authority he requests rest 
their case first on the belief that sanc- 
tions will get Saddam Hussein to leave 
Kuwait and second that the war option 
will always be available. However, that 
belief is predicated on the assumption 
that the domestic, regional, and global 
situation will remain unchanged fol- 
lowing Congress’ failure to endorse the 
U.N. resolution. 

That is nonsense. If we do not back 
the President’s request, the following 
things will happen. First, Saddam Hus- 
sein will have the pressure of war 
taken off his shoulders and will be able 
to concentrate on a political strategy 
to beat the sanctions. He can rest his 
soldiers and pass out medals. Second, 
the international resolve to stop Sad- 
dam Hussein, already weak, as critics 
correctly suggest, will weaken further. 
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Ігадів have suffered deprivation before 
during а protracted war. Does anyone 
doubt they will be willing to suffer a 
little now, without the threat of war, 
to keep Kuwait. 

Third, is the issue of American re- 
solve. Let's not kid ourselves, if we are 
not willing to threaten war now, we 
will be less willing to do so a year from 
now. How long can we keep 400,000 men 
and women in the deserts of Saudi Ara- 
bia? Sending our own soldiers a mixed 
signal is the worst part of Gephardt- 
Hamilton. And then we would have to 
face the consequences of removing 
them without results. Who knows what 
future mischief this failure of will 
could generate. 

This is not to suggest that there is 
not great danger on the other side. Yes, 
I have misgivings. Those who support 
the President's request implicitly ac- 
cept Mr. Aspin's analysis that a war 
will be of short duration and that the 
casualties will be minimal. Most dis- 
turbing of all no one who supports the 
President's request has any real vision 
of what America's role will be follow- 
ing the victory. 

I am puzzled by the division on the 
part of those who oppose the Presi- 
dent's request. Some say the war op- 
tion is still available and they will vote 
for it at some future time if sanctions 
fail. Others say nothing here is worth 
fighting for. 

Тһе bottom line for me is this: I do 
not see any possibility of containing 
Saddam Hussein inside Iraq if we show 
him and the international community 
& divided approach. If you don't think 
it's important enough to take the risks 
necessary to contain him that's fine, 
voting for Gephardt-Hamilton is risk 
free in that regard. But if we do want 
to contain him, and I do, then we have 
to take the risks that are required to 
produce that result. 

Just as we should not minimize the 
risks, we should not ignore the real 
possibility that Mr. Hussein will reas- 
sess his position before the certain de- 
struction of his country. 

I have never bought the old cliches 
that the only way to avoid war is to be 
willing to wage it or that a big bloody 
Stick is the best weapon in diplomacy 
or that all power grows out of the bar- 
rel of a gun. We have to look at each 
situation incrementally and select the 
option best suited to the task of realiz- 
ing our goals and upholding our values. 

In this instance, with the collapse of 
communism and the emergence of а 
new superpower relationship, we have 
an opportunity to participate in the 
creation of à new world order where 
the strong do not suppress the weak, 
and the big do not inhale the small. I 
cannot let our first act on this new 
stage be one in which we shrink from 
our responsibilities because others 
have not met theirs. 

We are deciding much more than 
whether or not there might be war—we 
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are deciding what the rules will be in 
the new emerging global order. 
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Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KIL- 
DEE]. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, | had hoped to serve my politi- 
cal career without ever having to confront the 
awesome and immediate question of war and 
peace such as we face here today. 

| had also hoped that humanity had reached 
the level of development that we could find al- 
ternative, more rational solutions to such inter- 
national conflicts. 

Strictly enforced international economic 
sanctions can be that alternative. 

When we talk of a new world order in the 
post-cold-war era, we can find no better exam- 
ple than the universal revulsion and rejection 
of the brutal Iraqi aggression against its de- 
fenseless neighbor, Kuwait. 

The quick and decisive action by the United 
Nations has ensured that Saddam Hussein 
has gained nothing from his occupation of Ku- 
wait. 

On the contrary, each day the international 
economic sanctions are allowed to work weak- 
ens lraq—economically, diplomatically, and 
militarily. 

Time is on our side in this conflict. 

And if we continue to enforce the sanctions, 
the whole world will continue to be on our 
side. 

But if we choose war at this time, America 
alone will bear the burden and the pay the 
costs of that military action. 

Let us more strictly enforce the international 
sanctions. 

Let us use the multi-nation military force in 
the region to impose an airtight naval, air, and 
land blockade of Iraq. 

Let us use our highly capable electronic in- 
telligence capabilities and rapid communica- 
tion facilities to monitor compliance with the 
sanctions. 

Let us punish countries and companies who 
violate the sanctions by denying them access 
to our American market. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of this body face 
no greater question than whether or not to 
commit American troops to the horrors of com- 
bat. 

But if we take that momentous decision—let 
it be with a full understanding of the con- 
sequences, 

Let us not assume it will be used only as a 
negotiating tactic. 

With our votes, we are authorizing the 
President to lead this Nation into war. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
COYNE]. 

Mr. COYNE. Mr. Speaker, there is no issue 
considered by the House of greater impor- 
tance than that of war or peace. 

As the elected Representatives of the peo- 
ple of the United States, we have the respon- 
sibility to debate the grounds on which our Na- 
tion should consider military action against an- 
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other nation. We must also consider whether 
the chances of achieving our goals through 
the use of sanctions are so slim that war is 
the only option left. Ultimately, we must ask: 
Why the rush to war? 

The U.S. Constitution places this weighty 
obligation on our shoulders. 

First, we should consider the singular event 
that has brought us to this point. On August 2, 
1990, the military forces of Iraq invaded the 
neighboring country of Kuwait. 

Since that date, Iraqi troops have waged a 
brutal campaign of occupation and repression 
against the Kuwaiti civilian population. The re- 
cent Amnesty International report on Iraqi 
human rights violations offers ample illustra- 
tion of Iraq's inhumane policy of terror against 
the citizens of Kuwait. 

For several months, the Government of Iraq 
implemented a despicable policy of hostage 
taking against foreign nationals. Hundreds of 
United States citizens were seized by Iraqi se- 
curity forces, as were the citizens of nations 
around the world. Saddam Hussein's failure to 
realize his goals may have led him to release 
these hostages, but he still bears the guilt for 
having seized human shields in the first place. 
We owe him no gratitude. 

iraqi President Saddam Hussein deserves 
and has received the condemnation of the 
international community. It is unnecessary to 
make comparison of Hussein to other dic- 
tators, either past or present, to declare un- 
equivocally his personal responsibility for the 
crimes against international peace and justice 
committed by his Government. 

The United States has been clear in its con- 
demnation of Iraqi aggression. President Bush 
has spoken forcefully of our Nation's resolve 
to see that Iraqi occupation of Kuwait does not 
go unchallenged. 

Let me say now that | am in complete 
agreement with the President and the goals 
set forth by recent U.N. resolutions: The com- 
plete and unconditional withdrawal of Iraqi 
forces from Kuwait. The U.S. Congress is 
committed to achieving this objective. 

Saddam Hussein should take no comfort 
from the debate taking place in this chamber. 
This is not a debate over the goals of United 
States policy toward Iraq, but it is a debate 
over the means by which we shall obtain 
those goals. Whether by sanctions or by war, 
Iraq will leave Kuwait. 

On this point, our Nation has not stood 
alone. We have been joined by the nations of 
the world in common effort to end the occupa- 
tion of Kuwait. 

Since August, President Bush has brought 
together an international coalition united in its 
determination that Iraq must leave Kuwait. We 
should commend the President for his leader- 
ship in this first crisis of the post-cold-war era. 

The Bush administration has marshalled an 
unprecedented display of global opposition to 
the continued Iraqi occupation of Kuwait. Act- 
ing in concert with the United Nations, the ad- 
ministration has been able to implement a pol- 
icy of sanctions against Iraq. American troops 
have been sent to Saudi Arabia, where they 
have been joined by military units from other 
countries. 

For the first time in several decades, the 
United Nations has been able to act decisively 
in response to a clear case of aggression. We 
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should be encouraged by the fact that the 
United Nations is working to advance the 
goals which its charter set forth. 

When United States military forces were first 
sent to the Persian Gulf region, it was widely 
noted that their primary military mission was to 
deter further aggression by Iraq in the region, 
to defend Saudi Arabia from attack if deter- 
rence failed, and to enforce the U.N. economic 
sanctions. 


President Bush stated on August 8: 

The mission of our troops is wholly defen- 
sive. Hopefully, they will not be needed long. 
They will not initiate hostilities, but they 
wil defend themselves, the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia and other friends in the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

As Senator SAM NUNN noted at the begin- 
ning of recent hearings on U.S. Persian Gulf 
policy by the Armed Services Committee of 
the other body, our military forces are accom- 
plishing their original mission. 

Thanks largely to President Bush's leader- 
Ship, the international community has suc- 
ceeded in deterring further Iraqi aggression. 
Hostages have been released. Economic 
sanctions have been maintained with a sur- 
prising degree of unanimity. Most importantly, 
the world has remained committed to the ulti- 
mate goal of complete and unconditional Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait. 

On 12 separate occasions, the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council has passed the resolutions calling 
for Iraqi withdrawal, and has instituted and 
reaffirmed repeatedly a policy of strict sanc- 
tions against Iraq. The forceful response of the 
United Nations to Iraqi aggression is testimony 
to the positive role this agency can play in the 
post-cold-war world. 

In íts most recent action, the U.N. Security 
Council passed Resolution 678, which author- 
izes member states to "use all necessary 
means to uphold and implement * * *" pre- 
vious U.N. resolutions and "* * * to restore 
international peace and security in the area 

With this resolution, the world's attention 
has been focused on January 15, as a date of 
vital importance. The Bush administration has 
repeatedly notified Iraq that offensive military 
action against Iraq will become an active op- 
tion after that date. 

So, we are now on the brink of war. For that 
reason, the Congress of the United States has 
begun finally to debate specific resolutions 
dealing with U.S. policy in the Persian Gulf. 

Let me state again that | believe there is no 
question more important for this House to de- 
bate than that of war and peace. With nearly 
400,000 American men and women stationed 
in the gulf, we cannot ignore our great respon- 
sibility to address this issue. 

Currently, there are over 1 million troops 
facing each other across the border of Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia. Along with about 360,000 
American troops currently deployed in the re- 
gion, there are an additional 245,000 Arab and 
allied troops in place. The Pentagon has esti- 
mated that there are more than 540,000 Iraqi 
troops in Kuwait and southern Iraq. 

The risk is great of human suffering and 
loss of life should war break out in the gulf. 
This suffering will be inflicted inevitably upon 
civilian populations as well as armed combat- 
ants. It is impossible to predict the number of 
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casualties that may be suffered by American 
units. For these reasons, if for no others, we 
must again ask the question: Why the rush to 
war? 

First, January 15 is a sefl-imposed deadline. 
Even the most recent Security Council state- 
ment does not require a move to war on any 
specific date. The U.N. Security Council reso- 
lution calling for Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait 
provide for an openended continuation of eco- 
nomic sanctions against the Republic of Iraq. 
Resolution 678 simply authorizes the use of 
“all necessary means” if Iraq has not with- 
drawn from Kuwait “on or before 15 January 
1991.” 

Economic sanctions continue to punish Iraq 
for its invasion of Kuwait, and constitute one 
means of enforcing the U.N. resolutions. We 
must, however, consider whether these sanc- 
tions will eventually lead to Iraqi withdrawal 
from Kuwait. 

Central Intelligence Director William Web- 
ster has testified on December 4, 1990, that: 

More than 100 countries are supporting the 
U.N. Resolutions that impose economic sanc- 
tions on Iraq. Coupled with the U.S. Govern- 
ment's increased ability to detect and follow 
up on attempts to circumvent the blockade, 
the sanctions have all but shut off Iraq's ex- 
ports and reduced imports to less than 10 
percent of their preinvasion level. All sectors 
of the Iragi economy are feeling the pinch of 
sanctions, and many industries have largely 
shut down. Most importantly, the blockade 
has eliminated any hope Baghdad had of 
cashing in on higher prices or its seizure of 
Kuwaiti oilfields. 

Despite mounting disruptions and hard- 
ships resulting from sanctions, Saddam ap- 
parently believes that he can outlast inter- 
national resolve to maintain sanctions * * * 
Our judgement has been, and continues to 
be, that there is no assurance or guarantee 
that economic sanctions will compel Saddam 
to change his policies or lead to internal un- 
rest that would threaten his regime. 

Let us acknowledge that there are no guar- 
antees that sanctions will work. Still, should 
we move to war, it is certain that large 
numberts of men and women will be wounded 
and killed. With so many lives on the line, the 
House must consider at what point we should 
abandon all hope of achieving the liberation of 
Kuwait through nonmilitary means. 

No nation can afford to stand alone against 
the world forever. Senator SAM NUNN has 
noted Iraq's high level of vulnerability to an 
economic embargo. 

The reason is because 98% of all their earn- 
ings come from oil. Fifty percent of their 
gross national product including everything 
they produce comes from oil. We have cut off 
50 to 60 percent of their gross national prod- 
uct * * * A 10 to 15 percent reduction in gross 
national product is somewhere between a re- 
cession and а depression. When you get up to 
20 and 25 percent of GNP reduction you are 
taking about а depression. Iraq is already 
twice that and heading toward 75%. 

Sanctions have often been chosen as the 
most desirable means of implementing U.S. 
foreign policy. Most recently, this Congress 
gave approval to a range of sanctions against 
the Republic of South Africa. The United 
States has maintained a trade embargo 
against the nation of Cuba for over two dec- 
ades. Yet, no previous attempt at sanctions 
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compares to the international sanctions cur- 
rently in place against Iraq. 

As Brian Urquhart, U.N. Political Under Sec- 
retary for the past 18 years, recently noted: 
"There have never been sanctions of this 
complexity or this comprehensive. And Iraq is 
uniquely vulnerable to sanctions. It has a sin- 
gle economic base and a poor industrial infra- 
Structure." 

With persistence, it is reasonable for us to 
hope that Iraq will eventually find the price of 
occupying Kuwait to be too high. Continued 
imposition of these sanctions will also show 
other potential aggressors around the world 
that the international community can stand 
resolutely against such aggression. 

The resolution offered by Mr. HAMILTON of- 
fers a prudent course of providing time for 
sanctions to have their ultimate effect. | am 
prepared to support all reasonable means of 
enforcing these sanctions. An eventual turn to 
military offensive action is not ruled out, but 
this resolution states explicitly that further con- 
gressional approval is required before offen- 
sive action is initiated. 

The time has not yet come for us to provide 
the President with authority to use "all nec- 
essary means" to force Iraqi withdrawal from 
Kuwait. Such authority would constitute an ab- 
dication of congressional responsibility to de- 
clare war. 

A move to war will inevitably lead to the de- 

feat of Iraq, but at what cost and with what re- 
sults? Can we reliably say that a United 
States attack on Iraq will not unleash a terror- 
ist campaign against Americans around the 
world. Once United States forces have in- 
flicted devastation on the nation of Iraq, how 
can we hope to restore stability to the region 
and calm the inflamed passions of the Arab 
world. 
The resolution requested by the President is 
fatally flawed by its failure to require further 
congressional approval for offensive military 
action by U.S. forces. It is unacceptable to 
simply accept a declaration by the President 
that “all appropriate diplomatic and other 
peaceful means to obtain compliance by Iraq 
with the United Nations Security Council reso- 
lutions * * * have not been successful in ob- 
taining such compliance." 

In effect, such a resolution stands the U.S. 
Constitution on its head, and transfers Con- 
gress' power and responsibility to declare war 
to the Executive. Congress must not cede 
such power to any President. 

Mr. Speaker, there are no guarantees that 
sanctions will work, but we owe American 
troops in the field a willingness to exhibit what 
President Dwight Eisenhower called "the cour- 
age of patience." 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. DEFAZIO]. 

Mr. DeFAZIO. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the second day of many eloquent 
speeches on the floor, lessons from his- 
tory, Hitler, Munich, appeasement. We 
should learn from history. We should 
not repeat our errors. 

It is true that we have encouraged 
Saddam Hussein through appeasement 
from April, 1984, when the Reagan ad- 
ministration extended full diplomatic 
recognition to Iraq, despite its overt 
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support for terrorism, through the at- 
tack on the USS Stark and the killing 
of the United States sailors, through 
the use of poison gas against Iran, 
against its own people, the Kurds, the 
administration stood silent and com- 
pliant. Even after Hussein massed 
forces on the border, the administra- 
tion opposed economic sanctions, sanc- 
tions that we adopted briefly in this 
House because we knew they were di- 
verting our food aid to military pur- 
poses. 

Тһе administration reversed that 
vote. 

Finally, on July 26, our Ambassador 
told Saddam Hussein, We have no 
opinion on the Arab-Arab conflict.“ 

Only after the invasion did the Bush 
administration drop appeasement and 
adopt a firm stand against aggression, 
and in those 5 short months since we 
abandoned appeasement and joined in 
international condemnation and isola- 
tion of Iraq, we have had tremendous 
victories. We stopped the invasion of 
Saudi Arabia. We have gotten the hos- 
tages back. We have continued the flow 
of oil. We have stopped the flow of high 
technology and heavy industrial goods 
to Iraq. 

Only one objective remains unmet, to 
get Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. 

We have adopted a strategy to firmly 
oppose aggression, economic and politi- 
cal blockade and sanctions unprece- 
dented in the history of the world and 
it needs a little bit longer to work to 
get them out of Kuwait. 

I quote Mr. Webster, the head of the 
Central Intelligence Agency: 

The sanctions have all but shut off Iraq's 
exports and reduced imports to less than 10 
percent of their preinvasion level. All sectors 
of the Iraqi economy are feeling the pinch of 
sanctions, and many industries have largely 
shut down. Most importantly, the blockade 
has eliminated any hope Baghdad had of 
cashing in on higher oil prices or its seizure 
of Kuwaiti oilfields. 

Is this a prize that he will keep 
through time, something from which 
he cannot benefit at all costs? I believe 
not. 

At long last we have put together a 
long-term winning strategy in the gulf, 
а strategy that promises а true new 
world order, hope for peace, hope for 
stability. 

If the administration wants war, 
then let the President ask for a dec- 
laration of war, lest we repeat another 
mistake of history. 

I quote from Senator Wayne Morse 
on the occasion of the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution: 

I believe history will record that we have 
made a great mistake by subverting and cir- 
cumventing the Constitution of the United 
States by means of this resolution. We are in 
effect giving the President war-making pow- 
ers in the absence of a declaration of war. I 
believe that to be a historic mistake. 

If we pass the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion, if we pass а declaration of war 
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“cloaked as a dove of peace" then we 
are repeating the mistakes of history. 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The Chair would explain to our 
guests in the gallery that we are happy 
to have you, but it is against the rules 
of the House for any visitor to express 
any manifestation of either approval or 
disapproval, and we will ask you to re- 
spect the rules of the House. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PETRI]. 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
colleague, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. McCOLLUM], for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to use the 
few minutes I have to tell you what I 
would say if I could address my re- 
marks directly to Saddam Hussein. 

"President Hussein," I would say, 
“уой, sir, have succeeded, at great cost 
to your people and the people of your 
region and particularly of Kuwait, in 
concentrating the attention of the 
world on your area and its problems. 

Now. you confront a momentous de- 
cision. Will you end this affair vio- 
lently by precipitating à war that 
eliminates you as a factor in your re- 
gion, or will you seize this moment to 
bring about а world conference to cre- 
ate a new order in your part of the 
world, by withdrawing from Kuwait. 

Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait, far 
from being the end of this affair will 
lead to à conference of nations to cre- 
ate a new order in the Middle East. 
That conference must at least address 
security concerns raised by your own 
actions, but its goals no doubt will be 
broader. 

“Your choice of peace can lead to а 
new order in your region. 

"President Hussein, the  inter- 
national conference which would follow 
your withdrawal could secure borders 
in the Middle East, create a space for 
the Palestinians, and permit the peo- 
ples of the region to advance into a 
new age of cultural achievement and 
prosperity. 

“And you, sir, rather than being re- 
membered as à marginal and a destruc- 
tive figure, could be remembered as а 
man who did terrible things, to be sure, 
but who led his people to à new and 
prosperous world. 

"I hope and pray, for all our sakes, 
that you have this vision and the cour- 
age to convert the opportunity you 
have created, at terrible cost, to the 
good of your people.“ 

Mr. Speaker, That is what I say to 
Saddam Hussein. If we must force him 
to withdraw, we will. It is now up to 
President Hussein to choose. I hope he 
chooses to give peace a chance, and I 
urge that we vote for the Solarz-Michel 
resolution. 

Mr. McCOLLUM, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. ZELIFF]. 
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Mr. ZELIFF. Mr. Speaker, it has 
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gretfully there remain in the world those who 
refuse to acknowledge the right of other na- 
tions to maintain their international sov- 
ereignty. Our concerns are no longer with 
communism, but with Third World dictators 
who find it necessary to encroach upon 
peaceful nations for their own aggrandize- 
ment. The United States should not absolve 
its responsibility as the most able member of 
the international coalition and of the United 
Nations to prevent such naked aggression as 
Iraq's invasion and destruction of Kuwait. 

Under the leadership role that we have as- 
sumed, it is necessary for the Congress to 
unite behind our President as he is the con- 
Stitutional Head-of-State and Commander in 
Chief. The Congress has wholly supported the 
President's attempts to resolve this crisis dip- 
lomatically, but we must continue to unite be- 
hind the President in order to impress upon 
Saddam Hussein that the United States is de- 
termíned in its efforts to achieve world peace. 

Iraq's invasion of Kuwait was a prelude to 
their more heinous acts of plundering a sov- 
ereign nation, taking all westerners hostage 
and persecuting all Kuwaitis who attempted to 
aid these innocent civilians in their escape. 
The United States must realize that these ac- 
tions and Hussein's past record, which in- 
cludes using chemical weapons against his 
own people, the continued threat of attack 
against Israel and the и ed attack 
against the U.S.S. Stark in 1987, indicate that 
he has no interest in establishing peace in the 
Middle East. These conditions limit the Presi- 
dent in his options for forcing Iraq to abandon 
its military occupation of Kuwait. 

Therefore, the Congress must authorize the 
President to enforce U.N. Security Council 
Resolution 678. The United States must stand 
strong and firm in its resolve to oppose the 
contemptible actions taken by the Iraqis in 
their brutal occupation of an innocent state. 


us 
we cannot shy away from the mantle of 
ership that we shoulder. As the beacon of the 
free world we must be the nation that 


our best hope for peace in the future. 
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Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | yield 4 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ENGEL]. 
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Mr. ENGEL. I thank the gentleman 
from California for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, this is probably the 
most important and difficult vote that 
any member of Congress will make for 
years to come. I have been agonizing 
over this issue for months and particu- 
larly during the past few days. I don't 
make this decision lightly. 

Mr. Speaker, peace is always better 
than war. I hope and pray that during 
the next few days and even weeks, we 
can have а diplomatic breakthrough to 
this crisis. We should leave no stone 
unturned in the quest for a peaceful 
and diplomatic solution to the prob- 
lems in the gulf. I would hope that the 
January 15 deadline will be a flexible 
one and that our country will pursue а 
dialog to keep the door to а peaceful 
solution open. 

I believe in letting sanctions work 
but I do not realistically believe that 
sanctions alone will drive Saddam Hus- 
sein out of Kuwait. Nor do I believe 
that driving Saddam out of Kuwait is 
the end-all and be-all. The world com- 
munity must address the fact that Sad- 
dam Hussein continues to possess 
chemical and biological weapons and 
has a potential nuclear capability. He 
used poisonous gas to murder his own 
citizens and he certainly would not 
hesitate to use it against others in the 
region. We cannot turn our head away 
from this threat which he poses to our 
alies in the region—Egypt, Israel, 
Saudi Arabia and others. If we don't 
stand up to him now, won't we ulti- 
mately have to stand up to a stronger 
Saddam Hussein down the road? If the 
Congress does not give the President 
the ability to show Saddam (Hussein) 
that we are resolved in stopping his ag- 
gression and threats to the region, 
doesn't this give him pause to think 
that he can get away with this aggres- 
sion? As today's Washington Post edi- 
torial stated: 

It is а matter of supplying the president 
with the vote of confidence, the showing of 
support, to strengthen his hand at the mo- 
ment when (conceivably this powerful sort of 
strengthening of his hand) this can influence 
the calculations of Saddam Hussein and win 
him over to the withdrawal that is favored 
by almost everyone in America. 

The Post continues: 

It is no longer seriously disputed that Sad- 
dam Hussein is a menace to regional peace 
and global order and had best be reined in 
sooner so that he does not become an even 
greater menace later.* * * Can there be any 
question as to how Saddam Hussein would 
read a congressional vote that denied Presi- 
dent Bush the authority he seeks to use in 
conformity with international mandate and 
national policy alike? Does anyone think he 
would not take heart from such a vote? 

Mr. Speaker, Saddam Hussein has re- 
peatedly rebuffed attempts at a diplo- 
matic solution. I am disheartened upon 
hearing his comments today that he 
will not leave Kuwait unless there is 
some linkage to the Palestinian ques- 
tion. This Congress, this Congressman, 
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the administration and our President 
have repeatedly stated that there can- 
not and should not be any linkage be- 
tween Saddam Hussein’s brutal inva- 
sion of Kuwait and the Palestinian 
question. They are two separate issues 
and must be addressed individually and 
totally apart from one another. Sad- 
dam Hussein did not invade Kuwait to 
help the Palestinians. He invaded Ku- 
wait because he is a brutal and dan- 
gerous aggressor. His attempt to link 
his aggression to the Palestinian cause 
is a callous maneuver that must not be 
rewarded. 

Mr. Speaker, again I repeat that 
peace is always preferable to war, but a 
peace by appeasing an aggressor will 
lead to even greater consequences later 
on. Who can ever forget the 1938 meet- 
ing of appeasement between Neville 
Chamberlain and Hitler when Chamber- 
lain waved the white paper and said he 
had achieved peace in our time. We 
cannot make this mistake again. 

Mr. Speaker, I was a loud and vocal 
opponent of the Vietnam war. I don’t 
believe we can be the policemen of the 
world, but this is no Vietnam. Saddam 
Hussein possesses biological, chemical, 
and nuclear capability and is a threat 
to us, unlike Vietnam. This does rep- 
resent a direct threat to our vital in- 
terests, a threat to our economy, a 
threat to stability, and a threat to our 
friends in the region. If Saddam feels 
that we do not have the resolve to see 
this through, if we come up with a pol- 
icy of pretending that sanctions alone 
will work, we will find that 4, 8, 10, 12 
months from now, we will be back here 
debating the same issue. The difference 
will then be that Saddam will be bold- 
er, stronger, more intransigent than 
ever. He will then constitute an even 
greater threat, with even greater im- 
plications for us and the world. More- 
over, we can't wait a long time. Our 
troops cannot stay in the desert for 
lengthy periods without rotation, a 
lessening of morale and the potential- 
ity of the allied coalition breaking up. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that while diplomacy should continue 
to go on, this is a time to strengthen 
the President’s hand, not weaken it. By 
giving the President the authority he 
requests, it sends a strong message to 
Saddam Hussein, and can materially 
improve our chances of achieving 
peace. I support the Solarz-Michel res- 
olution. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. PEASE]. 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Gephardt-Hamilton reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Speaker, | have served in the U.S. Con- 
gress 14 years this month. This is the first 
time | have had to take a stand and vote 
whether to send my fellow Americans into 
combat. It is a daunting and humbling respon- 
sibility. 
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When all is said and done leading up to the 
so-called diplomatic deadline on January 15, 
the decision to be made in mid-Janaury, 1991 
is whether now is the time to order thousands 
of our Nation's courageous men and women 
to likely death in order to drive Iraqi troops out 
of Kuwait. 

| am mindful that scores of young Ameri- 
cans have already died while on duty in Oper- 
ation Desert Shield, helping to successfully 
defend Saudi Arabia against further Iraqi ag- 
gression and hastening the safe release of 
thousands of innocent Western civilians who 
were held hostage by the Government of Iraq. 
Two of the principal goals set out by President 
Bush to justify dispatching U.S. forces to 
Saudi Arabia last August have already been 
achieved. 

Why then should the Congress now give a 
green light and authorize U.S. troops to go on 
the offensive against Iraq? 

President Bush and Secretary of State 
Baker have shifted ground and cited several 
different reasons for why military force may be 
the only course of action for dealing with Sad- 
dam Hussein and his military machine. Only 
two reasons carry much weight with me. 

First, it is claimed that the lraqi regime 
wants to secure a stranglehold on the oil in 
the Middle East. The United States imports 50 
percent of the oil we now consume, substan- 
tial quantities from Middle East supplies. 
Therefore, it is deemed a vital U.S. economic 
interest that we sustain continued Western ac- 
cess to Middle East oil. 

This is a shaky justification to go to war at 
this juncture. 

There is no shortage of oil in the world mar- 
ket at present and none is expected for the 
foreseeable future. Yes, Iraqi and Kuwait oil 
exports have been cut off, but Saudi Arabia 
and other oil-exporting nations have increased 
production to make up for апу shortfall. 

Futhermore, Japan and Western Europe are 
far more dependent upon oil from the Persian 
Gulf than the United States. Why aren't those 
nations pressing for a military solution to the 
crisis sooner rather than later? More to the 
point, why aren't those nations more willing to 
put their young people's lives on the line and 
shoulder much more fairly the military and 
economic burdens associated with rolling back 
the Iraqi threat to stable supplies of Persian 
Gulf oil? 

The obvious answer is that President Bush 
and Secretary Baker have rushed in and vol- 
unteered our troops for that mission. There 
are now approximately 37,000 British and 
French troops in the region compared with 
430,000 American troops. Not one 
or German soldier is at risk at this moment if 
war breaks out. 

Second, we are told by President Bush that 
Iraq must not be allowed to profit from its 
naked aggression against Kuwait. Otherwise, 
a dangerous precedent will have been set in 
the post-cold-war era that will tempt other ty- 
rants to use armed aggression as an instru- 
ment of national policy. Glib analogies to Mu- 
nich events and the Nazi threat of 50 years 
ago aside, | agree with the premise. 

More importantly, the international commu- 
nity recognizes the danger and has taken mul- 
tilateral action to avoid such a precedent. Iraq 
is the target of sweeping, unprecedented mul- 
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tilateral economic sanctions. It loses 570 mil- 
lion a day in oil revenue alone because of the 
worldwide trade embargo. The occupied Ku- 
waiti ports are worthless. 

There simply is no danger that Iraq will go 
unpunished for its wanton assault on Kuwait. 
For that reason, there is no compelling reason 
to resort to military force now without giving 
the sanctions ample time to work and without 
exhausting all diplomatic leads to convince 
Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. 

As this crisis has unfolded, President Bush 
has skillfully mobilized solid international sup- 
port in the Saudi desert and at the United Na- 
tions to contain and to roll back Saddam Hus- 
sein's military aggression. A very positive 
precedent will have been set for a better world 
order in the future if the multilateral economic 
sanctions against Iraq are given sufficient time 
to take full effect and if they prove instrumen- 
tal in compelling Iraq to leave Kuwait. That's 
a precedent worth setting. Certainly, in a world 
with many festering regional conflicts, this 
Congress ought not set a precedent of sup- 
porting the rapid deployment of U.S. troops as 
the principal means for the international com- 
munity to police the world's trouble spots. 
Such a precedent could not be sustained. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. NEAL]. 

.Mr. NEAL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt resolution. Mr. Speaker, 
we are not going to know whether or 
not the sanctions work if we do not 
give them a chance. If we try the sanc- 
tions, then we always have the option 
of war. 

Mr. Speaker, in a widely discussed and 
praised document, former Reagan administra- 
tion Secretary of Defense Casper Weinberger 
suggested several tests he said should be 
passed before going to war. 

“First,” he said, "The United States should 
not commit forces to combat overseas unless 
the particular engagement or occasion is 
deemed vital to our national interest or that of 
our allies." 

Secretary Weinberger's fourth test, among 
other things, requires that "We must 
continously keep, as a beacon light before us, 
the basic question: Is this conflict in our na- 
tional interest?" 

His sixth test says, "Finally, the commitment 
of U.S. forces to combat should be a last re- 
sort." 

Secretary Weinberger offered several other 
important thoughts and tests, including the en- 
tire document at the end of this statement, 
and concluded by saying that his tests "are in- 
tended to sound a note of caution—caution 
that we must observe prior to commiting our 

Mr. Speaker, Secretary Weinberger's tests 
are very pertinent to our debate today. The 
questions before us are these: 

Is it vital—essential—to our national interest 
to get Iraq out of Kuwait now, within a few 
days or weeks, rather than later? 

Is it worth the costs in human life and suf- 
fering, іп economic consequences, in likely 
disruption of oil supplies, in higher oil prices 
during a time of recession, in the destabiliza- 
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tion of the entire Middle East region, and the 
long-term consequences of war and chaos 
which are undisputable. 

Mr. Speaker, | agree that Saddam Hussein 
has to be stoped—that it was, and is, vital to 
our national interest that he be stopped. Sad- 
dam has been responsible for the deaths of 
hundreds of thousands of people, has invaded 
two countries, has used chemical weapons 
against his own people. We could not let him 
control that 65 percent of the world's known oil 
reserves which are there in the Middle East. 

It was and continues to be our vital national 
interest to stop and contain Saddam Hussein. 
And unlike the situation in the 1930's with Hit- 
ler, who was appeased, Saddam has been 
stopped. 

Under the excellent leadership of President 
Bush and Secretaries Baker and Cheney, our 
policy has succeeded. Saddam has been kept 
out of Saudi Arabia, and although he is still in 
Kuwait, he is not benefiting from it. Our hos- 
tages have been released. Our policy of eco- 
nomic sanctions and embargo backed up by 
force has been effective. 

Now the question is: Is it vital to our national 
interest to get him out of Kuwait, now, rather 
than later. I'm not disagreeing with the propo- 
sitions, that Saddam must leave Kuwait and 
must not benefit from his brutal aggression. 
Saddam must leave Kuwait. We all agree on 
that. The question is one of timing. 

| don't think it is vital to our national interest 
to get Iraq out of Kuwait within a few days or 
weeks. And yet | think anyone supporting the 
administration-Solarz approach must believe 
that it is vital. Either that or they must think 
that it is a good idea to go to war for reasons 
less than vital to us. 

Mr. Speaker, if it is vital to our national inter- 
est to keep countries from invading each 
other, then why did we not go to war with 
China over Burma or the Soviet Union over 
Czechoslovakia? 

Of course, no one is arguing for these kinds 
of actions because, although we deplore these 
takeovers, it is not in our vital interest to go to 
war with China or the Soviet Union. 

The fact is that it is not necessary, not vital 
to get Iraq out of Kuwait quickly. We have to 
get Iraq out of Kuwait, but we should do it in 
the most intelligent, humane, economical way 
possible, and in the way that is most consist- 
ent with our own long-term interests. 

Will the economic sanctions, backed up by 
force, be successful? And will the coalition en- 
forcing them stay together? 

Honestly, I’m not sure, although the evi- 
dence available to us suggests they will be. 
The sanctions are working beautifully so far. 
Saddam has been stopped from going into 
Saudi Arabia. He is not benefiting from his oc- 
cupation of Kuwait. Iraq's economy and war- 
making capability are deteriorating daily. 

Our country, along with our NATO allies, 
has had the staying power to contain the So- 
viet Union for 45 years and virtually alone, 
North Korea for 40 years. We have proved 
that we have staying power and can work for 
long-term goals. 

Mr. Speaker, | think the real question is: Will 
the coalition dedicated to stopping Saddam 
stay together if war begins? Do we really think 
Arabs will stick with us and kill other Arabs, 
especially if Saddam carries through on his 
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promise to attack Israel? What evidence would 
allow us to assume that? 

Our colleague, Senator FRITZ HOLLINGS, has 
speculated on what the Arab response might 
to be a sudden, massive violent attack by the 
United States on Iraq. Senator HOLLINGS said: 

Such a wholesale slaughter of brother 
Arabs by infidels could quickly break up the 
hollow coalition of Western and Arab States 
arrayed against Saddam. Arab public opinion 
would be united in revulsion and outrage. 
Every Arab terrorist, every fundamentalist 
mullah, every anti-American zealot, would 
take heart. Instead of a new world order, we 
will create a new world disorder. This is 
what Admiral Crowe had in mind when he 
warned that by winning, the United States 
could lose. 

There is no solid evidence, Mr. speaker, 
that economic sanctions will work, but neither 
is there evidence that continued cooperative 
military action will succeed. Since we don't 
know for sure about either course, we pursue 
the most humane, most economical, least dis- 
ruptive course of action first? Shouldn't war be 
the last, rather than an early option? 

Oh, sure, we can save Kuwait by destroying 
it. But Saddam was perfectly willing to sac- 
rifice hundreds of thousands of people over 
the last several years during war against Iran. 
Don't you think that 40,000 or so Iraqi troops 
in Kuwait will fight? Won't American troops 
have to fight door-to-door to rout 400,000-plus 
Iraqi troops? And with the deaths and maiming 
of tens of thousands of civilians, do you think 
our coalition will hold together? 

In addition to the war's cost in lives, there 
would be the cost in dollars. It now is costing 
an estimated $2.5 billion a month, $30 billion 
year, to maintain our troops in the Persian 
Gulf region. But the costs of war would be 
many times as great. At a time when we're 
running $300 billion annual budget deficits, is 
it really in our vital national interest to spend 
and borrow another hundred billion dollars or 
зо, especially if we can achieve our objective 
in the gulf region another way? 

And interestingly, Mr. Speaker, not one 
speaker l've heard during this entire debate 
has argued that getting Iraq out of Kuwait im- 
mediately is vital. 

Going to war at this time would not be in 
our national interest, certainly not vital, and 
would be contrary to our values. War should 
be our last option, not the first. 

As Winston Churchill once said "jaw, jaw, 
jaw, (talk, talk, talk) is always better than war, 
war, war and as General Н. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, Commander of U.S. Forces in 
the Persian Gulf, said in late November, “If 
the alternative to dying is sitting out in the sun 
for another summer, that’s not a bad alter- 
native.” 

Mr. Speaker, we should exercise what has 
been called the “nobility of patience” instead 
of rushing to war. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
CASPAR WEINBERGER 


(1) First, the United States should not 
commit forces to combat overseas unless the 
particular engagement or occasion is deemed 
vital to our national interest or that of our 
allies. That emphatically does not mean that 
we should declare beforehand, as we did with 
Korea in 1950, that a particular area is out- 
side our strategic perimeter. 
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(2) Second, if we decide it is necessary to 
put combat troops into a given situation, we 
should do so wholeheartedly, and with the 
clear intention of winning. If we are unwill- 
ing to commit the forces or resources nec- 
essary to achieve our objectives, we should 
not commit them at all. Of course if the par- 
ticular situation requires only limited force 
to win our objectives, then we should not 
hesitate to commit forces sized accordingly. 
When Hitler broke treaties and remilitarized 
the Rhineland, small combat forces then 
could perhaps have prevented the holocaust 
of World War II. 

(3) Third, if we do decide to commit forces 
to combat overseas, we should have clearly 
defined political and military objectives. 
And we should know precisely how our forces 
can accomplish those clearly defined objec- 
tives. And we should have and send the 
forces needed to do just that. As Clausewitz 
wrote, “Мо one starts а war—or rather, по 
one in his senses ought to do so—without 
first being clear in his mind what he intends 
to achieve by that war, and how he intends 
to conduct 16.” 

War may be different today than in 
Clausewitz's time, but the need for well-de- 
fined objectives and a consistent strategy is 
still essential. If we determine that a combat 
mission has become necessary for our vital 
national interests, then we must send forces 
capable to do the job—and not assign а com- 
bat mission to а force configured for peace- 
keeping. 

(4) Fourth, the relationship between our 
objectives and the forces we have commit- 
ted—their size, composition and disposi- 
tion—must be continually reassessed and ad- 
justed if necessary. Conditions and objec- 
tives invariably change during the course of 
& conflict. When they do change, then so 
must our combat requirements. We must 
continuously keep as а beacon light before 
us the basic questions: "Is this conflict in 
our national interest?" Does our national 
interest require us to fight, to use force of 
arms?“ If the answers are yes“, then we 
must win, If the answers are “по”, then we 
should not be in combat. 

(5) Fifth, before the U.S. commits combat 
forces abroad, there must be some reasonable 
assurance we will have the support of the 
American people and their elected represent- 
atives in Congress. This support cannot be 
achieved unless we are candid in making 
clear the threats we face; the support cannot 
be sustained without continuing and close 
consultation. We cannot fight a battle with 
the Congress at home while asking our 
troeps to win а war overseas or, as in the 
case of Vietnam, in effect asking our troops 
not to win, but just to be there. 

(6) Finally, the commitment of U.S. forces 
to combat should be a last resort. I believe 
that these tests can be helpful in deciding 
whether or not we should commit our troops 
to combat in the months and years ahead. 
The point we must all keep uppermost in our 
minds is that if we ever decide to commit 
forces to combat, we must support those 
forces to the fullest extent of our national 
will for as long as it takes to win. So we 
must have in mind objectives that are clear- 
ly defined and understood and supported by 
the widest possible number of our citizens. 
And those objectives must be vital to our 
survival as а free nation and to the fulfill- 
ment of our responsibilities as a world 
power. We must also be farsighted enough to 
sense when immediate and strong reactions 
to apparently small events can prevent lion- 
like responses that may be required later. 
We must never forget those isolationists in 
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Europe who shrugged that “Danzig is not 
worth a war", and Why should we fight to 
keep the Rhineland demilitarized?” 

These tests I have just mentioned have 
been phrased negatively for a purpose—they 
are intended to sound a note of caution—cau- 
tion that we must observe. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER]. 

Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, my colleagues, there is no doubt 
there is overwhelming support in this 
Nation and in this Congress for the 
goals that the President has laid out. 
There is no doubt in my mind that 
when history is written, it will show 
that those goals in fact were achieved. 

What this debate is all about is how 
do we achieve them? That is what the 
choices are really. 

As an engineer, let me examine the 
problem that we face as a nation and 
what we are facing in terms of votes. 

Certainly under the present course, 
which is sanctions plus implied force, 
we have been very successful. So far we 
have been able to defend Saudi Arabia, 
we freed the hostages, we stabilized the 
oil supply. 

However, we have not yet been able 
to free Kuwait and we have not been 
able to prevent Iraq from developing a 
nuclear capability. 

Those are the concerns that the 
President has laid out for us. 

So let us look at the options we face 
when we vote tomorrow. 

Certainly under the Solarz proposal, 
which calls for authorizing force, there 
are two possibilities. Let us assume 
that in fact we pass that resolution and 
Hussein blinks. Great. 

Kuwait is freed; we are delighted. 

But the nuclear problem goes un- 
solved. That is а problem. 

There is no loss of life, wonderful. If 
Hussein does not blink, then the Presi- 
dent will most likely go to war. 

The result will be we will win, there 
is no question about that. We can out- 
produce them, we can beat them. Ku- 
wait will be freed. 

The nuclear problem will be solved, 
but the loss of life is potentially very 
large. 

Now let us look at the Hamilton side 
of things, which continues the sanc- 
tions with implied force. 
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Under that program Hussein could 
well be deposed. If that happens, Ku- 
wait is freed, and the nuclear problem 
is solved, no 1088 of life. If in fact sanc- 
tions do not work, or the alliance falls 
apart, we still have the opportunity to 
use military force and go this path. 

Clearly to achieve the goals that the 
President said we must achieve, which 
are to get Iraq out of Kuwait and to 
eliminate any potential nuclear capa- 
bility for Iraq, Hussein must go. There 
are only two ways for him to go. War 
or being overthrown. 
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Now the problem that I have with the 
Solarz approach is that it virtually 
guarantees war, and let me tell my col- 
leagues why. Certainly the Solarz ap- 
proach, as everyone has said, will po- 
tentially get Iraq out of Kuwait. There 
is no argument. That may work. But it 
does not solve the nuclear problem. 
The only way to really solve that is to 
get Hussein out of Iraq, and we cannot 
do that under Solarz. So, under Solarz, 
essentially the nuclear concern gets 
unanswered, and war is inevitable to 
stop them from dropping nuclear weap- 
ons. 

Now, on the other hand, sanctions. 
No one in this Chamber can guarantee 
that sanctions will fail or will succeed. 
There are no guarantees in life. I say, 
"You pay your money, you take your 
chance. No one can guarantee 16.” 

But sanctions can disrupt their econ- 
omy and can disrupt their military ca- 
pability. Sanctions could cause the 
overthrow with no loss of life. With pa- 
tience we can have it all. We can get 
Iraq out of Kuwait, we can prevent nu- 
clear capability. 

Time is on our side. What is the 
hurry? 

Remember World War II? We did not 
capture every island in the Pacific. We 
bypassed them, we isolated them, and 
we went back later and cleaned them 
up. 

We can isolate, and that is what we 
do with the sanctions. If sanctions fail, 
we still have the military option. 

So, please support Hamilton. Do not 
use those body bags. Let us have the 
courage to be patient. We waited out 
Russia for 45 years. Surely we can wait 
out this two-bit dictator for a couple of 
years, if necessary. 

Have the courage. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. LEWIS]. 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
history has duly recorded British 
Prime Minister Chamberlain report- 
edly achieving “реасе in our time" by 
appeasing Hitler. We are all too famil- 
iar with the horrors of World War II 
which followed this naive statement. 

In defense of Chamberlain, the world 
had never seen а madman equipped 
with the modern weapons of war. We 
have no such excuse. History has clear- 
ly shown us the dangers of giving in to 
this type of aggression. 

That is what makes this such a dif- 
ficult question. Do we go in now and 
eliminate the threat or do we pull back 
and risk the possibility of Iraqi actions 
which could threaten the lives of mil- 
lions? 

Yesterday I returned form visiting 
our troops in Saudi Arabia. Since re- 
turning I have been calling the loved 
ones of service men and women I met 
to pass along messages. To share in 
this experience is truly humbling and 
terrifying. 
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Despite the feelings of pride I felt it 
is frightening to know that these very 
same individuals will be under fire in 
the event of hostilities. None of us 
want to place these young men and 
women in jeopardy. 

That is the paradox we face today. 
By threatening war do we avoid war? 
And by supposedly striving for peace do 
we actually bring our Nation closer to 
war? 

In addition, what is the effect of our 
statements? I will tell you one effect. 
The inappropriate comment by one of 
the leaders of this House that left the 
impression that Congress cut funding 
to our troops was more damaging to 
our troop morale than any enemy prop- 
aganda. 

This one callous statement weighed 
as heavily on the minds of the soldiers 
I met than the prospect of battle. It 
disgusted me to witness this unfortu- 
nate result of playing petty politics 
with the lives of our soldiers. 

This is the concern of the soldiers 
and families I have spoken with. They 
are rightly worried that Congress will 
pull the rug from under them. 

In my view the Gephardt resolution 
is not only misguided but unrealistic. 

Here is a realistic scenario in the 
event of hostilities. Within minutes 
Hussein will be firing missiles from 
Iraq into our lines. In order to save 
thousands of American lives these mis- 
sile bases will have to be destroyed. 

Is this offensive action? Are we to 
tell our field commander to wait until 
this Congress can convene, draft a reso- 
lution, debate it, and give its author- 
ization? 

By then it will be too late for thou- 
sands of our soldiers whom we are sup- 
posedly trying to save. 

As I spoke with our soldiers in Saudi 
Arabia one sentiment became clear. 
Let us do our job or send us home. 

When I expressed surprise at the high 
level of morale among our troops the 
answer was always the same. They said 
they could now see the light at the end 
of the tunnel and knew they were not 
going to be left sitting in the desert 
month after month while politicians 
and diplomats play their games and 
our vital equipment fries in the desert. 

Finally, let me remind my colleagues 
that supporting the President does not 
mean a declaration of war for January 
15. 

The votes on this issue transcend pol- 
itics. This is an issue of conscience. 
None of us want war, especially those 
of us who have experienced it. Some- 
times, however, a military threat is 
the only avenue toward peace. 

We must learn from history. There is 
no appeasing a madman. History has 
condemned Chamberlain for appeasing 
Hitler. That is not the legacy I want to 
leave behind. Support the Michael-So- 
larz resolution. Support the President. 
Support our troops. 
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To paraphrase Secretary of State 
Baker We must not confuse appease- 
ment with diplomacy.” 

Mr. Speaker, you and I must vote to- 
morrow. Please dig down deep in your 
heart and conscience. Do what you be- 
lieve is in the best interest of our serv- 
ice men and women. This vote is most 
likely the most difficult one we will 
ever cast. The Michel-Solarz resolution 
in my judgment is the only vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong opposition to the Solarz-Michel 
resolution which would authorize the 
President to enter into a war. 

Mr. Speaker, the repeated and continuous 
debate and reasons given for our immediate 
military action in the Middle East seems to 
cloud the real issues of our involvement. 

The Presidential, Solarz-Michel resolution is 
a declaration of war. Every Member who votes 
for it signifies his or her support for that war. 

As a patriotic American, who has served in 
the military and for 45 years been an active 
member of various veterans organizations, it is 
my firm belief that we should only declare war 
when our country’s security is at risk. 

Мо one has addressed that issue. Let's ex- 
amine the facts. Iraq is governed by a dictator 
who has been ruthless in his rule. Kuwait is a 
kingdom governed by a single person who 
bestows the benefits to members of his royal 
family. 

Our country has had economic relations 
with both countries but have not been politi- 
cally close to either. Americans may not own 
land or minerals in Kuwait or any country in 
the Middle East. Neither nation resembles in 
any way our democracy. 

Our Ambassadors appointed by President 
Bush told both nations last July that the United 
States has no interest vital or otherwise in the 
dispute between these two kingdoms. Now 
President Bush and many Members of Con- 
gress want to conduct a costly war to settle 
their differences. Yes, we acted correctly in 
joining the U.N. resolution of condemnation 
and economic sanctions against lraq—we 
acted wisely in committing sufficient forces to 
stem further aggression. As other nations sup- 
plied troops we should have gradually with- 
drawn some of our troops to make this a truly 
U.N. action, instead President Bush has con- 
tinued the largest single military buildup in our 
history at a great financial loss to our Nation. 

Are we to involve ourselves in every injus- 
lice or attack every nation controlled by a des- 
pot or possessing weapons we deem offen- 
Sive? Of course not or we would already be at 
war with three-fourths of the nations in this 
world. Why then do we deem this to be so im- 
portant that we will condemn thousands of 
young Americans to death and burden those 
who survive with an unbearable debt. 

Yes, this war will cost American lives and a 
financial cost far exceeding our ability or will- 
ingness to pay. But that is not mentioned in 
this debate. 

Whether the U.N. coalition survives with or 
without a war is immaterial. 
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We will never know if the sanctions or nego- 
tiations will work. 

When our President set a deadline for sanc- 
tions and negotiations he created the crisis 
and dilemma we are in today. 

To delay military action is not withdrawing 
our commitment to Saudi Arabia, another king- 
dom, or to the United Nations who have at 
times been unkind to our country. It instead 
advises the President that we value the lives 
of our young people more than the kings, 
emirs, and dictators of the world value theirs. 

Before President Bush secured permission 
from those other nations to set a deadline he 
should have consulted with the American peo- 
ple and their elected Congress. The fact that 
he did not is his responsibility and mistake 
now, he and many of you argue it is too late 
we cannot take a step back from that line in 
the sand. Mr. President and my colleagues, 
it’s not your life or your fortune to be laid on 
the line. 

To those of you who espouse war as the 
only course to take, join my proposal to allow 
the President, Vice President, Cabinet and 
every Member of Congress to volunteer for 
combat military duty regardless of your age. 
Those who are so willing to have war then 
could not be denied the opportunity of fighting 
for their beliefs. 

The President's resolution should also con- 
tain a tax provision to be levied now on the 
people we are here to serve. If that war is 
worth it to you then provide for its payment 
now not give the bill to your children and 
grandchildren. 

Why did not the sponsors or leaders of this 
body insist that the President provide us with 
the true cost and include it in this resolution? 
For | know that most of you who will vote for 
it today will not be willing to pay for it next 
year, when the bill comes due. 

If we have a war we will win and when its 
over be prepared to then tax your constituents 
with the tremendous costs of rebuilding what 
we destroyed. That has been our humanitarian 
trait following every conflict we win. 

We provide the tax dollars to rebuild the 
vanquished infrastructure, schools, housing, 
factories, transportation, and all else. 

As we have done and are doing even today 
in Grenada and Panama. 

When we rebuild those nations they will still 
бекі not democracies. 

And we will continue to buy their oil even at 
a greater price than we pay now. 

The facts on the bottom line will be a loss 
of many young Americans, billions of Amer- 
ican tax dollars and we will have purchased 
nothing but fewer friends in a region that has 
been plagued for 5,000 years of religion and 
ethnic warfare. 

What makes us think that we can change a 
region that has thwarted the military might of 
Persia-Rome, Greece, Genghis Khan, the 
Ottoman Empire, and many others. 

No armed might can create Utopia. Let the 
United Nation participate equally in the sanc- 
tions and share the load. There will be no Jap- 
anese, Korean, Taiwanese, Chinese, Indian, 
Pakistani, European, Russian or any other 
total commitment to this conflict. They will not 
suffer the loss, but will reap the benefits. 
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Let us dismiss the arguments that we can- 
not back down or that the United Nation has 
authorized us to go to war. 

There are far greater reasons not to fight 
this war at this time. 

In closing however, | will say that if the 
House and Senate give the President the au- 
thority he now requests then | and all Ameri- 
cans must then unite and provide the re- 
sources and strength to bring the conflict to a 
rapid and successful conclusion. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Indiana (Мг. 
JONTZ]. 

Mr. JONTZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Hamilton-Gephardt reso- 
lution. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. RANGEL]. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the  Hamilton-Gephardt 
amendment. 

Forty years ago I was on the Yalu 
River in North Korea. I was а sergeant 
in the 2d Infantry Division. We had 
driven the enemy from southern Korea 
all the way past the 38th parallel. Then 
it reached а point that the Congress 
and the President was going to decide 
whether or not the 8th Army and the 2d 
Infantry Division should move across 
the Yalu River. The political decision 
in Washington was whether or not the 
8th Army should move across the Yalu 
River in order to invade Manchuria and 
go after the Communists who were 
there. : 

Mr. Speaker, I wondered those nights 
in Korea whether or not the Congress 
was paying as much attention then as 
apparently they are not paying today 
as we find all of the political courage 
in the world to submit somebody else's 
children into combat. When I think of 
the close to 40,000 Americans that died 
in Korea, the tens of thousands cap- 
tured by the Communists and those 
that were left maimed and wounded for 
life, and we go back today to try to 
pick up the pieces for the courageous 
Congress that supported their battle 
against communism, and we find them 
in homeless shelters and in the streets 
forgotten, and even difficult to find а 
memorial for them; if my colleagues 
see what happened after Korea, they go 
the Grenada, they go to Panama, they 
go to Vietnam, and we still find a cou- 
rageous Congress supporting the fight- 
ing men, and yet no matter how much 
our life depends on it, we cannot think 
of the reason why we were so coura- 
geous in sending them there. 
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There are only three reasons why we 
would think about allowing President 
Bush to send our dedicated men and 
women to Saudi Arabia and from Saudi 
Arabia to Kuwait and from Kuwait into 
Iraq, and that is oil, oil, and more oil. 
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It seems to me that one thing we 
should have on our record for all our 
veterans is that we cared enough about 
them to give peace а chance. January 
15 is not only an ultimatum for Sad- 
dam Hussein, it also happens to be the 
birthday of the late Dr. Martin Luther 
King, someone who said that he was 
the prince of peace, someone who 
thought the world should be remem- 
bered for what it did for peaceful reso- 
lutions of problems rather than dedi- 
cating itself to war. 

I hope that when we make our deci- 
sion tomorrow, Members will think in 
terms of the other people's children 
and loved ones. It is no profile in cour- 
age for us to say we are going to fight 
to the last drop of blood as long as it is 
someone else's blood. It takes courage 
for us to say that we will support the 
President when he is right and we will 
not support him when he is wrong, and 
asking us to send people into combat 
without giving the sanctions an oppor- 
tunity to work is not only unfair and 
unequitable, but it is not the right and 
moral thing to do. So tomorrow is the 
date that I think should be for all vet- 
erans, when we can say that we may 
not have had an opportunity to vote on 
the lives of those people who were lost 
before, but our Constitution has given 
us the opportunity to evaluate the sit- 
uation today. And for God's sake, I can 
say to each and every one of the Mem- 
bers, "If you want to be courageous, 
leave the Congress and get out there 
and enlist, but don't be courageous at 
the expense of those people in the Re- 
serves who have been called up around 
the country. Don't be courageous at 
the expense of the soldiers and marines 
who are there to defend our country." 
If they are going to fight for us, let us 
make certain it is not over the oil 
fields that are there in Saudi Arabia. 

There is one thing that is abundantly 
clear: When you want to find out who 
the enemy is, you make certain that 
those people they are soldiering with 
are going to stick with you. And I can 
tell the Members there is no one in 
these Halls of Congress that trusts our 
allies that allegedly are supposed to 
fight with American men and women 
over there in the Middle East. I say, 
“You didn't trust them last month ог 
last year, and you don't trust them 
now." 

Mr. Speaker, I say that if we are 
going to have our boys and girls fight- 
ing, the least we can do is to know who 
they are fighting with. If we think the 
coalition is going to fall apart because 
the sanctions will not work, then, my 
God, if it falls apart in peacetime, then 
they will cut and run in war time. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DREIER]. 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, like every Member of this 
House and like President Bush, I des- 
perately hope that we will be able to 
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avoid war in the Persian Gulf. It is for 
that reason that I rise in strong sup- 
port of the bipartisan package which is 
being offered here. And I would like to 
stress the fact that it is bipartisan. 

Clearly, Mr. Speaker, this is not a 
Democrat-versus-Republican issue. We 
as a House are standing together in a 
bipartisan way to address this very im- 
portant issue, and that once again un- 
derscores the fact that we can have a 
bipartisan foreign policy again. 

There are many people, Mr. Speaker, 
who have argued that diplomacy has 
not worked, and that we should be 
going further than we have. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. After all, the So- 
viet Union, the Jordanians, the Arab 
League, Secretary Baker, Jesse Jack- 
son, Mohammed Ali, and in fact maybe 
even Bart Simpson have tried the dip- 
lomatic route to deal with this situa- 
tion. Obviously it has not worked. 

There are some, Mr. Speaker, who 
like to claim that sanctions are work- 
ing. Well, we have heard the news 
about the devastation in the Soviet 
Union, and I think it is important for 
us to recognize that in Charles 
Krauthammer's column in the Wash- 
ington Post this week he said: 

It is vitally hard to take sanctions seri- 
ously when both the Associated Press and 
the Post report from Baghdad that 1,000 So- 
viet nationals in Iraq have decided to stay 
rather than return home to conditions in the 
Soviet Union. A thousand people with first- 
hand experience with the Baghdad A&P 
choose life in а war zone under total inter- 
national sanctions over life in Moscow. 

Those are some sanctions. It is very 
clear that we must send a solid, united 
voice from President Bush and the 17.8. 
Congress to this reprehensible man, 
Saddam Hussein. It is very clear that 16 
Should be done in a bipartisan way. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot help but think 
of Abraham Lincoln's quote 126 years 
ago when he said: “Тһе struggle of 
today is not altogether for today. It is 
for a vast future also.“ 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Мг. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in support of the Solarz- 
Michel resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I truly believe that we 
here in this body this afternoon are in- 
volved in perhaps what is the most im- 
portant episode, certainly one of the 
latest, in the current drama of the Mid- 
east crisis, and I have no doubt in my 
mind that Saddam Hussein is watch- 
ing. He is aware of the U.N. resolution. 
It has been around for some time. He is 
aware of the almost unanimous con- 
demnation of the entire free world for 
what he has done. 

He has seen the forces that are 
arrayed against him. He has heard 
from our President, and now he is wait- 
ing for that one last final signal. He 
will see our actions as a result of the 
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American people reflected in the deci- 
sions of our Congress. 

Our responsibility in mirroring the 
resolve and intent of the people we rep- 
resent is shown on especially and pro- 
foundly important issues like those of 
war and peace. Those that come in 
what is the quietest and calmest hours 
of our deliberations, we believe to be 
the truth. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to my friends that 
the truth is that in Saddam Hussein we 
are dealing with what is unquestion- 
ably a dangerous, а powerful, а ruth- 
less, and а merciless, ambitious dic- 
tator who poses perhaps the greatest 
threat to world peace that exists on 
the planet's face today. 

We know this man, we know his in- 
tent, and the world knows it. Why 
Should we think for 1 minute that after 
dragging his people through 8 years of 
the horrors of a war with Iran, he 
would think of yielding to sanctions? 
He has built his might and his power on 
the poverty and the depravity of his 
people and the dead bodies of anyone 
who opposed even the slightest ques- 
tion to his ruthless ambitions. This 
man will not quit until he is stopped. 

There is no escaping this commit- 
ment of ours. If our true suit, as it has 
always been, is a quest for peace and 
for what is right, we will have to deal 
with him, this evil and ambitious man, 
now or later, and I think we all know 
it. 

There is but one way to reduce the 
commitment we will inevitably have to 
make, and that is to do it now and not 
later. The passage of the Solarz-Michel 
resolution is the last best hope for us. 
It is the last clear signal of our intent, 
and my prayer is that it will work. 
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This last clear signal is that Ameri- 
ca’s might and America’s resolve 
stands united for what is right and 
united against what is clearly wrong. 
The passage of the Solarz resolution is 
the last clear signal that we can send, 
and we should send it now. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Ms. OAKAR]. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution. 

This resolution addresses two fun- 
damental issues, both of serious mag- 
nitude. 

The first fundamental issue relates 
to the makeup of our society—why we 
are, what we are as Americans. We 
Americans take great pride in our citi- 
zenship—we believe we live in the 
greatest democracy ever known to 
mankind and we are right. We love not 
only our own people, but the people of 
the world and we wish for the global 
community the same values and free- 
dom which we hold dear. Many genera- 
tions of Americans who came before us 
take credit for our democracy—our 
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freedom. But there is one generation 
that gave us the foundation of every 
value we  cherish—they were the 
crafters of our Constitution. Alexander 
Hamilton, Roger Sherman of Connecti- 
cut, George Mason of Virginia, John 
Jay. The essays, the Federalist papers, 
explained the new Federal Government 
and the document by which we are 
guided. These essays are instructive. 
Our forefathers explained the debate 
concerning what body could be “trust- 
ed," as Madison put it, to declare war. 

Thus, in particular regarding the 
question of who posseses the power to 
declare war, the Federalist paper No. 
69, written by Hamilton, remains the 
single most authoritative source which 
established Congress' sole right to de- 
clare war. 

In Federalist No. 69, Hamilton writes: 

The President is to be the Commander іп 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several 
States, when called into the actual service of 
the United States“ * * in this respect, his 
authority would be nominally the same with 
that of the King of Great Britain, but in sub- 
stance much inferior to it. It would amount 
to nothing more than the supreme command 
and direction of the military and naval 
forces * * * While that of the British King 
extends to the declaring of war and to the 
raising and regulating of fleets and armies— 
all which, by the constitution under consid- 
eration, would appertain to the legislature. 

If there was one tenet of government, 
one principle on which our Founding 
Fathers were almost all agreed, it was 
that Congress alone should possess the 
awesome power to commit this country 
to war. Thomas Jefferson himself 
strongly believed that reserving the 
power to declare war to the Congress 
would act as an “effectual check on the 
dog of war." James Madison—the “Ға- 
ther of the Constitution'—wrote that 
“іп no part of the Constitution is more 
wisdom to be found, than in the clause 
which confides the question of war or 
peace to the legislature, and not the 
executive department." 

In the Solarz-Michel resolution, Con- 
gress abdicates its constitutional au- 
thority and defies the very principle 
that our Founding Fathers believed 
was most sacred and substantive. It is 
not а sign of weakness or subordina- 
tion to the world or Saddam Hussein 
that Congress reasserts its constitu- 
tional authority—this principle sepa- 
rates our country as a democracy from 
Iraq, China, and indeed the Soviet 
Union. For that very reason alone we 
should support Hamilton-Gephardt and 
not Solarz-Michel. 

But there is another more immediate 
issue at hand—should war with Iraq, 
which I believe will ultimately be a 
world war, be our first option or our 
last option. 

Let there be no mistake—all Ameri- 
cans are in total agreement that 
Saddam's naked aggression of Kuwait 
was evil and unjustified. Saddam and 
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his troops must leave Kuwait and Ku- 
wait's sovereignty as a nation restored. 

Therefore the second point we are de- 
bating is the means to that end. What 
are the means then in the Hamilton 
resolution versus the means in the So- 
larz resolution? 

The Hamilton Resolution calls for 
continuing application of international 
sanctions; the Solarz resolution gives 
the President alone blind power to use 
force. 

The international sanctions аге 
working. According to recent reports 
from the CIA, the economic sanctions 
have cut off 97 percent of Iraq's exports 
and 90 percent of its imports. 

How long do we wait for these sanc- 
tions to work? 

According to the CIA, at the current 
rate of depletion, Iraq will nearly ex- 
haust its available foreign exchange re- 
serves by next spring. Of its imports: 

Industry has been hardest hit so far: 
Many firms are finding it difficult to 
cope with the departure of foreign 
workers and the cutoff of industrial 
imports such as spare parts for machin- 
ery and transportation. These totaled 
nearly 50 percent of Iraq's total im- 
ports prior to the invasion. 

Iraq's financial resources have been 
badly damaged by the imposition and 
success of sanctions. The embargo has 
deprived Baghdad of roughly $1.5 bil- 
lion of foreign exchange earnings 
monthly. The CIA says that a lack of 
foreign exchange will, in time, be Iraq’s 
greatest economic hardship. Iraq will 
soon be bankrupt! 

In addition. United States economic 
sanctions against Iraq: the United 
States has: 

First frozen Iraqi assets; 

Second, boycotted Iraqi exports; 

Third, embargoes all trade with Iraq; 

Fourth, interrupted Iraqi transpor- 
tation and communication links; and 

Fifth, restricted loans and credits 
from international financial institu- 
tions. 

So why this Presidential march to 
war, and what is that price not only to 
the global community—but most im- 
portantly to the citizens of our own 
country, the American people. I believe 
the President is marching to war to 
hide the failure of his domestic policy. 
As we speak, we have 50 percent de- 
pendence on foreign oil, from 20 per- 
cent a decade ago. Since 1987, the 
President has not articulated a na- 
tional energy policy in direct violation 
of the Energy Organization Act of 1977 
which requires the President to develop 
and transmit a national energy policy 
to Congress. With all the untapped, in- 
valuable resources in the country: cen- 
turies of unmined coal, shale oil, solar 
energy, synthetic fuel, unexcavated oil, 
why are we investing in other coun- 
tries with our taxpayer’s dollars and 
not our own country for the sake of the 
future of our people? We must ask a 
basic question: Is it in our people’s in- 
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terest—the American people's inter- 
est—to go to war at this time. I believe 
the answer is “Мо”! The cost of our 
participation—more than $2 billion & 
month—has led us into а recession 
which has seen a loss of almost a mil- 
lion jobs in the last 5 months. 

Americans are being asked to pick up 
the tab for essentially the rest of the 
world. Neither Japan, England, Ger- 
many, France, the Soviet Union, et 
cetera collectively are giving what the 
American people have given at a time 
when our people lack the means to edu- 
cation, to health care, and to full em- 
ployment. 

And what of the sacrifice of Amer- 
ican lives. I visited many of the Amer- 
ican troops which are now almost one- 
half million strong. These young people 
are among our best and brightest 
Americans. They are loyal and patri- 
otic. And whose children and loved 
ones will be killed if there is a war? 

H. Ross Perout, conservative, super 
patriot, graduate of the Naval Acad- 
emy, business genius, stated that he 
addressed 15,000 CEO's since August— 
few had children serving in the Gulf 
and most favored war. In Congress, two 
have sons serving. So the troops who 
are serving in the Gulf are sons and 
daughters of the workers of this coun- 
try. Once again, it will be the middle- 
and moderate-income people who will 
pay with their loved one's lives. 

Why is this America against Iraq and 
not the world against Iraq—the man- 
power—the loss of lives—our young 
men and women will be essentially 
American. Can we afford to drain our 
country of its most valuable resource: 
Its youth? Can we afford the estimated 
thousands of American lives lost when 
are goals are confused? And can we af- 
ford to destroy ourselves internally, as 
surely will be the case, with the loss of 
American lives? I believe the division 
in this country will be as insidious as 
the war itself. I believe our country is 
at а crossroads of enormous соп- 
sequences. Our destiny as a nation is 
what we are debating today. It is time 
we said in this Congress America first. 
Iam not elected by Europe, Saudi Ara- 
bia, or Japan, I am elected by the 
American people and the American 
people must come first. 

Finally, what are the consequences of 
war for America and the world. Today, 
with deafening silence on the part of 
the administration we see the Soviet 
troops marching into Lithuania and 
the Baltic countries, the unrest in the 
Asian provinces of the Soviet Union, 
the civil unrest in China, the extreme 
tensions in the Middle East, the dispar- 
ity of wealth and the poverty of the 
people in Africa and Central America. 
If war breaks out, there will be no sur- 
gical strike for Saddam Hussein, there 
wil be а world war of untold dimen- 
sion. All of our dreams for world peace 
will have been shattered because of the 
failure to negotiate and let the sanc- 
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tions work. My colleagues, the Amer- 
ican people's future, the world's des- 
tiny, is in our hands. Let us weigh our 
vote carefully, let us uphold the Con- 
stitution and, let us give the inter- 
national sanctions more time to take 
hold. Supporting the Gephardt-Hamil- 
ton resolution is truly the only civ- 
ilized vote we have! Let us vote for it, 
and cast a vote for the American peo- 
ple. 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
SPENCE]. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, “how horrible, 
fantastic, incredible, it is that we should be 
digging trenches and trying on gas masks 
here because of a quarrel in a far-away coun- 
try between people of who we know nothing.” 
As familiar as you may think these words 
sound today, they are, in fact, those spoken 
by Neville Chamberlain after Hitler’s annex- 
ation of the Sudetenland іп 1938 and shortly 
before the appeasement at Munich. Chamber- 
lain went on to say, “he [Hitler] told me pri- 
vately and last night he repeated publically 
that after the Sudeten German question is set- 
tled, that is the end of Germany’s territorial 
claims in Europe.” 

Mr. Speaker, we are here today at another 
very momentous time in history debating the 
same age old question: whether or not a civ- 
ilized world will allow another tyrant to bla- 
tantly invade and plunder a sovereign nation, 
and rape and torture its people. Such aggres- 
sion clearly violates all civilized ideals and 
international order. And if it is allowed against 
one nation, then no other nation can be se- 
cure from similar attacks. 

So | strongly support the bipartisan resolu- 
tion authorizing the use of our Armed Forces 
against Iraq. Our best, and perhaps last, hope 
for a just solution to this crisis and for avoiding 
armed conflict is to convince Saddam Hussein 
that this Congress and the American people 
are all united in our determination that he with- 
draw unconditionally from Kuwait. By equivo- 
cating for whatever reason, or by showing him 
that we are weak in our resolve, we will only 
encourage him to continue on his present 
course of i 5 

Mr. Speaker, we all agree оп our ultimate 
goal: the complete and unconditional with- 
drawal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait. We have 
tried United Nations imposed sanctions and 
we have tried diplomacy. Giving sanctions 
more time to work will not cause Saddam 
Hussein to change his position. It will only 
strengthen his standing among various ele- 
ments in the Arab world and give him more 
time to solidify his defenses and further de- 
velop his military capabilities. And only a few 
days ago, we witnessed another diplomatic 
failure when Iraqi Foreign Minister Aziz re- 
fused to even discuss a withdrawal from Ku- 
wait. Unfortunately, it now appears that the 
only option left is the use of military force. No 
one relishes the idea of sending anyone in 
harm's way, but the alternative is appease- 
ment of aggression. And history has shown us 
that appeasement only encourages more ag- 
gression. 

Mr. Speaker, we have regrettably arrived at 
another time in history when we must vote to 
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fight or cower before another tyrant. That cru- 
cial decision is now ours to make, but it is not 
the final one. The final decision will be Sad- 
dam Hussein's, and we must not send him the 
wrong message at this critical time. 

1, therefore, urge all my colleagues to sup- 
port the bipartisan resolution. 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, we would 
all like to live in an ideal world, in a world free 
of war and oppression, in a world where we all 
could be whatever it was that we wanted to 
be. Unfortunately today's world remains far 
from the ideal and as much as some of the 
idealists in our society wish otherwise, world 
events do not always go according to plan. 

| hesitate to draw upon the often voiced 
comparisons, upon the imperial designs of Ad- 
olph Hitler and his Axis powers, to make the 
point that the people of the planet earth are 
often faced with situations that defy easy solu- 
tion. Unfortunately power corrupts, and abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely. Іп Saddam 
Hussein we have a figure who features him- 
self as the modern day Mohammed, as the 
chosen leader of the Arab people, as the one 
to rid the Middle East of the Israelis. He at- 
tempts to dismiss his most recent action, the 
takeover of neighboring Kuwait, as simply the 
settlement of a long standing border dispute. 
Iraq has no designs on Saudi Arabia he main- 
tains. Iraq lays no claim to territories beyond 
its presently constituted borders he says. Yet 
this is the same man that invaded neighboring 
Iran when he thought it was opportune; this is 
the same man that promises to level Tel Aviv 
if the multilateral forces in the gulf attempt to 
retake Kuwait; this is the same man that used 
poison gas on his country's Kurdish minorities 
when they were threatening to secede. 

George Bush and the leaders of the West- 
ern world have taken the only stand they can 
take against this tyrant. Admitedly no one likes 
the thought of playing "chicken" with the 
world's future, no one wants to see a replay 
of the "Gun Fight at O.K. Corral," particularly 
when the guns involved can wreak untold 
havoc on the populations involved, but l'm 
compelled to ask, what is the alternative? 

We clearly cannot let him keep his ill-gotten 
gains. We clearly can't look the other way as 
if nothing has happened. Give sanctions more 
of a chance we are told. Hit him where it 
hurts, in the pocketbook. The problem with the 
sanctions is that it puts time on the side of 
Saddam Hussein. It gives the Iraqis a chance 
to harden their defenses and to better prepare 
for war while testing our country's willpower 
and logistic and manpower capabilities to the 
limit. Just as President Truman in 1945 felt 
compelled to use the weapons at his disposal 
to hasten the end of World War II and in the 
process save countless lives, President Bush 
is faced with a somewhat similar call as the 
confrontation in the Middle East comes to a 
boil. 

A lot of the criticism surrounding our coun- 
try's troop presence in the Persian Gulf is cen- 
tered on our dominant role in this pending 
conflict. One hears the repeated questions of, 
why should we be the world's policeman; why 
should we feel an obligation to lay American 
lives on the line to resolve a dispute which is 


депу global community, the United 
looked to for leadership in such situations. It is 
a role that goes with the turf, so to By 
being the dominant force in the free world, we 
automatically assume the mantle as the 
world's watchdog. To deny our primacy in 
world politics is to decline a leadership role in 
forging a world order that will be committed to 
lasting peace. 4 

| до not believe any American wants this 
country to turn inward, to isolate itself from 
world affairs. We can't and we shouldn't. At 
the same time, what disturbs me most about 
the confrontation in the Persian Gulf is that 
many of the other major nations of the world 
that should have a similar interest in seeing 
Iraq denied its conquests, are letting Uncle 
Sam do their bidding for them. By putting 
Uncle Sam out on the point both militarily and 
financially, they are abdicating their respon- 
sibilities to a stable world order. 

Getting back to the days of the Third Reich, 
then too countless countries defaulted on their 
obligations to defend the principles of peace 
and freedom. The United States was not one 
of them then, nor should it be one of them 
now. By supporting bipartisan resolution and 
giving the President the authority to use all the 
means at his disposal we will send one final 
signal to Hussein that complying with the will 
of the international community and withdraw- 
ing from Kuwait is his only recourse. 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. FRANKS]. 

Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, as a new Member of this body, 
I may never cast a vote more difficult 
or more critical during my tenure as a 
Congressman. I rise in support of the 
Michel-Solarz resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, no one would want to 
engage in a conflict that would result 
in the loss of American lives. There are 
many people in my district who are 
deeply troubled and gravely concerned 
about this crisis, as they are across 
this Nation. 

Closer to home, personally, my neph- 
ew was enrolled in an ROTC program 
at Seton Hall. My brother is a colonel 
in the Army Reserves. I have a cousin 
who is a lieutenant colonel in the 
Army, and another cousin who is a re- 
cent graduate of the Air Force Acad- 
emy. All could potentially serve with 
our forces in the gulf, and all would be 
proud to do so. 

There is still a slim chance, however, 
that economic sanctions and diplomacy 
could bring about a peaceful solution 
to this crisis by January 15. But, if we 
are unable to convince Iraq to leave 
Kuwait with those methods, we must 
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be willing to use all means necessary 
as set forth in U.N. Resolution 678. 

If we show a lack of resolve, this Con- 
gress will be sending the wrong mes- 
sage to the world, which could encour- 
age others to copy what Hussein has 
done, attack and conquer a peaceful 
and friendly country. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge Members to vote 
for the bipartisan Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion, and show that Congress strongly 
supports the efforts to remove the Iraqi 
military forces from Kuwait. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. PAYNE]. 
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Mr. PAYNE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of the Solarz-Michel 
resolution. 

Only 5 days remain until the Presi- 
dent and our allies must decide wheth- 
er and how U.N. Resolution 678 is to be 
implemented. 

Each of us is greatly concerned with 
the potential reality that our Amer- 
ican soldiers will be in harm's way in 
any action in the Persian Gulf. Each of 
us has spoken to the families at home 
who have husbands, wives, children, 
who have been sent to Saudi Arabia to 
defend our national interest. We share 
their concern and their anquish. 

This is the first major test of the 
post-cold-war world. How we respond 
tomorrow, next week and next month 
will have implications far into the fu- 
ture. 

Like my colleagues and my constitu- 
ents, I hope that a peaceful, diplomatic 
solution can be achieved. I am increas- 
ingly concerned, however, that such а 
diplomatic solution can not be found. 

I would like to think that the contin- 
ued use of economic sanctions and dip- 
lomatic pressure alone would convince 
Saddam Hussein that he must with- 
draw from Kuwait. 

But I do not believe that continued 
economic sanctions will bring about 
the goal of an Iraqi withdrawal from 
Kuwait. 

To delay implementation of U.N. 
Resolution 678 is to give Saddam Hus- 
sein а victory of sorts. It elevates him 
to а status in the middle-East that he 
во desperately wants, and that we and 
our allies—Europeans and Arabs among 
them—are trying to avoid. 

Finally, if we wait, I believe that the 
broad and diverse international coali- 
tion assembled against Iraq will even- 
tually unravel. 

This vote is not about oil. It is not 
about the price of gasoline, nor the 
price of home heating fuel. 

Ultimately, the questions that we 
will consider tomorrow are neither po- 
litical nor economic. 

The questions before us are moral. 
What kind of world do we want our 
families to live in? What is the proper 
role of the United States in a world 
that is increasingly interdependent? 
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Is it a world to be governed by de- 
cency and civility at home and abroad? 

Or is it to be a world in which despots 
and dictators use the tools of force, in- 
stead of the force of reason? 

We await the results of the U.N. Sec- 
retary General’s trip to Baghdad, this 
week-end. Meanwhile, I urge my col- 
leagues to support our troops and our 
President and the Solarz-Michel reso- 
lution. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
Yield 5% minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MCHUGH]. 

Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Speaker, No more 
profound decision can be made by any 
Congress, President, or nation than to 
send its young men and women to war. 
That has always been true, but it is es- 
pecially so today when the weapons of 
war are so destructive, when in the 
span of just a few moments many thou- 
sands of people can be killed, the inno- 
cent along with the guilty. 

And, of course, there is no question 
that if war breaks out in the Persian 
Gulf, tens of thousands will be killed, 
Iraqis and Americans primarily, most 
of them simply victims of those who 
make these momentous decisions. 

This debate is about whether such a 
war, with all of its attendant bloodshed 
and suffering, is really necessary at 
this time. 

This is not a debate about the goals 
of American policy. The goals are wide- 
ly supported. They are to force Iraq to 
withdraw from Kuwait, and to dem- 
onstrate to Saddam Hussein and others 
like him that the international com- 
munity will no longer tolerate this 
kind of naked aggression. 

In furtherance of those goals, this 
Nation and most of the world joined to- 
gether to impose economic and politi- 
cal sanctions on Iraq, and dispatched 
our military to enforce those sanctions 
and deter further aggression. President 
Bush deserves credit for having devised 
the sanctions strategy, and most of us 
have given him our strong support. 

But now the President and others 
have concluded that the strategy won't 
work, and that war is the only way to 
achieve our common goals. This debate 
is about that fundamental change in 
strategy, and specifically about wheth- 
er this Congress agrees that sanctions 
will not work and that war is now nec- 
essary as a last resort. 

I firmly believe that it is much too 
early to say that sanctions won’t work. 
It is much too early to impatiently 
throw up our hands and bring on the 
slaughter of war. I therefore support 
the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution and 
oppose the resolution offered by Mr. 
SOLARZ and Mr. MICHEL. 

Like some others who have already 
spoken, I also serve on the Intelligence 
Committee. I have been briefed regu- 
larly by our intelligence professionals, 
and I can assure you their judgment is 
that the sanctions have already hurt 
the Iraqi economy and over time will 
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have an increasingly significant im- 
pact. 

Judge William Webster, the Director 
of the CIA, delivered an unclassified 
Statement on the impact of sanctions 
in December. At that time he stated 
that sanctions had dealt a serious 
blow to the Iraqi economy“ (p. 1). He 
made a number of other statements 
which are instructive on this critical 
issue, and I would like to share a few of 
them with you. 

The sanctions have all but shut off Iraq's 
exports and reduced imports to less than 10 
percent of their preinvasion level. All sectors 
of the Iraqi economy are feeling the pinch of 
sanctions, and many industries have largely 
shut down. Most importantly, the blockade 
has eliminated any hope Baghdad had of 
cashing in on higher oil prices or its seizure 
of Kuwaiti oil fields. (p. 1) 

More than 90 percent of imports and 97 per- 
cent of exports have been shut off. Although 
there is smuggling across Iraq's borders, it is 
extremely small relative to Iraq's pre-crisis 
trade. (p. 3) 

Тһе cut-off of Iraq's oil exports and the 
success of sanctions also have choked off 
Baghdad's financial resources. . . In fact, we 
believe that a lack of foreign exchange will, 
in time, be Iraq's greatest economic dif- 
ficulty. The embargo has deprived Baghdad 
of roughly $1.5 billion of foreign exchange 
monthly. (p. 4) 

Please remember that Director Web- 
ster made those statements over а 
month ago, and everything we have 
heard from the intelligence community 
since then has reinforced his judg- 
ments. 

In projecting the impact of sanctions 
on the Ігаді economy in the months 
ahead, Mr. Webster said the following: 

We expect Baghdad's foreign exchange re- 
serves to become extremely tight, leaving it 
little cash left with which to entice potential 
sanctions-busters. At current rates of deple- 
tion, we estimate Iraq will have nearly de- 
pleted its available foreign exchange re- 
serves by next Spring [1991]. Able to obtain 
even fewer key imports Iraq’s economic 
problems will begin to multiply as Baghdad 
is forced to gradually shut down growing 
numbers of facilities in order to keep critical 
activities functioning as long as possible. 
Economic conditions will be noticeably 
worse, and Baghdad will find allocating 
scarce resources a significantly more dif- 
ficult task. (p. 7) 


It is difficult for me to understand 
how anyone can conclude, in the face of 
this testimony from our own intel- 
ligence agencies, that sanctions are not 
working and will not work in the fu- 
ture. To be sure, Judge Webster also 
said that “there is no assurance or 
guarantee that economic hardships will 
compel Saddam to change his poli- 
cles. (p. 2) This point has been 
made by а number of the proponents of 
the Solarz-Michel resolution. 

They have also cited a letter released 
just yesterday by Judge Webster in 
which he states that there is “по evi- 
dence" that sanctions will force Sad- 
dam out of Kuwait. Well, of course 
there's no evidence or guarantee. No 
one can expect to know what Saddam 
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might decide to do some months from 
now. 

What we do know, however, is that 
the economic sanctions are already bit- 
ing and will have increasingly severe 
consequences for Iraq as time goes on. 
For this reason it is much too early to 
conclude that economic sanctions, to- 
gether with the continuing threat of 
military force, will not work. 

Some have argued that Iraq didn't 
quit when it suffered economic hard- 
Ships during its war with Iran, and 
therefore it won't back off in the face 
of these sanctions. It is true that Iraq 
suffered in its last war, but this is а 
very weak analogy. 

In its war with Iran, Iraq had support 
from virtually all of its Arab neigh- 
bors, from the Soviet Union, and from 
most of the West. Even the United 
States provided food aid. Today, Iraq is 
virtually sealed off from the rest of the 
world. Its GNP has already been cut by 
about 50 percent, and experts tell us 
that over time it will be down by 70 
percent. The fact that it persevered in 
its war with Iran is no proof of how it 
will respond to the severity of the cur- 
rent sanctions. 

It's possible, of course, that some of 
our allies will lose interest in sanc- 
tions. There is no sign of that, but it 
could happen. In that case, there would 
be some political loss, but it is impor- 
tant to recognize that Iraq is depend- 
ent on access to the Gulf for most of its 
imports and exports. The U.S. Navy 
controls that access, and therefore we 
could maintain an effective embargo 
without much help from others. None- 
theless, we who favor continuing sanc- 
tions rather than war must concede 
that there are some risks in being pa- 
tient. The American people might also 
tire of the sanctions policy. 

However, the risks associated with 
the sanctions strategy have to be 
weighed against the costs of going to 
war. Not only are casualties likely to 
be high, but if we are preceived to have 
initiated hostilities prematurely, our 
country will be deeply divided over this 
war. The costs of such divisiveness at 
home are incalculable. Moreover, our 
people have yet to be told how much 
this war will cost and how it will be 
paid for. 

Beyond these domestic concerns, we 
have to expect that war will fracture 
the current international consensus. 
Many of our European allies will dis- 
tance themselves, and we can expect 
active hostility from a large segment 
of the Arab population. What will the 
ultimate effect on U.S. interests be in 
the Middle East? What will the real 
aftermath of war have in store for us in 
this volatile region? I haven't heard 
the proponents of war answer these 
vital questions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am concerned that 
some of our colleagues are inclined to 
authorize war because of actions be- 
yond our control: the intransigence of 
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Saddam Hussein, the imposition of the 
arbitrary January 15 deadline, Presi- 
dent Bush's insistence that it is the 
last chance for peace and his denigra- 
tion of sanctions, the massive deploy- 
ment of American troops. 

These unfortunate actions do create 
а climate more conducive to war than 
to patience. They make it easier to 
argue that sticking with sanctions will 
be seen as а lack of will. But that 
doesn't make the argument right. It 
doesn't mean that war is the most re- 
sponsible choice for our country at this 
time. 

So long as there is any reasonable 
prospect that sanctions can achieve 
our common goals—and I believe there 
is such а prospect—it would be uncon- 
Scionable to send our young people to 
war, with all of the human, financial, 
and political costs that will be associ- 
ated with war. 

I therefore urge my colleagues to 
vote in favor of the Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution, and to reject the Solarz- 
Michel resolution. 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3% minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Goss]. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, as we trav- 
eled this week throughout the Middle 
East we found that people in Egypt, Is- 
rael, and Saudi Arabia are looking to 
the United States for leadership. 

From Cairo to Jerusalem—the cur- 
rent expression is that the street is 
with us." Recent polls indicate that 
sentiment is true on the streets of this 
country too. We are all proud to be 
Americans. 

All accounts of Saddam Hussein sug- 
gest his inexperience. He doesn't under- 
stand democracy—he doesn't under- 
stand open debate and free speech. And 
he does not understand that we can dif- 
fer among ourselves as we examine the 
means to achieve our goals and then 
pull together as one Nation with giant 
resolve to get а job done. 

Saddam Hussein has misread the 
world's reaction to his actions and he 
now misreads our debate. 

This is no time for misinformation 
and half-truths—there are some in this 
debate—who flatly say the draft is 
coming—and higher taxes too—if we 
pass Solarz-Michel. Well I say that is 
poppycock—at a meeting this morning 
with Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Colin Powell, I asked about the 
draft. I got a direct answer: Absolutely 
not. There are no plans to reinstate the 
draft. As for higher taxes—right now 
our troops are working with an arsenal 
that has already been paid for. The 
Pentagon is not asking for higher taxes 
in support of this resolution. 

Some have said that the sanctions 
are working and can work to achieve 
our objective of getting Saddam out of 
Kuwait. I know of no facts to warrant 
such a judgment. On the contrary, 
there is known to be plenty of leakage 
in the sanctions sieve—and even if 
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leakage were stopped, best evidence is 
that it could take 2 to 3 years to have 
а decisive impact on Saddam's military 
capabilities. 

Earlier this week in Egypt several of 
us met with President Новпі 
Mubarek—a courageous leader who is 
taking а lot of heat for his support of 
the world coalition. I asked him why, 
and he said to me with the utmost con- 
viction It's a matter of principle." 

Mr. Speaker this is a matter of prin- 
ciple. And it's the most important one 
we can stand for. The difference be- 
tween right and wrong. 

If this Congress requires delay, our 
position deteriorates. If we delay, Sad- 
dam will hibernate and come out 
stronger in the spring. If we delay we 
risk the potential, if not the likeli- 
hood, for more casualties. Mr. Speaker, 
delay could mean defeat. 

Do we care? Does it matter if we ab- 
dicate our world leadership role? I 
think it does—and I think Americans, 
deep in their hearts, think so too. 

Mr. Speaker, the failure of the bipar- 
tisan resolution we have before us 
would tie this Nation's hands and re- 
move the military option. Passage of 
Solarz-Michel preserves both the sanc- 
tions option and the military option. 
Why shouldn't we use all the tools at 
our disposal? I urge my colleagues to 
support our President and support our 
troops—it's been said many times here 
today and I believe it's true—we still 
have one last, best hope remaining for 
peace. I urge that we take it by voting 
for Solarz-Michel. 
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Мг. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
Solarz-Michel resolution. 

There is no disagreement whether 
Saddam Hussein is à deadly threat to 
peace in the Middle East and chal- 
lenges the stability of а new world 
order. Iraq is an aggressor, and its con- 
quest and pillage of Kuwait cannot 
stand. 

There is no disagreement that the 
United States has vital interests in the 
Persian Gulf, and that we have deep 
commitments to our allies who are 
threatened by Hussein's aggression. 

There should be no disagreement 
about our responsibilities. The world 
community is joined together to force 
Iraq from Kuwait. We are the leader of 
the free world. If not us, then who will 
Stand up to Hussein? 

Let there be no doubt, the eyes of the 
world watch this Congress to see what 
step we will take. What we are to de- 
cide in this debate is whether to 
strengthen the President's hand or to 
undermine his policies. 

No one wants our Nation to go to 
war. I believe the best hope to avoid 
that calamity, the best hope for peace 
in the Middle East, the best hope for 
the security of our allies and our own 
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economic and military interests in the 
region is for the Congress to stand firm 
with the President and virtually the 
entire international community. То 
avoid this decision now, to rely too 
much on sanctions will only undermine 
our policies and embolden our enemy. 
The costs for America will only in- 
crease. 

During the Cuban missile crisis, 
President John F. Kennedy said: 

My fellow citizens, let no one doubt that 
this is а difficult and dangerous effort on 
which we have set out. No one can foresee 
precisely what course it will take, but the 
greatest danger of all would be to do noth- 
ing. The 1930's taught us а clear lesson: ag- 
gressive conduct, if allowed to go unchecked 
and unchallenged, ultimately leads to war. 

John Kennedy was a cold warrior, 
and that was a different time. But to- 
night the issue is the same. The best 
course of action for this Congress to 
take, the best hope for peace is to show 
our resolve and support this resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
OLIN]. 

Mr. OLIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, the debate we are having 
today is critically important. It’s critical for two 
reasons. First, it will permit the House to de- 
bate and to vote on whether or not we intend 
to carry out our constitutional duty and obliga- 
tion to determine whether or not this Nation is 
to go to war. And second, it will provide an op- 
portunity for the President to hear open dis- 
cussion of his strategies, culminating in a se- 
ries of votes which should give him a good 
reading on the degree of support he has for 
what he is doing. 

I'm sure most of us agree that in the matter 
of going to war both the President and the 
Congress must agree or we don't go. | intend 
to support the Durbin-Bennett resolution to re- 
confirm our duty and obligation to declare or 
not declare war. 

Now, on the issue of strategy and policy. 
Following the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, | fully 
supported the President's prompt action to put 
forces in place and arrange for wide multi- 
national support to stop further aggression. 
This effort was eminently successful and is a 
great credit to the President's skill and deter- 
mination. The blockade and sanctions estab- 
lished have been unusually effective and, as 
we all know, they have resulted in further ag- 
gression being deterred, the release of all the 
hostages, the restoration of adequate oil sup- 
plies and severe economic pressure on Iraq. 
Iraq may be able to feed itself but it certainly 
cannot keep its technical military and industrial 


equipment going for long without i re- 
placement parts and the help of skilled techni- 
cians who are no longer there. 


The sanctions have been a success and as 
time passes they will be a further success. | 
was surprised on November 8 when the Presi- 
dent announced his decision to double our 
military force. 

He then announced that sanctions were not 
working. He laid down an ultimatum to Iraq 
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When that is done, he said, we will have won. 
When asked wha 
would be in the P. 
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the war, he said, well there are some other 
problems we will have to deal with but we'll 
get into those after the war is over. 

Ladies and gentlemen, | can tell you | am 
worried and | do not like what | see. | know 
that Iraq is going to try to attack Israel if we 
attack Iraq. Israel will fight back. | know that 
the Arab countries want to push Israel into the 
sea. | know that there must someday be a so- 
lution to the Palestinian problem, the West 


stroy his military strength. But where will a war 
leave us on the larger problem of peace and 
stability and on our desire to help Israel be a 
successful nation that can live at peace with 
its Arab neighbors. 

do not, іп my heart, believe that there is 
any chance of being better off on the broader 
issue by attacking at this time. On regional 
stability, | don't think we are even close to 
agreement with anyone on a reasonable solu- 
tion. Some will say we don't care. Let's de- 
Stroy Iraq and at least we will have one less 
enemy. Regardless of what else happens we 
will be better off. 


| have the feeling we're being driven to war. 
It is almost like a self-fulfilling prophesy. It’s 
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| was at the breakfast meeting with the 
President this morning. Many of these issues 
were brought up and | found no comfort in the 
President's answers. It is not at all clear how 
we can come out of a war without having 
greater problems than we have now. 

1 will be supporting the Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution to stay the course, tighten the sanc- 
tions, get some meaningful talks going and lay 
plans for after the war. Then, if we are ready, 
if there truly is no other alternative and we 
know where we are going, let us approve a 
Presidential request to declare war and have 
a war that we are more sure we will be proud 
of. 

| urge the members to vote for Hamilton- 
Gephardt. It is a harder way but it is surer. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in strong support of the 
Gephardt amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue of war and peace is 
dominant on the mind of every American 
today. | have just completed a series of 10 
town meetings in communities large and small 
throughout my State of South Dakota. Each 
meeting was attended by overflow, standing- 
room only crowds with their interest focused 
exclusively on events in the Persian Gulf re- 
gion and America's proper role in the inter- 
national order of this new post-cold war era. 

Several points were made abundantly clear 
at these meetings: That our views on Ameri- 
ca's foreign policy differ greatly, but we are 
united in support of those courageous men 
and women in uniform who serve our Nation 
at great risk to themselves and their families; 
that while our views differ, we are united in 
our commitment to America and one position 
is not somehow more loyal or patriotic than 
another; that while our views differ, we are 
united in our condemnation of Iraq's invasion 
of Kuwait and appalled at the brutality that has 
and is taking place there. 

But the decision to commence an offensive 
war is perhaps the most fundamental of all de- 
cisions made by any nation—clearly, for the 
preservation of American liberty and our most 
cherished rights, South Dakotans will lay down 
their very lives and lives of their children. Our 
contributions to past war efforts have been im- 
mense, and we view those sacrifices with pa- 
triotic pride. 

But as | travel my State of South Dakota, 
visiting the town meetings, the church base- 
ment hot-dish suppers, the high school grad- 
uations, if | am to embrace the widow of a Na- 
tiohal Guardsman, or hold the hand of a re- 
servist's orphan, | need to be able to look that 
person in the eye and tell them that their loved 
one's death was absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve America's liberty, and that there were no 
other alternatives. 

My constituents have been telling me over- 
whelmingly, and | deeply believe, that the is- 
sues at stake in the Middle East today simply 
do not rise to such magnitude to justify what 
will be an almost exclusive sacrifice for Amer- 
ican families—at least not until all other op- 
tions have been exhausted. 

Immediately following the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait, our Government put a stop to further 
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Iraqi aggression into Saudi Arabia—that has 
been accomplished, the border aggression of 
iraq has been stopped in its tracks. Is it worth 
the blood of thousands of our finest young 
people—is it worth the billions from our treas- 
ury—billions which could so much better be 
put to use for the benefit of our own people, 
is it worth what will with virtual certainty be the 
generations-long American military presence 
in the Middle Eastern deserts, all this to re- 
move Iraq from Kuwait this month rather than 
this year? 

Iraq is unique in its vulnerability to multi- 
national sanctions—the embargo has cut off 
nearly 100 percent of its exports, including oil, 
and 90 percent of its imports. Ігад'ѕ GNP has 
already been reduced by an estimated 50 per- 
cent, and economists predict it will decline by 
70 percent as Iraq's economy and military ma- 
chine is beggared. 

The current sanctions are truly international 
in nature—immediate war, however, will Amer- 
icanize the conflict in an unmistakable man- 
ner. The Wall Street Journal recently quoted a 
top Arab diplomat as chuckling that he cer- 
tainly wouldn't send his teenaged son to fight 
over Kuwait, but why should he, when their 
American slaves will do all the dying for 
them—and tragically, he assessed the current 
situation all too well. 

CIA Director William Webster has noted that 
Iraq's military capability erodes each month 
that goes by, due to the shortage of spare 
parts, munitions, and equipment breakdowns 
brought about by the international trade em- 
bargo, an embargo which serves to thwart 
Iraq's high tech and nuclear weapon develop- 
ment as well. 

There is, of course, a possibility that military 
action now may be quick and decisive; but 
there is also the much greater possibility that 
a region-wide war, including the unknown con- 
sequence of an Israeli presence, will occur. 
Our strategy cannot be premised on the notion 
that immediate use of the military option will 
result in a quick, and for us, a largely blood- 
less, solution. Even after an American military 
"victory," the aftermath is likely to result in the 
need for a huge American military presence 
for generations. Given the reaction of Islamic 
governments to large numbers of deaths at 
the hands of Christian and Jewish forces, the 
certain terrorism, and the fanaticism that is 
likely to be unleashed, it is difficult to imagine 
a region which will be made safer and more 
stable as a consequence of this war. This is 
truly a moment in time which requires of us 
the courage of patience. 

The world which watches us today should 
understand that policy making in a democracy 
is not a neat, simple process. Debate is some- 
times loud and rancorous, and may give the 
impression of divisiveness. But in a democ- 
racy, public debate is essential—it is a mani- 
festation of our Nation's strength, and not of 
weakness. 

Saddam Hussein, you should not misread 
this debate. Our people, our President, and 
our elected officials, Republican and Demo- 
crat, are absolutely united that you must leave 
Kuwait—we differ here today only on whether 
to accomplish this end by crushing your econ- 
omy and military capability over time through 
world-wide sanctions, or to do so through an 
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immediate military effort. Your failure to leave 
Kuwait will destroy your nation either way. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. VISCLOSKY]. 

Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
tonight to endorse the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution as we debate our fu- 
ture, a unique opportunity in history 
in matters of life and death. 

Тһе future is about our country, the 
world community and the 21st century 
and how the world community will re- 
solve conflict. It is also about the fu- 
ture of young people, young people 
throughout the world, particularly 
those in the desert, those whom I will 
nominate next Tuesday morning to at- 
tend the U.S. military academies, and 
those who are yet to be born. 

It is a debate about a unique oppor- 
tunity in history. There has been a 
change in the world order. There is in- 
creased democratization throughout 
the world. 

Setting aside the immediate crisis at 
hand, the world today is safer than it 
was 2 years ago, but obviously much 
less stable and much less predictable. 
However, in the immediate future at 
hand, the world community has come 
together. They have come together to 
indicate that they will not tolerate ag- 
gression, that they will contain and os- 
tracize those who do not conduct them- 
selves in a human fashion. 

But ultimately we must resolve the 
question of whether or not we all have 
the strength of patience to persevere in 
concerted diplomatic and economic ef- 
forts until all options are exhausted be- 
fore military action is taken. 

On Wednesday evening of this week, I 
held a town forum in Gary, IN, and one 
of the 73 speakers was Father Charles 
Kniblik. He spoke briefly but elo- 
quently. Father Kniblik indicated 
Wednesday evening that Congress had 
a tremendous opportunity to educate 
the youth of our country and the 
world, to educate them that we will 
not tolerate aggression, that we will 
not tolerate violence, but we will deal 
with those transgressions through the 
strength of our convictions to the last 
degree, and only then exercise the mili- 
tary option. The siege of Richmond 
lasted for a year. Sanctions against 
South Africa have not worked over- 
night. We have been patient in contain- 
ing communism since 1945. The free 
world has stood fast in Korea since 
1953. 

Clearly, we are not talking about 
waiting decades to have the removal of 
Saddam Hussein from Kuwait. How- 
ever, just as clearly, we should not 
have ever anticipated the sanctions 
would work in simply 5 months. 

Clearly, the answer is sanctions must 
be given a longer period of time to 
work. 

Finally, we are dealing with ques- 
tions of life and death. I have a son, 
John, 3 years old, and a son, Tim, 10 
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months old. It is obviously an aca- 
demic question as to whether or not 
their lives are at stake tonight, but I 
do ask myself: Is it worth their lives? 
Is it worth the lives of anyone else's 
children to protect the vital interests 
of the United States as dictated in 
terms of whether or not Hussein has to 
be out of Kuwait by midnight, next 
Tuesday? I think the answer in terms 
of our children's lives and our vital in- 
terests is next Tuesday night is not the 
time. 

Let us stand firm. Let us stand reso- 
lute. Let us see this crisis through to 
the end, but let us give every chance of 
peace to prevail. 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. COUGHLIN]. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, we 
come before the House today focused 
on matters of utmost gravity: the 
unprovoked invasion, occupation, and 
plunder of Kuwait by Saddam Hussein, 
and the appropriate American re- 
sponse. 

President Bush has asked Congress to 
indicate support for the 12 U.N. Secu- 
rity Council resolutions that have 
passed to date, including resolution 678 
(1990), authorizing the use of force in 
the Persian Gulf, should all else fail. 

It is time now to put partisanship 
aside and endorse the U.N. resolutions 
on à broad bipartisan basis. 

The U.N. resolutions, after all, have 
been supported by practically every 
other nation in the world—a very dis- 
parate group which came together to 
oppose the bestial abuse that Saddam 
Hussein has inflícted on Kuwait. 

What is at stake? World order in the 
post-cold-war world is at stake. Pre- 
venting the settlement of disputes by 
use of naked aggression and plunder is 
at stake. 

It is not the price of oil about which 
we are concerned; if that were the case, 
we would have waged war on OPEC a 
long time ago. Rather, it is the control 
over the world’s economy that would 
come if Saddam Hussein should emerge 
as the dominant leader of the Arab 
world, with influence over half of the 
world’s proven oil reserves. 

It is domination of the Arab world 
and the Middle East by a leader who 
has launched two wars in less than a 
decade, who has shown no compunction 
about using chemical and biological 
weapons, and whose arsenal may soon 
include nuclear weapons—that is at 
stake. 

Only if the United Nations effort is 
successful is there any hope for a just 
and lasting peace in the Middle East. 

Why not wait longer before endorsing 
the U.N. resolution on force, waiting 
for economic sanctions to take a toll 
on Iraq? We should not wait precisely 
so that U.S. commanders and our Com- 
mander in Chief can move in a way and 
at a time that maximizes the chance of 
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success and minimizes the risk to U.S. 
servicemen and servicewomen. 

Calling for further action by Con- 
gress or setting additional future dead- 
lines only allows Saddam Hussein to 
stand down his forces to conserve valu- 
able resources—to limit his military 
exercises, to reduce the readiness lev- 
els of his armed forces, and to mini- 
mize the damage that sanctions would 
impose on his ability to fight. The Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence, in a let- 
ter to Chairman Aspin, has just con- 
cluded that ‘‘even if sanctions continue 
to be enforced for an additional 6 to 12 
months, economic hardship alone is un- 
likely to compel Saddam to retreat 
from Kuwait or cause regime-threaten- 
ing popular discontent in Iraq." 

Further delays also would deny U.N. 
and U.S. forces the ability to select the 
optimal time for any action—an impor- 
tant consideration in light of the fact 
that, 6 months from now, daytime tem- 
peratures in the desert will likely ex- 
ceed 140 degrees, rendering the use of 
force virtually impossible. Delay is the 
fatal opiate of the faint-hearted. ~ 

Moreover, a protracted stalemate 
may not only increase the costs of po- 
tential conflict, but entails an indefi- 
nite period of difficult economic sac- 
rifice imposed on our National Guards- 
men and Reservists who have been 
called to active duty. These individuals 
and their families have been forced, in 
some cases for 6 months now, to make 
due on military salaries. For reserve 
military people who have already set- 
tled into civilian life, replete with 
house payments and other obligations, 
this is an entirely untenable economic 
situation. Beyond this, the size of the 
current United States presence in the 
Persian Gulf precludes an effective ro- 
tation of forces without reinstituting 
the draft—a step that I would oppose. 

As Republican Leader BOB MICHEL 
has noted во well, “Рабіепсе аб апу 
price is not a policy, it is a cop-out.” In 
words attributed to Robert F. Kennedy, 
“Tf not us, whom? If not now, when?" 

Why not simply negotiate more? 
President Bush has taken every step 
possible to achieve a peaceful solution 
to the Persian Gulf crisis and has 
vowed to continue to do so. I believe 
him. 

President Bush knows the horrors of 
war. I served in the Marine Corps dur- 
ing the Korean war and know its trau- 
ma. I have a son flying F/A-18 fighter 
bombers in the Marine Corps today, 
and I am quite aware that duty may 
call him to fight. 

The United States has supported ne- 
gotiation of the disputes between Iraq 
and Kuwait once Iraq's occupying 
forces are withdrawn. To negotiate as а 
condition of withdrawal, however, 
would be to reward aggression. 

This is not a declaration of war. The 
resolution before us today provides the 
Commander in Chief with the author- 
ity to use such measures as he may see 
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fit, including the use of force. I believe 
it is important to recognize, if it comes 
to the point of pursuing military force, 
that our Nation will be seeking not the 
unconditional surrender of the Iraqi 
Government, but rather а reversal of 
Saddam Hussein's pillaging of Kuwait. 

This is an important distinction, in 
my view. Our mission is not the de- 
struction or occupation of Iraq, but 
rather, participation in an  inter- 
national effort to achieve the salvation 
of Kuwait. Such fighting as may occur 
in or over Iraq will be carried out with 
the goal of rescuing Kuwait from a bru- 
tal occupation and limiting Saddam 
Hussein's ability to strike at us and 
our allies. We have no quarrel with the 
Iraqi people. 

Nor does endorsing the U.N. resolu- 
tions mean we will engage in conflict 
on January 15. It means that we have 
an additional option as of that date. 
And, if Saddam Hussein is persuaded of 
our unity in this regard, it is the last 
best hope for peace. 

We cannot have 535 Commanders in 
Chief or Secretaries of State or De- 
fense. Congress cannot micromanage 
military operations. We have only one 
President at a time. 

That President has vowed to take, 
and has taken, every step possible to 
achieve а peaceful solution. Nobody— 
not me, not any of my colleagues, and 
most of all, not the President—wants a 
military conflict. But all are agreed 
that Saddam Hussein must withdraw 
from Kuwait. This Congress should 
give the President the ability to use all 
necessary means to accomplish this ob- 
jective. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3% minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. CLEMENT]. 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support the Solarz-Michel resolution. 
This is one of the most, or probably the 
most difficult decision I have ever had 
to make in my life, of all the jobs and 
positions I have held, of all the deci- 
sions that I have made. I do not know 
of any that are more soul searching 
than to make this decision that we are 
ultimately going to make very soon. 

I want to now direct my remarks to 
Saddam Hussein. I know Saddam Hus- 
sein watches CNN. 


—— 0 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The chair should point out 
under the rules the gentleman must di- 
rect his remarks to the Chair. 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Speaker, I will 
address my remarks to the Chair. How- 
ever, I also know that Saddam Hussein 
listens to CNN. I want him to hear ev- 
erything that I have to say because 
today with many of my colleagues, I 
had the opportunity to meet with 
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President Bush, and it came accross to 
me and many of my other colleagues 
very clearly that President Bush has 
every intention toward moving toward 
military action after January 15. He 
made that very direct today. 

However, Saddam, it is not too late, 
whether you work with the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, the So- 
viet Union, France, or any other 
intermediary country, it is critically 
important that you send some type of 
message to the world that you want 
peace. 

Isent a member of my staff to Iraq 6 
months prior to the invasion of Ku- 
wait. His trip was paid for by the Arab 
American Affairs Council and not the 
American taxpayers. My staff member 
had the opportunity to travel all over 
Iraq. When he went to the ruins there 
at Babylon, there are some engravings 
of Nebuchadnezzar, who we all read 
about in the Bible, that ruler of the 
then known world at that particular 
time. In the engravings, it says This 
is the beginning of my kingdom." But 
right next to that stone of Nebu- 
chadnezzar is also a stone of Saddam. 

I had the opportunity to meet and 
visit with the emir and members of the 
royal family recently. The emir told 
me, referring to Saddam Hussein, that 
“You are not а 21st century man, that 
you don't think as we think, and you 
cannot be trusted." Well, Saddam, this 
is а different world. The cold war is 
over. The new world order is taking 
shape. 

Your people have suffered enough. 
Your people deserve a future. You have 
the power to change the world by an- 
nouncing your intentions to withdraw 
from Kuwait. Saddam, you can work 
with the United Nations to accomplish 
that objective. It is not too late, but 
the clock is ticking. 

Let Memberrs rise above hatred and 
mistrust, and let Members also support 
the Solarz-Michel resolution. 

We have all been critical of the Unit- 
ed Nations in the past, but they have 
made a bold move now. Let Members 
stand by the United Nations, and let 
everyone have peace. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would take this occasion to re- 
mind all Members that under the rules, 
they must direct their remarks to the 
Chair and not others in the second per- 
son. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate my colleagues оп the 
thoughtfulness and eloquence of this 
debate. Their comments have brought 
into sharp focus the critical issues fac- 
ing Congress, our country, and the en- 
tire world. 

Iam particularly sympathetic to our 
freshman colleagues who must cast as 
one of their first votes in Congress a 
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vote that will help determine whether 
to send American troops into battle. I 
know how difficult their position is; as 
a freshman Congressman I was called 
upon to vote on the Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution in 1964. That resolution was 
adopted in support of President Lyndon 
Johnson’s decision to respond to an at- 
tack on American troops, and I believe 
if we were attacked in a similar man- 
ner today, Congress would again re- 
spond with similar support. However, 
this situation is different. 

The Congress of the United States 
strongly supported President Bush 
when he sent American forces into the 
Persian Gulf to oppose Iraqi aggression 
and prevent an attack on Saudi Arabia. 
We supported the President when he 
deployed U.S. troops and applauded his 
ability to assemble a broad coalition of 
nations, including many Arab nations, 
in opposition to the aggression of Sad- 
dam Hussein. The debate in which Con- 
gress is now engaged does not indicate 
opposition to what President George 
Bush has done. This debate is not 
whether we support the President. The 
question is when we start offensive ac- 
tion. 

However, events have reached a criti- 
cal turning point which requires Con- 
gress to consider whether to authorize 
American armed forces to be used in an 
offensive military action to implement 
the U.N. resolution and force Iraq to 
withdraw from Kuwait. Congress is 
asked to ratify a shift from diplomatic 
efforts to resolve this crisis to military 
efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, I continue to believe 
that we should support the President’s 
use of military force to continue to en- 
force economic sanctions and to sup- 
port and defend American personnel 
stationed in the Persian Gulf. However, 
I also believe that a little more time is 
needed to pursue the last hopes for а 
peaceful diplomatic resolution to this 
crisis. At this point, I favor the use of 
military force as embodied in the Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton resolution, primarily 
to gain a little time. 

At the same time, I do not think we 
can rely indefinitely on economic sanc- 
tions alone for 6 months or a year in 
hopes of resolving this situation. Con- 
tinuing the sanctions that long as the 
sole means of bringing this crisis to a 
conclusion in the timeframe is not re- 
alistic, and you and I know that the 
President will not accept that ар- 
proach. 

I am glad that the Gephardt-Hamil- 
ton resolution gives the President the 
authority to come back to Congress 
with a finding that all alternatives 
have been exhausted and seek final ap- 
proval to use offfensive force. This res- 
olution does not tie the President's 
hands, but gives him the flexibility I 
believe he and other world leaders need 
to continue to seek peaceful solutions. 
If all possibilities are exhausted and no 
peaceful answer is found, I think Con- 
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gress will and should at that time sup- 
port the President’s request for offen- 
sive military capability. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I hope that 
January 15 will not be interpreted as a 
deadline for U.S. military action, but 
that 2 or 3 additional weeks—or some 
reasonable time—should be used to ex- 
plore all remaining options that might 
lead to a negotiated solution. I admit 
that there may be little hope that a ne- 
gotiated settlement can be reached, 
but I call upon all parties to this crisis 
to take this extra time to intensify 
their search. 

I call upon the Secretary General of 
the United Nations to continue to ex- 
plore any new possibility of peacefully 
enforcing its resolution. 

I call upon the international commu- 
nity of nations to renew their efforts to 
help find a solution. If no solution is 
found, we risk a global conflict in 
which every major nation in the world 
will be involved. Those nations should 
help to find a solution, and should be 
aggresive in that search. 

I call upon our Arab allies in particu- 
lar to join in a new clear and forceful 
plea to Saddam Hussein to explore a 
peaceful settlement. 

And I call upon the President of the 
United States to remain flexible and 
dedicate a little more time to the 
search for peace, and listen to any fair 
and reasonable option that will achieve 
our objectives. 

Surely there is some way in this 
great world that we can find a way that 
this bloodshed can be prevented. But if 
we authorize offensive military action 
now, I fear we may extinguish that 
faint hope. A little more time is need- 
ed, Mr. Speaker, a little precious time. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman 

how much more time? When he says a 
little bit more time is needed, how 
much more time does he believe will be 
necessary? 
Mr. PICKLE. I suggested perhaps 2 or 
3 weeks, a time that would be agree- 
able to the President. I do not believe 
you could go on for 6 months or a year 
with sanctions. The Gephardt-Hamil- 
ton resolution under the rule allows 
the President to come back at any 
time. 

I would hope we would take another 
2 or 3 weeks to see if we cannot find 
some solution and then if there is no 
solution in that short time, then I 
think the President should come back 
and ask us, and I think the Congress 
would support him. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. The gentleman 
would support the Solarz amendment 
in 3 weeks’ time? 
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Мг. PICKLE. Yes; that would be my 
intention. That approach, or something 
like it. 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 342 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, 3 days ago, I had the op- 
portunity to visit the Middle East and 
speak to the troops and political lead- 
ers. Let me say, that troop moral is 
high, political leaders are united, and 
the military force is in place. 

Never, in recent history has there 
been an international coalition like 
the one forged to oppose Saddam Hus- 
sein. It is not hard to understand why. 
Since August 2, Saddam's troops have 
literally raped and plundered the 
peaceful country of Kuwait. 

Yesterday, I received Amnesty 
International’s report of the human 
rights violations in Kuwait since Au- 
gust 2, 1990. No Member of this body 
should vote tomorrow until they have 
had the opportunity to review this doc- 
ument. It is shocking. The report de- 
tails widespread abuses of human 
rights that have been perpetrated by 
Iraqi forces following the invasion of 
Kuwait. 

I, respectfully, request that pages 37- 
40 be included with my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. These pages 
describe the cruel methods of torture 
practiced by Saddam’s troops. 

The members of the U.N. Security 
Council recognized that permitting the 
use of force is the best hope of peace- 
fully resolving this crisis. Now it is our 
turn. 

We have the opportunity to support 
the U.N.’s resolution which permits the 
use of force, or we can turn our backs 
on world opinion. 

I agree that it would be best to give 
sanctions more of a chance to work if 
there was any reasonable possibility 
that they would bring an Iraqi with- 
drawal from Kuwait. No one looks for- 
ward to war or the loss of life an armed 
conflict would inevitably bring. But, 
realistically the prospects for the suc- 
cess of sanctions are slim. 

Yesterday, Congressman LES ASPIN, 
the distinguished chairman of the 
House Committee on Armed Services, 
received a letter from CIA Director 
William Webster regarding sanctions. 
Judge Webster has some reliable things 
to say about the difficully of relying 
upon economic sanctions. He says: 

Even if sanctions continue to be enforced 
for an additional 6 to 12 months, economic 
hardship alone is unlikely to compel Saddam 
to retreat from Kuwait. 

Also, when you consider that this is a 
man who dropped chemical weapons on 
his own people, and fought a bloody 
war with Iran for 8 years it is obvious 
he is unconcerned about the discomfort 
economic sanctions may bring. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would 
like to submit Judge Webster’s letter 
for the RECORD and to be included with 
my remarks. 
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I would like to close by saying the 
Michel-Solarz resolution is our best op- 
tion for long-term peace and stability 
in the Persian Gulf. This measure has 
the support of world opinion. The Unit- 
ed Nations has acted, now it is our 
turn. Do we turn our backs? For the 
sake of a lasting world peace I hope 
not. 

Mr. Speaker, the articles referred to 
are as follows: 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
Washington, DC, 10 January 1991. 
Hon. LES ASPIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your letter of January 9, 1991, in which you 
ask for an updated assessment of the impact 
of sanctions on Iraq апа on the policies of 
Saddam Hussein subsequent to my testi- 
mony before your committee in December. 
In that testimony, as you accurately noted, 
I observed that the sanctions were effective 
technically and that they were being felt 
economically and eventually would be felt 
militarily in some areas. I also testified that 
there was no evidence that sanctions would 
mandate а change in Saddam Hussein's be- 
havior and that there was no evidence when 
or even if they would force him out of Ku- 
wait. 

You now ask me to: (1) address the impact 
of the sanctions on the economy and popu- 
lace of Iraq and on the operational effective- 
ness of its military if left in place for an- 
other six to 12 months; (2) address the ques- 
tion of how Iraq's defensive abilities might 
be affected by the sanctions on the one hand 
and by having additional time to prepare on 
the other if sanctions are allowed to work 
for another six to 12 months; and (3) address 
the likelihood that sanctions, again if left in 
place for another six to 12 months, could in- 
duce Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. 

UN sanctions have shut off nearly all 
lraq's trade and financial activity and weak- 
ened its economy, but disruptions in most 
sectors are not serious yet. The impact of 
sanctions has varied by sector. The most se- 
rious impact so far has been on the financial 
sector, where hard currency shortages have 
led Baghdad to take a variety of unusual 
steps to conserve or raise even small 
amounts of foreign exchange. For the popu- 
lace, the most serious impact has been infla- 
tion. 

The ability of the Iraqi ground forces to 
defend Kuwait and southern Iraq is unlikely 
to be substantially eroded over the next six 
to twelve months even if effective sanctions 
can be maintained. This is especially true if 
Iraq does not believe a coalition attack is 
likely during this period. Iraq's infantry and 
artillery forces—the key elements of Iraq's 
initial defense—probably would not suffer 
significantly as a result of sanctions. Iraq 
can easily maintain the relatively simple So- 
viet-style weaponry of its infantry and artil- 
lery units and can produce virtually all of 
the ammunition for these forces domesti- 
cally. Moreover, these forces will have addi- 
tional opportunity to extend and reinforce 
their fortifications along the Saudi border, 
thereby increasing their defensive strength. 
Iraq's armored and mechanized forces will be 
degraded somewhat from continued sanc- 
tions. The number of inoperable Iraqi ar- 
mored and other vehicles will grow gradually 
and the readiness of their crews will decline 
as Baghdad is forced to curb its training ac- 
tivities. Iraq has large stocks of spare parts 
and other supplies, however, which will ame- 
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liorate the effect of these problems. On bal- 
ance, the marginal decline of combat power 
in Baghdad's armored units probably would 
be offset by the simultaneous improvement 
of its defensive fortifications. While the mili- 
tary, especially the army, has been protected 
from the impact of sanctions by stockpiling 
апа minimal usage, during а military action 
the impact would be more profound as equip- 
ment and needed parts are expended. 

Iraq's Air Force and air defenses are likely 
to be hit far more severely than its Army, if 
effective sanctions are maintained for an- 
other six to twelve months. This degradation 
will diminish Iraq's ability to defend its stra- 
tegic assets from air attack and reduce its 
ability to conduct similar attacks on its 
neighbors. It would have only а marginal im- 
pact on Saddam's ability to hold Kuwait and 
southern Iraq. The Iraqi Air Force is not 
likely to play a major role in any battle for 
Kuwait. 

In December, during my appearance before 
the House Armed Services Committee, I 
noted that while we can look ahead several 
months and predict the gradual deteriora- 
tion of the Iraqí economy, 16 is more difficult 
to assess how or when these conditions will 
cause Saddam to modify his behavior. Our 
judgment remains that, even if sanctions 
continue to be enforced for an additional six 
to 12 months, economic hardship alone is un- 
likely to compel Saddam to retreat from Ku- 
wait or cause regime-threatening popular 
discontent in Iraq. The economic impact of 
sanctions is likely to be increasingly serious, 
with conspicuous hardships and dislocations. 
Nevertheless, Saddam currently appears 
willing to accept even a subsistence economy 
in а continued attempt to outlast the inter- 
national resolve to maintain the sanctions, 
especially if the threat of war recedes sig- 
nificantly. He probably continues to believe 
that Iraq can endure sanctions longer than 
the international coalition will hold and 
hopes that avoiding war will buy him time to 
negotiate a settlement more favorable to 
him. 

We have seen little hard evidence to sug- 
gest that Saddam is politically threatened 
by the current hardships endured by the pop- 
ulace. Moreover, Saddam has taken few ac- 
tions that would indicate he is concerned 
about the stability of his regime. Assessing 
the populace's flash point is difficult, but we 
believe it is high because Iraqis have borne 
considerable hardship in the past. During its 
eight-year war with Iran, for example, Iraq 
endured a combination of economic difficul- 
ties, very high casualties, and repeated mis- 
sile and air attacks on major cities without 
any serious public disturbances. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. WEBSTER, 
Director of Central Intelligence. 


METHODS OF TORTURE AND ILL-TREATMENT 


The following are details of allegations of 
torture and ill-treatment which have been 
made to Amnesty International since 2 Au- 
gust, some of which are supported by medi- 
cal evidence and photographic material [see 
Appendices С and D]. These reports are en- 
tirely consistent with methods of torture 
and ill-treatment known to have been used 
in Iraq over many years, and some of which 
are also supported by medical evidence [see 
in particular Amnesty International's report 
entitled '"Torture in Iraq 1982-1984", pub- 
lished in April 1985, and the organization's 
annual reports]. 

It should be noted that not all of the meth- 
ods listed below are said to have been widely 
used since 2 August. Those methods which 
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have been alleged only in а few cases brought 
to Amnesty International's attention are 
marked with an asterisk (*). 

1. Beatings on all parts of the body, involv- 
ing punching, slapping, delivering Karate- 
style blows and kicking with heavy army 
boots. Implements used for beating include 
canes, metal rods, whips, steel cables, 
hosepipes, rubber truncheons and rifle butts. 

2. Falaga: prolonged beating on the soles of 
the feet. Sometimes the detainee is then 
forced to walk or run. 

3. Suspending the detainee by the feet, or 
by the arms which are tied behind the back. 

4. Beating the detainee while suspended 
from a rotating fan in the ceiling. 

5. Breaking of the arms, legs or ribs; dis- 
locating elbow and shoulder joints. 

6. Lifting the detainee high up in the air 
and then dropping him, sometimes resulting 
in the fracturing of bones. 

7. Applying pressure to the fingers with a 
clamp-like instrument. 

8. Slashing the face, arms or legs with 
knives. 

9. Extracting finger and toenails. 

*10. Boring a hole in the leg, apparently 
with a type of drilling tool. 

11. Cutting off of the tongue and ear. 

12. Goughing out of the eyes. 

*13. Castration. 

*14. Hammering nails in the hands. 

15. Piercing the skin with pins or staplers. 

16. Shooting the detainee in the arm or leg 
at point blank range, followed by deprivation 
of the necessary medical treatment. 

17. Rape of women (including virgins) and 
young men. 

18. Inserting bottle necks, sometimes when 
broken, into the rectum. 

*19. Tying a string around the penis and 
pulling it tightly. 

*20. Pumping air using a pipe through the 
anus, particularly of young boys. 

21. Applying electricity to sensitive parts 
of the body, including the ears, lips, tongue, 
fingers, toes and genitals. Sometimes the de- 
tainee is doused with water prior to the ad- 
ministration of electricity. The electrical in- 
strument used include electric batons as well 
as wires fitted with clips (like those used to 
recharge car batteries but smaller in size). 

22. Burning various parts of the body, in- 
cluding the genitals, with domestic appli- 
ances such as electric irons, with heated 
metal rods, or with a naked flame. 

23. Extinguishing cigarettes on the eye- 
balls or on various parts of the body, includ- 
ing the genitals, nipples, chest and hands, 

24. Pouring hot and cold water alter- 
natively over the detainee. 

25. Placing the detainee in a cold, air-con- 
ditioned room for several hours, and then 
immediately into a heated room. 

*26. Pouring an acid-like substance onto 
the skin. 

27. Pouring caustic substances onto the 
eyes, causing blindness. 

28. Plucking facial hair, particularly the 
beard, with pincers or pliers. 

29. Placing heavy weights on the detainee's 


30. Spitting into the detainee's mouth. 

31. Exposing the detainee to the sun for 
several hours at a stretch without water. 

32. Subjecting the detainee to mock execu- 
tion. This includes holding the head below 
water to the point of near suffocation; going 
through the motions of execution by firing 
squad; and holding a gun to the head or in 
the mouth and pulling the trigger. 

83. Forcing the detainee to watch others 
being tortured, or to hear their screams. 
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34. Raping or torturing the detainee's rel- 
atives in his or her presence; threatening the 
detainee with such acts. 

35. Threatening the detainee with torture 
methods such as the electric chair [al-Kursi 
al-Rajjaj], or with death by immersion in an 
acid bath. 

36. Deprivation of medical treatment. 

37. Deprivation of sleep, food, water, fresh 
air and toilet or washing facilities. 

38. Degrading the detainee by using ob- 
scene language or insults. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, as I begin 
my third term as a Member of this 
house, I can think of no issue more im- 
portant, or more solemn, upon which 
we have been called to cast a vote. 
Many issues are described as matters of 
principle, and indeed, many are, but 
none are of this magnitude. Often we 
are told that an issue or vote is a 
“matter of life and death" for some 
group, but that is a hollow claim when 
viewed against a vote on the issues now 
before us. 

It seems to me that we face two 
types of decisions. One involves the as- 
sertion of the constitutional role of the 
Congress on the question of using mili- 
tary force. The second question has to 
do with the wisdom of choosing one 
strategy over another and with the 
question of timing. 

I firmly believe this Congress has a 
right under the Constitution and a 
duty to the American people to vigor- 
ously debate the issue of using military 
force in response to the invasion of Ku- 
wait. I believe each of us must search 
our hearts and our minds and then cast 
a vote which reflects our considered 
judgment, our moral conscience and 
our Nation’s best interest. 

Three basic, fundamental require- 
ments must be met before any Amer- 
ican military force is used in any situa- 
tion: 

First, there must be a clearly defined 
goal. Neither friend nor foe should ever 
have reason to question what it is that 
motivates our use of military force or 
what we seek to accomplish. If the ob- 
jective can not be clearly and precisely 
defined, then something is wrong with 
the policy and we in government have 
no right to put the lives of our military 
forces at risk. 

Second, there must be strong public 
support for the policy. If the American 
people are divided or confused as to the 
proper course of action, if they can not 
agree on where our true national inter- 
ests lie, then it will prove impossible to 
sustain any meaningful commitment 
to the use of force. 

Third, there must be a commitment 
to prevail. If we use force, we must do 
so with the determination to win. If we 
have clear goals, and enjoy public sup- 
port, we must not lack the resolve and 
determination to see matters through 
to the resolution we desire. If we use 
force under these circumstances, we 
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must have the commitment to use suf- 
ficient force to accomplish our legiti- 
mate goals. 

Our experience in Vietnam and more 
recently in Lebanon has shown that if 
we cannot meet all three of these re- 
quirements, our policy is likely to fail, 
at an irreplaceable cost of blood and 
treasure. 

People ask me why are we there? Is it 
oil? Is it preserving peace in the gulf? 
Is it to set the ground rules for a new, 
post-cold war order? My reply is, It's 
all of the above.“ 

It was President Jimmy Carter, in 
1980, who declared our Nation’s resolve 
that aggression in that part of the 
world will be regarded as an assault 
on the vital interest of the United 
States. And such an assault will be re- 
pelled by any means necessary, includ- 
ing military force.“ 

There can be no more clear-cut act of 
aggression than Iraq's invasion of Ku- 
wait. Those who remember, and those 
who have studied history, see the clear 
parallels with Germany's aggressive 
policies in the 1930's. At that time 
there was a great public chorus calling 
for “preserving the peace," for seeking 
negotiated solutions, and ultimately 
for turning a blind eye as each victim 
was devoured by a beast whose appetite 
for conquest only grew. When we fi- 
nally took a stand, the battle was 
much tougher, the cost much higher. 

In the present crisis more is at stake 
than simply control of oil supplies, 
even though this itself is of vital con- 
cern to all nations which are not com- 
pletely self sufficient in energy. When 
Iraq invaded a peaceful neighbor and 
then declared the unilateral merger of 
the two nations, an action condemned 
by all nations of the world, it presented 
а fundamental challenge to the world 
community. We can talk about the end 
of the cold war and how to spend our 
peace dividend, but the question now is 
what we, together with our allies and 
the members of the United Nations will 
do to resist this act of naked aggres- 
sion. In our reaction to this first crisis 
of the post-cold-war era we will be set- 
ting the ground rules. All those dic- 
tators with ambitions against their 
neighbors will be watching and drawing 
their own conclusions from our con- 
duct. If they see there is no real pen- 
alty for aggression the world will have 
become а much more dangerous place 
for all of us. 

Make no mistake, in today's world, 
where ballistic missiles can be bought 
as readily as trucks and tractors, even 
countries as poor and technically back- 
ward as Iraq can threaten mass de- 
struction far beyond its own borders. 
Iraq has demonstrated а commitment 
to developing atomic weapons, weapons 
it might now have if not for Israel's 
preemptive strike on their atomic re- 
actor in 1981. All the world has an in- 
terest in resisting any increase in the 
power of such predatory dictatorships. 
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We are fortunate to enjoy the sup- 
port of nearly all the nations of the 
world for our present policy. Not only 
our NATO allies, and Japan, but even 
those countries which frequently op- 
pose us in the United Nations are now 
not only supporting us verbally, but 
many are sending ships, aircraft and 
ground troops. Others are making mili- 
tary bases available in support of these 
operations. Such international со- 
operation is unique in postwar history. 

Mr. Speaker, I will support the 
Michel-Solarz resolution. From all of 
the information available to me it 
seems clear that our best hope of re- 
storing the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of Kuwait lies in con- 
vincing Saddam Hussein that failure to 
comply with the United Nations' de- 
mands for total and unconditional 
withdrawal will involve Iraq in a mili- 
tary conflict it cannot hope to win. 

I sincerely hoped that sanctions 
would work. However, I also sincerely 
believe that a policy which avowedly 
relies on sanctions alone is doomed to 
failure. The threat of force may actu- 
ally increase the prospects for a diplo- 
matic solution. 

I do not consider this to be a vote 
which will automatically result in 
armed conflict. But I do acknowledge 
that this vote approves and endorses 
the use of force, if such becomes nec- 
essary, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, acting as commander in chief, to 
accomplish our stated goals. 

I believe it is the role of Congress to 
make the policy judgment as to wheth- 
er or not force should be authorized. 
Once that authorization has been 
given, I believe it is the responsibility 
of the President to make the strategic 
and tactical judgments as to how and 
when such force should be employed. 
Both the Congress and the President 
bear a tremendous responsibility, but 
we must all remember that our respon- 
sibilities are separate and distinct. 

When we vote tomorrow, let us speak 
clearly to the issue before this House. 
Let us not equivocate or temporize. 
And again, let us not confuse the 
avoidance of conflict with advancing 
the cause of peace. 

Mr. SMITH of FLorida. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KOLTER]. 

Mr. KOLTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution and in opposition to 
the Solarz-Michel Resolution. 

Many people of my district are 
strongly opposed to military action in 
the Middle East. They know, full well, 
the grave consequences of war. These 
are people of experience and knowl- 
edge. They have heard the rhetoric of 
war before. They have heard the prom- 
ises of quick, decisive action that have 
not come true. They remember young, 
brave, patriotic soldiers who did not re- 
turn home, or who did return home less 
than whole. They know that diplomacy 
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and economic sanctions are much bet- 
ter than death and destruction and dis- 
location. 

We have been advised by the adminis- 
tration and other leaders that this war 
will end in 3 or 4 days, perhaps in 1 
week. However, my colleagues, it will 
never be over in the minds and hearts 
of people who lose loved ones or whose 
loved ones come back from war less 
than whole. 

It seems absolutely ludicrous to me 
that we have not learned the lesson of 
20 years ago in a conflict that saw the 
losses of over 50,000 American lives and 
thousands of young people wounded. 
Have we not learned that military ac- 
tion does not solve the underlying 
problems in these areas and that it is 
the lest effective alternative in both 
economic and human costs? 

We have been asked by President 
Bush, Members of Congress, and var- 
ious groups who think war is the an- 
swer, to stand behind and be proud of 
our troops in the Middle East. There is 
no question that we are all proud of our 
service men and women and we do 
stand behind them. But I wonder, Mr. 
Speaker, will President Bush, the Pen- 
tagon, the Veterans’ Administration, 
and Members of Congress stand behind 
these same men and women if and 
when they come back to us as veterans 
of war? Will these same people guaran- 
tee that our veterans’ hospitals will be 
able to take care of our veterans’ 
needs. 

History shows that the Reagan-Bush 
administration made repeated requests 
to eliminate benefits of our present 
veterans and many Members of Con- 
gress voted to approve these cuts. 

Mr. Speaker, if we really want to 
stand behind our service people, let us 
insist that President Bush use his abil- 
ity to establish an executive order to 
reinstate full benefits that were taken 
away from our present veterans and 
thus insure that future veterans—those 
in the Middle East—will be taken care 
of when they return to us. 

I urge adoption of the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution. 
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Mr. MCCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2% minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. ZIMMER]. 

Mr. ZIMMER. Mr. Speaker, I had 
hoped that my first speech on the floor 
of Congress could be on an easier and 
less contentious subject—like  bal- 
ancing the Federal budget. Instead, I 
rise to discuss the most difficult and 
important issue Congress has faced in a 
generation, and to explain to my con- 
stituents and to you, my new col- 
leagues, why I have decided to vote for 
the Solarz-Michel resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to use military force 
against Iraq. 

The decisions we make tomorrow will 
determine this Nation’s ability to cre- 
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ate a more peaceful and stable world in 
the 1990’s and the next century. 

We face one of those gut-wrenching 
occasions when our best chance for 
peace lies in our being able to threaten 
war with credibility. If we fail tomor- 
row to give the President the backing 
he needs to give meaning to the U.N.’s 
January 15 deadline, there is no reason 
why Saddam Hussein should believe we 
would ever use force, and there is no 
reason why any future aggressor should 
ever take us seriously. 

Those who oppose the Solarz-Michel 
resolution say our credibility is not at 
stake because we have the military 
strength to demolish Iraq whenever we 
want. But they miss the point. If we 
cannot summon the will to authorize 
the use of that strength, all our divi- 
sions and all our weaponry are useless 
against an aggressor. 

I agree with many of the points 
raised by the opponents of the Solarz- 
Michel resolution. But they are not 
pertinent to the central issue at stake 
today. Granted, we tilted too much to- 
ward Iraq before it invaded Kuwait. 
Granted, our allies should be contribut- 
ing more troops and more money to the 
cause. Granted, Kuwait and the Arab 
members of our coalition are auto- 
cratic regimes that ought to democ- 
ratize. 

But all of this does not change the 
principal fact: The President and the 
community of nations have solemnly 
set January 15 as a deadline for Iraq's 
withdrawal, and the United Nations 
has authorized military action after 
that date. For Congress to deny the 
President the authority to enforce this 
deadline gives Saddam Hussein every 
reason to believe that he will never au- 
thorize war. It is as though we were 
telling him if you don’t get out by the 
time we count to 3, then we'll count to 
10, or 20, or 30, or until we get tired of 
counting.” 

I am voting for the Durbin-Bennett 
resolution because it is our constitu- 
tional obligation to decide the course 
of our Nation at this critical moment 
in history. 

I believe we should exercise our con- 
stitutional power now to authorize 
President Bush to use force as a last 
resort after all other means have been 
exhausted and after he notifies the 
leaders of Congress. And, frankly, I 
trust him with that authority. 

Saddam Hussein has shown abso- 
lutely no willingness to cooperate with 
the international community. We can’t 
continue in this manner indefinitely. 
As the father of two draft-age sons, I 
fervently share the hope for peace. But 
it is clear to me that at this point in 
history our best, and perhaps last, 
prospect of peace is to tell Saddam 
Hussein that the world will not go on 
playing his game forever, that we 
refuse to be drawn into a stalemate in 
the desert. 
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If we fail to stand behind this Na- 
tion's threat of military action, we will 
lose the value of such threats as a le- 
gitimate tool of diplomacy. Every tin- 
pot dictator will be more willing to in- 
vade neighboring nations without fear 
of repraisal despite the rhetoric of all 
the nations of the world. 

Our failure to act now will only post- 
pone an inevitable conflict with Hus- 
sein and prove far more costly in the 
long run. This is a sobering moment. I 
am confident, though, that by acting 
wisely today, we will brighten the pros- 
pects for peace. 

I call on my colleagues to join me in 
supporting the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion in the interest of global stability 
and a more peaceful world now and for 
decades to come. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentlemen 
from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I support 
President Bush’s handling of the Per- 
sian Gulf Crisis, including his request 
to use force to drive the Iraqi military 
from Kuwait. I will vote yes on the So- 
larz-Michel resolution. 

This is the hardest decision that any- 
one can ever make. War is hell. Over 
the last five months since the August 
2nd invasion, I have talked to hundered 
of Tennesseans as I have agonized and 
prayed about this crisis. 

I respect to opinions of the many 
thoughtful, patriotic Americans who 
disageee with me. Ultimately, it boils 
down to а question of judgment. Does 
Saddam Hussein understand anything 
but force? Is time against him or us? 
Will our use of force be as effective as 
our generals claim? Will it add or de- 
tract from stability in the Middle 
East? 

No one really knows the answers to 
these questions, so we should all be 
very humble in our statements. His- 
tory will judge us harshly. 

The lives of thousands of Tennessee 
volunteers are at risk. But I have been 
Struck by the fact that almost every 
one of these brave men and women and 
their families say they support the 
President. They do not want to play 
any waiting games with Saddam Hus- 
sein. 

Every President since Franklin Roo- 
sevelt, whether Democrat or Repub- 
lican, has declared that we have vital 
national interests in the Middle East, 
particularly in their vast oil reserves. I 
hope that all Americans learn form 
this crisis what OPEC failed to teach 
us: we must wean ourselves from Mid- 
dle Eastern oil. I also hope that we can 
bridge the cultural, religious and polit- 
ical differences that today separate us 
from so much of the Muslim world. 

Since every diplomatic initiative has 
failed in the last 5 months, including а 
precedent-setting 12 United Nations 
resolutions and the recent Geneva 
talks, Congress faces a terrible choice 
at this late date in the crisis: First, 
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continue economic sanctions; or sec- 
ond, authorize the President to use 
force to free Kuwait. 

I choose the latter option, not be- 
cause I like it—no one wants war—but 
because I don't believe that sanctions 
are likely to be effective against Sad- 
dam Hussein. Why? His country, unlike 
most Arab nations, is relatively fertile. 
Should there be shortages, Saddam will 
starve his people to feed his army. 
More and more goods will get through 
Iran and Jordan. And sanctions are а, 
two-edged sword that hurt not only in- 
nocent Ігаді civilians, but also our al- 
lies like Turkey and Egypt. 

Tragically, the threat of military ac- 
tion may be the only language that 
Saddam Hussein understands. He did 
not use sanctions against the Kurds, he 
used poison gas. He will view a vote for 
sanctions as a victory. We all hope 
that, once force is authorized, he will 
finally see that the United States is 
not а paper tiger. He will see that our 
debates don't make us weak; they 
make us strong. 

I hope and pray that Saddam Hussein 
wil relinquish Kuwait before hos- 
tilities begin. Everyone loses when war 
breaks out. But he—and every other 
would-be dictator—need to know that 
he will not get away with brutalizing 
his neighbors and his own people with 
weapons of mass destruction. 

Saddam is just a large-scale terror- 
ist. We must not give in to terrorists 
whether they take an individual hos- 
tage, or a nation like Kuwait hostage. 

There are many things that I would 
have done differently in this crisis than 
President Bush. I suspect there are 
things he would have done differently. 
But now I am ready to help him do the 
best that he possibly can. 

Mr Speaker, after tomorrow’s vote 
we should all stand behind the Presi- 
dent in this time of crisis, and at least 
give him as much leeway as the other 
nations of the world have been willing 
to give him. He’s our President, we 
should trust him as much as they do. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
FALCE]. 

Мг. LaFALCE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of Operation Desert Shield and 
in opposition to Operation Desert 
Sword. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to address my remarks 
not to my colleagues, for each Member has 
likely decided how he or she will vote; not to 
America, for my colleagues have already of- 
fered every argument imaginable. Rather, | will 
address myself tonight to Saddam Hussein: 

You have made Iraq an outlaw nation. 
Every American, and especially every Member 
of Congress, condemns your aggession. Every 
Member of Congress insists that Iraq be ostra- 
cized from the Community of Nations, mili- 
tarily, diplomatically, and economically, until 
you remove your troops from Kuwait. And we 
are prepared to presevere until Hell freezes 
over, if necessary, until that happens. 
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However, in our democratic society, there 
are always differences of opinion on how to 
achieve common goals. There is now a dif- 
ference of opinion over whether we should 
use military force, at this time, to force you out 
of Kuwait. There are many who believe we 
must. They believe your are a virtual madman, 
and that therefore only destroying you and an- 
nihilating Iraq's military capacity will accom- 
plish that. | suspect that they will be in the ma- 
jority. For your sake, but primarily your peo- 
ple's sake, | hope you will get out before Jan- 
uary 15, as the U.N. resolution demands, 

There are a sizeable number, however, who 
are not yet convinced you are a madman. 
They believe your realize that a military en- 
counter will result in your destruction, and that 
therefore you, if given some diplomatic over, 
will pull out of Kuwait. | hope so, for it not, | 
am completely convinced that the world will 
exercise the military option authorized by U.N. 
Security Council Resolution 678. 

And when our President commits our troops 
to battle, Americans and Congress will rally 
around that military effort, and will demand 
that it be short and decisive. And there will be 
no disagreement on that, either in America or 
in its Congress. | would then fear for your peo- 
ple, who are also our brothers and sisters. 

You engaged Irag in almost a decade long 
war with Iran. You caused the deaths of tens 
of thousands of Iraqis, and then gave back all 
gains you had achieved. You gained nothing 
and lost all. 

Your have now invaded and ravaged Ku- 
wait, and you must, and you will, give back 
every square inch of that country. You will do 
this either peacefully, or you will be forced to 
do it militarily. If you choose the latter path, 
again, you will be responsible for the deaths of 
thousands of Iraqis. Again, you will have 
gained nothing and lost all. 

A great number of us will vote to continue 
Operation Desert Shield, to continue to sanc- 
tions, but to postpone the implementation of 
Operation Desert Sword, the offensive use of 
our awesome military might. | am one of 
those. For | believe that not only must war be 
an option of last resort, so too must declara- 
tions of war be options of last resort. But not 
misjudge our votes. We do this to give you an- 
other chance to exercise right reason, another 
chance to prove that you are not a madman, 
another chance to avoid a catastrophe of Iraq. 
But do not confuse this with disagreement 
over our objectives, our goals, our common 
purposes and common resolve. There can be 
only one result that will not lead to your de- 
struction—you must get out of Kuwait. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4% minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. EARLY]. 

Mr. EARLY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
gathered in this great chamber to de- 
bate the gravest issue which can ever 
come before the House—whether this 
Nation shall go to war. I rise to counsel 
patience. 

Let me state my appreciation, as а 
Member of the House for some 16 years, 
that we are debating this crucial issue. 
It is our duty to debate vigorously and 
openly а question of such grave con- 
sequences. 
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We are not Democrats'“ or ‘‘Repub- 
licans" when we consider this issue. 
Rather, we are Americans, each seek- 
ing to do his or her best in fulfilling 
the awesome responsibility which the 
Constitution places on the Congress 
when the suggestion of war is raised. 

I urge this body to do something 
which, in many ways, is the most dif- 
ficult act * * * the act of being patient. 
This is difficult because most of us be- 
lieve that our military forces can, in- 
deed, quickly dispatch Saddam Hussein 
and the evil which he represents. Rec- 
ognizing the clear superiority of our 
military power makes it all the more 
difficult, and in many ways frustrat- 
ing, to exercise restraint. Still, pa- 
tients and restraint are, at this mo- 
ment, the best policies. 

Consider the situation which we con- 
fronted, as а nation and as а civilized 
world, five short months ago. Iraq had 
overrun Kuwait. There was no real 
doubt that Saddam Hussein fully in- 
tended to consolidate his position and 
move on to Saudi Arabia. In a manner 
very similar to that of a common 
street mugger, Hussein had taken lit- 
erally thousands of de-facto hostages 
from among the citizenry of almost 
every civilized nation in the world. 

Led by the President, the world unit- 
ed against Hussein. An imperfect but 
also effective international embargo 
was instituted. A large multinational 
military force, again led by the United 
States, was quickly assembled. Hussein 
understood. He stopped in his tracks. 
There has been no further aggression. 
Hussein also understood that he had 
done something which diplomats had 
failed at for 40 years. He had created an 
issue and а crisis which brought to- 
gether the United States and the So- 
viet Union against а common enemy, 
himself. 

Hussein is evil. Hussein is corrupt. 
He is not, however, stupid. АП the hos- 
tages were releasted without а shot 
being fired. There is a message in that. 
The message is that Hussein realizes 
that he has backed himself into a cor- 
ner. Like the common mugger who 
finds himself face to face with a strong 
and armed police officer, Hussein is 
looking for a safe place to run. But the 
bully Saddam Hussein has no place to 
run. He cannot run from public opin- 
ion. He cannot run from the entire 
world. He can only face the con- 
sequences of his actions. 

I repeat that this is the time for pa- 
tience. We should recognize certain re- 
alities. The most fundamental reality 
is that there will be no real winner“ 
in any war in the Middle East. 

How do you measure the winner“ of 
& war? By the fewest casualties? In- 
deed, is there a winner? Just losers— 
some lose less than others, and are de- 
clared the winners. But they are not 
the winners—only the survivors. 

We should also bear in mind that the 
evidence indicates that the embargo is 
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effective. Iraq is a nation which is not, 
in any way, self-sufficient. One day at 
& time, Iraq is strangling under the 
burden of worldwide repudiation and 
economic sanctions. As each day 
passes, Iraq and Hussein are becoming 
weaker, not stronger. 

Iraq does, however, possess evil 
chemical warfare capability. Fortu- 
nately, we have never fought a war in 
which we have been confronted by the 
technology of the 199075 іп the areas of 
chemical and biological warfare. While 
I have no doubt that the United States 
would prevail in a war against Iraq, 
and quite quickly, I suggest to you 
that we would also learn a terrible les- 
son about the evil which these tech- 
nologies can inflict. We do not want 
young American men and women to be 
the laboratory on which this tech- 
nology gets its first real test. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I counsel 
patience. Patience will spill no blood. 
Neither Americans nor Iraqi citizens, 
who simply have the misfortune to suf- 
fer under Saddam Hussein’s dictator- 
ship, will die. In the upcoming weeks 
Hussein will become weaker, not 
stronger. World opinion should be al- 
lowed to prevail. Justice will prevail. 
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Mr. MCCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HERGER]. 

Mr. HERGER. Mr. Speaker, as a par- 
ent, I know of the uncertainty facing 
those whose sons and daughters are 
part of Operation Desert Shield. I pray 
that their loved ones will soon be re- 
turning home safely. The question be- 
fore the House, how do we best achieve 
this goal? 

Saddam Hussein is listening to what 
we are saying. He knows the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council has voted overwhelmingly 
to support all necessary means to 
achieve this goal. Can we afford to send 
Saddam a cloudy message? Can we af- 
ford to grant him the luxury of believ- 
ing that the U.S. Congress will not join 
in the international insistance that he 
leave Kuwait by January 15? I do not 
believe we can. 

Saddam Hussein has clearly shown us 
that he will forecefully if necessary, 
take whatever the nations of the world 
will allow him to take. In addition, he 
may very soon have nuclear weaponry. 
His threat is not going away, and we 
Americans, so often the victims of 
international terrorism, may well be 
his next targets. 

Historians tell us that if the free 
world had stood up to Hitler in 1936 
when he first violated the treaty of 
Versailles, we could have averted the 
far wider catastrophe of World War П. 
Would a more prompt containment of 
Hitler not have cost any lives? I doubt 
it. But the total loss of life would al- 
most certainly have been significantly 
smaller than the 50 million who ulti- 
mately were killed in that war. The 
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Michel-Solarz Resolution does not say 
we are going to war. The resolution 
simply authorizes the President to en- 
force resolutions already adopted by 
the overwhelming majority of the 
members of the United Nations. It says 
to Saddam Hussein that force is one 
option available if he does not choose 
to remove himself from Kuwait by Jan- 
uary 15. For our greatest hope of peace 
I strongly urge your support of the 
Michel-Solarz Resolution. 

Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, there can be 
no question that the actions we take here may 
very well be the most profound and i 
that any of us will ever be called upon to take. 

In our first vote, we will be called upon to 
determine if the President has the exclusive 
power to take this Nation into war, or does the 
Congress also have a constitutional respon- 
sibility which it must discharge. 

One this constitutional issue is clarified, we 

will be called upon to make a choice. One op- 
tion is for the Congress to delegate its con- 
stitutional authority to the President and allow 
him to commit United States forces to an ac- 
tive military war against Iraq after January 15. 
Make no mistake about it, the President’s res- 
olution is tantamount to a declaration of war. 
The resolution gives the President the power 
to decide when and how to start the actual 
war. 
The alternative to this is equally clear. 
Under the Hamilton resolution, Congress 
would retain its constitutional responsibility, in- 
struct the President to withhold committing 
United States troops immediately to combat, 
and allow the current international economic 
embargo, blockade, and sanctions additional 
time to further weaken Iraq's military. 

Voting for the Hamilton resolution does not 
mean that we may not vote to authorize the 
President to go to war at a later date. Instead, 
it means that we believe war does not need to 
begin immediately after January 15. It means 
that we believe our position will be strength- 
ened by allowing the embargo, blockade, and 
economic sanctions to weaken Iraq's military. 

Voting for this alternative also provides the 
President with the time he needs to clarify 
several crucial questions on the minds of the 
American people and to build a stronger con- 
sensus for war if it truly becomes unavoidable. 

Mr. Speaker, let me make one thing abso- 
lutely clear: regardless of the choice the Con- 
gress makes in the coming hours, and regard- 
less of what actions the President may take, 
the loyal American men and women who have 
answered the call of duty and are serving in 
the Persian Gulf have my unconditional sup- 


port. 

| believe | speak for the entire Congress 
when | say that regardless of the decision we 
make, we will provide whatever is necessary, 
in terms of material, encouragement, and pro- 
tection to our soldiers. They deserve nothing 
less. 
Speaking for myself, | cannot in good con- 
science place the lives of our sons and daugh- 
ters in jeopardy at this time. American blood- 
shed should be the last resort, not the first. 

The January 15 deadline is an artificial "line 
in the sand." The initial actions by President 
Bush, have resulted in an economic strangle 
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hold on Iraq, have not been given adequate 
time to work. 
CIA Director William Webster, and seven 
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prices will soar if war occurs. 

Is our objective to establish a long-lasting 
stability in the region? If so, what does this 
stability look like, and are we proceeding in 
the appropriate manner? Is it really possible to 
attain? 

As we all know, the Persian Gulf has a long 
history of instability and shifting alliances. This 
will not change. Consequently, not only is our 
present alliance tenuous, but it is also unlikely 
that any coalition that is forged as a result of 
this war will last long afterward. We must pro- 
ceed judiciously to ensure that the United 
States is not seen as a bully to rally against 
the future. 

We also need to look at what we are pro- 
tecting in the gulf. We are not protecting de- 
mocracy. Neither Kuwait or Saudi Arabia is a 
democracy. Is there sufficient moral imperative 
for us to risk the lives of more than 400,000 
loyal Americans? 

Who has defined the ethical urgency to 
which we are responding? The international 
community, faced with the prospect of a new 
world order, should now take the time to de- 
fine moral imperatives and what we are willing 
to die for. 

By establishing an international code of 
criminal conduct the United Nations will give 
the American people, as well as the other citi- 
zens of the world, the reason and the moral 
imperative they need to take a truly inter- 
national force to war. 

This raises the question of what role of our 
allies have and will play in the current conflict. 
To date, the American taxpayers and the 
American military have borne the brunt of Op- 
eration Desert Shield. If fighting begins tomor- 
row, next week, or next month, it will be al- 
most exclusively American lives which are at 
The United States can no longer afford to 
be, and should not be, the policemen of the 
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world. Yet this is a role we are taking on. 
Clearly, our allies have assumed an insuffi- 
cient share of the burden thus far, both in 
human and financial terms. This is all the 
more galling because it is their economic inter- 
ests, far more than our own, which are at 
stake. 

If the United States is to spend billions of 
dollars which we do not have on this war, we 
will undermine our already shaky global eco- 
nomic standing. At the same time, we will be 
strengthening the economic standing of our al- 
lies who are not even contributing their fair 
share. 

Experts estimate that if we go to war, the 
cost will run between $500 million and $1 bil- 
lion per day during the time of most intense 
fighting. 

How will this money be raised? In the 
1950's, Americans' income taxes were raised 
significantly, and an excise profits tax was en- 
acted to pay for the Korean war. From mid- 
1969 to January 1971, a 10-percent surcharge 
was imposed on personal income tax to fund 
the costs of Vietnam. 

To date, the President has not addressed 
what programs he will cut, or what taxes he 
will raise, to support the huge costs of this 
war. 
| have introduced legislation, H.R. 475, re- 
quiring the President to submit to Congress, 
within 48 hours of initiating offensive military 
action, a report detailing the cost, both in 
terms of money and lives, of any military oper- 
ation, and how he will find the money and 


er. 

The President of the United States, as well 
as the Members of congressional leadership, 
are to be commended for bringing this debate 
to the floor of the House and the Senate. This 
is where it belongs, and the President's re- 
quest for congressional authorization averts a 

By holding this debate we are taking the 
time to decide what powers the President will 
have after January 15 to make war. Our ability 
to debate, decide, and air the views of the 
American people is one of the factors that dis- 
tinguishes us from Saddam Hussein. 

The Congress may well grant the President 
the power to go to war after January 15. If this 
happens, or if at any time our military forces 
are engaged in battle, our service men and 
women can be assured of my unconditional 
support. They deserve nothing less. 

For my рап, 1 do not believe that the na- 
tional interest is best served by rushing to war 
after January 15. 

Nevertheless, if we do go to war, we shall 
be united. We shall support our President. We 
shall spare nothing to back our troops. We 
shall prevail. 

Mr. DWYER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, 
as Members of the House of Representatives, 
we frequently have to make difficult decisions. 
We are called upon to cast votes which we 
find complex and troubling; we are torn by the 
crosscurrents of public opinion, our own world 
view, the pressures of interest groups. All 
must be considered in reaching a conclusion 
on the tough issues. 

Yet, never in my 10 years as a Member of 
the House have | had to look at a more signifi- 
cant, more profound issue. We are talking this 
week not about whether to increase the tax on 
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motor fuels; not about whether to 
incomes of more than $1 million a year or 
grant family and medical leave. We are dis- 
cussing issues of war and peace. 

The situation in the Middle East calls into 
question a variety of issues. The first and fore- 
most among these is a determination of the 
vital interests of the United States and wheth- 
er those vital interests are in imminent danger. 

When the Iraqis invaded Kuwait and the po- 
tential existed for them to continue to move on 
into Saudi Arabia, the vital interests of the 
United States were clearly at risk. Largely 
through our own fault, we are substantially de- 
pendent on Saudi Arabian oil. The President 
moved quickly and effectively—with my strong 
support and the support of the American peo- 
ple—to preclude any further aggression. The 
work the President did to assemble inter- 
national support for our efforts to stop Iraq 
was brilliant and achieved its purpose. 

Once the aggression was stopped, we em- 
barked on a course of economic strangulation. 
The United States and its international part- 
ners isolated Iraq, largely preventing its ability 
to import goods it needs and export its oil. 
Again, strong and effective leadership. 

In November, however, without substantive 
explanation, the issue changed. The President 
unilaterally committed an additional 200,000 
troops and dramatically changed the American 
position from a defensive posture to an offen- 
sive one. It was at that point, Mr. Speaker, 
that | had to leave the reservation. 

There is substantial evidence that the sanc- 
tions are working. They are causing inflation 
thoughout Iraq, creating shortages, fostering 
discontent. Economic sanctions are not a 
"weapon of mass destruction" designed to 
have instantaneous effects. Rather they are 
an insidious weapon, designed to cut off the 
lifeblood of a regime bent on terror, at home 
and abroad. 

War is a quick and relatively easy option; 
peace takes patience and hard work. It ap- 
pears that our Government may have lost its 
patience and may be taking the quick way out. 

There is no doubt that Iraq must leave Ku- 
wait—that is beyond question. There is, how- 
ever, a difference of opinion over how to reach 
that result in a way which serves America's 
best interests. 

The President speaks eloquently about a 
new world order and we all pray that it will 
come to pass. But, part of that new world 
order must be the understanding that the Unit- 
ed States of America is one nation—albeit the 
greatest and most powerful Nation on the face 
of the Earth. Our allies in this struggle must 
stand with us—not just with words, but with 
their soldiers and sailors and with their na- 
tional treasure. Nothing less is acceptable. 

From the time we were schoolchildren, we 
were taught that only Congress has the power 
to declare war and clearly that is where the 
power belongs. But my conscience will not 
allow me to take this step at this time. We 
need to stay the course—to show the patience 
of a truly great Nation. The sanctions must be 
allowed to do their job; the world community 
must join us as full partners in this endeavor. 

All of the elements are in place to avoid 
war. With work and patience—with wisdom 
and with leadership—we can achieve our 
goals and keep the peace. This is the course 
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and effect of the Hamilton resolution which | 
will support. | will vote against the administra- 
tion's resolution. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker І rise in support 
of the Hamitlon-Gephardt resolution. As a 
freshman Member of the 102d Congress | am 
immediately faced with а vote that may send 
our country to war. It may be the most difficult 
vote | will cast throughout my tenure in Con- 
gress. 

| have carefully listened to the arguments 
supporting and opposing the resolutions be- 
fore this body. | agree that the only tolerable 
solution to Saddam Hussein's barbaric inva- 
sion of Kuwait is his complete withdrawal from 
that region. 

| support President Bush's contention that 
nothing short of Iraq's removal from Kuwait 
should be accepted. My decision on these res- 
olutions is predicated on what action by the 
United States will achieve the President's ob- 
jective with the fewest American lives being 
sacrificed. 

We should not allow our decisions to use of- 
fensive military action to be forced by an arbi- 
trary date which was drawn in the sand in a 
vacuum devoid of considerations of the poten- 
tial effectiveness of continued sanctions or 
diplomatic opportunities. Military force should 
be used when it is our last available alter- 
native for removing Saddam Hussein. 

| do not believe we have reached that point 
yet. | believe that sanctions put so carefully in 
place by President Bush and our allied coali- 
tion should be given more time to reach their 
full intended effect. 

Let Saddam feel the full pinch of the world- 
wide embargo. Then if need be we'll consider 
military force. Let the United States establish 
a "new world order" that is achieved by meas- 
ured patience, economic, and diplomatic sanc- 
tions, and lastly military threat. 

During my first caucus meeting | was moved 
by the heartfelt comments of Congressman DE 
LA GARZA who stated that he hesitated to 
speak out in opposition to U.S. military action 
because he had a son who was stationed with 
troops in the gulf and that his personal feel- 
ings may make his arguments to this body 
less valid. My decision today is guided pre- 
cisely by the sentiments of Representative DE 
LA GARZA and my constituents with loved ones 
at risk. If the United States were to engage its 
troops in desert battle in the near future, and 
| was approached by a constituent who had 
lost a son or daughter, could 1 look that per- 
sons in the eye and say my vote backing mili- 
tary action was the best alternative available? 

That's the question | ask myself. My answer 
is "No." 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, last August 2, 
Saddam Hussein's Iraqi troops unleashed a 
devastating and unprovoked invasion on a sis- 
ter Persian Gulf nation, the Emirate of Kuwait. 
In the more than 5 months since that violation 
of national borders, Iraqi troops have system- 
atically destroyed Kuwait as an entity. 

No one that | know condones Saddam Hus- 
sein's naked and illegal aggression. Everyone 
| have spoken with believes without question 
that Hussein should, and must, withdraw his 
forces from Kuwait and permit Kuwait the op- 
portunity to rebuild. 

Almost everyone with whom | have spoken 
in recent months fully supported the Presi- 
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dent's initial response to Iraq's invasion of Ku- 
wait—the imposition of economic sanctions 
through an air and sea blockade as a means 
of making life more difficult for all Iragis and 
the deployment of a defensive force—some 
100,000 American troops—in Saudi Arabia as 
a means of preventing any further aggressive 
military action by Saddam Hussein in the Per- 
sian Gulf region. 

There is now, and has been for some time, 
considerable difference of opinion as to wheth- 
er we should build up American forces, to 
about 450,000 in order to establish the base 
for an offensive military response in order to 
force Hussein to withdraw from Kuwait. 

1, too, have serious doubts about the direc- 
tion we as a nation are considering. 

Today, Mr. Speaker and colleagues, is a 
time for careful deliberation and consideration. 

We have before us a resolution calling on 
the Congress to endorse the United Nations 
Security Council Resolution 678, which has 
established January 15, 1991, next Tuesday, 
as the date by which Saddam Hussein must 
withdraw from Kuwait or face the threat of 
armed conflict. 

Mr. Speaker, there are questions which we, 
the elected representatives of the American 
people, must give thought to as we consider 
this resolution. 

Have we really and truly enforced the eco- 
nomic sanctions and have we allowed suffi- 
cient time for those sanctions to work? 

If we endorse the United Nations resolution 
and permit the President the authority to initi- 
ate an armed response in the Persian Gulf, 
are we then abdicating the Congress’ constitu- 
tional responsibility for declaring war against 
another nation? 

First and foremost, we should all recognize 
that it is American troops—men and women, 
husbands and wives, mothers and fathers— 
and all of their families, and ours, who will 
bleed and suffer, no matter how short or long 
an armed intervention will be. 

It has been estimated that in a short-term 
conflict in which our Navy and Air Force will 
lead the way, as as 1,000 Americans 
could fall in the first week. And, just keep this 
figure in mind, even as things are right now 
with no fighting, nearly 100 American troops 
have died as part of Operation Desert Shield. 

In a longer military exercise, 1 have heard 
that the numbers of dead and wounded could 
top the 100,000 mark. 

Are we prepared as a nation to see Атегі- 
cans coming home this way? 

Most Americans, including most of us here 
today, know that under even the best cir- 
cumstances, American soldiers, sailors, pilots, 
and other Air Force personnel would bear the 
brunt of the load under a United Nations um- 
brella. 

But, Mr. Speaker, | must ask a serious 
question. When the United Nations Resolution 
678 was adopted by the Security Council, 
where was the concurrent Security Council 
resolution calling on other members of the 
United Nations to support the action by send- 
ing either troops, war materials, or funds? 

Why is there no Security Council resolution 
setting forth the responsibilities of other mem- 
ber nations? 

There are some nations, 29 including the 
United States, that are in one way or another 
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ing the effort to drive Hussein out of 
Kuwait and to restore peace and order to the 
Persian Gulf. 

But Mr. Speaker, there are 159 nations in 
the United Nations, and some of those nations 
that are not contributing to Operation Desert 
Shield are conspicuous by their absences. 

И comes as no surprise that France, Eng- 
land, Canada, and a host of other European 
nations have sent token forces or other mini- 
mal assistance. And | must admit that | am 
presently surprised that such small nations as 
Bahrain and Bangladesh, along with several 
other African and Middle Eastern nations, 
have made token contributions to the effort. 

Where, however, are Japan, Germany, and 
the Soviet Union? Why aren't these nations 
with significant means putting something into 
the pot? 

Thus far, there has been evidence that the 
economic sanctions are not working as was 
originally thought, but that may be primarily 
because some nations in this world have re- 
fused to agree to the concept of isolating Iraq 
from the community of law-abiding nations. 

It will take more time for the economic sanc- 
tions to have the desired effect and it may re- 
quire that sanctions also be applied to those 
nations that are refusing to support them now, 
but that kind of action may well be far less de- 
structive for America than committing its 
troops to a military action in the Persian Gulf. 

Mr. Speaker, | must oppose the idea of giv- 
ing the President the authority to commit 
American troops without a formal declaration 
of war by the Congress. 

am concerned about the abdication of con- 
stitutional authority of the Congress by even 
extending to the President permission to en- 
gage American forces in a military operation. 

Twice in the 20th century, the Congress has 
declared war. In both cases, the declaration 
came after an event that touched America and 
Americans directly. 

Almost 50 years ago, in the wake of the 
Japanese bombing of Pearl Harbor and other 
American bases in the Pacific and at the re- 
quest of then President Franklin Roosevelt, 
Congress issued a declaration of war. 

In 1917, then President Woodrow Wilson 
said: 

We entered this war (World War I) because 
violation of rights had occurred which 
touched us * * * and made the life of our own 
people impossible unless they were cor- 
rected. 

In both World War | and World War 11, we 
had a better sense of purpose. We knew who 
the enemy was and why we were fighting. 

It was not that the loss of life was more ac- 
ceptable then, only that the loss of American 
lives were tied to the goal of freedom and lib- 
erty. That has not been the case with other 
American military actions in this century. 

| likewise, am not sure that we have a clear 
sense of purpose for an armed conflict in the 
Persian Gulf. | am not sure that we have been 
personally touched enough to justify sending 
American troops into a battle or a war. 

Mr. Speaker, colleagues, while we can 
equate Saddam Hussein's takeover of Kuwait 
with the takeovers of Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland by Adolph Hitler in the 1930's and 
1940, we are not following the pattern of ac- 
quiescence of England and France at that 
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us. 

But neither is it necessary for us to engage 
in an immediate shooting war, putting Amer- 
ican lives in jeopardy, without giving the eco- 
nomic sanctions and other peace initiatives a 
chance to work. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, 
some who engage in this debate characterize 
it as something that is very simple. It is, they 
say, a choice between doing something or 
doing nothing; a choice of strength or weak- 
ness; a choice between good or evil. 

But in fact it is not simple at all. It is for 
some a choice of life or death. The question 
we face is whether words of persuasion will be 
replaced by weapons of war as a solution to 
the Middle East crisis. 

We are told today we must stand with the 
President to send the message to Saddam 
Hussein. But it is not that simple either. For 
the message we are asked to send to Mr. 
Hussein is also a message that we authorize 
American troops to go to war in the Persian 
Gulf. Some, myself included, feel very strongly 
that it is far too early to authorize American 
troops to go to war in the Persian Gulf. We 
have not nearly exhausted the opportunities 
that exist for economic sanctions and diplo- 
matic pressure to achieve our goals without 
resorting to war. The test of one who carries 
a big club is not how indiscriminately he uses 
it, but it is how he is able to accomplish his 
goals without having to resort to its use. 

Let be clear. | support the President's 
goals in the Persian Gulf. 

is no disagreement about our coun- 
try's goals in the current crisis in the Persian 
Gulf. Iraq must be removed from Kuwait. The 


raise the foreign currency that is nec- 
its continued economic well-being. 
The result is that Iraq's gross national product 
will collapse. 

Iraq is going to pay a very heavy price as 
a result of the continued patient application of 
these economic sanctions by the United 
States and its allies. 

The United Nations at the urging of the Unit- 
ed States has adopted a resolution setting a 
January 15 deadline for Iraq's withdrawal from 
Kuwait. The U.N. resolution authorizes the use 
of "force" if Iraq has not complied with its res- 
olution by January 15. 

As we count down now the final days to the 
15th, the President is asking Congress to give 
him the authorization needed to use force in 
the Persian Gulf to remove Iraq from Kuwait. 

This debate is troubling to me for a number 
of reasons. 

First, | think that our objectives in foreign 
policy are best achieved when America 
speaks with one voice. We will in this debate 
be demonstrating that we are not of one mind 
or of one voice on this subject. But while | 
think that is troubling, it is not at all surprising. 
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America is not of one mind on this issue. Our 
country is deeply split on whether we should 
order our soldiers to war in the deserts of the 
Persian Gulf. As untidy as a debate of this 
type might be, it is, | think, necessary in a de- 
mocracy before committing our soldiers to die 
on the battlefield to determine whether it is in 
our national interest; whether there is a na- 
tional will; whether there is a moral imperative 
to commit our troops to war. 

A rancher from southwestern North Dakota 
came up to me after an evening meeting in 
late December and gave me a piece of paper 
on which was written this: 

Ten thousand men marched off to fight, 

When forty statesmen called it right. 

But had the statesmen fought instead, 

Their impatience would have cost but forty 
dead. 

| wonder if old men deciding whether young 
men should fight would be quite so quick, 
quite so bold, quite so full of bravado, if they 
were leading the charge. | can't help but think 
that we are being far too impatient. Have we 
stopped Iraq's aggression? Yes. Since our de- 
ployment of troops, Saddam Hussein is 
Stopped dead in his tracks. Have we ex- 
hausted the potential for economic sanctions 
to impose the kind of price on lraq that will 
persuade Saddam Hussein to leave Kuwait? 
The answer's no. Have we exhausted all ave- 
nues of diplomatic pressure to achieve our 
goal in the Persian Gulf? 1 don't believe we 
have. 

| think it is in this country's best interest to 
use of force only when it's clear that our goals 
cannot be attained through the continued pa- 
tient application of tight economic sanctions 
and diplomatic pressure. In short, | think it is 
a mistake for this country to rush to commit its 
soldiers to combat before we have exhausted 
all other remedies. 

There are a couple of other elements about 
the current mood here in Washington that 
bother me as well. Why are we so quick to 
Americanize this conflict? To call the force in 
the Persian Gulf a multinational force is a fig 
leaf. If there is war it will be a U.S. war. Our 
allies have not contributed their treasury and 
their troops in proportionate numbers to rep- 
resent their responsibilities to keep the peace. 

Shouldn't we constitute a true multinational 
force and require a true commitment of finan- 
cial resources and troops from around the 
world before we take military action. Even if 
we end up not taking military action shouldn't 
the prominent peace-keeping force that will 
have to exist in that region be a true multi- 
national force rather than Uncle Sam once 
again paying the price, bearing the burden, 
and incurring the risks? The answer is yes. It 
is time the President and Congress insisted on 
that kind of commitment from its allies. 

The financial cost of Operation Desert 
Shield in the Persian Gulf without war is esti- 
mated this year to be $30 to $35 billion. With 
war, it will skyrocket far above that. 

An enemy as dangerous to this country's 
well-being as Saddam Hussein is a budget 
deficit estimated to be $400 billion in this fiscal 
year. 

Where is the grim determination, the steely 
resolve, the get tough attitude from President 
Bush or from this Congress to respond to the 
crippling deficits that are slowly but surely 
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strangling this country's economy. As America 
perches precariously on the cliffs of recession 
and serious economic trouble, is it wise for 
President Bush and Congress to focus vir- 
tually all of our attention on a tinhorn dictator 
in Iraq rather than the serious threats to the 
American way of life here at home? 

My colleagues, America is borrowing money 
from its allies and spending it to risk the lives 
of our young men defending our allies inter- 
ests in a desert 10,000 miles from home— 
even as our unemployment lines lengthen, our 
economy turns sour. 

As we debate the crisis in the Persian Gulf, 
let's understand it's also time to start dealing 
with the threat here at home. 

Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
stop the madness. Stop the war. Deny the 
President the authority to wage war in the 
Middle East. 

Let us make no mistake about what it is we 
are debating here. Attempts have been made 
to obfuscate and obscure what is really before 
us to provide some political cover for those 
among us who want to dodge the issue. But 
clever rhetoric cannot conceal it. We are de- 
bating war. The President has asked the Con- 
gress to give him a specific mandate to attack 
Iraq. That is what is at issue here: whether ме 
will wage an offensive war against Iraq. 

The administration has accomplished a 
great deal by its swift and skillful assembly of 
an international coalition aligned against Sad- 
dam Hussein's rape and annexation of Kuwait. 
Further Iraqi aggression has been contained; 
Saddam's forces have been stopped in their 
tracks. Sweeping, worldwide economic sanc- 
tions have been erected; the Iraqi economy is 
sputtering in their wake. If the President's true 
objective really is to liberate Kuwait and pun- 
ish Iraq, he is well on his way to achieving 
that goal if he just holds the line and stays the 
course. 

But Presidential temperance and restraint 
are about to be discarded. Suddenly impatient, 
President Bush is poised now to pitch Amer- 
ican men and women into a calamitous blood- 
bath against Iraq. 

We are urged by the President to join him 
in his rush to war because the United Nations 
has reputedly endorsed such an attack. We 
are told not to second-guess their decision. 
But the United Nations was wrong. And it is 
our duty to correct their mistake. 

The costs in human terms of a war with Iraq 
are terrible to contemplate—terrible, in fact, 
that the Pentagon has refused to make any 
estimate at all of the potential American cas- 
ualties in such a conflict. But other experts 
have given us some rough idea of the kind of 
carnage we can expect. Newsweek estimates 
that 5,000 Americans will die and 15,000 will 
be wounded in the first 10 days of war—as 
many as in an average year in Vietnam. The 
Center for Defense Information estimates 
10,000 American dead and 35,000 wounded 
over 90 days. The Washington Post reports 
that the Pentagon has just made a rush order 
for 16,000 additional body bags. And Jack An- 
derson, citing Pentagon sources, has esti- 
mated that 30,000 Americans will be killed in 
the first 20 days of war. This, Speaker, is 
nearly as many dead as we lost during the en- 
lire Korean war. 
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Disproportionate numbers of емген who wi 
be slaughtered in the desert will be African. 
Americans. Nearly one-third of our soldiers i 
Operation Desert Shield are African-American, 
many of them with families in my 12th Con- 
gressional District in Brooklyn. Numerous oth- 
ers are Hispanic, Native American, and Asian. 
But this is an issue that is of particular con- 
cem to the African-American community. 
Young African-American men and women are 
three times more likely to be in the Armed 
Forces and involved in this impending war in 
the sand as young whites. Thousands more 
precious members of a generation already 
devastated by i Republican social 
policies here at home will be lost to a malig- 
nant Republican foreign policy abroad. Iron- 
ically—no, sickeningly—these young men and 
women who have been denied adequate 
health care, housing, and educational support 
by their own government will be sent into bat- 
tle to try to restore a foreign government 
which provided free health care, education, 
and ever free telephone service to its oligar- 
chic elites. 

Yet with the prospect of so much blood- 
shed, of so many losses of American lives, the 
White House has offered up only the most 
feeble of rationales for its headlong rush to 
war—when it has bothered to offer them at all. 
But even if the potential casualties were small- 
er, a move toward war would still be unaccept- 
able. | have heard not one word from the lips 
of President Bush that would justify the loss of 
a single American soldier in the sand of Ku- 
wait. 

War is never morally justifiable when peace- 
ful means of resolving a conflict remain viable 
and available. But after a promising beginning, 
the White House has suddenly abandoned the 
pursuit of a peaceful resolution of the crisis. It 
tells us not that a United States military as- 
ваш! against Iraq is the only way to bring 
peace and stability to the Persian Gulf. War, 
in other words, is the only path to peace. 

So many times before have we heard that 
chilling refrain from those who lead nations— 
and always with such tragic consequences for 
the men and women who are called to follow 
them. Old men declare war; young men and 
women fight and die; then old men sit down to 
make the deals they could have made before 
the war. 

In this 1967 "A Christian Sermon on 
Peace," Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. under- 
scored the fraudulence of this peculiar but all 
too familiar vision of the way toward peace. 

It's one of the strangest things that all the 
great military geniuses of the world have 
talked about peace. The conquerors of old 
who came killing in pursuit of peace, Alex- 
ander, Julius Caesar, Charlemagne, and Na- 
poleon, were akin in seeking а peaceful 
world order. If you will read Mein Kampf 
closely enough, you will discover that Hitler 
contended that everything he did in Ger- 
many was for peace. And the leaders of the 
world today talk eloquently about peace. 
Every time we drop our bombs in North Viet- 
nam, President Johnson talks eloquently 
&bout peace. What is the problem? They are 
talking about peace as a distant goal, as an 
end we seek, but one day we must come to 
see that peace is not merely a distant goal 
we seek, but that it is а means by which we 
arrive at that goal. We must pursue peaceful 
ends through peaceful means. All of this is 
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saying that, in the final analysis, means and 
end must cohere because the end is 
preexistent in the means, and ultimately de- 
structive means cannot bring about con- 
structive ends. 

Dr. King was right. We cannot come killing 
in pursuit of peace in the Persian Gulf; we 
must pursue peaceful ends through peaceful 
means. We must hold the line, maintain the 
sanctions against Saddam, and resist the rush 
to war. 

| do not understand the logic of those who 
now insist that economic sanctions cannot 
now do the job of getting Saddam out of Ku- 
wait. Of course they can; economic sanctions 
work all the time and they are working now. 
Iraq's ramshackle economy is uniquely vulner- 
able to this kind of peaceful but potent eco- 
nomic pressure. And the scope and complex- 
ity of the sanctions now in place are unprece- 
dented in modern world history. Sanctions will 
ee ааа there is no need for 


~ President Bush has often said that what 
happens in the gulf at this moment in history 
is so critical because it promises to be the 
event that will define and shape the code of 
conduct among nations in what he calls the 
new world order. Indeed, it will be. Which is 
precisely why we must stop the war and stick 
with sanctions. With our votes this week, let 
us act to make the pursuit of peaceful ends 
through peaceful means the central guiding 
principle of the emerging new world order. Do 
not go killing in pursuit of peace. 

| had hoped that the Democratic Party 
would leap into the vacuum of moral leader- 
ship at the highest levels of our Government 
and loudly declare itself in opposition to war. 
Americans are urgently seeking that kind of vi- 
sion and leadership. But the Speaker has de- 
clared that this is a nonpartisan issue and has 
urged Members to vote their conscience on 
this issue. That they must do. Each Member 
here bears personal responsibility for what will 
happen in the next few weeks in the Persian 
Gulf. 

| will be voting my conscience and voting 
against the war. My conscience tells me that 
to do otherwise would make me an accessory 
to murder. 

Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
can debate no more important question than 
the issue of war and peace. 

The American should know that 
while the Members in this Chamber may dis- 
agree over what course of action we should 
take in the Persian Gulf, this is not a partisan 
issue. 

І commend the leadership for making this 
an issue of conscience, not of party. 

Our common goal is for the complete with- 
drawal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait. Our dif- 
ferences exist on the tactics that get us there. 

What is the most effective means of accom- 
plishing our objective? Going to war? Or let- 
ting sanctions work? 

Retired Adm. William Crowe, Jr., former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff said it 
well: 

The issue, he said, is not whether an em- 
bargo will work, but whether we have the pa- 
tience to let it take effect." 

So, from my viewpoint we either bomb Iraq 
or starve it. The war option results in imme- 
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diate sacrifices. The economic option takes 
time, but reduces the risk of American casual- 
ties. 

There is no question of the effectiveness of 
the economic embargo. 

Last month, CIA Director William Webster 
said that the economic sanctions against Iraq 
are effective and are being felt economically 
and militarily. 

understand that Director Webster has ex- 
panded on that statement. 

Supporters of the Solarz- Michel resolution 
site Director Webster's letter of January 10 to 
support their position to give the President the 
authority to use military force. 

But listen to what Director Webster has to 
say about relying on economic sanctions for 
another 12 months. Continuing with the sanc- 
tions, he says, will degrade Iraq's “armored 
and mechanized forces." 

He goes on to project that "The number of 
inoperable Iraqi armored and other vehicles 
will grow gradually and the readiness of their 
crews will decline as Baghdad is forced to 
curb training activities.” 

Economic sanctions may not achieve the 
political objective of toppling Saddam Hussein 
quickly from power. 

But they will work to further weaken Iraq 
militarily. | don’t question the use of the war 
option, but | do question using the war option 
at this time. The United States waited 40 
years to win the cold war. 

Why can’t we show a little more patience in 
letting the economic sanctions work their dete- 
riorating effect on the Iraqi war machine be- 
fore we decide to commit our young men and 
women to a military offensive? 

There is one other point that has infiuenced 
my decision to lend my support for the Hamil- 

resolution. 

Despite what the polls say, ! do not find a 
consensus of support in the 23d Congres- 
sional District for giving the President blanket 
authority to conduct war. 

In fact, very few of the calls and letters I've 
received have indicated support for the Presi- 
dent's position. 

If this Chamber mirrors the mood of the 
country, then clearly this country is divided 
over the war question. 

And in my view, the last thing we should do 
is commit this country on a course to war in 
the absence of a national consensus. 

It is for these reasons that | rise in support 
of the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, as a 
new Member of Congress, this is my first 
speech on the floor of this historic House. 

Rather than being the uplifting and exciting 
moment | had dreamed about for so long, this 
is a sad and difficult moment for me, because 
22,000 brave men and women from Fort 
Hood, in my district, are at this moment in the 
Persian Gulf. 

For weeks | have agonized over the deci- 
sion on war and peace, the most important 
vote any Member of Congress could ever 
face. 

| have met with 20-year-old wives at Fort 
Hood who could be young widows in the near 
future. | have walked alongside the Vietnam 
War Memorial and touched the names of men 
and women who died in that tragic war—a 
grim reminder that war is not a John Wayne 
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movie where the good guy rides off happily 
into the sunset. 

If we go to war, many of my constituents 
may not ever see another sunset. Children will 
lose their parents and mothers and fathers will 
lose their most cherished dreams of seeing 
their own sons and daughters live a full and 
happy life. 

For these reasons, | had hoped and prayed 
that diplomacy, not war, would solve the Per- 
sian Gulf crisis. That is still my hope: 

Since 1 represent more troops in the Persian 
Gulf than perhaps any other Member of this 
House, the easiest personal decision for me 
would be to vote to prohibit military force as of 
now. By doing that, 1 would not have to look 
a young widow or child in the eye and say ! 
was part of a decision that sent her husband 
or father to an early grave. 

However, | have decided that the only hope 
for peace, as slim as it might be, is for the 
United States and the world community to 
send a clear message to Saddam Hussein 
that we will not tolerate unprovoked aggres- 
sion against a sovereign nation. 

| wished we lived in a world where the 


| had hoped diplomacy might work, but it 
has not. Genuine efforts by the Arab League, 
the United Nations, the European Community 
and the United States have failed. 
had hoped sanctions might work to bring 
Hussein to his senses, but that has not hap- 
pened so far. 
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ies to keep his war machine alive, regardless 
of sanctions. 
bad hoped there would be no downside, 


case. The potential breakup of our fragile alli- 
ance, the temptation to appease Hussein's ag- 
gression with concessions, the growing supply 
of chemical and biological weapons, the in- 
creased threat of nuclear weapons, and the 
possibility of a Hussein with enhanced Arab 
prestige as a result of his having stood up to 
the world community—these are all grave and 
real risks of withholding the threat of military 
force now. 

When | vote for the Solarz-Michel resolution, 
it will be with the belief that war can still be 
averted, but not at all costs. 

| urge President Bush to exhaust every 
means of diplomacy, because | still hope for 


peace. 

Just as every Member of this House has 
done, | have searched my conscience and 
have tried to do what | think is right, knowing 
that each of us must live for the rest of our 
lives with this decision. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, the objective 
of American policy in the Persian Gulf is clear 
and unequivocable—lraq must effect a com- 
plete and total withdrawal from Kuwait. This 
objective is not subject to compromise or ne- 
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gotiation. Simply put, we cannot permit Iraq's 
naked aggression to stand. | fully support this 
policy objective and want to commend the 
President for taking decisive action to stop 
iraq at the Kuwaiti border and for organizing 
an international coalition to work in concert to 
isolate Saddam Hussein economically. 

The debate is not about what our policy 
should be, but how to best implement it. As | 
see it, there are three options to accomplish 
this policy: we can vote to give President Bush 
the authority to commit U.S. forces to war 
after January 15; or as some believe we could 
decide to only use economic sanctions and di- 
plomacy to pressure Iraq to leave Kuwait; or 
finally, we can pursue what | think is the best 
option—allow sanctions and diplomacy more 
time to work while at the same time keeping 
all our military options open. 

The most important reason for pursuing this 
option is that sanctions may work and military 
force will not be needed. Equally important is 
that if the sanctions have their intended effect 
they will drastically inhibit Saddam Hussein's 
ability to prosecute war against United States 
forces thus reducing the number of American 
lives that may be lost in expelling Iraq from 
Kuwait. After all when you get right down to it 
isn't that what we all want—to accomplish the 
policy objective with the minimum loss of 
American life? 

Until this week, all we have heard is that no 
oil is getting out of Iraq and no spare parts are 
getting in. Some estimate that Iraq's GNP has 
been cut in half and that Saddam Hussein's 
military infrastructure is deteriorating rapidly. 
Mr. Speaker, if the sanctions are not working 
it is the duty of President Bush to make the 
case to the American public and the Con- 
gress. | cannot vote for the immediate use of 
force until | have been presented with tangible 
evidence that the economic sanctions are not 
having their intended effect. 

Nor can | vote to authorize the President to 
go to war until appropriate diplomatic options 
have been exhausted. This does not mean 
that Iraq should be allowed to use endless 
diplomatic maneuvering to merely delay his 
exit from Kuwait. But, at the very least a high- 
level official of the administration or our U.N. 
allies should have a face-to-face meeting with 
Saddam Hussein or a member of his 
intercircle before American troops are sent 
into action. 

Commiting U.S. Armed Forces to war is the 
gravest decision a Member of Congress must 
make. My vote is not one that is cast against 
the President because | support his ultimate 
policy objective. The most important duty all of 
us share is to support our brave men and 
women stationed in the desert of Saudia Ara- 
bia. That is why | am following my conscience 
to pursue an option that | firmly believe will 
ensure as many of them as possible to return 
home safely to their families and loved ones. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding 
President Bush's pathetic utterances that the 
language in the Constitution dealing with war 
is ambiguous, the Constitution of the United 
States in unequivocal terms confers on the 
Congress the exclusive right to declare war. 

Notwithstanding our President's irrational 
statements about Iraq being a threat to world 
order, there is no sufficient justification to in- 
volve the United States military in armed con- 
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flict over the invasion of Kuwait. Despite Presi- 
dent Bush's illogical rantings and ravings 
about the need to use force without allowing 
economic sanctions to play out their course, it 
would be a tragedy of great proportion to sac- 
rifice the lives of American men and women in 
this misguided cause. 

Mr. Speaker, when will the American people 
ask our President to define the American inter- 
est in the Kuwaiti, Iraqi, Saudi Arabian con- 
flict? Certainly it is not to defend liberty and 
democracy, for Saudi Arabia and Kuwait are 
two of the most undemocratic, oppressive na- 
tions on the face of the Earth. Hopefully, our 
President is not contending that the occupa- 
tion of Kuwait threatens the flow of oil to 
American industrial machinery; there are no 
long lines at the gas pumps and there is no 
threat of the excessive consumption of our 
own vast oil reserves. Americans remember 
the long lines at the gas pumps in the 1970's 
and we should not forget that they occurred as 
a result of Kuwaiti and Saudi Arabian OPEC 


policy. 

If, Mr. Speaker, the President is correct in 
his interpretation that the situation in the gulf 
is a threat to the world order, then where is 
the rest of the world community? Especially 
those nations which really depend on oil from 
Kuwait? We don't see Japan and Germany 
commiting any troops to fight. We don't see 
France, Belgium, and England amassing hun- 
dreds of thousands of their young men and 
women on the border of Kuwait. And perhaps 
the greatest irony of all, is that we don't see 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait armed at the border 
to suppress the Iraqi aggression. 

am unalterably opposed to sanctioning the 
use of force by the President to evict Iraqi 
troops from Kuwait, until it is demonstrated be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt that such occupa- 
tion is a threat to the world order. Our mighty 
military machine would probably win a war 
with Iraq, but the cost will be astronomical in 
terms of Iraqi and American lives lost. 

Over the past several months | have worked 
with some of my colleagues in an effort to 
forestall the very war mongering that is pres- 
ently taking place in this body today. We have 
argued that economic sanctions, accompanied 
by genuine efforts of diplomacy, should be 
given ample opportunity to work. But those 
sanctions have not been given that opportunity 
and God knows that the stubborn, intran- 
sigent, abrasive attitudes of President Bush 
and Secretary Baker were intended to effec- 
tuate the precise war mood that exists on the 
floor of this House today. 

In addition, | cosponsored the resolution of 
concern about the President's policy and re- 
quested the administration not pursue any of- 
fensive military action without the full delibera- 
tion and declaration of Congress. Further, 1 
joined with other Members of Congress as a 
coplaintiff in the lawsuit which sought a Fed- 
eral injunction to prevent offensive military ac- 
tion in the gulf without express congressional 
authorization. 

Mr. Speaker, diplomacy is the art of give 
and take. Over the years, | have criticized 
most militaristic foreign policy initiatives. | be- 
lieve U.S. foreign policy is too often directed 
toward a military solution and not often 
enough directed toward a diplomatic resolu- 
tion. 
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Today we have the technological power to 
destroy every nation on this Earth—but we 
also have the technology to help create real 
dialog among all the nations of our planet. A 
wise Missouri's legislator—Harry S. Truman— 
once said "the responsibility of great states is 
to serve and not to dominate the world." | be- 
lieve our Nation would gain much more if we 
would heed this advice and use our power 
and influence to serve others by creating via- 
ble diplomatic solutions to world problems. 

А war with Iraq promises to serve no one. 
War is a nonsolution. The U.S. military pres- 
ence in the Middle East has already acerbated 
the serious regional problems and turmoil 
which plague the nations of the Middle East 
and typify so many developing countries. 

Mr. Speaker, today we have the opportunity 
to make an historic change in U.S. foreign pol- 
icy. We have the power to pursue diplomatic 
solutions to world problems and we must exer- 
cise it. | implore this body to vote against war. 
| urge my colleagues to approve the Durbin- 
Bennett resolution confirming that our Con- 
stitution has vested in Congress all power to 
declare war and | encourage passage of the 
Hamilt resolution authorizing the 
defense of Saudi Arabia and the enforcement 
of the U.N. embargo against Iraq. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, | have listened 
very carefully to the debate for 2 days now. 

| have not heard any of you say a single 
thing for which | would vote to send even one 
American to die. Not one of the many reasons 
given, such as Hussein being a modern day 
Hitler, the need for oil, protecting the Saudis, 
the need to save Kuwait, or the safety of Is- 
rael have convinced me that war is justified. 
The only valid issue is whether to give Presi- 
dent Bush authority to order thousands, even 
tens of thousands to their death. 

Our allies have done almost nothing to help 
with this burden. The embargo is the only hu- 
mane alternative. 

| will not vote for the President's resolution. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. ORTON]. 

Mr. ORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am deep- 
ly troubled today as I begin my service 
in the House of Representatives. I can- 
not imagine having to make a more 
difficult or more agonizing vote. 

I rise in support of the Solarz-Michel 
resolution. I believe that it is impor- 
tant for Congress to support the Presi- 
dent. I have fully and consistently sup- 
ported the President's deployment of 
American troops, defense of Saudi Ara- 
bia, and imposition of the U.N. sanc- 
tions against Iraq. I question, however, 
the President's decision in November 
doubling the number of American 
troops in the gulf and setting the Janu- 
ary 15 deadline for Iraqi withdrawal. 
This shift from a defensive to an offen- 
sive posture by American forces in the 
gulf has embarked this Nation upon à 
high-risk gambit which I would not 
have chosen. 

Keeping the peace is more com- 
plicated than simply delaying the 
onset of war. I have searched my mind 
and my soul and have reached a deci- 
sion which I pray is correct. Ironically, 
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I have concluded that a vote against 
the President’s authority to conduct 
war will almost certainly result in war. 
It would embolden Saddam Hussein and 
would not prevent President Bush from 
acting without congressional author- 
ity. 

On the other hand, a vote granting 
the President authority to conduct war 
might be the last hope for peace. By ex- 
hibiting unity of American resolve, 
Saddam might realize that futility of 
his actions and withdraw. 

In the final analysis, the success of 
the President’s diplomatic strategy re- 
quires the credible threat of force. 
Once Congress approves the use of 
force, the President must make the de- 
cision whether to use force, and when, 
what type and how much force is nec- 
essary. 

Mr. Speaker, we are asked to author- 
ize force and stand prepared to take 
this Nation into war if necessary in the 
hope that war will be avoided. I pray 
that we are right. I pray that girding 
up for war constitutes the last best 
chance for peace. 

I will give President Bush my trust 
and my vote and my prayers. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I am here to tell you that I 
am in favor of giving sanctions more 
time to work. 

When President Bush first sent 
troops to the Middle East on August 8, 
1990, he said the mission of our troops 
was wholly defensive—that it was not 
to initiate hostilities. I support the 
President's decision to defend Saudi 
Arabia. I support the President's deci- 
sion to prevent Saddam Hussein from 
selling the oil that he has stolen from 
Kuwait. 

Beyond our defensive posture, this 
issue becomes more complicated. 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitu- 
tion clearly gives Congress, the author- 
ity to declare war. We met for 20 hours 
а day, seven days а week at the end of 
the 10186 Congress. At а time when we 
could have taken action on this issue, 
we were told by the administration 
that the sanctions were working. 

Three weeks later, when we were no 
longer in session 2 days after an elec- 
tion—our President convinced the 
United Nations to set a deadline for 
withdrawal. 

What happened during the weeks 
that we were out of session to cause 
this change? Were we attacked? Was a 
single American killed by hostile fire? 
Was one shot fired in anger? 

During the same 3-week period, our 
Nation spend $12 billion on interest 
payments alone on the national debt. 
Not principal; interest payments. Yet 
there is no clamor here or in the White 
House to balance the budget. 

During the same 3 weeks, freighter 
loads of marijuana, truck loads of co- 
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caine flooded across our borders, but 
there is no clamor to win the war on 
drugs. 

During the same 3 weeks, three addi- 
tional S&Ls failed and yet no one 
clamored to bring the abusers of the 
public trust to justice. 

Dozens of American industries closed 
their doors and joined the ranks of our 
maritime industry, shipbuilding, steel 
textile and electronic industries—an- 
other segment lost from what was once 
our industrial might. Yet, there was no 
clamor to protect the backbone of the 
American dream—decent jobs that pro- 
vide opportunity for upward mobility. 

During the same 3 weeks, organized 
crime figures murdered,  extorted 
money and bragged of their successes 
in manipulating our legal system. Yet 
Members who traveled thousands of 
mills to investigate the wrongdoings in 
the Middle East, won't raise a hand 
against the criminals at home. 

Why are those who are so intent on 
solving Kuwait's problem, so reluctant 
to solve the problems of people here in 
this country? America has never 
wavered in its purpose. We have been 
willing to fight for the things in which 
we believe. 

Historically, we have been а peaceful 
nation, that has acted not in haste. 
When North Koreans captured the U.S. 
Pueblo in January, 1968 and tortured 
and interrogated its 82 crew members 
for 11 months, did we attack North 
Korea? If not then why now? 

The great leaders in this nation have 
always thought of war as a last resort. 

Some people may ask what kind a 
message are we sending Hussein if the 
President and the Congress appear di- 
vided in the issue of aggression and of 
liberating Kuwait? 

With 400,000 U.S. troops already in 
Saudi Arabia, America already has 
sent Hussein a clear enough signal. 

Hussein is a little man. Iraq is only 
one of 13 little nations to possess over 
1,000 tanks. Iraq is one of 14 little na- 
tions to possess chemical weapons. Iraq 
has no Navy. Its Air Force is a joke. 
Hussein is a petty thug. 

Tonight, after work, I will walk down 
the street to have some dinner—no es- 
corts—no bodyguards—no fear of the 
people I have the privilege to rep- 
resent. Tonight, Saddam Hussein, trav- 
eling in a bomb proof vehicle will sleep 
in one of his 10 bomb-proof shelters out 
of fear for his life. He knows that his 
people will one day avenge the murders 
that he has committed against his 
countrymen. He is afraid of his own 
people. 

No one, no one rushes to Hussein’s 
defense. All Members of this body re- 
ject Hussein and his methods. All agree 
that he must go. The question is 
whether we starve him out, or blast 
him out. 

A universal criticism of government 
is that we always find the most costly 
way to accomplish our goals. Must that 
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criticism apply to the waste of young 
men and women as well? It is wrong to 
waste one dime of our citizens' money. 
It is inexcusable to squander one life. 

Those who would have us rush to 
spend these lives would like to have 
the citizens believe that any Member 
who does not vote in favor of this war 
resolution is faltering in his support 
for our troops. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

I represent one of the most patriotic 
areas of our country—and one of the 
most conservative. South Mississip- 
pians believe in our President and, over 
the years, we have stood behind the 
flag. Mississippi has one of the highest 
proportion of residents called up as Re- 
servists in Operation Desert Shield. 
These men and women will selflessly 
serve in war, if this is what our Presi- 
dent and this body calls them to do. 

True conservatives, know the value 
of conserving all of our resources—not 
just our money. One of the most pre- 
cious resources that we can conserve is 
the lives of our young men and women 
in uniform. The citizens of this nation 
built the hospitals in which they were 
born, the schools in which they were 
educated and the communities in 
which they live. As a nation, we have 
spared no expense in training and arm- 
ing these warriors. Is it not wise to 
want to protect our investment? 

Our forces were trained to combat 
very real threats. Despite all of their 
internal trouble, the Soviets continue 
to build nuclear submarines and mis- 
siles. Just last month, a new Soviet 
Victor III Class nuclear submarine en- 
tered the Mediterranean. Тһе sub- 
marine carries nuclear missiles and is 
virtually impossible to detect. Ladies 
and gentlemen, that is a real threat. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is not a 
vote for or against the President, for or 
against the United Nations. Above all, 
this is not a vote for or against those 
people who have volunteered to serve 
our country. The Solarz resolution is a 
vote for war and it must be called that. 

Last year, Congress passed what it 
called an ethics package. To the people 
back home it was a pay raise. No slight 
of hand should disguise this issue. 

If we are willing to go to war, let’s 
say so. If we are willing to pay the 
costs of war, let’s say what programs 
are going to be cut or what taxes are 
going to be raised. If we are willing to 
go to war, let’s come up with a pro- 
gram now that outlines a draft should 
that be necessary. All of the citizens 
and all of the Members should know ex- 
actly what the issues are. 

To do anything less is an injustice to 
the American people. 

If this body is not ready to give the 
President a clear declaration of war, to 
pay the cost of that war and to draft 
our young people to serve this great 
Nation, then we should follow the 
course of the sanctions and explore 
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every possible avenue to achieve our 
goals with the least cost in American 
lives. Regardless of the outcome of this 
vote, I make this pledge to the people 
of Mississippi, this Nation, our men 
and women in uniform and to Saddam 
Hussein: If one bullet is fired at one 
American anywhere by an Iraqi soldier, 
as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I will support the Presi- 
dent in using every weapon in our arse- 
nal to eliminate the scourge of Saddam 
Hussein from the face of the Earth. 
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Mr. McCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. MCCRERY]. 

Mr. McCRERY. Mr. Speaker, as badly 
as we all wish to avoid military con- 
flict in the Mid-East, we must recog- 
nize the unfortunate reality that some- 
times in the course of human events, 
wars are necessary. Americans are a 
peace-loving  people—we have not 
fought wars for conquest or territorial 
gain, but rather to preserve our free- 
dom and to give others a chance to 
enjoy freedom. Yes, Americans are a 
peace-loving people, and yes, Ameri- 
cans abhor war and its ugly con- 
sequences, but Americans have never 
been afraid of a fight and recognize 
that there are times when we must 
fight. This Congress, as representatives 
of the American people, needs to send a 
clear message to Saddam Hussein that 
now is one of those times—that we are 
decided, and we are together. To be fair 
with the Iraqi people and to give the 
most impetus to prospects for a peace- 
ful resolution to this crisis, we must 
adopt the Solarz-Michel resolution to 
make it abundantly clear to Iraq's 
leaders that Americans will indeed 
fight if need be to remove Saddam and 
his troops from Kuwait. 

Why is this a time to fight? The rea- 
sons are many and have been stated by 
other speakers here today. 

Briefly: As far as the timing of mili- 
tary engagement: 

It is unlikely that sanctions alone 
will achieve our goal of removing Sad- 
dam from Kuwait; 

There is serious question as to how 
long the international coalition now 
arrayed against Saddam will hold to- 
gether; 

The morale of our soldiers is high 
now—the prospect of waiting another 6 
months, or even longer, will surely 
threaten that morale; 

We don’t know how close Saddam is 
to production of a nuclear weapon, and 
we surely do not want to wait until he 
has nuclear weapons to begin a mili- 
tary action against him. 

As far as the underlying reasons for 
our goal of removing Iraqi troops from 
Kuwait, there are two: 

One, purely and simply—economic— 
oil and energy; 

Two, the necessity for the United 
States to play a leadership role in es- 
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tablishing the post cold war world 
order. 

The United States is the only true 
superpower, in both military and eco- 
nomic terms, in the world today. We, 
as Americans, have always dreamed of 
living in a world which is at peace, one 
which is not threatened by global war. 
We have long sought a world in which 
people will be free to use their minds, 
their talents, and their skills to im- 
prove the quality of life on this planet, 
a world in which trade will flourish 
among nations, lifting the standard of 
living for a greater and greater propor- 
tion of the world’s population. We have 
a chance now to pave the way for such 
a world order—Shame on us if we 
shrink from the leadership role we 
must play if it is to come about. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of the bipartisan So- 
larz-Michel resolution, which reaffirms 
U.N. Resolution 678, and authorizes the 
President to use military force as an 
option to liberate Kuwait if other ef- 
forts fail. 

It is our duty now to face the reality 
which has evolved, to choose the course 
which will, in our best judgment, serve 
the interests of peace, save American 
lives, and protect our international in- 
terests. I have come to believe deeply 
and sincerely that economic sanctions 
alone will not force the unconditional 
withdrawal of Iraqi forces, and that the 
threat of massive force against Saddam 
Hussein is no threat at all without the 
authorization to use it. 

This resolution does not ask or en- 
courage the President to conduct war. 
It does not preclude patience. It does 
not preclude the continued use of eco- 
nomic sanctions, nor does it preclude 
the search for peace through diplo- 
matic channels. In my opinion, it 
strengthens our diplomatic effort, by 
underscoring the seriousness of our 
commitment against the outrage of 
Saddam Hussein's occupation of Ku- 
wait. 

Mr. Speaker, this war has begun—it 
began on August 2, and it continues in 
the daily terror of atrocity in Kuwait. 
The civilized nations of the world com- 
munity who are aligned against this 
aggression did not seek this fight. We 
seek to end it. And we must give our- 
selves every option to secure that end. 

Mr. Speaker, we must send the 
strongest possible signal to Saddam 
Hussein that the time has come to ac- 
cept the opinion of the community of 
nations, and to withdraw from the sov- 
ereign state of Kuwait, unconditionally 
and peacefully. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the most important vote of my career, 
Iam uncertain whether my vote will be 
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the right one. I say this even though I 
have been in the Persian Gulf recently, 
I serve on the House Intelligence Com- 
mittee, I have been а Member here 8 
years, and I usually make up my mind 
fairly fast on issues. 

I was among those this morning that 
met with President Bush. He was mag- 
nificent and I firmly believe that he 
wants peace and has gone the extra 
mile. In contrast, Iraq showed its true 
colors by choking off any interest in 
negotiations. 

My gut and the facts tell me to go 
with the President, but my heart and 
my conscience tell me to give sanc- 
tions more time. In the end, I will be 
voting with my heart and my con- 
Science to give sanctions more time. I 
do so with the view that the military 
option may have to be exercised, even 
at a date certain, perhaps in 60 to 90 
days if Iraq continues to rebuff peace 
efforts. 

Here’s why I believe we should be pa- 
tient a little longer knowing full well 
that this may be a potential mistaken 
course. 

First, the President's resolution puts 
the Congress out of the loop in future 
decisions on the gulf involving war. 
That I believe is inappropriate, both 
constitutionally and because the only 
voice the American people have is the 
Congress. We are talking about 400,000 
American lives. We are talking about 
an American war. А strong America is 
& democratic America. If we go to war, 
Congress should not shirk its respon- 
sibility by giving а one time blank 
check. 

Second, I believe that Iraq will ulti- 
mately become an economic 
basketcase because the President's eco- 
nomic sanctions are working. Тһе 
international blockade must be given 
more time, not indefinitely, but clearly 
for а few more months. To those who 
say that economic sanctions do not 
guarantee Iraq will withdraw from Ku- 
wait after January 15, without a diplo- 
matic solution, I say what guarantee 
do we have that à war will be brief and 
that American casualties will be light? 

Third—something has to change 
about allied burdensharing, about 
whose interests are at stake, about 
who is really doing the dirty work. 
Let’s face it. Where is Japan? Where is 
Germany? Who is on the front line? 
Who is coming back in body bags? It’s 
American boys. The burden needs to be 
spread more evenly. It should be a real 
coalition where you are counted by 
how many troops you send rather than 
casting easy U.N. votes. 

Fourth—I have to listen to what New 
Mexicans have said to me. A majority 
are not for going to war. They want to 
give sanctions more time and so I have 
to reflect what the people that sent me 
here want. It is not the major reason, 
but an extremely important one for 
me, and I am sure for many of us. 
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I am not optimistic about the pros- 
pects of a diplomatic solution nor of 
the certainty of sanctions to get Sad- 
dam out of Kuwait. And I concede that 
we might be on the brink of а quick 
military victory but I don't know that 
either. So in the end, I have opted to 
give the slim possibility that a non- 
military solution might succeed one 
last chance. 

Finally, I know the President would 
prefer to have my vote rather than 
these nice words. 

Mr. President, you have handled this 
issue masterfully internationally. 
What is happening today in the Con- 
gress is not division, but democracy in 
action. 

Mr. President, if you go to war at 
least you have constitutionally given 
the Congress a role, although not to 
my entire satisfaction. 

Mr. President, I think you have given 
peace a chance but if you can wait a 
little longer it might avert the blood 
we all fear will be spilled. 

Mr. President, as you make the enor- 
mously difficult decisions in the days 
ahead, remember that every Member of 
this body deep down supports our 
troops and hopes you succeed. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including a diary 
that I kept of my Persian Gulf trip in 
December 1990. 

OPERATION DESERT SHIELD DIARY 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1990 

10:00 am—Leave Andrews Air Force Base 
via а VC-137 military jet en route to Oper- 
ation Desert Shield. It is & 13 hour flight 
with а brief refueling stop in Shannon Is- 
land. 

In the cargo compartment of the VC-137 I 
brought a huge ice chest containing seventy 
12-ounce containers of salsa roja, courtesy of 
the Chavez Chile Corporation of Santa Rosa, 
letters and 81 messages to be delivered to 
New Mexico troops. Navy Commander Nash, 
the group's military escort, warned me not 
to expect every New Mexico troop to come 
marching to meet with me. We'll do what 
we can to find them,” he said. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12 

8:30 am—The military jet touches down at 
Riyadh Air Base. 

9:30 to 11:30 am—General Norman 
Schwartzkopf, U.S. Commander of Desert 
Shield, gíves us an exhaustive briefing. 

Schwartzkopf is not intimidated by the 
presence of 28 members of Congress. We need 
your support he keeps repeating. He wants 
mainly to clear up several misconceptions 
about Desert Shield. First, U.S. equipment 
has been effective and has worked in the 
desert, specifically the Apache helicopter, he 
assures us. Second, the morale of troops is 
very good, not negative as the press has been 
reporting. Schwartzkopf mentions that the 
troops are receiving 300 tons of mail per day. 
He is especially laudatory of the 16 tons of 
weightlifting equipment sent by Arnold 
Schwartzenegger and the free phone calls 
that AT&T has arranged for them. 

Schwartzkopf impresses me with his facts, 
& strategic mind and deep concern for his 
troops. From press reports, I had expected а 
gung ho type salivating to go to war. I am 
pleasantly surprised, as are the other mem- 
bers of our delegation. His main message is 
twofold (1) that Operation Desert Shield is а 
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highly competent military force ready to go 
to war if necessary and determined to win 
and (2) that had we not sent American forces 
to the Gulf Iraq would have made a move on 
Saudi Arabia and other Persian Gulf states. 

11:30 am to 1:00 pm— Briefing by U.S. Em- 
bassy staff and Ambassador Chas Freeman. 

The Ambassador gives us à broad overview 
of Saudi Arabia and its problems. He tells us 
of the growing tensions in the Kingdom be- 
cause of the possibility of war and the excel- 
lent behavior of American forces. When 
Freeman observed that U.S. troops hadn't 
downed & beer in four months in observance 
of strict Saudi Moslem regulations, that set 
off some fireworks (especially from me) from 
some of my colleagues over the restrictive 
Saudi practices on our troops, such as limit- 
ing religious practices, discriminatory meas- 
ures against women troops, and freedom of 
movement within Saudi Arabia. 

Although extremely well versed and capa- 
ble, Freeman strikes me аз being а bit too 
eager to defend Saudi behavior. On a biparti- 
san basis, Members inform Freeman, who no 
doubt will cable the Secretary of State about 
our meeting, that (1) we should stop acting 
like the Saudis are doing us a big favor 
about being here and that they should loosen 
up on restrictions and (2) that we are not 
happy about allied contributions to Desert 
Shield, notably Germany and Japan. Тһе 
meeting nonetheless ends on а positive note. 

1:30 pm—After a brief tour of an RC-135 re- 
connaissance aircraft we get back on our 
military jet and head off for Dhaharan and 
the King Abdul Aziz Air base. 

2:30 pm—After а one hour flight, we аге 
met by Prince Turki Faisal, а Saudi Royal 
family member and F-15 pilot and Col. John 
McBroom of the lst Tactical Fighter Wing 
who give us a tour of the Air base and the 
Joint American-Saudi units. 

The starkness of the Saudi landscape is 
most evident. Desert and sand and more 
desert—virtually engulfing the city of 
Dhaharan. The Saudi and American pilots 
seem to work well together with little lan- 
guage difficulty. Turki Faisal gets a little 
defensive when I ask him informally about 
Saudi restrictions on our troops. 

3:00 pm-4:30 pm—Col. McBroom takes us to 
meet several of our pilots from the 1st Tac- 
tical Fighter Wing. 

He tells us that fighter pilot morale goes 
up and down and that Iraqi surface to air 
missiles can hurt us. I meet up with Fighter 
pilot Bill Lebrecht of Albuquerque and I 
promise to call his father. ‘‘Let’s take action 
so that we can go home. Morale’s okay but 
we want to get out of here. Just let us do our 
job," Lebrecht tells me. Lebrecht doesn't 
look like a day over 21. 

Pilot Don Schlipp, who trained at Cannon, 
says Just do it constitutionally, get Con- 
gress involved. You guys (Congress) figure it 
out, but let's just get out of here.“ 

Тһе message from other F-15 pilots who 
had trained in New Mexico was basically the 
same: Let's do something, kick some rear 
ends, and go home." 

Several complained about Saudi restric- 
tions. One woman officer told me she didn't 
like the fact that the Saudis closed their 
gyms to women. It's hard to go downtown— 
there are just too many hassles.' On the bus 
back to our next stop, Col. McBroom testily 
answered he, not the Saudis, put on many of 
the restrictions because of possible terrorist 
threats. 

The rest of the afternoon we spent touring 
a military hospital, a logistics center, and 
talking to & variety of top brass about the 
American presence in Saudi Arabia. It is 
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truly amazing how we have constructed a 
sprawling city in the middle of the Saudi 
desert. Our job, said the head of the 
logistical support group, is to bring the 
troops in, take them to the field, and provide 
them sustenance.” 

8:30 pm—After calling my office and a few 
calls to New Mexico, I am sound asleep. To- 
morrow, we are told, we start at 7:00 a.m. 
апа end up with а 10:00 p.m. briefing in Is- 
rael. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13 


8:00 a.m. to 9:15 a.m.—Visit lst Marine Ex- 
peditionary Forces. As we board three huge 
Marine helicopters, I smile at how we look— 
28 Michael Dukakises with our little caps 
and flapjackets. As we fly over miles and 
miles of Saudi sand and desert to see Amer- 
ican marines near the Kuwaiti border, you 
can feel the sand and dirt all over you. Huge 
sandstorms are everywhere. 

Landing at Jubail Naval Air Base, we are 
met by Lt. General Walter E. Boomer and a 
group of young Marines, quiet and deter- 
mined looking, none looking older than 19. 
They look fit, agile, clean, and in good spir- 
its. They joke and chuckle a bit at one or 
two overweight Congressmen trying to get 
into jeeps. 

Boomer looks mean and tough but with a 
devilish twinkle in his eye. We are glad you 
are here, and we need your support, he says. 
He starts his briefing in a camouflaged net. 
"I've got thousands of Marines up here on 
the front 40 miles from the Kuwaiti border 
and the morale is basically good. My boys 
here want to hear news from the states so 
most of our tíme here we'll use so that you 
Congressmen see the troops from your 
states. I haven't given them a day off in four 
months, so they'll be glad to see you." The 
temperature is about 90 degrees and it goes 
down to about 70 at night. 

The first question rings out from one of my 
colleagues, What other countries are up 
here with you on the front?" Boomer rattles 
off the Saudis, Omanis, Qataris, and Senegal- 
ese. He says morale is good. The most impor- 
tant necessities up here says Boomer is food, 
warmth, clothing, mail, and phone calls 
home. Boomer adds, perhaps noting his audi- 
ence, “Тһе guys are getting mixed messages 
&bout Desert Shield from back home. They 
want the American people to back them." 

Boomer concludes his briefing. Like 
Schwartzkopf, he is no nonsense, impressive 
and sincere. He seems like a guy you defi- 
nitely want on your side in an alley fight. 
Again, what comes across is a deep concern 
for his troops. “Маке sure my boys get plen- 
ty of mail. Thank God for the AT&T free 
phone calls. The goal of every Marine is one 
phone call home between now and the end of 
the уеаг.” Boomer’s remarks make me feel 
good about the letters, messages, and salsa I 
brought from New Mexico. 

As we jump in a jeep to meet troops from 
our home states deeper in the desert, I notice 
а picture of a scantily clad women on the 
dashboard, posing provocatively. That 
looks like Pretty Woman Star Julia Rob- 
erts," I said to the pleased Marine. That's 
my wife, sir. Just looking at her keeps me 
going.“ he said. 

“Did you bring me some green chili?“ asks 
Lance Corporal Eric Omelas of Rio Rancho, 
approaching me from the rear. Omelas is 
tall, stocky, muscular, bespectacled and 
smiling, obviously in good spirits. Omelas' 
artillery battalion had trained at Mojave. 
Omelas passes on several messages to his 
family. '"Tell my folks Raymond and Jesse 
and my wife Aggie that I love them and miss 
them and that I'll be home soon. Thank 
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them for sending me the Albuquerque Jour- 
nal, the articles about how New Mexico is 
really backing us.“ Omelas tells me he wants 
to write а letter to the Journal thanking the 
many New Mexicans that have formed sup- 
port groups. “Тһе January 15th date of the 
UN resolution was the best thing that hap- 
pened for morale around here," said Omelas. 
"It means that we know we won't be around 
here forever and in fact might be home soon. 
If we can go in, we can get it over with. The 
worst is sitting out in the desert and wait- 
ing." Omelas misses the Lobos, the Pit, and 
Luc Longley. He misses deer season. Не 
seems excited about having participated in & 
live fire exercise recently. We chat for about 
half an hour and he never stops smiling and 
talking. We embrace as I depart and he is 
still smiling. Eric Omelas is 27 years old and 
on the front line. In a ground war, he would 
be one of the first to go to battle. He is 
ready. 

11:00 a.m.—Marine helicopter takes us to 
visit Army units. Forty-five minutes later 
we land at 24th Infantry Division, mecha- 
nized brigade. 

12 noon—We are met by Col. John 
LeMoyne, the division chief of staff for an- 
other briefing. 

I immediately notice several women 
troops. We head for a briefing at а small tent 
that seems lodged in the middle of a Saudi 
sand dune. LeMoyne starts the briefing stat- 
ing that women soldiers have performed ex- 
tremely well and that they never make ex- 
cuses and they never require extra attention. 
"In case you Congressmen are wondering," 
he adds, **women in the military is definitely 
working." Congresswoman Barbara Vucano- 
vich winks at me. I never knew our reputa- 
tion as male chauvinists extended to the 
Saudi desert. LeMoyne adds that the woman 
about to give us the slide briefing had to 
leave her young 11 month old baby with her 
husband at home. 

She smiles at LeMoyne and proceeds busi- 
nesslike with her slides. The Army's main 
messages are (1) we are combat ready wheth- 
er we need to move in two or thirteen 
months (2) our equipment is working well in 
the desert, close to 94% operational and (3) 
morale is good. As I leave the briefing tent, 
Commander Nash tells me that Sgt. Juanita 
Curry of New Mexico is outside waiting to 
see me. Nash tells me that Sgt. Curry claims 
to know me very well and that her deceased 
father was one of my early supporters in 
Таов. I am рапіскей as I can't recall Juanita 
nor her father. Juanita, all four feet ten 
inches of her makes it easy when she hugs 
me and tells me that she is the daughter of 
Abelino Cordova of Rodarte, who was the 
Democratic  precinct chairman of the 
Penasco when I first ran for Congress in 1980. 
Now deceased, Cordova was one of the few 
Northern New Mexico political patrons who 
backed me when I ran against then Rep. 
Manuel Lujan now Secretary of the Interior. 
Ironically, Cordova used to tell me that to 
get elected I should attend as many funerals, 
communions, and weddings as possible. Jua- 
nita had since married Raymond Curry, who 
was stationed 40 miles away in a separate 
brigade. Juanita thanked me for having 
helped her and her husband get stationed in 
Korea. Thank God for my caseworkers, I 
thought silently, they are the blessed ones 
who get us all elected. My dad always told 
me to call you when I got in trouble, said 
Juanita. 

In two hours, Juanita took me around to 
visit several Army helicopter and equipment 
units. At one of the M-1 tank units I met 
Andre Borowell of Albuquerque. He was ex- 
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tremely shy but loosened up right away. As 
I was leaving with Juanita after snapping 
some pictures he grabbed me and said, Tell 
my family I’m okay and I miss them. Con- 
gressman, let's get this war over with." 
Borowell was one of many black troops that 
I noticed in the Marine and Army units that 
I'd seen that day. 

Juanita and I lunched together. The chick- 
en was good and all the troops seemed to 
have few complaints about the food and liv- 
ing conditions. 

2:15 pm— Taking off for the King Fahd Air 
Base to visit A-10 and Apache units from the 
354 Tactical Air Fighter Wing, I could see 
Juanita's small figure waving to us and I 
thought I saw some tears on her face glisten- 
ing in the hot Saudi sun. We had spent near- 
ly two hours together, and already I felt a 
strong bond. What do you want me to tell 
your family in Taos, I asked her? '"Tell them 
the training here is excellent, and that, I'll 
be home soon. Tell them I've convinced my 
non-New Mexico husband that we'll be mak- 
ing New Mexico our permanent home after 
this is over.“ 

3:00 pm—More briefings and troop visits 
with the A-10 and Apache units. 

I had brief visits with Jeff Scott of Santa 
Fe, Melvin Patrick, Dave Vargo and Patrick 
Wattenberg of Albuquerque. Patrick said 
there was no morale problem and he was 
ready to go. He wanted to know if I was 
backing President Bush. Wattenberg said 
let's get it over before Ramadan, the Moslem 
holiday which starts in March. “Saddam 
Hussein won't pull out," he said. Patrick 
jumped іп the conversation, "Congressman, 
are you going to support us?" Jeff Scott was 
also for quick military action but added 
there should be а clearer policy, Our policy 
needs to be more directed," he kept repeat- 
ing. At first he said little, deferring to his 
senior colleagues Wattenberg, Patrick and 
Vargo. “Give these pilots a green light to do 
their job without restrictions and the war 
will be over in two days, said Vargo. Не 
wanted me to make sure the shooting range 
аб Sandia stayed open. Patrick wanted me to 
thank AT&T for making those phone calls 
possible. “Апа thank Coca-Cola for all those 
free cokes." In the end, we were all joking 
and taking pictures. As we were boarding the 
bus, I saw а bunch of my colleagues from 
large states still talking to dozens of their 
constituents. I noticed some troops without 
Congressmen—they looked disappointed. 

The four New Mexicans were ready and in 
excellent spirits. As they say, they definitely 
had the eye of the tiger. We posed for a final 
picture, then I had to go. Our final stop was 
at Tent City where we heard numerous com- 
plaints about Saudi restrictions. At least 
they could let us have a beer once in а 
while," said one. At 'Tent City, James 
Brodhed of Albuquerque told me we needed 
to develop an alternative energy policy. We 
need to develop geothermal and solar instead 
of relying on this worthless oil," he saíd. As 
we left Tent City, Brodhed asked me to call 
his wife Kimberly. Tell her I love her," he 
said. Other troops I talked to were down on 
the Saudis. A Puerto Rican soldier said he 
might have to die in Saudi Arabia yet they 
wouldn't let him practice his Catholic reli- 
gion. 

5:00 pm—Depart Saudi Arabia for Israel. 

On the plane a sense of exhilaration and fa- 
tigue. Unanimously, all agreed that the 
highlight of the trip was the high caliber, 
readiness, and morale of our forces. 

9:00 pm—Arrival іп Tel Aviv—met by U.S. 
Embassy personnel. 

In the one hour bus ride to the King David 
Hotel in Jerusalem, Embassy officials 
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briefed us about the current state of siege in 
Israel. Israel is faced with several problems 
(1) the Gulf Crisis—Saddam Hussein has 
threatened to launch missiles against Israel 
to break up the U.S. led Arab coalition (2) 
the intifada—while the Palestinian unrest 
continues, Saddam Hussein has become а 
hero to the Palestinian masses because he 
has challenged the U.S. and Israel (3) Jewish 
emigration—nearly 1,000 refugees are arriv- 
ing daily from the Soviet Union (4) the econ- 
omy—Israel has a serious recession and 
budget deficit. The country's limited eco- 
nomic resources are stretched. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14 


8:00 am—Israeli government briefing on the 
situation in the occupied territories and al- 
leged human violations against Palestinians. 

A charismatic Israeli General, deputy 
spokesman for the government, held us spell- 
bound for nearly an hour, gesticulating 
madly, screaming, but effectively getting his 
point across. “Ав we quell the revolts suc- 
cessfully to protect ourselves, we lose the 
propaganda war. We may win in the battle- 
field, but we lose in world opinion," he said. 
The General claims that it costs Israel two 
million per year to deal with the intifada. 
"And the intifada has gotten new life from 
Saddam Hussein. He is now perceived as a 
messianic leader who will give the Palestin- 
ians а homeland," he added. 

10:00 am—Meeting with Foreign Minister 
Levy. 

The meeting with Levy is uneventful and 
the translations from Hebrew to English are 
extraordinarily long. He overbriefs us with 
history, anecdotes, and Israeli positions that 
most of us know. He is not overly candid. I 
wonder if maybe he doesn't want to say any- 
thing to upset a recently concluded summit 
between President Bush and Prime Minister 
Shamir. 

12:00 noon—Luncheon with Moshe Arens, 
Minister of Defense. 

Arens is candid, direct and his English is 
flawless. His main point is that Saddam Hus- 
sein poses a great threat to Israel, especially 
if he is allowed to develop nuclear weapons. 
He had just come from a funeral where an Is- 
raeli General, a good friend of the Arens fam- 
ily had just lost a 22 year old daughter 
stabbed to death by a Palestinian terrorist 
in & downtown bus. He was obviously shaken 
and said, "My friend told me, 'Moshe, I 
joined the Army to protect our children— 
now I've lost my child.“ The discussion 
with Arens stretches for two hours. He 
knows many of us and is obviously most 
comfortable with American politicians. He 
has nothing but praise for President Bush 
&nd the United States. "But our best friends 
are in the U.S. Congress," he says, ‘‘and we 
don't forget that.“ The message is clear: we 
may be needing each other soon again. The 
meeting concludes and there is a one hour 
briefing by Israeli intelligence on the mili- 
tary balance in the Persian Gulf. 

4:00 pm—A few of us sneak in a trip to 
Bethlehem before heading off to a cocktail 
party arranged by the American Consul Gen- 
eral іп Jerusalem with а group of Palestin- 
ians. “Сап you believe it—the Embassy is 
giving us one hour of R&R?” said one of my 
colleagues. Many of us hope that the cock- 
tail party will be a light affair—a meet and 
greet event that won't tax our weary bodies 
too heavily. 

For the next two hours, the American Con- 
sul General presides at his event like Phil 
Donahue. After six Palestinians speak for 
two minutes or so each, Consul General 
Wilcox invites debate from the floor. Two of 
my Jewish colleagues get into loud argu- 
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ments with the Palestinians. The exchanges 
show me that the Palestinian situation is 
getting worse, with both sides further apart 
than before. We leave the residence drained 
and depressed, but all agreeing it was a fas- 
cinating evening. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16 

6:00 am—Tel Aviv to Andrews Air Force 
Base. 

For practically the entire 14 hour flight, 28 
members of the United States Congress slept 
soundly. The trip made me proud of our 
troops. I was also determined to punch out 
anyone who called this journey а junket. 
Most of us learned a lot and were able to see 
the situation on the ground. The journey, 
however, added to the already huge burden 
on my shoulders as to whether I ultimately 
vote to allow the President to go to war. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 18 TO THURSDAY, 
DECEMBER 20 

At town meetings where I reported on my 
trip in Santa Fe, Los Alamos, Taos, Las 
Vegas, Rio Rancho and Farmington, a strong 
majority of those attending sent me a clear 
message: give the economic sanctions more 
time, don't give President Bush authority to 
declare war without the approval of Con- 
gress, and we don't want to go to war in the 
Gulf. Usually my town meetings are packed 
with those of а certain political predict- 
ability. This time the meetings seemed more 
broadly based with mothers, veterans, etc. 

Now it is time for Congress to either put 
up or shut up. 
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Mr. McCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3% minutes to the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. SCHIFF]. 

Mr. SCHIFF. Mr. Speaker, I hope for 
& peaceful solution to the gulf crisis, 
but I am going to endorse the U.N. res- 
olution by voting for the Solarz-Michel 
resolution in this House. 

This is the most difficult decision I 
have had to make since being elected 
to Congress 2 years ago, not just be- 
cause I have the obvious heavy respon- 
sibility already for the people of my 
district and the people of this country, 
but also because both I and my wife, 
Marsha, are currently active military 
reservists. In fact, members of my unit, 
the security police of the New Mexico 
Air National Guard, are serving in the 
Persian Gulf tonight. 

But I think this is the necessary de- 
cision. There are many reasons why 
the world must insist that Iraq leave 
Kuwait unconditionally, but that has 
not been the nature of the debate here 
today and tonight. Most if not all of 
my colleagues agree with that. The dif- 
ference has been in coming to choosing 
an approach to achieve that goal, and 
that difference is reflected in the two 
main resolutions offered here tonight, 
the Solarz-Michel resolution which I 
support, and the Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution which I do not support. 

What is the difference between these 
resolutions? Some of the supporters of 
the alternative Hamilton-Gephardt res- 
olution say the difference is that the 
Solarz-Michel resolution is the equiva- 
lent of а declaration of war and they 
cannot vote for that. But the Hamil- 
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ton-Gephardt resolution is also the 
equivalent of a declaration of war. The 
Hamilton-Gephardt resolution also au- 
thorizes force by the United States in 
the Persian Gulf for several reasons, 
including to enforce the embargo. 
Using military force to enforce an em- 
bargo is under international law an act 
of war, so that is not the difference be- 
tween the two resolutions. 

The difference between the two reso- 
lutions is that the Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution prevents the President as 
Commander in Chief from using force 
in one specific way, and that way is to 
offensively push the Ігадів out of Ku- 
wait. 

I do not think that we should guaran- 
tee to Saddam Hussein that we will not 
use force in one particular manner. I do 
not think that guarantee will result in 
the Iraqis leaving Kuwait. This is a dic- 
tatorship where sanctions can be chan- 
neled so the military still receives nec- 
essary support. That policy will not 
even necessarily weaken the Iraqis for 
а future military confrontation. 

It is true that if the embargo contin- 
ues the Iraqis may have trouble getting 
things like spare parts, but it is also 
true that a guarantee of no attack will 
give the Iraqis the time they may need 
to reorganize their troops and to im- 
prove their defenses. 

Further, in the meantime our own 
coalition might be weakening. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the So- 
larz-Michel resolution does not demand 
that we go to war after January 15. I 
certainly hope that we do not. But I 
think it is time that the President of 
the United States had that option. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, the anger 
and hatred emanating from the Middle 
East is not a new phenomenon. This 
animosity has disrupted the region for 
several thousand years. It just happens 
that the current situation has been in- 
stigated by а maniacal despot whose 
ultimate goal is control of the entire 
Middle East. 

I have listened to all sides of the de- 
bate wanting to hear an alternative to 
military action as a response to the 
Iraqi occupation of Kuwait—hoping 
that someone would offer the world 
community, of which we are an inte- 
gral part, а way to solve this problem 
diplomatically. No one has presented 
an idea that is an acceptable and work- 
able alternative. 

I am convinced that economic sanc- 
tions are not working and will not 
work to the extent needed to stop 
Iraq's aggression. Iraq is a fertile land. 
The Iraqis can feed themselves. Iraq's 
borders have not been closed. Goods are 
moving across. A long-term stalemate 
can only benefit Iraq. The longer we 
wait, the more difficult the task is 
likely to become, and of paramount 
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import, the more American lives will 
be lost. 

Yes, decisions have been made. Since 
the crisis began the troop numbers 
were drastically increased, effectively 
committing us to а single course of ac- 
tion. Additionally, the U.N. Security 
Council set the absolute deadline of 
January 15. A calendar date is а poor 
choice to serve as the trigger to end 
the negotiating process. Perhaps, we 
could do nothing more or less. I do not 
know. 

Nevertheless, the key issue at stake 
here, is the presence on the ground of 
400,000 American troops. Absent that 
fact, perhaps we would have other 
choices. But they are there, and we 
must now give the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, а free hand, to give 
him maneuverability, to protect our 
soldiers from unnecessary risk and in- 
creased vulnerability. Only in support- 
ing the Solarz-Michel resolution do we 
have a chance for peace. 

The question is not whether we can 
defeat Saddam Hussein. We can defeat 
him. The question is not whether we 
can obliterate the Iraqi military 
forces. We can obliterate them. Rather 
the question is—how and when? Sad- 
dam Hussein must withdraw. Stability 
must be returned to the region. Sad- 
dam Hussein has left us no alternative 
but to force him out of Kuwait. Con- 
gress must act to authorize use of such 
force. It is my belief that our President 
will not impatiently and unilaterally 
move into Kuwait without exhausting 
every possible diplomatic approach. It 
is my belief that our President will fac- 
tor in all his decisions the stability of 
the Middle East. The final decision will 
rest with the President. I trust that 
God grants him the wisdom to do what 
is best for our Nation and the world. 
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Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2% minutes to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Мг. REED]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, as a new 
Member of this body, I have listened 
intently these last 2 days to the words 
of my colleagues. I have heard the 
opinions of those I represent in Rhode 
Island. All have expressed great con- 
cern at the thought of war in the gulf 
and, I am struck by the irony that 
these first few votes may be the most 
difficult ones I may ever face as а 
Member of Congress. 

The United States and the world 
community acted appropriately and 
promptly to isolate Iraq in response to 
Iragi aggression that cannot be toler- 
ated. Through economic sanctions and 
diplomatic action we are responding to 
this grave crisis. 

Let us be clear, Mr. Speaker, those 
sanctions and the continued use of dip- 
lomatic pressure are producing results. 

Evidence suggests that if left in 
place, these sanctions will weaken 
Iraq's military strength and with it its 
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willingness and its ability to wage war. 
At this time, it is premature to reject 
the use of sanctions to dislodge Iraq 
from Kuwait. 

The United States is united in oppo- 
sition to Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. And 
Irecognize that we cannot rule out the 
use of force at some point. But now is 
not the time. 

To date, little thought has been 
given to what the Persian Gulf will 
look like even if we have a military 
success. Will it be more stable or will 
we inherit а host of more profound and 
perplexing problems? 

Time will not only give sanctions 
more effect, but it will help us truly 
understand the results of a military so- 
lution. 

Many words have been spoken about 
a new world order and America's role 
in this new world order. In the days 
ahead the lessons of this crisis will be 
drawn. If the lesson is that inter- 
national crises are resolved by the use 
of almost exclusively American mili- 
tary power, then that will be the wrong 
lesson. A stronger and more durable 
world will emerge if we can reach a 
peaceful solution through collective 
action. 

All of us here today have called upon 
our backgrounds and our personal ex- 
perience in making this decision. We 
are thinking of our families, our 
friends, and of those who serve us in 
Saudi Arabia and around the world. 

I am a graduate of West Point. The 
company I once commanded in the 82d 
Airborne is now close to the front line. 
People with whom I served are in the 
gulf. I have every confidence in the 
bravery and skill of our Armed Forces. 
I know that they are trained to do 
their job well and that they have the 
ability and the willingness to serve 
their country. 

But now is а time for wisdom as well 
as bravery. 

Iam not ready to enact a declaration 
of war when there is still а chance for 
& peaceful and proper resolution of this 
conflict. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
continued use of sanctions and diplo- 
macy called for in the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MINETA]. 

Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, the 
choice between war and peace is the 
most serious decision any nation can 
take. 

The choice defines our national prior- 
ities. 

The choice defines our principles as a 
nation. 

Today in this Congress, some believe 
that war is the next step for the United 
States to take, and that this step 
Should be taken now. 

I do not agree. 

Many of us in this Chamber have 
seen the horrors of war, but our duty 
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today is more than merely to bear wit- 
ness to our past. 

Congress and only Congress has the 
responsibility to decide the questions 
of peace and war. 

To do that, we must confront two is- 
sues which reach into the core of this 
democracy. 

First, is the President required to get 
the approval of Congress before start- 
ing а war? 

The answer is yes.“ 

What the President and his advisers 
may believe to the contrary does not 
matter. 

What actions the United Nations 
may authorize do not matter. 

The only thing that matters is what 
our Constitution says. And the Con- 
stitution says that only the Congress 
can declare war. 

One week ago, I took my oath of of- 
fice for the ninth time as a Member of 
this House. 

I promised again to uphold and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States. 

If the President starts this war with 
Iraq without the consent of Congress, 
he undermines the Constitution, he 
jeopardizes his Presidency, and he will 
endanger the success of the war that he 
starts. 

If the President wants us to author- 
ize him to conduct a war, let him come 
and stand before us and ask us to de- 
clare а war. 

I cannot and will not relinquish the 
responsibilities of Congress by giving 
one individual the power to start a war 
under these circumstances. 

The second issue before us is the spe- 
cifics of a conflict with Iraq. 

On this point, let me say first that I 
believe the President does not want а 
war. My concern is that he believes he 
has no choice, апа in this he is wrong. 

The President has failed to present a 
convincing case that the United States 
is now imperiled to the point that sac- 
rificing thousands of American lives is 
imperative to protect our Nation. 

I respect those who fear the evil Sad- 
dam Hussein can thrust upon his neigh- 
bors. I share this concern. 

I have no love for Saddam Hussein or 
his utter disregard for national sov- 
ereignty and human rights. 

But the mistake I hope our country 
will not make is to allow our hate for 
this man and his barbarism to over- 
shadow what is in our national inter- 
est. 

Where is it in our national interest 
to launch a war? 

Until the President has come before 
Congress and provided a rationale that 
satisfies me that all else has failed, I 
will not vote to give him the authority 
as Commander in Chief to conduct a 
war. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the President 
has made a serious mistake by forcing 
this issue through the arbitrary Janu- 
ary 15 deadline. 
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What significance does this date have 
on its merits? None that I can deter- 
mine. That is why I will vote for the 
Gephardt-Hamilton resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, turning a desert shield 
into а desert sword was the President's 
decision and his responsibility. 

The President chose this course on 
his own on November 8. And now, that 
unilateral decision threatens to expend 
thousands of American lives in a costly 
war. 

I will not rubberstamp that mistake 
by voting for а resolution that provides 
political insurance coverage at the ex- 
pense of the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, if this Congress cedes to 
the President our constitutional au- 
thority to declare war, we may never 
forgive ourselves. 

I will not vote away my right as a 
Member of this Congress to determine 
when and if the President will be al- 
lowed to wield the sword he's forged in 
Saudi Arabia. 

As of today, that sword should at 
most stay right where it is: At the 
ready, and nothing more. 

Mr. McCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3% minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RIDGE]. 

Mr. RIDGE. Mr. Speaker, My col- 
leagues, America has been blessed 
since its creation over 200 years ago. 
We have enjoyed an enormous bounty 
of natural resources and encountered 
few natural barriers to growth. 
Lengthy and friendly borders were 
never occupied by threatening neigh- 
bors. Men and women of limitless tal- 
ent and energy have been empowered 
by a unique and much admired politi- 
cal and economic system to become a 
nation of incredible wealth, influence, 
and opportunity. 

As a result of this national evolution 
and maturity, we have inherited, in 
part by design and in part by default, 
an unparalleled position of political, 
economic, and, more importantly, 
moral leadership within the commu- 
nity of nations. And in spite of our 
basic antimilitaristic, proisolationist 
nature, we have sent soldiers to far- 
away places to fight and, sadly and he- 
roically, to die. We have done so as 
often to protect and defend the inter- 
ests of others as we have our own. 

On these historic occasions, we have 
defined for ourselves and the rest of the 
world the principles, values, and rela- 
tionships that are at the heart of the 
American experience. 

This crisis and our national response 
is one of those rare and defining mo- 
ments. 

More time is Hussein’s ally, not ours. 
Time is the enemy of our coalition, the 
brutally repressed people of Kuwait, 
and the world that is regrettably, but 
inescapably, addicted to oil. 

Moreover, ruthless despots like Hus- 
sein and their armies rarely endure the 
deprivations and suffering of such ac- 
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tions. Their subjects do, and our quar- 
rel is not with the people of Iraq. 

So if America and Americans seek a 
world where the strong are effectively 
discouraged from preying on the weak, 
where aggression is challenged and 
unrewarded, where collective voices of 
nation states are raised in loud and 
nearly unanimous opposition to the 
kind of conduct that has reduced one 
sovereign country to another’s 19th 
province, where America’s vision, val- 
ues, and voice are respected and credi- 
ble, where our national ability to influ- 
ence positively the conduct of nations 
and the flow of events for ourselves and 
others is preserved and strengthened, 
then we must support our President, 
the United Nations, and the men and 
women wearing our uniform in the 
gulf. 

My colleagues, on the occasion of 
Saddam Hussein’s aggression and bru- 
tal rape of a defenseless neighbor, we 
have the responsibility and the oppor- 
tunity to define again ourselves as in- 
dividuals, as a nation, and as a world 
leader. 
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On this occasion we must remind the 
world that we abhor war, that annually 
we expend enormous sums of energy 
and money to promote freedom and 
peace, but as a country we are unwill- 
ing to sacrifice fundamental principles 
to achieve a fraudulent peace which 
would ultimately lead to a wider and 
more devastating war. I urge my col- 
leagues to support the Michel-Solarz 
resolution. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the Michel-Solarz 
resolution. Most of my colleagues have 
addressed their remarks to the Speaker 
and to those in attendance here. I 
would like to address my remarks, my 
specific remarks, to the one person in 
the world who can tonight, tomorrow, 
Monday, or Tuesday, render this entire 
debate moot. I address my remarks to 
Saddam Hussein, for І ат told that he 
monitors all of our speeches, that he 
has CNN beamed into his headquarters. 
I hope you listen, and I hope you listen 
well. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The Chair would instruct the 
gentleman in the well that the gen- 
tleman is required to address his re- 
marks to the Chair and not address any 
remarks in the second person. 

Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
address my remarks to you, Mr. Speak- 
er, and to this group, and to all who 
would hear. I hope that you would lis- 
ten and listen well. 
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I hope we remember that there were 
those who refused to accept the Presi- 
dent’s letter. I hope they remember 
deep down, though, that surely those 
who refused that letter must have the 
message. We know those who have 
their tentacles into the heartland of 
Kuwait, but I think the knowledge of 
Saddam Hussein should cry out that 
these despots, these dictators, these in- 
vaders, eventually pay the supreme 
price. 

It is only a matter of time, and one 
man has the power to harness this 
time. 

Let Members take a little walk 
through history. Put yourself in a 
bunker in Berlin. The year is 1945. Your 
name is Adolf Hitler, a gun is to your 
head and to Eva Braun. Gasoline, a 
fire, a dishonorable and unmarked 
grave. Or put yourself on that bleak 
scaffold there in a Tokyo prison. Your 
name is Hideki Tojo. What were his 
last thoughts? There was a time when 
he could have said, Wait a minute." 
What were his thoughts as the trap 
door collapsed? He, as Saddam Hussein, 
was out of time. What were his last 
thoughts? 

I think we could put ourselves in 
Ruldolf Hess' parachute, а jump that 
culminated in almost 60 years of incar- 
ceration in a lonely Spandau Prison. I 
wonder if Saddam Hussein can remem- 
ber and envision Benito Mussolini's 
last thoughts as he and his mistress 
were hung like animals when they, too, 
ran out of time. 

Only about а year ago, to bring this 
into recent history, Nicolae Ceausescu, 
along with his wife of many years, were 
executed in Romania, a cigarette and а 
blindfold. What меге their last 
thoughts? Would they like to turn back 
the tolls of time? 

Adolf Eichmann even escaped that 
final moment for many years, but just 
as surely as Saddam Hussein is going 
to face judgment, he had time to think. 
He had to walk those 13 steps because 
he was out of time. So I am hoping 
that for Saddam Hussein, that he will 
know what he must do and what he 
should do to make all this moot. 

How will the last picture appear in 
his annals of history? I think Saddam 
Hussein only can control that now, be- 
fore January 15, and cannot only save 
his life but the lives of many of the 
youth of his nation. He can save the 
lives of young boys and girls from my 
hometown, my State, my Nation, and 
the world, if he would act before the 
15th. Saddam Hussein has that power. 
What will the last sentence in his obit- 
uary read, and when? 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MAVROULES]. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, hav- 
ing addressed the issue yesterday dur- 
ing the debate on the rule, I am in 
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favor of Gephardt-Hamilton at this 
time. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. FAZIO]. 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States policies in the Persian Gulf have 
worked. We have successfully deterred 
an attack against Saudi Arabia. World 
oil markets are stabilized. The hos- 
tages have been freed. The economic 
sanctions have succeeded in cutting off 
almost 100 percent of Iraq's exports and 
90 percent of its imports. And, most 
important of all, Saddam Hussein has 
been contained. He does not pose an 
immediate offensive threat to Amer- 
ican troops or to other countries in the 
region. 

Two former Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Jones and Admiral Crowe, in 
testimony before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, both acknowl- 
edged the unmatched success of the 
international economic embargo 
against Iraq and urged continued reli- 
ance on economic sanctions. 

CIA Director William Webster offered 
testimony that the sanctions will have 
а significant impact on Iraq's ability to 
maintain its military. Mr. Webster said 
that the readiness of Iraqi ground and 
air forces would begin to deteriorate 
after 9 months. He said that probably 
only energy-related and some military 
industries will still be functioning by 
next spring and that this would almost 
certainly be the case by next summer. 
The bottom line is that the economic 
embargo is having, and will continue to 
have, the intended effect. And the let- 
ter sent by the CIA just yesterday to 
change the thrust of the December tes- 
timony is ambiguous at best. 

The response of the international 
community to Hussein's aggression has 
been swift and sweeping. President 
Bush is to be commended for his ability 
to galvanize international opinion in 
condemning the Iraqi invasion of Ku- 
wait. Further, the President's ability 
to garner the unequivocal backing of 
the United Nations has been a corner- 
stone of the United States response to 
the Middle East crisis. 

But, let us not kid ourselves about 
this situation. It is а U.S. operation. 
United States forces comprise 90 per- 
cent of international forces in Saudi 
Arabia. While our allies provide us 
with the rhetorical backing and their 
votes on the U.N. Security Council, 
they fall short in committing their 
own troops to enforce the Security 
Council resolutions. Only two of the 
other members on the Council have 
sent troops to the Persian Gulf. And, 
there are indications that our Arab al- 
les who have troops in Saudi Arabia 
would not be full partners in an offen- 
sive campaign against Iraq. In peace, 
the international coalition is strong. In 
war, it is fragile, if it exists at all. 
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Former Chief of Staff Adm. William 
Crowe underscored this point when he 
stated: 

I cannot understand why some consider our 
international alliance strong enough to con- 
duct intense hostilities but too fragile to 
hold together while we attempt a peaceful 
solution. 

Senator NUNN made some very perti- 
nent remarks earlier today on the Sen- 
ate floor about the timing of the sanc- 
tions. He asserted correctly that, in 
August, when we first contemplated 
imposing sanctions, everyone agreed 
that the economic embargo would take 
at least 9 months to 1 year, and per- 
haps as long as 18 months, before the 
full effect would be felt in Iraq. Now, 
we are effectively being told that 5 
months is long enough and that we can 
wait no longer. However, no one has 
demonstrated why we have decided to 
sell short on the sanctions. 

Though no one can guarantee the 
success of the economic embargo, the 
outcome of waging war against Iraq is 
equally unpredictable. The aftermath 
of war, putting the pieces together, 
may leave the region with less stabil- 
ity and the United States with even 
less influence. Paul Nitze, а former 
Reagan adviser, confirms this point, 

Even а successful all-out war could throw 
the Middle East into chaos. With the de- 
struction of much of Iraq's military capabil- 
ity, Syria and Iran could be expected to vie 
for regional domination. Other nations—in- 
cluding Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Egypt— 
could be destabilized, enraged by their gov- 
ernment's collaboration with Americans who 
had killed thousands of their Arab brothers. 

Gen. H. Norman Schwarzkopf, com- 
mander of American forces in the Per- 
sian Gulf, also recognizes the difficulty 
of securing long-term United States in- 
terests in the Middle East, and the po- 
tential for creating a power vacuum in 
the region. He stated in a November 
interview, 

The ultimate objective is to make sure 
that we have peace, stability and a correct 
balance of power in the Middle East, so that 
all nations can continue to prosper without 
the fear of being attacked or blackmailed by 
a neighboring state. There are many ways 
you can accomplish that. Obviously one way 
would be the total destruction of Iraq, but I 
am not sure that is in the interest of the 
long-term balance of power in this region. 

As some have suggested, this is not а 
question of supporting our troops in 
the field. I have fully supported our 
troops and I will continue to support 
them regardless of the outcome of this 
vote. I just find it disheartening that 
some seek to politicize this debate, to 
question our patriotism and suggest 
that by not supporting the President 
on this vote that we are undermining 
American interests and placing the 
lives of American soldiers in danger. I 
find it ironic that these same people 
who question the Hamilton resolution 
backers' support for our troops are so 
ready to send many of them to their 
deaths. I concur with General 
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Schwarzkopf, the commander of United 
States ground forces in Saudi Arabia. 
He said, If the alternative to dying is 
sitting out in the Sun for another sum- 
mer, I think that’s not a bad alter- 
native.“ 

Mr. Speaker, we all support the 
President's goals in the Middle East. 
The question we must answer is not 
whether we have cause to go to war 
international consensus clearly says 
that we do—but whether going to war 
is in the best interest of the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, let there be no mistake 
about it. We are being driven to the 
edge of а potentially devastating mili- 
tary confrontation not because Iraq 
has viciously and without provocation 
occupied its sovereign neighbor, which 
it has and which has rightly generated 
а tough and vigilant response from our 
Nation and the world community. We 
stand on the brink of war because of 
our own over dependence on Persian 
Gulf oil. 

Preserving access to cheap oil from 
the Middle East is the only real vital 
national interests at stake here. And, 
Mr. Speaker, the tragedy is that the 
two presidents of the last decade dis- 
mantled а whole array of programs 
that were designed to protect our econ- 
omy, our jobs, and our vital national 
interests from just the kind of threat- 
ened oil supply interruptions that have 
forced us to mount this massive force 
against Saddam Hussein. 

In 1980, the Federal commitment to 
conservation and renewable energy 
technologies that would help reduce 
our reliance on imported oil exceeded 
$1 billion. Over the last decade, how- 
ever, that support was slashed by more 
than 90 percent, in real terms. And, 
funding for these technologies over the 
entire decade of the eighties totaled 
just $3.3 billion. That's how much our 
current deployment in the Middle East 
will cost us in just 33 days, and that is 
without a single shot being fired. 

Clearly, there is а dramatic incon- 
вівбепсу between the price the Presi- 
dent is wiling to pay to prevent Sad- 
dam Hussein from dominating Middle 
East Eastern oil, and his willingness to 
take even modest, affordable steps to- 
ward reducing United States depend- 
ence on imported oil. 

Largely because we abandoned our 
support for these technologies, imports 
make up а greater percentage of our 
demand for oil than at any other time 
in our Nation's history. Oil imports 
have risen 60 percent in the past 6 
years alone. 

Today, the price for that dependence 
and for the abdication of an energy se- 
curity policy has finally come due. If 
oil is our primary purpose for being in 
Saudi Arabia, then we must resolve the 
dilemma of whether or not adherence 
to & cheap oil policy is more valuable 
than the lives of thousands of Amer- 
ican servicemen. 
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President Bush talks of а new world 
order, of an opportunity to establish а 
precedent on which the future of inter- 
national and diplomatic relations will 
be based. However, by going to war 
now, having given the economic embar- 
go only 5 months to work, it seems to 
me that we are only resorting to the 
tired old solutions of the past. 

The United States is uncontested in 
its military prowess. We have the abil- 
ity to reach into the far corners of the 
Earth and destroy any opponent who 
Steps in our way. Perhaps it is because 
we are so strong that the military op- 
tion comes to us so easily. We have 
come to rely on it readily and as any- 
thing but the last resort which it 
Should be. 

Perhaps this vote is where we begin 
to broaden the definition of strength in 
the new world order. As John F. Ken- 
nedy said in his inaugural address 30 
years ago, Let us never negotiate out 
of fear. But let us never fear to nego- 
tiate." Clearly, we need fear по one. 
But where and when do we overcome 
the fear to negotiate? We must rise 
above the passions of the moment, and 
err on the side of patience and dili- 
gence and consistency. 

Of course, each of us is making a de- 
cision today based on conviction and 
our best judgment. The President and 
the Congress act knowing that what- 
ever fate will bring—from a negotiated 
settlement at the last possible moment 
to а bloody and protracted war and all 
possibilities in between—leaves enor- 
mous advantage in its aftermath for 
those who focus not on policy but on 
political campaigns. 

There are some who are already at- 
tempting to build а case against the 
Democratic Party because its leader- 
ship in Congress had generally chosen 
to withhold the grant of an offensive 
military option for the moment. Even 
after agreeing to a massive deployment 
of American troops to Saudi Arabia, 
placing them in a deterrent posture, 
and supporting the President's policy 
with great consistency, it is now said 
that we are appeasers or that we lack 
the will to ever commit troops to com- 
bat, simply because we wish to try al- 
ternatives to the immediate use of 
force. 

Where and when will we decide that 
toughness comes from relentless dedi- 
cation to the pursuit of policy goals 
over time. If this Nation—which in the 
very recent past was subsidizing Iraq's 
economy, providing it with intelligence 
information about Iran and looking the 
other way as Iraq acquired advanced 
military technologies—really cares to 
be à continuing force in the region, it 
must be willing to endure long and dif- 
ficult contributions to the peace of the 
region—including regrettably, for the 
moment, a continued deployment of 
our young men and women in this very 
harsh terrain. 
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We are told that the President fears 
that the American people would not 
have the patience for а long commit- 
ment—that staying the course is politi- 
cally untenable. Are we saying that 
this preeminent world power's atten- 
tion span in not long enough? Or, is it 
the Congress and the President, who 
cannot provide the inspirational lead- 
ership to carry effectively this sort of 
cause to the American people over an 
extended period of time. If this is the 
case, we could easily be defined as we 
have defined the Soviets—as a military 
power only, not a world power in every 
sense. And, can we then justify sending 
American troops to die in combat sim- 
ply because our elected officials lack 
the leadership qualities needed to sus- 
tain American public opinion. 

I do not rule out the possibility of 
using force in the future. But, today, I 
am not convinced that we have given 
diplomatic and economic pressures 
time enough to work. The evidence is 
clear that the economic sanctions are 
working. But the evidence is not clear 
that we will benefit from war. As Paul 
Nitze asserts, "the all-out war option 
seems highly counterproductive in the 
long term and certainly not worth the 
thousands of lives it would cost.“ 

Mr. Speaker, this is without question 
the most difficult issue I have had to 
grapple with in my public career. Our 
decision on these resolutions will have 
far-reaching implications for our coun- 
try and for the world. Today, Mr. 
Speaker, I believe there is an alter- 
native to going to war—an alternative 
that will save American lives and 
achieve the United States goals in the 
Middle East. This alternative is em- 
bodied in the Hamilton-Gephardt reso- 
lution. 
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Mr. MCCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. BAKER]. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, July 7, 1990 
and there are reports of Iraq’s accusa- 
tions that Kuwait is stealing oil from 
the Rumailia oil field, and Iraq de- 
mands reimbursement. On August 1, 
1990, the Iraq-Kuwait talks break down, 
and borders are closed. August 2, 1990, 
Iraq invades Kuwait, and in an emer- 
gency session the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil pases resolution 660 condemning the 
invasion and demands Iraq’s immediate 
withdrawal. 

On August 8, 1990 Iraq formally an- 
nexes Kuwait. President bush issues a 
statement of United States policy and 
requires the unconditional withdrawal 
of Iraq forces. On August 9, Iraq closes 
its borders and announces that foreign 
nationals will not be allowed to leave. 

On August 19, the Arab League holds 
an emergency meeting and votes to 
condemn Iraq’s aggression and agrees 
to send troops to Saudi Arabia. August 
31, U.N. Secretary General Javier Perez 
de Cuellar and Foreign Minister Aziz 
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meet, and de Cuellar characterizes the 
meeting as a failure, as Iraq refuses to 
withdraw from Kuwait. 

The U.S. Senate adopts on October 3, 
a resolution supporting deployment of 
troops to the gulf by a vote of 96 to 3. 

On November 29, 1990 the Senate 
Armed Services Committee begins the 
first congressional hearings on the gulf 
crisis, and on this day the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council votes 12 to 2 to adopt Res- 
olution 678, which authorizes the use of 
force if Iraq fails to withdraw from Ku- 
wait. 

On January 1, 1991, NATO sends 42 
aircraft to Turkey to protect that na- 
tion from possible attack by Iraq. And 
on January 9, 1991, Secretary Baker 
meets with Foreign Minister Aziz and 
Iraq refuses to withdraw from Kuwait. 

Time has run—opportunities have 
been rebuffed, warnings ignored. Inter- 
national pleas have fallen silently on 
the sand. 

Sure, sanctions are taking their 
toll—the people of Kuwait are feeling 
the impact, and all innocent people in 
both countries know what shortages 
mean. But President Hussein feels no 
discomfort. His needs are met. He has 
no reluctance to sacrifice his people to 
feed his own ambition. He simply waits 
eagerly for our resolve to fade, or for 
timer to pass until the wind driven 
sand storms of summer make military 
action risky if not impossible. Тһе 
bully of Bagdad does not believe that 
America will take a stand. 

Now is the time to give the President 
real authority at this moment—while 
Secretary de Cuellar speaks for the 
United Nations and holds out the last 
real opportunity for peace. It is imper- 
ative that Hussein know there will be 
serious consequences, if he does not 
choose peace. 

If we fail to adopt the Michael/Solarz 
resolution, it will not just be victory 
for Hussein, or just a political embar- 
rassment for President Bush. There 
will no longer be reason for Hussein to 
alter his invasion policy, and we will 
have turned our back to tyranny, bru- 
tality, and oppression. May God have 
mercy on us all. 

Mr. McCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as she may consume to 
the gentlewoman from Kansas [Mrs. 
MEYERS]. 

Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 1 
am pleased we are debating and voting on 
this issue, and | agree with those who say we 
should have held this debate much earlier. 

In this most important vote, all in this Cham- 
ber are trying to achieve the same goals. 

We all want peace in the troubled Middle 
East. 

We all want Iraq out of Kuwait so that in this 
post-cold-war period all nations are notified 
that aggression will not be rewarded. The 
world will not look the other way as it did with 
Hitler. 

We want to prevent an ambitious dictator 
from controlling the world's economy through 
his control of 60 percent of the world's oil sup- 
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ply. All of us recognize the danger of this cold 
and ruthless leader who used poison gas on 
his own people. 

And none of us wants to put at risk the lives 
of men and women in our Armed Forces—or, 
indeed, any life. 

Our decision today is how best to achieve 
these goals—to bring about peace; save lives; 
and prevent aggression. 

The choices are clear: We can vote to with- 
hold the authority to use force, and allow a 
longer time for sanctions to take effect. If we 
do this, | believe, Saddam Hussein will think 
America will never act. We will be back in this 
well debating again, in 6 months or a year. 
The international coalition will have unravelled 
in the face of our indecision. The blockade will 
be a sieve. Our troops in the area will be less 
ready and less fit. 

Even as we debate, Hussein is trying to ne- 
gotiate with Iran to build a pipeline into Iran's 
distribution system in order to sell Iraq's oil to 
the world. If this happens, Hussein will gain 
the currency he needs. ! 

If we choose the course of delay, we will not 
be facing a weaker Hussein in the future, but 
a strong Hussein. And therefore | am support- 
ing the bipartisan Michael-Solarz resolution. 

| pray that we do not take aggressive action 
on the morning of January 16. 1 hope that our 
determination and the strength of the world 
community wil cause Saddam Hussein to 
leave Kuwait and that through the United Na- 
tions or a regional coalition, peace and stabil- 
ity can be fostered. 

Everything the United States had done up to 
this point has been to prevent war. This vote 
gives Hussein one last opportunity to comply 
with the wishes of the world community—the 
United Nations and indeed his neighboring 
Arab nations. 

Although a vote for the bipartisan resolution 
is a vote to authorize the use of force, it is a 
vote that | believe is the last real hope of pre- 
ve war. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. BRUCE]. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, a lot has 
been said about the difficulty of the 
choice we will make tomorrow. The 
President claims мете in a battle 
against evil in the new world order. 
Many say we must stop a ruthless dic- 
tator from further aggression. We have 
heard from our allies, from the gen- 
erals, and we have heard from the ex- 
perts. I have considered all their views 
and thought carefully about this issue. 
But when it comes right down to it, 
this is a decision the American people 
must make because if America goes to 
war, it must have the people’s consent 
and support. And I have heard from the 
people in my district. Earlier this 
week, I was in the IGA grocery store in 
my hometown of Olney, IL, when a 
neighbor and a good friend stopped me 
and said ‘‘Please don’t let the Presi- 
dent get us into war.” It was a simple 
way of saying what I think is on the 
minds of the majority of the American 
public. That our President has set a 
deadline that the American people do 
not agree with. The President has 
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drawn a line in the sand which he 
claimed would stop Iraqi aggression. 
Now he wants the United States to step 
across that line, plunging us into a 
costly, destructive, and devastating 
war. 

Why do we need to go to war? War 
should be an absolute last resort, espe- 
cially when the sanctions are working. 
Members of the President’s own admin- 
istration have claimed that our current 
strategy is working, including the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Director of 
the CIA. Former chairmen of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and a host of military 
analysts of every ideological back- 
ground all agree that the sanctions are 
hurting Saddam and hurting him 
badly. Surely it is unwise to change an 
effective, working strategy. 

For those who say that we cannot af- 
ford to wait, I ask them, why could we 
wait for 45 years with a policy of con- 
tainment and economic isolation to 
topple the Soviet Union and we can’t 
wait a year to topple Iraq, a much less 
formidable foe? There are 10 previous 
cases in modern history when we've 
slapped sanctions on dictators, and 
every time, they have contributed sig- 
nificantly to their downfall. Remember 
Somoza in Nicaragua? Idi Amin in 
Uganda? And the current regime in 
South Africa. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that Mr. СЕР- 
HARDT and Mr. HAMILTON have come up 
with a resolution that will let the 
President of the United States and the 
American people know that the Con- 
gress has supported his actions up to 
this point. Iraq’s aggression must be 
stopped, the United Nations embargo 
must be enforced, and Saudi Arabia 
must be protected. Sanctions can ac- 
complish these goals, if we just give 
them time. Support Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt, and vote no on giving the Presi- 
dent a blank check for war. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. SIKORSKI]. 

Mr. SIKORSKI. Mr. Speaker, the ar- 
chitects of the Constitution I swore to 
uphold just days ago used an economy 
of words in article I, section 8: 

The Congress shall have power to declare 
war. 

That efficiency does not make our 
duty today easy or simple. And that 
duty is not escaped by an implicit or de 
facto war declaration as contained in 
the resolution before us, House Joint 
Resolution 62. 

Search through the fancy words and 
the noble notes and the meaning and 
force of this resolution are as sharp 
and simple as the Constitution. They 
distill to one word: War. And the power 
is granted to one man: the President. 
Congress thus becomes the bursar, our 
citizens the payors, and our children 
the currency of exchange. 

Before that simple, terrible power is 
transferred from the elected represent- 
atives of the American people to the 
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Commander in Chief, the arguments for 
should be closely regarded: 

First, Saddam Hussein is an evil 

man. 
That is a truth. In one decade, he has 
taken a million casualties. He has used 
chemicals and gas on thousands of in- 
nocents. He has cavalierly tortured and 
killed his own people. He has ruthlessly 
raped а sovereign neighbor. He has spit 
on universal conventions of war and 
humanity. And he must be stopped. 

Saddam Hussein must be stopped and 
destroyed. And that too is a truth. The 
debate is whether we should, now, im- 
patiently do that by throwing our chil- 
dren at his with maximum violence. Or 
do we strangle him to death by sanc- 
tions, embargoes, military positioning, 
threats, blockades, and diplomatic ini- 
tiatives? The latter is paid with time. 
The former is paid with American 
blood. 

Second, war is the only way to stop 
Saddam Hussein. That too may be 
true—next week or next month. But it 
is not true now. 

In fact, the international opposition 
to Hussein is so universal, so powerful 
that Ігаді exports have been slashed by 
over 97 percent, Iraq's gross national 
product [GNP] has been cut by 50 per- 
cent, imports have been reduced by 90 
percent, and experts believe the Iraq 
GNP is going down to 30 percent—with 
parallel economic and political insta- 
bility. 

Iraqi military defectors tell us mili- 
tary supplies have been shortened and 
morale is decreasing. 

Former American secretaries of de- 
fense and state have told us sanctions 
are working," the blockade and em- 
bargo are biting," and the embargo is 
“the most effective peacetime blockade 
ever levied.” 

Gen. David Jones and Adm. William 
Crowe, both military men who rose 
through the ranks to attain the highest 
positions within their services and to 
become respected chairmen of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for President 
Reagan, have urged Congress to give 
the sanctions full play and not declare 
war out of impatience. 

Third, the international effort 
against Saddam Hussein will unravel if 
we do not go to war now. This is not 
even close to true. In fact, it is false. 

If we go to war now, we will go it 
quite alone. A U.N. effort will become а 
U.S. effort. A host of allies in this ef- 
fort, including Egypt and other Arab 
nations, the Soviet Union and other 
Eastern bloc countries, even European 
allies of long-standing, have told us 
and the world that they will not join 
with us now militarily. 

War now will therefore mean that the 
blood shed in the gulf desert will be 
red, white, and blue. 

War now will therefore mean that 
America's children will carry the bur- 
den for resolving what is an inter- 
national problem. That American tax- 
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payers will carry the burden of paying 
for what is an international obligation. 
That other nations and economies will 
have their debts wiped clean by Amer- 
ican blood. That the international ef- 
fort will be ripped apart by U.S. impa- 
tience. And that the remarkable 
progress on world cooperation will be 
co-opted by a rush to war. 

The United Nations has been given a 
new lease on life, the President’s dream 
of a new world order is taking shape, 
friends are standing shoulder to shoul- 
der with foes, Arabs and Christians and 
Jews are united in one enterprise for 
the first time in centuries. All of this 
will be destroyed if we strike without 
exhausting other options that involve 
these nations and, failing that, con- 
vincing many of them that quick mili- 
tary action is required. 

Finally, Americans must ask why the 
most hawkish of our allies and those 
with the greatest economic stake in 
the effort are not carrying anything 
close to their share. If this is an inter- 
national effort, why aren’t Saudi and 
Japanese children at proportionate 
risk? Why aren’t their—and a lot of 
other nations’—pocketbooks at least 
open in proportion to their financial 
gain? 

Fourth, American oil interests are 
jeopardized, and that affects all Ameri- 
cans. This is an economic argument 
that has force—and so do the counter 
economic arguments. 

About 15 percent of American oil 
comes from the Persian Gulf. If we 
drive 55 instead of 65 miles per hour on 
our highways, we can reduce gas con- 
sumption by about the same 15 percent. 
And thereby lessen the pressure to act 
militarily immediately. Are we now to 
ask American servicemen and women 
to kill and be killed and not ask Amer- 
ican citizens to slow down to the speed 
limits or turn down their thermostats? 

American car companies have the 
technology to mass produce safe cars 
that can greatly increase mileage, but 
they don’t want to use it. Are we now 
to ask American service men and 
women to be shot and maimed and 
gassed and burned, and not ask General 
Motors to market their fuel-efficient 
cars? 

American oil companies are getting 
rich on the gulf crisis and stand to get 
even richer. Are we now to ask Ameri- 
cans to offer up their sons and daugh- 
ters, their mothers and fathers, their 
brothers and sisters to war—so that oil 
companies can hoard war profits? 

Certainly, resolution of this crisis in 
the gulf will require American sac- 
rifice. The kind of sacrifice and its 
spread have not been addressed by 
those who propose to act militarily 
now. American fairness and economic 
democracy demand that we not ask 
5,000 ог 10,000 ог 20,000 young Ameri- 
cans to sacrifice their lives and limbs 
now so that we can continue to live 
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high on cheap oil in the near future. 
Where is the talk of shared sacrifice? 

Fifth, Justus est. It is right and 
just" to go to war now. 

Too many of those who equate mass 
violence with “kicking ass“ and want 
to “just go іп and get it over with" are 
quick to draw on morality and history. 

Proponents talk of World War II, Hit- 
ler and Chamberlain, and opponents 
talk of Vietnam and old men sending 
young men off to reappear on little 
white crosses and V A rehab beds. 

This is not World War II and it is not 
Vietnam. It's not “Тһе Longest Day" 
or "Platoon." It does, however, raise 
the same questions of principle, values, 
righteousness, and purpose. 

Much as we may want to believe oth- 
erwise, this will be no push-button war. 
No anonymous planes and anonymous 
targets. No grainy black-and-white 
newsreels and films hyping the march 
against Hitler. But full-color action- 
cam videos of destruction and instant 
replays. Technology and air superiority 
will not prevent the off-loading of body 
bags and paralyzed and maimed and 
burned American boys and girls. It will 
not prevent the destruction of civil- 
іапв--Ігаді children and the thousands 
of Egyptians, Pakistanis, and others 
who labor in Iraq. 

Likewise, we know that successful 
war requires an understanding of cause 
and effect—not simply the moral 
causes of war but the practical effects 
as well. 

If we do attack Iraq and succeed, 
what then? Who will rule Iraq? Will 
Iran and Syria occupy Iraqi land and 
oil? How long will American resources 
and personnel be drained for the pro- 
tection of the Kuwaiti Government and 
the necessary reforms in Iraq? Will the 
United States soon find itself engaged 
in another, possibly bloodier, war as 
anti-American sentiment in the region 
grows? Only months ago, the Bush ad- 
ministration counted Saddam among 
its closest friends in the Middle East. 
While we cannot undo the arms deals 
and diplomatic incompetence that en- 
couraged Saddam’s boldness, we in 
Congress are morally bound to prevent 
future short-sightedness in American 
Middle East policy before we send one 
man or woman to die. Few here or at 
the White House have even fathomed 
that puzzle. 

Our Library of Congress tells us that 
words of the American hero whose 
birthday we celebrate on the deadline 
date of January 15, Martin Luther 
King, are among the most quoted by 
us: “Injustice anywhere is a threat to 
justice everywhere." That charge calls 
upon us to act immediately, effec- 
tively, and responsibly wherever we 
perceive injustice. King relied on the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi: ‘‘Non- 
cooperation with evil is as much a duty 
as is cooperation with good," but ‘‘vio- 
lent non-cooperation only multiplies 
evil" and “еуі! can only be sustained 
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by violence." While only two Members 
of this body will vote in the knowledge 
that their children's lives hang on this 
decision, each one of us should vote as 
if it were our son or daughter on the 
frontline. 

As an American Congressman, as an 
American citizen, as an Amerícan par- 
ent, I challenge those who cry impa- 
tiently that the cause of justice will 
only be served by a rush to war. 

For generations, Tolstoy has in- 
structed humanity on war and peace, 
life and death, leadership and strength 
of character. Today we should listen to 
his words: “Тһе strongest of all war- 
riors are these two—Time and Pa- 
tience." 

Let us be strong. 
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Мг. GEPHARDT. Мг. Speaker, I rise 
because under the rule we have the op- 
portunity, the majority leader and the 
minority leader, to ask for additional 
time. We have a large number of speak- 
ers left on our side, and for that pur- 
pose I would ask unanimous consent 
that we extend the time beyond the 
time now allotted by 4 hours, 2 hours 
on each side. 

Imight say before the question is put 
that it may well be that we do not need 
that amount of time, and, if we do not 
on both sides, we obviously can yield 
the time back. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. VIs- 
CLOSKY). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I have no objec- 
tions, but it is important, however, I 
think, that, if the time is not used, on 
both sides the time be yielded back so 
that we can hold to the schedule that 
we told everybody we would adhere to 
in the morning by beginning sharply at 
9, beginning with a rigid succession of 
the three amendments. 

Mr. MCCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. MCCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, 
there was an arrangement prior to this 
dialog that the amount of time would 
be limited per speaker in order to keep 
track of that. How is that going to be 
handled on the additional time? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I do not know 
that we have had an agreement on lim- 
iting time. We are trying on this side, 
and we will continue to try, to cut 
down on the amount of time that each 
speaker takes, and I think, as time 
goes on, that will be adhered to. 

Mr. MCCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. GEPHARDT], the majority leader. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume 

Mr. Speaker, let us begin at a point 
on which most of us agree. 

We agree that armed forces from the 
country of Iraq should not have in- 
vaded—nor continue to occupy—Ku- 
wait. Most of us also agree that we 
Should not allow Saddam Hussein to 
annex additional portions of the Middle 
East. Nor should we allow him to con- 
trol roughly two-thirds of the world's 
oil supply. 

Where we differ is in response to the 
question of What are we going to do 
about it?" 'This debate—which may 
very well be the most important debate 
of the post-cold-war era—is to decide 
whether we have the resolve to take 
the actions necessary to deal with the 
crisis. 

There are three resolutions before us. 
The Bennett resolution asserts the 
sense of Congress that the President 
may not engage in offensive military 
actions against Iraq without congres- 
sional approval. With all due respect to 
the distinguished sponsor of the resolu- 
tion, he seeks to resolve à constitu- 
tional question that has been debated 
for over 200 years. While well intended, 
it is highly unlikely that a nonbinding 
resolution will settle that debate. 

Passage of either the Hamilton or 
Michel resolutions will make the Ben- 
nett resolution unnecessary. However, 
because the vote on Bennett will occur 
first, I must oppose it. If the Bennett 
resolution was adopted, and the Michel 
resolution was subsequently defeated, 
it would send the message to Saddam 
Hussein that Congress currently lacks 
the resolve to deal with Iraq. That begs 
the question: If not now, when?" 

The Hamilton resolution says that 
the United States will continue to rely 
on economic sanctions, and tells Iraq 
that it need not worry about military 
action until—and  unless—it is ap- 
proved by Congress at some unspecified 
time in the future. The Michel resolu- 
tion authorizes the use of military 
force—if necessary—to drive Iraq out of 
Kuwait. 

Several of my colleagues have in- 
voked the painful memories of the 
Vietnam war in support of the Hamil- 
ton resolution. While they are correct 
to remind us of Vietnam, they have 
failed to learn from history. During the 
196078, some argued that we should not 
have troops in Southeast Asia. Others 
argued that we should do what was nec- 
essary to win the war. The very same 
arguments are being made today about 
the Middle East. The tragedy of Viet- 
nam is that the United States was in- 
decisive and committed troops—and 
sacrificed the lives of over 58,000 Amer- 
icans—without the resolve to win. 
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Make no mistake. The Hamilton res- 
olution sets the stage for another Viet- 
nam. It says, "Keep the troops in the 
gulf, but do not allow them to resolve 
the crisis." I cannot and will not sup- 
port it. I would have far more respect 
for а resolution that informs Saddam 
Hussein that he is welcome to the Mid- 
dle East, and which calls for а com- 
plete withdrawal of United States 
forces from the region. I don’t agree 
with that position, but it is consistent 
for those who advocate peace at any 
price. 

Let’s not repeat the mistakes of the 
past. Support the Michel resolution 
and allow us to resolve the crisis. Ab- 
sent a complete withdrawal, anything 
less is a vote for another Vietnam. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state his understanding of 
the situation at this point. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
MCCANDLESS] would have 2 hours and 
41% minutes remaining. There аге 2 
minutes remaining for the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. TORRICELLI] and 
there are 3 hours and 14 minutes re- 
maining for the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia [Ms. WATERS]. 

Ms. WATERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support the Gephardt-Hamilton resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had no trouble 
coming to this conclusion. I sym- 
pathize with those who have had to 
agonize, with those who had been trau- 
matized by the fact that they are con- 
fronted with this very difficult deci- 
sion, but I made up my mind a long 
time ago in my life. I do not believe in 
war. I do not believe it is a viable way 
by which we can resolve conflict. I be- 
lieve in peace. I do not believe in war 
or death. 

Mr. Speaker, I just returned from 
Saudi Arabia. I talked with the young 
men and women there. I do not agree 
with the representations of others who 
have returned who talk about the high 
morale and the fact that they are 
ready to go and that they are ready to 
be involved in war. I talked with young 
men and women about their families, 
and I asked them about their mothers 
and their fathers, and many of them 
said to me before I left, Ms. WATERS, 
can you and the Members of Congress 
find a way to get us out of here? Can 
you find a way to prevent war?“ 

Mr. Speaker, I simply said to them, 
"I'm a new Member of Congress with 
very little influence. But I guarantee 
that my voice will be heard as I speak 
to the other Members about my feel- 
ings about this war." 

I do not know a lot about how the 
President came to this conclusion, that 
we must use force. I have tried to ana- 
lyze the President’s decision. I have 
watched, and I have listened. This is 
the same President that has said to us 
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on another important matter, ''Read 

my lips," and I did, and I believed him, 

and then, when he changed his mind 

and we tried to find out what was moti- 

Шет him, һе simply said, Watch my 
ps." 

I do not know why the President 
came to this conclusion, but I do know 
that we must not support the use of 
force at this time. 

Some Members have come before this 
body, and they have said that Saddam 
Hussein is just like Hitler, he is а 
demon, he is à killer, he is а terrible 
man, and he may be all of these things. 
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But we must come to grips with the 
way we make public policy in this 
body. We cannot continue to insult the 
intelligence of the American public. We 
cannot continue to say to them, “Не 
was all right just a few months ago." 
We were aligned with him when he 
fought the war against Iran. He was 
our friend, and we gave him support, 
and we had many Members who stood 
here and said, Support him," and they 
now say that he is Hitler and he is such 
а terrible man. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that there are 
problems in the Persian Gulf. I do not 
believe that using force is going to 
solve the complications and the prob- 
lems that we have in the Middle East. 
It is about time that we understand 
that if we take Saddam out today, 16 
will be Assad from Syria tomorrow. If 
we take him out, the next day it will 
be Iran. They will team up then with 
somebody else. Jordan will continue to 
play its games, and we will not know 
where they are going. 

It is about time we confront the issue 
that we must be leaders in this world. 
We must bring people to the peace 
table. We must talk about how we deal 
with the future. Again, I know that the 
President of this country has said that 
he is not into the vision“ thing. But I 
am into the vision“ thing. I һауе a vi- 
sion of what this world could be and 
what it should be. I have а vision for 
peace. I have а vision that we can say 
to the young people of this country, 
We don't believe іп war and weapons." 

And just as we do not want them to 
use weaponry in this conflict, we do 
not want them to use AK-47's in Har- 
lem and in south central Los Angeles, 
in these inner cities where we see gang 
warfare. We should be saying to the 
world, ‘‘We want to solve the problems 
of people. We believe in human poten- 
tial, and we want to do something 
about the infrastructure of America. 
We want to get rid of the deaths of 
children that we are experiencing here 
in this country today. We want to do 
something about the health care needs 
of this country, and we want to make 
sure that the rural health care needs 
аге being met in this country." 

Madam Speaker, it is about time we 
Share our vision with the world and we 
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give real leadership. I say to the Mem- 
bers, do not support the President in 
his effort to use force at this time, but 
let us talk about the unthinkable. Let 
us talk about a world conference for 
peace. Let us say to all of our friends 
and our allies, We love you, but we 
must talk about peace. And let us say 
that to those people who only think 
that the way to deal with the problems 
today is to use force against this one 
man who we have made bigger than 
life. He is only à human being. He is 
only one other human being who is 
wrong in what he has done, but he is à 
human being that we must force to the 
peace table along with all the others 
who would dare to use aggression to 
solve the conflicts in whatever way 
they think they should be solved. 

Mr. McCANDLESS. Madam Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Madam 
Speaker, | rise in support of peace and our 
men and women in the Middle East. 

We are here today because Saddam Hus- 
sein is a world criminal. He has slaughtered 
his own people, he has slaughtered innocent 
civilians in Kuwait, and he has ignored and 
trampled upon the basic human rights of 
Americans and others in using them as human 
shields to protect his unprovoked aggression. 
He has personally committed murder and has 
overseen the mass murder of his own people. 
He is surrounded by a limited number of advi- 
oe none of whom would gentle his condi- 

To allow Hussein to remain in Kuwait indefi- 


the survival of the State of Israel, even though 
we may have concerns about some policies of 
the 


and he has shown his willingness to use them 
even on his own people. 

Saddam Hussein is rapidly developing nu- 
clear capability as well, and could have it in 
usable form in short order. 

Saddam Hussein has threatened terrorists 
acts through the world and we've seen the ter- 
rible toll terrorism can take, whether it's in 
Lebanon, or aboard an international jetliner 
carrying civilians. 

Saddam Hussein has captured sophisticated 
weapons from his invasion of Kuwait, and anti- 
aircraft missiles which he may not be able to 
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use effectively today but will be able to use 
soon. 

| know of no Member of this House who has 
advocated that we withdraw from Saudi Ara- 
bia. The United Nations regards Saddam's 
threats with such seriousness that it has au- 
thorized the use of force anytime after January 
15 if diplomatic efforts fail. | believe the best 
course to guarantee peace is to provide the 
President with the authority to use force after 
all reasonable diplomatic efforts have failed. 

To prohibit the use of force guarantees a 
stalemate and requires the United States to 
continue to have hundreds of thousands of 
Americans remaining in Saudi Arabia—indefi- 
nitely. It means that the families of the thou- 
sands of Reserves and Guard members will 
continue to be separated from their loved 
ones. 

Madam Speaker, | met earlier this week 
with the families of many of our Guard and 
Reserve troops from western North Carolina, | 
met with mothers and fathers, and wives and 
husbands, and | cannot in good conscience 
act to guarantee that the active service time 
for our troops already in Saudi Arabia will be 
increased for up to 2 years—with no end or 
peace in sight. 

Knowing what we know of Saddam Hussein 
and his terrorist capacity, why do we think 
troops left in harm's way indefinitely will not 
sustain casualties? 

Knowing what we know of Hussein's devel- 
opment of offensive weapons we have no as- 
surance that those weapons will not be used 
as the pressure on him increases. 

On one hand, today's debate is whether the 
Congress will leave our troops in the desert 
while denying the President the option of force 
if it is the only option left available. Or on the 
other hand, allowing the President to certify 
that all diplomatic options have been ex- 
hausted and then determining that force is the 
only option remaining. The Congress must 
provide the President with the support to make 
that decision. | pray that decision will bring 


peace. 

| believe that it is our best chance for peace 
and the best way to protect our men and 
women who stand in harm's way. | will vote 
for the bipartisan Michel-Solarz resolution. 

Mr. MCCANDLESS. Madam Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. KOLBE]. 

Mr. KOLBE. Madam Speaker, I rise 
today in support of the Michel-Solarz 
resolution. I do so with the sober 
knowledge that 1 week from today 
American men and women may be in 
deadly combat with the forces of Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

However, I cannot vote other than to 
support the President. 

During this debate, it has become 
clear that members believe that we 
have three options to resolve this situ- 
ation: Force, sanctions, or diplomacy. 
These options are not mutually exclu- 
Sive, as witnessed by the implementa- 
tion of sanctions and the flurry of dip- 
lomatic activity since August. 

But I agree that force should be a 
last resort, after sanctions and diplo- 
matic efforts have been exhausted. But 
the decision of when force must be used 
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is not and never can be absolutely de- 
fined. Sanctions, to be credible, must 
have military force as an alternative. 

There are some who say the Presi- 
dent has not given sanctions the time 
to work. How long should we give 
them? One more week? A month? A 
year? At the end of a year why would 
we not want to allow just a little more 
time? If we cannot say today that force 
is an alternative, when will we be will- 
ing to authorize its use? 

Sanctions have certainly hurt Sad- 
dam Hussein’s war machine, but it has 
not crippled it. CIA Director Webster 
stated in his letter of January 10, The 
ability of the Iraqi ground forces to de- 
fend Kuwait and southern Iraq is un- 
likely to be substantially eroded over 
the next 6 to 12 months even if effec- 
tive sanctions can be maintained.“ 

Nor have sanctions led to a decrease 
in the harsh rhetoric emanating from 
Baghdad. Saddam has not softened his 
position, in fact he has hardened his 
fortifications and strengthened his re- 
solve. 

On the diplomatic side, I can describe 
Saddam in a word: disingenuous. 

On July 31, only 2 days before his in- 
vasion of Kuwait, Saddam began nego- 
tiating with Kuwait. At the same mo- 
ment, he was amassing 100,000 troops 
on the Kuwait border. Kuwait was 
faced with the stark reality of either 
capitulating, or face disintegration. 
That's not diplomacy, that is vicious, 
state-sponsored terrorism. 

Throughout the first few months of 
the crisis, Saddam initiated, not diplo- 
тасу, but а sickening lottery involv- 
ing thousands of Western citizens who 
overnight became pawns in his grab for 
power. Every decent human was re- 
volted by the sight of Saddam flaunt- 
ing young children before CNN's cam- 
eras while citizens worldwide agonized 
if they would ever see their loved ones 
again. That's not diplomacy. 

President Bush extended the diplo- 
matic hand to Saddam, only to have it 
slapped away. The President suggested 
more than 10 dates for a meeting be- 
tween Secretary Baker and Saddam in 
December. None were accepted, and no 
reasons were given. That's not diplo- 
macy. 

Tariq Aziz would not even accept 
President Bush's letter delivered in Ge- 
пеуа by Secretary Baker. And then 
Aziz reiterated the bizarre claim that 
Saddam's invasion of Kuwait was 
somehow linked to the Palestinian 
issue. That's not diplomacy; that is а 
lie. 

I believe an excellent definition of 
the new world order" we have been 
hearing so much about the last few 
weeks is the existence of autonomous 
nations, with divergent views and cul- 
tures, drawn together by the universal 
interest of increased social, and eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

Saddam Hussein violates this prin- 
ciple. He repulses à world which is de- 
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бегтпіпей to pursue peace as its final 
objective. 

Saddam Hussein has not attempted 
diplomacy. A true diplomat knows the 
Stakes, and understands the  con- 
sequences of his actions. Surely the al- 
most total unanimity of opposition to 
Saddam's aggression demonstrated by 
the world should have made it clear to 
Saddam that he miscalculated. 

But not according to Tariq Aziz. He 
claims that Saddam has not miscalcu- 
lated. Saddam fully understands, ac- 
cording to Aziz, the situation he has 
put himself in. 

I share President Bush's discourage- 
ment with the diplomatic option be- 
cause diplomacy has never been an op- 
tion for Saddam Hussein. 

And now Congress must decide. 

Are we prepared to accept our super- 
power responsibility as the only coun- 
try capable of stopping а brutal mad- 
man that posses one of the most power- 
ful military forces in the world? 

Only a few hours ago, I returned from 
the Soviet Union. While there, we met 
with members of the Supreme Soviet 
and a variety of other Russians in offi- 
cial and unofficial capacities. What I 
heard was а clear message: Only the 
United States is capable of fulfilling its 
role as а superpower and that we are 
right to stand firmly against Hussein's 
aggression. I heard expressions of 
shame that Iraq had been able to com- 
mit its aggression and inflict such pain 
on Kuwait with Soviet-built weapons. 
On more than one occasion, I was told 
that the U.S.S.R. should be standing 
alongside the United States in this ef- 
fort, Afghanistan notwithstanding. 

Madam Speaker, the clock is ticking. 
Every minute we wait, Saddam grows 
stronger. He gets closer to achieving 
nuclear weapons. He gets more oppor- 
tunities to bolster terrorism. More 
time to dismantle Kuwait. More time 
to dig in and await Ramadan and the 
harsh Arabian summer which will un- 
doubtedly make military operations 
only more difficult. And more time to 
threaten and intimidate the rest of the 
Middle East. 

Are we willing to keep American 
troops in Saudi Arabia for a year, and 
revisit this issue then? That appears to 
be what opponents of the Michel-Solarz 
resolution are advocating. And if those 
opponents recoil at the potential cas- 
ualties of military action now—and all 
of us do—they will be even more horri- 
fied at the casualties we would suffer 1 
year from now. 

Sadly, force is the only language that 
Saddam seems to understand. Now, he 
must know the strength of our resolve 
to deter unbridled aggression. Only the 
Michel-Solarz resolution accomplishes 
this task. 

I don't want war. I don't want Amer- 
ican men to die. Тһеге was another war 
and another time when the democratic 
leaders of the world could not face that 
same alternative. They refused to act 
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when a small step might have averted 
Hitler. Instead, they reaped the harvest 
of death and destruction that was 
World War II. 

Тһе French Marshall, Henri Petain, 
put it is these words: 

Our spirit of enjoyment was stronger than 
our spirit of sacrifice. We wanted to have 
more than we were willing to give. We tried 
to spare effort, and got disaster. 

Let this House stand today as one to 
meet this challenge, that our children 
wil know that the principles America 
has stood for the last 200 years are 
principles worth standing for today. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MANTON]. 

Mr. MANTON. Madam Speaker, I rise 
tonight in support of the resolution of- 
fered by the majority leader, Mr. GEP- 
HARDT, and the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HAMILTON]. 

Madam Speaker, at the outset, let 
me clearly state that I strongly sup- 
port the following goals of the Presi- 
dent's policy in the Persian Gulf re- 
gion: First, Saudi Arabia must be pro- 
tected from Iraqi aggression. Second, 
Iraq must unconditionally withdraw its 
forces from Kuwait. Finally, Saddam 
Hussein's brutal aggression must not 
be allowed to stand. I commend Presi- 
dent Bush for his successful efforts to 
unite the international community in 
its imposition of economic sanctions 
against Iraq. 

Let me also state the people of the 
Ninth Congressional District of New 
York, which I represent, have histori- 
cally rallied around the President dur- 
ing times of international crisis. My 
constituents are patriotic and willing 
to make the sacrifices necessary to 
preserve freedom and protect liberty at 
home and abroad. But my constituents 
also know just how costly war can be. 
During the Vietnam war, the Pentagon 
categorized casualties according to the 
home Zip Code of every injured or 
killed soldier. 

Woodside, NY, Zip Code 11377, а 
neighborhood in my congressional dis- 
trict, in New York City, where I lived 
for many years, lost more young men 
during the Vietnam war than any other 
Zip Code in the Nation; 28 men from 
Woodside were killed in Vietnam, 17 
from the Army, and 11 from the U.S. 
Marines, including Lance Cpl. Thomas 
Noonan, winner of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. Most of these fallen 
heroes were under 21 years of age. 

The memories of Vietnam remain 
painfully clear in Woodside. Before my 
constituents are willing to sacrifice a 
new generation they must be convinced 
war is our only alternative. 

Madam Speaker, as of today, I am 
not convinced, nor are my constituents 
convinced that all the alternatives to 
war have been exhausted. I also am 
deeply concerned that war in the Per- 
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sian Gulf would be shouldered dis- 
proportionately by Americans. Many of 
our allies, particularly France, Ger- 
many, and Japan, have a greater eco- 
nomic stake in removing Saddam from 
Kuwait. Yet most of these countries 
have been unwilling to commit combat 
troops in the event of war. The few na- 
tions willing to commit troops have 
done so at levels dramatically less than 
the United States should war break 
out, American casualties would ас- 
count for more than 90 percent of total 
allied casualties. That would be unfair 
to the American people. 

Madam Speaker, the international 
economic sanctions imposed against 
Iraq are firmly in place and they are 
working. Iraq is not exporting any of 
its oil. Iraq's gross national product al- 
ready has been cut by 50 percent. Sanc- 
tions also are weakening Saddam's 
military by denying his army the spare 
parts it desperately needs. 

Madam Speaker, before we commit 
our Nation to war, we must give eco- 
nomic sanctions and other peaceful 
means an opportunity to work. This 
much we owe the brave young men and 
women who are willing to give their 
lives for their country. Until those ef- 
forts fail, war must remain the last re- 
sort. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Gephardt-Hamilton resolution. 

Mr. McCRERY. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Madam Speaker, 
I rise in support of our servicemen and 
women and for my draft-age son by 
supporting the Michel-Solarz for peace. 
No one in this room has my combat ex- 
perience, and, in most cases, all of 
them put together. Gephardt-Hamilton 
means a war of attrition, our attrition. 

It pains me, Madam Speaker, that 
Gephardt-Hamilton revisits a personal 
nightmare. In Vietnam our hands were 
tied, and over 55,000 Americans were 
killed. Double that number were lost of 
our allies. For us to say our allies 
today would cut and run is an unneces- 
sary slap to their face. 

Let me tell Members a personal expe- 
rience. I have flown the Mirage fighter 
in the Middle East. I know the Iraqi 
skils and their mindset. I flew 300 
combat missions in Vietnam and was 
part of Operation Proud Deep. 

President Johnson had stopped the 
action against the North Vietnamese. 
None of us wanted to be there. We 
wanted to get the job done and get 
home. 

From 1968 through 1972, the North Vi- 
etnamese were allowed to rebuild. We 
Saw clearly the need for striking North 
Vietnam, but his forces and our politi- 
cians held us back. We launched a sec- 
ond time, but were called back. We 
launched a third time, but scrubbed the 
mission due to bad weather. We again 
asked the politicians for an extension 
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of time. They said no, take those 3 
days or none. 

Madam Speaker, with that restric- 
tion we attacked. We lost over 20 air- 
craft in 2 days. 

This body is being called upon to 
make a prompt and wise decision based 
on facts, not politics. The facts are in- 
disputable. Sanctions alone will not re- 
move Iraq's Army from Kuwait. If I be- 
leved it could, I would change my 
vote. I know in my heart that it won't. 

Madam Speaker, it is not that this 
Congress should shrink from its con- 
stitutional responsibilities of declaring 
war. Far from it, Rather, we should 
clearly vest our President with the au- 
thority he needs in these crucial times 
во that our world can for now grasp а 
tenuous hold on peace. 

We, with our inaction, would play di- 
rectly into Saddam Hussein's hands, 
for today, for hope of peace tomorrow. 
Ido not believe in war, as my colleague 
previously stated. I want to get us out 
safely. But an extension of time and 
sanctions would clearly not get us out. 

Can you imagine, Saddam Hussein 
does not have revetments in Kuwait. 
He does in Iraq. I have attacked targets 
that have not been revetted, and been 
successful. I have been with aircraft 


that have attacked revetted 
implacements, and it cost us dearly in 
pilots' lives. 


The sanctions will not get the job 
done. The President is working with 
Congress today and working with the 
world that supports the President. 
Only in Congress have we some that do 
not support our President. 

Anyone who attempts to do what the 
Gephardt-Hamilton bill does, I will 
fight it, because it has cost lives in the 
past, and it will in the future. The lives 
of my son, your sons, and your daugh- 
ters, rest with not supporting Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton. Let us bring home our 
MIA's from Vietnam, let us bring home 
our troops safely from Saudi Arabia, by 
supporting Michel-Solarz for peace. 
For those of us that have fought for 
life, and those that face death in Saudi 
Arabia, life has a special flavor that 
you, the protected, will never know. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Madam 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Madam Speaker, the 
debate today is not over U.S. goals in 
the gulf crisis. Our goals are clear: to 
force Saddam Hussein to withdraw his 
forces from Kuwait. And beyond that 
the elimination of Saddam Hussein's 
potential to rain death and destruction 
upon our Middle East allies: Israel, 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Jordan, Turkey, 
and, in fact, on all the nations of the 
region that Saddam has threatened at 
one time or another. 

There is unanimity in this body 
about those goals. Saddam Hussein 
Should not think for a minute that this 
Congress is divided on those fundamen- 
tals. 
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We stand as one in opposition to Sad- 
dam Hussein and everything he stands 
for. 

And we stand as one behind President 
Bush and his promise that Saddam's 
aggression will not stand." It will 
not. We will not permit him to remain 
іп Kuwait. And we will not permit him 
to continue to threaten his neighbors. 

The differences in this body are over 
what would constitute the best means 
of reversing the consequences of Sad- 
dam Hussein's aggression and of elimi- 
nating his capacity to terrorize his 
neighbors. 

The supporters of the Solarz-Michel 
resolution believe that the most effec- 
tive way of confronting Saddam Hus- 
sein is by giving the President the au- 
thority to go to war with Iraq after 
January 15. And, in fact, it is possible 
that—at some point—it will become 
clear that war is the only way to 
achieve our goals. 

But Madam Speaker, we haven't 
reached that point yet. On the con- 
trary, we see that our current policy— 
the policy of sanctions—is working. 
Only a few weeks ago, the administra- 
tion's own witnesses conceded that 
Saddam was being badly hurt by our 
economic blockade. 

And he is hurting even more now. 
Right now, we are blocking 90 percent 
of Iraq's imports and 97 percent of its 
exports. We are depriving Saddam of 
51% billion in hard currency each 
month. 

In 6 months, he’ll be broke. His air 
force will be grounded. And his land 
forces will be stuck in the sand, unable 
to operate its machinery for lack of 
spare parts and supplies. 

Why then should we rush to war: 
what makes a January 15 deadline sa- 
cred, when we have as good a chance of 
achieving our objectives through other 
means. As President Bush himself said 
back in August, nobody can stand up 
forever to total economic deprivation." 

Madam Speaker, there is always time 
to go to war. Our mission as Members 
of Congress must be to avoid war, avoid 
the loss of American lives, so long as 
there is а viable alternative that can 
achieve the same goals. 

The sanctions policy provides that 
alternative and that is why I am sup- 
porting the Hamilton-Gephardt resolu- 
tion. Hamilton-Gephardt says to the 
President: 

Continue the sanctions. Keep the diplo- 
matic option open. Use the combined forces 
of our allies to remind Saddam Hussein that 
his isolation is complete. 

And it says to the President, that if 
that approach fails, then come before 
the Congress and ask for a declaration 
of war. Hamilton-Gephardt would give 
sanctions a chance to work and, in so 
doing, it would give peace a chance. 

My colleagues, I am haunted by one 
thought about what will happen if we 
vote to endorse immediate war today. І 
am haunted by the calls I will receive— 
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calls that you will receive—from be- 
reaved grief stricken parents asking us 
to explain just why their son or their 
daughter died in the sands of the Ara- 
bian desert. 

Will we be able to tell them that they 
lost а child because America's security 
was threatened and because we had ex- 
hausted every possible alternative to 
war? Or wil we have to say that we 
grew impatient and decided that we 
were tired of waiting for sanctions to 
work? And so we voted for war, and 
they made the supreme sacrifice. 

Madam Speaker, the decision on 
whether or not we go to war rests with 
us. The Constitution is unambiguous 
on that point. And it is incumbent 
upon us, the Congress, not to cede that 
responsibility to anyone, even to the 
President of the United States. 

The Solarz-Michel resolution does 
just that. It allows the President to 
unilaterally decide whether or not we 
go to war. It is, in my opinion, an abdi- 
cation of our constitutional preroga- 
tive to declare war under article 1, sec- 
tion 8. In that regard, it is nothing 
more—and nothing less—than this gen- 
eration’s Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 
And history will regard it as such. 

If President Bush believes that there 
is no alternative but to go to war, then 
he should come before us, the Congress, 
and ask for a declaration of war. But 
there should be no blank checks and 
there must be no undeclared wars. 

Madam Speaker, this is truly an his- 
toric debate. While each of us will 
struggle to reach a decision on how to 
cast his or her vote, I know that we 
Share one goal. That goal is to see the 
complete Iraqi withdrawal from Ku- 
wait and the total elimination of Iraq's 
capacity to intimidate its neighbors. 

We will achieve that goal. I will cast 
my vote for Hamilton-Gephardt in the 
firm belief that we can achieve it with- 
out the loss of American life. 
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Mr. MCCANDLESS. Madam Speaker, 
I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROHRABACHER]. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Madam Speak- 
er, this debate is not about giving sanc- 
tions time to work. It is not about the 
imperfections of our allies. It is not 
about unleashing our military's awe- 
some power in the Persian Gulf. What 
we are deciding is America's role in the 
post-cold-war world. 

Is America to be a force on this plan- 
et? Or are we to retreat and let history 
be determined by others? And make no 
mistake. There are others, not con- 
strained by our values, traditions or 
democratic institutions who are eager 
to rise in prominence as America fades. 

Saddam Hussein is just one such 
man—ruthless, bloodied and without 
mercy—a tyrant who captured the 
reins and has maintained control 
through murder and terror. 
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This man never was a soldier, al- 
though he wears the uniform. He began 
ав а hired street thug, a strong arm 
boy, from finger-breaker to assassin. 
His pathway to power is littered with 
bodies, and tales of torture and ghoul- 
ish brutality. 

Once in control, he killed again and 
again. Sometimes а potential rival 
would crash іп а helicopter or car ассі- 
dent; other times, it was а bullet 
through the head. 

And as the supreme authority in 
Iraq, he attacked his neighbor, Iran, 
leading his country into а genocidal 
war that brought misery, death and 
privation to those he governed. He was 
trying to steal land from Iran—land 
that had been established as Iranian in 
& legitimate mutually and internation- 
ally recognized treaty. 

But Saddam Hussein believed Iran 
weak and divided, so he grabbed for the 
territory. His miscalculation is evi- 
denced by а million graves and the 
sound of mourning which fills the air 
in Iran and Iraq. 

War, hunger, repression, demolished 
villages and torn bodies—such is the 
legacy of individuals as Saddam Hus- 
sein. And if the United States retreats 
into its shell, these are the ones who 
wil determine the future of human- 
kind. 

If we back away, their power to con- 
trol events, to exercise their will, to 
dictate to the rest of mankind grows as 
our influence diminishes. 

Regional powermongers like Saddam 
Hussein, no matter how evil, will find 
their military might far more intoxi- 
cating, when it is no longer compared 
to that of the United States. This peril 
to mankind has been held at bay—de- 
terred and restricted by our commit- 
ment and our muscle. 

An American retreat from the world, 
& weak America, means a world sub- 
dued by the likes of Saddam Hussein. It 
will be, if we let it happen, a more 
frightening world. And the people of 
good will, suffering and huddled, will 
wonder why America, the mightiest 
force for good and virtue on this plan- 
et, the last best hope for mankind, 
threw its sacred trust into the sand and 
walked away. 

We've heard much in this debate 
about signals. And yes, I agree that un- 
less we stand with our President now, 
and back up his January 15 deadline, 
no опе will again take an American 
President at his word. It will be the 
last deadline an American President 
will ever be able to set. 

If we undercut our President, Sad- 
dam Hussein will be emboldened. Our 
friends and our adversaries will reach 
conclusions about the reliability and 
courage of the United States based on 
our actions. Contrary to what some 
would prefer, the world will not be en- 
deared to us, nor appreciate the sincer- 
ity of those in this hall, whose hearts 
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plead for peace and understanding 
among all peoples. 

Our message will be Saddam Hussein, 
and all others like him, and all others 
like him in the years ahead. It will be 
a message not of peace, but of weak- 
ness, confusion, and retreat. 

Undercut our President, limit his op- 
tions, and you threaten the alliance 
our President has so painstakingly put 
together. If we eclipse his mantle of 
leadership: his claims, his promises, his 
threats, his assurances will ring hollow 
and be ignored. 

Is this what will bring about a more 
peaceful world? An emasculated Presi- 
dent, an America unable to take а 
stand without bickering, backbiting 
and retreat? Let us not kid ourselves. 
Our friends and enemies will see any 
cancellation of the January 15 deadline 
by Congress as flinching, cowering be- 
fore а flame, а defeat of our will 
brought on by the fear of loss of sons, 
daughters, and loved ones. 

Yes, it is right to care about the lives 
that may be lost should conflict begin. 
I do not question the patriotism of 
those who would vote to restrict our 
President in dealing with this threat. 
They do what they believe is best for 
our country. I ask, however, that they 
grant that I, and others who support 
our President, are as compassionate 
and as heavy in heart at the potential 
loss of life as they. 

Our compassion is not just for those 
who may fall in the weeks after Janu- 
ary 15, should force prove to be nec- 
essary. Our thoughts and commitment 
must also be focused on those many 
Americans and others throughout the 
world, whose lives and freedom are tied 
to America's willingness to hold firm, 
to do our duty and to meet our respon- 
sibility as the world's leading democ- 
racy, the only country with the capac- 
ity to lead, to ensure that evil does not 
prevail. 

Our actions will tell the tale. We are 
writing the chapter that will lead inex- 
orably to the next. And whatever his- 
tory records, there will be time for an 
assessment. How we got to this point, 
this confrontation, will be judged. And 
yes, there are serious questions, but 
they need not be argued and resolved 
now. 

Now it is for us to set а course, to 
demonstrate to the world with our grit 
and our steel, that America will be а 
force on this planet, even as cold war 
strategies and positionings no longer 
are relevant. 

This is not the time for backing 
down. It is the time for standing tall, 
for proclaiming our ideals and our 
steadfast resolve. Let us confirm that 
America will not turn its back on a 
friend. Nor will we back away from 
mankind and leave the field to the 
likes of Saddam Hussein. 

Let us stick with our President, 
stand behind him, and give him the 1е- 
verage and authority he needs to deal 
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with this enemy of peace and stability. 
Let us have the courage to do the right 
thing for today and tomorrow. After 
all, we are Americans. 

And finally, let us note that the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations is 
on his way to Baghdad. He is carrying 
а plan which offers Saddam Hussein а 
way out. Even if Congress gives the 
President the authority he needs, there 
is no guarantee that Saddam Hussein 
will take this opportunity. One thing is 
certain. If we take from the President 
the option of using force, Saddam Hus- 
sein will have no reason to accept the 
Secretary-General's offer. 

Giving President Bush the authority 
he needs as Commander in Chief maxi- 
mizes the potential for peace. Words 
are not enough. If sincerity meant any- 
thing to tyrants, enough has been ex- 
pressed in this debate to keep America 
at peace for а hundred years. Sadly we 
are dealing with individuals who under- 
stand only power and thus, even in this 
post-cold-war world, we must maintain 
a certain level of military might and 
expertise. 

And we must be willing to face the 
challenges today and in the years 
ahead with the courage and determina- 
tion that past generations of our coun- 
trymen demonstrated in their time. 
And now the choice is up to us. The fu- 
ture is in our hands. 
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Mr. McCANDLESS. Madam Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
HOLLOWAY]. 

Mr. HOLLOWAY. Madam Speaker, I 
ask my fellow Members and colleagues 
to support the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion. I strongly support it, and I feel 
our troops in the Middle East would 
also. 

Madam Speaker, the sanctions against Iraq 
are not working well. The embargo is clearly 
not as effective as it should be and must be. 

For example, some 1,000 Russian nationals 
chose to remain in Iraq rather than return to 
the Soviet Union because there was more 
food readily available in Baghdad than in Mos- 
cow. Mr. Speaker, we must demonstrate to 
Saddam Hussein that the world community is 
serious, that the United Nations, the United 
States and free nations everywhere mean 
what we say. 

We have no choice but to support the Presi- 
dent. No one wants war—the loss of a single 
human life is a terrible thing—but the result of 
not being prepared to go to war may be worse 
than war itself. Saddam Hussein has a proven 
record of barbarism and aggression. We must 
meet force with force. History has proven that 
mutual weakness is no guarantee of security. 

As we watch the Soviet Union continue to 
break-up, it becomes clear that the United 
States is the world's only superpower, the only 
nation which has both the will and the ability 
to fight for the cause of liberty and justice on 
the world stage. Giving in to aggression does 
not end aggression but rather encourages it. 
Hussein must be stopped now. The future sta- 
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bility of our world is at stake. Madam Speaker, 
hope and pray for peace. At the same time, 
hope and pray that this body has the wisdom 

the will to act as we must on behalf of 
re. 

As defenders of democracy around the 
world, the responsibility to stop Hussein has 
been thrust upon us. We reluctantly accept 
this responsibility and realize that it is a tre- 
mendous moral decision. We recognize that 


In closing, | strongly encourage my col- 
leagues to support the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion 


Mr. SMITH of Florida. Madam 
Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. ALEXAN- 
DER]. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Madam Speaker, 
with the Saudi Arabian oil supply se- 
cure and our hostages free we are for- 
tunate in that the current stalemate 
has given us time in which to explore 
options other than a shooting war. 

Yes, we want Iraq out of Kuwait. 
Saddam Hussein's naked aggression 
Should be punished. And, I believe that 
he is being punished now—through the 
sanctions imposed on him. 

War should be the last resort. It 
Should be undertaken only after it is 
clearly apparent that no other choice 
is open to use. 

Madam Speaker, I ат not convinced 
today that war is the only choice. 
Therefore, I cannot support the admin- 
istration resolution. 

I was at the White House yesterday 
morning and listened very carefully to 
President Bush when he talked about а 
new world order. 

The drama playing itself out on the 
sands of the Middle East represents our 
first opportunity in the post-cold-war 
era to examine options other than 
force in settling international prob- 
lems—options which can become valu- 
able precedents for this new era. 

А new world order means new op- 
tions, and we should have the courage 
to explore them, rather than resorting 
to force—which is the quintessential 
cold war response. 

There are many actions which can be 
taken by a civilized world to assist in 
containing Saddam Hussein. Other 
members have reacted to these actions. 

It is not fair for the United States to 
bear most of the burden for this effort, 
to have а U.S. force under the U.N. 
flag. 

The nations of the world should 
speak with one voice in branding Sad- 
dam the international outlaw that he 
is, and to step up political and eco- 
nomic pressure to leave Iraq ostracized 
and bankrupt. 

By taking these actions, the world 
community can show the Iraqi dictator 
as the outcast he is. 

Worldwide condemnation, coupled 
with economic sanctions, can be ex- 
pected to produce real political trouble 
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for Saddam, perhaps even forcing him 
from power. 

But I want to raise a point that has 
not been raised. Mr. Speaker, that we 
seem to have no clear statement of pol- 
icy goals, after Saddam.“ 

Perhaps most conspicuous by its ab- 
sence is the option that would free us 
from the dependence on oil from an un- 
stable region, а region which has dis- 
played a growing hostility to America 
and the Western World. 

The option would be an aggressive ef- 
fort to mobilize the resources of the 
Nation to establish an energy security 
policy which would displace our de- 
pendence on Persian Gulf oil. 

As a member of the U.S. Alternative 
Fuels Council, I have heard clear and 
convincing evidence that America can 
become more energy self-sufficient— 
depending more on its own resources 
and less on those of foreign nations. 

Without an energy security policy, 
America is doomed to continued de- 
pendence on Persian Gulf oil and the 
continued necessity to protect that 
supply of foreign oil. 

It is mindless for this Nation to re- 
main enslaved by our dependence on 
Middle Eastern oil. Continued enslave- 
ment means the very real possibility 
that our brave young soldiers will be 
permanently stationed in the region to 
keep oil flowing to the Western World. 

Madam Speaker, how long will we 
allow our military, economic, and for- 
eign policy to be driven by our addic- 
tion to oil? 

The path our troops took to Saudi 
Arabia was littered with the good in- 
tentions of past generations. 

Yes, we would work on energy policy. 

Someday. 

We would expand the use of alter- 
native fuels. 

Someday. 

We would reduce our dependence. 

Someday. 

Well, someday never came—but “р” 
day is now upon us. 

In my view, it is much more impor- 
tant to our long term future to declare 
our independence from Persian Gulf 
oil—rather than to declare war on Iraq. 

Madam Speaker, I rise in support of 
the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution in 
an effort to ensure that we explore 
every possible option before declaring 
war. 

Mr. MCCANDLESS. Madam Speaker, 
we are going to yield 4 minutes, which 
I understand will be added to the 2 
minutes of the Solarz group that 1з re- 
maining if I have this all figured out 
correctly. We are yielding it to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MORAN]. 

Mr. MORAN. Madam Speaker, I ask 
for the balance of the time remaining. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has 2 minutes, and the gentleman 
from California yields an additional 4 
minutes for a total of 6 minutes. 
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Without objection, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. MORAN] may control 
the time. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORAN. Madam Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Madam Speaker, many's the time I 
have dreamed that when I first ad- 
dressed this body that I would be 
bright eyed and energetic, speaking for 
the principles that brought me into 
public life peace, progressive social pol- 
icy, speaking on the side of my heroes, 
Том FOLEY, DICK GEPHARDT, LEE HAM- 
ILTON, DAVE OBEY. 

Instead I stand before you today ex- 
hausted, without sleep since Sunday, 
аб odds with my natural constituencies 
and political allies, and while my an- 
guished decision may have very little 
effect on the course of the world's des- 
tiny—it will affect the rest of my life— 
and the decision we make will affect 
the lives of countless others. I am 
haunted by the spectre of the Vietnam 
war and the error of the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution. 

But the issue we face today, is about 
far more than the feudalism of Kuwait, 
or the efficacy of sanctions, or the im- 
morality of Saddam Hussein. The issue 
we face today is about leadership— 
world leadership. The fact that Amer- 
ica is being called upon to be the 
world's leader. Why? Because we are а 
people of principle. Leaders don't act 
only out of selfish interest. Leaders 
don't look behind them saying if you 
don't go I'm not." And leaders don't 
flinch.” 

This world that we are asked to lead 
is full of bullies and tyrants and petty 
international thieves like Saddam Hus- 
sein. And all of them are looking for 
opportunities to beat up оп those 
weaker than them. 

And for every bully who is allowed to 
mercilessly prey upon his victim, many 
more thugs will emerge from hiding to 
try to get away with the same. 

Madam Speaker, a state of war al- 
ready exists. It began when Iraq in- 
vaded Kuwait, raped and pillaged it. We 
are not starting a new war, we are re- 
acting to a state of war. 

We live in a fragile world with the 
international scales of good and evil 
now weighted on the side of good, of 
justice under law. 

But that is because America weighs 
in so heavily on the side of peace under 
law. 

There is a reason Madam Speaker, 
that the rest of the free world stands 
with us and it is not out of coercion. 
They have confidence that the United 
States will stand strong and straight, 
speak with one voice, and when nec- 
essary show the courage of our convic- 
tions. Madam Speaker, we are not a na- 
tion of warmongers nor are we a nation 
of peaceniks. We are a nation of patri- 
ots. 

And when it is time to be heroic in 
the pursuit of peace, no petty thug 
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should ever have reason to believe that 
we are confused in our purpose, nor di- 
vided in our resolve. 

Madam Speaker, I owe George Bush 
nothing, but I owe the democratically 
elected President of the United States 
to support his request for what he has 
Said is our last best chance for peace. 
My support does not come easy nor is 
it unconditional, and I hope that the 
President does not abuse nor breach 
the faith I place in him today. 

I ask the President for only one 
thing, that he accept the responsibility 
that the American people and the rest 
of the world have given him, to secure 
peace, not at all costs—but by every 
means, to continue negotiations—even 
if it requires judicious flexibility, to 
maintain sanctions, even if it requires 
infinite patience and to treasure the 
lives of every man and woman whose 
life is at risk—and yes, Mr. President, 
to use force if necessary, but only after 
all attempts for а peaceful, diplomatic 
solution have been exhausted. Mr. 
Bush, you are my President and our 
President and their President, and as 
we vote to support your request, you 
now hold our best hope for peace. It is 
an awesome responsibility. May God 
bless you with the ability and resolve 
to achieve it. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). The Chair must remind all 
Members to direct their remarks to the 
Chair and not to others in the second 
person. 

Mr. MCCANDLESS. Madam Speaker, 
I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Мг. BOEHLERT]. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Madam Speaker, we 
live іп a global village, one in which 
what we say here is followed intently, 
not just in this Chamber, or indeed 
across America, but at far distant 
points in the world. So the thrust of 
my message is not so much for my col- 
leagues or those I am privileged to rep- 
resent—it is directed to Baghdad, to 
Saddam Hussein, and to those to whom 
he looks for guidance. 

Mr. Hussein, don't let à lack of un- 
derstanding of a true democracy lead 
you to the wrong conclusion about 
what is taking place in this Chamber 
and this land. 

The Congress and the American peo- 
ple are united in our condemnation of 
your actions. Simply put, you are 
wrong and your conduct, past and 
present, cannot be tolerated. It must 
be reversed. 

It should not have been lost upon you 
that when our President stood in the 
sands of Arabia before our troops on 
that special Thanksgiving day, he was 
flanked by the Speaker of the House 
and the majority leader of the Senate— 
Americans first united in common 
cause. 
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What this debate is about is not an 
objective but rather the best means to 
achieve that objective. 

I ат one who has recommended sanc- 
tions and diplomacy as the best course 
to follow, feeling in the final analysis 
that patience and persistence would 
pay off. 

What's the rush, I would argue, let's 
continue to squeeze and squeeze some 
more while simultaneously exploring 
every possible diplomatic option. 

Well we have squeezed and squeezed 
some more and sanctions have pro- 
duced some results. The problem is 
that the sanctions have not negatively 
impacted Hussein or his elite troops— 
inconvenienced perhaps, but no serious 
disruption to their military capability. 

The people who have been hurt the 
most are the people for whom Hussein 
has little regard, the masses within 
Iraq who dare not complain or they 
will face elimination. The Butcher of 
Baghdad nickname is not an affection- 
ate reference. He earned it by slaugh- 
tering his way to the top. 

I didn't arrive at my conclusion 
about sanctions in isolation, but rather 
reached out for all the informed opin- 
ions I could get. I traveled to the Mid- 
dle East, returning just yesterday, to 
question political leaders and military 
leaders and intelligence experts in 
Saudi Arabia, in Egypt, and in Israel as 
well as those here in Washington. 

The collective judgment is that the 
tightest sanctions, with minimal leak- 
age, something not easily achieved, 
would not force Hussein's hand, for а 
long time to come, if ever. 

What about diplomacy? 

No one should deny the President has 
demonstrated repeatedly, a willingness 
to go the extra mile. His calls for rea- 
son have fallen upon deaf ears. 

So, the sanctions and diplomacy, 
which I prefer, have not produced. Now 
what? 

We face a critical choice here today. 
We can endorse U.N. Resolution 678 and 
give to the President another option, 
one which we hope and pray will not be 
employed, or we can reject that resolu- 
tion and deny those options. And what 
would be the consequence of either ac- 
tion? 

An affirmative vote, one expanding 
the options available to our Com- 
mander in Chief tells Saddam Hussein 
he is wrong. It tells him we do not lack 
resolve, we are not willing to look the 
other way, we are people to whom the 
word commitment has meaning. Then, 
just then, coupled with what he will 
hear from the U.N. Secretary General, 
Saddam Hussein might get the message 
and commence to reverse his actions. 

But if we are negative, if we say no, 
I am afraid a far different attitude will 
prevail in Baghdad. Saddam thinks he 
is winning. I don't share that view, but 
it is not so important what I think, it 
is what he thinks. 
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In no way should our action give him 
an opportunity to sense a weakening in 
resolve, а, lessening of commitment. 

Support of U.N. Resolution 678 does 
not deny the sanctions option; defeat 
of U.N. Resolution 678 eliminates the 
military option, it substitutes cer- 
tainty for uncertainty in Baghdad, at 
least for now, and we don't want that. 

Finally, I do not accept the inevi- 
tability of war, maybe it is wishful 
thinking, perhaps it is because I am an 
eternal optimist, but I will concede one 
point to our adversary: the American 
people do not want war. No thinking 
person anywhere wants war, it is а 
mindless way to resolve disputes. Yet 
we realize, as the father of our Nation 
George Washington said, to be pre- 
pared for war is one of the most effec- 
tive means of preserving the peace.“ 

I urge support for the Michel-Solarz 
resolution. 
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Mr. SMITH of Florida. Madam 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Мг. BOEHLERT. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Madam 
Speaker, I appreciate the gentleman's 
statement very much. It was very 
heartfelt and very much in the right 
direction, but I would like to correct 
one thing the gentleman said. 

The sanctions have worked very sig- 
nificantly militarily to reduce the ca- 
pacity of Saddam Hussein's Air Force 
to fly sorties or reconnaissance. He is 
running short of spare parts, and in 
that regard we know for sure that 
those sanctions have pinched him very 
significantly militarily right now, and 
it is getting worse every day. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Reclaiming my 
time, Madam Speaker, I will tell my 
colleague that the sanctions have 
worked most effectively at the very 
people we are not at war with or want 
to be at war with, the rank and file, the 
innocent citizens and victims of Iraq; 
but the Republican Guard, the Elite 
Force, and I wish we could change that 
name, they have not suffered at all. 
Saddam Hussein is not experiencing 
any inconvenience by these sanctions. 

Mr. WELDON. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOEHLERT. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WELDON. Madam Speaker, as a 
member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, having sat through almost 25 
hours of hearings on the military im- 
plications of our Persian Gulf oper- 
ation, I would like to add for the record 
that the greatest threat to the loss of 
life among our troops and our allied 
troops has not come from the Iraqi Air 
Force. It comes from the Iraqi ground 
forces, which are very heavily embed- 
ded into their operation, and that is 
our greatest concern in terms of loss of 
life, not the Iraqi Air Force. 
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Мг. BOEHLERT. Madam Speaker, I 
thank my colleague for that contribu- 
tion. 

I would point out my assertion that 
sanctions are not working as intended 
is not a personal opinion arrived at in 
isolation. It comes after an extensive 
briefing from the Central Intelligence 
Agency, an exceptional briefing from 
Israeli intelligence, it comes from con- 
versations with the leaders of Egypt, it 
comes from conversations with our 
military leaders in the field in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Sanctions, I would like to think 
could work. I am convinced they are 
not working as intended. So I want to 
give the President this additional op- 
tion, with the hope and prayer and ex- 
pectation that he will not have to use 
it, but I want to send the right message 
to Baghdad. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Madam 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. AN- 
DREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey. 
Madam Speaker, tonight in this long 
and sobering debate before our coun- 
try, there are really two questions. On 
the question of whether we should go 
to war, there is heartfelt disagreement, 
but I would hope that on the question 
of how we should wage war, if we must 
wage war, that we speak with unity 
and clarity. 

I would hope that all of us in the 
country and all of us in this House send 
а message to our troops and to the 
world that we are undivided in our sup- 
port for the troops in the desert and 
that we are undivided in our commit- 
ment to total victory in war if it must 
come. 

But the question that divides us and 
gives us cause for deliberation is 
whether we must wage war. 

This is the first time that I have had 
the occasion to rise on behalf of my 
constituents in New Jersey to address 
an issue in this great institution. I 
have prepared myself to make this de- 
cision by listening. I have had the op- 
portunity to listen yesterday morning, 
Friday morning, to the heartfelt and 
good faith words of the President of the 
United States. 

I have had the opportunity to listen 
to the eloquent pleadings of my col- 
leagues, but most significantly, I have 
had the opportunity to listen to the 
men and women and children who sent 
me here to Washington from New Jer- 
sey to represent and speak for them. 

Now, I have heard in my listening the 
last few days lots of high rhetoric, high 
international theory about New World 
orders and great global visions, but I 
do not really approach this issue from 
that framework. I approach it from a 
more simple and clear framework that 
is suggested to me from those constitu- 
ents that I have listened to, and I 
would invite you to listen to it as well. 
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When I make this decision that we 
will all make together tomorrow, I 
make it with this situation in mind. I 
imagine a constituent coming to me 
and saying to me, “Congressman, why 
did my son die in the Persian Gulf? 
Why did my daughter die in the Per- 
sian Gulf?" 

If each of us is not prepared to an- 
swer that question, then none of us is 
prepared to commit our troops to war 
in the Persian Gulf. 

My constituents know that we do not 
have a good answer to that question. 
My constituents know that sanctions 
have not been given the opportunity to 
build on the success that they have al- 
ready achieved. My constituents know 
that the road to diplomacy has not 
been exhausted and fully traveled. 
They know that until there is a face- 
to-face session with the only person in 
Iraq who has the authority to make a 
decision, Saddam Hussein, that there 
has been no real diplomacy with real 
results. 

Madam Speaker, My constituents 
know the difference between strength 
and recklessness. They understand that 
we have not exhausted all peaceful 
means to earn peace. 

My constituents understand that a 
decision for war would be reckless and 
precipitous and wrong, and I under- 
stand that, too, and that is why I will 
oppose the Michel resolution tomor- 
row. 

Mr. McCANDLESS. Madam Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. GILCHREST]. 

Mr. GILCHREST. Madam Speaker, I 
Stand before you today as a veteran 
who remembers vividly my experiences 
in Vietnam. I stand before you, Madam 
Speaker, today as a father who only а 
few years ago took my sons to the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial to show 
them the names of the men who I 
served with who died in Vietnam. 

On that particular day as we were 
leaving, a few young people ran up to а 
section of the wall and hurriedly 
looked at all the names. One of the 
young people said as they quickly 
scanned the names, ““Тһеге he is, there 
he is. Here is Daddy." 

Madam Speaker, as I stand before 
this body today, I want you to firmly 
know that I am committed to peace in 
the Persian Gulf. As а teacher who has 
seen students that I taught be deployed 
to the Persian Gulf, I am committed to 
peace, and now as а Member of Con- 
gress having а crucial role to play in 
the future of 400,000 men and women 
who represent this country, I am com- 
mitted to peace. 
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I have listened to my distinguished 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
and stand now in support of the Presi- 
dent of the United States because I be- 
lieve he has acted wisely in his me- 
thodic steps, his step-by-step efforts in 
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dealing with this enormous problem 
that faces the United States and the 
world. 

We as а nation have implemented 
economic sanctions against Iraq, and 
they must continue to play a crucial 
role in our initiative. We have used dip- 
lomatic efforts wisely and intelligently 
and, yes, we must continue to pursue 
all avenues of diplomacy. 

I stand before you as а colleague who 
asks that you support one of the few 
means left to us now to achieve а 
peaceful settlement in the gulf, and 
that is a strong signal of unity from 
the Congress of the United States. 

That strong signal of unity is the 
Michel-Solarz resolution. We must 
work together to avoid war, bring 
peace and stability to the Middle East 
and bring our young men and women 
home. 

There are three things we must have 
at this time to achieve & peaceful set- 
tlement and a stable Middle East. 
Those three things are: continued 
international economic sanctions, dip- 
lomatic initiatives, and a credible mili- 
tary option. 

The paradox of military force and the 
will to use it is that, in all likelihood, 
it will not be needed nor will it be used. 
I urge your support for the Michel-So- 
larz resolution. 

This Congress, this Government, and 
this Nation will stand together to show 
our resolve to the tyrants of the world. 

God bless America. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Madam 
Speaker, I yield 542 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
PRICE]. 

Mr. PRICE. Madam Speaker, we meet 
today at a time of grave international 
crisis and a time of testing for our own 
country. The brutal invasion and occu- 
pation of Kuwait by Saddam Hussein’s 
Iraq poses a threat which we can nei- 
ther minimize nor ignore. The prospect 
of this ruthless regime, armed with 
weapons of mass destruction, exercis- 
ing political domination in the Middle 
East and obtaining an economic stran- 
glehold on the Western family of na- 
tions is simply intolerable. This ag- 
gression cannot go unchecked. 

Saddam Hussein must leave Kuwait 
and that country’s legitimate govern- 
ment must be restored. On this propo- 
sition the international community is 
united and we in this Congress speak 
with a single voice. We will debate vig- 
orously which means might best be em- 
ployed to achieve this purpose. But 
whether those means be an economic 
blockade backed up by the threat of 
military force, or an immediate mili- 
tary offensive, the purpose remains the 
same: Iraq’s aggression must be re- 
versed. 

The implications of our debate have 
been articulated well by Senator SAM 
NUNN, in a message intended for Sad- 
dam Hussein: 
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You will hear an impassioned debate ema- 
nating from the U.S. Capitol. These will be 
the voices of democracy. Don't misread this 
debate. If war occurs, the constitutional and 
policy debates will be suspended, and Con- 
gress will provide the American troops what- 
ever they need to prevail. There will be no 
cutoff of funds for our troops while they en- 
gage your forces on the field of battle. 

President Bush, Congress, and the Amer- 
ican people are united that you must leave 
Kuwait. We differ on whether these goals can 
best be accomplished by administering pain 
slowly with the economic blockade or by 
dishing it out in large doses with military 
power. Either way—you lose. 

I believe that the best means to 
achieve our goals are articulated in the 
resolution introduced by Representa- 
tives HAMILTON and GEPHARDT. 

The resolution begins by expressing 
our firm commitment ‘‘to reversing 
Iraq's brutal and illegal occupation of 
Kuwait." The resolution then author- 
izes the continued use of American 
military force to help enforce the Unit- 
ed Nations economic embargo and to 
defend Saudi Arabia from direct Iraqi 
attack; states the sense of the Congress 
that the continued application of inter- 
national sanctions and diplomatic ef- 
forts to pressure Iraq is the wisest 
course at this time; and explicitly 
states that the military option shall 
remain available should other means 
fail. 

Economic sanctions promise to dev- 
astate Iraq’s economy and drastically 
weaken Iraq’s capacity to wage war. 
The international blockade has cut off 
almost 100 percent of Iraq’s exports— 
mainly oil—and has stopped over 90 
percent of the country’s imports. CIA 
Director William Webster has testified 
that Iraq is losing $1.5 billion in foreign 
exchange monthly, and the Agency al- 
ready reports severe shortages in Iraq's 
military spare parts. 

Some of those who urge giving the 
President immediate and unilateral au- 
thority to wage war stress the uncer- 
tainty surrounding а reliance on sanc- 
tions. I am well aware of the uncer- 
tainty, and of the fact that a resort to 
war may yet prove necessary. But some 
talk as though we are weighing two 
equivalent policies in the balance— 
morally equivalent, equivalent in 
terms of human and economic cost. We 
are not. There is à tremendous burden 
of proof on à policy as costly and as 
dangerous as a full-scale rush to war. 
The gulf crisis may come to that. But 
we should make no mistake about the 
likely costs of that course of action— 
thousands of casualties, a conflict that 
could last a very long time, and the 
risk of a radically destabilized Middle 
East. As President Eisenhower said: 
"Every war is going to astonish you." 
The fact that a tightening of the eco- 
nomic noose will require some pa- 
tience, will require continuing efforts 
to keep our coalition intact, and will 
be fraught with some uncertainty is 
not а good enough reason to rush to 
war. 
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In the meantime, the threat of war 
against Iraq must be maintained. I 
would explicitly oppose any resolution 
which foreclosed the military option 
until а specific future date, as some 
have suggested. But we must not take 
this Nation into war, with all the 
frightful costs and heartaches that en- 
tails, except as а last resort. I cannot 
in good conscience ask our young men 
and women to put their lives on the 
line until and unless all other means 
have been exhausted. 

President Bush's original strategy— 
economic sanctions, а continued mili- 
tary threat, and the patience to wear 
Iraq down—still has much to rec- 
ommend it. The international commu- 
nity—not just our usual allies but the 
Soviet Union and most Arab nations as 
well—have displayed unprecedented 
solidarity in isolating and sanctioning 
Iraq. I fully supported President Bush's 
initial deployment of troops to deter 
the imminent Ігаді invasion of Saudi 
Arabia. With those forces in place and 
the economic noose tightening on Iraq, 
we were well situated for the long haul. 
But with the massive November de- 
ployment and the cancellation of troop 
rotations, the President has achieved a 
buildup that cannot be indefinitely sus- 
tained and has created a tilt toward 
early military action. 

I understand the dangers of pulling 
back from that forward posture, the 
dangers of sending the wrong signals to 
Saddam Hussein. We are in a difficult 
situation strategically, one largely of 
our own making, and there is no risk- 
free solution. But when I weigh the 
costs and the risks of premature mili- 
tary action, I conclude that we should 
persevere with the President's original 
policy. There is no comfort in that pol- 
icy for Saddam Hussein. And there is 
the real possibility that we and our al- 
lies can achieve our objectives with co- 
ercive measures that fall short of full- 
scale war. The Hamilton-Gephardt res- 
olution would commit us to giving this 
policy a chance to succeed. 

The resolution would also commit 
our Nation to an effort to increase the 
military and financial contributions 
made by our allies. I share the concern 
expressed by many today in this Cham- 
ber, where a few months ago we wit- 
nessed wrenching debates on our coun- 
try’s fiscal crisis, about the costs of 
our gulf operations and the failure of 
our allies to share those costs more eq- 
uitably. I too am outraged by the small 
numbers of troops fielded by the gulf 
states who are supposedly most in jeop- 
ardy. This effort cannot succeed, and 
will have legitimacy neither in the 
Arab world nor here at home, if it is 
seen as simply an American crusade. 

Finally, the resolution would require 
the President to obtain authorization 
from the Congress before waging war 
on Iraqi forces and would provide for 
expedited consideration of such a re- 
quest. This provision would hold both 
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the President and this body to our con- 
stitutional responsibilities. The Presi- 
dent is asking for open-ended authority 
to wage war, and the Solarz resolution, 
as I read it, would grant him that au- 
thority. Some insist that the Solarz 
resolution is less than a full declara- 
tion of war, while others insist that it 
nonetheless fulfills our constitutional 
obligation. You cannot have it both 
ways. What I do know is this: The 
President would treat it as all the dec- 
laration of war that he needs. That 
alone is reason enough for withholding 
support, for we should give no Presi- 
dent a credit card for war. 

I close, Madam Speaker, again em- 
phasizing the unity of purpose which 
this debate must not obscure: Saddam 
Hussein's aggression cannot and will 
not stand. But the debate over means 
is nonetheless an important one. It is 
much too early to give up on the policy 
of economic sanctions, а blockade 
backed by the threat of military force. 
We must stay the course, and for that 
reason I urge support of the Hamilton- 
Gephardt resolution. 

Mr. McCANDLESS. Madam Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HOUGHTON]. 

Mr. HOUGHTON. Madam Speaker, 
the hour is late and much has been 
said. Madam Speaker, I rise in support 
of the bipartisan resolution backing 
the U.N. Security Council. 

I wish, frankly, that this were not 
the case. But although through this 
resolution war is not a fact, not a fact 
on January 15 by any means, it does in- 
volve great risk, and risk is something 
we try to avoid since it centers on 
something deep within every politi- 
cian. But I am persuaded that now is 
the time to stand up and to take that 
risk, and if we do not, I fear that we 
look straight into the barrel of higher 
risks for our children, our children's 
children, and our grandchildren. 

I did not set January 15 as the deci- 
sion point; the United Nations did. 
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I have no idea whether January 15 or 
February 15 or any other date is the 
right date, but some date is since with- 
out it things will drag on and on, and 
it is us who will be bled dry by the 
costs and not Iraq. And if that happens, 
not only do we suffer, but two other 
things take place. 

First, the so-called new world order 
following the end of the cold war would 
be pushed aside. There would be no 
order. There would be no strengthening 
in the United Nations to evolve as the 
*good cop," the strong balance wheel 
of the world. 

Тһе second thing to take place would 
be that Saddam Hussein would see that 
not even à rap on the knuckles would 
be forthcoming, and he could bully and 
intimidate that part of the world which 
is not unimportant to us. 
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The sanctions approach, as I under- 
stand it, pleads for time, and I am sym- 
pathetic with that argument. I would 
like to see them work. I come from a 
world where even a moderate economic 
Squeeze can be brutal on the lives of 
people. 

But the question in a year's time will 
be: Will Saddam Hussein be weaker? 
And the answer is that he probably will 
be, yes. Or will he be less popular? And 
the answer to that question is also 
probably, yes. But what I fear is that 
by going the sanctions route alone, we 
write off the military option, and if we 
write off the military option, we cancel 
the one threat, the one message that 
experts say Saddam Hussein under- 
stands. 

Abraham Lincoln used to say that if 
the only tool you have is à hammer, 
soon everything begins to look like а 
nail. This is the mind set of this wily 
leader of Iraq, according to those I 
talked to in Cairo, the Egyptians, the 
Israelis, the leaders of over 30 African 
nations, in other words, his neighbors. 

Now, I know that this is not self-con- 
fession hour, but I must say I have 
tried to pray for peace and for wisdom 
in making any decisions that are com- 
ing in front of us. The Lord gives no 
easy answers, and he did not fail me in 
this particular case. Yet, having been 
down here about 4 years, one point is 
clear: Sometimes leaders have to do 
what is uncomfortable, and the ap- 
proach of putting if off and letting oth- 
ers handle it later has its merits, and 
there are, of course, times when no ac- 
tion is the best action. But I sense that 
this is not one of those times. 

As Richard Murphy, who is the 
former Ambassador to Syria, told me 
today on the telephone, it is à mean 
and brutal scene over there. This is à 
man who has killed 500,000, not of the 
enemy but of his own people. So if we 
want peace, we must put ourselves in- 
side the head not of the Marquis of 
Queensbury but of а man who watches 
for any weakness, any sign of hesi- 
tation. 

Make no mistake about it, through 
C-SPAN or CNN, the eyes of Saddam 
Hussein are on us. If we are resolute, 
he will move, and if we stutter, he will 
hold. I am told that depending on the 
Saturday vote, Saddam Hussein is 
looking for a way to back down and yet 
not lose face. He will not give us that 
satisfaction, or he will not give that 
satisfaction to the United Nations that 
he holds in such great contempt, but he 
may give it to the Saudis or even the 
PLO. But everything is on hold until 
we get the signal. 

As proven by the Iranian war, this 
man has an obsession about not look- 
ing weak. He does not want to appear 
to have been pushed. He will play the 
hand out, and I plead with all of us not 
to fold prematurely. 

I have had great difficulty in coming 
to this decision, and I have had great 
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uncertainty, having talked to hundreds 
of people from the southern tier of New 
York and listening to their cries for 
peace. But I cry for peace also, just as 
they do and just as any person does 
with whom I have talked. 

But peace is not the issue. The issue 
in my mind is how to get at it, and I 
guess I come down on the side of stand- 
ing tall rather than standing aside. 
Good people can differ, and I do not 
claim to have all the answers. I cer- 
tainly do not claim to be a Middle 
Eastern psychologist or a student of 
dictators. I just have a sense, having 
come back only yesterday from the 
Middle East, that now is the time to be 
firm. If not, then all will fail, as it did 
after Mr. Chamberlain in the 1930's, on 
the shoulders of others at far, far 
greater cost. 

Mr. Speaker, I support our President 
and I support the United Nations of 
this world, perhaps for the first time in 
history. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Madam 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MARTINEZ]. 

Mr. MARTINEZ. Madam Speaker, I 
rise in opposition to the Michel-Solarz 
resolution and in support of the Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton resolution. 

Madam Speaker, | cannot in good con- 
science vote for a resolution which in effect is 
a declaration of war. | have not been con- 
vinced by the administration that we have ex- 
hausted all peaceful options to resolve this cri- 
sis. We stand today on the precipice of a holo- 
caust that could very well engulf the Middle 
East, leaving in its wake the debris of shat- 
tered governments with international con- 
sequences that are unpredictable. Make no 
mistake about it, if war is to be the chosen 
path in the gulf, it will be American men and 
women that make the ultimate sacrifice. 

Let us remember that the disproportionate 
share of dying will not be done by Germans or 
Japanese or even Saudis but by Americans 
who make up more than 80 percent of the 
multinational force. | would be more in support 
of a conflict if our allies who benefit by 80 per- 
cent were 80 percent of the forces on the front 
line. 

І have heard a number of my distinguished 
colleagues forcefully argue that we should 
support the President and that there is no as- 
surance or guarantee that international sanc- 
tions will convince Saddam Hussein to with- 
draw his troops from Kuwait. But at the same 
time, they have not shown any conclusive 
data that shows that sanctions will not work. 

Don't we owe it to the American servicemen 
and servicewomen in the gulf and to their fam- 
ilies back home to give sanctions a chance to 
work. 

Madam Speaker, let us stay the course that 
the President originally embarked on following 
Iraq's brutal invasion and occcupation of Ku- 
wait. Instead of losing patience with the situa- 
tion, the President should continue to work on 
isolating Iraq, tightening economic sanctions, 
and reinforcing the current international re- 
Solve to squeeze Iraq until they see the folly 
of their way. 
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Madam Speaker, | continue to support the 
President's stated objectives in the gulf, how- 
ever, | disagree with his timeframe for resolv- 
ing this crisis by immediate war. There is noth- 
ing magical or sacred about January 15. It is 
simply an arbitrary date, nothing more 
nothing less. We should not tie our hands by 
it nor should we be too eager to shed blood 
over it. It is my opinion, my firm belief, that the 
solemn act of war should be taken as a last 
resort and only after we have conclusively de- 
termined that Iraq will not comply with U.N. 
Security Council resolutions—and that sanc- 
tions will not work and that time has not yet 
come. 

For these reasons, | will vote for the Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt resolution which declares that 
continued sanctions and diplomatic efforts rep- 
resent, at this juncture in time, the wisest 
course of action to resolve this crisis. If war is 
to be the final arbiter in this crisis, and that 
time may come, let us not say that we did not 
exhaust all peaceful options to persuade Iraq 
to comply with international law. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Madam 
Speaker, I yield 5% minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from New York [Ms. SLAUGH- 
TER]. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. 
Madam Speaker, for the first time 
since Vietnam, America is poised to 
fight a major war. Never before in his- 
tory have we committed so many 
young men and women so quickly 
against a nation that did not directly 
threaten our borders. Soon our troop 
strength will total more than 400,000 
troops in the Persian Gulf. In Vietnam, 
it took us 5 years to build up such a 
huge military presence. In the Persian 
Gulf it has taken less than 6 months. 

President Bush has promised that he 
will not repeat the mistakes of Viet- 
nam and that any offensive military 
action against Iraq will be quick and 
decisive. While I have great confidence 
in our military, I know that life is not 
a Rambo movie and that any major of- 
fensive against a brutal regime like 
Iraq involves great risks and great 
costs. We must consider fully the cost 
of war in terms of the loss of human 
lives and human suffering. 

How many Americans will die if we 
go to war? It is a question my constitu- 
ents raise back home in Rochester 
every day in their letters and their 
phone calls to my office. The estimates 
are appalling. Consider these: 5,000 
Americans dead and 15,000 wounded in 
the first 10 days. Newsweek; 10,000 dead 
and 35,000 wounded in a successful 90- 
day campaign to take Baghdad—Center 
for Defense Information; as many as 
30,000 dead in 20 days—Jack Anderson 
quoting from top secret Pentagon es- 
timates." Whatever the figure, the 
prospect of casualties by the tens of 
thousands is something we cannot ig- 
nore. 

There are other costs as well. 

What will be the cost, for example, of 
caring for a new generation of disabled 
veterans, who will require a lifetime of 
medical care as a result of a Persian 
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Gulf war? Today, our country is hard 
pressed to humanely care for those 
American heroes traumatized by past 
wars. Every week, my office helps vet- 
erans searching desperately for ade- 
quate health care, only to find that the 
VA cannot meet their needs. 

What, will be the cost of war to our 
entire economy? Will the peace divi- 
dend evaporate forever in the sands of 
Saudi Arabia and with it our hopes for 
new domestic investments in deficit re- 
duction, education, and health care? 

Wil the burden of shouldering the 
costs of this war, without the promised 
help of our allies, cause our economy 
to collapse? 

And what will be the cost of war for 
the United States in the new world 
order? Will attacking Iraq simply in- 
crease а sense of world disorder? Will 
our new extensions of friendship to 
Syria and China—countries known for 
terrorism and suppressing freedom of 
expression—help lessen tensions? Or 
will these gestures encourage other re- 
gimes to adopt similar tactics within 
their own countries? 

In raising these questions, I want no 
one to conclude that I condone Iraq's 
invasion of Kuwait. I abhor the atroc- 
ities perpetrated on Kuwait and its 
people. I know of no Member in Con- 
gress who believes that Iraq can be al- 
lowed to remain in Kuwait. 

The key question we are considering 
today is whether we have given diplo- 
macy and economic sanctions enough 
time to work. The potential costs of 
waging war is so great that we should 
postpone military action until we are 
absolutely convinced that diplomacy 
and economic sanctions will not work. 

Even the President's own CIA Direc- 
tor William Webster agrees. The sanc- 
tions, he testified, have had а dramatic 
impact on Iraq's economy. 

Two former chairmen of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have seen no reason to 
rush into war. I was particularly im- 
pressed by Adm. William Crowe's state- 
ment: 

I cannot understand, he said, why some 
consider our international alliance strong 
enough to conduct intense hostilities but too 
fragile to hold together while we attempt a 
peaceful solution. 

Paul Nitze, former President Rea- 
gan's special adviser on arms control, 
argued that a stable world order was 
more likely to result through success- 
ful sanctions than all-out war. Success 
through sanctions would lower the risk 
of violence and distruption in the re- 
gion; it would likely maintain our ac- 
cess to Middle East oil, and it could 
halt the proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons. Nitze concludes, sanctions are 
worth pursuing. 

This Chamber is no stranger to Sad- 
dam Hussein and the threat he poses in 
the Middle East. I recall only last July, 
6 days prior to the invasion of Kuwait, 
the House voted to impose tough sanc- 
tions against Iraq. We voted to cut off 
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new financial credits and export 
quarantees to Iraq until President 
Bush certified that Iraq was in compli- 
ance with the international agree- 
ments on human rights and weapons of 
nonproliferation. At that time, how- 
ever, we were cautioned by the State 
Department officials who said our 
tough actions ''would not help us to 
achieve U.S. goals with Iraq." 

Ironically, while we were reacting to 
Iraq's buildup of troops along the bor- 
der of Kuwait, our Ambassador in 
Baghdad, April Glaspie, was telling 
Saddam Hussein in a face-to-face meet- 
ing that—and I quote, We have no 
opinion on the Arab-Arab conflicts, 
like your border disagreement with Ku- 
wait.“ At best we gave Hussein a mixed 
signal of our position on an invasion of 
Kuwait. At worst, we led him to believe 
we would not react at all. 

Unfortunately, there is no way of 
turning back the clock. We missed the 
opportunity to deliver to Saddam Hus- 
sein, prior to his invasion of Kuwait, 
the same strong, unequivocal message 
that President Bush attempted to de- 
liver earlier this week. 

Today, we must deal with the fu- 
ture—and we must do so with a full re- 
alization that diplomacy and economic 
sanctions still offer opportunities for 
peace that may be lost forever if we 
vote to engage in war. 

Over the past 4 years, a half a dozen 
of my colleagues have told me that the 
one vote they regret is their vote in 
favor of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 
In reading that debate, I can't help but 
see the similarities of the debate then 
and now. I urge my colleagues not to 
make that same mistake again. 

Tonight, I rise in support of the Ham- 
ilton-Gephardt resolution. Our duty 
this weekend is clear. Under the Con- 
stitution, it is the Congress—not the 
United Nations or the President of the 
United States—that has the awesome 
responsibility to declare war. It is up 
to us to decide what is best for the peo- 
ple of this country. On this issue of war 
and peace, I urge my colleagues to con- 
війег the difficult path of diplomacy. 
Let us exercise patience. And let us 
work as hard for a diplomatic solution 
as we have to prepare for a violent one. 
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Mr. McCANDLESS. Madam Speaker, 
I yield 9 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DORNAN]. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Madam 
Speaker, I rise in support of the Presi- 
dent, but I do it with а sense of dread, 
that one of the most evil people in the 
world on the modern scene may force 
the hand of the most amazing coalition 
of allies in my lifetime, or at least 
since World War II. 

The situation that we have been 
faced with in this Congress, beginning 
a new Congress, the 102d Congress, has 
made me very proud of this House and 
Members on both sides of the aisle, of 
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а11 ideologies and persuasions. I have 
been particularly impressed with the 
freshmen class and the speakers on 
both sides of the issue, and the way 
that they have presented themselves, 
with dignity and with conviction. They 
have made compelling arguments on 
both sides. 

I think I have only been put off by 
speeches that I could count on опе 
hand. I can understand the frustration 
that led some people to use unseemly 
analogies, like we are trying to be the 
bully boy of the world, or have some 
John Wayne image where we are 
lusting to fight. 

George Bush, our President, who lost 
both his crewmen, one of them a family 
friend on his first and final mission of 
the war, replacing Bush's regular en- 
listed gunner, that has haunted him all 
of his life. He spent 30 days on a sub- 
marine under the water on lifeguard 
patrol picking up other shot down pi- 
lots, some of whom lost their crewmen, 
and he is not going to look to shed 
blood. I think he will go the extra mile, 
the second mile, the third mile. 

Mr. Cheney, our former colleague 
who I think is the best Secretary of De- 
fense we have had since we reorganized 
our Pentagon after World War II, as- 
sured me that there is no need for our 
ground forces to share in any combat 
from day one. Besides, our units and 
the British units are behind young 
Arab men, a division that I would not 
have asked to come into this, the Syr- 
ian division. God knows Syria is as 
much a terrorist supporting state as 
Iraq. God knows that the butcher of 
Hama, Mr. Assad, is equal to the butch- 
er of Baghdad for the slaughter of Ku- 
wait City. 

But there is а Syrian division on the 
front line, with two Egyptian divisions, 
the equivalent of а Saudi division, and 
there are Kuwaiti young men that are 
ready to try and liberate their country, 
young men that are not pleased with 
the emirs and the sheiks and the feudal 
system there. 

Sunday I will meet with 500 young 
Kuwaitis who have left colleges all 
over the United States and who are 
training by our Army to go back to the 
Saudi Arabian desert to try and liber- 
ate their country. Some of them will 
have safer jobs than others. Some of 
them will be translators. That will 
take a month at least to get them into 
the lines over there. 

The support of the coalition that 
George Bush has put together, the 100 
soldiers from Honduras, Bangladesh 
with their economic problems and 
weather problems, Pakistan, Ven- 
ezuela, people all over the world, for 
the first time since the end of World 
War П, a Luftwaffe squadron going to 
Turkey this week, a French Mirage, 
the British Seventh, the Desert Rats, 
the 4th Armored Brigade, people from 
all over the world. 
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None of these nations want to fight, 
but they realize that Saddam Hussein 
must be stopped. 

The desert war will not be a Viet- 
nam. All desert wars, because of the 
nature of the topography, are short 
wars. Bloody, brutal, but short. The 
India-Pakistani war, the Israelis’ con- 
stant defense of that tiny little county 
to defend its very existence, our back 
and forth early 1942 crusades against 
Rommel in northern Africa. It will be 
short. 

But there is an aspect to it that I 
dread, and that is the terrorism aspect. 
This sadistic gang of six, Saddam and 
the only five cronies that he talks to, 
one of them is his son-in-law and a pa- 
ternal cousin, the same person; two of 
them are half-brothers who are full 
brothers to themselves; and another 
paternal cousin; and this unbelievable 
Joseph Goebbels propaganda minister, 
Jazeez, who talks about torturing pi- 
lots, literally cooking them and eating 
them, constantly talking about bath- 
ing us in blood. 

Those five cronies, four of them re- 
lated to him, are the only people that 
Saddam Hussein takes any counsel 
with. 

That is why the sanctions cannot 
work. We are not dealing with a rea- 
sonable person here. We are dealing 
with someone not out of the Middle 
Ages, but out of the Dark Ages. 

I am not worried about running out 
of time this late at night. I am fortu- 
nate enough to have been offered a 
hosting job on a live radio show start- 
ing Monday, 3 hours a day for 5 days 
during this crucial period, all next 
week, 300 stations, all 50 States, an au- 
dience of 1% million. I urge my col- 
leagues to call in on this show all next 
week. You don’t have to buy time. We 
will continue to discuss this, because I 
believe, and I am not any more expert 
on this than anybody else, that the real 
moment of war here is mid-February, 
not the 15th of January. 

Everybody I have talked to in the Air 
Force, the Marine Corps, the Army, the 
Navy, some branches of the service are 
ready to go because of the nature of 
the way they deploy their forces. But 
we do need some more armor from Ger- 
many, and this will get us, I believe, 
and the President has not assured me 
of this personally, but I have gotten 
semiassurances from his most trusted 
advisers, that there will be a period of 
time where we will try to make diplo- 
macy work, during the rest of January 
and the first part of February, and I 
am holding out for hope against hope 
that even de Cuellar, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, may 
give Saddam Hussein the fig leaf that 
he needs to start а pullout. But it does 
not end our problems with this man, 
who will use biological warfare in a 
minute in his messianic, Nebuchadnez- 
zar dream that he is the sword of the 
desert, that he is the leader of one 
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united Arab nation. And this is the 
problem we have with the sanctions, 
and the fact that beyond another 
month, my arbitrary 6-month period, 
beyond 1 more month, President Bush 
may be asked to make that dreaded de- 
cision that only а handful of our Presi- 
dents have had to make, to put our 
young men and now young women into 
combat. 

My nephew, blood nephew, a Dornan, 
Don Dornan, Jr., arrived in the gulf 
this week on a carrier I choose not to 
name. 

BEVERLY BYRON's son is а Strategic 
Air Command pilot, he never knows 
where he will be. Не may be on Diego 
Garcia. 

I spent а morning with JERRY 
COSTELLO’s handsome young son, 
Jerry, Jr., in the 82d Airborne. Our col- 
league, KIKA DE LA GARZA, has a doctor 
son there. 

That is four. But that does not give 
us any other edge. We have come down 
on both sides of this. All of us have all 
our sons and daughters there. We are 
an American family. These are all our 
constituents, and we do not want to 
shed blood. 

But there comes a defining moment 
in history, and this is one of them, 
where somebody, regardless of what 
happened yesterday and all of the mis- 
takes of the past, and I can stand here 
clean as a hound’s tooth and say I 
praised Israel the day after the Osirak 
raid in June 1981. I yelled at the 
Reagan administration and the current 
administration, do not deal with this 
lesser of two evils. He may be the worst 
of the evils. Do not deal with this man. 

My focus has been on human rights, 
and it is a great compass to have in 
this House, and I recommend it to the 
freshmen. 

But that is yesterday. Tomorrow, 
this man is getting ready to unleash 
terrorism around this world without 
parallel. 
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I will sit at the desk and listen care- 
fully to the rest of the fascinating de- 
bate and hope for the best, for peace. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MRAZEK]. 

Mr. MRAZEK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Gephardt-Hamilton 
amendment. 

All of us pray that war can be averted in the 
sands of the shattered country that was Ku- 
wait. 

| don’t know one Member of Congressor 
even one American citizen who hasn't recog- 
nized the necessity of confronting Saddam 
Hussein and neutralizing his ability to make 
further conquests of weaker neighbors. 

| applauded as President Bush moved bold- 
ly, quickly, and wisely to isolate Iraq behind 
the most comprehensive blockade even 
mounted by the civilized nations of this world. 
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1 continue to support the policy of tough ef- 
fective sanctions that have significantly re- 
duced—and will continue to reduce—the effec- 
tiveness of Iraq's Army and Air Force to wage 
war. 

1 would submit that additional patience оп 
the part of our President will provide an oppor- 
tunity for the international blockage of Iraq to 
produce further positive results in weakening 
Iraq in every important way. 

Although there is no guarantee that giving 
the embargo an additional 6 months to work 
will result in Saddam Hussein's withdrawal 
from Kuwait, no one can disagree that his abil- 
ity to wage war will be further weakened. 

This weakness may eventually save. the 
lives of a great number of young Americans if 
war becomes inevitable. 

All of us pray that if war comes, it will be 
over quickly, with a minimum of casualties. 
But a continued sanctions policy that is tough 
and unyielding could avoid any dead American 
combat soldiers at all. 

A tough effective sanctions policy requires 
that any nation found supplying Iraq with key 
'spare parts or other war fighting materiel be 
isolated just like Iraq from the world of nations. 

How much are we willing to commit to 
achieve our objectives if we rush into war? 
How many dead? How many billions of dol- 
lars? How many weeks or months? 

We do know we have the support of virtually 
every nation of the world in continuing to 
strangle Iraq economically and militarily. 

How many of these nations will commit their 
sons and daughters to fighting alongside our 
own? How many Germans and J and 
French and Syrian and Saudi Arabians? If we 
go to war next week, we will learn who pays 
the highest price. 

І enlisted in the service at the height of the 
Vietnam war, but ! later joined many others in 
opposing the war because our Government 
could not identify objectives that justified the 
human cost of the combat. 

| know what the price of war сап be, and | 
know it is essential that both the American 
people and the front-line soldiers understand 
and the es of the war and that 
they are willing to accept the costs. 

We do not have that situation today. 

To give the President a free hand to go to 
war when so much is still unknown would be 
a mistake of tragic ns. 

Let's support the President's current course 
of action—the most comprehensive economic 
embargo the world has ever known, combined 
with deft, tough international diplomatic efforts, 
and an in-place international military force ca- 
pable of going to war in short order—while 
giving him the time to answer for Congress 
and the American people these fundamental 
questions. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5% minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER]. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, the 
hour is late and all of us have spent lit- 
erally dozens of hours listening to this 
historical debate, and I sometimes 
think that everything that could be 
said has been said. But nevertheless, 
when we vote tomorrow we must think 
long and hard about the grant of abso- 
lute power to make war that we may or 
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may not grant to the President of the 
United States. 

If we vote for the Solarz-Michel bill, 
then.we issue in effect what is prac- 
tically a declaration of war. 

If we make this so-called tantamount 
declaration of war and Saddam does 
not abandon Kuwait, then we have 
made a grave miscalculation, my col- 
leagues, and we will have no choice but 
to embrace war, and to embrace the 
full war option. There will be no turn- 
ing back. The economic sanctions road 
will be closed, as will the diplomatic 
road. 

Paradoxically, we will have to go to 
war because many of my colleagues be- 
lieved they were on the road to peace, 
and how ironic that is. What is war, 
after all, but the ultimate demonstra- 
tion of the law of unintended con- 
sequences. 

Vietnam and the botched hostage 
rescue attempt in the Iranian desert 
are stark proof of this. 

We do not know what forces a Middle 
East war will unleash, but we can haz- 
ard a guess. We can guess that the war 
will unleash an unstoppable firestorm 
of Islamic fundamentalism, engulfing 
the Middle East, Africa, and the Mos- 
lem republics of the Soviet Union in its 
consuming fires. We can guess the war 
will not only destabilize Iraq, but also 
will destabilize Jordan, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, and the gulf coast states, leav- 
ing the region in a terrifying and trag- 
ic shambles. 

We can guess that the war will de- 
stroy the oil fields, the refineries, and 
the pipelines of Saudi Arabia, dras- 
tically reducing global oil supplies, and 
shocking the fragile economies of the 
merging democracies and threatening 
global stability. 

But after all that guessing, we must 
know that war will take a tragic toll of 
human lives, wasted, precious human 
lives because of the lack of wisdom and 
lack of patience on our part. 

Mr. Speaker, has our country become 
so immersed in instant gratification 
that we cannot summon from the 
wellsprings of our wisdom and matu- 
rity the patience and vision to give a 
demonstrably promising sanctions pol- 
icy the time to work? 

Mr. Speaker, we are not justified in 
jettisoning the promising sanctions 
policy until they have been proven in- 
effective, a policy of sanctions that de- 
monstrably, according to much testi- 
mony given to this body and to the 
committees of this House and Senate, a 
policy that promises to devastate Sad- 
dam Hussein’s military capability and 
rid the Middle East finally and once 
and for all of Saddam Hussein as a tow- 
ering threat to the peace and stability 
of the entire region. 

Almost every expert who has testi- 
fied before the House and the Senate 
and its committees have predicted that 
the sanctions policy will be successful, 
and none of them have even suggested 
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that success would have to be achieved 
and demonstrated by now. Two former 
Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and seven out of eight of the last Sec- 
retaries of Defense tell us that eco- 
nomic sanctions should be given more 
time, and they express their terrible 
reluctance to go to war until we have 
exhausted every conceivable option. 

How can we fail to be impressed by 
the testimony of these brilliant men 
who have served their country so well? 
What has become of our simple com- 
mon sense? 

The Hamilton-Gephardt resolution 
indeed does support the President. It 
supports his finely crafted economic 
sanctions policy backed by a credible 
military option. That was the policy 
last summer, that was the policy Presi- 
dent Bush constructed brilliantly, and 
it promises remarkable success, and it 
would be absolutely ludicrous of us to 
abandon it now when it is demon- 
strably doing the job and promises to 
bring Saddam Hussein to his knees, 
and all without firing a shot. 

I urge my colleagues to support Ham- 
ilton-Gephardt, and to reject the 
Michel-Solarz resolution. 

Mr. McCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. RAHALL]. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California for 
yielding me the time. 

Mr. Speaker, these have been somber 
yet proud days for this House. The de- 
bate has been high caliber, it has been 
formative, dignified, and made us in 
my opinion healthier as a Nation and 
stronger as a body. 

There has been a lot of talk, about 
blinking in the last several months, 
about who will put their own interests 
behind the greater interests of world 
peace and stability. Mr. Speaker, I 
have blinked, I will admit it, more 
times in the last 24 to 48 hours perhaps 
than I have in the past 5 months. 

I have supported the President in his 
commendable powers or organizing and 
maintaining international focus and 
opposition to the brutal and naked ag- 
gression of Saddam Hussein toward Ku- 
wait, this despite very obvious mislead- 
ing statements by the United States 
that we would look the other way if 
Iraq invaded Kuwait, given by our 
United States Ambassador in Baghdad 
personally to Saddam Hussein just 
days prior to his invasion. 

I have blinked because I am an Amer- 
ican of Lebanese ancestry, an Arab her- 
itage of which I am proud. My heart 
has cried because of the backlash I 
have seen, and more of which I fear 
should more American lives be lost in 
the Middle East. My prayers go out to 
the families of those 98 Americans who 
have already lost their lives in Oper- 
ation Desert Shield. 

I personally came under vicious at- 
tack last November because of my an- 
cestry by those who tried to link my 
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heritage to support for Saddam Hus- 
sein. Mr. Speaker, I deplore his actions 
in Kuwait, just as every Member of this 
body does. 

The President’s name calling and 
Saddam’s hyperbole have come to 
mean nothing to me. Name calling, un- 
fortunately, has only hardened 
Saddam's resolve. Reasoned, objective 
and serious diplomacy now being con- 
ducted I hope will bear more fruit than 
media events of recent days. 

I have blinked, Mr. Speaker, because 
Iam an American first, and more con- 
cerned with America's best interests in 
the Middle East than any one country 
in that region. I know how the Presi- 
dent keeps stressing that it is the coa- 
lition versus Iraq, not the United 
States versus Iraq, but no one is fooled. 
The United States has bought and paid 
for this coalition support. It is, there- 
fore, very tenuous, it is complex, and it 
is а fickle phenomenon that one has to 
treat with kid gloves. 

We all want to do what is in Ameri- 
ca's best interest first, not any one 
country in the region or any one coun- 
try in the coalition, any one of whom 
will have agendas that are entirely dif- 
ferent from our own best interests. 

I have blinked, Mr. Speaker, when I 
traveled in the Middle East and heard 
personally from the leaders of those 
countries, including many that are al- 
lied with us now in this crisis. I hear 
their list of grievances against the 
United States for what they can only 
best describe as a one-sided policy on 
our part. They have seen us in and out 
so many times that they doubt our re- 
solve should they be aligned with us 
today. They have seen us run when the 
going gets tough, and they fully under- 
stand the constant attacks upon us 
from that part of the region. 

They have seen us in the past strong- 
ly hint we would protect innocent Pal- 
estinians, only to see them massacred 
in cold blood in their camps in Leb- 
anon. 

The Saudis have watched the United 
States arm to the heavens one country 
in the region while they, the Saudis, 
have to fight to buy defensive AWACS 
planes from us. 
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These systems are now so vital for 
our best interests and intelligence- 
gathering in the gulf region. 

Mr. Speaker, yes, I admit I have 
blinked, but I believe it has been for 
America's best interests. 

I will also state that I share the feel- 
ings of thousands of my constituents 
and perhaps millions of Americans. I 
wanted it both ways. I have wanted to 
kick butt and, at the same time, I have 
wanted no loss of American lives and 
to stay the course and give effective 
sanctions more time. I have attacked 
our allies, especially Japan and Ger- 
many, for not doing more to share the 
burden. Their help can only be de- 
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Scribed as frustrating and downright 
despicable, but I know that this will 
not allow me an escape from the tough 
decisions we must make under our Con- 
Stitution and will make in a few hours 
on this Saturday morning. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have all at one time or another 
tried to go with the flow on this issue. 
We have given our President strong 
backing in August, September, and Oc- 
tober when the polls were so high in his 
favor. Some have backed off when the 
troop deployment doubled, realizing, 
and rightly so, the changed nature of 
our commitment. 

However, we all remain steadfast in 
our common goal of removing Iraq 
from Kuwait via every peaceful route 
possible. 

I share the President's concern for 
human-rights violations, the rape, tor- 
ture, and pillaging of Kuwait, and, 
quite frankly, Mr. Speaker, I am more 
concerned about the rape, pillaging, 
and neglect of our own needs right here 
at home. 

I want peace. The American people 
want peace. George Bush wants peace. 

I want to turn our attention to our 
problems immediately on our doorstep, 
our infrastructure needs, our health 
care, our education policy, and in car- 
ing for the needs of our Americans 
right here at home. 

Mr. Speaker, we have pressing prob- 
lems with which we, until about 5% to 
6 months ago, were to use our much de- 
served peace dividend to help solve. Oh, 
how nice it would be to set ара special 
account to receive contributions from 
those we now protect in the Middle 
East and, instead, help protect and re- 
build America here at home. 

Mr. Speaker, I challenge the Presi- 
dent and this Congress that the second 
we have ended this conflict that we 
move forward determined to make this 
Nation independent, to break the 
chains of energy dependence, to rebuild 
our economy, to defend this country 
with a new commitment to economic 
strength and to stop playing Uncle 
Sucker to the whole world. 

Mr. Speaker, I blink this final time 
in these early hours of this fateful Sat- 
urday less than 48 hours from the dead- 
line. After careful thought, the tough- 
est vote of my 14 years in this body 
will be to support the President. Let us 
give the true peace a real chance. I will 
stand by our President. I will stand by 
our troops. And I pray for both. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. EVANS]. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
we are not simply voting on the ques- 
tion of authorizing the use of military 
force but also on the creation of à new 
generation of war veterans. 

Most military experts say that we 
will lose thousands of young American 
lives and that the trauma of a techno- 
logically intense and mechanized war 
will cause severe physical and psycho- 
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logical damage to many of the survi- 
vors. 

As a member of the Veterans Com- 
mittee I have seen too many veterans 
suffer from cutbacks in VA health care. 
Veterans of World War П, Korea and 
Vietnam are not getting the help they 
deserve from the VA. 

For example, our Government has 
continued to ignore the plight of agent 
orange victims and we have treated 
only a small fraction of vets who still 
suffer from the psychological scars of 
the Vietnam war. 

Mr. Speaker, if we cannot help veter- 
ans from previous wars, how can we in 
good conscience say we will serve the 
thousands of veterans who will carry 
home the wounds of this impending 
war? And for what? 

Should this Congress support a reso- 
lution that amounts to a declaration of 
war so we can restore the Kuwaiti 
royal family to power? 

Should this country go to war to pro- 
tect the supply of oil to our so-called 
allies who have not sent ground or 
naval forces to the gulf? 

Should we send thousands of young 
Americans into battle when Saudi Ara- 
bia is not willing to fully mobilize its 
own population? 

None of these reasons, nor any of 
those advanced by the Bush adminis- 
tration, should compel us to risk the 
lives of our servicemen and women. 

I believe we should send our finest 
young Americans into combat only 
when vital national security interests 
dictate that we do. 

In the meantime, let us continue the 
sanctions which are weakening Saddam 
Hussein’s ability to wage war. And let 
us ensure that our allies like Japan, 
Korea and Germany send some of their 
own to the desert to aid our contain- 
ment of Iraq. 

War now means we will suffer greatly 
while our allies sit on the sidelines. 

Such a war is not worth it—and it 
certainly is not in this country’s best 
interests. 

Mr. Speaker, it is for these reasons 
that I urge my colleagues to vote for 
the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5% minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GUARINI]. 

Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
strongly support the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution. 

AS a free, Democratic people we have 
struggled and fought hard for а newer 
world. 

Today, we are involved in a historic 
debate; crucial to the future of our Na- 
tion. We have a profound responsibility 
before us. 

In the final analysis, we will be vot- 
ing our conscience knowing that what 
we are doing is in our national interest 
regardless of party. 

Unfortunately, the United States 
may be headed for armed confrontation 
in the Persian Gulf. Saddam Hussein 
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has invaded and pillaged Kuwait com- 
mitting countless human rights viola- 
tions. 

The U.N. resolution calling on the 
international community to use any- 
means necessary" to bring about Iraq's 
"immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal” shows unanimous condemna- 
tion of Saddam's actions. This unmiti- 
gated aggression must not be allowed 
and must not be rewarded. 

Since the August 2 invasion of Ku- 
wait, the United States, with inter- 
national backing, has tried moral per- 
suasion, and face-to-face talks in Gene- 
уа. All appear to have failed. Iraq has 
not budged an inch and remains firmly 
in control of Kuwait. 

Aggressive behavior by one nation 
against another must be resisted or we 
wil lose the opportunity for a new 
world order. The rule of law must pre- 
vail. The international community 
Should continue its efforts to enforce 
the U.N. resolution. The question is 
how best to achieve this objective. 

In my opinion we have two options: 
We can continue to strive for a politi- 
cal solution through diplomacy and 
continue to tighten the sanctions or we 
can declare war. My vote is to give 
sanctions more time to work. We must 
be more patient. 

Five months of sanctions have clear- 
ly weakened the Iragi economy. By 
some reports their GNP has dropped 40 
percent. They have been declared an 
international outlaw—cut off by the 
rest of the world, and their problems 
will continue to escalate. 

We have already seen positive results 
from our policy. We have stabilized the 
region. We have stabilized the world's 
oil markets. Our hostages are safe at 
home and we have contained Iraq's ter- 
ritorial ambitions. 

Sanctions are indeed exacting a toll. 
Our policy is having а marked effect. 
Why change strategy in midstream? 

At present, our forces are in a defen- 
sive position and I support this fully. 

We must exhaust all possibilities for 
a peaceful solution before we commit 
ourselves to war. 

War must be our last resort. 

If there is to be war, it is Congress 
that has authority under article 1 sec- 
tion 8 of our Constitution to declare 
war. 

The President is wrong when he 
claims that he has sufficient authority 
under the Constitution to order U.S. 
forces into battle. He is our Com- 
mander in Chief in charge of conduct- 
ing military operations. Under our sys- 
tem of checks and balances, only Con- 
gress has the power to declare war. 

He has not only ignored the powers 
bestowed upon Congress by the Con- 
stitution but he has said that if appro- 
priate action is necessary, he will go 
ahead without congressional approval. 
This is а blatant usurpation of power 
and a distortion of our constitutional 
process. 
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I am not ruling our armed conflict 
Should the circumstances warrant it. 
Saddam needs to know that our pa- 
tience is not endless and Iraq must un- 
conditionally withdraw from Kuwait. 

But, first, let us give peace a chance. 
Tens of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of lives are at stake. 

Wars are not tidy and they are 
fraught with the unexpected. If you 
have been through war—you have expe- 
rienced the pain and the horror—you 
are not во quick to commit others. 

We must ask ourselves if we went to 
war, would it be a pyrrhic victory? Are 
we willing to occupy Iraq indefinitely? 
Do we have a plan for stability in the 
Middle East? Do we have a plan to deal 
wtih terrorism? 

Where to? What next, Mr. President? 

We must make every effort to lead 
the way—away from violence. 

Otherwise we will be unleashing the 
most awesome power ever assembled in 
history. 

Let us not make war a quick fix. We 
need time to find an acceptable solu- 
tion. Let us give ourselves more time 
to work with our allies to strengthen 
the coalition and to get them to join in 
a, fairer burden sharing. 

We must not turn this into an Amer- 
ican war. Almost two-thirds of the 
750,000 troops in the gulf are Americans 
together with three-quarters of the 
planes. 

Our focus should be on bolstering our 
failing economy, fighting the war on 
drugs, making our streets safe, 
Straightening out our banking crisis, 
and attending to our deep-seeded social 
problems. We are faced with a $320 bil- 
lion deficit that is continuing to grow 
out of control and threatening to less- 
en every American's standard of living. 
This is a war we can ill afford. 

The estimated cost of our effort in 
the gulf is $30 billion now. If we go to 
war this sum will increase astronomi- 
cally. 

It should be noted that Saudi Arabia, 
whose homeland and oil fields we are 
defending, is benefiting from a windfall 
profit of $60 billion. Every American 
taxpayer is contributing to this wind- 
fall. This is not fair and it is not just. 

Patience is а virtue. NATO is proof 
positive of that patience. We acted to- 
gether with our allies and we won. 

Give sanctions а chance to work. 
Perfect these sanctions relentlessly— 
keep the pressure on. Strive to replace 
many of our forces with our Western 
and Arab forces. Work toward peace. 
Let us stand up for America. 

We should all pray for peace and for 
the safe return of our service members. 
They and their families are making ex- 
treme sacrifices for the ideals for 
which this country stands. We are 
grateful to them and we are proud of 
them. We can best serve them by 
adopting a policy which will bring each 
and everyone of them home safely. 
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Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SAVAGE]. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
America’s military involvement in the 
Middle East, but of course this is not 
to condone the position of Saddam 
Hussein in Iraq. 

I, of course, oppose all invasions, not 
only in Kuwait, but the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan and our own invasion of 
Panama and Grenada. I oppose all oc- 
cupations, not only Iraq of Kuwait, but 
also Israel of the Gaza Strip in the 
West Bank and Golan Heights in south- 
ern Lebanon. I think that Saddam Hus- 
sein and Iraq should comply with the 
U.N. resolutions, but so should Israel. 

I think that the United States needs 
to, in order to play its part as a world 
leader, be more evenhanded and fair. 
Before trying to wage war abroad, to 
try to win some of the wars in which 
we are engaged in at home: the war 
against drugs, the war against crime, 
the war against homelessness, the war 
against racism. This is here, before we 
go to teach elsewhere. 

I think it is a disgrace that a Presi- 
dent who just recently vetoed the 
rights of African-Americans to have a 
chance to get a more proportionate 
share of our employment in business, 
and ownership in this country, and to 
turn around now and ask these same 
African-Americans to risk their lives 
at a rate above the proportion of their 
population. The same may be said of 
whites. Whites’ sons and daughters of 
working class families. 

May I just add also in this debate, I 
think it has been clouded by jingoistic 
hyperbole that personifies the problem 
as though Hussein is the problem, so 
we can talk about doing out Hussein, 
bombing Hussein. Well, let me tell 
Members, if we bomb Baghdad, we do 
not bomb Hussein. We bomb and kill 
children, and mothers, and senior civil- 
ians unarmed. Do not cover that by 
some phony personification. 

The real problem, if not Hussein, ex- 
isted before him and will exist after 
him, the question of resource exploi- 
tation in our world where developing 
nations exploit the resources of unde- 
veloped nations so that the undevel- 
oped nations suffer ever-increasing 
poverty while the developed nations 
prosper. Africans, Latin Americans, 
Arabs, many members of Asiatic na- 
tions, while the developed nations with 
the Eurocentric culture, the capitalis- 
tic economy prosper, that is unjust. I 
say to Members that they cannot have 
peace without justice. Justice is a pre- 
requisite for peace. If America wants 
peace, it cannot do so with military 
might, but only by promoting justice 
in the world so that our prosperity and 
good health can be shared by all. Jus- 
tice is the answer to the problems in 
the Middle East, not military might. 
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Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. POSHARD]. 

Mr. POSHARD. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
established fact: That both the Presi- 
dent and the Congress unanimously 
agree that Saddam Hussein must leave 
Kuwait unconditionally. 

It is an established fact: That both 
the President and the Congress unani- 
mously agree that our troops must be 
given 100 percent support now and 
should Congress declare war and em- 
power our President to conduct that 
war, they should be given 100 percent 
support in the future. 

However, it is not an established 
fact: That we should abandon the pol- 
icy of economic sanctions against Iraq 
while maintaining a defensive posture 
in Saudi Arabia until the sanctions ac- 
complish the result of forcing Hussein 
out of Kuwait. 

Let us reiterate: The policy of sanc- 
tions, international unity, and a defen- 
sive posture was one articulated to the 
Congress and the world less than 5 
months ago by the President himself. 

Now we are being asked to abandon 
this policy, а policy which the Presi- 
dent initiated with these words. 

This is a policy which will take time—it 
will require the patience of the American 
people. 

The President of the United States is 
in the prayers of every Member of this 
Congress. Despite the brash statements 
of some, statements in error, that some 
Members will vote on the basis of their 
politics, I do not believe there is one 
Member of this Congress who wants to 
see our President or our country fail at 
this critical moment in our history. 

But there are many Members of this 
body, including this Member, who dis- 
agree with the change in policy which 
the President has stated and wish him 
to stay the course which he originally 
established. 

Why? Because we believe that the 
original course of action, the course of 
economic sanctions, defensive military 
posture to prevent further aggression, 
and international unity against an ag- 
gressor nation represents the best solu- 
tion for resolving, not just this con- 
flict, but all conflicts such as this one 
in the future. 

Why do we believe that this original 
course of action has а chance to work? 
For one reason. Because there is indeed 
а new world order which the President 
himself has had a part in bringing 
about. 

A new world order which is more 
democratic, less prone to tolerate 
naked aggression by one country on 
another, and more capable of adopting 
and implementing the very course of 
action which the President set less 
than 5 months ago. 

Even 5 years ago we would never 
have seen a unified international com- 
munity stand with us against the likes 
of saddam Hussein. Sanctions would 
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never have worked then, they have a 
chance now because we truly do live in 
& different world. 

They have а chance to work now if, 
in the President's own words, ‘е can 
be patient", understand that this new 
model for a new world order is one for 
the long haul. And it is not enough for 
the people of America to understand 
this—it must be understood by our al- 
lies also. 

As it has been said many times on 
this floor, impatience is no excuse for 
war. When future generations open the 
history books—will they read that at 
this moment in our country's history— 
we had a chance to lead а new world 
order іп а new direction for defeating 
naked aggression—and we refused to 
have the patience or the courage to 
risk that effort? 

Or will they read that we resorted to 
the old method of resolving differences, 
the method of war first. This is the 
first time in history that we have had 
sufficient unity among the nations of 
the world to chart a different course. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the President and 
I urge the Congress to stay the course, 
the one that the President himself set 
out. Let us teach our children, and 
teach the world, that leadership also 
means daring to find peace in a dif- 
ferent way than through the mecha- 
nism of war. And let us have faith that 
the people, given an appropriate under- 
standing of the need for resolving this 
conflict through sanctions, and defen- 
sive action, will stay the course with 
us. 
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Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, as many of us have pointed 
out today, these votes we take on our 
Nation's policy in the Persian Gulf will 
be remembered as the most important 
of our careers, whether we have been 
here 1 term, or 25 terms. For that rea- 
son alone, we should not rush our judg- 
ment. History tells us that when we 
rush, or even stumble, into war, we end 
up regretting our actions later. А num- 
ber of current and former Members of 
Congress have told us that their vote 
for the Gulf of Tonkin resolution was 
the vote they regretted most. Patience 
is а virtue in instances when the con- 
sequences of quick action are so high. I 
have been home in my district for a 
couple of months and this is the mes- 
sage I have heard from the people 
there: Don't rush to war—let the 
sanctions take grip—use force as a last 
resort.“ 

We are all proud of our Armed Forces 
in the Middle East. Those brave men 
and women have the support of all of 
us, no matter what course of action we 
favor here today. We all believe that 
Iraq should end the armed occupation 
of Kuwait, a sovereign nation and an 
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ally of ours. The aggression of Saddam 
Hussein cannot be rewarded. This is а 
vital matter for the postcold war world 
order. The question is why we have to 
make a snap decision, on a short time- 
table, on the use of offensive force. 

I am also concerned about the huge 
burden that this country has taken on 
as we defend Saudi Arabia and seek to 
liberate Kuwait. The projected cost of 
Operation Desert Shield is projected to 
be about $30 billion for fiscal year 1991. 
Our allies have pledged a mere $9 bil- 
lion in assistance. This is not enough. 
If our allies are going to be the direct 
beneficiaries of our military actions in 
the gulf, then they must be prepared to 
pay an equal share of the costs. 

Mr. Speaker, this will be the first 
time in American history that we have 
set a date on which we will attack an- 
other country. This is unprecedented 
and unnecessary. I do not believe that 
enough time has been given for the 
worldwide embargo against Iraq to 
have their full effect. I believe there 
are additional diplomatic channels 
that can be brought into play that have 
not yet been explored that could lead 
to а peaceful solution to this explosive 
Situation. We owe it to the one-half 
million American service men and 
women in the Persian Gulf to com- 
pletely exhaust those options before we 
resort to force. War is a last resort and 
should be treated as a last resort. I do 
not rule out offensive strike at a later 
date. If the President comes to the 
Congress and demonstrates that sanc- 
tions against Iraq are not working and 
wil not ultimately work, and if the 
President is certain that all diplomatic 
options have been explored, then the 
Congress can do its' duty under the 
Constitution and declare war. 

We were right to go to the defense of 
Saudi Arabia and our other allies in 
the Middle East against the aggression 
of Saddam Hussein. Our policy to this 
point has isolated this dictator and is 
hurting his country. I believe we 
should proceed from this point with 
caution and patience. I will vote for 
the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KOSTMAYER]. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Speaker, this 
is what the House is debating: “А reso- 
lution concerning the authorization for 
use of military force against Iraq.” 

Why do we not call it what it is, а 
declaration of war? 

We are debating whether or not 
America will go to war perhaps in the 
next 72 hours. 

We are deciding whether to send men 
and women to kill and to be killed. 

We are debating the most fundamen- 
tal question a democratic society can 
debate. 

If ever there was a time to speak 
plainly, now is the time. This is а dec- 
laration of war and it will take the 
country into a war that we are told 
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will be short and decisive, but which 
could be long and bloody. 

Mr. Speaker, this is something the 
Congress has done only five times in 
American history, only twice in this 
century. Is this such a time? 

Does the Congress believe this dec- 


laration should join those that 
launched two world wars in this cen- 
tury? 


Is this the new world order? 

There seems to me nothing new at all 
about two armies poised to fight one 
another to the death on а faraway bat- 
tlefield. War, Mr. Speaker, is definitely 
part of the Old World order. This is the 
wrong war, at the wrong time in the 
wrong place for the wrong reasons. 

Mr. Speaker, others before me have 
argued for more time for the sanctions 
and for diplomacy. I will not repeat 
those arguments again. 

But it seems to me that this drive to 
war is taking on a perilous life of its 
own. It is as if because there are sol- 
diers there, we must fight or surrender. 
But war, Mr. Speaker, even necessary 
wars, should never be rushed into, and 
tonight America is rushing to war. 

The very people who would take us to 
war now want it to be a secret war. 

The New York Times reported this 
week that the Pentagon will impose re- 
strictions on the press to keep it from 
reporting fully to the American people 
the horrors of this war and its bloody 
realities. 

The Pentagon and the White House 
want to deny the American people the 
knowledge of the suffering this war 
will cause to so many, they want to 
sanitize it. 

If we go to war, Mr. Speaker, we 
ought to see it in its unvarnished hor- 
ror, we ought to see it every night on 
the Nation's television screens. 

It ought not to be kept from us or 
hidden from us. We ought not to be 
shielded from it. We should see and 
Share the suffering of our countrymen 
who will fight and die in this war. 

And so Mr. Speaker, if there is to be 
а vote on declaring war, let us call it 
what it is. And if there is going to be a 
war, let us see and know and feel what 
its costs will be in blood as well as 
treasure. 

Тһе Pentagon's action is unprece- 
dented, for they remember that when 
television brought the war in Vietnam 
into America's living rooms, America 
turned against it. 

Mr. Speaker, since others have dealt 
with the efficacy of sanctions and the 
hopes of diplomacy, let me say а word 
about the country's attitude toward 
this war. 

Earlier this week I spoke to the peo- 
ple I represent at three separate public 
meetings in Pennsylvania. I found 
them deeply divided on going to war. 
'The polls indicate the Nation is as well 
divided. If the war is short and the cas- 
ualties few, the President will be a 
hero and the war will be judged a vic- 
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tory, but if it is long and deadly the 
country will feel the bitterness of divi- 
sion once again. 

This war, which has not even yet 
begun is opposed by half the country, 
what will happen when the casualties 
mount? 

Mr. Speaker, the country remains 
unconvinced and so do I. In the end, 
when all the arguments are put aside, 
this decision, the decision to go to war 
can not be justified when measured 
against the possible loss of so many 
American lives. We are not saying to 
the President, “Мо”, we are saying 
not yet“. 

“То everything there is a season", 
Mr. Speaker, we have in these few 
hours remaining the chance to make 
this a season, not of war, but of peace. 
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Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. NAGLE]. 

Mr. NAGLE. Mr. Speaker, I confess 
that I am not one of the Members of 
Congress who normally takes up the 
debate on the floor. I prepare carefully, 
I assemble my notes and then I come to 
the well, listen to the debate of others, 
decide that what others have said is 
probably better than what I was going 
to say. And so I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, put my notes back in my 
pocket, and sit down. Not today. 

Today, I want to talk. I have studied 
this situation like no other. I have 
read, I have listened, and for 4 straight 
weeks in November and December, and 
to the expense of my friends, my staff 
and my family, I discussed little else. I 
honestly sought something, anything, 
some tidbit of information that would 
say to myself intellectually and mor- 
ally, "there, that's it, here at last is 
the reason for war" and I should sup- 
port the President. When the President 
ordered troops into Panama, I sup- 
ported the President. When Iraq in- 
vaded Kuwait in August and the Presi- 
dent ordered troops into a defensive 
positure in Saudi Arabia, I supported 
the President. I don't lightly step back 
from the President in matters of for- 
eign affairs. 

However, I cannot justify this mind- 
less rush to combat that I sense in this 
administration. 

And as I come here today for one of 
my few speeches, I am now searching 
for a word, а phrase, some utterance or 
clever saying that will stop this House 
from marching with the President to 
war. 

I cannot find the logic of the argu- 
ment that says on one hand the mili- 
tary capability of Saddam Hussein 
must be destroyed if he does not get 
out of Kuwait, but argues on the other 
hand that if he leaves, he can retain 
that military capability. There are 
more important priorities for the Unit- 
ed States than the restoration of sov- 
ereignty to Kuwait. 
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I cannot find the logic of the argu- 
ment that says in а region where 80 
percent of the troops are ours, 90 per- 
cent of the casulties are ours and we 
receive but 11 percent of the oil, our 
European allies should be brushed 
aside, their counsel of caution and pa- 
tience and perseverance ignored, and 
we should rush to war. 

What path did we take, what turn did 
we miss, what twist of wind or logic 
happened to us that suddenly made 
this our war, our war to fight, our war 
to die. Does this new world order we 
are told of mean that the paths of di- 
plomacy and sanctions are replaced 
with a new American slogan no longer 
the land of the free and the home of 
the brave" but we are now the world's 
paladon: Have Gun, Will Travel.“ 

Should we set aside the administra- 
tion's justified pride in their unprece- 
dented mobilizing of world opinion and 
world sanctions against aggression, of 
the fact that the hostages are freed, 
that this man is now blocked on all 
sides, his ill gotten gain of oil cannot 
be sold? I think not. 

This is not the early days of World 
War II. Back then, we didn't stage 
troops in Poland, in the Ruhr Valley, 
in Czechoslovakia. We didn't mobilize 
world opinion, we didn't isolate Hitler; 
then, unlike now, we tried to ignore 
him and pacify him. Firmness then, 
not force, should have been our early 
response. Here, we have been firm, here 
the use of other tools should be pur- 
sued such as sanctions and patience 
and unity. 

And finally, I cannot find the logic of 
the argument that says that we should 
not worry, history is wrong; this will 
be the first clean, nat and tidy war, 
where the deaths are few, the pain 
minimal and our enemy is not going to 
Shoot back. That by destroying Ku- 
wait, like hue, we will save it. 

Like here, it is winter now in Iowa. 
The mornings start cold and gray, the 
sun barely rises above the line of dark 
and barren trees. But because our win- 
ters are cold and long, spring is а spe- 
cial time. The first day without a jack- 
et, the first time the warm, new wind 
of the first warm day touches your face 
tells you most vividly that you are life, 
the renewal of that cycle has com- 
menced again. 

I want our sons and daughters, when 
spring comes, to feel that first warm 
wind. I want children to be comforted 
by their parents, husbands and wives to 
hug, the planting to be done, and their 
lives to be lived in peace—not wasted 
on sand and sea halfway around the 
world in a place where no one else 
wants to fight and die. 

This Member cannot give up will- 
ingly their right to live and lead those 
lives without every effort having been 
made first for peace. War should be our 
last alternative, peace should be our 
objective. 
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The administration's request for a 
blanket endorsement of war should be 
rejected, Congress should insist that 
all peaceful alternatives be pursued. 

We should remember the admonition 
of Adlai Stevenson: Making peace is 
harder than making war.” 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3% minutes to the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. KOPETSKI]. 

Mr. KOPETSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
are few issues as important to debate 
as the delineation of constitutional 
powers or decisions to authorize mili- 
tary action. 

Today, we consider both of these 
grave issues. 

Under our democratic government 
our debate today is not a nicety; it is а 
necessity. 

It is not a sign of weakness, it is a 
sign of strength. Our form of govern- 
ment not only requires but thrives on 
this form of debate. 

The first issue at hand is whether the 
President needs congressional author- 
ity to take offensive military action 
against Iraq. 

Isay yes. And I will vote for the Dur- 
bin-Bennett resolution. 

Some would say, however, that this 
is a gray area; that the Framers of the 
Constitution left us with conflicting 
provisions. While article I, section 8 of 
the Constitution gives Congress the 
power to declare war, article II, section 
2 designates the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces. 

However, the intent of the Framers, 
in fact, is comprehensively, clearly, 
and convincingly spelled out in the 
Federalist Papers. Alexander Hamil- 
ton, writing in paper 69, tells us: 

The President is to be Commander in Chief 
* * * In this respect his authority would be 
nominally the same with that of the King of 
Great Britain, but in substance much infe- 
rior to it. It would amount to nothing more 
than the supreme command and direction of 
the military and naval forces * * *; while 
that of the British King extends to the de- 
claring of war and to the raising and regulat- 
ing of fleets and armies—all which, by the 
Constitution under consideration, would ap- 
pertain to the legislature. 

The Founding Fathers understood 
history. They knew of the propensity 
of monarchs to commit the citizenry to 
war, wars that took the lives of the 
working people and drained the eco- 
nomic resources of their communities. 
In this new great experiment called 
representative democracy, the Framers 
devised a check on the warmaking pow- 
ers. The safeguard was simple: the 
President would be required to ask the 
Congress for the authority to wage 
war. 

The second issue we consider today is 
whether we should authorize the Presi- 
dent to take offensive military action 
against Iraq. 

Using his powers as Commander in 
Chief, the President committed troops 
to the Persian Gulf on August 8, 1990, 
in а defensive operation. Since that 
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time, 400,000 American troops have 
been stationed in the region on a 
nonrotation basis and we have spent 
billions of taxpayers dollars on Oper- 
ation Desert Shield. Now the President 
wishes to have the authority to take 
offensive action. 

I do not support—and will vote 
against—the Solarz-Michel resolution, 
authorizing the President to take of- 
fensive action at this time. I will vote 
for the Hamilton-Gephard resolution. 

This decision does not come easily. I 
concur in the President's goal to re- 
move Iraqi forces from Kuwait. It is 
important in this postcold war era that 
the world community not allow such 
violent aggression as Saddam Hussein's 
to go unchecked, and therefore, be re- 
warded. 

Isupport the deployment of troops to 
defend the Saudi Arabian peninsula. 

I support the imposition of economic 
sanctions. 

I support the full range of diplomatic 
pressures against the Iragi Govern- 
ment, including ostracism from the 
world community. 

But the President's consideration of 
offensive military action is pre- 
mature—premature by his own words. 
As recently as November 1, the Presi- 
dent said, and I quote: 

I want а peaceful resolution to this crisis 
* * * Гуе indicated we're prepared to give 
sanctions time to work, and I'll repeat that 
here again today. 

So what made the President change 
his mind? 

A decision to change our country’s 
policies from one of a defensive mili- 
tary posture to an offensive action 
must result from the failure of eco- 
nomic and diplomatic actions, that 
there is no other alternative. 

But the facts speak for continuing 
sanctions. Sanctions are having an ef- 
fect. Combined Iraq-Kuwait oil produc- 
tion has dropped 91 percent, denying 
Saddam Hussein virtually all of Iraq’s 
export revenue. Estimates tell us that 
sanctions will reduce Iraq's economic 
output by 40 to 50 percent. 

Think about that. How long can a 
country’s economy survive—or how 
long can a despot stay in power or 
maintain his war machine—when the 
gross national product drops by 50 per- 
cent? 

There are more signs of success as 
well. 

Since our troops are in the gulf, and 
the sanctions are in effect, Saddam 
Hussein’s military aggression is con- 
tained. And herein lies the difference 
between Saddam Hussein in the Middle 
East and Hitler in Europe in 1939. No 
one stopped Hitler. We stopped Sad- 
dam. Our multinational military ac- 
tion is working. 

The hostages have been freed. 

Up until a few days ago, the price of 
oil had dropped and was relatively sta- 
ble. 
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We have built a world boycott of Iraq 
including Arab and non-Arab nations. 

All of these signs point to success if 
we continue the policy we have been 
following: The use of economic sanc- 
tions and diplomatic pressure to force 
Saddam Hussein to withdraw from Ku- 
wait. 

We've even been told by the White 
House, State Department and Penta- 
gon that sanctions are having the de- 
sired effect. Members of the congres- 
sional delegation who returned from 
the gulf this week report that sanc- 
tions will work—but might take longer 
than we all would like. 

So, what has changed since the Presi- 
dent told us on November 1 he wanted 
to resolve the crisis peacefully by giv- 
ing sanctions time to work? 

Apparently, only time and the Presi- 
dent’s logic. No опе сап вау 
unequivocably that sanctions won’t 
work; only that they will take time. 

We should continue to follow our pol- 
icy of economic sanctions and diplo- 
matic ostacism until Saddam Hussein 
leaves Kuwait or until we are abso- 
lutely certain no further progress can 
be made. 

But despite the continued progress in 
the gulf, the President wants to change 
course in a move toward offensive mili- 
tary action. In order to convince the 
Congress to give him the authority to 
do that, he needs to make his case. Not 
just to us here, but to the citizens of 
Oregon’s Fifth Congressional District 
and the rest of the Nation. 

I don't believe he’s done that. 

The power conferred upon the Con- 
gress concerning offensive military 
force is not just procedural. It is sub- 
stantive as well. The Congress is not 
just a rubber stamp of the President's 
policies. The power to declare war, to 
authorize the use of offensive military 
action, is also the power to say no. And 
we should say no until the President 
proves his case. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I wish I could sup- 
port the tactics of our President. But 
then, I think of Glen Klein. Glen was 
my best friend in Pendleton, OR. He 
was an all-America boy, а high school 
track star, a dedicated student. He was 
& young man who went to war and died 
for his country. 

One of the first visits I made when I 
got to Washington was to look up 
Glen's name on the black granite of the 
Vietnam Memorial. I touched his 
name. And I thought about how much I 
missed him. I could not help but think 
of the possibility of this very vote. 

When I’m told we may have 1,000 or 
10,000 dead soldiers, I don’t think solely 
of the men and women who will die. I 
read my mail and I think of thousands 
of wives and husbands. Then I double 
that figure and think of their parents. 
I multiply that number and think of 
children, brothers and sisters. 

Nothing is less certain in war than 
predictions, how quickly to victory, 
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how many death. This is why we today 
should tell the President to be patient, 
to give economic sanctions a chance, as 
he asked us in November. 

Now is not the time to give the Presi- 
dent discretionary authority to com- 
mit American men and women to the 
perils of war, to injury, to death. 
Bloodshed is not the only recourse. It 
appears we have contained Saddam 
Hussein. Let’s allow more time for eco- 
nomic sanctions and world diplomatic 
pressure to drive Saddam Hussein out 
of Kuwait. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I am submit- 
ting for the RECORD the recently pub- 
lished thoughts of the father of one of 
the service people from my district 
serving in Saudi Arabia. I am also sub- 
mitting a poem by the young man him- 
self. 

[From the Statesman Journal, Salem, OR, 

Aug. 18, 1990] 
NATIONS CAN'T TEACH CHILDREN 
(By Cy Eberhart) 

What does a father say when his son calls 
and says, “This is it, Dad. We report at 1300 
hours to check our rifles and gear“? 

You've known for a week that the unthink- 
able could happen, but still. . . maybe some- 
thing would change. 

You choke up. Feelings from three wars 
ago come flooding баск... when your own 
father clasped you by the hand as you 
boarded the 1:30 a.m. train. There were no 
words then, and there are none now. 

So you try to hold together long enough to 
make certain that you have his correct mail- 
ing address . after all, Saudi Arabia is a 
long way away. You ask if you can send him 
anything. Yes, there is one thing. That sight 
scope he bought for his own rifle a few years 
back. Send that. 

Ah, the Marines taught him well. Your 
weapon is everything. Take care of it, and it 
will take care of you. Combat is for keeps. 
Get the advantage over your enemy. 

There is a feeble goodbye, and the brief 
conversation is finished. The tears well up. 

With clouded eyes, you imagine the two 
hours he has left at home. He’ll hold his own 
son, not yet 3 weeks old. You feel his own be- 
wilderment at being wrenched away from the 
one place he knows he’s supposed to be. 

He’s supposed to be that special source of 
laughter and play for his son, opening to him 
the world of joy and excitement. To open to 
him life’s wonders, encouraging his curiosity 
to dream dreams and see visions. A hand to 
hold, fulfilling the infant’s need for trust and 
security. To hug and to bounce so that be- 
longing and love are things to take for 
granted. 

He was not taught this. These are simple 
truths that rise naturally from his heart. 
Now he’s violating that which his every in- 
stinct tells him to obey. 

This makes obvious the fact that in mat- 
ters of truth, whenever the mind abandons 
the heart, trust only the heart. It alone has 
the wisdom of human survival. 

Never is this more in evidence than when 
situations bring you face to face with life’s 
basics. 

I saw this often in my work as a hospital 
chaplain. In the quiet hallways at night, see- 
ing family after family sitting in vigil. Life 
is reduced to its essentials: love, caring, 
compassion, empathy. 

But outside, because of an unpopular war, 
the world was marked by people against peo- 
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ple. There was constant unrest, violence, 
riots, political maneuvering and confronta- 
tions of all sorts. 

The lesson in this has 
throughout history. 

It's there to see at least as far back as the 
Old Testament prophets. Basic human and 
Spiritual values are the essentials for human 
fulfillment. Without this, all else collapses. 
History has vindicated those who spoke this 
truth, not those who held power. It is a mes- 
sage expressed some way in every living reli- 
gion. 

But the lesson has not yet been learned. 
Some say it's even idealistic to try to teach 
it. But without it, where is there any hope? 

Some say the struggle today is about oil 
апа economics. Perhaps. But there is an- 
other struggle. It is for the survival of those 
values essesntial to humanity itself. 

The ways of nations have yet to elevate 
human life and human purpose. They have 
yet to offer human life a future. 

What is а father to say when his son calls, 
saying he is headed toward war? There are no 
words, only feelings. But perhaps he under- 
stood their meaning: 

“Come back, son. Come back soon—you 
and all who are with you. The world has 
more need of you in your home than on the 
battlefield. Your son needs to learn from you 
the ways of life and love and hope. Nations 
can't do this. But you can. Come home, son. 
Come home soon!" 


POEM By ERIC EBERHART, U.S. MARINE 
Corps, SAUDI ARABIA, NOVEMBER 1990 

O ften I may wonder why 

P erhaps it’s just my fear 

E ven when the war begins 

R eality is here 

A nd as I wither іп the heat 

T he desert wind blows on 

I Св where I stand, here іп the sand 

O bserving what goes on 

N othing to compare it to. 

D rink from my canteen 

E at with us, oh noble one 

8 it and live like a Marine 

E arly morning swarms of flies 

R estless nights and troubled times 

T hen the thought of fear was gone. 

8 oon the days became so long 

H oly land, the desert sand 

I в not our fate in another's hand 

E ven I, prepare to die 

L ord my God watch over me 

D estiny, not up to me, what is my identity? 
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Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ECKART]. 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, the ab- 
surdity of much of what we have heard 
tonight is hard to ignore. We are told 
that we have to declare war in order to 
avoid it. We are told that we may have 
to destroy a country in order to save it. 
The magic of a date plucked from the 
air is said to be that linchpin around 
which we will decide whether or not to 
move this Nation’s and other nations’ 
great forces in an indiscriminate at- 
tack aganist some who is universally 
decried as an evil person. But January 
15 is not a special day. It does not rec- 
ognize the birth of any great leader, 
nor does it commemorate any great 
event. It does recognize, however, the 
abdication to the simply philosophy 


been repeated 
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once again that might makes right and 
commemorates the surrender of reason 
to impulse. Saddam Hussein being 
wrong does not make war on January 
15right. But it may make it inevitable. 

Mr. Speaker, we were in this well 
just 2 years ago speaking about the 
peace dividend. Two years later we 
have neither peace, nor a dividend. 
That which we in this Chamber fought 
so vigorously for just this past Octo- 
ber, to reduce the deficit, has already 
evaporated in the hot desert air, and 
we will lose much more financially 
with each day that this desert adven- 
ture goes forward. But war cannot be 
measured just in dollars and cents 
alone. 

Mr. Speaker, this vote is not really 
the end. It is merely the beginning. It 
is the beginning of lonely knocks on 
faraway doors telling families that a 
love one is lost. It is the beginning of 
the end of а rule of reason in an admin- 
istration that I am so fearful wants to 
see much more come from the pockets 
of American taxpayers and more to be 
asked from the lives of American citi- 
zens. It is the beginning once again of 
the failure to believe in the reasonabil- 
ity of those who seek to achieve peace 
through negotiation. 

We do not win when we fight. Mr. 
Bush does not lose when we vote. Those 
who lose are those who resort to vio- 
lence and the threat of violence in 
order to achieve their ends. 

What counts is not simply the cold 
statistics of bodies or dollars, not 
whether George Bush or Saddam Hus- 
sein is the winner, or which military 
Strategy should be used, but how each 
American will react when Life maga- 
zine records in color the pictures of the 
dead. It is the human toll that must 
convince this body that war and that 
which is attendant to war is not really 
an answer in and of itself. 

The new order should not be com- 
menced by resorting to an old tactic. 
The final resort, war and violence, is 
that which must meet a very high 
moral test, and simply to say that we 
have waited long enough, that we have 
no more patience for peace, does not 
meet the moral standard of using force 
as а last resort. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not prepared to 
look my constituents in the eye and 
tell them that this Government, our 
people, has exhausted every оррог- 
tunity to save their children's lives. 
When I can do that, then I will support 
the initiatives before us. Until then I 
honestly believe that the best course 
and the only course for hope and oppor- 
tunity for all people everywhere is to 
give an opportunity to let peace have 
its chance. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Missouri [Ms. HORN]. 

Ms. HORN. Mr. Speaker, this is my 
first statement before this body as а 
Member of Congress. 
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We all recognize that the Persian 
Gulf situation before us is most grave. 

At this moment, hundreds of men 
and women from the second District of 
Missouri stand ready to prevent fur- 
ther aggression—and force Saddam 
Hussein from Kuwait, if necessary. 

I want to thank them for taking that 
risk. 

They are in my thoughts as I have 
listened and weighed the options before 
Congress. 

I join my colleagues in stating that: 
First, Saddam  Hussein's aggression 
will not stand; second, there will be no 
appeasement; third, Saddam Hussein 
will leave Kuwait; and finally, fourth, 
he will never control the oil supply in 
that region. 

Saddam Hussein must take no com- 
fort from this debate. He must make no 
mistake that the military might of the 
United States, including many men 
and women from Missouri, will force 
him—if that is necessary—to leave Ku- 
wait. 

The President's decision to stand 
firmly against Saddam Hussein last 
August is honorable and just. I com- 
mend and support it. There is no doubt 
that our military and diplomatic posi- 
tion is one of strength. 

Five months ago, the United States 
and our international allies put into 
place sanctions against Iraq. 'These 
sanctions are working. The flow of 
Ігаді oil to the world market has 
stopped. Iraqi GNP will soon be cut by 
70 percent. American hostages have 
been released. 

CIA Director Webster, known and re- 
spected by many of my constituents, 
has testified that the sanctions are 
continuing to weaken Iraq’s military 
capability as shortages of spare parts 
and munitions develop—and as equip- 
ment breaks down. 

Despite the disappointment of 
Wednesday’s meetings in Geneva, dip- 
lomatic channels are still open. 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to address 
the issue of what happens if we go to 
war. 

What happens when Saddam Hussein 
attacks Israel, as he has assured us he 
will? 

Israel will respond. 

We all realize that when that hap- 
pens, Arab participation in the coali- 
tion will change. 

Many of us are not satisfied that this 
issue, along with the issues of possible 
terrorism and the ultimate balance of 
power in the Middle East, have been 
fully addressed. 

I support the Hamilton-Gephardt 
measure because it does support the 
President. It endorses all actions taken 
to date by our Government. It ensures 
that if the President should seek to use 
force against Saddam Hussein in the 
coming weeks or months that his re- 
quest for authority will be given imme- 
diate consideration in Congress. As 
many of my colleagues have pointed 
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out, the only thing this measure does 
not do is affirm January 15 as an arbi- 
trary deadline. 

This debate in Congress just began on 
Thursday. The urgency we and the rest 
of the world community feel today will 
not cease to exist on January 16. The 
determination and commitment of our 
Nation will strengthen—as Saddam 
Hussein grows weaker—under the 
international coalition for peace. 

Patience beyond January 15 does not 
weaken our position. The threat of 
force is still available to the President. 

Therefore, I will support the Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt measure to pursue peace 
in the Middle East through continued 
sanctions and diplomacy. 
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Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. SKAGGS]. 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, the crisis 
in the Persian Gulf, and determining 
the course we should take in dealing 
with it, requires each of us to decide 
how to cast the most difficult vote of 
our lives. 

It is not acceptable for Iraq to over- 
run and annex a relatively small and 
powerless neighbor. It is not acceptable 
for Iraq to fuel its further aggression 
by plundering and exploiting the re- 
sources of a conquered nation. It is not 
acceptable for Iraq to ignore inter- 
national law and U.N. Security Council 
resolutions. 

Last year, when Iraq invaded Kuwait, 
I supported President Bush’s initial de- 
cisions to deploy United States forces 
to the gulf to block further aggression; 
to impose economic isolation through 
an embargo on trade with Iraq; and to 
take those steps as part of a concerted, 
international response authorized by 
the United Nations. These have been 
among the most important and effec- 
tive actions the United States has 
taken in world affairs in recent years. 
The President deserves great credit for 
these remarkable achievements. 

Iraq should be, must be, and will be 
contained and punished. And contain- 
ment and punishment is being accom- 
plished, through the deployment of our 
forces and the economic embargo. 

Our policy has certainly not yet been 
a complete success. But just as cer- 
tainly, it has enjoyed substantial suc- 
cess. Iraqi aggression has been blocked; 
the hostages have been released; en- 
ergy markets were stabilized; sanctions 
have begun to hurt. 

Still, after 5 months, Iraq has not 
left Kuwait. That objective has not yet 
been accomplished. But is that suffi- 
cient reason to change our policy now 
and go to war? 

This debate, and the debates that 
will inevitably follow, will again test 
the maturity of this Nation’s politics. I 
pray we will rise to the occasion. The 
country, the troops, the world deserve 
our very best. 
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It is important at a time like this to 
consider our limits: the extent to 
which we can with any assurance real- 
ly know what will happen, what the 
consequences of our actions will be. We 
are rarely as smart as we think we are. 
And however smart we may be, it is es- 
sential not to confuse our smartness 
with wisdom. 

So, let us be mindful of our limits. 
This is not the time for pridefulness, or 
willfulness, or self-righteousness, or 
false certainty. 

We are dealing with the most pro- 
found moral decision a legislature or a 
government can have to make. Shall 
we go to war, and so knowingly embark 
on a path that we must assume will 
mean death to thousands of our troops, 
of those of our allies, and of those Iraqi 
people with whom the President right- 
ly observes we have no quarrel? 

With many, many lives in the bal- 
ance, there should be a high degree of 
moral certainty about the rightness of 
our actions with answers to at least 
the following questions. 

Are our Nation's objectives so vital 
and valued that they justify the use of 
deadly force on a broad scale and the 
deaths that will surely follow? In this 
case, I believe the objective of turning 
back Iraqi aggression, and so deterring 
future aggression, may well meet this 
test. As I stated, I also believe much of 
this objective has already been at- 
tained. 

But we must answer a second ques- 
tion, too. Have we exhausted all rea- 
sonable alternatives to war, such that 
war and loss of life cannot be avoided, 
or, if avoided now, are likely to be 
more costly later? It is here the evi- 
dence is sorely lacking. 

The answers to these questions are 
not now so clear that they can inform 
а decent and civilized judgment to go 
to war. 

Am I certain that my position is ab- 
solutely correct? No. No one could be. 
No one knows what will happen. But 
when not certain, I prefer to err on the 
side of actions which stop short of the 
horrific irreversibility of war. 

In announcing his response to the in- 
vasion of Kuwait, the President stated 
that “Тһе mission of our troops is 
wholly defensive * * *. They will not 
initiate hostilities." Right after the 
November election, the President 
changed his policy and deployed forces 
sufficient for an offensive mission, and 
he now indicates in every way that he 
is determined to use those forces after 
January 15 if Iraq fails to withdraw 
from Kuwait. 

Having changed his policy, the Presi- 
dent now asks Congress to fall in line 
behind the new policy—without serious 
qualification, restriction, or modifica- 
tion. 

Those of us who decline to endorse 
the President's request for authority to 
use force will be accused of undermin- 
ing him and our Nation's credibility. 
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That is an unavoidable result of a vote 
against his request, and that pains me 
greatly. But this exercise in democracy 
adds much more to our credibility than 
this vote can subtract. 

I was once an officer of marines, and 
во I am always а marine. And proud of 
it. When my Peresident issues а call to 
duty, when he makes an appeal for sup- 
port, my first instinct, my first reflex 
is to salute. 

However, my constituents have elect- 
ed me to represent them, and the Con- 
stitution requires me to fulfill a na- 
tional responsibility as a Member of а 
coequal branch of this Government. 
The branch charged with the power to 
declare whether to take this Nation 
into war. These supervening respon- 
sibilities make it impossible for this 
marine to support this President's re- 
quest this time. 

Perhaps more importantly, the Presi- 
dent cannot presume to set out оп а 
course that almost certainly impli- 
cated the eventual massive use of mili- 
tary force, do so without first obtain- 
ing the informed agreement of the Con- 
gress, and later be heard to complain 
when Congress has to confront its own 
responsibility. As I've said before, the 
President may possess the power to 
take this country into war without 
congressional assent, but under our 
Constitution he does not have the right 
to do so. That right is expressly re- 
served to the representatives of the 
people in Congress. 

There is good reason why our Found- 
ing Fathers organized our Government 
this way. The decision to go to war is 
the gravest decision that a Govern- 
ment can make, and it is imperative 
that such a decision be made with the 
broadest possible support, and after 
careful consideration of all the options 
and all the ramifications. 

So, the decision is properly one to be 
made by this body. 

For my part, as а veteran of Viet- 
nam, I have been mindful in recent 
weeks and months of the horrors of 
war. And while I might say “Үев” to 
war against Iraq at some point, I will 
not at this point. War now is not nec- 
essary. The President's original pol- 
icy—of containment, punishment, and 
diplomacy—can still work. 

Тһе decision to change that policy 
and initiate the use of force—with 
many thousands likely to be killed, 
and tens of thousands wounded and 
maimed—should be made as a last re- 
sort only. 

Before we take that step, we must be 
prepared to say, to the mother who 
might lose а son, to the husband who 
might lose a wife, to the neighbor who 
might lose а friend: We tried every- 
thing else that had a realistic chance 
of working before we chose war. 

And we have some time. The imme- 
diate objective of containing Iraq's ag- 
gression has been accomplished. The 
longer term objective of forcing Iraq 
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out of Kuwait can stil be accom- 
plished. Let us employ what President 
Eisenhower called the courage of pa- 
tience. 

Тһе fact is sanctions are working, 
and working better than any sanctions 
in modern history. The administration 
has testified that the embargo is more 
than 90 percent effective. There is leak- 
age, and some newly imported 
consumer goods can be obtained in 
Iraq. But the first purpose of the block- 
ade was always to cut off Iraq’s exports 
of the one product on which its econ- 
omy depends—oil—and that part of the 
blockade has been effective. Most ex- 
perts say the embargo has also been ex- 
tremely effective against major war 
materiel. 

These sanctions are unprecedented in 
their success, extraordinary in the 
international backing they enjoy, and 
more massive in scope than any adopt- 
ed in peacetime against any nation. 
And they are inflicting painful costs on 
the Iraqi economy—and, increasingly, 
on the Iraqi military. 

A respected group of former U.S. 
military chiefs, Reagan Cabinet mem- 
bers, and diplomats has testified that 
continued economic sanctions could 
achieve our goals in the region. In 
hearings last month, two former Chair- 
men of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—Gen. 
David C. Jones and Adm. William J. 
Crowe—two former Secretaries of De- 
fense—James R. Schlesinger and Rob- 
ert S. McNamara—former National Se- 
curity Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
former National Security Agency Di- 
rector William Odom, and the current 
Director of Central Intelligence Wil- 
liam Webster advised that economic 
sanctions can be expected to have a se- 
rious effect on Iraqi military and eco- 
nomic capabilities within 3 to 6 
months. 

All but Judge Webster—and former 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger— 
counseled for patience and continued 
reliance on sanctions, and against pre- 
mature military action. I agree with 
this patient but strong approach. It of- 
fers good prospects for success in Ku- 
wait with perhaps the least collateral 
damage to our allies in the region and 
in our standing with Arab populations. 
Further, if military force proved nec- 
essary at some future point, our own 
forces would face an Iraqi army signifi- 
cantly weakened by the embargo. 
Without foreign-supplied maintenance, 
equipment, and spare parts, as much as 
one-third of Iraq’s war-fighting capa- 
bility could be compromised by mid- 
summer. 

Given this, it is extremely unfortu- 
nate that the Bush administration has 
shifted its focus away from sanctions. 
Immediately after the Iraqi invasion, 
administration officials worked hard to 
convince Congress and the United Na- 
tions of the value of sanctions. Since 
then, however, the administration has 
repeatedly cast doubts on their worth 
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and called into question the reliability 
of allies in respecting them. 

The President did a masterful job of 
constructing the sanctions policy. I do 
not understand why he now insists on 
deprecating it. 

If the administration would apply it- 
self as diligently to maintaining and 
strengthening the sanctions as it has 
to preparing for military action, there 
is every reason to believe the sanctions 
could be made even more effective. One 
way to do this would be for the United 
States to return to the United Nations 
for beefed up sanctions—perhaps with a 
carrot-and-stick proposal directed at 
the border nations—such as Jordan and 
Iran—that still allow some goods to 
leak through to Iraq. The carrot, to in- 
duce them to uphold strict sanctions, 
would be some additional aid to shield 
their own economies from the costs of 
sanctions; the stick, if they did not, 
might be direct interdiction or a sec- 
ondary U.N. embargo against them. 
These are possible alternatives—and 
there are others—which ought to be ex- 
amined. 

The administration, in focusing most 
of its efforts on preparing for the use of 
force, may be unduly optimistic about 
the prospects for a relatively painless 
military success. Administration offi- 
cials appear to believe that U.S. Armed 
Forces could win a war quickly, while 
suffering few casualties. Unfortu- 
nately, history tells us that both lead- 
ers and the public tend to underesti- 
mate the costs of war and exaggerate 
how quickly, easily, and successfully 
one can be concluded. 

If war breaks out, I hope and pray 
that the optimistic assumptions prove 
accurate. 

But, before authorizing war—particu- 
larly through a resolution as open- 
ended as the one the President has 
asked for—we should make clear that 
we are prepared to see the fighting 
through to the end, even if the end is а 
long, bloody ways off. As Admiral 
Crowe testified, “War is not neat, it's 
not tidy, and once you resort to it, it’s 
uncertain and it's а mess." No one 
Should base a decision to go to war on 
any prediction that it would be quick 
or easy. 

Just as wars tend not to be quick and 
tidy in military terms, so too they 
rarely have simple and obvious effects 
on international affairs and the course 
of history. I have seen little evidence 
that the administration has thought 
through the possible ramifications of 
the war it is prepared to initiate. Even 
assuming we win а war quickly, what 
are the immediate and longer term 
consequences for both the national and 
international politics of the countries 
of the region? Will we have, in the end, 
served our other goals in the gulf: im- 
proved conditions for our moderate 
Arab allies; regional stability; and 
movement toward settling longstand- 
ing conflicts there? 
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Both American and Middle East ex- 
perts warn that military action against 
Iraq would very likely cause political 
instability for our closest Arab allies 
by strengthening extremist, anti-West- 
ern forces, many of them religious. 
Will we have created а generation or 
two of virulent hostility toward Ameri- 
cans and American interests among 
most Arab and Muslim peoples? Will 
nascent democratic movements in Jor- 
dan, Algeria, Yemen, and Tunisia be 
put at risk? What of terrorism? As Ad- 
miral Crowe testified: 

Many Arabs would deeply resent а cam- 
paign that would necessarily kill large num- 
bers of their Muslim brothers and force them 
to choose sides between Arab nations and the 
West. 

Even if we win, we lose ground in the Arab 
world and generally injure our ability to deal 
in the future with the labyrinth of the Мій- 
dle East. 

Paul H. Nitze, special adviser on 
arms control to President Reagan, also 
fears the consequences of à successful 
war: 

Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and Egypt could be 
destabilized, with strong internal forces ris- 
ing in opposition, enraged by their govern- 
ment’s collaboration with Americans who 
had killed thousands of their Arab brothers. 
In all this ferment, U.S. influence could be 
reduced to shoring up friendly regimes, if we 
had the stomach for it. All these troubles 
would be exacerbated if Saddam were to suc- 
ceed in drawing Israel into the war. 

Others have pointed out the political 
damage we would suffer in any attempt 
to establish a new regime in Baghdad 
to replace Saddam Hussein, or in keep- 
ing a long-term peace-keeping force in 
place in either Iraq or Kuwait—both 
possibilities that administration offi- 
cials have discussed. 

I certainly expect that keeping 
enough forces in the region to contain 
Iraq while sanctions do their work may 
also cause difficulties for some of our 
regional allies. But I am convinced 
that these problems are likely to be far 
less harmful than the probable con- 
sequences of war and of postwar devel- 
opments. 

Last September, in an address to 
Congress, President Bush invoked a vi- 
sion of a world free of terrorism and su- 
perpower competition, where countries 
would work together as partners and 
resolve conflicts peacefully, seeking a 
more just and secure world. This was 
his vision of a new world order, and he 
called the gulf crisis a test of whether 
the United States and other nations 
would succeed in making this vision a 
reality. 

I agree with President Bush. With 
the end of the cold war, there is a tre- 
mendous opportunity to initiate a new 
world order. And I agree that in the 
gulf crisis we face our first real test in 
creating it. 

That is precisely why I am concerned 
about a U.S. policy that would use 
military force relatively early on and 
not as a last resort. I would hope that 
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in а new world order, the United States 
and the Soviets and the United Nations 
could agree to resolve conflicts in а 
way that doesn't turn too quickly to 
the use of force. Especially where prac- 
tical alternatives exist, as they do in 
the gulf today. 

I believe President Bush has accom- 
plished tremendous things in uniting 
the vast majorities of both the Western 
and Arab worlds in opposing the Iraqi 
invasion. His work could bear fruit for 
decades to come. We must be tough 
with Saddam Hussein. But if we really 
want the world to break out of its old 
behavior patterns, we ought to start 
now, with our own policy, and apply it 
proudly, passionately, persuasively to 
this crisis in the gulf. 

In the search for any alternative to a 
premature resort to war, we must also 
be on guard against embracing a false 
peace. Saddam Hussein does pose a real 
and substantial threat to regional sta- 
bility in the Middle East, to inter- 
national economic stability and so to 
extremely important interests of the 
United States. He is going to have to 
be dealt with. 

My advocacy of patience and deter- 
mination in behalf of sanctions and 
economic and political pressure should 
not be misunderstood. I believe many 
of us who support the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution would stress that our 
patience, too, is limited; that we are in 
earnest in saying the use of force may 
be justified later. It is, rather, a matter 
of being smart about our timing, and 
not letting arbitrarily determined 
deadlines preempt our best judgment. 

What should be made of Wednesday’s 
sorry conduct by Foreign Minister Aziz 
and of the inflammatory words of Sad- 
dam Hussein? Their behavior was again 
outrageous. But let us not let them 
manipulate us into making a decision 
based too much on our emotions and 
too little on our hard assessment of 
what's ultimately in our own interests. 
We cannot let the idiocy of the other 
side provoke us. 

We are now urged to unite. We are 
told that we owe that to the troops in 
the field. But what we owe the troops 
in the field is not some unexamined 
unity behind an unwise policy. What 
we owe the troops, what we owe the 
country, is our very best judgment— 
about what truly is in our national in- 
terest. 

I have read and listened and thought 
about this to the best of my ability. I 
do not conclude that war this winter is 
right for America. 
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Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. LOWEY]. 

Mrs. LOWEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the vote I will cast today will 
be the most important and most dif- 
ficult that I will face as a Member of 
Congress. It will affect every facet of 
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our lives in the months and years 
ahead. 

Last weekend, as I struggled with 
this difficult decision, I met with con- 
stituents for over 10 hours in five com- 
munity meetings in my district. Those 
present were representative of the peo- 
ple I serve and of our Nation at large. 
They were old and young. They were 
black, white, Hispanic, and Asian. 
They were Protestants, Jews, and 
Catholics. They were rich and poor; 
Democrat, Republican, and Independ- 
ent. 

All of them were deeply concerned 
about the course our Nation will be 
taking in the days ahead. Some argued 
strongly that we should go forward 
with war. The overwhelming majority, 
with equal passion, pleaded that we 
give more time for peaceful solutions 
to work. All, however, were troubled, 
as Iam troubled, with the situation we 
confront and the choices we face. 

At the end of each of those meetings, 
most people came to me and, having 
expressed their personal views, said 
that the most important thing was for 
me to vote my conscience, to do what 
I felt was right for our Nation. That is 
precisely what I intend to do. 

Let me first make clear that I have 
supported the President time and time 
again as he has pursued a very strong 
course of action against Saddam Hus- 
sein’s naked aggression against Kuwait 
and his blatant disregard for the prin- 
ciples of international law which are 
fundamental to the future of civiliza- 
tion. 

On August 2, when Iraq invaded Ku- 
wait, I strongly supported legislation 
authorizing the President to impose 
strong economic sanctions against 
Iraq. And his policy has been working. 
Iraq is suffering. Its gross national 
product has been cut in half. It has no 
access to spare parts for its military. 
Food shortages are growing. And this 
progress is after only 5 months when 
administration officials told us that 
they would take 1 year to 18 months to 
work. 

On August 7, when the President sent 
troops to the region to protect Saudi 
Arabia against Iraqi aggression, I sup- 
ported his decision. I reiterated that 
support on October 1 in voting for 
House Joint Resolution 658 stating the 
strong support of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the President’s policy 
in the gulf. And his policy has worked 
in preventing further aggression. 

As the President pursued tough 
stands with regard to the thousands of 
American hostages trapped in Iraq, I 
supported him. And his policy worked. 

As the President has worked to main- 
tain an international consensus, I sup- 
ported him. And his policy has been 
working. 

As the President has stood firm 
against linkage between Iraqi with- 
drawal from Kuwait and other issues in 
the Middle East, I have supported him 
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vigorously. And his policy has held in 
spite of Saddam Hussein’s blatant at- 
tempts to the contrary. 

The question before us now is not 
whether we support the goals of our 
President. Iraq must leave Kuwait and 
must no longer pose a threat to our in- 
terests or those of our allies. Saddam 
Hussein must not be allowed to under- 
mine the movement toward peace en- 
veloping much of the world. I am in 
full agreement with these goals and 
have repeatedly taken affirmative ac- 
tions in support of those goals. But 
there are serious questions which must 
be answered before we take aggressive 
military action. 

Our soldiers are presently stationed 
in the heartland of the Moslem world. 
Never in the history of Islam has such 
а massive non-Moslem force been so 
close to the most sacred shrines of 
Islam. There may be many differences 
between the Arab nations of the Middle 
East, but whatever their conflicts, they 
are, first and foremost, all part of ‘‘Dar 
Al-Islam,” the world, the home of 
Islam. Saddam Hussein has visions of 
becoming the modern Salach a-Din, the 
great Arab Moslem conqueror; how- 
ever, he is not alone in his belief that 
this is an age of the resurgence of 
Islam. From that perspective, we have 
no Arab allies who share our interest 
in protecting the stability of the West- 
ern World. Their priority is and will al- 
ways be an Islamic world. 

It is an understatement to say that 
the Arab nations do not daily concern 
themselves over the welfare of the 
United States. The best we can claim is 
that we presently share an enemy. But 
to think that this alliance unites the 
world in peace and in support of our 
vital interests, or that these are true 
allies in the long run, is a delusion. We 
should not forget that Iraq was one of 
those allies only months ago. If we un- 
derstood so little about the realities of 
the Middle East to not suspect that we, 
the United States, helped create Iraq's 
power, I am concerned that we have 
not effectively thought through the 
implications of an Iraqi defeat. 

On Iraq's border is Syria, now allied 
with us against Saddam Hussein. This 
is the same nation which has nurtured 
terrorists who have been responsible 
for acts of horror against innocent 
Americans and others. It is the same 
nation that presently occupies 70 per- 
cent of Lebanon. Its president oversaw 
the massacre of 30,000 of his citizens 
and initiated war against Israel. Presi- 
dent Assad was also a committed ally 
of Iran while American citizens were 
held hostage by its imams. The col- 
lapse of Iraq could well create a new 
and potentially more lethal enemy, one 
which has proven its willingness to 
fight against us and which sits on the 
border of our most valued ally in the 
region, Israel. There is no reason to as- 
sume that Assad has abandoned his 
hopes for а greater Syria. Assad, по 
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less than Hussein, sees himself as a po- 
tential savior of Dar al-Islam, the 
world of Islam, over the infidel forces 
of those whom he believes are out to 
attack the Moslem Arab world. 

Have we assessed how the map of the 
Middle East will look after our mili- 
tary victory over Saddam Hussein? I 
have not yet heard what strategies 
have been developed and what plans 
prepared to address the  trans- 
formations which will result even from 
a swift American victory. In fact, іп re- 
sponse to a direct question earlier this 
month, Secretary of State Baker indi- 
cated that our Government would cross 
that bridge when we come to it. 

One can well imagine the difficulty 
with which Arabs and Moslems would 
view news reports and graphic coverage 
of American planes and missiles killing 
other Arab Moslems in Iraq. Though 
Saddam may be a bully to us, he is still 
a brother to Arabs. Will the United 
States, in spite of our alliances and 
good faith, become the great Satan for 
those who do not see our military ac- 
tion in the context of the fine distinc- 
tions of intra-Arab politics but only 
see American soldiers on Moslem terri- 
tory? Will the deaths of thousands of 
Iraqis taint not only us, but also Arab 
leaders who support our country? Will 
the result be the downfall of moderate 
Arab leaders, such as Egyptian Presi- 
dent Mubarak, with whom we have 
worked in recent years? 

We must ensure that the government 
and the policies of Saddam Hussein are 
thwarted. I am committed to the de- 
struction of the military infrastructure 
of Iraq. It may ultimately be necessary 
that the United States enter the quick- 
sand of war on the Arabian peninsula. 
But in doing so we must not ignore the 
fact that this place is also the heart of 
a culture and civilization which does 
not share our world view. We are, for 
all Arab Moslems, Dar-al-Harb, the 
world of evil and warfare. Our hostages 
are still held in Lebanon, and we are 
called Satan by many. Saddam Hussein 
has been cheered not only by Iraqis, 
but also by many citizens of Arab na- 
tions throughout the Middle East. 

I recognize that war is chaos, that 
predictions are impossible. I do not ex- 
pect our President to promise us no 
casualties and no cost. But I cannot 
vote to commit young American men 
and women and a significant portion of 
our economic capacity and strength to 
a policy formulated myopically, with- 
out taking into account the full con- 
text of conflict. The administration 
has not articulated a cogent policy on 
our policy upon victory nor how the 
long-term strategic and economic in- 
terest of our country will be protected. 
Therefore, for the moment, a forceful 
patience is our best policy: continued 
pressure, continued blockade, and a 
strengthening of our military capacity. 

This policy is most likely to main- 
tain the international coalition against 
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Iraq. In addition to the risk of losing 
Arab members of the coalition if Unit- 
ed States forces are attacking their 
Arab brothers in Iraq, others in the co- 
alition have made no secret of their 
feelings that diplomatic options and 
the pressures of sanctions have not 
been exhausted. 

However, 452,000 American troops are 
committed to the Persian Gulf. Two 
out of every three troops facing down 
Iraqi forces are American. There is lit- 
tle doubt that the blood which will be 
shed if we enter a war will be, in large 
measure, American blood. In Korea, 
where there was a similar multilateral 
force, 90 percent of the casualties were 
American. The same result is highly 
likely in the gulf. 

It is not an easy thing to vote con- 
trary to the wishes of our President at 
a time such as this; however, I have a 
responsibility under our Constitution 
to make the best judgment that I can. 
It is a difficult judgment to make; in- 
deed, many of the arguments made in 
behalf of authorizing the use of force 
are very persuasive. But the fact of the 
matter is that a very real possibility 
still exists that, given a reasonable 
time to work, the international sanc- 
tions can achieve our objectives. I do 
not rule out force, but to choose war 
now and abandon diplomacy and eco- 
nomic pressure would be premature. 

As I prepare to vote, I must ask my- 
self, as the mother of three grown chil- 
dren, could I accept their deaths in bat- 
tle, with the justification which has 
been made at this point. As a Member 
of this Congress, I have a responsibility 
to consider the lives of the American 
men and women serving in the gulf as 
if they were my own children. To use 
any other standard would be unthink- 
able. For now, my answer to those 
questions is no. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4% minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ROEMER]. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a tremendous sense of responsibility 
and a hopeful vision toward the future 
that I cast a vote in my first week in 
Congress that may determine whether 
or not the United States goes to war. I 
find myself wondering whether any 
freshman class in Congress has been 
faced with such a profound and dif- 
ficult decision so early in their careers. 

If there is an agreement on the issues 
which we face in making this difficult 
decision, it is that we are united in our 
bitter condemnation of Saddam Hus- 
sein and in our enthusiastic and com- 
plete support behind our courageous 
men and women in the Persian Gulf. 
That cannot be contended. 

But this vote, this historic vote is 
about our highest responsibility as 
citizens and as a Congress. We have 
made mistakes in the past by not com- 
mitting the people of this country, by 
not committing Congress before com- 
mitting the troops. It should be the 
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people represented by the Congress who 
ultimately declare war. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
for the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution, 
and I applaud in particular the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] 
who exhibits as much knowledge, in- 
sight and experience in the Middle East 
as any Member who has served this 
most august body. 

My reasons for supporting the Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt resolution are threefold: 
democracy, deadlines and dreams. De- 
mocracy because just 1 week ago I took 
the oath to defend that Constitution. 
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I raised my hand and pledged alle- 
giance to that Constitution, and for 15 
months in à campaign against an in- 
cumbent, I told my constituents that I 
would make the tough decision even if 
I disappointed some constituents, and 
in voting on this particular issue and 
resolution, I will not vote to abdicate 
the decision to declare war to а U.N. 
resolution. Congress should shoulder 
this responsibility, not forfeit it. 

We should not allow the United Na- 
tions, which is not bearing its burden 
financially nor militarily, to tell the 
United States and the people what to 
do. 

Second deadlines. January 15 is an 
arbitrary date, and the administration 
has not made compelling cases for the 
U.S. national interest being at stake. 
They have not explained what would 
happen in Iraq if we won a military vic- 
tory in Iraq. They have not carefully 
articulated if Saddam Hussein, Kuwait, 
or chemical or biological weapons are 
our military objectives. 

Lastly, dreams. If I come here to this 
body as being one of the youngest 
Members to serve this body, I hope, I 
Strive for idealism and principle. I 
come here with hope in my heart. I 
come here with prayers in my thoughts 
and a belief in the magnificence of 
America. 

We have shown that we can lead the 
world by our proven success as a super- 
power to enforce peace in Saudi Arabia 
and in the Middle East. Let us still 
hold out that hope that we can pursue 
peace with a bit more patience, pur- 
pose, and persistence. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a tremendous sense 
of responsibility and a hopeful vision of the fu- 
ture that | cast a vote today, in my first week 
in the Congress, that may well determine 
whether or not the United States goes to war. 
| find myself wondering whether any freshman 
class of Members has been faced with a deci- 
sion so profound at such an early stage in 
their congressional careers. It is the essence 
of the Harry Truman adage, "The buck stops 
here." 

This debate fulfills one of the highest re- 
sponsibilities of this body. No President must 
be allowed to commit U.S. troops to a ground 
war overseas without the approval of the Con- 
gress. Clearly, we have both a constitutional 
and moral responsibility to be heard on the 
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question of whether or not to use military force 
in the Persian Gulf. 

The U.S. military presence in the Middle 
East is not just about oil. Saddam Hussein 
clearly must not be allowed to blackmail the 
world economy, but neither must he be al- 
lowed to solve his country's diplomatic and 
territorial disputes through brutal military force. 
More than just the protection of the vast oil re- 
serves of the Arabian Peninsula is at stake— 
the U.S. presence in the gulf represents an in- 
tolerance for Saddam Hussein's brutal tactics. 

If there is agreement on any single point 
among the various participants in this debate, 
it is that Saddam Hussein is a ruthless leader 
who will stop at nothing to achieve his selfish 
personal goals. He has invaded and literally 
raped a nation that did not provoke attack, 
and the United States must not allow such ag- 
gression against our allies and friends world- 
wide to go unpunished. Saddam Hussein 
stands virtually alone in his aggression, and 
he and his army must leave Kuwait uncondi- 
tionally. 

Our disagreements today center on the 
means by which we accomplish this goa 
whether we authorize the President to act now 
with military force or give economic sanctions 
and the diplomatic process more time to re- 
solve this crisis peacefully. It is not a decision 
that | take lightly, since | personally believe 
that it is important to send a clear message to 
tyrants such as Saddam that their egregious 
acts will not go unpunished. It is therefore my 
view that we must retain a military option if our 
international commitment to remove Saddam 
from Kuwait is to remain credible. 

The situation as | see it today calls for саге- 
ful moderation. We are at an extremely sen- 
sitive stage in this crisis. A decision to imme- 
diately send U.S. troops into war touches fam- 
ilies not just throughout the State of Indiana 
and its Third Congressional District, but ripples 

this country and across the shores 
to our allied nations as well. The United States 
has expended considerable energy in trying to 
reach a solution through diplomatic means. 
The President's policy of economic sanctions 
has received an unprecedented degree of 
support from the international community, and 
it has significantly affected Iraq's military and 
Civilian industrial base. Sanctions have cur- 
tailed the Iraqis ability to gain spare parts for 
the military machine. Sanctions have cut back 
on the economic performance, the foreign cur- 
rency, the exports and imports, and the stand- 
ard of living for Iraq's citizens. The failure to 
establish a meaningful direct dialog with Iraq 
in Geneva on Wednesday was a major dis- 
appointment, but it is not the end of the road. 

There are numerous questions to consider 
for U.S. policy beyond the most dramatic and 
obvious one of a U.S. ground war in the gulf 
region entailing a loss of American lives. 
These questions are unsettling as we con- 
template the future of the security regime in 
the Middle East. If we militarily remove Sad- 
dam Hussein, what type of government will 
follow him? If we choose to invade, how long 
will the international coalition that we have ral- 
lied against Saddam hold up? Some argue 
that the condition could crumble through sus- 
tained sanctions. How long would it hold to- 
gether after the missiles are fired? While these 
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are important questions, there are two issues 
in my view that are of critical i 

The first is whether or not the President can 
be authorized to initiate a war solely on his 
own. The second is whether we utilize a U.N. 
resolution deadline to initiate military action 
now ог give sanctions and diplomatic initia- 
tives more time to work. 

In the first instance, the answer is obvious. 
The Constitution provides that the Congress 
declare war, and neither Congress nor the 
President can dodge that responsibility. | 
voted this week to reassert that responsibility, 
and in so doing have fulfilled my solemn oath 
to the citizens of the Third District of Indiana 
and the United States to "support and de- 
fend," and to "bear true faith and allegiance" 
to the Constitution of the United States. | will 
not abdicate this awesome responsibility at 
this time to one person. Congress should be 
involved in the ongoing process of debate and 
deliberation, at least for now. 

On the second question, | support the ap- 
proach embodied in the Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution. Testimony before the relevant over- 
sight committees of the Congress has indi- 
cated that the economic sanctions imposed 
against iraq are taking their toll. In just 6 
months, they have significantly affected the 
Iraqi economy. The international coalition lined 
up against Iraq is unprecedented in recent his- 
tory. To spill American blood into the sands of 
Kuwait when we have not exhausted every 
possible option is a foolhardy and unneces- 
sarily dangerous course at this time. 

Hamilton-Gephardt is a well thought out and 
reasonable course. It preserves a military op- 
tion for the removal of Saddam Hussein, and 
authorizes the continued use of military force 
to defend Saudi Arabia and protect American 
military personnel. It does not rule out a dec- 
laration of war at some future date, which may 
or may not be necessary to oust Saddam from 
Kuwait. 

Mr. Speaker, the diplomatic process may 
not be as fast as we would like, but it could 
save precious American lives. To go to war 
now when we have tried only 6 hours of diplo- 
macy would be premature. To go to war from 
a request from the U.N. resolution rather than 
the U.S. Constitution would be unfair. To go to 
war now because an arbitrary deadline has 
been reached when we have not exhausted 
every peaceful means at our disposal is un- 
wise. Before young Americans fall in battle, 
we must go beyond the extra mile for peace. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. LARocco]. 

Mr. LAROCCO. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is a great nation, a 
strong nation. The strength of our 
country is evidenced by this debate. 

Mr. Speaker, 9 days ago I stood in the 
well of this—the people's House—and 
took the oath as а new Member of 
Congress-- а sacred oath to defend the 
Constitution. 

Now I speak here for the first time on 
the issue of war and peace. The votes I 
cast will perhaps be the most momen- 
tous of my House career. What is cer- 
tain is that I will never forget the 
gravity of this decision. 
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My colleagues have spoken elo- 
quently on the merits of the issue. I 
have listened carefully to them and to 
my constituents who have conveyed 
their heartfelt concerns. After careful 
consideration of the arguments, I must 
in all good conscience support the 
Hamilton-Gephardt resolution. 

In doing so, I do not reject the Presi- 
dent. Indeed, the President and I share 
similar goals. We both want Saddam 
Hussein removed from Kuwait. The 
President’s strategy of sanctions has 
already achieved many key objectives 
in this critical region. The hostages 
have been freed. Saudi Arabia’s borders 
have been protected. Iraq's oil exports 
have been halted. Saddam's aircraft 
and artillery suffer from lack of spare 
parts. And, Iraq has been appropriately 
choked off from the world and show- 
cased in the United Nations for what it 
is—an aggressor nation. 

Why have these goals been achieved. 
Because the President has carefully 
fashioned an unprecedented coalition 
to enforce sanctions and to isolate the 
illegal and immoral acts of Saddam. 

Mr. Speaker, this sanctions strategy 
has а record of success—not failure. 
This sanctions strategy has а recent 
history of peace—not war. 

The resolution I support neither ties 
the President's hands nor closes off fu- 
ture military options. Rather it calls 
for patience and for firm resolve: Sad- 
dam must withdraw from Kuwait. The 
goal is clear, but the means are in dis- 
pute. 

I will vote for the Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution because it best fulfills our 
common goal without risking massive 
casualties and misery on both sides. 
The resolution seeks to exhaust all dip- 
lomatic means before resorting to war. 

As the sole superpower in this post- 
cold-war period, the United States 
must add to our massive military arse- 
nal the weapons of patience and diplo- 
macy. As a veteran, I know that war is 
the inevitable result of failed diplo- 
macy. 

Mr. Speaker, it has also been sug- 
gested that war is the last chance for 
peace. This is not a new world order. 
This is new-speak. 

The Congress and the American peo- 
ple have been generous to the Presi- 
dent in permitting him wide latitude in 
the Persian Gulf thus far. Now, I be- 
lieve, he is obligated by the same Con- 
stitution which I have sworn to defend, 
to seek the approval of Congress. It is 
this constitutional prerogative which 
we now exercise. 

Mr. Speaker, in the end, Saddam 
Hussein will lose. We are united in that 
goal. But the wise course is not to rush 
into battle. Rather, let us be strong in 
our resolve and press our advantages to 
bring this chapter of history to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
passage of the Hamilton-Gephardt reso- 
lution. 
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Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SAWYER]. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, as we 
begin to close debate at this stage of a 
long and difficult crisis, we now face as 
a nation, and іп a larger sense аз а 
world, an defining choice and the op- 
portunity for а last alternative to war. 
We need to remind ourselves, our al- 
lies, and our adversaries that all Amer- 
ica stands united behind à common 
goal: The removal of Iraqi forces from 
Kuwait now and the restoration of sta- 
bility to this pivotal station in the bal- 
ance of world security. This President 
and the Congress alike have dem- 
onstrated consistent support for this 
purpose. 

The question we now address is how 
to achieve our aim without plunging 
the world's most fragile region into а 
horrible war, one that will have corro- 
sive effects on world peace and the 
long-range interests of this Nation. 

We offer a last alternative to war. We 
must have the courage of patience. And 
we must have the resolve needed to 
reach our goal and to recognize that 
the solution may not be simple and it 
may not be direct. This involves esca- 
lating а militarily enforced embargo 
and taking every multinational meas- 
ure—to insure that our allies honor the 
policy of economic sanctions as well, 
and to demonstrate that we stand unit- 
ed with the world in this common pur- 
pose. 

The Hamilton-Gephardt resolution is 
that last alternative to war. But it 
does not preclude it. The Hamilton- 
Gephardt resolution continues to au- 
thorize the President to use force to 
protect American forces in the region 
and to defend Saudi Arabia. It also ad- 
vocates that this Nation explore every 
available and remaining diplomatic 
remedy. 

The Hamilton-Gephardt resolution is 
the last alternative to war, but it does 
not propose to eliminate the use of 
force in the future to achieve our goal. 
It reinforces it. It does mean, however, 
that we have decided to exhaust re- 
maining alternatives to war before we 
commit American forces to battle. 

We cannot say with certainty that 
economic or any other sanctions will 
work. Today, well-meaning and knowl- 
edgeable people are divided on this 
question. Nor does anyone know with 
real certainty how much time must 
pass before we can tell whether they 
have worked or failed. They may not 
work at all. But that does not mean 
that we should go to war today—or to- 
morrow. 

We owe it to our best hopes for a se- 
cure and stable future to assure that а 
militarily enforced embargo, coupled 
with the imminent and continued 
threat of the use of force, has had the 
full opportunity to force a diplomatic 
solution. We are ready to fight but not 
while it is still possible that our goal 
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can be achieved through other means. 
Not while there is а last alternative to 
war. 

In choosing this policy, we must be 
prepared to summon extraordinary de- 
termination and patience in the days 
or weeks before us. And we must pre- 
pare the Nation to act. In choosing this 
policy at this time, we do not offer con- 
cession. We do not offer appeasement. 
This is an act of final determination. If 
war is indeed the only option available 
to us, if the force of international pres- 
sure and reason does not prevail, and 
our best efforts short of initiating 
armed conflict have failed, than we 
must be prepared to use the full force 
of arms. Until then, we should pursue 
this last alternative to war. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. WHEAT]. 

Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time and for the way in which he has 
handled this debate this evening. 

Mr. Speaker, tonight we are not de- 
bating the legality of Iraq's aggression 
against Kuwait. All of us in this body 
recognize the brutality with which the 
forces of Saddam Hussein literally 
swallowed its tiny neighbor. Neither 
are we at odds with the conviction that 
Iraq's aggression should not, cannot, 
and will not stand. Instead, the central 
focus of our debate today is, quite sim- 
ply, whether our Nation should rush 
headlong into war in the Persian Gulf. 
A war that is, at best, premature, and 
atits worst, tragically unnecessary. 

When Iraq invaded Kuwait over 5 
months ago, the President brought to- 
gether an unprecedented array of na- 
tions, all united in condemning Iraq's 
actions, and all willing and prepared to 
join together in the effort to isolate 
Iraq. The President's policy to utilize 
our military might, defensively, to pre- 
vent an attack against Saudi Arabia, 
has succeeded. And his effort to employ 
economic sanctions to force Iraq's 
withdrawal from Kuwait will also 
prove effective. The President should 
stay this course. 

Instead, we deviate from this path 
with the decision to shift our forces 
from a defensive to an offensive pos- 
ture. I have profound reservations with 
our apparent willingness to endanger 
the lives of thousands of young men 
and women—our neighbors and our 
friends, our sons and our daughters. 

Mr. Speaker, as the son of a career 
military officer who served in three 
wars, I do not shirk the responsibility 
of the decision that Congress must 
make as to whether men and women 
should be sent to far-off shores to fight, 
and perhaps to die. But for me to make 
this fateful decision on behalf of the 
families of others requires clear and 
convincing evidence that no viable op- 
tion remains. That all diplomatic ef- 
forts have been exhausted. And that all 
means of pressure, short of war, have 
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been thoroughly explored and tried to 
their fullest. Mr. Speaker, we have not 
yet reached this critical point, for the 
sanctions have not been given suffi- 
cient time to take effect. 

When the President outlined the eco- 
nomic isolation of Iraq as a policy, we 
all knew that sanctions could not 
achieve their desired objectives over- 
night. We knew that this effort would 
take time, patience, and continued 
skill on the part of the President to 
hold together the coalition united 
against Iraq. 

And the President must be given 
credit. The fact is that, after 5 months, 
the coalition holds together and sanc- 
tions are working, 90 percent of all 
goods coming into Iraq have been 
stopped and, perhaps more impor- 
tantly, not one drop of oil is flowing 
out of Iraq or occupied Kuwait. Be- 
cause of sanctions, Saddam Hussein 
has been denied the profits from his 
brutal occupation. 

Let us also not forget that every day 
of the embargo is another day without 
spare parts and other critical materials 
to supply the Iraqi war machine. As 
the sanctions continue, Iraq becomes 
even more debilitated. And as Iraq 
weakens, we are further strengthened. 

It is true that, over time, Saddam 
Hussein may become more desperate, 
his rhetoric more shrill, and his ac- 
tions more unpredictable. But we can- 
not allow this brutal despot to goad us 
into playing his game. War and death 
are the methods he has used to attempt 
to expand his world. But a world united 
against him—willing to meet force 
with force if necessary—but deter- 
mined to overturn his aggression 
through peaceful means, can dem- 
onstrate in the words of President 
Bush that a new, civilized world order 
really is at hand. 

At what has been described as a de- 
fining moment in world history, I know 
that there are those who say we cannot 
afford to wait. But I say that we can- 
not afford to act hastily out of frustra- 
tion. I urge my colleagues to remember 
that the cost of sanctions is measured 
in dollars, but the cost of war is meas- 
ured in lives. 
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Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. JEFFERSON]. 

Mr. JEFFERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
1941, Hale and Lindy Boggs, my prede- 
cessors in office from Louisiana's Sec- 
ond Congressional District, came to 
Washington, DC, under clouds threat- 
ening à great world war—a war that 
eventually came to pass. 

Now, 50 years later, it is more than 
ironic that my first vote in Congress 
deals with the very real threat of an- 
other great international conflict. It is 
& threat that exposes how little we 
have learned as а nation, and as an 
international community about resolv- 
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ing international disputes without 
military action. 

So the question before us is Why аге 
we here debating whether to go to 
war?" Why are so many in this Cham- 
ber and throughout our country con- 
vinced so early that war is our only so- 
lution?” 

Yes, Saddam Hussein is a ruthless, 
cruel dictator, bent on the sort of 
world domination that threatens our 
national security—but why are we de- 
bating going to war? 

Yes, we cannot tolerate Saddam Hus- 
sein controlling, perhaps, 40 percent of 
the proven oil reserves of the world— 
but why are we debating going to war? 

Yes, we must be concerned about 
Saddam Hussein as a future threat of 
even greater proportion—but why are 
we debating going to war? 

Are we convinced to à moral cer- 
tainty that there are no other ways to 
deal with these threats? 

Why have we gotten lost on the road 
to peace? 

In my judgment, the events that 
have brought us to the edge of war 
today, represent a study in opportuni- 
ties missed and miscalculations. 

Unfortunately, we are brought to this 
point because of the administration's 
distorted idea of diplomacy. 

Instead of negotiation, the adminis- 
tration has pursued a policy of threats 
and innuendo. 

Instead of negotiation, the President 
has moved hundreds of thousands of 
our sons and daughters, and brothers 
and sisters into positions of grave dan- 
ger in the Persian Gulf. 

Instead of negotiation, the adminis- 
tration has orchestrated, through the 
United Nations, an artificial and arbi- 
trary deadline of January 15 for Iraq's 
withdrawal from Kuwait. 

Instead of negotiation, the President 
has pursued a policy of brinkmanship. 

Diplomacy has not failed—it has not 
been given a real chance to succeed. If 
we go to war, it will be because our 
brinkmanship, rather than our diplo- 
macy, failed us. 

Through the Solarz resolution, the 
President seeks one more card to con- 
tinue his failed policy—our support for 
the policy that he has heretofore car- 
ried out without our consent. 

I have supported most of the Presi- 
dent’s policies in the Persian Gulf to 
this point, and it is tempting to deal 
him the next card. It is tempting to 
stand unified with the President, to 
give him a vote of confidence for his 
policies at a time of international cri- 
sis. 

It is tempting to shore up his failed 
policies with our support. But we must 
not further his high stakes game. 

We cannot treat what the President 
now asks us for as a means toward 
peace, a means of merely strengthening 
his hand with Saddam Hussein to 
achieve peace. What he asks for is cal- 
culated only to make war. He already 
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has in place what is needed for a peace- 
ful expulsion of Saddam Hussein from 
Kuwait—a multi-national force united 
to support economic sanctions. 

I do not view the Solarz resolution as 
a declaration of war. I view it as a con- 
gressional capitulation over to the 
President or our constitutional prerog- 
ative to declare war. Under Solarz, the 
President gets to take us to war when- 
ever he pleases. The Constitution does 
not contemplate that we support the 
President, that we back the President 
in war-making at the expense of our 
oaths of office to represent the people 
on this very question. 

To observe the constitutional author- 
ity of Congress to make war, is not a 
matter of indifference, nor a mere legal 
technicality. Rather, it is essential to 
our democratic form of government. 

President Abraham Lincoln described 
it thus: 

The provision of the Constitution giving 
the war-making power to Congress, was dic- 
tated, as I understand it, by the following 
reasons: Kings had always been involving 
and impoverishing their people in wars, pre- 
tending generally, if not always, that the 
good of the people was the object. This, our 
convention understood, to be the most op- 
pressive of all kingly oppressions, and they 
resolved to frame the constitution that no 
man should hold the power of bringing this 
oppression upon us. 

The contrary view, Lincoln said: 

* * * destroys the whole matter and places 
our President where kings have always 
stood. 

Therefore, I cannot support the So- 
larz resolution. 

The price of war will be terrible. Ac- 
cording to the House budget office, it 
will cost in the range of $60 billion to 
wage war. Who among us is willing to 
vote for the taxes to pay for it? 

And the cost of occupying, policing, 
and rebuilding the conquered territory 
in the Middle East for years to come 
would be staggering. And what finan- 
cial responsibilities are our allies 
shouldering? While we expect to spend 
an estimated $30 billion on Operation 
Desert Shield for this fiscal year (Oct. 
1, 1990 through Sept. 30, 1991), our allies 
have so far made cash contributions as 
follows: $760 million, from Saudi Ara- 
bia; $2.5 billion, from Kuwait; $428 mil- 
lion—from Mideast oil-dependent 
Japan; $272 million—from Mideast oil- 
dependent Germany; $250 million—from 
United Arab Emirates; and $50 million, 
from South Korea. 

American taxpayers are paying for 
Operation Desert Shield, and they will 
pay for any war that breaks out as 
well, if our recent history with these 
allies is any indication. 

But, what of the ultimate stakes in 
the war—the lives and futures of our 
young service men and women. How 
can we begin to calculate their loss to 
their families and to our Nation? Per- 
haps two-thirds of the fighting men 
and women in Saudi Arabia in a gulf 
war will be American. Do our interests 
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there, compare to those of our allies, 
justify our risking the lives of our mili- 
tary personnel in such great dispropor- 
tion? I think not. 

By all estimates, we stand to lose 
thousands upon thousands of soldiers, a 
loss which is patently intolerable 
under the circumstances. 

The Hamilton-Gephardt resolution, 
at least, gives us and the international 
community a chance for peaceful ex- 
pulsion of Saddam Hussein from Ku- 
wait, and a chance for future stability 
in the region without a sustained mili- 
tary presence. From testimonies given 
before the committees of Congress by 
the Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and other witnesses, sanctions 
will work if given time. Reports that 
have been many times repeated on this 
floor suggest that the GNP of Iraq has 
already been cut by 50 percent due to 
internationally enforced economic em- 
bargoes. 

Hamilton-Gephardt permits military 
action by the President to: 

1. Enforce the unendorsed inter- 
national embargoes. 

2. To defend American soldiers in the 
Persian Gulf; and 

3. To protect Saudi Arabia from inva- 
sion by Iraq. 

It endorses the President’s present 
policy by calling for continued enforce- 
ment of economic sanctions, and it 
calls for a true effort at a negotiated 
settlement. It reserves to the Congress, 
as the Constitution requires, the au- 
thority to make a declaration of war in 
the future, if deemed necessary. It 
strikes the right balance at this time. 

Talk of a new world order along the 
lines that have been suggested by spon- 
sors of other resolutions in this Cham- 
ber and by our President is misplaced. 
The new world order that I wish to see 
our Nation embrace is not merely a 
world order free of Saddam Hussein, or 
of dictators, or of aggression. 

It is not one where we restore mon- 
archs to their thrones, upon the blood 
of our soldiers—thrones that are 
unapproachable by almost all of their 
own people and by all of ours—thrones 
set above democratic principles and 
human rights. Rather, the world order 
that I envision for our Nation and that 
the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution 
gives a chance, is represented by the 
emerging democracies of Eastern Eu- 
rope, by the release of Nelson Mandela 
and other political prisoners around 
the world, and by peaceful resolution of 
world disputes. 

The new world order that we should 
be seeking is one where democratic te- 
nets are embraced and autocratic re- 
gimes felled without the firing of a 
shot. This is the new world order that 
our Nation must stand for. The road of 
economic sanctions—the highway that 
the Hamilton-Gephardt gives us—per- 
mits us this chance. The path toward 
war down which the Solarz resolution 
leads us destroys it. 
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Winston Churchill, on the occasion of 
an allied victory, hoped for this world 
order when he said “Тһе victory is not 
the end. It is not even the beginning of 
the end; but, it is perhaps, the end of 
the beginning." 

What we witnessed, in recent months 
as peace broke out in Eastern Europe 
and in other parts of the world, was 
widely viewed as the beginning of а 
truly new world order of which we had 
only seen the end. Let our Nation not 
be the one, to use Churchill’s words, to 
turn what has truly been an extraor- 
dinary end of the beginning of world 
peace around our globe into the begin- 
ning of à world without peace. 

I am supporting Hamilton-Gephardt, 
and I urge each Member of this body to 
do likewise. 

[From the Times-Picayune, Jan. 9, 1991] 
LET ARAB NEIGHBORS DECIDE FATE OF 
SADDAM 
(By David C. Trest) 


NEW ORLEANS.—As a member of the House 
Armed Services Committee when I seved in 
Congress (1973-1980) I was considered а 
"hawk." I still am; I believe the best hope 
for peace lies in maintaining superior mili- 
tary power. 

This power enables us to pursue alter- 
natives to war because our enemy knows he 
will be defeated if the alternative is not ac- 
cepted. Such is the situation in the Persian 
Gulf, where there may be an alternative to 
war that will achieve our purpose. 

Saddam Hussein says his claims on Kuwait 
аге founded on certain historical and legal 
rights. Among his claims is the contention 
that Iraq has rights to various oil fields that 
straddle the border between Iraq and Kuwait 
and further that Kuwait has unlawfully 
drained oil from reservoirs which belong to 


Louisiana and the United States have also 
had а continuing dispute over drainage of oil 
and gas reservoirs on or near the dividing 
line between Louisiana waters and the fed- 
eral offshore zone in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Without acknowledging the legitimacy of 
Iraq's claims the United States, in concert 
with its allies, should propose an inter- 
national tribunal to evaluate and adjudicate 
the claims of Iraq against Kuwait and any 
counterclaims of Kuwait against Iraq, in- 
cluding claims for reparations. All parties, 
including the United Nations, will be bound 
by the result. 

Once the organization of the tribunal has 
been agreed upon, Iraq will commence with- 
drawing from Kuwait and repositioning from 
Kuwait and repositioning its troops and 
equipment in an non-threatening configura- 
tion. When that is accomplished, the United 
States and its allies will withdraw. 

The tribunal would be established by the 
Arab League nations or by a group of Arab 
nations agreed upon by the parties. 

Would Saddam accept such a proposal? 
Consider what enormous pressure would be 
placed on him to accept. He will have his 
claims adjudicated and his fate will be in the 
hands of his Arab neighbors. He has repeat- 
edly said that this is an Arab issue and 
should be settled by Arabs. 

Saddam recognizes he is in а no-win situa- 
tion. He needs to save face in any peaceful 
solution. Why not let him save a líttle face 
if it saves thousands of American lives? 

Does this amount to appeasement of a pow- 
erful tyrant? No, the tryant will have been 
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forced to withdraw and accept the rule of 
law. 

It is possible that some of Saddam's claims 
will be approved by the international tribu- 
nal. Should be get increased oil resources, 
that will have minuscule effect on the world 
oil situation. 

For our part, if we have learned one lession 
from this, it must be that we need to in- 
crease our level of self-sufficiency. Califor- 
nians will simply have to go along with drill- 
ing offshore, as we have in Louisiana. 

Some will say this would not solve the 
long-range problem which will be posed by 
Saddam developing a nuclear weapons capa- 
bility. He may develop this capability, but 
that is also true of numerous other nations, 
for we know that technology cannot be for- 
ever contained. 

Are we to threaten military action every 
time some nation achieves nuclear capabil- 
ity? No, we are simply going to have to find 
а way for the major powers to be во formida- 
bly arrayed against such activity that it will 
not be seen as an option by other nations. 
The developments in Eastern Europe and in 
the Soviet Union hold promise that such a 
world alliance can be achieved. 

Should such a proposal be the foundation 
of а peaceful solution, a grateful nation will 
applaud President Bush for his resoluteness 
and courage in achieving our purpose with- 
out having one American killed in conflíct. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. TORRES]. 

Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, to be 
sure, we are engaged in a great debate. 
It is à debate on an issue of such mag- 
nitude that the Constitution specifi- 
cally empowers the Congress to debate 
this question. The debate here will 
transcend into the future and well into 
the 21st century. 

As a youngster, I saw a distinguished 
American President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, ask the Members of this 
Chamber for permission to engage in a 
war against tyranny in Europe and in 
the Pacific. 

After that war, I served in the Armed 
Services and at the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean conflict, President Truman ex- 
tended my term of service by an addi- 
tional year. During Vietnam, I stood 
by as а witness to the national an- 
guish, the peoples' frustration, and the 
unintended consequences which ме 
continue to pay for today. 

I came to Congress in an earlier day, 
fully prepared that I would probably 
have to cast a vote in a war between 
two great superpowers. That never hap- 
pened and the cold war is behind us. 

With the dawning of a new age in the 
post-cold war, with the promise of a 
better world, I find it incredulous we 
are now engaged in а momentous vote 
that could usher іп а war that would 
pale Vietnam. Have we not learned 
from the lessons of history? Must we 
once again give to the President a 
"blank check" to carry out a war 
under doubtful circumstances? Is this 
another Tonkin Gulf Resolution? I be- 
lieve it is! And I can well remember the 
consequences and price that this Na- 
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tion has had to pay for that ill-con- 
ceived resolution. 

With all due respect for the talents of 
President Bush—he has employed his 
considerable skills to ally the world 
against Iraq—he has not articulated to 
my satisfaction why an invasion of Ku- 
wait and Iraq is in our best interest. 
Why should the United States risk 
thousands of American lives and spend 
billions of dollars to protect Saudi Ara- 
bia and Kuwait in order to provide 
Japan and Europe with cheap oil? 

I doubt the hostilities will be over in 
a few days. I doubt that American cas- 
ualties can be minimized while Iraqi 
casualties are maximized. I doubt we 
can limit destruction to Kuwait. 

Assuming we win, what then? What 
then? Who will govern Iraq? Do we 
militarily install a puppet govern- 
ment? How long will that last? I know 
for a certainty the Muslim world will 
not support our puppet regime. How 
long will we have to maintain a sizable 
force in the region to secure that win? 
How long will our Arab friends permit 
our troops to remain? 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to make clear 
that in a debate such as this one which 
stirs such emotions and passions 
among Members of this body, that 
there are those who feel that if one 
raises questions, or expresses criticism 
of the policies of our country, one’s 
very patriotism is subject to question. 
Article I, section 8 of our Constitution 
does not permit the President to make 
war at his discretion. I stand here in 
this well as a patriot, fulfilling my con- 
stitutional responsibility to challenge 
the President's judgment. 

Make no mistake, having lived 
through the Korean conflict as a serv- 
iceman, and having been witness to the 
Vietnam war, I know the high cost of 
war—both when we win and when we 
lose. In the case of Korea, our victory 
cost thousands of lives and billions of 
dollars to station United States troops 
there in perpetuity. In the case of Viet- 
nam, our loss cost us thousands of lives 
and billions of dollars—much of it 
squandered—in a military buildup un- 
paralleled in history. Either way, win 
or lose, war is costly. 4 

I took careful note of my distin- 
guished colleague LEON PANETTA, the 
chairman of the Budget Committee, 
who declared today that this Nation, 
under the wraps of а, recession already 
in place, with taxpayers bearing the 
cost of billions of dollars in failed sav- 
ings and loans, with the expectation of 
serious problems in our banking sys- 
tem, with unemployment beginning to 
escalate, we can little afford to engage 
in а war with а national deficit of $330 
billion for 1991. 

Our Nation's deficit at the time of 
the Korean war was $3 billion, and 
when we entered the war in Vietnam, 
we had a $6-$8 billion deficit. My 
friends, who pays the bill? Yes, the 
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American people, in vast capital out- 
lays and with the blood of our youth. 

Mr. Speaker, on this, my first sub- 
stantive vote in the 102d Congress, I 
cannot vote for war—not yet. War 
should be our last resort—after all dip- 
lomatic and economic efforts have 
failed. War should be our defensive 
strategy, not our offensive posture. 

For that reason, I shall oppose the 
President's resolution and vote for the 
Gephardt-Hamilton resolution. 
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Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5% minutes to the Delegate from 
the District of Columbia [Ms. NORTON]. 

Ms. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I had in- 
tended that my first words from the 
well of the House would concern the 
District of Columbia. As it turns out, 
they will. The prospect of war in the 
Persian Gulf has brought anguish to 
the residents of your host city, if I am 
to judge by the near unanimous reac- 
tion my constituents have commu- 
nicated to me. Тһе reasons for that an- 
guish are in some measure special to 
the District and critical to their view 
of war and peace. 

I support the Durbin-Bennett concur- 
rent resolution and the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt concurrent resolution. I support 
them on their merits and I support 
them for their special meaning for my 
district. The Durbin-Bennett mandate 
that the President seek explicit ap- 
proval from the Congress before engag- 
ing in an offensive war is nothing more 
than a reiteration of the war power as 
stated in the Constitution. I regard 
Durbin-Bennett as implicit in the oath 
of office which I took last Thursday in 
this very Chamber. 

If you agree that Congress is properly 
affronted if the President proceeds to 
war without its approval—and some 
have called this an impeachable of- 
fense—then you may be able to identify 
with the self-same anguish of the peo- 
ple of the District. If the decision is to 
proceed to war, it will inevitably be 
without their approval becuase their 
representatives cannot cast a vote for 
or against war. Congress in its wisdom 
has accorded the Delegate from the 
District of Columbia all of the privi- 
leges of this body, including the vote in 
committee. But the vote on the House 
floor, the vote that in this instance 
will decide the most important ques- 
tion that can confront any legislative 
body—that vote is denied the District. 
If there was ever an opportunity to un- 
derstand the meaning of the denial of 
full democratic rights and statehood 
for the District, that understanding 
should come now. 

Of the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia, we rank fourth per capita in 
the number of troops called to active 
duty in the Persian Gulf. In this 70 per- 
cent black city, this figure has double 
meaning. African Americans are 30 per- 
cent of the Armed Forces but only 11 
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percent of the population. Both as Dis- 
trict residents and as black Americans, 
our people have volunteered to serve 
their country and if necessary, to die 
for their country, in greatly dispropor- 
tionate numbers. Is it too much to ask 
that, they have a say in the matter? 
The next time that you are asked to 
cast а vote concerning the District— 
whether to disallow a law passed by 
our city council or to add a rider to our 
appropriation nullifying our laws, 
Think of the District’s men and women 
serving in the Persian Gulf. 

Mr. Speaker, in the name of District 
of Columbia residents in the Persian 
Gulf and in the armed services and in 
the name of the residents of this city, 
I voice my support for the Hamilton- 
Gephardt resolution, I support diplo- 
macy and I also support international 
sanctions. These economic sanctions 
are the moral equivalent of force and 
they are doing the work of war without 
violence and the loss of American lives. 
Iraq presents the quintessential case 
for sanctions because it is a one-prod- 
uct economy that cannot sustain itself 
in a situation where no oil is getting 
out to create the necessary foreign ex- 
change. To jump ahead to war now is 
to cut off our nose to spite our face. It 
is we with our air strikes who shall 
have destroyed the oil supplies of Iraq, 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Jordan and else- 
where in the gulf, thereby raising oil 
prices and curtailing the world’s sup- 
plies, precisely the result we are there 
to avoid. We would create Arab civilian 
and American military casualties in a 
war of madness. 

The President appears to regard 
sanctions as an adjunct to war, not an 
independent weapon. At the moment 
there is potent evidence that sanctions 
can do the job in a civilized and effec- 
tive way without the barbarity of a 
self-destructive war that will wipe out 
significant portions of the world's oil 
supply. This time the price would be 
prohibitive because we would not only 
pay at the gas pump, American lives 
needlessly would be part of the foreign 
exchange. 

The present coalition—note that we 
do not dare call them all allies—will 
scatter if war begins, devastates part of 
the Arab world from the air, and de- 
mands, as every war does, that ground 
troops take the ground, take prisoners 
of war, and occupy the territory. We 
learned this lesson expensively in Viet- 
nam where, with all our air power, we 
could not claim victory on the ground 
and were finally routed. 

Ultimately we could be left to fight 
another American—or Americanized— 
war almost alone. If this happens, Dis- 
trict residents will be there dispropor- 
tionately and patriotically. They de- 
serve a vote in that collective decision. 
Through me they have had some say 
today. Through me, they ask also to be 
treated as if they count and to be 
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counted as other Americans are when 
we pledge our lives for war and peace. 
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Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Indiana [Ms. LONG]. 

Ms. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the Hamilton/Gephardt resolu- 
tion. 

As my distinguished colleague, Mr. 
JACOBS from Indiana, said earlier in 
this debate, we should never go to war 
just because we have the opportunity 
to go to war. And we should never go to 
war to prove that our military is big- 
ger and stronger than the military of 
an adversary. We should go to war only 
when our national security or Amer- 
ican lives are at risk. We should go to 
war only because we must go to war. 

We should also ensure that we have 
the military capability and the mili- 
tary readiness to protect and defend 
our freedom, our security, our people. I 
commend the President for his quick 
and effective response to Saddam Hus- 
sein's invasion of Kuwait. Because of 
his leadership, we were able to halt fur- 
ther aggression by Iraq. And we are 
militarily ready for à war, should that 
become our only option. 

I support our President in standing 
up to Saddam Hussein. I support the 
United Nations resolution that gives us 
the authority, as a nation, to use what- 
ever means necessary to force Iraq out 
of Kuwait. And if we reach а point 
where I believe that we have exhausted 
all attempts for a peaceful resolution, I 
wil support using all military action 
necessary to force Saddam from Ku- 
wait. But, I believe it is bad policy for 
us as à Congress to vote to go to war at 
this time. 

I recognize that voting to go to war 
now sends a strong message to Saddam 
Hussein, and may indeed scare him 
enough to withdraw his troops. If the 
Congress votes to authorize war, I hope 
and pray that that happens. But, the 
risk is just too great. We sacrifice 
American lives without giving sanc- 
tions enough time to work. 

Furthermore, current administration 
policy combined with the Hamilton/ 
Gephardt resolution make a strong 
statement to Saddam Hussein. We have 
400,000 troops and billions of dollars of 
state-of-the-art equipment in the Per- 
sian Gulf. The Hamilton/Gephardt reso- 
lution authorizes continued use of 
American military force to enforce the 
United Nations economic embargo 
against Iraq; to defend Saudi Arabia 
from direct Iraqi attack; and to protect 
American forces in the region. It also 
pledges full and continued support for 
maintaining our military options; and 
finally, for efforts to increase the mili- 
tary and financial contributions made 
by allied nations. 

Some have argued that if we do not 
declare war now, that our fragile alli- 
ance will break down. If it is so weak 
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that it would disintegrate during 
peacetime, surely it could never endure 
the strains of war. Additionally, I be- 
lieve such an argument underestimates 
the importance felt by other Arab na- 
tions and the rest of the free world in 
getting Iraq out of Kuwait. Finally, I 
think those who say the alliance will 
break down underestimate the ability 
of our Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the President 
to hold the alliance together. 

It has also been argued that Iraq will 
only grow stronger over time. Yet, our 
head of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy has said that with sanctions, Sad- 
dam Hussein’s position has become 
weaker. I have to believe that his in- 
ability to obtain supplies and parts will 
only strengthen our position and weak- 
en that of Iraq. If at some time in the 
future, this trend has reversed, and we 
have the need, the Hamilton/Gephardt 
resolution allows us to expeditiously 
make a decision to go to war. 

Contrary to what opponents of this 
resolution are saying, it is not a policy 
that sends a message of weakness. It 
sends a message of strength and of rea- 
son. I extend my appreciation to Mr. 
HAMILTON, for crafting this resolution. 
The chairman of the Europe and Middle 
East Subcommittee and the dean of my 
State’s delegation, Mr. HAMILTON 
brings to this House a true sense of 
statesmanship. 

Today we will vote to authorize 
going to war, or to maintain our mili- 
tary strength, but give sanctions 
longer to work. For all of us in this 
body, we will vote our best judgment 
and our conscience. Men and women of 
good judgment and the best of inten- 
tions will disagree. And only time will 
tell us which decision is best for our 
country. I echo what others have said 
and pledge my support to stand behind 
whatever course of action we choose 
because I believe we must put the in- 
terest of our country above the individ- 
ual judgments and decisions. But, at 
this point in this process, I believe the 
Hamilton/Gephardt resolution is the 
better course of action. I urge adoption 
of the Hamilton/Gephardt proposal. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SERRANO]. 

Mr. SERRANO. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleagues, for the 
last few days I have had a difficult 
time trying to figure out what this 
presentation on my part would be like 
today, not in terms of what my vote 
would be. That I have known for the 
longest time. 

But certainly whether it was proper 
for me or not to bring into this debate 
and into this discussion issues having 
to do with my district and the suffer- 
ing of my district. 

After much soul-searching and some- 
what despair at times, I have come to 
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the conclusion that it is indeed appro- 
priate to discuss some other issues as 
we discuss this very important issue. 

My district being the poorest district 
in the Nation and having problems that 
we try to get rid of in other nations, I 
just wonder what our role would be if 
war breaks out. I do not think that we 
need to go to war right now. I do not 
want to see young men and women die. 

I am sure that our allies, so-called al- 
lies, will not help. 

Том DOWNEY on this floor said yes- 
terday that the help they will give us 
will be equivalent to the way people in 
the South Bronx used to hold some- 
body’s jacket when you got into a fist 
fight. That is what they will do for us. 

After the war, what? After the boys 
and women come back home hurt, 
wounded, and some will not make it at 
all, then what about the occupation 
that will take place? Please do not kid 
ourselves, that will be for many years 
to come, and that will cost a lot of 
time, a lot of effort and a lot of money. 

In the meantime, we will have a lot 
of ruined lives, a lot of people coming 
back home. You know, today and yes- 
terday and tomorrow morning we will 
hear a lot of people talk about how 
much we feel for the troops and what 
great heroes they are and how much we 
respect them. But a lot of the same 
people, with all due respect to them, 
when they come back needing support 
and medical help and homes and jobs, 
will say that the economy does not 
allow it and they are fiscal conserv- 
atives and they do not want to spend 
the money on the same people that 
they are sending into war right now. 

So my district has to be told some- 
thing that I do not want to have to tell 
them in the next few days, that our 
agenda will have to be put on the back 
burner; that the issue and homeless- 
ness in my district will have to be put 
aside for a while, that the fact that I 
have more babies born with AIDS will 
have to be put aside for years to come 
because we have to pay for a war that 
we should not be in; that the fact that 
I have more babies born addicted to 
crack in my district than anywhere 
else in the Nation will have to be for- 
gotten for a while so that we can con- 
tinue to spend $30 billion or more every 
5 months to take care of this war. 

And for what? To restore the legiti- 
mate Government of Kuwait? Legiti- 
mate? A prince and his 50 cousins in a 
little kingdom, not sharing with any- 
one else, that is what we are going to 
restore in return for not taking care of 
the poor in my district? 

And Syria, our new-found ally; if 6 
months ago I had said on the floor of 
this House that Syria was an ally of 
mine, I would have been asked to re- 
move myself from this floor. Now we 
have not even removed them from the 
list of terrorist nations, and we are 
still calling them our ally. 
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And Saudi Arabia; now is that not 
wonderful? A country that we send 
troops to defend which will not let our 
boys and our girls wear medals, reli- 
gious medals, because it offends their 
religion. Well, it offended me that 
450,000 men and women have to be over 
there ready to die for a country that 
will not let me or someone else wear 
my religious cross because it is im- 
proper. 

What is the hurry? Let sanctions 
work. We have time. We have waited 
out Europe for 46 years. My God, we 
can wait another year. And in the 
meantime we will not lose anybody. 
Why do we have to go around trying to 
force someone into believing that we 
can win this war in a week or win it in 
a month? 

Mr. Speaker, people talk as if it were 
not important, that we will only lose 
5,000 men and women in the first 
month, that maybe we will only lose 
10,000. Well, yes, that is а number we 
throw up, but I say, If you're Mrs. 
Smith, or Mrs. Rivera, or Mrs. Rosen- 
berg, and it's your son that died, then 
it really doesn't matter that only 5,000 
others died." 

There are times when we must make 
war. There are times that I would be 
wiling to declare war. But I am not 
willing to do it now because we are not 
willing to declare war on homelessness, 
and we are not willing to declare war 
on AIDS, and we are not willing to de- 
clare war on poverty in this country. 

I am sorry. I really hope that we do 
not go to war. But I suspect that we 
will. And after we win this war, if my 
colleagues want to call it а victory, 
then maybe I will travel to Kuwait, 
and I will ask the emir and his cousins 
to fund the poverty programs in my 
district. After all, it is the least they 
can do after we restore them to their 
throne. 

Mr. MCCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. SHAYS]. 

Mr. SHAYS. Mr. Speaker, January 15 
is & deadline for Saddam Hussein and 
Iraq. It is not a deadline for the United 
States of America. 

I intend to support the Solarz-Michel 
resolution. The President should be 
given the authority to use the full 
power of our Armed Forces to get Iraq 
out of Kuwait. This is an option that 
Should be made available to our Presi- 
dent. The fact is, diplomacy works only 
if there is а strong economic and mili- 
tary force to back it up. 

I want this issue to be resolved 
peacefully, diplomatically. But regret- 
fully, Saddam Hussein doubts our re- 
solve. He doesn't believe we will use 
our military force. And a military 
force that no one—particularly our ad- 
versary—believes we will use, is not a 
deterrent. No matter how powerful 
that military force, if no one believes 
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we will use it, it has no diplomatic 
value. 

Whether to give our President the ex- 
traordinary power to use force to get 
Iraq out of Kuwait is not, for most of 
us, an easy issue to decide, as this very 
fine debate of the past 3 days has 
shown. 

Each of us is doing what we believe is 
right for our Nation and the world. And 
we will live with our decision and our 
votes the rest of our lives. 

I believe what happens in the Middle 
East is of utmost importance to the 
United States and the world. Sixty-five 
percent of all the known world's oil re- 
serves are in the Persian Gulf. Iraq has 
10 percent of the world's reserves, Ku- 
wait—now annexed by Iraq—has an- 
other 10 percent. And Saudi Arabia has 
25 percent of all the world's reserves. 

In contrast, the U.S.S.R., the world's 
largest oil-producer, has only 5% per- 
cent. The United States has even less— 
just 2% percent of the world's reserves. 

Think of it. Our Nation has just one 
fourth of the reserves of Kuwait. Ku- 
wait is not a tiny irrelevant desert na- 
tion along the Persian Gulf. It is а па- 
tion with four times the oil reserves of 
the United States. 

From my viewpoint this conflict is in 
large measure about oil, the life blood 
of the world, and whether one man, 
Saddam Hussein, will control nearly 50 
percent of all the known world's oil re- 
serves. This would give him the power 
to dictate price and, more frightening, 
gain the extraordinary monetary bene- 
fit that comes to a nation that controls 
the reserves. 

Saddam Hussein cannot be allowed to 
finance his terrible war machine, which 
has no parrellel in the region, with 
such wealth. 

I want the president to give sanc- 
tions more time to work. But I want 
Saddam Hussein to spend his every 
waking moment fearing that what Irqa 
did to Kuwait could happen to Iraq. 

The President should be given the op- 
tion to use force. And Saddam Hussein 
must live with the recognition and fear 
that the United States could use that 
force at any moment. Only then, in my 
judgment, are we likely to achieve our 
primary objective—the complete with- 
drawal of Iraq from Kuwait. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, first let me thank you 
for the patience and work that you 
have done this evening in presiding 
over this debate, and I thank the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MCCAND- 
LESS] and the others who have presided 
on the Republican side of the aisle. 

Let me also at the outset com- 
pliment the freshman class, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. I am truly 
impressed by the level of their commit- 
ment to their positions, the level of the 
debate which they have engaged in and 
the force of their conscience which 
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came through the presentations made 
by each and every one of them. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is wonderful, 
and I am very proud to be а Member of 
this body which just renewed itself in 
the election cycle with so many good 
Members who bode well for the future 
of this institution. 

Mr. Speaker, with this right hand I 
voted in 1983 for a resolution allowing 
the President of the United States to 
send а peace-keeping force into Leb- 
anon. I thought I had a fairly good, 
suitable, relevant, legitimate amount 
of knowledge of the situation which 
would allow me to make a rational, 
and reasonable and logical decision. I 
voted with the President. I believed it 
was the right thing to do. The Presi- 
dent assured us that these people, al- 
though they were in harm's way, would 
be in every way protected. These were 
young American service men. As far as 
I know, there was no single woman 
among them. 

One day in October of 1983 I woke up 
to find out that approximately 250 of 
them were dead in а heap in a building 
where they were bivouacked outside 
Beirut. Two hundred and fifty, gone. 
To this day I feel responsible. To this 
day and for all time I shall remember 
that vote and rue the casting of that 
vote. 

Mr. Speaker, with this right hand 
just last week I and every Member of 
this body took an oath to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States. I 
swore loyalty and made a commitment 
to the very basic requirement of the 
role of a Congress Member, to uphold 
the Constitution. 
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I also privately swore after the Octo- 
ber disaster in Lebanon, and swore 
again to myself on this floor, that I 
would never again make such a vote 
without having every single piece of 
relevant information that I deserved 
and every other Member deserved in 
order to make a reasoned, rational, and 
proper vote on an issue of sending 
young men and women to war and to 
die, because people die in wars. It is 
not an abstract, nor are they discon- 
nected occurrences. 

I do not support the Solarz-Michel 
resolution, first for the reason that I 
firmly believe that no Member of this 
body has been given by the executive 
branch which is asking for this resolu- 
tion—and it is to go to war—all of the 
relevant information that is absolutely 
necessary for them to make a reasoned, 
logical, sound, and conscionable vote. 

Maybe I am naive, Mr. Speaker, but I 
always believed that article I, section 8 
of the Constitution, which says that 
the Congress shall have the power to 
declare war, add some legislative in- 
tent, some of the intent of the framers, 
somewhere in the ethereal space of the 
last 200 years that was definable. Oh, it 
is not definable in the Constitution. 
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There are no A's, B's, or C's to tell us 
what a declaration of war really is. It 
does not say anything. It does not say 
how it is supposed to read. It does not 
вау it is supposed to have a seal, it 
does not say it is supposed to have а 
ribbon. It does not say anything, but ít 
reserves to the Congress that power. 

So we improvise. The reality is that 
on the five occasions when war has 
been declared, they have been in dif- 
ferent forms. 

But this time we are not being asked 
to declare war. We are being asked to 
endorse to the President a resolution of 
the United Nations which calls for the 
use of force to remove Iraq from Ku- 
wait. 

Now, as I said, I thought—maybe I 
am naive—that if we were asked to de- 
clare war, somehow that President ask- 
ing for the declaration might perhaps 
come to Congress and ask for a secret 
session, look all 535 Members in the eye 
and say, “Тһів is what I am asking. 
This is what we have done on each of 
the issues that are important for you 
to make a decision. This is what we ex- 
pect the body count might be. That is 
our best guesstimate.“ 

He might say, “Тһаб is what our best 
guesstimate is perhaps of the duration. 
This is what our best guesstimate is of 
the cost of this war, economically 
speaking. This is what we believe may 
be left to до.” 

Or ideally, the President would say, 
“There is nothing left to do, no diplo- 
matic overtures which will work. We 
have tried everything, and we are sty- 
mied." And like you, the President 
would say, “Мг. Speaker, I don't want 
to go to war either except as the abso- 
lute last option that we would have.“ 

So the President would present the 
case. We would have what we consider 
to be all of the relevant information, 
and we would vote. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I guess I an naive. 
The President has not done that, and 
we do not have this information. And I 
would bet that no one in this Chamber 
or in the other body has enough infor- 
mation to make that conscionable de- 
cision, a cogent decision based on fact. 
And we are being asked yet, in light of 
that, to send young men and women of 
this country, my neighbors' daughters 
and sons and husbands and wives—and 
the same is true in every district, in 
every one of our elected congressional 
districts—off to war and off possibly to 
their death. 

So that is the first reason I shall not 
vote for this, because I do not believe 
we have any of the necessary evidence 
or any of the necessary facts given to 
us by the President. I do not mean that 
in à negative sense. I do not think he is 
trying specifically to withhold infor- 
mation. It just has not been imparted. 

It might shock the American people 
to know that we do not know much 
more than they do when it comes to 
having all the information we ought to 
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have. But we do not, and I challenge 
Members to come up here and tell me 
they have gotten the estimates I have 
talked about a minute ago from the 
State Department, from the Defense 
Department, or from the President. 

I am not talking about firm figures. 
Iam not talking about guarantees. But 
we are being asked under our constitu- 
tional authority to grant that author- 
ity to the President, and we do not 
know any of this. 

Would it not make a difference if we 
knew that the President and his De- 
fense Department estimated 100,000 
casualties as opposed to 1,000? It might 
make a difference to some, and they 
are entitled to know that. 

So the first reason I will not vote for 
it is because we do not know enough of 
the anticipation and all the diplomacy 
and all the facts and circumstances 
surrounding the President's decision to 
ask us to vote for it. 

Тһе second reason I will not vote for 
it is because I do not believe it meets 
the constitutional test. It is, as other 
speakers have said, a Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution. It is not а direct request for 
а declaration of war. It is an open- 
ended blank check for the President to 
take from us the power and decide then 
at what point in the future he will use 
it and under what circumstances and 
at what time, thereby depriving us of 
what I consider to be the real intent of 
the Framers of the Constitution that 
we would declare war. But that means 
it would be a specific time, for a spe- 
cific purpose, with specific players, and 
under specific circumstances then and 
there existing at that moment. 

Now, it is easy to do that when you 
have а catastrophic enormity of a ca- 
lamity like Pearl Harbor. Boy, is it 
much easier to make a decision based 
on that kind of provocation rather 
than the one we have now. I do not 
envy the President his job. 

So the second reason I will not vote 
for it is that I do not believe that con- 
stitutionally we should be voting on 
that type of а declaration in lieu оға 
direct request for a declaration of war. 

The third thing is the reality of the 
situation in the field. 
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We have heard pros and cons all 
night here about the efficacy of sanc- 
tions. But everyone including General 
Powell and General Schwarzkopf have 
told Members of Congress that the 
sanctions are working. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. WHEAT] indicated 
that he is getting weaker, not stronger, 
and he is getting weaker. His Air Force 
flies less reconnaissance sorties than 
they flew before because they are run- 
ning low on spare parts, and parts in 
general are becoming more difficult for 
him to obtain. 

His military machine is slowly but 
steadily being reduced. Yet in the face 
of that, all of a sudden we have а deci- 
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sion by the President to come and ask 
us to declare war at this moment when 
we are watching our enemy, against 
whom this war would be waged, slowly 
strangling and getting less capable of 
putting up a fight than he was weeks 
and weeks and weeks ago. So the tim- 
ing certainly is bad. 

But beyond that, the sanctions are 
having an effect on his whole country, 
and they are providing us with the ca- 
pability of continuing the sanctions 
with а compounding effect to bring him 
to his knees. 

Now those who argue that sanctions 
alone are not enough, as Mr. Webster 
has in his letter, I believe are correct. 
But Mr. HAMILTON stood in this well 
and talked about the three strands of 
the sanctions, and the force of the mili- 
tary might that is arrayed against 
him, and the threat that it will be 
used, and the diplomacy. That is what 
has worked. 

But let us be very careful to realize 
that he has yet to blink, even though 
450,000 people, Americans are there, 
and even though we have applied the 
sanctions, and even though the Presi- 
dent has said up until last week when 
he sent us the letter asked for this res- 
olution that he did not need this, he 
could do this on his own. Saddam, per- 
haps, did not believe him because he is 
not out of Kuwait. What makes Mem- 
bers think now that if we vote this res- 
olution that miraculously, all of a sud- 
den Saddam is going to say, Oh, that's 
what I was waiting for. The Congress 
says he should wage war, and so now 
it's over, I'm leaving." 

That is an awfully thin premise on 
which to posture a declaration of war, 
and it seems somehow strange and il- 
logical to me to have the constant ar- 
gument made that in order to avoid 
war we shall declare war. That has 
never seemed to happen in the past, 
not ever. 

He knows what our capability is. He 
chooses not to get out for his own rea- 
sons. 

The next reason I shall not vote for it 
is because it is premature. I am not опе 
frankly who likes the Gephardt resolu- 
tion all that much in the sense that it 
is open-ended. It does give the Presi- 
dent the right to come back any time 
he wants, and so he could come back 
next week, and in that sense the con- 
trol is in the President's hands. By the 
same token, I would like the Congress 
to be on record that frankly we should 
not go any further than about 30 days. 
And the reason I say that is because 
much of the testimony presented by 
the military to the committees in the 
Congress and in this House was that 
the optimum date for any kind of of- 
fensive thrust against Iraq and against 
Saddam Hussein would be February 15. 
The President, to quote him, has said, 
"In the quest for peace I will go the 
extra mile." I commend him for what 
he has done already, and I might add at 
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this juncture, Mr. Speaker, I supported 
the President then. I supported the 
President in the interim, in the buildup 
of troops, and I support him now. We 
all want Saddam Hussein out of Ku- 
wait. Most of us would like to see Sad- 
dam Hussein removed as well. We know 
he is an international criminal, and 
international terrorist, а brigand, а 
murderer and all of the epithets, all of 
them fit. We know it all and we agree. 

But if you truly want to be а peace- 
maker, then you would walk a second 
extra mile. You would regard the ad- 
vice and the testimony of your own 
military people and go until February 
15. Do not let the artificial date set by 
us, because we maneuvered the Janu- 
ary 15 resolution, Resolution 678 in the 
United Nations, it was ours. It did not 
spring from the Somalians or the Rho- 
desians or anyone else. It sprang from 
us. We should be willing to go that 
extra mile, thereby for the President 
foreclosing any further criticism be- 
cause he would have done everything 
he could have in order to be able to 
bring about a peaceful resolution which 
we would all like to see. 

So I think it is premature at this mo- 
ment to be asking for this, even though 
it is in the wrong forum, and I would 
hope that when he came back he would 
ask for a declaration of war. 

Finally, we have to be very careful in 
any event because we must find a 
peaceful solution, if it is at all possible 
because of the enormity of what war 
will be. I do not know how many people 
understand the array of weapons that 
we have against Iraq. But I also do not 
know how many people understand 
what Iraq is capable of. I do think his 
military prowess is not all that great. 
He is а classic overestimator of his own 
capabilities. He went to war with Iran 
for something less than 8 years with an 
army which had no air force and hardly 
any real weaponry, so they are not ex- 
actly the premium military force in 
the world in Iraq. 

But let me assure you, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am sad to say this, the battle 
which will wage in Iraq and in Kuwait 
wil not be the only battlefield on 
which Americans will be fighting and 
will be dying. This man is capable of 
any gross behavior, any immoral act is 
within his purview. He gassed his own 
people, and he did not gas them by 
bombs, you know. He flew planes over, 
like crop dusters and released that 
stuff in the air. He has killed people 
left and right by his own hand and at 
his direction. He has done unspeakable 
acts in Kuwait. 

But watch what happens when we at- 
tack him. If you think you have seen 
terrorist acts, you ain't seen nothing 
yet. He is capable of killing innocents 
around the world, and let me assure 
you they will be Americans as the 
prime and foremost targets. This Cap- 
itol is not without his range. And we 
had better be very, very certain that 
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before we enter into any course of con- 
duct which will raise that specter of di- 
rect terrorist acts against Americans, 
both domestically here and abroad any- 
where, targets of opportunity for which 
I am sure agents have already been as- 
signed and are operating, waiting for 
the signal, we had better be sure that 
we have explored every single avenue 
and every possible road for a peaceful 
solution. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, what will post- 
war Iraq look like? When we attack 
Iraq it will be with enormity. There 
will be an enormous amount of damage 
and loss of life to them, first and fore- 
most, because again the technological 
weaponry arrayed against him I do not 
think anyone understands. It is bigger 
than what was assembled for D-day, 
better by leaps and bounds, and geo- 
metric proportion, and that will invite 
for the future an enormous power vacu- 
um in Iraq. 
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And that power vacuum will attract 
in the Syrians, the Iranians, and the 
Shiite fundamentalist Moslems, һе- 
cause those are the organized groups in 
that region who will take advantage of 
the death of the government of Saddam 
Hussein, and that is not going to be 
any better for us than what is there 
now, as sad as that is to say. 

The possibility exists of a peacekeep- 
ing force having to be maintained there 
by the United States. If that is so, the 
chances are we may lose ав many peo- 
ple in the peacekeeping due to terror- 
ism as we might lose in the war, and I 
do not know how long Americans will 
sustain that either. 

So the President ought to be think- 
ing of all of these things, and perhaps 
he is, before he makes this decision to 
ask us for war. We ought to be thinking 
of them before we make the decision to 
grant him that authority. 

The future of that region is impor- 
tant to us, but we have to ask our- 
selves the single most important ques- 
tion. Is this offensive war that is being 
asked for by the President necessary at 
this moment for the vital strategic in- 
terest and protection of the United 
States? And the answer is no. We are 
not at risk. They are not on our bor- 
ders. They have not attacked us. Until 
we can find a direct link, we had better 
be careful about these Gulf of Tonkin 
resolutions and the kind of domino- 
theory application which prevailed in 
Vietnam, because that is what we are 
doing here, without calling it the same 
thing, saying that it is in our interest, 
our national interest, to free Kuwait of 
Iraq and somehow get rid of Saddam 
Hussein, and it is. But is it that inter- 
est which is controlling sufficient to 
commit Americans to die? Because 
they will. They will. 

We have to think long and hard 
about that, and I think we are a few 
steps away from that threshold. I think 
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we are short of where we need to be in 
order to have to make that decision, 
and there are many more pieces of the 
puzzle that have to be fit in and put to- 
gether. 

I would urge you to consider the 
irony of this new world order as the 
President calls it, having as its first 
act making war. I thought that was the 
old world order, and the new world 
order would be to resolve issues peace- 
fully. 

We built hundreds of billions of dol- 
lars of weapons in the old world order 
and faced each other down. I thought 
the new world order was for the pur- 
pose of resolving things peacefully. 
That is how it started. We began to re- 
solve our differences with the Soviet 
Union peacefully. 

I think it would be a terrible tragic 
start for this new order if it began with 
a war, and I urge all of you to consider 
very carefully and not vote to go to 
war at this time. We all support the 
President in his goals. We all support 
the President in wanting to find a way 
to bring peace to the region, but none 
of us wants to commit the young men 
and women of America for the purpose 
of war if there is any single other way 
available to us. 

We have not reached the time when 
we can make that statement. I do not 
believe either has the President, and so 
I would urge a no vote on the Solarz- 
Michel resolution, and hopefully we 
would then be able to have the Presi- 
dent say to us, “І am going the extra 
mile. Maybe we can achieve peace." If 
it is worth going to war for, it is worth 
going to find peace for. 

Mr. McCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY WITH RE- 
SPECT ТО LIBYA—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 102- 
28) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY) laid before the House the follow- 
ing message from the President of the 
United States; which was read and 
without objection, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

1. I hereby report to the Congress on 
developments since my last report of 
July 13, 1990, concerning the national 
emergency with respect to Libya that 
was declared in Executive Order No. 
12543 of January 7, 1986. This report is 
submitted pursuant to section 401(c) of 
the National Emergencies Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1641(c); section 204(c) of the 
International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act, 50 U.S.C.  1703(0) 
(“ТЕЕРА”); and section 505(C) of the 
International Security and Develop- 
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ment Cooperation Act of 1985, 22 U.S.C. 
2349aa-9(c). 

2. Since my last report on July 13, 
1990, there have been no amendments 
to the Libyan Sanctions Regulations, 
31 C. F. R. Part 550 (the Regulations“), 
administered by the Office of Foreign 
Assets Control (“ҒАС”) of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. Additionally, 
since July 13, 1990, there have been no 
amendments or changes to orders of 
the Department of Commerce or the 
Department of Transportation imple- 
menting aspects of Executive Order No. 
12543 relating to exports from the Unit- 
ed States and air transportation, re- 
spectively. 

3. During the current 6-month period, 
FAC approved only one license applica- 
tion authorizing the renewal of a pat- 
ent. Twenty licensing decisions were 
made prohibiting transactions in con- 
nection with Libya. 

4. Various enforcement actions men- 
tioned in previous reports continue to 
be pursued. In October 1990, based upon 
violations of IEEPA, the U.S. Customs 
Service seized $3 million in funds at a 
New York bank and $800,000 at a bank 
in Florida. The U.S. attorneys for the 
respective jurisdictions utilized 18 
U.S.C. 1956, the Money Laundering 
Control Act, to effect the seizures. This 
marks the first time that this statute 
has been used to effect seizures based 
upon ап ІЕЕРА violation. This con- 
tinuing investigation centers around 
an alleged conspiracy to invest Libyan 
funds in various U.S. businesses and 
technology. 

In November 1990, FAC blocked a let- 
ter of credit in the amount of $332,124, 
drawn on the account of a U.S. manu- 
facturer to pay a South Korean firm 
for the shipment of industrial equip- 
ment to Libya. The funds have been 
placed into a blocked account, and the 
investigation into the actions of the 
U.S. firm continues. 

5. The expenses incurred by the Fed- 
eral Government in the 5-month period 
from July 13, 1990, through December 
14, 1990, that are directly attributable 
to the exercise of powers and authori- 
ties conferred by the declaration of the 
Libyan national emergency are esti- 
mated at $407,603. Personnel costs were 
largely centered in the Department of 
the Treasury (particularly in the Office 
of Foreign Assets Control, the Customs 
Service, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Enforcement, the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Affairs, and the Office of the 
General Counsel), the Department of 
State, the Department of Commerce, 
the Department of Justice, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the National Secu- 
rity Council. 

6. The policies and actions of the 
Government of Libya continue to pose 
an unusual and extraordinary threat to 
the national security and foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. I shall con- 
tinue to exercise the powers at my dis- 
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posal to apply economic sanctions 
against Libya as long as these meas- 
ures are appropriate, and will continue 
to report periodically to the Congress 
on significant developments аз re- 
quired by law. 
GEORGE BUSH. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, January 11, 1991. 


TRIBUTE TO COMMAND SGT. MAJ. 
JAMES E. MASKE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a pre- 
vious order of the House, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, a good 
friend of mine is retiring later this year after 42 
years of service in the U.S. Marine Corps, Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve and the Mississippi Army 
National Guard. His name is Command Sgt. 
Maj. James E. (Gene) Maske of Newton, MS. 

In 1982, Gene became the State command 
sergeant major for Mississippi. His steady 
leadership in that position over the past 8 
years has earned Gene the respect of Na- 
tional Guard personnel throughout our State 
and across the country. 

Enlisted men and women from Biloxi to Cor- 
inth have come to count on Gene's knowledge 
and experience to help solve problems large 
and small. He has been a tremendous asset 
to the Mississippi National Guard. 

І know Gene's many friends join with me in 
wishing him the very best in retirement. We all 
salute this great American for a job well done. 

| also want to share with my colleagues 
Gene's resume, which outlines his 42 years of 
outstanding service to his State and his coun- 
try. 

BIOGRAPHY OF COMMAND SGT. MAJ. JAMES E. 
MASKE 

CSM Maske served on active duty with the 
U.S. Marine Corps from 13 May 1949 until 12 
May 1950 when he transferred to the Marine 
Corps Reserve. On 20 October 1950, he was ac- 
tivated for the Korean Conflict and remained 
on active duty until 2 April 1952. 

During the conflict, he served in the Ko- 
rean Theater of Operations, aboard the USS 
Midway, the USS баірап апа the USS Cabot 
as a member of Marine Fighter Squadron 225 
where he was assigned as а crew chief. 

After his discharge in 1952, CSM Maske 
again joined the U.S. Marine Corps Reserve 
where he remained for four years. 

Upon his release from the U.S. Marine 
Corps Reserve on 26 July 1956, CSM Maske 
enlisted in the Mississippi Army National 
Guard and was assigned as the Operations 
Sergeant for the 415th Field Artillery Battal- 
ion (Heavy Mortar) in Newton. He was reas- 
signed to the First Sergeant position in 1957, 
filling that position for seven (7) years. On 3 
June 1964, he was named Command Sergeant 
Major of the 4th Battalion, 114th Field Artil- 
lery at Newton and was one of the first in 
the Mississippi Army National Guard to 
achieve that rank. He remained in that posi- 
tion until 3 August 1982 when he was ap- 
pointed as the State Command Sergeant 
Major of the Mississippi Army National 
Guard. 

CSM Maske is a past President of the Mis- 
sissippi National Guard NCO Association; 
Past President of the Camp Shelby NCO Club 
Board of Governors; Co-Chairman of the Ad- 
jutant General's Advisory Committee, Mis- 
sissippi National Guard NCO Association. 
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Chairman, NGB CSM Advisory Council; 
Chairman, State E-9 Promotion Board; 
Chairman, NCO/Soldier of the Year Board; 
Member of the State Safety Council; Member 
of State/Federal Awards Board. 

CSM Maske is Past Member and Secretary 
of the Newton Chamber of Commerce; Past 
Member and Secretary of the Newton Volun- 
teer Fire Department; Past Chairman of the 
Board, Newton United Methodist Church, 
where he also served as a Sunday School 
Teacher and Youth Counselor. He is also 
Master Mason and member of Newton Lodge 
#57. 

AWARDS AND DECORATIONS 


Meritorious Service Medal. 

Army Commendation Medal. 

Army Achievement Medal. 

Army Good Conduct Medal. 

Marine Corps Good Conduct Medal. 

Navy Presidential Unit Citation. 

Army RC Overseas Training Ribbon. 

Army Service Ribbon. 

National Defense Service Medal. 

Korean Service Medal w/2 Battle Stars. 

United Nations Service Medal. 

Humanitarian Service Medal. 

Armed Forces Reserve Medal. 

Army Reserve Component Achievement 
Medal. 

NCOPD Ribbon w/numeral. 

Mississippi Magnolla Medal. 

Mississippi Commendation Medal. 

Mississippi Emergency Service Medal w/5th 
Award. 

Mississippi Longevity Medal. 

Mississippi Service School Medal. 

Mississippi War Medal. 

Mississippi Medal of Efficiency. 


USE OF FORCE BY THE UNITED 
STA'TES IN THE PERSIAN GULF 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under а 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from American Samoa [Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speaker, | asked 
for a special order today to present my views 
on the three resolutions regarding the use of 
force by the United States in the Persian Gulf. 
Although | do not have the privilege to cast a 
vote on the floor of Congress, | speak on be- 
half of the thousands of Samoan men and 
women presently serving in the armed serv- 
ices of our great Nation, many of them who 
now serve in the Persian Gulf. 

Mr. Speaker, | support two of the three res- 
olutions presently before us. The Bennett-Dur- 
bin resolution reaffirms the authority of Con- 
gress to make war as provided in the U.S. 
Constitution and the laws of the United States. 
The Hamilton-Gephardt resolution reaffirms 
the international economic sanctions and em- 
bargo against Iraq, which have been in effect 
for the last 6 months. 

However, Mr. Speaker, 1 have some serious 
reservations concerning the Solarz-Michel res- 
olution. This resolution authorizes the Presi- 
dent to use military force pursuant to U.N. Se- 
curity Council Resolution 678. This resolution 
is tantamount to a declaration of war by Con- 
gress. The Solarz-Michel resolution, in my 
opinion, gives too much discretion to the 
President. This nearly blank check authority 
would result in the Congress shirking it's con- 
Stitutional duties while the President wages 
war. In that we have not given the economic 
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sanctions sufficient time to become effective, 
and given that we have not exhausted all 
peaceful means of resolving this crisis, pas- 
sage of the Solarz-Michel resolution at this 
point may be premature. 

Mr. Speaker, | am also very concerned with 
the gross disparity of American servicemen 
employed in Operation Desert Shield relative 


East. The United States only imports 8 per- 
cent of its foreign oil from 8 — Middle 


U.S. military 
will increase таа че 
gins. Although our allies have lave plecoed $25 bil- 
lion, only $4 billion has been received. 
will willingly bear the financial costs for Oper- 


Mr. Speaker, | believe the administration 
should continue to support the international 


tually the entire world. By all estimates, the 
sanctions and embargoes are having a major 
effect on the Iraqi 

Recent reports indicate that the international 
blockade has succeeded in cutting off almost 
100 percent of Iraq's export—mostly o 
stopped over 90 percent of all imports and re- 
duced its GNP by an estimated 50 percent. 
Experts estimate that over time the Iraqi GNP 
would decrease by about 70 percent. In addi- 
tion, Iraq has forfeited $20 billion of exchange 
earnings a year and Iraq's credit has been de- 
stroyed. Iraq is also experiencing a shortage 
of spare parts for its munitions and military 
equipment. The embargo has also been effec- 
tive to stop Iraq's attempt to obtain nuclear 
weapons and delivery systems. Because of 
these facts, there is a downward spiral in 
Iraq's overall military strength. 

When the international embargo was initi- 
ated, experts estimated that it would take a 
year before the affects of the sanctions were 
felt by Iraq. If this is the case, then according 
to Dr. James R. Schlesinger, former Secretary 
of Defense, "* * * it seems rather illogical to 
express impatience with them because they 
will not have produced the hoped for results in 
6 months time." 

Mr. Speaker, Saddam is now in diplomatic 
isolation. He has been forced to an embar- 
rassing peace with Iran and he has lost his 
position of influence with OPEC. Iraq is be- 
coming an economic basket case and Sad- 
dam Hussein may be in jeopardy with his own 
people. Meanwhile, many of Saddam's neigh- 
bors are prospering from his actions while he 
derives no benefit. Saddam is clearly being 
punished by the international sanctions and 
embargo. 

| realize the American diplomatic effort has 
fallen оп Saddam's deaf ears. The lack of 
communication and cultural misunderstandings 
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between the United States and Iraq continues 
to forstall United States diplomatic efforts. As 
we near the January 15 deadline, | believe 
that we should continue to aggressively pur- 
sue the diplomatic effort. | believe Saddam is 
becoming increasingly aware that the United 
States is serious and that war is not in his 
best interest. 

Mr. Speaker, the alternative to the inter- 
national economic sanctions and embargo is 
war. Some military experts suggest that a lim- 
ited air strike upon Iraqi strategic positions and 
cities would convince Saddam to withdraw 
from Kuwait. Other analysts suggest that war 
with Iraq would be quick and perhaps last а 
few days or a few months. | would like to ask 
those same experts what guarantees do we 
have that war will be brief and that American 
casualties will be light. In fact, no one really 
knows exactly how long a war with Iraq would 
last. | submit Mr. Speaker that war is not two 
dimensional and the cost of victory cannot be 
calculated on paper like some elementary 
mathematical equation. It is clear to me that 
the immediate price for war will not be small 
and that the American forces will carry a dis- 
proportionate burden in any event. 

1 also ask what guarantees do we have as 
to the aftermath of a war with Iraq? What will 
we do if we win? Will we establish an alliance 
similar to NATO to enhance stability in this re- 
gion of the world? Islamic reaction will cer- 
tainly be anti-American and terrorist acts are 
likely to occur. Given the problems and con- 
frontations among the Arab nations for the last 
century, it is difficult to foresee stability in this 
region of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe Saddam must leave 
Kuwait. However, | differ with the President on 
the means used to achieve this objective. 
Should the economic blockade be given more 
time or should swift military action be taken? 
| believe we should try to achieve this objec- 
tive through peaceful means. Peaceful means 
mandates that we give the sanctions a 
chance. In the words of Adm. William J. 
Crowe, Jr., USN, retired, former Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

If in fact the sanctions will work * * * the 
trade-off of avoiding war with its attendant 
sacrifices and uncertainties would, in my 
view, be more than worth it. 

The Persian Gulf crisis has been further 
clouded by the recent public announcement by 
Iraq's Foreign Minister Aziz of his govern- 
ment's intention to attack Israel if the United 
States and the coalition of nations take offen- 
sive militray action against Iraq. | absolutely 
support Israel's right to exist as a sovereign 
state and it's right to defend itself. However, 
this declaration by Iraq adds to the instability 
of the crisis. | shudder to think of the con- 
sequences and reaction among Arab nations 
and the overall economic stability of this area 
of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that the President con- 
tinue to support the international economic 
sanctions and diplomatic efforts. Military force 
should be used only as a last resort. 

Mr. Speaker | cannot in good conscience 
support the Solarz-Michel resolution at this 
time, and 1 urge my colleagues to reject this 
measure. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MCCANDLESS) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. DREIER, for 60 minutes, today and 
January 12. 

Mr. DORNAN of California, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. HUNTER, for 60 minutes, today 
and January 12. 

Mr. DORNAN of California, for 60 min- 
utes, on January 12. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SMITH of Florida) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. SCHEUER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MAZZOLI, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. MFUME, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. DURBIN, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, for 5 minutes, on Jan- 
uary 12. 

Ms. PELOSI, for 5 minutes, on Janu- 
ary 12. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MCCANDLESS) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BEREUTER, in two instances. 


Mr. LEWIS of California. 

Mr. GINGRICH. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virginia, in two in- 
stances. 
EMERSON. 
GEKAS. 
DANNEMEYER, in two instances. 
RHODES. 
ROS-LEHTINEN, іп two instances. 


SERRE SERRE 


. ROGERS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SMITH of Florida) and to 
include extraneous remarks:) 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. 

FAZIO. 

SOLARZ. 

HALL of Ohio. 
BONIOR, in two instances. 
ACKERMAN. 
PENNY. 

STARK. 

KENNEDY. 
EDWARDS of Texas. 
DYMALLY. 
TALLON. 

LAFALCE. 
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Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. 

Mr. LIPINSKI. 

Mr. VISCLOSKY. 

Mr. HUBBARD, in two instances. 
Mr. CHAPMAN. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o'clock and 8 minutes a.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Saturday, January 12, 
1991, at 9 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


273. A letter from the Comptroller of the 
Department of Defense, transmitting notifi- 
cation that the Department plans to transfer 
$806.4 million to the operation and mainte- 
nance appropriations for the modernization 
and expansion of automated data processing 
systems, pursuant to section 8108 of the DOD 
Appropriations Act, 1991; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

274. A letter from the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, transmitting the 
Department's sixth annual interim report on 
the Neighborhood Development Demonstra- 
tion Program, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 5318 nt.; 
to the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

215. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
copy of D.C. Act 8-257, “Naylor Court, N.W., 
Designation Act of 1990”, and report, pursu- 
ant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(с)(1); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

276. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
copy of D.C. act 8-258, “D.C. Government 
Comprehensive Merit Personnel Act of 1978 
Employee Benefits Free Clinic Amendment 
Temporary Act of 1990,” pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

277. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. act 8-253, “D.C. Government 
Comprehensive Merit Personnel Act of 1978 
Employee Benefits Amendment Act of 1990,” 
and report, pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1- 
233(c)(1); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

278. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
copy of D.C. act 8-254, D. C. Jewish Commu- 
nity Center Real Property Tax Exemption 
Act of 1990," and report, pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 1-233(с)(1); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

219. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
сору of D.C. act 8-255. Department of Cor- 
rections Grant Award Authorization Tem- 
porary Act of 1990," pursuant to D.C. Code, 
section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

280. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
сору of D.C. act 8-256, D.C. Religious Ac- 
commodation Amendment Act of 1990,” and 
report, pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1- 
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233(c)(1); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

281. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
copy of D.C. act 8-259, D. C. Government 
Comprehensive Merit Personnel Act of 1978 
Employee Benefits Free Clinic Amendment 
Act of 1990," and report, pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 1-233(c)1) to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

282. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting & 
copy of D.C. act 8-239, D. C. Prevention of 
Domestic Violence Amendment Act of 1990,” 
and report, pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1- 
233(c)(1); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

283. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting a report 
on the Department's efforts to bring about 
coordination of goals, objectives, and activi- 
ties of agencies and organizations which 
have responsibilities for programs related to 
child abuse and neglect during 1987 and 1988, 
pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 5106f; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

284. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting the 
fourth annual report of the Department's 
Council on Alzheimer's Disease delineating 
revisions to previous research plans and 
progress made in research sponsored by the 
Federal Government, pursuant to Public 
Law 99-660, section 912(b)(2) (100 Stat. 3805; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

285. A letter from the Chairman, Defense 
Nuclear Facilities Safety Board, transmit- 
ting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers' Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

286. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Interagency Council on the Homeless, trans- 
mitting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers' Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

287. А letter from the Martin Luther King, 
Jr., Federal Holiday Commission, transmit- 
ting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers' Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

288. A letter from the National Credit 
Union Administration, transmitting the an- 
nual report under the Federal Managers' Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1990, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

289. A letter from the Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to waive requirements of section 
210(b)(2) of title 38, United States Code, for a 
planned administrative reorganization in- 
volving the organizational realignment of 
management responsibility for Department 
of Veterans Affairs data processing centers, 
and the corresponding realignment of associ- 
ated central office components and func- 
tions; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

290. A letter from the Secretary of State 
transmitting on behalf of the president, a re- 
port on progress on resolution of ехргоргіа- 
tion claims for El Salvador, pursuant to title 
П of Public Law 101-513; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations and Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

291. A letter from the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, transmitting a report 
on the quantity of agricultura] commodities 

ed under title II in fiscal year 1990; 
jointly to the Committees on Foreign Affairs 
and Agriculture. 
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292. A letter from the Secretary of Energy, 
transmitting the first annual report on the 
programs, projects, and joint ventures sup- 
ported under the act, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 
12001 et seq.; jointly to the Committees on 
Science, Space, and Technology and Energy 
and Commerce. 

293. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the Indian Health Care Im- 
provement Act covering the major activities 
and accomplishments on the Indian Health 
Service during fiscal year 1989, pursuant to 
25 U.S.C. 1671; jointly to the Committees on 
Energy and Commerce, Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and Ways and Means. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


[Omitted from the Record of January 10, 1991) 


By Mr. OWENS of Utah: 

H. Con. Res. 25. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that not- 
withstanding previous debate disagreement 
and votes taken authorizing the use of mili- 
tary force in the Persian Gulf, all Members 
of Congress now desire to express their uni- 
fied support for the President of the United 
States and for American and allied forces; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

(Introduced January 11, 1991] 


By Mr. BEREUTER (for himself, Mr. 
BARRETT, and Mr. HOAGLAND): 

H.R. 479. A bill to amend the National 
Trails System Act to designate the Califor- 
nia National Historic Trail and Pony Express 
National Historic Trail as components of the 
National Trails Systems; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BILBRAY: 

H.R. 480. A bill to amend section 28 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. DARDEN (for himself and Mr. 
SYNAR): r 

H.R. 481. A bill to establish grazing fees for 
domestic livestock on the public rangelands; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. FLAKE: 

H.R. 482. A bill to declare that the contin- 
ued operation of the Freedom National Bank 
of New York is essential to provide adequate 
depository services in its community, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. GORDON: 

H.R. 483. А bill to атепа the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 and the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to require an image of 
a candidate for Federal office to be included 
in any television advertisement for such can- 
didate, and for other purposes; jointly, to the 
Committees on House Administration and 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. HEFLEY (for himself, Mr. 
SCHAEFER, Mr. CAMPBELL of Colo- 
rado, and Mr. ALLARD): 

H.R. 484. A bill to improve the water qual- 
ity of water flowing from the Leadville Mine 
drainage tunnel, CO, and of the Upper Ar- 
kansas River Basin, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. LAFALCE: 

H.R. 485. А bill to ехїепа the expiration of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 to Sep- 
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tember 30, 1991; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 
By Mr. LENT: 

H.R. 486. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Housing апа Urban Development to make 
grants to local agencies for converting 
closed school buildings to efficient, alternate 
uses, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 487. A bill amending the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act to establish collective 
bargaining arbitration procedures for issues 
relating to the employment of railroad po- 
lice by the National Railroad Passenger Cor- 
poration; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

H.R. 488. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the prorating of 
veterans compensation апа pension for the 
month in which the death of a veteran oc- 
curs; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 489. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that a monthly 
insurance benefit thereunder shall be paid 
for the month in which the recipient dies апа 
that such benefit shall be payable for such 
month only to the extent proportionate to 
the number of days in such month preceding 
the date of the recipient's death; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways апа Means. 

H.R. 490. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to exclude from the gross 
income of any participant in any State or 
local government plan so much of any dis- 
tribution from such plan as represents his al- 
locable share of tax-exempt interest of such 
plan; to the Committee on Ways апа Means. 

Н.В. 491. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to require the establish- 
ment of procedures to assure that benefit 
payments will not be made thereunder to de- 
ceased individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 492. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide a basic $10,000 
exemption from income tax, in the case of an 
individual ог а married couple, for amounts 
received as annuities, pensions, or other re- 
tirement benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 493. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow individuals a de- 
duction for commuting expenses incurred on 
public mass transit; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 494. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide that tax-exempt 
interest shall not be taken into account in 
determining the amount of Social Security 
benefits to be taxed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 495. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to improve the treatment 
of women through the establishment and 
payment of working spouse's benefits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 496. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow certain low- and 
middle-income individuals a refundable tax 
credit for a certain portion of the property 
taxes paid by them on their principal resi- 
dences or of the rent they pay for their prin- 
cipal residences; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 497. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act so as to remove the limita- 
tion upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 498. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide that the medical 
expenses of handicapped individuals and in- 
dividuals who have attained age 65 shall be 
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deductible without regard to the require- 
ment that only medical expenses in excess of 
certain percentages of adjusted gross income 
&re deductible; to the Committee on Ways 
апа Means. 

By Mr. OWENS of New York: 

H.R. 499. A bill to require that federally in- 
sured depository institutions establish ran- 
dom drug testing programs; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO (for himself, Mr. 
BLAZ, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. CONTE, 
Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. 
FRosT, Mr. HAYES of Louisiana, Mr. 
HORTON, Mr. HUCKABY, Mrs. JOHNSON 
of Connecticut, Mr. JoNES of North 
Carolina, Мг, KLECZKA, Mr. LAFALCE, 
Ms. LONG, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. MAR- 
KEY, Mr. MARTIN of New York, Ms. 
MOLINARI, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. 
NATCHER, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. RAHALL, 
Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. 
SLATTERY, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. 
WHITTEN, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. GUARINI, 
Mr. IRELAND, Mr. LENT, Мг. LIPINSKI, 
Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. Nowak, Mr. ROY- 
BAL, Mr. TORRES, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, 
Mr. WAXMAN, and Mr. WILSON): 

H.R. 500. A bill to require the Secretary of 
the Treasury to mint coins in commemora- 
tion of the quincentenary of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus and to es- 
tablish the Christopher Columbus Fellowship 
Foundation; jointly, to the Committees on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs, Edu- 
cation and Labor, and Science, Space, and 
Technology. 

By Mr. OWENS of New York: 

H.R. 501. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Housing апа Urban Development to pro- 
vide grants to urban and rural communities 
for training economically disadvantaged 
youth in education and employment skills 
апа to expand the supply of housing for 
homeless and economically disadvantaged 
individuals and families; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs, and Education and Labor. 

H.R. 502. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to improve the proce- 
dure for appointing members to the National 
Labor Relations Board; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 503. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to provide for fair and 
expeditious representation elections; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PICKETT: 

H.R. 504. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to prohibit the paying of wit- 
ness fees to persons convicted of crime and 
serving а prison sentence pursuant to that 
conviction; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary 


By Mr. RHODES (for himself, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. STUMP, Mr. KOLBE, and 
Mr. KYL): 

H.R. 506. A bill to designate the Salt-Gila 
Aqueduct of the Central Arizona Project as 
the 'Fannin-McFarland Aqueduct”; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHUMER (for himself and Mr. 
SHAYS): 

H.R. 506. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to provide immunity from 
damages to cable franchising authorities for 
cable regulatory actions, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virginia (for 
himself, Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mr. 
DANNEMEYER, Mr. JAMES, апа Mr. 
HUGHES): 

H.R. 507. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to allow newspapers a cred- 
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it against income tax for using recycled 
newsprint; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HOLLOWAY: 

H.R. 508. A bill to designate the lock and 
dam 1 on the Red River Waterway in Louisi- 
апа as the Lindy Claiborne Boggs”; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

By Mr. KOLTER: 

H.R. 509. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to require food and 
drug manufacturers to maintain a toll-free 
telephone line for inquiries respecting foods 
containing vitamins ог minerals, herbal 
foods, foods for special delivery uses, and 
over-the-counter drugs and to require the la- 
bels and advertising of such products to con- 
tain a reference to such line; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. KOLTER: 

H.R. 510. A bill to require generators of 
hazardous waste to treat or dispose of their 
waste at the site on which the waste was 
generated; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KOLTER: 

H.R. 511. A bill to amend the Motor Vehicle 
Information and Cost Savings Act to require 
that passenger motor vehicle repair busi- 
nesses supply customers with information 
respecting the origin of parts installed and 
the cost of available parts and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KOLTER: 

H.R. 512. A bill to provide for a bonus to 
veterans of World War II; to the Committee 
on Veterans' Affairs. 

By Mr. KOLTER: 

H.R. 513. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to terminate the exclusion 
from gross income of Americans working 
abroad, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOLTER: 

H.R. 514. A bill to establish а temporary 
program of supplemental unemployment 
benefits for unemployed coal miners who 
have exhausted their rights to regular unem- 
ployment benefits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOLTER: 

H.R. 515. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to permit individuals to in- 
clude cash contributions with their inoome 
tax returns to be used for grants to reduce 
the cost of organ transplants, and for other 
purposes; jointly; to the Committees on 
Ways and Means and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. MATSUI (for himself, Mr. Dow- 
NEY, Mr. STARK, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. 
GUARINI, Mr. PEASE, Mr. DORGAN of 
North Dakota, Mr. DONNELLY, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, Mr. MARTIN of New York, 
Mr. Fazio, and Mr. JONTZ): 

H.R. 516. A bill to amend the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act with respect to em- 
ployment performed by certain employees of 
educational institutions; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H.R. 517. A bill to waive age restrictions 
preventing the enlistment or appointment in 
the Armed Forces of the President, Vice 
President, Members of Congress, and heads 
of executive agencies; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 518. A bill to provide additional life 
insurance under the Servicemen’s Group Life 
Insurance Program for members of the 
Armed Forces assigned to duty in the Per- 
sian Gulf region in connection with Oper- 
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ation Desert Shield; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of California: 

H.R. 519. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to permit tax-free with- 
drawals from individual retirement plans, 
section 401(k) plans, and section 403(b) con- 
tracts for the acquisition of the first prin- 
cipal residence of the taxpayer or a member 
of the taxpayer’s family; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. APPLEGATE (for himself, Mr. 
MCEWEN, and Mr. MONTGOMERY): 

H. J. Res. 70. Joint resolution designating 
April 9, 1991, and April 9, 1992, as National 
Former Prisoner of War Recognition Гау”; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. FIELDS: 

H.J. Res. 71. Joint resolution proposing ап 
amendment to the Constitution requiring 
that federal judges be reconfirmed by the 
Senate every 10 years; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASTERT (for himself, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. JONES of North 
Carolina, Mr. Cox of California, Mr. 
MCGRATH, Mr. NATCHER, Mr. FORD of 
Michigan, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. UDALL, 
Mr. ЕврҮ, Mr. BEVILL, Мг. STUMP, 
Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois, Mrs. BYRON, 
Mr. GORDON, Mr. WOLF, Mr. MARTIN 
of New York, Mr. НҮрЕ, Mr. VANDER 
JAGT, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. SLATTERY, 
Mrs. BOXER, Mr. LENT, Mr. OWENS of 
New York, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. LANTOS, 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. 
COSTELLO, Mr. SMITH of Florida, Mr. 
FROST, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. POSHARD, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, Мг. ROE, Mr. 
SPENCE, Mr. OLIN, Mrs. MEYERS of 
Kansas, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. LAGO- 
MARSINO, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. 
STAGGERS, Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi, 
Mr. PAXON, Ms. LoNG, Mr. BILIRAKIS, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. PARKER, Mr. 
SANGMEISTER, Mr. HUGHES, Ms. 
SLAUGHTER of New York, Mr. PAYNE 
of Virginia, Mr. DOOLITTLE, Мг. HAR- 
RIS, Mr. YouNG of Florida, and Mr. 
BERMAN): 

H.J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to designate 
December 7, 1991, as National Pearl Harbor 
Remembrance Day“; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LAGOMARSINO: 

H.J. Res. 73. Joint resolution designating 
the month of November 1991 as ‘Dyslexia 
Awareness Month’’; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

Ву Мг. SENSENBRENNER: 

H. J. Res. 74. Joint resolution proposing ап 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States to permit Congress to grant power 
to the Supreme Court to remove judges in 
certain cases; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KOLTER: 

H.J. Res. 75. Joint resolution to designate 
September 1, 1991, as ‘‘National Day of Rec- 
ognition of the Polish Armed Forces of 
World War II"; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KOLTER: 

H.J. Res. 76. Joint resolution designating 
October 8 through 14, 1991, as National 
School Lunch Week“; to the Committee оп 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LENT: 

H. Con. Res. 30. Concurrent resolution di- 
recting the Commissioner of Social Security 
and the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services to immediately conduct a study and 
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report to Congress on steps which can be 
taken to correct the benefit disparity known 
ав the notch problem, in order to ensure eq- 
uitable and fair treatment for those who 
have based their retirement plans on benefit 
levels which have existed for the past decade; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. PENNY: 

H. Con. Res. 31. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress regarding 
the need to provide adequate health care for 
America's children; to the Committee on Еп- 
ergy &nd Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLLOWAY: 

H. Res. 30. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House of Representatives to prohibit 
the House from receiving and considering 
special interest commemorative legislation; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 3: Mr. REGULA, Mr. GILLMOR, Mr. 
SANGMEISTER, Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. 
INHOFE, Mr. YOUNG of Florida, Mr. LIPINSKI, 
Mr. SMrTH of Florida, Mrs. KENNELLY, and 
Mr. BARRETT. 

H.R. 8: Mr. RANGEL and Mr. SERRANO. 

H.R. 53: Mr. POSHARD, Mr. MRAZEK, Мг. 
RANGEL, and Mr. ANNUNZIO. 

H.R. 83: Mr. KANJORSKI. 

Н.В. 86: Mr. HUNTER, Mr. HORTON, Мг. BUR- 
TON of Indiana, Mr. ROBERTS, and Mr. CHAP- 
MAN. 
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H.R. 90: Mr. WOLPE, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. 
STAGGERS, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. 
FoRD of Michigan, Mr. SMITH of Florida, and 
Mr. OWENS of New York. 

H.R. 102: Mr. YATRON, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. WOLF, Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. BILI- 
RAKIS, Мг. LANCASTER, Mr. BACCHUS, and Мг. 
MACHTLEY. 

H.R. 108: Mr. LENT, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. DEFAZIO, and Мг. ERD- 
REICH. 

H.R. 104: Ms. PELOSI. 

H.R. 105: Mr. RITTER, Мг. YATRON, Ms. Ros- 
LEHTINEN, Mr. Goss, Mr. TALLON, Mr. 
SPENCE, Mr. Ray, Mr. YATES, Mr. STAGGERS, 
Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. JAMES, Mr. PAXON, 
and Mr. POSHARD. 

H.R. 123: Mr. HANSEN, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. 
SOLOMON, Mr. ROGERS, Mr. COUGHLIN, and 
Mr. STUMP. 

H.R. 193: Mr. GUARINI. 

H.R. 234: Mr. KYL. 

H.R. 262: Ms. PELOSI, Mr. LEVINE of Califor- 
nia, Mr. JONTZ, and Mr. STOKES. 

H.R. 263: Mr. JONTZ, Mr. STOKES, and Mr. 
CAMPBELL of Colorado. 

H.R. 325: Mr. SHAYS, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland, Mr. 
BEILENSON, Mr. EDWARDS of California, Mr. 
FEIGHAN, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
BERMAN, Mr. POSHARD, Mr. MAVROULES, Mr. 
LIVINGSTON, Mr. ROE, Mr. BATEMAN, Mrs. 
UNSOELD, and Mr. SMITH of Florida. 

Н.Б. 328: Mr. NOWAK, Mr. OLIN, Ms. KAP- 
TUR, Mr. MRAZEK, and Mr. BILBRAY. 

H.R. 381: Mr. SERRANO and Mr. MAVROULES. 
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H.R. 385: Мг. RANGEL, Мг. SERRANO, Mr. 
FAZIO, and Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. 

H.R. 414: Mr. GILCHREST and Mr. BATEMAN. 

H.J. Res. 18: Mr. KANJORSKI. 

H. Con. Res. 1: Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. KAN- 
JORSKI, Mr. BACCHUS, Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. LA- 
FALCE, Mr. WASHINGTON, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. 
REED, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. Russo, and Mr. AN- 
DREWS of New Jersey. 

H. Res. 19: Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mr. MFUME, 
Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. SMITH of 
Florida, and Mr. JACOBS. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's 
desk and referred as follows: 


11. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
council, city of Boston, relative to the cur- 
rent crisis in the Middle East; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

12. Also, petition of chair of the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs of the National Assembly 
of Austria, relative to ending military aid to 
the Government of El Salvador; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

13. Also, petition of the legislature of 
Rockland County, NY, relative to the foot- 
bridge between Jersey City, NJ and Ellis Is- 
land, NY; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

14. Also, petition of Office of the County 
Legislature, Suffolk, NY, relative to cost of 
living adjustments (COLA) to all veterans; to 
the Committee on Veterans' Affairs. 
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SENATE—Friday, January 11, 1991 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable THOMAS A. 
DASCHLE, & Senator from the State of 
South Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it: except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.—Psalm 127:1. 

Father in Heaven, the burden of deci- 
sion is awesome, the implications are 
overwhelming. As Congress bears its 
burden, literally millions of Americans 
have mobilized for prayer. For this we 
thank Thee. Save us, Lord, from an at- 
titude so secular that we leave no room 
for an eternal God to intervene. As the 
Senators struggle with this awful re- 
sponsibility, grant them grace to make 
room in their minds and hearts for a 
God who understands, who loves, who 
cares, and who has not uncommonly, in 
times past, overruled the plans and the 
schemes of the most powerful leaders. 
Touch each life in this body with spe- 
cial wisdom and grace for these hours. 

We ask this in the name of the Prince 
of Peace. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, January 11, 1991. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provision of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable THOMAS A. DASCHLE, a 
Senator from the State of South Dakota, to 
perform the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. DASCHLE thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The majority leader is recog- 
nized. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 3, 1991) 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, and 
Members of the Senate, in a moment 
debate will resume on the Persian Gulf 
crisis. Under the consent agreement 
obtained last evening, the resolution 
which I offered yesterday in behalf of 
Senators NUNN, BYRD, PELL, BOREN, 
MITCHELL and LEVIN, later cosponsored 
by many other Senators, is on the cal- 
endar, and I intend to move to proceed 
to that resolution today, as I notified 
the distinguished Republican leader 
last evening. 

I also advised the Republican leader 
again, as I have previously in several 
discussions and as I have stated pub- 
licly, that it is my hope and my inten- 
tion that the Senate can complete ac- 
tion on this matter tomorrow. 

I believe that we ought to have a full 
and open debate. We had a lengthy day 
of such debate yesterday. I anticipate 
another one today, and I hope that we 
could continue the debate and com- 
plete action by voting on tomorrow. 

As all Senators know but most Amer- 
icans do not, under the rules of the 
Senate I cannot fix a time for voting 
unilaterally, since under Senate rules 
each Senator has the right to speak for 
as long as he or she wishes, and, since 
under those same rules any Senator 
may offer any number of amendments 
that he or she wishes, the only way in 
which we can fix a time for voting is by 
unanimous consent, or, should the Sen- 
ate as a whole decide to invoke cloture 
and terminate debate, then ultimately, 
at some point thereafter 
indeterminative as of now, there could 
be votes. 

I hope that we do not have a fili- 
buster. I hope that no Senator chooses 
to invoke his or her rights under the 
rules to delay or prevent voting. That 
is possible, and of course it is under- 
standable under the rules and has oc- 
curred in the past. I do not believe that 
is the course of action we should take 
in this instance. I think each Senator 
has a right to express his or her views 
both in statements and in votes and 
the American people have a right to 
know where each of us stands on this 
important issue. 

So I repeat that it remains my hope 
and my intention that we can reach an 
agreement and vote on these matters 
tomorrow. I will continue to pursue 
such an agreement with the Republican 
leader and others of my colleagues and 
will keep Senators advised throughout 
the day of our progress in that regard. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER PERMITTING SENATORS TO 
SPEAK 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order there 
will now be a period in which Senators 
are permitted to speak. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the Senator from New Mexico. 


— U 


THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 


Мг. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today in strong support of the joint 
resolution proposed by the majority 
leader and many of my colleagues. It is 
a resolution which I certainly add my 
name to as а cosponsor, which I believe 
is rooted in strength and in patience 
and in an awareness of the true costs of 
war. 

On the morning of November 8, be- 
fore the President announced later 
that day that he intended to essen- 
tially double the size of our forces in 
the Persian Gulf, I wrote to the Presi- 
dent expressing my view that the 
American people would not support of- 
fensive military action until all other 
efforts had been exhausted. In hearings 
held by the Armed Services Committee 
in late November and December, I 
heard nothing that would change that 
opinion. 

Please understand, Mr. President, 
that if my view on this issue is rejected 
and if the Congress and the President 
decide to proceed with military action 
beginning on or after January 15, then 
I will support funding to ensure that 
we prevail іп that military action. As а 
Member of the Senate I have a respon- 
sibility to express my convictions on 
the question of whether this country 
should go to war at this time. 

However, if the decision is made to 
go to war, then I also believe strongly 
that I and all of us must join together 
to do all in our power to ensure vic- 
tory. 

We all agree that Iraq demonstrated 
an outrageous and an unacceptable dis- 
regard for international law when it in- 
vaded Kuwait on the 2d of August. And 
we also agree that Iraq must withdraw 
from Kuwait. 

But I am not convinced, especially 
after hearing the expert testimony of а 
dozen defense and national security 
specialists who appeared before the 
Armed Services Committee. I am not 
convinced that offensive military ac- 
tion is the correct course to accom- 
plish that goal at this time. In fact, I 
have come to believe the exact oppo- 
Site. That is, that a rush to action 
would be imprudent, it would be un- 
wise, and it would involve unnecessary 
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costs, chief among them the unneces- 
sary loss of human life. 

In both the short and the long term, 
offensive military action soon after 
January 15 creates some disturbing re- 
sults for which we as а nation are not 
yet prepared. Some will portray this as 
an argument or а debate between using 
force now and never using force, but 
that is clearly not the case. I believe 
the most appropriate action for the 
United States at this time is to main- 
tain the international sanctions and 
trade embargo and to pursue a diplo- 
matic solution while maintaining the 
credible threat of force in the future. 

Isupported the President's initial de- 
ployment of troops to Saudi Arabia. 
After the August 2 invasion of Kuwait 
there were very real fears that Saddam 
Hussein might order his troops to in- 
vade Saudi Arabia and other Persian 
Gulf states. By his own account, the 
President's objectives at that time 
were defensive. Тһе troops, he said, 
were intended to fortify the defense of 
our Saudi allies and to draw a line 
across which Saddam Hussein dare not 
step. 

To date that line has not been 
crossed, and we and our allies have suc- 
ceeded in that stated objective. So, too, 
the President has succeeded in building 
an international coalition against 
Iraq's seizure of Kuwait and in obtain- 
ing release of all foreign hostages. We 
now have an impressive array of coun- 
tries, including Arab countries, who 
are committed to isolating Saddam 
Hussein and constricting his ability to 
hold on to Kuwait. The United Nations 
itself has approved an unprecedented 12 
resolutions against Iraq, including only 
the third international economic em- 
bargo in its history. 

In these efforts the President has 
been successful and I have supported 
him. But I believe the President has 
erred in recent months as he narrowed 
his options and imposed an artificial 
deadline on our own actions. Time is 
on our side if we have the patience to 
use it. It is not on Saddam Hussein's 
side. 

It became apparent in November the 
President had changed his strategy. No 
longer were our troops in Saudi Arabia 
for defensive purposes. On November 8 
the President ordered our Armed 
Forces in the Middle East nearly dou- 
bled, from 230,000 to 430,000. This was 
accompanied by talk not only of re- 
moving Iraqi forces from Kuwait but 
also of removing Saddam Hussein from 
power, removing his current and poten- 
tial control over weapons of mass de- 
struction and, in late November, in the 
President’s search in the United Na- 
tions for an authorization to use force, 
he joined in creating an artificial dead- 
line, January 15, which now seems to 
be driving our entire policy in this 
crisis. 

Let me cite four reasons that I op- 
pose the use of force at this time. First 
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I believe that economic sanctions need 
more time to work. To expect that 
they would succeed in only weeks or a 
few months is nothing less than naive. 
Former National Security Adviser 
Brzezinski stated recently before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
“Sanctions are not a blunt instrument 
for promptly achieving total surren- 
дег.” The entire intent of sanctions is 
to deny Iraq any benefit from its sei- 
zure of Kuwait and at the same time to 
reduce Saddam's ability and his will to 
continue the lawless occupation of Ku- 
wait. If history is any indication, sanc- 
tions can work. 

Іп а recent study by the Institute for 
International Economics, a study of 115 
cases of sanctions being imposed since 
early in this century, success was 
achieved 40 times. Iraq is particularly 
vulnerable, since its economy is de- 
pendent on oil exports which have been 
totally cut off. It has only recently 
concluded а bloody 10-year war with 
Iran. Obviously that is no guarantee of 
success in this case. But I pose this 
question: What do we have to lose by 
waiting? 

The current U.N. sanctions are easily 
the most far reaching ever imposed on 
any single nation by anyone. Even if 
they do not work in all respects, Sad- 
dam Hussein, with his borders sealed 
off against all but minor smuggling 
and with a finite reserve of supplies 
with which to feed his people and his 
war machine, is likely to be weaker 
months from now than he will be on 
January 15. 

А second reason that we should not 
resort to force at this time is that just 
as we need more time to see if sanc- 
tions wil work, we also need more 
time to pursue a diplomatic resolution 
of the crisis. The failed talks in Geneva 
Wednesday clearly are not the end of 
diplomatic efforts. The Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations is on his 
way to Iraq at this very moment. 

France and other European allies 
have indicated the desire to pursue fur- 
ther diplomatic initiatives. Algeria has 
also been active in facilitating a dialog 
among Arab nations. These and any 
other initiatives by the international 
community must be allowed to run 
their course. We should not underesti- 
mate our ability to accomplish the 
goal of forcing Saddam Hussein out of 
Kuwait through peaceful means. We 
Should not prejudge the outcome of 
sanctions. And we should not prejudge 
efforts to resolve this crisis peacefully. 

А third reason for us to stop short of 
а declaration of war at this time is the 
enormous loss of life that may well re- 
sult if war begins. Secretary Baker has 
said repeatedly that if we commence а 
military action it will be sudden, 
massive, and decisive.” 

I would only add that it will also be 
catastrophic and that we must expect 
that the loss of human life will be sub- 
Stantial. Many in the administration 
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and even some in Congress appear to be 
convinced that if we attack now the 
ensuing war will be short and will re- 
sult in minimal U.S. casualties. But 
others, whose opinions I respect, con- 
clude that while that is а possible out- 
come, it is equally or more likely that 
casualties could be significant and that 
the fighting could drag on. 

І do not know how long a war with 
Iraq would last. I do know that vir- 
tually everything in human experience 
takes longer than it is expected to 
take. History is replete with wars 
which proved to be longer and more 
costly in human life than their instiga- 
tors expected. 

Тһе Germans, the Italians, and the 
Japanese made that fatal mistake in 
their planning of the actions which led 
to the Second World War. We ourselves 
learned this tragic lesson in the Civil 
War. 

The fourth reason that a declaration 
of war would be premature at this time 
is the potential cost of early military 
action to the stability of that region 
and to the U.S. role in that region. 
Former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Admiral Crowe, who has been 
quoted here many times by many Sen- 
ators, in his excellent testimony to the 
Armed Services Committee stated, 
"Posturing ourselves to promote sta- 
bility for the long term is our primary 
national interest in the Middle East 
* * * the United States initiating hos- 
tilities could well exacerbate many of 
the tensions * * * and further polarize 
the Arab world." 

President Bush himself has stated 
that one of our main goals in this crisis 
is restoring stability and security to 
the region. The obvious question is will 
early military action promote stability 
in the region, and I have grave doubts. 
Can we realistically expect our Arab 
allies to remain with us, once we begin 
a mass assault against Iraq? If we suc- 
ceeded in destroying Iraq's ability to 
wage war, how likely is it that other 
regional powers will try to fill that 
void? How much of a long-term mili- 
tary presence are we committing our- 
selves to maintain in Iraq, once the 
war is concluded? And what will be the 
reaction of other Arab countries to our 
continued long-term presence there? 

At some point offensive action may 
be necessary, but I believe these and 
other questions about the costs of 
early military action on the stability 
of the Middle East should be addressed 
before we decide that we have reached 
that point. Once in the war, these are 
the questions with which we will be im- 
mediately confronted. 

Mr. President, I would like to discuss 
very briefly the New World order that 
President Bush has referred to in the 
past few months. In an interview with 
Newsweek that appeared on November 
26, President Bush stated: 

We must not reward aggression * * *. The 
civilized world is now in the process of fash- 
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ioning the rules that will govern the New 
World order beginning to emerge in the 
aftermath of the cold war. * * * If the world 
looks the other way in this first crisis of the 
post-cold-war era, other would-be Saddams 
will conclude correctly that aggression pays. 
We must either be prepared to respond now 
or face а much greater set of challenges 
down the road. 

Mr. President, I also hope for a post- 
cold-war era of sustained peace, but I 
do not believe that aggression is now 
or in our lifetime will be a thing of the 
past. Believing that early offensive 
military action in this first crisis of 
the post-cold-war era will end aggres- 
sion is а basic misreading of human па- 
ture. I am not certain of what exactly 
the President means by а New World 
order, and I have questions about using 
this particular crisis as a model for fu- 
ture crises. 

While I agree that we must not re- 
ward aggression, I do not believe that 
rushing into war is the only way to 
keep from rewarding that aggression. I 
have grave doubts about the wisdom of 
predicating future world peace on a 
rush into war at this time. 

If a New World order is to prevail in 
the coming years, I am also concerned 
about the role the United States is to 
play in that New World order. Are we, 
the United States, to ensure that ag- 
gression anywhere in the globe is 
stopped? Will thís responsibility fall to 
us since the United States is the only 
country in the world which has a mili- 
tary capability to achieve this? Cer- 
tainly, no other country could under- 
take and sustain the mobilization of 
forces that we have accomplished over 
the last 5 months. 

Is our role that of the enforcer of this 
New World order? 

I also have concerns about the roles 
that our allies should play in this New 
World order. Clearly, two of our closest 
allies—Japan and Germany—both 
stand to lose more from Saddam’s ac- 
tion than we do because of their great- 
er dependence on Middle East oil, and 
clearly they have shown little commit- 
ment to involving themselves in mili- 
tary actions to punish his aggression. 

I am disappointed, as are many of my 
colleagues, by the lack of action by our 
allies in an operation which is clearly 
at least as much in their interest as it 
is in ours. I wonder how can the Amer- 
ican people be asked to sacrifice for 
this New World order when two of our 
closest and strongest allies are off pur- 
suing a world order of their own. 

I also have strong doubts that a rush 
to war against Iraq will get us to that 
New World order when many of the 
other members of our coalition are 
clearly reluctant to begin that war. 
Yet, uneasiness about war among the 
members of the United Nations and 
among our close allies leads me to be- 
lieve that offensive military action at 
this time would damage the world’s 
ability to undertake international ef- 
forts in the future. I believe that the 
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New World order, whatever that may 
prove to be, would be better served by 
continuing sanctions and diplomatic 
efforts. 

Two days ago, we saw the failure of 
talks between the United States Sec- 
retary of State and the Iraqi Foreign 
Minister in Geneva. Not only did we 
see the failure of talks, but the refusal 
of the Iraqi Foreign Minister to hon- 
estly address the issue of Iraq’s inva- 
sion of Kuwait. The natural response of 
the American people is one of dis- 
appointment but also one of anger and 
of frustration, and the temptation for 
all of us is to bring U.S. military force 
to bear at this time. 

In my view, Mr. President, that 
course is not in the best interest of the 
American people or of the world com- 
munity. We should not allow our frus- 
tration and the lack of a clear path to 
prevent us from continuing to search 
for a peaceful solution. 

Many statesmen have been quoted 
during this debate and I am sure many 
will be in the next 2 days. One 
quotation I would like to bring to the 
attention of the Senate is a statement 
by Winston Churchill in his extensive 
writings. He said: 

Those who are prone * * * to seek sharp 
and clear-cut solutions of difficult and ob- 
scure problems * * * have not always been 
right. On the other hand, those whose incli- 
nation is to bow their heads, to seek pa- 
tiently and faithfully for peaceful com- 
promise, are not always wrong. On the con- 
trary, in the majority of instances they may 
be right not only morally but from a prac- 
tical standpoint. How many wars have been 
averted by patience and persisting good will! 

If all other means of obtaining Iraqi 
compliance with United Nations reso- 
lutions prove futile and a consensus is 
reached at home and abroad that mili- 
tary action is the only solution, then 
at that point, the President should 
come to Congress. He should request a 
declaration of war. At that point, I be- 
lieve the Senate would grant such an 
authorization. But we are not at that 
point today. I urge my colleagues to 
stop short of authorizing war. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SPECTER addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico might be willing to engage 
in a brief discussion with this Senator. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. I will be pleased to. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank my good 
friend from New Mexico. He and I have 
worked closely during the course of the 
past 8 years during our joint tenure 
and worked very closely on the im- 
peachment case involving Judge Hast- 
ings that he chaired and I cochaired. I 
have a very high regard for Senator 
BINGAMAN, and I compliment him on a 
very well-reasoned presentation, not to 
say that I agree with all aspects of it, 
but I did with many aspects, especially 
his comment about the keen interest of 
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Japan and Germany in Mideast oil and 
the failure of those 2 countries to as- 
sume a fair burden, and the thrust of 
his contention that others of our allies 
have not done a fair share. 

But the point that I would like to 
discuss very briefly this morning—and 
I intend to make a more complete 
statement later this morning—turns on 
the consideration that Congress is giv- 
ing to those important issues at this 
time, January 11, 4 days from the Janu- 
ary 15 cutoff, contrasted with the con- 
sideration of these issues at an earlier 
time. 

I was interested to note that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
commented that he had written the 
President on November 8 objecting to 
the increased use of force, or the in- 
creased allocation of force—strike the 
use of force, it was not used—but the 
increase of our force in Saudi Arabia, 
and that he also was concerned on No- 
vember 29 when the U.N. resolution was 
established fixing January 15, 1991, as 
the day after which force could be used. 

I had expressed yesterday on the Sen- 
ate floor my preference to allow eco- 
nomic sanctions to have lasted longer 
and not to have had a January 15 cutoff 
date, but said that it seemed to me 
that being in the posture we were in as 
of January 10, January 11, that it was 
much too late in the day to try to 
change U.S. foreign policy and rep- 
resentations and commitments which 
had been made by the President on be- 
half of the United States. Looking 
back to November is not useful in the 
sense of turning back the clock, but I 
think it does bear on what U.S. policy 
might be at some time in the future, 
and I think it also bears on the ques- 
tion as to whether it is appropriate and 
timely to change that policy today. 

When we assembled in mid-November 
to select our leaders, the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. LUGAR] took 
the initiative and proposed a special 
session. Many of us backed him up on 
that. As I know the Senator from New 
Mexico will recall, the majority leader 
and the Speaker of the House retained 
authority after adjournment to recon- 
vene the Congress on this issue, realiz- 
ing that that might be necessary. 

It seems to this Senator that Con- 
gress had the opportunity to reconvene 
in mid-November and express itself on 
a resolution objecting to the buildup of 
forces in Saudi Arabia and the change 
of posture from defensive to poten- 
tially offensive mode. Congress could 
have reassembled itself in late Novem- 
ber when we were on notice, as was the 
world, when the President was seeking 
a January 15 date in the United Na- 
tions resolution and was negotiating 
with the Soviets and the Chinese who 
were hard to deal with at that time, 
and the French and other members of 
the Security Council who were also not 
too easy to deal with at that time. 
Congress had the opportunity to come 
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into session in November and say we do 
not want an arbitrary day, we want to 
give sanctions an adequate opportunity 
to work—and there were some projec- 
tions at that time that they might 
take a year, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON] said yes- 
terday. 

I have two questions to propound to 
my colleague from New Mexico. The 
first is: Would it not have been far pref- 
erable for the Congress to have been 
convened shortly after the November 8 
deployment of additional forces, or 
sometime hopefully immediately be- 
fore the November 29 U.N. resolution, 
or at least shortly thereafter? And the 
second part which is related to the first 
part is: Is there not a prejudice to the 
President's position and substantial 
prejudice to the other members of the 
United Nations who have relied upon 
the President's position and the con- 
gressional silence thereby making it 
extremely difficult if not impossible to 
alter that key aspect of U.S. foreign 
policy today? 

Mr. BINGAMAN. In my view, there 
are several reasons we could go back in 
the last several months and say “It 
would be preferable if * * *," If we 
want to begin, it would have been pref- 
erable for the President to have ad- 
vised the leadership of Congress before 
deciding to essentially double the 
troop strength in the Middle East or 
Saudi Arabia. No such action was 
taken by the administration. It was 
not determined that this was some- 
thing that required consultation with 
Members of Congress. 

I think that would have certainly 
been preferable. Had that occurred, 
then I think 16 is very conceivable that 
the leadership of Congress would have 
seen there was а very major shift in 
U.S. strategy that was manifest in that 
decision to double our troop strength 
and that Congress did need to express 
itself. But the President chose not to 
do that. 

I point out also that as far as wheth- 
er we should be acting now, the Presi- 
dent has made it very clear repeatedly 
that he has not made a decision to use 
military force. Accordingly, I believe it 
is entirely appropriate and responsible 
for the Congress to be here carrying 
out its constitutional responsibility 
and giving its best advice to the Presi- 
dent and determining under the Con- 
stitution, as it is required to do, 
whether the use of force is required at 
this time. 

This is not second-guessing the Presi- 
dent’s decision to use force. The Presi- 
dent has said he has not made that de- 
cision. He has set an arbitrary dead- 
line. The United Nations has set an ar- 
bitrary deadline after which they 
would like blanket authority to use 
force as they determine it is appro- 
priate. 

I, for one, am not willing to give 
them that blanket authority. I can un- 
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derstand why members of the United 
Nations might, because, quite frankly, 
they have much less to lose than the 
United States. Most of the troops en- 
gaged in this activity are U.S. troops 
and U.S. personnel. 

But clearly I think that this body, 
the Senate, is entirely in its rights and 
acting appropriately in dealing with 
this issue before a decision to use force 
is made. It is my clear understanding 
that that decision has not been made. 

Mr. SPECTER. I would disagree re- 
spectfully with my distinguished col- 
league that we are not second-guessing 
the President, for this reason: It is true 
that he has not said he will use force, 
but he wishes to have the option to use 
force. If the Congress adopts the Mitch- 
ell resolution, we will be denying him 
the option to use force. So that he has 
proceeded for a long period of time, at 
least from November 29, 1990, to Janu- 
ary 11, 1991, and has represented to the 
other members of the United Nations 
that he is in a position to carry out 
U.N. Resolution 678. He has in fact ex- 
pressed himself that he does not need 
congressional authority to use force in 
the Persian Gulf. 

My own reading of the Constitution 
is that authority from Congress is nec- 
essary, but there could be a situation if 
Congress sat back and did nothing, as 
it appeared for some time, and the Con- 
gress did not express itself, and then, 
given the subtleties of authority under 
the Constitution with the President as 
Commander in Chief and congressional 
inaction, that would have posed a dif- 
ferent issue. But if the Congress adopts 
the Mitchell resolution and says eco- 
nomic sanctions now, no force now, 
then it seems to me the Congress really 
is, to use the Senator’s phrase, second- 
guessing the President. 

When the Senator from New Mexico 
says that it would have been preferable 
for the President to advise the Con- 
gress and consult in advance on the in- 
crease in force, I have to disagree 
sharply with that contention, for this 
reason: The Congress was on notice 
that the President intended to sharply 
increase U.S. forces in the Persian 
Gulf, on notice well in advance of the 
time that the first deployments were 
made, and in fact as of this moment all 
of the deployments have not yet been 
made. 

It would have been highly desirable 
had a series of meetings been held in 
advance. I am not saying that would 
not have been a good course. I believe 
that at least one Senator was called in 
advance. 

There is some controversy about hav- 
ing been given only a few hours’, per- 
haps 2 hours’ notice, but when we deal 
with matters of this moment it seems 
to this Senator that we do not stick to 
niceties and say well, if the President 
did not give us formal notice and for- 
mal consultation, then we did not have 
a duty to come forward. 
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Mr. BINGAMAN. That is certainly 
not my position, let me make it clear. 

Mr. SPECTER. Let me finish the 
thought and I will yield. It seems to me 
that once the Congress knows that the 
President is going to markedly in- 
crease forces in the Persian Gulf, to 
have an offensive posture, and the Con- 
gress disagrees with that, then the 
Congress ought to act immediately. 
And once the Congress knows the 
President is seeking a resolution from 
the United Nations and they were 
tough negotiations which lasted a long 
time before the U.N. resolution was 
adopted, the Congress had a duty to 
convene if it disagreed with that policy 
of limiting economic sanctions to Jan- 
uary 15 and putting on that date. 

So while I do agree with what the 
distinguished Senator from New Mex- 
ico has said about we could have had a 
lot of different policies in the past, I 
think this posture and this timing 
bears very heavily on the judgment we 
make today. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. I wouid just respond 
by saying I am not suggesting there is 
some kind of formality that should 
have been followed. I am saying when 
the Congress adjourned there was no 
understanding on my part, and cer- 
tainly I do not know of any—I sit оп 
the Armed Services Committee where 
we were briefed on a regular basis on 
this matter. I had no understanding 
that we were going to increase troop 
strength in the Middle East or in Saudi 
Arabia from 230,000 to 430,000 personnel. 
That was not contemplated at the time 
the Congress adjourned, in my view. 

If the President did have that in 
mind, he should have called in the 
leadership and said we have a major 
change in approach, a major change in 
strategy. Had he done that, then per- 
haps we would have had a different set 
of actions that followed. But what has 
followed has followed, and clearly the 
Congress is doing what it is required 
under our Constitution to do today, 
and that is meeting to debate whether 
we should go to war, whether we should 
use military action. 

I am persuaded that it is an entirely 
appropriate role for us. The President 
needs to listen to these debates, and 
the President needs to abide by the will 
of Congress on this. And the Congress 
needs to be in a position where, if cir- 
cumstances change—I do not know how 
this vote will come out; it is possible. 
Were the President to prevail and get a 
blanket authority to commence mili- 
tary action anytime after January 15, 
if that is the case, then a declaration of 
war will have been made, in effect. And 
certainly, I will support that decision. 

But if that is not the case, then the 
President, in my view, needs to pursue 
the course that this resolution sets 
out; that is, economic sanctions, pur- 
sue diplomatic efforts, continue to try 
to find a peaceful resolution of this 
matter. And when and if he determines 
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that is not in any way promising, he 
can come back to Congress. Again, the 
Congress can consider the situation. 

Mr. SPECTER. I agree totally with 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico that the Congress is doing what 
it should do at this time. Better late 
than never. But on the merits, I think 
we would have had a very different pic- 
ture had we looked at it and were on 
notice about his intention to increase 
troop strength in the Mideast, in the 
Persian Gulf, and if we were on notice 
of his intention to have a military op- 
tion after January 15. 

I just think on the merits, it weighs 
very heavily against a peaceful resolu- 
tion at this time. 


Several Senators addressed the 
Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Мг. 


WIRTH). Тһе Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia has the floor. 

Mr. SPECTER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, in 1935—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Did the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. SPECTER. I yield for а question. 

Mr. REID. If the Senator from Lou- 
isiana has any objection whatsoever—I 
have spoken previously to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania indicating that I 
was going to give а statement. If the 
Senator would rather I not do that—I 
would be happy to return the floor to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and 
seek recognition on my own. 

Mr. SPECTER. I һай thought the 
Senator from Nevada was interrupting 
for а question. But I did previously ad- 
vise, although I was on the floor ear- 
Mer, that I would yield to the Senator 
from Nevada for remaining statements, 
if that is his request. In any event, I 
now yield the floor. 

Mr. REID addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

OUR ROLE IN RELATION TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, in 1935 Italy 
invaded Ethiopia. Writing after the 
World War of which that invasion 
proved to be the opening shots, Win- 
ston Churchill reflected that 
Mussolini's designs were unsuited to 
the ethics of the 20th century, that 
they belonged to the Dark Ages and 
that such conduct was both obsolete 
and reprehensible. 

Both Italy and Ethiopia were mem- 
bers of the League of Nations. Church- 
ill called it а test case for that instru- 
ment of world government upon which 
the hopes of all good men were found- 
ed." The league failed that test. It im- 
posed sanctions which Churchill noted 
merely stimulated the Italian war spir- 
it. 

Churchill, writing from the wisdom 
of years of greatness, said that Britain 
Should have interposed her fleet and 
gone to war, if necessary. If ever, he 
said, “there was an opportunity of 
striking a decisive blow in a generous 
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cause with the minimum of risk, it was 
here and now." 

Mr. President, it is again 1935 and a 
dictator has invaded Abyssinia. It is 
1932 and Japan has slashed into a help- 
less China. It is 1938 and Germany has 
goose-stepped into Czechoslovakia. 

Once again, Mr. President, а dictator 
is on the march. But this time the 
world is different. Тһеге is an effective 
world body, there are powers ready to 
take action on behalf of that body, and 
there is no countervailing threat to 
stay our hand. 

Ifit is necessary we are prepared and 
capable to act in the cause of preven- 
tion of aggression, justice for the weak 
and defenseless and, dare I say, free- 
dom and democracy. 

There are those among us Mr. Presi- 
dent, who say that Kuwait is a monar- 
chy, far from home and hardly worth a 
fight or the expenditure of resources, 
let alone the blood of one American 
soldier. The same might have been 
said, Mr. President, the same was said 
of China and Ethiopia. By the time the 
democracies decided to fight it was а 
very near thing. By the time America, 
over the vehement opposition of a 
strong body of isolationism, edged to- 
ward supporting the forces of democ- 
racy it was almost too late; for mil- 
lions of innocent men, women, and 
children it was too late. 

Mr. President, I hear whispers of 
those voices today. I hear in this 
Chamber the faint echo of men like 
Senator William Borah who believed 
that reality and a wide ocean de- 
manded that we look to our own de- 
fenses; that we abandon democracy 
outside this hemisphere as a lost cause. 

Mr. President, I remember as a young 
man, hearing John F. Kennedy tell this 
body and the Nation in his State of the 
Union Address that the mere absence 
of war is not peace. As long, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as one nation may subdue an- 
other free and independent state by 
force of arms there is no peace. As long 
as one nation may at will threaten to 
Strike the cities of another and attack 
her civilians with poison gas and weap- 
ons of mass destruction, there is no 
peace. 

As long, Mr. President, as Iraq con- 
tinues to occupy, and pillage, and plun- 
der, and lay waste to Kuwait, as long 
as the Iraqi Army continues to rape, 
and torture, and brutalize, and murder 
the people of that tiny land, for that 
long, Mr. President there is no peace. 

The question before this body today 
is an essential one of constitutional 
implications. May the President fulfill 
his role as Commander in Chief, and 
what is our role in relation to the 
President? 

I would say this to my fellow Sen- 
ators. Over the years I have served in 
Washington I have learned that one 
does not take military action by com- 
mittee. That is the duty, it was de- 
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signed by the Founding Fathers to be 
the job of our Chief Executive. 

We have a part as a body, most cer- 
tainly. If we disapprove of the action 
taken we may force its cessation by 
terminating funding. If we wish to halt 
an action in advance we may order 
that no funds be spent. We have the 
power to declare war. What we do not 
have is the power to make war. 

The President must be able to deal 
with foreign hostilities with a free 
hand; to use the diplomatic corps and 
the Marine Corps with equal facility, 
subject only to our power to force a 
halt to actions we deem contrary to 
the national interest. 

Mr. President, at this point and 
based on what we know about Saddam 
Hussein and the dark forces which rule 
Iraq, I do not believe that allowing the 
President to conduct a strong foreign 
policy is against that interest. Until he 
shows me otherwise I believe that 
George Bush, President of the United 
States, a man who has seen the face of 
war in person, will act with the utmost 
concern for protecting the lives of our 
service men and women. 

I urge the President, to spend money 
rather than lives, equipment rather 
than humanity, and to follow the tradi- 
tion we have always had in wartime, to 
never send a man where we can send a 
bullet. 

Before I close, Mr. President, I would 
like to address one other point. We 
have heard much over these past days 
and weeks about the failure of our al- 
lies to come to our support. Since I 
have quoted so much today from a 
British statesman, I would like to men- 
tion a special relationship, our alliance 
with Great Britain. 

It is an alliance which for 80 years 
has held firm, and which once again 
shows the unyielding bonds between 
our two peoples. There are 35,000 Brit- 
ish troops in the gulf; soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen a significant number of 
their overall military. They have 
placed themselves at America’s dis- 
posal, and under American command, 
to join us in the fight, and if necessary, 
to lay down their lives at our side. Mr. 
President, there can be no stronger or 
finer expression of brotherhood. 

Mr. President, I will close with an- 
other thought by Winston Churchill: 
“There is no merit in putting off a war 
for a year if when it comes, it is a far 
worse war and one much harder to 
win." 

Mr. President, all the evidence shows 
the Iraqis are stalling for time while 
they improve their defense and at- 
tempt to destroy our coalition. Delay 
wil only strengthen their hands and 
harden their hearts. If sanctions are 
working, America can stay its hand. If 
sanctions are not enough, then let us 
Strike while the coalition stands firm 
and our convictions and our morale are 
high. Let us achieve a clear-cut victory 
and get our troops out of the Middle 
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East before they become bogged down 
in interminable occupational duties. 
We cannot wait for the far worse war 
to come. The President must decide 
when to act. I believe the authority is 
his. He must act at a time to avoid 
that far worse war. 

I yield the floor. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR—SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 1 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that during the 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1, regarding United States policy 
to reverse Iraq's occupation of Kuwait, 
Miss Katherine Magraw, а fellow with 
me, be accorded the privilege of the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Тһе Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. ' 

GIVING А BLANK CHECK 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Мг. President, 
under the Constitution, the Congress 
has the power to declare war. On Janu- 
ary 8, the President of the United 
States asked for just that authority. 
What he has asked for has been de- 
scribed by the majority leader, and I 
think correctly so, as being а blank 
check, а carte blanche. There is no eu- 
phemism. It is, unadulterated, а re- 
quest to go to war. What this request is 
is the authority to put in the hands of 
the President not only the authority to 
go to war, but to determine the cir- 
cumstances under which he would exer- 
cise that power, as well as the timing 
as to when we would go to war. 

If you think the President ought to 
be given that authority, I submit that 
we ought to leave it in the hands of the 
President as to the circumstances and 
the timing, because, obviously, if we 
are going to go to war, we do not want 
to tell Saddam Hussein that tomorrow 
morning at 1 a.m. we are going to at- 
tack. You want to leave that question 
open. You also, I think, want to leave 
it to the President to decide those cir- 
cumstances, that is to say, if you think 
the President ought to be given the au- 
thority to go to war. 

Mr. President, the Nunn resolution 
asserts that the wisest course is to 
have the sustained application of sanc- 
tions. Much as agreed to by all sides in 
this debate. Everyone that I have heard 
speak will publicly and privately say 
that aggression cannot be rewarded, 
that Iraq must leave Kuwait. It has 
been said over and over again by the 
majority leader, as well as the leaders 
on the Republican side, that Iraq must 
leave Kuwait. But on the question of 
the authority to go to war, U.N. resolu- 
tion that the President requests is a 
yes that really means yes. And the 
Nunn resolution is a no that really 
means no. It is a question of yes and no 
on the question of whether we should 
go to war. So here we are in this very 
fateful debate determining whether the 
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President shall really be given the au- 
thority to go to war. 

Since early November, I have spoken 
publicly all over my State, any chance 
I could get to speak in Washington and 
elsewhere, publicly and privately, the 
latest time being yesterday, urging 
that the sustained application of sanc- 
tions is the proper way to go. The rea- 
son I have said that is because I believe 
Iraq is uniquely vulnerable to sanc- 
tions, uniquely vulnerable to a block- 
ade. The flow of oil, as far as Iraq is 
concerned, has been hermetically 
sealed off so that almost no oil, other 
than a few truckloads here or there, 
moves in or out of Iraq. Saddam Hus- 
sein cannot sell his oil. Not only can he 
not sell Kuwaitis oil, he cannot sell his 
own oil. And the ability to sustain that 
kind of embargo, that kind of blockade, 
I believe, can be sustained over a long 
time. 

So, Mr. President, I believe that, over 
time, the economy of Iraq will atrophy, 
will shrink, and Iraq will go from a 
Third World country to a fourth world 
country. And whether or not they 
agree immediately to withdraw from 
Kuwait, considering the huge, $80 bil- 
lion external debt that Saddam Hus- 
sein has, by the time the embargo has 
a chance to work, then Iraq will no 
longer be a power. 

How long will it take? There is the 
rub, Mr. President. Because Iraq is ag- 
riculturally rich, militarily well sup- 
plied, the amount of time it would 
take, I believe, is a year, 18 months, 2 
years. Who knows how long it would 
take. I believe the sustained applica- 
tion over time will work. But the 
amount of time is the question. 

Are we in a position to wait long 
enough to find out if it will work? Well, 
Mr. President, we are not now in a po- 
sition to do that. In order to have a 
sustained application of sanctions, 
then the 400,000 troops that we have 
now either in Saudi Arabia, or on the 
way to Saudi Arabia, are too many to 
sustain an embargo. There is abso- 
lutely no way that we can keep a force 
of that size sweating in the desert, 
called away from their jobs, and leave 
them there for a year or 18 months. It 
cost $30 billion for last year. For less 
than half a year, maybe 5 months, it 
cost $30 billion. We could not sustain 
that over a period of a year or two. 

We have a policy of no rotation, so 
all of these troops are there, both our 
troops and others, without rotation, 
staying in the desert. So, in order to 
give sanctions a chance, what we would 
have to do is bring home, 200,000 or 
300,000 troops. We would have to be 
willing and able to reintroduce those 
troops at a later stage, because, as the 
Nunn resolution says, we would be pre- 
pared, if the sanctions failed, to re- 
introduce those troops in order to use 
force at a later time. So we would have 
to be willing to do that. And in the 
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meantime we would have to hold the 
alliance together. 

The question is, Can that be done? 
Can we actually bring home those 
200,000 to 300,000 troops, or whatever 
that magic number is? Can we hold the 
alliance together? And can we have 
that ability to reintroduce the troops 
at a later date in case they are needed, 
in case the sanctions do not finally 
work? 

Mr. President, reasonable minds can 
differ as to whether that could be pos- 
sible. I believe it could. I know the Sec- 
retary of State believes it could not, I 
know the Secretary of Defense believes 
that it cannot be done, because I have 
asked them both and they say no. I 
know the CIA says that sanctions will 
not work on the short term. So the 
question is, Can we do that which is 
necessary in order to make the sanc- 
tions work? 

The key fact in this whole debate is 
that the President of the United States 
believes sincerely, but strongly, that 
he cannot bring those troops home in 
order to let sanctions work. There is no 
other way to let sanctions work and to 
bring troops home, massively bring 
troops home, 200,000, 300,000 troops, be- 
cause that is what it is going to take to 
be able to let the sanctions work. How 
do I know the President believes that? 
Because he said so yesterday. I asked 
him directly and unequivocally. ‘‘Mr. 
President, if we convince you that 
sanctions can work can you bring 
troops home?’’ And he says absolutely, 
unequivocally “Хо.” 

The reason he believes that, is that 
he believes that that decision was real- 
ly made back in November. You have 
had lives disrupted. You have had 
young students taken away 2 weeks be- 
fore exams. You have had doctors 
snatched from their practices, and law- 
yers and people in all walks of life, 
those in the National Guard, those in 
the Reserves, taken from their civilian 
occupations, put into the Army, or 
Navy, or Air Force, and sent to Saudi 
Arabia. 

That having been done, I believe the 
President believes that he cannot say: 
“Well, you know, I made a mistake. I 
made a decision to be ready to go to 
war back in November but now I am 
going to change my mind and send you 
all home and we are going to try sanc- 
tions." 

He believes that the alliance will not 
hold together during all of that time. 
He believes that the embargo may 
leak, that the blockade may leak, that 
they may build à pipeline to Iran in 
order to get oil out. That may or may 
not be correct. But he believes it. 

So, therefore, Mr. President, I believe 
the decision on sanctions for right or 
for wrong was made in November. It 
was made by the President. It was not 
made in consultation with the Con- 
gress of the United States but never- 
theless it was made. I believe the die is 
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cast. I believe that the question of war 
or peace lies in the hands of Saddam 
Hussein. Which leads us inexorably to 
the question of the day: Yes, or no, on 
the resolution to give the power to the 
President to go to war. That is what we 
are facing here. Do we vote yes or no 
on that power to go to war? 

Mr. President, my answer is yes. If, 
as I believe, the answer to war or peace 
lies with Saddam Hussein, if, as I be- 
lieve, the question of the applications 
of sanctions, the sustained application 
of sanctions was made in November, 
then if that is true, I believe that we 
must demonstrate the truth of that 
fact to Saddam Hussein, we must show 
maximum unity, because if it is in his 
hands to call off the war at any time, 
then the stronger the demonstration of 
force, of unity, of resolve, of power in 
the hands of the President of the Unit- 
ed States to go to war, then the better 
chance we have to avoid that war. 

Mr. President, I believe Saddam Hus- 
sein has colder ice water in his veins 
than most anybody the world knows or 
has known at any time. He has the 
power to call off that war. The last 
card he has to play is the Congress of 
the United States. I believe he thinks 
that on January 14, or maybe January 
15, he can tell the President that, yes, 
` һе will get out of Kuwait and it will 
not be too late, he will not have lost 
anything. 

Now whether or not he is waiting to 
find out what the Congress does in 
order to make that decision is some- 
thing we do not know and cannot 
know. But I think there is strong rea- 
son to suppose at least that he is wait- 
ing with that cold ice water in his 
veins to the last possible time, hoping 
that the Congress will say to the Presi- 
dent: Lou do not have the power to go 
to war," and that that window of op- 
portunity will close. 

What do I mean by the window of op- 
portunity? I mean the weather window, 
sometime between January 15 and the 
end of March, as Ramadan begins and 
the hot weather comes on; this attack 
must be made during that window. If 
he can get past that then he is home 
free for the rest of the year. His hope 
is, so says the President and so says 
the Secretary of State, that by waiting 
the Congress, and more to the point, 
the American people will flag in their 
desire to maintain the discipline that 
the international consortium behind 
the U.N. resolution, behind this effort, 
will dissipate, that we will accept the 
fact of his conquering of Kuwait. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. So, Mr. President, it 
is a paradox that by voting to author- 
ize war we make, I believe, peace more 
possible, if only marginally so. I was 
very hopeful a few weeks ago of being 
able to avoid war. I am not so hopeful 
today because I believe the die is cast. 

If Saddam Hussein is listening, then I 
would tell him I spoke to the President 
yesterday as did some other colleagues, 
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and I believe this die is cast. I believe, 
Saddam Hussein, if you do not leave 
Kuwait we are going to attack and we 
are going to attack in January. I be- 
lieve that is going to happen, and 
whether the Congress votes for it or 
not, I believe it is going to happen. I 
believe that decision was made in No- 
vember, without this Congress to be 
sure, but I believe that decision was 
made. 

So our last best chance, I believe, to 
avoid that is to convince Saddam Hus- 
sein that that is so, and that you bet- 
ter get out of Kuwait while there is 
still time. That is why I am going to 
vote yes, not because I disagree with 
sanctions. To the contrary, I think the 
Nunn approach of a sustained use of 
sanctions is the way to go. But the 
President rejected that decision back 
in November and the question is now 
up to Saddam Hussein. 

Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. President, I just wanted to make a 
comment and observation on what the 
Senator was speaking about. 

The rotation policy: We have heard it 
said many times that if we draw down 
some of our troops, go to a rotation 
policy, that might be seen as a sign of 
weakness. I am going to just quote for 
Senators and others a question and an- 
swer from the hearings before Senator 
NUNN’S committee in December. It was 
a series of questions about the policy 
by Senator THURMOND and Senator 
NUNN. But here is the last question by 
Senator KENNEDY. The question is for 
General Jones, former Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. I read the ques- 
tion in its entirety. 

Senator KENNEDY. What is your own sense 
of whether that kind of policy would be per- 
ceived as the Americans backing down? We 
are over there now, and now we are going to 
have a large force over there. If we move to- 
ward a position of rotation and it looks like 
we are going to stay in there for whatever 
period, the year or the 18 months, while the 
sanctions would work, do you have any feel, 
as individuals—Admiral Crowe has lived over 
there—who have spent a good time in the 
area? Would that be damaging? 

That was Senator KENNEDY’s ques- 
tion. 

General JONES. I believe with many people 
it would be seen as a strength that we could 
stay, we could persevere, we could be pa- 
tient, we could keep isolating Saddam Hus- 
sein. He is suffering every day. We would 
have some problems, but they would be 
minor compared to the ones of Saddam Hus- 
sein, so I would see it as a strength, rather 
than a weakness. 

There would be some that would call ita 
weakness that we deployed the force and we 
received the authority under the United Na- 
tions that on January 15 we could go ahead 
with combat. Therefore some would say we 
were not resolute. But I believe most of the 
world would look at it as a strength of Amer- 
ica to be able to stay some place and be able 
to look at the long-term interests rather 
than the immediate crisis. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. I would observe I 
agree with General Jones, but I can tell 
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you the President of the United States 
does not. 

Mr. HARKIN. I tend to associate my- 
self with the Senator’s remarks. Thank 
you. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the senior Senator 
from Georgia, the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. 


WHEN THE DIE WAS CAST 

Mr. NUNN. Let me say I enjoyed ev- 
erything about those remarks by my 
friend from Louisiana except the con- 
clusion. But I would say when the vote 
is taken and the roll is called and the 
vote is tallied, if the Nunn-Mitchell- 
Boren-Byrd resolution gets 20 votes, we 
are going to add one vote from the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana who is with us in 
spirit. 

We appreciate his remarks, and his 
analysis is sound, I think, in almost 
every respect, in that when the Presi- 
dent made the decision to build up the 
forces, double the forces in November, 
and couple that with an announcement 
there would be no rotation, at that 
time the die was cast. 

I am not certain that the President 
intended that the die be cast then, and 
that was the reason I raised the ques- 
tion immediately about the lack of ro- 
tation and about the size of the force 
not being sustainable and about the 
sanctions policy being discarded. 

As the Senator will recall at that 
time the administration vigorously de- 
nied that the die had been cast, and 
that the sanctions policy had been dis- 
carded. But in practical terms, when 
you cannot rotate forces and you do 
not have enough troops left back home 
and around the world to rotate, and 
your forces certainly cannot stay out 
there in the desert for a year to 18 
months at a time without degrading 
their military capability, then the die 
in effect was cast. 

I guess history will record whether 
that was an intentional policy on the 
part of the President or whether it was 
a policy that had not been thought 
through. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania for yielding. Again 
I repeat to him I am not in any way 
trying to get in front of him on the 
floor. I know there is no list but he was 
here first. If I am going to go ahead, I 
do thank him very much for that privi- 
lege. 

Mr. President, I want my colleagues 
and the Chair to understand before I 
begin my presentation that I have had 
a very bad cold that has gone into lar- 
yngitis. By about 12 noon every day I 
am whispering. I am having a difficult 
time in making any kind of presen- 
tation, and I will be going slow and in- 
terrupting my remarks with a little 
water, here, from time to time. So I 
will be taking a little more time than 
I would like because of a voice prob- 
lem. 
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It is regrettable that because of Iraqi 
intransigence, the meeting in Geneva 
this week with Secretary Baker pro- 
duced no diplomatic breakthrough and 
very little that was encouraging. I 
noted with interest—and I must say 
with almost complete amazement— 
that the Iraqi Foreign Minister refused 
to accept President Bush's letter to 
Saddam Hussein because the letter, ac- 
cording to the foreign minister, was 
supposedly not polite. I have not seen 
President Bush's letter. But I find that 
Ігаді protest both ironic and, indeed, 
repulsive. 

Was it polite when Saddam Hussein 
used chemical weapons against his own 
people? And then, again, against Iran? 
Was it polite when Iraqi forces 
launched a brutal, unprovoked invasion 
of Kuwait? Was it polite when Iraqi 
forces used savage violence against in- 
nocent Kuwaiti civilians and took hos- 
tage innocent foreigners residing in 
that country? 

Saddam Hussein and his top spokes- 
men do not have the standing in the 
court of world opinion to raise the 
issue of politeness. 

Mr. President, I still believe there is 
room for some hope that diplomacy can 
succeed in avoiding war. But as Janu- 
ary 15th approaches, as so many of my 
colleagues have already observed, Con- 
gress must act. Article I, section 8 of 
the Constitution provides that the Con- 
gress clearly has the authority and the 
duty to decide whether the Nation 
Should go to war. In many past in- 
stances it is true that military actions 
have occurred without congressional 
authorization. Pursuant to the author- 
ity assumed by the President in his 
constitutional capacity as Commander 
in Chief in today's fast-moving, inter- 
connected world with instant commu- 
nications, a world plagued with nuclear 
weapons and international terrorism, 
there are certainly instances when 17.8. 
military force must be used without 
congressional authorization. 

There are many gray areas where the 
Congress, by necessity, has permitted 
and even encouraged and supported 
military action by the Commander in 
Chief without specific authorization 
and without a declaration of war. I do 
not deem every military action taken 
as war. I think there is always room 
for debate on definitions. But a war 
against Iraq to liberate Kuwait initi- 
ated by the United States and involv- 
ing over 400,000 American forces is not 
а grey area. 

In this case, I believe the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is absolutely 
clear. It is essential to comply with the 
Constitution and to commit the Nation 
that Congress give its consent before 
the President initiates a large-scale 
military offensive against Iraq. I think 
the Founding Fathers had a great deal 
of wisdom when they put this provision 
in the Constitution. One of the main 
reasons, of course, was to prevent one 
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person from being king. They did not 
want that. But I also believe that there 
was another purpose, and that is to 
make sure that when this Nation goes 
to war and asks its young men and, in- 
creasingly, young women also to put 
their lives on the line, the Nation must 
commit itself before we ask them to 
lay down their lives. 

The President's January 8th request 
that Congress approve the use of mili- 
tary force presents Congress with an 
issue, simply stated but profound in its 
consequences; not simply short term 
but also long term. Many of us strong- 
ly believe а war to liberate Kuwait 
Should be the last resort and that sanc- 
tions and diplomacy combined with a 
threat, а continuing threat of force, 
should be given more time. 

Should we give the President, after 
all of these debates when the die is 
cast, should we give him blanket au- 
thority to go to war against Iraq to lib- 
erate Kuwait? This is the question we 
face. There are numerous questions 
that wil have to be answered in the 
minds of each of us before casting our 
vote. 

The first question I try to ask when 
it comes to matters of war and peace is 
the question of whether а particular 
situation is vital to our Nation's secu- 
rity. In this case, is the liberation of 
Kuwait vital to our Nation's security? 

We all agree with the goal of restor- 
ing Kuwaiti sovereignty; no doubt 
about that. But have we concluded here 
that the liberation of Kuwait in the 
next few weeks is so vital to our Na- 
tion's security that we must take mili- 
tary action now instead of waiting а 
few months, waiting a period of time to 
allow the economic embargo and the 
blockage to take its toll? 

Back in August and September when 
the embargo was successfully and, I 
would say very skillfully brought 
about by President Bush, through what 
I think was his superb leadership, no 
one thought or predicted the embargo 
was going to be over by January. No 
one predicted we were going to be able 
to bring about the termination of Iraqi 
presence in Kuwait by January. None 
of the intelligence experts or other ex- 
perts who testified felt the embargo 
was really going to have much effect 
before April on May of 1991 and almost 
all of them said it would take at least 
а year. 

There was no surprise about that. I 
am absolutely amazed when people say, 
well, we have waited 4 months and 5 
months and the embargo is not work- 
ing. They must not have been there at 
the beginning or they must not have 
talked to anybody at the beginning 
about how long it was going to take. It 
is very puzzling to me how someone 
could give up on the embargo after 5 
months when nobody that I know of 
predicted that it was going to last less 
than 9 months to a year, and most peo- 
ple said a year to 18 months from the 
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time of inception, which was August of 
last year. 

When we talk about the question of 
**vital'"—a lot of times we in Washing- 
ton throw that word around as if it is 
just another word. Sometimes we use 
so many words in the course of debate 
that we do not think carefully about 
what we mean. I recall very clearly 
President Reagan’s 1982 declaration 
that Lebanon was vital to the security 
of the United States—Lebanon. 

Shortly thereafter, following the 
tragic death of more than 200 marines, 
we pulled out of Lebanon, we pulled 
out of a country that only a few weeks 
before had been declared  ''vital." 
Today, we debate this 8 years later 
while pursuing our newly proclaimed 
vital interest in Kuwait. It was not 
vital before August 2. Nobody said it 
was vital then. There was no treaty. In 
fact, when we were protecting Kuwaiti 
vessels coming out of the gulf for sev- 
eral years in the Iran-Iraq war, the Ku- 
waitis did not even let us refuel, as I 
recall. I would have to be checked on 
that one but that is my recollection. 

All of a sudden it is vital—vital. And, 
while this embargo has been under- 
taken since August 2, and while we 
have all seemed to take for granted 
now that the liberation of Kuwait is 
vital, not just in general but in the 
next 2 or 3 or 4 weeks—while that has 
been going on our Government has 
watched passively and said very little, 
if anything, while our former enemy, a 
nation on the terrorist list for years 
and years and I believe it still is— 
Syria—used its military power to con- 
solidate its control over Lebanon, the 
same country that was our vital inter- 
est in 1982. So one of our so-called vital 
interests, Lebanon, 8 years ago, is now 
under the control of Syria, while we 
have pursued another vital interest. 

The point is, not all these things are 
simple. The point is we ought to be 
careful about defining vital.“ А lot of 
things are important, very important, 
that are not vital, vital in the sense of 
young men and young women being 
called to put their lives on the line. 

In more recent history, we defined 
Panama and Nicaragua as vital, and we 
used force in the case of Panama di- 
rectly. In the case of Nicaragua, we 
supported force. I supported both of 
those decisions. But after achieving 
our short-term goal in both of these 
countries—we arrested Noriega, and we 
cheered the election of President 
Chamorro—we seem to have forgotten 
their ongoing economic and political 
agony. These were countries in which 
we used or supported force for one rea- 
son or the other. Again, I supported it 
in both cases. And now while we are 
pursuing another vital interest, they 
are going through economic and politi- 
cal wrenching experiences with the 
outcome being very uncertain. Both 
the Bush administration and the Con- 
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gress have unfulfilled responsibilities 
regarding those two countries. 

My point is, Mr. President, we throw 
around the word vital“ very care- 
lessly. When politicians declare an in- 
terest to be vital, our men and women 
in uniform are expected to put their 
lives at risk to defend that interest. 
They train for years to be able to go 
out and, if necessary, give their lives to 
protect what we declare to be vital. 
Sometimes when you see how quickly 
we come to use that term, it makes 
you wonder whether we are fulfilling 
our responsibility to those men and 
women in uniform. 

We have an obligation as leaders to 
distinguish between important inter- 
ests which are worthy of economic, po- 
litical, and interests that are vital, 
that are worth the calling by the lead- 
ers of this Nation on our young men 
and women in uniform to sacrifice, if 
necessary, their lives. 

Former Secretary of Defense and 
former CIA Director James Schlesinger 
spoke to this very point when he testi- 
fied before our committee. He testified 
that he did not think liberation of Ku- 
wait was a vital interest on the sec- 
ond day of August 1990." Dr. Schles- 
inger, however, went on to say, quoting 
him again: 

* * * the investment of the prestige of the 
President of the United States now makes it 
vital“ —he does not use that word vital“ 
Mghtly. Continuing his quote: “(ог Iraq to 
withdraw from Kuwait. I do not think that it 
is necessary, to achieve that objective, for us 
to turn to war. I think we can avoid war and 
Still achieve the objective of Iraqi with- 
drawal from Kuwait. 

This brings up the next question. Are 
there reasonable alternatives to war? 
What is the likelihood that sanctions 
will work? 

In testimony before the Congress and 
in public and private statements as re- 
cently as January 3, the Bush adminis- 
tration stopped short of saying that 
sanctions cannot get Iraq out of Ku- 
wait. The administration acknowledges 
the significant economic impact sanc- 
tions have had on Iraq, but now says 
there is no guarantee whether or not 
they will bring about an Iraqi decision 
to withdraw from Kuwait. 

Last August, President Bush asserted 
himself, saying. Economic sanctions 
in this instance, if fully enforced, can 
be very, very effective. * * * nobody 
can stand by forever to total economic 
deprivation." That is from President 
Bush. 

The international sanctions are, in- 
deed, having a devastating effect on 
Iraq's economy, for two basic reasons. 
The Iraqi economy is based on oil, 
which accounts for 50 percent of the 
country's gross national product and 
almost 100 percent of the country's 
hard currency earnings. Iraq is essen- 
tially landlocked, dependent upon oil 
pipelines, foreign ports, and inter- 
national highways for its imports and 
exports. 
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As Georgetown University specialist 
on economic sanctions, Dr. Gary 
Hufbauer, testified before the Senate: 

On no previous occasion have sanctions at- 
tracted the degree of support they have in 
the Iraqi case. Never have they been so com- 
prehensive in their coverage. Never have 
they imposed such enormous costs on the 
target country. Moreover, Iraq's economy, 
geographically isolated and skewed as it is 
toward oil, is far more vulnerable to eco- 
nomic coercion than other economies have 
been the targets of sanctions. 

Mr. President, the net result to date 
is that the international sanctions 
have cut off more than 90 percent of 
Iraq's imports, almost 100 percent of 
Iraq's exports, including virtually all 
Iraq's oil exports. 

Iraqi industrial and military plants 
are receiving from abroad virtually no 
raw materials, no spare parts, no new 
equipment, no munitions, and no lubri- 
cants. Moreover, Iraq now has no way 
to earn hard currency to purchase des- 
perately needed imports even if they 
can be smuggled in spite of the embar- 
go. Amstel light beer may be available 
in Baghdad, but it is а very poor sub- 
stitute for such essentials as motor oil 
and transmission fluid. 

The key to а meaningful embargo is 
oil. So long as Iraq's oil exports are 
Shut down—and по one disputes that 
they are shut down, no one; that is not 
in dispute— Saddam Hussein will be de- 
prived of at least half of his country's 
gross national product and essentially 
all of his hard currency income. So 
long as oil exports are shut down, he 
will become progressively weaker. 
There is no doubt about that. 

We worry about a recession in the 
United States. We worry right now 
about a recession. We are talking about 
whether the economy of the United 
States is declining by 3 to 5 percent of 
our gross national product, and it is a 
great and legitimate concern. Saddam 
Hessein has to worry about a devastat- 
ing reduction of approximately 70 per- 
cent of his gross national product by 
the summer of this year. By the end of 
this summer, the country will be an 
economic basket case, and I mean Iraq, 
and Saddam Hussein may be in jeop- 
ardy with his own people. 

The question is: Can anyone guaran- 
tee that Iraq will abandon Kuwait 
when their gross national product goes 
down 70 percent? Can anybody guaran- 
tee that? The answer is no. We cannot 
guarantee that. But the other options 
we have also must be held to the same 
standard. A sanctions policy is not per- 
fect. There are no guarantees here. But 
it has to be weighed against the alter- 
natives. 

The Bush administration is correct 
when they point out that sanctions do 
not guarantee that Iraq will leave Ku- 
wait. But the story does not end there. 
What guarantees do we have that war 
will be brief, American casualties will 
be light? No one can say whether war 
will last 5 days, 5 weeks, or 5 months. 
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We know we can win, and we will 
win. There is no doubt about that. 
There is no doubt about who wins this 
war. Our policy and our military plan- 
ning, however, cannot be based on an 
expectation that the war will be con- 
cluded quickly and easily. In large 
measure, the scope and scale of the 
hostilities, once begun, will be deter- 
mined by Iraq’s willingness to absorb 
massive punishment and to fight on. A 
quick Iraqi military collapse is pos- 
sible in days. We hope it will happen if 
war comes. But it cannot be assured. 

The administration argues that the 
coalition may crumble before Iraq 
withdraws from Kuwait. The Senator 
from Louisiana, my good friend, re- 
ferred to that. 

Adm. William Crowe, former Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, took 
this issue head-on during his testimony 
before the Armed Services Committee 
last November. Quoting Admiral 
Crowe, the immediate past Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs, It is hard to un- 
derstand,” he said, “why some consider 
our international alliance strong 
enough to conduct intense hostilities 
but too fragile to hold together while 
we attempt a peaceful solution." 

(Disturbance in the galleries.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Мг. 
BINGAMAN). The Sergeant at Arms is 
directed to maintain order in the gal- 
leries. 

Mr. NUNN. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NUNN. I ask unanimous consent 
that the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I think it 
ought to be said at this point that the 
President of the United States has 
gone to the United Nations—— 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? Is there some point in 
the Senator’s delivery at which time 
the Senator will be willing to take a 
question? I want to accord the Senator 
the full opportunity to complete his 
statement. 

Mr. NUNN. I will be glad to. My voice 
is very weak at this point. I want to 
make sure I complete my remarks and 
get through with that, and then I will 
be glad to take the question. 

Mr. WARNER. If the Senator will in- 
dicate his willingness to take a ques- 
tion from the Senator from Virginia, I 
will rise to seek recognition. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I think the 
kind of outburst we have seen here has 
no place in our democracy. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has gone to 
the United Nations in accordance with 
the charter of the United Nations. He 
has come to the Congress of the United 
States in accordance with the Con- 
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stitution of the United States and 
asked for the authority of the Senate 
and House in his actions. 

We may disagree in this Chamber, 
but when this vote is over—and I ex- 
pect I will not be on the prevailing 
side—when the vote is over, we are 
going to stand united. We are going to 
stand united, and that word should go 
out. Debate in our society is absolutely 
essential. The Congress has a role, as I 
have said. We have, though, the abso- 
lute obligation of debate, and for de- 
bate to be interrupted with that kind 
of outburst simply has no place in the 
Senate, nor in our democracy, as I un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. President, the administration’s 
position is that if we wait for sanctions 
to work, Kuwait and its citizens will be 
further victimized. Tragically, this is 
no doubt true. But to quote Admiral 
Crowe again: 

War is not neat. It is not tidy. Once you re- 
sort to it, war is uncertain, and a mess. 

The additional cost to Kuwait of let- 
ting sanctions work must be weighed 
against the cost to Kuwait in terms of 
human lives, human suffering, as well 
as national resources, if the United 
States-led coalition launches a mili- 
tary offensive to liberate the country, 
which is heavily fortified. 

Mr. President, those who support 
prompt military action argue that 
delay will allow Iraq to strengthen its 
defensive positions in Kuwait, thereby 
adding to the eventual cost of forcing 
Iraq out of Kuwait. 

A couple of observations on this 
point. This would have been a better 
argument in September and October of 
last year than it is today. Iraq already 
has had 5 months to dig in and to for- 
tify, and they have done so in a major 
way. Kuwait has fortifications reminis- 
cent of World War I. 

This argument also overlooks the 
costs to the Iraqi military of sitting in 
Kuwait with a 500,000-man force while 
logistical support degrades because of 
the sanctions. 

Mr. President, Iam aware that Direc- 
tor Webster sent Congressman LES 
ASPIN a letter on January 10 that ad- 
dressed this issue. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. If the Sergeant at Arms 
will keep the doors to the gallery 
closed so that Senators may be heard. 
The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I was re- 
ferring to the letter that Director Web- 
ster sent yesterday to Congressman 
ASPIN. One can read that letter in a lot 
of different directions. It depends on 
how you want to read it. 

I read the Webster letter as confirm- 
ing that the sanctions, if kept in place 
for 6 to 12 months, will severely de- 
grade Iraq’s armored forces, air force, 
and air defenses. I consider that good 
news. For some unexplained reason— 
and I am sure people have a reason, but 
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I find it puzzling now because I do not 
understand what it is—Judge Webster 
implies that Iraq’s tanks, its air de- 
fenses, and its over 700 combat aircraft 
will not play an important role in 
Iraq’s defense of Kuwait. 

I would certainly hate to try to ex- 
plain this to several hundred American 
pilots that are out there, Air Force and 
Navy pilots, who have the job of put- 
ting their lives and their aircraft at 
risk to knock out these very targets at 
the beginning stage of any conflict. 

I do not understand the Webster let- 
ter, frankly. Perhaps we will get more 
from that later. But it is incredible to 
me that he seems to writeoff the im- 
portance of the tanks, the aircraft, and 
the air defenses. Everything I have 
heard is that we are going to have to 
make those the priority targets, among 
others, and to write those off and say 
that degrading them is really not going 
to play a big role to me is bewildering. 
But we will wait to hear from Director 
Webster at a later point. 

Supporters of prompt military ac- 
tions argue that our offensive military 
capability will degrade if our huge 
force sits for months in the Saudi 
desert. This also is true, and for several 
months I have suggested that we 
should institute a policy of unit rota- 
tion, commencing with quick reaction 
forces, such as the 82d Airborne, that 
might be needed on short notice else- 
where in the world. 

We should take full advantage of the 
coalition's of superiority in air and sea 
power while establishing the capability 
of deploying additional ground forces 
to the region quickly if needed. 

I find it puzzling, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that proponents of our early mili- 
tary option voiced concern about the 
degradation of our 400,000-strong force, 
fully backed by the United States and 
supported by numerous allies, yet at 
the same time those favoring author- 
ization of an early military offensive 
minimize the degradation of Iraq's 
500,000-man force in the Kuwaiti thea- 
ter, а force essentially supported only 
by Iraq, totally lacking significant al- 
lies, and subjected to а remarkably ef- 
fective international embargo. 

Mr. President, weighing the cost of 
the military option, one must also con- 
sider our long-term interests in the re- 
gion. Has there been any indepth anal- 
ysis in the administration about what 
happens in the Middle East after we 
win? And we will win. The President's 
declared goals include establishing sta- 
bility in the Persian Gulf and protect- 
ing United States citizens abroad. 

Considering the wave of Islamic reac- 
tion, anti-Americanism, and terrorism 
that is likely to be unleashed by a 
highly disruptive war with many Arab 
casualties, it is difficult to conceive of 
а Middle East as а more stable region 
where Americans will be safe. 

Finally, the administration has ar- 
gued there is no guarantee that eco- 
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nomic hardships will in the end compel 
Saddam Hussein to withdraw from Ku- 
wait. Mr. President, I have attended in- 
telligence community as well as De- 
fense and State Department briefings 
for 18 years. I have been thinking back. 
I cannot recall one instance where I 
ever came out of those briefings with 
any guarantee of anything. For the in- 
telligence community to say they can- 
not guarantee that Iraq is going to get 
out of Kuwait because of the sanctions, 
which is going to reduce its gross na- 
tional product by 70 percent and cut off 
all the hard currency, for them to say 
that is true, nobody can guarantee it. 

But what else are they guaranteeing? 
I have not seen any guarantees on any 
subject from the intelligence commu- 
nity. It is not their fault. They are not 
in the business of guaranteeing. The 
CIA is not the FDIC. They give you the 
facts, and then you use common sense 
to come to the conclusions. 

In summary, Mr. President, I believe 
that on balance there is а reasonable 
expectation that continued economic 
sanctions, backed up by the threat of 
military force and international isola- 
tion, can bring about Iraq's withdrawal 
from Kuwait. I believe that the risks 
associated with the continued empha- 
sis on sanctions are considerably less 
than the very real risk associated with 
war and, most importantly, the after- 
math of war in a very volatile region of 
the world. 

Many of my constituents in Georgia 
have written and called and asked me 
whether this is another Vietnam. Are 
we about to get into another Vietnam? 
No. I do not believe so. I agree with 
President Bush and other administra- 
tion spokesmen who assure us that а 
burgeoning Persian Gulf conflict will 
not be another Vietnam. I think they 
are right on that. 

The territory of Iraq and Kuwait, is 
different in most respects from that of 
Vietnam, particularly in terms of geog- 
raphy and vulnerability to air attack 
and economic embargo. Iraq is very 
vulnerable to air attack. Тһе condi- 
tions of warfare will be vastly different 
from those in Vietnam. 

Of course, there are military lessons 
we should remember from Vietnam. We 
should hit military targets at the out- 
set with overwhelming and awesome 
power, at the beginning of any conflict, 
as well as knocking out power and 
communications, nuclear, biological, 
and chemical facilities. At the same 
time, Mr. President, we should not 
overlearn the Vietnam lesson. We in 
America like instant results. We want 
fast food and we want fast military vic- 
tories. However, our Nation places a 
much higher value on human life, espe- 
cially on the lives of our men and 
women in uniform. 

Depending upon developments after 
the first wave of air attacks, a short 
war may be possible and may save 
lives, but we must avoid an instant vic- 
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tory kind of psychology with demands 
and expectations in this country that 
could cause a premature and high-cas- 
ualty assault on heavily fortified Ku- 
wait by American ground forces. We do 
not want to create a psychology that 
puts pressure on our military com- 
manders in the field to do things that 
are foolish because we think they 
Should get it over with quickly. We 
hope they will be able to do it with а 
minimum 1oss of life. 

But if war becomes necessary, we 
should not tell our military command- 
ers to get it over with quickly, no mat- 
ter what. No. Orders should be to ac- 
complish the mission with whatever 
force is required but do so in а way 
that minimizes American casualties 
even if it takes more time. 

Making continued Iraqi occupation of 
Kuwait untenable with air and naval 
bombardment plays to our strengths. 
Rooting out the Iraqi army with 
ground forces going against heavy for- 
tifications plays right into Iraq's 
hands. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, a mes- 
sage to Saddam Hussein: You are hear- 
ing an impassioned debate emanating 
from the U.S. Capitol, both the House 
and the Senate. These are the voices of 
democracy. Do not misread the debate. 
If war occurs, the constitutional and 
policy debates will be suspended and 
Congress will provide the American 
troops in the field whatever they need 
to prevail. There will be no cutoff of 
funds for our troops while they engage 
Iraq in battle. 

President Bush, the Congress, and 
the American people are united that 
you must leave Kuwait. We differ on 
whether these goals can best be accom- 
plished by administering pain slowly 
with an economic blockade or by dish- 
ing it out in large doses with military 
power. Either way, Saddam Hussein, 
you lose. 

Mr. President, in concluding and in 
closing, I can think of no better person 
to quote than Gen. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, commander of U.S. forces 
in the gulf, who will bear the heavy re- 
sponsibility of leading American forces 
into combat, if war should occur. On 
the question of patience, General 
Schwarzkopf said in mid-November in 
an interview, quoting him, ''If the al- 
ternative to dying is sitting out in the 
Sun for another summer, then that is 


not a bad alternative.“ 
On the question of cost, of waiting 
for sanctions to work, General 


Schwarzkopf also said in an interview 
in November, “I really don't think 
there is ever going to come a time 
when time is on the side of Iraq, as 
long as the sanctions are in effect, and 
во long as the U.N. coalition is in ef- 
fect.” 

On the question of the effect of sanc- 
tions, General Schwarzkopf said in Oc- 
tober—and this is immediately prior to 
a major switch in the administration's 
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policy Right now, we have people say- 
ing, 'OK, enough of this business; let's 
get on with it’. Golly, sanctions have 
only been in effect a couple of months 
* * And we are now starting to see 
evidence that the sanctions are pinch- 
ing. So why should we say, ‘OK, we 
gave him 2 months and they didn’t 
work. Let’s get on with it and kill a 
whole bunch of people’. That’s crazy. 
That's crazy." That is a quote from the 
commander in the field. 

Mr. President, in closing, I believe 
that before this Nation is committed to 
what may be a large-scale war, each of 
us in the Senate of the United States, 
in reaching a decision which will be 
very personal and very difficult for all 
of us, should ask ourselves a fundamen- 
tal question: Will I be able to look the 
parents, the wives, husbands, and chil- 
dren in the eye and say that their loved 
ones sacrificed their lives for a cause 
vital to the United States and that 
there was no other reasonable alter- 
native? 

Mr. President, at this time I cannot. 
Thank you. 

Several Senators addressed the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I would 
like to engage my colleague in a brief 
series of questions here. Senator NUNN 
and I have worked together for 12 
years, and throughout that period, I 
think we have been together many 
times. But on this issue we seem to be 
thoroughly entrenched on opposite 
sides for the moment. Perhaps we can 
bridge the gap as time goes on. 

My first question to my distin- 
guished colleague and chairman is, 
what would be the implication of the 
adoption of the resolution, as proposed 
by the majority leader and Mr. NUNN, 
on the allies that have joined in re- 
sponse to a request by our President 
and the United Nations and have sent 
their troops to this region? What does 
the British commander say to his 
forces, and what does the Egyptian 
commander say to his forces, if the 
Congress of the United States suddenly 
withheld from our Commander in Chief 
the power of the decision to employ 
those forces when, in his judgment, and 
presumably in the collective judgment 
of other leaders, that time had arrived? 
What, I ask my chairman, is the impli- 
cation on the other forces that have 
traveled long distances, endured great 
hardships, and are now standing shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with the Americans in 
the desert? 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I say to 
my friend from Virginia—and we have 
worked together on many, many things 
over the years, we have agreed on most 
of the debates, and we have been on the 
same side of most of them; I have great 
respect for him—that the reaction 
would be mixed. Some of our allies 
would breathe a sigh of relief. Others 
would say, you led us right up to the 
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brink of war and now you are going to 
give sanctions the time to work. 

It would depend on how the President 
handled it, whether he was willing to 
go to a rotation policy, which I hope he 
would. It would not be an easy adjust- 
ment. 

When you consider the alternative, I 
say to my friend from Virginia, you 
have to look at the other side. The 
other side is where we know we are 
headed—to war. You have to weigh 
these measures carefully. 

There is a down side to our resolu- 
tion. There is a down side; there is no 
doubt about that. There is also a down 
side to the other resolution, which is 
probably going to pass, and I say to my 
friend that this is a very difficult issue 
for all of us. 

I doubt very seriously that if the 
forces in the field were told that we 
were now going to give sanctions more 
time, that we felt they were working 
and would work, we were going to 
begin a rotation policy, that very 
many would say: We are disappointed 
because you did not let us go to war. I 
think most of them have been over 
there long enough to understand that 
while we will win, and must win, there 
are going to be some sacrifices made. I 
think the reaction would be mixed. 

The Senator makes a valid point. 
There are down sides to this resolution 
and there are down sides to the other. 

Mr. WARNER. If I may propound a 
second and third question, and then I 
will yield the floor. My colleague from 
Pennsylvania and others are anxious to 
get into this colloquy. 

I draw the Senator’s attention to 
that period during Vietnam. I, at that 
time, was in the Department of Defense 
and remember firsthand the attitudes 
at home, the reception that we failed 
to give those men and women who went 
into that conflict and returned home, 
and we all know full well the cold 
shoulder that America greeted them 
with. 

In this particular instance, there is a 
very high state of morale of our troops 
in the gulf today. That has been engen- 
dered by, first and foremost, united 
support here at home. We have seen a 
mail campaign flowing across the 
ocean unlike anything since World War 
П, in terms of volume. We have seen 
the media, the television, daily ex- 
changing the emotions of loved ones on 
both sides of the ocean. All of this at 
home has given a tremendous sense of 
security to these men and women and 
instilled in them a fighting spirit. 

These are young people. They tend to 
believe what they hear and what they 
are told. From General Schwarzkopf on 
down, the officers, from four star to 
gold bar lieutenant, have instilled in 
them a fighting spirit. And, suddenly, 
here on the eve of this date of the 15th, 
across the ocean comes a message that 
the Congress of the United States is 
not with them. 
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I ask my friend, what is his assess- 
ment of the impact on the fighting 
spirit of the men and women in the gulf 
upon learning that the Congress does 
not give full support to their Com- 
mander in Chief and, in effect, to 
them? 

Mr. NUNN. I say to the Senator, I 
just read а quotation from General 
Schwarzkopf and he ended up saying 
that time was on our side—I am para- 
phrasing him now—and it was crazy to 
give up on the embargo. This was in 
October. 

So I say to the Senator, I do not 
think the man in the field, based on ev- 
erything he said, would say to the Con- 
gress of the United States and the 
American people we surely are dis- 
appointed that we came over here to go 
to war and now you are not going to let 
us. 
I do not think the Senator is imply- 
ing that. I think the men and women 
believe their role is not simply to go to 
war but to deter war. They were sent to 
Saudi Arabia to defend that country. 

I talked to General Schwarzkopf, and 
the Senator and I were together in Au- 
gust of last year. His mission at that 
time was clear: To defend Saudi Ara- 
bia, to deter attack on Saudi Arabia, 
and to enforce the embargo. They were 
not given an offensive application. 
They went over there. Everybody who 
got there before November went over 
there with a mission of defending. It is 
only those who have gone recently who 
have gone with a mission of taking of- 
fensive action against Kuwait. 

So if the Senator is asking me wheth- 
er I believe the American forces in the 
field will be disappointed if we tell 
them we are going to give this more 
time and give the embargo more time; 
they have played à key role and they 
have succeeded in their mission. They 
have defended Saudi Arabia. They have 
deterred an attack. They have enforced 
the embargo. We applaud them. I think 
they would not in any sense be dis- 
appointed. All you have to do is read 
the quotations. 

I would say to the Senator another 
thing: When this vote is over—this de- 
bate may last another day; I hope we 
will vote on it tomorrow—as the Sen- 
ator probably already knows I am 
going to be with our forces in the field. 
Whatever happens, the President will 
have come before the Congress under 
the Constitution as he should. He will 
have the backing of the United Na- 
tions. And I have said from day 1 of 
this debate that I think a war is justi- 
fied; what Saddam Hussein has done 
justifies war. I do not think a war at 
this time is wise, and I think there are 
other alternatives. So that will be my 
answer. 

But I wil say we are very proud of 
those forces in the field, and in just а 
moment, if I could take this time, I 
would like to propose some nomina- 
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tions. But I will do that after the Sen- 
ator gets through. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I have 
а third and last question and then I 
will yield to my colleagues. 

Reading from the resolution of which 
my distinguished friend and colleague 
is а principal author—and this was а 
subject that was broached in the Cham- 
ber last night by our distinguished col- 
league from Maine, Mr. COHEN—I like- 
wise did research on this issue. 

So I pose my question, and later 
today I think Mr. CoHEN will continue 
to address the issue. The last para- 
graph of the resolution says: 

The Constitution of the United States 
vests all power to declare war in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Congress will ex- 
peditiously consider any future President's 
request for a declaration of war, or for au- 
thority to use military force against Iraq in 
accordance with the foregoing procedures. 

There is no mention in this resolu- 
tion, as proposed, of the principal au- 
thority and power that this body—to- 
gether with the House—has; namely, 
the power of the purse. 

I draw the Senator's attention to an 
op-ed piece entitled War Powers" 
written Monday, March 7, 1988, and the 
author is one SAM NUNN, the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia, in 
which he concludes: 

Third, eliminating the requirement for 
automatic withdraw. When U.S. forces are 
introduced into a loss till environment we 
could provide for an accelerated procedure 
for a congressional vote on funding if Con- 
gress disapproves. It would cut off funds for 
the operation. In the final analysis, I have 
concluded that Congress can only enforce its 
constitutional responsibility to declare war 
through the power of the purse. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend a moment? 

The Chair has advised the Sergeant 
at Arms to admit spectators to the 
Gallery again. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I find the omission of 
any reference to the power of the purse 
inconsistent with, presumably, the 
Senator’s viewpoint with regard to this 
authority. I ask the Senator was it pur- 
posely omitted? And, if so, for what 
reason? 

Mr. NUNN. In this resolution? In this 
resolution, the President has come for- 
ward and asked for our authority under 
the Constitution and recognized our 
authority under the Constitution and 
that is why we are debating this. 

In the reference to the article the 
Senator read—I have not seen that 
lately—but I believe the Senator and I 
both cosponsored an amendment to the 
War Powers Act because we do not 
think the War Powers Act will ever 
work and that article was written in 
reference to the automatic withdrawal, 
and as the Senator knows, if the Presi- 
dent declares hostilities are imminent 
under current law—I am not talking 
about the Constitution—but under the 
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law, there is a period of 60 days and if 
Congress fails to act, our troops have 
to be withdrawn. If we really wanted to 
apply that war powers law literally 
when the President of the United 
States on the 14th of this month, if 
there has been no breakthrough in di- 
plomacy, says war may be imminent or 
if he sends а report up here to comply 
with the act, the clock will start tick- 
ing. In the absence of specific approval 
by the Congress, the War Powers Act 
wil call for all of our troops to be 
withdrawn within 60 days. That is what 
that article was written about. 

I think that part of the War Powers 
Act is not even going to work, would 
never have worked, and should be 
amended or ought to be removed from 
the books. My reference was to the 
final power the Senate has if the Presi- 
dent ignores the Constitution and does 
not come to the Congress for permis- 
sion before announcing the war. The 
final power is the power of the purse. 

If the President wins this vote—and 
there are all indications that he will 
win the vote then he will have the 
backing of the House and the Senate. I 
believe in majority rule. I may be on 
the losing side of this vote but I am 
going to back the President. The theo- 
retical power to cut off funding, in my 
view, is inapplicable here. As I have 
said, I think war against Iraq would be 
justified. I happen to be one of those 
who think we have other alternatives 
at this time. But I do not believe any- 
one out there in the field in the mili- 
tary needs to worry at least from this 
confrontation to a conclusion—success- 
ful conclusion—if the President gets 
the authorization, and if he decides to 
use force. 

Mr. WARNER. I have no more ques- 
tions. Perhaps later on today we can 
engage in another colloquy. 

I thank my colleagues for their in- 
dulgence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield 30 seconds before 
the Senator from Georgia leaves the 
floor? I am also waiting to speak, and 
I follow the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia. Would the Senator indulge me to 
ask one question that will take only а 
half minute to answer? 

Mr. SPECTER. It is my hope I can 
ask the Senator from Georgia two 
questions myself. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I will follow the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. I will adopt the 30- 
second time period. 

I will yield at this point, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I ask unanimous consent for the 
arrangement that I will retain the 
floor and have a chance to ask the Sen- 
ator from Georgia a couple questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania retains the 
floor. 
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Мг. RIEGLE. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania for his courtesy. 

I wonder if I could inquire of the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee—and I am only asking for a 
general percentage estimate here. I do 
not know if he would have the precise 
number. But the best estimate as to 
what percent of the combat forces on 
our side are, allied combat forces, in 
the field now that will be fighting this 
war on the ground, that if it takes 
place, roughly, what percentage of that 
force would be made up of Americans? 

Mr. NUNN. I would have to defer to 
someone who had the exact number be- 
cause they vary. But there is a distinc- 
tion between the number of forces on 
the ground and the number that are ca- 
pable or willing to go into combat. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Yes. 

Mr. NUNN. It is my judgment that of 
those forces willing to go into combat, 
America composes about 90 percent of 
them. 

Mr. RIEGLE. About 90 percent. 

Mr. NUNN. About 90 percent. The 
British have been very forthcoming 
and have been, of course, as they usu- 
ally are among our strongest allies; 
they have a substantial number of 
forces there, excellent forces. Тһе 
Egyptians have two excellent divisions 
there, but there has been no clarity 
from the Egyptians about whether they 
would be used on offense, and if so, 
where they would be used on offense, 
including whether they would be will- 
ing to actually go into Iraq. The Syr- 
ians, I understand, have taken the posi- 
tion they are not going to go on the of- 
fense. 

It is my judgment—and this is a mat- 
ter of judgment, it is not a matter of 
definite numbers—that we would be 
supplying about 90 percent or more of 
the combat power on the offensive. If 
this were à defensive operation, if the 
Iraqis decided to launch an attack into 
Saudi Arabia, then the ratios would 
change. America would still be supply- 
ing an overwhelming amount of power 
but the allies would come into play 
much more on defense than offense. 

Mr. RIEGLE. That is very disturbing. 
Ithank the Senator for the answer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I have 
some questions for the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia. But first let me 
note my hope that he is correct that 
there will be about 20 votes in support 
of a Nunn-Mitchell resolution and that 
he can count. 

Mr. NUNN. That is hypothetical. I 
hope more than that. I am speaking 
hypothetically. 

Mr. SPECTER. The comment was 
made. There were 20 votes before you 
count the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] in support of it. 

I might observe three comments by 
the Senator from Georgia. I think his 
resolution would fail. I hope he is cor- 
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rect in that. But on the two questions, 
if I may, and the first one concerns the 
timing of our debate today because I 
believe that had this debate been held 
in November, there would be a very dif- 
ferent posture, very different consider- 
ation of the merits and perhaps a dif- 
ferent conclusion. 

The Senator from Georgia com- 
mented immediately after the increase 
after the announcement of the Presi- 
dent he intends to increase the deploy- 
ment of forces, there was a major 
change and that the posture was being 
shifted from defense to offensive and 
Congress knew it was a different world 
when the President made that an- 
nouncement far in advance of the ac- 
tual deployment which has not even 
been completed at the present time. 

The second event of overwhelming 
importance was the enactment of U.N. 
Resolution 678 on November 29 and 
again the Congress had ample notice 
that the President and his administra- 
tion were working fervently to per- 
suade everyone of the difficulties with 
the Soviets then the Chinese, so that 
Congress was on notice that the Presi- 
dent was seeking authority for the use 
of force after January 15 and in Novem- 
ber there were those of us who were 
calling for a special session. 

The majority leader of the Senate 
and Speaker of the House had the au- 
thority to reconvene the Congress, 
under the usual reservation of power 
on the adjournment. My question to 
the Senator turns not only on looking 
backward as it may provide a prece- 
dent for the future, but also turns on 
the merits now. 

Is it not really too late, 4 days in ad- 
vance of January 15, to pull the rug out 
from the expectations of our U.N. part- 
ners and the expectations of the Presi- 
dent? 

I quite agree with the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia that it is the 
congressional authority to declare war 
and the corollary to authorize the use 
of force. But should that debate not 
have occurred in November? And is it 
not so late now as to materially preju- 
dice U.S. interests? 

Mr. NUNN. I would say my friend 
from Pennsylvania makes a good point. 
There was clearly a point in November, 
right after the election, when the 
President announced the two things he 
was going to do—double the number of 
forces and also prevent rotation—that 
was the point of departure. There is no 
doubt about that. Not simply because 
we were building offensively. A lot of 
people missed this point. A lot of the 
media missed this point. 

We have had an offensive power over 
there since October. We have had awe- 
some Air Force and Navypower over 
there since early October. So it is not 
a matter of offensive power. It is a 
matter of building forces so large that 
the clock starts ticking away on us, 
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rather than Saddam Hussein, because 
we cannot maintain those forces. 

But the Senator makes a valid point. 
If the leadership had agreed then that 
everybody come back and we had fo- 
cused on that, we might have had a 
meaningful debate. 

I note I saw Congressman BOB 
MICHEL on television last night, the 
Republican leader on the House side. 
And he said he was opposed to coming 
back then, too. And the reason, he said, 
was because he did not think he had 
the votes then to support any kind of 
blanket authority as the United Na- 
tions had given. 

So it was a matter of judgment at 
that stage. We could have debated it. It 
could have been meaningful. We might 
have come to a conclusion. We might 
have given the President an earlier sig- 
nal. But also we could have had a fili- 
buster. We could have come back here 
and the side that thought they were 
going to lose might have started a fili- 
buster; we might have had 3 or 4 weeks 
of filibuster and at that stage it might 
have been viewed by the administra- 
tion as even more negative than that. 

I would say also, to my friend from 
Pennsylvania, that the original U.N. 
deadline was explained, as I recall it, 
by the Bush administration, by the 
United Nations and others, as a dead- 
line on Saddam Hussein, saying to him: 
Jou have to get out by January 15 or 
we are authorizing the use of force." 

Until recent weeks it was not deemed 
to be a deadline on us. We have created 
that psychology, that there is a world 
expectation now that after January 15 
we indeed are going to use force. Maybe 
we will. Maybe we will not. That is for 
Saddam to figure out. 

But I do not believe in limiting one's 
own options. I think that we would 
have been better off to keep the psy- 
chology of the U.N. resolution as a 
deadline on Saddam Hussein and not 
convert it into somewhat of a mutual 
deadline, which it appears to me to be. 
It is not too late to alter that. But 
those would be my observations. 

Mr. SPECTER. Before propounding 
the next and final question, let me just 
observe that I disagree with what the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
has said about the psychology being 
different now as opposed to then. 

When U.N. Resolution 678 was ap- 
proved it was with the clear authoriza- 
tion to use force. And that was an op- 
tion at that time. Even as we stand 
here today, we do not know what the 
President will do. There are reports 
that Saddam Hussein may change his 
attitude а day or two after January 15. 
The President is not committed. 

While there might have been a fili- 
buster or there might have been other 
postures taken, while Congressman 
MICHEL, the Republican leader in the 
House, might have thought he did not 
have the votes to get the Presidential 
authorization, if that was the will of 
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the Congress reflecting the sense of the 
people then it seems to this Senator 
that would have been а much better 
time to have had that expression. 

My own personal view would have 
been not to have had a deadline date 
and not to have abandoned the sanc- 
tions. But my view changes completely 
when we are on the brink of January 
15. Which brings me to the second and 
final question. That is, with respect to 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia has identified as vital national 
interests—and I agree totally that is a 
loosely used phrase, to the detriment 
of the United States, and when we talk 
about vital national interests we have 
to be very, very careful. And I do not 
disagree with Senator NUNN's conclu- 
sions that we do not have a vital inter- 
est in liberating Kuwait this week. 

But I believe we do have a very vital 
interest in preserving the credibility of 
the President of the United States and 
in preserving the credibility of the 
United Nations. And that requires an 
authorization by the Congress to per- 
mit the President to enforce, as far as 
U.S. participation is concerned, U.N. 
Resolution 678. 

My question to the Senator from 
Georgia is: Would the Senator not con- 
sider that a vital national interest? 

Mr. NUNN. Many times during the 
cold war when we had so many danger 
spots around the world, we felt a great 
deal of legitimacy, for a lot of good 
reasons, that if we ever backed down or 
changed policy in one place it could af- 
fect us elsewhere. I think at that stage 
there was a strong feeling—and every 
time we ever had a question, I believe 
in my 18 years here, I went along with 
that feeling—that once the President's 
prestige was committed personally the 
Congress of the United States under 
most circumstances should go along 
with that. 

I think that is still а good rule of 
thumb. But I would have to say to my 
friend, we, in another era where we do 
not have the same threats around the 
world and where the adjustment and 
change of policy would avert a war and 
may very well be a key part of our 
long-term interests, I think we have а 
separate responsibility. 

I do not think our main duty here in 
the Senate is to preserve President 
Bush's prestige, or any other Presi- 
dent's prestige. I think we are sworn to 
preserve the Constitution of the United 
States and to represent our constitu- 
ents and this country and to give them 
our best judgment. 

I never want to see a President's 
prestige in any way diminished. But if 
we take the position that any time the 
President commits his prestige we have 
to salute and line up and go along, then 
we have basically said that our role 
under the Constitution is not impor- 
tant; that once the President commits 
his prestige we are going to go along no 
matter what. 
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I normally do. But in this case I see 
the downside, the very, very steep 
downside, and I see the reasonable al- 
ternative which I think we should ex- 
plore and we should pursue. 

I thank my friend from Pennsylva- 
піа. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Georgia for those 
comments. Before making a few sup- 
plementary remarks, I would say that I 
agree that the Congress has to use its 
independent judgment. 

In my 10 years, here, no one can say 
that I have been less than independent 
when it comes to disagreeing with the 
President of my own party. 

Mr. NUNN. I agree with that. The 
Senator is very independent. He is one 
of the independent minds in the Sen- 
ate. I know what the Senator is going 
to decide today will be his own posi- 
tion. I understand that completely, be- 
cause I know him. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Senator 
for those comments. I was making that 
reference because we have put Presi- 
dent Bush out on а long limb. He has 
climbed that limb himself. The Con- 
gress could have put him on notice or 
sawed off the limb much earlier in this 
process to have avoided the precarious 
position that not only the President is 
in, but our Nation is in, and that the 
United Nations is in. Had we said to 
him unequivocally at an early date: 
We oppose putting the extra forces in 
Saudi Arabia; we oppose a deadline 
which implies limiting sanctions for a 
period of a year to 18 months,” then he 
would have been squarely on notice. 

I do not believe that we should defer 
our separate but equal authority. It is 
a vital strength of the United States of 
America to have an independent Con- 
gress and an independent court system. 
But we are so late in the day that we 
simply have not done our job in a time- 
ly manner. 

As the Senator from Georgia knows, 
how full the law is, as a matter of prac- 
tical human experience of sleeping on 
your rights, waiver, estoppel, laches 
are all filled with our legal precedents 
in this country, that you must assert a 
position іп а timely manner if you ex- 
pect to exercise your power and your 
congressional authority. That is what 
is so troubling to this Senator. 

Mr. NUNN. Will the Senator yield for 
а brief observation? 

Mr. SPECTER. I do. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator makes a 
valid point. I certainly do not attempt 
to rebut that point, but I offer this ob- 
servation: I myself told the President 
personally exactly that on several oc- 
casions. I have heard the leadership of 
the Congress, including the Speaker 
and including our majority leader, tell 
the President exactly that warning on 
several occasions. 

We have not done that formally. The 
Congress has not spoken formally, but 
as the Senator knows, Congress speaks 
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without formal declarations through 
its own leadership on many occasions. 
We did not take any kind of united ac- 
tion in November and December. Per- 
haps history will record that we should 
have. But I do not think there was any 
lack of communication. 

To the President's credit, he con- 
sulted often. He talked to the leader- 
ship often. We have been down at least 
five times, maybe six or seven times, to 
confer with him. On every one of those 
occasions, I told him my views, and 
those views were: Do not stop your ro- 
tation policy; do not build up the 
forces so large that we have no other 
alternative but а successful diplomacy 
or war. Keep the options open. We can 
always use the war option. Why do we 
reduce our options to one and burn our 
bridges? I have said that. 

I heard the majority leader say simi- 
lar things. I have heard the Speaker 
say similar things. I have heard the mi- 
nority leader, Senator DOLE, express 
his reservations on several occasions in 
meetings at the White House, and he 
has done so publicly, or else I would 
not say anything about it here today. 

So there has been no lack of the 
President understanding that there 
were a number of people, including a 
number of the leaders, who had serious 
reservations about the direction the 
President was going. 

The Senator is correct; there has 
been no formal resolution to that ef- 
fect. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, the 
supplementary remarks I have are on 
this line, that the formal consultation 
is not like a Senate vote. The com- 
ments on Meet the Press," Face the 
Nation," “Тһе Brinkley Show," press 
conferences outside the Oval Office, 
and all of the interviews, are nothing 
like а rollcall, and that is the way the 
Congress expresses itself under the 
Constitution. That is what this Con- 
gress should have done in November 
had we sought to differ with what the 
President has promoted and what the 
United Nations has adopted. 

Mr. President, I sought the floor to 
make a few brief comments. They tie 
in with what I have already discussed. 
As I heard the debate yesterday, I felt 
that there were three very dangerous 
factors emerging from that debate. 

The first was that acceptance of the 
Nunn-Mitchell resolution would inca- 
pacitate this President in this situa- 
tion. If we rebuke the President, if we 
rebuke the U.N. Resolution 678, the 
credibility of the United States will be 
diminished, and it is this Senator's 
view that the sanctions will fall apart. 

How can we expect Turkey to keep 
that pipeline shut off with the millions 
of dollars that it costs the Turkish 
Government? How can we expect Jor- 
dan to stop the flow of goods, and how 
difficult it is to get our allies not to 
send nuclear equipment to hostile pow- 
ers at any time. 
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There are already leaks in the embar- 
go. It will become a flood, so that there 
wil be а total incapacitation of this 
President in this situation. 

Second, I believe that we will be in- 
capacitating the Presidency as an in- 
stitution in the future, which will be 
very, very important. What will happen 
the next time а, Secretary of State goes 
to talk to the Soviet Union Minister? 
How effective will the Secretary of 
State be in dealing with the Chinese, 
who really were very reluctant to see 
U.N. Resolution 678 passed? How uncer- 
tain will it be for the President, who 
has the authority under the Constitu- 
tion to conduct foreign relations, to 
make representations, when the ulti- 
mate authority lies in the Congress? 

I think that it is very, very impor- 
tant that the Congress express itself on 
this issue. But what now will be indeli- 
bly implanted in а solid precedent іп 
the United States is that we simply 
cannot accept what the President says 
as to United States policy, that at the 
lith hour, at the last minute, the Con- 
gress may come in and repudiate the 
President and repudiate the reliance of 
the United Nations on the President's 
representations. That is disastrous, not 
only for this President in this vital sit- 
uation, but it will be disastrous for the 
Presidency in the future. 

The third concern which I have aris- 
ing from yesterday's debate is what 
may be the appearance of partisan poli- 
tics. I say the appearance of partisan 
politics because I believe that every 
Senator who has spoken has articu- 
lated his sincere views, aside from 
party label, and without a partisan mo- 
tivation. 

But there is the appearance, with 17 
speakers yesterday in favor of the reso- 
lution, all Democrats; and 11 speakers 
yesterday in opposition to the resolu- 
tion, all Republicans; that others, in- 
cluding President Saddam Hussein may 
вау it is а party matter and that is 
going to determine the outcome. 

I am delighted today to see that 
there have been two Senators, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada, [Mr. 
REID] and the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. JOHNSTON], who 
have spoken in favor of the President. 
I am not as optimistic, frankly, as the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
was about the President prevailing 
here. It looks to me as if it is very, 
very close. 

But it is, I think, important that we 
put the world on notice, including the 
Iraqi President, that we are not engag- 
ing in partisan politics here. And that 
those who have seen the Senate debate 
and the eruption іп the galleries, “Мо 
blood for oil," know that that is part of 
American democracy. Anyone who 
wishes to come to see the Senate de- 
bate these issues is permitted to come 
here. 

We do not permit the Galleries to 
interfere with the speech and presen- 
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tation here. The right of freedom of 
speech does not include the right to 
stop others from speaking. If you can- 
not cry fire“ in a crowded theater, 
then you cannot speak in Senate Gal- 
leries to drown out the Senators. 

It is obvious it was orchestrated, be- 
cause as soon as two people were per- 
mitted to leave, then others spoke up. 
The Chair appropriately cleared the 
Galleries for a very short time, for just 
a few minutes, and now the Galleries 
are back. 

I think this is a very important 
point, and my final point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that when Iraq and its President, 
Saddam Hussein, are trying to evaluate 
the state of mind of the U.S. Congress, 
and we are trying to evaluate his state 
of mind, that he should be on notice 
that if and when, as this Senator hopes, 
there will be a forceful vote from a 
Congress supporting the President and 
U.N. Resolution 678, that that is the 
time for him to leave Kuwait. 

The best chance we have to avoid a 
war is to solidly back the President 
and U.N. Resolution 678 so that Sad- 
dam Hussein and Iraq understand what 
the consequences will be. That is the 
best chance of having them withdraw 
from Kuwait and avoid a war. 

Mr. RIEGLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 


A LIFE AND DEATH ISSUE 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I just 
want to acknowledge, in passing, the 
comments of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania and his courtesy before. I 
want to say to him, because he and I 
know each other well—in fact, we both 
have gone through a change of party 
affiliation during our political lives, 
and so we have thought a lot about the 
question of politics and partisanship 
and independence. 

I came to the Congress 24 years ago 
and, by coincidence, was in a class of 
new Members of Congress, young Re- 
publicans at that time, that included 
George Bush. I ran for Congress at that 
time essentially to come to try to do 
something about stopping a war that 
we had going on at that time. It took 
a long time to get it stopped. 

But I want to just make the point in 
passing, and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania would know this because he 
knows me. My opposition then, 24 
years ago as a Republican House Mem- 
ber, with a Democratic President, con- 
tinued when we had a Republican 
President. And, like the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, I make my remarks, and 
I make my judgment on this issue 
without any regard to party whatso- 
ever. I know he would know that but I 
think that is true really of every Sen- 
ator. On an issue as solemn as this, a 
life-and-death issue, and that is what it 
is, I do not think people are going to 
make that decision on a partisan basis. 
In fact, I know that. 
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Mr. SPECTER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan, my 
colleague, for those very generous re- 
marks. 

Mr. President, if I may, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield for this 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Yes; I yield only for 
that purpose, without losing my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. SPECTER. On the issue of 
human rights, there is a very impor- 
tant document which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed іп the 
RECORD—I regret that it is so long, but 
it is so important and worth printing— 
showing the violations of human rights 
by Iraq in occupied Kuwait, which 
bears on our debate today. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


{Amnesty International, International 
Secretariat, London, Dec. 19, 1990) 


IRAQ/OCCUPIED KUWAIT HUMAN RIGHTS 
VIOLATIONS SINCE AUGUST 2 


NOTE ON SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY 


This document has been compiled prin- 
cipally on the basis of interviews conducted 
by Amnesty International with scores of peo- 
ple who fled Kuwait between August and No- 
vember 1990. Most of these interviews were 
carried out in Saudi Arabia, Bahrain and the 
United Kingdom, with a smaller number of 
people in the United Arab Emirates, Egypt 
and Iran also being interviewed. Most of the 
interviewees are Kuwaiti nationals, but they 
also include Bahrainis, Saudis, Lebanese, 
Egyptians, Palestinians, Indians, Filipinos, 
Britons and Americans. Among them are 
former detainees, the families of victims of 
extrajudicial executions and of those who 
have ''disappeared", eyewitnesses and medi- 
cal personnel. Amnesty International has 
also relied on information emanating from 
persons who have remained in Kuwait, and 
who include both Kuwaiti and foreign па- 
tionals. In respect of some of the torture al- 
legations made, the organization has sought 
the medical opinion of forensic pathologists 
and doctors in the United Kingdom with ex- 
perience in the examination of torture vic- 
tims. 

АП Kuwaiti nationals interviewed ге- 
quested that their identities not be revealed 
for fear of reprisals by Iraqi forces against 
members of their families stil in Kuwait. 
Some Western and Arab nationals have made 
the same request, also fearing for the safety 
of their relatives or friends in hiding in Ku- 
wait or in detention in Iraq. Hence their 
names have either been omitted altogether 
or, in some cases, changed in order to pre- 
vent identification. The exceptions to this 
are: 1) several former detainees whose names 
are mentioned in Section 3 of this document, 
апа 2) the ten victims of extrajudicial execu- 
tions (and in some cases torture) whose 
names are cited in Section 6. These cases 
have either already been submitted to the 
United Nations, or authorization to reveal 
their names has been obtained by Amnesty 
International. The names of over 1,027 other 
detainees and "''disappeared" persons re- 
ceived by Amnesty International are not 
being made public at this stage. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


Widespread abuses of human rights have 
been perpetrated by Iraqi forces following 
the invasion of Kuwait on 2 August. These 
include the arbitrary arrest and detention 
without trial of thousands of civilians and 
military personnel; the widespread torture of 
such persons in custody; the imposition of 
the death penalty and the extrajudicial exe- 
cution of hundreds of unarmed civilians, in- 
cluding children. In addition, hundreds of 
people in Kuwait remain unaccounted for, 
having effectively “disappeared” in deten- 
tion, and many of them are feared dead. To 
date, an estimated 300,000 Kuwaitis have fled 
their country, as well as several hundred 
thousand foreign nationals working in Ku- 
wait. Their accounts of the abuses they have 
either witnessed or experienced have re- 
ceived worldwide media coverage. Thís docu- 
ment details some of these abuses, confining 
itself to those violations which fail within 
Amnesty International's mandate. 

Amnesty International takes no position 
on the conflict in the Gulf, and does not con- 
done killings and other acts of violence per- 
petrated by the parties to the conflict. What 
concerns the organization are human rights 
violations taking place in that context. 
Those violations which have been reported 
since 2 August are entirely consistent with 
abuses known to have been committed in 
Iraq over many years, and which have been 
documented by Amnesty International in its 
numerous reports. Iraq's policy of the brutal 
suppression of all forms of internal dissent 
continues to be implemented, and the people 
of Iraq remain its victims. Amnesty Inter- 
national has repeatedly placed such informa- 
tion on the public record, and regrets that 
until the invasion of Kuwait, the inter- 
national community did not see fit to apply 
serious pressure in an attempt to put an end 
to these abuses. 

2. DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 2 AUGUST 


Iraqi forces invaded Kuwait on 2 August. In 
his 17 July speech, sixteen days before the 
invasion, President Saddam Hussein at- 
tacked Kuwait's royal family for damaging 
the Iraqi economy through forcing down the 
price of oil by exceeding its OPEC produc- 
tion quota. He also accused Kuwait of taking 
Iraqi crude worth U.S. $2.4bn from the 
Rumaila oil field and demanded the writing- 
off of U.S. $12bn in war loans owed to Ku- 
wait. 

Immediately after the invasion, Iraq an- 
nounced that nine-man ‘Provisional Free Ku- 
wait Government’ had been set up. It was 
headed by Colonel ‘Ala’ Hussain Ali, said to 
be Kuwaiti national. However, less than a 
week later, on 8 August, the transitional 
government was dismissed and Iraq an- 
nounced the annexation of Kuwait. By 28 Au- 
gust, Kuwait was declared to be Iraq’s 19th 
province, while the border area with Iraq was 
incorporated as an extension of the province 
of Basra. Ali Hassan al-Majid, Iraq's Min- 
ister of Local Government and a cousin of 
President Saddam Hussein, was appointed as 
its governor. In 1987-1988, he had held respon- 
sibility for law and order in the northern 
Kurdish provinces of Iraq. 

On 2 August, the United Nations (UN) Se- 
curity Council adopted Resolution 660, which 
condemned the invasion of Kuwait and called 
for Iraq’s immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal. On 6 August, economic sanctions 
were imposed on Iraq in accordance with Se- 
curity Council Resolution 661. Between 9 Au- 
gust and 29 November, nine other resolutions 
were passed, the most recent of which, Reso- 
lution 678 passed on 29 November, authorizes 
the use of force to secure Iraq's withdrawal 
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from Kuwait and sets 15 January 1991 as the 
date by which this should occur. Resolution 
670 of 25 September condemned “... the 
treatment by Iraqi forces of Kuwaiti nation- 
als, including measures to force them to 
leave their own country and mistreatment of 
persons and property in Kuwait in violation 
of international 1ам.” Resolution 674 of 29 
October urged Iraq to refrain from violating 
the Charter of the United Nations and the 
provisions of the Fourth Geneva Convention, 
and to “immediately cease and desist from 
taking Third-State nationals hostage [апа] 
mistreating and oppressing Kuwaiti and 
Third-State nationals 

To date, Iraq has not implemented any of 
the Security Council resolutions, although it 
announced on December that all detained 
Western nationals would be released. Aside 
from the perpetration of those human rights 
violations documented in this report, wide- 
spread destruction and looting of public and 
private property was carried out. Most criti- 
cal of these has been the looting of medi- 
cines, medical equipment and food supplies. 
The massive scale of destruction and looting 
which has been reported suggests that such 
incidents were neither arbitrary nor iso- 
lated, but rather reflected a policy adopted 
by the government of Iraq. According to in- 
formation received, this policy caused em- 
barrassment on the part of some Iraqi sol- 
diers who were called upon to implement it. 
A number of people who had fled Kuwait told 
Amnesty International that Iraqi soldiers 
had apologized to them for the destruction of 
their country, stating that they were led to 
believe that they had been deployed in order 
to thwart an external attack on Kuwait. A 
Kuwaiti doctor specialising in occupational 
medicine described to Amnesty Inter- 
national the looting and destruction of al- 
Shu'aib Industrial Centre where he had 
worked. On the fourth day after the invasion, 
members of Iraq's Republican Guards had ap- 
parently destroyed medical equipment, 
thrown files on the floor and torn down pho- 
tographs of the Amir of Kuwait. The doctor 
said: "I went into the dental clinic, which 
was also completely destroyed. I noticed 
that on one of the walls of the clinic the fol- 
lowing words were written in large letters: 
"Dear Kuwaiti doctors—we are sorry but we 
are under orders." 

Since occupying Kuwait, Iraqi forces are 
reported to have meted out collective pun- 
ishments against the local population in re- 
taliation for armed attacks against them. 
Several incidents were reported involving 
the burning or blowing up of homes in dis- 
tricts where Iraqi soldiers had been killed. A 
night curfew was imposed in Kuwait City at 
the start of the invasion remained in force 
until 28 November. Filming and photography 
are prohibited, and the offices of all news- 
papers and magazines have been closed down. 
The Iraqi authorities took over the printing 
presses of al-Qabas, one of Kuwait's daily 
newspapers, to issue their own newspaper, al- 
Nida'. At least three al-Qabas employees, two 
Lebanese nationals and one Egyptian, were 
arrested on 25 August reportedly for refusing 
to cooperate with the Iraqi authorities. In 
September and October the Iraqi Govern- 
ment issued a series of regulations aimed at 
completing the ‘Iraqization’ of Kuwait. 
These regulations required Kuwaitis to take 
up Iraqi identity papers in lieu of existing 
Kuwaiti documents; to replace Kuwaiti car 
number plates with Iraqi ones; to change the 
clock to correspond to Iraqi time (previously 
there was an hour's difference between the 
two countries); and to use Iraqi rather than 
Kuwaiti currency (initially parity of the 
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Iraqi dinar with Kuwaiti dinar was enforced, 
the harder Kuwaiti currency being worth 20 
Iraqi dinars before the invasion. Subse- 
quently, Iraq declared that only its own cur- 
rency was legal tender) A number of dis- 
tricts, streets and public buildings were re- 
named, particularly those which carried the 
names of members of Kuwait's Al-Sabah 
family. 

Since 2 August, Iraq has denied the media 
&ccess to Kuwait. More importantly, it has 
denied access to the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross (ІСКС). In the first week 
of September, ICRC President Cornelio 
Sommaruga visited Baghdad and held three 
meetings with Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq 
‘Aziz. The terms of а possible agreement de- 
fining the ICRC's operating procedures were 
discussed. In keeping with the ICRC's man- 
date to act in the event of international 
armed conflict on the basis of the 1949 Gene- 
va Conventions, one of the organization's 
main objectives was to provide protection 
and assistance, in both Iraq and Kuwait, to 
the various categories of civilians affected 
by the events. The ICRC did not succeed in 
obtaining the Iraqi Government's authoriza- 
tion to launch an operation in Iraq and Ku- 
wait for the victims of the crisis. The gov- 
ernment has given no reason for its refusal 
to grant ICRC access. 

Similarly, Iraq has failed to respond to ap- 
peals on behalf of victims of human rights 
violations in both Iraq and Kuwait launched 
by various non-governmental organizations, 
including Amnesty International. On 3 Au- 
gust, the organization appealed publicly to 
the Iraqi Government on behalf of Iraqi ex- 
iles living in Kuwait who were reported to 
have been arrested immediately following 
the invasion. There are grave fears for their 
lives as they risk torture and execution in 
Iraq. On 23 August, Amnesty International 
expressed its concerns to the Iraqi Govern- 
ment about a wide range of human rights 
violations, including continuing arbitrary 
arrests, rape, summary executions and 
extrajudicial killings. The organization 
stressed that the arrest and continued deten- 
tion of Western nationals was contrary to 
fundamental internationally recognized 
standards of human rights, and urged the im- 
mediate and unconditional release of all 
such detainees. It requested that their names 
and whereabouts be made known, and that 
they be granted immediate and regular ac- 
cess to consular officials. Amnesty Inter- 
national called upon the Iraqi Government 
to take immediate steps to prevent incidents 
of rape by Iraqi forces, to investigate such 
incidents and to bring those responsible to 
justice. The organization also expressed its 
concern about the extension of the scope of 
the death penalty to include looting and the 
hoarding of food. In response to the execu- 
tion of the third week of August of several 
people said to have been found guilty of 
looting, Amnesty International urged the 
government to refrain from carrying out any 
further executions. It also asked under what 
laws the executions had been carried out and 
for details of any legal proceedings followed 
in their cases. Finally, the organizations ex- 
pressed grave concerns about the 
extrajudicial killings of unarmed civilians, 
including children, by Iraqi forces. It urged 
the Iraqi Government to take urgent steps to 
prevent further such killings, to investigate 
those incidents which had occurred and to 
bring those responsible to justice. 

On 29 August, Amnesty International sent 
urgent appeals to the government on behalf 
of six Kuwaiti men, all Shi’a Muslims aged 
between 18 and 26. They had been arrested on 
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3 August after taking part іп а demonstra- 
tion in the al-Sulaibikhat district of Kuwait 
City. Reports received by Amnesty Inter- 
national indicated that the six detainees had 
been transferred to Baghdad for detention. 
On 3 October, Amnesty International once 
more expressed its concerns in a public 
statement about the widespread abuses being 
perpetrated by Iraqi forces in Kuwait, in- 
cluding mass arrests, torture under interro- 
gation, summary executions and mass 
extrajudicial killings. 

The Iraqi Government failed to respond to 
any of Amnesty International’s appeals. 
However, on 3 October Iraq’s embassy in 
London issued a public statement comment- 
ing on Amnesty International's own state- 
ment issued the same day. Тһе embassy did 
not deny that human rights abuses had 
taken place, but dismissed Amnesty 
International's statement аз an embarrass- 
ment to the practice of reporting" [see Ap- 
pendix E for text of the Iraqi Embassy state- 
ment). Further comment on the human 
rights situation in Kuwait since 2 August 
came from President Saddam Hussein during 
an interview broadcast on British television 
on 12 November. Тһе following is an extract 
from that interview [other extracts from 
which are quoted in sections 3 and 5): 

INTERVIEWER: How can you justify the 
atrocities committed by Iraqi troops in your 
name? 

President HUSSEIN: Have you seen these 
atrocities yourself? 

INTERVIEWER: I have not seen them, but let 
me quote you some reports, Mr. President. 
One report speaks of scores of people being 
tortured and hanged at Kuwait University 
for opposing the annexation of their country. 
Another report speaks of 15-year-old boys 
being shot. An American woman married to 
& Kuwaiti talks about a pregnant woman 
being disembowelled. These reports have 
been coming out of Kuwait for some time. Do 
you know about these reports? Do they 
worry you? Have you heard about them? 

President HUSSEIN: What is certain is that 
I have not heard of any such acts. It is pos- 
sible that, in the same way that the Western 
media is trying to fill the minds of people ev- 
erywhere, every day, with lies about the sit- 
uation . . . it is also possible that some false 
reports may come out of Kuwait, claiming 
the sorts of things you have described. But 
let me say something to you. There is now, 
in the province of Kuwait, an instruction 
which is valid: whoever opens fire at our sol- 
diers, they will open fire in return. They will 
Shoot to kill... 

INTERVIEWER: Mr. President, these reports 
of atrocities, you see, are encouraged by the 
fact that you have sealed off Kuwait from 
the rest of the world. Why don't you let us go 
in and see for ourselves whether these re- 
ports are true? 

President HUSSEIN: You are partly right in 
what you have said. But you must undoubt- 
edly remember that now the province of Ku- 
wait is a military target for the American 
forces there and the forces allied to them. 
. .. So [the province of Kuwait] and its ap- 
proaches in the province of Basra are now 
being prepared as a fully-fledged battlefield 
for the confrontation of а possible invasion. 
And you know that, under such сіг- 
cumstances, countries usually take measures 
preventing journalists from approaching 
military zones. And the British public, for 
example, knows these facts because it has 
lived through that during the Second World 
War." 

In this document, Amnesty International 
once again calls upon the Iraqi Government 
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to implement the following recommenda- 
tions as a matter of urgency: 

1. Grant immediate access to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross to en- 
able it to provide protection and assistance 
to civilians in Kuwait and Iraq under the 
terms of the 1949 Geneva Conventions. 

2. Release immediately and uncondition- 
ally all detainees held solely on account of 
the non-violent expression of their conscien- 
tiously held beliefs or on account of their na- 
tionality. 

3. Ensure that all detainees are granted 
their internationally-recognized rights to 
challenge the legality of their detention be- 
fore a court, and to receive a trial which 
meets the requirements of fairness set forth 
in international human rights and humani- 
tarian law. 

4. Make known the whereabouts of all de- 
tainees and grant them immediate access to 
their families, legal counsel, medical doctors 
and consular officials. 

5. Initiate prompt and impartial investiga- 
tions into reports of torture and 
extrajudicial killings (including the ten 
cases referred to in this document), the re- 
sults of which should be made public. Mili- 
tary and security personnel and other public 
officials found responsible should be brought 
to justice. 

6. Conduct a prompt, thorough and impar- 
tial investigation into all reports of dis- 
appearances" and bring to justice those re- 
sponsible. Inform the families immediately 
of the arrest and keep them informed of the 
whereabouts of detainees at all times. De- 
tainees should only be held in official known 
detention centres, а list of which should be 
widely publicised. 

7. Refrain from extending the scope of the 
death penalty and taking immediate steps to 
ensure no further executions are carried out; 
provide information of the legal basis for 
those executions already carried out and de- 
tails of any trail proceedings followed in 
those cases. 

3. ARBITRARY ARRESTS, DETENTION WITHOUT 

TRIAL AND ''DISAPPEARANCES'" 


Under the circumstances prevailing in Ku- 
wait since 2 August, it has been virtually im- 
possible to estimate the number of people ar- 
rested by Iraqi forces after the invasion. In 
the absence of any official figures from the 
Iraqi Government, and its denial of access to 
detainees by any international humanitarian 
organization, Amnesty International is not 
in а position to give any precise figures. The 
organization has attempted to build ара 
general picture of the situation through in- 
formation provided by former detainees and 
eyewitnesses, as well as through statistics 
provided by governments whose nationals 
were transferred from Kuwait and held in 
Iraq. A number of Kuwaiti sources estimate 
the number of detainees to be over 10,000, a 
figure which cannot be substantiated in the 
absence of further information. By November 
1990, Amnesty International had received the 
names of over 875 Kuwaiti nationals said to 
be in Iraqi custody, both civilians and mili- 
tary personnel. The majority are believed to 
be held in prisons and detention centres in 
Iraq—notably at Basra, Baghdad and Mosul, 
and a smaller number in Kuwait City. 
Among them are eleven Kuwaiti diplomats 
who were stationed at Kuwait's embassy in 
Baghdad and its consulate in Basra at the 
time of the invasion. Amnesty International 
has also received the names of 152 others, all 
Kuwaiti men between the ages of 19 and 50 
whose fate and whereabouts are unknown. 
They include both civilians and military per- 
sonnel who are presumed to be in detention, 
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although there are fears that some may have 
been killed or executed by Iraqi forces. In ad- 
dition there are hundreds of Western nation- 
als apprehended in Kuwait and who, as at 6 
December, remained in detention in Baghdad 
апа in other undisclosed locations іп Iraq 
and Kuwait. 

In the first days of the invasion, Amnesty 
International received reports that hundreds 
of Kuwaiti military personnel were rounded 
up and held in makeshift detention centres 
in Kuwait City. The detainees included mem- 
bers of the armed forces, the navy, the police 
force and security forces. Those who were 
not seized immediately after the invasion 
continued to be sought by Iraqi troops, and 
in some instances were arrested from their 
homes. Numerous eyewitnesses stated to 
Amnesty International that Iraqi army vehi- 
cles patrolled residential areas, looking for 
the homes of military personnel. The rel- 
atives of military personnel being sought 
were sometimes themselves arrested and tor- 
tured during interrogation in order to reveal 
their whereabouts. The majority of detained 
military personnel are reported to have been 
subsequently transferred to Iraq. Official Ku- 
wait, sources estimate their number to be 
between 6,000-7,000. 

Although the majority of those arrested 
were Kuwaitis, among the detainees were 
also stateless persons living in Kuwait 
known as the ‘bidun’ [literally ‘without’, ie. 
without nationality. They include Arabs 
from neighbouring countries, some of whom 
have lived in Kuwait for over 25 years, but 
neither they nor their children born in Ku- 
wait had the right of permanent residence 
and were denied basic political and civil 
rights). Apart from Western nationals who 
were rounded up and taken to Iraq [see 
below], the detainees included Syrians, Leba- 
nese, Egyptians, Bahrainis, Saudi Arabians, 
Indians and Pakistanis. Arab nationals who 
were detained were largely from those coun- 
tries whose governments had adopted a posi- 
tion on the invasion of Kuwait considered 
‘hostile’ by Iraq. However, Amnesty Inter- 
national is aware of several cases involving 
the detention of Jordanians (largely Pal- 
estinians) who had refused to cooperate with 
Iraqi forces in Kuwait or who had been sus- 
pected of opposition activities. In two cases 
brought to the organization’s attention, the 
detainees were reported to have been sub- 
jected to torture [see Section 4 below]. 

Also reported to have been arrested in the 
first days after the invasion were scores of 
Iraqi exiles who had been living in Kuwait 
for a number of years. According to Amnesty 
International’s information, many of those 
arrested are said to be Shi’a Muslims with 
suspected links to the opposition group al- 
Da wa al-Islamiyya (Islamic Call), member- 
ship of which has been a capital offence in 
Iraq since 1980. The organization has re- 
ceived the names of several of them, who 
were said to have been arrested in the Bnaid 
al-Gar district of Kuwait City. Their fate and 
current whereabouts are unknown. They are 
believed to have been taken to Iraq where 
they face continued detention and risk tor- 
ture and execution. 

The widespread arrest of civilians began to 
be reported in the second and third weeks of 
August following, on the one hand, the emer- 
gence of an opposition movement in Kuwait 
and, on the other, the adoption by Iraq of the 
so-called ‘human shield’ policy involving the 
detention of Western nationals. According to 
reports emanating from people fleeing the 
country, groups of Kuwaitis and other na- 
tionals seized weapons and ammunition 
stored in police stations in several districts 
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of the city, leading to sporadic armed clashes 
with Iraqi troops which lasted several weeks. 
Among those who participated in the armed 
resistance against Iraqi troops were said to 
be Egyptians, Palestinians and other Arab 
nationals, as well as a number of Kuwaiti 
Shi'a Muslims who had previously formed 
part of Kuwait's internal opposition. They 
are said to include former political prisoners 
who, prior to the invasion, had been serving 
terms of imprisonment in Kuwait Central 
Prison. The number of civilian and military 
casualties on both sides resulting from these 
clashes i8 unknown. 

However, opposition to the Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait also took other forms. For exam- 
ple, in the second week after the invasion, 
leaflets calling for continued opposition to 
the occupation began to appear in the streets 
of Kuwait. These leaflets included al-Sumud 
al-Sha'bi (Popular Resistance) and Sarkha 
(The Cry). Other forms of non-violent opposi- 
tion to the Iraqi occupation included the 
raising of the Kuwaiti flag; putting up photo- 
graphs of the Amir of Kuwait, Shaikh Jaber 
al-Ahmad al-Sabah and the Crown Prince, 
Shaikh Sa'ad al-'Abdallah; writing anti-Iraq 
slogans on the walls; shouting "Alluhu 
Akbar" (God is Greater) from the rooftops; 
going out onto the streets after curfew and, 
where possible, non-compliance with the var- 
ious orders issued by Iraqi forces. Among 
those arrested in August and September, ap- 
parently for non-cooperation with the Iraqi 
Government, were former members of Ku- 
wait's National Assembly (parliament): Mu- 
barak al-Duwaila; Khaled Sultan al-'Issa 
(also a member of the Islamic Heritage Soci- 
ety); Khaled al-Wasmi; and 'Abd al-Karim al- 
Juhaidli (also a member of the recently 
formed National Council). One of them, 
Khaled Sultan al-'Issa, was held for 29 days, 
principally in Basra. According to informa- 
tion received by Amnesty International, his 
beard was shaved off and he was subjected to 
beatings and electric shocks. 

Opposition to the occupation developed 
into a form of ‘civil disobedience’ from mid- 
September, following the issuing of a series 
of regulations by the Iraqi Government 
aimed at completing the ‘Iraqization’ of Ku- 
wait [see Section 2 above]. The refusal to 
comply with such orders led to the arrest of 
civilians who had not participated in any 
armed resistance against Iraqi forces. Civil- 
ians were also arrested for non-compliance 
with other types of regulations introduced in 
Kuwait, such as the ban on growing beards 
which came into effect in the first week of 
September. Several men interviewed by Am- 
nesty International said they had been 
stopped at checkpoints solely because they 
had beards, though none of them could offer 
a logical explanation as to why that should 
constitute an offence. One 30-year-old Ku- 
waiti entrepreneur who left his country on 16 
September said: 

"* * * those who had beards were ordered 
to shave them off. Punishment for non-com- 
pliance consists of plucking the beard with 
pliers or some other unspecified punishment. 
Several arbitrary regulations of this kind 
have been introduced, but they did not take 
the form of official decrees. Тһе problem for 
us was that we did not learn of these regula- 
tions unti] we encountered troops at the 
checkpoints. They would inform us what the 
latest regulation was, but by that time, it 
would be too late because we may have un- 
wittingly committed the 'offence' in ques- 
tion. I know of cases of people who have had 
their beards plucked, including elderly reli- 
gious men who traditionally wear a beard." 

Amnesty International has received the de- 
tails of several such cases, involving the pub- 
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lic humiliation of both young and elderly 
men and their subsequent detention for re- 
fusing to shave. The Iraqi authorities in Ku- 
wait have themselves failed to explain why 
the growing of beards has been made illegal. 

The following is а description of the gen- 
eral pattern of arrests as described in а 
memorandum prepared by officials of the 
Kuwaiti Red Crescent, dated 23 October: 

“Тһе daily arrests and the attacks on citi- 
zens became [widespread). People could not 
move about freely, even to carry out essen- 
tial tasks, for fear of being arrested or killed 
(or of disappearing). Raids on homes became 
& daily occurrence, which people could ex- 
pect at any time. The arrest and torture of 
people was something which threatened 
every individual. Young men were shot near 
their homes and in front of their families, 
апа this method was used by the occupiers to 
terrorize the people and to eliminate the 
young men on the pretext that they worked 
in the resistance ... there were no fair 
trials for these people. On the contrary, the 
arrests, interrogation, torture, punishments 
and killings were carried out in an arbitrary 
and whimsical manner, decided upon by іп- 
telligence agents and others in the occupy- 
ing forces. . ." 

According to reports received, in the first 
two weeks of the invasion most arrests were 
carried out in the streets. In the third week, 
Iraqi forces began entering peoples' homes 
more frequently. In some cases the intention 
was not to carry out an arrest but to force 
individuals to return to work. A lecturer in 
political science at Kuwait University, in her 
mid-50s, told Amnesty International that 
Iraqi soldiers came to her home in the Sabah 
al-Salem district on 25 August and insisted 
that she return to work. She argued, point- 
ing out that there were no students to teach. 
Here she continues her story: 

“А few days later, оп 28 or 29 August, they 
came back. This time they searched the en- 
tire house. There were eight of them, carry- 
ing weapons, and they arrived at eight in the 
morning. The children were still having 
breakfast. They asked, Do you have weap- 
ons? Do you have foreigners here?" We said 
no. Before leaving, they threatened that if a 
single shot was fired from our house they 
would blow it up. They were registering the 
names of all foreigners in peoples' homes, in- 
cluding Indians and other Asians. They said 
that if any of these foreigners escaped, they 
would arrest us and take us to Baghdad.“ 

Kuwaiti nationals arrested from their 
homes were invariably taken to the police 
station in the district where they lived. 
Some remained there throughout their pe- 
riod of detention, while others were moved 
to different places of detention in Kuwait 
City. Those detainees who were neither re- 
leased nor executed at that stage were subse- 
quently transferred to Iraq. The vast major- 
ity of police stations in Kuwait City have 
been used to hold detainees, as have the Ju- 
veniles Prison (Sijn al-Ahdath) in the dis- 
trict of al-Firdos and the Deportations Cen- 
tre (Markaz al-Ib'ad) in the district of al- 
Shuwaikh. No information has been received 
which indicates that Kuwait Central Prison 
(al-Sijn al-Markazi) in the district of al- 
Sulaibiyya has been used since the invasion 
to hold detainees. The prison is believed to 
have remained empty since 3 August, when 
an estimated 1,500 common law prisoners and 
some 50 sentenced political prisoners fled. 
One of these former political prisoners who 
subsequently fled to Iran told Amnesty 
International that much of the prison had 
been destroyed through fire in the first two 
weeks of August. 
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Public buildings as well as private homes 
have also been used to hold detainees. They 
include the Muhafazat al-'Asima [City Gov- 
ernorate] building on al-Hilali Street; the 
faculties of Law and Literature of Kuwait 
University; government ministry buildings; 
Dasman Palace and Nayef palace; sports 
clubs (such as the Olympic Club in al-Nugra 
and al-Kadhima Sports Club in al-'Udailiyya; 
the building housing the Economic Develop- 
ment Fund (Sanduq al-Tanmiya al-Iqtisadi) 
in the district of al-Mirgab; and schools 
(such as ‘Abdallah al-Salem Secondary 
School). The Iraqi Embassy building on al- 
Istiqlal Street has also been used as a place 
of detention. Private homes used for the 
same purpose have included those previously 
owned by members of the ruling al-Sabah 
family. Military buildings used to hold de- 
tainees include the Police Academy, al-Liwa’ 
al-Sades military base on the al-Jahra’ road 
and the Ali al-Salem base near the border 
with Saudi Arabia. Most former detainees 
interviewed by Amnesty International who 
were transferred to Iraq reported that they 
were take to Basra. Although in many cases 
they were not in a position to specify the 
prison or detention center, some said they 
were held in the Deportations Prison (Sijn 
al-Tasfirat) and the State Security Prison 
(Sijn al-Amn al-Siyyasi). Others said they 
were also held briefly in police stations in 
other nearby towns, including al-Zubair and 
Safwan. Several thousand detainees are cur- 
rently reported to be held in prisons in Bagh- 
dad and Mosul, but Amnesty International 
has been unable to verify their numbers or 
obtain information on their places of deten- 
tion. Most are said to be military personnel. 

A 27-year-old Kuwaiti office employee who 
fled his country in mid-September told Am- 
nesty International of a former detainee 
whom he spoke to following his release: 

As you know there is a shortage of food in 
peoples’ homes. The resistance would some- 
times take food to the mosques, where peo- 
ple could go to eat. A young man was ar- 
rested by the Iraqis in al-Shamiyyeh dis- 
trict. He was carrying a leaflet distributed 
by the resistance, which said that ‘supplies’ 
were to be taken to the mosques and gave de- 
tails of the plan. The Iraqis probably 
thought that this meant military supplies 
rather than food. They arrested the man and 
tortured him by breaking his ribs. He was 26 
years old and was arrested on Tuesday 11 
September". 

A Kuwaiti journalist who fled his country 
on 20 August told Amnesty International of 
an incident which took place in mid-August: 

"I know of the case of Khaled 
. .. [surname withheld by Amnesty Inter- 
national] who worked as a telephone opera- 
tor in the Kuwaiti army. He lived in al- 
Sulaibiyya. He was arrested by the Iraqis 
with two others. He was a 'bidun' and the 
other two were Kuwaitis. They were taken to 
Bayan police station. They were arrested be- 
cause they had raised the Kuwaiti flag on 
their car. When we asked about them at the 
police station, the Iraqis told us that Khaled 
was going to be transferred to Baghdad. But 
I saw him the following day when he was re- 
leased. He had marks all over his body from 
having been beaten. He could not walk nor- 
mally as he had been subjected to falaqa for 
а prolonged period *. 

А former detainee, а 31-year-old Kuwaiti, 
said that he was stopped at a checkpoint on 
23 September and accused of stealing his own 
car. He was held for five days, initially in a 
schoo] in the district of Salwa and later at 
al-Shuwaikh Security Directorate 
(Mudiriyyat Amn al-Shuwaikh). According to 
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his testimony, he was slapped, punched and 
beaten with & hosepipe for one hour, and 
threatened with the rape of hís mother. He 
said he was interrogated eleven times about 
opposition activities. Upon being released 
his car was returned to him, stripped of ev- 
erything inside it. Another former detainee, 
& 23-year-old labourer, told Amnesty Inter- 
national that he was arrested on 8 October: 

“Тһе day before there had been an attack 
on Iraqi soldiers. The Iraqis were stopping 
all cars and taking people away. I was told 
to board а bus near the checkpoint, together 
with 12 or 13 others. The bus took us to 
Bayan police station. I was held there for 
three days and interrogated about the resist- 
ance. Then they took me to а school, where 
I was interrogated by two officers and two 
soldiers. They applied electricity to my 
chest, head and arms. I felt paralysed for 
nearly three days. They also poured an acid- 
like liquid on my back and used a pincer-like 
device which they placed around my fingers 
and tightened. I was released one week later 
after my friends paid a bribe.“ 

Among the children interviewed by Am- 
nesty International was a 16-year-old Ku- 
waiti boy, а student at al-Farwaniyya Sec- 
ondary School. He was arrested on 1 October 
after violating the night curfew: 

“I was taken to al-Rabia police station and 
put in а cell with four others. I was held for 
five days, and interrogated daily usually at 
about 3 pm. I was asked about my father, 
brothers and friends. During interrogation, a 
second person would come in and punch me 
or beat me with a belt. Each session usually 
lasted about half an hour. After five days my 
left arm was marked with the letter H using 
a hot skewer. I was told that if I got into any 
more trouble it would mean certain death. 
Then I was released and told to go home.“ 

Incidents such as these, as well as the pre- 
vailing climate of fear, also took their toll 
on the younger children. Here, a Kawaiti 
housewife in her late thirties who left the 
country at the end of August described to 
Amnesty International one aspect of this: 

“As a result of these tactics, the children 
were in a permanent state of fright. Many of 
them developed a stutter and could not talk 
normally. Others began suffering from un- 
controlled urination. We tried to cure their 
stutter by taking them up on the rooftops 
with us where we shouted Allahu Akbar in 
protest at the Iraqi invasion. At first the 
children had difficulty in getting the words 
out, but we urged them to shout at the top 
of their voices. After several attempts, some 
of them regained normal speech.“ 

The vast majority of former detainees 
interviewed by Amnesty International stated 
that they were not brought before any judi- 
cial authority throughout their detention 
period, and had remained in the sole custody 
of arresting and interrogating officials. Al- 
most all were held incommunicado and were 
routinely denied visits from family, friends, 
lawyers or doctors. Although some detainees 
were accused of specific offences, no ‘official’ 
charges as such were brought against them, 
even though in some cases the interrogating 
officials informed them of the punishment 
by law’ for the offences they had committed. 
For example, several of those interviewed 
had been accused of ‘illegal entry’ into Ku- 
wait (this pertained largely to Kuwaitis who 
entered the country after the invasion, ei- 
ther to assist their families in fleeing or to 
participate in the opposition against Iraqi 
forces). In some of those cases, the detainees 
were informed that the punishment for ‘ille- 
gal entry’ was five to eight years’ imprison- 
ment. As far as Amnesty International is 
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aware, however, such punishments have not 
been codified in law. At the same time, de- 
tainees accused of offences said to be punish- 
able by long term imprisonment have often 
been released within days or weeks. The de- 
cision to release appears to be as arbitrary 
as the decision to arrest. Amnesty Inter- 
national received details of the following in- 
cident from a group of Kuwaitis reporting di- 
rectly from Kuwait on 10 November: 

“In the district of al-Faiha’ an [Iraqi] offi- 
cer asked to enter the cooperative society 
without standing in the queue. The young 
men from the society told him to wait for his 
turn. In the evening the same officer re- 
turned, accompanied by a number of soldiers. 
They took five of the young men who worked 
at the cooperative society to the police sta- 
tion and charged them with stealing cars be- 
longing to the municipality. An order was is- 
sued to detain them for 15 days in order to 
bring them to trial in Basra. But after an 
offer of ‘presents’ (a video and television) of 
the issuing of a letter from the municipality 
confirming that the cars had been given to 
the cooperative society, the young men were 
released.“ 

Of the scores of people interviewed, only 
for former detainees stated that they had 
been brought before a judge, three of them in 
Iraq and the fourth in Kuwait. A 23-year-old 
Kuwaiti student (пате withheld by Amnesty 
International] arrest in the third week of 
September in al-Salmiyya, stated that he 
was held for eighteen days, first in Kuwait 
City and then in Iraq. He had not been in Ku- 
wait when the invasion took place, but had 
returned to help his family leave. He stated 
that he was tortured throughout his deten- 
tion period, including with electric shocks. 
After two days' detention in Kuwait City, he 
маз taken to Basra and held for one week іп 
& place he described as the 'offices of Iraqi 
intelligence'. Here he continues his story: 

"After that I was transferred by bus to an 
ordinary prison. The drive was about 15 min- 
utes. I was told I had to pay for the bus fare, 
which I did with the little money I had on 
me. In the prison I was held in a large hall, 
where there were hundreds of detainees. I re- 
mained in the prison for eight days, and then 
32 of the detainees were summoned for trial. 
I was one of them. We were taken to another 
building which had a sign on the outside say- 
ing ‘Basra Court’. We sat in a waiting room, 
and then each of us was brought before a 
judge individually. I didn't know whether he 
was really a judge, but the sign on the door 
of his office said ‘The Judge’. He wore civil- 
ian clothes. There was also an officer in the 
room, taking notes. I was before the judge 
for three minutes altogether. He asked me 
for my name and why I had returned to Ku- 
wait. The charge against me was entering 
the country illegally (when I was first ar- 
rested I was accused of espionage). Then the 
judge asked me to sign a statement, the con- 
tents of which I was given no opportunity to 
read. He warned me that if I was caught 
again I would be executed. I was taken back 
to the waiting room while the other detain- 
ees went through the same process. When it 
was over, we were taken back to the prison 
where they gave us back our identity docu- 
ments and released us. A few of us took a 
taxi as far as Safwan, and from there entered 
Kuwait.” 

Another 23-year-old Kuwaiti [mame with- 
held by Amnesty International], formerly in 
the armed forces, was arrested at a check- 
point іп al-'Ardiyya on 12 August. He stated 
that one of his neighbours had informed 
Iraqi soldiers at al-Firdos police station that 
he had hidden weapons in the basement of 
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his home. He was held in Kuwait City for ten 
days until his interrogators, a captain and a 
first lieutenant, said they would release me 
in exchange for a television, a video machine 
and video cassettes. Another Iraqi soldier at 
the station also told me to bring perfumes, a 
suitcase and car tyre.” Following his release 
he left Kuwait for Saudi Arabia and then re- 
turned on around 4 September when he was 
arrested again with five other Kuwaitis who 
had entered Kuwait with him. They were all 
held for six days in al-Jahra’ police station 
and then transferred to Basra, where they 
were taken to the Deportations Prison (Sijn 
al-Tasfirat). The following is his account of 
what happened later: 

"We were put in a cell measuring 4 x 3 
metres where there were already other de- 
tainees: nine Iraqis, two Syrians and four 
Jordanians. The Iraqi detainees were wear- 
ing army uniforms. They had been accused of 
looting. The two Syrians had been accused of 
carrying false car documents. We stayed 
there for three days without being interro- 
gated, but occasionally the guards would 
show us other detainees who had been tor- 
tured, just to frighten us. On the third day 
they took the six of us, together with the 
Syrian and Jordanian detainees, to police 
headquarters in Safwan. We travelled by car, 
and they asked us to pay the fare for the 
journey. We were told we were going to be 
executed. Пп Safwan] we were put in a cell 
where about sixty people of various nation- 
alities were held. A while later an Iraqi man 
appeared. He said he was a lawyer and identi- 
fied himself аз... (name withheld by Am- 
nesty International]. He said to us he could 
secure our release in return for 4,000 Iraqi di- 
nars per person. None of us had asked for a 
lawyer. Не had come of his own accord, look- 
ing for cases. We said we had Saudi rivals, 
which the lawyer said he would accept. He 
then advised us that when we were brought 
before the judge, we should say that we had 
returned to Kuwait in order to look for our 
sheep. At 6 pm that evening an Iraqi officer, 
known as Ra'ed, interrogated the six of us. 
He asked us what we had to say to explain 
our situation. The lawyer was present during 
the session. We repeated what he had in- 
structed us to say. At 7 am the following 
morning we were taken on foot to the court 
in Safwan. The judge did not speak to us, but 
wrote something down and then informed us 
that we were being released. The whole proc- 
ess barely lasted one minute. I don't know 
what happened to the Jordanian and Syrian 
detainees. They were still being held when 
we left.“ 

As mentioned earlier, it was not possible 
to determine in many cases the reasons be- 
hind the release of detainees. However, three 
essential preconditions appear to apply in 
most cases. Firstly, detainees are required to 
sign statements declaring their allegiance to 
President Saddam Hussein and the Iraqi 
Government. And their agreement to cooper- 
ate with the Iraqi authorities (principally by 
acting as informers). Secondly, release was 
invariably accompanied by the payment of 
bribes. Many former detainees and relatives 
of detainees told Amnesty International that 
they had to pay sums of money and provide 
certain goods requested by the interrogating 
officials. In this regard, the goods most in 
demand have been television sets and video 
machines, although, as the case mentioned 
above demonstrates, other requests may be 
made. One 17-year-old former detainee said 
that his interrogators offered him his release 
in exchange for an Indian or Filipino woman 
[see Appendix А2). Thirdly, detainees are ге- 
quired to provide detailed information on 
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themselves and their relatives, such as that 
described below by а Red Crescent doctor re- 
leased from detention on 11 October: 

"Upon release, the Iraqis asked us to рго- 
vide detailed information about our families. 
They wanted the names, addresses and pro- 
fessions of my own immediate family, my 
brothers and sisters, my brothers-in-law and 
my paternal uncles and their families. When 
all this information was written down, we 
were made to sign an undertaking that if we 
talked about what happened to us, members 
of our families would be harmed, and that 
the penalty was death. They also asked us 
for information about any past political ас- 
tivity and any period spent in detention. 
They even took down information on our 
educational qualifications. The statement 
we were made to sign also said that all the 
information we had provided was correct, 
and that if any of it proved false, the penalty 
was death. We also had to undertake to in- 
form the Iraqis of any political crimes we 
heard about.“ 

A number of people interviewed by Am- 
nesty International also stated that detain- 
ees who had been badly mutilated as a result 
of torture were either kept in detention, pre- 
vented from leaving Kuwait or executed. 
This appears to be a more recent develop- 
ment, prompted in all likelihood by wide- 
spread media coverage of human rights 
abuses being perpetrated by Iraqi forces in 
Kuwait. The 17-year-old former detainee 
mentioned above, who was released in early 
October, stated that just prior to release: 

"* * * they transferred us to Muhafazat 
al'Asima where we were examined. I hid the 
traces of torture on my body in order to 
avoid being executed, because anyone who 
has clear traces of torture on his body or is 
suffering from permanent damage is exe- 
cuted.” 

Families were given no official notification 
of the arrest, place of detention and subse- 
quent movement of detainees, and had to ob- 
tain such information through their own ef- 
forts. During the first two weeks of the inva- 
sion, relatives of detainees routinely en- 
quired about them with Iraqi military per- 
sonnel who had taken charge of the local po- 
lice stations. In some instances, the families 
were told that the detainees had been trans- 
ferred to Iraq, and that al] further enquires 
should be made to the authorities there. 
However, in the vast majority of cases, Iraqi 
forces denied having the detainees in their 
custody. Those arrested had therefore effec- 
tively “disappeared” in detention, and their 
families remained ignorant of their false fate 
and whereabouts until they had either been 
released or executed. In the latter case, the 
bodies of the victims would either be found 
in the streets of Kuwait City, or else dumped 
outside their homes [see section 6]. 

As incidents of arrests and killings multi- 
plied from mid-August, the families of those 
who had disappeared“ became increasingly 
reluctant to make enquiries about them for 
fear of being arrested themselves. A 31-year- 
old Kuwaiti doctor told Amnesty Inter- 
national of one such case: 

“Тһе young man (a Kuwaiti, name with- 
held by Amnesty International] went to en- 
quire about his cousin who was held in al- 
Rigga police station. When he kept insisting 
he was taken inside the police station. He 
was stripped of his clothes and told to pray. 
When he kneeled down they started kicking 
&nd beating him. He was suspended from a 
fan for several hours and was told to sit on 
& bottle. He was released several days later 
with a message to everyone, that this is the 
punishment for those who ask about any de- 
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tainees. He was in a very bad psychological 
state. This happened in the first week of Sep- 
tember.“ 

Instead, the families of detainees turned 
for help to the Red Cresent, to whom many 
of the bodies found in the streets were being 
referred. A member of the Red Crescent's ad- 
ministrative council described the situation 
to Amnesty International: 

“Іп the early days of the invasion, we tried 
to raise with the Iraqis the cases of detainees 
as well as those who had disappeared. There 
were many such cases in Kuwait. When a 
young man steps out of his house, there is а 
likelihood that he will not return. The fami- 
lies of the disappeared tried to enquire about 
them with the Iraqis in all possible places, 
but to no avail. So they used to come to the 
Red Crescent in the hope that we had some 
information. Prior to the invasion, the Ku- 
waiti Red Crescent had professional links 
with the Iragi Red Crescent, and we tried to 
use those connections in order to obtain in- 
formation about the detainees. We were not 
successful in this. АП we could do was to ask 
the families to write down for us the names 
and details of those missing, in case we 
should come across them in the future... . 


On 16 September, six Red Crescent workers 
were arrested by Iraqi soldiers. They were 
taken away from their premises on the pre- 
text that they were to attend a meeting with 
the Iraqi Minister of Health who was visiting 
Kuwait. Instead, they were taken to Nayef 
Palace, which is being used as a detention 
centre. They were held there for 26 days. Fol- 
lowing their release, the Red Crescent head- 
quarters were closed down, and Iraq subse- 
quently announced that the Iraqi and Kuwait 
Red Crescent societies had been merged. 

The following is a father’s account of his 
attempts to find one of his sons, Hassan, a 
24-year-old teacher. He was arrested from his 
home on 16 September, together with his 
younger brother, Abdallah, a student aged 
18. Abdallah was brought back nine days 
later and shot dead in front of his parent's 
home [see Sectíon 6 below], while Hassan re- 
mained in detention. The father, а Kuwaiti 
aged 53, told Amnesty International how he 
tried to find him [the names of both sons 
have been changed to prevent identification]: 

“When I returned to my house after the 
burial [of Abdallah], a Palestinian whom I 
did not know came up to me and asked if I 
was the father of... (mentioning the 
names of my other sons who were in the 
armed forces). When I replied yes, he warned 
me: “Your sons were in the armed forces. 
You had better escape or they will come 
after you." So I spent the next week in hid- 
ing, moving from house to house and sleep- 
ing in different places. Then I felt I must 
look for my son, Hassan. I enquired about 
him everywhere. I went to the police sta- 
tions in al-Rigga, al-Ahmadi, al-Sabahiyya. 
Khaitan, but did not find him. At one of 
these police stations the Iraqis asked me if I 
was а Kuwaiti. I said yes, and they mocked 
me: "Your sons are the sons of Jaber and 
Sa'ad" [referring to the Amir of Kuwait and 
the Crown Prince]. Finally, I was told he was 
at Markaz al-Ib'ad [the Deportation Centre]. 
When I went there, the soldiers told me that 
they would release Hassan in exchange for a 
television, a video and 500 dinars. So I went 
home and returned with these items. I was 
kept waiting for several hours. At 3.15 in the 
afternoon Hassan was brought out. He could 
not walk, the soldiers were carrying him. I 
put him in the car and took him to the home 
of my brother-in-law in al-Rumaithiyya. 
Hassan had been badly tortured and his face 
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was swollen from having been beaten. I did 
not dare to take him to any of the hospitals. 
So we waited, and at the first opportunity we 
left Kuwait. . ." 

A 24-year-old Kuwaiti, formerly a lieuten- 
апб in the National Guard, describes below 
how he learned of the fate of his father who, 
according to a former detainee held with him 
at al-Firdos police station, had been trans- 
ferred to a hospital. The father had been ar- 
rested in the district of al-Sabahiyya in later 
August on suspicion of taking part in opposi- 
tion activities: 

"When [the former detainee) told me that 
my father was in hospital, I went looking for 
him in the hospital, I went looking for him 
in the hospitals but I couldn't find him. I 
looked in the cemeteries but I couldn't find 
him. Then I was advised to go to al-Amiri 
Hospital where . . . photographs of the dead 
[had been taken]. There, I saw & photograph 
of my father. There were traces of beatings 
on his head, an open wound in his stomach 
and the skin on his face was flayed. I left the 
hospital with my cousin, and we came across 
& checkpoint near al-Hamra Cinema. [The 
soldier] told us to produce identification and 
asked me why I was crying. My cousin re- 
plied that my father had died. The soldier 
said that it was no problem that my father 
had died. My cousin told him that my father 
was more honourable than any Iraqi. . ." 

Both the former lieutenant and his cousin 
were arrested at this point and held for five 
days. 

The detention of Western and other foreign 
nationals 

The information in this section relates to 
the period up to 6 December, when President 
Saddam Hussein announced that all detained 
Western and other nationals were to be re- 
leased and allowed to leave Iraq. Develop- 
ments after 6 December are not referred to in 
this document. 

On 19 August, seventeen days after the in- 
vasion, the Iraqi authorities ordered all 
Western foreign nationals in Kuwait to as- 
semble in three hotels in Kuwait City—the 
Regency Palace, the Meridien and the Inter- 
national Hotel. They announced that these 
nationals may be transferred for detentíon 
&t key military and industrial sites in order 
to deter military attacks against Iraq. А1- 
though none were actually detained on that 
day, the announcement marked the begin- 
ning of what is now commonly referred to as 
Iraq's ‘human shield’ policy. On 20 August, 
British and French government sources con- 
firmed that 82 Britons and six French na- 
tionals were moved from hotels in Kuwait 
and taken to unknown destinations. In addi- 
tion, some 200 British and American nation- 
als who had also been transferred from Ku- 
wait to Iraq were detained in several hotels 
in Baghdad. On 21 August, the Iraqi authori- 
ties confirmed that some foreign nationals 
had been transferred to military sites in 
Iraq. 


Subsequently, hundreds of foreign nation- 
als were rounded up in Kuwait City and 
taken to Iraq. They included French, British, 
Amerícan, Australian, German, Dutch, Bel- 
gian, Scandinavian and Italian nationals, as 
well as Japanese nationals. Hundreds of oth- 
ers of these and other western nationalities 
who were either working in or visiting Iraq 
&t the time were also detained in hotels in 
Baghdad or transferred to undisclosed loca- 
tions. In the third week of August, the Iraqi 
authorities announced that some 13,000 West- 
ern, Soviet and Japanese nationals would 
not be permitted to leave Iraq or Kuwait 
until United States troops withdrew from 
Saudi Arabia and the sanctions against Iraq 
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were lifted. Nevertheless, up until 6 Decem- 
ber, several] hundred of these foreign nation- 
als were allowed to leave Iraq, largely fol- 
lowing visits by former heads of state and 
political leaders from countries including 
Britain, France, the United States, Austria, 
Germany, Japan and the Soviet Union. The 
majority remained in Iraq, however, and 
were dubbed 'guests' by the host country. 
The precise numbers of those among them 
who, аб the time of writing, were detained іп 
Strategic military and industrial installa- 
tions, were not known. According to one es- 
timate, some 600 British, Japanese and 
American nationals were being held at an es- 
timated thirty sites in both Iraq and Kuwait, 
while up to 2,000 Western nationals remained 
in hiding in Kuwait [figures compiled by the 
Associated Press news agency]. 

The Iraqi authorities have said nothing to 
suggest that these foreign nationals are 
being held on grounds other than their na- 
tionality. President Saddam Hussein ге- 
cently reaffirmed that they have not been 
charged with any offence. In an interview 
broadcast on British television on 12 Novem- 
ber, he said the following: 

"If you ask these guests, whom you call 
hostages, who have returned to Britain: did 
Iraq ask anything of you in return for lifting 
the restrictions on travel. . . they will reply 
that nothing [was asked]. Therefore .. . 
they are not hostages. And if you ask them: 
did Iraq charge you with anything or inter- 
rogate you, they will reply no. Therefore 
they are not imprisoned, and the description 
of detention and imprisonment does not 
apply to them 

Semantics aside, however, it is beyond 
doubt that these detentions are arbitrary 
апа violate international human rights 
norms. Furthermore, all foreign nationals 
detained since 2 August have been denied 
consular access. Foreign diplomats in Ku- 
wait were themselves stripped of diplomatic 
immunity when the Iraqi authorities an- 
nounced that all embassies in the country 
should cease to operate by 24 August. 

Scores of Western nationals took refuge in 
their embassies in Kuwait City in the third 
week of August when the ‘human shield’ pol- 
icy began to be implemented, but most re- 
mained in hiding elsewhere. A group of Brit- 
ish and American nationals who, at the time 
of writing, were in hiding in Kuwait de- 
scribed their situation thus in a report they 
had compiled dated 6 November. 

“We have been in hiding at various loca- 
tions for over three months. We never go 
outside and the only daylight we see is by 
peeping round a curtain. As for escape, that 
is totally impossible. We would have to get 
through as many as six checkpoints manned 
by armed Iraqi soldiers to reach the desert. 
Even if we got that far, which is very un- 
likely, we face the prospect of being shot 
without warning by soldiers in and around 
Kuwait.” 

One British national was in fact shot dead 
on 11 August as he tried to cross the Kuwait- 
Saudi Arabian border [see Section 6 below]. 
The situation became more precarious with 
the introduction of the death penalty for 
harbouring Western nationals on 25 August. 
Several Kuwaiti former detainees inter- 
viewed by Amnesty International stated that 
during interrogation, they were questioned 
on the whereabouts of foreigners. Many oth- 
ers reported that Iraqi soldiers conducted 
house-to-house searches looking for foreign- 
ers, and that in some cases violence was used 
to detain them. On 5 September an American 
national, Miles Hoffman, was reported to 
have been shot in the arm while trying to 
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evade capture from his home. Also in early 
September, a British man and his Filipino 
wife were allegedly beaten prior to their ar- 
rest. An account of that incident, as well as 
a general description of the situation, is pro- 
vided by a British woman who had been liv- 
ing in Kuwait and whose husband remained 
in hiding there. She told Amnesty Inter- 
national in October: 

“Our home was in al-Fahahil. . . we heard 
lots of stories. I knew a British guy with a 
Filipino wife, he’s about 35 or 40 years old. 
The Iraqis broke into their flat while they 
were in hiding in the back room. It was be- 
tween 1 and 3 September. They kicked the 
wife in the chest and her husband was badly 
beaten around the head. I think she’s here 
now [in the United Kingdom], but he’s a hos- 
tage... My husband and I were in hiding al- 
most from the beginning. We went out only 
if it was absolutely necessary. Eight days 
after the invasion we moved from our flat be- 
cause it became unbearable. We were afraid 
the Iraqis would come, so we moved south- 
wards. Someone told us they were picking up 
Brits in house-to-house searches ... Now 
the situation is much worse. I got a letter 
from my husband on Friday, it was dated 25 
September and was smuggled out of Kuwait. 
He says there’s an atmosphere of despair. He 
seems to think the soldiers are getting ready 
to move in, and it's a lot more tense than 
when I was there. He says they're picking up 
more Brits, and mentioned that at least 
twenty more were picked up last week. He's 
back to hiding in the attic now . . . The Pal- 
estinians were helping with food, but they 
can't help any more because they don't have 
money..." 

The 6 November report quoted earlier, 
which had been sent to Amnesty Inter- 
national (among others), gives further de- 
tails about the situation of some of the 
Western nationals: 

We have to report that the American Em- 
bassy is now totally out of touch with the 
situation in Kuwait and the conditions under 
which its people and ourselves are surviving. 
They are virtually powerless to help us in 
any way. For us in hiding, it means that for 
our daily needs we have to rely totally on 
the goodwill and capabilities of the Kuwaiti 
people, whose patience is wearing very thin 
... An additional problem in respect of our 
security is now getting close. АП Kuwaitis 
will become non-persons in their own coun- 
try on November 25 . . . unless they register 
themselves for Iraqi citizenship. Those not 
complying will become fugitives from Iraqi 
justice in their own country and, like us, 
will have to go into hiding. Many others will 
take the opportunity to leave the country if 
possible before November 25th . . . This will 
leave many of us in hiding without protec- 
tion. It will assuredly force large numbers of 
us to give ourselves up, as there will be no- 
body to supply us with food.” 

The 25 November deadline for the taking 
up of Iraqi identity documents has since 
been extended by one month. An earlier re- 
port sent in mid-October by the same group 
of British and American nationals gave de- 
tails of the case below, which highlighted the 
predicament of Western nationals in hiding 
who required medical attention: 

“A Scotsman in hiding in Kuwait City was 
rushed to a hospital with a perforated ulcer. 
He had been reluctant to expose himself for 
fear of capture, despite his condition. Unfor- 
tunately the man died in the hospital. His 
body has still not been released by the Iraqis 
for burial." 
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4. TORTURE AND ILL-TREATMENT OF DETAINEES 


In the period August to November, Am- 
nesty International interviewed scores of de- 
tainees who stated that they had been tor- 
tured while in the custody of Iraqi forces. 
The majority of the victims were Kuwaiti 
males between the ages of 16 and 35, some of 
whom still bore marks of torture on their 
bodies when interviewed. Amnesty Inter- 
national has also received numerous other 
testimonies from the families of torture vic- 
tims, the doctors who examined them and, in 
the cases of those who died, the people who 
buried them. Some have also given accounts 
of the torture and ill-treatment of women 
generally, who are said to have been sub- 
jected to beatings and rape. The methods of 
torture and ill-treatment said to have been 
used by the Iraqi forces since 2 August are 
listed in detail at the end of this section. 

Iraqi forces at all levels appear to have 
been involved in the infliction of torture on 
detainees. They include ordinary soldiers 
from Iraq's regular army, senior military 
personnel, and agents of Iraqi intelligence 
and the security forces. Based on the infor- 
mation it has received and the interviews it 
has conducted, Amnesty International be- 
lieves that torture is being systematically 
used during interrogation, both in order to 
extract information and as punishment. It is 
during this period that torture is described 
at its most brutal, when the interrogation 
methods used by Iraqi forces have frequently 
resulted in permanent physical or mental 
damage. The condition of detainees under 
such circumstances is compounded by their 
deprivation of medical treatment while in 
custody and, following their release, by the 
almost total absence of medical facilities. 

Two categories of detainees appear to have 
been targetted for particularly severe tor- 
ture: actual or suspected members of the Ku- 
waiti armed forces, National Guard, police 
and security forces, and individuals sus- 
pected of having participated in armed re- 
sistance against Iraqi forces. However, oth- 
ers have been tortured for involvement in 
non-violent activities such as peaceful dem- 
onstrations (in the early days of the inva- 
sion), writing anti-Iraq slogans on walls, pos- 
sessing opposition leaflets and raising the 
Kuwaiti flag. In large measure, torture in 
these cases was aimed at punishing such acts 
of defiance. It was also aimed at extracting 
information about the identity of persons in- 
volved in opposition activities, the locations 
of such activities, and the whereabouts of in- 
dividuals or families being sought by the 
Iraqi authorities. In other cases, the objec- 
tive was to force detainees to cooperate with 
Iraqis after release by acting as informers. 
Coupled with that was forcing them to make 
statements against the Kuwaiti ruling fam- 
ily and government and making declarations 
of allegiance to Iraq’s President Saddam 
Hussein. Finally, the sheer brutality of the 
torture inflicted on detainees was designed 
to terrorize the population at large and to 
discourage others from expressing in what- 
ever form their opposition to the Iraqi pres- 
ence in Kuwait. 

Appendix A of this document contains the 
testimonies of eight Kuwaiti men and youths 
who stated to Amnesty International that 
they had been tortured at the hands of Iraqi 
forces [their names have been withheld at 
their own request]: 

Al. A former interrogator in his early 30s, 
arrested on 22 September after being found 
in possession of a leaflet giving information 
on chemical weapons. He was detained for 
one week, principally at al-Farwaniyya po- 
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lice station, and subjected to beatings, kick- 
ing, burning of the skin and sexual torture. 

А2. A 17-year-old student arrested in early 
September after being found in possession of 
& gun and leaflets containing information on 
weaponry. He was detained for 36 days in sev- 
eral detention centres in Kuwait City and 
later in Basra and subjected to beatings, 
mock execution, falaqa [beatings on the 
soles of the feet], electric shocks and threat- 
ened with sexual torture. 

A3. A 32-year-old office clerk arrested on 3 
August as he returned home after buying 
foodstuffs from the local cooperative society. 
He was detained for five days at al- 
Sulaibiyya police station and subjected to 
beatings and electric shocks, and was shot in 
the leg at point blank range. 

A4. A 22-year-old student arrested on 24 
August following house-to-house searches in 
the district of al-Rawda. He was detained for 
eight days in al-Rawda and al-Farwaniyya 
police stations, and subjected to beatings, 
kicking, and falaqa. Cigarettes were extin- 
guished on his body and his leg was slashed 
with a knife. 

А5. A 38-year-old man arrested on 5 Sep- 
tember after another detainee allegedly re- 
vealed that he was active in the armed oppo- 
sition. He was detained for one week at the 
Kuwait General Staff headquarters in the 
district of al-Shuwaikh and later in Basra. 
He was subjected to beatings, mock execu- 
tion, exposure to hot and cold temperatures, 
electric shocks and suspension from a rotat- 
ing fan. 

A6. A man in his 30s arrested twice, in the 
third week of August and later on 20 Septem- 
ber and accused of being member of the Ku- 
waiti armed forces and of having partici- 
pated in opposition activities. He was held 
for four days in a school and at al-Jahra’ po- 
lice station and subjected to beatings, kick- 
ing, electric shocks and the placing of heavy 
weights on his body. 

А7. A 23-year-old student arrested around 
22 September after returning to Kuwait to 
assist his family in fleeing the country. He 
was detained for eighteen days in several de- 
tention centers in Kuwait City and later in 
Basra. He was subjected to beatings, whip- 
ping, exposure to cold air and to the sun for 
prolonged periods, as well as electric shocks. 

AB. A 31-year-old man arrested on 14 Sep- 
tember at his home during a diwaniyya [a 
traditional male gathering where social and 
political issues are discussed]. He was de- 
tained for three weeks at al-Farwaniyya and 
al-Jahra’ police stations as well as a private 
home in Kuwait City, and later in Basra. He 
was subjected to beatings, electric shocks, 
mock execution, was forced to watch his rel- 
atives being tortured and was himself tor- 
tured in front of them. 

Numerous other testimonies have reached 
Amnesty International, from which only a 
selected few are published in this document. 
The following is an extract from The testi- 
mony of a Kuwaiti former detainee held in 
al-Kadhima Sports Club. Here he describes 
the condition of other detainees held with 
him, including that of a 13-year-old boy: 

“One of the soldiers led us into the squash 
court, and we saw many Kuwaitis of dif- 
ferent ages, ranging between 13 and 45. Some 
of them had fainted from torture. I sat next 
to a 13-year-old boy whose body looked blue. 
I asked him, What have you confessed to?” 
He said: “Му crime was to shout Allahu 
Akbar and every oppressor, and I was tor- 
tured with electricity for four days. The skin 
on my back was peeling and I can only sleep 
while sitting." There was another young 
man who was unable to stand or hold any- 
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thing because the skin on his hands and feet 
had split and peeled from being tortured 
with flames. Worse than that, I saw one of 
the young men from the resistance whose 
finger and toenails had been extracted, and 
whose body was blue from [the application 
of] electricity. He had become blind because 
they had used a kind of caustic substance to 
torture him. He was barely alive, unaware of 
what was happening around him. (Then he 
told me who he was and said], Take care of 
my parents because I am their only son and 
they have по опе in the world except me". I 
asked him, "Why have you done this?" So he 
said, '"There is nothing more precious to me 
than my father and mother, except my coun- 
try... . If Kuwait is thirsty I will water it 
with my blood". He started singing, I am a 
Kuwaiti", and I started crying, not from fear 
but because of the situation we were in..." 

А 38-year-old Kuwaiti housewife told Am- 
nesty International of the case of her neigh- 
bour's son, an 18-year-old Kuwaiti boy ac- 
cused of distributing leaflets: 

My neighbour's son . . . [name withheld by 
Amnesty International] was arrested at the 
end of August in the district of al-Surra 
where he lived. It was Friday night, after the 
evening prayers. He was detained for about 
ten days. His mother went to al-Surra police 
station to look for him, but the Iraqis told 
her he was not there. Ten days later he was 
released. He had been held at al-Farwaniyya 
police station. I went to my neighbour's 
house to see them. Her son could not speak 
or walk normally. He had been sexually as- 
saulted and electricity had been applied to 
his penis. They also applied electricity to his 
ears and lips, and suspended him from his 
feet." 

One of six Red Crescent workers held in 
Neyef Palace for 26 days in September and 
October described to Amnesty International 
what he had witnessed: 

"During our stay there, we used to see 
other detainees when we left our cell to go to 
the toilet. I saw about 30 or 40 people every 
day. Most of them appeared to have been 
beaten or otherwise tortured. The soldiers 
routinely kicked the detainees in the stom- 
ach, causing maximum damage with their 
heavy army boots. On one occasion I saw & 
man who was urinating blood, presumably 
due to the hemorrhage of the kidney. His fa- 
cial hair had been plucked out and his finger- 
nails pulled out. I saw an old man aged about 
60, and а young boy aged about nine. Another 
detainee I saw was being forced to walk after 
having been subjected to falaga. He was 
limping and screaming from the pain. His 
face and clothes were covered with blood. 
..." [None of the Red Crescent workers 
were subjected to physical torture while in 
detention, having been told by their guards 
that they were being held in а flve-star- 
jail") , 

A 24-year-old former detainee [name with- 
held by Amnesty International] who suffers 
from a physical handicap told of how he and 
others with similar disabilities had also been 
tortured: 

"I was with the resistance working in one 
of the districts of Kuwait. A detainee had 
given my name to the Iraqis. Тһе soldiers ar- 
rested me from my home in al-Da'iyya at 
&bout midnight [in August]. They dragged 
me from my bedroom and took me to the 
local police station. The first day they beat 
me severely with a cane. I was held for ten 
days altogether, first at al-Da'iyya police 
station and then at Sijn al-Ahdath (the Juve- 
niles Prison) in al-Firdos. The only food I 
was given was hard bread. Some of the de- 
tainees at the police station were minors, 
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aged about 14 or 15. I heard the screams of 
detainees being tortured. I was not subjected 
to electricity, only beatings. But my body 
was blue all over with bruises. An officer 
told me that I had been sentenced to death. 
I was beaten so hard that the aluminim rod 
which holds my calliper together broke (I 
suffer from paralysis of the right leg and 
have to wear a calliper constantly). In my 
cell there were two detainees, one aged 16 
and the other 25. The younger one was handi- 
capped—he was lame and used a crutch. He 
had been beaten on his face, which was blue 
with bruises.” 

A Kuwaiti businesswoman in her late 20s 
who ran a marketing firm prior to the inva- 
sion told Amnesty International what had 
happened to one of her employees, a 25-year- 
old Palestinian who holds a Jordanian pass- 
port [name withheld by Amnesty Inter- 
national]: 

“Не went to Basra to sell electronic equip- 
ment in order to buy vegetables and fruit to 
bring back to Kuwait. He was arrested on 9 
September after refusing to give the Iraqis 
some of the food he had brought back. His 
younger brother (name withheld] was ar- 
rested as well. They took them to al-Surra 
police station and held them for 4—5 hours. 
Isaw [my employee] upon his release. He was 
in a terrible state, unable to walk. The soles 
of his feet were swollen. I saw marks of beat- 
ing on his body and his hands were covered 
with scratches. He told me they had taken 
off his clothes, blindfolded him, and then 
beaten him for about an hour with canes and 
then with electric batons. Then he was 
kicked by four soliders who wore heavy army 
boots. Before releasing him, they subjected 
him to Russian roulette [mock execution). 
His brother received the same treatment." 

Several former detainees told Amnesty 
International that Iragis had been held with 
them in the same detention centre. A Ku- 
waiti student held at al-Farwaniyya police 
station in September [see Appendix A2] said: 

They took me back to the al-Farwaniyya 
and threw me back in the same room where 
I stayed four days. . . then they took us out 
of the room and brought in four Iraqi sol- 
diers whose hair, eyebrows and moustaches 
had been shaved. The guards were beating 
them, saying that they were traitors and had 
brought shame upon their families 

Another Kuwaiti student held at an Iraqi 
Intelligence centre in Basra in the third 
week of September [see Appendix А7) told 
Amnesty International: 

“П was] put in a cell measuring 3x4 metres, 
together with about 25 other detainees. 
These detainees, from what I could gather, 
were all Iraqi civilians. One of them, aged 18, 
had been tortured with electricity. Another 
one had had his skin pierced with pins.“ 

Amnesty International has also inter- 
viewed several doctors who, following the if- 
vasion of Kuwait, worked as vol ers in 
various hospitals. All of them stated that 
the bodies of victims of extrajudicial killings 
brought to the hospitals bore obvious signs 
of torture, some of them having been badly 
mutilated. Scores of these bodies have been 
photographed, and the photographs provide 
irrefutable evidence of the abuses committed 
by Iraqi forces [See Appendix D]. The follow- 
ing are two accounts provided by medical 
doctors to Amnesty International. 

*Account provided by a 31-year-old Kuwaiti 
doctor [name withheld by Amnesty Inter- 
national] whose specialization is occupa- 
tional medicine. He volunteered his services 
&t al-Ahmadi and al-'Addan hospitals in Au- 
gust and September, and stated in respect of 
the former hospital: 
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“Оп average, five or six new bodies were 
brought to the hospital each day. All were 
males and most were in their 20s. Many bore 
marks of torture. Judging by the bodies that 
I personally saw, the methods of torture 
being used included the extinguishing of 
cigarettes on the body; burning of the skin 
with heated metal rods; application of elec- 
tricity; cutting off of the tongue and ear; 
gouging out of the eyes and the breaking of 
limbs. In most of these cases, the immediate 
cause of death appeared to be a single shot in 
the back of the head or, in а few cases, а shot 
in the ear or mouth. I also saw the body of 
& middle-aged man who appeared to have 
been strangled with a rope. Most of the vic- 
tims were Kuwaitis, but among those whom 
Icame across were five Egyptians and one 
Iranian. Some of the victims had also had 
their fingernails extracted, and others had 
swollen feet with pockets of pus as а result 
of being subjected to falaga for prolonged pe- 
riods. Some had marks round their ankles, 
consistent with having been suspended up- 
side down. One had been shot in the thigh. 
Those burned with heated implements had 
white marks on the affected areas, with 
black spots on them. One of the Egyptians I 
saw had been shot at point blank range in his 
hand, which looked as if it has been torn to 
pieces. Some had had their beards plucked 
dust 

„Account provided by а Kuwaiti medical 
doctor in his early 40s [name withheld by 
Amnesty International] who examined the 
bodies of victims аб the Red Crescent head- 
quarters between August and October: 

"I personally examined about 60 bodies. In 
addition to the shot through the back of the 
head, some of them also bore marks of tor- 
ture, such as burns on various parts of the 
body. Some had broken limbs, others bore 
signs consistent with having been beaten 
with heavy implements. One victim had 
clearly had his beard plucked out, and others 
had had their finger and toenails pulled out. 
Icame across three people who had been tor- 
tured with electricity on their genitals and 
back, and three others who had had ciga- 
rettes extinguished on their eyeballs. In 
some cases the immediate cause of death was 
not & bullet, but torture. One such body 
which I examined had no bullet wounds. The 
victim had been kicked and beaten exten- 
sively. His name was. . . [пате withheld by 
Amnesty International), aged 20, from al- 
Sulaibikhat. He had been arrested in early 
September while distributing food from the 
cooperative society to peoples' homes. His 
body was found lying in the streets ten days 
later..." 

Several doctors also informed Amnesty 
International that Iraqi officials forced them 
to issue death certificates in respect of some 
victims, giving an incorrect cause of death. 
For example, the doctors would be forced to 
state that the victims had died of internal 
bleeding instead of torture or bullet wounds. 
According to one Red Crescent worker, this 
happened at al-Farwaniyya, al-Amiri, al- 
'Addan and Mubarak hospitals. 

All the torture victims referred to thus far 
in this document have been males. Although 
& number of former detainees interviewed by 
Amnesty International stated that they had 
either seen women held with them in the 
same detention centre or had heard their 
Screams, none was able to provide detailed 
information on their treatment while in cus- 
tody. Female detainees were, in most cases, 
held apart from the men, either in separate 
cells or in different sections of the detention 
centre or prison. One passing reference to a 
female detainee was provided by one of the 
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Red Crescent workers detained in Nayef Pal- 
ace in the period mid-September to mid-Oc- 
tober: 

“АП the detainees I saw in Nayef Palace 
were males. However, late one evening I saw 
а woman being brought in. She was pregnant 
and was carrying a suitcase. I don't know her 
nationality, but she was Western. She was 
taken into the officers' room. Later I heard 
screams, and I think they were those of a 
woman. I don't know what happened to that 
woman, I didn't see her again." 

On the basis of the information received by 
Amnesty International, it was not possible 
to determine the extent to which the torture 
methods described above were used on 
women. Apart from psychological torture, 
such as having to watch their sons being 
shot [see Section 6], the prevalent form of 
torture used on women has been rape. By its 
very nature, this form of torture makes the 
victims, as well as their relatives, reluctant 
to talk about it. A number of men inter- 
viewed said they knew of cases of rape, but 
refused to reveal the names of the victims 
even in confidence. 

In this context, it has proved difficult to 
verify or substantiate the numerous reports 
of rape emanating from Kuwait since 2 Au- 
gust. In the first week of August, a British 
Airways stewardess was reported to have 
been raped by an Iraqi soldier on board a bus 
outside the Regency Palace Hotel in Kuwait 
City. One of the hotel's employees informed 
Amnesty International that the stewardess, 
& British national, was raped as she was 
about to accompany passengers to another 
hotel. Most incidents of rape reported in the 
first three weeks of the invasion, however, 
suggested that Asian women were the prime 
targets, particularly Indian and Filipino do- 
mestic servants. Eyewitnesses stated that 
they had seen some of these women being 
dragged out of their employers' homes by 
Iraqi soldiers, presumably for the purpose of 
raping them. One such account is that of an 
Indian male cook who, together with an In- 
dian maid identified as Mary, was employed 
by a Kuwaiti family at the time of the inva- 
sion. He told Amnesty International: 

"On 2 August, early in the morning, my 
boss received a telephone call. Immediately 
afterwards the family started packing their 
belongings. Then they called Mary and me 
and told us that they were leaving for Lon- 
don. My boss gave us the keys to the house 
and а few gold coins, told us to take care of 
ourselves and left. For one week we stayed 
alone in the house. Then about ten or fifteen 
Iraqi soldiers in two military vehicles ar- 
rived. They decided to take everything in the 
house, and ordered Mary and me to load the 
vehicles. This took two hours. When we fin- 
ished, two of the soldiers told Mary to go 
with them. Mary said to them, “Please, I am 
not coming with you, please help me". She 
was crying too much when she said this. The 
soldiers pushed her into one of the vehicles 
beside the driver while pointing a gun at her. 
Then one of them turned round to me and hit 
me in the chest with the butt of his machine 
gun. I didn't see Mary again.” 

Such reports were rife in Kuwait, and al- 
though the actual extent of such incidents is 
impossible to assess, they gave rise to а cli- 
mate of very real fear among the Asian 
women. А 37-year-old Filipino staff nurse 
who was visiting Kuwait at the time of the 
invasion told Amnesty International: 

"[In August] there were about 20,000 Filipi- 
nos sheltering at our embassy in Kuwait. 
Some were inside the building, and the oth- 
ers were in three unfinished buildings near- 
by. Among them were housemaids who were 
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alone and scared, their employers had been 
away on holiday. They were all scared, hav- 
ing heard stories of rape. I don't think they 
were safe even at the embassy—there were 
only seven officials working there.“ 

Since early September, Amnesty Inter- 
national has received reports that increas- 
ingly, Kuwaiti and other Arab women have 
been raped by Iraqi military personnel, al- 
though some cases were reported earlier. Ac- 
cording to Egyptian diplomatic sources, 
three Egyptian air stewardesses were raped 
&t the Meridien Hotel on 3 August. An Egyp- 
tian female nurse working at Mubarak Hos- 
pital until early September told Amnesty 
International that she knew of several Arab 
women admitted to the hospital after being 
raped. She stated that she had personally 
participated in carrying out gynecological 
tests оп опе of them, а Palestinian woman in 
her early 20s, and that the test were positive. 
The nurse said that when she arrived at the 
hospital (in mid-August) the woman was 
hysterical, having apparently been taken to 
the district of Hawaii, raped by five soldiers 
апа then thrown out onto the street. She 
also said that the previous day, & Kuwaiti 
woman was admitted to Mubarak Hospital, 
having been raped by Iraqi soldiers at her 
home in al-Salmiyya. A Kuwaiti doctor who 
had been working for the Red Crescent told 
Amnesty International that he knew of fif- 
teen incidents of rape in al-Jahra, fifteen in 
al-Rigga and three others at the Maternity 
Hospital. The victims were of various nation- 
alities, including Arab women. In another 
case, an Egyptian doctor working at al- 
Sabah Hospital told Amnesty International 
of a case he knew of: 

“I know of one Kuwaiti lady in al- 
Jabiriyya who has a 19-year-old daughter 
... Im sorry I can't tell you the names, 

hey're from, a very prominent family. It 
was at the end of August . the daughter 
went out to get some food. Three Ігаді sol- 
diers and one officer followed her and wanted 
to rape her. They followed her inside her 
villa. When the mother saw them she pleaded 
with them not to rape her as she was only & 
virgin. She asked them to rape her instead of 
her daughter, so they did.“ 

A Kuwaiti woman [name withheld by Am- 
nesty International] who left her country on 
29 November stated that Iraqi soldiers had 
threatened to rape her and her sister in front 
of their brother, & journalist who had been 
arrested on suspicion of involvement in op- 
position activities. The woman gave this as 
her reason for fleeing Kuwait, and she gave 
details of cases of rape she knew of. These in- 
cluded the rape of four Kuwaiti girls in front 
of their father in al-Rumaithiyya in mid-No- 
vember. She also reported seeing a young 
Kuwaiti woman being held while completely 
naked at Sabah al-Salem police station dur- 
ing the two weeks prior to 29 November. She 
had apparently been repeatedly raped by 
Iraqi soldiers there. 

A Kuwaiti gynecologist and obstetrician 
working at the Maternity Hospital who left 
Kuwait in mid-November reported on two 
rape victims she had personally examined: 

“A Jordanian girl aged about 20 was raped 
by five Iraqi soldiers. She told me that they 
had abducted her when she left her building 
to go to the grocers. They abducted her, 
raped her and then threw her onto the street. 
She was later found by some Kuwaiti boys 
who brought her to the hospital. When I ex- 
amined her I found her vagina swollen from 
extensive penetration. She was also 
scratched and bruised on her face, back and 
hands. She was hysterical." 

{Оп 11 November] when I was іп the cas- 
ualties ward, the Iraqi police brought me two 
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girls. The first was a 22-year-old bidun and 
unmarried. She told me that while they were 
Sleeping in their home at 6 am, Iraqi soldiers 
came and gathered them in the upper floor. 
They took her down to the ground floor, 
where an Iraqi soldier raped her anally sev- 
eral times. When I examined her, I found an 
injury 4cm. long from the anal opening to 
the vagina. She needed five stitches. I also 
noticed bruises and injuries on her body due 
to resistance. Then she told me that the 
lraqis also brought her older sister and as- 
saulted her. So I examined her sister, who 
was 26 years old and married. I found that 
she had been raped vaginally and anally. She 
told me that they had raped her and then 
stole her family's money and gold. I have 
heard of many cases of this kind, but they 
did not come to the hospital because of the 
shame.“ 
Methods of torture and ill-treatment 


The following are details of allegations of 
torture and ill-treatment which have been 
made to Amnesty International since 2 Au- 
gust, some of which are supported by medi- 
cal evidence and photographic material [see 
Appendices C and D]. These reports are en- 
tirely consistent with methods of torture 
and ill-treatment known to have been used 
in Iraq over many years, апа some of which 
&re also supported by medical evidence [see 
in particular Amnesty International's report 
entitled '"Torture in Iraq 1982-1984", pub- 
lished in April 1985, and the organization's 
annual reports]. 

It should be noted that not all of the meth- 
ods listed below are said to have been widely 
used since 2 August. Those methods which 
have been alleged only in a few cases brought 
to Amnesty International's attention are 
marked with an asterisk (*). 

1. Beatings on all parts of the body, involv- 
ing punching, slapping, delivering Karate- 
style blows and kicking with heavy army 
boots. Implements used for beating include 
canes, metal rods, whips, steel cables, 
hosepipes, rubber truncheons and rifle butts. 

2. Falaga: prolonged beating on the soles of 
the feet. Sometimes the detainee is then 
forced to walk or run. 

3. Suspending the detainee by the feet, or 
by the arms which are tied behind the back. 

4. Beating the detainee while suspended 
from a rotating fan in the ceiling. 

5. Breaking of the arms, legs or ribs; dis- 
locating elbow and shoulder joints. 

6. Lifting the detainee high up in the air 
and then dropping him, sometimes resulting 
in the fracturing of bones. 

7. Applying pressure to the fingers with a 
clamp-like instrument. 

8. Slashing the face, arms or legs with 
knives. 

9. Extracting finger and toenails. 

*10. Boring a hole in the leg, apparently 
with a type of drilling tool. 

11. Cutting off of the tongue and ear. 

12. Gouging out of the eyes. 

*13. Castration. 

*14. Hammering nails into the hands. 

15. Piercing the skin with pins or staplers. 

16. Shooting the detainee in the arm or leg 
at point blank range followed by deprivation 
of the necessary medical treatment. 

17. Rape of women (including virgins) and 
young men. 

18. Inserting bottle necks, sometimes when 
broken, into the rectum. 

*19. Tying a string around the penis and 
pulling it tightly. 

*20. Pumping air using a pipe through the 
anus, particularly of young boys. 

21. Applying electricity to sensitive parts 
of the body, including the ears, lips, tongue, 
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fingers, toes and genitals. Sometimes the de- 
tainee is doused with water prior to the ad- 
ministration of electricity. The electrical in- 
struments used include electric batons as 
well as wires fitted with clips (like those 
used to recharge car batteries but smaller in 
size). 

22. Burning various parts of the body, in- 
cluding the genitals, with domestic appli- 
ances such as electric irons, with heated 
metal rods, or with a naked flame. 

23. Extinguishing cigarettes on the eye- 
balls or on various parts of the body, includ- 
ing the genitals, nipples, chest and hands. 

24. Pouring hot and cold water alternately 
over the detainee. 

25. Placing the detainee in a cold, air-con- 
ditioned room for several hours, and then 
immediately into a heated room. 

*26. Pouring an acid-like substance onto 
the skin. 

27. Pouring caustic substances onto the 
eyes, causing blindness. 

28. Plucking facial hair, particularly the 
beard, with pincers or pliers. 

29. Placing heavy weights on the detainee's 


body. 

30. Spitting into the detainee's mouth. 

31. Exposing the detainee to the sun for 
several hours аба stretch without water. 

32. Subjecting the detainee to mock execu- 
tion. This includes holding the head below 
water to the point of near suffocation; going 
through the motions of execution by firing 
squad; and holding a gun to the head or in 
the mouth and pulling the trigger. 

33. Forcing the detainee to watch others 
being tortured, or to hear their screams. 

34. Raping, or torturing the detainee's rel- 
atives in his or her presence; threatening the 
detainee with such acts. 

35. Threatening the detainee with torture 
methods such as the electric chair [al-Kursi 
al-Rajjaj], or with death by immersion in an 
acid bath. 

36. Deprivation of medical treatment. 

37. Deprivation of sleep, food, water, fresh 
air and toilet or washing facilities. 

38. Degrading the detainee by using ob- 
scene language or insults. 

5. THE DEATH PENALTY 


Within а month of the invasion of Kuwait, 
Iraq's Revolutionary Command Council 
(RCC) had passed resolutions introducing the 
death penalty for three offenses; On August 
11 for the hoarding of food for commercial 
purposes; on August 14 for looting; and on 
August 25 for the harboring of Western na- 
tionals. On November 20, the RCC reaffirmed 
in а new resolution that the hoarding of food 
was punishable by death, apparently in re- 
sponse to the growing effects of the inter- 
nationally-imposed economic sanctions on 


Iraq. 

In line with its usual practice, the Iraqi 
Government has refrained from making pub- 
lic the number of people executed for these 
capital offenses, although some executions 
for looting have been officially confirmed 
[see below]. In this context, it is impossible 
to assess the extent of the application of the 
death penalty since the invasion. Further- 
more, the information available to date does 
not enable Amnesty International to assess 
the extent to which such executions can be 
considered as ‘judicial’. In other words, 
whether the alleged offender had had been 
granted the opportunity to defend himself 
against the charges against him, including 
having access to a defense lawyer, and 
whether his conviction had been secured fol- 
lowing trial procedures which met inter- 
national standards for fair trial. In the con- 
text of the widespread abuses perpetrated by 
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Iraqi forces in Kuwait, which reveal a total 
disregard for the most fundamental human 
rights principles, it is Amnesty 
International’s view that the likelihood of 
any alleged offender receiving a fair trial 
under such circumstances is indeed remote. 
In arriving at this conclusion, Amnesty 
International also takes into account Iraq’s 
past and current record vis-a-vis the conduct 
of trials in its own courts. The organization 
has over a number of years expressed its con- 
cerns to the Iraqi authorities about unfair 
trial procedures which failed to meet not 
only internationally recognized standards 
for fair trial, but also those standards set out 
in Iraq's own domestic legislation. Such defi- 
ciencies apply in death penalty cases as well, 
where defendants have been repeatedly de- 
nied access to a defense lawyer while in pre- 
trial detention, denied the opportunity to 
speak in their own defense in court or to call 
witnesses on their behalf, and denied the op- 
portunity to appeal against a death sentence 
which, in many cases, had been secured on 
the basis of “confessions” extracted from the 
defendants under torture. The unfairness of 
these procedures is most apparent in trials 
before Iraq’s permanent and temporary (ad 
hoc) special courts, whose decisions by law 
are final and not subject to appeal [for fur- 
ther details, see Amnesty International's re- 
port entitled “Тһе Death Penalty in Iraq: 
Legal Aspects", published in June 1987). The 
RCC's Resolution No. 322, which introduced 
the death penalty for looting on August 14, 
provided that such cases will be heard before 
а special court, whose decisions are also final 
and not subject to appeal. 

To date, Amnesty International has not re- 
ceived any information suggesting that any 
death sentences have been passed or carried 
out on individuals accused of hoarding food. 
Reports that a Kuwaiti man was executed in 
early September for harboring a Western na- 
tional remain unconfirmed. The person in 
question was said to be among the thousands 
of Kuwaiti military personnel arrested by 
Iraqi forces, and may have been executed for 
other reasons. At least 18 executions for 
looting, however, have been officially con- 
firmed by Iraq. The first known case was re- 
ported on August 16, two days after the of- 
fense became punishable by death. The body 
of a man said to be an Iraqi soldier was found 
hanging from a crane in al-Hilali Street, op- 
posite the Muhafaeat al-'Asima building [see 
Appendix D for photograph]. Initial reports 
suggested he had been publicly hanged, but 
subsequent accounts from eyewitnesses who 
saw the body indicated that he had been shot 
first and then his body was later hung in 
public as an example to others. The follow- 
ing is one such account given to Amnesty 
International by a Kuwaiti housewife in her 
late 30s: 

“I saw his body that morning [August 16), 
suspended from a crane near Muhafazat al- 
'Asima. There was a placard round his neck 
which read: This is the punishment for 
those who steal the riches of the people“. 
Another placard with the same message was 
placed on the ground beneath the suspended 
body, together with the goods he was sup- 
posed to have stolen. The man had been shot 
first, and then his body was hung. It re- 
mained there for two or three days. His pho- 
tograph was published in al- Vida. 

Another person, a Kuwaiti man in his late 
20s, told Amnesty International that he had 
been present when the body was taken down. 
He stated that there were several bullet 
wounds on the body, suggesting that the vic- 
tim had first been executed by firing squad. 
The body was removed by the Red Crescent 
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for burial. The name of the victim is not 
known, and neither is it known whether he 
had received any form of trial prior to execu- 
tion. A former lecturer at Kuwait University 
in her mid-50s remarked to Amnesty Inter- 
national: 

“They said he was guilty of looting, but 
that was probably a pretext. How can they 
execute him for looting when they are all 
looting openingly? I saw myself, on the way 
from Kuwait to Baghdad, fourteen lorries 
carrying televisions and other electrical 
equipment. Maybe that person was an hon- 
ourable man who dared to say “по” to them, 
and was executed for it.“ 

According to information received by Am- 
nesty International, the photographs of ten 
other men said to have been executed for 
looting were shown on Iraqi television be- 
tween 17 and 21 August. Among them were 
Iraqi, Kuwaiti, Egyptian and Syrian nation- 
als. Тһе university lecturer (mentioned 
above) told Amnesty International: 

"In the days immediately after the [16 Au- 
gust] execution, Iraqi television announced 
that others had been executed for looting. 
They showed their photographs on tele- 
vision. I saw four or six of them. One of them 
was an Egyptian national employed by the 
Kuwait Oil Company. A maternal cousin of 
mine recognized him, but I don't recall his 
name. On 18 August they showed on tele- 
vision the photograph of another of those ex- 
ecuted. He was а Kuwaiti from the al-Hajiri 
family, also accused of looting. I don't know 
his first name. On 20 August they showed on 
television the photographs of other looters." 

Her account was consistent with those 
given by several other people interviewed by 
Amnesty International, including that of a 
Kuwaiti businesswoman in her late 20s. She 
&lso told Amnesty International that one of 
the Kuwaitis executed was from the al-Hajiri 
family, that he was 17 years old and was ar- 
rested after leaving a diwaniyya and later 
&ccused of looting. Further confirmation 
that executions for looting have been carried 
out since the invasion of Kuwait was pro- 
vided by President Saddam Hussein in an 
interview broadcast on British television on 
12 November. In response to а question on 
human rights violations posed by the inter- 
viewer, President Saddam Hussein stated 
that: 

„ any Iraqi from Baghdad who steals 
or robs from а house in the province of Ku- 
wait, and is caught red-handed, will be tried. 
Iraqi law provides for the death penalty in a 
case of this kind. A number of Iraqis from 
the province of Baghdad, or they may have 
been from the province of Basra or maybe 
from other provinces, were executed because 
they stole from the homes of the people in 
Kuwait. This has happened. Why does the 
British press not talk about this? Because 16 
reflects the just aspect of our position. 

On 30 November, seven men were publicly 
hanged in Kuwait after being accused of 
looting. Iraqi television announced that they 
had stolen large sums of money in Iraqi di- 
nars, jewelery and electrical appliances from 
homes in Kuwait. One of Iraq's daily news- 
papers, al-Jumhuriyya, reported on 1 Decem- 
ber that the seven were hanged in the pres- 
ence of their victims, who were said to have 
identified them. 'The names and nationalities 
of those executed are not known, nor is it 
known whether they had been tried. 

A number of Kuwaitis and other nationals 
interviewed by Amnesty International firm- 
ly believe that ostensibly criminal offenses, 
such as looting, were used by the Iraqi au- 
thorities as a pretext to execute individuals 
suspected of 'political' offences. In other 
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words, individuals who had taken part in op- 
position activity against Iragi forces in Ku- 
wait. In that context, scores of hangings 
were alleged to have been carried out on the 
grounds of Kuwait University in late August 
and early September, while other executions 
by firing squad were reportedly carried out, 
sometimes in public, in residential districts 
of Kuwait City [See Section 6]. Other cat- 
egories of people feared to have been exe- 
cuted since 2 August are Iraqi soldiers who 
attempted to desert from the army after 
their deployment in Kuwait, and Iraqi exiles 
living in Kuwait and suspected of member- 
ship of the opposition group al-Da'wa al- 
Islamiyya (Islamic Call) Iraqi law provides 
for the death penalty for both these offenses. 
6. EXTRAJUDICIAL EXECUTIONS 


From the middle of August, an average of 
four or five bodies were brought daily to our 
centre, but on some days there would be as 
many as ten. All the victims were male and 
were of varying ages, the youngest being 
about 16. However, on 18 August the body of 
& 12-year-old girl was brought in. Many of 
the male victims whose bodies I examined 
had been shot in the back of the head at 
point blank range, and as such their jaws had 
been shattered. The usual pattern was that 
the Iragis would bring the detainee back to 
his home and ask hís family to identify him. 
Once he had been identified, the Iragis would 
shoot him in the back of the head, right in 
front of him family." 

This pattern of deliberate killings, de- 
scribed to Amnesty International by a doc- 
tor working for the Red Crescent, was re- 
peated time and again in accounts provided 
not only by medical personnel] working at 
several hospitals in Kuwait, but also by the 
relatives of victims and others who had wit- 
nessed such killings. According to Amnesty 
International’s assessment of the situation, 
hundreds of extrajudicial executions re- 
ported since 2 August were carried out in the 
manner described above. However, many 
other victims were said to have been exe- 
cuted by firing squad, sometimes in public, 
apparently without prior legal proceedings. 
Others, including infants, have been killed 
through the deliberate deprivation of essen- 
tial medical treatment. 

During the first few hours of the invasion, 
an unknown number of Kuwaiti military per- 
sonnel were reported to have been killed in 
the context of armed clashes with Iraqi 
forces. In the ensuing month, many civilians 
who took up arms against Iraqi forces were 
killed in similar circumstances, and their 
numbers are also unknown. However, all the 
cases referred to below involve killings 
which, according to Amnesty International's 
information, clearly took place outside the 
context of armed conflict. The victims in- 
clude both civilians and former military per- 
sonnel who were unarmed at the time of 
their deaths, and who appear to have been 
deliberately targetted. 

The majority of victims of extrajudicial 
executions brought to Amnesty 
International's attention have been Kuwai- 
tis, but the organization has also received re- 
ports of the killing of other nationals, in- 
cluding Egyptians, Iranians, Pakistanis and 
one British national. Most of the Kuwaiti 
victims were males in their early 20s, al- 
though among them were minors below the 
age of 18. Some were as young as 15. With the 
exception of two cases mentioned later in 
this document, it does not appear that 
women have been killed in the same manner. 
Although Amnesty International has re- 
ceived reports of at least five women being 
lined up and shot in public, it has not been 
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&ble to confirm this nor to obtain their 
names and details of the circumstances sur- 
rounding their deaths. 

Again, as with those who have been ar- 
rested or who have ''disappeared" in custody, 
it is impossible to ascertain with any real 
certainty or accuracy the number of people 
deliberately killed by Iraqi forces in Kuwait 
since 2 August. In the context of denials by 
the Iraqi Government of any knowledge of 
such atrocities, and having denied the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross and 
journalists access to Kuwait, it is only pos- 
sible to arrive at a general estimate. Based 
on the information it has received from a 
wide range of sources, including the scores of 
people it has interviewed, Amnesty Inter- 
national believes that the number of extra- 
judicial killings runs into hundreds, and may 
well be over 1,000. Incidents of such killings 
relate largely to the period mid-August to 
mid-October, although killings before and 
after that period have also been reported. 

The range of 'offences' which have led to 
these mass deliberate killings is wide and 
varied. Apart from persons known or sus- 
pected of having participated in armed oppo- 
sition, othérs are reported to have been 
extrajudicially executed for reasons includ- 
ing: trying to flee Kuwait; possessing hunt- 
ing rifles and other weapons of а ‘non-mili- 
tary' type; giving medical treatment to sus- 
pected opposition activists; refusing to allow 
the removal of medical equipment from hos- 
pitals; ‘neglecting’ Iraqi patients requiring 
medical treatment; carrying large amounts 
of money; participating in peaceful dem- 
onstrations; carrying the Kuwaiti flag or 
photographs of the Amir of Kuwait; writing 
or distributing leaflets critical of the Iraqi 
presence in Kuwait; and refusing to publicly 
demonstrate allegiance to President Saddam 
Hussain. In a few cases, people have been de- 
liberately killed as they were in the process 
of delivering food from the cooperative soci- 
eties to peoples’ homes. 

There is no indication whatsoever, based 
on the information gathered by Amnesty 
International to date, that people arrested 
for these kinds of offences were actually for- 
mally ‘charged’ or received any form of trial 
prior to execution. On the contrary, some of 
them were apparently led to believe that 
they were to be released. The following is an 
extract from the testimony of a 19-year-old 
Kuwaiti student who survived an attempted 
execution by firing squad, and gave Amnesty 
International an account of what happened. 
He had been arrested on 11 September after 
failing to hand over to the Iraqi authorities 
arms he said he had possessed prior to the in- 
vasion. After a two-week detention period at 
а private house in al-Jahra’, during which he 
was subjected to torture, he and other de- 
tainees were told that they were to be re- 
leased: 

t, . . on the last day Пе. 24 September] at 
2:30 in the morning, a captain came and told 
us that the President had ordered the release 
of all the detainees. [Не] said that they were 
going to release us in groups, and called out 
the names of twelve people. I was one of 
them." 

According to his account, they were taken 
to Dasman Palace where they were told they 
were going to be driven to their homes. The 
19-year-old student and two other detainees 
[whose names below have been changed by 
Amnesty International to prevent identifica- 
tion] were led into & car: 

“Ме were all still blindfolded and hand- 
cuffed, but as we approached the district of 
al-Faiha’ the solders removed Samir's blind- 
fold so that he could direct them to his 
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home. But when we arrived there, they told 
us all to get out of the car. Muhammad and 
I asked why, because we didn't live there. 
They made us get out of the car anyway, 
blindfolded Samir again and made us stand 
at the doorstep of а house. I realised at that 
moment that we were going to be executed. 
I remember it was just after dawn prayers. 
The first shot was fired and I heard Samir 
fall to the ground. Two bullets grazed my 
head but neither of them penetrated my 
8kull. I fell to the ground, and when Muham- 
mad was shot he fell down on top of me. The 
soldiers then came up to us, took the blind- 
folds and handcuffs and went away. They 
must have believed we were all dead. 

“Му head was bleeding profusely. I crawled 
over to Samir and raised his head, trying to 
revive him. I thought he had been pretend- 
ing, just like me. Then I saw the bullet hole 
in his head, and just at that moment he died. 
I couldn't believe what was happening. I 
went over to Muhammad and found him dead 
too. I managed to drag their bodies over to 
one side and recited a short prayer for them. 
Then I started walking. I didn't know where 
I was going, but I was afraid the soldiers 
would come back... .” 

He was able to get medical assistance, and 
fled Kuwait some three weeks later [his full 
testimony is reproduced in Appendix BJ. 

As this student's testimony shows, and as 
described in Section 4 of this document, vic- 
tims of extrajudicial killings were invariably 
also victims of torture. Many of the cases 
known to Amnesty International involved 
the suspects being arrested and detained for 
several days or weeks, during which time 
their families remained ignorant of their 
fate and whereabouts. The detainees were 
routinely tortured while in custody, and 
then publicly shot outside their homes after 
а member of their family had identified 
them. Two Kuwaiti brothers were arrested 
on 9 September after weapons and a pistol si- 
lencer were found at their home in the dis- 
trict of al-Nuzha. They were initially held at 
al-Kadhima Sports Club and then at the 
Ігаді Intelligence Centre in al-Jahra' mu- 
nicipality. The younger brother, an 18-year- 
old student, told Amnesty International that 
he was held for three days and tortured 
through constant beatings. Here he recounts 
what happened to his brother, who was aged 
19 [the names of both brothers are withheld 
by Amnesty International]: 

“Му brother. . . had been held with me іп 
al-Jahra’, but they did not release him. Не 
was held for 36 days and then, in mid-Octo- 
ber, they brought him back to our house. 
When we saw him he was still alive. They 
threw him down on the doorstep and then 
shot him іп the head with а gun fitted with 
а вПепсег. Не was handcuffed at the time. 
We called an ambulance which took him to 
al-Amiri Hospital, but he was already dead. 
He had also been severely tortured. His feet 
were covered with blue bruises, and his body 
lined with marks caused by extensive beat- 
ing. There was a deep hole in his thigh which 
appeared to have been caused by some sort of 
drilling tool. Electricity had been applied to 
parts of his body. Late that afternoon we 
buried him in al-Rigga cemetery. The Iraqis 
had earlier made it known that public 
mourning for the dead would not be per- 
mitted. Nevertheless, people came to our 
house to offer their condolences.” 

In other cases, Iraqi soldiers apparently 
did not wait for the detainee to be identified 
before killing him. Such was the case of an- 
other 18-year-old Kuwaiti student whose fa- 
ther, aged 53, told Amnesty International of 
the circumstances of his death [the names 
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below have been changed to prevent identi- 
fication]: 

“Тһе Iraqis came four times to our house. 
They were searching for Kuwaitis who had 
been in the armed forces. I have seven sons, 
five of whom were in the army. My two 
younger sons are Hassan, а teacher aged 24, 
and 'Abdallah, & student aged 18. Since the 
invasion, Hassan had been working as a vol- 
unteer in the cooperative society in our dis- 
trict, and 'Abdallah was helping to bury the 
dead in al-Rigga cemetery. Each time the 
soldiers came, they searched the whole 
house. On the fourth occasion, which was on 
16 September, they arrested Hassan and 
'Abdallah. Before taking them away, the sol- 
diers hit Hassan with a metal rod in his 
stomach until the skin was cut and he start- 
ed to bleed. They threw 'Abdallah on the 
ground and stepped on him with their army 
boots. For eight days we knew nothing of 
their fate and whereabouts. Then, on the 
ninth day, they brought 'Abdallah back. It 
was eight o'clock in the morning, and I had 
just finished the morning prayers. I heard 
the doorbell ring, followed by two gunshots. 
I ran down and opened the door. I saw 
'Abdallah lying down on the ground. His eyes 
were bound with а black cloth. He had been 
shot in the head and had died instantly. We 
took him to the cemetery for burial.” 

As mentioned earlier in this document, 
some of the offences“ for which people have 
been extrajudicially executed by Iraqi forces 
had no connection whatsoever with member- 
ship of the Kuwaiti armed forces, or with 
suspected acts of armed or even non-violent 
resistance. Reports received by Amnesty 
International indicate that these killings 
were arbitrary in the extreme, and that десі- 
sions to shoot were often taken on the spot 
by soldiers or officers without prior clear- 
ance from their superiors. A lecturer in po- 
litical science at Kuwait University told 
Amnesty International about the killing of a 
male relative of hers in such circumstances: 

“During the first few days of the invasion, 
there was a lot of pressure on the bakeries to 
keep up supplies of bread to the people. On 
the fourth or fifth day my relative, who was 
45, was queuing outside а bakery іп 
al'Umairiyya. An Iraqi soldier from the Re- 
publican Guards was also there. My relative 
could not control himiself. He started shout- 
ing at the soldier, saying: “You have ruined 
our lives, why did you come?" The Iraqi sol- 
dier shot him dead there and then, in front of 
everyone." 

In another incident, a Kuwaiti man was re- 
ported to have been killed in similar cir- 
cumstances at a checkpoint, apparently for 
carrying Kuwaiti currency. The following is 
an eyewitness account of his execution given 
to Amnesty International by a Lebanese en- 
gineer working for the Kuwait Oil Company: 

"On 17 October I was on duty in the al- 
Ahmadi area near the main office of the Ku- 
wait Oil Company. I was in my car. There 
was a man in front of me in a blue Mazda. He 
came to a checkpoint. I remember it was 
about 4 pm because I was supposed to be on 
duty and I was already running late. I was 
thinking 'please don't let this guy be а Ku- 
waiti’, because they really give the Kuwaitis 
hell. The soldiers took him out of his car. I 
opened the window of my car so I could hear 
what was going on. 'What's your national- 
ity? they asked him. ‘I’m a Kuwait,', he an- 
swered. ‘Where’s your wallet?’. As he was 
reaching for his wallet one of the Iraqis 
pushed him and pulled it out. They found 
Kuwaiti currency, 150 dinars. 'You've got 
that dog Jaber's money [referring to the 
Amir of Kuwait]'. The Kuwaiti was going to 
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explain [why he had the money] when the 
soldier pushed him hard, making him stum- 
ble, and then he sprayed him with bullets 
with his machine gun. Within & few seconds 
а pickup truck drove up—they must have 
been waiting there, as if they knew. The Ku- 
waiti had fallen to the ground on his back. 
Three soldiers grabbed him like а rubbish 
bag and dumped him in the truck, and then 
disappeared. I asked one of the soldiers what 
had happened, and he said, 'the bastard had 
that dog Jaber's money.' He then asked me 
where I was from, so I told him I was Leba- 
nese. He said, 'Don't worry, we'll free your 
country from the bloody Syrians, they're 
next. .. I went to al-Ahmadi Hospital to 
look for the man whom they had killed, and 
then to al-'Addan Hospital where I asked if a 
body had been brought there. No one knew 
anything about 16.” 

Information gathered by Amnestry Inter- 
national indicates that incidents of such 
killings, which began in earnest in mid-Au- 
gust continued and increased in September 
&nd October. In addition to those detainees 
who were shot outside their homes after 
identification by relatives, others were re- 
ported to have been killed in police stations 
or other places of detention where they were 
held. One 32-year-old Kuwaiti office clerk 
told Amnesty International that a detainee 
held with him at al-Sulaibiyya police station 
in August was shot dead in front of him dur- 
ing а torture session [see Appendix A3]. In 
such cases, the bodies of the victims would 
invariably be thrown out onto the streets or 
dumped in rubbish bins. A former member of 
the Kuwaiti armed forces in his early 30s 
told Amnesty International that, prior to 
leaving Kuwait in mid-September, he had 
volunteered to collect bodies off the streets 
for burial. He stated that: 

"On average, about 20 or 30 bodies were 
found daily in the period starting beginning 
of September. In each district I covered I 
would find five or six bodies, although there 
were days when none were found. These dis- 
tricts included Bayan, Sabah al-Salem, 
Qurtuba, al-'Umairiyya and al-Rawda.“ 

Passers-by who came across these bodies 
would also take them to one of the hospitals 
or to tite cemetery. As the killings contin- 
ued, however, people were said to have be- 
come too frightened to remove the bodies for 
fear that even this might be interpreted as 
an act of resistance. Instead, passers-by 
would contact the Red Crescent or call an 
ambulance. One of the Red Crescent’s staff 
who left Kuwait in mid-October told Am- 
nesty International: 

“After a while there were so many bodies 
that there was no more room at the morgue 
of the nearby Mubarak Hospital. We began 
putting some of the bodies in the large hos- 
pital refrigerators normally used to store 
food. Families would come looking for miss- 
ing relatives in the morgues and refrig- 
erators. Most of the bodies were buried in al- 
Rigga cemetery. We buried about 30 or 40 
bodies in each grave.” 

A Kuwaiti doctor volunteering at al- 
"Айдап and al-Ahmadi hospitals told Am- 
nesty International: 

A number of unidentified bodies remained 
in the morgues of several hospitals for a long 
period without anyone claiming them, to the 
point that the morgues were packed with 
bodies. This coincided with the fleeing of the 
cemetery employees and the necessity for 
each family to dig the graves of those it had 
lost. But some of the young men volunteered 
and took charge of the cemetery (washing 
the bodies, digging the graves and praying 
for the dead). Some Afghan workers were 
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also hired to dig graves. Al-Rigga cemetery 
was used instead of al-Sulaibikhat cemetery, 
which had been turned into à military zone 
early on in the invasion.” 

Тһе Red Crescent worker quoted above de- 
Scribed later developments. 

*. ... towards the end of September/be- 
ginning of October, even the burial oper- 
&tions became risky. The Iraqis had stolen 
the equipment used for burial, even the 
shrouds used to wrap the bodies. Some of the 
volunteers who were in charge of digging the 
graves were arrested. Among them was 
[name withheld by Amnesty International].“ 

A former member of the Kuwaiti armed 
forces who left Kuwait on 12 October told 
Amnesty International that his brother had 
been one of the volunteer grave-diggers. 
Through him, he learned that on 7 or 8 Octo- 
ber, Ігаді forces had taken control of а1- 
Rigga cemetery. “After that", he said, 
“some families who took the bodies of their 
relatives for burial there were made to pay 
100 Iraqi dinars for each body buried.“ 

In addition to paying for the burial of 
these victims, reports were also received 
that some families had been made to pay for 
the bullets used to execute them. In one 
case, two Kuwaiti brothers aged 18 and 19 
[names withheld by Amnesty International] 
were shot dead in front of their homes in al- 
Khaldiyya on 4 October after reportedly re- 
fusing to lower the Kuwaiti flag from their 
home. Their parents were asked to pay the 
price of the bullets used to kill them—in this 
case 15 Iraqi dinars each. In other cases re- 
ported, the sums of money being asked were 
70 or 100 dinars per person. This practice of 
asking families to cover 'state expenses' for 
executions is common in Iraq and has been 
documented by Amnesty International over 
& number of years. In some instances the 
sums of money requested have been as much 
&s 500 Iraqi dinars, apparently to cover the 
costs of coffins and transportation of the 
bodies as well as ammunition. The practice 
of instructing the families of victims not to 
hold public mourning is also common in 
Iraq. According to reports received, Iraqi 
forces have tried to enforce such instructions 
in Kuwait since 2 August, apparently with- 
out much success. 

Case examples 


Below are the details of ten identified vic- 
tims of extrajudicial executions who died in 
the period 8 August—first week of October. 
Accounts of the circumstances of these delib- 
erate extrajudicial killings have been pro- 
vided by eyewitnesses or people who subse- 
quently saw their bodies, some of whom were 
interviewed by Amnesty International. 

1. Sana' al-Nuri: a 25-year-old law student 
аб Kuwait University. According to eye- 
witness reports, she was killed on 8 August 
when Iraqi troops fired at & group of some 35 
women demonstrating peaceful іп al- 
jabiriyya against Iraq's annexation of Ku- 
wait. Another woman in her mid-20s was also 
reported to have been killed in the same in- 
cident, as well as two boys aged 13 and 16 
who died after being shot in the head and 
heart respectively. 

2. Douglas Croskery: a middle-aged British 
businessman who was shot dead by Iraqi sol- 
diers on 11 August near the Kuwaiti border 
with Saudi Arabia as he was trying to flee 
the country. Two other British men travel- 
ling with him who did succeed in crossing 
the border stated that they had witnessed 
the killing. British Embassy officials in Ku- 
wait lodged an official protest to the Iraqi 
Government over the incident, and made at- 
tempts to recover the body. Тһе British For- 
eign Office has confirmed that Douglas 
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Croskery's body has not been handed over to 
their officials to date. 

3. Mahmoud Khalifa al-Jassem: a writer on 
Islamic affairs in his early 30s, living in the 
al-Salmiyya district of Kuwait City. Accord- 
ing to information provided to Amnesty 
International by medical personnel of the 
Red Crescent, his body had been found in a 
rubbish bin and was brought to their head- 
quarters at the end of August. Two doctors 
who examined the body stated that he had 
been tortured prior to execution: his beard 
had been plucked out, his toenails extracted 
and his body bore burn marks consistent 
with the use of а hot metal implement. The 
reasons for his arrest and execution are not 
known. 

4. Ahmad Oabazard: an employee of the De- 
partment for the Protection of Personalities 
(Idarat Himayat al-Shakhsiyyat) of the Min- 
istry of the Interior. He was а Shi'a Muslim 
in his late 30s, and held the rank of captain. 
According to reports received, he was ar- 
rested for the possession of opposition leaf- 
lets. In the first week of September (exact 
date unknown) he was brought back to his 
house in al-Jabiriyya. The house was report- 
edly set on fire by Iraqi soldiers, who then 
shot Ahmad Qabazard in the back of the 
head. Amnesty International interviewed 
two Kuwaiti men who stated that they had 
seen his body subsequently. According to 
their accounts, it had been badly mutilated: 
the left ear had been severed and the right 
eye gouged out; the finger and toenails had 
been extracted; his body was burned with 
cigarettes in several places; and nails had 
been hammered into his hands. 

5. Mubarak Faleh al-Noot: aged 44, Head of 
the al-Ardiyya Cooperative society and 
President of the Numismatics Society. Ac- 
cording to several accounts, including those 
of eyewitnesses, he was publicly shot by fir- 
ing squad outside al-’Ardiyya cooperative so- 
ciety on 7 September, apparently for refusing 
to take down a photograph of the Amir of 
Kuwait and to replace it with one of Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein. 

6. Saleh Hussain: age and profession un- 
known; he was arrested on 2 September at a 
diwaniyya in the al-Sabahiyya district of Ku- 
wait City, together with seven other Kuwaiti 
men. According to reports received, he was 
brought back to his house on 8 September 
and publicly shot in the presence of his 
mother, brothers and neighbors. A medical 
doctor told Amnesty International that his 
body bore extensive burn marks consistent 
with the use of electricity and hot metal 
rods (on his back, stomach and hands). Ciga- 
rettes had also been extinguished on his 


1. Badr Rajab: age unknown, employed as 
an administrator with the al-Sabahiyya co- 
operative society. He was married and had 
eight children. His body was found in a rub- 
bish bag in the al-Sabahiyya area on 8 Sep- 
tember. According to reports received, his 
hands had been tied and his head wrapped in 
the flag of Kuwait. He had been shot twice in 
the head, just above the ear. The reasons for 
his execution are unknown; when arrested, 
he had just left his house, apparently to 
make arrangements for the setting up of a 
new bakery in the district. 

8. Adel Dashti: age unknown, he was em- 
ployed in the public relations department at 
al- Айдап Hospital. According to several ac- 
counts received by Amnesty International, 
on 9 September several wounded Iraqi mili- 
tary personnel were brought to the hospital 
for treatment, one of whom, an officer, died 
the same day. In retaliation, five of the hos- 
pital's administrative staff, including 'Adel 
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Dashti, were reportedly lined up and shot on 
the hospital's premises. Iraqi military per- 
sonnel had allegedly accussed the hospital of 
neglect. 

9. Dr. Abd al-Hamid al-Balhan: age un- 
known, he was the administrative director of 
the Hussain Makki Jum'a Centre for the 
Treatment for Cancer. His body was brought 
in off the streets to the Red Crescent head- 
quarters in the third week of September. One 
Red Crescent doctor who saw his body told 
Amnesty International that it bore marks of 
torture as well as a bullet wound in the head. 
According to several doctors, he had been ar- 
rested and executed for refusing to cooperate 
with Iraqi forces in the removal of medical 
equipment from the centre where he worked. 
This is borne out by the account of a Kuwaiti 
family interviewed by Amnesty Inter- 
national, one of whose members had been re- 
ceiving cancer treatment at the centre and 
was still there when Dr. al-Balhan was ar- 
rested. They reported that he had hidden 
some medical equipment in the centre's 
basement in order to prevent it being stolen 
by Iraqi troops. 

10. Dr. Hisham al-'Ubaidan: an obstetrician 
in his late 30s working at the Maternity Hos- 
pital. His body was brought to the Red Cres- 
cent headquarters in the first week of Octo- 
ber. According to accounts received, he had 
been arrested on 1 October after Iraqi forces 
learned that he had been treating people who 
had taken part in resistance activity. Ac- 
cording to an Egyptian doctor interviewed 
by Amnesty International, Dr. al-'Ubaidan 
was shot outside his home several days later, 
and had been tortured while in detention, in- 
cluding with electricity. 

In addition to killings by execution and 
torture described thus far in this document, 
a number of other deaths resulting from dep- 
rivation of medical treatment have been re- 
ported. These have occurred in the context of 
the widespread looting of medicines and 
medical equipment carried out by Iraqi 
forces in Kuwait since 2 August. According 
to information made public by Kuwait's gov- 
ernment-in-exile, as well as by eyewitnesses, 
most of the principal general and specialist 
hospitals in Kuwait have been looted, with 
much of their equipment being transferred to 
Iraq. The majority of deaths reported in this 
context appear to have resulted from the 
non-availability of medical treatment, 
compounded by the exodus of medical per- 
sonnel out of the country. Nevertheless, a 
number of other deaths have apparently re- 
sulted from the deliberate deprivation of 
medical treatment, including the disconnec- 
tion of life-support machines from patients. 
On the basis of the information received, 
Amnesty International believes that such 
deaths are tantamount to extrajudicial 
killings. The victims are said to include both 
infants and adults. 

The following is a general account of the 
situation in Kuwait's hospitals as described 
by a 33-year-old Kuwaiti banker who left the 
country on 16 September and was subse- 
quently interviewed by Amnesty Inter- 
national: 

“Conditions in the hospitals are very bad. 
Medicines are no longer available. The Iraqis 
looted the hospitals and took away even 
vital machines which were keeping some of 
the patients alive. At some hospitals they no 
longer admit Kuwaitis, only Iraqis. Many 
Kuwaitis are afraid to go to the hospitals 
anyway. They are mostly treated in their 
homes by Kuwaiti, Egyptian and other doc- 
tors working as volunteers. We heard of sev- 
eral cases where patients died after being de- 
prived of medical treatment. One woman 
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died after the dialysis machine she was con- 
nected to was switched off and looted. An- 
other woman at al-Sabah Hospital died in 
similar circumstances. She had just had a 
lung operation and was in the process of re- 
covering." 

In some cases, Kuwaitis were apparently 
denied medical treatment altogether. A 
number of medical personnel reported that 
when Kuwaitis were brought to the hos- 
pitals, Iraqi soldiers stationed there would 
check whether they were suffering from nat- 
ural diseases or complaints as opposed to 
wounds sustained during armed clashes. In 
the latter cases the would-be patients were 
either not admitted or were subsequently de- 
nied treatment. One such example was pro- 
vided by a Kuwaiti doctor who left the coun- 
try on 16 September: 

At al-Razi Hospital there was a young Ku- 
waiti man who was wounded and his condi- 
tion was critical. His parents came to me 
and said that he was dying. So I ran to the 
wing [of the hospital to which he had been 
admitted], and I saw that his condition was 
indeed critical. I noticed that his oxygen 
supply had been cut off. So I switched it on 
again aand he began to improve. I made а 
protest about his treatment, so one of the 
Iraqi doctors took me aside and [warned me 
against saying anything]. The following day 
the young man died because the oxygen sup- 
ply had been switched off again.“ 

Another Kuwaiti doctor provided informa- 
tion on the case of a detainee (name with- 
held by Amnesty International] who was ill 
at the time of his arrest and required con- 
stant treatment. As he was said to have been 
tortured while in custody, however, it re- 
mains unclear whether the immediate cause 
of death was torture or deprivation of medi- 
cal treatment. The victim, a Kuwaiti aged 
48, was an administrator at al-Fintas cooper- 
ative society. 

"He was arrested on 24 August just as he 
was leaving his house. During his detention 
at Iragi intelligence headquarters in al- 
Fintas his relatives tried to convince the 
Iraqis of the importance of his taking medi- 
cines. But the Iraqis refused to pass on the 
medicines to him, and threatened to arrest 
his relatives if they asked about him again. 
Their reply was: If he is alive you will find 
him, and if he is dead you will find him." He 
died on 26 August and was buried on 27 Au- 
gust without his family knowing about it. 
His body had been taken to al-Amiri Hos- 
pital and, according to the medical report, 
there were marks of torture on his stomach 
and back, and bruises on his forehead. He 
маз buried in al-Rigga cemetery, where the 
young men [grave-diggers] identified him. 
His son and cousin identified him from a 
photograph at al-Amiri Hospital on 11 Sep- 
tember, a day after they were themselves re- 
leased from detention.“ 

In other cases, Kuwaitis and other nation- 
als suffering from natural but chronic com- 
plaints reportedly died after doctors were 
forced to give priority to Iraqi patients. A 
doctor working for the Red Crescent told 
Amnesty International: 

"In the early part of the invasion, the 
Iraqis prevented ambulances from taking 
wounded Kuwaitis to the hospitals. Eye- 
witnesses in hospitals reported that in some 
cases Iraqi soldiers ordered doctors to give 
priority treatment to fellow Iraqis at the ex- 
pense of Kuwaiti and other patients. I know 
of two Kuwaiti men who died as a result of 
medical neglect in these circumstances. 
[names withheld by Amnesty International]. 
Both were under intensive care at al-Amiri 
Hospital. One of them suffered from a heart 
condition." 
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Several cases of this kind were reported to 
Amnesty International, the information in 
large part being provided by doctors working 
at the hospitals where the deaths occurred. 
Among the victims were three patients 
[names withheld by Amnesty International] 
who died after life-support machines had re- 
portedly been disconnected and looted. Two 
of them suffered renal failure: a Jordanian 
woman and а Kuwaiti businessman at Натай 
al-Issa Centre for Kidney Transplants [part 
of al-Sabah Hospital] The third case was 
that of a Kuwaiti woman under intensive 
care at the Cardiac Unit of al-Sabah Hospital 
and who died of cardiac arrest. 

In addition, over 300 premature babies were 
reported to have died after Iraqi soldiers re- 
moved them from incubators, which were 
then looted. Such deaths were reported at al- 
Razi and al- Айдап hospitals, as well as the 
Maternity Hospital. According to a Red Cres- 
cent doctor: 

“Premature babies at the Maternity Hos- 
pital died after Iraqi soldiers took them out 
of the incubators. This happened in August, 
in the early days of the invasion. A total of 
312 babies died in this way. I personally took 
part in the burial of 72 of them in al-Rigga 
cemetery." 

Another doctor working at а1- Айдап Hos- 
pital, whose brother was a volunteer grave- 
digger, reported that 36 premature babies 
were buried in one day alone in August. An 
eyewitness account of such deaths at al- 
"Айдап Hospital was provided by а 15-year- 
old Kuwaiti girl, who testified before the 
United States Congressional Human Rights 
Caucus on 10 October: 

“Тһе second week after the invasion, I vol- 
unteered at the al- Addan Hospital... I was 
the youngest volunteer. While I was there, I 
saw the Iraqi soldiers come into the hospital 
with guns, and go into the room where 15 ba- 
bies were in incubators. They took the ba- 
bies out of the incubators, took the incuba- 
tors and left the babies on the cold floor to 
die. It was horrifying." 

A Kuwaiti doctor working at al-Razi Hos- 
pital (quoted earlier on in this section) told 
of other cases he knew of: 

“There is a woman I know who for a long 
time did not bear children. This year she 
gave birth to quadruplets—three boys and a 
girl. The babies were put in incubators be- 
cause they were born in the seventh month. 
Two hours after the birth, the woman was 
told to leave the hospital. The next day she 
received a telephone call from the hospital, 
telling her to come and take her babies. She 
said she could not take care of them as they 
needed special care and nutrition. So they 
said to her ‘As you wish’. The woman rushed 
to the hospital and found her babies out of 
the incubators. She took them home, and the 
following day they died.“ 

APPENDIX A: TESTIMONIES OF EIGHT TORTURE 

VICTIMS 
Testimony A1 


A former interrogator in his early 30s, ar- 
rested on 22 September after being found in 
possession of a leaflet giving information on 
chemical weapons. He was detained for one 
week, principally at al-Farwaniyya police 
station in Kuwait City and subjected to beat- 
ings, kicking, burning of the skin and sexual 
torture. 

"I was arrested on 22 September, just as 
my family and I had set off for Saudi Arabia. 
We live in Kifan. We were driving through al- 
"Umairiyya when were stopped at a check- 
point. The Iraqis searched the car, and found 
& leaflet giving information about chemical 
weapons. They took me to al-'Umairiyya 
Primary School, where I was blindfolded and 
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left for one day. Next day I was taken to al- 
Farwaniyya police station, where I used to 
work as an interrogator before the invasion. 
It was about 11:30 am. I was blindfolded and 
handcuffed. Almost immediately they began 
hitting me, and I was subjected to beatings 
on the soles of my feet (falaga). They burned 
my skin with a hot metal rod. The interroga- 
tor kept asking me about the leaflet found in 
my саг, and I denied knowing anything 
about it. 

The following day I was beaten once again. 
This time they used а cane, an electric cable 
&nd another wooden implement with which 
they hit me on my rib cage until one of my 
ribs was fractured. The soldiers also kicked 
me on the pelvis with their army boots. By 
that time my body was blue with bruises, 
and my nose was bleeding. Then they tied & 
string around my penis and asked me to 
"confess" as they pulled the string tighter. 
They threatened me with execution, and 
with the rape of my sister. Then one of the 
officers said. Bring the bottle". They spread 
my legs and began inserting the top of the 
bottle into my anus. 

In the evening they locked me up in а 
filthy cell on my own. The dishdasha I was 
wearing was covered with blood. There was 
also blood in my urine. I was left in the cell 
for three days, and then they took me to al- 
Jahra' police station. I was beaten there 
once again, and this lasted for about one 
hour and a half. An officer there threatened 
me with the electric chair (al-Kursi al-Rajjaj). 
After the torture came to an end, they forced 
me to insult the [Kuwaiti] government and 
to declare allegiance to Saddam. They told 
me I must cooperate with them, and I had to 
sign a statement to that effect before I was 
finally released.“ 

Testimony A2 


A 17-year-old student was arrested in early 
September after being found in possession of 
& gun and leaflets containing information on 
weaponry. He was detained for 36 days in sev- 
eral detention centres in Kuwait City and 
later in Basra and subjected to beatings, 
mock execution, falaga, electric shocks and 
threatened with sexual torture. 

[He was arrested by Iraqi special forces at 
а checkpoint at Khaitan Bridge, near 
Khaitan Sports Club, at 3 pm in the after- 
noon. He was found in possession of а gun 
and 150 copies of a leaflet containing instruc- 
tions on the use of rockets and explosives. 
The leaflet contained the official stamp of 
the Kuwaiti National Guard]. 

“They took hold of me quickly and began 
hitting me. They locked me up in the boot of 
my car for about half an hour, then they 
took me out and tied me up with a rope with 
my hands behind my back". [Several] other 
military personnel then arrived.) “Тһеу put 
me back in the boot of my car and placed а 
tyre over my chest and took me to Khaitan 
police station. There, they took me out of 
the car and led me to an office where there 
were seven lieutenants. On the way to the of- 
fice they kicked me and hit me with their 
hands. They threatened me with death and 
torture if I did not tell them where I had got- 
ten the gun and leaflets and who my friends 
were. In the pockets of my trousers they 
found emblems used by the Iraqi Special 
Forces and the emblem used by the Iraqis on 
their hats. They asked me about who the 
members of the resistance were, and whom I 
had killed and where. I insisted on saying 
one thing, that I had got the emblems from 
some soliders as a souvenir and that I came 
across the gun and leaflets by chance. I said 
I was passing by close to the National 
Guards building in al-Khaldiyya were I saw 
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the gun and leaflets. They did not believe 
me. They had bound my eyes so that I could 
not see anything. The soldiers kicked me as 
they passed by me. 

After that they removed the blindfold. The 
Officer had with him four soldiers carrying 
their weapons, which were Kalashnikov ma- 
chine guns. The officer told me, “Ргау for 
your soul because you are going to be exe- 
cuted", and he gave orders to the four sol- 
diers to load the guns and fire. They loaded, 
but when they pulled the trigger it turned 
out that the ammunition was blank. The of- 
Псег told me to smile and that 16 was my 
luck that the ammunition was defective. He 
was laughing. They took me to а room where 
there were about fifteen Iraqi soldiers [The 
officer] said to them, “Не is the one who car- 
ried out yesterday's operation and killed our 
comrades". So they started beating me up, 
they kicked me, punched me and slapped my 
face and beat me with canes. This lasted 
from five o'clock until nine o'clock in the 
evening. I saw the clock pointing to nine in 
Abu Khaled's office. He is in charge of the 
police station and his rank is that of major. 
He asked me “Ном are you? Answer me ге- 
garding the gun and the leaflets". I gave him 
the same answer, во he ordered them to take 
off all my clothes except for my shorts. Then 
he started hitting me with a black rubber 
Stick, and every time I stepped away from 
him the other officers hit me with an elec- 
tric baton. 

After that they blindfolded me and hit me 
in the same way. Then they subjected me to 
falaga on my feet until they turned blue 
I was subjected to electric shocks for a brief 
period and I felt my body tremble and fell to 
the floor. I was able to see a little through 
my blindfold which was white and was raised 
& little over my eyes. [The officer] placed a 
wire on my nipple and stuck it on. Then he 
took hold of the other end and applied elec- 
tricity four times. I lost consciousness, and 
when I came round I was being whipped. [The 
officer] then applied electricity to my toes 
while repeating ''Confess and tell us what 
you know". . . (Then one of them] came in 
and put а bottle of whisky on the table. They 
brought а bucket with a sponge init... He 
gave orders to remove my shorts and to 
place the bottle in my anus. So I said I would 
confess ... and I repeated what I had said 
before. He asked me about the leaflets, and I 
said that I had seen the leaflets in my car 
but I did not know who was distributing 
them." 

[Не was then asked about named individ- 
uals and families, where they lived or where 
they could be found. He said he did not 
know. He was also asked about the locations 
of resistance activity. He gave the names of 
two districts where he knew there was no 
such activity]. 

"They told me that if I brought them an 
Indian or Filipino woman they would release 
me. They laughed among themselves and two 
of them carried me (for I was unable to stand 
up) back to the cell and gave me back my 
clothes which I put оп... After three days 
they transferred me to a house (а private 
house belonging to a member of the al-Sabah 
family]... There were Indians and Kuwaitis 
with me. There was one guard standing over 
us. There were two women there, one was el- 
derly and the other about 25 years old. At 
noon they took me to another place which I 
believe was the Iraqi Embassy in Kuwait... 
I was handcuffed and blindfolded. They asked 
me the same questions while beating me 
with а stick. I did not change my answers. 
They took me back to Khaitan police station 
and put me in the officers' room with them. 
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They were laughing and making jokes. In the 
evening they transferred me to al- 
Farwaniyya police station . . . They told me 
it would only be for two days and then I 
would be released. The following after inter- 
rogation and beating they returned me to 
Khaitan police station . . When we arrived 
at Khaitan they told me that I was to be re- 
leased tomorrow and that they have my re- 
lease papers, and in fact I saw these papers 
bearing my name. At midnight I was sum- 
moned by Abu Khaled, the head of the police 
station, who said to me that the statements 
I had made were not acceptable. He tore up 
the release papers. . . 

They took me back to al-Farwaniyya and 
threw me back in the same room where I 
stayed four days . . . then they took us out 
of the room and brought in four Iraqi 
soliders whose hair, eyebrows and mous- 
taches had been shaved. The guards were 
beating them, saying that they were traitors 
and had brought shame upon their families. 
We were put in another room . . . for fifteen 
days and then they transferred four of us to 
the district of al-Jahra" . . . they beat us up 
for the whole дау... they pierced our skin 
with pins ... and forced us to dance 
Then I was told, ou will be dead tomor- 
row. Write a letter to your family. What sort 
of execution do you want, electric, by shoot- 
ing or by hanging?". A soldier said, “We 
have a new method which is the acid bath, or 
else we can knife them until they die 

[Eventually] I was transferred with twenty 
others to Basra. They led us into a building 
and made us stand in the corridors . . . they 
subjected us to the worst forms of torture 
. . . there were four women there.. . I heard 
their screams and cries. After the interroga- 
tion and beating I was told that my name 
was not [registered with them]. So I stayed 
one day in Basra and then they transferred 
me back to the Municipality Building in al- 
Jahra' [їп Kuwait] . . . and then they trans- 
ferred me with 30 others to the Juveniles 
Prison [in the al-Firdos district of Kuwait] 
.. In the Juveniles Prison there were 160 
detainees, among them. . . [names withheld 
by Amnesty International]. The charge 
against many of them was the distribution of 
food (meat and chicken) to the people. [After 
spending a further three days in the munici- 
pality building in al-Jahra'] they transferred 
us to Muhafazat al'Asima where we were ex- 
amined. I hid the traces of torture on my 
body in order to avoid being executed, be- 
cause anybody who has clear traces of tor- 
ture on his body or is suffering from perma- 
nent damage is executed. After the examina- 
tion was over we had to give an undertaking 
to cooperate with the Iraqi authorities. Then 
I was released.“ 


Testimony A3 


А 32-year-old office clerk arrestes\ оп 3 Au- 
gust as he retufned home after buying food- 
stuffs from the local cooperative society. He 
was detained for five days at al-Sulaibiyya 
police station in Kuwait City and subjected 
to beatings and electric shocks, and was shot 
in the leg at point blank range. 

“Оп 3 August, the second day of the inva- 
sion, I was supposed to take one of my chil- 
dren to the hospital in al-Farwaniyya for а 
check-up. When I arrived there I was pre- 
vented from entering. I tried to go to a phar- 
macy, but the roads were closed. In the 
afternoon I went to the cooperative society 
in our district to get some foodstuffs. On the 
мау back to my home I was stopped by Iraqi 
soldiers. They took the milk and other food 
I had bought, blindfolded me and took me to 
al-Sulaibiyya police station. 
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When I entered the police station, I was 
taken into а room where about 70 Kuwaitis 
were held. There were young boys among 
them, below the age of 18. I recognized а 
friend of mine among them, and I understood 
that he had been arrested in circumstances 
similar to mine. Each deainee was interro- 
gated individually. I was told to wait my 
turn. 

There were three officers in the interroga- 
tion room when I went in. One asked the 
questions, another took notes and the third 
stood by the door, holding a gun. I was asked 
for my nationality card. Then the officer 
asked me, “Аге you happy with the situation 
Пе, the situation in Kuwait] in which you 
find yourselves?" I replied : “Үев, we are 
fine". The officer then said. We are here to 
help you in the uprising". When I replied 
that there had been no uprising, the officer 
standing by the door hit me on the head with 
his rifle. I was immediately taken to another 
room where I was subjected to torture for 
&bout one hour. They applied electricity to 
my fingers and genitals, and I was beaten 
with sticks. My friend whom I had seen ear- 
lier was brought into the room. One of the 
officers said Execute them“, but another of- 
Псег replied. No, only one of them“. So 
they shot my friend there and then, in front 
of me. They shot me in my left leg. I re- 
ceived no treatment for the wound until my 
release five days later. 

I was returned to a cell measuring 2 x 3 
metres. Several Kuwaiti detainees were 
there, all of whom bore marks of torture. 
They gave us dry bread to eat. Five days 
later I was summoned again. I was told that 
if I tried to leave Kuwait I would be exe- 
cuted. I was asked to put my fingerprint on 
& piece of paper containing a prepared state- 
ment and then I was released. When I re- 
turned to my house I found that the Iraqis 
had stolen most of its contents. Apparently, 
in my absence, they had gone to the house 
апа told my wife that I had decided to give 
away our possessions. When my wife ob- 
jected, one of the Iraqis hit her. They took 
our furniture and even my wife’s wedding 
ring. Eight days after my release, my family 
and I left for Saudi Arabia. 

Testimony А4 


A 22-year-old student arrested on 24 August 
following house-to house searches in the al- 
Rawda district of Kuwait City. He was de- 
tained for eight days in al-Rawda and al- 
Farwaniyya police stations, and subjected to 
beatings, kicking, falaga; cigarettes were ex- 
tinguished on his body and his leg was 
slashed with a knife. 

“T was arrested on 24 August. Iraqi soldiers 
were searching all houses in the area where 
I live (al-Rawda) and arresting a number of 
men. It was a Friday and I was at home. 
They knocked on the door and when I opened 
it they arrested me. I was put in thi*back of 
& lorry together with others who had been 
rounded up. We were not allowed to talk to 
each other. We were taken to al-Rawda po- 
lice station. I was put in а cell measuring 3 
x 5 metres together with eight other detain- 
ees. We were all blindfolded and our hands 
and feet tied. For a while I also had a rope 
put around my neck, and which was tied to 
the ceiling. We remained in the cell for two 
days, during which we were beaten by 
guards. Groups of four or five guards would 
enter the cell and start hitting us with their 
hands, and sometimes they kicked us with 
their heavy army boots. They threatened us 
with electrical torture. I knew one of the de- 
tainees in my cell. His name is . . . [пате 
withheld by Amnesty International], a Ku- 
waiti aged about 24. His father was a lieuten- 
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ant in the National Guard. He was beaten 
very badly and suffered broken legs as a re- 
sult. They only gave us bread to eat. 

On Sunday morning I was taken to another 
room. Two Iraqis, both with the rank of cap- 
tain, interrogated me. One of them asked the 
questions and the other tortured me. I was 
asked to name people who were active іп the 
resistance. When I said I did not know any- 
one in the resistance, they threatened that 
they would arrest my two younger brothers 
(aged 14 and 15). One of them began beating 
the soles of my feet with а cane, and then he 
forced me to walk around the room. He also 
extinguished cigarettes on my upper left arm 
and on the left side of my chest, traces of 
which are still apparent. He also cut my left 
thigh with a knife. 

After that I did not return to the cell. I 
was put in a car (a Toyota Saloon) and driv- 
en to al-Farwaniyya police station. I was put 
in & room which contained torture equip- 
ment. It was mainly electrical equipment, 
wires and electrodes like those used to re- 
charge car batteries but smaller in size. I 
was told to sit down, and I was left alone for 
about one hour. I did not know what was 
happening, but I could hear screams from 
nearby rooms. There was а lot of blood on 
the floor, particularly in the corners of the 
room. After one hour I was taken to the air- 
port. A Palestinian in the Iraqi army, with 
the rank of lieutenant, came with us. When 
we arrived at the airport an Iraqi officer 
took me to a toilet and said to me, “This is 
where Kuwaitis belong”. I was made to stay 
in the toilet for about a quarter of an hour. 
Everything was broken. While waiting I no- 
ticed some discarded uniforms previously 
worn by Kuwaiti Airways stewardesses. I 
could hear the sounds of people screaming 
even here at the airport. 

I was then taken to an office, where the 
Palestinian lieutenant and the Iraqi officer 
were seated. I was asked again about whom 
I knew in the resistance. I refused to give 
any information. The Iraqi officer then put a 
gun to my head and said while laughing, 
“You are about to die". They then brought a 
video camera, and gave me a piece of paper 
which contained statements against the [Ku- 
waiti] government. For example, it said that 
the government was corrupt and that the 
Kuwaiti people had been oppressed until 
their liberation by Iraq. They told me to 
memorise the statement in preparation for 
filming. After the filming was over, they 
asked me to cooperate with them as an in- 
former. I told them I could not do that if 
they used the film because the resistance 
would not trust me. They agreed not to use 
it and allowed me to telephone my family. 
My mother and brother came to the airport 
to collect me. The Iraqi officer and the Pal- 
estinian lieutenant came with us, and we 
dropped them off at al-Salmiyya police sta- 
tion. The Palestinian lieutenant told me to 
return to al-Farwaniyya police station that 
evening and bring him babies' milk. When I 
went there with the milk, I was detained for 
another two days. I was kept in an office, not 
& cell, and I was not tortured again. 

After my release, I returned home. 'The 
Iraqís kept contacting me to make sure that 
I had not fled, and to threaten me that if I 
failed to cooperate with them they would ar- 
rest my family. They said they would also 
arrest me and take me to Fao. I managed to 
leave Kuwait almost three weeks after my 
release. At the Kuwaiti-Saudi Arabian bor- 
der I was told to turn back, as no males were 
being allowed to leave. I gave one of the sol- 
diers 100 Iraqi dinars and some cigaretts and 
he let me through.“ 
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Testimony A5 


A 38-year-old man arrested on 5 September 
after another detainee allegedly revealed 
that he was active in the armed resistance. 
He was detained for one week at the Kuwait 
General Staff headquarters in the al- 
Shuwaikh district of the city and later in 
Basra. He was subjected to beatings, mock 
execution, exposure to hot and cold tempera- 
tures, electric shocks and suspension from а 
rotating fan. 

"I was arrested on about 5 September. A 
treacherous person in al-Jabiriyya informed 
about me. I was in the armed resistance. Оп 
the day of my arrest I was armed and travel- 
ling in one of the cars used by the resistance. 
I was alone. I was stopped at a checkpoint. 
One of the Iraqi soldiers asked me: “Аге you 
... [he mentioned my name]?" I realized 
that they knew about me and I drove away 
at top speed. The soldiers began shooting. At 
the next checkpoint there were about 30 sol- 
diers. I did not stop and they pursued me. 
They fired in the direction of my car, as a ге- 
sult of which one of the tyres was punctured. 
The soldiers caught up with me and dragged 
me out of the car. They tied my hands and 
feet and blindfolded me with a piece of green 
cloth. 

I was taken to the Kuwait General Staff 
headquarters in al-Shuwaikh, where the 
blindfold was removed. I was brought before 
an Iraqi captain. Without asking me any 
questions he started hitting me Karate-style, 
then he said. Execute him". This was about 
8 o'clock in the evening. I was beaten for 
about a quarter of an hour, and then taken 
into а courtyard where I was a firing squad 
consisting of three soldiers. An officer read 
out the charges against me: he accused me of 
treason against my country and of having 
stolen arms and ammunition. The soliders 
then pointed their rifles at me; I was still 
without a blindfold. One shot was fired, de- 
liberately missing me. Тһе officer said, 
“Stop, the interrogation is not over“. 

They locked me up in а room for about one 
hour. Then I was taken to another room 
which had four air conditioning units. I was 
practically naked, wearing nothing except а 
sirwal [inner clothing]. They turned on the 
air conditioning and left me there for several 
hours, until dawn. Then they took me to an- 
other room which was very hot. 

After that I was interrogated. They asked 
me questions about the resistance, they 
wanted information about the cells within 
the resistance, the names of activists, etc. 
They also tried to force me to make state- 
ments against the (Kuwaiti) ruling family. I 
remained silent. At 7:30 am the following 
morning, I was blindfolded and pushed into a 
car. During the drive I was occcasionally 
beaten. When the blindfold was later re- 
moved, I found myself in Basra in Iraq. I was 
taken to a detention centre where both men 
and women were held. Almost immediately I 
was subjected to lashing with а whip. Then 
two officials brought me some food, which 
consisted of bread and tea, and they gave me 
а cigarette. One of them spoke to me in a 
brusque and harsh manner, the other was po- 
lite. The official who spoke harshly told me 
that I must confess to being a member of the 
National Guard, to being in the resistance, 
etc. He said that if I confessed, I would be 
given Iraqi nationality and if I didn't confess 
I would be executed within half an hour. 
Then he left the room. The polite officer 
then advised me not to confess. I replied that 
I had nothing to confess to. While this was 
going on I could hear the sounds of women 
screaming under torture. 
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After & while three men entered the room. 
One of them carried а bucket of very hot 
water. First they beat me up by using Karate 
blows until I lost consciousness. Then all 
three men lifted me up in the air and 
dropped me on the ground. My head hit the 
ground and my jaw broke as a result. By that 
time I was bleeding profusely and vomiting 
blood. At this point they immersed my head 
in the hot water about six or seven times, all 
the while ordering me to confess. I repeated 
that I would not confess. Then they left me 
unconscious. After several hours another 
group of men entered the room. One of them 
attacked me with a sharp implement, cut- 
ting my face and arms. Then they beat me 
with hosepipes and electric cables. After that 
they gave me two pills to swallow, which 
they called 'confession tablets'. These pills 
were supposed to calm me down, but they did 
not seem to have any effect on me. 

Then they put me іп cell оп my own. The 
room measured about 2 x 3 metres and had a 
small window. The following day they tor- 
tured me with electricity. First they poured 
water on my body and then applied the elec- 
tricity. Then they placed electrodes on my 
toes and genitals. I was taken for interroga- 
tion once again. Finally one of them said 
that there was no use in interrogating me 
further and that I was to be prepared for exe- 
cution. However, they took me to another 
room which had a fan in the ceiling. I was 
turned upside down and my ankles were tied 
to the fan, which was then switched on. I 
spun around two or three times and then I 
was taken down. I was taken back to the cell 
and left alone for two days. 

After that I was put in а car and driven 
back to Kuwait. I was taken to the 
Mudiriyyat al-Amn (General Intelligence Di- 
rectorate), close to Nayef Palace, which is 
now а detention centre. I was made to sign 
various papers and was then released. After 
my release I was warned by various people 
that I was under surveillance and that I 
would be rearrested and executed. So I fled 
Kuwait and went to Saudi Arabia.” 

Testimony A6 

А man іп his 30s arrested twice, in the 
third week of August and later on 20 Septem- 
ber and accused of being a member of the Ku- 
waiti armed forces and of having partici- 
pated in opposition activities. He was held 
for four days іп а school and at al-Jahra' po- 
lice station in Kuwait City, and subjected to 
beatings, kicking, electric shocks and the 
placing of heavy weights on his body. 

“І was first arrested during the third week 
of August, in a residential area. It was in the 
middle of the day, about 12 o'clock. I was 
alone in my car, and I was stopped by sol- 
diers. They ordered me out of the car and ac- 
cused me of being in the resistance. They 
took me to & school which had been turned 
into а military barracks. I was taken into а 
large hall, where I saw about 100 Kuwaiti de- 
tainees. All were men and were hardly wear- 
ing any clothes. They were surrounded by 
guards. 

The following day I was taken to the police 
station, where I was tortured. Three officers 
interrogated me. They asked for my personal 
details. I was kicked and beaten with a rifle 
butt. They accused me of being in the army 
and in the resistance. The interrogation ses- 
sion lasted for several hours. Then they took 
me to another room, where they applied elec- 
tricity to my hands, feet and genitals. I 
fainted as a result of the electric shocks. I 
was then interrogated once again. Тһеу 
asked me the same questions. One of them 
punched me in the mouth with his elbow, 
and one of my teeth broke as a result. 
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They took me to а large cell, where I was 
held on my own. The beating continued 
intermittently throughout the day and 
night. I was beaten particularly on my back. 
The soldiers stepped on me with their heavy 
army boots and they placed heavy weights 
on my body. The following morning one of 
the officers came to fetch me. He gave me a 
cigarette and then told me to start walking. 
I thought he was going to shoot me since he 
was carrying & machine gun. He told me to 
go to the bathroom, where I found a friend of 
mine. He had paid a sum of money in ex- 
change for my release. I left the police sta- 
tion with him. 

My second arrest was on 20 September. I 
was held for six hours. I was arrested in al- 
Jahra', again as I was driving a car. They in- 
terrogated me again, asking the same ques- 
tions as before. I was beaten and insulted. I 
was released in exchange for a sum of money. 
Two others detained with me were released 
in the same way.“ 

Testimony A7 

A 23-year-old student arrested around 22 
September after returning to Kuwait to as- 
sist his family in fleeing the country. He was 
detained in several detention centres in Ku- 
wait City and later in Basra. He was sub- 
jected to beatings, whipping, exposure to 
cold air and to the sun for prolonged periods, 
and electric shocks. 

“I was not in Kuwait when the invasion oc- 
curred, but went there in order to get my 
family out. I was arrested in mid-September, 
in al-Salmeh district. First I was taken to 
‘Ali al-Salem [military] base, close to the 
border with Saudi Arabia, where I was left 
on my own for about three hours. No one 
talked to me. Then I was taken to al-Liwa’ 
al-Sades [military base on the al-Jahra' 
road). I was put in a room where the air-con- 
ditioning was switched on. They left me 
there overnight without a blanket, and I was 
shivering from the cold. I was not given any 
food. The following day I was interrogated. 
They asked me to tell them where the Amer- 
ican forces were stationed, where the resist- 
ance in Kuwait was based, etc. I was being 
interrogated on my own, but after it was 
over they took me with two other detainees 
to the Iraqi Embassy in Kuwait City. We 
were taken in an open car, accompanied by 
two soldiers. At the embassy we were left for 
three hours in the sun, without food or 
water. Then an officer arrived and took us 
back to al-Liwa’ al-Sades. From there we 
were taken to Basra in a lorry loaded with 
goods stolen from Kuwait. These were main- 
ly refrigerators and office equipment. 

In Basra we were taken to the offices of 
the Iraqi Istikhbarat [Intelligence]. As soon 
as we entered we were blindfolded. The Iraqis 
started whipping and beating the three of us. 
They took us down some stairs into a base- 
ment. Although I was blindfolded, I managed 
by looking downwards to see scores of de- 
tainees who were also blindfolded and hand- 
cuffed. The three of us who arrived together 
were put in a cell measuring 3 x 4 metres, to- 
gether with about 25 other detainees. These 
detainees, from what I could gather, were all 
Iraqi civilians. One of them, aged 18, had 
been tortured with electricity. Another one 
had had his skin pierced with pins. We could 
hear cries and screams all the time. The 
whole basement was stifling—there was no 
ventilation whatsoever. We were constantly 
beaten. The food we were given was foul, and 
the water was warm and salty. We were al- 
lowed to go to the toilet once a day only. 

I remained in that cell for about one week. 
Then I was summoned for interrogation. I 
was taken upstairs, blindfolded and hand- 
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cuffed. One person interrogated me, and an- 
other person whipped me. The questions were 
mainly related to the specific locations of 
American forces in Saudi Arabia and the 
centres of resistance in Kuwait. The interro- 
gation lasted about five minutes. Then I was 
taken to another room, still blindfolded and 
handcuffed. I was subjected to electric 
shocks on my right ear and chest. 

After that I was transferred by bus to an 
ordinary prison. The drive took about 15 
minutes. I was told I had to pay the bus fare, 
which I did with the little money I had on 
me. I was held in a large hall, where there 
were hundreds of detainees. I remained in 
the prison for seven or eight days, and then 
32 of the detainees were summoned for trial. 
I was one of them. We were taken to another 
building which had a sign on the outside say- 
ing ‘Basra Court’. We sat in a waiting room, 
and then each of us was brought before a 
judge individually. I didn’t know whether he 
was really a judge, but the sign on the door 
of his office said ‘The Judge’. He wore civil- 
ian clothes. There was also an officer in the 
room, taking notes. I was before the judge 
for three minutes altogether. He asked me 
for my name and why I had returned to Ku- 
wait. The charge against me was entering 
the country illegally (when I was first ar- 
rested I was accused of espionage). Then the 
judge asked me to sign a statement, the con- 
tents of which I was given no opportunity to 
read. He warned me that if I was caught 
again I would be executed, I was taken back 
to the waiting room while the other detain- 
ees went through the same process. When it 
was over, we were taken back to the prison, 
where they gave us back our identity docu- 
ments and released us. A few of us took a 
taxi as far as Safwan, and from there entered 
Kuwait." 

Testimony А8 

A 31-year-old man arrested on 14 Septem- 
ber at his home during a diwaniyya. He was 
detained for three weeks at al-Farwaniyya 
and al-Jahra’ police stations as well as a pri- 
vate home in Kuwait City, and later in 
Basra. He was subjected to beatings, electric 
shocks, mock execution, was forced to watch 
his relatives being tortured and was himself 
tortured in front of them. 

“At 2:30 am 45 soldiers broke into my 
house. As well as my own family, my father 
and brothers and my in-laws were there. We 
were twelve in all: eight Kuwaitis, three In- 
dians and one Yemeni [names withheld by 
Amnesty International]. The soldiers sepa- 
rated the men from the women and made the 
men lie on the floor face down with their 
hands above their head. Тһе house was 
searched and a picture of the Amir was 
found, as well as the Kuwaiti flag. We were 
told this was a capital offence. They took 
the men in a bus and confiscated the cars. 
They also took our jewelery, watches and 
money. 

They took us to al-Farwaniyya police sta- 
tion and put us into two cells. At 9 pm the 
next evening the interrogation began. We 
were blindfolded and handcuffed behind the 
back before interrogation. We were accused 
of being in the resistance. There was usually 
one interrogator and two guards present. The 
interrogator said he was not convinced by 
our answer which was denial of involvement. 
After 15 minutes, the beatings began. They 
tied a wire to my two middle fingers and an 
electric current switched on for 4 to 5 sec- 
onds. The same questions were again re- 
peated. My father was then called in. I was 
forced to watch him being kicked and beaten 
by a lieutenant called Hani. Then they called 
in my son. I was beaten in front of him in 
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order to get him to confess. This went on 
from 9 o’clock until 1:30 in the morning. 

I was returned to my cell. I was unable to 
lie on my back for two days. Interrogation 
continued twice daily at 11 am and 2:30 am. 
They used a nylon hose to beat us because it 
does not leave any permanent marks. I was 
prodded with an aluminum stick which had 
an electrified end. On the third day they 
threatened to bring in my wife and beat her 
in front of me. My brother-in-law was sub- 
jected to falaqa. 

In all there were about fifty people in the 
two cells at al-Farwaniyya. We had very lit- 
tle food, and we were allowed to go to the 
toilet only twice a day. After seven days 
they subjected me to mock execution. The 
interrogator put а gun to my head and pulled 
the trigger. He then put it into my mouth 
&nd pulled the trigger again. I was then 
forced to sign papers based on my interroga- 
tion. On Monday at 4 pm we were taken in 
three cars to al-Jahra' police station. We 
were put in one cell—eight of us plus four 
others (the three Indians and the Yemeni 
had been released) Ме were told not to 
speak to each other. 

Interrogation began at 9 pm. There were no 
beatings, just questions about previous 
statements. Next day I was called in at 11 
am, blindfolded. The blindfolds were re- 
moved—lI could see cane sticks and electric 
wires. I was told to confess, and when I re- 
fused I was beaten with the sticks. After two 
days the rest of the family was released. 
Next day I signed various papers and was 
taken іп а bus with seven others to а house 
in al-Jahra' district. It was about 6 pm. We 
were taken down to the basement. This 
house seemed to be a security centre. The 
guards wore civilian clothes, not military. 
There were about 15 prisoners—four of them 
Palestinians. The guards beat us as they 
passed by. After five hours they moved us 
into cells. There were three cells on the 
ground floor holding 85 prisoners—35 in one 
and 25 in each of the two others. 

Food was rare. We were allowed to go to 
the toilets twice daily. Beatings were contin- 
uous. Sick people were seen by а doctor who 
came every two or three days to give 
tranquilisers. We were interrogated twice 
daily іп а separate room. The guards had 
electrified sticks and used them to wake up 
the prisoners throughout the night, accord- 
ing to their mood. We were usually interro- 
gated by seven people, each session lasting 
about half an hour, followed by а one hour 
torture session. They beat us with hoses and 
applied electric shocks with their sticks. 

At the end of the week I was taken with 
eight other detainees [names withheld by 
Amnesty International] in а bus to Basra. 
First we were taken to Sijn al-Amn al-Siyassi 
(State Security Prison). There were many 
Iraqis held there, mostly members of al- 
Da'wa al-Islamiyya. On the first day I was 
held in solitary confinement. They tortured 
me by pulling out а toenail from my right 
foot, extinguishing cigarettes on my hand, 
and applying electricity to my body using 
wires as well as an electric prod. The next 
day I was put in a cell with 14 other detain- 
ees. One died of a heart attack, he was given 
no medical help. I was interrogated once 
daily. After eight days I was forced to sign 
various papers, the contents of which I had 
not seen, and taken back to al-Jahra’ on my 
own. I stayed there for six hours, and then I 
was handed over to my father. I had lost over 
20 kilos іп weight.“ 

[His wife told Amnesty International of 
how soldiers came to their house the day 
after his arrest and beat her up along with 
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their two daughters, іп order to force them 
to confess that he was involved in opposition 
activities. They put a gun to the head of one 
of her daughters and threatened to shoot her. 
Then they slapped her and threw her to the 
ground.] 
APPENDIX B: TESTIMONY OF A SURVIVOR OF AN 
ATTEMPTED EXECUTION 
Testimony B 


A 19-year-old student arrested on 11 Sep- 
tember after failing to hand over weapons to 
the Iraqi authorities. He was detained for 
two weeks at a private house in al-Jahra' 
and subjected to torture. He survived an at- 
tempt to execute him by firing squad on 24 
September [the names below have been 
changed to prevent identification]: 

"I was arrested on 11 September. The 
Iraqis first came looking for me at my home 
in the district of al-Rawda, but I was not 
there. I was at a diwaniyya in a nearby 
house. So the soldiers came there and ar- 
rested me and another person. First they 
took me to al-Kadhima Sports Club, where I 
remained for about two hours. Then they 
took me to a private house in al-Jahra', 
where I was held for two weeks. I was put in 
а room with other detainees. We were 32 al- 
together in that room, but I estimate that 
there were about 120 detainees in the whole 
house. They were all males of varying ages. 
There were young boys aged 14 or 15, and 
men as old as 80. 

For the first days I remained in that room. 
I was handcuffed and blindfolded the whole 
time, as were all the others. They gave us no 
food. There was even nothing to lean on to 
rest my body. I was not interrogated during 
those three days, but we were all subjected 
to constant beatings and kicking by the 
guards. They used to come into the room and 
threaten us: either you confess, or else we 
have 22 officers here in this house to deal 
with you. Then after three days I was called 
for interrogation. The Iragis had found weap- 
ons in my home, which I had had before the 
invasion. They repeatedly asked me why I 
had failed to hand over the weapons to them. 
During the interrogation I was blindfolded 
and beaten repeatedly. Then I was hand- 
cuffed and suspended by the hands from the 
ceiling. After that they applied electricity to 
various parts of the body, including my 
chest. Apart from questioning me about the 
weapons, they also asked if I knew any for- 
eigners and where they were hiding. Also, if 
I knew of the whereabouts of any diplomats, 
members of the armed forces and members of 
the al-Sabah family. They asked me about 
specific individuals whom they named. I 
didn't know any of them except for one, who 
was a major in the Kuwaiti army, but I did 
not reveal that to them. 

I was interrogated several times over the 
next four days. It was always the same ques- 
tions and the same torture. If I said anything 
which contradicted what I had said in an ear- 
lier interrogation session, the torture would 
become more severe. In the final week of my 
detention, there was no more interrogation, 
but the usual beating of all the detainees 
continued. Then, on the last day [ie. 24 Sep- 
tember] at 2:30 in the morning, а captain 
came and told us that the President had or- 
dered the release of all the detainees. Some 
of the detainees in the room with me, espe- 
cially the old men, thanked him. The captain 
said that they were going to release us in 
groups, and called out the names of twelve 
people. I was one of them. 

They blindfolded us and tied our hands be- 
hind our backs. We were taken onto a bus 
апа then driven to another place, where two 
more people boarded. Then they took us to 
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Dasman Palace. I knew where we were be- 
cause one of the other detainees was able to 
see а little from below his blindfold. At 
Dasman Palace we remained on the bus for 
about half an hour. Then an officer came and 
told us we were going to be taken to our 
homes. I was led into а car with two other 
detainees, Samir, а 23-year-old officer who 
lived in the district of al-Faiha', and Mu- 
hammad, aged 23 or 24, who lived close to me 
in al-Rawda (I don't know his profession). 

We were all still blindfolded and hand- 
cuffed, but as we approached the district of 
al-Faiha’ the soldiers removed Samir's blind- 
fold so that he could direct them to his 
home. But when we arrived there, they told 
us to all get out of the car. Muhammad and 
I asked why, because we didn't live there. 
They made us get out of the car anyway, 
blindfolded Samir again and made us stand 
at the doorstep of a house. I realized at that 
moment that we were going to be executed. 
I remember 16 was just after the dawn pray- 
ers. The first shot was fired and I heard 
Samir fall to the ground. Two bullets grazed 
my head but neither of them penetrated my 
skull. I fell to the ground, and when Muham- 
mad was shot he fell down on top of me. The 
soldiers then came up to us, took the blind- 
folds and handcuffs and went away. They 
must have believed we were all dead. 

My head was bleeding profusely. I crawled 
over to Samir and raised his head, trying to 
revive him. I thought he had been pretend- 
ing, just like me. Then I saw the bullet hole 
in his head, and just at that moment he died. 
I couldn't believe what was happening. I 
went over to Muhammad and found him dead 
too. I managed to drag their bodies over to 
one síde, and recited a short prayer for them. 
Then I started walking. I didn't know where 
I was going, but I was afraid that the soldiers 
would come back. I was looking for someone 
to help me, but it was dawn and the streets 
were empty. I started feeling faint, so I went 
up to & house and knocked on the door. No 
one answered, but the door was not locked 
and I went in. As I was looking for a tele- 
phone an old man and three women came out 
of one of the rooms. The man asked me what 
I wanted, so I told him what had just hap- 
pened. At first he didn't believe me. I told 
him where the two bodies were, and he went 
to look for himself. When he came back he 
said I could stay with them. 

I stayed for three days. One of the old 
man's daughters was a nurse, and she treated 
me as best she could. Then I called my fam- 
ily and my father came to collect me. I 
learned that, in my absence, he had been 
looking for me. After paying a sum of money 
to an Iraqi officer at a police station in the 
'Abdallah al-Salem district, he was told that 
I had been executed. My father had then 
gone looking for my body in the hospitals. 
At Mubarak Hospital he found my name on 
a list of executed people. So my family natu- 
rally thought I was dead, and they were re- 
ceiving mourners at our home. They couldn't 
believe I was still alive. I found them at 
home crying. 

Of course I couldn't stay with them at 
home, in case the Iraqis found out that I was 
still alive and came after me again. So I 
went into hiding until, some three weeks 
later, I was able to leave Kuwait. 
APPENDIX C: EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL REPORTS 


The information below relates to Photo- 
graphs 1 to 9 in Appendix D. It consists of ex- 
tracts from а) а medical report from a Brit- 
ish doctor with experience in the examina- 
tion of victims of torture and, b) the written 
medical opinion of а prominent British fo- 
rensic pathologist. 
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Photographs 1, 2 and 3 

These are photographs of the bodies of 
three unidentified persons. The bodies were 
found in the streets of Kuwait City and 
brought to the headquarters of the Red Cres- 
cent in the period late August/early Septem- 
ber. Amnesty International interviewed the 
doctor who took these photographs. He stat- 
ed that the victims had been tortured (beat- 
en and burned) prior to their execution. 
There was no autopsy examination. The fol- 
lowing is the medical opinion of the British 
forensic pathologist: 

Photograph 1 


There is clearly a lot of blood soaking the 
body which has most likely arisen from ei- 
ther & wound to the head, neck or chest. A 
striking feature of the photograph is the 
dark staining of the hands which may rep- 
resent oil (or a similar substance) or alter- 
natively burns. 

Photograph 3 


This is а view of the top of the head to- 
gether with the forehead. There is an obvíous 
gaping wound which extends from the left 
side of the forehead, just in front of the hair- 
line, backwards towards the top of the head. 
The scalp is torn open in the front half of the 
wound and beneath it can be seen white 
skull. The back half of the wound shows loss 
of scalp and skull and there is brain tissue 
hanging out. Over the forehead at the front 
end of the wound it has an arc shape and 
from this the main wound which is linear 
passes backwards. I interpret this as most 
likely a tangential gunshot wound which has 
barely penetrated the skull. The arc shape at 
the front of the wound is likely to be the 
entry and, running backwards from this, the 
bullet has merely penetrated the scalp; then 
in the most posterior part of the wound it 
has also penetrated the skull and torn the 
brain. It is not possible to say what the 
range of fire was other than that it was ei- 
ther a contact wound or fired from a range of 
greater than lm. There are clearly some 
marks to the face but it is impossible to say 
whether these are injuries or dried blood 
stains. 

Photographs 4 to 7 

These show the traces of torture still ap- 
parent on the bodies of three Kuwaiti men 
{identities withheld) who fled to Saudi Ara- 
bia in late September. No medical report has 
been provided. The following is the medical 
opinion of the British forensic pathologist: 

Photograph 4 

The man in this photograph shows promi- 
nent bruising to the right side of the fore- 
head and the right eye which might either 
represent a fall or a blow. The most signifi- 
cant injuries from the point of view of inter- 
pretation are those to the right upper arm 
and adjacent right chest. These comprise at 
least three and possibly four loop shaped in- 
juries made up of two parallel lines (similar 
to curving railway lines in appearance). This 
is a forensic classic and is produced by blows 
from a rope or electrical flex or similar ob- 
ject which has been doubled up to form a 
loop. There is no doubt therefore that this 
man has been assaulted. It is significant that 
the three or four blows are very localised to 
the outside of the right shoulder since this 
implies that he was not moving in an at- 
tempt to escape the blows at the time they 
were struck. This might imply that he was 
unconscious or semi-conscious as a result of 
his head injury or alternatively that he was 
in some way physically restrained or that he 
was psychologically restrained by fear. The 
injuries appear fresh and are likely to be 
only a few days old. 
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Photograph 5 
This appears to be the back of the same 
man as in photograph 4. There are irregular 
purple bruises over the left shoulderblade 
&rea. These are blunt force injuries produced 
either as & result of & fall or one or more 
blows. 
Photograph 6 
This man has extensive healing injuries to 
the face particularly involving the right side 
of the forehead and right cheek together 
with the right upper eyelid and the bridge of 
the nose. There appear to be some minor 
Scabs over the left cheek. There are surgical 
sutures in the wounds and this together with 
the general appearance suggests that the in- 
juries are less than two weeks old at the 
time of photography. Healing injuries are 
difficult to interpret but the appearances 
suggest a series of lacerations ie tears to the 
skin produced as а result of blunt force. In 
practice this means that of either а fall or 
blow. The pattern of injuries would be con- 
sistent with either a very heavy fall onto the 
nose and right side of the face or alter- 
natively a series of blows with a blunt ob- 
ject, for example a baton or a riflebutt. 
Photograph 7 
This elderly man shows some small irregu- 
lar scabbed injuries to the inside of is right 
elbow. One of these appears to have promi- 
nent puckering of the skin around the mar- 
gin which is common in the healing of skin 
injuries where there has been а 1088 of sur- 
face tissue. The original injuries are likely 
to have been abrasions or lacerations, ie. 
Scrapes or tears of the skin produced by 
blunt force trauma, ie. either through а fall 
or а blow. Thís would be an unusual location 
for an injury produced in a fall although the 
possibility cannot be discounted. 
Photograph 8 
This shows traces of torture on the arms of 
& 22-year-old Kuwaiti student whose testi- 
mony appears in Appendix A4 of this docu- 
ment. The victim was examined by a British 
doctor on 9 November, and the following are 
extracts from his medical report: 
Оп Examination 


There are nine 1cm circular scars, recently 
healed, arranged in а cluster on the outer as- 
pect of the left upper arm. There is a single 
similar one on the adjacent area of the left 
chest. 

There are two tiny, recently healed scars 
on the outer aspect of the left arm and a sin- 
gle one on the right arm. 

There is а recent 2cm transverse linear 
scar on the front of the left thigh and a simi- 
lar 1cm scar close by. 


Comments 


He states that the nine circular scars on 
the left arm and the single one on the chest 
were caused deliberately by cigarettes. 

He attributes the tiny recent scars on both 
arms to scratches inflicted during interroga- 
tion, the scabs of which have only recently 
finally separated. 

He states that the recent linear scars on 
the left thigh were inflicted deliberately 
with a razor blade. 


Opinion 

The circular scars on the left arm and 
chest are characteristic of cigarette burns. 
Their appearance is of injuries which have 
healed only а few weeks ago. Their distribu- 
tion in а symmetrical cluster-pattern could 
only have been deliberate. I have no hesi- 
tation in asserting that they were inflicted 
deliberately by cigarettes within the past 
three months. 
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The tiny scars on both arms are compat- 
ible with scratch-marks which have recently 
healed. Their appearance fits his story. 

The two linear scars on the left thigh are 
clearly recent and would fit in with his 
statement that they were caused by а razor 
blade. 

Photograph 9 

This shows the facial view of а 28-year-old 
Kuwaiti man [identity withheld], the victim 
of an attempted extrajudicial killing inter- 
viewed by Amnesty International. According 
to his testimony, Iraqi soldiers shot him on 
24 August as he had just finished distributing 
food from the local cooperative socíety to 
peoples' homes. He stated that soldiers start- 
ed firing at him as soon as they saw him, and 
he ran away. One of the bullets penetrated 
his neck, exiting at the mouth. He suffered 
serious damage to the jaw and was fortunate 
to survive. He was admitted to Mubarak Hos- 
pital for preliminary treatment, and subse- 
quently underwent surgery at a hospital in 
Saudi Arabia. The following are extracts 
from the written medical opinion of the Brit- 
ish forensic pathologist, based on three pho- 
tographs provided by Amnesty International: 

There is а circular scar on the back of the 
neck on the left side consistent with the de- 
scription given as a bullet wound inflicted 
one and a half months previously. It is im- 
possible to say with certainty that it is a 
bullet wound but if it is then it is likely an 
entry wound. A wound in this site would not 
necessarily strike the spinal column and, de- 
pending upon direction of the wound track, 
not necessarily be lethal. . . The obvious le- 
sion is to the left lower face where there is 
a healing injury with loss of the left half of 
the lower lip and a large scarred area involv- 
ing the left side of the chin. A part of this 
scarred area shows the absence of a beard. 
There is also a scar passing in an arc shape 
from the lateral margin of the left nostril 
around the left cheek to the point of the chin 
on the left side. . [This! apparently shows 
small dots along its margin which likely rep- 
resent surgícal suture marks suggesting that 
whatever the underlying condition this man 
has had surgical treatment. It is not possible 
to state conclusively that this damage to the 
lower face was the result of trauma rather 
than natural disease. However taken to- 
gether [with the other photographs exam- 
ined, the injuries shown in this photograph] 
would be consistent with a gunshot entry to 
the back of the neck on the left síde with an 
exit through the left side of the face and re- 
sultant disruption of the face probably in- 
cluding the jaw, which was then repaired 
surgically.” 

The organization subsequently received his 
medical records, which confirmed the nature 
of his injuries. 


APPENDIX D: PHOTOGRAPHS OF VICTIMS OF 
TORTURE AND EXTRAJUDICIAL EXECUTION 
[Photographs not reproducible in the 
RECORD.] 


APPENDIX E: 
STATEMENT BY THE IRAQI EMBASSY 


Once more, Amnesty International has re- 
sorted to its unenviable lip-service in mat- 
ters related to Iraq. Perhaps, what is most 
regrettable on this ocassion is that the end 
product of its service concerns a country 
where the entire population is now the vic- 
tim of illegal armed embargo on all neces- 
sities for their livelihood, including food and 
medicine with the intention of starving its 
people and exposing their children to dis- 
eases. But our past experience with the Am- 
nesty shows that no humane motives to- 
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wards Iraq could have galvanized Amnesty 
into action. 

However, we find it regrettable that under 
the present circumstances in the concerned 
area any outsider would have the audacity to 
give credibility to today's so called report by 
Amnesty International. 

Yet, on our part, we renew our advice to 
the Amnesty on the need to approach an offi- 
cial Iraqi representation and examine their 
so called “testimonies” as one-sided stories 
would only further expose the intentions of 
those involved in thís lip-service by the Am- 
nesty. The opportunity to witness the situa- 
tion on the ground remains open for the Am- 
nesty. Absence of representative officers of 
the Amnesty and lack of evidence to its re- 
ports on Iraq renders its recent report an 
embarrasment to the practice of reporting, 
and Amnesty itself is in no better position in 
this regard. 

LONDON, October 3, 1990. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
ROBB). The Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Chair. Mr. 
President, going back in time to the 
reference that many of us have to the 
Vietnam experience, clearly that situa- 
tion was different, and we know that, 
in many important ways. But by the 
same token, there are a number of dis- 
turbing and relevant parallels between 
that situation and this one. I think it 
is very important to reflect on our his- 
tory, that history, and other history, 
before we move ahead at this time. 

There are a lot of levels upon which 
we can analyze this problem, and I 
want to just touch on some of those 
this morning. One of them relates to 
other events that are going on in the 
world. 

I was profoundly struck and troubled 
by the news this morning that Soviet 
forces have moved into Lithuania, and 
there you have an invasion, in effect, 
against an authentic democracy. Ku- 
wait is not a democracy; it is a monar- 
chy, which is a very different thing. So 
there are a lot of problems around the 
world that would invite our attention. 

I must just say in passing that I am 
very troubled about invasions any 
time, very troubled about the one that 
we are seeing occurring right now in 
Lithuania and, I suspect, possibly in 
the other Baltic States. I hope the So- 
viet officials will understand that if 
they take advantage of our distraction 
in the Persian Gulf to crack down on 
captive nations that in fact have de- 
mocracies in place, they are going to 
pay a price here. They are certainly 
going to pay a price with respect to the 
views and the actions of this Senator 
and, I expect, many others. 

But it is relevant to think about that 
in the context of the stakes that we 
face in the Persian Gulf, because the 
question that we are dealing with right 
now is whether the United States de- 
cides to start a war. Our war. It will be 
our war. We just heard the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee say 
that if this thing moves into an offen- 
sive mode, 90 percent, his best esti- 
mate, or perhaps more of the combat 
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forces are going to be American forces. 
People from some place else may agree 
with what we are doing, but it will be 
our war. That is the choice on one side. 

Тһе choice on the other side is 
whether we continue to use every other 
form of pressure that we have, the eco- 
nomic sanctions, diplomatic pressure, 
everything else that we can bring to 
bear to try to resolve this situation in 
& way satisfactory to us and to the 
views that we hold. 

Now, if а war starts, there are going 
to be an awful lot of people who die. We 
Should not have any illusions about 
that. This is not going to be a clean, 
quick, surgical war. That is not the na- 
ture of the region, not the nature of 
the history, not the nature of the pas- 
sions that are involved. This is a situa- 
tion, I think, where we will find that, if 
& war ensues on that scale, initiated by 
us, principally conducted by us, we are 
going to find ourselves with а subse- 
quent chain of events that no one can 
foresee but that I think are enor- 
mously complex and dangerous and 
costly to our country. 

War is about, as I just said, people 
dying, and there are going to be a lot of 
Americans who will die in this war. A 
good number already have just in acci- 
dents and other circumstances. Most of 
the forces that we have over there on 
that frontline situation right now are 
very young. They are not much older 
than these pages sitting down here in 
the well of the Senate, а few years 
older, but they have not lived very 
long. If the bullets start flying, there 
are going to be a lot of them who are 
not going to live much longer. That is 
just the sheer, miserable fact of war. 
War is about fire and steel and people 
dying. 

I am convinced in my own mind that 
if the sons and daughters of all of us, of 
the President, of the Vice President, 
the Cabinet, were all over there in the 
Persian Gulf right now right up on the 
front line and were going to be part of 
that first assault line that would go 
into Kuwait, I think we would be tak- 
ing more time. I think we would be 
working harder on the sanctions pol- 
icy. I think we would be trying to 
squeeze Saddam Hussein in every other 
way that we could, short of а shooting 
war. 

But that is not the nature of it. I 
must say I am troubled about that. It 
is even different than when we had the 
Vietnam war because when we had the 
Vietnam war, we had the draft in place, 
which was not a perfect device. We col- 
lected people in this country in a far 
more equitable way when there was a 
requirement, ог so it seemed—I ques- 
tion whether it was right or not, but 
that aside—to go out and put Ameri- 
cans at risk and ask them to fight and 
die for their country. We lost over 
55,000. We lost over 55,000. And I can 
tell you this, I did not know Lyndon 
Johnson well, but I knew him well 
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enough to be able, I think, to make 
this statement. I think if he had known 
at the outset that that war—or John 
Kennedy before him—was going to take 
55,000 American lives and over 200,000 
American wounded, he would have said, 
no, we are not going ahead with it; it is 
not worth it. 

It was not worth it. It was not worth 
it. And any of us who served during 
that time who did talk to the parents 
who lost sons principally and some 
daughters in that war and tried to 
make sense out of it and explain it to 
them, whether out in Arlington Ceme- 
tery or military hosptials, which all of 
us who served at that time did, and to 
try to find words to explain why their 
son either had to die or be incapaci- 
tated in some way, it was very difficult 
to find the words. 

It is not going to be any easier in this 
situation. I have to tell you I care 
apout people, and people that I do not 
know. But I do not care much about 
the emir of Kuwait. I've never met 
him. I do not care if I ever do meet 
him. I do not care much about monar- 
chies. Whether he runs the show in Ku- 
wait or not I do not think is really very 
important to this country. I do not 
mean by that that I want Saddam Hus- 
sein to run it. But the issues at stake 
over there are very unclear and very 
fuzzy, not about democracy, I will tell 
you that, because there is no democ- 
racy there. There was not before, there 
is not now, and there will not be, in my 
view, in the future. So that is not why 
we are asking а combat force, 90 per- 
cent plus of whom are Americans, to be 
ready to start to fight and die. 

So I have very serious reservations 
about that. We have changed the draft, 
as I say, so now we have а volunteer 
army, it is called, and in that volun- 
teer army we have a very high propor- 
tion of people in our society who rep- 
resent minority groups in our country, 
partly because it was a professional op- 
portunity, a job opportunity, à chance 
to get ahead. 

So we do not have, in a sense, an even 
distribution throughout our country of 
who it is that is up there on the front 
edge of this thing, and who are going to 
be the ones that are asked to pay the 
price. 

I wil make a prediction right now, 
and I hope I am wrong. If the shooting 
Starts I think there are going to be 
many, many, many thousands of 
deaths, combatants on both sides, and 
a lot of other innocent people who get 
caught in the crossfire. Those people 
were all over Vietnam, too, by the way. 
I am talking about civilians who get 
caught in the crossfire, children, old 
people, and they pay a price that is 
every bit as severe as people who are in 
combat responsibilities. 

I have been hearing from the people 
of Michigan about this because they 
care very deeply about it. I only want 
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to make two references to it and I will 
move on. 

This week, from Michigan, I received 
roughly 800 phone calls and letters. In 
December I had a total of about 3,000. 
The messages that I am getting, obvi- 
ously this is not a perfect sample, 
these are self-initiated, are running 9 
to 1 against going to war at this time. 

But what happens if we have a war, 
beyond just the mayhem that will 
occur that any war brings? I received a 
letter from a professor at Michigan 
State University. I want to read it into 
the RECORD because I think it is di- 
rectly relevant to what the stakes are 
here. It is written to me by a professor 
named Alan Fisher, director and pro- 
fessor of Middle East history at Michi- 
gan State University. This is what he 
says. He sent this in on his own. 

In this difficult time of debate over what 
to do in the Middle East, please consider the 
following questions as you grapple with the 
options available (continued reliance on 
sanctions or war); What will the Middle East 
look like after a war? 

He then goes on to write as follows: 

Besides the inevitable enormous loss of 
life, mostly non-combatants, and mostly 
Arabs to begin with: 

1. Will there be a Kuwait left to return to 
sovereignty? 

2. Will Iraq be a more stable place with 
Hussein removed by military means? 

3. Will the Iraqi civilians who survive our 
bombing be likely good citizens" in the 
New World Order? 

4. Will Israel be further along the road to 
а secure future? Will not many Israelis also 
be dead, wounded, and will not Israel be even 
more of an economic dependency of the 
United States? 

5. Will Israel be more likely to be able to 
move in the direction of peace with the Arab 
world? 

6. Will Turkey's democracy survive? Is it 
not more likely that Turkey’s largely Is- 
lamic population will be less Western-ori- 
ented? I foresee the establishment in Turkey 
of another Islamic Republic as one of the re- 
sults of such a war. 

7. Will Jordan possibly survive at all asa 
country? Think of the likely millions of ref- 
ugees to pour out of Iraq/Kuwait to Jordan, 
Syria, Arabia as the result of heavy bombing 
and combat. 

8. Can the Saudi family possibly survive 
such a catastrophe as a war on their borders 
(particularly the war that most seem to be 
forcasting)? What will this mean for the 
economy of the world, let alone Michigan? 

These questions and others need ask- 
ing, and he is exactly right. There has 
not been much debate yet about the 
question of where this all leads. Where 
does this all lead? 

If we have the mayhem that will 
come from a shooting war of the kind 
that one can anticipate here, what are 
the down-the-line consequences, if not 
instability probably spreading off in all 
directions? 

But I want to ask this question: if 
this is so important to the world, to 
the rest of the world, the rest of the 
world that is on our side, then where 
are they? Where are they? Why are not 
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they there? Why аге not they there 
with us? 

I wil tell you why they are not 
there: the rest of the world, what we 
call our allies, are not willing to fight 
this war. They are not willing to fight 
it. They are willing to say that it is OK 
for us to fight it. But they are not will- 
ing to fight it. 

I вам a woman in my hometown of 
Flint, MI, à few months ago. She said 
to me, and I was powerfully struck by 
this, that she has three sons in the Ma- 
rine Corps and they are all over there 
right now in that situation in forward 
positions. 

It just knocked the wind out of me 
because I think of a family being called 
upon to maybe send one child, or at the 
most two. This woman looked me in 
the face and explained to me that she 
has three sons there. 

In my mind, I was thinking to my- 
self, as our forces and her three sons 
are out in these forward positions in 
these sand dunes out there in Saudi 
Arabia, why are not there some Japa- 
nese combat forces over on the next 
sand dune? Why are not there some 
German forces over on another sand 
dune, and some French forces over on 
another sand dune? 

They are not there, as we were just 
told by the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. And you will not 
see them there. 

As long as we are willing to carry 
this load for the rest of the world, wise- 
ly or unwisely, whether we can afford 
it or not, whether it is fair or not, the 
rest of the world will stand aside as 
they are doing. 

Yes, we have a few allies there. Quite 
frankly, just as we did in Vietnam, in 
effect we are paying some of them to be 
there with us. I am glad the Egyptians 
are there with us. They are there to de- 
fend Saudi Arabia. They are not pre- 
pared to be part of assault wave into 
Kuwait. Of course, we just forgave 8 
billion dollars' worth of bills that they 
owe us. I suspect that has something to 
do with why they are there in a defen- 
Sive capacity, and the same applies to 
U.N. votes. 

We have looked the other way at 
some of the outrages that have gone on 
in China with respect to the brutality 
and repression there. 

Now there is some brutality that is 
going on in the Baltic States with the 
Soviet Government. We got their votes 
and their support, at least adequately 
enough in the United Nations, and how 
did we get that support to let us go in 
and fight this war for everybody else, 
by looking the other way and soft-ped- 
dling some of the things that they are 
doing and in fact helping them directly 
and in other ways. 

So I think it is fair to say that we 
bought a little support there as well. I 
am convinced, as I stand here, if the 
issue put to the United Nations today 
was this: Look, we would like you to 
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put together a 500,000-person inter- 
national, multinational force that over 
the next 90 days would replace the 
American force, and we would be part 
of it, we would do our fair share, and 
get all of the rest of the U.N. nations 
involved, let us have ап honest-to- 
goodness U.N. force in there, and then 
if we are going to have an offensive ac- 
tion, let us let that be who carries it 
out. If that were put on the floor of the 
U.N. today for a vote, how many votes 
do you think that would get? How 
many votes do you think that would 
get? That is why it has not been done 
that way, because there are not the 
votes for that, because the rest of the 
world is not willing to fight this fight, 
unless it is being done with young peo- 
ple from this country. And that is 
wrong. 

It is just plain wrong. There is no jus- 
tification for it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter be printed in the 
RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 
East Lansing, MI, January 10, 1991. 
Senator DONALD RIEGLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR RIEGLE: In this difficult 
time of debate over what to do in the Middle 
East, please consider the following questions 
as you grapple with the options available 
(continued reliance on sanctions or war): 
What will the Middle East look like after a 
war? 

Besides the inevitable enormous loss of 
life, mostly non-combatants, and mostly 
Arabs to begin with: 

1. Will there be a Kuwait left to return to 
sovereignty? 

2. Wil Iraq be a more stable place with 
Hussein removed by military means? 

3. Will the Iraqi civilians who survive our 
bombing be likely good citizens" in the 
New World Order? 

4. Will Israel be further along the road to 
а secure future? Will not many Israelis also 
be dead, wounded, and will not Israel be even 
more of an economic dependency of the Unit- 
ed States? 

5. Will Israel be more likely to be able to 
move in the direction of peace with the Arab 
world? 

6. Will Turkey's democracy survive? Is it 
not more likely that Turkey's largely Is- 
lamic population will be less Western-ori- 
ented? I foresee the establishment in Turkey 
of another Islamic Republic as one of the re- 
sults of such а war. 

7. Wil Jordan possibly survive at all as a 
country? Think of the likely millions of ref- 
ugees to pour out of Iraq/Kuwait to Jordan, 
Syria, Arabia as the result of heavy bombing 
and combat. 

8. Can the Saudi family possibly survive 
such а catastrophe as а war on their borders 
(particularly the war that most seem to be 
forecasting)? What will this mean for the 
economy of the world? 

9. Will Mubarek be able to remain in au- 
thority in Egypt? Is it not more likely that 
he will be replaced there with a variant of an 
Islamic Republic too? 
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10. Is it not likely that there will be civil- 
ian casualties of a terrorist campaign as a 
part of this war? 

Is it not a better alternative to take the 
"high ground" and call upon the inter- 
national community (in the hopes of avoid- 
ing civilian and non-combatant casualties, 
and in the hopes of preserving the stability 
of the rest of the Middle East) to tighten the 
sanctions, to isolate Iraq from the world 
community, to send home their diplomats 
and close world airports to their planes, to 
seize all Iraqi assets outside of Iraq, and to 
make it thus more likely that there would 
be, in time, an internal (Iraqi) solution to 
Hussein? But such a strategy might take а 
year. 

Is this too much of a sacrifice to make in 
order to avoid the collapse of the Middle 
Eastern political order, and to avoid the tens 
of thousands of deaths which the military 
option now would produce? 

I have heard no one in the public side of 
the debate ask these questions, and they 
need asking! 

Sincerely, 
ALAN FISHER, 
Director, and Professor 
of Middle East History. 

Mr. HARKIN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RIEGLE. When I am finished, I 
will be happy to yield. I want to make 
а few more points. I am nearly fin- 
ished, and then I would be happy to 
yield. 

I have essentially concentrated here 
on the human side of this thing and the 
equity side of it. But I want to talk for 
a minute about the economic side of it. 

I serve as chairman of the Senate 
Banking Committee, and we have 
banks collapsing in this country. And 
it is a little hard for that news to make 
it to the front page, because all of the 
front page news is on the Persian Gulf, 
as it properly should be. 

But my point is that we have other 
serious problems facing us, enormous 
problems, on the economic side. We are 
going to have a Federal budget deficit 
this year of probably $400 billion, after 
last year's so-called budget deal. It is 
absolutely extraordinary, and we can- 
not afford it. A significant chunk of it 
is going to be the added cost of the rest 
of the world allowing us to go in and 
conduct an American war into Kuwait 
and into Iraq. The deficit is а huge 
problem. That is а ticking time bomb. 

If you want to talk about the United 
States losing its power internationally, 
the way we are going to lose it is by 
squandering our economic future. We 
can talk about projecting military 
power as long as we want, but there 
will come a time if we cannot sustain 
it with our economic strength, we are 
not going to be able to assert military 
power, whether we should or should 
not, whether we want to or not, in the 
future. 

In addition to that deficit, we have a 
recession under way. Unemployment is 
rising; the unemployment lines are get- 
ting longer, and we are depleting the 
unemployment compensation fund. We 
have many American people and fami- 
lies in economic trouble. 
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I will tell you this—mark it down— 
we have tremendous accumulated 
stresses and strains and dangerous con- 
ditions in our financial structure. You 
are seeing it in the banking system 
right now. But it radiates out beyond 
that. 

These are problems building up over 
a long period of time, and they are very 
difficult to solve. When a nation goes 
off to war and conducts it essentially 
by itself, in terms of the cost and lives 
and dollars, it is even in a weaker posi- 
tion to be able to deal with its fun- 
damental economic problems here at 
home. We are way overdue in that re- 
spect. It is time to start investing in 
America and in our people. 

Here we are over in Saudi Arabia. I 
asked how much the Saudis have given 
to this war effort so far. The figure is 
about $6 billion. It is a laugh. In fact, 
I think the Saudi royal family ought to 
be up on the front line. I do not say 
that disrespectfully. But I will tell you 
this, they have a lot more at stake in 
this than any family in America. 

I am not prepared, as I stand here, to 
put one young American in front of 
any member of the royal family of 
those countries that are under imme- 
diate threat. I should think they would 
want to be up on the front line ahead of 
us. 
That is not the way it works. No, let 
us just go get some kids, hither and 
yon from this country and, yes, as the 
Senator from Virginia said a while ago, 
who in their youth and in their enthu- 
siasm and so forth, and send them over 
there. It is one thing before the war 
Starts, but it will be а very different 
thing after it starts. 

It is regrettable what happened up in 
this gallery earlier today. I condemn 
that kind of outburst in here. But it is 
& sign of things to come if this war 
Starts, and we all know it, at least any- 
body that has а memory. 

I know this President, as we all do, 
and I care deeply about him, person- 
ally, and in the duties and responsibil- 
ities that he carries. I want this Presi- 
dent to succeed in everything he does, 
not just on this matter. It is not a deci- 
sion that any one person in this coun- 
try under our system or under common 
sense ought to take by himself. If we 
are going to war—and as I say again, it 
is going to be an American war if it 
starts—than we better have a real con- 
sensus in this country. I do not mean a 
52-to-48 vote or 51-to-49 vote or 55-to-45 
vote, because what that vote will say 
to whoever might be President is: 
Look, we are not convinced, we are not 
convinced that the stakes require this, 
or that this is the action to take at 
this time. I speak only as one Senator. 
But that is my view. 

So my prayers, and the prayers of ev- 
erybody here, will be with everybody 
who carries the weight of deciding and 
carrying this out, our military people 
in the field, first and foremost, and the 
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President, as he weighs the judgments 
he is called upon to make. America 
needs a good decision here, and so does 
the world as a whole. I think the deci- 
sion is to try every last thing that we 
can find, as long as we can try it, be- 
fore we throw the switch and initiate 
an American war, the consequences of 
which no one can foresee. 

I thank the Chair and yield the floor. 

Mr. HARKIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HARKIN]. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, let me 
make a comment on something that 
the Senator from Michigan brought up. 

There is a misconception that this is 
a U.N. resolution. The Senator from 
Michigan did us a great service by 
pointing out that the resolution giving 
the green light to use force against 
Iraq after January 15 was a Security 
Council resolution voted on by 12 na- 
tions, only 2 of whom beside the United 
States have sent military or economic 
assistance to the effort in Saudi Ara- 
bia. 

Again, I want to read into the 
RECORD a list of those countries that 
voted to allow our young men and 
women to shed their blood in Saudi 
Arabia: Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, 
Finland, the Ivory Coast, Malaysia, Ro- 
mania, Zaire and Britain, France, 
U.S.S.R., and the U.S.A. 

Again, France and Britain have 
troops over there. I might point out 
China did not vote for the Security 
Council resolution. They simply ab- 
stained. Because of China’s position as 
а permanent member of the Security 
Council, they could have killed the res- 
olution using their veto power if they 
had voted against it. 

It is interesting to note that the day 
after this vote the Chinese Foreign 
Minister was welcomed to the White 
House here in Washington. 

We have to point out this is not a 
U.N. resolution—159 member nations 
did not vote on it; 12 nations voted on 
it. I just read the list. 

Mr. RIEGLE. If the Senator will 
allow me, I shall add one other final 
thought and then take my seat. Others 
wish to speak. 

I mentioned the mother who spoke 
with me in Flint, Michigan, who has 
three of her sons in forward positions 
as Marines over there at the present 
time. If a Japanese family would send 
one of their sons and a German family 
or French family would send one of 
their sons, then two of her sons could 
come home and only one would remain. 
That to me is the test that we ought to 
be applying in this area of this discus- 
sion. 

I thank the Senator, and I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I think we need to re- 
member just how we got into this mess 
so that we can avoid repeating our past 
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mistakes and sort of do a review of 
events that have unfolded so far. 

Again, I am not going to go into 
every detail, although I think we have 
enough material to back up the things 
that I am about to say with cites of 
dates, events, comments, many of 
which I will be inserting into the 
RECORD. 

The fact is, the United States for a 
long time supported Saddam Hussein. 
He was one of ours. We supported him 
in the Iraq-Iran war. Throughout the 
1980’s, the administration, first the 
Reagan administration and then the 
Bush administration, continually 
played down, did not want to rock the 
boat on the human right violations in 
Iraq. Senators took the floor to talk 
about it. Members of the House spoke 
about it. But the administration did 
not want to do anything to rock the 
boat. 

When Saddam Hussein gased his own 
citizens, the Kurds, there was not a 
peep from this administration. When 
Iraq commenced building chemical and 
biological weapons, there was a deafen- 
ing silence from this administration 
and from the Reagan administration. 
When they began developing intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic missiles that could 
reach Israel, again nothing was said by 
the Reagan and Bush administrations. 

When they attempted to develop a 
nuclear weapons capability, there was 
nothing from the Reagan and Bush ad- 
ministrations. 

I said, Mr. President, on many occa- 
sions after Iraq invaded Kuwait, we 
have the Israelis to thank for going in 
there and taking out what was begin- 
ning to be a national nuclear capabil- 
ity being developed by Iraq. 

Throughout 1990, long before Iraq in- 
vaded Kuwait, Congress tried to impose 
economic sanctions against Iraq for its 
human rights and weapons violations. 
The administration opposed them all. 
On July 27 of last year, 1990, less than 
1 week before the invasion, the Senate 
voted 83 to 12 to impose sanctions. The 
House approved them, but the adminis- 
tration opposed them. 

On June 15, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern Affairs, John 
Kelly, testified that the administration 
opposed these economic sanctions. 

We keep hearing how Saddam Hus- 
sein is isolated; he does not get the 
right kind of information. But all 
through the 1980’s he had to be think- 
ing America is on his side in support- 
ing him. Even when one of his missiles 
killed 27 of our men on a ship we said 
"Oh, it was a mistake," and took no 
action against Saddam Hussein. 

Then we come up to the fateful meet- 
ing between April Glaspie, our Ambas- 
sador to Iraq, and Saddam Hussein just 
a few days before the invasion. Listen 
to what April Glaspie had to say di- 
rectly to Saddam Hussein before the 
invasion, which was recorded on video- 
tape. 
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First, she tells Saddam Hussein, іп 
reference to the British colonial power 
that drew the Iraq-Kuwait border: 

Ithink we know that well. As a people we 
have experience with colonialists. 

When later in conversation Saddam 
Hussein said Iraq needed higher oil 
prices, our Ambassador said: 

I know you need funds. We understand 
that. And our opinion is you should have the 
opportunity to rebuild your country. 

Then Ambassador Glaspie went on to 
say this: 

We have no opinion on Arab-Arab conflicts 
like your border disagreement with Kuwait. 
I was in the American Embassy in Kuwait 
during the late 1960's. The instruction we had 
during this period was that we should ex- 
press no opinion on this issue and that the 
issue is not one associated with Americans. 
James Baker has directed our official 
spokesmen to emphasize this instruction. 

So if we are told that Saddam Hus- 
sein does not get outside information, 
that he is isolated over there, what is 
he to think after all the 1980’s with all 
the support of the United States and 
then our own Ambassador telling him 
we have no opinion on Arab-Arab con- 
flicts, ‘‘specifically your border dispute 
with Kuwait.“ 

I do not know Saddam Hussein. I 
never met him. I can only take what I 
read and what other people said about 
him. But he must have been thinking 
that this is a green light from the 
United States for him to take action. 

Then Ambassador Glaspie was quoted 
in the New York Times after the inva- 
sion saying, We never expected they 
would take all of Kuwait.” 

I think it is important for people to 
understand what led us up to this inva- 
sion. 

I am not saying this somehow ex- 
cuses the invasion. Absolutely not. I 
supported and still do support Presi- 
dent Bush’s initial actions that he took 
in Saudi Arabia. I said so publicly. The 
only thing that I disagreed with back 
in August was calling up Reserves. I 
did not think that was necessary. But I 
supported sending troops in a defensive 
posture to Saudi Arabia; I supported 
the efforts by President Bush to get 
other countries involved; and I sup- 
ported his efforts to get all the nations 
of the world together in the economic 
embargo and sanctions. 

This is the kind of new world order 
that we ought to be talking about. 
Rather than responding with brute 
force and military power, we need a 
new world order wherein we respond to 
the Saddam Husseins of the world with 
isolation, economic and diplomatic iso- 
lation, to the point where their econ- 
omy crumbles and they cannot operate. 

If we can do that, then we truly will 
have achieved a new world order. But if 
we are simply going to use the votes of 
12 members of the Security Council— 
and who knows what promises were 
made to them—as a pretext for Amer- 
ica, again, being the policeman of the 
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world, going in and conducting offen- 
sive military actions, we are back to 
where we were before the United Na- 
tions, and indeed before the League of 
Nations. So I was hopeful that this Se- 
curity Council Resolution would help 
achieve a new world order. The Presi- 
dent’s global economic blockade was 
unprecedented, replacing unilateral 
military action with collective eco- 
nomic blockade. When we left here in 
October to go home, we had a unified 
purpose, and a unified position. I sup- 
ported the President. I supported the 
economic sanctions. I supported the de- 
fensive structure we had in Saudi Ara- 
bia. I searched the RECORD, and I can- 
not find anyone in this body who dis- 
agreed with that, Democrat or Repub- 
исап. 

Last fall, I was up for reelection. 
During the campaign, I specifically 
said time and time again that I sup- 
ported President Bush's actions in the 
Mideast, although I did not think we 
needed to call up the Reserves. But, be 
that as it may, that was a small point. 

Only after the election, much to my 
surprise, the President unilaterally and 
without consulting Congress changed 
his policy and position in the Mideast 
in two ways. One, he upped the ante by 
going from a defensive position to an 
offensive position. I said at the time I 
thought that was not the right course 
of action to take. He could have con- 
sulted with Congress or called Congress 
back into session to consider whether 
we agreed with this policy change. But 
he made that decision without consult- 
ing us. 

Another decision was made unilater- 
ally by the President without consulta- 
tion with Congress: to go to the U.N. 
Security Council to get this resolution 
setting the date of January 15. What is 
magic about January 15? Where did 
that date come from? I will tell you 
where it came from: It was plucked out 
of thin air. 

Actually, as my understanding goes, 
the Bush administration wanted Janu- 
ary 1 to be the deadline. Some of the 
other nations of the Security Council 
wanted later dates. They compromised 
on January 15 as the deadline. 

So the policy and position that was 
supported uniformly among most peo- 
ple was changed. As I said, I cannot 
think of one Senator who disagreed 
with that policy before the election. 
Тһе President, doubled troop levels 
moved from a defensive posture to an 
offensive posture. And set an arbitrary 
January 15 deadline. And again, I re- 
peat for emphasis sake, this was not à 
deadline set by the United Nations as a 
whole. It was accepted by 12 nations of 
the Security Council, only two of 
whom have troops in Saudi Arabia. 

I have talked with constituents of 
mine back in Iowa who understand 
this. One of the reasons I pressed so 
hard for this debate and a vote by the 
Senate and the House was I found it in- 
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congruous at best that the President 
would go to 12 member nations of the 
Security Council, like Zaire and the 
Ivory Coast and Ethiopia and Colom- 
bia, to ask for their permission to 
allow our young men and women to 
fight and perhaps to die in Saudi Ara- 
bia; but the President would not come 
to the Congress to ask permission of 
the elected representatives of the 
American people. 

That is why I feel that this debate is 
important, and that we vote before 
January 15. This is a debate that en- 
compasses all the American people. 
They are watching, they are listening, 
and they want the information. I think 
there is a great deal of confusion out 
there about: How we got into this; 
what our purposes are, and what are 
our options. 

I covered the first about how we got 
into it. Now let me, for a few minutes, 
cover what the reasons are for U.S. in- 
volvement. 

The first reason enunciated was to 
stop Iraq from invading Saudi Arabia. 
That policy was supported whole- 
heartedly and uniformly, and we suc- 
ceeded. We stopped him in his tracks. 

Another reason cited for our involve- 
ment was oil. I agree with those who 
say in our economy we must have oil 
to function. I am one of those who 
think we ought to have a different en- 
ergy policy and move forward on an en- 
ergy policy that would make us more 
energy independent. But the fact is, 
right now we have to have it. 

But we are looking at oil from Iraq 
and Kuwait. All of the oil that we had 
previously gotten from Iraq and Ku- 
wait could be replaced just by raising 
the average fuel economy of the auto- 
mobile fleet in America, the CAFE 
standards, by 3 miles per gallon. Think 
about that. We ask thousands and 
thousands of young American boys and 
women to die because Detroit cannot 
raise the average miles per gallon by 3 
miles a gallon? How ridiculous; how ab- 
solutely ridiculous. In any event, Saudi 
Arabia has increased its production. 

The next reason we were given was 
Secretary Baker said at one time, what 
it boils down to essentially is jobs. 
What kind of jobs is he talking about? 
If we want jobs, rather than spending 
money on a military machine to be 
squandered in the Saudi desert, we 
should be putting people to work on al- 
ternative energy projects: Environ- 
mental restoration, repairing our high- 
ways and bridges, and infrastructure in 
this country? 

Another reason was to stop naked ag- 
gression. We have heard that a number 
of times recently. Certainly naked ag- 
gression should be stopped. But what 
about a few weeks ago when there was 
naked aggression in Chad by Libya? We 
did not rush over there with our troops. 

How about Syria? Syria, now one of 
our allies. Not too long ago Syria went 
inte Lebanon and massacred 700 civil- 
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іапв. That was naked aggression. We 
did not do anything about it. Now 
Assad is on our side. 

What about Indonesia's bloody excur- 
sion into East Timor, where they basi- 
cally wiped out a country and killed a 
lot of people? We did not do anything. 

Or when Saddam Hussein gassed the 
Kurds in his own country? That was 
naked aggression. We did not do any- 
thing. 

What does this mean, that we want 
to stop naked aggression? Does this 
mean that we are now going to say 
that the United States will, indeed, be- 
come the policeman of the world and 
that we will respond to every instance 
of naked aggression? Or does it mean 
we are just going to pick and choose 
which ones we want to respond to or 
not? How about the Soviets putting 
down the Lithuanians? Are we going to 
respond to that? I daresay we are not. 
So we are going to pick and choose 
which kinds of naked aggression we op- 
pose? 

Again, as I stated earlier, a new 
world order, I believe, can respond to 
this type of aggression in а more force- 
ful way, and one that can actually be 
counted on by those countries that 
would anticipate such aggression, more 
во than the United States just sending 
in troops. 

Libya knows the United States is not 
going to send troops to defend Chad. 
The Soviets know we are not going to 
send troops to protect the Lithuanians. 
Indonesia knew we were not going to 
send troops to protect the poor East 
Timorese. 

But if we establish this new world 
order of economic sanctions and em- 
bargo on à country like Iraq, then that 
says something to these other coun- 
tries that may have designs on other 
people's territory: That the United Na- 
tions indeed can get together to put 
economic sanctions and embargo on 
that country. That would be more of à 
threat than the United States sending 
troops, because they know the United 
States is not going to send troops in 
many of those cases. 

Another reason was to restore the 1е- 
gitimate Government of Kuwait. What 
does this mean? Does this mean the na- 
tional legislature? The emir dissolved 
the legislature in 1986. Only adult 
males whose fathers or grandfathers re- 
sided in Kuwait before 1920 could vote, 
which amounts to about 8 percent of 
the population. The emir, as I said, dis- 
Solved the national assembly іп 1986. 
So it is ruled by à monarchy, a virtual 
dictator, who has untold wealth. 

But all that aside, is Kuwait a friend 
of the United States? How do we mark 
friendship? Kuwait has voted more 
often against the United States in the 
United Nations than the Soviet Union. 
When we went to Grenada to protect 
our people in Grenada, there was a vote 
taken in the United Nations, in 1983, on 
the subject of Grenada. There were 100 
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votes against us for committing naked 
aggression in Grenada. Kuwait voted 
against us. Just a year ago in Panama, 
there was a vote, again, on what we did 
in Panama, in the United Nations. Ku- 
wait voted against us again. So we 
have to really wonder, and the people 
of America ought to know this. Again, 
I do not say this in any way says we 
cannot take action. I am going to get 
to that, obviously, at the end of my re- 
marks. I am just saying, at what price? 
At what price? How many lives? 

Another reason to stop Iraq's nuclear 
capability. I will respond to my good 
friend, Senator HATCH, who talked 
about me on the floor yesterday. I said 
to him this morning that I was going 
to mention his name in response to, I 
think, а misinterpretation or mis- 
understanding that he may have of my 
position on this. There is а lot of talk 
about Iraq becoming a nuclear power 
and having a nuclear weapon's capabil- 
ity. 

Let us look at the facts. Iraq has 12 
kilograms of enriched uranium, which 
they had obtained in order to fuel their 
nuclear reactor, which, of course, was 
taken out by the Israelis. Iraq is also а 
signatory to the nonproliferation trea- 
ty. When à country signs onto the non- 
proliferation treaty, they agree to two 
provisions: They will not obtain nu- 
clear weapons and, second, in ex- 
change, countries with а nuclear capa- 
bility can help the treaty signatory to 
establish а domestic nuclear generat- 
ing capacity. But any country that is а 
signatory has to allow the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency to in- 
spect and account for the nuclear ma- 
terials at any time. Last month, the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
inspected the enriched uranium stock- 
pile of Iraq and accounted for the 12 
kilograms which they had obtained 10 
years ago. 

So they do have 12 kilograms. What 
can they do with 12 kilograms of en- 
riched U-235? They can make one very 
crude nuclear device. I said device, not 
bomb. Bomb envisions something that 
can be picked up, carried by a plane, 
and dropped someplace. So they could 
probably make one bomb. How big 
would it be? Again, this is where we get 
in the area of nuclear physics. It would 
be а big bomb, bigger than the one we 
set off near Alamogordo, which they 
had to raise with a crane, probably big- 
ger than the little роу” we dropped on 
Hiroshima, which required a  B-29 
bomber to carry. 

So let us say they were going to build 
this bomb with the 12 kilograms of ura- 
nium that they have. What are they 
going to do with it? They send опе 
bomber across the border and that 
plane will be shot down so fast. That is 
why we have AWACS over there. They 
cannot get it out of their country. Are 
they going to put it on а truck and 
take it to Jordan? As soon as they did 
that, we would know they diverted 
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their 12 kilograms and made a bomb. 
There is no way to deliver it. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to put it on a missile. 
As I said, they have not done anything 
to divert that 12 kilograms to any kind 
of bombmaking as of last month. 

You say, well, they may develop 
other types of facilities later on. To 
build а nuclear weapons capability, 
Iraq would have to develop much great- 
er quantities of enriched uranium or 
plutonium, one of the two. You cannot 
make a nuclear bomb out of nothing. 
You have to have the nuclear material. 
To get enriched uranium—let us take 
that first—they would have to build ei- 
ther a gaseous diffusion plant or gas 
centrifuge plant. A gaseous diffusion 
plant, if anybody has been to Oak 
Ridge, is very large and very costly. 
Ours was built during the Manhattan 
project that cost billions of dollars, а 
lot of time, and a lot of high tech- 
nology. 

We are going to have a briefing by 
our Intelligence Committee soon, but 
all the information I have from the In- 
telligence Committee is they have no 
gaseous diffusion plant in Iraq and 
have not started to design or build one. 
They can build à gas centrifuge plant. 
Again, our intelligence shows us they 
have enough hardware to build 26 gas 
centrifuges to separate U-235 from U- 
238. But you need 1,000 such centrifuges 
to get the enriched uranium to build 
nuclear weapons. 

Why do I go into elaborate detail? 
Because so many people talk about 
this, but they do not have their facts 
straight. They have 26 while they need 
more than 1,000 gas centrifuges in order 
to separate out U-235 from yellow cake 
which is mostly U-238. 

The only other way they could enrich 
uranium is through laser isotope sepa- 
ration. This Senator spent 10 years on 
the House Science and "Technology 
Committee. We talked a lot about laser 
isotope separation. We have not even 
developed it commercially. We think 
we can, but we have not even started 
the process of building large laser iso- 
tope separation facilities. It is very 
high technology. So much for uranium. 

The other route to fissile material is 
plutonium. Where do you get pluto- 
nium? Out of nuclear reactors, either 
military reactors or those that gen- 
erate commercial electricity. Again, 
thanks to the Israelis, the Iraqis do not 
even have a research reactor and are 
not about to have one for quite a while. 
Even if they did have an operating nu- 
clear reactor from which they could 
get the plutonium after a while, they 
would need a plutonium reprocessing 
plant to extract the plutonium from 
spent fuel rods. They are not even near 
building anything like that. 

This whole idea of this nuclear capa- 
bility of Iraq is exaggerated. But I 
think the nail in the coffin on the nu- 
clear argument as the reason that we 
ought to go into war with Iraq follows 
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from Secretary of State Baker's no-in- 
vasion pledge. If Iraq withdraws from 
Kuwait by the 15th, we will not invade 
them and we will take no military ac- 
tion against them. That leaves Hussein 
in power and leaves whatever nuclear 
facilities people may think he has in- 
tact. 

So it cannot be an issue. It is one 
that is blown out of proportion. There 
is no basis in fact for the fear that they 
either have a nuclear capability, deliv- 
ery capability, or are about to acquire 
one. As I said, if he leaves, they get to 
keep everything. So it cannot be too 
much of a concern of ours. 

The last reason for our involvement 
is to force Iraq out of Kuwait. I submit, 
Mr. President, that is the only legiti- 
mate reason. We cannot condone in the 
post-cold-war era this type of naked 
aggression. I think that those of us 
who are supporting the resolution of- 
fered by the majority leader, and even 
those who are opposing it, all agree 
that Saddam Hussein's troops have to 
get out of Kuwait. On that there is no 
disagreement and no negotiation. The 
question is how best to accomplish 
Saddam's eviction from Kuwait in the 
long-term best interest of the United 
States and the Mideast and at least 
cost in money and lives. 

That is why we emphasize sanctions. 
They are working, as so many have 
said, including the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia, the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee—97 percent 
of Iraq’s exports, 90 percent of its im- 
ports, 45 to 50 percent of its GNP, ac- 
cording to intelligence estimates. In 
the worst year of the Depression in this 
country our GNP went down by 14 per- 
cent—1931-32. We know how devastat- 
ing that was in this country. Think 
what it must be like in Iraq when their 
GNP has gone down 45 percent in 5 
months. So they have been reduced 
more than 5 months than the United 
States suffered during all 4 years of our 
Depression. 

Again on the question of sanctions, 
Admiral Crowe in testimony before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee said 
that the embargo is “biting heavily." 
He said, It is the most effective peace- 
time blockade ever levied.” And 
quoting Admiral Crowe further, he 
said, ‘‘Most experts believe that it will 
work with time. Estimates range in the 
neighborhood of 12 to 18 months. In 
other words, the issue is not whether 
an embargo will work but whether we 
have the patience to let it take effect.“ 
Again from a former chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Seven out of eight former Secretaries 
of Defense said that the sanctions 
ought to be given time to work. 

I am going to finish also a quote that 
was partially quoted by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. NUNN]. I want to fin- 
ish it because there are a couple sen- 
tences in it that I think ought to be 
added. This is from October 28. General 
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Schwarzkopf, our commander in the 
field, head of our forces in the Mideast, 
is quoted as stating with respect to 
sanctions: J 

Golly, the sanctions have only been in ef- 
fect about a couple of months . . . And now 
we are starting to see evidence that the 
sanctions are pinching. So why should we 
say, OK, we gave them 2 months (and it) 
didn't work. Let's get on with it and kill a 
whole bunch of people? That's crazy. That's 
crazy. You don't go out there and say, OK, 
let's have а nice war today. God Almighty, 
that war could last а long time, long time, 
and kill an awful lot of people. And so we've 
just got to be patient. 

That is from General Schwarzkopf. I 
wanted to repeat that statement be- 
cause а couple of sentences were not 
stated by the Senator from Georgia. I 
wanted to add them because I think it 
shows that General Schwarzkopf him- 
self does not know how long that war 
would last or how many casualties we 
would have. 

In closing, Mr. President, on eight 
occasions prior to the election last fall 
the President said that economic sanc- 
tions were working and that we should 
have patience. But that position was 
switched after the election. 

In one other quote that I wanted to 
read, and I will put this in the RECORD, 
in testimony before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, Edward Luttwak, а 
military expert said: 

With each passing day, the Ігаді economy 
reverts another step to its organic agricul- 
tural level, which can supply dates and bar- 
ley, but not ballistic missiles or, indeed, any 
other armaments beyond small arms. 

Mr. Luttwak also said that military 
action now against Iraq would do no 
more than to turn the wheel of Persian 
Gulf instability one more time. Hence, 
if Americans were to die in fighting 
Iraq, only the tragic loss inflicted on 
their families would be permanent, 
while any results achieved would be 
ephemeral.” 

Mr. President, my conclusions are 
these. First of all, as to the constitu- 
tional position, only Congress can de- 
clare war. Only Congress. 

I have heard it said that the Presi- 
dent has made the decision. Now, we 
may not agree with that decision, but 
he has made that decision; we have to 
support it. 

The President of the United States is 
not a king. He is not an emperor. He is 
not a dictator. 

A week ago yesterday we stood on 
this floor of the Senate, we raised our 
right hands, and we swore an oath on a 
Bible. I take that oath seriously. That 
oath was to uphold and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I did not 
take an oath to uphold and defend a 
President of the United States, not any 
President of the United States. So that 
argument has no effect on this Senator 
whatsoever because my oath of office 
was on the Constitution. If the Presi- 
dent made a mistake, then I think it 
the responsibility of Congress to say 
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that he has made a mistake and not 
just to go along. 

We have been told that there are 210 
previous wars that the President has 
conducted without any kind of ap- 
proval from Congress. Actually, there 
were 215. Five of those were declared 
wars: the War of 1812, the Mexican War, 
the Spanish-American War, World War 
L World War II—by the way, there were 
two declarations for World War I, and 
three for World War II. 

We started looking at some of those 
other 210 military actions. I will tell 
you they are as phony as a $3 bill. One 
of those 210 that they listed was the 
dispatch of three military transport 
aircraft to the Congo to evacuate citi- 
zens. That was one war. Another war 
they listed was in 1983 when we sent 
the AWACS airplane to aid Egypt after 
the Libyans bombed a city in Sudan. 
That was another war. 

In 1976, additional forces were sent to 
Korea when two 17.6. servicemen were 
killed cutting down a tree. That is an- 
other war. And by the way, the Viet- 
nam war is listed three times—the ac- 
tual Vietnam war, the April 3, 1975, 
evacuation of Vietnam, and the April 
30, 1975, evacuation of the Saigon Em- 
bassy. These are part of the 210 wars“ 
that were listed that the President got 
us into without approval of Congress. 

What we are talking about in Saudi 
Arabia is war, real war where people 
will fight and die. 

These previous speakers said we have 
allies there. Yes, we do. And those al- 
lies are willing to fight to the last 
American to make sure that our posi- 
tion prevails. But not to the last Egyp- 
tian, or Saudi, or those people who 
voted in the Security Council, Zaire, 
and Malaysia, and Romania and others. 

(Mr. LIEBERMAN assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. HARKIN. Assad, I tell you Assad 
would like nothing better than to 
knock out Hussein. Then he becomes 
numero uno over there. If he can get it 
done with Americans, fine. This, the 
same Assad who just practiced naked 
aggression against Lebanon. 

Or Iran. You have to believe that 
Iran would like nothing better than for 
us to take out Hussein, to do their 
work for them. 

Sanctions must be given а chance to 
work is my second conclusion. I have 
talked about that enough. 

The third is that the case for mili- 
tary action at this time has not been 
made. This really gets to the heart of 
the debate. As someone who spent 8 
years in the military, I at one time— 
and I only did it once—took a flag to a 
family of a friend who was killed in the 
military. 

That has a profound effect on you. It 
is something you never forget. Тһе 
number of people that I went through 
flight training with that are no longer 
with us because they died in Vietnam. 
I was in the military during Vietnam. 
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I had a different responsibility. I had à 
different oath. I supported the Presi- 
dent. 

When I left the military and later be- 
came a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I began to speak out 
against Vietnam. I swore at that time 
that never again would there be an un- 
just war. There will be times when the 
United States must use its military 
might—I am not a pacifist. But our 
cause must be just. Our purpose must 
be clear, and our people must be unit- 
ed. Nothing less will suffice for Amer- 
ica going to war. 

Quite frankly, if the Congress is di- 
vided on this issue, it is because the 
President of the United States has not 
made his case to the American people 
that war is necessary at this time. The 
polls all show a split. The recent New 
York Times CBS poll asked the ques- 
tion, "Should we go to war now or 
Should we let sanctions have more time 
to work?" The results were 47 to 46. 
Evenly split. 

I do not want our young men and 
women going into war with a divided 
United States. The President has not 
made his case to the American people. 
The American people are divided on 
this issue. That is reflected here in the 
Senate of the United States because we 
are divided, because we reflect that di- 
vision among the American people. We 
Should not go to war when the people 
of this country are divided and when 
our purpose is not clear. 

Now I hope that we have the votes to 
do two things: To insist that the Presi- 
dent come to the Congress before he 
takes any offensive action. That, I be- 
lieve, is crystal clear in the Constitu- 
tion. He must do that. 

Second, to express the Congress' sup- 
port for continuing the sanctions. 

There may come a time when force 
must be used. The President must 
make that case to the American peo- 
ple. He must get them united. Second, 
if we have to use that force, use it on 
а weakened Iraq, а nation that is going 
to be much weaker than it is now when 
they cannot get spare parts, when they 
cannot get tires, when they cannot get 
lubricating oil, and when they cannot 
fly their airplanes. Think of 1 year's 
GNP loss of 50 percent or more, of what 
that would mean to their economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to put in the RECORD a number of 
items, one of which is this article that 
came in the paper yesterday from 
Philadelphia, to the Washington Post. 
It is entitled Working Overtime, Pre- 
paring for the Worst." U.S. Compa- 
nies on Tight Schedules to Fill Penta- 
gon Order for 16,099 Body Bags." They 
are working round the clock. The Pen- 
tagon ordered 16,099 body bags. That 
must be based on something. As I un- 
derstand, they have already shipped 
about 12,000 body bags over there. 
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There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 7, 1991] 
WHITE SLAVES IN THE PERSIAN GULF 
(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 


President Bush's gamble in the Gulf may 
yet pay off. Let us pray that it does—that 
the combination of international economic 
sanctions, political pressure and military 
build-up will force Saddam Hussein to repent 
and retreat. Let us pray that the tough talk 
from Washington is designed primarily as 
psychological warfare—and that it will work. 

But tough talk creates its own momentum 
and may seize control of policy. If the gam- 
ble fails, the president will be hard put to 
avoid war. Is this a war Americans really 
want to fight? Sen. Robert Dole (R., Kan.) 
said the other day that Americans are not 
yet committed to this war, and he is surely 
right. And is it a war Americans are wrong 
in not wanting to fight? 

Among our stated objectives are the de- 
fense of Saudi Arabia, the liberation of Ku- 
wait and restoration of the royal family, and 
the establishment, in the president’s phrase, 
of a “stable and secure Gulf.” Presumably 
these generous-hearted goals should win the 
cooperation, respect and gratitude of the 
locals. Indications are, to the contrary, that 
our involvement is increasing Arab contempt 
for the U.S. 

WHITE SLAVES 


In this newspaper a few days ago Geraldine 
Brooks and Tony Horwitz described the re- 
luctance of the Arabs to fight in their own 
defense. The Gulf states have a population 
almost as large as Iraq’s but no serious ar- 
mies and limited inclination to raise them. 
Why should they? The Journal quotes a sen- 
ior Gulf official: "You think I want to send 
my teen-aged son to die for Kuwait?" He 
chuckles and adds, 'We have our white 
slaves from America to do that.“ 

At the recent meeting of the Gulf Coopera- 
tion Council, the Arab states congratulated 
themselves on their verbal condemnation of 
Iraqi aggression but spoke not one word of 
thanks to the American troops who had 
crossed half the world to fight for them. A 
Yemeni diplomat explained this curious 
omission to Judith Miller of the New York 
Times: “А lot of the Gulf rulers simply do 
not feel that they have to thank the people 
they've hired to do their fighting for them.” 

James LeMoyne reported in the New York 
Times last October in a dispatch from Saudi 
Arabia, '"There is no mass mobilization for 
war in the markets and streets. The scenes 
of cheerful American families saying goodby 
to their sons and daughters are being re- 
peated in few Saudi homes." Mr. LeMoyne 
continued. Some Saudis’ attitude toward 
the American troops verges on treating them 
as а sort of contracted superpower en- 
forcer. . . ." He quoted a Saudi teacher, 
The American soldiers аге a new kind of 
foreign worker here. We have Pakistanis 
driving taxis and now we have Americans de- 
fending us.“ 

I know that the object of foreign policy is 
not to win gratitude. It is to produce real ef- 
fects in the real world. It is conceivable that 
we should simply swallow the Arab insults 
and soldier on as their White slaves" be- 
cause vital interests of our own are involved. 
But, as Mr. Dole implied, the case that U.S. 
vital interests are at stake has simply not 
been made to the satisfaction of Congress 
and the American people. 

Of course, we have interests in the Gulf. 
But it is essential to distinguish between pe- 
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ripheral interests and vital interest. Vital 
interests exist when our national security is 
truly at risk. Vital interests are those you 
kill and die for. I write as one who has no 
problem about the use of force to defend our 
vital interests and who had no doubt that 
vital interests were involved in preventing 
the domination of Europe by Hitler and later 
by Stalin. 

In defining our vital interests in the Gulf, 
the administration's trumpet gives an ам- 
fully uncertain sound. It has offered a rolling 
series of peripheral justifications—oil, jobs, 
regional stability, the menace of а nuclear 
Iraq, the creation of a new world order. 
ад, pretexts for war grow increasingly 
thin. 

If oil is the issue, nothing will more cer- 
tainly increase oil prices than war, with 
long-term interruption of supply and wide- 
spread destruction of oil fields. Every whis- 
per of peace has brought oil prices down. And 
the idea of spending American lives in order 
to save American jobs is despicable—quite 
unworthy of our intelligent secretary of 
state. 

As of the stabilization of the Middle East, 
this is & goal that has never been attained 
for long in history. Stability is not а likely 
prospect for a region characterized from 
time immemorial by artificial frontiers, 
tribal antagonism, religious fanaticisms and 
desperate inequalities. I doubt that the U.S. 
has the capacity or the desire to replace the 
Ottoman Empire, and our efforts thus far 
have won us not the respect of the Arab rul- 
ers but their contempt. 

What about nuclear weapons? The preven- 
tive-war argument is no more valid against 
Iraq than it was when nuts proposed it 
against the Soviet Union during the Cold 
War. In any case, Secretary of State Baker 
has in effect offered a no-invasion pledge if 
Iraq withdraws from Kuwait—a pledge that 
would leave Saddam Hussein in power and 
his nuclear facilities intact. 

As for the new world order, the United Na- 
tions wil] be far stronger if it succeeds 
through resolute application of economic 
sanctions than if it only provides a multilat- 
eral facade for а unilateral U.S. war. Nor 
would we strengthen the U.N. by wreaking 
mass destruction that will appall the world 
and discredit collective security for years to 
come. 

No one likes the loathsome Saddam Hus- 
sein. Other countries would rejoice in his 
overthrow—and are fully prepared to fight to 
the last American to bring it about. But, 
since the threat he poses to the U.S. is far 
less than the threat to the Gulf states, why 
are we Americans the fall guys, expected to 
do 90% of the fighting and to take 90% of the 
casualties? Only Britain, loyal as usual, has 
made any serious military contribution to 
the impending war—10,000 more troops than 
Egypt. If we go to war, let not the posse fade 
away, as befell the unfortunate marshal in 
High Noon. 

And please, Mr. President, spare us the 
sight of Dan Quayle telling the troops that 
this war won't be another Vietnam. How in 
hell would he know? 

No one ever supposed that an economic 
embargo would bring Iraq to its knees in a 
short five months. Why not give sanctions 
time to work? Тһе Central Intelligence 
Agency already reports shortages in Iraq's 
military spare parts. If we must fight, why 
not fight a weaker rather than а stronger 
Iraq? What is the big rush?" There is а 
phrase of President Eisenhower's that comes 
to mind: “the courage of patience." 

I also recall words of President Kennedy 
that seem relevant during these dark days: 
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"Don't push your opponent against a locked 
door." What is so terribly wrong with a nego- 
tiated settlement? Iraq must absolutely 
withdraw from Kuwait, but the grievances 
that explain, though not excuse, the invasion 
might well be adjudicated. As for the nuclear 
threat, that can be taken care of by а com- 
bination of arms embargo, international in- 
spection throughout the Middle East and 
great-power deterrence. Such measures 
would do far more than war to strengthen 
collective security and build a new world 
order. 

One has the abiding fear that the adminis- 
tration has not thought out the con- 
sequences of war. Fighting Iraq will not be 
like fighting Grenada, or Panama. The war 
will most likely be bloodly and protracted. 
Victory might well entangle us in Middle 
Eastern chaos for years—all for interests 
that, so far as the U.S. is concerned, are at 
best peripheral. 

IRAQI SIDESHOW 


Worst of all, the Iraqi sideshow is enfee- 
bling us in areas where vital interests are 
truly at stake. While we concentrate ener- 
gies and resources in the Middle East, East- 
ern Europe ів іп travail and the Soviet Union 
is falling apart. We cannot singlehandedly 
rescue democracy in the ex-communist 
states, but at least we ought to be thinking 
hard about ways we could help on the mar- 
gin. Europe is far more essential to our na- 
tional security than the Middle East. 

And we confront urgent problems here at 
home—deepening recession, decaying infra- 
structure, deteriorating race relations, a 
shaky banking system, crime-ridden cities 
on the edge of bankruptcy, states in finan- 
cial crisis, increasing public and private 
debt, low productivity, diminishing competi- 
tiveness in world markets. The crisis of our 
national community demands major atten- 
tion and resources too. While we fiddle away 
in the Middle East, the American economy 
will continue to decline, and Japan and Ger- 
many will seize the world’s commanding eco- 
nomic heights. 

War against Iraq will be the most unneces- 
sary war in American history, and it well 
may cause the gravest damage to the vital 
interests of the republic. 

(Mr. Schlesinger is Albert Schweitzer pro- 
fessor of the humanities at the City Univer- 
sity of New York and a winner of Pulitzer 
Prizes in history and biography.) 


[From the Washington Post] 
WORKING OVERTIME, PREPARING FOR THE 

Worst; U.S. COMPANIES ON TIGHT SCHED- 

ULES TO FILL PENTAGON ORDER FOR 16,099 

Bopy BAGS 

(By Mary Jordan) 

PHILADELPHIA.—In a one-story factory on a 
quiet side street in the blue-collar Port Rich- 
mond neighborhood here, workers who make 
bedsheets for babies are busy filling a new 
rush order: 16,099 body bags for soldiers who 
may die in Operation Desert Shield. 

“I hope nobody has to use these," said Ed- 
ward Lustick, an Aldan Rubber Co. em- 
ployee, as he inspected the olive-color, rub- 
ber-coated material that will be sewn into 
the government's standard seven-foot, 19- 
inch bags that store human remains. 

On Dec. ll, the Department of Defense 
awarded a contract to three body bag mak- 
ers. They immediately called Aldan, one of 
the few sources in the country for the chlo- 
roprene-coated fabric used for the waterproof 
bags, the contractors said. 

"We can confirm that we have ordered 
human remains pouches," said Lt. Col. Stu- 
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art Wagner, a Pentagon spokesman. “But we 
can’t say how many or where they are 
going." 

Pentagon sources, however, said the rush 
order for the 16,099 body bags was placed be- 
cause they may be needed in Operation 
Desert Shield. 

"No, it would not be wrong to say that 
these body bags are going to Desert Shield," 
said one Defense Department official. We do 
always keep some on hand, but this is not 
regular inventory." 

'Three of the companies said they were told 
the bags were for Operation Desert Shield. 
One company official said that when he in- 
quired about the unusual number, a Defense 
Department supply officer said the order was 
based on а computer model of how many 
deaths might result if a shooting war breaks 
out in the Persian Gulf. 

"I asked why it as such a crazy number. 
Why not 16,000 or 17,000?" said Hugh Blaha, 
vice president of C.R. Daniels, an Ellicott 
City, Md., firm assembling 8,200 of the body 
bags in its Tennessee factory. The Depart- 
ment of Defense official “said that it was 
based on computations that were made and 
that this was the number that they needed,” 
Blaha said. 

The Pentagon has refused to estimate pub- 
licly how many American lives might be lost 
in а war with Iraq. Defense officials will not 
acknowledge any preparations for war cas- 
ualties, keeping classified the number of 
body bags, hospital beds and grave registra- 
tion units in the Persian Gulf region. 

The term “body bag," has even been 
stricken from the official vocabulary at the 
Pentagon, where military spokesmen, when 
pressed, referred to them as human remains 
pouches.” 

Norbert Efros, an owner of Lite Industries 
Inc., of Paterson, N.J., said his company 
could make only 4,000 of the body bags on the 
“very tight delivery schedule” called for in 
the Desert Shield contract. “They made it 
very clear that they needed these right 
away,” Efros said. 

Blaha said his Elicott City company, which 
aiso makes Christian Dior handbags, has set 
aside about 40 sewing machine operators to 
work full time on the body bags. The com- 
pany expects to get its first shipment of ma- 
terial from Aldan by Jan. 21. 

The Pentagon body bags, sturdier than 
those used by commercial mortuaries, cost 
about $100 each. 

The stipulations of the contract awarded 
Dec. 11 call for delivery of some bags as soon 
as possible, with all 16,099 delivered by 
March 1, according to the contractors. 

'To fill the largest order for the govern- 
ment-specification body bag material it has 
ever received, Aldan is keeping its two giant 
ovens operating 24 hours a day. The heat 
seals the rubber coating on the green fabric. 

“We're running three shifts around the 
clock. We can't do more than that,” said 
Barry Fleischer, Aldan's vice president for 
marketing. “Мете working overtime and 

8. 

Most of Aldan's business is іп commercial 
products, including material for Gerber wa- 
terproof bedsheets for babies. 

"I choose not to think about what it's for 
because it's not very pleasant," Fleischer 
said as he watched hundreds of yards of the 
body bag material roll on steel rods into the 
ovens. 

“I'm seeing quite a bit of this these days," 
said Winston Parker, the factory's head oven 
operator as he checked the rubber-coated 
material as it was heated to 280 degrees. “І 
hope nothing is going to happen that means 
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we have to use these. It's not going to prove 
anything if we go to маг.” 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 13, 1990] 
TRANSCRIPT SHOWS MUTED U.S. RESPONSE TO 
TREAT BY SADDAM IN LATE JULY 
(By Jim Hoagland) 

One week before he ordered his troops into 
Kuwait, Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein warned 
the U.S. ambassador in Baghdad that Amer- 
ica should not oppose his aims in the Middle 
East because '*yours 18 a society that cannot 
ассерб 10,000 dead in one battle" and is vul- 
nerable to terrorist attack, according to the 
Iraqi minutes of the July 25 conversation. 

U.S. Ambassador April Glaspie did not re- 
spond directly to Saddam's menancing com- 
ments, concentrating instead on praising 
Saddam's “extraordinary efforts to rebuild 
your country." She also gently probed the 
Iraqi leader's intentions in massing troops 
on Kuwait's border, but did not criticize the 
Iraqi troop movements, according to the 
Iraqi transcript. 

Тһе State Department did not challenge 
the authenticity of the transcript yesterday. 
Spokesman Richard Boucher declined to 
comment on specific remarks it contains. He 
said Glaspie was not available for comment. 

Irad's version of the meeting shows Sad- 
dam giving Glaspie explicit warnings that he 
would take whatever action he deemed nec- 
essary to stop Kuwait from continuing an 
"economic маг” against Iraq. Her response, 
as recorded by the Iraqis, was to reassure 
Saddam that the United States takes no offi- 
cial position on Iraq's border dispute with 
Kuwait. 

In response to Saddam's comments about 
Iraq's need for higher oil prices, the ambas- 
sador said: "I know you need funds. We un- 
derstand that and our opinion is that you 
Should have the opportunity to rebuild your 
country. But we have no opinion on the 
Arab-Arab conflicts, like your border dis- 
agreement with Kuwait. James Baker 
has directed our official spokesman to em- 
phasize this instruction." 

The disclosure of the transcript to Western 
news media, which originated with Iraqi offi- 
cials, appears intended to emphasize that 
Saddam had reason to be believe that the 
Bush administration would not offer any se- 
rious opposition to his move against Kuwait. 

Тһе administration has acknowledged that 
it was caught by surprise by Iraq's Aug. 2 in- 
vasion of Kuwait. But the tone and content 
of the transcript of the July 25 meeting 
called by Saddam strongly suggest that the 
official American misreading of Saddam's in- 
tentions and capabilities may have 
emboldened him to commit an act of aggres- 
sion that has brought the United States to 
the brink of war in the Persian Gulf. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, that is 
what this is about. It is about body 
bags. There may come a time when we 
have to do it. But that time is not here 
and it is not now. Тһе time is here and 
now for а new world order based on 
economic sanctions, isolation, keep our 
allies together, and making Saddam 
Hussein pay a much, much higher price 
with a minimal loss of our lives of our 
own young men and women in Saudi 
Arabia. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. BENTSEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Тһе 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Texas. 
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If the Senator will withhold, I want 
to indicate to the various Members of 
the Senate who are here that I have re- 
ceived from my predecessor in the 
Chair, the Senator from Virginia, a list 
of Senators who have been in the 
Chamber waiting to be recognized in 
order of their appearance in the Cham- 
ber. I will proceed according to that 
list, and therefore recognize the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN]. 

THE GULF CRISIS 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I am 
in an unaccustomed role. I have a rep- 
utation of being somewhat of a hawk 
for the things that I have done in this 
body throughout the years. But this 
time I am supporting the resolution of 
the Senator from Georgia and the ma- 
jority leader. 

I heard one Member earlier saying 
that now that these young men and 
women are over there in the Middle 
East, in the Persian Gulf, that if they 
do not go ahead into combat, that they 
will be disappointed. 

I do not believe that for a minute. I 
happened to have served this country 
in combat in the air and on the ground. 
I never saw people in combat that were 
not uptight, sweating, and worried. If 
they were not, they were either with- 
out imagination or they were dumb. I 
do not charge any of these young men 
and women with that. I think they are 
there because they think it is their re- 
sponsibility  discharging what the 
President has ordered, their Com- 
mander in Chief. 

We are debating an issue that is the 
most important issue that can ever 
face this Senate; that is, whether or 
not we declare war. We spent a great 
deal of time in trying to sort out the 
complexities and seeing that the Con- 
gress fulfills its constitutional respon- 
sibility on the declaration of war. 

The first speech that I made on the 
floor of the Senate addressed that di- 
lemma, trying to do it where you do 
not shackle the President, where he 
can respond quickly and forcefully in 
protecting U.S. interests. 

Amid all of this controversy that we 
have been hearing about, one thing is 
very clear: Iraq began this war on Au- 
gust 2, when they invaded Kuwait. The 
President, the Congress, and the Amer- 
ican people, I believe, are united in 
agreement that the Iragi aggression 
shall not stand. I think we all agree 
that if American troops are committed 
to combat, they must have the full sup- 
port of the Congress; that there must 
be no question about our total commit- 
ment to success. 

So I would agree that there is a broad 
consensus on the objectives but а lack 
of consensus on how we achieve those 
objectives. Hopefully, this debate that 
we have been experiencing yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow will help to clar- 
ify that. 

I know there are some that say there 
is not that much interest in it. There 
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are not that many members on the 
floor. I must tell you there is intense 
interest. I am sure there is not a tele- 
vision console that is not turned on in 
any office in the U.S. Senate or the 
House of Representatives. 

This debate that we have today is 
more than just about principles and 
policies and prerogatives. It is about 
American men and women and their 
lives, the faces you see every morning 
on television wishing their families 
well. 

I do not think anyone in this cham- 
ber or the generals themselves can 
have an accurate, sure knowledge of 
what costs there will be to this war. 

I heard the Senator from Michigan 
saying that he did not know Lyndon 
Johnson well but he was sure if Lyndon 
had known there was going to be 55,000 
lives lost in Vietnam, that he would 
have been following the suggestion of 
the Senator from Vermont, Senator 
Aiken, to declare victory and go home; 
that he would not have wanted to see 
this country experience that kind of di- 
visive fight. 

I do know that in that desert in 1973, 
in just a 20-day war between Israel and 
the Arab nations, 21,000 people lost 
their lives in 20 days—and 37,000 were 
casualties. The weapons are much more 
lethal today where you see biological 
warfare, chemical warfare, and you see 
a ruthless dictator who will not hesi- 
tate to use them. 

I believe the cost of even a short, suc- 
cessful war will be very high. Wars gen- 
erally fought do not follow with preci- 
sion any plan of action that a general 
sets forth at the beginning. 

It is interesting to talk about an un- 
stable area that has been that way for 
thousands of years, the Middle East; to 
talk about how we have to continue 
balance; that we have to really punish 
Saddam Hussein but not destroy the 
power of Iraq; that we have to look 
over here at General Assad, and what 
he has done in Syria and who also 
wants to be the new Nasser of the Mid- 
dle East; that we have to be concerned 
about the Iranians becoming а pre- 
dominance of power. I do not quite 
know how you measure ай those 
things. I am trying to keep a balance 
in the process. 

The other day Ross Perot made a 
telling point. He said we should com- 
mit our Nation before we commit our 
troops. The President is asking Con- 
gress to commit our troops. Не is ask- 
ing us to sign off on the use of force to 
liberate Kuwait. 

The question has been asked whether 
the congressional grant of authority 
can fall short of what the Security 
Council has said in blessing the use of 
force after January 15. My answer to 
that is that Congress can certainly set 
different standards regarding authority 
to go to war. 

The support of the U.N. Security 
Council is welcome, and it is impor- 
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tant, but its members have not sworn 
to uphold the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. They were not elected to 
represent the will of the American peo- 
ple. That is our job. That is what we 
hired out to. 

Mr. President, I fully recognize that 
it may only be possible to eliminate 
the consequences of Iraqi aggression by 
liberating Kuwait by Armed Forces. 
And certainly the meeting this week 
between Secretary Baker and Foreign 
Minister Aziz gave us little reason to 
be optimistic about a negotiated set- 
tlement or unilateral Iraqi withdrawal. 

Let me make that quite clear. I do 
not rule out the use of military action 
to force the Iraqi military from Ku- 
wait. But I strongly believe there is 
less risk overall in giving those sanc- 
tions more time to work. It is not clear 
to me that the people of the United 
States are committed to the option of 
invasion and all it entails. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. BENTSEN. If I may continue, I 
ask the Senator to wait until the end 
of my statement, please. 

Some are saying that this debate di- 
vides us. But the truth is that the 
American people are already divided on 
the wisdom of war in the gulf. 

We cannot wish away those divisions 
or swallow them in a great gulp of pa- 
triotism. But I think we can try to 
minimize their consequences abroad by 
limiting this debate in time and reach- 
ing an early conclusion. 

Only the President, I believe, by ra- 
tional persuasion from his position of 
leadership, can bring about а consen- 
sus. 

I think we need to keep the invasion 
option on the table, right out front, 
where the Iraqis can see it. I believe it 
is premature to authorize the Presi- 
dent with our forces to march on Ku- 
wait. I prefer the leadership alternative 
by which the Congress gives the Presi- 
dent clear authority to fight in defense 
of our interests, guarantees expedited 
procedures on the use of force to liber- 
ate Kuwait, if the President specifi- 
cally requests it, and provides for the 
option of holding our fire while we see 
if those sanctions will work. 

If someone thought they were going 
to work in 4 or 5 months, we should 
have never taken that route. That is 
not a realistic timetable. 

I think this resolution by the major- 
ity leader and the Senator from Geor- 
gia is the best course of action under 
the circumstances. I believe it pre- 
serves the constitutional role of the 
Congress and the President, and guar- 
antees the President a prompt vote if 
he should seek an authorization for of- 
fensive operations. 

President Eisenhower knew the hor- 
гог of war. Yet he talked about the 
courage of patience." Two of our high- 
est ranking military officers, recent 
Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
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аге Admiral Crowe and General Jones. 
Admiral Crowe said that the embargo 
is biting heavily. He said it is the most 
effective peacetime blockade that has 
ever been imposed. Even granting that 
it is not working as fast as many would 
prefer, he noted that most experts be- 
leve that it will work with time. And 
the estimates range all the way from 12 
to 18 months. 

Admiral Crowe concluded, “It would 
be à sad commentary if Hussein, a two- 
bit tyrant presiding over 17 million 
people and possessing a GNP of $40 bil- 
lion, would have more patience than 
the world's most affluent and powerful 
nation." 

General Jones called for patient re- 
solve” and expressed concern that the 
most recent reinforcements might 
cause us to fight prematurely and per- 
haps unnecessarily. 

What we are looking at here is a 
country that is about the geographical 
size of California, has the population of 
Texas, and has the income of Louisi- 
ana, a country that has never been as 
isolated as this one is, surrounded by 
those economic sanctions. 

CIA Director Webster gave unclassi- 
fied testimony about the potential ef- 
fects of the sanctions on Iraq's war ma- 
chine. He said, Under noncombat con- 
ditions, Iraqi ground and air forces can 
probably maintain their near-current 
levels of readiness for as long as 9 
months." He said, “Ігаді technicians 
would be able to maintain current lev- 
els of aircraft sorties for 3 to 6 
months." 

What that means is, as these sanc- 
tions continue—and we heard state- 
ments about their GNP being cut by 50 
percent already, 70 percent at the end 
of 12 months. What kind of a fighting 
force do you think you have when you 
only have 30 percent of your GNP left? 
What do you think has been happening 
to the resupply of parts, to the effec- 
tiveness of the vehicles that they have 
to use? These estimates mean that you 
have very serious problems for Iraq in- 
sofar as their economy, and have that 
by summer. 

I also recognize it is a genuine ques- 
tion whether our international coali- 
tion can hold together for that long. 
But there are enormous uncertainties 
over the scope of that war—and the 
consequences of а full-scale war—and 
what might encourage the further de- 
Stabilization of that area. 

Mr. President, I know it can be frus- 
trating for our Government and for 
some of our troops in the field to hold 
back and wait for sanctions to take 
their toll. But that time will not be 
wasted. A year of sanctions will force 
them to cannibalize their parts, create 
& shortage in those parts, dry up sup- 
plies of processed fuel and foreign ex- 
change. When you finally cut back that 
much, well over 90 percent on those 
things they can sell, they will not have 
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the foreign exchange to buy those 
things they need to wage war. 

Istill cannot see any compelling rea- 
son to rush into war, with all it means 
in terms of life, loss of life, economic 
dislocation, and dangers to our inter- 
ests throughout the region. 

But there is another point I would 
like to make while we are debating 
questions of principles as related to the 
gulf. I ат proud that America has the 
wil and the capability to respond to 
grave threats to the international 
order, and it is good to have friends 
like the English, the French, the Egyp- 
tians, and the Saudis prepared to stand 
with us. 

But there are other nations with vast 
economic interests in the region and in 
this crisis that are doing far less, when 
they could do much more. Major world 
powers like Germany and Japan, two of 
the largest economic powers of the 
world, have demonstrated that they 
can be aggressive, resolute, and make 
tough decisions when it comes to es- 
tablishing market share in other coun- 
tríes, and economic sanctions on trade. 
But when it comes to taking risks and 
devoting the resources necessary to 
protect the system that enables them 
to continue to progress and prosper, 
many of our friends dial 911 and expect 
the United States to be on the other 
end of the line. We need friends who 
will do more than just hold our coats. 

The fact that the expenses of Desert 
Shield are apart from the budget does 
not mean that we do not have to pay 
them. I can recall that we stayed out 
there for months, 4 and 5 months, de- 
bating the budget, making painful de- 
cisions, raising taxes, cutting back on 
essential programs, to save $41 billion. 
Now we will be expending it in the Mid- 
dle East, in the gulf, and if we go to 
war, the estimates are we will be 
spending an additional $1 billion to $2 
billion à day. That is with all of our 
deficit problems, with the recession in 
our country, with unemployment going 
up. 
We got into an arms race with the 
Russians. Fortunately, they went 
broke first. But we cannot afford to 
mortgage ourselves further unless we 
get adequate help from those who have 
the capability to pay. 

There are many nations that have an 
undeniably major stake in effective re- 
sponse to Iraqi aggression there that 
are not helping enough on that score. 
But if that aggression is overcome by 
force of arms, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the United States will pay a 
disproportionate share in lives and 
costs. 

I feel very strongly that the Presi- 
dent must have a fail-safe, expedited 
process to get a vote on the invasion of 
Kuwait. But I also feel it would be well 
to give those sanctions more time to 
work. I think there is less risk in that 
than going to war at this time. 
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We all want to bring this crisis to a 
conclusion. It has been stated we can- 
not keep 430,000 combat troops in the 
Middle East. There are some of us who 
remember some extended tours. This is 
one fellow that did not see his first 
born until he was a year-and-a-half old. 

At some point, maybe military ac- 
tion will be the only option left open. 
But I do not think that is the case 
today. We are approaching a moment 
of truth in the gulf, with enormous un- 
certainties and difficult choices. There 
is no easy answer, but there are impor- 
tant principles involved, and thousands 
of lives. Congress has a responsibility, 
Congress has a right, to share in the 
fateful decisions of war. We have a 
right and a responsibility to debate the 
options. 

We must commit the Nation before 
we commit the troops, and by fulfilling 
our role as representatives of the peo- 
ple, I would hope that we could develop 
policies and priorities that commit the 
Nation both now and in those fateful 
weeks ahead. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. WIRTH]. 

U.8. POLICY IN THE PERSIAN GULF 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, we begin 
the 102d Congress with the most criti- 
cal vote any of us will be called upon to 
make: Whether or not to commit our 
Nation to war. After months of debate, 
hearings and consultations with the 
administration, we are now in the Sen- 
ate fulfilling our constitutional respon- 
sibility of the war power by voting on 
the pending and related resolutions. 
There can be no doubt that the Amer- 
ican Constitution grants the power to 
declare war only to the Congress. If ar- 
ticle I, section 8 has any meaning, any 
clear applicability, it is in this precise 
circumstance. 

This debate is not about American 
goals in the gulf crisis. On this, we all 
agree: Iraq's unprovoked aggression 
against Kuwait must be reversed; sta- 
bility in the region restored; and a 
hopeful new world order" strength- 
ened. The debate is not about the ends, 
but about the means to achieve those 
ends. And here, there is significant dif- 
ference of opinion on whether we 
Should send American troops into Ku- 
wait after January 15—or whether we 
should tighten the economic 
strangehold on Iraq, while holding out 
the use of force as a last resort. 

I cannot now support a resolution 
which gives the President the author- 
ity to initiate combat against Iraqi 
forces. Such a course of action at this 
time—although fully justified by Iraq's 
aggression last August—is neither nec- 
essary nor prudent. For this reason, I 
have cosponsored the resolution offered 
by the majority leader, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and others which urges 
continued application of economic and 
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diplomatic pressure, while not ruling 
out the use of force at a later date. 

Mr. President, as we contemplate 
sending over 400,000 young Americans 
into battle against Iraq, it might be in- 
structive for us in understanding this 
decision to review how precisely we 
have arrived at this historic juncture. 

U.S. POLICY IN THE 198078 

There can be no doubt that the re- 
sponsibility for Iraq's brutal invasion 
of Kuwait lies squarely with Saddam 
Hussein's ruling regime in Baghdad. 
Secretary Baker spoke in Geneva of 
Saddam's miscalculations, and he cer- 
tainly has made many in the 1980's, if 
not before, beginning with his attack 
against Iran. But we too have made 
some miscalculations in that troubled 
corner of the world. 

Sadly, the United States Government 
has contributed to the current crisis 
through the mixed signals of support 
we sent Saddam throughout his war 
with Iran. The Reagan administration 
sold helicopters to Baghdad and took 
Iraq off the terrorist list in 1982; the 
following year we granted export credit 
guarantees for agricultural purchases— 
purchases which totalled $5 billion in 
the ensuing 6 years. It has been re- 
ported that we shared intelligence data 
with Saddam. 

Only in the past year, we have apolo- 
gized to Saddam for offending him with 
a Voice of America broadcast critical 
of Iraqi human rights abuses. Weeks 
before the invasion of Kuwait, the Bush 
administration vetoed congressionally 
mandated economic sanctions against 
Iraq. And in the week before the inva- 
sion itself, our Ambassador gave Sad- 
dam no reason to believe that the Unit- 
ed States would intervene in Iraq-Ku- 
waiti issues. 

This is not to excuse Saddam, but to 
serve as a reminder that Saddam was 
given no firm, clear delineation of U.S. 
determination to reverse any act of ag- 
gression or manipulation of his neigh- 
bors. He clearly must have that mes- 
sage now. 

A second area in which we have 
failed, and failed miserably, is in seek- 
ing greater energy independence. Un- 
questionably, the lack of a national en- 
ergy policy for the past decade has 
much to do with the President’s deci- 
sion to deploy our troops in the Saudi 
sand. After all, when the legitimate 
government of Liberia was under as- 
sault last fall, we did not send a quar- 
ter million troops. When the Chinese 
invaded Tibet, we did not send in 
troops. There is no question but that 
we are in the gulf in large part because 
of oil, and our concern about oil relates 
directly to our increasing dependence 
on imported energy. 

It would be a mistake not to point 
out that it was the Reagan-Bush team 
that dismantled this Nation’s commit- 
ment to energy independence through 
alternative energy and energy con- 
servation programs. In the area of 
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R&D, for example, expenditures have 
been cut by more than two-thirds in 
the last decade. Fuel economy stand- 
ards for automobiles have been rolled 
back, and just last year the President 
backtracked on his own goal of putting 
1 million alternative-fueled vehicles on 
the road by the year 2000. 

We receive, Mr. President, disturbing 
reports about the White House's reac- 
tion to the comprehensive suggestions 
made by Secretary Watkins and the 
Department of Energy, saying we 
should not have aggressive conserva- 
tion measures, we should not take the 
steps that I think most Americans 
know have to be taken. Simply put, 
cheap supplies of energy, not secure, 
reliable, domestic sources of energy, 
were the objectives of energy policy in 
the 198075. This administration and the 
previous one strived for cheap supplies 
of energy, not energy independence. 
But, like the budget deficit generated 
by the feel-good economics of the 
198075, we are now paying the bill and 
the price in even greater than anyone 
could have imagined. 

In the 16 years I have been in the 
Congress, Mr. President, I have worked 
in the House and here on a national 
comprehensive energy policy, and 
never has the need been more apparent 
and never has the opportunity for 
succees been greater than it is today. If 
there is a silk purse to be made out of 
this whole situation, Mr. President, 
maybe it is that we can expect Presi- 
dent Bush—to make a statement of his 
long-term energy goals as he makes his 
State of the Union Address to Con- 
gress; and that he in that commits 
himself and this country to a national 
energy policy. 

Maybe there is some light at the end 
of the tunnel of this otherwise very, 
very unfortunate situation in which we 
find ourselves. We must hope that our 
national energy policy will reflect the 
same vigor and commitment of the 
President that he has exercised in 
drawing a line in the sand in Saudi 
Arabia. Let us hope that same commit- 
ment comes for all of us here at home 
that he is making for more than 400,000 
American troops overseas. 

Mr. President, I applauded President 
Bush's initial reaction of Saddam's ag- 
gression. Following Iraq's brutal ag- 
gression toward Kuwait, the United 
States last August embarked upon a 
proper three-pronged approach to ag- 
gression in the gulf: To stop Iraqi ag- 
gression and defend Saudi Arabia; to 
impose economic sanctions against 
Iraq; and to weave a broad inter- 
national coalition to isolate Iraq. That 
policy and that deployment were 
broadly supported by the American 
public and broadly supported here in 
the U.S. Senate. 

The initial U.S. policy has also been 
very successful internationally. The 
President quite rightly characterized 
the world's response to this first cold 
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war crisis as critical in establishing а 
new world order. We have cooperated 
with the Soviet Government in a man- 
ner unimaginable since 1945. What once 
could have been the start of World War 
ПІ is now the subject of broad super- 
power harmony. The United Nations, 
through the Security Council, is begin- 
ning to fulfill its mandate of collective 
action for collective security. 

But the day after the November elec- 
tion, the day after the elections, Presi- 
dent Bush, without any consultations 
with the Congress, abruptly shifted 
U.S. policy by announcing his inten- 
tion to add an additional 200,000 troops 
to Operation Desert Shield. Without a 
troop rotation policy, this decision to 
deploy 430,000 troops in the gulf put the 
United States on a clear path to war. 
With this decision, the President 
veered away from his successful three- 
part August policy and toward one 
fraught with significant danger. It is 
not at all clear to me, Mr. President, 
why the administration chose to cast 
aside the course it originally set, espe- 
cially when the best evidence we have 
indicates it had been working and when 
the administration itself suggested 
that sanctions would require at least 1 
year to be effective. 

The former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Gen. David Jones, testi- 
fied before the Armed Services Sub- 
committee that— 

My main concern is not that we might 
choose to fight but rather that the deploy- 
ment might cause us to fight, perhaps pre- 
maturely and perhaps unnecessarily. * * * 
Adding such a large increment of forces * * * 
could narrow our options and our ability to 
act with patient resolve. Mr. President, this 
is exactly what is happening. 


Why the apparent change of strategy 
last November? Iraq is now the object 
of the most comprehensive set of sanc- 
tions in history, sanctions endorsed by 
the United Nations and actively sup- 
ported by the world community. These 
sanctions are slowly but surely squeez- 
ing Iraq. As CIA Director Webster has 
testified: 

Sanctions have dealt a serious blow to the 
Iraqi economy. * * * They have all but shut 
off Iraq’s exports and reduced imports to less 
than 10 percent of their preinvasion level. All 
sectors of the Iraqi economy are feeling the 
pinch of sanctions and many industries have 
largely shut down. 

This from the President’s own Direc- 
tor of the CIA. 

Current estimates suggest that the 
U.N. sanctions have reduced Iraq's 
gross national product by 50 percent. 
Foreign exchange reserves are nearly 
depleted. Military support—spares, 
technicians—from the Soviet Union 
and France, previously major suppliers 
of the Iraqi military machine, is now 
nonexistent. 

The impact of these sanctions on the 
Iraqi military is already palpable, and 
continues daily to erode their military 
preparedness. Tires, spare parts, spe- 
cial lubricants, and countless other 
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items аге in short supply, and the list 
will only grow. If we must commit U.S. 
forces I would prefer to send them up 
against an enemy rendered anemic by 
an economic embargo, rather than send 
them to their deaths due to our own 
impatience against a better prepared 
enemy. Sanctions will clearly take 
time, Mr. President, but patience in 
this matter is а sign of strength, not 
weakness. And it certainly is the cor- 
rect military route to take. 

If sanctions do work, and the crisis 
can be resolved peacefully, we must 
give them that chance. If, as many 
argue, sanctions alone will not force 
Saddam out and we must use force, we 
will certainly do so with fewer casual- 
ties going up against a much less pre- 
pared enemy. 

Proponents of the war option assert 
that the sanctions cannot work be- 
cause the coalition will not hang to- 
gether. Mr. President, for nearly 6 
months Iraq has been the object of un- 
precedented international opprobrium. 
Post-cold-war diplomacy is at work, 
and it is focused on Saddam. Where is 
the evidence that our collective will to 
enforce sanctions is weakening? Where 
is that? I have not seen it. There is 
none. That coalition is holding to- 
gether and holding together well. 

Alternatively, the costs of offensive 
military action are incalculable. How 
many lives would be lost? What would 
be the impact on the United States and 
the world economy? Will Israel be 
drawn into а widening gulf war? What 
happens to the forces of Arab national- 
ism when Americans begin killing 
Arabs? And what do we do after a war? 
Can we defang Saddam without creat- 
ing further instability in the Middle 
East? Mr. President, has anyone at the 
White House thought through what we 
will do after a war against Iraq? 

By initiating a conflict in the gulf we 
wil set in motion unforeseeable and 
potentially disastrous consequences. 
Can the administration confidently say 
that a military solution will end this 
crisis in a predictable way and at a rea- 
sonable cost? Obviously not. The un- 
knowns and the liabilities of the war 
option are far more troublesome than 
the problems of maintaining the inter- 
national sanctions today. 

Adm. William Crowe, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs under President 
Reagan, put is most succinctly in his 
testimony before the Armed Services 
Committee. Admiral Crowe said: 

If in fact the sanctions will work in 12 to 
18 months instead of 6 months, the tradeoff 
of avoiding war, with its attendant sacrifices 
and uncertainties would, in my view, be 
more than worth it. 

This from one of the most distin- 
guished military men in our recent his- 
tory. 

This sentiment was echoed by Gen. 
Norman Schwarzkopf, our commander 
in the gulf, who stated in an interview 
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with the Los Angeles Times, on No- 
vember 29, that: 

If the alternative to dying is sitting out in 
the sun for another summer, that is not a 
bad alternative. 

And here is President Carter’s Na- 
tional Security Adviser, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee: 

President Bush’s initial commitment to 
punish Iraq and to deter it remains the 
wisest course—and one which this Nation 
can resolutely and in unity support over the 
long haul. By any rational calculus, the 
tradeoffs between the discomforts of pa- 
tience and the costs of war favor patience. 
Both time and power are in our favor—and 
we do not need to be driven by artificial 
deadlines, deceptive arguments, or irrational 
emotion into an unnecessary war. 

Mr. President, a key question here is: 
What is the rush? 

None can doubt for a moment the se- 
riousness of the gulf crisis, nor the im- 
perative of a vigorous American re- 
sponse. We have mounted such a re- 
sponse and remain capable of taking 
military action if and when necessary, 
especially with devastating air and 
naval power. If force must be used, we 
should not play into Saddam’s hands 
by sending ground forces against his 
heavily defended positions in Kuwait. I 
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augmented our forces in the gulf to 
provide this kind of offensive capabil- 
ity on the ground, the question of the 
use of force would not be as conten- 
tious as it is today. 

If force must be used, we would be 
well advised to restrict offensive action 
to air attacks, using armored forces de- 
fensively to deter any attempt by Iraq 
to widen the conflict on the ground. 

We could, for example, assert the sov- 
ereignty of Kuwaiti air space quickly 
and without great casualty. Then any 
Ігаді attack on Kuwaiti-sanctioned air- 
craft in Kuwaiti air space would be 
dealt with immediately and decisively. 
The onus for escalation would be with 
Iraq, while the coalition air forces 
could use control of the air to interdict 
illegal Iraqi resupply in Kuwait, there- 
by isolating Saddam’s army in the Ku- 
waiti desert. 

In this critically important debate 
over war or sanctions in the Persian 
Gulf, scant attention has been paid to 
the cost of the American response to 
Saddam’s aggression. The American 
people and the Congress deserve a full 
accounting of those costs, direct and 
indirect, financial and political, in- 
curred by the administration on behalf 
of the American people in pursuit of 
policy objectives in the Persian Gulf. 
And that cost has been staggeringly 
high. 

Before the decision to nearly double 
our troops in the region, the United 
States constituted 57 percent of the 
troops in the coalition arrayed against 
Iraq. Allied pledges of nearly $9 billion 
offset about 50 percent of the then esti- 
mated U.S. cost, but now with the ad- 
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dition of 200,000 more troops, our share 
of the forces will rise to 75 percent, and 
those which will go into combat, as 
Senator NUNN has pointed out, over 90 
percent. And yet we depend upon the 
gulf for only 10 percent of our total oil 
consumption. We are 90 percent of the 
fighting force, and we get less than 10 
percent of our oil from the region. 

It is certainly outrageous, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that those countries most di- 
rectly affected by the threat posed by 
Saddam are not contributing a greater 
share of those ground forces. It is out- 
rageous that those who are most de- 
pendent upon gulf oil, such as Japan, 
are paying a disproportionately low 
Share of the total cost of maintaining 
the free flow of that oil. The entire 
Japanese contribution to support 
Desert Shield is less than what one 
Japanese company has spent to acquire 
the MCA Corp $6 billion for Jaws“, 
“ЕТ”, and the rights to the concessions 
in Yosemite. Maybe one-third of that is 
committed to the Persian Gulf and of 
that, Mr. President, only $400 million 
has actually been paid. Six billion dol- 
lars for MCA; а commitment of $2 bil- 
lion for the whole of the Persian Gulf; 
only $400 million of that commitment 
delivered. It is a disgraceful dem- 
onstration, Mr. President, of the com- 
mitment by an ally of the United 
States that is dependent for more than 
60 percent of its oil on the Persian 
Gulf. 

Finally, many of the oil-producing 
countries themselves whose interest in 
containing Saddam is greater than our 
own have reaped enormous windfall 
profits in the aftermath of the Iraqi in- 
vasion. Yet how much of this is being 
channeled to support Operation Desert 
Shield? Saudi Arabia's contribution to 
Operation Desert Shield to date equals 
a week's worth of its crisis-related oil 
profits. How can we send young Ameri- 
cans to their deaths to defend Kuwaiti 
independence when able-bodied Ku- 
waiti students watch from the safety of 
American university towns? We are 
being asked to be our brother’s keeper 
in every way. Everybody else is saying 
we will hold your coat, you go fight 
and, by the way, while you are fight- 
ing, you pay the tab as well. 

Americanizing the gulf conflict is 
neither in the best economic interest of 
the United States nor the best political 
interest of the Arab world. The purpose 
of Desert Shield is to provide collective 
security to the Middle East, and it is 
imperative that this be accomplished 
through collective cost sharing and 
collective responsibility. The less our 
allies contribute, the more Americans 
will have to pay in war, the less the al- 
lied effort, the greater the loss of 
American lives. 

The fundamental question in the 
gulf, Mr. President, is not whether or 
not Saddam Hussein is a brutal dic- 
tator who deserves to be overthrown. 
Or whether his 
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unprovoked aggression against Kuwait 
Should stand. It clearly will not. The 
issue is whether going to war with Iraq 
now is necessary to achieve our goals, 
whether war will put the United States 
in а better position to advance our па- 
tional interests in the Middle East over 
the long run. An Americanization of 
war with Iraq now would not only be 
fraught with dangers in the short run 
but would also likely lead to a destruc- 
tive polarization in the Arab world 
that would make United States inter- 
ests in that important region even 
more difficult to achieve for genera- 
tions to come. 

Before we send thousands of brave 
young Americans to battle in the Mid- 
dle East, we have a duty to continue 
the course the administration cor- 
rectly embarked upon in August and 
for which there was very broad na- 
tional support. There is no guarantee 
that the economic and political sanc- 
tions will move Saddam. There is no 
guarantee of that. But what is the 
guarantee that war is not going to be 
fraught with much more danger? That 
is the question we face here. 

I believe that before we sacrifice our 
sons and daughters, we better be cer- 
tain we pursued fully and in good faith 
all of the options. 

Mr. President, before closing, I want 
to also spend a couple minutes on the 
arguments that have been made over 
and over again by those who are criti- 
cal of the resolution being brought for- 
ward by the majority leader, Senator 
NUNN, and others. Let me just touch 
upon those arguments because they de- 
Serve our attention and deserve to be 
refuted. 

The argument has been made that 
there is а parallel between what we 
may be doing now in this option and 
what was done in the 1930's: In 1932 in 
Manchuria, 1935 in Ethiopia, 1938 in 
Czechoslovakia. But the analogy does 
not apply. In fact, we have acted very 
decisively. A major blocking force was 
sent to the Middle East to stop Saddam 
Hussein. Anybody who suggests this is 
а parallel to the 193078 when nothing 
was done is misreading history dra- 
matically. 

Second, the quite glib political argu- 
ment is made that the Democratically 
centrolled Congress should Ave had 
this debate before now." Let me re- 
spond to that. 

We had no request from the Presi- 
dent, and in fact he did not want a res- 
olution up here which would generate 
devisive debate. We forbore going 
ahead. There was an enormous amount 
of pressure on the majority leader to 
bring this debate up, and he did not 
want to undercut the negotiations that 
were going on in the Middle East. 

If we had gone ahead with that de- 
bate, the same kind of political bash- 
ing would have occurred that is going 
on now. If we started that dabate, we 
would have been accused of undercut- 
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ting the negotiations. We waited for 
the negotiations to be over and now 
the argument is we should have gone 
before. I find it quite disingenuous to 
pursue that criticism, particularly 
when the President, in fact only 10 
days ago, thanked the majority leader 
and Speaker of the House for their for- 
bearance in this situation. 

Third, the argument has been made 
over and over again that we have to re- 
store the legitimate Government of 
Kuwait. We may want to restore the le- 
gitimate Government of Kuwait. 

But let us remember that during the 
Iraq-Iran War, when we were reflagging 
Kuwait vessels, it was the Kuwaitis 
who would not allow U.S. forces to be 
put ashore for rest and recreation, or 
U.S. ships to come ashore to be re- 
paired in Kuwait itself. We were 
reflagging their vessels and they would 
not let U.S. forces come on shore even 
in Kuwait. 

Certainly, I think none of us would 
condone the rape of Kuwait, but let us 
keep this in proportion. Is it now in 
our interest potentially to bring this 
whole part of the world into an enor- 
mous war? I think not. Saddam Hus- 
sein must get out of Kuwait. To push 
him out at this time with military 
means is far out of proportion to the 
problem we face. 

To those who say, well, the embargo 
is not going to work on time, I would 
ask: How long did we expect an embar- 
go is going to take and why did we em- 
bark on this embargo to begin with if 
we were not willing to stay the course? 
The argument. has been made that 
somehow the Congress is going to blink 
in this situation. You can turn it 
around and say, in fact, the adminis- 
tration blinked. They had a very suc- 
cessful program going with the embar- 
go, demanding a kind of patience, and 
we ought to be pursuing that. 

Another criticism is that we are 
“pulling the rug out from under our 
U.N. partners." U.N. partners? As the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa made 
very clear, the January 15 Resolu- 
tion" passed the U.N. Security Council 
by a vote of 12 for, 2 against, and 1 ab- 
stention. Essentially, this is a hold- 
your-coat'" resolution. A number of 
countries are saying, We will hold 
your coat, Uncle Sam, while you go out 
and fight." Few have made any com- 
mitment to this at all. 

I ask, Mr. President, if today the 
question facing the United Nations 
were going to war now or allowing eco- 
nomic sanctions to work, I would 
wager that the United States would 
clearly vote for the continuation of 
those sanctions and not for war. 

Finally, Mr. President, the argument 
has been made that we do not have the 
patience in the United States to per- 
severe with a sanctions strategy. That 
argument flies in the face of our recent 
history. We just went through 40 years 
of the cold war. We were enormously 
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patient, holding together a very com- 
plicated, а very different, and а very 
important coalition. That coalition 
held together. We were patient for 40 
years and we won the cold war. There 
were some during that period of time, 
as Admiral Crowe pointed out, that 
thought we ought to bomb Moscow. 
"Wouldn't that have been a great 
idea?" he said. Of course we have the 
patience; of course we can hold to- 
gether the coalition, and that is pre- 
cisely the policy that we should be pur- 
suing. 

Finally, Mr. President, I just want to 
note that my office has received а 
great outpouring of concern on this 
issue from all over the State of Colo- 
rado. We have received in the last 3 
days 1,516 telephone calls, nearly 1,100 
of those opposing the President, sup- 
porting sanctions, 420 of these support- 
ing the President and military action. 
Since December 21 we have received 
2,600 letters against the President's po- 
sition, 196 for the President's position. 

Obviously, none of us in making this 
decision is in a situation of simply 
weighing the mail that comes in; if we 
did that, there would be no point in 
being elected. You would just have a 
set of scales in everybody's offices and 
do that. But I think it is useful to note 
for the record how the people of Colo- 
rado have registered their concern and 
views on this crucial issue. 

Mr. WIRTH. I have great respect for 
this debate. I hope that we have the 
wisdom and we come to the point, Mr. 
President, to persist in patience and to 
let the sanctions work, rather than 
rush to war. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BOND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
KERREY). The Senator from Missouri. 

A GRAVE AND IMPORTANT TASK 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, the task 
we have undertaken today is a grave 
and very important one, perhaps one of 
the most important tasks we will have 
the opportunity to exercise in our serv- 
ice in this body. 

For more than 5 months now, Iraq 
has illegally occupied the sovereign na- 
tion of Kuwait. The occupation of Ku- 
wait has been a brutal one. We have 
heard discussion today about the possi- 
bility of people dying. Well, people 
have died and people are dying. The 
Iraqi soldiers have murdered, robbed, 
raped, and tortured Kuwait citizens. 
They have taken newborn infants and 
thrown them out of incubators. Kuwait 
City has been dismantled and taken 
back piece by piece to Iraq. 

In the wake of this outrageous viola- 
tion of international law and common 
decency, President Bush has brought 
the international community together 
and the United Nations has issued 
some 12 resolutions from the Security 
Council. In November, the Security 
Council passed a final resolution au- 
thorizing force if Iraq does not agree to 
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withdraw from Kuwait. There has not 
just been talk. There has been action. 
We have imposed sanctions. We have 
resolved to cut off the oil pipelines. An 
international embargo has been insti- 
tuted. But Saddam Hussein has still 
not withdrawn from Kuwait. He refuses 
to do so. The Director of the CIA, Bill 
Webster, has indicated that there is no 
evidence that the sanctions will work, 
that the sanctions will get the Iraqi 
ground forces out of Kuwait. 

No one would argue that perhaps the 
sanctions have cut the GNP, the gross 
national product, of Iraq, that the 
sanctions have lengthened bread lines, 
that the sanctions have driven up the 
cost of bread, that the sanctions have 
worked some hardship on the citizens 
of Iraq. but they have not squeezed 
Iraq sufficiently to get its ground 
forces out. 

In his letter to Congressman ASPIN, 
Bill Webster, on January 10 said: 

Our judgment remains that even if sanc- 
tions continue to be enforced for an addi- 
tional 6 to 12 months, economic hardship 
alone is unlikely to compel Saddam to re- 
treat from Kuwait. Saddam currently ap- 
pears willing to accept even а subsistence 
economy in a continued attempt to outlast 
the international resolve to maintain the 
sanctions especially if the threat of war re- 
cedes significantly. 

Director Webster also says: 

Iraq: infantry and artillery forces, the key 
elements of Iraq's initial deterrence, prob- 
ably would not suffer significantly as а re- 
sult of sanctions. Iraq can easily maintain 
the relatively simple Soviet-style weaponry 
of its infantry and artillery units and can 
produce virtually all of the ammunition for 
these forces domestically. 

Today, as we enter the final days be- 
fore the January 15 deadline set by the 
United Nations, I believe it is abso- 
lutely critical that the entire world 
send а clear message to Saddam Hus- 
sein, and that message should be we 
are not bluffing. As Secretary Baker 
said on Wednesday after his meeting 
with Tariq Aziz, Iraq's behavior 
throughout this crisis has been charac- 
terized by one miscalculation after an- 
other. First a miscalculation of world 
response to his invasion of Kuwait; sec- 
ond, the miscalculation of the response 
of the world to the taking of innocent 
hostages and the using of them as 
shields; and third, the miscalculation 
at Wednesday’s meeting in Geneva that 
the United States and the world would 
not follow through on their promises to 
use force against him. 

Given this record, we must not allow 
any action to be taken here that would 
cause Saddam to make the greatest 
miscalculation, the one that would re- 
sult in our troops ultimately being 
forced into battle. 

I can tell you, Mr. President, that I 
for one have been somewhat dis- 
appointed in recent days by comments 
of some of our allies who appear to be 
more and more willing as each day goes 
along to give Saddam some hope that 
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there is a way out of the situation 
short of unconditional withdrawal, 
that he will get something as a result 
of his invasion if he compromises just a 
little bit. 

President Mitterrand of France, for 
example, seems to be determined to re- 
ward Saddam for his crimes against 
Iraq. President Mubarak of Egypt made 
comments earlier this week that he 
would reevaluate Egypt's position іп 
the coalition. Those indications are I 
think both unnecessary and unhelpful. 
Furthermore, they show that there is a 
real danger that the coalition could 
come apart with further delay, a delay 
which would be countenanced by the 
resolution introduced by the majority 
leader. 

We may have little influence over 
what the heads of other nations say, 
but we do have a President who is will- 
ing to lead. He has kept the coalition 
together. He and his Secretary of State 
deserves great praise I believe for that 
effort. There is something, however, 
that we can and I believe we must do to 
strengthen the President’s hand, to 
strengthen our coalition and, we hope, 
to avoid a war with Iraqi. That is, to 
make it absolutely clear to Saddam 
Hussein that the United States stands 
as one, we stand with the world coali- 
tion under the U.N. resolution deter- 
mined to see him withdraw. 

That means we must act. We have 
had a lot of debates on whether Con- 
gress can and must act on what the 
President can or cannot do. Those 
questions are all moot now because the 
time has come for us to act. The Presi- 
dent has asked for us to act. We must. 

I believe there is only one place we 
can stand and that is solidly behind the 
President. I believe we must pass a res- 
olution similar to the one that was 
passed by the U.N. Security Council in 
November, one that unconditionally 
authorizes the use of force. Any other 
action is certain to be interpreted by 
Saddam Hussein as a wavering, with 
the result that the crises will go on and 
on and he will not withdraw. 

What does Saddam Hussein want? Ob- 
viously he wants to keep Kuwait. He 
wants to be able to stare down the 
international community, in particular 
the United States. That will make him 
in his eyes and in many others, the 
leader of the Arab countries. He wants 
to be in that position. 

How can he stay there? First he 
wants to make sure that we do not at- 
tack him. He wants a guarantee that 
he will have an opportunity to wait out 
the sanctions. He wants an opportunity 
to work to break down the coalition. 
He wants an opportunity to show that 
the January 15 deadline has come and 
gone, and he is still in power and all 
the nations of the world, led by the 
United States, arrayed against him 
cannot shake his position. 

He needs time in order to work to 
break down the coalition, to work his 
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way back into his channels of distribu- 
tion. 

When I took at his goals and compare 
them against what I believe will be the 
result if the resolution I referred to 
earlier is adopted by Congress, it 
would, No. 1, show a lack of will by not 
even being willing to support the U.N. 
resolution; it would show that the 
United States is in retreat from the 
strong position taken by the United 
Nations. 

Second, it would delay any possible 
action or the threat of any possible ac- 
tion. And speaking today with the Sec- 
retary of Defense, I learned that the 
ability to stand down his forces, to put 
less of an effort into total wartime mo- 
bilization, would allow him to regroup 
and recoup his strength. 

The threat of war, the threat of mili- 
tary action against him is wearing on 
his abilities, on his supply lines, and on 
his troops. To give them a free pass, to 
give them a recess, to give them a win- 
ter vacation, allows them to rebuild 
their strength. 

Third, giving Saddam Hussein more 
time allows him to stand tall through- 
out his part of the world after January 
15 and say “I am the leader, I am the 
one who has faced down the United 
States; rally behind me.” 

I believe that is a very dangerous 
message to allow him to convey be- 
cause it might attract others to him. 

What does the resolution before us do 
for our country’s efforts to resolve the 
crisis? No. 1, it ensures that Saddam 
Hussein will not beat the January 15 
deadline. No. 2, it strengthens Hus- 
sein’s resolve to wait us out. No. 3, it 
undermines the President’s efforts to 
get Hussein to believe we are serious, 
which is our only real leverage to get 
him to withdraw his soldiers from Ku- 
wait. 

It is clear to me and the American 
people as well that the only way to get 
Hussein out of Kuwait is to make him 
believe we will use force. The resolu- 
tion before us goes in just the opposite 
direction. 

Saddam has made it very clear time 
and again that he understands only 
force. And he has further made it clear 
that he does not think the United 
States nor the world will use force 
against him. Until we convince him 
otherwise, he is unlikely to back down. 

We saw an excellent illustration of 
the obstinancy of Iraq on Wednesday. 
The Foreign Minister of Iraq, Aziz, 
showed absolutely no indication that 
Iraq intends to comply with the U.N. 
resolutions. He even refused to convey 
a message from our President to his 
President. 

This can only be because Saddam is 
convinced that we will not follow 
through on our threats. 

It is sometimes hard to blame him 
for thinking we will not follow 
through. We have talked about the 
messages from the heads of other coun- 
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tries. Certainly anyone who watches 
television, as we are told Saddam Hus- 
sein does, and sees the comments on 
our television about people pledging 
that we will not go to war, we will 
withdraw our troops, or we will cut off 
the money for the troops, it is easy to 
understand that someone not accus- 
tomed to our system would see these as 
policy declarations. The hide of the 
President's policy with respect to Iraq 
is being chipped up and chewed up by 
thousands of sound bites. 

I know compelling arguments can be 
and have been made, arguments which 
are popularly appealing, arguments 
against war. Here is а good one. I 
quote: 

How horrible, fantastic, incredible it is 
that we should be digging trenches and try- 
ing on gas masks here because of a quarrel in 
а Таг-амау country between people of whom 
we know nothing. It seems still more impos- 
sible that a quarrel which has already been 
settled in principle should be the subject of 
war. 

In case you do not recognize that 
quote, it was from Prime Minister Nev- 
ille Chamberlain in a London broadcast 
on September 27, 1938. 

I believe the better policy then and 
the better policy now was summed up 
by Winston Churchill in the dark days 
leading up to World War II. Churchill 
said: 

Civilization will not last, freedom will not 
survive, peace will not be kept, unless a very 
large majority of mankind unites together to 
defend them and show themselves possessed 
of & constabulary power before which bar- 
baric and atavistic forces will stand in awe. 

Also, we have heard lots of discus- 
sions today about how our situation 
Shows we do not have an energy policy. 
We have heard a lot about what other 
countries should be doing to support 
our efforts. There is no disagreement 
with that. 

If the resolution were to say we de- 
mand more support from Japan, from 
Germany, we demand more financial 
support and more military support 
from the countries we are defending, I 
suspect the vote would be 100 to noth- 
ing. 

No. The reason we are here is to de- 
bate on which resolution we pass. I be- 
lieve the reason we must adopt a reso- 
lution supporting the position of the 
U.N. resolution is very simple and 
straightforward. The simple reason we 
must act is that we cannot allow Sad- 
dam Hussein to profit from his aggres- 
sion. 

The world stands poised at a critical 
moment in history. A cold war has 
come to a close, and the world is enter- 
ing into a new era, one that I hope is 
going to be characterized by democracy 
and peace. 

On the other hand, there is a danger 
that it will instead be characterized by 
regional strife and violence. If we allow 
Saddam Hussein to succeed in this ven- 
ture, the first of the truly post-cold 
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war era, we will pay the price for years 
to come. 

If the world makes it clear that we 
will stand by, not get in the way, and 
allow a large country to erase a small- 
er one, and to do it without a strong 
and immediate response, we will see 
that pattern followed time and time 
again in Europe, in Asia, in Latin 
America, in Africa. 

In addition, if we allow Saddam Hus- 
sein to wiggle out of the current situa- 
tion on any terms other than complete 
and unconditional withdrawal, we will 
serve only to strengthen his hand and 
we will be forced to deal with him in 
the future when he attempts to attack 
Saudi Arabia or Israel or when he bul- 
lies his smaller neighbors such as Jor- 
dan and Bahrain; then we will be forced 
to face an Iraq armed with long-range 
missiles and possibly even nuclear 
weapons. 

Appeasement of a bully has never 
worked. We should have learned that in 
the 1930’s. Less than 60 years ago, the 
nations of Europe tried it. They tried 
appeasement with “реасе in our time" 
and Hitler showed it did not work. In- 
stead of standing up to Hitler when it 
could have done so at a relatively 
small cost, the other countries of Eu- 
rope tried appeasement first by ignor- 
ing his military buildup and then by al- 
lowing him to keep Czechoslovakia, 
none of which had any effect other 
than to make him stronger and more 
bold. 

As Churchill wrote in the first vol- 
ume of his excellent history of the Sec- 
ond World War: 

All this terrible superiority had grown up 
because at no moment had the victorious al- 
lies dared to take any effective step, even 
when they were all-powerful, to resist re- 
peated aggressions by Hitler and breaches of 
the treaties. 

One other matter that I would like to 
take just a moment to address is the 
issue of linkage, which has attracted a 
great deal of attention recently. In- 
stead of discussing Kuwait's situation, 
Aziz said that Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait 
was motivated by Saddam Hussein’s 
concern for the Palestinian people in 
Judea and Samaria. If you think about 
it for a moment, that is a truly incred- 
ible statement. 

First of all, Saddam Hussein has 
never been a champion of the Palestin- 
ian people. In fact, he has only rallied 
to their cause when doing so furthered 
his main goal of becoming the pre- 
eminent leader in the Arab world—the 
next Nasser. 

Second, Saddam’s invasion of Kuwait 
resulted in great hardship and suffering 
for many Palestinians living in Ku- 
wait—thousands have lost their sav- 
ings and their homes and have been 
forced into refugee camps in Jordan 
and other countries. 

And finally, to argue that Iraq’s at- 
tack on Kuwait was somehow on behalf 
of the Palestinians and that Israel 
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should somehow be forced to pay the 
price of that invasion is simply ludi- 
crous. Kuwait is no friend of Israel; in 
fact, it remains in a state of war with 
Israel, and it has funneled billions of 
dollars to PLO terrorist groups over 
the years. Saddam Hussein’s invasion 
of Kuwait is exactly what it appears to 
be—a territorial dispute between two 
Arab countries. The invasion had noth- 
ing to do with Israel and nothing to do 
with the Palestinians. To allow Sad- 
dam even the smallest success in this 
attempt to rewrite history would be an 
egregious error. 

Put in its most simple terms, Iraq is 
in Kuwait because it invaded that 
country without provocation and with- 
out attempts at diplomacy. Its actions 
in that country have been beyond any 
bounds of decency or morality. Israel, 
on the other hand, occupies the West 
Bank and Gaza as a result of its at- 
tempts to defend itself against decades 
of armed aggression by its neighbors. 
Further, Israel has tried for decades to 
open talks that could lead to trading 
those territories for peace with its 
neighbors—an offer we saw backed by 
bold action in the 1979 Camp David ac- 
cords. 

Certainly we would like to see a 
peaceful resolution of all of the prob- 
lems throughout the Mideast, but the 
issue today—and the only issue—that 
we are dealing with is Saddam Hus- 
sein’s crimes in Kuwait. 

In closing, I would simply urge my 
colleagues to consider the gravity of 
the action we are considering today. 
Not only are we facing a decision that 
will affect the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of young Amercians now in 
Saudi Arabia, but we are also facing a 
decision that could have an impact on 
the lives of many more Americans in 
future conflicts. 

In making our decision today, we 
must consider what will be its long- 
term impact. We must understand that 
a decision to avoid conflict today may 
result in a greater conflict, greater 
loss, much greater hardship, and many 
more deaths down the road. 

As much as any other member of this 
body, I dread the thought of sending 
American troops into battle, and I con- 
tinue to cling to the hope that the cur- 
rent crisis can be resolved diplomati- 
cally. However, it now seems patently 
clear to me that the best way to peace 
is through strength, and the only way 
that we in this body can show strength 
today is to stand with the President 
and with our brave men and women in 
the Middle East. 

We have assembled such a tremen- 
dous force against Iraq. Now we in the 
Congress must act in a way that will fi- 
nally cause Saddam to stand in awe of 
that force and the moral power that 
stands behind it. Only through such 
strong, clear-cut, and direct action can 
we hope to avoid conflict and convince 
Saddam Hussein that he must get out, 
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ог face terrible consequences. Ав Direc- 
tor Webster has said, economic sanc- 
tions will not get ground troops out of 
Kuwait. Time is on Saddam Hussein's 
side, not our side. We need the credible 
threat of force to tell him that his time 
is up. 

Ithank the Chair. 

Mr. MCCAIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
&tor from Arizona. 


ACHIEVING THE GOALS OF OUR NATIONAL POLICY 
Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the resolution which is 
before us, and in support of a resolu- 
tion which would, if necessary—and I 
emphasize only if necessary—give the 
President the support of this body for 
the use of force. It is only by support- 
ing our President that we can achieve 
the goals of our national policy and 
meet our urgent national security re- 
quirements in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, I stand here with some 
confidence, that the proposed resolu- 
tion will be defeated. I have this con- 
fidence because, quite frankly, I cannot 
envision this body of responsible men 
and women endorsing а resolution 
which would tie the hands of the Presi- 
dent at a time when he must be free to 
act, but which also endorses and I 
quote: 

*** the use of force at a later time, 
should that be necessary, to achieve the goal 
of forcing Iraqi troops from Kuwait. 

Mr. President, anyone who is a credi- 
ble observer of Saddam Hussein recog- 
nizes one basic fact: It is а credible 
threat of the use of force which now 
has any possibility of succeeding in 
convincing Saddam Hussein that the 
evacuation of Kuwait is in his best in- 
terest. Тһе correct resolution would 
undercut or destroy our last hope of а 
peaceful withdrawal, and then commit 
us to the use of force only when that 
threat has lost its meaning and credi- 
bility. 

We also cannot rely on sanctions. 
First, sanction are not necessarily 
more humanitarian. In many people's 
minds, sanctions means that we will 
just cut off parts of Iraq's economic ac- 
tivity. That Iraqis will not be able to 
drive their cars, or buy luxury goods, 
and sooner or later minor inconven- 
iences will make an individual such as 
Saddam Hussein accede to our request 
that he leave Kuwait. 

Mr. President, in order for sanctions 
to succeed, we must inflict significant 
pain on the people of the nation which 
is the object of those sanctions. Yet, 
Saddam Hussein is certain to allow 
massive pain to be inflicted upon his 
people before he will consider with- 
drawing from Kuwait. He will make in- 
nocent civilians, and children suffer. It 
is the ordinary Iraqi that Saddam Hus- 
sein views as nonessential to his war 
effort. If we are not prepared, as a na- 
tion, to attack his military forces, are 
we prepared to watch films of children 
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suffering from malnutrition and swol- 
len bellies as a result of our sanctions? 

Mr. President, it is intellectual soph- 
istry to believe it will have decisive ef- 
fect without the use of force. The best 
estimates of the CIA indicate that this 
is not the case. The Director of the 
CIA, Judge Webster, has stated pub- 
licly that sanctions and the embargo 
will not have a significant impact оп 
Saddam Hussein and his policies in the 
Short run. 

We have already imposed sanctions 
for 5% months, and we still have no 
clear timeline or date when we can be 
sure that sanctions will change Sad- 
dam Hussein's behavior. The question 
that I believe the sponsors of this reso- 
lution must answer before it can be se- 
riously considered when this situation 
wil change? When will they feel that 
sanctions have had enough time? Will 
it be 1 month? Will it be 2 or 6 months? 
Will it be 1 year, 2 years, 5 years, 10 
years? When will they admit sanctions 
have been given enough time? Not only 
do the American people deserve that 
answer if we are seriously to consider 
this resolution, but so do some 400,000 
American service men and women who 
are now in the Middle East? Are we de- 
ferring action or avoiding it? Are they 
reducing the risk of war, giving Sad- 
dam a political victory, or allowing 
Iraq time in which it can improve its 
defenses and make our men and women 
pay а higher price for victory with 
their lives? 

Mr. President, during this debate we 
hear references time and time again to 
the Vietnam war and how people want 
no more Vietnams. We hear that from 
the President. No one wants another 
Vietnam. The President does not, and 
neither does anyone in this body who 
has addressed this issue. Clearly, nei- 
ther we, nor the American people seek 
a replay of that tragic chapter in our 
Nation's history. 

Yet, this resolution could force a 
“Vietnam” upon us. If we drag out this 
crisis and do not act decisively and 
bring it to а successful resolution, we 
face the prospect of a much longer and 
bitter war. 

If we must use force, we must use it 
quickly and decisively. We must never 
again drift into а major conflict іп 
slow stages, denying its seriousness, 
and setting political rules and con- 
straints that make victory impossible. 
Fortunately, I believe that we have the 
leadership to avoid such mistakes. 
Colin Powell, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has clearly 
learned the lessons of the Vietnam war. 
I think that Secretary Cheney is also 
an outstanding individual who has a 
clear grasp of what is at stake here. 
Our President deserves great credit for 
the skill and great ability that he has 
shown in handling this issue, and he 
has made it clear that if Saddam Hus- 
sein forces him to act, he will use the 
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strategy and tactics we need to avoid 
the mistakes of Vietnam. 

We also must beware of trying to 
pursue sanctions as if the use of force 
would still be an option 6 months or a 
year from today. The Senate Armed 
Services Committee held a series of 
hearings this December, while Congress 
was in recess. Very credible witnesses 
opposed the use of force in their pres- 
entations to the committee and to the 
Amercian people. 

However, one witness who did not get 
enough visibility during those hearings 
was former Secretary of State and Na- 
tional Security Adviser Henry Kissin- 
ger. Henry Kissinger pointed out in his 
testimony, when he was asked about 
military action and the use of sanc- 
tions, that the two approaches have 
been presented as if they were succes- 
sive phases of the same policy. In fact, 
they will prove mutually exclusive be- 
cause, by the time it is evident that 
sanctions alone cannot succeed, a cred- 
ible military option will probably no 
longer exist." 

Why did Mr. Kissinger say that, Mr. 
President? I believe he said it because 
he knew the fragility of our coalition 
and its willingness to use force. He 
knew there is only so long that widely 
disparate nations with different re- 
gimes and interests can be kept to- 
gether in the face of а threat to their 
mutual security. 

If the United States, as this coali- 
tion's leader, now sends a signal that it 
is not prepared to use all means nec- 
essary, that coalition could dissolve 
and, unfortunately, very quickly. We 
might then well find ourselves alone or 
without many of our supporters. We 
could lose our military capability and 
credibility long before we found out an 
embargo and sanctions could not do 
the job. 

Mr. President, another key issue of 
this debate is the risk war poses to 
human life. Let us first establish dur- 
ing this debate that no matter where 
we stand on this resolution, none of us 
want to see the needless loss of human 
life, especially American lives. I reject 
categorically any argument by those 
who support this resolution that those 
in opposition to it do not share that 
same fundamental concern. 

The truth is that if we are forced to 
fight later—if we can fight later—Iraq 
wil be more ready, more dug in, and 
more able to absorb our air attacks. 
Further, Mr. President, there are other 
lives at stake here, lives that already 
are being lost day by day. I wish that 
every American would have the oppor- 
tunity to read the report of Amnesty 
International. Amnesty International, 
as we all know, is the most credible 
body on this globe concerning human 
rights and its observance. They have 
contributed more to the furtherance of 
the observance of human rights than 
any organization that I know, and I say 
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that, not always having agreed with 
them. 

Mr. President, I will not read all of 
the Amnesty report. In fact, I will not 
read some of the excerpts from this re- 
port because some of it is so graphic 
and appalling that I feel some restraint 
is called for in reading all the details 
in public. I will, however, read some ex- 
cerpts. 

The report quotes а description of 
the general pattern of arrest described 
in a memorandum prepared by officials 
of the Kuwaiti Red Crescent, dated Oc- 
tober 23, 1990: 

The daily arrests and attacks on citizens 
became widespread. People could not move 
about freely, even to carry out essential 
tasks for fear of being arrested, or killed, or 
disappearing. Raids on homes became a daily 
occurrence that people could expect at any 
time. The arrest and torture of people is 
something which threatened every individ- 
ual. Young men were shot near their homes 
and in front of their families, and this meth- 
od was used by the occupiers to terrorize the 
people and eliminate the young men on the 
pretext that they worked in the resistance. 
There were no fair trials for these people. On 
the contrary, arrests, interrogation, torture, 
punishments, and killings were carried out 
in an arbitrary and whimsical manner de- 
cided upon by intelligence agents and others 
in the occupying forces. 


Mr. President, а number of people 
interviewed by Amnesty International 
also stated that detainees who are 
badly mutilated as a result of Iraqi tor- 
ture are either kept in detention in Ku- 
wait, or executed. This appears to be а 
more recent development prompted in 
all likelihood by widespread media cov- 
erage of human rights abuses. For ex- 
ample, the Amnesty Report quotes a 
17-year-old former detainee released in 
early October, who states that: 

... They transferred us to Muhafazat al- 
‘Asima where we were examined. I hid the 
traces of torture on my body in order to 
avoid being executed, because anybody who 
has clear traces of torture on his body or is 
suffering from permanent damage is exe- 
cuted. 


Mr. President, let me read a list of 
the following details of torture and ill- 
treatment which have been made to 
Amnesty International since August 2. 
There are some 20 forms of torture on 
this list: 


1. Beatings on all parts of the body, involv- 
ing punching, slapping, delivering Karate- 
style blows and kicking with heavy army 
boots. Implements used for beating include 
canes, metal rods, whips, steel cables, 
hosepipes, rubber truncheons, and rifle butts. 

2. Falaqa: prolonged beating on the soles of 
the feet. Sometimes the detainee is then 
forced to walk or run. 

3. Suspending the detainee by the feet, or 
by the arms which are tied behind the back. 

4. Beating the detainee while suspended 
from a rotating fan in the ceiling. 

5. Breaking of the arms, legs or ribs; dis- 
locating elbow and shoulder joints. 

6. Lifting the detainee high up in the air 
апа then dropping him, sometimes resulting 
in the fracturing of bones. 

7. Applying pressure to the fingers with а 
clamp-like instrument. 
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8. Slashing the face, arms or legs with 
knives. 

9. Extracting finger and toenails. 

10. Boring a hole in the leg, apparently 
with a type of drilling tool. 

11. Cutting off of the tongue and ear. 

12. Gouging out of the eyes. 

13. Castration. 

14. Hammering nails into the hands. 

15. Piercing the skin with pins or staplers. 

16. Shooting the detainee in the arm or leg 
at point blank range, followed by deprivation 
of the necessary medical treatment. 

17. Rape of women (including virgins) and 
young men. 

18. Inserting bottle necks, sometimes when 
broken, into the rectum. 

19. Tying a string around the penis and 
pulling it tightly. 

20. Pumping air using a pipe through the 
anus, particularly of young boys. 

21. Applying electricity to sensitive parts 
of the body, including the ears, lips, tongue, 
fingers, toes and genitals. Sometimes the de- 
tainee is doused with water prior to the ad- 
ministration of electricity. The electrical in- 
struments used include electric batons as 
well as wires fitted with clips (like those 
used to recharge car batteries but smaller in 
size). 

22. Burning various parts of the body, in- 
cluding the genitals, with domestic appli- 
ances such as electric irons, with heated 
metal rods, or with a naked flame. 

23. Extinguishing cigarettes on the eye- 
balls or on various parts of the body, includ- 
ing the genitals, nipples, chest, and hands. 

24. Pouring hot and cold water alternately 
over the detainee. 

25. Placing the detainee in a cold, air-con- 
ditioned room for several hours, and then 
immediately into a heated room. 

26. Pouring an acid-like substance onto the 
skin. 

27. Pouring caustic substances onto the 
eyes, causing blindness. 

28. Plucking facial hair, particularly the 
beard, with pincers or pliers. 

29. Placing heavy weights on the detainee’s 
body. 

30. Spitting into the detainee's mouth. 

31. Exposing the detainee to the sun for 
several hours at a stretch without water. 

32. Subjecting the detainee to mock execu- 
tion. This includes holding the head below 
water to the point of near suffociation; going 
through the motions of execution by firing 
squad; and holding a gun to the head or in 
the mouth and pulling the trigger. 

33. Forcing the detainee to watch others 
being tortured, or to hear their screams. 

34. Raping or torturing the detainee’s rel- 
atives in his or her presence; threating the 
detainee with such acts. 

35. Threatening the detainee with torture 
methods such as the electric chair [al-Kursi 
al-Rajjaj], or with death by immersion іп an 
acid bath. 

36. Deprivation of medical treatment. 

87. Deprivation of sleep, food, water, fresh 
air, and toilet or washing facilities. 

38. Degrading the detainee by using ob- 
scene language or insults. 


Some of the cases Amnesty reports 
upon are too degrading to read. 

One case, however, that merits worldwide 
investigation is a report by a Red Crescent 
doctor that over 300 premature babies died 
after Iraqi soldiers removed them from incu- 
bators, which were then looted. Such deaths 
were reported in the al-Razi and al-‘Addan 
hospitals, as well as the Maternity Hospital. 
According to the Red Cresent doctor: 
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Premature babies at the Maternity Hos- 
pital died after Iraqi soldiers took them out 
of the incubators. This happened in August, 
in the early days of the invasion. A total of 
812 babies died in this way. I personally took 
part in the burial of 72 of them in al-Rigga 
cemetery. 

Mr. President, I wish that every 
American would take the opportunity 
of reading Amnesty International’s re- 
port, and understand such atrocities 
are still going on today. The embargo 
has meant the loss of life, of human 
dignity, and human rights. It is not an 
alternative to the loss of life. 

Mr. President, previous speakers 
have also attempted to discount Iraq’s 
efforts to acquire weapons of mass de- 
struction, that is, atomic weapons in 
order to support this resolution. This is 
a dangerous exercise in political rhet- 
oric. Saddam Hussein has already 
shown his willingness to use weapons 
of mass destruction. He used them on 
the battlefield against the Iranians and 
he also used them against his own peo- 
ple, the Kurds. He has the singular dis- 
tinction of being the first person to 
make mass use of chemical weapons on 
the battlefield since World War I. 

As far as his capability to acquire nu- 
clear weapons is concerned, I do not 
know exactly when he is able to ac- 
quire them. I have heard estimates 
from as short a time as 1 year to as 
long as 10 years from now. I believe, 
however, that the evidence is clear 
that if Israel had not bombed his 
Osirak facility back in 1981, we would 
already be facing the threat of nuclear 
weapons today from Iraq. It is equally 
clear he has spent billions since that 
time to acquire a centrifuge enrich- 
ment and nuclear weapons production 
capability, is actively producing bio- 
logical weapons, and has stockpiled 
thousands of tons of chemical weapons. 
We are not arguing whether Iraq will 
attain nuclear weapons. We are arguing 
as to when. I would like to believe the 
most optimistic estimates, that such 
nuclear capability is a long time away. 
Unfortunately, we do not know and 
time after time we have been deceived 
by our hopes. 

Another argument that is frequently 
mentioned in this debate is whether we 
are considering going to war over the 
price of oil. Mr. President, no one can 
ignore strategic realities, but we are 
not opposing Saddam Hussein to lower 
the price of oil. The issue is de facto 
control over more than 60 percent of 
the world’s oil reserves. If whether one 
individual will have the ability to 
threaten the world’s economy for years 
to come. I have no doubt that if Sad- 
dam Hussein were to prevail, it would 
only be a matter of time before he went 
on to take control of Saudi Arabia and 
the other Gulf States, or Saudi Arabia 
and other oil producing nations felt 
they had to respond to the dictates of 
Saddam Hussein. I do not believe that 
Saddam Hussein is simply interested in 
increasing the price of oil. I believe he 
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is interested in power and regional 
dominance. I believe that this would 
inevitably lead him to cut off or ration 
the world's oil supplies and thereby 
disrupt the world's economy. We can- 
not risk putting that capability into 
his hands, the capability to undermine 
or destroy the world's economies. 

We have also debated allied partici- 
pation and burdensharing Mr. Presi- 
dent, as if this somehow excused us 
from the necessity to act. I, too, am 
bitterly disappointed at the lack of ac- 
tive military participation by many of 
our allies. I suggest if there is any mes- 
sage President Bush and Secretary 
Baker need to carry to many of our al- 
lies, it is the great and enormous dis- 
satisfaction that the American people 
feel about their lack of military and 
economic participation, . particularly 
Since we know it is the lives of Amer- 
ican men and women that are prin- 
cipally at risk in the gulf. I believe we 
need to address that issue in the fu- 
ture. 

Yet, Mr. President, we are іп а time 
of transition, а time of transition to а, 
new world order. Some 37 other nations 
have shown they are wiling to make 
some contribution. Hopefully, when the 
next crisis arises, and unfortunately 
there will be one, we can expect а 
greater participation on the part of our 
allies. 

We also cannot ignore our obligation 
to Israel. The distinguished majority 
leader of the Senate recently raised the 
issue that if we attack Iraq, Iraq might 
attack the State of Israel in response 
and thereby divide the coalition that 
supports the U.N. effort in the gulf. I 
believe this risk is minimal, and ig- 
nores the threat to Israel if we do not 
асб. As recently ав yesterday, Presi- 
dent Hosni Mobarak stated that he felt 
if Israel were attacked, Israel had 
every right to respond in a military 
fashion. 

It is also clear that many Americans 
understand that Saddam Hussein 
threatens the entire Middle East, and 
Israel's very existence, and not just the 
gulf. I think it is important at this 
time to mention a statement made by 
the Conference of Presidents of Major 
American Jewish Organizations. Тһе 
Conference of Presidents of Major 
American Jewish Organizations on 
Wednesday, June 9, issued the follow- 
ing statement on the current crisis in 
the gulf: 

We support the policy of the Bush adminis- 
tration in demanding the complete and im- 
mediate withdrawal of Iraqi forces from Ku- 
wait, the restoration of the legitimate Gov- 
ernment of Kuwait and its land, and the dis- 
mantling of Iraq's huge arsenal of conven- 
tional and military weapons as well as its 
potential for developing biological and nu- 
clear arms. We support the policy of the 
Bush administration in going the extra mile 
to seek а peaceful resolution of the gulf cri- 
sis, while being prepared to take the required 
steps including the use of military force to 
&chieve the goals of international commu- 
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nity and opposing Saddam Hussein's aggres- 
sion. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this full statement be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 


CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS OF 
MAJOR AMERICAN JEWISH ORGANI- 
ZATIONS, 

January 9, 1991. 

1. As we get closer to January 15 there will 
be a need for quick access to regularly up- 
dated information. For this purpose the 
Presidents Conference will be converting its 
travel line into a Crisis Hotline so that our 
leadership can call in to receive up-to-the- 
minute information regarding the situation 
in the Gulf. The number is 1-800-872-8540. 

2. The following is a statement issued by 
the Presidents Conference today. 

The Conference of Presidents of Major 
American Jewish Organizations today 
(Wednesday, January 9) issued the following 
statement on the current crisis in the Gulf: 

“We support the policy of the Bush Admin- 
istration in demanding the complete and im- 
mediate withdrawal of Iraqi forces from Ku- 
wait, the restoration of the legitimate Gov- 
ernment of Kuwait in its land and the dis- 
mantling of Iraq's huge military arsenal of 
conventional and chemical weapons, as well 
as its potential for developing biological and 
nuclear arms. 

“Such measures are essential to prevent 
Saddam Hussein from renewing his threats 
against other states in the region and his at- 
tempts to further radicalize other Arab re- 
gimes. 

We support the policy of the Bush Admin- 
istration in going the extra mile to seek a 
peaceful resolution of the Gulf crisis while 
being prepared to take the required steps— 
including the use of military force—to 
achieve the goals of the international com- 
munity in opposing Saddam Hussein’s ag- 
gression. 

"We support the policy of the Bush Admin- 
istration in its refusal to accept any linkage 
of the occupation of Kuwait with the Pal- 
estinian issue. There is no connection be- 
tween the two. The true similarly is between 
Kuwait as the victim of Iraqi aggression in 
1990 and Israel as the victim of Arab aggres- 
sion in 1967. The difference is that Kuwait 
was overrun and Israel successfully resisted 
an unprovoked attack by Arab states. 

“We trust that the U.S. policy will not be 
undermined by the attempts of other nations 
to appease Saddam Hussein or in any way to 
reward his aggression.” 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, this is a 
critical point in history. We determine 
at this moment whether we, in the first 
crisis of the post-cold war era, can act 
together with the United Nations and 
every other civilized nation in the 
world, to prevent naked international 
aggression of the most heinous and dis- 
graceful kind. It is clear to me that if 
we fail to act, our New World order will 
be inevitably a succession of dictators, 
or more Saddam Husseins. There is an 
abundance around this globe of real or 
would-be dictators who will see a green 
light. They will see a green light for 
aggression, and a green light for annex- 
ation of its weaker neighbors. We will 
have created a threat to the stability 
of this entire globe. 
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It is unfortunate at this time in his- 
tory that the United States has to bear 
the majority of this burden. I believe 
over time we can rightfully expect 
other nations to provide the kind of co- 
ordination and assistance that will be 
necessary in the next crisis. 

Let us also not forget that American 
determination is our only real hope for 
peace. I am convinced that somewhere 
deep down, Saddam Hussein still must, 
somewhere, have a spark of sensibility. 
Convincing him that we will use force 
if necessary is the best and most viable 
option that we have to convince him 
that it is in his best interests—which is 
the only interest he is concerned 
about—to have an orderly withdrawal 
and a speedy one from Kuwait. If he 
cannot understand the threat of force, 
he will not understand the threat of 
any embargo. He will have forced us to 
war, and we will have been forced to 
act. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

HISTORY OF SANCTIONS 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, а num- 
ber of my colleagues have offered a res- 
olution. The essence of that resolution 
is that continued operation of inter- 
national sanctions and diplomatic ef- 
forts to pressure Iraq to leave Kuwait 
is the wisest course of action at this 
time. 

Mr. President, this is not a debate 
over whether we commit U.S. forces to 
wage war. Even those who have pro- 
pounded this resolution have indicated 
that it may in the future be necessary 
to use force—but that we should be 
more judicious and that we should give 
the sanctions more time to see what if 
anything happens. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve if we adopt the resolution that we 
are considering, it chops the knees 
right from out under our boys. It un- 
dercuts them in the sand. It undercuts 
the President and it undercuts this 
country. I think it is going to be rather 
difficult for any President, this Presi- 
dent and any in the future, to conduct 
foreign policy and to have our allies 
rely upon his word and his commit- 
ments. We better think long and hard 
about this. 

Let me speak about the history of 
sanctions in this body. It was on May 
17 of this year when with a number of 
our colleagues, Senator PELL and I at- 
tempted to offer an amendment to the 
Chemical and Biological Weapons Act 
of 1989. I never heard more double talk, 
more triple talk, more quadruple talk 
about why, on May 17, we should not do 
anything to disturb our relations or 
out trade with Iraq. We had people tell- 
ing us what a wonderful guy he was. 
Oh, he was changing. Incredible; it is in 
the RECORD. 

We had a little fandango here about, 
oh, how the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee would blue slip it; how we did not 
want to stop that legislation. We 
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adopted a policy that what is good eco- 
nomically for my region is what is im- 
portant. We did not care about the 
butchery. We did not care about the 
chemical weapons. We did not care 
about the report that Amnesty Inter- 
national had prepared before that 
showed the killing, the atrocities. We 
did not care about the reports we were 
getting from the CIA and others as to 
what was taking place. 

We had a State Department that was 
а mealy mouthed group, incredible. Do 
not think they do not share the blame. 
Right up until the final days: Oh, we 
see him moderating. 

I said, “Why?” 

“Well, he’s sending someone to the 
international convention on chemical 
weapons." 

Iasked the question, Was that to find 
out how he could use them better, 
more effectively? He was moderating. 

“Тһе enemy of my enemy is my 
friend." How many times have we 
heard that from Assistant Secretary 
Kelly and the other groups of absolute 
wishful thinkers who showed no prag- 
matism, no practicality. 

If on May 17 we had done something 
and sent the butcher of Baghdad a mes- 
sage—by the way, when I called him 
the Butcher of Baghdad," the Iraqi 
Ambassador complained. I offended his 
sensitivities. Do I offend his sensitivi- 
ties now? Will I be accused of being 
undiplomatic now? Is it any less truth- 
ful or was it any less truthful then? 

I do not hear anybody bashing Sad- 
dam Hussein. I think we ought to be 
pretty careful when we speak about our 
President. I heard some language here 
that is less than careful and judicious. 
You may disagree. But to take the 
President on the way we have sends a 
terrible signal. And it is wrong. 

This is not a question of whether or 
not we declare war. It is a question of 
whether or not we back up our Presi- 
dent and our Nation’s commitment and 
all of the actions we have undertaken 
to give them credibility. Then we hear 
these estimates about sanctions and 
how they are working and how they are 
not working and whether we should 
wait or whether we should not wait. 
That is important. 

I have heard about the letter and the 
assessment of January 10. But when we 
look at the record, it seems that we 
want to disregard this. Mr. Webster in 
his latest analysis on January 10 said, 
“The ability of Iraqi ground forces to 
defend Kuwait and southern Iraq is un- 
likely to be substantially eroded over 
the next 6 to 12 months." 

Here are the CIA's comments as of 
January 10, in a letter to Congressman 
ASPIN. He said the situation in Kuwait 
is unlikely in the next 6 to 12 months 
to change. Twelve months from now, 
we will be here. Will our position in the 
field be strengthened? What about the 
resolve and the determination of our 
young men and women? What will the 
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country be asking? What about the 
fragile coalition? And it is fragile, and 
we understand that. What about the 
economic burden? What does Mr. Web- 
ster continue to say, because we talk 
about whether or not the sanctions are 
working. 

By the way, the same group who 
would not vote sanctions, who would 
not cutoff trade with him prior to his 
invasion, is now supporting sanctions. I 
find it interesting that we wait for him 
to invade, we wait for him to wipe out, 
we wait for him to occupy, we wait 
until we send a quarter million-plus 
boys over there and now we are talking 
about whether or not sanctions are 
going to be effective and maybe we 
should give it some time. How much 
time? Is there anyone here with some 
expertise who can tell me 6 months 
from now that his Armed Forces are 
going to be degraded to the point that 
we are enhanced and he is going to 
withdraw particularly when we say we 
will not give the President the ability 
to back up any credible threat with the 
military? What nonsense. 

Saddam Hussein, when he sees that, 
will be licking his chops. He is the win- 
ner. If we pass this resolution, he is the 
winner. He sticks in there and behind 
the scenes the Arab coalition begins to 
shudder and then they say maybe we 
should not have called upon the United 
States because, after all, they cannot 
keep that commitment. 

Let us read the letter, and I am going 
to take a little part of it. 

On balance, the marginal decline of com- 
bat power in Baghdad's armored divisions 
probably would be offset by the simultaneous 
improvement of its defensive fortifications. 

So when he says is there a degrada- 
tion, yes, but minimally. And they will 
enhance their defensive capabilities. 
He addresses the question as to their 
air force and its degradation, and he 
points out that that is not their strong 
suit. 

He continues: Even if'"—this is 
Judge Webster, January 10. What is the 
date today? 114. January 10 he writes 
this letter, a day ago: 

Even if sanctions continue to be enforced 
for an additional 6 to 12 months— 

We are talking for up to a year—he is 

saying— 
Economic hardship alone is unlikely to com- 
pel Saddam Hussein to retreat from Kuwait 
or cause a threatened popular discontent in 
Iraq. 

He goes on: 

He probably continues to believe that Iraq 
can endure sanctions longer than the inter- 
national coalition wil] hold and hopes that 
avoiding war will buy him time to negotiate. 

Isay to my friends, we talk about 
waiting for some sanctions at some 
mythical time that no one is willing to 
set forth. We do not say 2 months, 6 
months, some undetermined time when 
they will pay their toll, and we have an 
assessment by Judge Webster, the CIA, 
by others, that says it is not having an 
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impact. Any darn fool should have 
known that right from the beginning 
and it should not have been handled in 
that manner. We should have said our 
sanctions are there to deprive him of 
the fruits of an otherwise great vic- 
tory. 

I begged the administration early on 
not to take that course of action, not 
to spell out to the people that sanc- 
tions in and of itself would bring vic- 
tory. They did not. The administration 
was wrong. And they have come for- 
ward today and they admit it because 
those are the facts. I am not just say- 
ing that. I committed that to paper 
August 24 in an article to the New 
York Times. I said to them, It is sim- 
ply naive to believe that an economic 
embargo will starve Mr. Hussein into 
capitulating to our demands." It is in 
the RECORD. It is in the RECORD that 
we failed to do even a prudent thing, to 
send а signal to Saddam Hussein, Do 
not undertake this aggression." 

Now after the aggression is under- 
taken, after the failure of the adminis- 
tration to stand early and the Congress 
to do what it should have done, now 
when the President commits hundreds 
of thousands of young men and women, 
what are we going to say to Saddam 
Hussein? We are going to see if the 
sanctions will work in the face and in 
the light of our expert testimony that 
indicates an evidence and facts that 
they will not. 

Do we want to undercut the Presi- 
dent, а blow to our President and to fu- 
ture Presidents and to our young men 
out there? Do it. That is what happens 
if we pass this resolution. It is incred- 
ible. 

Let me read a part of today's edi- 
torial іп the Washington Post: * * 
but do support putting in the hands of 
the President—a President who person- 
ally knows something about war—the 
authority to make a more plausible 
threat in these  llth-hour cir- 
cumstances of President  Hussein's 
predeadline countdown. Our judgment 
is that Congress, by deciding to author- 
ize the President to conduct war, mate- 
rially improves his chances of achiev- 
ing реасе.” 

If Saddam Hussein faces no credible 
punishment, no credible threat but the 
continuation of an economic boycott 
that, yes, is bringing real problems in 
economic deprivation to his people, but 
that is not the kind of credible punish- 
ment that will move him, he has no in- 
centive to withdraw from Kuwait. 

History has pointed that out in the 
case of Saddam Hussein. But only when 
he faces an overwhelming threat to his 
well-being and that of his military ma- 
chine do we have an opportunity to re- 
solve this matter peacefully. So I say if 
we pass this resolution, we deprive the 
President of demonstrating that we 
have the will and the capacity and the 
ability to inflict the kind of punish- 
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ment that even Saddam Hussein will 
not countenance. 

This is our best opportunity to re- 
solve this even if it is a minimal oppor- 
tunity to resolve this peacefully. That 
is why I wil vote against this resolu- 
tion. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

HOW DO WE BEST ACHIEVE OUR GOALS? 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, today 
we are all engaged in a debate on a sub- 
ject matter with more important con- 
sequences than any other that can 
come before the Senate: The question 
of whether we as а body will vote to 
authorize the use of military force 
against another nation. 

I trust that our decision today will 
be the correct one. To do the wrong 
thing today can have terrible con- 
sequences tomorrow. 

There is no disagreement in America 
today that Saddam Hussein represents 
the embodiment of evil and that he 
must get out of Kuwait which he has 
brutally invaded and now illegally oc- 
cupies. The only debate is how do we 
best achieve our goals? 

While Kuwait is only a small coun- 
try, many thousands of miles from our 
Shores, I know that Americans today 
realize that the world of the 1990's is, 
indeed, а smaller place where any 
event anywhere can affect us all every- 
where. 

Even in 1945, Franklin Roosevelt rec- 
ognized this when he said during his 
fourth inaugural address: 

We have learned that we cannot live alone 
аб peace. Our own well-being is dependent оп 
the well-being of other nations far away. We 
have learned that we must live as men and 
not as ostriches, nor as dogs in the manger. 
We have learned to be citizens of the world 
and members of the human community. 

А year ago the world was basking іп 
the glow of a new era of freedom and 
harmony that many hoped would be 
the underpinnings of what has become 
known as the “пем world order." Тһе 
Berlin Wall had fallen, Ceausescu top- 
pled in Romania, Mandela freed in 
South Africa, and free elections sched- 
uled in Nicaragua. People around the 
globe looked forward to an era when 
domestic political disputes would be 
settled at the ballot box, and inter- 
national problems resolved at the con- 
ference table. 

Mr. President, Iraq shattered this 
dream on August 2 with its brutal 
blitzkrieg against its tiny neighbor, 
Kuwait. From the beginning, there 
have been stories of atrocities by the 
Iraqi Army, the likes of which have not 
been seen since Hitler's panzers rolled 
across Europe half a century ago. Sum- 
mary executions, torture, rape, pillage, 
and looting have left Kuwait in ruins. 
In hospital maternity wards Kuwaiti 
infants were taken from their incuba- 
tors and left to die. The incubators 
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were sent back to Baghdad. Kuwait, 
which Iraq now claims as its 19th prov- 
ince has, for all intents, ceased to exist 
as а nation. 

Mr. President, Amnesty  Inter- 
national, a very well-respected inter- 
national organization, has documented 
the types of torture that the Iraqi 
Army perpetrated on the people of Ku- 
wait. I quote from this publication: 

METHODS OF TORTURE AND ILL- TREATMENT 


The following are details of allegations of 
torture and ill-treatment which have been 
made to Amnesty International since 2 Au- 
gust, some of which are supported by medi- 
cal evidence and photographic material. 
These reports are entirely consistent with 
methods of torture and ill-treatment known 
to have been used in Iraq over many years. 

1. Beatings on all parts of the body, involv- 
ing punching, slapping, delivering Karate- 
style blows and kicking with heavy army 
boots. Implements used for beating include 
canes, metal rods, whips, steel cables, 
hosepipes, rubber truncheons and rifle butts. 

2. Falaqa: prolonged beating on the soles of 
the feet. Sometimes the detainee is then 
forced to walk or run. 

3. Suspending the detainee by the feet, or 
by the arms which are tied behind the back. 

4. Beating the detainee while suspended 
from a rotating fan in the ceiling. 

5. Breaking of the arms, legs or ribs; dis- 
locating elbow and shoulder joints. 

6. Lifting the detainee high up in the air 
and then dropping him, sometimes resulting 
in the fracturing of bones. 

7. Applying pressure to the fingers with а 
clamp-like instrument. 

8. Slashing the face, arms or legs with 
knives. 

9. Extracting finger and toenails. 

10. Boring а hole in the leg, apparently 
with a type of drilling tool. 

11. Cutting off of the tongue and ear. 

12. Gouging out of the eyes. 

13. Castration. 

14. Hammering nails into the hands. 

15. Piercing the skin with pins or staplers. 

16. Shooting the detainee in the arm or leg 
at point blank range, followed by deprivation 
of the necessary medical treatment. 

17. Rape of women and young men. 

18. Inserting bottle necks, sometimes when 
broken, into the rectum. 

19. Tying & string around the penis and 
pulling it tightly. 

20. Pumping air using a pipe through the 
anus, particularly of young boys. 

21. Applying electricity to sensitive parts 
of the body, including the ears, lips, tongue, 
fingers, toes and genitals. 

22. Burning various parts of the body, in- 
cluding the genitals, with domestic appli- 
апсев such as electric irons, with heated 
metal rods, or with a naked flame. 

23. Extinguishing cigarettes on the eye- 
balls or on various parts of the body, includ- 
ing the genitals, nipples, chest and hands. 

I could go on an on, Mr. President, 
with this list of documented types of 
torture that have been used by the 
Iraqis on citizens of occupied Kuwait. 

They have also obviously used chemi- 
cal weapons on their own citizens. 

I doubt very seriously, Mr. President, 
that a nation which has used these 
types of torture methods on the people 
of Kuwait and chemical weapons on its 
own citizens is going to be too im- 
pressed by sanctions which merely 
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sometimes reduce caloric intake on the 
citizens of Iraq while the army contin- 
ues to get well fed. 

A similar question faced this Nation 
in the late 1930's as Adolf Hitler's shad- 
ow slowly, but surely, fell across Eu- 
rope. As late as 1936 Hitler's Germany 
was neither seen, nor in fact was а 
credible threat to world order. America 
wishfully hoped for peace and watched 
as а mad, power-hungry dictator ran 
over one country after another. People 
like Charles Lindbergh warned that, 
"If we enter fighting for democracy 
abroad, we may end up by losing it at 
home." Many people listened and the 
question asked was Why die for Dan- 
zig?" The answer, history tells us, is 
that the terrible world war that fol- 
lowed could have been avoided had we 
responded earlier. 

Isay to President Bush, your respon- 
sibility, Mr. President, is to lead, and 
you have done a remarkable job inter- 
nationally in convincing the world 
community that Saddam Hussein must 
pull out of Kuwait. The world is united 
in its resolve, it is now time to con- 
vince America of the corrections of 
your position. This is the most impor- 
tant moment of your presidency, it is 
worth a few more minutes clearly ex- 
plaining what you have done and what 
is now needed. Americans want strong 
leadership and they deserve no less. 

I have heard my constituents in Lou- 
isiana. They love America and what 
our country stands for, yet they are 
also concerned. They do not want an- 
other Vietnam, and we must clearly 
stand for the proposition that never 
again will that occur. They question 


. whether this effort is worth the price. 


They need to be assured by our Presi- 
dent of the importance of America 
standing strong in these critical times. 
We owe it to the American people, to 
our military men and women, and to 
their parents and children that in this 
effort we will be united, clear іп pur- 
pose and successful as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

I believe that there are compelling 
reasons for America's presence in 
Saudi Arabia and our leadership of the 
multinational coalition confronting 
Iraq. A restoration of regional stabil- 
ity; continued access to reasonably 
priced Arabian oil supplies; stoppiltg 
Iraq's quest for nuclear weapons; and 
the continued forging of a new world 
order from a sound basis for our effort 
to reverse Iraq’s absorption of Kuwait. 
In addition, American credibility and 
our commitment to global security are 
at stake. 

Iraq’s enormous military is a serious 
threat to the entire Middle East. While 
Iran had heretofore been a counter to 
Iraqi strength, the Iranian armed 
forces were greatly weakened during 
the 8-year war with Iraq and no longer 
represent an adequate counterweight 
to Baghdad. Thus, Saddam Hussein has 
been able to train his sights on his far 
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weaker, but oil-rich neighbors to the 
South. I consider it vital, irrespective 
of the outcome of this crisis, that 
Baghdad's military might be reduced 
to prevent Iraq from preying on its 
neighbors in the future and to restore 
the balance of power in the gulf region 
and throughout the Middle East. 

Mr. President, the invasion of Kuwait 
doubled the volume of oil under Iraq's 
control. Saddam Hussein now holds 20 
percent of the world's proven oil re- 
serves. Unless he is stopped, Saddam 
will be in а position to manipulate oil 
pricing and supply, either by continued 
conquest, or by threatening his rel- 
atively lightly armed neighbors. This 
is unacceptable and poses а grave 
threat to America's economy and secu- 
rity, and those of our allies. 

Iraq's pursuit of nuclear weapons is 
expected to result in nuclear capability 
within the next 3 to 10 years, although 
some analysts predict that Baghdad 
тау be capable of exploding а crude 
nuclear device within 12 months. Mr. 
President, the prospect of а nuclear- 
armed Iraq is terrifying. Saddam Hus- 
sein's willingness to use chemical 
weapons, not only against Iranian 
troops, but also against Iraq's own 
Kurdish minority, leads me to conclude 
that he would have no hesitation to use 
nuclear weapons. It is vital that Iraq's 
effort to acquire nuclear weapons be 
stopped as part of а diplomatic settle- 
ment; or, if war breaks out, that Iraq's 
nuclear weapons development facilities 
be targeted and destroyed. Iraq's capa- 
bility to manufacture апа deliver 
chemical and biological weapons must 
also be eliminated. 

The collapse of communism in East- 
ern Europe and the ongoing rapproche- 
ment between the United States and 
the Soviet Union has reinvigorated the 
United Nations and given rise to hopes 
that conflict resolution can take place 
peacefully. Implicit in this new world 
огдег” is the need for the world com- 
munity to respond collectively in op- 
posing, by force if necessary, those 
countries which violate the precepts 
and norms of international behavior. 
Iraq’s brutalization of Kuwait clearly 
falls into this category, and the global 
response to Baghdad’s invasion is a 
test of the world’s willingness to exer- 
cise collection security. 

So far, the world has responded with 
а remarkable degree of unanimity. On 
12 separate occasions the U.N. Security 
Council has passed resolutions demand- 
ing that Iraq withdraw from Kuwait 
and that the legitimate Kuwaiti Gov- 
ernment be returned to power. 

Mr. President, if this new approach 
to international affairs is to succeed, 
this Congress must demonstrate and 
resolve that aggression will not be re- 
warded and that it will be reversed. 

There are those in this body and 
throughout the Nation who do not be- 
lieve that we should resort to force to 
secure an Iraqi departure from Kuwait. 
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They argue that the sanctions are 
working and that the Iragis will with- 
draw peacefully. With all due respect 
to my colleagues, I do not believe that 
the sanctions alone are enough to force 
Iraq to back down. 

The history of economic sanctions 
clearly indicates that the longer they 
remain in effect, the more porous they 
become. There have been a number of 
reports in the media detailing efforts 
by countries in Western Europe to cir- 
cumvent the sanctions. I am also con- 
cerned that Iraq will be able to expand 
the illegal trade now occurring along 
its border with Iran. 

I do not doubt that the sanctions are 
taking their toll on Iraq; recent reports 
indicate that the Iraqi groll national 
product has been cut in half. Devastat- 
ing as this may be to Iraq’s oil-based 
economy, their effect cannot be over- 
emphasized. Iraq's command economy 
is not affected to the same degree by 
sanctions as a market economy would 
be. Food, although rationed, appears to 
be plentiful and life in Iraq goes on rel- 
atively normally. Remember, Mr. 
President, that economic privation and 
hardship are nothing new to Iraq. The 
country was severely tested during the 
8 years of fighting with Iran. 

I am also concerned that the coali- 
tion facing Iraq will break apart if the 
Congress votes to defer indefinitely the 
use of force and instead opts for the 
continuation of sanctions. The admin- 
istration has already gone to great ef- 
fort to keep the other members of the 
coalition together. Fractures between 
the United States and the allies are be- 
coming apparent and these schisms are 
likely to expand in the future. The Eu- 
ropeans are becoming skittish and our 
Arab allies fear the wrath of their peo- 
ple, many of whom see Saddam as a 
modern-day Nasser. The tensions in the 
Arab world will undoubtedly rise if 
thousands of foreign troops remain in 
Arabia through the holy month of 
Ramadan—which begins іп  mid- 
March—or the Haj, the annual pilgrim- 
age to Mecca which will take place in 
June. 

Our allies, especially in the Middle 
East, have stuck by the United States 
because they have believed that we are 
determined to put a stop to Iraqi ag- 
gression. If we appear to waver, I have 
little doubt that they will scramble to 
cut separate deals with Saddam Hus- 
sein to avoid Kuwait’s fate. Clearly, 
now is the time to support the Presi- 
dent, confront tyranny and aggression 
and restore a measure of balance to a 
volatile region. 

I have no quarrel with the Iraqi peo- 
ple. However, Saddam Hussein must 
understand that, in President John 
Kennedy’s words: 

Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, support 
any friend, and oppose any foe to assure the 
survival and success of liberty. 
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I urge my colleagues to join with me 
in sending a clear and unmistakable 
message to Baghdad by supporting the 
President. 

I yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

The Senator from North Dakota. 


CONTINUE TO WORK FOR PEACE 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, war is 
the last thing any of us want. I cannot 
vote to authorize military force at this 
particular time. I support the Demo- 
cratic resolution which stops short of 
war. But it says Congress will work 
with the President as the situation 
changes. Sanctions should force Iraq 
out of Kuwait if we give ample time. 
Let us continue to work for peace in- 
stead of working for war. 

Mr. METZENBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to be a 
cosponsor of the resolution authored 
by our Democratic leader. I commend 
Senator MITCHELL for his diligence and 
his diplomatic skills in crafting this 
measure with the assistance of Sen- 
ators NUNN and LEVIN, BYRD, PELL, 
WIRTH, LEAHY and so many others. 

It lays out a course of action that is 
measured and sensible. It ensures the 
protection of the constitutional bal- 
ance envisioned by our Founding Fa- 
thers. 

That balance prohibits any one man 
or woman, even the President of the 
United States, from committing an en- 
tire Nation to war. 

Mr. President, Saddam Hussein is a 
tyrant—a bully—an insecure leader 
trying to prove his importance with a 
reckless disregard for the lives of his 
people and the future of his country. 
Over the past 10 years, he has menaced 
his neighbors—he has gassed his own 
people. He invaded, smashed and pil- 
laged a small powerless neighbor. Ku- 
wait as a nation no longer exists. Ev- 
erything of value was stripped, stolen 
and shipped off to Baghdad. 

I agreed with the President when he 
said that the situation in the Persian 
Gulf presented a serious threat to vital 
U.S. interests. 

All nations that depend on a stable 
supply of Middle East oil were threat- 
ened and endangered when Saddam 
Hussein marched into Kuwait. I sup- 
ported the tremendous effort the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of State made 
in mobilizing worldwide condemnation 
against this outlaw dictator. But after 
that, the President and I parted com- 


pany. 

I believe the International Coalition 
has stopped Saddam in his tracks. The 
sanctions are beginning to bite. They 
are beginning to strangle his economy. 
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And I believe these hard-earned sanc- 
tions should continue to work. 

Iraq's economic output is down 40 
percent since August. According to Jim 
Schlesinger and Admiral Crowe, cer- 
tainly two knowledgeable men. What 
possible reason can there be now for 
abandoning this successful effort? 

Sanctions or war—Saddam will lose 
either way. But this economic embargo 
of Iraq is enabling us to avoid the ter- 
rible costs of war. Let us not forget. It 
is the lives of young Americans that 
will be lost in war. And, if we go to 
war, someone will have to explain why. 

It is war that will drive the price of 
oil to $60 or $100 а. barrel. It is war that 
will result in the destruction of the 
gulf countries. It is war that holds the 
greatest uncertainty. 

When the shooting stops, it is the 
United States that will bear the lion's 
Share of the cost of reconstructing the 
region. 

Now let me address myself to another 
extremely troubling aspect of the gulf 
crisis. That is the issue of 
burdensharing. Our allies are not pay- 
ing their way. The United States is 
bearing almost the entire cost of the 
Desert Shield Operation; 430,000 U.S. 
troops, far more than the rest of our al- 
lies combined. 

How many troops have our allies 
there? 245,000. About 30 percent of the 
total. 

But as the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee Senator NUNN 
pointed out, the Syrians have indicated 
that they will not use their troops in 
an offensive operation and we do not 
know whether the Egyptians will per- 
mit their troops to be used in such an 
operation against Iraq. 

So, the reality of the situation is if 
the coalition attacks Iraq, United 
States troops will make up about 90 
percent of the total attacking force. 

It is our soldiers whose lives are on 
the line, our allies in Europe and Japan 
are far more dependent on Middle East 
oil than we. 

Yet their contribution to Desert 
Shield is penurious. It is insulting. 

Look at the facts. 

Japan promised $2 billion in calendar 
year 1990. 

What has Japan provided to date? 

$428 million in cash, and their esti- 
mate of $50 million in-kind services. 

I was informed today they have pro- 
vided as part of those in-kind services 
40,000 Sony Walkman radios. At best, 
including all of their contributions, 
even the Sony radios, that is a total of 
$478 million—less than a quarter of 
what they promised. 

This is from a country with the sec- 
ond largest economy in the world, a 
country that is taking the rest of the 
world to the cleaners economically—a 
country that imports 99 percent of its 
oil—70 percent of which comes from the 
Gulf. 
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Japan can afford to do more—they 
should be doing more! They are shirk- 
ing on their responsibilities. 

What about Germany, the economic 
powerhouse of Europe? 

Germany agreed to provide $2 billion 
in support. 

What have they contributed so far? 

$337 million in cash and useless East 
German military equipment—one-sixth 
of what they promised. 

France imports 96 percent of its oil; 
Italy imports 93 percent of its oil; the 
Netherlands, 94 percent; Belgium, 99 
percent; Sweden, 95 percent. 

All of these countries should be 
standing shoulder to shoulder with 
America, shoulder to shoulder with our 
boys in the field. Yet, they are contrib- 
uting almost nothing. And it is our 
men and women who are being called 
upon to face the Iraqis in the field. 

At last count, France was sending 
about 15,000 troops. 

Britain had sent 30,000 troops. 

Compare that to the U.S. commit- 
ment of 430,000 combat troops. 

Europe and Japan, Brazil, the so- 
called tigers of Asia—Korea, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, and Taiwan—all countries 
that must have a reliable supply of oil 
to keep their economies going, to 
maintain their standard of living— 
countries that can afford to help—are 
not helping. 

We stil spend $3 billion every year 
defending South Korea. 

Now we are going to protect their oil 
supply. 

It is any wonder that we have such 
difficulty in competing with Korean 
goods as they come into this country 
and compete with American products? 

The fact is, the gulf burdensharing 
issue is so egregious, it has become an 
embarrassment to the administration. 

Until recently, the Pentagon and the 
State Department were publishing an 
accounting of foreign contributions to 
Operation Desert Shield and assistance 
to the frontline, Middle-Eastern coun- 
tries. 

They are no longer doing во. 

In addition, the Pentagon is no 
longer providing cost estimates for the 
Desert Shield Operation. 

Last Friday, the administration de- 
cided at the last minute to forbid Pen- 
tagon officials from testifying at a 
House Budget Committee hearing on 
the cost of Desert Shield. 

According to the chairman, Mr. Pa- 
NETTA, the administration informed 
us that it will not be willing to discuss 


the cost of Desert Shield for an indefi- 
nite period." 
At the same hearing, Charles 


Bowsher, Director of the GAO, com- 
plained that Pentagon chiefs know how 
much foreign governments have con- 
tributed to the frontline states, but 
now refuse to release the data. 

That is an outrage. 

The frontline states know what they 
are contributing. Other nations that 
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are contributing know. But the Amer- 
ican people are being told by their own 
Government representatives, We will 
keep the facts secret from you; we will 
refuse to testify to a congressional 
committee. This is secret informa- 
Чоп.” 

What is so possibly secret as to the 
amount that foreign governments have 
contributed, unless it is just a total 
embarrassment to the U.S. Govern- 
ment? How can the U.S. Government 
possibly justify shielding the American 
people from that information, refusing 
to share it with us, refusing to share 16 
with Congress? 

Most recent estimates place the cost 
of Desert Shield at $30 billion in 1991— 
and that is without a shooting war. 

So, Mr. President, once again, it is 
Uncle Sam, U.S. soldiers, and U.S. tax- 
payers that will carry the world on its 
back. 

It is wrong and it is unfair. 

I agree with the President that we 
cannot negotiate, we cannot accept 
linkage; I salute him for his position 
on those points. But we cannot reward 
illegal aggression, either. 

And I abhor the deal the French are 
trying to cut with Hussein at the 
world's expense. 

This is not the first time France has 
had its own agenda. 

France is that one nation in the 
world that never can be counted upon, 
that is always looking out for its own 
welfare and no one else's concerns. It 
has done it time and time again. 

The French pulled their forces out of 
NATO when Europe faced а Soviet 
menace during the depths of the cold 
war. 

They sold arms indiscriminately to 
anyone with cash on the table—includ- 
ing both Iraq and Iran during their 8- 
year war. 

And they refused to let United States 
pilots overfly French airspace during 
the Libyan raid. 

Probably in the history of this coun- 
try, there are few nations that have 
been more remiss, more turning their 
back on their obligations to the world 
community and their responsibilities 
as far as their relations with this coun- 
try are concerned than the French. We 
have not been able to count upon them 
for many years. Going back in history, 
they were one of our great friends, but 
in more recent years, they cannot be 
counted upon. 

Mr. President, make no mistake 
about it. I support the blockade 
against Iraq. 

I do not rule out war as a last resort. 

But war should be the solution when 
all else fails. 

Mr. President, it is outrageous that 
the American people must carry so 
much of the financial burden for Desert 
Shield. But I believe they are willing to 
stick it out until the sanctions break 
Saddam’s back. 
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Money is one thing, but I cannot 
hand a blank check of American lives 
over to the President until I know in 
my head and in my heart that we have 
no other option. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I will 
support the resolution of the majority 
leader, and I hope that it will soon 
take its proper course. I understand 
the difficulties of passing it. I under- 
stand that the votes may not be there, 
but this Senator believes that the wise 
course, the right course, is to proceed 
forward, supporting the sanctions, sup- 
porting the embargo, and not taking 
this country into a war. 

I yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut. 

THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, it is 
& terrible frustration, indeed а painful 
irony that Saddam Hussein's invasion 
of Kuwait has plunged our world back 
into crisis just months after the col- 
lapse of Eastern European communism. 
We have hardly had the time to enjoy 
the peace before confronting war once 
again. Indeed, nearly half the men and 
women who form the vanguard of our 
defense of Western Europe have sud- 
denly been shifted from Germany to 
Saudi Arabia, trading uniforms and 
tanks of forest green for those of desert 
brown. 

This sudden reversal of our fortunes 
reminds us of а sad and old lesson 
which runs throughout the course of 
human history. We are an imperfect 
species, capable of great good but also 
great evil. Saddam Hussein's fascistic 
tyranny and brutal aggression are but 
the latest examples of the capacity of 
human beings to inflict pain on one an- 
other. 

Within our society, we rely on the 
adoption and enforcement of laws to 
control our worst inclinations. In the 
world community, civilized relations 
between nations have depended on alli- 
ances of peace and defenses against 
war. But when alliances have been bro- 
ken and defenses breached by acts of 
aggression, the civilized world has 
often had to meet force with force. 

Regretfully, I have concluded that 
this is such а time. We are now joined 
in а conflict from which there is no 
turning back. That is no easy conclu- 
sion for me to reach. I am humbled, іп 
fact, by the responsibility which has 
been placed in me by the people of Con- 
necticut who sent me to be their U.S. 
Senator at this moment, and by the re- 
sponsibility that I feel for every one of 
the men and women who are defending 
us today in the Persian Gulf, and every 
one of their fathers and mothers, their 
husbands and wives, their sons and 
daughters. 

Тһе horrible possibility of war be- 
came clear to me one recent Sunday 
morning in the Goffe Street Armory in 
my hometown of New Haven, CT, where 
the 142d Medical Clearing Co. of the 
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Connecticut National Guard had gath- 
ered for departure to Fort Devens in 
Massachusetts and, from there, to the 
desert of Saudi Arabia. І felt an obliga- 
tion, as have so many of my colleagues 
in recent months in similar сіг- 
cumstances, to join those men and 
women for a brief time to convey to 
them my own sense of gratitude for the 
tremendous sacrifice they were about 
to make, my support for their cause, 
and my belief that they are heroes to 
us all. 

It is no easy thing to look into the 
eyes of men and women who are march- 
ing off to the drumbeat of war. It is no 
easy thing to look into the eyes of 
their families gathered to see these sol- 
diers off, all of them haunted by the ul- 
timate question, Will I see my loved 
one again?" 

It is no easy thing to stand on the 
floor of this historic Chamber and cast 
а vote that may decide the fate of so 
many of our American friends and 
neighbors. It is not easy. We all know 
that. 

We know from the tone and tenor of 
the debate in the Chamber over the 
last few days that all of us comprehend 
the gravity of this moment. The politi- 
cal intrigue that often marks debate on 
issues here in the Senate is absent, re- 
placed by а common knowledge—in the 
midst of diverse opinions—that the fate 
of people and nations hangs in the bal- 
ance as we marshal our arguments for 
or against a resolution that may lead 
to war. 

No, it is not easy. But it must be 
done. It must be done because our 
President has asked us to vote to sup- 
port him in this hour of challenge; and 
our Constitution demands that we vote 
before our Nation is committed to war. 

The issue before us is not to pick a 
day or time for hostilities to begin, or 
to determine how à war is waged. No; 
that in my opinion is the clear respon- 
sibility of the President as Commander 
in Chief under article II of our Con- 


stitution. The issue before the Con- 


gress under article I, section 8, is 
whether or not we authorize the Presi- 
dent to use force to achieve our goals 
in the Persian Gulf, if the President 
chooses to wage war. 

On that issue, I will vote to authorize 
the President to have the power to go 
to war. I will do so in the knowledge 
that war may, indeed, be the result and 
that many good people may die. But I 
will cast that vote in the hopes that, 
by so doing, I will make the prospects 
of peace more real. 

Mr. President, it is one of the ironies 
of this crisis that the prospects for 
peace may not be fully realized until 
we are fully prepared for war. That is 
not à new concept. More than 15 cen- 
turies ago а Roman historian, Vegetius 
said it: “То have peace you must рге- 
pare for war." 

In Saddam Hussein we face а threat 
of the most dangerous nature, a rigid, 
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unyielding dictator. Our best hope for 
true peace is to convince Saddam Hus- 
sein now that he faces swift, utter, dev- 
astating defeat if he fails to withdraw 
completely, and without condition, 
from Kuwait. President Bush has been 
absolutely clear and resolute on this 
point. 

But it seems that Saddam has not 
yet gotten that message. How else to 
explain the contempt he displayed 
through the person of Tariq Aziz in Ge- 
neva just 2 days ago? How else to ex- 
plain the intransigence of Saddam in 
instructing his emissary to refuse to 
even accept a letter from the President 
of the United States? That insult was 
to me, and I am sure to many Ameri- 
cans, a defining moment in this crisis, 
a moment that encapsulated the na- 
ture of the threat we face—stubborn, 
rigid, unyielding dictatorial, and arro- 
gant. It demonstrated more clearly 
than ever the need for American unity 
and American determination. 

Our final best chance for a truly 
peaceful end to this crisis, I am con- 
vinced, is to send à clear and unequivo- 
cal message to Saddam Hussein that 
the American Congress and the Amer- 
ican people stand shoulder-to-shoulder 
with our President at this critical mo- 
ment of confrontation. And that is why 
I wil vote to support and affirm the 
U.N. resolution. 

Mr. President, those who argue that 
economic sanctions must be given 
more time to work, who have joined in 
the resolution to require that sanc- 
tions be given more time to work, have 
made serious and thoughtful argu- 
ments on this floor and they deserve an 
answer from those of us who will op- 
pose that resolution and instead coun- 
sel authorization for war. There is а 
surface appeal to the position that 
sanctions should continue. But in my 
respectful opinion that appeal does not 
run deep and it does not run strong. 

Yes, the sanctions have cut off most 
of Iraq's imports and exports. But 5 
months of sanctions have not led Sad- 
dam Hussein to cede 1 inch of Kuwaiti 
territory, not to bring forward one hint 
of compromise. Rather, 5 months of 
sanctions have given Saddam 5 months 
to pillage and rape Kuwait, to fortify 
his defenses, to endanger further the 
lives of American soldiers who are 
there. 

Five months later in Baghdad, res- 
taurants and cafes and discos remain 
open, car dealers continue to sell cars, 
and high-rise apartments continue to 
be built. Starvation seems very far 
away in this land where the science of 
agriculture was in fact invented at the 
dawn of civilization. 

Yes, industry in Iraq has suffered 
somewhat, but we must remember in- 
dustry accounts for but 10 percent of 
Iraq's gross national product. 

That part of Iraq's military forces 
most vulnerable to sanctions is the air 
force, which will probably atrophy 
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somewhat from lack of high-tech parts 
over a period of time. But the air force 
is not critical to Saddam's ability to 
maintain his power in Iraq and in Ku- 
wait. It would, in fact, by most esti- 
mates be destroyed early in any war 
that we do begin. 

No, it is Iraq's ground forces that 
represent the greatest threat to all of 
us. Tanks, artillery armored personnel 
carriers, and soldiers need only dig in 
and stay put in Kuwait, as they have. 
It takes little to maintain them, espe- 
cially if we remove the threat of immi- 
nent war and promise them months of 
peace, while we wait to see whether 
sanctions work. 

Sanctions in the present case, in my 
opinion, are a tactical, not a strategic, 
weapon. There is a man in Connecticut 
by the name of Uwe Jahnke, who lives 
in Washington Depot. He was taken 
prisoner in Kuwait after the Ігаді inva- 
sion, and held as а human shield аб an 
Iraqi military site. He wrote to me re- 
cently to say: 

I think that delay will help the Iraqis, will 
most likely result in Iraq remaining in Ku- 
wait, and will further strengthen Saddam 
both economically and politically, both in 
Iraq and regionally. I believe that sanctions 
alone will not result in Iraq withdrawing 
from Kuwait. 

Mr. President, sanctions are a very 
blunt instrument which hurt civilians 
before they hurt the military, which 
hurt the weak before the strong. 

I ask the question here: Is it truly 
more moral to maintain a strategy 
that inflicts the most punishment on a 
civilian population, the most vulner- 
able in society, the poorest, the young- 
est, the oldest? 

If people think that sanctions will 
work, they must think that they will 
bring terrible destruction on the heads 
of the Iraqi people themselves. It is im- 
portant to consider the morality of 
that result before decrying the immo- 
rality of war. 

Consider, too, the fact that making 
the Iraqis suffer will in no way guaran- 
tee the achievement of our goals in the 
Persian Gulf. Where is there one shred 
of evidence over the last 5 months that 
leads to а conclusion that massive suf- 
fering on the part of his people will 
convince Saddam Hussein to leave Ku- 
wait? This is a man who let as many as 
1 million of his fellow Iraqis suffer cas- 
ualties in a war against Iran. That isa 
casualty rate greater than what Ameri- 
cans suffered—North and South—dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

No sanctions we impose can compare 
to the suffering the Iraqi people faced 
in their 8-year war with Iran, suffering 
which did nothing to dislodge Saddam 
from power or to change his course. 
How can we hope that a man who 
would kill his own people with poison 
gas will retreat because his people may 
have to stand in line for food? 

Supporters of sanctions, I think, not 
only fail to fully consider the mind of 
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Saddam Hussein, they fail also to look 
at the calendar on the wall. Their argu- 
ment suggests, what do we have to lose 
by taking more time to see whether 
the sanctions work? 

Mr. President, more time for sanc- 
tions is not a course without risk. It is 
a course full of risk and peril for the 
world, for the United States, and par- 
ticularly for America’s fighting men 
and women in the gulf today. What im- 
pact will the passage of time itself 
have on our ability to achieve our 
goals? Do supporters of continuing 
sanctions imagine that all other as- 
pects of the Persian Gulf crisis will re- 
main static, unchanged? Will the Gulf 
States countenance the presence of 
hundreds of thousands of American 
troops within their borders for a period 
of a year of more? What will happen to 
our ability to use military force if 1 or 
2 years from now sanctions fail? Will 
our troops be able to maintain their 
sharpest combat edge for that long? 
And what will Saddam do over that 
time to further protect himself and im- 
peril our troops, to cover and disperse 
Iraqi targets, to dig in more in Kuwait, 
to make even more difficult and dan- 
gerous the service of American soldiers 
there? 

No, allowing the sanctions more time 
is not a course without peril. It is full 
or peril. Tying the President’s hands 
indefinitely would give Saddam addi- 
tional time to perfect his weapons of 
mass destruction. They will enhance 
their ability in this time to develop 
new biological weapons and to deliver 
them: botulin toxins, various strains of 
anthrax, typhoid, and cholera bacteria, 
the most nightmarish forms of combat. 
Within a year I am convinced he will 
develop a crude yet destructive nuclear 
device. Our soldiers, if indeed any 
would remain in the gulf to carry out 
the military option a year from now, 
could well face a greater threat on the 
battlefield than they face today. My 
point again in that those who wish to 
use sanctions must face the fact that 
they have a price. They are not with- 
out cost. 

What of the coalition, the essential 
ingredient of our ability to maintain 
sanctions and threaten force? Will Tur- 
key remain firmly allied with us for 
years? We forget the toll that these 
sanctions have taken on that nation. 
The internal pressure in Turkey to re- 
open its oil pipeline or its agriculture 
trade with Iraq will grow with each 
passing month. 

In Egypt, extremists who assas- 
sinated the head of the parliament last 
autumn could undermine the govern- 
ment’s support of our policy. Clashes 
between Israelis and Palestinians will 
continue, possibly straining our rela- 
tions with our own moderate Arab al- 
lies. 

In Europe, the growing conservative 
forces in the Soviet Union could com- 
pel President Gorbachev to renew Mos- 
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cow’s once-close relationship with Sad- 
dam. France, affected by its own do- 
mestic political cross-currents and its 
north African neighbors, could decide 
against any use of military force. 

Any one of these developments would 
generate more pressure on nations to 
compromise with Saddam. Already 
there is talk of an Iraqi demand that 
Kuwait cede two strategic islands, 
Babiyan and Warba, and the southern 
end of the huge Rumaila oil field. 
Those concessions are already being 
discussed. Is it realistic to conclude 
that within a year from now, they will 
not be much more seriously consid- 
ered? Arabs who now stand with us 
ready to fight Saddam, if necessary, 
may well lose faith in our will if we 
send an uncertain message from this 
Chamber, and may begin to seek ways 
to make a deal with Saddam if we re- 
treat from the course of strength that 
our President has set. 

I know none of us in this Chamber 
advocates appeasement. I am not say- 
ing that. None of us wants to offer Sad- 
dam real concessions. But I want to 
suggest that to delay the threat of 
force, to rely on sanctions for а period 
оға year or more, opens the door for 
accommodation—some might call it 
appeasement—by others. And that is 
something we cannot stop, we cannot 
control. 

We all know how high a price we will 
pay for that result. Appeasement of 
Saddam, even if not by our design, 
would leave him the victor in this cri- 
sis and the United States the loser, and 
а lesser power іп the world. Who could 
trust our word? Who could have con- 
fidence in our will as we tried to lead 
the civilized world into the new world 
order? 

І fear that concessions and delay will 
only embolden, not satisfy, Saddam 
Hussein. Delay will strengthen his re- 
solve for victory more than it will 
weaken his capacity to survive. That is 
а lesson that has been taught to us 
throughout the span of human history. 

Remember the words of Pericles, re- 
sponding to the demands for peace with 
the Spartans at the price of com- 
promise. 

He warned: 

There is one principle which I hold to 
through everything. * * * If you give way, 
you will instantly have to meet some greater 
demand. 

Two thousand four hundred years 
later, another great general offered a 
similar warning to his country, our 
country: 

Eagerness to avoid war can produce out- 
right or implicit agreement that injustices 
and wrongs of the present shall be perpet- 
uated into the future. 

Those were the words of Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. And he added: 

We must not participate in any such false 
agreement. Thereby we would outrage our 
own conscience. In the eyes of those who suf- 
fered injustice we would become partners of 
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their oppressors. In the judgment of history 
we would have sold out the freedom of men 
for the pottage of a false peace. * * * We 
would assure future conflict. 

Those words of Eisenhower's ring so 
clearly and directly in the situation we 
face today. 

Then another great American, 4 
years before World War II, in a pre- 
scient speech for which he was severely 
criticized at the time, President 
Franklin Roosevelt said: 

There can be no stability or peace either 
within nations or between nations except 
under laws and moral standards adhered to 
by all. International anarchy destroys every 
foundation for peace. It jeopardizes either 
the immediate or the future security of 
every nation, large or small, It is, therefore, 
a matter of vital interest and concern to the 
people of the United States that the mainte- 
nance of international morality be restored. 

Roosevelt expressed a clear under- 
standing that when immorality is al- 
lowed to run loose in the world, when 
aggression is tolerated, though it may 
occur far away, all of us suffer. That is 
what is at stake in the Persian Gulf. A 
victory by Saddam Hussein is a victory 
of anarchy over order, or war over 
peace, of brutality over liberty, of im- 
morality over morality. Saddam will 
breathe new life into that discredited 
old notion of Machiavelli that the 
power of the state is the supreme right. 

No peace-loving people or nation is 
safe once the terror of the state is 
loosed against people around the world. 
Saddam, victorious, cannot be shunted 
to the sidelines of world affairs, ig- 
nored as a grotesque anomaly, a side- 
show. Like a virus, Saddam, the victor, 
will infect the body of international 
order, and we cannot let that happen. 

Mr. President, I know that compari- 
sons between Saddam Hussein and 
Adolf Hitler are made often. Some- 
times they are too easily drawn. Some- 
times, on the other hand, they are too 
simply dismissed. 

The achievement of wealth and power 
that would be Saddam's, if we did not 
strongly respond to the threat that he 
represents, will not satisfy his thirst 
for conquest. That is clear from his ide- 
ology; it is clear from his record. It 
will not satisfy him any more than it 
did satisfy Adolf Hitler in the 1930's. 

Saddam is in his 13th year as leader 
of Iraq and he has been an aggressor in 
11 of those 13 years. That is the record. 
There are ominous historic parallels to 
the ruthlessness of his aggression. 
Compare Saddam’s Scud missiles with 
Hitler’s V-2’s, both weapons launched 
against civilian populations. Compare 
Saddam's gas attack on the Kurds of 
Hallabja in his own country to Hitler's 
air attack against the villagers of 
Guernica. Scale of destruction may be 
different so far, but the horror on the 
face of the dead are quite the same. 

Mr. President, we must uphold the 
principle of order, particularly at this 
turning point in world history. The 
waning of the cold war has ushered in 
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a period of tremendous promise. The 
spread of democratic ideals, of com- 
petitive economic markets, of world- 
wide communications, have put the 
forces of tyranny on the defensive 
around the globe. Those forces now 
look to Saddam and they look particu- 
larly to us as the one remaining super- 
power in the world, the torch of liberty 
within our grasp, standing for freedom 
and stability throughout the world. 
They look to us to see how we will act 
in this crisis. 

Victory for Saddam will embolden all 
who share his thirst for power and dis- 
regard for civil conduct. 

The defeat of Saddam will restore 
international morality and enhance 
prospects for a generation of civilized 
relations, peaceful relations among the 
nations of the world. 

Mr. President, in the end, in this 
humbling, awesome debate and deci- 
sion, we must each face the ultimate 
question, which is whether our goal, 
the goal of defeating Saddam Hussein, 
is worth the terrible price that we may 
have to pay in a war. That question 
really cuts to the heart of this debate 
today, and it cuts to each of our hearts 
as well. 

To answer that question, I have tried 
to imagine what I would say to give 
comfort to a parent whose child may 
confront an Iraqi artillery bombard- 
ment, to a parent whose child may en- 
dure an Iraqi chemical attack, to a 
wife whose husband may face an Iraqi 
terrorist raid. I can truly say to them, 
your son or daughter, your mother or 
father, your wife or husband is a hero 
defending our country and the civilized 
world, and the people of the United 
States will be eternally grateful for 
their service and their courage. 

As horrible as war is, its horror pales 
in comparison to the fate of the world 
if Saddam Hussein’s power is allowed 
to grow. The lives of loved ones are put 
in harm’s way only because the nature 
of all of our lives for years to come 
hangs in the balance. The heroic work 
of our men and women in the Persian 
Gulf will mean the survival of the kind 
of world that we want for our children 
and the prevention of a world in which 
our children may not survive, certainly 
not survive as free men and women. 

One of those heroes that I have just 
talked about is another resident of my 
State, Sgt. Douglas Champaigne of 
Stratford, CT, who sent me a holiday 
card from the Persian Gulf where he is 
serving, and he said to me: 

All of us here hope for a peaceful end to 
this crisis, but if that is not possible, I sin- 
cerely hope that Congress and President 
Bush will see eye to eye on the quickest and 
least destructive way to force Saddam Hus- 
sein from Kuwait. 

Sergeant Champaigne concluded: 

We are prepared to do the job that we are 
trained for. 

Mr. President, now let us in Congress 
do the job that we were elected for. Let 


us not sell out the freedom of men for 
the pottage of a false peace." None of 
us wants war. None of us in this coun- 
try, right up to the President of the 
United States, who himself has known 
war and is а man of strength and bal- 
ance, wishes to wage a war. But we 
must, as Lincoln said, be ready to ac- 
cept that war may be required. Let us 
face the awful task before us with the 
conviction that the price we set for а 
civilized world is a price that we Amer- 
icans are prepared to pay. 

Thank you, Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. GLENN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BRYAN). The Senator from Ohio. 

THE GRAVITY OF THE SITUATION CANNOT BE 

OVERSTATED 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, the grav- 
ity of the situation we face, which has 
been discussed here yesterday and 
today, cannot be overstated. 

I would like to begin by saying I be- 
lieve we all agree with President Bush 
in a very fundamental way, and that is 
the overall objective of our policy to- 
ward the Persian Gulf. We all agree 
that Iraq must get out of Kuwait. 

The debate here is not over that sub- 
ject. The debate here is how we accom- 
plish that end with the least potential 
loss of life. I would add, Mr. President, 
that I am concerned about the loss of 
life on both sides. We tend to think 
solely of loss of American life, but we 
know that the loss of a son or father, 
or any family member, to an Iraqi 
mother is just as grievous, and we do 
not want to see that pain inflicted on 
anyone. 

We are told that Saddam Hussein 
quite often watches American tele- 
vision, so perhaps our remarks here 
today should be tailored to send a mes- 
sage directly to Saddam Hussein: 

And that message is, do not misread 
this debate in the Halls of Congress. Do 
not misconstrue our constitutional de- 
bate, which is largely an internal mat- 
ter for us to resolve here. Do not mis- 
construe this debate as a lack of com- 
mitment to seeing Iraq leave Kuwait. 

We have a united United States of 
America. We have a united Congress. 
We have a united United Nations. We 
have a united coalition of nations that 
agree with the President that Iraq will 
leave Kuwait. 

It was obvious to all of us that the 
objective of the move into Kuwait was 
but the first step. We saw the forces of 
Iraq move into a southern position and 
assume attack positions: artillery for- 
ward, troops forward, tanks forward, 
aimed toward Dhahran and the oil 
fields in that area. 

By insisting that Iraq get out of Ku- 
wait we signal that we will not permit 
Iraq to dominate some 71 percent of the 
world’s oil. I will address that a little 
bit more later. 

We would ask Saddam Hussein what 
does he have to gain by defying world 
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opinion? What does he have to gain by 
defying the U.N. sanctions? We would 
вау to him directly. What does he have 
to gain by defying his own Arab broth- 
ers who have castigated him along with 
the whole community of Nations? 

While, as I have indicated, I continue 
to support the President's insistence 
that Iraq must leave Kuwait, I begin to 
be concerned when I see this policy ex- 
tended into timetable combat before 
the embargo has had time to bite—to 
be as effective as I believe it can. 

Mr. President, I have been а bit mys- 
tified by some of the changes in the 
course of administration policy. We 
started off early last fall with the 
President putting together an inter- 
national coalition and the most effec- 
tive embargo ever put in place. Then 
we started seeing, а short time ago, а 
Shift. I was concerned about this and 
questioned our intelligence people 
about whether we were being given all 
the same information that the Presi- 
dent gets. If I was being given that 
same intelligence information, I saw 
no reason for that shift to occur. 

And we saw, during that period, 
many statements which I have called 
sound bite justifications for war which 
did more to confuse than to clarify dur- 
ing that period. I submit that we can 
never again get into a war that is not 
fully understood and fully backed by 
the American people. In other words, 
we do not want to repeat the Vietnam 
experience. 

It seems that discussion of real and 
important Persian Gulf policy issues 
somehow got set aside for short, 
catchy, attention-getting statements. 
The important thing in going to war is 
not whether the President says, “Гче 
had 16.” The important thing is wheth- 
er the American people have had it and 
will support whatever action comes 
thereafter. 

It is not just mistreatment of hos- 
tages or denial of normal Embassy 
rights, which had their turn of empha- 
sis. Important as those things are, de- 
claring Saddam Hussein as Hitler-like 
and overstating the imminence of nu- 
clear danger may appeal to the emo- 
tions but do little to add to under- 
standing the situation. 

Is it naked aggression which we have 
heard repeated over and over? Yes, it 
is. The naked aggression charge 
against Iraq is absolutely true, but can 
anyone believe that we would have 
400,000 troops in Saudi Arabia sup- 
ported by U.N. sanctions and embar- 
goes if Kuwait was a nation with no re- 
sources, in a nonstrategic, non-energy- 
producing part of the world? Well, 
hardly. 

We saw encroachments in Timor out 
in the Far East. Was there a cry that 
this is encroachment, that this is 
naked aggression, and did we move 
400,000 troops to that area? No, we did 
not. It had little impact on us directly 
economically. Are we prepared to move 
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in 400,000 troops if the Soviets decide to 
move into Lithuania suddenly. No, 
probably not. 

So the point is there are real issues. 
They are issues that must be under- 
stood by the American people, and I be- 
lieve these issues are important. I be- 
lieve they are vital to the United 
States. We go back to the time of the 
Carter doctrine in the 197078. At that 
time we were concerned about a Soviet 
move toward the Persian Gulf and 
what it would mean if the bulk of the 
world’s oil supply had come under the 
domination of the Soviet Union. 

On the issue of our vital interests, 
the first one, of course, is the potential 
control of 71 percent of the world’s oil 
reserves. I believe that was an Iraqi ob- 
jective. The first step was their move 
into Kuwait. 

I read an article during the holidays 
written by Jim Fain, of the Cox News 
Service. He was commenting on a new 
book by Daniel Yergin, called “Тһе 
Prize." He quotes out of that book: 
Mastery itself was the prize,’ said 
Winston Churchill,” describing when 
they moved the British Navy from coal 
to oil. He says, “Oil has been synony- 
mous with mastery ever since.” 

Yergin traces the saga of petroleum 
and what it has meant in industrialized 
expansion in the 20th century. ''Sad- 
dam Hussein," he goes on to say, 
"comes across ав а rather ordinary 
player in his bizarre cast of heroes, vil- 
lains, and screwballs." He says that 
World War I really established our de- 
pendence on oil and all that flowed 
from it into our society after that. He 
goes on to detail some of the things 
that have occurred in the world's quest 
for petroleum. I will quote from this 
article: 

A U.S. embargo prompted Japan's attack 
on Pearl Harbor while it reached for the oil 
riches of the East Indies. Hitler invaded the 
Soviet Union coveting the oil of the 
Caucasus. Both guessed wrong. U.S. oil 
fueled the allies. U.S. submarines and air- 
planes destroyed Japan's tanker fleet. Allied 
bombers crushed Nazi  coal-gasification 
plants. Even so, Patton's tanks would have 
taken Berlin in 1944 had they not run out of 


gas. 

The CIA's first dirty trick sought to safe- 
guard oil by reinstalling the shah in Iran, a 
gambit that triggered his hubris and ulti- 
mate downfall. Britain's Anthony Eden put 
all his chips in 1956 on seizing the Suez Canal 
to maintain the oil lifeline—and was humili- 
ated when & miffed Eisenhower cut off hís 
emergency oil supply. Sound the requiem for 
Victoria's empire and 19th century impe- 
ríalism. 

Those who say we shouldn't fight in the 
gulf today reveal charming naiveté—and 
total ignorance of history. Oil is precisely 
what we do fight for. It remains mastery. 

As Yergin writes, At the end of the 20th 
century, oil was still central to security, 
prosperity and the very nature of civiliza- 
tion." 


He concludes by saying: 


That's why 400,000 Americans are biv- 
ouacked on the Saudi sands. It's why, unless 
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Hussein backs down, we will send them into 
ttle. 

There's nothing noble or moral about any 
of this. It's just that, until we develop new 
energy sources, we have no choice. We are 
trapped in an oil society we fashioned of our- 
selves. We are, as Yergin puts it, Hydro- 
carbon Man. 

We are not talking about whether 
gasoline at the pump is going to cost 
$1.75 or $2 a gallon or even more. If that 
was the only issue, we probably could 
вау we will pay that and avoid any con- 
flict. But it goes far deeper than that, 
the issue is access to and control of 
some 71 percent of the world's oil. 

We have another vital interest, it 
seems to me. We have the implication 
for long-term United Nations collective 
security actions. Will they be success- 
ful in the future? This is the first test 
of the United Nations in the post cold 
war era. 

(Mr. CONRAD assumed the chair.) 

Mr. GLENN. Another interest is our 
future relations with Arab nations and 
the hopes for Mideast peace. 

Another concern is that Iraq already 
has chemical weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and has not hesitated to use them, 
and is developing a nuclear capability. 
Finally there is our interest in the wel- 
fare of our friend and ally Israel. 

All these issues need to be fully ex- 
plained and examined, before the 
American people can be expected to 
give their assent and their commit- 
ment to military action. 

Will the embargo work? We do not 
know yet. It has only been in operation 
for a comparatively short period of 
time. 

I noted today a number of references 
to Director Webster’s letter of yester- 
day to Congressman LES ASPIN. I put a 
different interpretation on that letter 
than do my colleagues who have today 
quoted Director Webster saying that 
sanctions would not work. That is not 
exactly what he said. 

He was asked directly, ‘‘Do you think 
we will get Saddam Hussein out by this 
means,“; he doubted that and I doubt 
that, too. I could have written this let- 
ter. I am skeptical that an embargo 
alone would do the whole job, but no 
one can say for certain it will not. 
Even if it does not, it will undoubtedly 
leave Saddam Hussein and Iraq in a 
weakened condition for facing military 
action to force Iraq out of Kuwait. 

Director Webster said that U.N. sanc- 
tions have shut off nearly all of Iraq’s 
trade and financial activity and weak- 
ened its economy, but disruptions in 
most sectors are not serious yet. The 
impact has varied by sectors. He said 
the ability of the Iraqi ground forces to 
defend Kuwait or southern Iraq is un- 
likely to be substantially eroded over 
the next 6 to 12 months, which was the 
timeframe he had been asked to com- 
ment on. 

But he goes on to say that Iraq's ar- 
mored mechanized forces will be de- 
graded somewhat from continued sanc- 
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tions, the number of inoperable Iraqi 
armored and other vehicles will grow 
gradually, and the readiness of their 
crews will decline as Baghdad is forced 
to curb its trading activities. 

He goes on іп а later paragraph to 
say Iraq's air force and air defenses are 
likely to be hit far more severely than 
its army if effective sanctions are 
maintained for another 6 to 12 months. 
This degradation will diminish Iraq's 
ability to defend its strategic assets 
from air attack and conduct similar at- 
tacks on its neighbors. 

Basically I read the Director's letter 
as saying that while we do not expect 
sanctions alone to make him yell uncle 
and pull out, we would expect them to 
weaken him before a military attack 
might have to take place. 

Americans, more than most people 
around this world, are accustomed to 
near instant gratification. Тһаб is а 
problem for us. What we want, we want 
now. I want а new car. I want it now. 
Ido not want to wait. We establish an 
embargo. We want it to work now. But 
embargoes take time. As has already 
been quoted here today, President Ei- 
senhower asked: Do we have the cour- 
age of patience?" That was іп a dif- 
ferent context. We could well ask that 
of ourselves today. 

Certainly Iraq is an ideal embargo 
target. If the embargo ends in failure, 
we still have the military option. I will 
fully support that course at that time. 
I believe the Persian Gulf is that im- 
portant. But to again loose the terrors 
of war, and the thousands of lives that 
hang in the balance, should not be the 
first resort. 

Just saying that Kuwait was at- 
tacked or that hostages have been mis- 
treated will not be much solace when 
flag-draped coffins of both male and fe- 
male soldiers, sailors, marines, and air- 
men line up in the hangars in Dover, 
DE. 
It seems to me that we have a situa- 
tion that calls not a very lengthy 
delay, not for a delay into the indefi- 
nite future, but for letting the embargo 
have a greater chance to work. 

Ithink the President still has a lot of 
explaining to do to the American peo- 
ple about the vital interests of the 
United States at stake in the Persian 
Gulf area. 

This is necessary because Presidents 
do not go to war. It is the Nation that 
goes to war. And the people must un- 
derstand and support the decision if we 
are to avoid disasters of the past. 

Isay keep the embargo on. For what 
length of time? Good question. I would 
make that decision based on intel- 
ligence estimates of whether the em- 
bargo is increasingly biting, is having 
an increasing effect on Iraq. 

Can you base it solely on that? No. 
Obviously, there are going to be other 
factors. There is rotation of our mili- 
tary personnel to be considered. Do we 
activate all the Reserves? Do we insti- 
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tute a draft? What about weather fac- 
tors? Тһеге are а number of factors 
here that impact on how long we let 
the embargo work. 

But there is another problem of de- 
ciding when military action should 
start. January 15 has been used as a 
focal point date, but to me there is 
nothing automatic about January 15. 
The date when we would decide to take 
military action should be when we 
have the maximum military strength 
there, when our 430,000 people are there 
in place with their equipment. When 
combat starts, we must be ready and 
we must prevail with overwhelming 
military force. 

Looking up some things the other 
day, I ran across this quote out of à 
book, “Lord Nugent's Memorial of 
Hampden.'" It was about John Hamp- 
деп. He said he knew that the essence 
of war is violence, and moderation in 
war is imbecility." I might put that in 
my own words and say in combat, mod- 
eration is self-defeating. 

In other words, we want Iraq to know 
that we learned our lessons in Víet- 
nam. This is not going to be a piece- 
meal approach, where our people get 
chewed up. We are not, we would say to 
Saddam Hussein, not Iran. There will 
not be human waves of 15-year-olds. 
This is the United States and our al- 
lies, with the finest firepower, the fin- 
est training the world has ever known, 
the world's most capable military 
power. 

We do not want Saddam Hussein to 
be surprised. He should understand 
that our military are not trained to lay 
down their lives, They are trained to 
make opponents lay down their lives; 
the Iraqi President should understand 
that thousands of Iraqis will be at risk. 
Is that brutal? Yes; it certainly is, be- 
cause war is brutal. 

And that is the reason we would like 
to make certain that this embargo is 
given а chance to work—to get Iraq out 
of Kuwait or to weaken the opposition 
to the maximum extent possible. 

Mr. President, I agree with President 
Bush thoroughly, completely, un- 
equivocally on one thing; that is, Iraq 
will be out of Kuwait. That is not part 
of this debate, that is a given. 

The glorious wars of the history 
books cannot erase the horrors of war 
up close and personal. 

Along with other Members of this 
body, Mr. President, I have experienced 
war and combat. So when it comes to 
the 400,000 men and women we have 
sent to the sands of Saudi Arabia, I 
want to make one thing very clear: I 
say to Saddam Hussein and to every 
mother, father, sister, brother, friend, 
spouse, and fiance of our troops in the 
gulf, that while I do not want war any 
more than they do, if war comes, and 
the shooting starts, our Government 
will do whatever it takes to support 
and protect our people, and bring them 
home as quickly as possible. 
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The men and women of our Armed 
Forces have been my very first concern 
since this crisis began, and they will 
continue to be. And that is the reason 
I will vote as indicated when this issue 
comes before us on the floor. 

Mr. FOWLER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

THE GULF CRISIS 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, there is 
only one President of the United 
States, one Commander in Chief. And 
in foreign policy, particularly in crisis 
situations when time is of the essence 
and where it is vital we speak with a 
strong and united voice, it is the Presi- 
dent who must be the primary spokes- 
man and policymaker for our Nation. 

Throughout this latest crisis in the 
Persian Gulf, I have urged support of 
American policy as proposed by the 
President, praising his prompt and res- 
olute response to Saddam Hussein's ag- 
gression, his skillful diplomacy in put- 
ting together an unprecedented inter- 
national wall of resistance to Saddam 
Hussein, his perseverance in putting 
into play political and economic sanc- 
tions to pressure Iraq. 

In spite of misgivings about the 
change in administration strategy in 
November—the doubling of our troop 
commitment in Saudi Arabia and the 
transformation from defensive to offen- 
sive capabilities—I have continued my 
wilingness to support a Presidential 
request for an authorization of offen- 
sive force, as long as the President pro- 
vides evidence that our current course 
of economic and political sanctions 
cannot achieve our objectives, and that 
our allies are doing their fair share. 

In my view, the formulation of Amer- 
ica's response to international crises 
rests chiefly with the President, and I 
am sympathetic with the lament of the 
current and previous administrations 
that we cannot afford to have each of 
the 535 Members of Congress serve as 
Secretary of State. Similarly, the 
Commander in Chief must be in clear 
charge once hostilities begin. 

As Republican Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg said in the Senate Chamber on 
December 8, 1941; 

I am constrained to make this brief state- 
ment on my own account, lest there be any 
lingering misapprehension in any furtive 
mind that previous internal disagreements 
regarding the wisdom of our policies may en- 
courage the despicable hope that we may 
weaken from within. I have fought every 
trend which I thought would lead to needless 
war; but when war comes to us—and particu- 
larly when it comes like a thug in the 
night—I stand with my Commander in Chief 
for the swiftest and most invincible reply of 
which our total strength may be capable. It 
is too late to argue why we face this hazard. 
The record stands. The historians can settle 
that conundrum upon another day when we 
have finished with this task. For now, noth- 
ing else will be enough except an answer 
from 130 million united people that will tell 
this whole round Earth that though America 
still hates war, America fights when she is 
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violated. And fights until victory is conclu- 
sive. God helping her, she can do no other. 

There remains one area, however, 
where the President should not, and 
under the Constitution cannot, act 
without full congressional assent. This 
act commits our Nation to war. 

And make no mistake about it, that 
is where we are today: We are on the 
brink of full-scale, all-out war, not а 
police action, not a limited reaction to 
attacks on American forces, not a res- 
cue mission, not a response to an im- 
minent threat to American lives, but 
war. The President, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
all have stated clearly and publicly 
that if and when we employ the force 
we are here to authorize today, it will 
be total war against Iraq. 

The Founding Fathers clearly held, 
correctly in my view, that no one indi- 
vidual should have the capacity to take 
our country into war—thus the con- 
stitutional requirement for Congress to 
declare war: war with all its uncertain- 
ties, with all its costs in lives and re- 
sources, with all its consequences, 
known and unknown, must be the re- 
sult of the collective will of our Na- 
tion's citizenry exercised through their 
elected representatives. 

I have previously said on this floor 
that there is no more important re- 
sponsibility facing a U.S. Senator than 
our votes on confirming Supreme Court 
Justices. I still believe that to be the 
case, for it is the only dispassionate ac- 
countability required of the judicial 
branch of our Government, whose deci- 
sions fundamentally affect the way 
Americans live, and work, and worship. 

But the decision we face today, in es- 
sence whether to confirm the Presi- 
dent's request for an authorization of 
war, is of the same magnitude, afford- 
ing the best opportunity for account- 
ability of the other independent 
branch, the executive, whose decisions 
in this case quite literally will affect 
the lives of thousands of young Ameri- 
cans, Iraqis, Kuwaitis, and others. 

In preparing for this decision, I have 
looked to history to help provide some 
larger perspective. In reading about the 
First World War, I was struck by the 
prewar predictions of quick victory: 
the German general staff thought the 
war it helped start would be over in 4 
months; the Russians were even more 
optimistic, looking for a victory in 2 or 
3 months; the English and French also 
expected quick and relatively painless 
success. How wrong they all were! 

I was also deeply impressed by the 
fact that, once the major powers began 
to mobilize their forces for war in late 
July and early August of 1914, they 
largely became the prisoners of their 
own mobilizations: There was a fright- 
ening, automatic-pilot quality to those 
last days of peace before the lamps 
went out all over Europe. The political 
decisionmakers found their options 
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dramatically limited by train sched- 
ules, and by the real dilemma of wheth- 
er to use the mobilized forces or to risk 
losing their capacity to act. 

I also read the debates, in this Cham- 
ber, from August 6, 1964, on the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution, spoken while I was 
а young infantry lieutenant at Fort 
Benning, GA, preparing for another 
war. Hear the words of Senator Javits 
of New York in that debate: 


What are we to look for from our allies in 
the way of assistance, aid, comfort, partner- 
ship, and the future implementation of the 
resolution? It is one thing to stand alone; it 
is another thing to stand with (the) seven 
other (SEATO) countries, three of them in 
the area, implementing a solemn commit- 
ment, which is just as binding on them as it 
is on us. I am sometimes inclined to agree 
with those who say that we cannot be the po- 
liceman or guardian of the whole world. We 
cannot lead it by the hand; we can be the 
linch pin; but what are we to expect from the 
others? 


Or to the then Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, Senator William 
Fulbright of Arkansas: 


As to contributions by other members of 
SEATO, they have been too little * * * the 
question has been asked. What are the oth- 
ers doing?" We were informed as late as this 
morning, and on other occasions in the past 
several days, that they are not doing very 
much, 


or to Richard B. Russell of my State, 
one of the great Senators of American 
history: 

No one feels more deeply than I do about 
the fact that when the United States inter- 
venes, many others who have equal respon- 
sibility have tended to say, Let Uncle Sam 
do it." 


These discussions of allied contribu- 
tions could have been taken from to- 
day's newspaper. And in the case of 
Vietnam, once the fighting started in 
earnest, there arose an even greater 
distance between American policy and 
that of our SEATO allies. 

Listen to Senator Russell once more: 


In the present circumstances, it will serve 
no useful purpose to debate the wisdom of 
our original decision to go into Vietnam. It 
is unnecessary for me to state that I had 
grave doubts about the wisdom of that десі- 
sion. * * * No action whatever can be taken 
in the field of international relations in to- 
day's troubled world that does not involve 
some danger. But I submit to this body the 
view that I firmly believe there is much 
more danger in ignoring aggressive acts than 
there is in pursuing à course of calculated re- 
taliation that shows we are prepared to de- 
fend our rights. 


Or to Senator Fulbright once again: 


The point which I wish to make is that 
while we must be consistent in the objectives 
of our foreign policy, we must be flexible in 
the instruments we use to attain them. We 
must bear in mind that military force is not 
an end but an instrument, a dangerous and 
repugnant one which is never desirable but 
sometimes essential. It is equally unwise to 
assume that force must never be used and to 
assume that its successful use in one in- 
stance warrants its use in any or all others. 
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Objectives and means, the appro- 
priate degree of response, the place of 
force in our foreign policy options, 
these are all issues which are at the 
heart of today's debate. 

Parenthetically, in fairness, I must 
point out that the three Senators I just 
quoted supported the Tonkin Gulf Res- 
olution, as did all but two of their col- 
leagues, the exceptions being Senators 
Morse and Gruening. 

But if my colleagues will indulge me 
for a moment, in addition to consider- 
ing more recent history, I was also in- 
terested to read Thucydides' account of 
the fifth century B.C. Peloponnesian 
War, particularly his account, written 
Shortly after the events he described, 
of the Athenian invasion of Sicily from 
415 to 413 B.C. 

The Peloponnesian War, primarily in- 
volving Sparta and its allies against 
the Athenian empire, had started in 431 
B.C. But after 10 years of inconclusive 
warfare, a peace treaty was signed in 
421 B.C., which lasted, after a fashion, 
until 413. So the Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse took place during а 
respite in ''superpower" hostilities— 
another parallel to today. 

Thucydides, in many ways the first 
historian who set high standards of ob- 
jectivity in his work, reports the de- 
bate within the Athenian assembly 
over the proposed intervention in Sic- 
ily. Nicias, the cautious Athenian poli- 
tician who had helped secure the peace 
treaty of 421 and who was very con- 
cerned about Athens overextending it- 
self in Sicily, and Alcibiades, the oft- 
times brilliant strategist and enthu- 
siastic supporter of an expansive Athe- 
nian empire present the arguments. 

Nicias: It is true that this assembly was 
called to deal with the preparation to be 
made for sailing to Sicily. Yet I still think 
that this is a question that requires further 
thought—is it really a good thing for us to 
send the ships at all? I think that we ought 
not to give such hasty consideration to so 
important a matter and on the credit of for- 
eigners get drawn into a war which does not 
concern us * * * What I am saying is this: In 
going to Sicily you are leaving many en- 
emies behind you, and you apparently want 
to make new ones there and have them also 
in your hands. * * * 

We should also remember that it is only re- 
cently that we have had a little respite from 
а great plague and from the war, and so we 
are beginning to make good our losses in 
men and money. The right thing is that we 
should spend our new gains at home and on 
ourselves instead of those exiles who are be- 
ginning for assistance and whose interest it 
is to tell lies and make us believe them, who 
have nothing to contribute themselves ex- 
cept speeches, who leave all the danger to 
others and, if they are successful, will not be 
properly grateful, while if they fail in any 
way they will involve their friends in their 
own ruin, * * * 

If any one of you is sitting next to one of 
his (Alcibiades’) supporters, do not allow 
yourself to be brow-beaten or be frightened 
of being called a coward if you do not vote 
for war. Do not, like them, indulge in hope- 
less passions for what is not there. Remem- 
ber that success comes from foresight and 
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not much is ever gained simply by wishing 
for it. Our country is now on the verge of the 
greatest danger she has ever known. Think 
of her, hold up your hands against this pro- 
posal. 

Alcibiades: Do not change your mind about 
the expedition to Sicily on the grounds that 
we shall have a great power to deal with 
there. The Sicilian cities have swollen popu- 
lations made up of all sorts of mixtures, and 
there are constant changes and 
rearrangements in the citizen bodies. The re- 
sult is that they lack the feeling that they 
are fighting for their own fatherland; no one 
has adequate armor for his own person. * * * 
The chances are that they wil] make sepa- 
rate agreements with us as soon as we come 
forward with attractive suggestions, espe- 
cially if they are, as we understand is the 
case, in а state of violent party strife. * * * 

There seems to be, therefore, no reasonable 
argument to induce us to hold back our- 
selves or to justify any excuse to our allies 
in Sicily for not helping them. We have 
sworn to help them, and it is our duty to 
help them, without raising the objection 
that we have had no help from them our- 
selves. The reason why we made them our al- 
lies was not that we wanted them to send us 
reinforcements here, but in order that they 
Should be a thorn in the flesh for our en- 
emies in Sicily, and so prevent them from 
coming here to attack us. * * * 

Remember, too, that the city, like every- 
thing else, will wear out of its own accord if 
it remains at rest, and its skill at everything 
will grow out of date; but in conflict it will 
constantly be gaining new experience and 
growing more used to defend itself, not by 
speeches, but in action. 


Alcibiades prevailed in this debate, 
but Nicias made one last attempt to 
dissuade the Athenian assembly by pre- 
senting his assessment of the large 
force which would be necessary to suc- 
cessfully prosecute the invasion. 

Nicias: To deal with a power of this kind 
we shall need something more than a fleet 
with an inconsiderable army. We must have 
in addition a large army of infantry to sail 
with us, if we want our actions to come up to 
what we have in mind. * * * It would be dis- 
graceful if we were forced to retire or to send 
back later for reinforcements owing to insuf- 
ficient foresight to begin with. We must 
start, then, with a force that is large enough 
for its task, and we must realize that we are 
going to sail а long way from our own coun- 
try on an expedition very different from any 
of those which you may have undertaken 
against any of your subjects in this part of 
the world, when you have had your alliance 
to fall back on and when supplies have been 
easy to obtain from friendly territory. In- 
stead of this, we are cutting ourselves off 
from home and going to an entirely different 
country, from which during the four winter 
months ít is difficult even for a messenger to 
get to Athens. 

The Athenian assembly, as we now 
know from 400 years before Christ, con- 
founded Nicias' plan by approving the 
larger expedition, and then naming 
him and Alcibiades as two of the three 
commanders of the mission. It is now 
also recorded that the Athenian expedi- 
tion met disaster 2 years later, though 
historians still debate why this hap- 
pened: Whether because of leadership 
failures, or excessive timidity in mili- 
tary tactics, or underestimating the 
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foe, or some other factors. But 
Thucydides’ summation echoes down 
the centuries, regardless of what pro- 
duced the result: 

This was the greatest Hellenic action that 
took place during the war, and, in my opin- 
ion, the greatest action that we know of in 
Hellenic history—to the victors the most 
brilliant of successes, to the vanquished the 
most calamitous of defeats; for they were ut- 
terly and entirely defeated; their sufferings 
were on an enormous scale; their losses were, 
as they say, total; army, navy, everything 
was destroyed, and, out of many, only few re- 
turned. So ended the events in Sicily. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I do not 
attempt to draw close parallels with 
events of the past. There are not clear 
analogies between the classical Greek 
world of the 5th century B.C. and the 
late 20th century, and I am not for a 
moment suggesting that our forces 
would suffer the Athenians’ fate. 

Indeed, I have every confidence that 
our military would prevail in any con- 
flict it enters into with Iraq. No, the 
lesson is, first and foremost, the uncer- 
tainties of war, as true when the Euro- 
pean powers had plotted a short, deci- 
sive war in 1914, as in 1964 when we 
sought no wider war in Vietnam, or in 
415 B.C., when Athenians dreamed of 
glory on a far-off battlefield. In none of 
these cases did those who planned the 
conflict foresee the ultimate cost in 
blood or treasure or the long-term con- 
sequences of their actions. 

So as we stand here today deciding 
on whether or not to go to war, now let 
us remember these cautionary tales 
from the past, not because we are 
doomed to repeat them but because 
they do remind us that war, all-out 
war, should not be entered into lightly 
even if our best guesses point to swift 
and near certain success. 

Is war with Iraq justified? Abso- 
lutely, yes. The Iraqi invasion and oc- 
cupation of Kuwait was a blatant act of 
aggression and an affront to the inter- 
national community of civilized па- 
tions, thus justifying an international 
response. 

But there is a difference between a 
war being just and a war being prudent 
or necessary or immediate. What would 
determine whether this war was nec- 
essary and prudent? Given the 
highcosts and uncertainties of war, I 
believe the answer is, we should choose 
the war option only when other less 
costly, less risky alternatives such as 
the use of economic and political sanc- 
tions are shown not to be able to 
achieve our objectives. 

One way or another, sooner or later, 
Saddam Hussein, who is after all mor- 
tal, will leave the scene. So our long- 
range policy goals should not be shaped 
by a reaction to this one venal man. 

What if we go to war with Saddam 
Hussein on January 15 or 16, defeat and 
destroy him and Iraq in 3 weeks, with 
relatively few casualties? Will our 
long-range position in the gulf and re- 
gional stability be guaranteed or un- 
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dermined in the aftermath of our mili- 
tary victory? 

What if, after our victory over Iraq, 
the Arab masses throughout the Middle 
East perceive our successful war as an 
instance of Americans invading Arab 
land and killing Arabs, and they hold 
their own nondemocratic governments 
to blame for supporting us? What if, 
after our military victory, the Ira- 
nians, the Syrians, and the Turks, all 
press for immediate and favorable reso- 
lution of their border disputes with a 
badly weakened Iraq? 

What if, after our military victory 
over Iraq, the Kurds in Iraq obtain, for- 
mally or informally, autonomy or out- 
right independence and exert a possibly 
destabilizing influence on their fellow 
Kurds in the neighboring nations in the 
Middle East? What if the American and 
possibly other forces necessarily left 
behind to secure the new status quo in 
Iraq and the Arabian Peninsula are 
subject to frequent terrorist attacks, 
at a minimum? 

What if a devastated Iraq, facing po- 
tential starvation, is increasingly sub- 
ject to the appeal of Islamic fundamen- 
talism as a response to its total defeat? 

Should not we, the United States of 
America, maintain our military threat, 
let the world know—as all of us are 
doing on all sides of this debate—that 
military threat remains our option, 
that it will be used if all else fails? But 
should not we try all else and begin de- 
bate on what happens after we win and 
not look at this in terms of 3 days or 5 
days or 7 days, when these overwhelm- 
ing questions have achieved no atten- 
tion in the public debate or an discus- 
sion from the executive branch? 

It is obviously my conclusion that 
now is not the time to lead with our 
military option. Surely we can be more 
tough-minded than that. 

We must not become, as did the Eu- 
ropean leaders in 1914, prisoners of our 
own force mobilization. We must not 
embark on a military offensive in sup- 
port of international goals where the 
cost and risk is so overwhelmingly 
borne by us alone. 

Need I remind us that once the fight- 
ing starts it is unlikely we will be able 
to equalize this disparity? Ninety per- 
cent American forces—90 percent of the 
fighting forces are American. Once our 
fighting starts, our allies will conclude, 
rightly, that once we have committed 
American lives to the fighting we cer- 
tainly will not refuse to provide for 
them. 

Above all, we must not embrace the 
war option with its inherent and un- 
foreseeable risks, unless we have con- 
cluded that other policy options—in 
this case the international political 
and economic sanctions against Sad- 
dam Hussein—cannot succeed in driv- 
ing him out of Kuwait. 

I am not one who believes—and with 
this I conclude, I say to my friends who 
have been patient—I am not one who 
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believes that it is never appropriate for 
the United States to use armed force to 
protect our interests. Quite the con- 
trary, in the 14 years that I have served 
in the United States Congress I have 
backed American military  deploy- 
ments in Grenada, in Panama, in Leb- 
anon, and the ongoing defensive de- 
ployment in Saudi Arabia. 

At this moment I believe the Presi- 
dent has the inherent right to use force 
if necessary to respond to military or 
terrorist attacks upon the United 
States and our interests or to immi- 
nent threats to American lives. 

A military offensive to liberate Ku- 
wait may well become necessary. It 
may well become out Nation's only op- 
tion. I would and will support such an 
option if two conditions are met: evi- 
dence that sanctions will not do the 
job, as I said, and equitable burden- 
sharing by our allies in this fight. But 
let the world know that the American 
people are of one mind and one voice 
when it comes to resisting the naked 
aggression of all the Saddam Husseins 
of the planet. We will continue to vig- 
orously enforce sanctions in order to 
continue weakening his outlaw regime 
and to continue denying him any bene- 
fits from his occupation of Kuwait. 

At present, in my opinion, we should 
do everything short of immediately 
initiating a war to achieve our just 
aims. And if all else fails, then that op- 
tion will be exercised. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR USE OF 
MILITARY FORCE AGAINST IRAQ 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of а bipartisan group of Senators, 
myself, Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. ROBB, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. DOLE, Mr. 
SHELBY, Mr. DANFORTH, and others, I 
lay before the Senate a resolution in 
support of the President, in support of 
the constitutional process, and in sup- 
port of the United States continued 
participation in and leadership of the 
U.N. policy in the Persian Gulf. 

Iask this resolution be printed. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Joint resolution to authorize the use of 
United States Armed Forces pursuant to 
mS Nations Security Council Resolution 
Whereas the Government of Iraq without 
provocation invaded and occupied the terri- 
tory of Kuwait on August 2, 1990; and 

Whereas both the House of Representatives 
(in H.J. Res. 658 of the 10180 Congress) and 
the Senate (in S. Con. Res. 147 of the 10186 
Congress) have condemned Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait and declared their support for inter- 
ee he action to reverse Iraq's aggression; 
an 

Whereas, Iraq's conventional, chemical, bi- 
ological, and nuclear weapons and ballistic 
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missile programs and its demonstrated will- 
ingness to use weapons of mass destruction 
pose a grave threat to world peace; and 

Whereas the international community has 
demanded that Iraq withdraw uncondition- 
ally and immediately from Kuwait and that 
Kuwait's independence and legitimate gov- 
ernment be restored; and 

Whereas the U.N. Security Council repeat- 
edly affirmed the inherent right of individ- 
ual or collective self-defense in response to 
the armed attack by Iraq against Kuwait in 
&ccordance with Article 51 of the U.N. Char- 
ter; and 

Whereas, in the absence of full compliance 
by Iraq with its resolutions, the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council in Resolution 678 has authorized 
member states of the United Nations to use 
all necessary means, after January 15, 1991, 
to uphold and implement all relevant Secu- 
rity Council resolutions and to restore inter- 
national peace and security in the area; and 

Whereas Iraq has persisted in its illegal oc- 
cupation of, and brutal aggression against 
Kuwait: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This joint resolution may be cited as the 
“Authorization for Use of Military Force 
Against Iraq Resolution. 

SECTION 2. AUTHORIZATION FOR USE OF UNITED 
STATES ARMED FORCES. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—The President is au- 
thorized, subject to subsection (b), to use 
United States Armed Forces pursuant to 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 
678 (1990) in order to achieve implementation 
of Security Council Resolutions 660, 661, 662, 
664, 666, 667, 669, 670, 674, and 677. 

(b) REQUIREMENT FOR DETERMINATION THAT 
USE OF MILITARY FORCE IS NECESSARY.—Be- 
fore exercising the authority granted in sub- 
section (a), the President shall make avail- 
able to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the President pro tempore 
of the Senate his determination that— 

(1) the United States has used all appro- 
priate diplomatic and other peaceful means 
to obtain compliance by Iraq with the United 
Nations Security Council resolutions cited in 
subsection (a); and 

(2) that those efforts have not been and 
would not be successful in obtaining such 
compliance. 

(с) WAR POWERS RESOLUTION 
MENTS.— 

(1) SPECIFIC STATUTORY AUTHORIZATION.— 
Consistent with section 8(a)(1) of the War 
Powers Resolution, the Congress declares 
that this section is intended to constitute 
specific statutory authorization within the 
meaning of section 5(b) of the War Powers 
Resolution. 

(2) APPLICABILITY OF OTHER REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—Nothing in this resolution super- 
sedes any requirement of the War Powers 
Resolution. 

SEC. 4. REPORTS TO CONGRESS, 

At least once every 60 days, the President 
shall submit to the Congress a summary on 
the status of efforts to obtain compliance by 
Iraq with the resolutions adopted by the 
United Nations Security Council in response 
to Iraq's aggression. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, quite 
simply, this joint resolution, unlike 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 laid before 
the Senate yesterday by the distin- 
guished majority leader, Senator NUNN 
and others, recognizes that a continued 
credible threat of military force is an 
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essential ingredient if we are ever to 
attain the goal of requiring Iraq to 
withdraw immediately and uncondi- 
tionally from Kuwait and to fulfill the 
goals of the United Nations resolu- 
tions. 

While many of those who have spo- 
ken in support of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 have attempted to claim they 
support the President's policy in the 
Persian Gulf, and that their only dif- 
ference with the President is over the 
matter of timing of the use of military 
force, that is simply, in my judgment, 
not the case. Senate Joint Resolution 
1, if enacted, would decouple from есо- 
nomic sanctions and all other peaceful 
and diplomatic initiatives the essential 
ingredient of the U.N. policy; namely, 
the credible threat of military force 
linked with the sanctions. Our resolu- 
tion provides the President with all of 
the elements necessary to see that the 
U.N. goals are achieved. 

Let me explain briefly what this res- 
olution seeks to achieve. This resolu- 
tion, which is identical to а bipartisan 
resolution being considered by the 
House of Representatives, would pro- 
vide the President with the authoriza- 
tion of Congress to use the United 
States Armed Forces pursuant to U.N. 
Security Council Resolution 678 to 
achieve implementation of the other 11 
U.N. Security Council resolutions per- 
taining to the invasion of Kuwait by 
Iraq. 

However, before the President could 
exercise the authority in this resolu- 
tion, the President would first have to 
determine and notify the leadership of 
the Congress that the United States 
has used all appropriate diplomatic and 
other peaceful means to obtain compli- 
ance with the U.N. Security Council 
resolutions and that those efforts have 
not been and would not be successful in 
obtaining such compliance. 

Mr. President, the sponsors of this 
resolution believe that we have now 
presented the Senate with а clear 
choice: Do we support the President's 
policy of actually achieving the clear 
objectives of the U.N. Security Council 
in the Persian Gulf, or do we repudiate 
the President, repudiate U.S. policy, 
and repudiate the United Nations? 

It is important to note the reasons 
we believe our approach is the right 
one. 

Proponents of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 assert that Iraq is uniquely sus- 
ceptible to economic sanctions and 
that we should give those sanctions 
more time. It may be correct that Iraq 
is unique, but the best evidence avail- 
able to the United States and its allies 
and, indeed, to the U.S. Senate, in my 
judgment, shows that it is not so 
unique that economic sanctions, stand- 
ing alone, will reverse Iraqi aggression 
in Kuwait. 

Ав CIA Director Webster stated in his 
letter to the chairman of the House 
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Armed Services Committee, dated Jan- 
uary 10 of this year: 

Our judgment remains that, even if sanc- 
tions continue to be enforced for an addi- 
tional 6 to 12 months, economic hardship 
alone is unlikely to compel Saddam to re- 
treat from Kuwait or cause regime-threaten- 
ing popular discontent in Iraq. 

Today the Senate, in room S-407 of 
the Capitol, аб the request of myself, 
the Republican leader, and others, and 
indeed joined in by the distinguished 
majority leader, presided over by the 
chairman of the Intelligence Commit- 
tee, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
BOREN] received much the same infor- 
mation in a greatly expanded version 
and had the opportunity for question- 
ing by the more than 60 Senators 
present. 

Тһе proponents of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1 say, more time but no author- 
ized threat of force. We say, time with- 
out threat of force is of no value and 
may, indeed, be counterproductive to 
the U.N. coalition and its forces. 

The proponents of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1 say, more time, and we ask, 
how much more time? And then a si- 
lence ensues. 

Тһе proponents of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1 say, they support the Presi- 
dent and his policy, but they just wish 
to give sanctions alone an idenfinite 
chance. We believe that peaceful means 
have а far greater chance of success 
now if there is no doubt that other 
means are authorized, including the 
use of force. 

Mr. President, we all hope, and, in- 
deed, we all pray that there be no fur- 
ther acts of aggression, no more blood- 
Shed in the Persian Gulf. We all hope 
and pray that Saddam Hussein will un- 
derstand that he must withdraw from 
Kuwait. The sponsors of this resolu- 
tion, however, believe that we as a na- 
tion must stand together with the 
President if Saddam Hussein is to 
clearly and unequivocally get that 
message. This fact, if there is to be any 
truly peaceful, long-term solution to 
this crisis has to be made unequivo- 
cally clear. 

I urge each of my colleagues to give 
deep and serious thought and consider- 
ation to the issues before us, as we are 
doing, and to support this resolution, 
which today is laid before the Senate. 

We wish the Secretary General of the 
United Nations the best of good for- 
tune, but in this 11th hour, no message, 
no messenger can be more decisive 
than a decisive action by the Congress 
of the United States in support of the 
President and the United Nations. 

If we fail, if а conflict ensues, future 
generations will search for evidence to 
answer the question: Could bloodshed 
have been avoided had Congress acted 
in support of the United States and the 
United Nations? I thank the Chair. 

Several Senators addressed the 
Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. The Senator 
from Kansas was seeking recognition. 

Mr. DOLE. I will take 30 seconds. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I yield to the mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I want to 
say the resolution that will be intro- 
duced, once we have an agreement, is 
the resolution that we indicated last 
evening that we would be putting for- 
ward. I have indicated to the majority 
leader privately that we would be pre- 
pared to do this. I am pleased, as point- 
ed out by the Senator from Virginia, 
that it is identical to the bipartisan 
resolution offered in the House, the so- 
called Solarz-Broomfield-Fascell reso- 
lution. It is identical to the House ver- 
sion. We hope that colleagues on both 
sides will take а hard look at this reso- 
lution. Even some who may be support- 
ing the Nunn-Mitchell resolution, if 
that should be defeated, may want to 
support this resolution. I thank the 
Chair, and I thank the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

THE DECISION TO WAGE WAR: A GRAVE DECISION 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
rise to join the debate to help resolve 
the question on whether or not the 
Congress should vote to give the Presi- 
dent authority to lead our Nation into 
war now or whether we should give the 
policy of economic sanctions, coupled 
with the threat of force, more time to 
work. 

Mr. President, as an aside, I am com- 
mitted to the Mitchell-Nunn amend- 
ment, but I would be more than willing 
to look at any proposals that are of- 
fered so that we can, in good con- 
Science, make the clearest decision for 
each one of us. 

Тһе decision of whether to commit 
our Nation to war is one of the most 
difficult, complex, and wrenching ones 
that а nation can make. The stakes are 
enormous. It cannot be overstated. 
This vote could mean the difference be- 
tween life and death for thousands of 
American and allied soldiers. It could 
alter the lives of families and friends 
forever. It could fundamentally change 
the shape of the post-cold-war world 
and America’s place in it. 

Because the decision to wage war or 
seek peace is the gravest decision a na- 
tion can make, I have thought long and 
hard about what the right course of ac- 
tion should be at this time. I have care- 
fully reviewed the expert testimony 
presented to Congress on this issue, 
and have received my own briefings 
from administration experts. I have lis- 
tened at length to the concerns of my 
constituents and discussed the problem 
with my colleagues. I have thought 
carefully about my own experiences as 
a soldier in World War II and the out- 
come of our Vietnam involvement. 

I even traveled to the gulf in August, 
3 weeks after the invasion, to make my 
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own assessment of what we faced in the 
region. 

As the father of a son of draft age, I 
have tried to put myself in the place of 
parents whose children today sit in the 
sands of Saudi Arabia. I have tried to 
answer whether I would be willing, at 
this point in time, and given our other 
options, to take the risk involved on 
the battlefield to achieve our aims. 
And in thinking of my son, I am think- 
ing of all those other sons, daughters, 
spouses, relatives and friends who 
could be called to fight, and perhaps 
die, if we go to war. 

While we must always be prepared to 
defend our vital national interests, we 
cannot detach ourselves from the 
human costs involved in this decision. 

After careful thought, I have come to 
the conclusion that the most prudent 
and effective course at present is to 
give the sanctions, coupled with a read- 
iness to go to war if necessary, more 
time to achieve Iraq’s withdrawal from 
Kuwait. 

Mr. President, in deciding to give the 
sanctions more time to work, I want to 
make it clear that I do not rule out 
going to war when and if the sanctions 
have run their course without produc- 
ing the desired result. I simply believe 
that based on available evidence, going 
to war is not the wisest, most effective 
policy today. 

For these reasons, I support and have 
cosponsored the Nunn-Mitchell, et al. 
resolution. 

Mr. President, this resolution puts 
Congress on record in favor of giving 
economic sanctions more time to work 
before concluding that they will not be 
sufficient to dislodge Saddam Hussein 
from Kuwait. It also requires the Presi- 
dent to seek congressional approval be- 
fore going to war, and authorizes the 
President to use force to protect Unit- 
ed States forces, enforce the embargo, 
and protect Saudi Arabia. 

I believe the policy expressed by this 
resolution charts a wise course be- 
tween those who want Congress to sim- 
ply give the President an open ended 
authorization to use force once we have 
passed January 15 and those who would 
rule war out totally. This resolution 
concludes that now is not the right 
time to go to war, while preserving 
clearly our option to go to war at a 
later point. 

Some have suggested that by refus- 
ing the President the authority he 
seeks to go to war, we are undercutting 
him at a critical time, and giving aid 
and comfort to Iraqi intransigence. 

But the hand of the President will be 
considerably stronger if he decides to 
wage war against Iraq after having se- 
cured the support of the Congress, as 
representatives of the American peo- 
ple, than if he goes to war without it. 

We each have our constitutional re- 
sponsibility. Each Senator must exam- 
ine his or her own conscience and de- 
termine what is the best course for the 
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country to follow, as һе or she sees it. 
We cannot be guided, in this weighty 
decision of war and peace, by anything 
other than what our best judgment 
tells us is the right course. 

In deciding whether the use of force 
is appropriate to resolve conflict at 
any given point, it is important to 
evaluate such proposed action in light 
of general criteria that we believe are 
relevant. 

Question: Is the issue at stake de- 
monstrably vital to U.S. security inter- 
ests? 

Do we have clearly defined and 
agreed-upon political and military 
goals? 

Have all other means to resolve the 
dispute been exhausted? 

Are the American people committed 
to the use of force? 

Is the Nation willing to commit the 
resources necessary to achieve our ob- 
jectives? 

Has Congress, representing the Amer- 
ican people, fully explored the issues 
and met its constitutional mandate to 
approve the use of force? 

Careful consideration of these cri- 
teria leads me to the conclusion that 
while force may ultimately be required 
in this situation, given our vital na- 
tional interests, it is not the only al- 
ternative at this particular point in 
time. 

Mr. President, there is no question in 
my mind that we have vital national 
interest at stake in this conflict. 

There can be little doubt about Hus- 
sein's aggressive intentions, or his will- 
ingness to use force to achieve his bold- 
est aims. His invasion of Iran in 1980 
and Kuwait in 1990 made it crystal 
clear that the civilized norms of inter- 
national behavior are no brake on his 
ambitions. 

Today, with his million-man army, 
his biological and chemical weapons, 
and his budding nuclear capability, 
Hussein's eyes are turned on the spoils 
to be found in the Middle East. But if 
his invasion and occupation of Kuwait 
are not reversed, he will surely look 
further afield. 

And, if his aggression stands, he will 
have won not only the ability to con- 
trol the oil resources of Kuwait, but by 
intimidation or outright force, those of 
the rest of the gulf. Think of the mili- 
tary arsenal he could build with a 
stranglehold on almost half the world's 
oil. 

Saddam Hussein already possesses 
weapons of mass destruction and has 
demonstrated а willingness to use 
them against enemies and his own pop- 
ulation. We have all heard his threats. 
He has said that he would torch half of 
Israel with binary chemical weapons. 
He used poison gas against his own 
Kurdish citizens, causing over 5,000 ci- 
vilians to die. He has shown that he 
will stop at nothing to punish dissent 
or perceived disloyalty in his popu- 
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lation, including torture and murder of 
children to punish their parents. 

Today Hussein's sights are set оп 
domination of the Arab world. But his 
possession of biological and chemical 
weapons, and his relentless drive to ac- 
quire a nuclear capability, threaten the 
safety of the entire world. Today, this 
tyrant is content with Kuwait. But to- 
morrow, no one knows. 

Further, because this crisis is the 
first of the post-cold-war world, how we 
deal with it will influence how we are 
able to deal with future aggression. 

If sanctions succeed in reversing Hus- 
sein’s aggression, we will have set a 
powerful precedent for the peaceful res- 
olution of crises through concerted 
international action. 

Finally, we also have a vital national 
interest in preserving the continued 
flow of oil. Iam not talking about the 
price at the gas pump when I refer to 
oil. Oil is the single most important 
commodity in the industrial world. Its 
assured supply is essential to the func- 
tioning of our society, and to the 
health of the world economy. 

If Iraq is allowed to get away with 
wanton aggression, it could be in a po- 
sition to control the oil resources of 
the entire gulf through intimidation if 
not outright conquest. We would cede 
to Hussein the right to dictate the 
price and availability of roughly half 
the known oil reserves in the world, 
giving him inordinate power over the 
destinies of not only the United States 
but the entire world. 

Such control would simply mean the 
unavailability of the fuel we use to 
warm our homes, to bring our harvest 
to market, to keep our hospitals and 
our institutions operating, and our 
economy functioning. Even if we are 
able to deal with the higher oil prices 
ourselves, such higher prices would 
have a pervasive and detrimental effect 
on the economies of our trading part- 
ners and developing countries. 

So for me, Mr. President, the first 
test has been met. America does have 
vital national interests at stake. 

Mr. President, there is broad agree- 
ment in the Congress on the Presi- 
dent’s overriding goal of reversing the 
Iraqi invasion and occupation of Ku- 
wait. Further, we appear to have 
moved toward consensus on other po- 
litical and military goals as this crisis 
has progressed. These include reducing 
Saddam Hussein’s future warmaking 
capabilities, setting a precedent in the 
post-cold war era that aggression will 
not be tolerated and preventing Sad- 
dam Hussein from gaining control of 
almost half the world’s oil resources 
which could cripple our world economy 
and enable him to continue to build an 
even more threatening arsenal. 

Mr. President, the fact that we have 
not exhausted all means other than 
force to resolve the dispute compels me 
perhaps more than any other consider- 
ation to believe that we ought not to 
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authorize the President to go to war at 
this time. Despite the belligerence of 
Iraq and the failure of diplomacy in Ge- 
neva, I believe that we have to give 
international economic sanctions 
backed by force and readiness and the 
promise of diplomacy more time to 
work. 

We have heard from the military ex- 
perts, people like Adm. William Crowe, 
Gen. David Jones, former Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, former De- 
fense Secretaries, James Schlesinger, 
former Defense Secretary Cap Wein- 
berger, and the respected chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, Sen- 
ator SAM NUNN, among others, all of 
whom have stated their belief that we 
ought to give sanctions a chance to do 
their damage before making a decision 
to go to war against Iraq. Each day 
they remain in place Iraq's military ca- 
pability is degraded and it becomes less 
able to withstand military attack. 

Historical analysis of the use of eco- 
nomic sanctions suggests that they can 
be effective over time in forcing the 
withdrawal of Iraqi troops from Ku- 
wait. The prospects for the success of 
sanctions against Iraq are considerably 
higher than in previous international 
efforts because of the unprecedented 
coverage of sanctions which cover vir- 
tually all of the Iraq's trade and fi- 
nance, and the strong commitment to 
these sanctions by the global commu- 
nity. 

Sanctions have rarely been applied in 
such a comprehensive manner, even in 
wartime. All of Iraq's oil exports, 
which provide 90 percent of its foreign 
exchange, have been cutoff. Iraq has 
been forced to forfeit $1.5 billion in for- 
eign exchange earnings each month 
since the embargo was put in place. 
Iraq's hard currency reserves essen- 
tially to pay for smuggling are running 
out. Iraq is unusually vulnerable to 
economic coercion like this because 
crude oil represents 90 percent of its 
total exports. It is easily monitored 
and easily interdicted. 

This squeeze on Iraqi income facili- 
tates enforcement of the embargo since 
smugglers do not take credit and do 
not charge full price. Denied critical 
inputs like fuel additives, Iraq's econ- 
omy is slowing down. Iraq is clearly be- 
ginning to feel the economic con- 
sequences of its international isola- 
tion. Its factories are shutting down, 
and its productive capabilities have 
been impaired. Recent press reports 
confirm that the Iraqis across the 
board are feeling the pinch of the em- 
bargo. They indicate that Iraq is en- 
countering increasingly serious short- 
ages in the government food rationing 
program that has helped Iraq sustain 
its defiance of the U.N. embargo. 

Since September Iraqi families have 
suffered a 25 to 50 percent decline in 
the amount of basic food items they 
can get in government stores with 
their ration coupons. With the reduc- 
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tion of government food supplies more 
and more Iraqi families are being 
forced into the open food market where 
prices of basic food items are seven 
times higher than they were at the 
outset of the crisis. Shortages of rice, 
sugar, and milk have become more ap- 
parent. 

The strongest indication of a looming 
food crisis was a government an- 
nouncement in late December that all 
excess supplies of sugar and flour on 
the open market were to be confiscated 
by Iraqi authorities administering the 
rationing program. 

Further attempts to blunt the em- 
bargo impact through farming have not 
been successful. Our own CIA believes 
that the embargo will degrade Iraqi 
military readiness. The CIA Director 
Webster told the Congress the inter- 
national boycott is likely to seriously 
affect the Iraqi Air Force within 90 
days, and to degrade to a somewhat 
lesser extent other Iraqi military 
forces over а, period of time of 9 to 12 
months. 

Former Chiefs of Staff Crowe and 
Jones have testified before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee that the 
embargo will stop the flow of spare 
parts to the military and that within 9 
to 12 months the operation too of Iraqi 
planes and tanks would be seriously 
impaired. The longer the embargo lasts 
the less able Iraqis will be able to de- 
fend their army in Kuwait. 

Mr. President, it is true that we do 
not know at this point if our policy of 
adhering to economic sanctions will 
achieve our goals, but one thing is 
quite clear. If we go to war now we will 
never know. There is no guarantee that 
а war would achieve our goals either or 
what the costs would be in human 
lives. 

Mr. President, I will ask unanimous 
consent that an article that appears in 
today's Philadelphia Inquirer appear in 
the RECORD ав if read in full. 

I will just make some reference to it, 
Mr. President because very frankly, 
many of us in this Chamber sat in а 
room where we were to be briefed on 
the latest intelligence information as 
gathered by our State Department or 
by our Defense Department. We were 
never able to get any kind of a sugges- 
tion as to what the casualty toll might 
be. 
But here in this Philadelphia paper 
today it tells us а story. In a one-story 
factory building in Philadelphia's Port 
Richmond section, workers, who usu- 
ally make bedsheets for babies, are 
busy filling the rush order material for 
16,099 body bags for soldiers who may 
die in Operation Desert Shield. “І hope 
nobody has to use these." They quote 
the individual and an employee as he 
inspected the olive-colored rubber- 
coated material that will be sewn into 
the Government's standard 7-foot, 10- 
inch bags that store human remains. 
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The article goes on to say, I asked 
why it was such a crazy number. Why 
not 16,000, or 17,000? Why an odd num- 
ber like 16,099?" It said a Defense De- 
partment supply officer said the order 
was based on а computer model of how 
many U.S. deaths might occur if shoot- 
ing broke out in the Persian Gulf. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the excerpt be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 

"I asked why it was such а crazy number. 
Wnhy not 16,000 or 17,000?" said Hugh Blaha, 
vice president of C.R. Daniels, an Ellicott 
City, Md., firm assembling 8,200 body bags in 
its Tennessee factory. The Defense Depart- 
ment official "said that it was based on com- 
putations that were made and that this was 
the number that they needed,” Blaha said. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Offensive mili- 
tary action could cripple our access to 
gulf oil. If we attack Iraq, the Iraqis 
might in turn attack and destroy Ku- 
waiti and Saudi oil facilities. 

Further, it is possible that military 
action to “free” Kuwait could actually 
result in its total destruction. With 
some half million Iraqi troops pres- 
ently in or near Kuwait, in well for- 
tified defensive positions, a quick mili- 
tary strike may not be realistic. It 
may require a longer, more drawnout 
conflict to achieve the desired goal, de- 
stroying whatever remains of Kuwait 
in the process. 

Going to war at this time could frac- 
ture the international coalition we 
have so painstakingly constructed. Our 
allies are not united on the wisdom of 
pursuing such a course, by any means, 
and some of them might even switch 
sides in the event of hostilities. The 
probability that Israel would wind up 
fighting alongside of us in the fight to 
liberate Kuwait increases the possibil- 
ity that Arab opinion would turn 
against our effort. 

If America attacks Iraq, Iraq's For- 
eign Minister Aziz has stated in abso- 
lutely clear terms that Iraq would at- 
tack Israel, bringing Israel into the 
war on the side of the United States co- 
alition. A highly destructive war, 
fought by American and Israeli forces, 
with many Arab casualties, may 
unleash а wave of anti-Americanism 
that hurts our long-term interests in 
the Middle East. 

Mr. President, if we propose to fight 
& war, then the American people have 
to clearly support the use of force. 
They have to believe that the good of 
the Nation warrants the risk of the 
lives of their children, spouses, and 
parents. In my view, this test has not 
yet been met. Americans are divided 
over whether to go to war after Janu- 
ary 15, or to give sanctions more time 
to work. 

А new Washington Post-ABC poll 
found that 63 percent of Americans 
favor going to war with Iraq to force it 
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out of Kuwait at some point after Jan- 
uary 15. But the same poll shows that 
when asked if they support such а war 
if it means 1,000 to 10,000 Americans 
would die, the majority of those polled 
oppose the war. 

And if the American people are di- 
vided at the outset on the wisdom of 
embarking on war, before à single shot 
has been fired, they almost certainly 
will be less supportive when the casual- 
ties start to mount. 

The fifth test is our willingness—the 
President's and that of the American 
people—to commit the resources need- 
ed to do the job, and the wisdom of 
such а course, given the impact on our 
Society and economy. 

The President appears willing to un- 
derwrite any price for Operation Desert 
Shield, given the massive deployment 
of over 400,000 people in the gulf and his 
request to the Congress to authorize 
them to go to war. What he has not 
said is where we are going to find the 
funds, estimated to cost over $30 billion 
during the coming year, without firing 
a single shot. What he has not spelled 
out is how he will explain to the Amer- 
ican people why we are not only con- 
tributing the large majority of sol- 
diers, but paying most of the bills for 
fighting in the desert as well. 

Recent reports suggest that the 
budget deficit in the coming fiscal year 
will exceed $300 billion and might even 
reach $400 billion. While our Nation's 
security can never be mortgaged, the 
costs of Operation Desert Shield must 
be seen in the context of our ailing 
economy and the need to provide for 
urgent domestic needs. 

Will the American people be willing 
to finance the cost of Desert Shield 
when they realize that Saudi Arabia 
wil make $52 billion more from oil in 
1991, or $143 million more per day as à 
result of this crisis, but has contrib- 
uted less than $1 billion in cash and 
material support to Desert Shield 
through the end of November? 

Will they be willing to shoulder this 
crushing burden when they realize that 
the Saudi contribution represents less 
than 7 days of total Saudi oil revenue 
windfall? 

Will they be willing to pay when they 
realize that Germany and Japan are 
much more dependent on gulf oil than 
are we, but have refused to pay their 
fair share of the burden of defending 
the gulf against Iraqi aggression? 

Will they be willing, when they real- 
ize that not only are Americans being 
asked to shoulder the lion's share of 
the financial burden but are being 
asked to do the lion's share of the 
fighting as well? 

I am not saying that we should for- 
ever wait on the sidelines to defend our 
national interests because our allies 
and friends have not come forward. But 
I am saying that the American people's 
perception of how fairly the burden is 
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being shared will affect their support 
for embarking on the path of war. 

Mr. President, а final consideration 
in deciding whether to use force is 
whether the President has sought and 
secured the approval of the Congress to 
do so. 

Before the President commits the 
country to war, he must, under the 
Constitution, seek congressional ap- 
proval and he should, as а matter of 
common sense, seek that approval in 
order to assure that the Nation is be- 
hind him. 

Congress is not the only final arbiter 
of what is right or wrong in inter- 
national affairs, but Congress is 
charged with the solemn responsibility 
of declaring war. And in this, we are 
the representatives of the American 
people. We represent the collective wis- 
dom, the views, and the common sense 
of those who elected us. We are their 
voice and their vote in the councils of 
power. We are their proxy. 

It is my responsibility to every New 
Jersey family and every American fam- 
ily to make sure that before we risk 
the lives of our beloved American sol- 
diers any further, we have exhausted 
every option that has a reasonable 
chance to achieve our goal. 

It is my responsibility to ask if I 
would be willing to send my own child 
to war in the gulf at this juncture be- 
fore I send anyone else’s child to war. 
And it is my responsibility, as one who 
has fought a war, and experienced first 
hand the terrible loss and sacrifice that 
is asked of our soldiers and of a nation 
that commits itself to war, to deter- 
mine whether such a course is justified 
at this time. 

Now is the time for the Congress to 
speak its mind. It would be folly for 
the President to commit to a war with- 
out a national debate and congres- 
sional approval to do so. When the 
going gets rough, he will want and need 
Congress behind him. The decision to 
go to war was vested in the Congress by 
the Constitution, so that the decision 
to risk American lives would not be 
made by one person, but rather by 
many, by people elected by our citi- 
zenry and answerable to them. 

Mr. President, I want to stress that 
the Nunn-Mitchell resolution does not 
rule out going to war at some point 
down the road. It merely expresses the 
view that we ought to give the eco- 
nomic sanctions, coupled with the 
threat of war and the possibility of di- 
plomacy, more of a chance to work be- 
fore we have concluded that they have 
failed. 

Mr. President, one novelist has writ- 
ten that the strongest of all warriors 
are these two: Time and patience. We 
are asked on the floor by colleagues 
what kind of a message it is that we 
are sending to those who are now on- 
site in the Persian Gulf, and I think 
the message that we are sending is that 
we are behind you, that we are trying 
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to protect your lives and your well- 
being, and we are also sending a mes- 
sage to American families across the 
country that before we take the risk, 
we are going to exercise every option 
available. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
support the Nunn-Mitchell resolution. 

Mr. BURNS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

OPERATION DESERT SHIELD 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, maybe a 
little fall on the ice was good for me 
because I have had the opportunity to 
listen to almost all of the arguments 
made here over the past few days. The 
arguments for and against giving the 
President—my President, your Presi- 
dent—of these United States of Amer- 
ica the kind of support he needs to 
bring the Middle East situation to re- 
solve. 

Let us sum it up. I hope Saddam Hus- 
sein watched this whole debate because 
it was pretty clear to me that almost 
every man and woman in this Congress 
believes very strongly that Iraq should 
get out of Kuwait. There are honest 
and varied differences on the best 
method to attain that goal. But we are 
united in a common goal. 

Let us use some good old common 
sense. How many in this body who have 
ever aspired to be President—and be- 
lieve me there are a number of them— 
would do anything different than what 
the President is doing this very mo- 
ment if they were faced with this di- 
lemma? President Bush has established 
and proven himself as a leader among 
leaders in dealing in the international 
community. What he has done thus far 
is unprecedented in the annals of man. 
I believe in President Bush, and the 
American people believe in him. If we 
do anything to threaten his standing in 
the international community, we will 
have done the American people, not 
just President Bush, a great injustice. 

At this juncture, I know that Presi- 
dent Bush will not commit this coun- 
try to war unless he is convinced that 
neither sanctions nor further diplo- 
macy will work. I believe that we need 
to give him the ammunition he needs 
to convince Iraq to withdraw from Ku- 
wait. That ammunition includes an au- 
thorization to use force if need be. 

I have heard the opinions of many 
prominent names from the past quoted 
during this debate. I appreciate the 
service that they have given this coun- 
try, but Iam not going to stake the fu- 
ture of this Nation on their judgments 
alone. We have others, current admin- 
istration officials, who have their fin- 
gers on the pulse of this situation, who 
disagree with many of these former of- 
ficials. We have had a number of brief- 
ings on the gulf situation from Sec- 
retary Baker and Secretary Cheney. 
The facts are there folks, and I firmly 
believe that the time to stop Saddam 
Hussein is now. 
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If we fail to stop Hussein now, what 
will we do when he has nuclear weap- 
ons? If we do not stand against Saddam 
Hussein’s aggression, we risk losing the 
opportunity for a new world peace. But 
if we do give the President the author- 
ity to stop Saddam Hussein now, it will 
be as Vice President QUAYLE has said, 
“others will draw the lesson that 
might does not make right and that ag- 
gression will not be allowed to suc- 
ceed.” 

It is often said that those who either 
forget or ignore history are doomed to 
repeat it. In light of that, I ask only 
two questions. 

First, is Saddam Hussein out of Ku- 
wait or even considering getting out of 
Kuwait? I do not believe that this vet- 
eran of Middle East confrontations has 
any intention of ever yielding to world 
opinion let alone the opinion of the 
United States. This is not a man who 
yields to pressure. History has shown 
us that. 

Second, will sanctions really work? 
Have sanctions ever been 100 percent 
effective in achieving a foreign policy 
goal of this magnitude. I have never 
heard anyone claim that they have. I 
have heard that the sanctions imposed 
against Iraq are more successful than 
others һауе been in the past. Sanctions 
will only work if they are air tight. 
They never have been, they are not 
now, апа they never will be in my opin- 
ion. In fact, as time goes on, there will 
only be bigger leaks anå more of them. 

Finally, the most compelling argu- 
ment for the President’s position yes- 
terday was that of Senator COHEN of 
Maine. We either deal with Saddam 
Hussein now at a cost no one can esti- 
mate or deal with him later at an even 
greater cost. This is a lesson of history 
that we must not ignore of forget. I 
have heard many draw parallels to 
Vietnam. The lesson I draw from Viet- 
nam is that an indecisive response 
leads to greater loss of life. 

President Roosevelt did not want 
war. President Truman did not want 
war. And President Bush does not want 
war. I йо not believe there is a single 
person in this town who wants any- 
thing that resembles war. To me, 
American lives are faces and friends. It 
is a terrible way to settle disputes. 
There are no winners and lots of losers. 
However, recent history teaches us 
that a strong policy in strong hands is 
the greatest deterrent to armed con- 
flict. 

I shall vote to give the President the 
authority he needs to deal with the sit- 
uation in the Middle East. To do any- 
thing to the contrary will destroy the 
coalition that was so masterfully put 
together by our President and his ad- 
ministration. To do anything to the 
contrary puts peace at risk. That is not 
a risk I am willing to take. 

Several Senators addressed the 
Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
opinion of the Chair, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. STEVENS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
recognized; am I not? 

Mr. STEVENS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, Mr. President. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I do 
not yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In my 
opinion, the Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. 

URGING CONTINUED SANCTIONS AND DIPLOMACY 
IN THE PERSIAN GULF 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Bush is marching this country to- 
ward а senseless and unnecessary war. 
It may well be that only the U.S. Sen- 
ate can stop him now. 

Тһе United Nations is willing to let 
America go to war, because the United 
Nations will not have to fight the war, 
or fill the body bags that will be re- 
turning to the United States. 

We will not know for sure until the 
votes are cast tomorrow, but the House 
of Representatives has apparently ac- 
quiesced in war, for reasons that are 
difficult to comprehend. 

So now the issue of war or peace is in 
the lap of the Senate of the United 
States. 

One reason that our democracy 
works as well as its does is that the 
House and Senate can take opposing 
views of what the national interest is. 
In the all-important decision that our 
democracy is about to make, President 
Bush cannot go to war unless he has 
the consent of both the Senate and the 
House. 

In the many months ahead, there will 
still be ample opportunities left for 
war, if all peaceful efforts fail. But if 
the U.S. Senate votes for war tomor- 
row, there may well be no time left for 
peace. 

It has never been the Senate's role to 
be a rubber stamp for the President, or 
to yield to the prevailing passions of 
the times. The Senate was designed 
from the beginning as a place where 
the Nation could be protected—and 
would be protected—from being stam- 
peded into profoundly unwise and po- 
tentially disastrous actions. Now, it is 
up to us in the Senate to fulfill that 
historic role again. 

А century ago, the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted  overwhelmingly— 
126 to 47—for the impeachment of 
President Andrew Johnson. 

But by a single vote—the vote of Sen- 
абог Edmund Ross, а courageous Sen- 
ator from Kansas—the impeachment 
was defeated in the Senate. 

When the Senate roll is called tomor- 
row, who will be Senator Edmund Ross, 
and cast the single vote that saves us 
all from war? 

We all agree on the goals we seek in 
the Persian Gulf. There is no dissent on 
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that. America and the world are united 
that Saddam Hussein must get out of 
Kuwait—no ifs, no ands, no buts, no 
compromise. 


But America is deeply divided over: 


whether now is the time for war, on the 
January 15 timetable that President 
Bush set last November for the use of 
force. 

War is not the only option left. Our 
policy in the Persian Gulf is not bro- 
ken, and it cannot be fixed by war. 
There is still time for the Senate to 
save the President from himself—and 
save thousands of American soldiers in 
the Persian Gulf from dying in the 
desert in a war whose cruelty will be 
exceeded only by the lack of any ra- 
tional necessity for waging it. 

In dedicating the battlefield at Get- 
tysburg, our greatest Republican Presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln said, We here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain." 

President Bush cannot make that 
Statement, if he goes to war on the in- 
defensible timetable he has set. If 
President Bush wants to fight, I urge 
him to give peace à fighting chance. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I would 
like to try to see if we can reach some 
accommodation here. I understand 
there is no effort here to close anyone 
out. And I know Senator STEVENS was 
here previously and there was some- 
thing of à list. I had actually been op- 
erating by it. I know the Senator who 
was ahead of me on that list. I think in 
the change of chairs, unfortunately, 
some people were away for a briefing 
and that list was changed. 

I would be very, very amenable to 
yield to the Senator. Perhaps we could 
even get a rotation or something going. 
I think we need to be fair in this proc- 
ess. 
Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Alaska were to agree to that—I know 
it is hard because the rules of the Sen- 
ate are that the first Senator up is rec- 
ognized. But I think, given the passions 
of this, and obviously the length of 
time people are waiting, it is the inter- 
est of all of us to try to accommodate 
everyone on а fair basis. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield one moment, with- 
out losing the right to the floor—he 
has the right to be recognized, Mr. 
President—some of us have been wait- 
ing here since noon, coming on and off. 
We thought we had a list. That has not 
worked. There have been two Repub- 
licans on this side recognized since 
noon. 

I suggest that the time is going to 
come when this Senator will be recog- 
nized, and when that happens we are 
going to have а quorum call and get a 
majority in here to work something 
out во it is fair. 
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I do not seek the Senator to yield to 
me. He has been recognized in his own 
right. But I do think it is time that we 
be fair about recognition of the people 
who support the President and those 
who do not. That is the way I view the 
process right now, Mr. President. 

Тһе record will reflect the recogni- 
tion since this morning of Senators as 
they have been recognized. I suggest 
some fairness be brought into this pro- 
cedure now. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I yield if 
Ican ask unanimous consent that I not 
lose the right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Maryland. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Without the Senator 
from Massachusetts losing his right to 
the floor, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is to be commended for helping to 
maintain civility in the throes of de- 
bate. 

I would recommend to the Senator 
from Alaska, while the Senator from 
Massachusetts is speaking, because I 
believe his remarks will be extensive, 
that we can reach this framework of 
fairness that he has talked about and 
not beginning that after he concludes 
his remarks. We could get that list in 
and work on it while the Senator from 
Massachusetts is conveying to us and 
the people of America his views on the 
subject. 

I think it is important for us to 
maintain civility in the throes of this 
debate and get recognized. This is а, bi- 
partisan body. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I would 
be happy to do whatever my colleagues 
think would work best here. I know we 
do not want to lose time in а quorum 
call at all. The distinguished majority 
whip is here. He wanted to work this 
out with the leader. 

Mr. President, without losing my 
right to the floor, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I believe 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land is correct, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY] does have 
25 minutes of remarks. During that pe- 
riod of time I intend to work with the 
distinguished whip on the other side 
and we will see if we cannot work out 
some form where everything would be 
fair. 

As far as time is concerned, the indi- 
viduals, that is one thing. We cannot 
be timekeepers. And the only list at 
the desk is an informal list of the ones 
recognized first. 

There have been—not been—this 
many on this side here all day. Most of 
them have been over here. They have 
been in and out, reading newspapers, 
and that sort of thing. We do not mind 
that at all. 

At the first juncture the distin- 
guished assistant Republican leader 
and I will have to try to work things 
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out. I see my good friend from Alaska 
smiling, and he will be the first one we 
help. We do not want a quorum call. If 
he will just relax and allow us to move 
forward here, I think we will be able to 
accommodate him before midnight. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield for the pur- 
pose of questioning without losing the 
right to the floor? 

Mr. KERRY. Without losing the right 
to the floor, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BRYAN. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
that I have physically been on the floor 
for 3 hours. I intend to speak in support 
of the President. So I do not want any 
system to be devised that would alter- 
nate back and forth with the expecta- 
tion that because a Senator happens to 
be on this side of the aisle he will be 
speaking in opposition to the resolu- 
tion offered by the senior Senator from 
Virginia. 

I am going to work out—it seems to 
me those of us who have waited on the 
floor and physically sat in—not in and 
out—ought to have the right, under the 
rules, ought to be recognized first to 
seek recognition and be recognized by 
the chair. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I am соп- 
fident, watching the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that he will take that into con- 
sideration. I am sure agreement will be 
worked out. 

INSTEAD, WE ARE TALKING ABOUT WAR 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I wish, 
like everyone else here, that we were 
not at this moment talking about send- 
ing people to another war. Like many 
of us, I suspect, I had hoped after my 
reelection, and given the economic 
problems that we face in Massachu- 
setts, to be able to return here and to 
talk about what we need to do to move 
our economy, to talk about economic 
priorities, about education, and the 
crime in our streets, and about the 
plain and simple anxiety that thou- 
sands of our citizens feel today just 
about survival at home. 

Instead, Mr. President, we are talk- 
ing about war, about countless of our 
families torn apart by duty and com- 
mitment to our country, of countless 
lives put on hold. 

Mr. President, we are here talking 
about all of the repercussions that go 
with а war, about countless lives that 
will be put on hold. And surely the con- 
sequences of this discussion can make 
our domestic concerns even greater 
than they are today. But that is not 
the issue. That is not what we are here 
to talk about. 

We engage here in one of the most 
important debates that we could ever 
engage in. And it is certainly the most 
important debate that I have engaged 
in since I have been in the U.S. Senate. 
And this will be the most important 
vote. 

There has been a lot of talk on the 
floor about treaties, resolutions, prin- 
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ciples, slogans, and all the political and 
Strategic reasons for going to war or 
not going to war, and they are indeed а 
legitimate part of this debate. 

But sometimes I think in the words 
we lose sight of the personal stakes of 
this conflict and what it will really 
mean to us at home—and to the rest of 
the world. 

We have а way of quietly saying “маг 
is hell" or “маг is horrible" and then 
we move on, lost again in the words 
which describe the passions and the 
politics. I am willing to accept the hor- 
ror that goes with war—when the inter- 
ests or stakes warrant it. My belief is 
though that our impatience with sanc- 
tions and diplomacy does not yet war- 
rant accepting that horror and my fear 
is that our beloved country is not yet 
ready for what it will witness and bear 
if we go to war. 

Тһе question of being ready and cer- 
tain is important to many of us of the 
Vietnam generation. We come to this 
debate with a measure of distrust, with 
some skepticism, with а searing com- 
mitment to ask honest questions and 
with a resolve to get satisfactory an- 
swers so that we are not mislead again. 

I might add that I also come to this 
debate determined that whatever hap- 
pens we will not confuse a war with the 
warriors. I am determined that our 
troops will receive complete and total 
support. And, that if we do go to war, 
I am committed that we do everything 
in our power to accomplish our mission 
with minimum casualties and bring the 
troops home to the gratitude and re- 
spect they deserve. 

But until the first shot is fired I re- 
main troubled by the unanswered ques- 
tions and by the human considerations. 

Our УА hospitals are already full of 
several generations of veterans who 
carry or wear daily reminders of the 
costs of war. Those hospitals have been 
cutting staff and services these past 
several years. They cannot care for 
those already needing help. So, are we 
ready to spend the money on a new 
generation of patients? And can we af- 
ford to? 

In à country that still struggles with 
agent orange, outreach centers, 
posttraumatic stress disorder, home- 
less veterans—is this country ready for 
the next wave? 

I remind my colleagues that cost in 
human lives is not limited to the bat- 
tlefield. In the case of Vietnam—we 
have lost more Vietnam Veterans from 
suicide and slower forms of suicide 
such as alcoholism and drug abuse that 
have had the same end-result of death, 
than we lost in battle—60,000 of them. 
The human costs, pain, and suffering 
do not end when combat ends. Are we 
ready? 

Are we ready for the changes this war 
will bring—changes in sons and daugh- 
ters who return from combat never the 
same, some not knowing their families 
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and their families not even recognizing 
them. Are we ready? 

Are we ready for another generation 
of amputees, paraplegics, burn victims, 
and whatever the new desert war term 
will be for combat fatigue, shell shock, 
or PTSD? 

Since the time of Vietnam we have 
been reaching for a set of ruling prin- 
ciples about when we go to war and 
many have tried to set out what those 
principles ought to be—commentators, 
Secretaries of Defense, Presidents— 
both present and former. A consensus 
seems to have been arrived at that we 
should go to war when our vital inter- 
ests are at stake in a way that the ma- 
jority of Americans have identified and 
are agreed upon, and when we have ex- 
hausted all peaceful alternatives that 
could have achieved the same goals as 
war. That is not, Mr. President, the sit- 
uation that exists today, and we know 
it. 

To those of us for whom Vietnam re- 
mains much more than just a distant 
memory, there are analogies which cre- 
ate deep-seated doubts over the appar- 
ent willingness of this Administra- 
tion's rush to war. Let me say right up 
front that the Iraqi crisis is in most 
ways not like Vietnam. 

It is very different indeed—different 
in International implications—dif- 
ferent in purposes—different in risks— 
different in stakes—different in mili- 
tary strategy and opportunities. I am 
convinced also that it will be different 
in outcome. 

But in one inescapable and abso- 
lutely critical facet, it demands that 
one of the central lessons of the Viet- 
nam experience be applied—do not 
commit U.S. forces to combat in a po- 
tentially prolonged or bloody conflict 
unless Americans have reached a con- 
sensus on the need to do so. That con- 
sensus must be broad and openly ar- 
rived at with full respect for the con- 
stitutional role of the Congress—not by 
unilateral action of the President, ab- 
sent true consultation. 

There is a rush to war here. I do not 
know why, but there is a rush to war. 
There is a rush to have this thing over 
with. Somehow I can not help but feel 
that if we were squared off against a 
stronger nation there would not be 
such a rush. Our history with the So- 
viet Union makes that clear. But with 
Iraq—we know we can win or think we 
know we can win. We know they are 
surrounded. We know our high-tech- 
nology weapons and targeting capabili- 
ties can overwhelm the Iraqi military. 
And so we think we can get it over 
with an acceptable level of casual- 
ties." 

So we are willing to act, it seems, 
with more bravado than patience. It is 
as if the whole theory of deterrence de- 
veloped through the cold war period 
has suddenly been turned topsy-turvy; 
and we аге behaving precisely in such а 
confrontational manner because we are 
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not facing а superpower and because 
the same rules of deterrence do not 
apply. That, I think, is not the way а 
great and responsible nation should act 
in these dangerous times, particularly 
not when it has other options available 
to it. But, most important, that is not 
the way you act if truly acting within 
the definition of a new world order. 

In recent days we have heard some 
try to cower those with legitimate con- 
cerns or questions into political sub- 
mission by suggesting that we are 
weakening the country or pulling the 
rug out from under the President with 
this debate or an adverse vote. I believe 
it is those who make that argument 
who do а disservice to country and to 
Constitution, and perhaps even to the 
troops. 

I believe we strengthen our country 
through this debate because we show 
the world what real democracy means. 
And, more importantly, we strengthen 
our country because our citizens see 
our own democratic process working as 
it ought to. But most importantly, 
consider what a farce we would be per- 
petrating if the U.S. Congress did not 
exercise an independent judgment 
about war. Are we in the United States 
of America supposed to go to war sim- 
ply because the President thinks we 
Should and has put so many people in 
the position of having to support him 
just to back him up? Is that the reason 
we go to war in 1991 in the United 
States of America? 

I hear it from person after person— 
"Well I want to back up the Presi- 
dent." “I do not want the President to 
look bad." “Тһе President got us in 
this position, I ат uncomfortable—but 
I can not go against him.“ у 

Mr. President, it looks to me like 
backing up the President's decision has 
become the new vital interest, not the 
immediate liberation of Kuwait—not 
some real threat to our country. 

It sounds like we are risking war for 
pride, not for vital interests! 

Are we supposed to go to war simply 
because опе man—the  President— 
makes a series of unilateral decisions 
that put us in а box—a box that makes 
that war, to а greater degree, inevi- 
table? Are we supposed to go to war be- 
cause once the President has an- 
nounced something publicly, to reverse 
or question him is somehow detrimen- 
tal to the Nation despite the fact we 
are а coequal partner in government? 

Obviously, such an argument and 
such an approach to the governing 
process of this country makes Congress 
nothing more than a rubber stamp and 
literally renders inoperative our co- 
equal decisionmaking responsibility in 
а matter of war and peace. It might be 
wise to remind ourselves that we still 
аге а nation of laws and not of men; 
that we still elect our Presidents: We 
do not crown them. We had a revolu- 
tion more than 200 years ago to settle 
that question and the Constitution put 
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the war-making power in Congress's 
hands precisely to avoid the very indi- 
vidual decisionmaking—that places us 
in the box we are told we are in today. 

Mr. President, I suspect that 75 per- 
cent or more of those who will vote for 
use of force desperately do not want it 
to be used, and a significant number 
will vote for it only because they want 
to prevent the President from being re- 
versed. That really means that this 
vote to grant the use of force may very 
well carry—if it does—only because 
some will succumb to the very box the 
President has put us in. 

The danger of that is that those who 
vote for use of force will create a situa- 
tion where it becomes more, rather 
than less, likely that the force they 
hope will not be used will, in fact, be 
used. They escalate the stakes. They 
narrow the box further. That is a ter- 
rible way to make policy, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but it is an even more terrible 
way to go to war by any account. That 
is called rolling-the-dice policy; big 
rolling the dice. Perhaps it will work. 
There are many who suspect it might. 

But, Mr. President, I would rather 
vote for good, prudent policy which 
would have the same good end result or 
which, if it ultimately brings you to 
war, it does so because there was no 
other option. I would rather vote for 
that than a roll-the-dice policy with all 
the attendant risks and questions 
about who fills the power vacuum in 
Iraq. What happens if we win? What 
happens with Israel? What happens for 
years to come to American business- 
men trying to do business in the Mid- 
dle East? All of those are unanswered 
questions, Mr. President, and I think 
the American people would prefer that 
we vote that way, too. 

But now, because of the decision of 
the President of the United States, be- 
cause he set à January 15 deadline, be- 
cause he significantly increased the 
number of troops in the desert, turning 
from defense to offense unilaterally, we 
are in the position of either debating 
this issue and slowing the rush to war, 
or forever giving up our responsibility 
to decide whether or not this Nation 
goes to war. I believe we have a basic 
duty and a responsibility to ask why 
the unilateral conversion of Desert 
Shield to Desert Sword now demands 
that, like lemmings marching to the 
sea, we must march off to war. 

Many have argued in recent days 
that we must, by а large majority, vote 
to give the President the right to use 
force, because that is the best way to 
send the message to Saddam Hussein, 
and that only the threat of force, a new 
threat of force, will somehow give him 
that message. 

Mr. President, I believe such think- 
ing is dangerous, and I believe it is 
flawed because it requires us to surren- 
der the most important responsibility 
of the Congress: The power to make 
war. This is not a vote about sending а 
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message. That message was already on 
the table. This is а vote about whether 
or not to put ourselves in a smaller box 
where war may become more likely, 
whether it needs to or not, and where 
we will have nothing further to say 
about it. 

For us in Congress now, this is not a 
vote about a message. It is a vote 
about war because whether or not the 
President exercises his power, we will 
have no further say after this vote. But 
voting to keep sanctions and diplo- 
macy is not a vote against war if all 
other options fail because we continue 
to hold that lever in our hands. 

I ask you, Mr. President, which is 
more prudent? The argument that this 
vote will somehow send Saddam Hus- 
sein a different message ignores the 
fact that from the outset there has al- 
ready been a realistic force on the 
table and there remains a threat of 
force as long as the sanctions are in 
place and troops are in the region. So 
the decision is not a decision that 
sends some new threat of the use of 
force that somehow will accomplish 
what the last threat of force was un- 
able to. It is a vote which says we are 
ready to go to war and it says we are 
ready to go to war before all the other 
options have been exercised. I, there- 
fore, do not believe that we can treat 
this as somehow passing on to the 
President some casual affirmation of 
his diplomacy. 

There is also the argument that we 
must support the President because he 
is the President, and if you do not sup- 
port the President when he asks you 
to, you will hurt the policy. That is an 
argument of enormous appeal, Mr. 
President, and that is why it is made. 
All of us, I think, every single one of us 
by natural instinct wants to support 
the President. None of us wants to be 
perceived somehow as taking away 
from the ability of the President to act 
in the greater interest of the country. 
But regrettably the President has put 
us in a position where we have a choice 
between either blindly supporting him 
or destroying the strength of the con- 
stitutional process and risking a war 
simultaneously. 

Sometimes this appeal of the Presi- 
dent, political as it is, can trample on 
the duties and responsibilities of others 
that the Founding Fathers said share 
in the governing process. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in all candor, I would rather be 
here on the floor voting to support the 
President. I would rather case a vote 
that tallies in the eighties or nineties 
or is unanimous and I can walk away 
without a sense of division. I can as- 
sure you it is easier, but if we were to 
succumb to this argument, if anybody 
in this Chamber succumbs to this argu- 
ment right now, if we just close ranks 
with the President for the sake of clos- 
ing ranks, we will effectively have 
given up our warmaking power, and we 
will set an extraordinarily dangerous 
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precedent, and, most of all, we will not 
have done, I think, our service to the 
troops and to this country. 

АП the President would have to do at 
any time then, all any President would 
have to do is create a box, put the Con- 
gress in the box and then say, I need 
you to close ranks around me," and he 
or she will unilaterally carry out what- 
ever policy they want to in the name of 
unity. That argument cost us thou- 
sands of lives in Vietnam, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Just go down to the memorial 
here in Washington and look at that 
black granite wall. I say to my col- 
leagues that over half the names on 
that wall are there because too many 
legislators were too often too willing 
to just close ranks with the President. 

The call we need to heed is not a call 
to close ranks with the President, but 
how about closing ranks with the 
troops in the Arabian desert whose fate 
is determined by our analysis and judg- 
ment? How about closing ranks with 
mothers and fathers and brothers and 
sisters and families across this country 
whose hearts and souls are heavy with 
the hope that we will exercise our judg- 
ment correctly? If there is а call to 
close ranks, Mr. President, let it be the 
closing of ranks among ourselves here 
in this Chamber with our responsibility 
to make our best judgment about how 
we deal with human life. That is what 
the Framers of the Constitution in- 
tended and that is what the American 
people expect of us. 

We are in this position today because 
the President of the United States 
made a series of decisions that have 
put us in this position, not because we 
made them or because we fail to make 
them. The memory of Vietnam says to 
all of us that it is far, far better that 
we risk curbing in or reining in this 
rush to war now, rather than trying to 
get the American people support it at 
some time down the road after the 
Shooting has started. Nothing, nothing 
could faster bring us a repetition of the 
divisions and the torment this Nation 
faced during the 1960's and 1970's. 

Mr. President, in my heart and in my 
gut and in my mind I do not believe in 
sending people to war unless it is im- 
perative. And it is not, in my view, im- 
perative that in the next few days we 
send soldiers to fight a war. We are at 
this grave moment deciding whether or 
not we do so for two fundamental rea- 
sons: Because President Bush unilater- 
ally decided to increase the troops to 
430,000 and because he set a deadline. 

We are not here because oil is not 
reaching the shores of the United 
States or our economy is crippled. 

We are not here because there has 
been an attack or there is the immi- 
nent threat of one. 

We are not here because the world 
has decided that we have to go to war. 

We are not here because the vital in- 
terests of the United States are some- 
how more at stake today than they 
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wil be in 3 weeks ог 3 months or a 
year. 

We are here because the policy of one 
man suggests that we do not have the 
patience to wait this out and see if we 
can settle it differently. 

Much has been said by the Secretary 
of State and others about a New World 
order, about a defining moment in his- 
tory. I have no doubt about the poten- 
tial of this moment to be defining in 
terms of history, but that definition 
can be negative as well as positive. And 
how negative or positive it will be will 
depend on what kind of New World 
order we really create. 

Can it truly be said that the United 
States of America, trading off better 
treatment to China for an abstention 
on а vote, cozying up to Syria with 
its record of support for terrorism, or 
making promises to other countries in 
exchange for a hold-your-coat, you-go- 
ahead-and-take-the-risks-and-casual- 
ties endorsement, can it truly be said 
that these create a New World order? 
Can it really be said that we are build- 
ing a New World order when it is al- 
most exclusively the United States 
who will be fighting in the desert, not 
alone, but almost, displaying pride and 
impatience and implementing what es- 
sentially amounts to a pax Americana? 
Is that a New World order? 

Can it really be said that this is a 
true New World order when it lacks a 
true United Nations collective security 
effort, with the full measure of inter- 
national cooperation and burden-shar- 
ing which it should carry? 

Most who look at the financial bur- 
den we are incurring compared to our 
allies; who measure the number of 
forces we have who will shed blood in 
comparison to our allies; who take no- 
tice of the degree to which there are 
unilateral ultimatums issued by us; the 
unilateral offerings of meetings by us; 
the unilateral refusals of meetings by 
us; and U.N. Secretary General Perez 
de Cuellar nearly absent from the scene 
until these final moments—many who 
see these realities—cannot help but 
question the collectiveness of this se- 
curity, the breadth of multilateralism 
in this cooperation, and especially the 
newness of this New World order. 

Mr. President, I regret that I do not 
see a New World order in the United 
States going to war with shadow bat- 
tlefield allies who barely carry a bur- 
den. It is too much like the many flags 
policy of the old order in Vietnam 
where other countries were used to try 
to mask the unilateral reality. 

I see international cooperation; yes, I 
see acquiescence to our position; I see 
bizarre new bedfellows and alliances, 
but I question if it adds up to a new 
world order. 

Most important, I do not see a new 
world order in fighting before we wait 
out more peaceful approaches. In fact, 
I see more of the old world order where 
countries are quick to try to resolve 
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their disputes by force, where countries 
that do not try to exercise the patience 
for real international cooperative ef- 
forts—slow as they might be, become 
so locked in their position that com- 
mon sense becomes one of the first cas- 
ualty of conflict. 

Some Senators and the administra- 
tion have suggested that sanctions 
alone cannot force Saddam Hussein to 
withdraw from Kuwait. They note that 
sanctions can be evaded; that the alli- 
ance could break up, with Iran agree- 
ing to pipe Iraqi oil or the Soviet 
Union suddenly shifting its support for 
our policy to opposition. They say now 
is the time to strike, while the alliance 
is strong. They suggest that the failure 
of sanctions is an obvious truth that 
the rest of us are willfully ignoring. 

This obvious truth is contrary to the 
testimony of our own intelligence esti- 
mates. As CIA Director William Web- 
ster testified before the Congress just 1 
month ago—on December 5, 1990—the 
CIA estimated that sanctions would 
need another 9 months to be effective— 
only then could we determine the ex- 
tent to which they were working. 

That means that according to the Di- 
rector of the CIA, we cannot conclude 
that sanctions are ineffective until 
next September. 

Other experts have suggested that 
the full impact of sanctions in degrad- 
ing the Iraqi military, in addition to 
its civilian economy, would take some 
2 years in all to be felt. By that time, 
they have testified, ‘‘the industrial in- 
frastructure of the Iraqi economy will 
grind down for lack of spare parts, and 
factories will close for lack of raw ma- 
terials." As they have testified, ‘‘sanc- 
tions do not yield immediate results. 
They are not a surgical tool; rather 
their effect is corrosive.” 

With the sanctions, time is not on 
Saddam Hussein's side, but ours. Sanc- 
tions cost Iraq much, they cost us lit- 
tle. Iraq's gross national product before 
the sanctions were imposed was $52 bil- 
lion a year—its exports were $12.4 bil- 
lion, almost entirely in oil, its imports 
another $13 billion. Those exports are 
now wiped out; those imports are large- 
ly stopped. The grinding down has 
begun and will only intensify with 
time. 

As a top-level member of the Bush 
administration told the New York 
Times and Washington Post on August 
9, on the condition that he not be 
named, sanctions will work against 
Iraq because we don’t have the cold 
war situation where it was difficult to 
enforce sanctions because of ideologi- 
cal competition and huge divisions in 
the world. This time, we’ve got the So- 
viet Union on board and virtually ev- 
eryone else as well. * * * You can shut 
off the gulf and you’ve got them locked 
in on the Mediterranean side. * * * 
This time we're dealing with a single- 
source economy based on oil sales that 
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is оп its knees working of the war and 
can be hurt very easily." 

Ав а former Ігаді army colonel told 
the Washington Post on August 23, 
“It’s more important to stop the oil 
from getting out than to stop food 
from getting in." If the oil doesn't get 
out, in time Saddam Hussein cannot 
pay for anything—let alone the huge 
military establishment that is bleeding 
his country's economy dry. 

We sustained our fight against the 
Soviets for 40 years after Stalin took 
over Eastern Europe. We contained 
Stalinism, and in time, an isolated and 
decaying Soviet Union has been going 
through a process of caving in. Iraq, a 
far less powerful nation than the Sovi- 
ets, will be ground down even more 
surely, and far more quickly, if we only 
have the patience to stay with our 
original policy. 

I have heard Senators and others 
argue that coalition is weak or fragile 
and that we must move now before it 
falls apart. That says little for a New 
World order. The President says little 
for vital interests at stake. 

I would suggest respectfully that 
every parent in America with a child in 
the desert must ask: If our allies, the 
coalitions, cannot stay the course of 
peace, then why should we be forced to 
run the course of war? 

Some say look at how he survived а 
T-year war with Iran. If he can do that, 
he will survive the sanctions. It is true, 
Saddam Hussein forced the Iraqi people 
to endure untold human sacrifice in 
the 8-year war he waged against Iran. 
However, there are major differences. 
During that war, it was Iran which 
was, for the most part, cut off from the 
outside world, not Iraq. And it was dur- 
ing that war, that the Soviet Union, 
France, China, the United States, and 
other Western nations provided Sad- 
dam Hussein the guns and butter to 
wage the campaign against Iran. Bil- 
lions of dollars of aid flowed from the 
gulf state Arabs into Saddam Hussein's 
coffers. 

Today, Saddam Hussein does not 
enjoy any of that luxury. The sanc- 
tions have effectively denied to Iraq 
foreign exchange earnings from oil. In 
addition, the sanctions have effectively 
cut off Saddam  Hussein's military 
pipeline. 

Each day—this is by CIA and all 
other observers' estimates—the sanc- 
tions are in place is a day in which 
Iraq's military capabilities undergo 
further degradation. Radars start 
breaking down; computers in aircraft, 
tanks and antiaircraft batteries blow. 
They cannot be replaced the same way 
ours can. A steady deterioration sets in 
that, with patience on our part, can 
leave the Iraqi military with a large 
number of personnel, but with an unre- 
liable arsenal that cannot hold up in 
the heat of sustained battle. 

Ав a former soldier, I would far rath- 
er exercise patience as a means of gain- 
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ing the maximum military advantage 
possible, than to force a hasty con- 
frontation which is almost certain to 
result in more body bags and casualties 
than we would have had to endure if 
such patience had been exercised. 
Those who want the President to have 
an,unfettered hand may be willing to 
overlook this reality. But the hearings 
have shown that the American people 
are not. 

Most amazingly, until November 8, 
the administration on numerous occa- 
sions urged the American people to be 
patient—that sanctions would take 
time to work. We were told that the 
economic sanctions would make Sad- 
dam Hussein’s position untenable. 

The August 9, 1990, New York Times 
carried an analytical piece quoting 
various administration sources that 
the economic embargo would cut off 
Iraq’s supply of military spare parts 
and ammunition, making it impossible 
to sustain long supply lines and per- 
haps eroding Hussein’s political stat- 
utes at home. 

A senior administration official was 
quoted as saying: “Тһе embargo is the 
key." He, and other officials warned 
that it would take months for such a 
strategy to play out. 

On September 5, 1990, Secretary of 
State James Baker, in testimony be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, stated: 

Iraq's import-dependent economy ін begin- 
ning to feel the strain, and international 
pressures will continue to grow over time as 
shortages mount. 

The Secretary made а very impor- 
tant and unequivocal point: 

Time is on the side of the international 
community. Diplomacy can be made to 
work. 

The Secretary concluded his remarks 
by stating the administration believed: 

„„ this coordinated and comprehensive 
international isolation of Iraq is the only 
peaceful path to meeting objectives set by 
the President. Our efforts, however, will take 
time and that is what we ask most of the 
American people: Stand firm. Be patient. 
And remain united so that together we can 
show that aggression does not pay. 

Thus, the fundamental question Con- 
gress is legitimately asking is why, all 
of a sudden, did all the talk of patience 
and time being on the side of the inter- 
national community vanish so quickly? 
We have а right to stil] ask that ques- 
tion. To date, we have not received a 
believable explanation. 

Mr. President, it has been said again 
and again on this floor but it bears re- 
peating: You only go to war when it is 
imperative to protect vital national in- 
terests—when it is the last alternative 
available to you—when there is none 
other. Until we reach that point, no 
one should send our young people into 
battle to die. 

Have we reached the point where we 
can tell the American people that there 
is no other moral choice but to send 
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their sons and daughters, their hus- 
bands and wives, their grandchildren 
off to war in the Arabian Desert? 

If ever there was a time to heed the 
counsel of former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, it is now. For in matters 
of war, President Eisenhower said that 
we have to have the courage of pa- 
tience. 

I would ask another question, Mr. 
President. I have not heard one single 
person within the administration sug- 
gest that somehow at this point in 
time we are losing this effort and Sad- 
dam Hussein is winning it. There is no 
one who suggests that Saddam Hussein 
is winning anything today. In fact, all 
we are told is, well, we do not think 
the sanctions are going to drive him 
out of Kuwait. 

But, tragically, we will never know 
the answer to whether or not they will 
drive him out, and some family that 
might lose à son will never know the 
answer of whether there was another 
way because we were not willing to 
find out whether that other way might 
work. 

So if Iraq is not winning and we are 
not losing, Mr. President, then why the 
rush to send our men and women to 
war? What happened to the very pa- 
tience that the President and Sec- 
retary of State Baker asked of the 
American people as a requirement nec- 
essary for the success of the Presi- 
dent's policy? 

The answer is regrettable I think. We 
are asked to authorize the President to 
go to war now, not because the Presi- 
dent's original policy—which we all 
supported—has failed. We are asked to 
authorize war because the President 
put 430,000 troops in Saudi Arabia and 
it may be impossible to maintain them 
in а high state of readiness if they аге 
not engaged soon. 

There are other unanswered ques- 
tions about this war. It will cost Amer- 
ican money, it may damage our weak- 
ened economy further and its impact 
on energy prices is impossible to pre- 
dict. But we should ask, can we really 
afford what we are possibly embarking 
on? 

In the long run, such a war could lead 
to renewed terrorist attacks on Ameri- 
cans as a result of our having killed in- 
numerable Arab civilians. Is America 
prepared? And what of the war's im- 
pact in the Middle East generally? 
What of the grave risks of new instabil- 
ities that could lead to still further 
wars, involving many nations in the re- 
gion, including Israel. Is the liberation 
of Kuwait in а few days so imperative 
that all those risks are worthwhile at 
this moment? 

Ав we approach this historic vote, we 
must ask ourselves the most important 
and fundamental question we are ever 
called upon to answer in good con- 
science; If it were my son, my daugh- 
ter, or grandchildren, am I convinced 
that our Government has done every- 
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thing possible, short of war, to bring 
about the outcome we all desire? 

Did our leaders exercise enough pa- 
tience. And if it were my son, or daugh- 
ter, or grandchild, killed in battle on 
January 16, or February 16, or March or 
April, would I firmly believe in my own 
mind that the sacrifice was justified 
because vital national interests were at 
stake and all others options, short of 
war, had been painstakingly and pa- 
tiently exhausted. 

This question is fundamental to why 
we are here today, exercising our con- 
stitutional responsibility in deciding 
whether or not to authorize one man— 
the President—to go to war. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
pride and Presidential prestige have far 
more to do with this vote than the 
vital interests of the United States. 

I am well aware of the dangers of 
Saddam Hussein to the region and the 
long-term danger of his arsenal—of nu- 
clear, chemical, biological weapons. 
But I did not know the United States 
was in the habit of fighting preemptive 
wars and, more important, the con- 
Stant references to Saddam Hussein 
being а future threat have nothing to 
do with the U.N. resolutions. Nowhere 
in the resolution has the United Na- 
tions ever agreed to or referred the use 
of all necessary means to somehow 
solve the long-term problem. 

For students of history there is skep- 
ticism about a war solving that any- 
way. Yes, Saddam Hussein may die. 
And you may temporarily obliterate 
the warmaking power against Israel or 
other states in the region. But as long 
as the United States, China, the Soviet 
Union, France, Germany, and others 
sell weapons and arm the region, the 
next despot to replace Saddam Hussein 
wil once again build the capacity for 
war unless there is attention to real 
peacemaking in the region. Moreover, 
if we have à war, a predominantly U.S. 
war, the enmity that will build up will 
last beyond any of our lifetimes, the 
hatred that will fester will replace the 
weapons of today until that hatred is 
allied with the weapons of tomorrow 
and they will seek revenge. 

We should again heed the words of 
the great conservative Edmund Burke 
when he said “А conscientious man 
would be cautious about how he dealt 
in blood." 

I end my comments coming back to 
where I began: Are we ready for what 
this country and our countrymen will 
witness and bear? Have we come to the 
moment, each of us, with the values 
and interests at stake to call on each 
of us to send our own children to die? 

I come back to my plea that we bal- 
ance the risks of continuing sanctions 
апа making clear to Saddam Hussein 
that force is а future possibility 
against the human considerations of 
today, against the gravity of what we 
wil do to others, and what will cer- 
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tainly be done to all too many of our 
own. 

It is hard sometimes, Mr. President, 
to measure fully what that means 
when we talk about what will happen 
to them and what will happen to us. I 
am prepared to accept the соп- 
sequences of & war should it be abso- 
lutely vital and necessary. But the 
vote here at this point in time is really 
a vote about what we will accept. All 
the personal things that will happen to 
people because none of the others at 
this point are paramount. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues something that Dalton Trumbo 
wrote in a book called Johnny Got 
His Gun.” It was written after World 
War I. 

Yes, there was an enormous passiv- 
ism in the air at that time. That is not 
what we are talking about here. But, 
nevertheless, what he faced and put be- 
fore the world then, is relevant today. 
It is a question about what happens to 
people. He wrote about a young soldier 
who went to war who ended up losing 
his arms, legs, sight, hearing, his 
smell, his capacity to speak. 

After years of lying in a hospital, he 
finally figured out how to tap his head 
in Morse code and finally somebody 
heard his message. Thinking that 
somehow he might be able to go out in 
the world and be of use by being a spec- 
tacle of what war does, he suggested 
that they let him out in a glass box for 
people to see. And among the places he 
suggested he go was a place like this. 

Dalton Trumbo wrote the following: 

He would be doing good too in a round- 
about way. He would be an educational ex- 
hibit. People wouldn’t learn much about 
anatomy from him but they would learn all 
there was to know about war. That would be 
а great thing to concentrate war in опе 
stump of a body and to show it to people so 
they could see the difference between a war 
that’s in newspaper headlines and liberty 
loan drives and a war that is fought out lone- 
somely in the mud somewhere a war between 
a man and a high explosive shell. 

ж ж ж ж ж 

Take me wherever there are parliaments 
and diets and congresses and chambers of 
statesmen. I want to be there when they talk 
about honor and justice and making the 
world safe for democracy and fourteen points 
and the self determination of peoples. I want 
to be there to remind them I haven't got a 
tongue to stick into the cheek I haven't got 
either. But the statesmen have tongues. The 
statesmen have cheek. Put my glass case 
upon the speaker's desk and every time the 
gavel descends let me feel its vibration 
through my little jewel case. Then let them 
speak of trade policies and embargoes and 
new colonies and old grudges. Let them de- 
bate the menace of the yellow race and the 
white man’s burden and the course of 
empire * * *, Let them form blocs and alli- 
ances and mutual assistance pacts and guar- 
antees of neutrality. Let them draft notes 
&nd ultimatums and protests and accusa- 
tions. 

But before they vote on them before they 
give the order for all the little guys to start 
killing each other let the main guy rap his 
gavel on my case and point down at me and 
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say here gentlemen is the only issue before 
this house and that is are you for this thing 
here or are you against it. 

That is the only issue before this 
body. 

Mr. FORD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, so that we 
might develop а schedule of speakers 
as relates to this issue, I have con- 
sulted with my distinguished friend, 
the assistant Republican leader, and 
the Senators on both sides of the aisle, 
and that is the reason I will make this 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senators listed below be 
recognized in the order listed and for 
such time as indicated—and some have 
not given me a time. I hope they will 
not be too long. 

But those in order will be first, Sen- 
ator MIKULSKI from Maryland, Senator 
STEVENS from Alaska, Senator BRYAN 
from Nevada, Senator KASSEBAUM from 
Kansas, Senator KERREY of Nebraska. I 
am going to Senator CHAFEE, Senator 
Dopp, Senator WALLOP, Senator SAN- 
FORD, Senator PRESSLER Senator BYRD, 
Senator GORTON, Senator DECONCINI, 
Senator MCCONNELL, Senator GRAHAM 
of Florida, Senator RUDMAN, Senator 
BIDEN, Senator COHEN, and we have 
Senator GRAMM and Senator SIMPSON. 

At the conclusion of Senator COHEN'S 
statement, the Chair will endeavor to 
recognize the majority and minority 
members ultimately. We would be glad 
to have Senator SMITH from New 
Hampshire be included, after Senator 
SIMPSON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr FORD. Mr. President, before we 
listen to the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland, it is my understanding 
that she will need approximately 5 
minutes. The Senator from Alaska will 
need approximately 20 minutes; Sen- 
ator BRYAN, approximately 10 minutes; 
Senator KERREY of Nebraska, approxi- 
mately 15 minutes; Senator CHAFEE, 
approximately 15 minutes; Senator 
DODD, approximately 25 minutes; and 
Senator KASSEBAUM, approximately 10 
minutes. So these are in the proximity 
во we can have some idea of the time. 
Senator SANFORD, approximately 20-25 
minutes; Senator BYRD would be 30 
minutes. 

Senator PRESSLER, does he know how 
much time he will be taking? Senator 
PRESSLER will be 15 minutes. That is 
the approximate time. 

We want to add after Senator COHEN, 
Senator CONRAD, and then Senator 
HATCH will be added to the list. 

Mr. DODD. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may we also inquire of our col- 
leagues how much time they will take 
as well so we can get some sense of how 
long we will have to wait here? 
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Mr. FORD. The Senator from Con- 
necticut, all have been given time lim- 
its, Senator MIKULSKI 5, Senator STE- 
VENS 20 approximately, Senator BRYAN 
10, Senator KASSEBAUM 10, Senator 
KERREY of Nebraska 15, Senator 
CHAFEE 15, and then the Senator from 
Connecticut 25. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Senator CONRAD and Senator HATCH 
will be added to the list. 

THE SUBJECT OF WAR 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, today 
Irise to exercise my responsibility as a 
U.S. Senator, to offer my opinion, to 
give guidance, and to ultimately cast 
my vote on this most important sub- 
ject, the subject of war. Should we or 
should we not provide an unlimited au- 
thority on going to war? 

Mr. President, there is no greater re- 
sponsibility that a Senator can face 
than the decision about war. In the 
course of several days, I have agonized 
over this. I have listened to the Presi- 
dent’s men, consulted with experts, and 
listened intently to my own constitu- 
ents because I know the decisions that 
we are about to make will affect the 
lives of American sons and daughters 
in the desert and the future of the 
United States of America. 

Let me say a word about the troops. 
Every one of our troops in the desert is 
а part of my American family. I know 
they are there at tremendous sacrifice 
and great risk. They are ordinary men 
and women who have been called on to 
act in an extraordinary way. And they 
have responded quickly and gallantly. 
They have been willing to face physical 
hardship, the threat of ghoulish weap- 
ons, and financial sacrifice for their 
families. They have been challenged by 
the scorching heat of the desert and 
the looming threat of confrontation. 
Those men and women have met a 
great test, a test of patriotism and de- 
votion, and everyone here owes them a 
great debt of gratitude for the way 
that they have acted. 

Mr. President, we need to keep them 
in mind and know that however we 
make use of them there, it has to be 
the wisest and most prudent course. 

Mr. President, there are those now 
watching this debate on TV who are 
not friendly to the United States or to 
its interests. There are Americans who 
are mesmerized by this discussion, who 
are also watching these great processes 
unfold. 

I would like to make a comment, if I 
could, about the very nature of the fact 
that this debate is being broadcast 
worldwide, even to the councils of war 
of those who might wage an attack 
against Saudi Arabia or against our 
own troops. First of all, know this: In 
this country, the mere fact that we are 
here and that we are willing to do this 
in an open way and to broadcast across 
the global village demonstrates the 
American commitment to democracy. 
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This is a democratic institution, and it 
sets a norm for democracy. It also 
shows that in a democracy, difference 
is tolerated, and also that difference is 
not division. 

I want those who are watching this 
debate who are not friendly to us to 
understand that: where there is dif- 
ference, there is not division. 

Then there are those saying: Where is 
the debate? When are they going to get 
into the argument? When are we going 
to see “Geraldo goes to the United 
States Senate?" 

Mr. President, that is not the way 
this body is conducting itself. I am 
proud to have been part of this discus- 
sion that I have heard. I see that my 
colleagues here do not want to argue 
with other Senators. The Senators get- 
ting up here today are giving their 
thoughts, their views, and their conclu- 
sions, arrived at in very responsible 
ways. 

We are not here to be glib, to be fac- 
ile, to engage in a kind of debate that 
we would do on some other issues. I 
think that this procedure also shows 
the sincerity of our efforts and the true 
test of what leadership is all about. 

A word about our President. Right 
now, I just want to say that I truly be- 
lieve that he has tried to do his best 
and has tried to act with intelligence 
and integrity. 

Mr. President, that takes me to 
where we are in a legislative frame- 
work. When I ran for the U.S. Senate 4 
years ago, I came in here and said I 
want to get Maryland and this country 
ready for the future. I was excited be- 
cause a new century was coming, a new 
millennium was on its way, and I was 
looking forward to it. 

A year ago, in January of 1990, I 
thought we were on the brink of a 
whole new age. There was a quickening 
of democracy around the world and a 
focus here on our domestic issues. 

As I sat New Year’s Eve in Balti- 
more, I did not see the dawn of a new 
age. I feared the dawn of a dark age be- 
cause of the August 2 invasion of Ku- 
wait by the Saddam Hussein war ma- 
chine. And though I was shocked at the 
brutality of it, I had believed for some 
time that Hussein was a bully. That is 
why over the past several months I 
voted for sanctions, even before the in- 
vasion, that I hoped would curtail his 
human rights abuses. That was to no 
avail. And now he has invaded, and the 
President has organized a multilateral 
and multinational effort to stop him. 

Where do we go from here? Well, Mr. 
President, let me say this: I have been 
doing a lot of thinking and talking 
with my constituents. They are very 
clear in that they urge two policies. 
They urge resolve, and they urge re- 
straint. And that is, essentially, my 
own view. 

That is why I support the resolution 
offered by the majority leader, Senator 
MITCHELL, along with such distin- 
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guished people as Senator NUNN, and 
my senior Senator from Maryland, 
Senator SARBANES. Why? Let us talk 
about the resolution. Let us talk about 
what we are voting on. 

First of all, it begins with Resolved 
by the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Resolved.“ We аге tak- 
ing an act of resolution. The Congress 
is firmly committed to reversing Iraq's 
brutal and illegal occupation of Ku- 
wait. Make no mistake, we are resolved 
in doing so. 

We then go on to say that we further 
resolve that the wisest course is inter- 
national sanctions and diplomatic ef- 
forts to pressure Iraq to leave Kuwait. 
But we also say we are further resolved 
in not ruling our declaring war or au- 
thorizing the use of force at a later 
time, if it is necessary. 

I think that is pretty plain, and I 
think that is pretty resolute, to say 
just where the Congress of the United 
States of America stands. 

We go on to say that the Congress 
pledges its full and continued support 
for sustaining the policy of economic 
and diplomatic pressures against Iraq. 

There are those who have made con- 
vincing arguments that these sanctions 
are working. They are working and are 
eroding the ability of Iraq to conduct 
its war and are having an effect on de- 
stabilizing the internal politics of Iraq. 

There are those who feel that eco- 
nomic and diplomatic pressures are 
kind of wimpy, that this is a soft way 
to go. I argue just the opposite, that 
they show resolve and commitment 
and should be followed. 

Mr. President, in the Mitchell-Nunn 
resolution we also continue to give the 
President the authorization to use 
American  force—conditional force, 
yes—but military action to enforce the 
U.N. embargo, to defend Saudi Arabia 
against Iraqi attack, and to protect 
American forces in the region. 

So I think we offer a commitment to 
sustain military options, to a wise 
course of a continued policy of embar- 
go and sanction, reserving the right for 
further assertive action. 

Mr. President, I think that offers re- 
solve and restraint. I know that the 
time is late, and I hope that the brev- 
ity of my remarks here does not imply 
that I have not thought about this with 
a great deal of care. 

Having reached my conclusion, I 
think that this resolution says a lot, 
not only about American policy, but 
about American character. It says that 
we have a commitment. We have a 
commitment, first of all, to peace, and 
we have a commitment to use force as 
a last resort. We have а commitment 
to being tenacious, even when the 
times are tough and pose а great bur- 
den to our own Nation. We have a com- 
mitment to flexibility, with the chang- 
ing nature of diplomatic initiatives of- 
fered by ourselves and also by other na- 
tions. It is also а commitment to self- 
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sacrifice. I hope that the other nations 
who talk about being part of the coali- 
tion stick with us on the same issues of 
tenacity and self-sacrifice. 

Mr. President, when my name is 
called, I am going to vote for the reso- 
lution offered by Senator MITCHELL, 
which I believe is in the best long-term 
interest of the United States of Amer- 
ica and will get us ready for the future 
and the new age that I hoped for a year 


ago. 

Mr. President, I took the commuter 
train from my home into the Senate 
this morning. And for that hour, mov- 
ing through a snowstorm, I held a town 
meeting about our policy toward Iraq 
and what we should do about Saddam 
Hussein’s invasion of Kuwait. Like 
most Americans, those men and women 
were worried about the possibility of 
war. Some were adamant that we 
should not go to war at all. Others 
thought that we should send our troops 
into Kuwait as soon as possible. 

Like my colleagues here on the floor 
today, they were sober and delibera- 
tive—they took the possibility of war 
seriously, and they were pained by the 
thought of sending our men and women 
in the desert into battle. 

The question of war worries every- 
one—from commuters on the train, to 
my colleagues, to the President of the 
United States. 

I want to say a few words about the 
leadership of President George Bush. 
When Saddam Hussein was ready to in- 
vade Saudi Arabia, President Bush 
moved quickly and decisively. His ac- 
tions stopped Saddam Hussein, saved 
our Persian Gulf allies, and strength- 
ened our policies of international co- 
operation. 

We were served well by his experi- 
ence as he moved in short order to 
begin a sustainable and supportable 
policy of diplomatic pressure and eco- 
nomic sanctions. I believe that he is a 
man of intelligence and a man of integ- 
rity. And I have continually supported 
the President of the United States in 
this challenge. 

When the President sent our troops 
to the desert to protect Saudi Arabia 
and the entire Persian Gulf from Sad- 
dam Hussein’s aggression, I stood with 
him and with them. When he con- 
demned the brutality and belligerence 
of Saddam Hussein, I agreed. When he 
worked to build an international coali- 
tion, I offered by full support. And with 
every attempt to negotiate a peaceful 
solution, I was praying for his success. 

And even when I had differences with 
our President, those differences did not 
lessen the resolve I share with the 
President to bring Saddam Hussein to 
account for his invasion of Kuwait. Be- 
cause in our democracy, difference is 
not division. 

Today, Mr. President, I stand up to 
my responsibility to offer my opinion 
and my guidance. And tomorrow Mr. 
President, I will support the judgments 
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made by this body and my colleagues. 
That is democracy in action. And let 
those who are listening to this debate 
understand one thing very clearly: We 
will stand united. 

There can be no greater responsibil- 
ity than decisions about war. The deci- 
sions we are making are about the lives 
of our American sons and daughters. 
Every one of our troops in the desert is 
a part of my American family. They 
are there at tremendous sacrifice and 
great risk. 

They face personal risk in the desert 
and financial sacrifice for their fami- 
lies at home. They are challenged by 
the scorching heat of the desert, the 
looming threat of confrontation, and 
separation from the ones they love. 
And those men and women have met 
that test. 

Every single person I have talked 
with finds the same thing about these 
young men and women. They are will- 
ing to do whatever is asked by their 
country. And they are incredibly fit for 
duty. 

They are ordinary men and women 
called to an extraordinary event. My 
heart goes out to them and my hat 
comes off to them. Whatever we decide, 
our commitment to them must be sus- 
tained. 

They are very much in my mind as I 
make my decision about the course I 
think is best to follow. But in the end, 
I can only make my decisions by an- 
swering one question: What is best for 
our country? 

We cannot be affected by partisan 
politics. Today, I speak as an Amer- 
ican. Not as a Democrat, but as an 
American who has been agonizing over 
doing the right thing. 

Mr. President, before Iraq ever in- 
vaded Kuwait last year, we took a vote 
on whether or not to impose sanctions 
on Saddam Hussein. I supported sanc- 
tions. And after the invasion, when the 
President persuaded most of the world 
to support sanctions and an embargo, I 
think we began a policy that offers a 
model for a new world order. 

Some argue that we must go to war 
now to prevent the coalition from fall- 
ing apart. I disagree. The use of the 
American military should not be a sub- 
stitute for the weakness of any coali- 
tion. America is not 911 for every prob- 
lem. 

I am angry that our allies have not 
helped out more. Allies are not cheer- 
leaders from the sidelines. The coun- 
tries that have the most at stake 
should share the burden and the risks. 
The U.N. resolution should not mean 
that only U.S. sons and daughters will 
fight. 

President Bush gave Saddam Hussein 
a deadline and he should give our allies 
a deadline, too. 

I am a cosponsor of the Nunn-Mitch- 
ell resolution to support the Presi- 
dent’s original policy of sanctions and 
embargo. This resolution shows re- 
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straint and resolve. It is a steely re- 
solve. 

We sustain all military options and 
say to the President that we support 
all actions in self-defense: to protect 
our troops, to stop Iraq from invading 
Saudi Arabia, and to enforce the em- 
bargo. And it says that when all other 
options have been exhausted, we will 
still be able to use the ultimate last re- 
sort—war. 

Sanctions are not a wimp-out, a cop- 
out, or an easy way out. Continuing 
sanctions calls for great commitment, 
from us and from those countries that 
would stand with us. 

War must be our last choice. The call 
to arms must not be sounded out of im- 
patience. 

I don’t believe that the American 
people have been truly prepared for the 
consequences of war. We have heard as- 
surances that a surgical strike will end 
the war in a few days. But Mr. Presi- 
dent, too many of the experts who have 
led our military say otherwise. It will 
not be easy. 

Two of the world’s largest armies are 
facing each other in an area smaller 
than my own State. The distance 
across Kuwait is not much longer than 
my train ride from Baltimore. A fight- 
er-bomber can fly over in 10 minutes. 

With over 1 million troops on the 
battlefield, there could be 128 men 
fighting for each square mile of Ku- 
wait. The casualties could be horren- 
dous. The weapons will be grisly and 
ghoulish. 4 

Апа the war may not end on the bat- 
tlefield. We must anticipate that this 
action could trigger a widespread and 
lasting wave of terrorism. On airlines, 
in Europe, and here at home. 

That is why we must exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of sanctions. And in fact, 
sanctions are working—90 percent of 
Iraq's imports are now cut off. Almost 
100 percent of the exports. Iraq's GNP 
has gone down 50 percent. The best es- 
timates are that it can go down over 70 
percent. 

Sanctions can mean an enemy that is 
worn out and worn down. 

I have listened to arguments from all 
sides. Here on the floor. In briefings 
from the President, our military lead- 
ers, and the CIA. In the past few weeks, 
as I have moved around my State, I 
have heard from Marylanders of every 
opinion. 

Тһе agonizing does not end with this 
vote. I will continue to pray and work 
for peace. I believe that continuing the 
sanctions and embargo is the best deci- 
sion for our country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

‘THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, first 
let me commend the whips for their ac- 
tion. I do believe it is much better to 
have some order and understanding of 
how we are going to proceed. It is the 
first act of our new majority whip. So 
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I congratulate both him and Senator 
SIMPSON for their action. 

I think first it would be important 
for us to remember why we are here. I 
am one who went to the Persian Gulf 
during the December period with the 
Senator from Hawaii, [Mr. INOUYE]. 
When we came back, we visited with 
the President, and the President once 
again reiterated to us that he would be 
happy to have the support of Congress. 
On January 8, the President wrote to 
Senator DOLE and made this state- 
ment: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, DC, January 8, 1991. 

DEAR SENATOR DOLE; The current situation 
in the Persian Gulf, brought about by Iraq's 
unprovoked invasion and subsequent brutal 
occupation of Kuwait, threatens vital U.S. 
interests. The situation also threatens the 
peace. It would, however, greatly enhance 
the chances for peace if Congress were not to 
go on record supporting the position adopted 
by the UN Security Council on twelve sepa- 
rate occasions. Such an action would under- 
line that the United States stands with the 
international community and on the side of 
law and decency; it also would help dispel 
any belief that may exist in the minds of 
Iraq's leaders that the United States lacks 
the necessary unity to act decisively in re- 
sponse to Iraq's continued aggression against 
Kuwait. 

Secretary of State Baker is meeting with 
Iraq’s Foreign Minister on January 9. It 
would have been most constructive if he 
could have presented the Iraqi government а 
Resolution passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress supporting the UN position and in par- 
ticular Security Council Resolution 678. As 
you know, I have frequently stated my desire 
for such а Resolution. Nevertheless, there is 
still opportunity for Congress to act to 
strengthen the prospects for peace and safe- 
guard this country's vital interests. 

I therefore request that the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate adopt a Resolu- 
tion stating that Congress supports the use 
of all necessary means to implement UN Se- 
curity Council Resolution 678. Such action 
would send the clearest possible message to 
Saddam Hussein that he must withdraw 
without condition or delay from Kuwait. 
Anything less would only encourage Iraqi in- 
transigence; anything else would risk de- 
tracting from the international coalition 
arrayed against Iraq's aggression. 

I ат determined to do whatever is nec- 
essary to protect America's security. I ask 
Congress to join with me in this task. I can 
think of no better way than for Congress to 
express its support for the President at this 
critical time. This truly is the last best 
chance for peace. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE BUSH. 

Mr. President, that was my conclu- 
sion, too, when I returned from those 
lengthy briefings that the Senator 
from Hawaii and I had in the Persian 
Gulf and the nations of that area. I can 
understand why some of the nations 
over there who are members of the 
United Nations do not understand what 
is going on here, and I would remind 
the Senate of article 43 of the Charter 
of the United Nations. It states: 

1. Al] Members of the United Nations, in 
order to contribute to the maintenance of 
international peace and security, undertake 
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to make available to the Security Council, 
on its call and in accordance with a special 
agreement or agreements, armed forces, as- 
sistance and facilities, including rights or 
passage, necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall 
govern the numbers and types of forces, their 
degree of readiness and general location, and 
the nature of the facilities and assistance to 
be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be 
neogitated as soon as possible on the initia- 
tive of the Security Council. They shall be 
concluded between the Security Council and 
Members or between the Security Council 
and groups of Members and shall be subject 
to ratification by the signatory states in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes. 


Mr. President, the President has 
called upon us to support his position 
in responding to that call. It is a U.N. 
resolution we are supporting, and he 
wants Congress to go on record. Con- 
gress, it seems to me, should do that. 

Incidentally, we went back in our re- 
search and found that the former Sen- 
ator from Ohio, Mr. Taft, іп 1945 made 
some very interesting comments con- 
cerning the article 43, and specifically 
raised the question concerning whether 
it might be desirable for Congress to 
reserve some power to consider wheth- 
er or not this treaty, this charter that 
we ratified in this Senate in 1945, was 
inconsistent with the Constitution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of Mr. Taft's statement be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the Taft 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

Mr. TAFT. I fully agree with the Senator 
from Texas. In what the Senator has stated 
lies the great value of the Organization, and 
it cannot be underestimated. My only point 
is that I believe the people of America should 
not feel the force is the main feature of the 
Charter. If they do, they may be badly dis- 
illusioned, and they may turn against the 
Charter, as well as the Organization, because 
certain things are not being done which they 
thought would be done. So much emphasis 
has been placed on force in public discussions 
that most of our citizens do not realize how 
impotent this force is іп any major crisis. 
Force has been grossly overplayed. 

VETO POWER CAN BE A WEAPON TO PROTECT 

JUSTICE 

So long as action under the Charter is 
based on expediency and not on justice, I be- 
lieve that the veto power is necessary. Oth- 
erwise it might be possible for the great na- 
tions, while fully complying with the defi- 
nite obligations of the Charter, to act un- 
justly and contrary to the interest of many 
smaller nations. Apparently, under рага- 
graph 4 of article 2, boundaries fixed in the 
treaty of peace are to be frozen in the ab- 
sence of some voluntary readjustment, for 
all members pledge themselves to refrain 
from the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independ- 
ence of any state. If unjust boundaries are 
set up in the treaty of peace, any attempt to 
rectify those boundaries by force would be a 
violation of the Charter no matter how just 
that rectification might be. The veto power 
enables us to judge such a matter and refuse 
to permit the machinery of the Charter to be 
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used against a nation fighting, in effect, for 
the freedom of its own people. 

I have also been interested in the problem 
of whether the obligations of the Charter 
prevent one nation going to the assistance of 
another which is attacked by one of the pow- 
ers holding a veto. Thus, conceivably, Russia 
might attack Turkey, or France might at- 
tack Syria. It is at least doubtful to my 
mind whether Great Britain or ourselves, for 
instance, could go to the defense of Turkey 
or Syria, assuming that the veto power was 
exercised. I suppose the answer to this is 
that if one of the five great powers violates 
the Charter and vetoes action against its 
own violation, the Charter is for all practical 
purposes dissolved in failure. Of course, we 
look forward with hope for unanimous action 
by the great powers, and a willingness on 
their part to submit their disputes to peace- 
ful settlement. On this continent we could 
clearly go to the defense of any American 
state under the doctrine of collective self-de- 
fense in article 51. 

THE POWER OF THE AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 


In connection with the veto power, I think 
it is much more important to fix the powers 
and duties of the American representative on 
the Security Council under chapter УП. I be- 
lieve that we should fix these duties at the 
same time we adopt the treaty, but I do not 
greatly object to considering the question at 
a later time. I do wish to emphasize the im- 
portance of this representative's powers and 
duties. There are three cases in which they 
affect the vital interests of the American 
people: 

First. There are those cases in which ac- 
tion is sought against the United States it- 
self. I have stated that in my opinion we 
should always be willing to submit any 
international dispute to arbitration or adju- 
dication, providing that the boards or courts 
established are bound to decide the question 
on principles of justice. This, however, in- 
volves authority to arbitrate disputes. That 
has always been a matter determined by 
Congress. I should be inclined to pass a stat- 
ute defining the conditions under which the 
American representative could agree to a 
proper submission. I should make the au- 
thority as wide as possible. 

І agree with the Senator from Minnesota 
that we should adhere to the World Court 
with regard to matters which are justifiable. 
I also believe that we should go further and 
agree to submit other matters, as well, to ar- 
bitration, and direct our American rep- 
resentative to do so. Moreover, we should 
state the conditions upon which he should do 
so. 
Mr. President, if our representative, in 
some extraordinary circumstances, should 
find it necessary to refuse to agree to arbi- 
tration, I believe he should be instructed to 
veto any measures thereupon threatened 
against us under articles 41 and 42. 

The second class of cases involves those in 
which we are called upon to apply sanctions 
or supply forces against nations which the 
Security Council considers to be aggressors. 
There may be a number of different situa- 
tions. I do not think we would care to ap- 
prove the use of force in an oppressive way 
against a nation struggling for its freedom 
and with whose case our people sympathize. 
It is important to determine whether such a 
cause shall be determined by the President 
or by Congress. 

It may be that we will not care to approve 
the use of force if it involves an obligation 
which would inevitably lead to a major war. 
We should determine whether this is to be 
decided by the President or by Congress. 
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There may also be cases in which the 
threat to the peace is so distant from us that 
other nations should undertake the police 
function. Probably this situation would be 
covered by the supplemental treaty under ar- 
ticle 43. 

There is this consideration, however, in 
dealing with the power of our representative 
to authorize sanctions or force. If we assume 
certain definite obligations, I am prepared to 
leave to the President the performance of 
those obligations. But the veto power given 
under article 27 makes every individual case 
& question of national policy and not of jus- 
tice. There is no obligation of any kind on us 
to vote for sanctions or force if we consider 
that it is unwise to do so from a question of 
our own national policy. Ordinarily, national 
policy in the field of sanctions and war has 
been decided by Congress. Under the Con- 
stitution, only Congress can declare war. It 
would seem desirable therefore, that some 
power be reserved to Congress to direct vot- 
ing by our representative which may involve 
& war as distinguished from policing oper- 
ations or may involve sanctions or vital eco- 
nomic dangers to the United States. I do not 
intend here to state any final opinion on 
these questions. I only feel that they are 
questions which must be decided by Congress 
when the office of representative is created, 
and that they are far broader and more im- 
portant than the problems arising under ar- 
ticle 43, which have been debated at some 
length on the floor of the Senate this week. 

I do not maintain it is, and I do not 
maintain that what the President is 
doing is inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution. I do believe that as I have 
listened to people here on the floor, I 
have not heard anyone say we should 
not be in Saudi Arabia. I have not 
heard anyone say that the President 
was wrong to put our forces in harm's 
way. 

There have been some people who 
criticized the number of troops, wheth- 
er there should have been an increase 
in November. That, I believe. And in 
our briefings in Saudi Arabia and other 
areas, the Senator from Hawaii and I 
were told that it was a military rec- 
ommendation to the President that the 
threat of force was not credible with 
the number of troops who were there at 
the time, so the troops were increased. 

Congress in the past has specifically 
passed resolutions or taken action to 
authorize the use of force without de- 
claring war. Incidentally, for all of my 
friends who want to declare war, I 
would urge them to take a look at 
some of the implications in existing 
statutes. For instance, under the 
Gramm-Rudman law, a declaration of 
war—OMB advises the Warner resolu- 
tion is not a declaration of war—causes 
suspension of the Gramm-Rudman 
budget restraints. 

Under an old statute, a declaration of 
war could also give the President some 
authority regarding wage and price 
controls. Does anyone really realize 
what they are asking when they ask for 
a declaration of war at this time. But 
this is not a declaration of war. We do 
not have a declaration of war before us 
because we do not want war. I do not 
think there is anyone here who wants 
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war. We want the Nation to be able to 
respond to the United Nations accord- 
ing to its charter, and to be able to 
provide forces to support that objec- 
tive. 

Mr. President, in 1899, Congress ap- 
proved a voluntary group to go to deal 
with the Philippine insurrection in the 
Philippines. In 1900, Congress approved 
sending our forces to China during the 
Boxer Rebellion. In Cuba, Congress ар- 
proved in 1902 an amendment that spe- 
cifically gave the United States the au- 
thority to intervene in Cuban affairs. 
In 1914, Congress passed a joint resolu- 
tion similar to this one, justifying the 
deployment by the President of the 
Armed Forces of the United States 
against Mexico. We had a similar ac- 
tion in 1915 in Haiti. 

In 1926, Congress authorized the 
President to send members of the Unit- 
ed States military to Nicaragua. Again 
in 1927, Congress dealt with the in- 
volvement of our forces in a Chinese 
civil war. In 1955, Congress passed a 
joint resolution which authorized the 
President to employ the Armed Forces 
of the United States as he deemed nec- 
essary for the specific purpose of secur- 
ing and protecting Formosa and the 
Pescadores against armed attack. And 
in 1957, Congress passed a joint resolu- 
tion to authorize the President to use 
armed forces in Lebanon. 

We have had a series of such involve- 
ments. In 1962, during the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis, Congress passed a resolution 
to support President Kennedy and to 
prevent the Soviets from establishing a 
military presence in Cuba. And we all 
know about the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion in 1964. And in 1965, we had an- 
other resolution supporting the Presi- 
dent in the Dominican Republic. 

In the absence of strong congres- 
sional support, the President, in his 
role as Commander in Chief, may not 
be understood abroad when voices are 
raised here at home concerning the 
power of Congress to declare war. I 
think that is the reason we are here. 

The President kept hearing this, kept 
hearing it from the Congress, ‘‘Remem- 
ber, you cannot use the force of the 
United States except pursuant to a dec- 
laration of war." But he does not want 
to declare war. I do not want to declare 
war. I challenge anyone to stand up 
here on the floor of the Senate and say 
that they want to declare war. What we 
want to do is support the objectives of 
the U.N. resolution to achieve peace, to 
try and keep the peace. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, if the 
Congress really wanted to do that, this 
Congress now should take some action 
that the last Congress did not do. 

The armed services bill was passed 
out of the Senate and was in con- 
ference before the deployment of forces 
following the Iraqi attack on Kuwait. 
The defense appropriations bill, that 
this Senator was involved in last Sep- 
tember, contained provisions authoriz- 
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ing the use of moneys, authorizing the 
Secretary of Defense to utilize con- 
tributions made to the United States, 
extended the callup authority for re- 
servists and National Guard personnel 
specifically for this purpose in Desert 
Shield, and permitted the Department 
of Defense to spend up to $1 billion 
from a special account created for this, 
the defense cooperation account, for 
the support of Operation Desert Shield. 

In other words, Mr. President, if peo- 
ple here in the Congress wanted to 
limit the President's authority pursu- 
ant to the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and pursuant to the action that 
he had already taken, this Congress 
had an opportunity last fall and did not 
take it. This President had the right to 
assume from everything everybody said 
that this Congress was behind the 
President. 

The Congress even appointed 20 Mem- 
bers, 10 from each body, to consult 
with the President, and this President 
has consulted with Members of Con- 
gress concerning this action more than 
any President in the history of the 
United States. I challenge anyone to 
come up with a contrary statement. 

I am а member of that consultative 
group. I know the President has gone 
out of his way to listen, to expand the 
group, to include people who were oth- 
erwise not included in it by Congress. 

Mr. President, it is imperative that 
we think about why the President 
seeks this support. We have the largest 
military force deployed since World 
War II in the Persian Gulf region. It is 
there to support the objectives of the 
United Nations. Having just come back 
from there, as I said, I can tell the Sen- 
ate that every single person in the 
military that I talked to asked me 
about what Congress was going to do: 
Was Congress going to make the Per- 
sian Gulf Desert Shield operation into 
another Vietnam, into another Korea, 
and set down guidelines which would 
prevent the maintenance of peace? 

That is what is going on here, and I 
am sick at heart to hear so many peo- 
ple say on the floor of the Senate they 
support our people over there, they 
support what the President had done, 
but we should wait. We should wait be- 
cause they believe the President's re- 
quest for the use of force to keep the 
peace ought to wait until the sanctions 
work. 

Wait until the sanctions work. We 
saw marines that had been in the 
desert since August. They had been 
training daily. One of them said to me: 
Senator, can you imagine what it is 
like for a marine to be without beer for 
4 months? They have been out there, 
day in and day out, on that desert get- 
ting used to it, and they are ready. We 
have to convince Saddam Hussein that 
they are not only ready but they can 
do the job if he does not comply with 
the U.N. resolution. 
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We also went to а whole series of 
areas. We visited vessels on the gulf. 
We visited with pilots. We visited with 
the Army people, with the commander 
over there, General Schwarzkopf, and 
his very dedicated and capable staff. 
All of them, even the foreign leaders in 
the nations we went to, said the prob- 
lem is that Saddam Hussein is not get- 
ting the message. He does not believe 
you. He listens to the voices from 
home. He hears these people on CNN 
who say we are not going to support 
that, and that the President does not 
have the authority he says he has. 

So the President did ask us to come 
on board. As Senator Vandenberg used 
to say, If you want to be on board at 
the time of the landing or the crash 
landing, you have to be on board at the 
takeoff.’ The President has asked for 
us to get on board, to show the Nation 
is united behind those people who are 
deployed in the Persian Gulf region. 
Clearly the resolution that was dis- 
cussed and presented by the majority 
leader does not meet the request of the 
President. Why should we be here and 
vote for something that does not give 
the President the authority he needs to 
carry out the purpose of the U.N. reso- 
lution? 

One of the things we did on our trip 
was to go to Israel. I want to tell the 
Senate that that nation is in dire peril. 
It has been on alert now for so long it 
is straining them financially. Clearly 
they have the strongest threat against 
them, stronger than even the threat 
against the U.N. coalition forces. And 
there is no question that Saddam Hus- 
sein and his country have targeted Is- 
rael. If there is à nation that is going 
to be harmed, if the will of the United 
Nations in getting Iraq out of Kuwait 
is not complied with, it will be Israel. 

Ireally believe that the problem we 
face now is to achieve the compliance 
with the U.N. resolution without the 
use of force. And how can we do that if 
these people in charge of Iraq do not 
believe that we will use the force we 
have already deployed? 

Ithink it is important for the Senate 
to realize what we are talking about, 
how big this country is. Iraq is one- 
third the size of my State of Alaska. 
Did the Presiding Officer know that? It 
is one-third the size of Alaska. It actu- 
ally has produced and exported less oil 
in the last 10 years than has been pro- 
duced and exported from my State in 
the last 10 years. Yet it has 17 to 18 
million people, and its income has been 
dedicated not to building an infrastruc- 
ture and educational institutions and 
docks and taking care of wildlife and 
tourist facilities. They have dedicated 
their income to making war. They have 
dedicated their income to maintaining 
over 1 million men and women in arms. 
And they have at least another million 
in reserve. 

I cannot understand anyone in the 
Senate who received this booklet that 
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we all received from Amnesty Inter- 
national having any question about the 
intentions of the Iraqis. We understand 
command and control. Isolated in- 
вбапсев of abuses and atrocities can 
happen in war, but I challenge my col- 
leagues to read this, read this report of 
Amnesty International that urges an 
end to torture and killings and the 
widespread human rights violations 
and come to the conclusion that some- 
how or other this military machine is 
going to be deterred by economic sanc- 
tions alone. It has not been deterred by 
any concept of economics the world 
knows. It has dedicated all of its in- 
come to building the facilities of war: 
chemical warfare, biological warfare. It 
is working on a nuclear capability, and 
if it were not for Israel, they would 
have it now. 

I believe it is time that we take a 
look at, really, what can we do, what 
can we do as Members of Congress to 
support the U.N. goals of trying to 
have Saddam Hussein and his forces 
leave Kuwait without the use of force. 
To me it is plain; that is, to do what 
has been asked by the President. I do 
not believe he had the duty to do that. 
After we already acquiesced in financ- 
ing that Desert Shield operation, after 
we acquiesced in extending the periods 
of enlistment, extending the authority 
for calling up the reserves, any Presi- 
dent would have the right to assume 
Congress agreed with what was going 
on and did not seek to interfere. But 
because of the voices that have been 
raised, and they continue to be raised 
here, I believe it is necessary for us to 
do what has been requested and that is 
to give the President of the United 
States the authority to carry out the 
objectives of the U.N. resolutions and 
specifically the one that says that such 
force as may be necessary may be used 
to remove the forces of Iraq from Ku- 
wait if they do not withdraw by Janu- 
ary 15. 

In my judgment, there is ground here 
for people to have a difference about 
sanctions in terms of whether, stand- 
ing alone, they will work. The question 
is not whether they will work, but 
whether they will work in time. Can we 
preserve the coalition that is there 
now, and can we maintain the support 
of the American people in the deploy- 
ment of this many people, the mainte- 
nance of this credible force to carry 
out the U.N. resolution? 

I still am of the opinion that if the 
Iraqis realize that there is no further 
impediment in the way of the use of 
the U.N. forces, the forces arrayed 
under the banner of the United Nations 
in the Persian Gulf, there will be a 
peaceful resolution of this. I must con- 
fess I am а little more pessimistic 
since I read the Amnesty International 
report than I was before, because the 
extent of those atrocities is just over- 
whelming. We have been told that Iraq 
has destroyed the birth and death 
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record of Kuwait. It has destroyed the 
passport records. It has destroyed even 
the driver's license records. It has 
eliminated Kuwait from the memory of 
man, as far as they are concerned. It 
has even barred access to Kuwait, I am 
informed, by our news media. They are 
free to go into Iraq but they cannot go 
into Kuwait. 

Is that not а dichotomy since Iraq 
believes Kuwait is now Iraq? 

Why should we not have free access 
for the press to know what is going on 
in what we believe is Kuwait and what 
the Iraqis believe is now part of their 
nation? 

I am of the opinion, Mr. President, 
that the people who do not vote to sup- 
port the request of the President are 
not really supporting our forces in the 
field. That is what makes me sick at 
heart. 

The array of our young men and 
women over there is tremendous. They 
have a morale factor that is just amaz- 
ing. Everywhere we went, the Senator 
from Hawaii asked about absent-with- 
out-leave statistics, about sick-leave 
statistics, about reenlistment statis- 
tics. It might interest the Senate to 
know: No AWOL's; the lowest sick 
leave in the world in the American 
forces; the highest level of reenlist- 
ment in U.S. forces. The morale of 
these people over there is just tremen- 
dous. 

Would we like to send them a signal 
that this Senate is unwilling to give 
them support? That is the way they are 
going to read it. I hope they do not 
have to read about some cliffhanger 
vote tomorrow on this resolution. This 
Senator is used to cliffhangers, Mr. 
President. I sat here and watched the 
vote on the Alaska pipeline. It was а 
tie vote broken by the then Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the only 
vote he ever cast. It only took 1 vote to 
authorize that pipeline, and we have 
exported 8 billion barrels of oil. We un- 
derstand democracy. One vote can 
make a difference. 

But I wonder, does the world under- 
stand it? Does the world understand 
that the Senate of the United States 
can come in response to a request of 
the President of the United States to 
take and reaffirm what we have done? 
We went to the United Nations, got the 
U.N. support. The people are there. Our 
forces are there. The President has had 
his people negotiating all over the 
world to get money to support this de- 
ployment. 

Now will the world understand a 
close vote in the U.S. Senate? I do not 
think the world even understands, as I 
said in the beginning, why we are here 
in view of the U.N. Charter. We com- 
mitted as a nation to deploy forces at 
the request of the Security Council to 
meet its objectives. We did. 

Now the question is can they be used? 
Is that force, which is now а credible 
force, of the nature that is required to 
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make the threat believable? Can we 
really say the President may use ít? He 
has asked us for that authority. 

I think, as I pointed out in my state- 
ment, Mr. President, that the Presi- 
dent’s request is not irregular; it has 
been made by Presidents in the past, 
and Congress, to my knowledge, has 
never refused. When the President of 
the United States has come and asked 
for such an authority, to my knowl- 
edge, the Congress has never refused. 
The Mitchell resolution would not 
grant him the authority he asks with 
forces in the field, an overwhelming 
military force of American young men 
and women. 

From my point of view, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there can be no vote that sup- 
ports those people other than to sup- 
port the Warner resolution. It is clear; 
it puts some burdens on the President, 
but burdens he will live with, I am 
sure. He will find some way—other 
Presidents have found some way—to 
live with them, or explain why he did 
not. 

But clearly this is, I think, the most 
important vote we will cast in our 
service here, because if it is cast in à 
way that sends the wrong signal, those 
people who want to count body bags 
and talk about numbers in terms of the 
casualties that may come from this op- 
eration are going to have the chance. 
Unless there is à clear signal sent by 
this Congress that we stand behind the 
President of the United States, behind 
those who went to the United Nations 
and got the United Nations on record 
with its demand to restore Kuwait, to 
have the Iraqi forces out of Kuwait, 
then I think the result will be war. 

I still believe there is a chance to 
maintain peace if we act in support of 
the goals that have been enunciated by 
our President. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. BRYAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 


THE PERSIAN GULF 

Мг. BRYAN. Mr. President, there аге 
few times in our Nations history that 
this Chamber has considered such 
weighty issues as we debate here today. 

As we ponder the issue of war and 
peace we are reminded that the armies 
of Saddam Hussein have marched twice 
in the last decade across international 
borders invading neighbors with whom 
they were at peace. These were inva- 
sions of conquest, first against Iran; 
then on August 2, against the small 
country of Kuwait. 

On the day before his armies invaded 
Kuwait, Saddam Hussein was reassur- 
ing Arab leaders that he was going to 
settle his differences with Kuwait not 
by the use of force. Mr. President, He 
lied. 

We have seen such lawless conduct 
before in this century. In the stormy 
decade of the Great Depression, Ameri- 
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cans watched as Nazi Germany first re- 
occupied the Rhineland. 

The world looked the other way, be- 
lieving that this would satisfy Adolf 
Hitler. And then, after terrorism and 
political turmoil, fostered by Berlin, 
Austria was annexed into the Third 
Reich. 

In the ultimate abdication of moral 
responsibility, the world learned a new 
word to equate with appeasement: Mu- 
nich. 

In Winston Churchill’s chilling 
words, we are reminded of the results 
of that naive attempt to placate ag- 
gressors: Silent, mournful, aban- 
doned, broken, Czechoslovakia recedes 
into the darkness." 

The breakdown of collective security, 
of free nations failing to confront ag- 
gressors, resulted in the most devastat- 
ing war in history. Millions of people 
perished as armies marched and 
countermarched as bombs  leveled 
cities, and the darkest nightmare of 
genocide became a reality. 

American soldiers died a thousand 
deaths on remote beaches and in snow- 
covered forests. Тһе cemeteries of Eu- 
rope and the Pacific are testament to 
the price America has paid for standing 
up late to aggressors. 

It is argued that Saddam Hussein is 
no Hitler; that the desert wastes of 
Iraq are not industrial Germany; that 
this petty aggressor does not warrant 
the full measure of our response. 

Mr. President, the folly of that argu- 
ment is clear. Hussein now, today, has 
under arms more men than Hitler when 
the German Army marched into the 
Rhineland. 

Тһе Ігаді Army today has more 
tanks than when the Panzer Divisions 
crushed France in May 1940. And, most 
chiling of all, Hussein is much closer 
today to having a nuclear weapon than 
Adolf Hitler ever was. 

The Iraqi regime has used one of the 
20th century's most terrible inven- 
tions: chemical weapons not only 
against Iranian troops in that bloody 
war, but also against its own helpless 
people. The photos of the dead Kurdish 
villagers are a silent, grim reminder of 
what kind of man we are dealing with 
in Baghdad. 

As clear as this aggression was as 
brutal as Saddam Hussein's legions 
were to the Kuwaiti people, the admin- 
istration did not immediately react 
with force. President Bush and Sec- 
retary of State Baker made an honest 
attempt to set up meetings directly 
with Saddam Hussein. 

The President offered 15 different 
dates for Secretary Baker to meet with 
Saddam Hussein to discuss this issue, 
all of which were rejected. Finally, 
Secretary Baker and the Iraqi Foreign 
Minister Aziz met in Geneva, to no 
avail. 

The question is not who is the ag- 
gressor, not who broke the peace, not 
who cast the first stone, not whose re- 
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gime is a mortal threat to its neigh- 
bors and world peace and not who has 
attempted negotiations. 

There should be no doubt in this 
Chamber or in this country that once 
the Iraq armies crossed the border of 
Kuwait, they committed an act of ag- 
gression. 

The question before this body and, 
indeed, before this country, is what is 
the most effective way to remove Sad- 
dam Hussein from Kuwait, to reverse 
this act of aggression. 

The President has mobilized the 
international community, through the 
United Nations, in a policy of tough 
economic sanctions. 

This effort, skillfully led by Presi- 
dent Bush, and executed by Secretary 
Baker, has resulted in one of the most 
effective embargoes in history. 

Export of Iraq's oil has been stopped. 
This shutdown or Iraqi oil exports has 
devastated Iraqi international finances 
and Iraq’s ability to purchase critical 
war material on the open market. Esti- 
mates indicate that because of the ef- 
fectiveness of the sanctions the Iraqi 
economy has been reduced by 40 per- 
cent, or more. 

Military and industrial material im- 
ports have been reduced to a trickle, 
and the United States Navy and our а1- 
lies have already inflicted a grievous 
economic punishment on the Iraqis for 
breaking the peace. 

The cost, to the Iraqi economy and 
people has been severe. 

Many have argued, most notably in 
testimony before Chairman NUNN’s 
committee, that sanctions are taking a 
severe toll on the Iraqis and that these 
sanctions alone should be given an op- 
portunity to corrode the political will, 
the Iraqi economy, and the Iraqi mili- 
tary machine. 

When two former Joint Chiefs of 
Staff who served under President 
Reagan argue that sanctions should be 
given time to work, that they are tak- 
ing their toll, those arguments are 
worthy of taking note. 

The President and his principal ad- 
visers have argued to the contrary. 
They do not dispute that the sanctions 
are hurting Iraq, but they remain con- 
vinced that sanctions alone will not do 
the job. There have also been questions 
raised as to the long-term staying 
power of the coalition of nations en- 
forcing the embargo on Iraqi imports 
and exports. 

As to the conduct of our foreign pol- 
icy, the Constitution delegates to the 


President primary responsibility. 
There cannot be hundreds of voices іп 
American diplomacy. 


When President Bush and his admin- 
istration argue that sanctions alone 
wil not do the job, due deference 
should be paid to that opinion. 

It does no discredit to the legitimate 
role of the Congress or the Senate to 
say that the President is the chief dip- 
lomat and Commander in Chief, and 
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that his arguments аге persuasive апа 
compelling. 

Moreover, we should not risk the 
sending of anything less than a unified 
signal to Saddam Hussein. This dic- 
tator's ability to miscalculate is our 
greatest danger. To date he has made 
several deadly miscalculations: Sad- 
dam Hussein invaded Iran, hoping for a 
quick victory, he ended up with an 8- 
year war. 

Saddam Hussein invaded Kuwait 
thinking they would not fight. Kuwait 
did fight. 

Saddam Hussein believed the Saudis 
would never invite American forces to 
its soil, and now he faces a massive 
American military force. 

Saddam Hussein calculated that 
America would never react, would 
never move to Saudi Arabia's defense. 
President Bush launched the swiftest 
buildup of military force in history in 
defense of Saudi Arabia. 

And now he is calculating that Amer- 
ica lacks the will and resolve. That we 
are divided, that we will not back up 
the President. 

We cannot afford to send that kind of 
signal to provide him with the false 
hope that we are anything less than 
committed to his withdrawal from Ku- 
wait. Endorsing the U.N. resolution 
which.authorizes the use of force will 
provide the President with the author- 
ity to launch а military offensive oper- 
ation if the President of the United 
States deems that necessary. 

But the U.N. resolution is no order to 
attack, no ultimatum requiring an im- 
mediate offensive. It is up to President 
Bush to discern if diplomatic move- 
ment can continue in the policy of 
sanctions and containment. And ulti- 
mately it will be up to the President to 
make that awesome decision of launch- 
ing a military offensive. 

We in this Chamber should not de- 
ceive ourselves or the American people 
by believing the rosy scenarios of а 
quick and bloodless victory. 

While we all hope, should President 
Bush decide to attack, that the conflict 
will be swift and the cost small, his- 
tory teaches us that this has seldom 
been the case. Phrases such as Home 
before the leaves fall" and “Оп to Rich- 
mond" echo in the pages of history as 
a warning to those who hope for quick 
and painless victory. 

President Bush, who himself has ex- 
perienced the horrors of war, must be 
trusted to leave no stone unturned in 
the quest for а peaceful resolution. I 
trust the President. 

As we approach this crisis we should 
keep two additional points in mind: our 
dependence on foreign oil and the fail- 
ure of our allies to stand by our side. 

In no small part the invasion of Ku- 
wait, and the world's concerns about 
Kuwait's future, stems from that re- 
gion's vast oil reserves. Today we are 
more, not less, dependent on foreign 
oil, especially oil from the Persian 
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Gulf, more dependent than when we 
suffered the gas lines and shortages of 
the mid-seventies. 

Today we import 50 percent of our oil 
from abroad, and the estimates are 
that we will import as much as 75 per- 
cent in а decade. 

The administration is now, hopefully, 
at the end of a 2-year process to de- 
velop а national energy policy. It is 
long in coming and apparently still in 
the throes of internal debate. We 
should move forward early this year on 
conservation efforts, including improv- 
ing automobile fuel economy, that re- 
sult in permanent reductions in our 
consumption of foreign oil. 

Our level of dependence on foreign oil 
is а latent threat to our security. 

Тһе administration's tenure is half 
over, and each year we become more 
dependent, more at risk. To not ad- 
dress our energy dependence now, when 
the country is galvanized and under- 
stands the true costs of such а dan- 
gerous dependence, would be a failure 
equal to а failure to expel Saddam Hus- 
sein. 

The President and Secretary of State 
Baker have marshalled the world com- 
munity in the diplomatic effort. Yet, 
while there is success in diplomatic 
unity, there is à real lack of support 
both financially and militarily to this 
cause. Countries which have as much 
at stake or more in the Persian Gulf 
are conspicuously hanging back. The 
President should renew the effort to 
make this truly an international alli- 
ance on the ground as well as on paper. 

Both Japan and Germany could do 
more, much more, to offset the massive 
costs of the military effort. 

With the notable exception of the 
British, who are standing fast with 
America both diplomatically and on 
the ground in Saudi Arabia, Western 
Europe could do much more. I have 
been to the gulf, and I wish I had seen 
more foreign uniforms, rather than 
just the desert fatigues of American 
military personnel. 

Even if one accepts the argument 
that both Japan and West Germany are 
proscribed from military involvement, 
there is no reason not to see more fi- 
nancial and noncombat assistance. 

There is absolutely no good reason 
why there are not German and Japa- 
nese field hospitals, supply units, and 
the thousands of other jobs that would 
not run counter to any legitimate con- 
stitutional restrictions. 

This Senator, like the American peo- 
ple, will long remember that the Brit- 
ish stood with us while others held 
back. 

We can wish for a utopian world, 
where only peaceful men and women of 
good will lead nations. That is the hope 
of all of us. But as Saddam Hussein has 
cruelly reminded us, it is a wish as yet 
unfulfilled. As President Bush moves 
into this critical phase we should stand 
united. The signal to Baghdad from 
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Washington should be firm, and our 
thoughts should be of our troops in the 
desert. 

I thank the Chair. I yield the floor. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GRA- 
HAM). The Senator from Kansas [Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM] is recognized. 


A DEBATE OF ENORMOUS IMPORTANCE 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, it 
goes without saying that the debate be- 
fore us is of enormous importance. It 
uniquely reflects the doubts and divi- 
sions that exist in the American pub- 
lic. My conversations these past few 
days with Kansans who have families 
in Saudi Arabia have been heartfelt. 
There are deep concerns and fears. I be- 
lieve each and every one of us under- 
stands those well. 

Everyone has hoped that since Au- 
gust the various diplomatic initiatives 
would have succeeded. 

Up to this point, they have not. Ear- 
lier this evening the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KERRY] made an elo- 
quent statement. I would take excep- 
tion, however, to his statement that 
the issue is about closing ranks with 
the President or meeting a deadline set 
by the Security Council of the United 
Nations. It is much more than that. 

The basic issue of Saddam Hussein’s 
withdrawing from Kuwait is agreed to 
by everyone. But what is before us at 
this particular moment is the question 
of whether we wait or whether we pro- 
ceed with the policy that was called for 
by our allied coalition and the Presi- 
dent. 

Do we support the efforts of the 
international coalition to isolate Iraq, 
or do we in Congress want to stand 
back and undermine that coalition by 
setting our own goals and our own 
force? 

For many of us who have argued over 
the years, we should not go it alone— 
we should work with the United Na- 
tions—the coalition mobilized by the 
President is a landmark achievement. 

It now is clear that the broad and 
overwhelming domestic consensus of 
last August has unraveled and, as Win- 
ston Churchill once said: “Тһе terrible 
ifs accumulate.“ 

From the start of this crisis, the 
President has always demanded “ітп- 
mediate and  unconditional  with- 
drawal." The word immediate“ is the 
nub of our disagreement at his particu- 
lar juncture. 

If we adopt the resolution introduced 
by the majority leaders and others that 
calls for a policy of sanctions and pa- 
tience, the message we send to Saddam 
Hussein and the rest of the world will 
be as muddled and ambiguous as the 
resolution itself. This is an open invi- 
tation to disaster. 

What we will be saying is that Sad- 
dam Hussein must get out of Kuwait— 
but not right now. Not today or tomor- 
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row, not this month or next, but some- 
day. 

To the question of whether the Janu- 
ary 15 deadline set by the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council is real, we will be answer- 
ing with a firm “Мо.” To the question 
of whether the world coalition oppos- 
ing Iraqi aggression has real teeth, we 
will be answering with a ‘‘Maybe.”’ 

There is little doubt in my mind how 
Saddam Hussein will interpret such an 
action. It will be viewed as a victory of 
astounding proportions. They will have 
shattered the strongest link in an 
international coalition of a type that 
has not been seen since the end of 
World War П and that may never be 
seen again. 

No one can doubt that Saddam Hus- 
sein will be emboldened by such a deci- 
sion. All of us know the calendar, the 
religious holidays and weather condi- 
tions that constrain us. Saddam Hus- 
sein certainly does and he can quickly 
imagine vast new opportunities that 
the calender and our inaction would 
create. 

With the message that he can remain 
unmolested by the multinational force 
arrayed against him for now, Saddam 
will intensify his efforts to destabilize 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia and other Arab 
members of the world coalition. He will 
redouble his efforts to shift the focus 
from Kuwait to Israel. He will go all 
out to improve and perfect his chemi- 
cal and biological weapons, extend the 
range of his missiles and develop a gen- 
uine nuclear capability as rapidly as 
possible. The possibilities for mischief 
and genuine mayhem are endless. 

Throughout all of this, the forces of 
28 nations, most importantly thou- 
sands of American troops, will sit im- 
mobile beneath the guns of Saddam 
Hussein’s armies—vulnerable at any 
moment to attack but helpless them- 
selves to carry the fight to the enemy 
at a time and place of our choosing. 

The terrible if's of such a situation 
are too-bitter to contemplate. To grant 
such freedom of action to a man who 
has acted in such a brutal and repres- 
sive manner is, to me, unthinkable. To 
cede the initiative to a man with no 
qualms about gassing entire villages 
and ordering the torture and execution 
of children is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. 

Mr. President, I began to realize the 
danger posed by Saddam Hussein after 
his indefensible use of chemical weap- 
ons against his own citizenry and in 
the Iran-Iraq War. These incidents con- 
stituted the most blatant, confirmed 
use of chemical weapons since World 
War I. Saddam’s use of chemical weap- 
ons was in direct violation of one of the 
most respected tenets of international 
law, the 1925 Geneva Protocol banning 
the use of chemical weapons in war. 

I firmly supported the efforts in Con- 
gress to sanction Iraq for its use of 
chemical weapons. His continued dis- 
dain for international law is something 
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we must continue to weigh seriously, 
as we search for a solution to this cri- 
sis. 

The pattern of his brutality became 
even clearer to me this past spring, 
when I received documented reports 
from Amnesty International and our 
State Department about the torture 
and execution of children inside Iraq. 
As a member of Congress who was 
pressing the administration to do more 
to restrain Iraq prior to the invasion of 
Kuwait, I believe it is extremely unfor- 
tunate that we did not do so. 

A man who will torture and execute 
the children of his opponents is capable 
of anything. Anything. I urge my col- 
leagues to think carefully about this 
point. Do not misunderstand the na- 
ture of our enemy. Saddam Hussein 
will do anything and everything to 
maintain and extend his power. 

This is why a policy based solely on 
sanctions is doomed to failure. Saddam 
Hussein does not care if we starve a 
million Iraqis to death. It will simply 
provide new and even more powerful 
propaganda for his use against the 
world coalition. 

Mr. President, it also is essential 
that we not misunderstand the nature 
of the threat we now face. Saddam Hus- 
sein is not interested in merely annex- 
ing Kuwait. In Saddam’s cold calcula- 
tions, Kuwait is only the first item in 
a longer agenda that is intended to 
gain him actual or effective control of 
the entire Persian Gulf region. If al- 
lowed to proceed, he will bring 70 per- 
cent of the world’s oil reserves under 
his personal control. 

If that is allowed to happen, Saddam 
Hussein will hold a dagger against the 
jugular vein of the entire Western 
World, including the United States. 
This is not a question of “сһеар oil," 
as some suggest. It is a question of 
whether one brutal dictator should be 
given life-or-death power over the fu- 
ture of our Nation and all our allies. 

While this may sound dramatic, I be- 
lieve it is very real. The danger to the 
West was clear and real to us all last 
August and we stood united behind a 
President who forged the broadest and 
most diverse international coalition in 
world history. Today, we are divided 
and uncertain as we wrestle with all of 
the terrible 1Гв. 

Mr. President, our policy in the Per- 
sian Gulf now rests upon a three-legged 
stool. The first leg is the complete po- 
litical and diplomatic solidarity of the 
world community in opposition to Sad- 
dam Hussein’s aggression. 

The second is a near total inter- 
national embargo against Iraq. The 
third is the credible threat of the mul- 
tinational military forces now assem- 
bled in Saudi Arabia. 

If we now kick the third leg from 
under our policy, I have little doubt 
that the other two will follow. If we 
cannot maintain our own consensus, 
how will we lead all of those who have 
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joined us? I strongly support the lan- 
guage of the U.N. Security Council res- 
olution which would give the President 
the authority to use force after Janu- 
ary 15. 

Mr. President, the present crisis has 
provoked an outpouring of thoughtful 
comments from hundreds of Kansans 
on both sides of this question. I will 
conclude by quoting from one of the 
letters that I have received. It ex- 
presses a sentiment which I strongly 
support: 

Anarchism cannot be tolerated. The prin- 
ciple must be made concrete that an attack 
on one of us is an attack on all of us. The 
world has no better hope for peace. 

I certainly believe that is true. I 
yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. KERREY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

SOMETHING APPEARED TO BE MISSING 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, let me, 
first of all, assert that though I believe 
most of us share the sentiments as ar- 
ticulated by the President, some of us 
have been very critical of several 
things in particular that he has done. 

In particular, Mr. President, I have 
been critical from the first moment, 
because I believe he improperly ration- 
alized—not to protect Saudi Arabia; 
that was legitimate. Not to enforce the 
naval blockade; that was legitimate. 
But to begin to say that anyone who 
had an objection to the policy was an 
appeaser, Mr. President, was to ignore 
the administration’s own participation 
in appeasement. 

In addition, I do not believe that the 
President of the United States has suf- 
ficiently identified the interests that 
would justify a war. It is the most seri- 
ous problem we have today. He justi- 
fied the interest that would cause us to 
send troops to Saudi Arabia, but not to 
advance those troops to drive the Iraqi 
forces from Kuwait. 

Four months ago, after listening to 
public confusion over our actions in 
the gulf, I declared that something ap- 
peared to be missing. And now after lis- 
tening to 2 days of debate in this 
Chamber, I must confess that I have 
the same feeling. 

President Bush may eventually, as it 
appears, get a resolution passed by 
both Houses of Congress, which will au- 
thorize the use of force. Public opinion 
polls, as well, appear to support this 
course of action, after Iraq’s rejection 
of the President’s attempt at a diplo- 
matic solution. 

Still, Mr. President, something seems 
to be missing, something the polls are 
not detecting, and that something is a 
personal, individual commitment to 
pay the price that would be necessary 
in this war. 

I know and I believe the President is 
deeply troubled by this debate. He has 
been enormously successful and right 
in assembling a coalition of partners to 
oppose Saddam Hussein's aggression. 
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My sincere hope and prayer is that the 
President and others who support 
granting him the authority to use force 
now will look at the dissent itself and 
lack of enthusiasm for this war as evi- 
dence that something is wrong. 

For in every other instance since the 
War of 1812, when the President of the 
United States has asked Congress to 
declare war, the dissent has been mini- 
mal or nonexistent. In the Mexican 
War, the Senate vote was 40 to 2. In the 
Spanish-American War, it was 67 to 21. 
In World War I, it was 82 to 6. In World 
War II, it was 88 to 0. 

Something is missing, Mr. President, 
on our campuses, when President Bush 
feels the need to send a letter to col- 
lege students asking them to consider 
what is at stake. Something is missing 
among America's most visible citizens, 
we here in the Congress. 

In the Second World War—and I 
make this comparison because it is 
used so often by supporters of an au- 
thorization for war—Members of Con- 
gress actually resigned to enlist and 
serve. Vincent Francis Harrington of 
Iowa, Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachu- 
setts, and congressional candidate Paul 
Douglas of Illinois enlisted for active- 
duty service. Other Members, including 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas, joined the 
Armed Forces Reserves. 

Mr. President, the absence of promi- 
nent, enthusiastic volunteers like Joe 
Lewis, Jimmy Stewart, and Ted Wil- 
liams should tell us something about 
our cause and what will happen if we 
pursue it to the bitter end. 

Irise today to support the resolution 
that is offered by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader and the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, Senator 
NUNN, and in strong opposition to a 
resolution which authorizes whatever 
force is necessary and authorizes that 
force is to be used now. 

The resolution of the majority leader 
declares that America is willing to 
confront the danger of Saddam Hus- 
sein. It is not a resolution of retreat. It 
is not а resolution of appeasement. It 
is not an isolationist's manifesto, but a 
prescription for success and а blueprint 
for a sustainable engagement. 

This is & resolution declaring our 
willingness and our commitment to de- 
fend the vital economic interest and to 
confront a dangerous military dictator 
whose conventional weapons and weap- 
ons of mass destruction we can no 
longer ignore. 

This resolution authorizes the con- 
tinued use of military force and the 
continuation of economic sanctions, 
both of which аге а heavy price for 
American citizens. 

Those who stand and say that the 
backers of this resolution have ignored 
the lessons of the 1930's ignore the ac- 
tions that this resolution authorizes. 
We are not calling for a return to the 
policy of the United States prior to the 
August 2 invasion, when the threat of 
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invasion was greeted with official 
statements about this simply being an 
Arab-Arab border dispute. 

The message which this resolution 
sends to Saddam Hussein is powerful. 
It says that we are, on behalf of the 
peace and stability of our Arab, Jew- 
ish, and Christian allies, sending our 
sons and daughters to contain Iraq's 
armies. We have joined the entire 
world community in opposing Iraqi ag- 
gression. We will not buy Iraq's oil. We 
can live without it. We will not sell 
Iraq the goods of our labor, either 
those things their people need to raise 
their standard of living, or the things 
that their army needs to threaten us 
again. 

It is а resolution of force, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and it is a resolution of force 
which I am certain can be sustained. 
This is а debate which unquestionably 
is made more difficult by our concern 
for the safety of our soldiers. There is 
а legitimate fear that leaving them on 
the sands of Saudi Arabia too long can 
cause a deterioration of their morale. 

But concern for our soldiers' morale 
should not drive us into an early war, 
when there is such а clear and present 
amount of public doubt about what it 
is we are doing. 

No one in this body wants war, Mr. 
President. All of us hope and all of us 
pray that it does not happen. To those 
who have assessed the current situa- 
tion and have concluded that we need 
to give the President authority to use 
whatever force is necessary to drive 
Iraq out of Kuwait. I do not question 
your desire to avoid war, and I do not 
question your commitment to the sol- 
diers we have asked to go to Saudi Ara- 
bia. 

Rather, I am asking you to consider 
my stong belief that the battle plan for 
а quick military victory will be politi- 
cally unacceptable after the fact, if not 
before. 

I do agree, Mr. President, with those 
who say that we should fight a war all 
out if war becomes the final solution. 
President Bush is right to develop а 
military plan according to the lessons 
of Vietnam. 

However, it is precisely because of 
the probable consequences of this total 
war that we should question—question, 
Mr. President—whether public support 
can be sustained for the military strat- 
egy that is planned. We have a duty to 
do more than make a case for the 
starting of à war. We have a duty to 
make certain it can be continued to 
completion. 

Mr. President, I want to make it 
clear that my feeling is that I am far 
from certain. Thus, I believe it would 
be better policy for the United States 
to cease from threatening war if Sad- 
dam Hussein does not withdraw from 
Kuwait. Rather than threatening war, 
we should declare, just as we did in the 
cold war, that we are not going to 
launch an offensive attack under 
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present circumstances. We will de- 
fend—with awesome, sobering power if 
we are attacked—but we will not initi- 
ate this war under the current cir- 
cumstances. We should tell Iraq and 
the world we believe the wholesale loss 
of American and Arab lives is too great 
& price to liberate Kuwait, and I per- 
sonally and strongly, Mr. President, 
have concluded that it will be. 

It has become clear to me the pur- 
pose of driving Iraq from Kuwait as im- 
portant and worthy as it is, should no 
longer be the first principle of our and 
our coalition partners' policy. Its pre- 
eminence tends to force us into a cor- 
ner. We are trapped between a fear of 
Saddam Hussein's full or partial with- 
drawal, leaving his threatening mili- 
tary intact, and our fear of the bloody 
consequences of the war which we are 
now staring in the face. 

Before we go to war there is an ur- 
gent need for elected representatives to 
examine several assumptions which 
precede the selection of a massive, 
nonincremental battle plan. The first, 
that the threat of an attack would 
make a war unneccessry because Iraq 
would see our power and withdraw; has 
become academic. Iraq has not with- 
drawn from Kuwait and does not ap- 
pear to be willing to do so. 

The second is that Congress' vote of 
support for the President's request is 
crucial is demonstrating our resolve. 
Some have even suggested that the 
lives of the troops are endangered by 
any dissent as the suggestion that we 
Should not go to war now somehow en- 
dangers the lives of our soldiers more 
than suggesting that now is the time 
go to to war. 

Further, Mr. President, I believe that 
personal, bellicose threats are much 
more likely to have stiffened the re- 
solve of Saddam Hussein than the re- 
marks of those of us who believe the 
sudden escalation of our commitment 
was a mistake. 

The third and most important as- 
sumption is that the battle plan of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will achieve a rel- 
atively quick victory. Several facts 
should give every Member of this body 
а sobering moment of reflection. Most 
wars begin with the military claiming 
to be able to achieve а quick victory. 
The longest and the bloodiest began 
with the expectation of an early resolu- 
tion. 

Further, even if Iraq is forced to 
withdraw from Kuwait in an accept- 
ably short period of time, the loss of 
American and Агар lives will be 
shockingly high. Rather than providing 
the deterrant for future aggressors it is 
much more likely to deter us from ful- 
filling our international responsibil- 
ities in the future. 

Finally, а military victory will not 
necessarily lead to a political victory. 
It is my strong belief our political posi- 
tion in the Middle East will be signifi- 
cantly weakened not strengthened if 
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we select the battle plan of the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. President, as I said earlier in 
some ways the details of this resolu- 
tion are less important than the pres- 
ence of so much dissent before war has 
begun. I urge those of my colleagues 
who are bothered by this dissent to 
consider this: This is not а Congress 
unwilling to support the use of force. 
There are no America firsters standing 
here on the Senate floor arguing 
against a proposal to lend an endan- 
gered ally a hand. No, this dissent 
springs from the deep doubt and mis- 
givings of our own citizens, doubt 
which I have heard from even strong 
supporters of the President's request 
for new authority. 

This is а Congress which has taken 
the pulse of our friends and neighbors 
at home. This is а Congress which has 
considered the cost of a war to liberate 
Kuwait—both to our own soldiers and 
treasure and to the Arab people of 
Iraq—and is saying: Hold on, we may 
be about to make a terrible mistake. 

This is à Congress I believe in consid- 
ering the Mitchell-Nunn resolution 
which is doing the right thing, simulta- 
neously supporting most of the policies 
of the Bush administration and by ar- 
guing for delay in implementing a bat- 
tle plan which may result in a rapid de- 
cline of political support. Once we start 
we cannot stop. Simply put, there is 
too much doubt for us to start. 

If we pass the resolution urged on us 
by President Bush that authorizes 
whatever force necessary, we must be 
more certain of what we are about to 
do. As the possibility of war becomes 
more imminent, I have become less and 
not more pursuaded that the unknown 
price is worth the uncertain gain. 

Two days ago we saw the sad and 
weary face of Secretary of State Baker 
reporting that nearly 7 hours of meet- 
ings with Iraq’s foreign minister ended 
in failure. When we heard Iraq’s foreign 
minister speak; we understood why 
President Bush's letter had failed to 
pursuade: Iraq is unrepentant and un- 
wiling to acknowledge the facts of 
their bloody deed. 

It was a stunning moment which has 
sobered America focusing our attention 
on the reality of what is about to fol- 
low. Our mood has changed instanta- 
neously. America's sons and daughters 
are about to fight, kill and die in a war 
whose outcome we can only predict as 
victorious without knowing exactly 
what victory means. 

For most of the past 5 months we 
hoped that Saddam Hussein would 
withdraw from Kuwait. As Security 
Council resolution followed Security 
Council resolution, we expected a re- 
versal but got instead a rebuff. Today, 
after moving from a defensive to an of- 
fensive posture—after increasing our 
troop strength so as to have the capac- 
ity to launch an offensive strike—Sad- 
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dam Hussein seems willing to take our 
blow. 

So, as we stand here debating this 
resolution, the smell of battle is in the 
air. Notwithstanding the  constitu- 
tional arguments over who has the au- 
thority to declare war and the impor- 
tant question of whether or not eco- 
nomic sanctions will] work, I cannot 
shake the conclusion that it would be a 
mistake for us to launch а war against 


Again, Mr. President, I know this is à 
war which all of us seek to avoid. Some 
have argued that the best way to avoid 
the war is to give the President the au- 
thority to use whatever force is nec- 
essary to drive Iraq from Kuwait. They 
argue that only by making Saddam 
Hussein believe we will use force will 
Saddam Hussein understand we are se- 
rious. 

The appeal of this course of action is 
its hope that a completely unified 
United States will send the strongest 
and best signal to Iraq. 

The tragic weakness of this argu- 
ment is that it papers over deep and 
growing unwillingness to pay the price 
of human life necessary to carry it out, 
if Iraq does not withdraw. For it is not 
the congressional Democrats who are 
trying to obstruct President Bush, it is 
Americans themselves who are saying: 
We do not think war is worth it. 

Тһе resolution offered by the major- 
ity leader accurately expresses the will 
of the American people. They are not 
ready for an offensive war the object of 
which is to drive Iraq out of Kuwait. 
They want to wait a little longer to see 
if sanctions will work particularly 
since we have other options besides 
this inexorable procession to war. 

Mr. President, this delay could do 
much more than give Saddam Hussein 
more time. It could give us the oppor- 
tunity of assisting President Bush de- 
velop an alternative strategy which the 
American people and our coalition 
partners will support. It could give us 
the opportunity of reexamining some 
of the premises of our policy which 
веет to be forcing а conclusion that 
Americans do not want. 

It is understandable that military 
commanders with the experience of the 
adverse effects of gradual escalation 
would insist that a massive air, sea, 
and land attack be the course of ac- 
tion. Getting this war over in а hurry 
has been а top priority. Мо 
incrementalization has been the first 
principle in developing our battle plan. 

Unfortunately, this plan has a seri- 
ous defect which as we approach the 
fatal hour is coming clearly into view. 
The costs of American and Iraqi cas- 
ualties, property damage, economic 
disruption and mounting domestic defi- 
cits wil be greater than the prize 
gained. What works militarily may fail 
politically because people will recoil in 
horror at the scene they see before 
them. 
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I believe President Bush is personally 
committed to avoiding war. If war is 
begun, I believe he is also personally 
committed to avoiding a replay of the 
Vietnam war. However, one of the most 
painful lessons of the Vietnam war was 
discovering the need to make certain 
the American people were behind the 
effort before sending our armies into 
the field. 

Mr. President, the alternatives are 
not just the extremes of waiting for 
sanctions to work or going to war to 
get the job done. Both of these strate- 
gies—and many others in between—are 
based upon the premise that our No. 1 
objective should be to drive Saddam 
Hussein out of Kuwait. 

There is another option: Change the 
objective so that the liberation of Ku- 
wait is а secondary objective to sta- 
bilization of the entire area. This does 
not mean that we retreat from our op- 
position to this invasion, the oblitera- 
tion of а sovereign nation and the cruel 
abuse of the people of Kuwait. Rather, 
it means that we should stop asking 
the question will economic sanctions, 
military containment, and a naval 
blockage result in the timely with- 
drawal of Iraq's occupying forces and 
start asking the question will this 
international effort enable us to build 
a more stable region. 

I believe it can. I believe it must. 
There are two good examples of a 
changed American attitude which pro- 
vide us with the basis for constructive 
action. 

Тһе first is that prior to the invasion 
of Kuwait few of us were giving speech- 
es about the dangers of nuclear pro- 
liferation, chemical and biological 
weapons, and the need to stop the con- 
ventional arms race. Those who were 
had to search for а receptive audience. 
Now, both the people and their rep- 
resentatives actually fear the danger 
and are prepared to do something 
about it. 

The second is that prior to the inva- 
sion few of us saw much of a danger in 
Iraq's growing military threat or their 
willingness to apply inhumane, brutal 
force on their own people. Those who 
did also had to search for a receptive 
audience. We owe these brave souls our 
thanks and our apologies for not seeing 
the danger sooner. 

Mr. President, I believe the best 
course—the path of strength and wis- 
dom—is to tell Saddam Hussein that 
we have been patient to no avail. We 
should tell him he has lost the oppor- 
tunity to simply withdraw from Ku- 
wait. We should tell him we are not 
going to declare war and will not initi- 
ate the attack under the current cir- 
cumstances. However, not only do we 
intend to keep in place our economic 
sanctions and the warning of swift and 
certain use of force if his appetite for 
power leads to further aggression, but 
we are changing the order of our objec- 
tives. 
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The first priority will now be à re- 

duction of his military power and 
elimination of his most endangering 
weapons. We want more than to just 
have him gone from Kuwait. We want 
his destabilizing influence on the re- 
gion gone and we want it gone for cer- 
tain. 
To change directions in this manner 
wil most certainly make the 
downsizing of our military force a ne- 
cessity. The offensive purpose will be 
gone. Still, some force must remain to 
guarantee that we can protect Saudia 
Arabia, enforce our economic embargo, 
and to present а credible deterrent to 
Iraq's military dictator. 

Тһе brave men and women of Desert 
Shield deserve a hero's homecoming. 
They have already faced great danger 
and have done so with impressive speed 
and intrepidity. 'They have accom- 
plished the most important goal—stop- 
ping Saddam Hussein's aggression—and 
have done so in a way that has brought 
honor to themselves and the United 
States of America. America has dem- 
onstrated her resolve. We have sent our 
best and most precious treasure to stop 
Saddam Hussein. Now, it is time for 18 
to stop before we do something which 
in our political stomach and in our 
human heart many of us believe we 
will regret. 

Led by President Bush the world 
community has achieved a great vic- 
tory. We could achieve an even greater 
one if we will only see there is a better 
way to peace than through this war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
абог from Rhode Island. 


CONSEQUENCES OF А UNITED STATES-IRAQ WAR 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, War is 
neither inevitable nor necessary to re- 
solve the Gulf crisis." So begins a let- 
ter I have just received from former 
President Jimmy Carter and which I 
would like to share with the Senate. 
President Carter has а keen under- 
standing of the Middle East. His efforts 
at Camp David were the greatest suc- 
cess of American diplomacy in 40 years 
in that troubled region. Indeed, one 
might say, the Camp David accords 
have been our only success. 

Therefore, his warnings about the 
consequences of а United States-Iraq 
war for the Middle East bear special 
scrutiny by this body. He makes clear 
that Iraq must withdraw from Kuwait, 
but also argues that nothing is to be 
lost if we accept the idea of a peace 
conference to deal with the broader 
Middle East questions including the 
Palestinian issue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that President Carter’s letter be 
printed in the RECORD at this point so 
that all Members might consider the 
views of this statesman prior to our 
vote. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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JANUARY 10, 1991. 

DEAR SENATOR PELL: War is neither inevi- 
table nor necessary to resolve the Gulf crisis. 
Iraq's obduracy and U.S. quibbling over 
meeting dates and linkage“ have moved us 
slowly but inexorably toward military ac- 
tion. The devastating consequences will be 
both immediate in human blood shed and, for 
decades to come, in economic and political 
destabilization of the Middle East region. 
Massive bombing and missile bombardment 
will be necessary to minimize American 
troop casualties, with commensurate civil- 
ian deaths. In the aftermath of the war, no 
matter what the outcome might be, an allied 
invasion will be viewed simplistically as a 
devastating attack by United States forces 
against the people of Iraq and Kuwait. Reli- 
gious sensitivities among Moslem believers 
in all countries will be further aroused be- 
cause of the dramatic presence and actions 
of Western powers in their holy lands. Saudi 
restraints on dress, Christian and Jewish 
worship, the display of the American flag, 
and even official acknowledgment of foreign 
forces on their soil are clear indications of 
the extent of this concern. The inevitable Is- 
raeli response to an Iraqi attack on their 
country will cause grave defections among 
some of our presently staunch Arab allies. 

Despite U.S. claims of allied unanimity, it 
is obvious that many of those contributing 
to the Gulf military forces are much more 
amenable to patience as the economic sanc- 
tions become increasingly effective and 
while other peace initiatives can be at- 
tempted. French and Soviet leaders have 
made it clear that they prefer a flexible ne- 
gotiating approach instead of the delivery of 
iron clad ultimatums. 

There is no reason why the international 
community should not accept the concept of 
а peace conference to deal with broader re- 
gional issues, including the attempt for a 
peaceful settlement of the Palestinian ques- 
tion. This has already been endorsed by the 
United Nations Security Council, and is com- 
patible with the historical policy of the 
United States government. Israeli concerns 
about biased conveners can be largely as- 
suaged by U.S.-Soviet bilateral sponsorship, 
now that relatively good Israeli relations 
with the Soviet Union have evolved. If nec- 
essary to save face, we can continue to deny 
what everyone knows: that linkage does 
exist. 

Iraq must comply with United Nations re- 
quirements on the Gulf issues. Iraqi forces 
must withdraw from Kuwait. Other disputes, 
compatible with this bottom line demand, 
can still be negotiated, preferably among 
Arab leaders with Western backing. Concerns 
about excessive flexibility can be assuaged 
by the understanding that any resulting 
agreement will be submitted to the Security 
Council for ultimate acceptance as comply- 
ing with demands of the international com- 
munity. Reasonable concessions required by 
all contending parties are insignificant when 
compared with the destruction of war. It is 
not too late. 

JIMMY CARTER. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 

ator from Connecticut. 
THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, before be- 
ginning with some remarks I would 
like to take а moment to respond to 
some comments made by some pre- 
vious speakers only а few short mo- 
ments ago. 

I regret our colleague from Alaska, 
Senator STEVENS, is not stil on the 
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floor. In his remarks he suggested that 
those who will not be supporting the 
resolution sought by the White House 
are in some way expressing that oppo- 
sition to the young men and women 
who make up Desert Shield, our Armed 
Forces present in the Persian Gulf. 

Iregret that comment was made, be- 
cause I do not think anything could be 
further from the truth than to suggest 
that those who may disagree on what 
course of action we ought to take in 
this body somehow reflect а lack of 
support and appreciation for the 400,000 
U.S. citizens who are presently defend- 
ing the interests of this Nation, our al- 
lies, and other strategic causes in the 
Persian Gulf. 

I hope in the course of this debate as 
it goes forward over the next day or so 
we would keep our attention focused on 
what the differences are. One of those 
differences is not a lack of support, ap- 
preciation, and confidence in the men 
and women who are defending this 
country's interests, who are in uniform 
in the Persían Gulf. 

Second, it was suggested by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas [Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM] that а resolution which 
suggested supporting continuation of 
sanctions rather than opting for а mili- 
tary course of action at this particular 
juncture is one that says that we do 
not want Saddam Hussein to move out 
of Kuwait immediately; that we are 
somehow suggesting delay; that we are 
really not committed to achieving the 
goals as artículated by President Bush 
as early as the first week in August 
when Iraq's naked aggression toward 
Kuwait occurred. 

I do not believe anything can be fur- 
ther from the truth. I think again 
there is а commonality of purpose that 
I heard reflected in speeches by all 
Senators over the last 2 hours. The 
common desire of every single Member 
of this body is to secure the independ- 
ence of Kuwait, the departure of Sad- 
dam Hussein, and the neutralization of 
the warmaking capacity of Saddam 
Hussein, the chemical, biological, and 
potential nuclear weapons he may ac- 
cumulate. 

So I hope again, Mr. President, as we 
move forward with this debate we will 
discuss the issue at hand and try not to 
create false differences—and I say false 
because that is what they are—between 
Members of this body who are asked to 
choose between two particular ap- 
proaches over the next several weeks, 
assuming for a second that Saddam 
Hussein will not take the advice that is 
being offered by many—including, I 
gather, the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, who is on his way to 
Baghdad—to remove himself from Ku- 
wait and to avoid the possibility of 
conflict, 

If he does not do that, whether it oc- 
curs on January 15 or 16, at some point 
I suggest that that will be the case. 
And our collective hope in this body 
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ought to be that he will listen to wiser 
counsel and recognize the mistake, the 
tragedy he has brought on that small 
nation and reduce the tensions that 
have caused 400,000 Americans and 27 
other nations to place forces in the 
gulf. 

Mr. President, this Chamber is no 
stranger to controversy or emotional 
debate. Over the decade I served here 
there have been numerous occasions 
where that has happened. However the 
issue before us is not only controver- 
sial and emotional, but it is also his- 
toric. In fact, Мг. President, I would 
not be surprised if future generations 
were to look back on this debate as a 
significant date in the history of our 
Nation’s diplomacy, the first challenge 
in the post-first-cold-war world. And, 
Mr. President, they will be right. 

What we all do here in the next days 
will echo down the halls of history for 
years to come. Mr. President, what is 
before us is not routine legislation. 
Rather, we are here because the Presi- 
dent of the United States has asked 
this Congress to approve the use of 
military force in the Persian Gulf. We 
are being asked to approve nothing 
less, in my view, than a declaration of 
war. 

The Congress’ acquiescence to this 
President’s request could very well, as 
we all know, send 400,000 of our young 
men and women into mortal combat. 
Accordingly, Mr. President, I view this 
question as the single most important 
issue that has come before the Senate 
in my 10 years of service. 

The President refers to this debate 
and this crisis in general as the turning 
point for a new international regime, 
perhaps even a new world order. To 
this end he has asked us to implement 
the United Nation’s resolution author- 
izing all necessary means to force Sad- 
dam Hussein out of Kuwait. 

Mr. President, I understand the 
President’s request. I understand why 
he has made his request. And I firmly 
believe that the President deserves an 
up-and-down vote on that request. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I am in 
complete and total agreement with the 
stated goals and objectives of the 
President’s policy. The Iraqi Armed 
Forces must leave Kuwait or be forced 
out. In fact, I was one of the first Mem- 
bers of this body to support the initial 
deployment of troops to the region in 
order to defend against further Iraqi 
aggression. 

Since Iraq's invasion of Kuwait on 
August 2, there have been few decisions 
that our President has made with 
which I would quarrel. The escalation 
of our troop levels in the gulf by 150,000 
men and women on November 8, and 
the choice of January 15, 1991, as a date 
of no return, are two such mistakes 
that I think have been made. However, 
up to now, Mr. President, I believe that 
President Bush has managed this crisis 
creatively and with vision. 
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The irony is that those who initially 
doubted the effectiveness of economic 
sanctions and the ability to amass 
global consensus against Saddam Hus- 
sein have become believers, while the 
architect of this bold policy, the Presi- 
dent, has become his own worst skep- 
tic. At this, the critical moment up to 
now of the gulf crisis, the President ap- 
pears to have lost confidence in his 
own successful strategy: A strategy 
that has led to the adoption of 12 reso- 
lutions by the U.N. Security Council, 
condemning Iraq: 

Achieved unprecedented political 
unity in the Arab and non-Arab world 
against Iraq; 

Marshalled the military forces of 28 
nations in the gulf to prevent further 
Iraqi aggression; and 

Last, imposed an effective worldwide 
trade embargo and economic sanctions. 

Those are no small feats. That is a 
remarkable set of accomplishments 
over the last several months. This is 
not a Chamberlin; this is not 1939. This 
Nation and others have responded to 
this crisis and to this threat. 

By requesting, however, blank check 
approval for the use of force at this 
particular juncture from the Congress, 
the President appears to me to be say- 
ing that these historic achievements 
have failed. , 

The President has now done what 
only a few short weeks ago he cau- 
tioned all of us against—he seems to 
have lost patience. 

Even though there is overwhelming 
evidence that the President's original 
approach is working, we are told we 
must now change course and place in 
harm's way thousands of U.S. service 
men and women. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against 
this request. Allow me to explain why. 

This debate is not about the option of 
military force as a legitimate means of 
pursuance of our objectives in the gulf 
crisis. 

I supported the deployment of mili- 
tary forces to the gulf in August. 

I would strongly support the use of 
force to protect our service men and 
women; 

I would strongly support the use of 
force to protect our allies in the region 
from Iraqi aggression; 

I would strongly support the use of 
force to enforce the trade embargo; and 

Mr. President, I would strongly sup- 
port the use of military force to re- 
move Saddam Hussein from Kuwait 
and neutralize his future warmaking 
capacity if our present strategy of po- 
litical, military, diplomatic, and eco- 
nomic pressures fail to do the job. 

No опе, Mr. President, is kicking а 
third leg out of the strategy of eco- 
nomic, political and military presence 
to deal with this crisis. All we are sug- 
gesting is that those particular efforts 
be maintained and pursued equally. 

However, Mr. President, just as it 
would be foolhardy to remove alto- 
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gether the arrow of military force from 
our quiver, во too would it be foolish to 
draw this arrow prematurely. 

Isay this because, of all the available 
options, military force is the only one 
which once commenced is almost im- 
possible to stop. To put it mildly, the 
use of military force in the Middle East 
is always risky business, with no guar- 
antees of success. It is a leap into the 
abyss. We learned this painfully in Leb- 
anon. 

Iaccept the fact that we may be with 
no other choice. But, Mr. President, 
just as I am convinced we may have to 
make that choice one day—we do not 
and must not make that choice today. 

Mr. President, those who argue that 
now is the time to give the President 
the authority to go to war should have 
no illusions: I am convinced the Presi- 
dent has already made the decision to 
fight. He has made it clear that he in- 
tends to go to war. If Saddam Hussein 
fails to back down, then we, I say to 
my fellow colleagues in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, are all 
that stands in the way of that war. 

Mr. President, I believe at this point, 
war would be a tragic mistake. 

To forsake the success of the present 
course of action for the risk-ridden op- 
tion of war is, in the words of the histo- 
rian, Barbara Tuchman, ''To pursue 
the unworkable at the sacrifice of the 
possible." 

In this case, what is being sacrificed 
is the real possibility that the embar- 
go, economic sanctions, and diplomacy 
are working and with some patience 
can prove even more effective. 

Mr. President, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that these efforts be given the 
opportunity to prove their worth, not 
merely because of what is at stake in 
the present crisis, but also because of 
the new chapter in conflict resolution 
that President Bush has devised by ar- 
ranging world participation through 
the United Nations and the imposition 
of economic and political pressure. 

Now that the threat of nuclear war 
has diminished and super power ten- 
sions are at their lowest level in four 
decades, the world must face the chal- 
lenge of how to maintain order. 

Mr. President, George Bush has 
drafted а blueprint in the world's first 
test of this new challenge. To abandon 
this inventive plan now may well doom 
the peaceful resolution of this crisis, 
but, as importantly, may well dissuade 
others from following a similar course 
of political, diplomatic, and economic 
pressure if we untimely reject their ef- 
fectiveness. 

To assess the vitality of our present 
position vis-a-vis Saddam Hussein, con- 
sider the following: 

First, consider the present potency of 
economic sanctions. In the early days 
of this debate, the President repeatedly 
expressed his confidence in the sanc- 
tions effort. 
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Indeed, at а September joint session 
of Congress, the President of the Unit- 
ed States reassured us and the Amer- 
ican people that sanctions were work- 
ing and working well. And, in asking 
for our patience, the President re- 
minded us that sanctions could take 12 
or even 18 months to prove fully effec- 
tive. 

In fact, no case of sanctions in mod- 
ern history has ever had more than а 
16-percent impact on the target na- 
tion's gross national product. Already 
the impact of the sanctions is unprece- 
dented, affecting over 40 percent of 
Iraq's gross national product, and over 
90 percent of Iraq's trade. And their vi- 
tality, Mr. President, increases with 
each passing day. 

Second, the door to political and dip- 
lomatic alternatives should never be 
shut. 

President Bush insists that he has 
gone the extra mile. However, it seems 
to me that when 400,000 troops are sit- 
ting in the Saudi desert, there is a 
heavy obligation to exhaust every ор- 
tion for а peaceful solution to the cri- 
sis. 

If Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz has 
rebuffed the United States, then we 
should try other offers—through the 
United Nations, through the European 
Community, through anyone who is 
willing to continue the diplomatic 
track. 

We must be prepared to fight for a 
diplomatic solution as vigorously as we 
would fight for a military solution. 

If we practice trench warfare, Mr. 
President, on the economic, political, 
and diplomatic front, we may be able 
to avoid it on the battlefield. 

I am also concerned, Mr. President, 
as to whether we can even achieve our 
objectives with military action. The 
course of history in the Persian Gulf 
suggests we should be skeptical of any 
presumption of automatic victory. 

War in the gulf will pit Arab against 
Arab, Arab against American and the 
real possibility of Arab against Israeli. 

Mr. President, a military war with 
Iraq could very easily get out of con- 
trol, and that would be disastrous. 

Our concern for the coalition’s stabil- 
ity has to begin with Israel. 

We know that Iraq will attempt to 
attack Israel in a war. 

We know that Israel will respond. 
But we also know that Syria and Jor- 
dan will not permit Israel to pass over 
their territory en route to Iraq. 

The Egyptians have already indi- 
cated they would have serious reserva- 
tions about fighting side by side with 
Israel. 

Mr. President, that raises serious 
problems. We are firmly committed to 
the security of Israel, as we should be. 
But how would we react, Mr. President, 
if Syria or Jordan, or some other mem- 
ber of the coalition, were to attack Is- 
rael? These are serious questions, Mr. 
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President. They deserve serious an- 
swers. 

What if, rather than attack Israel, 
Egypt, and the other Arab members 
leave the coalition altogether? What 
then is the future of the multilateral 
effort to confront Iraqi forces? Remem- 
ber, there are no Soviet troops in the 
region, no Chinese troops, no Japanese 
troops, and no German troops. The 
British have contributed a small num- 
ber of troops, and the French only a 
token force. How do we avoid the im- 
pression that this is, once again, an 
Arab-American conflict? That percep- 
tion alone would be sufficient to upset 
in my view, the delicate nature of any 
postwar balance, even if Saddam Hus- 
sein is entirely defeated. 

And, Mr. President, it is not enough 
to concern ourselves with who loses in- 
fluence in the postwar Middle East re- 
gion. We must also worry about who 
will gain. 

In the wake of Iraq's defeat, Syria 
and Iran will certainly attain far great- 
er influence over the events in the Per- 
sian Gulf. Are we prepared to face Hafiz 
al-Assad 5 years from now should he 
undertake territorial ambitions? 
Would we be able once again to sum- 
mon the political will necessary to 
send half a million troops to the re- 
gion? These concerns, Mr. President, 
must also be addressed. 

Decades from now, Mr. President, 
how will future generations view this 
confrontation with Iraq? Will they read 
about a glorious military campaign, 
about bombing followed by limited but 
effective ground combat? Or will they 
read about how superior forces were 
bogged down by sandstorms and a de- 
termined energy? Will they visit the 
museums to find displays devoted to 
the courageous leaders who bravely 
managed this conflict? Or, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will they reach out their hand 
and solemnly trace out on yet another 
black slab of granite the names of 
those who lost their lives? Will they re- 
member a nation that acted decisively 
and effectively in the face of a dan- 
gerous enemy or one that lost its pa- 
tience when patience was most called 
for? We do not know. No one can an- 
swer those questions. 

But if we give up on the sanctions 
and the diplomatic effort now, we will 
never know whether those efforts 
would have worked. That perhaps, Mr. 
President, is the critical point. We 
have pursued the unworkable at the 
sacrifice of the possible. 

The President reminds us what we do 
here will constitute the makeup of a 
new international regime, a new world 
order for years to come. But if we go to 
war now, Mr. President, we risk the un- 
dermining of that global effort. We will 
gravely tarnish if not discredit our eco- 
nomic and diplomatic tools. And once 
again we will have resorted to aggres- 
sion and conflict rather than diplo- 
macy to solve international disputes. 
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Mr. President, let us not step into 
the black abyss of war in the Middle 
East unnecessarily. 

As is the case so often with me, Mr. 
President, maybe my favorite poet, 
William Butler Yeats, said it best: 

THE SECOND COMING 
Turning and turning in the widening gyre 
The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 
Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 
The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and every- 
where 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 
The best lack all conviction, 
While be worst are full of passionate inten- 
sity. 

With deep respect, I urge the defeat 
of the Warner resolution. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GORE). The Senator from Rhode Island 
is recognized. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Wyoming 
go ahead of me and I follow him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Wyoming is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

A DEBATE OF PASSING INTEREST, OF PASSING 

PASSION 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, this is a 
debate of passing interest, indeed, of 
passing passion. We hear those on the 
majority side just expressing them- 
selves in seeking guarantees. Mr. Presi- 
dent, while we seek them, there are no 
guarantees of success. And there is no 
way on Earth in which a committee of 
100 or a committee of 435 in the House 
or a committee of 535 in the House and 
Senate or even more can choose the 
moment in time when success is more 
likely by one means than another. 

In fact, Mr. President, as much as the 
Senate and Congress may dislike it, 
only the Commander in Chief can 
choose that moment and only upon his 
shoulders rests the chilling aspect of 
success or failure. 

Congress will find a way to excuse it- 
self or to take credit, no matter what 
happens. 

I have heard speaker after speaker, 
and most recently my friend from Con- 
necticut, suggest that were we only to 
be patient and not impatient we would 
know with some certainty the course 
of events. His suggestion is that were 
the President of the United States to 
choose the use of force over the contin- 
ued use of sanctions, we will never 
know whether sanctions could have 
succeeded or not. 

Mr. President, I suggest that is the 
truth. But an even more chilling truth, 
Mr. President, is that when we have 
seen that economic sanctions have 
failed, we will never know if the credi- 
ble threat of force would have worked 
and the interests of the United States 
and its allies might have been served. 
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So therefore, Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the Nunn-Mitchell joint resolu- 
tion which is today's version of the Bo- 
land amendment. It is a political state- 
ment and not a policy position. Like 
the Boland amendment, it is pusillani- 
mous and it equivocates. It says nei- 
ther yes nor no. It does not oppose war 
but it opposes war now. 

Mr. President, my question to the 
Senate and to the country is: When 
will these Neville-ites be able to de- 
cide? 

The posture of the Nunn-Mitchell, 
Mitchell-Nunn proposition basically 
says we the majority will wait until 
the end of the battle to interpret its re- 
sults and harvest the politics as the op- 
portunities arise. Should the operation 
succeed, we have been with you all 
along. 

How many, many times have we 
heard in here I support the views of 
the President, the purpose of the Presi- 
dent"? Should it not succeed, we have 
already heard the threats of impeach- 
ment. I ask again: Upon whose shoul- 
ders does the most compelling question 
rest? 

Make no mistake, Mr. President, the 
majority proposal is not a message to 
the President of Iraq, Saddam Hussein, 
but to the President of the United 
States, George Bush. 

Last October, just before the end of 
the 101st Congress, I spoke at length on 
this floor on this crisis, as some col- 
leagues may recall. I felt then and I 
still feel that the Persian Gulf conflict 
is sufficiently serious to justify a for- 
mal debate оп а declaration of war 
against Iraq. 

I felt then and still feel that the 
United States has a direct, worthy, and 
significant national interest to be de- 
fended and that we should have debated 
апа clarified those interests at the 
time. 

Mr. President, a declaration of war is 
not а call to combat. Let me point out 
to those who may be watching and 
those who may be listening that some 
of our allies in this alliance are still in 
& state of war with Israel. Are they en- 
gaged in combat? No, Mr. President, 
they are not. 

ÜTheir's is à statement of national 
purpose of enmity with Israel one with 
which I disagree and so, too, does this 
body, and time after time it has made 
its opinion known. 

But in fact, Mr. President, а declara- 
tion of war is not a declaration of com- 
bat, and this Congress and this country 
should not suppose it to be that. What 
I asked for in a declaration of war was 
an unequivocal statement of American 
purpose and resolve. 

This declaration would not have obli- 
gated us to attack Iraq nor made war 
any more imminent. I believe that a 
joint resolution to declare it was and 
still is the proper constitutional vehi- 
cle to clarify the U.S. interests at 
stake and to illuminate the relation- 
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ships between the means and the ends 
in the conflict. 

Above all, if, tragically, it becomes 
necessary to engage in combat, a dec- 
laration ensures political stability and 
public support, the lack of which inevi- 
tably sews confusion and saps morale 
amongst our Armed Forces and can 
lead to disaster at the operational level 
as it did in Lebanon in 1983. 

But the majority's resolution, and 
frankly, even those others which have 
been suggested to be more strongly 
worded alternatives, are mush. Like 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, they 
contain the seeds of uncertainty and 
confusion that have clouded every re- 
cent war that we have fought. 

So I am compelled to ask, Mr. Presi- 
dent, why are we doing this now? Yes, 
Irealize the U.N. deadline for the Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait is only 5 days 
away, and that is precisely my con- 
cern. Our choice of timing in publicly 
opening this controversial debate could 
not be worse. We had an opportunity 
back in the fall to debate this issue and 
pass an appropriate measure. 

In October, the massive buildup of 
U.S. troops was continuing, and во, too, 
was it in November and December. We 
did not need the request of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to act. This 
body managed to provide a view to the 
American people that we were con- 
scious of what was going on, and we 
gave ourselves the opportunity to call 
ourselves back into session. 

But sadly, what took place then, 
what has taken place today, is some- 
how or another a means of carrying on 
a debate to express that we have con- 
cern, but to avoid being pinned with a 
decision the likes of which the Presi- 
dent of the United States must make 
and cannot avoid. 

Had we, back in October or November 
or December, authorized the use of 
force, it would have said to Saddam 
Hussein that Americans were both de- 
termined and united. And what a 
stronger message that would have been 
then this subsequent dithering and in- 
action. Action then would have per- 
mitted us to stop at any point short of 
combat operations without harming 
our vital interests, had events war- 
ranted. 

Regrettably Congress, the modern 
Congress, especially, is designed to 
evade its responsibilities. We try to 
have it both ways, or even any number 
of ways. We want the credit for its suc- 
cesses, but none of the blame for its 
failures. We would carefully trim our 
sails to catch the winds of favorable 
public opinion, but dive overboard 
rather than truly be held accountable 
in the eyes and minds of the public. We 
hold hearings, sometimes interesting, 
most often meaningless. We carp in the 
press. We remain silent when we should 
speak, and we speak when we should 
remain silent. Is there any wonder that 
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the executive branch refuses to relin- 
quish its powers to such a body? 

So I suppose, indeed, I admit, that 
there is nothing to be gained in re- 
criminating over what we have failed 
to do. Yet it is worth pointing out in 
passing that nothing is as irredeemable 
as a missed opportunity. 

So we are now at the point where we 
can no longer evade responsibilities. 
The march of events and passage of 
time has brought the Nation to the 
brink of engagement. Yet, its very im- 
minence vastly increases the sensitiv- 
ity of what we say and do here in the 
next few days. 

On the floor last week, Senator 
WIRTH put it very neatly. We are on the 
horns of a dilemma. Congress has a 
duty to act. Yet we ought to feel at 
least an equal duty to give the execu- 
tive branch the flexibility to conduct 
the operation safely and to protect the 
interests of the soldiers, sailors, air- 
men, and marines who happen to be 
serving this country’s interests abroad. 

This dilemma illuminates the dual 
nature of the debate on the gulf crisis. 
We are essentially confronting two is- 
sues: What one might call the war pow- 
ers issue or the constitutional issue of 
executive versus congressional prerog- 
ative; and secondly, the policy debate, 
the substance of American conduct of 
Operation Desert Shield itself. 

Simplified, the policy debate asks, 
“Should we fight at a time of our 
choosing after January 15, or should we 
wait for some indefinite period to let 
sanctions work, to achieve some indefi- 
nite goal?" 

Critics of force in the gulf have con- 
sistently linked these two issues in 
complaints about the President's han- 
dling of the crisis. They seem to equate 
Congress' prerogatives to declare war 
on the one hand, with a condemnation 
of force on the other. Ironically, the 
Senate's linkage of these two propo- 
sitions has assured the administra- 
tion’s continued reluctance to place 
the issue before Congress, and has per- 
petuated an incipient crisis right up to 
the very threshold of hostilities. 

I do not intend to discuss the con- 
stitutional issue which, Mr. President, 
is largely irrelevant at this late date, 
in any case. It remains unresolved. In- 
deed, in the current climate, it will be 
impossible to resolve, as it has been 
proven impossible to resolve hundreds 
of times in our past. 

Mr. President, there is an old-fash- 
ioned word called victory. Our experi- 
ence in Korea and Vietnam seems to 
have excised that word from our na- 
tional vocabulary. The victory is what 
we should be seeking. Victory, there- 
fore, is what President Bush should de- 
fine. 

Any resolutions this Senate, that 
House, and this Congress passes 
should—but I regret to say certainly 
will not—define what constitutes vic- 
tory, should define our goal, define 
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what it is that we as a nation have as 
our perfect and special interest. 

Mr. President, should we define that, 
it will become then our choice to stop 
аб any point along the road that we 
deem satisfactory. But should we fail 
to define it, it will be defined by the 
world, by the press, by the French, by 
the United Nations, by somebody else 
whose boys are not committed. 

So, Mr. President, I suggest that it 
ought to be an obligation that the Sen- 
ate of the United States would will- 
ingly shoulder, and I suggest to you 
that it is an obligation that the Senate 
of the United States will willingly 
shirk. 

Regrettably, those on the side of say- 
ing stay the course, waiting for sanc- 
tions, no one asks on that side what 
must these sanctions do? How will they 
achieve a successful end? If we have to 
fight, how will we know when to start 
and when to stop? What constitutes 
eventual success? Rather than deal 
with these fundamental requirements, 
the majority attempts to ride the issue 
of Congress’ ambiguous warmaking 
power into the White House and sub- 
stitute Congress’ role for that of the 
Commander in Chief. 

The Mitchell-Nunn resolution spells 
out the specific conditions or scenarios 
under which the President may use 
force. Why, then, do they not also es- 
tablish the rules of engagement, write 
operational field orders, and delineate 
the targets, and determine when they 
have and have not been satisfactorily 
hit? 

I am sad to say I have seen few argu- 
ments from the Nevilleites that would 
contribute to our victory over Saddam 
Hussein and defeat his aggression. In- 
deed, under the guise of constitutional 
prerogatives, some would forfeit a per- 
manent advantage to Saddam Hussein. 

In my view, Mr. President, it is a 
modern political tragedy that appease- 
ment and compromise and retreat have 
been identified with the so-called con- 
stitutional position. A Nevilleite meas- 
ure, a new Boland amendment, is not 
worthy of the Senate, but it does illu- 
minate how prone we are as a body to 
avoid discussing the demands and the 
fulfillment of national interests. 

This crisis does abound with wild im- 
probabilities. Was there ever a conflict 
in which we sought to give the enemy 
such a priceless advantage, advance no- 
tice of the earliest date of possible 
military action? And even worse, in the 
majority's resolution, advance notice 
of when we have changed our minds 
about sanctions of the United States, 
sanctions versus mílitary force? 

Saddam Hussein has had at least 
until January 15 to dig in safely, rein- 
force his troops, and continue his rape 
of Kuwait with impunity. But the ma- 
jority resolution seeks to offer him 
even more months of security to 
strengthen his defenses and manipulate 
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world opinion, while they attend the 
day when sanctions may work. 

Saddam Hussein, Мг. President, 
knows himself to be ruthless, knows 
himself to be tough. He demonstrates 
it daily, and has over the last decade. 
He may even believe that he has more 
resolve than Mr. Bush. He knows he 
has more resolve than the Congress of 
the United States, and resolve can be 
the decisive element of the military 
equation, despite an imbalance of 
forces which rests largely on our side. 

He may actually think we are bluff- 
ing, and that he can face down our 
bluff. That is why what we do here in 
the next few days is so critical, because 
I do not believe the President is bluff- 
ing. While I have some concern about 
the extreme multilateralism that has 
characterized the President's actions, I 
commend him for the cool, steadfast, 
resolute, and clearheaded manner he 
has displayed. He has in all major re- 
spects been an exemplary Commander 
in Chief. 

But this debate stands in startling 
contrast to the actions of the Com- 
mander in Chief, the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Chairman of the JCS, the 
commanders and troops in the field. 
The Senate presents a picture of vacil- 
lation, and  indecision. We  stiffen 
Saddam's  defiance based on his 
misreading of our intentions and our 
resolve. No amount of repetitive state- 
ments on the floor of the Senate of the 
United States that we stand together 
on the ultimate goal will persuade Sad- 
dam Hussein that there is а credible 
threat of force that can make our re- 
solve believable. 

Saddam Hussein has shown himself 
to be capable of major miscalculation. 
Invading Kuwait in the first place and 
attacking Iran in 1980. 

Today we may be witnessing a classic 
case of further miscalculation leading 
inexorably to war. The tragic irony is 
that the majority's appeals to avoid 
war at all cost may in fact ensure it. 

In the final analysis, Mr. President, 
this Nation cannot afford to let this de- 
bate, or even legitimate doubts and 
questions about the administration's 
priorities, obscure our obligations and 
the vital national interests at stake. If 
we have no vital interest at risk in this 
situation, we have none anywhere. And 
if we have none anywhere—in God's 
name, let us stop equivocating and 
come home. 

Many people have trivialized this cri- 
Sis by claiming it is merely about 
cheap oil, that we are going to shed 
blood merely for the oil companies, or 
to make the world safe for gas guzzlers. 
Well, Mr. President, the conflict is in 
part about oil, but not exclusively. But 
the oil issue is not trivial. We are tied 
to the rest of the world, and its econ- 
omy. If we allow 70 percent of the 
world's proven reserves, with the glob- 
al leverage it represents, to fall into 
the hands of à man like Saddam Hus- 
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sein, we will no longer be a secure 
power, much less a great power. And 
those people who are shouting the 
loudest now about no war for cheap oil 
will shout even louder when they are 
jobless, cold and hungry. 

Saddam Hussein sees oil as a weapon, 
one to be used to fuel his imperial 
dream. He sees himself as the new 
saladin to drive out the west from Arab 
lands, as the new Nebuchadnezzar of a 
revived Babylonian Empire, stretching 
from the gulf to the Mediterranean. 
And the targets of his expansionist 
military empire will be all our allies in 
the region—Saudi Arabia first, then 
the rest of the Gulf States and ulti- 
mately, Israel. 

This is a test of our credibility and 
our leadership as a great power. And 
America is a superpower—perhaps the 
only one—and with that role comes re- 
sponsibilities—to ourselves, and to our 
allies. 

The crisis in the gulf is not just 
about oil and concern for American 
wallets, or about the ruling families of 
Kuwait or Saudi Arabia. Sooner or 
later Saddam Hussein must be defeated 
in order to guard the principle that ag- 
gression across borders—especially in 
such a critical region—must never suc- 
ceed. 

Senator NUNN has asked us to make a 
distinction between interests that are 
truly vital and those that are merely 
important. That's a legitimate ques- 
tion, and I can cite at least one. Above 
all, now that we are committed, it is in 
our interest not to fail. 

Turning our backs now on this re- 
sponsibility will fatally undermine our 
creditability, our national power, and 
our ability to defend our interests. And 
it will unleash an era of international 
aggression, piracy, and terror. And in 
due time our failure will leave us beset 
by threats to our well-being on every 
side. 

Make no mistake about it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we fail to deal with Saddam 
now, we will have to later. Only then, 
when his weapons of mass destruction 
are perfected, when our allies have 
melted away, the cost in blood and 
treasure may be far, far higher. If we 
succeed now, this may well be the last 
such crisis we have to face for a long 
while. If we fail, then Saddam’s threat 
will grow, and there will be others. We 
will reap a Breughelian world of mas- 
sive instability, increasing violence, 
and remorseless exploitation of the 
weak by the strong. 

It is self-evident that sanctions alone 
cannot work. To suggest otherwise is a 
delusion. Anything short of a credible 
threat to use credible force to elimi- 
nate the Iraqi threat—present and fu- 
ture—is merely an excuse for inaction. 

Those who advocate open-ended sanc- 
tions, or more diplomacy, or anything 
other than force to eliminate this 
threat have no theory of victory. They 
cannot explain how economic privation 
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іп a military dictatorship like Iraq can 
ever translate into a political conces- 
sion by Saddam. And when asked, the 
advocates of open-ended sanctions can- 
not say when they will conclude, they 
have not worked. 

They will not even define the meas- 
urement by which their success can be 
evaluated. The Neville-ites will not de- 
fine it, for they will have to admit that 
sanctions will not force Iraq to with- 
draw from Kuwait. 

The success of the embargo also de- 
pends on the Iraqi regime's willingness 
to КІП those who dissent. Who can 
doubt that willingness in light of 
Saddam's bloody history? To whom 
will the Iraqi people appeal when the 
pain of the embargo grows too great? 
Nor will the embargo survive the self- 
interest of third parties like Iran, cer- 
tainly no friend of the United States, 
or the U.S.S.R. 

Finally, sanctions are hurting the 
rest of the world and its economy in 
relative terms perhaps as much as they 
are hurting Iraq. The longer they are 
in force, the less effective they will be- 
come. Consequently, sanctions alone is 
not а true policy, only an excuse to 
avoid the difficult choice. 

There are other excuses for inaction, 
Mr. President. Some say that war risks 
alienating the entire Muslim world and 
harming United States relations with 
present Arab allies. Some fear a world- 
wide Muslim reaction against us. But 
the Muslim world is not a monolithic 
entity, and in any case Muslims have 
never achieved peace among them- 
selves, much less with the rest of the 
world. But of this I am certain. Mus- 
lims, and Arabs in particular, under- 
stand weakness and strength. If we do 
nothing but prolong the stalemate, we 
risk a far greater likelihood of losing 
all our friends in the Muslim world. 

It is interesting to remember, Mr. 
President, that some of our Arab allies 
in the coalition are still technically at 
war with Israel, our other ally in the 
region. Yet, they have stood with us 
loyally, admittedly because it is in 
their interest to do so. But there would 
be no United States-Arab coalition 
without the credible threat of the Unit- 
ed States to use force. 

The danger to the Arab States who 
have supported us will be acute with- 
out the continued credibility, and reli- 
ability, of the American military op- 
tion. And if we falter, is there any 
doubt that they will begin to accom- 
modate the true military power in the 
region—and quickly. 

Mr. President, we simply cannot sus- 
tain an embargo and а line in the 
sand" for an indefinite period. But even 
if we could, would it solve our basic 
problem? Of course not. Indeed, an 
American—non-Muslim—garrison per- 
manently encamped on the holy soil of 
Islam would soon unite the Arab 
masses against us. Continued passivity 
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will cede the initiative to Saddam Hus- 
sein. 

Under the Nunn-Mitchell resolution, 
Saddam Hussein can win simply by 
standing fast, and continuing his clever 
political and psychological welfare. He 
can appeal for peace to our antiwar 
movement. His pan-Islamic propa- 
ganda, threats of Jihad against Israel, 
and linking the gulf crisis with the 
Palestinian problems will inevitably 
fracture the coalition. And finally, he 
can wear down the resolve of the coali- 
tion by promises to withdraw from Ku- 
wait, to negotiate, anything to keep 
the game going. And in time, we will 
find ourselves isolated—and defeated, 
the very thing which those who were 
advocating the Nunn-Mitchell amend- 
ment say they seek to avoid. 

Mr. President, the threat to our in- 
terests is Saddam Hussein, his regime, 
and its military power, and nothing 
but their removal will suffice in the 
present circumstances. Even the lib- 
eration of Kuwait, if it does not con- 
tribute directly and quickly to the 
elimination of that regime, will not 
suffice. 

Mr. President, the roman poet Virgil 
wrote in his epic Aeneid, “Тһе God of 
war favors bold beginnings." We as a 
nation began this operation boldly, and 
today we enjoy major advantages as 
the fruit of our boldness. We have the 
psychological edge, worldwide and do- 
mestic political support, troops at 
their peak, and justice on our side. 

Yet in Congress we are faced with a 
failure of both judgment and courage. 
As Paul Gigot wrote in today’s Wall 
Street Journal, “crises reveal char- 
acter." This crisis is a true test of our 
national character. According to the 
Greek philosopher Heraclitus, ‘‘a man’s 
character is his fate." The same may 
be said of nations. And courage is the 
core of character, the ladder on which 
all other virtues mount. 

Our soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
airmen are showing great courage. I 
think about them often. Some of them 
are my friends and neighbors from Wy- 
oming, a State with only half a million 
people, yet which has the second high- 
est number of guardsmen and reserv- 
ists called up relative to population. 
But whether from Wyoming, Califor- 
nia, or New York—they are all my 
countrymen. They are also all volun- 
teers, and they are ready. 

Our servicemen are not shrinking 
from the battle, even though some of 
them will be wounded, and some will 
die. But I fear the collective courage of 
this body does not match theirs. If we 
cannot be worthy of our servicemen, 
let us at least have the decency to stop 
invoking their courage to camouflage 
our own weakness. 

Gentlemen cry peace, peace," but 
there is no peace. In essence we are al- 
ready at war. Lives have already been 
lost, if not in combat, at least in prepa- 
ration for combat. And we have used 
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force to enforce the blockade, in itself 
an act of war. 

No, Mr. President the time to act is 
now, while we have the advantage, 
while we have the means amassed in 
the right place, and while we can keep 
the loss of life at a minimum. 

To prolong the crisis bids up the ulti- 
mate price. Can we not summon the 
courage to make clear to the American 
people what is at stake and what their 
sons are being asked to fight for? The 
President has—cannot this body have 
the courage to do the same? 

This is not an easy choice, I grant. 
But then, leadership and responsibility 
seldom offer us easy choices. Any 
course of action that says ''yes, but 
* * *" ignores the harsh reality that 
the history of conflict allows no 
"buts." There are only choices, dif- 
ficult choices. The Senate can achieve 
no purpose, by failing to choose or 
postponing choice. Can we make the 
wrong choice. Of course. But we can 
never succeed without taking the risk 
that choosing imposes. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Accord- 
ing to the previous order, the Senator 
from Rhode Island is now recognized. 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the Senator 
yield for a moment? 

Mr. CHAFEE. Yes. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the previous 
consent agreement regarding recogni- 
tion of Senators for speeches during to- 
day's session be amended to reflect the 
following addition: 

Add Senator LEVIN after Senator 
GRAMM of Texas, for up to 25 minutes. 

Add Senator BAUCUS after Senator 
PRESSLER, deleting Senator BYRD, and 
that Senator SASSER be added after 
Senator SMITH; and that Senators 
DURENBERGER, MURKOWSKI, HEINZ, Do- 
MENICI, MACK, HELMS, and COATS be 
added after Senator HATCH, and that 
Senator HEFLIN be added after Senator 
HATCH prior to Senator DURENBERGER. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I wonder if he could re- 
peat that last part. 

Mr. SANFORD. And that Senators 
DURENBERGER, MURKOWSKI, HEINZ, Do- 
MENICI, MACK, HELMS, and COATS be 
added after Senator HATCH, and that 
Senator HEFLIN be added after Senator 
HATCH, prior to Senator DURENBERGER. 

Mr. CHAFEE. If he could withhold 1 
minute, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, might 
I add a note from the leadership for the 
information of Senators that if they 
are not present and ready the Chair 
will recognize the next Member on the 
list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 
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THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, as we 
debate this very serious matter, I wish 
there was emblazoned on the pediment 
above the presiding officer's head the 
words, “Тһе objective is to have Iraq 
out of Kuwait." 

That is the U.N. objective. That is 
the objective of the President of the 
United States. That is the stated objec- 
tive of the majority leader and others 
supporting the resolution that is before 
us this evening. 

The nations of the world have right- 
fully declared that they will not coun- 
tenance the savage aggression that 
Saddam Hussein visited upon a helpless 
neighbor. If that aggression is toler- 
ated the world, for all of us, even а big 
nation like the United States will be a 
far more dangerous place. I deeply be- 
lieve that. I deeply believe in the anal- 
ogies comparing this situation to 1934 
through 1939 in Europe when aggression 
went unpunished. 

Now, Mr. President, having agreed 
upon the objective, let us review the 
situation that confronts us as we at- 
tempt to achieve the goal, the goal 
being, and I wish to keep this before us, 
the goal being to have Iraq out of Ku- 
wait. 

Iraqi forces are solidly entrenched in 
the country now. Estimates are they 
have in Kuwait itself about 290,000 sol- 
diers, and available in nearby southern 
Iraq an additional 240,000, making 
530,000 Iraai forces, a total of over half 
& milion. Facing them аге 335,000 
American troops, and 245,000 allied 
troops, close to 600,000 from 28 different 
countries. 

The Iragi Air Force is estimated to 
have about 740 fighters and attack 
bombers. The United States has 1,200 
alone, and our allies have something in 
the neighborhood of 800 more, making 
2,000 aircraft. 

Leading the Iraqi forces is à proud 
and skillful leader who, with iron dis- 
cipline, led his forces through an 8-year 
war with Iran that is said to have cost 
him а million casualties, a million ci- 
vilian and military out of a nation of 17 
million people. If you applied those 
same ratios to the United States of 
America that would mean that we 
would suffer losses of close to 15 mil- 
lion people. That is the population of 
that State of Florida. 

Therefore, I think it is easy and log- 
ical for us to conclude that we are fac- 
ing & very determined leader who has 
clearly shown he is not disposed to 
blink. He is no fool and therefore we 
can, I think, expect that he will recog- 
nize that the military blows that the 
allies are capable of delivering against 
him will eventually overpower him if, 
if he believes that we will ever resort 
to using that force. 

Let us move now to alternative ap- 
proaches that are being debated by the 
Senate. The majority leader's proposal 
says that we shall continue on the 
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present course of the sanctions outside 
of that, it does not do anything. It does 
not up the current pressure on Saddam 
Hussein. It does not up it one iota. 

As a matter of fact, I think I can say 
it reduces the pressure because the cur- 
rent situation says to him by January 
15 you are going to be attacked, or 
could be attacked, whereas under this 
resolution it says, no, we will continue 
the sanctions and if there is to be the 
use of force the administration must 
come back to Congress seeking ap- 
proval for that use of force. 

Therefore, it assures Hussein there 
will be no shooting until some possible 
indefinite time in the future when Con- 
gress will consider the matter. 

Now the resolution in three separate 
paragraphs discusses the embargo or 
sanctions, and somehow it seems to me 
it demonstrates a faith that these ef- 
forts will in kind of a painless way per- 
mit us to attain our goal. 

But two questions immediately arise. 
First, will the sanctions permit us, or 
materially assist us, in achieving that 
goal of getting Iraq out of Kuwait? 

Second, when do we say we have 
given the sanctions enough time? 

Note that the first question deals 
with whether the sanctions will help us 
achieve our objective of getting the 
Iraqis out of Kuwait. It does not say 
will the sanctions produce bread lines 
in Baghdad, or will the sanctions affect 
the Iraqi Air Force. No. The question is 
will they help us get him out of Ku- 
wait? The success of the sanctions 
must be judged by that standard. 

Director William Webster of the CIA 
stated yesterday in writing the follow- 
ing, and I would call the attention of 
all to these, that we pay careful heed 
to these words. This is Director Web- 
ster speaking. 

I testified on December 5 that there was no 
evidence that sanctions would mandate a 
change in Saddam Hussein’s behavior and 
that there was no evidence when or even if 
they would force him out of Kuwait. Our 
judgment remains that, even if sanctions 
continue to be enforced for an additional 6 to 
12 months, economic hardship alone is un- 
rs to compel Saddam to retreat from Ku- 
wait. 

In other words, unlikely to achieve 
the objective that we have all agreed 
upon. 

The ability of the Iraqi ground forces to 
defend Kuwait and southern Iraq is unlikely 
to be substantially eroded over the next 6 to 
12 months even if effective sanctions can be 
maintained. This is especially true if Iraq 
does not believe a coalition attack is likely 
during this period. 


This is Director Webster speaking. 
He continues: 


Iraq's infantry and artillery forces—the 
key elements of Iraq's initial defense—prob- 
&bly would not suffer significantly as а re- 
sult of sanctions. Iraq can easily maintain 
the relatively simple Soviet-style weaponry 
of its infantry and artillery uníts and can 
produce virtually all of the ammunition for 
these forces domestically. Moreover, these 
forces will have additional opportunity to 
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extend and reinforce their fortifications 
along the Saudi border, thereby increasing 
their defensive strength. Iraq has a large 
Stock of spare parts and other supplies. On 
balance, the marginal decline of the combat 
power in Baghdad's armored units probably 
would be offset by the simultaneous im- 
provement of its defensive fortifications. 

That is the end of the quote from Mr. 
Webster. 

Mr. President, I try to give as much 
credence as possible to the viewpoint of 
those favoring this resolution. 
Amongst them аге individuals for 
whom I have a great deal of respect. 
But I find it extremely hard to fathom 
how this resolution advances or attains 
our agreed-upon objective. 

The supporters say “Сіуе the sanc- 
tions а chance" while at the same time 
saying to Saddam, We are giving you 
а further period of grace from even the 
threat of fighting." During that period 
of grace, Hussein can strengthen his 
position in Kuwait. He can carefully 
conserve or even replenish those items 
in short supply. 

We suddenly apply the Marquis of 
Queensbury Rules to warfare: No at- 
tack without penalty of warning, and 
meanwhile he proceeds to make all 
preparations possible against our 
forces. 

Meanwhile, what of our allies? Are 
they to assume anything other than 
that we suddenly lost our nerve just as 
we arrive at the critical date of Janu- 
ary 15? 

The leader of the United Nation coa- 
lition is clearly the United States of 
America. If our Nation cannot back а 
U.N. resolution, then these nations as- 
sociated with us, many of them at a 
very high economic and a very high po- 
litical cost, are going to drift away, 
each, perhaps, making whatever ac- 
commodations it can with Saddam. 

The second question: When do we say 
we have given the sanctions enough of 
a try? It is never answered by the pro- 
ponents. And, indeed, they cannot an- 
swer that question. I suppose if their 
resolution succeeded, some time in the 
near future we would revisit this ques- 
tion, with strong voices saying, “Сіуе 
the sanctions more time," while we 
face an even stronger entrenched Iraqi 
force in Kuwait. Should we at that fu- 
ture time decide to attempt to achieve 
our goal by force or authorize the use 
of force, our position vis-a-vis the 
Iraqi’s would be most likely less favor- 
able than it is today. 

But more important than that, Mr. 
President, we would have lost the op- 
portunity that we now have, an oppor- 
tunity that might succeed in getting 
Saddam out of Kuwait. We now have 
the ability, absent this resolution, to 
say to him: The President of the Unit- 
ed States, backed by the full support of 
Congress, says Get out of Kuwait or 
we shall use force against you." That 
possibility does not exist under the 
pending resolution. 


In this life of ours, nothing is cer- 
tain. We, none of us, know exactly how 
we should decide this issue. We are 
given powers of judgment, supported by 
the experiences that we know of and 
read of and have personally undergone 
and we thus arrive at the best decisions 
we are capable of. 

It is my very firm belief, based upon 
some experience, that to delay here, to 
postpone, to temporize, would be ex- 
tremely costly for our Nation in terms 
of American lives. The best chances for 
success are not only to defeat this reso- 
lution but to endorse one giving the 
President the authority to use force, 
should he deem it necessary, which 
hopefully will not be true. 

I would like to make a further point. 
I very strongly believe that what we do 
in this instance influences our Nation's 
standing beyond the immediate bound- 
aries of this situation. The Congress 
has, ever since the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait on August 2, over 5 months ago, 
encouraged and supported the Presi- 
dent in forging the unique alliance he 
has put together. We have not just 
been bystanders. We have actively en- 
couraged this. 

We have funded it, Mr. President. We 
have made exceptions to the Budget 
Reform Act for it. We have passed a 
resolution showing our support for 
what the President has done, and that 
resolution passed 96 to 3. We have 
known of this U.N. Resolution No. 678 
since it was passed November 29 with 
the very active support of the United 
States, 6 weeks ago. We have known of 
the President's support for that resolu- 
tion and his intention to implement it. 

Now, at the final hour, with 4 days to 
go before the U.N. deadline, this resolu- 
tion is before us saying that the Presi- 
dent cannot use force without further 
approval of Congress. 

Should this resolution be approved, I 
do not know what nation in the world 
would ever believe in the constancy of 
reliability of the United States in the 
future. 

We would hereafter, it seems to me, 
be viewed as а country that would 
refuse to back up its words with its 
deeds; & fair weather friend; not there 
when the going got tough. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, it 
is in the best interests of our country 
that this resolution be defeated. It is 
my hope we can then all unite behind а 
resolution in effect supporting the U.N. 
resolution, giving the President the au- 
thority to use force if he deems it nec- 
essary, hopefully which will not occur. 

This, it seems to me, would convey 
the clearest and best message to Sad- 
dam Hussein, and afford the best oppor- 
tunity to achieve at the lowest cost in 
casualties—something that must con- 
stantly stay before us—our goal, which 
is to remove Iraq from Kuwait. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
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North Carolina [Mr. SANFORD] is recog- 
nized. 


THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, this 
debate may very well have started out 
to be a debate about the Constitution 
and the constitutional requirement 
that this Nation cannot go to war with- 
out a declaration by the Congress. But 
that is not really, now, what the argu- 
ment is about I am afraid. 

The reason I am so much in support 
of the resolution that has been put in 
by the leader—the resolution prepared 
by Sentor SAM NUNN—is that I think if 
we do not vote for this, we are going to 
war very shortly. So I think we either 
support this resolution which brings, I 
think, some sanity to the discussion, 
or we are going to see this Nation go to 
а war, and а war that certainly does 
not need to be fought—the most unnec- 
essary war in the history of this Nation 
and a war that could have disastrous 
effects. 

There is not much we can do about 
the President going to war unless we 
pass this kind of a resolution. As 
George Will said today in his editorial 
in Newsweek making the point that, 
were it applied to debate tonight which 
supports the Nunn resolution, if the 
President decides to go to war there is 
not anything the Congress can do ex- 
cept to impeach him or to cut off the 
funds for the military. 

He was quite correct in pointing out 
that we are not going to cut off the 
funds for the military, not when our 
young men and women are over there 
exposed. And I suspect we are not going 
to impeach the President while fight- 
ing is going on and while war is going 
on and probably should not anyhow. 

But, in any event, I think we either 
support Senator SAM NUNN’S resolu- 
tion—and I might say here parentheti- 
cally that there is no Member of the 
U.S. Senate more thoughtful, more 
knowledgeable about the military, 
more aware of the position of this Na- 
tion’s leadership in the affairs of the 
world than SAM NUNN. I am pleased to 
have an opportunity to be a cosponsor 
and to support this legislation. 

But if we do not pass it, you may be 
sure we are almost certain to go to 
war. 

It is possible—and I certainly hope it 
does turn out—that Saddam pulls out 
of Kuwait. But there is nothing in his 
history to indicate that is going to 
happen. And if we do not say let us be 
cautious, let us go back to our original 
plan"—which Senator NUNN says—then 
we are going to see this Nation dragged 
into a war that brings pain and suffer- 
ing and death and loss and added costs 
of all kinds, not only to this Nation 
but to other nations. Not only that, 
but we are going to see that it brings in 
its wake the kind of turmoil that we 
will be a generation getting under con- 
trol. 
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We wil see turmoil in the Middle 
East, bringing all kinds of results that 
are going to lead to the instability of 
that region. We are going to see the 
State of Israel put in jeopardy. And we 
ought not to overlook that danger. 

I think the aftermath of this war 
might very well be far worse than the 
war itself. 

I have tried to find out from the ad- 
ministration just how they see the war. 
“How many deaths?" I have asked. 
“Нож much time do you think it would 
take?" 

The answer has not come. The answer 
has been very vague. 

"Oh, we can go in there and bomb for 
2 or 3 days and Saddam will give up. Or 
we can take a scenario that is a little 
bit more pessimistic, and it might take 
us 11 days to carry it out. It depends," 
they said, “оп the scenario." 

"And how many deaths will there 
be?" 

It depends on the scenario." 

Ican tell those gentlemen what their 
War College says about the senario. I 
can tell them what their War College— 
and surely most of them have attended 
it—has to say about how you calculate 
the time of conflict in a war and how 
you calculate the number of deaths. 
You take the worst case scenario. The 
worst case scenario could have us los- 
ing thousands and thousands of young 
Americans. 

The worst case scenario could have 
us bogged down for months and 
months, and maybe years. So there is 
no easy way to end this war. This is 
not an easy war to be fought and this 
is not a war that ought to be fought. 

I grant you that the President has 
put himself in à position that more or 
less is the case of painting oneself into 
а corner. He added the buildup. Не 
turned, without real consultation with 
the Congress, a defensive operation 
sent there to defend against further ag- 
gression into Saudi Arabia into an of- 
fensive potential and decided that he 
would say this is going to be a demand 
that you get out or we are going to 
come in. There was not any consulta- 
tion with the Congress about that. 

It is а game of bluff. If а game of 
bluff works, well and good, and I hope 
it will. But if it does not work, then 
where are we left standing if we have 
had our bluff called? Then we have to 
go to war, the administration con- 
tends. 

The President said after Secretary 
Baker's meeting that now it is up to 
Saddam Hussein. I say it ought not be 
up to Saddam Hussein. We ought not to 
let Saddam Hussein's stubbornness, his 
inflexibility, his refusal to move, de- 
cide that we are going to make such а 
tremendous blunder as going to war 
now would be. 

It is not so, Mr. President. It is up to 
the United States. It is up to us to de- 
cide whether there is going to be а war. 
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Ав we carry on this debate, I think it 
is important for us to remind our col- 
leagues from time to time that all of us 
Share а common understanding, and 
have from the beginning, that we can- 
not let Saddam Hussein have any of 
the fruits of his aggression; that he 
must leave Kuwait. 

The debate is really about the best 
road to reach that goal, and I think, 
Mr. President, equally important, we 
are overlooking this, but it was obvi- 
ous from the beginning, equally impor- 
tant that this debate ought to also be 
about building now with the use of this 
experience a mechanism for the resolu- 
tion of this conflict itself and future 
conflicts that might arise. 

On Wednesday, we learned of the fail- 
ure of the meeting between Secretary 
of State Baker and the Foreign Min- 
ister of Iraq, and while the results of 
that meeting are disappointing, they 
are not surprising. The failure to reach 
а diplomatic solution has left us in the 
same position that we were in the day 
before the meeting, the same position 
we have been in; nothing has changed. 

There is no reason for this added fer- 
vor. There is no reason for the United 
States to succumb to anger and rush to 
war. There is no reason to say we have 
been insulted, we have been strong- 
armed, we have been stiff-armed. Of 
course we have been, and we have stiff- 
armed them. That is part of diplomacy. 
But there is no new justification for 
the President to send thousands of our 
young people to their deaths in the 
Middle East. 

Our resolve to see Saddam Hussein 
forced out of Kuwait has not changed 
and has not weakened. But the way to 
do it is what this debate is about and 
the way to do it is not to go into а 
deadly war. 

Mr. President, it has always been 
easier to settle an argument with a 
gun, and it is much more difficult to 
settle one by other means. People 
throughout the world have been strug- 
gling all of this century and longer to 
find à way to resolve national dif- 
ferences without war. We finally have 
the opportunity today to make real 
and important progress toward a better 
way of resolving conflicts and at the 
same time get the job done in Iraq and 
get it done right. 

Probably the greatest development 
that resulted from World War II was 
the birth of the United Nations. Until 
now, that institution has been stymied 
by the cold war conflict between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 
For the first time, in the Iraqi crisis, 
we have seen that the United Nations 
can come together to exert its moral 
force and can be backed up with eco- 
nomic sanctions and with the military 
might of its members, including espe- 
cially the United States, to punish un- 
warranted acts of aggression. 

We ought not to miss the opportunity 
to establish that this is the way that 
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aggression ought to be dealt with in 
the future. 

But we have arrayed now in Saudi 
Arabia the greatest concentration of 
military might since World War II. The 
question is: Which way do we go first? 
That is our debate. That is our fateful 
decision. Do we resort to the age-old 
way of war, or do we at least try this 
new moral force available through the 
combined weight of the nations of the 
world? 

We can teach Hussein a lesson. We 
can get him out of Iraq. And I would 
add that we ought to also insist right 
now that before we lift the sanctions, 
he has to destroy all weapons, chemi- 
cal, biological, nuclear, and the capac- 
ity to make them, and give the United 
Nations a right for on-site inspection, 
which we have not yet required. 

We not only teach Hussein a lesson, 
we not only can bring him in line with 
the norms of the world community, but 
we can teach would-be aggressors the 
same lesson, not by going to war, but 
by making the United Nations moral 
force work, and we can greatly dimin- 
ish the chance of future invasions of 
neighboring nations. 

The lesson is that acts of aggression 
wil not be tolerated and that those 
who attempt to engage in them will be 
isolated and crippled by the moral, eco- 
nomic, and military might of the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

It is through the United Nations that 
we have isolated Iraq politically, com- 
mercially, and economically. We have 
sealed Iraq off from the rest of the 
world. If we continue relentlessly to 
enforce the embargo, we can cause an 
economic collapse which certainly will 
have the capacity to bring Iraq into 
compliance with the demands of the 
world. 

Strict enforcement of the embargo at 
the very least will leave Iraq in а much 
weakened condition, lacking the spare 
parts and munitions should military 
force in the end prove necessary. 

To go to war now is not only unac- 
ceptable impatience, but I suggest a 
lack of real courage to rush hurriedly 
into war. 

Of course, the embargo would work. 
It has already started to take its toll. 
Virtally all of Iraq's exports, mostly of 
oil, have been stopped. We cut off its 
money so Iraq is not earning anything 
from export sales. We have simply cut 
off his income. Ultimately, Iraq will 
have no funds to buy goods even if it 
could find those willing to sell them. 

Тһе embargo has also stopped over 90 
percent of all imports, cutting Iraq off 
from most of the supplies it would 
need, including food, which I might say 
Ido not think ought to be part of the 
embargo, but it will cut off all of those 
supplies that he needs to prepare for 
war. 

Obviously, it takes time. We knew 
that in the beginning. We did not send 
the military over there to fight a war. 
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We sent the military over there be- 
cause we knew it was going to take pa- 
tience and time if we wanted the em- 
bargo to be the new way that we dealt 
with aggression, the new way that we 
avoid war as a solution. 

There is not any question that it 
takes time and it takes courage and it 
takes moral strength and it takes pa- 
tience and it takes wisdom to make 
Iraq realize that the embargo can last 
forever. That is the path I hope our 
President will take. The risk of the em- 
bargo must be weighed against the al- 
ternative risk of war. 

To those who say that the sanctions 
do not guarantee an Iraqi pullout from 
Kuwait, I would remind them that war 
offers few guarantees other than the al- 
most certain loss of many American 
lives. 

To those who express concern about 
the ability of the United Nations and 
the coalition supporting the embargo 
to stay the course, I find Admiral 
Crowe's words to be the most telling. 

Icannot understand why some consider our 
international alliance strong enough to con- 
duct intense hostilities, but too fragile to 
hold together while we attempt a peaceful 
solution. 

Of course, the coalition will hold to- 
gether and hold the embargo in place. 

Mr. President, risking lives in à war 
is not to be taken lightly. Almost one- 
quarter of the troops deployed in the 
Middle East right now have come from 
places in my home State of North 
Carolina. I know many of their fami- 
lies, and I know their living conditions, 
and I know their communities. I know 
these fighting men that have gone out 
from those bases to the Middle East are 
to be commended. They are to be re- 
spected. They are to be honored. They 
have moved into their positions and 
carried out their duties with the ut- 
most in professionalism. They would, if 
summoned, serve this Nation with out- 
standing competence and valor. 

However, I do not believe, as I see 
them and their wives and their chil- 
dren and their parents, I should vote to 
risk their lives until we have let the 
economic squeeze of the embargo run 
its course, because I believe it will 
work. 

Some of the debate today has focused 
on whether the passage of this resolu- 
tion will somehow undermine the 
President and will send a signal to Sad- 
dam Hussein that the United States is 
less than committed in forcing Iraq out 
of Kuwait. I do not see that reasoning 
as being valid at all. 

The President was right to organize 
the international condemnation of 
Iraq's illegal and unwarrented invasion 
of Kuwait. The Congress and the Amer- 
ican people supported those initiatives. 
The President was right and brilliant 
in his quick deployment of American 
forces in August. The President was 
right to organize the United Nations 
behind the sanctions against Iraq. 
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But the President will be wrong if he 
takes offensive military action right 
now without playing out the alter- 
native of the embargo. The challenge 
that the President made to Saddam 
was his deliberate strategy. It might 
have worked. I hope it yet does work. 

This resolution will not in any way 
affect that. But that it did not work 
Should not drive us to war, а war that 
does not need to be fought. We do not 
now need to save face. We are too 
strong to submit to that vanity. This is 
the United States of America. We do 
not deal in face saving. We have far 
more important things and principles 
to save than face. 

We can do what we ought to do. We 
do not need to play that kind of a 
game. Moreover, in saying to the Presi- 
dent, as this resolution does, that Con- 
gress has not ruled out going to war, 
that Congress authorizes the use of 
military force to enforce the economic 
embargo against Iraq, to defend Saudi 
Arabia from additional attack, to pro- 
tect American forces in the region, it 
says that Congress willfully supports 
increasing economic and diplomatic 
pressure against Iraq. It says that Con- 
gress will act expeditiously to consider 
any future Presidential requests for а 
declaration of war. 

Congress has expressed strong sup- 
port for what the President has done so 
far and giving the sanctions more time 
to weaken Iraq's military power. This 
resolution leaves the United States as 
committed as it has ever been since 
August to the goal of removing Iraq 
from Kuwait. 

Mr. President, let us stand tall and 
Strong and firm. Let us not take the 
quick and easy way. 

Future generations will praise the 
wisdom of President Bush, for he can 
make the decision that gives us the 
great opportunity for building а more 
Stable world. We can make the United 
Nations work. We can force Iraq out of 
Kuwait. We can take his destructive 
weapons of war away from Saddam 
Hussein, and we can establish a system 
for resolving international conflicts 
without sacrificing today so many 
American lives. 

We can win this conflict without pay- 
ing the terrible price of war. 

Mr. President, I thank the Chair. I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
SARBANES). Under the unanimous-con- 
sent request earlier entered into, the 
Chair now recognizes the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

PERMITTING THE PRESIDENT TO FOLLOW 
THROUGH 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
shall support the resolution to permit 
the President to follow through on the 
U.N. resolution if that is necessary to 
expel the Iraqi occupation force from 
Kuwait. 

Mr. President, today in a Los Angeles 
Times syndicated article, Jeane Kirk- 
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patrick had an interesting article enti- 
tled, Congress May Regret Power То 
Declare War.“ 

In this article, Jeane Kirkpatrick 
analyzes the constitutional role of Con- 
gress in war and military actions. She 
talks about the vagueness of some 
parts of our Constitution, about the ul- 
timate need for Congress to be in- 
volved, and about the fact that maybe 
Congress in the end will regret the fact 
that we must be involved. 

But we are involved in a process this 
evening wherein each of us comes to 
the floor to make our statement on the 
votes we will have tomorrow. We all 
seem to agree on two or three key 
points in this debate. 

I have been in the Chamber on and 
off since about 3 o’clock this afternoon. 
It seems that every speaker strongly 
condemns Saddam Hussein, as I do. 
Every speaker, every Senator shares 
the President’s goals. But then dif- 
ferences are expressed how to best 
achieve those goals next Tuesday and 
beyond. 

Actually, there is about a 90-percent 
agreement in the speeches given here 
today. There is a great deal of overlap. 
Yet there seems to be a fierce division 
between the two propositions put forth, 
one by the Democratic leader and one 
by the Republican leader. 

I support the Dole, et al. resolution 
because I think that it gives our Presi- 
dent the authority to negotiate more 
effectively. If we were to adopt the 
Mitchell resolution, the President 
would lose the power to negotiate ef- 
fectively. At the very peak of his nego- 
tiation with Saddam Hussein, his 
power would be taken away from him. 

There is no conclusion date in the 
Mitchell resolution. Its indefiniteness 
would result in malaise. Saddam Hus- 
sein would win under those ground 
rules. He would have no incentive to 
negotiate with the President of the 
United States. That is why I believe 
this body will appropriately reject the 
Mitchell proposal and adopt the Dole 
proposal. 

Let me say a word about the need for 
the President to have the power to ne- 
gotiate. The President notified the 
Congress in November exactly what he 
was doing. We gathered on January 3 
for swearing in Senators. We could 
have acted late last year or earlier this 
month. 

But here we are at the very climax, 
and one proposal is to take the Presi- 
dent’s power away from him. I am 
strongly opposed to that. I believe that 
we should follow the U.N. resolution 
and keep the President’s options open. 

That being said, I am against going 
to war on Tuesday. It is my strongest 
feeling that Saddam Hussein will agree 
to withdraw unless this Congress takes 
the power to negotiate effectively away 
from the President of the United 
States. That would be tragic. 
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Mr. President, about 2 years ago 
around this date, my wife and I were in 
Iraq on a private trip funded by a 
Christian foundation, visiting biblical 
sites. We visited the restoration of 
Babylon. We also visited with some 
Iraqi governmental officials, including 
Saddam Hussein’s son-in-law, who is 
now number 2 in the Government of 
Iraq. 

I went away feeling that these were 

very tough, determined, calculating 
military people and very dangerous 
people. Events since have proved that 
they are. Indeed, it is my feeling that 
had President Bush not acted, Iraq, led 
by Saddam Hussein, would have taken 
over not only Kuwait but also Saudi 
Arabia, and that would have made us 
vulnerable in terms of the supply of en- 
ergy. 
I think it is our own fault that we 
have not become energy independent. I 
have been an advocate of gasohol and а 
number of other oil alternatives over 
the years. I think we could do much 
better in improving our energy inde- 
pendence. But we are not at that point 
now. So the President had no choice 
except to act. 

As one who served in the U.S. Army 
in Vietnam, I do not want us to go to 
war. I do not want to see young people 
killed. I am sensitive to the concerns 
of family and friends of the American 
men and women now stationed in Saudi 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf. I ques- 
tioned the wisdom of sending the addi- 
tional 200,000 personnel to that region 
some weeks ago. I do not always agree 
with President Bush's foreign policy, 
and I have said so on occasion on this 
floor. 

It was my strongest feeling that 
their places can and should be taken by 
personnel from other nations, espe- 
cially those that are far more depend- 
ent than we are on Middle Eastern oil. 
Our wealthy allies simply have not 
done enough to help. 

I have joined with Senator D'AMATO, 
of New York, in sponsoring а resolu- 
tion I hope we can bring to à vote that 
would request Saudi Arabia to pay for 
the total cost of our defense of that 
country. Saudi Arabia is making al- 
most $1 billion extra a week, or $52 bil- 
lion а year, from windfall oil profits. 
This is а situation where American 
consumers are paying twice—once 
when they buy the fuel to heat their 
homes or for their automobiles; then a 
second time when they pay their in- 
come taxes. It is my feeling that our 
Government could be much more ag- 
gressive about asking the Saudis to 
pay more of the burden. I extend that 
statement to the Japanese and the Eu- 
ropeans, as well. 

I was one member of a group of Sen- 
ators who visited King Fahd, of Saudi 
Arabia, last September. I recall that he 
and his brother and his nephew, who 
are the crown prince and the Foreign 
Minister respectively, were somewhat 
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startled at the directness of the visit- 
ing Senators in demanding that more 
money be paid to help the United 
States. I think our State Department 
is sometimes a bit timid and overly po- 
lite. But we had all just come from 
meetings in our home States, and I had 
just come from a listening meeting in 
my State of South Dakota. How out- 
raged our citizens were that the United 
States was paying the bill alone, that 
we were going it alone, во to speak. We 
need more help from other countries. 
We need more help from Saudi Arabia, 
from Japan, and from Europe. The 
United Nations needs to have troops 
there. Indeed, I believe the end of the 
tunnel would be to have our troops re- 
placed by U.N. troops. 

I say all of these things to point out 
that I have not agreed with every step 
of the President's policy along the way. 
I have said so on the floor of this U.S. 
Senate. But tonight we are near the 
climax of the President's negotiating 
effort. To take away from him his only 
really lever in the negotiations at this 
time would be a disaster for our coun- 
try, for the West, for our cause, and it 
would be а great victory for Saddam 
Hussein. 

I have mentioned that I am very con- 
cerned about the failure or refusal of 
other nations to defray more of our ex- 
penses for Operation Desert Shield. I 
have mentioned the resolution that 
Senator D'Amato and I introduced last 
Friday calling on the President to re- 
quest Saudi Arabia to use its windfall 
oil revenue gain to pay for the cost of 
Operation Desert Shield, among other 
things. So there are aspects of our cur- 
rent policy about which I am con- 
cerned. 

I hope we do not have war with Iraq. 
I was disappointed at the inflexible at- 
titude displayed by Iraqi Foreign Min- 
ister Aziz in his meeting with Sec- 
retary of State Baker the other day. I 
hear the counsel of Senators who be- 
lieve we should stick with the policy of 
economic sanctions indefinitely. But it 
seems to me the resolution requested 
by the President should be adopted for 
the following reasons: 

First, it makes the threat of force 
more credible to Iraq's leaders, thus 
enhancing the possibility that they 
wil withdraw their 500,000 troops. If 
this Congress passes the Mitchell reso- 
lution, the President no longer has any 
real negotiating strength. Saddam Hus- 
sein would laugh in our face, and I hope 
that all those who vote for it will think 
of that. 

Second, the resolution requested by 
the President should be adopted for 
this reason: It does not undercut diplo- 
matic efforts or economic sanctions as 
the other resolution would do. In fact, 
passage of this resolution should 
strengthen the chances for a diplo- 
matic solution. 

Third, it does not assure that United 
States offensive action against Iraqi 
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forces in Kuwait will occur. It simply 
preserves that option while dem- 
onstrating the United States and deter- 
mination to Iraqi leaders as well as our 
own allies. 

In short, Mr. President, we are not 
today deciding on a resolution to go to 
war. This is not a declaration of war 
resolution. We are deciding whether to 
adopt a resolution that would strength- 
en the chances for a peaceful resolution 
of this crisis. 

I am personally convinced that the 
best path to peace, the best way to 
avoid war, is to defeat the Mitchell res- 
olution and pass the Dole resolution, 
which supports the U.N. resolution. 

In some areas of the media, and else- 
where, it is being portrayed almost as 
if this were a declaration of war. This 
is not the case. I disagree with the im- 
plication left by some that what we are 
about to do inevitably hurls our Nation 
into war. 

Mr. President, I have faith in Presi- 
dent Bush’s efforts to exercise re- 
straint and to make the difficult deci- 
sions that lie ahead. Saddam Hussein's 
inflexible response to 5% months of di- 
plomacy, sanctions, and threats lead 
me to the conclusion that he believes 
Congress will not support the use of 
force against him. He is gambling on 
that. We should pass the resolution au- 
thorizing force now so he cannot con- 
tinue to delude himself on that point. 
We must make our threat credible in 
order to give diplomacy a chance to 
succeed. 

Mr. President, our Nation is 50-per- 
cent dependent on foreign oil. That isa 
mistake. We need a national energy 
policy to move us away from that de- 
pendency. We need a policy of promot- 
ing conservation and energy alter- 
natives—gasohol, solar, methanol, 
wind, geothermal, and many other 
types of energy sources. Until we have 
such a policy, we must protect our ac- 
cess to foreign oil, too much of which 
comes from the Middle East. That re- 
gion historically has been dangerously 
unstable. Leaving Saddam Hussein free 
to do as he pleases simply adds another 
major destabilizing force to that al- 
ready unstable region. By demonstrat- 
ing resolve now, we may be able to pre- 
vent further destabilization from oc- 
curring. 

Mr. President, to conclude my state- 
ment, I strongly believe that we should 
pass the Dole resolution, which will 
give the President the authority he 
needs to negotiate effectively. 

If that resolution is defeated, it will 
diminish the President’s power to ne- 
gotiate with Saddam Hussein. I think 
peace will exist on Tuesday and in the 
future if we give the President this ne- 
gotiating tool. It would be disastrous 
for the Congress of the United States, 
at the height of the diplomatic effort, 
to withdraw from the President the 
thing he needs most. 
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Also, I think that we should learn a 
lesson from this whole episode. We 
need to develop a national energy pol- 
icy so we are never again in this situa- 
tion of potentially being blackmailed, 
or potentially going to war, or sending 
troops to the Persian Gulf for the pur- 
pose of preserving our energy lifeline. 
We are a great nation; there is no need 
for such dependence on foreign energy 
sources. We have plenty of energy in 
our own country and plenty of alter- 
native energy sources, if we would just 
seek them out. 

Finally, we all might well learn from 
reading Jeane Kirkpatrick’s article, 
which I submit for inclusion in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my state- 
ment. 

I think the Congress and the Nation 
should review the vagueness in some of 
the provisions of our Constitution re- 
garding the war power and related mat- 
ters. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Jeane Kirkpatrick’s arti- 
cle printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


{From the Los Angeles (LA) Times, Jan. 11, 


CONGRESS MAY REGRET POWER TO DECLARE 
WAR 
(By Jeane Kirkpatrick) 

There is no room for resonable doubt—the 
men who wrote the U.S. Constitution delib- 
erately and clearly limited the powers of a 
president to lead the nation into war. They 
gave the president broad powers as com- 
mander-in-chief to conduct a war without 
the advice of Congress. But the power to de- 
clare a large-scale, planned military action— 
а war—they vested in the national legisla- 
ture. 

They knew that the effective conduct of 
foreign affairs requires qualities—unity, se- 
crecy, dispatch—more often found in the Ex- 
ecutive than in the Legislative branch of 
government. But they clearly intended that 
it be more difficult to wage war than to con- 
duct routine foreign policy. 

James Madison's Notes on the Convention 
Proceedings" confirm the conscious inten- 
tion of some members of the Constitutional 
Convention to ‘clog’ rather than to 
“faciliate” a U.S. president's power to make 
war. 

Madison tells us that, when a member of 
the convention argued against vesting the 
power to declare war in Congress on grounds 
that its members were too numerous, its pro- 
ceedings too slow, its meetings too infre- 
quent, that motion was defeated without a 
roll call vote, Madison also tells us that an- 
other member observed of the motion that 
he had never expected to hear in a republic 
а motion to empower the executive alone to 
declare маг." 

Many things are ambiguous about the U.S. 
Constitution. But the Founders’ intention to 
involve the national legislature in a decision 
to make war is not ambiguous. They quite 
deliberately intended that the president 
should have the power to repel sudden at- 
tacks and to conduct war once decided upon 
but that the Congress should declare it. Un- 
doubtedly, they believed it would enhance 
the democratic legitimacy of the war. 
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(These powers are wholly independent of 
the War Powers Resolution, which I have al- 
ways believed is unconstitutional.) 

As is so often the case, the Founding Fa- 
thers were wise as well as authoritative on 
this issue. War is not just another policy de- 
cision. It asks ultimate sacrifices. It takes 
unprecedented risks with the lives of citi- 
zens. It is terribly expensive. 

But can this Congress, with its Democratic 
majority, participate responsibly in a deci- 
sion so crucial to а Republican president? 
Will partisan passions take precedence over 
national interests—whatever one may be- 
lieve those interests to be? 

It is & fact that the U.S. constitutional 
system works differently today because the 
separation of powers has been reinforced by 
& divided government. Much of what we call 
& struggle between the Congress and the 
presidency has in fact been a bitter partisan 
tug-of-war. 

The fact that the Democrats have, in re- 
cent decades, enjoyed a more or less perma- 
nent majority in Congress while the Repub- 
licans have had a more or less permanent 
lease on the White House has exacerbated ri- 
valries between the two branches beyond 
anything conceived by Montesquieu or 
James Madison. 

Is responsible teamwork between a Repub- 
lican president and Democratic Congress 
possible? Or have we reached the condition of 
the French Fourth Republic, of which it was 
said: It suffered from a deficiency of motor 
power and an excess of brakes"? Will U.S. 
foreign policy and U.S. government succumb 
to imobilisme, the disease that finally killed 
the Fourth Republic? Is a dominant execu- 
tive like that found in Britain, France and 
Germany a prerequisite to strong and effec- 
tive government today? 

There are a good many people in the world 
who believe that the U.S. government has al- 
ready become structurally incapable of cop- 
ing with contemporary problems. This kind 
of divided government cannot deal with the 
problem of the deficit, they say. How can it 
deal with a question as hard as authorizing 
the use of force? 

Congress has the power to deny the Bush 
Administration the authorization that it has 
already received from the United Nations Se- 
curity Council. But it is too late to use that 
power without doing heavy damage to the 
U.S. reputation and credibility in the world. 
Congress knows that. 

Of course, Congress is а self-governing 
body. It could have acted before President 
Bush asked the Security Council for a reso- 
lution authorizing the use of all necessary 
means" to drive Iraq from Kuwait. It could 
have acted before hundreds of thousands of 
U.S. troops had been dispatched to the Gulf. 

Now, the deadline for Congress is the same 
&s the deadline for Saddam Hussein. By the 
time the debate is finished and the votes 
cast, many in Congress may regret that the 
Constitution is so clear on their responsibil- 
ity for declaring war. 

Mr. SASSER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent request pre- 
viously entered into, the Chair now 
recognizes the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. BAUCUS]. 

Does the Senator from Tennessee 
have a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. SASSER. No, I do not. 

THE GRAVE QUESTION OF WAR AND PEACE 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, the 
other day I got a phone call that 
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crystalized for me the grave question 
of war and peace. It was from one of 
my oldest and very best friends, Jack 
Mudd, former dean or our law school at 
the University of Montana. He is one of 
the most distinguished attorneys in my 
home State of Montana, and a solid, 
steady, careful, circumspect, and per- 
sonally conservative man. 

He asked me whether I would vote to 
authorize the immediate use of force in 
Iraq. I told him that I would not. 

He then said something to me that 
further strengthened my resolve. He 
said, “Мах, as you know, I served іп 
Vietnam. But there is something else 
that I have never told you, and it is 
why I worked in your first campaign 
for public office back in 1974. I decided 
to support you because as a Vietnam 
veteran and based upon what I saw in 
Vietnam I did not ever want my sons to 
die in an unnecessary war. I thought 
that was something you would prob- 
ably never vote for.“ 

Well, I intend to keep my faith with 
one of my very best friends, and with 
the people of Montana, and do what I 
think is right. I intend to vote against 
what I am convinced is, at this time, 
an unnecessary war. 

I agree that Iraq must leave Kuwait. 
Of course, Iraq must withdraw from 
Kuwait, immediately. Iraq must not re- 
tain the fruits of its brutal aggression. 
Iraq must leave Kuwait; make no mis- 
take about it. 

Like most Americans, I also realize 
that at some point, it may become 
clear that we could only achieve our 
objective with military force. That 
may be necessary. But I also believe 
that we have not yet reached that 
point. 

Vigorous diplomacy, with the contin- 
ued application of an economic stran- 
glehold, along with the clear unequivo- 
cal resolve of the world community 
that Iraq will be forced to leave, may 
well force Iraq to do just that, leave 
Kuwait, without war and without the 
bloodshed and chaos that would ensue. 

The sanctions that are imposed are 
unprecedented. They are tight, and 
make no mistake about it, they are 
working. They are crippling Iraq's 
economy. Foreign reserves have evapo- 
rated. Iraq’s GNP has been cut in half. 
Saddam Hussein has been put in the 
position that he cannot sustain, either 
economically or politically. 

Sanctions are also undermining 
Iraq's military capability. 

CIA Director Webster says that, be- 
cause of the lack of spare parts, Iraq's 
Air Force will deteriorate in as few as 
3 months. Sanctions may do the job 
peacefully. 

Why is that so important? It is so im- 
portant, because we must ask ourselves 
what is the alternative. Тһе alter- 
native is war. And we are not talking 
about Grenada or Panama. We are 
talking about real, honest-to-goodness 
war—as many as 20,000 American 
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deaths; our sons, our daughters, our fa- 
thers, and now even our mothers, 
killed in war. 

If history teaches us one thing about 
war, it is that the ultimate con- 
sequences are completely unpredict- 
able. Who really knows what will hap- 
pen? What if Iraq attacks Israel? And 
what about Arab nationalism? What 
about that affect? What if large-scale 
terrorism erupts worldwide—and for 
the first time here in the United 
States—as а consequence of our mili- 
tary action? What happens after we 
win? Do we occupy Iraq, and at what 
cost? 

In the end, we may have no choice 
but war. But today that is far from 
clear. The sanctions and vigorous di- 
plomacy just might work, and if they 
do, America's interests will be far bet- 
ter served. 

I, therefore, support the conclusion 
in the Mitchell-Nunn resolution that 
"the continued application of inter- 
national sanctions and diplomatic ef- 
forts to pressure Iraq to leave Kuwait 
is the wisest course at this time and 
should be sustained.“ 

There is another reason why I sup- 
port the resolution. As it now stands, 
America and American troops would 
bear a disproportionate burden of any 
military action. This is not, after all, a 
dispute between Iraq and the United 
States. It is a dispute between Iraq and 
the world. 

А lot has been said about the inter- 
national coalition arrayed against 
Iraq. But if you look at the front lines, 
you will not see much of an inter- 
national coalition. Maybe 15,000 British 
troops, but close to a quarter-million 
Americans. And only a handful of 
token representatives from other al- 
lies. And in the background, an enthu- 
siastic international cheering section. 

The Japanese are more than twice as 
dependent on Mideast oil as we are. 
But they have, for various reasons, 
sent no troops. Neither have the Ger- 
mans, or many other countries with a 
heavy stake in the gulf. 

As a result, the U.N. resolution au- 
thorizing the use of force, to para- 
phrase the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado, is little more than a declaration 
by other countries they will hold our 
cost for us while we fight Saddam Hus- 
sein. That is not enough. 

I believe that, while we give sanc- 
tions time to work, we should build a 
truly international military coalition, 
in which the burden is shared. 

As we prepare to vote, Mr. President, 
we face a difficult dilemma. If we au- 
thorize the immediate use of force, we 
probably do increase the President’s 
short-term negotiating leverage. But 
we also increase, dramatically, the 
likelihood of war. 

There is a better course. Congress 
should state plainly and unequivocally 
that all Amercians are united in our 
objective. 
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Iraq must leave Kuwait. We will not 
Shirk from that objective. There must 
be total, final, unconditional with- 
drawal. But before giving the President 
& blank check for war, we should go the 
extra mile for peace—giving the sanc- 
tions a bit more time, intensifying our 
diplomatic efforts, strengthing the 
international coalition. If that does 
not force Saddam Hussein to leave Ku- 
wait, then and only then should we let 
slip the dogs of war. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair now recognizes under the unani- 
mous-consent request the Senator from 
Washington. 

THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, on the 
profound question facing each of us 
here as Members of this Senate, the 
columnist Charles Krauthammer 
wrote: 

The choice between containment and war 
is agonizingly difficult. The outcome for 
each is highly uncertain. But choosing in 
contingent circumstances is the essence of 
policymaking. 

Now that choice is ours and only ours 
to make. We have no more grave or 
consequential responsibility. 

On November 28 the United Nations 
authorized its members, including the 
United States—and I quote, to use all 
necessary means“ to vindicate its au- 
thority and force Iraq to withdraw 
from Kuwait on or after January 15 un- 
less it has already done so voluntarily 
and in compliance with earlier resolu- 
tions of the United Nations. 

The President of the United States 
has now asked us, under the Constitu- 
tion, to grant him that precise author- 
ity. 

The majority leader's resolution, 
while lauding and supporting the goals 
of the President and of the United Na- 
tions, denies the President that au- 
thority and only states that the “соп- 
tinued application of international 
sanctions and diplomatic efforts to 
pressure Iraq to leave Kuwait is the 
wisest course at this time." 

In the course of their arguments dur- 
ing this debate, proponents of the ma- 
jority leader’s resolution have stated 
the choice simply and starkly as war or 
a continued reliance on sanctions. 

Because they have misstated the 
choice we will make, because they have 
asked the wrong question, they have 
reached an answer, a conclusion, that 
is not only wrong but profoundly dan- 
gerous to the future peace and security 
of this Nation, not to mention that of 
the nations of the Middle East. 

The primary goal of the President’s 
policy, as well as of that asserted by 
proponents of the majority leader’s res- 
olution, is the total and unconditional 
withdrawal of Iraqi forces from Ku- 
wait. 

As a consequence, the first proper 
question to ask, Mr. President, is this: 
What evidence is there that sanctions, 
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however effective, will work to secure 
this goal? 

One part of the answer to that ques- 
tion, about which there is no dispute 
whatsoever, is that a period of almost 
5% months of reliance on sanctions has 
not resulted in the slightest degree of 
progress toward attaining that goal. 
No glimmer of flexibility has been 
demonstrated by the Iraqi aggressors. 

William Webster, Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, testified 
as long ago as December 5, 1990—and I 
quote, “that there is no evidence that 
sanctions would mandate a change in 
Saddam Hussein’s behavior and that 
there was no evidence when or even if 
they would force him out of Kuwait.” 

Our intelligence services tell us 
today that sanctions will not adversely 
affect the strength of Iraq’s ground 
forces during any foreseeable period of 
time. There is no discernible crack at 
this point in the position that Saddam 
Hussein and the Government of Iraq 
have taken ever since the onset of their 
aggression. 

On the other hand, all must admit 
that certain positive results of sanc- 
tions are equally clear. No one disputes 
the proposition that exports from Iraq 
have been cut off almost completely. In 
addition, Mr. President, 90 percent of 
Iraqi imports have been blocked. Cer- 
tainly the standard of living of the peo- 
ple of Iraq is lower today than it was 
before sanctions were imposed. But 
these results, gratifying as they may 
be, are not the goal of our policy. Iraqi 
evacuation of Kuwait is that goal. 

If we examine the history of Iraq 
since Saddam Hussein's ascension to 
power, we note that he waged an 8-year 
war against his eastern neighbor, Iran. 
That war dramatically lowered the 
standard of living of the people of Iraq 
and killed and wounded hundreds of 
thousands of its citizens, young and 
old. This sacrifice did not change Sad- 
dam Hussein's course of action for a pe- 
riod of 8 long years, nor did it under- 
mine his power over а nation he rules 
with an iron hand. We should not, 
therefore, underestimate the ability of 
Iraq to absorb pain. 

During his entire history in office, 
Saddam Hussein has used the bulk of 
his substantial oil revenues to build up 
his armed services rather than the in- 
frastructure of his nation and the 
standard of living of the people of his 
country. These deprivations have been 
accepted by the Iraqi people for dec- 
ades. 

Why should we expect that economic 
sanctions alone will cause Saddam 
Hussein to loosen his hold on Kuwait 
this year, next year, or ever? Nothing 
in his record or in history leads ration- 
ally to such expectation. Will а leader 
who will accept war rather than with- 
draw do so because his people line up at 
food markets? The question answers it- 
self. 
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Mr. President, the bottom line is 
that there are no rational grounds 
upon which to believe that sanctions, 
standing alone, will change the mind 
and course of Saddam Hussein and will 
gain for us agreement on his part to 
withdraw from Kuwait. 

The case for sanctions, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is based upon vague and foolish 
hopes, on self-delusion, and on an all 
too natural desire to avoid hard ques- 
tions and harder answers. 

But, Mr. President, the debate does 
not end here. The case for the majority 
leader's position, as stated in its best 
and in а proper light, is better than 
that stark contrast between war and 
sanctions. In fact, it is better than it is 
outlined in the resolution which he has 
presented to this body. 

It was articulated most thoughtfully 
by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. NUNN] in these 
words—and I quote him: 

I continue to support President Bush's 
original strategy—economic sanctions, а 
continued military threat, and patience. 

But, Mr. President, the majority 
leader's resolution, as drafted and sup- 
ported by the Senator from Georgia, 
destroys utterly and without hope of 
salvation the Senator's own position. 

If the majority leader's resolution. 
passes, there will be no “continued 
military threat." It will disappear as 
certainly and completely as last year's 
snows. We will be left with sanctions 
alone and, inevitably, at some time 
thereafter, with nothing at all except 
the face of defeat. 

This is not to say that the policy of 
sanctions accompanied by a credible 
threat of force was hopeless from the 
beginning. Perhaps we might have 
acted differently in August or taken a 
different course of action in November, 
and it is possible that acting dif- 
ferently on one of those occasions 
would have had different results, 
though this Senator doubts it. 

But what is past is past, and to 
change course today would most cer- 
tainly be disastrous to us, disastrous to 
our allies, to Kuwait, to Saudi Arabia, 
to the promises of а real and effective 
United Nations, disastrous to the cause 
of security and, yes, disastrous to the 
cause of peace. 

The proponents of the majority lead- 
er's resolution, of course, do not agree 
that the course they propose elimi- 
nates a credible threat of force. Their 
resolution is studded with bellicose 
language, with threats, with state- 
ments of high purpose—at every point 
except for its operative language. 

But, Mr. President, when will those 
threats be carried out? When will the 
resolution’s sponsors determine that 
sanctions have failed? Its proponents 
studiously and totally avoid those 
questions. Do they seriously assert 
that the United Nations coalition will 
continue to be nurtured and strength- 
ened in its support for the use of armed 
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force at some vague and unspecified fu- 
ture time when those proponents of а 
sanctions-only approach may finally be 
satisfied with the obvious truth of the 
failure of sanctions? They do not, Mr. 
President. 

When will that future date arrive? 
During the Moslem month of Rama- 
dan? During the pilgrimages of late 
spring and early summer? In mid- 
summer? When desert temperatures 
soar to 130 degrees? On the second an- 
niversary of the occupation of Kuwait? 
Next winter? When? 

For all that vague and indefinite pe- 
riod of time, will we maintain our 
armed forces in Saudi Arabia? We know 
that to be impossible. 

The Senator from Georgia believes іп 
а policy of rotation. For an extended 
Stay, of course, that is the only pos- 
sible course of action. So in order to 
have a rotation, we will withdraw tens 
or hundreds of thousands of men and 
women from the Middle East. 

How many will stay, this Senator 
asks the proponents of patience; 
200,000, 50,000, 20,000? 

Do the backers of the majority lead- 
er’s resolution assert that Saddam 
Hussein will accede to the United Na- 
tions resolutions with that number of 
troops on its borders after it has faced 
down the threat it faces today? Will 
they tell us in seriousness that our 
forces will all at some future time 
reembark for Saudi Arabia? Be serious. 
We know that will never happen. 

By that vague and unspecified future 
date, is it not almost certain that some 
of our allies will have made the deci- 
sion that Iraq is really not so bad after 
all; that the occupation of Kuwait after 
all took place a long time ago and very 
far away, and that those nations’ busi- 
ness communities are being hurt by 
continuing to abide by sanctions? 

Will we not long since have found 
that our Arab allies, those imme- 
diately threatened by Saddam Hussein, 
will have rightly questioned our will- 
ingness to stick to our principles? Will 
they not, of necessity, have been re- 
quired to make the best deal possible 
with their powerful neighbor, Iraq? 
Will they not have been forced to re- 
tain a mere shadow of their sov- 
ereignty by giving Saddam Hussein 
control over some 60 percent of the oil 
of the world? Will they not have ac- 
knowledged him by that time to be the 
dominant factor, the leading individual 
in the Arab world? 

Do the proponents of the majority 
leader’s resolution believe that if we 
allow Saddam Hussein to succeed now, 
this week, that we will not face him 
again, that we will not have to deal 
with a more powerful Iraq after it 
dominates the Arabian Peninsula, after 
it has perfected chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons, and after it is closer than 
it is today to nuclear capabilities? Do 
they believe that by then he will have 
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become an advocate of justice and 
peace and security? 

Critics of the President who wish to 
depreciate the U.N. resolutions tread 
on dangerous ground. They risk the de- 
struction of a dream pursued by en- 
lightened statesmen for centuries, the 
dream of a world body that can act de- 
cisively to stop aggression, a world 
body capable of establishing the rule of 
law and of making it unacceptable and 
unprofitable for nations to swallow 
other nations by force. 

After World War I, that dream was 
embodied in the League of Nations. But 
in 1935, as Benito Mussolini marched 
into Ethiopia, the League of Nations 
could not agree on effective measures 
to counter that aggression and those it 
did promulgate were ignored by its 
members. 

Much as some critics today judge Ku- 
wait to be unworthy of our full com- 
mitment, many then in the West then 
judged Ethiopia to be a barbarous na- 
tion unworthy of our concern. 

In 1935 Adolph Hitler noted the impo- 
tence of the League of Nations and cor- 
rectly judged that it could safely be ig- 
nored. He remilitarized the Rhineland 
in the next year, believing correctly 
that no one would risk the lives of 
some of their soldiers to stop him. Six 
million Jews and 30 million other lives 
paid the price for that failure. 

Perhaps Saddam Hussein and Iraq are 
not as powerful or significant a threat 
to world peace and order today as was 
Adolf Hitler or even Benito Mussolini 
in the late in the late 193078. But to the 
people of Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Is- 
rael, Saddam Hussein poses the same 
threat as Hitler did to Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Belgium. 

We cannot guarantee, Mr. President, 
that if the U.N. resolution, of which we 
here debate the enforcement, is re- 
spected, and that if Saddam Hussein ei- 
ther chooses or is forced to withdraw 
from Kuwait, a new world order of 
peace and security will be the inevi- 
table result. But we can come close to 
certainty that if this historic effort on 
the part of the United Nations fails, 
the United Nations will suffer the fate 
of the League of Nations and that there 
will be no new world order with which 
we are comfortable. 

This Senator has been convinced for 
some time, and has stated repeatedly, 
that it is almost impossible to expect 
any movement on the part of Iraq, as 
the result of the resolutions of the 
United Nations, any sooner than the 
last 48 hours or perhaps the last 24 
hours before the expiration of the Jan- 
uary 15 deadline. 

Saddam Hussein is a skilled practi- 
tioner of brinksmanship. He has clearly 
not yet been persuaded that the United 
States or the United Nations are seri- 
ous. He believes that we will pass a res- 
olution like that proposed by the ma- 
jority leader and that we will back 
away from this confrontation. He be- 
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lieves firmly and completely in his own 
ability to come out of this confronta- 
tion as a winner and as the acknowl- 
edged leader and ruler of the Arab 
world. 

We will succeed in reaching our 
goals, Mr. President, without the use of 
our armed services in conflict, only if 
we act in accordance with the U.N. res- 
olution. Only when it appears to Sad- 
dam Hussein that he is certain to lose 
his military power and perhaps his re- 
gime, his life, and his country, will he 
consider a last-minute retreat. And 
only through the passage of the Presi- 
dent’s resolution can that threat of 
military force be made believable. 

There is no possibility at any time in 
the foreseeable future and no real argu- 
ment that at any time in the imme- 
diate future, were we to pass a resolu- 
tion like that of the majority leader, 
that it will be crowned with any kind 
of success in reaching our goals what- 
soever. 

The real choice, Mr. President, is not 
between sanctions and war. An honest 
examination of this question tells us 
that waiting, that depending on fruit- 
less sanctions, is almost certainly a 
prescription for an even more costly 
war in the future, more costly in both 
lives and treasure to the people of the 
United States than anything which we 
can imagine during the course of the 
next few weeks or months. 

No one can fail to agonize over the 
choice we must make. No one wishes 
for or desires war. Today’s peace dem- 
onstrators and those who speak for 
sanctions-only in this body are every 
bit as sincere as men and women who 
demonstrated for peace in London in 
1938. 

The government of those citizens of 
London deferred to their pleas, and as 
a result sentenced them to a worse and 
more destructive war by far than the 
war they avoided. 

A short time after those demonstra- 
tors appeared on the streets of London, 
but before World War II began, the slo- 
gan of many of those same people was, 
"We will not die for Danzig." They 
were no more and no less serious than 
those who say today that they will not 
send their constituents to the Middle 
East to die for cheap oil or hollow 
ideals or principles. 

But, in fact, Mr. President, the peo- 
ple who lived for a short time by that 
slogan died with their sons and daugh- 
ters and mothers and fathers in far 
greater numbers because of that slo- 
gan, than would have been the case had 
it never been invented. 

The solution to the problem before us 
is made more difficult by an apparent 
paradox. The only chance for success 
without war is to prepare for war on 
Tuesday or later next week. As this 
Senator has already said, only the seri- 
ous threat of destruction has any 
chance of compelling Saddam Hussein 
to relinquish his control over Kuwait. 
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It is this paradox, I believe, that 
makes it all the more difficult to guage 
the public mind on this issue. We are 
all against war, asked whether or not 
we should wage it or stay out of it. But 
the American people also support us in 
our desire to achieve our vital objec- 
tives which, alas, requires the threat of 
war. 

Mr. President, several Members of 
both this body and of the other body 
have presented us with perhaps the 
most agonizing of all choices. They 
have asked themselves whether or not 
they would be willing to send their own 
sons and daughters into battle in this 
confrontation. Reaching the conclusion 
that they would not, they are unwilling 
to send any of their constituents into 
that situation. 

Mr. President, I am one of the few 
Members of this body who is likely to 
face that choice in reality. I have a 
son-in-law, the father of my two grand- 
children, who flies A-6's off aircraft 
carriers for a living. He has told me 
that if war breaks out in the Middle 
East, he wishes to be part of it; that it 
is his duty and his career. 

I have found it somewhat ironic, Mr. 
President, that most of the debate 
about the tactics of this war empha- 
sized that we had best start only by air 
Strikes, risking rather fewer in the way 
of lives than we might should we en- 
gage in an infantry or à tank attack. 
But it is exactly one of those few lives 
that my family will risk if we back the 
President in our vote tomorrow to fol- 
low those tactics. 

I honor my son-in-law for that 
choice, and I support him in that 
choice, because I believe with all my 
heart that to back the President today 
will save more lives, more American 
lives, than it will destroy. 

Mr. President, the cause of peace is 
not served by the majority leader's res- 
olution. 'That resolution serves the 
cause of defeat, the cause of the aban- 
donment of a noble idea and of a lawful 
and peaceful world order, and serves 
the cause of а worse war at a future 
date. 

Тһе approach of those who would rec- 
ommend economic sanctions and pa- 
tience is fatally flawed, for if we flinch 
now, there will be no military option in 
the future. But more important, those 
who counsel patience must realize that 
if the threat of extinction does not 
move Saddam, neither wil any other 
threat. 

We do not have the luxury of the 
choice between sanctions and war. To 
paraphrase Winston Churchil, we may 
choose sanctions and patience today, 
but we will have war tomorrow. 

Mr. President, the true cause of 
peace is served by the President of the 
United States. The true cause of peace 
in this body will be served by support- 
ing а resolution to back the policies of 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. DECONCINI addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. As Mem- 
bers know, the Senate is proceeding 
under a unanimous-consent request en- 
tered into earlier in the evening with 
respect to the recognition of Senators. 

Pursuant to that unanimous-consent 
request, the Chair now recognizes the 
Senator from Arizona. 

THE GULF CRISIS 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I rise 
today to join my colleagues in debate 
on probably the most difficult decision 
that Members will ever have to face as 
Members of Congress. 

The responsibilities of our office re- 
quire us to make many difficult and 
painful decisions. Some of them are 
pure political decisions, but none so 
difficult or awesome, in this Senator's 
judgment, as the decision to commit 
our great country to war. 

It is not а decision which any of us 
take lightly. Nor is it а matter for par- 
tisan wrangling. 

I have enormous respect for my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle, and 
both sides of this issue. I do not believe 
any one of us is basing our decision on 
whether we are Democrats or Repub- 
licans or liberals, conservatives, mod- 
erates, or what have you. We are talk- 
ing about а decision which could re- 
quire men and women to make the ulti- 
mate sacrifice for their country—and 
for each one of us in this room, as well. 
No, Mr. President, party loyalties are 
not fueling the real passion of this de- 
bate. 

It is the knowledge that we as indi- 
viduals must make a decision which 
will profoundly affect the national se- 
curity of our country and place hun- 
dreds of thousands of American lives at 
risk. 

What are we asking ourselves to do 
and how do we justify asking ourselves 
to step up and vote on these important 
two resolutions that will be before us? 

Our debate here today represents a 
maturity of our democracy, a democ- 
racy which wisely does not place the 
burden of such far reaching decisions, 
such as war, just with the President of 
the United States. Rather, it vests the 
power in the branch of Government 
which is most closely affiliated and as- 
sociated with the people, and that is 
the Congress. 

I see the people in my State and 
throughout this Nation wrestling with 
the issue, very intensely, as to what 
should we do under these cir- 
cumstances. All of us, particularly our 
men and women in the armed services 
deserve to be assured that no decision 
will be taken before Congress, together 
with the President, have explored it 
thoroughly and deliberated thoroughly. 
We are all agreed that Saddam Hussein 
and his outrageous acts of aggression 
cannot be allowed to stand. All of us 
are horrified and repulsed by the hor- 
rible atrocities he has committed 
against his own people during the war 
with Iran, as well as the citizens and 
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those who were not citizens but legally 
living in Kuwait. 

He must be expelled from Kuwait, 
and the nation of Saudi Arabia must be 
protected from similar aggression or 
other neighbors as well. But what we 
are asking ourselves today is whether 
war now is the best way to achieve 
these particular aims and objectives 
that our Nation has firmly established. 
Can we compel Saddam Hussein to 
withdraw without war? That is really 
the question here. I and many of my 
colleagues are not convinced that 
every alternative option to war has 
been exhausted as of the date we vote 
tomorrow, perhaps, on these resolu- 
tions. Let there be no mistake, Mr. 
President. I have the greatest pride and 
confidence in the ability of our Armed 
Forces. I have no doubt that we can 
win and we will win, God forbid if we 
have to go to war. We can win an 
armed conflict against Iraq. Military 
superiority is not the solution in and of 
itself. Military superiority is a tool 
which, if used effectively, can prevent 
war and preserve peace. The more pow- 
erful the military might of а nation, 
the greater that nation's responsibility 
to use that power wisely. 

President Bush has at this disposal 
an extensive array of diplomatic, eco- 
nomic and military tools. He has used 
the former expertly so far. He has deft- 
ly and patiently worked with our allies 
and friends in the international com- 
munity to build a united international 
front through the United Nations 
against Hussein. His astute under- 
standing of the policy of pressure 
through sanctions and diplomacy 
backed up by a deadly and massive 
armed presence has sent Hussein the 
strongest of messages. It is my belief 
that the President’s policy has, in fact, 
been so effective that Iam hopeful that 
the continuation of this skillful appli- 
cation of pressure will ultimately force 
Hussein to withdraw from Kuwait. 

Some are arguing that unless Con- 
gress gives the President the power 
today to use the tool of last resort— 
armed force—we undercut his ability to 
continue to effectively apply pressure. 
But I would argue, Mr. President, that 
if Mr. Hussein does not know that Con- 
gress will not hesitate to authorize the 
use of force, he is badly misjudging the 
U.S. Congress. I know this Senator is 
fully ready to give President Bush the 
authority to use force once I am con- 
vinced that sanctions and diplomatic 
efforts have failed. 

We must ask ourselves before we 
commit to war, where war will lead us? 
What kind of regional order will result 
through the premature and massive use 
of force? I am not willing today to ask 
our men and women to risk their lives 
for an action which in the end could 
further destabilize the region; increase 
the threat of terrorism and Moslem 
fundamentalist radicalism, and neces- 
sitate a prolonged military presence 
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perhaps requiring even further military 
action. 

Before we plunge into a difficult con- 
flict which can have no simple ending— 
we must know—and the American peo- 
ple who will be fighting and dying must 
know, what kind of solution we are 
seeking. The complex problems of the 
gulf region do not lend themselves to 
simple solutions. We must find а course 
which will enable our Arab allies to 
find their own way to peace in the re- 
gion. 

Again, I stress my support for the 
President's policy to date, which my 
distinguished colleague from Georgia, 
Senator NUNN, characterizes as sanc- 
tions, continued military threat, and 
patience. While it is essential that we 
remain committed to use force if it 
proves necessary, I do not believe the 
case has been made to use force now. 
We must remain committed to pa- 
tience, to the search for a long-term 
solution, and avoid the needless spill- 
ing of the blood of Americans and 
many, many others. 

The international embargo which the 
President has во skillfully put together 
is proving successful contrary to what 
some would have us believe. Such dis- 
tinguished military experts as the 
former Joint Chief of Staff, Admiral 
Crowe and former Secretary of Defense 
Schlesinger have urged that we give 
sanctions more time. Why? Because by 
most objective standards the sanctions 
have been extraordinarily effective. 
Iraq's production has dropped to 40 per- 
cent and its main source of hard cur- 
rency, oil exports is virtually at a 
standstill. In fact, its entire import/ex- 
port flow has come to a halt. І am not 
going to repeat the facts and figures 
which so many of my colleagues have 
cited during this debate. Suffice it to 
say that 5 months is not enough time 
to weigh the effects of this formidable 
economic embargo. Why not pursue 
this current course and in the process 
further weaken both the economy and 
the war machine of Saddam Hussein. 
When and if war comes, we can win it. 
We can take that action. But would it 
not be preferable to achieve our objec- 
tives without war? 

By not agreeing to the use of force 
today we do not remove this as an op- 
tion, Mr. President. The diplomacy of 
searching for peaceful solutions to this 
crisis can be reversed at any time—we 
can always declare war—and we will 
not hesitate to use force if it becomes 
clear that force is our only remaining 
course. Тһеге are procedures incor- 
porated in the Mitchell resolution to 
expeditiously consider any request by 
the President for a declaration of war. 
But until we have greater clarity of vi- 
sion that war will result in а secure 
peace and until we have truly ex- 
hausted all economic and diplomatic 
means, I canot in good conscience vote 
to give the President the authority to 
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pursue military action from which 
there is no turning back. 

I do not believe we have exhausted 
the call. Let me be clear that this is no 
criticism whatsoever of Secretary 
Baker or the President’s efforts thus 
far. 

Mr. President, with respect to the 
order of speakers this evening, on be- 
half of the two leaders, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Senators MURKOW- 
SKI, SASSER, MACK, and DIXON be listed 
in the time slots previously allotted 
Senators RUDMAN, BIDEN, GRAMM of 
Texas, and BAUCUS, respectively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Pursuant to the unanimous-consent 
request, the Chair now recognizes the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

HUSSEIN’S AGGRESSION UNCHECKED 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, no 
graver issue will ever confront this 
Congress than whether we commit our 
young people to battle, our conscience 
to combat and our Nation to war. Since 
August 2, we have struggled to define 
the question we should debate. Some 
argue congressional versus Presidential 
constitutional responsibilities are at 
stake. Others have focused on whether 
clear enough goals have been defined 
by the President to compel us into war. 
And still others have said that while 
we share the goals, the means to 
achieve them are the crucial matter. 

This confusion of the issues is under- 
standable given our Nation’s history 
and tremendous sacrifice of life in war. 

There is a healthy fear and respect 
for what the future may bring if we are 
forced to engage Iraq in war. 

From my corner of the world, I have 
а profound concern about what may 
happen since more than 18,000 soldiers 
based in Kentucky have deployed to 
the Persian Gulf. I feel a responsibility 
for every one of those men and women 
and their families anxiously waiting at 
home. 

But, it was in listening to those fami- 
lies and, in particular, reading a letter 
from a young soldier from Fort Knox 
that what is at stake, what is impor- 
tant became clear to me. 

This young soldier had read about 
antiwar protests in Louisville and sent 
me a copy of a letter he wrote to the 
Courier-Journal. He said: 

I am glad to see freedom of speech is alive 
and well at home. That is why I, and tens of 
thousands of other Americans are scattered 
all over the Persian Gulf * * * to protect 
your rights, to protest as only Americans 
can do. But, it saddens and sickens us to read 
and hear all these protesters who say we are 
over here for oil * * * Time out America! 
Whatever happened to principle, * * * Are we 
going to exit this century in the same way 
we entered it? Are we going to be a selfish, 
self-centered isolationist nation? This is not 
Vietnam! We in the military have all volun- 
teered. * Every man and woman over 
here is homesick, lovesick and ready to go 
home at any time. But, we all know we are 
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standing our guard for principle and the 
American way of life and will be here till our 
job is done. 

Lieutenant Korty, I applaud you. You 
have your eye on the threat. The 
threat to you and to our Nation. A ty- 
rant is on the move and 28 nations have 
committed troops and resources to stop 
him. The United Nations has passed 12 
resolutions condemning the invasion 
and illegal occupation of Kuwait and 
has had the courage to call for the use 
of all means necessary to expel Saddam 
Hussein’s forces. 

The issue before the Senate is wheth- 
er we stand by Lieutenant Korty—in 
principle—and the United Nations—in 
fact—and affirm the commitment they 
have collectively and willingly made to 
restore the legitimate government of 
Kuwait, assure regional security 
through the unconditional withdrawal 
of Iraq and establish, now and for the 
future, that ruthless aggression does 
not pay. 

In an appearance before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Sec- 
retary Baker testified: 

Iraq's unprovoked aggression is а political 
test of how the post-cold war world will 
work. * * * The Iraqi invasion of Kuwait is 
one of the defining moments of а new era— 
an era full of promise but also one replete 
with new challenges * * * It is an era in 
which new hostilities and threats could 
erupt as misguided leaders are tempted to 
assert regional dominance before the ground 
rules of a new order can be accepted. 

I would add, the invasion is more 
than a political test—it poses a serious 
economic threat. Prior to the August 
invasion Iraq and Kuwait accounted for 
18 percent of world oil export trade and 
7 percent of production. With a para- 
lyzing grip on these resources, Hussein 
now threatens 60 percent of the globe's 
proven reserves located in the gulf. If 
Hussein's aggression is allowed to 
stand unchecked, he is well positioned 
to threaten and intimidate the region's 
producers into higher and higher 
prices. 

The consequences of this control 
could be catastrophic. At home, we 
could face sharp increases in the price 
of gasoline driving up the cost of farm- 
ing, industrial production, and simply 
getting to work in the morning. While 
we would certainly survive, Hussein’s 
stranglehold on the world oil supply 
could jeopardize democratic progress in 
Eastern Europe and development in 
Central America, Asia, and Africa 
could be irreversibly damaged. 

Intimidation, aggression, illegal in- 
vasion, and brutal occupation must not 
be appeased nor accommodated as we 
build the post-Cold War world. As East- 
West tensions diminish, we have a 
unique opportunity and obligation to 
work with the Soviet Union and other 
nations to foster peaceful democratic 
change, preserve the security of our 
friends and promote economic prosper- 
ity. 
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The stakes are high but our goals are 
clear. The Senate must now decide to 
grant the President the means to join 
the international effort to accomplish 
our objectives. 

Before we take this step, we should 
ask—as many of my colleagues have 
done—are sanctions and diplomacy 
working? Iraq continues to occupy Ku- 
wait and shows absolutely no signs of 
leaving. Secretary Baker summed it up 
after 6% hours of talks with Secretary 
Aziz. He saw no flexibility and no signs 
of Iraqi willingness to agree to the 
unanimous international call for with- 
drawal. 

While I continue to hold out hope for 
the Secretary General's mission this 
weekend—and any other effort made by 
members of the coalition—intensive di- 
plomacy and sanctions have produced 
no results—none—to date. 

The next question that obviously fol- 
lows is will sanctions work with more 
time? Nothing about this invasion and 
this dictator would suggest sanctions 
alone will work. Hussein is а leader 
who has committed unprecedented and 
unspeakable atrocities against his own 
citizens and his Arab brethren. Не is 
personally responsible for millions of 
deaths. He has defied all human under- 
standing and gassed villages of women 
and children. He has anticipated the 
consequences of sanctions, and as Wil- 
liam Safire recently said, “Не knows 
what's coming and he’s not caring." 

CIA Director, Judge Webster, as- 
sessed the impact of sanctions this 
way: 

The ability of the Iraqi ground forces to 
defend Kuwait and southern Iraq is unlikely 
to be substantially eroded over the next 6 to 
12 months even if effective sanctions can be 
maintained. * * * Our judgment remains 
that, * * * economic hardship alone is un- 
likely to compel Saddam to retreat from Ku- 
wait or cause regime threatening popular 
discontent in Iraq. * * * Saddam has taken 
few actions that would indicate he is con- 
cerned about the stability of his regime. As- 
sessing the populace's flash point is dífficult, 
but we believe 16 is high because Iragis have 
borne considerable hardship in the past. Dur- 
ing its 8-year war with Iran, for example, 
Iraq endured & combination of economic dif- 
ficulties, very high casualties, and repeated 
missile and air attacks on major cities with- 
out any serious public disturbances. 

So, if we can fairly say the sanctions 
alone have not worked so far, and in 
the best judgment of experts will not 
work over the next year, the question 
must be put to sanctions proponents: 
How long are you prepared to wait? 
Until another nation falls? Which one? 
Frankly, one of the most disturbing as- 
pects of the majority leader’s legisla- 
tion is its explicit authorization for use 
of force in certain circumstances. We 
can use force to defend our troops, en- 
force the embargo and defend Saudi 
Arabia. What about Oman, Bahrain, 
the UAE? Each of these nations is in 
peril and yet is very clearly excluded 
from the perimeter of defense defined 
by the majority leader's bill. 
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Just after the invasion, many Mem- 
bers accused the administration of fail- 
ing to make clear our intention to pro- 
tect Kuwait from the Iraqi threat. The 
legislation before the Senate so nar- 
rowly defines our security commitment 
that it all but invites Hussein to march 
on the smaller gulf nations. 

I ask those who urge us to wait, at 
whose peril? Hussein has laid waste to 
Kuwait. A tyrant responsible for two 
invasions, and more than a million 
deaths is not concerned about sanc- 
tions and economic hardship. He is not 
concerned about any additional loss of 
life. He is clearly counting on our loss 
of interest. 

The President of the United States 
has asked this Congress to fulfill our 
constitutional obligation and grant 
him the authority to use force. No 
other President who has asked Con- 
gress for the authority to go to war has 
been refused. 

As the internationally determined 
deadline nears, diplomacy must con- 
tinue. Every effort by every member of 
the coalition should be encouraged. I 
pray for a peaceful solution to this cri- 
sis. 

President Bush is our leader and the 
leader of an international coalition has 
asked us to authorize the means nec- 
essary to accomplish this goal. Voting 
to support the President's request is a 
vote of confidence in the credibility of 
а threat that leaders of the world have 
determined may produce peace and 
avoid war. 

To refuse President Bush and reject 
the declared, collective will of the 
United Nations protects a tyrant and 
rewards aggression. If we refuse the 
President's request today, who will be- 
lieve we will enforce sanctions tomor- 
row? 

Mr. President, I am not impatient for 
war. Iam impatient for peace. As Lieu- 
tenant Korty knows, peace depends on 
the protection of principles. He has 
wilingly assumed his responsibility. 
Now we must assume ours. We must 
grant the President of the United 
States the vote of confidence he has re- 
quested to use all means necessary—di- 
plomacy and force, if need be—to expel 
Iraq from Kuwait. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent request, the 
Chair now recognizes the Senator from 
Florida. 

THE MAKING OF THE DECISION 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, few is- 
sues in any of our political careers 
have had the human power that the de- 
cision that we are called upon to make 
tonight and tomorrow has. 

In the last few weeks, I have had an 
opportunity to visit with many of the 
people most directly affected by the de- 
cision that we will make. Five weeks 
ago, I was at Eglin Air Force Base in 
northwest Florida. This is the base 
center for the Air Force special oper- 
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ations. Many families іп that commu- 
nity have a loved one deployed into 
Saudi Arabia. I met with the spouses 
and the children of several of those 
families and heard the distress, the 
pain of the separation, and of the un- 
certainty. 

Three weeks ago, with the majority 
leader and others of our colleagues, I 
had the opportunity to visit Saudi Ara- 
bia, and to visit in the desert with 
some of our troops—young men and 
young women of great courage and 
bravery, well equipped, well prepared, 
well led, ready to assume any respon- 
sibility. But they were clearly young 
men and women who had a high degree 
of anxiety about what they would be 
called upon to do and what the con- 
Sequences would be. 

One young man, who I happened to 
meet as he was digging out a bunker in 
a complex of tents, called up to me and 
indicated that he was from Florida. In 
fact, he had been a student at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, and he greeted me 
with the “Со Gator" statement. This 
young man from Clearwater, FL, told 
me that he had dropped out of school in 
order to join the Army, both in terms 
of maturing himself in life, and eco- 
nomically preparing himself better to 
continue his education. Now he was 
prepared to make а sacrifice for the 
Nation, beyond that which he probably 
contemplated when he enlisted. 

Finally, Mr. President, just last Sun- 
day I was in Tallahassee in preparation 
for the events of the inauguration of 
our former colleague, Lawton Chiles, 
as Governor of Florida. A lady I knew 
for over 20 years came up to me, and I 
could tell she was upset. I asked her if 
we could step into a private room to 
talk, and she broke down. She told me 
that her youngest son, her second son 
had now been called to Saudi Arabia to 
join an older brother who was already 
there on the U.S. S. Saratoga as a sailor. 
Her youngest son is now going to be in 
Saudi Arabia as an infantryman based 
close to the Kuwait line. She wanted to 
know, “Аге they going to kil my 
boy?" 

Mr. President, we do not get asked 
questions like that very often in the is- 
sues that we are called upon to decide. 
І сібе these personal examples to indi- 
cate the depth of humanity, the depth 
of personal feelings that America has 
invested in this issue. 

Therefore, it makes the responsibil- 
ity that each of us hold an especially 
solemn one, one in which we must try 
to bring the full strength of our per- 
вопа1 experience and our capacity and 
judgment to bear. In doing so, Mr. 
President, I have felt that the present 
is needed to be evaluated in the con- 
text of the past and the future, almost 
in the way that Charles Dickens helped 
explain the true meaning of Christmas 
present by elaborating the significance 
of Christmases that had passed and 
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Christmases which might come in the 
future. 

I think the past of this, which I will 
define as that which occurred prior to 
the invasion of Kuwait, is unfortu- 
nately characterized by а failure of 
Strategic vision. Some very basic 
things are occurring in this region of 
the world to which we have not been 
appropriately attentive. Just to cite 
three, an emerging fundamentalism, 
not just religious but cultural fun- 
damentalism, the rejection of Western 
values. This movement of fundamen- 
talism is especially troublesome, as it 
has attracted such a large number of 
younger people throughout this region. 
The enormous disparity between rich 
and poor, which are fueling basic ani- 
mosities, and the fact that, in part, 
through the United States participa- 
tion, the Middle East has become the 
parking lot for the military weapons of 
the world. We end up with a relatively 
small nation of 15 million people with a 
1.3 million army, with 5,700 tanks and 
over 700 combat aircraft, enormous dis- 
proportion of military strength, and in- 
credible need for those weapons. 

We make a basic mistake, I suggest, 
if we think that what we are dealing 
with is one man—Saddam Hussein. I 
see Saddam Hussein not as the cause of 
those fundamental events, but rather 
as the guileful person who has taken 
advantage of those and other fun- 
damental factors occurring in this re- 
gion. 

We also, domestically, have contrib- 
uted to the past. We have accommo- 
dated Iraq over a period of more than a 
decade, accommodated in terms of cov- 
ertly assisting them in the war with 
Iran, within the shadow of the invasion 
of Kuwait, continuing to extend sub- 
stantial economic assistance to Iraq. 

We also have contributed to the past 
by our failure to have a sustained com- 
mitment to a rational national energy 
policy, failure which has made us in- 
creasingly hostage to the  cir- 
cumstances in the Middle East and the 
personalities of today’s and tomorrow's 
Saddam Husseins. 

Looking to the future, I would sug- 
gest that as we attempt to assess how 
we should respond to the current crisis 
today we should ask ourselves what do 
we want to have as some of the con- 
sequences not just of the next 30 or 60 
days but over the next decade in this 
region and what do they say about U.S. 
policy around the world in this new 
post-cold-war era. 

First, I would suggest that it is im- 
perative that we develop some new na- 
tional security arrangement. It may 
not be and will not mean precisely 
what NATO has been in Europe for the 
last 45 years, but I believe the NATO 
example, one of the most successful po- 
litical and military alliances in the 
history of Western civilization, has 
some instructive lessons. 
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Some of those include the fact there 
was a predetermined allocation of re- 
sponsibility, a predetermined basis 
upon which those responsibilities 
would be financed. NATO did not run 
the danger of having a U.S. Secretary 
of the Treasury with a tin cup arriving 
at the capitals of the various member 
nations attempting to solicit funds for 
an engagement that was already under- 
way. Those decisions were made before, 
not after the conflict began. We need to 
have a thoughtful security arrange- 
ment for the new post-cold-war era. 

Second, within our own constitu- 
tional system we need to reexamine 
the relationships between the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. I am not going 
to have a debate today on whether a 
declaration of war is required in these 
circumstances. I happen to think it is. 
But I think the reality of the cir- 
cumstances in which we find ourselves 
tonight is that any effective participa- 
tion of Congress as the representatives 
of the people in shaping policy has been 
rendered formality by the occurrences 
of the last several months, at least 
since November 8 when the level of 
U.S. military in the region moved from 
defensive to an offensive posture. 

Our capacity to sustain that level of 
military became stretched when our 
ability to have a rational rotation pol- 
icy was terminated. Effectively we 
were on a path accelerated by a U.N. 
resolution with a January 15 date that 
has led us inexorably to where we are 
tonight. 

I believe that we need to reexamine 
this relationship between the executive 
and Congress, and I would suggest we 
attempt as a Congress to play a role of 
strategic adviser setting forth in ad- 
vance what are going to be the stand- 
ards which the United States will con- 
sider its vital interests to have been af- 
fected and where those vital interests 
justify the sacrifice of American lives 
for their protection. That decision 
should be made prior to, not after or 
during a crisis as it is being done now. 

Third, we need to play an even more 
constructive role in bringing peace 
with dignity and respect into a region 
which since biblical times has been 
racked with war and hatred and dissen- 
sion, an extremely difficult task, a 
task that has eluded man over the mil- 
lenniums, the one to which we must in 
the aftermath of this crisis recommit 
ourselves. 

We must also look for how we can 
play a more effective role in eliminat- 
ing or moderating, mitigating these 
enormous economic disparaties which 
as long as they exist are going to be 
fueling discontent and creating the 
tenor for a Middle Eastern populous 
demagog to inflame. 

Finally, and in brief summary of just 
some of the items that will be on the 
post-crisis agenda, enormous conflict is 
on the horizon over natural resources 
in this region, particularly water. Here 
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the United States in my judgment 
could play a particularly important 
role in applying some of its techno- 
logical capability as well as its politi- 
cal good offices to try to shape a con- 
troversy before it becomes the core of 
yet another set of conflicts in this re- 
gion. 

With that said about the past and the 
future, Mr. President, I would like to 
talk about today. This has been a 
rollercoaster week: I have heard that 
phrase applied by others and I will 
adopt it. А week ago, with several col- 
leagues, including Senator NUNN, Sen- 
ator LEVIN, Senator BOREN, and others, 
I participated in some of the early 
drafts of the Mitchell-Nunn resolution 
which is now before us. 

Ithink it is a very constructive con- 
tribution to the debate and to the reso- 
lution of this process. It set out some 
important principles, one of which was 
that the Nation is committed to the 
proposition that Saddam Hussein's ag- 
gression will not be allowed to stand. 
That, I think, is a message which, 
whatever surface division may be read 
into the debate of the last several days, 
there should be no misunderstanding 
the Nation is united behind that prin- 
ciple that his aggression will not be re- 
warded, that we authorize the use of 
force in three specific important areas, 
that we stated that we felt diplomacy 
and economic sanctions were the 
wisest course and should be pursued, 
but recognize the possibility they 
might not be able to accomplish our 
objectives and therefore set up an expe- 
dited procedure in which the President 
could ask for authority to commit 
American forces to the removal of Sad- 
dam Hussein from Kuwait. 

At least two significant events have 
occurred since last Thursday and Fri- 
day. One of those events occurred on 
Tuesday. The President requested the 
authority to use force. I have been ask- 
ing the President to make such a re- 
quest for several weeks. Upon our re- 
turn from Saudi Arabia, on the 20th of 
December, when with colleagues I met 
with the President, when it was my op- 
portunity to make some comments I 
used my time to emphasize the impor- 
tance that I attached to the President 
going to the Nation and explaining why 
the U.S. vital interests were at stake 
and then at the conclusion of that edu- 
cation of the American people asking 
their representatives for authority to 
commit force. I am very pleased that 
the President has done so. 

The second significant thing occurred 
a few hours later on Wednesday with 
the breakdown of the meeting between 
the United States Secretary of State 
and the Iraqi Foreign Minister. Not 
only did that tend to crush optimism 
that diplomacy could be the means by 
which we would achieve our objective 
because the discussions failed, but the 
style of failure was so dispiriting. 
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It would have been hard to have 
Scripted the press conference of For- 
eign Minister Aziz in а way more cal- 
culated to inflame, to raise fundamen- 
tal questions as to intelligence and 
value and sensitivity among the inter- 
national community and particularly 
among the citizens of our country than 
the performance that he gave Wednes- 
day night in Geneva. It raised basic 
questions as to whether diplomacy 
could reach our objective and whether 
the economic sanctions were having 
their intended effect of moving Iraq to- 
ward a policy of greater openness. 

Now in this rollercoaster week we 
come to the end. The end unfortu- 
nately is going to be handled with 
sharp differences. I say unfortunately. 
There are some positive signs. Clearly 
it is а strength of our democracy that 
we can have the kind of debate that we 
have experienced since Wednesday. 
There are few places in the world which 
would have the consideration of war 
and peace so openly and with such pas- 
sion debated. That is a great strength 
of our system. 

However, Mr. President, I regret that 
I believe at the conclusion of this proc- 
ess we are going to have a very divided 
Congress. A matter of a handful of 
votes here and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives will determine the course 
of action the Congress will permit. 

I believe that that narrow division is 
not going to contribute to the sense of 
unity of the Nation, to the strength of 
the message to Saddam Hussein, nor to 
the capacity of the President, should 
he assume the role of Commander in 
Chief, to effectively carry out his re- 
sponsibilities. 

It has been my hope, and I have spent 
some time over the last 2 days toward 
this end, that we might be able to 
shape a position that would not com- 
mand unanimous support—that is im- 
possible—but would command a suffi- 
ciently large majority that we could 
say yes, there is a unity within the Na- 
tion for a course of action. 

I still have faint hopes that that 
might happen, but I fear that our 
choices are going to be those that are 
before us in the two resolutions. 

With that said, Iam going to support 
the resolution which will give the 
President of the United States the au- 
thority to use force. I am going to do 
so because I believe that the President 
of the United States deserves to have a 
presumption of correctness of his ac- 
tions, and that he especially deserves 
to have a presumption of correctness as 
it relates to matters of our national se- 
curity and relations with other na- 
tions. 

Iam reluctant to draw universal con- 
clusions from a short visit to the Mid- 
dle East, but that reluctance will be 
overcome to this extent; that I came 
away with the sense that this was an 
extremely complex fabric of inter- 
related and divergent issues, factors, 
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personalities, history, and culture that 
we were dealing with in this crisis. It is 
not just the simple issue of a large and 
powerful state invading, pillaging, and 
occupying a weak neighbor. And that 
the institution of the Presidency was 
in the best position to integrate, evalu- 
ate, assess options and implications of 
those options, and reach a judgment 
which was in the national interest. 

Although, frankly, there are some 
events which have caused me concern 
about the institution of the Presi- 
dency, such as the failure to go effec- 
tively to the American people over the 
last several months, as Franklin Roo- 
sevelt did in the months before World 
War II and explained why we were 
about to undergo this very bloody war, 
I still believe that the President con- 
tinues to warrant our support. I am 
prepared to invest my confidence in the 
judgment of the President. 

I hope the decision that we make will 
be a wise one. I pray that the actions 
that we take contribute to peace; con- 
tribute to peace for the two sons of 
that mother in Tallahassee and con- 
tribute to world peace for the sons and 
grandsons of that mother in Tallahas- 
see, so that we will be able to discharge 
our responsibility to our Creator for 
peace on Earth, and so that we can 
hope for a world without mothers’ 
tears. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair now, under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, recognizes the Senator 
from Alaska. 

THE AUTHORITY TO ACT 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, our 
President, George Bush, must have the 
authority to deal effectively with Sad- 
dam Hussein. This is, really, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the question before us. It is not a 
question whether sanctions will or will 
not get Iraq out of Kuwait. 

Without the authority to act on the 
United Nations resolution, the Presi- 
dent will have in effect one arm tied 
behind his back. We must give the 
President the authority that he needs 
to work toward a resolution of the Per- 
sian Gulf situation and to bring an end 
to Saddam Hussein’s brutal occupation 
of Kuwait. 

This is truly an historic moment in 
this body. This is a time for statesman- 
ship. But, above all, it is a time for 
doing one’s duty. And the duty of Con- 
gress is to give the American people, 
the President, and indeed the world, 
and especially Saddam Hussein, a clear 
answer to the request for that Presi- 
dential authority. This is not a par- 
tisan issue. We are not here to make 
debating points or to elaborate about 
unknown contingencies. Our duty is to 
vote to give the President the author- 
ity he seeks or to vote against his re- 
quest. 

As a State legislator recently stated, 
“The problem with Congress is that it 
forgets that its job is to write the 
music, not to conduct the orchestra." 
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Let us be sure we write and not con- 
duct. 

Listening to the extended debate, I 
feel a sense of pride in the intelligence 
and perspective which has been dis- 
played by my colleagues. Yet, I heard a 
fair amount of discussion that really 
has nothing to do with the central 
issue that is before us: Whether we will 
exercise congressional authority to ei- 
ther grant or deny the President’s re- 
quest. Using our authority does not 
mean giving the President a con- 
voluted and unworkable answer, such 
as I see in the Mitchell resolution, the 
indecision of which has to give Saddam 
Hussein some degree of comfort. 

Supporting the President at this 
time does not mean that we must have 
war. The President has the responsibil- 
ity to exhaust all alternatives before 
using force to remove Saddam Hussein 
from Kuwait. And, Mr. President, our 
President Bush does not take that re- 
sponsibility lightly. He personally 
knows war and knows firsthand of its 
consequences. 

I have recently met with the Presi- 
dent, as well as Secretary of State 
Baker and Secretary of Defense Che- 
ney. I have every confidence that the 
President will do all in his power short 
of war to remove Saddam Hussein from 
Kuwait. 

Iraq's brutal, unprovoked aggression 
against Kuwait has been broadly con- 
demned both here and abroad. Twelve 
U.N. Security Council resolutions are a 
powerful testimony to the outrage felt 
around the world, and Members of this 
body have been eloquent in their con- 
demnation of Saddam Hussein's ac- 
tions. Senators are unanimous in their 
determination to achieve Iraq's speedy 
and unconditional withdrawal from Ku- 
wait, and Members praise the skill 
with which President Bush has assem- 
bled an international coalition to 
achieve that objective. 

In the 5 months since the invasion, 
the international community, led by 
the United States, has imposed an un- 
precedented land and sea embargo on 
Iraq. Never before have such com- 
prehensive economic sanctions been 
imposed and never before has enforce- 
ment been so universally effective. All 
Members of Congress have hoped, and 
still hope, that the combined diplo- 
matic and economic pressures, supple- 
mented by massive military deploy- 
ments, will persuade Saddam Hussein 
once and for all that he must with- 
draw. 

The vast majority of Alaskans who 
have contacted me share this view. At 
the same time, Alaskans show over- 
whelming support for the President. Of 
course, it was with deep disappoint- 
ment that we learned that the diplo- 
matic effort Wednesday in Geneva met 
with no success. Iraq continues to defy 
international law while proceeding 
with its bloody demolition of the na- 
tion of Kuwait. 
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It is particularly ironic that officials 
involved in the ruthless aggression in 
Kuwait refused to deliver President 
Bush's letter to Saddam Hussein be- 
cause, we were told, it was not polite 
enough. 

Earlier today, we had a disruption in 
this Chamber, with demonstrating and 
shouting: “Мо blood for oil." Mr. Presi- 
dent, as an Alaskan Senator, I firmly 
believe that the United States has be- 
come too dependent on foreign sources 
for our energy. We have not done 
enough and must clearly do more to 
solve our domestic energy needs at 
home. 

A full debate on energy dependence 
and alternatives, such as exploring for 
oil in Alaska's Arctic, must await an- 
other day. For now, let there be no 
mistake that blood has already trag- 
ically been shed for oil in the Mideast. 

Іп а graphic report which I һауе be- 
fore me, Mr. President, Amnesty Inter- 
national describes torture and death 
suffered by Kuwaitis at the hands of 
Iraq's occupation army. This list, Mr. 
President, of some 38 methods of tor- 
ture and brutality include such prac- 
tices as beatings designed to system- 
atically break one bone after another, 
beatings administered while the victim 
is suspended from a ceiling fan, 
gouging out of eyes, castration, cutting 
off tongues and ears, rape, denying in- 
cubators to hundreds of premature ba- 
bies, and every brutality that sick 
minds can devise. This, Mr. President, 
is happening in Kuwait today. 

Iask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of these gross human rights 
atrocities, as indicated by the Amnesty 
International report, be printed in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, on 
January 8 of this year, President Bush 
specifically requested that Congress 
support the use of all necessary means 
to remove Iraq from Kuwait. This is 
the issue, Mr. President, and this is the 
challenge before this body: Is the Con- 
gress prepared to give the President 
the necessary authority he requests as 
the Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces to compel Saddam Hussein to 
abide by the terms of the U.N. resolu- 
tion? 

Let us examine for a moment, Mr. 
President, the two principal measures 
before this body to see which one re- 
sponds best to this critical situation. 
In the opinion of the Senator from 
Alaska, the pending Michell resolution 
provides the President only partial and 
conditional support and denies what he 
has requested. It only authorizes force 
in three specific circumstances: To en- 
force the embargo, to defend Saudi 
Arabia, and to protect American 
troops. It pledges full support for the 
continuation of increasing economic 
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and diplomatic pressures against Iraq; 
it reaffirms the Congress and the con- 
gressional power to declare war; and, 
finally, it sets forth a fast-track proce- 
dure to expedite consideration of a re- 
quest by the President to declare war. 

The Mitchell resolution will not give 
the President the strength he needs to 
convince Saddam Hussein that our 
military power is a real threat. Why? 
Because if we adopt this resolution, 
Saddam Hussein will then surely be 
convinced that the President’s threat 
of military force was and is hollow. 

Also troubling are the procedural 
provisions of the Mitchell resolution, 
which requires the President to seek a 
declaration of war that will be consid- 
ered on a fast-track basis. I fear, Mr. 
President, that under the procedures in 
the pending resolution, we may be un- 
intentionally giving Saddam Hussein 
the time, the inclination, perhaps, to 
launch a preemptive strike against our 
forces or against others in the region, 
including perhaps Israel. We simply 
cannot be in a position in this modern 
age of warfare to telegraph our mili- 
tary signals to our adversary. 

Mr. President, a resolution that both 
responds to the President’s request and 
preserves a proper consitutional bal- 
ance between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches will be introduced in the 
Senate. I am an original cosponsor of 
this joint bipartisan resolution, which 
gives our President the direct author- 
ization to enforce the U.N. resolution. 
It also requires that he make a deter- 
mination before using force that he has 
used, indeed, all the appropriate diplo- 
matic and other peaceful means to ob- 
tain Iraqi compliance with the U.N. 
resolution. This determination must be 
given to the Speaker of the House 
under the resolution as well as the 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

The resolution further authorizes 
force to provide periodic reports to 
Congress on the President’s attempts 
to obtain Iraqi compliance. Implicit in 
the joint resolution is the urging by 
Congress that the President exhaust all 
means, short of war, to move Saddam 
Hussein out of Kuwait. The resolution, 
however, does not bind our President’s 
hands. It explicitly grants the Presi- 
dent what he seeks and what he needs 
before the 15th of January. 

Mr. President, the Congress can re- 
spond to this request in three ways: 
First, we can deny the President’s re- 
quest and destroy the President’s abil- 
ity to act effectively as leader of the 
international coalition, which has be- 
come so effective. 

Second, we could provide partial and 
conditional support, as the Senate ma- 
jority leader proposes. The result, in 
the opinion of the Senator from Alas- 
ka, will be a crippled Commander in 
Chief whose ability to lead will truly 
be jeopardized. The Senate would sig- 
nal Saddam Hussein that his effort to 
split the international coalition 
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arrayed against him was succeeding at 
the very heart, Mr. President, of the 
U.S. Congress. 

Equally as serious, this would also 
send a message to the men and women 
of the Armed Forces in the Persian 
Gulf that they were being asked to risk 
their lives for a cause that Congress 
did not fully or conditionally support. I 
shudder to think of sending this mes- 
sage to those brave men and women 
soldiers in the field. 

The third and only responsible action 
is to provide President Bush the sup- 
port that he has requested, and, by 
doing so, we are not expressing a pref- 
erence for a military action. We will be 
giving our Commander in Chief the 
ability to credibly threaten armed 
forces as the best hope of persuading 
Saddam Hussein to withdraw peace- 
fully from Kuwait. But if the President 
determines force must be used, he will 
then have the authority to act. 

Mr. President, I believe sanctions 
will be pursued as one element of our 
strategy. As a former businessman, I 
have a keen appreciation of the power- 
ful consequences that result when the 
income of an enterprise is cut off. The 
Iraqi economy is almost entirely de- 
pendent on one product, and that is oil. 
It accounts for 95 percent of Iraq's for- 
eign exchange earnings. The sanctions 
have now completely stopped Iraq’s oil 
export of some 3 million barrels a day, 
representing a cash flow of at least $60 
million a day to Iraq. 

Saddam Hussein has tried to justify 
his invasion on the ground that Kuwait 
was strangling Iraq by opposing an in- 
crease in the OPEC oil price. What Ku- 
wait was allegedly doing cannot be 
compared to what the sanctions are 
doing. This is, indeed, real strangula- 
tion. 

Iraq's financial assets abroad have 
been frozen and remain so despite vig- 
orous attempts by the Iraqi Govern- 
ment to gain access to those accounts. 
Iraq's foreign exchange reserves are, of 
course, nearly depleted. Imports are al- 
most equally vulnerable. Three-quar- 
ters of Iraq's food supply, key weapons 
systems, military spare parts, critical 
manufacturing products, like ball bear- 
ings, are all important. 

Mr. President, as vice chairman of 
the Intelligence Committee, I have re- 
viewed the best information available 
concerning the effect of these sanc- 
tions. That information is, to some ex- 
tent, incomplete and ambiguous be- 
cause of the difficult sources of infor- 
mation in Iraq. Members of Congress, 
certainly, may have honest differences 
of opinions over what efforts sanctions 
wil have in à particular timeframe. 
But let us recognize that so far sanc- 
tions are, indeed, doing what they were 
specifically designed to do, and that is 
to stop Iraq's oil exports and to dry up 
Iraq's cash flow. 

It is clear that sanctions are having 
а major impact which will grow with 
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the passage of time. By the fall of this 
year, we can expect the impact to be 
debilitating across almost the entire 
spectrum of the Iraqi economy. Will 
that be enough to persuade Saddam 
Hussein to withdraw from Kuwait? It is 
the contention of the Senator from 
Alaska that no one really knows that 
answer. Hussein himself may not even 
know. But we know one thing, that the 
threat has not caused him to back 
down over the 5 months that the sanc- 
tions have been in effect. While sanc- 
tions may at some point ultimately 
force a collapse of Iraq's economy, they 
probably will not, standing alone, drive 
out the ground forces that Saddam 
Hussein has already deployed in Ku- 
wait. 

This is our and our President's imme- 
diate dilemma. Since August, Iraq has 
only met one of the four conditions for 
& peaceful settlement, and that is the 
fortunate release of the hostages. Sad- 
dam Hussein has not withdrawn his 
troops or restored the Government of 
Kuwait to its rightful place or contrib- 
uted to any peace or stability in the re- 
gion. Ironically, such reliance on ex- 
tended sanctions may actually under- 
mine sanctions as a viable alternative. 

Mr. President, without giving our 
President the authority to act, Saddam 
Hussein, sometime shortly after Janu- 
ary 15 will, in the mind of this Senator, 
proclaim to the world that he has stood 
up and defied the United Nations, the 
United States, and this Congress. His 
reward for naked aggression will be the 
continued rape and pillage of Kuwait 
and its people, as we stand by and wait 
for extended sanctions to bring him 
down. 

What kind of à message will be sent 
to the fragile coalition of Arab States 
who now support the U.N. resolutions 
and how have courageously condemned 
Saddam Hussein? If we tell these na- 
tions that our President will not be 
given the authority he seeks, then how 
can we possibly expect them to bear 
the responsibility they have so bravely 
undertaken to stand up to the bully of 
the region? Without a strong coalition 
in the region, the sanctions cannot be 
extended. Mr. President, they could 
and very possibly will collapse. 

The world is, indeed, watching the 
actions of this Congress, and if we 
blink and do not come up to take our 
turn at the bat, the belief that there is 
an opportunity for a newer world order 
is threatened at its very core. 

Some may think Saddam Hussein is а 
madman, but he is cunning and he has 
& clear objective to gain power by con- 
troling the world's exportable oil re- 
serves. If President Bush had not taken 
strong decisive action in August, Sad- 
dam Hussein could easily have con- 
trolled 42 percent of the proven oil re- 
serves of the three Arab States, specifi- 
cally his own, Iraq, Kuwait, and Saudi 
Arabia. 
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Mr. President, I often reflect on the 
meeting that I had in Mosul in north- 
ern Iraq last April with Saddam Hus- 
sein, along with Senator DOLE, Senator 
MCCLURE, Senator SIMPSON, and Sen- 
ator METZENBAUM. The message from 
Saddam Hussein at that time was very 
clear, that the Western World has 
taken the Arab States too much for 
granted, depending on the Arab States 
to supply cheap oil to the industri- 
alized nations. 

He believes and enunciated to us the 
conviction that the Arab world must 
unite under strong, disciplined leader- 
ship and work collectively to control 
the supply of Mideast oil, which would 
result in higher world oil prices. 

Mr. President, we had no doubt about 
who he had in mind to provide that 
leadership. That is why we must fulfill 
our duty to address the question the 
President has placed squarely before us 
in his letter. 

Will the Senate grant the President 
the authority he seeks? I am confident 
that we must at this critical juncture 
before January 15 make sure that 
President Bush has every ounce of au- 
thority he can use to enforce the U.N. 
resolutions. 

Mr. President, I have not come to 
this conclusion without considerable 
thought. I have met with and heard 
from hundreds of Alaskans in the 
months since Iraq's aggression in Au- 
gust 1990. Alaska's sons and daughters 
are now serving in the Mideast and 
their courage is a constant reminder to 
me of the burden I face in casting my 
vote. 

Ав а father of six children, all at an 
age and capability of serving our Na- 
tion's military needs, my responsibil- 
ity is а very personal one. Alaskans 
share а special bond with our military, 
yet Alaskans never want our military 
power to be used irresponsibly. 

None of us in this body want that re- 
sult either. By our debate the past few 
days and by our upcoming votes, we 
must demonstrate to Saddam Hussein 
and to our citizens at home that we un- 
derstand this is a most solemn and se- 
rious moment in our history and the 
history of this body. We stand united 
with one voice and that voice is to stop 
aggression. 

Mr. President, yesterday, as this his- 
torical debate in Congress began in ear- 
nest, a young man from our State Cap- 
itol, Juneau, AK, dropped into my of- 
fice. He wanted to know of my views on 
the debate, where I stood on authoriz- 
ing the use of force in the Persian Gulf. 
We explained to him the position that 
I have outlined and shared with you, 
that we hope and pray to God that a 
peaceful resolution is found to this cri- 
Sis, but that the President and our 
troops in the gulf must be fully sup- 
ported by the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people in delivering a message to 
Saddam Hussein. 
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Then he offered his view on the de- 
bate. He said he was in the U.S. Air 
Force and was being sent to the gulf on 
Wednesday next. He said he went will- 
ingly and proudly to defend American 
values and American beliefs. And he 
asked solemnly and emphatically that 
I vote in this body to support his mis- 
sion and that of his fellow troops al- 
ready in the gulf states. He asked that 
we in Congress do our part to support 
them as they serve their Commander in 
Chief, President Bush. Mr. President, 
that is what I intend to do. 

I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 
IRAQ: AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL URGES END TO 

TORTURE AND KILLINGS; MAJOR REPORT DE- 

TAILS WIDESPREAD HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLA- 

TIONS 


WASHINGTON, DC.—Amnesty International 
has called on the Iraqi government to follow 
the release of hundreds of Western nationals 
by ending the imprisonment, torture and 
killing of thousands of people in Kuwait. 

In its first comprehensive report on human 
rights violations in Kuwait since the inva- 
sion on August 2, Amnesty International de- 
tails how Iraqi forces have tortured and 
killed many hundreds of victims, taken sev- 
eral thousand prisoners and left more than 
300 premature babies to die after looting in- 
cubators from at least three of Kuwait City’s 
main hospitals. 

The report catalogues 38 methods of tor- 
ture used by the Iraqi military, including 
cutting off people’s tongues and ears, shoot- 
ing them in the limbs, applying electric 
shocks to their bodies, and raping them. 

“The Iraqi forces’ brutality in Kuwait has 
shocked many people in the past four 
months," Amnesty International said, but 
such abuses have been the norm for people in 
Iraq for more than a decade.” 

Amnesty International said it welcomed 
the release of the Western nationals, but 
feared that the plight of thousands of vic- 
tims of gross human rights violations in Ku- 
wait and Iraq might now be forgotten. The 
organization called on governments to ap- 
peal to Iraq to stop the gross human rights 
violations. 

Most of the abuses detailed in the report 
took place in the first three months after the 
invasion, when dissent among Kuwaitis and 
other nationals was widespread and its sup- 
pression ruthless. Reports of violations con- 
tinue to reach Amnesty International almost 
daily, although the severity of the early sup- 
pression appears to have crushed much of the 
opposition that led to arrest, torture and 
killing. 

The organization said it has collected com- 
pelling evidence supporting earlier reports of 
the killing of premature babies by Iraqi sol- 
diers. "We heard rumors of these deaths as 
early as August," the organization said. but 
only recently has there been substantial in- 
formation on the extent of the killings.“ 

The organization's investigation team 
interviewed several doctors and nurses who 
worked in the hospitals where the babies 
died. All had seen the dead bodies and one 
doctor had even helped to bury 72 of them in 
& cemetery near the hospital. In some hos- 
pitals, unofficial records were kept of the 
number of people who had been killed, in- 
cluding the babies. 

Amnesty International's report—released 
today—has been submitted to all members of 
the United Nations Security Council, which 
has requested information on the human 
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rights situation in Kuwait, and to the Iraqi 
government. 

The organization, which takes no position 
on the disputed territory, again called on the 
Iraqi government to allow the International 
Committee of the Red Cross into Kuwait to 
provide protection and assistance to all peo- 
ple in need. 

The 82-page report was based both on medi- 
cal evidence and on in-depth interviews with 
more than 100 people from about a dozen 
countries. Since the invasion, Amnesty 
International investigators have traveled to 
Bahrain and Saudi Arabia to talk to victims 
&nd the doctors who treated them, relatives 
апа eyewitnesses. They have interviewed 
dozens more in several other countries. 

'"Time and again, we were told that the 
most common way soldiers killed people was 
to take the victim to hís family's doorstep, 
have his relatives identify him, and then 
shoot him іп the back of the head," Amnesty 
International said. 

Some people were killed because they re- 
sisted the Iraqization“ of their country by 
carrying Kuwaiti money or refusing to 
pledge allegiance to Saddam Hussein. Others 
were killed simply for refusing to help sol- 
diers loot medical equipment or while trying 
to flee the country. 

The investigators also talked to scores of 
people who had been arrested in their homes 
or on the street. Most of these arrested were 
Kuwaitis, although many from other Middle 
Eastern, Asian, European and North Amer- 
ican countries were also held. 

Тһе team collected the names of some 1,000 
people who were arrested, but believes the 
true figure to be much higher. Thousands of 
people—some as young as 13—are reported to 
still be held in Iraqi and Kuwaiti prisons, de- 
tention centers and homes; other were killed 
shortly after their arrest, in police stations, 
before firing squads, or at their homes. 


METHODS OF TORTURE AND ILL-TREATMENT 


The following are detalls of allegations of 
torture and ill-treatment which have been 
made to Amnesty International since 2 Au- 
gust, some of which are supported by medi- 
cal evidence and photographic material [see 
Appendices C and D]. These reports are en- 
tirely consistent with methods of torture 
and ill-treatment known to have been used 
in Iraq over many years, and some of which 
are also supported by medical evidence [see 
in particular Amnesty International's report 
entitled '"Torture in Iraq 1982-1984", pub- 
lished in April 1985, and the organization's 
annual reports.] 

It should be noted that not all of the meth- 
ods listed below are said to have been widely 
used since 2 August. Those methods which 
have been alleged only in а few cases brought 
to Amnesty International's attention are 
marked with an asterisk (*). 

1. Beatings on all parts of the body, involv- 
ing punching, slapping, delivering Karate- 
style blows and kicking with heavy army 
boots. Implements used for beating include 
canes, metal rods, whips, steel cables, 
hosepipes, rubber truncheons and rifle butts. 

2. Falaqa: prolonged beating on the soles of 
the feet. Sometimes the detainee is then 
forced to walk or run. 

3. Suspending the detainee by the feet, or 
by the arms which are tied behind the back. 

4. Beating the detainee while suspended 
from a rotating fan in the ceiling. 

5. Breaking of the arms, legs or ribs; dis- 
locating elbow and shoulder joints. 

6. Lifting the detainee high up in the air 
апа then dropping him, sometimes resulting 
in the fracturing of bones. 
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7. Applying pressure to the fingers with а 
clamp-like instrument. 

8. Slashing the face, arms or legs with 
knives. 

9. Extracting finger and toenails. 

10. Boring & hole in the leg, apparently 
with a type of drilling tool.* 

11. Cutting off of the tongue and ear. 

12. Gouging out of the eyes. 

13. Castration.* 

14. Hammering nails into the hands.* 

15. Piercing the skin with pins or staplers. 

16. Shooting the detainee in the arm or leg 
at point blank range, followed by deprivation 
of the necessary medical treatment. 

17. Rape of women (including virgins) and 
young men. 

18. Inserting bottle necks, sometimes when 
broken, into the rectum. 

19. Tying а string around the penis and 
pulling it tightly.* 

20. Pumping air using а pipe through the 
anus, particularly of young boys.* 

21. Applying electricity to sensitive parts 
of the body, including the ears, lips, tongue, 
fingers, toes and genitals. Sometimes the de- 
tainee is doused with water prior to the ad- 
ministration of electricity. The electrical in- 
struments used include electric batons as 
well as wires fitted with clips (like those 
used to recharge car batteries but smaller іп 
size). 

22. Burning various parts of the body, in- 
cluding the genitals, with domestic appli- 
ances such as electric irons, with heated 
metal rods, or with a naked flame. 

23. Extinguishing cigarettes on the eye- 
balls or on various parts of the body, includ- 
ing the genitals, nipples, chest and hands. 

24. Pouring hot and cold water alternately 
over the detainee. 

25. Placing the detainee in a cold, air-con- 
ditioned room for several hours, and then 
immediately into a heated room. 

26. Pouring an acid-like substance onto the 
skin.* 

27. Pouring caustic substances onto the 
eyes, causing blindness. 

28. Plucking facial hair, particularly the 
beard, with pincers or pliers. 

29. Placing heavy weights on the detainee's 


30. Spitting into the detainee's mouth. 

81. Exposing the detainee to the sun for 
several hours at a stretch without water. 

32. Subjecting the detainee to mock execu- 
tion. This includes holding the head below 
water to the point of near suffocation; going 
through the motions of execution by firing 
squad; and holding a gun to the head or in 
the mouth and pulling the trigger. 

33. Forcing the detainee to watch others 
being tortured, or to hear their screams. 

3A. Raping or torturing the detainee's rel- 
atives in his or her presence; threatening the 
detainee with such acts, 

35. Threatening the detainee with torture 
methods such as the electric chair [al-Kursi 
al-Rajjaj), or with death by immersion in ап 
acid bath. 

36. Deprivation of medical treatment. 

87. Deprivation of sleep, food, water, fresh 
air and toilet or washing facilities. 

38. Degrading the detainee by using ob- 
scene language or insults. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KERRY). The Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. SASSER] is recognized. 

A SOMBER MOMENT FOR THE SENATE 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, the 
issue that we are discussing and debat- 
ing this evening is the most important 
issue to come before the Senate in the 
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15 years that I have served here. I 
think it is no exaggeration to say that 
the issue we are addressing this 
evening is one of war or peace for this 
country and, moreover, an issue of life 
or death for perhaps thousands of our 
countrymen in Saudi Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf. So this is, indeed, a som- 
ber moment for the Senate and a som- 
ber moment for the country. 

My mind goes back to a time 6 or 7 
years ago and the location was a rural 
county in my native State of Ten- 
nessee. It was a gray, wintry afternoon, 
and I was attending the funeral of a 
young marine sergeant who had been 
killed in Beirut, Lebanon. The little 
chapel was filled to overflowing. Fol- 
lowing the services, I followed the fu- 
neral procession out to a small family 
cemetery set in the trees on the edge of 
a cornfield on what I took to be the 
family farm. Back in Tennessee and 
other areas of the South, we call such 
farms ''the home place." 

After the final words were said and 
the honor guard of Marines had de- 
parted, I lingered at the edge of the lit- 
tle plot among the trees, and looked 
back. And there were four figures left 
standing by that open grave on that 
gray, wintry afternoon. There was a 
young wife clutching an American flag, 
and three little boys with blond hair. 
They stood there like stairsteps, and 
the oldest one was about 8 years old, I 
would say. They were looking across 
that open grave, and out into the dis- 
tance. And I shall never forget that 
Scene because when all of the bands 
quit playing, and all of the speeches 
were made, that was the face of war 
brought home. That was the face of 
terrorism haunting the rural county in 
middle Tennessee some years ago. 

I suspect that some would be moved 
by this story, and I was moved that 
afternoon. But they might also say 
that we have to be clear and hard- 
headed, and not softhearted when it 
comes to the vital interests of our 
country. 

I was interested to hear the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee this morning. Senator 
NUNN addressed the issue most elo- 
quently of what constitutes the vital 
interests of the United States. And the 
speech of the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia was well reasoned, it was 
knowledgeable, and it was typically 
convincing. He wisely delineated the 
differences between a vital interest and 
what is an important concern. 

I thought, while listening to him, 
that surely in hindsight what happened 
in Beirut, Lebanon, а few years ago 
was not something that affected the 
vital interests of the United States. I 
reflected back on all of the other mili- 
tary conflicts of recent years, perhaps 
the most significant is Vietnam. We 
were told that was in our vital inter- 
ests as а nation, that if South Vietnam 
fell, all of Southeast Asia would be sub- 
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jected to communism; that the neigh- 
boring countries would fall one by one 
pursuant to the domino theory. 

But now, 25 years later, and after 
tens of thousands of young Americans 
have perished, and perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of Vietnamese, would any- 
one dare to come on the floor of this 
Chamber and argue that South Viet- 
nam and its sovereignty and independ- 
ence was absolutely necessary to our 
vital interests as a nation? Indeed, that 
it was worth the cost? I think not. 

But others will argue, well, this is à 
different situation because we need the 
oil in the Middle East to fuel our indus- 
try and to fuel our economy. I would 
simply reply that there is plenty of oil 
without that of Kuwait and without 
that of Iraq. 

Our friends in Saudi Arabia and the 
other gulf emirates are making up the 
difference. And in so doing, they are in- 
creasing their profits dramatically as а 
result. By some accounts, our friends, 
the Saudis, alone have increased their 
profits to the tune of $15 billion over 
what they were before the invasion of 
Kuwait, а total of $15 billion in addi- 
tional profits since August alone. 

бо І вау what is the hurry? Why the 
rush to war? Тһаб is what it is all 
about. The administration to its credit 
with the bipartisan support of the Con- 
gress and pursuant to the sanctions of 
the United Nations imposed an eco- 
nomic blockade on the aggressor na- 
tion, Iraq. We put a blocking force in 
Saudi Arabia to contain the aggressive 
intents of Saddam Hussein and to pro- 
tect the oil that is necessary to all the 
industrialized world. That policy is 
working. As a result of the economic 
blockade, we are told that the gross na- 
tional product of Iraq has plummeted 
by some 50 to 60 percent in the space of 
slightly less than 6 months. 

Think how devastating that must be. 
The gross national product of that 
country, all that it produces, has con- 
tracted by slightly over one half in just 
a few months. Why, we here in the 
United States are concerned because 
our gross national product has simply 
not grown in the last few months. It 
has not dropped any in real terms. It 
simply failed to increase. And we are 
worried because we are in a recession 
because of it, in a recession simply be- 
cause our gross national product has 
been stationary or stagnant. Imagine if 
it contracted by some 50 or 60 percent 
in just a few months. That is what has 
occurred in Iraq. 

Our intelligence experts advise us 
that we have been successful in coordi- 
nation with the naval power of some of 
our allies in halting 95 percent of the 
exports of Iraq and 90 percent of its im- 
ports—and distinguished and highly ex- 
perienced experts such as the former 
Secretary of Defense, and former Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, James Schlesinger, who de- 
clared that this is the most effective 
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economic blockade in history, other 
than those imposed in wartime. 

Simply stated, the Iraqis cannot sell 
the only commodity of substantial 
value they have to the outside world. 
They cannot export their oil, and they 
are running out of foreign exchange. 

In layman’s terms, Saddam Hussein 
is simply going broke. Iraq has no 
money to buy anything or shortly will 
have no money even if they could ac- 
cess the world marketplace which they 
cannot do. 

We can reasonably anticipate—and it 
has been predicted by experts—that 
these sanctions will become increas- 
ingly effective and economically dev- 
astating as time goes by. Even now, it 
is being reported in the popular press 
and confirmed by the intelligence 
agencies that there is food rationing, 
that food for private sale has been con- 
fiscated by the Government of Iraq, 
that medical supplies are running low, 
that even chlorine to purify the water 
supply is running out. 

But perhaps тоге importantly, 
shortages in vital military necessities 
are developing. Truck tires are not to 
be had. Transmission fluid is in very 
short supply. Vital lubricants to fuel 
the engines of war are drying up. What 
about the parts of the sophisticated 
weapons, such as the Mig fighters Sad- 
dam purchased from the Soviet Union 
or the French Е-1 Mirage fighter jets 
that he purchased some years ago? Be- 
cause of lack of parts and lack of tech- 
nicians, the Iraqi Air Force is slowly 
being ground to a halt. 

In World War II we lost hudreds of 
airplanes and thousands of air crews 
while we bombed the industrial facili- 
ties of our enemies all to deny them 
the fruits of their own industry. I 
would submit that we are denying the 
Iraqis the same vital components but 
we are doing it by a bloodless blockade 
which is infinitely more effective than 
any aerial bombardment that we car- 
ried out in any war to try to reduce our 
enemies’ ability to sustain itself in 
war. 

By summer, the Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency has indi- 
cated that the gross national product 
of Iraq will be reduced by 70 percent 
from its starting point last August. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Forces Committee stated in a 
piece that he wrote for the Washington 
Post, correctly, that Iraq will be an 
“economic basketcase’’ by this sum- 
mer. The Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency has testified openly 
that as time goes by, Iraq will get pro- 
gressively weaker due to the effective- 
ness of these sanctions. So we have to 
ask ourselves: Why the rush to judg- 
ment? 

If time weakens our adversary, if we 
are essentially carrying out a success- 
ful but bloodless siege on this country 
of Iraq, why not weaken our foe to the 
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fullest extent? Why this rush to “веб it 
over with,“ as some are saying? 

Well, I submit that this attitude is 
certainly not shared by the field com- 
mander, General Schwarzkopf. He has 
so stated publicly that time is on our 
side. 

Well, some would admonish us that 
we have to carry out the U.N. resolu- 
tion to use force after January 15. If we 
do not, we will lose the opportunity. If 
it is not done, we are told that it will 
show a lack of resolve on the part of 
the United States, and the coalition 
will simply fall apart. Well, one might 
ask, where are all of the other United 
Nations members who voted to allow 
the United States to bear any burden 
and pay any price in the Middle East? 

We are pleased to have the support of 
our stalwart British friends. We are 
pleased to have the support of a small 
French contingent. But among the 
other Europeans, there are no Italian 
troops there; there is no financial as- 
sistance from Italy, although the Ital- 
іапѕ get 65 percent of their oil out of 
the Persian Gulf. 

How about our friends the Japanese, 
with their powerful $3 trillion economy 
that allows them now to be the bank- 
ers of the world? This powerful econ- 
omy depends on Middle Eastern oil for 
66 percent of their oil imports. What 
have they done? They sent a small 
group of physicians to the Persian Gulf 
earlier, but now this team has gone 
back home. Our friends the Japanese 
pledged $4 billion early on. As of No- 
vember 30, only 10 cents on the dollar 
of that pledge has been received. 

The Pentagon will not provide the 
Senate Budget Committee with current 
figures on allied contributions, so that 
must mean it is not good news on fu- 
ture contributions of the Japanese. 

What about the Germans, the new 
economic colossus that stands astride 
Europe? They have sent no troops, and 
they propose a contribution of $880 mil- 
lion, only one-half of which has been 
received. That is a mere pittance when 
contrasted with our projected cost of $1 
to $2 billion а day, if there is indeed а 
war in the Middle East. 

Well, one might say, surely the Ku- 
waitis will be generous and forthcom- 
ing, since their very nationhood is at 
stake here. They manage an overseas 
financial empire with assets in excess 
of $100 billion. Well, on examining the 
books, we find that our friends the Ku- 
waitis abroad have pledged $5 billion 
and paid one-half of that to date. 

Interestingly enough, the annual in- 
terest income on their investments 
abroad exceeds their Desert Shield 
pledge by over $1 billion. One might 
ask if perhaps they could even sell 
some of there overseas assets so they 
might contribute more. Well, not so, 
says the governor of the Central Bank 
of Kuwait from abroad. He says, We 
are not interested in liquidating. We do 
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not think we need extra funds for the 
period." 

So, clearly, there is not much that is 
equitable about this arrangement. Our 
share of the cost and burden simply do 
not match, I submit, our share of the 
international risk. 

Isay that, fundamentally, we are in 
the process of embarking on a course of 
preserving, at great cost to the United 
States, а stable world order for others 
to take advantage of. We may be un- 
wittingly accelerating the decline of 
our own country vis-a-vis those other 
nations that are competitors and trad- 
ing adversaries around the world. And 
while we are fighting off the threats to 
the new world order, аба cost of untold 
billions of dollars and perhaps thou- 
sands of American lives, the rest of the 
industrial world will be marshaling 
their resources to pursue new markets 
and to strengthen their economies. 

The irony here is almost overwhelm- 
ing. We are poised to fight a war to 
make the world safe for other countries 
to thrive and prosper in. Sometimes I 
wonder if some of our allies have seen 
further into the future consequence of 
the war than we have been able to see 
ourselves, because we are too wrapped 
up in the confrontation. Perhaps they 
see the consequences clearer than we 
do, in human terms, in economic 
terms, in geopolitical terms. 

At the very least, we owe it to our- 
selves, and we owe it to our constitu- 
ents, to take a careful and unflinching 
look at what war might bring us. By 
all estimates, the cost in American 
lives of war with Iraq will not be triv- 
ial. 

I have seen few reliable analyses that 
estimate American casualties at less 
than 5,000, and that is for а so-called 
quick victory scenario. For an engage- 
ment that extends to several weeks and 
perhaps months, the Center for Defense 
Information projects American casual- 
ties as high as 45,000. Sources at the 
Department of Defense have been 
quoted by the Washington Post and the 
New York Times as forecasting casual- 
ties in the 10,000 to 30,000 range. 

Of course, the cost of deploying 
troops and material of this magnitude 
9,000 miles from home will resonate 
through this economy for many years 
to come. 

Certainly, no one doubts that budg- 
etary issues, fiscal issues are much less 
important than the lives of our young 
men and women. But I do believe that 
we have an obligation in this Congress 
to also examine the economic con- 
sequences of our policy. 

In just a few weeks, the Pentagon 
will be here asking for a supplemental 
appropriation of $20 billion for Oper- 
ation Desert Shield. That is a sum that 
will wipe out half of the deficit reduc- 
tion that we achieved at such great 
cost and with such great anguish in the 
difficult budget agreement last fall. 
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Half of it is gone already. While that 
is a sobering loss indeed, a full-scale 
shooting war will cost us from $1 bil- 
lion to $2 billion a day, and that means 
just 20 days of warfare will completely 
wipe out the $41 billion in deficit reduc- 
tion we have achieved this year. 

By the way, while I hear all this talk 
about what we must do in this area, 
and how it is so vital to do this or do 
that, I have heard no one propose steps 
to pay for this war effort. When the 
President's Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers asked about the 
cost and how to defray it, he re- 
sponded, I thought quite honestly, 
well, the plans were to temporarily 
borrow the money. 

So simply put, the direct impact on 
Federal revenues and outlays in terms 
of the operation itself and the long- 
term economic consequences could be 
staggering. Add that impact to the re- 
cession we are already experiencing, 
add that to the weakness of our finan- 
cial system, and I am not sure we have 
any way of predicting what a shooting 
war could mean for this Nation's eco- 
nomic future. 

Finally, Mr. President, before we pro- 
ceed militarily in this very tense and 
unpredictable region, I think we ought 
to consider the geopolitical implica- 
tions of what we are about to do. When 
it comes to а war in perhaps the most 
volatile region of the world, winning а 
military victory is only the beginning. 
What do you do after you win that 
victory? 

If we reduce Iraq to rubble, we may 
very well set loose forces in that region 
that no subsequent diplomacy will 
have а hope of controlling, forces that 
could create а complex web of commit- 
ments and responsibilities that we can- 
not yet imagine or even calculate. 

About the only certainty is that we 
are not going to be hailed as heroes or 
liberators in many corners of the Arab 
world. 

And moreover, we may very well cre- 
ate a power vacuum that a fundamen- 
talist Iran or a terrorist Syria will be 
only too happy to fill. The precarious 
balance, or should I say imbalance, 
that prevails between Israel and the 
Arab States will almost certainly be 
upset. 

Well, the President has spent much 
time putting in place a force structure 
sufficient to defend Saudi Arabia, and I 
applaud his efforts in that regard, in 
defending Saudi Arabia. Much time has 
been spent calculating how to arrest 
the threat posed by Saddam Hussein. 
But have we really considered the 
aftermath of war? Have we really 
Stopped to consider the shape and the 
velocity of the myriad forces that we 
could very well be unleashing? A cho- 
rus of experts say we have not. 

Again, former Secretary of Defense 
James Schlesinger told the Senate 
Armed Services Committee in late No- 
vember: 
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I believe that the direct cost of combat, in- 
cluding that of a probable scorched-Earth 
policy in Kuwait, will be the lesser part of 
the total cost. The Middle East would never 
be the same. It is a fragile, inflammable, and 
unpredictable region. The noncombat costs 
rie recourse to war are likely to be substan- 
tial. 

James Webb, former Secretary of the 
Navy, posed this question to that same 
committee: “Аге we prepared for the 
inevitability of yet another Arab-Is- 
raeli war, and the immediate shifting 
of alliances that would accompany it, 
with our troops at risk?" 

Mr. President, President Bush has 
said repeatedly that he wants a *'stable 
an secure gulf." We all want that. The 
terrible irony is that all of our efforts 
and all of our sacrifices at the conclu- 
sion of а military conflict may very 
well be profoundly destabilizing, and 
may bring everything to this region ex- 
cept security and stability. 

Indeed, victory through armed con- 
flict may instead bring a seething and 
long-lasting hostility in the Middle 
East toward the United States and to- 
ward our interests in the region. 

There are many consequences of war, 
and not many of them are good. There 
are grave human costs, extensive eco- 
nomic and fiscal consequences, and as 
yet unknown geopolitical factors. 

But the fact is for the American peo- 
ple all of these prospectives are best 
served by а peaceful, diplomatic solu- 
tion; & solution that could perhaps be 
driven by the work of these economic 
sanctions. If we do not give them time, 
how will we ever know if they could 
work? 

Mr. President, in the past 5 months 
my office has been inundated with let- 
ters from the families and friends of 
our young soldiers in the gulf. I know 
Iam not alone among my colleagues in 
this. 

Recently, I received а letter from a 
woman in Lenoir City, TN, who said 
she had three brothers who served in 
World War Two, а son who served in 
Vietnam, and now she has her grandson 
in Saudi Arabia. This woman has seen 
three generations of her family serve 
this country honorably. She is well ac- 
quainted with the wrenching emotions, 
and the deep sorrow that war brings to 
families. 

And yet, she made a point of saying 
to me that this is my first protest let- 
бег.” She is not а complainer—there is 
& record of service in her family that 
we all should admire. And yet, her Na- 
tion's response to the crisis at hand has 
moved her to write her first protest 
letter." 

She went on to say to me: 

I love my country, but I love my grandson 
more. Please, do all you can possibly do to 
get him and all the others home and out of 
danger. 

And she enclosed a letter written to 
her from her grandson in the Saudi 
Desert. It's а letter full of courage, 
pride, and honesty. 
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He writes: 

Most of the time everyone tries not to 
think too much about what is going on and 
trust our leadership. We just do our job and 
talk about going home. 

I pray that this courageous young 
man's trust in our leadership is well 
placed. I hope that we have the wisdom 
not to let him down. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SASSER. I am pleased to yield to 
the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
commend the very able Senator from 
Tennessee for & very powerfully rea- 
soned and cogently argued statement. 
It was & very strong and powerful elo- 
quent address. I simply thank the Sen- 
ator for his contribution to this debate. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land for his very kind remarks and 
comments. 

Mr. FORD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, the distinguished 
majority whip. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the leadership, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the placing on the list of 
speakers occupied by Senators COHEN, 
MACK, and SIMPSON be replaced by Sen- 
ators MACK, SIMPSON, and SMITH, re- 
spectively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I might ob- 
serve that the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIXON] has been 
eliminated from the list for this 
evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I thank 
the distinguished majority whip, and 
according to the unanimous-consent 
request, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
MACK] is recognized. 


THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 


Mr. MACK. Mr. President, hundreds 
of thousands of young American men's 
women's lives are placed on the line in 
Saudi Arabia today. The thought that 
thousands of lives could be lost, thou- 
sands of lives could be lost in action, is 
staggering to the emotions. I know 
that all of the Members of the Senate 
on both sides of this issue must feel 
that emotional pressure. 

During the day, I had the oppor- 
tunity to take several calls from con- 
stituents around the State of Florida: 
One father telling me of а conversation 
that his son had with some of his fel- 
low students at school; one indicating 
that if the draft, for example, were ever 
reinstated, that he would take his own 
life as opposed to running to Canada. 
He would take his own life, he said, to 
make a statement. I do not happen to 
believe that anybody is seriously con- 
sidering reinstituting the draft. But it 
is à sign of the kinds of emotional tur- 
moil this debate is causing. 
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Ihad another call from an individual 
who referred to himself as a hawk, who 
said that in his heart he wanted to 
avoid conflict but that he knew that it 
was necessary if after the 15th of Janu- 
ary there were still Iragi troops in Ku- 
wait, that force would have to be used. 

Another individual had said to me: 
You tell the President and you tell the 
military leaders and you tell your col- 
leagues in the Senate that if war comes 
about, do not tie the hands of our sol- 
diers behind their backs. Give them the 
flexibility to win. 

So there are strong emotions. During 
the day I also had the opportunity to 
read a letter that was sent to me by 
one of my constituents. She had been 
asked by а group to write letters to our 
soldiers in Saudi Arabia. It was not ad- 
dressed to anyone in particular. The 
letter ended up being assigned to one of 
our airmen to write back. It is a rather 
lengthy letter. I just want to read a 
portion of it. 


As an airman in service to my country for 
the past 16 years, I would ask that you let 
your Congressmen and your Senators know 
of your support for us here in the desert. In 
order to do our job, we need the total support 
of the people. So, if Congress tries to vote, 
then vote yes with the President. There is 
nothing worse for us than the attitude that 
we will fight to lose, or just to a draw; 1.е., 
Korea, Vietnam. If we fight, it must be to 
win and to win totally; i.e.. World War I, 
World War II. 

The people must understand that there are 
no civilians in a war. You are either front 
line soldiers, sailors, Marines, or airmen of 
the rear support personnel, the doctors, the 
lawyers, the bankers, the cooks, the mechan- 
ics and so forth. 

Iam going to try to answer at least one of 
the "Any Soldier" letters per day to show 
our thanks for your support. No need for you 
to answer this letter unless you wish to. I 
have plenty of family and friends that I will 
be hearing from. I just wanted you to know 
that your card reached someone and that 
someone wants to say thank you. 


The airman is not the only one who 
thought that it was important that 
there be solidarity, that there be one 
voice, in essence, coming from our 
country. Several  editorials from 
around my State, one in the north part 
of our State, one in the middle. From 
Orlando, the Orlando Sentinel: 


In light of failed peace talks between the 
United States and Iraq, Congress has a clear 
responsibility: Authorize President Bush to 
use military force to back up the United Na- 
tions’ goal of removing Iraq from Kuwait. 
Such a blessing by Congress wouldn't be the 
same thing as a declaration of war; conflict 
wouldn't be imminent. Rather, lawmakers 
would be giving Mr. Bush the flexibility he 
needs to use force if that is the only option 
left. Also, they'd show Americans are speak- 
ing with one voice. 


And from the Jacksonville Times 
Union: 

The best chance of а peaceful solution ex- 
ists if Saddam fully believes that he will be 
attacked if he fails to withdraw. The more 
doubt he has on that score, the less chance 
there is that he will withdraw. Ав опе ob- 
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server said earlier, it, is not U.S. firepower 
that Saddam questions, it is U.S. willpower. 

The central thrust of the argument 
against giving the President authoriza- 
tion to use force is that we ought to let 
sanctions work, we ought to give them 
time to work, that we should give them 
а year to work. I must say that the 
idea of waiting for sanctions to work is 
an appealing one to those who would do 
anything, in many cases almost do ev- 
erything, to avoid conflict, because it 
allows them to rationalize that they 
have a plan to solve the problem. But 
the reality is that waiting a year for 
sanctions to force Saddam Hussein out 
of Kuwait just will not work. There is 
absolutely no evidence that sanctions 
would work. Those who take that posi- 
tion do во based strictly on hope. 

I am going to take just a couple of 
moments to read several statements 
from a letter from the Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, Director 
Webster, because there has been a lot 
said during the debate today about 
sanctions. For example, we heard just à 
few minutes ago that Iraq's economy 
was devastated; a loss of some 50 per- 
cent in less than 6 months. I would not 
disagree with that statement about a 
50-percent reduction in that 6 months. 
But the key question is not whether 
they are having an economic impact. 
The key question is will those sanc- 
tions in fact force Saddam Hussein to 
withdraw his troops from Kuwait? And 
the answer that we get over and over 
and over again from the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency is: No, it will not. It 
will not do it now. It will not do it 6 
months from now. It will not do it 1 
year from now. 

In his letter to LES ASPIN, chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in 
the House, several comments. First: 

I observed that the sanctions were effec- 
tive technically and that they were being 
felt economically and eventually would be 
felt militarily in sorne areas. I also testified 
that there was no evidence that the sanc- 
tions would mandate a change in Saddam 
Hussein's behavior, and that there was no 
evidence when or even if they would force 
him out of Kuwait. 

Another comment: 
but disruptions in most sectors of the econ- 
omy are not seríous yet. 

Further on: 

The ability of Iraqi ground forces to defend 
Kuwait and southern Iraq is unlikely to be 
substantially eroded over the next 6 to 12 
months, even if effective sanctions can be 
maintained. T'his is especially true if Iraq 
does not believe а coalition attack is likely 
during this period. 

I want to restate that last point: 
“This is especially true if Iraq does not 
believe a coalition attack is likely dur- 
ing this period." 

What he is saying there is that Sad- 
dam Hussein could easily and clearly 
and correctly conclude, if the Congress 
denies the President the authority to 
use force, and he will conclude, that 
the United States is prepared at least а 
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year to wait for sanctions to work. 

Therefore, he will not have to respond. 

He will not have to keep his troops at 

high alert. And the suggested impact of 

the sanctions would in fact be lessened. 
Тһе letter goes оп to say: 


On balance, the marginal decline of com- 
bat power in Baghdad's armored units prob- 
ably would be offset by the simultaneous im- 
provement of its defensive fortifications. 


Тһе area we keep hearing that the 
sanctions will have the greatest impact 
is Iraq's Air Force and air defenses. So 
again the letter refers to that: 


Iraq's Air Force and air defenses are likely 
to be hit far more severely than its Army, if 
effective sanctions are maintained for an- 
other 6 to 12 months. * * * It would have 
only & marginal impact on Saddam's ability 
to hold Kuwait and southern Iraq. The Iraqi 
Air Force is not likely to play a major role 
in any battle for Kuwait. 


So the area where it will have its 
greatest impact, that is with the Air 
Force and air defenses, is an area in 
which, frankly, he is the weakest, and 
we believe that we can overcome those 
forces in a very short period of time. I 
do not think that many dispute that 
point. 

Again, further on in the letter: 


Our judgment remains that, even if sanc- 
tions continue to be enforced for an addi- 
tional 6 to 12 months, economic hardship 
alone is unlikely to compel Saddam to re- 
treat from Kuwait or cause regime-threaten- 
ing popular discontent in Iraq. * * * Saddam 
currently appears willing to accept even а 
subsistence economy in а continued attempt 
to outlast the international resolve to main- 
tain sanctions, especially if the threat of war 
recedes significantly. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Director's letter be print- 
ed in the RECORD at this time. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
Washington, DC, January 10, 1991. 
Hon. LES ASPIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your letter of January 9, 1991, in which you 
ask for an updated assessment of the impact 
of sanctions in Iraq and on the policies of 
Saddam Hussein subsequent to my testi- 
mony before your committee in December. 
In that testimony, as you accurately noted, 
I observed that the sanctions were effective 
technically and that they were being felt 
economically and eventually would be felt 
militarily in some areas. I also testified that 
there was no evidence that sanctions would 
mandate a change in Saddam Hussein's be- 
havior and that there was no evidence when 
or even if they would force him out of Ku- 
wait. 

You now ask me to: (1) address the impact 
of the sanctions on the economy and popu- 
lace of Iraq on the operational effectiveness 
of its military if left in place for another six 
to 12 months; (2) address the question of how 
Iraq's defensive abilities might be affected 
by the sanctions on the one hand and by hav- 
ing additional time to prepare on the other if 
sanctions are allowed to work for another six 
to 12 monhts; and (3) address the likelihood 
that sanctions, again if left in place for an- 
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other six to 12 months, could induce Iraq to 
withdraw from Kuwait. 

UN sanctions have shut off nearly all 
Iraq's trade and financial activity and weak- 
ened its economy, but disruptions in most 
sectors are not serious yet. The impact of 
sanctions has varied by sector. The most se- 
rious impact so far has been on the financial 
sector, where hard currency shortages have 
led Baghdad to take a variety of unusual 
steps to conserve or raise even small 
amounts of foreign exchange. For the popu- 
lace, the most serious impact has been infla- 
tion. 

The ability of the Iraqi ground forces to 
defend Kuwait and southern Iraq is unlikely 
to be substantially eroded over the next six 
to twelve months even if effective sanctions 
can be maintained. This is especially true if 
Iraq does not believe a coalition attack is 
likely during this period. Iraq's infantry and 
artillery forces—the key elements of Iraq's 
initial defense-probably would not suffer sig- 
nificantly as а result of sanctions. Iraq can 
easily maintain the relatively simple Soviet- 
style weaponry of its infantry and artillery 
units and can produce virtually all of the 
ammunition for these forces domestically. 
Moreover, these forces will have additional 
opportunity to extend and reinforce their 
fortifications along the Saudi border, there- 
by increasing their defensive strength. Iraq's 
armored and mechanized forces will be de- 
graded somewhat from continued sanctions. 
The number of inoperable Iraqi armored and 
other vehicles will grow gradually and the 
readiness of their crews will decline as Bagh- 
dad is forced to curb its training activities. 
Iraq has large stocks of spare parts and other 
supplies, however, which will ameliorate the 
effect of these problems. On balance, the 
marginal decline of combat power in Bagh- 
dad’s armored units probably would be offset 
by the simultaneous improvement of its de- 
fensive fortifications. While the military, es- 
pecially the army, has been protected from 
the impact of sanctions by stockpiling and 
minimal usage, during a military action the 
impact would be more profound as equip- 
ment and needed parts are expended. 

Iraq's Air Force and air defenses аге likely 
to be hit far more severely than its Army, if 
effective sanctions are maintained for an- 
other six to twelve months. This degradation 
will diminish Iraq's ability to defend its stra- 
tegic assets from air attack and reduce its 
ability to conduct similar attacks on its 
neighbors. It would have only a marginal im- 
pact on Saddam's ability to hold Kuwait and 
southern Iraq. The Iraqi Air Force is not 
likely to play a major role in any battle for 
Kuwait. 

In December, during my appearance before 
the House Armed Services Committee, I 
noted that while we can look ahead several 
months and predict the gradual deteriora- 
tion of the Iraqi economy, it is more difficult 
to assess how or when these conditions will 
cause Saddam to modify his behavior. Our 
judgment remains that, even if sanctions 
continue to be enforced for an additional six 
to 12 months, economic hardship alone is un- 
likely to compel Saddam to retreat from Ku- 
wait or cause regime-threatening popular 
discontent in Iraq. The economic impact of 
sanctions is likely to be increasingly serious, 
with conspicuous hardships and dislocations. 
Nevertheless, Saddam currently appears 
willing to accept even a subsistence economy 
in a continued attempt to outlast the inter- 
national resolve to maintain the sanctions, 
especially if the threat of war recedes sig- 
nificantly. He probably continues to believe 
that Iraq can endure sanctions longer than 
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the international coalition will hold and 
hopes that avoiding war will buy him time to 
қамқа а settlement more favorable to 

m. 

We have seen little hard evidence to sug- 
gest that Saddam is politically threatened 
by the current hardships endured by the pop- 
ulace. Moreover, Saddam has taken few ac- 
tions that would indicate he is concerned 
&bout the stability of his regime. Assessing 
the populace's flash point is difficult, but we 
believe it is high because Iraqis have borne 
considerable hardship in the past. During its 
eight-year war with Iran, for example, Iraq 
endured a combination of economic difficul- 
ties, very high casualties, and repeated mis- 
sile and air attacks on major cities without 
any serious public disturbances. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. WEBSTER, 
Director of Central Intelligence. 

Mr. MACK. Again, the central argu- 
ment against authorizing the President 
to use force has to do with sanctions. I 
have said over and over, it is the opin- 
ion of the Central Intelligence Agency 
that these sanctions will not have the 
kind of impact that those who support 
the sanctions idea are suggesting. 

One additional point. All during the 
debate today the impression has been 
given that to not use force now and to 
give sanctions an opportunity to work 
has no risk related to it. 

In other words, we could go ahead 
and try this 6- to 12-month extension of 
time without really having to worry 
there is not any risk. All we are trying 
to do now is wait and see if it would 
work, no risk attached. I disagree with 
that, and I would like to raise several 
points to make my case. 

The first consequence is that there 
will be other international decisions, 
or other decisions on international for- 
eign policy that this Nation will have 
to make, and our decisions will be af- 
fected by our attempts to keep the coa- 
lition together. I would use several ex- 
amples to indicate that that already 
has occurred. Not long ago, Syria used 
its military power to impose on the 
country of Lebanon its idea and its so- 
lutions for government in Lebanon. If 
the coalition had not been in place, if 
it had been months before that coali- 
tion had been put in place, Syria never 
would have invaded Lebanon, the Unit- 
ed States would not have, in essence, 
turned its back on that use of force. 

A second point: The United States 
voted several times now to condemn Is- 
rael in the United Nations. I suggest 
that that vote for condemnation never 
would have taken place if it had not 
been for us trying to hold that coali- 
tion together. 

A third point: We have been reading 
in the last several days, the last sev- 
eral weeks, that Soviet forces are now 
in the Baltic States and in other repub- 
lics. We have also seen where they have 
taken over printing presses in some of 
the republics. And we also understand 
that censorship is now finding its way 
back in to the Soviet press. I suggest 
that the comments we have made to 
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the Soviets during this period of time 
have been somewhat tempered because 
of our attempt to keep the coalition 
together. 

So the first point to indicate that 
waiting for sanctions to take place 
does have risk is that we are going to 
be forced to make during this next year 
many decisions with respect to foreign 
policy that we might make differently 
because of our attempt to keep that co- 
alition together. 'There is risk in 
waiting. 

Second, America will be seen as а 
paper tiger. Some might hear that 
comment and say, “So what? Who 
cares whether America is looked at as 
а paper tiger?" 

Isuggest it would be much more dif- 
ficult for us in the years ahead to try 
to put together any plan, to try to en- 
courage any allies to participate with 
the United States if we fail today to 
carry forward on the plan that the 
President has proposed, that the inter- 
national community has suggested and 
the U.N. resolution supported. 

Or to say it another way, let me just 
read again from another article. This is 
an op-ed piece by former President 
Richard Nixon: 

If we succeed in getting Mr. Hussein out of 
Kuwait in accordance with the U.N, resolu- 
tion and eliminating his capacity to wage 
war in the future, we will have the credibil- 
ity to deter aggression elsewhere without 
sending American forces. The world will take 
seriously U.S. warnings against aggression. 

The third point I would make where 
there is risk is potential aggressors 
around the world would conclude it was 
safe to use aggression to reach their 
foreign policy objectives because the 
message that the United States and the 
coalition is not prepared to use the 
force would encourage them, other 
leaders, who may feel they can get 
away with aggressive action, to use 
those tactics to meet their foreign pol- 
icy objectives. 

A fourth point: Israel will find itself 
facing an international conference on 
the Middle East tying directly the Pal- 
estinian issue with that of Iraq and Ku- 
wait, а position we say we will not ac- 
cept. I suggest if that were to occur as 
а, result of the unraveling of the coali- 
tion, as we wait for sanctions to work, 
that will create a difficult problem in 
the Middle East. It will be bad for Is- 
rael; it will be bad for the Middle East; 
it will be bad for the United States. 

Think about the leaders who have 
taken key roles in the establishment of 
the coalition, who have worked with 
the United States and the United Na- 
tions in the adoption of these resolu- 
tions. If we now tell them that we are 
not going to support their efforts, not 
only will it be a long time before we 
can convince other leaders to work 
with us, but I suggest at the same time 
we may see those leaders facing а great 
deal of instability in their own coun- 
try. 
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Most everyone believes that if you do 
not deal with Saddam now, you are 
going to have to deal with him later. I 
think that is а valid argument. We are 
all concerned today about biological 
and chemical weapons. Many fear that 
before too long, we will have to deal 
with the issue from a nuclear perspec- 
tive as well. 

So waiting for sanctions to work 
clearly has risks associated with it. 

Mr. President, I will conclude and re- 
iterate that no one wants war. The 
thought of thousands of Americans' 
being killed in the desert is staggering. 
Our hearts tell us to avoid war, but our 
minds and history tell us that appease- 
ment, concession, and weakness bring 
on war. The central point is that to 
make the world safe for true peace, we 
must stand up to aggression today. To 
tell those who would contemplate ag- 
gression that they would fail, we must 
stand up against aggression today. 
Therefore, I ask my colleagues to vote 
against the Mitchell-Nunn resolution 
and to support the President. I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. CONRAD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

WAR MUST BE A LAST RESORT 

Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, the 
question we face in this body is the 
most somber of all. The question before 
us is do we authorize the President of 
the United States to take the Nation 
to war? Before I vote to send American 
men and women into battle, I must be 
firm in the conviction that we have ex- 
hausted all other possibilities, pursued 
all other avenues and have no other op- 
tions. War must be a last resort. 

There is clearly broad support in the 
country for the President’s position 
that Saddam Hussein must leave Ku- 
wait. But the question before us is how 
best to accomplish that goal. The deci- 
sion we make has profound implica- 
tions for the future of our country. 

Each of us has a constitutional re- 
sponsibility to the people we represent 
to analyze the options open to us. Do 
we authorize the use of force now or do 
we give the economic sanctions and the 
international blockade more time to 
work? If we go to war, make no mis- 
take, it will be an American war. It is 
estimated that U.S. troops would suffer 
90 percent of the casualties. 

I noted with interest the article in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer about the 
body bags that have been ordered for 
Desert Shield: 16,099. When one com- 
pany official asked the Department of 
Defense about the unsual number, the 
defense supply officer said the order 
was based on a computer model of how 
many United States deaths might re- 
sult if a shooting war broke out in the 
Persian Gulf. This is the order that has 
been placed with one company. Perhaps 
other orders as well. 

Mr. President, we also know we will 
pay most of the bill. Let us remember 
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that it is always easier to start shoot- 
ing than to stop shooting and that wars 
rarely follow the course we expect. We 
may anticipate a lightning strike, an 
overwhelming and quick victory. We 
may be wrong. 

Remember the Soviet experience in 
Afghanistan. They had overwhelming 
military superiority. Their population 
is many times that of Afghanistan. 
Yet, when they thought they would 
have a short operation, they found 
themselves bogged down for 10 long 
years. When they left, they found they 
had lost 50,000 lives and were at the 
brink of bankruptcy. 

Mr. President, the Middle East is a 
special place. It has been a cradle of 
conflict for over 2,000 years. Do we 
really think that we can march in to 
that part of the world and make it 
right with a single military action? I 
suggest that it is a special arrogance 
that assumes that we can somehow 
bring peace to a part of the world that 
has not known peace since before the 
birth of Christ. 

I graduated from high school in this 
part of the world. I graduated from 
high school at Wheelus Air Force Base 
in Tripoli, Libya. I know firsthand that 
their concept of time and conflict dif- 
fers dramatically from ours. 

What happens when the war is over? 
Have we enhanced the peace and stabil- 
ity of the region? Have we furthered 
our own political and economic inter- 
ests? What nation becomes the domi- 
nant power in the Middle East? 

Will it be Iran, the country that con- 
siders the United States to be the great 
Satan? Will it be Syria? Assad, the 
leader of Syria, our ally of convenience 
today, is the tyrant responsible for 
murdering our marines in Lebanon, the 
man who ordered the brutal killing of 
thousands of his own people in the 
small town of Hamma. 

Indeed, Zbignew Brzezinski painted a 
grim picture of the postwar possibili- 
ties when he testified before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee Decem- 
ber 5. Let me quote what Brzezinski 
said: 

Considerable anxiety is justified that sub- 
sequent to the war, the United States might 
not be able to extricate itself from the Mid- 
dle East caldron—especially if in the mean- 
time, the Arab masses have become 
radicalized, and hostile to the Arab regimes 
that endorse the U.S. military action. 

How will that affect the U.S. global posi- 
tion? I would think it likely that with the 
United States embroiled in the Middle East 
mess for years to come, Europe and Japan, 
both free to promote their own agendas, will 
pursue the enhancement of their economic 
power. 

In the region itself, it is probable that fun- 
damentalist Iran will become the dominant 
power in the Persian Gulf, and that the ter- 
rorist Syria will inherit the mantle of lead- 
ership among the Arabs. 

So at the cost of a terrible loss of life 
and untold billions in military expendi- 
tures, would we see a Middle East even 
more unstable and a weakened global 
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position for the United States? Will we 
be called upon to serve as the world's 
policeman in a hostile and unstable re- 
gion? 

Let us not forget that 45 years after 
World War II, the United States main- 
tains 300,000 troops in Europe and 50,000 
in Japan. That 40 years after the Ko- 
rean war, 50,000 Americans remain sta- 
tioned there to keep the peace. 

Do we want the same thing to happen 
in the Middle East? Will we have to 
maintain a large occupying force in the 
Persian Gulf? In the new world order, 
with the United States becoming an 
unpaid mercenary force expected to 
keep the peace while other nations con- 
solidate their economic strength, a 
dangerous path has already been set. 

The Japanese and the Europeans are 
far more dependent on Middle East oil 
than we. Yet American troops stand at 
the front lines. Our allies cheer us on 
as we go off to war. 

Not only do we risk American lives 
but we pick up the tab. We pay billions 
for the military deployment while our 
alles have failed to deliver even the 
minimal financial support they prom- 
ised. What is worse, we continue to pay 
their defense bills not only in the gulf, 
but in their own backyards. We still 
provide the lion's share of the defense 
umbrella for Western Europe and 
Japan to the tune of over $100 billion а 
year. 

Ido not believe that war is our only 
remaining option. I do not believe the 
American people see it as the only 
course of action. If there is one thing 
we have learned in this century, it is 
that we do not succeed when the coun- 
try is divided. The cohesion and unity 
of purpose that led our Nation to vic- 
tory in World War I and World War II 
was not present in our less successful 
effort in Vietnam. And this issue has 
already divided our people. 

I understand there are misgivings. 
Some say this is simply a fight over 
oil. And indeed 67 percent of the 
world's known reserves are in the Per- 
sian Gulf. We must ask if those oil 
fields were fig fields would we have 
sent six carrier battle groups, 1,200 
warplanes, and 400,000 troops? 

At the same time our people question 
this commitment, they also understand 
that we must take some action. They 
understand that Hussein's aggression 
cannot go unpunished and unchecked. 
But they are wary of war. 

We tell them today that there is no 
other option than war, that we have ex- 
hausted all alternatives to a peaceful 
solution? I do not think so. In the past 
2 months I have had literally dozens of 
meetings on this crisis all across my 
State. 

The message I have received in every 
town and city has been simple, and 
clear. Consider war a policy of last re- 
sort. Be patient and give sanctions & 
chance. 
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I am concerned thàt the speed and 
size of our military buildup is pushing 
us toward war. We are setting artificial 
deadlines, artificially increasing the 
tensions in the gulf, and creating an 
artificial momentum for war. 

Gen. David C. Jones, former Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and a 
native of my home State of North Da- 
kota, issued а well-founded warning in 
November. He said “Му main concern 
with this latest scheduled reinforce- 
ment is not that we might choose to 
'fight but rather that the deployment 
might cause us to fight prematurely 
and perhaps unnecessarily.” 

General Jones is right. We must not 
think that simply because the troops 
are ready to fight that we must fight. 
We must resist the momentum and re- 
tain our ability to choose the right 
time to fight if we must fight at all. 

There are still good alternatives. 
There is still time. I support the con- 
tinuation of the policy the President 
announced after the invasion of Ku- 
wait. We must continue to provide a 
defensive shield to protect Saudi Ara- 
bia, and we must continue a strong 
military threat and, most importantly, 
we must give the international sanc- 
tions а real chance to work. 

Iraq provides a textbook case of a 
country where sanctions should work. 
It is landlocked. It is surrounded by 
hostile neighbors. And it is dependent 
on a single export, oil, and is heavily 
dependent on the imports of spare 
parts and military equipment to keep 
its war machine going. 

We already have solid proof that 
sanctions are beginnning to bite. The 
Iragi economy has already been cut in 
half. This afternoon we were told that 
in 6 months the Iraqi economy would 
be reduced by 65 to 70 percent. That is 
stunning in light of the pain that is 
being caused by а 3-percent downturn 
in this country. 

Indeed, the experts tell us this is the 
most successful peacetime blockade 
ever imposed. CIA Director Webster 
testified in early December that in the 
few months the embargo has been in 
place all sectors of the Iraqi economy 
have felt the pinch of sanctions and 
many industries have largely shut 
down. 

More than 90 percent of imports and 
90 percent of exports have been shut 
off. The cutoff of Iraq’s oil exports and 
the success of sanctions have also 
choked off Iraq’s financial resources. 
Recent reports indicate that the export 
situation has worsened for Iraq with 
over 95 percent of exports stopped. 

What will the coming months bring? 
Again, according to Director Webster's 
testimony: 

Iraq will have depleted all of its foreign 
currency reserves by spring. * * * Iraq’s eco- 
nomic problems will begin to multiply as 
Baghdad is forced to shut down growing 
numbers of facilities. Economic conditions 
will be noticeably worse. 
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And on it goes. 

Probably only energy-related, and some 
military industries will still be functioning 
by spring. Critical commodities such as 
sugar and edible oils will be in short supply. 

As we strangle the economic strength 
that sustains Iraq, domestic pressure 
on Hussein will build. There is reason 
to think he could face growing politi- 
cal turmoil and instability at home. 
We should let Saddam Hussein stew in 
his own juices. 

In a recent Washington Post piece 
Winston Lord argued that we should 
stay the course on sanctions. The 
former Ambassador to China points out 
that it defies common sense and his- 
tory that Hussein is popular and se- 
cure. While Lord warns we should have 
no illusions that Hussein can be dis- 
lodged quickly or easily, he nonethe- 
less reminds us of what last year's 
events in Romania proved: even a dic- 
tator who rules through terror cannot 
forever withstand the oppostion of his 
people. 

Since the sanctions have already 
clearly had a measurable effect, this is 
not the time to undercut. We knew 
when the sanctions were put in place 
that it would take time to judge their 
effectiveness. Why should young men 
and young women die because we do 
not have the patience to see whether 
the sanctions will work? 

We should not let our natural desire 
to see Saddam Hussein brought down 
tempt us into acting against our own 
long-term interests. 

I think Admiral Crowe had it right 
when he said in November We should 
give sanctions a fair shake before we 
discard it. Posturing ourselves to pro- 
mote stability in the long-term is our 
primary national interest in the Middle 
East. Our dislike for Hussein seems to 
have crowded out many other consider- 
ations.” 

Some argue that the problem of sanc- 
tions is they did nothing to damage or 
knock out Hussein’s chemical, biologi- 
cal, and nuclear capabilities. As Israel 
proved in 1981, those facilities are vul- 
nerable to a targeted air attack. 

Some argue we cannot keep the 
international coalition together long 
enough for the sanctions to work. Per- 
haps every country will not stay the 
course. But as long as Iraq's hostile 
neighbors, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Tur- 
key, and Iran maintain the embargo, as 
long as the United States maintains 
control of the seas, economic sanctions 
will continue to be effective. 

I might add, Mr. President, that it 
seems to me that a massive military 
assault would put far greater strains on 
the coalition, especially the Arab 
members, whose alliance with us is al- 
ready uneasy. 

We need to keep the pressure on. We 
need to keep the sanctions in place. We 
need to keep the threat of war dangling 
over Saddam Hussein's head. But let us 
be patient, confident and strong, secure 
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in our position. We are a great Nation, 
with great power. We know we can win 
this war, if it must be fought. But 
there are alternatives to war still open 
to us. We should pursue them. 

Now is the time for patience, persist- 
ence and quiet strength, the steady 
strength of real leadership. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for certain attachments to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

[FROM THE BISMARCK TRIBUNE, JAN. 11, 1991] 
U.S. BETTER OFF he BLOCKADE THAN WITH 
AR 


Sen. Kent Conrad and Rep. Byron Dorgan 
have both taken the hard line against Sad- 
dam Hussein and his invasion of Kuwait. 

The two North Dakota Democrats say Sad- 
dam must pull back to Iraq and stay put. 

That is not to say either man endorses the 
use of force, come the Tuesday deadline upon 
which the Iraqis risk а massive military as- 
sault unless they obey United Nations direc- 
tives to leave Kuwait. 

On the contrary, both Conrad and Dorgan 
say the U.S. and its allies should continue 
the blockade of Iraq. They say—and we 
agree—that the U.S. has Saddam by the 
throat. Keep up the economic pressure of the 
blockade and sanctions, and there is every 
reason to believe he'll collapse. 

It will take time and require patience, а 
quality we Americans are notoriously lack- 
ing, but ít is an infinitely preferable alter- 
native to war. 5 

Most analysts seem to think а war with 
Iraq will be relatively short. No war in his- 
tory was ever expected to be long. 'Home by 
Christmas' has been the expectation of 
American GIs from Lincoln's 90-day volun- 
teers to the Green Berets who first went to 
the aid of South Vietnam. 

And when we win, what then? Everyone 
can go home, except us. We'll have to stay 
behind to maintain this manufactured peace, 
&ccepting many years of Arab resentment, 
and whatever that may mean in the continu- 
ation of bloody terrorism. Have we forgotten 
our Marines in Beirut? 

No thanks. Let's keep up the stranglehold 
unti] Saddam cries uncle, or hís people fi- 
nally put him out of our misery. Then we 
will have peace. 


[From the Grand Forks Herald, Dec. 30, 1990] 
BusH Has To KNOW THAT COMPROMISE 18 
BETTER THAN A WAR 


George Bush cannot be serious when he 
says that there can be no compromise with 
Saddam Hussein. Such a position leaves no 
room for negotiation and little hope of a 
peaceful solution to the standoff in the Per- 
sian Gulf. It also means war, and that means 
casualties, probably membering tens of thou- 
sands of American dead. 

The sand that Saddam wants, and the oil 
under 16, aren't worth the sacrifice. 

And there should be no mistake; The oil is 
what the war is about. 

The sovereignty of Kuwait is а secondary 
issue. A well-crafted compromise can restore 
Kuwaiti independence. 

Freedom, at least аз Americans understand 
it, is not an issue in the Gulf. Americans 
serving there aren't free to observe their re- 
ligious holidays nor enjoy their favorite bev- 
erages. 

Saddam has been as stubborn as President 
Bush, of course. The world is waiting for а 
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signal of flexibility from him. As the U.N. 
imposed deadline approaches, the danger of 
war increases, and во does the necessity of a 
reasonable, negotiated solution. 

This is а situation that calls for a calm as- 
sessment of options. 

A negotiated settlement, including some 
territorial concessions, is better than war. 

The areas that Saddam most covets are 
uninhabited. If there were no oil in the 
desert, there would be no people, either. The 
issue of who controls the oil is an old one. 
Saddam did not make up the dispute as a 
pretext for his invasion. 

Other territories that could be included in 
& compromise are two uninhabited islands. 
They are worthless to Kuwait, but they 
would allow Iraq access to the sea. An Iraqi 
port could help stabilize the situation in the 
Middle East by giving Iraq an opportunity to 
compete with other Gulf oil producers. 

The need to preserve a balance of power in 
the Middle East is a compelling reason to 
avoid war. Without Iraq, the path from 
Tehran to Jerusalem is open—unless Presi- 
dent Bush is prepared to leave an army of oc- 
cupation in Iraq. This із а long-term com- 
mitment that the United States should not 
undertake. In that direction lies bitter oppo- 
sition from much of the Arab world, which 
could turn against the United States as 
quickly as it rushed to the United States for 
protection from Saddam. 

The danger to the United States does not 
lie only in the Middle East, however. It's im- 
possible to predict what might happen in the 
Soviet Union. No doubt there are elements 
there that would embrace the Iraqi cause. If 
they should come to power, the world could 
face а superpower confrontation that could 
lead to a much wider, bloodier war. 

It’s worth seeking a solution even if the 
confrontation extends beyond the Jan. 15 
deadline. 

There is a good chance that the patient ap- 
plication of force, coupled with effective 
sanctions, with force Saddam to assess his 
own position. He knows from Bush's repeated 
warnings that the United States can level 
his homeland. He also knows that his own 
military power can deliver a terrible blow. It 
would be wrong to back down in the Gulf, 
but it would be tragic to rush into а war 
without regard to the consequences—in lost 
lives and lost opportunties. 

As the new year dawns, it is crucial that 
Saddam and Bush both realize that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Тһе dis- 
tinguished minority whip is recognized, 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
hour is late. The list of those who still 
want to speak tonight is long. Because 
there are several Members here waiting 
to speak this morning, at this hour, I 
will be brief in my time. 

The arguments have been fully made. 
Тһе occupant of the Chair was very 
forceful in his arguments. I listened to 
those carefully earlier in the day. It is 
a serious, serious discussion with seri- 
ous differences among men and women 
of good will. I will not make it any 
more dramatic than it is. 

I would say this: The word war,“ the 
very word itself, is what is freezing us 
and appalling us, frightening us, terri- 
fying us. It should. Because if war 
comes, it is going to be totally dif- 
ferent than any other kind of war in 
the history of mankind, with at least 
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one weapon absent, and that would be 
the atomic bomb—certainly the most 
appalling of all the weapons of war 
that was ever visited upon the world. 

I always remember that Harry Tru- 
man said something to the effect that 
he made that decision with all of the 
thoughtful and prayerful consideration 
he could muster, and then he never 
looked back. 

In that particular awesome blast, 
many, many people were killed. It was 
always said that many lives were saved 
because of the bomb. Тһе ruthlessness, 
death and destruction toward the end 
of that war and prior to the bomb are 
clearly documented in history. 

Iremember that World War II started 
when I was 9, so I carefully charted 
that one on my wall. I remember that, 
as а kid, the people who went to serve 
in my hometown sent me artifacts and 
memorabilia of war, pieces of Zero air- 
craft, and things from the woods of 
Germany. I remember that. 

In Korea, I was 2 months shy of my 
17th birthday and could not join the 
National Guard. That Guard unit was 
activated, and many of my friends 
went to Korea. I served in the armed 
services, in the Army of occupation in 
Germany. It was not a time of combat. 
I served in the 2d Armored Division, 
Hell on Wheels.“ 

I did not see combat; I did not seem 
to miss it in my life either. But I re- 
member all the instruments of it, be- 
cause we practiced with them all day 
long. Live ammunition, armored per- 
sonnel carriers, 81-millimeter mortars. 
That was my bag. 

During the Vietnam conflict, I was 
raising my babies and practicing law in 
Cody, WY. It was kind of а faraway 
dream for me until they brought a cou- 
ple of boys home that were on my 
Bankers League baseball team. 

And then we had Grenada, a success- 
ful effort. And then, most recently 
Panama. Those events have all been: 
well described and documented. 

And now we have this. I did not want 
to read, and yet I did read the report— 
and I know it has been referred to in 
debate—of Amnesty International, on 
Iraq and occupied Kuwait. In detail, it 
sets out human rights violations since 
August 2, 1990. 

I want to say I recommend that to 
you I do not know that I do. But I hope 
you might look at it out of curiosity to 
see what these people do to their fellow 
man and woman. I am talking about 
Iraq. Here it is, documented; carefully. 
It is hideously documented. Some have 
read from it today. I hope you might 
look at that. 

The report sets out what they do to 
people in Iraq who they do not agree 
with or who do not agree with them. It 
is not visionary or dream world stuff. 
It is real stuff. Amnesty International 
is not some captive organization of the 
administration, or some rightwing out- 
fit or leftwing outfit. It is an outfit 
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that I have supported with my own рег- 
вопа1 funds for some years because of 
what I think they do, and do so well. 

Take а look at that, and then see 
how callously they regard human life, 
something we really do care about in 
these United States. Apparently, they 
really do not care about it, no matter 
how much they talk about their babies 
and the people who will starve, and the 
things that wil happen with the em- 
bargo. In some respects, the embargo is 
working. However, it will not work to 
drive Iraq out of Kuwait. It will bring, 
economically, the country to its knees, 
but it wil not take the army out of 
Kuwait. And that is a critical fact of 
this situation. 

I happen to have met with Saddam 
Hussein in April of last year, along 
with four other of my colleagues, and I 
spent about 3% hours with him. I spent 
a lot of time with Aziz and Assad, their 
Ambassador Al-Mashat. Ours was per- 
haps а naive mission. We thought that 
peace was breaking out all over the 
rest of the world and we ought to en- 
courage it over there. 

So we talked with Assad and Muba- 
rak, King Hussein, and the representa- 
tives of the Government of Israel, 
which was in some turmoil then. We all 
came away with a very clear view that 
Saddam Hussein is one tough, 
unblinking-eyed cookie. He sat there in 
his beautifully tailored suit and his 
Silk foulard and beautiful leather 
Shoes, and never really said very much. 
I and others said to him If you really 
are not doing all these things, why do 
you not let the Western media in here 
to look around?" 

Then I said some things about the 
Western media, which I would not re- 
tract one whit of, which put me in bad 
with the Western media. I said, '"They 
are arrogant and cynical, and all of 
them think of themselves as 'wizards' 
in this area of the world, but you have 
to let them in and let them look 
around." 

He did not think that was necessary. 

We were in Mosul. I said, “Let them 
look around this Kurdish area where 
you did things that were reported to 
the world." Of course, he would not 
have any of that. 

After spending time with Hussein and 
the Iraqi Ambassador, when we re- 
turned, we felt like we had been lied to 
through the teeth. We were lied to not 
only as to what they were going to do 
regarding the world, but even as to the 
specific we asked Hussein about. 

So, I urged him to let the media in, 
but you will not see any media there. 
You will not see the ability for anyone 
to know what is going on in Kuwait ex- 
cept what comes out of the documented 
testimony of those who have been 
available to Amnesty International. No 
one will know all the horrors that have 
gone on in that country, except we do 
know of some which have been docu- 
mented like the looting, and the mur- 
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der, and the rape, and the torture. 
Those are not my imagination. They 
are real clearly documented by others. 

It was not my comment, but I re- 
member it was several years ago in this 
body that one of my colleagues said a 
rather startling thing. He said there 
are some things in the world that are 
worse than war, which is really quite а 
disturbing statement. He then went on 
to say, that things worse than war are 
all things that come from defeat. They 
are called slavery, torture, bondage, 
loss of freedom. You might want to 
take a look at that Amnesty Inter- 
national report because that is what 
happened to the people of Kuwait who 
did not agree with this particular man. 
He runs the shop, and if you challenge 
him, you are gone. It is a very effective 
way to govern. You challenge and you 
disappear. So there are not going to be 
many voices of dissent. Do not look for 
a new regime there. Those are some of 
the things that we should think about. 

And then I thought of another one. I 
always enjoyed the alliteration of it. 
Those who cry ‘appease, appease’ are 
jailed by those they seek to please." 
And that happens all thoughout the 
world and it has in the past. 

So here we are. А tough, tough deci- 
sion. I am a legislator. I have no desire 
to seek any higher post. I love to legis- 
late. I love to try to resolve tough leg- 
islative problems—the kinds which, I 
say are filled with emotion, fear, guilt, 
and racism. Ilove to try to bring some 
reason to them. This is the toughest 
decision I have ever been involved in in 
25 years of legislating. But this is it. 
School is out. The chips“ are on the 
table.“ The bluffing stops. Lay your 
“poke” on the line right on the bar." 
"Shoot out the lights." High noon—all 
of things from the wild West. The bad 
guys will lose again, and, hopefully, 
without great loss of human life. But 
this guy cannot stay in Kuwait while 
the world does nothing. It will be like 
that simplistic ad, “Рау me now or рау 
me later," and that is where we are 
with Saddam Hussein. 

So as we hear the old refrain of 
maybe the lion and the lamb will lay 
down together," it reminded me of а 
Story about the zookeeper in another 
country. He called the National Zoo in 
Washington and said, We have the 
most extraordinary thing to show you. 
We have a lion and a lamb that are in 
а cage together and they live together 
in there, and it is the most extraor- 
dinary thing." The guy at the National 
Zoo said, “І am flying over to see it im- 
mediately." He went over there, and 
the lion and the lamb certainly were in 
the cage together. He said, “I cannot 
believe this. How does this happen? Can 
you explain it to me?" He said, “Үев, 
we just replace the lamb every hour.“ 

And that is what we will be doing in 
the world every year if we leave Sad- 
dam Hussein in the saddle. 
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He is watching right now, but I just 
say to him, as I should have said had 
we known all the great panoply of 
human events that were to take place: 
“Тһе world is aligned against you. It is 
а unique revulsion by the world com- 
munity which will never happen again 
and you know it. The waiting game 
will not be part of the scenario." Sad- 
dam knows that waiting is the one 
thing that could save his bacon." 

Saddam should know that this Con- 
gress and this President are dead seri- 
ous. This crafty, arrogant, canny ego- 
maniac will not be allowed to prevail. 
He will pay and he will pay dearly. It is 
not just the United States that will do 
him in. It is the world alined against 
him. This choice is all his to make, no- 
body else, period. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of cru- 
cial importance to this Nation and to 
the world that the resolution of the 
majority leader and Senator NUNN and 
others be defeated—that it not be per- 
ceived by the world or by Saddam Hus- 
sein that it represents the will of Con- 
gress. 

Although the supporters of the reso- 
lution offered by the majority leader 
have said that they support the goals 
of our involvement in the Persian Gulf, 
that is, they agree that Saddam Hus- 
sein must withdraw completely from 
Kuwait, the clear fact is that passage 
of the Mitchell/Nunn resolution would 
have precisely the opposite effect. 

The Mitchell resolution says that it 
does not rule out the authorization for 
use of force if sanctions do not bring 
about the result of getting Iraq out of 
Kuwait. 

The effect of that language, however, 
is to encourage Saddam Hussein to 
stay right where he is, because he will 
believe that the United States does not 
have the political will or the moral 
courage to resort to the use of force. 

We, as the Congress of the United 
States of America, must speak clearly 
on this point, and Saddam Hussein 
must hear that we support our Presi- 
dent and that force may be used 
against him if he does not comply with 
the will of the world. 

Let us be clear at the outset that we 
are not talking about going to war 
when we speak of authorizing the 
President to use U.S. Armed Forces 
pursuant to U.N. Security Council Res- 
olution 678. 

As my colleague the senior Senator 
from Wyoming has so carefully ob- 
served one has only to look at the case 
of Israel and the Arab countries to see 
that a declaration of a state of war 
does not necessarily mean open con- 
flict. Most of Israel’s neighbors are ina 
state of war against Israel, and yet 
there is no fighting. 

We are talking about making sure 
that Saddam Hussein knows that the 
President has the backing of the coun- 
try and that Americans are united with 
the civilized world community in our 
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resolve that his blatant апа blood- 
thirsty aggression against his neighbor 
will not be tolerated. 

What dangers do we face it we do not 
support the President and send а 
strong message to Saddam Hussein? 

Saddam Hussein will draw encourage- 
ment and succor from that fact, and he 
will be able to take his troops off the 
high alert they have maintained. 

Тһе international coalition arrayed 
against Saddam, now standing shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with the United States, 
will begin to crumble. 

This is а particularly dangerous ро- 
tentiality with other countries in the 
region, some of which have faced down 
tremendous popular support for Sad- 
dam Hussein in order to join the coali- 
tion. 

As Saddam becomes an even greater 
hero for what will be perceived as a 
moral victory over the United States, 
these countries will have great dif- 
ficulty in standing strong with the coa- 
lition. 

It is human nature to side with the 
victor, the hero, the strongman. It is 
safer that way. And read the Amnesty 
International report to see what hap- 
pens to those who disagree with Sad- 
dam. And if Saddam Hussein is per- 
ceived that way by the people of the re- 
gion, it will become more politically 
difficult for our allies in the region to 
maintain the opposition to Saddam. 

We must realize that what we do here 
wil in every way affect Saddam Hus- 
sein's decisionmaking. 

If he sees that we will not authorize 
the use of force to get him out of Ku- 
wait, he will certainly remain. 

Sanctions alone will not affect that 
decisionmaking. They will not affect 
military preparedness for many, many 
months, if ever. 

They will hurt the Ігаді people— 
there is no doubt about that. And they 
are an important element of our ap- 
proach. But they are not sufficient to 
affect the way Saddam Hussein makes 
his decisions. 

If, however, Saddam Hussein sees 
that we are serious, that the American 
Congress stands with the American 
President in saying that Saddam Hus- 
sein will be removed from Kuwait by 
force of arms if necessary, then we may 
still avoid war. 

It is ironic, but I feel deeply and sin- 
cerely that only by authorizing the use 
of force can we avoid it. 

Supporters of the Mitchell-Nunn res- 
olution say they support our goals, but 
our policy has three essential parts: 
diplomatic/political initiatives, есо- 
nomic sanctions, and the credible 
threat of force. 

Тһе Mitchell-Nunn resolution re- 
moves the third prong of that policy, 
and renders it thereby ineffective. 

President Bush has done one superb 
job of handling the crisis precipitated 
when Iraq invaded Kuwait on August 2. 
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He has worked diligently with and in 
consultation with other world leaders 
and used the venue of the United Na- 
tions to consolidate international re- 
sponse. 

He has approached the unquestion- 
able goal of securing Iraq's withdrawal 
from Kuwait by undertaking a three- 
pronged approach which involves the 
use of economic sanctions to isolate 
Iraq and weaken it; diplomatic initia- 
tives to solidify world opinion and un- 
dertake to convince Saddam Hussein of 
the resolve of the world community; 
and the credible threat of the use of 
force to enforce the will of the civilized 
nations of the world. 

But this is not just a matter of sup- 
porting our President. We all support 
his stated goals. It is a matter of assur- 
ing that Saddam Hussein gets out of 
Kuwait, and the only way that is going 
to ever happen is that he believes, 
deeply and sincerely, that force is а, 
real and credible option for use against 
him 


Тһе U.N. Security Council has adopt- 
ed 12 resolutions since the Iraqi inva- 
Sion in what must surely be an unprec- 
edented show of united world response 
to brutality, aggression, and lack of re- 
spect for the rule of law. 

Our forces went to Saudi Arabia to 
act as a deterrent and to provide de- 
fense if necessary. Those forces have 
been joined by à multinational force 
which includes troops from 28 nations. 
We must now be very clear that those 
forces may be used against Saddam 
Hussein. 

The multinational force includes 
troops from Britain, Egypt, Syria, Mo- 
rocco, and France. Other countries pro- 
viding military support or assistance 
include Australia, Bangladesh, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Denmark, Greece, Gulf 
Cooperation Council, Italy, Japan, 
Netherlands, Niger, Norway, Pakistan, 
Senegal, Saudi Arabia, Soviet Union, 
Spain, Turkey, and West Germany. 

There is currently broad support for 
containing Iraqi aggression, and re- 
versing its takeover of Kuwait. 

In short, world opinion is united in 
condemning Saddam Hussein's actions. 
I daresay it is unprecedented to have as 
united a response as we have seen to 
this naked aggression. 

Now we are faced with a very sober- 
ing prospect. The United Nations has 
authorized the use of all necessary 
means to bring about the withdrawal of 
Iraq from Kuwait if that has not oc- 
curred by January 15. 

By endorsing that option—the use of 
force—we would be telling Saddam 
Hussein, in no uncertain terms, that 
the use of military force against his il- 
legal and immoral invasion of Kuwait 
is a very real and substantial threat to 
him. 

We would not be ensuring that that 
option would be used. But we want to 
be certain that Saddam Hussein under- 
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stands that it is an option and that we 
will not hesitate to resort to it. 

Unless Saddam Hussein understands 
that he faces the military might of the 
assembled international force and that 
it can be used against him, I fear that 
he will believe that his invasion of Ku- 
wait will stand. 

Saddam Hussein precipitated a crisis. 
The world community has come to- 
gether to oppose him. World leaders are 
consulting together and working to- 
gether to defuse the situation. 

We cannot respond to Iraq with uni- 
lateral actions, however dearly we 
might wish to. World opinion would as- 
suredly then turn on us. 

Iraq's withdrawal from Kuwait and 
the assurance of peace and stability in 
the region are crucial. 

Economic sanctions are but one as- 
pect of the international community’s 
response, which also includes diplo- 
matic isolation of the aggressor and 
the credible threat of the use of force. 

Healthy debate about our goals and 
how to achieve them must take place, 
but it must not undermine or be per- 
ceived to undermine the international 
coalition arrayed against Iraq’s aggres- 
sion. 

We must be clear that debate about 
how to achieve our ends must not ap- 
pease Saddam  Hussein's aggression, 
and it must not lead him to believe 
that the international coalition will 
hesitate to use force if he fails to com- 
ply with the U.N. resolutions. 

Conflict is not inevitable at this 
point. But the credible threat of the 
use of force must be a part of our strat- 
egy. If it is not, and if the Mitchell- 
Nunn resolution passes, conflict be- 
comes even more assured. 

The President has continued to pur- 
sue diplomatic options and to seek all 
possible means of assuring peace. 
James Baker has met with Foreign 
Minister Tariq Aziz for 6% hours, and 
he saw no signs of flexibility in the 
Ігаді position. 

It unfortunately does not appear that 
Saddam Hussein will awaken to the re- 
alities of his situation until he knows 
that the international coalition will 
move against him militarily if nec- 
essary. 

And he will not know that until this 
Congress puts itself squarely on the 
record that the president is authorized 
to carry out U.N. Security Council Res- 
olution 678. 

The United Nations was set up and 
conceived to function just as it has in 
this crisis—to be a forum for inter- 
national debate and enforcement of 
international law. 

That body has functioned with un- 
precedented speed,  near-unanimity, 
and force in condemning Iraq’s actions 
and in authorizing concerted inter- 
national action in response. 

Having met with further Iraqi intran- 
sigence, we must focus our attention as 
a legislative body and as a nation on 
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endorsing, supporting, and encouraging 
the actions of the United Nations. 

The United Nations has authorized 
the use of force if Iraq does not comply 
with its resolutions by January 15. It 
has not mandated such force, nor has it 
made the use of force inevitable. 

Support for the President and for the 
United Nations is not an assurance 
that war will occur. In fact, it is the 
best chance ever we have to assure that 
war does not occur. 

Let's not tie the President's hands, 
give encouragement to Saddam Hus- 
sein, and undermine the functioning of 
the United Nations. 

I trust that we, as the Congress of 
the United States, will be able to stand 
firmly by the President of the United 
States and the world community and 
say to Saddam Hussein, vou must be- 
have as & civilized member of the inter- 
national community or face the con- 
sequences." And he must know that 
the consequences will be grave and he 
will pay dearly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, as if in 
morning business I ask unanimous con- 
sent that resolutions by Senators DOLE 
and BRADLEY be in order for introduc- 
tion today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMENDING THE SECRETARY 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED МА- 
TIONS 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed to the 
immediate consideration of a Senate 
resolution submitted earlier today by 
Senators DOLE, PELL, and MITCHELL to 
commend the Secretary General of the 
United Nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated by title. 

Тһе assistant legislative clerk read 
ав follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 11) to commend the 
Secretary General of the United Nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

PEREZ DE CUELLAR: MISSION OF PEACE 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to submit this resolution, com- 
mending U.N. Secretary General Perez 
de Cuellar for his llth hour mission to 


We all want peace. And we all sup- 
port every reasonable effort to achieve 
our goals—the goals the United Na- 
tions has endorsed on а dozen occa- 
sions—by peaceful means. 

That is why President Bush has gone 
the extra mile, and then done it again, 
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and again—to search out avenues to 
achieve our goals without war. 

That is why Secretary Baker went to 
Geneva, where he was stiffed by Iraqi 
Foreign Minister Aziz. 

Secretary General De Cuellar will 
make one last try. 

I am not optimistic he will succeed, 
where so many others have failed. 

But he deserves our commendation 
and best wishes as he undertakes this 
trip. 

The United Nations has spoken loud 
and clear on what must be done to 
bring an end to the Persian Gulf crisis. 

The United Nations has spoken loud 
and clear that member nations may 
use all necessary means to achieve our 
goals. 

Now the Secretary General's initia- 
tive speaks loud and clear about his 
personal commitment to make sure 
that we have exhausted all peaceful al- 
ternatives. 

Mr. President, time is running out 
for Saddam Hussein. Let us hope that 
he listens and heeds the words of Perez 
de Cuellar. The next message he hears 
from the nations gathered behind the 
U.N. banner may be a very different 
message indeed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 11) was agreed 
to. 
The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, is 
as follows: 
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Whereas it is in the interest of all parties 
to explore every reasonable avenue to 
achieve а resolution of the Persian Gulf сгі- 
sis without war. 

Whereas the United Nations has played a 
central role in efforts to achieve the total 
withdrawal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait. 

Whereas the United Nations Security 
Council has passed 12 separate resolutions 
calling for the accomplishment of those 
goals. 

Whereas the United Nations Secretary 
General Perez de Cuellar has announced his 
intention to travel to the Persian Gulf, in- 
cluding to Iraq, to make a last effort to con- 
vince Iraqi President Saddam Hussein to 
withdraw his forces from Kuwait before Jan- 
uary 15, 1991. 

Resolved, That the Senate commends the 
Secretary General for his initiative. 

That the Senate hopes that the Secretary 
General's mission will lead to a peaceful res- 
olution of the Persian Gulf crisis, to include 
the total withdrawal of Iraqi forces from Ku- 
wait. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. LEVIN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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CALLING UPON PRESIDENT 
GORBACHEV TO REFRAIN FROM 
FURTHER USE OF FORCE 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of Senate Resolution 12, submit- 
ted earlier today by Mr. BRADLEY, for 
himself, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. DOLE, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. HELMS, Mr. D’AMATO, Mr. 
KOHL, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr, KASTEN, Mr. 
GLENN, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. DIXON, Mr. 
WARNER, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. SIMON, 
Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. DODD, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Мг. DECONCINI, Mr. MZTZENBAUM, Mr. 
MCCAIN, Mr. MACK, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. BRYAN, and Mr. SARBANES. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 12) calling upon Presi- 
dent Gorbachev to refrain from further use 
of force against the democratically elected 
со of Lithuania, Latvia, or Esto- 

а. 

Тһе PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

RESOLUTION ON THE USE OF FORCE IN THE 

BALTICS 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate, and indeed the entire Nation, 
is engaged in а debate over America's 
role in defending a small nation in the 
Persian Gulf that is fighting for inde- 
pendence and resisting the aggression 
of its brutal neighbor. 

I would like to take a moment to ad- 
dress а similar situation that has long 
existed in Soviet relations with its Bal- 
tic neighbors and has now reached a 
critical point. 

The democratic aspirations of the 
people of the republics of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia are no less impor- 
tant than the sovereign rights of the 
Emirate of Kuwait. 

These nations have been fighting for 
their freedom since Stalin’s invasion 
more than 50 years ago. Gorbachev's 
moves toward democratization and de- 
centralization seemed to offer the pros- 
pect of righting this grievous wrong. 
Now, by deploying troops in the Baltic 
republics and threatening to use them 
to replace a democratically elected 
government with rule by Presidential 
decree, Gorbachev has taken steps in 
the opposite direction. These same 
threats and coercive political tactics 
have been applied to other Soviet re- 
publics that have made progress to- 
ward democracy and market economies 
such as Moldavia and the Ukraine. 

President Gorbachev's threat is di- 
rected not only at the republics, but at 
all democratic reformers in the Soviet 
Union. We are seeing the fulfillment of 
Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze's warning that dicta- 
torship is gaining ground" in the So- 
viet Union. Gorbachev's message to 
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Lithuania uses language reminiscent of 
his Stalinist predecessors, warning 
that the democratic government seeks 
to “reestablish a bourgeois regime and 
order," and the message inflames oth- 
erwise minor grievances to create a 
pretext for aggression. 

Faced with this ultimatum, the 
democratically elected Government of 
Lithuania has turned to us pleading for 
a “firm, concrete and determined re- 
sponse of the democratic countries" to 
protect their small nation’s advances 
toward freedom. In appealing to all 
free nations yesterday, they warned of 
offensive action by Soviet troops, 
KGB, and ultra-conservative pro-Mos- 
cow organizations” against Lithuania’s 
free press as well as its government. 
Just this morning, I heard the first re- 
ports of actual shooting and casualties 
from this Soviet-instigated strife. Now 
that this attack has begun, we must re- 
spond to this appeal. 

Particularly disturbing is the coinci- 
dence of dramatically heightened pres- 
sure on the Baltic republics with the 
escalation of tension in the gulf. Presi- 
dent Gorbachev is counting on the 
world’s preoccupation with the crisis in 
the gulf to muffle the world’s outrage 
over his aggression. As I said yesterday 
regarding the use of force in the gulf, it 
would be a sad irony if the price of So- 
viet support for freeing Kuwait turns 
out to be American acquiesence in So- 
viet aggression against other small, il- 
legally annexed, nations. 

The resolution I am submitting 
today calls on President Gorbachev to 
refrain from the further use of coercive 
tactics in Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia. 

I urge my colleagues to give the peo- 
ple of Lithuania their wholehearted 
support. 

I ask unanimous consent that Presi- 
dent Gorbachev's ultimatum to Lithua- 
nia and Lithuania’s appeal to demo- 
cratic nations be printed in the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


TEXT OF PRESIDENT GORBACHEV'S ULTIMATUM 
TO LITHUANIA 


The situation which has developed in the 
Republic, and its sharp aggravation during 
the past few days forces me, as the President 
of the USSR, to appeal directly to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR. 

It is necessary to face the truth and to see 
the real reasons of the current situation. 
They are conditioned by flagrant violations 
and deviations from the constitutions of the 
USSR and of the Lithuanian SSR, by viola- 
tions of the people’s civil and social rights, 
and by hiding behind the mask of democracy 
seeking to implement policy, the goal of 
which is to re-establish a bourgeois regime 
and order. 

The responsibility for this lies with the Re- 
public's Supreme Soviet, who, in ignoring 
constitutional laws, resolutions of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR and of the USSR 
Congress of People's Deputies, and decrees 
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and appeals of the President of the USSR, 
goes against the interests of the people. 

Essentially, the situation has reached a 
dead-end. The need to find a way out of the 
situation requires taking speedy steps. 
Union authorities are getting many appeals 
from social political organizations, manufac- 
turing collectives, and citizens of all nation- 
alities. People are demanding that constitu- 
tional order be re-established, and that their 
security and living conditions be properly 
guaranteed. They have lost faith in the poli- 
cies of the present authorities. They demand 
that Presidential rule be established. 

I propose to the Supreme Soviet to imme- 
diately restore the validity of the USSR con- 
stitution and of the constitution of the Lith- 
uania SSR, and to revoke the anti-constitu- 
tional acts adopted earlier. 


TEXT OF LITHUANIA’S APPEAL TO THE 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONS 

We appeal to you with an urgent request— 
help the Lithuanian people to defend democ- 
racy and freedom in the Republic of Lithua- 
nia. Following Soviet President Gorbachev's 
ultimatum of January 10, 1991, Soviet troops, 
KGB, and ultra-conservative pro-Moscow or- 
ganizations have begun a large scale offen- 
sive against our freely elected, legitimate 
parliament, government buildings, offices, 
and radio-TV. A real threat exists that So- 
viet troops will attack Lithuanian Par- 
liament and other strategic objects in this 
city. Lithuanians are responding to the ur- 
gent appeal made by Lithuanian’s authori- 
ties by gathering in large numbers around 
the Parliament in order to defend it. 

Only a firm, concrete and determined re- 
sponse of the democracratic countries could 
safeguard the independence and democracy 
in Lithuania and the other Baltic States of 
Latvia and Estonia. 

RESOLUTION OPPOSING THE USE OF FORCE IN 

THE BALTIC STATES 

Mr. MACK. Mr. President, I would 
like to commend the Senator from New 
Jersey and the Senator from Kansas, 
the Republican leader, for sponsoring 
the resolution before us, which urges 
the Soviet Government to refrain from 
further use of force to suppress democ- 
racy in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

It is critical that the United States 
send a crystal clear signal to President 
Gorbachev: if he crushes democracy in 
the Baltic States, the honeymoon is 
over. No more cozy relationship. No 
more aid. No more loans. No more 
détente. No more business as usual. 

Now is the time for Congress and the 
administration to make absolutely 
clear what the consequences of crack- 
down will be—before it happens and to 
prevent it from happening. Because I 
believe that if President Gorbachev has 
to choose between his relationship with 
the West and crushing democracy in 
the Baltics, he will choose not to use 
further force against those elected gov- 
ernments. 

Let no one delude themselves into 
thinking that silence on this issue will 
"help Gorbachev” or avoid a takeover 
by “hardliners” in the Soviet Union. 
Our job is not to sustain President 
Gorbachev, even if that were possible. 
Our job is to stand up for freedom and 
democracy, whether it is threatened by 
Gorbachev himself or his successor. 
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Whoever is in charge of the Soviet 
Union must know that the United 
States will not and cannot continue 
the current warm relationship with 
any Soviet Government that crushes 
the democratically elected govern- 
ments in the Baltic States. 

Yes, we are preoccupied with the cri- 
sis in the gulf. But we are not so pre- 
occupied that we will ignore a bloody 
crackdown in the Soviet Union. Our 
message to the Soviet Union is this: 
the day of the dictator is over. The 
time for democracy is now. The cause 
of freedom will prevail. 


RESOLUTION CONDEMNING THE USE OF FORCE IN 
LITHUANIA 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the at- 
tention of the world is focused upon 
the situation in the Persian Gulf. 
There have been hours of debate in this 
Chamber regarding the appropriate re- 
sponse to Iraq's destruction of the 
independence of Kuwait. 

Iregret, but am not at all surprised, 
that the Soviet Union has taken advan- 
tage of the fact the world's attention is 
focused elsewhere to take military ac- 
tion aimed at snuffing out the last 
remnants of Lithuanian freedom. 

Earlier today, I received confirma- 
tion from the State Department that 
Soviet troops have opened fire upon 
Lithuanian civilians participating іп а 
vigil being conducted in Vilnius in pro- 
test of the Soviet occupation. 

The tragic confirmation follows re- 
ports from the Associated press indi- 
cating that tear gas has also been used 
against these civilians and that the So- 
viet military has closed the Vilnius 
airport and seized the radio and tele- 
vision towers. Last night, Lithuanian 
press reported that four Lithuanian 
young men were rounded up by Soviet 
paratroopers for refusing to serve in 
the Soviet occupation army. 

Just as the U.S. Government refused 
to ignore the destruction of Kuwait's 
independence, we must now not ignore 
Gorbachev's attempt бо snuff out 
Lithuanina independence. 

For this reason, I am pleased that 
the Senate is considering and agreeing 
to this resolution which calls upon 
Gorbachev to refrain from using coer- 
cive tactics against the people of Lith- 
uania. I am proud to be an original co- 
sponsor of this resolution. 

President Landsbergis has attemtped 
to reach Mikhail Gorbachev and the 
Communist leadership in Moscow. My 
understanding is that no official in 
Moscow will even take his calls, much 
less respond to his appeals for negotia- 
tion and peace. Some telephone lines 
have been cut to prevent Lithuania 
from appealing for Western help. 

Beginning this coming Monday, or 
perhaps earlier, the elite paratroopers 
sent by General Yazov of the Red 
Army, no doubt on orders from Gorba- 
chev himself, are scheduled to hunt 
down more young Lithuanian boys who 
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justly refuse to serve in the Soviet 
Army occupying their homeland. 

Obviously, the military and the hard- 
line Soviet Communists are prepared 
to preserve the prison known as the So- 
viet Union at any price. The Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Moldavia 
was in Washington this week negotiat- 
ing for grain purchases. He was com- 
pelled to come here after Moscow had 
informed his Republic that its failure 
to sign the proposed union treaty 
would result in а denial of 1 million 
tons of grain currently intended to be 
dispatched by Moscow for the people of 
Moldavia. 

During his visit to Washington last 
December, President Landsbergis pre- 
dicted that discord would be sown in 
Lithuania by the KGB and small num- 
bers of pro-Moscow forces at which 
time the military would be brought in 
with the excuse of restoring order. How 
prescient was his prediction. 

At that time, President Landsbergis 
asked the United States for protection. 
Unfortunately, no one listened then. 
Hopefully, people will listen now. 

The only hope for avoiding further 
violence is for the United States to 
take а strong stand. The United States 
Should extend diplomatic recognition 
immediately to the freely elected Lith- 
uanian Government and make the sum- 
mit planned for February contingent 
on freedom for the Baltics. 

In addition, President Bush must 
make it clear to Gorbachev that the 
Soviet Union will lose grain conces- 
sions and all other trade benefits un- 
less they turn their guns away from 
the people and Government of Lithua- 
nia. 

Mr. President, America’s stand in the 
gulf is strong because it is based on 
strong moral principles. If we fail to 
extend these same principles to our 
politics with respect to the Soviet 
Union, it diminishes our stance in the 
eyes of Saddam Hussein and the rest of 
the world. Now is the time for America 
to keep vigilant and stand with the 
people of Lithuania as they face down 
the guns of the Soviet Red Army. 

LITHUANIA: STOP THE CRACKDOWN MR. 
GORBACHEV 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of the Bradley resolu- 
tion. The following is a letter that I 
will send to President Bush urging him 
to press President Gorbachev to stop 
the crackdown in Lithuania, Estonia, 
and Latvia and to allow these peoples 
the right of self-determination. 

JANUARY 11, 1990. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Several Baltic lead- 
ers have reported an escalation in the num- 
ber of provocations and attacks by Soviet In- 
terior Ministry troops upon their citizens as 
well as their government institutions. This 
dramatic increase in hostilities between the 
Soviet central government and the independ- 
ent republics demonstrates President 
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Gorbachev's desire to remove the elected 
governments in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithua- 
nia from power. 

On January 3, 1991 the Department of State 
issued a statement illustrating how dan- 
gerous the situation has become for the sur- 
vival of democracy in the once sovereign na- 
tions of the Baltic region. Specifically, Dep- 
uty Press Secretary Richard Boucher de- 
plored the seizure of Latvia's main printing 
plant and the Lithuanian Communist Party 
Central Committee building. 

Furthermore, the world listened in dismay 
as Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze said recently that the Soviet 
Union is moving toward a “dictatorship” of 
some kind. To support the gravity of his 
statement, KGB chief Vladimir Kryuchkov 
announced that he will “use all means at his 
disposal" to combat “anti-communist” 
forces in the Soviet Union and abroad. 

These are serious deviations from the path 
of democratic restructuring in the Soviet 
Union—deviations that can only hurt our 
improved relationship with the Soviet 
Union. Therefore we urge you to warn Presi- 
dent Gorbachev that if aggression continues 
in the Baltic countries United States-Soviet 
relations will suffer. 

Finally, we feel that the actions the Soviet 
central authorities have taken in response to 
the peaceful and democratic Baltic independ- 
ence movements have been grossly inappro- 
priate. We hope that you will make the reso- 
lution of the Baltic issue part of your discus- 
sions with President Gorbachev during your 
upcoming summit meeting with him in Feb- 
ruary. 
Sincerely, 

ROBERT W. KASTEN, Jr. 

CLOSE WATCH ON THE U. s. S. R. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the resolution being offered 
regarding the rapidly worsening situa- 
tion in Lithuania. For the last few 
months, the primary focus of the Unit- 
ed States and the world undoubtedly 
has been on developments in the Per- 
sian Gulf. And, since the Congress has 
returned, it seems that there has been 
little discussion of anything other than 
Iraq. 

It seems to me that there are those 
who think that the Congress is not 
paying attention to events outside the 
Persian Gulf. This impression runs the 
risk of sending а very dangerous signal 
to foreign governments that they can 
get away with taking brutal actions 
against their populations without any 
reaction from the United States and 
from the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. President, I am here today to say 
that this perception is absolutely mis- 
taken. This Senator—and I know there 
are many others—is closely watching 
events outside the gulf. And this Sen- 
ator expects the United States—the ex- 
ecutive branch and certainly the Con- 
gress—to react to those events as nec- 
essary. 

At the бор of my list of concerns be- 
yond the Persian Gulf is the situation 
in the Soviet Union. Developments 
over the past month have become in- 
creasingly worrisome to those who 
want to see peaceful democratic and 
economic reform come to the Soviet 
Union. 
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Despite the deepening crisis in the 
Middle East, Mr. President, I did not 
miss the announcement early this 
week by the Soviet defense ministry 
that Soviet troops would be sent to 
seven republics: Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, Moldova, Georgia, Armenia, and 
the Ukraine. Yesterday, I did not fail 
to notice the reports of the arrival of 
troop enforcements in Lithuania and 
Latvia, who like the other five repub- 
lics I mentioned, already have a strong 
Soviet military presence within their 
territory. And, I am fully aware of 
Gorbachev's message to the Lithuanian 
Parliament which threatened Presi- 
dential rule if the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment did not back down from its dec- 
laration of independence, as well as 
Gorbachev's threats of military actions 
against Estonia and Latvia in the 
event that Soviet draft laws are not 
complied with. 

Mr. President, to date the United 
States has firmly supported President 
Gorbachev and his policies of reform. 
But, this support is not and cannot be 
unconditional. Yes, we want political 
and economie reform in the Soviet 
Union; yes, we want glasnost. But, po- 
litical oppression and military 
aggession such as we have seen in the 
last few weeks do not represent reform 
or glasnost, but abandonment of that 
path, and regression into the Soviet 
Union of the past, the Soviet Union 
that Gorbachev claims to have re- 
jected. 

Mr. President, I am also extremely 
concerned by something I learned first 
hand from a meeting with the Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Moldova 2 
days ago. Prime Minister Druc told me 
that Gorbachev has indicated that the 
only republics that will receive grain 
and feed purchased with the $1 billion 
in credits from the United States are 
those republics that agree to sign the 
Union Treaty. In other words, Gorba- 
chev is trying to use our grain credits 
to blackmail Moldova, the Baltic re- 
publics and any other republic that 
does not agree to sign the Union Trea- 
ty. Gorbachev has offered the people of 
these republics two options: sign or 
starve. 

Mr. President, the United States 
must not be a party to oppression and 
blackmail. And, in my view, we must 
do more than just issue statements and 
demarches to the Soviet Government. 
We need to let the Soviet Union know 
that just as there are tangible benefits 
to be gained from relations with the 
United States if there is real economic 
and political progress, that there are 
also losses and costs to the Soviet 
Union if it reverts to the policies of the 
past. 

So, I believe that unless Gorbachev 
puts an immediate end to the threats, 
blackmail and aggression, that the 
United States should not deal with him 
in а business-as-usual manner. Моге- 
over, it is my view that the United 
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States needs to develop policy ор- 
tions—other than the usual public 
statements—which result in real costs 
to the Soviet Union if it continues 
these repressive policies. And, while I 
have been а strong advocate of the re- 
cent decision to provide $1 billion in 
grain credits to the Soviet Union, I be- 
leve that we should suspend grain 
credits to the Soviet Union until we re- 
ceive concrete assurances from Gorba- 
chev that feed and grain purchased 
with our assitance will not be used as a 
means of coercion, rather that it will 
go to the hungry people in all the re- 
publics, as it was originally intended. 

Mr. President, the crisis in the gulf 
looms large, but we must not overlook 
crises in other parts of the world, espe- 
cially in the Soviet Union. If we do, we 
could inadvertently end up on the 
wrong side, against political and eco- 
nomic reform and human rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 12) was agreed 
to 


The preamble was agreed to. 
The resolution with its preamble, is 
as follows: 
5. RES. 12 


Whereas President Gorbachev has deployed 
Soviet troops to Lithuania and begun to use 
force to impose his rule in place of the 
demoratically elected government of Lithua- 
nia; 

Whereas the United States has never rec- 
ognized the forcible annexation of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia into the Soviet Union; 

Whereas these Baltic nations have been at 
the forefront of economic reform and real de- 
mocratization among the people of the So- 
viet Union; and 

Whereas the government of Lithuania has 
responded with an urgent appeal for the im- 
mediate support of all democratic countries 
to protect the independence and democracy 
of Lithuania and the Baltic States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate calls on Presi- 
dent Gorbachev to refrain from further use 
of coercive tactics against the democrat- 
ically elected government of Lithuania, Lat- 
via, or Estonia, Such coercive tactics are un- 
acceptable among the community of demo- 
cratic nations and especially so at a time 
when the world, including the Soviet Union 
itself, is united in opposition to the forcible 
annexation of another small nation, Kuwait, 
by its brutal neighbor, Iraq. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

U.S. POLICY IN PERSIAN GULF 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, we stand 
on the brink of war, a nation united in 
support of our troops in the gulf, unit- 
ed in our firm dedication to removing 
Iraqi forces from Kuwait, but divided 
on the contention that war at this time 
is the wisest way to achieve that very 
certain result. 
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The Iraq of Saddam Hussein is a na- 
tion that grows weaker every single 
day. Every single day that the unprece- 
dented international embargo contin- 
ues, the punch of this bully gets weak- 
er. And as a result, every single day, 
the opportunity to save the lives of 
American men and women in uniform 
grows as victory in battle, should it 
come to that, is a victory over a stead- 
ily weakening enemy. We owe it to our 
troops and to the success of their mis- 
sion and the success and continuance 
of our international coalition, to pur- 
sue the course of sanctions. That is 
why I have cosponsored S. 1, which is 
before us and, indeed, why I helped 
draft it. 

Since none of us has a crystal ball, 
we are left with a calculation; an equa- 
tion when it comes to the option of 
war. And the divisions we see in the 
opinion of our people are sharply re- 
flected in the best military, political, 
and diplomatic minds of our Nation. 
And the equation being weighed 
throughout our society is this: Is the 
abandonment of economic sanctions to 
the option of war worth the price we 
will surely have to pay in lives, and in 
billions of dollars, especially if what 
results is not simply the restoration of 
Kuwait, but also a deadly new resur- 
gence of anti-American extremism and 
terrorism and such massive regional 
instability as to require a long-term 
United States presence in the region. 

I think the costs at this time out- 
weigh the benefits. All Americans are 
united in support of our troops, but to 
me that means bringing the troops 
home alive by accomplishing our goals 
in other ways if possible. It means not 
waging a war when perhaps half of our 
society still sees an alternative to war, 
an alternative that saves American 
lives. 

One of the lessons of Vietnam is that 
we should not wage war without a con- 
sensus of our people. We owe it to our 
military forces and to their loved ones 
to send them to battle and possibly to 
their deaths only if the American peo- 
ple believe the objective is worth the 
likely price to be paid, only if achiev- 
ing the objective militarily does not 
create a new set of worse problems in 
the region, and only if that objective 
cannot be achieved without American 
blood being spilled. 

There is no consensus among the 
American people to wage a war against 
Iraq at this time. The proof of that is 
widespread. A New York Times-CBS 
News poll taken January 5-7 found that 
47 percent of the people believe we 
should wait longer for the embargo to 
work if Iraq does not withdraw by Jan- 
uary 15, while 46 percent believe we 
should start military action then. That 
poll reflected virtually no change in 
public opinion from an identical poll a 
month earlier. A recent Washington 
Post-ABC News poll found that while 63 
percent of the people felt that the 
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United States should go to war with 
Iraq to force it out of Kuwait at some 
unspecified point after January 15, 
even that vague formulation resulted 
in only 44 percent favoring going to 
war and 53 percent opposed ‘‘if it meant 
1,000 American troops would be killed 
in the fighting'"—surely a highly real- 
istic possibility. 

Further proof of the lack of consen- 
sus is the fact that some of the most 
respected military and national secu- 
rity figures of recent history, free of 
political constraints because they are 
not part of the current administration, 
urge us to continue to pursue economic 
sanctions as the wisest and best way to 
force Saddam Hussein out of Kuwait. 
President Reagan’s former Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Adm. William 
Crowe, said in testimony on November 
28, 1990, that— 

The embargo is biting heavily * * * it is 
dead wrong to say that Baghdad is not being 
hurt; it is being damaged severely. That goes 
for the Iraqi military as well, which depends 
on outside support. * * * It is the most effec- 
tive peacetime blockade ever levied. 

Granted that the embargo is not working 
as rapidly as many would prefer; but if we 
wanted results in two or three months, clear- 
ly ask quarantine was the wrong way to go 
about it. Most experts believe that it will 
work with time. Estimates ranges in the 
neighborhood of twelve to eighteen months. 
In other words, the issue is not whether an 
embargo will work, but whether we have the 
patience to let it take effect. 

Former Defense Secretary Frank 
Carlucci said that ‘‘war possibly would 
create more problems that it would 
solve.“ 

It is not just former Secretaries of 
Defense and former Chairmen of the 
Joint Chiefs who feel this way and 
whose statements so clearly show the 
lack of an existing consensus to initi- 
ate an early offensive. Listen to the 
statements of the current commander 
of our forces in the Persian Gulf, Gen. 
Norman Schwarzkopf, relative to the 
merits of pursuing economic sanctions 
versus initiating an early military at- 
tack: 

If the alternative to dying is sitting out in 
the sun for another summer, then that's not 
а bad alternative. (L.A. Times, November 29, 
1990). 

And he further said: 

At the present time, I think time is on the 
side of the world coalition. I really don't 
think there's ever going to come a time 
when time is on the side of Iraq, as long as 
the sanctions are in effect, and as long as the 
United Nations coalition is in effect. (L.A. 
Times, November 29, 1990). 

One of the clearest proofs of a lack of 
consensus in our country will be our 
vote—for unless two-thirds or more of 
this body gives the green light to initi- 
ate an attack, the consensus which 
Should exist before war is waged will 
not be present. 

If 57 of us, for instance, were to vote 
tomorrow to authorize the President to 
wage war now and 43 vote to pursue 
economic sanctions for a longer time, 
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the President would then have congres- 
sional authority to wage war, but he 
could not claim that a consensus would 
exist to wage such war. 

Why is there this lack of consensus 
to wage war now, both throughout the 
country and in this Chamber? Because 
the costs of waging war at this time 
outweight the benefits. 

The first cost is human—the casual- 
ties. The Pentagon claims it cannot 
give a range of casualties. If they can- 
not, how can the President have con- 
sidered the costs and benefits of initi- 
ating a military offensive? 

Тһе Pentagon may perceive a gain in 
public support for the wage war now" 
option by refusing to estimate a range 
of casualties, but that gain is likely to 
be short-lived. If significant casualties 
occur—and hundreds of casualties 
would be considered significant in my 
view—the support for waging war now 
will dissipate and the President could 
be in a position where he is without the 
necessary public support to conclude 
the enterprise after it has begun. 

The second reason for a lack of con- 
sensus is the short- and long-term eco- 
nomic costs. While it is difficult to es- 
timate the economic costs of waging 
war versus the costs of maintaining 
economic sanctions, it is clear that the 
cost of the former is greater than the 
cost of the latter. 

Even a short war could be followed 
by the cost of occupying territory in 
the gulf. Maintaining the peace in Eu- 
rope—with few guerrilla or violent ac- 
tions against us—still costs us more 
than $100 billion a year even though 
World War П ended 45 years ago and 
even though the cold war has con- 
cluded. 

The long-term costs of a Middle East 
war are almost incalculable but we 
would surely dig ourselves even deeper 
into economic uncompetitiveness if we 
plunge into a costly war and perhaps 
an even costlier postwar period. 

A third reason for a lack of consensus 
about waging a war before economic 
sanctions are given a longer chance to 
work is the fear of war’s aftermath. 

This will be a predominantly Amer- 
ican war. It is likely that the attack on 
Iraq itself, presumably mostly by air, 
would be almost entirely American and 
that an attack on Iraqi forces in Ku- 
wait would be predominantly Amer- 
ican. Victory may or may not be swift 
on the battlefield but its aftermath al- 
most certainly would not be. More 
likely, the aftermath will be a volcanic 
explosion of radicalism and fundamen- 
talism which will engulf the region 
with an unpredictable outcome, and a 
reign of terrorism which will be felt 
worldwide. 

Former Secretary of Defense James 
Schlesinger made this point eloquently 
in his testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee on Novem- 
ber 27, 1990: 
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I believe that the direct cost of combat— 
will be the lesser part of the total cost. The 
Middle East would never be the same. It is а 
fragile, inflammable, and unpredictable re- 
gion. The sight of the United States inflicing 
& devastating defeat on an Arab country 
from the soil of an Arab neighbor may result 
in an enmity directed at the United States 
for an extended period, not only by Iraq and 
its present supporters, but ultimately among 
the publics of some of the nations now allied 
to us. To be sure, there are no certainties, 
yet that risk must be borne in mind. More- 
over, the United States will be obliged to in- 
volve itself deeply in the reconstruction of 
the region in the aftermath of а shattering 
war. In brief, the non-combat costs of a re- 
course to war, while not calculable in ad- 
vance, are likely to be substantial. 

Mr. President, if we knew economic 
sanctions would not succeed, the costs 
and risks of the wage war now option 
might be acceptable. But it is far too 
early to know that. Only 23 weeks have 
elapsed—far too short a period for 
sanctions to destroy Iraq's economy ef- 
fectively. We should remember that 
the original course that President Bush 
steered us on—the right course, I be- 
lieve—was to send troops for defensive 
purposes—that is, to deter Iraq from 
attacking Saudi Arabia and to use a 
worldwide, ever-tightening noose of 
economic sanctions to drive Iraq out of 
Kuwait. 

On September 11 before the Congress, 
the President said, "I cannot predict 
just how long it will take to convince 
Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. Sanc- 
tions will take time to have their full 
intended effect." On October 27, the 
President said, I am told that the eco- 
nomic effects are taking hold." And 
CIA Director Webster told the Congress 
on December 4 that the economic sanc- 
tions and the embargo have dealt a se- 
rious blow to the Iraqi economy. Direc- 
tor Webster further stated that Iraqi 
ground and air forces at current or 
near-current levels of readiness could 
probably not be maintained for longer 
than 9 months under noncombat condi- 
tions. 

Our commanding general in the gulf, 
General Schwarzkopf, said on October 
28 that: 

* * * it took some time before we got the 
ships out and really started enforcing the 
sanctions. And now we are starting to see 
evidence that the sanctions are pinching. 

So why should we say, “ОК, gave them two 
months, didn't work. Let's get on with it and 
kill à whole bunch of people?" That's crazy. 
That's crazy. 

You don't go out there and say, “ОК, let's 
have a nice war today." God Almighty, that 
war could last a long, long time and kill an 
&wful lot of people. And so we've just got to 
be patient. (Atlanta Journal and Constitu- 
tion, October 28, 1990). 

It has been urged that the world's 
support of sanctions could deteriorate 
over time. It is true that it will take 
real effort to maintain a tight eco- 
nomic noose around Iraq until it comes 
to its senses. But the uncertainty 
about perfection relative to continuing 
economic sanctions should be com- 
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pared to the much greater uncertainty 
of unity relative to the use of military 
force. Few countries with troops on the 
front lines are committed to attack 
Iraq itself, but just such an attack may 
be critical to the success of military 
operations to free Kuwait. Admiral 
Crowe stated this well in his testimony 
before the Armed Services Committee: 

*** I cannot understand why some con- 
sider our international alliance strong 
enough to conduct intense hostilities but too 
fragile to hold together while we attempt а 
peaceful solution. Actually, I sense more 
nervousness among our allies about our im- 
petuousness than about our patience. 

Mr. President, as we consider wheth- 
er or not we should initiate offensive 
actions against Iraq, we must also ex- 
amine the best evidence we have about 
the impact sanctions will have on the 
Ігаді military. 

The question that we must ask is, 
"Will the Iraqi military grow weaker 
than they are today if we continue the 
sanctions policy?" 

As we have seen from our own experi- 
ence in the desert, one of the critical 
elements of military readiness and pre- 
paredness is the stocking of spare 
parts. This issue has been a special 
concern of mine as chairman of the 
Conventional Forces Subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee. The 
desert environment takes a heavy toll 
on military equipment and spares are 
very important in order to keep tanks, 
planes, helicopters, and other mechani- 
cal systems in service. 

Тһе Iraqis, who are dependent on the 
Soviet Union and France for many 
spare parts and military equipment, 
are currently not receiving these vital 
supplies as а result of the economic 
embargo. 

Allowing the sanctions to run even 
for а full year would cause a degrada- 
tion of Iraqi air and ground forces. To 
initiate early conflict with Iraq means 
our forces would face the Iragi military 
аба near-current state of strength. On 
December 12, CIA Director Webster, in 
his statement before the House Armed 
Services Committee stated that, 
“Under noncombat conditions, Iraqi 
ground and air forces can probably 
maintain near-current levels of readi- 
ness for as long as 9 months." In a re- 
cent letter, he phrased that as 6 to 12 
months, in his analysis. Judge Webster 
testified that Iraqi air forces will feel 
the bite of the sanctions more quickly 
“because of its greater reliance on high 
technology and foreign equipment and 
technicians.’’ As an example, he stated 
that major repairs to the Iraqi F-1 air- 
craft, perhaps the best all-around fight- 
er that Iraq possesses, ''wil be 
achieved with significant difficulty, if 
at all." 

Regarding ground forces, Judge Web- 
ster testified that— 

The embargo will eventually hurt Iraqi 
armor by preventing the replacement of old 
fire-control systems and creating shortages 
of additives for various critical lubricants. 
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8 will also affect cargo trucks over 
e. 

As former Defense Secretary, James 
Schlesinger, told the Senate Armed 
Services Committee in December, the 
original estimate was that the sanc- 
tions route would require a year.“ 

When I asked Mr. Schlesinger in the 
hearing on where the estimate of 1 year 
came from, he stated that it was an 
official estimate" that was not made 
public. 

It seems clear that through a policy 
of disciplined economic sanctions, the 
United States and its allies can put a 
great deal of pressure on Saddam Hus- 
sein to withdraw from Kuwait and in- 
crease the possibility that this crisis 
can be resolved peacefully, without our 
waging war. At the very least, if the 
embargo does not force the Iraqis out 
of Kuwait in a reasonable period of 
time, the United States and its allies 
will face a less potent military force if 
the time comes to force them out. 

If we are to have a new world order, 
and the world needs a true regime of 
collective security, it must be based on 
international participation. Economic 
sanctions have that kind of participa- 
tion—a military offensive will not. 

The proposed offensive has been 
Americanized. The administration 
changed its policy in early November 
from one of reliance on a world wide 
tight net of economic sanctions to 
squeeze Iraq out of Kuwait and relying 
on our military forces to defend Saudi 
Arabia to a policy of threatening im- 
minent attack, and also to the rhetoric 
of waging war. 

We named our training exercises 
“imminent thunder” and we put troop 
rotations on the shelf. We got the Unit- 
ed Nations to set an early authoriza- 
tion date for using all necessary means 
which we have frequently characterized 
as a deadline to be followed by military 
action. We said the U.N. resolution was 
Iraq's last chance, and then this week's 
meeting in Geneva was called Iraq's 
last chance. We talked about kicking 
ass, and Saddam Hussein returning to 
Baghdad with his tail between his legs. 

Maybe the threat of massive force 
and our rhetoric will still work. 

But it now appears that the choice 
will come down to either pursuing eco- 
nomic sanctions for a longer period 
with waging war as а last resort or 
waging war shortly after January 15. 

Congress must weigh the costs and 
the benefits, both short term and long 
term of the wage-war-now option. 

Congress must do what the adminis- 
tration has not done: Estimate the 
range of the American casualties that 
would result. 

Congress must do what the adminis- 
tration has not adequately done: Look 
at the uncertainties of war. Contrast 
the 5-day war claims of some spokes- 
men with the more sober assessments 
of our military leaders. Gen. 
Schwarzkopf said that war could last 
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a long, long time,“ and that the most 
dangerous thing a commander could 
do, or that а country can do, іп plan- 
ning for battle, is assume away the ca- 
pabilities of the enemy.“ Gen. William 
Odom, Director of the National Secu- 
rity Agency under President Reagan, 
has said that, We have no military 
precedents against which to judge what 
is actually required to defeat the Iraqi 
forces" and that the Arab-Irsraeli 
wars will look small by comparison. 

Congress can do what has not been 
done by the administration: Take to 
heart the words of our own commander 
of our own forces in the Persian Gulf, 
Gen. Norman Schwarzkopf. I quoted his 
words earlier and I do so again because 
he says in one line what I have taken 
far longer to say less well: 

If the alternative to dying is sitting in the 
Sun for another summer, then that's not а 
bad alternative. 

Only 2 of the 535 Members of Con- 
gress have children with our forces in 
the gulf. One is Representative JERRY 
COSTELLO of Illinois. In yesterday's 
paper he reminded each of us of the 
stakes involved: 

I can tell you this, that if every member of 
Congress had a son or daughter in the Middle 
East, if the President had his son or his 
daughter in the Middle East in combat now, 
it might change their attitude to some ex- 
tent when it comes to the issue of either war 
or pursuing options that take patience and 
time. 

Mr. President, the 400,000-plus sons 
and daughters, fathers and husbands, 
and mothers and wives, who are poised 
to wage war in the gulf, are our family. 
The issue we face is how best to protect 
our Nation and those who serve it so 
courageously. Pursuing economic sanc- 
tions, while keeping the waging of war 
as a last resort, is the wiser course for 
those whose lives are on the line, and 
even more importantly, for the Nation 
that they serve and love. 

Both sides in this Senate debate 
agree on a number of things. We agree 
there must be no reward for aggression. 
And I hope we agree there must be no 
linkage of Saddam Hussein's certain 
departure from Kuwait to any other 
issue where he seeks an advantage. I 
think most of us agree that the threat 
of military action should be main- 
tained. Where we differ is whether eco- 
nomic sanctions, if effectively pursued 
for а longer period of time, could 
achieve our goal without waging war 
now. 

I have concluded that the relentless 
imposition of economic sanctions for a 
longer period is the wiser way to 
achieve the desired result. It would 
avoid the casualties of war, and the 
costs of war and the postwar period. It 
would avoid the uncertainties that 
would follow military victory, uncer- 
tainties which could lead to an ava- 
lanche of fundamentalism, radicalism, 
and terrorism that would engulf the re- 
gion we seek to stabilize. 
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Before we unleash that mad Middle 
East genie from its bottle, we should 
stay longer on our original course, 
tightening the noose of economic sanc- 
tions net until Saddam Hussein sees he 
has nothing to gain and everything to 
lose from his occupation of Kuwait. 

Saddam Hussein will lose either way. 
Our way, though, holds out the hope 
that Saddam Hussein does not take the 
entire Middle East and thousands of 
Americans down with him. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Мг. 
BRYAN) Who seeks recognition? The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for а unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, I yield. 


STAR PRINT—SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 1 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I have 
been asked by the majority leader to 
indicate to my colleagues that the text 
of Senate Joint Resolution 1 has been 
star printed due to a printing error at 
the Government Printing Office. The 
error is on page 3, lines 20 to 21, where 
the term majority leader“ is incor- 
rectly indicated instead of ‘‘minority 
leader" that was correctly included in 
the text filed at the desk yesterday. 
Correctly printed copies of the text 
will be available tomorrow, which I as- 
sume now means today. 

I thank my friend and I thank the 
Chair. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. SMITH]. 

THE GULF CRISIS 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, this is my 
maiden speech on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate after having served 6 years in 
the House of Representatives. There is 
little that I would not do for the oppor- 
tunity to make these remarks under 
less serious conditions and more 
happier times; if I had to pick and 
choose, it certainly would not have 
been in this environment. 

Thomas Paine, in an often used, per- 
haps overquoted remark 200 years ago 
said, These are the times that try 
men's souls." And Congress, the Presi- 
dent, the relatives of American service 
men and women and the service men 
and women themselves, certainly them 
most of all, are keenly aware of the 
enormous burden which the world 
events have placed upon all of us. 

There have been some very eloquent 
remarks made in the past several days 
of debate. Most of them seem to be fo- 
cusing on going to war or not going to 
war. That is what we are debating 
about or should be debating about with 
the two resolutions before us. This is 
not a declaration of war that we are de- 
bating. 

I do not know of anyone in this body 
who wants war. I do not know of any- 
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one іп American who wants war. I cer- 
tainly do not. The President does not. 
Nobody in America wants war. Yet we 
have heard today on this floor that 
President Bush is leading us into war. 
Wrong. Saddam Hussein is leading us 
toward war. 

President Bush got us into this posi- 
tion, it was said. Did President Bush 
invade Kuwait? Why is President Bush 
the issue tonight that divides us? That 
does not unite us and it plays into the 
hands of Saddam Hussein. So this is 
not about а declaration of war. It is 
about preserving the military option 
for the Commander in Chief—preserv- 
ing, not necessarily using, the military 
option. 

Nobody who has fought in a war 
would make or take the commitment 
of U.S. troops in combat lightly. It is 
interesting, as I have talked to people 
today on both sides of the aisle, my 
colleagues, those who have been in- 
volved in war seem to be even more 
sensitive than those who have not. I 
served in Vietnam in the United States 
Navy. I can assure you that I approach 
this debate as my other colleagues do 
with the realization that we may never 
make a more important decision than 
the one we are facing tonight. 

Iagonized a long time over how I was 
going to vote, and I also agonized over 
the ramifications of this vote. 

I personally, in my own involvement 
in Vietnam—my mother was widowed 
at the end of World War II, like thou- 
sands of other women, and I did not 
have а father due to а war—watched 
my brother crying in the arms of my 
mother when he went to war, and I 
watched my mother cry when I went. 
So I know a little bit about the separa- 
tion of power and what it means. 

There are two sons in New Hampshire 
who have already given their lives in 
the Persian Gulf, and we still are not 
at war. Capt. Michael Chinberg of Dur- 
ham, NH, died last Tuesday, when а 
plane he was piloting crashed during a 
night training mission. Captain 
Chinberg has been married only 4 
months. But, as he said, he lived a life- 
time in those 4 months. We certainly 
all extend our condolences to his wife 
and family. 

Last October, Gary Dillon, a Marine 
helicopter pilot from Concord, NH, 
gave his life for his country when his 
helicopter disappeared over the ocean 
during a training flight. 

They were tragic deaths to young 
men, young men who understand the 
risks they were facing and willingly 
took those risks because of the great 
cause in which they felt they were in- 
volved. 

I would like to read from a newspaper 
clip on Captain Chinberg. His father 
said, “Му son loved what he was doing. 
He was doing what he wanted to do. He 
was a patriotic guy." That is from his 
father, Dale Chinberg, of Durham. 
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Captain Chinberg was a patriotic 
family man who believed in duty, 
honor, and country. Despite the fami- 
ly’s personal tragedy, Mr. Chinberg 
supports President Bush’s policy in the 
gulf. Listen carefully to what he says. 
“І don’t have much good to say about 
what is happening over there. I think 
Hussein should be dealt with, and I 
support Bush’s stand and I think we 
have to do that sort of thing.“ 

I believe that the American people 
also understand the truth. They also 
understand sacrifices. But we do not 
conduct foreign policy by polls. We 
have had polls quoted all day and yes- 
terday. 

In this morning's Washington Post 
column Charles Krauthammer  dis- 
cusses the fact that 6 months before 
Pearl Harbor 79 percent of Americans 
opposed entering World War II. Today 
there are few Americans who would not 
concede that World War II was inevi- 
table as we look back. 

Furthermore, if the United States 
had moved earlier and more decisively 
to confront Hitler, it may be that 
many American lives could have been 
saved. How many lives? We will never 
know. How many lives were lost be- 
cause we waited as long as we did? 

Sometimes, maybe most times, the 
only way to avoid war is to be prepared 
for it. I did not say fight it. I said be 
prepared for it; to be prepared to fight. 

This rule is particularly true when 
the world is confronting а madman. 
Saddam must know that we are pre- 
pared, that we have the resolve, that 
we have the will. We are not showing 
him that tonight if we part ways with 
the President at this hour, at this 
time. 

I think we need to look a little bit at 
Saddam Hussein. Frankly, as most 
Americans, I am sick of hearing the 
man’s name. I wish he would go away. 
But let us find out who he is. Let us 
find out a little bit about what makes 
him tick. We have not heard a lot 
about him in terms of what he is. 

He is a nasty man; that is not disput- 
able. He is a man who waged a geno- 
cidal war which resulted in the deaths 
of a million of his own people. That is 
pretty much inflicted. If Iraq were the 
size of the United States geographi- 
cally and demographically, that would 
be the equivalent of 15 million Ameri- 
cans. 

Here is a man whose troops have been 
cited by Amnesty International for 
atrocities ranging from castration to 
eye gouging and other tortures, murder 
of babies, old men, women, and chil- 
dren. 

That is Amnesty International. It is 
documented. It has been cited here to- 
night in other remarks. I will not go 
any further. 

Here is a man who repeatedly purged 
the highest ranks of his military, his 
trusted advisers, by mass murders of 
his own senior officers. Does that 
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sound familiar? Do you remember Sta- 
lin, Hitler? And where necessary, he, 
like Hitler and Stalin, covered up these 
murders by contrived mishaps. In most 
cases, the only transgression of these 
men was their convenience as scape- 
goats for Saddam Hussein's inability to 
achieve his impossible goals. 

Here is à man who has at his dis- 
posal, at his fingertips, as we speak, 
chemical and biological weapons. Many 
countries have them in their arsenals. 
He has used them. He used them 
against Iran, and he used them against 
his own people. 

Here is à man who is attempting to 
Secure nuclear weapons, and may in- 
deed have the ingredients to make 
them now, and probably would have 
them made now, had it not been for the 
fact that in 1981, Israel conducted а, 
preemptive raid. I believe, and I think 
Iam not the only one, if he had nuclear 
weapons, he would use them probably 
against Israel or anybody else that he 
could reach with them. He has repeat- 
edly threatened his neighbors, includ- 
ing Israel. 

If he will use chemical and biological 
weapons, why not nuclear? Against 
such а ruthless character, normal 
means of diplomatic suasion lose their 
effectiveness. History should have 
taught us that the only means of stop- 
ping a man such as this is to confront 
him with a show of force which he can- 
not ignore. 

The issue we are debating tonight as 
we speak, again, is not war. The issue 
we are deciding is will economic sanc- 
tions standing alone, economic sanc- 
tions standing alone, stop Saddam Hus- 
sein without the threat of force cou- 
pled with it? That is the issue that we 
are debating tonight. We should not be 
off on a tangent about a declaration of 
war, and body bags, and all of those 
horrible things. That is not what we 
are talking about tonight. 

We are talking about—again I re- 
peat—will we give the Commander in 
Chief, the President of the United 
States, the option to couple threat of 
military force with economic sanctions 
to remove Saddam Hussein from Ku- 
wait? That is the issue. 

Let us look at history. І am a history 
teacher. I read a lot of history, and I 
have read a lof ot it. On March 2, 1938, 
when Adolf Hitler was meeting with 
the Chancellor of Austria to prepare 
for the elimination of Austria from the 
face of the Earth, the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain rose on the floor of the 
House of Commons to make the follow- 
ing statement: 

What happened was merely that two 
statesmen had agreed upon certain measures 
for the improvement of relations between 
their two countries.“ *. 

When Hitler postponed his invasion 
of Czechoslovakia to meet with Prime 
Minister Chamberlain, the whole House 
of Commons, in the words of Howard 
MacMillan, burst into a roar of cheer- 
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ing, since they knew that this might 
mean peace." Throughout the House 
Chamber, dissidents were urged to 
"Get up. Get up," with shouts of 
Thank God for the Prime Minister.” 

And then following the Munich 
agreement, effectively ceding Czecho- 
slovakia to Hitler’s troops, Chamber- 
lain, in a speech which, in view of his- 
tory, has proved to be something less 
than prophetic, predicted that Now 
that we have got past (the obstacle of 
Czechoslovakia), I feel that it may be 
possible to make further progress along 
the road to sanity.” 

As the crowds cheered the latest con- 
cessions, Chamberlain predicted, quite 
erroneously, that he had achieved 
“реасе in our time." 

How miany people died after he 
achieved ‘‘peace in our time"? 

The point is that sometimes the best 
way to achieve peace is to prepare for 
war, to prepare for war. Sometimes ac- 
tions which with good intentions pur- 
port to favor peace only make war 
bloodier and more inevitable. 

John F. Kennedy, іп 1962, іп а high- 
stakes game, caused Khrushchev's mis- 
siles to be taken out of Cuba. He did 
what he had to do. Many of us lived 
through it. We know what it felt like. 

It may be that Saddam Hussein will 
opt for peace if he is confronted with 
the near certainty of defeat. But he is 
not going to be confronted with the 
near certainty of defeat if we decouple 
military options from economic sanc- 
tions. World equivocation may encour- 
age him to continue his inflexible posi- 
tion, and I believe will encourage him 
to continue. 

More important than the specifics of 
any legislation being debated on the 
floor today is the importance of send- 
ing Hussein a message, a united mes- 
sage, that the United States is not di- 
vided; that it is united behind its Com- 
mander in Chief, and prepared to do 
whatever it takes to achieve a real and 
lasting peace in the Middle East, not 
ruling out anything. Not ruling in any- 
thing, but not ruling out anything; not 
ruling out sanctions, not ruling out à 
military option—which brings us to the 
current problem of Congress' role, and 
more importantly, what Congress 
should do, irrespective of what it has а 
right to do. 

There is a lot of talk about declara- 
tions of war. I have not seen anybody 
introduce one, nor have I seen anybody 
be more specific to the President about 
what he did do, as the silence was kind 
of deafening as the President began to 
conduct his policy. 

Congress has the constitutional right 
to declare war. Nobody disputes that. 
Why not give the President a chance to 
avoid war? That is all we are asking 
with the Warner-Dole resolution: Give 
the President of the United States, the 
Commander in Chief of the United 
States of America and the leader of the 
free world, the opportunity to avoid 
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war—avoid it; the opportunity to avoid 
it. 

Let us make no mistake about the 
issue before us. To my knowledge, 
there is nobody in this body who does 
not share the goal of removing Saddam 
from Kuwait. We have all said it. If you 
want to remove him, you have to have 
the guts to stand up to him and remove 
him. The reason is not because of any 
love, my love. Why am I supporting 
this? I have no love for the Emir of Ku- 
wait. Personally, I would not shed one 
drop of American blood, not of my kids 
or anybody else's kids, for one drop of 
oil or for any sheik anywhere in the 
world, not one drop. I would not put 
one American in harm's way for oil or 
for а sheik. That is not the issue. 

The reason is, again, in the words of 
Charles Krauthammer, Kuwait hap- 
pens to be that place that a heavily 
armed, utterly ruthless, endlessly am- 
bitious, highly dangerous regional thug 
made his first grab for the gulf, an 
Arab hegemony." Ignore Kuwait, he 
said, and “іп a very few years, even 
Americans will be forced to notice 
when Saddam, on the move again, 
reappears on the American radarscope, 
this time with intercontinental ballis- 
tic nuclear missiles." How many Amer- 
icans will die then? Where will those 
who have timidly spoken on this issue 
be then? To those in this body who 
honestly feel that they have solutions 
that conflict with the administration's 
military planners and security advis- 
ers, I understand that. You may be 
right. You may be wrong. They may be 
right; they may be wrong. Give the 
President a chance to get peace, to 
avoid war. That is what we elected him 
to do, to be the Commander in Chief. 

Communicate what you feel, if you 
have that wisdom, to George Bush; do 
not communicate it to Saddam Hus- 
sein. That is what you are doing when 
you decouple. We are now debating a 
declaration of war. Again, I repeat, we 
are trying to avoid it. We аге 
telegraphing our self-imposed limita- 
tions to our enemy. We only enhance 
the likelihood that American men and 
women are going to die in that desert, 
or that we will be stuck in а prolonged 
quagmire like Vietnam. 

I am glad we are having this debate, 
because it gives us an opportunity to 
tell Hussein and the world that Amer- 
ica is united behind its Commander in 
Chief and will do what is necessary to 
bring about à permanent, lasting peace 
in the Middle East. But for the Senate 
to send that signal tonight, it is essen- 
tial that it make the right choice from 
the two principal resolutions or propos- 
als before us. The Mitchell proposal, 
so-called, would put the Congress on 
record as publicly limiting the Presi- 
dent's options. Well-intended they аге, 
I understand that; but it is publicly 
limiting the President's options. 

Economic sanctions, Mr. Saddam, 
that is АП you have to worry about, no 


threat of military force. Take your 
time and see if you can work out a deal 
во you can get some of the smuggled 
goods in from Iran and Jordan and Tur- 
key and other places and maybe from 
some Soviet ships. Work it out and do 
not worry about the military option, 
do not be concerned about your troops 
up on the front, because we are not 
going to attack you. You can divert 
your goods to your soldiers, starve 
your people back at home, do not 
worry about that, get the goods in to 
the soldiers. There will be no attack. 

Тһе President would be publicly en- 
joined from exercising other options, 
the President. While the Mitchell lan- 
guage was drafted with all the best in- 
tentions, its adoption would be suicide 
both for American interests and troops. 
I cannot believe that intelligent men 
and women cannot understand that. By 
decoupling sanctions from military 
force, the Mitchell language guaran- 
tees that the sanctions are going to 
fail, because it would guarantee that 
the sanctions would not be backed up 
by military options. 

Why broadcast that to Saddam? The 
longer this coalition must be main- 
tained, the greater the chance of divi- 
sions. The longer the embargo contin- 
ues, the greater the chance that eco- 
nomic strains are going to lead some 
countries to demand more money to 
offset the damage, or perhaps reinstate 
trade with Iraq black marketeers. A 
scaling down of U.S. forces will reduce 
our offensive capability to wage a suc- 
cessful war and the option of taking 
military action, if sanctions fail. 

Holding the military option in abey- 
ance while continuing economic sanc- 
tions for an extended, unspecified pe- 
riod will blunt the crisis perception of 
the gulf. It will blunt the crisis percep- 
tion of the gulf. Do not broadcast to 
Saddam what we are going to do. This 
is not the time to publicly hamstring 
the President of the United States. You 
can disagree with him. That is not the 
issue. To do so, to publicly hamstring 
the President, would give a guarantee 
to Saddam in a way that will allow him 
to prolong and tailor his intransigence. 
In addition, it will give him the time to 
prepare for chemical and biological at- 
tacks, time he desperately needs, an 
assault on Israel, and perhaps an even 
worse contingency. That is the last 
thing any of us want. 

Now—particularly now—America’s 
leadership needs to speak with one 
voice, through the President of the 
United States. We need to make it 
abundantly clear to Saddam Hussein 
that he can seek no refuge, intended or 
unintended, anywhere in the world, es- 
pecially in the Halls of the U.S. Con- 
gress. We cannot afford another broad- 
cast to Saddam of our strategy, our 
troop placements, our military inten- 
tions, and yet, we have done that blun- 
der after blunder after blunder. The 
Mitchell resolution is one more blun- 
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der. Efforts by Members of Congress to 
discuss specific elements of American 
combat strategy have been all over the 
press in recent days. Air strikes now, 
followed by troops moving here, and all 
of these detailed things. If we do this, 
they do that, we do this. All kinds of 
Strategies are being discussed by very 
prominent Members of Congress who 
are in the know. He knows that. Public 
advertisements of troop movements, 
great fanfare. 

Can you imagine in World War II, if 
that had happened? It was unheard of. 
Announcements by American generals 
concerning the readiness or 
nonreadiness of American forces; that 
is unheard of. And now this, the Mitch- 
ell resolution, which says, Saddam, do 
not worry, we are going to put the 
sanctions and leave them on, unlim- 
ited. Take your time. You have all the 
time in the world. We are not going to 
attack you. 

А man who is aiming guns and poison 
at American troops should not be 
spoonfed information concerning our 
troop dispositions, intentions, and lim- 
itations. This is why at this time a res- 
olution of the Republican leader, Sen- 
ator DOLE, and Mr. WARNER and others, 
including Senator ROBB, represents the 
only legislative alternative for protect- 
ing American interests and American 
troops and pursuing the No. 1 goal, 
ousting Saddam Hussein from Kuwait. 

This resolution allows the President 
of the United States to continue eco- 
nomic sanctions as long as it appears 
they could have an effect. It does not 
tell the President he cannot put on 
sanctions. It does not tell the Presi- 
dent to take them off. Nothing of the 
kind. The President may decide to 
leave them on, but only he knows it, or 
perhaps he shares it with Congress in 
confidence out of the public debate. 
But Saddam does not know it. It does 
not rule out anything. The President 
could continue to rely on sanctions for 
& day, а week, a month, or а year. By 
making it clear that the United States 
retains а broad range of options, the 
Dole language increases the likelihood 
that sanctions will achieve their goal 
and that peace would be attained with- 
out further loss of American lives. 

This resolution does not forfeit the 
ability of the Commander in Chief to 
protect American troops from direct 
and indirect threats. Again, it does not 
broadcast to Saddam our battle plan, 
our options. It retains our military op- 
tion. I would like to quote from today’s 
Washington Post, which I do not like 
to quote from too often: 

It is no longer seriously disputed that Sad- 
dam Hussein is a menace to regional peace 
and global order and had best be reined in 
sooner so that he does not become an even 
greater menace later. This is what the Amer- 
ican government has attempted to do. Now 
comes the squeeze. Can there be any ques- 
tion as to how Saddam Hussein would read a 
congressional vote that denied President 
Bush the authority he seeks to use force in 
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conformity with international mandate and 
national policy alike? Does anyone think he 
would not take heart from such a vote? 

A war in the gulf could have incalculable 
and horrible effects, and we are not calling 
for the country to launch an attack. But we 
do support putting in the hands of the presi- 
dent—a president who personally knows 
something about war—the authority to 
make a more plausible threat in these elev- 
enth-hour circumstances of President Hus- 
sein's pre-deadline countdown. Our judgment 
is that Congress, by deciding to authorize 
the president to conduct war, materially im- 
proves his chances of achieving peace. It is a 
risk, and we would take it. 

Congress by deciding to authorize the 
President to conduct war materially 
improves his chances of achieving 
peace. It is a risk and we should take 
it. That is the essence of the whole de- 
bate. 

Is Saddam Hussein another Adolf 
Hitler? We hear him compared to Hit- 
ler all the time. The fact remains to be 
determined. 

What we do know is he is a chemical, 
biological, and nuclear clear and 
present danger to the world. That is 
why we are here. Not because of sheiks, 
not because of oil, not because of any- 
thing other than the fact that he is a 
clear and present danger to the world 
with nuclear, biological, and chemical 
capabilities. That is why we are here. 

We are here because we want to send 
a clear and united message to Saddam 
Hussein, and we can do that by sup- 
porting the proposal brought to the 
floor, on behalf of the President and in 
behalf of our troops frankly, by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, Mr. DOLE, 
and Mr. WARNER. 

I want to conclude with a couple of 
thoughts for focus here. We are not de- 
bating the declaration of war tonight. 
It may sound as if we are but we are 
not. We are trying to prevent it. 

Stand with the Commander in Chief. 
Have the courage to stand with him 
who was elected by all the American 
people. Stand with him, and stand with 
our sons and our daughters in the Per- 
sian Gulf. Do not give Saddam a reason 
to doubt our resolve. Stand together. 
Let us discard Saddam Hussein on the 
garbage heap of history along with the 
other despots like Khrushchev, Stalin, 
and Hitler. That is where he belongs, 
and that is where we are going to put 
him sooner or later. 

A final quote, David Broder: 

Through the strain, the fatigue and gloom, 
one principle stands clear: The president, 
speaking for an international coalition and 
armed with the authority of the United Na- 
tions, has defined U.S. policy from the only 
place in government where it can be set. The 
best hope of salvaging peace is a strong 
statement of congressional support for his 
policy, so that Saddam Hussein can under- 
stand the terrible alternative he faces. 

And then the United States must be pre- 
pared to pay the price world leadership re- 
quires. 


In conclusion, to our Commander in 
Chief, the President of the United 
States, George Bush, I say God bless 
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you for the heavy burden that you are 
carrying as we speak. I deeply regret, 
and I am somewhat outraged frankly, 
that some in this body have chosen to 
make you the target of their emotion 
and their frustration rather than Sad- 
dam Hussein. To all of our brave men 
and women in the gulf and their fami- 
lies I say thank you, thank you, and 
God watch over you. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I jyield to the 
distingushed Senator from Minnesota 
for a brief remark. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will recognize the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. DURENBERGER]. 

TRIBUTE TO SENATOR SMITH 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
Irecall when I made my maiden speech 
on the floor of the Senate I did not re- 
alize there was such a thing as a maid- 
en speech, and I also did not realize 
that by staying to 1:30 in the morning 
I was going to be privileged to hear my 
new colleague, the junior Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

I want to take а minute to congratu- 
late BOB SMITH. I do not know where he 
learned it but he has a lot of feeling. 
Mr. President, I grew up as the son of 
& coach, and BOB SMITH is that, I know 
his background, and that is where the 
feeling comes from. 

He comes from a State that was once 
represented by Daniel Webster, who 
has the only original desk still in the 
Chamber. I guess what we heard here 
this morning was the kind of oration 
that would do honor to Daniel Webster. 

He succeeds in this place a very, very 
close friend of mine, Gordon Hum- 
phrey. 

And when it comes to principle, and 
when it comes to personal commit- 
ment, that speech that we just heard 
has both. And I think those of us who 
will be serving with ВОВ SMITH in the 
next few years heard an indication of 
what we will hear for the first 6 years 
that he serves in this U.S. Senate. He 
is going to bring all that feeling and 
that tradition of ability, and especially 
that sense of principle that we have 
come to appreciate so much from our 
colleague from New Hampshire, and I 
thank him for the opportunity of being 
here. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 

RESOLUTIONS ON THE PERSIAN GULF 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I believe 
that the President and the vast major- 
ity of the American people, as well as 
the Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, hope and pray that 
а, solution to the Iraq-Kuwait issue сап 
be reached without war. I was dis- 
appointed but not surprised that the 
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Geneva diplomatic endeavor failed to 
resolve these issues. However, I am 
still hopeful that Iraq will withdraw 
from Kuwait either because of their 
fear of the mass destruction of their 
country and/or as а result of diplo- 
matic endeavors. 

The upcoming votes are grave and 
important responsibilities and I will 
not be swayed by any partisan argu- 
ments. This is a not a Republican or 
Democrat decision. When men and 
women’s lives are at stake, the deci- 
sion is a moral one, and we should be 
guided only by our conscience. 

These times weigh heavily on the 
minds of all Americans. Neither the 
President nor any Member of Congress 
takes this grave responsibility lightly. 
No one can suggest that the decision to 
approve the use of force is an easy one, 
but in my judgment we must present a 
united front in support of President 
Bush, just as our allies have remained 
united behind economic sanctions and 
have endorsed the use of force to stop 
this aggression by Saddam Hussein. 

I guess that Saddam Hussein's state 
of mind is such that he will not reach 
a settlement with American diplomats. 
That does not mean, however, that 
agreement cannot be achieved by дір- 
lomats of other nations if Hussein real- 
izes the consequences that can result 
to his country from war with the Unit- 
ed States and its allies. 

There are many efforts still under 
way to bring about a peaceful solution 
to this Middle East crisis. A number of 
other nations, including Arab nations, 
are directly or indirectly pursuing ef- 
forts toward peaceful solutions at this 
time. 

If Congress were to declare war at 
this time, it would mean that all ef- 
forts to bring about a peaceful resolu- 
tion would immediately terminate and 
war would be certain. By declaring our 
support for the President, we leave 
open many options for a resolution of 
this conflict. Further, if a declaration 
of war were to be enacted by Congress, 
а major military tactic—the element 
of surpise—would be lost. 

In addition, I think that it is reason- 
able to expect that a declaration of war 
would cause Iraq to immediately go on 
the offensive. This declaration could 
cause American forces substantial 
problems. Saddam Hussein could scat- 
ter future battlefield areas with chemi- 
cal and biological destruction, which 
could linger for a long period of time. I 
do not think that Saddam Hussein 
would hesitate to fire numerous mis- 
siles at Middle East areas which could 
cause incredible death and destruction 
as well as irreparable harm to our alli- 
ances and allies. 

I am a firm believer that the Con- 
stitution provides Congress the author- 
ity to declare war. However, Congress 
has recognized that every military ac- 
tion should not necessitate a formal 
declaration of war when hostilities 
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exist, or where circumstances indicate 
our imminent involvement in hos- 
tilities. 

This recognition was formalized іп 
the War Powers Resolution. There were 
numerous reasons for the passage of 
the resolution, one of which was to 
show that Congress does not require a 
formal declaration of war for every 
military action. 

In my judgment, it would be a mis- 
take for Congress to formally declare 
war at this time under the existing cir- 
cumstances even if there were no hope 
for a peaceful settlement. For the same 
reasons, it would probably also be a 
mistake to formally declare war at a 
later date, if force has not then been 
used. 

President Bush has approached this 
matter in a rational and intelligent 
manner. My opinion would be different 
if the United States had been the sole 
country to take a stand against Hus- 
sein. Rather, wisely, I think, the Presi- 
dent engaged the nations of the world 
to form а coalition and, importantly, 
the consensus on what needs to be done 
about  Hussein's naked aggression 
against a member nation. 

The U.N. Security Council in the 
adoption of Resolution 678 has brought 
tremendous pressure upon Iraq. It is 
designed to exert every pressure for 
peace. It is à carefully drafted resolu- 
tion that reflects the view that war 
should only be undertaken as a last re- 
sort. The passage of such resolution 
was indeed а remarkable event and 
Should not be taken lightly by Saddam 
Hussein or the Congress of the United 
States. 

The nations of the world passed this 
resolution because they realized that 
we cannot allow Saddam Hussein to 
continue to run roughshod over the 
Middle East. These countries recog- 
nized the danger which Hussein rep- 
resents to this region and decided that 
they must act now. 

World attention is now on the U.S. 
Congress. The adoption of a resolution 
which fails to give the President the 
power to use force at this time will be 
construed as а weakness, not only by 
Saddam Hussein but also our allies. In 
my judgment, it would be a tragic mis- 
take for the Congress to show a lack of 
resolve. I do not think there is any 
question that Saddam Hussein would 
consider it а victory and would adopt a 
position that would be destructive of 
any possibility of a peaceful solution. 
He would become a hero immediately 
among many Moslems and his position 
would be strengthened. Delay would be 
his ally. 

It is important to think of the con- 
sequences if Congress denies our Com- 
mander in Chief the authority to use 
force. This denial could damage the 
chance for a peaceful solution, as well 
as affecting our ability to achieve the 
goal of removing Iraqi troops from Ku- 
wait. I will not list all the other pos- 
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sible consequences at this time, but nu- 
merous Senators, in their speeches, 
have made reference to many of them. 

On the other hand, а congressional 
approval of force will affect Saddam 
Hussein's state of mind. If peace is to 
be obtained without war, then we must 
generate in the mind of Saddam Hus- 
sein and the people of Iraq every pos- 
sible fear of the consequences of war 
involving the United States. The Iraqis 
must realize the terrible destruction 
they will face if invaded. They must re- 
alize that it will be far different from 
the Iran-Iraq war. In that light, I wish 
that CNN would display to the Iraqis 
the vivid pictures of destruction that 
occurred to many of the cities of Ger- 
many in World War II. If Saddam Hus- 
sein were to see films showing the hor- 
rible death of Mussolini, I believe he 
would begin to spend many sleepless 
nights. Every effort to show the devas- 
tation of war on his country if invaded 
by American forces must clearly be 
brought home to Saddam Hussein and 
his people. 

I have confidence that the President 
wants а peaceful settlement and does 
not want any Americans killed. I be- 
lieve he will use the threat of war as а 
means to achieve peace. But if а peace- 
ful solution cannot be obtained, the 
immediate future is the time to act. 
Delay will bring much more harmful 
consequences. I would much rather 
America's Commander in Chief has the 
element of surprise as а tactical weap- 
on instead of Saddam Hussein. 

I will vote to authorize every possible 
action including the use of force to re- 
solve the Iraq-Kuwait issue. I hope and 
pray that it can be resolved without a 
war. 

I must add one more remark. I have 
been contacted by a number of Alabam- 
іапв asking, "If war occurs, will it be 
another Vietnam?“ 

If efforts for а peaceful solution fail, 
and we do come to blows with Saddam 
Hussein, I pledge my support for giving 
our military complete authority to 
fight to win as quickly as possible with 
“по arms tied behind our backs.“ The 
undeniable lessons of "Vietnam аге 
clear—we must never again enter 
armed conflict unless we as a people 
and as a nation are prepared to win and 
win completely. 'To settle for less 
would be a betrayal of the faith the 
American people place in their Govern- 
ment and their elected representatives. 
I therefore urge that we support the 
President regarding his initiatives to 
enforce U.N. Resolution 678, and pray 
that in the face of a unified inter- 
national community, Saddam Hussein 
will rethink his position and withdraw 
his military forces from Kuwait. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair notes under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. HATCH] is next. 
The Chair notes his absence from the 
floor. 
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The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
DURENBERGER] appears next on the list. 
The Chair recognizes the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. 

A SOLEMN MOMENT OF CHOICE 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
there has never been a time in my serv- 
ice here in the U.S. Senate when I felt 
а heavier burden of decision than I do 
аб this time. The issue before us can be 
plainly stated. Shall we in the Con- 
gress authorize the President to use 
military force to achieve the objective 
of expelling the forces of Iraq from Ku- 
wait? The consequences of how we de- 
cide will be as historic as war and 
peace, and as personal as а man ог а 
woman in our Armed Forces coming 
home alive or dead. 

This is à solemn moment of choice, 
one for which few of us on either side of 
this debate can say: I am sure I am 
right. But we must choose. 

No matter how long we study this 
issue, consult with experts or debate on 
this floor, it will all boil down to a sin- 
gle word, yes or no. And then we will 
each live a lifetime with the con- 
sequences. 

Ав а part of the historical record of 
this debate and for my constituents in 
Minnesota to hear today or read at 
some point in the future, I want to be 
clear why this U.S. Senator chose as he 
did: To give the President of the United 
States the authorization to use force. 

It should be clear what we are deal- 
ing with in this debate. War is hell. It 
destroys lives and it destroys values. 
And it perpetuates its own destruction. 

We are here on this floor, not to de- 
bate how the United States should go 
to war, but how best to avoid prolong- 
ing the war we are already in with Sad- 
dam Hussein and Iraq. And there are no 
objective observers here on this floor, 
nor any iron-clad analysis on either 
side of the issue. Those of us on whom 
this decision rests are not judges, we 
are representatives. We are elected to 
listen, to learn and to use the best 
judgment we are capable of. There are 
no easy answers, either in process or in 
substance. 

There should be no quarter given in 
this debate to partisanship or political 
self-consciousness of any kind. To the 
degree that it is possible, the Members 
of this body must believe that we аге а 
government of laws and not of men and 
women, and relegate politics to the fur- 
thest corner of our minds. 

Mr. President, as I reached my deci- 
sion, four issues were of primary im- 
portance to me. 

First, we are at a crossroad of his- 
tory. This is the first international cri- 
sis in my lifetime which does not occur 
in the context of East versus West. 
Symbolically, the Berlin Wall is down 
and so are the blinders which have ob- 
Scured our view, and the view of mil- 
lions around the world for more than a 
generation. This is, therefore, a forma- 
tive time, а time in which events be- 
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come precedents when actions become 
norms of behavior; when mistakes are 
lessons, not lethal to our objective. 

The values we project at this time, as 
Americans and leaders of the world, are 
crucial to the future of international 
relationship. I believe we are partici- 
pating either in the formation of a new 
world order, or of an age of increasing 
disorder. 

Second, our national purposes in this 
matter are both clear and noble. Inter- 
national failures of our past have been 
characterized by goals and by leader- 
ship which were unclear, 
unsupportable, or both. I have lived 
here through Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
Panama, Angola, Lebanon, and Afghan- 
istan, and I can go on. It is proper for 
us today to press beyond the slogans to 
see what substance lies behind them to 
determine if the cause that is articu- 
lated is real or illusory. 

I have concluded that we are not pro- 
posing to fight а war for oil or for po- 
litical ideology. We are not proposing 
to fight а war for the sake of war, in 
other words, for national ego. I believe 
instead that the President of the Unit- 
ed States is asserting a central value of 
our Nation in pursuit of а strong na- 
tional interest. It just so happens that 
this national interest is also the na- 
tional security interest of every nation 
of this world: aggression tolerated is 
aggression encouraged. 

The principle behind the nation Iraq 
and the nation Kuwait is far more im- 
portant than those two countries are. 
And the future consequences far more 
important than the present  cir- 
cumstances. Aggression resisted today 
is aggression prevented tomorrow. 

Just as the family is the building 
block of all society so the sovereignty 
of nations is the foundation of an or- 
derly global community. I would not 
often hold Kuwait up as а shining ex- 
ample of what a nation should be. But 
there can be absolutely no question 
that they have a right to be returned 
to their seat in the family of nations. 

The Ambassador of India to the Unit- 
ed States, Mr. Abid Hussain shared the 
following proverb with me yesterday: 

Many tigers learned to be man-eaters only 
because someone failed to save the first man 
the tiger tried to eat. 

Let me say that again: 

Many tigers learned to be man-eaters only 
because someone failed to save the first man 
the tiger tried to eat. 

Yes, lives are put at greater risk as 
soon as we pass the resolution that the 
President favors, but lives are already 
at risk at the hands of Saddams“ 
present and future. We have a rare op- 
portunity to save lives by changing the 
tigers. 

Why does it need to be the United 
States which puts its people on the 
line? Simply because that is the burden 
of world leadership. The world looks to 
us, and we should be proud that they 
do. 
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My third major point is that we need 
to chose the strategy that has the best 
chance of avoiding war and achieving 
our national purpose at an appropriate 
cost. 

I do not hear anyone saying that Sad- 
dam Hussein should be ignored. I do 
not hear any critics of the initial de- 
ployment of United States troops 
which halted his aggression at the Ku- 
wait border. The nub of this debate is 
how do we accomplish what we all de- 
sire; and that is that he withdraw from 
Kuwait as soon as possible. 

The resolutions before this body rep- 
resent two alternative strategies. 

The Mitchell-Byrd-Boren resolution 
supports a strategy with the following 
elements: a defensive posture with re- 
spect to Iraq; continuation of economic 
sanctions; and pursuit of settlement 
options in whatever diplomatic forums 
become available. 

I would say that that is much the 
same posture the President of the Unit- 
ed States was in prior to November 8. 

The alternative resolution reflects 
the strategy adopted by the President 
on November 8, and subsequently by 
the United Nations on November 29. 
Along with defense, sanctions and di- 
plomacy, the international community 
strategy adds two critical elements: 
The first is the credible threat of the 
use of offensive military force; the sec- 
ond is a deadline. 

In any conflict, whether it is a war or 
a labor negotiation, knowing your ad- 
versary is always the key. Everything I 
know about Iraq tells me that a policy 
of sanctions alone, without the threat 
of credible force and the political will 
to use it, will never do the job. 

I was fortunate to have the oppor- 
tunity to visit Iraq 16 months ago on a 
private trip through several developing 
nations in Africa, Asia, and the Middle 
East. I spent a considerable amount of 
time with Foreign Minister Aziz and 
even more time with his deputy, Mr. 
Nizar Hamdoon, and several other 
members of the Iraqi leadership as 
well. 

I came away from those meetings 
knowing that each of them believed, as 
Saddam Hussein believed, and with 
some justification, that American poli- 
cies changed with the direction of the 
wind. They saw us as being incapable of 
concerted, consistent action of any 
kind; the offer of friendship was tradi- 
tionally from an unreliable undepend- 
able friend. It is that calculation which 
encouraged them to invade Kuwait, 
and which keeps them there today. 
They began to unlearn their lessons 
about the United States of the 199076 
when George Bush dispatched tens of 
thousands of troops to the gulf. Each 
day that goes by helps convince them 
that we do mean business. But we can- 
not allow the pressure to subside. 

Our colleague from Pennsylvania, 
ARLEN SPECTER, has spent more time 
with the Iraqi leadership than the rest 
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of us here in the Senate put together. 
His judgment is the same as mine: the 
Iraqi's expect us to be distracted or to 
lose our resolve and give in. We simply 
cannot allow them room for such a fur- 
ther miscalculation. 

That means they need to understand 
what we are prepared to do, and, just as 
importantly, when we plan to do it. As 
long as Saddam Hussein has any reason 
to believe that we will vacillate or 
delay or we will divide, he will not 
make a decision. If we want Saddam to 
decide to leave Kuwait, we need to put 
him in a room with only one exit. 

Mr. President, as I speak, the Sun is 
up in Baghdad. It is just about 10 in the 
morning. It is also 3 days before Janu- 
ary 15. 

I say to my friend Nizar Hamdoon 
and Tariq Aziz, this is not the United 
States you spoke of. This is а truly 
United States. 

Our strategy has not been without its 
failures. A policy which is designed ex- 
plicitly to send a message and to raise 
Saddam Hussein's anxiety level to the 
breaking point cannot help but 
unnerve the American people in the 
process. That is a reality, and that is 
why we see some division on this floor. 
Many Members of this body, this Sen- 
ator among them, have questioned the 
timing, size, purpose and effect of the 
November 8 augmentation of U.S. 
forces. As legitimate as these questions 
are, raised by the Senator from Geor- 
gia and others, we simply cannot undo 
that decision here on this floor, Mr. 
President, without undoing the strat- 
egy of the international community. 
That is too high a cost to pay. 

The issue of the proper strategy for 
dealing with the Iraqis boils down to 
this: If there is a way for Saddam to 
avoid a decision on leaving Kuwait, he 
will take it. What the international co- 
alition has tried to do, through direct 
diplomacy, through international eco- 
nomic sanctions and through authoriz- 
ing the use of force and through setting 
a deadline, is reduce Saddam’s many 
options down to a single one: withdraw 
from Kuwait, or face dire соп- 
sequences, 

The Mitchell-Byrd-Boren resolution 
backs the United States off that firm 
stance in favor of something defensive 
and indefinite. With this adversary, 
that is something we cannot afford to 
do. 

The final issue, which is always criti- 
cally important in a democracy, is who 
is in charge and who will decide. 

In my view the resolution supported 
by the administration in the House and 
here answers that question in a manner 
that accommodates both the constitu- 
tional requirements and the practical 
needs of this situation. The Warner- 
Dole resolution is a congressional au- 
thorization of the use of force to 
achieve the objectives contained in Se- 
curity Council Resolution 678. It does 
not require the use of force; it simply 
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allows the President to make that de- 
termination after a number of condi- 
tions are met. Let me repeat that: it is 
an authorization of the use of force, 
not a requirement to use force. 

The Congress retains its rights to cut 
off funds if necessary in the future, and 
gains substantive powers by virtue of 
the invocation of the War Power Reso- 
lution in the measure before us. 

And it is the supreme irony, but true 
I believe nonetheless, that by making 
war in the gulf legally more likely, this 
resolution will make it less necessary. 
Without it, we become the paper tiger 
Saddam has told us we are and he be- 
comes the man eating tiger. With it we 
become an adversary he dare not ig- 
nore any longer. 

We are not permitted the luxury of 
academic speculation in this debate. 
Steps have been taken which cannot be 
taken back. Decisions have been made 
by the President and the international 
community that cannot be reversed. 
And whether we like it or not, time is 
running. 

The choice at this time boils down to 
this: should we get in line with the 
community of nations behind a strat- 
egy designed to force Saddam to decide 
to get out himself? Or do we abandon 
that course in favor of a defensive, in- 
definite alternative? 

Would we rather see Secretary Gen- 
eral Javier Perez de Cuellar in Baghdad 
today with solid international back- 
ing? Or with a U.N. resolution with a 
gapping hole in it? 

Would we rather credibly threaten 
the use of force now or allow Saddam 
Hussein to dictate a timetable which 
can only benefit him? 

Mr. President, I believe we are on the 
verge of a New World order. 

I believe our national purposes in the 
gulf promote a safer world for today 
and especially for tomorrow. 

And I believe we need to approach 
Saddam as a genuinely United States 
and a United Nations. 

The only way we can do that is to de- 
feat the resolution before us and then 
ask every Member of this body to en- 
dorse an alternative like Warner-Dole. 

I received a petition this morning 
from 52 young people in St. Paul, MN. 
It begins with a very articulate state- 
ment about their concern for misplaced 
priorities, and the need to stop spend- 
ing billions on war and redirect money 
toward health care, education and the 
environment." It continues, We the 
youth who would be sent to war, be- 
leve that human life is more impor- 
tant than a full tank of gas. We refuse 
to take orders to kill the youth of 
other nations from powerful elders who 
are safe behind the lines * * *. The 
U.S. Government can set a positive ex- 
ample by withdrawing troops from 
Saudi Arabia and stop the current war 
for oil and power in the Middle East.“ 
They abhor war and support meeting 
basic human needs. 
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As I said earlier, defeating this reso- 
lution and supporting the President 
does put American lives at greater 
risk. They have been at risk since we 
made the decision to defend principle 
and the people of the gulf from Saddam 
Hussein. But in my judgment the alter- 
native to Nunn-Byrd-Boren has the po- 
tential to free many more lives in the 
future from the inevitable risks of a 
world that rewards aggression. 

About 1,000 miles from the Iraq-Ku- 
wait border, outside the spotlight of 
international attention, are close to 2 
million Sudanese who will probably not 
be alive a year from now. Why? Be- 
cause their government chooses not to 
feed them, and we were too busy to see 
or help. What we are trying to do is 
build а world where we will have the 
resources and the caring to value 
human life everywhere above every- 
thing else. 

Mr. President, to the young people 
who wrote that letter, I must say what 
we are trying to do is build а world 
where we will all have the resources 
and the caring to value human life ev- 
erywhere above everything else. 

For the sake of the thousands of lives 
and futures that are at stake, I hope to 
God I am not wrong in my judgment 
today. But I conclude that a vote of 
"aye" to the international community 
and the President of the United States 
is the best way to end this crisis soon 
and without bloodshed, and to build а 
better world for the young of America 
and of all the nations of this world. 

Gen. Omar Bradley said that the best 
way to win a war is to avoid a war. 
President Eisenhower believed that the 
United States should never start a war. 
We are not here to debate how we 
should go to war. The war started 162 
days—3,888 hours—ago. We are here to 
find out how best to get to peace. Let's 
hope that in the next 72 hours Iraq and 
Saddam Hussein will show us how. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous consent order, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. HEINZ] is 
now recognized. 

THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, our debate 
today is the most important debate 
Congress has undertaken at least іп my 
experience and probably within the last 
quarter of à century. The subject and 
outcome of this debate is most prob- 
ably a life or death matter both for 
thousands of young men and women in 
the sands of Saudi Arabia who await 
the results of our deliberations as well 
as for the millions of people in the Mid- 
dle East and elsewhere who are threat- 
ened by Iraq's occupation in Kuwait 
and subsequent expansion of Iraqi mili- 
tary end economic power. 

I do not know of a single Member of 
this body who is not approaching this 
task with some anxiety and no little 
deep concern, Mr. President. For most 
of us this is the first time as legislators 
that we have been so starkly con- 
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fronted by the reality of а major con- 
flict and the burden of decision obvi- 
ously weighs upon our shoulders as 
well it should. So let us take one mo- 
ment to consider how it is we have 
come to so dangerous а pass. 

I think we agree, Mr. President, on 
the facts of the case. Saddam Hussein 
invaded Kuwait, eradicating а sov- 
ereign nation, gaining control of one- 
fifth of the world’s oil reserves, and 
threatening the rest of his neighbors in 
the Persian Gulf region. This invasion 
came quickly on the heels of failed re- 
gional negotiations, negotiations that 
in retrospect were apparently only a 
facade for military actions planned 
long in advance by Iraq's leadership. 

Тһе realization that the subjugation 
of Kuwait was, in Saddam's mind, inev- 
itable, should lead us to ask exactly 
what this conflict is about. 

BORDERS 

First, it has been argued both in Iraq 
and elsewhere, that Kuwait is histori- 
cally part of Iraq. There is some basis 
for this in fact, but only if we realize 
that none of the borders in the Persian 
Gulf are accurate. They are all—and 
this includes Iraq's borders—the result 
of often unwise colonial decisions 
taken long before most of the region's 
residents were even born. Indeed, if we 
were to look back at historical claims, 
we might just as easily argue for the 
redrawing of maps in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, and even Europe and 
North America, including the United 
States. 

Saddam, however, chose to press his 
claims through force. This, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has always been а dead-end: The 
first major attempt to resolve border 
disputes in the modern era was called 
World War I, while the most recent was 
the Argentine-British war over the 
Falklands. From Alsace-Lorraine to 
the Sudetenland to Biafra, and now to 
Kuwait, war over borders has produced 
nothing but death and destruction, and 
in the end the original issues remained 
unresolved. 

ECONOMIC JUSTICE 

We have also been told that the Ku- 
waiti Emirs tempted fate by wielding 
disproportionate wealth and power in à 
region where so many are poor and dis- 
possessed. Well, Mr. President, who can 
deny that the regime in Kuwait was 
authoritarian? Who can deny that it, 
like many of the other traditional re- 
gimes of the region, exhibited fabulous 
wealth, while others went hungry? And 
who, Mr. President, would deny the un- 
derstandable anger of the have-nots 
when faced with the stunning opulence 
of the haves? 

But here again, Mr. President, we 
confront a paradox. Can we honestly 
believe that Saddam Hussein intended 
to liberate the suffering masses of the 
Middle East from the economic grip of 
wealthy sheikhs and emirs? Saddam 
has inflicted immense suffering 
throughout the region, taking more 
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than а million lives in both Iran and 
Iraq іп а 10-year war for treasure and 
glory, and now through the brutal pil- 
lage of a small nation whose most 
grievous offense was in their refusal to 
accede to Ігаді economic and terri- 
torial demands that had little to do 
with justice and everything to do with 
conquest. 
PALESTINIANS 

Finally, Mr. President, Saddam has 
stooped to the most cynical rationale 
for his invasion, namely, that he was 
fighting to force a negotiated settle- 
ment of the Palestinian issue. Of 
course, this was not the original ra- 
tionale for taking Kuwait, and his sud- 
den discovery of the Palestinians is an 
obvious diversion that I will return to 
in a moment. For now, suffice it to say 
that Saddam has butchered hundreds of 
Kuwaiti Palestinians without regard to 
their status, revealing the true hollow- 
ness of his professed desire to use Ku- 
wait as leverage for a Middle Eastern 
peace conference. He may speak the 
language of Arab internationalism, but 
his actions are the actions of an Iraqi 
nationalist aiming for regional hegem- 
ony. 

SADDAM'S TRUE MOTIVES 

If Iraq's invasion of Kuwait was not 
motivated by border disputes, if it was 
not a crusade for economic justice, if it 
was not undertaken on behalf of the 
Palestinians, then what lies behind 
this barbaric act? 

Mr. President, it seems that there 
can be but one motive for Saddam Hus- 
sein's actions, and it is the most 
chilling motive there can be. 

Power, Mr. President, sheer, undi- 
luted power. The pursuit of power for 
it's own sake is the mainspring of Iraqi 
policy, and power—not Islam, not jus- 
tice, not borders—is Saddam Hussein's 
only religion. And because the pursuit 
of power is by definition unlimited, 
Saddam's aspirations are unlimited, 
and this is why I say that this is the 
most chilling possibility we could face. 
You see, Mr. President, ideologues and 
fanatics at least have a creed. They 
have a set of goals—insane ones, per- 
haps, but goals nonetheless—and so 
therefore there is а way to commu- 
nicate with them. 

But those who seek only power, Mr. 
President, are the most dangerous spe- 
cies of the genus tyrant. They are in- 
terested only in one aspect of every 
discussion: Does the outcome increase 
or decrease my power, my ability to 
control the lives and destinies of oth- 
ers? It is the growth of power for 
growth's sake. It is the ideology of the 
cancer cell, deadly and implacable. 

It is here that civilized discourse 
breaks down. I agree, Mr. President, 
with Zbigniew Brzezinski's belief that 
Saddam and Adolf Hitler are а poor 
comparison, but I disagree with his 
comment that Hitler was far worse 
than Saddam. Hitler was а murderer 
with а cause. A deranged, evil, insane 
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cause, to be sure, but a cause laid out 
for all to see in the pages of Mein 
Kampf. Saddam is far worse: His mur- 
ders are done for his own sake, for the 
greater glory of Saddam, and this 
makes him more dangerous than we re- 
alize. 

It has been reported that Saddam 
Hussein's favorite movie ів “Тһе God- 
father." I can understand that, Mr. 
President. Like the fictitious Don, who 
knelt before the church alter blessing 
himself while his gunmen slew dozens 
of his enemies, so too does Saddam 
mouth the sacred words of Islam while 
his soldiers destroy the lives of any 
who would oppose him in the gulf. No 
doubt Saddam admires the Godfather's 
detached pursuit of power and money, 
buttressed by bullets and terror. 

Final, Мг. President, we must 
confront the reality that the lust for 
power means that Saddam's ambitions 
will make him a chronic problem. This 
is not the last we will hear from him. 

In sum, we know the enemy. We 
know what he has done. We know why 
he has done it. Let me turn now to а 
question that the American people are 
asking us every day: what are we 
doing? Why are we involved? 

AMERICAN MOTIVES 

Mr. President, I do not for а moment 
doubt that we all agree about why the 
situation in Kuwait distresses us so. 
Let me state it clearly, for at times in 
our debates it has become obscured. 

First and foremost, Mr. President, 
the occupation of Kuwait is a moral 
issue. It is a moral offense of monu- 
mental proportions, for a world in 
which states are erased from the map 
by arms is a world based on the law of 
the jungle. It is a repudiation of the 
very basis of civilization. It does not 
matter that in this case that aggressor 
was Iraq and the victim Kuwait. It was 
wrong when Germany invaded Poland, 
when Japan invaded Manchuria, when 
North Korea invaded South Korea, 
when China invaded Tibet, and when 
the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan. 
It is wrong, transcendentally wrong. 
To allow the world to devolve into a 
street fight, where the fastest gun or 
the sharpest knife wins. 

I want to be absolutely clear about 
this, Mr. President. I am certain that 
the President, the Congress, and the 
American people are reacting to the in- 
vasion of Kuwait first and foremost out 
of a sense of moral outrage. This over- 
riding moral principle is the reason 
that millions live in freedom today in 
Korea, in France, in Eastern Europe 
and elsewhere. 

Of course, I am painfully aware, Mr. 
President, that many past injustices 
have not been attacked as vigorously 
as the subjugation of Kuwait. Around 
the globe tyrants have managed to pro- 
tect their crimes from the anger of the 
international community. On some oc- 
casions, we were unable to respond. On 
others, we were, for various reasons, 
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unwilling. In large part, we in the West 
were restrained from undertaking ac- 
tion against international aggression 
due to the specter of nuclear war that 
haunted us during the dark days of the 
cold war. 

But the cold war is over, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and for the first time in modern 
history we have reached а point where 
the entire international community— 
and it is now a community, rather than 
opposing blocs—has chosen to isolate 
and punish an unrestrained aggressor. 
There is no motivation higher or more 
powerful that has guided us and our al- 
lies in the present crisis. 

Some are concerned about access to 
strategic resources, and understand- 
ably so. An attempt to strangle the 
world economy is as blatant an act of 
aggression as any other, and there 
should be no shame in proclaiming our 
unwillingness to see one unprincipled 
dictator control the economic well- 
being of a large part of the world. Mil- 
lions of people in the developing coun- 
tries can afford such gangster-style 
profiteering far less than we can. 

Oil is an issue for a different reason 
than the inconvenience or economic 
hardship of paying an extra 50 cents a 
gallon at the pump. The presence of oil 
in the region only adds to the danger 
that emanates from Iraq's unbridled 
appetite for power, and in the end the 
acquisition of such a valuable resource 
will serve only to fuel Saddam's ambi- 
tions to rule the Persian Gulf, and 
eventually the entire Middle East, to 
mold it in his image. 

To Saddam Hussein, oil is power, and 
it should be clear to us now that power 
is the drug to which he is addicted, and 
the drug that induces in him the most 
dangerous and threatening behavior. 

And so the need to confront Iraq’s ag- 
gression is clear. The question is how? 
Our answer so far has been the imposi- 
tion of sanctions, and this choice, with 
all of its attendant dangers and oppor- 
tunities has served to frame our debate 
today. 

The choice of sanctions was the obvi- 
ous and appropriate response to the in- 
vasion of Kuwait. Sanctions have a 
long, if checkered, history and tradi- 
tion, and the imposition of airtight 
economic sanctions has been an im- 
pressive achievement, of which the 
United Nations may be justifiably 
proud. 

But we must now ask if sanctions are 
the right tool for the right job. Let us 
consider generally the case for primary 
reliance on sanctions. 

First, it has been argued that there is 
no better method by which to weaken 
an opponent than by sustained sanc- 
tions. There is much to recommend 
this interpretation. Sanctions against 
countries as diverse as Iran, South Af- 
rica, the U.S.S.R., and Germany all 
produced both changes in behavior as 
well as a clear weakening of military 
potential. 
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Second, it has been correctly pointed 
out that few nations have undergone 
sanctions as comprehensive as those in 
place against Iraq. Although almost 
every previous embargo in modern his- 
tory had it loopholes and leaks, the 
economic noose around Iraq is a ring of 
iron, supported by dramatic incidents 
such as the landing of American, Brit- 
ish, and Australian marines on the 
decks of Iraqi freighters foolish enough 
to ignore warnings to halt. 

Third, few countries are as dependent 
on a single commodity for their eco- 
nomic well-being as Iraq is on oil. Even 
if other items were to slip the embargo, 
the end of Iraq’s oil profits will have a 
heavy impact on the standard of living 
in Iraq, and eventually, one would as- 
sume, on Iraqi military potential. 

Yet, despite these advantages, and 
despite my original high hopes for the 
success of sanctions, I have become 
convinced that the embargo will not 
succeed for several compelling reasons. 

First, let us assume that the coali- 
tion can be held together for at least a 
year—an extremely optimistic assump- 
tion in itself, but one we will accept for 
the moment. CIA Director Webster 
himself has testified that there will be 
no appreciable erosion in Iraqi military 
capabilities for at least—at least, Mr. 
President—1 year. In fact, intelligence 
estimates now suggest that the longer 
Iraqi troops remain in Kuwait, the bet- 
ter dug in, and the more prepared to 
repel an attack and inflict heavier cas- 
ualties, they will be. 

Mr. President, this can only mean 
that an eventual attack to dislodge 
Iraq from Kuwait will produce more 
casualties if undertaken 6 months or a 
year from now than the same attack 
conducted soon. It would be a horrify- 
ing irony, Mr. President, if the very 
measures we undertake to save allied 
and American lives in turn end up cost- 
ing yet more lives. It is true that sanc- 
tions may hurt the Iraqi Air Force in 
the short term. But Iraqi Air power 
was never our primary concern. More 
to the point, there is no evidence that 
sanctions will weaken Iraqi infantry 
and armor forces. To quote Director 
Webster: 

The key elements of Iraqi defenses would 
probably not suffer significantly as a result 
of sanctions. 

But even if there is room for dis- 
agreement about the economic and 
military effectiveness of sanctions, the 
larger question revolves around our 
ability to maintain sanctions for so 
long a time. The administration, 
through the United Nations, has cre- 
ated a dynamic coalition composed of 
economically and culturally diverse 
nations, many of whom are traditional 
friends, many more of whom are tradi- 
tional enemies. We cannot expect this 
remarkable group to maintain itself 
while diplomats wrangle and Kuwait 
effectively disappears. 


Traditional diplomacy has not 
worked and will not work with a Sad- 
dam Hussein. If we are unwilling to 
send a message both to Saddam and 
our allies that we are prepared to en- 
force Security Council Resolution 678, 
then I believe the coalition will falter 
as well. 

This is hardly an indictment of our 
allies, Mr. President. The embargo is, 
in many ways, much more painful for 
the international community than for 
Iraq. In particular, it is unreasonable 
to expect that the front-line states, for 
whom the embargo will produce the 
most pain and political dislocation, 
can hold on for a year or more. Rather 
than destabilize Iraq, the economic 
hardships imposed by the embargo will 
destabilize our most trusted partners 
in the coalition like Turkey and Egypt 
even sooner. One can only guess at how 
long countries like Iran and Syria can 
be relied on. 

Third, while it is true that Iraq is de- 
pendent.on oil exports, it is equally 
plain that the world is dependent on oil 
imports. Continuing the embargo, in 
my view, will do relatively little to 
Ігаді military potential, but much to 
destabilize the international economy. 
How long can the embargo hold, Mr. 
President, with oil prices on a roller 
coaster and the economies of the devel- 
oped world on the verge of recession or 
even depression, all because of one 
man? 

At this point, Mr. President, I would 
like to point out several of the conclu- 
sions presented in Prof. Gary 
Hufbauer's study of sanctions that sup- 
porters of the embargo have often 
cited. Hufbauer himself admitted that 
sanctions were far more effective be- 
fore the 1970's; since that time, the 
world has become much more economi- 
cally interdependent, and thus sanc- 
tions are often as painful for those im- 
posing them as for the target nation 
second, Hufbauer points out that sanc- 
tions work best where aims are lim- 
ited. Turning back an invasion is not а 
limited aim, Mr. President. And even 
in cases where sanctions have met with 
limited success, the average period of 
an embargo was 3 years. 

Mr. President, it is not 1970. Our aims 
are not limited. And the international 
economic coalition against Iraq does 
not have 3 years. 

Even if all these other criteria could 
be met, however, it is important to re- 
member that Iraq has one more advan- 
tage over the international community 
where sanctions are concerned. Mr. 
President, we must understand that we 
are trying to impose sanctions on a to- 
talitarian nation, the type of state 
that is best suited to weathering an 
embargo. Consider for а moment how 
sanctions work: They produce pain. 
When the pain of economic depriva- 
tion, the theory goes, outweighs the 
pain of giving in to the demands of the 
sanctioners, then the enemy will acqui- 
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esce, ог even be overthrown by their 
own people. 

But totalitarian governments are dif- 
ferent, Mr. President. War with Iran 
was far worse than any sanction; yet, 
Saddam survived. And therefore the 
odds overwhelmingly favor that he will 
withstand this embargo, because he 
will gladly inflict pain on Kuwaiti and 
Iraqi civilians rather than bow to eco- 
nomic pressure. Ten years of war and 
bloodshed did not dissuade Saddam 
from his ways, and I fear we delude 
ourselves if we think а 6-month or 1- 
year embargo will succeed where the 
Ayatollah's armies failed. 

Both history and common sense tell 
us that embargoes and sanctions work 
only where the leaders have some sem- 
blance of conscience, where they are 
not willing to feed soldiers at the ex- 
pense of feeding children. Iraq, I am 
sorry to say, is not that kind of state. 

If sanctions cannot work, is there an- 
other option, between sanctions and 
war? Some abroad have grasped at 
Saddam's call for a Mideast peace con- 
ference. Let me state for the record 
why I cannot support what I described 
earlier ав а transparent and cynical 
move. 

III. A MIDEAST PEACE CONFERENCE? 

While it is tempting enough to dis- 
miss this idea merely because Saddam 
Hussein proposed it after the fact, I 
have serious reservations about such a 
conference that I would like to share. 

My greatest objection to a Middle 
East peace conference lies in its manip- 
ulation as a diversion. The issue before 
the world at this moment is the occu- 
pation of one sovereign nation by an- 
other. If Iraq wishes to negotiate about 
its demands on Kuwait, then let them 
withdraw their forces and come to the 
table without holding an entire nation 
hostage. 

And if the purpose is to turn world 
attention from an illegal invasion to 
the longstanding disputes between the 
Arab nations and the State of Israel, 
then we can only respond by insisting 
that Kuwait, not Israel, is the issue. 
There will be all the time in the world 
to discuss and negotiate the future of 
the Middle East, but only after Kuwait 
is free and restored. We cannot and 
must not allow Saddam to hide inter- 
national aggression behind the facade 
of compassion for the Palestinians and 
the veil of Saddam's crocodile tears. 

I hope that no one believes Saddam 
Hussein is committed to a genuine dia- 
log on Middle Eastern peace. When he 
calls for & conference, he is calling for 
& platform from which he can turn 
international attention to Israel, not а, 
forum is which the disputes of all Mid- 
dle Eastern States may be discussed. 
Would such a conference, for example, 
involve negotiation over Jordan's an- 
cient claims to the holy sites of Islam 
in Saudi Arabia? Or the status of Leb- 
anon, or Syria occupation of it, or any 
one of а dozen other troubles that have 
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afflicted the Middle East for decades? 
Of course not, Mr. President, and so we 
must recognize Saddam's ploy for what 
it is, and dispose of it accordingly. 

The central issue that has brought us 
here tonight; namely, whether to ap- 
prove the President's request for au- 
thorization to use force, if necessary, 
to compel Iraq's expulsion from Ku- 
wait, does indeed raise issues that are 
literally life and death. And this vital 
question has finally come to where it 
should finally be decided: here on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate. 

IV. THE ROLE OF CONGRESS 

Our deliberations here tonight are all 
the more painful, Mr. President, be- 
cause we are so close to the fateful 
edge of conflict. Congress has а vital 
role—a role as essential as it is inevi- 
table—to play in that decision. I be- 
leve that it is unfortunate that we 
вһігкей that responsibility for months. 
There is more than enough blame to go 
around: we in the Congress wanted to 
play a waiting game, and the President 
supported that game, since it provided 
him with the latitude he needed and 
wanted in dealing with the United Na- 
tions and with Iraq. 

But we are paying the price for that 
irresponsibility now, for we are forced 
to debate this issue under the threat of 
apparently imminent hostilities, with 
nerves on edge around the dinner table 
of every American family. We should 
have been here on this floor when the 
first troops landed in Saudi Arabia; we 
Should have been here when that troop 
strength was doubled. And we were not. 
And that lack of leadership and insti- 
tutional courage forces upon us ав а 
consequence a last-minute and unpre- 
dictable decision. 

And look at the result. Now that we 
are finally where we ought to be, our 
debate is too little about the merits of 
the case against Iraq, and too much 
about the power of the Presidency. And 
to what effect? 

Тоо often on the one side, this debate 
has taken on the character of à second- 
guessing contest, with the rule that 
whoever makes the first move loses. 
And the Congress, by not going square- 
ly on the record, dares the President to 
go first. The other side in this debate 
has often suggested that this is а test 
of congressional loyalty to the Presi- 
dent. 

Well, we do not owe obedience to the 
President, or any of the other partisans 
playing games on either side of the 
aisle. Rather than engaging in partisan 
politics, we owe obedience to our con- 
Sciences, and we owe our energies to 
the defense of our Nation's interests 
and the safety and security of this and 
future generations. To act on any other 
criteria, when so many lives are at 
Stake, would be at best cowardly, and 
at worst, criminal. 

V. THE NUNN-MITCHELL RESOLUTION 

Mr. President, what are we being 

asked to decide in the Nunn-Mitchell 
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resolution? In effect, this legislation 
says that yes, we support the policies 
of the administration in every aspect 
except the use of force. That means we 
supported the buildup of troops. That 
means we supported the January dead- 
line. That means that we supported the 
efforts to negotiate at the eleventh 
hour. 

But after that, the resolution says 
nothing, except that we will then in- 
vite the President to set off another 
round of delay and recrimination in the 
future, should the use of arms then be 
requested. This resolution is a dodge, 
for it says nothing about the unity or 
disunity of the U.S. Government. It is 
& copout, with one exception, which 
specifically says that we would all like 
to argue about this again at some later 
date. 

This is as unwise and counter-produc- 
tive a course as it is dangerous. The 
message that such a statement would 
send to Saddam Hussein is the most 
dangerous one possible, in effect admit- 
ting that we and the American people— 
despite every poll to the contrary—do 
not support the course taken by the 
United States and the world commu- 
nity for the past 5 months. 

Mr. President, I believe that Saddam 
wil quit Kuwait if we convince him 
that we are united in our determina- 
tion. If he senses weakness and dis- 
unity, he will remain where he is, con- 
fident that he can outlast us. 

And if we give him the encourage- 
ment, outlast us he will, Mr. President. 
With the adoption of the Nunn-Mitch- 
ell resolution, we would grant him a 
winning hand just as he was about to 
contend with the stark reality that his 
own life was now at stake. The right 
vote, the vote to minimize or eliminate 
the risk of going to war, the vote of 
conscience, is to vote against Nunn- 
Mitchell and instead to vote to tell 
Saddam Hussein that the game is over, 
and that an accounting for his actions 
can no longer be postponed. 

Once he sees that there is no profit in 
attempting to divide the United States 
or the alliance, I believe that the war 
we all hope can be avoided will be 
avoided, and that Saddam will do what 
all bullies finally do in the face of reso- 
lute force, and accede to the just and 
legitimate demands of the world com- 
munity of civilized nations. 

Mr. President, I suppose you could 
ask what if I am wrong and Saddam 
Hussein refuses to yield? Well, then it 
should be clear to us that he was not 
willing to give up his ambitions under 
any circumstances. In that case, armed 
conflict wil be a reality sooner or 
later. Ап inescapable confrontation 
will be forced upon us, possibly when 
we are least prepared for it, by a ruth- 
less and even more arrogant Saddam 
Hussein. And if that is the case, then it 
is best we do what must be done before 
Iraq eradicates Kuwait, before Saddam 
digs in for a long war, before the Iraqi 
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missiles are well-stocked with chemi- 
cal, biological, or even nuclear bombs. 

And so I shall oppose Nunn-Mitchell 
and support the Warner-Dole resolu- 
tion. I do not take this decision light- 
ly, Mr. President. Like all of us here, 
my heart is heavy, and my mind is 
troubled. I see again and again the 
faces of the young soldiers I met in 
Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf. 

I think of them. I pray for them and 
their families. But if we fail to call a 
halt to Saddam Hussein, then we will 
need to pray for all of us. 

This vote may be our last chance, 
short of war, to accomplish this vital 
task. So I urge my colleagues to join 
with the President and the other na- 
tions of the world, to tell Saddam Hus- 
sein that we will not be divided. 

Mr. President, we are not by this 
course of action that I urge, telling or 
encouraging the administration to go 
to war. We are giving the President the 
power he needs to do everything pos- 
Sible to avoid war. We are telling Sad- 
dam Hussein that we live by our prin- 
ciples and will defend them as one Na- 
tion. Anything less will not mean the 
end of this conflict but only the begin- 
ning of a series of conflicts that one 
day, sooner or later, will drag us into 
the bloodshed we have sought to avoid. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

WHETHER OR NOT TO GO TO WAR 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, after the 
failure of diplomacy in Geneva this 
week, the winds of war are blowing in 
the sands of the Middle East. But be- 
fore we fan those winds by turning our 
Desert Shield into а Desert Sword, I 
believe that this Congress and this 
country must answer some very impor- 
tant questions. Indeed, the current 
Persian Gulf crisis poses for this Na- 
tion—its Government and its people— 
one of the most fundamental questions 
а nation can face—whether or not to go 
to war. 

The issue is not whether Congress 
will or should support the President's 
actions. The issue is whether the Presi- 
dent's actions will be supported by the 
American people. (History clearly 
teaches us the folly of going to war 
without the support of the American 
people. A national consensus on this 
question is absolutely necessary, and 
this decision is not for leaders alone. 
Presidents do not go to war. It is the 
nation that goes to war, and the people 
must understand and support the deci- 
sion if we are to avoid disasters of the 
past. 

Central to the decision to go to war 
is not whether the President has had 
it" with Saddam Hussein, but whether 
the American people have had it“ and 
wil support whatever actions are un- 
dertaken thereafter to achieve our na- 
tional goals. The public must under- 
stand what vital national interests аге 
at stake, and agree that those interests 
аге sufficiently threatened to justify а 
military response. We cannot ask the 
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men and women of our Armed Forces— 
including an estimated  20,000-plus 
Ohioans—to put their lives on the line 
with any lesser justification. 

Let me say that I believe the United 
States does have strategic interests at 
stake in the gulf, and I have thought so 
for some time. Whether we like it or 
not, we cannot avoid the fact that our 
economy, and the economies of vir- 
tually every nation in the world, is 
largely dependent on petroleum as an 
energy source. 

Approximately 70 percent of the 
world’s known reserves of this vital 
commodity are located in the Persian 
Gulf. This is not merely a question of 
the price of oil. While we might grum- 
ble I believe most Americans would pay 
more per gallon for their gasoline if 
that were all that would be required to 
avoid a war in the gulf. Perhaps our 
grumbling would finally result in a 
true national energy policy which we 
lacked during the last oil crisis and un- 
fortunately still lack today. 

It is a question of reliable access to 
this vital commodity, and our inability 
to accept a situation where a tyrant 
hostile to U.S. interests controls that 
access and can manipulate it to serve 
his own interests. This is not a come- 
lately concern. It was spelled out in 
unequivocal terms of vital United 
States national interest in the Carter 
doctrine of the 1970’s when there was a 
potential Soviet threat to the region. 
That, too, followed a 42-year-long com- 
mitment of  Bahrain-based United 
States naval forces in the gulf. 

Other U.S. interests at stake in the 
gulf include the future nature of U.S. 
relations with the entire Moslem world 
for at least the next several decades, 
the future of the United Nations as a 
vehicle for ensuring international 
peace and stability, and the future of 
U.S. and international efforts to con- 
trol the spread of weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

There is no doubt that this country 
has deep and abiding strategic inter- 
ests in the gulf region. But the crucial 
question—the one that we should de- 
bate and the one the American people 
must answer—is whether these vital in- 
terests are threatened, and whether 
that threat can best be overcome 
through quick resort to war or through 
a patient continuation of the sanctions 
and embargo we already have in place. 

I support the original objectives 
enunciated by the United Nations and 
endorsed by the President, namely a 
complete Iraqi withdrawal from Ku- 
wait, restoration of the Kuwaiti Gov- 
ernment, release of all hostages, and 
the enhancement of security and sta- 
bility in the region. I believe most 
Ohioans and most Americans support 
these objectives. 

When the decision was first made to 
send U.S. forces into the gulf, their 
mission was clearly defined and widely 
supported by both the Congress and the 
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American people—to defend Saudi Ara- 
bia and deter further Iraqi aggression 
against vitally important oil reserves. 
To date that mission has been an un- 
qualified success. 

I also supported the President’s No- 
vember decision to double the size of 
the United States deployment insofar 
as that action enhances the security of 
our forces deployed in Saudi Arabia 
and ensures their maximum effective- 
ness should combat start. However, I 
am extremely concerned by the admin- 
istration’s apparent intent to use of- 
fensive military force before we have 
exhausted all peaceful economic and 
diplomatic means to achieve U.N. and 
U.S. objectives. 

Evidence of this preference for a 
near-term offensive military option is 
headlined by the administration’s in- 
creasingly pessimistic statements 
about the effectiveness of the economic 
embargo and the ability of the inter- 
national coalition to hang together 
over the long haul. 

I simply have seen no concrete evi- 
dence that the embargo is not working. 
All indications suggest that the embar- 
go is beginning to bite and is likely to 
have a much more profound effect over 
time as Iraq exhausts its reserves of 
hard currency and its stockpiles of 
components and spare parts necessary 
for the maintenance not only of its ci- 
vilian economy but also its military 
machine. No one can guarantee that 
the sanctions will achieve our objec- 
tives. But never before in modern his- 
tory have we had a case that coupled a 
country uniquely vulnerable to eco- 
nomic isolation with an embargo ob- 
served by virtually the entire world 
community. 

In making a decision about which 
course of action best serves our na- 
tional interests, another question we 
must answer—and try to answer now— 
is not so much when a war should 
start, but how that war will end. What 
will be the nature and scope of Ameri- 
ca’s commitment? Will United States 
troops be needed or asked to occupy 
Iraq? If Iraq were reduced to rubble, 
how would that power vacuum be filled 
and by whom? Until we get some satis- 
factory answers to questions like 
these, it is clear to me that it will be 
much easier to start a war in the Mid- 
dle East than it will be to end it. 

Further, war in the gulf could well 
destroy much of the region's oil refin- 
ing and pumping capacity—and would 
likely drive the price of petroleum 
through the roof. If you think the eco- 
nomic costs of keeping our troops wait- 
ing in the desert are high, I can assure 
you that they are nothing compared to 
the direct and indirect costs of war. 

So I say lets give the sanctions a 
chance to work, let the censure of the 
world be brought to bear concretely on 
the Iraqi regime. I find it curious that 
the administration appears to believe 
that this unprecedented international 
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coalition would bear up in the face of 
an all out war in the gulf yet cannot 
persevere in the pursuit of peaceful 
means for resolving this crisis. Ulti- 
mately, if the sanctions do not bring 
&bout the desired result, and a decision 
is made that military force is nec- 
essary, the least an extended embargo 
wil have achieved is to weaken the 
military capability of the opponent, 
sapping his will and ability to fight. 

While there is no guarantee that 
sanctions will work, we will never 
know unless we let the scenario play 
out. As the former head of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Crowe, said in 
& recent hearing of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, if we were not 
prepared to wait, economic sanctions 
was the wrong policy from the outset. 
I do not believe it is the wrong policy, 
and I am not prepared to face the loved 
ones of any Ohioans deployed in the 
gulf if I cannot honestly tell them that 
this Nation will fully explore and com- 
pletely exhaust all peaceful means for 
resolving this crisis. 

In sum, the American people must 
understand and concur that vital 
American interests are at stake in the 
gulf, and that these interests are suffi- 
ciently threatened by Iraqi aggression 
to demand a United States response. 
Further the American people must un- 
derstand and support whatever means 
this Nation elects to employ to protect 
those vital interests up to and includ- 
ing offensive military action to dis- 
lodge Iraq from Kuwait, if that is the 
ultimate decision. Without such public 
support, we cannot sustain that action. 

To date I believe the American peo- 
ple have given their assent to our de- 
fensive, deployment in Saudi Arabia, 
and to the imposition of the economic 
embargo. However they, as well as I, 
have grave reservations about the wis- 
dom, and the necessity, for an offensive 
military action which we initiate, on 
January 15 or anytime thereafter, be- 
fore we have exhausted all peaceful al- 
ternatives. 

Some have said that we must rally 
around our President at this time of 
crisis, and that is a powerful argument. 
However, in good conscience, I cannot 
back a policy I believe is ill advised— 
when thousands of American lives hang 
in the balance—just for the sake of dis- 
playing а united front. 

Ав а veteran of two wars, I know 
combat and it is hideous. And when it 
comes to the 400,000 men and women we 
have sent to the sands of Saudi Arabia, 
I want to make one thing very clear. I 
want to say to Saddam Hussein and to 
every mother, father, sister, brother, 
spouse, friend, and fiance of our troops 
in the gulf that, while this Senator 
does not want war, if war comes and 
the shooting starts, our Government 
wil do whatever it takes to support 
and protect our people and bring them 
home as quickly as possible. The men 
and women of our Armed Forces have 
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been my first concern since this crisis 
began, and they will continue to be. 

Saddam Hussein will find little com- 
fort in the Democratic proposal. We— 
the President, the Congress, the Amer- 
ican people, and indeed the entire 
world community—are absolutely unit- 
ed on the bottom line—Iraq must get 
out of Kuwait. Our debate is over what 
means to employ and when. The Demo- 
cratic proposal does not rule out the 
use of force, it does suggest that force 
be the last resort, after all other ave- 
nues have been exhausted. 

For all these reasons, I intend to vote 
to keep sanctions in place—while keep- 
ing our military option in reserve—and 
against the kind of blank check that 
the President would view as congres- 
sional acquiescense to a quick and pre- 
cipitous resort to war. 

If there is to be war, it is the Amer- 
ican people who will pay for it. 

It is the American people who will 
die in it. 

And it is the American people who 
should have a say on it. 


THE CRISIS IN LITHUANIA 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I am 
deeply concerned about the recent 
events in and concerning Lithuania. 
President Gorbachev has demanded 
that Lithuania immediately accept the 
authority of the central Soviet govern- 
ment or face direct rule from Moscow. 
Now Soviet troops have stormed build- 
ings in Lithuania. The historical analo- 
gies are ominous. Lithuanian 
politicans have noted that Stalin gave 
the Lithuanians 24-hours to capitulate 
in World War II. But I think the more 
exact analogy is to 1956. The world was 
distracted by a crisis in the Middle 
East. The Soviet Union saw a chance to 
crush a Hungarian move toward neu- 
trality and it took it. Zbigniew 
Brzezinski has written in his classic 
work The Soviet Bloc" that the final 
Soviet decision to intervene [was] fa- 
cilitated by the Anglo-French attack 
on Egypt. * * *" In recent testimony 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Dr. Brzezinski expressed his con- 
cerns that the Soviets might again 
yield to the temptation to clean house 
while the world is preoccupied with the 
gulf crisis. It appears that his gloomy 
prediction is beginning to come true. 

How tragic and ironic. President 
Gorbachev's Nobel Peace Prize is newly 
minted. It has only just reached him. I 
urge him to live up to the confidence 
and trust which the Nobel Prize Com- 
mittee placed in him in bestowing this 
honor and reverse this misguided deci- 
sion. 

I would also note that during the last 
Congress I introduced legislation to 
provide to Lithuania $15 million in hu- 
manitarian assistance. I argued that 
this aid would provide critical moral 
and material support for Lithuania in 
its negotiations with the Soviet Union. 
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With its reserves depleted by the So- 
viet blockade the Lithuanians were ne- 
gotiating with Soviet officials with a 
knife against their throat. But the 
Bush administration said “Хо”, the ne- 
gotiations are going well, this would 
upset them. Well, obviously the nego- 
tiations were not going well. President 
Gorbachev has turned to threats, in- 
cluding the implicit threat of military 
force. I will reintroduce my legislation 
in the new Congress, but I fear that aid 
wil not reach Lithuania in time to 
have any affect on the current crisis. 

I urge President Bush to make clear 
to the Soviet Union in the strongest 
possible terms the opposition of the 
United States to the use of force in ne- 
gotiating with Lithuania. 


єє 


COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION OF 
CERTAIN MILITARY NOMINATIONS 


Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, the Armed 
Services Committee has approved six 
military nominations related to our 
commanders in Operation Desert 
Shield. I now report them favorably to 
the Senate, and I hope the Senate will 


consider them  expeditiously even 
though the Senate received them just а 
few days ago. 


Senator WARNER and I, and the com- 
mittee wanted to accommodate the re- 
quest of several of the Services to ac- 
celerate its consideration of these 
nominations because these nominees 
are commanders of major combat orga- 
nizations in the Persian Gulf or are in 
the process of being deployed there in 
Operation Desert Shield. We asked the 
Services to ensure we covered all pend- 
ing nominees in this category and 
these are the ones that have been iden- 
tified to us. 

For example, Brig. Gen. James M. 
Myatt, one of the nominees, is the 
commanding general of the lst Marine 
Division, the initial ground combat 
element of the Marine Corps deployed 
in Operation Desert Shield, and one of 
the largest combat elements over 
there. 

The committee’s action in accelerat- 
ing these nominations is not intended 
to reflect adversely on other pending 
nominees who will be considered by the 
committee in the regular order. 

The committee prefers to consider all 
nominations on a list at the same time, 
but that was not possible given the 
timeframe. The committee’s action 
does reflect my view and those of other 
members of the committee that our 
men and women in uniform who are de- 
ployed deserve our full support. In this 
regard, I will be joining others next 
Monday in introducing legislation to 
benefit our troops in the field, such as 
implementing the savings plan we 
passed last year, delaying the Federal 
income tax filing deadline without pen- 
alty, and several other provisions. I 
will have more to say about these ini- 
tiatives next Monday. 
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I have also said that should war 
occur, and I pray that it does not, I will 
vote to provide our troops with what- 
ever they need to prevail. As far as I 
am concerned, there will be no cutoff 
for our troops if the battle starts. 

Mr. President, Senator WARNER and I 
have asked the majority and minority 
leaders to expedite consideration of 
these nominations, and I am certain 
they will do so. 


TRIBUTE TO JOSEPH A. GRAZIANO, 
WILLIAM Е. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, each 
year, thousands of people fall victim to 
the ravages of fire, including many 
brave men and women who risk their 
lives fighting fires. It is my privilege 
to pay special tribute to three fire- 
fighters from Massachusetts who gave 
their lives in 1990—Joseph A. Graziano 
of Braintree; William F. McGuire of 
Lawrence; and Allan W. Whitcomb of 
Assonet. 

These men were dedicated members 
of a profession that poses the greatest 
risks and sometimes demands the 
greatest sacrifice. It is a profession 
that tests the limits of human emo- 
tion, endurance, commitment and 
courage. The following prayer, offered 
at services to fallen firefighters, reflect 
the dedication of those engaged in this 
extraordinary form of service to their 
community. 

А FIREFIGHTER'8 PRAYER 

Give me concern, 

А willingness to seek out those in need 

Give me courage, 

The poenos of spirit to face апа conquer 

ear, 

To share апа endure the ordeal of others іп 
need. 

Give me strength, 

Strength of heart, to bear whatever burden 
might be placed on me, 

Anå strength of body to 

Deliver safely all those placed in my care. 

Give me wisdom to lead, 

The compassion to comfort, and the love to 

Serve unselfishly wherever you may take 
me. 

Апа pinaso Lord, throughout it all, be at my 
side. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to the 
families and friends of Joseph 
Graziano, William McGuire, and Allan 
Whitcomb. I ask unanimous consent 
that a series of articles may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Fall River Herald News, Aug. 24, 
1989] 
ALLAN WHITCOMB, 64, DIES, WAS FIRE CHIEF 
IN FREETOWN 

FREETOWN.—Fire Chief Allan W. 
Whitcomb, 64, died Wednesday after being 
stricken while collecting rocks аба sand and 


gravel pit for the fire department's annual 
clambake. 
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Whitcomb, in his fifth year as chief, was 
transported by medical rescue to Charlton 
Memorial Hospital in Fall River where he 
died in the emergency room. 

Deputy Chief Wayne  Haskins said 
Whitcomb was scheduled to retire in Octo- 
ber, and had announced his retirement plans 
last week. 

"We're at а loss for words," said Haskins, 
who served as deputy under Whitcomb for 
the last five years. “Не was the kind of guy 
that everybody had to like. He was just а 
helluva guy. He was good to me and to his 
men." 

“Не did what every firefighter dreams of— 
he worked his way through the ranks," 
Haskins added. 

He said the department is planning a full 
fire department funeral" on Saturday, Burial 
will be in the Assonet Cemetery, South Main 
Street. 

The deputy said town flags are being flown 
аб half-staff and will continue to be flown 
that way until seven days after the funeral. 

Whitcomb, who lived at 75 High St., 
Assonet, was the husband of Anne F. (Lord) 
Whitcomb. Born in Manchester, N.H., he was 
the son of Violet W. (Berglund) Doyle, for- 
merly Whitcomb, of North Scituate, R.I., and 
the late Arthur Whitcomb. He moved to 
Freetown in 1956. 

He was appointed fire chief on Sept. 17, 1984 
by selectmen. His appointment became effec- 
tive 12 days later, the day after his prede- 
cessor, Fire Chief Richard Buttermore, re- 
tired. 

He served on the town's fire department 
for 30 years and was a call firefighter from 
1959 until 1974 when the first full-time de- 
partment was formed. 

He was promoted to lieutenant in 1974 and 
named captain in 1976, then acting deputy 
chief in 1981. He had served under five dif- 
ferent fire chiefs. 

A registered emergency medical techni- 
cian, he was a member of the Bristol County 
Auto, Theft and Arson Task Force; а mem- 
ber of the Bristol County Fire Chiefs Asso- 
ciation; the National and Massachusetts Fire 
Prevention Association; and the Freetown 
Firefighters' Association. 

He was also а member of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, Lakeville, the King Philip 
Lodge, A.F. & A.M., Fall River, and a 32nd 
degree Mason and member of the Scottish 
Rite Bodies, Valley of Fall River, and Azab 
Grotto, Fall River. 

Whitcomb saw active duty in the U.S. 
Navy during World War II and was a member 
of the United Church of Assonet. 

Besides his widow and mother, he is sur- 
vived by а daughter, Carol A. Carrier of East 
Freetown; а brother, Arthur C. Whitcomb of 
Clairemont, N.H.; a sister, Dariel Hill of Fos- 
ter, R.L; two grandchildren; and several 
nieces and nephews. 

Arrangements are with the Hathaway 
Home For Funerals, 1813 Robeson St., Fall 
River. 


[From the Eagle Tribune, Mar. 21, 1990] 
SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED TO FALLEN OFFICERS' 
CHILDREN 
(By Sally Gilman) 


LAWRENCE. Full four-year scholarships to 
Emerson College are waiting for three chil- 
dren of а Lawrence firefighter who died іп 
the line of duty. 

The college notified Rilla McGuire, widow 
of Lawrence Firefighter William McGuire, 
that its free tuition program will be avail- 
&ble to her children if they are interested in 
attending Emerson when they are ready for 
college. 
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The college said ít is also checking on the 
children of Lawrence Patrolman Thomas 
Duggan, who died Friday, three days after he 
was beaten with an aluminum baseball bat in 
& vacant lot on Lowell Street. 

“We are waiting to get all the information 
on how best to proceed with the Duggan fam- 
ily," said Brendan Donahue, Emerson's di- 
rector of community and government rela- 
tions. 

As part of íts commitment to Lawrence, 
Emerson College in 1987 announced it would 
pay full tuition to academically qualified 
children of Lawrence police officers or fire- 
fighters killed while on the job. 

The McGuire children are the first to qual- 
ify for the program. 'Their father died of inju- 
ries he suffered while fighting a house fire at 
8 Temple St. in December 1969. 

Patrolman Duggan's children are Melissa, 
21, and Thomas 23, both of Lawrence, and 
Becky, 13, and Kelley, 12, both of Methuen. 

Both men were 18-year veterans of their 
departments. 


[From the Braintree Forum and Observer, 
Mar. 29, 1989] 
AS THE COFFIN LEFT THE CHURCH, A TAPE 
PLAYED “YOU ARE My HERO" 
(By Cathy Conley) 

Some 400 firefighters from throughout New 
England lined Hawthorn Road, standing in 
brilliant sunshine. 

A dirge, like a heartbeat on a drum, could 
be heard in the distance. 

As the sound came closer a color guard 
rounded the corner and began slowly march- 
ing toward St. Thomas More Church. 

The fire chief's car with red lights blinking 
was next followed by two flower-draped fire 
trucks, Engine 1 and Engine 4. 

Then came a cortege of almost 200 Brain- 
tree firefighters and police officers. 

They had come to bury a fallen comrade— 
an officer who died in the line of duty. 

Joseph A. Graziano, 49, was stricken with a 
heart attack at the East Braintree Fire Sta- 
tion March 15 after responding to a car acci- 
dent. 

He died March 23 at University Hospital 
without regaining consciousness. 

He and three other firefighters went to the 
Scene of an accident on Elm Street in which 
an alleged drunk driver smashed truck head- 
on into & car occupied by an elderly couple. 

The husband Arcangelo Bellino, 74, died 
Shortly after the accident. 

Firefighter Graziano worked at removing 
the man from the wreckage and then admin- 
istered CPR to his wife Frannie. 

He restored her breathing but she died two 
days later. 

"He was the picture of health. He had 
passed the fire department physical with fly- 
ing colors in October," said his friend Cap- 
tain Richard Hull. 

“But he was busting himself when he was 
out there. When there are people laying 
there and they're hollering, you've got to get 
them out," he said. 

As the funeral car slowly passed, the fire- 
fighters they snapped to attention and sa- 
luted. 

Pallbearers Deputy Chief Richard Golden, 
Captain Arthur Dalton, Lt. Stephen 
Flaherty, Officers David Linscott, John Ma- 
lone and David Buker gently hoisted the 
flag-draped coffin up the church stairs while 
а bagpiper played Amazing Grace.“ 

Fr. William Williams called it a very sad 
day. 

For a week his family softly called—wake 
up Joe. Wake up Joe." They kept calling his 
name. 
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“Thursday Jesus called his name. And we 
lost а good man, a good father, а good hus- 
band, а good brother, а good son," the priest 
said. 

Captain Hull eulogized his friend. “You 
have lost а husband and a father. We have 
lost & brother, a companion, & pal," he told 
the family. 

He recounted an anecdote when Joe started 
& collection agency on Washington Street on 
a shoestring. 

He couldn't afford a mailbox so he cut a 
hole in the door. 

"What he didn't realize was the door was 
hollow and all the mail was slipping inside. 

"It was weeks before he received his first 
piece of mail," Captain Hull saíd. 

Arthur Graziano also eulogized his brother. 

His daughters Suzanne and Mary Joe 
played а tape of “You аге my Hero" as the 
casket was slowly carried out of the packed 
church. 

An endless motorcade then went down 
Adams Street and up Commercial to the 
East Braintree Fire Station. 

The motorcade then backtracked to Wash- 
ington Street and passed the Central Fire 
Station where another fire truck paid trib- 
ute. 

Then it was on to Blue Hills Cemetery. 

Тһе cortege of Braintree firefighters led 
the mourners to the graveside service. 

Firefighters William Coppens and Russell 
Monahan folded the flag on his coffin. 

It went from the hands of Captain Hull to 
Fire Chief Carl Vitagliano to Joseph's widow 
Mary Anne Graziano. 

And Firefighter Joseph Graziano was fi- 
nally laid to rest to the sound of & sole bag- 
pipe. 

Chief Vitagliano called him quite a guy.“ 

A firefighter with the chief since 1970. 
Vitagliano said. "I never saw him angry. I 
never saw him lose his temper. I never 
thought of it before but he just never got 
mad 


"He was always positive. You couldn't 
have a bad day if he was around. He wouldn't 
let you," the chief said. 

Firefighter Graziano was the second Brain- 
tree firefighter in five years who has been 
Stricken with a heart attack after respond- 
ing to an emergency. 

In 1983 Firefighter John McDonnell also 
collapsed and died at the Central Fire Sta- 
tion just after coming back from a fire, the 
chief said. 

Captain Hull called Officer Graziano the 
friendliest man I never met. 

"Everybody knew him. He just couldn't 
pass a coffee shop without going in and he 
talked to everyone. 

"Over 1000 people came to his wake and I 
think every one of them mentioned how 
friendly he was. 

“We sure are going to miss him," Captain 
Hull said. 


(From the Lawrence Eagle-Tribune, Dec. 19, 
1989] 


COLLAPSE SURPRISED FIREFIGHTER 
(By Hilde Hartnett) 


LAWRENCE.—Firefighter William McGuire 
spent Sunday afternoon in the middle of one 
of his favorite activities—handing out gifts 
to children at the Firefighter Association's 
annual Christmas party. 

At work a few hours later, he and other 
members of the crew of Ladder 4 were called 
to help clean up after a fire at 8 Temple St. 
The danger was supposed to be over. 

But minutes after he arrived, Firefighter 
McGuire, 42, was buried under a pile of wood 
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and gravel when a third-floor porch broke 
loose from its supports. 

He was in critical condition at Massachu- 
setts General Hospital this morning. The 
water-soaked debris crushed his chest, and 
doctors estimate he may have gone without 
oxygen for 10 minutes while his fellow fire- 
fighters struggled to free him. 

An 18-year-veteran of the fire department, 
Firefighter McGuire is best known for his 
love of children. He and his wife, Rilla, have 
three of their own, one just 4 months old. His 
4-year-old son has Down's Syndrome, but his 
progress has been so remarkable that psy- 
chologists at the University of Lowell are 
tracking him, said sister-in-law Jan 
Woodhouse. Erin, his oldest child, is 5. 

The McGuire home on Edgewood Avenue is 
a gathering place for neighborhood children, 
said another sister-in-law, Marilyn Evans. 
The yard, complete with playhouse, swim- 
ming pool and a loping, friendly great dane, 
is outfitted like an amusement park. 

The family Christmas tree is hung with 
dozens of miniature cradles and the living 
room walls are decorated with pictures of 
children. 

"He's a great family man," they said. It 
left three families homeless. 

Relatives watched the McGuire’s children 
yesterday as Mrs. McGuire stayed at her 
husband's side. 

Mr. McGuire's parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam McGuire, flew in from Florida. The sen- 
ior McGuire was a Lawrence firefighter for 30 
years before his retirement several years 
ago, Chief Johnson said. 

From the hospital yesterday, Firefighter's 
Union president William Middlemiss had one 
request from the family: “Кеер the prayers 
coming іп." 


{From the Eagle-Tribune, Dec. 21, 1989) 
VETERAN FIREFIGHTER FOLLOWED FAMILY 
TRADITION 
(By Jim Patten) 


LAWRENCR.—All who knew him say William 
F. McGuire Jr.'s first love was his family. 

After his family, the 42-year-old father of 
three loved the Fire Department and the ca- 
maraderie of shared adventures. 

The 18-year-veteran of the department fol- 
lowed a family tradition when he entered the 
fire service. His father, William F. McGuire, 
retired 10 years ago after 30 years of service. 

And when the younger McGuire married 
his wife, Rilla, he created an extended Fire 
Department family. His father-in-law, James 
Tacy, retired about 15 years ago after almost 
30 years with the Lawrence Fire Department. 

Pvt. McGuire died yesterday morning after 
being on life support since he was crushed by 
debris at the scene of a house fire at 8 Tem- 
ple St. on Sunday night. He was the first 
Lawrence firefighter killed in the line of 
duty dince 1969. 

Hundreds of firefighters from around the 
state are expected to attend his funeral at 11 
a.m. Saturday at St. Mary’s Church. 

Fire Chief Raymond Johnson said the offi- 
cers and men of the department will miss 
Pvt. McGuire, not only because of his skill 
as a firefighter, but because of his involve- 
ment with department activities. 

“He was a very experienced firefighter, a 
good firefighter. He was very involved with 
the department and took part in all of the 
functions of the department,“ Chief Johnson 
said. 

“Не was doing his job. That’s why he was 
where he was on the night of the fire," Chief 
Johnson said. 

Pvt. McGuire was on a secondfloor porch, 
about a step away from Firefighter Jay 
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Toye, when the third-floor porch and porch 
roof collapsed and fell on him. 

Pvt. Toye, 40, married and the father of 
two children himself, said yesterday the 
usual stressful feeling firefighters have while 
on the way to a fire was missing Sunday 
night because Ladder 4 had been called in to 
relieve another fire company. 

They called us to chase sparks and throw 
debris out that still might be hot. It's just 
brute labor," he said. 

"Billy and I were on the second floor and 
he told me there was fire on the porch. We 
both went out there and it looked like the 
deck had burned away," Pvt. Toye said. 

Pvt. McGuire used a hook to knock the 
porch railings off and two posts were all that 
remained to hold up the third floor porch 
above them. 


[From the Eagle-Tribune, Dec. 24, 1989] 
FIREFIGHTER MCGUIRE IS LAID TO REST 
(By Jim Patten) 

LAWRENCE.—About 900 firefighters, some 
from as far away as New York and North 
Carolina snapped to attention and saluted 
smartly as the hearse bearing the body of 
Firefighter William F. McGuire Jr. passed 
before them. 

The hearse and Ladder 4, to which Pvt. 
McGuire had been assigned, passed under an 
archway formed by two extended aerial lad- 
ders which reached toward the cold winter 
sky. 

They proceeded on to the Elmwood Ceme- 
tery in Methuen, where the 18-year Fire De- 
partment veteran was laid to rest yesterday, 
in sunny, 15-degree weather. 

As Pvt. McGuire passed the central fire 
station for the last time, his boots, turnout 
coat and helmet displayed on the ramp ac- 
cording to fire service custom, the fire de- 
partment radio crackled and came alive. 

This із 981 sounding the final alarm of fire 
for Firefighter William F. McGuire Jr., 
sounding box 6-5-2, 8 Temple 86,” the dis- 
patcher intoned. 

They were saying goodbye in the best tra- 
dition of the fire service. 

It was the kind of goodbye Lawrence 
firefighers have not had to provide since 1975, 
when another of their number, Leo Turner, 
died in the line of duty. 

Pvt. McGuire died Wednesday morning 
after being on life support since he was 
crushed by debris as he helped conduct mop- 
up operations at the scene of a house fire at 
the Temple Street address Sunday night. 

A few minutes before the processsion 
began, nearly 1,300 people crowded St. Mary’s 
Church on Hampshire Street to hear Fire De- 
partment chaplain Rev. Francis Pikor com- 
pare Pvt. McGuire’s sudden and unexpected 
death to that of the late President John Е. 
Kennedy. 

Shortly after the Kennedy assassination, 
the poem “А Special Delivery From Heaven” 
was written Father Pikor said. 

A message from the president to his fam- 
ily, the poem exhorted them to carry on as 
they did before, and that he would always be 
with them, even though they did not see him 
there. 

“With just a few changes of names and 
words, this same message comes down to us 
today. It is signed ‘love, your husband 
your dad.’ The real ‘Bill’ is asking you to 
keep on going, to keep on loving one an- 
other, to keep on trying as you did before. 
He tells us that he will meet you on heaven's 
bright shore. He tells us that he is with us, 
though we don't see him," Father Pikor said. 

“This is part of our consolation, part of 
our faith that Jesus rose from the dead and 
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promised a new life to all who would believe 
in Him and live in Him. Really death does 
not take life away; it merely changes this 
troubled life into a better, brighter life with 
God.“ Father Pikor said. 

"He was kind and charitable. He did his 
part for hís country, family, and his neigh- 
bors. The gathering at this Mass proves all of 
this," Father Pikor said. 

"And now for his departure from this world 
into eternity, he performed his last act of 
charity and love last Sunday at the Relief 
Inn Christmas party for the little children 
which were always part of his life. He 
wrapped up gifts and passed them out to the 
children,“ Father Pikor said. 

"The tragic end came shortly after that, 
making a sacrifice of his life while on active 
duty," Father Pikor said. 

Father Pikor ended the service by reading 
& poem written 50 years ago by William J. 
Cantwell Sr. 

Entitled “Нів Last Alarm," Тһе verses 
offer a tribute to departed firefighters. 

They read in part: 

“When duty called, he never shrank. 

He was fearless of all harm. 

His Supreme Chief" has pulled the box. 

He has answered his Last Alarm." 

That voice we loved is forever still. 

His work upon Earth is done. 

He has answered the call of his “Chief” 
above. 

And has gone on his last run. 

In addition to Mayor Kevin J. Sullivan and 
other local dignitaries, Massachusetts Sec- 
retary of Public Safety Charles Barry, and 
Stephen Cohen of the Massachusetts Fire 
Academy also attended the services. 

Fire Chief Raymond Johnson said members 
of the department and the family were grati- 
fied by the large turnout. 

"We were very pleased they came on а day 
like today, so cold, and during the holiday 
season,“ Chief Johnson said. 


JOHN J. MCNALLY, JR.—A MASSA- 
CHUSETTS LEADER FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, а good 
friend and native son of Massachusetts 
has recently retired as district director 
of the Small Business Administration 
of Massachusetts, and I would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
his distinguished record of service. 

John J. McNally, Jr., of Webster, 
MA, served in various capacities in the 
administrations of President Kennedy, 
President Johnson, President Ford, and 
President Bush. As a lifelong advocate 
of small business, John McNally’s im- 
pressive positions of responsibility 
have included director of the Economic 
Development Program of the Small 
Business Administration for New Eng- 
land; Chief Advocate of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration for the North- 
eastern United States; and appoint- 
ment as chairman of the first Perform- 
ance Standard Review Board for the 
SBA. Mr. McNally has also been active 
in community affairs. He served as 
president of the Webster-Dudley Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and was honored by 
that organization as Man of the Year 
in 1975. 

On a more personal note, John was a 
valued friend of my brother, President 
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Kennedy, whom he served as Staff As- 
sistant and Assistant Press Secretary. 
John has remained a close personal 
friend over the years, and I salute his 
dedicated service to our common- 
wealth, to our Nation, and to small 
business. 


TRIBUTE TO SOUTH CAROLINA 
SENATOR MARSHALL B. WILLIAMS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to pay tribute to South 
Carolina Senator Marshall B. Williams, 
who recently became our Nation’s 
longest serving State senator. He has 
served the State of South Carolina 
with dedication, ability, honor and in- 
tegrity for over 39 years. We are proud 
of him and his lovely wife Margaret. 

First elected in 1952, Senator Wil- 
liams has been consecutively reelected 
ever since. For the past 2 years he has 
served with distinction as president pro 
tempore of the South Carolina Senate. 
A man of commitment, intellect and 
high ideals, Senator Williams is a 
model of excellence to generations of 
young and aspiring public servants. 
The Palmetto State is indeed fortunate 
to have as talented and honorable a 
man as Marshall Williams at the helm 
of the State senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article regarding Senator 
Williams be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ORANGEBURG SEN. MARSHALL WILLIAMS IS 

NATION’S LONGEST SERVING SENATOR 
(By Tucker Lyon) 

In 1989, veteran Orangeburg Sen. Marshall 
Williams was sworn in as president pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, an honor traditionally re- 
served for the state’s top-ranking or longest 
serving senator. 

Now, two years later, Williams has the 
added distinction of being the longest-serv- 
ing senator in the nation. 

“Гтп the most senior senator lawmaker іп 
the United States. I don’t know about the 
House," Williams said. The woman doing 
the federal, national legislative (handbook) 
said one other had served the time I was, but 
he was not offering for reelection . . . She 
said I'd be the senior one after the election.” 

Another state record he holds, Williams be- 
lieves, is a key to his longevity. 

“I went without opposition 32 years, from 
1952 to 1984, longer than any person’s ever 
been іп South Carolina,” he said. “І don’t 
know about the rest of the country.” 

Although four others before him—$Sol Blatt 
in the House and Edgar Brown, Rembert 
Dennis and Marion Gressette іп the Senate— 
had served longer than Williams's 39 years in 
the Senate, he notes that they all at times 
had opposition. 

That's probably why I'm still up there. If 
I'd had opposition during those years, I 
might have lost somewhere down the line," 
the Democrat said. “Наггу Truman said it's 
like а card game, if you play enough hands, 
you'll lose some.“ 

Since his days as a college student, Wil- 
liams also has the rare distinction of never 
having lost an election by the people. 
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In 1946, when he made his first bid for pub- 
lic office, Williams says һе was “а country 
boy" who ran for the House as a way to 
make himself known and bolster his law 
practice. The countrywide Democratic pri- 
mary election was for the four House seats. 

But thanks to the grateful regard afforded 
returning veterans of World War II, Williams 
and three fellow young Turks—Jimmy 
Brailsford, Hugo Sims and Charlton Horger— 
swept the entire old guard House delegation, 
he said. 

"I'm sure I'd have had а much harder time 
being elected the first time if I wasn't a vet- 
eran in 1946," Williams concedes. 

Once elected to the House and again fol- 
lowing his 1952 election to the Senate, Wil- 
liams says, he carried out his intention by 
going to about everything I was invited to, 
from family reunions to speaking at clubs.“ 

And, the 77-year old lawmaker said, ''I 
really held the only office that I would have 
wanted. I never wanted to sacrifice my law 
practice.“ 

The senator's one brush with opposition 
came іп 1984, when stricken by a stroke days 
before the filing period, he was challenged by 
а Democrat and а Republican. 

Because **politics have definitely 
changed," particularly with escalating costs 
in large media coverage areas, Williams 
thinks his record of longevity will be dif- 
ficult for up-and-coming politicians to 
match. 

"I was amazed that Richland Republican 
Sen. John Courson had to raise $147,000 to 
run for the Senate. I never heard of such а 
thing," Williams said. "When I ran and had 
opposition, we raised $21,000 and didn't spend 
all of that. I know he's in an area where you 
have to buy television coverage and a lot of 
ads in the paper... but that just blew my 
mind." 

Asked the secret of his success, Williams 
says he makes it а practice not to get mad 
with anyone over politics and “І respect 
through the years the opinion of other peo- 
ple, especially when it's from their experi- 
ence." 

But it was the late Wallance Bethea, Wil- 
liams says, who really put the finger on the 
senator's success. 

“Не said I was elastic enough to keep up 
with the times," Williams said. "My family 
had а lot to do with that ... my children, 
grandchildren and now great grandchildren." 


REMARKS BY GOV. CARROLL 
CAMPBELL AT HIS INAUGURATION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
bring to the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues the fine remarks 
made by the able Governor of the great 
State of South Carolina, Governor Car- 
roll Campbell, on the occasion of his 
inauguration to а second term. 

As I am an admirer of the Governor 
and feel that he has done an outstand- 
ing job in office, I wish him the best of 
luck as he leads South Carolina into 
the future. I look forward to working 
with him in any way I can to promote 
the welfare of our State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Governor Campbell's speech 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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1991 INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


There are no words adequate to express my 
appreciation for the great honor you have 
bestowed upon me. I want you to know I will 
do my best to be deserving of your trust. 

Inauguration day is a celebration of new 
beginnings—a day to reflect on the past and 
ponder the unlimited opportunities which 
await us. 

I intend to do a little of this іп а few min- 


utes. 

But this is also a day when all South Caro- 
linians are dwelling on the present. A half 
world away sons and daughters of South 
Carolina and America are preparing for war 
while praying for peace. 

We know that history will be written іп 
the next week, but we do not know what 16 
will вау. We do know, however, that the cur- 
rent situation is unacceptable. 

This morning I signed а proclamation des- 
ignating the next 7 days as prayer week in 
South Carolina. I am asking people of all 
faiths to pray for God's protection of our 
troops, and for God's guidance for our Presi- 
dent as he seeks a solution to the Persian 
Gulf crisis. 

Now I want to share with you a letter I re- 
ceived from а South Carolina son, Private 
First Class Thomas 8. Doar the fourth from 
Hartsville of the 37th Engineers Battalion in 
Saudi Arabia. 

Writing about his education in South Caro- 
lina schools, he says, quoting, "I often was 
spellbound in my U.S. history classes by the 
part South Carolinians played in not only 
the formation of a State, but a nation as 
well. From Rutledge to Calhoun to Byrnes to 
Thurmond, these are just a few of the histor- 
ical figures (who) simultaneously forged and 
strengthened the United States of America.” 

He continues, it was the education I re- 
ceived in South Carolina that has caused me 
. . to feel like I, too, am playing an impor- 
tant part іп our Nation's history.” 

And he concludes by writing, For me, it is 
а responsibility and a reward.“ 

A responsibility and a reward. So writes 
Pfc Thomas Doar from the sands of Saudi 
Arabia. 

It is to this soldier and the other Ameri- 
cans in uniform that we dedicate this inau- 
gural ceremony in thanksgiving for their 
courage and devotion. God bless America and 
her sons and daughters in uniform. 

Four years ago I shared with you my belief 
that the overriding purpose of government is 
to help people help themselves. 

A government that aggressively creates 
opportunities but steadfastly resists guaran- 
tees. 

A government that encourages independ- 
ent initiative and discourages debilitating 
dependency. 

A government that empowers, 
slaves. 

This philosophy works. 

Personal income in South Carolina has 
grown at an average annual rate of eight- 
point-two percent since 1987, improving our 
standard of living and giving us the re- 
Sources to educate children and increase 
services to our citizens. 

And not only did we avoid a general tax in- 
crease, we cut taxes on the working poor and 
took steps to prevent backdoor tax increases 
through inflation. 

Two weeks ago the board of economic ad- 
visers reported that South Carolina is still 
adding jobs while the nation is losing them. 
While а downturn is expected, the report in- 
dicates continued growth. Indeed, we have 
added more than 200 thousand new jobs. 


not en- 
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South Carolina's record setting economic 
expansion and job creation validate our 
strategy of putting more people to work in- 
stead of putting higher taxes on working 
people. 

The supreme end of education," said Sam- 
uel Johnson, “ів expert discernment—the 
power to tell the good from the bad, the gen- 
uine from the counterfeit, and to prefer the 
good and the genuine to the bad and the 
counterfeit.'" 

Such is our quest for excellence in edu- 
cation. 

Achieving excellence requires different 
strategies from achieving minimum stand- 
ards. Centralized control must give way to 
local innovation. 

We recognized with the target 2000 legisla- 
tion that the real vitality of South Carolina 
education rests right there in the classroom 
with the teachers and principals and parents 
who know their children best. 

They are the potters molding the clay, the 
artists painting the picture. The State's job 
is to support them. Their job is to under- 
stand the needs of their children and cre- 
atively find ways to meet those needs, even 
ifit means painting outside the numbers. 

Our children will get quality education to 
the extent that the State funds it and local 
educators use it to benefit the children. 

In this regard 1991 presents some tough 
choices. The budget is tight and the needs 
great. 

Let the special interests shout from the 
State house dome if they must. But let us be 
sensible enough not to raise taxes and wise 
enough not to retreat from pursuing excel- 
lence in the classroom. 

A short time ago, I received a letter from 
а worker who participated іп my initiative 
for work force excellence. Referring to her 
fellow employees at a major plant, she 
writes, “І found them to be excited about the 
opportunity to develop their skills and con- 
tinue their education. Everyone enrolled in 
the program seems to have a different out- 
look on life.“ 

This is the power of education. If the lead- 
ership of South Carolina, unified in purpose, 
can help people capture a new outlook on 
life, there is no limit to what we can accom- 
plish. 

Four years ago I talked about a clean and 
safe environment. 

Again, South Carolina is united behind the 
effort to cleanse our schools and streets of 
drugs. 

The Safe Schools Act, which took effect 
nine days ago, reaffirms that schools are for 
building up. But there's also a place for 
those who would tear down. It's called pris- 
on. 

Just as the fight to protect our children 
continues, so must we continue our vigilance 
to protect our natural resources. 

Hurricane Hugo again reminded us that 
our environment is fragile. 

Poet T. Benton Young captured the South 
Carolina we all love when he wrote, a quiet, 
calm and peaceful place, here each life can 
set its pace, with hope that time will not 
erase the special beauty, charm and grace so 
loved in South Carolina.“ 

We cannot permit time to erase the special 
beauty of the wetlands. We cannot permit 
other priorities to thwart efforts for sensible 
solid waste and recycling programs. 

And we shall not allow one judicial opinion 
to let other States off the hook in meeting 
their responsibilities for hazardous waste. 

In the last four years not one hazardous 
waste facility has opened in South Carolina. 
We have enough capacity to meet our needs. 
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We have not sought, nor do we seek, to 
dodge our responsibility, and we will not 
allow other States to dodge theirs. 

It is not too much to ask States which vol- 
untarily signed the regional agreement on 
hazardous waste to honor their word and 
maintain their integrity. We shall pursue 
fairness, preferably through cooperation. But 
if forced, we will not duck confrontation. 

But we have our own integrity to deal with 
in South Carolina. Revelations of corruption 
have hurt. 

Our image has been tarnished. Public con- 
fidence has been damaged, and it isn't over 
yet. 

The thing that troubles me most is the ef- 
fect it must be having on our children. The 
very soul of our State is shaken if they per- 
ceive their elected leaders as dishonest. 

I want to make three points. 

First, I proclaim that the vast majority of 
legislators and other public officials are men 
and women of integrity who have chosen to 
serve with grace and dignity in the public 
Square. 

Second, all the laws in the world will not 
guarantee honesty. You only need to look at 
the Bible to see this. If certain people choose 
willingly to violate God's laws, then we can- 
not expect universal conformity to man's 
laws. 

Third, we do not need reform to make bad 
people good. But we need reform to mirror 
the integrity of the good people in public life 
and free them to do the people's business 
without a cloud of suspicion and doubt. 

There wil be much debate over the sub- 
stance of reform. I commend Senator Wil- 
liams, Lieutenant Governor Theodore, 
Speaker Sheheen and Representative Wil- 
kins for their work in setting the stage for 
debate. 

I think I can speak for them and other leg- 
islators in promising the people that we will 
not quit thís year until honesty and ethics 
have again been exalted and restored to their 
rightful position in the affairs of state. 

Addressing ethics, however, is only а раг- 
tial answer. Much of State government is 
not directly accountable to any elected offi- 
cial. We in essence have four branches of 
government: the executive, legislative and 
judicial branches, and the bureaucracy. 

Failure to restructure government, failure 
to bring horse-and-buggy government into 
the space age, will perpetuate a system that 
answers to nobody, listens to nobody and 
serves nobody other than its own special in- 
terests. 

Soon I will submit for the general assem- 
bly's consideration & plan to restructure 
State government. 

There wil be those who will measure its 
merits in terms of power—who gains and who 
loses. 

Let me be clear: the only gains we should 
concern ourselves with are those that make 
government more accountable. 

And the only power to fret about is the 
power of the people because ít is their gov- 
ernment, their taxes, their future. 

I have provided а general outline of some 
of our accomplishments and challenges. But 
I do not want to end without stating my un- 
equivocal optimism for the future of South 
Carolina. 

I can’t help but be optimistic when one of 
modern history's worst natural disasters left 
our people unbowed. 

I can't help but be optimistic knowing how 
we all pulled together in that tragic time 
and came out stronger. 

Ladies and gentleman, if Hugo couldn't de- 
stroy our spirit, then recession, difficulties 
and even scandal do not stand a chance. 
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Let us look to ourselves for unity and pur- 
pose. Let us look to God for strength and as- 
surance. And let us move confidently to ful- 
fill our responsibilities. 

Thank you, God Bless America, our mili- 
tary, and all of you. 


——— 


TRAGEDY AT CALHOUN, TN 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 11, 1990, the worst highway 
tragedy in the history of my State oc- 
curred on Interstate 75 near Calhoun, 
TN. I rise today to recognize the agen- 
cies, organizations and individual vol- 
unteers who acted swiftly and coura- 
geously to assist those in trouble and 
to avert further tragedy. 

This accident unfolded rapidly as mo- 
torists, suddenly engulfed in blinding 
fog, found themselves trapped in 
wreckage and fire. The pileup stretched 
a mile in both directions. Eighty-three 
vehicles were involved, 12 persons died, 
and 50 more were hospitalized with in- 
juries. I am convinced that many more 
individuals would have died if not for 
the heroic actions of individual motor- 
ists and emergency personnel who 
acted quickly to help crash victims and 
to warn those approaching this area. 

Emergency response teams from 
seven counties and medical profes- 
sionals worked tirelessly to save the 
lives of victims on site and at area hos- 
pitals. Rescue teams worked for hours 
in the burning wreckage to free other 
survivors knowing that their own lives 
were in danger. 

Community support in the aftermath 
of the tragedy was outstanding. Volun- 
teers worked around the clock to pro- 
vide adequate food and shelter, to an- 
swer phone inquiries and to contribute 
any support services needed by victims, 
rescue workers, medical professionals 
and others. 

Mr. President, the response was phe- 
nomenal and deserves special atten- 
tion. Our heart-felt sympathy goes to 
the families who lost loved ones. At the 
same time, we should express our grati- 
tude that so many more lives were 
saved by the courageous efforts of 
many individuals. 

I would like to recognize for a job 
well done the following agencies, orga- 
nizations and individuals who partici- 
pated in the response to this accident: 

Alert Care Emergency Medical Services, 
American Red Cross, Athens Area Amateur 
Radio Club, Athens Community Hospital, 
Athens Fire Department, Athens Police De- 
partment, Athens/McMinn County Emer- 
gency Management, Athens/McMinn Hazard- 
ous Material, Bacon Construction—Cleve- 
land, Baptist Med Flight—Knoxville, BFI, 
Bowaters Emergency Medical Services, 
Bowaters Security, Bradley County Emer- 
gency Medical Service, Bradley County 
Emergency Management, Bradley County 
Hazardous Materials, Bradley County Res- 
cue, Bradley County Sheriffs Department, 
Bradley Memorial Hospital, Calhoun Police, 
Calhoun Rural Fire, Calhoun School, Cal- 
houn Transport Service Reef Truck, Charles- 
ton Volunteer Fire Department, Chat- 
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tanooga-Hamilton County Rescue, Clear- 
water Rural Fire, Cleveland Area Amateur 
Radio Club, Cleveland Community Hospital, 
Cleveland Fire Department, Cleveland Police 
Department, Dallas Bay Volunteer Fire De- 
partment, Daniels Construction Co.—Cleve- 
land, Dr. Rodney Dunham—Woods Memorial 
Emergency Medical Services, Dr. Jerry 
DeVane—Bradley Memorial Emergency Med- 
ical Services, Eastridge Fire Department, 
Erlanger Hospital, Erlanger Life Force Heli- 
copter, Etowah Rescue, Etowah Rural Fire, 
FBI Team, Hamilton County Emergency 
Management Agency, Hamilton County 
Emergency Medical Services, Highway 58 
Volunteer Fire Department, Hillsview Rural 
Fire, Knox County Rescue Team, Loudon 
County Emergency Medical Services, 
McMinn County Fire/Rescue, McMinn Coun- 
ty Government—County Executive Ron 
Banks, McMinn County Sheriff's Depart- 
ment, McMinn County School Department 
Bus Drivers, Meigs County Emergency Medi- 
cal Services, Meigs County Rescue Team, 
Memorial Hospital Emergency Medical Serv- 
ices, Monroe County Emergency Medical 
Services, Monroe County Rescue, Olin Chem- 
ical Group, Polk County Rural Fire and Res- 
cue, Redbank Fire Department, Riceville 
Rural Fire, Dr. Iris Snider—McMinn County 
Coroner, St. Paul's Episcopal Church—Dr. 
Brody, Tennessee Emergency Management 
Agency, Tennessee Funeral Directors Asso- 
ciation: Executive Director Joe Scudder and 
Fred Berry, Jr.—Disaster Committee, Ten- 
nessee Highway Patrol, Tennessee Public 
Service Commission, Tennessee Department 
of Transportation, Tri-Community Fire and 
Rescue, Tri-State Mutual Aid, Union Grove 
Rural Fire, UT Life Star Helicopter, UT 
Medical Center, Dr. Benny Waller—Medical 
Command Officer, Woods Memorial Hospital, 
Woods Memorial Hospital Emergency Medi- 
cal Services, All Area Wreckers. 


Mr. President, I thank you and my 
colleagues for joining me in this public 
tribute. It is the least we can do for 
those who gave so much of themselves. 


TERRY ANDERSON 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to inform my colleagues that today 
marks the 2,127th day that Terry An- 
derson has been held captive in Leb- 
anon. 

In our debate, a number of Senators 
have invited us to imagine our own 
children at war in the Persian Gulf. To 
use that ruler to measure the impor- 
tance of what is at stake. 

I suggest that we spend а moment 
imagining а son or brother held hos- 
tage. Chained to à wall. I ask that you 
store this image, and recall it as we de- 
bate the larger issue here. The estab- 
lishment of а new world order. Ап 
international order that can no more 
tolerate aggression against an individ- 
ual than aggression against a neighbor- 
ing nation. 


—— 


THE LITHUANIAN TRAGEDY 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ат 
deeply disturbed by the unfolding trag- 
edy taking place in Lithuania and the 
use of Soviet military force against the 
people of Lithuania even as we speak. 
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We understand that three persons have 
already been wounded and that one fa- 
tality has been reported. These acts by 
President Gorbachev and his military 
are contrary to the spirit of 
perestroika and reflect а mentality we 
thought had ended with the cold war. 

These actions by President Gorba- 
chev do not mark the values of a Nobel 
Peace Prize winner. They reflect а cyn- 
ical attempt to use force at a time 
when the world's attention is turned to 
another serious crisis. 

The Lithuanian people and their Gov- 
ernment present no threat to the So- 
viet Government. They are not shoot- 
ing anyone. They simply want their 
freedom and their nationhood back. 

The Soviet Government has already 
condemned the Hitler-Stalin secret 
protocols that turned the Baltics over 
to the Soviet Union. But Gorbachev ap- 
pears to be returning to Stalinist poli- 
cies on the Baltic States. 

This is truly a set-back for United 
States-Soviet relations, and I believe 
the President should postpone the sum- 
mit and send Mr. Gorbachev an urgent 
message telling him that we will not 
pursue a policy of business as usual. We 
must urge Mr. Gorbachev to call the 
troops back from Lithuania and allow 
the democratically elected Govern- 
ment of Lithuania, and the Govern- 
ments of Latvia and Estonia to carry 
out their lawful duties. 

I ask unanimous consent that a news 
release of a statement I made several 
days ago be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CSCE COMMISSION CHAIRMAN HITS 
ADMINISTRATION CAUTION ON BALTICS 

WASHINGTON.—Sen. Dennis DeConcini (D- 
Ariz.), chairman of the U.S. Commission on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (“Не1- 
sinki Commission"), today expressed deep 
concern over Moscow’s reported threat to 
send paratroops into the Baltic States to 
round up draft resisters. 

“It’s time for the Bush Administration to 
back up its rhetorical support for Baltic self- 
determination by taking a tough stand on 
forced Baltic conscription into the Soviet 
Armed Forces," DeConcini said. 

Since 1940, when the Soviet Union invaded 
and seized Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
the United States government has consid- 
ered the Baltic States occupied countries. 

DeConcini said that because the 1949 Gene- 
va Convention, which was ratified by the 
United States and the Soviet Union, pro- 
hibits occupying powers from compelling 
citizens of occupied countries to serve in its 
armed forces, Baltic citizens should not have 
to serve in the Soviet Army. 

The Soviet Defense Ministry's latest 
threat to use compulsion against the Baltic 
States caps a series of alarming events and 
trends," DeConcini said. "Baltic good-faith 
efforts to negotiate independence with Presi- 
dent Gorbachev and the Soviet authorities 
have foundered because of Moscow's recal- 
citrance." 

Calls have issued from Moscow to dissolve 
the duly elected parliaments of the Baltic 
States and to rule Lithuania, Latvia and Es- 
tonia by presidential decree. Last week, spe- 
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cial Black Beret” forces of the Soviet Inter- 
nal Affairs Ministry took control of the press 
building in Riga, Latvia. 

"All signs indicate that President Gorba- 
chev has lost any inclination to work out 
differences with the Baltic governments and 
has opted instead to force them into line," 
DeConcini said. “Foreign Minister 
Schevardnadze’s warnings that ‘a dictator- 
ship is coming’ grow more convincing every 
day. 

Moscow's unwillingness to negotiate seri- 
ously with the Baltic States has, unfortu- 
nately, been encouraged by a confused U.S. 
policy," DeConcini added. Since Lithuania 
declared the re-establishment of independ- 
ence in March 1990, and Estonia and Latvia 
declared their intentions to proceed on the 
same course, the Administration has tiptoed, 
backtracked, and sidestepped on the issue of 
Baltic independence. 

“The issue of forced conscription provides 
us with an opportunity to put some teeth 
into our 50-year principled stand of refusing 
to recognize the forcible Soviet incorpora- 
tion of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. We 
should make clear to President Gorbachev 
that Soviet use of force in the Baltic States 
will have a powerful and immediate impact 
on U.S.-Soviet relations and that our co- 
operation in other regions, including the 
Persian Gulf, does not mean that we have 
given Moscow carte blanche in the Baltic." 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. McCathran, one of 
his secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


Ав in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT ON DEVELOPMENTS WITH 
RESPECT ТО LIBYA—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT—PM 3 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

1. I hereby report to the Congress on 
developments since my last report of 
July 13, 1990, concerning the national 
emergency with respect to Libya that 
was declared in Executive Order No. 
12543 of January 7, 1986. This report is 
submitted pursuant to section 401(c) of 
the National Emergencies Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1641(c); section 204(c) of the 
International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act, 50 U.S.C. 1703(c) 
(“ТЕЕРА”); and section 505(c) of the 
International Security and Develop- 
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ment Cooperation Act of 1985, 22 U.S.C. 
2349aa-9(c). 

2. Since my last report on July 13, 
1990, there have been no amendments 
to the Libyan Sanctions Regulations, 
31 C.F.R. Part 550 (the ‘‘Regulations’’), 
administered by the Office of Foreign 
Assets Control (“ҒАС”) of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. Additionally, 
since July 13, 1990, there have been no 
amendments or changes to orders of 
the Department of Commerce or the 
Department of Transportation imple- 
menting aspects of Executive Order No. 
12543 relating to exports from the Unit- 
ed States and air transportation, re- 
spectively. 

3. During the current 6-month period, 
FAC approved only one license applica- 
tion authorizing the renewal of à pat- 
ent. Twenty licensing decisions were 
made prohibiting transactions in con- 
nection with Libya. 

4. Various enforcement actions men- 
tioned in previous reports continue to 
be pursued. In October 1990, based upon 
violations of IEEPA, the U.S. Customs 
Service seized $3 million in funds at а 
New York bank and $800,000 at à bank 
in Florida. The U.S. attorneys for the 
respective jurisdictions utilized 18 
U.S.C. 1956, the Money Laundering 
Control Act, to effect the seizures. This 
marks the first time that this statute 
has been used to effect seizures based 
upon an IEEPA violation. This con- 
tinuing investigation centers around 
an alleged conspiracy to invest Libyan 
funds in various U.S. businesses and 
technology. 

In November 1990, FAC blocked a let- 
ter of credit in the amount of $332,124, 
drawn on the account of à U.S. manu- 
facturer to pay а South Korean firm 
for the shipment of industrial equip- 
ment to Libya. The funds have been 
placed into а blocked account, and the 
investigation into the actions of the 
U.S. firm continues. 

5. The expenses incurred by the Fed- 
eral Government in the 6-month period 
from July 13, 1990, through December 
14, 1990, that are directly attributable 
to the exercise of powers and authori- 
ties conferred by the declaration of the 
Libyan national emergency are esti- 
mated at $407,603. Personnel costs were 
largely centered in the Department of 
the Treasury (particularly in the Office 
of Foreign Assets Control, the Customs 
Service, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Enforcement, the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Affairs, and the Office of the 
General Counsel), the Department of 
State, the Department of Commerce, 
the Department of Justice, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the National Secu- 
rity Council. 

6. The policies and actions of the 
Government of Libya continue to pose 
an unusual and extraordinary threat to 
the national security and foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. I shall con- 
tinue to exercise the powers at my dis- 
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posal to apply economic sanctions 
against Libya as long as these meas- 
ures are appropriate, and will continue 
to report periodically to the Congress 
on significant developments as re- 
quired by law. 
GEORGE BUSH. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, January 11, 1991. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. NUNN from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

The following-named brigadier general of 
the U.S. Marine Corps for promotion to the 
permanent grade of major general, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 624: 

James M. Myatt. 

I nominate the following-named captains 
in the line of the U.S. Navy for promotion to 
the permanent grade of rear admiral (lower 
half), pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, section 624, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


UNRESTRICTED LINE OFFICER 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 


Capt. David S. Bill Ш 27777068 5. 
Navy. 


Capt. Arthur K. Cebrowski METTETETZTNM 
U.S. Navy. 


Capt. John J. Mazach s. 


Navy. 


Capt. Bernard J. Smith s. 


Navy. 


Capt. Ernest F. Tedeschi, Jr. Ee 


U.S. Navy. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. WARNER (for himself, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. ROBB, 
Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. DOLE, Mr. SHELBY, 
Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. 
Вомр, Mr. BURNS, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. 
CoaTs, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. COHEN, Mr. 
CRAIG, Мг. D'AMATO, Mr. DOMENICI, 
Mr. GARN, Mr. GORTON, Mr. GRAMM, 
Mr. HATCH, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM, Mr. MACK, Mr. MCCAIN, 
Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. ROTH, Mr. RUD- 
MAN, Mr. SEYMOUR, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. 
SMITH, Mr. SPECTER, and Mr. THUR- 
MOND): 

S.J. Res. 2. Joint resolution to authorize 
the use of U.S. Armed Forces pursuant to 
U.N. Security Council Resolution 678, placed 
on the calendar. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. MITCHELL, and Mr. WARNER): 

S. Res. 11. Resolution to commend the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations; consid- 
ered and agreed to. 
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By Mr. BRADLEY (for himself, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. DOLE, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. KOHL, Ms. 
MIKULSKI, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. GLENN, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. DIXON, Mr. WARNER, 
Mr. THURMOND, Mr. SIMON, Mr. GRA- 
НАМ, Mr. DODD, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
DECONCINI, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. 
McCAIN, Mr. МАСК, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. BRYAN and Мг. SAR- 
BANES): 

S. Res. 12. Resolution calling upon Presi- 
dent Gorbachev to refrain from further use 
of force against the democratically elected 
government of Lithuania, Latvia, or Estonia; 
considered and agreed to. 


_—- 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1 
At the request of Mr. KERRY, his 
name was added as а cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1, а joint resolu- 
tion regarding United States policy to 
reverse Iraq's occupation of Kuwait. 


——— 


SENATE RESOLUTION  11—COM- 
MENDING THE SECRETARY GEN- 
ERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
MITCHELL, and Mr. WARNER) submitted 
the following resolution; which was 
considered and agreed to: 

S. RES. 11 

Whereas 16 із in the interest of all parties 
to explore every reasonable avenue to 
achieve a resolution of the Persian Gulf cri- 
sis without war. 

Whereas the United Nations has played a 
central role in efforts to achieve the total 
withdrawal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait. 

Whereas the United Nations Security 
Council has passed 12 separate resolutions 
calling for the accomplishment of those 
goals. 

Whereas the United Nations Secretary 
General Perez de Cuellar has announced his 
intention to travel to the Persian Gulf, in- 
cluding to Iraq, to make a last effort to con- 
vince Iraqi President Saddam Hussein to 
withdraw his forces from Kuwait before Jan- 
uary 15, 1991. 

Resolved, That the Senate commends the 
Secretary Genera] for his initiative. 

That the Senate hopes that the Secretary 
General’s mission will lead to a peaceful res- 
olution of the Persian Gulf crisis, to include 
the total withdrawal of Iraqi forces from Ku- 
wait. 


—— — 


SENATE RESOLUTION 12—REL- 
ATIVE TO THE USE OF FORCE IN 
THE BALTIC NATIONS 


Mr. BRADLEY (for himself, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. DOLE, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. D’AMATO, Mr. KOHL, Ms. 
MIKULSKI, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. GLENN, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. DIXON, Mr. WARNER, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. SIMON, Mr. GRAHAM, 
Mr. DODD, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Мг. DECON- 
CINI, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. MCCAIN, 
Mr. MACK, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. 
BRYAN, and Mr. SARBANES) submitted 
the following resolution; which was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 
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S. RES. 12 

Whereas President Gorbachev has deployed 
troops to Lithuania and begun to use force to 
impose his rule in place of the democrat- 
ically elected government of Lithuania; 

Whereas the United States has never rec- 
ognized the forcible annexation of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia into the Soviet Union; 

Whereas these Baltic nations have been at 
the forefront of economic reform and real de- 
mocratization among the people of the So- 
viet Union; and 

Whereas the government of Lithuania has 
responded with an urgent appeal for the im- 
mediate support of all democratic countries 
to protect the independence and democracy 
of Lithuania and the Baltic States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate calls on Presi- 
dent Gorbachev to refrain from further use 
of coercive tactics against the democrat- 
ically elected government of Lithuania, Lat- 
via, or Estonia. Such coercive tactics are un- 
acceptable among the community of demo- 
cratic nations and especially so at a time 
when the world, including the Soviet Union 
itself, is united in opposition to the forcible 
annexation of another small nation, Kuwait, 
by its brutal neighbor, Iraq. 


— | 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce that the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry wil hold a hearing on agricul- 
tural trade and agricultural reform in 
the Soviet Union as they effect United 
States agriculture. The hearing will be 
held on Wednesday, January 23, 1991 at 
9:30 a.m. in SR-332. For further infor- 
mation, pleace contact Lynnett Wag- 
ner of the committee staff at 224-5207. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Committee on Rules 
and Administration will meet to orga- 
nize on Wednesday, January 30, 1991, at 
9:30 a.m., in SR-301. At this meeting 
the committee plans to adopt its rules 
of procedure and to select members for 
the Joint Committee on Printing and 
the Joint Committee of Congress on 
the Library. 

The committee will also consider leg- 
islative and administrative items cur- 
rently pending in its agenda, including 
an original resolution authorizing ex- 
penditures by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration for the 102d Con- 
gress. 

For further information regarding 
this meeting, please contact Carole 
Blessington of the Rules Committee 
staff on 224-0278. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


HONORING AMERICA'S BEST 
AIRLINE 
е Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, those of 
us from the Great Lakes region have 
long been proud of the excellent service 
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provided by the Milwaukee-based air- 
line Midwest Express. 

Yesterday, we learned that the secret 
is finally out. The January issue of 
Consumer Reports Travel Letter re- 
veals to all Americans that Midwest 
Express is—overall—the best airline in 
America. 

Speaking from personal experience, I 
can say the following: Midwest Express 
is second to none. And I would like to 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
the folks at Midwest Express for this 
richly deserved honor. 

I ask that an article from the Mil- 
waukee Journal on this subject be in- 
cluded in the RECORD at this point. 

The article follows: 

ON ТОР: MIDWEST EXPRESS NAMED BEST 

AIRLINE IN UNITED STATES 
(By Tim Cuprisin) 

Midwest Express was rated ''best US air- 
line overall" in the January issue of 
Consumer Reports Travel Letter. 

The monthly travel newsletter praised the 
Milwaukee-based airline as the only US car- 
rier providing “ассербаМе comfort for the 
traveler on any coach ticket, including the 
cheapest excursion." 

The airline’s comfortable seating and pre- 
mium meals earned Midwest Express an in- 
clusion in the newsletter's “10 Good Trans- 
portation Values.“ 

“However small its present market, this 
niche carrier is a welcome exception to the 
sameness of most US coach air travel," ac- 
cording to the newsletter. Published in 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., by Consumers Union, 
the 85,000-circulation newsletter is aimed 
mostly at non-business travelers. 

Midwest Express President Tim Hoeksema 
said that maintaining the airline's reputa- 
tion for service was “something that we 
work very hard to do.” 

“When I look at this thing, it just renews 
to me the fact that people want good service 
and they want good value," Hoeksema said. 

Hoeksema said the airline's status as a 
“niche carrier," which serves a specific area 
of the flying market, made it easier to stress 
service. 

“We have a successful basic formula and 
stick to 16,” Hoeksema said. “Тһе fact that 
we're small makes it easier to do this type of 
thing. It's not all things to all people.“ 

Recently, Midwest became the only US 
carrier to offer credit card telephones in all 
planes. 

BATEMAN PRAISES MIDWEST 


Mitchell Airport Director Barry Bateman 
said Midwest Express was responsible for 
“putting us on the map.” 

Midwest Express is awfully good for Mil- 
waukee and awfully good for Mitchell Air- 
port," Bateman said. It's very nice to be 
standing out in the concourse and executives 
will come in from Boston and New York, and 
they will remark about what a nice trip 
they've had. It's а real feather in our cap 
that Midwest Express is here." 

Bateman said Midwest Express was one of 
the few airlines created after the industry 
was deregulated that has thrived. He said its 
success stemmed from its focus on Wisconsin 
business Піегв. 

Hoeksema said that the recession and 
higher fuel prices had forced the airline to 
spend the first quarter of 1991 preserving its 
market, rather than expanding. But he said 
that passenger figures had not dropped 
much, since about 75% of the airline's pas- 
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sengers were business fliers, rather than dis- 
cretionary travelers. 

W.B. Leonard, managing editor of the 
newsletter, said Midwest Express routinely 
Scored highly in surveys of seating comfort. 

The airline's fleet of 13 DC-9s has only two 
rows of two seats each, an arrangement most 
US airlines limit to first class seating. Most 
airlines have three seats іп а row in coach.e 


HONORING  CHIPPEWA SPRINGS 


CORP. AND LEINENKUGEL’S 
BREWERY 
ө Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, all 


Americans are proud of the sacrifice 
being made by the young men and 
women who are representing our coun- 
try in the Persian Gulf. I rise today to 
applaud some of my constituents who 
have gone the extra mile to lighten the 
burden on those courageous young sol- 
diers. 

The Chippewa Springs Corp. of Chip- 
pewa Falls, WI, together with the 
Jacob Leinenkugel Brewing Co., has 
shipped 800 cases of bottled spring 
water to our military personnel sta- 
tioned in Saudi Arabia. 

Thanks to this important joint 
project, our troops will enjoy 20,000 16- 
ounce bottles of refreshing Wisconsin 
spring water. Truly can it be said of 
our soldiers: ‘‘Blessed are they who 
thirst for what is right.’’ I therefore ex- 
tend a heartfelt thanks to the generous 
Wisconsinites who have made this im- 
portant donation.e 


ORDERS FOR SATURDAY 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 8 a.m. on Satur- 
day, January 12; that following the 
prayer, the Journal of proceedings be 
deemed approved to date and the time 
for the two leaders be reserved for their 
use later in the day. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
immediately following the prayer on 
Saturday, there be 3 hours 10 minutes 
of debate on the consideration of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1, the Nunn, et 
al., joint resolution, with the majority 
leader or his designee controlling 110 
minutes and the Republican leader or 
his designee controlling 80 minutes; 
that at the conclusion or yielding back 
of time, the Senate proceed to vote 
without any intervening action or de- 
bate on passage of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1; and that upon the disposition 
of Senate Joint Resolution 1, the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 2, the Dole- 
Warner, et al., resolution, on which 
there will be 2 hours 10 minutes of de- 
bate, with the Republican leader or his 
designee controlling 80 minutes and the 
majority leader or his designee con- 
trolling 50 minutes; and that at the 
conclusion or yielding back of time, 
the Senate proceed to vote without any 
intervening action or debate on pas- 
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sage of Senate Joint Resolution 2; and 
that with respect to the consideration 
of these two resolutions, no amend- 
ments or motions be in order, except 
for motions to reconsider and to table 
the passage of these resolutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
want to thank my colleague, the dis- 
tinguished acting Republican leader, 
and the Republican leader, with whom 
I have reached this agreement follow- 
ing many hours of discussion along 
with many colleagues on both sides 
who participated in those discussions. 

Under this agreement, for the infor- 
mation therefore of Senators, to sum- 
marize, the Senate will reconvene at 8 
a.m. on Saturday morning—actually 
now this morning, it just being after 
midnight now—and we will debate for 3 
hours and 10 minutes on the Nunn, et 
al., resolution. There will then be a 
vote on that at 11:10 a.m. on Saturday. 
Assuming that will be an approxi- 
mately 20-minute vote, beginning at 
approximately 11:30, or immediately 
following that vote, the Senate will 
then debate for 2 hours and 10 minutes 
on the Dole-Warner resolution, with a 
vote on that to occur at approximately 
1:40 p.m., pursuant to this agreement. 
There will be no amendments to either 
resolution. There will be no other mat- 
ters before the Senate at that time, 
just these two votes on the two com- 
peting resolutions. 

Mr. President, if I might, I further 
ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution filed earlier yesterday by 
Senators WARNER and DOLE, et al., be 
considered introduced and that it be 
placed on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President and 
Members of the Senate, that is a nec- 
essary prerequisite to having it up for 
consideration later today. So the mat- 
ter will be concluded with rollcall 
votes to occur—to repeat once more— 
at approximately 11:10 a.m. on the 
Nunn resolution and at approximately 
1:40 p.m. on the Warner resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The dis- 
tinguished acting minority leader is 
recognized. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the majority 
leader and express to him we, too, are 
pleased we could compress this time 
and meet this schedule. But I want to 
say, certainly, to those on this side of 
the aisle that the time will be exces- 
sively compressed in the morning hour 
from the time when the Senate begins 
its business until the approximate time 
of the rollcall vote the leader has just 
described for reasons that I understand 
remained apparent between the minor- 
ity leader and the majority leader ear- 
lier in the day. 
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And so I would remind my colleagues 
that their schedule will be available to 
them in the morning. There are some 
times that we were not able to meet in 
the form of the full time requested. 
And so I am just saying to those on our 
side of the aisle that schedule for their 
remarks will be strictly adhered to in 
order to meet this schedule and we will 
continue our statements tonight. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thank my col- 
league. 


RECESS UNTIL 8 A.M. TODAY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair notes there are no other Sen- 
ators on the floor who are authorized 
to be recognized. There appears to be 
no other business before the body at 
this time. 

Under the previous order the Senate 
will stand in recess until the hour of 8 
a.m. 

Thereupon, the Senate, at 2:39 a.m., 
recessed until Saturday, January 12, 
1991, at 8 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate January 11, 1991: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
JON DAVID GLASSMAN, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA, A CAREER MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE, CLASS OF MINISTER-COUNSELOR, TO BE AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE REPUBLIC OF 
PARAGUAY. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


DONNA M. OWENS, OF OHIO, TO BE DIRECTOR OF THE 
BUREAU OF JUSTICE ASSISTANCE (NEW POSITION). 
IN THE AIR FORCE 

THE FOLLOWING PERSON FOR RESERVE OF THE AIR 
FORCE APPOINTMENT, IN THE GRADE INDICATED, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 593, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, WITH A VIEW TO DESIGNATION UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 8067, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, TO PERFORM THE DUTIES INDICATED. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 

FORTUNATO Т. ELIZAGA, 50698 


THE FOLLOWING PERSONS FOR RESERVE OF THE AIR 
FORCE APPOINTMENT, IN THE GRADE INDICATED, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 593, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, WITH A VIEW TO DESIGNATION UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 8067, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, TO PERFORM THE DUTIES INDICATES. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


DONALD E. BAYLES,| 
BENJAMIN A. MALDONADO, 

THE FOLLOWING OFFICER FOR RESERVE OF THE AIR 
FORCE APPOINTMENT, IN THE GRADE INDICATED, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 593, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, WITH A VIEW TO DESIGNATION UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 8067, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, TO PERFORM THE DUTIES INDICATED. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


EDWARD J. PASQUARELLA ETTETE SE 


THE FOLLOWING REGULAR OFFICERS FOR RESERVE OF 
THE AIR FORCE APPOINTMENT, IN THE GRADE INDI- 
CATED, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 593, TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
ROBERT L. COOPER, JR. Esso УЙ 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
JOSEPH M. HARVEY ШЕТКЕ \ 
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LINE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


HERBERT A. HARRISON; 
BROOKS E. ЗНЕІ ТО! 


THE FOLLOWING RETIRED OFFICER FOR RESERVE OF 
THE AIR FORCE APPOINTMENT, IN THE GRADE INDI- 
CATED, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 593, TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE. 


RETIRED RESERVE 
To be colonel 
WALTER В. LAWRENCEESVOS 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS FOR RESERVE OF THE AIR 
FORCE (NON-EAD) PROMOTION, IN THE GRADE INDI- 
CATED, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 1552, TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE. 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


DENNIS В. FAIRBOUR: 
STANLEY E. ZEIT 
LINE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


ROGER A. ENGSTRO! 
JOHN A. MATHESON| 
DANNY J. WA 


THE FOLLOWING STUDENTS OF THE UNIFORMED SERV- 
ICES UNIVERSITY OF THE HEALTH SCIENCES CLASS OF 
1991, FOR. APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE, 
EFFECTIVE UPON THEIR GRADUATION UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF SECTION 2114, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, WITH GRADE AND DATE OF RANK TO BE DETER- 
MINED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE. 


BRIAN D. AFFLECEE Ve Oo em 


BILL P. WATSO! 
RICHARD M. Z 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE ACTIVE 
DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED 
IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
SECTIONS 624 AND 628, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. 
THE OFFICER IDENTIFIED WITH AN ASTERISK IS ALSO 
NOMINATED FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE. 


ARMY 
To be colonel 
JOSEPH 8 HUNTER 
To be major 
JAMES M. FAA 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
ROBERT D. HGD 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be major 


CAROLE A. BUCK 
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THE FOLLOWING-NAMED INDIVIDUALS FOR APPOINT- 
MENT IN THE RESERVE OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNTTED 
STATES CODE, SECTIONS 593(A), 594 AND 3353: 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be colonel 
RAY D. BERRINGERBETZETESNI 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


LOUIS Е.М. DEL GUERCIO| 
GEOFFREY M. GRAEB 
GEORGE PODGORNY 
MARTIN C. ROBSON| 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


JAMES Е. ANDERSO УЯЙ 
MARCO Т. ЕССЕ ПО ЖҰ 
EUGENE J. СОЦПОМАМВ УЯ% o. 
LEO N. HOPKINS} ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 


JOHN R. KEARNS е 


PARVIS РАВТОУІ УАЙ 
FRANCIS Е.КОВАТО ЖАЙ 
RAMAN 8ВНАМКЕН ЖАЙ 
FRANK J. ЗОАТОМ 644 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS FOR PROMOTIONS 
IN THE RESERVE OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, U.S.C., SECTIONS 
593(A) AND 3370: 


CHAPLIN CORPS 
To be colonel 
CRAIG B. ANDERSONBTTETEI 


WALTER R. WADD: XXX-XX-X... 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN 
THE RESERVE OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, U.S. C., SECTIONS 
593(A) AND 3366: 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


THOMAS E. BATSKYETWTETEN 
RICHARD A. ВЕАСН Ж 
ERNEST D. BLISS 
RICHARD D. BROW 


IVAN E. PETERSON SG oan 
JOHN A. КАҮМАКЕН ЖАЙ 
JOHN C. RIECKS| XXX-XX-X. 
JAMES T. SPIV: ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 
THOMAS Е. STOKES БИ 
RICHARD T. TINKER 
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EDWARD 1 AND AAE 
EDWARD J. ZANDY 89% 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS ARE APPOINTED IN 
THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, IN THEIR 
ACTIVE DUTY GRADE, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 
10, UNITED STATE CODE, SECTION 531, 592, AND 533: 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
CELIO, MARY No ШШ 
PETERSON, 8. 
To be major 
BOYETTE, НОЧАНО ЖАЙ 


STRITMATTER, РАТЕМЕН Н ххх-хх- N. 
SULLIVAN, THERESA М 58 


To be first lieutenant 
WANLESS, HOWARD, 417-70-77010 
To be second lieutenant 


HOLLY, BRENDA J, 
KORHELY, LINDA 
SHIER, TERRY L, 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be major 


BROWN, JERRY 1 ТЕТЕ 
GARGAN, THOMAS P. 

GOLDSMITH, JONAT 
GUPTA, RAJ кұ ға 


XXX. XX- X. 


POWERS, NELSON В.Ё eee an 
RAHM, RONNIE L. an 


To be captain 


ARCHIBALD, DONALD, 
ARTERBURN, KATHER 1 


BATES, BRUCE XXX-XX-X.. 


HEIKES, GERALD 16 
HINES, CLAUDE JR, 
HOUSER, JOSEPH B. 
IACOVETTA, GLE 
JACKSON, DAVID B. 
JONES, HERBERT C | 
KOTCH, MICHAEL J. 
LADOUCEUR, BER' Y 

LANDRAU-LOPEZ, ҺАҒАЕЦ 


XXX-XX-X... 

XXX-XX-X... 
XXX-XX-X. 
XXX-XX-X... 


£ XXX- XXX... 
OBERLE, WILLIAM дос XXX. 


То nz first lieutenant 


CHAMBERLIN, CLINT В. УАЙ 
GIFFORD, MARK А. ШИБИР 
LATCH, DAVID А.) УЙ 
MAKS, JOSEPH D КНИН 
MULLON, JOHN с ВОТ 
PETERMAN, МІСНАЕЦ 62 
SHIREY, ROBERT У 1ꝶBZ T O'A 


То be second lieutenant 


GARVENS, JAY A| 
HIGH, GREGORY К. 
KELLEY, DARLEN E 
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OSBORNE, JOHN С. Уз, 
PEREDA, FRANCIS 
REINHART, РАУШ 20 
ROUPE, CEPHUS І ҰЙ 


VETERINARY CORPS 
To be major 
DAVIS, KELLY JE -ХХ-Х.. 


SMATHERS, ВЕУЕН! 
SWEARENGEN, JAM 
WEDAM, JACK М. 9.99 


MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 
To be captain 
JERABECK, DAVID А.6 ФИЯ 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 
FETTERS, LAWRENCEES?STO 2M 
To be captain 


AHN, PETER J XXX-XX-X.. 
ALDEN, JEFFREY D. 
BAL, GEORGE К ВТБ 
BENEDEK, DAVID M] 
BLACKMON, KEVIN РБ vo du 
BREWSTER, STEPHEN ЈО 
CHO, KENNETH н. Фа 
CITRONE, MICHA XXX-XX-X... 
CLINE, DAVID ВЁ 2724 


FOMIN, DIM: al 
GAERTNER, ERICH M 


ХХХ-ХХ-Х... 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED RESERVE OFFICERS' TRAIN- 
ING CORPS CADETS FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, IN THE GRADE OF SEC- 
OND LIEUTENANT UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIONS 531, 532, AND 533: 


BUAMSTRARCK, HILLARY T БОИ 
BUCKNER, DALE Н.Ә ЕТЕ 
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GIACOMINI, EUGENE ЕЁ Ж 
GUTIERREZ, MOISES МЁ 6% AA 
HEARON, ROBERT W cream 
HUY, ANTHONY Т. 5924 
JANSEN, MARK G 09565648 


WEBB, PHILLIP А 5 
IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED ARMY NATIONAL GUARD OF 
THE UNITED STATES OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN THE 
RESERVE OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, U.S.C., SECTION 3385: 


ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be colonel 


ALEXANDER Н. ВОО ЖОЙ 
JAMES C. DEGATIN. 2006 XXX. 


MAN 
ФАМЕВВ.ВРАСКМАМ УАЙ 
JOHN А.ТАМрҮ,08)| Ай 
TOMMY L. WILLIAM SESSO SO AR 
GEORGE Р. WISELL, 08% УҢ 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 
EDGAR E. rcs ШИ 
DONALD C. МА! 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be colonel 


EMMETT A. FRIEIBV ЖУ an 


ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be lieutenant colonel 
JESSE L. ADAMS, HDD 
р 


DOUGLAS J. WEST [PAV 
CHAPLAIN 
To be lieutenant colonel 
EUGENE C. МЕОМАМИТЕТЕІН 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


MICHAEL J. ЈЕММІМС ЖУУ 
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IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CER TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT CAPTAIN IN THE 
LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


CAPTAIN, LINE, USN, PERMANENT 


WALTER M. ELLIOTT 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN 
THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


COMMANDER, LINE, USN, PERMANENT 
THOMAS Е. KATANA LANNY K. MILLER 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT ТО 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, LINE, USN, 
PERMANENT 


THOMAS LITOWINSKY 
MICHAEL LOIZOS, JR 


MILTON D. ABNER 
WILLIAM W. ARRAS 


BETTY J. BLAND 
MARK R. BOETTCHER 
ROCKY 8. BOGGS 
ROBERT C. BROWN, JR 
GEOFFREY R. BURKE 
PETER R. BURKE 
RANDALL S. BUTLER 
JAY D. CALER 


KEVIN J. MASON 
WILLIAM R. MASSEY, JR 
JOE K. MCKAY 

MYRON F. MLACHAK, JR 
CHARLES L. NICHOLSON 
STEPHEN A. NOTT 
ELIZABETH D. OLMO 
JOHN F. ORTOLF 


DAVID B. CAMPBELL 
VIRGINIA E. CORNWELL GARY D. PASH 
JEFFERSON C. DAVIS KENNETH R. PATTERSON, 
GREGG A. DEBOODT JR 

WILLIAM G. DUBYAK PAUL E. PEPPER 
WILLIAM R. DURDEN JAMES W. REYNOLDS, JR 
JEFFREY T. ENGLE DONALD J. ROBERTS 
JINX FALKENHAGEN RAUL D. RODRIGUEZ 
MARK A. FILIPIC KEVIN G. SAIGHMAN 
JAMES A. GARRETT, JR JACK R. SAUVE 
MICHAEL D. GNOZZIO DANIEL М. SLACK 

DAVID W. GRUBER JAY M. SMITH 

DEMPSEY H. HARRISON WAYNE P. STAMPER 
CHARLES T. HAVENS JASON Е. TIBBELS 
HARRY M. HEISNER STEVEN J. TOBIA 
FRANKLIN D. HITT, JR JULIAN E. TONNING 
GLENN M. IRVINE STEPHEN C. TYSON 
MICHAEL E. KILEY JEFFREY F. WADE 
BRUCE R. KITCHEN DIAN J. B. WATABAYASHI 
FREDERICK J. LANDRO LARRY M. WATTS 
JOSEPH 8. LANGLEY MARILYN 8. WESSEL 
CHRISTOPHER J. LINDBERG WILLIAM 8. WOLFNER 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT CAPTAIN IN THE 
MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


CAPTAIN, MEDICAL CORPS, USN, PERMANENT 


HARRY J. BEECHAM, III GUIDO R. GHISELLI 
HAROLD R. BOHMAN MICHAEL K. KLEIN 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN 
THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.8. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


COMMANDER, MEDICAL CORPS, USN, PERMANENT 


WILLIAM M. ANDERSON ROBERT A. MARLEY 
FANANCY L. ANZALONE ROBERT G. MCALPINE, JR 
ROBERT J. BACKER LEE P. MILLER 
WILLIAM C. BAERTHLEIN ROBERT MORALES 
MICHAEL J. BAILEY MARK C. MUSMANNO 
JEFFREY L. BELL ANDREW P. NEUHAUSER 
ALBERT R. BLACKY JESUS A. M. OLCESE 
MICHAEL BOLGER HAROLD C. POSTON 
MAURICE L. BOUCHARD, JR JOHN В. RAFF 

JOHN E. BRITT PAUL W. RAGAN 

JAMES L. BUCK JOHN 8. REIFSCHNEIDER 
MICHAEL D. CANTY ROBERT L. RINGERING 
ROBERT P. CARRILLO MIGUEL A. RODRIGUEZ 
STEVEN CHALFIN WILLCOX K. RUFFIN 
PEGGY J. CHANDLER RONALD P. SEN 

EUGENE P. CHRISTIAN WILLIAM F. SIEBERT, JR 
JAMES M. CRUTCHER ROBERT 8. SMITH 
ROBERT 8. EPSTEIN ROBERT T. SPIRO 
RONALD J. ESCUDERO PAUL H. UHLE 

JAMES N. FRAME MARK R. WALLACE 
DAVID J. FUNSCH WILLIAM G. WATKIN 
SHAMEEM K. GHAURI PAUL R. WOLFF 

FRANK K. HIXON MICHAEL YEDINAK 
CHARLES B. HON WILLIAM M. YUDT 
DAVID H. HUNTER 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE SUPPLY CORPS OF THE U.8. NAVY, PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, SUPPLY CORPS, USN, 
PERMANENT 


ERIC L. PAGENKOPF 


MICHAEL K. ADAMS 
BRUCE D. COLE 
JENNIFER J. HUGHES 
ROBERT D. MARCINEK 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CER, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT CAPTAIN IN THE 


KYUNG C. MOON 
DONALD E. MUTKALA 
GREGORY M. ORIHEL 
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CHAPLAIN CORPS OF THE U.8. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


CAPTAIN, CHAPLAIN CORPS, USN, PERMANENT 


CHARLES E. BOURKE, JR 

THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN 
THE CHAPLAIN CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


COMMANDER, CHAPLAIN CORPS, USN, 
PERMANENT 


ALFREDO 8. LABARO JULIUS А. THOMAS 


JAMES P. OKIELTY 

THE FOLLOWING NAMED 0.8, NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE CHAPLAIN CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, 
PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. SECTION 
S31; 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, CHAPLAIN CORPS, 
USN, PERMANENT 


RALPH W. ARNOLD, JR PATRICK A. HAHN 
JAMES V. ASPARRO STEPHEN B. HALL 
STAN M. AUFDERHEIDE THEES C. HOFT 
WILLIAM J. BARTZ RICHARD R. HUBBARD 
STEPHEN P. BEYER STEPHEN A. HULSEY 
WILLIAM C, BLAIR, JR EDWARD E. JACK 


ROGER L. CRIM JAMES F. LOOBY 
WINFIELD 8. DAVIS WALKER E. MARSH, JR 
DANIEL E. DEATON BOBBITTI N. MAY 
WILBUR C. DOUGLASS, III PETER W. MCGEORY 
QUY W. DRAB JOSE E. MCLAUGHLIN 


ROBERT D. EVANS 
ВАМ J, FERRETTI, JR 
JAMES D. GANTT 
JAMES A. GAY 


THOMAS F. MELE 
JAMES J. MELLEY 
NATHANIEL MILTON 
DAVID E. MULLIS 
ARYEH 8. OBERSTEIN 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


WILLIAM M. PETRUSKA 
JAMES R. PIPKIN 


JAMES D. PUTTLER JAMES E. VINSON, JR 


JAMES L. SPIRITOSANTO CHRISTOPHER XENAKIS 
ROBERT D. STRICKLAND JAMES W. ZINN 
THOMAS E. THIES MICHAEL P. ZUFFOLETTO 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U. 8. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS OF THE U. 8. 
NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 531: 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, CIVIL ENGINEER 
CORPS, USN, PERMANENT 


DANIEL F. BACKMAN SCOTT P. CALISTI 
JOHN D, BELANGER ROBERT F. PARKER 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U. 8. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT CAPTAIN IN THE 
DENTAL CORPS OF THE U. 8. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


CAPTAIN, DENTAL CORPS, USN, PERMANENT 
WINTHROP B. CARTER WILLIAM A. WALKER, JR 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U. 8. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT СОМ- 
MANDER IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF THE U. 8. 
NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 531: 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, MEDICAL SERVICE 
CORPS, USN, PERMANENT 


ROBERT P. AITKEN GREGG M. BARINGOLDZ 
TIMOTHY G. ALBERT ROGER A. BATCHELOR 
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BARBARA A. BOYD 
ELIZABETH A. BURNS 
JOHN A. DALESSANDRO 
MICHAEL J. DEJAEGER 
STEVEN J. DWINE 
LYNN L. FLOWERS 
ALFRED L. GLOVER 
ALLAN J. HAMMAR 
ROGER P. HANSON 
ROBERT J. JACOBS 
TREVOR R. JONES 
DONNA M. MURDOCH 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U. 8. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CER, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN 
THE NURSE CORPS OF THE U. 8. NAVY, U. 8. NAVY, PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


COMMANDER, NURSE CORPS, USN, PERMANENT 
JIMMIE L. OLIVER 


WAYNE J. OSBORNE 
ANDREW R. PORTER 
JOHN ROSSI, III 

WING SUE M. SHIU 
RICKIE L. 808H 

ROBIN A. R. SPAULDING 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED 1). 8. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE NURSE CORPS OF THE U. 8. NAVY, PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, NURSE CORPS, USN, 


PERMANENT 
ROSARIA GEMENDER NANCYE K. WARREN 
BONNY J. C. LAMPO RONALD A. YAKSHAW 


LORETTA A. MADDEN DEBRA D. YAREMA 


ELIZABETH A. MCDONALD 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


IMMINENT SOVIET REPRESSION 
ENDANGERS IMPROVED SOVIET- 
AMERICAN RELATIONS 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
this Member addressed the House on the im- 
minent Soviet repression of the Baltic States 
as Americans and the world focus attention on 
the crisis in the Persian Gulf region. It was 
suggested that crushing the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the people of these Baltic nations to 
regain their independence would do severe 
damage to Soviet-American relations. Soviet 
President Gorbachev clearly has great prob- 
lems in holding together the republics and di- 
verse ethnic groups of the U.S.S.R., but he 
can for legitimate reasons, and should for 
pragmatic reasons, distinguish between the 
Baltic nations which were illegally annexed as 
a result of the infamous pact between Hitler 
and Stalin. The attention of Members of the 
House is requested to the following excellent 
related editorial of January 8, 1991, found in 
the Fremont, (NE,) Tribune: 

SOVIET BALTIC ACTION THREATENS RELATIONS 

The United States has been put in a pre- 
carious position by the Soviet Union’s deci- 
sion to send troops into its Baltic republics 
to enforce that country’s draft. 

The Bush administration cannot stand by 
idly with the looming possibility that the 
Soviets will use force to quell future unrest 
is present. Yet the administration must be 
careful in its criticism for fear of losing a 
U.S.-Soviet relationship that ended the Cold 
War and helped give legitimacy to U.S. ac- 
tions in the Persian Gulf. 

The United States has not let the Baltic 
action go unnoticed, and rightfully so. 

Presidential press secretary Martin 
Fitzwater, in an administration statement 
released Tuesday, fell just short of 
lambasting the Soviets for their action 
against the Baltic republics. His call of the 
Kremlin to cease attempts at intimidation” 
emphasized the concern of the Bush adminis- 
tration and echoed the sentiments of many 
governmental officials, world politicos and 
us. 

We find it impossible to fathom how 
Gorbachev can avoid escalation of military 
intervention in the rebellious republics once 
it is started. It’s similar to the proverbial 
liar—it’s difficult to lie the first time, but 
untruths become easier and more frequent as 
time passes. 

It's very easy to see how the use of the So- 
viet military might not stop with draft en- 
forcement. Gorbachev's main goal is to pre- 
serve the Soviet Union, keeping its 15 repub- 
lics together. Forcing Baltic draft dodgers to 
enlist is insignificant to outright secession- 
ist rebellion, a definite possibility in a crum- 
bling Soviet Union. 

The use of military intervention in the 
Baltics only will further irritate the situa- 


tion in breakaway secessionist republics, 
where anti-Soviet sentiment is strong and 
grows stronger each day. Gorbachev is bound 
to use his strong-arm tactics again and 
again, until his union is preserved or еп- 
gulfed in all-out civil war. 

The Bush administration's 180-degree turn 
from vocal Gorbachev supporter to critic in- 
dicates the weightiness of recent events in 
the Soviet Union that have moved tnat coun- 
try away from liberalization in recent years 
toward the authoritarian shadow of renewed 
conservatism. 

Should Gorbachev implement domestic 
policies encouraged by Sovet hard-liners, the 
United States will have to reconsider its 
partnership with Moscow. To what degree 
U.S.-Soviet relations will deteriorate is un- 
known. But there is already talk that a su- 
perpower summit next month in Moscow 
could be canceled if Soviet domestic policy 
doesn't satisfy the United States. 

Should the United States be too harsh in 
its assessment of Gorbachev, 16 faces possible 
loss of а stalwart ally іп its standoff against 
Iraq and Saddam Hussein. What is now dual 
diplomacy could very easily become adver- 
sarial diplomacy should the Soviet Union 
react negatively to U.S. criticism. Such was 
the accepted practice during the Cold War— 
Washington and Moscow opposing each other 
no matter the issue. 

Clearly, Gorbachev's actions threaten to 
reverse the warming of East-West relations. 
The United States can't very well continue 
to praise the perestroika and glasnost of 
Nobel Peace Prize winner Gorbachev when 
his means of attaining them fly in the face of 
accepted democratic practices. 

When Gorbachev first set on this course of 
liberalization and democratization, he asked 
the United States to keep its mouth shut 
about the internal problems that were bound 
to result and his methods of handling them. 
He warned that criticism could have а 
chilling effect on U.S.-Soviet relations. 

The United States has not and should not 
meet Gorbachev's demand if Soviet crack- 
downs continue. But the United States will 
have to suffer the consequences. 


A BAD PEACE IS WORSE THAN 
WAR 


HON. BILL EMERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is my privi- 
lege to submit for the consideration of my col- 
leagues the most trenchant, articulate, inci- 
sive, single brief statement on the Middle East 
crisis that has come to my attention. It is a 
statement on the subject by our former Presi- 
dent, Richard Nixon, which appeared on the 
op-ed page of the Saint Louis Post-Dispatch 
on Tuesday of this week. 


[From the Saint Louis Post-Dispatch, Jan. 8, 
1991) 


А BAD PEACE IS WORSE THAN WAR—SANC- 
TIONS ARE NOT THE ANSWER; UNITED 
STATES MUST BE READY TO FIGHT 


(By Richard Nixon) 


It is time for some straight talk about why 
400,000 young Americans spent Christmas in 
the deserts of Saudi Arabia and why in less 
than two weeks the United States may be 
once again at war. 

We must first be clear about what the con- 
flict is not about. 

If we must resort to military force to drive 
Saddam Hussein from Kuwait, it will not be 
& war about democracy. While our goal is to 
restore Kuwait's legitimate government, it 
is hypocritical to suggest we hope to bring 
democracy to Kuwait. Except for Israel, 
there are no democracies in the Mideast, and 
there will be none in the foreseeable future. 
The emir of Kuwait is among the world's 
more benevolent dictators, but once he is 
back in his palace in Kuwait City, he will 
still be a dictator. 

Nor is intervention justified because Sad- 
dam is а cruel leader. President Bush has 
been criticized for equating him with Adolf 
Hitler. Whether he is that bad is irrelevant. 
He is bad enough. Saddam's soldiers are mur- 
dering, torturing and raping defenseless Ku- 
waitis and pillaging the country. He violated 
international law by using chemical weapons 
against Iran and the Kurds. 

But if our policy were to punish cruel lead- 
ers, we would not be allied with Syria's 
President Hafez al-Assad. He ordered the 
massacre of 20,000 innocent people in the city 
of Hema in his own country, has supported 
international terrorism and presided over an 
army that has committed brutal atrocities 
in Lebanon. 

Both Syria and Iraq threaten our interests, 
but today Iraq poses a profoundly greater 
threat. 

Those who fault Bush for enlisting Assad’s 
support should remember Winston Church- 
ill’s classic rejoinder to those who criticized 
him for supporting Stalin after Hitler in- 
vaded the Soviet Union during World War П: 
“If Hitler invaded hell, I think I would find 
а kind word to say about the devil іп the 
House of Commons." 

We are in the Persian Gulf for two major 
reasons. 

First, Saddam has unlimited ambitions to 
dominate one of the most important strate- 
gic areas in the world. 

When Sen. Бор Dole said we were in the 
gulf for oil and Secretary of State James 
Baker said we were there for jobs, they were 
criticized for justifying our actions on purely 
selfish grounds. We should not apologize for 
defending our vital economic interests. Had 
we not intervened, an international outlaw 
would today control more than 40 percent of 
the world's oil. 

While, by stringent energy conservation, 
the United States might be able to get along 
without oil from the gulf, Western Europe 
апа Japan could not. What happens to the 
economies of other great industrial nations 
directly affects the economy of the United 
States. 


€ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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We cannot allow Saddam to blackmail us 
and our allies into accepting his aggressive 
goals by giving him а choke hold on our oil 
lifeline. Because he has oil he has the means 
to acquire the weapons he needs for aggres- 
sion against his neighbors, eventually in- 
cluding nuclear weapons. If he succeeds in 
Kuwait, he will attack others, and he will 
use whatever weapons he has to achieve his 
goals. 

If we do not stop him now, we will have to 
stop him later, when the cost in young 
American lives will be infinitely greater. 

There is an even more important long-term 
reason for rolling back Iraq's aggression. We 
cannot be sure, as many believe and hope, 
that we are entering into a new, post-Cold 
War era where armed aggression will no 
longer be an instrument of national policy. 
But we can be sure that if Saddam profits 
from aggression, other potential aggressors 
in the world will be tempted to wage war 
against their neighbors. 

If we succeed in getting Saddam out of Ku- 
wait in accordance with the U.N. resolution 
and in eliminating his capacity to wage war 
in the future—which must be our goal if he 
refuses to get out peacefully and forces us to 
&ct militarily—we will have the credibility 
to deter aggression elsewhere without send- 
ing American forces. 

The world will take seriously U.S. 
warnings against aggression. 

Some critics argue that we should con- 
tinue sanctions for as long as 18 months be- 
fore resorting to force. They contend that 
even if sanctions do not work, Saddam will 
be во weakened that we will suffer fewer cas- 
ualties if war does come. 

They are wrong on three counts. First, 
while the Iraqi people suffer the effects of 
the sanctions, Saddam will direct his re- 
sources so that the Iraqi military will not. 

Second, while sanctions will weaken Iraq, 
they will weaken us more because of the po- 
litical difficulty of holding our alliance to- 
gether abroad and maintaining support for 
our troop commitment at home. 

Finally, the most the critics can claim is 
that it is possible that sanctions might 
work. It is certain that military force will 
work. The stakes are too high to risk failure. 

Other critics believe diplomacy will even- 
tually convince Saddam that he should get 
out of Kuwait. But neither diplomacy nor 
sanctions has a chance unless he knows that 
if he does not get out of Kuwait peacefully, 
the American people and our allies will be 
united in support of driving him out mili- 


tary. 

Should Secretary Baker's meeting with 
Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz fail to 
produce an agreement that complies uncon- 
ditionally with the U.N. resolution, we must 
remember that when dealing with an insatia- 
ble aggressor a bad peace is worse than war 
because it will inevitably lead to a bigger 
war. 

If we must go to war it will not be just a 
war about oil. It will not be a war about a ty- 
rant’s cruelty. It will not be a war about de- 
mocracy. 

It will be a war about peace—not just 
peace in our time, but peace for our children 
and grandchildren in the years ahead. 

If Saddam gains in any way from his ag- 
gression, despite our unprecedented commit- 
ment of economic, diplomatic and military 
power, other aggressors will be encouraged 
to wage war against their neighbors and 
peace will be in jeopardy everywhere in the 
world. 

That is why our commitment in the gulf is 
а highly moral enterprise. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


TRIBUTE TO SHENANDOAH 
UNIVERSITY 


HON. D. FRENCH SLAUGHTER, JR 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Мг. SLAUGHTER of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to pay tribute to an old institution 
and the newest university in the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. On January 1, 1991, Shen- 
andoah College and Conservatory, located in 
my district in the northern Shenandoah Valley, 
became Shenandoah University. 

Since the institution was established in 1875 
as a conservatory, Shenandoah has become 
renowned as a leader in the instruction of 
music and the arts. As demand for an institu- 
tion of higher education in the Winchester 
area increased, Shenandoah expanded its 
curriculum, and in 1974 the college and con- 
servatory became a single 4-year institution, 
attracting students from across the Common- 
wealth and the Nation. Shenandoah University 
offers a wide range of educational opportuni- 
ties, and as a full university will expand still 
further, fulfilling the need for a university in the 
northern Shenandoah Valley. 

1 am both pleased and proud to tell my col- 
leagues of Virginia's newest university, and | 
am sure that you will be hearing much about 
this unique institution in years to come. 


A VISION OF JUSTICE 


HON. ILEANA ROSLEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, this year 
our distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
Senator from Florida [BOB GRAHAM], was pre- 
sented with the American Jewish Congress 
Stephen Wise Award. This award signifies the 
highest honor to those who are dedicated and 
committed to issues of concern to the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress and the American Jew- 
ish community. 

The award was named after Mr. Stephen 
Wise, who was not only the founder of the 
American Jewish Congress, but also a leader 
within the Jewish community. It is not often 
that this award is presented, and | congratu- 
late Senator ВОВ GRAHAM on this tremendous 
honor. 
| commend to my colleagues a speech de- 
livered by Senator GRAHAM at the American 
Jewish Congress award dinner: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR BOB GRAHAM AT THE 
AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS' DINNER ON 
JANUARY 8, 1991 
Thank you. Adele and I are honored and 

humbled to receive this recognition. 

Tonight, I am reminded of words that I 
spoke in January 12 years ago. On a cold day 
in Tallahassee, outside the Capitol, I was 
sworn in as Governor of Florida. I said this 
was & proud day for the Graham family— 
which had known adversity and victory, joy 
and pain. But this day we will long remem- 
ber * * * and we feel the same way tonight. 
We feel that special combination of pride and 
humility because we know the stature of the 
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namesake of this award: Rabbi Stephen 8. 
Wise, one of the founders of the American 
Jewish Congress. 

We know who attended that first American 
Jewish Congress convention at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in Philadelphia in 1918 
along with Dr. Wise: A young woman 
from Milwaukee named Golda Meyerson, 
Henry Morgenthau, Louis Lipsky and Felix 
Frankfurter, who would later serve with dis- 
tinction on the Supreme Court. One of the 
proudest points of Graham family history is 
that my brother Phil was a law clerk for 
Felix Frankfurter at the Supreme Court. 

We are humbled because we know the pow- 
erful words of Dr. Wise, spoken 75 years ago 
as this great organization was formed. Dr. 
Wise said we should deal directly with the 
challenges of the day, not gloss them over. 
Like all rabbis, Dr. Wise had an expansive 
vocabulary. He urged the founders of the 
American Jewish Congress not to palliate. 
Palliate means to concel the gravity of a sit- 
uation by offering excuses, or, in а medical 
sense, to ease without curing. Dr. Wise's wis- 
dom, his rejection of the superficial, his call 
to justice * * * are just as relevant today—if 
not more so. 

JUSTICE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


We should put the immediate crisis in the 
Persian Gulf in a longer range context. After 
resolution of this crisis—one way or an- 
other—how do we serve our long-range inter- 
ests in this region? It would be a mistake, an 
over-simplification, to personalize this crisis 
to one person: Saddam Hussein. 

That would be a modern-day form of 
palliation—concealing the gravity and the 
complexity of the issue. To personalize the 
Persian Gulf to one man hides these other 
factors that helped shape the current crisis: 
(a.) The rise of fundamentalism. (b.) The rise 
of populism against a regime that was seen 
as privileged. (c.) Competition for scarce re- 
sources, particularly water. 

To personalize this crisis means that we 
would be satisfied if Saddam Hussein leaves 
Kuwait. Our objectives must be broader—to 
move toward stability in the Middle East. 
That means the deadly Iraqi military threat 
must be reduced, either by military action or 
by longterm embargo. Our objective is to ad- 
vance democracy in a region of tyranny. In 
that effort, Israel is the model. 

JUSTICE IN THE WORLD 


Before World War I, one of the main goals 
of the newly formed American Jewish Con- 
gress was to assure the safety and dignity of 
Jews around the world, particularly in Eu- 
rope as the world faced the prospect of war. 
That concern—for world Jewry—is just as 
fundamental as we and this century as it was 
in the beginning of the century. 

The great emigration of Soviet Jews, the 
Exodus to freedom, must not be taken for 
granted. At times, the Soviet Union seems 
like an oxymoron * * * there is no union. 

Again, we should not be content to person- 
alize changes in the Soviet Union into one 
man: Gorbachev. Changes in the Soviet 
Union should transcend one man *** 
changes should be institutionalized and put 
into law. The right to emigrate must be part 
of the code of Soviet lawbooks, not merely 
part of a Gorbachev speech. 

I urge caution as we move to assist the So- 
viet Union with its domestic problems. I was 
skeptical of the Administration's decision to 
waive Jackson-Vanik because the right to 
emigrate hasn't been established by law. The 
President should weigh very carefully the 
stagnation of peristroika and the long delay 
by the Soviets in codifying the right to emi- 
grate in deciding the future of our aid. 
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JUSTICE AT HOME 

In the past two years, I've traveled around 
the world. The people of this world still look 
to America as а beacon of freedom. The work 
of the American Jewish Congress is part of 
the reason that our nation is respected for 
justice. The search for civil rights and 
human rights is more than rhetoric for the 
American Jewish Congress. You have 
achieved results, decade after decade. 

But we know that the American revolution 
that began more than 200 years is a dynamic 
revolution. We continue to face new chal- 
lenges. We must reject the politics of racial 
and ethnic fear. We're facing Hussein's poi- 
son gas in the Middle East, but we must not 
overlook the poison politics of David Duke. 

In our democracy, there is no substitute 
for participation by citizens who are alert to 
the tricks of hate-mongers and who are com- 
mitted to justice for all. And so tonight— 
some 75 years after that preliminary con- 
ference of what would become the American 
Jewish Congress—we re-dedicate ourselves to 
the principles of Rabbi Wise, who said: 

“Not relief, but redress, Not palliation, but 
prevention. Not charity, but justice. This is 
the only program worthy of a great and 
proud people.” 


—— — 


IMPROVEMENT OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF JUSTICE IN THE AMERI- 
CAS 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, as you may 
know, the Enterprise for the Americas Initiative 
was presented by President Bush to an as- 
semblage of Latin American and Caribbean 
Ambassadors on June 27, 1990. The initiative 
is intended to give substance to a policy of co- 
operation in economic growth and social 
progress among the nations of this hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. Speaker, it is extremely important to the 
success of the initiative that serious efforts be 
undertaken to improve the administration of 
justice in the Americas. 

In August 1989, at its meeting in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, the Inter-American Juridical Committee 
adopted a resolution intended to give sub- 
stance to the inter-American consensus that 
improvement in administration of justice is es- 
sential to continued advances in democratiza- 
tion in the Americas. 

The resolution, expressing the conviction of 
the highest juridical authority of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, recommends that an 
inter-American association be formed to facili- 
tate inter-American discussion and consider- 
ation of methodologies and activities advanc- 
ing the betterment of the administration of jus- 
tice in the Americas. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend the effort of the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee, and 1 ap- 
plaud regional efforts to enhance the adminis- 
tration of justice in the Americas. Moreover, ! 
believe that the Bush administration should 
provide substantial assistance to such efforts 
to ensure their success. 

1 ask that the "Resolution on the Improve- 
ment of the Administration of Justice in the 
Americas" be inserted in the RECORD. 
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RESOLUTION ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE AMERICAS 


The Inter-American Juridical Committee: 

Re-affirming its long-standing interest in 
the advancement of improvements in the Ad- 
ministration of Justice in the Americas; 

Recalling the endorsements given to its 
work in that important area by the General 
Assembly of the Organization of American 
States; 

Noting that advancement in improvement 
in the administration of justice in the Amer- 
icas is vital to the advancement of democ- 
racy and to economic and social develop- 
ment in the hemisphere; 

Recalling its several special sessions, held 
in 1988 and 1987, together with jurists of sev- 
eral countries of the Americas and in col- 
laboration with public and private inter- 
national and inter-American organizations; 

Appreciating the vital assistance of the 
Fundacao Getulio Vargas as well as of other 
international associations of jurists, includ- 
ing national bar associations, “colegios de 
&bogados y de magistrados", and the finan- 
cial assistance provided by the U.S. Agency 
for International Development; and 

Considering the value of collaborative and 
development efforts and of the exchange of 
information about the various aspects of 
work in the advancement of the administra- 
tion of justice, 

Resolves: 

l. To recommend that an inter-American 
association be formed, on a private basis, 
and working in close cooperation with gov- 
ernmental and intergovernmental bodies, 
and in harmony with the General Secretariat 
of the Organization of American States, the 
purpose of which would be to facilitate inter- 
American discussion and consideration of 
methodologies and activities advancing the 
betterment of the administration of justice 
in the Americas; 

2. To accept and acknowledge the offer 
made by the American Society of Inter- 
national Law as a means of expediting the 
formation of such an association on a sound 
and cooperative basis, to take the initial 
steps required to bring such an association 
into existence ава non-profit legal entity; 

3. To recommend that this entity be titled 
"Inter-American Association for the Admin- 
istration of Justice" (IAAJ), with head- 
quarters initially in Washington, D.C.; 

4. To suggest as the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation, as indicated hereinabove, to strive 
to improve the administration of justice in 
the American States in collaboration with 
the organs of the Inter-American System, 
and particularly with the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee and the General Sec- 
retariat of the Organization of American 
States; 

5. That said Association consider the es- 
tablishment of a work program emphasizing, 
as priority tasks— 

(a) Interchange of jurists, magistrates, 
lawyers, teachers, and others concerned with 
the administration of justice, with the objec- 
tive of achieving inter-American cooperation 
in the advancement of justice. 

(b) Establishment and dissemination of a 
compendium of information, relating to is- 
sues in the administration of justice in the 
American States; 

(c) Establishment of programs of coopera- 
tion with bar associations, associations of 
judges and magistrates, educational and re- 
search institutions, directed toward improv- 
ing the administration of justice in the 
American States, 
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(4) Promoting research related to better- 
ment of the administration of justice and 
providing facilities therefor; 

6. That the co-rapporteurs on the topic Im- 
provement of the Administration of Justice 
in the American States be requested to re- 
port on this topic at the next regular session 
of the Inter-American Juridical Committee. 

Jorge Reinaldo A. Vanossi, Seymour J. 
Rubin, Ramiro Saraiva Guerreiro, Galo 
Leoro F., Roberto MacLean Ugarteche, 
Manuel A. Vieira, Kenneth O. Rattray, 
Francisco Villagran-Kramer. 


KREMLIN ACTION ІМ BALTIC 
STATES THREATENS IMPROVED 
SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
this Member addressed the House during the 
1-minute period to voice grave concern over 
imminent and actual Soviet repression and ag- 
gression against the people and government 
of the illegally annexed Baltic nations of Esto- 
nia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Those actions fun- 
damentally threaten the improved Soviet- 
American relations and our ongoing and in- 
creasing assistance and cooperation with the 
U.S.S.R. in addressing their severe economic 
problems. This Member urges his colleagues 
to read in entirety the following excellent edi- 
torial of this date in the Omaha World-Herald: 

{From the Omaba World-Herald, Jan. 11, 

1991] 

FREEDOM THE FIRST CASUALTY: WHAT STARTS 
IN THE BALTICS COULD BE GLOBAL DANGER 
Tragedy may be unfolding in the Soviet 

Union. Independence-minded Soviet repub- 

lics appear about to become the victims of 

iron-fisted Soviet policies reminiscent of the 

Stalinist era. And the people of Latvia, Lith- 

uanía and Estonia may be among the first to 

suffer. 

The political disintegration of the Soviet 
Union could create a situation as dangerous, 
in the long run, ав the Persian Gulf crisis. 

Moscow said this week that it was sending 
paratroopers to the Baltic nations and four 
other Soviet republics to arrest young men 
who had refused to be drafted into the Red 
Army or had deserted. 

Armed Soviet troops surrounded Lithua- 
nia's legislative headquarters and television 
station. Soviet military vehicles were poised 
near an adjacent library. 

Troops took control of Latvia's largest 
newspaper publishing plant, the source of 
every major newspaper in Latvia. Dainis 
Ivans, deputy chairman of Latvia's par- 
liament, said he was told he would be shot if 
he tried to enter the building. 

This looks like the first step of a major 
armed action against us." said Ivans, who 
later fled to Finland and announced that he 
was considering setting up а government in 
exile. 

The Kremlin seems to be making an exam- 
ple of the Baltic States, which, by virtue of 
their having been absorbed into the Soviet 
Union against their will have a special 
claim to independence. The courage dis- 
played by their people in speaking up for 
their rights has spread. Similar courage can 
be seen from Moldavia to Siberia. A long- 
suppressed attitude has emerged: The Krem- 
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lin doesn't have all the answers. More and 
more people have questioned the outmoded 
authoritarian thinking. 

How tragic it would be if such courage 
once again became a capital offense іп the 
Soviet Union. 

With its vast resources and its patient, re- 
silient, loyal people, the Soviet Union has 
the potential to be an economic superpower. 
But if the Kremlin uses force against the 
independence-minded republics, it wil] have 
chosen, in effect, to throw in with the hard- 
liners rather than joining the civilized pro- 
gressive world. 

Political repression can't coexist with an 
enlightened foreign policy and an economy 
that is based on the principles, of fredom of 
choice. If the Soviet Union started back 
down the road to Stalinism at home, thé im- 
plications would be global. 

Тһе situation contains а lesson to be 
taught, but the Kremlin should be the pupil, 
not the teacher. The lesson is that the urge 
to live free cannot be extinguished without 
eliminating the dignity of the human spirit. 
Without that spirit, prosperous societies and 
successful governments cannot survive. Re- 
grettably, the Kremlin has given no sign 
that it understands the consequences of its 
choice. 


SS 


REMEMBERING BERNARD R. 
WIEDER 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, Miami 
Beach recently lost one of its beloved resi- 
dents when Bernard Wieder, a Miami resort 
and hotel owner, passed away. A true rep- 
resentation of the American dream, Mr. 
Wieder will certainly be remembered dearly by 
all who knew him. His son, Mr. David S. 
Wieder, a practicing attorney in my congres- 
sional district, wrote to ту colleague, 
Congresman BILL LEHMAN, on his father's 
death and | would like to enter his obituary, as 
printed in the New York Times on Sunday, 
December 30, 1990. 

BERNARD R. WIEDER, RESORT-HOTEL OWNER 

Bernard R. Wieder, a retired owner of re- 
Sort hotels in New York, New Jersey and 
Florida, died on Thursday at the Miami 
Heart Institute. He was 86 years old and lived 
in Miami Beach. 

He died of congestive heart failure, his 
family said. 

Mr. Wieder started his hotel career in the 
1920'8 as & waiter in the Mohawk Valley in 
upstate New York. He soon became a maitre 
d'hotel and in 1937 invested in his first prop- 
erty, the Fairmont Hotel in Mount Freedom, 
N.J. 


A year later he took over the Reiter House 
in Lake Mahapac, N.Y., which was owned by 
his wife's family, and from 1943 to 1946 he op- 
erated the Adelon Hotel in Long Beach, L.I. 
From 1952 to 1971 he owned the Adler іп 
Sharon Springs. N.Y. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Wieder had become inter- 
ested in Florida properties, and in the 1950's 
маз а partner in construction of the Shore 
Club in Miami Beach and operated the 
Surfside Plaza there. He bought the Mar- 
tinique in Miami Beach in 1965 and ran it 
until 1975, when he retired and the hotel was 
turned into the Mar del Plata condominium. 
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Shortly after the end of World War II, Mr. 
Wieder, who was born in the village of 
Marmaros-Szighet in Hungary, returned to 
Europe to conduct а long search for his two 
sisters, who had vanished during the war. He 
found them іп а camp for displaced people, 
along with more than 20 other former con- 
centration-camp inmates from Marmaros- 
Szighet, and arranged for all of them to be 
resettled in the United States. 

Mr. Wieder is survived by his wife, the 
former Hilda Reiter; а son, David, and а 
daughter, Celeste, both of Miami Beach; two 
sisters, Margaret Scharf and Sari Weiser, 
both of Brooklyn, and two grandchildren. 


THE ELECTION OF CARDISS COL- 
LINS: FIRST BLACK CONGRESS- 
WOMAN FROM THE MIDWEST 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, | take pride in 
rising today to salute my friend and our col- 
league, CARDISS COLLINS. As we begin the 
102d Congress, CARDISS is not only 1 of 31 
females elected to serve in this institution, but 
she becomes the second ranking female 
Member of Congress. This represents an out- 
standing achievement for the distinguished 
legislator from the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois. CARDISS has served her con- 
stituency and our Nation in an exceptional 
manner during her 17-year tenure. 

Mr. Speaker, Philip A. Grant, Jr., professor 
of history at Pace University, recently deliv- 
ered a speech at a meeting of the Association 
for the Study of African-American Life and His- 
tory. His speech was entitled, "The Election of 
CARDISS COLLINS of Illinois as the First Black 
Congresswoman From the Midwest." In his re- 
marks, Professor Grant provides a candid look 
at the career of CARDISS COLLINS following her 
election to the Congress in 1973. | am 
pleased to bring Dr. Grant's speech to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, it's an honor to serve with 
CARDISS in the Halls of Congress. | congratu- 
late her upon this important achievement and 
wish her much continued success. 

SPEECH BY PROF. PHILIP А. GRANT, JR. 

On December 8, 1972 Congressman George 
W. Collins of Illinois was killed in а plane 
crash near Midway Airport in Chicago. Col- 
lins, the Democratic incumbent representing 
Illinois’ Seventh Congressional District, on 
November 2, 1972 had been overwhelmingly 
re-elected to his second term in the House. 
Collins, who in 1971 had become Illinois' sec- 
ond Black congressman, had defeated his 1972 
Republican opponent by a margin of 95,018- 
19,798 (82.8%).1 

Because of the vacancy created by the 
tragic death of Collins, a special election was 
necessitated to fill the deceased congress- 
man's unexpired term. There was a general 
expectation that the special election would 
occur sometime in the spring of 1973. Con- 
sequently, there was little surprise when Illi- 
nois officials decreed that a primary would 
be held on April 17 and the special election 
itself would be scheduled for June 5.2 

Among the individuals announcing their 
intention of running in the Democratic pri- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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mary was the Congressman's widow, Carliss 
R. Collins. Mrs. Collins, forty-one years of 
age, had attended Northwestern University 
&nd was an accountant by profession. For 
many years she had held a variety of ap- 
pointive positions, foremost among which 
were in the Illinois State Employment Serv- 
ice and the Illinois Department of Revenue. 
During the years her late husband had served 
successively as a Chicago Alderman and as a 
member of Congress, Collins had also been 
active in Democratic Party affairs. 

Inasmuch as Congressman Collins had been 
& prominent leader in the Cook County 
Democratic Organization, 16 was assumed 
that Mrs. Collins' candidacy would be viewed 
favorably by the organization's key spokes- 
men. Indeed Mrs. Collins' quest for the nomi- 
nation was unanimously approved by the 
fifty-four precinct captains of the Twenty- 
Fourth Ward Regular Democratic Organiza- 
tion on December 24, 1972, and three days 
later she was officially endorsed by the pow- 
erful county organization, thereby affording 
her a substantial, if not insurmountable, ad- 
vantage in the Democratic congressional pri- 

3 


Competing with Mrs. Collins in the April 17 
primary were two other Black Democrats, 
Otis G. Collins and Miltin Gardner. Collins 
had previously served eight years in the Illi- 
nois House of Representatives, while 
Garnder, a twenty-six year old law student 
at Columbia University In New York City, 
had never previously sought political office. 

During the primary campaign Mrs, Collins 
vowed to persevere in her late husband’s un- 
qualified commitment to the ideals of racial 
equality and social justice and severely criti- 
cized the conservative domestic priorities of 
Republican President Richard M. Nixon. 
While not disagreeing with her stands on the 
basic issues, Otis G. Collins stressed his 
strong disenchantment with Mayor Daley 
and his expertise as a legislator. Garnder, 
who confined his campaign to weekend ap- 
pearances, was not considered by political 
observers to be a serious candidate. While 
Mrs. Collins commanded the support of the 
regular Democratic organization, Otis G. 
Collins hoped that his prospects would be 
bolstered by an editorial endorsement from 
the Chicago Tribune.* 

It was anticipated that there would be a 
relatively low turnout in the Democratic 
congressional primary and that the well-dis- 
ciplined Cook County organization would 
mobilize to secure а substantial victory for 
Mrs. Collins. The early returns on primary 
night indicated that only & small fraction of 
the district's registered Democrats had opted 
to vote in the primary contest and that Mrs. 
Collins seemed likely to score a solid tri- 
umph. The outcome of the таз ав 
follows:5 Cardiss R. Collins, 30,940 (84.7%); 
Otis G. Collins, 3,430 (8.4%); and Milton Gard- 
ner, 2,114 (5.8%). 

Ilinois Seventh Congressional District, 
containing portions of the South and West 
Sides of Chicago, was heavily Democratic in 
party affiliation. The territory encompasing 
the densely populated urban district had 
voted Democratic in twenty-four consecutive 
House contests over a span between 1926 and 
1972. In 1968 and 1972 the Democratic presi- 
dential candidates had registered over- 
whelming victories in the Seventh District, 
the Republican nominees having averaged a 
mere twenty-two percent to the popular 
vote.s 

According to the Census of 1970, the popu- 
lation of the Seventh District was 54.9% 
Black and 16.6% Hispanic. In every respect 
the district was working class in its orienta- 
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tion with blue collar employees accounting 
for 49.3% of the total labor force and service 
employees for 15.4%. In terms of median fam- 
ily income the Seventh District was the sec- 
ond poorest in Illinois and regarding housing 
statistics 83.1% of tis inhabitants were ten- 
ants.7 

In the special election Mrs. Collins was op- 
posed by Republican Lar Daly. Daly, whose 
campaign slogan was ''America First," had 
frequently appeared in “Uncle Sam" uni- 
forms in his many previous political cam- 
paigns. Over а period of an entire generation 
Daly had run without success for a member 
of municipal, state, and federal offices in П- 
linois. There seemed absolutely no possibil- 
ity that an eccentric white Republican, who 
had been so consistently humiliated in past 
races, would pose a meaningful challenge to 
Mrs. Collins in one of the nation's most sol- 
idly Democratic constituencies.* 

Тһе special election not only involved Col- 
lins and Daly, but also included the write-in 
candidacy of Angel Moreno, an Independent. 
From the counting of the initial ballots it 
was certain that Collins would emerge vic- 
torious. 'The official election statistics 
меге:9 Collins, 33,875 (92.4%); Moreno, 1,467 
(4.0%); and Daly, 1,329 (3.6%). 

At noon on June 7 Mrs. Collins entered the 
chamber of the House of Representatives. A 
few minutes later she was officially sworn in 
as a member of Congress by Speaker Carl B. 
Albert. Twelve days after taking her oath of 
office Collins was assigned to the Committee 
on Government Operations.1o 

At the time Mrs. Collins became а member 
of the House there were only three other 
Black women in the overall membership of 
four hundred and thirty-five. These individ- 
uals were Representatives Yvonne B. Burke 
of California, Shirley A. Chisholm of New 
York, and Barbara Jordan of Texas. Like 
Collins, Burke and Jordan would be serving 
their freshman terms in 1973 and 1974.11 

Since Mrs. Collins was completing an 
unexpired term in the House, it would be 
necessary for her to begin preparations to 
seek re-election to a full term in 1974. Poll- 
ing 87.9% of the popular vote in the general 
election of 1974, Collins would encounter 
only slgiht difficulty in winning seven addi- 
tional terms between 1976 and 1988. In these 
seven biennial campaigns for the House her 
winning proportions have varied from 78.4% 
іп 1984 to 100% in 1988.12 

In 1978 Congresswomen Burke and Jordan 
decided to relinquish their seats in the House 
of Representatives, and four years later Con- 
gresswoman Chisholm opted to retire from 
public life. Thus, when the Ninety-Eighth 
Congress assembled in January 1983, Mrs. 
Collins had the distinction of becoming the 
senior Black woman serving in either House 
of Congress.13 

At the time she began her congressional 
career in the spring of 1973 there were four- 
teen other Black incumbents in the House. 
In addition to the departures of Congress- 
women Burke, Jordan, and Chisholm, her П- 
linois colleague, Ralph Н. Metcalfe, died, and 
Andrew Young of Georgia was appointed as 
Ambassador to the United Nations. Three 
other Blacks, Robert N. Nix of Pennsylvania, 
Parren J. Mitchell of Maryland, and Charles 
C. Diggs, Jr. of Michigan, were either de- 
feated in electoral contests or voluntarily 
retired. By January 1987 Collins was out- 
ranked in seniority by only six other Blacks 
in the House. One of these gentlemen, Augus- 
tus F. Hawkins of California, has chosen not 
to seek re-election in 1990, thereby assuring 
that Collins will automatically advance іп 
seniority at the opening of the next Con- 
gress. 14 
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There were fourteen other women on Cap- 
itol Hill at the time Mrs. Collins began her 
freshman term in Congress. Between June 
1973 and the present time the number of 
women in the House and Senate has in- 
creased to thirty-one. Only two of these dis- 
tinguished ladies, Democrats Patricia 
Schroeder of Colorado and Lindy Boggs of 
Louisiana, have accumulated more seniority 
than Collins. Inasmuch as Boggs recently an- 
nounced her decision to retire at the end of 
her current term, Mrs. Collins will become 
the second ranking woman member of the 
Congress which will begin its deliberations 
in January 1991.15 

Largely as a result of her continuous lon- 
gevity, Mrs. Collins has risen to the position 
of the senior Democrat on the Committee on 
Government Operations. As an activist mem- 
ber of this important standing committee, 
for the past four years she has chaired the 
Subcommittee on Government Activities 
and Transportation. Collins has also at- 
tained prominence in the Congressional 
Black Caucus, serving two terms as its 
Treasurer and one term as its President.1s 

After the tabulation of the Census of 1980, 
the State of Illinois experienced the misfor- 
tune of losing two of its twenty-four seats in 
the House of Representatives. Because of the 
failure of the Illinois Legislature to reach a 
consensus on the geographic makeup of the 
remaining twenty-two districts, a panel of 
federal judges assumed responsibility for fi- 
nalizing the specific features of a congres- 
sional redistricting plan. According to the 
changes decreed by these judges, Mrs. Collins 
gained approximately fifty-five thousand ad- 
ditional constituents. The boundaries of the 
district were enlarged to include the subur- 
ban communities of Oak Park and River For- 
est. In racial composition the revised dis- 
trict was 66.9% Black and 4.7% Hispanic.1? 

Cardiss R. Collins was first elected to the 
House of Representatives during the latter 
stages of the presidency of Richard M. Nixon. 
Her seventeen year congressional career had 
paralleled the Administrations of four other 
Presidents of the United States. Mrs. Collins 
has obviously retained the support of her 
constituents in the Seventh District and 
with each succeeding term has advanced in 
seniority and influence on Capitol Hill. Ав 
the only Black congresswoman from the 
twelve states of the Midwest, she has served 
her district, state, and nation in a highly 
conscientious manner. 
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FAIRNESS TO ALL DEPOSITORS 
HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
share with my colleagues an outstanding edi- 
torial which appeared January 9 in the Padu- 
cah Sun written by the newspaper's editorial 
page editor, Don Gordon of Paducah, KY. 

Don Gordon has written an excellent edi- 
torial about the double standard which exists 
when the Federal Government bails out de- 
positors of certain banks. Indeed, when you 
look at the costly bailout of the Bank of New 
England Corp. earlier this week, it is clear that 
the Federal Government favors those deposi- 
tors of large institutions, not those in smaller 
institutions. 

What the Paducah Sun is referring to is the 
"too big to fail" doctrine whereby the Govern- 
ment insures all depositors, even those whose 
accounts are over the $100,000 limit. But what 
happens to depositors when a small bank or 
thrift fails in the rural communities of Kentucky 
or elsewhere in rural America is yet an entirely 
different scenario. Unfortunately, these citizens 
are treated differently in that when their small 
bank or thrift fails, their accounts are not in- 
sured like the others, that is above the 
$100,000 limit, because their bank or thrift is 
not too big to fail. | assure my colleagues that 
this is a blatantly unfair practice of our Federal 
Government and one that needs to be 


changed by this Congress. 
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urge my colleagues to read and consider 
the Paducah Sun editorial. It follows in its en- 
tirety: 

BANK BAILOUT SHOWS DOUBLE STANDARD 

By its handling of the costly bailout of the 
Bank of New England, the federal govern- 
ment shows 16 operates by а double standard, 
one that favors depositors in large institu- 
tions. 

Western Kentuckians who lost money in 
the First Federal Savings and Loan takeover 
here а couple of years ago can hardly miss 
the point. 

The 1988 failure of the Paducah thrift cost 
about 100 depositors a total of $500,000 be- 
cause the $100,000 deposit insurance limit 
was adhered to. 

In the takeover of the huge Boston bank, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. moved 
in before the institution actually failed, 
which had the effect of protecting all the de- 
posits of all sizes. The uninsured amount is 
put at $2 billion, or 4,000 times the amount of 
extra funds it would have taken to protect 
all the First Federal depositors. 

Federal regulators can call up a defense for 
the New England decision. For instance, 
they worried that total collapse of the bank 
and loss of deposits would have driven the re- 
gion deeper into recession. The action also 
was continuation of the policy of not allow- 
ing the biggest banks to fail, again for rea- 
sons the regulators and some members of 
Congress undoubtedly consider sufficient. 

No rationale is sufficient, however, to ex- 
plain away the $100,000 limit on insured de- 
posit that applies across the land and is well- 
known by all banking customers, including 
those who had their money in the Bank of 
New England. 

The government owes it to all financial in- 
stitutions large and small, and all people, 
rich and poor in big cities and small towns, 
to exercise its regulatory and spending pow- 
ers in an even-handed way. 

The implication of the Bank of New Eng- 
land case is that institutions and their de- 
positors need not be prudent if the bank is 
large enough, which is a less appealing 
thought than a big bank failure, even with 
its ripple effect. 

The U.S. taxpayers’ shoulders are not wide 
enough to carry the bailout bucket for ev- 
eryone. 


LINE-ITEM VETO 
HON. BOB STUMP 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. STUMP. Mr. Speaker, last week | intro- 
duced House Joint Resolution 55, proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States to grant the President line-item veto 
authority. House Joint Resolution 55 is iden- 
tical to a measure | introduced last Congress. 

For many years, | was hesitant to endorse 
a line-item veto, believing that Congress could 
control Federal spending and ensure the prop- 
er appropriations of public moneys without in- 
terference by the executive branch. However, 
as the deficits mounted, and the burden on 
the taxpayers grew, it became increasingly ob- 
vious that Congress would never voluntarily 
restrain its spending or resist the temptation to 
put a little something in each appropriation bill 
for the folks back home. 
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The failure of Congress to enact the types 
of budget reforms which were necessary to 
ensure that each dollar spent was put to 
worthwhile and productive use has contributed 
greatly to the growing loss of public con- 
fidence faced by this body. Congress has, 


Mr. Speaker, it is said that old habits die 
hard. This is particularly true of the tax and 
spend habit of the liberals—their unrestrained 
desire to spend what we do not have and take 
from the taxpayers what they cannot afford. It 
is past time that we curbed unnecessary Fed- 
eral spending. Giving the President the author- 
ity to veto individual items in an appropriation 
bill would be an important first step toward this 


goal. 


SID LANGER: A SENIOR STATES- 
MAN OF AMERICA’S GAS INDUS- 
TRY 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, south Florida lost one of its modern day 
business giants: my friend, Sidney W. Langer. 

Sid was a self-made man—a true business 
and community leader. | knew him for over 50 
years; we both came to Miami in the same 
year. He was a fine and dependable friend 
who was generous with both his time and con- 
siderable talents. He helped many south Flo- 
ridians through his work in numerous chari- 
table organizations. He was also an astute 
businessman, building a tiny enterprise, Sun 
Gas Co., into the second-largest gas utility in 
the State. 

Mr. Speaker, the imprint of Sid Langer will 
long be apparent in south Florida, and we will 
miss him. | would like to share with my col- 
leagues the following article of his life which 
appeared in the Miami Herald. 

SIDNEY LANGER, FOUNDED HIALEAH 
(By Lydia Martin) 

Sidney W. Langer, chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of City Gas Company of Flor- 
ida, which supplies natural and propane gas 
to more than 80,000 customers in Dade, 
Broward and Brevard counties, died Friday 
of a heart attack. 

Mr. Langer, 81 founded the Hialeah com- 
pany in 1949. He continued running it until 
his death. 

“Не came in every single day," said his son 
Jack. “Не was а tough old bird who loved his 
work. He would have never retired. If he had 
retired, he would have been dead in six days, 
not even six months." 

Mr. Langer, who was born in New York and 
moved to Miami in the 1940's, got his start in 
the gas business at age 19 with $600 he had 
saved from working odd jobs. 

He had said he was thumbing through the 
pages of а magazine when an ad for gas 
jumped out at him. He traveled to Rochester, 
N.Y., to meet а salesman and arranged to 
sell propane in the Catskills. 

In the winters, business in the resort area 
became slow. So Mr. Langer opened a branch 
in Miami іп 1935. 1% was called Sun Gas Co. 
and it operated only in the winter. 
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Eventually, he sold both companies and 
volunteered for the military just before 
World War II. 

After the war, he and his family settled in 
Miami and he started Dade Gas Co. By 1949, 
Dade Gas was one of the largest bottled gas 
companies in the country. 

The company, renamed City Gas, later sold 
natural gas and in 1988 was acquired by NUI 
Corp. of New Jersey. 

Mr. Langer became a member of NUI's 
board of directors and stayed on as chief ex- 
ecutive officer of City Gas Co. 

"Sid Langer was one of the senior states- 
men of America's gas industry," said John 
Kean, president and chief executive officer of 
NUI, “Sid was a true pioneer in the gas іп- 
dustry, starting out with a small business 
that he eventually built into the second- 
largest gas utility in Florida." 

Mr. Langer, а past president of the Gas In- 
stitute of Greater Miami and of Temple 
Judea in Coral Gables, devoted much of his 
spare time to local charities. 

He gave time and money to Miami Chil- 
dren's Hospital, Cedars Medical Center, the 
University of Miami, the United Way of Dade 
County, the Miami Heart Institute, South 
Miami Hospital, the Boys and Girls Clubs of 
Miami and other groups, his son said. 

Named after him is the Sid Langer Kendall 
Boys and Girls Club. 

Mr. Langer is survived by sons, David and 
Jack; grandchildren, Marshall and Allison; 
sister, Helen Blinder; and wife, Irene. 

Services are scheduled for 2 p.m. Sunday at 
Temple Judea in Coral Gables, Shiva serv- 
ices will follow at Jack Langer's house in 
Coral Gables. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF PAW- 


TUCKET  WEST/SHEA HIGH 
SCHOOL 
HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
in recognition of the 50th anniversary of Paw- 
tucket West/Shea High School. 

Former alumni and the present student pop- 
ulation should be very proud of this institution. 
For 50 years the high school has provided its 
students with quality education. We must re- 
member that it is not the building we are cele- 
brating, but the hard work and determination 
of the faculty and students. 

Gathering as many as 1,300 alumni, faculty, 
and guests together for a celebration of 50 
years of hard work, is no small feat. It is de- 
monstrative of the good feelings and pride of 
former students and faculty members. 

It is with great pleasure that | salute Paw- 
tucket West/Shea High School. It is a role 
mode! for our State as well as the Nation. | 
wish them continued success in their excel- 
lence in providing their students with a fine 
education. | hope that the legacy of the school 
carries on for another 50 years. 
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HON. BARBARA В. KENNELLY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, Dr. M. Paton 
Ryan, RSM, president of St. Joseph College in 
West Hartford, passed away a week ago 
Wednesday after a long battle with cancer. 
Her death is a great loss for our community, 
the Sisters of Mercy, and St. Joseph College 
which she led with great distinction for these 
past 6 years. 

Dr. Ryan came to us from Milwaukee, WI as 
a wel-respected scholar and administrator. 
She was an articulate spokesman for the edu- 
cational causes she believed in—combining 
the vision to see how the world in which she 
existed could be made better, and the prag- 
matism to make it so. We will truly miss her. 
ST. JOSEPH PRESIDENT DIES DURING RETREAT 

(By Robert A. Frahm) 


M. Paton Ryan, president of St. Joseph 
College in West Hartford, died overnight 
Wednesday after а long battle with cancer. 
She was 57. 

Ryan, а gregarious leader who worked tire- 
lessly to put the small women's college in 
the public eye, was found dead at a hotel in 
Windsor where she was staying while the col- 
lege was closed for winter break. 

Her death came as she was planning to 
leave the presidency to become the school's 
chancellor, a new position in which she was 
to have led the first major fund-raising cam- 
paign in the school's history. 

"She brought to the campus an intellect 
and wit and positive spirit that really was 
infectious," said Robert J. Clark, chairman 
of the college's board of trustees. 

A former Fulbright Scholar, Ryan came to 
St. Joseph in 1984 from Marquette University 
in Milwaukee, where she was an associate 
dean. 

Many credit Ryan for helping St. Joseph to 
hold its own in enrollment as colleges every- 
where completed for a declining college-age 
population. The fall enrollment of 1,870 is 15 
percent higher than last fall's and is the 
largest enrollment ever at the college. 

Officials had begun the search for а new 
president, hoping to name someone by July, 
when Ryan was to have started as chan- 
cellor. 

However, Clark said Thursday, the college 
probably will not fill the chancellor's job. “16 
was а unique assignment for a unique per- 
80n,"' he said. 

Ryan's body was discovered after college 
officials became concerned that she did not 
show up for appointments Thursday. Work- 
ers at the Residence Inn in Windsor found 
the body, Windsor police said. 

College officials said Ryan had been stay- 
ing at the hotel оп а personal retreat, a регі- 
odic break for prayer and rest taken by 
members of the Sisters of Mercy, the reli- 
gious order to which Ryan belonged, Mercy 
Hall where her campus apartment is 10- 
cated, is closed during winter break. 

The campus was relatively quiet Thursday, 
with classes not scheduled to resume until 
Jan. 21, but those who were there agreed that 
Ryan's biggest success was raising the 
school’s profile. 

“She worked incessantly for that pur- 
pose," said Polly Pagnucco, Ryan's adminis- 
trative assistant. Despite her illness, "She 
had marathon appointments, and she kept 
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them all, from 7:30 in the morning until the 
late hours of the evening.” 

Those who knew her said she could move 
comfortably with students and with cor- 
porate executives. She was active in civic 
groups. 

"She was dynamic," said Karen М. 
Whittel, a junior from West Hartford. '"There 
was a certain air about her. She was an ex- 
cellent speaker, well-versed in everything— 
literature, current events ... She was on 
top of everything." 

Ryan, a member of the Chicago Province of 
the Sisters of Mercy, preferred not to use the 
religious title of sister“ because of the 
stereotypes that accompany it. 

She was an adamant advocate of equality 
for women and frequently emphasized the 
college's role in developing women in leader- 
ship and professional positions. 

Under Ryan, the school added several pro- 
grams to attract students who otherwise 
might not have attended college. She pushed 
hard, for example, for a weekend degree pro- 
gram for working adults. The program is 
widely regarded as a success. 

Claire Markham, a longtime faculty mem- 
ber who later became Ryan's assistant for 
academic affairs, said, She was just a very 
good embodiment and role model for some- 
one with a truly liberal education but with 
both feet planted squarely in the market- 
place.“ 

Ryan studied English language and lit- 
erature at Yale University, earning a mas- 
ter's degree in 1960 and а doctorate in 1967. 
She was a visiting lecturer at Yale in 1968-69 
and assistant director of graduate studies in 
English in 1969-70. 

A wake is scheduled for 3 to 7 p.m. Satur- 
day at Mercy Hall on the St. Joseph campus. 
Burial services are tentatively scheduled for 
Tuesday in Milwaukee. A memorial Mass 
will be celebrated at 11 a.m. Jan. 23 at the 
Connor Chapel on the St. Joseph campus. 


A TRIBUTE TO MS. CYRENE 
HOLMAN 


HON. ROBIN TALLON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. TALLON. Mr. Speaker, at the beginning 
of the 102d Congress, | want to take the op- 
portunity to recognize one of my greatest help- 
ers during the 101st Congress, Ms. Cyrene 
Holman, of Denmark, SC. 

For the past two summers, Cyrene has 
joined my staff as an intern and has provided 
invaluable support to my Washington office. A 
diligent and capable worker, Cyrene needed 
little guidance to do a remarkable amount of 
good work in my office. Her pleasant disposi- 
tion was greatly appreciated by her colleagues 
on my staff and by the constituents which she 
cheerfully and capably served. She has been 
a breath of fresh air for us all. 

| have learned that Cyrene is very con- 
cerned about Federal issues important to her 
and to her community. Unlike many young 
people, Cyrene understands the relevance of 
Federal student aid legislation to her own edu- 
cation. This summer, she was very concerned 
about the debate in Congress regarding efforts 
to curb the high student loan default rate. | 
was greatly impressed with her ability to ex- 
press her views to me. 
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As a junior-majoring in business at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Cyrene is working 
hard to make the most of her future. She per- 
forms a delicate balancing act of maintaining 
excellent grades while working to finance her 
Studies. Still, she needs Federal financial aid 
to achieve her career goals. 

Below, is Cyrene's comments on the state 
of student financial aid. | urge my colleagues 
to think of Cyrene and other great students 
like her whose lives are dependent on our pol- 
icy decisions: 


IN THE MATTER ОҒ EDUCATION CUTS: А 
STUDENT'S PERSPECTIVE 


AS a student who is becoming more and 
more aware of the obstacles that may face 
me, I write to voice my concerns about the 
role of the federal government and the edu- 
cation of today's students. 

Because of the amount of the default rate 
on student loans, it has been suggested that 
Stafford Loans be reduced. But is that the 
solution to the problem? Sure, less spending 
in these loans means a step toward deficit re- 
duction, а deficit we did not create, but how 
does reducing educational funding help stu- 
dents? Why cut College Work Study when 
students actually earn their money? Maybe 
the solution to reducing the loan defaults 
can be found (1) regulating banks so they do 
not make the Stafford Loan Program a part 
of their business that they can capítalize on 
(2) decreasing loans and giving more scholar- 
ships and grants (3) decreasing interest rates 
on the loans (4) help get jobs for those who 
show they have been trying, and (5) inform 
parents and children of ways to invest. 
money and make money for school in ad- 
vance. Why are people defaulting? Are they 
not trying to repay their debt, or are they 
really not able? 

Before any decreasing is done, there has to 
be some increasing. Тһе passing of the 
Labor-Health and Human  Services-Edu- 
cation Appropriations bill, Н.Н. 5257, was а 
step in the right direction. There had not 
been an increase in educational funding in 
quite some time. The cost of education has 
been and is constantly rising, not to mention 
inflation. It has become extremely necessary 
to increase the financial aid available. 

It seems to me, that the education of this 
nation's youth should be top priority. The 
inequalities of available resources to stu- 
dents of different school districts should be 
made more equitable. АП school officials 
should be evaluated on their teaching meth- 
ods, and student evaluations should be ad- 
ministered. Families who partake in human 
resource programs should not be included in 
the regular need analysis formula when ap- 
plying for student aid. Youth who are striv- 
ing to make better lives for themselves, 
rather than becoming involved in the drug 
scene, should not have to worry about the 
money it takes to go to college, so they can 
earn an honest living. More interest needs to 
be given to the educating of tomorrow's 
presidents, doctors, lawyers, scientists, 
teachers, etc., for we must be able to educate 
the next generation, and so on. 

Surely, we all must agree that ''the chil- 
dren are our future." We are the leaders of 
tomorrow. Can the federal government afford 
to gamble with this nation’s future? 
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TRIBUTE TO HERBERT С. 
FREEMAN 


HON. JIM CHAPMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues the oc- 
casion of the retirement on January 10, 1991, 
of Mr. Herbert G. Freeman, Director of Supply, 
Ammunition, and Transportation at Red River 
Army Depot, in Texarkana, TX. 

Mr. Freeman began his civil service career 
in February 1942, at the age of 18, at San An- 
tonio Arsenal, San Antonio, TX. In October 
1943, he transferred to Red River "Ordnance" 
Depot. At Red River, he climbed the career 
ladder from clerk to head of supply, ammuni- 
tion, and transportation directorate, where al- 
most 1,600 employees are working in support 
of troops in the field. 

Mr. Freeman's tenure as Deputy Director 
and Director of Supply, Ammunition, and 
Transportation Directorate has progressed 
through critical periods for the Army. It began 
with the Southeast Asia buildup, and lasted 
through the subsequent pull-out, the designa- 
tion of Red River as an area oriented depot, 
the implementation of the direct supply sup- 
port system, and to the present Operation 
Desert Shield. 

Mr. Freeman's expertise and professional- 
ism in the supply field have been recognized 
throughout the U.S. Army and the logistics 
community. As an example, he was selected 
to serve with an advisory group which was 
sent to Vietnam to evaluate support efforts 
there during the war. His personal actions re- 
sulted in procedural changes which simplified 
and increased the effectiveness of support to 
Army troops fighting in Vietnam. 

When Red River was designated as an area 
oriented depot in 1974, the supply directorate, 
under Mr. Freeman's leadership, responded to 
the task at hand. Within 2 years, the workload 
doubled without commensurate increase in re- 
sources and facilities. With the effective man- 
agement of personnel and resources, Red 
River was shipping over 1 million lines by the 
end of 1977. 

The conversion of Army units to the direct 
supply support system was another mission 
which required immense coordination and co- 
operation to minimize impact on the readiness 
posture. Mr. Freeman assembled expert depot 
teams to assist the units with conversion and 
continued a policy of onsite support to troops 
as needed. 

Because of his wide and out- 
standing ability in the suoply field, Mr. Free- 
man has been asked to participate in actions 
and projects which have had tremendous ben- 
efits to the Army. Examples of this include: 

He directed the design and programming of 
an order tracking and control system to track 
the progress of materiel release orders 
through the entire depot supply and transpor- 
tation operation. The system provided real- 
time data for management and control vital to 
the supply distribution mission and resulted in 
significant savings in direct transportation 
costs. 
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He guided the development of special sup- 
ply support procedures for new 
fieldings, such as the Apache, Multiple Launch 
Rocket System, and Bradley Fighting Vehi- 
cles. Mr. Freeman also designed the proce- 
dural concept for the total package/unit fielding 
plan to assist in fielding of new systems. That 
concept is in place today throughout the logis- 
tics community. 

Due to his concern that orders for supplies 
were being placed on out-of-area depots when 
assets were on hand at in-area depots, Mr. 
Freeman initiated a plan to identify shipments 
being made out of an area-oriented depot’s 
assigned geographical area. Recommended 
changes were adopted which now minimize 
out-of-area shipments. 

Throughout his management career, Mr. 
Freeman has demonstrated leadership in pro- 
viding fair and equitable employment opportu- 
nities for minorities and women. Examples of 
his actions include promoting the first black fe- 
male to division chief and opening the door for 
hiring women in the ammunition explosive op- 
erations in 1965. 

In 1986, Mr. Freeman was awarded the Ex- 
ceptional Civilian Service Award, the Army’s 
top award for civilian service. He became the 
first Red River Army Depot manager in its his- 
tory to earn the award for managerial perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Freeman's philosophy is that you must 
believe in what you are doing, take pride in 
workmanship, and adapt an eagerness to do 
a job. Throughout his long career, he daily 
demonstrated these high standards of per- 
formance. Because of people like Mr. Free- 
man, our Nation is stronger today. | would like 
to ask my colleagues to join me in recognizing 
Mr. Herbert G. Freeman for his dedication and 
initiative in his job performance, congratulate 
him as he ends a most illustrious Federal ca- 
reer which has spanned nearly 49 years, and 
extend best wishes to him for a happy retire- 
ment. 


REMEMBERING NEW MEXICO'S 
JAMES THOMPSON 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, last month 
New Mexico lost a real friend when James 
Thompson died. The former prosecutor for the 
first judicial district in New Mexico and a long- 
time community leader succumbed to Parkin- 
son's disease at the young age of 64. 

He was a brilliant man, a caring individual, 
and an outstanding public servant. | knew him 
well and always admired him. He was in love 
with our State and the Nation. Mr. Thompson 
served as a counterintelligence officer during 
World War ІІ and the Korean war and later 
worked for the National Security Agency. 

In the late 1960's and early 1970's he 
served as district attorney for Santa Fe, Rio 
Arriba, and Los Alamos Counties. He re- 
mained politically active throughout his life. His 
marriage to Conseulo and city councilor in 
Espanola—the two of them often campaigned 
together. 
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Mr. Thompson was а member and chairman 
of the board for McCurdy Schools of northern 
New Mexico, served as Secretary of the Ghost 
Ranch Museum Foundation, was a member of 
the State Judicial Standards Commission, 
served as a member of the Espanola Hospital 
Foundation, was president of the 
Espanola Valley Chamber of Commerce, was 
a member of the Rotary Club and also served 
on the board of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Mr. Thompson will be sorely missed by his 
family, friends, colleagues, and acquaintances. 
| ask my colleagues here in the Congress to 
take a moment to remember this very find in- 
dividual. 


THE TRAVAIL OF A PRO-LIFE 
SOLDIER 


HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, Frank B. 
Smith is a dear friend of mine and has been 
for several years. He has been on the front 
lines in southern California fighting to protect 
unborn children with unwavering commitment. 
Operation Rescue is the clearest expression 
of Frank Smith's commitment. His experience 
with Operation Rescue has indelibly marked 
his soul. He has put his good name on the 
line for fellow humans whom he has not met 
and tragically, because of abortion, will not get 
to meet in this life. 

Whatever your opinion of the techniques 
employed by rescuers in their attempt to save 
human lives, and there are diverse opinions 
among good people, each of us can be edified 
by the words and experience of Frank Smith. 
| urge my colleagues to reflect on the travail 
of one pro-life soldier. 

THE SAGA OF 1989 FROM A VICTIM OF 
AMERICAN RELIGIOUS FERVOR 
(By Frank B. Smith) 
Brave souls blocking a murderer's door, 

No innocent victims this day. 

Rabid opponents, who jeer shout and mock, 

And others who gather to pray. 

Then an army of cops—America’s finest, 

Come with horses and dogs and fear. 

“The babies must die," their actions decry. 

Tou criminals get out of here!" 

“Will you leave?" No I won't," this grand- 
father spoke, 

'"They'll kill babies as soon as I'm gone.” 
“Get up and walk and the pain will stop.” 

As nunchuk's bruise muscle and bone. 
Sidewalk justice continues, nine hours in 

cuffs, 

Worshipping saints jammed in tanks. 

Pain in the body, pure joy in the soul, 

As Jesus had joined in our ranks. 
Finally a trial with muzzles in place, 

"Don't say why you did that deed! 

God is not welcome, the children aren't real, 

Just answer us, how do you plead?" 

While kangaroos hopped like teeny toy sol- 
diers, 

Said the black-robed, blank, smiley face, 
They're a menace, you know, it's guilty we 

show; 

And jury, remember your place. 

I am god in this room, what I say goes, 

What laws and words you can hear. 
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You're too dumb to hear why, you might not 
comply; 

But I'll put em in jail, never fear.“ 

And true to his word, nothing was heard, 
That explained why babies should die. 

So Connie and Frank were sent to the tank, 
While loved ones continued to ory. 

“Hands over your head against the wall." 
Life continues but my world is the wall. 

"Don't look around! Keep your eyes on the 


wall." 
How soon can this sheep be put in his stall? 
"On the line. . . bend over. . . spread em.“ 


Jesus, I feel like an it, degraded and such. 
Did You really hang naked in shame on the 
cross? 
Do You actually love me that much?. 
Warmth sucking concrete—the drunk tank 
floor, 
My bed for the first night in jail. 
A pillow of shoes among hundreds confused, 
Contentiously men rant and rail. 


A 4 a.m. transfer, pictures and prints, 
Chained to а bench, a dark hall, 
"Father what's happening, what must I suf- 
Тег?” 
I pray ав I stare at a wall. 


What you lookin’ at, Home Boy?" 
Screamed the voice from a darkened cell. 

А quick turn aside, a nervous shake. 
Have I died and gone to һеП?”, 


Circles of men, eager for truth 
Clutching for help and for hope. 
"Give me acceptance, courage and strength 
Before I'm surrounded by dope.“ 
The boys in men's bodies listen and think, 
How the prodigal came to his head. 
Diving in dumpsters, he rose empty and cold, 
“T'll go home to my family," he said. 
“That dude in the story’s not like my old 
man. 
The drunk kept our house full of strife.” 
But God as your Father will wash and re- 
ceive, 
If you want a new birth, a new life. 


The tears mark the ache and desire for 
change. 
There was Bo and Walter and Trip, 
and a host of others who wanted to come. 
But feared out on the streets they'd slip. 


"They're not worth it, Reverend," the dep- 
uty sneered, 
They lie and don't mean what they say. 
They find them a fix as fast as they're out, 
It's just a game they play." 
O, Jesus, my Lord, does this cynic speak 
truly? 
Is the world, things and comfort the aim? 
Is my life laid down for Your Kingdom and 


will, 
Empty and striving in vain?. 
“Smith, 887, roll-up,“ the voice breaks my 
night, 


Transfer to the place in the hills. 
Fresh air and sunshine, bright stars in the 
Sky, 
Will add to my sorrow and ills. 
A ferocious fence—“razor wire" they say 
Sparkling in the sun like circles of light, 
Pierces my heart with an aching dull pain. 
The Closest I love are far from my sight. 
Learn all the lessons, 
Get it straight, 
Who's cruel and vindictive, 
Who's filled with hate? 
Which deputy castrates, 
By badge, gun and pride? 
Which master shows kindness, 
And just lets it slide? 


“Мап walkin'," hide the crosses. 
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“Мап walkin'," stash the smokes. 
“Мап walkin'," snap to attention. 
Name, last three numbers! No jokes!“ 


"Man walkin'," warns your comrades, 
It comes by whisper or by shout. 

“Мал walkin'," makes my heart thump. 
"Walkin' "—the enemy's about. 


Roll-up again, to a work camp this time, 
A stalag, far from the fuss; 

So down to the hall to wait on the wall 
For the chains, and the ride on the bus. 


Deputies belt us with iron and locks, 
Chained, then cuffed to another. 
One wrist on mine, the other on his. 
Is this man really my brother? 
A year away from my stay in jail, 
I still jump at a uniform. 
“Walkin’,’’ I think. An enemy’s here, 
Get in line, you’d better conform. 


Where are we going? What good do we do, 
To warehouse these people awhile? 
We train 'em up good іп a jail neighborhood, 
Then release them to crime with more 
style. 


Does anyone care, does anyone dream, 
How to bring these people to life? 

Or is it only more jails, more crime, more 
Cops, more drugs, more strife? 


Father forgive us, for we have sinned, 
We've given up the gates. 

Wickedness roams through the City of God, 
The things You said Your soul hates. 

Innocent blood, flows in our streets, 
Unchecked by the powers that be. 

Pompous piffle from preposterous pulpits, 
We have eyes, but we do not see. 

Our highest court has twice made a law 
That Your gifts are not welcomed here. 

First it was blacks, non-people, no rights, 
And now it's Your children so dear. 

In the place of justice, where law should pre- 

vail, 

There is arrogant wickedness. 

In the halls of congress, where truth should 

prevail, 

There is little righteousness. 

Are You coming now to judge our land, 
And give us our just deserts? 

Or is Your mercy extending us grace 
To make right the wrongs and the hurts? 


Rulers of Sodom, people of Gomorrah, 
Hear His voice, awake from your dream. 
Let justice roll on like a river, 
Righteousness like a never-failing stream. 
Who knows but what the Lord might turn, 
And let His up-raised hand 
Be unto us for good, not ill 
To bless the contrite land. 
Once in a moment of eternity, 
His up-raised hand did smash, 
The substitute, His Son no less, 
Who took for us the lash. 
So if in Him we now are found, 
Our lives are hid from wrath. 
And righteousness with justice for all, 
Mark those who walk His path. 


SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT 
HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 11, 1991 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, the 102d Con- 
gress convened last week, and for the past 
several days the House of Representatives 
has been debating one of the most crucial is- 
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sues of recent times—whether to support the 
President in his efforts to resolve the crisis in 
the Middle East. 

| received an excellent letter today from 
former Kentucky State Senator Kenneth O. 
Gibson of Madisonville, KY, that | would like to 
share with my colleagues. | served for several 
years in the Kentucky State Senate with this 
outstanding individual and came to respect his 
views on various issues that were of impor- 
tance at that time. 

Today, | believe his comments about why 
Congress should support President Bush are 
excellent. In fact, as an artillery officer in the 
101st Airborne Division, Ken Gibson knows 
firsthand what it's like to be called back to ac- 
tive duty because of a crisis such as our Na- 
tion is now facing. 

| urge my colleagues to read the excellent 
comments of this longtime friend and fellow 
Kentuckian, one whom | like and admire. The 
letter from Senator Gibson, a Democrat, fol- 
lows: 

KENNETH O. GIBSON, 
Madisonville, KY, January 11, 1991. 
Hon. CARROLL HUBBARD, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CARROLL: It has been awhile since I 
wrote to you last about an issue before you 
on the House floor. Knowing, however, of 
your vigilant concern for your constituents 
and their opinions on important matters, I 
feel compelled to express my approval for 
your decision to support our President for 
his stand in the Middle East. 

Having served with you in the Kentucky 
Senate, I sense the anguish you must feel in 
& decision that could project our finest 
young men and women into the perils of a 
war with Iraq. Only those who have served 
the public in critical decision making posi- 
tions can appreciate the trauma associated 
with such a vote. 

It is this empathy, born of fifteen years in 
the Kentucky Senate, that prompts me to 
write to you in appreciation for your stand 
on what has to be the best course for our na- 
tional interest—the bottom line for any deci- 
sion to send our troops into war. 

As an artillery officer in the 101st Airborne 
Division, the number one ready force during 
the Eisenhower administration, and one who 
was called back into service in the Berlin 
crisis, I can also understand somewhat the 
uncertainties facing our service men and 
women. My belief, however, is that they un- 
derstand that the price of peace sometimes 
means laying it all on the line, and most of 
them are ready. 

Carroll, I have spent hundreds of hours, 
since the August invasion of Kuwait, keeping 
abreast of the news and activities in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Based on this daily observation of the de- 
velopments and the total lack of responsibil- 
ity shown by Saddam Hussein, I am con- 
vinced that any effort to appease him would 
only heighten his appetite for power at all 
costs. His capacity for brutality in Kuwait 
&nd historically with his own people should 
prove to us that he is too ruthless to ever be 
trusted in а negotiated settlement. 

Congress should recognize this fact, face up 
to their national and United Nation respon- 
sibilities involved, and make the only tough 
and timely decision that can provide any 
peace in the area for the future. 

Anything less will extend the turmoil, 
have a negative impact on our united coali- 
tion, and multiply the costs in lives and dol- 
lars in the near future. Munich should teach 
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us іп unforgettable terms that appeasement 
for а tyrant only delays the inevitable and 
magnifies the price to an unacceptable level 
to justify indecision now. 

Carroll, my prayers are with you in this 
most trying of times. Also, my compliments 
for having the foresight and the fortitude to 
put politics aside to stand up in the face of 
tyranny as a statesman. 

Only history can prove if we are right, but 
the facts lead me to believe that it is better 
to err on the side of action than inaction in 
this critical decision. 

God bless you in the days ahead. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH O. GIBSON, 
Kentucky State Senator, Retired. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EXTREMISTS 
SOUND UNWARRANTED ALARM 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, environmental 
extremists have caused much alarm in recent 
years by exaggerating the threat of so-called 
global warming. 

Actually, several leading authorities now say 
that what little warming there is may be helpful 
rather than harmful. 

Certainly we should not accept at face value 
everything these radical alarmists tell us in 
what really are just efforts to further their own 
selfish political agendas. 

Two recent articles dealing with global 
warming need to be studied by everyone inter- 
ested in this subject. 

| commend these articles to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

(From Wall Street Journal, Jan. 11, 1991) 

WARMING UP TO THE FACTS 

Thanks to media publicity, the green- 
house effect“ and global warming" have be- 
come familiar phrases. Indeed, the same 
could be said of most environmental con- 
cerns: The worries have been well publicized. 
The question is whether the environmental 
story is being thoroughly reported or wheth- 
er only the environmental worriers’ views of 
the world are being presented. Ultimately, 
the public is asked to form an opinion about 
these issues, and it cannot make an informed 
judgment if key facts and viewpoints are 
withheld. Consider, for example, the recent 
experience of a British documentarian who 
tried to place his examination of global 
warming with the U.S. Public Broadcasting 
System. 

Producer Hilary Lawson set out to do a 
program on why global warming represented 
а major threat to mankind. But after inter- 
viewing all of the leading scientific experts, 
he changed the focus of the report. “1 
learned that the only problem with the the- 
ory of global warming," says Mr. Lawson, “‘is 
that there is mounting evidence that it is 
untrue.” 

Mr. Lawson examined the four pillars that 
support the global-warming fears and sys- 
tematically critiqued them. First, because 
the records showing the Earth's warming 
come from stations on dry land, less than 
one-third of the globe is measured. Much of 
the warming detected may simply represent 
the greater heat created by the growth of 
urban areas. Towns smaller than 5,800 people 
have cooled, not warmed in recent years. 
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Second, the evidence that carbon-dioxide 
levels are the reason for any warming is non- 
existent. Third, the computer models that 
global-warming doom sayers rely upon often 
don't predict today's climate accurately. One 
model forecast as much summer rain would 
fall in the Sahara as in Scotland. And lastly, 
the scientists warning about global warming 
are using highly speculative theories of 
physics. 

When The Greenhouse Conspiracy" aired 
in Britain last August it won rave reviews. 
Yet PBS officials rejected the program on 
the grounds that it was too one-sided.'' The 
idea that PBS would turn down something 
because it is too one-sided" is difficult to 
credit. PBS, for instance, had little trouble 
recently finding air time for ‘‘After the 
Warming," a documentary that more resem- 
bled science fiction than fact. Ostensibly set 
in the year 2050, it described how the world 
had suffered from the rising temperatures 
and oceans of a global-warming catastrophe. 

These biases are worth calling attention to 
because the stakes are high. The constant 
flogging of one or another environmental 
crisis eventually finds its way into the polit- 
ical system, whose solutions tend to be very 
expensive. If society is expected to accept 
these imposed costs, it deserves some reas- 
surance that the policies are the result of 
real science and not just the half-developed 
theories ої tendentious  public-interest 
groups. 

These are some signs now that reporters 
are exercising more of their traditional skep- 
ticism when confronted with the environ- 
mental community’s claims. Last month, “60 
Minutes" took a probing look at the Natural 
Resources Defense Council’s claims on acid 
rain’s damage. It high-lighted the findings of 
the government’s 10-year study of the sub- 
ject, the National Acid Precipitation Assess- 
ment Program, which last year found “по 
evidence of a general or unusual decline of 
forests in the U.S. and Canada due to acid 
rain." 

Similarly, if subjects such as global warm- 
ing do not receive the sort of close scrutiny 
offered by “Тһе Greenhouse Conspiracy," the 
public may become overloaded with these 
scares, and ultimately cynical about both 
problems that are fake and those that are 1е- 
gitimate. 


(From Human Events, Jan. 12, 1991) 


“60 MINUTES" ON ACID RAIN—CBS' BIG 
TURNAROUND ON ENVIRONMENTALISM 


Conservatives were pleasantly surprised— 
stunned, іп fact—when CBS’ 60 Minutes" 
program informed its vast audience on De- 
cember 30 how Congress, at President Bush's 
urging, had put a tough acid rain reduction 
provision in the recently enacted Clean Air 
Act that will cost American consumers bil- 
lions of dollars a year and destroy tens of 
thousands of jobs, while deliberately ignor- 
ing а massive scientific study that proved 
beyond any reasonable doubt that the costly 
acid rain legislation was unnecessary. 

In the past, CBS and “60 Minutes," in com- 
pany with the major media in general, have 
hyped environmental scare stories promoted 
by militant environmental groups that have 
turned out to have little or no scientific jus- 
tification. 

(CBS is being sued right now because of а 
“60 Minutes" segment that reported, alleg- 
edly without credible evidence, that а sub- 
stance known as Alar, then widely used as а 
preservative by the apple industry, presented 
а significant danger to human health. Apple 
growers charge that the hysteria touched off 
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by that program wound up costing them mil- 
lions of dollars in unnecessary losses.) 

But in its December 30 program, “60 Min- 
utes," to the delight of conservatives, gave 
new prominence to à scandal that might 
never have come to light at all except for the 
diligence of syndicated economics columnist 
Warren I. Brookes. 

More than a year ago, as Human Events 
readers will remember, Brookes began warn- 
ing that the Bush Administration, spear- 
headed by Environmental Protection Agency 
Administrator William K. Reilly, was sup- 
pressing the results of a taxpayer-funded 
Study whose release would endanger the 
President's proposed program to reduce acid 
rain. 

Month after month, Brookes told his read- 
ers that а 10-year scientific study called the 
National Acid Precipitation Assessment Pro- 
gram (NAPAP) had determined that, con- 
trary to the alarmist propaganda of the envi- 
ronmental lobby, acid rain—resulting from 
sulphur dioxide (SO;) emissions from smoke- 
stacks—was causing no discernible damage 
to crops or forests at present levels of acid 
rain emission. 

What's more, NAPAP, which employed 
hundreds of scientists and cost a half-billion 
dollars, found that the level of acid rain 
emissions had been declining significantly— 
from 32 million tons a year in 1970 to about 
22 million tons in 1987. 

The study projected that, even in the ab- 
sence of any new emissions control legisla- 
tion, the levels of acid rain would decline 
dramatically again between 2005 and 2030, as 
old, high-emission power plants are replaced 
by new plants usíng cleaner technology. 

And it predicted that legislation to cut SO; 
emissions by 10 million tons by the year 2000, 
as proposed by the President, would cost 
electricity consumers up to $4 billion a year, 
but would have little or no beneficial effects 
on health, crop yields, forests, or the acidity 
of American lakes. 

Despite Brookes' efforts to draw attention 
to NAPAP, Congress went ahead and passed 
the Clean Air Act with the expensive Admin- 
istration-backed acid rain requirements in- 
tact, and few outside of the conservative 
camp paid any attention to the NAPAP 
bombshell. But now, thanks to “60 Minutes" 
correspondent Steve Croft and producer Jeff 
Fager, that has changed. 

Not only did “60 Minutes" draw attention 
to the yawning gap between the popular per- 
ception of an acid rain crisis and the much 
more manageable reality, but it highlighted 
the responsibility of the media—including 
CBS itself—in contributing to the unwar- 
ranted fears about acid rain. 

In addition, “60 Minutes" showed lobbyist 
David Hawkins of the Natural Resources De- 
fense Council implicitly admitting that his 
organization had been hell-bent on passing 
the costly new emissions controls, regardless 
of the scientific evidence that such controls 
weren't needed. And the segment gave credit 
to Brookes as the one journalist who had 
brought attention to the NAPAP study. 

The segment began with Croft citing the 
popular view of acid rain as ''poisons falling 
out of the sky, killing our forests and rav- 
aging the countryside," and then noting that 
the most expensive and exhaustive sci- 
entific study ever conducted of an environ- 
mental problem . . . takes the conventional 
wisdom and shoots if full of holes.“ 

In an interview with Dr. James Mahoney, 
director of the NAPAP program, Croft asked 
about a report in Newsday that wispy clouds 
of acid rain were creeping silently through 
the Northeast's forests and slowly killing off 
trees. 
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"I think that's in the sense of poetic char- 
acterization," the NAPAP director replied. 

*Overblown?' asked Croft. 

"In a word," said Mahoney, who added: 
"There is а broad view that acid rain kills 
trees on а broad basis. Тһе scientific commu- 
nity, I believe even the environmentally ac- 
tive scientific community, now understands 
that this is not what we see.“ 

Croft then commented: “You certainly 
wouldn't get that impression reading news 
stories about acid rain.“ 

The program then focused on the wide- 
spread reports that acid rain is destroying 
thousands of lakes and a report by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in 1981 that pre- 
dicted the number of acid-dead lakes would 
nearly double by the year 1990. Has that 
happened?" asked Croft. 

Mahoney answered that it definitely had 
not happened; on the contrary, the number 
of acid lakes is about the same as а decade 
ago, and that, for many acidic lakes and 
streams, the cause is natural. It has noth- 
ing to do with acid rain." 

Croft was then shown interviewing Dr. Ed 
Krug, a soil scientist who was one of the 
many who had looked at the effects of acid 
rain on lakes. 

“Тһе New York Times," said Croft, “те- 
ported recently that over the last 10 years, 
while МАРАР has been doing its study, the 
number of lakes turned into aquatic death- 
traps multiplied across New York, New Eng- 
land and the South. Stretches of forest along 
the Appalachian spine from Georgia to 
Maine, once lush and teeming with wildlife, 
were fast becoming ragged landscapes of 
dead and dying trees. True?“ 

“Мо, no," the scientist responded. “І don't 
know where they got that from. It appears to 
be another assertion, unsubstantiated, be- 
cause we've spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars surveying the environment to see if 
that was occurring and we do not see that 
occurring." 

Though many find the NAPAP results en- 
couraging, Croft pointedly noted in a voice- 
over, it hasn't been received as good news 
by most environmental groups." He then 
interviewed the NRDC's Hawkins, who said 
that his group hadn't been paying much at- 
tention to NAPAP because we felt that this 
program was essentially a misdirection of re- 
Sources" and that his group felt its resources 
would be better spent in trying to get legis- 
lation to attack acid rain. 

Wait a minute," Croft said. “You seem to 
be saying it doesn't matter what the sci- 
entists say. What matters is passing the leg- 
islation." 

Soon Croft turned to the political rami- 
fications of the NAPAP story. Hawkins.“ he 
noted in а voice-over, says that even if acid 
rain isn't a crisis, he considers it serious 
enough to require action. 

“Апа the legislation he's talking about is 
the tough acid rain provision of the new 
Clean Air Act, which his group, other top en- 
vironmental lobbyists, the President and the 
Congress pushed through at the end of this 
last session. It will cost U.S. industries $4 
billion to $7 billion а year to cut emissions 
that cause acid rain in half." 

Sen. John Glenn (D.-Ohio) was then shown 
speaking bitterly about Congress' failure to 
pay more attention to the NAPAP findings 
before passing the stringent new emission 
controls. 

Croft noted that Glenn was concerned that 
the new legislation would “һауе a devastat- 
ing effect on his home state of Ohio, not to 
mention Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and parts of Indiana where high-sul- 
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phur coal, long blamed for causing acid rain, 
is not only the main source of energy but а 
major source of employment. 

“Factories will be forced to install expen- 
sive new pollution control equipment. Util- 
ity rates are expected to jump by as much as 
30 per cent and 100,000 people could end up 
losing their jobs, many of them coal min- 
ers.“ 

The camera then showed Robert Murray, a 
coal-mine owner and employer of 400 work- 
ers, who said, We're out of business. We're 
out of business. Our jobs are gone." Murray 
expressed anger that no one was listening to 
the scientists. 

"The networks, the electronic media, the 
written media," he complained, “have 
played acid rain up to the point that our 
teachers, our students, are totally confused 
about the issue, yet when the NAPAP study 
came out, you found it on page 94 of the New 
York Times. You didn’t find it on CNN, CBS, 
ABC, or NBC at all!“ 

Croft then introduced Brookes, saying: 
“About the only person who has written 
about the NAPAP study in this man, syn- 
dicated columnist Warren Brookes, who's 
made it а crusade. 

Brookes,“ he added, has read the re- 
ports, studied the science and his conclu- 
sions have become the gospel for a growing 
number of people convinced that America is 
suffering from environmental hypochondria 
and that this acid rain legislation is just the 
most recent example.” 

Brookes was then shown saying that, since 
the scientific evidence shows that acid rain 
is not a crisis, it should be dealt with sen- 
sibly and so we don't throw people out of 
work unnecessarily.” 

“Why has nobody listened to it [NAPAP]?” 
Croft asked. 

Brookes: Well, the point is that once 
their minds are made up—that is, We're 
going to do something'—the politics is, 
We're going to do something. 

Croft: That's happened? That's what's 
going on here?” 

Brookes: That's what's going on.“ 

In а voice-over, Croft noted that “Вгоокев 
says the political agenda was set by can- 
didate George Bush when he pledged to be- 
come the 'environmental President' and to 
do something about acid rain. Brookes 
claims that Congress, looking at public opin- 
ion polls, decided voting against clean air 
was like voting against motherhood.” 

He then asked Brookes: 

“Бо you're saying this has а lot more to do 
with politics than it does with science?” 

Brookes: “Absolutely... .” 

Croft: There are votes іп it?" 

Brookes: “Yeah, very simple.“ 

For Brookes, who has been a voice crying 
in the wilderness, the attention given to the 
&cid rain charade by “60 Minutes," with its 
millions of viewers, had to be extremely en- 
couraging. He should be very happy. Had it 
not been for his dogged work, “60 Minutes" 
probably never would have heard about the 
NAPAP study. 

Though Brookes refuses to toot his own 
horn—indeed, he is amazingly publicity 
shy—informed sources have told Human 
Events that “60 Minutes“ became interested 
in the NAPAP after learning about Brookes' 
writings on the subject last spring. It hap- 
pened when a group of steelworkers, their 
jobs endangered, came to Washington to 
demonstrate against the Clean Air Act and 
brought with them copies of Brookes' col- 
umns on the issue. 

Reporting on the steelworkers' anger, col- 
umnists Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 
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mentioned Brookes' role in their column 
which in turn caught the attention of the 
people at “60 Minutes.“ 

Now that the harsh light of exposure has 
been focused on the acid rain nonsense, per- 
haps CBS and the rest of the media will 
begin to look more critically at some of the 
other wild claims made by the liberal envi- 
ronmental groups. 

But, whatever the future holds, “60 Min- 
utes" did an excellent job оп its December 30 
broadcast. Conservatives would do well to 
congratulate CBS in writing for a job well 
done—and to give columnist Warren Brookes 
а much-deserved pat on the back as well. 


IMPROVING CHILD HEALTH CARE 
HON. TIMOTHY J. PENNY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. PENNY. Mr. Speaker, during the 101st 
legislative session, Congress took some im- 
portant steps toward improving health care for 
our Nation's children. The Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act expanded both mandatory 
and optional health care for all children 
through age 18. This means an additional 
700,000 poor youngsters will receive Medicaid 
coverage by 1995. That's a small step in the 
right direction, but it's not nearly enough. Not 
when you consider that more than 11 million 
children still go without health care because 
their low-income families earn too much to 
qualify for Medicaid and still can't afford the 
cost of private insurance. These children go 
without the most basic health care—such as 
vaccinations needed to prevent the ravages of 
tuberculosis, polio, measles, and whooping 
cough. The absence of such preventive medi- 
cine results in thousands of seriously ill chil- 
dren and no one to care for them. With this in 
mind, today 1 am reintroducing a sense-of-the- 
Congress resolution that expresses our com- 
mitment to meeting, however tardily, the Sur- 
geon General's maternal and child health ob- 
jectives established in 1979, and designed to 
be met by this year. It is disheartening to re- 
port that we have failed to meet these modest 
objectives. The following is the concurrent res- 
olution: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Expressing the sense of the Congress re- 
garding the need to provide adequate health 
care for American's children. 

Whereas the infant mortality rate in the 
United States is currently 9.7 per 1,000 live 
births; 

Whereas low birthweight births constitute 
6.9 percent of all births; 

Whereas one-third of America's more than 
31 million uninsured are children; 

Whereas one American child in four lives 
in poverty and only half of all poor children 
are covered by Medicaid; 

Whereas one-quarter of all preschool chil- 
dren are not immunized against common 
childhood diseases; 

Whereas the United States lacks a national 
child health policy and coherent child health 
delivery system; 

Whereas the Surgeon General's Maternal 
and Chíld Health Objectives for 1990 were not 
met; 

Whereas all children are entitled to grow 
and develop to their maximum potential in а 
safe, healthful and nurturing environment; 
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Whereas ensuring a healthy next genera- 
tion is our best guarantee of future security: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That it is the sense of the 
Congress that the United States should— 

(1) give highest national priority to devel- 
oping a national child health policy, 

(2) establish a universal national children's 
health insurance program, benefitting all the 
Nation's children, and 

(3) devote sufficient resources toward 
achieving by the year 2000, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's Maternal and Child Health Objectives. 


TRIBUTE TO TWO HIGH SCHOOL 
FOOTBALL TEAMS 


HON. HOWARD COBLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. COBLE. Mr. Speaker, the college foot- 
ball world has just completed its season while 
pro football's playoffs are in high gear. During 
this football season, | would like to take а mo- 
ment to recognize two football teams in our 
congressional district which exemplify the fin- 
est in high school athletics. 

Two high schools in the Sixth District of 
North Carolina participated in State champion- 
ships—with one school capturing the title and 
the other coming up just a little bit short. Both 
Schools are worthy of recognition for their out- 
standing seasons. 

Hugh M. Cummings High School of Bur- 
lington won the North Carolina Class 3—A foot- 
ball championship. The Cavaliers defeated 
Statesville by a score of 32-26. While it is true 
that football is a team sport, the Cavaliers 
were blessed with one truly outstanding play- 
er. Quarterback Donnie Davis set the Nation's 
new single season passing yardage record in 
the title contest. In 15 games this year, Davis 
passed for 4,456 yards. In the championship 
game, he passed for 304 yards and four 
touchdowns. But it was the defense that pre- 
served the championship by stopping the 
Greyhounds' final last-second drive, proving 
that it takes more than one person to win it all. 

In fact, Burlington Cummings has had a 
successful football program for the past 5 
years. In that time period, the Cavaliers have 
had 4 undefeated seasons—including 1990— 
and have a total record of 67-4. In addition to 
their quarterback, every member of the Cava- 
lier squad deserves praise. Those members 
include Lee Crawford, Maurice Mebane, Lewis 
Pennix, Mack Richmond, Junior Poteat, 
Rayvon Lynch, Rodney Burnette, Stovell 
Wade, Ernest Tinnin, Shabazz Cheeley, Har- 
old Cohen, Buddy Fowler, Chris Miles, James 
Shivers, Greg Pennix, James Upsher, Robbie 
Wolfe, Chris Rogers, Kendrick Pullium, Tyrone 
Jeffers, Curtis White, Barry Morrow, Adrian 
Harvey, Tony Johnson, Nathan Hair, Keith Al- 
exander, Joe DiConstanzo, Mike Coleman, 
Patrick Powell, Jamie Nelson, Eric Clark, Lin 
Workman, Jeff Felshaw, Derrick Evans, Ty- 
rone Matkins, Brian Love, Tony Woods, Devon 
Walker, Melvin Babbs, T.J. Cox, Mitch Sim- 
mons, Rodney Graves, John Haith, and 
Mandriel Reaves. 

Congratulations also go to athletic director 
and head coach David Gutshall and his fine 
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staff of assistants Steve Johnson, Frank 
Mensch, James Gentry, Dave Bennett, Todd 
Staley, Peter Gilchrist, Jay Perdue, Mark 
Ellington, Mike Langone, Earnest Moffitt, and 
Ronnie Enoch. From principal Robert Logan to 
every student, teacher, and staffer at the 
school there is pride in knowing that in Class 
3-A, Burlington Cummings is No. 1. The 
Cavaliers’ season was so successful, the 
Greensboro News & Record selected the 
Cummings football squad as its sports team of 
the year. 

In the North Carolina Class 2-А champion- 
ship game, Thomasville High School was de- 
feated by Clinton High School, 14 to 6. That 
loss does not diminish the excellent season in 
which the Bulldogs went 12 and 3. Every 
member of the squad should be proud of an 


outstanding season. 
Members of the team included Brian 
Caldwell, Seward Johnson, Billy Walker, 


Shane Ross, Rodney Stanley, Derick Marion, 
Vance Simon, Roger McKinney, Derrick Moss, 
Lamont Pegues, Marvin Bogans, Tony Hurst, 
Brian Streater, Keith Gaither, Miquel Weldon, 
Terrell Canty, Larry Davis, Deshun Cockrane, 
Kevin Bell, Perez Boulware, Rashein Feaster, 
Kerry Mock, Raymond Dow, John Cranford, 
Todd Gibson, Jamarr Camp, Brian Rich, 
Robby Dowell, Ken York, Brad Crowell, Kevin 
Hill, Bobby McGee, James McGuire, Sean 
Yates, James Sheetz, Lamont McCauley, 
Antoine Steele, Chad Smith, Ryan Johnson, 
Travis Leonard, Stacy Baxter, Anthony Hen- 
derson, Ron Mock, Scott Kime, Mitch Hensley, 
Mark Rossi, Jimmy Mullies, and Ezekiel Dula. 

Congratulations also go to athletic director 
and head coach Allen Brown and his out- 
standing staff of assistants Roger Bryant, Ed 
Courtney, Billy Freeman, Russ Gobble, Joe 
Kennedy, Bob Mayton, Keith Tobin, Church 
Parks, Scott Beckom, and trainers Charles 
Crowell and Brian Coker. 

In fact, everyone at Thomasville High 
School, from principal Dr. G. Wayne Thrift to 
every student, teacher, and staffer at the 
school should be proud of the accomplish- 
ments of the Bulldog football team in 1990. A 
tremendous season was culminated with an 
appearance in the State title game. While the 
sting of the loss will eventually fade, the 
memories of an outstanding season will linger 
forever. 

On behalf of the citizens of the Sixth District 
of North Carolina, congratulations 10 
Cummings and Thomasville High Schools for 
their excellence in athletics. 


THE STATE OF THE WORLD'S 
REFUGEES 


TONY P. HALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 1 wish to 
bring to my colleagues' attention an article en- 
title, "Refugee Crisis: Causes and Solutions" 
by Jewel Lafontant-Mankarious, ambassador- 
at-large and U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Af- 
fairs. This article appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor on December 31, 1990. 

As chairman of the Select Committee on 
Hunger, | am deeply concerned about the 16 
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million refugees in the world today. | find it 
particularly disturbing that, as Ambassador 
Lafontant points out, human rights abuses are 
often the cause of critical refugee situations. 

One of these abuses is the denial of ade- 
quate amounts of food. The Select Committee 
on Hunger has a longstanding interest both in 
the plight of the world's refugees, as well as 
in insuring all people’s access to food. There- 
fore, | wish to thank Ambassador Lafontant for 
bringing these critical issues before the public. 
For the benefit of my colleagues, the text of 
her opinion editorial follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 

31, 1990) 


REFUGEE CRISIS: CAUSES AND SOLUTIONS 
(By Jewel Lafontant-Mankarious) 


Dec. 14, 1990, marked the 40th anniversary 
of the establishment of the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees (UNHCR). UNHCR's original, three-year 
mandate was thought to be sufficient to 
“solve the refugee problem,” regarded then 
as mainly a postwar European problem. In- 
stead, the past 40 years have seen an increase 
in refugees on several continents, with 
UNHCR playing a greater role in caring for 
and protecting the world's most vulnerable 
population. 

The global refugee situation remains criti- 
cal despite several important successes іп re- 
cent years. In fact, in some respects, it has 
worsened. In the last decade alone, for exam- 
ple, the refugee population has doubled from 
approximately 7 million to an estimated 15 
million. Today, armed conflicts in the Horn 
of Africa, civil strife in Mozambique and Li- 
beria, continued unrest in Afghanistan, and 
unresolved political and economic conditions 
in Vietnam and Cambodia all compel the 
international community to maintain 108 ef- 
forts to protect and assist the world's refu- 
gees. 

Ensuring that first asylum, protection, and 
relief assistance are provided to the world's 
15 million refugees is а basic humanitarian 
and foreign policy objective of the United 
States. The US, UNHCR’s single largest con- 
tributor, works closely with the high com- 
missioner to ensure that the needs of refu- 
gees and displaced persons are adequately 
addressed. 

For 40 years, UNHCR has remained firmly 
committed to its original mandate of pro- 
tecting and assisting refugees, as well as ad- 
vancing respect for individual dignity and 
human rights. Over the years, UNHCR has 
earned the respect of nations around the 
world as a protector of people seeking refuge 
from persecution for reasons of race, nation- 
ality, religion, or political beliefs. 

The time has come for the international 
community to tackle the refugee problem аб 
its source. UNHCR's Statute stresses the 
need for seeking durable solutions" to the 
refugee problem. 

According to а recent UN report on meas- 
ures to avert new flows of refugees, the root 
causes of refugees or displaced persons are 
drought апа other natural disasters, armed 
conflict, and human rights abuses. 

To the extent that drought and other natu- 
ral disasters are the result of ecological or 
environmental imbalances aggravated by 
overpopulation, these may be alleviated, at 
least in part, by comprehensive, long-term 
economic development. Here, bilateral as- 
sistance in the first instance, as well as such 
multilateral organizations as the United Na- 
tions Development Program and the World 
Bank have a major role to play. 
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Prevention or resolution of armed conflicts 
that threaten international peace and secu- 
rity, whether as a result of external aggres- 
sion (as in the case of Iraq's occupation of 
Kuwait) or internal strife (as in the case of 
Cambodia) falls within the mandate of the 
United Nations. In recent years, the UN has 
exercised а significant role іп a growing 
number of the world's trouble spots, includ- 
ing the Persian Gulf, Central America, and 
Southeast Asia. We should build upon this 
momentum to promote the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

Last but not least, human rights abuses by 
governments against their own citizens must 
be recognized as the root cause of the most 
serious refugee situation since the establish- 
ment of UNHCR. The international commu- 
nity must show resolution and cooperation 
in addressing this primary cause of refugee 
flows. Economic palliatives will not solve 
the problem. For if a government cannot 
properly administer its responsibility toward 
its own citizens by respecting their basic 
human rights, how can ít be entrusted with 
receiving and administering international 
economic assistance intended for their bene- 
fit? 

Our nation's history as а safe haven for 
people seeking refuge from persecution com- 
pels us to maintain our support for UNHCR. 
At the same time, we urge refugee-generat- 
ing countries to work with UNHCR in admin- 
istering their responsibility toward their 
own citizens: to respect their basic rights 
and freedoms so that they are not forced to 
leave their homelands. 


EMERGENCY EXTENSION OF THE 
DPA 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, because of the 
imminent threat of military conflict in the Per- 
sian Gulf, | am introducing today, a bill to ex- 
tend the e date of the Defense Pro- 


1 do not believe that at this time a United 
States offensive military action against Iraq 
would be wise. However, | do want to assure 
that if the President chooses to use military 
хуа eee ia cart legal au- 
thority to assure that U.S. "miltry operations 
peiores de 


and civilian contracts. The DPA also author- 
izes the use of financial incentives for the ex- 
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We, as a nation, must ensure that in the 
event that we do become engaged in a mili- 
tary conflict, we are prepared to maximize our 
civilian resources so that losses will be mini- 
mized. 


IT'S TIME TO STAND BEHIND THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, the Albany 
Times Union, a Hearst newspaper, is one of 
the most influential dailies іп upstate New 
York and must reading in the Capital District 
region that | am privileged to represent in 
Congress. Today's edition of the Times Union 
carries a very compelling editorial which calls 
upon Congress to stand behind the President. 

Specifically, the Times Union says: 


. in the debate now taking place in Con- 
gress, we think it wise for both Houses to 
give their support to the President by voting 
to endorse his use of force if he believes it in 
the best interest of the nation. . . Iraq needs 
to see that the Congress is willing to endorse 
what the United Nations has already con- 
sented to. 


| insert the full text of today's Times Union 
editorial at this point in the RECORD. 
{From the Albany Times-Union Jan. 11, 1991] 
TIME To BACK THE PRESIDENT 


The failure of the talks in Geneva between 
Secretary of State James Baker and Iraqi 
Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz further dem- 
onstrates Baghdad's unwillingness to peace- 
fully withdraw from Kuwait and thereby set- 
tle this international crisis diplomatically. 

The United States, along with the U.N., is 
thus being pushed closer toward war. 

On the one hand, it still is the better 
course for the U.N. to give the sanctions 
more time to work. Indeed, the sanctions can 
be made even more effective by, for example, 
getting better cooperation out of Jordan, 
Iran and, most recently, the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, given that it may be 
difficult to keep the coalition against Sad- 
dam Hussein together indefinitely, it might 
be necessary, at some point, to resort to 
force. In the meantime—and until that point 
is reached, if it ever is—it will be the threat 
of imminent hostilities from the U.N. forces 
that could bring Iraq to see the wisdom of 
pulling out of Kuwait. Which is to say that 
President Bush needs to be able to parade a 
real military threat, not one made dubious 
by congressional indecision. 

The U.S. government, for its part, has 
made it clear by its recent actions that it is 
not thirsting for blood. The sending of the 
secretary of state to Geneva was a clear 
demonstration of Washington's willingness 
to do some negotiating, despite its claim 
that the situation is non-negotiable. 

In the meantime, Baghdad has taken 
advantge of the U.N.'s patience by trying to 
drive а wedge between the coalition mem- 
bers. On several occasions it has attempted 
to reshape the conflict by, first, arguing that 
the settlement of the Palestinian problem 
had to be coupled with any gulf settlement; 
and second, by threatening a military strike 
against Israel in the event of gulf hostilities. 
Most recognize that the Palestinian issue, 
hardly on Saddam's mind at the time of his 
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invasion of Kuwait, is now little more than 
a convenient red herring. 

The terrible truth, however, is that the 
shedding of blood in the gulf area might, at 
this point, be inevitable. Backing down now, 
as some peace activists propose, might only 
increase the price that will have to be paid 
in the future. 

Thus, in the debate now taking place in 
the Congress, we think it wise for both 
houses to give their support to the President 
by voting to endorse his use of force if he be- 
lieves it in the best interest of the nation. 
Some have argued against giving President 
Bush what they consider a “blank check.” 
Iowa Sen. Tom Harkin, meanwhile, has 
threatened that he would consider it an im- 
peachable offense if President Bush were to 
embark on a war with Iraq without Congress’ 
approval. 

What, in such a situation, is the man most- 
ly responsible for having halted Iraq at 
Saudi Arabia's border, to do? How can the 
President even convincingly threaten war 
against Iraq with such division at home? 

A vote on this matter is needed. Iraq needs 
to see that the Congress is willing to endorse 
what the U.N. has already consented to. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER OF 
PEACE 


HON. PETER J. VISCLOSKY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, | take this 
opportunity to address the House of Rep- 
resentatives to inform them of a request to the 
President made by Anthony S. Lenzo of 
Crown Point, IN. 

On January 9, | held a town forum to hear 
my constitutents’ concerns regarding the Iraqi 


At this forum, Mr. Lenzo shared with me a 
telegram he sent to President Bush in which 
he asked the President to declare a "World 
Day of Prayer for Peace” on January 13. He 
noted that this was just 2 days prior to the 
United Nations’ January 15 deadline for Sad- 
dam Hussein to remove his troops from Ku- 


year ago, the world watched in amaze- 


| admire Mr. Lenso’s sincerity and echo his 
request to the President. Furthermore, | en- 
courage all my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives to endorse Mr. Lenzo's sug- 
gestion. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE NEWS- 
PAPER RECYCLING INCENTIVES 
ACT 


HON. D. FRENCH SLAUGHTER, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
the pollution statistics in our Nation are alarm- 
ing. In the United States, we generate 3.5 
pounds of municipal solid waste per person 
per day, representing a total generation of ap- 
proximately 150 tons for the entire population 
per year. Given that only 10 percent of this 
waste is recovered through recycling or other 
conversion methods, the need to improve our 
resource recovery system is clear. In this re- 
gard, Federal, State, and local policymakers 
have increasingly focused upon recycling as 
perhaps one of the most effective methods by 
which we can promote a healthier environ- 
ment. 

The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
has set forth the national goal of doubling 
solid waste recycling to 25 percent by the year 
1992. While the agency's agenda does not 
carry the force of law, many States, including 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, have moved 
forward with aggressive recycling regulations. 
The Virginia General Assembly last year en- 
acted legislation requiring localities to develop 
solid waste reduction plans that provide for the 
recycling of 15 percent of local waste by the 
year 1993 and 25 percent recycling by the 
year 1995. A majority of localities in the Sev- 
enth Congressional District have instituted re- 
cycling programs with the aim of compliance 
by the end of 1991. 

With improved attention given to the collec- 
tion of waste materials that can be recycled, 
the next step to solid waste reduction and re- 
source conservation requires the promotion of 
economic incentives and markets for recycled 
products. Disconcerting reports of stockpiled 
materials available for conversion and reuse 
underscore the importance of additional meas- 
ures to promote recycling. 

To address a portion of this problem, today 
| have reintroduced the "Newspaper Recycling 
Incentives Act" to provide a tax credit to pub- 
lishers of newspapers who purchase recycled 
newsprint. Some estimates suggest that it may 
take as many as 18,000 trees to publish one 
Sunday edition of a major newspaper. When 
only a small percent of newspaper in the Unit- 
ed States is recycled, a recycled newsprint 
credit against income tax would encourage our 
publishers to purchase and print on paper with 
recycled fibers. My legislation would offer, ini- 
tially а 15-percent credit to publishers who 
purchase paper consisting of at least 40-per- 
cent recycled materials. If enacted, | believe 
this measure would effectively promote both 
waste reduction and resource conservation. 
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MOREAU HIGH SCHOOL  CELE- 
BRATES ITS 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, this year Moreau 
High School in Hayward, CA, celebrates its 
25th anniversary. | rise today to congratulate 
and to commend Moreau High School for 25 
years of service to the young people of south- 
em Alameda County, in California's Ninth 
Congressional District. 

Moreau High School was founded in 1965 
following discussions between the Most Rev. 
Floyd L. Begin, Bishop of Oakland at that 
time, and, Brother John Baptist Titzer, CSC, 
serving then as Provincial of the Southwest 
Province of the Brothers of Holy Cross. 
Named for Father Basil Moreau, founder of 
the congregation of the Holy Cross, the school 
began as a high school for young men. 

While construction continued on the current 
Mission Boulevard site, the original freshman 
class of 103 students held classes at neigh- 
boring St. Bede's school. Brother Fisher 
Iwasko, CSC, served as the first principal of 
Moreau. Although final construction of the en- 
tire campus facility would not be completed 
until the summer of 1967, the religious com- 
munity moved into the third floor residence on 
August 20, 1966. The first classes were con- 
ducted in this building in September, 1966. 

Moreau High School remained a school for 
young men for the first 4 years of its existence 
and, graduated its first class in June, 1969. In 
the fall of 1969, at the request of Bishop 
Begin, Moreau became co-ed and admitted 
177 freshmen women. 

The following examples 
Moreau has grown since 1965: 

Moreau High School annually serves nearly 
1,200 young men and women from Hayward 
and the surrounding communities with a stu- 
dent population of 52 percent female and 48 
percent male. 

In 1984 and 1989, Moreau received Exem- 
plary School awards from the U.S. Department 
of Education. 

The formation of the Moreau High School 
Foundation established an organization that is 
fully committed to ensuring that Moreau re- 
mains a viable, growing institution throughout 
the 1990's and well into the next century. 

After 25 years, Moreau is a school commu- 
nity with an alumni population of over 6,000. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise today to congratulate 
Moreau High School on its 25th anniversary 
and to commend Moreau for 25 years of dedi- 
cated service to the community. 


illustrate how 


REQUIRE RECONFIRMATION OF 
FEDERAL JUDGES 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 11, 1991 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution requiring that Federal judges be re- 
confirmed by the U.S. Senate every 10 years. 
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Presently, Mr. Speaker, Federal judges 
serve life terms once they are appointed. The 
only constitutional mechanism for removal of 
hia. judges is impeachment. As we all know, 

is a long and arduous process. 
Historically it has been exercised on only 10 
occasions, resulting in actual removal from of- 
fice of only five judges. 

In the absence of any other effective formal 
procedure for removal, Federal judges have 
been elevated to a stature unprecedented and 
unequaled by any other Federal official. Con- 
sequently, and to the citizenry's misfortune, 
there is no procedure for the removal of a 
judge who may be dysfunctional, dishonest or 
in any other way unfit to fulfill his or her con- 
stitutional r lities. 

According to article 111 of the Constitution, 
Supreme and lower court judges are ap- 
pointed to office for a term of good behavior. 
| certainly recognize and compliment the wis- 
dom of the Framers of the Constitution who, 
by separating judicial officials from the political 
process, preserved and defined the principle 
of separate, but equal, branches of govern- 
ment. 

However, | continue to believe that this sep- 
aration has resulted not in a more effective ju- 
dicial system, but rather in a greater disparity 
between the various branches of 
The life tenure of these judges has them less, 
not more, accountable for their actions and 
decisions. 

Moreover, the increasing use by these 
judges of their judicial power as a means of 
effecting social policy is troubling. Our judicial 
system was established to interpret the law, 
not to formulate national policy. However, 
within the past 15 years, many of our Federal 
judges have taken to backdoor legislating on 
such controversial issues as school prayer 
and busing, and abortion. In my own State of 
Texas such backdoor legislating has occurred 
on such issues as prison overcrowding and 
the provision of educational services to illegal 
aliens. The perpetrator of overreaching judicial 
bounds has been Federal Judge William 
Wayne Justice. 

| sincerely believe that neither this legisla- 
tive body nor the American citizenry can stand 
by and watch this transgression of constitu- 
tional authority. National policy decisions 
should not be promulgated by our courts, but 
rather should be duly deliberated and decided 
by the people's elected representatives in 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge expeditious consider- 
ation of this legislation so that our Nation can 
once again be assured of three separate, but 
equal, branches of government. 


ISRAEL BERNBAUM RECEIVES 
AWARD FOR HOLOCAUST BOOK 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to recognize today the notable actions of my 
constituent, Mr. Israel Bernbaum. 

Mr. Bernbaum, a survivor of the Warsaw 
ghetto, has written a children's book titled "My 
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Brother's Keeper," which describes the lives of 
Jewish children in the Warsaw ghetto. "My 
Brother's Keeper" has been awarded the 1990 
German Prize for Young People's Literature, 
the only literature award given regularly by a 
Ministry of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Publication of this work represents the first 
time that a book by a Holocaust survivor has 
been put in the hands of young German chil- 
dren on a national scale. 

The lesson that it is important to keep alive 
memories of the Holocaust is one that Mr. 
Bernbaum is teaching not only German chil- 
dren but to American youngsters and many 
others as well. 

Mr. Bernbaum, who escaped from Warsaw 
after the Nazis entered the city, traveled to 
Germany to receive his award from Prof. Ur- 
sula Lehr, the German Federal Minister of 
Youth, Family, Women and Health. 

Mr. Bernbaum emigrated to the United 
States after escaping from Poland to Russia 
and then to Paris, where he lived for 10 years. 
Israel Bernbaum now lives in Rego Park, 
Queens, and since 1973 has been teaching 
elementary school children about the Holo- 
caust. 

| ask all my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to join me in congratulating Mr. 
Bernbaum on receiving the German Prize for 
Young People’s Literature. 


TRIBUTE TO REV. HERBERT 
GRAVES, SR. 


HON. DONALD M. PAYNE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the wonderful work of an 
outstanding New Jerseyan—Rev. Herbert 
Graves, 85 Rev. Graves, on Friday, January 
11, 1991, will retire from his 23-year associa- 
tion as an employee of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. 

My association with Rev. Graves stems 
from our days as volunteers in the YMCA 
movement. He was a dedicated volunteer. He 
has always been interested in our young peo- 
ple. He has always been an excellent role 
model and mentor. Rev. Graves was all of 
these things—volunteer, role model, mentor— 
in the days before it became popular to share 
your time and talents with those who are less 
fortunate. 

Over the years, Rev. Graves has not be- 
come a different man. He is still а man who 
shares his time and talents. He is the founder 
and senior minister of the Fellowship Baptist 
Church in Irvington, NJ. He founded the Mar- 
ion Graves Scholarship Fund. He is a member 
of the Newark Council of Churches and serves 
as the spiritual advisor to the Prudential Spe- 
cialized Explorers Post No. 745 of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Mr. Speaker, | know my colleagues will want 
to join me in extending our best wishes to 
Rev. Herbert Graves, Sr. and to thank him for 
his tireless efforts on behalf of others. 
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I DON'T WANT GORDON ROAD TO 
BE A DEAD END STREET FOR 
ATLANTA'S CHILDREN 


HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
share with my colleagues an article by Cynthia 
Tucker, which appeared in the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 

| don't believe any of us could read Ms. 
Tucker's deeply moving article without realiz- 
ing that we must devote significant time, 
thought, and effort to alleviating the devastat- 
ing cycle of poverty that is destroying the fu- 
ture of our country. 

The homeless shelter in Atlanta on Gordon 
Road should not be the end of the road for the 
women and children who enter it. Instead, it 
should be their first step toward new opportu- 
nities and a future full of hope for the next 
generation. 

As we embark upon a new year, it is my 
plan to continue to develop new ideas and 
new solutions to chip away at the wall of pov- 
erty that currently traps the Third World in 
America. 

The article follows: 

{From the Atlanta Journal and Constitution, 
Мау 12, 1990) 
By IGNORING ITS CHILDREN, AMERICA IS 
HEADING FOR THIRD WORLD STATUS 
(By Cynthia Tucker) 

I know what poor, sick, hungry children 
look like. I have seen them in Kenya, in 
South Africa, in Honduras. I have grown ac- 
customed to seeing them in the countries of 
the Third World in which I sometimes travel, 
so I am rarely shocked by their suffering. I 
see them with the journalist’s world-weary 
eyes. 

I have seen them right here in Atlanta, 
too, not far from downtown, in a shelter for 
women and children on Gordon Road. That 
shelter is not so different from other shelters 
for women and children in the city, so there 
must be sick and hungry children in those 
other shelters, too. 

It's when I see them here in Atlanta, here 
in America, that I am jarred, stunned, thun- 
derstruck. What are they doing here? Amer- 
ica is not a Third World country. It's the 
land of the free and the home of L.A. Gear. 
Surely, children don't go hungry here. 

But they do. The United States lags far be- 
hind other developed nations in providing for 
its children. Think on this: This year, 40 
American children have died of measles— 
measles—because they were not inoculated. 

Consider these statistics assembled by the 
Washington, D.C.-based Children's Defense 
Fund: 

In this country, more babies die before the 
age of one than in 18 other countries, includ- 
ing Singapore and Hong Kong. 

In the United States, 13 of every 1,000 
young children die before the age of five. 
That ranks us behind 21 other countries, in- 
cluding East Germany. 

There is a higher percentage of poor chil- 
dren in the United States than in seven other 
industrialized countries, including Canada 
and Australia. Why? 

In large measure, the growing ranks of im- 
poverished children are the result of the dis- 
integration of the traditional family. The 
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soaring divorce rate and the spiraling num- 
ber of teenage pregnancies have left lots of 
American children in homes without fathers 
and their fathers’ wages. If a child lives in a 
household headed by a woman, his chances of 
being poor are one in two. 

The shift in family structures settled in on 
the Nation at about the same time President 
Reagan was taking the White House, bring- 
ing to acceptability a disdain for the poor 
and a disingenuous self-righteousness that 
found lecturing people more comfortable 
than helping them. President Reagan and his 
minions told families to change their values. 

But there is precious little value in insist- 
ing that a wife stay with an alcoholic, abu- 
sive husband. Nor is there much point in lec- 
turing a working mother on her values when 
her husband has left her for another woman. 

Adolescent pregnancy is usually a disaster 
for all involved. But lecturing teenagers on 
controlling their raging hormones has had 
precious little effect on them so far, espe- 
cially when they are surrounded by a popular 
culture that glamorizes sex. And surely 
there is no point in lecturing their babies. Is 
it the child's fault that he was born to par- 
ents who can't take care of him? 

If we continue to act as if it is, we will all 
eventually suffer. As the Children's Defense 
Fund points out, by the turn of the century, 
there will] be far fewer people between the 
ages of 18 and 24 than there are today. 

In other words, there will be а small group 
of young adults out there trying to run the 
world's largest economy and take care of а 
booming number of elderly and retirees. If 
all those young people are not cracker-jack 
smart—well-educated and highly competi- 
tive—the Nation will get poorer. 

Americans may be in danger of coming to 
know exactly what it's like to live in a Third 
World country. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
TO DESIGNATE THE SALT-GILA 
AQUEDUCT OF THE CENTRAL AR- 
IZONA PROJECT AS THE FANNIN- 
McFARLAND AQUEDUCT 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES Ш 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing, along with my colleagues from Ari- 
zona in the House of Representatives, legisla- 
tion to rename the Salt-Gila Aqueduct of the 
Central Arizona Project [CAP] as the "Fannin- 
McFarland Aqueduct." 

The task of getting the CAP authorized and 
getting it sufficiently funded throughout lean 
budget years in the past, has not been an 
easy accomplishment. Many prominent individ- 
uals from Arizona and at the national level 
have contributed generously over the years 
since the CAP was first authorized in 1968. 

Among the leaders in the effort are former 
Governors of Arizona, Paul Fannin and Ernest 
McFarland. As Governor of Arizona, Paul J. 
Fannin supervised State water agencies in 
their relations to the CAP and advised them in 
decisions that shaped Arizona water policy. 
He called for an information and education 
campaign on the CAP to help Arizonans un- 
derstanding the great importance of the 
project to Arizona's future. After being elected 
to the U.S. Senate, he cosponsored and ac- 
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tively pressed for passage of the legislation 
that finally authorized the CAP after over half- 
a-century of diligent efforts by western law- 
makers. 

Ernest W. McFarland, аіѕо a former Gov- 
ernor and U.S. Senator from Arizona, support 
the CAP as a Senator by sponsoring the first 
bill calling for its authorization in 1947, and 
continued his significant efforts as Governor. 
He was known as the chief strategist for CAP 
legislation while he served on various Senate 
committees. Mr. McFarland attended the 
groundbreaking ceremonies for the CAP in 
1973, satisfied that his efforts, and those of 
his colleagues, had been successful in making 
the CAP a reality for Arizona. 

It is only appropriate that we in Arizona 
honor these men for their great contributions 
to the people of Arizona and the CAP. There- 
fore, our legislation would rename the Salt- 
Gila Aqueduct of the CAP in their honor—the 
“Fannin-McFarland Aqueduct.” 


GIVE SANCTIONS A CHANCE 
HON. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY П 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, the Pentagon 
now estimates that 30,000 deaths could occur 
in the first 2 weeks of combat. Forty-five thou- 
sand body bags have been ordered by the 
Pentagon for this conflict. That's a reminder 
for what is at stake. This is not about politics. 
It's not even about what is good for the Con- 
gress. It's not about what's good for liberals or 
conservatives or Democrats or Republicans. 
It's about protecting our sons and daughters, 
protecting our Constitution, and protecting the 
country we love. It's about keeping this Nation 
out of a war that we don't need to enter. Make 
no mistake about it, the Solarz-Michel Resolu- 
tion gives a green light for war, not at some 
time way out in the future but in 4 days. The 
President is ready to plunge this Nation into 
war. He's doubled our troop strength, he's for- 
bidden troop rotations, and he said sanctions 
are a failure after 412 months. He's written off 
diplomacy after 672 hours. 

The question is whether or not we need a 
war to achieve his aims. He said that we're 
there for four reasons: We're there to stop the 
aggression. We're there to stop the nuclear 
threat. We're there to protect the free flow of 
oil. And we're there to help our Saudi and Ku- 
waiti friends. 

If we're there to stop the aggression, ! 
would suggest 200,000 troops and a defensive 
posture in Saudi Arabia to accomplish the pol- 
goals. If we're there to stop a nuclear 


says we are there to 

ect free flow of oil. But the fundamen- 
tal facts are that OPEC has made up for the 
loss of oil from Kuwait and Iraq. Every one in 
this Chamber and in this country ought to be 
able to look themselves in the mirror and say 
whether or not we're here to protect some way 
of life that allows us to drive cars that get min- 
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imum gas mileage, that allows us to live in 
houses that are energy sieves, that allows us 
to work in buildings such as this one that are 
energy sieves as well, in order to protect the 
notion of a conservative aspect of our history 
that says that is capitalism. Capitalism doesn't 
mean inefficiency. If this country just would 
adopt any energy policy, an efficiency policy, 
we wouldn't have to worry about the free flow 
of oil. And lastly, we're there to help our so- 
called Kuwaiti and Saudi friends. Need | re- 
mind the members of this chamber, what the 
Kuwaitis and Saudis did to this country in 
1973, and did to us again in 1979. We're there 
to protect these so-called friends? Ladies and 
gentlemen, these fickle friends have never 
proven that they are worth the kind of price 
that President Bush has committed. 

It seems to me that what we're there to do 
is protect people who refer to us as white 
slaves, create situations where our troops are 
forced to hide their crosses, hide their St. 
Christophers medals, hide their Stars of 
David, to defend a nation that does not be- 
lieve in democracy. 1 would suggest that we 
look at what our true foreign policy aims are. 
Ladies and gentlemen, we should give sanc- 
tions a chance. Seven of the eight former Sec- 
retaries of Defense say that sanctions will 
work. Two former Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff say that sanctions will work. We have 
been told in recent days that now the CIA Di- 
rector has changed his testimony. He is now 
saying that sanctions will work, but they won't 
force Iraq out of Kuwait. But we heard Sec- 
retary Baker and Secretary Cheney tell us the 
other day, when General Wallace told us that 
the troops would not be ready to fight on Jan- 
uary 15, that he was making a mistake be- 
cause it was his first time before the press, 
that in fact he was a rookie. In other words, 
һе told the truth. | would maintain the CIA Di- 
rector was telling the truth just 3 weeks ago 
when he testified that sanctions would work. 
Better to achieve our goals by reducing the 
flow of goods, not increasing the flow of blood. 
Better to keep talking, than to start shooting. 

There's a misguided machismo mentality in 
America now, a John Wayne attitude, that 
says somehow or another, this is the way we 
should conduct foreign policy. We ought to be 
the bully boy. We ought to get out there and 
be the policeman of the world. Well, the fact 
is if we want to take that battle to every single 
conflict in the world, this country would not 
only be morally bankrupt, we'll be bankrupt 
economically as well within 6 months. 

It’s time for us to question the fundamental 
policy George Bush has articulated, that he 
asks the members of this Chamber to commit 
themselves to war in just 4 days. ! implore you 
to think about what it will be like to face up not 
to the phone calls of support you've received, 
but to face up to the tears of the mothers and 
fathers of the children that are in the Middle 
East today. To face up to the tears that will 
exist when their sons and daughters start 
coming home in body bags. Or when fathers 
come home in flag-draped coffins. And ask 
ourselves whether or not we have truly ex- 
hausted all the possibilities to avoid war, be- 
fore we commit to it. 
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SPECIAL TRIBUTE TO JOHN AND 
CORDELIA NOVAK ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF THEIR GOLDEN WED- 
DING ANNIVERSARY 


HON. WILLIAM 0. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
give special recognition to two outstanding 
constituents of mine, who reside in the Fifth 
Congressional District of Illinois, which | am 
privileged to represent in the U.S. Congress. 
On January 16, John and Cordelia Novak will 
celebrate 50 years of marriage. 

John and Cordelia are 43-year residents of 
the 23d ward in Chicago who have been very 
active in civic and political activity. They are 
the kind of individuals whose neighbors enjoy 
knowing and living near. Their many contribu- 
tions on behalf of their neighborhood and 
community make them liked and admired 
among fellow southwest side of Chicago resi- 
dents. 

John Novak worked for Page Engineering 
Co. for more than 30 years and was consid- 
ered a valued employee. He is longtime mem- 
ber of the United Steelworkers of America 
Union district 31. Cordelia Novak was a long- 
term employee with Johnson & Johnson Co. in 
the baby products division and was highly re- 
garded by her coworkers. 

Upon retirement, John and Cordelia became 
avid travelers to Europe and throughout the 
United States. During these travels they exhib- 
ited the and warm hospitality known 
well to their southwest side neighbors. 

The Novak's have two distinguished children 
who also reside in the 23d ward. Their son 
Phil is a State representative in the Illinois 
Legislature who is ever diligent in providing 
outstanding representation to his constitutents. 
They are especially proud of Phil's son, and 
their grandson, Todd. Another son, Richard, is 
a local small businessman who has a suc- 
cessful restaurant. 

On this very special occasion, 1 join with my 
fellow House Members and constituents to 
pay special tribute to John and Cordelia 
Novak on their golden wedding anniversary. | 
am pleased to know John and Cordelia and 
send my very best wishes for many continued 
wedding anniversary celebrations. 


PENNSYLVANIAN HONORED WITH 
EAGLE SCOUT AWARD 


HON. GEORGE W. GEKAS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 11, 1991 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to ask 
my colleagues to join me in acknowledging a 
superb young man from Sunbury, in the 17th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania. 

In February, Shawn Leroy Ross will be re- 
ceiving the Eagle Scout Award, the highest 
possible honor in the Boy Scouts of America. 
In order to attain this honor, a Boy Scout must 
possess dedication, determination, and рег- 
sistence. Shawn possesses all of these char- 
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acteristics which makes him an outstanding 
Boy Scout as well as a fine individual. For his 
Eagle Scout project, Shawn helped his local 
community by cleaning up the Ebeneezer 
Methodist Church cemetery in 
Rockefeller Township. Shawn spent 3 years 
cutting brush, restoring headstones, and plant- 
ing grass to renovate the cemetery. 

Mr. Speaker, Shawn also demonstrates fine 
leadership abilities within the Boy Scouts as a 
4-year den leader for a local cub pack, and as 
a patrol leader, senior patrol leader, and as- 
sistant senior patrol leader. He is also a junior 
board member of the Camp Hallowing Run 
Association. 

Besides being an avid member and treas- 
urer of a 4-H Club in his area, he has been 
involved in various other clubs and undertak- 
ings. He has organized monthly paper and 
aluminum drives, as well as participated in the 
Pennsylvania litter pickup and Sunbury side- 
walk cleanup. Shawn is a good example of the 


today's young 
fident that Shawn will become a future leader 
of America. 

Through the Boy Scouts, Shawn has at- 
tained a special honor and it is at this time 
that | would like to congratulate him on his 
achievements and to wish him well in his fu- 
ture endeavors. 


A TRIBUTE TO MRS. WILLIAM Н. 
NATCHER 


HON. HAROLD ROGERS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, today | want to 
extend my deepest condolences to my good 
friend and dear colleague from Kentucky, Con- 
gressman WILLIAM NATCHER, on the passing 
this past Sunday of his dear wife, Virginia, 
here in Washington. 

BILL NATCHER is the epitome of distin- 
guished service in this body, its most re- 
spected member, and the example of service 
that none can rival. As his wife of 53 years, 


Mrs. Me licec rate Aii 
куа se өкі to her we owe ош humble 
Though we will miss her, we will continue in 
the honored and wonderful of her 


beloved partner in life. To BILL and their won- 
derful daughters and grandchildren, my family 
and | extend our very deepest sympathies. 


HONORING WILLIAM “BILL” 
CARROLL 


HON. VIC FAZIO 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 11, 1991 
Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | would like to take 
this opportunity to honor William “Bill” Carroll, 
who is turning in the gavel after 18 years as 
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mayor of the city of Vacaville and trading it for 
a seat on the Solano County Board of Super- 
visors. 

Bill has served a long and successful tenure 
as mayor and has been instrumental in provid- 
ing many changes for this growing city. His in- 
terests in the health and welfare of the com- 
munity are evident in his list of accomplish- 
ments. In 1976, voters approved bringing a 
paramedics program to the city, a service 
strongly supported by “Mayor Bill." Following 
this in 1978, Bill began a CPR training course 
that is still going strong. The opening of 
VacaValley Hospital in 1987 was the gold 
medal of Bill's Olympic efforts to obtain funds 
for this much needed community hospital. 

While maintaining sensible growth limits in 
the city, Bill still allowed Vacaville to prosper 
economically. The year 1988 saw the opening 
of the Factory Stores, a series of retail outlets 
with a variety of goods to please just about 
everyone. He has also been recognized state- 
wide for his abilities. He served as first vice 
president of the League of California Cities in 
1983 and became president of the league in 
1984. 

When he was first elected to the city council 
in 1970, Bill was fondly referred to by a former 
councilman as “a good listener—who—has 
the interests of the community at heart.” This 
claim has been substantiated year after year 
as the voters continued to reelect Mayor Bill. 
Modestly, Bill credits much of his success to 
the staff at city hall and the strong support of 
his wife and best friend, Marge. 

One of Bill's favorite phrases since his elec- 
tion to the Board of з has been, 
“Goodbye, Hollywood. Hello, Broadway.” At 
this time, | would like to ask that we welcome 
Bill to “Broadway” and wish him the best of 
luck in his new position. 


RANCHERS SHOULD PAY FAIR 
MARKET VALUE 


HON. GEORGE (BUDDY) DARDEN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, though a dis- 
couraging word seldom has been heard on the 
range, all is not well on the wide open spaces 
of the American West today. Our rangelands 
have deteriorated beyond what is acceptable 
for plant and wildlife, and the reason is a con- 
tinuing Government giveaway which favors 
wealthy cattle ranchers and at the expense of 
both our public lands and our budget deficit. 

Young Americans cannot afford homes, 
older Americans cannot afford health care and 
middle-class Americans cannot afford to edu- 
cate their children. But wealthy cattle ranchers 
continue to benefit from the reduced rates 
charged by the Federal Government for graz- 
ing on public lands. 

It costs the Federal Government about $63 
million to administer 3.7 million acres of Fed- 
eral grazing lands. However, the grazing fee 
income for this land totals about $22 million. 
Incredibly the Government charges far less 
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than market value for these lands, requiring 
only $1.81 per animal unit month in 1990, and 
$1.97 per animal unit month in 1991 for graz- 
ing rights worth at least three times that 
amount. 

І am introducing legislation, as | have in the 
99th, 100th and 101st Congresses, which 
would mandate that ranchers pay fair market 
value for these grazing rights. With our budget 
deficit requiring cuts in many worthy programs, 
subsidizing private ranchers is a luxury we 
cannot afford. 

We have asked Americans to sacrifice for 
our efforts in the Persian Gulf, for economic 
security and for our country's future, yet we 
continue to jeopardize that future by incurring 
unnecessary debt while destroying our natural 
resources. Mr. Speaker, | believe we must 
change this damaging policy, and | urge ту 
colleagues to support my efforts to eliminate 
this costly inequity. 


A TRIBUTE TO LORENE MEEK 


HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 11, 1991 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speaker, ! 
would like to bring to your attention today the 
fine work and successful career of Lorene 
Meek who, after 40 years in the title insurance 
business, is retiring. Lorene will be honored 
for her work at a special dinner next week at 
the Arrowhead Country Club in California. 

Lorene began her professional career work- 
ing for the Escrow Co. Upon the creation of 
the Land Title Co. in San Bernardino in 1948, 
she worked as a receptionist while also work- 
ing in the escrow and accounting departments. 
In short time, she became the escrow officer, 
foreclosure officer, and DRE officer and was 
elected Secretary of the Land Title Co. in 
1949. Ten years later, the company changed 
its name to First American Title Co. of San 
Bernardino, and Lorene was elected both sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

In 1974, Lorene's company merged with 
First American Title Insurance Co. Four years 
later, she was elected the first woman vice- 
president of First American Title Insurance 
Co., a position she has maintained ever since. 
Through her leadership, and the work of her 
colleagues, Lorene's business has become 
the largest and most successful title insurance 
company in San Bernardino. 

Lorene has also been very active in our 
community as a member of the Escrow Asso- 
ciation and through her involvement with Allied 
Arts, the YMCA, Salvation Army, and the San 
Bernardino Valley Concert Association. 

Mr. Speaker, | hope you will join me and my 
colleagues today in recognizing Lorene Meek, 
known to her many friends as "the First Lady 
of the Title Insurance Business," for an excep- 
tionally successful business career. Her self- 
less dedication is certainly worthy of recogni- 
tion by the House today. 
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SENATE—Saturday, January 12, 1991 


The Senate met at 8 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the Honorable PATRICK J. 
LEAHY, & Senator from the State of 
Vermont. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

Baruk hashem. Blessed be the name 
of the Lord. 

Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one 
Lord: Апа thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy 
soul, and. with all thy might.—Deuteron- 
omy 6:4-5. 

I will bless the Lord at all times: his 
praise shall continually be in my mouth. 
My soul shall make her boast in the Lord: 
the humble shall hear thereof, and be 
glad. O magnify the Lord with me, and let 
us exalt his name together. I sought the 
Lord, and he heard me, and delivered me 
from all my fears. They looked unto him, 
and were lightened: and their faces were 
not ashamed. This poor man cried, and 
the Lord heard him, and saved him out of 
all his troubles. The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear 
him, and delivereth them. O taste and see 
that the Lord is good: blessed is the man 
that trusteth in him.—Psalm 34:1-8. 


——— 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, January 12, 1991. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of Rule I, Section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable Patrick J. Leahy, a 
Senator from the State of Vermont, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. LEAHY thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RESERVATION OF LEADERSHIP 
TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
leadership time is reserved. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 3, 1991) 


UNITED STATES POLICY TO RE- 
VERSE IRAQ’S OCCUPATION OF 
KUWAIT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate will proceed to the consider- 
ation of Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
which the clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 1) regarding 
United States policy to reverse Iraq’s occu- 
pation of Kuwait. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There will be 3 hours and 10 min- 
utes of debate, with 110 minutes under 
the control of the majority leader, or 
his designee, and 80 minutes under the 
control of the Republican leader, or his 
designee. 

Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. DOMENICI addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 15 minutes from the Re- 
publican leader’s time, but ask that I 
be notified when I have used 12 min- 
utes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will be notified. He 
is recognized. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the 18 years that I have served in 
the U.S. Senate, I have cast exactly 
8,150 rollcall votes. By far the most im- 
portant vote that I will cast in my Sen- 
ate career is going to be Vote Number 
8,151, the vote on the resolution dealing 
with the current Persian Gulf crisis. 

In considering this matter, the Sen- 
ate is undertaking a solemn constitu- 
tional responsibility. It is also under- 
taking a monumental moral respon- 
sibility to the world, and to the 400,000 
young Americans currently deployed in 
Operation Desert Shield. 

NEW MEXICANS AFFECTED 

There are thousands of New Mexicans 
involved in this gulf operation right 
now. These are men and women from 33 
squadrons from Kirtland, Cannon, and 
Holloman Air Force Bases, as well as 
units from the New Mexico National 
Guard and reserve units. 

Among them, the 1606th Air Base 
Wing; 1550th Combat Crew Training 
Wing; the 833d Air Division, Transpor- 
tation, Medical, Civil Engineering 
Squads who have already had their 
lives changed by this deployment. A 
member of my Albuquerque field staff 


has been activated and is serving in Op- 
eration Desert Shield here in the 
United States. 

I know many of the families of others 
deployed in the gulf. As I considered 
how I would vote, these young people 
are foremost on my mind. 

REASONS TO SUPPORT DOLE-WARNER 

Iam supporting the Dole-Warner res- 
olution authorizing the President to 
use force, because I believe it is our 
best and maybe our only chance for 
peace. 

The key to peace is convincing Sad- 
dam Hussein that he should withdraw 
from Kuwait. 

CIA Director Webster has concluded 
that Hussein’s decision to withdraw 
*will be determined by his total assess- 
ment of political, economic, and mili- 
tary pressures arrayed against him." 

Saddam Hussein is counting on the 
U.S. Congress to undermine President 
Bush and his diplomatic efforts. To the 
contrary, the Congress can aid in con- 
vincing Saddam Hussein that the Unit- 
ed States is solidly committed and ab- 
solutely determined to accomplish the 
purposes of the U.N. resolution. 

Saddam Hussein is an international 
outlaw with unlimited ambitions. He 
has had a 20-year career of ruthless and 
tyrannical action. 

He has never possessed a weapon he 
failed to use, and he is getting dan- 
gerously close to possessing nuclear 
weapons. Clearly, he has the where- 
withal to dominate one of the most im- 
portant strategic areas in the world. 
He is not loath to accomplish it if he 
thinks he can. 

In short, Saddam Hussein must be 
stopped. 

COMMON GOALS 

As I have listened to the debate on 
this issue over the past 2% days, it 
Strikes me that there is total agree- 
ment in the Congress, even as between 
those who support different resolu- 
tions, Iraq must fully, completely, and 
unconditionally withdraw its forces 
from Kuwait. 

There is agreement and broad sup- 
port for: 

The U.N. Security Council actions 
and the objectives of the 12 U.N. resolu- 
tions; 

The economic sanctions being im- 
posed by hundreds of countries against 
Iraq; and 

The President's efforts to arrive at а 
diplomatic solution t^«this crisis. 

It is amazing how much we agree 
upon. It appears that the only dif- 
ference is one of timing. 


* This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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Тһе question really is: When should 
we give the President the authority to 
do whatever is necessary to implement 
the U.N. resolutions? 

As I listened to my colleagues over 
the past 2 days, I was struck by the 
fact that so many agree with the Presi- 
dent's objectives. In fact, many who 
oppose any immediate congressional 
authorization for force to liberate Ku- 
wait appear willing to grant such au- 
thority at some future time, and some 
are not thinking of à very long period 
of time from now. 

A CONTINGENT AUTHORIZATION 

The subject of this Senate debate is 
not a declaration of war. None of the 
resolutions before us declares war. 
That is а simple fact that many of 
our people watching at home do not 
yet realize. 

If the resolution I support becomes 
law, there will still not be a state of 
war between the United States and 
Iraq. 

To be sure, enactment of the resolu- 
tion could lead to something approach- 
ing war at some future time under two 
conditions: 

First, all diplomatic approaches have 
been exhausted and, that would be dip- 
lomatic approaches after we have given 
the President the authority to use 
whatever force is necessary. Perhaps 
the prospects for diplomatic successes 
will be different once Hussein knows 
that our President has that authority. 

Second, that the international coali- 
tion, including the United States, has 
decided а military offensive is the only 
way to oust the Iraqi forces from Ku- 
wait, and has received the necessary 
authorization from each nation's au- 
thorities. 

Our President has not decided to use 
force against Iraq. The King of Saudi 
Arabia and President Mubarak of 
Egypt have not decided to use force 
against Iraq. Each of them continues 
to welcome ongoing diplomatic efforts 
by others to convince Iraq to withdraw 
peacefully. 

As I said a while ago, perhaps these 
efforts will change in complexion and 
effectiveness once Saddam Hussein un- 
derstands that we are behind the Presi- 
dent and he has the authority. 

The question, greatly simplified, as I 
see it, is whether we give the President 
the support he has requested in the 
form of a contingent authorization. 
Some might call the Dole-Warner reso- 
lution a contingent declaration of war. 

SANCTIONS 

Some of my colleagues suggest that 
we should depend solely on economic 
sanctions and revisit and redebate au- 
thorizing the President to use force at 
some later date. This approach is a var- 
iation of the “пеуег do today what you 
can postpone until tomorrow"' philoso- 
phy taken to its most dangerous de- 
gree. 

The disagreement among us centers 
on whether to authorize the use of 
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force now. Authorizing the use of force 
now grants to the President the widest 
range of options. Authorizing the use 
of force now provides for the greatest 
possibility that we will avoid war. 

Neither diplomacy nor sanctions has 
а chance unless Saddam Hussein knows 
absolutely that if he fails to get out of 
Kuwait peacefully, the American peo- 
ple and our allies are ready, willing and 
able to drive him out militarily. He un- 
derstands nothing else. 

If Hussein will not even accept a let- 
ter from President Bush, he is cer- 
tainly not yet convinced that the Unit- 
ed States is monolithic in its resolve. 

Relying solely on economic sanctions 
is unlikely to work. According to CIA 
Director Webster, Even if sanctions 
continue to be enforced for an addi- 
tional 6 to 12 months, economic hard- 
ship alone is unlikely to compel Sad- 
dam Hussein to retreat from Kuwait.“ 

On balance, the marginal decline of 
combat power of Baghdad's armored 
units and air defenses would probably 
be offset by the improvement of his de- 
fensive fortifications. 

It is Director Webster's job to evalu- 
ate whether sanctions are likely to 
work because it is the CIA's respon- 
sibility to monitor conditions and to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the eco- 
nomic sanctions. 

Sanctions have increased economic 
hardships facing the average Iraqi. 
Iraqi wives and mothers are forced to 
spend considerable amounts of time 
searching for reasonably priced food 
and waiting in lines for bread and other 
rationed items. These hardships are far 
easier for Iraqis to endure than were 
the hardships of the 8-year Iran-Iraq 
war. 

In short, sanctions will have little ef- 
fect upon the ground military forces of 
Saddam Hussein and they constitute a 
compelling majority of his power. This 
is unequivocal and lately it is becom- 
ing clear, the sanctions are only neg- 
ligibly affecting the Iraqi military’s 
readiness. Under noncombat condi- 
tions, Iraqi ground and air forces сап 
probably maintain near-current levels 
of readiness for as long as 9 months— 
maybe longer. 

Even if we leave the sanctions in 
place, they won't achieve the objective 
of moving the Iraqi ground forces out 
of Kuwait. As I just indicated, that is 
becoming more and more obvious. 

On the other hand, sanctions coupled 
with continued diplomacy backed up 
by strong, unambiguous congressional 
authorization offer the best prospects 
for convincing Hussein to comply with 
the U.N. resolutions and to get out of 
Kuwait peacefully. 

The U.N. Security Council recognized 
the importance of coupling sanctions 
with a concise authorization to use 
force, if necessary. 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTION NEEDED 

When the President acts pursuant to 

an express or implied authorization of 
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Congress, his power is at its maximum, 
for it includes all that he possesses 
under the Constitution plus all that 
Congress can delegate. 

We are at a time in history when the 
President needs that concentrated au- 
thority in order to preserve peace. 

MIDDLE EAST ARMS LIMITATIONS 

The President would be well advised 
to work toward an effective arms-con- 
trol regime for the entire Middle East. 
To do so, he must convince China, the 
Soviet Union, Germany, and France to 
follow suit. This I know is one lesson 
we have learned from Iraq’s brutal oc- 
cupation of Kuwait. 

For my part, I intend to look far 
more critically at any future transfers 
of advanced technologies with military 
application to any nation in the Middle 
East. We should not repeat the mistake 
we made in Iran in the 197078. 

Whatever the outcome of the situa- 
tion in Kuwait, we should have learned 
the danger of allowing small nations 
led by malevolent rulers to acquire 
high-technology weapons and chemical 
and nuclear capabilities. 

CONCLUSION 

As Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze told the U.N. General 
Assembly: 

An асб of terrorism has been perpetrated 
against the emerging New World order. This 
is а major affront to mankind. Unless we 
find а way to respond to it and cope with the 
situation, our civilization will be thrown 
back by half a century. 

If Saddam Hussein gains in any way 
from his aggression—despite the un- 
precedented commitment of economic, 
diplomatic and military power—other 
aggressors will be encouraged to attack 
their neighbors, and place peace every- 
where in the world in jeopardy. That is 
why our commitment in the gulf is à 
highly moral and necessary undertak- 
ing. 

As I prepare to cast my 8,151st vote, 
it is а vote for the only мау we can 
ever achieve an era of lasting peace. 

Mr. President, I yield to the leader 
whatever time I have remaining. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time is reserved to the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. RUDMAN addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes of the leader’s time 
and ask that I be notified after 12 min- 
utes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is given 15 minutes, 
and the time will be noted accordingly. 

THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 

Мг. RUDMAN. Mr. President, as we 
think about possible war in the Persian 
Gulf, I strongly suggest that the world 
stands at one of history’s critical junc- 
tions. No matter how this crisis is ulti- 
mately resolved, the complexion of the 
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Middle East wil have been changed 
forever. Let us not overlook the signifi- 
cance of that fact for our security in- 
terests. 

Accordingly, no task is more compel- 
ling, nor the consequences of failure 
more profound, than a reasoned assess- 
ment of the premises and goals of our 
policy. 

There аге no easy answers. No single 
option we discuss for achieving Saddam 
Hussein's withdrawal from Kuwait 
holds а monopoly on merit. We should 
think about the long term—as well as 
the short term. ! 

This debate is not an academic ехег- 
cise. We are possibly days away from 
going to war. Simply put, we cannot 
allow any ambiguity to exist about the 
purposes for which we are prepared to 
expend blood and treasure. 

So, why are we in the gulf? And how 
important are those reasons to both 
our national interests and acceptable 
conduct between and among states? 

First, fundamental principles of 
international law cannot be permitted 
to be trampled with impunity. Iraq's 
invasion, dismemberment, and annex- 
ation of Kuwait constitute naked ag- 
gression in its most direct form. 

Far more than Kuwait's national 
identity has been obliterated. There is 
ample documentary evidence of the un- 
speakable horrors which Iraq has in- 
flicted on а helpless people. 

Chilling eyewitness accounts of the 
widespread murder, torture, and rape 
of innocent civilians—coupled with the 
general pillaging of a once-vibrant 
economy—leave little doubt as to the 
enormity of the international crime 
committed. 

Indeed, there is an ethical clarity to 
the situation which cannot but shake 
an often benumbed international con- 
science and summon an outraged re- 
sponse. 

No claim of prior grievances against 
Kuwait, nor any attempted linkage of 
Iraqi withdrawal to other regional is- 
sues, can obscure this brutal reality. 

Respect for the sovereignty and bor- 
ders of nations is enshrined in numer- 
ous international covenants, including 
the charter of the United Nations. 

To cave in to such aggression, or re- 
ward it with even partial territorial 
concessions or the provision of Kuwaiti 
assets, would mock every value we as- 
cribe to an enlightened foreign policy. 

It would also set an intolerably dan- 
gerous precedent. 

For let there be no misconception 
about the nature of this crisis. Iraq's 
conquest of Kuwait represents far more 
than the initial step toward the limited 
goal of regional domination. In Sad- 
dam Hussein we confront an imperial 
dictator whose ambitions are surpassed 
only by the ruthlessness with which 
they are pursued. 

If he is not stopped now, when his 
ability to strike out can be more easily 
roped in, how credible will our response 
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be when his aspirations are further 
buttressed by а deliverable nuclear 
weapons capability? 

By then, Saddam's threat will have 
likely acquired a global dimension. 
And the global community will have 
inadvertently accelerated the advance 
of a deadly destabilizing force it now so 
fervently decries. 

It will be too late to be sorry over an 
inevitability which might have been 
prevented with an earlier display of re- 
solve. 

Second, the oil resources of the Per- 
sian Gulf region are crucial to the eco- 
nomic health of the industrial democ- 
racies. This is an uncontestable fact, 
however crass it may appear to some as 
а potential reason for hostilities. 

To glibly characterize а war with 
Iraq as а crusade on behalf of cheap 
gasoline trivializes the real issue. 

Тһе economic promise of the post- 
cold-war world is at least partly de- 
pendent on assured access to stable for- 
eign energy supplies. 

Can anyone reasonably assert that it 
would serve our interests to mortgage 
the production and pricing levels of 
nearly one-half of the world's proven 
oil reserve to the whims of an ambi- 
tious tyrant? 

Ithink not. 

The implications of permitting Sad- 
dam Hussein to maintain a strangle- 
hold on the global economic jugular 
are frightening to ponder. 

Third, Iraq's relentless pursuit of 
weapons of mass destruction must be 
forthrightly addressed. 

Saddam Hussein's prior use of chemi- 
cal weapons offers little hope that he 
would feel bound by any moral con- 
straints from employing even more 
nightmarish arms in the future. Along 
with the other elements of Iraq's al- 
ready bristling conventional arsenal, 
such capabilities of mass destruction 
would be potent instruments of politi- 
cal intimidation—or worse. 

No blueprint for a stable world order 
could long withstand such à fearsome 
challenge. 

Fourth, the way this crisis is re- 
solved will decide the way countries 
behave toward one another in the fu- 
ture. I have no doubt of that. 

Will the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes become more universally en- 
trenched? 

Or, wil the world witness a steady 
regression to an earlier dark age of 
conquest—where  militarily powerful 
States preyed upon weaker neighbors 
to advance their political and eco- 
nomic ambitions? 

The stakes involved here are nothing 
less than the creation of a new inter- 
national security framework. 

It is most heartening to observe the 
international community, through а 
series of overwhelming United Nations 
resolutions and in other ways, consist- 
ently support the coalition opposing 
Iraq's aggression. The significance of 
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this unified stance, in some cases in- 
volving serious economic hardship due 
to support of the embargo, cannot be 
overstated. 

Let us not forget how the lack of a 
concerted response by the League of 
Nations to Axis aggression in the 1930's 
contributed to the global carnage 
which followed. The specter of that in- 
famous surrender of will by States hop- 
ing to preserve peace by avoiding war 
at all costs has haunted international 
politics ever since. 

Dare we risk а possible replay, with 
its attendant consequences? 

Mr. President, the current inter- 
national and domestic consensus will 
not last indefinitely. And not everyone 
is in the coalition for the same reasons. 

Particularly among the Arab mem- 
bers of the coalition, individual mo- 
tives more nearly reflect the political 
vagaries of the Middle East. There are 
serious doubts about how much support 
the United States can expect for alter- 
native courses of action. 

How do we decide whether the sanc- 
tions will prove more effective than an 
earlier recourse to combat for achiev- 
ing our common objective? That is the 
central question before this Senate. 

Indeed, а singular feature of this de- 
bate is the unanimity of view that 
there can be no acceptable outcome 
other than Iraq's complete and uncon- 
ditional withdrawal from Kuwait. The 
administration and Congress, as well as 
all Members of this body, are in total 
accord on this point. 

The operative issue before us con- 
cerns when that objective should be 
met and by what means it should be 
effected. 

The weighing of continued sanctions 
against the use of force cannot be 
based simply on hope—and nothing 
else. It is my belief that the President, 
with all the assets of statecraft and up- 
dated intelligence at his disposal, is 
uniquely positioned to make that judg- 
ment. Only he has the full picture. 

Thursday we had a hint of that pic- 
ture when an important letter from 
CIA Director William Webster was de- 
livered to the Congress. Director Web- 
ster, whose reputation for honesty and 
forthrightness is impeccable, made 
these points: 

Iraq's ground forces won't suffer 
much under sanctions for the next 6 to 
12 months. 

Even if we keep sanctions for 12 
months, chances are they won't force 
Saddam Hussein from Kuwait or result 
in his overthrow. 

There's not much evidence to indi- 
cate the current hardship caused by 
the sanctions is politically threatening 
to Saddam Hussein. Things were much 
worse during the war with Iran and 
Saddam Hussein did just fine. 

These important points by the CIA 
Director are certainly just samples 
from the full spread of information to 
be placed before the President—and 
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only the President—before а decision 
about the continued viability of sanc- 
tions is made. Even with the best of in- 
tentions, the U.S. Congress is simply 
ill-equipped to perform a similar func- 
tion. 

Moreover, the President's personal 
relationships with the leaders of the al- 
lied states are unparalleled. Having 
masterfully forged a fragile multi- 
national coalition, he is the one who 
can best gauge its cohesion and dura- 
bility. 

I do not think anyone could realisti- 
cally dispute that fact. 

Whatever the option, and whenever 
that choice is made, there will be costs. 
Some will be less direct, though no less 
significant, than others. 

I am unconvinced that those who ad- 
vocate ап open-ended extension of 
sanctions, and consequently a рго- 
tracted military deployment, under- 
stand this. 

For example, the military manpower 
which makes up our All-Volunteer 
Force is an extremely limited resource. 
Much of our front-line combat person- 
nel and equipment from all branches of 
the military is currently stationed in 
the gulf. 

А prolonged deployment while wait- 
ing for sanctions to work would inevi- 
tably require rotating units to main- 
tain the cutting edge of combat capa- 
bility. I am frankly doubtful that re- 
placement requirements could be satis- 
factorily fulfilled. 

There are not enough soldiers to 
maintain the indispensable high level 
of quality that a policy premised on po- 
tential offensive action now requires. 
Iraq, with the seemingly limitless 
manpower of the draft, faces no similar 
dilemma. 

Furthermore, the stretched out pres- 
ence of a substantial U.S. military 
force would erode their operational 
readiness over time. 

No unit can indefinitely sustain the 
multiple rigors and stresses which the 
current high state of alert imposes. A 
price would unquestionably be exacted 
in morale, skill execution, and mission 
performance. 

How this would affect overall combat 
readiness or the way we might fight is 
critical in deciding the best time for 
such an operation. 

We can assume in any event that 
Iraq’s battle-hardened units would use 
the additional respite to further build 
up their capabilities and reinforce 
their positions. While the days passed 
and the sands shifted—Iraq would be 
fortifying its positions and stockpiling 
supplies—becoming stronger every day. 

Thus, anticipated U.S. casualty lev- 
els in any conflict might be much re- 
duced if force were employed when 
American combat preparedness was at 
its peak, and not afterward. 

Moreover, the unpredictability of 
Saddam Hussein means we must be 
ready for anything. 
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However crazy it might appear from 
our perspective, there is nothing to 
rule out Iraq from launching a preemp- 
tive strike in the hope of securing an 
immediate advantage. 

We are not the only ones with the op- 
tion to fire first. Saddam Hussein has 
previously demonstrated a penchant 
for aggressive risk taking in order to 
divide, confuse, and ultimately subdue 
his enemies. 

We discount the possibility of a simi- 
lar gamble at our peril. 

The bottom line is we cannot collec- 
tively substitute for Presidential lead- 
ership in judging the significance of 
these factors. 

Yet even if the President can best de- 
cide when Desert Shield might become 
Desert Sword, he surely possesses no 
constitutional monopoly in determin- 
ing whether it becomes so. 

It is my view that Congress has not 
only the right but the solemn obliga- 
tion to either endorse or deny the po- 
tential use of military force in the gulf 
after January 15. 

The U.N. Security Council has ren- 
dered its opinion on this matter before 
the world in Resolution 678. Can any- 
one presume or desire that we should 
do less? 

Indeed, it would be the supreme irony 
if this body, after so much 
handwringing over the prospect of hos- 
tilities, were unwilling or incapable of 
making this fateful choice. I submit 
that neither history nor the American 
people would soon forgive such an abdi- 
cation of will. 

It has been said that generals always 
fight the last war. I often wonder 
whether politicians are condemned to 
repeat the decisionmaking errors of 
previous conflicts. It is well to learn 
from the past—but only if we draw the 
appropriate conclusions from its les- 
sons. 

It cannot fairly be said that we have 
failed to give diplomacy ample oppor- 
tunity to effect a peaceful solution. In 
light of Iraq’s intransigence it would 
appear more accurate to say that diplo- 
macy has failed to provide the desired 
end. 

At what point do repeated calls for 
diplomacy become a fatuous exercise in 
wishful  thinking—or more dan- 
gerously—a convenient cover for com- 
promising our goals so as to avert con- 
flict? 

We are embarked upon the first full- 
scale consideration of whether to com- 
mit U.S. troops to battle since World 
War П. There is little point in lament- 
ing the forfeiture of congressional ini- 
tiative in Korea and Vietnam if we are 
unaccountable now before hostilities 
might commence. 

And one of the most poignant lessons 
from those experiences is that prudent 
U.S. military action requires sustained 
political support at home. It will not 
be achieved subsequently. 
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Mr. President, no one can view with 
equanimity the casualties that an 
armed conflict with Iraq would entail. 
We must thus decide whether our na- 
tional interest justifies the potential 
resort to war as embodied in Resolu- 
tion 678. No vote we cast will ever be 
more momentous. 

As I noted at the outset, the United 
States and the world are at a critical 
turning point. How we act in meeting 
the challenge events have thrust upon 
us will affect the course of global poli- 
tics long after we have left this Cham- 
ber. 

But let us never succumb to timidity 
by not acting at all, or we shall be 
forced to bear enduring shame as our 
legacy. For these reasons and others, 
and in the cause of peace and our na- 
tional welfare, I will support the reso- 
lution endorsing the policies of the 
United Nations and the President of 
the United States. 

I thank the chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. JEFFORDS addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Vermont. If the 
Senator will withhold, how much of the 
Republican leader's time does the Sen- 
ator seek? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Ten minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Vermont is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, like 
each of my colleagues, I have spent the 
past weeks and months listening and 
talking and agonizing about what we 
as a country—and as its representa- 
tives—should do to secure peace in the 
Middle East. 

The snow-covered woods and fields of 
Vermont seem far removed from the 
sands of the Persian Gulf desert. But 
the people of Vermont, like our sol- 
diers, are engaged there nonetheless. 
Over 4,000 Vermonters have called or 
written me or stopped by my offices to 
let me know their views on the situa- 
tion. The vast majority who have done 
so want to permit economic sanctions 
more time to work. 

We all want the sanctions to work, 
and diplomacy to succeed. But can this 
be done without a credible military 
threat? 

None of us knows with certainty the 
answer to this central question. All we 
can do is look at the situation and use 
our best judgment. 

My judgment, like everyone’s, is 
based on my best reasoning and experi- 
ence. That experience includes a stint 
as a young officer in the Navy, when I 
took part in two actions in the Middle 
East: the opening of the Suez Canal 
and the landing of marines in Beirut. 

It would be foolish to apply too close- 
ly the experience of gunboat cold war 
actions to the current crisis. I do not. 
But I do think that two principles sur- 
vive. First, we must deal with dictators 
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like Saddam Hussein from a position of 
strength. Second, we have to recognize 
that we may always be viewed, to vary- 
ing degrees, not as savior but as infidel 
in the Middle East. 

This is not а pleasant thought. But 
we must not deceive ourselves as to our 
purpose—it must be self interest. I care 
not one whit for restoring a monarchy 
in Kuwait. I am mad as hell about the 
paltry contribution—in men, money 
and materiel—from our so-called allies. 
But I do care about the threat that an 
unchecked Saddam Hussein poses to 
the stability of the region, to human 
rights, and to our own strategic 
interests. 

I am hardly alone in this. We all 
share the goal of ending the illegal oc- 
cupation of Kuwait. None of us wants 
to trade blood for oil. 

Most of us supported the President's 
initial deployment of troops to Saudi 
Arabia. And most of us applauded the 
President for his ability to rally the 
international community in condemna- 
tion of Saddam Hussein, and in support 
of the use of force, if necessary, to dis- 
lodge him. 

I did not agree with the President's 
decision to nearly double the ground 
forces in the gulf. I would have pre- 
ferred to have stayed in a defensive 
posture and give economic sanctions 
more time to work. 

But the President decided that only а 
strong and credible offensive threat 
would permit diplomacy and sanctions 
to work. This is a reasonable position, 
even if it is not the course I would have 
chosen. 


It may seem perverse to suggest that 


diplomacy can be bolstered by 
strengthening our warmaking capabil- 
ity. But despite the end of the cold 
war, despite the emergence of a new 
world order, our ability to resolve con- 
flicts remains crude. 

I wish Iraq had sought a peaceful 
means to resolve its dispute with Ku- 
wait. Iraq, of course, chose war. And 
we, as has been painfully chronicled, 
made mistake after mistake in our 
dealings with Iraq. 

I may be too much of an optimist, 
but I see grounds for hope in the cur- 
rent diplomatic efforts. In our goals we 
must be firm. We must not reward ag- 
gression. Iraq must withdraw from Ku- 
wait. But we must not sacrifice a sin- 
gle American or Arab life until all dip- 
lomatic efforts have been exhausted. 

As my colleagues know, the Sec- 
retary General is travelling to Baghdad 
to seek a peaceful solution to this cri- 
sis. We wish him well, and hope he can 
succeed where we have failed. I would 
not mind losing a little face and saving 
a lot of lives. If our goals are reached, 
pride has no place in our policy. 

But it is without knowing the result 
of current efforts at diplomacy that we 
must make a decision. That decision is 
essentially between two options, both 
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of them understandable, both of them 
reasonable. 

The first, proposed by Senator 
MITCHELL, would defer the point of de- 
cision on authorizing war until some 
point in the future. The second would 
express our support for the approach 
adopted by the U.N. Security Council 
and the President, authorizing—but 
not requiring—the use of force after 
January 15, and after consultation with 
the leadership of the Congress. 

Ironically, as I have mentioned, my 
personal preference was for the first al- 
ternative. I think it is possible that 
economic sanctions could work, or at 
least further debilitate the Iraqi infra- 
structure—military, economic and per- 
haps even political. 

But I am not faced with a blank slate 
on which to write our Nation's foreign 
policy. We are beyond that point. The 
United Nations and the President have 
adopted a different strategy for peace. 

At this point, I feel compelled to op- 
pose the Mitchell resolution and sup- 
port the President. 

I do so not from partisan loyalty. I 
have spoken to the President and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet on this issue. I 
think politics is the farthest thing 
from their mind. It certainly is from 
mine. 

Ав one who has often found myself in 
disagreement with my party on more 
mundane matters, I am not about to 
let partisan considerations enter my 
thinking on a matter of life and death. 
Iam supporting my President, not my 
party's leader. 

It is not an easy decision. But I hope 
it proves to be the right one. 

Backing away from the U.N. resolu- 
tion would not serve the cause of 
peace, for now or for the future. This is 
& test, not just of how the United 
States responds to threats, but whether 
the United Nations and international 
diplomacy will become the primary 
tools for resolution of international 
conflicts that until now have been re- 
solved by military force alone. Failing 
to support the President would not de- 
crease the likelihood of bloodshed. And 
showing division between the executive 
and legislative branches would only 
strengthen Saddam Hussein's resolve. 

Even as we grapple with the issues 
before us, we must also give our atten- 
tion to what may happen beyond next 
Tuesday. If there is war, we must wage 
it wisely. It would be, in my opinion, 
foolhardy to launch a ground attack 
against Saddam's ground troops, play- 
ing to his strengths rather than our 
own. While “limited маг” is rightly 
thought а contradiction, it may be 
that we can exert sufficient air and 
naval pressure to reach our goals. 

The notion of limiting а war is of 
course specious, not just from a mili- 
tary standpoint, but from a broader po- 
litical one as well. 

If diplomacy fails, Iraq's response 
cannot be predicted. But it is not like- 
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ly to be restrained or civilized. We 
have to take seriously Iraq’s promises 
to attack Israel and to use all chemical 
and biological means at its disposal. 
And we have to be prepared for terror- 
ism without boundaries. 

And if it comes to war, we must be 
prepared for its aftermath, too. 

One of my most vivid memories is 
from my duty on the U.S. S. McNair, 
the first ship through the Suez after 
the blockade. Young and naive, we be- 
lieved the propaganda that told us that 
we were liberating heroes, only to find 
that the Egyptians seemed to see us as 
a new group of oppressors. We can as- 
sist in finding peace in the Middle 
East, but we cannot impose it. 

And just as importantly, we need to 
take steps to avoid finding ourselves in 
this position in the future. First, we 
need to build upon the current experi- 
ence in multilateral action. We need to 
foster the role of U.N., of our allies and 
even some of our adversaries, in keep- 
ing peace. 

We also need to check the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. This Decem- 
ber, I was part of a delegation that met 
with President Gorbachev to discuss 
this issue. He seemed receptive to the 
idea of the major nuclear powers fore- 
going further testing in exchange for 
stiff sanctions against testing and de- 
velopment. 

As part of any settlement in the Mid- 
dle East we need to ensure that Iraq 
will abide by its treaty commitments 
and international law with respect to 
nuclear, chemical and biological weap- 
ons. 

Finally, we need to reduce our own 
vulnerability and dependence on Mid- 
dle East oil. If this administration does 
not seize upon this crisis to plot a bold, 
aggressive strategy to wean us from 
foreign oil, it will be a tragic mistake. 
If all the administration can suggest is 
a laissez-faire national energy strat- 
egy, it might as well not waste the 
electricity to print it. 

Both these issues Mr. President, 
must be taken up another day. Today, 
we must decide the most serious ques- 
tion of my congressional career, wheth- 
er to give the President authority to 
commit American troops to combat, or 
whether to defer that decision. 

I think we must give him that au- 
thority. And even though we disagree 
on that question, I do not think that 
we disagree on our goals. 

I respect those who disagree with me, 
I have heard the outpouring of concern 
from the people I represent, but in the 
end I must vote what my conscience 
and judgment dictate. I pray it is the 
right vote for peace. 

I yield the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 6 minutes out of the leader 
time. 
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Тһе ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Texas is recog- 
nized for 6 minutes on the Republican 
leader time. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, yester- 
day I was down in the barber shop as 
the debate played out on the television 
Screen, and those in the barber shop at 
the time were amazed that they could 
not tell in listening to the speakers 
whether they were with the President 
or whether they were against him. 

In fact, speaker after speaker got up 
and praised the President's program 
and his leadership, and then concluded 
by coming out in favor of the Mitchell- 
Nunn resolution. 

Mr. President, for domestic political 
purposes, the Mitchell-Nunn resolution 
is а very large fig leaf, indeed. It allows 
а supporter to be in à position of talk- 
ing about а declaration of war, and yet 
at the same time be committed to giv- 
ing peace a chance. 

It lets you be with the President, and 
yet against him. It puts you in a posi- 
tion to avoid blame if things go badly 
in the Middle East, or you can claim 
credit if they go well. 

But as an instrument of foreign pol- 
icy, the Mitchell-Nunn resolution is 
unambiguous in the message it sends; 
adoption of this resolution undercuts 
the President's position of leadership, 
undermines the work of the United Na- 
tions, and contradicts the effort that 
has been undertaken by some 60 na- 
tions. We are discouraging our allies 
and even encouraging Saddam Hussein, 
and we are virtually eliminating our 
last, fleeting hope for peace. 

Mr. President, if we adopt this reso- 
lution, we virtually guarantee that by 
eliminating, at least in the mind of 
Saddam Hussein, а clear and present 
threat to use military power, that the 
Iraqis will not leave Kuwait by Janu- 
ary 15, will not comply with the U.N. 
resolution. 

On the other hand, if we reject the 
Mitchell-Nunn resolution and adopt 
the Dole resolution that reaffirms the 
U.N. resolution, I believe that we send 
а very strong and clear signal, indeed. 
We stand with the President; we stand 
with the United Nations; we stand with 
our allies. We send а very clear mes- 
sage to Saddam Hussein, and I believe 
we maximize our chances that Saddam 
Hussein will come to his senses, and 
will pull out of Kuwait and give us the 
peaceful solution that we all seek. 

Mr. President, I am prayerfully hope- 
ful that, if we act affirmatively today 
in supporting the President, we can yet 
have а peaceful solution in the Middle 
East. I believe that there is only one 
thing that we can do that might bring 
Saddam Hussein to his senses, and that 
is to use our vote today to affirm the 
leadership of our President, to assure 
that America speaks with one clear 
voice for peace. 

Therefore, today I am proud to sup- 
port our President. I believe our Presi- 
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dent has shown strong and extraor- 
dinary leadership. Now is not the time 
at this late hour, at this critical mo- 
ment, to change the position of the 
United States of America. Now, more 
than ever, we must speak with one 
clear voice, and ultimately, that is the 
voice of the President. And that is why 
I intend to support the President 
today. 

Mr. President, I reserve for the leader 
the remainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Time is reserved. 

Who seeks recognition? 

Тһе Senator from South Carolina. 


THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, let us 
be done with this disingenuous argu- 
ment we constantly have been hearing 
this week to the effect that the best 
way to preserve the peace is to give the 
President authority to go to war next 
week. 

The President does not believe that. 
If the President of the United States 
ever believed that, he should have 
come to us for à war authorization 2 
months ago, when he changed signals 
and changed policy. He waited until 
after the election and then on Novem- 
ber 8 called the chairman of Armed 
Services, Senator NUNN, at the res- 
taurant and said, We are switching 
from a policy of defensive and blockade 
to a policy of offensive and invasion." 

The President could have urged the 
Congress to debate the authorization of 
military force in the gulf. Instead, he 
absolutely showed disdain for the Con- 
gress until we convened last week, and 
the Senator from Iowa, the Senator 
from Washington, and I demanded that 
the Senate have a full-fledged debate 
and vote on the issue of war. It was 
only when the President realized we 
were going to debate and vote on Per- 
sian Gulf resolutions that he belatedly 
requested that Congress grant him au- 
thorization to use force. And along 
with the request he said, “Ву the way, 
I have the authority anyway, so do not 
worry about it.” 

So do not give me this line to the ef- 
fect that we can achieve peace by 
granting authority to go to war next 
week. The President does not believe 
that. He is ready to go, and he has de- 
livered the ultimatum. Не told every- 
body he is going to “Кіск ass," to use 
the President's very words. 

Jim Baker has been to Geneva. He 
has delivered his ultimatum, and this 
singsong about achieving peace by au- 
thorizing war ought to be muffled. 

We can count the votes around here. 
We know that the President is going to 
get his authorization to make war. And 
we have only one President. When the 
order is given and the shooting starts, 
the debate must stop. If he gives the 
command, he has my full support. We 
will not tolerate that nonsense about 
cutting off funds for our troops in the 
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field. Once we go, we are all going to- 
gether. 

But until that time, until the vote is 
actually taken, I will continue to tell 
the President that his policy is flawed. 
He cannot win his long-term objectives 
in the Persian Gulf by waging war. 

My concern, my loyalty is with the 
troops. On that score, I note that Sen- 
ator INOUYE and I are on the Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee. Just a 
little over a year ago, we were in the 
gulf, thanking the Emir in Bahrain. 
Why? Because the Emir of Kuwait 
would not take our injured sailors from 
the U.S.S. Stark. Kuwait denied us ac- 
cess to its nearby hospitals. Kuwait 
would not allow a ship to dock; not 
allow a plane to land. 

And Kuwait has voted against the 
United States more often in the United 
Nations than the Soviet Union, and 
more recently voted against the United 
States for а so-called act of aggression 
а year ago in invading Panama. Some 
75 other nations joined with Kuwait in 
condemning the United States inter- 
vention in Panama. 

The President likes to rile us all up 
about this wild man Saddam Hussein, 
saying that Saddam has attacked two 
of his neighbors in the last 10 years. 
But that is exactly what the U.S. has 
been condemned for in the United Na- 
tions in 1983, not by 12 votes as in the 
case of Resolution 678, but by 109 mem- 
bers of the United Nations condemning 
the United States for an act of aggres- 
sion in Grenada, and by 75 votes just 
December a year ago for an act of ag- 
gression in Panama. 

So let us cool down around this place 
and talk sense, as Adlai Stevenson said 
to the American people. Why is this 
policy flawed? 'Try it on for size. 

Let us assume the President's policy 
and military strategy works, and 
works admirably, and God knows I 
hope it will. We strike with our mis- 
siles and knock out all of Iraq's mis- 
siles so they cannot involve Israel. We 
knock out their airfields, and those in 
Kuwait, with our missiles. So even if 
they get planes up, they cannot land 
them. 

So in 24 hours, we have taken over 
control of the air. Then we devastate 
Iraq's Republican Guards, the best of 
Saddam's troops. And we fly in from 
Diego Garcia with the B-52's and car- 
pet bomb the 500,000 Iraqis dug in 
across Kuwait. 

And let us optimistically say that 
within 10 days, Saddam, if he is still 
alive, hollers uncle.“ What do we 
gain? Within 3 to 6 months, every Arab 
terrorist, every fundamentalist mullah, 
every Arab nationalist will say, '"The 
world power, the United States, came 
over here and invaded his Third World 
country for oil. The infidel came and 
killed tens of thousands of our brothers 
for oil." And face it, they would be 
speaking the truth. 
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Naked aggression? Pick up the morn- 
ing paper. My colleagues will see as re- 
cently as yesterday naked aggression 
against Lithuania. We have officially 
recognized Lithuania as an independ- 
ent country since 1922. We had a pro- 
posal to put an embassy in Vilnius last 
year. So yesterday in Lithuania we saw 
naked aggression against a free people 
with & free parliament, not an emir. 
Time magazine said the emir has four 
wives, four at one time. I do not know 
how many he has had when you add 
them all up. Twenty-one wives, one 
Source said. Newsweek says 47 wives, 
dozens of children. I suppose the emir 
himself has lost count. Yet in Lithua- 
nia we had à parliamentary govern- 
ment assaulted by naked aggression. 
Are we going to intervene to rescue 
Lithuania? Not a chance. Oh, Lithua- 
nia does not have oil. 

Chad? The beginning of December. 
Rwanda? A few weeks ago. We can go 
down the list: Afghanistan, Cambodia, 
the Pakistan-Indian border—nake ag- 
gression. They do not want to mention 
the naked aggression of Syria against 
Lebanon. They massacred over 750 
Christians. 

Give me that Amnesty International 
report Senators are running all over 
the floor with. Find one for Lebanon. I 
дагезау more were killed during Syr- 
ia's recent take-over in Lebanon than 
in Iraq's conquest of Kuwait City. But 
we do not hear about naked aggression 
in Lebanon by our new-found ally 
Syria. 

The new world order? What I am try- 
ing to emphasize is that we are likely 
to end up with а new world disorder. I 
participated 48 years ago in an earlier 
United States invasion of Arab lands. 
We took Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and 
in the subsequent 48 years they have 
not had a truly free election yet in 
those countries. Leadership is trans- 
ferred through rigged elections, inher- 
itance, or mostly by assassinations. 

The culture of the United States is 
human rights and freedom and free 
elections. Arab culture is one of reli- 
gion, à religion which teaches that you 
and I are the infidel—the No. 1 infidel. 
And do not forget it. 

We are not going to impose our cul- 
ture and values through the barrel оға 
gun. We are not going to get free elec- 
tions in the Mideast. Qadhafi came to 
power in the wake of assassination. 
Mubarak—they had the assassination 
of Sadat and he took over. Little King 
Hussein as а boy stood there and saw 
his grandfather assassinated. In Saudi 
Arabia, King Faisal was assassinated. 

Free elections, freedom—come оп. 
New world order? What should the pol- 
icy be? The only sane policy is the one 
that President Bush initially set in 
place and that is working, the eco- 
nomic war, the blockade, sanctions. We 
cut off trade; we have them totally 
blockaded. Their gross national prod- 
uct has been reduced by nearly 50 per- 
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cent. Bear in mind that here in the 
United States with a 3-percent decline 
in our GNP, we say we are suffering a 
terrible recession. 

Iraq’s industry is crippled. I do not 
care what CIA Director Webster says 
now, politicizing his intelligence report 
as he does. The cardinal rule of intel- 
ligence is do not enunciate policy; just 
give facts. When he testified earlier he 
gave the facts. Yesterday, in his letter 
to Congressman ASPIN, he gave the pol- 
icy, politicizing our intelligence. And 
he ought to be ashamed of it. Because 
there is no question that sanctions will 
impair Iraq’s Air Force. It will impair 
Iraq's ground troops. I say let Saddam 
stew in his juices. Why are we rushing 
to war? The 1992 election, that’s why. 
We have to get this over with right 
now. We are on controlled time. We 
have to hurry up and vote today so we 
can get to the Sunday morning TV pro- 
grams. It is not prudent policy, it is 
prudent politics. 

We tried to force a debate on this 
matter earlier. We had to get person- 
ally angry around here. Where is the 
rush at a time when economic sanc- 
tions are working? It is working, under 
the President’s own blockade, and we 
can keep the coalition together. 

Meanwhile we must Arabize this con- 
flict. We need the time Mr. President. 
We need to redeploy. We need to get 
the ground forces of the United States 
out of that desert and leave the 200,000 
allied Arab forces there, not as a trig- 
ger but as a bait. We have our Air 
Force; we will keep them and the Navy 
there. And if Saddam comes over, we 
will really have a war of Arab versus 
Arab, and then we get some credibility 
in this thing. And then we might 
achieve our long-term objectives in the 
gulf and in the Middle East. 

But, instead we have made it an 
American war and an American attack 
and American invasion. It will be seen 
as a superpower against a Third World 
country, all for oil, and that is not 
going to sell. The only way to win this 
war militarily is to kill thousands and 
thousands of Arabs, and we will be 
viewed as worse than an infidel when 
we get through. And that is what the 
President of the United States ought to 
be hearing, not this bogus argument 
that we must support the troops by 
voting for war. Nonsense. I support the 
troops. That is why I am speaking. 

For that same reason, to support the 
troops, if the vote today is for war, 
then the debate must stop. When the 
shooting starts we must rally behind 
our President and behind our men and 
women in the field. Once our troops are 
committed, there can be no turning 
back, no hand tied behind our back, no 
substitute for victory. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
KOHL). The Senator from Vermont. 


(Mr. 
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Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, today, 
more than 400,000 U.S. troops are de- 
ployed in the Persian Gulf. 

The United States is on the brink of 
a war that could inflame the entire 
Middle East, consume enormous re- 
sources, and, most importantly, cost 
thousands and thousands of lives. 

What happens next is a question that 
only the American people—through 
their representatives in Congress—can 
answer. Politically, morally, and even 
militarily, we must not go to war if it 
is not supported by the American peo- 
ple. Vietnam proved that truth. 

There is no question that this will be 
the single most difficult vote most of 
us will cast in our lifetimes. It is an 
awesome responsibility. 

Mr. President, the genius of our Con- 
stitution is that it established a gov- 
ernment of checks and balances. The 
Framers, having fought a long and dif- 
ficult war on independence only a few 
years before writing the Constitution, 
carefully established separate powers. 

Article I authorizes Congress ‘‘to de- 
clare маг.” With tyranny fresh in their 
minds, our Founding Fathers specified 
that no single person would have the 
power to commit our Nation’s blood or 
its treasury to war. 

The Judiciary Committee’s probing 
hearing earlier this week underscored 
Congress's constitutional war power. 
The Framers of our Constitution in- 
tended Congress and Congress alone to 
have the power to commit this Nation 
to war. 

The President is Commander in 
Chief. Article II puts the actual con- 
duct of war in the hands of the Execu- 
tive. The Framers recalled the Revolu- 
tionary War when a Committee of the 
Continental Congress issued orders to 
General Washington in the field. The 
Framers also wanted to ensure that the 
President had the authority to repel 
sudden attacks. For this reason, they 
amended the proposed Constitution to 
give Congress the power to declare“ 
war rather than to “таКке” war. 

Alexander Hamilton, said in the Fed- 
eralist papers that the American Presi- 
dent’s power would amount to noth- 
ing more than the supreme command 
and direction of the military and naval 
forces... He said that the Presi- 
dent’s authority would be much infe- 
rior to that of the British King, be- 
cause the King declared war and raised 
and regulated the army and navy all 
of which, by the Constitution under 
consideration, would appertain to the 
legislature." 

The Framers put those powers—the 
powers: to declare war, grant Letters 
of Marque and Reprisal, and make 
Rules concerning Captures on Land and 
Water," to raise and support Armies 
..." and “to provide and maintain a 
Navy.“ —in Congress. 

When Pierce Butler of South Caro- 
lina proposed that the warmaking 
power be vested solely in the Presi- 
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dent—saying that the President would 
never go to war unless the Nation was 
behind him—no one at the constitu- 
tional convention supported Butler. 

Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts said 
he “пеуег expected to hear іп а repub- 
lic а motion to empower the Executive 
alone to declare war." These are words 
we should recall today. 

For we stand at a crossroads—at a 
moment when this Nation is poised at 
the brink; when sons and daughters 
from every State in this Union are 
doing their duty in the sands of Saudi 
Arabia; when the eyes of all Americans 
from every Main Street and thorough- 
fare in this land are turned to Congress 
for guidance and leadership. It would 
surely be a grave and historic abdica- 
tion if this great assembly were to vol- 
untarily forswear its right and its duty 
to stand and make a choice for war or 
for peace. 

Nor can this body rely on United Na- 
tions authorization as a substitute for 
the approval of Congress required by 
our Constitution. The Security Council 
Resolution does nothing more than au- 
thorize the member states of the Unit- 
ed Nation to use force. It is up to each 
member state to decide for itself, in ac- 
cordance with its own constitutional 
procedures, whether such force shall be 
used. 

Professor Van Alstyne made this 
point emphatically at the Judiciary 
Committee hearing the other day: 

[t]he fact that the United Nations has au- 
thorized its member states to consider indi- 
vidually going to war is of the greatest polit- 
ical influence * * * [but] it in no 
way * ** improves upon the need of the 
President to get an authorization from Con- 
gress to carry out that authorization from 
the United Nations. 

Justice Hugo Black, who revered and 
understood the Constitution as deeply 
as any man I ever met, wrote in a 1957 
decision of the Supreme Court that— 

{i]t would be manifestly contrary to the 
objectives of those who created the 
Constitution * * * ]et alone alien to our en- 
tire constitutional history and 
tradition * * * [to permit] the United States 
to exercise power under an international 
agreement without observing constitutional 
prohibitions. [Reid v. Covert, 354 U.S. 1 (1957).] 

I also would remind my colleagues 
that the Security Council resolution 
was voted on by nations that do not 
have to commit the lives of their sons 
and daughters to war. 

Let there be no mistake. The Presi- 
dent's actions in building the inter- 
national coalition and security U.N. 
approval were skillful and important. 

But we have our own constitutional 
responsibility. We cannot and must not 
hide behind the United Nations. It is 
time for the Senate to speak its mind. 

Some who claim that the President 
can act alone say, in effect, that the 
meaning of the Constitution has been 
changed by the historical record of 
more than 200 undeclared uses of force 
without congressional declaration. 
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But, as I discussed with Professors Koh 
and Van Alstyne at the Judiciary Com- 
mittee hearing, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of those cases involved minor 
naval operations, Indian wars, skir- 
mishes with Barbary pirates and the 
like. With the single exception of 
Korea, every major war this Nation has 
fought—and no one questions that a 
war against Iraq would be major—has 
been approved by Congress. 

We have also heard much in the last 
few days from those who say that Con- 
gress need not authorize war because it 
can always rely on its power of the 
purse. This brings to mind testimony 
by the late Senator Claude Pepper be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in 1970. Senator Pepper, who un- 
derstood a few things about this insti- 
tution, observed that once а President 
involves our national interest by send- 
ing our troops into battle, the ability 
of a Member of Congress to exercise his 
constitutional judgment is practically 
denied. 

The Framers knew what they were 
doing when they gave Congress the 
power to declare war. It is not for us, 
аба time of national need, to cast that 
power aside. 

President Bush has asked for con- 
gressional authorization. We cannot ig- 
nore that request because we fear the 
outcome of the vote. 

Earlier in this debate I said war 
Should be the last resort and not the 
first option. I feel that way today hav- 
ing listened to the Senate debate 
throughout the past 3 days. I will vote 
to continue the sanctions and reserve 
war for the last resort. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
FORD). The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, this has 
been a difficult debate for our country 
and a difficult decision for all of us. 
Emotions are running high, often ob- 
scuring the complexity of the issues we 
need to consider and the nuances of the 
positions we must take. But we must 
decide. I have. I will vote today for 
continuing sanctions and against the 
immediate authorization of the use of 
force. 

When Iraq invaded Kuwait last Au- 
gust, I joined the President in con- 
demning their action. When the Presi- 
dent announced that we would impose 
sanctions, I applauded his decision. I 
admired his ability to orchestrate 
international opposition to Iraq. I sup- 
ported those actions because, like the 
President, I do not believe that Iraq's 
occupation of Kuwait can be allowed to 
stand. 

But in November, the President grew 
impatient with the strategy of sanc- 
tions—a strategy he created and а 
strategy which he recognized would re- 
quire patience. He announced his inten- 
tion to double the number of troops 
and make their mission offensive rath- 
er than defensive. And then he engi- 
neered a U.N. resolution to establish а 
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terminal date of January 15—an arbi- 
trary and artificial cutoff point for di- 
plomacy and economic pressure. In- 
deed, even before that date was 
reached, it had a negative impact on 
diplomacy: instead of debating the 
Shape of the table, as we did in the 
Paris peace talks during the Vietnam 
conflict, we debated the date of a meet- 
ing between the President of Iraq and 
our Secretary of State. That artificial 
date imposed a cost: there was no 
meeting between the President of Iraq 
and our Secretary of State. And now 
that artificial date threatens to impose 
another cost: a war whose shape we 
cannot predict and whose consequences 
we all fear. 

The joint resolution introduced by 
Senator MITCHELL and Senator NUNN 
restates the President's policy of Au- 
gust and concludes that it should re- 
main our policy in January. Yes, I rec- 
ognize the fact that the policy was 
changed by the President in Novem- 
ber—changed without the approval of 
or consultation with the Congress— 
makes it harder to return to the Au- 
gust approach. I recognize that the so- 
called reversal contained in the Mitch- 
ell-Nunn resolution may threaten our 
coalition and make some of our allies 
doubt our resolve. But I believe we can 
convince our allies that we are united 
in the belief that sanctions and diplo- 
matic efforts can drive Iraq out of Ku- 
wait as effectively, and at a lower cost, 
than à war. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt that 
sanctions are working. One hundred 
percent of Iraq's exports have been 
halted; 95 percent of its imports have 
been curtailed; 50 percent of its econ- 
omy has disappeared. Yes, Iraq has not 
withdrawn from Kuwait—not yet. But 
they are paying an unacceptable and 
ultimately unaffordable price for their 
continued occupation. I believe that 
sanctions will achieve our goals. They 
did in Eastern Europe. They are in 
South Africa. And they can in the Mid- 
dle East. But if they do not—if, after a 
reasonable period of time we see no 
evidence of а change in Iraq's posi- 
tion—then we can and should and will 
revisit this issue. But before I can vote 
to send our sons and daughters into 
battle, I need to know, beyond any 
doubt, that we have tried every other 
route. We have not. As a result I can- 
not accept the conclusion that war, at 
this time, is our only option. 

There are those who say that the 
joint resolution introduced by Senator 
WARNER does not make war inevitable: 
it authorizes the President to use force 
but does not require him to do so. The 
President said, as recently as last 
Wednesday, that he had not yet decided 
to use force. So, they argue, this reso- 
lution is just а precaution and not a 
promise that force will be used. 

But that argument troubles me for 
three reasons. First, if the President 
has not yet made а commitment to 
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force, why is the Congress authorizing 
it? Why are we being asked to endorse 
& decision which has not yet been 
made? Second, I am afraid that the de- 
cision has been made. And I am afraid 
that the decision is not just to use 
force but to use massive force. I could 
support an air strike against Ігаді nu- 
clear, chemical, and biological weapons 
facilities. But I have received no assur- 
ance that the President would take 
that limited action and then wait to 
see if Iraq responded reasonably. In 
fact, based on the briefings I have re- 
ceived and the conversations I have 
had, I believe that once we initiate 
military action, there will be no limits 
and no turning back. And, third, I am 
not convinced that we know what our 
objectives are in such а massive war or 
that we have planned for the con- 
sequences. What will we do when we 
win the war? If we destroy the Govern- 
ment of Iraq, what do we believe will 
happen in that country and in the re- 
gion as а result? We have planned for 
war, but we have not planned for vic- 
tory. And that failure can turn victory 
into defeat. 

Let me conclude with three brief ob- 
servations. 

First, this is а difficult vote. Both 
options before us involve risks, neither 
offers guarantees. This is not a choice 
between war and peace—this is a choice 
between precipitous action and ра- 
tience. By voting for continuing sanc- 
tions now, we are not ruling out war 
later. The American people need to un- 
derstand that. 

Second, in making my decision, I 
have tried to listen to all the argu- 
ments. I traveled to the Persian Gulf in 
December. I talked with the President 
of the United States yesterday. I have 
discussed this issue with other Sen- 
ators, on both sides of the debate and 
both sides of the aisle. And I have lis- 
tened to the passionate pleas of the 
people of Wisconsin. There are argu- 
ments for each of the options now be- 
fore us. I believe I have made the right 
choice, but I respect the decisions of 
those who disagree. Our disgreements 
within the Senate have been civil and 
characterized by respect for the mo- 
tives of those with whom we disagree. 
I can only hope that the same tone and 
tenor wil inform the ongoing debate 
within American society. 

Finally, we must all recognize that 
on the issue of how we can best secure 
Iraq's withdrawal, we disagree. But 
today we will decide. A vote will be 
taken, а course of action will be adopt- 
ed. We are obligated to accepted that 
decision even if we dissent from it. And 
we are obligated to support the men 
and women who will be asked to imple- 
ment that decision. Our hopes, our 
thoughts, our prayers are with those 
who must carry the burdens that this 
resolution will impose. Let us hope we 
are worthy of the sacrifices we ask 
them to make. 
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I yield the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. PRYOR addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Arkansas is 
recognized. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

Years ago someone said, and I do not 
know which person to attribute this to, 
"let's you and him go fight." I think, 
Mr. President, that whoever uttered 
that phrase must have seen into the fu- 
ture, into the future of January 1991, 
perhaps even onto the Senate floor of 
the United States of America as the 
Nation is poised at the brink of war, as 
we are poised seeking an answer in this 
great debate as to whether we should 
declare war or commit troops to the 
use of force or whatever alternative. 

For this Senator, Mr. President, I 
submit that the best alternative at this 
time is to continue with the option of 
sanctions. I believe truly that current 
sanctions are working. We should allow 
them to work. We should give them full 
and ample opportunity. 

Another thing that we must do, Mr. 
President, before we commit our sons 
and daughters to die in the deserts of 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Iraq, or else- 
where in the Middle East, is to go to 
our allies and say to those whose vital 
interests our sons and daughters will 
be given that you will play à greater 
role in this decision and a greater role 
of support in our action. 

I believe, Mr. President, that here, 4 
days before the January 15 deadline, as 
we debate this great issue and prepare 
to commit our sons and our daughters, 
we should realize that a definite dis- 
proportionate share of the burden of 
war will fall upon this country, a coun- 
try who, we must realize, is going to be 
defending the vital interests of many 
countries that will gain more than we 
will. 

Mr. President, I have heard speech 
after speech on this floor about the ter- 
rible dilemma, the awesome decision 
that the Congress faces in declaring or 
not declaring war, in committing or 
not to committing to the use of force. 
Mr. President, I truly believe from the 
bottom of my heart that committing 
our sons and daughters to harm's way 
should be а dilemma. It should be con- 
sidered an awesome decision. It should 
not be an easy decision, and it should 
be turned to only after every other 
conceivable option has been exhausted. 

Weeks ago, Mr. President, I had the 
opportunity to watch on C-SPAN, I be- 
lieve, an hour-long address by H. Ross 
Perot of Dallas to the National Press 
Club. He stated about six times in that 
message to the Press Club, Never 
commit the troops until we have com- 
mitted the country." 

Mr. President, I ат wondering today 
if our country is committed. I know 
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that our troops are. We must stand be- 
hind those troops. 

But yesterday I called Ross Perot, 
and I asked him how many people he 
had spoken to since August around the 
country. He stated that 15,000 people 
had been in the audiences he had ad- 
dressed. Many of the people were busi- 
ness people, college people, professors, 
and board members of Fortune 500 com- 
panies. Everywhere that he could get 
an audience gave the message: Never 
commit the troops until we commit the 
country. . 

He said that most people in the be- 
ginning responded to him with, Let's 
go get Saddam. Let's get him out of 
Kuwait. Let's free Kuwait." And then 
Mr. Perot would ask the question: Do 
you have а son or daughter in the 
gulf?" And of 15,000 people in those au- 
diences of Ross Perot, only eight— 
eight, Mr. President—stated that they 
had a son or daughter in harm's way. 
Then Mr. Perot asked the question of 
those 15,000 Americans: Would you 
give а son or daughter's life to free Ku- 
wait?' Not one hand went up, Mr. 
President, in those audiences of 15,000. 

Mr. Perot then asked each audience 
another question: “Ноу many of you, 
when this war is declared, and when we 
go into Kuwait and bomb Iraq, how 
many of you 15,000 Americans will join 
me in supporting а war tax to pay for 
this war?" 

Mr. President, of 15,000 people ad- 
dressed by Ross Perot, not one hand, 
not one hand in the audience ever went 
up to say they would support a tax for 
the war we are about to fight. 

Mr. President, I have heard speech 
after speech about standing behind the 
President; that the Nation is commit- 
ted. I ask the question: Is the Nation 
committed? Are we ready to fight this 
war? Are we ready to commit these 
troops without the support and the 
commitment of the American citizen? 

The troops, Mr. President, that we 
will be committing to this war, are not 
the sons nor the daughters from the 
country clubs or the boardrooms. They 
are not the sons and daughters who 
grew up in the homes across America 
belonging to the members of the For- 
tune 500. These are the children, Mr. 
President, of everyday Americans who 
wil be committed to war. These are 
the kids of the families all around us 
and of the many people who work with 
us. 
Senator KERREY of Nebraska last 
night delivered an eloquent statement 
on commitment. He talked about how 
during the times of World War II, Mem- 
bers of the House and Members of the 
Senate were so committed to our war 
effort that they volunteered to go to 
active duty to fight in World War II. 

Mr. President, with all due respect to 
allof my colleagues in this Chamber, I 
do not know of one colleague who is on 
the verge of volunteering to fight this 
war in the Mideast. Where is that com- 
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mitment, Mr. President? Do we have it 
now? My answer is I do not think so. I 
think before we commit our troops, we 
must commit our country. 

Mr. President, а 106 of people look at 
this with some sort of John Wayne syn- 
drome. They are saying, Let's get 
tough. Let's show them we are tough. 
Let's show them the American might.” 
But let us remember that this is not 
the Super Bowl where everyone walks 
away alive. It is not an Easter egg hunt 
where winners walk away without а 
scratch. 

This is the most serious decision that 
I as a Senator from the State of Arkan- 
sas have had to make since becoming a 
Member of the Senate. I can only con- 
clude, Mr. President, by urging and 
begging and pleading with my col- 
leagues in the Senate to adhere to the 
admonition of Dwight D. Eisenhower 
when he urged us to have the courage 
of patience. That admonition has never 
been more truthful and never more 
needed and never more forceful than it 
is today. That message should echo in 
this Chamber today as we debate this 
momentous decision. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Arkansas 
yields the floor. 

Who seeks recognition? 

The Senator from Oklahoma requests 
how much of the leadership time? 

Mr. BOREN. About 10 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Oklahoma is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I thank 
the chair. I compliment my distin- 
guished colleague from Arkansas for a 
very eloquent statement about the di- 
lemma which all of us face today. This 
is by far, as the Senator from Arkansas 
has said, the most difficult decision 
that I have made as a Member of the 
Senate. It is the most difficult decision 
to face this body since I have been a 
Member of the Senate. 

But, Mr. President, as Abraham Lin- 
coln said in the midst of the Civil War, 
we cannot escape history. Not a single 
one of us can escape the judgment of 
history which will be rendered upon 
the actions which we take today. None 
of us can say this is a responsibility 
that must be borne by others, only the 
President is responsible or someone 
else is responsible. 

Each and every one of us by our votes 
today will play a part in assuming re- 
sponsibility for the decisions which are 
made, and we cannot escape history. 
We cannot escape that judgment. We 
cannot escape that responsibility to in 
our own individual consciences render 
the best judgment that we have. That 
is what we owe this country that we 
love, to make a judgment that we truly 
believe is in the best interests of this 
country. That is a responsibility that 
we owe to the young men and women 
in uniform in the Persian Gulf whose 
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lives we put on the line, whose lives we 
put at risk by the decision which we 
are called upon to make. Each and 
every one of us will have participated 
in the result of our deliberations today. 

Mr. President, we cannot escape our 
constitutional duty. Some have said, 
“Why has Congress waited so long to 
debate?“ Mr. President, I for one have 
urged that we wait, that we not begin 
a divisive debate, that we wait as long 
as we possibly can to give the Presi- 
dent room to work for peace and for 
the right result in the Middle East be- 
cause it is important that we speak to 
the rest of the world with a single 
voice. 

That is why, Mr. President, until the 
last few days my advice to the Presi- 
dent has been rendered not on talk 
shows and not on the floor of the Sen- 
ate but it has been rendered in private 
in advice to him personally and to 
those who serve with him and his ad- 
ministration. But we no longer have 
the luxury of speaking only in private. 
We no longer have the luxury of having 
our debate behind closed doors because 
the Constitution of the United States 
requires that the Congress shall de- 
clare war, that the Congress shall au- 
thorize the waging of war. It does not 
say you have a choice. It says you 
must. We have a responsibility. 

Therefore, since the President re- 
serves the option, as I understand he 
must, to commence hostilities imme- 
diately after the passing of the dead- 
line on midnight of the 14th, this Con- 
gress, if it is to speak and to meet its 
constitutional responsibility, must do 
so before that period of time. There- 
fore, Mr. President, we may not duck 
and we may not dodge. We must do our 
duty under the Constitution as it re- 
quires. 

One thing that should be made crys- 
tal clear by all of us—and I hope when 
our deliberations are finished we can 
find a way both individually as Mem- 
bers of the Senate and perhaps collec- 
tively as one body to say once the de- 
liberations are finished today, once the 
votes have been taken, that we say to 
the world, if hostilities do commence, 
we will be 100 percent in support of our 
troops, we will be ready to provide 
them with anything they need. We 
have rendered our own best judgments. 
We may have had differences of opinion 
about how to proceed, but Saddam Hus- 
sein should have no doubt in his mind 
that once the decision is made and if 
hostilities ever do commence—and we 
hope they will not—we will be united 
as a people, that we will be united as a 
Congress, that we will be united with 
the President as the Commander in 
Chief to give our troops all of the sup- 
port they need to achieve a total vic- 
tory. 

Mr. President, to be absolutely clear, 
I want to say today what I am saying 
by my vote later today and what I am 
not saying. Iam not saying by my vote 
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that we should never use force to de- 
fend the national interests of the Unit- 
ed States. I supported our President 
when he went into Libya. I supported 
our President in Panama. I supported 
our President in Grenada. I have made 
it very clear that at any point in time 
if our President wanted to use force 
right now to make an air strike to de- 
stroy the chemical, nuclear, and bio- 
logical facilities and capabilities of our 
enemy in Iraq, I would support the use 
of force to do that. In fact had I been 
President of the United States, that 
would have been done long ago. I want 
to make it clear I am not saying that 
we should never use force. 

I also want to make clear that I am 
not here today to criticize the Presi- 
dent of the United States. This is not a 
time for us to speak as Democrats. 
This is not a time for us to speak as 
Republicans. The President has a dif- 
ficult responsibility. He is a good anda 
decent man. He deserves much credit 
for what has already been accom- 
plished. Because of his decisive action, 
Iraqi aggression has been stopped, it 
has been contained. Saudi Arabia was 
not invaded as I am convinced it would 
have been if the President had not 
acted. He deserves credit for the hard 
line he took which made a contribution 
to the release of our hostages. And 
those are important objectives. Along 
with removing the chemical, nuclear, 
and biological capability of Iraq, those 
are the top goals and priorities of the 
United States in this crisis. All of 
those objectives rank far ahead, in my 
view, of restoring the previous Govern- 
ment in Kuwait, of restoring the emir 
of Kuwait to his throne. 

I am not saying, Mr. President, that 
we should use sanctions alone. Sanc- 
tions can have an important effect. It 
was very clear from testimony that I 
have heard as chairman of the Intel- 
ligence Committee that sanctions are 
weakening our enemy every single day. 
They have cut off already 100 percent 
of his exports. They have made it im- 
possible for him to get foreign currency 
by selling things abroad. They have cut 
off already 90 percent of his imports, 
and as he runs out of foreign currency, 
it will be impossible for him to even 
pay for that 10 percent that is now 
trickling through the activity of smug- 
glers. 

So sanctions are having an effect. 
But even so, I am not saying that we 
should rely upon sanctions alone. I 
think we should seriously consider tak- 
ing out by air strikes certain key fa- 
cilities as I have mentioned before, 
particularly the nuclear and chemical 
and biological facilities. 

I think we should certainly keep a 
credible military threat as an option as 
we face Saddam Hussein and as we also 
pursue additional diplomatic channels. 

What I am saying is this. I hope my 
colleagues will hear me. I have listened 
to all the evidence. I speak not only in 
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my individual capacity but also as 
chairman of the Intelligence Commit- 
tee. I believe that there is a substantial 
possibility that if hostilities do com- 
тепсе there is а strong risk of a рго- 
longed ground conflict which would be 
very very costly. And in making the 
decision today, I think we must under- 
stand that we may be potentially offer- 
ing а blank check authorization to 
commence an action that will result in 
a prolonged ground conflict. 

Mr. President, I am saying that while 
in good conscience I can support cer- 
tain kinds of air strikes, I cannot in 
good conscience vote to give a blank 
check authorization to prolonged 
ground conflict with all of the casual- 
ties that it would entail, especially 
while other nations sit on the sidelines, 
while Japan, which gets 70 percent of 
their oil from the Middle East, while 
we get only 13 percent, makes a paltry 
contribution of $4 billion to the effort, 
while we risk the lives of our precious 
young people and our taxpayers risk 
the possibility that when war begins at 
the cost of $2 billion a day we can 
spend $100 billion, $200 billion of our 
taxpayers’ money, putting this country 
in a deeper hole, making it more im- 
possible when everything is over for us 
to be able to compete with other na- 
tions in the world. 

I am saying I cannot in conscience 
say that those precious lives should be 
risked if 90 percent of the casualties 
will be Americans. I cannot say that 
those scarce tax dollars that are need- 
ed to solve problems at home, to re- 
build the strength of this country, to 
get America ready to compete as a 
world leader in the next century should 
spend $100 billion to $200 billion while 
Japan, with a higher per capita income 
and a stronger interest in the gulf in 
terms of its share of oil, contributes 
about perhaps $4 billion. 

I am saying before we make that 
kind of authorization we must think 
about the long-range effects of our 
acts. We must think about where we 
will be in the world and what will be 
our ability to be a world leader and 
compete economically. What will hap- 
pen to us if we are drained of our 
recources while our competitors in the 
future sit on the sidelines. 

I am saying we have to think about 
power vacuums we might create in the 
Middle East. It will be filled by coun- 
tries like Syria or Iran, certainly not 
serving the American interest for sta- 
bility and peace in the long run. 

These are difficult tasks. We have the 
responsibility of deciding whether or 
not the current situation calls for us to 
risk the possibility of ground war, of 
the loss of the treasure of our Nation, 
the precious lives of our young people. 

I close simply by this: May God guide 
our deliberations today; may God bless 
our country and our President; may 
God bring those brave young men and 
women who serve in uniform in Saudi 
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Arabia safely home to us when their 
task is done. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s time has expired. 
Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. COHEN addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Maine is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes from the time of 
the Republican leader. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, let me as- 
sociate myself with at least the con- 
cluding remarks of my friend from 
Oklahoma in terms of his prayer. 

Mr. President, there is an assumption 
that the majority leader’s resolution 
will keep us out of war. I think nothing 
could be further from the truth, and 
the reason for that is there is no en- 
forcement mechanism in that resolu- 
tion. 

The President has said that he has 
the authority to go forward without 
congressional consent. I disagree with 
that particular position. He has also 
said that even in the face of opposition 
from Congress, he will go forward. I 
think that not only is a constitutional 
error but a tactical one as well, as I 
said the other day. 

Those who support the resolution 
that was drafted by the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, offered 
by the majority leader, indicate they 
are absolutely opposed to the use of of- 
fensive force at this time. And yet 
there is one thing missing out of that 
resolution. There is no prohibition for 
the use of funds that have been appro- 
priated to conduct an offensive war 
without congressional consent. 

I will not debate that legislation at 
this point. But I believe it would be ir- 
responsible for us to pass a resolution 
without an enforcement mechanism as 
outlined by Senators MITCHELL, the 
majority leader, Senator BYRD, Sen- 
ator NUNN, and others, myself, who 
have supported the bill labeled S. 2 in 
the last Congress. 

Mr. President, there has been a trou- 
bling shift in perceptions and attitudes 
during recent days. As a matter of fact, 
in some circles George Bush has been 
characterized as a warmonger, spoiling 
for a fight, with the lives of our sons 
and daughters at risk. Yet he has not 
invaded a nation, or stripped or plun- 
dered or robbed or raped or executed 
innocent children. He has committed 
no war crimes. He has asked the robber 
who has murdered the occupants of a 
friend's home to leave. He has said to 
the robber who has had 6 months to 
feed off the carcass of his victims: 

"Leave now voluntarily or we and 
the others in the neighborhood will use 
force to evict you.” 

The robber has said. No. This is now 
my house. Besides, you haven't shown 
me enough respect; your language is 
too harsh for ears as sensitive as 
mine." 

We have had a curious reaction. 
Rather than being outraged by his pa- 
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thetic display of umbrage, many have 
demanded to see President Bush's let- 
ter to determine if it was sufficiently 
diplomatic in tone and content. 

I have read Harold McMillan's com- 
ments on the once prevailing attitude 
of British leaders toward Hitler. He 
said that Hitler was regarded by Brit- 
ish politicians as а brilliant but 
tempermental genius who could be 
soothed by kindness or upset by hard 
words. It was this fearful misconcep- 
tion about the nature of dictators that 
was the root cause of much that went 
amiss in those tragic years." 

There is à process underway that is 
air-brushing his brutality, his barbar- 
ity, his cruelty, documented by Am- 
nesty International, into a soft, inde- 
finable, amorphous background. Nails 
have been driven into the bodies of in- 
nocent people; cigarettes put out in 
open eyes; electric wires attached to 
genitals; daughters raped before their 
parents and executed. Horror that 
would challenge the imagination of the 
Marquis de Sade. 

Yet many in our society still ask 
why can we not continue the dialog; 
why not agree to linkage? If someone 
other than Secretary James Baker 
agrees to his demands, would that not 
be sufficient? 

With each passing day acts of ap- 
peasement are wrapped in the more ac- 
ceptable language of constructive dia- 
log or serious negotiations. And with 
each passing day, the United States 
and its allies emerge as the bullies or 
imperialists seeking to destroy a man 
who professes to be а benevolent Robin 
Hood, who only wants peace and justice 
for the Palestinians and the Arab na- 
tions. 

Many have come to the conclusion 
that we should let him stay in Kuwait 
for another 6 months, perhaps a year or 
so, let his soldiers lick the bones of 
those they butchered, ignore the vio- 
lence his troops continue to inflict 
upon the innocent, stuff our ears with 
the cotton wool of rhetoric. 

Today we remain benignly indifferent 
to the savagery. After all, Kuwait is 
half a world away. It is а foreign land, 
with foreign customs. Besides, it is not 
a democracy. We really do not need Ku- 
waiti oil after all. 

Let me say to my colleagues, not one 
of us in this Chamber or outside of it is 
safe from the violence currently being 
inflicted in Kuwait. Today in Iraq you 
will find Abu Nidal, Abu Abbas, other 
terrorist groups, and already they are 
planning bomb attacks, assassinations, 
other atrocities against those who have 
the audacity or courage to challenge 
them. 

Some might argue yes, but only in 
response to an attack upon Iraq. Pos- 
sibly. 

But ladies and gentlemen, we can 
take no comfort in the moral basis as- 
serted for their past violence. Saddam 
Hussein destroyed an entire nation be- 
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cause oil production was too high; be- 
cause the Kuwaits refused to forgive 
his debts. 

Our security is only à Pan Am 103 
away at any moment. 'To accommodate 
him now, to engage in constructive dia- 
log, to seek compromise, to give him a 
piece of Kuwaiti territory, to agree to 
back an international conference on 
the Middle East is only going to feed 
his egocentricity and his army. No one 
in this Chamber has argued that we 
make such concessions. But Mr. Presi- 
dent, the pressure is building for the 
United States and the United Nations 
to do precisely that. 

I might say that what has been re- 
markable about this debate has not 
been only the absence of any personal 
rancor among the Members, but also 
the presence of so many of our col- 
leagues who have been touched by the 
wings of war in a personal or in а very 
violent way: DANIEL INOUYE, BOB DOLE, 
ВОВ KERREY, JOHN MCCAIN, TED STE- 
VENS, STROM THURMOND, JOHN KERRY, 
CHUCK ROBB, WARREN RUDMAN, HOWELL 
HEFLIN, JOHN CHAFEE, JOHN WARNER, 
MARK HATFIELD, AL GORE, JOHN GLENN, 
LARRY PRESSLER, JAKE GARN, TOM 
HARKIN, and others. 

What is striking about this is how 
they see the need for pressure or pa- 
tience in the Persian Gulf in such a dif- 
ferent way. Each draws upon his expe- 
rience, his reading of history, his un- 
derstanding of international affairs, his 
measure of Saddam Hussein, and comes 
to à different conclusion. They remind 
us that there are no absolutes, no blue- 
prints from the past that will provide a 
clear guide to the right decision. 

So we are left to make judgments, 
while doubt sits like а raven on our 
Shoulders and taunts us. It is a doubt 
that is multiplied by the hopes, fears, 
prayers, and tears of those who have 
loved ones on the front lines. Polls 
show that a majority of the American 
people say we should support our Presi- 
dent. Our calls and our mail, if mine is 
any example, say otherwise. 

Perhaps the answer lies in the nature 
of the questions being asked, and per- 
haps that support will evaporate as 
Soon as the first soldier falls. 

Human affairs are infinitely more 
complex than any formulations that ei- 
ther Harris or Gallup pollsters can con- 
struct. We are left with the responsibil- 
ity of serving what we believe to be the 
truth, rather than opinion; to do what 
we think is right even when success is 
in doubt. 

Mr. President, history may judge 
that those who support the President 
are merely tending to the abandoned 
campfires of 19th- and 20th-century 
thinking, where force, even though jus- 
tifiably applied, is dangerously obso- 
lete. Or it may reveal that those who 
counsel restraint and patience cause 
the tentative, fragile coalition that 
currently exists to crack, and friends 
to run and embrace the enemy that 
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now confronts them for fear that they 
will be abandoned and stand naked 
against their aggressor. Not one of us 
knows; not one of us knows. 

I can only assure the people of Maine 
and this country that I have tried to 
use my best judgment to arrive at the 
right conclusion. It is an hour of doubt 
and one of destiny, which not one of us 
has asked for and from which not one 
of us can escape. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GORE addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Tennessee is 
recognized. How much time does the 
Senator seek? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that I have been allo- 
cated 20 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. From whose side? 

Mr. GORE. The Republican leader’s 
side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Tennessee is 
recognized for 20 minutes on the Re- 
publican leader’s time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, like the 
rest of my colleagues, I have been an 
intent student of these events: At hear- 
ings and briefings, where every possible 
point of view was exchanged by rep- 
resentatives of the administration, and 
by experts of every kind; in the huge 
outpouring of information that the 
media brings us; in the views of many 
hundreds of my constituents, indeed, 
thousands; and finally, from this de- 
bate. 

I attended virtually every minute of 
the long hearings before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. I have lis- 
tened to most of the speeches made by 
my colleagues during this debate. Un- 
like many other issues that have di- 
vided this body, we actually began 
from important areas of general agree- 
ment. 

We agree that Saddam Hussein's Iraq 
is a threat to regional and even global 
security. We agree that the threat he 
represents is so severe that responding 
with force is not only legitimate, but 
could be unavoidable. We disagree 
more on tactics and timing than on 
first principles. 

But our disagreement over tactics is 
serious and deeply troubling to us all, 
because lives are in the balance: the 
lives of our own military people, the 
lives of all others in the region, includ- 
ing not only those who are with us, but 
our enemies as well. 

In such circumstances, with so heavy 
a burden of conscience, it is inevitable 
that the arguments of both sides of the 
debate involve a complex blend of accu- 
racy and wishful thinking. 

Iam as prone to that as anyone else. 
But my decision today is the product of 
an intense, may I say, excruciating, ef- 
fort to find my way to a place as close 
to a sense of the ultimate truth in this 
matter as I am capable of getting. I 
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have struggled to confront this issue in 
its bare essence: to separate what I 
think is fact, or at least highly prob- 
able, from what I think is false, or at 
least highly improbable; to strike a 
balance and to take my stand. We have 
all made that journey, regardless of 
where it has led us. Each of us has 
stood here to describe it, and now it is 
my turn. 

I stood in a different place halfway 
through last year, when men and 
women from my hometown of 
Carthage, TN, joined the units of many 
other towns across this country, leav- 
ing their loved ones, saying goodby to 
husbands and wives and children and 
parents, and preparing to become part 
of this army now massed in the desert 
of Saudi Arabia. 

I felt, up until recently, especially 
after the hearings, in which I played an 
active role, questioning, probing, 
searching for the truth, that I would 
support a move to continue the sanc- 
tions and hold open the option of force 
at a later time. 

As I searched my heart on this issue 
over the last few days with special in- 
tensity, after we all heard the Sec- 
retary of State enunciate the word “ге- 
grettably" in Geneva, I found myself 
feeling that if I voted for the Mitchell- 
Nunn resolution, I would do so hoping 
that it did not prevail. I found myself 
feeling, even late last night, that since 
it now appears that there is a majority 
in favor of the other point of view, that 
it would pass and will pass, regardless 
of how I vote. I found myself pulled, 
once again, to support the Mitchell- 
Nunn resolution, speaking only of the 
process I had gone through. 

Mr. President, I feel that I owe it to 
those who are there in Saudi Arabia, 
prepared to make the ultimate sac- 
rifice, to give the best judgment of my 
head and my heart on what this Nation 
should now do. I cannot reconcile my- 
self to a point of view and a vote that 
says, in effect, we will let this deadline 
come and go, and try the sanctions, 
perhaps until the next window next Au- 
gust, when military operations would 
again become feasible. 

This statement is my effort to ex- 
plain why I feel that way. I think there 
is wishful thinking on both sides of 
this debate. It is said by many support- 
ers of the Warner amendment that 
Congress must uphold the President be- 
cause it is the last, best chance to con- 
vince Saddam Hussein to yield and to 
prevent war. 

I wish it were so. And I hope and pray 
that, if the Warner amendment passes, 
that will be true. 

But I believe it is wishful thinking to 
vote for the Warner amendment on the 
assumption that it leads to peace. This 
debate is no longer about the threat of 
war and the hope of peace. The hope of 
peace remains in my heart and the 
hearts of us all. But this debate is now 
about war. We should have no illusions. 
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This is not like the Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion where there was deception. At 
times in the course of this policy de- 
bate, there has been а lack of candor 
with the Congress and the American 
people on the part of the President, but 
not now. 

None of us should have any doubt 
about what is intended after the au- 
thority is granted here by Congress. 
How could we vote an expression of 
support for the use of force only days 
before the announced deadline and then 
yet be surprised if force is actually 
used? 

It is also said that, if force is used, 
the battle may well be brief, relatively 
less costly in lives than many fear, and 
the results decisive. Again, that may 
well be true, but I fear that it may 
again be only wishful thinking. The 
Ігаді Army is capable. Surely anyone 
who votes for the Warner amendment 
ought to accept that the odds still 
favor a war that is longer, more costly, 
and less clear in its outcome than opti- 
mism would lead us to imagine. 

There has also been an assumption in 
this debate to the effect that, if the 
President does not prevail, һе may well 
do as he pleases regardless of what the 
Congress decides. I have come to the 
conclusion however, that I must cast 
my vote on the assumption that the 
view I express with that vote will be- 
come policy. 

The issue of the President's willing- 
ness to comply not just with what Con- 
gress decides but with the Constitution 
itself has been a source of serious and 
unnecessary confusion and has com- 
plicated the country's ability to come 
to grips with this crisis. The plain 
sense of our Constitution, supported by 
the full weight of history and jurispru- 
dence, says that the President was 
never meant to have the power to order 
this Nation into war: that this power 
was vested in the Congress after the 
most careful deliberation by our 
Founders for reasons that are abso- 
lutely as valid now as they were then. 

President Eisenhower said in the 
middle of the 195078: 

I have announced time and time again that 
I will never be guilty of any kind of action 
that can be interpreted as war until Con- 
gress, which has the constitutional author- 
ity, says so. There are times when troops, to 
defend themselves, may have to unite and 
undertake local war-like acts, but that is not 
the declaration of war and that is not going 
to war, and I am not going to order any 
troops into anything that can be interpreted 
аз war until Congress directs it. 

The Nation yearns for that kind of 
forthrightness and directness from this 
President in this debate. We have not 
had it. 

But, in effect, Mr. President, the de- 
bate we are engaging in here on a 
measure to authorize the use of force, 
with the President actively supporting 
that resolution, makes this particular 
debate one for another day. The debate 
here is about war and peace. 
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Perhaps if the President had not 
thought this power was his alone, he 
would not have unilaterally changed 
the entire strategy of the coalition 
from defense and containment to of- 
fense and rollback by force. Perhaps we 
would then not have to decide between 
a policy we wish had been left in place 
and facts that have been created for us 
without consultation: principally, the 
fact that the President has brought us 
and the coalition he skillfully created, 
and the international community in 
general, to the very point of war. 

There is much to regret at this point. 
Had this President and his predecessor 
not grossly misunderstood Saddam 
Hussein, we might have taken effective 
action against him sooner. Our hapless 
Ambassador to Kuwait at that time 
was not misrepresenting American pol- 
icy in her meeting with Saddam Hus- 
sein. She was representing it all too 
faithfully as it had been for years and 
was on that very day. The last two 
Presidents have thought it was possible 
to do business with this man: to con- 
vert him to our purposes. That they 
were wrong has been plainly evident 
for some time. 

On two occasions in the fall of 1988, I 
stood here on this floor, after Saddam 
Hussein was found to have used poison 
gas, and called on the President of the 
United States to immediately become 
involved in that issue and call for a 
special session of the U.N. Security 
Council. I called for a series of steps at 
that time and said, in October 1988, on 
the use of poison gas, “І deeply believe 
that if this episode is allowed to slide, 
then governments contemplating the 
use of chemical weapons will conclude 
they may do so with impunity. This 
Situation is an important test of the 
will and ability of nations to exert 
themselves for the sake not only of a 
moral imperative, but also for the sake 
of their common security.“ 

We stood by and allowed this situa- 
tion to develop. The week before the 
invasion we were here debating sanc- 
tions against Iraq because the nature 
of Saddam Hussein was clear to many 
of us. But, again, the President felt we 
could deal with him. That is now his- 
tory. This could have been avoided, but 
here we are, Mr. President. 

Saddam Hussein has more troops 
than Hitler did in the early years of 
World War II. He is not Hitler—that ex- 
aggeration has also clouded this issue— 
but he is using weapons of mass de- 
struction. He is threatening to con- 
tinue his march throughout the region. 
His nature has been clear to us for 
quite a long time. He is seeking now to 
acquire ballistic missiles and nuclear 
weapons. The effort late last year by 
the White House to, in effect, exagger- 
ate the shortness of the period of time 
during which he could acquire those 
weapons was again inartful and not 
helpful. But it is only a matter of time. 
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We have to compare two courses of 
action. We are agreed he has to be 
Stopped, and it is said that the sanc- 
tions could stop him. I wish that were 
во. It тау be so. But it does not feel 
plausible to me. 

In August, when the next window for 
using force if the sanctions fail opens 
up, will the sanctions change his mind? 
I doubt that. Will the sanctions inspire 
such unrest among the Iraqi people 
that they, through some instrument, 
will find à way to overthrow him? That 
is more plausible. His regime rests in 
part on popular support. But against 
the arguments that economic suffering 
has flowed from the invasion, he will be 
able to marshal the argument that he 
has stood up to the entire inter- 
national community, brought Kuwait 
into the nation of Iraq—that he stood 
for his people against the world com- 
munity. 

I do not believe we could adopt the 
course of action implicit in the Nunn- 
Mitchell resolution without withdraw- 
ing up to half the troops now deployed. 
I think the overriding effect of that 
withdrawal would be to make it ex- 
tremely unlikely that sanctions would 
then result in Saddam Hussein's with- 
drawal from Kuwait or his overthrow 
in the near future. 

The risks of war are horrendous. The 
real costs of war are horrendous. 

Mr. President, what are the costs and 
risks if the alternative policy does not 
work? I think they are larger, greater, 
and more costly. 

I feel that I owe my vote to an ex- 
pression of support for the resolution 
authorizing the use of force—I hope it 
wil not be used, I am afraid that it 
will be—but I will vote for that resolu- 
tion. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Tennessee has expired. The acting ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I yield 
from the leader's time 15 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BIDEN] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, this is а 
somber moment. This is an historic 
moment. But this is not an excruciat- 
ing moment for me for I think this de- 
cision is so clear. 

I have heard expressions on the floor 
from people over the last 2 days, talk- 
ing about defining moments in their 
deliberation as to whether or not to 
commit the Nation to war and they 
have mentioned what seemed to me, I 
must say bluntly, some outrageous ra- 
tionales. 

А defining moment for six of my col- 
leagues that I counted was when Sad- 
dam Hussein's representative left a let- 
ter on the table. Is that a reason to 
send my sons to die? Because we are of- 
fended? Is that a defining moment in 
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history, to send a generation, or those 
representatives of a generation, to 
war? 

The President says he is angry, he is 
impatient. Well, God bless him, so are 
all of us. But is that a reason? 

We are about to vote to give the 
President of the United States of 
America the authority to take this Na- 
tion to war, Mr. President. From my 
perspective that leaves us with only 
one question before the House; only 
one question before this body; only one 
question that must be answered at this 
historic moment. That is: What vital 
interest of the United States of Amer- 
ica justifies sending young Americans 
to their death in the sands of the Ara- 
bian peninsula? Not what slights to our 
national pride or prestige have ос- 
curred; not what emotional crisis may 
have developed among our leaders as а 
consequence of anger and frustration; 
and, as I said, not as I have heard re- 
peatedly on this floor, whether a letter 
was left on a table. 

As Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., said in 
testimony before our Foreign Relations 
Committee: What direct threat to our 
national security now summons us to 
war?" That is the only question we 
Should be attempting to answer, Mr. 
President. 

Let me briefly restate the interests 
that the President of the United States 
and others on this floor say are at 
stake and point out what I believe to 
be the irony of the fact that the very 
interests that are offered as a rationale 
for war will be much better protected 
in the absence of war. 

The first one we hear is oil. When the 
President first sent troops to the Per- 
sian Gulf, he said something astound- 
ing. he said, looking into the camera: 
“America’s way of life is at stake. 
America’s way of life is at stake.“ 

The emir of Kuwait has been 
desposed, overthrown, thrown out un- 
fairly. A small country has been in- 
vaded somewhere on a map that most 
people cannot identify, and America’s 
way of life is at stake. 

I presume that he meant that if, in 
fact, the Iraqis kept moving and occu- 
pied all the oil fields in Saudi Arabia 
and the surrounding emirates, that 
America’s way of life would be at 
stake. So he did the right thing. He 
sent a defensive force and stopped, cold 
in his tracks, a person who already had 
stopped cold in his tracks, I might add. 

So we have accomplished the first ob- 
jective when we sent the first troops. 
More oil is flowing today than there 
was before Kuwait was taken. I re- 
spectfully suggest that war will more 
likely increase the price of oil, with 
long-term interruptions of supply, 
widespread destruction of oil fields, 
and terrorism that will plague those oil 
fields for the remainder of this decade; 
doing considerably more damage to our 
economic infrastructure—to use a 
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fancy Washington phrase—than us not 
going to war. 

The second rationale offered is col- 
lective security. Mr. President, the 
United Nations will be far stronger and 
more effective in the future if there are 
resolute applications of economic sanc- 
tions and if they succeed. And even if 
they do not succeed, loss of American 
international support in the future is 
much more likely in the international 
community after a war than before a 
war. 

If we have trouble holding this gran- 
diose coalition together, a coalition 
that has voted to allow us to take on 95 
percent of the sacrifice across the 
board—if we have trouble holding it to- 
gether at a time of peace, I respectfully 
suggest that at a time of war, our 
French brethren, among others, will be 
the first to find rationales to allow 
them to, to use the vernacular, to cut 
their own deal. 

As someone said in the committee, 
rather than a multilateral facade for 
unilateral intervention, we need a mul- 
tilateral mechanism now and for the 
future. And that will not likely occur 
as a consequence of war. 

We do not strengthen the United Na- 
tions by making war. Collective secu- 
rity is an ideal to be collectively di- 
vided. Is the United States the only 
guarantor of the world order? If some 
country moves into Chad, are we going 
to send 400,000 troops there? And are we 
going to send 400,000 troops to respond 
to the transgressions that occur around 
the world on a regular basis that are 
often equal in consequence to what has 
happened in terms of the tragedy that 
has been spawned in Kuwait? Is that 
the new world order, Mr. President? 

Are we more threatened today by 
Iraq than the neighboring Arab States? 
Than the Europeans who rely more 
heavily on oil from that region than we 
do? Are we more threatened in terms of 
our security than the Japanese who 
rely almost exclusively on oil from 
that region? 

A third rationale offered as a vital 
interest—to stabilize the Middle East. 
As was pointed out in our hearing, that 
goal has never in 5,000 years been ac- 
complished for very long. It is reminis- 
cent of what I heard on this floor in the 
debate I had some years ago with my 
colleague, then the majority leader, 
about stabilizing Lebanon. Who do we 
think we are? What do we think of our 
capabilities to do what has seldom been 
done in history without total occupa- 
tion of the entire region? It has been 
hard, Mr. President, because of artifi- 
cial borders, tribal antagonisms, reli- 
gious fanaticism, disparate inequalities 
and anachronistic monarchies and dic- 
tatorships that remain. 

The fourth rationale is nuclear weap- 
ons. 

How much time do I have remaining, 
Mr. President? 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Delaware has 
4% minutes remaining. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, as to the 
timeframe of 5, 10, 15 years before Iraq 
gets nuclear weapons, are we going to 
send someone to die now because we 
see so far in advance that we know 5 
years from now that something may 
happen? Five years from now Saddam 
Hussein can be struck by lightening, 
overthrown and/or we can go in 5 years 
from now and blow away that capabil- 
ity. Is that such a vital interest to the 
United States today in the absence of 
our ability to see into the future to 
send young people to their death? 

Mr. President, Iraq can be made to 
pay and pay dearly without war. Ur- 
gency is not called for. Our vital inter- 
ests are protected. The coalition is not 
equal. Priorities are not in order. As 
we debate today and are consumed by 
this issue, the Soviets are rolling into 
the Baltic States, something that is in- 
finitely of greater consequence to our 
vital interest and the future security of 
this Nation—changed Soviet attitude— 
than anything that will happen in 
Kuwait. 

The negative consequences far out- 
weigh the positive consequences. 

Mr. President, let me conclude by 
making a few points. The debate should 
not be whether we are fighters or ap- 
peasers, for if that were the case, those 
who appeased Saddam Hussein in this 
administration and on this floor for 
several years knowing that he, in fact, 
relocated almost as many Kurds as 
there are Kuwaiti citizens, knowing 
that he gassed as many as 10,000 of his 
people, yet came up and told us, “You 
can deal with this man,” are now the 
very people on this floor who are will- 
ing to say this man is awful; we only 
have the option of war or the threat of 
war. 

The appeasers of the past are now 
ready to vote to spill my son’s blood 
and his generation’s blood to satisfy 
and salve their consciences, in my 
view. 

The issue should not be between an 
early and late use of force. That only 
begs the question, Mr. President. Even 
after sanctions have been tried, and if 
they fail, the fundamental question re- 
mains: What is our vital interest? The 
issue remains: What American vital in- 
terest is at stake that justifies the 
spilling of blood? Surely not the rein- 
statement of a monarch in a dictator- 
ship from another century. Surely, 
that cannot be a vital interest. I fear 
that even if we grant the President this 
authority, we risk our National 
Treasury. 

I ask unanimous consent for 30 more 
seconds, Mr. President. 

Let me just say this, Mr. President: 
President Bush, if you are listening, I 
implore you to understand that even if 
you win today 46-54, you still lose. The 
Senate and the Nation are divided on 
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this issue. You have no mandate for 
war. Mr. President, President Bush, the 
debate to punish Saddam Hussein, the 
impatience you feel, the anger you feel 
are all justified, but none of them add 
up to vital interest and none of them— 
none of them—justify the death of our 
sons and daughters. 

То quote а businessman who has been 
quoted before on this floor, Mr. Presi- 
dent, ‘‘First commit this Nation, then 
commit our troops." We will finish 
whatever you start, Mr. President. The 
sons of this generation are patriotic, as 
are the daughters. We will finish it, but 
for God's sake, do not start it unless 
you think it is а vital interest, which I 
feel strongly it is not. 

Mr. President, on August 2, 1990, 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwait triggered а, 
response by the Bush administration 
and the international community that 
has evolved over 5 months. Armed 
Forces, primarily from the United 
States, have been deployed in mass to 
protect Saudi Arabia against further 
Iraqi aggression and to enforce against 
Iraq a United Nations embargo unprec- 
edented in scope and severity—an ac- 
tion endorsed by an overwhelming vote 
of Congress. 

In November, the U.N. Security 
Council acted further to establish а 
date after which member-nations are 
authorized to use all necessary 
means" to secure Iraqi’s withdrawal 
from Kuwait and the restoration of Ku- 
waiti sovereignty. What we must now 
decide is whether we will use such au- 
thority under international law at an 
early point to launch а major military 
offensive against the armed forces of 
Iraq 


As I argued at the outset of this de- 
bate, responsibility for this decision 
falls upon Congress. For whereas the 
actions taken to date by the United 
States may be classified as participa- 
tion in à police action, an American- 
led attack on Iraq would cross the 
threshold into war. Whether to cross 
that threshold is а question the Fram- 
ers of the Constitution vested surely 
and unequivocally in the U.S. Con- 


gress. 
I shall vote in these proceedings to 
oppose an early  counteroffensive 


against Iraq. I have listened with great 
attention through days of hearings and 
briefings, and I believe that those who 
assert the urgency of war have failed to 
muster a cogent case. 

Their arguments, I believe, reflect 
flawed assumptions leading to dan- 
gerous folly. Wisdom, I am convinced, 
lies in the case for a policy of patient 
strength—a policy that continues to 
weaken Iraq through sustained and ef- 
fective embargo while strengthening 
the coalition against Iraq through en- 
hanced burden-sharing and economic 
compensation. 

SEVEN REASONS TO PAUSE IN THE RUSH TO WAR 

Let me identify seven factors that 
Should give pause to any American, in 
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this body and across the nation, con- 
templating a rush to war. 
THE QUESTION OF VITAL INTERESTS 

The first and fundamental factor is 
the question of vital interests. Pre- 
cisely what vital interests of the Unit- 
ed States justify sending young Ameri- 
cans to their death in the Persian Gulf? 
In the words of Prof. Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., What direct threat to our 
national security now summons us to 
маг?” 

Earlier in this debate, I was dis- 
tressed to hear one of my colleagues— 
one whom I esteem highly for his 
friendship and intellect—state that the 
unwillingness of the Iraqi foreign min- 
ister to accept President Bush's letter 
in Geneva was still another reason why 
this body should vote to authorize the 
use of military force in the Persian 
Gulf. 

I cannot accept such reasoning. I be- 
lieve that force must be used to defend 
American vital interests; and I revere 
the U.S. Armed Forces for standing 
ready to perform that honorable role. 
But I will never accept that some 
slight to our national pride and pres- 
tige—some diplomatic insult—adds any 
reason to send our men and women 
into the crucible of war. Etiquette is 
no vital interest. 

Just what interests are at stake 
here? We have heard from the adminis- 
tration à number of suggestions: Oil 
and our way of life. The principle of 
collective security. The stability of the 
Middle East. 

But on examination, no argument 
can be sustained that any vital Amer- 
ican interest is now in jeopardy. Yes, 
we have interests in the Middle East. 
We wish to support the free flow of oil. 
We wish to promote stability, includ- 
ing the security of Israel. But we have 
heard not one cogent argument that 
any vital American interest is at stake 
in a way that impels us to war. 

Consider oil. The most plausible as- 
sertion is that we have а vital Amer- 
ican interest in the world's access to 
the oil of the Persian Gulf. But the fact 
is that we have—through our defensive 
deployments іп Saudi Arabia— 
sucessfully defended that interest. 

What would threaten that interest is 
not a policy of sustained sanctions but 
a policy of war, which could subject the 
oil fields of the Gulf to terrorism, sabo- 
tage, or direct military attack. Only in 
that event are supplies likely to shrink 
and prices to skyrocket. 

Indeed, because of increased Saudi 
production, as much oil is now flowing 
from the Persian Gulf region as flowed 
before this crisis began. As а con- 
sequence, the world is now buying the 
same amount of oil, but the income has 
been diverted in the direction of our 
Saudi and Emirate allies and away 
from our Iraqi adversary. 

Our side is getting richer; the other 
side is getting poorer. This truth has 
crucially important implications for 
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our ability to sustain our coalition. We 
should be making unequivocal demands 
upon the Saudi Government for ade- 
quate burden-sharing and economic 
compensation within our coalition dur- 
ing this crisis, and for a more generous 
sharing of wealth within the Arab 
world over the longer term. 

And what of our interest in the prin- 
ciple of collective security? While this 
is not a vital interest, it is a crucial 
principle. 

But we must ask: Is that principle 
better served by a unilateral American 
attack upon Iraq than by a sustained 
policy of collective sanctions? I think 
not. 

Are we more threatened by Iraq than 
the neighboring Arab States, than Eu- 
rope, than Japan? I think not. 

Is not collective security an ideal to 
be collectively upheld? I think so. 

Finally, what of our interest in sta- 
bility in the Middle East? Who here can 
speak with confidence that a war pol- 
icy is more likely to promote stability 
than a policy of sustained sanctions? 

Are we truly so arrogant as a nation, 
at this late date, to believe that by at- 
tacking an Arab tyrant—initiating a 
war that could cost tens or hundreds of 
thousands of lives—we can comfort 
ourselves, and our widows and bereaved 
families, that we have promoted stabil- 
ity in the Middle East? 

Professor Schlesinger reminded the 
Foreign Relations Committee in suc- 
cinct words that this is a region “сһаг- 
acterized from time immemorial by ar- 
tificial borders, tribal antagonisms, re- 
ligious fanaticisms and desperate in- 
equalities." Given that history, and 
the totally unknowable consequences 
of war, why can we not accept as a 
matter of wisdom and humility that a 
course of moderation and patient 
strength may be more prudent than a 
hasty resort to war? 

We must not accept an Orwellian dis- 
tortion by labeling the issue here a 
vital American interest. What is argu- 
ably vital we have protected; what is 
important—the principle of collective 
security, the stability of the Middle 
East—we can, I believe, pursue most ef- 
fectively through means short of war. 

AMERICAN OPINION 

The second factor that should give 
pause as we consider a rush to war is 
the unified public support on which 
any successful war policy must depend. 

Earlier this week, the absolute re- 
quirement for public support was put 
with fine clarity by the conservative 
industrialist, Ross Perot, whose skep- 
ticism about the Bush administration's 
policy I share. If we are to send our 
men and women into battle, said Mr. 
Perot, First commit the nation; then 
commit the troops.“ 

The truth is that we are a nation di- 
vided. The Gallup poll tells us that 
two-thirds of Americans favor war 
against Iraq, but only if no significant 
level of casualties is involved. 
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Once Americans аге asked to con- 
template this question as more than а 
matter of whether or not Saddam Hus- 
sein is an evil man—to contemplate, 
that is, the reality that war could en- 
tail American deaths on a scale of 
thousands—support for а war policy 
shrinks to one-third of the American 
public. 

And this is even before troops have 
been committed to battle and the real 
death toll has begun to mount. I am 
not here to advocate policy-by-poll. 
But it is plain that the President lacks 
а strong base of public support from 
which to launch American forces into 
war. 

Opinion among American leaders is 
also sharply divided, and not only in 
Congress. Indeed, with near unanimity, 
the former Secretaries of Defense of 
the United States have publicly advo- 
cated a policy of sustained embargo, 
rather than early war. 

Surely all wars occasion controversy. 
But never before in our history have we 
contemplated war when the American 
people, their political leaders, their 
former military commanders, and their 
former diplomats have been so divided 
on whether war is the wisest course. 
That alone should give the President 
pause. 

AMERICAN ALLIES 

The third factor that should give 
pause to а war policy is the array of al- 
lies in the “international coalition” on 
which the administration places such 
rhetorical emphasis. 

I support the coalescence of a multi- 
lateral effort against Iraq. Indeed, I 
favor & sustained multilateral effort, 
with due contributions from many par- 
ties. But the truth is that the alleged 
coalition consists, at least at this 
point, of little more than a few self-in- 
terested Arab governments who are all 
too ready to see American forces com- 
mitted to battle for reasons that have 
absolutely nothing to do with the new 
world order about which we hear so 
much. 

Just look at the United Nations. How 
many of those nations that authorized 
an American war against Iraq have 
voted to send their sons and daughters 
to the gulf? I count only two. 

Yes, the Saudi royal family, the 
sheikdoms of the gulf, and the exiled 
leaders of Kuwait are, in their safe ha- 
vens, quite eager to witness the ex- 
penditure of American blood to rescue 
their lucrative and undemocratic re- 
gimes. But surely that support offers 
no justification for the sacrifice of 
even one American soldier. 

And what of our other Arab allies? 

Egypt is a welcome partner and the 
lynchpin if we are to claim serious 
Arab allegiance to our cause. But the 
weakness of President Mubarak’s posi- 
tion and commitment is manifest in 
his obvious reluctance to involve Egyp- 
tian forces in anything more than the 
defense of Saudi Arabia. Thus, while 
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the Bush administration prepares for 
an offensive that will surely involve a 
direct attack against the territory of 
Iraq, our key military ally in the Arab 
world has exempted itself from partici- 
pation. 

As to the other prominent Arab par- 
ticipant in this coalition—namely, 
Syria—the regime of Hafiz Assad in Da- 
mascus hardly warrants the term 
“апу.” The cruel brutality of Hafiz 
Assad is difficult to distinguish from 
that of Saddam Hussein. Already, in 
the course of his supposed participa- 
tion in the international coalition, 
Assad has used the opportunity to ex- 
pand his control of Lebanon, and we 
can be sure—as events in the Persian 
Gulf unfold—that naked opportunism 
will continue to be his only standard. 

As to the role of most of our Euro- 
pean allies and Japan, the minimalism 
of their participation is plain. Apart 
from token force contributions and 
supportive votes in the United Nations, 
they have been content to hold our 
coat. Every American citizen has the 
right to ask why our military men and 
women should be placed in harm’s way 
when the forces of those nations are 
not. 

THE COSTS OF VICTORY 

The fourth factor is the cost of vic- 
tory. I have no doubt that our armed 
forces can secure the destruction of the 
Iraqi army. Our forces are brave, well 
trained, committed, and equipped with 
weaponry of devastating power. If di- 
rected into war, I trust they will ac- 
complish their mission. But at what 
cost will that victory be won? 

I am impressed by predictions on the 
part of some experts that victory over 
Iraq will be secured with only a mini- 
mal loss of American life—fewer than 
1,000, some assert. But I am less im- 
pressed by the reliability of such pre- 
dictions. We face a million-man army, 
well entrenched and well equipped, 
and—by all appearances and by its 
record in an 8-year war with Iran—pre- 
pared to sustain massive casualties and 
still fight on. 

How could anyone guarantee an easy 
victory, with few American casualties, 
against such an opponent? 

Listen to the precise words of the 
commander of United States forces in 
the field, Gen. Norman Schwarzkopf: 

You don't go out there and say, “ОК, let's 
have а пісе war today." God almighty, that 
war could last a long, long time and kill an 
awful lot of people. 

This will be, ваув Сепега1 
Schwarzkopf, a dirty war. Не wonders, 
as do I, why we should not be patient. 
He wonders why we should say—and 
these are his words: “ОК, gave them 
two months; didn't work. Let's get on 
with it and kill а whole bunch of peo- 
ple. That's crazy," he says. That's 
crazy." 

Our military commander in the field 
has told us something, if we will listen. 
He is telling us something about the 
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costs this war may entail if we fight it, 
and he is telling us something about 
our obligations here in Congress. 

Neither General Schwarzkopf nor 
most other military experts believe 
this will be à short and conclusive war. 
Surely, we can prevail at some consid- 
erable sacrifice. But is it not our obli- 
gation as elected leaders to commit the 
sons and daughters of the United 
States to such peril only when all 
other means of securing our objectives 
have been exhausted? In the view of 
this Senator at least, that is my most 
solemn obligation. 

When will such а war end? How will 
it end? 

Even our Arab allies in the coalition 
who favor war appear uncertain as to 
how to conduct it. What objectives 
would we try to achieve, other than 
massive destruction of Iraq? Just this 
week, reports from Saudi Arabia indi- 
cate that top officials among our Arab 
allies are concerned that far too much 
attention is being focused on launching 
& war and far too little attention is 
being paid to plans for bringing the war 
to а conclusion. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF VICTORY 

These questions lead us to the fifth 
factor that should give us pause: The 
uncertain consequences of military vic- 
tory. 

Do those who favor an early war have 
any notion of the political forces—of 
passion and instability—that would be 
unleashed in the Middle East even by а 
successful  counteroffensive against 
Iraq? 

I have come to the reluctant and 
deeply disturbing conclusion that, 
while the administration is ready to 
Start а war, it does not even begin to 
appreciate the consequences of such а 
war—and does not know how to end 16. 

We do not even know how our allied 
partners will behave if war comes. 
Would American forces be required to 
occupy Iraq? If so, will our Arab allies 
join us in pursuing Iraqi forces within 
Iraq? Egypt has said it will not; will 
others? Are we thus to be left to wage 
& ground war within Iraq ourselves, in- 
cluding street-to-street combat amid a 
hostile Arab population? 

Meanwhile, how do we respond if 
Syria and Iran use the cover of an 
American invasion to dismember Iraq? 
Our Saudi allies want to see Saddam 
overthrown but without the disintegra- 
tion of his country. Are we to fight 
with the Saudis against Syria and 
Iran? 

Above all, as а consequence of an 
American attack on Iraq, would anti- 
Americanism sweep through the Arab 
world, at the expense of the United 
States and of Israel? 

In short, what would victory look 
like? In Foreign Relations Committee 
testimony from this country's fore- 
most experts on the Middle East, one 
message emerged louder and clearer 
than all the rest: If the international 
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coalition launches an offensive against 
Iraq, whatever our hopes that other 
countries will participate, an оуег- 
whelming majority of Arabs and Mus- 
lims will regard such à war as an at- 
tack by the United States of America 
against the Arab world. 

This fact is not just incidental; not 
just an unfortunate aspect of war that 
we must grin and bear. We have all 
agreed that this crisis must be per- 
ceived as the world against Iraq—not 
George Bush against Saddam Hussein. 

We can keep that perception alive if 
the policy is sanctions. But if the pol- 
icy is war, it will be seen as an Amer- 
ican war; it will be seen as the Amer- 
ican President against the aspiring 
leader of the Arab nation. 

Again, our commander in the field, 
General Schwarzkopf, is keenly aware 
of this danger. I quote: We don't want 
to win the war and lose the peace.“ 

And who will be the winners? Who 
else but Syria and Iran? Both are pow- 
erful terrorist states extremely hostile 
to American interests. 

If we rush to war, according to 
former National Security Adviser 
Brzezinski, 

it is probable that fundamentalist Iran will 
become the dominant power in the Persian 
Gulf, and that terrorist Syria will inherit 
the mantle of leadership among the Arabs. 

Thus, Dr. Brzezinski says: 

An American military invasion of Iraq 
would be likely to set off a chain reaction 
that could bog America down in a variety of 
prolonged security operations, in a setting of 
intensified political instability. *** 
[S]ubsequent to the war the United States 
might not be able to extricate itself from the 
Middle Eastern cauldron, especially if in the 
meantime the Arab masses have become 
radicalized and hostile to the Arab regimes 
that endorsed the U.S. military action. 

I believe that everyone in this cham- 
ber wishes to support the President to 
the maximum degree possible in a time 
of crisis. But every Senator here—of 
both parties—must also weigh heavily 
these potentially dangerous соп- 
sequences of a so-called victory against 
Iraq 


For American foreign policy, for our 
profound interests in the Middle East, 
and for the welfare of the American 
people, any such victory would con- 
stitute the esssence of folly. 

THE “NEW WORLD ORDER” 

A sixth factor is the model of action 
inherent in an American rush to war. 
Administration officials һауе bran- 
dished the concept of а new world 
order. Surely this is à concept to be ap- 
plauded and embraced. 

But what model—of any possible fu- 
ture utility—would be established by a 
process whereby the United Nations 
imposes sanctions briefly, after which 
the United States undertakes massive 
and unilateral military action with а 
veil of U.N. approval? Is this to be the 
new world order? 

Let us stop to consider the effect on 
the American people of a perception 
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that this "new world order“ will be one 
wherein we are the world's policeman, 
shedding our blood and treasure to stop 
aggression around the globe. I believe 
that Americans would recoil from that 
role in bitterness and resentment. 

Rather than ushering in а new era of 
internationalism, our policy would 
have undermined the potential to cre- 
ate a new order in which the United 
States participated effectively—but 
collectively—in upholding inter- 
national law. We would create Amer- 
ican isolationism when we need to cre- 
ate American internationalism. 

What might establish a model appli- 
cable to the future is a successful pol- 
icy of collective sanctions, backed up 
and enforced by a multilateral military 
force. But that possibility—and the 
valuable precedent it would represent— 
would be foreclosed by a rush to war. 


THE FLAWED RECORD OF AMERICAN POLICY 

Thus far, I have cited six factors that 
should give every American pause be- 
fore a rush to war: 

First, the absence of a vital interest 
requiring defense by means of war; 

Second, the sharp division of Amer- 
ican opinion; 

Third, the dubious character of the 
so-called international coalition if war 
comes; 

Fourth, the uncertain and poten- 
tially severe costs of victory; 

Fifth, the uncertain, perverse, and 
potentially dangerous consequences of 
victory; and 

Sixth, the inconsistency between a 
rush to war and the building of a new 
world order. 

To these six factors, I regret, must be 
added a seventh, which is the trag- 
ically myopic record of American pol- 
icy vis-a-vis Iraq during this and the 
previous administration. 

As we consider committing American 
forces to battle, we are asked to rely 
upon the policy judgment of an admin- 
istration that just 6 months ago was 
still courting the regime against which 
our soldiers would be fighting. 

As recently as last summer, the Bush 
administration adamantly resisted the 
efforts of Congress to apply sanctions 
against the Iraqi regime for its bar- 
barous use of poison gas in slaughter- 
ing its own Kurdish citizens. 

Just 6 weeks before Iraq invaded Ku- 
wait, a top administration human 
rights official described in bloody de- 
tail what he called Iraq's ‘shocking, 
indiscriminate use of chemical weap- 
ons" that had killed thousands of 
men, women, and children.”’ 

And yet on that same day, the ad- 
ministration’s top Middle East policy 
official offered this pathetic approach: 

We believe it is important to give the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate that it can act to reverse this dete- 
rioration in relations. We are therefore op- 
posed to legislation which would impose eco- 
nomic sanctions. 
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And it was virtually on the eve of 
Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait that this ad- 
ministration’s Ambassador in Baghdad 
told Saddam Hussein, personally and 
directly, that the United States stood 
neutral on the question of inter-Arab 
borders. 

I do not wish to engage in recrimina- 
tions. Each of us is fallible and prone 
to mistakes, and we must suppose that 
officials in both the Reagan and Bush 
administrations were pursuing Amer- 
ican interests as best they could. But 
our record of mistakes and miscalcula- 
tions in the Persian Gulf should coun- 
sel us toward caution before we once 
again assume a posture of great con- 
fidence and certainty, particularly in 
setting ourselves on a path toward war. 

Again, I believe that Professor 
Schlesinger’s words are profound: 

Quite apart from the future, one wonders 
whether we even know enough about the 
present to act with any sort of confidence in 
the Middle East. * * * We do not understand 
the cultures, speak the languages, appreciate 
the religions, comprehend the ways of life. 

That, of course, is why we get so many 
things wrong. One day we embrace Saddam 
Hussein and the next we condemn him as the 
Great Satan. One day we condemn Assad of 
Syria as the king of terrorists and the next 
we embrace him. * * * When we were so 
wrong about the Middle East yesterday, and 
the day before yesterday, and the day before 
that, why in the world do we suppose we 
have suddenly got it right today—right 
enough to send thousands of young Ameri- 
cans to their deaths? 

He also reminds us that we are em- 
barking on this path with a liability we 
carried into Vietnam: A severe lacking 
within our Government of expertise on 
the region. Just as there were no wise 
men on Southeast Asia: No Bohlens, 
Kennans, Thompsons, or Harrimans to 
turn to on Vietnam, we have, says Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger, 

No Middle Eastern Bohlens and Kennans 
advising our Government at high levels 
today. We plunge on in a condition approxi- 
mating invincible ignorance, with no idea of 
the traps lying ahead, the labyrinthine and 
treacherous politics of the area, the forever 
shifting sands. Are we really so sure now 
that we have the wisdom to pick the best 
course and the power to attain our goals? 

In keeping with my sincere desire to 
avoid recriminations, I will also not 
dwell on the role played by certain 
leading Senators of the President’s 
party who journeyed to Baghdad not so 
very long before the Iraqi invasion and 
apologized to Mr. Hussein for the ill 
words spoken of his barbaric regime 
during an international broadcast of 
our Voice of America. I will state that 
I am not inclined to accept from those 
same Senators any insinuation that we 
who oppose a rush to war in favor of a 
policy of sanctions are somehow not 
tough enough in our opposition to Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

Having watched the administration 
so unwisely lead Saddam into tempta- 
tion, should we now follow the admin- 
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istration blindly as it leads us need- 
lessly into war? I think not. 
THE UNPROVEN CASE FOR WAR 

What is the case for war? 

Hovering over this debate, and in- 
clining some Americans to support the 
war option, is a frightening specter: 
That Saddam Hussein may at some 
point acquire а nuclear weapon. 

What of this specter? How should we 
evaluate it? What should we do about 
it? 

First, it bears emphasis that, accord- 
ing to our own Secretary of Defense, 
Saddam Hussein has no prospect for 
achieving а nuclear capability for 5 
years, 10 years or more. For this reason 
alone, fear of an Iraqi bomb does not 
create an urgent need for conventional 
war now to prevent nuclear war later. 

I do not denigrate the danger that 
could one day be posed by an Iraqi 
bomb. But that danger is precisely why 
we can and must act to impose а pro- 
longed air-tight embargo on critical 
nuclear supplies entering Iraq. As the 
administration well knows, ап effec- 
tive embargo will enable us to push the 
threat of an Iraqi bomb ever further 
into the future. 

And what will that future look like? 
Some ask, "If we know that Saddam 
may someday have a bomb, isn't it bet- 
ter to fight him before he gets one?" 

Let me again quote Professor Schles- 
inger, who reminds us once more of our 
fallibility: 

It requires considerable arrogance to claim 
sufficient foreknowledge of what Iraq will be 
doing 5—or 10—or 15 years from now to jus- 
tify the sacrifice of countless lives today.” 

As Professor Schlesinger points out, 
these same arguments were heard in 
this Chamber at various points in the 
cold war to urge a preventive war 
against the Soviet Union and China. 
And he reminds us of the words of 
Andrei Sakharov: that a preventive 
war is simply wrong in principle. We 
know too little about the laws of his- 
tory. The future is unpredictable; we 
are not gods.“ 

We are surely not gods, but we can 
act as reasonable men and women. In 
the past, the United States has em- 
ployed а well-reasoned and well-exe- 
cuted concept of nuclear deterrence— 
based upon the ability to retaliate 
against an enemy's use of nuclear 
weapons with devastating force. 

This strategy has worked against 
Stalin, Mao, and other dictators no less 
brutal than Saddam. And there is every 
reason to believe that such a policy 
could deter Saddam—assuming, which I 
must doubt, that he survives long 
enough to acquire а nuclear capability. 

And if we do find ourselves faced with 
that sad eventuality, Saddam will 
know that it is not just the United 
States that has the power to retaliate 
with nuclear weapons—but Israel as 
well. 

The truth about the Iraqi nuclear 
bomb issue is that it represents no real 
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dispute between the supporters of war 
now and the supporters of sustained 
sanctions. Why? Because the President 
has already authorized Secretary 
Baker to assure Iraq that if its forces 
leave Kuwait it will not be attacked by 
the United States, notwithstanding the 
prospect of an Iraqi nuclear capability. 

Thus, the Bush administration itself 
has spoken loudly and clearly that the 
Iraqi nuclear bomb is not a justifica- 
tion for war. 

Given that the administration can- 
not logically use the Iraqi nuclear 
threat as a justification for attack, the 
weight of the Administration's case for 
a rush to war is based on two asser- 
tions: First, that sanctions will not 
work in forcing Iraqi withdrawal from 
Kuwait; second, that the international 
coalition will collapse if we pursue a 
policy of sustained sanctions. 

In hours and hours of hearings, the 
Foreign Relations Committee exam- 
ined each assertion, and I believe found 
each to be without substance. 

Are sanctions failing, as the adminis- 
tration now asserts? The obvious re- 
sponse is that, at this early point, we 
could not know; and if we rush into 
war, we will never know. Secretary 
Schlesinger, Dr. Brzezinski, and lead- 
ing experts on the history of sanctions 
all pointed to the simple truth—that 
we knew all along: Sanctions take 
time. 

As Dr. Brzezinski put it: 

The administration's argument that the 
sanctions are not working suggests that in 
the first instance it had entertained ex- 
tremely naive notions regarding how sanc- 
tions acutally do work. They not only take 
time; they are by their nature an instrument 
for softening up the opponent. * * * Sanc- 
tions are not a blunt instrument for prompt- 
ly achieving total surrender. 

As Secretary Schlesinger said: 

Since the original estimate was that the 
sanctions route would require a year, it 
seems rather illogical to express impatience 
with them, because they will not have pro- 
duced the hoped-for results in 6 months. 

Adm. William Crowe, the former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, put mat- 
ters in sound perspective this way: 

The issue is not whether an embargo will 
work, but whether we have the patience to 
let it take effect. * * * It would be a sad 
commentary if Saddam Hussein, a two-bit 
tyrant who sits on 17 million people and pos- 
sesses a GNP of $40 billion, proved to be more 
patient than the United States, the world’s 
most affluent and powerful nation. 

And once again our commander in 
the field, General Schwarzkopf, gave us 
advice to heed. Indeed, he essentially 
summarized the decision before the 
Congress and its effect on the Amer- 
ican men and women in the Saudi 
desert: “If the alternative to dying is 
sitting out in the sun for another sum- 
mer," he said, then that’s not а bad 
alternative. * * * Time is on the side of 
the world coalition." 

In truth, the debate over the efficacy 
of sanctions is a debate between the 
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Bush administration of September and 
the Bush administration now. In Sep- 
tember, Secretary Baker testified be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee 
as follows: 

We believe this coordinated and com- 
prehensive international isolation of Iraq is 
the only peaceful path to meeting the objec- 
tive set by the President. Our efforts will, 
however, take time and that is what we ask 
most of the American people: stand firm, be 
patient, and remain united so that together 
we can show that aggression does not pay. 

The American people have not lost 
patience; the Congress has not lost pa- 
tience. It is the administration that 
has lost patience. 

The administration justifies its loss 
of patience by arguing that a sustained 
sanctions policy is infeasible because 
the coalition cannot hold. But this as- 
sertion does not stand the test of scru- 
tiny. Any argument that the coalition 
will not hold in peacetime becomes an 
even more powerful argument that the 
coalition would collapse in war. 

Testifying before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Secretary of State 
Baker was unable to identify one coun- 
try in the international coalition 
whose participation was in doubt if we 
stuck with sanctions. 

What, for example, of the ally that 
hosts our military forces? King Fahd 
has stated that the presence of Amer- 
ican forces in Saudi Arabia is a bless- 
ing from God. Is there any reason to 
believe that his government would 
wish to dissolve its participation in the 
coalition rather than sustain a policy 
of sanctions backed by deterrent force? 
The question answers itself. 

As to other participants in the coali- 
tion, such as Turkey and Egypt, which 
are suffering economic loss due to the 
sanctions, is there any reason to be- 
leve that they cannot be adequately 
and effectively compensated by the 
gulf oil states which the coalition is 
defending? The Saudis, after all, are 
pumping oil—and earning profits—at 
an unprecedented rate even as we 
speak. 

Moreover, is there any reason to be- 
lieve that, if we adopted a policy of pa- 
tient strength, we could not effectively 
encourage the gulf oil states to become 
far more generous than they have ever 
been before in sharing some of their 
vast oil wealth with their far less pros- 
perous Arab brethren—thus turning the 
“have-have not“ issue into an asset of 
the coalition, rather than a liability. 
Such things are possible—if we adopt а 
policy of patient strength. 

Nearly every Middle East expert tes- 
tified that it is a war policy that will 
split the coalition—not a sanctions pol- 
icy. Through sanctions, we can manage 
this crisis as the world-against-Iraq. 
Through war, we wil make it George 
Bush-against-Saddam Hussein. The 
choice is ours. 

If keeping the world against Iraq— 
not America against the Arab world—is 
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the central principle guiding our strat- 
egy, then a siege, not war, must be our 
tactic. 

I will therefore vote in these proceed- 
ings in favor of severe and sustained 
siege against Iraq. I will oppose an im- 
petuous and ill-considered rush to war. 

A DISTINCTION BETWEEN AUTHORIZATION AND 

MANDATE 

I close by commenting on the impli- 
cations of the vote to come. If my side 
of the debate prevails, the President is 
legally obliged to continue a policy of 
siege. If my side of the debate does not 
prevail, the President will have ob- 
tained the legal authority to undertake 
war. 

But authority for war must be distin- 
guished from а mandate for war. Never 
before has our Nation stood on the 
verge of war and yet stood so divided. 
Thus, while a narrow victory in Con- 
gress may give the President what is 
legally necessary, it will not provide 
what is politically sufficient—a strong 
mandate for war. 

Accordingly, whatever the outcome 
of this contentious debate and the vote 
that concludes it, I believe that the 
message to the President is clear: Sus- 
tain the sanctions; weaken Iraq; con- 
tinue to build and improve the inter- 
national coalition; do not carry the 
American people into а precipitous war 
that will divide and weaken our Na- 
tion, and undermine any real prospect 
for а new world order. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent an Amnesty International report 
on Iraq dated Feburary 1989, testimony 
by Joshua R. Gilder and Department of 
State reports on human rights prac- 
tices in Iraq in 1988 and 1989 be printed 
in the RECORD at the conclusion of my 
statements. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From Amnesty International, February 


IRAQ—CHILDREN, INNOCENT VICTIMS OF 
POLITICAL REPRESSION 
1. INTRODUCTION 


"Iraq regards children as a basic pillar of 
Society and, accordingly, makes a special ef- 
fort to ensure their welfare since they rep- 
resent the future prospects of society" 
(taken from the Iraqi Government's Second 
Periodic Report to the United Nations 
Human Rights Committee CCPR/C/37/Add. 3, 
18 July 1986). 

Brutal treatment of children has become 
routine practice in the prisons of Iraq. 
Young people have been tortured, often to 
force them to reveal information about their 
relatives. Even infants have been ill-treated 
to compel members of their families to “соп- 
fess“ to alleged political offences. 

Children have frequently been the victims 
of human rights violations in Iraq. Informa- 
tion received by Amnesty International over 
& number of years indicates that children 
have been the victims of arbitrary arrest and 
detention without charge or trial. They have 
been imprisoned as “hostages” in lieu of 
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their parents or relatives who were being 
sought by the authorities. They have some- 
times disappeared“ following their arrest, 
and their fate and whereabouts have re- 
mained unknown for years. They have been 
subjected to torture and ill-treatment at the 
hands of the security forces; some were re- 
ported to have died in custody as a result of 
such treatment. Children have been the vic- 
tims of the wide-ranging application of the 
death penalty in Iraq. In some instances 
such executions have been carried out with- 
out prior legal proceedings or following sum- 
mary trials by military or special courts. 
Children have also been the victims of delib- 
erate killings by government forces, in some 
instances on a massive scale. School children 
have been apprehended, lined up and sum- 
marily shot in public. They have been shot 
dead in demonstrations. Whole families, in- 
cluding children and infants, have been 
killed in large-scale military attacks by 
Iraqi troops on civilian targets. 

In sum, children and young people have be- 
come the innocent victims of а policy of po- 
litical repression. Opponents and critics of 
the government have frequently had to pay a 
price for their activities in terms of the wel- 
fare—and sometimes the lives—of their chil- 
dren. 

2. INTERNATIONAL LAW AND IRAQI LEGISLATION 


The rights of children have been embodied 
in a number of international human rights 
instruments, notably the International Cov- 
enant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR), 
to which the Republic of Iraq is a state 
party. In recent years, the rights of children 
have received increased attention in the 
world of international human rights law. 
Recognizing the particular vulnerability of 
the young, the fact that they cannot be held 
responsible for their actions in the same way 
as adults and their need for special protec- 
tion, there have for some years been moves 
to establish a Convention on the Rights of 
the Child. 

In 1959 the United Nations General Assem- 
bly adopted а Declaration on the Rights of 
the Child, and the proposed convention 
would make some of these rights legally 
binding on states party to it. It would also 
cover areas that the original Declaration did 
not, such as the problems of children in de- 
tention. 

In 1985 the UN endorsed Standard Mini- 
mum Rules for the Administration of Juve- 
nile Justice, which covered the treatment of 
children caught up in the criminal justice 
system. The rules state that juveniles should 
be deprived of their liberty only when there 
is no other appropriate response. They also 
rule out the death penalty and corporal pun- 
ishment for the young. 

A move is underway to supplement these 
rules by special new UN Standard Minimum 
Rules for the Protection of Juveniles De- 
prived of their Liberty—that is, rules cover- 
ing the treatment of imprisoned children. It 
is expected that these will be drafted by 1990. 
Amnesty International is one of many non- 
governmental organizations which have been 
meeting to propose ideas for the Convention 
on the Rights of the Child and the rules gov- 
erning the treatment of imprisoned children, 
and has pressed for the Convention to con- 
tain effective measures to ensure that the 
rights of children are protected. A Working 
Group of the UN Commission on Human 
Rights has completed work on a draft Con- 
vention. It is hoped that the Commission 
will forward the text to the UN General As- 
sembly for adoption this year, which coin- 
cides with the 30th anniversary of its adop- 
tion of the Declaration on the Rights of the 
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Child and the 10th anniversary of Inter- 
national Year of the Child. 

The Government of Iraq signed the ICCPR 
on 18 February 1969, and ratified it without 
reservation on 25 January 1971 in accordance 
with Article 43(d) of Iraq’s Interim Constitu- 
tion of 1970. Iraq became bound by the ICCPR 
on 23 March 1976 when it came into force. Ar- 
ticle 24(1) of the ICCPR states: “Еуегу child 
shall have, without any discrimination as to 
race, colour, sex, language, religion, national 
or social origin, property or birth, the right 
to such measures of protection as are re- 
quired by his status as a minor, or on the 
part of his family, society and the State." 

The rights of children are also protected 
under articles 6, 10 and 14 of the ICCPR relat- 
ing to, respectively, the non-application of 
the death penalty to minors, the rules gov- 
erning juvenile detention and trial proce- 
dures in cases involving juvenile offenders 
(see below under relevant sections). In June 
1979, in accordance with Article 40 of the 
ICCPR the Iraqi government submitted its 
Initial Report! to the Human Rights Com- 
mittee, the body created by the ICCPR to 
monitor implementation of the Covenant's 
provision by State Parties. Iraq's Second 
Periodic Report? to the Committee was sub- 
mitted in April 1986. 

Similar safeguards are also incorporated in 
Iraq's domestic legislation, intended to pro- 
tect minors in relation to arrest, detention, 
trial and sentencing procedures, as well as 
their cultural and economic rights. These 
safeguards are codified principally in Iraq's 
Penal Code (No. 111 of 1969), the Code of 
Criminal Procedure (No. 23 of 1971), the Juve- 
nile Law (No. 64 of 1972) and Act No. 104 of 21 
September 1981 Concerning the Public Au- 
thority for Social Reform. As defined by 
Iraqi law, “а juvenile is а person, male or fe- 
male, who has completed his seventh year of 
age but has not completed his eighteenth 
year at the time of the commission of the of- 
fence. If а juvenile has not yet completed his 
fifteenth year of age, he is defined as a ‘boy’; 
if he has completed fifteen, but not eighteen 
years, he is defined as a youth'.“ 3 

(References to the specific provisions in 
Iragi legislation designed to protect the 
rights of minors in detention appear in the 
sections below.) 

This document contains information which 
suggests that the Government of Iraq has 
over the years been repeatedly and fla- 
grantly in breach of its own domestic legisla- 
tion as well as of international human rights 
treaties it has ratified. The government has 
frequently reiterated its denial of allega- 
tions that the rights of Iraqi children аге 
being violated. Despite the sheer scale and 
nature of such abuses, as documented іп this 
report, the government has only seen fit to 
give vague assurances that it has done its 
utmost in striving to adhere to its inter- 
national obligations in accordance with 
international human rights treaties 

3. ARBITRARY ARRESTS 


Artícle 9(1) of the ICCPR states: "Everyone 
has the right to liberty and security of per- 
son. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest or detention. No one shall be deprived 
of his liberty except on such grounds and in 
&ccordance with such procedure as are estab- 
lished by law." 

Iraq's Interim Constitution (passed by RCC 
Resolution No. 792 of 1970) ‘prohibits the ar- 
rest, detention, imprisonment or search of 
anyone except by law". The Code of Criminal 
Procedure contains а number of provisions 
protecting individuals from arbitrary arrest 
and guaranteeing their right to liberty. In- 
fringements of these provisions constitute 
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offences punishable in accordance with the 
Penal Code. Article 322 of the Penal Code 
States that any government employee or 
public servant who arrests or detains any 
person in circumstances other than those 
prescribed by law is punishable with a term 
of imprisonment not exceeding seven years. 

The Penal Code, furthermore, defines acts 
directed towards children and minors as 
criminal offences. Article 383 of the code 
stipulates that: "Anyone who exposes to 
danger, whether directly or through another 
person, the life of а person who has not at- 
tained the age of fifteen . . . shall be punish- 
able with a term of imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding three years or with a fine not ex- 
ceeding 300 Dinars." 

Despite the Iraqi Government's assurances 
to the contrary, Amnesty International be- 
lieves that the provisions of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure guaranteeing individuals 
freedom from arbitrary arrest are in practice 
rarely enforced or supervised with respect to 
prisoners held for political reasons, includ- 
ing children. Further, the organization is not 
aware of any cases where the provisions of 
the Penal Code were enforced with respect to 
officials found guilty of violating the provi- 
sions of the Code of Criminal Procedure. In 
the majority of cases brought before Am- 
nesty International’s attention, political 
suspects and their children are arrested 
without а warrant and are not informed of 
the reasons for their arrest or the legal basis 
for their detention. They are frequently held 
incummunicado for prolonged periods with- 
out access to a lawyer, relatives or a doctor. 
Relatives consistently testify to Amnesty 
International that they remain ignorant of 
the fate and whereabouts of detained family 
members until they are either released or ex- 
ecuted. During this period, which may last 
for several months or years, the detainees 
have effectively “disappeared” and relatives 
often refrain from making enquiries about 
them for fear of reprisals by the authorities. 
Political suspects may continue to be held 
without trial for indefinite periods or sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment following 
summary trials, without any right of defence 
or appeal. 

Children and young people below the age of 
eighteen have frequently been the victims of 
such abuses in Iraq. Young people have been 
arrested on suspicion of being involved in po- 
litical activities opposed to the government, 
or merely on suspicion of being sympathisers 
of а particular opposition group. Among 
those subsequently charged and put on tríal, 
some have been sentenced to death or to 
heavy terms of imprisonment. However, in 
the vast majority of cases brought before 
Amnesty International's attention, children 
have been the innocent victims of a policy 
aimed at stifling all forms of political dis- 
sent in the country. Children have been ar- 
rested in order to force their parents to de- 
sist from any form of ‘hostile’ political ac- 
tivity. They have been arrested in order to 
force their parents or relatives being sought 
by the authorities to give themselves up. 
Children, including infants, have been kept 
in detention with their parents in order to 
force the latter to confess to alleged politi- 
cal offences. 

Among those detained are the children of 
members or supporters of prohibited politi- 
cal parties, including al-Da'wa al-Islamiyya 
(Islamic Call), membership of which is a cap- 
ital offence; The Iraqi Communist Party 
(ICP); the Kurdistan Democratic Party 
(KDP); the Kurdistan Socialist Party Iraq 
(КӨР-І); the Kurdistan Popular Democratic 
Party (KPDP); the Patriotic Union of 
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Kurdistan (PUK) and other suspected govern- 
ment opponents or critics. The detention of 
children has also been a consequence of the 
Iraqi Government’s pursuance of other poli- 
cies. For example, in the early 198078, shortly 
after the outbreak of the Iran-Iraq war, the 
Iraqi authorities deported thousands of fami- 
lies to Iran, declaring that the families were 
of Iranian descent (taba'iyya). The majority 
of deportees—women, children and old peo- 
ple—were from Arab Shi'i families. In many 
cases, the male members of such families, in- 
cluding minors, were arrested and detained 
without charge in Iraq's prisons. Similarly, 
male members of Feyli Kurdish (Shi' mus- 
lim) families deported to Iran were arrested 
and detained (see also Section 7).5 

Twelve children were among some 130 
members of the al-Hakim family arrested by 
Iraqi security forces in May 1983, of whom 
over 50 are believed to be still detained. Тһе 
ages of those arrested ranged from 9 to 76. 
All were relatives of Ayatollah Muhammad 
Вадег al-Hakim, spokesman for the exiled 
Iraqi Shi'i opposition in Iran and son of the 
late leader of the Shi'i community in Iraq, 
Ayatollah Muhsin al-Hakim. The family has 
been closely associated with the Shí'i move- 
ment, al-Da'wa al-Islamiyya. Six members of 
the al-Hakim family were executed in prison 
in Baghdad on 19 Мау 1983. Тһе government 
confirmed these executions to Amnesty 
International, but denied that others from 
the family had been arrested. However, on 5 
March 1985 ten other members of the family 
were executed in prison in Baghdad. These 
executions were also later confirmed by the 
government. 

The fate and whereabouts of twelve mem- 
bers of the al-Hakim family, whose ages at 
the time of arrest ranged between nine and 
17, remain unknown. Among them is Sayyid 
'Ali Sayyid 'Abd al-Hadi al-Hakim, fifteen 
years old when arrested in May 1983. His fa- 
ther, Hojatoleslam Sayyid 'Abd al-Hadi al- 
Hakim and his two brothers, Hussain and 
Hassan (aged 18 and 22 respectively) were ex- 
ecuted in March 1985. The fate of the adult 
members of the family leads Amnesty Inter- 
national to fear for the safety of the chil- 
dren. (See Appendix C for the names of the 
twelve children, and Appendix F2 for photo- 
graphs). 

Below are the details of six Kurdish chil- 
dren arrested in July and August 1985, and 
whose parents or relatives were said to be 
members of the KDP's Pesh Merga forces 
(armed Kurdish units). One of the children 
was arrested with his father; the others were 
arrested as hostages in líeu of relatives being 
sought by the authorities. Their ages at the 
time of arrest ranged between six and thir- 
teen. As far as Amnesty International is 
aware, none have since been released. 

Ladhgin Sabri Hussain: born in 1975 in 
Zakho; an intermediate school student; ar- 
rested at the age of ten in July 1985 by police 
in Zakho with his father, who was suspected 
of having joined the Pesh Merga forces; ini- 
tially held in Zakho; last known to have 
been detained in Mosul. 

Muhammad Omar Najm: born in 1974 in 
Zakho; arrested at the age of eleven on 12 
August 1985 by intelligence officers in Zakho 
because of hís father's membership of the 
Pesh Merga forces; initially held in Zakho; 
last known to have been detained at police 
headquarters in Tikrit. 

Lami Khan ‘Abd al-Baqi Taha (female) and 
Jum'a ‘Abd а1-Ваді Taha: sister and brother 
born in Duhok in 1973 and 1974 respectively; 
intermediate school students; arrested with 
their mother at the ages of 12 and 11 respec- 
tively by security forces in Duhok; their 
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elder brother was suspected of membership 
of the Pesh Merga forces; both children and 
their mother were last known to be detained 
in Duhok. 

Mirza Rasho and Mardan Rasho: brothers 
born in 1979 and 1972 respectively in al- 
Shaikhan; Mardan Rasho was an intermedi- 
ate school student at the time; arrested at 
the ages of 6 and 13 respectively in July 1985 
by security forces in al-Shaikhan because of 
their father’s suspected membership of the 
Pesh Merga forces; initially held in al- 
Shaikhan; last known to be detained in 
Mosul. 

In some instances the arrest of children as 
hostages in lieu of their parents or relatives 
has taken place on a massive scale. Between 
late September and mid-October 1985, some 
300 Kurdish children and youths were arbi- 
trarily arrested by security forces in 
Sulaimaniya in northern Iraq. They were 
aged between 17 and 23 at the time. Accord- 
ing to information received by Amnesty 
International, the children and youths in- 
cluded those whose relatives had deserted 
from the army or who had joined the Pesh 
Merga forces. They were apparently arrested 
as hostages in order to force their parents or 
other relatives to give themselves up to the 
authorities. Others were said to have been 
arrested in order to act as informers, and to 
extract information from them about the ac- 
tivities of the Pesh Merga forces and their 
supporters in Salaimaniya, including pos- 
sible activities by members of their own 
families. j 

Initial reports received after their arrest 
suggested that the children and youths were 
being held in а detention centre іп 
Sulaimaniya known as Maktab al-Mulazim 
Muhsin. Later reports suggested that some 
had been transferred to Fudailiyya Security 
Headquarters in Baghdad. Allegations were 
received that some of the children had been 
subjected to torture and that three had died 
in custody as a result of such treatment (see 
Section 6). The Iraqi Government initially 
denied that such arrests had taken place. In 
response to appeals by Amnesty Inter- 
national, the government stated in a letter 
received on 29 April 1986: The Government 
of Iraq, having considered the verbal notes 
and cables sent by Amnesty International 
and its branches implying allegations about 
[the] detention of 300 children in the Iraqi 
city of Sulaimaniya, has found such allega- 
tions totally false 

However, in February 1987, information 
was received that 29 of the children and 
youths had been executed in early January 
1987. The government confirmed seven of 
these executions in September 1987 (see Sec- 
tion 8). The fate and whereabouts of the 
other children arrested in this group remain 
unknown. 

4. JUVENILE DETENTION 


Article 10(1) of the ICCPR states: All per- 
sons deprived of their liberty shall be treated 
with humanity and respect for the inherent 
dignity of the human person." 

The same article (paragraph 2b) states: 
"Accused juvenile persons shall be separated 
from adults and brought as speedily as pos- 
sible for adjudication.” 

Paragraph 3 of the same article states: 
“The penitentiary system shall comprise 
treatment of prisoners the essential aim of 
which shall be their reformation and social 
rehabilitation. Juvenile offenders shall be 
segregated from adults and be accorded 
treatment appropriate to their age and legal 
status. 

Similar and additional safeguards designed 
to protect the rights of juveniles in deten- 
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tion have been incorporated into Article 19 
of the UN Draft Convention on the Rights of 
the Child and the Draft Standard Minimum 
Rules for the Protection of Juveniles De- 
prived of their Liberty. Part II of the Draft 
Standard Minimum Rules, in particular, ad- 
dresses the rights of juveniles under sen- 
tence, juveniles under arrest or awaiting 
trial, juveniles arrested or detained without 
charge and children in prison with one or 
both parents or born in prison. 

Iraqi legislation also contains a number of 
such provisions. In its Initial Report to the 
UN Human Rights Committee, the Iraqi Gov- 
ernment stated: “Тһе principle observed іп 
Iraqi legislation regarding juvenile detention 
is that а juvenile shoulá not be detained for 
minor violations, but he may be detained for 
а misdemeanour or а serious offence in order 
to examine and study his personality, or 
when he fails to produce а person to bail 
him. He must be detained if the charge 
against him is punishable by the death pen- 
alty, [provided he has attained] ten years of 
age 


“Іп cases [where] the detention of a juve- 
nile is decided in accordance with the afore- 
mentioned principle, the detention is exe- 
cuted in an observation house. In areas 
where there is no observation house, all nec- 
essary measures should be taken to ensure 
that the juvenile person be separated from 
adult detainees.” 6 

Articles 32 and 33 of the Juvenile Law of 
1972 provide that juveniles shall be detained 
in a penitentiary, and accorded treatment 
appropriate to their age and legal status. Ac- 
cording to the Penitentiary School Regula- 
tions (No. 31 of 1964) boys“ (ie. below the 
age of 15) are segregated from ''youths" (ie. 
below the age of 18). Article 16 of the same 
law specifies that juvenile offenders are 
transferred to а school for youth training 
upon reaching the age of 18. Both peniten- 
tiaries and youth training schools fall within 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Affairs. According to the govern- 
ment's Initia] Report to the UN Human 
Rights Committee, the activities of the peni- 
tentiaries and youth training schools are su- 
pervised by an administrative board com- 
posed of the Director General of Social Serv- 
ices at the above-mentioned ministry, who 
acts as chairperson, as well as the judge of 
the Juvenile Court, the head of the peniten- 
tiary or youth training school in question, а 
physician and a social worker. 

Iraqi legislation also contains a number of 
provisions pertaining to the rights of juve- 
nile offenders. These include the right to 
pursue their education, to receive vocational 
training and to receive wages for work un- 
dertaken in the penitentiary. There are also 
regulations concerning the right of juvenile 
offenders to receive adequate medical treat- 
ment, to correspond and receive letters, to 
receive visits and to leave the penitentiary 
on home-leave for specified periods. Act No. 
104 of 1981, for example, accords to both adult 
and juvenile offenders a number of rights, in- 
cluding the following: 

Article 28: The right to receive visits in ас- 
cordance with the times specified by the 
competent authorities. 

Article 81: The right not to be deprived of 
visits for more than one month except with 
the agreement of the Director-General, and 
for more than three months under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Article 33: The right to free medical treat- 
ment. 

Article 38: The right to home-leave for ten 
days (in the case of juveniles) twice a year. 

Article 40: Тһе right to correspond and re- 
ceive letters. 
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Article 43 of the same act, however, stipu- 
lates that when disciplinary measures are 
imposed on juvenile (and adult) offenders, 
certain of these rights may be withheld for a 
period not exceeding three months. (For ref- 
erences to the right of juvenile offenders to 
make complaints against ill-treatment while 
in custody, see Section 6). 

Amnesty International believes that the 
provisions of Act No. 104 of 1981 and other 
laws governing the rights and treatment of 
juvenile offenders are rarely enforced in 
practice in political cases. The most elemen- 
tary of these provisions, which specifies the 
minimum age at which a person is regarded 
as a juvenile offender, is violated. Article 66 
of Iraq’s Penal Code defines a juvenile of- 
fender as one who has “attained the age of 
seven but not the age of eighteen at the time 
of the commission of the crime". Article 233 
(a) of the Code of Criminal Procedure con- 
tains the same provisions. Yet children 
below the age of seven have been detained, 
such as Mirza Rasho (referred to in Section 
3 above), imprisoned since the age of six fol- 
lowing his arrest in 1985. Even infants aged 
several] months have been imprisoned with 
their parents (see Section 6). 

The Iraqi Government has stated that ju- 
veniles are not detained for minor violations 
but only for misdemeanours or serious 
offences. In the majority of cases brought to 
Amnesty International's attention, detained 
juveniles have committed no offences what- 
воеуег. Their imprisonment constitutes, in 
Amnesty International's view, an &ct of ret- 
ribution against their parents or relatives 
for real or suspected 'hostile political activ- 
ity'. 

Children and young people imprisoned ei- 
ther for alleged political offences, or simply 
as a punishment for the activities of family 
members, have not been segregated from 
adult detainees through confinement in peni- 
tentiaries or other institutions for juvenile 
offenders. Rather, they have been held in 
local police stations or security forces' head- 
quarters in the areas where they were ar- 
rested. Subsequently they have been trans- 
ferred to some of Iraq's most notorious pris- 
ons and detention centres. Muhammad Omar 
Najm (referred to in Section 3 above), а 
Kurdish boy arrested at the age of 12 in Au- 
gust 1985, was held at police headquarters in 
Tikrit. “АН Mahdi Shabandari, aged 15 when 
arrested in September 1983, was held at 
Mudiriyyat ‘Amn Karbala’ (Karbala' Secu- 
rity Directorate). Kadhim Sikar ‘Abbas al- 
Rubai'i, aged 14 when arrested in April 1982, 
was held at Mudiriyyat Amn al-Hilla (al- 
Hilla Security Directorate) (see Appendix B 
for details of these and other cases). Some 
are eventually transferred to Abu Ghraib 
Prison on the outskirts of Baghdad. Eight 
Kurdish youths, aged between 14 and 17 at 
the time of their arrest, were detained and 
later executed (in 1987) in this prison (See 
Appendix D for names). According to a testi- 
mony received in July 1988 from a group of 
former detainees held in Abu Ghraib, several 
hundred women and children were said to be 
held at the prison. They were reportedly 
kept in communal cells reserved for families. 

In November 1988 Amnesty International 
received another testimony from a former 
detainee held for some 14 months on charges 
of working with the Pesh Merga forces of the 
Kurdistan Socialist Party—lraq. He stated 
that he was tortured while in detention, 
most of which was spent in Abu Ghraib Pris- 
on. In his testimony he mentions some of the 
detainees held with him: “Тһе wing in which 
I was placed held more than 1,800 prisoners, 
and is known as the Special Wing. All those 
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held there were charged with political 
offences. About (100) of them were accused of 
membership of the Kurdistan Socialist 
Party. They include four children, I remem- 
ber the names of three of them. They are 
Yusuf, Salim and Khadr and they are from 
Arbil. The ages of these children ranged be- 
tween 13 and 16 years. They had been charged 
with cooperating with the Pesh Merga forces 
of the Kurdistan Socialist Party—Iraq.” 

Such young detainees, according to Am- 
nesty International's information, have been 
deprived of the most basic rights accorded to 
juveniles deprived of their liberty under 
Iraqi law. This includes the right to cor- 
respond and receive letters and the right to 
receive visits. In numerous cases known to 
Amnesty International, parents are not even 
aware of the whereabouts of their detained 
children. They frequently refrain from mak- 
ing enquiries in this regard for fear of repris- 
als by the authorities. In some cases, parents 
only become aware of the fate of their de- 
tained children when they have either been 
released or executed. 

5. TRIAL PROCEDURES 


Article 14(1) of the ICCPR states: All per- 
sons shall be equal before the courts and tri- 
bunals. In the determination of any criminal 
charge against him, or of his rights and obli- 
gations in a suit at law, everyone shall be 
entitled to a fair and public hearing by а 
competent, independent and impartial tribu- 
nal established by law * *" 

Paragraph 4 of the same article states: "In 
the case of juvenile persons, the procedure 
shall be such as will take account of their 
age and the desirability of promoting their 
rehabilitation.“ 

In Iraq, the provisions relating to inves- 
tigations and tríal procedures in cases of ju- 
venile offenders are contained in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure and the Juvenile Law. 
The principal provisions are summarized in 
the Iraqi Government's Initial Report to the 
UN Human Rights Committee as follows: 
“Тһе examining judge or the judicial [inves- 
tigator] takes charge of collecting evidence. 
The examining judge is required to request a 
social worker to do social research on the ju- 
venile charged with a criminal offence. He 
may request this even when the inquiry con- 
cerns а delict . . . If a juvenile person is 
charged with a criminal offence, and the 
judge finds that the evidence is sufficient to 
commit him to the Juvenile Court, he is re- 
quired to send him first to the Social Serv- 
ices Bureau to have him examined * * * The 
judge may send the juvenile to the Bureau if 
he is accused of a delict and if his condition 
and the circumstances of the delict require 
such an examination. The Bureau examines 
the juvenile person physically and mentally 
and reports its findings in writing. The ex- 
amining judge may suggest the penalty and 
recommend measures to the taken by the 
court regarding the juvenile person. This re- 
port із to be enclosed in the case file.“7 

All cases involving offences committed by 
juveniles are required to be referred to the 
Juvenile Court, which is competent to hear 
cases against offenders between the ages of 
seven and seventeen. If the offender attains 
the age of 18 during the investigation stage, 
his case is referred to the criminal court or 
to the higher criminal court. If, however, he 
has already been referred to the Juvenile 
Court upon reaching the age of 18, his case 
will be heard by that court [CCP, Article 233 
c]. 

The panel of the Juvenile Court is nor- 
mally composed of a judge, а medical practi- 
tioner and а social worker. Trials of juvenile 
offenders are conducted in camera, attended 
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only by members of the court and its offi- 
cials as well as the parties concerned with 
the case, including relatives of the accused, 
his defense lawyer and witnesses [CCP, Arti- 
cle 238 a]. The provisions of the Juvenile Law 
are applied at all stages of investigation, 
trial, sentencing, appeal and execution of 
sentence [CCP, Article 242 a]. 

Amnesty International's information indi- 
cates that a number of safeguards relating to 
trial procedures guaranteed in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure are in practice fre- 
quently violated, and that proceedings fail to 
conform to internationally accepted stand- 
ards for a fair trial established under Article 
14 of the ICCPR. Moreover, most political 
prisoners are tried not by ordinary criminal 
courts but by permanent or temporary spe- 
cial courts, notably the Revolutionary Court 
(а permanent special court functioning since 
1969). The provisions of the CPP are by law 
applicable to proceedings of the Revolution- 
&ry Court (Law No. 1 of 1969). However, sen- 
tences passed by the Revolutionary Court 
аге final and cannot be appealed again to а 
higher judicial body. The Iraqi Government 
has often stated that the provisions of the 
CPP are enforced, but it has failed to provide 
documentation to that effect, despite the or- 
ganization's repeated requests for such infor- 
mation. 

Similarly, juveniles imprisoned for alleged 
polítical offences have not been tried by the 
juvenile courts, but by military courts and 
&d hoc special courts. Between October and 
December 1978, for example, five Kurdish 
youths aged between 15 and 17 were reported 
to have been sentenced to death by military 
court following summary proceedings (see 
Appendix D for names). They were said to 
have been KDP sympathizers. Another case 
is that of Azad Yusuf Omar, a Kurdish youth 
from Majeed Bag arrested in September/Oc- 
tober 1985 at the age of 17. He was one of 
some 300 children and youths arrested at 
that time in the city of Sulaimaniya, prin- 
сіраПу in retaliation for the activities of 
their parents and relatives (see Section 3 for 
background details) Information received 
from the Iraqi Government in September 
1987 stated that Azad Yusuf Omar had not 
been executed as initially reported, but was 
tried by а special court (date of trial un- 
known) and sentenced to life imprisonment. 
The government did not state what the 
charges against him were, but gave assur- 
ances that during the Ига] “* * * all judicial 
and legal guarantees were fully respected, in- 
cluding the right to have а court-appointed 
lawyer to defend [him] * * * [Не] was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment due to his spe- 
cial case.“ 

In its letter, the government did not indi- 
cate what was special about the case of Azad 
Yusuf Omar. Amnesty International subse- 
quently requested further information on the 
judicial procedures followed in the court dur- 
ing the trial and further clarification on 
Azad Yusuf Omar's case. No response was re- 
ceived. Amnesty International's concerns 
&bout the fairness of trails by temporary 
special courts (courts set up on an ad hoc 
basis to try particular groups of prisoners) 
have been raised with the government on 
various occasions, including during the orga- 
nization's mission to Iraq in 1983. In previous 
such trials known to Amnesty International, 
the special courts' benches consisted solely 
of members of the Revolutionary Command 
Council, the trials were held in camera, no 
defence counsel was permitted and there was 
no opportunity to appeal. 

The Iraqi Government has consistently 
failed to provide details of trial and appeals 
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procedures followed in cases raised by Am- 
nesty International, beyond giving vague as- 
surances that the necessary legal safeguards 
stipulated in existing legislation were being 
enforced. Such was the government's reply 
in the case of 'Abd al-Rahman Ahmad Haji, 
& secondary school student from the village 
of Sewarea near Duhok. He was arrested in 
December 1984 at the age of 16, reportedly on 
charges of distributing KDP leaflets. Accord- 
ing to information received by Amnesty 
International, he was tortured prior to his 
execution on 2 November 1985 at the age of 17 
(see also Section 8). Тһе government never- 
theless stated in its reply on his case re- 
ceived in April 1986, that 'Abd al-Rahman 
Ahmad Haji was * * granted a fair trial 
where all judicial and legal measures were 
fully respected according to the Iraqi Con- 
stitution and the laws in force, including the 
right to have [a] court-appointed lawyer de- 
fending him." 

The government did not respond to Am- 
nesty International's subsequent requests for 
details on the trial and appeals procedure 
followed in thís case. 

А more recent case was that of Ribwar Mu- 
hammad Karim 'Aziz, a Kurdish youth from 
Sulaimaniya arrested at the age of 13. He 
was sentenced to death by a special court 
апа executed іп Abu Ghraib Prison in De- 
cember 1987 at the age of 16. The government 
"assured" Amnesty International that all 
necessary legal requirements during his trial 
had been fulfilled (see also Section 8). 

Amnesty International has received details 
of other cases where trials by such courts 
have resulted in the passing of heavy sen- 
tences on minors for alleged political 
offences, but whose names the organization 
will not publish for fear of reprisals by the 
Iraqi authorities against them or their fami- 
lies. They include three minors arrested in 
1982 whose ages ranged between 15 and 16 at 
the time. According to information received, 
they were sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment ranging between 15 and 20 years’ im- 
prisonment and life. Over and above Am- 
nesty International's concerns about the 
fairness of trial procedures followed by such 
courts, the passing of sentences of life im- 
prisonment or death on minors for whatever 
offence contravenes the provisions of Iraq's 
Penal Code and its Juvenile Law. Both these 
laws stipulate that minors shall be served 
lesser sentences in cases where they have 
been charged with offences normally punish- 
&ble by life imprisonment or death. 

In many other cases known to Amnesty 
International, minors have been detained in- 
definitely without charge or trial. Having 
committed no crime themselves, their fate is 
dependent on that of their parents or rel- 
atives for whom they are held as hostages. 
Alternatively, they are used as tools to in- 
duce their parents to ''confess" to alleged 
offences. 

6. TORTURE AND ILL-TREATMENT 


For many years Amnesty International 
has received reports of the widespread tor- 
ture in Iraq of political prisoners, among 
them minors. Some were reported to have 
died in custody as a result. 

Torture ів prohibited ünder Article 7 of the 
ICCPR which states: “Мо one shall be sub- 
jected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or de- 
grading treatment or punishment. In par- 
ticular, no one shall be subjected without his 
free consent to medical or scientific experi- 
mentation.” 

Torture is also prohibited in Iraq under the 
Constitution and in national legislation, and 
constitutes an offence punishable in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Penal Code. 
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Article 22(a) of the Constitution prohibits 
“any form of physical and mental torture.“ 
Article 127 of the Law of Criminal Proce- 
dures states that no illegal methods may be 
used to extract confessions from the accused, 
including ill-treatment, threats to cause 
harm, psychological methods or the use of 
drugs and spirits. According to the provi- 
sions of the Penal Code: “А penalty of im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year and a fine 
not exceeding 100 dinars shall be imposed 
upon any official or person entrusted with a 
public duty who, taking advantage of his 
post, treats another person with cruelty 
causing him moral or physical harm 
(Article 332) 

“А penalty of imprisonment shall be im- 
posed upon any official or person entrusted 
with а public duty who inflicts or instigates 
torture on an accused person... to force 
him to confess to a crime... The use of 
force or the threat to use force are regarded 
as torture." (Article 333) 

As regards juveniles, Article 383 of the 
Penal Code provides that a term of imprison- 
ment not exceeding three years or a fine not 
exceeding 300 dinars be imposed on anyone 
exposing to danger the life of a person below 
the age of fifteen. 

Amnesty International believes that the 
torture and ill-treatment of detainees in the 
custody of the security forces is routine and 
systematic in Iraq. Among the victims are 
political prisoners—including young people 
below the age of 18—tortured in order to 
force them to sign ''confessions" or to 
renouce their political affiliation. Relatives, 
including children, arrested in lieu of sus- 
pects being sought by the authorities have 
also been tortured. Some are reported to 
have died in custody as a result. Interroga- 
tion methods used by the security forces are 
described as brutal, in some cases resulting 
in permanent physical or mental damage to 
the victims. Other detainees, among them 
minors, have also been tortured prior to 
their execution. 

In a report published in April 1985, Am- 
nesty International] listed some 30 different 
methods of torture said to be used іп Iraq.*. 
These range from beatings to burning, ad- 
ministration of electric shocks and mutila- 
tion. Over the years, the Iraqi Government 
has denied allegations brought to its atten- 
tion by the organization, including cases 
supported by detailed medical evidence. Dur- 
ing a mission to Iraq in 1983, officials told 
Amnesty International delegates that com- 
plaints of torture and ill-treatment had been 
investigated and the perpetrators punished. 
They stated that no one could be arrested 
without a warrant, that detainees could con- 
tact their families immediately after arrest, 
that they were allowed regular visits by rel- 
atives every 15 days and medical examina- 
tions within 24 hours after arrest, and that 
regular prison visits were made by independ- 
ent officials. Nevertheless, the inconsistency 
between the government’s statements and 
testimonies Amnesty International contin- 
ues to receive from torture victims and their 
families remain marked. The government 
has declined to provide Amnesty Inter- 
national with documentation showing that 
torture allegations were ever investigated, 
and the organization is unaware of any in- 
stance where the perpetrators were brought 
to justice in accordance with national legis- 
lation. 

Children and young people have also been 
subjected to torture while in custody. Alle- 
gations received have included the following: 
the extraction of fingernails, beatings, whip- 
ping, sexual abuse, electric shock treatment, 
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and deprivation of food and of the use of toi- 
let facilities. According to the testimony of 
& former prisoner released in 1988, female 
prisoners, including young girls, have been 
hung upside down from the feet during men- 
struation. Objects have also been inserted 
into the vaginas of young women, causing 
the hymen to break. 

Iraqi legislation gives juvenile offenders 
the right to make complaints against ill- 
treatment while in custody. Article 41 of Act 
No. 104 of 1981 states that a juvenile (as well 
as adult) offender: “% * * may address to the 
competent Director General complaints re- 
garding any ill-treatment inflicted on him or 
any offence committed against his person, 
апа the Director General shall deal with all 
such complaints within seven days of receiv- 
ing them.” 

Amnesty International is not aware of any 
instances where detained juveniles have been 
able to file such complaints or that any such 
complaints were ever investigated. In the or- 
ganization’s view, any detainee venturing to 
exercise this right would be placed at risk of 
further reprisals. 

Children and young people, according to 
Amnesty International's information, are 
most commonly tortured in order to force 
their parents and relatives to confess to al- 
leged political offences. A former political 
prisoner, held at al-Karkh Security Direc- 
torate in Baghdad and released in April 1985, 
submitted his testimony to the organization. 
A former student at Baghdad University and 
a KDP sympathizer, he was detained for five 
months and tortured in order to reveal his 
political affiliation and the names of other 
activists. In addition to details of his own 
treatment in detention, he gave the follow- 
ing information about the torture and ill- 
treatment of his relatives: "Members of my 
family, mother (73 years old), three sisters 
and three brothers with five children aged 
between five and thirteen, were arrested and 
brought in front of me. They were subjected 
to the falaqa and electric shocks. * * * They 
also made me listen to a recorded cassette 
tape of the cries and moans of my family 
(undergoing) torture“ . 

His testimony also described conditions 
under which infants have been held at the 
detention centre where he was held: The de- 
tention centre is extremely filthy * * * in- 
fant children are kept in [the] detention cen- 
tre together with their parents. Usually they 
keep such children іп а separate cell next to 
[the] mother or father's cell and deprive 
[them of] milk in order to force [the] parent 
to confess. I saw a 5-month-old baby scream- 
ing in this state * * *”, 

In January 1986 Amnesty International 
called on the government to investigate re- 
ports that some of the 300 children and 
youths arrested in Sulaimaniya in Septem- 
ber/October 1985 had been tortured, and that 
three of them died in custody as a result. 
The bodies of the three children were re- 
ported to have been found in the streets of 
the outskirts of Sulaimaniya, their clothes 
bloodstained and their bodies bearing the 
marks of torture. Others were allegedly beat- 
en while in detention. The government de- 
nied these reports in its letter to the organi- 
. zation received in April 1986. There was по 
indication that the torture allegations had 
ever been investigated. Amnesty Inter- 
national subsequently received the testi- 
mony of а former detainee released from 
Fudailiyya Security Headquarters in Bagh- 
dad in late 1985. Suspected of having con- 
tacts with members of the Patriotic Union of 
Kurdistan, he was detained for seven months 
апа allegedly tortured in order to reveal the 
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names of PUK members. He stated following 
his release that some of the 300 Sulaimaniya 
children had been detained at Fudailiyya 
with him and subjected to torture. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from his testimony: 
"* * * we were forbidden to communicate 
with the children, who were treated with 
special brutality * * * the cell was so small 
that only а few children could sit down in 
turn on the floor which was cold and uncov- 
ered. The cell was windowless, except for a 
hole in the door for the security officers to 
keep watch on us. There was no air to 
breathe. 

“Each hour, security men opened the door 
and chose 3 to 5 of the prisoners—children or 
men—and removed them for torture. Later, 
their tortured bodies were thrown back into 
the cell. They were often bleeding and car- 
ried obvious signs of whipping and electric 
shocks. We always tried our best to help 
them. 

“At midnight, the security men took an- 
other three of the children, but because they 
were so savagely treated they were taken 
from the cell to a military hospital. It was 
clear that the security authorities did not 
wish them to die like thís. However, when 
their wounds healed, they were returned to 
the cell. 

“Some children tried to sleep on the floor. 
A child who had been in the hospital lay 
down and finally, we thought, fell asleep. 
But *** we knew he was dead. No one 
knows what happened to his corpse. 

"During the next few weeks our situation 
did not change. Three times a day we had 
meals thrown at us: breakfast was а piece of 
bread to be shared between every four pris- 
oners; lunch was а pear or five grapes for 
each one. Whenever there was a complaint 
about the food, the complainant received a 
blow instead of food. 

“We were only allowed to go to the toilets 
when the security men allowed us to do so, 
rather [than] in accordance with our needs. 
And they seldom allowed us to do so. For the 
children this was especially difficult and 
some children occasionally dirtied them- 
selves. The prison chief ordered us to punish 
them for this by whipping them with а rub- 
ber whip. Those who refused to join in the 
punishment were themselves tortured. 

"Wnhen I was released, there were still 
some children in our cell. I don't know what 
happened to the others * * *," 

In January 1987, 29 of these children and 
youths were reported to have been executed 
and their bodies returned to their families. 
According to accounts received by Amnesty 
International, some of the victims had had 
their eyes gouged out and their bodies bore 
marks of torture. The government did not 
respond to Amnesty International's renewed 
call for an investigation into the torture al- 
legations. The detention and torture of these 
young detainees were condemned by the Eu- 
ropean Parliament in a resolution passed in 
April 1987 (see Section 8 for further details). 


7. "DISAPPEARANCES"' 


Amnesty International uses the term dis- 
appearance" whenever there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that a person has been 
taken into custody by the authorities or 
with their connivance and the authorities 
deny that the victim is in their custody. A 
"disappearance" may be resolved by the au- 
thorities acknowledging the victim's deten- 
tion or by the detainee's release. People who 
have “disappeared” may well have been the 
victims of violent, often illegal, arrest, of 
torture, unacknowledged detention and, at 
worst, may have died under torture while in 
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secret detention or have otherwise been 
killed in custody. 

“Піварреагапсев” constitutes a clear vio- 
lation of international law. When a person 
has been taken into custody and the authori- 
ties nonetheless deny knowledge of this, 
internationally guaranteed human rights are 
contravened, such as: the right to security of 
person; the right not to be subjected to arbi- 
trary arrest and detention and the right to 
an effective remedy for acts violating human 
rights, as guaranteed by the ICCPR and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
(UDHR). 

A "disappearance" also contravenes Rule 
92 of the UN Standard Minimum Rules for 
the Treatment of Prisoners, which states 
that: * * an untried prisoner shall be al- 
lowed to inform immediately his family of 
his detention and shall be given all reason- 
able facilities for communicating with his 
family and friends“ * *" 

The UN Commission on Human Rights, in 
Resolution 1986/66, expressed its emotion at 
the anguish and sorrow of the families con- 
cerned, who should know the fate of their 
relatives". The suffering caused by a dis- 
appearance“ to the ralatives, as well as to 
the victim, in itself contravenes the right 
not to be tortured or subjected to cruel, іп- 
human and degrading treatment or punish- 
ment. 

Moreover, a person who has disappeared“ 
may have been tortured or killed in custody 
in violation of the rights guaranteed by the 
UDHR and the ICCPR. Тһе right to life and 
the right not to be tortured are absolute 
rights from which no state may derogate 
even in situations of publicly declared emer- 
gency as defined in Article 4 of the ICCPR. 

Such rights are also enshrined in Iraq's 
Constitution and in its laws. Nevertheless, 
thousands of people arrested by Iraqi secu- 
rity or intelligence forces have, over the 
years, been reported as having subsequently 
"disappeared" in detention. The victims 
have included whole families, although the 
principal targets have generally been 
males—both adults and minors. In some in- 
stances the arrests are witnessed by others, 
such as relatives of the victims when they 
are arrested from their homes, or by their 
friends or colleagues. In other cases there 
are no identifiable or known witnesses, such 
as when victims are arrested on the streets. 
Others still are presumed to have been ar- 
rested when they fail to return to their 
homes or report to their schools or places of 
work. 

One major obstacle to the tracing of such 
victims in Iraq has been the fear on the part 
of family members of further reprisals by the 
authorities if enquiries about detained rel- 
atives are made. The experience of years of 
political repression has sometimes forced 
victims’ relatives to refrain from asking 
questions. Accounts received by Amnesty 
International suggest that reprisals have 
taken the form of a deterioration in the situ- 
ation of the detained persons and the arrest 
(or threat of arrest) of other family mem- 
bers. Thus, victims’ families have lived for 
months and very often years in ignorance of 
the fate and whereabouts of their relatives 
and in the hope that they may still be alive. 
The problem is further compounded by the 
denial of family visits to detainees. 

Where inquiries are made by the victims’ 
relatives, officials have in some cases denied 
knowledge of the arrests or subsequent de- 
tentions, even when the victims were ar- 
rested in the presence of eye-witnesses. In 
other cases, officials have confirmed that the 
victims had been detained but subsequently 
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gave contradictory information about where 
they were being held and later denied that 
they had even been arrested. Such denials on 
the part of Iraqi officials have been made to 
the victims' families as well as to Amnesty 
International in cases raised with them by 
the organization. 

In some cases, the government has stated 
that persons who were reported to have dis- 
appeared" in detention simply do not exist. 
In October 1983, for example, Amnesty Inter- 
national submitted to the government the 
names of 114 people who had ''disappeared" 
following their arrest by security forces be- 
tween 1979 and 1982, urging that an investiga- 
tion into their fate and whereabouts be car- 
ried out. Among them were five school stu- 
dents aged below 18 at the time of their 
arrest: 

Muslem Hassan and Riyad Hassan: inter- 
mediate school students arrested in Basra in 
April-May 1981; 

Nizar Najm, an intermediate school stu- 
dent and Samir Najm, a secondary school 
student: arrested іп Basra іп May 1981: 

Samir 'Abbas: а secondary school student 
arrested in al-Thawra, Baghdad, in August 
1981. 

In their reply of December 1983, the gov- 
ernment declared that the 114 names submit- 
ted by Amnesty International were ‘ficti- 
tious.“ There was no indication that the gov- 
ernment had ever investigated these cases. 
In July 1984, Amnesty International received 
the testimony of a former detainee who had 
"disappeared" in detention and whose case 
was among the 114 submitted earlier to the 
government. He stated that he had been de- 
tained in Abu Ghraib Prison between May 
1982 and March 1984 after refusing to collabo- 
rate with Iraqi intelligence. In his testimony 
he mentions other detainees held with him 
in Abu Ghraib: Among this group are also 
the relatives of Iraqi [army] deserters, ar- 
rested as hostages, and the young sons of 
families of Iranian descent who were ex- 
pelled to Iran at the beginning of the war. I 
can [also] cite an example of the taking of 
"state" hostages: four Iraqi brothers have 
been enjoying“ Iraqi "'Arab-Socialism" 
with their elderly mother in Abu Ghraib 
Khassa for over three years. They are called: 
Muhammad (32 years) Ahmed (26 years), 
Hussain (11 years). Unfortunately I have for- 
gotten the name of the fourth son, but he's 
&bout 18 years old now. They had been ar- 
rested because their older brother [name]— 
previously an official in the Ba'th Party— 
had escaped to Iran more than three years 
ago." 

In other cases the government had ini- 
tially denied that arrests had taken place, or 
that the victims were in detention, but sub- 
sequently confirmed that some of them had 
been executed. In February 1985, the govern- 
ment confirmed to Amnesty International 
that six members of the al-Hakim family 
were executed іп 1983 but denied that some 90 
other family members (believed to be still in 
detention at that time) had been arrested. 
However, in July 1985 the government con- 
firmed that ten other family members were 
executed in March of that year, and reiter- 
&ted: “Ав regards the imprisonment of 90 
members of the Hakim family, there is no 
truth in these allegations". At the time of 
writing, over 50 members of the al-Hakim 
family were believed to be still in detention, 
but their fate and whereabouts are unknown. 
Among them are twelve children and young 
people aged between nine and 17 at the time 
of their arrest in 1983. 

The government also denied in April 1986 
the arrest of some 300 Kurdish children and 
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youths in Sulaimaniya in September/October 
1985. However, in September 1987 it con- 
firmed the execution in January of that year 
of seven of them, and added that one other 
had been brought to trial and sentenced to 
life imprisonment. The fate and whereabouts 
of over 250 children and youths remain un- 
known; they have effectively ‘‘disappeared”’ 
in detention. 

Reports of the “disappearance” of detain- 
ees following their arrest continue to be re- 
ceived by Amnesty International. Some were 
reported to have been arrested on suspicion 
of membership of support of opposition 
groups. Ismat Najman Abdallah, а second- 
ary school student from Duhok, was 17 at the 
time of his arrest in October 1986. Mustafa 
Ahmad Mustafa, also а secondary school stu- 
dent from Duhok, was 17 when arrested in 
February 1987. Both were arrested by intel- 
ligence forces, apparently on suspicion of af- 
filiation to the KDP. Their fate and where- 
abouts have remained unknown since. 

The “disappearance” of children and young 
people have sometimes taken place on a 
large scale, with hundreds reported missing 
since their arrest. A group of 315 children 
&nd young people are among some 8,000 
Kurds who were reported to have dis- 
appeared" following their arrest by Iraqi 
forces in August 1983. Тһе 8,000 Kurds are all 
members of the Barzani clan from the re- 
gions of Barzan and Merga Sur in Arbil prov- 
ince in northern Iraq. In 1976 and 1977 these 
families have been forcibly resettled by the 
authorities in four housing complexes" іп 
the province of Arbil: Qoshtapa, Diyana, 
Harir and Bahark. According to information 
received by Amnesty International, Iraqi 
forces carried out widespread arrests in these 
housing complexes between 1 and 10 August 
1983. Some 8,000 males aged between eight 
and 70 were arrested, forced into military ve- 
hicles and removed from the area. 

Some of those arrested are close relatives 
of Mas'ud Barzani, leader of the Kurdistan 
Democratic Party. The arrests took place 
shortly after armed conflicts between Iraqi 
and Iranian forces in July 1983 which led to 
the occupation by Iranian forces of Iraqi ter- 
ritory at Haj Omran. The Kurdistan Demo- 
cratic Party was held by the Iraqi authori- 
ties to be responsible for assisting Iranian 
forces to military victory at Haj Omran. 
This has led to fears that the arrest of the 
8,000 Kurds was carried but in retaliation for 
the KDP's military actions, and that they 
were arrested solely on the basis of belong- 
ing to the Barzani clan. On 12 September 
1983, one month after the arrests took place, 
the Iraqi News Agency reported on a speech 
given by President Saddam Hussain at a re- 
ception in Baghdad. The news agency's dis- 
patch said: “Оп the treachery of the sons of 
Mustafa Barzani, who had earlier led the 
rebels against the government, the President 
warned against co-operating with them to 
betray the homeland and said: we will punish 
those who co-operate with Barzani’s sons, 
just as we punished the Barzani sons them- 
selves and those who co-operated with them 
in the past. Those people were severely pun- 
ished and went to Hell, the President added. 
He said that the Barzani sons had indulged in 
treason and had co-operated with and served 
as guides for the Iranian army in its at- 
tempts to occupy Iraqi territory." 

At the time, those detained were thought 
to have been taken initially to other camps 
in south-western Iraq, close to the border 
with Jordan. However, their fate and current 
whereabouts are unknown. Their families 
fear that many of them may have been exe- 
cuted. Amnesty International has received 
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the names of over 2,280 of those detained, 
among them 315 minors aged between eight 
and 17 at the time of their arrest. They in- 
clude the following (see Appendix A for com- 
plete list and Appendix F1 for photographs): 

Shaikhomar Yassin Isma'il: born 1975 in 
ех arrested іп Qoshtapa at the age of 
eight; 

Ihsan 'Ali Shihab: born 1974 in Barzan; ar- 
rested in Qoshtapa at the age of nine; 

Farnad Ahya Ahya: born 1973 in Hupa; ar- 
rested in Harir at the age of ten; 

Siyamand Salman Haji: born 1972 іп 
Hasnaka; arrested in Qoshtapa at the age of 
11; 

Yasin Muhammad Yasin: born 1971 in 
Shengel; arrested in Qoshtapa at the age of 
12; 

Mala ‘Ali Ibrahim: born 1970 in Pendru; ar- 
rested in Bahark at the age of 13; 

‘Aziz Mirkhan Hamed: born 1969 in 
Kanyader; arrested in Diyana at the age of 
14; 

Farhad Ibrahim Bapir: born 1968 in Капі 
Bout; arrested in Diyana at the age of 15; 

Mawlud Chicho Mawlud: born 1967 in 
Bekhshash; arrested in Bahark at the age of 
16; 

Sabri Sazem Mahmud: born 1967 іп 
Bersyav; arrested in Harir at the age of 17. 

Among the hundreds of others who are re- 
ported as having “disappeared” over the 
years are male members of families deported 
to Iran by the Iraqi authorities. Following 
the outbreak of the Iran-Iraq conflict in Sep- 
tember 1980, thousands of families were 
forced to leave their homes by the authori- 
ties. Their properties and possessions were 
confiscated. They were forcibly taken to bor- 
der areas such as Mandali and forced to cross 
the border into Iran, where the majority 
have since lived in refugee camps. In some 
cases whole families were deported, while in 
others only the women, younger children and 
old people were deported (see Appendix F3 
for photographs). The male members of such 
families--both adults and minors—were ar- 
rested, often in the presence of their rel- 
абіуев as eye-witnesses. They have since 
been detained, indefinitely without any legal 
proceedings. Amnesty International is not 
aware of any such cases where the detainees 
were charged with any offences. In most 
cases brought to the organization's atten- 
tion, the families have remained ignorant of 
the fate and whereabouts of detained rel- 
atives. They have been prevented from mak- 
ing enquiries in this regard by virtue of 
being forcibly expelled from their country. 

The majority of those arrested under these 
circumstances have been male members of 
Arab Shi'i muslim families from regions 
such as Najaf, Karbala' and al-Hilla, who 
were declared by the authorities to be of Ira- 
nian descent (taba'iyya). Also detained are 
male members of Feyli Kurdish families 
(Shi'i muslims) who have also been deported 
to Iran over many years. In these latter 
cases, however, such punitive measures were 
taken for overtly political reasons, since 
Feyli Kurds have historically been associ- 
ated with opposition movements 1n Iraq (see 
Footnote 5 for brief background detail). 

The following are examples of such cases 
where minors have been detained and whose 
families were deported to Iran: 

Abd al-Rahman Qasem Hatem: a student 
arrested on 6 February 1982 at the age of 17. 
He was taken from his home in Baghdad and 
reportedly held initially at Mudiriyyat al 
-Amn al- Amma in the city. His fate and cur- 
rent whereabouts are unknown. 

Malek Baba Isfandiyar: a Kurdish student, 
he was arrested on 10 April 1983 at the age of 
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16. Не was apprehended in the streets of 
Baghdad and taken to an unknown destina- 
tion. His fate and whereabouts remain un- 
known since his arrest. 

‘Abd al-Hussain ‘Abd al-Hassan Sayyid ‘Ali 
Gubanchi: a student arrested on 10 July 1983 
at the age of 17. He was taken from his home 
in Najaf and initially held in the area. His 
fate and current whereabouts are unknown. 

8, THE DEATH PENALTY 


Article 6(1) of the ICCPR states: “Еуегу 
human being has the inherent right to life. 
This right shall be protected by law. No one 
shall be arbitrarily deprived of his life.“ 

Paragraph (5) of the same article states: 
“Sentence of death shall not be imposed for 
crimes committed by persons below eighteen 
years of age 

Similar provisions are incorporated in 
Iraqi legislation, principally the Penal Code 
and the Juvenile Law. Article 72 of the Penal 
Code states: “If a boy* commits a felony 
punishable with death or life imprisonment, 
he shall be detained in a penitentiary for a 
period not less than two years and not ex- 
ceeding five years * * *" *[іе: above seven 
and below 15 years of age] 

Article 73(1) of the Penal Code also pro- 
vides that: “Ша youth* commits a felony 
punishable with death or life imprisonment, 
he shall be detained in a school for juvenile 
delinquents for a period not less than two 
years and not exceeding fifteen years.“ ie: 
above 15 and below 18 years of age] 

In 1972, however, the Juvenile Law was 
passed, and its provisions regarding penalties 
prescribed for juvenile offenders superceded 
those prescribed in the Penal Code, which 
was promulgated in 1969. Article 32 of the Ju- 
venile Law sets the minimum penalty for ju- 
venile offenders under the age of 15 at five 
years' detention, instead of the two years 
prescribed in the Penal Code. Article 33 of 
the Juvenile Law, however, retains the maxi- 
mum penalty for juvenile offenders above 
the age of 15 at fifteen years' detention, in 
line with the provisions of the Penal Code. 

Amnesty International receives reports of 
hundreds of executions each year, but the 
precise number is unknown. Many victims 
аге reportedly executed summarily following 
proceedings which do not conform to inter- 
national standards for a fair trial and with- 
out right of appeal. Others have been exe- 
cuted without trial or after having been sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment. The vic- 
tims have included members of prohibited 
political parties, suspected government op- 
ponents, students, children, army deserters 
and civilians arrested as hostages. Some vic- 
tims bodies have been returned to their fami- 
lies bearing the marks of torture. 

In recent years Amnesty International has 
received information which suggests that 
Iraq is not fulfilling its obligations under Ar- 
ticle 6 of the ICCPR, or indeed its own do- 
mestic legislation, concerning the applica- 
tion of the death penalty to persons under 
the age of 18. Reports reaching the organiza- 
tion indicate that minors as young as 14 
have been executed. In cases raised by Am- 
nesty International, the government has ei- 
ther denied the allegations or questioned the 
ages of the victims concerned, stating that 
they were over 18 years of age at the time of 
their execution. 

One case in which the age of the victim 
was not challenged by the government was 
that of 'Abd al-Rahman Ahmad Haji, a Kurd- 
ish youth from the village of Sewarea near 
Duhok. A secondary school student, he was 
arrested in December 1984 at the age of 16, 
reportedly on charges of distribution of leaf- 
lets of the Kurdistan Democratic Party. He 
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was executed on 1 November in Abu Ghraib 
Prison at the age of 17. His body was re- 
turned to his family on 5 November. Accord- 
ing to reports, he was tortured while in de- 
tention, including having his fingernails ex- 
tracted. In December 1985 Amnesty Inter- 
national sought confirmation of his execu- 
tion from the government and urged that re- 
ports of his torture while in detention be in- 
vestigated. In April 1986 the government re- 
plied as follows regarding 'Abd al-Rahman 
Ahmad Haji and two other detainees exe- 
cuted in the same period: '"The above-men- 
tioned criminals have been executed for 
their crímes including carrying out sabotage 
activities using explosives and weapons 
against [the] peace and security of innocent 
citizens. The convicted were granted a fair 
trial where all judicial and legal measures 
were fully respected according to the Iraqi 
Constitution and the laws in force, including 
the right to have court-appointed lawyers 
defending them." 

The government did not refer in its reply 
to the execution of 'Abd al-Rahman Ahmad 
Haji as a minor, nor was there an indication 
that the torture allegations had been inves- 
tigated. The government did not respond to 
Amnesty International's subsequent calls in 
May 1986 for an investigation into these alle- 
gations, nor to the organization's request for 
details of the trial and appeals procedures 
followed in this case. 

Information received by Amnesty Inter- 
national regarding the execution of 29 Kurd- 
ish children and youths from Sulaimaniya in 
January 1987 indicated that three of the vic- 
tims were below the age of 18 at the time. 
They were: Dara Hussain Hassan from 
Sahikh Muhyidin, Dlir Mahmud 'Ali from 
Dargazin and Salah Omar from Majeed Bag. 
АП three were aged 15 at the time of their 
arrest and 17 when executed. Eleven others 
in this group were aged 16 and 17 at the time 
of their arrest in 1985 but had attained the 
age of 18 at the time of their execution (see 
Appendix D for names). In its response of 
September 1987 to Amnesty International's 
appeals, the government denied that the 
above-mentioned 14 persons had been exe- 
cuted. It acknowledged that one of them, 
Azad Yusuf Omar (aged 17 when arrested) 
had been tried and sentenced to life impris- 
onment. The government confirmed the exe- 
cution of seven others from the group of 29, 
all aged between 20 and 23. It stated that 
they had: '"* committed criminal and 
subversive acts using arms and explosives 
against innocent civilians as well as public 
and private properties and establishments. 
* * * Therefore, and being adults according 
to Iraqi laws, they were tried by a special 
court where all judicial and legal guarantees 
were fully respected, including the right to 
have a court-appointed lawyer to defend 
them. They were found guilty and [sentenced 
to death] * * *." 

The government added in 158 letter: "With 
regard to the rest of the (29) names we once 
again deny and disregard the allegations 
made about them, and we believe that the 
Iranian hostile regime and [its] clique [are] 
behind such false and unfounded allegations 
[and] claims, aiming at discrediting and de- 
faming Iraq's reputation and its inter- 
national position and stands.“ 

Information received at the time by Am- 
nesty International indicated that the bodies 
of the 29 children and youths were returned 
to their families following their execution. 
The families were reportedly asked to pay а 
sum of money upon receipt of the bodies. [In 
&ccordance with the usual practice in Iraq, 
families are asked to pay а customary “ехе- 
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cution fee“ upon receipt of the bodies of exe- 
cuted relatives. Тһе sums requested are 
sometimes several hundred Iraqi dinars per 
body, and are said to cover state expenses on 
items such as bullets, coffins and transpor- 
tation. Families are also frequently pre- 
vented from performing burial ceremonies or 
holding public mourning for their dead]. 

The government did not respond to Am- 
nesty International's subsequent request for 
information on the judicial procedures fol- 
lowed during the trial by special court of the 
seven victims, nor to the organization's re- 
newed call for an investigation into allega- 
tions that some of these detainees had been 
tortured, nor for information on the fate and 
whereabouts of the children and youths be- 
lieved to be still detained. On 9 April 1987 the 
European Parliament passed by consensus a 
resolution? expressing its grave concern 
about reports of the arrest and detention of 
some 300 children from Sulaimaniya and of 
the execution of 29 of them, as well as allega- 
tions that some had been tortured in custody 
(see Appendix E for full text). The resolu- 
tion: 

“1. Condemns utterly these crimes which 
disgrace the government which perpetrates 
them or permits them to continue, and ex- 
presses its profound sympathy with the fami- 
lies of the victims of the recent murders and 
with the young people who are still in deten- 
tion; 

"2. Calls for the immediate release of all 
the children and young people detained on 
the basis of political activities undertaken 
by their parents or relatives; 

“3. Calls on the governments of Member 
States to exercise all possible means of pres- 
sure on the Government of Iraq to secure the 
release of all remaining child prisoners in 
Iraq, their restoration to their families and 
the punishment of those guilty of torturing 
or murdering these victims of oppression; 

"4 Warns that if these crimes continue 
there are bound to be repercussions on the 
relations of Member States with Iraq; 

“5. Instructs its President to forward this 
resolution to the Council, the Commission, 
the Foreign Ministers meeting in political 
cooperation and the Government of Iraq." 

The Iraqi Government made no official re- 
sponse to the resolution. In March 1988, Am- 
nesty International received reports of the 
execution of 17 minors aged between 14 and 
17 in the period November and December 
1987. A number of these executions con- 
stituted extrajudicial killings (see Section 
9). The victims were among some 360 people 
reported to have been executed at the time 
in seven separate incidents. The majority of 
the victims were Kurdish political prisoners 
from the provinces of Sulaimaniya, Arbil, 
Kirkuk, Duhok and Zakho. However, scores 
of political prisoners including Arabs, Kurds 
and Turcomans, were reported to have been 
executed in Abu Ghraib Prison on 30 and 31 
December 1987 alone. According to reports, 
some of the victims were executed without 
charge or trial, or after having been sen- 
tenced to death by military court following 
summary proceedings. Others were said to 
have been executed after having been sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment. Some of 
the victims' bodies bore the marks of tor- 
ture. 

Nariman Othman ‘Abdallah and ҒаПаһ 
Wali, two Kurdish youths from the town of 
Shadlawa (Arbil Province) were reported to 
have been executed between 14 and 18 No- 
vember 1987. They were aged 16 at the time. 
They were among a group of 32 Kurds ar- 
rested in the second half of October 1987 and 
executed by firing squad in the city of Arbil. 
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The executions were said to have been car- 
ried out in reprisal for an earlier attack on 
Iraqi personnel in the area by the KDP's 
Pesh Merga forces. The bodies of the victims 
were returned оп 18 November to their fami- 
lies, who were asked to pay 50 Iraqi dinars 
each upon receipt. They were prevented from 
holding public mourning or burial cere- 
monies. 

Five Kurdish youths aged between 15 and 
17 were reported to have been executed be- 
tween 10 November and 28 December 1987. 
Isma'il As'ad and Latif 'Adel, both 15 years 
of age, were executed on 18 November in 
Fa'ideh Garrison, located between the cities 
of Duhok and Mosul. Segvan Khaled 'Ali, 
aged 15 and Hewul Misho Miho, aged 17, were 
also executed in Fa'ideh Garrison on 10 De- 
cember. Rizgar 'Abdallah, aged 16, was exe- 
cuted in Mosul Training Camp on 28 Decem- 
ber. The five youths were among 31 Kurds, 
suspected of being KDP sympathizers, who 
were said to have been sentenced to death by 
military court following summary proceed- 
ings. They were executed by firing squad. 

Eight children aged between 14 and 17 were 
among some 150 political prisoners reported 
to have been executed in Abu Ghraib Prison 
on 30 and 31 December 1987. The eight were 
Kurds from the province of Sulaimaniya 
whose bodies were handed back to their fam- 
ilies in early January 1988. The family were 
&sked to pay 300 Iraqi dinars per body upon 
reciept. The eight victims, all secondary 
School students were: Karawan Nawzad 
Hama Agha, aged 17; Dara Muhammad 
Sadeq, aged 17; Ribwar Muhammad Karim 
‘Aziz, aged 16; Shirko Rida Ahmad Rida, aged 
17; Rizgar Anwar Haji Rida, aged 16; Jamal 
Hama Saleh, aged 15; Dana Haji Sidiq Ma'ruf, 
aged 14 and Luqman Haji Ali. aged 16. 

Following appeals in March 1988 from Am- 
nesty International regarding the wave of 
executions of November and December 1987 
described above, the organization received 
the Iraqi Government’s response on 17 Au- 
gust 1988. The letter stated the following: “16 
is untrue that execution took place of per- 
sons alleged to have not reached their matu- 
rity age.“ 

On the execution of 32 Kurds, including 
two minors, from the town of Shaqlawa, the 
government said: '"* * The allegations of 
executions of (32) Kurds, of which you have 
mentioned (25) by name, are again false and 
baseless.” 

On the executions in Fa'ideh Garrison: 
there is no truth in the allegations of 
execution of seventeen people you have men- 
tioned as being executed at the Fa'ideh Gar- 
rison, as no executions of citizens have ever 
taken place іп military garrisons.” 

On the executions in Mosul Training Camp: 
“* * * with regard to the alleged executions 
of (14) people in а training camp in Mosul оп 
28th December, I would like to confirm that 
this is a false allegation”. 

The government confirmed that two peo- 
ple, both adults, were executed in the train- 
ing camp after having been found guilty by a 
special court of sabotage and murder. On the 
executions in Abu Ghraib Prison, the Gov- 
ernment said: “” * * regarding the allega- 
tions of more than (150) political prisoners 
on 30th and 318% December 1987 in Abu Ghraib 
Prisons, this has been grossly exaggerated 
and in certain aspects it lacks truth alto- 
gether.” 

Amnesty International had submitted the 
names of 46 of the 150 victims reported exe- 
cuted in Abu Ghraib. The government con- 
firmed the execution of nine of them who 
were: * * convicted of crimes that involve 
capital punishment. Consequently, they were 
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put on trial by a special court, and were rep- 
resented by lawyers with all other legal re- 
quirements fulfilled. They made confessions 
of their crimes including carrying weapons 
and attacking civilians with hand grenades, 
the death sentence was passed accordingly." 

Two of the nine victims whose executions 
were confirmed by the government were, ac- 
cording to Amnesty International's informa- 
tion, aged 16 at the time of their execution. 
They were Luqman Haji Ali and Ribwar Mu- 
hammad Karim ‘Aziz. The government stat- 
ed that Luqman Haji Ali was in fact 23 years 
of age, not 16, when executed. However, de- 
spite denying in its letter that minors have 
been executed, the government confirmed 
that 16-year-old Ribwar Muhammad Karim 
‘Aziz had been executed and did not contest 
his age as documented by Amnesty Inter- 
national. According to the organization's in- 
formation, the youth had been in detention 
since 1984 when he was 13 years of age. The 
government ended its letter by saying: 
I sincerely hope that by providing these an- 
swers, I have managed to convey to Amnesty 
International the facts as they are in each 
case [and] have helped overcome all sus- 
picions about the reality of the matter and 
exposed the elements standing behind the 
fabricated accounts given in certain cases. 

“These answers have been provided in the 
hope of establishing a constructive and fruit- 
ful co-operation, as we further wish that Am- 
nesty International would allow to reach to 
the truth of the matter prior to a hasty pub- 
lication of such allegations, given the fact 
that there are hostile groups aiming at de- 
faming Iraq’s reputation through these fab- 
rications. 

"I would like to make it clear to you that 
Iraq, despite having to fight a war imposed 
on it for the last eight years, has ratified and 
adhered to the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights since 1971." 

9, EXTRAJUDICIAL EXECUTIONS 


*"* * * al] children in the Iraqi province of 
Kurdistan enjoy the same care and protec- 
tion without any discrimination as all other 
Iraqi children." (taken from a letter to Am- 
nesty International from the Iraqi Govern- 
ment, 25 April 1986) 

The above statement was part of the Iraqi 
Government’s response to appeals sent by 
Amnesty International following the re- 
ported arrest and detention of some 300 
Kurdish children and youths from 
Sulaimaniya in 1985. Before that date, Am- 
nesty International had received reports of 
incidents involving the deliberate 
(extrajudicial) killing of unarmed civilians 
by Iraqi government forces and of the mass 
execution of political prisoners. Such 
killings appear to have continued unabated. 
In the past two years such incidents have be- 
come more frequent, involving the killing of 
а greater number of people. The prime target 
in the recent killings has been the Kurdish 
population of Iraq, with the number of vic- 
tims killed in 1988 alone running into thou- 
sands. The victims have included whole fam- 
ilies—men, women and children—killed as a 
result of large-scale military attacks on ci- 
vilian targets. The Iraqi Government has 
tendered to deny that such killings have 
taken place, or that its own troops were the 
perpetrators. In some cases it has held Ira- 
nian forces responsible for the killings, de- 
spite overwhelming evidence to the contrary. 

Such killings have frequently been carried 
out in retaliation for the activities of Kurd- 
ish opposition forces, for which children and 
young people have sometimes paid the price. 
In July 1986, for example, Amnesty Inter- 
national received reports of the extrajudicial 
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killing of 21 people in Sulaimaniya and Arbil 
in northern Iraq in March and April 1986. Fif- 
teen of the victims were students from sec- 
ondary schools and the University of Salah 
al-Din in Arbil, who were arrested and sum- 
marily executed in public in the city be- 
tween 27 March and 3 April. The executions 
were said to have been carried out in retribu- 
tion for an attempted assassination in late 
March 1986 on the life of the Governor of 
Arbil by Kurdish opposition forces. The gov- 
ernor was said to have been wounded in the 
attempt in accordance with usual practice in 
Iraq, the homes of some of the victims were 
subsequently razed to the ground with bull- 
dozers. A large number of civilians, including 
students, were reportedly arrested during 
the operation, and their fate and where- 
abouts remained unknown. In another inci- 
dent, six detainees were reported to have 
been summarily executed on the afternoon of 
9 April. The executions were carried out in 
public in a square outside Sulaimaniya 
Central Prison. The six victims, aged below 
18 at the time of their execution, were sym- 
pathizers with the Patriotic Union of 
Kurdistan. They were: Keywan Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Karim, Bakhtiar Satter Karim, 
Soran Nuri Othman, Mawlud Rashid Faraj, 
Hawry Akbar Ahmad and Hawry Muhammad 
Qadir. 

Over the years Amnesty International has 
documented a number of incidents of delib- 
erate killings which could not be attributed 
solely to fighting. In October 1985, over 300 
Kurds were reported killed in the cities of 
Sulaimaniya and Arbil following the killing 
of two army officers by Pesh Merga forces. 
Some of the victims were arrested, lined up 
and shot. Others were allegdly buried alive, 
or died when troops fired directly into 
crowds of demonstrators, many of whom 
were students. More recently, an estimated 
100-150 Kurds, including women and children, 
were said to have been summarily executed 
following house-to-house searches in the vil- 
lage of Jiman (Kirkuk Province) in Novem- 
ber 1987. Jiman is one of hundreds of Kurdish 
villages declared by the authorities since 
March 1987 as ‘prohibited for reasons of secu- 
rity’ and whose inhabitants have been forc- 
ibly resettled. The village was bombarded 
after its inhabitants had returned there, hav- 
ing earlier been evicted. Amnesty Inter- 
national received the names of thirteen of 
the victims killed in Jiman, among them 
two minors: Nazem Haidar (aged 17) and Fa’ 
eq Bakr Qader (aged 15). The government de- 
nied that the incident had taken place, stat- 
ing in a letter to Amnesty International re- 
ceived оп 17 August 1988: *'* * * the 
alleged eviction of inhabitants from the vil- 
lage of Jiman in al-Ta’min (Kirkuk) Prov- 
ince, I would like to inform you that the 
Iraqi forces have never carried out such an 
operation. Reports of this incident are mere 
fabrications.” 

The years 1987 and 1988 witnessed the most 
deliberate and systematic killing of Kurds, 
notably unarmed civilians. A number of in- 
stances when Iraqi forces repeatedly used 
chemical weapons in the Kurdish region, os- 
tensibly for military purposes, suggest 
strongly and clearly the existence of such a 
government policy. Amnesty International 
believes the killing of thousands of Kurds in 
separate incidents in this period to be a sys- 
tematic and deliberate policy on the part of 
the government to eliminate large numbers 
of Kurdish civilians, both as punishment for 
their imputed political sympathies and in re- 
taliation for the activities of opposition 
forces. Hundreds of the victims have been 
children and infants. 
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In one incident in mid-April 1987, following 
& chemical attack on the Balisan Valley in 
Arbil province, some 360 people from the vil- 
lage of Shaikh Wasanan, wounded as a result 
of the attack, were transferred to Arbil's 
hospitals for treatment. According to ac- 
counts received by Amnesty International, 
including one from an eye-witness, the vic- 
tims (among them women and children) were 
denied medical treatment and were trans- 
ferred by the security forces to a detention 
centre in Arbil. They reportedly dis- 
appeared several days later after being trans- 
ferred to an unknown destination outside the 
city. Their fate and whereabouts remain un- 
known, and it was alleged that they may 
have been executed. Amnesty International 
received the names of 48 of the victims. 

Тһе well-documented incident involving 
the killing of an estimated 5,000 civilians fol- 
lowing & chemical attack on the town of 
Halabja in March 1988 speaks for itself. 
Whole families, including hundreds of chil- 
dren and infants, were killed in the space of 
two days on 16 and 17 March. Survivors were 
transferred to hospitals in Iran for urgent 
medical treatment (see Appendix F5 for pho- 
tographs). The Iraqi Government continues 
to deny responsibility for the killings, stat- 
ing that the perpetrators of the massacre 
were Iranian forces. 

In less than ten days after the killings in 
Halabja, Iraqi forces were reported to have 
launched another attack using chemical 
weapons on the region of Qaradagh in 
Sulaimaniya province. Several hundred sur- 
vivors, perhaps as many as four hundred, 
were said to have been apprehended as they 
made their way to the city of Sulaimaniya 
to seek medical treatment for wounds in- 
flicted during the attack. Among them were 
said to be women and children. They were re- 
portedly taken to the military garrison of 
Tanjaro, located 4 kms outside Sulaimaniya, 
and executed by firing squad on 2 April. 

Amnesty International expressed its deep 
concern about these killings in a statement 
to the United Nations Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities оп 17 August 1988. It warned of 
further deterioration of human rights after 
the ceasefire between Iran and Iraq should 
such abuses continue unnoticed and un- 
checked by the international community. 
The following day, 18 August, the observer 
delegation of Iraq at the Sub-commission ex- 
ercised the right of reply under Rule 69 of 
the Rules of Procedures by responding thus: 
"If we return, Mr. Chairman, to the inter- 
ventions of some organizations which made 
reference to Iraq, we note with regret that 
one of these organizations, which enjoys a 
wide reputation, has gone down а clearly po- 
litical path on more than one occasion in its 
statement * * *, 

“This organization * * * concludes by say- 
ing that the human rights situation in Iraq 
will not improve once the war comes to an 
end, but on the contrary it will be aggra- 
vated. This expectation on the part of the or- 
ganization is an expression of a preconceived 
judgment, reflecting a biased political posi- 
tion and lacking in objectivity. We wonder 
how it is possible for the human rights [situ- 
ation] in a country at war to be better than 
it would be in time of peace. No, [this] 
convince[s] us that behind these allegations 
are clear political aims which have lost this 
organization its credibility. 

"With respect to the town of Halabja, my 
delegation makes clear that this town was 
the site of military operations, and that it 
was occupied during these operations by Ira- 
nian troops which used various weapons, in- 
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cluding chemical weapons, against its Iraqi 
civilian inhabitants. It is natural, then, that 
these statements should have been addressed 
to the aggressors which occupied the town 
and violated every single article of the Unit- 
ed Nations Charter". 

In late August 1988, further reports were 
received of the deliberate killing of hundreds 
of unarmed Kurdish civilians, including 
women and children, as а result of military 
attacks by Iraqi troops on Kurdish villages 
in northern Iraq. According to information 
received at the time thousands of Iraqi 
troops launched military attacks using 
tanks, helicopter gunships, artillery and 
chemical weapons on hundreds of Kurdish 
villages in the so-called “liberated zone" in 
the north. Among the areas principally af- 
fected were the Zakho, ‘Amadiyya, Bamarni 
and Sersenk regions of Duhok province, 
Shaikhan and Atrush in the province of 
Mosul, and Sherwan, Sidakan and Balisan in 
the province of Arbil. The majority of the 
victims were reported to be unarmed civil- 
jans, including women and children. Tens of 
thousands of troops were said to have been 
deployed, including units of the Presidential 
Guards and arm troops redeployed from the 
war front. The offensive was launched short- 
ly after the Iranian Government’s announce- 
ment on 19 July 1988 of its acceptance of a 
ceasefire in its conflict with Iraq in accord- 
ance with UN Security Council Resolution 
598 of 20 July 1987. 

Thousands of villagers fled the affected 
areas to seek refuge in Turkey in late Au- 
gust as further instances of deliberate 
killings by government forces continued to 
be reported. On 31 August the Turkish au- 
thorities confirmed that temporary refuge 
on humanitarian grounds had been granted 
to some 57,000 Kurds who crossed the border 
into Turkey. Other families fleeing from Iraq 
entered Turkey in early September, while 
others fled to Iran. The vast majority gave 
consistent accounts to reporters from the 
Turkish and Western media of the use of 
chemical weapons by Iraqi forces in the of- 
fensive. Amnesty International issued urgent 
appeals to the Iraqi authorities on 2 Septem- 
ber to put an end to the killings. On 8 Sep- 
tember, the organization issued an unprece- 
dented public appeal to the UN Security 
Council “to act immediately to stop the 
massacre of Kurdish civilians by Iraqi 
forces", stating that the systematic viola- 
tions" taking place in Iraq "call out for im- 
mediate action by the Security Council". On 
16 September, the Iraqi Government refused 
& request made by the UN Secretary General, 
Javier Perez de Cuellar, to allow a UN team 
to travel to Iraq to investigate the reported 
killings. 

In early October 1988, Amnesty Inter- 
national delegates carried out a fact-finding 
visit to camps in south-eastern Turkey 
where thousands of Kurdish refugees who 
had fled Iraq were being sheltered (see Ap- 
pendix Е6 for photographs). The accounts 
given by the scores of refugees interviewed of 
the Iraqi forces’ offensive proved consistent 
with earlier reports Amnesty International 
had recieved. A number of the refugees came 
from the regions of Zakho and ‘Amadiyya in 
Duhok province, and described the attacks 
which took place on their villages in August 
1988. Some of those interviewed said mem- 
bers of their families, including children, had 
died instantly as a result of chemical at- 
tacks, while others were too seriously 
wounded to flee. Iraqi troops were said to 
have first used chemical weapons, then en- 
tered the affected villages, dynamiting the 
houses or razing them to the ground with 
bulldozers. 


Over a number of years, Amnesty Inter- 
national has also receive reports indicating 
that the Iraqi Government has repeatedly re- 
sorted to the poisoning of its opponents as a 
method of eliminating them. The most wide- 
ly used poison, thallium, is a heavy metal 
commonly employed as rat poison. Amnesty 
International first appealed to the Iraqi Gov- 
ernment to investigate reports of thallium 
poisoning of political opponents in Septem- 
ber 1980, after receiving detailed evidence 
that former political prisoners had been vic- 
tims. There was no response to these appeals 
from the government. Similar reports con- 
tinued to be received since then, the most re- 
cent reported incident having taken place in 
November 1987. In this instance, Amnesty 
International was able to document in detail 
and obtain medical evidence of the poison- 
ing. It was an incident in which Trifa Sa'id 
Muhammad, a 14-year-old Kurdish girl, was 
an innocent victim (see Appendix F4 for pho- 
tographs). 

According to Amnesty International's in- 
formation, she was one of ten Iraqi Kurds 
who were poisoned with thallium on 24 No- 
vember 1987 in the town of Marga 
(Sulaimaniya province). The poison was said 
to have been put in a yoghurt drink by a fe- 
male agent of the security forces working at 
the home of a member of the Patriotic Union 
of Kurdistan (PUK). The victims included 
members of the PUK and the Kurdistan So- 
cialist Party-Iraq. Three of the victims died 
within ten hours of drinking the poisoned 
yoghurt, one of them being Trifa’s grand- 
mother who was aged 60 at the time. The 
seven survivors suffered a range of symptoms 
associated with thallium poisoning, includ- 
ing vomiting, fever, neurological disorders 
and loss of hair. They were eventually taken 
to hospitals in Tehran, but subsequently the 
three most serious cases were flown to Lon- 
don for urgent treatment, among them 
Trifa's uncle. The consultant physician who 
treated them in London confirmed that the 
three patients were ''seriously affected" as а 
result of “acute thallium poisoning". 

Trifa Sa'id Muhammad was transferred to 
а hospital in Tehran in late February 1988, 
some three months after being poisoned. 
Winter conditions had made travelling ear- 
lier impossible through the mountainous ter- 
rain of the Kurdish region. The report of 
Trifa's medical condition, based on an exam- 
ination conducted on 5 March 1988 in Tehran, 
stated that she had arrived too late to ben- 
efit from therapy“ (the antidote to thallium, 
known as Prussian Blue, is only effective 
when administered within 2-3 weeks after 
poisoning). Diagnosis of her condition was as 
follows: * * both legs involved with seri- 
ous loss of sensory and motor functions. In 
addition [to] hair loss there is muscular at- 
rophy [in] upper arms and some evidence of 
ascending paralysis * * * further treatment 
and rehabilitation strongly recommended 
ж ж * [Trifa] presently in wheelchair * * * [It 
is] expected that hair loss will recover spon- 
taneously but neurological damage can only 
be treated paliatively with physiotherapy. 
Dryness of the eyes and mouth can be ad- 
dressed with some oral hygiene and eye 
drops * * *" 

In early May 1988 Trifa Sa'id Muhammad 
was flown to the Netherlands where she con- 
tinues to make gradual recovery through 
physiotherapy. The following are extracts 
from her testimony: ‘‘After the meal I trav- 
elled to another place in Kurdistan. I didn't 
know I was poisoned as well. After three 
days my hair began to fall and at the same 
time I felt weakness in my legs and I walked 
as if I was drunk. After seven days al] my 
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hair was lost and when I walked the prob- 
lems in my knees were so bad that I fell after 
& few steps. 

“The pain in my legs was terrible and be- 
cause of the pain I could not stand any more. 
Every movement was giving me a lot of pain 
and I cried and shouted when my legs 
touched one another or touched the blanket. 

"I was at this time in a little village near 
Marga, this place was under the control of 
the Pesh Merga. After this first week I was 
sure I was poisoned as well. I didn't have any 
appetite at all and was getting weaker and 
weaker. The movements in my legs were get- 
ting less and less. After three weeks I was 
completely paralyzed in both my legs. 

“This was all when I was with the Pesh 
Merga and all the help I had was infusion 
and some tablets for the pain. They wanted 
to transport me to Tehran but this was im- 
possible because of the bad weather condi- 
tions. Roads were hard to travel, snow was 
falling and of course the war in the area was 
dangerous. I couldn't ride a donkey in my 
condition, and had to be transported lying 
down. 

"After four weeks my condition was get- 
ting very bad and they decided that they 
should try to transport me. But after a cou- 
ple of hours they had to stop because I was 
frozen and the pain in my legs was unbear- 
&ble. They couldn't give me anything else in 
Kurdistan, only some tablets and infusion. 
On 20th February I arrived in Tehran. The 
journey [to Iran] took four days and I trav- 
elled on а donkey. This біте I managed be- 
cause the weather was milder and there were 
more people to help me. 

“Ғігвб I came to Sardasht and after опе 
day to Tabriz. After one night in Tabriz I 
was brought to Tehran by aeroplane. I went 
to Luqman Hakim Hospital and stayed there 
for two months until 4th May * * *" 

On 13 January 1988, Amnesty International 
called on the Iraqi Government to inves- 
tigate reports of the security forces' use of 
thallium poisoning against political oppo- 
nents. There was no response from the gov- 
ernment. However, Iraq's ambassador to the 
United Kingdom stated, in press interviews, 
that the allegations were false and bi- 
zarre”. 

FOOTNOTES 


1CCPR/C/1/Add.45, 8 June 1979. 

2CCPR/C/37/Add.3, 18 July 1986. 

3Penal Code (Article 66) and the Juvenile 
Law (Article 1). 

4Taken from a statement delivered by the 
Observer delegation of Iraq at the 40th Ses- 
sion of the United Nations Sub-Committee 
on Prevention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities, during the discussion of 
Agenda Item 6 (Geneva, 18 August 1988). 

5Prior to the creation of the State of Iraq 
in 1921, АП persons living in that region were 
registered under either the Ottoman or Ira- 
nian protectorates. Тһе two protectorates 
were divided along confessional lines: Sunni 
muslims (both Arabs and Kurds) were reg- 
istered under the Ottoman protectorate, 
while Shi'i muslims (both Arabs and Kurds) 
were registered under the Iranian protector- 
ate. When the State of Iraq was created and 
Iraqi nationality introduced, each person 
was obliged to register on his nationality 
form his original protectorate. The thou- 
sands of families deported to Iran by the 
Iraqi government following the outbreak of 
the war in 1980 were those whose original 
protectorate was Iranian (referred to as 
taba'iyya). They include people whose fami- 
lies had lived in Iraq for generations, held 
Iraqi citizenship and carried out military 
service in the Iraqi armed forces. Apparently 
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the sole criterion used for their deportation 

was that their nationality forms indicated 

that they were of Iranian descent or 
taba'iyya. 

Also deported to Iran have been Feyli 
Kurds who, unlike the vast majority of Iraqi 
Kurds, are Sh'i muslims. Over the years, 
large numbers of Feyli Kurdish families have 
been expelled from Iraq by successive 
Ba'thist governments. Historically, Feyli 
Kurds had been associated with opposition 
groups in Iraq: the communists in the 1950s, 
the Kurdish nationalists in the 1960s and 
1970s and, most recently, the Shi'a move- 
ment in the country. 

8 CCPR/C/1/Add. 45, 8 June 1979, pages 44-45. 

7CCPR/C/1/Add. 45, 8 June 1979, pages 65-66. 

*'Torture in Iraq: 1982-1984 (AI Index: MDE 
14/02/85). 

Joint Resolution replacing Docs. B2-171, 
179 and 187187 of 9 April 1987. Published in Of- 
ficial Journal of the European Communities, 
No. C 125/132, 11 Мау 1987. 

TESTIMONY BY JOSHUA R. GILDER, PRINCIPAL 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR HUMAN 
RIGHTS AND HUMANITARIAN AFFAIRS, JUNE 
15, 1990 

17.8. RELATIONS WITH IRAQ 


Human rights, as such, are not recognized 
in Iraq. As our report details, the ordinary 
Iraqi citizens knows no personal security 
against government violence. Disappear- 
ances, followed by secret executions, appear 
to be common. In some cases, а family only 
learns that one of its loved ones has been ex- 
ecuted when the security services return the 
body and, in line with the Iraqi regime's 
TON of justice, require the family to pay a 

e. 

The penalty for expressing opinions 
deemed objectionable by the regime is swift 
and brutal. We believe that over the past ten 
years many thousands to tens of thousands— 
and I will speak to the inexactitude of our 
figures in a moment—have been arrested by 
the secret police on suspicion of opposition 
to the government. While the judicial sys- 
tem seems to function fairly well by regional 
standards for people accused of crimes with 
no political implications, there is not even 
the charade of due process for those charged 
with security-related offenses. I should add 
that security-related offenses are broadly de- 
fined to include such routine criminal mat- 
ters as currency violations. 

Torture is routine, for security offenses 
and ordinary crimes alike, and confessions 
extracted under torture are admissible in 
court. Treatment is reported to be the worst 
immediately following arrest and during the 
period of interrogation and investigation, 
which can last for months. 

Compiling accurate information on human 
rights in Iraq is made extremely difficult by 
the highly secretive and repressive nature of 
the regime. Diplomatic travel is severely re- 
stricted, and most Iraqis are, quite under- 
standably, fearful of speaking their minds to 
foreigners—or to anyone else for that mat- 
ter. 

The Iraqi regime is authoritarian in the 
extreme. There are some exceptions. The 
practice of religion is largely free. There has 
been some attempt to relax the worst as- 
pects of the statist command economy. In 
general, however, the regime is ruthless in 
its efforts to maintain absolute control over 
the population. 

Control is exercised in part through the 
Baath Party apparatus. The party is a secre- 
tive one. While it has a large grass roots 
membership, decisionmaking is concentrated 
among the few at the top. The lower ranks 
serve as informers on the political reliability 
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of their neighbors. There are many other in- 
telligence networks through which the gov- 
ernment monitors the citizenry, as well as 
keeps a careful eye on the military and the 
Baath Party itself. I have already described 
the punishment for stepping out of line, or 
being deemed unreliable by the government. 
Periodically, over the last two years, the re- 
gime announced that it had uncovered incip- 
ient coup plots within the military. Hun- 
dreds were arrested. We do not know how 
many were executed. 

The Baath Party is a Pan-Arabist party. 
As such, it has integrated Arabs of various 
religions and sects quite well, but has had 
trouble finding an ideological niche for 
Iraq's non-Arab citizens, most of whom are 
Kurds. The disaffection of elements of the 
Kurdish population did not begin with Baath 
Party rule, but the current government’s 
policy has resulted in enormous human 
rights abuses. 

With respect to the Kurds, the Iraqi gov- 
ernment has followed a policy of carrot and 
stick. It has sought to gain the support of as 
many Kurdish tribes as it can, using the car- 
rot of ethnic cultural freedom. There is a 
Kurdish Autonomous Region with its own in- 
stitutions, providing patronage for Kurdish 
tribes that support the regime. Kurdish lan- 
guage and culture are fostered, and edu- 
cation in Kurdish is available through the 
secondary level. 

But the stick of Iraqi policy has been bru- 
tal. During the Gulf War, in which Iran took 
advantage of the dissatisfaction among 
Kurdish tribes, the Iraqi Government began 
a campaign of destroying suspect villages, 
relocating the populations to closely- 
watched cities and new settlements. After 
the ceasefire with Iran, Iraq’s campaign to 
dislodge rebels from the areas they con- 
trolled was accompanied by the shocking, in- 
discriminate use of chemical weapons—kill- 
ing thousands of men, women, and children. 
After Iraqi troops regained these areas, de- 
struction of villages and towns, and popu- 
lation transfers were speeded up, until fi- 
nally some 500,000—about one-seventh of the 
entire Kurdish population of Iraq—were dis- 
placed. Although we understand Iraqi au- 
thorities are now allowing displaced villag- 
ers to commute to their lands to cultivate 
the fields and orchards, we remain extremely 
concerned about the overall effects of this 
massive displacement. 

Let me stress that in detailing our con- 
cerns over the treatment of Iraqi Kurds we 
are not taking a position on the roots or 
aims of Kurdish rebellions, but rather on 
abuses of internationally recognized human 
rights. The United States Government sup- 
ports the territorial integrity of the states 
in this region, and holds that Kurds should 
seek to fulfill their aspirations peacefully 
within this context. 

During the last two years the Government 
of Iraq has announced its intention to insti- 
tute reforms. Wartime travel restrictions 
have been relaxed, permitting large numbers 
of Iraqis to travel abroad for the first time in 
eight years. Elections for the National As- 
sembly and the Kurdistan Autonomy Council 
were held in April and September 1989, re- 
spectively. Independents were allowed to 
run, and some Baath Party members were 
defeated. However, all candidates were care- 
fully screened for support for the Govern- 
ment, and in any event neither body has any 
real power or legislative function as we 
would understand the terms. 

A new constitution has been drafted and 
was submitted to the President last January. 
According to a recent Iraqi press report, the 
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draft has undergone the finishing touches by 
& panel of six members of the Iraqi leader- 
ship, and it will soon be submitted to the Na- 
tional Assembly and to a popular referen- 
dum. 

1% is, however, one thing to adopt а con- 
stitution and another thing to respect it. 
The current Iraqi constitution includes 
clauses on respect for human rights, à ban on 
torture, and the independence of the judici- 
ary—none of which has any apparent effect 
in practice. If Iraq wishes to end inter- 
national criticism of its human rights 
record, it must take steps that are real, not 
cosmetic. It must end the climate of fear im- 
posed by its security apparatus and hold 
meaningful elections that are more than а 
mere charade. It must institute a truly inde- 
pendent judiciary and allow for а truly free 
press that does more than simply parrot the 
government line. 

Most important of all, it must treat its 
citizens with dignity and give them the 
chance to live secure in their own homes and 
persons—free from the omnipresent threat of 
government repression and violence. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, COUNTRY RE- 
PORTS ON HUMAN RIGHTS PRACTICES FOR 
1989 


Iraq is in effect а one-party state governed 
by the Arab Ba'ath Socialist Party (ABSP) 
through а Revolutionary Command Council 
(RCC) which has both executive and legisla- 
tive authority under the provisional Con- 
stitution of 1968. Saddam Hussein holds deci- 
sive power as President of the Republic, 
Chairman of the RCC, and Secretary-General 
of the Regional Command of the ABSP. Two 
other small parties are essentially support 
groups for the Government. In 1989 the Gov- 
ernment announced its intention to adopt a 
multiparty system enshrined іп а new con- 
stitution. Elections for the National Assem- 
bly—which has few powers—were held April 
1. A draft constitution which would report- 
edly allow а multiparty system was com- 
pleted in 1989 and is expected to be put to a 
referendum іп early 1990. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether this will dilute the 
monopoly of power held by Saddam Hussein 
апа the ABSP. Iraq's population comprises 
many disparate groups, most notably Shi'a 
and Sunni Muslim Arabs, Kurds, Turcomans, 
and various Christian sects, predominantly 
Assyrians and Chaldeans. 

Iraq's military is large and well trained, 
and parts of it, notably the Fursan, or Kurd- 
ish tribal levies, have responsibility for secu- 
rity within the Kurdish autonomous region. 
The National Police is responsible for civil 
order. 

The Government exerts а high degree of 
control over the economy, dominated by the 
petroleum sector, and owns all major indus- 
tries. The Government has been carrying out 
& program of divestiture and privatization in 
agriculture, tourism, services, and light in- 
dustry, and is trying to attract investor cap- 
ital and expertise in the operation of the 
economy. However, close government regula- 
tion of economic activity is expected to con- 
tinue. 

Iraq's human rights record remained abys- 
mal in 1989. Effective opposition to govern- 
ment policy is stifled; the intelligence serv- 
ices engage in extensive surveillance and uti- 
lize extralegal means, including torture and 
summary execution, to deal with antiregime 
activity. The civil rights of Iraqi citizens 
continue to be sharply limited, and Iraqis do 
not have the right to change their govern- 
ment. The freedoms of speech and press and 
of assembly and association are virtually 
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nonexistent. Other important human rights 
problems include continuing disappearances 
and arbitrary detentions, lack of fair trial, 
widespread interference with privacy, exces- 
sive use of force against Kurdish civilians, 
and an almost total lack of worker rights. In 
addition to the repressive domestic controls 
that predate the war with Iran, tight war- 
time controls, including travel restrictions, 
remain in effect despite the August 1988 
cease-fire with Iran. 

An armed Kurdish insurgency continued in 
1989, but at a reduced level. Although there 
were no allegations that the Government 
used chemical weapons against Kurdish ci- 
vilians in 1989, as it did in 1988, in its efforts 
to crush the rebellion, it continued to vio- 
late the human rights of elements of the 
Kurdish population. The Government an- 
nounced in June that in its campaign to sup- 
press the rebellion it has pursued a program 
since 1987 of establishing a depopulated secu- 
rity zone along the full length of Iraq's bor- 
ders with Iran and Turkey. Under this pro- 
gram, the Government has destroyed villages 
within a 30-kilometer-wide zone and relo- 
cated approximately 500,000 Kurdish and As- 
syrian inhabitants into more easily con- 
trolled and protected towns, cities, and 
newly constructed settlements in traditional 
Kurdish areas. 

RESPECT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
Section 1. Respect for the Integrity of the 
Person, Including Freedom from: 
а, Political and Other Extrajudicial Killing 


For years execution has been an estab- 
lished Iraqi method for dealing with per- 
ceived political and military opponents of 
the government, including, but not limited 
to, members of the outlawed Da'wa organiza- 
tion (an Iran-supported fundamentalist Shi'a 
Muslim group that has engaged in acts of 
international terrorism). In some cases, a 
family only learns that one of its members 
has been executed when the security services 
return the body and require the family to 
pay a fine. 

Amnesty International (АТ), in its presen- 
tation before the U.N. Subcommission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities in August, stated that it had 
received allegations that some 80 army de- 
serters were executed in December 1988 and 
charged that the Government executed 11 of 
its Kurdish opponents in March and April 
1989. 

Іп its February report, ''Iraq: Children: Іп- 
nocent Victims of Political Repression," AI 
stated that it receives allegations of hun- 
dreds of executions in Iraq each year. AI 
cited the case of 29 Kurdish children and 
youths allegedly executed іп January 1987. In 
addition, AI, in its 1989 Report covering 1988, 
cited allegations that hundreds of civilians, 
including women and children, were exe- 
cuted at Tanjaro Military Garrison, 
Sulaimaniya province. Independent informa- 
tion to confirm the allegations cited in АІ 
reports is not available. 

b. Disappearance 


In the February report, AI asserted that 
thousands of people arrested over the years 
by Iraqi security or intelligence forces re- 
portedly have ''disappeared" while in deten- 
tion, with many feared executed. In its Au- 
gust presentation to the U.N. 
Subcommission, AI reported the disappear- 
ance in mid-April of Mulla Muhammad 
Dalgayi, described as the imam of Qal'at 
Diza, who was among delegates from 
Kurdistan who reportedly met with govern- 
ment officials to appeal against forced set- 
tlement of the Kurds at Qal'at Diza. He was 


reportedly arrested in Baghdad and has since 
disappeared. An Assyrian organization based 
in the United States charged in March that 
the whereabouts of 33 Assyrians, who took 
advantage of the amnesty issued by the Gov- 
ernment and returned to Iraq from Iran and 
Turkey, were unknown. 
c. Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman, or 
Degrading Treatment or Punishment 


The Constitution prohibits torture and 
prescribes stiff punishment for it, but it is 
clear that both physical and psychological 
torture are used by the authorities, espe- 
cially the security policy. Given the rigid 
chain of command within the Government 
and the security services, torture could not 
be practiced without the knowledge or au- 
thorization of senior officials. 

Emigre groups and former prisoners assert 
that persons detained by the security police 
for political or security-related matters are 
frequently tortured and mistreated. Treat- 
ment is reported to be worst immediately 
following arrest and during the period of in- 
terrogation and investigation, which can last 
for months. Torture and brutal treatment 
are not limited to political cases. 

Security-related offenses are broadly de- 
fined and include such routine criminal mat- 
ters as currency violations. 

In its 1989 Report, AI stated that the rou- 
tine torture and ill-treatment of prisoners 
continued to be widely reported. It said the 
victims included detainees below the age of 
18 who were reportedly beaten, whipped, 
given electric shocks, and deprived of food. 
The Government categorically denied any 
use of torture against children as an official 
policy or as a practice, and stated its readi- 
ness to consider fully any individual allega- 
tion with a view to bringing perpetrators to 
justice. Impartial observers have so far been 
unable to look into these allegations. 

d. Arbitrary Arrest, Detention, or Exile 


While the Constitution and legal code pro- 
vide for the rights of citizens and place 
checks on police powers in such areas as ar- 
rest, detention, imprisonment, and search, 
these provisions have virtually no weight in 
political or national security cases, although 
they are generally respected in ordinary 
criminal cases. Security police not only 
make arbitrary arrests but also secretly de- 
tain suspects, whose fate sometimes becomes 
known only after they have been executed. 
Security charges have included espionage, 
treason, and conspiracy against Iraq, in col- 
laboration with unnamed foreign enemies. 

The relocation of 500,000 Kurdish villagers 
to other areas of Kurdistan since 1987 may be 
considered a form of internal exile. The Gov- 
ernment declared in June 1989 that it was 
creating an uninhabited security zone to en- 
sure the safety and security of citizens in the 
border regions (who were subjected to shell- 
ing and military operations during the war 
with Iran) and to provide better services to 
the villagers. 

Although the Government has ceased ex- 
pelling Iraqis of supposed Iranian descent, 
most of the few remaining Iranians have 
been imprisoned or live under the fear of de- 
portation or incarceration. Spouses of Iraqis 
of Iranian orgin are required to obtain a di- 
vorce or suffer the same consequences, More- 
over, other Iraqis, whose grandparents are 
shown not to be of Iraqi origin, are subject 
to arbitrary detention and deportation. 

With regard to forced or compulsory labor, 
see Section 6.c. 


e. Denial of Fair Public Trial 


Iraq's legal system provides for investiga- 
tion by police and then by an inquiry judge 


who may refer а case to the courts or dismiss 
it. Judges try criminal cases; there are no ju- 
ries. Convictions may be appealed to the 
Court of Appeal and then to the Court of Cas- 
sation, the supreme court. Тһеге are по 
Shari's courts per se in Iraq; however, family 
courts administer Shari's law modified by 
Iraqi custom. 

Trials of oridinary cases are held in civil, 
criminal, and religious courts and are open. 
Defendants are entitled to counsel—at gov- 
ernment expense if the defendant is indigent. 
Charges and evidence are available for re- 
view by the lawyer. Appellate courts hear 
cases not under the jurisdiction of the Revo- 
lutionary Courts. 

In contrast to ordinary cases, security 
cases are handled by the Revolutionary 
Courts, which usually hold closed trials. Se- 
curity cases include espionage, treason, 
smuggling, currency exchange violations and 
drug trafficking. The right of defense in such 
courts is said to be severely restricted, The 
“special courts" constituted by the RCC for 
specific incidents, such as the reported con- 
spiracy against the regime in 1979, are also 
closed. These special tribunals are appar- 
ently exempt from constitutional safeguards 
of defendants’ rights; defendants are held in- 
communicado, and confessions extracted by 
torture are admissible. Appeals can be taken 
only to the chairman of the RCC. However, 
the utility of this appeal is questionable, 
since there are reports that executions take 
place shortly after trial. 

Political dissent in Iraq is taken by the au- 
thorities to encompass a wide range of ac- 
tivities and, in an environment where public 
acknowledgement of arrest or imprisonment 
is rare, it is extremely difficult to estimate 
the number of political prisoners. In its 1989 
Report, AI stated that thousands“ of politi- 
cal prisoners continued to be arbitrarily ar- 
rested and detained, especially members of 
prohibited political parties, Army deserters, 
апа draft resisters. Relatives, including chil- 
dren of suspects, are said to be held as hos- 
tages to compel confessions. 


f. Arbitrary Interference with Privacy, 
Family, Home, or Correspondence 

The Constitution provides protections for 
the inviolability of the home, and strong cul- 
tural values reinforce these protections. Po- 
lice must obtain а search warrant before en- 
tering the home of a criminal suspect. How- 
ever, warrants are not required for the arrest 
of security suspects. Although most arrests 
occur outside the home, there have been re- 
ports of forced entry and arrest by the secu- 
rity police, particularly of suspected mem- 
bers of the outlawed Da'wa organization. 

Although the Constitution provides for the 
confidentiality of mail and telegraphic and 
telephone correspondence, many Iraqis be- 
lieve that the monitoring of telephones is а 
common practice and that all mail is subject 
to review by censors. The security services 
апа Ba'ath Party maintain pervasive net- 
works of informers. The Government main- 
tains а close watch against Iranian attempts 
to exploit dissatisfaction among Iraqi Shi'a, 
who adhere to the branch of Islam prevalent 
in Iran. 


g. Use of Excessive Force and Violations of 
Humanitarian Law in Internal Conflicts 


Elements of Iraq's Kurdish population have 
engaged in armed struggle with all govern- 
ments of Iraq periodically since the 1920's. 
The outbreak of the Iran-Iraq war in 1980 
врагкей а new antigovernment insurgency 
by Kurdish elements, many of whom fought 
with or aided Iran during the war. From 1981 
to 1989, the Government's efforts to crush 
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the rebellion militarily resulted in approxi- 
mately 8,000 deaths, many of them civilians 
killed indiscriminately by chemical weapons 
in 1988. 

Although the fighting was at a reduced 
level in 1989, Kurdish military operations 
continued, as did government measures to 
contain them. Kurdish rebels continued to 
announce their hostility towards the central 
Government. On August 29, 1989, the leader 
of one group of insurgents stated to the press 
in Geneva that hís group would target for- 
eign interests in Iraq supporting the Iraqi re- 
gime. At year's end, the cycle of Kurdish re- 
bellion and government repression remained 
unresolved. 

Section 2. Respect for Civil Liberties, Including: 
&. Freedom of Speech and Press 


The freedoms of speech and press are not 
respected. The Constitution prohibits “апу 
act aimed at undermining the national unity 
of the people, provoking racial, sectarian, 
and regional bigotry, or violating gains and 
achievements of the country." The Govern- 
ment views political dissent as a threat to 
its security and strictly controls speech and 
all information media. All publications are 
subject to censorship. The Government and 
the Ba’ath Party own and operate the press, 
radio, and television. The media do not criti- 
cize the Government, and news reporting is 
strongly biased. There is no presentation of 
opposition viewpoints. 

Few foreign periodicals reach Iraq and 
those that do may be censored. Western 
newspapers are not sold. Foreign visitors’ 
magazines, newspapers, cassettes, cameras, 
and video cassettes may be confiscated at 
the airport. To control the dissemination of 
political leaflets, word processors and com- 
puters must be registered. Failure to register 
is a criminal offense. Iraqis no longer need to 
register their typewriters or photocopiers, 
but foreigners in Iraq must do so. Taking 
photographs of military installations, gov- 
ernment buildings, or areas near sensitive lo- 
cations is forbidden and punishable by im- 
prisonment. Journalists and photographers 
visiting Iraq at the invitation of the Govern- 
ment are required to present film taken in 
Iraq for inspection by the authorities. 

b. Freedom of Peaceful Assembly and 
Association 


These freedoms are severely limited. Pub- 
lic meetings may only be organized under 
the auspices of the Government or the 
Ba’ath Party. Association for nonreligious 
purposes and demonstrations without gov- 
ernment approval have met with severe re- 
pression. Professional organizations are sub- 
ject to control by the Ba’ath Party Central 
Vocational Bureau. 

For a discussion of freedom of association 
as it applies to labor unions, see Section 6.a. 

c. Freedom of Religion 


Iraq is an ethnically and religiously di- 
verse society. Since its rise to power in 1968, 
the Ba’ath Government, while carefully con- 
trolling religious groups, has enforced toler- 
ance of religious diversity, seeking to sub- 
merge religious differences in the promotion 
of secular nationalism. A 1981 law gave the 
Ministry of Endowments and Religious Af- 
fairs the authority to promulgate laws and 
regulations governing places of worship, ap- 
pointment of clergy, publication of religious 
literature, and participation in religious 
councils and meetings. Muslim religious 
leaders operate under close government su- 
pervision, are considered government em- 
ployees, and receive their salaries through 
the Government. The Government admin- 
isters the principal Muslim shrines and 
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mosques and has provided allotments to 
them and to churches for maintenance and 
refurbishing. There are no penalties under 
Iraqi law for changing one’s religion, al- 
though there is a social stigma for Muslims 
who convert to another faith. 

While the Government has assumed much 
greater authority in Islamic religious affairs 
since 1981. It has been less intrusive into the 
religious affairs of Iraq's Christians, who 
number more than 500,000 and constitute 
nearly 4 percent of the population. Their 
freedom of worship in churches of estab- 
lished denominations is legally protected, 
but they are not permitted to proselytize or 
to hold meetings outside church premises. 
Convents and monasteries exist, and some 
new churches have been constructed, in some 
cases with government financial support. 
The Jewish community has decreased from 
150,000 following World War П to under 400. 
There is no evidence of recent persecution. 
One synagogue in Baghdad still functions. 

d. Freedom of Movement Within the Coun- 
try, Foreign Travel, Emigration, and Repa- 
triation 


Iraqis are generally free to travel within 
the country and to change their residences of 
workplaces. However, they are likely to be 
constrained by social, cultural, and religious 
traditions which define the areas occupied by 
the various ethnic and religious groups. Sen- 
sitive border and other security areas are off 
limits. There are police checkpoints on high- 
ways and outside major towns, but Iraqis and 
nondiplomatic foreigners travel freely in 
nonrestricted areas. 

The Government's harsh campaign to sup- 
press Kurdish rebels, involving mass reloca- 
tions of Kurdish villagers, has nullified the 
right of hundreds of thousands of Kurds to 
choose their place of residence. Since the 
Government began its programs of forced re- 
location in 1987, an estimated 500,000 people 
have been uprooted. Since traditional Kurd- 
ish culture has been deeply embedded in the 
rural village, the forced removals and razing 
of villages has had a destructive impact on 
the lives of some half a million Kurds. 

Most foreigners who remain in the country 
for more than 30 days and all Iraqis must ob- 
tain exit permission. Travel has been se- 
verely limited since September 1986, when 
the Government imposed tight restrictions 
on currency exchange. These restrictions 
were eased somewhat in 1989, but the most 
an Iraqi may exchange is 1,000 dinars ($3,220). 
Because of the drain on the economy caused 
by the war and reconstruction, permission to 
travel abroad is restricted to a few cat- 
egories of Iraqis, including officials, busi- 
nessmen, government-approved students, and 
persons needing medical treatment. In 1989 
the Government eased restrictions to permit 
one parent to visit his or her offspring who is 
studying or working abroad. 

While permission for medical treatment 
abroad may be granted, permission to trans- 
fer hard currency abroad to pay for it may 
not be. In cases of those desiring medical 
treatment in the United States, the Govern- 
ment now requires a bond to be posted by an 
American friend or relative with the Iraqi 
embassy in Washington before exit permis- 
sion is granted. The minimum amount of 
this bond is $10,000. The Government some- 
times limits the countries an Iraqi traveler 
may visit and, should the traveler visit a 
nonauthorized country, a small fine may be 
levied upon his return. Iraqis who have resi- 
dences abroad may depart the country, pro- 
vided they originally left before the war 
began. A married woman must have the per- 
mission of her husband to travel abroad. 
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The Government сап require а prospective 
traveler to post a substantial bond to assure 
his return. The RCC decreed in 1987 that 
Iraqi students abroad who refuse to return to 
Iraq must reimburse the Government for all 
education received in Iraq or abroad at gov- 
ernment expense. The decree is applicable 
retroactively to students who have refused 
to return since May 16, 1983, the date the 
Government began requiring employees leav- 
ing government jobs before 20 years of serv- 
ice to reimburse the State for the cost of 
their education. Amounts due can be recov- 
ered by confiscation; nonpayment may result 
in imprisonment. Each student must provide 
& guarantor before traveling abroad. This 
guarantor and the student's parents may be 
held liable if the student fails to return. 

There is no specific ban on emigration or 
special restrictions for members of minority 
groups; however, emigration is discouraged. 
For the past several years, almost all of 
those given permission to emigrate have 
been Christian Iraqi wives of former Iraqi 
citizens now living abroad as citizens of an- 
other country. Prospective emigrants have 
had travel permission delayed and have been 
harassed. Many emigrants leave behind sub- 
stantial property because of the difficulty of 
exporting assets. Currency exchange viola- 
tions are considered national security of- 
fenses, and penalties can be severe. 

Моп-Ігаді spouses of Iraqi citizens who 
have resided in Iraq for 5 years are required 
to take Iraqi nationality or leave Iraq. Many 
people, including several Americans, have 
thus been obliged to accept Iraqi citizenship 
and are therefore subject to the present trav- 
el restrictions. In March 1984, an order by the 
RCC reduced the residency period before nat- 
uralization to 1 year for the spouses of Iraqi 
citizens employed in government offices. The 
Iraqi spouse faces penalties for noncompli- 
ance, including loss of job, a fine of approxi- 
mately $10,000, and repayment of the costs of 
education. Iraq does not recognize the con- 
cept of dual nationality, and many Iraqi 
"dual nationals," especially the children of 
ап Iraqi father and a mother of поп-Ігаді 
birth, have been denied permission to leave 
Iraq to visit the country of their other na- 
tionality. 

In recent years, the Government has insti- 
tuted special programs to encourage repatri- 
ation of qualified professionals. Aliens of 
Iraqi origin can apply for a document per- 
mitting them to enter and exit from Iraq 
without a visa. 

Other persons of Iraqi origin are permitted 
to return, including many persons who were 
admitted to other countries as refugees. А 
number of such people, especially Assyrian 
Christians, have returned on temporary vis- 
its. They are free to come and go, within the 
limits of the present travel restrictions, 
since they are not considered to have vio- 
lated Iraqi laws. However, those who emi- 
grated only after the beginning of the Iran- 
Iraq war, including several U.S. permanent 
resident aliens, have been unable to depart 
from Iraq after returning. In September and 
November 1988 and in February and March 
1989, the Government announced amnesties 
for Kurds who fled the country for any rea- 
son. Approximately 2,000 have voluntarily re- 
turned from refugee camps in Turkey. 

Section 3. Respect for Political Rights: The 

Right of Citizens to Change Their Government 

Iraqi citizens do not have the ability 
peacefully to change their government. 
President Saddam Hussein and the RCC rule 
Iraq through the Ba'ath Party. It reportedly 
has some 1.5 million adherents, representing 
about 9 percent of the population. 
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There are two other small legal political 
parties, both Kurdish. They and the Ba'ath 
Party constitute the Patriotic and Progres- 
sive National Front, essentially a vehicle of 
support for the Government. Members of the 
military or security services may engage in 
political activities only within the Ba'ath 
Party. Association with the party is not re- 
quired for appointment to senior government 
positions or military ranks or election to 
National Assembly, but is normally nec- 
essary to attain political influence. Opposi- 
tion groups, including various Kurdish 
groups and splinter parties, are severely re- 
pressed. The Communist Party was removed 
from the National Front and declared illegal 
in 1979. The Da'wa organization, а violent 
Shi'ite group, is still proscribed, and its 
members are subject to incarceration and 
execution, as are members of other parties 
believed to be cooperating with Iran. Plans 
the Government announced in 1988 to permit 
legal formation of opposition parties were 
not implemented in 1989. 

General elections were held for the 250-seat 
National Assembly in April. Though in the- 
ory possessing a wide range of official duties, 
the Assembly exercises little real authority. 
The majority of the more than 900 can- 
didates were independents, although all sup- 
ported current government policies. The 
elections by secret ballot were more open 
than in the past, and some high-ranking 
Ba'ath party officials were defeated. 

The biennial elections for the Legislative 
Assembly of the Kurdish Autonomous Re- 
gion were held in September 1989. All 174 
candidates, from the three legal parties and 
independents, had to satisfy the same re- 
quirements as National Assembly сап- 
didates. The Legislative Assembly does not 
exercise meaningful authority. 

In October 1989, an Experts Commission 
finished drafting a new Constitution to re- 
place the Provisional Constitution of 1970. 
Iraqi officials assert that the new Constitu- 
tion will provide more guarantees of human 
rights. However, the new Constitution has 
not yet been made public pending approval 
by President Saddam Hussein and the RCC. 


Section 4. Governmental Attitude Regarding 
International and Nongovernmental Inves- 
tigation of Alleged Violations of Human 
Rights 
The Government allows one human rights 

group to operate inside Iraq, but this is 
largely under government control. The Gov- 
ernment has rarely cooperated with private 
foreign groups or international organizations 
in investigating events or practices in Iraq. 

The Government denies charges that it 
violates human rights, and claims that the 
information on which AI and other human 
rights groups base their charges comes from 
pro-Iranian and Kurdish Iraqi exile groups in 
London and Paris. In its 1989 report on chil- 
dren in Iraq, AI cited several instances іп 
which Iraqi authorities had commented on 
AI reports or responded to AI inquiries, but 
in each case these authorities had defended 
the Government’s actions as justifiable or 
denied the accuracy of АГв information. А 
resolution before the U.N. Subcommission on 
the Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities in August 1989, rec- 
ommending that the U.N. Commission on 
Human Rights study the human rights situa- 
tion in Iraq, was narrowly defeated. 

Iraq does cooperate with the International 
Committee of the Red Cross in efforts to re- 
settle Iranian civilian refugees in third coun- 
tries, and the U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees has had a permanent representative 
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in Iraq since April 1988 who registers Iranian 
refugees and works for their resettlement. 

Section 5. Discrimination Based on Race, Ser, 

Religion, Language, or Social Status 

The Ba’ath Party is committed to the 
equality of the sexes, and a series of laws 
since it came to power in 1968 has steadily 
improved the status of women. There have 
been laws to protect women from exploi- 
tation in the workplace; grant subsidized 
maternity leave; permit women to join the 
regular army, popular army, and police 
forces; and equalize women’s rights in di- 
vorce, land ownership, taxation, suffrage, 
and election to the National Assembly. In 
the 19708, the Government imposed legal 
penalties on families that opposed sending 
their women to literacy schools, and on men 
who were seen harassing women. While the 
application of these laws has resulted in sig- 
nificant tangible improvements for women, a 
number of problems remain. Married women 
may still travel abroad only with the permis- 
sion of their husbands. School enrollment of 
females has been increasing in recent years, 
reaching 45 percent in elementary schools 
a 36 percent in secondary schools in 1985- 

Women represent about 47 percent of agri- 
cultural workers and about 25 percent of the 
total work force. The war accelerated the 
Government's drive to elevate the status of 
women, and it appears to have significantly 
reduced, if not removed, barriers to the ac- 
ceptance of women in traditional male roles. 
Women are increasingly employed as archi- 
tects, construction engineers, oil engineers, 
air traffic controllers, and factory and farm 
managers. Their role in the armed forces is 
limited to the medical field. 

Violence against women, such as wife beat- 
ing and rape, is known to occur but little is 
known about its extent. Such abuse is cus- 
tomarily dealt with within the tightly knit 
Iraqi family structure because of the value 
attached to personal privacy in this conserv- 
ative society. Consequently, there is по pub- 
lic discussion of the subject, and there are no 
official statistics. Excessive violence against 
women would be grounds for divorce and 
criminal charges, but suits brought on these 
charges in Iraq are believed to be rare. 

The use of minority languages is unre- 
stricted. Kurdish is an official language used 
in schools and media in Kurdish areas. 
Turcomans publish in their dialect of Turk- 
ish, and Christians often use Aramaic as well 
as Arabic. 

The Shi’a, who make up roughly 55 percent 
of the population, have historically been eco- 
nomically, politically, and socially disadvan- 
taged throughout much of the Middle East. 
The Government has a declared policy to 
raise their living standards and equalize op- 
portunities for their economic and profes- 
sional advancement. For four centuries, po- 
litical power in Iraq has been concentrated 
in the hands of the Sunni minority. Sunni 
Arabs, who comprise 20 to 25 percent of Iraq's 
population, dominate the RCC, the Regional 
Command of the Ba'ath Party, and the Cabi- 
net. However, increasing numbers of Shi'as 
hold prominent positions, and the economic 
status of the Shi’a has improved through in- 
tensive government investment in the eco- 
nomic and educational infrastructure of 
southern Iraq. 

Although Christians sometimes allege dis- 
crimination in education and jobs, adherence 
to their religion has not prevented many 
from obtaining wealth and professional ad- 
vancement. The Deputy Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister, а Chaldean Christian, has 
represented Iraq at meetings of the foreign 
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ministers of the Organization of the Islamic 
Conference. Other Christians hold important 
official and private positions. 

Citizens considered to be of Iranian origin 
carry special identification. They are often 
precluded from desirable employment and 
their advancement may be impeded. Many 
"Iranian" families have been in Iraq for gen- 
erations. The two holiest shrines of Shi'a 
Islam, the prevalent sect in Iran, are located 
in Iraq. For generations Iranians have come 
to Najaf and Karbala on pilgrimage or to 
study in the seminaries, and many settled 
there. Some *'Iranians" say their forebears 
were not from Iran but claimed Iranian na- 
tionality to evade Ottoman military con- 
scription. 

Section 6. Worker Rights 
a. The Right of Association 


Trade unions independent of government 
control do not exist in Iraq. Under the trade 
union organization law of June 2, 1987, a new 
single trade union structure was prescribed 
for organized labor. Workers in private and 
mixed enterprises and in cooperatives—but 
not public employees or workers in state en- 
terprises—have the right to join a local 
union committee. The committees form 
trade unions which in turn are part of pro- 
vincial trade union federations. At the top is 
an umbrella organization, the Iraqi General 
Federation of Trade Unions, which is organi- 
cally linked to the Ba’ath Party and re- 
quired to promote party principles and poli- 
cies among union members. The General 
Federation is affiliated with the Inter- 
national Confederation of Arab Trade Unions 
and the Communist-controlled World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. It is also active in 
the tripartite Arab Labor Organization, 
headquartered in Baghdad. 

Although workers legally have the right to 
strike, after providing notice to the Labor 
Ministry, no such strikes were reported in 
1989. There was a 1-йау wildcat walkout by 
Egyptian workers protesting excessive work 
hours. 

b. The Right To Organize and Bargain 
Collectively 

The right to bargain collectively is not 
recognized. Salaries for public sector work- 
ers (i.e. the bulk of the employed) are set by 
the Government. Wages in the private sector 
are set by the employers or negotiated indi- 
vidually with workers. 

Iraq, which has ratified International 
Labor Organization (ILO) Convention 98 on 
the Right to Organize and Bargain Collec- 
tively, was criticized by the ILO's Commit- 
tee of Experts (COE) in 1969 for the fact that 
its new labor code of 1987 fails to provide 
workers with protection against antiunion 
discrimination. The COE also expressed re- 
gret that the 1987 Act on trade union organi- 
zations did not provide for collective bar- 
gaining. 

There are no export processing zones in 


c. Prohibition of Forced or Compulsory 
bor 

Although compulsory labor is prohibited 
by law, during and shortly after the war with 
Iran the Popular Army, the militia of the 
Ba'ath Party, employed press-gang methods 
to draft recruits. However, these activities 
ceased in November 1988, and the Popular 
7 was for the most part demobilized іп 
1989. 

ILO supervisory bodies again in 1989 ex- 
pressed concern that the Penal Code permits 
the punishment of civil servants with іпіргіз- 
onment, including compulsory prison labor, 
for breaches of labor discipline, which in- 
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clude resigning from one's job. A November 
cabinet meeting, reported in the govern- 
ment-directed press, quoted the remark of a 
minister that resignation from government 
jobs should be free, confirming that here- 
tofore civil servants have had to buy their 
way out of government service. 

d. Minimum Age for Employment of Children 


Children are frequently encouraged to 
work as necessary to support the family, but 
the employment of children under age 14 is 
forbidden in all enterprises other than small- 
Scale family enterprises. Children between 
the ages of 14 and 18 who are employed are 
protected by law: they work fewer hours and 
have more privileges than adult workers. 

e. Acceptable Conditions at Work 


The workweek in urban areas is 6 days, 7 to 
8 hours a day, for workers in the private and 
mixed sectors. These provisions do not apply 
to agricultural workers whose workweek and 
hours of work per day can vary according to 
individual employer-employee agreements. 
Hours for government employees are set by 
the head of the ministry for which the em- 
ployee works. Many government employees 
routinely work longer than 8 hours a day, 
some of them as much as 12 hours per day. 

Occupational safety programs are in effect 
in state-run enterprises, and inspectors 
make visits irregularly to private establish- 
ments. Enforcement varies widely. A govern- 
ment decree to extend occupational safety 
and health protection was issued and subse- 
quently withdrawn in December 1988, report- 
edly resulting іп the dismissal of the Labor 
Miníster. 

A special problem arose after the Govern- 
ment decided in June to reduce drastically 
the amount of hard currency foreign workers 
could remit. It is widely believed that the 
Government took this measure to “encour- 
age" foreign workers to leave the country, 
thus freeing jobs for demobilized Iraqi sol- 
diers. Workers not on contract were particu- 
larly hard hit. Most of the over 2 million 
Egyptian workers in Iraq were manual labor- 
ers. When they learned they would be able to 
transfer only $32 per month, they began to 
leave Iraq in droves, an estimated 2,000 per 
day by air alone. Egyptian and other foreign 
workers in Iraq have claimed that some Iraqi 
employers forced them to work 12 to 15 hours 
a day for 8 hours' pay or refused to рау 
wages. The Government has admitted that 
Iraqi banks have been slow to pay remit- 
бапсев. Egyptian workers are in fact receiv- 
ing their savings a year after leaving Iraq. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, COUNTRY RE- 
PORTS ON HUMAN RIGHTS PRACTICES FOR 
1988 


Iraq is in effect a one-party state governed 
by the Arab Ba'ath Socialist Party (ABSP) 
through a Revolutionary Command Council 
(RCC) which has both executive and legisla- 
tive authority under the provisional Con- 
stitution of 1968. Saddam Hussein holds deci- 
sive power as President of the Republic, 
Chairman of the Council, and Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Regional Command of the ABSP. 
Two other legal parties are essentially sup- 
port groups for the Government. 

Iraq's population comprises many dispar- 
&te groups, most notably Shi'a and Sunni 
Muslim Arabs, Kurds, Turcomans, and var- 
ious Christian sects, predominantly Assyr- 
ians and Chaideans. 

Iraq's military is large and well trained, 
and parts of it have security responsibilities, 
notably the Fursan, or Kurdish tribal levies, 
which have responsibility for security within 
the Kurdish Autonomous Region. The na- 
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tional police is responsible for civil order. In 
addition, Iraq's intelligence services are 
widely feared, and have engaged in extensive 
surveillance and extralegal means to deal 
with antiregime activity, including torture 
and summary execution. 

The Government exerts a high level of con- 
trol over the economy, which is dominated 
by the petroleum sector. The state owns all 
major industries, including petroleum and 
banking. In agriculture, tourism, the serv- 
ices industry, and light industry, the Gov- 
ernment is engaged in a program of divesti- 
ture and privatization. Close government 
regulation of economic activity will be 
maintained, but the Government is trying to 
attract investor capital and expertise in the 
operation of the economy. 

Iraq’s abysmal human rights record re- 
mained unacceptable in 1988. Political and 
individual rights continued to be sharply 
limited, and the news media remained large- 
ly under government control and subject to 
censorship. In addition to repressive domes- 
tic controls that predate the war with Iran, 
tight wartime controls remained in effect 
after the cease-fire. These included a decree 
which prescribes the death penalty for any- 
one who damages the country’s military, po- 
litical, or economic position. Wartime travel 
restrictions, which prevent most Iraqis from 
departing the country, also remained in 
force. 

Most significant in 1988 were the grave 
human rights violations that occurred when 
the Iraqi armed forces moved to crush a 
longstanding Kurdish rebellion after the Au- 
gust 20 cease-fire with Iran. The campaign 
was marked by the use of chemical weapons 
against guerrillas and civilians alike. It 
marked an intensification of the program 
begun in 1987 to destroy villages and hamlets 
in Kurdish areas of northern Iraq, and to re- 
locate approximately half a million Kurdish 
and Assyrian villagers to more easily con- 
trolled towns and cities. In addition, there 
are unconfirmed reports that tens of thou- 
sands of Kurds have been removed from their 
homes to camps located outside traditional 
Kurdish areas of northern Iraq. 


RESPECT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


Section 1. Respect for the Integrity of the 
Person, Including Freedom from: 


a. Political Killing 


Execution has for years been an estab- 
lished method for dealing with perceived po- 
litical and military opponents of the Govern- 
ment, particularly members of the outlawed 
Da'wa Organization (an Iran-supported fun- 
damentalist Shi'a Muslim group that has en- 
gaged in acts of international terrorism). 
The Government has been accused of mur- 
dering Iraqi political opponents іп the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and Sudan; in the case of Sudan, 
the victim was a leader of the opposition Su- 
preme Assembly of the Islamic Revolution in 
Iraq, based in Tehran and closely linked to 
the Da'wa Organization. 

The Government’s intensified efforts to 
crush a Kurdish rebellion in northern Iraq 
resulted in approximately 8,000 deaths, many 
of them civilians, according to Kurdish 
sources. The Iraqi armed forces made exten- 
sive unlawful use of chemical weapons 
against both military and civilian targets in 
Iran and Iraqi Kurdistan. In the course of a 
March 16 battle between Iraqi forces and Ira- 
nian Revolutionary Guards in and near the 
Kurdish city of Halabja in northern Iraq, an 
estimated 600 to 3,000 civilians were killed by 
Iraqi chemical weapons. The United States 
condemned Iraq's action as a particularly 
grave violation of the 1925 Geneva Protocol 
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on chemical weapons, to which Iraq is a 
party, while noting that Iran also appears to 
have employed chemical weapons in the 
same battle. Several international teams, in- 
cluding а U.N. team and a team of Belgian 
doctors, confirmed the use of chemical weap- 
ons in this battle. Twice in 1988 the U.N. Se- 
curity Council condemned use of chemical 
weapons in the Iran-Iraq War. 

With the cessation of hostilities between 
Iran and Iraq in August, the Iraqi armed 
forces launched an offensive against Kurdish 
rebel forces. Combat troops from the Iranian 
front carried the battle to villages, which 
they claimed rebels were using for sanc- 
tuary. 

On several days in August, chemícal weap- 
ons were used in this campaign. Immediately 
thereafter, at least 60,000 Kurds fled across 
the border into Turkey. On September 8, the 
U.S. Department of State announced that it 
had conclusive evidence that Iraqi forces 
used chemical weapons unlawfully against 
Kurds and condemned its use. Since then, 
several groups including a U.S. Senate staff 
delegation, Physicians for Human Rights, 
and a British laboratory that analyzed soil 
samples, confirmed Iraq's use of chemical 
weapons in this campaign. The Iraqis have 
denied using chemical weapons against 
Kurds. 

In its 1988 Report, covering 1987, Amnesty 
International (AI) noted that at least 17 
Kurdish children aged 14 to 17 were executed 
in November and December 1987. AI also re- 
ported the poisoning of Kurdish opponents in 
November 1987 by security forces. 


b. Disappearance 


Iraqi emigrants have reported that some 
persons, particularly those detained by the 
security police for subversion, disappear fol- 
lowing detention. Kurdish rebels in northern 
Iraq have occasionally kidnaped foreign 
workers and businessmen. In its 1988 Report, 
AI noted that the disappearance“ of large 
numbers of people continued to be widely re- 
ported, and that many of them were feared 
to have been executed. 


c. Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman, or 
Degrading Treatment or Punishment 


The Constitution prohibits torture and 
prescribes stiff punishment for it, and the 
Government rejects charges that it practices 
torture. Nevertheless, reliable reports make 
clear that both physical and psychological 
torture are used by the authorities, espe- 
cially the security police. Given the rigid 
chain of command within the Government 
and security services, torture could not be 
practiced without the authorization of senior 
officials. 

According to emigre groups and former 
prisoners, persons detained by the security 
police for political or security-related mat- 
ters are frequently tortured and mistreated. 
Treatment is reported to be worst imme- 
diately following arrest and during the pe- 
riod of interrogation and investigation, 
which can last for months. Torture and bru- 
tal treatment are not limited to political 
cases. Security-related offenses are broadly 
defined to include such routine criminal 
matters as currency violations. 

The security forces' methods of torture, 
often employed to extract confessions or in- 
formation about the suspect and his col- 
leagues, reportedly include beatings with 
fists and rubber truncheons, electrical 
shocks to the genitals and other parts of the 
body, and the extraction of fingernails and 
toenails, as well as psychological torture. AI 
has reported that over the years the Govern- 
ment had denied allegations of torture even 
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when the allegations were supported by de- 
tailed medical evidence and that the Govern- 
ment had also failed to show that such alle- 
gations were ever investigated or that any 
perpetrators were brought to justice. In its 
1988 Report, AI noted that the routine use of 
torture by the security forces continued to 
be widely reported. It said that the victims 
included political prisoners, and cited a re- 
port that the bodies of 29 youths—who alleg- 
edly had been tortured shortly before being 
executed without trial in January 1987—were 
returned to their families bearing marks of 
torture. They had been among 300 Kurdish 
children and young people arrested in 1985. 


d. Arbitrary Arrest, Detention, or Exile 


The Constitution and legal code provide for 
the rights of citizens and place checks on po- 
lice powers in such areas as arrest, deten- 
tion, imprisonment, and search. These provi- 
sions are generally respected in ordinary 
criminal cases, but have little weight in po- 
litical or national security cases. Security 
police not only make arbitrary arrests but 
also secretly detain suspects, whose fate 
sometimes becomes known only after they 
have been executed. Security charges have 
included espionage, treason, and conspiracy 
against Iraq, often in collaboration with 
unnamed foreign foes. 

As part of its campaign to eliminate the 
Kurdish rebellion and to clear a security 
zone along its northern border, the Govern- 
ment continued the policy of relocating, 
sometimes forcibly, several hundred thou- 
sand Kurds. While most were moved to or 
near Kurdish towns and cities south of the 
mountains, there are unconfirmed reports 
that others were exiled to non-Kurdish parts 
of the country. The campaign involved wide- 
spread destruction of Kurdish villages, and 
some Turcoman and Christian villages near 
the front lines. 

In the past, Iraq has expelled to Iran large 
numbers of Iranians and Iraqis of supposed 
Iranian descent. These deportations ceased 
in the early 198075; however, most of the few 
remaining Iranians have been imprisoned or 
live under the fear of deportation or incar- 
ceration. Spouses of Iraqis of Iranian orgin 
are required to obtain a divorce or suffer the 
same consequences. Moreover, other Iraqis, 
whose grandparents are shown not to be of 
Iraqi origin, are subject to arbitrary deten- 
tion and deportation. Assyrian religious 
groups in the United States alleged in 1987 
that many Iraqi Assyrians were expelled to 
Turkey under this rule. 

With regard to forced or compulsory labor, 
see Section 6.c. 


e. Denial of Fair Public Trial 


Iraq’s legal system provides for investiga- 
tion by police and then by an inquiry judge 
who may refer a case to the criminal court. 
A judge tries criminal cases; there is no jury. 
Convictions may be appealed to a court of 
cassation or, in the case of major crimes, the 
High Court of Appeals. 

Trials of nonsecurity cases are held in 
civil, criminal, and religious courts and are 
open. Defendants are entitled to counsel. A 
lawyer is provided if a defendant cannot af- 
ford one. Charges and evidence are available 
for review. Appellate Courts hear cases not 
under the jurisdiction of the Revolutionary 
Courts. The Revolutionary Courts, which 
usually hold closed trials, deal with espio- 
nage, treason, smuggling, and drug traffick- 
ing. The right of defense in such courts is re- 
portedly severely restricted. 

The special courts" constituted by the 
RCC for specific incidents, such as the re- 
ported consipracy against the regime in 1979, 
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are also closed. These special tribunals are 
apparently exempt from constitutional safe- 
guards of defendants’ rights; defendants are 
held incommunicato, and confessions ex- 
tracted by torture are used. Appeals can be 
taken only to the Chairman of the RCC. 
However, the practical availability of this 
appeal is open to question, since there are re- 
ports that executions take place shortly 
after trial. 

Political dissidence in Iraq is taken by the 
authorities to encompass a wide range of ac- 
tivities and, in an environment where public 
acknowledgment of arrest or imprisonment 
is rare, it is extremely difficult to estimate 
the number of political prisoners. In its 1988 
Report, AI noted that “thousands of political 
prisoners" continued to be arbitrarily ar- 
rested and detained. 


f. Arbitrary Interference with Privacy, 
Family, Home or Correspondence 


The Constitution provides protections for 
the inviolability of the home, and strong cul- 
tural values reinforce these protections. Po- 
lice must obtain a search warrant before en- 
tering the home of a criminal suspect. How- 
ever, warrants are not required for the arrest 
of security suspects. Although most arrests 
occur outside the home, there have been re- 
ports of forced entry and arrest by the secu- 
rity police, particularly of suspected mem- 
bers of the outlawed Da'wa Organization. As 
their compaign against Kurdish rebels inten- 
sified, government forces conducted large- 
Scale searches of homes in Kurdish towns, 
and arrested and relocated large numbers of 
people. 

There is no legal protection against the 
monitoring of telephones, which many Iraqis 
believe to be а common practice. АП mail is 
believed subject to review by censors. The se- 
curity services and the Ba'ath Party are gen- 
erally assumed to maintain pervasive net- 
works of informers. 


Section 2. Respect for Civil Liberties, Including: 
а. Freedom of Speech and Press 


These freedoms are not respected. The Con- 
stitution prohibits “апу act aimed at under- 
mining the national unity of the people, pro- 
voking racial, sectarian, and regional big- 
otry, or violating gains and achievements of 
the country," and the Government views ро- 
litical dissent as & security threat and strict- 
ly controls speech, all information media, 
and assembly. The Government owns and op- 
erates the press, radic, and television. The 
media do not criticize the Government, and 
news reporting is strongly biased. Opposition 
viewpoints are not heard. Few foreign peri- 
odicals reach Iraq, and Western newspapers 
are not sold. Foreign visitors’ magazines, 
newspapers, cassettes, cameras, and video 
cassettes may be confiscated at the airport. 
To control the dissemination of political 
leaflets, typewriters and photocopying ma- 
chines must be registered. Taking photo- 
graphs of military installations, government 
buildings, or areas near sensitive locations is 
forbidden and punishable by imprisonment. 
Journalists and photographers visiting Iraq 
at the invitation of the Government are re- 
quired to present film taken in Iraq for in- 
spection by the authorities. 


b. Freedom of Peaceful Assembly and 
Association 
These freedoms are severely limited. Pub- 
lic meetings may only be organized under 
the auspices of the Government or the 
Ba'ath Party. Association for nonreligious 
purposes and demonstrations without gov- 
ernment approval have met with severe re- 
pression. Professional organizations are sub- 
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ject to control by the Ba'ath Party Central 
Vocational Bureau. 

For а discussion of freedom of association 
as it applies to labor unions, see Section 6.a. 


C. Freedom of Religion 


Iraq is an ethnically and religiously di- 
verse society. However, many non-Muslims, 
principally Jews and Christians, left Iraq 
under previous regimes. Since its rise to 
power in 1968, the Ba'athist Government, 
while carefully controlling religious groups, 
has enforced tolerance of religious diversity, 
seeking to submerge religious differences in 
the promotion of secular nationalism. A 1981 
law gave the Ministry of Endowments and 
Religious Affairs the authority to promul- 
gate laws and regulations governing places 
of worship, appointment of clergy, religious 
literature, and participation in religious 
councils and meetings. Muslim religious 
leaders operate under close government su- 
pervision, are considered government em- 
ployees, and receive their salaries through 
the Government. The Government admin- 
isters the principal Muslim shrines and 
mosques and has increased allotments to re- 
furbish and maintain them in an apparent 
attempt to win support from the devout. 

While the Government has assumed much 
greater authority in Islamic religious affairs 
since 1981, the law has not been invoked 
against Iraq’s Christian sects. Iraq’s Chris- 
tians number more than 500,000 and con- 
stitute nearly 4 percent of the population. 
Their freedom of worship in churches of es- 
tablished denominations is legally protected, 
but they are not permitted to proselytize or 
to hold meetings outside church premises. 
Convents and monasteries exist, and some 
new churches have been constructed, in some 
cases with government financial support. 
The Jewish community is believed to have 
decreased from 150,000 following World War П 
to under 400. It was severely persecuted in 
the past, but there is no evidence of recent 
persecution. One synagogue in Baghdad still 
functions. 


d. Freedom of Movement Within the Coun- 
try, Foreign Travel, Emigration, and Repa- 
triation 
Iraqis are generally free to travel within 

the country and to change their residences 
or workplaces. However they are likely to be 
constrained by social, cultural, and religious 
traditions which define the areas occupied by 
the various ethnic and religious groups. Sen- 
sitive border and other security areas are 
off-limits. Civilian travel in the war zone is 
restricted. Curfews are in effect where Kurd- 
ish insurgents have been active. There are 
police checkpoints on highways and outside 
major towns, but most Iraqis and foreigners 
travel freely іп nonrestricted areas. 

The Government's harsh campaign to sup- 
press Kurdish rebels, involving mass reloca- 
tions of Kurdish villagers, has nullified the 
right of hundreds of thousands of Kurds to 
choose their place of residence. An estimated 
250,000 to 300,000 Kurdish villagers were forc- 
ibly relocated in 1988; since the Government 
began its program of forced relocation in 
1987, an estimated 500,000 people have been 
uprooted. Since traditional Kurdish culture 
has been deeply embedded in the rural vil- 
lage, the forced removals and razing of vil- 
lages has had a destructive impact on the 
lives of some half a million Kurds. 

All Iraqis and most foreigners who remain 
in the country for more than 2 weeks must 
obtain exit permission. Travel has been even 
further limited since September 1986 when 
severe restrictions on currency exchange 
were imposed. Because of the war's drain on 
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the economy, permission to travel abroad is 
restricted to a few categories of Iraqis, in- 
cluding officials, government-approved stu- 
dents, and medical treatment abroad may be 
granted, permission to transfer hard cur- 
rency abroad to pay for it usually is not. The 
Government seeks to limit the countries an 
Iraqi traveler may visit and, should the trav- 
eler visit a nonauthorized country, a small 
fine may be levied upon his return. Iraqis 
who have residences abroad may depart the 
country provided they originally had left be- 
fore the war began. In general, a married 
woman must have the permission of her hus- 
band to travel abroad. 

The Government can require a prospective 
traveler to post a substantial bond to assure 
return. The RCC decreed in 1987 that Iraqi 
Students abroad who refuse to return to Iraq 
must reimburse the Government for all edu- 
cation received in Iraq or abroad at govern- 
ment expense. The resolution is applicable 
retroactively to students who have refused 
to return since May 16, 1983, the day the Gov- 
ernment began requiring those employees 
who left government jobs before completing 
the required 20 years of work to reimburse 
the State for the cost of their education. 
Amounts due can һе recovered by 
confiscation; nonpayment may result in im- 
prisonment. Each student must provide a 
guarantor before traveling abroad. This 
guarantor and the student’s parents may be 
held liable if the student fails to return. 

There is no specific ban on emigration or 
special restrictions for members of minority 
groups; however, emigration is discouraged. 
For the past several years, almost all of 
those given permission to emigrate have 
been spouses of foreign nationals. Prospec- 
tive emigrants have had travel permission 
delayed and have been harassed. Many emi- 
grants leave behind substantial property be- 
cause of the difficulty of exporting assets. 
Currency exchange violations are considered 
national security offenses, and penalties can 
be severe. 

Alien spouses of Iraq, citizens who have re- 
sided in Iraq for at least 5 years are required 
to become naturalized or leave Iraq. Many 
people, including several Americans, have 
thus been obliged to accept Iraqi citizenship 
and are therefore subject to the present trav- 
el restrictions. In March 1984, a resolution by 
the RCC reduced the residency period before 
naturalization to 1 year for the spouses of 
Iraqi citizens employed in government of- 
fices. The Iraqi spouse faces penalties for 
noncompliance, including loss of job, a fine 
of approximately $10,000, and repayment of 
the costs of education. Iraq does not recog- 
nize the concept of dual nationality, and 
many Iraqi “dual nationals," especially the 
children of an Iraqi father and a mother of 
non-Iraqi birth, have been denied permission 
to leave Iraq to visit the country of their 
other nationality. 

In recent years, the Government has insti- 
tuted special programs to encourage the re- 
patriation of qualified professionals. Aliens 
of Iraqi origin can apply for a document per- 
mitting them to enter and exit from Iraq 
without a visa. Former Iraqis can more eas- 
ily obtain visitors' visas than can other 
aliens, who generally must have a sponsor. 

Other persons of Iraqi origin are permitted 
to return, including many persons who were 
admitted to other countries as refugees. A 
number of such people, especially Assyrian 
Christians, have returned on temporary vis- 
its. They are free to come and go, within the 
limits of the present travel restrictions, 
Since they are not considered to have vio- 
lated Iraqi laws. However, those who emi- 
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grated only after the beginning of the Iran- 
Iraq War, including several U.S. permanent 
resident aliens, have been unable to depart 
Iraq after returning. AI reports that in No- 
vember 1987 the Government declared an am- 
nesty ‘ог Iraqis living abroad who had been 
convicted or suspected of political or crimi- 
nal offenses. It was not known whether any- 
one took advantage of it." In September the 
Government announced an amnesty for 
Kurds who fled the country during the Au- 
gust campaign. Approximately 1,400 returned 
from refugee camps in Turkey. 


Section 3. Respect for Political Rights: The 
Right of Citizens to Change Their Government 


Citizens do not have the right to change 
their government in Iraq. The Ba'ath Party, 
whose limited membership is dominated by 
the President and the party's Regional Com- 
mand, rules Iraq. The party reportedly has 
some 1.5 million adherents, representing 
about 10 percent of the population; but only 
some 50,000 active“ or full members, less 
than 0.33 percent of the population, partici- 
pate influentially in party activities. There 
are two other legal political parties, both 
Kurdish. They and the Ba'ath Party con- 
stitute the Patriotic and Progressive Na- 
tional Front, essentially а vehicle of support 
for the Government. The two minor parties 
carry on only limited activity. Members of 
the military or security services may engage 
in political activities only within the Ba'ath 
Party. Association with the party is not re- 
quired for appointment to senior government 
positions or military ranks or election to the 
National Assembly, but is normally nec- 
essary to attain political influence. Opposi- 
tion groups, including various Kurdish 
groups and splinter parties, are severely re- 
pressed. The Communist Party was removed 
from the National Front and declared illegal 
in 1979. The Da'wa Organization, a violent 
dissident Shi'ite group, із still proscribed, 
and its members are subject to incarceration 
and execution, as are members of other par- 
ties believed to be cooperating with Iran. 
The Government announced in November 
plans to permit the legal formation of oppo- 
sition parties. However, this development is 
unlikely to have a major effect on the nature 
of the regime. 

General elections were last held for the 
250-seat National Assembly in 1984. The Gov- 
ernment screened all the candidates for con- 
sonance with Ba'ath Party ideology. Though 
in theory possessing a wide range of official 
duties, the Assembly exercises little real au- 
thority. The most recent local elections were 
held in the Kurdish Autonomous Region in 
1986. With the term of the National Assembly 
having expired, elections are scheduled for 
March 1, 1989. 


Section 4. Governmental Attitude Regarding 
International and Nongovernmental Inves- 
tigation of Alleged Violations of Human 
Rights 
Iraq denies charges that it violates human 

rights. Iraqi officials claim that the 
informtion on which AI and other human 
rights groups base their charges comes from 
pro-Iranian and Kurdish Iraqi exile groups in 
London and Paris. Іп its 1988 Report, АІ 
noted several instances in 1987 in which Iraqi 
authorities had commented on AI reports or 
responded to AI inquiries, but in each case 
these authorities had defended their actions 
as justifiable. Iraq refused to permit any 
independent investigation, including one 
under U.N. auspices, of charges related to 
the use of chemical weapons in its campaign 
to suppress Kurdish rebels. Iraq adamantly 
denied such use. 
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There is no government office or official 
charged with investigating human rights and 
coordinating with other governments and 
international organizations on human 
rights. Iraq cooperates with the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross in ef- 
forts to resettle Iranian civilian refugees in 
third countries. The U.N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) in previous years sent 
several representatives to Iraq for brief peri- 
ods to register refugees and to work for their 
resettlement. A UNHCR representative has 
been in Baghdad since April 1988. 

Section 5. Discrimination Based on Race, Sez, 

Religion, Language, or Social Status 

The Ba'ath Party has been committed to 
the equality of the sexes, and a series of laws 
since it came to power in 1968 has steadily 
improved the status of women. Such laws 
have protected women from exploitation in 
the workplace; granted subsidized maternity 
leave; permitted women to join the regular 
army, Popular Army, and police forces; and 
equalized women's rights on divorce, land 
ownership, taxation, suffrage, and election 
to the National Assembly. In the 1970's, the 
Government imposed legal penalties on fami- 
lies that opposed sending their women to lit- 
eracy schools, and on men who were seen 
harassing women, However, women may still 
travel abroad only with the permission of 
their husbands. School enrollment of females 
has been increasing in recent years, reaching 
45 percent in elementary schools and 36 per- 
cent in secondary schools in 1985-86. 

Women represent about 47 percent of agri- 
cultural workers and about 25 percent of the 
total work force. The war accelerated the 
Government's drive to elevate the status of 
women, and some Iraqis believe it has per- 
manently broken cultural barriers to the ac- 
ceptance of women in traditional male roles. 
Women have become increasingly visible as 
architects, construction engineers, oil engi- 
neers, air traffic controllers, factory and 
farm managers, and Air Force pilots. Some 
40,000 women were reportedly volunteers іп 
the Popular Army in 1982. 

The use of minority languages is unre- 
Stricted. Kurdish, an official language, is 
used in schools and media in Kurdish areas. 
Turcomans publish in their dialect of Turk- 
ish. The Shi’a, who make up roughly 55 per- 
cent of the population, have historically 
been economically, politically, and socially 
disadvantaged throughout the Middle East. 
The Government has a declared policy to 
raise their living standards and equalize op- 
portunities for their economic and profes- 
sional advancement. For four centuries, po- 
litical power in Iraq has been concentrated 
in the hands of the Sunni minority. Sunni 
Arabs, who comprise 20 to 25 percent of Iraq's 
population, dominate the RCC, the Regional 
Command of the Ba'ath Party, and the Cabi- 
net. However, many Shi'as hold prominent 
positions, and the economic status of the 
Shi'a has improved. Nevertheless, the Gov- 
ernment maintains a close watch against 
Iranian attempts to exploit dissatisfaction 
among the Iraqi Shi'a, who adhere to the 
branch of Islam prevalent in Iran. 

Although Christians sometime allege dis- 
crimination in education and jobs, adherence 
to their religion has not prevented many 
from obtaining wealth and professional ad- 
vancement. The Deputy Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister, a Chaldean Christian, has 
represented Iraq even at meetings of the for- 
eign ministers of the Organization of the Is- 
lamic Conference. Other Christians hold im- 
portant official and private positions. Citi- 
zens considered to be of Iranian origin carry 
special identification, and they are often 
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precluded from desirable employment and 
their advancement may be impeded. Many 
“Iranian” families have been in Iraq for gen- 
erations. Some say their forebears were not 
from Iran but claimed Iranian nationality to 
evade Ottoman military conscription. 
Section 6. Worker Rights 
&. The Right of Association 


Industrial workers do not constitute a sig- 
nificant part of the total work force, whose 
principal components are agricultural work- 
ers, shopkeepers, and government employ- 
ees. Under the Trade Union Organization 
Law of June 2, 1987, a new single trade union 
structure was prescribed for organized labor. 
Workers in private and mixed enterprises 
and in cooperatives—but not public employ- 
ees or workers in state enterprises—have the 
voluntary right to join a local trade union 
committee. The trade union committees 
form trade unions which in turn are part of 
provincial trade union federations. At the 
top is an umbrella organization, the Iraqi 
General Federation of Trade Unions, which 
is organically linked to the Ba'ath Party and 
required to promote party principles and 
policies among union members. Тһе General 
Federation is affiliated to the International 
Confederation of Arab Trade Unions and to 
the Soviet-controlled World Federation of 
Trade Unions. It is also active in the tri- 
partite Arab Labor Organization which is 
currently headquartered in Baghdad. 

Although workers legally have the right to 
strike, after providing notice to the Labor 
Ministry, no strikes have been reported for 
almost 20 years. 

b. The Right to Organize and Bargain 
Collectively 


Even before the abolition of the Labor Fed- 
eration, the right to bargain collectively was 
not recognized. Labor legislation and prac- 
tice is uniform throughout the country. 
There are no export processing zones in Iraq. 

c. Prohibition of Forced or Compulsory 
Labor 


The Popular Army, the militia of the 
Ba'ath Party, employs press-gang methods 
to draft recruits. It sets up roadblocks and 
inducts eligible men on the spot; they are 
sometimes not allowed to contact their fam- 
ilies for weeks afterwards. Popular Army 
personnel perform duties in rear areas, free- 
ing regular army personnel for front line 
duty; they also perform many functions, 
such as reconstruction work, which would 
normally be done by the civilian labor force. 
However, on October 30 the Government an- 
nounced that the Popular Army would cease 
recruiting drives and begin to release Popu- 
lar Army inductees who were currently in 
training camps. There has been no evidence 
of recruiting into the Popular Army since 
this announcement, and measures are under 
way to significantly reduce its size. 

d. Minimum Age for Employment of Children 


Children are frequently encouraged to 
work as necessary to support the family, а 
common social practice in the Middle East. 
The employment of children is forbidden in 
all enterprises other than small-scale family 
enterprises. 

e. Acceptable Conditions of Work 


The workweek in urban areas is 6 days, 7 to 
8 hours à day, for workers in the private sec- 
tor. Hours for government employees are set 
by the head of the ministry for which the 
employee works. Many government employ- 
ees routinely work longer than 8 hours a day, 
some of them as much as 12 hours per day. 
Wages are set by the Government for public 
sector workers (i.e., the bulk of the em- 
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ployed) and do not adhere to any fixed per 
hour or per day rate; salaries are generally 
deemed low but adequate. Wages in the small 
private sector are set by supply and demand. 
Occupational safety programs are in effect in 
state-run enterprises, and inspectors make 
irregular visits to private establishments; 
enforcement varies widely. A new govern- 
ment decree to extend occupational safety 
and health protection was issued and subse- 
quently withdrawn in December 1988, report- 
edly leading to the dismissal of the Labor 
Minister. 

Тһе ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator's time has expired. 

Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from West Virginia 
is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The majority leader has 55 min- 
utes and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia would have such time as the ma- 
jority leader or his designee yields to 
him. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I yield 45 
minutes of the leader's time to the dis- 
tinguished President pro tempore. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from West Virginia, 
the President pro tempore, is recog- 
nized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority whip, Mr. 
FORD. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that certain materials, including 
newspaper reports and the two joint 
resolutions on which the Senate will 
vote today be printed at the close of 
my remarks. 

Тһе ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this is my 
39th year in Congress. This is my 33d 
year in the U.S. Senate. I have cast а 
total of 12,822 votes during these 39 
years in Congress. 

This vote today troubles me. I have 
cast difficult votes before: For exam- 
ple, in the case of the Panama Canal 
treaties and the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. 'There are three or four votes that 
Iregret having cast, one of them being 
my vote ín opposition to the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. But this vote today I 
think, Mr. President, may be the most 
important vote that I shall have cast 
in my career, certainly up to this 
point. 

Irepresent a State that is a patriotic 
State. My State is second to none in 
the number of men who died in the Ko- 
rean war and in the Vietnam war—the 
percentage of deaths in proportion to 
the eligible male population at that 
time. 

Stonewall Jackson, one of the great- 
est of all generals, was born in Clarks- 
burg, what is now West Virginia. I was 
born during the administration of 
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Woodrow Wilson іп 1917 during the 
First World War. My mother died when 
I was a little less than 1 year old on Ar- 
mistice Day of 1918. 

So, Mr. President, coming from a 
State which broke away from the Old 
Dominion during the Civil War to be- 
come the 35th star in the galaxy of 
stars, coming from a State, the motto 
of which is “Mountaineers are always 
free," coming from this background, 
my natural instincts are to support the 
President today. 

Тһе spirit of patriotism has a natural 
force which urges me in that direction, 
not just because it is President Bush or 
not just because the President seeks a 
vote in support of the second resolu- 
tion which will be voted on today, but 
because there is that spirit of patriot- 
ism that runs in the veins of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Germanic peoples and those 
from southern and eastern Europe who 
hewed the forests and fought the sav- 
ages and plowed the fields of West Vir- 
ginia. 

That would be my first instinct, my 
"gut" reaction, my gut“ feeling, to 
use a somewhat familiar idiom. 

But the question before the Senate 
today is too grave a question to be de- 
cided by the neigh of а horse or by a 
gut feeling. It is one which engages the 
heart and the mind as well as the vis- 
ceral impulse, and so I have sought to 
bring my mind and heart and all that 
is within me to bear on this grave 
issue. 

Mr. President, what is the question? 
The question, as I see it, is whether the 
Senate will stamp its imprimatur on 
the second resolution which authorizes 
the President to go to war at any time 
after midnight on Tuesday next, Janu- 
ary 15, unless provoked by Iraq before 
that time, or whether to support and 
vote for the first resolution, of which I 
am a cosponsor, and which would say 
to the President, Stay the course yet 
a little while; let sanctions have more 
time.” 

It is not an easy decision for me. Soc- 
rates, when asked whether it was bet- 
ter to marry or not, replied, ‘‘Which- 
ever you do, you will repent 1%.” 

Mr. President, I will not repent the 
vote that I am about to cast, and that 
is that we stay the course for now, give 
peace а further chance to work. Its 
pulse beat is not dead. It is still alive. 
Let us not cut off the life support 
mechanism just yet. 

There are those who say that it is up 
to Hussein as to whether or not we go 
over the brink next Tuesday after mid- 
night. Mr. President, that is our deci- 
Sion and not Hussein's. 

Fabius Buteo was the head of the 
Roman delegation that called on the 
Council of Carthage in the year 218 B.C. 
The Romans delivered an ultimatum to 
the Carthaginian council. The question 
was whether or not the Carthaginian 
council chose war or peace. Fabius 
Buteo said that within the fold of his 
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toga he held both war and peace and 
asked the Carthaginian council, 
“Which do you choose?" The council 
answered, It is your choice." Fabius 
then, with a symbolic gesture, said, 
"Then I will let fall war." And the 
Carthaginian council shouted, ‘‘We ac- 
cept 16.” And so it was in this very cas- 
ual way that these two great Medi- 
terranean powers in that day chose to 
go to war, a war which Livy, the 
Roman historian, who lived between 
the years 59 B.C. and 17 A.D., charac- 
terized as the most memorable of all 
wars ever waged—the Second Punic 
war. 

Mr. President, I think that we stand 
at a moment so grave and that the re- 
sponsibility is so great upon us that we 
should not cavalierly be hurried into 
an action that may cost this country 
its treasure and its blood beyond what 
the cost may be otherwise if we stay 
the course for yet a little time. 

Decisions of war and peace are the 
gravest choices that political leaders of 
our country are ever called on to make. 
In these decisions, our duty as leaders 
of a free society is to act judiciously 
above all else, keeping in mind our na- 
tional interests as we discern those in- 
terests from the coldest facts. 

Right now, the gravity of the choices 
facing the President and the Congress 
requires us to assess our national in- 
terests by a totally calm and rational 
standard. We ought not personalize or 
politicize the looming conflict. To do 
so would cloud our judgment at a time 
in our lives and in our careers that de- 
mands from us absolute lucidity. 

We would make a mistake in going to 
war to kick someone’s rear. I will not 
use the word that has been heard 
around here. We all know what is 
meant. We should not go to war in 
vengeance and indignation, or through 
any emotional distraction that might 
shorten our ability rationally to judge 
the outcome of our actions or the ways 
in which that outcome might affect our 
long-term national interests. 

Mr. President, those who will oppose 
the first resolution and support the 
second resolution say that we are at 
our peak now, our legions are brimful, 
our cause is ripe; that we must take 
the current when it serves or lose our 
ventures.” 

Mr. President, delay does not help 
Saddam. Delay will help the United 
States. We can use that time. Delay 
will cause Saddam to need additional 
spare parts. It will cost him in new 
equipment. It will cost him in treasure. 
He has no additional reservoir from 
which to get his manpower, nothing 
like that which the United States has. 
The United States can restore spare 
parts. It can restore equipment that 
has been cannibalized for spare parts. 
Saddam cannot. 

We are told that the coalition may 
fall apart if we delay. Mr. President, I 
do not believe that. If a coalition will 
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fall apart staying the course with sanc- 
tions, and the embargo, which has been 
overwhelmingly supported by the Unit- 
ed Nations, then what might we expect 
the coalition to do if there is a war? 

They say that American support may 
dwindle; the support of the American 
people may lessen. I do not believe 
that. I think that the support of the 
American people will grow if we meas- 
ure our actions, let the embargo have 
more time, and let diplomacy work. 

Mr. President, this is one Senator 
who, while he will not vote today to 
authorize war as of 1 minute past mid- 
night next Tuesday, January 15, this 
Senator will vote for a declaration of 
war a few months down the road. I have 
said this to the President of the United 
States at the White House. 

I believe the support here in the Sen- 
ate would be stronger for such an au- 
thorization 6 months from today. Why 
not 6 months? It was earlier envisaged 
that it might take a year or longer for 
the sanctions to work. Another 6 
months would not total a year. 

I think the consensus would be 
stronger here in the Senate if we meas- 
ure our actions, and be patient. There 
are those who say, well, there is a reli- 
gious holiday coming, and we should 
act before the religious holiday. The 
Ramadan will begin, as I understand it, 
on March 17 and end on April 16. And 
then there are the intensely warm 
months of June, July, and August. 

So there are those who say let us 
hurry, let us get our bid in, let us act 
now before the religious holiday, and 
before the hot months arrive. 

Mr. President, Machiavelli advised 
the Prince to study history; to study 
those who made war and to study the 
reasons for their victories or their de- 
feats, so that one would emulate the 
former and avoid the latter; and he ad- 
vised the Prince to choose someone 
whom the Prince should emulate, as 
Alexander the Great did Achilles, as 
Caesar did Alexander the Great, and as 
Scipio Africanus did Cyrus. 

Byron said History with all her vol- 
umes vast, hath but one page.’’ So, Mr. 
President, let us consult history. 

In 218, Hannibal had just crossed the 
Alps and lost 20,000 of his men out of 
the 46,000 who left the Rhone River just 
16 or 18 days before. At the battle of 
the Trebia, he was confronted with two 
Roman consular armies. The Roman 
military system consisted of two or 
more consular armies. There were two 
consuls, each elected for 1 year. Each 
consul had command of two legions. 
So, there were at least four legions fac- 
ing Hannibal at the battle of the 
Trebia. 

The two Roman consuls were Publius 
Cornelius Scipio and Tiberius 
Sempronius Longus. Longus wanted to 
rush into battle with Hannibal. Scipio 
advised waiting through the winter, 
biding their time. 
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Longus was impetuous and eager to 
fight immediately. А battle was 
fought. The Longus lost the battle, 
and, with it, 15,000 men. 

Mr. President, here, too, we are con- 
fronted with à weather problem. There 
is no doubt about it. But that will pass 
in time. We can utilize that time to 
good advantage. 

Some say the United States will suf- 
fer if we do not support the President. 
I took an oath, Mr. President, to sup- 
port and defend, not the President of 
the United States, whether he be a 
Democrat, such as Jimmy Carter, or a 
Republican like Ronald Reagan or 
George Bush, but to defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States. That is 
where my responsibility lies, and I in- 
tend to do that. 

I think it is better to be wise than 
simply tough. Patience does not dam- 
age prestige. Our prestige will not suf- 
fer if President Bush does not win this 
vote. 

What about the future prestige of our 
country in the Middle East if we go to 
war now? As Admiral Crowe summed it 
up in recent hearings: 

Even in winning, we could lose. Dealing ef- 
fectively in the Arab world will take all our 
resources of creativity and patience. And, 
thus, even a quick "knockout" of Iraqi 
forces may well unleash а cascade of out- 
comes and reactions that reduce our long- 
term ability to influence events in that re- 
gion. 

We are tied to the complexities of the 
Middle East in part because of oil de- 
pendency and energy reality, which 
might not be so severe if the Reagan 
administration had not dismantled the 
national energy policy that I put into 
place with Scoop Jackson and others іп 
this Senate when I was majority leader 
during the Presidency of President 
Carter. But that is behind us. That па- 
tional energy policy was dismantled. 
We have done little since to solve the 
energy dependency situation. 

Meanwhile, we have been able to ac- 
complish next to nothing to solve the 
Palestinian crisis. These and the con- 
tinued stark discrepancy between the 
haves and the have-nots in the Middle 
East, fueling а growing anti-Western 
Arab nationalism, are in the deep con- 
tours of the Middle East landscape. Un- 
less we roll up our sleeves on these fun- 
damental questions in the region and 
work with a true international coali- 
tion to solve them, we will have no end 
to the series of sorry episodes that 
have weighed us down for more than a 
decade now. 

War will not solve the root problems 
of the Middle East; we have said that, 
and we have known it. Only with a 
long-term commitment with resolve, 
patience, dedication, and the will to 
succeed, will we be able to address the 
complexities of the region. 

It is said that sanctions are not 
working. Mr. President, sanctions are 
working. Saddam's spare parts cannot 
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be replenished. His equipment that is 
cannibalized for the purpose of secur- 
ing spare parts cannot be made whole 
again. With us, it is different. 

I have been a strong supporter of the 
President's decisive action to respond 
to the defensive needs of Saudi Arabia 
and to punish Iraq for its invasion of 
Kuwait through an economic embargo. 
These twin goals have been largely suc- 
cessful up to now. 

Who expected them to work com- 
pletely by now? Even the President did 
not expect them to work so quickly. 
Meantime, Saudi Arabia has been safe- 
guarded from Iraqi invasion. And the 
economic stranglehold being tightened 
around Iraq's economy has not only de- 
nied Hussein any economic benefit 
from the aggression, but has also begun 
to cripple the Iraqi economy. These ac- 
tions have enjoyed substantial and con- 
tinued support from the American peo- 
ple and from the Congress, as well as 
from the international community. 

Mr. President, I say to those who say 
sanctions are not working: have we for- 
gotten so soon the celebrations of last 
year when we so correctly congratu- 
lated ourselves on the crumbling of the 
Soviet Empire in Eastern Europe, after 
more than 40 years? Forty years of pa- 
tience, willpower, strength, and re- 
solve. We were patient for 40 years. 
What has happened to that patience? 

Let us remember the lessons of his- 
tory. Edward Gibbon wrote of the Bat- 
tle of Hadrianople. The Roman Empire 
was divided into the western empire 
and the eastern empire. Valens was the 
emperor of the east. He was the brother 
of Valentinian, and the uncle of 
Gratian who was the emperor of the 
west. The Goths had gathered just a 
dozen miles from Hadrianople. Gratian, 
emperor of the west, was on his way to 
assist his uncle, the emperor of the 
east, but Valens was impetuous. He did 
not want to wait and share the glory of 
а victory over the Goths with Gratian, 
his nephew. So Valens rushed on to the 
field, and in one afternoon, two-thirds 
of the Roman Army was destroyed. А1- 
most as many Romans were killed and 
captured as died at the Battle of 
Cannae in 216 B.C. Had Valens exer- 
cised patience until Gratian could ar- 
rive with his legions, the Romans 
might have won, and the Goths might 
have been defeated. Valens lost his life 
in the battle. 

Mr. President, а superpower does not 
have to be impatient. Aristotle told the 
story that had been related to him by 
Antisthenes, a sardonic fable about the 
hares and the lions. The hares ad- 
dressed the assembly and demanded 
that all should have equality. But the 
lions said, ‘‘Where are your claws and 
your teeth?" 

Mr. President, а superpower has 
claws and has teeth. A superpower, as 
against this Third World power, does 
not have to be impatient or impetuous. 
A superpower does not have to feel 
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rushed. We can afford to be patient and 
let sanctions work. 

They say the morale of our soldiers 
will suffer if we give the embargo more 
time to work. Mr. President, we should 
have thought about this before we pro- 
ceeded to double our forces in Saudi 
Arabia and terminate the rotation pol- 
icy in the Middle East. Nothing dam- 
ages morale more than early, large 
losses of life. 

Mr. President, the Nation is fixated 
on the so-called countdown or the 
deadline established by the United Na- 
tions resolution demanding that Iraq 
evacuate its forces from Kuwait by 
January 15. 

Such self-imposed pressures need not 
dominate our provisions about what 
actions to take in the Persian Gulf. 
The U.N. resolution only asks member 
governments to decide for themselves 
how best to implement the demand 
that Iraq evacuate Kuwait. Why are we 
in such а rush to go to war when many 
avenues of diplomacy are apparently 
still being explored by the United Na- 
tions, by the French, by the Soviet 
Union and others? 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from West Virginia, 
the President pro tempore, has 13% 
minutes remaining of this time. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, the sanctions are 
working. Nobody disputes that. Grant- 
ed, they have not yet accomplished the 
goal of driving Saddam out of Kuwait. 
But who would expect them to have 
done that in these few short months. I 
heard the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. NUNN] say yesterday, I be- 
lieve, that Saddam Hussein had not 
been able to sell one drop of oil. Oil is 
the backbone of the Iraqi economy, and 
without the sale of oil, Hussein's cur- 
rency is going to dry up. He will not be 
able to buy anything after yet a little 
while. So the pressure on Saddam in- 
creases. 

Mr. President, we ourselves could use 
that time; we could use the time for 
another 6 months. Let Ramadan pass. 
Let the hot months of June and July 
and August pass. We could make good 
use of that time. 

I recently read that an American 
general said that our forces are not 
ready yet to go on the offensive. A lit- 
tle more time would enable our forces 
to get ready. I cannot believe that our 
forces would not benefit from addi- 
tional training in the desert, that they 
might become better acclimated to 
that harsh climate. A little more time, 
and all the buildup that we have read 
about can then be in place. 

Mr. President, I have been dis- 
concerted by reading that there is still 
а divided command in the desert; that 
we have not yet unified all of the allied 
forces under one command. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think it would be a mistake to 
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ко on the offensive until there is а uni- 
fied command. I am not а military 
man. I never served in any war. I built 
ships in World War II. I was a welder in 
Shipyards in Baltimore, MD, and 
Tampa, FL. But common sense would 
tell me, there should be only one com- 
mander at the top. 

Again let us resort to history. Hanni- 
bal, who has been proclaimed by some 
as the greatest soldier that the world 
has ever seen," knew that under the 
Roman military system there was a di- 
vided command. There were two con- 
suls. Each had two legions. And there 
was jealousy between the two consuls. 
Hannibal knew this. He did not have 
this problem. Hannibal exercised a sin- 
gle command; there was one brain and 
one will behind his planning, his de- 
signs, and his actions. 

At the battle of Cannae, which took 
place on August 2, 216 B.C., Paulus and 
Varro, the two Roman consuls, were at 
variance. Varro wanted to meet Hanni- 
bal on the plain. Paulus wanted to met 
Hannibal in a hillier region. They daily 
rotated their commands and on August 
2, it was Varro's day to command all of 
the Roman legions. Both Livy and 
Polybius, the Roman historian and the 
Greek historian, respectively, agree 
that there were eight Roman legions, 
5,000 men in a legion, 40,000 Romans 
with an equal number of allies, total- 
ing 80,000 foot soldiers and horsemen, 
but the wind, the Sun, and the dust 
were in the faces of the Romans that 
afternoon. The Roman armies were 
devastated. It was Hannibal's greatest 
victory in his 15 years in Italy. That 
was the lesson of Cannae. That was the 
lesson of а divided command. 

Fabius Maximus initiated а policy of 
cunctatio, putting off’ or avoiding 
battle with Hannibal's forces, knowing 
that Hannibal, like Saddam Hussein, 
could not replenish his resources. He 
could win battles, but he could not 
take walls and earthened works around 
cities. 

Knowing that Hannibal would run 
out of spare parts"—he had lost his 
elephants, and, in time, he lost his Nu- 
bian horsemen, his excellent cavalry— 
Fabius Maximus implemented his pol- 
icy of cunctatio, patience, avoid a bat- 
tle just now, let Hannibal's forces de- 
cline by attrition. In the long run, the 
policy of avoiding battle with Hannibal 
proved to be effective. 

Mr. President, а majority of the 
American people do not believe that we 
Should rush into war immediately. I 
now read from the Washington Post of 
January 11, this paragraph: 

While most Americans appear willing to go 
to war at some point after Tuesday if Iraq 
continues to occupy Kuwait, the latest Post- 
ABC poll continues to show that only a mi- 
nority of Americans want that war to begin 
when the deadline expires. 

Mr. President, something should be 
said about the cost of а war in treas- 
ure. We are going to end up paying for 
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most of Operation Desert Shield our- 
selves, as we will discover when the 
supplemental appropriations measures 
are submitted. We will end up fueling 
our deficit with а war and borrowing 
from the Germans and Japanese at 
Treasury bill auctions to fund our 
budget deficit because they would not 
provide the money up front to help us. 

Our projected deficit, as of now, for 
fiscal year 1991 is $320 billion. This is 
an American operation with a super- 
ficial covering of internationalism. It 
is а bitter pill for the American people 
to swallow, coated with the noble em- 
broidery of international collective 
burden sharing, and they will be swal- 
lowing the economic consequences of 
such a war for years to come. 

According to the Veterans' Adminis- 
tration, 72,000 World War I veterans are 
alive today, after 73 years; 8.6 million 
World War II veterans are living; 3.9 
million veterans of the Korean war are 
living; 7.7 million Vietnam veterans 
are alive. Society will be paying for 
health care and pensions for these vet- 
erans for many years to come, as we 
should. 

For fiscal year 1991, the Veterans’ 
Administration will provide in pension 
payments, readjustment benefits, and 
support for the Home Loan Guarantee 
Program in the amounts broken out by 
specific war service: World War I, $737 
million; World War II, $11.3 billion; Ko- 
rean war, $3.3 billion; Vietnam, $8.3 bil- 
lion; total, $23.637 billion. So, if war 
comes, the U.S. Government will be 
paying the costs for decades to come. 

Mr. President, there is a serious 
question of burden sharing here. I was 
provoked and insulted and embittered 
when I read in the Washington Post of 
Saturday, January 5, an Associated 
Press story headlined Japanese Appli- 
cation to Gulf Ended." 

And I now read therefrom: 

Japan's lone aid team in Saudi Arabía has 
returned home, and officials were unsure 
today whether the government would send 
more. 

The seven doctors and nurses who made up 
Japan's second medical team all had left by 
Dec. 28, the Foreign Ministry said today, 
ending a mission plagued by too few volun- 
teers and what critics say is the Japanese 
people's unwillingness to consider Iraq's oc- 
cupation of Kuwait their problem. 

Both míssions drew only a total of two 
dozen volunteers. Two ministry officials who 
accompanied the second team are the only 
Japanese personnel still among the more 
than half-million U.S.-led troops massed in 
the Persian Gulf region. 

Critics say Japan's inability to put to- 
gether а 100-member medical team as prom- 
ised in September reflects an insular mental- 
ity that has undercut government efforts to 
do more than send $4 billion to help pay for 
the troop deployment and aid poor states in 
the area that have suffered from boycotting 


"We are still not sure whether we really 
can ... make a meaningful contribution," 
said a Foreign Ministry official, speaking on 
condition of anonymity. He said another 
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medical mission was possible but “has not 
been worked out yet.“ 

Іп а poll last month, 62 percent of Japanese 
questioned opposed sending anything more 
than financial aid to the gulf. 

So, Mr. President, while the Amer- 
ican people will send their doctors to 
the Persian Gulf, while the American 
people will do without adequate medi- 
cal care, will do without their medical 
personnel to a high degree, the Japa- 
nese will not even send a volunteer 
team—a volunteer medical mission to 
the Persian Gulf. 

Mr. President, the United States is 
working nearly alone in this effort. It 
is clear that many, if not most, of our 
major allies in Europe do not share our 
enthusiasm for this adventure. Money 
is not pouring into our Treasury in a 
genuine burden-sharing act by our al- 
lies. The administration is about to 
embark on the second phase of “Орег- 
ation Tin Сар.” We have to go around 
begging for contributions for this ef- 
fort. 

I salute and congratulate the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Sec- 
retary Baker for the leadership that 
they have demonstrated, for their dedi- 
cation, for their skill, and for their 
success to a point, in marshaling the 
strength of the United Nations behind 
this effort. 

But the total amount of cash and in- 
kind contributions provided by our al- 
lies as of the last report from DOD is 
less than $5 billion, an embarrassingly 
small sum. According to that report, 
the Germans have provided some $272 
million and the Japanese some $426 
million. Together, the two economic 
giants of Germany and Japan have 
hardly spoken eloquently with their 
pocketbooks. They have only opted to 
hold our coats, while we take on Hus- 
sein. 

Mr. President, I think this is a shame 
and a disgrace, that Germany and 
Japan, two countries which will benefit 
far more than will the United States, 
two countries whose dependence on the 
oil from the Middle East far exceeds 
our own need, will stand by and cyni- 
cally watch American men and women 
shed their blood in the sands of the 
Arabian desert and refuse to help to fi- 
nance, from their treasuries, the cost 
of this effort. 

Mr. President, I have difficulty find- 
ing the words adequately to express my 
feeling that such Nations would stand 
by. It is a monstrous disgrace and the 
American people will remember it. 

Mr. President, Francis Bacon wrote 
of the words that Croesus spoke to 
Cambyses, that peace was better than 
war because in peace the sons did bury 
their fathers, while in war the fathers 
did bury their sons." How appropriate 
at this moment. 

Mr. President, let Hussein get no 
comfort from the vote today. I antici- 
pate that the resolution offered by Sen- 
ator NUNN and others will not carry. 
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But, as the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I can assure Mr. Hus- 
sein that there will be no division here 
if war comes. 

I pray that the President will exer- 
cise patience and take time. He has it 
within his hands. But Saddam must 
know that we will all stand together 
and that, whatever the cost, the Senate 
will do its duty. We will not let down 
our men and our women in the Middle 
East. 

Mr. President, I know what it is to 
lose a grandson, and I know that there 
are many fathers and mothers and 
grandparents and wives and brothers 
and sisters who pray each night that 
their sons and daughters, their rel- 
atives, will come back home safely. I 
know what it is to lose a grandson. The 
greatest sorrow of my life was the loss 
of Michael. Let us hope for the best. 

So, Mr. President, in the words of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews: “let us run 
with patience the race that is set be- 
fore ив.” 

EXHIBIT 1 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 11, 1991] 
MOST BELIEVE WAR INEVITABLE, POLL SHOWS 

While most Americans appear willing to go 
to war at some point after Tuesday if Iraq 
continues to occupy Kuwait, the latest Post- 
ABC poll continues to show that only a mi- 
nority of Americans want that war to begin 
when the deadline expires. According to the 
survey: 

WASHINGTON Ровт-АВС NEWS POLL 

О. Do you approve or disapprove of the way 
George Bush is handling the situation caused 
by Iraq's invasion of Kuwait? 


[In percent] 
Disapprove 
69 29 
67 30 
59 36 
64 31 


75 21 


О. As you may know, the United Nations 
Security Council has authorized the use of 
force against Iraq if it doesn’t withdraw from 
Kuwait by Jan. 15. If Iraq does not withdraw 
from Kuwait, should the United States go to 
war with Iraq to force it out of Kuwait at 
some point after Jan. 15, or not? 


[In percent] 


Jan.9 16 — Dec. 18 


68 63 
29 32 30 32 
3 5 15 5 


9. How long after Jan. 15 should the United 
States wait for Iraq to withdraw from Ku- 
wait before going to war to force it out? 
(Asked only of those who said that the Unit- 
ed States should go to war with Iraq.) 


[In percent] 
Jan.9 ln. 6 
39 29 
з 49 
12 13 


Q. Just your best guess, do you think the 
United States is going to get involved in a 
war with Iraq, or not? 
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[In percent) 
Jan.9  Jan6 No.15 Oct. 14 Aug. 20 
Yes 86 72 71 69 6 
ю 12 23 22 28 29 
Don 2 5 7 3 5 


Q. Do you think the United States has 
done enough to seek a diplomatic solution to 
the Persian Gulf situation, or not? 


[In percent} 


Q. Do you think additional talks between 
the United States and Iraq would produce a 
diplomatic solution to the Persian Gulf situ- 
ation or not? 

[In percent] 


Q. The Bush administration opposes mak- 
ing any concessions to Iraq to get it to with- 


draw from Kuwait, including an іпбег- 
national conference оп Arab-Israeli prob- 
lems. Some people say such а conference 
would be а concession that would reward 
Iraqi aggression by linking the Arab-Israeli 
dispute with Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. Other 
people say such an agreement would be 
worth it if it got Iraq to withdraw from Ku- 
wait without a war. 

Do you think the United States should 
agree to an Arab-Israeli conference if Iraq 
agreed to withdraw from Kuwait, or not? 


lin percent) 
Jan. 


9 

66 

30 
1 


Note: Figures do not add to 100 percent оп 
the first question due to rounding. Jan. 9 fig- 
ures are based on a Washington Post-ABC 
News poll of 511 randomly selected adults 18 
years of age and older conducted nationwide 
Jan. 9. All other polls are based on samples 
ranging from 515 to 1,057 persons. The Jan. 6, 
Dec. 2, Nov. 15 and Oct. 14 polls are Washing- 
ton Post-ABC News polls. The Dec. 18 poll is 
& Washington Post poll. The Aug. 20 poll is 
an ABC News poll. Margin of sampling error 
is plus or minus 4 percentage points for the 
Jan. 9 poll and ranges from plus or minus 3 
to 5 percentage points for the other polls. 
Sampling error is, however, only one of 
many potential sources of error in these or 
any other public opinion polls. Interviewing 
was conducted by Chilton Research of 
Radnor, PA., and ICR Survey Research 
Group of Media, PA. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 5, 1991] 
JAPANESE MISSION TO GULF ENDED 


Токүо, January 4.—Japan's lone aid team 
in Saudi Arabia has returned home, and offi- 
cials were unsure today whether the govern- 
ment would send more. 

The seven doctors and nurses who made up 
Japan's second medical team all had left by 
Dec. 28, the Foreign Ministry said today, 
ending а mission plagued by too few volun- 
teers and what critics say is the Japanese 
people's unwillingness to consider Iraq's oc- 
cupation of Kuwait their problem. 

Both missions drew only a total of two 
dozen volunteers. T'wo ministry officials who 
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accompanied the second team are the only 
Japanese personnel still among the more 
than half-million U.S.-led troops massed in 
the Persian Gulf region. 

Critics say Japan's inability to put to- 
gether a 100-member medical team as prom- 
ised in September reflects an insular mental- 
ity that has undercut government efforts to 
do more than send $4 billion to help pay for 
the troop deployment and aid poor states in 
the area that have suffered from boycotting 
Iraq 


“We are still not sure whether we really 
can ... make a meaningful contribution," 
said a Foreign Ministry official, speaking on 
condition of anonymity. He said another 
medical mission was possible but has not 
been worked out yet.“ 

In a poll last month, 62 percent of Japanese 
questioned opposed sending anything more 
than financial aid to the gulf. 


S.J. RES. 1 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That (a) the Congress is 
firmly committed to reversing Iraq's brutal 
and illegal occupation of Kuwait. 

(b) The Congress authorizes the use of 
American military force to enforce the Unit- 
ed Nations economic embargo against Iraq; 
to defend Saudi Arabia from direct Iraqi at- 
tack; and to protect American forces in the 
region. 

(c) The Congress believes that continued 
application of international sanctions and 
diplomatic efforts to pressure Iraq to leave 
Kuwait is the wisest course at this time and 
should be sustained, but does not rule out de- 
claring war or authorizing the use of force at 
а later time should that be necessary to 
achieve the goal of forcing Iraqi troops from 
Kuwait. 

(d) The Congress pledges its full and con- 
tinued support for sustaining the policy of 
increasing economic and diplomatic pressure 
against Iraq; for maintaining our military 
options; and for efforts to increase the mili- 
tary and financial contributions made by al- 
lied nations. 

(e) The Constitution of the United States 
vests all power to declare war in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Congress will ex- 
peditiously consider any future Presidential 
request for a declaration of war or for au- 
thority to use military force against Iraq, in 
accordance with the following procedures: 
SEC. . CONGRESSIONAL PRIORITY PROCEDURES 

FOR CERTAIN JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 

(a) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this Act, 
the term joint resolution" means any joint 
resolution which is introduced in a House of 
Congress after the President has made a re- 
quest under section 1(е) and which consists 
solely of a declaration that a state of war ex- 
ists between the United States and Iraq or an 
authorization for the use of the Armed 
Forces of the United States against Iraq. 

(b) CONSIDERATION OF RESOLUTIONS.—Sec- 
tion 258A(b) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Control Act of 1985 (2 U.S.C. 901 
et seq.) shall apply to the consideration of 
any joint resolution under this Act, except 
that— 

(1) notwithstanding paragraph (2) of that 
section, the Majority Leader of the Senate 
may move to proceed to the consideration of 
а joint resolution at any time; 

(2) the time for consideration of а joint res- 
olution in the Senate shall be limited to not 
more than 20 hours during which time the 
time for debate on any amendment thereto 
shall be limited to not more than 2 hours, 
and the time for debate on any amendment 
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to such an amendment shall be limited to 
not more than 1 hour; 

(3) if, during the consideration of the joint 
resolution under paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, the Minority Leader has not had the 
opportunity to offer an amendment, he may, 
аб the expiration of the 20-hour period and 
the disposition of all pending amendments, 
offer an amendment which may amend lan- 
guage previously amended, on which there 
may be 2 hours of additional debate, which 
amendment shall be subject to one amend- 
ment thereto, on which there may be an ad- 
ditional 1 hour of debate; 

(4) the total time for consideration at any 
stage of the proceedings in the Senate of all 
amendments between the Houses of Congress 
апа motions with respect to all such amend- 
ments shall be limited to not more than 3 
hours (and the time for consideration of any 
such amendment or motion shall be limited 
to 30 minutes), and the total time for consid- 
eration of a conference report on a joint res- 
olution shall be limited to not more than 3 
hours; 

(5) any amendment between the Houses of 
Congress with respect to a joint resolution, 
and any amendment to such an amendment, 
shall be germane; 

(6) upon the expiration of the 3-hour period 
described in paragraph (4) of this subsection 
with respect to consideration of amendments 
between the Houses and upon disposition of 
any pending questions, no further amend- 
ments shall be in order and only the follow- 
ing motions shall be in order and shall be de- 
cided without debate; motions to concur, to 
disagree, to insist, to recede, to table, to re- 
quest or agree to conference, and motions to 
appoint conferees; 

(7) in the event that conferees are unable 
to agree within 24 hours after the House that 
requested conference was notified that the 
other House has agreed to conference, the 
conference shall be deemed to be discharged, 
and it shall be in order to consider any 
amendment or amendments in disagreement; 

(8) in paragraph (3)(С)(1) of that section, 
the phrase “ог to the order under section 
254” shall be deemed instead to read or to a 
declaration that a state of war exists be- 
tween the United States and Iraq or to an 
authorization for the use of the Armed 
257” of the United States against Iraq"; 
an 

(9) the following provisions shall not apply: 

(A) in paragraph (2) of that section— 

(1) the phrase “Оп ог”; and 

(11) the phrase (excluding Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and legal holidays)" the first place it 
&ppears; and 

(B) paragraphs (3)(C)(ii), (5), and (6) of that 
section. 

S.J. RES. 2 


Whereas the Government of Iraq without 
provocation invaded and occupied the terri- 
tory of Kuwait on August 2, 1990; and 

Whereas both the House of Representatives 
(in Н.Ә. Res. 658 of the 10186 Congress) and 
the Senate (in S. Con. Res. 147 of the 101st 
Congress) have condemned Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait and declared their support for inter- 
national action to reverse Iraq's aggression; 
and 

Whereas Iraq's conventional, chemical, bi- 
ological, and nuclear weapons and ballistic 
missile progranis and its demonstrated will- 
ingness to use weapons of mass destruction 
pose а grave threat to world peace; and 

Whereas the international community has 
demanded that Iraq withdraw uncondition- 
ally and immediately from Kuwait and that 
Kuwait's independence and legitimate gov- 
ernment be restored; and 
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Whereas the U.N. Security Council repeat- 
edly affirmed the inherent right of individ- 
ual or collective self-defense in response to 
the armed attack by Iraq against Kuwait in 
accordance with Article 51 of the U.N. Сһаг- 
ter; and 

Whereas, in the absence of full compliance 
by Iraq with its resolutions, the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council in Resolution 678 has authorized 
member states of the United Nations to use 
all necessary means, after January 15, 1991, 
to uphold and implement all relevant Secu- 
rity Council resolutions and to restore inter- 
national peace and security in the area; and 

Whereas Iraq has persisted in its illegal oc- 
cupation of, and brutal aggression against 
Kuwait: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This joint resolution may be cited as the 
"Authorization for Use of Military Force 
Against Iraq Resolution". 

SEC. 2. AUTHORIZATION FOR USE OF UNITED 
STATES ARMED FORCES. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—The President is au- 
thorized, subject to subsection (b), to use 
United States Armed Forces pursuant to 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 
68 (1990) in order to achieve implementation 
of Security Council Resolutions 660, 661, 662, 
664, 665, 666, 667, 669, 670, 674, and 677. 

(b) REQUIREMENT FOR DETERMINATION 'THAT 
USE ОҒ MILITARY FORCE IS NECESSARY.—Be- 
fore exercising the authority granted in sub- 
section (a), the President shall make avail- 
able to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the President pro tempore 
of the Senate his determination that— 

(1) the United States had used all appro- 
priate diplomatic and other peaceful means 
to obtain compliance by Iraq with the United 
Nations Security Council resolutions cited in 
subsection (a); and 

(2) those efforts have not been and would 
not be successful in obtaining such compli- 
ance. 

(c) WAR POWERS RESOLUTION 
MENTS.— 

(1) SPECIFIC STATUTORY AUTHORIZATION.— 
Consistent with section 8(a)(1) of the War 
Powers Resolution, the Congress declares 
that this section is intended to constitute 
specific statutory authorization within the 
meaning of section 5(b) of the War Powers 
Resolution. 

(2) APPLICABILITY OF OTHER  REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—Nothing in this resolution super- 
sedes any requirement of the War Powers 
Resolution. 

SEC. 3. REPORTS TO CONGRESS. 

At least once every 60 days, the President 
shall submit to the Congress a summary on 
the status of efforts to obtain compliance by 
Iraq with the resolutions adopted by the 
United Nations Security Council in response 
to Iraq's aggression. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator's time has expired. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, we are 
going to vote today, and I am glad of 
that. 

The Constitution makes it very clear 
that the Congress and only the Con- 
gress can declare war. By the same 
token, the Congress also has the re- 
sponsibility, if it is going to withhold 
the right to go to war, to stand up and 
speak. If we did otherwise we ignore 
our responsibility. 


REQUIRE- 
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It is very clear to me, after 16 years 
here in the U.S. Senate, there is no 
vote that I have cast, no vote that any 
of us has cast, that is going to stay 
more in the minds of the people we rep- 
resent than this vote today. Whichever 
way we vote, everybody is going to re- 
member how we vote. 

Some of us said they wished they 
could pass this by. If we did, we would 
violate our own duty and our own oath 
to the Constitution. 

I said before that I strongly support 
the Mitchell-Nunn resolution. I am à 
cosponsor of that. War is unpredict- 
able. Churchill said it was like riding 
the back of a tiger." One does not al- 
ways get off at the place one might 
want to choose. And nothing could be 
truer of a possible war with Iraq. 

There is no question in my mind that 
if there is а war, we will win. Saddam 
Hussein should be under no illusion 
about that. But I am very concerned 
that in this rush to go into war, we for- 
get what such а military victory 
means. Does it mean that Syria and 
Iran become the new dominant powers 
in the region? Does it mean a never- 
ending wave of Islamic fundamental- 
ism sweeping Egypt, Jordan, and any 
other Arab nation that fought along 
with us? Does it mean technoterrorism 
and bioterrorism that we could not 
even imagine? 

We do not lose by keeping the eco- 
nomic stranglehold we now have on 
Iraq. We have an unprecedented coali- 
tion of the allies. Why lose sight of 
that? Why give up this enormous ad- 
vantage that the United States has, 
something that in the postwar period 
we have never been able to obtain be- 
fore. 

As I said before, let us make war the 
last resort. Do not make war the first 
resort. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to voice my support for Presi- 
dent Bush's Persian Gulf policy and to 
add my objections to a congressional 
policy of indefinite sanctions and root- 
less hope. 

In contrast to what some in the 
media and Congress have argued, the 
President has made his case against 
Iraq with force and clarity. He has pur- 
sued his policy with wisdom and pa- 
tience. And now the Congress must 
choose between increasing the pres- 
sures on Iraq that may lead to peace, 
or pursuing a policy of delay and divi- 
sion. 

The world stands united in condemn- 
ing Iraq's unprovoked invasion of Ku- 
wait, а nation targeted for aggression 
merely because it was peaceful and 
wealthy. The reasons for this unified 
position are numerous and compelling. 
American national interests and those 
of most countries have been directly 
challenged by the aggressive moves of 
one outlaw nation. 
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It has been argued that our interven- 
tion in the Persian Gulf is solely be- 
cause of oil, that we are willing to go 
to war to protect the price at the 
pump. This argument both 
oversimplifies American interests in 
Persian Gulf oil and overlooks our 
other reasons for standing up to Iraqi 
aggression. 

If Iraq were to gain permanent con- 
trol of Kuwait's oil supply, Saddam 
Hussein would control 22 percent of the 
worldwide proven oil reserves, and he 
would be the neighbor to an additional 
49 percent located in Saudi Arabia and 
the other gulf countries. Iraq would 
thereby be іп а strong position to dic- 
tate oil production rates and prices, a 
position reinforced by the credibility of 
its military threat. With his ability to 
manipulate the flow of Persian Gulf 
oil, Hussein would gain more than а 
mere ability to burden American driv- 
ers. He would be in a position to 
threaten the economic stability of the 
industrialized world and ultimately our 
national security. 

We must also consider the indirect 
effects of Iraq's ability to control a 
large portion of the world's oil revenue. 
As Secretary of Defense Cheney told 
the Armed Services Committee last 
December, during the 1980's, while 
most Gulf States were investing their 
oil income on economic development 
and raising the living standards of 
their people, Iraq spent some $50 billion 
on military equipment. We have no 
reason to believe that Hussein's invest- 
ment priorities would change in the fu- 
ture. He appears determined to con- 
tinue to build a large and sophisticated 
military machine capable of coercing 
and directly challenging his neighbors. 
He already has amassed the largest 
military force in the region. 

Saddam  Hussein's geopolitical de- 
signs on the Middle East are ambitious 
and ominous. His goals include becom- 
ing the leader of the Arab nation, the 
destruction of Israel and the elimi- 
nation of Western capabilities to influ- 
ence events in the Middle East. His 
form of power politics reminds us more 
of the Middle Ages than the 1990's, al- 
though he clearly recognizes the im- 
portance of modern military might. 
While Iraq's military might is impres- 
Sive today, if left unchecked it will 
continue to grow and diversify. In the 
future Hussein's arsenal will likely in- 
clude nuclear weapons, interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, and biological 
weapons. At this point Iraq will no 
longer be merely a regional military 
threat but one with global reach. Un- 
fortunately, this day may arrive sooner 
than we anticipate. No one can say 
with certainty how soon Iraq will have 
some form of nuclear weapons capabil- 
ity. And as we have seen, Saddam Hus- 
sein demonstrates little reluctance to 
use whatever weapons he possesses. He 
has stated explicitly that if he could 
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strike at Washington he would not 
hesitate. I believe he is serious. 

Also at stake is the future of inter- 
national relations, what is now being 
referred to as the new world order. We 
have a long way to go before peaceful 
dialog supplants military force as a 
way of settling disputes and advancing 
national interests. Unfortunately, 
Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait threatens 
to derail this process. Every potential 
aggressor in the world today is watch- 
ing with great interest as Iraq stands 
up to the one power on Earth that can 
make this new world order a reality. If 
Iraq walks away from this crisis with 
even a partial victory the shock waves 
will be felt around the world and for 
years to come. If Iraq is not thoroughly 
rebuffed the message will be heard loud 
and clear that aggression pays. 

We must also consider the impact of 
this crisis on the image of the United 
States and our role in global affairs. 
The United States was the only coun- 
try that could have assembled a rapid 
and effective international response to 
Iraqi aggression. In many ways we are 
the only remaining superpower and our 
handling of this crisis will determine 
our international status. If we fail to 
achieve a satisfactory resolution to 
this crisis, U.S. global influence will be 
severely tarnished and we will need to 
rethink our entire approach to foreign 
and defense policy. 

Some have argued that our role as 
the leader of a military coalition 
aligned against an Агар country 
threatens to damage our relations in 
the Middle East and our ability to in- 
fluence the peace process. I believe the 
opposite is true. One reason that Mid- 
dle East peace has been so elusive is be- 
cause Arab radicalism has been an ob- 
stacle. This radicalism threatens not 
only Israel but also moderate Arab 
States who may be inclined to join us 
in forging lasting peace in the region. 
Our fight against Saddam Hussein is a 
fight against radicalism, which, if suc- 
cessful, should strengthen the forces of 
moderation and peace, just as our fail- 
ure would embolden those who seek a 
militant solution to Middle East prob- 
lems. 

In his attempt to resolve the crisis 
caused by Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, 
President Bush has explored every rea- 
sonable and honorable route to peace. 
He has instituted sanctions, built an 
international coalition to apply mili- 
tary pressure, and pursued diplomacy— 
all with commitment and patience. 
Seldom have decisions of this impor- 
tance been made with more care, cau- 
tion and consultation. Secretary of 
State Baker’s meeting with the Iraqi 
Foreign Minister has been a final sym- 
bol of his sincerity and commitment to 
exploring all reasonable options. 

Secretary Baker’s meeting with For- 
eign Minister Aziz makes it increas- 
ingly clear that a diplomatic solution 
may be beyond reach. The United 
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States and its allies have tried all fea- 
sible channels to convince Saddam 
Hussein that he must withdraw from 
Kuwait or risk being expelled by mili- 
tary means. Aziz’ cynical attempt to 
avoid even mentioning the invasion of 
Kuwait during his press conference on 
Wednesday, and his attempt to link 
every aspect of Iraqi aggression to Is- 
rael, makes it clear that the Iraqis 
have no intention of pursuing a serious 
political solution to the gulf crisis. 

Even if Iraq had been more interested 
in diplomatic interaction, I am skep- 
tical that such a path could have led to 
a satisfactory solution. The United 
States entered the process with a list 
of minimum demands upon Iraq—an 
unconditional withdrawal from Ku- 
wait, the restoration of the legitimate 
Kuwaiti government, the release of all 
hostages and respect for regional sta- 
bility. There is no room for the United 
States to compromise on these goals. 
Charles Krauthammer stated it suc- 
cinctly: “А conditional withdrawal, 
which is what a ‘diplomatic solution’ is 
all about, means aggression rewarded 
and Saddam rewarded.” 

If anything, United States demands 
need to be expanded to include the 
elimination of Iraq's nuclear, chemical 
and biological weapons programs and а 
significant reduction in its conven- 
tional military forces. Some have even 
advocated the removal of Saddam Hus- 
sein from power as a worthy U.S. objec- 
tive. Ironically, a diplomatic solution 
would more than likely lead to а situa- 
tion in which the source of the problem 
would remain unchanged ог be 
strengthened. Even if U.S. goals are 
not compromised their achievement 
will still be restricted to the symptoms 
of the problem. 

Га diplomatic solution offers little 
or no promise, as is now increasingly 
apparent, we are left with two op- 
tions—relying on sanctions to break 
down Hussein's will to resist or resort- 
ing to military action to force him 
from Kuwait. Neither option is free of 
risk. 

Many Members of Congress have sug- 
gested that pursuing a sanctions-only 
policy will be easy and risk-free. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 

Sanctions alone аге unlikely to 
produce Iraqi compliance with stated 
United States goals within the next 
several months. Most experts have esti- 
mated that it may take a year or two. 
In its hearings on this matter late last 
year, the Armed Services Committee 
heard from former Secretary of De- 
fense Schlesinger, a panel of experts on 
the Iraqi economy and a number of 
other witnesses with informed opinions 
regarding sanctions. Those who advo- 
cated continuing а policy of sanctions 
admitted that this would take at least 
а year to work. What we could expect 
from this reliance on sanctions was not 
at all clear, however. No witness could 
state with any degree of certainty that 
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sanctions will lead to Iraq's withdrawal 
from Kuwait. 

It is increasingly clear that even if 
sanctions succeed in badly damaging 
the Ігаді economy over the next year 
or so, they may still not produce our 
stated goals. CIA Director William 
Webster informed the House Armed 
Services Committee in December that: 
“Our judgment has been, and continues 
to be, that there is no assurance or 
guarantee that economic hardships will 
compel Saddam to change his policies 
or lead to internal unrest that would 
threaten his.regime." Webster reiter- 
ated this view in a letter that was sub- 
mitted for the RECORD yesterday. Ac- 
cording to Webster The ability of the 
Iraqi ground forces to defend Kuwait 
and southern Iraq is unlikely to be sub- 
stantially eroded over the next 6 to 12 
months even if effective sanctions can 
be maintained. This is especially true 
if Iraq does not believe a coalition at- 
tack is likely during this period." 
Hence, even if sanctions appear to be 
working in purely economic terms, 
they might fail politically. Even if 
they do succeed in forcing Iraq to com- 
ply with the United Nations demands, 
this will only take place after а year or 
more. 

Unfortunately, a policy that assumes 
a year or two for sanctions to work ig- 
nores the tremendous pressures that 
this would place upon the international 
coalition, U.S. military forces deployed 
in the Gulf region and the American 
people. 

There are signs that a protracted 
wait-and-see policy may be as corro- 
sive upon the international coalition as 
on Iraqi forces. Representative SOLARZ, 
who is hardly known as a consistent 
supporter of U.S. military intervention 
abroad, has recently written that “Тһе 
prospects for the success of the sanc- 
tions are less likely than the prospects 
for the collapse of the coalition if we 
wait for the sanctions to be given more 
time to work.“ This sentiment was re- 
inforced by a House Armed Services 
study released in December by Rep- 
resentative Les Aspin. The Aspin study 
documents that sanctions are not 
working politically even though they 
are beginning to impact upon the Iraqi 
economy. 

During his testimony to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee last No- 
vember, Henry Kissinger expressed the 
view that the most we could expect 
from the sanctions is the beginning of 
& diplomatic discussion, which would 
tend to reinforce Saddam Hussein’s 
view that he will ultimately stare 
down the United States. When I ques- 
tioned Dr. Kissinger on his view of the 
long-term implications of our following 
such a policy, he stated: “І believe that 
radical governments or policies would 
then emerge in many of the countries 
now associated with us.“ He then stat- 
ed that: This will lead to a high possi- 
bility of conflict between the remain- 
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ing moderate Arab nations and the rad- 
ical nations, as well as the near cer- 
tainty of an Arab-Israeli conflict in 
which there is а high possibility that 
this time nuclear weapons might be in- 
volved."—perhaps within 2 to 3 years. 

I am convinced that continuing sanc- 
tions indefinitely will produce at most 
an ongoing diplomatic process. Iraqi 
Foreign Minister Aziz was clear what 
this would bring—a link, even if only 
implied, between Iraq's unprovoked ag- 
gression and Israel's attempts over the 
years to defend itself against Arab 
radicalism. Let there be no mistake. If 
we withdraw the military threat 
against Iraq—and that is precisely 
what the Mitchell resolution will do— 
Saddam will succeed in forging this 
linkage, especially among those Arab 
countries who currently support our 
policy. Saddam knows well that a mili- 
tant stance toward Israel is the one 
thing that might unify the Arab world. 
Granting him а reprieve from the 
threat of military action gives him 
time and incentive to redirect Arab an- 
imosity in the direction of Israel. 

It is also clear that we could not 
maintain а ready military capability 
in place in Saudi Arabia for a year or 
two without significantly reducing the 
size and readiness of our current de- 
ployment. In other words, a long-term 
sanctions policy is not really consist- 
ent with the maintenance of a credible 
military threat. Ironically, without a 
credible military threat present, it will 
be much easier for Saddam Hussein to 
withstand the impact of sanctions, es- 
pecially their impact on his military 
readiness. Reducing our military com- 
mitment to the crisis, moreover, this 
would send the wrong signal to all 
members of the coalition, especially 
the Arab members, who would have to 
give serious thought to making sepa- 
rate accommodations with Iraq. 

If the President of the United States 
is denied by the Congress the authority 
to use force against Iraq at this point 
his foreign policy-making powers will 
be severely damaged. This has implica- 
tions for all future Presidents, Demo- 
crat and Republican alike. Our ability 
to intervene in the interest of global 
stability will be hindered, tyrants 
around the world will have reason to 
believe that the President's hands are 
tied, and our involvement in United 
Nations peacekeeping mission will 
never again carry the same weight. 

Over the last five months President 
Bush has put together the most im- 
pressive show of global unity in his- 
tory. The United States has been the 
clear leader in showing that a new 
world order can be achieved. After this 
unprecedented demonstration of pa- 
tience, consultation and vigilance, the 
Congress risks sending a very unfortu- 
nate message—that the United States 
is unwilling to back its words with 
force, except when directly attacked. 
In so doing, we would abdicate our 
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leadership role in building this new 
world order, and indeed may undermine 
it altogether. 

Passing the Mitchell resolution will 
also send the message that the use or 
threatened use of force shall no longer 
be a tool of American diplomacy. If the 
President does not possess a credible 
threat to use force he also lacks an 
ability to influence global events. Our 
allies and foes alike will never again 
know whether American resolve is 
strong, whether we are willing and able 
to achieve stated objectives. We will 
invite aggressors the world over to har- 
bor the belief that the United States 
will never again involve itself in a situ- 
ation that threatens to involve Ameri- 
cans in combat. 

We also risk undermining the United 
Nations just when this institution is 
becoming more relevant and effective 
in dealing with global instability. In 
the case of the current crisis, when 
President Bush has assembled an un- 
precedented coalition in support of our 
policy, the Congress is now threatening 
to undermine the United Nations by 
saying that the United States cannot 
participate in implementing its solemn 
resolutions. 

Finally, we must face the fact that a 
protracted sanctions policy means 
mass starvation in Iraq and Kuwait, 
not among those responsible for per- 
petrating hostilities but among the 
most innocent of civilians. Will Amer- 
ican public opinion be willing to accept 
a continuous stream of images of 
women and children starving and dying 
due to a lack of medical supplies? Even 
though the embargo permits the ship- 
ment of humanitarian supplies it is un- 
likely that they will reach their in- 
tended recipients. In the end, more- 
over, even if sanctions succeed in driv- 
ing Iraqi forces from Kuwait there may 
not be a Kuwaiti population left to in- 
habit this rich piece of land other than 
those installed by Iraq. It would be a 
Pyrrhic victory indeed if we saved the 
country yet sacrificed the population. 

This brings me to the last remaining 
option—the use of military force. Make 
no mistake, it is peace I am seeking, 
not war. War is the business of hate 
and death. It is the prelude to 
sufferings we cannot count. I heard a 
Senator rise on this floor to say that 
Congress is calloused and hardened be- 
cause our own sons and daughters will 
not be affected. I wish the Senator had 
been more careful. It is hard for me to 
verbalize my outrage at statements 
like that. I have a young daughter, and 
her fiance is on his way to the Middle 
East right now. 

Unfortunately, most of those who ad- 
vocate an indefinite sanctions policy 
have also misrepresented President 
Bush’s policy and stated intentions. 
Authorizing his use of force does not 
mean that war is inevitable or that the 
administration has abandoned sanc- 
tions. If anything, authorizing the use 
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of force may be the only remaining 
way of making а sanctions policy via- 
ble. This may be the last hope for a po- 
litical solution. It may be that Saddam 
Hussein is engaged in an extremely 
high-risk, high-stakes game of chicken, 
hoping that the United States will 
flinch before he does. Denying the 
President the authority to use force 
will send the signal to Baghdad that 
the United States has indeed been un- 
able to stand up to his challenge. 

It has been argued here today that if 
we only wait another year or so Iraqi 
forces will be significantly worn down 
and that the threat facing our forces at 
the time will be diminished. Yet for 
this to be true a credible military 
threat must be maintained against 
Iraq. If we announce to the world in 
the coming days that we have decided 
to set aside the military option for a 
year, Iraq's military will be strength- 
ened in its resolve to withstand sanc- 
tions. CIA Director Webster confirmed 
yesterday that Iraq can easily main- 
tain the relatively simple Soviet-style 
weaponry of its infantry and artillery 
units and can produce virtually all of 
the ammunition for these forces do- 
mestically. Moreover, these forces will 
have additional opportunity to extend 
and reinforce their fortifications along 
the Saudi border, thereby increasing 
their defensive strength." It is only by 
linking the credible threat of military 
force with sanctions that Iraq's mili- 
tary will be significantly worn down. 
And, unfortunately, by denying the 
President а congressional authoriza- 
tion to use force we will effectively un- 
dermine this credibility. 

Whether we ultimately engage in 
military conflict with Iraq or simply 
use the credibility of a military threat 
to speed the effectiveness of sanctions, 
the President needs congressional sup- 
port. I therefore urge my colleagues to 
support the President’s request for a 
congressional resolution in support of 
U.N. Resolution 678, which would au- 
thorize the use of force after January 
15. The time for debate is rapidly com- 
ing to an end. Any extension of this 
discussion will only be divisive and 
contrary to the national interest. I be- 
lieve that the time has come for Con- 
gress to vote, up or down, on granting 
the President the authority to pursue 
any means necessary to achieve our 
goals in the Persian Gulf, goals that 
are widely supported throughout the 
United States and the world. We have 
avoided our responsibilities for long 
enough. 

Now is not the time to enter into a 
bitter, partisan debate on the constitu- 
tional authority of the Commander in 
Chief. However one comes down on this 
issue, it is clear that the President is 
now requesting congressional author- 
ization, a sign of solidarity that is 
needed to unify the Nation behind the 
President in pursuing a peaceful solu- 
tion or, in the end, executing a rapid 
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military campaign to achieve our 
goals. President Bush stated clearly 
during his news conference on Wednes- 
day that it is not too late to send a sig- 
nal of unity. I agree and urge my col- 
leagues to join me in supporting the 
President and the national interest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, we are 
on the threshold of conflict; we are at 
the edge of the battlefield. 

I am here to implore my colleagues: 
Withhold! Give pause before making 
the irrevocable decision to cross that 
threshold. 

The Constitution of the United 
States of America, in article I, section 
8, charges the Congress with the au- 
thority to declare war. With this awe- 
some authority comes grave 
responsibility. It is the Congress which 
directly represents the people; it is to 
the Congress that the people have dele- 
gated the power to decide the question 
of war or peace. 

The Founding Fathers of our Nation 
were wise and practical men, steeped in 
the traditions of democratic debate and 
hardened by the rigors of war. They un- 
derstood, all too well, the intoxication 
of executive power and the dangers in- 
herent in government by decree. They 
knew that, from time to time, even the 
most thoughtful leader would be 
tempted by the exigencies of the mo- 
ment and act alone, preferring the ex- 
pediency and decisiveness of Presi- 
dential action to the deliberate and 
thoughtful process of Congress. To 
guard against this threat to popular 
sovereignty the Founding Fathers were 
explicit in vesting the people's rep- 
resentatives with the sole power to 
move the country from peace to war. 

No less a figure than Alexander Ham- 
ilton stated: It is the peculiar and ex- 
clusive province of Congress when the 
Nation is at peace to change that state 
into а state of war; whether from cal- 
culations of policy, or from ргоуо- 
cations, or injuries received; in other 
words, it belongs to Congress only to 
go to war.“ 

Mr. President, I have read the argu- 
ments regarding the inherent powers of 
the Commander in Chief and I know 
there have been instances when Presi- 
dents have committed U.S. forces to 
combat without first receiving the as- 
sent of Congress. Most frequently these 
lapses have occurred when U.S. forces 
in the field were reeling under the 
armed assault of a foreign foe and 
were, in fact, already at war. I believe, 
however, that these were exceptional 
circumstances which in no way negate 
or diminish the authority of this body 
nor its responsibility to the people of 
the United States. It may be that our 
predecessors were not sufficiently vigi- 
lant in defending the constitutional au- 
thority of the Congress to declare war. 
There is no reason, however, why we in 
this Chamber today must repeat the er- 
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rors of the past. To meet our respon- 
sibilities, we must insist that the Con- 
gress must give its explicit authoriza- 
tion for the use of force before the 
President can enter into battle. 

Mr. President, half a world away and 
beneath the cloudless skies of Arabia, 
two great armies stand face to face, 
preparing for total war. For the mo- 
ment, the guns stand silent. The eyes 
of history are upon us. To this point, 
only а volley of words have been ex- 
changed between the diplomats of Iraq 
and the United States. Now, however, 
the conflict may take a deadly turn. 
We have time to pause, to measure our 
response to Iraq's provocation and con- 
sider the long-term consequences of the 
decision we are about to make. The de- 
cision to send our legions into com- 
bat—to cross the threshold of con- 
flict—is а decision which is now en- 
trusted to our care. Once we choose to 
take that fateful step, then, and only 
then, can the President perform his 
wartime function as Commander in 
Chief. 

Mr. President, I approach the task 
before us with a heavy heart—a heart 
burdened by the knowledge that, early 
last year, this body had numerous op- 
portunities to answer Saddam Hus- 
sein's threats off the field of battle and 
yet chose to do nothing. Standing on 
this very spot, I warned the Senate of 
Saddam's treachery and the danger 
which his arsenal of unconventional 
weapons posed to United States inter- 
ests. Over à year ago I was the first 
Senator to propose a comprehensive 
sanctions bill against Iraq that would 
have ended all trade and commerical 
ties between our two countries. 

In this Chamber, and in hearings 
going back nearly 4 years, I spoke of 
Iraqi-sponsored terrorism, human 
rights abuses and the $1.2 billion іп 
U.S. taxpayer credits which flowed to 
his regime every year. In April 1990 I 
acted to stop a Commerce Department 
aerospace trade mission to Iraq, a mis- 
sion intended to sell more of the very 
military equipment and advanced tech- 
nology which Saddam Hussein now has 
arrayed against our forces. For the last 
3 years I have worked to end United 
States Export-Import Bank financing 
for the sale to Iraq of chemical agents 
which could have had а weapons appli- 
cation. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, my ef- 
forts to gain wide sponsorship of a 
comprehensive Iraq-sanctions bill fell 
on deaf ears. There were those who saw 
in Saddam's congenial demeanor а man 
of peace. They ignored his personal his- 
tory of brutality, and the documented 
savagery of his regime. They believed 
him when he professed his benign in- 
tentions toward the countries of the re- 
gion. 

Mr. President, 6 months ago Saddam 
Hussein was a leader unknown to most 
Americans. Today his deeds are known 
to all. He has captured our attention, 
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врагкей our outrage, and aroused our 
patriotism. He has dashed our hopes for 
а new world order and has awakened 
fears that disorder will follow from the 
breakup of cold war alignments. Sad- 
dam Hussein has become the new bully 
on the block, brandishing his weapons 
of mass destruction as if they were 
toys and brutalizing those he claims to 
champion. 

In vain, Saddam Hussein has tried to 
convince the world that his invasion of 
Kuwait was undertaken on behalf of 
the Palestinians, а claim belied by the 
fact that his threat to attack Israel 
with chemical weapons would surely 
kill hundreds, if not thousands of Pal- 
estinians. At the same time, his sup- 
port of Palestinian terrorist organiza- 
tions, his use of chemical weapons 
against women and children in Kurdish 
villages, and his brutal occupation of 
Kuwait demonstrates a vicious con- 
tempt for human life which belies any 
claim to moderation. 

The threat posed by the Iraqi inva- 
sion of Kuwait extends far beyond the 
Middle East. Hussein's attempt to con- 
trol a major portion of the region's oil 
supply continues to have a detrimental 
effect on the global economy. Тһе price 
of basic commodities, food, fuel, and 
Shelter has risen at an alarming rate, 
cutting deeply into the incomes of poor 
Americans and plunging the Nation 
into its worst recession in a decade. 

For the people of the Third World, for 
the impoverished nations, Hussein's 
liberation of Kuwait has had an even 
more disastrous effect, setting back 
plans for modernization of their econo- 
mies and forcing many nations in Asia 
and Africa to turn to international re- 
lief organizations and the multilateral 
banks for emergency assistance. When 
we speak of the danger Saddam Hus- 
sein's control of oil poses to the world, 
we do not mean that Americans will 
have to drive smaller cars or stand in 
gas lines. That is true, but of greater 
consequence is the starvation and mal- 
nutrition which will accompany agri- 
cultural shortfalls as petroleum based 
fertilizers become too costly for Third 
World farmers. We speak not only of 
gaslines, but also of foodlines. 

The community of nations has been 
correct in its repudiation of Saddam 
Hussein and his wanton rape of Kuwait. 
If left to stand, his conquest will pro- 
vide an example to other countries 
whose despotic leaders harbor hidden 
designs on their neighbors or who seek 
the readjustment, through intimida- 
tion, or settled international bound- 
aries. Moreover, the world can not be 
seen to countenance the taking of hos- 
tages by allowing those who would en- 
gage in such practices to escape 
unpunished. 

Mr. President, those who know me, 
know that I am not one to shrink from 
a fight or retreat from the field of bat- 
tle. The defense of freedom, I believe, is 
a duty which falls to every individual 
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who cherishes our way of life. My gen- 
eration paid a terrible price to safe- 
guard our Nation—a price which trag- 
ically has been paid many times since. 
It is for this reason that I feel com- 
pelled to counsel caution as we move 
ever closer to the January 15 deadline 
set by the United Nations for the with- 
drawal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait. 

To be cautious in this endeavor is to 
recognize that future generations will 
sit in judgment of our success or our 
failure. So, too, in months and years 
hence, will the American people stand 
in judgment of those who stood shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with our service men 
and women under arms. It is clear to 
everyone in this Chamber who the 
countries are which share our ideals 
and which are prepared to sacrifice 
both blood and treasure to assure a 
successful outcome in the deserts of 
Arabia. 

So far, the tally of contributions to- 
ward Operation Desert Shield has been 
disappointing—particularly from the 
European nations whose dependence on 
Middle Eastern oil far exceeds our own. 
With a total population of 280 million 
people, surely a united Europe is able 
to muster more than the meager 40,000 
troops which it has deployed in the re- 
gion, principally on ships and on air 
bases, far from the front lines. Surely 
Germany, can do more to ameliorate 
the harm caused by its companies 
which served as the principal conduit 
for the chemical technology now 
arrayed by Iraq against our forces. 
Where is the materiel support—air- 
planes, trucks, tanks, armored vehi- 
cles, artillery—found in abundance in 
European arsenals and no longer need- 
ed for the defense of the Continent now 
that the Warsaw Pact has dissolved? 

To Japan, whose economy is nearly 
100 percent dependent on imported oil, 
and whose wealth derives in large 
measure from exports to the United 
States and the Middle East, Americans 
must pose a similar set of questions. 
Likewise, Saudi Arabia, in whose de- 
fense our troops were first deployed, 
must recognize that it cannot continue 
to reap windfall profits, estimated at 
$13 billion since the start of the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait, and yet contribute 
only a fraction of that amount to the 
support of American forces. 

Mr. President, after the dust has set- 
tled, and the soldiers of Operation 
Desert Shield have gone home, the citi- 
zens of our great land will begin to 
tally up the costs and reassess who our 
friends and allies really are. I fear that 
the enthusiasm Americans have for a 
new world order based upon European 
unification, a reunited Germany, and a 
more worldly Japan will be radically 
transformed, if the countries of the 
Marshall plan, OPEC and the Pacific 
Rim do not take a more active role in 
supporting our common interests. 

Mr. President, the power which the 
United States and our allies are now 
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prepared to unleash against Iraqi 
forces is truly awesome. A devastating 
and humiliating defeat for Saddam 
Hussein can be the only possible out- 
come. At the same time, it is a tragic 
illusion to believe that the United 
States will not suffer casualties. Just 
how numerous those casualties will be 
is impossible to say. Yet, we owe it to 
our forces in the field—young men and 
women—to ensure that we have done 
everything possible to avert conflict 
before we ask them to make the su- 
preme sacrifice. We owe it to humanity 
to ensure that the terrible power of 
United States and allied weaponry is 
not indiscriminately unleashed on the 
civilian population of Iraq, which is it- 
self held hostage to the despotic rule 
and maniacal ambitions of Saddam 
Hussein. 

I am not convinced that war is inevi- 
table. Where others see only despair 
after the failure of the Geneva talks, I 
see a faint ray of hope. I was pleased to 
hear Secretary Baker say that he and 
the President welcomed the peace mis- 
sion of United Nations Secretary Gen- 
eral Perez de Cuellar. This is a hopeful 
sign, but alas, the Secretary General's 
trip may come too late to avert war. 

Mr. President, while I believe that 
the establishment of a withdrawal 
deadline is useful in focusing world at- 
tention on the need for a rapid resolu- 
tion of this crisis, the decision whether 
or not to go to war remains of our 
choosing. I note that the Secretary of 
State pledged that the United States 
would not attack Iraqi forces in the 
process of withdrawal. 

Clearly, January 15 is not the ulti- 
mate deadline. The ultimate deadline 
occurs when Iraq again miscalculates 
the resolve of the American people and 
attacks. Similarly, time runs out for 
Saddam Hussein when it appears that 
the political coalition and military 
might arrayed against Iraq begins to 
erode. Then, and only then, is the Unit- 
ed States compelled by circumstance 
to deny Iraq the spoils of its wanton 
aggression. 

It is not à sign of weakness to refrain 
from the initiation of warfare while 
there is а reasonable hope that a peace- 
ful outcome can be achieved—an out- 
come which deprives Iraq of the ability 
to repeat its misadventure in the fu- 
ture. Nor is it unreasonable to hope 
that the Secretary General's mission 
might prove successful or that eco- 
nomic sanctions combined with the 
weight of global diplomatic isolation 
will force Hussein to back down. 

Mr. President, if after the passage of 
this resolution the President of the 
United States comes to the determina- 
tion that U.S. forces will face a greater 
danger or heightened threat to their 
safety and security because sanctions 
are not working, he may return to the 
Congress and ask for immediate con- 
sideration of a resolution authorizing 
the use of force. I am confident that 
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under those new circumstances we, in 
the Congress, would respond positively 
to his request. 

Mr. President, these are extraor- 
dinary times, requiring patience, perse- 
verance and clear vision. There should 
be no doubt as to the justness of our 
cause or the firmness of our resolve. 
We are a nation that has long shed our 
blood to reverse the conquests and op- 
pression of others—and we will do so 
again. The invasion of weak States by 
the mighty will forever be the rallying 
cry for free peoples everywhere. The 
outrage which we, in this chamber, felt 
upon learning of Iraq's invasion of Ku- 
wait on August 2, has since been shared 
by most nations of the world. 'To- 
gether, we stand committed to a rever- 
sal of these events at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

My colleagues, the hour for action is 
nearly upon us. As the men and women 
of Operation Desert Shield gird for war, 
we at home must remain united, firm 
in our resolve to support them through 
the difficult weeks and months ahead. I 
believe that we should withhold our 
swords until it is clear beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt that economic and polit- 
ical sanctions will not work. But then, 
if Mesopotamia, the ancient cradle of 
civilization, must once again become a 
cauldron of conflict, then let it be for 
the principles which the countries of 
the United Nations reaffirmed in 12 Se- 
curity Council resolutions—let it be for 
the peace and stability of a region vital 
to American national interest. 

Mr. President, in years to come, 
Americans may be singing songs of 
glory about this war in the desert, but 
let it be forever remembered that many 
of those who did participate in that 
war may just remember pain, brutal- 
ity, and ugliness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

Тһе VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, we are 
going to be voting here in just а few 
minutes. I want to say, first, I think it 
is an honor and privilege for me to fol- 
low the distinguished Senator from Ha- 
waii in this debate. He talked about his 
generation, and I am part of that gen- 
eration. In fact, the two of us spent 
about 3 years together in Battle Creek, 
MI, in Percy Jones Hospital. He was 
one of the greatest patients of all time, 
as I recall. 

Also there as a patient was our late 
distinguished friend, former Senator 
Phil Hart. So I guess when you ask the 
question how can you look someone in 
the eye or the parents and say, This is 
worth it," I guess that has always been 
а question in any war. 

То some of us, we see it differently. 
Sanctions, without a credible military 
threat, in my view, are not going to 
work for a long time. But it also seems 
to some of us that the best way to have 
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peace is for Saddam Hussein to clearly 
understand the consequences. 

Someone sent me а note yesterday 
saying that they had it on very credi- 
ble authority that Saddam Hussein was 
waiting for the Senate vote. He still 
had some hope that he would prevail, 
not that anybody wants him to prevail, 
but that the outcome would mean to 
him he was going to have a little holi- 
day. Nobody knows how long the holi- 
day would be because there is not any 
deadline in the Nunn holiday resolu- 
tion. It is not 1 day, 3 days, 3 months, 
3 years. 

I think everyone would agree that 
sanctions without a credible military 
threat would never have any severe im- 
pact on Iraq or Saddam Hussein. 

I have said to the President of the 
United States in a meeting with Re- 
publicans and Democrats that we need 
to pursue every avenue for peaceful so- 
lution. 

I have said to the President of the 
United States, when I look into the 
eyes of a young man in the desert in 
Saudi Arabia I see his parents, maybe 
his children, his spouse, and if we talk 
about burden sharing as we have in the 
dollar terms, when do we start count- 
ing the deaths; how many Egyptians? 
How many Americans? How many 
Saudis? How many British? This is the 
real burden sharing. 

I have implored the President, who 
also has been there in World War II, 
that what we are attempting to do in 
the Congress of the United States is to 
strengthen his hand for peace, not to 
give him a license to see how fast we 
can become engaged in armed conflict. 
As far as this Senator knows, there is 
nothing in the U.N. resolution that 
says on January 15 you have to do 
something. But I think on January 15 
Saddam Hussein will understand that if 
he wants peace, he can have it. 

Mr. President, I know that everyone 
in this Chamber wants Saddam Hussein 
to get out of Kuwait, and some have 
additional demands they would make 
on Saddam Hussein. 

I happen to believe that the resolu- 
tion we are about to vote on does ex- 
actly the wrong thing. As I have indi- 
cated, it actually gives Saddam Hus- 
sein а holiday from the threat that we 
might use force, if I tell you, well, on 
January 15 we are going to let sanc- 
tions work some interminable length of 
time—not 6 months. 

There is nothing about 6 months. The 
distinguished President pro tempore 
indicated 6 months which might be a 
reasonable time. Maybe 1 month is а 
reasonable time. 

We have all had our experiences with 
sanctions in other parts of the world, 
generally without any military threat 
at all. It would seem to me that the 
pending resolution wipes out this credi- 
ble threat unless we are going to main- 
tain 400,000 men there and all the mili- 
tary threat we have up until some day 
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in the future, maybe this year or next 
year or the next year. 

I have always thought if you had sort 
of a holiday, as Saddam Hussein would 
have, he probably would not just take 
the holiday; he would probably dig in 
deeper and make preparations so he 
could inflict even more casualties on 
the United States and on our young 
men and other forces from other allied 
nations in this period. So it is а two- 
edged sword. 

It seems to me we have to think 
about the ultimate result. Do we save 
lives by waiting 6 months, or waiting а 
year, or do we by our votes today indi- 
cate to Saddam Hussein now it is up 
to you"? 

President Bush did not start this 
war. I must say I have been а little as- 
tonished to hear some on this floor 
criticize President Bush without ever 
mentioning Saddam Hussein. Saddam 
Hussein can end this today. He can end 
it tomorrow. 

So I want to vote for peace. I would 
like to have it both ways. This Senator 
would like to figure out how I could 
tell this group one thing and this group 
something else, but I have not been 
able to figure that out. Maybe some 
have. 

But sooner or later there is going to 
be a moment of truth. I do not think 
the time will ever come that I could 
look some parent in the eye and say, 
“Well, I think it is fine; I can justify 
sending your son and risk his life any- 
where in the world." Maybe such an oc- 
casion might arise. 

So I hope, Mr. President, that we are 
going to demonstrate today that the 
President of the States is the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

The Congress of the United States 
certainly has a role to play. I said last 
November and December we ought to 
have been here debating then when the 
policy was being formulated instead of 
coming in at the 11th hour after having 
been AWOL for 3 or 4 months and try 
to change the direction of the policy 
President Bush has so patiently and 
successfully put together. 

This is not the United States versus 
Iraq. It is the entire international com- 
munity with just a few exceptions ver- 
sus Saddam Hussein and Iraq. 

Let us not pull the rug out from 
under the President at this last mo- 
ment, at the 11th hour, when the pres- 
sure is building on Saddam Hussein by 
the minute. Let us not give him any re- 
lief by our votes in the Congress. 

I do not question anybody's motives, 
anybody's patriotism. We all have the 
same objective. We all have the same 
goals. We all want to send a signal. But 
Ithink you should ask any neutral ob- 
server what would happen if somebody 
imposed a deadline, told me I had until 
а certain time to do something, and 
somebody else said, ‘‘Well, we are going 
to give you another period of time, no- 
body is going to say how long, but 
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don't worry about the deadline because 
we are going to let sanctions work in 
the next month, or 2 months, or 6 
months, or 12 months, or 2 years, or 3 
years, or 10 years." 

Ithink we know where the votes are. 
If we do not, we ought to get some new 
counters. Nobody is going to be swayed 
by what anyone says here. But I think 
it is important that we state our views. 
The Senator from West Virginia talked 
of 20,000 votes cast by the Senator from 
West Virginia, this being the most dif- 
ficult. 

Mr. BYRD. Twelve thousand eight 
hundred. 

Mr. DOLE. I do not have quite that 
many, but this is à very difficult vote, 
and when I vote no I want Saddam Hus- 
sein to understand that I want peace, 
and I want him to understand that we 
are preparing our President, as we will 
on the next vote, to use force if nec- 
essary. I want our President to under- 
stand this is not some hunting license, 
that this is to strengthen his hand for 
peace, not war but for peace. That is 
the message I believe will result after 
all the voting is done this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I thank the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 
~ Mr. NUNN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, just one 
point on the minority leader's excel- 
lent presentation. Тһе January 15 
deadline was supposed to be on Saddam 
Hussein and not on the United States. 
The President, after the United Na- 
tions made its decision to approve the 
deadline, made that distinction clear, 
but that seems to have faded from 
memory, that we did not view it аза 
deadline on us, we viewed it as a dead- 
line on Iraq and not on the United 
States. 

Mr. President, many of us strongly 
believe that we should be patient, that 
the embargo's real impact will begin to 
be felt intensely in the spring of this 
year, only 2 or 3 months away, and that 
by the summer of 1991 Iraq will have 
lost at least 70 percent of its gross na- 
tional product. We are worried in this 
country about a recession involving 
some 3 to 5 percent of our gross na- 
tional product, as we should be. We are 
talking about 70 percent of Iraq's gross 
national product disappearing by the 
summer. Iraq is isolated and suffering 
from the embargo, and time is on our 
side. 

Iraq is uniquely vulnerable to the 
embargo. We have cut off close to 100 
percent of its oil exports. We have cut 
off over 90 percent of its imports. Our 
Nation has the naval power to continue 
to block Iraq's oil shipments indefi- 
nitely, even if the coalition itself 
weakens. 

Iraq is already desperately short of 
hard currency. And as CIA Director 
Webster states, by summer of this 
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year, the sanctions will have severely 
degraded Iraq's air force and its air de- 
fenses, and it will also degrade its very 
considerable armored forces. 

Our military forces have done their 
job, and they have done it well. They 
have successfully enforced the embar- 
go. They have defended Saudi Arabia. 
And we are all very proud of our men 
and women in uniform, in the reserves 
as well as active forces. 

In short, Mr. President, we are play- 
ing a winning hand. I see no compelling 
reason to rush military action. 

Of course, there are no guarantees on 
economic sanctions. There are also no 
guarantees on war. I find it puzzling 
that some of those who believe Saddam 
Hussein and the Iraqis are so tough 
that they will indefinitely endure a dis- 
astrous embargo and a wrecked econ- 
omy also believe that a war with Iraq 
will be short, and that its military will 
quickly collapse. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I say to the 
Senator from Georgia that the time on 
the resolution has expired. 

Under the standing order, both lead- 
ers have an additional 10 minutes. But 
the time on the resolution for the ma- 
jority has expired. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia such 
time as he may use. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the leader. I 
thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, to repeat, I find it puz- 
zling that some who believe Saddam 
and the Iraqis are so tough that they 
wil indefinitely endure a disastrous 
embargo and а wrecked economy also 
seem to believe that а war with Iraq 
will be short and that its military will 
quickly collapse. One or the other of 
those premises is wrong. 

If sanctions and diplomacy are to 
succeed, do we need to continue the 
threat of war? Of course we do. That is 
why this resolution we are about to 
vote on specifically authorizes Presi- 
dent Bush to use military force to pro- 
tect Saudi Arabia, to use force to pro- 
tect our military forces in the field 
from any type threat or any preemp- 
tive attack, and to use force to enforce 
the embargo. 

We have also provided expedited pro- 
cedures to ensure that the Congress 
will, within 24 hours, act on any future 
Presidential request to give the Presi- 
dent full authority to take offensive 
action for the purpose of liberating Ku- 
wait. 

In short, the threat of war will con- 
tinue to pose a clear and present dan- 
ger to Saddam Hussein so long as his 
forces occupy Kuwait. 

Mr. President, we have had many 
closed hearings and a lot of debate 
about the promise and the risk of con- 
tinuing sanctions. We have not had 
nearly as much debate about the risks 
of war. 
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For example, we have not heard 
much from the administration about 
what happens in the Middle East once 
we win, and we will win. I know of no 
analysis that has been presented to the 
Senate which even looks at the painful 
downside of war and its aftermath. 

No one in the administration has 
given us any estimate of how long а 
war will last, how many casualties we 
are likely to suffer, and what is the 
likely aftermath. What will be the ef- 
fect on Islamic fundamentalism 
throughout the region? What will be 
the effect on terrorism? Will friendly 
Arab nations be destabilized over time? 

I hope that within the administra- 
tion this analysis has been made in a 
very thoughtful way. But we have not 
yet seen it in the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, I did not agree with 
the decision on November 8 to forego a 
rotation policy and to build up Amer- 
ican military forces to a level that 
simply cannot be sustained. I did not 
agree with the abandonment of the ini- 
tial policy of using the economic em- 
bargo, coupled with the threat of mili- 
tary force, to require that Iraq get out 
of Kuwait. 

However, I want to point out in clos- 
ing that I commend President Bush for 
recognizing Congress’ constitutional 
role in this important area, and for re- 
questing that a debate and a vote be 
taken on this crucial question. I com- 
mend President Bush for his superb job 
of rallying the international commu- 
nity, and I commend President Bush 
for his prompt action in defending 
Saudi Arabia, and for working skill- 
fully through the United Nations to 
impose the most successful embargo 
since World War II. 

Mr. President, Saddam Hussein and 
the world should not be misled by this 
debate. When the final votes are tallied 
today, and the results are announced, 
America's position in the Persian Gulf 
wil be stronger, not weaker. Тһе 
President has followed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. He has fol- 
lowed his oath, and those of us on both 
sides of this debate are grateful to him 
for that. 

This can only strengthen President 
Bush's hand and the hand of our Na- 
tion, not only in this conflict but in 
confrontations to come. 

I continue to hope and pray that war 
can be avoided. If, however, war does 
occur, speaking for myself, this debate 
will be set aside, and I will support our 
American military forces with what- 
ever they need to prevail. 

Ithank the Chair. 

Mr. MITCHELL addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The majority 
leader has 5 minutes 38 seconds remain- 
ing. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, first I 
want to say that every Member of the 
Senate firmly shares the convictions 
expressed by the Senator from Georgia 
with respect to the support of Amer- 
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ican military personnel, our men and 
women, in the event that hostilities 
break out. That support is firm and 
unshakable. 

Two themes have reoccurred 
throughout this debate from both 
sides. First, the Senate is unanimous 
in insisting that Iraq leave Kuwait. 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwait is brutal and 
illegal, should have been and was con- 
demned, and must be reversed. It will 
be reversed. 

This is not a debate about that objec- 
tive; it is а debate about how best to 
achieve that objective. In its simplest 
form, the question before us is whether 
Congress will give to the President an 
unlimited blank check to initiate war 
against Iraq at some unspecified future 
time, under circumstances which are 
not now known and cannot be foreseen, 
or whether while not ruling out the use 
of force if all other means fail, we will 
now urge continuation of the policy of 
concerted international economic and 
diplomatic pressure. 

The arguments for and against sanc- 
tions have been made in detail. I sim- 
ply restate my firm conviction that the 
best course now for the President and 
the Nation is to stay the course, to 
continue the policy the President him- 
self so clearly established at the outset 
of this crisis. That policy is hurting 
Iraq's economy and reducing its mili- 
tary capability. It offers the best pros- 
pect for a peaceful solution; or failing 
that, for weakening Iraq's military 
force. т 

Іп short, the policy of continuing 
international diplomatic and economic 
pressure against Iraq offers the best 
hope now for achieving our common 
objective at the lowest cost in lives and 
treasure. 

The second recurring theme in this 
debate is that no Senator wants war. 
We all know that to be true. No Sen- 
ator wants war. That is not the issue. 
The issue is whether by our votes we 
authorize war immediately—war with 
its great costs, war with its high risk, 
war which could be avoided, war which 
may be unnecessary. That is the issue. 

Let no one be under any illusions 
about the differences between these 
two resolutions. They are fundamen- 
tally different. One authorizes imme- 
diate war. The other does not. That is 
the difference. That is the central issue 
we are voting on today. 

Those Senators who vote for the sec- 
ond resolution are voting to authorize 
war immediately. That is the very title 
of the resolution. ‘‘Authorization for 
Use of Military Force Against Iraq.” I 
understand the argument of those who 
support that resolution, that they hope 
its passage prevents war. But the re- 
ality is that if that hope is not real- 
ized, if immediate war does occur, pas- 
sage of that resolution will have been 
an essential prerequisite for that war 
under our Constitution and our demo- 
cratic system. The essence of democ- 
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racy is accountability, and if imme- 
diate war occurs, that resolution and 
those who voted for it must share that 
accountability. 

The President has submitted to the 
Congress a written request for author- 
ization to use military force. That is 
the title of the resolution. In the cur- 
rent circumstances, clearly, it would 
be of such a scope and intensity that 
can only be described as war. So the 
second resolution is, plainly, by its 
own words, and by the circumstances 
which exist in the Persian Gulf, an au- 
thorization for war. Of that there can 
be no doubt or dispute. That is what we 
will be voting for or against today. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 
authorizing an immediate war. 

I have discussed two things we have 
heard a lot about. Let me close by dis- 
cussing something we have heard little 
about. It is this question: In the event 
of war, why should it be an American 
war, made up largely of American 
troops, American casualties, American 
deaths? The first resolution, the Nunn 
resolution, directly addresses this con- 
cern by supporting efforts to increase 
the military and financial contribu- 
tions made by allied nations.“ The sec- 
ond resolution does not mention the 
subject. 

Certainly, the United States has а 
high responsibility to lead the inter- 
national community in opposing ag- 
gression. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wil inform the majority leader that 
the time has expired. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to complete my statement, and that a 
time comparable to that which I use be 
assigned to the Republican leader for 
his use in the debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
United States has a high responsibility 
to lead the international community іп 
opposing aggression. But this should 
not require the United States to as- 
sume а greater role and a greater re- 
sponsibility than other nations with an 
equal, or even greater, stake in the res- 
olution of this crisis. That is what is 
happening, and it is wrong. 

It may become necessary to use force 
to expel Iraq from Kuwait. But because 
war is such a grave undertaking, with 
such serious consequences, we should 
make certain that war is employed 
only as a last resort. War carries with 
it great costs and high risk. 

The possibilities of spending billions 
of dollars; а greatly disrupted oil sup- 
ply and oil price increases; a war wid- 
ened to include Israel, Turkey, or other 
allies; the long-term American occupa- 
tion of Iraq; increased instability in 
the Persian Gulf region; longstanding 
Arab enmity against the United States; 
a return to isolationism at home. All of 
these risks are there. 
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But the largest risk, the greatest 
risk, the most profound risk is that of 
the loss of human life. How many peo- 
ple will die? How many young Ameri- 
cans will die? And for the families of 
those young Americans who die, for 
every one of us, the truly haunting 
question will be: Did they die unneces- 
sarily? No one will ever be able to an- 
swer that question, for if we go to war 
now, no one will ever know if sanctions 
would have worked, if given a full and 
fair chance. 

І urge my colleagues to vote for the 
first resolution, the Nunn resolution, 
to vote for continuing economic sanc- 
tions and diplomatic pressure. I urge 
my colleagues to vote against the sec- 
ond resolution, to vote against an au- 
thorization for immediate war. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there а 
sufficient second? 

There is а sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Тһе VICE PRESIDENT. The Repub- 
lican leader is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. I have nothing further. I 
will ask that any time we may be al- 
lowed be transferred to the next de- 
bate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The joint resolution is before the 
Senate. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading and 
was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall the joint 
resolution pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. CRANSTON] 18 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. CRANSTON] would vote “ауе.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there 
any Senators in the Chamber desiring 
to change their vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 53, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 1 Leg.] 


YEAS—46 
Adams Dixon Lautenberg 
Akaka Dodd Leahy 
Baucus Exon Levin 
Bentsen Ford Metzenbaum 
Biden Fowler Mikulski 
Bingaman Glenn 
Boren Grassley — nl 
Bradley Harkin Hans 
Bumpers Hollings Pell 
Burdick Inouye Pry 
Byrd Kennedy ls 
Conrad Kerrey Riegle 
Daschle Kerry Rockefeller 
DeConcini Kohl 


Sanford Sasser Wellstone 
Sarbanes Simon Wirth 
NAYS—53 
Bond Graham Nickles 
Breaux Gramm Packwood 
Brown Hatch Pressler 
Bryan Hatfield Reid 
Burns Hefiin Robb 
Chafee Heinz Roth 
Coats Helms Rudman 
Cochran Jeffords Seymour 
Cohen Johnston Shelby 
Craig Kassebaum Simpson 
D'Amato Kasten Smith 
Danforth Lieberman Specter 
Dole Lott Stevens 
Domenici Lugar Symms 
Durenberger Mack Thurmond 
Garn McCain Wallop 
Gore McConnell Warner 
Gorton Murkowski 
NOT VOTING—1 
Cranston 
So, the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 1) 
was rejected. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The majority 
leader. 


— — 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, for 
the information of Members of the Sen- 
ate, under the previous order there will 
now be 2 hours and 10 minutes of de- 
bate on Senate Joint Resolution No. 2, 
the Warner-Dole resolution. 

In addition, an additional 3 minutes 
will be allocated to the 
distinguished—— 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, point of 
order. The Senate is not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Iowa makes a valid point. Тһе 
Senate is not in order. 

The majority leader will be recog- 
nized momentarily when the Senate 
comes to order. Those Senators who de- 
sire conversation at this time, either 
cease conversation or please retire 
from the Chamber. 

The majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, under 
the previous order there was to have 
been a period of 2 hours and 10 minutes 
of debate on Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 2, the Warner-Dole resolution, to 
be divided 80 minutes under the control 
of the distinguished Republican leader, 
50 minutes under the control of the ma- 
jority leader. Three minutes will be 
added to that time, to the time of the 
Republican leader, giving him a total 
of 83 minutes. And 50 minutes will be 
controlled by the majority leader. 

At the conclusion of that time we 
will vote on the second resolution, the 
Warner-Dole resolution. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the majority leader 
yield? 

I think, just so Senators may know, 
in order they may speak on this side, if 
I can name just three or four up front, 
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then we can contact others. Time 
under the order slipped a bit. We have 
1 hour and 10 minutes starting at noon. 
It may be a little after. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think it will slip a 
little bit because we expected to start 
this at about 11:30. 

Mr. DOLE. If there is no objection, 
Senator HATFIELD will be the first at 15 
minutes, Senator LoTT with 5 minutes, 
Senator ROBB with 5 minutes, Senator 
SHELBY with 5 minutes, Senator 
LIEBERMAN with 5 minutes, and that 
will get us started. Then I am going to 
try to squeeze some of the others. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, if I 
might make clear, we had anticipated 
that this debate would begin about 
11:30 and we had allocated 30 minutes 
to the Democratic side to be followed 
by the 1 hour and 10 minutes to which 
the Republican leader has just referred. 

So there is no confusion, we are 
going to begin with Senator KENNEDY 
for 5 minutes, Senator ADAMS for 5 
minutes, Senator DIXON for 10 minutes, 
Senator KERREY of Nebraska for 5 min- 
utes, and Senator PELL for 5 minutes. 
They will be followed by the speakers 
to which the Republican leader has just 
referred, and then we will come back to 
the Democratic side originally sched- 
uled to begin at 1:10 but obviously now 
approximately some 25 minutes later 
than that. 

That is the order we will proceed in 
now, under the previous agreement 
worked out between the Republican 
leader and myself. 


AUTHORIZING USE OF U.S. ARMED 
FORCES PURSUANT TO U.N. SE- 
CURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 2, which the clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 2) to authorize 
the use of U.S. Armed Forces pursuant to 
U.N. Security Council Resolution 678. 

Тһе Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ate please come to order? 

The Senator from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, by à 
narrow margin, the Senate has refused 
to give sanctions more time to work. I 
regret that vote, but our cause is not 
yet lost. 

By also voting against the Dole reso- 
lution, the Senate still has time to 
stop this unseemly rush to war. 

I urge the Senate to reject the Or- 
wellian argument that the only real 
hope for peace is for Congress to 
threaten war. That is brinkmanship of 
the worst sort, and the U.S. Senate 
Should not be an accomplice in it. 
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In truth, it may well be that the last 
best hope for peace is being played out 
now in other places, in the diplomatic 
initiatives underway by other nations. 

It is said that the United States, with 
all our ideals and all our heritage and 
all our history, has now become the 
country that beats the drums of war, 
while other nations hold forth the olive 
branch of peace. Perhaps, as has been 
Said, we are all poor players strutting 
on a stage. But why does the United 
States have to play the role of war? 

In these fateful final moments, be- 
fore we rush to cast a vote for war, it 
is wise to pause, to ask where we have 
been, and how the Nation got where we 
are today. Before we rush ahead toward 
war, it is wise to pause, to ask where 
we have been, and how the Nation got 
where we are today. In truth, we are 
over compensating now, for mistakes 
we made for years about Iraq, and espe- 
cially in the recent past. 

Saddam Hussein was a brutal dic- 
tator long before his invasion of Ku- 
wait. And yet two successive adminis- 
trations have repeatedly remained si- 
lent about his tyranny. Instead, again 
and again, they sought ways to cooper- 
ate with him, when they should have 
been confronting him. 

In 1981, President Reagan made over- 
tures to Iraq to counter Soviet influ- 
ence in the region. In 1982, he removed 
Iraq from the list of terrorist-support- 
ing nations, and we began providing ag- 
ricultural credits to Saddam Hussein. 

The Reagan administration also en- 
couraged the flow of arms to Iraq, in an 
effort to reduce the influence of Iran 
during the long and bloody war be- 
tween those nations. Over the past dec- 
ade, we provided $1.5 billion in comput- 
ers, electronic equipment, and machine 
tools to Iraq—much of which undoubt- 
edly was used by Saddam to build up 
his war machine. 

The administration looked the other 
way when Saddam used poison gas 
against Iranian troops, and against his 
own Kurdish population in Iraq. Тһе 
Reagan administration, and later the 
Bush administration, consistently op- 
posed our efforts in Congress to impose 
economic sanctions against Iraq be- 
cause of its brutal record on human 
rights. 

As late as 1 week before the invasion 
of Kuwait, the Bush administration 
was actively resisting efforts in Con- 
gress to impose sanctions against Sad- 
dam. On the eve of the invasion, our 
diplomats were telling Saddam that 
the United States had no interest in 
Iraq's boundary dispute with Kuwait. 

We paid a high price for that mistake 
on August 2—and so did the people of 
Kuwait. But it makes no sense to pay 
an even higher price now in blood for 
that mistake. 

Failure to stand up to Saddam over 
the last decade brought us to this cri- 
sis. The administration underreacted 
then. But that is no excuse for over- 
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reacting now, by abandoning reason- 
able possibilities for peace and rushing 
recklessly into war. 

President Bush's decision last August 
to send American forces to prevent fur- 
ther Iraqi aggression was the right one. 
Our sanctions are making Saddam pay 
a heavy price for his aggression against 
Kuwait. 

Iraq's billion dollar oil industry has 
been shut down. The Kuwaiti oil fields 
are worthless to Iraq. The thousands of 
foreign hostages seized by Saddam are 
free and home. 

How then can President Bush make а 
persuasive case that our current policy 
is not working, when there is а good 
chance not only that it will continue 
to work, but that it will achieve all our 
objectives, with no high cost in U.S. 
lives? There is no reason whatever to 
shift to a policy of war. 

Saddam has made it clear that he 
will attack Israel as soon as war be- 
gins. The administration claims that 
the Arab coalition against Iraq will be 
difficult to hold together to continue 
our sanctions policy. But it will be 
even more difficult to hold the coali- 
tion together when war begins. 

Even without the involvement of Is- 
rael in the war, the prospect of Amer- 
ican forces killing throusands of Iraqis 
may well alienate all the Arab nations, 
and encourage worldwide terrorism 
against Americans. 

Why risk that prospect now? Our pol- 
icy of economic sanctions has not 
failed. There is no justification for 
abandoning it now. There is no reason 
whatever to shift to a policy of war. 

Many of us regret that Congress did 
not have this debate 2 months ago, 
when President Bush changed course so 
precipitously, and put us on this head- 
long path to war. But our failure to act 
responsibly 2 months ago is no excuse 
for acting irresponsibly now. 

January 15 is an artificial and en- 
tirely arbitrary deadline. It is not an 
acceptable deadline for war. There is 
still time for the Senate to stop this 
senseless war before it starts. We have 
the time—we must not lack the will. 

President Bush lit the fuse for war on 

November 8, and the fuse has been 
burning steadily for the past 2 months. 
In 3 more days, the fuse will reach the 
powder. The Middle East may explode 
in war, unless the Senate puts out the 
fuse. 
Since the crisis began last August, 
President Bush has tried many times 
to explain his policy. But he has never 
been able to convince the American 
people that any of our vital interests 
now at stake are in such imminent 
danger that we must hurry into war. 

In fact, the principal reason driving 
the President's policy of war can be 
spelled out in three other letters: O-I- 
L—oil. Does anyone anywhere in this 
country seriously believe that 400,000 
American troops would be stationed in 
the Persian Gulf on the brink of war 
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today if there were no oil wells in Ku- 
wait? 

Not a single American life should be 
sacrificed in a war for the price of oil. 

Not а single drop of American blood 
should be spilled because American 
automobiles burn too many drops of oil 
а mile. 

Not а single American soldier should 
lose his life in the Persian Gulf because 
America has no energy policy worthy 
of the name to reduce our dependence 
on foreign oil. 

The Europeans understand that 
point. So do the Japanese. They are 
willing to pay а very high price in dol- 
lars for their oil, but not а price in 
blood. 

Why can the United States not un- 
derstand that point? Why are we the 
only nation in the world that is willing 
to send hundreds of thousands of its 
sons and daughters to the Middle East 
to die for oil? Are everyone else's prior- 
ities wrong? Or is it America whose 
priorities are wrong? 

The other major rationale for war 
that President Bush often cites is the 
need to stop aggression. 

It is too bad that President Bush did 
not think of that last July, when Iraqi 
troops were massing on the border of 
Kuwait. 

In one of the worst miscalculations 
in the history of modern American for- 
eign policy, the Bush administration 
told Saddam Hussein—and we told it to 
him point blank, face to face—that the 
United States had no opinion about 
Iraq's border dispute with Kuwait. 
That miscalculation gave Saddam Hus- 
sein all the green light he needed to in- 
vade his гісһ but helpless neighbor. 

President Bush prides himself on his 
ability in foreign policy. Undoubtedly, 
he felt embarrassed by Saddam's inva- 
sion of Kuwait. But wounded Presi- 
dential pride is not а rationale for war. 

In expressing his determination to 
roll back lraq's aggression, President 
Bush has frequently compared Saddam 
to Hitler. But that comparison is а 
gross exaggeration that has far more 
differences than similarities. Baghdad 
is not Munich. Iraq is not Germany. 
Kuwait is not Czechoslovakia. Saddam 
Hussein is not Adolf Hitler. 

It is true that Saddam is a ruthless 
and brutal Third World dictator who 
must be stopped. But that is no excuse 
for not making every reasonable effort 
to stop him peacefully, before we resort 
to war. 

We have not met that high and essen- 
tial standard for using military force. 
Now is not the time for war. We have 
gone a few extra miles for peace. But 
we have not gone the last mile for 
peace. And until we do, the U.S. Senate 
should never never never vote for war. 

Mr. ADAMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Мг. 
KOHL). The Senator from Washington is 
recognized. 
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Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, today is 
а, historic day for the U.S. Senate, ав 
we all recognize. Today we are being 
asked to cast one of the most difficult 
set of votes of our entire lives. We will 
decide today whether our Nation goes 
to war in the Persian Gulf. Let us not 
call it anything else. Let us call it 
what it is. This is a difficult choice for 
most, and for some it may be a choice 
that will alter their political future. 
That is the way the Constitution in- 
tended it. Our Founding Fathers be- 
lieved that war was such a momentous 
decision that it should be decided by 
the elected Representatives of the 
American people. They did not believe 
that decision should be left to the Ex- 
ecutive alone. 

Iregret that the first resolution was 
defeated. I supported it. It was a reso- 
lution that showed that we would con- 
tinue with economic sanctions and stop 
Saddam Hussein and not go to war. 

The Founding Fathers did not ever 
intend that we rush this Nation to war. 
James Wilson, one of the participants 
at the Constitutional Convention, con- 
firmed that when he said, This system 
wil not hurry us into war. It is cal- 
culated to guard against us.“ 

I think we are being hurried into 
war. Тһе first resolution would not 
have done that. This resolution will 
and the statements of our administra- 
tion officials indicate that war is im- 
minent in the Middle East. 

This is the first time since the cold 
war that Congress is exercising its 
warmaking power. These powers come 
from the Constitution and it was for 
that reason that last Thursday, along 
with Senator HARKIN, I pressed that 
the Senate begin debating whether or 
not we should go to war in the Persian 
Gulf. I believe that with this week's de- 
bate and today's vote, Congress has 
shown courage to reassert its constitu- 
tional rights, and may we never give 
them up again. 

I want to commend the majority 
leader for making this debate and vote 
possible. It has been difficult. It has 
been very difficult. But he did it, and I 
want to also commend him on his re- 
marks and join in his remarks. He is 
accurate. And I join in the remarks of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. NUNN]. I 
have been in constant communication 
with them now for 2 months since the 
President escalated this peacekeeping 
force into a force for war. They have 
carried out their promises and they 
have carried out their basic respon- 
sibilities to see that we had informa- 
tion, that we had the debate, and now 
we are at the crucial vote, the vote of 
whether or not to authorize this Nation 
to go to war. 

I think it is essential that we do this 
today before the bullets fly. Those who 
have voted for it have no excuse of, 
simply, we must support our forces in 
the field. They are making a cold and 
calculated decision that this Nation 
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Should be authorized, the President 
Should be granted the right to go to 
war. That is what this next vote will be 
and that is why I have waited until 
now in this debate—since I have al- 
ready spoken on the first resolution— 
to say, please, please, please, dear God, 
do not vote to send us to war. That is 
what this next vote is. 

I want to clarify my position. I sup- 
ported the President's original policy. I 
think it was а brilliant policy. I sup- 
ported his gathering the coalition and 
putting together the U.N. sanctions. I 
supported the defense for us to defend 
Saudi Arabia. I condemn the subse- 
quent destruction of Kuwait. I strongly 
oppose and condemn Saddam Hussein, 
his aggression and his cynical ploy to 
link his aggression in Kuwait with the 
Arab-Palestine conflict. 

But we are winning with our existing 
policy. We have protected Saudi Arabia 
and 90 percent of the oil supplies, and 
even more if they wish to pump more. 
We have won that with the sanctions 
and the U.N. resolutions. The hostages 
are out. We have won. 

So when people say that the sanc- 
tions are not working, look at the re- 
sults. The final part of squeezing Sad- 
dam Hussein and making certain that 
he withdraws from Kuwait is very im- 
portant and is being done. I oppose 
President Bush's new offensive policy 
provoked by the rapid escalation of 
troops. 

Mr. President, the choice between 
the resolutions of Mitchell and Warner 
are clear and unequivocal. It is a 
choice as to whether we exhaust the 
diplomatic option and give sanctions a 
chance to work or go to war now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the RECORD letters that 
I have received from my constituents 
as а result of both town meetings and 
voluntarily. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
Seattle, WA, January 11, 1991. 
Hon. BROCK ADAMS, 
U.S. Senate, Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR BROCK: I want to commend you and 
your colleagues in the Congress for taking 
up the debate on the question of war in the 
Persian Gulf. The importance of this issue 
cannot be overstated—the course we take, as 
а nation, could mean life or death for thou- 
sands of men, women and children, and will 
profoundly affect the future course of world 
events. 

This is an issue that demands the fullest 
debate possible, both within the Congress 
and by the American people. I strongly be- 
lieve any decision to use military force in 
the Persian Gulf should occur only with the 
overwhelming support of both Congress and 
the American public, and only after our na- 
tion has truly exhausted every other non- 
military option. 

Clearly, neither of these conditions have 
been satisfied at this time. I strongly believe 
that the United States should not take offen- 
sive military action against Iraq at this 
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time. We must give economic sanctions and 
negotiations time to work. 

I understand and respect the President's 
goal of removing Iraqi forces from Kuwait 
and restoring that nation’s rightful govern- 
ment. Iraq’s unprovoked invasion of a sov- 
ereign nation represents the most serious 
breach of our fragile international order, and 
this aggression should not be allowed to 
stand. 

But agreeing with the President's ultimate 
objective does not mean we must agree with 
the means he has selected. Once military ac- 
tion starts, it will be very difficult to stop. 
War will bring enormous costs to our nation: 

According to one estimate, war would re- 
sult in 10,000 American and 35,000 Iraqi 
deaths, over 150,000 American and Iraqi 
wounded, and 100,000 civilian casualties in 


A military strike against Iraq could quick- 
ly escalate into a war involving the entire 
Middle East region, and threaten the deli- 
cate political balance of the region. 

Iraq has vowed that, if attacked, it would 
attack Israel immediately, a move which 
could threaten the very survival of Israel 
and raises the unthinkable specter of nuclear 
war. 

The cost of any military conflict will fall 
most heavily on minority and low-income 
Americans, who are disproportionately rep- 
resented in our armed forces. 

As Mayor of the City of Seattle, I hope you 
will also consider another very real con- 
sequence of choosing military action over 
continued sanctions and negotiations—the 
terrible economic and financial cost to our 
nation, at a time when more resources are 
needed to address critical domestic prob- 
lems. 

Already, the build-up of U.S. forces іп 
Saudi Arabia is costing our nation $2-4 bil- 
lion each month. That cost could rise to over 
$1 billion per day in the event of war. 

Obviously, while financia] concerns are not 
the only considerations in such a profound 
international situation, they are an impor- 
tant factor to consider. Seattle, like every 
other major city is facing a wide range of 
challenges, including homelessness, edu- 
cation, health care, crumbling infrastructure 
and a rising tide of drugs and violence. Un- 
fortunately, federal aid to cities has been 
slashed, even as our needs have increased 
and the federal government has shifted more 
and more responsibilities to the local level. 

I urge you to do everything possible to 
avoid the need for a military solution to the 
crisis, so that our scarce federal dollars can 
be used to address the pressing problems in 
our cities and our nation as a whole. 

Finally, I want to stress that this letter is 
not intended, in any way, to undercut or 
criticize the President of the United States 
or the proper role of the Congress in debat- 
ing thís critical issue. As so many people 
have said during the past few weeks, this is 
not а Republican or Democratic issue, it is 
an issue of vital importance to our entire па- 
tion. 

I am convinced that any U.S. policy—espe- 
cially a military policy—will only be suc- 
cessful if it has the full understanding and 
full support of the American people. 

At this time, I sense the American people 
are deeply divided over the question of using 
military force against Iraq, and the people of 
Seattle are no exception. Every day brings 
more rallies and meetings and expressions of 
concern over the prospect of war. 'This 
evening, for example, community meetings 
аге scheduled at over 20 sites all across 
Seattle. 
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It is ironic that the United Nations dead- 
line for war falls on January 15, the 
birthdate of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., the 
greatest voice of peace and non-violence in 
our Nation's history. 

As you weigh what is one of the most dif- 
ficult decisions any of us will ever have to 
make, I hope you will remember the words of 
Dr. King: 

". . . Violence never brings permanent 
peace. It solves no socíal problem; it merely 
creates new and more complicated ones. 

Violence as а way of achieving . . justice 
is both impractical and immoral. It is im- 
practical because it is a descending spiral 
ending in destruction for all. The old law of 
an eye for an eye leaves everybody blind. 1% 
is immoral because it seeks to humiliate the 
opponent rather than win his understanding; 
it seeks to annihilate rather than to convert. 
Violence is immoral because ít thrives on 
hatred rather than love. It destroys commu- 
nity and makes brotherhood impossible. It 
leaves society in monologue rather than dia- 
logue. Violence ends by defeating itself. It 
creates bitterness in the survivors and bru- 
tality in the destroyers.” 

Sincerely, 
NORMAN B. RICE. 


No WAR 


BELLEVUE, WA, 
January 11, 1991. 
То: Senator Brock Adams. 
From: Richard Fria. 
Subject: Testimony regarding Iraq crisis, 
given on Jan. 10, 1991 at town meeting. 

SENATOR: I wish to thank you for your sin- 
cere and diligent efforts in leading America 
away from war. My position is that we 
should resist war at all costs. I respectfully 
request that Congress demand our rights as 
Americans to be heard and that Congress be 
the only authority to declare war in accord- 
ance with our Constitution. I implore Con- 
gress to prevent one man from having the 
power to send tens of thousands of Ameri- 
cans to their deaths as is the case in Iraq! I 
encourage Congress to pursue the enforce- 
ment of sanctions and peaceful negotiations 
aimed at settling this crisis. We must exer- 
cise patience and wisdom. 

Before Congress takes this historical vote I 
request answers to the following questions. I 
hope that in considering these questions, 
reason will prevail: 

1. Why did Congress wait to reconvene and 
address this pressing issue? We've known for 
over a month that an additional 250,000 
troops were being rushed to that area. We've 
for some time now. Congress needs to be ас- 
countable to America for waiting until this 
late date to rush into last minute debate. 
This has only served to further exacerbate 
the crisis. 

2. What's the rush? Why do we recognize 
such a deadline at the risk of tens of thou- 
sands of American lives? Doesn't reason indi- 
cate that America should exercise as much 
patience as is required to avoid such massive 
casualties? 

3. How has America gotten into a position 
wherein one man, the President, and the rest 
of the world have dedicated 400,000 American 
lives to this cause while Americans have had 
virtually no say in the matter? Doesn't de- 
mocracy demand that Americans have a say 
in this matter with so very much at stake? 

4. Everybody talks about January 15 and 
what will happen then. Why hasn't anybody 
asked what happens after that? What hap- 
pens when and if Iraq leaves Kuwait? Can 
Kuwait defend itself? The obvious answer is 
no. Who, then, will defend Kuwait? Will 
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America do it? Will we leave American 
forces there in perpetuity to be constantly 
exposed to terrorist attacks? How many 
troops will that take? ... and how many 
will be lost? 

5. The experts predict oil will go to $60 per 
barrel, should war break out. Such a price 
escalation will have a monumental effect on 
the world economy. Americans should ask 
themselves, are we prepared to sacrifice our 
jobs? . . . our mobility? . . . our economy? 
... Ше in the free world as we know it? 
Make no mistake, these risks are very real. 

6. Are we prepared for a whole new genera- 
tion of walking wounded? Are we prepared to 
pay the medical bills and assure that these 
vets get proper treatment? America has done 
& less than admirable job of caring for the 
last generation of walking wounded. We 
can't even care for our elderly. Who will care 
for the motherless and fatherless children? 
Who will care for the parents who will lose 
their children? Who will ask God's forgive- 
ness for the pain, grief and sorrow that will 
result? 

As Congress and Amerícans ponder these 
questions we should also consider the long 
term solutions. I challenge this Congress to 
lead this nation to the formation of а com- 
prehensive national energy policy with the 
end goal of eliminating our dependency on 
foreign oil, thereby assuring that this type 
of crisis will not ever again happen. I chal- 
lenge this Congress to provide bipartisan 
leadership to achieve this goal with the fer- 
vor we demonstrated for space exploration in 
the 1960's!! If we were to dedicate the $30 bil- 
lion we are about to spend on this crisis to 
alternative energy research and public 
awareness we will have made an assertive 
start!! 

I thank you for hearing my pleas. I am 
proud to live in America where a person's 
voice can be heard. 

Respectfully submitted, 

RICHARD Т. FRIA. 


[Gray Panthers Project Fund, Jan. 10, 1991) 
STATEMENT ON PERSIAN GULF CRISIS TO 
SENATOR BROCK ADAMS 


We are all hostage to the so-called diplo- 
macy of two heads of state and their emis- 
saries who met yesterday in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. We are treated to the spectacle of 
two earnest men who talked right past each 
other from biases reflecting each of their Na- 
tions’ history and very different ethnic and 
moral foundations, informing each other of 
their leaders’ narrow stands. This is diplo- 
macy? 

Both presidents speak from a strong sense 
of the righteousness of their causes—and 
7 85 no doubt considers that God is on his 
side. 

First I speak as a citizen of this country 
and also of this small and beleaguered plan- 
et. Geographical and political boundaries 
fade in the glare and destructive power of 
bombs. Increasingly I am convinced that 
these leaders do not represent their citizens. 
It is absolutely wrong that, in spite of all the 
rhetoric and U.N. resolutions, a devastating 
conflict can hang upon the decisions of two 
such bull-headed and stubborn men. 

Born during World War I, I have lived to 
see too many wars, and the horrible costs to 
individuals and nations, and damaging polit- 
ical and personal tolls. Practically speaking, 
Ifear this country is dangerously near bank- 
ruptcy from а monstrous national debt, 
grossly bloated military spending that re- 
sults in billions lost in blunders such as the 
stealth bomber; the savings and loan swin- 
dles, failing banks, homeless families and 
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untreated ills. I feel helpless and hopeless, 
without significance and choice—how long 
can “ме, the people" handle this? We—who 
have learned from history and been a part of 
it—do not want to be doomed to repeat it! 

Speaking for National Gray Panthers as 
national vice chairperson, our stand was 
clearly conveyed to the President and Con- 
gress in mid-November: “Using war to solve 
conflict in the nuclear age is totally unac- 
ceptable even when countries such as Iraq 
commit acts of aggression against their 
neighbors. Sacrificing lives to protect the 
special interests and a foreign monarchy is 
morally outrageous and a repudiation of 
democratic principles. Under the auspices of 
the United Nations, the United States should 
support a negotiated settlement.” 

Thank you for this opportunity to be 
heard—even though today's effort here may 
be too little and too late.“ 

MARGARET LUEDERS. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I simply 
will close by saying this is a vote that 
we now take to authorize our Nation 
going to war immediately. The results, 
in my opinion, will be catastrophic to 
peace in the Middle East. We must each 
vote our conscience. All I have left 
today after these days and weeks of 
work is just a prayer that we make the 
right choice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, when Sad- 
dam Hussein went into Kuwait, we 
were home in August of last year on 
our work break in our respective 
States. I was doing townhall meetings 
in my State of Illinois. When the Presi- 
dent announced that he was drawing 
the line in the sand at the Saudi Ara- 
bian border and imposing sanctions, I 
supported that position in those town- 
hall meetings in my State. I said at 
those townhall meetings that the sanc- 
tions, coupled with talks and diplo- 
matic efforts, could peacefully resolve 
this situation. 

For many months, the President 
took the position that he would not 
enter into talks because of the pres- 
ence of Saddam Hussein in Kuwait and 
that Hussein would have to leave Ku- 
wait before talks could take place. 

We began Armed Services hearings 
on November 27. We had 2 weeks of 
those hearings. I attended all of those 
hearings, and the evidence was over- 
whelming at those hearings that the 
sanctions were working; that Saddam 
Hussein and the Iraqis were feeling the 
bite of those sanctions. With every wit- 
ness, I urged that we undertake talks 
with those sanctions to resolve the 
problem in the Mideast. 

I was pleased, Mr. President, when on 
the last day of the hearings, the Presi- 
dent of the United States indicated 
that he would undertake talks. 

Mr. President, as we debate this issue 
today, talks are still going on through 
efforts of the United Nations and our 
friends in the European Community. 
But it was also clear in those Armed 
Services hearings that after November 
8, when the President announced the 
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augmentation of forces in the Mideast, 
that the augmentation was an engine 
driving us toward war. We had to give 
up a rotation policy and we went to the 
United Nations which finally author- 
ized through a resolution the use of 
force after January 15. 

I was involved in the debate with my 
friend, Senator AL D'AMATO of New 
York State, on ''Crossfire." When we 
talked about that U.N. resolution in 
that debate, I referred to that as an act 
by our allies and friends where they 
said, “Атпегіса, you go fight; we'll hold 
your coat." Regrettably, to this day 
there has not been sufficient burden 
sharing by our allies and friends. 

On January 3, Mr. President, Sec- 
retary of Defense Dick Cheney and Sec- 
retary of State Jim Baker came to 
meet with us, the Members of the Sen- 
ate, in a secure room here in the Cap- 
itol. At that time, I said to Secretary 
Cheney, "I understand that there is а 
possibility that sanctions and the talks 
may not work. If that happens, I would 
support the use of force. We have mas- 
sive air power, overwhelming in that 
region. The Iragis have à few Mirage 
and a few Mig airplanes. Don't chew up 
our young people on the ground in Ku- 
wait. If we have to use force, give us 
your assurance you will use our mas- 
sive air power. He will sue for peace in 
days." 

The Secretary said, ‘‘We can't discuss 
battle plans.“ 

Yesterday, the Secretary called me 
again and asked me to consider a favor- 
able vote on this resolution, and I told 
him again, “Мг. Secretary, if the sanc- 
tions and the talks have failed, I could 
support massive air power. Give me 
your assurance that's the way we will 
do it, not with our young people on the 
ground.“ 

He said, I can't do that." 

And later in the day, yesterday, the 
President of the United States called 
me and asked me to vote for this reso- 
lution. I said, Can't we work out a 
compromise by which some of us could 
stand in support of you by use of air 
power without committing our ground 
forces there?" And he made no such 
commitment. 

Now, let me tell you something. My 
dear friend and young Congressman, 
JERRY COSTELLO, from my home 2186 
Congressional District in Illinois has а 
boy on the ground there in Kuwait in 
the 82d Airborne. 

My best friend and neighbor lost his 
son as a lance corporal in Vietnam. Mr. 
President, I was a young State Senator 
in Illinois in those years. I was trying 
a lawsuit and I went home to my house 
to get a medical file for my lawsuit, 
and while I was there the doorbell 
rang. I came down the steps and opened 
the door to my house. There stood a 
marine major in resplendent formal 
uniform and a marine sergeant, and 
they asked for my friend. They said, 
*He is not home next door." I knew 
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what that meant, Мг. President. I told 
them where his place of business was, 
and they went there. 

When my friend had emotionally re- 
covered, to some extent, he later told 
me that he was sitting in his office and 
he saw that marine major and that ma- 
rine sergeant walking through his 
place of business, and he jumped up 
from his desk and he ran to the door 
and he said, “Му God, they have killed 
my son. My God, they have killed my 
воп.” 

Mr. President, sanctions and talks 
can work if we are diligent and we as- 
siduously pursue that course, but if 
they do not, massive air power in а 
matter of days can bring this villian to 
his knees to sue for peace. 

But this resolution—this resolution— 
gives the President of the United 
States unlimited power—to use U.S. 
Armed Forces at midnight, January 
15—and simply send a letter to the 
Speaker of the House and the President 
pro tempore of the Senate. 

I do not want us to send our young 
people on the ground against a numeri- 
cally superior army of 1 million people 
with a Republican Guard of excellent 
soldiers and battle-hardened people 
who fought for 9 years in that region. I 
do not want our young people on the 
ground. 

I would support massive force in the 
air. I have said that to the President of 
the United States. I have said it to the 
Secretary of Defense. I have said it to 
the Secretary of State. I have said it to 
the country. 

Mr. President, I pray for peace. I fear 
war. 

If it is war, I pray the President has 
heard my words and he uses our mas- 
sive air power to emerge successfully. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, that 
was a very moving speech by the senior 
Senator from Illinois. I want to com- 
mend him for that address. 

President Bush will get the author- 
ization he needs to use whatever force 
is necessary to drive Iraq from Kuwait. 
I supported an alternative authoriza- 
tion which has failed. It would have 
given permission for the use of force to 
contain Iraq and maintain a naval 
blockade, and for time to allow the 
economic sanctions to have a greater 
effect. 

I will vote against the Warner resolu- 
tion because I do not believe we should 
give the President permission to 
launch a military attack under the 
current circumstances. However, let 
there be no doubt of this: If the Presi- 
dent chooses to go to war, I will sup- 
port our soldiers completely. 

Prior to this vote I have made state- 
ments about President Bush’s conduct 
and the arguments he has made in de- 
fense of his policy. These statements 
help explain my vote against what the 
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President believes he needs to wage a 
war against Iraq. 

First, the President is wrong to have 
threatened Iraq with war. The basis of 
the threat was the belief it would force 
Iraq to withdraw. The language of 
threat—''Just watch me" or We'll 
kick his "'—bore a greater resem- 
blance to that of a little league foot- 
ball coach than a Commander in Chief. 
The justification of the threat—show 
our resolve to Iraq—was made nec- 
essary by the President to involve the 
Congress other than as a receptacle for 
notification. I believe these threats and 
the assumptions which necessitated 
them simultaneously stiffened Iraq's 
resolve and weakened America’s. 

The President’s commitment of Unit- 
ed States forces to Saudi Arabia in Au- 
gust to defend Saudi Arabia enjoyed 
near unanimous support with very few 
negative comments. Perhaps this 
caused the President to believe that he 
could pursue his policy without con- 
sultation. 

His decision to change that commit- 
ment to an offensive force in November 
without consulting with Congress 
caught almost everyone by surprise. 
There was a sea of change of attitudes 
at home with most of us having very 
little information which would guide 
our answers when citizens asked us 
questions. 

Here is where he should have called 
in Congress to ask for their support. He 
Should have told us why he believed 
this action was necessary and asked for 
our support. Post decision notification, 
meetings, photo opportunities and 
gatherings to discuss the situation, all 
of these occurred after the most impor- 
tant decisions had already been made. 

Paul Gigot wrote yesterday in the 
Wall Street Journal about a similar in- 
cident in our past when an American 
President saw the need to use force to 
defend а far away U.S. interest. The 
moment occurred after World War II 
when America's tendency was to with- 
draw from the commitments which had 
cost us so dearly. 

In 1947, President Truman saw a dan- 
ger of Communist expansion and ag- 
gression in Greece and Turkey. He ap- 
proached a Republican Congress to ask 
for their support. Senator Robert Taft 
would not give it. Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg of Michigan replied, “Мг. 
President, if you will say that to the 
Congress and the country, I will sup- 
port you, and I believe most of its 
Members will do the same.” 

Like Mr. Gigot some of my col- 
leagues have used Senator Vanden- 
berg's position as an example of what 
should guide Senators today. It would 
be much easier for us to do so if Presi- 
dent Bush would follow the example of 
President Truman. 

President Bush did not approach the 
Congress to say I have a difficult deci- 
sion to make, this is why I believe it is 
right, and I hope you will support me. 
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Instead, he made the decision to deploy 
American forces, defended his right to 
do so, and suggested that those of us 
who criticized this decision were en- 
dangering the troops he had sent. 

The President was also wrong to 
compare Saddam Hussein with Adolf 
Hitler. His brutality and barbarous be- 
havior are not in dispute. Those of us 
who believed President Carter was 
right to build а foreign policy upon 
moral judgments about human rights 
are pleased to see former critics of 
these policies now making the argu- 
ments in defense of them. 

His military threat is also not in dis- 
pute. Nor is our need to confront that 
threat with force. I must insert at this 
time my strong objection to state- 
ments made by some proponents of this 
resolution that those of us who are ad- 
vising patience are presenting the pol- 
icy of Neville Chamberlain at Munich. 

Not only have we learned the lessons 
of the thirties that you must meet ag- 
gression head on if you are to stop it. 
I have not heard a single Senator argu- 
ing that we should ignore Iraq's aggres- 
sion. However, we have also learned the 
lessons of the forties, sixties, seventies, 
and eighties. We know from experience 
that forceful patience can work. We 
know in the Middle East that force 
alone is not enough. 

Although it might generate political 
support, the Adolf Hitler analogy pro- 
vokes the wrong image and the wrong 
policies. It provokes а defense from 
supporters of force that should be un- 
necessary. 

Further, I tell you thís: I believe the 
Winston Churchill quotes which have 
been offered as a justification for war 
are the least persuasive of all. If I hear 
one more Winston Churchill quote 
given as if they had relevance in this 
situation, I may ask the Sergeant at 
Arms to install motion sickness bags 
at our desks. 

This is not Munich in 1938, it is 1991 
and all of us understand the difference. 
In 1938 a majority was unwilling to 
confront the aggression of Adolf Hitler; 
in 1991 Congress is almost unanimous 
in its willingness to do so. In the case 
of the Third Reich it took every ounce 
of every American's energy to contain 
and defeat them; in the case of Iraq 
they have been completely contained 
with considerably less force. 

President Bush is also wrong to re- 
spect only one memory of Vietnam— 
that of the professional military offi- 
cer—as he formulated his policy. I un- 
derstand and respect the 
nonincrementalization military plan 
the support of which is the sole reason 
the President says this will not be an- 
other Vietnam. 

At the very least there are two other 
Vietnam memories which should be re- 
spected by the President but appear 
not to be. The first, is you must be con- 
fident the American people will sup- 
port the war if a speedy end does not 
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occur. And you must consider what the 
impact of the use of force will be on the 
political, social, and economic stabil- 
ity of the people who live in the war's 
theater. Again, respect for these two 
memories need not prevent us from 
forcefully confronting Saddam Hussein 
or others who will most assuredly fol- 
low. 

Finally, the President is wrong when 
he predicts this action will provide the 
basis for a new world order based upon 
respect for international law. At best 
this conflict will determine to what 
ends the United States will go to pro- 
tect and defend an economic interest. 

Some have argued that Congress 
Should merely get behind the President 
and support his request for permission 
to use whatever force necessary. I won- 
der how these individuals reconcile this 
position with their understanding of 
the President's need to present treaties 
for ratification to the Senate after he 
has negotiated them with other na- 
tions. Surely, the decision to go to war 
is on à par with a decision which is 
made to prevent one. 

I have listened most carefully to 
those who argue that a vote against 
the President will encourage Saddam 
Hussein to resist us more. For empha- 
sis and in conclusion, if war is what 
Iraq wants and if the President makes 
the decision to attack, the Commander 
in Chief and our soldiers, sailors, air 
force, and marines will have my sup- 
port. 

Let me emphasize again that I oppose 
this resolution. I believe it is wrong 
policy; I believe it gives the President 
too much authority. But let me make 
it clear that if the President chooses 
military action against the nation of 
Iraq, I tend to support our soldiers, 
sailors, air force, and marines entirely. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Тһе 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, these votes 
are particularly difficult for me as, 
since having participated in the 1945 
founding of the United Nations in San 
Francisco, I have always been а great 
believer in collective security. 

But true collective security means an 
equal, proportional sharing of the load 
and of the bloodshed by the various na- 
tions. This is certainly not the case 
here, as the United States would carry 
& disproportionately large share of 
bloodshed and the load. 

Moreover, time would also allow us 
to obtain а more equitable sharing of 
the human and financial burden of en- 
forcing the objectives of the United Na- 
tions, not just the objectives of the 
United States. 

It is intolerable to my mind that we 
Should go to war when 90 percent of the 
casualties will be American and when 
the bulk of the financial cost will be 
shouldered by the United States tax- 
payer, and realizing, at the same time, 
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that the majority of Americans are not 
concerned about replacing or restoring 
the Emir of Kuwait to his throne. 

Accordingly, I oppose going to war 
against Iraq at this time. We have in 
place comprehensive, very effective 
economic sanctions; actually, accord- 
ing to our witnesses, the most effective 
set of universal sanctions that have 
ever in history been applied against a 
single nation. 

These U.N. sanctions will produce 
one of three results. First, they may 
persuade Saddam Hussein to withdraw 
from Kuwait. That would be the best. 
Second, they may inflict sufficient 
pain that the Iraqi people will over- 
throw Saddam Hussein. Or third, at 
least they will over time degrade Iraq's 
military capabilities so that any mili- 
tary operation to liberate Kuwait will 
be far less costly in terms of lost Amer- 
ican lives. 

We should recognize that time is on 
our side, not Iraq's. Time is helping de- 
grade the war machine of the Iraqis. 
Time is wearing away at the enemy 
more than it is with us. 

So let їз give sanctions the nec- 
essary time to bring Iraq to its knees. 
We owe this to every young man and 
young woman now serving our Nation 
in the Persian Gulf, and those who are 
still destined to go there. In general, it 
seems to me, this would be а very un- 
wise measure. 

I yield the remainder of my time to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. HATFIELD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
came to the floor today hoping, as this 
fateful day has arrived, that we would 
have à choice between two resolutions, 
one that would clearly state the propo- 
sition for peace, as against the one 
that we are about to vote upon which 
States the proposition for war. 

I was terribly disappointed that that 
first resolution did not give us that op- 
tion. The first resolution, you will re- 
call, on page 1, says the Congress au- 
thorizes the use of American military 
force to enforce the U.S. economic em- 
bargo against Iraq, to defend Saudi 
Arabia from direct Iraqi attack, and to 
protect American forces in the region; 
clearly an authorization for war. 

So consequently I find myself in а 
situation of having to vote against 
both of the resolutions, because in my 
reading of them, they do not offer us 
the alternative of peace. 

Mr. President, let us not deceive our- 
selves into thinking that the White 
House policy up to this point is not our 
policy too. We in the Congress can 
complain all we want about the lack of 
sufficient consultation with Congress 
in the development of the current pol- 
icy. We can talk until we are blue in 
the face about our constitutional 
power to declare war. 
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But let there be no mistake. This 
Congress has been a full, if confused at 
times, partner in the White House pol- 
icy ever since we ourselves refused to 
uphold the War Powers Resolution 
early last fall, and instead, adopted a 
concurrent resolution congratulating 
the President with the policy at that 
time which only served as an invita- 
tion to the White House to follow the 
policy that had been started. 

Now, more than 3 months later, we 
are face to face with the prospects of 
war. Well over half a million United 
States and Allied troops are now star- 
ing across the desert at a similar num- 
ber of Iraqi troops. Well over 1 million 
men and women are at this very mo- 
ment poised with their fingers on the 
triggers of some of the most lethal 
weapons in human history. 

As complicated as the geopolitics of 
this situation may be, the question we 
are constitutionally obliged to answer 
could not be more simple. Are we will- 
ing to give the go-ahead for war? 

I cannot overstate the seriousness of 
that question. Saddam Hussein is a 
ruthless dictator who currently is en- 
amored of his leading role on the world 
stage, and seems very eager to martyr 
himself and even his people. 

Moreover, with our acquiescence, if 
not our outright support, he has under- 
taken the largest weapons purchasing 
program in Third World history, and it 
has paid off handsomely for him. 

Iraqi troops are equipped with thou- 
sands of tanks, with Exocet and Scud- 
B missiles, and with chemical and bio- 
logical weapons. And I hope the next 
time we are on this floor debating the 
sale of sophisticated weapons systems. 
The next time we are on this floor de- 
bating whether to pour more weapons 
of mass destruction into the developing 
world—I do hope my colleagues will re- 
member that fact. These are not sticks 
and knives—if our troops are sent into 
battle, they will be face-to-face with 
some of the best weapons money сап 
buy. 

Moreover, Congress does not have the 
authority to determine how war will be 
waged. When it comes right down to it, 
we have the power to declare war. That 
is it. Once we give the White House our 
blessing, the President—as our Com- 
mander in Chief—will have the author- 
ity to fight in any way he chooses to 
fight, and with whatever weapons he 
chooses to use. 

We have all heard the President's 
promise: This will not be ‘another 
Vietnam." We also all know that that 
is a thinly veiled code for we will hit 
them with everything че have. 
Straightaway. No hesitation." The ob- 
vious implication is that this war will 
be quick and easy and clean. 

Indeed, the Pentagon is now doing 
everything possible to give us the im- 
pression that war will come in a tidy 
little package. 
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Even the words are neat and tidy— 
body bags are not body bags anymore. 
That is too messy. That conjures up all 
the wrong images—images of blood and 
pain and suffering. Now body bags are 
"human remains pouches.“ There, 
America, does that make you feel bet- 
ter? Your sons and daughters and 
mothers and fathers will have their 
faces blown off—their limbs torn 
apart—their chests ripped open: but 
they will not come home in body bags. 
They will come home in neat and tidy 
human remains pouches. 

Mr. President, war is not quick and 
easy and clean. It is horrible. 

It is agonizing. And in the midst of 
battle, war is often as random as it is 
violent. Innocent people lose their 
lives: the children and the spouses and 
the parents of people like you and me 
lose their lives simply because they 
happen to be in the wrong place at the 
wrong time. 

To my colleagues who are prepared 
to give the White House their blessing 
for war: I beg you—do not avert your 
eyes. Stare it in the face, and expect 
its horrible images to be replayed over 
and over and over again. Let us not be 
conned into thinking that war will be 
quick and easy and clean. 

Maybe it will all be over in a matter 
of hours—or a matter of days—or a 
matter of weeks at the outside. Even if 
it is, Mr. President, at what cost? At 
what cost in human lives? How many 
lost lives can we accept; 100, 1,000, 
10,000? And who decides? Who decides 
how many lost lives a family can ac- 
cept? Who is prepared to tell a grieving 
widow that her husband’s life was part 
of the loss we deemed acceptable? We 
are told that the loss of life would be 
minimal. Minimal compared to what? 
The loss of life in war—no matter how 
short it might be—would not be mini- 
mal when compared to the alternative. 

Even in the very best case scenario, 
the loss of life would be unacceptable. 
But what happens when the war does 
not go the way we want it to? Maybe 
war will not last for a matter of days. 
Maybe this war will drag on for 
months. Or just maybe, this war will 
drag on for years. And what happens if 
the alliance is torn apart by the shift- 
ing sands of war? 

And what happens then? What hap- 
pens when the war to which we gave 
our blessings does not unfold the way 
we wanted it to unfold? 

What happens when domestic public 
opinion—which even now is sharply di- 
vided over whether or not the United 
States should go to war with Iraq—be- 
gins to plummet? What happens when a 
tidal wave of anti-Americanism sweeps 
across the Arab world? What happens 
when the President comes to us and 
asks to have the draft reinstated. 

For those who find it uncomfortable 
to oppose a war before it starts, let me 
only tell you from very personal expe- 
rience that this is nothing compared to 
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how you will feel when we are in the 
midst of war. 

Raising questions now may garner 
some criticism. But consider the impli- 
cations of giving our approval to war 
now and then having second thoughts 
when it does not unfold the way we 
want it to unfold. 

Once we have given the White House 
a green light—explicitly or implicitly, 
sooner or later—there will be no turn- 
ing back short of cutting off funds. 
And, again, I tell you from very per- 
sonal experience, there is nothing more 
difficult than being forced to choose 
between funding a war you do not sup- 
port and cutting off funds for a war to 
which our troops are sacrificing their 
lives. 

If we are going to send our troops 
into combat, we must be prepared for 
the worst case scenario. We must be so 
sure of our objectives—so sure that our 
national security depends on removing 
Iraq’s military from every last inch of 
Kuwait—that we are willing to initiate 
a war and commit this Nation’s young 
people to it, no matter how long it 
takes and no matter what the cost. We 
must be able to look at our young men 
and women now on the frontlines and 
tell them that their lives are a legiti- 
mate price to pay. 

Mr. President, I am not prepared to 
do that. I am not prepared to do that 
now. And I will not be prepared to do 
that in the future. Not 6 months from 
now. Not 12 months from now. Not 
ever. 

God knows that I hate what Iraq has 
done to Kuwait—and to the Kuwaiti 
people. Nobody could look at the pic- 
tures of Kuwait City and hear the sto- 
ries of suffering and violence and de- 
struction without being profoundly 
moved. But Mr. President, even the 
most brutal human rights violations of 
one nation do not justify an offensive 
strike by another nation. 

Indeed, it makes a mockery of the ex- 
ceptional work done by organizations 
like Amnesty International to use 
their documentation of human rights 
abuses as a convenient justification for 
launching an attack that will very cer- 
tainly cause even more suffering. 

When it comes right down to it, this 
is about oil—about our dependency on 
the oil reserves that lie under Iraq and 
Kuwait and the whole of the Arabian 
Peninsula. We must be honest about 
the real motivations behind this pol- 
icy, and then we must all ask ourselves 
one basic question: 

Does Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait con- 
stitute such a grave threat to the na- 
tional security of the United States 
that we are willing to spill the blood of 
the Nation’s children to reverse it? 

I cannot in good conscience say that 
it does. 

If we want to avoid war, then we 
ought to say so. Right here—and right 
now. And instead of playing this dan- 
gerous game of maybe now, maybe 
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later", it is my view that we ought to 
bring our troops home once and for all. 
Iam deeply saddened that neither reso- 
lution offered here today reflects that 
point of view. 

This Nation is obviously deeply di- 
vided over the question of war. This 
Congress is deeply divided over that 
question, and well we should be—we 
are a reflection of the American peo- 
ple, and our skepticism is their skep- 
ticism. But if we are this divided now, 
think how divided we will be when the 
shooting starts—and when our young 
people begin coming home in those 
"human remains pouches” that are not 
so neat and tidy after all. 

Before I close, I want to make some- 
thing very clear. 

I do not question the sincerity of 
anyone in the Congress or in the White 
House. I know in my heart that every- 
one here and everyone in the White 
House understands the seriousness of 
the issue now at hand and has thought 
it through very carefully. Nobody 
wants war, and I do not suggest that 
those who are willing to line up behind 
the January 15 deadline are doing so 
because they are somehow eager to 
send our young people into combat. 

That said, however, it is very obvious 
to me that this is not a war our Nation 
should fight. This is not a war we—as a 
nation—are prepared to fight. 

Not for oil or pride or anything else. 
Not now. Not ever. We may have 
thefirepower, Mr. President, but we do 
not have the will. As deeply as some 
people believe that war is our only op- 
tion, many others believe that war is 
not an option at all. And we owe it to 
our troops—to their families—to our 
Nation—and ultimately to ourselves to 
say so before we pass the point of no 
return. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, since the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, the world has 
united to condemn, in judgment, the 
Iraqi Government. President Bush has 
sought every possible diplomatic or po- 
litical solution. The world and America 
now demand resolution of the chaos 
created by Saddam Hussein. Hussein 
seeks just and dignified treatment." 
That was what his Foreign Minister 
told Secretary of State Jim Baker just 
this week. Yet he has consistently dis- 
played a character void of human de- 
cency, dignity, and justice. 

The situation is clear now. In fact, to 
quote the former Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Richard Perle, If America 
fails when the issues are so clear, the 
aggression во unambiguous, the value 
so fundamental, the international com- 
munity so united, how will America 
fare in a far more common condition of 
confusion, divided opinion, ambiguity 
and moral uncertainty?” 

The world is united—and I have to 
commend President Bush for the effort 
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that he made through the United Na- 
tions and with personal diplomacy, per- 
sonal contacts with leaders all over the 
world to bring the world together, 
unite against the aggression of one 
man, really, Saddam Hussein. 

Now the world is watching, watching 
this body, to see what the U.S. Senate 
will do under these conditions at this 
time. Hussein is watching. He is watch- 
ing, and he is waiting to see if the Sen- 
ate will support the request of our 
President. 

Are we united? That is the question. 
Are we united as people, as a govern- 
ment, in support of the President and 
with the President? 

I have to say of the last vote, that 
was a very important vote; it was a dif- 
ficult vote. I know that every Senator 
has given a lot of prayerful thought to 
it, debated it in his or her mind, and 
wanted to do the right thing. It was а 
close vote. 

I too, support the sanctions. I sup- 
ported them from the very beginning. 
But they have been in place now for 4 
to 5 months, and so I have to ask the 
question, are sanctions enough? I think 
the answer is no. Will they alone work? 
I think the answer is no. If they were 
really sanctions on Hussein, maybe 
they would, but they are sanctions on 
the people of Iraq. 

I do not think he cares about the peo- 
ple. but sanctions should stay in place. 
They will stay in place. The President 
is not going to lift them. We are not 
going to ask that he lift them. We want 
them to stay in place. But what is at 
Stake now with this vote is unity or 
chaos. 

Again, Hussein is watching. Will the 
Senate authorize the use of all nec- 
essary actions, including force, to 
bring this matter to a conclusion? I 
trust it will, that the Senate will not 
tie the hands of the President. This 
vote is the last rose of peace. We have 
tried everything else as а Nation and 
ав а Government through our Presi- 
dent. I'm reminded of à quote from the 
Roman poet Horace which is a fitting 
commentary on the vote we face today. 
I use an aberration of that passage in 
which he said, let us continue our ef- 
fort to find where the last rose lingers. 
This is where the last rose of peace lin- 
gers. This is a vote that does not say 
“let us go to war now.“ This is a vote 
that says we are unified, we are to- 
gether with our President and with the 
world against this aggression. If we 
speak together with one voice in unity, 
that is our best last hope for the rose of 
peace. 

What is the alternative now? What if 
the Senate votes down this very impor- 
tant resolution? We then after 3 days of 
debate day and night will have voted 
down a resolution on the sanctions and 
voted down a resolution that would au- 
thorize all necessary actions to bring 
this to a peaceful conclusion. 
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How will that look? What kind of 
chaos will that create? What will we 
do? We would probably continue the 
sanctions, or would we? Would we 
begin to withdraw troops, because 
without the option of the serious 
threat of force or, in fact, force, we 
would not need that many troops in the 
Persian Gulf region? And should we 
begin to withdraw them, what would 
Hussein do? He dances in the streets of 
Baghdad tonight because the Senate 
would have created total chaos and un- 
certainty about what is happening. 

My colleagues, vote for this resolu- 
tion, vote for unity, do not allow chaos 
to set in. Now is the time to stand up 
and be counted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, this 
of course is a difficult and heartfelt 
moment for all of us in this Chamber. 
We appreciate the gravity of the deci- 
sion we have. It goes to the heart of 
human nature and to each of our 
hearts. 

Mr. President, I believe it is also a 
defining moment in the history of our 
country, indeed, in the history of our 
world. All of us feel the weight of the 
burden of decision. But I make my 
choice today to support the President 
of the United States, to give him not a 
compulsion to go to war, but an au- 
thorization to commit our troops to 
battle should he determine it necessary 
to protect our national security. Mr. 
President, by doing so, we do not pass 
the buck of responsibility. In fact, we 
in the Congress share in the respon- 
sibility of leadership and that is part of 
the price of public service. 

A lot has been heard in this Chamber 
about the consensus here of how impor- 
tant it is to stop Saddam Hussein, how 
evil he is, what а threat he is to world 
and American security. 

War is justified. That is what we are 
saying by supporting this resolution. 
We are not ordering the war, we are 
putting our confidence in the Com- 
mander in Chief who under article II, 
section 2 has the responsibility to 
make the decisions of when and how to 
go to war. 

Mr. President, much has been said 
about the head of State of Iraq and 
why his brutal and outrageous behav- 
ior justifies our stand. Not enough has 
been made about the head of State of 
the United States of America. 

President Bush and I are of different 
parties, we disagree on issues. But I 
stand here today, as difficult as this 
decision is, to support this resolution 
with full confidence in doing so be- 
cause of my measure of this particular 
man who is our President. He is strong. 
He is balanced. He is seasoned in world 
diplomacy. He has been through war. 
He has seen men die at his side. He is 
not hungry to go to battle, but he feels, 
I believe, the responsibility of leader- 
ship of our country and the world, a re- 
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sponsibility to protect our national se- 
curity. And I know that he will exer- 
cise the authority that we will give 
him with this resolution with the 
greatest care for human life, inter- 
national order, and the peace of the 
world. 

I hope and pray, as I am sure the 
President does, as we pass this resolu- 
tion it will be taken as a sign that 
Americans stand together with their 
President to advance the cause of 
peace; that it will convince Saddam 
Hussein that peace is the only rational 
course to take. I hope and pray that 
our act today in concert with actions 
by other nations around the world will 
finally reach into the mind of Saddam 
Hussein and lead him to the decision to 
spare the world and his people the trag- 
edy and horror of war. 

Beyond that hope, this resolution 
carries meaning for the conduct of 
world affairs for years to come. It is 
our opportunity to draw a line not just 
in the sand, but a line between moral- 
ity and immorality, between civility 
and barbarism, between law and anar- 
chy. 

We pass laws here in the Congress, 
throughout this country, in our cities 
and towns, to express our aspirations 
for an orderly society. It is one of the 
reasons we form governments and we 
give people authority to carry out 
those laws to punish wrongdoers, to 
punish criminals and, if necessary, to 
remove them from society. The com- 
munity of nations is not so carefully 
ordered. But through international 
agencies and alliances, over the years 
we have attempted to establish some 
norm of international order and civ- 
ilized behavior. This is such a time. Mr. 
President, this is a moment of extraor- 
dinary opportunity for the United Na- 
tions and the rule of law in the world. 

The nations of the world have spoken 
clearly. Will we now in the Congress of 
the United States not join them in that 
expression of desire for order? Now it is 
our turn. We have a standard that we 
can set for global conduct and send a 
message to those like Saddam Hussein 
who take advantage of the weak and 
use arms at any cost of human life to 
achieve their evil intentions. Let us 
not lose this opportunity to set that 
standard lest all standards begin to 
erode, lest lawlessness abound through- 
out the world. 

The world looks to us at this moment 
of decision. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for one additional moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to an additional minute of 
time? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. The world looks to 
us at this moment of decison for a sign 
how the leading Nation of the world 
will act. Let us here in this Chamber 
act with decisiveness, with firmness, 
with the highest regard for the rule of 
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law, and the highest contempt for the 
aggression and barbarism and tyranny 
that is represented by Saddam Hussein. 

Finally, а word about our men and 
women in the Persian Gulf in whom we 
place the ultimate responsibility. It is 
& difficult thing, painful, the hardest 
decision I have ever made to cast a 
vote that may mean war. But let no 
one believe that а vote against this res- 
olution is а vote for permanent peace. 
In fact, I believe, à vote against this 
resolution endangers our troops fur- 
ther. 

Our men and women in the Persian 
Gulf await a sign from the Congress of 
the United States. All the communica- 
tions I have received from them say 
that. Where do we stand in this hour of 
decision? Let us show them that we 
stand with our Commander in Chief, 
behind them. They are heroes. No men 
and women have ever served America's 
interests in a greater way. And I prom- 
ise them when they return from the 
Persian Gulf—and with God's help, all 
of them will return—we will all stand 
by the side of the road and cheer as 
they march by. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Тһе 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, the 
gravity of the issue of which we speak 
today cannot be overstated. Our Nation 
stands on the brink of war. Hundreds of 
thousands of American men and women 
are poised on the Saudi-Kuwaiti border 
facing over 500,000 Iraqi troops. We are 
quickly approaching the January 15 
deadline imposed by the United Na- 
tions Security Council authorizing the 
use of force if Iraqi troops refuse to 
withdraw from Kuwait. 

Americans are concerned over the 
possibility of war. I share this concern. 
А war with Iraq will mean the loss of 
American lives. It is my sincere hope 
that bloodshed can be avoided. That is 
why I have supported economic sanc- 
tions as a means to pressure Saddam 
Hussein into leaving Kuwait. I have 
supported diplomatic initiatives, most 
recently the talks between Secretary 
of State, James Baker, and Mr. Tariq 
Aziz, the Iraqi Foreign Minister. I have 
supported United States troop deploy- 
ments to Saudi Arabia as а means by 
which pressure can be applied to force 
Saddam Hussein from Kuwait. I have 
also supported United Nations resolu- 
tions as part of а worldwide effort to 
convince Saddam Hussein of the hope- 
lessness of his position. I pray that dip- 
lomatic initiatives that will take place 
over the next few days will achieve а 
peaceful resolution to this crisis. 

However, every attempt at pressure, 
every diplomatic initiative has ended 
in disappointment and futility. It has 
become clear to this Senator that Sad- 
dam Hussein has taken over Kuwait 
and has no present intention of leav- 
ing. Therefore, I believe it is time for 
Congress, after months of hearings and 
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factfinding missions, to make its posi- 
tion known. It is my hope that the 
Congress will be united. 

Whatever differences of opinion that 
І, or other Members of Congress, may 
have over the current gulf policy, none 
of us have forgotten that it is Saddam 
Hussein alone who is responsible for 
this crisis. Saddam must be stopped be- 
cause he invaded a sovereign nation 
and now threatens all other nations in 
this region. He must be stopped now, 
before he possesses nuclear weapons ca- 
pabilities. 

The Congress is united in the propo- 
sition that there will be no linkage be- 
tween the occupation of Kuwait and 
the Palestinian issue. Iraq did not in- 
vade Kuwait because of any concern for 
Palestinians. Iraq invaded Kuwait for 
hegemonic reasons and oil. It was only 
later, as an attempt to drive a wedge in 
the United Nations coalition, that the 
Palestinian issue was raised by Iraq. 

There has been unity of opinion in 
Congress concerning the need for our 
allies to more equitably share the bur- 
den and costs of this crisis. There are 
other nations, primarily Germany and 
Japan, whose vital interests are af- 
fected more than ours, but they have 
provided little help thus far in this cri- 
sis. This lack of cooperation should not 
deter the United States from its 
present course. However, I believe that 
it should be duly noted and not forgot- 
ten when this crisis ends. 

Committees of Congress have held 
numerous hearings about the gulf cri- 
sis. We have received testimony from 
senior administration officials and a 
wide range of experts. All of these wit- 
nesses have condemned the invasion of 
Kuwait and praised the administra- 
tion’s stand against Iraqi aggression. 

The choice this body faces today is 
between the continued reliance on eco- 
nomic sanctions or a congressional val- 
idation of U.N. Resolution. 678 provid- 
ing for the use of military force if Iraqi 
forces do not withdraw from Kuwait by 
January 15, 1991. Also, this body sends 
a critical message to Saddam Hussein 
with its vote for or against the use of 
force. Will Saddam Hussein see that 
America is divided with the President 
on one side and the Congress on an- 
other? I believe that if we let such a 
perception appear in the minds of Sad- 
dam and our allies we would be making 
а grave mistake, now is the time for 
America to speak with one voice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
an objection to an additional 3 min- 
utes? 

Mr. DOLE. Two minutes. 

Mr. SHELBY. That is fine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two 
minutes. 

Mr. SHELBY. When all is said and 
done, debated and examined, our next 
votes in the Senate will be very per- 
sonal. Mr. President, now is the time 
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to make this very personal choice. I 
have not reached my decision lightly. 
Last January, I met with Saddam Hus- 
sein in Baghdad. I came away from 
that meeting with the feeling that 
Iraq’s leader was a man who could not 
be trusted. His invasion of Kuwait cer- 
tainly justified my feelings. 

As a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, I attended many 
hearings where a wide range of views 
on the gulf crisis were presented. I re- 
cently traveled to the Middle East with 
the majority leader in order that I 
might determine for myself the exact 
nature of this crisis. I have spent the 
last 4 days criss-crossing my home 
State enlisting the views of the people 
of Alabama on the issue before us 
today. 

Mr. President, I have come to the 
conclusion that a policy, based on eco- 
nomic sanctions will not, by itself, re- 
sult in the outcome that we all desire. 
Nor do I believe that continued diplo- 
matic activity, without the threat of 
force, will convince Saddam Hussein to 
pull his troops out of Kuwait. 

The only way that the world commu- 
nity can now convince Saddam Hussein 
of the insanity of his actions is to show 
a united front. It has been Saddam 
Hussein's intransigence that has led us 
to this point, not the President’s and 
not the United Nations’. We must now 
stand behind our President, our 
troops—exposed in the Saudi Arabian 
desert—and the nations of the world in 
sending a message to Saddam Hussein 
that we will take whatever steps are 
necessary to force his troops out of Ku- 
wait should he not consent to a peace- 
ful withdrawal by January 15. 

Mr. President, this is not a Repub- 
lican or a Democratic issue. This is an 
American issue. That is why I have co- 
sponsored and will vote for the resolu- 
tion sponsored by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia and sup- 
ported by many of my colleagues from 
both sides of the aisle. As I cast this 
vote, my hope remains that the possi- 
bility of a peaceful solution to this cri- 
sis is not outside our reach. The choice 
now lies with Saddam Hussein. I pray 
that he chooses peace. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBB]. 

Mr. ROBB. Thank you, Mr. President. 
My views on this matter are well 
known to most Members so I will use 
my brief allocation of time to rephrase 
the question before us. Can we trust 
the President of the United States to 
act in this matter in the best interests 
of the United States of America in his 
capacity as Commander in Chief of our 
Nation’s armed forces? I believe that 
we can and we should, and I believe the 
consequences of not doing so would be 
devastating. 

First, this is not and should not be a 
partisan issue, and I commend the 
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leaders on both sides of the aisle for 
keeping it from becoming one. 

Second, we agree on the objectives 
required by the U.N. Security Council 
resolutions. То be certain, there are 
widespread differences of opinion re- 
garding the mass additional commit- 
ments of U.S. troops immediately after 
the November election and whether 
sanctions have had adequate time to 
work. But those questions are largely 
moot at this point. 

The additional troops are on the 
Scene, or soon will be, and the Presi- 
dent has achieved international agree- 
ment that Iraq must be out of Kuwait 
by January 15. To give even the appear- 
ance of tying the President's hands at 
this late date would send the wrong 
message to Saddam Hussein, the wrong 
message to our allies, and the wrong 
message to the international commu- 
nity in this first real test for the Unit- 
ed States in the post-cold-war era. 

I believe we should commend the 
President for putting together a truly 
extraordinary coalition and for giving 
the United Nations а chance to play а 
responsible role—even if we do not be- 
lieve that most of our allies are carry- 
ing anything like as much of the bur- 
den as they should. And we should 
commend the President for consulting 
widely and frequently with Congress, 
even if he has not agreed with all of 
our often contradictory advice ог 
agreed with the vast majority of Mem- 
bers who believe his authority to en- 
gage in certain types of military oper- 
ations is more limited than he believes. 

Giving the President the authoriza- 
tion he has asked for—and which he 
has already received from the inter- 
national community—does not require 
him to commit our troops on January 
15, or on any specific date thereafter. 

And even if many Middle Eastern 
leaders are correct in their belief that 
Saddam Hussein will not believe we 
have the will to use force until we 
strike—that still does not require“ 
the President to commit our infantry 
and armored units—where our losses 
could quickly become unacceptable 
under almost any definition—in the 
first days of fighting—or hopefully 
ever. 

To the contrary, most scenarios in- 
volve taking down high-priority tar- 
gets without committing ground troops 
in the initial phases. 

The President could then, having 
shown Saddam Hussein the strength of 
American resolve, reassess the situa- 
tion and revert to a containment and 
sanctions strategy if he believes it 
would be in our best interests. 

We can and should take the President 
to task if we disagree with him on a 
whole variety of matters here at home, 
from the budget to the rest of the do- 
mestic agenda, but in the great issues 
of war and peace we ought to make 
every effort possible to speak with one 
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voice or at least with the strongest ma- 
jority voice possible. 

On balance, most of us would give the 
President very high marks for the way 
he has handled the gulf challenge to 
date. 

Yet, now that we have reached a 
truly critical stage I believe it would 
be a fundamental mistake, to give even 
the appearance of withdrawing our 
trust and our support. 

There is no question that the risks 
are great. And I do not want to mini- 
mize the potential consequences if we 
are wrong.“ 

We cannot escape responsibility for 
the action we are about to authorize— 
and we should not. 

We are risking thousands of Amer- 
ican lives, and that fact weighs on the 
conscience of every member here, par- 
ticularly those of us who have known 
the inhuman brutality of combat first- 
hand. 

But sometimes we have to take the 
risk because the consequences“ of not 
taking it are so much greater. 

To each of us as individuals, some 
family members, or values, or prin- 
ciples are so precious that we'll risk 
dying to protect them—and I believe 
the same ought to be true as well for 
this democratic experiment we call 
America. 

Secretary Baker’s description of the 
force we may have to apply is right; if 
it is sudden and massive, we hope it 
will also be ''decisive." And if Saddam 
Hussein understands that we have not 
only the capability but the will to 
carry out such an attack if necessary, 
maybe he will act rationally in the 
first instance and we will be able to 
bring the troops home soon. And 
maybe future Saddam Husseins will act 
rationally when they look back on how 
the free world responded to the first 
real challenge to the concept of collec- 
tive security in the post-cold-war era. 

Let us give peace a chance by giving 
the President the authority he believes 
he needs to achieve it. 

Mr. President, I thank you, and I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SYMMS addressed the Chair. 

Тһе PRESIDING OFFICER. Тһе Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I ask the 
Republican leader if he can yield me 6 
minutes? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield 5 minutes. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the Republican 
leader for the 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Idaho for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the leader. I am pleased to have the op- 
portunity to address the Senate follow- 
ing my friends from the other side of 
the aisle. And I compliment the Sen- 
ators from Virginia and Connecticut 
and Alabama for their willingness to 
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recognize that it is very difficult for a 
committee to set military policy. 

Mr. President, I think the time for us 
to debate whether there is a war going 
on or not has already passed. We are al- 
ready at war in the Persian Gulf, in a 
sense, an economic war. It is a defen- 
sive position we have taken. 

I believe none of the Senators, cer- 
tainly this Senator, want to sow the 
destruction that will come from the ac- 
tual infliction of combat in that re- 
gion. We are all sensitive to that. 

But having said that, I would also 
say that America is, again, confronted. 
We are now at a crossroad in our des- 
tiny. There are those who say why 
should this be the Americans? The rea- 
son it is the Americans who have to 
shoulder the biggest part of the respon- 
sibility is that we are the only people 
in the world who are capable, the his- 
tory, the wealth, the military pre- 
paredness, to confront a Saddam Hus- 
sein. There is no one else who could put 
a coalition together, except the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, 
George Bush. 

Mr. President, history often repeats 
itself. I believe it was George Santa- 
yana who said, Those who cannot re- 
member the past are condemned to re- 
peat it." 

The problem of vital interests is that 
they are often difficult to recognize at 
the time, but so obvious later with 
hindsight. For example, the breakup 
and annexation of Czechoslovakia by 
Nazi Germany in 1938-39 was not 
deemed a vital interest of Britain, 
France, or the United States at the 
time. 

In the face of this potential sacrifice, 
it is paramount that we have a clear 
understanding of the national interests 
and policy objectives that would be 
served by our commitment to combat 
in the gulf region. Equally important, 
we need to have an understanding of 
the consequences for our long-term 
vital interests should we decide to ac- 
cept some form of the status quo with 
Iraqi occupation of sovereign Kuwaiti 
territory. Would such an acceptance 
really matter in the international 
scheme of things as far as the United 
States is concerned? 

Acceptance of this naked aggression 
assured peace in the short run at what 
seemed a small cost—after all, Czecho- 
slovakia was part of the Austrian em- 
pire prior to WWI, and Germany had 
just annexed a willing Austria in 1937. 
Some who favored peaceful com- 
promise even spoke of legitimate Ger- 
man territorial claims. 

It just made sense to sacrifice this 
small country for peace in our time as 
Mr. Chamberlain put it. It was particu- 
larly easy for the United States to 
avoid involvement in this unpleasant 
business—after all it was a European 
affair that did not affect our vital in- 
terests. Even the imminent U.S. Am- 
bassador to Britain at that time, Jo- 
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seph Kennedy, supported the Chamber- 
lain policy and passionately counseled 
against U.S. involvement in European 
affairs that risked bringing the United 
States into a conflict with Nazi Ger- 
many. This view, I might add, reflected 
the majority of American public opin- 
ion at that time. 

The question is Do we face а similar 
Situation with Iraqi occupation of Ku- 
wait today?" I had hoped economic 
sanctions would work, and there will 
be no need for a military solution. But 
what if they do not and the will to take 
action declines? Will there be a bigger 
bill in blood to pay at a later time if 
this aggression is not dealt with today? 
Finally, does the violation of this 
small, and some would say overly 
wealthy, country really matter? 

Mr. President, I remind my col- 
leagues that as we are having this de- 
bate today, Lithuanians fighting for 
democracy are being crushed by the 
Soviet army. Time magazine's Man of 
the Decade" is now starting out the 
1990’s running as “dictator of the dec- 
ade" as he crushes democratic resist- 
ance and democratic ideals in Lithua- 
nia. People asked me when I was at 
home in Idaho last week: Why are we 
not doing something about Lithuania? 
Why are we worrying about Saddam 
Hussein in the Persian Gulf? 

Mr. President, it is very clear, and I 
said to my constituents and I say to 
you, it is clear why we cannot do any- 
thing about Lithuania. The Soviet em- 
pire still has thousands of nuclear 
weapons targeted on the United States 
which we have no defense against. So 
we cannot do anything about it. But we 
can do something about the travesty 
that is taking place in the Persian 
Gulf. 

If we stand aside now and if we be- 
leve that economic sanctions are 
going to stop this, I remind my col- 
leagues that 300,000 Iragis lost their 
lives, at à minimum, in an aggressive 
war with Iran. That is оға population 
of 16 million people, Mr. President. For 
the United States of America, this 
would be similar to our losing 4% mil- 
lion of our citizens in а conflict. А 
country that can stand that kind of 
tragic loss over an 8-year war and still 
view their leader, Saddam Hussein, as a 
hero, what makes us think that a year 
from now they will not be able to with- 
stand the economic sanctions? 

І appeal to my colleagues that it may 
make them feel good somehow to think 
that we can have economic sanctions. 

The passage of the Dole-Warner reso- 
lution is not going to mean that Presi- 
dent Bush is instantly going to inter- 
fere and instantly launch the attack, 
but it shows solidarity and it shows 
that we will use our force, if necessary, 
and that way we hope we can achieve 
peace. 

Mr. President, our distinguished Re- 
publican leader said the other day that 
this debate may well be the most sig- 
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nificant issue we deal with this year. I 
agree, but would go one further. I also 
believe the matter before us could be 
the most important and decisive issue 
some of us will face in our political ca- 
reers. 

But I firmly believe that if there is 
one obvious way to achieve a peaceful 
settlement, it is to show congressional 
support for President Bush’s numerous 
and extensive efforts to resolve the 
conflict. 

That is why I have chosen to vote 
against the Mitchell-Nunn resolution, 
and support the Dole-Warner alter- 
native legislation which gives the 
President the authority to use military 
force to achieve our objectives. 

I believe it is a just and sound policy 
that, as elected officials, we should 
support. It is in our vital interests to 
do so. 

The debate throughout the last few 
days has come down to two important 
policy decisions. Do we give the sanc- 
tions more time, or do we give the 
President the authority to use military 
force if he deems it to be the only via- 
ble solution to resolve the crisis. 

My decision favors the latter posi- 
tion. Not because the President and I 
share the same political party. 

My decision is based on the fact that 
the United States has set a course, one 
that we all supported in the beginning, 
to resolve this matter. That was and 
still is to not allow Saddam Hussein's 
actions to go unchecked or unchal- 
lenged. 

Should his aggression be rewarded 
through our capitulation, should he go 
unchallenged, the threat to not only 
the Persian Gulf region but the inter- 
national community will have іп- 
creased significantly. 

At some time—when it seems to be a 
matter of debate—Saddam Hussein will 
possess nuclear weapons. If he doesn't 
have the capability now, then when: 6 
months, 1 year, 18 months. Is it at that 
point when those who support the 
Mitchell-Nunn proposal would вау 
"sanctions haven't worked and now is 
the time to use our military force?" I 
ask my colleagues: are you entirely 
comfortable with that situation? Do 
you believe à man who has dem- 
onstrated his complete disregard for 
human life by using chemical weapons 
on his own people would hestitate 
unleashing а much more devastating 
weapon on someone else? 

I hope everyone has had the oppor- 
tunity to review the Amnesty Inter- 
national report on human rights viola- 
tions by Iraq in occupied Kuwait. Let 
me just quote one of the first para- 
graphs of Amnesty's press release that 
accompanied the report: 

In its first comprehensive report on human 
rights violations in Kuwait since the inva- 
sion on August 2, Amnesty International de- 
tails how Iraqi forces have tortured and 
killed many hundreds of victims, taken sev- 
eral thousand prisoners and left more than 
300 premature babies to die after looting in- 
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cubators from at least three Kuwait City's 
main hospitals. 

It gets worse from there. 

Tell those people who are suffering 
on а daily basis under the Ігаді occupa- 
tion of Kuwait that we are going to 
give sanctions more time. Thank God 
those who advocate waiting for sanc- 
tions to work "someday" do not have 
to live and survive under Saddam Hus- 
sein’s torture and oppression today. 

So if we are supposed to let these 
sanctions work a little longer, let us 
all sit back in the confines of our safe 
borders and wring our hands of this ter- 
rible situation. Let us all shout from 
our shorelines what a ruthless and bru- 
tal dictator Saddam Hussein is. But as 
the most powerful Nation on earth, as 
the Nation that stands second to none 
in being able to mobilize man and in- 
dustry to fight for freedom, let us not 
do anything about it. 

If that is the case, then we should 
have never gone there in the first 
place, and we should bring our men and 
women in uniform home. Home not 
only from the Persian Gulf, but from 
the areas where they are deployed 
around the world. For that matter we 
may as well dismantle our military, 
sparing the national guard to stop any 
civil insurrection, because we do not 
need them any longer. 

No, Mr. President, this Senator be- 
lieves we still need а strong military. 
This Senator believes in the peace 
through strength initiative. This Sen- 
ator believes we have obligations to 
protect and defend freedom here and 
abroad. We are bound morally, politi- 
cally and economically to be in the 
gulf. 

President Bush has taken a course of 
action that is just and sound. He has 
now come to Congress to seek a resolu- 
tion of support which gives him au- 
thority to use force, if necessary, to re- 
solve this matter. I will vote to support 
him in hís endeavors. 

Now is not the time to tie the Presi- 
dent's hands, or run for our own politi- 
cal cover. The votes we cast on this 
issue will be tough—for everyone. But 
when all is said and done, we must 
stand united in our collective decision 
and resolve. Let the politicking end 
with a vote to support the President. 

The best way we are going to achieve 
& peaceful withdrawal of Iraq from Ku- 
wait is to support the President. Give 
President Bush the ability—give the 
United States the  credibility—to 
confront Saddam Hussein, to give him 
& clear-cut choice: Get out now and in 
peace, or face the ultimate and massive 
power of a U.S. military attack. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the RECORD the Herit- 
age Foundation background on Saddam 
Hussein and the crisis in the Persian 
Gulf. 

There being no objection, the infor- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 
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[From the Heritage Foundation, 
Backgrounder, Nov. 23, 1990] 
SADDAM HUSSEIN AND THE CRISIS IN THE 
PERSIAN GULF 
INTRODUCTION 


The outcome of the crisis in the Persian 
Gulf will be decided to а large extent by the 
decisions of опе man—Saddam Hussein. The 
ruthless Iraqi dictator precipitated the crisis 
by ordering the August 2 invasion of Kuwait. 
He has brought the United States to the 
brink of war by holding thousands of hos- 
tages in Iraq and Kuwait and refusing to 
heed United Nations resolutions calling on 
Iraq to withdraw unconditionally from Ku- 
wait. Saddam, more than any other leader, 
has the power to determine whether the cri- 
sis will be resolved through diplomacy or 
through war. 

Given Saddam's repeated ability to sur- 
prise his neighbors and the U.S. with sudden 
shifts in policy, it is difficult to predict his 
future actions. Yet a study of his past, his 
character, his policies, and his long-term 
goals sheds light on what he might do next. 

Saddam is а born survivor. He escaped pov- 
erty through a street gang, became an assas- 
sin, organized the death squads in the late 
1960s that propped up а narrowly based re- 
gime and used his control of the secret police 
to consolidate his personal power. Once in- 
stalled as Iraq's supreme leader in 1979, Sad- 
dam brought to Iraq's foreign policy the tac- 
tics that served him in good stead through- 
out his political career: intimidation, con- 
врігасу, terrorism, and the use of force. 

Adept in Intimidation. Saddam, say those 
who long have observed him, is a ruthless op- 
portunist with a predatory personality. He is 
quick to grab for what he wants and slow to 
relinquish it in the face of strong opposition. 
Adept in the art of intimidation, Saddam 
himself is not easily intimidated. Economic 
sanctions alone, therefore, are not likely to 
compel him to withdraw Iraqi troops from 
Kuwait because such an ignominious with- 
drawal would jeopardize his political leader- 
ship and personal survival. 

Rejecting Face-Saving Solution. Only the 
credible threat or actual use of force will 
compel Saddam to relinquish Kuwait. Once 
he is convinced that war is imminent, Sad- 
dam probably will try to head it off and keep 
the U.S. off-balance by proposing a partial 
Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait, which would 
split the anti-Iraq coalition and give him a 
face-saving escape route from his own adven- 
turism. As such, Washington must reject 
such а Munich-like diplomatic solution“ 
because it would enable Saddam to reap the 
fruit of his aggression and increase his desta- 
bilizing influence in the Middle East. Allow- 
ing Saddam to score a diplomatic victory in 
Kuwait will make it more difficult and most 
costly to halt Iraqi aggression in the future, 
when Iraq has developed more lethal weap- 
ons of mass destruction, including nuclear, 
biological, and chemical weapons. 

The U.S. therefore must press for a United 
Nations Security Council resolution calling 
for the use of force against Iraq unless Iraqi 
troops immediately and unconditionally 
withdraw from Kuwait. The longer the stale- 
mate continues, the more time Saddam Hus- 
sein has to undermine the solidarity of the 
anti-Iraq coalition and find support for a 
fece-saving settlement that will leave him 
free to launch future aggressions. 

SADDAM’S EARLY LIFE 


Saddam Hussein was born on April 28, 1937, 
to a landless peasant family near the town of 
Tikrit, 100 miles north of Baghdad on the Ti- 
gris River. Many details of his early life re- 
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main murky because of conflicting bio- 
graphical accounts. Saddam (whose name 
translates as one who confronts”) grew up 
without a father, either because his father 
died before his birth (the official story) or 
because he abandoned his family (according 
to a personal secretary who later broke with 
Saddam). After Saddam's strong-willed 
mother, Subha, remarried, the young Sad- 
dam was constantly abused by a scornful 
stepfather, Ibrahim Hassan, a crude peasant 
who complained of Saddam: “Не is a son of 
а dog [а particularly virulent insult in Ага- 
bic]. I don’t want him.“ 1 Saddam did not 
begin his formal education until age ten be- 
cause his stepfather preferred him to take 
care of the sheep. 

In 1947 Saddam was sent to live with his 
mother’s brother, Khayrallah Tulfah, in a 
working-class neighborhood of Baghdad, the 
Iraqi capital, where many Tikritis lived. 
Khayrallah was an ardent Iraqi nationalist 
who was cashiered from the Iraqi army for 
Joining an abortive anti-British and pro-Nazi 
uprising in 1941. Khayrallah was probably the 
strongest influence on Saddam's early politi- 
cal views, infusing him with a hatred of Brit- 
ish colonialism and the British-installed 
Hashemite regime that ruled Iraq after inde- 
pendence from Britain in 1932. Perhaps try- 
ing to emulate Khayrallah, Saddam applied 
to enter the Baghdad Military Academy, but 
falled the entrance examination. Although 
he never served in the army, Saddam devel- 
oped a love of military uniforms and guns. 
Years later, after gaining power, he named 
himself a Field Marshal.“ 

Street Muscle. Saddam left school at age 
sixteen and became the leader of a street 
gang of poor Tikritis living in Baghdad. He 
killed his first man at the age of sixteen, by 
some accounts; others claim he may have 
been only twelve. In 1956, Saddam, then age 
nineteen, like most of the Arab world, was 
electrified by Egyptian leader Gamal Abdel 
Nasser's ability to transform a military de- 
feat at the hands of Israel, France, and Brit- 
ain into a political triumph in the Suez cri- 
sis. Saddam was inspired by Nasser's efforts 
to unify the Arab world. In 1957, Saddam 
joined the radical Baath (Renaissance) 
Party, which was dedicated to restoring 
Arab glory through pan-Arab unity, secular 
nationalism, and socialism. Saddam's gang 
gave the Baath Party street muscle. 
Saddam's political career was propelled by 
his ability to orchestrate and execute politi- 
cal violence. 

The tiny Baath Party was relegated to the 
political sidelines when General Abdul 
Karim Qassim overthrew Iraqi King Faisal П 
in 1958. Saddam’s first political murder is be- 
lieved to have been the killing of a com- 
munist supporter of Qassim, who also hap- 
pened to be Saddam's brother-in-law.? Sad- 
dam boldly led an abortive assassination at- 
tempt on General Qassim on October 7, 1959. 
Saddam, then 22, was wounded in the leg, and 
dug the bullet out with his pocket knife, ac- 
cording to an official account. Saddam then 
fled to Syria and ended up in Cairo where he 
spent four years on the Egyptian payroll 
being groomed by the Nasser regime as a fu- 
ture leader of the pan-Arab cause.’ While іп 
Cairo, Saddam married his uncle 
Khayrallah's daughter, Sajida, and finally 
finished high school at the age of 24. In the 
meantime, he was arrested twice by Egyp- 
tian police, once for threatening to КІП a fel- 
low Iraqi student because of political dif- 
ferences and once for chasing another stu- 
dent through the streets of Cairo with а 
knife.4 


SADDAM RISES THROUGH THE SECRET POLICE 


Saddam returned to Iraq after the Baath 
Party overthrew General Qassim in February 
1963 and joined the internal security forces. 
He became an interrogator and torturer in 
the Qasr-al Nihayyah (Palace of the End'), 
& Baathist torture chamber in the palace 
where King Faisal and his family were exe- 
cuted іп 1958,5 The Baath Party, weakened by 
factional cleavages, was ousted on November 
18, 1963, by the Iraqi army. Saddam was ar- 
rested in October 1964 and jailed for almost 
two years. He concluded that the Baath 
Party henceforth should maintain strict 
unity and distrust ambitious army officers 
who had a tendency to purge non-military 
conspirators after a successful coup. 

Torture and Terror. Saddam escaped from 
jail in 1966. He then founded the Baath inter- 
nal security forces, the Jihaz Haneen (in- 
strument of yearning"). This dreaded organi- 
zation assassinated the party's enemies, 
monitored the loyalty of party members, and 
purged dissenters. The Baath Party returned 
to power in a coup in July 1968, in which 
Saddam’s security forces quickly purged 
non-Baathist army officers. Saddam’s cous- 
in, General Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr, became 
President, but Saddam quickly became the 
strongman of the regime. As head of the in- 
ternal security apparatus, Saddam crafted 
the Arab world's most ruthless police state. 
His secret police routinely tortured political 
dissenters—even children, to extract confes- 
sions and information from their parents. 

Saddam's political power base has always 
been the internal securíty services which he 
staffed with members of his own family and 
clan or neighbors from his home town, 
Tikrit. This '"Tikriti mafia“ became the core 
of Saddam's regime as he continuously 
purged rivals and potential rivals from the 
Baath Party. So many high-ranking mem- 
bers of the regime hailed from Tikrit that 
Saddam banned the public use of the laqab, 
or surname indicating place of origin, to ob- 
Scure the disproportionate number of “а1- 
Tikritis" (people from Tikrit) in his inner 
circle. 

Saddam ousted his cousin, Al-Bakr, from 
the presidency on July 16, 1979, and ruth- 
lessly consolidated total control over Iraq. 
Claiming that he had uncovered a plot by 
pro-Syrian Baathists, Saddam purged up to 
500 party members. Аба meeting of hundreds 
of party cadres, Saddam read the names of 22 
high-ranking party members, who then were 
led off to be executed. Several senior offi- 
cials were shot shortly thereafter by a firing 
squad composed of Saddam and his surviving 
colleagues. 

Ruthless Purges. Saddam himself is said to 
have killed 22 men." He personally executed 
his own Minister of Health, Riyadh Ibrahim, 
a longtime compatriot, in the middle of a 
Cabinet meeting in 1982 when the hapless 
minister suggested that Saddam temporarily 
step down from power to allow a negotiated 
solution to the Iran-Iraq war. Soon after, the 
minister's dismembered body was delivered 
to his wife's front door іп а sack.* Saddam's 
use of terror, even against his own associ- 
ates, inspires fear in Iraqis and has assured 
his domination of Iraqi politics. 

Saddam may be understood best as a gang 
leader. He used his gang to gain control of 
the secret police, which he then used to gain 
control of the Baath Party, through which 
he rules Iraq. He now seeks to become the 
undisputed leader of the Arab world. Fit- 
tingly, his favorite movie is said to be The 
Godfather, which he has seen many times. 
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SADDAM’S PERSONALITY CULT 


The Iraqi dictator sits at the center of a 
web of state, party, military, and secret po- 
lice organizations. As President and Chair- 
man of the Revolutionary Command Council, 
Saddam controls all government bureauc- 
racies. As Secretary General of the Regional 
Command of the Baath Party, he leads 50,000 
Baath Party members and 1.5 million sym- 
pathizers. As Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces he leads Iraq’s one-million-man 
army. And through his powerful Special Bu- 
reau," he keeps close tabs on Iraq's many 
competing intelligence and internal security 
agencies. 

Giant portraits of Saddam dominate gov- 
ernment offices and all public places. Iraq's 
state-controlled ^ television periodically 
flashes Saddam's internal sayings" on the 
screen. His birthday is an Iraqi national holi- 
day. 

To strengthen his claim to leadership, Sad- 
dam has exploited symbols of Iraq's histori- 
cal glory. He has encouraged comparisons to 
Nebuchadnezzar, the powerful leader of an- 
cient Babylon, who conquered Jerusalem and 
brought the Jews to Babylon. He is recon- 
structing the walls of Nebuchadnezzar's Bab- 
ylon, putting his own name on every tenth 
brick, as a testament to Iraq’s pre-Islamic 
glory.1? He has invoked Saladin, the brilliant 
military and political leader who defeated 
the Crusaders and conquered Jerusalem in 
year 1187. Although Saladin also was born 
near Tikrit, Saddam neglects to recognize 
that Saladin was a Kurd, the ancestor of the 
3 to 4 million mountain people in north- 
eastern Iraq whom Saddam ruthlessly has re- 


pressed. 

Demanding Deference. Saddam rules with 
what seems a messianic sense of mission. He 
seeks to restore the Arab world to what he 
believes is its rightful place in the world as 
a Third Superpower. He is quick to take of- 
fense at those who do not accord him the re- 
spect he feels is due. Since 1986, public in- 
sults of Saddam have been punishable by 
death. Even when dealing with foreigners, 
Saddam demands deference. According to an 
unnamed diplomat who has met with him, 
Saddam habitually holds his hand extremely 
low when greeting visitors to force them to 
bow as they shake hands. 11 

Because he lacks personal charisma and is 
not an articulate speaker, he prefers to com- 
municate to his countrymen through a sur- 
rogate, often a television announcer who 
bears a striking resemblance to Saddam, who 
reads Saddam’s speeches. Saddam lives and 
works in isolation, shunning contact with 
his people, probably out of fear of assassina- 
tion. He is believed to have survived several 
attempts on his life and is heavily guarded 
during his rare public appearances. 

Saddam is extremely distrustful, even of 
his closest associates. When he goes on one 
of his infrequent foreign trips, he brings his 
own food, a food taster, and his own chair, 
apparently fearful of sitting on a poisonous 
needle. When the lights momentarily flick- 
ered out at the February 1990 Arab Coopera- 
tion Council summit, Saddam dove under a 
table, apparently fearing an assassination 
attempt.!2 

SADDAM’S GAMBLES 


Saddam has not had the same success im- 
posing his will on neighboring countries as 
he has had with Iraq. When revolutionary 
Iran, after Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini's 
1979 revolution, threatened Saddam's regime 
by stirring unrest among Iraqi Shiites, who 
make up about 55 percent of Iraq's 18 million 
people, Saddam responded by invading Iran 
in September 1980. Saddam, expecting a 
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quick and easy victory, badly miscalculated 
the strength of Iranian resistance. Iraq be- 
came mired in a bloody eight-year war with 
Iran that took the lives of up to 500,000 Iraqis 
and left Iraq $80 billion in debt. Although 
Saddam eventually won a military victory in 
1988 by using illegal chemical weapons on the 
poorly prepared Iranians and Iran's Kurdish 
allies inside Iraq, he had little to show for 
his victory. The Iranians were forced to ac- 
cept a ceasefire, but refused to negotiate a 
peace settlement. 

Saddam was unable to provide war-weary 
Iraqis with a “реасе dividend." High world 
oil prices in the early 1980s and generous 
loans from the Arab Gulf states, had enabled 
Saddam to coopt many Iragis with a guns 
and butter policy that combined massive 
military spending with huge economic devel- 
opment projects. But the fall of oil prices 
after 1985 reduced Iraq's oil revenues and re- 
duced the Iraqi dictator's ability to finance 
ambitious economic development schemes. 
Although Saddam's pervasive police appara- 
tus precluded organized opposition, Iraqis 
are believed to have grown increasingly dis- 
enchanted with Saddam’s harsh rule. 

Blocking Coups. Particularly worrisome 
for Saddam was the growing restiveness of 
Iraqi army officers, who had seen at close 
range the terrible price that Iraqis had paid 
for Saddam's military miscalculations. Sad- 
dam surely realized that the biggest threat 
to his rule came from the army, which had 
staged thirteen coups d'etat between 1920 
and 1979. To block possible coup attempts, 
Saddam constantly purged high-ranking offi- 
cers and executed hundreds of officers sus- 
pected ої disloyalty. Baath Party 
commissars monitored military affairs down 
to the battalion level. Secret police were in- 
filtrated into the ranks. And an elite Presi- 
dential Guard unit was recruited primarily 
of diehard loyalists from the Tikrit region. 
War heroes who threatened to become poten- 
tial rivals of Saddam Hussein were forced 
out of public view or placed under house ar- 
rest. Even Minister of Defense Adnan 
Khayrallah, Saddam's cousin, brother-in-law 
and closest friend as a young boy, fell victim 
to Saddam's suspicions. Khayrallah, who di- 
rected Iraq's military effort in the final 
months of the war, died in a mysterious heli- 
copter accident in May 1989 believed by 
many to have been arranged by the Iraqi dic- 
tator. is 

Following the August 20 1988, ceasefire 
with Iran there were a growing number of re- 
ported coup attempts against Saddam. The 
Iraqi internal security forces sniffed out and 
foiled several plots, including an attempt to 
shoot down Saddam's plane and an attempt 
to bomb the presidential reviewing stand 
during a military parade.“ There have been 
four credible reports of coup attempts this 
year alone, including an abortive car bomb 
&ttack to be launched on January 6 during 
Iraq's Army Day" celebrations. * Saddam 
became so distrustful of his own military 
that he closed officers clubs this July and 
purged three top military leaders, including 
Iraq's most celebrated war hero, Lt. General 
Maher Abdul Rashid.'¢ 

Miscalculation in Kuwait. Saddam's Au- 
gust 2 invasion of Kuwait was more a mark 
of economic and political weakness than а 
sign of military strength. Saddam in effect 
tried to make the annexation of Kuwait 
Iraq's peace dividend" from its war with 
Iran. By seizing Kuwait's oil wealth, Saddam 
tried to score а personal triumph that would 
discourage challenges to his rule, quiet 
grumbling about his fruitless war with Iran, 
and reverse growing resentment of his brutal 
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dictatorship by exploiting Iraqi nationalism 
and irredentism. In additon to halting the 
erosion of his domestic power base, a suc- 
cessful annexation of Kuwait would 
strengthen Saddam’s claim to the leadership 
of the Arab world. It would give him addi- 
tional financial resources, in the form of Ku- 
wait’s 94 billion barrels of oil reserves and 
$100 billion in foreign investments, to accel- 
erate his ambitious military, nuclear, and 
development . Having conquered 
Kuwait, Saddam would loom large as the 
“new Nasser''—a strong leader who could stir 
the Arab masses by championing their long- 
held dreams for Arab unity and restoring 
Arab honor by standing up to Israel and the 
West. 

Saddam once again grossly miscalculated 
the implications of aggression. Although Ku- 
wait swiftly succumbed to his onslaught, 
Saudi Arabia, which he probably expected 
could be intimidated, uncharacteristically 
boldly chose to resist the expansion of Iraqi 
power. The Saudis staunchly backed Kuwait 
and invited American, British, French, Egyp- 
tian, Syrian, Pakistani, Bagladeshi, and Mo- 
roccan troops (listed in descending order of 
the strength of committed military forces) 
to help defend Saudi territory. This unlikely 
coalition, supported diplomatically in the 
United Nations Security Council by the So- 
viet Union and Mainland China, imposed an 
economic embargo on Iraq on August 6, and 
threatens to use military force to comple 
Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. 

SADDAM'S STRETEGY 


Since the August 2 invasion, Saddam cau- 
tiously has sought to consolidate Iraq's con- 
trol over Kuwait while avoiding a provo- 
cation that could trigger a war with the mul- 
tinational forces assembled in the Persian 
Gulf to curb Iraqi aggression. Saddam in 
early August ordered Iraqi ship captains to 
permit their ships to be boarded and 
searched by the blockading naval forces en- 
forcing U.N economic sanctions. Iraqi war- 
planes carefully avoid entering Saudi air- 
space or challenging American or Saudi air 
forces in the Persian Gulf. 

Meanwhile, Iraq steadily consolidates its 
control over Kuwait. Baghdad declared on 
August 8 that Kuwait had been annexed as 
an Iraqi province. Iraqi troops began taking 
foreign hostages in Kuwait on August 13 to 
be used as shields to deter attacks on Iraqi 
strategic and economic targets. Iraqi troops 
have terrorized Kuwait's population, driving 
500,000 of Kuwait’s 750,000 native citizens out 
of the country.!5 

Thousands of Iraqi peasants and urban 
poor have been settled in Kuwait.!s Iraq has 
organized some of the 350,000 Palestinian ref- 
ugees in Kuwait into a pro-Iraqi force, and 
has permitted radical pro-Iraqi Palestinian 
terrorist leaders such as Abu Nidal and Abu 
Abbas to set up headquarters in Kuwait City. 

Saddam's strategy 1з to tighten his grip on 
Kuwait while buying time to sow disunity in 
the unwieldy anti-Iraq coalition. He prob- 
ably reckons that the longer the stalemate 
drags on, the more likely is it that the U.N.- 
mandated embargo will spring leaks and the 
anti-Iraq coalition will crumble. By string- 
ing out the crisis, Saddam apparently hopes 
to deflect attention from his own aggression 
to the. Westen military presence and 
strengthen political constraints in the U.S. 
and the West against military action by 
stressing the high costs of war. Meanwhile, 
Saddam tries to drive wedges into the anti- 
Iraq coalition by exploiting Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute, selectively releasing hostages and of- 
fering free oil to countries that violate the 
U.N. economic embargo. 
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One Iraqi ploy is the attempt to link the 
Persian Gulf crisis with the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. By doing this Saddam hopes to focus 
Arab attention on the U.S.-Israeli axis to un- 
dermine the anti-Iraq coalition. Saddam of- 
fered on August 12 to withdraw his troops 
from Kuwait if Israel withdrew from occu- 
pied Arab territories and is Syria withdrew 
from Lebanon. Although the U.S., Israel, and 
most Arab states have rejected this linkage, 
the October 8 riots in Jerusalem that re- 
sulted in the deaths of seventeen Palestin- 
ians aided Iraq by diverting the attention of 
the Arab and Muslim countries. Saddam es- 
calated his propaganda attacks on Israel on 
October 9 and announced that Iraq had devel- 
oped а new missile, the Hijara (“the stone“). 
capable of hitting Israel, like the stones of 
the Palestinian rioters in Jerusalem. Sad- 
dam knows that nothing unites the Arab 
world like an anti-Israeli stand, so he at- 
tempts to thrust himself to the head of an 
anti-Israel crusade. 

Appealing to Arab Masses. Saddam has ap- 
pealed to the Arab masses over the heads of 
Arab rulers opposed to his invasion of Ku- 
wait. Iraq set up a radio station on August 13 
that calls on Egyptians to rise up against 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak, who has 
taken a pro-Kuwaiti stand, Iraqi radio 
charges meanwhile that the U.S. military 
presence in Saudi Arabia is а U.S.-Israeli 
plot to control oil, that Israeli personnel are 
in Saudi Arabia masquerading as Americans, 
that U.S. soldiers massacred pro-Iraqi Saudi 
demonstrators, and that U.S soldiers have 
brought AIDS, alcohol, pork, and prostitutes 
to Saudi Arabia.1® Although Saddam is а sec- 
ular socialist who brutally crushed Iraqi 
Muslim fundamentalist groups, he now poses 
as a defender of Islam against the infidel 
West. Saddam calls for liberation of the Holy 
Places in Mecca from occupation by unbe- 
lievers and the Jews.“ 20 Although this 
charge appears specious in the West, the 
Saudis were nervous enough about the gulli- 
bility of Arabs to invite Muslim religious 
leaders to Mecca in September to certify 
that the Holy Places had not been violated. 

At the forefront of Saddam's efforts to 
shatter the anti-Iraq coalition have been the 
Western hostages held in Kuwait and Iraq, 
now estimated at about 2,000, including some 
900 Americans. Baghdad announced on Au- 
gust 17 that 16 was moving hundreds of hos- 
tages to strategic and economic facilities in 
Iraq to deter attack and to raise the domes- 
tic political pressures on the U.S. and other 
states to postpone military action. Iraq ini- 
tially demanded a U.S. pledge not to attack 
ав а precondition for releasing these hos- 
tages. 

When this failed to bring U.S. concessions, 
Iraq began selectively to release hostages to 
lure foreign leaders to Baghdad and weaken 
the unity of the anti-Iraq coalition. Тһе 
Iraqis believe that the subsequent procession 
of fawning foreign dignitaries to Baghdad, 
including former West German Chancellor 
Willy Brandt, former Japanese Prime Min- 
ister Yasuhiro Nakasone, and former U.S. 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark, gives Iraq 
the opportunity to put 108 case before the 
world and reduce the chances of an attack 
against Iraq. Saddam Hussein announced 
only last week that Iraq would free all re- 
maining hostages in small groups beginning 
on December 25 and continuing to March 25, 
“unless something should occur to disturb 
the atmosphere of peace." Saddam's manipu- 
lation of the hostages is designed to paralyze 
the anti-Iraq coalition and preclude con- 
certed military action against Iraq during 
the winter months, which are the most fa- 
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vorable months for military operations due 
to lower temperatures and reduced numbers 
of sandstorms. 

SADDAM'S FUTURE POLICY 


Saddam is trapped in a dilemma of his own 
making. He cannot bow to international 
pressure and withdraw unconditionally from 
Kuwait because this would be political sui- 
cide. It would shatter his carefully cul- 
tivated aura of invincibility, raise anew 
strong doubts about his judgment and leave 
him vulnerable to future coups by disgrun- 
tled army officers. Yet he cannot sit tight in 
Kuwait if that means war with the U.S., for 
such a war would be military suicide. 

Saddam is unlikely to be pushed out of Ku- 
wait solely by economic sanctions. Although 
the U.N. economic embargo is beginning to 
pinch, it will not develop a painful bite for 
several more months. Saddam can divert 
всагсе food and other supplies to his army, 
while allowing Iraqi Kurds, Kuwaitis, and 
Iraq's 2,000 Western hostages to starve slowly 
for the benefit of Western televison cam- 
егаз.21 The international consensus in sup- 
port of the embargo will dissipate when it 
becomes clear that Saddam is willing to 
starve more people to retain Kuwait than 
the U.N. is willing to starve to liberate Ku- 
wait. Saddam took the Iraqi people hostage 
long ago. 

Stalling for time. Saddam has proved him- 
self a tough-minded master of brinkmanship. 
He thus surely will cling to Kuwait until 
convinced that thís will lead to a war that he 
cannot hope to win. Saddam apparently is 
not yet convinced that war is imminent. One 
of his closest associates, his son-in-law Сеп- 
eral Hussein Kamel, who is the Ministry of 
Industry and Military Production, recently 
told a diplomat: “We have nothing to worry 
about from a war with the U.S. The Ameri- 
cans are not prepared to pay the price of a 
war with Iraq.“ 2 Iraqi officials believe that 
the U.S.-led coalition is a fragile marriage of 
convenience that will weaken and dissolve 
over time. They speak of a French and So- 
viet axis" that eventually will end the U.S. 
imposed Gulf crisis."?3 Iraq will therefore 
continue stalling for time to wear down the 
resolve of the anti-Iraq coalition and drive 
wedges between its members. 

Surprising Flexibility. Yet Saddam has 
shown flexibility in the past when con- 
fronted with an unfavorable situation. For 
example, in March 1975 he struck a deal with 
Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi of Iran to ac- 
cept Iran's territorial claims in a border dis- 
pute in exchange for an end to Iranian mili- 
tary aid to Iraq's Kurdish rebels. Later, Sad- 
dam withdrew his territorial claim on Iran's 
oil-rich Khuzestan province, called 
"Arabestan" by the Iraqis, in а vain bid to 
end the Iran-Iraq war in 1982, after Iran had 
halted Iraq's invasion and pushed Iraqi 
forces back to the border. Twelve days after 
invading Kuwait, Saddam demonstrated tre- 
mendous flexibility by suddenly bowing to 
Iran’s terms for a peace treaty and with- 
drawing its troops from Iranian territory. 
This concession to Iran, Iraq’s bitter histori- 
cal enemy, must have been unpopular with 
the Iraqi people, a factor that is likely to 
make Saddam all the more determined to re- 
ject a humiliating forced withdrawal from 
Kuwait. 

Saddam will abandoned Kuwait only when 
convinced that holding on to it will trigger a 
disastrous war that threatens his regime’s 
political and physica] survival. Convincing 
Saddam of this is difficult for Washington, 
given its need to maintain a broad inter- 
national consensus, particularly within the 
U.N. Security Council, for sustained eco- 
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nomic and diplomatic pressure on Iraq. When 
U.S. Air Force Chief of Staff General Mi- 
chael Dugan threaten this consensus by pub- 
licly threatening to ''decapitate' Iraq's lead- 
ership, Secretary of Defense Richard Cheney 
sacked him on September 17. This action 
probably was perceived in Baghdad as a sig- 
nal that the U.S. was not serious about its 
threatened use of force. 

Saddam Hussein is a calculating risk-taker 
who surely now continually is gauging not 
only the capability, but also the willingness, 
of America to use force. He doubts American 
will power, not American firepower. Accord- 
ing to an unnamed Arab ambassador in 
Baghdad, Saddam will not consider with- 
drawal unless he see the red eye“ (the de- 
termination) of his opponent.” George Bush 
recently has shown Saddam this “гей еуе” 
by expressing anger over the plight of Ku- 
waitis and the estimated 900 American hos- 
tages held in Iraq and Kuwait. Moreover, the 
Bush administration has escalated the pres- 
sure on Iraq by announcing on November 8 
the commitment of over 400,000 troops to the 
Persian Gulf by early next year. Washington 
also is preparing to push а resolution 
through the U.N. Security Council support- 
ing the use of force if Iraq fails to withdraw 
from Kuwait. 

Soviet moves may play a key role in deter- 
mining Saddam's future policies. According 
to ап unnamed Iraqi official close to Sad- 
dam, the Iraqi dictator believes that the So- 
viet reluctance to countenance а war over 
Kuwait is one fo the strongest constraints on 
U.S. willingness to go to war. Saddam has 
given specific instructions that he is to be 
closely informed of every Soviet move. So- 
viet President Mikhail Gorbachev's waffling 
on the question of military force, particu- 
larly his statement on October 29 indicating 
that military solution was unacceptable in 
the Persian Gulf crisis, can only have 
emboldened Saddam. But if Moscow should 
signal Saddam that it accepts the need for 
military force, perhaps in а U.N. Security 
Council Resolution supporting the use of 
force to enforce previous U.N. resolutions, 
then Saddam's calculus concerning Kuwait 
may suddenly change. 

Fall-Back Position. Once he is convinced 
that & war is imminent, Saddam probably 
will seek to forestall military action with а 
timely diplomatic initiative. Baghdad al- 
ready quietly has staked out a plausible fall- 
back position that could resolve Saddam's 
dilemma through a partial withdrawal from 
Kuwait. Significantly, when Kuwait was an- 
nexed as Iraq's nineteenth province on Au- 
gust 8, a swathe of northern Kuwait that the 
Iraqis named the Saddamiyat al-Mitlaa, was 
incorporated into Iraq's Basra province. Ac- 
cording to maps distributed to Iraqi embas- 
sies, this territorial enclave consists of Ku- 
wait's Northern Province, which contains 
approximatley one-third of Kuwait's terri- 
tory and one-fifth of its 011.26 Refugees flee- 
ing Kuwait report that border posts and a 
concrete wall are being constructed along 
the new border.7 If Saddam concludes that 
he cannot hold Kuwait without a war, he 
may offer to withdraw to this new boundary, 
which essentially corresponds to the historic 
boundary of the Ottoman Turkish province 
of Basra. Baghdad may have been preparing 
Iraqis and other Arabs for such a partial 
withdrawal by leaking reports on October 18 
that Saddam had & dream in which the 
Prophet Mohammed called on him to leave 
Kuwait.2 

Such a diplomatic settlement would allow 
Saddam to save face by leaving him in con- 
trol of Kuwait's northern oil fields and the 
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strategic islands of Warba and Bubiyan, 
which guard the access channels to Iraq's 
naval base at Umm Qasr. This should be ab- 
solutely unacceptable to the U.S. It would 
give Saddam а war dividend" of up to 20 bil- 
lion barrels of Kuwaiti oil reserves and im- 
proved access to the Persian Gulf. As dan- 
gerous, it would boost Saddam's prestige as 
& strong Arab leader that faced down the 
Western powers. This would enhance his in- 
fluence and strengthen radical anti-Western 
forces throughout the Middle East. 

Uncomfortable Saudis. Secretary of State 
James Baker repeatedly has ruled out par- 
tial solutions" to the Persian Gulf crisis 
that would involve Kuwaiti concessions to 
Iraq in exchange for a partial withdrawal. 
But other members of the anti-Iraq coalition 
may not reject such an outcome, especially 
if the stalemate over Kuwait drags on with- 
out an end in sight. Saudi Arabia, in particu- 
lar, is uncomfortable with the prospect of an 
open-ended presence of hundreds of thou- 
sands of American troops. While such a huge 
military force safeguards Saudi security in 
the short run, it undermines Saudi political 
stability in the long run because it under- 
cuts the chief source of legitimacy of the rul- 
ing dynasty—the guardianship of Muslim 
holy places in Mecca and Medina. The Saudis 
privately have pressed Washington for a 
swift and decisive resolution of the crisis. 
They are believed to be concerned about the 
possibility of anti-Western protests during 
Ramadan, the Muslim month of fasting 
which begins in March 1991 and during the 
Haj, the Muslim pilgrimage, which begins in 
June. 

If the Saudis conclude that Washington is 
incapable of decisive military action and 
that Saddam will survive this crisis, then 
they increasingly will be tempted to strike a 
deal with Iraq. Saddam knows this and соп- 
tinually denigrates U.S. staying power to re- 
mind the Saudis that Iraq will remain a 
neighbor long after U.S. troops have re- 
turned home. When Saudi Defense Minister 
Prince Sultan hinted on October 21 that a 
territorial compromise could be worked out 
between Iraq and Kuwait after Iraq had with- 
drawn, Iraqi radio stations trumpeted the 
apparent softening in the Saudi position. Al- 
though Saudi King Fahd subsequently dis- 
avowed the statement, saying that it was 
taken out of context, some unnamed U.S. 
government analysts concluded that: Sul- 
tan was telling us that time is running out. 
The U.S. better get going or else we [the 
Saudis) will have to make our own deal.“ 2 
Saudi and Iraqi diplomats remain in contact 
in many world capitals. 

Partial Withdrawal. Even if Baghdad finds 
no takers for a negotiated partial with- 
drawal, it could still throw a monkey wrench 
into the deliberations of the anti-Iraq coali- 
tion by unilaterally withdrawing from south- 
ern Kuwait and Kuwait City. Many countries 
wavering over the question of whether to go 
to war to liberate Kuwait would be even less 
likely to go to war to liberate a province of 
Kuwait. The Kuwaiti government, intimi- 
dated by its powerful northern neighbor, and 
despondent over its abandonment by much of 
the world community, might eventually ac- 
cede to the new territorial arrangements, al- 
lowing Iraq to escape from U.N. economic 
sanctions. Even after a withdrawal, Iraq will 
retain tremendous leverage over Kuwait 
through its control of radical Palestinians 
living in Kuwait and its ability to destroy 
Kuwait's oil facilities and southern oil fields 
through sabotage. 

By staging a partial withdrawal from Ku- 
wait, Saddam could minimize the chances of 
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war, while retaining oil-rich strategic terri- 
tory that would give him a resounding vic- 
tory that would shore up his own narrow 
base of power within Iraq and enhance his 
stature in the Arab world. 

CONCLUSION 


Time is working against both the U.S. and 
Iraq in the current crisis. The U.N. embargo 
is weakening Iraq economically and under- 
mining Iraq's military potential. But Sad- 
dam Hussein is unlikely to relinquish Ku- 
wait out of humanitarian concern for his 
own people, particularly if doing so leaves 
him vulnerable to overthrow by his own 
army, which is still seething over his miscal- 
culated invasion of Iran. 

On balance, America loses more from the 
passage of time than Iraq. Although the 
military buildup in the Persian Gulf 
strengthens U.S. diplomacy, the passage of 
time dissipates the sense of Iraqi threat, 
throws up new issues that strain the ad hoc 
anti-Iraq coalition and increases the natural 
reluctance of a free democratic people to re- 
sort to force. As an Arab leader confronting 
Western forces on Arab soil, Saddam сап 
Score easy propaganda points that under- 
mine the political stability of American al- 
lies like Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and the United 
Arab Emirates. The longer the stalemate 
continues, the more Saddam can exploit vis- 
ceral Arab nationalist, radical revolution- 
ary, and Muslim fundamentalist currents in 
the Arab world. And the closer Saddam gets 
to attaining nuclear and biological weapons 
that will greatly raise the costs of any con- 
flict. 

High Stakes. To halt the sense of drift in 
American policy George Bush and James 
Baker should clearly explain the stakes in 
the Persian Gulf to the American people. 
Saddam Hussein, a brutal dictator armed 
with weapons of mass destruction, has made 
& lunge to dominate the Persian Gulf, the 
strategic storehouse of two-thirds of world 
oil supplies. What is at stake is not the price 
of oil, but access to oil, which Saddam is 
fully capable of taking hostage to blackmail 
oil-dependent industrial democracies. If Sad- 
dam succeeds in looting Kuwait he will use 
the plundered assets to accelerate the devel- 
opment of his nuclear, missile, and biologi- 
cal weapons programs. This will make him 
much harder to deter and much costlier to 
defeat in a future crisis. An Iraqi triumph in 
Kuwait will radicalize the Middle East, 
threaten the stability of U.S. allies in the 
Arab world and ultimately could trigger an 
Arab-Israeli war that could threaten the sur- 
vival of Israel, America’s closest friend in 
the Middle East. 

Although the risks of forcing Iraq out of 
Kuwait are significant, the risks of allowing 
Iraq to digest Kuwait are even greater. The 
U.S. must work to strengthen the unity of 
the anti-Iraq coalition to deny Saddam a dip- 
lomatic victory that would permit him to ex- 
tract political, economic or strategic bene- 
fits from his aggression. The Soviet Union, 
responsible for providing Saddam with up to 
85 percent of his military arsenal, bears a 
special responsibility for restraining Sad- 
dam. Bush should press Gorbachev to co- 
sponsor a U.N. Security Council Resolution 
that will authorize military operations to 
liberate Kuwait similar to the ones that lib- 
erated South Korea in 1950-1953, if Iraq fails 
to withdraw totally and unconditionally 
within five days of the resolution’s passage. 

Credible Threat. Saddam will not withdraw 
his troops from Kuwait unless credibly 
threatened with overwhelming force. Con- 
fronted with such a formidable global alli- 
ance, Saddam might relinquish Kuwait and 
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risk the wrath of his own countrymen, rath- 
er than risk a war that he and his regime 
would not survive. But if he fails to with- 
draw, a United Nations mandated war 
against Iraq would be preferable to a Mu- 
nich-like settlement that would reward Iraqi 
aggression and leave Saddam Hussein free to 
plot future aggressions. 
JAMES A. PHILLIPS, 
Deputy Director of Foreign Policy Studies. 
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Mr. SYMMS. I thank the Chair. I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. D'AMATO addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, today 
the Senate has taken a step toward 
peace in the Middle East by sending 
Saddam Hussein à strong signal that 
the American people will not tolerate 
the taking of Kuwait as an appetizer 
followed by Israel as the main course. 
By backing our President, we have let 
Saddam Hussein know that the Amer- 
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ісап people speak with one voice іп 
their resolve to see his forces removed 
from Kuwait. 

We are about to give the President 
the authority he needs to bring about 
peace. If we had failed to authorize the 
use of force in the Persian Gulf, Iraq's 
bold gamble would have paid off. Sad- 
dam Hussein would have been able to 
wait for the inevitable turing of 
the allied coalition. Our partners in 
that coalition, seeing à lack of Amer- 
ican resolve, would inevitably have 
begun to cut their deals with Saddam 
Hussein. 

Instead, we have sent a clear signal 
to Hussein. He must now stare into the 
abyss of certain defeat if he chooses 
the path of war. Even a reckless leader 
may be sobered by the view. Hopefully, 
he will now see that withdrawal is his 
only option. 

I commend ай those who voted 
against the resolution which would 
have stripped the President of congres- 
sional support at this crucial juncture. 
I would especially like to commend 
those of my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle who resisted partisan 
pressure and supported the President. 

Saddam Hussein must now finally 
face grim reality. His armed forces, and 
perhaps his country, face certain ruin 
if he pursues a policy of war. The road 
to peace, however, is still open. We 
must all pray that he chooses it, hav- 
ing no other viable option. 

Let this vote not be a signal to our 
allies that this is a free ride. They bet- 
ter do more, and must do more. In the 
next few weeks, this August body 
should pass the D'Amato-Pressler reso- 
lution to get the Saudis to pick up the 
cost of Operation Desert Shield. 

Saddam Hussein is like à glutton—a 
geopolitical glutton. 

He is sitting down at а big banquet 
table, overflowing with goodies. And 
let me tell you—like every glutton, he 
is going to have them all. 

Kuwait is just the appetizer— 

He is gobbling it up—but it is not 
going to satisfy him. 

After a noisy belch or two, he is 
going to reach across the table for the 
next morsel. 

What is it going to be? Saudi Arabia? 
It could be. The UAE? Who knows? I do 
not. But I do know two things, with ab- 
solute certainty. 

He is going to keep grabbing and gob- 
bling. 

And the main course, somewhere on 
that menu, is the State of Israel. 

The Israelis know that. That is one 
big reason Prime Minister Shamir 
within the past 48 hours has again stat- 
ed his unequivocal support for Presi- 
dent Bush's policies. 

What is a little hard for me to under- 
stand is how some of Israel's strongest 
supporters in this body have joined 
into this chorus of let's give Saddam 
some more біте." 
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Saddam has already had too much 
time. I am not talking just about these 
past 5 months. I am talking about 
years and years in which we—the Unit- 
ed States—ignored his brutality, con- 
doned his repeated aggressions against 
both his neighbors and many of his own 
people, and actually subsidized his re- 
gime. 

It is time to blow the whistle on Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

It is time to let this grisly glutton 
know the free lunch is over. It is time 
for him to pay the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from California is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. President, I rise 
for the first time today as a Member of 
the Senate, and I am deeply honored to 
address this distinguished body of lead- 
ers. 

I have been advised that a new legis- 
lator’s opening days of Senate service 
should be devoted to reflection, learn- 
ing and listening. Yet upon entering 
this room, I have also walked with you, 
my new colleagues, into an inter- 
national crisis that brings us to the 
brink of war. Despite the fact that I 
am, indeed, а rookie here, I have an ob- 
ligation to the citizens of California to 
present my views today. I would also 
add that I am personally saddened by 
the fact that mine will be the only vote 
cast from California on this issue, and 
extend what I am sure is the shared 
wish of this body to our colleague Sen- 
ator CRANSTON for a full and speedy ге- 
covery. 

Mr. President, Yogi Berra once said 
that “уой can see а lot just by watch- 
ing." And just by watching over the 
past 2 days, I have seen that more is- 
sues about this crisis unite us rather 
than divide us. 

No one has disputed the fact that 
Saddam Hussein has committed an act 
of unconscionable and intolerable ag- 
gression against Kuwait—an act which 
cannot remain intact. No one has ques- 
tioned Saddam's ambitions to control 
more than half of the world's proven 
oil reserves. No one has underesti- 
mated the destructive potential of 
Iraq's chemical and biological weapons 
of the Iraqi Army's willingness to use 
them against innocent civilians 
throughout the Middle East. 

In summary, Mr. President, no one 
has challenged the hard fact that Iraq's 
invasion of Kuwait poses a large and 
long-term set of strategic, diplomatic, 
and economic problems for the United 
States and its allies throughout the 
world. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the 
main questions before this body are 
how to stop а dictator from brutalizing 
innocent people anywhere he decides to 
send his army, and second, how to frus- 
trate his desire to control a significant 
supply of the energy resources upon 
which so many Western economies de- 
pend. 


If Saddam Hussein succeeds in con- 
solidating Kuwait and intimidating or 
destabilizing other Middle Eastern 
States, including Israel, tyrants from 
other continents of the globe would be 
encouraged to attack other nations. 

Mr. President, we all know the con- 
sequences of our inaction on both of 
these accounts. If Saddam Hussein re- 
alizes his goal of manipulating the en- 
tire oil supply of the Arabian Penin- 
sula, nations from The Netherlands to 
Japan would face the risk of economic 
collapse. 

So both moral principle and practical 
politics present compelling reasons to 
favor the reversal of Saddam Hussein’s 
murderous and violent rape of Kuwait. 
In this current crisis, the civilized 
norms of international relations and 
the sovereign political and economic 
rights of nations have become mirages 
in the Kuwaiti desert. 

Senators from both sides of the aisle 
have already engaged in an extensive 
debate about economic sanctions. But 
what does recent history teach us 
about the effectiveness of sanctions in 
averting conflicts and stopping injus- 
tice? It teaches us, Mr. President, that 
embargoes can postpone а tyrant's 
ability to realize his goals, but not his 
will to ultimately secure them. 

American and European sanctions 
did not stop the Axis powers of World 
War II from trying to absorb the lands 
that they invaded. 

They did not stop the Soviet Union 
from covertly or overtly challenging 
the self-determination of nations for 
decades after 1945. 

They did not stop Fidel Castro from 
bankrolling Communist movements in 
this hemisphere. 

They did not stop Syria or Libya 
from sponsoring terrorist organizations 
that have killed men and women all 
around the world. 

They will not stop Saddam Hussein 
from supplying, feeding, and digging 
his army into Kuwait. He has starved 
and gassed his citizens in the past to 
free resources for his soldiers and 
squelch opposition to his warfighting 
policies. He has rationed food, resettled 
entire villages, stolen spare parts from 
civilian transportation systems, and 
emptied his gas stations to fortify the 
Iraqi military. 

Along with these measures and the 
riches of a plundered Kuwait, as well as 
his unlimited potential to repress dis- 
sent, Saddam has enough resources to 
sustain his occupation until one of two 
events occur: 

First, ‘we face the potential future 
breakup of the Desert Shield coalition 
as a result of the domestic political 
concerns of many governments 
throughout the world. The Saudis can- 
not host such a large contingent of 
Americans indefinitely, and the Egyp- 
tians, Moroccans, Turks, and Syrians 
cannot fully support this effort if we 
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only offer them а stalemate which по 
one can predict will end. 

Furthermore, the idea of formally or 
informal linking Saddam's with- 
drawal from Kuwait with an inter- 
national conference on the Israeli-Pal- 
estinian conflict has already gained 
support in some Western European cap- 
itals barely 5 months after the eco- 
nomic embargo on Iraq went into ef- 
fect. The Arab League States, includ- 
ing all of our current Desert Shield al- 
lies, have long supported this agenda. 

We cannot tolerate this approach, 
Mr. President. Not only would it ex- 
tend an award to the Iraqis for their 
militarism, but it would also spell the 
end of the coalition against Saddam as 
well as link two morally and histori- 
cally distinct issues. Israel can never 
be expected to sit at a negotiating 
table across from other countries still 
officially in а state of war with her. 

Second, Mr. President, none of us in 
this country wishes to maintain our 
troops in the Saudi desert over an un- 
known period of time with an unclear 
mission. We want to bring our forces 
home from the gulf as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

The evidence that we have today, Mr. 
President, clearly suggests that the 
Iraqis can evade sanctions long enough 
for either the Desert Shield coalition 
to fall apart or for America to be po- 
litically and economically weakened 
by our burdensome commitment in 
Saudi Arabia. 

I support with every fiber of my 
being the peaceful alternatives for 
solving this crisis. None of us wants to 
see American lives lost. I would have 
been proud to join my colleagues in 
casting my first vote as a U.S. Senator 
to applaud the U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral’s mission of peace to Baghdad. We 
cannot and should not close the door 
on a diplomatic plan to force Saddam 
out of Kuwait while the guns still re- 
main silent. 

A settlement now, however, that al- 
lows Iraq to retain its tools of military 
and economic aggression will precipi- 
tate a bloody, protracted, and possibly 
unwinnable war in the future. The Mid- 
dle East and the Western World could 
suffer Baghdad’s boundless ambitions 
for only so long. 

I pointed out at the beginning of my 
remarks the common ground that we 
as Senators share on the goals of U.S. 
policy. One of these goals is that the 
multinational coalition should and will 
prevail against Iraq. But a peace agree- 
ment making concessions to Saddam 
today would only postpone the violent 
storm of tomorrow. 

The resolution that the distinguished 
Republican leader will offer makes the 
most sense to me in the face of Iraq’s 
senseless behavior during the last 5 
months. 

It reinforces the mandate not of one 
President or of one party, but of 12 
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United Nations General Assembly 
measures. 

It does not make war inevitable nor 
even encourage it. Rather, the Dole 
resolution would send a unified con- 
gressional signal to Saddam Hussein 
that the multinational coalition may 
consider military action at any time 
after the 15th of January if Iraq does 
not pull out of Kuwait and only if the 
diplomatic alternatives for securing 
this result have all been exhausted. 

And to those who rightfully want to 
protect the constitutional prerogatives 
of Congress, I will say this. Iam not a 
constitutional expert; I am not an at- 
torney. I have in the past few days, 
however, listened, learned, and re- 
flected. 

I believe the Dole resolution is a pru- 
dent exercise of the Senate’s respon- 
sibility against the intransigence of 
Iraq and on the advice of both the 
President and the United Nations. 

Now is not the time for partisan poli- 
tics. Now is the time for Republicans, 
Democrats, and people of all parties 
and philosophical persuasions to unite 
as Americans behind our President and 
send a clear message to Saddam Hus- 
sein that our resolve is firm and that 
we speak with one voice. 

Those democratic institutions that 
last the longest, Mr. President, jeal- 
ously guard both diversity and dissent 
in society as a matter of eternal law. 
Yet to prosper, a free people must also 
unify in a crisis and know the time 
when a protracted debate can send a 
mixed signal to a dangerous adversary. 
Congress and the American people, I 
believe, have drawn near to this time. 

In closing, I would like to add a per- 
sonal note. I have been deeply touched 
in the past few days at the tremendous 
kindness and consideration offered by 
my new colleague and I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. To my 
constituents in California, I thank you 
as well for your opinions, your 
thoughts, and your prayers. 

Iam honored and humbled to be here, 
and will do my utmost to protect 
American lives and work for a durable 
peace. 

Thank you, Mr. President, and I yield 
the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Utah is recognized for 6 minutes. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, after lis- 

tening to the debate, I want to raise a 
couple of profound concerns that I have 
had. 
We need to focus on the long term 
threat we face if Saddam Hussein pre- 
vails in this conflict, if we were to wait 
for our sanctions to work and our coa- 
lition falls apart in the meantime. We 
need to look not only at the present 
but also the future. 

What would we face down the road? 
We would confront an Iraq under Hus- 
sein that would dominate the entire 
Middle East. We would see an assault 
on the moderate Arab States and on Is- 
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rael. There would be a wave of subver- 
sion, intimidation, terrorism, and open 
aggression. 

Unless we face up today to the chal- 
lenge posed by Saddam Hussein, we 
will have to face him alone in the fu- 
ture. President Mubarak—who has 
built on the legacy of Sadat and the 
Camp David accords—has run enor- 
mous risks in standing with us. King 
Fahd—who has worked with the United 
States not only in this crisis but also 
on other issues such as Afghanistan— 
has staked the future of his country on 
our reliability and steadfastness. We 
can stand together with our allies, or 
we can stand alone if we let down our 
allies. 

Who will suffer if the United States 
fails to step up to this issue? Certainly 
the moderate Arab States would. But 
just as certainly, Israel’s survival 
would be called into question. Four 
million people to whom we have a pro- 
found moral and strategic commitment 
and with whom we have had a long- 
standing partnership would be put at 
risk. 

As we debate, many people of Israel 
are sealing a room in their apartment 
or house with an air tight caulking. 
They know the risk of chemical and bi- 
ological weapons in the hands of Sad- 
dam Hussein. They know he poses a 
mortal threat to the future of their 
country and their nation. 

I do not understand why some on the 
other side of this resolution who con- 
sider themselves to be friends of Israel 
cannot see these simple facts. They do 
not speak about this danger. They ig- 
nore it. But the people of Israel do not 
have that privilege. They face a mortal 
peril, both in the short-term and the 
long-term. Yet many on the other side 
of this resolution have had no solution 
to offer besides waiting for sanctions to 
work, waiting to act until the threat 
becomes unmanageable. 

There are two aspects of that threat 
that I would like to focus upon in my 
brief remarks as a senior member on 
the Intelligence Committee—the 
threat of Iraqi-sponsored terrorism and 
the threat of Iraq's weapons of mass 
destruction. 

We all know that the world's most vi- 
cious terrorists have taken up resi- 
dence in Baghdad. But while we have 
been waiting and debating, they have 
been preparing for cold-blooded killing. 
Our embassies and bases on three con- 
tinents have been cased by likely ter- 
rorists. Terrorists are on the move, and 
weapons and equipment are being put 
into place. Iraq stands at the center of 
these actions, providing the crucial 
support—false passports, sophisticated 
equipment, vast sums of money—that 
only a state sponsor of terror has avail- 
able. 

But this threat will not diminish 
over time. Instead, it will grow. Those 
who would put off the need to confront 
Hussein would simply endanger more 
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lives and would simply cause more in- 
nocent deaths at the hands of Iradi's 
terrorist allies. 

The same is true of the threat of Hus- 
sein's weapons of mass destruction. He 
has already killed thousands with 
chemical weapons. More ominous, he 
already has produced biological agents, 
such as anthrax and botulinum toxin, 
and has almost certainly developed de- 
liverable biological weapons. If we give 
him time, he will develop weapons ca- 
pable of not only killing a few soldiers 
in their bunkers but also wiping out 
entire major metropolitan areas. I do 
not want either to occur. 

But it gets worse. Hussein's well-ad- 
vanced nuclear weapons program could 
develop a crude nuclear device within a 
few months. Some Members have ar- 
gued that this device would be so crude 
and so unweildy that it could not be 
delivered on any aircraft in the Iraqi 
Air Force. But a crude device can kill 
noless than а sophisticated one. Let us 
also remember that determined men, 
driven by hatred, can act in unpredict- 
able ways. If we give him time, for ex- 
ample, there's nothing to stop Hussein 
from putting that kind of device in Ku- 
wait City and detonating it and when 
our troops have entered its gates. 
There is no end to the kinds of sce- 
narios that can be devised by a ruthless 
and cunning leader like Hussein, and I 
fear for the nations in that region if we 
do not deal decisively and promptly 
with the dangers posed by the Iraqi nu- 
clear program. 

Today, we have the chance to reverse 
all of these threats. They can be dealt 
with through diplomacy from a posi- 
tion of strength. The President needs 
our decisive support to succeed in 
backing Hussein down without the use 
of force. If Hussein will not relent, we 
must endorse the President's course to 
expel Iraq from Kuwait by all available 
means including force. If we fail, a high 
price will be paid in the death of inno- 
cents and even nations. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of the time for the majority leader. 
Mr. NICKLES addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oklahoma is recognized for 4 min- 
utes. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, first I 
would like to compliment our col- 
league, Senator SEYMOUR, for his ini- 
tial speech. I think he did an outstand- 
ing job. Certainly this is difficult not 
only for him but for all Senators be- 
cause we are talking about a very seri- 
ous issue, about the authorization of 
force. 

Mr. President, I support that author- 
ization and resolution by my colleague 
, and friend, Senator DOLE, requested by 
the President of the United States. I 
have heard many of my colleagues, 
even those who have debated in favor 
of the previous resolution, state that 
Saddam Hussein and the Iraqis had to 
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leave Kuwait; that his aggression could 
not be allowed to stand. 

I happen to agree. I have a little dis- 
agreement on how we accomplish it. 

We have heard people say, let us rely 
on the use of sanctions and hope that 
the continued use of sanctions would 
force him out of Kuwait. Unfortu- 
nately, I do not think that is the case. 
It might possibly work if he really 
cared about his people. I do not think 
that is the case here. If he really cared 
about his people why would he initiate 
and wage a war against Iran where over 
1 million lives were lost? 

He cares very little about his people. 
He cares about his ego. He cares about 
power. He cares about being the world 
Arab leader. He cares about fomenting 
hatred. He has a great desire to expand 
his power and even this conflict 
against other countries, including the 
nation of Israel which he stated time 
and time again that he would attack. 

Mr. President, if this resolution fails, 
this will be а great victory for Saddam 
Hussein. A great victory because he 
stood up to the United States. If this 
resolution fails, the world will be a 
loser. The international coalition that 
President Bush has assembled will be а 
loser. It will disintegrate. 

This resolution is vitally important. 
If we hold any hope for peace without 
military conflict, in my opinion this 
resolution has to pass because the only 
way that Saddam Hussein will leave 
Kuwait is if he really believes that the 
use of force is imminent. 

Mr. President, I do not think sanc- 
tions will work. I do not really think 
that we want to have several hundred 
thousand troops of the United States in 
Saudi Arabia for 6 months, or for а 
year, or for 2 years. I do not. 

I have talked to some Oklahoma fam- 
ilies and some Oklahoma troops іп 
Saudi Arabia. I have great compassion 
and great respect for the sacrifices 
they are making. I want to limit those 
sacrifices. 

I certainly want to limit the loss of 
life not only for the United States but 
for the Iraqis. But we have to stare 
Saddam Hussein down. He has to know 
that the use of force is imminent. 

In my opinion it is the only way 
whatsoever that he will move out. The 
decision is his. The international com- 
munity has spoken and spoken loudly. 
I hope and pray that Saddam Hussein 
will hear the message and believe it. I 
hope he will change his mind. I hope he 
will reverse his earlier decision and 
withdraw from Kuwait. The decision is 
his. 

I pray that he will make the right de- 
cision. I pray that our leaders will 
make the right decision and that there 
will be a peaceful resolution. This is an 
authorization. This is not a declaration 
of war. 

This Senator happens to think that 
we should authorize for and give the 
President some authority so we can 
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add some real strength to our position. 
It is not a declaration of war. If war 
breaks out—and I hope and pray it does 
not—I think the President should re- 
quest, and I think Congress should 
come back with, a declaration of war. 

I yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. PRESSLER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota is recognized for а 
period of 5 minutes. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I rise 
to say I believe that this is a resolution 
of peace. Historically, every time a dic- 
tator has been appeased, it has resulted 
in war and death. The most obvious 
historical example of this is Chamber- 
lain in 1938, and many more. I look 
upon this as a resolution of peace. 

Mr. President, I have opposed sending 
more troops to Saudi Arabia. I support 
the United Nations replacing our 
troops there. Senators have had dif- 
ferent opinions on many areas of Per- 
sian Gulf policy. The ultimate point is, 
however, if we were to take away from 
President Bush his authority at this 
critical moment, it would strengthen 
the hands of Saddam Hussein. And that 
would be a very negative step. 

Let us look at the negotiating posi- 
tion the President of the United States 
is in. This Congress could have acted 
on January 3; it could have acted in 
December. Instead, Congress has wait- 
ed until the last minute. If we are to 
take away the authority of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to negotiate 
effectively at this moment, we would 
be giving Saddam Hussein a completely 
free ride. 

I also point out that this resolution 
will be adopted today by both Houses 
of Congress, both Houses controlled by 
Democrats. We are witnessing a bipar- 
tisan foreign policy being formulated, 
somewhat in the tradition of Arthur 
Vandenberg, in the sense that both the 
President and the Congress will be on 
record, the Democratic Congress will 
be on record. I note that the resolu- 
tions in both the House and the Senate 
that are headed for passage are cospon- 
sored by leading Republicans and 
Democrats. 

So what is occurring here in an his- 
torical perspective is very important, 
because a dictator is being confronted. 
We are not appeasing him. We are 
strengthening the hand of our Presi- 
dent to negotiate. None of us favor 
war. All of us want to get rid of Sad- 
dam Hussein. Those are things in com- 
mon. But history has shown that we 
would move toward war much faster if 
we follow an appeasement course here. 

So, Mr. President, I conclude by say- 
ing that I shall vote for the Warner- 
Shelby-Dole resolution, which is the 
resolution favored by the President of 
the United States. I predict it will be 
passed here shortly in the Senate. I 
think it is a step toward peace. If we do 
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not pass this resolution, we will have à 
much higher chance of having a war. 

Some groups across the country are 
interpreting this as а declaration of 
war vote. That is not the case at all. In 
my judgment, we will be moving to- 
ward peace much more by the passage 
of this resolution. This should be called 
& resolution of peace, because it im- 
proves the likelihood that war will not 
break out if we pass it. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. COATS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Тһе Senator 
from Indiana is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, in 1937 
Winston Churchill rose in the House of 
Commons to announce a bit of proph- 
esy rooted in history. ‘‘Want of fore- 
sight," he said, unwillingness to act 
when action would be effective, confu- 
sion of counsel until the emergency 
comes—these are the features which 
constitute the endless repetition of his- 
tory." 

There are certain historical lessons 
on meeting aggression we would be 
blind to ignore. 

The most important is both simple 
and primary. Firmness, consistency, 
unity, commitment—these аге the 
things that have historically tamed 
and reversed aggression. Weakness, 
dissention, indecision, hopeful illu- 
sion—these are the things the practi- 
tioners of aggression depend upon. And 
their appetite is not easily sated. 

Another British leader in that period 
before World War II, Duff Cooper, made 
the point, Lack of decision is the 
worst fault from which a policy can 
suffer. It is of first importance that we 
Should know our minds; it is of almost 
equal importance that the world should 
make no mistake about our inten- 
tions." 

Make no mistake, it is peace I am 
Seeking, not war. War is the business of 
hate and death. It is the preclude to 
sufferings we cannot count. I heard a 
Senator rise on this floor to say that 
Congress is calloused and hardened be- 
cause our own sons and daughters will 
not be effected. I wish the Senator had 
been more careful. 

I do not presume to know the impact 
on other Senator's families, the sons 
and daughters, fiances or friends, that 
this war will bring. I do not think 
other Senators should presume to 
know the pain and suffering and an- 
guish that goes into making a decision 
that commits American men and 
women to possible death and to certain 
turmoil and struggle and agony. I do 
not think they should presume to know 
what goes into а Senator having to 
make that very, very difficult decision. 

But the slim chance that remains to 
us for the peace we want is to convince 
Saddam Hussein that the world com- 
munity and the United States, includ- 
ing the Congress, are united in our pur- 
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pose and resolve. Any vacillation will 
obscure that message, calling into 
question whether we mean what we 
вау. The integrity of that message is 
now in the hands of the Congress. 

We have only seen the beginning 
from this man if our national policy is 
indefinite delay and hope against hope. 
It’s been said that criminal methods, 
once tolerated, are soon preferred. In 
Churchill’s words once more, This is 
only the first sip—the first foretaste of 
а bitter cup which will be offered to us 
year by year." 

What is our policy to be? Is it to irre- 
sponsibly hope for the best while Hus- 
sein promises the worst? Is it to endan- 
ger the future for the sake of the mo- 
ment? Is it à public declaration of our 
strident indecision? 

What wil we have earned? I believe 
we will be left with а shameful peace 
that will lead, inalterably, to a more 
bitter and bloody war. Choosing peace 
and delay, I fear we will get delay and 
war at far greater human cost. 

In my opinion, there is only one ulti- 
mate justification for a vote for war— 
namely, that a vote for peace promises 
а, false hope, that a vote for delay only 
makes the ultimate result more ter- 
rible. 

The majority leader said that if we 
do not delay, no one will ever know if 
delay would have saved American lives. 
But it is equally true that, if we simply 
postpone what most believe to be an in- 
evitable conflict, no one will ever know 
how many lives might have been saved 
had we acted now. 

Hussein is а man who claims leader- 
ship of the whole Arab nation.“ He is 
a dictator who claims succession to the 
ambitions of King Nebuchadnezzar. He 
is а leader seeking nuclear weapons 
and funding terrorism. He is a general 
who has brutalized his neighbors and 
his people with vicious efficiency. He 
has shut and locked the door of com- 
promise and lost the key. 

After World War II, a harsh historical 
judgment was pronounced on the archi- 
tects of delay. Yes, they tried to give 
peace a chance. But, in the words of 
one historian, “Тһеу were too easily 
swayed by the perils of the moment, 
too little governed by the dangers of 
the future.” 

Mr. President, I hope and pray such 
an epitaph will not be written about 
this Senate. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from North Carolina is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, there are 
certain occasions in the history of na- 
tions when the people are called upon 
to reaffirm the integrity of the na- 
tional interest. 

This is one of those occasions. 

The President has dispatched over 
400,000 American military personnel to 
the Persian Gulf to protect the na- 
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tional interest. We must support the 
President in the course he has laid out. 

On August 27, 1787, the Constitu- 
tional Convention meeting in Philadel- 
phia adopted without debate the words 
of article II, section 2, clause 1, that 
the President is Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United 
States * * *." He is also the head of the 
militia of the several States, if federal- 
ized. 

Thus the Constitution made the 
President the only Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces of this Nation. 
The President is therefore obligated to 
protect the interests of the United 
States, to defend the rights of its citi- 
zenry, and to preserve the national se- 
curity by whatever means are nec- 
essary. 

Thirteen years later, at the begin- 
ning of the second decade of the Con- 
stitutional Republic, Congressman 
John Marshall, before he was appointed 
Chief Justice, declared on the floor of 
the House of Representatives that the 
President is the sole organ of the Na- 
tion in its external relations, and its 
sole representative with foreign na- 
tions." 

There is no historical evidence that 
Chief Justice Marshall ever changed 
his mind. The phrase sole organ of the 
Nation іп its external relations“ was 
emphatically restated by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in 1936 (U.S. versus Cur- 
tiss Wright Corp.). This view has never 
been repudiated by the Court. 

On the other hand the Constitution 
fails to provide for 535 other Command- 
ers in Chief. 

Article III, section 8, clauses 11-16, 
specifically enumerate the war powers 
of the Congress in the Constitution. 
Congress is given the power: First, to 
declare war; second, to raise and sup- 
port armies; third, to provide and 
maintain a navy; fourth, to make laws 
regulating the Armed Forces; and fifth, 
to support the militia of the Federal 
States. These specific powers encom- 
pass the sole authority of the U.S. Con- 
gress with regard to war. 

Thus Congress can in no way limit or 
authorize the President's constitu- 
tional authority as Commander in 
Chief. Congress has attempted to do 
that in the War Powers Act, an act 
which I strongly opposed at the time of 
its passage in 1973, and which no Chief 
Executive has ever accepted; but I be- 
lieve that the War Powers Act is plain- 
ly unconstitutional. I have consulted 
many distinguished constitutional au- 
thorities on this point, but most espe- 
cially our late distinguished colleague, 
Senator Sam Ervin of North Carolina. 
There were 18 of us who voted against 
the War Powers Act, and now only Sen- 
ator THURMOND and I remain in the 
Senate. Nor can Congress authorize or 
restrict the President's war power by 
any of the resolutions which have been 
proposed or circulated in the past few 
days. 
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In the short time that the Conven- 
tion spent debating the subject, the 
Founders made a careful distinction 
between making war and declaring 
war. James Madison and  Elbridge 
Gerry were responsible for enlarging 
the Presidential prerogative to enable 
the Chief Executive to meet the de- 
mands of national security. 

As Madison warned in Federalist No. 
48, encroachments by one branch upon 
another branch will upset the delicate 
balance of the tripartite constitutional 
system. Thus, it is exceedingly impor- 
tant to hold the branches to their in- 
tended functions with respect to the 
conduct of American foreign relations. 

What the Framers originally in- 
tended, Mr. President, was to make a 
careful distinction between declaring 
war and making war. The Constitution 
is silent on whether the President is re- 
quired to make war after Congress de- 
clares war; at the same time, it is si- 
lent on whether the President is pro- 
hibited from making war if Congress 
has not declared war. Clearly, common 
sense requires that the President seek 
the agreement and cooperation of Con- 
gress in any endeavor that commits 
the lives and fortunes of the American 
people. And the President has done so. 

The powers to declare and make war 
are inherent powers of national sov- 
ereignty. The President has welcomed 
the cooperation of the United Nations 
and our allies in the United Nations 
who have supported us with diplomacy 
and by conducting troops. But the U.S. 
Constitution is superior to any obliga- 
tions which we may or may not have 
undertaken by assenting to the U.N. 
Charter. No treaty can compel us, ei- 
ther in fact or in intention, to set aside 
any provision of the U.S. Constitution. 
The power to declare and make war 
therefore remains with the United 
States, and has not been delegated to 
the United Nations. 

The U.N. resolutions, therefore, pro- 
vide à framework for U.S. diplomacy. 
ratifying the individual bilateral rela- 
tionships which the United States has 
with each of the members separately. 
They are a sign or symbol of the inter- 
national support and common agree- 
ment which the President has orga- 
nized through his leadership, merely 
ratifying the assent of our allies to our 
broad policy. There is nothing in them 
which requires the President or the 
U.S. Congress to perform any acts. 

So the burden falls upon Congress, 
and it falls upon this body to dem- 
onstrate the solidarity which the Na- 
tion needs in time of crisis. The Presi- 
dent's leadership has been superb. His 
toughness and courage have called 
upon а moral strength in the Nation 
which skeptics said no longer existed. 
Uniess these virtues are nourished and 
cherished, this Nation, as a nation, will 
disappear from the field of history. 

There are, of course, practical prob- 
lems. There are sacrifices that will be 
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required. There will be à price to pay. 
But there will be overwhelming prac- 
tical problems, sacrifices not of our 
choosing, and prices too high to pay if 
we do not follow the course which the 
President has outlined. 

Of course, there is а role for con- 
structive criticism. But the naysayers 
who deny our national interest, who 
speak for delay when they really mean 
never, and who are more interested in 
narrow political advantage than in the 
national advantage—there is no room 
for these if the inner heart and soul of 
our Nation is to flourish. 

So let us get down to the particulars. 

Secretary Baker’s 7-hour meeting in 
Geneva made clear that President Bush 
and Secretary Baker have exhausted 
every reasonable diplomatic effort to 
resolve the crisis in Kuwait. The Iraqi 
refusal even to receive the President’s 
letter in a diplomatic forum dem- 
onstrates a complete lack of good faith 
in the peace process. 

It is now time for the American peo- 
ple to rally around the President, and 
support the 400,000 American troops 
now poised in the gulf. These 400,000 
American troops in the Persian Gulf 
are in a situation fraught with danger. 

For the past 5 months the American 
people have been subjected to a cacoph- 
ony of carping criticism and second- 
guessing that, intentional or not, has 
persuaded Saddam Hussein that the 
will of the American people is weak 
when vital principles are at stake. The 
only hope for avoiding hostilities—if 
there is a hope—is for Saddam Hussein 
to be convinced beyond a doubt that 
the American people stand behind their 
President. 

Politics must stop at the water's 
edge. This is no time for posturing poli- 
ticians to strut across the T'V screens, 
presuming to second-guess the Com- 
mander in Chief. I have not agreed with 
all aspects of the President's pro- 
gram—for example, I felt that more 
support by our allies should have been 
nailed down at the outset—but I com- 
municated my concerns to him pri- 
vately. I have issued no press releases, 
nor have I consented to go on tele- 
vision to differ with the President. Now 
that the critical moment has arrived, 
it is time for all of us to stand united 
behind him. 

On August 8, in response to the re- 
quest by Saudi Arabia, the President 
sent United States troops to the gulf. 
Тһе President stated four goals: 

First, the immediate and uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of Iraqi forces from 
Kuwait; 

Second, the restoration of the legiti- 
mate Government of Kuwait; 

Third, the security and stability of 
the Persian Gulf; and 

Fourth, the protection of the lives of 
American citizens abroad. 

АП four of these goals are directly re- 
lated to the national interest of the 
United States. The principle of na- 
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tional sovereignty is the very basis of 
our independence and national sur- 
vival. It follows from the rule of na- 
tional sovereignty that legitimate gov- 
ernments have the right not to be dis- 
turbed by foreign aggression. These 
principles are of particular importance 
to the United States when the victim 
whose sovereignty is violated is a coun- 
try such as Kuwait, which has a key 
role in economic and diplomatic rela- 
tionships with the United States. 

President Bush is to be commended. 
He has not deviated from his original 
purposes. His forthright stand has pro- 
tected American lives in Kuwait and 
Iraq. Moreover, he has demonstrated 
that we are willing and able to protect 
the security and stability of the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

All Presidents in modern times have 
made the security and stability of the 
Persian Gulf à paramount interest of 
our foreign policy. Our interest is not, 
in the first place, economic. But the oil 
supplied by the gulf is indeed а major 
element in our own national security 
and stability. If we allow aggression to 
disrupt our relationships with friendly 
governments, the strength and inde- 
pendence of the United States is 
threatened. 

The President's action in August was 
therefore action in the defense of the 
Nation. Presidents have taken similar 
actions 216 times, solely on their con- 
stitutional authority as Commander in 
Chief. When U.S. troops are sent 
abroad in defense of the Nation against 
specific challenges to our national sov- 
ereignty and independence, this Sen- 
ator believes that the issues involved 
are too important for public squab- 
bling. 

Some have argued that the sanctions 
imposed upon Iraq must be given time 
to work. They have already worked. 
They have demonstrated that the 
whole world is standing together 
against the aggression of Saddam Hus- 
sein. The world does not turn upon eco- 
nomic issues alone, and it is difficult to 
imagine that a tyrant who has killed 
500,000 of his own people for political 
reasons will be persuaded ultimately 
by an economic squeeze. Besides, Sad- 
dam Hussein has stolen almost $7 bil- 
lion in gold and cash from the Kuwait 
central bank, and he has the economic 
cushion to resist the squeeze. 

The U.S. Constitution was carefully 
crafted to allow much room for judg- 
ment. And in matters of war, the power 
to declare war does indeed lie with 
Congress. Nobody, nobody disputes 
that. But Congress has used that power 
only five times. On the other hand, the 
power to make war clearly belongs to 
the Commander in Chief, and we do not 
have but one Commander in Chief at а 
time. 

The President has a duty to seek the 
support of Congress, and he has done 
that. I have sat in on endless meetings 
since this crisis began. But the Con- 
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gress has а duty to close ranks and 
abandon partisanship, just as it did 50 
years ago when another tyrant threat- 
ened the freedom and security of the 
world. 

I thank you, Mr. President, and I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wisconsin is recognized for 4 min- 
utes. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of President Bush's 
position on the crisis in the Persian 
Gulf. He has shown firm, principled 
leadership on this issue—and all Amer- 
icans and all Members of the House and 
Senate can be proud of his efforts to 
achieve a peaceful solution. 

The President should be commended 
for his patience and perseverance to 
reach à lasting peace in the Middle 
East. He should be applauded for his in- 
візбепсе on consulting many Members 
of the Senate including myself—on 
both sides of the aisle. Mr. President, 
this vote is clearly а vote of support 
for the dedicated, patriotic Americans 
now in the desert on this mission. It's 
& vote that says: We're with you—or 
we're not. 

The President has been very effective 
in his handling of this crisis. He has 
created and held together a world-class 
coalition encompassing 28 nations and 
over а quarter of а million soldiers. 
This coalition is dedicated to achieving 
& peaceful withdrawal of Iraqi forces 
from Kuwait. 

These forces, our last best hope for 
the preservation of peace and inter- 
national order, deserve our strongest 
possible support. 

Mr. President, within the last 48 
hours I was in the Egyptian desert with 
some of our brave soldiers. Particu- 
larly, I was honored to visit Wiscon- 
sin’s very own—the 128th Air Refeuling 
Group. I am pleased to have been a part 
of that unit at one time, and I was in 
the desert working with and visiting 
with the people that make up our 
proud forces. Тһеге were roughly 240 of 
them—all dedicated to serving their 
country from Wisconsin, of whom I am 
very proud—a group of average Ameri- 
cans like you and me—spoke in one 
voice as they made it clear: They need 
our support now, more than ever. 

The President has been successful in 
assembling this coalition because our 
national purpose has been clear. Our 
purpose is this: To resist aggression 
and to promote a world order in which 
both peace and freedom are secured. 

The resolution now before us is de- 
signed to make clear to Saddam Hus- 
sein the following: Any illusions that 
he may harbor about the lack of U.S. 
determination to act promptly and vig- 
orously against his aggression are ab- 
solutely wrong. 

Hussein knows that all Americans 
dislike the prospect of war. We are, 
after all, a peaceful nation. 
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Diplomacy is America’s first and best 
defense against aggression. 

But what Hussein possibly does not 
understand is that while diplomacy is 
both our first and best defense, it is not 
our only defense. The American people 
believe in freedom, and we are willing 
to fight for peace once we are con- 
vinced that all the diplomatic alter- 
natives have been exhausted. 

The President has been concentrat- 
ing diplomatic and economic pressure 
on Iraq for over 5 months. 

In August, the President formed an 
international coalition to stop this 
Iraqi aggression. The Iraqis remained 
in Kuwait. 

The President convinced the United 
Nations to impose economic sanctions 
against Iraq. Iraq still refused to 
budge. 

In November, the President con- 
vinced the United Nations to endorse 
the use of all necessary means to force 
Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait by Janu- 
ary 15. Today, Iraq is no closer to com- 
pliance than it ever was. 

The President is now asking us in the 
U.S. Congress to help him keep his op- 
tions open. Make no mistake: He is not 
asking for war. His priority, and that 
of the American people, myself in- 
cluded, is peace. 

He is asking us to strengthen his 
hand as he makes a valiant effort to 
achieve a peaceful solution. I will vote 
to approve this request, because I 
think it is truly the last chance for 
peace. 

My decision to fully support the 
President at this critical point in 
American history is made with a heavy 
heart. The prospect of war looms larger 
every day, as Saddam Hussein contin- 
ues to ignore a united world’s offer of a 
peaceful settlement. 

This leaves us with a truly unfortu- 
nate prospect—but one that might well 
be necessary. 

Virtually everyone agrees that Sad- 
dam  Hussein's act of aggression 
against a sovereign country must be 
reversed. It is also clear that there are 
two possible ways to accomplish this. 
One option, which we have been trying 
without success for almost half a year, 
is diplomacy backed by economic sanc- 
tions. The second, the choice we must 
face today, is the use of military force. 

As we debate this crucially impor- 
tant issue, I am reminded of a similar 
situation that occurred half a century 
ago. I have had the opportunity over 
the last few years to visit the small 
Baltic countries that were victimized 
by the Soviet Government in 1940—and 
face the prospect of further victimiza- 
tion by that same power even as we in 
this country are distracted by the gulf 
crisis. 

In 1940, the Soviets illegally incor- 
porated the Baltic States into the 
U.S.S.R. The world community failed 
to challenge that aggression. The Lith- 
uanians, Estonians, and Latvians paid 
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the price, and they continue to pay it 
today. 

If the West had acted in time to deter 
that Stalinist aggression, the Baltic 
States would be free today, instead of 
being threatened by yet another Krem- 
lin crackdown. 

The occupation of the Baltics proves 
that silence in the face of aggression 
carries a terrible price, a price that 
continues to be paid by future genera- 
tions. 

Let’s confront our responsibility in 
the face of today’s aggression. 

The President is asking for our help. 
He wants to continue on the path of 
peace, while retaining a credible 
threat. If his path is unsuccessful, if 
Iraq does not back down, we must give 
him the options he needs to stop this 
Iraqi dictator. 

Let no one mistake the true meaning 
of this resolution. The President is as 
dedicated as any of us to the preserva- 
tion of peace. But if Saddam Hussein 
insists that he will not give up his con- 
quered territory in a peaceful manner, 
the President must have the power to 
join our allies in taking all necessary 
actions. 

That is what this resolution is all 
about. It gives us a last chance for 
peace, and it backs up the world’s com- 
mitment to stop Saddam Hussein. 

I recognize that for each of my col- 
leagues, this is a vote of conscience. I 
am not trying to convince those of my 
friends in this chamber who are op- 
posed to the resolution. All of us have 
heard the debate. And we have made 
our decisions in the privacy of our own 
hearts. 

What I am doing is trying to explain 
how I came to my own decision. I be- 
lieve that rewarding aggression is 
wrong. I believe that the President is 
making every conceivable effort for a 
peaceful solution. And I believe he 
needs our continued support if he is 
going to be successful in preserving 
peace. 

That’s why I will be voting yes on the 
President’s resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Alaska is recognized for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
much of the debate heard in Congress 
over the past few days has focused on 
the use of sanctions to drive Saddam 
Hussein out of Kuwait. It is the opinion 
of this Senator from Alaska, that the 
very success of the sanctions is threat- 
ened. Many of my collegues want the 
President to give sanctions more time 
to work, time to weaken Iraq’s eco- 
nomic and military capability and to 
persuade Saddam Hussein he must 
leave Kuwait. 

I have been an advocate of the use of 
sanctions, and I remain an advocate 
today. The sanctions put into effect 
through the members of the United Na- 
tions are the tightest this world has 
ever witnessed, and truly an extraor- 
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dinary diplomatic achievement thanks 
in large part to our President, and as 
vice chairman of the Intelligence Com- 
mittee, I have learned much about the 
impact that the last 5 months of sanc- 
tions have had on Iraq. There can be no 
question that sanctions are having a 
debilitating effect on the Iraqi econ- 
omy. 

A vote in favor of the Dole/Warner 
resolution, of which I am an original 
co-sponsor, is not а vote to abandon 
sanctions. The policy of President Bush 
has been, and is today, a policy to re- 
store the legitimate government of Ku- 
wait through all available peaceful 
means. It is Saddam Hussein alone who 
has not taken steps toward assuring 
peace. 

I deeply fear that if we fail to give 
the President strong support for his re- 
quest to use all necessary means," we 
will undermine his ability to pursue 
sanctions, as well. For those who be- 
lieve in the use of sanctions, as I do, 
the only responsible action to take now 
is to grant the President his request 
for а realistic threat of force. Only by 
maintaining that threat can we hold 
our coalition together and bolster the 
impact of sanctions. 

If the President is denied the author- 
ity he seeks, we can be certain that to- 
morrow Saddam Hussein will declare 
that he has triumphed over the United 
Nations, the President and this Con- 
gress and wil] invite other Arab Na- 
tions to join him. At that point the co- 
alition and the sanctions themselves 
will be in grave jeopardy. 

Ultimately the President must decide 
whether sanctions will be effective in 
removing the Ігаді army from Kuwait. 
I have full confidence in the Presi- 
dent's ability to make that judgment, 
and know he will not make that deci- 
sion lightly. 

Some observers will note that the 
relatively close vote on the previous 
resolution will question the strength of 
the President's support in this body. I 
am pleased to learn that 250 members 
of the House have just voted to support 
our President. I am certain that when 
this debate is over, every Member will 
declare his complete support for the 
President and for the Armed Forces 
if—God forbid—it becomes necessary to 
actually resort to force. 

I yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Rhode Island is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt said: 

The will for peace on the part of peace-lov- 
ing nations must express itself, to the end 
that nations that may be tempted to violate 
their agreements and the rights of others 
will desist from such a course. There must be 
positive endeavors to preserve peace. 

Today, the U.S. Senate is given the 
opportunity to make that a positive 
endeavor to preserve peace. We are 
about to vote on whether to stand with 
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our President and virtually all the na- 
tions of the world, who are resolved 
that Saddam Hussein must voluntarily 
leave Kuwait by January 15, or be 
forced out. 

The world, I believe, has seen enough 
of Saddam Hussein's actions since Au- 
gust 2 to know that time may very well 
not be on our side—to know that the 
only factor Saddam finds persuasive is 
the conviction he will be attacked if he 
does not yield to the requirements of 
the United Nations. 

Iraq has swallowed whole a helpless, 
unharmed neighbor, has swept it off 
the map and tortured its citizens. Sad- 
dam Hussein, unchecked, threatens to 
impose a frightening level of control 
over the world's economy—and the 
world's stability. 

Just last year the Berlin Wall came 
down and we believed we were on the 
threshold of a new, more peaceful era. 

This year, instead, we find ourselves 
face-to-face with a ruthless despot who, 
if allowed to benefit from his heinous 
acts, along with those who may take 
courage from his example, wil make 
the world a very treacherous place in- 
deed. 

It does no good for us to make 
threats or set deadlines, unless our im- 
passioned statements are supported by 
а capacity and a will to wage war, if 
necessary. 

Furthermore, should we fail to ap- 
prove this resolution to back up the 
United Nations, I do not know what na- 
tions in the world would ever believe in 
the constance and reliability of the 
United States in the future. 

The new world order, where the great 
and the small shall be unthreatened, 
may be elusive, but it is worth striving 
for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
LEAHY). Who seeks recognition? 

The Senator from Delaware is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, our coun- 
try is faced with a threat posed by a 
man who has the personal ambition 
and the proven ruthlessness to try and 
dominate a region of the world that is 
of vital importance to us. A man who, 
instead of investing in the economy of 
his country and pursuing peaceful rela- 
tions with his neighbors, has used his 
country’s resources to build a personal 
military machine, replete with chemi- 
cal, biological and, soon, nuclear weap- 
ons—all with the sole purpose of ex- 
tending his domination over his own 
people and as many neighboring coun- 
tries as possible. 

Already, he has used his military 
might internally to destroy opposition. 
He has used it externally against Iran 
and now Kuwait. And he will continue 
to use it to try and destroy any leader, 
Arab or non-Arab, or any country, 
Arab or non-Arab that stands in the 
way of his ascendancy. When Saddam 
Hussein took over Kuwait he sent a pu- 
nitive message to OPEC nations that 
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he would be the enforcer as to how 
much oil is to be pumped from the re- 
gion. Despite the deceitful arguments 
he’s now trying to peddle to the world, 
he did not take over Kuwait to improve 
the lot of Palestinians. It was a ruth- 
less act of aggression to promote his 
own interests. 

Because of the importance of the 
Middle East to the world, and espe- 
cially the world economy, it is clear 
that if Hussein were to become the 
dominant force in the region he would 
have a tremendous negative impact on 
our quality of life, and he would even- 
tually threaten our very security. 
Make no mistake about it, our vital in- 
terests are at stake. We need to stand 
prepared to defend our interests. And 
we should not be embarrassed to do so. 
Saddam needs to be dealt with now 
while the world has the will to act, and 
while we have friends in the region like 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and others, who 
are willing to take a stand against 
him. 

Of course, Mr. President, a peaceful 
solution is the preferred solution. I 
have urged the President to continue 
every effort to achieve a diplomatic so- 
lution—especially a solution that will 
bring lasting stability into the region. 
But it is also my strong feeling that 
the best hope for a peaceful solution 
with people like Saddam is inter- 
national isolation and the credible 
threat of force. The only way for that 
threat to be credible is to have the 
force assembled and for the Congress to 
authorize the President to use it as a 
last resort. In other words, the best 
chance we have of avoiding war in the 
Middle East is to stand united here at 
home—to prove to this tyrant that de- 
mocracies can be resolute when their 
interests and security are threatened. 
Right now Saddam Hussein is playing 
off the divisiveness in this nation; he is 
banking on the possibility that Presi- 
dent Bush will not have the support he 
needs to protect the interests of the 
country he leads. It is a horrible mis- 
take—a mistake that has caused Hus- 
sein to miscalculate his actions time 
and again. But unless we end this de- 
bate and support our President, it is 
likely that Hussein will continue his 
dangerous gamble. Saddam must not 
get conflicting signals as to our resolve 
in opposing his aggression. Our Arab 
friends who are most directly threat- 
ened by his aggression must know that 
we stand with them. Тһе men and 
women in our Armed Forces must 
know that they have our full support 
and that they will not be undercut and 
second-guessed back home if they have 
to undertake their difficult and dan- 
gerous mission. 

Mr. President, this is а “рау me now 
ог рау me later issue.“ Either we deal 
with this man at the moment—when 
his allies are few and his foes many—or 
we will have to face him later in a far 
more dangerous form. There are those 
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who argue that we should wait а year 
or so and hope that sanctions will 
weaken Saddam. I understand their ar- 
gument and, frankly, there would be 
merit to it if the economic pain would 
seriously weaken the Iragi military. 
However, according to recent testi- 
mony before Congress this may take 
years, and human nature being what it 
is, it is likely that in that time the 
world coalition will weaken—especially 
ав it’s hard to imagine how the coali- 
tion might be stronger than it is now. 

The time to support the President as 
he carries out the U.N. resolutions is 
now. The coalition awaits our response. 
It is true that decisions to authorize 
force are always difficult and should 
never be taken lightly. It is true that 
this will be a difficult vote for many to 
make, since none of us wants war. But 
we must remember, that the vital in- 
terests of our country are our respon- 
sibility, and our citizens expect us to 
defend them. President Bush is experi- 
enced and skilled. His advisors are 
some of the best and brightest our 
country could hope to be offering coun- 
sel right now. We must give the Presi- 
dent the authority he has asked for and 
put our trust in him to use it wisely as 
he discharges the obligations of his of- 
fice. 

Clearly, this is а turning point in our 
history. Indeed, it is a turning point in 
world history. The end of the cold war 
has presented us with a great oppor- 
tunity for peace, freedom, and eco- 
nomic growth—not only here аб 
home—but for all nations. If we deal 
with Saddam successfully and elimi- 
nate his capacity to dominate the Mid- 
dle East, it will allow that growth and 
opportunity to occur. It will also have 
the additional benefit of sending a sig- 
nal to any other dictator, bent on the 
accumulation of personal power, to 
think twice before he follows similar 
policies of expansion and aggression. 
And that, Mr. President would do more 
than anything else to contribute to 
peace in the world. 

It has been said quite often recently 
that America is slow to anger. Perhaps 
this is one of the fundamental blessings 
of democracy—that everyone has a 
right to voice an opinion and stand fast 
for principles and ideals. However, dic- 
tators like Saddam Hussein are quick 
to take advantage of the disagreement 
and debate inherent in democracy as 
they work their treacherous strategies. 
It is time to take this final card from 
that tyrant. Our quarrel is not with the 
people of Iraq. It is with Saddam Hus- 
sein and his army. It is time to give 
our President the authority he needs to 
face him. Standing strong, prepared, 
and united is the only chance we have 
of avoiding war in the Persian Gulf. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Delaware has ex- 
pired. 
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The Chair will advise that the time 
allotted to the distinguished Repub- 
lican leader has also expired. 

The Republican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding we sent someone to ask 
the distinguished majority leader to 
extend that time, but I think I have 13 
minutes, counting my leader's time. 

I yield 4 minutes of that to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND]. We will have ad- 
ditional time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Тһе Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized 
for 4 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past 2 days, this Chamber has 
witnessed an historic debate, the out- 
come of which will have consequences 
on the current crisis in the Middle East 
and on our Nation's future role as the 
world leader. 

Mr. President, I want to congratulate 
my colleagues for their sincere and 
sometimes very personal statements on 
the crisis and the pending resolutions. 
In my judgment, we have demonstrated 
to the world the meaning of democracy 
and that we can debate issues without 
rending the fabric of civility. 

Regardless of the outcome of today's 
votes, this Congress has let its voice be 
heard. Although some Members of the 
Senate did not speak in unity with the 
President's policies and the United Na- 
tions' goals, we did make one point 
very clear—a point which Saddam Hus- 
sein must remember. Тһаб point, Мг. 
President, is that sooner or later Sad- 
dam Hussein will leave Kuwait—by 
force or through diplomatic negotia- 
tions. Whichever way it is accom- 
plished one thing is clear: The strength 
of our military force will be the criti- 
cal factor. 

Mr. President, both resolutions be- 
fore this body have the common goal of 
bringing about the withdrawal of Iraqi 
forces from Kuwait. However, the reso- 
lution sponsored by Senator MITCHELL 
and the chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, Senator NUNN, 
was the worst signal we could have 
sent—it decouples the most effective 
means of removing Saddam Hussein 
from Kuwait—the dual elements of 
Economic sanctions and the credible 
threat of force. As Frederick the Great 
observed over 200 years ago: Diplomacy 
without arms is like music without an 
instrument. Mr. President, the biparti- 
san resolution, which authorizes the 
use of force, increases the pressure on 
Saddam Hussein by one more notch. It 
does not mean that we will go to war 
on January 16—as many of my col- 
leagues who oppose the resolution have 
implied. 

Mr. President, there is risk in both 
proposals. I believe that the President 
has evaluated these risks. As one of my 
constituents wrote me: 

President Bush is in a better position to 
know. He believes that appeasing aggression 
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only makes the world more dangerous. He 
knows that our opponents will not be con- 
vinced by words alone. He needs the author- 
ity to use military power when and where he 
determines it will succeed. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle will join in 
demonstrating our solidarity with the 
President and the United Nations and 
vote for the bipartisan resolution to 
authorize the use of military force 
against Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized for 3 
minutes on the time of the Republican 
leader. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, so long 
as Saddam Hussein and the rest of the 
world has any doubt about the resolve 
of the United States to use military 
force, the chances for miscalculation 
and tragic error loom much too large. 

The most certain path to peace left is 
the credibility of the United States. 

Our country is the only remaining 
world superpower. We face an awesome 
challenge to our diplomatic skills and 
perhaps to our military efficiency. 

We were shocked that Iraq has at- 
tempted to destroy the nation of Ku- 
wait, but our President responded by 
calling upon every world leader to es- 
tablish a vital new interest in inter- 
national law. Only he could have 
played that leadership role. 

By enlisting an international pay- 
ment plan to stop Iraqi aggression, 
President Bush has provided an emer- 
gency fair-share means to rally collec- 
tive political and economic will. 

Eventually, Germany and Japan, 
among others, will define their con- 
stitutional ideas on the use of military 
force abroad, For the moment, only the 
United States could have moved 400,000 
troops to the Persian Gulf and provided 
sufficient reason for Iraq to surrender 
the fruits of aggression. 

We are a reluctant superpower and 
many Americans will argue that we 
should not be involved all over the 
world in maintaining peace and ad- 
vancing our ideals. 

In truth, we have no choice. The 
world is a dangerous place. Our free- 
dom and our opportunities to live in 
peace will be based on our success in 
fostering and supporting a growing 
number of countries that share our 
ideals. 

The unity and staying power of the 
American people represented by our 
votes must be clear. We pray that this 
clear and unified voice may still be 
heard and lead to peace. 

In the worst case brutal war the reso- 
lution of the American people to win is 
of the essence. Our votes today express 
our determination to prevail. 

The moment of accountability has 
come. I have supported President Bush 
as he has sought peace in international 
law, and I will support his request that 
he be authorized to use military force. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Repub- 
lican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SPECTER] have 3 
minutes; the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Simpson] 3 minutes; the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. WARNER] 6 minutes; 
and this Senator 6 minutes. That will 
be 18 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the Dole resolution because I be- 
lieve that, if the United States allows a 
backdown of U.N. Resolution 678, we 
will fight а more destructive war at а 
later date. Had this issue been brought 
before the Senate, Mr. President, back 
in November before U.N. Resolution 678 
was adopted, this Senator would have 
preferred to give sanctions а longer ре- 
riod of time and would have preferred 
not to have a cutoff date of January 15. 
But if this Congress does not today 
support the President and U.N. Resolu- 
tion 678, then we will be backing down 
and it will be a victory for Iraq. 

In my judgment, the best way to se- 
cure peace is for the Congress to play a 
firm card. One year ago tomorrow, Mr. 
President, on January 13, 1990, this 
Senator and Senator SHELBY had the 
opportunity to meet with President 
Saddam Hussein. While President Sad- 
dam Hussein was poorly informed 
about U.S. policy and Western atti- 
tudes, it was clear in my mind that he 
was not a madman. He does not want 
to die, and he does not want to commit 
suicide, and he does not want to see his 
country destroyed. So if the option of 
force is present, it seems to me, as a 
judgment call, we have the best oppor-* 
tunity to avoid war. 

As we have been trying to figure out 
what is on the mind of President Sad- 
dam Hussein, whether he is going to 
Seek to involve Israel and have an 
Arab-Israeli war and try to have our 
coalition disintegrate, I believe that 
President Saddam Hussein has also 
been trying to find out what is the 
State of mind of the U.S. Congress. 

If.we back away from U.N. Resolu- 
tion 678, Mr. President, then I think it 
is inevitable that the coalition will dis- 
integrate. With the very fragile coali- 
tion which we have today, the eco- 
nomic sanctions will evaporate, be- 
cause when countries like Turkey lose 
millions of dollars a day by keeping the 
spigot shut on Iraqi oil, why should 
they continue the economic sanctions 
if the United States backs away from 
resolution 678? Therefore, the best 
chance for peace is to vote for the Dole 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. Who yields 
time? 

The Senator from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the de- 
bate on these resolutions has been 
most powerful, one very seriously and 
maturely conducted by Members of 
this body. We could not possibly be 
more serious in our intent and our re- 
solve to see Saddam Hussein out of Ku- 
wait. Our only honest differences have 
to do with how we accomplish that 
goal most expeditiously and with a 
minimum risk of conflict. We now have 
an opportunity to express fully and 
clearly that resolve. Now is the time to 
make an uncomplicated and positive 
statement that Saddam Hussein will 
not be able to misinterpret in any way. 

The Dole-Warner resolution does not 
mandate war. In fact, the real irony is 
that only by authorizing the President 
to use force can we hope to avoid war- 
fare. The Dole resolution says only, 
once again, to Saddam Hussein, what 
the United Nations has said to him 
time and again, meeting the promise 
held at the moment of its creation, and 
what the entire international coalition 
has said to him and what our steady 
President has said to him. It says pow- 
erfully he must leave Kuwait or force 
can be used against him to bring that 
about. 

This resolution does not present us 
with some doomsday scenario, some 
Dr. Strangelove script. It does say with 
a splendid clarity and unalloyed exac- 
titude and for all the world, most im- 
portantly for Saddam Hussein, that the 
U.S. Congress stands resolutely by the 
side of our fine President and stands 
powerfully committed to taking what- 
ever action is necessary to pull his tal- 
oned claw away from the slitted throat 
of Kuwait. It gives to our President, 
the international coalition, and the 
United Nations yet another credible 
option, a credible course of action, and 
another action to pursue. 

Saddam Hussein will understand that 
the threat of force is so very real, and 
he will never have that understanding 
unless we, the Congress of the United 
States, tell him just that, without any 
mental reservation or purpose of eva- 
sion whatsoever, as is the phrase in our 
oath of office. Only by making him so 
absolutely certain that this has been a 
commitment of ours and by giving it to 
him eyeball to eyeball in the tough, 
bully style that he seems to love, only 
then can we have any real hope of 
avoiding war. I thank the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? The Senator from Virginia is rec- 
ognized for 6 minutes. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the resolution which the 
distinguished Republican leader and a 
number of those on the opposite side of 
the aisle have presented to the Senate. 
In consultation this morning with the 
President's senior staff, we are advised 
that the President will sign Senate 
Joint Resolution 2. My plea at this mo- 
ment, for those who have voted for 
Senate Joint Resolution 1, is to ask 
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them to search their conscience and 
seek a basis on which to join us in sup- 
porting Senate Joint Resolution 2. 

Almost each and every speaker on be- 
half of Senate Joint Resolution 1 has 
couched his remarks ever so clearly to 
point out those areas on which this 
body is in unanimous or nearly unani- 
mous agreement. The majority leader 
has noted that we are unanimous in 
seeking fulfillment of the goals of the 
U.N. resolutions. Senator NUNN has in- 
dicated that these votes today will 
strengthen the hand of our President 
and that the Congress will stand united 
behind the President after these votes 
are completed. I hope and pray that 
that will be the case. No Senator wants 
war; indeed, our President, above all 
other citizens in this Nation, does not 
want war. 

A vote of conscience—we have heard 
that phrase so many times from the 
first day we joined the Congress of the 
United States. But it is this debate, for 
me, which has defined that term and 
given it meaning, unlike any other de- 
bate that I have experienced in my 12 
years. I fervently believe each Senator 
will cast on this next vote the purest of 
votes of his or her conscience. 

I agree with the Republican leader. 
This is not a vote for war. We in the 
Congress of the United States speak for 
the people. That is our first and fore- 
most obligation. This resolution is a 
resolution of national resolve for 
peace. 

Mr. President, each of us in searching 
his own conscience, I am sure, has gone 
to the Bible. I go to Corinthians 14:8 
which reads, For if the trumpet give 
an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
himself to the battle?" 

Our President, through his Secretary 
of State, endeavored to present a letter 
setting forth ever so clearly the posi- 
tions that our President has taken in 
clear and unmistakable terms. The let- 
ter was rejected. The letter was not ac- 
cepted. So now we, the Congress of the 
United States, have the chance to send 
our message in the clearest of terms, 
and it is а message that he cannot 
refuse to hear. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I believe 
that the majority leader has 2 minutes 
that he will permit me to have. Per- 
haps the Senator from Virginia and I 
could have а dialog that will not take 
over about 3 minutes. 

Тһе VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield the Senator 
from Georgia 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia is yielded 2 minutes. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask my 
good colleague from Virginia two or 
more questions about this resolution 
which may be important at least for 
our colleagues to understand. That is 
on page 3, section 2(b), line 4. This says 
that before the President exercises his 
authority granted in subsection (a), 
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“Тһе President shall make available to 
the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives and the President pro tempore of 
the Senate his determination that." 
And then it cites a series of things that 
he has to determine. 

Could the Senator from Virginia tell 
us what determination“ means? Is 
that an oral or written determination? 
How would he describe it? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, this is 
а subject which my distinguished 
chairman and I have discussed, and I 
have discussed it with the President's 
advisers today. 

First, let me make it clear that this 
particular section is wholly unrelated 
to the War Powers Act. 

If signed by the President—and I am 
assured that he will sign Senate Joint 
Resolution 2—it will become new, 
precedent-setting law. 

The form of the determination re- 
quired by this section is to be decided 
by the President. The President may 
decide if the determination is to be in 
writing, oral, or both. No decision has 
been made by our President, as we 
speak, with respect to the use of force 
or to exercise the authority contained 
in Senate Joint Resolution 2. 

However, the President’s senior staff 
has indicted that the following proce- 
dure is likely to be adopted. The Presi- 
dent will request of the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Defense a 
complete and comprehensive report as 
regards the matters described in sec- 
tion 2(b) of Senate Joint Resolution 2. 
The President will carefully review 
those reports and make his determina- 
tion. If his determination is that the 
provisions of section 2(b) have been 
met, he will forward that determina- 
tion to Congress, most likely in writ- 
ing, and likely to be accompanied by 
copies of those reports from the Sec- 
retaries of State and Defense. Let me 
note further that the term peaceful 
means" used in section 2(b)(1) em- 
braces reasonable efforts to obtain 
compliance with economic sanctions. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator from 
Virginia for clarifying that. 

One other question on page 4, which 
is the final page of this resolution. This 
would be section (2) on line 3. This sen- 
tence says, Nothing in this resolution 
supersedes any requirement of the War 
Powers Resolution.“ 

When I look at the War Powers Reso- 
lution itself, Section 3 of the War Pow- 
ers Act requires that The President in 
every possible instance shall consult 
with Congress before introducing Unit- 
ed States Armed Forces into hos- 
tilities.“ 

Could the Senator tell me whether 
the intent of this resolution is to pick 
up that specific section of the War 
Powers Act? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, let me 
make clear my understanding that the 
President intends to act in accordance 
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with the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Direct to the Senator's question, in 
section 2(c)—and that is a section 
which, indeed, refers to the War Power 
Resolution—I have been advised that 
the President would sign Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, which I mentioned, if it 
were presented to him, but in doing so 
he would not depart from the position 
taken by all Presidents, Democrat and 
Republican, since the enactment in 
1974 of the War Powers Resolution with 
respect to the War Powers Resolution's 
constitutionality. 

I would refer my distinguished col- 
league to the Presidential position 
taken with respect to the legislation 
enacted regarding use of armed forces 
in Lebanon. I understand from my re- 
search that situation establishes a 
precedent in some respects for what we 
are discussing today. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. If I may conclude, the 
authority in Senate Joint Resolution 2 
is provided consistent with the process 
contemplated by the 1974 War Powers 
Resolution, but it is not provided pur- 
suant to any requirement of that reso- 
lution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Georgia and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Connecticut, and 3 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from New York, 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Connecticut, 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Minnesota, 2 min- 
utes to Senator KERRY of Massachu- 
setts, and 2 minutes to Senator SIMON. 

I apologize. Let me go through that 
again so there is no mistake: The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia 5 minutes, the 
Senator from New York 3 minutes, 2 
minutes each to the Senators from 
Connecticut, Minnesota, Senator 
KERRY of Massachusetts, and Senator 
SIMON. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? The Senator from West Virginia 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, I 
have thought as we all have long and 
hard about the votes that are being 
cast today. The question before us, 
whether to authorize immediate war or 
not, is а profound one and а very dif- 
ficult one. Ultimately, I reached the 
judgment that it is potentially pre- 
mature to commit our forces to battle. 

I voted for the resolution by our ma- 
jority leader and Senator NUNN, and I 
wil vote against the resolution put 
forth by the minority leader. I have 
firmly supported our President's deter- 
mined effort to reverse Iraq's brutal 
and illegal occupation. 
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Along with the people of my State 
and all Americans, I was proud to see 
our Nation lead other nations through- 
out the world against the barbaric ac- 
tions of Saddam Hussein. We were told 
by President Bush that it would take 
time, that it would take patience, and 
the commitment of our troops and re- 
sources. I fully agreed that we should 
follow that course and lead an all-out 
effort of sanctions, economic blockade, 
pressure, and diplomacy to force Iraq 
out of Kuwait. 

I deeply regret that President Bush 
changed his course so abruptly when in 
early November he doubled the com- 
mitment of U.S. troops in the Persian 
Gulf and later persuaded the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council to set the date of January 
15 as the deadline that could then trig- 
ger an attack on Iraq. 

I worry in fact, Mr. President, that 
President Bush has underestimated the 
capacity of the United States and, in- 
deed, underestimated his own capacity. 
We knew back in August and Septem- 
ber that it would not be easy to get 
Iraq out of Kuwait. We knew that it 
would take great strength and great 
leadership on our part and on the part 
of our President to keep the alliance 
together and to pursue every avenue 
for resolving the crisis in a peaceful 
manner. In October, we were told by 
Secretary of State Jim Baker that we 
must exercise patience” and focus our 
efforts on the sanctions. 

It is by no means weakness to stay 
on that course, and to exhaust every 
alternative before moving to offensive 
military action. President Bush should 
have faith in the resolve of the Amer- 
ican people to support the pursuit оға 
peaceful solution, and in his own abil- 
ity to keep the alliance together 
against a common enemy, and іп favor 
of collective goals. 

It may well become necessary to use 
force to expel Iraq from Kuwait. But I 
simply cannot conclude that it is the 
necessary or wise action at this par- 
ticular time. In fact, I share the views 
of many others—including numerous 
top-level military commanders and se- 
curity advisers from previous adminis- 
trations—that time is, in fact, on our 
Side. An unprecedented worldwide em- 
bargo is crippling the Iraqi economy. 

In shunning the sanctions as a means 
to expel Iraq from Kuwait, the admin- 
istration has argued that there is no 
guarantee that sanctions will succeed. 
Of course there is no guarantee. The 
American people or the people of our 
allied nations have not asked for a 
guarantee. But we do and they do ask 
for & course of action that seeks suc- 
cess without shedding American blood. 

One day of diplomacy, Mr. President, 
is not the equivalent of exhausting 
every option. Let us continue pursuing 
every diplomatic, political, and other 
nonmilitary means of resolving this 
dispute. And, if military action proves 
necessary, the American people deserve 
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to know that every conceivable prepa- 
ration has been made and is complete 
to assure а decisive and quick military 
victory. 

Mr. President, if an exhaustive 
search for peace does not succeed, I 
wil support offensive action against 
Iraq. I believe, however, that we should 
pursue the alternatives first to achieve 
our common goals. 

Ithank the Chair and yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New York is recognized for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, when 
Ispoke Thursday in support of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, the Mitchell-Nunn 
resolution, I remarked that on our way 
to the establishment of a New World 
order we somehow relapsed into the 
modalities of the cold war. I would ask 
for a moment to expand on that theme. 

Thirty years ago come Sunday a 
week, John F. Kennedy delivered his 
inaugural address as President on the 
west front of the Capitol, а few yards 
from here. The cold war was at its 
most intense. Many thought—wrongly, 
as it turned out, but let us be generous 
and say sincerely—that the Soviet 
Union had opened a lead on the United 
States іп intercontinental ballistic 
missiles—the ultimate weapon of de- 
struction. World communism was at its 
apogee; declaring its progress to be ir- 
reversible; asserting itself to be the 
next stage in history. The next and last 
stage. 

President Kennedy responded іп 
terms of ultimate defiance. The United 
States, he said, would: “рау any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, 
support any friend, oppose any foe to 
assure the survival and success of lib- 
erty." 

Ten days ago, on January 2, we heard 
President Bush speak in just such 
terms ої ultimate commitment: 
“Standing up against this aggression— 
no price is too heavy to pay for it.“ 

The aggression, of course, is the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait. The Senate fully 
agrees that this aggression must not be 
allowed to stand. We have so stated. 
Nor will it be allowed to stand. But as 
we go about this collective exercise— 
an exercise under chapter VII of the 
U.N. Charter—what possesses the 
President to declare that “по price is 
too heavy to pay for it!“ 

No price? 

Five million Arab civilian casualties, 
for example? 

Conflagration in the Middle East? 

The exhaustion of American military 
resources? 

It is enough simply to ask the ques- 
tion to realize the answer. The answer 
being that we are prepared and ought 
to be prepared to pay some price, but 
not any price. 
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The problem is that the cold war 
mode of decision making does not 
admit of such proportionality. Or does 
not do so readily. The tiniest issues 
roar to the fore with armageddonic 
fury. In this case it all happened in a 
flash on November 8. A defensive/deter- 
rent deployment which enjoyed the full 
support and admiration of the Senate 
became a full-scale offensive deploy- 
ment. In an instant, a million men and 
women in arms faced each other in the 
Arabian desert. The largest massing of 
forces since World War II. Soon the 
paraphernalia of the cold war was flut- 
tering all about us. The intelligence 
community knew things that if only 
the rest of us knew we would under- 
stand what must be done, but unfortu- 
nately, what they knew was classified. 
Terror alerts were broadcast by the 
State Department. The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation commenced loyalty in- 
vestigations of Americans based on 
their ethnic origins. This is not the 
place to address the matter, but there 
was much of this in the Red scares of 
the past. 

And now the Senate is about to au- 
thorize the use of force to carry out 
this mission. 

By the end of the day, the President 
will have all the power he has wished. 
I wish him well; I wish our forces well. 
Certainly our cause is just. I ask only 
if our response is proportional. 

It happens that just 30 years ago 
come Thursday, Dwight D. Eisenhower 
gave his farewell address to the Amer- 
ican people, which contained this still 
echoing passage: 

Until the latest of our world conflicts, the 
United States had no armaments industry. 
American makers of plowshares could, with 
time and as required, make swords as well. 
But now we can no longer risk emergency 
improvisation of national defense; we have 
been compelled to create a permanent arma- 
ments industry of vast proportions. Added to 
this, three and a half million men and 
women are directly engaged in the defense 
establishment. We annually spend on mili- 
tary security more than the net income of 
all United States corporations. 

This conjunction of an immense military 
establishment and а large arms industry is 
new in the American experience. The total 
influence—economic, political, even вріг- 
itual—is felt in every city, every State 
house, every office of the Federal govern- 
ment. We recognize the imperative need for 
this development. Yet we must not fail to 
comprehend its grave implications. Our toil, 
resources and livelihood are all involved; so 
is the very structure of our society. 

In the councils of government, we must 
guard against the acquisition of unwarranted 
influence, whether sought or unsought, by 
the military-industrial complex. The poten- 
tial for the disastrous rise of misplaced 
power exists and will persist. 

We must never let the weight of this com- 
bination endanger our liberties or demo- 
cratic processes, We should take nothing for 
granted. Only an alert and knowledgeable 
citizenry can compel the proper meshing of 
the huge industrial and military machinery 
of defense with our peaceful methods and 
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goals, so that security and liberty may pros- 
per together. 

Why is it that we seemingly cannot 
give economic sanctions a chance? 

At least a dozen times since this cri- 
sis began I have said on the floor of the 
Senate or in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations that economic sanctions are 
not 'a kinder, gentler" form of diplo- 
macy. They can be brutal. Iraq is being 
punished right now—severely—for its 
violation of the U.N. Charter. And as I 
said Thursday, Iraq will leave Kuwait. 
One way or another. 

Nor am I opposed to the use of force. 
The Charter of the United Nations ex- 
plicitly provides for the use of U.N. 
forces to defeat aggression. I have 
come to this floor time and again to 
plead the case for international law, 
and in doing so have time and again re- 
jected the notion that law, to use the 
phrase of John Norton Moore, is а sys- 
tem of negative restraint, a system 
that tells us what we cannot do whilst 
others are free to do as they please. 
Time and again I have invoked the 
widsom of Alfred Rubin to the effect 
that only ignorance could account for 
the view that force has no role in a re- 
gime of law. Force enforces law. 

What I have pleaded for, however, is 
a sense of proportionality. I plead that 
we recognize that indeed this is the 
first crisis of the post-cold-war era. 
The end of the cold war came so sud- 
denly, almost silently, that somehow 
our behavior in crises hasn't had time 
to change. 

Nor, indeed, need it, in the sense that 
the end of the cold war set loose forces 
that will bring about such change. To 
the contrary, our victory in the cold 
war is most readily seen to validate the 
arrangements by which we fought it, 
and if anything, strengthen those ar- 
rangements. 

Mancur Olson has described with 
great insight the processes whereby de- 
feat in World War II freed West German 
and Japanese societies of all the accre- 
tion of veto groups and choke points 
and pressure groups that make for inef- 
ficiency in а fully developed society. 
What President Dwight Eisenhower 
called the industrial-military com- 
plex“ is but one instance of what Olson 
calls “coalitions in the distributional 
struggle." In that sense, Britain lost 
the war by winning. We could do the 
same now if we let the cold war institu- 
tional sclerosis rest undisturbed. 

The United States stands at once in- 
vincible and vulnerable. No one can 
match ог approach our military 
strength; by contrast, our economic 
strength at the end of the cold war is 
more problematic. Certainly there is 
no threat to our liberty posed by Iraq. 
Iraq violated international law. The 
Security Council had decreed that this 
violation must be reversed. This is a 
task for the world community, no 
doubt with American leadership. 
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Iraq should be under no illusions. If, 
after a sufficient period, economic 
sanctions fail, or if it attacks U.S. 
troops or our allies in the region, we 
will] destroy the Iraqi forces. We have 
the will and the capacity to do so. In 
particular, Saddam's blustering threat 
that he will attack Israel if war begins 
only hardens our resolve to see that he 
gains nothing from his aggression. 

While the al-Sabah family of Kuwait 
was voting against the United States 88 
percent of the time in the United Na- 
tions, the only democracy in the re- 
gion—Israel—voted with us 92 percent 
of the time. For 42 years Israel has 
been a friend of the United States. For 
42 years Israel has been a model of de- 
mocracy, civil liberties, and religious 
tolerance in а turbulent and violent re- 
gion. While Saddam Hussein's oppo- 
nents were being imprisoned, tortured 
and executed, Arab citizens of the 
State of Israel were sitting as members 
of the Knesset. We must utterly repudi- 
ate Saddam Hussein's attempts to link 
his illegal acts to the effort to resolve 
the conflict with the Palestinians. And 
let none doubt that we will come to Is- 
rael's aid if it is attacked. 

А further question I asked on Thurs- 
day was whether America really has an 
interest in the return of the al-Sabah 
family to its throne. The al-Sabah's 
have а rich history of poisonous anti- 
American, anti-Israeli rhetoric and be- 
havior. To take but one example, in 
1984 at the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
the Kuwaiti representatives introduced 
a resolution denouncing Zionism as a 
form of racism and condemning the 
United States in virulent terms for 
supporting Israel. The Kuwaitis would 
not even refer to Israel by name, stat- 
ing at one point: 

[T]he racist regime in occupied Palestine 
and the racist regime in South Africa have a 
common imperialist origin and the same гас- 
ist structure, and * * * both are organically 
linked in their policy aimed at the repres- 
sion of the dignity and integrity of the 
human being * * *, 

Only the forceful intervention of the 
U.S. delegation at the I.P.U., led by our 
dear colleague, the late Claude Pepper, 
prevented the resolution from being 
brought to а vote. 

А final point which I made Thursday 
which I would repeat with as much 
force as I can muster: The important 
American interest at stake in this cri- 
sis is in establishing а world in which 
the rule of law is respected and en- 
forced, not by America alone, but by 
the international community. Yet 
going to war at this time would jeop- 
ardize, not achieve this goal. The inter- 
national community has not yet agreed 
to go to war with Iraq. That is not 
what Security Council Resolution 678 
said. What the international commu- 
nity has agreed to do is to help enforce 
an economic embargo. And it is doing 
so with great effect. It would be des- 
perately unwise to truncate this abso- 
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lutely vital experiment in collective 
security before the results are in. 

If we use force now, it will not be a 
collective response to aggression. It 
wil be us versus them. Bush versus 
Saddam. It will be а bipolar conflict 
with a demonized adversary in the 
mode of the cold war. We will be play- 
ing the role of the world's policeman as 
if the United Nations is still paralyzed 
by that cold war. There is as yet no 
United Nations flag in Saudi Arabia, 
unlike Korea. 

Not only would the use of force at 
this time be essentially unilateral, but 
the consequences of the use of force for 
the region are also most uncertain. 
Those who believe that it would be in 
the interests of the United States and 
our allies in the region to ''take out 
Saddam” now, should recall the wise 
words of the great Prussian chief of 
staff Helmuth von Moltke: “Мо battle 
plan ever survived contact with the 
enemy." Another great commander— 
Dwight Eisenhower—meant the same 
thing when he said Every war is going 
to astound you." That is why President 
Eisenhower also spoke of “Тһе courage 
of patience.“ 

If we launch a war in the Persian 
Gulf the results will be uncertain, and 
perhaps, astounding. Would Jordan 
emerge with a radical government? 
Will Israel be attacked? What will the 
effect of a war be on the stability of 
Saudi Arabia? So long as there is rea- 
son to believe that the United Nations 
economic embargo of Iraq will avoid 
the necessity of answering these ques- 
tions, I believe that patience is both 
the wise and the courageous step. 

The United Nations Charter provides 
the means to deal with Iraq’s weapons 
of mass destruction. Chapter VII of the 
charter allows the Security Council to 
impose sanctions to rid the world of 
“any threat to the реасе” as well as to 
correct a breach of the peace." I be- 
lieve that the world now recognizes 
that these weapons are a threat to the 
реасе” and that it will work to contain 
and eliminate them through sanctions, 
restrictions and inspections. 

I return to the matter of proportion- 
ality. David C. Unger has said of our 
Nation in the aftermath of the cold war 
that We've had no real experience just 
living among [other] nations." Nor 
have we had much experience in using 
our immense array of armaments in à 
mode proportionate to the strength of 
our adversaries, more likely than not 
to be wretchedly poor or wretchedly 
governed Third World regimes. Let me 
close with an excerpt from a letter I 
have received from that most distin- 
guished of American law professors, 
Charles L. Black, Jr., sterling professor 
of law emeritus at Yale University, and 
now adjunct professor of law at Colum- 
bia University. 

Very little is being said among us about 
the Iraqi people—except for repetition of the 
Wilsonian incantation that “ме have no 
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quarrel with them." But if we have no quar- 
rel with them, we ought to consider what 16 
is that at worst, we may be moving toward 
doing to them. * * [W]e may pulverize 
them, kill tens or hundreds of thousands, of 
them, leave their country—as Tamerlane 
did—a wasteland. 

Now we might think we have to do that to 
some peoples at some times—or at least that 
is the modern assumption. But before we 
ever should do such a thing, we ought pray- 
erfully to consider, and reconsider prayer- 
fully again and again, whether, first, our 
own national safety is so plainly and mas- 
sively and imminently аб stake as to make 
such action proportionate, and secondly, 
whether some other means should not be 
long tried, tried seventy times seven times 
until shown beyond doubt, by full experi- 
ence, to be ineffective. The people who are 
planning this war haven't done anything like 
that. No such absolutely imperative national 
interest has been made—or, I dare say, can 
be made—to appear. The full, patient trial of 
alternatives is treated with thinly veiled im- 
patience by those who are managing this 
thing. 

And that is the final point. Ruhl J. 
Bartlett, that most eminent of diplo- 
matic historians, a beloved teacher and 
friend, writes to remind me that the 
authority of the President is to con- 
duct foreign policies, not to control 
and determine them." That is à respon- 
sibility shared with the Congress. At 
least we can agree that that condition 
has now been met; or will have been 
shortly. In that sense we are tran- 
scending the cold war mode—when 
Presidents were in a position of having 
to respond to the onset of a nuclear at- 
tack in a matter of minutes, with no 
time even to think, much less to con- 
sult Congress. It is not the worst out- 
come of this long week. 

Mr. DODD addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, first of all, 
let me just make one observation at 
the outset; that is, I have heard a num- 
ber of comments over the last several 
days that support for the Mitchell- 
Nunn proposition or failure to support 
the Dole-Warner proposition is some- 
how a reflection of lack of support for 
the servicemen and women who are de- 
fending our interests and the interests 
of others at this very hour in the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. There was no debate today about 
the preparedness or the admiration we 
have for these men and women who are 
standing guard, prepared to do their 
job should they be called upon to do so 
in the coming days. But just as they 
are doing their job, we are here on this 
Saturday doing ours, as the Constitu- 
tion requires, to make the decision on 
whether or not this Nation ought to go 
forward. That is what the Dole-Warner 
proposition asks—to engage in military 
conflict in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, I would note the pri- 
mary opposition to that particular 
proposition has been reflected in the 
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Mitchell-Nunn proposal, that there are 
other alternatives available to us, and 
that war at this particular moment is 
not necessary. 

But there is another reason as well, 
Mr. President. History dictates caution 
because the Middle East is rife with 
conflict. No other region in the world 
in the post-World War II period has 
been in such а state of conflict as the 
Middle East—five wars against Israel 
including the war of attrition, the Suez 
crisis, Lebanon, Ethiopia, Sudan, 
Yemen, the Iraq-Iran war, the conflict 
with Kuwait, terrorism, assassina- 
tions—this is the Rubik cube of the 
world. And before we go charging over 
into military conflict, we ought to 
take а moment and recognize the his- 
torical framework we are about to 
enter militarily before that decision is 
made. 

Mr. President, I would hope that his- 
tory would guide us in these coming 
days and that we recognize the dangers 
before we engage in military conflict 
prematurely. Conflicts in that part of 
the world have served primarily to 
shift the balance of power and create 
new bullies. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator's time has expired. 

The Senator from Minnesota is rec- 
ognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
have sat in on many administration 
briefings. There have been so many 
graphs and charts and figures about 
planes and bombs and economic sanc- 
tions. But I have asked the questions 
over and over and over again: Can you 
tell me how long will the war last? 
What will be the casualties? What will 
be the loss of life? And the silence is 
deafening. Not one graph, not one 
chart, not one set of figures. 

This administration is unable or un- 
willing to provide us with information 
about the most precious commodity of 
all—life. And yet it asks for a blank 
check to initiate war. We must not 
give this administration that blank 
check. 

I hope I am wrong. But I speak with 
& sense of foreboding. I am chilled. I 
believe that if we rush to war, it will be 
& nightmare in the Persian Gulf. Our 
country will be torn apart and, Mr. 
President, very little good will happen 
in the United States of America or in 
the world for a long, long, long time. 

Thank you. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts is now recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I do not 
believe our Nation is prepared for war. 
But I am absolutely convinced our Na- 
tion does not believe that war is nec- 
essary. Nevertheless, this body may 
vote momentarily to permit it. 

When I returned from Vietnam, I 
wrote then I was willing personally, in 
the future, to fight and possibly die for 
my country. But I said then it must be 
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when the Nation as a whole has decided 
that there is a real threat and that the 
Nation as а whole has decided that we 
all must go. 

I do not believe this test has been 
met. There is no consensus in America 
for war and, therefore, the Congress 
should not vote to authorize war. 

If we go to war in the next few days, 
it will not be because our immediate 
vital interests are so threatened and 
we have no other choice. It is not be- 
cause of nuclear, chemical, biological 
weapons when, after all, Saddam Hus- 
sein had all those abilities or was 
working toward them for years—even 
while we armed him and refused to 
hold him accountable for using some of 
them. It will be because we set an arti- 
ficial deadline. As we know, those who 
have been in war, there is no artificial 
wound, no artificial consequence of 
war. 

Most important, we must balance 
that against the fact that we have an 
alternative, an alternative that would 
allow us to kick Saddam Hussein out of 
Kuwait, an accomplishment that we all 
want to achieve. 

I still believe that notwithstanding 
the outcome of this vote, we can have 
а peaceful resolution. I think it most 
likely. If we do, for a long time, people 
wil argue in America about whether 
this vote made it possible. 

Many of us will always remain con- 
vinced that a similar result could have 
come about without such a high-risk 
high-stakes throw away of our con- 
stitutional power. 

If not, if we do go to war, for years 
people will ask why Congress gave in. 
They wil ask why there was such a 
rush to so much death and destruction 
when it did not have to happen. 

It does not have to happen if we do 
our job. 

So I ask my colleagues if we are real- 
ly once again so willing to have our 
young and our innocent bear the price 
of our impatience. 

I personally believe, and I have heard 
countless of my colleagues say, that 
they think the President made a mis- 
take to unilaterally increase troops, 
set a date and make war so probable. I 
ask my colleagues if we are once again 
so willing to risk people dying from a 
mistake. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator's time has expired. 

The Senator from Illinois is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I confess 
that I am more depressed than at any 
time in my 17 years on Capitol Hill, be- 
cause we are moving, inching in the di- 
rection of perhaps wasting thousands 
of lives needlessly. But let no one, and 
particularly no one at the White 
House, mistake what has happened. 
The vote of 53 to 46, and the next vote 
we are taking, shows a deeply divided 
Congress and a deeply divided America, 
and it is the smallest vote for the au- 
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thorization of force in the history of 
this country since the War of 1812. 

We should not hastily move on this. 
I have heard references to the Korean 
war. The difference during the Korean 
war is that all the leaders of Congress 
were unanimous in supporting the 
President in what was happening. Two 
days before our troops got to South 
Korea he asked for the reauthorization 
of the draft, and there were four votes 
against it in the House, not a single 
vote against it in the Senate. 

We are in à very different situation. 
If we get into а war, one of the things 
that I have not heard talked about on 
the floor is that a disproportionate 
number of those whose lives are going 
to be shed are minorities; 26 to 33 per- 
cent of those over there in Saudi Ara- 
bia are minorities. There is not a single 
African-American ог Hispanic-Amer- 
ican here in the U.S. Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator's time has expired. 

Мг. MITCHELL. Do I have any time 
left, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Four min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield an additional 
1minute to the Senator from Illinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. SIMON. Washington, DC, in re- 
serves over in Saudi Arabia, has more 
than 48 States on a per capita basis. 

Final, many of you here are old 
enough, along with me, to remember 
the days when people said, ‘‘Let us go 
to war with the Soviet Union. It is 
going to happen inevitably. Let us 
move in and get it over with." We were 
firm and tough, but patient, and we 
won. We won without firing à shot. Let 
us do the same in the Middle East. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, the goals 
of any resolution adopted by this body 
must be to prevent war, to prevent the 
loss of American lives in the Persian 
Gulf and to strengthen the prospects 
for a just and a meaningful place in the 
region. 

Our Constitution requires Congress 
to make а decision on whether to de- 
clare war in the Persian Gulf. Some in 
this body would like to dictate the 
President's strategy, by eliminating 
the real threat of force. 

You can be certain a similar debate 
is not being waged in Baghdad. There is 
no constitutional authority, no law of 
the land, no checks and balances, just 
the lawless power of Saddam Hussein— 
& power gained by torture and assas- 
sination. 

Iraq's invasion of Kuwait violated 
international law and sovereignty of 
another nation. Kuwait's borders and 
separate status have been recognized 
by the world, including the Arab 
League, since 1961, and even by Iraq 
since 1963. 

Saddam's continued occupation of 
Kuwait will enable him to develop the 
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military capability to directly threat- 
en areas outside the Persian Gulf, in- 
cluding Africa, Europe, Asia, and the 
United States. 

Saddam has arbitrarily arrested, ille- 
gally imprisoned, and tortured thou- 
sands of Kuwaiti civilians and military 
personnel since he invaded their coun- 
try August 2, according to the group, 
Amnesty International. Hundreds of 
unarmed civilians, including children, 
have been executed. 

Independent reports document that 
Saddam Hussein ordered the execution 
of the childern of anyone who dares op- 
pose him. 

Yet at the same time, American tele- 
vision showed him visiting foreign chil- 
dren and patting them on the head. 

These same children were a few of 
the thousands of American, European 
and Asian citizens Saddam had cap- 
tured to use as shields to protect his 
military installations. 

If Saddam is allowed to continue to 
occupy Kuwait, Kuwaiti oil will bank- 
roll his armaments binge—more arms, 
more missiles and eventually tech- 
nology to build nuclear weapons—all to 
invade and intimidate other sovereign 
nations in the Middle East. Unchecked, 
he might soon develop the capability to 
attack even stronger nations and per- 
fect his ability to repel any attack. 

Saddam's chemical and biological ar- 
senal is massive—and tested. He has 
slaughtered thousands of Iranians and 
whole villages of minorities within 
Iraq, but even today the threat extends 
beyond the limits of these two coun- 
tries. 

The Iraqi military has developed and 
used sophisticated ballistic missile 
technology. Iraqi ballistic missiles 
were first used in 1980 on Iranian bor- 
der towns. Since then, Iraq has more 
than tripled the range of its ballistic 
missiles. 

Saddam already threatens parts of 
Europe and the Soviet Union with his 
existing ballistic missile arsenal. With 
technological development financed by 
Kuwait oil and the added threat that 
Saddam might directly purchase the 
weaponry, chemical, biological, or nu- 
clear weapons could reach the United 
States. 

President Bush’s efforts to use eco- 
nomic sanctions and diplomatic initia- 
tives to compel Saddam Hussein to 
leave Kuwait deserve the praise and 
support they have received from Con- 
gress and world leaders. 

My hope has been that economic 
sanctions and diplomatic contacts 
would convince Saddam to restore Ku- 
waiti sovereignty. Namely, that these 
efforts show that the world is commit- 
ted absolutely to his withdrawal from 
Kuwait. 

The CIA Director reported in a Janu- 
ary 10 letter to House Armed Services 
Committee Chairman LES ASPIN that 
the sanctions have shut down much of 
Iraq's civilian economy, but have had 
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little effect on Saddam’s military and 
its combat capability. 

The CIA states that Saddam’s mil- 
lion-man army—his most valuable 
military asset—has been least affected 
by the sanctions. The fortifications of 
Iraqi troops in Kuwait are some of the 
most extensive since World War I. The 
longer Kuwait is occupied, the stronger 
the defensive fortifications will be- 
come. This could offset any slight ero- 
sion in his combat readiness caused by 
the sanctions. 

CIA Director William Webster, fur- 
ther stated: 

Our judgment remains that, even if sanc- 
tions continue to be enforced for an addi- 
tional six to 12 months, economic hardship 
alone is unlikely to compel Saddam to re- 
treat from Kuwait or cause regime-threaten- 
ing popular discontent in Iraq. 

Furthermore, if we demonstrate 
weakness in any way, it stands to rea- 
son sanctions will look more and more 
like swiss cheese as other nations begin 
to feel their pinch. 

Diplomatic initiatives have failed to 
convince Saddam to comply with the 
U.N. resolutions and withdraw from 
Kuwait. He refuses to negotiate. 

The United Nation has passed 12 reso- 
lutions condemning the Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait. Resolution 678, the most re- 
cent, authorizes the use of all means 
necessary" to restore Kuwait’s sov- 
ereignty. 

President Bush proposed 15 separate 
dates for meetings between Secretary 
Baker and Saddam, and between For- 
eign Minister Aziz and himself. It is 
ironic that the only meeting day Sad- 
dam offered was today, January 12. 
Saddam has refused every proposal and 
only permitted a brief meeting between 
Baker and Aziz. 

Wednesday's  Baker-Aziz meeting 
brought home for the world Saddam's 
unwillingness to leave Kuwait, even if 
it requires that he starve the peoples of 
both Kuwait and Iraq. 

Diplomatic efforts, even though cou- 
pled with sanctions, have not worked. 

Today, we must send a clear message 
to this brutal dictator that he is run- 
ning out of time. Congress has an es- 
sential role in this crisis. Our founding 
fathers vested in the Congress the 
voice of the American people to declare 
their message to their enemies. The 
separate constitutional responsibilities 
of the President and Congress ensure 
the enemies of the United States our 
President is acting with the undeniable 
support of the American people. 

Thus far, our message to Saddam has 
been clear—the United States Congress 
strongly supports President Bush's ас- 
tions to restore Kuwait's sovereignty 
and to defend Saudi Arabia. 

Congress is on record several times in 
support of the President's actions: 

In а congressional resolution passed 
last August (S. Con. Res. 147); 

In à continuing resolution passed in 
October (Public Law 101-403); 
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In а defense authorization bill (Pub- 
lic Law 101-510); and 

In a defense appropriations bill (Pub- 
lic Law 101-511). 

A decision to commit American 
troops to battle is a very serious one, 
and must have the full support of the 
American people. 

In addition to securing the consent of 
Congress, the President must share our 
burden with our allies. The administra- 
tion’s efforts to distribute the burden 
of the gulf crisis among the many 
members of the coalition are the first 
steps in the right direction. The De- 
fense Department reports that 80 per- 
cent of the incremental cost of Desert 
Shield will be borne by our allies. In 
addition, the multinational coalition 
has committed more than 245,000 
troops, 64 warships, and more than 650 
combat aircraft. 

That’s a start, but it is not enough. 
Congress and the administration must 
ensure that our allies meet their 
pledges. Our economy cannot afford the 
money necessary to act as the world’s 
sole policeman. 

The United States cannot tolerate 
the loss of American lives in a war 
where our allies are not willing to 
make the ultimate sacrifice. The 
American people expect and deserve 
continued efforts by the administra- 
tion to ensure the multinational coali- 
tion is truly multinational. 

I have heard from many Coloradans 
on this issue. They are deeply con- 
cerned about the possibility of war. 
They don’t want war. It is a feeling 
that I share. No one wants war. The 
issue before us today is what is the 
best way to avoid war. 

Should the United States Senate as- 
sure Saddam Hussein that we will not 
use force to end his occupation of Ku- 
wait? Clearly, if we give him that as- 
surance he is unlikely to withdraw. If 
Saddam believes that we may use 
force, he would be a fool not to with- 
draw from Kuwait. 

Passage of the Nunn resolution would 
make it much less likely Saddam will 
withdraw from Kuwait. It adopts what 
can be called the “General George 
McClellan strategy": assemble and 
overwhelming military force, incur the 
expense, but don’t use your strength. 

In this case, the resolution takes the 
McClellan theory one step further by 
assuring the enemy in advance that we 
will not use our strength. 

If peace is our ultimate goal, it is in 
our interest to leave Saddam Hussein 
with the impression that conquest of 
his neighbors will not go unanswered. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have 
been listening to the debate on the 
floor over the last 2 days, and I wanted 
to raise some questions about two of 
the main arguments of those who op- 
pose endorsing the President’s right to 
use force in the present crisis. 

First of all, I have heard many mem- 
bers say in effect that we should not 
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care about the fate of Kuwait. Some 
say that the invasion of that country 
on August 2 did not matter, that it 
merely represented the takeover of one 
nasty little country in the Middle East 
by another slightly larger and slightly 
nastier country. Others have argued 
that no one and nothing in Kuwait are 
worth the life of even one American 
soldier. Still others have argued that 
the United States shouldn't be in the 
business of restoring distant emirs to 
their thrones. 

Those statements demean the stakes 
in this conflict. They seek to give the 
impression that nothing of larger im- 
portance hangs in the balance. But 
they're wrong. In fact, they could not 
be more wrong, more mistaken, more 
misguided. 

If we want to understand the real 
stakes, we should ask ourselves some 
fundamental questions: 

Do we want Saddam Hussein to rule 
the Middle East? If he faces down the 
United States in this confrontation, 
the shadow of his brand of radicalism 
will fall on every moderate Arab State 
in the region and will ultimately 
threaten Israel. 

This has happened before. In 1956, 
Nasser faced down Britain and France 
in the Suez crisis. He took on the domi- 
nant colonial powers in the region. And 
he prevailed, largely because the Unit- 
ed States failed to back up its allies. 
But the result was a disaster. He be- 
came the hero of the Arab world. He 
became more emboldened in pushing 
his radical Arab nationalism through- 
out the region. He sought to subvert 
other Arab States, such as Jordan and 
Yemen. He facilitated a steady stream 
of Palestinian guerrilla operations 
against Israel and stoked the flames of 
anti-Israel hysteria throughout the 
Arab world. And finally he organized a 
coalition of Israel's neighbors—Jordan, 
Syria, and Egypt—and instigated a cri- 
sis that provoked the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
War. 

By comparison with Hussein, Nasser 
was a moderate nationalist. But the 
point is that a failure to stand up to 
aggression led to further aggression. 
Backing down before a dictator like 
Hussein will lead to a larger conflict 
and more casualties down the road. 

Do we want Saddam Hussein to add 
the revenues of Kuwait's oil fields— 
which used to produce 1.6 million bar- 
rels per day—to his coffers? Think 
about where that money will be put. It 
will not benefit his people. Rather, he 
will funnel it into the same place his 
oil revenues have always gone: the 
Iraqi military, the Iraqi support for 
terrorism, and the Iraqi effort to de- 
velop weapons of mass destruction, in- 
cluding biological and nuclear weap- 
ons. 

Do we want Saddam Hussein to con- 
tinue to build up a world terrorist 
threat? We have all read the press re- 
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ports about the threat of Iraqi-spon- 
sored terrorism. 

He has recruited the world's most vi- 
cious terrorists to his cause. Abu 
Nidal, the man behind the Rome air- 
port massacre, is in Baghdad. Abu 
Ibrahim, the man behind the Pan Am 
103 bombing, is in Baghdad. Abul 
Abbas, the man behind the Achille 
Lauro hijacking, is in Baghdad. 

While we've been waiting for sanc- 
tions to work, they've been planning 
for coldblooded killing. It’s not secret. 
It’s all been reported in the media. 
Many of our embassies in Europe, the 
Middle East, and Africa have been 
surveiled by probable terrorists. Many 
U.S. military facilities have also been 
cased. Reports have been flowing in 
from dozens of our embassies of the 
movement of terrorists, the prepara- 
tion of terrorist operations, the coordi- 
nation of a worldwide terrorist cam- 
paign. 

Those who argue that Hussein's ag- 
gression does not matter, that its ef- 
fects are inconsequential, should re- 
member that an Iragi victory will not 
be the end of this story. Having pre- 
vailed, he will become ever bolder. And 
the result will be terrorist attacks 
against Americans, not only abroad 
but also right here at home in the 
United States. 

Do we want to see Saddam Hussein 
continue his programs to develop weap- 
ons of mass destruction? Is this the 
kind of leader who should hold in his 
hands the fate of thousands and per- 
haps millions of people? 

He already has chemical weapons, 
both blistering agents such as mustard 
gas and nerve agents. He has used them 
against Iranian troops. He's used them 
against his own people. He's already 
killed over 5,000 innocent Kurdish civil- 
ians in northern Iraq. 

But it's worse than that. He already 
has biological agents, such as anthrax 
toxin, and has probably developed de- 
liverable biological weapons. Some of 
these biological toxins are so potent 
that they have the capability of not 
only killing а few soldiers in their 
bunkers but also wiping out entire 
major metropolitan areas. 

But that's not even the worst of it. 
Saddam Hussein has a well-advanced 
program to develop nuclear weapons. 
We don't know a great deal about how 
far they have come. We know that he 
could develop а crude nuclear device 
within 6 months or so. Some Members 
on the floor have argued that this de- 
vice would be so crude and so unwieldy 
that it could never be delivered. But 
the devices that were detonated over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki were also 
primitive compared to today’s weap- 
ons. Those who died suffered no less be- 
cause they were not killed by a more 
sophisticated weapon. 

Moreover, he does not need a plane or 
a missile to deliver such a weapon. If 
we find sanctions don’t work after a 
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protracted period—which would be the 
case if we adopted that course—and if 
we then decided to use force to retake 
Kuwait, all Hussein would have to do 
would be to plant this weapon in Ku- 
wait City and detonate it after our 
forces entered its gates. 

More is at stake in Kuwait than the 
fate of that country. As we vote on this 
issue, let us have not illusions about 
the importance of this conflict to the 
rest of the world. 

In listening to this debate, I have 
heard another disturbing argument re- 
iterated again and again: Give the 
sanctions more time, bring Hussein to 
his knees by depriving him of hard cur- 
rency and spare parts, and squeeze the 
Iraqi economy for 1 year, 2 years, or 
even longer. 

Those who make this argument com- 
pletely misunderstand the kind of man 
we face in Saddam Hussein. He is a bru- 
tal dictator, not a cautious account- 
ant. He is the butcher of Baghdad, not 
а prudent economist. He wants to con- 
trol the Middle East, not maintain a 
favorable balance of payments. 

The point I want to make is that 
waiting is not the safer course. It car- 
ries profound risks, incalculable costs, 
and the potential of defeat. Let's just 
contemplate the risks of waiting, the 
danger of not taking on Hussein as 
soon as we are in a position to prevail. 

First of all, it means more casualties 
among our troops. Many who oppose 
the President believe Iraq will grow 
militarily weaker over time. But the 
opposite is true. He has used the 6 
months he has had so far to build the 
world’s most daunting border fortifica- 
tions. But he’s not done. If we wait, 
there will be more and denser mine- 
fields. There will be more coils of razor 
wire. There will be more tank traps 
and fire ditches. There will be more 
dug-in tanks and infantry bunkers. 
And our forces will have to cross and 
destroy these obstacles at a price of 
Americans wounded and killed. 

Those who argue that because of the 
embargo the Iraqi military will see its 
equipment deteriorate, that if we have 
to use force we are better off waiting 
until the opponent weakens are also 
mistaken. The fundamental strength of 
the Iraqi armed forces—the armor and 
infantry—will be only mildly affected. 
He will not use up spare parts when 
there is no threat of attack. And 
there’s no threat of attack if the other 
side is whiling away the time waiting 
for sanctions to work. 

Second, if we wait, we will see more 
innocent civilians die in terrorist at- 
tacks. Hussein will have the time to 
sow more seeds of terror, to hatch 
more plans for maiming and killing in- 
nocent people around the world. This 
threat is real. It is imminent. Most om- 
inous, it is growing. The threat of ter- 
rorism is not new, but if we wait, the 
scale of the threat—which is already 
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unprecedented—will 
ageable. 

The lesson of the 1980's was that 
state sponsorship was central to suc- 
cessful terrorist operations. Assistance 
with false passports and documents, 
terrorist devices and materials, and 10- 
gistics and intelligence—all of these 
are central to success. In Saddam Hus- 
sein, the world's terrorists have found 
а beneficent godfather. He has provided 
terrorist groups with an unprecedented 
boost in supplies and money—which, in 
turn, has generated an unprecedented 
surge in their ability to kill and maim. 
As this body debates whether we 
should give sanctions more time, let us 
remember that with every passing 
week Hussein puts into place more 
pieces of his international terrorist 
network. More time, means more cas- 
ualties. 

Third, if we wait, Hussein will have 
time to further develop his weapons of 
mass destruction. 

He will build more missiles armed 
with chemical weapons—against which 
our troops in the field have the thin- 
nest of defenses. 

He will develop more means to de- 
liver his biological weapons. And we 
cannot rule out the possibility that he 
will choose to turn such weapons over 
to his claque of terrorists, who could in 
turn unleash them on the cities of the 
West. 

Finally һе wil keep working 
feverishy on his nuclear weapons pro- 
gram. Many Members expressed com- 
placence about this threat, arguing 
this danger lies in the distant future 
and should not be part of our current 
calculus. 

But that's foolhardy. We really don't 
know how soon Iraq will develop usable 
weapons. It could be 10 years, 5 years, 
perhaps even less than 1 year. I have 
spent 6 years on the Senate Select 
Committee оп Intelligence. I have 
nothing but the highest respect for our 
intelligence officers and analysts. But 
these kinds of estimates are exceed- 
ingly soft. I am not criticizing the in- 
telligence community. That uncer- 
tainty is inevitable. These projections 
are always prefaced by the phrases like 
"our best intelligence indicates that" 
ог we are confident that." They are 
never prefaced by the words we know 
that" ог we are certain that.“ Just in 
the course of the last couple of months, 
the timeframe for the development of 
an Iraqi nuclear device has been re- 
duced to as little as 6 months. I am 
simply saying that we should not bet 
the lives of millions of people that our 
intelligence estimates are dead on tar- 
get. 

These are just some of the costs and 
risks that the President's opponents 
fail to consider. We cannot afford to be 
во shortsighted. All of these troubling 
might not come about, but if any do, 
the costs will weigh heavily on the con- 
Sciences of those who urged delay. 
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As the Soviet Union has declined as а 
major power, the United States has 
emerged as the world's only genuine 
superpower. As Winston Churchill once 
said, such awesome power carries awe- 
some accountabilty for the future. 

Today, that accountability lies here 
in the Halls of Congress. If we back the 
President, we will put the kind of pres- 
sure on Hussein that could lead to a 
peaceful settlement. But if we fail to 
back the President, Saddam Hussein 
wil calculate that he can wait us out. 
It will make war inevitable, and war 
will come at at time when Iraq has best 
prepared itself to inflict maximum cas- 
ualties on our troops and on innocent 
civilians around the world. 

In conclusion, I must say that I have 
been distressed by the exploitation for 
partisan political purposes of this mo- 
mentous issue by those who have op- 
posed the President. I had hope that 
this debate would rise above such con- 
siderations. But some of the Presi- 
dent's opponents have contrived a reso- 
lution that pretends to be an endorse- 
ment of the President's policy but that 
in its closing lines does not seek to 
deny him authority to spend U.S. funds 
to support offensive actions. 

The import should be clear to all of 
us. If the President were to exercise his 
authority as our Commander in Chief 
and to liberate Kuwait, they will grab 
part of the credit. But if things were to 
go wrong, some in the House will seek 
to impeach him. Is that bipartisan? Is 
that a high-minded approach to the Na- 
tion's security? Or is that barely con- 
cealed partisanship and the pursuit of 
political advantage. Let history judge. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I recently 
received а letter from some folks іп 
Idaho whose son is serving in Operation 
Desert Shield. They are proud of their 
son and his commitment to serve. They 
told me “һе is willing to give his life 
for his country and for what his coun- 
try stands for." And went on to request 
what is right and just: that if there is 
to be war, let it be fought by the mili- 
tary; let strategy, not politics, direct 
the way. 

Mr. President, that letter brought 
home to me the reality of the need for 
national resolve, better than all the el- 
oquent debate I have heard here in the 
last few days, or the weeks of discus- 
sion and editorializing I have absorbed 
since last summer: 

It is your obligation (Мг. CRAIG] to our 
son, ourselves, and the brave men and 
women serving in Operation Desert Shield to 
make the war quick and decisive. 

In the Persian Gulf we face a situa- 
tion that will have a lasting impact on 
future behavior between nations. 
Maybe because of our desire that it be 
во, many Americans seem to believe 
that just a little aggression will go 
away if we ignore it. Can that be true? 

We are told to learn from the lessons 
of history, so let's take a look at some 
of those lessons. World War II tells us 
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that a little aggression, left unchecked, 
will grow. From Vietnam we know that 
а war cannot be won if it is controlled 
by politics instead of military strategy 
and national resolve. We also learned 
that we will lose any struggle we are 
not committed to winning. Recent his- 
tory also tells us that, in the gulf, we 
are dealing with an irrational tyrant 
who uses violence against his own peo- 
ple as well as others. The more power 
Hussein is allowed to usurp, the more 
dangerous he becomes, and the more 
real peace is placed at risk. 

Certainly, there have been instances 
when internal and external aggression 
have gone unchecked. However, many 
of those instances occurred during the 
cold war era, when the delicate balance 
of power between the United States 
and the Soviet Union posed a constant 
threat of escalation into a nuclear war. 
Today, we are joined by the majority of 
nations in this world including the So- 
viet Union and many of the Arab па- 
tions. 

Furthermore, the causes of the situa- 
tion we face today are complex and 
multifaceted. Certainly, economic con- 
siderations play a part. Тһе best inter- 
ests of the cívilized world would be 
compromised by Hussein's potential 
control of 66 percent of the world's 
proven oil reserves. At risk is more 
than just а question of quality of life. 
Control of the Persian Gulf would bring 
to Hussein, personally, a vast amount 
of wealth and economic power, giving 
him further influence over the major 
economies of the world. With what we 
know of Hussein, the man, this would 
be especially threatening to the free 
world. 

One of the most important facets of 
today's crisis—and one too often ig- 
nored—is whom we are confronting. We 
do not confront a man of reason. We do 
not confront a man of trust. We do not 
confront a man who shares our beliefs 
in international law, personal freedom 
and human dignity. Instead, we are 
confronting a man who has freely used 
aggression, and his rhetoric tells us 
that he will continue to do so unless he 
is stopped. We have heard the many ac- 
counts of the atrocities in Kuwait— 
some may be occurring as we debate 
this issue today. We have heard of the 
horrors he has committed against his 
own people and the Kurds. We have 
seen his blatant disregard for fellow 
Arab nations through his actions and 
continual threats against neighbors in 
the region. 

Mr. President, Saddam Hussein is not 
a man to ignore. He has proven to us, 
and the rest of the world, that he is 
untrustworthy and will stop at nothing 
to achieve his goals. 

If we are truly committed to lasting, 
meaningful peace, Saddam Hussein's 
unprovoked atrocities cannot be ig- 
nored. To allow Hussein any sort of 
victory would send the wrong mes- 
sage—a message that naked aggression 
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and annexation of another nation is an 
acceptable means of furthering narrow 
national interests. 

But beyond these obvious and sub- 
stantial questions lies an equally im- 
portant issue: do we deal with Hussein 
now, or later? 

I am gravely disappointed that no 
progress has been made in diplomatic 
efforts to resolve this crisis, though I 
am not anxious to see those efforts 
cease, we must accept the fact that di- 
plomacy cannot work if one party to 
the conflict is not willing to make an 
effort. Iraq's refusal to accept Presi- 
dent Bush's letter to Hussein was not а 
positive sign that the Iraqis are sin- 
cerely in search of а peaceful settle- 
ment. Given Hussein's track record, I 
fear that a real threat of force is the 
only voice to which he will listen. 

Some think that we should accept 
the linkage of this problem with the 
Palestinian question. But Iraq did not 
invade Kuwait to solve the Palestinian 
problem; they did so for their own nar- 
row national interests. Combining the 
Arab-Israeli conflict with the Persian 
Gulf crisis is not а compromise but а 
reward to Hussein for his unprovoked 
use of force. 

Some have expressed concern about 
the low level of commitment of man- 
power and materiel by our allies. While 
I share that concern, I am convinced 
that unity among America's leaders 
will be an effective tool in pursuading 
those allies to match our own effort. 

We have watched our every diplo- 
matic effort fail. History and the ex- 
perts of current times tell us that sanc- 
tions alone will not solve this crisis. 
The time may soon come when we 
must face the fact that this man 
speaks with force; he will listen only to 
the real threat of force. 

It is for these reasons that I am com- 
mitted to oppose Saddam Hussein and 
his unprovoked invasion of Kuwait. A 
Statement of national resolve must be 
passed so that Hussein wil] know that 
we, as а nation, join the rest of the 
world in opposing his belligerent ac- 
tions. If & credible threat is to be 
posed, then Hussein must know that we 
are prepared, we are resolved, and we 
wil take action to carry out the U.N. 
resolution. 

I will support a resolution that will 
make force an option for the President 
if diplomatic means become exhausted. 
I am deeply troubled about the poten- 
tial loss of life, should the last option 
be taken. But we cannot leave our men 
and women in the Persian Gulf as 
pawns of a political battle on Capitol 
Hill. We must have national resolve. 

Let us not tie the hands of the Presi- 
dent. Let us not leave these men and 
women as political pawns in the desert. 
Let us ensure that if force is the only 
option, it is quick, strategic, and deci- 
Sive. Let us support the Warner-Dole 
resolution. 
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Mr. GARN. Mr. President, members 
of my staff recently sent several holi- 
day care packages to Saudi Arabia. A 
grateful soldier sent us the following 
letter: 

The amount of support we have received 
here is overwhelming. I never knew the 
American people cared so much. I love the 
United States of America and the freedom it 
stands for. I will continue to defend freedom 
at any cost—my life, if that is what it takes. 

This letter sends me many messages. 
First, the American people do care 
about what is going on in the Persian 
Gulf. I know my constituents care. 
They have made their voices heard 
loud and clear. Utahn's are frustrated 
because they cannot understand the 
brutal behavior of the Iraqi Govern- 
ment. The are frightened by what may 
happen next. Their apprehension is re- 
inforced and probably heightened by 
the fiery words they are hearing 
through the media everyday. Dan 
Rather's Countdown to Confronta- 
tion," for example, sends the message 
that we are on an undeviating course 
toward war on January 15, and that our 
days of peace are almost over and the 
days for conflict are almost upon us. 
While it is true that we have sent a 
deadline for an Iraqi pullout in Kuwait, 
I do not believe President Bush has set 
January 15 as the modern day version 
of D-day. 

Our efforts now аге efforts for 
peace—not for war. Why are we here 
now. Is it because we are chomping at 
the bit to go to war? Is it because we 
want to send the American people the 
message that war is our only option? Is 
it because we want to see the soldiers, 
like the ones who wrote a letter to my 
staff, give their lives for us? We аге 
here because we want to work for 
peace. We want to show our support for 
the President. We want to authorize 
the President to use force—if nec- 
essary. Our only hope for peace is to 
have a solid, unified American posi- 
tion—the administration, the Congress, 
and the American public all shouting 
in unison with all of our strength: We 
will not let Saddam Hussein, a ruthless 
dictator, stay entrenched in Kuwait 
and we will do what is necessary to get 
him out. Does this mean war? No, it 
means we are prepared for war and if 
necessary, we will commit troops to 
combat. It means we are willing. But, 
we hope the strength of our unified 
message will help bring Hussein to his 
senses and help him see that we will 
take nothing less than his complete 
withdrawal from Kuwait. The majority 
of the world community has endorsed 
the President's efforts. Can we do any 
less and expect Saddam Hussein to re- 
ceive a credible message? I think not. 

The second message brought to mind 
by this young soldier's letter is the 
principle of freedom. We hear people 
saying we should not be involved in the 
Persian Gulf and that we should let the 
people there fight their own battles. 
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We heard the same message prior to 
World War II, until piece by piece Hit- 
ler dominated Europe and finally our 
own borders were threatened. While 
Hitler promised he would go no further 
Hussein has stated his clear intention 
that he wants to unify the Arab world 
and he has proven his willingness to 
use force in order to obtain his goals. 
Let us take Hussein at his word and 
give the President the tools to address 
the problem. 

The final message is perhaps the 
most important. We have hundreds of 
thousands of Americans whose lives are 
in the balance as we debate how to 
achieve peace. "I will give my life if 
that's what it takes," wrote the young 
soldier. That is not what we want. We 
do not and cannot take their commit- 
ments and sacrifices lightly. Remem- 
ber that what we want is peace. We 
want to give the President the power 
he needs to let Hussein know that his 
aggression will not be tolerated. Presi- 
dent Bush has worked diligently to ob- 
tain consensus within the community 
of nations, but this solidarity will ring 
hollow without the support of the U.S. 
Congress and thereby the American 
people. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, up to this 
point I have confined my remarks 
largely to the shortcomings of the 
Nunn-Mitchell resolution. I would like 
to briefly explain why I believe voting 
for the Warner-Dole resolution is the 
responsible course of action for myself 
and for the Senate. 

At the outset let me make it clear 
that conferring on the President con- 
gressional authority to use force if nec- 
essary does not under any сіг- 
cumstances mean that we want to en- 
courage the President to go to war. 

No rational human being should ever 
welcome going to war. Just as any 
course of action that rewards aggres- 
sion or plays into the hands of the ag- 
gressor should be rejected, so, too, 
should every alternative to war be ex- 
plored and pursued. And many have 
been. 

But, the one alternative we have not 
tried and seriously tested is showing 
unambiguous purpose and unmistak- 
able resolve. For months those of us in 
Congress, and that includes the Senate, 
have been sending mixed and confusing 
signals that convey the impression of 
anything but firmness and resolve. 

At one time or another many of us 
have said: Let's give economic sanc- 
tions the time to work." 

At one time or another many of us 
have said: The President must not go 
to war without congressional author- 
ization to do so.“ 

At one time or another we have all 
questioned why the vast majority of 
forces in the gulf must be American, 
why it is mainly American lives that 
must be risked and why, even if no war 
takes place, the American taxpayer 
must be put at risk. 
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And, as any sensible person would 
say аб one time or another, we have all 
said that we want to avoid the casual- 
ties and terrible costs of war. 

At one time or another many of us 
have rejected—and properly so—the no- 
tion that this conflict is about oil. I 
know of almost no one, including my- 
self, who believes that we should shed 
the blood of even one American serv- 
iceman to prevent the price of gasoline 
from increasing from $1.30 to $1.70 per 
gallon. 

At one time or another we have all 
acknowledged that the political bound- 
aries in the Middle East are almost all 
arbitrary divisions drawn by the win- 
ners of the two World Wars, and that 
these countries, like Kuwait, lack the 
authenticity that we like to associate 
with a nation-state. Indeed it often 
seems that the Middle East is а region 
of warring tribes and villages, bent 
only on pursuing the vengences and 
vendettas of a thousand years. Why, we 
ask, should we side with one tribe 
against another in a tempest-tossed re- 
gion where we have no blood ties to 
speak of and where religion, language, 
and traditions are utterly alien to 
most of us. 

These are the questions we have 
raised, the opinions we have expressed, 
the issues we have debated. 

Why? Because in а democracy we 
have the right—and the obligation—to 
debate these questions, opinions, and 
issues, freely and openly. And we 
should never hesitate to do so. 

We are used to differences of opinion 
in the American political process. But 
despots and dictators do not nec- 
essarily understand that free debate 
implies any lack of resolve, or that dif- 
ference of opinion means an inability 
to come to а clear and strong conclu- 
sion. 

I believe we are dealing with a despot 
who thinks America has no will or 
staying power, that this is а man who 
has no comprehension of the demo- 
cratic process and that Saddam Hus- 
sein will interpret every sign of hesi- 
tation or procrastination as confirma- 
tion that he has nothing to fear. And 
we all at one time or another have 
taken positions or made statements 
that he has taken to give him aid and 
comfort. 

And so he can believe that the Janu- 
ary 15 deadline means little or no in- 
creased risk to him and no reason to 
withdraw from Kuwait. 

There is no doubt in my mind that if 
Iraq does not withdraw from Kuwait 
that the United States and our allies 
wil go to war with Iraq. It may be 
sooner, it may be later, but it will hap- 
pen if Saddam Hussein remains intran- 
sigent. And I am convinced that Sad- 
dam Hussein, if he gets a signal from 
the Senate and House that betrays any 
lack of resolve, will sit tight, not be- 
lieving that he would then ever be put 
to the ultimate sanction of war. 
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Now is the time to make it clear to 
Saddam that the Congress and the 
American people share a sense of pur- 
pose and resolve, to disabuse him once 
and for all of the notion that our open 
and free debate means a free ride for 
his aggression and ambitions. 

That is why I say that the time has 
come for us to fully commit ourselves 
to the one remaining alternative to 
war, namely demonstrating a purpose 
so clear and a resolve so strong that 
Saddam Hussein cannot be in doubt 
about the terrible consequences he will 
inflict on himself and his people be- 
cause of his own disregard for human 
rights, international law, and any 
standard of civilized conduct among 
people and nations. 

Mr. AKAKA. Mr. President, last week 
I took the Senate floor and stated that 
I would not support any action by any 
administration that unnecessarily or 
prematurely commits American sol- 
diers to offensive military operations 
wherever world conflicts may occur. 

This morning I voted against war and 
in favor of Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
which would have continued the appli- 
cation of international sanctions and 
diplomatic efforts to pressure Iraq to 
leave Kuwait. Regretfully, it failed. 

This afternoon Mr. President, we find 
ourselves at a critical crossroads in our 
Nation’s history. The Bush administra- 
tion—in keeping with article 1, section 
8 of the Constitution—has come to 
Congress and requested specific author- 
ization to initiate offensive military 
actions in the Persian Gulf if Saddam 
Hussein's army isn't out of Kuwait by 
the U.N.-imposed deadline of January 
15, 1991. 

As we consider the President's re- 
quest today, there are two very impor- 
tant issues which must be addressed. 
One issue is procedural. It has to do 
with a very fundamental constitutional 
prerogative. That is, which of the three 
branches of our Federal Government 
has the responsibility and authority to 
declare war? 

The second issue—related to the 
first—is substantive. Will the Congress, 
as duly elected representatives of the 
American people, authorize our Presi- 
dent to send troops into battle in the 
Persian Gulf to achieve the commonly 
held objective of restoring the terri- 
torial integrity of Kuwait as a nation 
state in the Middle East? 

Concerning the procedural issue, I 
am very pleased that the Bush admin- 
istration has chosen to avoid a con- 
stitutional confrontation between the 
executive and legislative branches of 
government over this matter. The 
wording of the Constitution and the 
matter. The wording of the Constitu- 
tion and the accompanying historical 
records appear to be quite clear. How- 
ever, the practice of this and previous 
administrations with respect to Amer- 
ican troop deployments and offensive 
engagements  has—over  time—been 
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troubling to congressional leaders and 
constitutional scholars. 

Under the Constitution, war powers 
are divided. Congress has the power to 
declare war and raise and support the 
Armed Forces (article I, section 8), 
while the President is Commander in 
Chief (article II, section 2). It is gen- 
erally agreed that as Commander in 
Chief, the President is empowered to 
repel attacks against the United 
States. 

During the Vietnam war, however, 
when the United States found itself in- 
volved for many years in an undeclared 
and unpopular war, Congress sought to 
reassert its authority to decide when 
the country should become involved in 
а war or the use of armed forces that 
might lead to war. As a result, On No- 
vember 7, 1973, it passed the War Pow- 
ers Resolution (Public Law 93-148) over 
the veto of President Richard Nixon. 
This legislation asserted Congress' ex- 
clusive authority and denied the Presi- 
dent's authority to decide for war or 
peace. 

Only last week, President Bush was 
holding steadfastly to the view that he 
had the authority to use force without 
& declaration of war by Congress and 
without any explicit authorization. 

Needless to say, the American public 
breathed a collective sigh of relief 
when the President changed his view 
and recognized the constitutional im- 
perative that he must obtain congres- 
sional approval to iniaite offensive 
military action in the Persian Gulf. 
This was а welcomed development and 
coincided with my cosponsorship of the 
Harkin resolution (S. Res. 8) which re- 
affirms the widely accepted legal view 
that it is Congress and Congress alone 
that has the power to declare war. 

Let me turn now to the substantive 
issue of whether Congress should re- 
spond in the affirmative to the Presi- 
dent's request that it approve the use 
of all necessary means" to get Iraqi 
forces out of Kuwait. 

I supported the President's decisive 
action to send U.S. military forces into 
the Persian Gulf under the auspices of 
the United Nations. There is no ques- 
tion that this action was necessary and 
appropriate in the face of the Iraqi in- 
vasion and occupation of neighboring 
Kuwait. Such unprovoked aggression 
by any nation should not be tolerated 
in à world governed by laws. The re- 
вресб for international boundaries is 
fundamental to the maintenance of 
world peace. 

Following Iraq's illegal takeover of 
Kuwait, the United Nations has adopt- 
ed 12 resolutions over the past 5 
months in an attempt to resolve the 
crisis peacefully and without the use of 
force. The center piece of the U.N. ini- 
tiatives was an agreement to apply 
economic sanctions against Iraq which 
would result in its peaceful withdrawal 
from Kuwait. 
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The Bush administration has also 
been successful in assembling a multi- 
national commitment of military force 
to deter further aggression by Iraq in 
the region. This development was criti- 
cal because the situation in the Per- 
sian Gulf must not be seen as an Amer- 
ican problem alone. It must be seen as 
& U.N. problem to be solved jointly by 
nations in league with one another. 

Mr. President, it is important to note 
that in а crisis of this magnitude, this 
is the first time in the history of the 
United Nations that we've had a uni- 
fied view of what must happen in the 
Persian Gulf. Achieving our objectives 
peacefully, even if it takes longer is al- 
ways preferable to a military action 
and the accompanying bloodshed and 
anguish of war. 

And that brings me to the questions 
аб hand: Do we authorize the President 
to go to war to force the Iraqi Army 
out of Kuwait? 

Clearly Mr. President, Iraq's invasion 
of Kuwait was outrageously immoral, 
and contrary to all precepts of inter- 
national law. But is the immediate 
commitment of our troops into battle 
the proper the action to take given the 
situation at hand? Is war waged by 
430,000 American men and women on 
behalf of Kuwait necessary or appro- 
priate at this point in time? Is this the 
only policy option available to us to 
&ddress this blatant act of aggression 
by Saddam Hussein and his Iraqi 
Army? 

Mr. President, as I have said before, 
we should not shrink from the use of 
force. But war is not our only option, 
and I believe the use of force should 
never be a first-choice option. Force 
must only be used as a last resort and 
only to the degree necessary to accom- 
plish the immediate objective at hand. 

Based on the discouraging results of 
last Wednesday's meeting between Sec- 
retary Baker and Iraqi Foreign Міп- 
ister Aziz, diplomatic initiatives to 
date have not been successful. Never- 
theless, I have not given up on a peace- 
ful solution to the gulf crisis. If there 
was a glimmer of hope that an imme- 
diate diplomatic and political solution 
might still be on the horizon—thus 
avoiding the possibility of a military 
confrontation—it was contained in Sec- 
retary Baker’s comments that he wel- 
comes the continued diplomatic efforts 
by the U.N. Secretary General Javier 
Perez de Cuellar. These llth-hour dip- 
lomatic initiatives must continue to go 
forward. 

Recent diplomatic setbacks aside, we 
have creditable evidence that the eco- 
nomic sanctions are working, Mr. 
President. Last month our Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee heard testi- 
mony that the sanctions have produced 
а 50-percent drop in Iraq's gross na- 
tional product. This is three times the 
impact of any other economic sanc- 
tions this century and 18 times the im- 
pact that experts say is necessary to 
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accomplish the political objectives of 
the sanctions. 

Without the oil revenues Iraq has 
been unable to obtain replacement 
parts and supplies for its massive mili- 
tary war effort. Their equipment is 
running down, their economy is in 
shambles, and the morale of their 
troops is deteriorating. 

It must be understood that patient 
diplomacy and the steady forceful pur- 
suit of economic sanctions go hand in 
hand toward attaining a peaceful reso- 
lution of the crisis. Mr. President, with 
time on our side, I believe the U.N. 
blockade and embargo is the best weap- 
on we can use to accomplish our objec- 
tives without resorting to the use of 
force. 

As I stated earlier, we should not 
shrink from the use of force. But if 
force is eventually required, wouldn't 
it be better to face a rundown Iraqi 
Army in 12 or 18 months rather than its 
heavily equipped and  well-supplied 
army of today? 

And what about the cost, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Not just in billions of dollars but 
in the lives of the men and women 
serving in our Armed Forces in the 
gulf. If we commit our troops to war 
now, Mr. President, conservative esti- 
mates are that it will result in the loss 
of thousands—perhaps even tens of 
thousands—of American lives. Is this 
bloodshed necessary? Can this tremen- 
dous 1085 of life be avoided? 

Balance the commitment to war and 
the devastating impact it will have on 
the lives of American soldiers against 
the commitment to sanctions and the 
devastating impact they will have on 
the military capability of the Iraqi 
Army, and you must conclude that the 
pursuit of sanctions, not war should 
continue to be the first-choice option 
we use in our confrontation with Iraq. 

There is one last issue, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that also needs to be addressed. It 
has always been my belief that the pri- 
mary responsibility for containing Sad- 
dam Hussein should fall to the United 
Nations and those countries most di- 
rectly threatened by Iraq. This is in 
keeping with my view that the Persian 
Gulf crisis must not be seen as an 
American problem alone. Other nations 
with more at stake than the United 
States now must be prepared to step 
forward and equalize the risk and com- 
mitment to the objectives at hand. 

In this regard, reports circulating 
earlier this week which indicate that 
some of the nations that have sent 
troops to the gulf may not be commit- 
ted to actual combat—that they too 
would prefer to stand behind the sanc- 
tions as the best option to pursue at 
this point in time. 

If this is true, then why is President 
Bush asking the American people to 
risk so much by rushing into a war 
with Iraq? The perception of the world 
community must not be that the Unit- 
ed States is the hired gun of other na- 
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tions. Nor can it be that we are а coun- 
try that accepts and bears the burdens 
of fighting а war for those whose re- 
solve may not be as great as ours. 

Mr. President, it is for these reasons 
that I believe an offensive engagement 
by U.S. troops in the Persian Gulf may 
be unwarranted, and premature. As 
long as there is а reasonable basis for 
the attainment of а diplomatic settle- 
ment through the steady and persist- 
ent pursuit of sanctions, I cannot vote 
to authorize the President to go to 
war. Diplomacy and sanctions—not 
war—are the proper course for the 
United States to follow. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, there is 
no disagreement between Congress and 
the Bush administration over what we 
are attempting to achieve in the Per- 
sian Gulf. The brutal, ruthless, 
unprovoked, and unprincipled Saddam 
Hussein must withdraw his army from 
Kuwait. Where we differ is the means 
we use to accomplish that objective. 

I say no to war and yes to the stead- 
fast, patient, united, multinational 
continuation of the economic sanctions 
against Iraq. I firmly believe that the 
embargo, the blockade, sanctions, and 
diplomacy should be used to attain a 
peaceful resolution of the crisis we face 
in the gulf. 

And therefore, Mr. President, I can- 
not support Senate Joint Resolution 2 
and I intend to vote “по.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I think I 
have 6 minutes; is that correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Repub- 
lican leader has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
yield the remaining 3 minutes of my 
time to the Republican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, we are not 
going to change any minds. I think 
everybody's mind has been made up. 
But I think in addition to a lot of 
hopes, there is а real world out there. I 
am not certain any of us can predict 
with certainty, if there should be a 
conflict, how many lives would be lost, 
how much of a cost, how long it would 
last. 

I до believe that our best chance for 
peace and best hope for peace is to 
strengthen the President's hand in 
every way that we can. 

Тһе Senator from Illinois just indi- 
cated it is going to be closely divided. 
That is unfortunate. I wish it were not. 
I wish we could get consent, after the 
vote, to do it on a voice vote that ev- 
erybody would support. I said I would 
not ask for that consent. 

I am not во concerned about the mes- 
sage we send to the White House. I am 
more concerned about the message we 
send to Saddam Hussein. Somehow he 
has been forgotten in this debate. He 
started it. He can end it right now. 

Iagree with the majority leader that 
there is not one Senator in this body 
who wants war, not one on either side 
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of the aisle who wants war. I assume, 
by the same token, there is not one 
who does not want peace and a peaceful 
settlement. 

Some have strong convictions follow- 
ing one path and some have strong con- 
victions on another path, but I think 
the bottom line is that this is not a 
blank check, as far as this Senator is 
concerned. I intend to use my influ- 
ence, if any, in every way that I can to 
find some peaceful way to resolve the 
current crisis. 

It just seems to me that when we au- 
thorize, we do not mandate. We do not 
say that it has to be today, tomorrow, 
or next week. We authorize. I believe 
President Bush understands that it is 
an authorization. It is only an author- 
ization. 

After we vote, there will be a vote in 
the House on this same resolution. It is 
going to be а massive vote of support 
for President Bush, true bipartisanship 
in the House of Representatives, and I 
commend them for that. 

I commend my colleagues on the 
other side who will support this resolu- 
tion. I would encourage those who may 
have voted for the Nunn-Mitchell reso- 
lution to support this resolution. It is 
not contradictory. It demonstrates 
again that the primary message com- 
ing from the Congress today is to Sad- 
dam Hussein. The last time I checked, 
he was the real villain in this piece. 

Mr. President, for many reasons, this 
is а very important vote. It is a very 
important time in history. The Senator 
from Connecticut pointed out that 
things in the Mideast are always dif- 
ficult. 

But if we postpone it for 6 weeks or 6 
months or 1 year, is it going to be any 
less difficult? If we have a conflict at 
that time, will there be fewer casual- 
ties, or more? Will the stakes be higher 
or lower? 

It seems to me that if we could en- 
courage more of our colleagues—and I 
know that everyone has the same goal, 
and that is for Saddam Hussein to get 
out of Kuwait. But if he draws the 
same conclusion as the Senator from 
Illinois has drawn, that America is di- 
vided, that Congress is divided, he may 
think he is going to get a free ride; he 
is going to be rescued, maybe, by the 
Congress; we are going to throw him an 
anchor. But if we throw him one, I 
want it to go down. 

Mr. President, I would hope my col- 
leagues would support this resolution, 
the resolution offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
WARNER], the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. LIEBERMAN], and 
others of us on both sides of the aisle. 
This is the time. Oh, there will be 
other times, but this is the time to 
send the message. There is not much 
time left. 

There is not much time left, and to 
President Bush I say, as I said earlier, 
this is to strengthen your hand; this is 
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to give you every resource we can in 
the final 48 or 72 hours to send the mes- 
sage that we want а peaceful settle- 
ment. 

And to Saddam Hussein, again, to un- 
derscore that same message, plus to 
send him an additional message that 
Congress has acted. We have had bipar- 
tisan debate, and we have had some 
partisan debate. But we are going to 
have а bipartisan result in the House of 
Representatives and the U.S. Senate. 

So for all of us who want peace; for 
all of us who want to strengthen the 
President of the United States, along 
with 82 percent of the American people, 
the vote on this resolution should be 
yes. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there а 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREEMENT—HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 77 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that if the Senate 
receives House Joint Resolution 77, the 
House companion to Senate Joint Res- 
olution 2, the Warner-Dole resolution, 
from the House, and if the Senate has 
passed Senate Joint Resolution 2, at 
that point, the House Joint Resolution 
be deemed read three times and passed 
and the motion to reconsider be laid 
upon the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, this will 
be the last vote of the day. The Senate 
will continue in session following the 
vote in а period of morning business іп 
which Senators will be permitted to 
speak. 

And I now ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that following the vote 
there be à period for morning business 
with Senators permitted to speak 
therein. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr. MITCHELL. Under the previous 
order, the Senate will be in session 
Monday, beginning at 12 noon, for the 
purpose of introducing bills, resolu- 
tions, and making statements with re- 
spect thereto, and we will have a fur- 
ther announcement beyond that on 
Monday. 

Mr. DOLE. All bills? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Let me make clear 
that on Monday, all bills of any kind, 
not just limited to the current situa- 
tion. The Senators should be prepared 
to introduce their legislation; then 
they are free to speak with respect 
thereto at that time. 

Mr. STEVENS. If the majority leader 
will yield, what about the remainder of 
the week? 
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Mr. MITCHELL. No decision has been 
made with respect to that. I will con- 
sult with the Republican leader, as I 
have every day for the past few weeks, 
on Monday, and we will make an- 
nouncements on a day-to-day basis at 
that time. 

I ask the Senators’ patience and un- 
derstanding in that regard, given the 
circumstances which now exist. 

Mr. DOLE. Let me ask one additional 
unanimous-consent request, and that is 
that Members may supplement their 
remarks today. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I so 
request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading and 
was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the passage of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 2. 

The Chair reminds occupants of the 
galleries that demonstrations of ap- 
proval or disapproval are prohibited. 

The clerk will repeat the votes of 
Senators as they are recorded. 

The question is, Shall the joint гево- 
lution pass? On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. CRANSTON] is 
absent because of illness, 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. CRANSTON] would vote “Хо.” 

The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 47, as follows: 

{Rolicall Vote No. 2 Leg.] 


YEAS—52 
Bond Graham Packwood 
Breaux Gramm Pressler 
Brown Hatch Reid 
Bryan Heflin Robb 
Burns Heinz Roth 
Chafee Helms Rudman 
Coats Jeffords Shelby 
Cochran Johnston Simpson 
Cohen Kassebaum Smith 
Craig Kasten Specter 
D'Amato Lieberman Stevens 
Danforth Lott Symms 
Dole Lugar Thurmond 
Domenici McCain Wallop 
Durenberger McConnell Warner 
Garn Mack Wilson 
Gore Murkowski 
Gorton Nickles 

NAYS—47 
Adams Daschle Inouye 
Akaka DeConcini Kennedy 
Baucus Dixon Kerrey 
Bentsen Dodd Kerry 
Biden Exon Kohl 
Bingaman Ford Lautenberg 
Boren Fowler Leahy 
Bradley Glenn Levin 
Bumpers Grassley Metzenbaum 
Burdick Harkin Mikulski 
Byrd Hatfield Mitchell 
Conrad Hollings Moynihan 
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Nunn Rockefeller Simon 
Pell Sanford Wellstone 
Pryor Sarbanes Wirth 
Riegle Sasser 
NOT VOTING—1 
Cranston 


So the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 2) 
was passed. 
The preamble was agreed to. 
The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 2) with 
its preamble is as follows: 
S.J. RES. 2 


Whereas the Government of Iraq without 
provocation invaded and occupied the terri- 
tory of Kuwait on August 2, 1990; and 

Whereas both the House of Representatives 
(in H.J. Res. 658 of the 101st Congress) and 
the Senate (in S. Con. Res. 147 of the 101st 
Congress) have condemned Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait and declared their support for inter- 
national action to reverse Iraq's aggression; 
and 

Whereas Iraq's conventional, chemical, bi- 
ological, and nuclear weapons and ballistic 
missile programs and its demonstrated will- 
ingness to use weapons of mass destruction 
pose a grave threat to world peace; and 

Whereas the international community has 
demanded that Iraq withdraw uncondition- 
ally and immediately from Kuwait and that 
Kuwait's independence and legitimate gov- 
ernment be restored; and 

Whereas the U.N. Security Council repeat- 
edly affirmed the inherent right of individ- 
ual or collective self-defense in response to 
the armed attack by Iraq against Kuwait in 
&ccordance with Article 51 of the U.N. Char- 
ter; and 

Whereas, in the absence of full compliance 
by Iraq with its resolutions, the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council in Resolution 678 has authorized 
member states of the United Nations to use 
all necessary means, after January 15, 1991, 
to uphold and implement all relevant Secu- 
rity Council resolutions and to restore inter- 
national peace and security in the area; and 

Whereas Iraq has persisted in its illegal oc- 
cupation of, and brutal aggression against 
Kuwait: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This joint resolution may be cited as the 
"Authorization for Use of Military Force 
Against Iraq Resolution“. 

SEC. 2. AUTHORIZATION FOR USE OF UNITED 
STATES ARMED FORCES, 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—The President is au- 
thorized, subject to subsection (b), to use 
United States Armed Forces pursuant to 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 
678 (1990) in order to achieve implementation 
of Security Council Resolution 660, 661, 662, 
664, 665, 666, 667, 669, 670, 674, and 677. 

(b) REQUIREMENT FOR DETERMINATION THAT 
USE OF MILITARY FORCE IS NECESSARY.—Be- 
fore exercising the authority granted in sub- 
section (a), the President shall make avail- 
able to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the President pro tempore 
of the Senate his determination that— 

(1) the United States has used all appro- 
priate diplomatic and other peaceful means 
to obtain compliance by Iraq with the United 
Nations Security Council resolutions cited in 
subsection (a); and 

(2) those efforts have not been and would 
not be successful in obtaining such compli- 
ance. 

(c) WAR POWERS RESOLUTION REQUIRE- 
MENTS.— 
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(1) SPECIFIC STATUTORY AUTHORIZATION.— 
Consistent with section 8(a)(1) of the War 
Powers Resolution, the Congress declares 
that this section is intended to constitute 
specfic statutory authorization within the 
meaning of section 5(b) of the War Powers 
Resolution. 

(2) APPLICABILITY OF OTHER REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—Nothing in this resolution super- 
sedes any requirement of the War Powers 
Resolution. 

SEC. 3. REPORTS TO CONGRESS. 

At least once every 60 days, the President 
shall submit to the Congress a summary on 
the status of efforts to obtain compliance by 
Iraq with the resolutions adopted by the 
United Nations Security Council in response 
to Iraq’s aggression. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 


ORDER PERMITTING SENATORS TO 
SPEAK 


Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. President, there 
will now be a period for morning busi- 
ness, with Senators permitted to speak 
therein, pursuant to the previous 
order, and I will remain for as long as 
any Senator wishes to address the Sen- 
ate. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield the floor. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut. 


the 


SOVIET INTIMIDATION OF THE 
BALTIC STATES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, we have 
been in debate over these last 2 days on 
the most serious questions, of course, 
wrestling with the question of war and 
peace in the Middle East and the in- 
volvement of our Nation in that con- 
flict. At the same time, Mr. President, 
another drama is unfolding in another 
part of the world. But for the events in 
the Middle East and but for this de- 
bate, I presume it would be the subject 
of significant debate here in the Senate 
of the United States. I speak specifi- 
cally of the drama unfolding in the 
Baltic States. 

This morning’s headline and photo- 
graph of people facing down tanks once 
again is a chilling reminder that de- 
spite the freedoms we have seen in 
Central Europe and elsewhere that the 
cold war may not be entirely over. Al- 
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though the continuing intimidation of 
the Baltic States by the Soviet Govern- 
ment seems to be a subject unrelated 
to the Gulf crisis, there is an ominous 
historical precedent that may actually 
link these two events: The precedent of 
Hungary and the Suez Canal in 1956. 

Mr. President, I prepared these re- 
marks several days ago, but because of 
the debate on the Persian Gulf was not 
able to give them. I noted this morning 
the Washington Post in its lead edi- 
torial makes that same analogy and 
draws that same conclusion that we 
ought to be reminded of the fall of 1956 
when we were preoccupied with the 
Suez crisis and paid little or no atten- 
tion to the invasion of the tanks roll- 
ing into Budapest. Yet, today we see 
the photograph on the front of the 
Washington Post of tanks once again 
being used in nations that achieved 
sovereignty long ago being threatened 
by Soviet intimidation. 

For a number of days now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Soviet authorities have con- 
ducted a campaign of escalating steps 
to threaten and intimidate the inde- 
pendent institutions of the Baltic 
States, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

I do not have to remind my col- 
leagues of the way these small and 
peaceful nations came under Soviet 
domination. It happened under one of 
the most perfidious deals of the 20th 
century, the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact 
of 1939. Stalin’s invasion of these coun- 
tries resulted in enormous devastation 
and suffering with thousands of citi- 
zens—particularly the intelligentsia— 
deported to Siberia or killed. 

Mr. President, throughout a half cen- 
tury, these peoples have remained 
faithful to their cultures, and dedi- 
cated to the idea of regaining their 
independence and freedom in spite of 
all Soviet attempts to forcibly assimi- 
late these peoples by suppressing their 
cultures and by moving masses of Rus- 
sians to reside in these states. In this 
struggle to retain their identity the 
Baltic Nations were helped, at least 
spiritually, by the consistent refusal of 
the people and Government of the 
United States to recognize as valid the 
annexation of these countries into the 
Soviet Union. 

The coming into power of Mikhail 
Gorbachev has opened a new chapter in 
history of the Baltic Nations. His bold 
reform course has opened up the oppor- 
tunity for authentic political organiza- 
tion and action that was unprecedented 
during previous Soviet history. In a 
few months the Baltic Nations elected 
genuinely representative legislations, 
heads of state, and administrative or- 
gans. While the central Soviet authori- 
ties repeatedly tried to interfere with 
this process, no violent crackdown was 
attempted. Many of us started to be 
hopeful that this gradual self-libera- 
tion would be allowed to spill over 
quietly into full independence and free- 
dom for these long-suffering peoples. 
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Recent developments іп the Soviet 
Union threw cold water on these expec- 
tations, however. Apparently, the re- 
form process has reached a crossroads 
that is very typical of similar proc- 
esses. There comes a time when mar- 
ginal changes have run their course, 
nothing more can be accomplished by 
tinkering and only two stark alter- 
natives remain: Either a reaffirmation 
of the reforms by а bold step ahead, or 
backsliding into restoration. What is 
happening in the Soviet Union today is 
the fight between these two and the 
Baltic States are in danger of being 
used as pawns in this game. 

The steps taken by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment against the Baltic States in 
the past few weeks are greatly disturb- 
ing. Increasingly harsh and threaten- 
ing rhetoric was followed by troop 
movements into these states, occupa- 
tion of printing plants and television 
facilities by military forces and the po- 
sition of troops in the vicinity of the 
Parliament of Lithuania. President 
Gorbachev himself hinted at establish- 
ing his own rule over Lithuania which 
would mean, of course, the suppression 
of the legitimately chosen leaders of 
that nation. 

This course of events painfully re- 
mind one of the fall of 1956. On that oc- 
casion the Soviet leadership took ad- 
vantage of the Western World’s pre- 
occupation with the Suez invasion by 
Britain, France, and Israel to send 
thousands of tanks into revolutionary 
Hungary and drown the revolution in 
blood. No one knows if the Soviets 
would have invaded without the Suez 
conflict, but most historians agree that 
Suez must have worked as encourage- 
ment for the Kremlin hardliners. 

Western preoccupation with the gulf 
crisis and eagerness to secure Soviet 
consent and cooperation may have a 
similar effect on the calculations of to- 
day’s Red Square reactionaries. It is 
our task, Mr. President, to leave no 
doubt in Soviet minds that this time it 
may not work as smoothly as in 1956, 
and there would be a stiff price to pay 
for any such adventure. 

Two days ago I wrote to President 
Bush to urge him to reinforce to the 
Soviet leadership our support for the 
restoration of independence to the Bal- 
tic Nations. I asked him to let Mr. 
Gorbachev know that violent suppres- 
sion of the independent institutions set 
up through the exercise of the right of 
self-determination by the Baltic peo- 
ples would rule out any chance that we 
would assist Soviet economic develop- 
ment in any meaningful fashion. While 
I wrote only for myself, I certainly 
hope that my colleagues would agree 
with me. I want to note, by the way, 
that I was pleased by the strong reac- 
tion of the White House to the latest 
acts of intimidation in the Baltics. I 
hope they continue. 

Mr. President, Mr. Gorbachev faces 
another test of his dedication to a 
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peaceful development toward freedom 
and democracy in the Soviet Union. 
Our taking a strong stand on behalf of 
the Baltic Nations will help him to 
choose reason and accommodation over 
darkness and oppression. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my January letter 
to the President be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, January 8, 1991. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The latest reports of 
renewed pressure on the Baltic states by the 
central Soviet authorities fill me with great 
anxiety. There appears to be a program of es- 
calating threats against these small, peace- 
ful nations whose desire for freedom and 
independence has been endorsed by the 
American people and government ever since 
the Baltic states’ forcible annexation by the 
Soviet Union. 

Only a few months ago it seemed that the 
Soviet leadership had started to realize it 
had to rid itself of this legacy of Stalin. It 
was hoped that the time was approaching 
when Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania might 
regain their independence. 

Recent developments have thrown cold 
water on these hopes. Threatening words by 
President Gorbachev and other Soviet offi- 
cials cannot be dismissed as mere posturing 
in light of the dire warnings included in the 
resignation speech of Eduard Shevardnadze. 
The words have been followed by deeds as in 
last week's occupation of Latvia's major 
printing plant by Soviet troops and in this 
week's reports of paratrooper reinforcements 
in the Baltic to enforce Soviet draft laws. 

Mikhail Gorbachev has brought changes to 
the Soviet Union that would have been in- 
conceivable just five years ago. For this he 
deserves а great amount of credit. At the 
same time the Soviet reform process may 
have arrived at а crucial crossroads, and it 
can no longer be certain whether in the 
present phase Mr. Gorbachev still represents 
progress. Our admiration for much that he 
has accomplished in the past few years must 
not compel us to continue to support him, 
should he decide to revert to dictatorship. 
Moreover, under no circumstances can we re- 
gard the Baltic nations as expendable pawns 
in this game. 

Mr. President, I suggest that, as long as 
the intensive harassment of the Baltic na- 
tions continues, our diplomats stationed in 
Leningrad should be sent to the Baltic states 
with increased frequency to give a tangible 
form to our concern. 

As for the longer view, I strongly urge you 
to reinforce to the Soviet leadership our sup- 
port for the restoration of independence to 
the Baltic nations. Please tell Mr. Gorbachev 
that violent suppression of the independent 
institutions set up through the exercise of 
the right of self-determination by Estonians, 
Latvians, and Lithuanians during the past 
two years would rule out any chance that we 
would assist Soviet economic development in 
any fashion. Mr. Gorbachev should be left no 
doubt on the price he would be paying for 
choosing oppression over accommodation. 

Sincerely, 
CHRISTOPHER J. DODD, 
U.S. Senator. 
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Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I should 
also note that I understand—I will let 
him speak for himself—the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey has 
proposed a resolution which I am 
pleased to cosponsor on this very sub- 
ject matter. I do not want to second 
guess his remarks, as he follows me. 
But seeing him here reminds me that 
in fact that resolution is being cir- 
culated. I urge all of my colleagues to 
join in that resolution. I know the pre- 
occupation of the Persian Gulf is fore- 
most in our minds but we cannot let si- 
lence from this Chamber and silence 
from our colleagues prevail with the 
threat that is occurring in the Baltic 
nations. 

Mr. President, I urge that my col- 
leagues communicate their thoughts 
through to the White House and sup- 
port the Bradley resolution. 


THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I am 
gratified by the passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 2, the Dole-Warner 
resolution. The President now has the 
authority to use military force—but 
for the explicit purpose of driving the 
Iraqi invaders out of Kuwait. I have ex- 
pressed on several occasions my fear 
that this policy goal aimed too low, 
that by itself it would not serve the na- 
tional interests which supporters of the 
resolution have persistently invoked. If 
the President does end up launching an 
attack on Saddam Hussein's forces, the 
outcome of the operation must not 
merely be the liberation of Kuwait, but 
the destruction of Saddam Hussein, his 
brutal regime, апа his offensive 
warmaking power as well. Anything 
less is only а half measure. А Saddam 
Hussein who exits all or a portion of 
Kuwait with his military and political 
power intact becomes an even greater 
menace than he appears today. 

There remain serious diplomatic dan- 
gers and pitfalls along the pathway to 
this kind of true resolution to the cri- 
sis. I fear the possibility of an llth- 
hour, bogus peace effort which will de- 
prive the President of the initiative 
and leverage which he now enjoys, and 
his ability to bring about a permanent 
end to the Iraqi threat. In short, I urge 
the President and the Congress to be- 
ware of a false peace sponsored by the 
Soviet Union, the result of which may 
ultimately confirm Richard Nixon's ad- 
monition that a bad peace can be worse 
than war. 

Lest my colleagues dismiss my con- 
cerns as unfounded, I call your atten- 
tion to last night's CNN News broad- 
cast, which announced that а Soviet 
peace initiative was already under way. 
And I have been advised that President 
Bush has already met with Soviet Am- 
bassador Besmertnykh twice in the 
last 48 hours. 

It's clear to me, Mr. President, that 
the Soviets have been playing a double 
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game from the beginning of this crisis. 
And with covert Soviet help and overt 
Soviet diplomacy, Saddam is now in 
the perfect position to negotiate us out 
of the Middle East, definitively. Here is 
how it might occur. 

As soon as President Bush calls Mi- 
khail Gorbachev to tell him he has de- 
cided to attack Saddam—which he 
should not do but surely will—Gorba- 
chev will tell Saddam. Very quickly 
thereafter, Gorbachev will go on world 
television to announce that Saddam 
has begun to withdraw from Kuwait, 
and to invite a number of nations, in- 
cluding the United States, to a peace 
conference. Several things will happen 
instantly: 

First, the United States will perma- 
nently lose the option to use military 
force, and everyone will know it. The 
near-half million troops in the area 
will become irritants. Iraq's with- 
drawal will slow and stop several times 
before reaching Basra Province. But no 
one will believe that the United 
States—having failed to fight for the 
whole of Kuwait will now go to war for 
а part of Kuwait—especially during a 
peace conference. 

Second, the United States will accept 
Gorbachev’s invitation. To do other- 
wise would be to impeach the main 
thrust of Bush-Baker diplomacy. But 
alas, it will also become obvious that 
the conference will be the very thing 
that the Soviet Union has been trying 
to get for a generation, Iraq has been 
demanding for months, and the United 
States has always opposed except for a 
few weeks of Jimmy Carter’s term. 

Third, the outcome of that con- 
ference will be predetermined: The 
United States out of the Middle East, 
plus Soviet backing for the dominant 
Arab power, plus universal pressure in 
the United States to turn against Is- 
rael—which we have in some measure 
already begun to do. After all, since 
the United States will have given up 
the option to fight, American troops 
will have no reason to remain in the 
gulf. Saddam Hussein will inevitably 
be acknowledged as the dominant mili- 
tary power in the region. Saudi Arabia 
and the Gulf States must necessarily 
scramble to accommodate him. 

Fourth, nevertheless, the administra- 
tion will put the best face on it all. 
Following the advice that Senator 
George Aiken gave about Vietnam, he 
will Declare victory and come home,” 
hoping that public understanding of 
the costs and ill effects of our reversal 
in the venture can be staved off as long 
as possible. 

Several additional effects will take а 
little longer, but not much. 

First, the United States will be treat- 
ed like а leper by the Saudis, and ров- 
sibly even the Egyptians, Turks, and 
Arab States who have come to regret 
heeding the call of our uncertain trum- 
pet and getting involved with a United 
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States that habitually winds up leav- 
ing its allies holding the bag. 

I do not so much worry about Israel, 
at least not for some years. Israel is 
protected by its military capability 
and reputation for certain retaliation. 
I worry about Moslem allies who will 
be the immediate targets of strength- 
ened pro-Saddam forces in their midst. 

Second, the butcher of Lebanon, Syr- 
ia’s Hafez Assad, will join with the 
butcher of Baghdad in an uneasy alli- 
ance sponsored by the most murderous 
regime of all, the Soviet Union. 

Third, in exchange for brokering 
“реасе,” Mikhail Gorbachev will re- 
quest and receive the Bush administra- 
tion’s tacit blessing for reimposing the 
rule of the KGB on his country. This 
seems to have already happened, in 
fact. Even while we have been debating 
Iraq's aggression in Kuwait, the Soviet 
central authorities have launched а 
new round of repression in the Baltic 
States. The crackdown in the Baltics is 
clearly the price we have paid for the 
dubious value of Soviet membership in 
the anti-Iraq alliance. 

Fourth, oil prices will stay high 
enough to channel lots of the working 
world's money into the pockets of the 
Soviet and Iraqi regimes. The Saudis? 
They won't be taken over so long as 
they agree to restrict production and 
pay lots of protection money. 

And finally, when it comes time to 
return to Europe, the Bush administra- 
tion will receive quiet messages from 
Mr. Gorbachev that the Soviet Union 
would consider our return provocative. 
Perhaps Saddam will also tell the Ger- 
man Government that it can expect а 
break in the price of oil if United 
States troops don't return to Germany 
but go home instead. 

Mr. President, I earnestly hope 
events like these never take place, or 
are confronted as they happen, and 
that my worries will prove unfounded. 
But we Americans stand to pay a heavy 
price if the Congress, and President, 
and his Secretary of State do not con- 
sider the possibilities of such a sce- 
nario. We must remain alert to the ma- 
nipulations of а hidden Soviet-Iraq 
condominium, and determine not to be 
outmaneuvered or deflected from our 
purposes. If we fail to remain clear 
thinking and alert, then the debate 
which we have just completed, and the 
votes we have just cast, will not have a 
salutary effect on the world, but will 
prove to have only blinded us to the 
real dangers. 

I thank the Chair, and yield the 
floor. 


THE CRACKDOWN IN LITHUANIA 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, after 
weeks of mounting evidence that the 
central authorities in Moscow were 
preparing for a crackdown on dissent- 
ing Soviet Republics, the crackdown 
has begun finally in Lithuania. The ac- 
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tion of the central authorities in Mos- 
cow speaks more loudly than all the 
words, all the meticulously calculated 
PR moves, and all the extolling of 
perestroika and glasnost. The action of 
Soviet paratroopers in the small brave 
Republic of Lithuania speaks not of a 
government seeking desperately to in- 
troduce democratic reform or to induce 
the flowering of a free market. No, 
such action only confirms what many 
of us have understood for some time— 
Soviet words and Soviet deeds are two 
drastically different things. And to 
base our own policies on their words 
and ignore the deeds is not only my- 
opic, but dangerous. 

Mr. President, I regret deeply that 
the United States has not spoken out 
strongly and unequivocally on the side 
of freedom and democracy in the So- 
viet Union, but rather has chosen to 
side unabashedly with Mr. Gorbachev, 
has chosen to stand resolutely behind 
keeping whole the last predatory em- 
pire on Earth. In doing so we have posi- 
tioned ourselves squarely against the 
traditions and ideas on which America 
is based. 

Why has this administration chosen 
to look the other way? Chosen to call 
Soviet military action in the Baltics, 
counterproductive, instead of rightly 
and harshly condemning such action? 
Quite simply this: Mr. Gorbachev has 
given us a favorable vote in the United 
Nations and he has hung together with 
us in a fragile coalition against Iraq, 
and for this, we are willing to wink, 
willing to give up whatever leverage we 
may have with the Soviet Union by 
way of trade or credit advantages. If 
this is the price we must pay for Soviet 
compliance—to look the other way 
when annexed nations seek our moral 
support for independence and democ- 
racy, to allocate, in the face of crack- 
down, $900 million in agricultural cred- 
it guarantees—then, Mr. President, the 
price is too high. Soviet compliance 
with our goals in the gulf is not worth 
the continued oppression of a nation of 
freedom-seeking people. To think so 
would be to deny not only our own his- 
tory and our own most fundamental 
values. No, Mr. President, to listen to, 
to believe, and to act according to all 
the talk coming from Moscow and not 
according to the dangerous signals of 
dictatorship coming from that country 
is to make a dangerous Faustian pact, 
one which we will surely come to re- 
gret, and which history will record to 
our shame. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. McCAIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For what 
purpose does the Senator from Arizona 
seek recognition? 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to speak on the 
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subject at hand as if іп morning busi- 
ness for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Тһе 
Chair recognized the Senator from New 
Jersey to speak. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, will we 
be going, as is normal procedure, back 
from one side of the aisle to the other 
or will we just as has happened all too 
often recently stay on one side of the 
aisle rather than go back and forth? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will try to go back and forth. 
Senator BRADLEY asked for recognition 
and to speak on the same subject as 
Senator DODD, presumably. 


SOVIET MILITARY OCCUPATION OF 
THE BALTIC STATES 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, natu- 
rally today our minds and our hearts 
go out to our troops in the Persian 
Gulf. Serious and sober decisions have 
been made by this body today. Natu- 
rally, they have occupied the bulk of 
our attention over the last several 


But there is another event taking 
place in the world that merits our at- 
tention. Glasnost in the Soviet Union 
appears to be dying. In the last 48 
hours, we clearly see what Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze meant when he 
resigned, saying that ‘dictatorship was 
gaining ground" in the Soviet Union. 
For the third time in nearly 51 years, 
the Soviet Union has begun a military 
occupation of the Baltic States. 

The President Ruutel of Estonia has 
conveyed that he has been informed 
that 2,000 paratroopers will be in his re- 
public by tomorrow. 

In Latvia, armored personnel carriers 
are rolling through the country today. 

In Lithuania, over the last 48 hours 
there has been a sequence of events 
that are ominous and that cannot go 
uunremarked upon. 

At 9 p.m. last night, Soviet troops 
seized a TV transmission station 20 
miles north of Vilnius, the capital of 
Lithuania, а transmission station that 
is absolutely essential to the trans- 
mission of TV signals throughout the 
republic. 

At 11 p.m. last night, Soviet troops 
seized the railway central headquarters 
in Vilnius. About 50 trains, including 
international trains, are stopped there. 

At 1 a.m. yesterday morning, Janu- 
ary 12, the second building of the Lith- 
uania defense department in Vilnius 
was stormed by Soviet paratroopers. 
Two employees were seriously wound- 
ed, blood was spilled, and inside the 
building soldiers exploded grenades in- 
flicting serious material damage. 

At 3:15 a.m. last night, а local police 
unit was attacked and seized by Soviet 
paratroopers and the policemen were 
disarmed and captured. 

At 5 a.m. this morning, Soviet troops 
surrounded the Lithuanian police. 
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All night last night Soviet tanks and 
armored carriers were moving around 
the center of Vilnius in an attempt to 
intimidate citizens. 

There is no possibility to print any 
newspaper at this time. The Soviet au- 
thorities have taken control of the 
publishing and press center. New So- 
viet army units are arriving every day 
in the Republic of Lithuania. Four 
hundred paratroopers have just arrived 
from the Kaliningrad district. 

Indeed, Mr. President, what we are 
witnessing in the last 48 hours is, as I 
said, the third time in 50 years that the 
Soviet Union is occupying the Baltic 
States. 

What has been the reaction to this 
occupation? 

In Moscow, according to AP Boris 
Yeltsin—the President of the Russian 
Republic, the largest republic in the 
Soviet Union—strongly protected the 
use of military force against the Bal- 
tics. He said 16 could produce violence 
in other republics and regions and 
unleash, in his words, wide-scale civil 
conflict." Yeltsin called for an emer- 
gency session of Russia’s executive 
council today to pass a toughly worded 
statement. He then met with our Am- 
bassador Matlock to talk about the 
Baltic turmoil, and later Yeltsin per- 
sonally delivered the statement to Mr. 
Gorbachev and other members of the 
National Federation Council meeting 
in the Kremlin. 

That is what Mr. Yeltsin has done. 
The charge d'affaires of the Baltic Re- 
publics here in Washington earlier 
today issued a lengthy statement. 

I will read but two paragraphs from 
this statement. This is a statement of 
the charge d’affaires of Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia. It says: 

In deploying troops to forceably conscript 
Baltic citizens into the Soviet armed forces, 
President Mikhail Gorbachev has violated 
Soviet law. The use of the military to 
reassert illegal Soviet rule in Lithuania is a 
violation of international law. The use of 
force against unarmed Lithuanian citizens is 
a violation of all codes of human conduct 
and decency. 

Through these actions, Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachev has undertaken a course 
of action which in principle, differs little 
from what Joseph Stalin did in the Baltic 
States іп 1940, and what Saddam Hussein is 
doing in Kuwait today. 

Mr. President, those are but two 
paragraphs of the statement issued 
today by the three charge d’affaires of 
the Baltic Republics. 

The European Community has al- 
ready condemned this occupation. Po- 
land has not only condemned the occu- 
pation but has referred to the status of 
the Baltics as independent nations. 

Mr. President, what has President 
Bush and his administration done dur- 
ing this turmoil? 

He spoke with President Gorbachev 
yesterday. On the Baltic issue he said 
that Soviet actions were counter- 
productive. 
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Mr. President, I would say they are a 
little more than counterproductive. I 
would say they offend the basic prin- 
ciples upon which this country was 
founded. 

Further, when asked by the press 
why he did not say more, President 
Bush said that, “Тһе Soviet Union 
knows where we stand." Indeed, regret- 
tably, Mr. President, it appears that we 
stand for stability in the short run 
rather than democratic reform in the 
long run. 

Mr. President, it is а sad irony—I 
should modify that to give it the bene- 
fit of the doubt—to say that it would 
be а sad irony if the price of Soviet 
support for freeing Kuwait turns out to 
be American acquiescence in Soviet ag- 
gression against other small illegally 
annexed nations. 

Mr. President, it is with this back- 
ground in mind that yesterday I intro- 
duced a resolution on the Baltics that 
was cosponsored by 24 Senators: Sen- 
ators DOLE, MITCHELL, PELL, HELMS, 
D'AMATO, KOHL, MIKULSKI, KASTEN, 
GLENN, RIEGLE, DIXON, WARNER, 'THUR- 
MOND, SIMON, GRAHAM, MOYNIHAN, 
DECONCINI, METZENBAUM, MCCAIN, 
MACK, LUGAR, AKAKA, BRYAN, SAR- 
BANES, and GRASSLEY. 

Mr. President, the resolution cospon- 
sored by 24 U.S. Senators passed last 
night because I felt that it was impor- 
tant that the Senate go on record 
clearly stating our view of the events 
taking place in the Baltics. That reso- 
lution stated as follows: 

Whereas President Gorbachev has deployed 
Soviet troops to Lithuania and begun to use 
force to impose his rule in place of the demo- 
cratically elected government of Lithuania; 

Whereas the United States has never rec- 
ognized the forcible annexation of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia into the Soviet Union; 

Whereas these Baltic nations have been at 
the forefront of economic reform and real de- 
mocratization among the people of the So- 
viet Union; and 

Whereas the government of Lithuania has 
responded with an urgent appeal for the im- 
mediate support of all democratic countries 
to protect the independence and democracy 
of Lithuania and the other Baltic States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, 'That the Senate calls on Presi- 
dent Gorbachev to refrain from further use 
of coercive tactics against the democrat- 
ically elected government of Lithuania, Lat- 
via, or Estonia. Such coercive tactics are un- 
acceptable among the community of demo- 
cratic nations and especially so at a time 
when the world, including the Soviet Union 
itself, is united in opposition to the forcible 
annexation of another small nation, Kuwait, 
by its brutal neighbor, Iraq. 

Mr. President, the Senate, by passing 
that resolution in the early morning 
hours last night, has sent a clear mes- 
sage to the Soviet Union that it is dif- 
ficult to continue progress and a rela- 
tionship if the conduct of the other 
party includes a military occupation 
and brutal repression of basic demo- 
cratic rights by countries that have 
never been recognized as being a part 
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of the Soviet Union by the United 
States of America. 

Mr. President, I would hope that in 
some small way—and this morning my 
office was called by the Soviet Em- 
bassy wanting a copy of this resolu- 
tion—that in some small way those of 
us who feel strongly about this issue— 
and I believe it is far more than the 24 
cosponsors that I had on the resolution 
when it passed, and I believe it is both 
on the Republican and the Democratic 
side—that in some small way the Unit- 
ed States Senate might put a red flag 
for Mr. Gorbachev before he moves fur- 
ther down the path envisioned and 
sensed by Mr. Shevardnadze when he 
resigned by saying that in the Soviet 
Union dictatorship is gaining ground. 

Mr. DODD. Will my colleague yield 
for a second? I wanted to express to my 
colleague, I did not stay around all last 
evening. I knew the resolution had 
been passed. I informed my staff to put 
me on às à cosponsor. I do not know if 
they did get there in time before it was 
adopted. Let me commend him for 
achieving that result I presume late 
last evening. 

As he points out, in the midst of all 
of the discussion on the Persian Gulf 
this issue has not been the subject of 
normal debate as it would be, in my 
view, in the absence of that. He points 
out correctly that it is too coincidental 
for this Senator's taste that we are 
having these chummy conversations 
with Mikhail Gorbachev over how to 
handle the Persian Gulf while tanks 
are rolling into Lithuania. His resolu- 
tion I hope does get the attention of 
Soviet authorities. 

I hope even maybe this small de- 
bate—I gather our colleague from Ari- 
zona and others may be talking on 
this—maybe this debate, a little bit of 
this discussion will also be heard so 
that before they repeat the actions of 
1956 in Budapest they will understand 
that in fact there will be а price that 
wil have to be paid if they use that 
kind of force to crush these three small 
nations who are seeking their freedom. 

I commend the Senator on the reso- 
lution, and I apologize for suggesting 
that it may not have been adopted yet. 
I did not realize that. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut for his remarks. He 
will be added as а cosponsor, as well as 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY] 
who sought recognition for that pur- 
pose a few minutes earlier. 

Again, let me express my apprecia- 
tion to one of the original cosponsors, 
Senator MCCAIN, for being on the floor, 
Ithink to speak about this subject, and 
also of course, Senator BIDEN who is 
subcommittee chairman for European 
affairs of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. He has also been added as a со- 
вропвог. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the Senator from 
New Jersey also add me as а cosponsor? 
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Mr. BRADLEY. I add the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia as a co- 
sponsor as well. 

Mr. GRASSLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Тһе Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my hope on the Persian Gulf 
resolution since I refrained during the 
debate. I approached this decision after 
talking and hearing from thousands of 
constitutents. It is an individual десі- 
sion to make without any influence 
from the administration or even my 
colleagues. 

My votes reflect feelings expressed to 
Iowans in many different meetings and 
settings in my State over the last 2 to 
3 months. There is in my State a prin- 
ciple of Iowa politics that a representa- 
tive of the people should vote in Con- 
gress the way that we speak to our con- 
stituents in Iowa. So my vote or votes 
today should surprise no constituent of 
mine. I voted as I related my principles 
and thought processes to my constitu- 
ents. 

Mr. President, we, in this Congress, 
have been in the process of what is one 
of the most urgent, if not most impor- 
tant debates, and decisions that most 
of us will ever undertake in our life- 
times. 

It was with а very heavy burden that 
I cast my vote on what Secretary 
Baker has properly referred to as a 
"defining moment in history." 

Let me say from the outset, that no 
matter what the result of this debate 
was going to be, everyone knows that 
the President will be overwhelmingly 
supported by the Congress and the 
American people if he decides that of- 
fensive military action is necessary. 
Once troops are committed, Congress 
will not undercut them, and it will be 
Saddam Hussein's greatest mistake if 
he fails to take this into account. And 
let me emphasize, that, even though 
my votes were with the minority, I am 
totally committed to support our 
troops under any and all cir- 
cumstances. All 100 of us owe it to our 
men and women in uniform. 

Secretary Baker's report on his failed 
meeting with Foreign Minister Aziz 
was а tremendous disappointment to 
all of us. I was hoping for a miracle— 
hoping for an answer to my prayers— 
but it did not happen. Now, we must 
continue to hope that some way—a 
path to peace—can be found by other 
means. And my prayers go out to 
those, such as Secretary General Perez 
de Cuellar, who continue the quest. 

This debate today revolved around 
disagreements on both policy and pro- 
cedure. Policywise, should the United 
States go to war soon after the U.N. 
deadline of January 15? Procedurally, 
the question is where does the Presi- 
dent's authority to conduct foreign 
policy and lead our Armed Forces end, 
and the Congress' constitutional power 
to declare war begin? 
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There is no question that the Presi- 
dent's policy of containing Iraq has 
been enormously successful and enjoys 
universal support. I differ with the 
President only on how to go beyond 
this containment policy in actually 
liberating Kuwait and disarming Sad- 
dam Hussein. The President appears 
ready to go to war. I understand the 
need to, at least, appear we are pre- 
pared to go to war, because a credible 
threat of war can, indeed, actually pre- 
vent war. 

However, for the last 2 months, I 
have encouraged the continuation of 
sanctions and diplomatic efforts. The 
President has successfully orchestrated 
the most encompassing and universally 
supported policy of economic sanctions 
in history. 

If it is agreed, as the President has 
Said, that sanctions are not, and will 
not, work, then the use of economic 
sanctions will no longer be a viable op- 
tion in confronting aggression in the 
future. If we are ready to give up on 
sanctions now, then we will be giving 
up on sanctions forever. If we cannot 
bring а tin-horn, Third World dictator 
to his knees through sanctions that are 
being nearly universally enforced, then 
sanctions will never be successful 
against anyone. Are we ready to accept 
this defeat? 

I, for one, am not ready to cast the 
present or future use of sanctions onto 
the dust-heap of history, because the 
only next step is likely to be war. 

Accordingly, I do not believe the 
President has made the case that sanc- 
tions are not working. As has been 
noted, CIA Director Webster has pub- 
licly disagreed with the President by 
testifying that sanctions are working 
and will continue to weaken Iraq's 
military capability. Now, I understand 
that Director Webster has recently 
modified this assessment by stating 
that sanctions, without a credible show 
of military force, will not lead to Iraq's 
withdrawal from Kuwait. 

Well, Mr. President, I suggest that 
our force of over 400,000 soldiers is a 
credible show of force, and can there- 
fore, along with continued sanctions, 
eventually help force Saddam Hussein 
out of Kuwait. 

Mr. President, the other question 
that was before us revolves around the 
respective contrasting powers of the 
Presidency and Congress in making 
war. This question, Mr. President, will 
never be totally answered. There have 
been around 200 military confronta- 
tions of varying scale in our history 
and only five actual declarations of 
war. In nearly all of these cases, the 
Congress basically abdicated its power 
by merely going along with the Presi- 
dent for various reasons. 

Few will challenge a President's au- 
thority once troops have been commit- 
ted. If Congress does attempt to chal- 
lenge a President, the only arbiter—the 
courts—will refuse to take sides be- 
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cause of the political questions іп- 
volved. 

Even today, Congress is skirting the 
issue. We are not voting on declaring 
war, which is the power the Constitu- 
tion confers upon Congress. We are 
merely voting, at the most, on author- 
izing force, and this is being done over 
5 months after the conflict began. Per- 
haps this fulfills our constitutional 
duty, it is a less than courageous way 
of doing it. Nevertheless, this is the 
procedure that has been taken, and we 
wil have to live with the соп- 
sequences. 

Mr. President, this is a time of ques- 
tioning, but not of division. The major- 
ity leader was correct in saying that 
regardless of the outcome of this de- 
bate, we all agree that Iraq must leave 
Kuwait. 

I have approached the ultimate votes 
with a great deal of soul-searching and 
even sadness. But I have not given up 
hope. 

As а conservative Republican, it ís 
very difficult for me to be the only Re- 
publican to differ with the President on 
such a major issue as war and peace. 
But, I only differ on how to achieve the 
goal of dislodging Iraq from Kuwait— 
not the goal itself. 

Much has been said about the so- 
called new world order and what it 
means. Well, Mr. President, I certainly 
could never be accused of being a cold 
war pacifist. But I am not ready to be 
а new world warrior either. 

Casting any partisanship aside, it ap- 
pears to me that the resolution offered 
by the majority leader and others was 
a reasonable one. While it emphasized 
that sanctions and diplomacy should be 
continued, it left the door open for 
Congress to consider a future declara- 
tion of war or а wider authorization of 
force. At the same time, it authorized 
force to protect our men and women in 
the gulf. To me, this is а prudent 
course of action. 

These decisions should be above any 
partisanship. Now is not the time to 
make something Democrat versus Re- 
publican. These are decisions of con- 
Science. And I was just trying, after a 
tremendous amount of soul-searching, 
to do what I thought was right. 

Mr. BIDEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 
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Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I do not 
want to take advantage of the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Arizona that 
we go back and forth, but I will tell 
him that I will only be about 60 sec- 
onds. 

Mr. President, I strongly support, 
and am pleased to cosponsor, the reso- 
lution offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey. I commend him for his leader- 
ship on this question. 
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The shocking actions of Soviet 
troops in Lithuania in the past 48 hours 
have confirmed our fears—and the dire 
warnings of Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze—that the Soviet Union 
could be sliding into dictatorship. 

Yet these fears and warnings go 
largely unnoticed in the United States, 
where we are preoccupied with the Gulf 
crisis, a crisis that prevents us from 
dealing with other international issues. 
Of course we must give due attention 
to the situation in the Middle East, 
where nearly half a million U.S. troops 
stand poised to heed a call to arms. But 
we must not let the gulf crisis prevent 
us from dealing with equaly important 
events around the world. 

Indeed, I believe that the changes in 
the Soviet system are actually more 
important to the vital interests of the 
United States than is the liberation of 
Kuwait. Only when we learn this lesson 
can we give proper attention, and 
achieve proper perspective, on the rev- 
olution occurring in the U.S.S.R. 

President Bush himself seems not to 
notice; earlier this week, the White 
House issued a perfunctory statement 
declaring that the actions of the Soviet 
troops were  counterproductive, a 
shameful act of acquiescence that he 
will, I predict, come to regret. 

Mr. President, we must send a strong, 
unambiguous message to Moscow that 
the events occurring in Vilnius are 
simply unacceptable. Since President 
Bush will not send it, the Senate must. 
And in hearing this message, the Krem- 
lin must learn that the Soviet Union 
cannot join the Western community of 
nations while such repressive acts con- 
tinue. 

I will say no more at the moment, 
other than to tell the Senator from Ar- 
izona that he has probably regretted 
for a moment he suggested that we go 
back and forth, but hopefully relieved 
that I will not speak any longer on this 
subject, since I have spoken so much in 
the last 2 days on the previous resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I thank 
my good friend from Delaware. Many 
Members of this body are not aware 
that we have been friends for many 
years, and I am always grateful for his 
courtesy and his friendship. 

I am also grateful, Mr. President, for 
the leadership that the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY] is display- 
ing on this issue. I think the Senator 
from Delaware is correct when he 
States that events that are transpiring 
in the Baltic, although overshadowed 
by those in the Persian Gulf, have а 
longer lasting and more significant im- 
pact for world peace than many of us 
realize. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from New Jersey is entirely appro- 
priate in bringing this issue to this 
body. In fact, I question whether Mr. 
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Gorbachev would have been able to act 
with the relative impunity with which 
he has acted in the last few days, if it 
were not for the fact that the attention 
of world and the American people has 
been focused on events in the Persian 
Gulf. 

I will not take a lot of time to dis- 
cuss this situation, because there is lit- 
tle I need do to elaborate on the re- 
marks of the Senator from New Jersey, 
except to say that they are true. 

I do, however, want to say that the 
issue is not simply Lithuania, it is 
freedom throughout the Soviet Union. 
No state is safe where tanks and para- 
troopers rule instead of freely elected 
representatives: Lithuania today, Esto- 
nia tomorrow, Latvia, Georgia, 
Azerbaidzhan. 

If we allow President Gorbachev's ac- 
tions to go unchecked, unpunished, al- 
most uncommented upon, how can we 
hope that he will end the kind of be- 
havior that we condemned so strongly 
in 1956 after the invasion of Budapest, 
and then again in 1968 in Czecho- 
slovakia? 

The Senator from New Jersey has 
also pointed out a fact that I am afraid 
most Americans do not appreciate. Тһе 
United States has never recognized the 
incorporation of the Baltic States na- 
tions into the Soviet Union. They re- 
main sovereign nations, and Moscow 
must now respect their sovereignty. We 
cannot again let them fall under the 
darkness of tyranny. The United States 
must make clear to Mr. Gorbachev 
that all the progress that we have 
made in the past few years is going to 
come to naught unless he reverses his 
actions. 

Mr. President, we also must recog- 
nize that some of the most important 
leaders in the Soviet Union share this 
view. Boris Yeltsin, the President of 
the Republic of Russia, has strongly 
protested the use of military force 
against the Baltics, according to an AP 
wire story dated today. President 
Yeltsin also warned that this action in 
the Baltics could provoke violence in 
other regions and unleash wide-scale 
civil conflict. 

Mr. President, that warning does not 
come from an American; it comes from 
Boris Yeltsin, the freely elected Presi- 
dent of the largest republic of the So- 
viet Union. It also is а strong and ur- 
gent warning. President Yeltsin, with 
our Ambassador, said he personally de- 
livered the statement to Mr. Gorba- 
chev. 

If Boris Yeltsin is that concerned I 
think we should be also. In fact, what 
we are seeing today is a test of whether 
the cold war has really ended. I have 
believed for some months that the cold 
war is over, but I and all Americans 
may now have to rethink that opinion. 
We may rapidly see a reawakening of 
all the tensions that characterized our 
relations with the Soviet Union after 
World War II, if something is not done. 
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We тау see the Soviet Union turn back 
to authoritarianism and militarism. 

We cannot simply stand aside and 
watch this happen. This Congress and 
this Government must now ask itself 
what flow of trade and what aid we 
should extend to the Soviet Union in 
light of its recent actions. 

Mr. President, I do not want to see 
Soviet children starve. None of us do. I 
think we enacted the right policy, and 
executed the right actions, when we 
sent food and gave food credits to the 
Soviet Union. We should not halt that 
flow of food now. However, al] our 
other aid and assistance must be re- 
evaluated in light of these events. We 
cannot allow any leader of any nation, 
no matter how dearly we want peace, 
to trample on the basic human rights 
to which they are entitled and this Na- 
tion has so often sacrificed its young 
men and women in defense of in all 
four corners of the globe. 

I not only urge all my colleagues to 
support the implementation of the very 
important resolution by the Senator 
from New Jersey, I urge the American 
people and executive branch of this 
Government to take notice of the trag- 
ic events that are transpiring and to do 
everything in our power to bring them 
to an immediate halt. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the indul- 
gence of my colleagues, and I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
WIRTH). The Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. AKAKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 1 
minute as though in morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 


THE AUTHORITY TO USE FORCE IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. АКАКА. Mr. President, now that 
the Senate has passed Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 and the other body its 
companion measure, President Bush 
will have the authority to use military 
force in the Middle East. The people of 
American have now heard from the 
Congress and have heard from the ad- 
ministration, so our Nation will move 
forward with what the Senate and the 
House has voted on. 

I rise today, Mr. President, only to 
urge President Bush to exercise pa- 
tience, and give international 
embargos, blockades, sanctions, and di- 
plomacy a chance to work. He owes 
this to our country. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 
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THE BALTICS AND THE MIDDLE 
EAST 
Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I want 
to comment on two or three 5 
and I also will attempt to be brief here. 
I want to begin by strongly supporting 
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the statements of Senator BRADLEY, 
Senator Dopp, and others with respect 
to expressing great concern and dis- 
tress about the events in the Baltic 
States that have been presented here. 

I mentioned these in my remarks 
yesterday. But clearly the assault by 
Soviet forces into Lithuania and the 
clear effort to intimidate the other 
captive nations that now have put in 
place democratic practices and govern- 
ments within their respective republics 
is a matter of grave concern, and I am 
troubled that our Government is not 
doing much about it. I understand why. 
We are distracted in large measure by 
the events in the Persian Gulf, but I 
suspect as well that we are soft-ped- 
dling events going on in what is called 
the Soviet Union because we do not 
want to rock the boat with respect to 
the fact that the Soviets have given us 
some measure of support for the propo- 
sition of undertaking an American war 
in the Persian Gulf. So, in a sense, part 
of the price that we are paying, or so it 
appears to me, for Soviet support of 
our Persian Gulf policy is the fact that 
we seem to be doing very little to im- 
press strongly on Gorbachev and the 
other military leaders in the Soviet 
Union that what they are doing in the 
Baltic States is outrageous and it is 
wrong and it ought to be stopped now. 

I wrote the President a letter the 
other day, on the 10th of this month, 
on this subject, and that letter was 
signed, in addition, by Senators DIXON, 
KERRY, BRADLEY, D’AMATO, LEVIN, 
GLENN, COATS, DECONCINI, WALLOP, 
INOUYE, and MIKULSKI. But for the need 
to conclude the circulation for signa- 
tures in order to get the letter to the 
President, I am sure we could have 
gained many more. That letter calls 
upon the President to use the strength 
and leverage of this Government to 
work in a restraining way on the forces 
that are being applied in such a brutal 
fashion against people who only want 
the right to be self-governing in the 
Baltic States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous соп- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter dated January 10, 1991, to the 
President. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, January 10, 1991. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
The White House, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We are deeply con- 
cerned over this morning's reports of Soviet 
troop movements in Lithuania, which come 
on the heels of the announced deployment of 
Soviet paratroopers into the Baltic States to 
enforce conscription of Baltic citizens into 
the Soviet Army. This development has dra- 
matically heightened tensions and instabil- 
ity in the Baltic States, and we urge you to 
take immediate steps to prevent a further 
deterioration of the situation there. 

Today's disturbing events—the latest in a 
series of increasingly provocative and in- 
timidating actions by Soviet officials toward 
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the Baltic states—appear to legitimize the 
Baltic leaders’ fears of a violent Soviet 
crackdown in the Baltics. 

Over the past several months, calls have 
come from Moscow to dissolve the duly- 
elected parliaments of the Baltic States and 
impose rule by presidential decree. Soviet 
President Gorbachev has sharply intensified 
his anti-independence rhetoric, and omi- 
nously replaced the relatively moderate In- 
terior Minister Bakatin with the widely 
feared and hated former Latvian KGB Chief 
Pugo. Soviet KGB Chief Kryuchkov has ac- 
cused the nationalist movements of being 
“masterminded” by foreign espionage orga- 
nizations ‘‘waging an undeclared war" on the 
USSR. And, in Riga last month, over 500 So- 
viet military officers from the Baltic region 
called for the use of “аП possible measures 
up to and including martial law“ to defend 
the unity of the USSR." 

This Cold War rhetoric has been accom- 
panied by hostile actions as well. In Novem- 
ber, anti-army protesters in Lithuania were 
sprayed with water hoses, fired on with 
blanks and beaten by Soviet soldiers. In Lat- 
via, over a dozen explosions have rocked 
Riga and other cities since December, or- 
chestrated, in the opinion of the Latvian 
government, by pro-Soviet forces in order to 
create a sense of instability and provide a 
pretext for introducing presidential rule. 
Last week, special "Black Beret’’ forces of 
the Soviet Interior Ministry occupied the 
central publishing establishment in Riga, 
placed its director under house arrest, held 
Latvia's vice president at gunpoint, and 
opened fire on a Latvian Interior Ministry 
vehicle. 

Our government must make it absolutely 
clear to Moscow that our involvement in the 
Gulf does not in any way diminish our com- 
mitment to Baltic freedom. First and fore- 
most, President Gorbachev must know that 
US-Soviet relations will suffer—including 
the suspension of economic benefits to his 
country—unless Moscow replaces its current 
aggressive tactics with good-faith negotia- 
tions on the restoration of Baltic independ- 
ence. 

Second, given our 50-year non-recognition 
policy, which rejects Soviet illegal occupa- 
tion of the Baltic States, we view any forced 
conscription of Baltic citizens into the So- 
viet military as a blatant violation of the 
1949 Geneva Convention. We urge you to 
raise the issue of forced conscription in the 
United Nations and other appropriate inter- 
national forums. 

Rather than appearing to reward the Sovi- 
ets’ use of military intimidation, we must 
impress upon them that, as Foreign Minister 
Shevardnadze so courageously stated, the 
greatest threat to progress in the USSR lies 
not in nationalism and democracy but in a 
return to dictatorship. 

Sincerely, 

Donald W. Riegle, Alan J. Dixon, John F. 
Kerry, Alfonse D'Amato, John Glenn, 
Dennis DeConcini, Daniel K. Inouye, 
Bill Bradley, Carl Levin, Dan Coats, 
Malcolm Wallop, Barbara A. Mikulski, 
U.S. Senators. 

As I said yesterday, on the issue in 
the Baltic States today, we have an 
issue of democracy on the line. It is not 
democracy that is on the line in Ku- 
wait. It has not been, is not now, and 
will not be in the future. That country 
has been ruled by a monarchy. I do not 
happen to care much for monarchies, 
but I care very much for democracies, 
and I would like to see more effort by 
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our Government іп behalf of the de- 
fense of the democracies in the Baltic 
States. Now is the time to show that 
kind of concern by our Government 
and not be so focused alone on the Per- 
sian Gulf that we fail to respond ade- 
quately at a time of crisis іп the Baltic 
States. 

Next, if I may, I wish to comment 
very briefly on the votes that we have 
had here today because I think they re- 
quire some reflection. 

Ав I read the vote totals on S. 1 and 
S. 2, I draw from that that 47 Senators 
here today said by their votes, ‘‘Stop 
the rush to war.“ 

On the other side there were 52 votes, 
Senators who are prepared to authorize 
and see our country undertake a war at 
this time. That division, as close as it 
was, says to me that starting an Amer- 
ісап war now is not а wise course of ac- 
tion. There is not the kind of broad 
consensus in the land or in this Cham- 
ber that I think is needed for a step 
that is as awesome and as transforming 
as that step will be. 

Someone said in the debate earlier 
today that we really cannot afford to 
keep our military forces out there in 
the field much longer without using 
them, without throwing them into bat- 
tle. As I listened to that I thought to 
myself that history proves just the re- 
verse. Think about it for a minute. 
After World War II, in order to main- 
tain stability in Europe, we stationed 
hundreds of thousands of American 
combat troops in that area of the 
world. They are there today. They have 
been there for some 45 years, hundreds 
of thousands of them. And they are 
there this very minute in Europe. 

So regarding the idea that a policy of 
deploying force and keeping it in place 
and not starting а war is somehow bad 
strategy or unworkable strategy, our 
history is exactly to the reverse and we 
have seen that strategy work. We now 
see the Soviet Union in a form of col- 
lapse. We have not seen additional ag- 
gressive efforts taken in Europe. And 
the deployment of those American 
forces without a war, without shots 
being fired, over four decades, has been 
а strategy that worked for this coun- 
try. 

So we have time, I think, to give our 
sanctions policy, give the economic 
embargo, give the diplomatic efforts, 
an appropriate period of time to work. 

We have let them work, in effect, in 
Europe for 45 years. So the notion that 
we have to rush into а war with some- 


body else's sons and daughters I think - 


is а dangerous notion and I do not 
think it is the strategy that we ought 
to follow at this time. 

I want to say something about the 
independence and courage, in my view, 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GRASS- 
LEY]. I used to serve in that party some 
years back. And in either party it is 
not easy to be а person who casts а dis- 
senting vote, particularly if the Presi- 
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dent of your party is seeking your sup- 
port on an issue, and particularly one 
of this scope and scale. It is very dif- 
ficult to have what it takes to be inde- 
pendent enough of mind to cast a vote 
that you think is right, despite the 
pressure that is present. 

I know something of that pressure 
because I have lived through that exact 
same experience in the other party. So 
my hat is off to Senator GRASSLEY for 
the strength of his convictions. I think 
his independence of mind and his will- 
ingness to vote his conscience under 
the circumstances is a real mark of the 
strength of that particular man. 

In saying that I do not degrade any- 
body else's decisions or purposes, or 
what-have-you. But I think he deserves 
to be acknowledged. I wanted to make 
that comment. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 


THE IMPACT OF ECONOMIC SANC- 
TIONS ON IRAQ AND CONSULTA- 
TIONS 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, during 
this debate I made available to my col- 
leagues a letter by Judge William Web- 
Ster, the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence, on the impact of sanctions on 
Iraq. I will ask to have a copy of Judge 
Webster's letter printed in the RECORD 
with my remarks. The refined judg- 
ments in this letter are the product of 
5 months of in-depth analysis by the 
intelligence community, and I urge all 
Members to study it carefully. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
Washington, DC, January 10, 1991. 
Hon. LES ASPIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN; This is in response to 
your letter of January 9, 1991, in which you 
ask for an updated assessment of the impact 
of sanctions on Iraq and on the policies of 
Saddam Hussein subsequent to my testi- 
mony before your committee in December. 
In that testimony, as you accurately noted, 
I observed that the sanctions were effective 
technically and that they were being felt 
economically and eventually would be felt 
militarily in some areas. I also testified that 
there was no evidence that sanctions would 
mandate a change in Saddam Hussein’s be- 
havior and that there was no evidence when 
or even if they would force him out of Ku- 
wait. 

You now ask me to: (1) address the impact 
of the sanctions on the economy and popu- 
lace of Iraq and on the operational effective- 
ness of its military if left in place for an- 
other six to 12 months; (2) address the ques- 
tion of how Iraq’s defensive abilities might 
be affected by the sanctions on the one hand 
and by having additional time to prepare on 
the other if sanctions are allowed to work 
for another six to 12 months; and (3) address 
the likelihood that sanctions, again if left in 
place for another six to 12 months, could in- 
duce Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. 
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UN sanctions have shut off nearly all 
Traq’s trade and financial activity and weak- 
ened its economy, but disruptions in most 
sectors are not serious yet. The impact of 
sanctions has varied by sector. The most se- 
rious impact so far has been on the financial 
sector, where hard currency shortages have 
led Baghdad to take a variety of unusual 
steps to conserve or raise even small 
amounts of foreign exchange. For the popu- 
lace, the most serious impact has been infla- 
tion. 

The ability of the Iraqi ground forces to 
defend Kuwait and southern Iraq is unlikely 
to be substantially eroded over the next six 
to twelve months even if effective. sanctions 
can be maintained. This is especially true if 
Iraq does not believe a coalition attack is 
likely during this period. Iraq’s infantry and 
artillery forces—the key elements of Iraq's 
initial defense—probably would not suffer 
significantly as a result of sanctions. Iraq 
can easily maintain the relatively simple So- 
viet-style weaponry of its infantry and 
atillery units and can produce virtually all 
of the ammunition for these forces domesti- 
cally. Moreover, these forces will have addi- 
tional opportunity to extend and reinforce 
their fortifications along the Saudi border, 
thereby increasing their defensive strength. 
Iraq’s armored and mechanized forces will be 
degraded somewhat from continued sanc- 
tions. The number of inoperable Iraqi ar- 
mored and other vehicles will grow gradually 
and the readiness of their crews will decline 
as Baghdad is forced to curb its training ac- 
tivities. Iraq has large stocks of spare parts 
and other supplies, however, which will ame- 
liorate the effect of these problems. On bal- 
ance, the marginal decline of combat power 
in Baghdad's armored units probably would 
be offset by the simultaneous improvement 
of its defensive fortifications. While the mili- 
tary, especially the army, has been protected 
from the impact of sanctions by stockpiling 
and minimal usage, during a military action 
the impact would be more profound as equip- 
ment and needed parts are expended. 

Iraq’s Air Force and air defenses are likely 
to be hit far more severely than its Army, if 
effective sanctions are maintained for an- 
other six to twelve months. This degradation 
will diminish Iraq’s ability to defend its stra- 
tegic assets from air attack and reduce its 
ability to conduct similar attacks on its 
neighbors, It would have only a marginal im- 
pact on Saddam's ability to hold Kuwait and 
southern Iraq. The Iraqi Air Force is not 
likely to play a major role in any battle for 
Kuwait. 

In December, during my appearance before 
the House Armed Services Committee, I 
noted that while we can look ahead several 
months and predict the gradual deteriora- 
tion of the Iraqi economy, it is more difficult 
to assess how or when these conditions will 
cause Saddam to modify his behavior. Our 
judgment remains that, even if sanctions 
continue to be enforced for an additional six 
to 12 months, economic hardship alone is un- 
likely to compel Saddam to retreat from Ku- 
wait or cause regime-threatening popular 
discontent in Iraq. The economic impact of 
sanctions is likely to be increasingly serious, 
with conspicuous hardships and dislocations. 
Nevertheless, Saddam currently appears 
willing to accept even a subsistence economy 
in а continued attempt to outlast the inter- 
national resolve to maintain the sanctions, 
especially if the threat of war recedes sig- 
nificantly. He probably continues to believe 
that Iraq can endure sanctions longer than 
the international coalition will hold and 
hopes that avoiding war will buy him time to 
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negotiate a settlement more favorable to 
him 


We have seen little hard evidence to sug- 
gest that Saddam is politically threatened 
by the current hardships endured by the pop- 
ulace. Moreover, Saddam has taken few ac- 
tions that would indicate he is concerned 
about the stability of his regime. Assessing 
the populace's flash point is difficult, but we 
believe it is high because Iraqis have borne 
considerable hardship in the past. During its 
eight-year war with Iran, for example, Iraq 
endured a combination of economic difficul- 
ties, very high casualties, and repeated mis- 
sile and air attacks on major cities without 
any serious public disturbances. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. WEBSTER, 
Director of Central Intelligence. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, during 
the course of the debate, several Sen- 
ators have urged the President to con- 
tinue to rely only on sanctions. They 
believe that sanctions are having an ef- 
fect, and will have a greater effect as 
time goes on. The President, our de- 
ployed troops, our Nation need only to 
have the patience to let sanctions go 
on and see if they work. Under this po- 
sition, the threat of force would be de- 
coupled, and shelved. 

Because the issues before us are so 
grave, we must seek to have as clear an 
understanding of the impact of all 
courses of action as possible. We must 
be particularly vigilant when assessing 
the impact of sanctions, because this 
option is inherently seductive—it of- 
fers the prospect of avoiding the dif- 
ficult decision to put in place an au- 
thorization for the use of force. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt that 
Sanctions are having an impact. But 
how much—now and for the forseeable 
future. The economic embargo has re- 
duced to a trickle Iraq's ability to im- 
port and export goods and services. It 
has, as а consequence, reduced the sup- 
ply of domestic goods and services. 
Certain sectors of the Iraqi economy 
are performing at less than preembargo 
levels. Some goods have disappeared 
from Iraqi stores, and the price of oth- 
ers have skyrocketed. Тһе financial 
sector has been particularly hurt. 

But these are conditions with which 
the Iraqis can cope. Not one sector of 
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the economy necessary for the func- 
tioning of Iragi society has collapsed 
and, while the impact of sanctions will 
grow worse, no key sector is likely to 
crash over the next 6 to 12 months—if 
ever. DCI Webster, reflecting the con- 
sidered judgment of the intelligence 
community, has stated: Saddam cur- 
rently appears willing to accept even à 
subsistence economy in a continued at- 
tempt to outlast the internaional re- 
solve to maintain sanctions, especially 
if the threat of war recedes signifi- 
cantly.” 

Equally important, Judge Webster 
indicated that Saddam has taken few 
of the steps that a leader would take if 
he were concerned that the sanctions 
were destabilizing his regime. DCI 
Webster further went on to note that 
the Iraqis capacity to endure hardship 
appears high. During its 8-year war 
with Iran," he notes, Iraq endured a 
combination of economic difficulties, 
very high casualties, and repeated mis- 
sile and air attacks on major cities 
without any serious public disturb- 
ances.” 

Similarly, while sanctions will slow- 
ly but surely erode some of Saddam’s 
combat capability, it will have a neg- 
ligible impact on that component of 
combat power on which he relies 
most—ground forces. Simply put, 
ground forces equipment does not erode 
quickly, and it is easily maintained by 
the large stocks of Iraqi spare parts 
and by parts that can be manufactured 
by the Iraqis themselves. Moreover, the 
impact of sanctions is offset by the si- 
multaneous improvement in fortifica- 
tions—minefields, concrete barriers, 
trenches capable of being filled with 
oil, and barbed wire, 

As we project what the impact of 
sanctions will be on both the Iraqi 
economy and military, we must also 
realize that with each passing month, 
it will be more and more difficult to 
maintain the embargo. Leakages will 
grow, and they will further offset the 
impact of sanctions. 

Aside from a strict discussion of 
sanctions, we must also recognize that 
with every month that passes, the con- 
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sequences of Iraq's occupation of Ku- 
wait grow greater and greater—as Ku- 
waiti's are tortured, killed, and re- 
moved from Kuwait, and as its wealth 
and infrastructure are stolen and de- 
stroyed. Reversing the consequences of 
this brutal occupation will be harder 
and harder, and is not fully possible 
even if Saddam left Kuwait today. 

To wrap up, Mr. President, based on 
the judgments of Judge Webster and 
other experts, I must conclude that 
sanctions alone will not force Saddam 
Hussein out of Kuwait, certainly not in 
the foreseeable future. This past 
Wednesday, the Iraqi Foreign Minister 
Tariq Aziz publicly stated that Iraq 
will closely watch the debate in Con- 
gress. Saddam Hussein will never seri- 
ously consider leaving Kuwait unless 
he is convinced that the prospect of a 
military engagement is credible and 
that he faces the possibility of a deci- 
sive defeat. Congress, in Saddam Hus- 
sein’s mind, holds the key. 

In short, if we support the President, 
then he will have a powerful and per- 
suasive tool to convince Saddam to 
leave Kuwait. Such support does not 
mean that the President will imme- 
diately attack Kuwait; it does mean 
that we have done our duty—we have 
given the President all the tools to 
give peace its last, and perhaps, best 
chance. 

On one other matter, I want to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues, the 
history of the consultation between the 
President, and his senior advisers, and 
the Congress since the beginning of the 
Persian Gulf crisis. It can be said, I be- 
lieve, that President Bush has con- 
sulted with the Congress to a degree 
which far exceeds any prior records of 
consultations between the executive 
and legislative branches. I commend 
and thank the President for this will- 
ingness to work with the Congress, and 
ask unanimous consent that the pre- 
viously mentioned history be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the history 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS/BRIEFINGS/MEETINGS ON PERSIAN GULF—JULY 27, 1990—JANUARY 10, 1991—Continued 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I wish 
to join other Senators in acknowledg- 
ing a deep sense of gratitude to the in- 
frastructure of the U.S. Senate, who 
have really been put to a true test dur- 
ing this extraordinary period of the 
last several days, particularly our new 
Sergeant at Arms, Ms. Pope, and her 
staff, and many others for providing 
the ability of this institution to con- 
duct the most historic deliberation 
that I have participated in in my brief 
Senate career. 

I should also like to acknowledge my 
appreciation to the staff of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, both the 
majority and the minority, for the 
services they rendered all members of 
our committee during the course of the 
debate. 

Last, Mr. President, I wish to ac- 
knowledge my deep respect for the 
Chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, Mr. NUNN, who con- 
sulted with me throughout this debate 
in a spirit of bipartisanship and fair- 
ness. It is a relationship that I value 
and one that I know will continue long 
into the future. 

This was a difficult day for all Mem- 
bers of the Senate, but particularly 
stressful for some who stepped up and 
assumed the heavy burdens of leader- 
ship. That most respectfully includes 
our majority leader who, again, was 


available at any and all times for pur- 
poses of consultation, and of course my 
leader, the Republican leader, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, Mr. DOLE. 

I have had the opportunity to work 
very, very steadily and closely with 
him throughout this debate, and I 
value his leadership. 

This was a most grave, somber expe- 
rience for all. The Senate fulfilled the 
awsome duty of meeting its constitu- 
tional responsibility as а coequal 
branch of our Government. We pray to 
God that conflict can be avoided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 


THE PERSIAN GULF 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, before 
this very important day passes, I would 
like to comment about what is, in my 
mind, the very clear irony about the 
decision we took today and about the 
events that might transpire from this 
decision. 

When Iraq invaded Kuwait, the Presi- 
dent of the United States embarked 
upon a policy, the premise of which 
was that he sought international jus- 
tification and support for whatever ac- 
tions he might choose to take in the 
Persian Gulf. 

Indeed, having been a former Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, he sought 
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U.N. support for any action he might 
take. The United Nations passed reso- 
lutions condemning Iraq for the inva- 
sion, for the hostage taking, imple- 
menting sanctions, putting teeth in 
sanctions, and finally authorizing the 
use of force. 

The underlying premise of all of 
these actions, indeed of the United Na- 
tions, is that what collective security 
attempts to do is to counter the inva- 
sion of one nation state by another na- 
tion state. Indeed that was Woodrow 
Wilson's dream. It was Woodrow Wil- 
son's hope that aggression by one na- 
tion state against another could be 
contained and controlled by collective 
security through the apparatus and 
resolutions of the League of Nations. 

The President has sought to have hís 
policy ratified by the United Nations 
through those resolutions. One does 
not know what will happen now. Inevi- 
tably, if force is used, part of the jus- 
tification for that force will be the res- 
olutions passed in the United Nations 
and that use of force, at great cost, 
both in American lives and in billions 
of taxpayers' dollars, could very well 
achieve its stated objective, which is 
the get Iraq out of Kuwait. 

Mr. President, the President has 
achieved his objective up to this point 
and if force is used, the resolution jus- 
tifies his action. Indeed, I assume that 
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it is this path that leads people in the 
administration to talk about the emer- 
gence of what they call а new world 
order; in this case, an effort that might 
involve military force to counter ag- 
gression. 

But the question occurs to me—and 
this is the irony at this stage—is that 
going to be the nature of the threat to 
our world over the next generation? Is 
the nature of the threat to our security 
going to come from one nation state 
invading another nation state? 

I submit to the Senate today the 
thought that this will not be the na- 
ture of the bulk of our threats over the 
next generation. If there is one thing 
that we see emerging in many places of 
the world, it is à kind of burgeoning 
pluralism in which you find ethnic, ra- 
cial, and religious expression blossom- 
ing; we find it bursting; we find it con- 
fronting other truths, held equally fer- 
vently by other people, equal and oppo- 
site truths, sometimes. 

Frequently those disagreements be- 
come violent. Indeed, I assert that vio- 
lence in our world will become increas- 
ingly ethnic, racial, and religious, and 
that the apparatus that was set up and 
conceived in the early 20th century 
through the League of Nations, and the 
United Nations and is à basis and jus- 
tification for the policy that the Bush 
administration follows today, will be- 
come less and less relevant, 

For example, Kashmir, Tibet, Hun- 
garian minorities in Romania; anti- 
Semitism, conflict between Islam and 
Christian, racial conflict. 

Mr. President, these are more dif- 
ficult questions than Woodrow Wilson 
ever envisioned the United Nations 
could ever successfully address. Yet, I 
believe these are the questions that 
will fundamentally confront our world 
over the next generation. 

So where there is some ominous feel- 
ing about what might transpire, some 
hope, in terms of having any action 
justified by the United Nations, I 
would like to simply note for the 
record that there is much more think- 
ing that must be done. There is much 
more effort that has to be made to deal 
with what I believe will increasingly be 
the sources of conflict in our world. 

One of my hopes is that what tran- 
spires in the Persian Gulf in the next 
month will not make coming to terms 
with those racial, ethnic, and religious 
conflicts more difficult. That was, in 
part, one of the bases of my opposition 
to the resolution offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia, a belief 
that a massive use of force could dras- 
tically harm communication between 
the Arab world and the United States. 

So, Mr. President, I pause to make 
these comments at this time only be- 
cause I think that they are issues that 
this debate has not begun to address 
and that our world has to address for 
what we hope is a truly peaceful, stable 
world order. 
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USE OF UNITED STATES ARMED 
FORCES PURSUANT TO U.N. SE- 
CURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 
678 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, House Joint Res- 
olution 77, just received from the 
House of Representatives, is deemed 
read a third time and passed and the 
motion to reconsider that vote is laid 
upon the table. 

So the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 77) 
was deemed passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. BUMPERS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 


THE GULF RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
spoke on Thursday evening regarding 
the two resolutions which we just 
voted on in a very highly charged and 
dramatic time in the Senate an hour 
ago. I would like to make a few addi- 
tional comments about that vote. 

First of all, I do not question the sin- 
cerity of a single Senator as to why he 
or she voted the way they did. I have 
never seen a time where I thought par- 
tisanship played a smaller role, even 
though the votes might indicate other- 
wise. 

I think the American people mostly— 
though they are divided deeply over 
this whole issue—instinctively want to 
support the President, but they are not 
prepared to go to war. 

My mail and my phone calls have 
been evenly divided for some time, 
even though for the first 4% months of 
our presence in Saudi Arabia, since the 
invasion of Kuwait by Iraq, my mail 
had been running about 10 to 1 against 
war. 

Mr. President, there is a side of me— 
in the interest of candor—that would 
like to launch at least a preemptive 
strike immediately to take out all the 
chemical and biological weapons, stor- 
age and manufacturing facilities, and 
to eliminate all of Saddam Hussein's 
nuclear facilities, even though I think 
he is probably a long time away from 
developing a deliverable nuclear weap- 
on. I am talking about years. 

Mr. ROBB assumed the Chair. 

Mr. BUMPERS. But, Mr. President, 
my vote today was calculated on the 
proposition that force should be the 
last alternative and that constitu- 
tionally I had a duty to either agree to 
give the President authority to com- 
mence hostilities any time on or after 
next Tuesday ог to join the ''Wait- 
Just-a-Minute Club" and say let us 
wait a few more days, а few more 
weeks without giving up the option for 
the use of force sometime before sum- 
mer sets in, and the belief that diplo- 
macy and the sanctions ought to be al- 
lowed to at least be given every 
chance. 
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I am mildly optimistic about de 
Cuellar's visit to Baghdad, and I think 
Saddam would much rather cut a deal 
with the Secretary General of the Unit- 
ed Nations or the President of France 
than he would with us. I think that if 
Saddam believes that he is going to 
have to leave Kuwait and all the 100 
Members of this body believe that, he 
may be prepared to do it by negotiat- 
ing something with somebody else. 
That is fine. President Bush, to his 
credit, has said that is fine with him. 
But whatever they agree to cannot be а 
condition for his withdrawal. 

The other thing, Mr. President, is 
what do we lose by waiting 30, 60, or 90 
days? The answer is we not only do not 
lose anything, we gain. The reason we 
gain is because everyday that passes 
because of the embargo, Saddam's mili- 
tary apparatus is denigrated, one more 
tank without a tread, one more person- 
nel carrier without an engine, one 
more antidefense site that has been de- 
graded and inoperable and highly so- 
phisticated aircraft unable to fly for 
lack of spare parts. Whereas we still 
have 50,000 to 100,000 men on the way to 
Saudi Arabia. So we become stronger 
in the next 60 to 90 days and he be- 
comes weaker. We lose nothing if we 
wait. 

But to repeat the ultimate argument, 
it is this: When we talk about 1 to 
20,000 men and women dying, I am talk- 
ing about Americans. 

You do not have to search your con- 
science very long among the 100 Sen- 
ators to answer the question would it 
be better to take that chance, what- 
ever it is, no matter how slight, to 
allow diplomacy or the sanctions or 
both to work and avoid that kind of 
bloodshed, or should we just preempt a 
strike right now, commence hostilities, 
because we know that Saddam is a ty- 
rant. That is not a sufficient justifica- 
tion. There are tyrants all over the 
world. We have been in bed with a lot 
of them. 

Everybody knows we would have a 
very difficult time maintaining 430,000 
men and women in the desert for an- 
other 8 months. I do not know whether 
we could do it or not. General 
Schwarzkopf said we could but that it 
would be infinitely preferable to spend 
another summer in the sun than it 
would be to start the killing. That is 
our field commander in Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. President, there is another side 
of me that worries about what our 
vital interests are. When I spoke 
Thursday evening in this Chamber, I 
pointed out I thought we understood 
what our vital interests were in Viet- 
nam and we found out, after 55,000 men 
had been killed and 700,000 wounded, 
that we had no vital interest in Viet- 
nam. 

How many wars have been fought 
throughout history, and how many 
lives have been lost as a result of a pre- 
mature action, maybe because of some- 
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body's macho feelings out on his cuff, 
maybe because somebody felt he had to 
show how tough he was and could not 
wait to prove it? There have been a lot 
of miscalculations in some of those 
wars, too. 

Mr. President, when you start this 
war, everybody knows that you are 
going to have long-lasting terrorism all 
over the world. Everybody knows that 
it is going to cost us roughly $2 billion 
а day for every day combat goes on to 
add to our already $400 billion deficit. 
Everybody knows that we will incur 
Arab enmity as far into the future as 
anybody can foresee. And those are 
only а part of the down side. 

Yet all 100 Senators, regardless of 
how they voted, agree that we will win 
the war. We are all agreed that Saddam 
must leave Kuwait. We are all agreed, 
above all else, Mr. President, that once 
hostilities begin, whether it is Tuesday 
or a month from Tuesday, or 2 months 
from Tuesday, every Member of Con- 
gress and certainly 100 Members of the 
Senate will support our troops with 
every conceivable weapon we can pro- 
vide them to make sure they prevail 
and have the best opportunity in the 
world of prevailing. Everybody knows 
that we will circle the wagons once the 
Shooting starts. That is not the issue. 

Mr. President, there is another point 
that I must make, though it is not to- 
tally on target, as to why I voted the 
way I did. That is, I have not ever had 
it satisfactorily explained to me—and I 
tell you, a lot of my mail reflects that 
in my State a lot of people have never 
had it satisfactorily explained to 
them—why is it that it is the United 
States that must put up the money, 
the manpower and shed the blood, vir- 
tually all of it, to secure Middle East- 
ern oil for other countries, the con- 
tribution of which is minimal and al- 
most nonexistent. 

That is not to say we are not a world 
leader and must act like one. That is 
not to say that Saddam must be dealt 
with. But this coalition of Syria and 
Egypt, for example, is not only fragile; 
it may not exist once the shooting 
starts. There is no commitment from 
Syria or Egypt that they will set one 
foot inside Iraq. Maybe Kuwait but not 
Iraq. And if Israel is brought into the 
war and feels forced to retaliate, the 
point has been made over and over and 
over again on this floor, you can al- 
most certainly forget the coalition. It 
will cease to exist. 

Mubarak, Assad, no Arab leader can 
survive fighting on the side of Israel, or 
be perceived by their people as fighting 
alongside of Israel. 

It is a very tenuous situation. The 
President has been applauded time and 
time again during the last 3 days for 
putting the coalition together, and I 
join it. I am pleased because he went to 
the international community, the 
United Nations. I am doubly pleased 
that he came to the Congress and said, 
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“T need your backing, I need your sup- 
port, and you have the constitutional 
duty to decide what my powers аге.” 
He just received authority from both 
Houses to commence hostilities any 
time on Tuesday or thereafter. While 
my side did not prevail, the President 
deserves credit for having done so. 

Mr. President, what are our vital in- 
terests? Is it the restoration of an 
emir? Kuwait is hardly a democracy. I 
have heard one Senator, I believe, on 
the floor say they treat their camels 
better than they do their women. 

But I harken back to the time when 
I was vociferously opposed to 
reflagging Kuwaiti tankers during the 
Iraq-Iran War. I was opposed to it for 
what I thought were cogent, compel- 
ling reasons; namely, that while we put 
flags on their tankers to help them get 
their oil past Iran and Iranian ships in 
the Persian Gulf, their warships in the 
Persian Gulf, and while we spent $20 
million of American taxpayers' money 
to reflag Kuwaiti tankers, they would 
not let an American airplane land on 
one of their airstrips or an American 
ship berth in their ports. And it is hard 
for me to forget that. 

Well, Mr. President, I hope that ev- 
erything turns out well. If we go to war 
next week or the week after, we will 
never know whether the casualties we 
suffer could have been avoided. We will 
never know whether the sanctions and 
diplomacy might have worked if we 
had given it a little more time. And as 
I pointed out earlier, bear in mind that 
the time we are spending is in our 
favor. Time is on our side. 

If de Cuellar strikes а deal with Sad- 
dam on Monday, Tuesday, or whenever, 
and Saddam agrees to start his with- 
drawal, with no conditions, and some- 
body comes up to me and says, ''Sen- 
ator, looks like your vote was wrong," 
I will say I am pleased. I will be happy 
to live with that. 

But there is another side to it. If it 
does not, and it becomes a very dicey 
Situation, we will never know whether 
war was necessary or not. 

Mr. President, I must tell you that 
there is not a single boy or girl in 
Saudi Arabia that is the son or daugh- 
ter of a single Member of the United 
States Senate, I understand there are 
two youngsters who are sons of House 
Members. 

But I would be less than candid if I 
didn't ask a simple rhetorical question. 
Would the vote have been the same if 
we had a draft, and rich people and 
middle-class people and lower middle- 
class people and poor people were all 
sharing or were prepared to share in 
the bloodshed? 

Everyone ought to ask themselves 
the question, and perhaps that is a de- 
bate that we might want to start in the 
Senate sometime in the not-too-distant 
future. 

This is the first time we have fought 
& war, Mr. President, quite like this, 
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where everybody in the Army is a vol- 
unteer. They tell me morale is high 
there. I hope it is, and I pray it is. And 
I pray for the lives of every single per- 
son there, and the well-being of their 
families that are still] here. I pray that 
some sort of a truce or peace will be ac- 
complished there in the very near fu- 
ture, and before these hostilities that 
will end God knows when. 
I yield the floor. 


TERRY ANDERSON 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to inform my colleagues that today 
marks the 2,128th day that Terry An- 
derson has been held captive in Leb- 
anon. 

Mr. President, I suggest that absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ROBB). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 3:58 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, опе of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following joint resolution, in which it 
requests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.J. Res. 77. Joint resolution to authorize 
the use of U.S. Armed Forces pursuant to 
U.N. Security Council Resolution 678. 

The message also announced that the 
House has agreed to the following con- 
current resolution: 

Н. Con. Res. 32. A concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress that Congress 
must approve any offensive military action 
against Iraq. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

At 4:25 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, announced 
that the Speaker has signed the follow- 
ing enrolled joint resolution: 

H.J. Res. 77. Joint resolution to authorize 
the use of U.S. Armed Forces pursuant to 
U.N. Security Council Resolution 678. 

The enrolled joint resolution was 
subsequently signed by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolution 
was read; and referred as indicated: 

H. Con. Res. 32. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress that Congress 
must approve any offensive military action 
against Iraq; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 2 

At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
his name was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 2, а joint reso- 
lution to authorize the use of U.S. 
Armed Forces pursuant to U.N. Secu- 
rity Council Resolution 678. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 12 

At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
FOWLER] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Resolution 12, à resolution call- 
ing upon President Gorbachev to re- 
frain from further use of coercive tac- 
tics against the democratically elected 
government of Lithuania, Latvia, or 
Estonia. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


PRESIDENT BUSH SALUTES 
SOUTHERN OREGON DRUG 
AWARENESS VOLUNTEERS AS 
"DAILY POINT OF LIGHT” 


€ Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
rise today to recognize the admirable 
efforts and successes of the volunteers 
of the Southern Oregon Drug Aware- 
ness [SODA] Program. Based in Med- 
ford, OR, the SODA volunteers provide 
substance abuse prevention and edu- 
cation to the members of their commu- 
nity. 

Since its founding in 1981, by some 60 
members of the Medford Junior Service 
League, SODA volunteers have been ac- 
tive in the fight against drug abuse. 
Today, SODA volunteers number more 
than 500 and include teachers, stu- 
dents, parents, and business leaders in 
Medford and the surrounding commu- 
nities. While the backgrounds of its 
members vary, SODA volunteers share 
а common goal—to encourage young 
people to become involved in the fight 
against substance abuse by making 
them aware of the dangers involved in 
using drugs and alcohol. 

Each month, Medford community 
representatives meet with SODA’s 
Youth Advisory Board, Business Com- 
mittee, Parents and Teachers Commit- 
tee, and Task Force, to develop new 
methods of educating the risks of sub- 
Stance abuse. Each of SODA's commit- 
tees have implemented numerous pro- 
grams and activities over the years to 
target the youth in the area. 

The young people on the Youth Advi- 
sory Board coordinate school activi- 
ties, such as drug awareness weeks and 
peer assistance programs. The Business 
Committee educates the community on 
the dangers of drugs in the workplace. 
The Parents and Teachers Committee 
trains other teachers on how to dis- 
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courage their students from using 
drugs. And, the task force coordinates 
and chaperones drug-free parties at 
local schools and community centers 
for young people. 

In recognition of their outstanding 
community service, President Bush has 
saluted SODA’s volunteers as the 264th 
‘Daily Point of Light." The Daily 
Point of Light recognition is intended 
to call every individual and group in 
America to claim society’s problems as 
their own by taking direct and con- 
sequential action, like the efforts 
taken by SODA. 

To the volunteers at SODA—Thank 
you for your hard work. You are doing 
a fabulous job!e 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
have only a unanimous-consent request 
regarding the Executive Calendar and 
then with respect to the schedule for 
next week. I am advised by staff that 
these have been cleared by the distin- 
guished Republican leader who is un- 
able to be present at this moment. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to executive session to con- 
sider the following nominations: 


Calendar 1. Nominations in the Navy 
for promotion to permanent grade of 
rear admiral: 

Capt. David S. Bill III. 

Capt. Arthur K. Cebrowski. 

Capt. John J. Mazach. 

Capt. Bernard J. Smith. 

Capt. Ernest F. Tedeschi, Jr. 

Calendar 2. James M. Myatt, to the perma- 
nent grade of major general in the Marine 
Corps. 

Ifurther ask unanimous consent that 
the nominees be confirmed, en bloc, 
that the statements appear in the 
RECORD as if read, that the motions to 
reconsider be laid upon the table, en 
bloc, that the President be imme- 
diately notified of the Senate's action, 
and that the Senate return to legisla- 
tive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations considered and con- 
firmed en bloc, are as follows: 

IN THE NAVY 

The following-named captains in the line 
of the U.S. Navy for promotion to the perma- 
nent grade of rear admiral (lower half), pur- 
suant to title 10, United States Code, section 
624, subject to qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 
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UNRESTRICTED LINE OFFICER 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
Capt. David S. Bill, ІШ, айту с. 
Navy. 
Capt. Arthur К. Cebrowski 77595959 
U.S. Navy. 
Capt. John J. Mazach, 7757999 .S. 
Navy. 
Capt. Bernard J. Smith, УАУ .S. 
Navy. 


Capt. Ernest F. Tedeschi, Jr., 
U.S. Navy. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 
The following named brigadier general of 
the U.S. Marine Corps for promotion to the 
permanent grade of major general, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 624: 
James M. Myatt. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will re- 
turn to legislative session. 


ORDERS FOR MONDAY, JANUARY 
14, 1991 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it 
Stand in recess until 12 noon on Mon- 
day, January 14; that following the 
prayer and approval of the Journal 
there be 1 hour of leader time, with the 
majority leader controlling the first 30 
minutes and the Republican leader in 
control of the remaining 30 minutes; 
that following time for the two leaders 
there be 2 hours for morning business, 
with the time between 1 p.m. and 2 
p.m., under the control of the majority 
leader, and the time between 2 p.m. and 
3 p.m. under the control of the Repub- 
lican leader. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
at 3 p.m. there be à continued period 
for morning business, with Senators 
permitted to speak therein for up to 10 
minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL MONDAY, 
JANUARY 14, 1991 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate today, and I see no 
other Senator seeking recognition, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess under the pre- 
vious order until 12 noon on Monday, 
January 14. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 4:40 p.m., recessed until Monday, 
January 14, 1991, at 12 noon. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Saturday, January 12, 1991 


The House met at 9 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 
On this day, O God, we express our 
thoughts and feelings in prayers for 
peace together with the multitudes of 
people from all across our land and 
from many lands. From every back- 
ground and with different voices to- 
gether we pray: O God of Life, protect 
all life, О God of peace, grant us peace. 

We specially remember, O God, the 
men and women of the Armed Forces 
who serve so far from home and family. 
We remember too the diplomats on 
every side who seek ways to avoid the 
anguish of conflict and who search to 
know the foundation for justice. 

May Your good spirit, O gracious and 
loving God, that transcends all the bar- 
riers that are placed between nations, 
encourage all people of good will, so 
Your gift of peace will be our heritage 
and our treasure. 

Bless us, O God, this day and every 
day. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day's pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to clause 1, rule I, I 
demand a vote on agreeing to the 
Speaker's approval of the Journal. 

Тһе SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair's approval of the Journal. 

Тһе question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present 
and make the point of order that а 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently а quorum 
is not present. 

Тһе Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 286, nays 92, 
not voting 56, as follows: 


{Roll No. 6] 

YEAS—286 
Abercrombie Anthony Barton 
Ackerman Applegate Bateman 
Alexander Archer Bennett 
Anderson Aspin Bereuter 
Andrews (ME) Atkins Berman 
Andrews (NJ) Bacchus Bevill 
Andrews (TX) Barnard Bilirakis 
Annunzio Bartlett Bliley 


Boehner 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 


Campbell (CO) 
Cardin 

Carr 

Clinger 
Coleman (MO) 
Collins (IL) 


Combest. 
Conte 


Edwards (OK) 


Frank (MA) 


Harris 
Hatcher 
Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 
Hochbrueckner 
Horn 

Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnston 
Jones (GA) 
Jontz 


Levine (CA) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lipinski 
Livingston 


Long 
Lowey (NY) 
Luken 


McCollum 
МоСгегу 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDermott 
McEwen 
McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
McNulty 
Meyers 
Mfume 

Michel 

Miller (CA) 
Mineta 


Skelton 
Slaughter (NY) 
Slaughter (VA) 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stenholm 
Stokes 

S 


Thomas (GA) 
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Wilson Wyden Yatron 
Wise Wylie 
Wolpe Yates 
NAYS—92 
Allard Holloway 
Armey Hopkins Rohrabacher 
Baker Hunter Ros-Lehtinen 
Ballenger Hyde Roukema 
Barrett Inhofe Santorum 
Bentley Ireland Saxton 
Boehlert James Schaefer 
Bunning Kolbe Schroeder 
Burton Kyl Sensenbrenner 
Camp Lagomarsino 
Campbell (CA) Sikorski 
Chandler Lewis (CA) Smith (OR) 
Clay Lewis (FL) Smith (TX) 
Coble Lightfoot Solomon 
Coughlin Lowery (CA) Stearns 
Dannemeyer Machtley Stump 
Dickinson Marlenee Sundquist 
Doolittle Martin Taylor (NC) 
Dornan (CA) McCandless Thomas (CA) 
Fawell McGrath Thomas (WY) 
Gallegly Miller (OH) Upton 
Gekas Miller (WA) Vucanovich 
Gilchrest Molinari Walker 
Gingrich Moorhead Weber 
Goodling Morella Weldon 
Goss Murphy Wolf 
Hastert Nussle Young (AK) 
Hayes (IL) Paxon Young (FL) 
Hefley Regula Zeliff 
Herger Rhodes Zimmer 
Hobson Riggs 
NOT VOTING—56 
AuCoin Ford (MI) Ritter 
ВеПепзоп Ғога (ТМ) Roberts 
Bilbray Hancock Rostenkowski 
Carper Hayes (LA) Savage 
Chapman Hoagland Slattery 
Clement Hutto Spratt 
Coleman (TX) Jones (NC) Stark 
Collins (MI) Lloyd Tauzin 
Condit Manton Thornton 
Conyers Martinez Torres 
Cox (CA) McCloskey Udall 
Coyne McHugh Valentine 
Crane Moakley Vander Jagt 
Dicks Ortiz Vento 
Dixon Owens (NY) Washington 
Donnelly Pease Waters 
Dymally Penny Waxman 
Feighan Ray Weiss 
Flake Ridge 
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Mr. PAXON changed his vote from 
present“ to “пау.” 

So the Journal was approved. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MAZZOLI). Тһе Chair would ask the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Pa- 
NETTA] to lead the House in the Pledge 
of Allegiance. 

Mr. PANETTA led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., 0 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 
EXPRESSING SENSE OF CONGRESS THAT CON- 

GRESS MUST APPROVE ANY OFFENSIVE ACTION 

AGAINST IRAQ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to section 2 of House Resolution 27, 
it is now in order to consider the con- 
current resolution printed in section 1 
of House Report 102-1 by, and if offered 
by, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT] or the gentleman from Ii- 
nois [Mr. DURBIN] or their designee. 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Florida rise? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, on my 
behalf and on behalf of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN] and some 80 
cosponsors, I offer House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 32. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the concurrent reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

H. Con. RES. 32 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring) 

SECTION 1. e ОҒ CONGRESSIONAL AU- 


ORITY FOR OFFENSIVE OPER- 
ATIONS IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 


The Congress finds that the Constitution 
of the United States vests all power to de- 
clare war in the Congress of the United 
States. Any offensive action taken against 
Iraq must be explicitly approved by the Con- 
gress of the United States before such action 
may be initiated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. BENNETT] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes and a Member op- 
posed will be recognized for 30 minutes. 
Is there a Member opposed to the reso- 
lution? 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There- 
fore, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
HYDE] will be recognized for 30 minutes 
in opposition. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes, and the rest of the 
time I will leave in the hands of the co- 
sponsor of the resolution, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN]. 

Mr. Speaker, this is à day for cour- 
age. There are all different kinds of 
courage. Courage is intertwined with 
one's responsibility. Those who have 
been in Saudi Arabia and talked to the 
soldiers there, on the precipice and on 
the eve of battle, have encountered 
people who experience the most 
travailing part of military life. 'That is, 
the expectancy that in the very near 
future they will go to combat. 

They have been interviewed, and 
they have shown remarkable courage. 
We are glad of that. As an ex-infantry 
soldier man myself, I want to tell 
Members that they could not have told 
citizens anything else than what they 
said. They are ''ready to go to war, and 
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we are hopeful that if the war comes 
forward, it gets over with if it is going 
to be." They could not really say, “Мг. 
Congressman, have you exercised your 
part of courage? You have a respon- 
sibility. You are elected by the Amer- 
ican people to make a decision about 
war and peace. I was not elected. I am 
just a soldier, but you were elected." 

Is not this your time for courage? Is 
not this your time, Mr. President and 
Mr. Secretary of State, instead of say- 
ing as the Secretary of State has said, 
"not one inch will we give in diplo- 
macy, we will tell you what you will 
do, and you will give in to us." Is that 
diplomacy? 

Are there things that could be done? 
Obviously there are things that could 
be done. There are things that are of 
interest to both sides, of interest to 
our side of this difficulty and on the 
other side of this difficulty. Among the 
things that could be done, and the ones 
that come to my mind immediately are 
that there are border disputes between 
Iraq, between Kuwait. Perhaps some 
arrangement could be made that they 
could be handled by the World Court. 

I wil tell Members what I think 
about it. I do not care whether I have 
the attention of Members or not. If 
Members like it, fine. If they do not, 
they do not have to like it. 

Тһе resolution before Members now 
is one all Members can vote for because 
it is just а resolution to say that Con- 
gress is going to stand up and uphold 
the U.S. Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion says that the Congress is а 
warmaking power of the public, and we 
must do that. That is as important, al- 
most, as this question of whether we 
are going to war or not. Members can 
vote for all of the resolutions, or Mem- 
bers can vote for the Bennett-Durbin 
resolution, and vote for either one or 
the other: the Republican one, or the 
bicameral one, is one which does not 
sustain that point of view, but it does 
not repudiate it. 
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But you can vote the Bennett-Durbin 
resolution and also vote for the other 
resolutions, so it is not inconsistent. I 
want to make that point clear to you, 
but I do want to say something else 
about what is before us, because I 
think the overall issue before us is the 
sort of thing that we should carry in 
our hearts. 

We do not have to be reelected. When 
I first came to Congress, I wore a rib- 
bon, the Silver Star. I did it partly as 
an apology for being crippled. I have 
not been wearing it recently. I am not 
quite sure why I am not wearing it, but 
I do know this, that when I was given 
that, I was given that with a citation 
that said Gallantry in Action." 

Friends, there is no such thing as 
gallantry in action. I do not want to 
run down anybody else's award, but ac- 
tion, military action, is à horrible ex- 
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perience. There is no gallantry in it. 
There is no beauty in it. It is a horrible 
experience. 

It is up to us in Congress to bite the 
bullet ourselves and to do something 
about seeing to it that peace and secu- 
rity can be secured for the benefit of 
everybody, and it can be done. 

There are things that are unmention- 
able, things that cannot be linked, for 
instance. It antagonizes a lot of people, 
but the world knows that if this war 
ends the way it is now going, we are 
going to have a worse war in the fu- 
ture, a much worse war which may last 
for thousands of years. 

So this question of settling the Pal- 
estine problem, protecting Israel in its 
boundaries and things like that are 
things that can be met. That takes 
courage, because it can defeat us to do 
anything about it, but that is why we 
were elected. We were elected to make 
this kind of decision. We were not 
elected to stay here forever. We were 
not elected for our salaries. We were 
elected to take the responsible position 
of Government when the opportunity 
comes to take it. That is what we are 
not doing unless we have some way to 
see to it that this process of trying to 
find а solution to this, other than com- 
bat, takes place. That is our respon- 
sibility. That is the courage that we 
must show today and this is the place 
it has to be. It is not in Saudi Arabia. 
It is here in Washington, DC, in this 
Chamber today. 

So you must decide in your life. This 
may be the most important point in 
my entire life. This is а decision which 
we must make. 

І am 80 years of age. I have been in 
this Chamber 43 years. Out of the 17,000 
votes I have cast, the only one I really 
regret is the one which I cast for the 
Bay of Tonkin resolution. I particu- 
larly regret it, because I knew it was а 
declaration of war, and just as is the 
Solarz measure before us today. It is à 
declaration of war, and if you pass it, 
you make compliance with the things I 
am now asking you to vote for. 

I have not spoken very eloquently 
from the standpoint of using good 
words, but I have spoken courageously 
and I think that is what we have to do 
today. We have to speak courageously. 
That does not mean to say that if you 
take an opposite position from what I 
take, that you are not courageous, but 
it means that the vote ought to be cast 
on the basis of what you think is best 
for our country, not best for the Demo- 
cratic or Republican Party, not best 
for the President, not best for you, but 
what is best for our country and what 
is best for the world. 

So take that in your hearts. Hold it 
close to you and realize this is a tre- 
mendously important opportunity you 
have here today, and cast your vote on 
that basis. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). Before the debate resumes, the 
Chair will simply say that the Chair 
knows in the normal course of events 
we have at least a low murmur going 
on around the House. That is not espe- 
cially harmful, but on an occasion like 
this the Chair is going to be more rigid 
than normal because of the seriousness 
of the occasion and because every 
Member feels this issue so deeply and 
feels that he or she has the right to be 
heard without the accompanying ten- 
sion of wondering whether or not he or 
She is being heard. So the Chair asks 
for the cooperation of the House, and if 
you want to engage in the normal col- 
legial conversation, the Chair will ask 
you to please leave. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, it is extremely difficult 
to disagree with the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. He is one of the 
most beloved and respected people in 
the world, much less in this body, and 
it is extremely difficult to vote against 
something that is so important to him, 
and frankly, I do not think the world 
will stop spinning on its axis if this bill 
passes, because I think what it does is 
subsumed into the Solarz resolution, so 
its mandate is accomplished if the So- 
larz resolution passes. 

But frankly, we are passing laws. We 
are not voting approval or affection or 
esteem for anybody. We are passing 
laws for the country. That is why I 
cannot vote for this bill. 

What we do here today cannot 
change the Constitution, what it 
means, what it says, what it does. We 
can express our views on it, of course, 
but we cannot change it. 

I suggest to you there are some dis- 
tinctions that need to be made in the 
Bennett-Durbin bill that are not made. 

It requires that any offensive action 
taken against Iraq must be explicitly 
approved by the Congress. The distinc- 
tion between offensive action and de- 
fensive action is crucial. 

I would suggest to you that a very 
good case, one that I believe and ac- 
cept, can be made that our situation in 
the gulf is not offensive action, that 
the war was started when international 
law was flouted by Iraq when they oc- 
cupied Kuwait. They broke the U.N. 
Charter. Тһеу have violated іпбег- 
national law and therefore only in the 
most tactical sense can our response to 
that be offensive, but in a legal and 
Strategic sense I suggest it is not offen- 
sive, but defense. 

Now, as to declaring war and making 
war, there are distinctions of which 
history gives us many examples but I 
think that to vote for the Bennett res- 
olution, however much one would like 
to, muddies the waters; but in any 
event, it does not achieve anything be- 
cause the Solarz resolution is an ex- 
plicit request from this Congress for 
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the authority that the Bennett resolu- 
tion says the President must get. 

Now, so much for that. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a soul wrenching 
issue, the whole issue that we are deal- 
ing with today and yesterday. Despite 
the fact that it has been overwhelmed 
by speeches, it is nonetheless a soul 
wrenching issue. 

I heard the gentleman from Georgia, 
Mr. JOHN LEWIS, recite the great spir- 
itual, “Аіп% gonna study war no 
тоге.” No one can ever hear that with- 
out being gripped, being gripped in the 
soul, but you know, if men were an- 
gels," Madison said, there would be no 
need for government. If men were an- 
gels, there would be no need for West 
Point or Annapolis and the Air Force 
Academy. 
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But our freedom has been won by 
men who did study war and who de- 
fended it and are still willing to defend 
it. 

I do not think we should be less than 
proud of them. 

William Bullitt, our first Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union, appointed by 
President Roosevelt, said: 

To beat our swords into plowshares while 
the spiritual descendants of Genghis Khan 
stalk the Earth is to die and leave no de- 
scendants. 

What he said then is true today. Im- 
portant vote? Yes. This is a very im- 
portant vote. 

And I can remember in my 16 years 
in this Chamber some important votes. 
I remember my first year here, I sat in 
the back of the Chamber at 2 o’clock in 
the morning and we were debating cut- 
ting off all funds from the army of the 
Republic of Vietnam. We had gotten 
out and now the question was would we 
permit them to defend themselves 
against the Vietcong and the North Vi- 
etnamese? We cut out every dime. We 
did not give them anything. And I re- 
member that. 

I thought that was an important 
vote, and I remember John Conlan, a 
Member from Arizona, standing here 
and saying, “Му God, it is Dunkirk 
over there.“ But this body was 
unmoved. We cut out every nickel to 
defend South Vietnam after we had de- 
cided it was too costly—and it may 
well have been. 

But when the issue was defending 
themselves, we were not there—we 
turned our back. 

The result was boat people, reeduca- 
tion camps, Pol Pot; not a heck of a lot 
of moral dividends from that. 

And some of the same voices that 
have been arguing against supporting 
the President here, I remember them 
arguing against our deployment in 1983 
of intermediate nuclear weapons in Eu- 
rope, they were shaken when the Sovi- 
ets walked out of the arms control 
talks, and they charged we were bring- 
ing our country to the brink of nuclear 
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war. They were adamantly opposed to 
it. But we hung tough, we followed 
through, and the result was an INF 
Treaty. 

We have been told by people opposed 
to the President that war should be a 
last resort, not the first resort. I can 
agree with that. But this invasion was 
on August 2; since then there have been 
12 United Nations resolutions. I do not 
think we need 24 United Nations reso- 
lutions. How many diplomatic initia- 
tives are enough? 

I wonder if ever there is a time for us 
to take a stand. I wonder if this is not 
our foreign policy Midgetman, always 
the next weapon, always something 
around the corner and down the street, 
but never here and never now. 

Is this struggle about democracy? 
No. 

Is this struggle about restoring the 
emir to the throne of Kuwait? No. 

What is it about? It is about aggres- 
sion, something we have seen quite 
enough of in this century. It is about 
the rule of law. It is about resisting 
brutal conquest, lawlessness, inter- 
national banditry; it is about law and 
order in the world, the kind of a world 
we and our grandchildren want to in- 
habit and want to inherit now that the 
Communist house of cards has fallen. 

It is about collective security. We 
have reached an historical break- 
through, an unprecedented standing to- 
gether of 27 nations. It is about wheth- 
er we as the last superpower left stand- 
ing will step up to the terrible, awe- 
some responsibilities of world leader- 
ship. 

Something else I remember, and I 
know my friend Mr. BENNETT remem- 
bers it and so does Mr. GIBBONS, and 
that is the Great Depression of the 
19305. I remember that. 

Boy, I remember when unemploy- 
ment was not 4 or 5 percent, it was 24.9 
percent. Hunger, joblessness, cold, frus- 
tration, despair; but they were orderly 
suffering people in those days. They 
waited in line for their bowl of soup 
then. 

This next depression, if it hits this 
country, there will be broken glass. 
There will not be an orderly group of 
hungry Americans, cold Americans. It 
will be chaos. 

So need we be embarrassed about 
worrying about a worldwide depres- 
sion? Do we need to apologize about 
that? I do not think so. I do not think 
so. 

Giving Saddam Hussein a strangle- 
hold on the jugular vein of the world's 
economy is something I think we ought 
to think about, because a worldwide 
depression will inevitably result. 

But there are other reasons, perhaps 
more salient, for supporting the Presi- 
dent. 

Nuclear proliferation: How many of 
us are terrorized by the thought that 
more and more countries are joining 
the nuclear club? Does anybody doubt 
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for а second that Saddam Hussein is 
working to get а nuclear weapon and 
that he will use it? 

Biological warfare: You can carry in 
your hands enough anthrax to destroy 
a whole metropolitan area, and you can 
smuggle it in in diplomatic pouches. 

Chemical warfare: He has destroyed 
over 5,000 of his own people, not to 
mention Iranians by using it on them. 

That is what Saddam Hussein is. 
'Those are reasons to stand tough. 

So much in this century the Amer- 
ican people have sacrificed their treas- 
ure, their blood, to beat down the dic- 
tators, tear down the walls, defend 
human dignity. But I will tell you 
there is no such thing as a risk-free 
foreign policy. 

Do you think Perez de Cuellar can 
talk Saddam Hussein out of his weap- 
ons of mass destruction without the 
credible threat of military force? 

Тһе Solarz resolution provides credi- 
bility that the United States and the 
United Nations must have if we are 
going to avoid war. 

This infusion of credibility is needed 
now, not 6 months from now. To aban- 
don the U.N. resolution, to abandon the 
President now, егойев, undermines, 
subverts any credibility we might 
have. 

It is backing down, it is retreat. It is 
like paying a blackmailer. When does 
it end? It never ends. 

The heart of this argument really is 
not a denial that military force may be 
necessary; we all concede that. The ar- 
gument is over when? Now or later 
Should that authority be given? 

What are the consequences of voting 
for Gephardt? Well, we will shatter 
into a thousand pieces our influence in 
the Middle East and in the world. But 
support of the United Nations and the 
President will put us in an unprece- 
dented position to help share peaceful 
settlements in the whole region. 

Think of the influence we will have 
in trying to resolve the Palestinian-Is- 
raeli issue, which is looming like a 
brooding omnipresence over this whole 
area. 

Think of the leverage and the pres- 
tige that we will have if we succeed. If 
we fail, I am afraid all is lost. Backing 
down not only strengthens Saddam 
Hussein, it encourages all of the em- 
bryonic Saddam Hussein's throughout 
the world. It shatters the brittle coali- 
tion. 

Let me tell you, а coalition made up 
of Iran and Syria, Jordan, not to say 
the Saudis and Egypt, is miraculous 
and brittle. We have to keep it to- 
gether. 

Please do not forget, Saddam Hussein 
does not care what happens to his civil- 
ian population. 

But the tragedy and the irony of all 
this is that we do this at precisely the 
time when the world is looking to 
America for leadership, at a time when 
the newly freed people of central and 
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Eastern Europe are joyfully acknowl- 
edging the success of American poli- 
cies, which regrettably many of the 
same opponents of the President's gulf 
policy once rejected, and at the precise 
time when the countries' representa- 
tives at the Security Council are more 
confident of America's ability to act 
for good, for peace, for freedom, for 
human dignity than ever before. 

Now let me speak on the virtue of 
prudence. No one should blithely as- 
sume that anyone goes to war lightly. 
It is sheer demagoguery to suggest the 
President has mindlessly locked him- 
self into à macho confrontation in 
which he is prepared to resolve at the 
cost of American lives. 

The moral traditions of the West 
which emanate from the philosophy of 
the Greeks and Jewish and Christian 
theology has emphasized, for three mil- 
lennia, that the supreme virtue in all 
policies is prudence, prudence. It is not 
& question of splitting the differences 
between opposed moral positions. It is 
the moral skill of applying our prin- 
ciples to messy human situations so 
that the maximum good is obtained in 
complicated circumstances. 

Prudence ought to tell us something 
about our current choices, none of 
which are pleasant and few of which 
are satisfactory. 

Saddam Hussein's aggression in Ku- 
wait is part of а larger strategy of in- 
timidation and coercion that poses 
grave threats to peace in the Middle 
East and to the legitimate security in- 
terests of the United States; not Ger- 
many, not Japan, not Saudi Arabia, 
but the United States. 

His arsenal is offensive, it gro- 
tesquely exceeds what he needs to de- 
fend Iraq, and it has one purpose: in- 
timidation, coercion in the service of 
tyranny. 

Should Saddam successfully intimi- 
date and coerce the United States and 
the United Nations, and anything less 
than Iraq's unconditional withdrawal 
from Kuwait will be a success for him, 
we may be sure that we will be faced 
with even more terrible choices in 2 
years, 3 years, 5 years, or 10 more 
years. 

May I say to my friends we have such 
limited time. If there is time at the 
end, I would be delighted to engage in 
а dialog, but I cannot now. 
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Using military force versus Iraq is 
not going to be easy or pleasant, but it 
will be far more dangerous, far more 
difficult and far more costly in lives in 
the future. Prudence should teach us 
that now is the time to check the ag- 
gressicn of this ruthless dictator whose 
troops have bayoneted pregnant women 
and have ripped babies from their incu- 
bators in Kuwait. 

My friends, the spiritual descendants 
of Genghis Khan still stalk the Earth 
in Badhdad, in Vilnius, Lithuania, in 
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Afghanistan, in North Korea, in Cam- 
bodia, and they do not respond to plow- 
Shares. 

St. Augustine, who died in the year 
430, had a great prayer. He said, “О 
God, make me chaste, but not now." 
The Gephardt resolution says to Iraq, 
“Get out of Kuwait, but not now, not 
now." 

It has been said that democracy is al- 
ways 2 years behind the tyrant, and 
that was certainly true in World War 
II. The result: 50 million people, 50 mil- 
lion people around the world died as a 
result of World War II, the most avoid- 
able war in history had we stood firm 
at that time. 

We can today, here, make this de- 
mocracy’s finest hour by standing up 
to the awesome responsibility of world 
leadership. The consequences are im- 
mense. Today the debate will finish, 
and the decision is here. 

Support Solarz-Michel. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Col- 
orado [Mrs. SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DURBIN] for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the debate we 
are having here on this measure is ter- 
ribly important. It goes right to our 
historical root and what a democracy 
is all about. Our forefathers and 
foremothers said, 

There is nothing more sacred in the public 
trust than committing the young lives of 
your citizens and committing them to а war 
in which they may be killed. 

Mr. Speaker, that is too much power 
for any person to have because indeed 
none of us are angels, and во what we 
are talking about here is reaffirming 
that very, very basic principle that we 
Americans should be so proud of that 
are in our Constitution. 

We have heard so much about this de- 
bate, that this democratic debate must 
be giving Saddam Hussein comfort. No, 
it is not giving him comfort. He must 
be terrorized. His people see this kind 
of debate and say, There's a country 
that's powerful enough to allow people 
to criticize some of the administra- 
tion's policies and not get shot." His 
people may want a parliament. Imag- 
ine such a thing. That would not make 
him feel good at all. 

We know that seeing our democracy 
operate іп а constitutional manner, as 
it has in many other ways, allowed 
Eastern Europe, the people of Eastern 
Europe, to finally get the same dream 
and the same idea and have it. 

Ithink this debate is so healthy, so 
important, and I think it is going to 
help all over the Middle East to see 
how a democracy really functions, and 
I certainly hope this body votes for the 
Bennett-Durbin resolution. Our fore- 
fathers and foremothers would be 
Shocked to know that they fought for 
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200 years for this principle and to think 
that this body would waffle and walk 
away from it. This is the absolute root 
of our foundation. If we defer on this, 
we count for nothing. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DUR- 
BIN]. 

Mr. Speaker, we have had 2 days and 
2 nights of debate on the resolution, 
whether or not we should authorize the 
President to enter into а military con- 
flict, and we will have more of that de- 
bate as the day progresses. I would like 
to, however, address my brief remarks 
in support of the Bennett-Durbin reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we have come to 
the floor this week because we believe 
that the Constitution of the United 
States stands above the President. It 
stands above Congress, it is the rule in 
which we all must live, and for several 
months now our President has acted as 
though he were not guided by that Con- 
stitution, that he could establish dead- 
lines, that he could declare war, that 
he could move massive amounts of 
military might around the world with- 
out the consent of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, we may not be all the 
people, but we are responsible to them 
every 2 years. Тһе people send us here. 
Тһе people are calling our offices, the 
people are seeing us as we return home 
on our streets and in our neighbor- 
hoods, and they are telling us what 
they want. 

It is extremely important that today 
we establish the policy that the Ben- 
nett-Durbin resolution brings and that 
the President accepts that policy that 
no war should ever be entered into 
without the consent of the American 
people through their elected Congress. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
is not a vote about whether we support 
the President in the Persian Gulf. It is 
а vote about what each of us thinks is 
our responsibility as Members of Con- 
gress. 

The Constitution has been very clear 
over the warmaking authority of the 
Congress. Yes, Presidents in the past, 
both Republican and Democrat, have 
conveniently ignored it in Grenada, in 
Vietnam, and Panama. Had there not 
been overwhelming pressure from the 
American people, President Bush him- 
self might have followed the same 
course in the Persian Gulf. 

This resolution simply reaffirms first 
that the American people, through 
their elected Representatives, have the 
primary authority to declare war. 

I ask my colleagues, “Сап you imag- 
ine 400,000 Americans engaged in war 
without the American people having a 
say?" 
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Mr. Speaker, we have elected a Presi- 
dent, not а monarch, not an emir. It is 
very clear the Constitution says that 
Congress has warmaking authority. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. COL- 


LINS]. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
enough is enough. 

The Constitution clearly, unequivocally gives 
Congress, and only Congress, the right to de- 
clare war. Once the war is declared, the Presi- 
dent can wage the war. But only Congress 
can tell the President that the time has come 
when U.S. troops are to go into active combat. 

Yet, President's are sometimes not satisfied 
with that division of power. In recent decades, 
time and time again, U.S. military force has 
been used without heed to the Constitution's 
distinctions. Although others have done so, 
none have violated the Constitution as fla- 
grantly as Presidents Reagan and Bush. Does 
President Bush not remember the oath he 
took to uphold the Constitution? 

On January 3, 1991, 535 Members of the 
House and Senate took the oath. | hold that 
oath sacred. | will do everything in my power 
to ensure that American citizens of the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area will not be short- 
changed in their representation in Congress. 
Among our most explicit and vital duties as 
Members of Congress is the power to be the 
sole arbiter in the question of whether to go to 
war. There is no chance that American blood 
should ever be spilled on foreign soil without 
our having decided that there was a good 
enough reason to do so or our having had the 
opportunity to prevent it. 

No single man or woman should have such 
awesome power. To allow President Bush to 
dictate that we are to start war without being 
subject to Congress’ determination on the 
question is to elevate him from President to 
monarch and, in many respects, to a god-like 
being. That is not only unconstitutional, but 
unconscionable as well. 

The potential problems are showcased in 
the past. Vietnam was a morass of five presi- 
dents acting without authority from the Con- 
gress. In the early 1980's, President Reagan 
never asked us for permission to invade Gre- 
nada. He just did it. ! still feel that it was one 
of the most и ary uses of power that 
could have been contrived. But try using that 
observation to console the families of those 
who died. What was done was done. Since 
Congress could do nothing about it after the 
fact, we must be on the case, to stop such 
frivolous military action before it occurs. 

More recently, President Bush invaded Pan- 
ama. Did he ask? Did he ever convince the 
Congress, the representatives of the people, 
that there was a strong enough need to march 
in and destroy? Of course not. Yet, such ac- 
tions affect every American. They especially 
бе the dozens of American 

le who came back in body bags 
өті the families of those people. 

That must never happen again, and espe- 
cially not now, in the Persian Gulf. The House 
must pass the  Durbin-Bennett resolution 
today. To do otherwise would be to gift-wrap 
our powers and send them to the President. If 
we abandon this authority, will we next aban- 
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don our authority to appropriate Federal 
funds? What is the difference? In both cases, 
the Founding Fathers struck a sagacious bal- 
ance of powers between our two branches of 
Government. To upset that balance would be 
to tamper with the fundamental fabric of our 
democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge all my colleagues to 
support the Durbin-Bennett resolution for now 
and all times to come. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. DORGAN]. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, let me repeat a verse that was 
given me by a rancher, that I used yes- 
terday. His question was, What's the 
hurry?" 

The verse he gave me was: 10,000 men 
march off to fight when 40 statesmen 
call it right, but had the statesmen 
fought instead, their impatience would 
have cost but 40 dead." 

What is the hurry? We are told today 
we must send a message to Saddam 
Hussein, and the message must in ef- 
fect be a declaration of war, in order to 
demonstrate that this country in the 
middle of an economic crisis, is willing 
to borrow money to send our troops to 
Shed American blood to protect what is 
largely our allies' oil supply. 

Two points: 

First of all, this country should 
never choose war until it has exhausted 
every effort for peace; and, second, Iraq 
has received а message. Saddam Hus- 
sein is now stopped. We have sent the 
message and it was received. Dealing 
with Iraq later, if we must, will not be 
dealing with a stronger Iraq. It will be 
dealing with a weaker Iraq because 
economic sanctions wil and now are 
weakening Iraq. 

So, what is the hurry? What is the 
rush, statesmen? 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FOGLIETTA]. 

Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong support of the Bennett-Dur- 
bin resolution. 

My colleagues, we make a lot of hard 
decisions in this Chamber. 

Every day we make decisions that af- 
fect people, real people, flesh and 
blood. Decisions that affect poverty or 
prosperity, life or death. 

But no decision is harder to make 
than that to authorize the President to 
send American men and women to fight 
а war. 

It is our decision to make. That is 
what the Constitution says. 

Little more than 200 years ago, a 
group of men sat in Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia—in my district—and 
wrote the foundation for this great 
land—the U.S. Constitution. 

The administration speaks out of two 
sides of its mouth when it comes to in- 
terpreting the Constitution. 

When it suits them, they are strict 
constitutionists. They say that you 
must look to the original intent. But 
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when it doesn't meet their purposes, 
they ignore the document and its origi- 
nal intent. 

Here, the original intent is clear. 

The Framers spoke loud and clear 
about this division of authority. 

No single person should be saddled 
with the responsibility to send men 
and women to die. 

АП of us have been in our districts 
listening to our constituents. Their 
voices whisper in our ear as we make 
this decision this weekend. 

Let the people be heard. 

Vote to support the Bennett-Durbin 
Resolution. 
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Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. FRANK]. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, this issue 
was not about nuclear and chemical 
and biological weapons; those weapons, 
the chemical and biological, as a re- 
ality, and the nuclear as a potential 
have been in Saddam Hussein's hands 
for à long time. They were in his hands 
when many of us in this House tried to 
impose sanctions against him and the 
Bush administration lobbied to kill 
them. And the Bush administration's 
stated policy now, as the gentleman 
from Illinois restated it, is that he 
should leave Kuwait, which would 
leave the nuclear and chemical weap- 
ons in his hands. They are the prob- 
lems to be dealt with, but they are not 
the target of this administration's pol- 
icy now, although they were in fact the 
beneficiaries of this administration's 
policy before. 

Second, the gentleman said that de- 
mocracy is certain to lag 2 years be- 
hind the tyrants. Not by my values. I 
celebrate democracy. I celebrate the 
fact that this Nation ought not to be 
able to make the most terrible decision 
that a society can make, to send its 
young people out to kill or be killed, 
which sometimes we have to do. 

There is no pacifism here. This is not 
& case of Munich. Saudi Arabia is 
Czechoslovakia, if you want to use Mu- 
nich, and we sent hundreds of thou- 
sands of troops with unanimity in this 
body to its defense. This is not Munich. 

What we are talking about is, as the 
gentleman articulated it, should Amer- 
ica take world leadership? That is what 
we take on ourselves, the burden of 
Americans dying, of Americans paying. 

We have а multilateral force that 
consists of American soldiers and 
international cheerleaders. We have 
the Egyptians announcing that they 
will not go into Iraq. They will go into 
Kuwait, but if the Army goes the other 
way, they will not be there. We are 
being told by the President that Amer- 
ica alone should take this burden on. 
Then the question is, who makes that 
decision? 

We have heard it here, people saying, 
“Don’t undermine America's policy." 
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What are we, the Canadian Consulate? 
This is part of America. This is where 
the elected Representatives of the 
American people sit, and that is why 
we need the Bennett-Durbin resolution, 
to do away with the notion that Presi- 
dential policy governs in the most ter- 
rible decision we can make on loss of 
life, destabilization of our economy, 
and commitment forever, apparently, 
to this we will do it all" idea. That is 
why Congress has to vote, and that is 
why we owe the gentleman from Illi- 
nois and the gentleman from Florida 
thanks for letting us establish this im- 
portant constitutional principle. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. MAZZOLI]. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman very much for yielding 
time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just completed 
reading the book, “Мігасіе at Philadel- 
phia," by Elizabeth Drinker Bowen. 
Anyone who would read that book 
about those fateful days in Philadel- 
phia in the summer of 1787, would con- 
clude that all the Members of this 
House really should support the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN] and 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] on this resolution. We should be 
the ones to declare offensive action. 

Having said that, let me also suggest 
that I support the Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution because I do not know what 
the rush to war is all about. Why do we 
have to be bludgeoned into or rush into 
an affair that will clearly claim many 
American lives, the lives of men and 
women? 

Is Saddam Hussein, for example, sail- 
ing up the Hudson River and about to 
lay siege to the World Trade Towers? Is 
he poised over in Clarksville, IN in LEE 
HAMILTON's district, about to come 
into Louisville, in my district? No, he 
is not. He has been stabilized. 

This is not World War II. This is not 
Europe. This is not а situation where 
the world is silent and the world is 
asleep. The world is wide awake, and 
the world is vigilant. The world is 
poised to pounce upon this man if he 
fails to do the right thing and leave 
Kuwait. 

Mr. Speaker, let us give diplomacy a 
chance and let us give sanctions а 
chance. Then and only then, if we have 
to, should we move with military force. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the distinguished Marine 
general, BEN BLAZ, the gentleman from 
Guam, where America's day begins. 

Mr. BLAZ. Mr. Speaker, it is difficult 
enough to speak on this issue today. It 
is tormenting to speak in apparent op- 
position to CHARLIE BENNETT and in 
support of Solarz-Michel, for there are 
very few people I admire more pro- 
foundly than I do my friend CHARLIE 
BENNETT. 

If you are à foe of America, you 
would be distressed today, for it is ap- 
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parent that American resolve is being 
awakened. If you are a friend and a 
former critic of this House, you would 
be reassured, for the House has risen, 
with candor, without rancor, as it 
should rise, for the issue is overwhelm- 
ingly important. 'That message is 
enough. 

Were we to stop today, we would be 
served and served well. But if we are 
speaking about messages, permit me, 
please, to sharpen the focus of the de- 
bate to а particular constituency of 
ours, the men and women in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. I yield to 
you and you and you on your messages 
to Saddam Hussein. I yield to you and 
you and you on your messages about 
politics and the economy. I give little 
ground to the kind of message that а 
soldier, sailor, Air Force man or Ma- 
rine would like to hear. 

In our history, World War II, because 
of American resolve, produced men of 
character such as CHARLIE BENNETT, 
because we were all one. In Korea we 
failed. We ended with a draw. I was 
there. I could not believe that I always 
had to seek permission to turn right or 
turn left. A draw for a soldier? 

And in Vietnam we lost. That was 
worse. Not only did we have to seek 
permission, we could not shoot unless 
shot at. Good grief. Тһаб is committing 
the soldier to certain death. 

In the interim years we had the All- 
Volunteer Force. We have devoted so 
much to giving them all that they 
need. And we applauded in this House, 
as they did everywhere else, when we 
sent them off in August. When we aug- 
mented them in September, we 
cheered, and when we sent reinforce- 
ments in October, we cheered. 

Now we are saying, Wait now." In 
effect, some of the messages are like 
saying, Don't shoot unless you are 
shot at, and, by the мау, before you 
shoot, call me collect." 

Mr. Speaker, let me say this to my 
friends: I am as tormented as all of us, 
as all of you are. I had an opportunity 
to have а peaceful discussion with the 
President, one-on-one, on this issue. 
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He is à very tormented man as well. 

But my friends, America did not seek 
to be the world's leader, it was thrust 
upon us. And it is the burden of leader- 
ship to lead. 

We are not saying you must go to 
war. What we are saying is that if you 
have to fight, then you do not need to 
make that phone call. 

Let me end by just reminding some 
of my friends of а story I told when I 
took the oath here 7 years ago. As I 
exited, a reporter came up to me and 
he said, What was on your mind?“ I 
indicated to him that in the 30 seconds 
that it took to take the oath that 30 
years of my life as a marine flashed be- 
fore me, and the most prominent im- 
ages were those instances in which I 
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was asking my men to go off to war 
and saying it is for democracy, for our 
way of life, for freedom. And when the 
casualties came back I was burdened 
with so much guilt, but it was my lot 
as an officer to carry that burden. I 
was ready to carry it to death. 

But in the 30 seconds during the oath, 
as the majesty, the nobility, and the 
dignity of the Chamber unfolded before 
me, I realized that I did give the right 
mission, because if this is the forum 
that we are trying to protect, then it 
was worth the sacrifice, and I am not 
as much burdened by a sense of guilt. 

We must carry the burden of leader- 
ship. It is heavy, but the bigger burden 
is to send the message to the soldier, 
sailor, and marine that we are behind 
them, because in the final analysis he 
carries the heaviest burden of all. 

Ithank you, my friends, for listening 
to me, and I salute all of you. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise іп 
support of the pending resolution and 
as а cosponsor of the Michel-Solarz res- 
olution. I see absolutely nothing incon- 
sistent. In fact, it is entirely compat- 
ible and I think it is essential for this 
Congress to go on record in support and 
affirmation of the constitutional provi- 
sion. 

Mr. Speaker, І rise in support of the resolu- 
tion being offered by our distinguished col- 
leagues, Representatives BENNETT and DUR- 
BIN, House Concurrent Resolution 1. This res- 
olution expresses the sense of the Congress 
that Congress must approve any offensive 
military action against Iraq. 

The resolution further reaffirms that Con- 
gress has the responsibility and authority to 
declare war as granted in the Constitution. 

Both Representatives BENNETT and DURBIN 
presented excellent and persuasive testimony 
on their resolution to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee earlier this week. 

As an original sponsor of the War Powers 
Resolutions enacted nearly 20 years ago, | 
fully support the principles expressed in House 
Concurrent Resolution 1 and would add that 
these principles are incorporated in House 
Joint Resolution 62, which has the support of 
a bipartisan membership of the Congress, led 
by Representatives SOLARZ and MICHEL. 

House Joint Resolution 62 authorizes the 
conditional use of force to implement U.N. res- 
olutions and as such is the implementation of 
the War Powers Resolution. In section 2(c)(1) 
of House Joint Resolution 62, the Congress 
declares that this conditional authorization of 
the use of force constitutes the specific statu- 
tory authorization within the meaning of sec- 
tion 5(b) of the War Powers Resolution. 

In other words, under House Joint Resolu- 
tion 62, force is authorized by the Congress 
only after the President determines that the 
United States has used all appropriate diplo- 
matic and other peaceful means to obtain 
compliance by Iraq with the 12 U.N. Security 
Council resolutions and that those efforts have 
not been and would not be successful in ob- 
taining such compliance. 
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Only pursuant to the presentation of that de- 
termination to Congress and the American 
people, for which he will be held accountable, 
would the President then be authorized to use 
force to implement the U.N. resolutions. This 
procedure established by House Joint Resolu- 
tion 62 is consistent with and fulfills the re- 
quirements of the War Powers Resolution and 
the U.S. Constitution. 

In this way, the Congress is upholding the 
basic premise of our system of government as 
perscribed in the U.S. Constitution that re- 
sponsibility for foreign policy and national se- 
curity policy decisions, including and espe- 
cially those involving war, is to be shared be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
of government and not to be decided alone by 
any one branch or person. 

For these reasons, | fully support House 
Concurrent Resolution 1, the Bennett-Durbin 
resolution and urge my colleagues to do the 
same. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana, [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this resolution and also in 
support of the Hamilton-Gephardt reso- 
lution. 

Rushing to war will be а mistake of 
historic proportions. The result of 
moving too quickly to war will be de- 
structive divisions here at home and а 
dangerous jumbling of alliances and al- 
legiances in the nations of the Middle 
East. 

Moving to war quickly out of fear 

that the coalition of nations will not 
hold for the long pull indicates that 
the coalition may lack sturdiness and 
resilience because the cause itself is in- 
firm. 
This Nation must match our deter- 
mination that Iraq’s aggression will 
not stand with the restraint, caution 
and thoughtfulness required of a Na- 
tion that would lead the world. We 
urge President Bush to be both con- 
fident and wise. We hope he will rely on 
history for guidance, and not only the 
history of World War II, but other 
events, including Korea and Vietnam. 
Not all old soliders learn the lesson. 

Finally, I want to express my opposi- 
tion to the Solarz-Michel proposal. War 
by voucher system breaks faith with 
the Founders and abrogates our con- 
stitutional responsibilities in this Con- 
gress. 

Finally, we pray for the young men 
and women under arms in the Middle 
East. We pray for President Bush and 
we urge on him thoughtfulness, cau- 
tion, and wisdom. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
York, [Мг. WEISS]. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
strong support of the resolution introduced by 
our colleagues Mr. BENNETT and Mr. DURBIN. 
This important resolution reasserts the clear 
constitutional prerogative of Congress to make 
the ultimate decision to commit the Nation to 
war. 
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There are two very distinct issues before the 
House today. One issue—about which there is 
deep and passionate division here in Con- 
gress—concerns the wisdom of various strate- 
gies to restore the sovereignty of Kuwait. For 
my own part, | am convinced that we have not 
yet exhausted all available economic and dip- 
lomatic avenues, and that our best option is to 
stay the course of sanctions and diplomatic 
pressure. 

But there is another important issue before 
the House today—an issue of profound con- 
stitutional import. It boils down to one simple 
question—who has the authority to commit the 
United States to war? 

On the one hand, this question hardly 
seems necessary to debate at all. The Con- 
stitution, in article 1, section 8, leaves abso- 
lutely no ambiguity on this issue. It is Con- 
gress—and only Congress—who has that au- 
thority. The necessity of this provision was 
clear to the members of the Constitution Con- 
vention. They were determined that no one 
person, be he a King or a President, should 
have the sole authority to send the Nation to 
war. 

The Constitution is so clear, in fact, and the 
Founders’ reasoning so wise, that it almost 
seems superfluous to reiterate the time-tested 
Constitutional provision in legislation. 

But the recent statements of President 
Bush—and indeed the record of the last 10 
years—indicate that the resolution offered by 
Mr. BENNETT and Mr. DURBIN is not only ap- 
propriate, but absolutely essential. 

Mr. Bush—like Mr. Reagan before him—has 
made the bald assertion, the Constitution not- 
withstanding, that the President has the au- 
thority to send the Nation to war without the 
approval of Congress. This unadorned claim 
would not even have been conceivable just a 
decade ago. Yet now it is publicly asserted 
from the White House. 

One of the great ironies of President Bush's 
position is the fact that he—like President 
Reagan before him—claims to be a strict inter- 
preter of the "original intent" of the Framers of 
the Constitution. It is odd that President Bush 
supports the original intent of the Founders 
when the Constitution is vague, yet opposes 
the Framers' intent when it is crystal clear, as 
on the issue of congressional war powers. 

The Bennett-Durbin resolution, for which | 
commend the gentlemen from Florida and Illi- 
nois, will put that new-found misinterpretation 
of the Constitution to rest. 

Congress—and only Congress—has the au- 
thority to commit the United States to war. | 
urge my colleagues to support the Bennett- 
Durbin resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, when we take those 30 
seconds to take the oath of office, and 
we raise our right hands, and we puff 
our chests, that is not just a formula 
that we are going through. We swear to 
preserve and protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. 
When we do that, we do it in the par- 
ticular and for the last 10 years at least 
there has been such a tremendous ero- 
sion of our commitment to protecting 
and defending and preserving the Con- 
stitution. And this institution has 
played a role in that erosion in that we 
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have abdicated our constitutional ге- 
sponsibilities. 

When we permit a President to wage 
small wars, whether it is Grenada or 
Panama, without the prior approval of 
the Congress, we are eroding the Con- 
stitution. And when we try to defend 
against violations of international law 
having violated international law our- 
selves we erode the Constitution and 
we undermine our leadership role in 
the international community. 

The Bennett-Durbin resolution 
Should be adopted because it reasserts 
that which the Founders of this Nation 
intended, that the people through their 
representatives must make the fateful 
decision to go to war. That is the pro- 
cedure that should be followed at this 
time. And it is being followed. But it 
would not have been followed if the 
Secretary of State or the President had 
been left to their own inclination. This 
body made that happen. 

Let us adopt this resolution so we 
make it absolutely clear that it is still 
Congress that has the sole power to de- 
clare war. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes and 15 seconds to the gentle- 
woman from California [Ms. PELOSI]. 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding the time 
and thank him for his leadership, along 
with the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT], for his leadership in giving 
us this opportunity to vote on the con- 
stitutional right of Congress to declare 
war, because in restating that right for 
Congress we are restating it for the 
American people. And the people of my 
district want Congress to be aware of 
some consequences that perhaps have 
not been addressed in this debate as we 
consider when and if to use force in the 
Persian Gulf. 

We all, of course, revere those who 
have gone before us and fought the 
wars that have made our country and 
the world free. But the stakes are so 
much higher in this potential battle 
that I want to call some of them to 
Members' attention. 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of Con- 
gress, regardless of which gulf resolu- 
tion they are supporting, is burdened 
with the image of human lives that 
could be lost in the tragedy of a Per- 
sian Gulf war. 

While we are all concerned about this 
tragic image, there are other concerns 
which will also affect human life and 
all of life on Earth. 

The war cloud that would result from 
exploding oil fields and large-scale 
bombing of Kuwait, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
and other countries in the Middle East 
would doom the environment for many 
years to come. King Hussein of Jordan 
stated in his remarks before the global 
warming conference in Geneva last 
year: “If half of Kuwait’s oil reserves 
were to go up in flames during a war, 
the environmental impact would be 
swift, severe and  devastating—(it) 
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would blacken the skies over a radius 
of at least 750 kilometers." And iast 
night the king stated that the war 
would be an ecological disaster of the 
first order. 

Some of the world’s leading sci- 
entists state that the environmental 
effects of a war in the Middle East 
would be staggering. While we discuss 
the many scenarios that might result 
from a gulf war, let us also focus on 
these images: 

Fires raging for weeks, or perhaps 
months, sending tons of smoke and de- 
bris into the Earth’s atmosphere. 

Oil equal to a dozen Еттоп Valdez 
spills coursing through gulf waters. 

Millions of Dolphins, fish, sea birds 
and other marine life washed onto gulf 
shores. 

Smoke and debris blocking sunlight, 
causing temperatures to drop and al- 
tering crop seasons which would result 
in widespread famine. 

Toxic plumes ascending to the upper 
atmosphere and falling as acid rain. 

Chemical contamination of air, water 
and vetegation. 

The Persian Gulf as the Dead Sea. 

All of the Persian Gulf’s natural re- 
sources, recognized by the United Na- 
tions environmental program as ‘‘one 
of the most fragile and endangered 
ecosystems" in the world, would be af- 
fected—from drinking water to marine 
life—disrupting the chain of life and 
livelihood for generations to come. 

We are all too familar with the dev- 
astation that can be wrought by a 
large-scale oilspill. The Valdez tragedy, 
which we addressed with oilspill pre- 
vention and liability legislation in the 
last Congress, would be magnified 
many times over by war in the Middle 
East. It takes, on average, a minimum 
of 3 weeks to put out an oilwell fire. 
There are 1,000 oilwells in Kuwait. 
There are only a few firefighting teams 
in the world prepared for this type of 
emergency. 

The Fertile Crescent, created by the 
confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers flowing into the gulf, habitat 
for rich marsh life and the center of ag- 
ricultural irrigation, would be irrev- 
ocably changed. Imagine this: The gulf 
would become the Dead Sea in more 
ways than one. 

The point has already been made how 
important it is for us to have an energy 
policy to avoid such conflicts in the fu- 
ture. And the point has already been 
made how we have to have a better pol- 
icy toward nuclear disarmament. I 
hope the point is made that we take 
very seriously the environmental con- 
sequences of our action, and again I 
thank the gentlemen for their resolu- 
tion. 
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Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. SMITH]. 
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Mr. SMITH of lowa. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
fully understand what we are doing today, ! 
think it is important to understand the legal na- 
ture of the three measures we will vote on 
today. Two are concurrent resolutions and one 
is a joint resolution. 

Concurrent resolutions do not rise to the 
level of a law. They are mere expressions of 
opinion. They do not go to the President for 
his signature or veto. They do not change or 
legally interpret any section of the Constitution 
or any law. Passing a concurrent resolution in 
either House is not binding on anyone and 
may be inconsistent with one passed in the 
Senate or passed previously or in the future. 
It makes no difference legally and to pretend 
the House is passing a historic law when it 
passes a mere concurrent resolution is a mis- 
representation. 

A joint resolution if passed in identical form 
by both the Senate and the House and signed 
by the President can have the force of law. 

Both the Bennett resolution (H. Con. Res. 1) 
and the Hamilton resolution are concurrent 
resolutions and merely express opinions of 
Congress. The Solarz-Michel resolution (H.J. 
Res. 62) is a joint resolution which, if passed 
in identical form by both the House and Sen- 
ate and signed by the President, will rise to 
the level of law. 

If those who support the two concurrent res- 
olutions were to pass something of substance, 
they would propose passing a law to repeal 
the War Powers Act, which is inconsistent with 
these two concurrent resolutions most of them 
support. The War Powers Act is a law which 
sets forth certain procedures the President 
should follow if he orders troops or the use of 
Armed Forces in situations like we have in the 
gulf. | did not vote for it and believe it was in 
effect an unconstitutional delegation of con- 
gressional authority and also an unenforceable 
infringement on Presidential power. It has not 
been recognized as constitutional by any of 
the five Presidents since it passed. If the War 
Powers Act is to be modified or repealed, it 
must be done by law and cannot be done by 
a mere concurrent resolution. 

House Concurrent Resolution 1 states that it 
is the opinion of those voting for it that "any 
offensive action against Iraq must be explicitly 
approved by the Congress of the United 
States before such action can be initiated." 
Since there are no exceptions, it would even 
prohibit using the force we are using each day 
to enforce the embargo and it would prohibit 
offensive action taken in retaliation for suffer- 
ing inflicted by Iraq under any condition. That 
means that if Iraq were to use biological or 
chemical weapons on our troops in the desert, 
all they could do is try to defend themselves 
against another attack. They could not take of- 
fensive action to prevent another attack. No 
Member of the House has been willing to say 
they believe the response should be that lim- 
ited in that particular case but that is the plain 
unambiguous reading of the resolution; and 
one or even several Members of the 435 in 
the House saying they would like for excep- 
tions to be read into it, does not change it. 
Even though it is a mere resolution expressing 
an opinion, and will not settle a question which 
has been debated for 200 years, any resolu- 
tion stating the opinion of this House today 
should state any exceptions Members believe 
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appropriate. | will not vote for a resolution or 
opinion which as written in effect states that 
American soldiers should be limited in re- 
sponding to a biological or chemical attack. 

The Hamilton resolution is based upon the 
assumption that sanctions and an embargo 
will cause Saddam to withdraw from Kuwait. | 
do not believe that and not very many do. It 
is merely an excuse. Those who want to wait, 
and they are many, should just say so. Since 
the Hamilton resolution cannot rise to the level 
of a law and will not have any legal effect on 
the President, to claim it is effective or an his- 
toric document is not right. While passing a 
mere opinion in and of itself does no legal 
harm, it does no real good either. On the other 
hand, | fear passing it might encourage Sad- 
dam to believe U.S. troops would not be per- 
mitted to retaliate and therefore, passing it 
might encourage him to continue to defy the 
U.N. edict to withdraw, encourage him to not 
agree to proposals being advanced this week- 
end by the U.N. Secretary General, and also 
encourage him to commit a reckless aggres- 
sive act endangering our military personnel. ! 
see no positive gain flowing from passing this 
resolution but a possible downslide. If the au- 
thors want to do something positive and sub- 
stantive, they should instead be proposing re- 
peal or amendment of the War Powers Act 
which in effect concedes authority of the 
President to use force in such situations for up 
to 90 days. 

House Joint Resolution 62, which is sup- 
ported by the administration, is a serious pro- 
posal rising to the level of a law, but it grants 
authority to be implemented at some indefinite 
time in the future. The circumstances at that 
future time are not known today. Indeed, cir- 
cumstances may very well change substan- 
tially by next Tuesday and those changes may 
be so important that one voting yes today 
under today's circumstances may want to vote 
no on Tuesday. If the Secretary General of the 
United Nations can extract an agreement for a 
viable program for withdrawal, there would be 
a lot more support for action. | think House 
Joint Resolution 62, as written at this time, is 
too much of a blank check. We should deal 
with such important questions at a time when 
all the circumstances are known. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. HASTERT]. 

Mr. HASTERT. Mr. Speaker, I stand 
in support of the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion and oppose the Bennett resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of the Solarz- 
Michel resolution authorizing the President to 
use United States Armed Forces to implement 
the U.N. Security Council resolutions concern- 
ing the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. 

The approval of this resolution by Congress 
will provide the President with a critically im- 
portant tool to use in his continued efforts to 
avert war—Saddam Hussein will know beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that our Government and 
its citizens stand firmly behind the President's 
actions. 

We cannot expect our Commander in Chief 
to lead our Nation through this crisis with one 
hand tied behind his back. The President must 
have the ability to choose among a variety of 
options, including military options, in negotiat- 
ing this crisis. Sanctions alone do not provide 
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the needed threat to bring about the Iraqi with- 
drawal from Kuwait. In the more than 5 
months since the Iraqi invasion, Saddam Hus- 
sein has increased, rather than decreased his 
hold on Kuwait. Sanctions have produced no 
hint of a response from Iraq. 

The morale of our troops in Saudi Arabia is 
high. ! returned from the gulf region earlier this 
week with the knowledge that our military 
forces are extremely well trained and ready for 
any eventuality. These brave men and women 
are professionals that know their jobs and 
strongly believe in their mission. But our 
troops must know that our Government stands 
squarely behind them and respects their abil- 
ity. Just as we must speak with one voice to 
Saddam Hussein, we cannot send mixed mes- 
sages to our own soldiers about our commit- 
ment in the gulf. In this instance, maintaining 
peace demands that we maintain a credible 
military threat, otherwise Iraq will not budge, 
and we will go to war. 

І continue to maintain hope that we can yet 
avoid war, and pray for this outcome. The loss 
of young lives in the defense of our country 
would be a tragedy of overwhelming propor- 
tion. However, the threat of failing to act, of al- 
lowing a mad dictator to succeed in his vicious 
aggression against neighboring countries and 
the world community is simply not an option. 
In short order our Nation would face an even 
more aggressive and imposing force in the 
Middle East, one that could jeopardize many 
more lives. 

As we approach the January 15 deadline for 
Iraq's withdrawal from Kuwait, the world is in- 
tently watching how the strongest nation on 
Earth responds to one of its greatest threats. 
І have faith, based on more than 200 years of 
proud history, in the strength and resolve of 
the American people to protect freedom and 
defend against aggression. We will persevere, 
and Congress has the opportunity to help. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. PORTER]. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, | understand the 
intentions of the gentlemen who offer this res- 
olution, and they differ from my own. But | am 
unable to understand the relevancy of insisting 
in a concurrent resolution on what the Con- 
stitution says plainly—that only Congress has 
the right to declare war—when the concurrent 
resolution has no force of law and merely ex- 
presses a sense of the body, and especially 
when, on the same day, we will be voting to 
grant—or not—the express power to the Presi- 
dent to take offensive military action. 

| believe, as | expect most all Members of 
this body believe, that the Founding Fathers 
were correct in placing in the hands of the leg- 
islative branch the responsibility and power to 
commit our country to armed conflict. Plainly, 
there are and have been throughout our his- 
tory times when the exercise of such power 
was not possible, consistent with our national 
interests. These included actions against pi- 
rates in the early days of our national exist- 
ence, the invasions of Grenada and Panama, 
when covert action was necessary, and oth- 
ers, such as Vietnam, where we were fighting 
for an established government and against an 
insurrection and, at least in the very early 
stages of our involvement, there was no other 
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nation we might have wanted to declare war 
upon at that time. 

In every such case, of course, the legislative 
branch retained the power and responsibility 
for providing the resources to conduct these 
military operations and thus, though no dec- 
laration of war may have been appropriate, 
the legislative branch was a full participant 
with the power to prevent continuation of our 
military participation at any moment. 

The situation in Kuwait, however, does not 
fall into any of these categories. Military action 
has been threatened for some months and 
both sides have steadily built their confronting 
forces. An identifiable nation is the intended 
enemy and there is nothing covert about the 
confrontation. Ample legislative time is avail- 
able to address the issue. 

| have been urging the President publicly 
and privately that, in these circumstances, the 
Constitution requires a declaration of war, and 
he should ask for one. Note, however, that the 
Constitution nowhere requires the President to 
seek a declaration of war from the Congress. 
It is our power and our responsibility alone, 
and the President under the Constitution has 
no role to play in it. 

In any case the Michel-Solarz joint resolu- 
tion fulfills, in my judgment, the constitutional 
imperaitive completely and also satisfies the 
terms of the Bennett-Durbin concurrent resolu- 
tion, which under the circumstances, it seems 
to me, is irrelevant and redundant. 

A vote for or against the proposition, then, 
seems totally unnecessary and the current 
resolution, therefore, totally unnecessary as 
well. The statement reaffirming that the power 
and responsibility for declaring war lies in the 
Congress is obviously one 1 support. The need 
for such affirmation as a sense of the Con- 
gress and in the face of actual legislation 
which grants the President such power is dif- 
ficult to discern. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. YouNG]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Flordia. Mr. Speaker, 
what а terrible shame, 1990 was a year 
in which freedom broke out around the 
world and was the first time in more 
than 50 years that the entire world 
seemed to be at peace. 

What a terrible shame, just as the 
people of the world were standing to- 
gether breathing a collective sigh of re- 
lief that war was going away, super- 
power confrontation was going away, 
the dictator of Iraq stirred it all up 
again. 

The long-anticipated clash between 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
ended instead with a historic chain of 
diplomatic events and treaties that 
lessened the threat of conflict, reduced 
the United States and Soviet nuclear 
threat, resulted in a build-down of 
Eastern and Western Military forces in 
Europe, and opened the doors to a 
clearer understanding between the 
leaders of our two nations. It was under 
the strong leadership of Presidents 
Reagan and Bush, and Soviet General 
Secretary Gorbachev that a new decade 
ushered in a vision of peace for the 
first time in three generations. 
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Неге at home, we reduced spending 
on national defense programs and this 
Congress eagerly anticipated a peace 
dividend that could be spent to provide 
for the education of our children and 
the health care of our aged. 

In recent months we were amazed 
with the destruction of the Berlin Wall, 
the melting of the Iron Curtain, free- 
dom was breaking out all over Europe, 
free elections in Poland, free elections 
in Czechoslovakia, countries withdraw- 
ing from conflicts where they were in- 
volved as surrogates and third parties. 
Peace was breaking out, and the dic- 
tator of Iraq changed all of that. There 
can be no question that the dictator of 
Iraq is а threat, not only to the people 
of Kuwait, not only to the people of 
Saudi Arabia, but to the people of the 
world, to the economy of the world. 
And he has denied us, he has denied us 
that peaceful world that we thought we 
had within our grasp. What a shame. 
What a shame. He is a threat, and 
something needs to be done. 

Hope and optimism for a potential 
entire generation of peace were quickly 
dashed on August 2, when Saddam Hus- 
sein’s armed forces brutally annexed 
Kuwait, taking thousands of Ameri- 
cans and other visitors of that nation 
hostage. Not only did he rob the Ku- 
waiti people of their freedom, pillage 
the nation of its assets and resources, 
and violently murder innocent men, 
women, and children—Saddam Hussein 
robbed the world of its only real hope 
for peace. 

Our President, George Bush, did 
something, and everyone speaking on 
this floor in the last several days has 
complimented the President for mov- 
ing out swiftly and strongly and orga- 
nizing world opinion, preparing to stop 
the threat from the dictator of Iraq. 
Congress was in session at the time of 
the invasion of Kuwait. But Congress 
was silent ағ the United Nations adopt- 
ed resolution after resolution condemn- 
ing the dictator of Iraq. Congress ap- 
plauded, the people of America ap- 
plauded, even the press applauded. 

As the troop movements began and 
commitments were made, thousands of 
Americans went to the desert with 
their tanks and guns and ships and air- 
planes and other types of equipment 
that we cannot even mention on the 
floor today. The commitment was 
being made, and Congress acquiesced in 
that commitment. Yes we were part of 
that commitment through our silence. 

In August, September, October, No- 
vember, and December, Congress did 
not stand to try to prevent that com- 
mitment, to try to stop what was hap- 
pening, to tell the President, “You can- 
not move ahead." We applauded. We 
joined in that commitment by our si- 
lence, and now we have George Bush, 
who has done such an outstanding job 
in this regard out there on the end of 
the limb, and Congress can be silent no 
longer. Congress should speak out 
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strongly in favor of that commitment 
today since we made that commitment 
all along with George Bush with our si- 
lence. - 

Ав we close the debate on this criti- 
cal resolution, we stand just hours 
away from a possible armed conflict, 
the magnitude of which the world has 
not seen for almost 20 years. There is 
no Member of this House who hopes 
and prays more than I that Saddam 
Hussein will withdraw from Kuwait 
and avert the use of force. 

There is no questioning the resolve of 
the United States and the іпбег- 
national coalition of more than 100 na- 
tions that have condemned Iraq's ag- 
gression in 12 strong and very clear 
U.N. resolutions. President Bush has 
ralied the international community, 
including а coalition of our allies and 
another coalition of nations who rarely 
if ever support the United States, in an 
unprecedented show of unity. Imme- 
diately following Iraq's incursion into 
Kuwait, the United Nations approved 
resolution 660, the first condemning 
Iraq's invasion and demanding an im- 
mediate and unconditional withdrawal 
of forces. 

The United Nations soon after, on 
August 6, approved resolution 661 im- 
posing а trade embargo and financial 
sanctions against Iraq and Iraq-occu- 
pied Kuwait. On August 9, the United 
Nations declared Iraq's annexation of 
Kuwait null and void and demanded 
that Iraq rescind the annexation. 

The United Nations on August 18 de- 
manded that Iraq release the thousands 
of foreign nationals being held hostage 
and on August 25 reaffirmed its support 
for enforcement of the international 
trade embargo against Iraq. The U.N.- 
approved four additional resolutions in 
September including resolution 670 
that indicated a greater resolve by the 
entire international community to 
tighten the trade embargo. 

Despite Saddam Hussein's arrogance, 
the United Nations issued two resolu- 
tions in October and November before 
finally approving resolution 678 on No- 
vember 29 authorizing member states 
to use all means necessary to uphold 
the terms of the first 11 U.N. resolu- 
tions and restore international peace 
and security in the region. It was this 
resolution which established the Janu- 
ary 15 deadline for Iraq's withdrawal 
from Kuwait. 

Mr. Speaker, President Bush, Sec- 
retary of State Baker, and U.N. Sec- 
retary General Perez de Cueller have 
taken every step possible to enable 
Saddam Hussein to settle this situa- 
tion peacefully. Iraq's response was 
never clearer than this past Wednesday 
when its Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz 
refused to accept a letter from Presi- 
dent Bush to Saddam Hussein that 
ought to make the Iraqi President fully 
understand the options available to 
him and the consequences of his deci- 
віопв. As the world watched, the Iraqi 
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Foreign Minister, on behalf of Saddam 
Hussein, virtually closed the door to 
any peaceful settlement and all but 
challenged the world to forcibly re- 
move Iraqi troops from Kuwait. 

The United States clearly stands on 
the side of peace. For more than 5 
months, President Bush has sought 
through every diplomatic channel pos- 
sible to convince Iraq to withdraw from 
Kuwait, a nation Saddam Hussein 
openly acknowledges that he has liq- 
uidated and annexed. The Soviet 
Union, the United Nations, even the 
nations of the Arab community, have 
provided unwavering support to Presi- 
dent Bush and his every move. 

Mr. Speaker, those on both sides of 
the aisle commend President Bush for 
his leadership, his initiative and his re- 
straint in dealing with Saddam Hussein 
these past 5 months. With this vote 
today, we can clearly signal the sup- 
port of the U.S. Congress for his efforts 
and reaffirm our trust in the difficult 
decisions he must make in the weeks 
and months ahead. A vote for the So- 
larz-Michel resolution today is a signal 
to Saddam Hussein that the inter- 
national community remains united in 
its condemnation of Iraq's brutal ag- 
gression and its attempt to take away 
the freedom of а sovereign nation and 
its people. 

А vote against the Solarz-Michel res- 
olution sends the wrong message to 
Saddam Hussein. It would strengthen 
his hand and lessen the chances for a 
peaceful resolution of this diplomatic 
stalemate. It also would seriously un- 
dermine the credibility of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and leave our 
allies in turmoil. 

А vote against President Bush today 
casts aside the 12 years of leadership by 
two American Heads of State to rees- 
tablish respect throughout the world 
for the United States and the American 
people. We are on the doorstep of a so- 
called new world order that offers the 
hope of peace to this generation and 
generations to come. 

It is a hope that will not and cannot 
be fulfilled without strong leadership 
and that leadership must come from 
the United States which for more than 
200 years has stood as the beacon of 
hope, the beacon of freedom, and the 
beacon of peace throughout the world. 

Mr. Speaker, when I was a child 
growing up during World War II, I was 
old enough to know that we were in а 
terrible war. But I knew that there was 
someone somewhere looking after this 
great Nation and I had every con- 
fidence that the decisions they were 
making would make everything all 
right. Ladies and gentlemen, today all 
over this great country there are 
young men and women who know that 
someone somewhere is looking out for 
them. That someone somewhere is us 
and we have got to be decisive in mak- 
ing the right decision. 
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In his first annual Address to the 
U.S. Congress, President George Wash- 
ington said, “То be prepared for war is 
one of the most effectual means of pre- 
serving peace." I think that was a valid 
Observation then, and I think it is a 
valid observation now. Today to be pre- 
pared for war and preserve the peace 
means adoption of the Solarz-Michel 
resolution to let the dictator of Iraq 
know beyond a doubt that we are seri- 
ous, that he should withdraw and to let 
him know that we will keep our com- 
mitment to the world, to President 
Bush and to the young Americans who 
are in the desert today. 

If we are going to err in making a de- 
cision, we must err on the side of 
strength and leadership. This is а world 
in which Saddam Hussein and those ty- 
rants who will surely follow him only 
understand and respect strength and 
the willingness to use that strength to 
right the wrongs that have been thrust 
upon the world. 

If we err on the side of procrasti- 
nation and what appears to Saddam 
Hussein to be indecision and division 
we repeat the same mistakes that pre- 
ceded World War II when we refused to 
deter the aggression of another despot 
from a far more civilized nation than 
we face today. It is this series of mis- 
takes from which we have just emerged 
and which finally gave us the hope for 
world peace. 

Mr. Speaker, the vote we cast today 
will not only go а long way toward re- 
solving the situation in the Persian 
Gulf, but it will determine our future, 
the future of our children, and the fu- 
ture of our grandchildren. It is one 
which will determine if we are to begin 
а generation of world peace or а re- 
newed generation of world conflict and 
tension. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The Chair will announce that 
the time remaining is 9% minutes on 
this side and 7 minutes on this side. In 
the case of all three propositions 
today, the proponents will be allowed 
to close. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Con- 
YERS]. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the Bennett-Durbin 
resolution. 

Article |, section 8 of the Constitution explic- 
Шу states that the Congress alone has the 
power to declare war. The Constitution says, 
"The Congress shall have power * * * to de- 
clare war." The Constitution properly man- 
dates that our elected representatives have an 
important check and balance against an errant 
Presidential decision on so grave an issue in- 
volving our national security. And the people 
have spoken: An Associated Press poll re- 
leased Wednesday showed that only 44 per- 
cent of the Nation support military action by 
the United States against Iraq, while 50 per- 
cent want to give sanctions more time to work. 
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The President wants to sidestep this pivotal 
provision of the Constitution by simply asking 
this Congress to implement U.N. Resolution 
678, authorizing "all means necessary" to en- 
force the will of that body. If we pass the ad- 
ministration's resolution, we play directly into 
not only the President's political gyrations, but 
the very peril the Constitution seeks to avoid: 
the loss of American life overseas without an 
explicit declaration of war by the Representa- 
tives of the people. 

By taking this country to war without a na- 
tional consensus, the President, and this Con- 
gress by its actions, threatens to break the 
spirit of this Nation, wreak violence on the 
Constitution, and illegally place U.S. troops in 
a lethal situation. We made a great mistake in 
giving unlimited authority to the President in 
the Vietnam war with the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution, and most Americans do not want to see 
this occur again. 

Article 1, section 8, clause 11, means ex- 
actly what it meant 200 years ago: that only 
the American people, through their elected 
congressional representatives, can lead this 
Nation to war, and it must be done with a for- 
mal declaration. Our actions here today threat- 
en to undo this vital measure. If we cannot 
preserve the foundation of democracy here at 
home, how can we encourage it abroad? We 
are talking about deliberately initiating a con- 
flict of potentially uncontrollable dimensions. In 
this case the President is simply wrong. Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson said, “Тһе greatest mis- 
take a President can make is to take a divided 
nation to war." 

Our Nation is divided, Mr. Speaker, because 
the administration has failed to provide the 
American people with a compelling reason for 
our sons and daughters to die. | have not 
heard anyone assert that our basic survival or 
national identity are at risk. The commitment 
of our troops to a desert war without the con- 
sent of the people will only further divide the 
Nation and paralyze our future diplomatic role 
in that critical region. 

Practical sense and the U.S. Constitution 
both require support for this resolution. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1⁄4 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
[Ms. KAPTUR]. 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Bennett-Durbin resolu- 
tion, and also I rise as one Member who 
is not prepared to give the President a 
blank check in the situation in the 
Middle East. 

We, as Members of Congress, hold а 
sacred trust with our troops in the 
field as well as our citizenry here at 
home. 

There must be no doubt about why 
America goes to war. The reasons must 
be crystal clear, and the objectives 
honorable, and war must be the very 
last of resorts, not the first. 

Iappreciate our congressional leader- 
ship responding to the pleas inside this 
body to hold this debate and discus- 
sion. The American people have a right 
to а Congress that meets its constitu- 
tional responsibilities today and in the 
days to come. 

This branch of government is not an 
extension of the executive branch nor 
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its handmaiden. Each of us is elected in 
our own right and is sworn to the very 
same oath of office as the President of 
the United States. 

Events have conspired to make these 
votes today very tough calls. My own 
preference is to let the economic sanc- 
tions and the noose tighten around 
Saddam Hussein and Iraq. 

But to assure a national consensus in 
this country, we know the American 
people must be assured by our actions 
that all diplomatic and peaceful means 
have been tried before the war option is 
triggered. 

I support the Bennett-Durbin resolu- 
tion, because it preserves this Con- 
gress' rightful responsibilities in the 
days to come. 

And I just want to say that I com- 
mend this body for the high manner in 
which this debate has been conducted, 
nonpartisan on both sides. I am proud 
of all of you, this institution, and our 
country. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SANGMEISTER]. 

Mr. SANGMEISTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the Bennett-Durbin 
resolution and also the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution. 

Great Britain's Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee once said: Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 
defenses of peace must be constructed.” It is 
in this context that the Congress of the United 
States must work its will. 

In the more than 16 years | have spent in 
a legislative capacity, | can think of no other 
vote that has been more difficult, or more im- 
portant. It goes without saying that this is any- 
thing but a political decision. No party, or for 
that matter, no individual has the right to say 
whether we are to go to war. This can only be 
done as our forefathers declared in the Con- 
stitution—through the collective decision of the 
Congress by its elected representatives. 

1 originally supported the President's action 
in stopping Saddam Hussein's efforts to in- 
vade Saudi Arabia after his takeover of Ku- 
wait. | believe that action was necessary; how- 
ever, now we must face the question of 
whether we go from a defensive posture to 
one of an aggressor. Have we really given 
enough time for the sanctions to work? 
Shouldn't every avenue of diplomacy be ex- 
plored first? Is the cost of American lives— 
which will surely occur—worth what we will 
gain? Where are the ground troops of all 
those countries represented in the United Na- 
tions that resolved that after January 15, force 
can be used? Where is the logic in setting an 
arbitrary date for the use of force? Will Israel 
be drawn into this conflict and perhaps break 
up the Arab coalition that supposedly now 
supports us? Will terrorism break out all 
around the world? How long will this war last? 
A week, a month, or years? How many Amer- 
ican lives will be lost? When it is over, will the 
United States then become the landlord of 
Iraq, and perhaps the entire Middle East? Will 
we then bear the responsibility to monetarily 
and economically support them? 
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There аге no easy answers to these ques- 
tions. | have served in the military myself and 
realize that military force is sometimes nec- 
essary, but | fail to see that destroying one in- 
dividual is worth the cost of countless human 
lives—not only American, but the innocent 
Iraqi citizens as well. History provides us with 
valuable insight. | believe it is imperative that 
the American people be behind the President 
if he chooses to wage war in the Persian Gulf 
but | sense that this vital support is not there. 
President Johnson found this out too late on 
Vietnam, and President Bush should look back 
on this hard-earned lesson before committing 
our troops to battle. 

Surely before we proceed, every avenue to 
resolve this conflict must be explored and trav- 
eled to achieve a peaceful resolution of this 
crisis. Short of that, my conscience only allows 
me to vote no on going to war. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Michigan [Miss COL- 
LINS]. 

Miss COLLINS of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Speaker, a decision to go to war—once 
made and implemented—is irreversible. 

It is a decision that weighs heavily on the 
minds and in the hearts of the families and 
friends in my congressional district whose 
sons and daughters are at risk on the front- 
line in Operation Desert Shield. 

It is a decision that will directly impact on 
the lives and livelihood of every American and 
seriously strain our already strained national 
economy. 

It is a decision that cannot and must not be 
taken lightly. 

A decision to go to war should only be 
made when all other avenues for peaceful res- 
olution have been exhausted and the Amer- 
ican way of life is directly threatened or in emi- 
nent danger. 

Mr. Speaker and my fellow colleagues, over 
the past few days the citizens in my district 
have reached out—first in prayer and then in 
concern. 

Their prayers are to a power that is higher 
than you and І. A power that urges us, as гер- 
resentatives of the people's will, to think long 
and hard about the decisions we will be mak- 
ing over the next few days; to fully weigh the 
consequences that our decisions will have for 
both our Nation and the world. 

Their concern is that those of us gathered in 
this Hall will not haphazardly make a decision 
that will cause the death or injury to their 
loved ones until we have: First, exhausted all 
peaceful remedies, and second, developed a 
better rationale for the loss of American lives. 

My consitutents are asking one question 
and one question only: Why? 

Why are we in Saudi Arabia? 

If it is not for oil, why? 

Why are we risking the lives or our sons 
and daughters in a foreign land? 

If not for democracy, why? 

In a time of limited resources to rebuild our 
cities, feed and house our homeless, and edu- 
cate our young, why is this administration so 
eager to spend billions of dollars in a far-off 
land that will have no meaningful impact on 
resolving the social and economio problems 
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confronting every American every day, right 
here at home? 

Mr. Speaker, my constitutents are asking 
why? And at this time, with the information 
currently available, | am hardpressed to find 
an answer. For this reason, | urge my col- 
leagues to support: The continuing of current 
sanctions against Iraq; encouraging the ad- 
ministration to continue to explore other diplo- 
matic avenues for reaching a peaceful solution 
to this crisis situation that looms over our Na- 
tion; and voting against any measure that 
would enable the President to go to war and 
place our sons and daughters at risk. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Мг. MOODY]. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, the heart 
and soul of a democracy is the commit- 
ment to act on matters grave only with 
the consent of the governed. No action 
can be more grave than the action of 
going to war. 

The levy of war will directly hit few 
of the Members in this body, but if we 
go to war, thousands of mothers will 
mourn the loss of their sons, their 
daughters, thousands of fathers like- 
wise. Thousands of children will mourn 
the loss of their parents. And thou- 
sands of young people will spend the 
rest of their lives in wheelchairs or in 
hospital beds. 

Тһе economic cost of war, which is 
often forgotten during the rhetoric 
about pride and honor, is also enor- 
mous. No taxation without representa- 
tion, the very foundation of our politi- 
cal origins, really means no enormous 
material levy can be exacted on the 
people without their consent. 

For all of these reasons, Congress, 
the most direct representative of the 
people, must make the choice of war. 
'This insistance on that role is the most 
conservative of all positions. 

The Durbin-Bennett resolution as- 
serts that responsibility. 

Please support the Durbin-Bennett 
resolution. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the catch phrases for those who are op- 
posing the Solarz-Michel resolution ap- 
pears to be, What is the hurry? Iraq 
has been stopped. Our policy has 
worked.” 

Well, where was Iraq stopped? In Ku- 
wait. Kuwait does not belong to Iraq. 
Kuwait is, or was, a sovereign nation. 
Yes, Iraq is stopped. It is stopped on 
somebody else’s square. 
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Kuwait is dying. The Kuwaiti people 
are dying. Those who are not dying are 
suffering miserably. The people of Iraq 
are suffering. The old men and women 
and children of Iraq are suffering. The 
Iraqi Army is not suffering. The Iraqi 
Army sits in Kuwait. It is being fed. It 
is being clothed. It is being cared for. 
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Those who say, "Let's wait. Let's 
rely on sanctions." First of all, we all 
know we are depriving our President 
and the United Nations of their op- 
tions, their legitimate options, to re- 
peal aggression. But I would observe as 
well that if we rely solely on sanctions, 
if we say, "What's the hurry?" If we 
say "Let's wait and see if sanctions 
work," that the Iraqi Army would ar- 
guably be the safest organization in 
the world to belong to. While the peo- 
ple of Iraq will not be fed, the people of 
Iraq will not be clothed, and the people 
of Iraq will not be cared for, the army 
will be fed. The Iraqi Army will be fed, 
the Ігаді Army will be clothed, the 
Ігаді Army will be cared for, and the 
Ігаді Army will be а safe place to be 
because they will not be at risk. 

It seems to me that with Kuwait 
dying, with the Kuwaiti people suffer- 
ing, and with the Iraqi Army sitting on 
land that belongs to a sovereign na- 
tion, that we have just defined the 
hurry." That is the hurry. The United 
Nations has stood up and said, We will 
no longer tolerate aggression in this 
world, and we will authorize whatever 
means are necessary to repeal aggres- 
sion." Is the Congress of the United 
States to say different? 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from the State of Washington 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, many of those who have stood 
in the well before me in this debate 
have reiterated that the votes we cast 
today will be momentous votes on the 
issue of peace and war in 1991. That is 
true. But these votes will have a tre- 
mendous effect on peace and war in the 
next century, as well. Sometime per- 
haps in the year 2003—a dictator will be 
considering invading his or her neigh- 
bor. That dictator will look back on 
1991, and Saddam Hussein, and will ask 
him or herself, did the United Nations 
stand firm? Did the United States, the 
leader of the United Nations, stand 
firm? Or after 5 months of diplomatic 
and economic efforts, did we back off 
on the U.N. resolution and let Saddam 
Hussein carry the day? 

Let Members stand firm with the 
United Nations and with the President. 
Let the Members vote to preserve 
peace in the next century. Let Mem- 
bers support the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KANJORSKI]. 

Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
as a cosponsor and strong supporter of the 
Bennett-Durbin resolution. 

Adoption of this resolution confirms our sol- 
emn obligation under article І, section 8 of the 
U.S. Constitution to act for the people of the 
United States, in the decision to go to war. 

As | have stated on this floor a number of 
times in the last 3 days, the process we are 
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currently undertaking is vital to our country, 
and vital to the Constitution our Nation de- 
pends upon. 

Today we are debating the powers of one 
man to commit American lives and resources 
to war when our country or our citizens are 
not directly threatened. 

If we do not test our Constitution now, when 
we have the time and are not directly in 
harm's way, we allow the potential for future 
constitutional crises to rock this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise today not only in favor of 
the Bennett-Durbin resolution, but also in sup- 
port of our Constitution and our Founding Fa- 
thers. 


| urge all of my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this critical resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The Chair would say at this 
point that the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. HYDE] has 3 minutes remaining, 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DURBIN] has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. ROTH]. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of this resolution for two fun- 
damental reasons. First, it goes to the 
heart of what is perhaps Congress' 
most solemn constitutional function. 
And second, because it addresses the 
failure by Congress to live up to its 
duty thus far in this world crisis. For 
both reasons, I urge my colleagues to 
vote for this reaffirmation that Con- 
gress will fulfill its responsibility to 
speak for and act for the people in de- 
termining when force will be used on 
behalf of our country. Article I, section 
8, clause 11 of the Constitution is clear: 
only Congress can declare war. The 
Founding Fathers left no doubt about 
that, 204 years ago. Their intention was 
that the power to commit the nation to 
war must reside with the Congress, as 
the institution which most directly 
speaks for the people of this country. 
Тһе question today is, how should this 
constitutional principle apply in to- 
day's world, where the use of armed 
force as an instrument of national pol- 
icy is usually limited, both in scope 
and purpose, without any declaration 
that a state of war exists. Clearly, the 
President, acting as Commander in 
Chief, must have flexibility to act, but 
it is equally clear that Congress cannot 
abdicate its Constitutional duty or its 
responsibility to the people to serve as 
their voice. 

In the 5 months since this crisis 
began, Congress has not fulfilled its 
duty. The President committed 200,000 
troops to the Persian Gulf without any 
formal action by Congress. When we 
adjourned last October, we made a spe- 
cial provision to come back into ses- 
sion to act in this crisis. Yet when the 
President doubled our troop commit- 
ment to more than 400,000 Congress did 
not convene. Nor did we meet to con- 
sider the United States' role in seeking 
or implementing the United Nations 
resolution, which is cited as the basis 
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for threatening military action against 
Iraq. In short, Congress did nothing 
until now, à few days before the U.N. 
deadline, when this crisis has reached 
the precipice of war. 

This resolution is important to ге- 
mind the President that he must come 
to Congress for the authority to use 
force. As this crisis has demonstrated, 
when Congress leaves a vacuum, Presi- 
dents can step in and maneuver Con- 
gress into a position where a vote 
against military action is a vote to un- 
dercut our troops at their moment of 
maximum vulnerability. 

For me, it is à bitter choice to be 
forced into the position we find our- 
selves today. It is the result of Con- 
gress' failure to be more involved in 
the preceding months, as this crisis has 
escalated. Now, we have no choice but 
to back up the President by voting for 
the use of force—a step that I fervently 
hope the President will not use, and 
should not use while there is the 
slightest hope for а diplomatic solu- 
tion. In fact, it is because I am abso- 
lutely convinced that diplomacy can 
succeed only with a demonstration of 
unity in our Government that I can 
vote for the authority to use force. 
Five months ago, two months ago, one 
month ago, а full debate by Congress 
could have allowed other options for 
our action. Today, because of this in- 
stitution's inaction, we have only one. 

That is why this resolution is so 
vital. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. TRAFICANT]. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Constitution has become an early 
American wall decoration. Everybody 
sees it. Nobody reads it. Nixon raped it. 
Reagan shredded it. The truth be 
known here, George Bush would dis- 
regard it. 

Through all this, Congress turned 
their back. They turned their back 
that dealt with Vietnam. They turned 
their back that dealt with Korea. Con- 
gress cannot afford to turn their back 
as it deals with the Persian Gulf. 

If Members think the gulf cannot 
turn into а Vietnam, let me tell Mem- 
bers something: Yitzhak Shamir and 
King Fahd are both singing Onward 
Christian Soldiers.’’ I assure Members 
that it can happen. I say this today, It 
should be quite clear that Congress’ 
legislative history is simply this: Any 
President that disregards the Constitu- 
tion on warmaking powers in the fu- 
ture will be subject to impeachment. If 
Congress has any courage at all, Con- 
gress will set that record straight. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1% 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. SHUSTER]. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
asked, what is the hurry? Well, after 5 
months of rebuffed diplomacy, every 
day that this Congress procrastinates, 
Saddam's factories are producing more 
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chemical and biological weapons, more 
anthrax, more botulism, more sarin. 
This is a lethal nerve gas. And yes, 
more progress on nuclear weapons. 

Make no mistake about it, if indeed 
we must resort to military force, those 
factories of death and destruction and 
terrorism will surely be targets. 

So today, not next week, not next 
month, but today, we must give the 
President the authority to remove this 
scourge, or the face of history will pass 
judgment upon the Congress, as the 
Congress that failed to do their duty. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MCEWEN]. 

Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
night my daughter asked the question 
as postulated by her fourth grade 
teacher: Will your father vote for war 
or for peace? 

As I looked into the face of that lit- 
tle life that I value more than my own, 
I thought how simple it is when a per- 
son knows no history, when they have 
no memory, when they see no con- 
sequences, when a person lives only for 
today. 

Munich simply said, “You go no fur- 
ther." From now on we will have sanc- 
tions. When Chamberlain landed and 
held up the paper on which he had the 
few words that held peace in our time, 
the crowds lined the streets, blocked 
Downing Street, so much that he could 
not enter, as the House of Commons 
roared their approval. They asked the 
little stooped 65-year-old remnant of 
World War I, Lord Adm. Winston 
Churchill, What do you think? He has 
brought us peace in our біте.” 
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Churchill said, “Тһе Prime Minister 
faced the question between war and 
shame, and he has chosen both.“ 

From that day until now the world 
has learned, all the civilized world, 
unanimous in the United Nations. 

Mubarak has placed the future of 
Egypt on the line. 

Тһе tremendous economic sacrifices 
of Turkey, the Communist bloc have 
all said, “Ме will stop tyranny at its 
first step." 

Hitler said, "I intend to go no fur- 
ther." 

Hussein has said, I intend to go all 
the way. I intend to unite the entire 
Arab world under my command." 

And the civilized world has said, ‘‘We 
will stop you here.” 

The Congress of the United States of 
America in 1991 should do no less. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. DEFAZIO]. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the Bennett-Durbin 
constitutional War Powers Resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong support of the 
resolution offered by my colleagues, Mr. BEN- 
NETT of Florida and Mr. DURBIN of Illinois. | am 
encouraged that, at long last, Congress is 
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confirming its exclusive right to commit this 
Nation to war. In the present case, | strongly 
oppose granting the authority to the President 
to make war against Iraq. 

Just over 3 years ago, when American serv- 
icemen were dying in the Persian Gulf to pro- 
tect Kuwaiti oil shipments, | made the point 
that the United States was in the 37th year of 
a constitutional crisis. The crisis began when 
President Harry Truman introduced a large 
American military force into the Korean conflict 
without any congressional authorization what- 
soever. His administration advanced the un- 
heard of theory that "the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, has full control over the use 
thereof." 

For the first time in American history, a 
President claimed the full share of the 
warmaking powers granted to Congress by the 
U.S. Constitution. Today, Mr. Speaker, we are 
in the 40th year of that constitutional crisis, 
and Congress is still failing in its responsibility. 

The Framers of the Constitution clearly in- 
tended that the power to initiate war, whether 
declared or undeclared, should reside in the 
legislative branch of Government. They gave 
Congress the power "to declare war [and] 
grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water"; 
Congress was given thereby sole authority 
over not only declared wars, but undeclared 
military actions sanctioned by the Government 
of the United States. The Framers also gave 
Congress the power to "make rules for the 
Government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces," the power to "define and punish 
piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offenses against the law of na- 
tions," and the power to "raise and support 
Armies * * * [and] a navy." 

If that weren't enough, Congress is given 
perhaps the broadest grant of power in the 
Constitution, the power "to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution the foregoing powers, and 
all other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the Government of the United States or in any 

ї or office thereof." 

The Presidents vaunted power as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, accord- 
ing to Alexander Hamilton, who among the 
Framers was the champion for a strong Presi- 
dency, was limited to "nothing more than the 
supreme command and direction of the mili- 
tary and naval forces," as opposed to the Brit- 
ish King, whose power included "the declaring 
of war and * * * the raising and regulating of 
fleets and armies." 

The Framers sought to create a chief exec- 
utive, not another king. The power to lead the 
Nation into a costly overseas military adven- 
ture was a power they explicitly denied to the 
President of the United States. James Madi- 
son spoke for all of his colleagues when he 
wrote, in a letter to Thomas Jefferson: 

The constitution supposes, what the his- 
tory of all governments demonstrates, the 
Executive is the branch of power most inter- 
ested in war and most prone to it. It has ac- 
cordingly, with studies care, vested the ques- 
tion of war in the Legislature. 

Presidents up until Harry Truman by and 
large honored the constitutional scheme. But 
since that time, the President has increasingly 
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asserted the power to make war at the ex- 
pense of the Constitution and the legitimate 
role of the U.S. Congress. 

The constitutional crisis came to a head with 
the Vietnam war and the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution. The Gulf of Tonkin resolution was a 
loosely worded declaration supporting the 
Presidents actions to defend U.S. Armed 
Forces in Southeast Asia and deter aggres- 
sion. Members of the Senate rose to make it 
clear that the resolution was not intended to 
authorize a wider war, but two U.S. Presidents 
read it differently. 

Only two Members of Congress opposed 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. One of them 
was Wayne Morse of Oregon. In opposing the 
Solarz-Michel resolution later today, | am 
proud to echo his words on the floor of the 
Senate in 1964: 

I believe history will record that we have 
made a great mistake by subverting and cir- 
cumventing the Constitution of the United 
States, by means of this resolution. As I ar- 
gued earlier today, we are in effect giving 
the President war making powers in the ab- 
sence of a declaration of war. I believe that 
to be a historic mistake. 

History vindicated the Senator from Oregon. 

The War Powers Resolution, passed in 
1973 over President Nixon's veto, was a re- 
sponse not only to the excesses of the Execu- 
tive during the Vietnam war, but also to the 
near-total abdication of responsibility during 
that period by Congress. The resolution was 
intended to: 

Insure that the collective judgment of both 
the Congress and the President will apply to 
the introduction of United States Armed 
Forces into hostilities, or into situations 
where imminent involvement in hostilities is 
clearly indicated by the circumstances, and 
to the continued use of such forces in 
hostitlities or in such situations. 

The resolution requires the President to re- 
port to Congress under section 4(a)(1) when- 
ever he introduces U.S. Armed Forces into 
hostile situations. Congress must act within 60 
days to authorize their continued presence, or 
they must be withdrawn. Unfortunately, Presi- 
dential compliance with the reporting and con- 
sulting requirements of the resolution has 
been nearly nonexistent. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is equally dis- 
mal. In 1987, when President Reagan used 
the U.S. Navy to escort reflagged Kuwaiti 
tankers, both the House and Senate repeat- 
edly ducked the war powers issue. Despite a 
major military buildup in the gulf—despite the 
fact that 37 U.S. seamen aboard the U.S.S. 
Stark were killed by an Iraqi missile, the fact 
that a number of vessels were damaged by 
mines, and the exchange of hostile fire be- 
tween United States and Iranian forces, the 
President did not submit a report pursuant to 
section 4(a)(1) of the War Powers Resolution 
and Congress did not demand one. 

It was left to a number of my colleagues 
and | to seek relief in the Federal courts. The 
courts judged the matter to be a nonjusticiable 
political question. Today we have arrived at 
the final and complete unraveling of the War 
Powers Resolution. The President has once 
again failed to properly comply with the law, 
and Congress has offered him its congratula- 
tions. 
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The near war with Iraq in which we find our- 
selves is a classic case of bad policy choices 
coming home to haunt us. Iraq has а long his- 
tory of aggression in the region, and an abys- 
mal human rights record, and has violated 
international conventions against the use of 
chemical weapons, going so far as to use 
them against its own population. Despite that, 
the Reagan and Bush administrations have in- 
creasingly tilled United States policy toward 
Iraq. Their bad judgment was compounded, of 
course, by both administrations' failure to de- 
velop a national energy policy and their sys- 
tematic cuts in Federal support for conserva- 
tion and renewable energy development. 

Today, a large American force sits uneasily 
in the Arabian desert. They don't have a clear 
idea why they are there, the American people 
don't have a clear idea why they are there, 
and Congress doesn't have a clear idea why 
they are there. 

Mr. Speaker, if we should have learned any- 
thing from the military misadventures of the 
last 40 years, it is that U.S. military might 
should not be committed to battle without a 
clear statement of U.S. objectives and the 
broad support of the American people. 

Will our citizens support an indefinite United 
States presence in the Arabian Peninsula? 
Will they support a war to put back in power 
the autocratic billionaire oil sheiks of Kuwait? 
Will they support the President if he decides to 
invade Kuwait and Iraq? Will they support the 
decades-long occupation of Iraq that would 
follow? These are the kinds of questions that 
we must answer with debate in Congress on 
granting the President authority for war with 
Iraq. The Constitution is clear. Congress must 


speak. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope my colleagues in 
this Chamber will allow me to digress 
at least partially from this debate for 
one moment. I feel it is the ultimate in 
hyprocrisy for Soviet President Gorba- 
chev to be counseling President Bush 
on the issue of peace while Soviet para- 
troopers and tank forces brutalize 
Lithuania and the Baltic Republics. 

I only hope that America can save 
part of its outrage over the aggression 
of Saddam Hussein and reserve it for 
the most recent winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

One of the saddest responsibilities of 
a Member of Congress is to stand at the 
funeral of а fallen soldier. Many of us 
have done it. After the crack of the ri- 
fles, the Honor Guard has folded Old 
Glory into the neat tricorner and hand- 
ed it to the survivor, it is often our re- 
sponsibility to walk up and strain to 
find some words to say. 

I have listened closely to the debate 
over the last 2 days. I do not know that 
I could go up to а young woman I know 
in my home town, a black American, 
whose only son is on the front line and 
say, "Im very sorry, but we just 
couldn't wait.” 

I do not know that I can go up to the 
father or to the mother of someone 
who has died in Operation Desert 
Shield and say, “I regret very much 
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the sorrow to your family, but we had 
to get it over with." 

Icertainly do not know that I could 
go up and tell someone who has lost а 
husband that it was more important 
for this Congress to show unity than 
patience. 

These statements which we have 
heard repeatedly over the last 2 days 
may have the ring of truth and sincer- 
ity to some, but to this Congressman 
they are à hollow substitute for the 
principles and values which many 
Americans treasure as worthy of 
human sacrifice. 

War and killing must be the last re- 
sort, and before we lose another Amer- 
ican life in Operation Desert Shield, we 
must exhaust every reasonable possi- 
bility for peace, and that is why I am 
supporting Hamilton-Gephardt. 

Now, most of us come to this debate 
weary of all the statements made on 
the floor and praying that our collec- 
tive decision is wise, whatever it is; but 
regardless of the outcome of these his- 
toric roles, everyone in this Chamber 
must concede this Congress has re- 
sponded to a national crisis with an ex- 
haustive debate which has engaged the 
opinions and interests of the American 
people. The men who wrote our Con- 
stitution over 200 years ago understood 
that. They understood the gravity of 
this decision and they knew how im- 
portant it was that the American peo- 
ple we represent have a voice in this 
debate over the fate of the lives of 
their children. 

А week ago this very debate was in 
question. The President argued that he 
would follow the Constitution, but he 
would give us no assurance that a vote 
would be taken before war began. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DELLUMS] initiated a 
lawsuit to try to guarantee that con- 
stitutional voice, and today the Con- 
stitution has prevailed. The American 
people have prevailed, and а topic 
which has been debated far and wide in 
barbershops, sale barns, family rooms, 
and board rooms, has finally been de- 
bated on the floor of the people's 
House. 

Even the Solarz-Michel resolution 
makes it clear that we are authorizing 
the President. We are giving him au- 
thority. We are not conceding the 
President had this authority without 
us. 
Now, some argue they can conceive 
of а set of facts where some President 
in the future faced with extraordinary 
circumstances might not be able to 
seek congressional authorization. I will 
concede that point. History proves that 
point. It is not unusual or even uncon- 
stitutional for a President to use his 
power as Commander in Chief and ask 
for congressional approval after the 
fact, and certainly not all uses of force 
constitute war; but I would hope that 
this Congress will not squander its con- 
stitutional birthright over some am- 
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biguous possibility or partisan loyalty 
to any President, Democrat or Repub- 
lican. 

It is far more important that we as- 
sert clearly and directly that article I, 
section 8, clause 11, is alive and well. 
To do otherwise is to effectively amend 
this important power out of our Con- 
stitution. 

It has been my honor to cosponsor 
this resolution with the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. I certainly 
hope that every Member in this Cham- 
ber, regardless of their feelings on the 
Persian Gulf, will take their oath of of- 
fice seriously and vote yes on the Ben- 
nett-Durbin resolution. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
Bennett-Durbin resolution. 

The Bennett-Durbin resolution before us 
correctly states that only the Congress can de- 
clare war. This is a view | have long applied 
to the Persian Gulf crisis. However, the resolu- 
tion goes further and states: 

Any offensive action taken against Iraq 
must be explicitly approved by the Congress 
of the United States before such action may 
be initiated. 

That is not the same thing as saying that 
Congress alone can declare war. Let me offer 
at least one concrete and realistic example. 

After the Achille Lauro hijacking and murder 
of the American, Leon Klinghoffer, the United 
States intercepted an Egyptian plane carrying 
the hijackers and their leader, Abu Abbas, to 
freedom. We forced the plane down in Italy, 
where the hijackers were arrested and con- 
victed. The forcing down of that plane was of- 
fensive action against the country under 
whose flag that plane flew—Egypt. Indeed, the 
United States fought the War of 1812 on just 
that issue, the principle of free navigation on 
the high seas. Yet President Reagan did not 
seek, nor was there time to seek, congres- 
sional approval in advance. 

Abu Abbas was let go by the Italian authori- 
ties and is now reported to be living in Bagh- 
dad. Furthermore, Saddam Hussein has ex- 
plicitly threatened terrorism within his arsenal 
in the present crisis. Suppose we learned in 
the next week that an Iraqi plane or ship was 
carrying Abu Abbas out of Iraq. If the Presi- 
dent forced that plane or ship to stop, to take 
Abu Abbas prisoner for the murder of Leon 
Klinghoffer, it would be an offensive action 
against Iraq. There would not be time to seek 
explicit approval in advance from Congress for 
such an action. This is a realistic example, in 
the precise context of the present crisis. 

The problem with the Bennett-Durbin resolu- 
tion, evidently, is that it is drafted too broadly. 
It is simply impossible for the President to 
submit “any offensive action” to the prior con- 
sideration and approval of Congress. And the 
resolution says “explicitly;” its drafters intend it 
to sweep broadly. 

Had the resolution said that the Congress 
alone can declare war under our Constitution, 
| would have supported it. But the drafters, ei- 
ther intentionally or through imprecision born 
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of the shortness of time, have drafted a reso- 
lution that incorrectly states this important prin- 
ciple of constitutional law. The President does 
have authority in certain occasions to use of- 
fensive action, and to say he doesn’t goes 
against the Constitution as much as to say 
Congress is not the body empowered to de- 
clare war. 

Let me also take this occasion to place be- 
fore the public my reasons for voting in favor 
of the Solarz-Michel joint resolution, and 
against the Gephardt-Hamilton concurrent res- 
olution. Nothing has consumed more of my 
time and energy since becoming a Congress- 
man than this. It is a terrible thing to go to 
war. Nevertheless, war, or the use of force, 
has been justified from time to time in our his- 
tory. 

The use of force directed at Iraq's chemical, 
biological, and incipient nuclear weapons fa- 
cilities is justified. The world would be a safer 
place if Saddam Hussein no longer possessed 
chemical and biological weapons, or the po- 
tential for nuclear weapons. | believe an air or 
missile attack on those facilities could be suc- 
cessful with little loss of life. And | do not be- 
lieve this would necessarily cause Saddam 
Hussein to respond by invading Saudi Arabia. 

Saddam Hussein is the only national leader 

on the world stage who has used chemical 

gainst both the Iranians and the 
Kurds. It is likely that he will threaten to use 
them again, possibly against the Turks, the 
Syrians, the Saudis, or the Israelis. To these 
may be added his biological weapons. Both of 
these kinds of weapons were created by Iraq 
in clear violation of international law. 

It is true that the United States also has 
chemical weapons, though we have never 
used them and Saddam Hussein has. Further- 
more, we are actively engaged in negotiations 
with the Soviets aimed toward mutual elimi- 
nation of these weapons. And, in my own 
case, | have always voted against funding 
their creation or stockpiling. 

Experts disagree on how soon Iraq will have 
a nuclear device, but the estimates range from 
less than 1 year to 5 years. Complex delivery 
systems may take longer, though we know 
Iraq does possess the SCUD surface-to-sur- 
face long-range missile. Without overempha- 
Sizing the point, ! think we can conclude that 
Iraq's nuclear potential is also worthy of con- 
cern. Yes, several other countries possess nu- 
clear arms; but what is unique about Saddam 
Hussein is his proven willingness to use 
chemical weapons, which could indicate a will- 
ingness to use at least a tactical nuclear 
weapon as well. At the very least, he could 
make a threat to do so that his neighbors 
would consider very credible. 

The present crisis, therefore, as | see it, af- 
fords the opportunity to rid the world of hor- 
rible weapons held by a man who has used 
them before. Whereas eliminating these weap- 
ons was not the focus of the U.N. resolution, 
their destruction would be quite consistent with 
the resolution, which authorizes the use of 
force necessary to drive Iraq from Kuwait. For 
one point, destroying these facilities 
might convince Saddam Hussein that he is in 
a position of military inferiority, so that he 
might voluntarily then withdraw from Kuwait, 
or, perhaps, be toppled from power in his own 
country. Also, destroying them is a logical 
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prelude to апу маг that might come—as a way 
of protecting our own troops from being at- 
tacked with them. 

Additionally, | think it would be defensible to 
use force to seal off Kuwait—to intercept any 
attempt to resupply the Iraqi troops there. If 
we were successful in enforcing a complete 
blockade by land, sea, and air, the Iraqi troops 
in Kuwait could then be invited to lay down 
their arms and enter Saudi Arabia. | am hope- 
ful they would do so—again, ending this crisis 
with relatively little loss of life. | do recognize 
that lives will be lost by shooting down Iraqi 
supply planes or bombing overland resupply 
convoys or ships. But this would still be far 
short of an all out war. 

am not in possession of all the information 
of which the President is aware, but | think it 
would be wiser for American troops not to be 
committed to a land invasion of Iraq or Kuwait. 
The potential for large-scale loss of life in such 
a contingency is high. After destroying the 
chemical and biological weapons, and inter- 
dicting the resupply of Kuwait, | would think 
the withdrawal from Kuwait or the defection of 
Iraqi troops from Kuwait would soon follow. 
But if it didn't, | would favor the replacement 
of United States troops in the Saudi desert. 
Waiting out the long term in a purely defensive 
posture can, | believe, be the mission of the 
troops from Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Syria. 
An Arab nation force could defend Saudi Ara- 
bia from any threatened further invasion by 
Saddam Hussein, especially after he had been 
deprived of his weapons of mass destruction. 
U.S. forces could be limited to the air and sea 
power necessary to maintain air superiority in 
the event of a such an attack. 

Nevertheless, the threat of such an invasion 
should be maintained; and this the President 
is doing in hopes that Saddam Hussein will 
withdraw completely. 

Some critics have argued that our decisions 
have been driven by oil. While there is no 
doubt that oil is important to the present world 
economy, our access to oil was not a factor in 
my vote. | have long believed that our country 
needs to move away from fossil fuels, pri- 
marily for environmental reasons, but also for 
reasons of national security. The real issues 
for me are chemical weapons, daily human 
rights abuses by the Iraqis in Kuwait, and a 
chance to guarantee the long-term peace in 
the world through a newly invigorated United 
Nations. 

One last point—the cost of this entire oper- 
ation must be borne to a far greater degree by 
the Saudis, and by our other allies. The 
Saudis have benefited from the higher world 
price of oil—estimates are $2 to $3 billion a 
month of increased revenues. That entire sum 
should go to the multilateral force arrayed 
against Iraq. Americans are taking the risk of 
loss of life; that is the greatest contribution 
imaginable. 

Our votes today are on authorizing the use 
of force or waiting for the economic sanctions 
to have more effect. 

The latter course condemns the Kuwaiti 
people to human rights abuses throughout the 
time we continue to wait. The Amnesty Inter- 
national report on what the Iraqi soldiers have 
done to individual Kuwaitis makes horrifying 
reading—rape, gouging out of eyes, castra- 
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tion, beating individuals while suspended, 
summary execution. 

The latter course allows Saddam Hussein 
more time to build more weapons, including 
chemical and biological weapons capable of 
killing thousands. It allows his troops to dig in 
deeper, his air defenses to be made more 
comprehensive. When the time comes to go to 
war, our troops will thus be under greater 
threat. | cannot do that. 

Only the former course authorizes the de- 
struction of horrible weapons created in con- 
travention of international law, used in con- 
travention of international law and all human 
decency. Only the former holds out the hope 
of replacing Saddam Hussein, the only leader 
on the world stage today to have used chemi- 
cal weapons. 

It is a sorry thing to conclude that the use 
of force is ever necessary to settle disputes in 
the affairs of nations. But we must use force 
from time to time, until the world is rid of those 
who invade their peaceful neighbors, to rape, 
torture, steal, and murder. 

It is far more comfortable to seek peace at 
any price. Some would never use force; many 
of them are saints, too many of them are mar- 
tyrs. But we Members of Congress cannot af- 
ford to take that posture. We are sworn to pro- 
tect those whom we represent. We have, by 
taking public office, taken on the heavy re- 
sponsibility of authorizing the use of force 
when it must be so. This is a time when it 
must be so. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, there are 
three votes to cast today that are of great sig- 
nificance. | choose to comment on them in 
their order of appearance on the calendar. 

First, the Bennett-Durbin resolution calling 
for no offensive action against Iraq without 
congressional approval. 

History shows that the Presidents of the 
United States have initiated military action on 
about 260 different occasions, while Congress 
has declared war five times. 

As the clock ticks toward the January 15 
U.N. deadline, this legislative option reopens a 
centuries old debate over who has what au- 
thority under the Constitution. This resolution 
simply ties the President's hands on any of- 
fensive action against Iraq unless Congress 
specifically approves, a process that could 
take months. 

| would love to be part of an in-depth debate 
on this constitutional issue, but not under to- 
day's circumstances. As history reflects, the 
Commander in Chief has the authority to react 
instantly, and Congress has chosen to legally 
participate less than 2 percent of the time, in 
every case in support of the President. 

This resolution, though nonbinding, would 
totally deny the Executive's emergency author- 
ity that currently does not necessarily lead to 
the start of war. That authority has been used, 
for instance, to force down the plane carrying 
the fleeing murderers of the Achillie Lauro hi- 
jacking, and there are numerous other exam- 
ples of a justified use of force. 

In the name of separation of powers, this 
resolution is unduly restrictive and is unneces- 
sary in light of the resolution offered in support 
of the United Nations. 

Second, the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution 
calling for the extension of economic sanc- 
tions. 
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The sanctions have been somewhat effec- 
tive but there has been universal agreement in 
congressional hearings that sanctions alone 
will not achieve Iraq's departure from Kuwait. 

My conclusion is that Saddam Hussein wins 
if we merely attempt to extend economic sanc- 
tions. Under this legislative option, he has 
faced up to the United Nations and the United 
States, and we back away while he slaughters 
the people of Kuwait. His stature is enhanced, 
and we unravel the fabric of international co- 
operation that is the best hope for long-term 
world peace. 

| believe that some Members will vote for 
both the U.N. Presidential authority resolution 
and extended sanctions.This has some appeal 
to me because | argued weeks ago that sanc- 
tions could paly a greater role in weakening 
Iraq. Since then the United Nations has ap- 
proved Resolution No. 678 with the January 
15 deadline, and President Bush has in- 
creased our troop strength dramatically. Under 
today's circumstances, | believe that support- 
ing both resolutions is contradictory. 

Third, the Solarz-Michel resolution authoriz- 
ing, upon certification by the President that all 
diplomatic and peaceful means have been ex- 
hausted, the use of armed forces under the 
provisions of U.N. Resolution 678. 

This is not a declaration of war. It is author- 
ization for the use of force if all else fails. It 
is a big stick. 

1 am increasingly convinced that positive ac- 
tion by Congress, backing up the United Na- 
tions and our President, will be the next logical 
step toward a peaceful solution and the most 
effective message that we can deliver to Sad- 
dam Hussein. He will probably be encouraged 
by the debate, as our system of government 
allows the full presentation of dissenting 
views. But a strong vote in support of this joint 
resolution is the enforceable bottom line that 
also characterizes our system. 

The President does not need this authority 
to proceed under the U.N. resolution and its 
January 15 deadline. My visits to the White 
House during the past few days underscore 
the President's support for Perez de Cuellar's 
last-minute efforts at diplomacy, and his con- 
tempt for Iraq's continuing efforts to break up 
the international strength that has amassed 
against his brutality. | 

Мг. BROOMFIELD. Мг. Speaker, well, | 
guess | don't really know what the point of this 
resolution is. 

Article І, section 8 of the Constitution vests 
Congress with the power to declare war. The 
executive and legislative branches have dis- 
agreed ever since on how this power relates 
to the President's role as head of state and 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces. 

l'm sure all the Members of this House 
agree that the President should consult Con- 
gress on planned military action, and seek 
congressional authorization whenever pos- 
Sible. This is because our political system 
works best when there is agreement between 
the branches of Government on this important 
question. 

Perhaps there is no great harm in adopting 
this resolution, provided it is seen in connec- 
tion with the other actions that will be taken by 
this House and the Congress. | hope and ex- 
pect that Congress will adopt a resolution sup- 
porting action under U.N. Security Council 
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Resolution No. 678 which authorizes the use 
of all necessary means, including military 
force, to respond to Iraq's aggression against 
Kuwait. 

This resolution simply restates the constitu- 
tional provisions on the power to declare war. 
It does not and cannot add to the powers of 
the President and Congress on the use of 
U.S. military forces overseas. 

Also, this resolution only of offensive 
action against Iraq. | don't know what this is 
supposed to mean, but many experts believe 
that—under both international and domestic 
law—military actions taken as part of U.N. Se- 
curity Council enforcement actions are defen- 
sive in nature. They believe that a state of war 
has existed in the Persian Gulf since Saddam 
Hussein invaded Kuwait on August 2. So, 
once again, this resolution would not impose 
any new limitation on the President's authority. 

But the bottom line is this—that the House 
is now preparing to adopt not only this resolu- 
tion but a resolution to support the actions that 
the President will take, in accordance with the 
Security Council resolution, to tum back Iraq's 
aggression against Kuwait. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. Speaker, ! 
rise in strong support of the Durbin-Bennett 
resolution. 

As chairman of the Judiciary Committee's 
Subcommittee оп Civil and Constitutional 
Rights, ! have been deeply concerned by the 
President's continued denial of the Congress' 
constitutional prerogative with regard to the 
declaration of war. 

With the Bennett-Durbin resolution, Con- 
gress does no more than reassert our con- 
Stitutional prerogative—the sole power to de- 
clare war—which article |, section 8 of the 
U.S. Constitution gives to Congress alone. 

In a better world, such a restatement of the 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). Pursuant to the rule, the pre- 
vious question is ordered on the con- 
current resolution. 

The question is on the concurrent 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

Тһе yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 302; nays 
131, not voting 2, as follows: 


Cardin 


Condit 


[Roll No. Т] 
YEAS—302 


Gejdenson 
Gephardt 


Guarini 

Hall (OH) 

Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Harris 

Hayes (IL) 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 
Hoagland 
Hobson 
Hochbrueckner 


Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnston 
Jones (GA) 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 


Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 


Long 
Lowey (NY) 
Luken 


McHugh 
McMillen (MD) 
McNulty 
Меуегв 

Mfume 

Miller (CA) 
Miller (WA) 
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Neal (MA) 


Nowak 


Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
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Unsoeld Waters Wise 
Upton Waxman Wolpe 
Valentine Weiss Wyden 
Vento Weldon Yates 
Visclosky Wheat Yatron 
Volkmer Whitten Young (FL) 
Walsh Williams Zimmer 
Washington Wilson 
NAYS—131 

Allard Grandy Oxley 
Archer Gunderson Packard 
Armey Hancock Paxon 
Baker Hansen Pickle 
Ballenger Hastert Pursell 
Barrett Hatcher Quillen 
Bartlett Hefley Ravenel 
Barton Herger 
Bateman Holloway Rhodes 
Bilirakis Hopkins Riggs 
Bliley Horton Ritter 
Boehner Houghton Roberts 
Broomfield Hunter Rogers 
Bunning Hyde Rohrabacher 
Burton Inhofe Ros-Lehtinen 
Callahan Treland Saxton 

р James Schaefer 
Campbell (CA) Kasich Schiff 

ег Kolbe Schulze 
Clinger Kyl Shaw 
Combest Lagomarsino Shuster 
Coughlin Lent Skeen 
Cox (CA) Lewis (CA) Slaughter (VA) 
Crane Lewis (FL) Smith (1A) 
Cunningham Lightfoot Smith (NJ) 
Dannemeyer Livingston Smith (OR) 
Davis Lowery (CA) Smith (TX) 
DeLay Solomon 
Dickinson Marlenee Spence 
Doolittle Martin Stearns 
Dornan (CA) McCandless Stump 
Dreier McCollum Sundquist 
Edwards (OK) McCrery Taylor (NC) 
Fields McEwen Thomas (CA) 
Fish McMillan (NC) Thomas (WY) 
Franks (CT) Michel Vander Jagt 
Gallegly Miller (OH) Vucanovich 
Gallo Molinari Walker 
Gekas Montgomery Weber 
Gillmor Moorhead Wolf 
Gilman Morrison Wylie 
Gingrich Myers Young (AK) 
Goss Nichols Zeliff 
Gradison Nussle 
NOT VOTING—2 
Dymally Udall 
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Mr. BUSTAMANTE changed his vote 
from “пау” to yea.“ 

So the concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

REGARDING UNITED STATES POLICY TO REVERSE 
IRAQ’S OCCUPATION OF KUWAIT 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to section 3 of House Resolution 27, 
it is now in order to consider the con- 
current resolution printed in section 2 
of House Report 102-1 by, and if offered 
by, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HAMILTON] or the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. GEPHARDT], or their des- 
ignee. 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Missouri rise? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to the rule, І offer House Сопсаг- 
rent Resolution No. 33. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the concurrent resolution. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 
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Н. Con. RES. 33 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That (a) the Congress is 
firmly committed to reversing Iraq's brutal 
and illegal occupation of Kuwait. 

(b) The Congress authorizes continued use 
of American military force to enforce the 
United Nations economic embargo against 
Iraq; to defend Saudi Arabia from direct 
Iraqi attack; and to protect American forces 
in the region. 

(c) The Congress believes that continued 
application of international sanctions and 
diplomatic efforts to pressure Iraq to leave 
Kuwait is the wisest course at this time and 
Should be sustained. 

(d) The Congress pledges its full and con- 
tinued support for sustaining the policy of 
increasing economic and diplomatic pressure 
against Iraq; for maintaining our military 
options; and for efforts to increase the mili- 
tary and financial contributions made by al- 
lied nations. 

(e) The Constitution requires the President 
to obtain authorization from the Congress 
before initiating new offensive military ас- 
tion or waging war against Iraq or Iraqi 
forces. The Congress does not rule out the 
enactment by the Congress at a later time of 
a declaration of war or other Congressional 
authorization for the use of force should that 
become necessary to achieve the goal of forc- 
ing Iraqi troops from Kuwait. The Congress 
will consider any request from the President 
for such an authorization expeditiously in 
accordance with the priority procedures set 
forth in section 2. 

SEC. 2. PRIORITY PROCEDURES. 

(a) The House leadership commits to ensur- 
ing swift consideration of a Presidential re- 
quest to authorize the use of force against 
Iraq. On the first legislative day on which 
the President submits such a request, the 
majority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives shall introduce (by request) a joint res- 
olution to carry out that request. Notwith- 
standing clause 4(b) of rule XI of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives, for the pur- 
pose of expediting the consideration and pas- 
sage of any joint resolution introduced pur- 
suant to this subsection, it shall be in order 
for the Committee on Rules of the House of 
Representatives to present for consideration 
a resolution of the House of Representatives 
providing procedures for the prompt consid- 
eration of that joint resolution under this 
subsection. 

(b) Subsection (a) is adopted by the Con- 
gress with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to determine the 
rules of its proceedings (so far as relating to 
such House). 
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Mr. GEPHARDT (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the concurrent resolution be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GEP- 
HARDT] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and a Member opposed will be rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EDWARDS] rise? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
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Gephardt-Hamilton resolution, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the debate 
in opposition be controlled, 20 minutes 
by the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. TORRICELLI] and 10 minutes by 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GEP- 
HARDT], the majority leader. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HAMILTON]. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me, and I rise in support of the 
Gephardt-Hamilton resolution. 

Congress and the President agree 
that Iraq must leave Kuwait. We differ 
today on means, not ends. 

Supporters of Gephardt-Hamilton are 
as serious about reversing aggression 
as supporters of the President's resolu- 
tion. Iraq will be forced out of Kuwait. 

Our strategy is not sanctions alone. 
It includes tough sanctions, diplomatic 
isolation and the threat of force. 

This strategy is working. It contin- 
ues to ratchet up the pressure on Iraq. 
You simply cannot yet say this strat- 
egy has failed. We should not shift to a 
war strategy. 

There are two issues before members. 

First, who decides when we use force? 

We have a constitutional responsibil- 
ity to vote at the time when and if the 
President concludes force is necessary. 
That decision must be made jointly. 

The President's resolution means 
Congress gives up the right to decide. 
It means we give the President unlim- 
ited discretion to start а war in cir- 
cumstances that cannot be foreseen. He 
Should not make that decision alone. 

Second, should we stay the course? 

I believe there are three arguments 
for staying the course. 

First, the three-pronged U.S. strat- 
egy of tough sanctions, diplomatic iso- 
lation and the threat of force is work- 
ing. 

It has produced results. Iraq has been 
isolated; hostages have been released; 
Saudi Arabia is safe; and oil continues 
to flow. 

Economic sanctions have begun to 
bite. They are seriously damaging the 
Ігаді economy. They will inflict fur- 
ther pain in all sectors. There is a rea- 
sonable expectation that this strategy 
will succeed. 

Second, our current strategy is bet- 
ter than the alternative of war. There 
are no guarantees war will be quick or 
easy. 

War will have risks for the United 
States and unintended consequences. 
War will: Split the coalition; estrange 
us from our closest allies; make us the 
object of Arab hostility; endanger 
friendly governments in the region; 
and not be easy to end, once started. 
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War will be largely a U.S. operation. 
We have three-quarters of the fighting 
forces. The coalition will be divided by 
war. Some partners: Will fight only in 
Kuwait, not in Iraq; some will rethink 
participation if Israel enters; some will 
not use ground forces; and still others 
have not sent ground forces. Coalition 
support for war is questionable. War 
promises no neat solution. 

What does it mean to win a war, and 
what comes next? The region is vola- 
tile and prone to violent change; alli- 
ance shift. A few years ago, we helped 
Saddam Hussein against the ayatollah; 
some think Saddam’s demise will solve 
all our problems; it will not. Who will 
rule in Baghdad? Who will police the 
region? What will be our role? Bringing 
stability to the Middle East after a war 
will be protracted and difficult. 

Third, diplomatic options have not 
been exhausted. 

Saddam Hussein is isolated. You do 
not get a message to him if you do not 
convey it directly. Six hours of talks 
after nearly six months of stalemate 
with a Foreign Minister who is not a 
key adviser do not exhaust diplomacy; 
several other diplomatic initiatives are 
underway; and to declare war ends di- 
plomacy. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr. Speaker, some of the President's 
supporters call his resolution the last, 
best chance for peace. Two chief spon- 
sors of the President's resolution call 
it the equivalent of a declaration of 
war. You cannot have it both ways. 

The Gephardt-Hamilton resolution: 
Preserves the role of the Congress; 
guarantees our participation in any de- 
cision; and does not delegate that deci- 
sion to the President. 

Mr. Speaker, we must stay the 
course: Current policy is working; we 
are putting the screws on Iraq; the 
sanctions are biting; diplomatic op- 
tions are opening; and events are mov- 
ing in our direction. You simply cannot 
make the judgment today that current 
U.S. strategy has failed. This strategy 
stands a reasonable chance of success. 

There are better alternatives to war: 
War will bring devastation, death, hor- 
ror and havoc far beyond Iraq; we must 
exhaust all options before we resort to 
the use of force; and we must stay the 
course. 

I urge adoption of the Gephardt-Ham- 
ilton resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LEWIS]. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the last two days have reflected the 
best of American tradition at a mo- 
ment of crisis. We have listened to 
Members' opinions reflecting every 
conceivable point of view regarding the 
challenge we face in the Middle East. 
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This morning we have reached the mo- 
ment of truth. 

I urge my colleagues to be very re- 
strained in their rhetoric during the 
debate today. It is one thing to make 
speeches for domestic consumption. It 
is quite another to realize that what 
we say here, right now, is being care- 
fully measured by Saddam Hussein. 
America will not be hurt by what her 
politicians do not say today. 

The President wants peace. He op- 
poses the kind of violence that led to 
the absorption of Kuwait by Iraq. He 
needs the united strength of all of 
America as he extends his hand for а 
peaceful solution. Let us make certain 
that what we say and do here does not 
weaken his hand. 

Every voice that does not support the 
world's opposition to Iraq's aggression 
weakens the President's voice. Every 
voice that does not support the logic of 
the United Nations muffles the world's 
cry for peace. My colleagues, to each of 
you personally I must say this, do not 
let your voice weaken the slim chance 
for peace. 

Saddam Hussein has aggressive in- 
tent beyond Kuwait. If President Bush 
had not acted swiftly in August, Iraq 
would have moved on Saudi Arabia and 
we would already be at war. Since that 
time, а vast coalition of nations seek- 
ing а new world order has come to- 
gether to condemn Iraq's occupation of 
Kuwait and demand its withdrawal. 

Тһе United States and the United 
Nations have exercised every possible 
avenue to bring about a diplomatic so- 
lution. In the meantime, Hussein con- 
tinues to build his military capability. 
He is moving quickly to develop weap- 
ons of mass destruction, including mis- 
siles to accurately deliver poison gas. 
He is working frantically toward nu- 
clear capability. 

The time has come for us to squarely 
face that line in the sand. Yes, my col- 
leagues, the time has come for us to set 
aside partisanship. The time has come 
for a united American voice to 
strengthen the President’s effort for 
peace. 

I am not unlike many of my con- 
stituents who have family serving in 
the gulf. My nephew Erich, who com- 
mands a Black Hawk helicopter crew, 
is among the thousands of young men 
and women on the front lines in the 
Saudi desert. Thoughts of him weigh 
heavily on my mind. Like most people, 
I do not want to see America go to war. 
But like Erich, I will continue to sup- 
port my President. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the civilized 
world’s opposition to Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait. We must join the world of na- 
tions to see that Saddam Hussein's ag- 
gression does not prevail. I urge the 
Congress to give overwhelming support 
to the U.N. resolutions and the world 
effort toward a sensible and peaceful 
resolution. 
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Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MURTHA]. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, after the 
brutal Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, Presi- 
dent Bush reacted quickly. He sent in 
the 82d Airborne, he sent in the Marine 
Expeditionary Force, he deployed car- 
riers, he sent іп Е-15 fighters, and he 
consulted with Congress. 

I personally, in my job as chairman 
of the Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee, met with him 11 times оп 
this crisis. I have talked with him on 
the phone, and we gave him advice. He 
did not talk to us; we talked to him. 

We said to him get the allies in- 
volved; seek burden sharing; don’t re- 
peat Vietnam. We said, everything 
must be done under the auspices of the 
United Nations. 

President Bush, with his background 
in diplomacy, as former Ambassador to 
the United Nations, did a brilliant job. 
I do not know if there is anybody else 
in history better prepared for this type 
of a crisis. He talked to his allies, and 
he sent Secretary of State Baker to en- 
courage burden sharing. He took that 
advice, and he has done everything in 
that regard. 

The United Nations then passed 12 
resolutions, condemning Iraq, and al- 
lowing member states to use force if 
necessary to get Iraq out of Kuwait. 

He has continued diplomatic efforts 
for a peaceful solution. As a matter of 
fact, a number of us were in a meeting 
with the President. He was interrupted. 
Secretary Baker had called from Gene- 
va. He went out, and came back 10 min- 
utes later and said, We have been 
stiffed. This guy made no compromise, 
indicated no flexibility. He is not will- 
ing at all to agree to a diplomatic solu- 
tion. All the flurry of activity and all 
the diplomacy we have been involved 
in has produced nothing." 

I visited the 82d Airborne 1 month 
after the deployment. Let me tell you 
something: there is no harsher environ- 
ment. I have been in the jungles of 
Vietnam, I have been in the jungles of 
Central America. There is no harsher 
environment than the deserts of the 
Middle East. 

If you sit here in an air-conditioned 
office and you say, Let our soldiers sit 
out there in the sand,” you do not 
know what it is like. You put your 
hand on metal and you get a third-de- 
gree burn. It is so hot they have to 
train at nighttime and sleep in the 
daytime. 

Many of them are getting just one 
hot meal a day and infrequent showers. 
It is easy for the Congress to sit back 
here and say, We are going to allow 
these troops to sit out there in the 
sand for an unlimited period of time." 
We cannot do that, and they cannot 
sustain that physically. 

I went down to Norfolk and Camp 
Lejeune to visit the families of the peo- 
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ple who have been deployed for the 
longest period of time. I listened to a 
lot of problems that they have. 

I said to them, What is the thing 
you want most? What is the problem I 
can resolve?" 

They said, ‘‘We want our men home. 
We want our families together.“ 

“What is the second most important 
problem?" 

We want them home soon." 

I was out in the hallway the other 
day, and I hope this is not something 
we can say about a lot of Members, but 
I heard one Member say to another, 
"You know, this is just à concurrent 
resolution. It is only a sense of Con- 
gress resolution. It has no force of law. 
You can vote for this resolution. If it 
does not work out, you can always вау, 
‘I didn't tie the hands of the Presi- 
dent.“ 

Let me tell you something: this is a 
concurrent resolution that has no force 
of law, but it sends an outrageous sig- 
nal to Saddam Hussein if we were to 
pass it. It shows that this country is 
not united, and we have to be united if 
we are going to have a peaceful solu- 
tion. 

Let me read a quote to you: 

America's strength is not great unless it is 
а united strength. Our power is not deter- 
mining unless it is mobilized. America's will 
is not decisive unless it is one irresistible 
will. 

That was made July 28, 1941, by the 
late great chairman Claude Pepper, 
trying to rally the American people to 
the cause and be prepared for World 
War II. 

I was in the Marine Reserves during 
the Cuban crisis. I remember people 
saying when JFK was facing down 
Khrushchev, they said. Let him put 
missiles in Cuba. We don't want a holo- 
caust. We don't want to destroy the 
world. Let him put missiles there. We 
have missiles in Europe." 

John Kennedy stood up to Khru- 
вһсһеу, and this is а better, more se- 
cure America, for what he did in those 
days. 

The United States has to be united 
against Saddam Hussein and united in 
support of the international commu- 
nity arrayed against Saddam Hussein. 
We must be united in support of our 
troops deployed in Saudi Arabia. 

The way to send the message of unity 
is simple: vote against the concurrent 
resolution, which has no force in law, 
and vote for the Michel-Solarz joint 
resolution, allowing the President to 
continue his good work. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Мг. 
YATRON]. 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong support of the 
Hamilton-Gephardt resolution which embraces 
the current policy of sanctions, diplomacy, and 
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military deterrence to compel Saddam to with- 
draw from Kuwait. 

The policy of sanctions has the broad-based 
support of the American public. History has 
demonstrated time and time again that strong 
support at home for major action abroad has 
long been the formula for success in American 
foreign policy. It is in keeping with this demo- 
cratic tradition that 1 support the Hamilton- 
Gephardt resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, this debate is not about wheth- 
er Congress, by its actions, will either be op- 
posing or supporting Saddam Hussein. No 
one wants to reward Saddam for his aggres- 
sion in Kuwait. No one here wants to let him 
threaten the world with weapons of mass de- 
Struction and no one wants to allow Saddam 
d control the free flow of oil from the Persian 

ulf. 

The President's response to Hussein's pi- 
racy of Kuwait was supported by the Congress 
and the American people back in August. The 
issue before us now is whether the United 
States should continue to use sanctions to 
starve Saddam's army out of Kuwait over the 
long term or force his troops out militarily in 
the short term. That is the context in which 
this debate should be framed. 

Mr. Speaker, the Hamilton-Gephardt resolu- 
tion rightly maintains our current policy. The 
underpinning of this resolution views military 
force as a last resort. We owe it to our troops 
in the gulf to exhaust every conceivable option 
before embarking on a military offensive in the 
gulf. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Human Rights, | recall when many of us here 
called for the imposition of sanctions against 
Saddam Hussein when he used chemical 
weapons to kill thousands of innocent Kurds 
back in 1988. Last year, many of us, once 
again, sought to impose economic sanctions 
to protest Saddam's butchery of his own peo- 
ple. In both cases, sanctions were derailed by 
the State Department which contended that 
such punitive measures were  counter- 
productive and would send the wrong mes- 
sage to Baghdad. 

Mr. Speaker, had we imposed those sanc- 
tions back then Saddam might not have gross- 
ly miscalculated the United States response to 
his invasion of Kuwait. Economic sanctions 
been the appropriate policy re- 


Our current policy will maintain the support 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such біте as һе may consume to the 
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gentleman from Maryland  [Mr. 
CARDIN]. 

Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Hamilton-Gephardt reso- 
lution. 

First, let me compliment the leadership on 
both sides of this debate. It is clear that this 
Congress and our Nation are united in their 
commitment and their resolve to stop the ag- 
gression of Iraq and restore the lawful Govern- 
ment of Kuwait. 

Where we differ is on the course we now 
should take to accomplish these goals. | favor 
the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution. 

The current economic and political policies 
initiated by the United States and supported 
by our allies have worked. Iraq has been iso- 
lated. Our hostages have been released. Iraq 
has been denied the benefits of Kuwaiti oil. 
Saudi Arabia is secure, and we have estab- 
lished stability in the flow of oil from the Mid- 
dle East. Now is the time to maintain this suc- 
cessful policy and accomplish our final objec- 
tive of getting Iraq out of Kuwait. 

By initiating offensive military action now we 
run the risk of unpredictable and unintended 
consequences. Can we keep our coalition to- 
gether as other nations are drawn into active 
military engagement? What will be the contin- 
ued U.S. obligation in the region after the ces- 
sation of hostilities? Are our allies willing to 
fairly share this burden? 

There are those who say we cannot just 
stand by and do nothing. | agree. We have 
taken decisive action. We have enforced an 
economic blockade. We have sent hundreds 
of thousands of Americans to the Middle East. 
And this policy has brought world support. 

Mr. Speaker, regardless of the vote on 
these resolutions, the message of this Con- 
gress is clear. We stand united in our support 
and will take any and all action necessary to 
support the brave men and women of this 
country who are in the Middle East, preserving 
the freedom for which this Nation was found- 
ed. 
Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
STARK]. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the Gephardt-Hamil- 
ton resolution as a responsible alter- 
native to the President's policy. 

Mr. Speaker, | have listened very carefully 
to the debate for 2 days now. 

| have not heard any of you say a single 


the need to save Kuwait, or the safety of Is- 
rael have convinced me that war is justified. 
The only valid issue is whether to give Presi- 
dent Bush authority to order thousands, even 
tens 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2% minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. COSTELLO]. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the Hamilton-Gephardt 
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resolution. These are very difficult 
times for this country. These are very 
difficult times for every Member of the 
House of Representatives, and the 
other body. We are about to cast the 
most important vote of our careers. I 
cannot imagine a more difficult deci- 
sion than the one that may result in 
putting thousands of American lives on 
the line. 

As my colleagues know on both sides 
of the aisle, I have а very proud son 
who is a member of the 82d Airborne 
Division, an infantry paratrooper, who 
has been in Saudi Arabia since August. 
I spoke with him on the telephone this 
past Sunday. He is prepared both men- 
tally and physically to go into combat 
if called upon. If we go to war, my son 
and thousands of young Americans will 
win this war, and we will be very proud 
of them. 

This debate today is not about my 
son or any one soldier in the Middle 
East. This debate is about how we can 
best achieve our goals of getting Sad- 
dam Hussein out of Kuwait. It may 
take war. I have not ruled out war. The 
Gephardt resolution does not rule out 
war. It simply says that while we have 
the remaining option, economic sanc- 
tions, let us give economic sanctions 
time to work. 

If I believed for 1 minute that by giv- 
ing President Bush the authority to en- 
gage in combat and take this country 
to war we could achieve peace today, I 
would vote for the Solarz amendment. 
But I do not. 

There is still evidence to indicate 
that economic sanctions and inter- 
national diplomacy are in fact work- 
ing. How long will they take? I do not 
know. There is no Member of this body 
that knows if it will take 3 months, 6 
months, or à year. 

But I do know this. The experts can- 
not agree as to how long it will take to 
be successful, but they do agree on one 
thing: That sanctions are effective, and 
they are working. If we go to war now 
or next week, we will never know if a 
peaceful resolution might have pre- 
vailed. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, in the last 48 
hours I have been asked by the news 
media if President Bush had his son on 
the front line, and if each and every 
Member of this body and the other 
body had a son or daughter on the front 
line in Saudi Arabia today, would it af- 
fect their decision? 

Itruly believe that it would. But I do 
not believe that the outcome of the 
vote today would be any different. I be- 
lieve that Members of this body would 
do as I have done. I have listened to the 
testimony, I have listened to the de- 
bate, I have gone to the Middle East, 
and now I will cast my vote to do what 
I think is right. Not for Pvt. Jerry F. 
Costello, but for this country. 

If you believe that the path of peace 
is with the Solarz resolution, then I re- 
вресб that, and I ask you to vote for 
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Solarz. But if you believe, as I believe, 
that economic sanctions may work, 
then I ask you to support the Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt resolution. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. REGULA]. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened carefully to the debate on the 
resolutions now before this body. It is 
clear that both the Gephardt and the 
Solarz-Michel resolutions, as well as 
Durbin, recognize the need to evict 
Iraq from Kuwait and to reverse the 
brutal and illegal occupation of Ku- 
wait. 

Тһе debate today is over the most ef- 
fective means of achieving the goal of 
gaining freedom for the beleaguered 
nation of Kuwait. 

I am convinced that sanctions alone 
will not result in the withdrawal of 
Iraq from Kuwait and will only result 
in erosion of the strength of the U.N. 
coalition. The tyrant Saddam Hussein 
wil be emboldened by what he per- 
сеіуев as а lack of will on the part of 
the United States and its United Na- 
tions allies. Time will only make the 
problem facing the international mili- 
tary forces more difficult and poten- 
tially more costly in human life. 

As the President continues working 
for а peaceful solution he needs to be 
armed with the option of using force. 
The record of brutality of Saddam Hus- 
sein shows clearly that he does not re- 
spond to rational options. 

As President George Washington 
stated in his first annual address to the 
Congress, “То be prepared for war is 
one of the most effectual means of pre- 
serving peace.”’ 

The Solarz-Michel resolution recog- 
nizes that as President Bush seeks 
peace he must have the support of this 
body and that the President must be 
armed with a credible threat of force. 

The Solarz-Michel resolution man- 
dates that the President must certify 
to Congress that “the United States 
has used all appropriate diplomatic and 
other peaceful means to obtain compli- 
ance by Iraq with the United Nations 
Security Council resolutions * * *." In 
addition, the resolution approved by 
the House invokes the War Powers Res- 
olution. 

Passage of this resolution would 
allow the continuance of sanctions and 
diplomacy while providing the credible 
threat of force. This combination has 
the best chance of achieving a peaceful 
solution. 

This decision is not easy. Having my- 
self served in the U.S. Navy, I fervently 
resist the idea of war. I hope and pray 
that we can still avoid war. Our images 
of the post-cold-war era do not involve 
fighting. They involve economic pros- 
perity, the free trade of both products 
and ideas, a renewed emphasis on qual- 
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ity of life for all people, and equality of 
opportunity. 

And then one man, hungry for the 
power that oil would provide him, and 
seeing himself as the savior of the Arab 
world, clouded our view of the world we 
are trying to build. 

АП Americans would prefer that а 
peaceful and diplomatic solution could 
be found to resolve the crisis. I believe 
President Bush has taken every reason- 
able opportunity in pursuit of а non- 
violent resolution. To that end, the 
threat of force becomes another mech- 
anism. 

A decision by Congress and the 
American people to deny the President 
this option would seriously undermine 
his efforts to convince Saddam Hussein 
that the international force arrayed 
against him is serious. Authorizing the 
use of force may be the last means of 
conveying to Iraq that it would be in 
its best interests to pull out of Kuwait. 

This is not a regional conflict. If it 
were, 32 nations would not have con- 
tributed either men or material, or 
both, to the military force stationed in 
the Persian Gulf. It is an international 
crisis, not because of oil, but because of 
the power that controlling 21 percent 
of the world's oil reserves would bestow 
upon one man who used naked aggres- 
sion to obtain it. 

Do we reward Saddam Hussein or do 
we stop him? Most people believe that 
if he is not stopped now, he will have to 
be stopped in the future. It is better to 
do it now than to wait for him to 
achieve his goal of à nuclear weapons 
capability. 

Moreover, does waiting longer im- 
prove the chance of an Iraqi pullout or 
does it strengthen Saddam Hussein's 
position? Тһеге are many points of 
view on the effects of economic sanc- 
tions. CIA Director Webster reports 
that the strength of Iraqi ground forces 
will not be substantially eroded over 
the next 6 to 12 months even if effec- 
tive sanctions could be maintained. 
Two former hostages who visited my 
office this week reported that food in 
Iraq is plentiful, but that food ship- 
ments were not being made to Kuwaiti 
residents. Again, they are the victims 
of aggression. 

Regardless of differences of opinion 
on what course should be taken, I hope 
that all Americans will support our 
430,000 soldiers, sailors, and air force 
who are proudly serving 
their country. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman for yielding 
time to me. I have reluctantly con- 
cluded that the Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution would seriously undercut 
U.N. Resolution 678. 

Mr. Speaker, the decision of the congres- 
sional leadership to wait until 4 days before 
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the January 15, 1991, deadline specified in 
U.N. Resolution 678 to have a vote on the 
Persian Gulf situation is troubling, and more- 
over, threatens to undercut the legitimate and 
well-thought out process that led to U.N. Res- 
olution 678. 

do not want to be misunderstood—clearly, 
1 do believe it is appropriate for the Congress 
to debate matters of this profound i 
However, the time to do that effectively has 
largely passed, and the opportunity to con- 
Sider these issues was ignored. By inserting 
ourselves into the process at this late date, 
our ability to participate in a meaningfu! way is 
severely limited and could severely cripple the 
recently begun process of providing for collec- 
tive security through the United Nations. 

U.N. Resolution 678, with its predecessors, 
is the first major effort of the United Nations to 
function on behalf of collective security since 
the end of the cold war. This is our first effort 
to enable the Security Council to function as 
the drafters of the U.N. Charter envisaged, 
whereby the great powers—and particularly 
the United States and the U.S.S.R.—would 
work together through the Security Council to 
ensure the collective security of peoples 
around the world. 

If the Congress now undercuts Resolution 
678, it will likely destroy forever this initiative 
to reconstitute the United Nations as it was 
originally conceived as the vehicle by which 
the nations of the world work together for col- 
lective security. 

The 101st Congress, in its waning days, did 
not lack opportunities to affect the process. By 
the time we had adjourned on October 28, 
1990, we had approved a defense authoriza- 
tion and appropriations bill that provided funds 
for the stationing of troops in the Persian Gulf. 
Since that deployment had been in accord- 
ance with article 51 of the U.N. Charter and 
U.N. Resolution 665 concerning the naval and 
maritime blockade, our vote plainly endorsed 
that deployment. 

І supported those efforts, joining over 400 of 
my colleagues in approving an additional $978 
million for Persian Gulf related operations on 
September 19, 1990. 

When the House adjourned on October 28, 
1990—well over 2 months ago—our adjourn- 
ment motion contained a specific provision al- 
lowing the Speaker of the House and the ma- 
jority leader of the Senate to call the 101st 
Congress back into session on 2 days’ notice. 
Thus we were not dependent on a Presidential 
call of a special session under article 11, sec- 
tion 3 of the Constitution in order to reconvene 
to consider issues relating to the Persian Gulf; 
we could have been called back at any time 
by our leadership. 

By mid-November, it was clear that Presi- 
dent Bush was seeking international support 
for a U.N. Security Council resolution to au- 
thorize the use of force to enforce the pre- 
vious resolution adopted by the Security 
Council regarding the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. 
The November 19, 1990, New York Times re- 
ported on Secretary Bakers trip to the 
U.S.S.R., specifying that he was there to se- 
cure the U.S.S.R.'s support of a U.N. resolu- 
tion backing a use of force. 

However, this effort by President Bush did 
not bear fruit until November 29, when the Se- 
curity Council passed U.N. Resolution 678, 
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authorizing the use of force if Iraq failed to 
withdraw from Kuwait by January 15, 1991. 

The administration effort to secure U.N. 
Resolution 678 represented а significant 
change in position from that which the Con- 
gress had approved in appropriating funds for 
the Persian Gulf effort. It was during that 10 
day period between the reports of that new 
position and the enactment of Resolution 678 
that the Congress should have been called 
back into session. This would have been the 
opportunity to consider the issues raised by 
this change of position, if there was any ques- 
tion of lack of congressional support, or if the 
Congress wished to impose any conditions. 

It would have been appropriate, for exam- 
ple, to consider the issue of burden sharing, 
since | am not satisfied that all of our allies 
are carrying their share of the burden in this 
effort. Frankly, 1 had expected a larger com- 
mitment in dollars and manpower from many 
of our allies. 

By means of a debate and enactment of a 
resolution between November 19 and Novem- 
ber 29, the position of the Congress could 
have been made clear before Resolution 678 
was considered and before the governments 
of other countries had acted to support us by 
voting for Resolution 678 or by maintaining 
troops or financing operations in the gulf area 
impacted by decisions on Resolution 678. 

However, the fact we face today is that 
Congress did not meet during that period of 
time to consider those very serious issues, 
and all of the governments involved acted in 
reliance on Resolution 678. 

Маке no mistake about it—a vote of con- 
gressional support of or opposition to Resolu- 
tion 678 is dramatically different on January 
11 or 12 from what it would have been on No- 
vember 23. Our choices now are very lim- 
ited. If we repudiate the resolution, we hand 
Saddam Hussein a powerful weapon and cast 
serious doubt over the United Nations effort to 
act effectively as an arbiter of international dis- 
putes. In fact, by waiting until this later hour, 
we have rendered ourselves extraneous to 
any positive policy role, unless we are pre- 
pared to try to force a change in the position 
taken by the United Nations. 

| know that the leadership of the Congress 
does not wish either to help Saddam Hussein 
or to damage the United Nations; yet, by fail- 
ing to act at the appropriate time, we face this 
Hobson's choice. 

Supporters of the Hamilton-Gephardt resolu- 
tion describe it as a "stay the course" resolu- 
tion. In fact, 1 heard one of its sponsors, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] so de- 
scribe it on ABC's Nightline, and he so de- 
scribed it a few minutes ago. | think that de- 
scription would have been true prior to No- 
vember 29; it is plainly untrue today. Since 
November 29, the course on which we have 
been placed is that set forth in U.N. Resolu- 
tion 678, under which January 15 is the dead- 
line for Iraq's compliance and use of force is 
authorized to achieve compliance. 

| have other problems with the Gephardt- 
Hamilton approach. Though | am very skep- 
tical of the efficacy of sanctions, let us assume 
that they can work in a year or two. That still 
leaves the question: Can President Bush hold 
together the fragile and diverse coalition 
arrayed against Iraq for as long as it will take 
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sanctions to work? | am very doubtful that he 
can. But even if he can, can we afford to pay 
the price that will be necessary to do so? How 
long do we remain silent about the Baltic 
States? What if European nations that were 
only too happy to sell Iraq the makings of its 
chemical and nuclear weapons industries start 
using the Persian Gulf situation as a lever in 
our trade talks with them? 

When one considers questions like those, 
the superficial attractiveness of the Gephardt- 
Hamilton proposal rapidly fades. | urge a vote 
against it. 

As | have stated, if the Congress did not 
wish to embark on the course called for by 
U.N. Resolution 678, then Speaker FOLEY and 
Senator MITCHELL should have reconvened us 
prior to November 29. To change course now 
can only persuade Saddam Hussein of our ir- 
resolution and increase the probability that 
force will ultimately have to be used if we truly 
insist that Iraq get out of Kuwait. For that rea- 
son, | shall cast my vote in support of the So- 
larz-Michel resolution and the positions con- 
tained in Resolution 678, and oppose efforts 
to undercut the United Nations, the President, 
and those nations who have, in good faith, 
acted to support us. 

| do so most solemnly. | understand that 
any war in the Persian Gulf will involve casual- 
ties. | do not view those casualties with equa- 
nimity. But let us hope that, at the very least, 
this unhappy situation can be the start of a 
process by which we develop a workable sys- 
tem for collective security backed by the 
world’s major powers. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. LEACH]. 

Mr. LEACH. Mr. Speaker, at issue 
today is whether this Congress favors a 
policy of peacekeeping or keeping an 
unprincipled peace. 

Sanctifying the status quo in the 
gulf, as the Hamilton-Gephardt ap- 
proach so flaccidly does, grants time 
and solace for a tyrannical satrap to 
fortify his sand redoubt in Kuwait, to 
perfect with hideous science his bio- 
chemical and nuclear weapons capac- 
ity, and to continue to exhort, without 
compunction or conscience, murderous 
miscreants around the world to 
replicable acts of terrorism. 

Sanctifying the status quo drives a 
stake into the heart of international 
law, for it renders hapless the collec- 
tive security system that Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt worked 
so assiduously to create, and American 
soldiers in the great wars of this cen- 
tury fought so courageously to make 
possible. 

When human beings are allowed to be 
raped as an instrument of state policy, 
when innocent citizens are executed at 
an epidemic rate, when a country is 
not only being systematically pillaged, 
but a culture eviscerated, moral people 
have an obligation to do more than 
simply wring their hands and suggest 
that resolve be diluted by the sands of 
time. 

The Hamilton-Gephardt approach is a 
nonbinding copout. It leaves a fragile 
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world order increasingly vulnerable to 
aggression and thus war. 

The President’s collective security 
approach, on the other hand, gives 
hope that an international order will 
be established based on the precept 
that aggression will not be rewarded, 
that peacekeeping is peacemaking, 
that potentates, whether petty or 
mighty, who through naked aggression 
attempt to take the world hostage will 
be held accountable to the rule of law. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington, [Mr. CHAN- 
DLER]. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think we need to keep clear in mind 
the choice we face today. Under 
Michel-Solarz we authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to use force 
in the Persian Gulf to enforce the U.N. 
resolutions and bring about a with- 
drawal from Kuwait by Iraq. Or we 
adopt the Gephardt-Hamilton resolu- 
tion and deny the use of force, require 
extension of sanctions with no time 
limit, and add to the end of that a con- 
gressional approval requirement for 
any future use of force. 

Unfortunately,  Michel-Solarz has 
been characterized today as a declara- 
tion of war, one which gives up on di- 
plomacy. Let me point out within the 
language itself of Michel-Solarz there 
is а requirement for every last single 
effort to bring about a final-hour diplo- 
matic solution. The President would be 
required to report to this Speaker and 
to the majority leader of the Senate 
that he has, and I quote from the reso- 
lution, 

* * * used all appropriate diplomatic and 
other peaceful means to obtain compliance 
by Iraq with the United Nations Security 
Council's resolutions (cited in the subsection 
above), and that those efforts have not been 
and would not be successful in obtaining 
such compliance. 

The U.N. Secretary General, Perez de 
Cuellar, is advancing a peace plan 
today. President Bush and Secretary of 
State Baker have made it clear that 
they are open to any reasonable, peace- 
ful diplomatic solution. President Mi- 
khail Gorbachev has offered his assist- 
ance, and the President, by the lan- 
guage of the Michel-Solarz resolution, 
is required to use diplomacy. 

I do not know about you, but I have 
had а lot of trouble sleeping the last 
couple of nights. I think that is the 
case with all of us. But what I would 
suggest you do is look at the face of 
the President of the United States. 
That face is drawn, it is lined, it is the 
face of a man under tremendous strain, 
a man carrying an agonizing burden. 

President Bush is not a gunslinger. 
He is not а Rambo, and he does not 
want war. But regrettably, I have con- 
cluded that he needs the authority to 
wage war in order to make diplomacy 
work. 
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If there are no consequences for the 
failure of diplomacy, diplomacy has no 
chance to succeed with a man like Sad- 
dam Hussein. I urge the defeat of the 
Gephardt-Hamilton resolution. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RAN- 
GEL]. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of Hamilton-Gephardt that will 
give the opportunity for sanctions to 
work in the Persian Gulf, and against a 
declaration of war that has been ex- 
pressed in the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Мг. 
MARKEY]. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Hamilton-Gephardt reso- 
lution. 

As I've talked to my constituents over the 
last few weeks about what to do in the Per- 
sian Gulf, | think a lot about my boyhood 
friend John Waden. 

John Waden grew up five doors down the 
block from my home in Malden. In 1966, he 
came back from Vietnam in a body bag. | had 
looked up to John Waden, but at his wake | 
looked down at his closed casket and won- 
dered why he had died. As | went from adult 
to adult, | searched for an answer. No one 
could explain to me what the war in Vietnam 
was all about. | swore then that if | were ever 
in any position of power, | would do everything 
| could to assure that before any young per- 
sons were asked to lay down his or her life for 
our country, we would be able to explain to 
that young person's friends and family the rea- 
sons why. 

So far, | haven't heard any explanations that 
would satisfy the loved ones of the new gen- 
eration of John Wadens who now stand 
poised to fight in the Persian Gulf. Some say 
that Saddam Hussein is a Hitler who must be 


Chamberlain's appeasement at Munich en- 
couraged further Nazi aggression. 

As my mother often says, if you don't start 
out working smarter, you'll end up working 
If one drop of American blood is 
spilled in the sands of Saudi Arabia this win- 
ter, it will be because for the last decade 
America has not worked smarter. This failure 

be directly traced to four public policy fail- 
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wisdom of such a move—Edwards joked “the 
fishing is good in June or July as well." 

A “бопе Fishin'" sign has hung on the door 
of the Reagan-Bush energy policy ever 
Since—automobile fuel economy standards 
rolled back, appliance and building efficiency 
standards gutted, energy conservation re- 
search slashed, alternative energy research 
cut. The Department of Energy, which, in 
1980, had earmarked more than two-thirds of 
its total budget for civilian energy programs 
and one-third for nuclear weapons, was by the 
end of the decade spending two-thirds of its 
funds on nuclear weapons and only one-third 
on civilian energy programs. Ten years later 
the United States still has no long-term energy 
independence strategy, and U.S. oil imports 
have soared from 34 to over 50 percent of 
total consumption, thereby immersing us ever 
grona in the insanity of Middle Eastern poli- 


W nuclear proliferation. During the 
1980 campaign Ronald Reagan claimed that 
nuclear proliferation was not "any of our busi- 
ness." Once in office the Reagan-Bush admin- 
istration cut back on enforcement of United 
States nuclear nonproliferation laws, allowing 
Iraq to obtain access to sensitive technologies 
used in its nuclear weapons program. More- 
over, the administration sat on the sidelines as 
Iraq manipulated oil exports to blackmail Euro- 
pean countries into supplying it with nuclear 
technology and assistance that it could use to 
build the bomb. Ironically, the Bush adminis- 
tration now warns of Saddam Hussein's nu- 
clear ambitions, but when Israel launched an 
air strike against Iraq's Osirak nuclear power- 
plant in 1981, to halt Saddam's drive to ac- 
quire nuclear explosives, the Reagan-Bush 
administration sharply criticized Israel's coura- 
geous action. During the several months fol- 
lowing the raid, the United States actually 
worked with Iraq on various U.N. resolutions 
condemning Israel. 

Third, chemical weapons. In 1983, Saddam 
Hussein began using chemical weapons 
against Iranian troops and in 1988, he used 
nerve gas against the Kurdish minority in Iraq. 
The Reagan-Bush administration turned a 
blind eye toward Iraqi use of chemical weap- 
ons and in 1988 it successfully opposed con- 
gressional efforts to impose sanctions against 
Iraq for its use of such weapons. During this 
same period, America's moral stance against 
the use of chemical weapons was undercut by 
the Reagan administration's efforts to break a 
longstanding U.S. moratorium on production of 
lethal nerve gas—including then Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush's three tie-breaking votes in 
the U.S. Senate in favor of new chemical 
weapons production. 

Fourth, the tilt toward Iraq. In 1980, Saddam 
Hussein invaded Iran. Instead of condemning 
this act of “naked Iraqi aggression," the 
Reagan-Bush administration tilted toward 
Baghdad, and in 1982, it removed Iraq from 
the list of terrorist nations—thereby clearing 
the way for providing Iraq with agricultural 
credits. By 1984, the United States restored 
full diplomatic relations with Iraq and shortly 
thereafter it reportedly began providing Sad- 
dam with covert intelligence support, including 
satellite photographs of Iranian military forma- 
tions. 
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By July 1990, Congress was pressing to 
end the рго-ігаді tilt of United States foreign 
policy, adopting measures that would cut off 
agricultural credits to Iraq until it complied with 
international agreements on human rights and 

nonproliferation. In response, the 
State Department issued a statement oppos- 
ing this legislation, saying that “measures now 
under consideration would not help us achieve 
United States goals with Iraq.” 

Incredibly, when Iraq escalated its war of 
words with Kuwait over oil production in- 
creases last July and began threatening war, 
State Department officials testified before Con- 
gress that the United States was unlikely to 
respond sharply to an Iraqi military action, not- 
ing that the United States had “no defense 
treaty relationship with any gulf country” and 
that “we have historically avoided taking a po- 
sition on border disputes or internal OPEC de- 
liberations." The State Department also in- 
structed the United States Ambassador to 
Baghdad, April Glaspie, to tell Saddam Hus- 
sein that "we have no opinion on the Arab- 
Arab conflicts, like your border disagreement 
with Kuwait." 

Given this sorry record, is it any wonder that 
we are today facing a Saddam Hussein armed 
with chemical weapons and ballistic missiles 
and on the verge of acquiring nuclear explo- 
sives within the next decade? Will we now 
compound these previous blunders by plung- 
ing America head long into a costly military 
confrontation with Iraq? 

There is an alternative to war. It has four 


parts. 

First, instead of launching a bloody offen- 
sive war, we should maintain a multinational 
military force in Saudi Arabia to contain Sad- 
dam Hussein and deter any further Iraqi ag- 
gression. A policy of containment and deter- 
rence won the cold war against the Soviet 
Union; it can certainly lead to a successful 
resolution of the gulf crisis. Remarkably, with 
the end of the cold war, both the United 
States and the Soviet Union stand united in 
opposition to Saddam Hussein's invasion of 
Kuwait, making it possible for the entire world 
community to join in demanding an Iraqi with- 
drawal. Now we need to give this unprece- 
dented exercise in international cooperation 
more time to drive Iraq out of Kuwait. 

But we must also demand that all partici- 
pants in the coalition arrayed against Iraq bear 
their fair share of the burden on containment 


the huge 
financing Saddam's war against Iran. The Iraqi 
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economy is already thirsting from the loss of 
$1.5 billion in foreign exchange earnings every 
month—the equivalent by itself to more than a 
third of Iraq's total national product—and the 
sanctions are expected to lead to a 48-percent 
decline in Iraq's gross national product over 
the next 1 to 2 years, effectively choking 
Saddam's economy to death. Sanctions will 
also weaken lraq's military capabilities by de- 
nying Saddam access to military equipment 
and spare parts for the Mig fighters, tanks, 
and other military hardware Iraq purchased 
from the Soviets before the invasion. 

Third, America must take steps to reduce 
our overdependence on gulf oil. This over- 
dependence threatens to interfere with our 
ability to advance other important American in- 
terests in this region, such as promoting a 
Middle East peace agreement which assures 
the security of Israel. It's time to take the 
"gone fishing" sign off the Department of En- 
ergy and forge a national energy policy capa- 
ble of achieving energy independence. Such a 
policy must focus on improving energy effi- 
ciency and conservation, expanding Federal 
incentives for renewable energy production, 
expanding weatherization assistance, and pro- 
moting reliable and environmentally respon- 
sible energy sources. 

Fourth, we must reverse the legacy of the 
past decade and become a principled world 
leader in opposing the spread of nuclear 
weapons. We should press for a more effec- 
tive multilateral nuclear nonproliferation regime 
that serves as a technological stranglehold on 
the spread of nuclear explosives to countries 
such as Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, Libya, and North 
Korea. This regime should include tougher 
international safeguards against diversion of 
nuclear materials and technologies, stricter in- 
spection and verification procedures, bars on 
all nuclear-related exports to nonweapons 
States that refuse to accept international safe- 
guards, a phase-out of all exports of highly en- 
tiched uranium, and harsh penalties for those 
countries which continue to engage in reckless 
proliferation policies. 

Two weeks ago, at a town meeting | held in 
Billerica, a woman stood up before the micro- 
phone and told me how she lived each day in 
fear that America would soon be in a war and 
her son might come home in pieces. Cradling 
in her arms a picture of her boy as she 
choked back her emotions, she said: 

"If my son had to go to war with people 
coming after us in our country, I'd be right 
there * *. I'm а very American person, I'd 
be right there along with all my family. But 
this I don't understand. I'd like to have it ex- 
plained why exactly they're over there. 

We owe it to the soldiers and their families 
to pursue alternatives to war. If we do so, we 
will not need to search for explanations to 
make to the mother in Billerica, or to any of 
the families and friends of this generation of 
John Wadens. No caskets will be filled that 
cannot be justified. America will have worked 
smarter, our Nation and its economy will be 
stronger, and as a result, the young men and 
women now deployed in the deserts of Saudi 
Arabia will not have to fight and die harder. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2% minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. JENKINS]. 
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Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I come 
here today with the full understanding 
of how grave this situation is for our 
Nation. I have withheld statements to 
the press and avoided discussions of my 
positions based on hypothetical cir- 
cumstances because I believe in the 
principle of pursuing diplomatic solu- 
tions as long as peace is within our 
grasp. I felt that more rhetoric, while 
our Secretary of State and our Presi- 
dent worked within the framework of 
diplomacy to achieve a solution with- 
out war, did not serve our Nation well; 
and I have supported our President in 
his management of this political ag- 
gression in the Persian Gulf. | 

But I will not transfer my гевроп- 
Sibility as a member of the U.S. Con- 
gress to the President in making the 
decision on whether or not this Nation 
engages in war against another nation. 
When the time comes to declare war, I 
wil not hide behind some resolution 
absolving me of my constitutional re- 
sponsibility. 

But in my mind, that time—the time 
to declare war—has not yet come. 
When the time does come, a straight 
declaration of war resolution should be 
brought to this Congress for debate, 
not some resolution delegating to the 
President that sole responsibility. 

There is no legislation, nor any prop- 
osition, that should be more closely ex- 
amined and debated than one which au- 
thorizes war. It may be a difficult po- 
litical vote when we decide to impose а 
new or higher tax on our people. But if 
we are wrong, life, nevertheless, goes 
on. In is not the end of the world. 
Where, however, the issue is war, life 
will not go on for many young men and 
women; and it will be the end of the 
world for them. Therefore, it is critical 
that we debate this with the full 
knowledge and understanding of what 
we are doing. 

Liberty and freedom are worth fight- 
ing for. They are worth dying for. But 
war must be the very last resort. 

Yes, Iraq has invaded and conquered 
Kuwait. Yes, the Iraqi military threat- 
ens Saudi Arabia, and only holds back 
because of the counterthreat of United 
States forces standing guard. Yes, the 
Iragi leader is irrational and ruthless. 
But have we exhausted all] means to 
turn away this aggression short of war? 

For all of recorded history, the Mid- 
dle East and the Persian Gulf have 
been the site of conflict and turmoil. It 
is not easy for us to fully understand 
the thinking of these people whose 
lives and history have been forever 
plagued with violence. We never fully 
understand the alliances which criss- 
cross the boundaries of the various na- 
tions of this part of the world. We 
grope for understanding. 

In total frustration, we are now 
ready to involve hundreds of thousands 
of our finest young men and women in 
а ground war in this troubled part of 
the world. But beyond that, we are now 
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committing billions of dollars in the 
future into the Middle East. There will 
be no end to this dollar drain. 

Henry Clay, who served in the House, 
the Senate, and as our Secretary of 
State, addressed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the issue of war on 
March 24, 1818. The words of Henry 
Clay 173 years ago apply here today. In 
his speech, Clay said: 

It is not every cause of war that should 
lead to war. War is one of those dreadful 
scourges, that so shakes the foundation of 
Society, interrupts or destroys the pursuits 
of private happiness, brings, in short, misery 
and wretchedness іп so many forms, and аб 
last is, in its issue, so doubtful and hazard- 
ous that nothing but dire necessity can jus- 
tify an appeal to arms. 

Are we and the American people 
ready for the misery and wretchedness 
of war? 

I do not believe that time has yet 
come for the misery and wretchedness 
of war. I do not believe that the time 
has come to lay the lives of American 
men and women on the desert sands 
nor plunge them into the Persian Gulf 
waters. 

For now, I favor continuing the sanc- 
tions for a time. But then in the event 
no avenue is left us but war, I will be 
here to cast my vote and to bear the 
burdens of the consequences of it. I am 
not quick to war, but I will be commit- 
ted to it when it is a necessity. 

In the heat of this debate, we should 
remember the words of former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover: 

Older men declare war. But it is youth that 
must fight and die. And it is youth who must 
inherit the tribulation, the sorrow and the 
triumphs that are the aftermath of war. 

Now is not the time to rush into ab- 
dicating our constitutional responsibil- 
ity for a few fleeting moments of polit- 
ical popularity. The effect of our deci- 
sion here on this issue will last much 
longer than the 30 second sound bite 
and will be remembered far longer than 
what the political expedience of the 
moment was. 

I am not yet convinced that war is 
the only avenue. I am not yet con- 
vinced, if war should be the only an- 
swer, that our allies are ready to fully 
participate with us in this endeavor. 
Surely we want that answer before we 
declare war. 

I have heard your arguments that 
sanctions and diplomacy will not work. 
You may be right. But let us not yet 
give up on that possibility. 
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Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
HUBBARD. 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in opposition to the Gephardt- 
Hamilton resolution. If adopted, this 
measure will severely undermine 
America's credibility with its allies. 

Now is the time for those of us in 
Congress to support President George 
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Bush, а man who was elected Chief Ex- 
ecutive by carrying 49 out of the 50 
States in 1988. 

Finally, I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the brave men and women who are 
presently or who soon will be serving 
in the Persian Gulf region. Support the 
Solarz-Michel resolution and vote no 
on Gephardt-Hamilton. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as she may consume to 
the gentlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. 
BYRON]. 

Mrs. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, my re- 
marks are for the support of the Amer- 
ican men and women we have called on 
to defend this Nation's principles in 
the Gulf. We have no alternative but to 
support the Solarz resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, today marks a unique day not 
only in American history but in world history. 
Today the eyes of the world are focussed on 
Congress, the capital of the free world and the 
beacon of hope for oppressed people world- 
wide. Today, my colleagues and | must make 
a very personal decision: a decision which will 
set the course for American foreign policy. In 
making this decision, | am compelled to con- 
sider four factors: the nature of our adversary, 
the best course of action for America to take 
today, public opinion, and the message Con- 
gress will send to the world. 

| do not know how many Americans truly 
understand Saddam Hussein's background, 
his character, his goals, or his logic. He is sin- 
gle-minded in his purpose, ruthless in his ac- 
tions, and shrewd in determining what course 
of action will best further his goals. His ulti- 
mate goal, gaining power by which he can 
unite the Arab world, is all that matters. He 
does not recognize people as Americans, 
Egyptians, Iranians: only friends to his cause 
or enemies to his cause, Arabs or infidels. He 
has 1 million men under arms. After 8 years 
of war and an economy unable to support 
them, where do we expect them to go? Sad- 
dam Hussein's nature can lead me to only one 
conclusion: he will continue to use force in the 
future when he sees an opportunity to further 
his goals. He must be stopped. 

The question then becomes “when do we 
stop him?” Now or later? Which option must 
1, today, make to ensure that Saddam Hussein 
leaves Kuwait and does not further threaten 
America's and the worid's interests. Му deci- 
sion is not about whether | believe we should 
be there to the extent that we are; the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief has chosen a 
course of action and the time for that debate 
has passed. My options are clear: stay the 
course with sanctions and wait a little longer 
before authorizing force, or authorize the use 
of force in conjunction with the U.N. resolu- 
tions. Experts can argue about the effective- 
ness of sanctions, but | cannot find any indica- 
tion that staying the course and delaying mili- 
tary options will achieve our goals. A vote to 
stay the course is a vote of hope: hope that 
a dictator who continues to threaten the entire 
world will back down. Had | any assurances 
that this would occur, | would not hesitate to 
vote accordingly. Unfortunately, | have no 
such assurances that Saddam Hussein will 
back down if we delay military options. My col- 
leagues who urge further patience do so 
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nobly, with the understanding that war should 
only be a last resort. |, too, agree that war 
should only be a last resort. A vote to author- 
ize force is also a vote of hope, though; hope 
that Saddam Hussein will back down when he 
sees our resolve and willingness to forcefully 
deny him what he truly treasures. By voting for 
an authorization of force, | believe | will be 
best advancing the cause of peace. 

Іп making this decision, | have listened 
carefully to my constituents. By a 2-to-1 mar- 
gin they say they oppose war. No one wants 
war. | am struck by Secretary of State Baker's 
comments following his talks with Iraq's For- 
eign Minister. He stated: 

Don't miscalculate the resolve of the 
American people, who are very slow to 
anger, but who believe strongly in principle 
and who believe that we should not reward 
aggression * * *, 

In support of this statement, | am compelled 
to look back in this Nation's history only 50 
years. In February 1941, Hitler had conquered 
the European continent and was looking to- 
ward Britain. FDR looked for Congress to pass 
the Lend Lease Act and thereby end Ameri- 
ca's declared neutrality. Congress hotly de- 
bated lend lease for 2 months; interventionists 
arguing for action and isolationists urging inac- 
tion. Congress and the people were divided on 
our intervention abroad yet united in our prin- 
ciple against tyranny. When my father-in-law, 
only 19 days before his death in a plane 
crash, voted in favor of the Lend Lease Act, 
passing by 260 to 165 on February 8, 1941, 
this Nation set itself on a course toward war. 
The fait accompli came on December 8, 1941 
when my mother-in-law, then a new Member 
of this body, voted with 387 of her colleagues 
to declare war on Japan. Americans know 
what we can accomplish when we are united, 
and Americans know what our limits are when 
we are divided. | cannot help but believe that 
while Americans want peace in the Persian 
Gulf today, we are willing to confront Saddam 
Hussein with all available resources in the 
end. At this point in time, with over 400,000 
American troops in the Persian Gulf, | cannot 
vote for buying time. War is not inevitable yet, 
but our moment of decision has come. We 
must make our principles known today, before 
war begins, or we will be forced to defend our 
principles by force at a later date and a great- 
er cost. 

Today, with the world watching, Congress, 
as the voice of the American people, will send 
a message. This message should be one of 
support for our President and strength in our 
resolve. This message will reach the entire 
world, but is really meant for two entities. The 
first is for Saddam Hussein: you will not be 
able to string out this crisis in hopes of divid- 
ing American public opinion. If you are really 
interested in peace, if you want to survive, you 
will obey the 12 United Nations resolutions. 
The second entity Congress will reach with 
our message is the American force in the gulf. 
Our sons and daughters, husbands and wives, 
mothers and fathers serving in the gulf are 
looking to the Congress for support and assur- 
ance: assurance that Americans will support 
their efforts, and assurance that if they enter 
combat, they will be given all means at their 
disposal to accomplish the Commander in 
Chiefs military and political objectives as 
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quickly as possible and with as few casualties 
as possible. 

History will be the ultimate judge of today's 
decision. My colleagues and | are making the 
monumental judgement of our lives. There is 
none among us who can predict the future. My 
vote is a vote to give the President and the 
world community the support they need to re- 
solve this situation peacefully, and only as a 
last resort, the power they need to resolve this 
crisis decisively by force. | hope and pray that 
congressional action today, whichever mes- 
sage we send, will result in peace tomorrow. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
HUGHES]. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion. This is а time to support the 
President, to support U.N. Resolution 
678, not repudiate it. Leadership re- 
quires us to stand firm. We do not do 
that by supporting Gephardt-Hamilton. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MCCURDY]. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues, the goal in the Persian Gulf 
should be, and must be, а political so- 
lution. Economic sanctions and mili- 
tary force are only tools to get there. 

There are those who choose to wait 
to see if а clearer political solution in 
the conflict arises. I can respect that 
position. There are those who argue 
against the establishment of a January 
15 deadline, but, my colleagues, on two 
different occasions when I was in the 
gulf, I saw that a deadline gave hope to 
our men and women in uniform that 
this conflict, this stalemate will not go 
on indefinitely. 

What institution better understands 
the need for deadlines to break 
gridlock and to force concessions than 
the Congress of the United States? 

Some have complained that the sanc- 
tions in the United Nations were engi- 
neered by President Bush. That may 
be. But we Democrats should rejoice 
that a President, a Republican Presi- 
dent, heeded our advice and used the 
United Nations and formed an inter- 
national coalition instead of unilater- 
ally rushing to force. 

My good friend and respected col- 
league, the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HAMILTON], and my dear friend, 
the majority leader, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT], urge 
that we adopt the stay-the-course reso- 
lution and give sanctions a chance, to 
give peace a chance. I want to see а 
successful, peaceful outcome in the 
gulf that addresses the long-term 
threat in the region. 

The goal of sanctions is political. It 
is political; it is not economic. The key 
is what influences Saddam Hussein, be- 
cause he is the only one who counts in 
making decisions in Iraq. Look at his 
inner circle. In the intelligence com- 
mittee we have had briefings. The ques- 
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tion is not of objective advice. The 
question is simply loyalty. 

Of the five key people in his inner 
circle, his ministers, they include his 
son-in-law, two half brothers, and his 
cousin. 

There is no evidence that sanctions— 
although they are biting deeply into 
the economy, whether it is imports, ex- 
ports, or his cash flow—have had an ef- 
fect or impact on Iraq's military or the 
psychology of Saddam Hussein. 

Judge Webster said that the marginal 
military decline would be offset by the 
simultaneous improvement of his de- 
fensive fortifications. Most ammuni- 
tion and the ability to wage war with 
his ground forces, which is his 
strength, can be produced domestically 
and will be taxed only in time of mili- 
tary action. 

But more importantly, I was taken 
by the testimony in the Committee on 
Armed Services of а psychiatrist who 
helped form a psychological profile of 
Saddam the person. I wish I now had 
the time to detail and quote ít, but I 
cannot, but let me quote just a few pro- 
visions. 

It said, It is this political personal- 
ity, this constellation of messianic am- 
bition for unlimited power, the absence 
of conscience, the unconstrained ag- 
gression and a paranoid outlook which 
makes Saddam so dangerous. However, 
he is not impulsive. He only acts after 
judicious consideration and can be ex- 
tremely patient." And for those who 
argue sanctions, Indeed he uses time 
as a weapon." 

Mr. Speaker, “Не is willing to re- 
verse course, but only if his power and 
reputation are threatened." And I fur- 
ther quote, “Тһе only language Sad- 
dam understands is the language of 
power. Without this demonstrable," 
and this is a quote, Without this de- 
monstrable willingness to use force 
even if the sanctions are biting deeply, 
Saddam is quite capable of putting his 
population through a sustained period 
of hardship as he has in the past. And, 
lastly, "It is а certainty that he will 
return at а later date stronger than 
ever unless firm measures are taken to 
contain him." 

My colleagues, I pray for a success- 
ful, peaceful outcome in this region. I 
believe that war should be undertaken 
only as a last resort, but I also believe 
that because of the complex and dan- 
gerous personality that we are con- 
fronting that only by authorizing the 
President, the executive, the President 
of the United States to employ force, if 
necessary, with our allies will this out- 
come occur. 

I urge the support of the Solarz reso- 
lution. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. PEASE]. 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of 
the Hamilton resolution and in oppo- 
sition to the Solarz-Michel resolution. 
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Both resolutions have the same goal—to 
achieve the withdrawal of Iraq from Kuwait. 

But there is an essential difference between 
the two resolutions. The Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution seeks to achieve the goal through 
continued reliance on economic sanctions 
against Iraq, not on war. The Solarz-Michel 
resolution assumes that economic sanctions 
won't work and would rely on force to remove 
Iraq from Kuwait. 

The basic choice we make today is between 
economic sanctions and war. 

Mr. Speaker, | choose sanctions. 

choose sanctions because American lives 
are at stake. War with Iraq will mean the loss 
of life for thousands, perhaps tens of thou- 
sands, of young American men and women. It 
will mean not only body bags but thousands of 
other young people coming home on stretch- 
ers. Such carnage may ultimately be unavoid- 
able, but we ought first to give economic sanc- 
tions every opportunity to work. 

1 choose sanctions because a United States 
attack on Iraq risks opening a veritable pan- 
dora's box of uncertain . Cer- 
tainly there is the risk of death and destruction 
in Israel, which Iraq says it will attack if the 
United States initiates offensive action against 
Iraq. There is the risk that a United States-lraq 
conflict would be transformed into a war pitting 
Israel and its ally the United States against the 
Arab world. Such a division would put the cur- 
rent leadership of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and 
Jordan into an impossible position and would 
risk radical revolutions and dangerous long- 
term instability in the Middle East. If United 
States forces destroy Saddam Hussein's re- 
gime, the resulting power vacuum will likely be 
filled by Syria and/or Iran, both of them outlaw 
nations. Ultimately, Mr. Speaker, it may be 
necessary to run those risks, but it should not 
be until we have given economic sanctions a 
real chance. 

| choose sanctions because the cost of war 
against Iraq will be borne overwhelmingly by 
American taxpayers; only a fraction of the cost 
will be borne by others who have far more at 
Stake. The cost will be $30 billion this year 
even if there is no war; if war starts, the cost 
to American taxpayers will be from $1 to 52 
billion for each and every day of the war—this 
at a time when the U.S. fiscal deficit for next 
year is already estimated at $350 billion or 
more. Serious, critical social needs will go 
unmet. To 37 million Americans who have no 
health insurance whatsoever, we will be say- 
ing that their government can find tens of bil- 
lions of dollars to wage war but not a dime for 
a new health insurance initiative. 

| choose sanctions, Mr. Speaker, because 
of the political turmoil which war will cause in 
the United States. President Bush has not 
made a convincing case to the American peo- 
ple that armed force against Iraq is justified. 
Americans will not support war and its con- 
comitant loss of life in order to preserve oil 
flows or to restore the undemocratic Govern- 
ment of Kuwait. In particular, college students 
across the land—those at risk from the re- 
sumption of the military draft which a pro- 
longed conflict would require will turn their 
campuses into boiling cauldrons of dissent. 

Mr. Speaker, | choose sanctions because 
lish a realistic, believable precedent for future 
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situations in which nations try to forcibly annex 
the territory of their neighbors. To few other 
places around the world is the United States 
likely to dispatch 400,000 troops. There is no 
credible precedent here. On the other hand, 
the United States and the United Nations can 
impose economic sanctions if future acts of 
aggression occur. The community of nations 
can—as it currently is doing in the Persian 
Gulf—deny to an aggressor the fruits of his 
aggression. Economic sanctions are a prece- 
dent worth establishing. 

Mr. Speaker, | choose sanctions because 
that course has the greatest chance for suc- 
cess at the lowest cost. 

Those who support the Solarz-Michel reso- 
lution are taking a high stakes gamble. They 
gamble that congressional for Presi- 
dent Bush will help convince Saddam Hussein 
to withdraw from Kuwait, thus avoiding war. 

But if that gamble fails, war will ensure with 
tragic loss of human life, costs in the tens of 
billions of dollars, and great political instability 
in the Middle East and within the United 
States. 

Those of us who support the Gephardt- 
Hamilton resolution are gambling too. We are 
gambling that sanctions, over time, will force 
Iraq out of Kuwait. 

If our gamble fails, we will be, a year from 
now, essentially where we are today, with no 
loss of life for thousands of American young 
people; no huge escalation of cost to the 
American taxpayers; no political turmoil in the 
Middle East or the United States; and no ben- 
efit to Iraq of its aggression. 

And we will still have, at that time, the mili- 
tary option. 

Mr. Speaker, to me, the right choice of ac- 
tion is absolutely clear. | urge support for the 
sanctions option and opposition to the war op- 
tion 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Maryland (Мг. 
MFUME]. 

Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, I rise this 
morning in total support of the Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton resolution and in total 
opposition to the declaration of war 
implicit and inherent in the intent of 
the Solarz-Michel resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise today to express my 
open and absolute oppositon to war in the 
Persian Gulf. My fear against going to war in 
the Persian Gulf is not due to the fact that 
America and our allies can not win in battle, 
but because our objectives and policies in this 
region have been inconsistent. 

| am not comfortable with the stated objec- 
lives of why we are so ready to use force to 
dislodge Saddam Hussein from Kuwait. In Au- 
gust—when it appeared that Iraq was poised 
to attack Saudi Arabia's oil fields and hold for- 
eign hostages at strategic locations—! con- 
curred with the President's action to create an 
international force to defend the Saudi's oil 
fields and impose economic sanctions against 
Iraq. 

Later, President Bush upped the ante with 
his steadfast promotion of the military option 
before we could determine whether sanctions 
and other international initiatives had a chance 
to take root. Additionally, President Bush 
began to talk about the need to stop Hussein's 
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naked aggression and that he must leave Ku- 
wait. For me, this is one of the most profound 
and bewildering turn of events of the entire cri- 
sis. 

Why are we going to authorize the use of 
force and the death of thousands of American 
soldiers to dislodge Hussein from Kuwait and 
reinstall the Kuwaiti emir. Kuwait by no means 
represented Jeffersonian democracy. Many of 
the administration's past objectives and policy 
positions defended democracy and freedom. 
Where were these governing principles in Ku- 
wait prior to August? 

Equally, the lraqi's informed Ambassador 
April Glaspie that they intended to invade Ku- 
wait in July and Ambassador Glaspie's re- 
sponse was that we don't get involved in such 
Arab affairs and that we do not have a de- 
fense treaty with Kuwait. Mr. Speaker, in part, 
we are responsible for creating the Leviathan 
that challenges us now. Were we as con- 
cerned about Iraq's buildup when they were 
keeping Iran at bay? Of course not. Were we 
as concerned when Hussein and other Middle 
Eastern countries escalated their acquisition of 
arms? Of course not. 

The international! stance against Saddam 
Hussein is not truly as united as the President 
would like us to believe. The major league 
participants in this conflict are plainly the Unit- 
ed States and Iraq. Unfortunately, the first and 
the last soldiers to die will probably be wear- 
ing American uniforms. 

Now we are considering whether to give the 
President the authority to use force to dislodge 
Saddam Hussein from Kuwait, or to work for 
a peaceful negotiated resolution to the crisis in 
the Persian Gulf. 1 favor exploring our diplo- 
matic options prior to playing our military op- 
tion. 

| fear that the Michel-Solarz resolution will 
give President Bush tacit approval to launch a 
military offensive against Saddam Hussein's 
forces in Kuwait and set off a very bloody 
desert war. Mr. Speaker, make no doubt about 
it, a vote for the resolution before us is a vote 
for war. Anyone who attempts to argue the op- 
posite is lying to themselves and to the Amer- 
ican people. 

| have heard many of our colleagues on the 
floor and in the media discuss the fact that we 
need to send a message to Saddam Hussein 
that his naked aggression will not be tolerated. 
| take this opportunity to send a message to 
the parents and loved ones of those soldiers 
participating in Operation Desert Shield. My 
message is that my conscience cannot rest 
knowing that your family members are being 
placed into a conflict that has yet to be clearly 
defined by the President to anyone. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not rush head first into 
chaos and uncertainty. Let us instead seek 
ways to leverage Iraq from Kuwait and further 
tighten the screws via international sanctions 
and continued isolation against Baghdad. 

The Gephardt-Hamilton resolution is the 
most progressive and promising chance we 
have to avert war in the Persian Gulf. Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton advocates continued sanctions 
and enforcement of the U.N. economic embar- 
go. CIA Director William Webster said that 
sanctions are working and can further hurt 
Iraq. The administration knows that economic 
sanctions can work. 
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America stands to suffer great economic 
consequences if war in the Middle East 
reaches the anticipated levels. How are we 
going to pay for such a military offensive? Will 
those within this august body who have ada- 
mantly opposed taxes now vote to increase 
taxes to support a foreign war effort? War of- 
fers many paradoxes, but the ones emanating 
from our current crisis will be devastating. 

Thus, | urge those who want to go to war 
with Iraq to remember, that although the Mid- 
dle East is strategic because of its ой, | for 
one, do not wish to see the Saudi desert be- 
come the symbol of misguided policy and the 
massive loss of American lives. 
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Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MORAN]. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Hamilton-Gephardt reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Speaker, today we are called upon to 
be the conscience of America. 

When our forefathers gathered to write the 
Constitution that would define and direct these 
United States, never did they realize that their 
successors would one day be able to bring 
into their homes debate on the true meaning 
and of article 1, section 8, that 
states that only the Congress of the United 
States is vested with the responsibility and au- 
thority to commit this country to wage war. 

And Mr. Speaker, never before in our Na- 
tion's history has the U.S. Congress been 
watched more closely nor depended upon 
more greatly, to exercise its collective con- 
science. 

People stayed home yesterday and stayed 
up last night to hear us express our judgment. 

And Mr. Speaker, they have expressed their 
judgment—and that is that government has 
not exhausted every alternative to war. 

Mr. Speaker, it is their sons and daughters 
who must pay the ultimate cost of war. 

Mr. Speaker, we are not a nation of peace- 
niks nor of warmongers. We are a nation of 
patriots. 

Adm. William Crowe is a neighbor, Mr. 
Speaker. His life embodies what patriotism is 
all about. He has spent his life in our military, 
capping his career as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Speaker, he knows what he is talking 
about and yet what he told me that was most 
compelling is what 1 want to share with you. 
He said, 

I have a son over there. He's а company 
commander. He's on the front line. 

He's a good kid. He grew up in this house. 
He went to school with your kids. He loves 
his country. Enough to lay down his life for 
it. And if we go to war with Iraq I will lose 
him. 

And it doesn't have to happen. 

Not yet, Mr. Speaker. Do we need to risk 
the lives of our loved ones? 

And should we not pose to ourselves that 
same compelling question: How would we 
vote if our son or daughter were on the front 
lines? 

Mr. Speaker, | have immersed myself in this 
issue day and night and consulted every ex- 
pert available. 
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And Mr. Speaker, | must conclude that this 
will not be a quick and clean war. Surgical air 
strikes may be an effective strategy, but it will 
not be the final resolution. The best analogy to 
the ground attack that will be necessary to 
overcome lraq's ground troops that are dug in 
along Kuwait's perimeter, dug into ditches re- 
inforced by wire behind pools of oil that will be 
lit upon attack—Mr. Speaker, is Normandy. 

Mr. Speaker, | have stood on the beaches 
of No where in the month of June 
1944, 100,000 Allied troops met their death. 

Perhaps this is why, Mr. Speaker, that so 
many of my constituents including countless 
numbers of military officers and retired veter- 
ans have urged me to vote for the Hamilton- 
Gephardt amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, last night | held a town meet- 
ing and heard from several hundred of my 
constituents who had come out in the freezing 
rain to share their views with me. 

That constituency was of the same opinion 
that 95 percent of the people who have written 
and phoned—that it is not time to move to the 
final alternative of war. The vast majority of 
the people of the Eighth District of Virginia are 
not convinced that it is past time for negotia- 
tions nor for sanctions. 

And while the perception of support that a 
vote for the Solarz-Michel amendment might 
give the President in strengthening his hand in 
the negotiation process, the awesome respon- 
sibility of declaring war should not be relin- 
quished prematurely. 

But if Saddam Hussein interprets support for 
the Gephardt-Hamilton amendment as a vote 
against the use of force at any time, he will 
have made yet another miscalculation. 

We are a people of principle. We are pre- 
pared to pay the ultimate cost for the preser- 
vation of those principles. And if, Mr. Speaker, 
negotiations clearly have failed and sanctions 
clearly have not worked, then, Mr. Speaker, 
this Congress and this Congressman will de- 
clare war and will lead the nations of the world 
in the conclusion of that war and in the res- 
toration of a lasting peace. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
California [Mrs. BOXER 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, this coun- 
try is about to be sucked into а war in 
the area of the world known for vio- 
lence, known for terrorism, known for 
blood baths, known for atrocities. I 
will tell Members, we will never be the 
same. 

Тһе Gephardt-Hamilton alternative 
points to а wiser path. It keeps the line 
drawn in the sands of Saudi Arabia. It 
keeps the sanctions, and it calls on our 
allies to do more. 

Make no mistake about it, unless we 
pass Gephardt, this will be an Amer- 
ican war. The measly contributions of 
Japan, Germany, France, and Italy will 
not dry the tears of our war widows. 

Тһе two ships provided by the Neth- 
erlands which gets 100 percent of its oil 
from the Persian Gulf will not heal the 
broken hearts of our grieving mothers 
and fathers. 

A robbery is taking place right here, 
right now. Billions of dollars out the 
door to pay for an operation called The 
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World Versus Saddam Hussein. But the 
world does not pay. We do—Uncle 
Sugar Daddy. 

We have spent more on Desert Shield 
во far than we spend іп 1 year on Head 
Start, cancer research, AIDS research, 
Alzheimer's, heart research, and child- 
hood immunization, all combined. That 
is what we have spent so far on Desert 
Shield. 

My friends, a 22-year-old constituent 
of mine, and it could have been any 
constituent of yours, as he was sent off 
to the Persian Gulf was told to write 
his will. What will he leave his mother? 
What will he leave his father? His love? 
His hopes? His dreams? His ambitions? 

With all due respect, this is not 
about looking at the President's face. I 
know his face looks worried. Our faces 
look worried. It is not about looking at 
the President's face, and it is not about 
saving face. It is about saving lives. 
Peace through war makes about as 
much sense as health through sickness. 

It took 8 years into the Vietnam war 
to get 150 votes against it. Today, we 
wil have more negative votes than 
that for this war yet to come. That is 
because there is a better way. It is 
called Gephardt-Hamilton. We have 
learned from Vietnam. It is good that 
we have, and we should not be ashamed 
that we have learned from Vietnam. 
We have totally isolated Iraq without a 
Shot being fired. So stay the course and 
spare the United States the body bags, 
the tears, the terrorism, and the an- 
guish. Support Gephardt-Hamilton. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PACKARD]. 

Mr. PACKARD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
determined that this debate comes 
down to one simple fact, that is, that 
Saddam Hussein will withdraw his 
troops from Kuwait faster with a load- 
ed and cocked gun at his head, than he 
will if we extend the sanctions. Let 
Members load and cock the gun, and 
then pray to God that we do not have 
to pull the trigger. 

I rise in strong support of the Solarz- 
Michel resolution. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such біте as she may 
consume to the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey [Mrs. ROUKEMA]. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion and in opposition to Gephardt- 
Hamilton. 

| rise in support of the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion, endorsing the U.N. Resolution No. 678, 
giving President Bush authority in conjunction 
with our allies to use "all means necessary" to 
force Iraq from Kuwait and restore regional 
stability. 

And | do so with graver misgivings than 
most, having lost a son; not to war but to ill- 
ness. | know the everlasting anguish of the 
loss of a child. 

І have concluded that if we truly believe that 
we should walk the last mile for peace we 
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should defeat the Gephardt-Hamilton resolu- 
tion and approve the Michel-Solarz resolution 
and possibly spare the anguish of loved ones 
having died because we lost our resolve. 

Choosing this last mile is not a clear choice, 
because fundamentally | believe that the sanc- 
tions are working and that a number of ave- 
nues remain open for dialog and diplomatic 
maneuver, while remaining true to our commit- 
ment to the international coalition and our prin- 
ciples. | do not see war as inevitable. 

| do see war as bringing about numerous 
consequences as yet unforeseen. Representa- 
tive HAMILTON spoke cogently on this subject 
yesterday. 

These include an even more incendiary Mid- 
Фе East. 

In other words, the tactics are debatable. 

But in this vote today, we must take the 
facts as they are where we are today. And the 
bold facts are: 

There was a failure last Wednesday in Ge- 
neva. 

The deadline adopted by the United Nations 
is looming. 

Secretary General de Cuellar is preparing to 
talk to Saddam again. 

Whether by design, by cynical calculation or 
by default, we have been maneuvered to this 
vote at the precise time when a negative vote 
will be viewed by the world community as in- 


The United States will have lost credibility 
and we will have provoked a prolonged stale- 
mate and all-out war could be the only re- 
course. 

So we must endorse the U.S. action and 
when—in their collective judgment—the Presi- 
dent and the coalition attest to the need for 
force. 

Any miscalculation, on the President's part, 
will result in thousands of lives lost and pro- 

And to President Bush, | say, God give you 
the wisdom and compassion to bring about 
the New World order for which all Americans 


pray. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LAGOMARSINO]. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in strong opposition to Gephardt- 
Hamilton, and strong support for So- 
larz-Michel. 

Mr. Speaker, while | strongly support contin- 
ued, tough international sanctions against Iraq, 
do not believe that sanctions alone will force 
Saddam Hussein to comply with the U.N. res- 
olutions. | rise in opposition to the Gephardt- 
Hamilton resolution. Let us not deceive our- 
selves, this resolution removes the threat of 
force, which apparently is the only action 
which will influence Saddam Hussein. This 
resolution does not strengthen sanctions or di- 
plomacy, it weakens them. It is very clear that 
if Saddam Hussein believes we will not use 
force, or if there is not a credible threat of 
force, he will never withdraw from Kuwait and 
will continue to directly threaten vital American 
national security interests. 

| agree that if nothing else in the world 
changes, over time, sanctions could provide 
enough pressure on Saddam Hussein to com- 
ply with the U.N. resolutions. But, all the other 
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key factors that make sanctions effective will 
not remain the same. The realities of the 
world, which some are ignoring to make their 
case, clearly indicate that over time our coali- 
tion and our ability to enforce a tough embar- 
go will weaken whereas Iraq's position will not. 
Without the credible threat of force, time is on 
Saddam Hussein's side, not ours. That's re- 
ality. 

First, Iraq can hold out for a long time. Sad- 
dam has no problems denying resources to 
his people in order to maintain his aggressive, 
offensive military machine. His gestapo-style 
secret police will make sure that anyone who 
complains won't be around to ever complain 
again. The lraqi people went without for 8 
years during a war with Iran. They are hard- 
ened. Further, Iraq has quite a self-sufficient 
agricultural sector, particularly in basic food- 
stuffs, meaning the Iraqi people are in no dan- 
ger of starving therefore removing a pressure 
on Saddam to change his ways. They are will- 
ing to go without some of life's conveniences 
rather than be shot. Remember, Iraq is not all 
desert like Kuwait, it is Mesopotamia, the cra- 
Фе of many ancient and modern civilizations— 
the fertile crescent. 

While the embargo is denying iraq spare 
parts for its weapons, without the very real, 
credible threat of force, Saddam doesn't need 
spares because he won't be using his weap- 
ons. Besides, lraq has billions of dollars in 
hard currency and gold looted from Kuwait to 
sustain illegal sanctions-busting, black-market 
trade for key goods. And, if thousands of 
years of history have taught us anything, the 
people of this region are extremely capable 
merchants able to overcome any obstacle. 

As | noted during yesterday's debate, the 
fact that many Soviet and Bulgarian techni- 
cians in Iraq have opted, despite the security 
threats, not to leave because they note there 
are more consumer goods and food in Bagh- 
dad than in Moscow or Sofia, indicates that 
sanctions are not totally effective. So too, is 
the fact that fresh kiwifruit, a perishable item 
not grown in Iraq, are available in Iraq and oc- 
cupied Kuwait. Hostages held in Kuwait af- 
firmed this to me. 

While | believe Iraq can hold out for some 
time, ly without the credible threat of 
the use of force which the Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution removes, | believe the multiple pres- 
sures on our coalition mean we cannot. 

Today's sanctions are hurting the poorest 
countries and Eastern Europe's newest de- 
mocracies the most—more than they are hurt- 
ing Iraq. As | explained yesterday, the gulf sit- 
uation is an economic, and therefore becomes 
a political and social, disaster for the Third 
World and Eastern Europe's new, very fragile 
democracies. Do we want to see and can we 
afford failure in Eastern Europe coupled with 
revolutions, civil wars and new dictators in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America—in other 
words a collapse of much of what we've re- 
cently achieved? 

In his chilling resignation speech before the 
Congress of People's Deputies, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze specifically noted the 
increasing opposition from powerful Soviet in- 
Stitutions like the Red army to Soviet support 
for our gulf policy. Iraq was a key source of 
trade and hard currency for the Soviets. With 
all the other serious problems they are facing, 
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how long can the reformists in the Soviet 
Union continue to be cooperative with us and 
the United Nations? 

Similarly, over time, vulnerable countries like 
Syria and Jordan which cannot sustain the 
embargo may become lax in enforcing it or 
abandon it altogether, making sanctions even 
far less effective. 

While the coalition against Iraq is a multi- 
national one, because we are a superpower 
that is looked up to by most, we naturally play 
a leadership role. But, if we are unwilling to 
back the U.N. resolutions and our own na- 
tional security interests, we signal that we are 
a weak leader and the coalition, therefore also 
the effectiveness of sanctions and diplomacy, 
crumble. 

As we wait for sanctions to work, Saddam 
can rest and better prepare his armies. Like all 
tyrants, he will deny his people resources to 
ensure his armies remain strong. And, when 
sanctions don't force him to leave by some 
later deadline, we'll face an even stronger 
Iraqi army with, perhaps, less international 
support. The expense of waiting through high- 
er American casualties is ours. 

For example, in overrunning Kuwait, Iraq 
was able to seize advanced American-made 
Hawk antiaircraft missiles. These are just like 
some of the missiles we have deployed in 
Saudi Arabia to protect our forces. We believe 
that at this time, Iraq has not had the time to 
learn how to operate the Hawk system effec- 
tively. But, Iraqi technicians are not stupid. In 
time they will master the system and correct 
Iraq's weakness in medium-range and high-al- 
titude air defense. We know how good the 
Hawk system is and our pilots don't want to 
have to fly against it. As we wait for sanctions 
to bite, the chances of confronting the deadly 
Hawks only increase. Those who say we 
should engage in an air war if there are hos- 
tilities by voting for Gephart may well mean 
more pilots will be lost. 

Further, by waiting without threatening force, 
we still have to keep sufficient forces in the 
area. That means we must rotate troops. The 
only way to accomplish this is to either call up 
hundreds of thousands of reserves ог 
reinstitute the draft. Both of these are very un- 
popular actions that will hurt our economy, in- 
crease our budget deficit, and reduce domes- 
tic programs like education, housing, and drug 
control while, once again, increasing defense 
spending. 

The only chances for peace that the Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton resolution increases are for a 
bad one. History has proven that a bad peace 
always results in a war, often a far bloodier 
and costly one. | wish we didn't have to threat- 
en to use force, no one wants a military op- 
tion, particularly me. | wish we could just sit 
back and let sanctions and diplomacy alone 
work. But, they will not and the costs of not 
providing a very real and credible threat of 
force are too high. The choice before us today 
is not war or peace. War is not inevitable. 
With the resolutions before us both alter- 
natives are possible. However, | continue to 
strongly believe that House Joint Resolution 
62, the bipartisan Solarz-Michel-Broomfield- 
Fascell resolution has the best chance of fos- 
tering a peaceful solution whereas the Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton resolution lessens the chances 
that Saddam will seek peace and increases 
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the chances that we will pay a much higher 
price for war. 

The final decision as to whether there shall 
be war or peace lies with Saddam Hussein. 
To paraphrase Winston Churchill's comments 
about the aggressive actions of Hitler, “If (he) 
does not want war, then there will be no war. 
Therefore, if war should come, there can be 
no doubt upon whose head the blood guilti- 
ness will fall." While Churchill's comments 
refer to Hitler and events earlier this century, 
they are very applicable to Saddam Hussein 
and his actions today. 

The decisions before us today are very hard 
and very trying. Yet, | urge my colleagues to 
seriously consider all of the factors and all of 
the real costs today and into the future. The 
best chance for achieving our goals peacefully 
is not the Gephardt-Hamilton resolution, but 
the Solarz-Michel-Broomfield-Fascell resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HENRY]. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
the Gephardt resolution because it un- 
dermines, rather than enhances, pros- 
pects for a peaceful resolution to the 
conflict in the Persian Gulf. To adopt 
the Gephardt resolution sends Saddam 
Hussein the wrong message. The world 
community of nations has been waiting 
5 months for Saddam Hussein to dem- 
onstrate the slightest inclination of 
being willing to withdraw from Kuwait. 
Any lack of resolve by this House to 
stand by the U.N. Resolution 678 can 
only be interpreted by him as capitula- 
tion and retreat on the terms of the 
resolution itself. 

Look аб the consequences, Mr. 
Speaker: Saddam Hussein will claim it 
as а victory, and he will only believe 
that our having postponed once, we 
will postpone yet again. Be it 30 days 
or 60 days or half a year from now, we 
will be faced with the same decision. 
But meanwhile, the moral resolve of 
the community of nations, its diplo- 
matic unity, and its military position 
will have been put at risk while we 
wait. 

We will present to the world the pic- 
ture of à nation divided, divided in its 
support of the President's policy and 
divided in support of the U.N. resolu- 
tion. 

The morale of our troops in the gulf 
will potentially be undermined as they 
seek to interpret the meaning of this 
resolution. Prospects of extended tours 
of duty in the gulf are forced on them- 
selves and their families at home. 

The safety of our troops in the gulf 
will have been put at risk. 

Forthcoming changes in the climatic 
patterns in the gulf are adverse to the 
military situation in the alliance. They 
will be straddled in an announced de- 
fensive posture while subject to offen- 
sive attack. 

This resolution puts the United 
States at odds with the community of 
nations itself. The Senate has rejected 
the resolution just shortly sometime 
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ago. Now history looks at the House of 
Representatives. Will it point to this 
House in this moment as the place and 
time where the attempt of the world 
community of nations to order its af- 
fairs in a post-cold-war era was cast 
into the abyss? 

Mr. Speaker, I do not seek war. I do 
not even want to resort to military ac- 
tion in the gulf. This resolution not 
only undermines the judgment of the 
world community as to just how such a 
conflict can be avoided, but it also un- 
dermines the means by which such a 
resort to force can be hopeful of suc- 
cess should it be required. 

Oppose the Gephardt resolution, my 
colleagues. Stand firm with our Presi- 
dent. Stand firm with the alliance. 
Stand firm for the principle of the rule 
of law between nations, and stand firm 
on behalf of steps which history has 
taught us to be the best means of keep- 
ing the peace. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Speaker, is it in 
order under the rules of the House to 
refer to statements of Members of the 
other body, or to actions taken within 
the other body? 

The SPEAKER. It is possible under 
the rules of the House to refer to a vote 
taken in the other body, but not to 
characterize the vote by statements of 
approval or disapproval. 

Mr. AUCOIN. I thank the chair. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, was the gentleman referring 
to the fact that the Senate has just de- 
feated the Gephardt amendment? 

Mr. TORRICELI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RAY]. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the Hamilton-Gephardt reso- 
lution and in support of the Michel-So- 
larz resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe our economic alter- 
natives have expired in the Persian Gulf Re- 
gion. | recently met with several former hos- 
tages, including Miles Hoffman from Colum- 
bus, GA, the only American wounded by Iraqi 
soldiers. The hostages described to me the 
failure in a policy of economic sanctions. They 
talked of food and other supplies entering Iraq 
unrestricted from Jordan and Iran. We also 
discussed the fact that other sympathetic 
countries like Libya are sending hard currency 
to Saddam enabling him to buy needed 
goods. One hostage described Iraq's growing 
agricultural capability—complete with irrigation 
facilities. Finally, they told me of their luscious 
Thanksgiving Dinner—turkey with all the trim- 
mings. 

Mr. Speaker, does that sound like a country 
suffering at the hands of serious economic 
sanctions that are stripping it bare of basic ne- 
cessities? 

Saddam Hussein and his army are not suf- 
fering from these sanctions, nor will they be- 
cause they will continue to plunder, rape, and 
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pilfer all that they must from Kuwait to main- 
tain themselves. In addition, as fellow Arabs 
grow ever more sympathetic to Saddam, they 
will continue to help Saddam get what he 
needs. 

Mr. Speaker, we gave lraq an ultimatum— 
their time has come due. 
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Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today in the midst of the most important de- 
bate in my 10 years in Congress. We have al- 
ready heard many excellent arguments on 
both sides of this vital issue, and | appreciate 
the honest views of my colleagues. As for me, 
| intend to support the President and the U.N. 
resolutions, not because | want war, but be- 
cause | want a genuine peace. 

Рт sure we can all agree that President 
Bush and Secretary of State Jim Baker have 
done an excellent job in bringing the inter- 
national community together in joint con- 
demnation of Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. As а 
matter of fact, | feel that Secretary of State 
James Baker will always be remembered as 
one who went the last mile, always cool and 
courteous, always professional, and always 
there. Who could have dreamed that he could 
pull the U.N. members together—even Syria 
and Egypt? This Secretary of State brings to 
mind the Cordell Hull image of the 1930's and 
early 1940's. 

As | agonized over this historic vote, | keep 
coming back to where we are now. Not last 
August or September—but now. Our troops 
are in the desert now. They were there when 
| arrived on the scene. They were there when 
the entire Congress came on the scene. If | 
were President, | probably would not һауе 
sent ground forces to Saudi Arabia. Instead, | 
would have used air and sea power and our 
technological advantages to protect the Per- 
sian Gulf from further unprovoked aggression. 
As Gen. Douglas MacArthur put it, "The object 
of war is victory." If hostilities begin, let's learn 
from Korea and Vietnam, and allow the mili- 
tary to fight the war. The shortest war spawns 
the fewest casualties. These would be my ac- 
tions based on what | know. Granted, | am not 
in command of the information that our Chief 
Executive has. 

Therefore, | don't know all of the relevant 


send a large contingent of ground forces. If | 
trust in the judgment of the President, if | be- 
lieve he is sound of mind, that he is a patriot, 
| do, ust accept that he has made 
right decision. | would ask my colleagues, 
would you feel if you were a young sol- 
sitti lent in that remote desert, 
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| honestly believe that the policy of ap- 
peasement and delay is, in fact, a policy which 
in the end leads to even greater suffering and 
death. As a veteran of World War Il, | cannot 
help but remember the words of Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain upon his return from 
his ill-fated peace negotiations with Adolf Hit- 
ler, and 1 quote Mr. Chamberlain, who said, 
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"For the second time in our history a British 
Prime Minister has returned from Germany 
bringing peace with honor. | believe it is peace 
for our time. Go home and get a nice quiet 
sleep." Mr. Speaker, | and many others did 
get a nice sleep that night. Yes Mr. Chamber- 
lain delayed the war—but he magnified the 
loss. In looking the other way then, the world 
allowed a madman to consume Europe, and 
before it was over, millions paid for this tragic 
mistake with their lives. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed appropriate for 
Congress to meet here today to debate this 
issue. The Constitution empowers this body 
with the responsibility to decide when this Na- 
tion goes to war, and we shouldn't shrink from 
our constitutional duty. Let us decide today— 
not 6 months or 1 year from now—to put a 
stop to Saddam Hussein's ambitions before he 
descends on more of his neighbors, before his 
neighbors—iittle countries who have supported 
the U.N. resolutions condemning lrag-have 
the sinking feeling that we are not going to call 
Iraq's hand. Then they will have no alternative 
but to fall in line behind Saddam, and we will 
have created a monster on that desert that will 
have the financial resources to buy the 
world—and the thirst to consume it. 

| cannot do less than support our troops 
over in the desert, by supporting their Com- 
mander in Chief here at home. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LEVINE]. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, what justifies the 
threat of force against Saddam Hus- 
sein? It is Saddam Hussein's record of 
brutal aggression, combined with his 
nuclear, chemical, and biological weap- 
ons capability and the threat that 
poses to the United States and to the 
entire world. 

American force is not justified by the 
need to liberate Kuwait. That is a valid 
objective and it is one that can and 
Should be an integral part of any reso- 
lution of this crisis. 

The threat to oil does not justify the 
use of force. That is precisely the type 
of threat best effected by an embargo. 

The new world order which we want 
to achieve is а result which should be 
achieved by diplomacy, not force; but 
what cannot be achieved by diplomacy 
or sanctions alone, is our ability to de- 
feat Saddam's increased ability to uti- 
lize chemical, biological, and nuclear 
weapons, which weapons he could, and 
undoubtedly would, use to blackmail 
the United States and any other coun- 
try in the world. 

We must be willing to act now or face 
the grave risk of Saddam's nuclear 
weapons to the Nation and to the 
world. 

Unfortunately, many have followed a 
policy of wishful thinking toward Sad- 
dam Hussein. Many never believed that 
Saddam would invade Iran, and he did. 
Many never believed that Saddam 
would use chemical weapons for the 
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first time since World War I, and he 
did. 

Many never believed that Saddam 
would use chemical weapons against 
his own people, and he did. 

Many never believed that Saddam 
would be able to extend the range of 
Soviet-made missiles to hit 'Tehran, 
and he did. 

Many never believed he would invade 
and annex and rape Kuwait, and he did. 

Some now say he will not have nu- 
clear weapons for 5 to 10 years, despite 
strong and credible evidence of а much 
shorter timeframe. We have dan- 
gerously deluded ourselves about his 
capacity, and as much as we would like 
sanctions to force Saddam out of Ku- 
wait, that is wishful thinking, too. 
Sanctions alone to date have accom- 
plished nothing. 

Sanctions did not convince Saddam 
Hussein to halt his drive to the Ku- 
waiti border. 

Sanctions have not kept oil flowing. 

Sanctions did not convince Saddam 
Hussein’s emissary to negotiate in 
good faith with Secretary of State 
Baker earlier this week, and sanctions 
did not tell Saddam Hussein to release 
his hostages. Saddam released foreign 
hostages not because of sanctions, but 
because of his cynical attempt to un- 
dermine the entire Arab coalition. 

I ask my colleagues, my friends who 
would argue we should give sanctions 
more time, when will we have given 
them enough time? Will we have given 
sanctions enough time when the Iraqi 
chemical stockpile has tripled in size? 

Will sanctions have run their course 
once Baghdad has a nuclear bomb? 

I deeply regret this conclusion, but 
saying we need more time for sanctions 
is an excuse for doing nothing. We can 
engage in wishful thinking that short- 
ages of imported goods will bring Sad- 
dam to his knees, but in a dictatorship 
where opponents to Saddam are shot 
for expressing a divergent view and 
whose agricultural bounty extends 
from the Tigris to the Euphrates, sanc- 
tions will discomfort the civilian popu- 
lation, but they will not bring Saddam 
Hussein to his knees and they will not 
force Saddam out of Kuwait. 

We must not pull the rug out from 
under the international coalition at 
one minute before midnight. 

Whatever has been accomplished to 
date has been accomplished precisely 
because Saddam began to believe that 
the United States and the inter- 
national community were prepared to 
use force to respond to his aggression. 

Philosopher Michael Walzer writing 
in The New Republic states, and I ask 
you to listen to this quote: 

The embargo is aimed * * * at Iraq's mili- 
tary-industrial capacity. But Saddam can let 
his capacity run down indefinitely so long as 
he is sure he will not be attacked. Hence the 
effectiveness of an embargo depends on a 
credible threat to fight. At some point Sad- 
dam must yield or we must fight. If he 
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doesn't yield and we don't fight, the victory 
will be his. 

A vote, my friends, today for Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt will strip the President 
of the ability to credibly threaten the 
use of force in support of sanctions. It 
will send a clear message that the Con- 
gress does not stand behind the U.N. 
resolution and that our policy is one of 
sanctions alone. It will convince Sad- 
dam that he can remain in Kuwait as 
long as he wants. 

Based upon my conversations with 
our soldiers in the field, we know it 
will have à devastating impact on the 
morale of our forces. 

At this point, this vote will deter- 
mine whether our Nation has the will 
to resist the dictator's aggression, or 
whether we will continue to engage in 
a policy of wishful thinking. 

If we really want sanctions to work, 
if we want а real chance to avoid con- 
flict, Congress must reject this amend- 
ment and instead pass the Solarz- 
Michel amendment. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. DE LA GARZA]. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues, arriving at this point in the 
discussion of this issue has been very 
difficult and painful. I would like to re- 
spectfully share with you my views at 
this time. I support the President, I 
support the troops in Operation Desert 
Shield, but I am deeply disturbed at 
the events and the persons who have 
led us to this point in our history. I 
have and will continue to support our 
troops and will support all efforts to 
give them the necessary tools to fulfill 
their mission. Having said that, the 
most important support we can give 
them is to do our utmost to keep them 
from having to use those tools. 

I am not prepared at this time to ac- 
cept the fact that all of the resources 
of the free world through the United 
Nations have failed in this instance 
and the only recourse is war—what a 
shame, how sad if this is true, that in 
1991 the world admits failure for a 
peaceful, diplomatic resolution of the 
Kuwait affair. I support the United Na- 
tions resolutions, that's no problem, 
but do you know what they say? Get 
the Iraqi troops out of Kuwait, that's 
all they say. I now ask, is the Emir of 
Kuwait worth dying for? No. Is the 
Emir of Kuwait worth one American 
life? No. I condemn the actions of Mr. 
Saddam Hussein, and I agree he is a 
menace to that area of the world and 
possibly beyond. I think that what he 
has done should not be the order of the 
day, but under the U.N. resolutions we 
drive him out of Kuwait, that's all they 
say, what then, what have we gained? 
They do not speak of chemical weapons 
or nuclear weapons, all they say is he's 
а bad guy and should be driven out of 
Kuwait. Having done that, what have 
we gained, I respectfully ask? 
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Тһе Hamilton-Gephardt resolution 
does not prohibit the President from 
acting. All it says is, should all fail, 
then Mr. President, you tell us that's 
the case and we will act together, 
that's all it says, let us do it together. 
Mr. President, as the elected represent- 
atives of the people, is that too much 
to ask? I support you, Mr. President, 
but my conscience and my district de- 
mand that we give peace & chance first, 
Should that not be humanly possible 
and war is the ultimate need, I will be 
with you, and pray that it be achieved 
with the least loss of life possible, for 
it will be our young people in great 
part that will bear the burden. God 
bless and protect them. With all my 
mind, body and soul, I pray that what 
we do here today be worthy of our serv- 
ice as representatives of the people of 
the United States, our troops abroad 
and our own conscience. Thank you. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SMrTH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time and commend him for what 
he has done on this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, we all support the 
President. We support his goals. We 
want Iraq out of Kuwait and we want, 
frankly, most of us, if not all of us, to 
get rid of Saddam Hussein one way or 
the other; but the Solarz resolution is 
not right. It does not meet the con- 
stitutional test for which we swore an 
oath of office to uphold that Constitu- 
tion. 

It is not а declaration of war. If we 
are going to go to war, make the Presi- 
dent do exactly what the Constitution 
calls for, not а back door open-ended 
blank check to do it at his decision, at 
his time, but the people's time, the 
time when it is right, not the time he 
decides. 

Second of all, we, none of us, have 
enough information. Do we know how 
long this war might be anybody's 
guesstimate in the Defense Depart- 
ment? 

Do we know how many bodies may 
come back, how much of a casualty 
count there will be by the Defense De- 
partment estimate? 

Do we know what the cost will be? 
The gentleman from California [Mr. 
PANETTA] says they will not even tell 
us. Is that fair for you to make the 
most important decision of your ca- 
reers, your lives, affecting your neigh- 
bor's children, husbands, and wives, 
based on no information? 

Third of all, it is premature. Diplo- 
macy has not been given its final 
chance. We have to go every extra 
mile, as the President has said, in the 
quest of peace. Walk another extra 
mile, I say to the President, before he 
commits young Americans to death, 
because that is what war is. They are 
not disconnected. 
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War is death. People will die, our 
young sons and daughters and hus- 
bands and wives. 

The sanctions are working. This non- 
sense that they are not working is not 
true at all. 
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He is weaker. Testimony from our 
own Defense Department has said he is 
weaker. His airplanes, his aircraft are 
less capable of flying today than they 
were 4 and 5 months ago. 

Would you rather face an enemy who 
is weaker, and more capable of being 
won over rapidly than doing it now 
when he is more capable? 

War will bring terrorism. Mark my 
words, the surge of terrorism will be on 
the battlefield of the world, not just in 


Anybody who thinks that the battle 
is going to be in Kuwait or Iraq is de- 
luding themselves. 

This man is а lunatic, and he will 
blow up any object that he wants to get 
at Americans. That means we are all at 
risk. 

The last thing we want to do is to 
prematurely go to war. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, we have an ob- 
ligation to others, our allies in the re- 
gion, our friends; but we have an obli- 
gation to ourselves and to our service- 
men and women. 

I would rather that they sweated in 
the desert than be buried in that 
desert. 

Mr. Speaker, would it not be ironic if 
the new world order touted by this 
President has as its first act the act of 
war? How sad, how wrong for America, 
and its moral leadership. 

If the time comes to go to war, then 
we will go to war, but we should all be 
assured that everything short of war 
has been done. The Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution allows us to do that with the 
resolve for the President to continue to 
have the military option. 

You should vote for it and vote 
against the Solarz resolution. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished major- 
ity whip, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GRAY]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, in August, 
when the first American troops were 
sent to the Persian Gulf, Americans op- 
posed the brutal invasion of Kuwait by 
Saddam Hussein. 

They knew we had to halt Iraq's im- 
perialism, free our hostages, safeguard 
the world's vital oil reserves, and pro- 
tect our allies in the region from fur- 
ther naked aggression. 

Americans also knew what a threat 
Saddam Hussein was to world peace. He 
used chemical weapons on his people, 
practiced genocide on the Kurds, and in 
Iraq political opposition can be found 
only in the cemeteries. 

That is why I—and practically all 
Members of Congress—supported the 
President's decision to send troops to 
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Saudi Arabia, and then to use sanc- 
tions. In August, we voted to impose 
sanctions 416-0. In October, we voted 
380-29 to support the policy of Desert 
Shield. 

Today, however, this successful pol- 
icy is on the brink of major change. 

The administration now wants to 
change Desert Shield" into Desert 
Spear.“ 

They want our approval to launch of- 
fensive military action of ап unspec- 
ified nature at an unspecified time. 

In short: A Presidential declaration 
of war. 

Why change policy now? 

Is it to stop aggression? 

We have stopped Iraq, protected 
Saudi Arabia and our other allies in 
the region, and protected world oil sup- 
plies. 

Is it to defend democracy? 

Hardly, since Kuwait is no democ- 
racy. Neither is Saudi Arabia, or Syria. 

Forget lofty ideals. Let's be prac- 
tical. 

Is it to protect oil and our way of 
life? 

Iraq and Kuwait combined have only 
20 percent of the world's oil reserves; 80 
percent are located elsewhere. And it 
we developed an alternate energy pol- 
icy and eliminated gas guzzling cars 
and boats we wouldn't need dipstick di- 
plomacy. 

Let's do that, and let Saddam Hus- 
sein drown in his own oil. 

Is it to send a diplomatic signal of re- 
Solve and strength? 

But sending а signal implies some- 
body's there to receive it. He hasn't 
gotten the signal yet—not from 400,000 
troops and two U.N. resolutions. What 
makes us think he will get it from this 
vote today? 

Let us not fool ourselves. The vote 
today is not to send a signal. It's on 
whether we want a declaration of war. 

What about the new coalition? 

We'll have partners, right? 

Only if we mistake words for deeds. 

Japan draws 70 percent of its oil from 
the Middle East. It has contributed 
about $400 million to Desert Shield. All 
our allies combined have paid about 
$4.3 billion of the $30 billion Desert 
Shield will cost. 

One foreign official talked to us 
about the strength of our allies’ com- 
mitment. 

He said: 

The Syrians, Saudis, and Egyptians want 
Saddam Hussein defeated swiftly, decisively, 
elegantly. But if it doesn't come quickly, 
they’re willing to fight—to the last Amer- 
ican. 

Will the coalition hold together for 
another year while we allow sanctions 
to take effect? 

Our allies have kept their troops 
home, and their money in the bank. 
Are we now to believe they will even 
cut off the words? 

If we can coalesce for war, why not 
peace? 
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At some time we may well have to 
use force in Kuwait. But we haven’t ex- 
hausted our diplomatic options. Not 
yet. One meeting—even 6 hours long— 
is not enough. 

My colleagues, here is the central 
issue. Should we change from Desert 
Shield to Desert Spear? 

Is that the national—and inter- 
national—consensus? 

Let us stick with the current policy. 

It prevented Saddam Hussein from 
going into Saudi Arabia. 

It is weakening his arsenal. 

It is draining his treasury. 

Let us stay the course. 

Genius,“ a French philosopher once 
wrote, is nothing but a greater 
apptitude for patience." 

Nations of great genius exhibit great 
patience. 

Let's not sacrifice lives on the altar 
of impatience. 

Let's not lose lives because we didn't 
want to lose time. 

Vote for Hamilton-Gephardt. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2% minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. OBEY]. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, there are 
four reasons today to vote for Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt. First is that the Michel 
resolution itself is a declaration of war 
without actually admitting it. It puts 
the trigger in the President's fingers 
and it says, ''You decide." 

Do not vote to ask American troops 
to make the ultimate sacrifice unless 
you are willing to go home and admit 
that squarely. 

Second, the problem is that the 
Michel proposal authorizes war before 
we have to. Do not ask our soldiers to 
put their lives at risk until there is ab- 
solutely no other possibility left. 

Surely we are not yet at that point. 
We have time. 

The President's supporters say this is 
not Vietnam, and they are absolutely 
right; but neither is it Munich. Iraq is 
no Germany, and if war occurs, Sad- 
dam will learn that in days whether we 
attack now or later. George Bush has 
already prevented another Munich. 
Saddam has already been stopped. We 
have time. 

Third, if we attack, the Middle East 
would become what we have always 
feared it would be: A radicalized, polar- 
ized cauldron in both the Palestinian 
and Moslem worlds, seething with ha- 
tred, and that hatred will be directed 
at us and it will not just be confined to 
the region. 

The costs will be enormous abroad 
and at home. You had better be pre- 
pared to pay them. 

And that is my last point: Do not 
vote to strike up the band today unless 
you are willing to face the music after- 
ward. Do not vote to create a new gen- 
eration of veterans of foreign wars un- 
less you are willing to pick up the full 
cost of caring for their health needs, 
caring for their family support needs, 
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and all the other attendant needs that 
they will experience. 

Last, let me simply say that a lot of 
you do not like to vote for foreign aid.. 
Well, if you vote for the Michel resolu- 
tion today, you had better be prepared 
to vote for a lot of it. 
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You had better be prepared to sup- 
port the billions and billions in new 
Presidential requests which you will 
see over the next decade. You had also 
better be prepared to vote for the taxes 
to pay for the war upon which we are 
about to embark. 

Mr. Speaker, I beg you to not just 
add the cost to the deficit because a 
bookkeeping gimmick allows us to. 
Our economy cannot afford it, and our 
self-respect should not allow it. 

I would ask my colleagues last of all 
to remember not just the President's 
face, but to remember the faces of all 
of the people we know who are now on 
the front lines who may be asked to 
make the ultimate sacrifice. 

When I was in the chair last night, I 
made a list of the people who I knew 
personally or who I have met from my 
own area in the last 6 months who are 
now in Saudi Arabia. I thought of the 
vice president of the central labor body 
in my own hometown of Wausau. I 
thought of kids I met from Sheboygan, 
Milwaukee, Stevens Point, Superior, 
and literally & dozen other places in 
my own State. I thought of the class- 
mate of my own son here at Yorktown 
High School іп Arlington. That is who 
Ithink of before I vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues 
today, for God's sake, remember: Тһе 
choice is not whether we have to go to 
war. It is whether we have to go to war 
now. Give us more time. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. PETERSON]. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I come to the well today for 
the first time in my career. I do it at 
a time most grave for this Nation, and 
Irise in support of the only resolution 
that makes any sense, the Hamilton- 
Gephardt resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I do this with a special 
perspective, а 26-year military veteran, 
7 of which were in sustained combat. 
So, I know what these troops are doing 
over there, and I have great respect for 
their perseverance, for their capabili- 
ties, for their professionalism, because 
if we go to war, our troops will win а 
decisive battle. No doubt. 

But the Gephardt-Hamilton resolu- 
tion is not a lollipop. It is a tough reso- 
lution. It supports our President re- 
gardless of what has been said. It sup- 
ports the constitutional way this gov- 
ernment works. It supports our troops 
in the gulf, too, because we say, “Неу, 
one single attack, and you've been had, 
Mr. Saddam Hussein." It secures the 
Saudi borders for the same reason. But 
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it encourages, it insists, that the Presi- 
dent continue diplomatic efforts and 
that he does exhaust every effort to 
find а way to find а peaceful solution 
to this conflict. 

It does not give war-making powers 
to the President, and the reason we are 
not doing that is because the President 
can only commit forces. The President 
cannot commit the Nation. Only this 
body, by this Constitution, can commit 
this Nation to war. 

Тһе Tonkin Gulf resolution is experi- 
ence enough. The reasons for that reso- 
lution were great. It fell apart because 
we committed troops. We did not com- 
mit our Nation to that exercise, and it 
destroyed this Nation. It split it apart. 
Let us not do that again. 

I vowed when I sat in Hanoi that I 
would never allow anyone to persuade 
me to send troops into battle without 
the backing of the American people, 
and I am not going to do it today. I 
wil never do it, and I ask my col- 
leagues today to vote for the only reso- 
lution that stays on the line of the 
Constitution, the Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2% minutes. 

Mr. Speaker and colleagues, each 
time that I step on this floor to cast a 
vote for а half million Missourians, I 
feel somewhat inadequate to the re- 
sponsibility of being their voice and 
their vote. I never feel informed 
enough, I never feel prepared enough, 
and I never feel wise enough. 

Today, for obvious reasons, I espe- 
cially feel that way. 

The Saturday after Thanksgiving I 
was eating lunch in a McDonald's with 
my 20-year-old son, Matt, not too far 
from this Chamber. А woman, a strang- 
er, approached us as we were eating, 
and she said, ''You're a Senator or 
something; aren't you?" 

I said, “Үев.” 

Ilet it pass. 

She said, “І want to talk to you." she 
said, ''You вее, my son and his wife are 
in the Army in the Persian Gulf," and 
then she began to cry, and then her 
tears turned to sobs. I tried to console 
her, but she could not get control of 
herself, and finally she just had to turn 
and leave. 

We cannot and we should not decide 
the policy of our country in the gulf 
standing just in her shoes, but I believe 
we have got to be able to look that 
woman and all like her, and husbands 
as well, in the eye and say that before 
we send their children to war that we 
have done everything in our power to 
reach our goals without war. In my 
heart and mind we cannot say that yet 
today. 

When we started sanctions, we knew 
that it would take longer, rather than 
sooner, for them to achieve their goal. 
But I say to my colleagues that these 
are the most powerful and effective 
sanctions in the history of the world. 
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With more that 50 of our warships in 
the region, three of our aircraft car- 
riers, we have made over 6,000 intercep- 
tions of questionable vessels; 800 times 
our sailors have boarded and stopped 
questionable ships. Thirty-five times 
we have diverted ships from their des- 
tination and sent them somewhere 
else, and many, many times we have 
sent shots over the top of the ships 
that we have wanted to stop. 

Only we have begun to lose patience 
with the policy of sanctions that is 
clearly having its intended effect. Op- 
ponents say that they will never work 
alone. They say they will never work 
fast enough, they will never keep 
enough pressure on Saddam Hussein 
politically to leave. Opponents say that 
if we do not use force now, then we 
have told the world that we have cut 
and run. 

Mr. Speaker, that is what they said 
about the sanctions applied to Idi 
Amin, to Trujillo, to Somoza, and to 
Daniel Ortega. 
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But history shows that even brutal 
dictators have been toppled and de- 
feated by sanctions. Sanctions are 
force. Sanctions are effective. Sanc- 
tions require rightful contributions 
from our allies, and, yes, sanctions suc- 
ceed, as these are succeeding, and sanc- 
tions will leave us better able in the 
end to resume the wars we must fight 
here at home, wars against drugs and 
crime, wars against proverty and dis- 
ease, and the war to rebuild our eco- 
nomic strength. 

Now, the debate of words and ideas is 
about to end, and we are about to have 
the chance to decide. Whatever our de- 
cision, we will leave this room today 
one again and whole again. If we vote 
for war today—and I hope that we will 
not—this Congress and this country 
must close ranks, not because that 
makes war inevitable but because di- 
plomacy and sanctions апа іпбег- 
national pressure thankfully still have 
time to work. But if that fateful deci- 
sion is made, let us also be united in 
our prayers. 

I pray for the President, for his judg- 
ment, for his wisdom, and for whatever 
decision and whatever course he will 
decide. Most of all, all of us pray for 
our young people, for our soldiers scan- 
ning the lonely sand-blown horizons. 
We pray for the pilots flying their 
fighters above the Arabian Sea. We 
pray for the sailors and the ground 
forces, and we pray, all of us, with all 
our hearts, for their safe return to 
America, the country that loves them 
and deeply appreciates the sacrifice 
they are prepared to make. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
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consume to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
in strong support of the bipartisan Solarz- 
Michel amendment. And | do so with a great 
sense of responsibility, as we all must feel 
here today. This is indeed one of those his- 
toric occasions when we are called upon to 
perform our ultimate duty, to our constituents, 
and to our Nation. The responsibility weighs 
heavy on our shoulders, but we cannot shrink 
from it. 

This debate, and the votes we will cast, are 
momentous indeed. But the resolution | sup- 
port is not a declaration of war. Let us be very 
clear about that. It is rather a vote to stand 
firm, stand tall, and stand together, as one na- 
tion. It is a vote to give our President the sup- 
port he has asked for, the support he de- 
serves, the support he needs. At this critical 
moment for our country, and for the world, we 
have been called upon to give the President of 
the United States the authority he requires to 
meet this great challenge. Yes, Congress 
does have a constitutional prerogative. But we 
must exercise that prerogative soberly and re- 


If anything, a yes vote on Solarz-Michel is 
the best chance to avoid war. For only if Sad- 
dam Hussein sees unity and resolve on our 
side, will he finally understand that he has no 
choice. Only a credible threat will force him to 
yield. If we fail to send that unequivocal mes- 
sage, Iraq might miscalculate once again. 
Saddam may conclude that we lack the will to 
use force, and that if he stays put, his illegal 
occupation will stand. If you don't believe that, 
ask President Ozal of Turkey. He knows the 
Iraqis very well. He shares a border with them. 
His forces have 10 Iraqi divisions pinned down 
on that border. He is quoted in this morning's 
Washington Times as saying that it is crucial 
that we "send the right message * * * only 
* * * Congress can convince (Hussein) that 
the Bush administration is now authorized to 
use force to evict him.” Mr. Speaker, that real- 
ization on the part of Saddam Hussein may be 
our best chance to avoid war. That's why it is 
so crucial that we do the right thing here, and 
give the President the support he asked us 
for. 

During the past few months, we have heard 
much discussion centering on one small ques- 
tion: Why are we in the gulf? 

The answer to this question is crucial in 
terms of this debate. What indeed is this con- 
flict all about? Well, first let's determine what 
it is not about. Oil is certainly a consideration, 
but it is not the primary consideration. We 
have other sources of energy. And it is high 
time that we developed a real independence 
of Arab oil. 

It is not even about Kuwait, and it is cer- 
tainly not about democracy. Kuwait was a be- 
nevolent dictatorship, but it was a dictatorship. 
So is Saudi Arabia. It is not about human 
rights. Unfortunately, human rights abuses are 
rampant throughout the Arab world, and in so 
many other countries, like Cuba, Ethiopia, and 
Afghanistan. 

The fact remains however, that we do have 
a vital stake in this confrontation. Our national 
interests really are at stake. For Kuwait is only 
the beginning. If Saddam Hussein is allowed 
to prevail, what kind of world will we live in? 
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If Saddam stays in Kuwait, he will undoubtedly 
become the leader of the Arab world. His ap- 
petite for conquest and intimidation will grow. 
Other dictators will be encouraged. Instability 
in the world will be rampant. 

We and our allies will be affected. Saddam 
Hussein will increase his arsenal of nuclear 
and chemical weapons, and he will use them, 
make no mistake about it. The threat lies not 
necessarily in what will happen tomorrow, but 
what will happen the day after tomorrow, if we 
do not act now. Winston Churchill put it best: 

Want of foresight, unwillingness to act 
when action would be simple and effective, 
lack of clear thinking, confusion of counsel 
until the emergency comes, until self-preser- 
vation strikes its jarring gong—these are the 
features which constitute the endless repeti- 
tion of history. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the history that we must 
avoid, because our children will pay the price. 

| would just like to interject one note of cau- 
tion into his debate—for those, whether in Eu- 
rope, in the Arab world, or anywhere else, 
who think we should "give" something to Sad- 
dam, who think we should press Israel to 
make concessions. We must continue to cat- 
egorically reject linkage. It is unconscionable 
that Israel be made a victim of this crisis. Of 
course we want to solve the Palestinian prob- 
lem. So do the Israelis. 

All the Arabs have to do is accept Israel's 
existence. Egypt recognized the state of Is- 
rael. In return, they got every inch of the Sinai 
Desert, although Israel won that territory in a 
war of self defense. All problems in the Middle 
East can be addressed, but the solutions must 
be based on rationality and goodwill. 

To those who oppose this bipartisan ap- 
proach, | say this: | respect your view. | know 
we all want the same thing. But please, 
please, ask yourselves this question: What is 
the cost of waiting? 

Ask yourselves these questions: 

Can we afford to wait? 

Can our men and women continue to sit in 
the desert, away from their loved ones, and in 
many cases away from their jobs and studies 
here at home? 

Can our coalition stand the erosion of sup- 
port that may come in the interim? 

Can the Kuwaiti people continue to suffer 
from the horrible atrocities they have been 
subjected to? 

Can our allies—Egypt, Israel, Turkey—con- 
tinue to suffer the damage to their economies 
caused by the protraction of this crisis? 

Can we wait around while a vicious, blood- 
thirsty dictator holds the world at bay? 

Can we wait around while Saddam makes a 
mockery of civilized norms of behavior? 

Please ask yourselves these questions. 
Please be honest. Please vote your con- 
science. 

Let's stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
President during this trying crisis. 

With God’s help, we may just be able to 
avoid a greater catastrophe later on. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. UPTON]. 

Mr. UPTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the Gephardt-Hamilton 
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resolution because it would undermine 
U.N. Resolution 678. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of the biparti- 
san resolution which authorizes the President 
to use all means necessary to enforce the UN 
resolutions regarding Iraq's invasion of Kuwait 
provided he certifies to Congress the United 
States has used all appropriate diplomatic 
means to obtain Iraqi compliance with the 
U.N. resolutions and determines those diplo- 
matic efforts have been unsuccessful. 

The United Nations is finally acting in its 
true sense as an international peacekeeping 
coalition. Many in the international coalition 
have sent troops and invested money in order 
to repeal Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. A vote 
against the bipartisan resolution is a vote 
against the United Nations and will seriously 
undermine the United Nations as it is finally 
acting as a peace-keeping international orga- 
nization. This is not a vote for war. It is a vote 
to support the United Nations, not repudiate it. 
It is a vote to stand united behind the Presi- 
dent and the international community. This is 
a vote to ensure diplomatic initiatives have a 
chance to work. Diplomacy will work only if 
Hussein knows that his rejection of diplomacy 
has severe consequences. 

| believe the objectives of the United States 
and United Nations are clear. They have been 
stated in 12 U.N. resolutions. These goals call 
for Iraq's total and unconditional withdrawal 
from Kuwait, the restoration of the Govern- 
ment of Kuwait, compensation to the victims of 
Saddam Hussein’s aggression, and stopping 
any further aggression from Iraq to its neigh- 
boring countries. 

Iraq mobilized its armies, lied to their neigh- 
bors about their intentions, invaded and an- 
nexed Kuwait, took foreign hostages to use 
them as human shields, and raped and tor- 
tured Kuwaiti citizens. 

It has been said that for evil to thrive, good 
only needs to remain neutral. The United 
States has not remained neutral and neither 
has the world community. For the first time in 
my life, the United Nations has truly worked as 
it was originally intended. The founders of the 
United Nations were determined, in the words 
of the charter, "to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war * * * and to 
ensure, by the acceptance of principles and 
the institution of methods, that armed force 
shall not be used, save in the common inter- 
est." 

In American diplomacy, this principle was 
stated by President Truman, when he de- 
clared the fundamentals of American foreign 
policy would rest in part on the proposition 
"that the preservation of peace between na- 
tions requires a United Nations organization 
comprised of all peace-loving nations of the 
world who are willing to use force if 
to ensure peace." Unfortunately, the threat of 
force is sometimes needed to ensure peace, 
and this is one of those times. It is my sincere 
hope that adoption of this resolution will lead 
our Nation down the path of peace and not 
маг. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MCDADE]. 
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Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the Solarz-Michel 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, this has been a most difficult 
and sobering debate for all of us. The stakes 
are high. Emotions are running strong. And | 
think all of us—reflecting the feelings and be- 
lief of those we are privileged to represent— 
find ourselves torn and conflicted by the situa- 
tion that confronts us today and the choices 
before us. 

None of us wants war. No one. All of us 
want to see this crisis resolved peacefully. ! 
can understand and | respect the views of 
those who want to defer conflict and avoid a 
recourse to arms. 

But today, we find ourselves at what without 
question is a defining moment, a moment of 
truth 


It is a critical moment for the world commu- 
nity in its quest for a peaceful settlement. The 
world is watching whether the Congress will 
stand together, unified, with the President and 
the United Nations in rejecting the aggression 
of Saddam Hussein. 

And it is a moment of truth for Saddam Hus- 
sein because this is perhaps the very moment 
he has been waiting for and gambling on all 
these many months. 

Even though the international community, in 
unprecedented unity, has rejected his immoral 
occupation and destruction of Kuwait—even 
though Iraq has been subjected to sanctions 
and a trade embargo—even though a 28-na- 
tion coalition has arrayed against him a mili- 
tary force of unquestionable power—Saddam 
Hussein has refused to budge. 

Even confronted with the explicit threat of 
force by the United Nations, he has spurned 
each and every effort to reach a peaceful so- 
Ішіоп to this crisis. 

For the past 5 months Iraq has not sought 
peace. Instead, it has sought simply to divide 
and conquer; divide the international commu- 
nity while conquering Kuwait. 

We've been forced to endure a seemingly 
endless charade from Baghdad, not diplomacy 
but rhetoric and threats, intended to fracture 
the coalition. 

Baghdad says the issue is not Kuwait, it is 
the Arab-Israeli dispute. Iraq takes, then re- 
leases, hostages trying to cynically manipulate 
world opinion. It threatens "seas of blood" try- 
ing to sap our will. 

And when finally given the chance this week 
to broach a peaceful solution, Iraq insults our 
President and matter-of-factly states it will at- 
tack Israel. 

Iraqi diplomacy—if one would stoop to call it 
that—has been a waiting game, an effort to 
confuse; to delay; and ultimately to divide. 

This is Saddam Hussein's gamble—will the 
international community, the coalition, stay to- 
gether over the long haul? Or will the coalition 
begin to come apart while Iraq has the pres- 
sure taken off and is given more time to stall 
and delay? 

Mr. Speaker, like it or not—we find our- 
selves confronted with choices that go to the 
heart of Saddam's gamble. This is perhaps 
the ultimate roll of the dice in his game and 
the stakes are immense. 

At this critical moment—what are the 
chances for any peaceful resolution of this cri- 
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sis if the dictator sees that his gamble may 
pay off? 

Can anyone doubt what will occur if we 
send a mixed signal at this critical juncture? 
What will happen to the coalition if the care- 
fully forged position of the United Nations and 
President Bush is not endorsed by this body? 

What hope is there, really, for any peaceful 
settlement that denies Saddam Hussein the 
fruits of his aggression if he receives a signal 
from this body that his gamble, his delaying 
game, is working? 

There is only one vote before us, Mr. 
Speaker, which will clearly and unequivocally 
strengthen, not weaken, the President's ability 
to achieve a peaceful resolution to this crisis. 

At this critical juncture, the chances for long- 
term peace—a peace that does not reward 
aggression—are best served by supporting the 
Solarz-Michel resolution. 

Let's endorse the position of the President 
and the United Nations. Let's keep the world 
unified against the dictator, let us speak with 
one strong voice and send a signal to Saddam 
Hussein that his gamble will not pay off. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. GRANDY]. 

Mr. GRANDY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 
me. 

Let me begin by concurring with a 
portion of what the distinguished ma- 
jority leader has just said. 

Mr. Speaker, it is terribly important 
that in the last moment of this debate 
we do not reduce this magnificent exer- 
cise in free speech to some kind of in- 
articulate, indecisive mumble which 
sends no clear message of American re- 
Solve. However, if we reject Solarz- 
Michel and pass Gephardt-Hamilton, 
ог, worse, if we pass them both, we may 
preach diplomacy but we will practice 
delay and we will give Saddam Hussein 
the one commodity he needs to prevail. 
That is time. 

A 2-month delay will allow him to 
manipulate the Islamic holy month of 
Ramadan against our Arab allies in the 
international coalition. A  6-month 
delay will force our U.S. commanders 
to decide between combat readiness 
and troop rotation. A delay of 1 year 
might force this body back into session 
to decide whether we need бо 
reinstitute a military draft to main- 
tain our own commitment. And while 
we labor under these decisions, Sad- 
dam, confident that he will not be 
struck at massively and decisively at a 
point uncertain, will no doubt refresh 
and rest his troops, stockpile his spare 
parts, deprive his citizens to feed his 
soldiers, and probably work out the 
kinks in his chemical weapons. And I 
cannot even begin to speculate at what 
the luxury of time will do to his ability 
to export terrorism around the region, 
which he has vowed to do. 

Perhaps since I have just returned 
from the gulf, I do not, as many of my 
colleagues do, feel as they do that the 
conflict is avoidable, but I will oppose 
Gephardt-Hamilton because I still want 
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to extend diplomacy and not extin- 
guish it. But what chance does Perez de 
Cuellar or the European foreign min- 
isters or even those Arab ministers 
who are proposing diplomatic solutions 
have to realize their goal if force is not 
a constant alternative to Saddam’s in- 
transigence? 

We naively presume in this body that 
somehow this man is impressed by our 
tightly reasoned diplomatically appro- 
priate Western civilization arguments. 
But what model does he have for de- 
mocracy? Egypt? A country he has al- 
ready betrayed by going into Kuwait? 
Israel? A country he has vowed to ob- 
literate? And what is his model for 
Arab moderation and peaceful coexist- 
ence? Anwar Sadat, now deceased. 

Mr. Speaker, from his narrow frame 
of reference we can only teach Saddam 
Hussein two lessons: We can teach him 
the lesson of Lebanon, in which Amer- 
ican resolve collapsed under Third 
World terrorism, or we can teach him 
the lesson of Libya, in which the ter- 
rorist Quadhafi himself finally paid the 
price for his brutality. I know which 
lesson this gentleman will prefer to 
teach. 

Yes, I have been with the congres- 
sional delegation most recently and 
heard the reports that the Arabs will 
not fight. I have heard that report. For 
what it is worth, I have also heard our 
distinguished majority whip report he 
was told conflict is inevitable and that 
sanctions will take 2 or 3 years. But I 
respect his decision. 

But I ask the Members to respect 
this: I ask them to reject the Gephardt 
solution and rally instead behind the 
resolve and the clearheaded determina- 
tion of a young soldier who said to us 
when we were in Saudi Arabia last 
week, “Congressman, I really want to 
go home, but I want to go home 
through Kuwait.” 

Support the Solarz resolution. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Michel-Solarz resolution 
and in opposition to the resolution of- 
fered by my dear friends, Mr. GEP- 
HARDT and Mr. HAMILTON. I urge my 
colleagues to vote likewise. 

Mr. Speaker, | have spent much time follow- 
ing the debate here in the House and also in 
the other body. 

| would like to note first that | served my 
country in time of war, as an infantryman in 
World War 11, and through the most extraor- 
dinary kindness of the Almighty | survived that 
war. 

| detest war. War is death and killing, pain 
and suffering, the bereavement of families, the 
loss of husbands, parents, and wives and chil- 
dren. Its costs in human terms are awful, its 
costs in economic terms unbelievable. 

| have listened, read, thought, agonized and 
prayed for wisdom and guidance over the hard 
choices before us. They are not easy for any 
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of us here, nor are the choices clear. It is im- 
possible to say who is right or to predict what 
is the best course. History will reveal that to 
us when we look back on this day, and | pray 
our judgment is wise and good for our great 
country and for all Americans—above all, for 
those who are especially at risk standing 
under arms in the Persian Gulf. 

We have voted on House Continuing Reso- 
lution 1, the Bennett-Durbin resolution. | voted 
in favor of it, as did most of my colleagues. 
That was the right vote, a correct and proper 
institutional vote. It said the Constitution vests 
in the Congress the power to declare war, and 
that military action by the United States must 
be explicitly approved before military action 
may be initiated. 

| have heard it said that this country should 
not resort to war until it has exhausted every 
method of achieving peace. | agree with that. 
There is no difference of opinion here in the 
House, or in the Senate on the substantive 
questions. We all agree: 

We oppose war. 

We want to avoid the terrible human and 
economic consequences of war. 

Saddam Hussein must leave Kuwait. 

The Persian Gulf area must be restored to 
a state of peace and tranquility. 

We all want the sanctions to be used and to 
establish that they cannot bring success be- 
fore any military force is used. 

We all want every effort to achieve a peace- 
ful settlement to be exhausted before this 
country resorts to war and violence. 

The question is not what are our substantive 
goals. Our differences are over how they are 
to be achieved. We differ on methods, and it 
is to these differences that we must address 
our attention. 

1 did everything | could, honorably and prop- 
erly, to prevent the election of George Bush to 
the Presidency in one of the most partisan 
elections in history. Mr. Bush carried my dis- 
trict, and was elected in a landslide of awe- 
some proportions. | say this not to explain my 
vote but simply to make clear his constitutional 
legitimacy. 

George Bush in his capacity as President 
has clear constitutional primacy in two areas: 
In the conduct of foreign relations, which is re- 
served exclusively to the President; and as 
Commander in Chief, where the Constitution 
also gives the President exclusive power. 

We in the Congress, on the other hand, 
have the power to declare war. In some 200 
instances in the history of this Nation, Presi- 
dents have committed Armed Forces of the 
United States to military action. In only five of 
those instances was there a declaration of war 
by the Congress. That establishes clearly the 
power of the President to act as Commander 
in Chief. 

The Congress should consider the important 
questions of policy here, and has done so now 
for 2 days. We are now preparing to vote, and 
| ат satisfied that all Members are voting their 
conscience and convictions after a worthy de- 
bate, characterized by civility and intelligence. 

As | have observed, the question before us 
is tactical: How to accomplish the substantive 
goals, upon which we all agree, and to do so 
with least risk to our servicemen and women, 
and with the least chance of war and the 
smallest loss of life. 
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The first point to be noted is that the Сер- 
hardt-Hamilton resolution does not have the 
force and effect of law. It is solely a House 
concurrent resolution. Indeed, the first two res- 
olutions we vote on today lack, if adopted, the 
force and effect of law. The President will not 
be called upon to sign either of them, and 
cannot refuse to sign them because of the 
form in which they are submitted. 

Those resolutions are, in effect, a statement 
of congressional policy. They are, if you wish, 
a message to the President. They are also a 
message to the world, and to Saddam Hus- 
sein, and it is he who will be mostly moved by 
that action. 

Politics stops at the water's edge. We are 
all Americans, sharing the same goals of 
peace, freedom, self-determination, human 
dignity and a decent life for all. But the Presi- 
dent was elected to be our principal nego- 
tiator, and we are sending our President to 
deal with some of the most important and sen- 
sitive questions affecting our national security. 
If the Nation, if this House, if this Congress 
expects the President to succeed, we cannot 
send him into the process without all the tools 
his office and the Constitution give him. 

No principal, no negotiator, acting on an im- 
portant matter can expect success if that ne- 
gotiator is functioning with only limited author- 


If this Congress wants to protect our troops 
in the Persian Gulf, it is absolutely necessary 
that we give the President the authority to as- 
sert all his powers. It is also urgent that the 
President have the power to speak, clothed 
with the full backing of the Nation he serves. 

To do less, to reduce the real or apparent 
power of the President to conduct the delicate, 
difficult, and dangerous task is to increase, not 
reduce, the risk of war and all its attendant 
horrors. 

Will the President use these powers well? | 
don't know. | hope so. | pray so. | pray that 
God give him wisdom and grace to do what is 
right and best for all: for the United States, for 
the world, and for the people of the Persian 
Gulf, including, yes, the people of Iraq. 

do not rejoice at having to decide the is- 
sues before us. Nor do 1 rejoice at the way 
they are presented. | have many reservations 
about the way the matter has been conducted 
by the administration, and 1 have expressed 
those concerns to the President, and to offi- 
cers of the administration. | have sent а 
lengthy letter to the President urging him in 
the way to let the sanctions work. ! 
still hope he will do so. That was clearly a 
sound policy before this debate and will con- 
tinue to be so. 

| hope that armed action can be avoided. | 
hope that the President can and will handle 
this matter without failure or fault. | cannot as- 
sure you that he will, or that | will agree with 
him as he continues one of the most difficult 
tasks ever to befall a President. 

| cannot assure you 1 can or will agree with 
George Bush's conduct of our Persian Gulf 
policy. It may be that ! will come to disagree 
with him on these matters, either personally or 
institutionally. If so, |, like the others of my col- 
leagues, will do what ! must do. 

For now, | believe that history will confirm 
that our best chance of saving precious lives 
is to afford the President adequate authority to 
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negotiate the issues of concern to us in the 
Persian Gulf from a position of the greatest 
strength. He cannot serve us well with lesser 


powers. 

The choices, as | have said, are not good. 
Had І crafted this debate and this process, | 
would have done it far differently. But the 
choices | would have crafted are not before 
us. 
Diplomacy works, and we want it to work 
here. We want there to be sufficient time for 
it to work. We cannot expect it to work unac- 
companied by a full expectation by our adver- 
saries that failure to allow it to work will have 
far worse consequences for them. 

Without that expectation, Saddam Hussein 
has no incentive to negotiate. The efforts of 
everyone now engaged in diplomatic efforts to 
resolve the crisis will face the real probability 
of failure if we do not afford the President the 
necessary support for real negotiations in the 
availability of the military option. 

Saddam Hussein will be watching this de- 
bate, and he will gauge whether or not the 
pressure will be sufficient to make him nego- 
tiate or not. The debate here will affect, ad- 
versely or favorably, the efforts of others to 
achieve diplomatic settlements. 

Do not think that adoption of the Gephardt- 
Hamilton resolution absolves this body of re- 
sponsibility or closes the matter. If negotia- 
tions fail, our Armed Forces may well face 
Saddam on the field of battle and, God forbid, 
it may come soon. 

We are all agreed that our national pur- 
poses will be carried out. Saddam Hussein out 
of Kuwait; peace, order, and tranquility in the 
gulf—those are our goals. This issue тау be 
back here for another vote if the President is 
not successful in negotiating a diplomatic end 
to this matter. | hope, if and when that time 
comes, that we can say we gave the Presi- 
dent the power he needed to resolve the is- 
sues diplomatically, on the best terms and 
with the least loss of life. 

1 also hope that our Nation, our forces, and 
our situation will be better and stronger at that 
time. | cannot be sure, nor сап | assure my 
colleagues, that it will be so. 

This will be the most difficult vote | have 
cast in 35 years of service here. For all of that 
| vote as | do firmly convinced that it affords 
us the best chance of avoiding the horrors of 
war, and the suffering and loss of life that ac- 
company such an awful event. 

| will vote for the Solarz-Michel resolution. | 
intend to vote against the Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution. | urge my colleagues to do like- 


wise. 

God bless the United States, God bless our 
fine young men and women in the Persian 
Gulf. May He, in his infinite wisdom and 
power, guide us safely through this difficult 
time. May He give us peace. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. GLICK- 
MAN]. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion. 

I believe, with а great deal of reluc- 
tance, that diplomacy is best served by 
the threat of imminent military power. 
For that reason, I reluctantly oppose 
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the resolution of my colleague, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GEP- 
HARDT]. 

| rise in support of the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion and in opposition to the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution. | have listened to my con- 
Stituents, for as their representative, it is my 
role to do my best to reflect their concerns. 
They are, though, divided in their assessment 
of what vote | should cast in these next few 
hours. But | must perform as our Constitution 
requires and the ultimate decision on how ! 
vote is mine alone. | share with all my col- 
leagues the gravity of the charge. It has been 
a difficult ў 

| wonder if this Nation can actually insure 
we are setting the course for a tyrant's retreat 
from tyranny. 1 doubt the world's need for oil 
is dearer than the blood that will be shed for 
it. As the original House sponsor of the U.S. 
Institute of Peace, ! believe in conflict resolu- 
tion but | fear each day is yet another step 
away from all peaceful means of ending this 
crisis. | question the years of confusing and 
mistaken administration foreign policy which 
has led us to this time and place. | anguish 
over the fate of our brave troops. | am haunt- 
ed by words read long ago, the author since 
forgotten, that said, "War would end if the 
dead could return." 

Yet with all my doubts and all the ramifica- 
tions of those doubts, | choose to vote to give 
the President the authority he has requested. 
| believe the chances for peace, as we ap- 
proach the U.N. deadline, are indeed more 
likely if Saddam Hussein believes this great 
country of ours is united. God help me that | 
have made the correct decision, the decision 
that will lead to a speedy resolution, the deci- 
sion which will, as history is written of this mo- 
ment, be said to have been the best and most 
honorable decision. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 


. yield myself the balance of my time. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. TORRICELLI] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. TORRICELLI. Now, my friends, а 
great choice. Not only а question of 
war. In truth, that judgment remains 
with Saddam Hussein. He shall with- 
draw from Kuwait and the peace shall 
be preserved, or he shall remain. And 
at some point, on some battlefield, 
with some unspoken weapons, war will 
be fought. 

The issue for us is also how to pre- 
serve the peace, even at this late mo- 
ment. The Hamilton resolution asks 
you to believe that an adolescent as- 
sassin, who rose to power assassinating 
his closest friends and allies, who sent 
1 million men to their deaths in the 
war with Iran, who visited upon his 
people 8 years of unspoken deprivation, 
that this man will respond to your pa- 
tience, because of his deep and abiding 
concern for his people. 

It is, my friends, а triumph of hope 
over reason. Four hundred thousand 
young Americans are on station in 
Saudi Arabia. The most powerful army 
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in history. And still Saddam defies the 
world's demand for justice. 

He does not doubt our power. He does 
not question our weapons. He doubts 
our will. He challenges the proposition 
that our generation possesses the 
strength of purpose, the basic resolve 
of our fathers. 

My friends, send Saddam a message 
that will shake the foundations of 
Baghdad, that the American people are 
filled with а terrible resolve, angered, 
that at this moment in history, still in 
the dawn of our triumph over com- 
munism, believing that the peace was 
secured for our generation, that he has 
brought the world to war again. Re- 
solved that international law in our 
time will have meaning, the ambitions 
of Wilson and Roosevelt for order 
among nations, a time when the weak 
would be protected, that there would 
be order among the strong, would be 
known. 

America, I know you are tired. We 
are so few, and we have borne the bur- 
dens of this world for so long. But his- 
tory calls us again. George Bush has 
assembled what is arguably the great- 
est coalition of nations of all time, 
united not for the conquest of anyone, 
with designs on nothing, but for jus- 
tice, and more, a lasting peace in a new 
time. That coalition is tested in a de- 
fining moment of the post-cold-war pe- 
riod, that will tell much about the role 
of our Nation for the rest of our lives, 
and the kind of peace that may endure. 

This is the issue. I have lived through 
my life, my 39 years, with 200 wars. My 
greatest hope for our time is that the 
future be made different from the past. 
That is what we ask. 

One hundred sixty nations have spo- 
ken. The Security Council has voted. 
The Senate of the United States has 
decided. Now the world watches this 
House. Is our resolve less, our vision 
any different? 

Give an answer that will be heard not 
simply throughout the world, but 
throughout the years; а message that 
every despot and dictator in every cor- 
ner of this globe will hear. It is a new 
time of international law, with real 
international sanctions for those who 
violate the peace. 

Mr. Speaker, we are а patient people, 
but we shall not visit this moment in 
our history again. This international 
coalition will not endure if the wrong 
judgment is made here today. 

The gift of time that you would give 
Saddam shall not be used for peace, 
God, I wish that it were so, but to pre- 
pare for war; to build the trenches, to 
provide the traps, to refine the weap- 
ons that would consume the lives of 
our sons and daughters. 

An hour ago we declared that we 
would use our constitutional preroga- 
tive. Now is that time. Stand with your 
President, without divisions. 

God bless you as you make your fate- 
ful choice. And to those young Ameri- 
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cans in foxholes and tents spread 
across the broad peninsula of Arabia, 
as you listen to our words here today, 
know that we are proud of you, we are 
grateful to you, and Godspeed in your 
mission for America and for a lasting 
peace. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. ABER- 
CROMBIE]. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, 
speaking for 19 members of the class of 
1990 in support of the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution, we believe that the 
alternatives to war have not been ex- 
hausted. We will not vote for a declara- 
tion of war in the Persian Gulf. We call 
on our colleagues to exhaust all efforts 
to secure peace in the area by voting 
for the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution. 

Less than 2 weeks after taking the oath of 
office we face a decision graver than any con- 
fronted by some of our most senior col- 
leagues. 

Because we believe that alternatives to war 
have not yet been exhausted, we will not vote 
for a declaration of war in the Persian Gulf. 

Toward that end, we support the Hamilton- 
Gephardt resolution. Hamilton-Gephardt 
strongly endorses the President's authority to 
enforce sanctions vigorously, to secure an 
Iraqi evacuation of Kuwait, to support our 
fighting men and women in the field, and to 
defend the Saudi borders. 

Hamilton-Gephardt also affirms the constitu- 
tional requirement for congressional authoriza- 
tion before the commencement of war and 
calls for our coalition partners to bear a fuller 
share of the costs. 

We call on our colleagues to exhaust all ef- 
forts to secure peace in the area by voting for 
the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution. 

Members of the class of 1990 supporting 
the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution are: PETE 
PETERSON, THOMAS Н. ANDREWS, BERNIE 
SANDERS, WM. J. JEFFERSON, NEIL ABERCROM- 
BIE, JOHN W. COx, JR., TIM ROEMER, COLLIN C. 
PETERSON, ROSA L. DELAURO, CALVIN DOOLEY, 
MaxiNE WATERS, PATSY T. MINK, JOHN F. 
REED, MIKE KOPETSKI, JOAN KELLY HORN, 
LARRY LAROCCO, BARBARA-ROSE COLLINS, EL- 
EANOR HOLMES NORTON, and JAMES MORAN. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman for Colorado [Mr. SKAGGS]. 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, I endorse 
prayerfully the course which the reso- 
lution of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. GEPHARDT] and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] would put 
us on. 

Mr. Speaker, late last night—or, to be more 
precise, early this morning—1 addressed this 
House with my concerns about the President's 
proposed military course of action in the gulf. 
| spoke in support of an alternative that would 
not take us into war until all other reasonable, 
practical options were exhausted. 

Today as we continue to debate this grave 
issue, | would like to make two additional 
points that | believe are important. 

First, a number of speakers have continued 
to make what | consider to be a forced and 
terribly mistaken analogy between the decision 
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we face today, and the decision that certain 
European governments made in Munich in 
1938. 


At that time Hitler threatened war if Europe 
did not acquiesce in his demand for Germany 
to annex the Sudetenland region of Czecho- 
Slovakia. In Munich in 1938, representatives of 
the Governments of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Germany met on this issue and, 
without the participation of the Government of 
Czechoslovakia, reached an agreement, 
known as the Munich Pact, that conceded the 
Sudetenland to Hitler. 

British Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
returned to London and announced that he 
had achieved peace in our time. A year later, 
far from satisfied with the acquisition of the 
Sudetenland, but instead strengthened eco- 
nomically and militarily by that acquisition, Hit- 
ler invaded Poland, and World War ІІ was un- 
derway. ; 

It's always tempting, but often dangerous, to 
try to use historical lessons to guide our 
present decisions. And those who suggest that 
a continuation of the policy of sanctions 
against Iraq and the policy of appeasement at 
Munich are comparable are most egregiously 
distorting history. 

In 1938, the leaders of the European com- 
munity gave their assent to the invasion, occu- 
pation, and absorption of the Sudetenland by 
Germany. In 1990 and 1991, the leaders of 
the world community have united to insist that 
Iraq must withdraw completely and uncondi- 
tionally from Kuwait. And every member of this 
body who has participated in this debate 
agrees with and supports that demand. 

In 1938, the leaders of the European com- 
munity hoped that their gift of part of the terri- 
tory of Czechoslovakia would satiate Nazi 
Germany, and did nothing to prepare to stop 
further German aggression. In 1990 and 1991, 
the leaders of the international community 
have mobilized and deployed overwhelming 
armed forces at the borders of Iraq and Ku- 
wait to ensure that Iraq can undertake no fur- 
ther aggression. And this body is united in 
support of that policy. 

Іп 1938, the leaders of the European com- 
munity let Nazi Germany use the resources of 
the Sudetenland to increase its ability to wage 
what became World War II. In 1990 and 1991, 
the leaders of the world community have insti- 
tuted against the Iraqi invader the most far- 
reaching and effective economic embargo and 
sanctions in the history of the world, to force 
it to withdraw from Kuwait and to keep it from 
enjoying any advantage from its aggression. 
And every Member of this body, so far as | am 
aware, supports that embargo and those sanc- 
tions; our disagreement is over how long we 
let them operate before we resort to force. 

In 1938, the leaders of the European com- 
munity were weak and irresolute, and allowed 
Hitler to embroil the world in war. In 1990 and 
1991, the leaders of the world community are 
strong and resolute, and will, one way or an- 
other, compel Saddam Hussein to yield. Our 
only difference is over the means by which we 
will force him to yield, and the timing in adopt- 
ing those means. 

In short, we don't have similarities between 
this situation and Munich; we have fundamen- 
tal differences. To suggest otherwise is to 
imply that the only power we have to bring to 
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bear is the full military power of an all-out of- 
fensive; that the force being used to enforce 
sanctions is not significant and powerful; that 
the economic power of this, the greatest Na- 
tion on Earth, in conjunction with that of our 
allies and the United Nations, is of no con- 
sequence; and that all diplomatic efforts are 
now worthless. | do not believe this. Our sanc- 
tions are being enforced with military power 
and they are working. And worthwhile diplo- 
matic efforts can still continue. 

To suggest that a continued reliance on 
economic sanctions and diplomatic efforts is 
akin to the justly infamous decision of Munich 
is to misrepresent in a very insidious fashion 
the truth and relevance of history. 

In his testimony last month before the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, Gen. David C. 
Jones, former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, suggested that, instead of looking to Mu- 
nich, that we look to the beginning of the First 
World War for wisdom: 

One often looks for historical precedents to 
lend context to dramatic events and the 
press has been full of comparisons between 
Saddam Hussein's invasion of Kuwait and 
Hitler's annexation of Czechoslovakia prior 
to World War II. No analogy is perfect, but 
the current course of events strikes me as 
more reminiscent of World War I than World 
War П. In 1914, the contending powers set in 
motion а mobilization and deployment jug- 
gernaut that soon achieved a momentum of 
its own. Each side's reaction to the other's 
growing force levels and troop movements 
became, in itself, the rationale for war and 
the terrible slaughter that followed. 

The second thing ! believe all of us should 
consider in this decision is why our European 
and Japanese allies continue to balk at sup- 
porting the military endeavor the President is 
considering. These allies say they are behind 
us. 
If they agree that vital interests are at stake, 
they should be standing with us shoulder to 
shoulder, with their fair share of troops, mate- 
riel, and funds. They should fully share the 
military, economic, and political prices and 
risks. But they aren't. We should ask our- 
selves—why not? 

This is a fundamental question. After all, we 
have committed over 400,000 troops, and our 
financial costs will likely exceed $35 billion, 
even if no shot is ever fired. War would almost 
certainly cost us thousands of casualties and 
scores of billions of dollars more. 

Europe has committed perhaps one-tenth 
that number of troops, Japan none; and com- 
bined they have made pledges of perhaps $10 
billion in loans, equipment donations, eco- 
nomic aid to front-line states, and some cash. 

This is predominantly an overwhelmingly 
American effort. And as a result, any political 
damage that accrues in the region, any bur- 
den of terrorism, from Arab States and Muslim 
populations, will also likely be placed on 
American shoulders. 

We should ask ourselves why this is the 
case, given that our country is less dependent 
on Persian Gulf oil than Japan or any other 
European country. 

Sixty-three percent of Japan's oil comes 
from the Persian Gulf. Yet it has committed no 
troops, its volunteer medical force of 19 doc- 
tors left the region last month, and its miserly 
$4 billion donation turns out to be mostly 
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loans. The Netherlands, Spain, and Italy get 
100 percent, 59 percent and 36 percent of 
their oil, respectively, from the gulf. Yet none 
of these nations have sent troops, and none 
have made financial contributions to the 
Desert Shield effort—although they may be 
participating in a European Community eco- 
nomic aid program for front-line states. France 
obtains 38 percent of its oil from the gulf, and 
England 16 percent; these nations have at 
least sent some troops—as of late December, 
about 33,000, with several thousand more 
pledged—and materiel. 

We should ask ourselves why this is the 
case, given that European and Asian countries 
cannot count on the geographic distance we 
have from Iraq—and its rapidly developing war 
machine—missiles, chemical, and biological 
weapons, and in the future, possibly nuclear 
weapons. 

Part of the answer may be that our Euro- 
pean and Japanese allies do not believe war 
is yet an acceptable or necessary action. If 
that is the case, perhaps our country should 
listen more carefully to their concerns. 

But just as plausibly, these countries may 
simply be letting America pay the costs that 
eventually the world would otherwise have to 
pay to reign in the aggressive dictatorship in 
Iraq. That is both shameful and unacceptable. 
And it threatens the ultimate successful reso- 
lution of this conflict. 

Whether this is eventually resolved through 
sanctions or through military force, it will be 
terribly unwise for us to allow the effort to be 
labeled "American," rather than global. Our re- 
gional interests and relationships, and our abil- 
ity to play a constructive role in working to- 
ward a more stable, peaceful, and democratic 
Middle East, would suffer greatly if Iraq and its 
allies—including extremist and religious 
groups throughout the region—succeed in put- 
ting an American label on these efforts. 

The failure of Europe and Japan to meet 
their responsibilities hurts our efforts in the 
gulf and hurts our country. It will be the great- 
est and most outrageous irony for this country 
to have to borrow tens of billions of dollars 
from the Europeans and Japanese to finance 
a war to protect their interests, and, while pay- 
ing it back, further cede to them critical eco- 
nomic advantage. We deserve better coopera- 
tion from them. 

To their credit, and to the President's credit, 
many of our Arab allies have contributed sig- 
nificant levels of both financial and military— 
including troop—support. However, many of 
these Arab troops are not front-line troops and 
are not committed to the mission we are about 
to embrace. This must also be addressed. 

Finally, | would simply like to insert into this 
debate the words of the commander of our 
troops in the gulf, General Schwarzkopf, who 
Spoke about sanctions and war in late October 
of last year. He said: 

Golly, the sanctions have only been in ef- 
fect about a couple of months * * *, And now 
we are starting to see evidence that the 
sanctions are pinching. So why should we 
say, "OK, gave them two months, didn't 
work. Let's get on with it and kill a whole 
bunch of people?" That's crazy. That's crazy. 
You don't go out there and say, OK, let's 
have a nice war today. God Almighty, that 
war could last a long time, and kill an awful 
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lot of people. And so we've just got to be pa- 
tient. 

As the President continues to work toward a 
resolution of this conflict, | pray that he heeds 
General Schwarzkopf's wise advice. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California (Мг. 
TORRES]. 

Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express the overwhelming sentiments 
of the American people, of my congres- 
sional district, who have implored upon 
me on behalf of their sons and daugh- 
ters to support the Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, during Vietnam, I stood 
by as a witness to the national an- 
guish, the peoples’ frustration, and the 
unintended consequences which we 
continue to pay for today. 

Eight years ago, I came to Congress 
fully prepared that I would probably 
have to cast a vote in a war between 
two great superpowers. That never hap- 
pened and the cold war is behind us. 

With the dawning of a new age in the 
post-cold-war, with the promise of a 
better world, I find it incredulous we 
are now engaged in a momentous vote 
that could usher in a war that would 
pale Vietnam. Have we not learned 
from the lessons of history? Must we 
once again give to the President a 
blank check to carry out a war under 
doubtful circumstances? 

Is this another Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion? I believe it is. And I can well re- 
member, as I’m sure you do the con- 
sequences and price that this Nation 
has had to pay for that ill-conceived 
resolution. 

With all due respect for the talents of 
President Bush—he has employed his 
considerable skills to ally the world 
against Iraq—he has not articulated to 
my satisfaction why an invasion of Ku- 
wait and Iraq is in our best interest. 

Why should the United States risk 
thousands of American lives and spend 
billions of dollars to protect Saudi Ara- 
bia and Kuwait in order to provide 
Japan and Europe with cheap oil? 

Why should American men and 
women die in Kuwait and Iraq so that 
the multinational oil corporations con- 
tinue to reap huge profits for Kuwaitis 
who have not supplied soldiers in their 
own defense, while Americans may die 
to perpetuate a monarchy that has no 
commitment to democratic values. 

Mr. Speaker, the first service cas- 
ualty without us having fired a shot in 
the gulf was a constituent of mine. Sgt. 
Campisi of West Covina. That number 
of noncombat deaths has grown to 98. 
Indeed, 98 deaths too many for us to 
bear and if the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion is adopted these numbers will be 
multiplied a thousand fold. 

The many Latino veterans of my dis- 
trict have called upon me to not repeat 
the horrible lessons of Vietnam. 
Latinos, as American servicemen were 
over represented in combat units and 
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in the front lines and while they rep- 
resent 5 percent of the U.S. population, 
they suffered 20 percent of the casual- 
ties. The war in Vietnam as one in the 
Persian Gulf will again bring dis- 
proportionate higher casualties of mi- 
nority troops. 

Mr. Carlos Munoz, Jr. a distin- 
guished professor of politics and his- 
tory at USC, Berkeley has recently 
written that 36 to 40 percent of combat 
troops in the Persian Gulf are Hispanic 
Americans. 

Make no mistake, having lived 
through the Korean conflict as a serv- 
iceman, and having been witness to the 
Vietnam war, I know the high cost of 
war, both when we win, and when we 
lose. In the case of Korea, our victory 
cost thousands of lives and billions of 
dollars to station United States troops 
there in perpetuity. 

In the case of Vietnam, our loss cost 
us thousands of lives and billions of 
dollars, much of it squandered, in a 
military buildup unparalleled in his- 
tory. Either way, win or lose, war is 
costly. 

This Nation, under the wraps of a re- 
cession already in place, with tax- 
payers bearing the cost of billions of 
dollars in failed savings and loans; with 
the expectation of serious problems in 
our banking system; with unemploy- 
ment beginning to escalate, we can lit- 
tle afford to engage in a war with a na- 
tional deficit of $330 billion for 1991. 

Mr. Speaker, today on this, my first 
substantive vote in the 102d Congress, I 
cannot vote for war. War should be our 
last resort after all diplomatic and eco- 
nomic efforts have failed. War should 
be our defensive strategy, not our of- 
fensive posture. 

I will vote against the Michel-Solarz 
resolution which is a declaration of 
war. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. STALLINGS]. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Speaker, | have de- 
cided to support the Hamilton-Gephardt reso- 
lution. | urge my colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. Speaker, | have supported the President 
to this point because | believe it is imperative 
that Saddam Hussein be forced to reverse his 
occupation of Kuwait and understand that his 
actions are unacceptable to us and to the 
other civilized nations of the world. But | also 
believe that in this effort, war, with all its at- 
tendant human and strategic costs, should be 
a course of last resort. 

Our President initially told us that above all, 
we needed to have patience and resolve. | 
agreed then, and I still do. | am not persuaded 
that we have exhausted the options of sanc- 
tions and of diplomacy. We owe the effort to 
ourselves and to the mothers and fathers, and 
the sons and daughters of our troops. 

Mr. Speaker, | also want to address this 
body from my perspective as a professor of 
history. | am concerned about a misuse of his- 
tory in this debate. The notion that this is a 
new Munich, an appeasement, simply doesn't 
stand up to scrutiny. 
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We are not withdrawing from the field. We 
intend to pursue sanctions aggressively—l 
hope even more aggressively than we have to 
this point. We are not telling Saddam Hussein, 
as Chamberlain told Hitler, that we will leave 
him alone with Kuwait in his hands as long as 
he assures us he wants nothing more. Instead 
we are resolved that he will be an increasingly 
debilitated outcast from the community of na- 
tions until he leaves Kuwait. 

Nor are we facing an action by a world- 
class industrialized power with a growing mili- 
tary machine capable of overwhelming those 
just across the borders. The Armed Forces as- 
sembled in the gulf make it impossible for 
Saddam Hussein to continue his aggressive 
actions. 

So | ask my colleagues to be careful with 
history. There may well come a time when we 
must resort to war. But when we talk, for now, 
about sanctions, we are not talking about ap- 
peasement, we are talking about tactics, and 
about the most constructive way of bringing 
pressure on Hussein to get him out of Kuwait. 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard much over the 
last months and days about the notion that we 
are establishing a new world order. | agree 
that we are doing so. It is a new day. That 
makes it all the more important that we think 
very carefully about the nuances of our reac- 
tion. 

| can think of no other war in this century 
that we entered for the reasons, or under the 
circumstances, that face us now. In all our 
other wars, both popular and unpopular, our 
physical integrity or our fundamental political 
system has been under direct attack. In World 
War |, our shipping was being attacked and 
sunk. In World War ІІ, Pearl Harbor had been 
devastated by bombers and fighters. Korea in- 
volved an invasion by Communists openly 
hopeful of destroying democracy as an ideol- 
ogy. In Vietnam we faced similar Communist 
subversion. 

The present situation does not equate to 
any of these. 

If we accept that we are setting the ground 
rules for a new era, for a new emerging global 
order, we must carefully ask and consider a 
question | have not yet heard posed: 

Do we really want to set ourselves up as 
the enforcer of this new world order. Why not 
choose to be a partner? And is it not through 
uncompromising patience, and firm sanctions 
and skillful diplomacy, that we will emerge as 
a partner and leader, instead of merely the 
chief enforcer? 

It is easy, in this instance, to identify Kuwait 
as a nation deserving of our protection and ef- 
forts. There are, however, smoldering conflicts 
all around the globe. Are we to have respon- 
sibilities as ап armed enforcer in each of 
those as well? As we speak, for example, the 
Soviet Union is using military force to surpress 
fledgling democracies in the Baltics. Do we 
send our young men and women to protect 
the integrity of Latvia or Lithuania? They are 
certainly as deserving of our protection as Ku- 
wait. 

We are launching into uncharted and peril- 
ous waters, and while we must never fear to 
do so, we must never do so blindly either. Be- 
fore we rush headlong into this rule as the 
armed enforcer of the new world order, | 
would like to have a firm sense of the param- 
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eters of that role. We are making history here, 
and the historical precedent we are setting 
may pull us in directions and into conflicts we 
deeply regret. So let us not shy away from our 
responsibilities, but let us set the precedent 
carefully and deliberately. 

Mr. Speaker, before | conclude 1 must also 
express our thanks and gratitude to the young 
men and women of our Armed Forces who 
are serving in the Persian Gulf. Sanctions and 
diplomacy do not betray them. Instead, contin- 
ued sanctions would validate the actions of 
our men and women in the gulf, and the enor- 
mous accomplishment their presence has al- 
ready made possible. They have drawn a line 
and placed themselves on the line, selflessly 
and loyally, as Americas soldiers have always 
done. The willingness of our young men and 
women to answer their country's call is pre- 
cisely the reason the final call must not be 
given before we have exhausted our other op- 
tions. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MAZ- 
ZOLI]. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
proud support of the Gephardt-Hamil- 
ton resolution, and in opposition to the 
Solarz-Michel resolution. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ESPY]. 

Mr. ESPY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
majority leader for yielding. I do not 
believe in death by deadline. I believe 
there are other alternatives which are 
viable left to us before we turn this 
great country to war. Therefore, after 
& lot of soul searching, I announce my 
support in favor of Hamilton-Gephardt. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise before this body in an 
hour of grave deliberation, to speak in support 
of the Gephardt-Hamilton resolution. | have 
come to this decision after much soul search- 
ing. | support Gephardt-Hamilton, and oppose 
the resolution offered by Mr. SOLARZ and the 
distringuished minority leader because | do not 
believe in death by deadline. 

The time has come when |, along with all of 
my colleagues, have to make the most serious 
and far-reaching decision of my tenure as a 
Member of this Congress. From my State of 
Mississippi, 7,270 courageous and committed 
men and women have been called to active 
duty for the Persian Gulf. While Mississippi 
has only 1 percent of the Nation's population, 
its Guard and Reserve units make up 2 per- 
cent of the total forces called into active duty. 

| have listened to the debates. | have read 
all salient materials | could obtain. | have at- 
tended relevant hearings. | have commu- 
nicated with my constituents. | have traveled 
to the Persian Gulf and 1 have talked to our 
courageous men and women in the desert. 
They are committed, and | have no doubt that 
if called upon they will be victorious. 

| have searched my heart, my soul, and my 
conscience. My conclusion is that the Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt resolution offers the wisest 
course for the United States and the world at 
this time. We cannot render a sentence of 
death by deadline to our sons and daughters, 
wives and husbands, fathers and mothers in 
the Persian Gulf. 
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In my travels to the Persian Gulf | visited 
with President Mubarek of Egypt, talked with 
our military leaders, and met with our Israeli 
friends. | am convinced that at this time there 
are better alternatives than war. 

We need to demonstrate patience at a time 
when it is very tempting to become impatient. 
The economic sanctions appear to be working, 
though they are working slowly. The inter- 
national has effectively eliminated 
virtually all of Iraq's exports, blocked over 90 
percent of their imports, and cut its GNP in 
half. Continued sanctions should reduce Iraq's 
GNP to approximately 30 percent of its pre-in- 
vasion level. William Webster, Director of the 
CIA, has testified that continued sanctions will 
increasingly diminish Iraq's military power as 
Saddam Hussein is unable to obtain the mate- 
rials necessary to maintain and replenish his 
stock of armaments. 

Additionally, this embargo appears to be our 
most effective means for deterring Saddam 
Hussein's ability to add destructive nuclear 
weapons to his arsenal. A country as great as 
ours can afford to be patient while sanctions 
weaken Saddam. Even in this situation, pa- 
tience is a virtue. 

Further, | am not convinced that we have 
adequately exhausted all channels for nego- 
tiating a peaceful settlement in the Persian 
Gulf. This crisis began because Saddam Hus- 
sein refused to consider negotiation as a 
means of resolving his differences with Ku- 
wait. How ironic and tragic it would be if this 
crisis ends, with the cost of thousands of inno- 
cent lives, because the greatest military power 
on Earth, the United States of America, was 
too impatient to allow sanctions and negotia- 
tions to work. As President John F. Kennedy 
once said, “let us never negotiate out of fear, 
but let us never fear to negotiate.” 

We should negotiate, not to reward 
agression, but to address the legitimate issues 
that have precipitated this crisis. We should 
negotiate because the new world order we all 
seek will be no different from the old if inter- 
national disputes are resolved by force, before 
all other options have been exhausted. 

Six hours of talking at one another rather 
than to one another in Geneva by Secretary of 
State Baker and Minister Aziz does not con- 
stitute a reasonable attempt at negotiation. | 
believe we owe it to our brave men and 
women who are prepared to sacrifice their 
lives to give diplomacy and sanctions time to 
work. | believe we need to be patient, and 
give the diplomatic efforts which the United 
Nations, Algeria, and France and the rest of 
the international community have initiated a 
chance to work. 

While | was in the gulf, | also became con- 
vinced that the multinational alliance is not 
“us,” but mostly the United States. We have 
committed 375,000 men and women to the re- 
gion. We will have spent in excess of $31 bil- 
lion in incremental costs by the end of this fis- 
cal year if we do not engage in war. If we go 
to war, the financial costs alone will likely ex- 
ceed $1 billion a day. 

Other countries such as Japan and Ger- 
many have pledged financial help, but most of 
it has yet to arrive. Of $4 billion pledged by 
the Japanese, only $450 million has been re- 
ceived. That is a paltry sum from a country 
which receives 63 percent of its oil from the 
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Persian Gulf. Of $2 billion pledged by the Ger- 
mans, only $100 million has been received. 
Our allies are willing to hold our coats while 
we go fight. 

In the gulf, | saw over 400 Mitsubishi four by 
four jeeps donated by the Government of 
Japan. But they were being driven by Amer- 
ican soldiers, The Japanese are prepared to 
contribute their cars, and some of their cash, 
but not their children. Where are the sons and 
daughters of those who receive more oil from 
the Persian Gulf than we do? Before we fight, 
the alliance must be truly multinational, and it 
must be only after we have exhausted every 
other option. 

Mr. Speaker, my family has a history of as- 
sociation with death. | was raised in the fu- 
neral home business, and | cannot count the 
times | have been called upon to comfort 
mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, husbands 
and wives after the death of a loved one. | 
know that Mississippi would likely have more 
casualties per capita in a war than any other 
State. Mr. Speaker, | will attend those funer- 
als. But before it comes to that, | want to know 
in my heart that | can look those loved ones 
in the eye and tell them that | did everything 
possible, that | exhausted every reasonable 
opportunity, that | went the last mile for peace. 

Before we go to war to pursue what some 
see as our vital interests, we need to exhaust 
every opportunity for peace. And before we go 
to war, we must be absolutely certain that our 
vital interests аге at stake. After Iraq invaded 
Kuwait, President Bush swiftly ordered Amer- 
ican troops to the gulf in a defensive posture 
to prevent an invasion of Saudi Arabia. | sup- 
port that action because clearly we could not 
risk Saddam's controlling the entire Persian 
Gulf. But the world has adjusted to the situa- 
tion in Kuwait. Eighty percent of the world's oil 
has not been affected. 

Also, Kuwait is not a democracy, it is a 
monarchy. We need to repel the invasion of 
Kuwait, because Saddam must not keep the 
fruits of his aggression. But 1 do not believe at 
this time that we need to do so at a cost of 
thousands of American lives. We need to give 
sanctions and diplomacy a chance. And no 
matter how we do it, we don't need to do it 
alone. 

Mr. Speaker | am convinced that if we do go 
to war, our troops will be victorious. America 
and the Congress will stand behind our Presi- 
dent and our troops. We will give them every- 
thing they need for a decisive victory. But if 
we can do the job without war, we must. Let 
us be patient. Death by deadline is not a rea- 
sonable alternative. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from New York [Ms. 
SLAUGHTER]. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, because I believe with all my 
heart that it is the best course for the 
United States of America, I support the 
Hamilton-Gephardt resolution. 

For the first time since Vietnam, America is 
poised to fight a major war. Never before in 
history have we committed so many young 
men and women so quickly against a nation 
that did not directly threaten our borders. Soon 
our troop strength will total more than 400,000 
troops in the Persian Gulf. Vietnam took us 5 
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years to build up such a huge military pres- 
ence. In the Persian Gulf, it has taken less 
than 6 months. 

President Bush has promised that he will 
not repeat the mistakes of Vietnam and that 
any offensive military action against Iraq will 
be quick and decisive. While | have great con- 
fidence in our military, | know that life is not 
a Rambo movie and that any major offensive 
against a brutal regime like Iraq involves great 
risks and great costs. We must consider fully 
the cost of war in terms of the loss of human 
lives and human suffering. 

How many Americans will die if we go to 
war? It is a question my constituents raise 
back home every day in their letters and their 
phone calls to me. The estimates are appall- 
ing. Consider these: 5,000 Americans dead 
and 15,000 wounded in the first 10 days said 
Newsweek; 10,000 dead and 35,000 wounded 
in a successful 90-day campaign to take 
Baghdad said the Center for Defense Informa- 
tion; as many as 30,000 dead in 20 days, said 
Jack Anderson quoting from "top secret Pen- 
tagon estimates" Whatever the figure, the 
prospect of casualties by the tens of thou- 
sands is something we can't ignore. 

There are other costs as well. 

What will be the cost, for example, of caring 
for a new generation of disabled veterans, 
who will require a lifetime of medical care as 
a result of a Persian Gulf war? Today, our 
country is hard pressed to humanely care for 
those American heroes traumatized by past 
wars. Every week, my office helps veterans 
searching desperately for adequate health 
care, only to find that the Veterans' Adminis- 
tration cannot meet their needs. 

What, will be the cost of war to our entire 
economy? Will our peace dividend evaporate 
forever in the sands of Saudi Arabia and with 
it our hopes for new domestic investments in 
deficit reduction, in education, in health care? 

Will the burden of shouldering the costs of 
this war, without the promised help of our al- 
lies, cause our economy to collapse? 

And what will be the costs of war for the 
United States in the new world order? Will at- 
tacking Iraq simply increase a sense of world 
disorder? Will our new extensions of friendship 
to Syria and China—countries known for ter- 
rorism and suppressing freedom of expres- 
sion—help lessen tensions? Or will these ges- 
tures encourage other regimes to adopt similar 
tactics within their own countries. 

In raising these questions, | want no one to 
conclude that | condone Iraq's invasion of Ku- 
wait. | abhor the atrocities perpetrated on Ku- 
wait and its people. Just as | abhor the atroc- 
ities committed on Tibet by China and on Leb- 
anon by our new friend Asad. But | know of 
no Member in Congress who believes that 
Iraq can be allowed to remain in Kuwait. 

The key question we are considering today 
is whether we have given diplomacy and eco- 
nomic sanctions enought time to work. The 
potential costs of waging war is so great that 
we should postpone military action until we 
are absolutely convinced that diplomacy and 
economic sanctions will not work. 

Even the President’s own CIA Director 
Wiliam Webster agrees. The sanctions, he 
testified, have a dramatic impact on lraq's 
economy. 
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And two former chairmen of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have seen no reason to rush into war. 
| was particularly impressed by Adm. William 
Crowe's statement: “1 cannot understand, he 
said, why some consider our international alli- 
ance strong enough to conduct intense hos- 
tilities but too fragile to hold together while we 
attempt a peaceful solution." 

Paul Nitze, former President Reagan's spe- 
cial adviser on arms control, argued that a sta- 
ble world order was more likely to result 
through successful sanctions than through all- 
out war. Success through sanctions would 
lower the risk of violence and disruption in the 
region; it would likely maintain our access to 
Middle East oil, and it could halt the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. Nitze concludes, 
sanctions are worth pursuing. 

This Chamber is no stranger to Saddam 
Hussein and the threats he poses in the Mid- 
Фе East. And | recall only last July 24, to be 
exact, 6 days prior to the invasion of Kuwait, 
when we voted to impose tough sanctions 
against Iraq. And | dare say that numbers of 
persons here tonight, who have characterized 
him as the new Hitler, voted against those 
sanctions. 

But nonetheless, the House voted to cut off 
new financial credits and export guarantees to 
Iraq until President Bush certified that Iraq 
was in compliance with the international 
agreements on human rights and weapons of 
nonprofliferation. And the State Department 
fought us every step of the way. 

Ironically, while we were reacting to Iraq's 
buildup of troops along the border of Kuwait, 
our Ambassador in Baghdad, April Glaspie, 
was telling Saddam Hussein in a face-to-face 
meeting that—and 1 quote, "We have no opin- 
ion on the Arab-Arab conflicts, like your border 
disagreement with Kuwait." 

And colleagues, | submit to you that future 
debates on this issue will revolve around the 
face-to-face meeting. 

In preparing for this debate today, and for 
this vote that is obviously going to be the most 
crucial of any of our lives; | reread the Gulf of 
Tonkin debate and couldn't help but be struck 
by the similarities of almost everything said on 
the floor then has been said on the floor again 
today. 

It seems that the very least we could have 
learned from that debate is that patience will 
not hurt. That peace is better than war. That 
life is better than death. And that we can sup- 
port the Gephardt-Hamilton resolution tomor- 
row with a good conscience and a good heart 
and know that we have done our best for our 
country and for its future. 

[From the Nation, Dec. 24, 1990] 
CHOOSE PEACE 

The choice in the Persian Gulf conflict has 
never been between sanctions and force. It is 
between peace and war, between life and 
death. The party of death, which prefers self- 
descriptions that cover its thirst for con- 
quest with appeals to the great tradition of 
just wars and lesser evils, has since August 2 
seen sanctions as a kind of ritualistic fore- 
play to the violent penetration of an entire 
region of the globe. President Bush manipu- 
lated the various United Nations sanctions 
votes as he sent Secretary of State Baker to 
bribe and buy a favorable use of force“ reso- 
lution, putting a specious international gloss 
on his deadly designs for war and, not incon- 
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sequentially, buying time for the Pentagon 
to amass the most destructive invasion force 
since D-Day. The issue is not how soon, or 
how effectively, sanctions would work. It is 
how soon Bush believes he can get away with 
&bandoning them. The polls, the pressures of 
а self-aggrandizing war coalition and the un- 
certain formations of а nascent antiwar 
movement will set the time frame—rather 
than any true test of sanctions themselves. 
(For an assessment of the costs of war, see 
the special report beginning on page 791.) 

Of course sanctions can work. They do all 
the time, whether imposed by one or two na- 
tions or an entire world organization. What 
needs to be decided in every instance is what 
constitutes working“ and how long a period 
is deemded acceptable. In South Africa inter- 
national sanctions provided necessary con- 
text and specific impetus for historic conces- 
sions by the white rulers. But as Brian 
Urquhart, U.N. political under secretary for 
eighteen years, points out: There have 
never been sanctions of this complexity or 
this comprehensive. And Iraq is uniquely 
vulnerable to sanctions. It has a single eco- 
nomic base and a poor industrial infrastruc- 
ture.“ 

Sanctions rarely. if ever, bring uncondi- 
tional surrender. That requires overwhelm- 
ing military devastation, the extermination 
of civilian populations and the reduction of a 
nation's economic life to rubble. To bring 
Iraq to its knees, the United States will have 
to exceed by several degrees the level of an- 
nihilation reached in three years of war in 
Korea and a dozen years in Indochina. A nu- 
clear bomb or two or three would do the 
trick nicely. 

Why should unconditional surrender be the 
goal of U.S. policy in the gulf? Sanctions 
have a much better chance of forcing Iraqi 
concessions in a shorter time and with much 
less misery than war. But Bush is running 
out of "patience" after four months. What 
that means is that he is finished with the 
foreplay and wants to get on with the action. 
If his talk-show surrogates Defense Sec- 
retary Cheney and Vice President Quayle are 
to be believed, Bush has already decided that 
Saddam Hussein and independent Iraqi power 
have to be stopped sooner or later, and it had 
better be sooner. If that's true, Baker's mis- 
sion to Baghdad is intended solely to deliver 
an ultimatum for surrender, not to open a 
dialogue for peace. 

No conceivable interest of the United 
States would be served by aborting the sanc- 
tions process and sending an invasion in its 
place. Saddam has shown every intention of 
modulating his most offensive policies— 
holding hostages, starving the U.S. Embassy 
in Kuwait, pillaging his conquered terri- 
tory—while there 18 the possibilíty of discus- 
sion with the United States. There's every 
reason to believe that with sanctions in force 
and talks in progress, most if not all of the 
U.N.'s August demands can be met without 
the catastrophe of war. In the meantime, 
U.S. ground forces can be steadily reduced. 
Enough firepower would remain in naval and 
air units to keep the sanctions working.“ 
That's all that's needed, if the revocation of 
Iraq's claim to Kuwait and containment of 
further aggression are really the aims of the 
military presence in the gulf. The rest is 
overkill. 

If there were а way to substitute a true 
U.N. command for what no one doubts is a 
unilateral U.S. effort in the gulf, it would be 
so much the better. But the demise of the 
cold war and the decline of much of the 
Third World's economy have made the U.N. а 
sitting duck for U.S. manipulation. We 
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should do all we can to strengthen the U.N. 
as an instrument for the peaceful settlement 
of world disputes, but let us not delude our- 
selves: The old socialist bloc is irrevocably 
broken, and the ever-promising nonaligned 
group is practically non-functional now that 
there's only one world power. France and 
Britain are toothless has-beens, and Ger- 
many and Japan are effectively removed 
from power in U.N. circles because of their 
exclusion from permanent membership on 
the Security Council. 

Gorbachev probably exercised a restraining 
influence, but when it came to a vote Baker 
bought the Russians for an estimated $4 bil- 
lion in aid from the sheiks. He bribed 
Egypt's Mubarak with $14 million in forgiven 
debts. Syria's Assad, whose own brand of 
Baathist fascism is no second to Saddam's, 
got $1 billion in arms aid and a go-ahead to 
wipe out all opposition to its puppet control 
of Beirut—by massacre, Assad's favorite tac- 
tic, where necessary. Turkey was promised 8 
or 9 billion dollars' worth more in U.S. weap- 
ons, support for its application to join the 
European Community, and a big increase in 
its quota for textile exports to the United 
States. And for abstaining on the war resolu- 
tion, China got a $114.3 million loan from the 
World Bank and a trip around official Wash- 
ington for its Foreign Minister—the first 
break in а promised reintegration of the 
Dengist fascists of Beijing into the free- 
world comity. 

In the middle run and the real world, the 
key to peace lies in Washington. Those op- 
posed to war—both inside official circles and 
outside in the streets, campuses and con- 
ference halls—have more power than they 
may think to keep Bush from acting the war 
party animal. The party of peace must de- 
mand that he stick to sanctions, start talk- 
ing about settlements and moderate the 
military buildup. Such a course might take 
six months, а year or longer to work.“ But 
if peace is not worth waiting for, nothing is. 


THE COSTS OF WAR 


“This will not be another Vietnam," says 
George Bush. Agreed: The Iraqi Syndrome 
from which we will one day suffer, if war 
comes, will be different from the Vietnam 
Syndrome—and perhaps much worse. For the 
Pentagon the main lesson of Vietnam was to 
avoid gradual escalation. This time, the 
military wil use maximum firepower from 
day опе. The lethality of the battlefield in 
а single day will overshadow the whole Viet- 
nam War," says Marine Col. Carl Fulford. 
Second, Vietnam was the engine that drove 
the economy for more than a decade of sus- 
tained growth, but war with Iraq is more 
likely to deepen the present recession. Third, 
while Vietnam defied the predictions of the 
domino theorists, war with Iraq will trigger 
incalculable repercussions in the Middle 
East. This time we will not be able to retire 
and sulk over distant wreckage; it may pur- 
sue us into every corner of our lives. 

Those who have planned the Bush Adminis- 
tration’s war-fighting strategy assume that 
it was the incremental conduct of the war in 
Vietnam that bred public alienation. But 
that has led to a central fallacy: that there 
is only oneway—the Vietnam way—that war 
will traumatize and divide the American 
people. Already, public anxiety is at a pitch 
that it did not reach for years over Vietnam. 
If the likely costs of a gulf war were spelled 
out, it would only grow more acute. 

But Bush, like Lyndon Johnson and Rich- 
ard Nixon before him, prefers not to be en- 
cumbered by informed public debate. Here, 
for all the differences, is the continuity be- 
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tween Vietnam and Iraq. Twenty years ago, 
thanks to the Pentagon Papers, we learned 
some of what had been suppressed. Today, we 
cannot know for certain what the Adminis- 
tration is keeping from us about the costs of 
war. But here are some informed guesses. 


THE BATTLEFIELD 


For weeks all the talk was of air superi- 
ority. There was the optimists' Top Gun sce- 
nario, in which Saddam Hussein would be 
driven out by а two- or three-day aerial 
blitzkrieg, and the longer-range bombing 
campaign proposed by analysts such as Ed- 
ward Luttwak, who believe that even а suc- 
cessful ground war would be so devastating 
that it would cost George Bush his presi- 
dency. But air power alone didn't work on 
the Ho Chi Minh trail, and it won't work on 
the battlefield of the future," says Gen. Ed 
Scholes, chief of staff for most of the Army 
troops in Saudi Arabia. Gen. Colin Powell, 
during Senate hearings on December 3, ap- 
peared to agree, deriding the reliance on air 
power as an “alleged low-cost, incremental, 
may-work" strategy. He too would start 
with airstrikes, but in order to create the 
best conditions for an inevitable ground war. 
This іп turn could take a number of courses, 
depending on whether the goal was to force 
Iraq out of Kuwait or whether, as many de- 
fense analysts believe, it would necessarily 
involve an assault on Baghdad. 

The combined air-sea ground operation 
that Powell foresees would kill more Iraqis 
than Americans—perhaps three times as 
many. Countless civilians would also be 
killed or wounded—100,000 or more if Bagh- 
dad is attacked, according to the Center for 
Defense Information (C.D.L), a Washington 
think tank staffed by retired military offi- 
cers. Many more will be at risk if chemical 
warfare installations are bombed. 

But the debate in the United States will 
necessarily turn on U.S. casualties. '"The 
American people will support this operation 
until body bags come home," said Air Force 
Chief of Staff Gen. Michael Dugan in the in- 
famous interview that led to his dismissal. 
Тһе body bags, unfortunately, will be coming 
home in great numbers. (For comparison, 
bear in mind U.S. death on the battlefield in 
other conflicts since World War II: Vietnam 
47,244; Korea 33,629; Panama 23; Grenada 19.) 

5,000 dead and 15,000 wounded in the first 
ten days (Newsweek)—as many as in an aver- 
age year in Vietnam. 

10,000 dead and 35,000 wounded in а success- 
ful ninety-day campaign to take Baghdad 
(C. D. I.). 

As many as 30,000 dead in twenty days, 
says columnist Jack Anderson, citing top- 
secret Pentagon estimates.“ 

The Pentagon has in place blood supplies 
to treat 4,000 casualties per day—a heavier 
casualty rate than at Iwo Jima. 

It may also be helpful to consider the only 
direct recent precedent for a short, intense 
desert war—the 1973 Arab-Israeli conflict, 
which produced 20,000 casualties in two 
weeks. Let's also be clear that “casualties” 
means the wounded as well as the dead. Be- 
cause of new battlefield technology devel- 
oped sinced 1973, things are going to happen 
to people that we have never seen before.“ in 
the words of one U.S. weapons designer. Mili- 
tary surgeons and the V.A. hospitals are un- 
prepared, for example, to handle “blast 
lung" and metal fume fever" and the other 
агсапе and nightmarish injuries that will af- 
flict tank and armored vehicle crews. Weap- 
ons expert Donald Kennedy, writing in the 
military journal Armor, says this is “а sub- 
ject that most governments do not wish to 
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publicize for fear of its effect on their armed 
forces.“ 

The lower of the body counts we have cited 
depend on everything going right on the bat- 
tlefield. But it never does. Murphy's Law was 
invented by the military. The death toll 
could rise to Korean War levels, or higher, in 
any of a number of circumstances. (1) How 
effective will the Iraqi defense of Kuwait 
City be? Iraq's strategy, rather like the Viet 
Cong's, will be to inflict casualty levels that 
аге politically unacceptable in the United 
States. (2) U.S. air superiority is not a given, 
especially if the Iraqis have mastered the 
U.S.-made Hawk missile systems they are 
believed to have seized in Kuwait. (3) High 
technology often disappoints those infatu- 
ated with it. The F-117 Stealth fighter, 
which was а flop in Panama, will be an es- 
sential element of the air war. The M-1 tank 
is untested in desert conditions, and the Is- 
raelis believe it may prove a major dis- 
appointment. The Apache ''tank-killer" heli- 
copter develops а maintenance problem 
every fifty-four minutes of flying time. 
Night-vision equipment is untested. (4) Mul- 
tinational command and control might well 
break down in combat. There is also a high 
risk of casualties from friendly fire." Syr- 
ian and Iraqi equipment is identical. (5) All 
of the above assumes that Israel will be kept 
out of the war. (6) What does winning“ this 
war mean, anyway—It may become пес- 
essary, in the immortal phrase, to destroy 
Kuwait City in order to save it. And what if 
the infidels capture the ancient Islamic me- 
tropolis of Baghdad, or make its rubble 
bounce" with aerial bombing? In this war, 
military success“ may be directly propor- 
tional to political disaster. 

THE REGION 


President Bush says his goal is the secu- 
rity and stability for the Middle East, and he 
holds out the promise of a new world order“ 
once Saddam Hussein's aggression is pun- 
ished and Kuwait is freed. But Middle East 
experts agree that the more likely outcome 
would be greater chaos. 

Consider the existing unstable balance of 
forces, starting with the historic rivalry of 
the cíty-states of Baghdad, Damascus and 
Cairo for hegemony. Add the oil wealth, the 
way the Western powers have directed and 
defended its exploitation, and the class and 
nationalistic resentments generated among 
the have-nots; factor in the Muslim move- 
ment for purification and rejection of the 
West, led primarily by Iran; and then overlay 
Israel's saber rattling and de facto annex- 
ation of the occupied territories (paid for by 
the United States). Iraq's invasion of Kuwait 
and the subsequent responses of the Amer- 
ican-Saudi-Syrian-Egyptian-(Israeli) axis are 
already generating tremendous and con- 
tradictory pressures in the Middle East. War 
would transform the region. 

If the war leaves Iraq intact, it will by def- 
inition be а weak Iraq. The occupiers of the 
pro-Western government they install will be 
hard pressed to ignore Kurdish demands for 
freedom. Then, according to former National 
Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
“Syria, Iran and even Turkey . . . might all 
be tempted to pursue their own territorial 
interests." Syria, emboldened by its U.S.-ap- 
proved takeover of Lebanon, might begin to 
make some moves against Jordan," says 
Raymond Tanter, а senior N.S.C. staff spe- 
cialist on the Middle East in the early 1980's. 
The Iranians have a special interest in Shiite 
holy sites in oil-rich southern Iraq. An Ira- 
nian move on that region, says former U.S. 
Ambassador to Saudi Arabia James Akins, 
would create “а super oil power with three 
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times the population of Iraq and a far great- 
er potential for causing trouble in the gulf.“ 
And the Turks no doubt would want to re- 
claim the Iraqi province of Mosul. 

As for the future of our friends in the re- 
gion,“ ponder the C.D.L's prediction of 
100,000 or more civilian casualties from air 
attacks in a battle for Baghdad. The pros- 
pect of being held responsible for such a toll 
terrifies Egypt’s Hosni Mubarak and Syria's 
Hafez al-Assad, both of whom have insisted 
that their troops will not be used offensively. 
Akins warns that “еуегу Arab country that 
backed us—even if their troops were not di- 
rectly involved in offensive actions— would 
have revolutions. . Only the Saudis, 
backed by U.S. troops, would maintain con- 
trol. The ruling family couldn't afford to let 
us leave. There would be a long-term U.S. oc- 
cupation, the people would turn against us, 
the army would turn against us.“ 

And what if, as is likely, Saddam delib- 
erately attacks Israel, or the Israelis decide 
to "pre-empt" what they claim or believe to 
be an imminent attack? Most observers 
agree that Israeli-Iragi fighting on Jor- 
danian territory is likely, an event that 
would probably spell the end of the 
Hashemite kingdom. There are reports that 
the United States has asked Israel to ab- 
sorb" an Iragi blow without retaliating; in 
exchange such a blow would be treated as & 
casus belli, akin to an Iraqi attack on Saudi 
Arabia. But if an offensive from Saudi soil 
had already begun, the Iraqis would have lit- 
tle to lose by attacking Israel and a lot to 
gain. "Much as we want to coordinate our 
steps with our friends," writes Ze'ev Schiff, 
military correspondent for Ha'aretz, ‘we 
may happen to be forced to act unilater- 
ally." The actual extent of U.S.-Israeli co- 
ordination remains a mystery, although the 
remarks of the recently dismissed General 
Dugan to the effect that the Air Force was 
getting targeting advice from Israel are 
somewhat enlightening. Former C.I.A. Mid- 
die East Analyst Graham Fuller, now at the 
Rand Corporation, says, If Israel is involved 


in any тау... it will transform the char- 
acter of the conflict overnight." 
THE ECONOMY 


If the shooting starts, the only given is 
that oil prices will soar far beyond the point 
they've been driven to by the threat of war 
&nd the greed of the oil companies. Accord- 
ing to a U.N. simulation, oil at $40 a barrel 
would cost poor oil-importing countries $64 
billion on their trade balances and developed 
market economies $177 billion. 

And the United States itself? 

The Defense Department's original esti- 
mate for keeping 200,000 troops in the gulf 
for a year without a war was $15 billion. 

Congressional Budget Office sources say 
the buildup could bring that figure to $20 bil- 
lion or $30 billion. 

The C.D.I. places noncombat costs at $74 
million а day; combat would absorb several 
times that amount. 

Extrapolating from the experience of Viet- 
nam, whose cost military planners had un- 
derestimated, anticipating a quick, clean“ 
war, it is reasonable to assume that military 
costs could be at $50 billion to $60 billion 
after а year. Assuming that sanctions were 
to take a maximum two years to work and 
assuming too—against all principle and com- 
mon sense—that the original deployment 
was maintained over that period, the direct 
cost of sanctions would be half as much as a 
year of war (four months actual fighting) 
with all its imponderables. 

Yet a fuller sense of the cost of fighting 
needs to include indirect expenditures, such 
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as military and economic assistance to other 
countries, increases in veterans' benefits, 
lost income from deaths and injuries and in- 
terest on the national debt. Back in 1973 
Tom Riddell, now an economist at Smith 
College, calculated that the $141 billion mili- 
tary outlay for Vietnam between 1965 and 
1974 came to $676 billion when those costs 
were added in. It would be crude simply to 
Slot expectations about one war into the 
niche molded by the discrete circumstances 
of another—and therefore to conclude that 
the military estimate of $50 billion for a gulf 
war translates neatly into $240 billion with 
indirect expenditures—but the comparison is 
useful for suggesting the direction the costs 
of а shooting war might take. 

All this will clearly add to the deficit. In- 
terest rates will rise, exacerbating the reces- 
sion at home. The housing industry, already 
on its knees, would be hard hit, maybe flat- 
tened. All industries that use large amounts 
of energy and aren't involved in war produc- 
tion would be troubled. Business investment, 
particularly for the long term, would drop, 
and the economy would fall further behind in 
developing technologies and producing goods 
that people need or want. Meanwhile, every 
percentage point added to U.S. interest lays 
& murderous $10 billion onto Third World in- 
debtedness. 

There has been much talk of foreign, par- 
ticularly gulf state, assistance offsetting the 
costs of the U.S. military deployment—a 
kind of Vietnamization in reverse. And in 
fact, if Saudi Arabia were to bail out all the 
costs and were to pump enough oil to hold 
prices down, recessionary effects of a war 
might be minimal or nonexistent, according 
to economics Nobel laureate Lawrence Klein. 
As it is, the United States has received about 
$4 billion from other countries; a couple bil- 
lion from Kuwait and $987 million (out of a 
promised $12 billion) from the Saudis. 

Cost-benefit assessments never provide suf- 
ficient reason for opposing war—what if we 
could afford it?—although they have been 
used for promoting it. The rapid injection of 
vast sums into the economy does act as a 
stimulus, at least in the short term, but be- 
cause of oil prices and the size of the deficit, 
& gulf war would be very tricky here. And as 
the United States invests“ in war to pro- 
tect oil, it forgoes the prospect of applying 
resources for building alternative energy 
systems—one of many bitter ironies. 


[From The Washington Post, Sept. 13, 1990] 


TRANSCRIPT SHOWS MUTED U.S. RESPONSE TO 
THREAT BY SADDAM 
(By Jim Hoagland) 

One week before he ordered his troops into 
Kuwait, Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein warned 
the U.S. ambassador in Baghdad that Amer- 
ica should not oppose his aims in the Middle 
East because yours is a society that cannot 
accept 10,000 dead in one battle" and is vul- 
nerable to terrorist attack, according to the 
Iraqi minutes of the July 25 conversation. 

U.S. Ambassador April Glaspie did not re- 
spond directly to Saddam's menacing com- 
ments, concentrating instead on praising 
Saddam's extraordinary efforts to rebuild 
your country." She also gently probed the 
Iraqi leader's intentions in massing troops 
on Kuwait's border, but did not criticize the 
Ігаді troop movements, according to the 
Iraqi transcript. 

The State Department did not challenge 
the authenticity of the transcript yesterday. 
Spokesman Richard Boucher declined to 
comment on specific remarks it contains. He 
said Glaspie was not available for comment. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


Iraq's version of the meeting shows Sad- 
dam giving Glaspie explicit warnings that he 
would take whatever action he deemed nec- 
essary to stop Kuwait from continuing an 
"economic war" against Iraq. Her response, 
as recorded by the Iragis, was to reassure 
Saddam that the United States takes no offi- 
cial position on Iraq's border dispute with 
Kuwait. 

In response to Saddam's comments about 
Iraq's need for higher oil prices, the ambas- 
sador said: "I know you need funds. We un- 
derstand that and our opinion is that you 
should have the opportunity to rebuild your 
country. But we have no opinion on the 
Arab-Arab conflicts, like your border dis- 
agreement with Kuwait. James Baker 
has directed our official spokesman to em- 
phasize this instruction.” 

The disclosure of the transcript to Western 
news media, which originated with Iraqi offi- 
cials, appears intended to emphasize that 
Saddam had reasons to believe that the Bush 
administration would not offer any serious 
opposition to his move against Kuwait. 

The administration has acknowledged that 
it was caught by surprise by Iraq's Aug. 2 in- 
vasion of Kuwait. But the tone and content 
of the transcript of the July 25 meeting 
called by Saddam strongly suggest that the 
official American misreading of Saddam's іп- 
tentions and capabilities may have 
emboldened him to commit an act of aggres- 
sion that has brought the United States to 
the brínk of war in the Persían Gulf. 

ABC television on Tuesday night quoted 
briefly from the Iraqi transcript, which was 
also the subject of an article in the British 
newspaper The Guardian yesterday. The 
Washington Post has obtained a 17-page Eng- 
lish translation of the full transcript. 

While the Iraqi transcript is disjointed in 
places, the substance of Glaspie’s recorded 
remarks closely parallels official U.S. posi- 
tions stated in Washington at the same time, 
in which other State Department officials 
publicly disavowed any American security 
commitments to Kuwait. 

A career foreign service officer, Glaspie 
made a point of telling Saddam that she was 
acting under instructions from Washington 
responding to him. 

Greeting her, Saddam said that he wanted 
his part of their conversation to be ‘‘a mes- 
sage to President Bush." Reviewing U.S.- 
Iraqi differences, he singled out the secret 
shipments of U.S. arms to Iran in 1985 and 
1986 and recalled that he magnanimously ac- 
cepted President Reagan's “apology” to him 
“апа we wiped the slate clean." 

Saddam turned next to the devastated con- 
dition of the Iraqi economy because of eight 
years of war with Iran. He suggested that the 
United States was supporting an effort by 
Kuwait to wage another war against Iraq," 
an “economic war" that deprives Iraqis of 
“their humanity by depriving them of their 
chance to have a good standard of living.“ 

The United States should be grateful to 
Iraq for having stopped Iran militarily be- 
cause the United States could not fight such 
а war in the Persian Gulf, Saddam said. “1 
hold his view by looking at the geography 
and nature of American society .... Yours 
is a society which cannot accept 10,000 dead 
іп one battle.“ 

Denouncing Kuwaiti efforts to deprive us 
of our rights" he demanded that the United 
States "declare who it wants to have rela- 
tions with and who its enemies are... . If 
you use pressure, we will deploy presssure 
and force . . . . We cannot come all the way 
to you in the United States but individual 
Arabs may reach you." 
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The remainder of his opening monologue 
was filled with attacks on U.S. support for 
Israel, for the United Arab Emirates and for 
Kuwait. Saddam made a point of telling 
Glaspie that he had clearly warned the Kurd- 
ish tribesmen of Iraq and Iran's leaders be- 
fore he went to war against them. 

In the transcript, Glaspie did not respond 
to this rhetoric. She began her response by 
speaking of Bush's desire for friendship with 
Iraq: “Ав you know, he directed the United 
States administration to reject the sugges- 
tion of implementing trade sanctions" 
against Iraq. “I have a direct instruction 
from the president to seek better relations 
with Iraq ... President Bush is an intel- 
ligent man. He is not going to declare an 
economic war against Iraq." 

Saying that the American media's treat- 
ment of Saddam resembles its treatment of 
American politicians, Glaspie is quoted as 
calling ап ABC Television interview with 
him “cheap and unjust. . I am pleased 
‘that you add your voice to the diplomats 
who stand up to the media.“ 

She then said she has been instructed "to 
ask you, in the spirit of friendship—not in 
the spirit of confrontation—regarding your 
intentions" about Kuwait in light of his 
massing troops on the border. Saddam's re- 
sponse was that he hoped to settle his dis- 
pute with Kuwait peacefully, but the tran- 
script shows him adding: 

We regard [Kuwait's economic campaign] 
as a military action against us. .. If we 
are not able to find a solution, then it will be 
natural that Iraq will not accept death, even 
though wisdom is above everything else.“ 

Glaspie took no notice of this implied 
threat in her concluding remarks. Instead, 
she told Saddam that she had worried that 
she would have to postpone here scheduled 
July 30 departure from Baghdad for consulta- 
tions in Washington because of the difficul- 
ties we are facing. But now I will fly" on 
July 30. 

Thirty-six hours after her departure, Sad- 
dam launched his invasion. Glaspie has re- 
mained in Washington since then to under- 
score Official U.S. displeasure with Saddam's 
action, according to the State Department. 


{From the New York Times, Sept. 23, 1990) 
UNITED STATES GAVE IRAQ LITTLE REASON 
Nor To MOUNT KUWAIT ASSAULT 
(By Elaine Sciolino with Michael R. Gordon) 


WASHINGTON, September 22.—In the two 
weeks before Iraq's seizure of Kuwait, the 
Bush Administration on the advice of Arab 
leaders gave President Saddam Hussein little 
reason to fear a forceful American response 
if his troops invaded the country. 

The Administration's message, articulated 
in public statements in Washington by sen- 
ior policy makers and delivered directly to 
Mr. Hussein by the United States 
Ambassado, April C. Glaspie, was this. The 
United States was concerned about Iraq's 
military buildup on its border with Kuwait, 
but did not intend to take sides in what it 
perceived as a no-win border dispute between 
Arab neighbors. 

In a meeting with Mr. Hussein in Baghdad 
on July 25, eight days before the invasion, 
Ms. Glaspie urged the Iraqi leader to settle 
his differences with Kuwait peacefully but 
added, We have no opinion on the Arab- 
Arab conflicts, like your border disagree- 
ment with Kuwait," according to an Iraqi 
document described as a transcript of their 
conversation. 

Portions of the document, prepared in Ara- 
bic by the Iraqi Government, were translated 
and broadcast by ABC News on Sept. 11 and 
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were the basis of accounts by Тһе Washing- 
ton Post and The Guardian of London. The 
State Department declined to confirm the 
&ccuracy of the document, but officials did 
not dispute Ms. Glaspie's essential message. 

As those and other details of the Adminis- 
tration's diplomacy have unfolded in recent 
weeks, its handling of Iraq before the inva- 
sion has begun to draw strong criticism in 
Congress, even among those who generally 
support the Administration's military action 
in the Persian Gulf. Some lawmakers have 
asserted that the Administration conveyed a 
sense of indifference to Baghdad's threats. 

Interviews with dozens of Administration 
officials, lawmakers and independent experts 
and a review of public statements and the 
Iraqi document show that instead of sending 
Mr. Hussein blunt messages through public 
and private statements that an invasion 
would be unacceptable, the State Depart- 
ment prepared equivocal statements for the 
Administration about American commit- 
ments to Kuwait. 


ARAB ASSURANCES ON INVASION 


The American strategy, carried out pri- 
marily by the State Department but ap- 
proved by the White House, was based on the 
assumption that Iraq would not invade and 
occupy Kuwait. President Hosni Mubarak of 
Egypt and King Fahd of Saudi Arabia, who 
assured the Bush Administration that Mr. 
Hussein would not invade, argued that the 
best way to resolve an inter-Arab squabble 
was for the United States to avoid inflam- 
matory words and actions. 

Some senior Administration officials said 
the strategy was also rooted in the view that 
Washington—and most of the Arab world— 
probably could live with a limited invasion 
of Kuwait, in which Iraqi forces seized bits of 
Kuwaiti territory to gain concessions. 

“We were reluctant to draw a line in the 
sand," said a senior Administration official. 
“I can’t see the American public supporting 
the deployment of troops over a dispute over 
20 miles of desert territory and it is not clear 
that the local countries would have sup- 
ported that kind of commitment. The basic 
principle is not to make threats you can't 
deliver on. That was one reason there was а 
certain degree of hedging on what was said.“ 


EFFECT OF A HARDER LINE 


Even in the days before the invasion, there 
was & consensus inside the Administration 
апа among outside experts that Mr. Hussein 
would not invade despite largely correct in- 
telligence assessments of the military build- 
up on the ground. 

“There would have been а lot of fluttering 
if there has been a partial invasion," said ап 
Administration official. “Тһе crucial factor 
in determining the American response was 
not the reality but the extent of the inva- 
sion.“ 

It is not clear that taking a harder line 
would have made a difference in Baghdad's 
decision to take Kuwait, and some Adminis- 
tration officials argue that if they had they 
would now be accused of pushing Mr. Hussein 
toward extreme actions. 

As the Administration's policy toward Iraq 
before the invasion has come under criticism 
in Congress, the President's Foreign Intel- 
ligence Advisory Board, a group of experts 
who report to President Bush on intelligence 
issues, has also begun a post-mortem on the 
handling of the crisis. 

Тһе Administration was following what 
President Bush acknowledged last week was 
а flawed policy toward Iraq, а policy built on 
the premise that the best way to handle Mr 
Hussein and moderate his behavior was 
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through improving relations with Baghdad. 
That assessment presumed that Iran and 
Iraq, both exhausted by their eight-year bor- 
der war, would focus on domestic reconstruc- 
tion, not foreign adventurism. 

As a result, the Bush Administration failed 
to calibrate its policy to take into account а 
string of belligerent statements and actions 
by Mr. Hussein in recent months, including 
the execution of a British journalist and а 
treat to use chemical weapons against Israel. 

“We were essentially operating without a 
policy," said а senior Administration offi- 
cial. “The crisis came in а bit of a vaccum, 
аба time when everone was focusing on Ger- 
man reunification," 

In the days before the invasion, Adminis- 
tration officials sent mixed signals about the 
American commitment to Kuwait's defense. 

Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney, for ex- 
ample, was quoted as telling journalists аба 
press breakfast on July 19 that the American 
commitment made during the Iran-Iraq War 
to come to Kuwait's defense if it were at- 
tacked was still valid. The same point was 
also made by Paul Wolfowitz, Undersecre- 
tary of Defense for Policy, at a private 
luncheon with Arab ambassadors. But Pete 
Williams, Mr. Cheney's chief spokesman, 
later tried to steer journalists away from the 
Secretary's remarks, adding that Mr. Cheney 
had been quoted with some degree of lib- 
erty." 

From that moment on, there was an or- 
chestrated Administration campaign to 
speak with one voice, and speak quietly. 

On July 24, when Margaret D. Tutwiler, the 
State Department spokesman, was asked 
whether the United States had any commit- 
ment to defend Kuwait, she said, “Ме do not 
have any defense treaties with Kuwait, and 
there are no special defense or security com- 
mitments to Kuwait.“ 

Asked whether the United States would 
help Kuwait if it were attacked, she replied, 
“We also remain strongly committed to sup- 
porting the individual and collective self-de- 
fense of our friends in the gulf with whom we 
have a deep and longstanding ties," a state- 
ment that some Kuwaiti officials said pri- 
vately was too weak. 

BUSH’S FORCEFUL TONE 

Two days before the invasion, John H. 
Kelly, Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs, essentially 
repeated the same message in Congressional 
testimony. 

Even after the invasion, there was unease 
in some quarters in the State Department 
over Mr. Bush's tough public stance. On Aug. 
6, when President Bush clearly committed 
the United States to roll back Iraq's con- 
quest of Kuwait, Secretary of State James A. 
Baker 3d expressed reservations about the 
wisdom of the forceful tone of Mr. Bush re- 
marks, according to Administration offi- 
cials. 

Last Tuesday, at a hearing before a House 
Foreign Affairs subcommittee, Representa- 
tive Lee Hamilton sharply chided Mr. Kelly 
for not taking a tougher stance against Iraq 
in his testimony before the invasion. 

“You left the impression that it was the 
policy of the United States not to come to 
the defense of Kuwait," said Mr. Hamilton, 
an Indiana Democrat. I asked you if there 
was & U.S. commitment to come to Kuwait's 
defense if it was attacked. Your response 
over and over again was we have no defense- 
treaty relationship with any gulf country.“ 


POLICY GUIDELINES FOLLOWED 


Bush Administration officials assert that 
Kuwait never asked for American troops or 
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sought to join in joint military exercises 
with American forces. 

Mr. Cheney told a breakfast group on Cap- 
itol Hill on Thursday that the fact was, 
there was literally nothing we could do until 
we could get access to that part of the world, 
and the attitude of Saudi Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf states has been consistently 
that they didn't want U.S. forces on the 
ground over there.“ 

On July 25, а week before the Iraqi inva- 
sion of Kuwait, Ms. Glaspie was quickly sum- 
moned into Mr. Hussein's office in Baghdad, 
and she faithfully followed conciliatory pol- 
icy guidelines sent to her from the State De- 
partment. 

In their conversation, Mr. Hussein de- 
Scribed an American conspiracy against him 
since the end of his war with Iran, and 
warned the United States not to oppose his 
goal of getting economic concessions from 
Kuwait and the United Arab Emirates, ac- 
cording to the document described as the of- 
ficial Iraqi transcript which ABC News made 
available to the New York Times. Miss 
Tutwiler said Friday that the State Depart- 
ment would not reveal the contents of a dip- 
lomatic exchange. 

WE TOO CAN HARM YOU 


Mr. Hussein told the American Ambas- 
sador that the United States should thank 
Iraq for stopping Iran’s aggression during 
the war, because the United States could 
never fight such a war to defend its friends 
in the region. According to the Iraqi docu- 
ment, he also suggested that he would use 
terrorism to curb and effort by the United 
States to try to stop him from achieving his 
goals. 

We too can harm you," he said, according 
to the document, adding, We cannot come 
all the way to the United States but individ- 
ual Arabs may reach you.” 

* * ж ж ж 


EXCERPTS FROM IRAQI TRANSCRIPT OF 
MEETING WITH U.S. ENVOY 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 22—On July 25, Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein of Iraq summoned the 
United States Ambassador to Baghdad, April 
Glaspie, to his office in the last high-level 
contact between the two Governments before 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait on Aug. 2. Here 
аге excerpts from a document described by 
Iraqi Government officials as a transcript of 
the meeting, which also included in the Iraqi 
Foreign Minister, Tariq Aziz. A copy was 
provided to The New York Times by ABC 
News, which translated it from the Arabic. 
The State Department has declined to com- 
ment on its accuracy. 

Saddam Hussein: I have summoned you 
today to hold comprehensive political dis- 
cussions with you. This is a message to 
President Bush. 

You know that we did not have relations 
with the U.S. until 1984 and you know the 
circumstances and reasons which caused 
them to be severed. The decision to establish 
relations with the U.S. were taken in 1980 
during the two months prior to the war be- 
tween us and Iran. ^ 

When the war started, and to avoid mis- 
interpretation, we postponed the establish- 
ment of relations hoping that the war would 
end soon. 

But because the war lasted for a long time, 
and to emphasize the fact that we are a non- 
aligned country, it was important to re-es- 
tablish relations with the U.S. And we 
choose to do this in 1984. 

It is natural to say that the U.S. is not like 
Britain, for example, with the latter's his- 
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toric relations with Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, including Iraq. In addition, there were 
no relations between Iraq and the U.S. be- 
tween 1967 and 1984. One can conclude it 
would be difficult for the U.S. to have a full 
understanding of many matters in Iraq. 
When relations were re-established we hoped 
for а better understanding and for better co- 
operation because we too do not understand 
the background of many American decisions. 

We dealt with each other during the war 
апа we had dealings on varíous levels. The 
most important of those levels were with the 
foreign ministers. 


U.8.-IRAQ RIFTS 


We had hoped for a better common under- 
standing and a better chance of cooperation 
to benefit both our peoples and the rest of 
the Arab nations. 

But these better relations have suffered 
from various rifts. The worst of these was in 
1986, only two years after establishing rela- 
tions, with what was known as Irangate, 
which happened during the year that Iran oc- 
cupied the Fao peninsula. 

It was natural then to say that old rela- 
tions and complexity of interests could ab- 
sorb many mistakes. But when interests are 
limited and relations are not that old, then 
there isn’t a deep understanding and mis- 
takes could leave a negative effect. Some- 
times the effect of an error can be larger 
than the error itself. 

Despite all of that, we accepted the apol- 
ogy, via his envoy, of the American Presi- 
dent regarding Irangate, and we wiped the 
slate clean. And we shouldn't unearth the 
past except when new events remind us that 
old mistakes were not just a matter of coin- 
cidence. 

Our suspicions increased after we liberated 
the Fao peninsula. The media began to in- 
volve itself in our politics. And our sus- 
picions began to surface anew, because we 
began to question whether the U.S. felt un- 
easy with the outcome of the war when we 
liberated our land. 

It ws clear to us that certain parties in the 
United States—and I don’t say the President 
himself—but certain parties who had links 
with the intelligence community and with 
the State Department—and I don’t say the 
Secretary of State himself—I say that these 
parties did not like the fact that we liber- 
ated our land. Some parties began to prepare 
studies entitled, “Who will succeed Saddam 
Hussein?" They began to contact gulf states 
to make them fear Iraq, to persuade them 
not to give Iraq economic aid. And we have 
evidence of these activities. 


IRAQ POLICY ON ОП, 


Iraq came out of the war burdened with $40 
billion debts, excluding the aid given by 
Arab states, some of whom consider that too 
to be a debt although they knew—and you 
knew too—that without Iraq they would not 
have had these sums and the future of the re- 
gion would have been entirely different. 

We began to face the policy of the drop in 
the price of oil. Then we saw the United 
States, which always talks of democracy but 
which has no time for the other point of 
view. Then the media campaign against Sad- 
dam Hussein was started by the official 
American media. The United States thought 
that the situation in Iraq was like Poland, 
Romania or Czechoslovakia. We were dis- 
turbed by this campaign but we were not dis- 
turbed too much because we had hoped that, 
in a few months, those who are decision 
makers in America would have a chance to 
find the facts and see whether this media 
campaign had had any effect on the lives of 
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Iraqis. We had hoped that soon the American 
authorities would make the correct decision 
regarding their relations with Iraq. Those 
with good relations can sometimes afford to 
disagree. 

But when planned and deliberate policy 
forces the price of ой down without good 
commercial reasons, then that means an- 
other war against Iraq. Because military war 
kills people by bleeding them, and economic 
war kills their humanity by depriving them 
of their chance to have a good standard of 
living. As you know, we gave rivers of blood 
in a war that lasted eight years, but we did 
not lose our humanity. Iraqis have a right to 
live proudly. We do not accept that anyone 
could injure Iraqi pride or the Iraqi right to 
have high standards of living. 

Kuwait and the U.A.E. were at the front of 
this policy aimed at lowering Iraq's position 
and depriving its people of higher economic 
standards. And you know that our relations 
with the Emirates and Kuwait had been 
good. On top of all that, while we were busy 
at war, the state of Kuwait began to expand 
at the expense of our territory. 

You may say this is propaganda, but I 
would direct you to one document, the Mili- 
tary Patrol Line, which is the borderline en- 
dorsed by the Arab League in 1961 for mili- 
багу patrols not to cross the Iraq-Kuwait 
border. 

But go and look for yourselves. You will 
see the Kuwait border patrols, the Kuwait 
farms, the Kuwait oil installations—all built 
as closely as possible to this line to establish 
that land as Kuwaiti territory. 

CONFLICTING INTERESTS 

Since then, the Kuwaiti Government has 
been stable while the Iraqi Government has 
undergone many changes. Even after 1968 
and for 10 years aftewards, we were too busy 
with our own problems. First in the north 
then the 1973 war, and other problems. Then 
came the war with Iran which started 10 
years ago. 

We believe that the United States must un- 
derstand that people who live in luxury and 
economic security can reach an understand- 
ing with the United States on what are le- 
gitimate joint interests. But the starved and 
the economically deprived cannot reach the 
same understanding. 

We do not accept threats from anyone be- 
cause we do not threaten anyone. But we say 
clearly that we hope that the U.S. will not 
entertain too many illusions and will seek 
new friends rather than increase the number 
of its enemies. 

I have read the American statements 
speaking of friends in the area. Of course, if 
is the right of everyone to choose their 
friends. We can have no objections. But you 
know you are not the ones who protected 
your friends during the war with Iran. I as- 
sure you, had the Iranians overrun the re- 
gion, the American troops would not have 
stopped them, except by the use of nuclear 
weapons. 

I do not belittle you. But I hold this view 
by looking at the geography and nature of 
American society into account. Yours ís а 
society which cannot accept 10,000 dead in 
one battle. 

You know that Iran agreed to the cease- 
fire not because the United States had 
bombed one of the oil platforms after the lib- 
eration of the Fao. Is this Iraq's reward for 
its role in securing the stability of the re- 
gion and for protecting it from an unknown 
flood? 

PROTECTING THE OIL FLOW 


So what can it mean when America says it 
will now protect its friends? It can only 
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mean prejudice against Iraq. This stance 
plus maneuvers and statements which have 
been made has encouraged the U.A.E. and 
Kuwait to disregard Iraqi rights. 

I say to you clearly that Iraq's rights, 
which are mentioned in the memorandum, 
we will take one by one. That might not hap- 
pen now or after a month or after one year, 
but we will take it all. We are not the kind 
of people who will relinguish their rights. 
There is no historic right, or legitimacy, or 
need, for the U.A.E. and Kuwait to deprive us 
of our rights. If they are needy, we too are 
needy. 3 

The United States must have а better un- 
derstanding of the situation and declare who 
it wants to have relations with and who its 
enemies are. But it should not make enemies 
simply because others have different points 
of view regarding the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

We clearly understand America's state- 
ment that it wants an easy flow of oil. We 
understand America saying that it seeks 
friendship with the states in the region, and 
to encourage their joint interests. But we 
cannot understand the attempt to encourage 
some parties to harm Iraq's interests. 

The United States wants to secure the flow 
of oil. This is understandable and known. 
But it must not deploy methods which the 
United States says it disapproves of—flexing 
muscles and pressure. 

If you use pressure, we will deploy pressure 
and force. We know that you can harm us al- 
though we do not threaten you. But we too 
can harm you. Everyone can cause harm ac- 
cording to their ability and their size. We 
cannot come all the way to you in the Unit- 
ed States, but individual Arabs may reach 
you. 


WAR AND FRIENDSHIP 


You can come to Iraq with aircraft and 
missiles but do not push us to the point 
where we cease to care. And when we feel 
that you want to injure our pride and take 
away the Iraqis' chance of a high standard of 
living, then we will cease to care and death 
will be the choice for us. Then we would not 
care if you fired 100 missiles for each missile 
we fired. Because without pride life would 
have no value. 

It its not reasonable to ask our people to 
bleed rivers of blood for eight years then to 
tell them. Now you have to accept aggres- 
sion from Kuwait, the U.A.E. or from the 
U.S. or from Israel.“ 

We do not put all these countries in the 
same boat. First, we are hurt and upset that 
such disagreement is taking place between 
us and Kuwait and the U.A.E. The solution 
must be found within an Arab framework 
and through direct bilateral relations. We do 
not place America among the enemies. We 
place it where we want our friends to be and 
we try to be friends. But repeated American 
statements last year made it apparent that 
America did not regard us as friends. Well 
the Americans are free. 

When we seek friendship we want pride, 
liberty and our right to choose. 

We want to deal according to our status as 
we deal with the others according to their 
status. 

We consider the others’ interests while we 
look after our own. And we expect the others 
to consider our interests while they are deal- 
ing with their own. What does it mean when 
the Zionist war minister is summoned to the 
United States now? What do they mean, 
these fiery statements coming out of Israel 
during the past few days and the talk of war 
being expected now more than at any other 
time? 
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I do not believe that anyone would lose by 
making friends with Iraq. In my opinion, the 
American President has not made mistakes 
regarding the Arabs, although his decision to 
freeze dialogue with the P.L.O. was wrong. 
But it appears that this decision was made 
to appease the Zionist lobby or as a piece of 
strategy to cool the Zionist anger, before 
trying again. I hope that our latter conclu- 
sion is the correct one. But we will carry on 
saying it was the wrong decision. 

You are appeasing the usurper in so many 
ways—economically, politically and mili- 
tarily as well as in the media. When will the 
time come when, for every three appease- 
ments to the usurper, you praise the Arabs 
just once? 

April Glaspie: I thank you, Mr. President, 
and it is a great pleasure for а diplomat to 
meet and talk directly with the President. I 
clearly understand your message. We studied 
history at school. They taught us to say free- 
dom or death. I think you know well that we 
as a people have our experience with the co- 
lonialists. 

Mr. President, you mentioned many things 
during this meeting which I cannot comment 
on on behalf of my Government. But with 
your permission, I will comment on two 
points. You spoke of friendship and I believe 
it was clear from the letters sent by our 
President to you on the occasion of your Na- 
tional Day that he emphasizes— 

Hussein: He was kind and his expressions 
met with our regard and respect. 

DIRECTIVE ON RELATIONS 


Glaspie: As you know, he directed the 
United States Administration to reject the 
suggestion of implementing trade sanctions. 

Hussein: There is nothing left for us to buy 
from America. Only wheat. Because every 
time we want to buy something, they say it 
is forbidden. I am afraid that one day you 
will say, “You are going to make gunpowder 
out of wheat,” 

Glaspie: I have a direct instruction from 
the President to seek better relations with 


Hussein: But how? We too have this desire. 
But matters are running contrary to this de- 
sire. 

Glaspie: This is less likely to happen the 
more we talk. For example, you mentioned 
the issue of the article published by the 
American Information Agency and that was 
sad. And a formal apology was presented. 

Hussein: Your stance is generous. We are 
Arabs. It is enough for us that someone says, 
"I am sorry, I made a mistake." Then we 
carry on. But the media campaign continued. 
And it is full of stories. If the stories were 
true, no one would get upset. But we under- 
stand from its continuation that there is a 
determination. 

Glaspie: I saw the Diane Sawyer program 
on ABC. And what happened in that program 
was cheap and unjust, And this is a real pic- 
ture of what happens in the American 
media—even to American politicians them- 
selves. These are the methods the Western 
media employs. I am pleased that you add 
your voice to the diplomats who stand up to 
the media. Because your appearance in the 
media, even for five minutes, would help us 
to make the American people understand 
Iraq. This would increase mutual under- 
standing. If the American President had con- 
trol of the media, his job would be much 
easier. 

Mr. President, not only do I want to say 
that President Bush wanted better and deep- 
er relations with Iraq, but he also wants an 
Iraqi contribution to peace and prosperity in 
the Middle East. President Bush is an intel- 
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ligent man. He is not going to declare an 
economic war against Iraq. 

You are right. It is true what you say that 
we do not want higher prices for oil. But I 
would ask you to examine the possibility of 
not charging too high a price for oil. 

Hussein: We do not want too high prices for 
oil. And I remind you that in 1974 I gave 
Tariq Aziz the idea for an article he wrote 
which criticized the policy of keeping oil 
prices high. It was the first Arab article 
which expressed this view. 


SHIFTING PRICE OF OIL 


Tariq Aziz: Our policy in OPEC opposes 
sudden jumps in oil prices. 

Hussein: Twenty-five dollars а barrel is not 
& high price. 

Glaspie: We have many Americans who 
would like to see the price go above $25 be- 
cause they come from oil-producing states. 

Hussein: The price at one stage had 
dropped to $12 а barrel and a reduction in the 
modest Iraqi budget of $6 billion to $7 billion 
is a disaster. 

Glaspie: I think I understand this. I have 
lived here for years. I admire your extraor- 
dinary efforts to rebuild your country. I 
know you need funds. We understand that 
and our opinion is that you should have the 
opportunity to rebuild your country. But we 
have no opinion on the Arab-Arab conflicts, 
like your border disagreement with Kuwait. 

I was in the American Embassy in Kuwait 
during the late 60's. The instruction we had 
during this period was that we should ex- 
press no opinion on this issue and that the 
issue is not associated with America. James 
Baker has directed our official spokesmen to 
emphasize this instruction. We hope you can 
solve this problem using any suitable meth- 
ods via Klibi or via President Mubarak. All 
that we hope is that these issues are solved 
quickly. With regard to all of this, can I ask 
you to see how the issue appears to us? 

My assessment after 25 years' service in 
this area is that your objective must have 
Strong backing from your Arab brothers. I 
now speak of oil. But you, Mr. President, 
have fought through a horrific and painful 
war. Frankly, we can only see that you have 
deployed massive troops in the south. Nor- 
mally that would not be any of our business. 
But when this happens in the context of 
what you said on your national day, then 
when we read the details in the two letters of 
the Foreign Minister, then when we see the 
Ігаді point of view that the measures taken 
by the U.A.E. and Kuwait is, in the final 
analysis, parallel to military aggression 
against Iraq, then it would be reasonable for 
me to be concerned. And for this reason, I re- 
ceived an instruction to ask you, in the spir- 
it of friendship—not in the spirit of con- 
frontation—regarding your intentions. 

I simply describe the concern of my Gov- 
ernment. And I do not mean that the situa- 
tion is а simple situation. But our concern is 
а simple опе. 

Hussein: We do not ask people not to be 
concerned when peace is at issue. This is а 
noble human feeling which we all feel. It is 
natural for you as & superpower to be con- 
cerned. But what we ask is not to express 
your concern in а way that would make an 
aggressor believe that he is getting support 
for his aggression. 

We want to find а just solution which will 
give us our rights but not deprive others of 
their rights. But at the same time, we want 
the others to know that our patience is run- 
ning out regarding their action, which is 
harming even the milk our children drink, 
and the pensions of the widow who lost her 
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husband during the war, and the pensions of 
the orphans who lost their parents. 

As а country, we have the right to prosper. 
We lost so many opportunities, and the oth- 
ers should value the Iraqi role in their pro- 
tection. Even this Iraqi [the President points 
to the interpreter] feels bitter like all other 
Iraqis. We are not aggressors but we do not 
accept aggression either. We sent them еп- 
voys and handwritten letters. We tried ev- 
erything. We asked the Servant of the Two 
Shrines—King Fahd—to hold а four-member 
summit, but he suggested а meeting between 
the Oil Ministers. We agreed. And as you 
know, the meeting took place in Jidda. They 
reached an agreement which did not express 
what we wanted, but we agreed. 

Only two days after the meeting, the Ku- 
waiti Oil Minister made a statement that 
contradicted the agreement. We also dis- 
cussed the issue during the Baghdad summit. 
I told the Arab Kings and Presidents that 
some brothers are fighting an economic war 
against us. And that not all wars use weap- 
ons and we regard this kind of war as a mili- 
tary action against us. Because if the capa- 
bility of our army is lowered then, if Iran re- 
newed the war, it could achieve goals which 
it could not achieve before. And if we low- 
ered the standard of our defenses, then this 
could encourage Israel to attack us. I said 
that before the Arab Kings and Presidents. 
Only I did not mention Kuwait and U.A.E. by 
name, because they were my guests. 

Before this, I had sent them envoys re- 
minding them that our war had included 
their defense. Therefore the aid they gave us 
should not be regarded as a debt. We did no 
more than the United States would have 
done against someone who attacked its in- 
terests. 

I talked about the same thing with a num- 
ber of other Arab states. I explained the situ- 
ation to brother King Fahd a few times, by 
sending envoys and on the telephone. I 
talked with brother King Hussein and with 
Sheik Zaid after the conclusion of the sum- 
mit. I walked with the Sheik to the plane 
when he was leaving Mosul. He told me, 
“Just wait until I get home." But after he 
had reached his destination, the statements 
that came from there were very bad—not 
from him, but from his Minister of Oil. 

Also after the Jidda agreement, we re- 
ceived some intelligence that they were 
talking of sticking to the agreement for two 
months only. Then they would change their 
policy. Now tell us, if the American Presi- 
dent found himself in this situation, what 
would he do? I said it was very difficult for 
me to talk about these issues in public. But 
we must tell the Iraqi people who face eco- 
nomic difficulties who was responsible for 
that. 

TALKS WITH MUBARAK 

Glaspie: I spent four beautiful years in 
Egypt. 

Hussein: The Egyptian people are kind and 
good and ancient. The oil people are sup- 
posed to help the Egyptian people, but they 
are mean beyond belief. It is painful to admit 
it, but some of them are disliked by Arabs 
because of their greed. 

Glaspie: Mr. President, it would be helpful 
if you could give us an assessment of the ef- 
fort made by your Arab brothers and wheth- 
er they have achieved anything. 

Hussein: On this subject, we agreed with 
President Mubarak that the Prime Minister 
of Kuwait would meet with the deputy chair- 
man of the Revolution Command Council in 
Saudi Arabia, because the Saudis initiated 
contact with us, aided by President 
Mubarak's efforts. He just telephoned me a 
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short while ago to say the Kuwaitis have 
agreed to that suggestion. 

Glaspie: Congratulations. 

Hussein: A protocol meeting will be held in 
Saudi Arabia. Then the meeting will be 
transferred to Baghdad for deeper discussion 
directly between Kuwait and Iraq. We hope 
we will reach some result. We hope that the 
long-term view and the real interests will 
overcome Kuwaiti greed. 

Glaspie: May I ask you when you expect 
Sheik Saad to come to Baghdad? 

Hussein: I suppose it would be on Saturday 
or Monday at the latest. I told brother Mu- 
barak that the agreement should be in Bagh- 
dad Saturday or Sunday. You know that 
brother Mubarak's visits have always been а 
good omen. 

Glaspie: This is good news. Congratula- 
tions. 

Brother President Mubarak told me they 
were scared. They said troops were only 20 
kilometers north of the Arab League line. I 
said to him that regardless of what is there, 
whether they are police, border guards or 
army, and regardless of how many are there, 
and what they are doing, assure the Kuwaitis 
and give them our word that we are not 
going to do anything until we meet with 
them. When we meet and when we see that 
there is hope, then nothing will happen. But 
if we are unable to find а solution, then it 
will be natural that Iraq will not accept 
death, even though wisdom is above every- 
thing else. There you have good news. 

Aziz: This is a journalistic exclusive. 

Glaspie: I am planning to go to the United 
States next Monday. 

I hope I will meet with President Bush in 
Washington next week. I thought to post- 
pone my trip because of the difficulties we 
are facing. But now I will fly on Monday. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FLAKE]. 

Mr. FLAKE. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the physically and emotionally 
scarred Vietnam veterans who have 
contacted me, and the potential phys- 
ically and emotionally scarred casual- 
ties of Desert Shield, I rise in support 
of the Gephardt-Hamilton resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise on behalf of the many 
physical and emotional casualties who were 
fortunate enough to return from Vietnam alive, 
and not in body bags like many of their fellow 
soldiers. Many of them are casualties, how- 
ever, because they are so physically impaired, 

emotionally 


they 
turned to drugs for escape. All too many of 
Further, Mr. Speaker, | rise on behalf 
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ner, children will become casualties without 
the benefit of the love, guidance and nurture 
which mothers provide. Many of the problems 
of urban America, particularly drugs and vio- 
lence, can be traced to the hostility that many 
of our children have experienced, having lost 
their father or other relatives in Vietnam, or 
having to see them maligned because they 
fought in an unpopular war for democracy 
abroad, only to return home and find condi- 
tions prohibiting full participation in American 
democracy. 

This is not the time for war. American blood 
should not be spilled for one drop of oil. The 
new world order must be built on a foundation 
of peace. Mr. Speaker, let us use the re- 
sources that we will allocate for war in the 
Middle East to fight the war against drugs, 
homelessness, illiteracy, crime, and the myriad 
of economic problems which are eroding the 
power and strength of our Nation. 

| support the Hamilton-Gephardt amend- 
ment because it does not deny our willingness 
to go to war if provoked. However, it does 
allow diplomacy and economic sanctions to 
work until the point of exhaustion, with war as 
the last option rather than the first choice. 

Let us give peace a chance. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CARR]. 

Mr. CARR. Mr. Speaker, President 
George Bush has my prayers; Mr. HAM- 
ILTON and Mr. GEPHARDT have my vote. 

Mr. Speaker, for the first time in almost 50 
years, the Members of the House and Senate 
are debating whether our Nation should com- 
mit itself to war. 

It has been a difficult debate, more difficult 
than when this body last confronted the issue 
of war. Perhaps this is because our interests 
are not as clear, the violation of our sov- 
ereignty not as blatant as in the case of Pearl 
Harbor. And perhaps, given the much ad- 
vanced "new world order" this is a case of 
first impression. For that reason it is not like 
either World War 1! or the Vietnam war. But if 
we do have a new world order, we must have 
a new procedure for deciding the use of war 
as a remedy. To his credit President Bush has 
helped forge that new world order by seeking 
and obtaining the cooperation with the United 
Nations. Now, Congress must act. For if we 
don't then the power to declare war vested in 
us by the Constitution is meaningless. 

Unlike some, | do believe that vital United 
States interests are at stake in the Middle 
East. Regardless of new or old world order, 
the principle that one sovereign nation must 
not invade another sovereign nation must re- 
main inviolate. International trespass, burglary, 
and murder should not ever be legitimate 


American people, and that the nations of the 
world, are united in their resolve that Saddam 
of 
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middle road that is not expressed in either res- 
olution. The President could come to us for 
permission to use offensive air superiority to 
give teeth to the sanctions, to speed their ef- 
fectiveness and to make clear to Saddam and 
the Iraqi people, that they cannot succeed. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, neither resolution be- 
fore us does this. As a result, l'm not happy 
with either resolution. 

Solarz-Michel asks us to give the President 
carte blanche to use force without further 
meaningful review by the Congress. The 
President's power over the situation is already 
awesome. But, to paraphrase Clemenceau: 
"War is much too serious a matter to be en- 
trusted to—a President." Indeed not only our 
Constitution requires this but our entire econ- 
omy requires it as well. 

As hard as we might try in this debate today 
we cannot elevate this interest above other 
important interests in conflict. For example, it 
is also in our interest to be a first rate eco- 
nomic power. What with recession, a stagger- 
ing deficit and financial collapse all around, we 
cannot ignore that a long protracted conflict or 
post-conflict responsibility abroad could seri- 
ously undermine our standing as a world eco- 
nomic power. | doubt that the members of the 
United Nations Security Council had the eco- 
nomic well-being of the United States on their 
minds when they gave the United States per- 
mission to use military force. 

The problem with Solarz-Michel is that it not 
only gives the President a blank check on mili- 
tary options, but also an unlimited credit card, 
and it doesn't require him to tell us how he 
proposes to pay the bill. These are problems 
that the diplomats at the United Nations didn't 
examine. Nor is it their job to juggle those in- 
terests. It is ours and that is why we must 
have a continuing role throughout this crisis. 

But in my view, Hamilton-Gephardt is also 
lacking. It gives the impression that inter- 
national sanctions are sufficient to cripple the 
iraq regime and eventually lead to the over- 
throw of Saddam. 

The problem with this view is that while the 
sanctions imposed on Iraq are the most com- 
prehensive, and the most successful ever im- 
posed to date, they are not in all likelihood 
sufficient to get a remedy in a short enough 
time to really mean anything and to deter 
other nations in the future. 

But after only 5/2 months it is clear that 
sanctions are having some effect. In this re- 
spect for the near term time is on our side and 
we should use it. Saddam simply cannot main- 
tain his army of 1 million men at the ready, in 
the field, indefinitely, without spare parts 
supplies. And likewise, | think it would be fool- 
ish for the President in the short term to wage 
a land war to liberate Kuwait while the ігадіз-- 
firmly entrenched and still well supplied—are 
capable of putting up a bloody resistance. 

The Hamilton-Gephardt resolution should, 
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| am convinced that it is possible to drive 
Saddam from Kuwait, and from Baghdad, by a 
combination of sanctions and limited offensive 
military strikes. 

| hope that if the Hamilton-Gephardt resolu- 
tion passes, the President will not disregard 
the rule of law and launch an unconsitutional 
offense. Such action would deeply divide the 
American people at a time when we should be 
united in our resolve. 

If Solarz-Michel passes, | hope the Presi- 
dent exercises careful restraint and pursues a 
course of gradual escalation, putting primary 
emphasis on sanctions, but speeding their ef- 
fectiveness with surgical military operations. If 
we do this, while working for equitable burden 
sharing with our international partners, we will 
be able to teach the international community 
that we have the confidence and respect of 
them, and of ourselves. In addition we may 
learn that determined patience, the kind of pa- 
tience that paid off in NATO, is more the char- 
acter of America than the characterization of 
America as some kind of world-class 
"Rambo". 

One last final thought: The pressure on 
Saddam and the Revolutionary Council 
doesn't really begin to build until the passage 
of the deadline next Monday evening. We owe 
it to ourselves, the people of America, and our 
international partners to see how he reacts. If 
he doesn't withdraw from Kuwait soon after 
the passage of the deadline, the use of an in- 
creasing military offensive capability should be 
used 


| could vote for the Solarz-Michel resolution 
in the hopes that the President will do just 
that. Or | could vote for Hamilton-Gephardt 
which supports sanctions and asks the Presi- 
dent to come back to us and ask for approval 
to do that. 

Though not happy with either resolution, on 
balance 1 believe it is in the country's best in- 
terest that we should support Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt because | believe that we should wait for 
2 to 3 more weeks, and the President should 
formulate a specific proposal for the use of 
force. Were we to do so, by then, a few short 
days from now, the President should give us 
his specific—in secret session if necessary— 
request for greater authority. By that time, 
Saddam having failed to quit Kuwait, would re- 
ceive an overwhelming mandate of support for 
the extreme military option. At that point the 
President would have my total support. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DOR- 


NAN]. 
Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, а proud moment for the 


House; debate excellent on both sides, 
Mr. Leader. 

With each passing day, Saddam Hus- 
sein grows stronger in the field of ter- 
rorism, and prepositions more weapons 
of horror worldwide. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Maryland IMrs. 
MORELLA]. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in favor of the resolution so we can 
have а continuation of sanctions, diplo- 
macy, and against force at this time. 
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Mr. Speaker, we in Congress today face as 
difficult a decision as any of us have ever, or 
will ever, make. It is, quite frankly, a decision 
which none of us welcomes, but which we are 
responsible for making, and which we were 
elected to make. Let there be no doubt that 
the final decision about going to war properly 
rests with the representatives of the people 
here assembled. 

| believe most strongly that the decisions 
which will be made today should not, and will 
not, be made on the basis of partisan consid- 
erations. In addressing the most critical issues 
which we are debating—how best to avoid war 
and the loss of lives, how best to serve the in- 
terests of the brave and courageous men and 
women serving in our Nation's armed forces, 
and how best to protect and to serve our Na- 
tion's national security—Members of Congress 
must probe deeply their individual con- 
Sciences, and weigh that which we feel in our 
hearts as well as our heads. 1 hold the deep- 
est respect for all of my colleagues who with 
me today are making these crucial decisions, 
regardless of their vote. 

There are few, if indeed there are any, of us 
who believe that the use of force is not a jus- 
tifiable response to Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. 
The question which we each face is whether 
the Nation's interest is best served by the use 
of force at this time. 

There are few words which could express 
how strongly | condemn Iraq's illegal, immoral, 
and entirely unjustified invasion of Kuwait and 
Iraq's brutal aggression against the Kuwaiti 
people. We are all familiar with the reports of 
human rights groups which have compiled ab- 
solutely horrific accounts of war crimes com- 
mitted against Kuwaiti civilians and aliens resi- 
dent in Kuwait. The world community of civ- 
ilized nations holds Saddam Hussein and his 
henchmen responsible for their actions, and 
must see that justice is done. 

Mr. Speaker, | supported the President's 
policy at the beginning. ! believe that the de- 
ployment of troops to the gulf region was nec- 
essary to prevent further aggression by Iraq. | 
have been most impressed by the success 
which the President has had in rallying global 
support for his policies and have lauded his 
determination to work through the United Na- 
tions to achieve a just resolution of this crisis. 

At the same time, | have grave concerns 
about authorizing the use of force at this time. 
| believe that the global community has un- 
fairly placed on the United States, and that we 
have too easily accepted, the principal cost, in 
terms of both American lives and American 
dollars, of expelling Iraq from Kuwait. Why 
have those countries which are even more de- 
pendent on gulf oil, or which are more directly 
at risk from Iraqi aggression, not contributing 
more to our efforts in the gulf? Why are only 
20,000 of Saudi Arabia's 65,000 army soldiers 
deployed on the Iraqi border? Why haven't our 
NATO allies pledged more military support? 
Why have we not secured from Japan and 
Germany, which are rightly precluded from the 
use of their military forces beyond their bor- 
ders, greater financial support? | strongly be- 
lieve that this crisis requires that all members 
of the global community assume a fair share 
of the responsibility, and | am not convinced 
that they have done so to date. 
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Most importantly, Mr. Speaker, | am not 
convinced that we have made every possible 
effort to resolve this situation without resorting 
to force. As a mother of nine children, who 
has had family members who have served this 
country in combat, and who has a former 
staffer serving today in Saudi Arabia, | believe 
that we must explore every possible alter- 
native to war before asking our brave men 
and women in the Armed Forces of the United 
States to make the ultimate sacrifice. We owe 
them no less. 

Mr. Speaker, | will yield to no опе іп ту 
love of our country or in my respect for Presi- 
dent Bush and his office. And while 1 believe 
that the use of force is justifiable and will likely 
support it in the future should all other alter- 
natives fail to achieve the goals set forth by 
our President and the United Nations, | cannot 
in good conscience vote in support of the use 
of force at this time. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California  [Mr. 
BROWN]. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, lis- 
tening to the debate and speeches of many of 
my colleagues over the past few days has, 
quite frankly, often appalled me. 

True, today's votes are some of the most 
difficult ones we could ever be asked to cast. 
Also true is the fact that there are at least 
good arguments on each side. But from the 
flurry of factors there emerges one clincher. 
After giving each point its due and letting them 
cancel each other out, there is one point that 
remains standing. 

To my colleagues who suggest that that one 
point is the administration's view that we must 
send a message to the world's oppressors 
and fight Saddam Hussein because it is mor- 
ally imperative to do so, | say, "Hogwash!" 
Where was the State Department during the 
1980's when the same Saddam Hussein was 
waging war against Iran for 8 years, complete 
with liberal usage of chemical weapons? If 
President Bush is sincere in his message now, 
he would have stated it then. Furthermore, this 
aim is in conflict with the President's stated 
objectives, to only liberate Kuwait, not to hunt 
Hussein or level Iraq. 

To my colleagues who suggest that the one 
main point that necessitates war is that the 
flow of oil must be secured, | say, "Misin- 
formation!" Prior to August, only a very small 
percentage of Kuwait's petroleum came to the 
United States and since August we have been 
doing just fine without that, too. It is grotesque 
to assert that we should bear the costs of war 
for the oil that is used by Japan and other in- 
dustrial giants. 

To my colleagues who suggest that the sa- 
lient point in this debate is that we cannot 
leave the region and allow Israel to stand 
alone against Iraq, | say, “Speculation!” While 
standing firm with our allies in the region is 
very important, defending Israel has never 
been one of the President's stated objectives 
in deploying troops to the gulf. Furthermore, 
the suggestion that, after we leave the gulf 
peacefully, Iraq will attack Israel is just one 
among a sea of plausible scenarios. Who 
knows what other events and intervening fac- 
tors will come to pass in the near future? One 
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could just as easily argue that Iraq will once 
again turn against its neighbor, Iran. 

To my colleagues who suggest that the 
most weighty point is that we must stabilize 
the region, | say, “Illusory!” If they really sup- 
port stability then they should be calling for an 
international peace conference on the Middle 
East to resolve the disputes through negotia- 
tion toward a long-term solution that all parties 
can live with. Furthermore, if our military's pur- 
pose was to stabilize regions, then we should 
also deploy troops to the Soviet Union, Indo- 
china, Africa, Central America, and elsewhere. 

To my colleagues who say that the one 
main point that necessitates war is that we 
must uphold our international credibility and 
stature, | say, "Aggression!" Recklessly jump- 
ing into war without exhausting alternatives 
will only make the United States look like a 
limping, aging giant who must thrash about to 
remind himself of what he was or could be. 
We will lose friends, not gain or retain them. 

To my colleagues who say that the key 
point is that we must simply restore Kuwait's 
Government, | say, "Why?" Since when are 
we willing to go to war to uphold a regressive 
monarchy? If we do so in Kuwait, then we 
should have gone to war to reverse innumer- 
able injustices worldwide in recent years. 

As | see it, in the minds of the people there 
is only one point that remains standing after 
all others have canceled each other out: There 
is not yet any reason good enough to die for. 
America should not be in the business of 
wasting our young lives for the sake of some 
oblique geopolitical strategy contrived on 
some chalkboard. Just ask your constituents 
who have a son or daughter, mother or father 
in uniform in the gulf. They overwhelmingly do 
not see the situation as one that is bad 
enough to risk their loved one's lives. | strong- 
ly urge our colleagues who support the Solarz 
resolution to reconsider their position in light of 
the devastating that their vote 
could have on those families. | believe that the 
question of war should be viewed strictly as 
representatives of the people, not as military 
or academic theorists. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 am putting forth a call for hu- 
manness. | ask all my colleagues to put aside 
all the geopolitical analysis and ask them- 
selves simply, “What is right?” | believe that 
the overwhelming answer will be to support 
the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution and oppose 
the Solarz-administration resolution. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of the Наті resolution. When 
this crisis began, | had hopes that a long-term 
policy of diplomatic pressure and economic 
sanctions was likely to succeed. ! still have 
those hopes, and | continue to support that 


strategy. 

After the invasion of Kuwait on August 2, 
President Bush and the international commu- 
nity acted quickly and effectively to halt Iraq's 
Army, impose a comprehensive embargo, and 
ensure that Iraq got no financial gain from its 
capture of Kuwait's oil fields. 

We have had some successes. lraq's ar- 
mies have been halted. Iraq can no longer buy 
weapons abroad. Before the crisis, Iraq ex- 
ported about 3 million barrels of oil per day. 
The sanctions have cut that to zero. lraq's 
other imports and exports are almost entirely 
cut off, and Iraq's GNP has fallen by 40 to 50 
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percent. That is an economic blow greater 
than any our country has ever suffered. 1 know 
there have been leaks, and | know the risks of 
erosion over time, but | still believe the sanc- 
tions need more time to work. 

| think the case for continued sanctions re- 
mains valid. The Desert Shield force has 
blocked his aggression and is now large 
enough to defeat any attempt he could make 
against it. Iraq is blockaded by sea. The inter- 
national community has branded Saddam 
Hussein the aggressor, and is resolute in its 
determination to stop him and reverse his an- 
nexation of Kuwait. His neighbors, Syria and 
Turkey, have joined the international coalition 
and show no inclination to leave. Egypt, the 
most populous of the Arab nations, shows no 
signs of wavering in its support. 

If Iraq refuses to leave Kuwait, the policy of 
sanctions, containment, and prolonged pres- 
sure will do permanent damage to Iraq's econ- 
omy, make it much more difficult for Saddam 
Hussein to sustain his bloated military, and set 
a precedent for future international coopera- 
tion against aggression by Iraq or anyone 
else. 

| believe that the policy outlined by the 
Hamilton-Gephardt resolution is a sound strat- 
egy. ! know that some say we have made no 
progress up to this point. The Iraqi Foreign 
Minister's performance in Geneva strength- 
ened their argument. But | believe that the 
most successful resolution we can ask for is 
that Iraq leaves Kuwait without a shot fired. 
And with that in mind, regardless of what the 
Congress does today, | urge the President to 
use sanctions as our preferred policy in this 
crisis. 

Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
now that we have provided the President of 
the United States the authority to use force to 
carry out U.S. and U.N. policy in the Persian 
Gulf, 1 believe that all possible avenues must 
be pursued. With that in mind, | have written 
President George Bush on this day imploring 
him to give diplomacy one last chance to re- 
solve this crisis peacefully. While 1 support the 
Presidential authority to use force in this crisis, 
| feel it must be used only as a last resort. ! 
would like to include that letter in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I realize that this 
letter reaches you on the eve of momentous 
events in the world, however, I implore you 
to consider it. 

As you know, the Congress of the United 
States has now provided you the authority 
to use force to carry out American policy in 
the Persian Gulf if and when you deem it 
necessary. I supported this authority for a 
variety of reasons which I outlined during 
the debate in the House of Representatives. 
But most of all, I believe that our Com- 
mander in Chief should have every available 
option during this time of tension. 

Nevertheless, I believe that all other op- 
tions should be exhausted before this Nation 
employs force. I have discussed this crisis 
with many of my constituents and some of 
them are concerned that we are rushing into 
а war without using all means necessary to 
avoid violent conflict. Therefore, I respect- 
fully request that diplomacy be given one 
last attempt to resolve this crisis peacefully. 
Even though the congressional] resolution 
authorizing force requires you to report to 
the Congress that all diplomatic efforts have 
failed, the American people must be certain 
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that force is being used only as a last resort. 
We must be confident that if American men 
and women are being sent into battle, it is 
being done because all other means of peace- 
ful resolution have failed. 

I believe you now have the flexibility to 
convince the leader of Iraq that the United 
States is committed to use force and you can 
use this tool in a last effort of diplomacy. I 
urge you to seriously consider this option 
when weighing the consequences of your de- 
cision. 

TOM MCMILLEN. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, | am voting 
against a declaration of war today. 

Supporters of the President have raised 
three points to which | would like to respond: 
the issues of stopping territorial aggression, of 
protecting human rights, and preserving oil 
supplies. 

How does each of these issues affect the 
United States? 

On aggression, the aggression has stopped. 
Saddam Hussein has been contained. Yes, 
the aggression is yet to be reversed. But it 
took us 45 years to do that after World War 
Il. What is the hurry? What is the rush to war 
after just 6 months? 

As for human rights, they do not exist in the 
Persian Gulf as we know and revere them in 
our country. | wish they did, but the monar- 
chies of the Middle East have never extended 
what we consider basic rights to their resi- 
dents. War will not change their moral and 
ethical traditions which have evolved over cen- 
turies. 

The issue of protecting an oil supply—large- 
ly for Europe and Japan—is too crass a dis- 
regard of human life to warrant serious de- 
bate. For those who persist, it should suffice 
to point out that the United States is insolvent. 
We are in a deep recession. To increase our 
deficit and debt by over $50 billion should turn 
the most aggressive warriors away from com- 
bat. 

President Bush is anxious to go to war. 
Let's review the options foregone. President 
Bush has been an ally of Hussein. President 
Bush has funded the abuse of human rights in 
El Salvador and refused to act against the 
murderers of priests, women, and children in 
ЕІ Salvador—yet he now rushes to express 
concern about Kuwait. Upset about territorial 
invasions? What about Nicaragua? 

І listened to serious debate for almost 3 
days. Despite all of the flag waving, energy 
saving, Presidential loyalty, and saving our 
prestige arguments, there was nothing said to 
justify the deaths of tens of thousands of 
American service men and women—not to 
mention the civilian population that would in- 
evitably be slaughtered. 

As | listened, | could find no reason, no 
issue, not one scintilla of patriotic calling to 
convince me to vote, on behalf of my constitu- 
ents, to risk the life of one U.S. citizen at this 
time. 

Mr. FUSTER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
address perhaps the most difficult question 
this body will face; significantly, it is the very 
first issue—and rightly so—on the agenda of 
this 102d Congress. 

For me, it is particularly important, since |, 
the only Member of Congress from Puerto 
Rico, have just returned from the Middle East 
as a member of the official House delegation 
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sent there to assess the explosive and com- 
plicated situation in the Persian Gulf. Mr. 
Speaker, there are no easy answers to the 
long-standing problems in the Middle East, but 
we are all resolved that Saddam Hussein's 
brutal and naked aggression against Kuwait 
cannot be allowed to stand. 

Nevertheless, Мг. Speaker, there аге 
choices, different approaches to the problem. 
It is a very difficult choice we must make 
today, but | must support the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution that would authorize the use 
of force now to defend Saudi Arabia and Unit- 
ed States troops to enforce the embargo 
against Irag—but, and most significantly, does 
not authorize offensive action against Iraq at 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, was has terrible, irrevocable 
consequences. There will be thousands of 
casualties, both ours and innocent Arabs. 
Moreover, war in Iraq will provoke resentment 
in the Arab world for a very long time. Most 
importantly, war would seriously jeopardize the 
emerging New World order. That new order 
must be one where peace is the ruling consid- 
eration, one based on law and justice and di- 
plomacy. It cannot be built on the basis of a 
terrible war. We simply must not let this hap- 
pen. This New World order is simply too vital, 
too far reaching, to slip between the cracks of 
a relatively minor confrontation between Mid- 
dle East neighbors. 

Let us seize the moment, Mr. Speaker, let 
us make this the finest moment of this 102d 
Congress. Let us support the President, Mr. 
Speaker, but let us put the interests of all the 
citizens of the United States first. Let us put 
Saddam Hussein оп  notice—firmly апа 
unequivocably—but first let us give sanctions 
a chance to work. That is the prudent thing to 
do, and to that extent | support the Hamilton- 
Gephardt resolution. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Speaker, the question of 
whether to go to war is a most serious matter. 
The decision we are faced with today and to- 
morrow is a decision to commit U.S. forces to 
a war that the U.S. people are divided over. 
We have a very solemn constitutional obliga- 
tion here to debate this matter—as Congress 
appropriately must—and to decide for our- 
selves and on behalf of our constituents what 
the best course of action for our Nation should 
be. The Congress must listen to the President, 
but it also has the constitutional responsibility 
to make an independent judgment. 

To begin with, ! share the repulsion that all 
Members have to the unprovoked invasion of 
Kuwait and to the atrocities that have been 
committed against that nation since August 2. 
| am also sensitive to the dangers that the 
Iraqi military machine poses to the region. The 
international community and certainly all of us 
in Congress agree that Iraq must withdraw 
from Kuwait. Our debate here is over how 
best to accomplish that goal, and whether it 
can be accomplished without resorting to war. 
Because after all, war is—and should—a last 
resort. But let Saddam Hussein make no mis- 
take, he is going to leave Kuwait. 

After considering the excellent arguments 
raised on both sides of this critical question, 
and after listening to the outstanding debate 
here in the House | have decided to support 
the Gephardt-Hamilton resolution to urge con- 
tinuation of the policy of economic and diplo- 
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matic pressure that was originally presented 
by the President last August. The policy of de- 
ploying troops to stop Saddam's aggression, 
to contain him and to apply economic sanc- 
tions against Iraq were overwhelmingly sup- 
ported by the American people. 

It is important to realize that the Gephardt- 
Hamilton resolution explicitly authorizes the 
use of American military force to enforce the 
economic embargo against Iraq, to defend 
Saudi Arabia from direct Iraqi attack and to 
protect American forces in the region. It does 
not rule out authorizing the use of force, if 
necessary, at a later date to force Iraqi troops 
from Kuwait. This resolution simply states that 
continued application of international sanctions 
and diplomatic efforts to pressure Iraqi out of 
Kuwait is the wisest course at this time for our 
Nation and for the Middle East region. 

Congress strongly supported President 
Bush immediately after August 2, in his initial 
decision to deploy troops to the Persian Gulf 
in order to deter further Iraqi aggression. And 
we were united in support of economic sanc- 
tions, which the President said would take 
time to be effective. We were willing to 
demonostrate the patience necessary to con- 
vince Saddam Hussein to understand that he 
had made a serious error. Both the House and 
Senate adopted resolutions by overwhelming 
margins affirming this support. And this policy 
of imposing economic sanctions while provid- 
ing American and Allied Forces to deter fur- 
ther aggression against Saudi Arabia had the 
support of the vast majority of the American 


ople. 

In watching events unfold however, | believe 
that the President made a serious error in an- 
nouncing a fundamental shift in our strategy 
on November 8. Without prior consultation 
with either the Congress or our allies in the 
international! coalition, the President an- 
nounced a doubling of the size of our de- 
ployed military forces in order to provide a 
credible option to launch a military offensive 
against Kuwait. | believe President Bush was 
also misguided in his judgment to impose an 
arbitrary deadline for exercising this military 
option. 

The result is that the burden for this addi- 
tional deployment has fallen disproportionately 
on the United States. Questions have been 
raised about the willingness of some deployed 
allied forces to participate in offensive oper- 
ations. And the united front in the Congress 
and in the country disappeared. 

This debate, and the communications we 
are receiving from our constituents, clearly 
demonstrate that the Nation is divided in its 
determination that a war at this time is either 
justified or required. We are divided on this 
issue. And if there is one lesson we should 
have learned from the tragedy of Vietnam it 
is—as Ross Perot has stated—do not commit 
this Nation to war if the country is not united. 
Until November 8 the American people and 
the Congress met this test, now they do not. 
It would be far better to continue the Presi- 
dent's original policy, at least in the near term. 

The Congress has heard from a wide array 
of "experts" on all aspects of the situation in 
which we find ourselves. While their opinions 
are instructive, they are all inherently specula- 
tion. No one can say with any degree of cer- 
tainty whether economic sanctions will force 
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iraq out of Kuwait, and if so when. We сап, 
however, say with certainty, that they are 
working with unprecedented effectiveness. In 
past circumstances, economic sanctions have 
been judged effective when they resulted in a 
2.5-percent reduction in gross national prod- 
uct. In this case the GNP decline in Iraq is on 
the order of 50 percent, and Senator NUNN 
has estimated they could reach 70 percent. 
Iraq has lost 98 percent of its foreign earnings, 
and 90 percent of its imports have been halt- 
ed. There has been a 40-percent drop in civil- 
ian production. Iraq's hard currency is nearly 
exhausted. Multibillions of dollars іп oil reve- 
nues have been lost. Spare parts for his for- 
eign-built military machine have been termi- 
nated. Saddam Hussein certainly can not be 
enjoying economic sanctions. 

At the same time, no one can say with cer- 
tainty what would happen if there is war. 
There is no shortage of arm chair strategists 
here in Washington, DC. You can find some- 
one with an impressive title to speculate on 
virtually any conceivable military strategy and 
outcome. | don't know if air power alone could 
prevail. | don't know whether the Iraqi Army 
will. give up when confronted with our forces. 
| certainly do not pretend to be able to predict 
the length of the casualty lists. But | do know 
that the toll could be high, involving many 
thousand lives on both sides. The long range 
potential for post war instability is huge. And 
the economic cost would include not just the 
estimated $1 billion a day during the fighting, 
but the devastation that war would produce in 
energy markets that could take the current re- 
cession and plunge us toward depression. 
One clear message that the conflicting public 
opinion polls send is that the American people 
are not prepared to accept heavy casualties to 
restore the Emirate in Kuwait. 

The risks of war should not be borne unless 
we have, in fact, exhausted every reasonable 
avenue to achieve our goals without blood- 
shed. | am not convinced that we have ex- 
hausted all those avenues. | am not convinced 
that time is on the side of Saddam Hussein. 
The United Nations, the European Community, 
and the Arab League are all exploring a diplo- 
matic settlement to this issue. 

І also want to make it clear that should Iraq 
see the error of its ways and agree to honor 
the requirements of U.N. Security Council 
Resolution 678 that we will not immediately 
forget the problems faced in the region. In par- 
ticular, the Iraqi military machine will have to 
be contained and dealt with by the inter- 
national community. But there are economic 
and diplomatic options other than war, includ- 
ing a continuing arms embargo, more aggres- 
sive restrictions on technology transfer, as well 
as negotiated arms reductions on all sides in 
the region that can be pursued. An agreement 
of the coalition arrayed against Iraq to achieve 
a stable security agreement for the region, 
perhaps including a permanent international 
peacekeeping force, is essential. 

It is with disappointment that | cannot sup- 
port the President in his request for immediate 
authorization to use military force in the Per- 
sian Gulf. | am sensitive to the impact this will 
have on his efforts. But | am not convinced 
that failure to attack on January 16 will fatally 
undermine our efforts. In fact, it could provide 
the opportunity that is needed to initiate a new 
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world order demonstrating that the goals of 
the international community can be accom- 
plished without resorting to war. Can anyone 
honestly state that we have exhausted every 
peaceful option? 1 do not think so. 

| also strongly support the Durbin-Bennett 
resolution, clearly expressing the constitutional 
powers and responsibilities that belong to the 
Congress on issues of war and peace. | would 
fervently urge the President to honor the will 
of the Congress, if we do not vote for imme- 
diate authorization of military force in this in- 
stance. To ignore such an action would trigger 
a constitutional crisis that would seriously un- 
dermine any military effort. The President 
must realize that without the support of Con- 
gress and the American people, no policy can 
be sustained. 

At the same time, if the Congress votes to 
authorize the use of military force, ! hope that 
the Members of this body and the Nation as 
a whole will honor the outcome as well and 
unite in support of that decision. If this fateful 
decision is made, the President and our troops 
in the field will have my complete support. But 
| would hope that in any event that the Presi- 
dent would seriously heed the language of the 
Solarz-Michel resolution requiring a certifi- 
cation that all peaceful options have been ex- 
hausted before any military action is begun. 

So at this time, we all hope and pray that 
war can be averted. My vote today is based 
on my conviction that the Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution is truly the last best hope for peace. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, | rise іп sup- 
port of the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution. 

| want to say at the outset that | have the 
greatest respect and personal affection for the 
President—as well as for those closest to him 
in the White House who have been the shap- 
ers of our policy in the gulf since this crisis 
arose. | know that is not relevant to the policy 
matters at hand, but | wanted to say it any- 
way. These are decent and thoughtful men, 
and they are clearly trying to do the very best 
job they can. 

| think all of us feel that way, but as one of 
the couple of dozen or so Members who have 
had the opportunity to meet with the President 
in the White House on a number of occasions 
during the past 3 months, | did want to say 
that we all appreciate that opportunity to have 
had his ear, and to have had that chance to 
exchange views with him. He has reached out 
more than past Presidents to stay in touch 
with the Congress, and to share his concerns 
and his feelings and his intentions with us, 
and | think every one of us appreciates his 
openness and his willingness to do so very 
much. 


Having said that, | must also say that al- 
though virtually every one of us strongly sup- 
ported the President's initial response to Sad- 
dam Hussein's outrageous and brutal aggres- 
sion in Kuwait, some of us have strongly dis- 
agreed with his handling of this matter since 
he changed our policy last fall. 

Back on August 8, President Bush said, 
"The mission of our troops is wholly defensive. 
Hopefully, they will not be needed long. They 
will not initiate hostilities, but they will defend 
themselves, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia and 
other friends in the Persian Gulf." 
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Virtually every one of us supported that 
original policy of the President. And, most of 
us thought that policy was working. 

| believe that Mr. Bush succeeded months 
ago in protecting our vital interests in the gulf. 
We have successfully defended Saudi Arabia 
and the rest of the gulf states, deterred any 
further aggression by Iraq, ensured an ade- 
quate supply of oil at reasonable prices to the 
entire world, and brought about the release of 
all foreigners who wished to leave Kuwait and 
Iraq. 

Our initial modest deployment of troops, and 
our continuing strict enforcement of U.N. eco- 
nomic sanctions against Iraq were proper and 
proportionate responses to Iraq's aggression. 
They were adequate to protect our interests in 
the gulf, and were likely to have a completely 
successful result if applied with patience and 
with perseverance. 

We accomplished these objectives with the 
concerted help of virtually every other nation 
in the world and, during the first few weeks, at 
least, it looked as though only a fraction of the 
troops deployed in the region to achieve our 
objectives there would be U.S. personnel. 

Some time in late October and early No- 
vember, the administration changed its original 
policy. The President announced that we 
would double and then redouble the number 
of U.S. personnel in the region to about 
430,000 in order to ensure, as the President 
himself put it, "an adequate offensive military 
option" to carry out our goals there. 

That critical shift in policy brought about a 
number of changes that were detrimental, 
rather than helpful, to the eventual satisfactory 
outcome of our involvement there. 

It meant that a high proportion of all troops 
would be American—and it remains likely that, 
in the event of hostilities, probably 75 or 80 
percent or more of casualties will be Amer- 
ican. 

It meant that the world would increasingly 
see this as an argument between the United 
States and Iraq, and not as one between the 
entire world and Iraq which is, of course, what 
it is in fact—and should be seen as. 

By unilaterally ratcheting up the level of 
rhetoric and U.S. response, we sent absolutely 
the wrong signal to the rest of the world: That 
we would be happy to do the job for them, 
that we would take care of the problem for 
them. 

And by our scurrying around to get the Unit- 
ed Nations to set a Janaury 15 deadline, and 
by personalizing the confrontation between Mr. 
Bush and Saddam Hussein, and by making it 
more and more evident to the world that we 
were becoming impatient, the United States 
transformed the nature of the confrontation 
and made it more difficult to end it. We were 
no longer giving sanctions a chance. And we 
were ensuring that the sheer number of troops 
we had sent and the deadline we had set 
would themselves dictate our policy—rather 
than the other way around, as it should be. 

Thus, there was, | believe, a better way of 
handling this—at a lower level of bombast and 
bellicosity, with a proportionately lower level of 
American involvement, and in a way that 
would have led us to a solution that did not in- 
volve offensive military action. That better way 
was President Bush's original policy. 
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| had the privilege last month of leading a 
bipartisan group of 19 Members of this House 
to the Persian Gulf. All of us came away with 
a renewed sense of pride and feelings of sup- 
port for our men and women who are there on 
our behalf. 

But as | saw the thousands of troops we 
had sent there and the tens of thousands of 
tons of materie! of all kinds—tanks, planes, 
and supplies of every sort had the recurring 
thought that if we can do what we are doing 
in the Persian Gulf, we can do anything. When 
you see what the United States can do in 
such a short period of time if we only put our 
minds, our hearts, and our resources together, 
it reminds you of what we could be doing here 
at home as well where problems are crying 
out for help. 

It's heartbreaking to realize how much we 
could accomplish here at home if we would 
only try; and its infuriating that we find it so 
easy to act overseas and so difficult to act to 
solve domestic problems. No one denies that 
we have major national interests to tend to in 
the gulf. But from the moment they were iden- 
tified, we have spent whatever sum of money 
is necessary and called up however many 
troops and reservists we need; we acted im- 
mediately, and we have stopped at nothing. 

Grave as this threat by Iraq may be to our 
vital interests as Americans, | can think of a 
dozen other vital interests that matter more in 
the everyday lives of most Americans and are 
more important to the long-term strength and 
security of our Nation—including improving an 
education system that is failing our children; 
reforming a health care system that costs too 
much and helps too few; halting the scourge 
of crime that makes personal security the No. 
1 concern of most of our citizens; and rebuild- 
ing an infrastructure of roads; bridges, and 
other economic supports that has fallen into 
almost total disrepair over the past generation. 

What is it about our interests overseas that 
inspire our President to commit any and every 
thing imaginable to protect them—and to give 
to the many problems we have here at home 
so little interest, money, and leadership? Why 
are we continuing the self-destructive work of 
the 1980's, taking care of everyone else's 
problems in the world, but not our own? 

One additional, ironic, and sad legacy of our 
involvement in the Persian Gulf in a manner 
that was uncalled for, and at a higher cost 
than was necessary, is that the additional bil- 
lions of dollars that this effort will add to our 
national deficit will effectively make it abso- 
lutely impossible for us to even begin to try to 
solve our problems here at home in the imme- 
diate future. 

And, finally, however events unfold in the 
Persian Gulf, two policies must come of this. 
The first must be an effective international un- 
dertaking, most especially with our Western 
European friends and allies, to ensure a strict 
regimen of arms control and limitation of tech- 
nology transfers to the Middle East region— 
and other regions—of the world. Iraq's 
nonconventional arsenal is worrisome and 
threatening not only to its neighbors in the 
Persian Gulf, but also to the entire world. And 
it’s not only Iraq whose weapons capabilities 
should be of concern to us. Syria, too, has so- 
phisticated weapons and a leader who will not 
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hesitate to use them, and there are other ро- 
tential trouble spots in the world as well. 

And the second must be the establishment 
and undertaking of a truly serious and sub- 
stantive national energy program for the Unit- 
ed States. The first two oil crises, in 1973 and 
1979, let to higher prices, long gas lines, dou- 
ble-digit inflation here at home, and recession 
around much of the world. 

This crisis may be leading us to war—and 
the loss of American lives, as well as $30 bil- 
lion or more in direct costs, higher oil prices, 
and the worldwide havoc it has already 


We have got to care about American lives, 
and the well-being of our people enough to 
ensure that our national interests can never 
again be so seriously threatened by turmoil in 
the Persian Gulf. If we do not tend to these 
problems, if we do not lead international ef- 
forts to stem the flow of sophisticated arms 
and technology to the Middle East, and lessen 
our reliance on overseas supplies of oil, then 
all of the money, the hard work, and the lives 
that may be lost—we pray that none are—will 
all have been in vain. 

The question before us now is this: Are we 
bound to support our President, should we 
support our President, when he has moved us 
unwisely to the brink of war—when pursuit of 
his original policy, which had already achieved 
almost all of our important goals, would have 
continued to serve our interests well at a 
much lower cost in dollars and a very much 
lower risk of loss of lives? 

As one of the small group of Members who 
sat in meetings with the President over the 
last 3 months, as a Member who has no 
doubts about the strength and the sincerity of 
the President's convictions about the policy he 
is pursuing, this gentleman finds himself want- 
ing very much to be supportive of Mr. Bush. 

But | feel much more strongly that we 
should not—we must not—let our desire to 
support our President in a time of crisis over- 
rule our judgment about the wisdom of author- 
izing the President to go to war. 

Is war really necessary? 

The answer is clearly, no. 

We have already stopped Iraqi aggression; 
we аге punishing Iraq; we have already estab- 
lished the lesson that aggression does not 
pay. 

And we have done all this—and have every 
prospect of achieving our final goal of evicting 
Iraq from Kuwait, without resorting to war. 

Sanctions are working, and will succeed in 
weakening Saddam considerably if we are pa- 
tient. We have succeeded in cutting off Iraq's 
oil exports, almost its entire source of income; 
that has reduced Iraq's GNP by 50 percent, 
and will reduce it by 70 percent in the near fu- 
ture. Sanctions will weaken lraq's military са- 
pability as shortages of spare parts and need- 
ed materiel develop. 

As someone who has had regular briefings 
on the Persian Gulf crisis from the intelligence 
community. | must tell you that | am perplexed 
about the administration’s eagerness to aban- 
don a good policy that was working. | am ab- 
solutely convinced that continued application 
of international economic sanctions will force 
Iraq out of Kuwait. We must give this policy a 
chance to work. 
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The case for war in the gulf is very weak in- 
deed, and is driven mainly by our own mis- 
taken policy of forcing the issue unnecessarily 
by our huge and uncalled-for military buildup, 
and our setting of a deadline that makes suc- 
cessful diplomacy very, very difficult. 

Since we have achieved most of our original 
objectives, and since our remaining major goal 
is achievable with patience and by continuing 
to enforce the sanctions, we have no right, in 
my opinion, to put American lives at risk. 

We are now voting on whether to send 
American men and women to war. 

My own personal criterion for making such 
a decision is this: Is this a cause for which | 
believe my own sons and daughter should be 
sent to war? And my answer to that question 
is clearly no—for the reasons | have just 
given. 

And if | would not want my own children to 
be sent to this war, then | shall not vote to 
send other parents’ children to this war—be- 
cause | believe that our Nation's vital interests 
have already been protected, and will ulti- 
mately be far better protected if we do not go 
to war. 

Mr. Speaker, | strongly urge my colleagues 
to vote for the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution, 
and against the Michel-Solarz resolution. With 
patient, steady application of sanctions, and 
with continued diplomacy, we will succeed in 
achieving the last of our objectives—the with- 
drawal of Iraq from Kuwait—and we will avoid 
the completely unnecessary loss of American 
lives. 

Mr. JONTZ. Mr. Speaker, let me make five 
points with which | believe most Americans 
agree: 

First, we should avoid a war in the Middle 
East if we can; 

Second, if we have to go to war to achieve 
our objectives in the Middle East, we must; 

Third, if we go to war, we must and will fight 
to win and win decisively and quickly; 

Fourth, our Nation should stand together 
and if we end up sending troops into combat 
to resolve the Middle East conflict, we must 
support them in every way possible; and 

Fifth, we are assuming these burdens be- 
cause of our position of world leadership, but 
our allies who stand as much to gain or more 
than we do from successful resolution of the 
gulf crisis ought to be paying their fair share— 
and they aren't. 

That being said, let me share what 1 believe 
are the disagreements in the current debate. | 
heard these disagreements when | traveled 
through the Fifth District earlier this week to 
solicit my constituents' views on what course 
of action our Nation ought to take; | have 
heard these same disagreements these past 2 
days as the issue has been debated on the 
floor of the House and Senate. 

First, there are different opinions about 
whether sanctions, diplomacy, and inter- 
national pressure have been successful or can 
be successful. Some say these methods have 
failed, and will fail, or will be successful only 
with the immediate threat of war. This group 
says attack now; give the President the bless- 
ings of the Congress to proceed with force on 
January 15. Others say that sanctions have 
worked—we isolated Iraq, we won release of 
the hostages—and if they are continued, they 
might bring enough pressure to bear on Sad- 
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dam Hussein that means can be found to re- 
solve the crisis without war. This group says 
be patient; that 5 months of embargo and 6 
hours of dialoq are not enough to accomplish 
resolution of the Middle East issues through 
peaceful means; that we should exhaust all 
options before risking American lives. 

There is also disagreement about what 
steps will allow us to maintain and strengthen 
the international coalition now opposing Iraq, 
and lead to the long-term stability of the Mid- 
dle East which is the most important of our 
objectives. 

Some say that we cannot hold the coalition 
together if we do not attack; that there is no 
way the issue can be settled peacefully which 
will lead to long-term stability in the Middle 
East. Others say that the surest way to splin- 
ter the alliance of nations aligned against Iraq 
is for us to use force prematurely, and that ef- 
forts to resolve the issues by force if not nec- 
essary will lead to increased instability and 
more bloody conflict in the future. 

We may need to go to war. If we fight, we 
must support our troops 100 percent and be 
united in our determination to finish the war 
quickly and with complete victory. But | will 
vote for the Hamilton resolution and against 
the Solarz resolution because | believe that 
there is still a possibility that diplomacy and 
sanctions can work. | don't want to risk Amer- 
ican lives and drain the American treasury if 
our allies aren't willing to do their share in 
shouldering the burden. 

The Netherlands, which receives 100 per- 
cent if its oil from the Persian Gulf, has not 
contributed any military or financial support to 
our mission in the Persian Gulf. Japan, which 
receives 63 percent of its oil from the region, 
has sent no troops to the gulf, and offered just 
$4 billion to an engagement that will cost an 
estimated $30 billion before one shot is fired. 
France, Spain, and Italy, all rely extensively on 
the Persian Gulf for their energy needs, but 
have yet to give a cent to what is supposed 
to be an international effort. 

Finally, Saudi Arabia, the nation which has 
the most at stake in the conflict, has profited 
to the tune of $9 billion as a result of the 
sharp increase in oil prices that we Americans 
have been paying at the pump for 6 months. 
They're continuing to line their pockets at the 
rate of $143 million a day, yet they have 
turned over just $1 billion of their windfall— 
much of which has come from American wal- 
lets—to the military effort. 

As long as there is some hope that contin- 
ued sanctions and negotiations can bring 
about a peaceful resolution of the Persian Gulf 
conflict, and until our allies back up their 
words with action, we should not risk the lives 
of the young men and women who are serving 
their country in the Middle East. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people and the vast majority of 
the world community share a single, 
unequivocal goal in resolving the crisis 
confronting us today in the Middle 
East. We seek the withdrawal of the ar- 
mies of Iraq from Kuwait and the res- 
toration of Kuwait to its previous con- 
dition. However, in deciding how to 
achieve this goal, the citizens of our 
Nation, and of the world, are not 
speaking with one voice. The great 
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question facing Congress is how to 
achieve our goal without needlessly 
sacrificing the lives of the men and 
women in our Armed Forces and with- 
out sacrificing the values that make 
our country strong. 

There are causes for which fighting 
and dying are worthwhile and nec- 
essary. Wisdom lies in knowing when 
to fight, when to ask young men and 
women to die. Today, I believe wisdom 
lies in patience and in resolve. We must 
resolve as à nation and as a global 
community to not respond to brute 
force with further violence until every 
avenue for а peaceful solution has been 
explored. We must be patient, and 
allow sanctions to have their full ef- 
fect. 

I believe our President is willing to 
risk too much too soon. The costs of an 
armed conflict with Iraq are great. 
Thousands of our own men and women 
face death and serious injury, while 
tens of thousands of civilians could be 
killed. Already in а recession, our 
economy will be devastated not only by 
skyrocketing oil prices but by the addi- 
tional taxes which our citizens would 
have to pay in order to finance à war 
with Iraq. The entire Middle East 
would be destabilized, particularly if 
Iraq follows through with its promise 
to attack Israel. Few have even consid- 
ered the long-term environmental 
problems associated with fires from ig- 
nited oil fields, which could burn for 
years and darken the skies across the 
region. 

The situation we currently face in 
the Middle East—with all its potential 
risks and costs—calls out for strong ef- 
forts for a nonviolent solution. Such a 
solution is possible. World opinion is 
strong and unified and economic sanc- 
tions against Iraq are clearly working. 
With such great risks associated with 
violence in this situation, does not the 
sane, moral choice lie in patience and 
diplomacy? 

There may come а time when mili- 
tary force clearly becomes our only op- 
tion. At that time I have no doubt that 
the Congress and the American people 
would approve of our Armed Forces 
joining à truly multinational military 
force to remove Iraqi troops from Ku- 
wait. However, until that day arrives, I 
favor President Bush's original strat- 
egy: economic sanctions, patience, the 
development of a multinational mili- 
tary force for deterrence, and diplo- 
macy. 

The Hamilton-Gephardt resolution, 
which I will support, authorizes the 
President to use military force to de- 
fend our soldiers and to sustain the 
U.N. embargo against Iraq. This resolu- 
tion tells the President that sanctions 
and diplomatic efforts to make Iraq 
leave Kuwait are the wisest choices at 
this time. This resolution also states 
that at any time the Congress will re- 
consider a new request from the Presi- 
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dent for a declaration of war or author- 
ization to use military force. 

Let Saddam Hussein make no mis- 
take: We in this country are of one 
mind. He must withdraw his armies 
from Kuwait. Regardless of whether 
that end will be achieved peacefully or 
at tremendous cost to Iraq and the rest 
of the world community, it will be 
achieved. 

My hope is that we in this body will 
exercise the resolve and wisdom which 
this situation demands. We have the 
strength to be patient. We have the re- 
sponsibility to respect the lives of the 
men and women we sent to the Middle 
East. And we have the chance, still, to 
achieve a peaceful solution to this con- 
flict. 

As many others have said on this 
floor, a peaceful solution can be ob- 
tained only if we couple our resolve, as 
indicated by our economic sanctions 
backed by overwhelming military 
force, with a flexible and enlightened 
negotiating position. So far what we 
have lacked is such a negotiating posi- 
tion. Six hours spent telling the For- 
eign Minister of Iraq how we will de- 
stroy his country is not an adequate 
position. 

If the President is sincere in his com- 
mitment to a new world order, and I 
believe he is, he should begin now to 
demonstrate that commitment. The 
greatest weakness in our present posi- 
tion, and one which could lead to the 
rapid deterioration of our multi- 
national alliance over time, is the ap- 
pearance that it is a U.S.-dominated 
military adventure aimed at shoring up 
the Western industrial nations interest 
in mideast oil resources. We can argue 
as long as we will that we are really 
engaged in a crusade to protect human 
rights and the rule of law in the world, 
but our past deeds belie our protesta- 
tions. 

Over a generation the United States 
and the Soviets have joined to emas- 
culate the United Nations and multi- 
national peacekeeping because we pre- 
ferred a bipolar world dominated by 
the two super-powers. We revelled in 
proxy wars around the globe and re- 
jected overtures from the United Na- 
tions or other sources to resolve them 
peacefully. No tyrant was too irra- 
tional, cruel, or unjust to his people to 
be denied our aid and friendship if he 
stood with us in our holy war against 
the global Communist conspiracy. Arab 
and Moslem nations were measured not 
by their needs or by the quality of 
their commitment to justice and de- 
mocracy but by their subservience to 
the U.S. views of the cold war. 

The Arab nations know this history 
well. They know that many of the 
problems of the Mideast today are the 
legacy of irresponsible Western colo- 
nialism of the last century. They also 
know that they have a great challenge 
before them to rise above this history 
and to create a new and more just soci- 
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ety based upon the best of Moslem his- 
tory, cultures, and religion, but open 
to the benefits available from the judi- 
cious use of Western industrial culture. 

If we expect a new world order to 
emerge from the current confrontation 
with Saddam Hussein, we must start 
now to involve the Arab nations in de- 
termining the future of their region. A 
coalition of Arab leaders should be con- 
ducting negotiations with Hussein, 
under the auspices of the U.N. Security 
Counsel and backed by the commit- 
ment of U.S. resources. The military 
forces arrayed against Iraq should be 
guided by an international joint com- 
mand with highly visible Arab com- 
manders. President Bush and Secretary 
Baker should adopt a posture of great- 
er respect for the Arab nation and the 
Moslem world. An attitude of appro- 
priate humility because of our past 
sins, and of greater sincerity in ad- 
dressing this vision thing" of a new 
world order would help create the set- 
ting for a post-crisis approach to a 
wide range of Mid-East problems. 

I believe that a nation such as Iraq 
which can and has sustained a million 
casualties in a border dispute with a 
neighboring Moslem nation—Iran— 
could in all likelihood accept far great- 
er casualties against an infidel force 
invading the holy places of Islam. I la- 
ment this prospective loss of Moslem 
lives as much as I do the corresponding 
loss of U.S. lives. Both losses are irra- 
tional, unnecessary, and unproductive 
in reaching lasting solutions to real 
problems. 

So I beg the President, with respect 
and humility, to consider now the need 
to create a new atmosphere in this 
time of crisis. Take some brave new 
steps to change the framework of nego- 
tiations. Do not retreat from our core 
position, but be more sensitive to a 
larger set of core issues. The American 
people and the world will respect such 
leadership. You will then truly be able 
to say that you are helping to shape a 
new world order. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remaining time on this side to the 
distinguished Speaker of the House, 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
FOLEY]. 
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Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take the 
well in what wil be an unusual and 
only occasional circumstance, to speak 
to my colleagues as a Member rather 
than as the Speaker. But as I leave the 
chair and come to the well, I hope I 
may for just a moment speak to you as 
the Speaker, and tell you that I think 
this general debate—the longest in the 
modern history of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, extending over 20 hours— 
has done great credit to each Member 
who has spoken to the House, to all 
those who have taken opposing and dif- 
ficult views, and in the highest tradi- 
tion of this body fulfills our constitu- 
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tional responsibilities and our obliga- 
tions to those Americans for whom we 
stand and speak. 

But I would not feel it right to stand 
behind the usual custom of the Speaker 
not to vote and not to speak on а ques- 
tion of this importance. I do not ask 
anyone to follow me, but I do feel the 
need to explain to my constituents, to 
those who have sent me here, why I 
will cast а vote for the Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution and against the 
Michel-Solarz resolution. 

I wil vote this way not because I do 
not have the greatest respect for those 
who take an opposing view. I do. And I 
know what a difficult choice this is for 
each of us. I will not go over the argu- 
ments again. They have been articu- 
lated so well and so ably on both sides. 

But let me suggest what this debate 
is not about. It is not about a lack of 
determination to see Saddam Hussein, 
а brutal dictator who has taken а 
country by force and violence and 
holds it today, removed from Kuwait. 
We will not permit him to stay. We are 
committed to his removal. 

This debate is not about who sup- 
ports the President of the United 
States and who does not. I honor and 
respect the President. I know his deter- 
mination and I also know the awful 
loneliness and terrible consequence of 
the decisions that he must make. 

In а letter to Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison wrote that, 

The Constitution supposes what the his- 
tory of all governments demonstrate, that 
the Executive із the branch * * * most іпбег- 
ested in war, and most prone to it. It has ac- 
cordingly * * * vested the question of war in 
the legislature. 

I do not believe that the President 
wants war. I believe that he devoutly 
wishes peace and will continue to hope 
and work for it. But it is wrong to sug- 
gest that we who have taken our own 
oath can burden him further by giving 
to him alone the responsibility that 
also must be ours today. We must 
share in this decision. We have been 
elected to do it. The Constitution man- 
dates it, and we would shirk our duty if 
we easily acquiesce in what the Presi- 
dent decides. That is unfair to him, as 
it is to our constituents and to our re- 
sponsibilities. 

The President deserves, more than 
any single person in this country, not 
our agreement given casually or auto- 
matically, but our informed and con- 
scientious judgment. And each Member 
Should strive to give that to the Presi- 
dent and the country today. 

This debate is not about who sup- 
ports our troops. We hear constant ref- 
erences that they are eager, almost 
anxious to fight and to sacrifice and 
perhaps to die. And I must say a re- 
spectful thank God. Thank God we 
have young men and women who are so 
committed to this country, to its val- 
ues, and to its service that they are 
ready to lay down their very lives for 
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it, and for their fellow citizens. That is 
а tremendous gift to this country. And 
each of us who has seen our troops in 
the field, our young men and women, 
and noted their morale and enthu- 
siasm, and, as I say, even eagerness, 
ought not just respect and thank them 
for it; we have a duty not to rush them 
into an early and precipitous war as а 
way of recognizing their willingness to 
make that sacrifice. 

This debate is not about supporting 
the coalition that the President has so 
successfully organized. It is not about 
supporting the United Nations that has 
а new and revived role in promoting 
international order. 

It is not about standing with our al- 
lies. All of those things can be done in 
support of the Hamilton-Gephardt reso- 
lution. 

The debate is not about the use of 
force. Force is being used every day. 
Ships are being stopped. Iraq is being 
surrounded, its military potential has 
been hedged. We only reserve the right 
to give final approval to the President 
to initiate the maximum offensive 
force in our command, the terrible, ter- 
rible force that this country has the 
power to inflict. 

Eight years ago, in the 98th Congress, 
this House was asked to adopt a resolu- 
tion providing for the continued peace- 
keeping presence of U.S. marines and 
other servicemen in Lebanon. The 
Speaker of the House, Thomas P. 
O'Neil, took the well and asked all 
Members to support the President's re- 
quest that we should continue the 
American peacekeeping presence іп 
Lebanon. I voted for that resolution. I 
regret that vote today, not because one 
could not honorably support such a res- 
olution; not because I wanted to back 
the President or I wanted to stand firm 
with the leadership on both sides of the 
aisle. Those were all decent reasons. I 
regret that vote today not just be- 
cause, as we all regret, 300 marines lost 
their lives. I regret it also because I 
cast that vote feeling doubtful, uncer- 
tain, unwilling to commit myself fully 
to its consequence. And those who be- 
lieve that the President must now be 
armed with what unquestionably—as 
DANTE FASCELL во honorably and can- 
didly has told this House—is the vir- 
tual declaration of war, should not 
hesitate to vote that way, should not 
hesitate to give him that power. 

But let me suggest to you one thing. 
Do not do it under the notion that you 
merely hand him another diplomatic 
tool, another arrow in the quiver of 
economic and international leverage. 
The President has signaled no doubt 
about this. He has said again and again 
that, if given the power, he may well 
use it, perhaps sooner than we realize. 
If that is your judgment, vote honor- 
ably and calmly and securely. 

But if you feel that more can be 
done; if you feel that the sanctions 
have not yet wasted their opportunity; 
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if you believe that Saddam Hussein is 
growing weaker every day under their 
impression; if you believe the inter- 
national coalition will hold; if you be- 
lieve that this Nation’s leadership is 
best expressed in this body and in the 
other body, and in the coalition of con- 
stitutional consent, then vote for Ham- 
ilton-Gephardt. 

But however you vote, as the major- 
ity leader has said, let us come to- 
gether after the vote with the notion 
that we are Americans here, not Demo- 
crats and not Republicans, all anxious 
to do the best for our country, without 
recrimination as to motive, without 
anything but the solemn pride that on 
this great decision day we voted as our 
conscience and judgment told us we 
Should. And though our opinion may 
change over years, we will then not 
bear the burden of а harsh judgment on 
our honor and our actions at this mo- 
ment. 

And though I too was raised in a tra- 
dition that honored silent and private 
prayer, I offer à public prayer for this 
House, for all of us, for the Congress, 
for our President—and he is our Presi- 
dent—and for the American people, 
particularly those young Americans 
who stand willing to make the supreme 
Sacrifice. May God bless us and guide 
us and help us in the fateful days that 
lie ahead. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered on the 
concurrent resolution. 

The question is on the concurrent 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a recorded vote. 
А recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 183, noes 250, 
not voting 2, as follows: 


[Roll No. 8] 

AYES—183 
Abercrombie Costello Foley 
Alexander Cox (IL) Ford (MI) 
Andrews (ME) Coyne Ford (TN) 
Annunzio de la Garza Frank (MA) 
Anthony DeFazio Gaydos 
Applegate DeLauro Gejdenson 
Atkins Dellums Gephardt 
AuCoin Dicks Gibbons 
Beilenson Dixon Gordon 
Bennett Donnelly Gray 
Bonior Dooley Guarini 
Boucher Dorgan (ND) Hall (OH) 
Boxer Downey Hamilton 
Brown Durbin Hayes (IL) 
Bruce Dwyer Hefner 
Bryant Early Hertel 
Bustamante Hochbrueckner 
Cardin Edwards (CA) Horn 
Carr English Hoyer 
Clay Espy Jacobs 
Coleman (TX) Evans Jefferson 
Collins (IL) Fazio Jenkins 
Collins (MI) Feighan Johnson (SD) 
Conte Flake Johnston 
Conyers Foglietta Jontz 
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Andrews (TX) 


Campbell (CO) 


Murphy 
Nagle 
Natcher 

Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Nowak 

Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olin 

Owens (NY) 
Owens (UT) 
Panetta 
Payne (NJ) 
Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 
Perkins 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
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Torres 


Jones (GA) 
Kasich 


McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
Meyers 

Michel 

Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Molinari 
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Paxon Schaefer Tanner 
Payne (VA) Schiff Tauzin 
Petri Schulze Taylor (NC) 
Pickett Sensenbrenner Thomas (CA) 
Porter Shaw Thomas (GA) 
Pursell Thomas (WY) 
Quillen Shuster Thornton 
Rahall Sisisky Torricelli 
Ramstad Skeen Upton 
Ravenel Skelton Valentine 
Ray Slattery Vander Jagt 
Regula Slaughter (VA) Volkmer 
Rhodes Smith (IA) Vucanovich 
Ridge Smith (NJ) Walker 
Rinaldo Smith (OR) Walsh 
Ritter Smith (TX) Weber 
Roberts Snowe Weldon 
Solarz Whitten 

Rohrabacher Solomon Wilson 
Ros-Lehtinen Spence Wolf 
Rostenkowski Spratt Wylie 

th Stearns Young (AK) 
Roukema Stenholm Young (FL) 
Rowland Stump Zeliff 
Santorum Sundquist Zimmer 
Sarpalius Swett 
Saxton Tallon 

NOT VOTING—2 

Dymally Udall 

So the concurrent resolution was not 
agreed to. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


П 1330 
AUTHORIZING USE OF U.S. ARMED FORCES PUR- 

SUANT TO U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLU- 

TION 678 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to section 4 
of House Resolution 27, it is now in 
order to consider the joint resolution 
printed in section 3 of House Report 
102-1 by, and if offered by, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] or 
his disignee. 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Illinois rise? 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to House Resolution 27, I offer the bi- 
partisan joint resolution sponsored by 
myself and the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLARZ], 
whose extraordinary work in putting 
together this very unique and unprece- 
dented coalition has to be publicly ap- 
plauded, and I know, greatly appre- 
ciated by the President. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time be controlled, 20 
minutes by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SOLARZ] and 10 minutes by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

H.J. RES. 77 

Whereas, the Government of Iraq without 
provocation invaded and occupied the terri- 
tory of Kuwait on August 2, 1990; and 

Whereas, both the House of Representa- 
tives (in H.J. Res. 658 of the 101st Congress) 
and the Senate (in S. Con. Res. 147 of the 
10180 Congress) have condemned Iraq's inva- 
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sion of Kuwait and declared their support for 
international action to reverse Iraq's aggres- 
sion; and 

Whereas, Iraq's conventional, chemical, bi- 
ological, and nuclear weapons and ballistic 
missile programs and its demonstrated will- 
ingness to use weapons of mass destruction 
pose a grave threat to world peace; and 

Whereas, the international community has 
demanded that Iraq withdraw uncondition- 
ally and immediately from Kuwait and that 
Kuwait's independence and legitimate gov- 
ernment be restored; and 

Whereas, the U.N. Security Council repeat- 
edly affirmed the inherent right of individ- 
ual or collective self-defense in response to 
the armed attack by Iraq against Kuwait in 
accordance with Article 51 of the U.N. Char- 
ter; and 

Whereas, in the absence of full compliance 
by Iraq with its resolutions, the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council in Resolution 678 has authorized 
member states of the United Nations to use 
all necessary means, after January 15, 1991, 
to uphold and implement all relevant Secu- 
rity Council resolutions and to restore inter- 
national peace and security in the area; and 

Whereas, Iraq has persisted in its illegal 
occupation of, and brutal aggression against 
Kuwait: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This joint resolution may be cited as the 
"Authorization for Use of military Force 
Against Iraq Resolution." 

SEC. 2. AUTHORIZATION FOR USE OF UNITED 
STATES ARMED FORCES. 

(а) AUTHORIZATION.—The President is au- 
thorized, subject to subsection (b), to use 
United States Armed Forces pursuant to 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 
678 (1990) in order to achieve implementation 
of Security Council Resolutions 660, 661, 662, 
664, 665, 666,667, 669, 670, 674, and 677. 

(b) REQUIREMENT FOR DETERMINATION THAT 
USE OF MILITARY FORCE IS NECESSARY.—Be- 
fore exercising the authority granted in sub- 
section (a), the President shall make avail- 
able to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the President pro tempore 
of the Senate his determination that— 

(1) the United States has used all appro- 
priate diplomatic and other peaceful means 
to obtain compliance by Iraq with the United 
Nations Security Council resolutions cited in 
subsection (a); and 

(2) that those efforts have not been and 
would not be successful in obtaining such 
compliance. 

(с) WAR POWER RESOLUTION REQUIRE- 
MENTS.— 

(1) SPECIFIC STATUTORY AUTHORIZATION.— 
Consistent with section 8(a)(1) of the War 
Powers Resolution, the Congress declares 
that this section is intended to constitute 
specific statutory authorization within the 
meaning of section 5(b) of the War Powers 
Resolution. 

(2) APPLICABILITY OF OTHER  REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—Nothing in this resolution super- 
sedes any requirement of the War Powers 
Resolution. 

SEC, 3. REPORTS TO CONGRESS 

At least once every 60 days, the President 
shall submit to the Congress a summary on 
the status of efforts to obtain compliance by 
Iraq with the resolutions adopted by the 
United Nations Security Council in response 
to Iraq’s aggression. 


Mr. MICHEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
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that the joint resolution be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the rule, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MICHEL] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes and a Member opposed will be rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I have а 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
State his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the gentleman from Illinois asked 
unanimous consent to yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will speci- 
fy that under the unanimous-consent 
request, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SOLARZ] will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] will be rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Тһе Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT]. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes in opposition to 
the resolution. 

Тһе Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLARZ]. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. FASCELL], the very distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to begin 
with an observation that I think all of 
us share. 

I have been here a few years, and for 
those of you who are serving for the 
first time, let me tell you that what 
you have witnessed has been a proud 
moment in the democratic process and 
in this legislative body. I am proud of 
my Speaker and my leader and the 
leader on the Republican side and my 
colleagues in what has been character- 
ized, rightly so, as historic debate. 

I want to express appreciation to 
those who had the resolve to start the 
movement to say that the Congress of 
the United States ought to share in the 
responsibility in a major decision of 
this kind and who made it possible to 
have a vote prior to the U.N. mandated 
deadline. Those colleagues deserve a 
great deal of credit for insisting on 
maintaining and preserving the con- 
stitutional process and to exercise our 
responsibility in a timely fashion. 

Our leadership on both sides needs to 
be commended and congratulated for 
the fact that they together, without re- 
gard to political considerations, made 
it possible for us to participate in the 
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debate on this matter and for the con- 
sideration of fulfilling our constitu- 
tional responsibilities. The American 
people owe all of them an everlasting 
debt of gratitude. 

As chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I take special pride in the 
fact that members of our committee 
were especially effective in the presen- 
tation of this awesome issue to the 
American people and to the Congress of 
the United States. Mr. HAMILTON, the 
distinguished chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Europe and the Middle 
East, presented one point of view, 
along with our distinguished majority 
leader, Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. SOLARZ, the 
distinguished chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs, presented a second view, along 
with my distinguished colleague the 
ranking Republican, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD]. We 
worked together in order to consider 
and fashion some of the points and the 
actual language that is before you 
today. These Members and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs did so in 
order that we would have a clear de- 
bate in this House on this subject and 
the American people could see how our 
judgment is being made. 
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I have never been prouder of the ef- 
fort which was made by my colleagues 
on the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
on both sides of the aisle, for their par- 
ticipation in this debate. Make no mis- 
take, my friends, that what you are 
doing here and what you have been 
doing is fulfilling, to the ultimate, the 
constitutional responsibility that you 
were elected to fulfill and that you 
swore to uphold. 

That is what you are doing. And 
when you vote on this resolution, one 
way or the other, yes or no, make no 
mistake about your actions, you are 
voting to empower the President to use 
the awesome military force of the 
United States in a manner that is nec- 
essary, to secure the peace. 

There is no doubt about it. There is 
no tomorrow about this decision. It is 
a decision which you must make today, 
not tomorrow. When you here make 
the decision to authorize the use of 
military force, you are telling the 
Commander in Chief to implement that 
authority, and make no mistake about 
that. 

There is nothing to this arugument 
that, ‘‘Well, he is going to implement 
it at his discretion." He is the Com- 
mander in Chief. He will carry it out. 
You are not going to tell him in the 
resolution how or when to actually do 
it, like 9 o'clock in the morning or 
with six tanks or whatever. 

He is required under the Constitution 
to carry out the responsibility as laid 
down in this resolution, which says: 

Mr. President, exhaust all diplomatic 
means, report to the Congress you have done 
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everything you know how to do, and then if 
you have to use military authority, we want 
you to know that this resolution empowers 
you to use that force.” 


There is no question about coming 
back tomorrow or next week or that 
you in some way have ducked this deci- 
sion. 

With regard to the constitutional re- 
sponsibilities, let me make a few 
points and read to you from the case of 
Mitchell v. Laird, 488 FEd. 2d, 611. I will 
insert the entire case into the RECORD, 
and I wil add to my remarks in the 
RECORD additional related material. 

The prevailing opinion in this case, 
1973, Mitchell versus Laird: 

Any attempt to require a declaration of 
war as the only permissible form of assent 
might involve unforeseeable domestic and 
international consequences, without any ob- 
vious compensating advantages other than & 
formal declaration of war does have special 
solemnity and does present to the legislature 
an unambiguous choice. While those advan- 
tages are not negligible, we deem it а politi- 
cal question or, to phrase it more accurately, 
& discretionary matter for Congress to decide 
in which form, if any, it will give its consent 
to war. That is, we regard the Constitution 
as contemplating various forms of congres- 
sional assent, and we do not find any author- 
ity in the courts to require Congress to em- 
ploy one rather than another form. 

Mr. Speaker, I cite that simply to 
point out that every element of the 
Constitution will be fulfilled as you 
vote on this issue. 

The Congress of the United States, if 
this resolution is approved, is giving 
its assent; it is providing the author- 
ity, the legal basis for the President to 
exercise that authority. And it is to his 
credit that the President of the United 
States sent a letter and a request to 
Congress, which will also be inserted 
into the RECORD in full, saying: 

I ask the people of the United States and 
the Congress of the United States to give 
their assent at this time. 

And that is what we will be doing 
when you vote on this. And because of 
the facts that are before us now, be- 
cause of the situation that exists, I 
have determined that I must support 
this request, and I intend to do so. And 
that is the reason I am a consponsor of 
the pending resolution. I trust in your 
very considered and deliberate judg- 
ment you will decide likewise. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of House Joint 
Resolution 62 which addresses the single 
most important issue that can ever confront 
this institution—the question of war and 
peace. 

| support a peaceful settlement that secures 
Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait. Right now is our 
last, best chance to achieve it. The way to do 
it is to give Saddam Hussein a clear message 
that the American people support the United 
Nations, their President, and the 500,000 
troops representing 28 nations in the Saudi 
desert. 

It was the brutal crushing of Kuwait that 
brought us to this point. If there is to be war, 
only one individual will have caused it—Sad- 
dam Hussein—and he can restore peace by 
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moving his troops out of Kuwait and settle his 
differences in a peaceful manner. 

This crisis that confronts our Nation, and in- 
deed the global community today is a chal- 
lenge to the hopes and aspirations of the en- 
tire world. With the end of the cold war, we 
entered a period of hope, promise, and yes, 
peril. That peril is clearly illustrated by Iraq's 
brutal and naked aggression against its small- 
er neighbor and former ally, Kuwait. It is clear- 
ly illustrated by Iraq's taking of thousands of 
hostages and by its threatening to unleash ter- 
rorist death squads against its enemies. These 
actions fly in the face of all norms of inter- 
national law, the principles upon which the 
United Nations was founded, and our aspira- 
tions for the world of the future. 

This ominous trend must be brought to an 
end. 

House Joint Resolution 62 is the result of 
long and extensive deliberations and consulta- 
tions between the bipartisan membership of 
Congress that supports its adoption and that 
of the President directly. These discussions 
and negotiations have taken place since the 
August 2 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. The sup- 
porters of this resolution believe that it is time 
for the Congress to speak up and exert its 
will—one way or another. 

1 would urge my colleagues to carefully ex- 
amine the content of this resolution. Simply 
stated, this resolution gives conditional ap- 
proval for the use of U.S. military force pursu- 
ant to U.N. Security Council Resolution 678 
which embodies the achievement of imple- 
mentation of 11 previously passed Security 
Council Resolutions—660, 661, 662, 664, 665, 
666, 667, 669, 670, 674, and 677—which im- 
pose international economic sanctions and re- 
quire withdrawal of Iraqi forces from occupied 
Kuwait. House Joint Resolution 62 does not 
endorse any future actions which may be ap- 
proved by the Security Council. That judg- 
ment, that potential future judgment, is re- 
served for Congress at that time. In other 
words, our options, our future options—those 
of Congress—have been preserved. 

House Joint Resolution 62 authorizes the 
use of U.S. Armed Forces pursuant to U.N. 
Resolution 678 and other congressionally 
mandated conditions. This authority is condi- 
tional upon the reporting requirements of sec- 
tion 1(b) which stipulate that the United States 
has used all diplomatic and other peaceful 
means to obtain Iraqi compliance with, and im- 
plementation of the 12 previously passed U.N. 
Security Council resolutions. In addition, the 
President must assure Congress through this 
report that those efforts have not and would 
not be successful in achieving Iraqi compli- 
ance with those same Security Council resolu- 
tions. Finally, this joint resolution mandates an 
additional requirement upon the President to 
report to Congress at least once every 60 
days on the status of efforts to obtain Iraqi 

with those Security Council resolu- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 62 mandates 
real requirements upon the President to com- 
ply with congressional concerns before exer- 
cising the use of military force. 

House Joint Resolution 62 authorizes the 
conditional approval for the use of military 
force. This affirms the constitutional authorities 
and responsibilities that are granted solely to 
Congress on the issue of war and peace. 
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More importantly, this joint resolution offers 
Members of Congress a clear-cut choice. 

That of authorizing the potential use of mili- 
tary force in order to achieve a peaceful solu- 
tion to this crisis. It is a choice of yes or no. 
This joint resolution contains no figleaf or hid- 
den agenda. It is straight forward. It offers us 
the opportunity to make the simple judgment 
in favor of, or opposition to the use of military 
force in confronting the crisis before us. Sim- 
ply stated, this joint resolution reaffirms the 
principles of shared powers on matters of war 
and peace as reflected in the Constitution, as 
well as that of the War Powers Resolution. 

| would also note that this resolution while 
not using the constitutional language, is the 
legal and practical equivalent thereof and 
meets all the constitutional tests. (Mitchell v. 
Laird (488 F.2nd 611 (1973.)) This is equiva- 
lent to a conditional declaration of war—condi- 
tional upon the requirements of House Joint 
Resolution 62, the implementation of this reso- 
lution by the President and the constitutional 
obligations of the President. 

| believe that this resolution will reduce the 
likelihood of war by convincing Saddam Hus- 
sein that American and international resolve is 
steadfast and unwavering. 

Accordingly, passage of this conditional au- 
thority is the best means by which to avoid 
war and compel Saddam Hussein to leave Ku- 
wait. Passage of this joint resolution dem- 
onstrates that the American people are telling 
Saddam Hussein and lraq's leadership that 
their illegal and barbaric actions against the 
Kuwaiti people and indeed all peoples of the 
world, cannot be tolerated. 

House Joint Resolution 62 strengthens the 
unprecedented international resolve which has 
been demonstrated against Iraq. It strengthens 
the international coalition of the U.N. Security 
Council's actions against Iraq. This resolution 
tells the American people that we believe it 
essential that we, the United States, continue 
to work within the context of the international 
alliance that we have assembled in concert 
against Saddam Hussein. 

Passage of this resolution demonstrates our 
support for the half million United States 
troops that are being deployed against Iraq. It 
demonstrates that commitment to their families 
and friends, and as such the American people 
who are the ultimate arbiters of the decision 
we face today. 

It is my view that the American people want 
to know one way or another how their elected 
representatives stand on this issue. І, for one, 

the conditional authorization of military 
force because | believe it represents the most 
likely way to restore peace. 

Over the past 5 months, Saddam Hussein 
has received messages from scores of world 
leaders, private citizens, and the international 
community as embodied under the auspices of 
the United Nations. He has turned a deaf ear 
to all. Now it is time for Saddam Hussein to 
hear from the Congress and the American 
people. Our message is plain and simple— 
support peace through withdrawal from Ku- 
wait. 


In assessing the efficacy of economic sanc- 
tions, we must ask: are they working and can 
they meet our objectives? 

The facts are clear: 
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Economically, they are working quite effec- 
tively. Little is getting in or out of Iraq. 

Militarily, they are eroding Iraq's capacity to 
fight but there is no evidence that they are 
precluding Iraq from fighting or that they аге 
affecting Iraq's will to fight. 

Politically, there is no evidence that Saddam 
Hussein has accepted the conditions of the 
U.N. resolutions. To the contrary, he is not 
leaving Kuwait, he is incorporating it into Iraq. 
He is not recognizing basic human rights, he 
is abusing to the extreme, basic human rights. 

Regrettably, | see no indications that sanc- 
tions alone will force Saddam Hussein to 
make the necessary political changes to ac- 
cept the U.N. resolutions. 

| sincerely believe that our positive action on 
this resolution may finally convince Saddam 
Hussein to comply with the U.N. resolutions 
and it strengthens the position of the United 
States and the coalition of other nations. No 
one expects at this late date, Saddam Hussein 
will pull out of Kuwait by midnight January 15. 
Indeed, he said he will not. Therefore if we are 
to avert a showdown, there must be negotia- 
tions. If there is no credible threat of force be- 
cause the Congress does not authorize the 
use of force, it will be impossible for the Presi- 
dent or the United Nations to solve the prob- 
lem. Without a credible threat of the use of 
force, which passage of this resolution would 
provide, Saddam Hussein will just stay put in 
Kuwait and extract a much higher price from 
the United States and the world community 
than he already has. 

Of course, theoretically, the President could, 
even if this resolution is not adopted, order the 
use of force. But we all know that this would 
create a constitutional crisis with efforts of im- 
peachment and funding fights on every bill 
going through the Congress. 

But with passage of this resolution and a 
credible threat to use force behind them, the 
President may not have to use force at all. 
After the deadline of January 15 passes, if 
there is to be any chance of negotiations and 
a peaceful resolution to this mess, we need to 
give the President the support of Congress. 

Otherwise sanctions may be in place forever 
and never bring about the desired result, 
which is to get Saddam Hussein out of Kuwait 
so that he doesn't get any further reward for 
his aggression. 

Saddam Hussein should take no solace in 
hearing the differing views of Congress today. 
One essential ingredient, and indeed the 
strength of our democracy is our tolerance 
and defense of dissenting views. Today, Sad- 
dam Hussein will hear our voices and dif- 
ferences of opinion but at the end of the day, 
he will hear the single voice of our unity and 
resolve against his illegal and barbaric aggres- 
Sion. 

The documents referred to are as follows: 

U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS 
REGARDING PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 


RESOLUTION 660—AUGUST 2, 1990 


Condemns Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and de- 
mands immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal of Iraqi forces. 


RESOLUTION 661—AUGUST 6, 1990 


Imposes trade embargo and financial sanc- 
tions against Iraq and lIragi-occupied Ku- 
wait. (Medical supplies and humanitarian 
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foodstuffs are exempt from the trade embar- 
go.) 
RESOLUTION 662—AUGUST 9, 1990 
Declares Iraq's annexation of Kuwait null 
and void, and demands that Iraq rescind the 
annexation. 
RESOLUTION 664—AUGUST 18, 1990 
Demands that Iraq permit immediate safe 
departure of foreign nationals from Iraq and 
Kuwait. Demands rescindment of Iraq's or- 
ders to withdraw diplomatic immunity and 
close diplomatic missions in Kuwait. 
RESOLUTION 665—AUGUST 25, 1990 


Calls upon states to enforce the trade em- 
bargo against Iraq and Iraqi-occupied Ku- 
wait. 

RESOLUTION 666—SEPTEMBER 14, 1990 


Provides for humanitarian provision of any 
necessary food and medical supplies to Iraq 
and Kuwait. 

RESOLUTION 667—SEPTEMBER 16, 1990 


Demands that Iraq protect diplomatic per- 
sonnel and premises, and take no action that 
hinders the performance of their duties. 

RESOLUTION 669—SEPTEMBER 24, 1990 


Authorizes Sanctions Committee to exam- 
ine requests for assistance from states con- 
fronted with special economic problems re- 
lated to the sanctions. 

RESOLUTION 670—8EPTEMBER 25, 1990 


Requires states to cooperate with air em- 
bargo, and to detain any ships that are being 
used to violate the sanctions. Food and med- 
ical supplies being shipped for humanitarian 
reasons are exempt, but subject to authoriza- 
tion. 

RESOLUTION 674—OCTOBER 29, 1990 


Reminds Iraq that it is liable under inter- 
national law for any loss, damage, or injury 
arising in regard to Kuwait and third states 
and their nationals as a result of Iraq’s inva- 
sion and occupation of Kuwait. 

RESOLUTION 677--МОУЕМВЕН 28, 1990 


Condemns Iraqi attempts to alter Kuwait's 
demographic composition and destroy Ku- 
waiti civil records, and mandates steps to be 
taken by the U.N. to safeguard the demo- 
graphic composition of Kuwait. 

RESOLUTION 678—NOVEMBER 29, 1990 


Authorizes member states to use all means 
necessary to uphold the above resolutions 
and restore international peace and security 
in the region, unless Iraq fully complies with 
the above resolutions on or before January 
15, 1991. 


U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 678 (1990) 


[Adopted by the Security Council at its 
2963rd meeting, on 29 November 1990] 


The Security Council, recalling, and reaf- 
firming its resolutions 660 (1990) of 2 August 
1990, 661 (1990) of 6 August 1990, 662 (1990) of 9 
August 1990, 664 (1990) of 18 August 1990, 665 
(1990) of 25 August 1990, 666 (1990) of 13 Sep- 
tember 1990, 667 (1990) of 16 September 1990, 
669 (1990) of 24 September 1990, 670 (1990) of 25 
September 1990, 674 (1990) of 29 October 1990 
and 677 (1990) of 28 November 1990, 

Noting that, despite all efforts by the Unit- 
ed Nations, Iraq refuses to comply with its 
obligation to implement resolution 660 (1990) 
and the above-mentioned subsequent rel- 
evant resolutions, in flagrant contempt of 
the Security Council, 

Mindful of its duties and responsibilities 
under the Charter of the United Nations for 
the maintenance and preservation of inter- 
national peace and security, 

Determined to secure full compliance with 
its decisions, 
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Acting under Chapter VII of the Charter, 

1. Demands that Iraq comply fully with 
resolution 660 (1990) and all subsequent rel- 
evant resolutions, and decides, while main- 
taining all its decisions, to allow Iraq one 
5% opportunity, as а pause of goodwill, to 

0 80; ^ 

2. Authorizes Member States co-operating 
with the Government of Kuwait, unless Iraq 
on or before 15 January 1991 fully imple- 
ments, as set forth in paragraph 1 above, the 
foregoing resolutions, to use all necessary 
means to uphold and implement resolution 
660 (1990) and all subsequent relevant resolu- 
tions and to restore international peace and 
security in the area; 

3. Requests all States to provide appro- 
priate support for the actions undertaken in 
pursuance of paragraph 2 of the present reso- 
lution; 


MITCHELL V. LAIRD 
[Summary of D.C. Circuit Court Decision in 
1973] 


Any attempt to require a declaration of 
war as the only permissible form of assent 
might involve unforeseeable domestic and 
international consequences, without any ob- 
vious compensating advantages other than а 
formal declaration of war does have special 
solemnity and does present to the legislature 
an unambiguous choice. While those advan- 
tages are not negligible, we deem it a politi- 
cal question, or, to phrase it more accu- 
rately, а discretionary matter for Congress 
to decide in which form, if any, it will give 
its consent to... war, ... That is, we re- 
gard the Constitution as contemplating var- 
ious forms of congressional assent, and we do 
not find any authority in the courts to re- 
quire Congress to employ one rather than 
another form. . . . [emphasis added]. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, DC, January 10, 1991. 

To: House Committee on Foreign Affairs. At- 
tention: Dante B. Fascell. 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: Legal Effect of H.J. Res. 62 Author- 
izing the Use of Military Force. 

This is in response to your request regard- 
ing H.J. Res. 62. Specifically, you asked 
whether the resolution constitutes a declara- 
tion of war against Iraq and what legal effect 
it would have upon enactment and upon sat- 
isfaction of the condition stated in sub- 
section (b)(2). 

At the outset, it should be noted that 
under international law a declaration of war 
is no longer deemed a necessary predicate for 
& state of war to exist. At one time the au- 
thorities and even an international conven- 
tion asserted that a declaration was nec- 
essary. 1 But it now appears to be agreed that 
а state of war can exist as the result of an 
armed conflict regardless of whether a dec- 
laration of war has been issued. 

Nonetheless, а declaration of war can itself 
create а state of war between two or more 
states, even absent armed conflict. The dec- 
laration of war creates the legal status of 
war.... (T)he announcement is sufficient 
evidence that peace has been transmuted 
into war, and that the law of war has re- 
placed the law of peace.“ 2 

Neither international law пог United 
States law decrees any particular form or 
content for a declaration of war. The enact- 
ments declaring war with respect to the War 
of 1812, the Mexican-American War, the 
Spanish-American War, World War I, and 
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World War П all provided in explicit terms 
that “а State of war exists," ог is declared 
to exist," between the United States and the 
enemy in question. Several enactments іп 
the nineteenth century that have been 
termed conditional declarations of war, on 
the other hand, did not use that language.“ 
More recent enactments have conditionally 
authorized the President to use force" ог 
the armed forces" or whatever means may 
be necessary, including the use of arms" in 
particular situations.5 

What constitutes a declaration of war, in 
Short, would seem to be a matter of legisla- 
tive intent. If an enactment declares that a 
state of war exists, or shall exist under cer- 
tain conditions, the legislative intent is 
clear. But no particular verbal formula is 
necessary for a given enactment to be 
deemed a declaration of war. 

H.J. Res. 62 would authorize the President 
"to use United States Armed Forces pursu- 
ant to United Nations Security Council Res- 
olution 678 (1990) in order to achieve imple- 
mentation" of the various resolutions the 
Security Council has adopted with respect to 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. That grant of au- 
thority is made conditional upon commu- 
nication by the President to the Speaker of 
the House and the President pro tem of the 
Senate that all appropriate diplomatic and 
other peaceful means to obtain compliance 
by Iraq with the United Nations Security 
Council resolutions . . have not been and 
would not be successful in obtaining such 
compliance," At most the resolution would 
seem to be a conditional declaration of war, 
as certain conditions have to be met before 
its authorization of the use of force takes ef- 
fect. But whether it should be deemed to be 
а conditional declaration of war would seem 
to be a matter of legislative intent. If Con- 
gress intends that it be so, nothing in its for- 
mulation would prevent it from operating as 
such a conditional declaration. 

If it is deemed to be а conditional declara- 
tion of war, it would seem to have no imme- 
diate legal impact under either domestic or 
international law upon enactment. It would 
not at that point create the legal status of 
war, because its conditions would not yet 
have been met. Only upon the President's 
communication to Congress of the failure 
and futility of peaceful means of obtaining 
Iraq’s compliance with the United Nations 
resolutions could the measure constitute а 
declaration of war and thus create the legal 
status of war, if Congress so intends. 

I hope the above is responsive to your re- 
quest. If we may be of additional assistance, 
please call on us. 

DAVID M. ACKERMAN, 
Legislative Attorney. 
FOOTNOTES 

18ee, e.g., Hugo Grotius, "Of the Law of War and 
Peace," Bk. III, Ch. iii, V and XI, cited in Ingrid 
Detter De Lupis, “Тһе Law of War“ (1987), at 8, and 
the Hague Convention on the Opening of Hostilities, 
36 Stat. 2259 (1907). 

2Clyde Eagleton, "The Form and Function of the 
Declaration of War," 38 American Journal of Inter- 
national Law 19, 21 (1998). 

See, CRS, "'Iraq-Kuwait: Issues Concerning a U.S. 
Declaration of War,” Appendix C (Nov. 30, 1990) (Re- 
port No. 90-531). 

4See Resolution 15 of the 35th Congress іп 1858 (“А 
Resolution for the Adjustment of Difficulties with 
Paraguay," which authorized the President to 
“adopt such measures and use such force as, in his 
judgment, may be necessary and advisable, in the 
event of a refusal of just satisfaction by the Govern- 
ment of Paraguay’’); 26 Stat. 674 (1890) (a joint reso- 
lution authorizing the President to "take such 
measures as in his judgment may be necessary to 
promptly obtain indemnity from the Venezuelan 
Steam Transportation Company of New Lor 
and to secure this end he із authorized to employ 
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such means or exercise such power as may be nec- 
essary”); 28 Stat. 975 (1895) (a joint resolution re- 
garding a grievance between a naturalized citizen of 
the United States and Spain, which simply directed 
the President to insist upon the payment of the 

upon...inliquidation of the claim"); and 30 
Stat. 738 (1898) (stating that Cuba ought to be free, 
demanding that Spain relinquish all authority in 
Cuba, and empowering the President ''to use the en- 
tire land and naval forces of the United States 
to such extent as may be necessary to carry these 
resolutions into effect"). 

s See P.L. 85-7 (Mar. 9, 1957) (the Middle East); P.L. 
84-4 (Jan. 29, 1955) (Formosa); P.L. 88-408 (Aug. 10, 
1964) (the Tonkin Gulf resolution); and P.L. 87-733 
(Oct. 3, 1962) (Cuba). 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, DC, August 9, 1990. 
Hon. THOMAS FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: On August 2, 1990, Iraq 
invaded and occupied the sovereign state of 
Kuwait in flagrant violation of the Charter 
of the United Nations. In the period since 
August 2, Iraq has massed an enormous and 
sophisticated war machine on the Kuwaiti- 
Saudi Arabian border and in southern Iraq, 
capable of initiating further hostilities with 
little or no additional preparation. Iraq's ac- 
tions pose a direct threat to neighboring 
countries and to vital U.S. interests іп the 
Persian Gulf region. 

In response to this threat and after receiv- 
ing the request of the Government of Saudi 
Arabia, I ordered the forward deployment of 
substantial elements of the United States 
Armed Forces into the region. I am provid- 
ing this report on the deployment and mis- 
sion of our Armed Forces in accordance with 
my desire that Congress be fully informed 
and consistent with the War Powers Resolu- 
tion. 

Two squadrons of F-15 aircraft, one bridge 
of the 82nd Airborne Division, and other ele- 
ments of the Armed Forces began arriving in 
Saudi Arabia at approximately 9:00 a.m. 
(EDT) on August 8, 1990. Additional U.S. air, 
naval, and ground Forces also will be de- 
ployed. The Forces are equipped for combat, 
and their mission is defensive. They are pre- 
pared to take action in concert with Saudi 
forces, friendly regional forces, and others to 
deter Iraqi aggression and to preserve the in- 
tegrity of Saudi Arabia. 

I do not believe involvement in hostilities 
is imminent; to the contrary, it is my belief 
that this deployment will facilitate a peace- 
ful resolution of the crisis. If necessary, how- 
ever, the Forces are fully prepared to defend 
themselves. Although 16 is not possible to 
predict the practice scope and duration of 
this deployment, our Armed Forces will re- 
main so long as their presence is required to 
contribute to the security of the region and 
desired by the Saudi government to enhance 
the capability of Saudi armed forces to de- 
fend the Kingdom. 

I have taken these actions pursuant to my 
constitutional authority to conduct our for- 
eign relations and as Commander in Chief. 
These actions are in exercise of our inherent 
right of individual and collective self-de- 
fense. I look forward to correction with the 
Congress in helping to restore peace and sta- 
bility to the Persian Gulf region. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE BUSH. 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington, DC, August 9, 1990. 
Hon. THOMAS 8. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: On August 2, 1990, I re- 

ported to the Congress that, pursuant to sec- 
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tion 204(b) of the International Emergency 
Economic Powers Act, 50 U.S.C. section 
1703(b), and section 201 of the National Emer- 
gencies Act, 50 U.S.C. section 1621, I exer- 
cised my statutory authority to declare a 
national emergency and to issue two Execu- 
tive orders that imposed a comprehensive 
economic embargo against Iraq and blocked 
both Iraqi and Kuwaiti government property 
within the jurisdiction of the United States 
or under the control of U.S. persons. 

In the days after the imposition of U.S. 
economic sanctions, the Iraqi government 
has tightened its unlawful grip over the ter- 
ritory of Kuwait and has installed a puppet 
regime that in no way represents the people 
or legitimate Government of Kuwait. On Au- 
gust 6, the United Nations Security Council, 
to bring the invasion and occupation of Ku- 
wait to an end and to restore the sov- 
ereignty, independence, and territorial in- 
tegrity of Kuwait, decided that all nations 
shall impose sweeping economic sanctions 
against both Iraq and Kuwait. 

Today, I have taken additional steps to re- 
spond to these developments and to ensure 
that the economic measures we are taking 
with respect to Iraq and Kuwait conform to 
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661 of August 6, 1990. Specifically, pursuant 
to section 204(b) of the International Emer- 
gency Economic Powers Act, 50 U.S.C. sec- 
tion 1703(b), section 201 of the National 
Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. section 1621, and 
the United Nations Participation Act, 22 
U.S.C. section 287(c), I have issued two new 
Executive orders. 

The order I have issued with respect to 

Iraq: 
Prohibits exports and imports of goods and 
services between the United States and Iraq, 
and any activity that promotes or is іп- 
tended to promote such exportation and im- 
portation; 

Prohibits any dealing by a U.S. person in 
connection with property of Iraq; origin ex- 
ported from Iraq after August 6, 1990, or in- 
tended for exportation to or from Iraq to any 
country, and related activities; 

Prohibits transactions related to travel to 
or from Iraq or to activities by any such per- 
son within Iraq, except for transactions nec- 
essary for prompt departure from Iraq, the 
conduct of official business of the United 
States Government or of the United Nations, 
or journalistic travel; 

Prohibits transactions related to transpor- 
tation to or from Iraq, or the use of vessels 
or aircraft registered in Iraq by U.S. persons; 

Prohibits the performance by any U.S. per- 
son of any contract in support of certain cat- 
egories of projects in Iraq; 

Prohibits the commitment or transfer of 
funds or other financial or economic re- 
sources by any U.S. person to the Govern- 
ment of Iraq, or any other person in Iraq; 

Blocks all property of the Government of 
Iraq now or hereafter located in the United 
States or in the possession or control of U.S. 
persons, including their foreign branches; 
and 

Clarifies that the definition of U.S. persons 
includes vessels of U.S. registry. 

In a separate order, I have extended to Ku- 
wait all economic sanctions currently in ef- 
fect against Iraq. Specifically, that order: 

Prohibits exports and imports of goods and 
services between the United States and Ku- 
wait, and any activity that promotes or is 
intended to promote such exportation or im- 
portation; 

Prohibits any dealing by a U.S. person in 
connection with property of Kuwaiti origin 
exported from Kuwait after August 6, 1990, or 
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intended for exportation to or from Kuwait 
to any country, and related activities; 

Prohibits transactions related to travel to 
or from Kuwait or to activities by any such 
person within Kuwait, except for trans- 
&ctions necessary for prompt departure from 
Kuwait, the conduct of official business of 
the United States Government or of the 
United Nations, or journalistic travel; 

Prohibits transactions related to transpor- 
tation to or from Kuwait, or the use of ves- 
sels or aircraft registered in Kuwait by U.S. 
persons; 

Prohibits the performance by any U.S. per- 
son of any contract in support of certain cat- 
egories of projects in Kuwait; 

Prohibits the commitment or transfer of 
funds or other financial or economic re- 
sources by any U.S. person to the Govern- 
ment of Kuwait, or any other person in Ku- 
wait; 

Blocks all property of the Government of 
Kuwait now or hereafter located in the Unit- 
ed States or in the possession or control of 
U.S. persons, including their foreign 
branches; and 

Clarifies that definition of U.S. persons in- 
cludes vessels of U.S. registry. 

Today's orders provide that the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in consultation with the 
Secretary of State, is authorized to take 
such actions, including the promulgation of 
rules and regulations, as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of those orders. 
The orders were effective at 8:55 p.m. e.d.t., 
August 9, 1990. 

The declarations of national emergency 
made by Executive Orders 12722 and 12723, 
and any other provision of those orders not 
inconsistent with today’s orders, remain in 
force and are unaffected by today’s orders. 

I am enclosing a copy of each of today’s or- 
ders. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE BUSH. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, DC, November 16, 1990. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: There have been a num- 
ber of important developments in the Per- 
sian Gulf region since my letter of August 9, 
1990, informing you of the deployment of 
U.S. Armed Forces in response to Iraq's inva- 
sion of Kuwait. In the spirit of consultation 
and cooperation between our two branches of 
Government and in the firm belief that 
working together as we have we can best 
protect and advance the Nation's interests, I 
wanted to update you on these develop- 
ments. 

As you are aware, the United States and 
Allied and other friendly governments have 
introduced elements of their Armed Forces 
into the region in response to [Iraq's 
unprovoked and unlawful aggression and at 
the request of regional governments. In view 
of Iraq's continued occupation of Kuwait, de- 
fiance of 10 U.N. Security Council resolu- 
tions demanding unconditional withdrawal, 
and sustained threat to other friendly coun- 
tries in the region, I determined that the 
U.S. deployments begun in August should 
continue. Accordingly, on November 8, after 
consultations with our Allies and coalition 
partners, I announced the continued deploy- 
ment of U.S. Armed Forces to the Persian 
Gulf region. These Forces include a heavy 
U.S. Army Corps and a Marine expeditionary 
force with an additional brigade. In addition, 
three aircraft carriers, a battleship, appro- 
priate escort ships, a naval amphibious land- 
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ing group, and а squadron of maritime 
prepositioning ships will join other naval 
units in the area. 

I want to emphasize that this development 
is in line with the steady buildup of U.S. 
Armed Forces in the region over the last 3 
months and is а continuation of the deploy- 
ment described in my letter of August 9. I 
also want to emphasize that the mission of 
our Armed Forces has not changed. Our 
Forces are in the Gulf region in the exercise 
of our inherent right of individual and col- 
lective self-defense against Iraq's aggression 
and consistent with U.N. Security Council 
resolutions related to Iraq's ongoing occupa- 
tion of Kuwait. The United States and other 
nations continue to seek & peaceful resolu- 
tion of the crisis. We and our coalition part- 
ners share the common goals of achieving 
the immediate, complete, and unconditional 
withdrawal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait, the 
restoration of Kuwait's legitimate govern- 
ment, the protection of the lives of citizens 
held hostage by Iraq both in Kuwait and 
Iraq, and the restoration of security and sta- 
bility in the region. The deployment will en- 
sure that the coalition has an adequate of- 
fensive military option should that be nec- 
essary to achieve our common goals. 

In my August 9 letter, I indicated that I 
did not believe that involvement in hos- 
tilities was imminent. Indeed, it was my be- 
lief that the deployment would facilitate a 
peaceful resolution of the crisis. I also stated 
that our Armed Forces would remain in the 
Persian Gulf region so long as required to 
contribute to the security of the region and 
desired by host governments. My view on 
these matters has not changed. 

І appreciate the views you and other mem- 
bers of the congressional leadership have ex- 
pressed throughout the past 3 months during 
our consultations. I look forward to contin- 
ued consultation and cooperation with the 
Congress in pursuit of peace, stability, and 
security in the Gulf region. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE BUSH. 


DECLARE WAR CONDITIONALLY 
(By Doug Bandow) 

WASHINGTON.—When President Bush 
consults with Congressional leaders today on 
the Persian Gulf crisis, he reportedly will 
seek to devise a way to involve Congress 
without restricting his options or authority 
as Commander in Chief. Fortunately, just 
such a mechanism exists: a conditional dec- 
laration of war authorizing the President to 
take military steps if certain specified condi- 
tions are met. 

While previous Presidents have acted uni- 
laterally, and almost certainly unconsti- 
tutionally, in committing military forces 
without Congressional consent, such cases 
cannot justify this President’s acting law- 
lessly. President Bush—if he takes the Con- 
stitution seriously—has to gain Congres- 
sional authorization for an attack against 
Iraqi forces. 

Unlike a declaration of war, a conditional 
declaration would not signal imminent hos- 
tilities. Rather, like a United Nations resolu- 
tion, it would provide the legal basis for fu- 
ture offensive action. The war-making deci- 
sion would still rest primarily with the 
President. 

Although long-since forgotten, a condi- 
tional declaration would not be unprece- 
dented. In fact, Congress passed conditional 
declarations of war on four separate occa- 
sions. 

The first, against Paraguay in 1858, fol- 
lowed the shelling of a naval vessel. The sec- 
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ond, against Venezuela in 1871, demanded in- 
demnity for two American steamships that 
were seized improperly. The third, in 1895, 
threatened Spain over a debt owed to an 
American citizen for property destroyed in 
Cuba in 1886. In each case, the declarations 
led to negotiations and a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

The fourth and most important, precedent 
was in 1896, when Congress approved a joint 
resolution demanding a Spanish withdrawal 
from Cuba and instructing the President to 
use military force to enforce the resolution. 
The result was the Spanish-American War. 

Involving Congress would have several ad- 
vantages. First, the President would have to 
decide on his goals and articulate what he 
expects war to achieve. When he frets over a 
possible Iraqi nuclear weapon, for example, 
he suggests that his objective is overthrow- 
ing Saddam Hussein rather than liberating 
Kuwait. The uncertainty over what George 
Bush intends not only makes it harder for 
him to unite this country, but also leaves 
Mr. Hussein uncertain as to exactly what 
step or steps will avert war. 

Second, going to Congress would fulfill the 
Constitution's dictates by allowing the peo- 
ple’s representatives to decide whether the 
President’s goals warrant war. This is par- 
ticularly important since the President's 
strategy resembles a giant bait-and-switch 
operation—he has moved from defensive to 
offensive objectives without bothering to ac- 
knowledge, let alone explain, the change. 
Congress could ratify Mr. Bush’s course, de- 
cide for a limited war (to free Kuwait but not 
conquer Iraq, for instance), or say no, forcing 
the Administration to rely on sanctions. 

Third, a Congressional debate would allow 
the American people to voice their opinion. 
Polls suggest that average citizens are less 
interested in fighting to defend cheap gas, 
feudal aristocracies, jobs and a utopian new 
world order than are State Department offi- 
cials and think-tank analysts. If the Presi- 
dent believes his objectives are worth a war, 
he should spell them out and subject them to 
a full and fair debate. 

President Bush’s apparent willingness to 
sacrifice thousands of lives for dubious goals 
cannot be beyond debate. Moreover, by law 
the final decision on war rests with Con- 
gress. Although such constitutional niceties 
may seem unduly restrictive in the modern 
age, respect for the law is the most fun- 
damental difference between a free society 
like our own and a totalitarian hellhole like 
Iraq. 


MEMORANDUM ON PAST CONGRESSIONAL 
AUTHORIZATIONS FOR THE USE OF FORCE 


CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, DC, January 10, 1991. 
Subject: Some Past Congressional Author- 
izations for the Use of Force. 
Author: Mark M. Lowenthal, Senior Special- 
ist in U.S. Foreign Policy. 


The ongoing crisis in the Persian Gulf has 
raised the issue of whether and how Congress 
should assert its role over the possible en- 
gagement of U.S. forces in hostilities against 
Iraq. Assuming that Congress feels that it 
should have a definitive vote on this issue, 
several avenues are possible. One would be a 
declaration of war, which the Congress has 
voted five times in U.S. history (see CRS Re- 
port 90-531 RCO: Iraq-Kuwait: Issues Con- 
cerning a U.S. Declaration of War, by Mark 
M. Lowenthal. November 30, 1991). Congress 
could also vote an authorizing resolution 
under the War Powers Resolution (P.L. 93- 
148). Alternatively, Congress could vote a 
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resolution authorizing the use of force with- 
out reference to the War Powers Resolution. 

Several times in U.S. history, Congress has 
voted authorizations for the President to use 
force without actually declaring war. The 
most well-known recent instance was the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution (P.L. 88-408). 
Other significant instances (see below for 
texts) that may be of interest in the current 
situation include: 

Algerine Cruisers (Barbary War), 1815. 

Cuban Resolution, 1962. 

Berlin Resolution, 1962. 

In two of these cases (Algiers, Tonkin), 
there had already been hostilities between 
U.S. and local forces. Hostilities continued 
in both cases. After attacks by U.S. naval 
units, the various Barbary states agreed to 
U.S. demands in July and August 1815. The 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution was used by Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson аз authority for the es- 
calation and prosecution of the war in Viet- 
nam. U.S. troop strength reached roughly 
500,000 in 1969, when reductions began. The 
Cuban and Berlin resolutions served more as 
measures of support for Presidential policy 
during times of heightening tension, as well 
as an authorization to use force at the Presi- 
dent's discretion. In neither of these cases 
did U.S. forces engage in hostilities. 

None of the resolutions placed any limit on 
the numbers or types of forces that could be 
employed. Each of the resolutions was open- 
ended rather than finite in terms of how long 
or it would be in effect or under what condi- 
tions it would terminate. The Tonkin Reso- 
lution, however, did allow that Congress 
could, by concurrent resolution, terminate 
the authorization. 

Three of the authorizations (Algiers, Cuba, 
Tonkin) were joint resolutions; Berlin was a 
concurrent resolution. 

In addition to these cases, there have also 
been some less well-known instances in 
which Congress has authorized Presidents to 
use force if necessary. Two of these involved 
actions taken against U.S. owned steamers 
in South America, in Paraguay in 1858 and in 
Venezuela in 1890 (see below for texts). The 
resolution regarding Paraguay specifically 
authorized the use of force; the resolution re- 
garding Venezuela authorized the use of 
"such means... or such power as may be 
necessary. 

ALGERINE CRUISERS, 1815 
(CHAP. XC.—An Act for the protection of the 
commerce of the United States against the 

Algerine cruisers] 


WHEREAS the Dey of Algiers, on the coast 
of Barbary, has commerced a predatory war- 
fare against the United States— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled, That it is shall be lawful 
fully to equip, officer, man and employ such 
of the armed vessels of the United States as 
may be judged requisite by the President of 
the United States for protecting effectually 
the commerce and seamen thereof on the At- 
lantic Ocean, the Mediterranean and adjoin- 
ing seas. 

SEC. 2. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be lawful for the President of the Unit- 
ed States to instruct the commanders of the 
respective public vessels aforesaid, to sub- 
due, seize, and make prize of all vessels, 
goods and effect of or belonging to the Dey of 
Algiers, or to his subjects, and to bring or 
send the same into port, to be proceeded 
against and distributed according to law; 
and, also, to cause to be done all such other 
acts of precaution or hostility, as the state 
of war will justify, and may in his opinion 
require. 
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SEC. 3. And be it further enacted, That on 
the application of the owners of private 
armed vessels of the United States, the 
President of the United States may grant 
them special commissions in the form which 
he shall direct under the seal of the United 
States; and such private armed vessels, when 
во commissioned, shall have the like author- 
ity for subduing, seizing, talking and bring- 
ing into port any Algerine vessel, goods or 
effects, as the before-mentioned public 
armed vessels may by law have; and shall 
therein be subject to the instructions which 
may be given by the President of the United 
States for the regulation of their conduct; 
and their commissions shall be revokable at 
his pleasure. Provided, That before any com- 
mission shall be granted as aforesaid, the 
owner or owners of the vessels of which the 
same may be requested, and the commander 
thereof for the time being shall given bond 
to the United States, with at least two re- 
sponsible sureties, not interested in such 
vessel, in the penal sum of seven thousand 
dollars, or if such vessel be provided with 
more than one hundred and fifty men, in the 
penal sum of fourteen thousand dollars, with 
condition for observing the treaties and laws 
of the United States, and the instructions 
which may be given as aforesaid, and also for 
satisfying all damages and injuries which 
shall be done contrary to the tenor thereof 
by such commissioned vessel, and for deliv- 
ering up the commission when revoked by 
the President of the United States. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That any 
Algerine vessel, goods, or effects which may 
be so captured and brought into port, by any 
private armed vessel, of the United States, 
duly commissioned as aforesaid, may be ad- 
judged good prize, and thereupon shall ac- 
crue to the owners, and officers, and men of 
the capturing vessel, and shall be distributed 
according to the agreement which shall have 
been made between them, or, in failure of 
such agreement, according to the discretion 
[of] the court having cognisance of the cap- 
ture. 

Approved, March 8, 1815. 

PARAGUAY, 1858 
[А Resolution of the Adjustment of 
Difficulties with the Republic of Paraguay] 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That for the purpose of 
adjusting the differences between the United 
States and the republic of Paraguay, in 
connexion with the attack on the United 
States steamer Water Witch, and with other 
matters referred to in the annual message of 
the President, he be, and is hereby author- 
ized to adopt such measures and use such 
force as, in his judgment, may be necessary 
and advisable in the event of a refusal of just 
satisfaction by the government of Paraguay. 

Approved, June 2, 1858. 

VENEZUELA, 1890 
[(No. 28.) Joint resolution for the relief of the 
Venezuela Steam Transportation Company] 


Whereas it appears from the correspond- 
ence transmitted to the Senate by the mes- 
sage of the President, of the second day of 
February, eighteen hundred and seventy-two 
(Executive Document Numbered Twenty- 
eight, second session Forty-eighth Congress) 
and on the twelfth of April, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-eight (Executive Document Num- 
bered One hundred and forty-three, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress), that since the year 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one indemnity 
has been repeatedly demanded by the Execu- 
tive Department of the United States from 
the Venezuelan Government, but without 
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avail, for the wrongful seizure, detention, 
and employment in war and otherwise of the 
American steam-ships Hero, Nutrias, and 
San Fernando, the property of the Venezuela 
Steam Transportation Company, a corpora- 
tion existing under the laws of the State of 
New York, and a citizen of the United 
States, and the imprisonment of its officers, 
citizens of the United States, under cir- 
cumstances that render the Republic of Ven- 
ezuela justly responsible therefor; and 

Whereas all the diplomatic efforts of the 
Government of the United States repeatedly 
exerted for an amicable adjustment and pay- 
ment of the just indemnity due to said cor- 
poration and its officers, citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, upon whose property and persons 
the aforesaid wrongs were inflicted, have 
proved entirely unavailing: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and empowered to take such measures 
as in his judgment may be necessary to 
promptly obtain indemnity from the Ven- 
ezuelan Government for the injuries, losses, 
апа damages suffered by the Venezuela 
Steam "Transportation Company of New 
York, and its officers, by reason of the 
wrongful seizure, detention, and employment 
in war or otherwise of the said company's 
steamers Hero, San Fernando, and Nutrias 
by Venezuelan belligerents in the year eight- 
een hundred and seventy-one, and to secure 
this end he is authorized to employ such 
means or exercise such power as may be nec- 
essary. 

Received by the President June 7, 1890. 

(Note by the Department of State.—The 
foregoing resolution having been presented 
to the President of the United States for his 
approval, and not having been returned by 
him to the House of Congress in which it 
originated within the time prescribed by the 
Constitution of the United States, has be- 
come a law without his approval.] 

CUBA, 1962 
Cuban Resolution 
[Public Law 87-733 (S.J. Res. 230), 76 Stat. 
697, approved October 3, 1962] 

Joint Resolution Expressing the determina- 

tion of the United States with respect to 

the situation in Cuba 


Whereas President James Monroe, an- 
nouncing the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, de- 
clared that the United States would consider 
any attempt on the part of European powers 
to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety"; and 

Whereas in the Rio Treaty of 1947 the par- 
ties agreed that “ап armed attack by any 
State against an American State shall be 
considered as an attack against all the 
American States, and, consequently, each 
one of the said contracting parties under- 
takes to assist in meeting the attack in the 
exercise of the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense recognized by article 
51 of the Charter of the United Nations“; and 

Whereas the Foreign Ministers of the Orga- 
nization of American States at Punta del 
Este in January 1962 declared: "the present 
Government of Cuba has identified itself 
with the principles of Marxist-Leninist ideol- 
ogy, has established a political, economic, 
and social system based on that doctrine, 
and accepts military assistance from 
extracontinental Communist powers, includ- 
ing even the threat of military intervention 
in America on the part of the Soviet Union"; 
and A 
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Whereas the International Communist 
movement has increasingly extended into 
Cuba its political, economic, and military 
sphere of influence: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the United States is 
determined— 

(a) to prevent by whatever means may be 
necessary, including the use of arms, the 
Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba from ex- 
tending, by force or the threat of force, its 
aggressive or subversive activities to any 
part of this hemisphere; 

(b) to prevent in Cuba the creation or use 
of an externally supported military capabil- 
ity endangering the security of the United 
States; and 

(c) to work with the Organization of Amer- 
ican States and with freedom-loving Cubans 
to support the aspirations of the Cuban peo- 
ple for self-determination. 

BERLIN, 1962 
Berlin Resolution 
[House Concurrent Resolution 570, 87th Con- 

gress, 76 Stat. 1429, passed October 10, 1962] 

Whereas the primary purpose of the United 
States in its relations with all other nations 
is and has been to develop and sustain a just 
and enduring peace for all; and 

Whereas it is the purpose of the United 
States to encourage and support the estab- 
lishment of a free, unified, and democratic 
Germany; and 

Whereas in connection with the termi- 
nation of hostilities in World War II the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
and the Soviet Union freely entered into 
binding agreements under which the four 
powers have the right to remain in Berlin, 
with the right of ingress and egress, until the 
conclusion of a final settlement with the 
Government of Germany; and 

Whereas no such final settlement has been 
concluded by the four powers and the afore- 
mentioned agreements continue in force: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That it is the sense of the 
Congress— 

(a) that the continued exercise of United 
States, British, and French rights in Berlin 
constitutes a fundamental political and 
moral determination; 

(b) that the United States would regard as 
intolerable any violation by the Soviet 
Union directly or through others of those 
rights in Berlin, including the right of in- 
gress and egress; 

(c) that the United States is determined to 
prevent by whatever means may be nec- 
essary, including the use of arms, any viola- 
tion of those rights by the Soviet Union di- 
rectly or through others, and to fulfill our 
commitment to the people of Berlin with re- 
spect to their resolve for freedom. 

GULF OF TONKIN, 1964 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution 
[Public Law 88-108 [H.J. Res. 1145] 78 Stat. 
384, approved August 10, 1964] 
A Joint Resolution To promote the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security 
in Southeast Asia 


Whereas naval units of the Communist re- 
gime in Vietnam, in violation of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations 
and of international law, have deliberately 
and repeatedly attacked United States naval 
vessels lawfully present in international wa- 
ters, and have thereby created а serious 
threat to international peace; and 

Whereas these attacks are part of a delib- 
erate and systematic campaign of aggression 
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that the Communist regime іп North Viet- 
nam has been waging against its neighbors 
and the nations joined with them in the col- 
lective defense of their freedom; and 

Whereas the United States is assisting the 
peoples of southeast Asia to protect their 
freedom and has no territorial, military or 
political ambitions in that area, but desires 
only that these people should be left in peace 
to work out their own destinies in their own 
way: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Congress ap- 
proves and supports the determination of the 
President, as Commander in Chief, to take 
all necessary measures to repel any armed 
attack against the forces of the United 
States and to prevent further aggression. 

SEC. 2. The United States regards as vital 
to its national interest and to world peace 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security in southeast Asia. Consonant with 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Charter of the United Nations and in ac- 
cordance with its obligations under the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, 
the United States is, therefore, prepared, as 
the President determines, to take all nec- 
essary steps, including the use of armed 
force, to assist any member or protocol state 
of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty, requesting assistance in defense of 
its freedom. 

SEC. 3. This resolution shall expire when 
the President shall determine that the peace 
and security of the area is reasonably as- 
sured by international conditions created by 
action of the United Nations or otherwise, 
except that it may be terminated earlier by 
concurrent resolution of the Congress. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 8, 1991. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: The current situation 
in the Persian Gulf, brought about by Iraq's 
unprovoked invasion and subsequent brutal 
occupation of Kuwait, threatens vital U.S. 
interests. The situation also threatens the 
peace. It would, however, greatly enhance 
the chances for peace if Congress were now 
to go on record supporting the position 
adopted by the UN Security Council on 
twelve separate occasions. Such an action 
would underline that the United States 
Stands with the international community 
and on the side of law and decency; it also 
would help dispel any belief that may exist 
in the minds of Iraq's leaders that the United 
States lacks the necessary unity to act deci- 
sively in response to Iraq's continued aggres- 
sion against Kuwait. 

Secretary of State Baker is meeting with 
Iraq's Foreign Minister on January 9. It 
would have been most constructive if he 
could have presented the Iraqi government a 
Resolution passed by both houses of Con- 
gress supporting the UN position and in par- 
ticular Security Council Resolution 678. As 
you know, I have frequently stated my desire 
for such а Resolution. Nevertheless, there is 
stil opportunity for Congress to act to 
strengthen the prospects for peace and safe- 
guard this country's vital interests. 

I therefore request that the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate adopt a Resolu- 
tion stating that Congress supports the use 
of all necessary means to implement UN Se- 
curity Council Resolution 678. Such action 
would send the clearest possible message to 
Saddam Hussein that he must withdraw 
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without condition or delay from Kuwait. 
Anything less would only encourage Iraqi in- 
transigence; anything else would risk de- 
tracting from the international coalition 
arrayed against Iraq's aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, I am determined to do what- 
ever is necessary to protect America's secu- 
rity. I ask Congress to join with me in this 
task. I can think of no better way than for 
Congress to express its support for the Presi- 
dent at this critical time. This truly is the 
last best chance for peace. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE BUSH. 


[United States Court of Appeals, District of 
Columbia Circuit, No. 71-1510] 

THE HONORABLE PARREN J. MITCHELL, ET AL., 
APPELLANTS, V. MELVIN R. LAIRD ET AL. 
(Argued Nov. 6, 1972) 

(Decided March 20, 1973) 
(Rehearing En Banc Denied June 21, 1973) 


Thirteen members of United States House 
of Representatives filed complaint against 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retaries of State, Defense, Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, and the United States of America 
seeking injunction restraining defendants 
from prosecuting war in Indo-China unless 
Congress explicitly authorized continuation 
of war and for dedclaration that defendants 
were carrying on an unconstitutional war. 
The United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, William B. Jones, J., dis- 
missed action, and plaintiffs appealed. The 
Court of Appeals, Wyzanski, Senior District 
Judge, held that plaintiffs had standing to 
sue, because the House of Representatives 
had the duty to consider whether to impeach 
the President. The Court also held that the 
President in certain circumstances had the 
power to initiate a war, but not to continue 
it indefinitely without Congressional ap- 
proval, and that even if Congress had 
orginally given by the Gulf of Tonkin Reso- 
lution a power to continue the Indo-China 
war, after repeal of that Resolution, the 
President had no constitutional power to 
continue the hostilities except to withdraw 
in safety the forces already committed. But 
the Court declined to adjudicate the question 
whether the President had exceeded his Con- 
stitutional power because in the case as pre- 
sented the materials necessary for adjudica- 
tion were not now available, and, therefore, 
in the present posture the question was “ро- 
litical." 

Appeal dismissed. 

MacKinnon, Circuit Judge, dissented from 
denial of rehearing en banc and filed opinion 
in which Tamm, Robb and Wilkey, Circuit 
Judges, joined. 

1. INJUNCTION #22 


Issues in suit brought by 13 members of 
House of Representatives against the Presi- 
dent, Secretaries of State, Defense, Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and the United States 
seeking injunction restraining defendants 
from prosecuting war in Indo-China and dec- 
laration that defendants were carrying on an 
unconstitutional war was not rendered moot 
by the President's formally purporting to 
end hostilities in Vietnam and Laos; in addi- 
tion, а declaration respecting past actions 
could have legal import as regards plaintiffs' 
duty under the Constitution to consider 
whether in continuing hostilities defendants 
committed high crimes and misdemeanors so 
as to justify, impeachment. U.S.C.A.Const. 
art. 1, $8, с]. 11. 

2. UNITED STATES #135 


The United States was required to be dis- 
missed as party defendant in suit by 13 mem- 
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bers of House of Representatives seeking to 
enjoin defendants from prosecuting war in 
Indo-China and declaration that defendants 
were carrying on an unconstitutional war 
where the sovereign had not consented to be 
sued. U.S.C.A.Const. art. 1, $8, cl. 11. 


3. WAR AND NATIONAL DEFENSE #2 


There are some types of war which, with- 
out congressional approval, the President 
may begin to wage: for example, he may re- 
spond immediately without such approval to 
& belligerent attack, or in a grave emergency 
he may, without congresssional approval, 
take the initiative to wage war; were it oth- 
erwise, the country would be paralyzed be- 
fore Congress could act. U.S.C.A.Const. art. 
1, 88, cl. 11. 


4. DECLARATORY JUDGMENT # 306 


Since requested declaration whether ac- 
tions of the President and Secretaries of 
State, Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force 
in continuing hostilities in Indochina was 
beyond authority conferred on them by the 
Constitution would hear on constitutional 
duty of plaintiffs, 13 members of House of 
Representatives, as regards bringing of im- 
peachment proceedings and on plaintiffs’ du- 
ties to make appropriations to support hos- 
tilities or to take other legislative actions 
related thereto, such as raising an army or 
enacting other civil or criminal legislation, 
plaintiffs had standing to bring action. 
U.S. C. A. Const. art. 1, $8, cl. 11. 


5. CONSTITUTIONAL LAW #081) 


It is not necessarily beyond judicial com- 
petence to determine the allocation, between 
the Executive and the Legislative branches, 
of the power to wage war; not every case 
raising such issue is necessarily beyond 
court's jurisdiction as presenting a ''political 
question.“ U.S. C. A. Const. art. 1, $8, cl. 11. 


6. WAR AND NATIONAL DEFENSE #2 


It is constitutionally permissible for Con- 
gress to use other means than a formal dec- 
laration of war to give its approval to а war 
already begun by a President acting alone; it 
is a discretionary matter for Congress to de- 
cide in what form, if any, it will give its con- 
sent to continuation of such а war. 
U.S.C.A.Const. art. 1, $8, cl. 11. 

7. WAR AND NATIONAL DEFENSE #2 

The Constitution contemplates various 
forms of congressional assent to wage war; 
there is no authority vested in the courts to 
require Congress to employ one form rather 
than another form, if the form chosen by а 
Congress be in itself constitutionally permis- 
sible. U.S.C.A.Const. art. 1, $8, cl. 11. 

8. WAR AND NATIONAL DEFENSE #2 

The appropriation, draft extension, and 
cognate laws enacted with direct or indirect 
reference in the Indo-China war do not serve 
as a valid congressional assent to the Viet- 
nam war. U.S.C.A.Const. art. 1, $8, cl. 11. 

9. CONSTITUTIONAL LAW #12 


Even if the necessary facts were to be laid 
before it, а court cannot substitute its judg- 
ment for that of a President who assumes of- 
fice in midst of an allegedly unconstitu- 
tional war commenced by his predecessor; 
actions of the succeeding President, who has 
unusually wide measure of discretion in such 
area, should not be judicially condemned ex- 
cept in a case of clear abuse amounting to 
bad faith. U.S.C.A.Const. art. 1, $8, cl. 11. 

10. CONSTITUTIONAL LAW & 0801) 

Complaint seeking declaration that Presi- 
dent and Secretaries of State, Defense, 
Army, Navy, and Air Force were conducting 
ап unconstitutional war in Indo-China was 
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properly dismissed, as seeking adjudication 
of a “political question" beyond constitu- 
tional jurisdiction of the federal courts; the 
President, who along with individual defend- 
ants, were presented, on taking office, with a 
belligerent situation not of their creation 
was not to be judicially condemned in ab- 
sence of clear abuse, amounting to bad faith, 
of his wide discretion in conducting the 
country’s foreign affairs. U.S.C.A.Const. art. 
1,58, el. 11. 

Lawrence R. Velvel, Washington, D.C., 
with whom Stefan Tucker and Christopher 
Sanger, Washington, D.C., were on the brief, 
for appellants. 

Gregory Brady, Asst. U.S. Atty. with 
whom Harold H. Titus, Jr., U.S. Atty., John 
A. Terry, Michael A. Katz, Asst. U.S. Attys. 
and Hermine Herta Meyer, Atty., Dept. of 
Justice, were on the brief, for appellees. 
Thomas A. Flannery, U.S. Atty. at the time 
the record was filed and Walter H. Fleischer, 
Atty., Dept. of Justice, also entered appear- 
ances for appellees. 

Before Bazelon, Chief Judge, Tamm, Cir- 
cuit Judge, and Wyzanski, Senior United 
States District Judge for the District of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Wyzanski, Senior District Judge: April 7, 
1971 thirteen members of the United States 
House of Representatives, as plantiffs, filed 
in the District Court a complaint against the 
President of the United States, the Secretar- 
ies of State, Defense, Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and the United States of America. 
Plaintiffs alleged that for seven years the 
United States, by the named individual de- 
fendants and their predecessors, has been en- 
gaged in a war in Indo-China without obtain- 
ing either a declaration of war or an ex- 
plicit, intentional and discrete authorization 
of war" and thereby “unlawfully impair and 
defeat plaintiffs’ Constitutional right, as 
members of the Congress of the United 
States, to decide whether the United States 
should fight a маг.” Plaintiffs prayed for 
first, an order that defendants be enjoined 
from prosecuting the war in Indo-China un- 
less, within 60 days from the date of such 
order, the Congress shall have explicitly, in- 
tentionally and discretely authorized a con- 
tinuation of the war, and, second, “а declara- 
tory judgment that defendants are carrying 
on a war in violation of Article I, Section 8, 
Clause 11 of the United States Constitution. 

The District Court dismissed the action as 
to the President, on the authority of Mis- 
sissippi v. Johnson, 71 U.S. (4 Wall.) 475, 18 
L.Ed. 437 (1866), and as to the other defend- 
ants, on the authority of Luftig v. McNa- 
mara, 126 U.S. App. D.C. 4, 373 F. 2d 664 (1967), 
cert. denied 387 U.S. 945, 87 S.Ct. 2078, 18 
L.Ed.2d 1332 (1967). 

By somewhat different paths, the three 
judges who have heard this appeal from the 
District Court’s judgment of dismissal have 
concluded unanimously that said appeal 
should be dismissed. 

[1] The first issue presented is whether the 
case is now moot. Recently, the President 
has purported formally to end hostilities in 
Vietnam and Laos. There has been no similar 
action with respect to Cambodia, another 
part of Indo-China. The continuation of hos- 
tilities there precludes our holding that this 
case is moot. Furthermore, a declaratory 
judgment respecting past action might have 
legal import, inasmuch as though this point 
is not specifically pleaded, plaintiffs have a 
duty under the Constitution to consider 
whether defendants in continuing the hos- 
tilities did commit high crimes and mis- 
demeanors so as to justify an impeachment 
of the individual defendants, pursuant to 
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United States Constitution, Article I, Sec- 
tion 2, Clause 5. 

121 The second issue is whether the dismis- 
sal of the action against the United States 
was correct for a reason not given by the 
District Court. We are unanimously of the 
view that as to the government, the dismis- 
sal was correct because the sovereign has not 
consented to be sued. 

The third issue is whether the dismissal of 
the action as to the remaining defendants 
was proper for another reason not given by 
the District Court: to wit, that plaintiffs 
have no standing to sue. None of the judges 
who heard his appeal is persuaded that plain- 
tiffs are sound in their explicit reliance upon 
defendants’ alleged duty not to interfere 
with what the complaint alleges is ''plain- 
tiffs’ Constitutional right, as members of the 
Congress of the United States, to decide 
whether the United States should fight a 
маг.” 

[3] Implicit іп plaintiffs' contention is 
their assumption that the Constitution gives 
to the Congress the exclusive right to decide 
whether the United States should fight all 
types of war. Without at this point exhaus- 
tively considering all possibilities, we are 
unanimously of the opinion that there are 
some types of war which, without Congres- 
sional approval, the President may begin to 
wage: for example, he may respond imme- 
diately without such approval to a bellig- 
erent attack,or in а grave emergency he 
may, without Congressional approval, take 
the initiative to wage war. Otherwise the 
country would be paralyzed. Before Congress 
could act the national might be defeated or 
at least crippled. In such unusual situations 
necessity confers the requisite authority 
upon the President. Any other construction 
of the Constitution would make it self-de- 
structive. 

(41 However, plaintiffs are not limited by 
their own concepts of their standing to sue. 
We perceive that in respects which they have 
not alleged they may be entitled to com- 
plain. If we, for the moment, assume the de- 
fendants' actions in continuing the hos- 
tilities in Indo-China were or are beyond the 
authority conferred upon them by the Con- 
stitution, a declaration to that effect would 
bear upon the duties of plaintiffs to consider 
whether to impeach defendants, and upon 
plaintiffs’ quite distinct and different duties 
to make appropriations to support the hos- 
tilities, or to take other legislative actions 
related to such hostilities, such as raising an 
army or enacting other civil or criminal leg- 
islation. In our view, these considerations 
are sufficient to give plaintiffs a standing to 
make their complaint. Cf. First v. Cohen, 302 
U.S. 83 S.Ct. 1942, 20 L.Ed.2d 947 (1968): Asso- 
ciation of Data Processing Service Organiza- 
tions, Inc. v. Camp, 397 U.S. 150, 90 S.Ct. 827, 
25 L.Ed.2d 184 (1970); Barlow v. Collins, 397 
U.S. 159, 90 S.Ct. 832, 25 L.Ed.2 192 (1970). 

[5] The fourth issue is whether plaintiffs 
seek adjudication of a “political question” 
beyond the jurisdiction conferred upon the 
courts by Article III of the Constitution. De- 
spite Luftig v. McNamara, supra, which ad- 
mittedly indicates that it is beyond judicial 
competence to determine the allocation, be- 
tween the executive and the legislative 
branches of the powers to wage war, we are 
now persuaded that there may be, in some 
cases, such competence. Massachusetts v. 
Laird, 451 F.2d 26 (1st Cir. 1971). aff'g s.c. 327 
F.Supp. 378 (D. Mass. 1971); Orlando v. Laird, 
443 F.2d 1039 (2nd Cir. 1971) Cf. Powell v. 
McCormack, 395 U.S. 486, 89 S.Ct. 1944, 23 
L.Ed.2d 491 (1969). 

Here the critical question to be initially 
decided is whether the hostilities in Indo- 
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China constitute in the Constitutional sense 
а “маг,” both within and beyond the mean- 
ing of the term in Article I, Section 8, Clause 
11. That the hostilities have been not merely 
of magnitude but also of long duration is 
plainly alleged in paragraph 4 of the com- 
plaint. It is there said that For at least the 
last seven years . . the Untied States 
has been engaged in Indo-China in the pros- 
ecution of the longest and one of the most 
costly wars in American history. As of the 
present, one million human beings, including 
over 50,000 Americans have been killed in the 
war, and at least one hundred billion dollars 
has been spent by the United States in and 
for the prosecution of the war." There would 
be no insuperable difficulty in а court deter- 
mining whether such allegations are sub- 
stantially true. If they are, then in our opin- 
ion, as apparently in the opinion of Presi- 
dent Nixon, as revealed by his use of the 
word war“ in his second Inaugural Address, 
delivered January 20, 1973, there has been а 
war in Indo-China. Nor do we see any dif- 
ficulty in a court facing up to the question 
as to whether because of the war’s duration 
and magnitude the President is or was with- 
out power to continue the war without Con- 
gressional approval. 

But the aforesaid question invites inquiry 
as to whether Congress has given, in a Con- 
stitutionally satisfactory form, the approval 
requisite for a war of considerable duration 
and magnitude. Originally Congress gave 
what may be argued to have been its ap- 
proval by the passage of the Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution, 78 Stat. 384 (1964). See Orlando v. 
Laird, supra. However, that resolution can- 
not serve as justification for the indefinite 
continuance of the war since it was repealed 
by subsequent Congressional action, 84 Stat. 
2055 (1971). Apparently recognizing that 
point, the Government contends that Con- 
gressional approval has been given by appro- 
priation acts, by extension of the Selective 
Service and Training Act, and by other 
measures. 

[6, Т] We are unanimously agreed that it is 
constitutionally permissible for Congress to 
use another means than a formal declaration 
of war to give its approval to а war such as 
is involved in the protracted and substantial 
hostilities in Indo-China. See Massachusetts 
v. Laird and Orlando v. Laird, both supra. 
Any attempt to require a declaration of war 
as the only permissible form of assent might 
involve unforeseeable domestic and inter- 
national consequences, without any obvious 
compensating advantages other than that а 
formal declaration of war does have special 
solemnity and does present to the legislature 
an unambiguous choice. While those advan- 
tages are not negligible, we deem it а politi- 
cal question, ог, to phrase it more accu- 
rately, а discretionary matter for Congress 
to decide in which form, if any, it will give 
its consent to the continuation of a war al- 
ready begun by a President acting alone. See 
Massachusetts v. Laird, supra, aff'g a. c., 327 
F.Supp. 378 (D. Mass. 1971); Orlando v. Laird, 
supra; Berk v. Laird, 317 F.Supp. 715 
(E.D.N.Y. 1970). That is, we regard the Con- 
stitution as contemplating various forms of 
Congressional assault, and we do not find 
any authority in the courts to require Con- 
gress to employ one rather than another 
form, if the form chosen by Congress be in it- 
self constitutionally permissible. That con- 
clusion, however, leaves unanswered the fur- 
ther question whether the particular forms 
which the Government counsel at our bar 
refer to as having been used by Congress in 
the Indo-China war are themselves of that 
character which makes them in toto, if not 
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separately, а constitutionally permissible 
form of assent. 

The overwhelming weight of authority, in- 
cluding some earlier opinions by the present 
writer, holds that the appropriation, draft 
extension, and cognaic laws enacted with di- 
rect or indirect reference to the Indo-China 
war, (and which have been acutely and com- 
prehensively analyzed by Judge Judd in Berk 
v. Laird, supra) did constitute a constitu- 
tionally permissible form of assent. Massa- 
chusetts v. Laird, Orlando v. Laird, Berk v. 
Laird, all supra, and United States v. Sisson, 
294 F.Supp. 511 (D. Mass. 1968). Judge Tamm 
is content to adhere to that line of author- 
ity. 

[8] But Chief Judge Bazolon and I now re- 
gard that body of authority as unsound. It is, 
of course, elementary that in many areas of 
the law appropriation by Congress have been 
construed by the courts as involving Con- 
gressional assent to, or ratification of, prior 
or continuing executive action originally un- 
dertaken without Congressional legislative 
approval. Without a pause to cite or to ex- 
amine in detail the vast body of cases involv- 
ing such construction, it is more relevant to 
emphasize the special problem which is pre- 
sented when one seeks to spell out from mili- 
tary appropriation acts, extension of selec- 
tive service laws, and cognaic legislation the 
purported Congressional approval or ratifica- 
tion of а war already being waged at the di- 
rection of the President alone. This court 
cannot be unmindful of what every school- 
boy knows: that in voting to appropriate 
money or to draft men a Congressman is not 
necessarily approving of the continuation of 
& war no matter how specifically the appro- 
priation or draft act refers to that war. A 
Congressman wholly opposed to the war's 
commencement and continuation might vote 
for the military appropriations and for the 
draft measures because he was unwilling to 
abandon without support men already fight- 
ing. Ап honorable, decent, compassionate act 
of aiding those already in peril is no proof of 
consent to the actions that placed and con- 
tinued them in that dangerous posture. We 
Should not construe votes cast in pity and 
piety as though they were votes freely given 
to express consent. Hence Chief Judge 
Bazelon and I believe that none of the legis- 
lation drawn to the court's attention may 
serve as а valid assent to the Vietnam war. 

Yet it does not follow that plantiffs are en- 
titled to prevail. When on January 20, 1969 
President Nixon took office, and when on the 
same or even later dates the other individual 
defendants took their present offices, they 
were faced with a belligerent situation not of 
their creation. Obviously, the President 
could not properly execute the duties of his 
office or his responsibility as Commander-in- 
Chief by ordering hostilities to cease on the 
very day he took office. Even if his prede- 
cessor had exceeded their constitutional au- 
thority, President Nixon's duty did not go 
beyond trying, in good faith and to the best 
of his ability, to bring the war to an end as 
promptly as was consistent with the safety 
of those fighting and with a profound con- 
cern for the durable interests of the nation— 
‘its defense, its honor, its morality. 

[9, 10) Whether President Nixon did so pro- 
ceed is а question which at this stage in his- 
tory а court is incompetent to answer. А 
court cannot procure the relevant evidence; 
some is in the hands of foreign governments, 
some is privileged. Even if the necessary 
facts were to be laid before it, а court would 
not substitute its judgment for that of the 
President, who has an unusually wide meas- 
ure of discretion in this area, and who should 
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not be judicially condemned except in a case 
of clear abuse amounting to bad faith. Other- 
wise а court would be ignoring the delicacies 
of diplomatic negotiation, the inevitable 
bargaining for the best solution of an іпбег- 
national conflict, and the scope which in for- 
eign affairs must be allowed to the President 
if this country is to play a responsibile role 
in the council of the nations. 

In short, we are faced with what has tradi- 
tionally been called а political question” 
which is beyond the judicial power conferred 
by Article III of the United States Constitu- 
tion. And on that ground the complaint was 
properly dismissed by the District Court. 

Appeal dismissed. 

Before Bazelon, Chief Judge, and Wright, 


McGowan, Tamm, Leventhal, Robinson, 
MacKinnon, Robb and Wilkey, Circuit 
Judges. 

ORDER 
Per Curiam. 


The motion for rehearing en banc initiated 
by a member of the Court in regular active 
service is denied, a majority of the Circuit 
Judges who are in regular active service not 
having voted in favor of it (Rule 35, Federal 
Rules of Appellate Procedure). 

Separate statement by Circuit Judge 
MacKinnon with whom Circuit Judges 
Tamm, Robb and Wilkey joint as to why 
they would grant rehearing en banc, sua 
spoute. 

MacKinnon, Circuit Judge: 

I would vote sua sponte for rehearing en 
banc of this case to correct the manifest 
error to which Judge Tamm also dissents in 
the above opinion. My objection runs to 
pages 615-616 of the slip opinion which state, 
inter alia, that appropriation, extensions of 
the draft and other legislation by Congress 
supporting the Indochina war do not con- 
stitute assent to the war. This statement, 
which is implicitly self-contradictory, fails 
to give full recognition to the so-called Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution which was passed on 
August 10, 1964 by both Houses of Congress 
by a cumulative vote of 506 to 2. The Resolu- 
tion declared inter alia: 

“Consonant with the Constitution of the 
United States and the Charter of the United 
Nations and in accordance with its obliga- 
tion under the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty, the United States is to be pre- 
pared, as the President determines, to take 
all necessary steps, including the use of armed 
force, to assist any member or protocol state 
of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty requesting assistance in defense of its 
freedom.“ (Emphasis added.)2 

This Resolution clearly authorized and 
thereby approved and consented to the use 
of armed force" in Southeast Asia. Congress 
terminated this Resolution effective Janu- 
ary 2, 1971,2 but it is impossible as а ргас- 
tical matter to 'undeclare" a war in this 
manner. By subsequently appropriating 
money? for military forces and materiel 
with restriction on operations in Laos and 
Thailand but with no restriction on oper- 
ations in Vietnam and Cambodia,* Congress 
impliedly recognized that the war could not 
be undone completely by terminating the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution. The appropria- 
tions thus indicate Congress' continuing as- 
sent to the prosecution of the war. 

The basis stated by the opinion for the 
self-contradictory statement that Congress 
in passing measures to support the Vietnam 
war was not validly assenting thereto is 
that: 

“This court cannot be unmindful of what 
every schoolboy knows’: that in voting to 
appropriate money or to draft men a Con- 
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gressman is not necessarily approving the 
continuation of a war no matter how specifi- 
cally the appropriation or draft act refers to 
that war. A Congressman wholly opposed to 
the war's commencement and continuation 
might vote for the military appropriations 
and for the draft measures because he was 
unwilling to abandon without support men 
already fighting. An honorable, decent, com- 
passionate act of aiding those already in 
peril is no proof of consent to the actions 
that placed and continued them in that dan- 
gerous posture. We should not construe votes 
cast in pity and piety as though they were 
votes freely given to express consent. Hence 
Chief Judge Bazelon and I believe that none 
of the legislation drawn to the court’s atten- 
tion may serve as a valid assent to the Viet- 
nam war.“ (Emphasis added.) 

In my opinion, contrary to the above 
quotation, the annual multi-billion dollar 
appropriations over an eight-year period re- 
flect a clear Congressional assent to the war. 
The appropriations were intended both for 
future activities, as with the regular annual 
appropriations, and for current activities, as 
with the supplemental appropriationss Con- 
gress was not acting blindly. The annual ap- 
propriations followed extensive bearings 
which disclosed precisely that the money 
was being used for military operations in the 
Vietnam conflict. Congress even went so far 
аз to earmark some appropriations for ‘‘mili- 
tary activities is Southeast Asia’? and “to 
provide all necessary support for members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States fight- 
ing in Vietnam.“ s To state that Congress did 
not thereby assent to the war is to disregard 
the obvious Congressional intent on this 
very important matter. Continuing the war 
would have been impossible without the con- 
sent which Congress manifested in the only 
meaningful way that Congress acts—by for- 
mally adopted enactments. 

The primary error in the panel opinion is 
that it confuses the expressed intent of Con- 
gress with what is completely court-created 
speculation as to motive. Intent and motive 
are not the same. Even if courts possessed 
authority and jurisdiction to inquire into 
the motives of Congress, which they do not,® 
the panel opinion only asserts a possible 
speculative motive, i.e., what “А Congress- 
man [not even a majority of either House of 
Congress] * * might vote.“ (Emphasis 
added.) This irrational and illusory base has 
no support in the record and is not proper 
support for а responsible judicial decision. I 
would thus excise the heretofore quoted por- 
tion of the opinion. As recently as April 2, 
1973, the Supreme Court affirmed a decision 
which noted the political nature" of the 
questions involved.!? In view of the now com- 
plete removal of United States ground 
forces, the quoted language of the opinion is 
nothing more than а court-created post hoc 
rationalization, devoid of any support in the 
record, which is obviously so untimely, il- 
logical and political that it should not form 
any part of a judicial opinion. Otherwise, I 
concur in the result reached by the opinion. 

FOOTNOTES 
1Public Law 88-108, Aug. 10, 1964, provides: 
Joint Resolution 

To promote the maintenance of Inter- 
national peace and security in southeast 
Asia. 

Whereas naval units of the Communist re- 
gime in Vietman, in violation of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations 
and of International Law, have deliberately 
and repeatedly attacked United States naval 
vessels lawfully present in International wa- 
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ters, and have thereby created a serious 
threat to International peace; and 

Whereas these attacks are part of a delib- 
erate and systematic campaign of aggression 
that the Communist regime in North Viet- 
nam has been waging against its neighbors 
and the nations joined with them in the col- 
lective defense of their freedom; and 

Whereas the United States is assisting the 
peoples of southeast Asia to protect their 
freedom and ban no territorial, military or 
political ambitions in that area, but desires 
only that those peoples should be left in 
peace to work out their own destinies in 
their own way: Now, therefore be 16 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Congress ар- 
proves and supports the determination of the 
President, as Commander in Chief, to take 
АП necessary measures to repel any armed 
attack against the forces of the United 
States and to prevent further aggression. 

Sec. 2. The United States regards as vital 
to its national interest and to world peace 
the maintenance of International peace and 
security in southeast Asia. Consonant with 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Charter of the United Nations and in ac- 
cordance with its obligations under the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, 
the United States is, therefore, prepared, as 
the President determines, to take all nec- 
essary steps, including the use of armed 
force, to assist any member or protocol state 
of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty requesting assistance in defense of its 
freedom. 

Sec. 3. This resolution shall expire when 
the President shall determine that the peace 
and security of the area is reasonably as- 
sured by International conditions granted 
eroded by action of the United Nations or 
otherwise, except that it may be terminated 
earlier by concurrent resolution of the Con- 


gress. 

Approved August 10, 1964. 78 Stat. 384. 

2Оп January 12. 1974 the 91st Congress еп- 
acted а motion in Foreign Military Sales Act 
providing: 

Sec. 12. The joint resolution entitled 
Joint resolution to promote the mainte- 
nance of International peace and security in 
Southeast Asia", approved August 10, 1964 (78 
Stat. 384; Public Law 88-408), is terminated 
effective upon the day that the second ses- 
sion of the Ninety-first Congress is last ad- 
journed. 

P.L 94-672. Jan. 12, 1974, 84 Stat. 2055. The 
Second Session of the 91st, Congress last ad- 
journed sine die on January 2, 1971 (116 Cong. 
Rec. 1-1640). Under the terms of the above 
section the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution be- 
came effective on January 2, 1971, which was 
ten days before the Act terminating it was 
approved. 

3Pub. L. No. 92-204, Dec. 18, 1971, 85 Stat. 
716. 

4J]d., 85 Stat. at 735. 

5This is not generally considered to be reli- 
able authority. 

6E. g. Act of March 26, 1966, 80, Stat. 79. 

7Pub. L. 80-18 May 7, 1965, 79 Stat. 109; Or- 
lando v. Laird 443 F.2d 1030, 1042 n. 2 (2d Cir. 
1971). 

* Pub. L. 90-5, March 16, 1967, 81 Stat. 5; Or- 
lando v. Laird, supra at 1012 n. 2. 

Courts are not enpowered to pass upon the 
motives that cause legislative bodies to act 
upon legislation. Fletcher v. Peck, 10 U.S. (0 
Crunch) 87, 129-131 3 L.Ed. 162 (1810); D.C. 
Federation of Civic Associations v. Volpe, 148 
U.S. App. D.C. 207, 223, 450 F.2d 31211, 1247 
(1971), cert. denied, 4105 U.S. 10310 92 S.Ct. 
1200, 31 L.Ed.2d 480, (1072). 
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10 Atlec v. Richardson, 411 U.S. 911, 93 S.Ct. 
1545, 36 L.Ed.2d 301 (1973), affirming Atlec v. 
Laird, 339 F. Supp. 1347 (E.D.Pa. 1972). 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I take the well this 
afternoon as an advocate of peace. I 
come to the well with a heart that is 
heavy but a spirit that is not broken. 

Mr. Speaker, in that context I ask 
each of us in these Chambers to be nei- 
ther fool nor naive for brilliant ora- 
tory, magnificent analyses notwith- 
standing, the decision we are about to 
make is tantamount to a declaration of 
war. 

A decision of such gravity, of such 
magnitude that the leadership on both 
sides of the aisle have asked us, each of 
us, to arrive at this decision as a mat- 
ter of conscience. 

Conscience demands the highest test, 
for it asks the most difficult question: 
Is it right? What then is an appropriate 
test for the issue should not be whether 
we stand with the President, but 
whether we can live with ourselves in 
the aftermath of that decision. 

What is an appropriate test? I would 
suggest that each and every one of us, 
Mr. Speaker, in these Chambers for 
this moment assume that we are par- 
ents, each with two children in the 
Persian Gulf, one daughter and one 
son. 

And let us assume the worst, that we 
went to war and that in the aftermath 
of war one of our children died in the 
Persian Gulf and one of them came 
back with broken body, broken dreams, 
and broken spirits. 

And when that one remaining child 
comes home and says to you, Dad. 
Mom, was this necessary?" that you 
can answer, without blinking, that 
question. 

I have answered that question for 
myself: No, this is not necessary; and, 
yes, there are alternatives. 

I am but а humble Member of Con- 
gress, but if I were indeed the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in order to 
save one life in the pursuit of peace, I 
would travel to the ends of the Earth, 
even Baghdad, to make sure that no 
one died. But I am a humble Member 
here. 

So all I can do is register a vote. But 
I say as you go to that electronic de- 
vice to vote, think of two children, one 
dead, one broken, that you will have to 
answer someday as a matter of con- 
science, as a matter of morality, “Was 
it necessary?" I believe it was not. If 
you too join in that belief, then let us 
stop beating the drums of war, let us 
oppose this march to violence and let 
us attempt to challenge risking war 
and have the audacity, as a civilized 
people evolving to а new and higher 
order of evolution of human life on this 
planet, to dare to seek peace. 


thank the gen- 
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I oppose the resolution before this 
body. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this is certainly a very 
historic day in the history of the 
United States. It represents the cul- 
mination of some of the finest biparti- 
san efforts that I have seen by a num- 
ber of distinguished leaders of this 
body. 

I personally want to commend my 
distinguished leader, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL), my chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FASCELL], specially commend the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLARZ], 
and most important President Bush, 
who gave his strong support to this res- 
olution. 

The resolution we now bring before 
the House is а statement of national 
purpose. It is а vote of confidence іп 
the President on our gulf policy and а 
confirmation that America is united. It 
does send а message to Saddam Hus- 
sein. It tells him the President's recent 
letter was not an idle threat, but a 
credible warning. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is а 
credible warning because it is thor- 
oughly bipartisan. It is supported by 
Democrats and Republicans, liberals 
and conservatives. It says that the 
President's policies carry the full back- 
ing of those who represent the Amer- 
ican people. 

Authorizing the use of force does not 
commit the President to waging war, 
but it does give him that option. This 
resolution gives him the muscle he 
needs to wage war, but probably, more 
importantly, it gives him the bargain- 
ing chip he needs to seek peace. It is 
based on the most recent U.N. Security 
Council resolution, and it puts Con- 
gress in step with the rest of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a step in the di- 
rection of lasting peace, but it is not, 
as we all know, an easy vote. We were 
not elected to make the easy votes. We 
were elected to take on the tough ones 
as well. 

I believe we are really at the cross- 
roads of history. The superpower stand- 
off has ended. The world is searching 
for & better way to maintain true 
peace. 

Now we can make a commitment, ad- 
mittedly a difficult commitment, to- 
ward achieving that peace, or we can 
lose our nerve at this critical hour and 
thereby call down upon ourselves the 
judgment of history. 

Should we fail to support this resolu- 
tion, it will be а sign to others in the 
world that America is eager to praise 
the ideals of collective security, but 
shrinks from making the commitment 
to achieve it. 

Today, Congress can take an impor- 
tant step toward attaining the goal of 
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justice among nations and true world 
peace, and I urge our colleagues here to 
support the President of the United 
States by supporting this very, very 
important resolution. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
8% minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. ROE]. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT], 
for yielding to me, and I have not had 
the opportunity to speak during this 
debate until now, and I wanted to char- 
acterize the debate, that it is а debate 
on patriots and national conscience. 
Patriots all in this room and national 
conscience. 

Mr. Speaker, this debate is giving the 
opportunity to the Nation to think, to 
think, to think and for the Members to 
be able to think. 

I strongly supported the President, 
continued to support the President, up 
to this particular juncture. Our great- 
est concern has been explained by so 
many Members who have spoken here 
today. We are concerned about Saddam 
Hussein, his army, his weapons, his 
chemical poison gas, his germ warfare 
and his nuclear weapons, and we want 
him to get out of Kuwait. 

Mr. Speaker, we all want that, but 
what about the broader issue? I ask my 
colleagues. What do you do if he gets 
out of Kuwait? How are you going to 
Stop his chemical warfare and the 
other items involved?" 

Mr. Speaker, there is а much broader 
issue involved, and the people of Amer- 
ica wanted to know. 

World oil supply has been part of the 
debate. There is no oil shortage. There 
is а glut of oil on the market. The peo- 
ple know there is no shortage. They 
want to know why this is so and why 
we would be considering fighting for an 
oil supply that is not factually correct 
in the minds of the people, and the peo- 
ple want to know. 

It is because, in part, the money- 
changers in the temple are plundering 
the world's treasuries is what is really 
involved, and the people want to know. 

There is no particular point that I 
can add to this debate that has not 
been discussed, and perhaps it is pro- 
spective in part. Saddam Hussein, and I 
hope my colleagues listen, he would 
not have the technology, he would not 
have the expertise, he would not have 
the arms, had it not been for, in part, 
the United Nations, namely Germany, 
France, the Soviet Union, China, 
Japan, and, yes, the United States of 
America who have provided him the re- 
sources for war up until just a few 
months ago, and some are still doing 
it. . 
So, I hope whatever we decide, when 
it gets to that point, that we look 
ahead. It is not going to be over when 
these decisions are made. 

Are we going to join with the other 
nations of the world and say to the 
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people of the United Nations, It's not 
good enough for you to give us money. 
You provided the resources, and you 
provided the arms, and, therefore, you 
owe the world, and you owe us a great 
deal more." 

Let me close on this point so I do 
not, Isay to the majority leader, run 
out of my time. Somebody said to me 
in the hall, Well, you know, are you 
going to vote this way? Are you going 
to vote that way?" 

I have been here for 22 years, and this 
is a vote I am casting for myself. I have 
earned that right, and I am voting for 
my people. 

I went into the Army. I was 18 years 
old. I served for 3% years іп a combat 
infantry unit in World War II in Eu- 
rope, аз some other people in this 
House have done. The World War II vet- 
erans are becoming lesser and lesser in 
this House, and во, too, the corporate 
memory of what war really is all 
about. My God, it is so easy to say, 
“We got to get him. We got to get 
him.“ It is so easy to say that. 

No aspersions on anybody in this 
House, but those kids are the ones that 
are going to be out there lonely, one by 
one, trying to stay alive. So, Mr. 
Speaker, I say to my colleagues, If 
you have never been there, and you've 
never participated, it's impossible for 
you to understand what that means in 
commitment to a human soul." 

So, I would hope, I would hope and 
pray, that the people of this House 
would think about that. Never mind 
the drum beatings and all the things 
we have heard today. It is those kids 
that are involved, those kids are in- 
volved, yours and mine. And is it worth 
it at this point without trying that 
much harder? I tell my colleagues it is 
not, and we live to see the day soon 
from here when we will come back 
again and lament the decision to vote 
for this particular amendment. 

I hope we vote against this particular 
resolution. 
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Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. HuTTO]. 

Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Speaker, I rise іп 
support of the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion. 

As chairman of the Readiness Subcommit- 
tee during the 101st Congress let me speak to 
you for a moment about the readiness of our 
forces. | believe our Air Force and our naval 
forces are fully ready for any contingency, and 
our ground forces are very near full readiness. 
This is a tribute to the fine training within the 
Department of Defense. Additionally over the 
last 2 years the Readiness Subcommittee and 
the Congress have authorized $174 billion in 
operation and maintenance funds for these 
forces. 

There have been times in our Nation's his- 
tory when our forces were not as ready, when 
our aircraft weren't ready to fly and our tanks 
weren't ready to roll, but such is not the case 
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today. Our equipment is well maintained and 
very capable of accomplishing the mission. All 
of the reports | have seen indicate that our 
forces are ready, morale is high, and the 
forces are well equipped. 

By every account | have heard, there seems 
to be no doubt that our Air Force and Navy 
are fully ready and able to fight and win. Addi- 
tional equipment and men and women are ar- 
riving daily from the United States and Eu- 
rope. The force is building and will soon be in 
excess of 400,000. 

No one in this Chamber wants war, but if it 
does come, | believe that the U.S. forces are 
prepared to carry out their military objective, 
and this is partly because this body has prop- 
erly funded the readiness account. 

Whatever we decide, and whatever the 
President must eventually do, our men and 
women in the gulf are prepared and well 
equipped for their mission. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
support of the bipartisan U.N. resolution, 
which | am proud to cosponsor. | think it is im- 
portant to support our President in this crisis. 
If we do not, we will never be able to get Sad- 
dam out of Kuwait. 

George Bush is our Commander in Chief. 
He and Secretary of State Baker have put to- 
gether a strong U.N. coalition against Iraq and 
now he is asking that the Congress approve 
U.N. resolution 678. He has all the diplomatic, 
intelligence, and military information that is not 
available to us as Members of Congress. | 
think we ought to leave the responsibility with 
the President to make the right decision when 
to use military force. 

| worry that if the Gephardt resolution is 
adopted, and our forces have to stay longer in 
the Persian Gulf, and then 6 months from now 
we take offensive action, we are going to have 
more American casualties. The reason is that 
our forces now are at their peak of prepared- 
ness. The longer Americans stay іп that 
desert, they lose their sharpness, 

Even in Vietnam we rotated our troops after 
12 months and the conditions in the desert are 
much harder to survive in than Vietnam. Be- 
cause of the harsh living conditions in Saudi, 
we will have to start rotating our forces out in 
the next few months and when you rotate mili- 
tary forces, you weaken their effectiveness. 

Most of our veterans organizations and mili- 
tary organizations are supporting the Presi- 
dent's gulf policy. 

Another reason not to delay is that it gives 
Ігад even more time to dig in and strengthen 
its defensive fortifications in Kuwait and Iraq. 
This is what could add to our casualty list. 

Sanctions are not going to force Saddam 
out of Kuwait in my opinion and eventually war 
will start. No way will our forces be as pre- 
pared as they are now. 

So | ask you to support the bipartisan U.N. 
resolution and lets get our American troops 
home as soon as possible. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
CONDIT]. 
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Mr. CONDIT. Мг. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of the Bennett-Durbin resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 1) and the Solarz-Michel resolution 
(H.J. Res. 62). 

The question before us is this, Will the Unit- 
ed States of America stand with the vast ma- 
jority of nations of the world in resisting Sad- 
dam Hussein's aggression? 

Will the United States stand with the com- 
munity of nations and demonstrate that the 
days of invasion, conquering, and looting of 
weaker nations by stronger nations are over? 

Will the United States Congress stand be- 
hind the United Nations, which has formally 
and officially endorsed actions to force Iraq's 
surrender of occupied Kuwait? 

Mr. Speaker, we dare not compromise or 
undercut this worldwide effort to remove Iraq 
from Kuwait. 

We dare not send mixed messages to Mr. 
Hussein at this late hour, or we will find that 
the last chance for peace will evaporate like 
water in the desert. 

Saddam Hussein stands alone—the United 
States stands with the rest of the world. 

Saddam Hussein invaded Kuwait solely for 
greed and power, not for freedom; not for an 
overall Middle East peace settlement; not for 
human rights; and certainly not for the self-de- 
termination of peoples. 

Every action taken by our President has 
been in concert with the resolutions of the 
United Nations. For the first time in a long 
time, we see the world's most prestigious or- 
ganization acting as a leader in resisting ag- 
gression. We cannot afford to undercut this ef- 
fort. If the League of Nations had shown this 
determination and resolve in the 1930's, who 
knows how world history would have 
changed—and, as we all know any change 
would have been better. 

The time is to act now, not 6 months from 
now. | firmly believe that if we wait, we will be 
having this same debate again. We need to 
support our troops now. We need to support 
the rest of the world now. We need to send a 
clear message today to this greedy aggressor 
that the United States Congress is prepared to 
stand by the United Nations resolutions to use 
all possible means to free Kuwait and bring 
justice to its citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, | have consistently supported 
a peaceful resolution to the Persian Gulf crisis. 
| have also consistently supported congres- 
sional in any decision to commit 
military action in the crisis. We have given 
sanctions an opportunity to work. We must 
stand with the United Nations, the President 
and our soldiers! | urge you to support the 
Bennett-Durbin and Solarz-Michel resolutions. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
very distinguished gentleman from П11- 
nois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI], the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLARZ] 
for the job they have done. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a serious debate—the 
most serious in my career—about a very pain- 
ful decision. This is why every Member of 
Congress is here—to represent constituents 
who may be asked to give their very lives in 
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pursuit of the national policy we are discussing 
today. 

1 want to commend the character of this de- 
bate. There are honest differences of opinion 
here that know no partisan boundaries. Each 
of us—the elected representatives of the 
American people—is sincerely trying to decide 
how to best promote peace and stability 
throughout the world. Each of us is motivated 
by a sense of duty and responsibility. We want 
to do what is right, what is in the best interest 
of this country and all humanity. 

We all agree that the Iraqi invasion of Ku- 
wait is abhorrent. We all agree that Iraq must 
leave Kuwait. We all know who the aggressor 
is—traqi President Saddam Hussein. This de- 
bate only illustrates our differences on how to 
respond to Iraq's naked aggression. But we 
agree totally and unanimously on the goal of 
the international community—the full restora- 
tion of the sovereignty of Kuwait. 

Many of my colleagues say that this is the 
toughest vote they have ever had to cast be- 
cause it is a decision involving war and peace, 
life, and death. It is for me, too. This is much 
more difficult for me than the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution of 1964. Today's situation is clearer. 
The possibility of armed conflict, casualties, 
and even death is much more apparent. 

| strongly believe that Congress can—in- 
deed must—participate in such an important 
decision involving such a critical national com- 
mitment. But if Congress must make the deci- 
sion on whether armed combat is an appro- 
priate action, let me caution my colleagues 
that we cannot and should not attempt to de- 
cide how that war should be fought. 

After long and difficult personal reflection, ! 
have decided to vote for the Michel resolution. 
1 will vote for it because | want to send а 
strong message to Iraq that aggression 
doesn't pay. And | will vote for it because | 
have full confidence that our President and my 
friend George Bush will act in a responsible 
and compassionate fashion. 

President Bush does not seek war. He 
knows how horrible war is because he has 
served courageously in combat. He is a man 
of peace. He is a father and a grandfather 
who both reflects and respects family values. 
He is a diplomat who has learned that warfare 
is a last resort. No parent—and he is a par- 
ent—no veteran—and he is a decorated vet- 
eran—no person of conscience—and George 
Bush is certainly a person of conscience— 
would ever lightly decide to commit America's 
youth to war to resolve international conflicts. 
So my vote today is not a vote for war, al- 
though war may be the ultimate result. It is a 
vote of confidence in our President and his 
judgement. 

The end of the cold war is a confusing time 
for all Americans and all citizens of the world. 
Our worries about a superpower nuclear war 
have been replaced by fears of regional con- 
flicts that could escalate into international ca- 
tastrophes. Such conflicts caused World War | 
and World War Il. History has taught us that 
we must take such challenges seriously and 
respond quickly. Temporizing—vacillating— 
can prove to be devastatingly expensive. 

For most of this century, America has 
worked for international peace, acknowledging 
that the pursuit of peace is more important 
than the cost in blood and treasure. In this in- 
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stance, many others have joined us. The na- 
tions of the world are united against the Iraqi 
aggressor—as they belatedly united against 
Nazi aggression a half century ago. 

Some would say that some nations are 
more committed than others when it comes to 
paying the bills of the Desert Shield Operation. 
That is an important question that deserves 
our attention. It is not surprising, however, that 
the United States is playing the largest role. 
But that is a question for another day. 

It is a sad fact of history that peace does 
not come cheaply or painlessly. Achieving it is 
expensive. Maintaining it demands constant 
vigilance. 

If there is a war in the Persian Gulf, it will 
be the first conflict carried on live television. It 
will truly be a living room war. Those of us at 
home will witness the carnage of war and be 
shocked. And properly so. War is hell. 

But what has happened to Kuwait is also 
shocking and repugnant. Incredible atrocities 
to women and children have been confirmed 
by Amnesty International. What has 
happended in Kuwait must be undone be- 
cause it violates all norms of moral behavior 
and international law. 

There is another justification for our policy, 
equally important and that is to send a clear 
message about what standards of conduct in 
the post-cold-war world are to be. The inter- 
national community must not and cannot toler- 
ate criminal aggression—where the sov- 
ereignty of a nation is brutally violated with im- 


punity. 

That is why ! will vote for the Michel resolu- 
tion and support our President. 

For each of us, this is a vote of con- 
Science—a personal statement of principle. 
But when all our votes are cast and the last 
echo of our speeches has faded from this 
chamber, it is imperative that we again unite 
as Americans and support our President and 
the international community and reverse the 
aggression of Iraq and Saddam Hussein. 

We will then send a clear message to ty- 
rants everywhere that there's a very high price 
to be paid for such international criminality. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. HUB- 
BARD]. 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
Members to support the Solarz-Michel 
resolution. 

Today, an editorial in the Gleaner, the daily 
newspaper which serves Henderson, KY, 
lends further support to this plan of action. 

To briefly quote the editorial: 

No cause is more noble than that of peace. 
But in our pursuit of peace in this crisis, we 
cannot ignore the nature of the beast that 
confronts us. We should not send a signal of 
weakness to a despot positioning himself to 
gain control of much of the world’s oil re- 
serves and the power that comes with it. We 
cannot reward this man’s brutal aggression. 

The publisher of the Gleaner is Walt Dear 
and the editor of the Henderson, KY, news- 
paper is Ron Jenkins. 

| urge my colleagues to consider the views 
expressed by this highly regarded newspaper 
= vote to support the Solarz-Michel resolu- 


Tte editorial is as follows: 
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[From the Gleaner (Henderson, KY) 
Jan. 12, 1991] 
BusH SHOULD HAVE POWER TO WAGE WAR 


Even as we strongly support the continued 
pursuit of every reasonable effort for а 
peaceful solution to the gulf crisis, we be- 
lieve it unwise to strip our president of sup- 
port he deserves in dealing with Saddam 
Hussein. 

Congress should grant President Bush the 
authority to wage war against Iraq. 

Our nation and the international coalition 
have been confronted by a ruthless, power- 
hungry dictator of a country whose invasion 
of Kuwait had not relationship to the Pal- 
estinian problem he во loudly embraces. 

While we remain hopeful that Saddam can 
be convinced to pull his troops from Kuwait 
under terms of the United Nations resolu- 
tion, there is no indication that he will ac- 
cept any diplomatic offers that mandate his 
compliance with the U.N. resolution. 

Instead, Saddam defiantly waves his sword 
while obviously relishing the division of the 
American people and their elected represent- 
atives over this most troubling issue. 

As agonizing as it is for all of us to conjure 
images of our young men and women in 
deadly combat, we as a nation should not 
give the Iraqi leader comfort by undermining 
our president and the international coali- 
tion. 

No cause is more noble than that of peace. 
But in our pursuit of peace in this crisis, we 
cannot ignore the nature of the beast that 
confronts us. 

We should not send a signal of weakness to 
а despot positioning himself to gain control 
of much of the world's oil reserves and the 
power that comes with it. We cannot reward 
this man's brutal aggression. 

One person's appetite for power has created 
а very complex problem that has stirred 1е- 
gitimate debate the world over, including, of 
course, in our own community. With as 
many as 100 Henderson County sons and 
daughters already committed to Operation 
Desert Shield, the gravity of this crisis is 
ever so real to us. It is because of them and 
their comrades that we should exhaust every 
ounce of effort to resolve this crisis without 
war. 

Still, we should not deny our president the 
support he deserves in facing up to this ty- 
rant and the real threat he poses if he gets 
away with the invasion of Kuwait. 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
very able and distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, like many 
of my colleagues who have spoken here 
in this well over the last 2 days, I, too, 
believe that the passage of the Solarz- 
Michel resolution is the last, best hope 
to a peaceful solution to this crisis. 

But I recognize that if we pass this 
resolution and Saddam Hussein contin- 
ues to stonewall us as his foreign min- 
ister did this week, then it means war. 

We in the Armed Services Committee 
held hearings on the possibility of war 
and what it would look like. 

Our Members are not unanimous in 
their conclusions—and I respect my 
colleagues and their views. Let me now 
give you my conclusions. 

First, I believe we have a proper and 
limited objective—to get the Iraqi 
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forces out of Kuwait. We do not seek to 
conquer Iraq and create further power 
vaccums in the region. 

Second, we plan to fight the war in 
phases—beginning with air power and 
ending only if necessary with the use of 
ground troops. Those who think air 
power alone will win the war will have 
their chance. We do not want more 
American casualties than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Third, our Arab allies will fight Iraqi 
forces, at least in Kuwait, and we have 
drawn up our battle plans accordingly. 

Fourth, we have worked out an ar- 
rangement with Israel and our Arab al- 
lies to prevent any attempt by Saddam 
Hussein to break up the coalition by 
attacking Israel. 

In short, I believe that our forces are 
capable of achieving our goals. Saddam 
Hussein must leave Kuwait. Peacefully 
if possible, by force if necessary. 

But there is also the question of 
when we decide to use that force. Many 
of us, especially among those of us on 
the Democratic side of the aisle, have 
wanted a United States that acted with 
the United Nations in resolving world 
crises. 

We have been acting with the United 
Nations. Most of us praised President 
Bush for working with the United Na- 
tions last August to set up and then en- 
force the economic sanctions. 

Most of us thought it proper that be- 
fore we used force we get a U.N. resolu- 
tion to authorize it, which we did. 

We now have that resolution and it 
sets January 15 as the date that Sad- 
dam Hussein must get out of Kuwait. It 
was not just a decision by the United 
States. It was a decision by the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations to 
bring things to a head on January 15. 

What would happen now to the au- 
thority of the United Nations in the 
post-cold-war era if we backed the ad- 
ministration down and forced it to 
change time lines? 

In the last analysis, we must mean 
what we say when we deal with the 
Saddam Husseins of the world. 

If the United States is to be credible 
in the post-cold-war world, if the Unit- 
ed Nations is to be a useful vehicle for 
collective security, then we cannot 
shrink from the use of force. A future 
aggressor can ignore the next U.N. 
deadline if we ignore this one. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Мг. 
MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
sincere opposition to the Presidential 
Solarz-Michel resolution, pointing out 
the inconsistencies of 2 hours ago say- 
ing it is Congress’ authority to declare 
war, and in this resolution now saying 
that we pass the authority to the 
President to declare war some day next 
week on his own. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania (Мг. 
KILDEE]. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong opposition to the Solarz-Michel 
resolution of war. 

Mr. Speaker, | had hoped to serve my politi- 
cal career without ever having to confront the 
awesome and immediate question of war and 
peace such as we face here today. 

| had also hoped that humanity had reached 
the level of development that we could find al- 
ternative, more rational solutions to such inter- 
national conflicts. 

Strictly enforced international 
sanctions can be that alternative. 

When we talk of a New World order in the 
post-cold-war era, we can find no better exam- 
ple than the universal revulsion and rejection 
of the brutal Iraqi aggression against its de- 
fenseless neighbor, Kuwait. 

The quick and decisive action by the United 
Nations has ensured that Saddam Hussein 
has gained nothing from his occupation of Ku- 
wait. 


On the contrary, each day the international 
economic sanctions are allowed to work weak- 
ens lraq—economically, diplomatically, and 
militarily. 

Time is on our side in this conflict. 

And if we continue to enforce the sanctions, 
the whole world will continue to be on our 
side. 

But if we choose war at this time, America 
alone will bear the burden and pay the costs 
of that military action. 

Let us more strictly enforce the international 
sanctior 15. 

Let us use the multination military force in 
the region to impose an airtight naval, air, and 
land blockade of Iraq. 

Let us use our highly capable electronic in- 
telligence capabilities and rapid communica- 
tion facilities to monitor compliance with the 
sanctions. 

Let us punish countries and companies who 
violate the sanctions by denying them access 
to our American market. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of this body face 
no greater question than whether or not to 
commit American troops to the horrors of com- 
bat. 

But if we take that momentous decision—let 
it be with a full understanding of the con- 
sequences. 

Let us not assume it will be used only as a 
negotiating tactic. 

With our votes, we are authorizing the 
President to lead this Nation into war. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Moopy]. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
regret that the previous motion did not 
carry, and in strong opposition to the 
Solarz resolution. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KANJORSKI]. 

Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong opposition to the Solarz 
amendment. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
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aciem from Illinois [Mrs. COL- 
LINS]. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, ! rise 
in strong opposition to the Solarz amendment. 
Even though it is tactfully worded, it amounts 
to a de facto declaration of war. Its signifi- 
cance is that it gives President Bush a green 
light to use any kind of military power in the 
gulf that he so chooses. Passage of this reso- 
lution would mean that, if the President wants 
to initiate a full-scale military offensive, there 
would be absolutely nothing that Congress 
could do to delay or restrain him. If this resolu- 
tion passes, then henceforth, we are power- 
less in the question of America's response to 
Iraq's actions in the Gulf. 

The idea of granting the President the au- 

to make war is not automatically un- 
thinkable. But the problem is that, under the 
present circumstances, at the present time, it 
is wholly premature. 

The United States has long been a pillar of 
justice and reason in the international commu- 
nity. The initiative for the League of Nations 
and United Nations originated with our Presi- 
dents. We regularly implore other nations to 
adhere to international law and utilize negotia- 
tion, arbitration and the international courts for 
peaceful resolutions of disputes. Why, then, 
are we rushing off to war? 

Just as the schoolyard bully usually chooses 
that path due to a shortage of acuities that 
would facilitate reasonableness, the choice for 
war is one that involves a similar nearsighted- 
ness. Have all our intellectual resources been 
consumed? Have we tried everything imag- 
inable in order to avert the severest of con- 
sequences? If war really is to be a last resort, 
have we fully exhausted all alternatives? 

To each of these questions, | answer, “по.” 
| firmly believe that we could try harder, try 
again, try a different approach, try with a new 
offer. We could do more, and | have faith that 
the President could still come up with a 
peaceful resolution of this conflict if he fully 
applied himself to that end. 


тау be. | am not ready to accept that. | be- 
lieve peace is still possible and so, ! urge all 
my colleagues to oppose the Solarz resolu- 
tion 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CHAPMAN]. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Michel resolution. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HERTEL]. 

Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
going to war, and I oppose this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Minnesota  [Mr. 
VENTO]. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment. We 
must not act on the lowest common de- 
nominator in terms of the Middle East. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in opposition to the 
Michel-Solarz resolution. 
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Our actions should be based in this House 
on our very special responsibilities, indeed our 
sacred trust. 

Congress has but one option to state our 
view to have an impact upon the course of our 
national policy whether to wage war, to take 
offensive action or not against Iraq. 

Our decision in the affirmative is not revers- 
ible, such decision and vote is a one way 
street. Once President Bush has this authority, 
our role to commit U.S. troops or not commit 
troops to war, the decision will be out of Con- 
gress' hands and the President has been clear 
as to his intention to use such military force. 

We in Congress can take no comfort in the 
reasonableness of Iraq or of Saddam Hussein. 
We should well understand that the near dec- 
ade long Iraq-iran conflict resulted in over 1 
million casualties. This Nation, the United 
States of America, should understand better 
than any other the importance of the individual 
life, the special meaning of life, because Iraq's 
Saddam Hussein doesn't. Because Saddam 
Hussein is willing to dump his nation into a 
meat grinder of war, should our policy for of- 
fensive military action, nearly unilateral U.S. 
troops and dollars, be geared to this common 
denominator, the lowest common denomina- 
tor? | would plead with my colleagues to rec- 
ognize the consequence of this conflict. In the 
Middle East we have the greatest concentra- 
tion of military personnel and weapons 
arrayed since World War ІІ, but armed with 
the expotentially more effective weapons of 
the 1990's. 

I've repeatedly noted my colleagues inten- 
tion and remarks geared to backing up our 
troops and military and the implication that the 
only way that we can do so is by voting to go 
to war. 

Well the intention of my colleagues may be 
good but the logic is seriously flawed. 

We in Congress have a responsibility, a sa- 
cred trust to be certain in placing our military 
service men and women into a war, to be cer- 
tain as to the vital U.S. interests involved and 
that offensive military action is the last resort. 

Maintaining the economic sanctions, the 
blockade of trade, and the defensive deploy- 
ment of U.S. military are not actions exclusive 
of the use of military force, they are the appro- 
priate and proportionate response today to the 
circumstances, not perfect but far preferable 
and much better suited to the needs of the 
Persian Gulf in January 1991. The new world 
order ought to be based upon what has been 
the greatest strength and success of the Unit- 
ed States for over 200 years, that is our 
democratic values. 

The Iron Curtain and the uncommon events 
in just the past 2 years within the Soviet Union 
were based on the strength of ideas and val- 
ues not military might. 

It was the scientists, the labor organizations, 
and workers the artists and poets that finally 
prevailed against a nation armed to the teeth 
to suppress its people but those weapons 
were of no use against the human spirit and 
the freedom of people to think. The new world 
order isn't based upon the mistakes of yester- 
day such as the intemperate decision to com- 
mit U.S. troops. To commit U.S. offensive mili- 
tary action without the broad support of the 
American people, the vast majority | believe 
have not focused upon the commitment and 
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consequence of such action. In fact that mi- 
nority who do support the President really be- 
lieve that some how this last threat will avert 
war—the Members of this House should know 
better, but some have wrapped themselves in 
the same 

Mr. Speaker, the United States can do bet- 
ter, we can lead to a new world order by shar- 
ing the responsibilities of achieving the result, 
the objectives, with the global coalition sup- 
porting the U.N. resolutions. They should be 
doing far more than offering their uncertain 
vote to commit the United States to a conflict. 
Their votes in the United Nations would be 
much more meaningful if cast without the 
promises of U.S. assistance and debt relief 
and with a commitment of their troops, their 
sons and daughters and their financial re- 
Sources. 

Today we should take heed of the American 
people's views and our sacred trust and vote 
to continue and the economic sanc- 
tions the blockade and defensive deployment 
of our military forces. We have not exhausted 
such efforts, they have scarcely had the op- 
portunity to have had their full effect. The ac- 
tion to commit our Nation to war should be the 
last resort not precipitated by impatience, for a 
conclusion. The coalition of nations and the 
U.N. members would be better off if tempered 
by discipline and sacrifice rather than have 
their anxiety solved by a premature nearly uni- 
lateral U.S. military solution, the new world 
order begs for a better policy path. 

Today it is Saddam Hussein and lraq, but 
tomorrow it will be other Third World nations. 
Are we to respond again and again with the 
use of U.S. military force with all the human 
carnage and tragic consequences such en- 
tails. | would hope not and | fear for the oppor- 
tunity lost in the Persian Gulf and cost in 
human life both United States and others and 
the hundreds of billions of dollars that will be 


_ expended, really dead-end spending today 


and tomorrow with no real solution but a 
throw-back to very ing б and all those conflicts 
and wars framed in the good intentions of 
achieving peace 

Тө led кекке wad te а соо Mat 
will not produce a new world order and peace 
will not come from the amalgam of elements 
and policies that are present here today—the 
base metal of premature war can't make the 
gold of peace that has proved so illusive in the 
20th century. We must strive for peace, there 
is no easy path, no comfort, there are risks 
but such pushbutton solutions as the joint res- 
olution before us if employed by the President 
will do much more harm than good, and there- 
fore, | shall vote against it and ask my col- 
leagues careful consideration to vote against 
this measure. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair, under its prerogative, would an- 
nounce to those Members controlling 
the time of the debate that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. GEPHARDT] 
has 23% minutes remaining, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. SOLARZ] 
has 10% minutes remaining, and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD] has Т minutes remaining. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Flordia [Mr. GIBBONS]. 
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Mr. GIBBONS. Мг. Speaker, I said 
the other day in this debate that the 
Congress had declared war in my life- 
time twice. I correct that statement 
now. The Congress is declaring war for 
the third time in my lifetime. If you 
doubt my word, ask Mr. SOLARZ; if you 
doubt my word, ask Mr. MICHEL. I have 
confirmed it with both of them. This is 
а declaration of war. 

Think about it. I ask you to vote 
against it. І ат not saying that I would 
never vote for a declaration of war, or 
& declaration of war in an event similar 
to this. But this is not the time. This 
country is not united in а declaration 
of war. If there is one thing we learned 
out of Vietnam, as the gentleman from 
Florida (Мг. PETERSON], who spent 7 
years in a POW camp in Hanoi said, the 
people of the United States must be be- 
hind our Armed Forces and back them 
up, and our people are not ready for 
that. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we must begin 
to face the future. This is perhaps the 
last act that this Congress will have to 
do with this gulf. 
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Except we must raise taxes to pay for 
this. It has already cost us some $30 
billion, and the best revenue estimates 
are that it will cost us around $1 bil- 
lion а day to conduct this operation. 
Are you ready for that? If you are not 
ready to vote for those kinds of taxes, 
you are not ready to vote for this reso- 
lution. 

We are going to need a draft. Тһе re- 
cruitment for the Army has already 
dropped off significantly. There are not 
enough troops in the Armed Forces to 
rotate those that are in the desert. And 
who of you believes that a ruthless dic- 
tator like Saddam Hussein, who could 
take a million casualties before he de- 
clared an end, will not take a million 
casualties again before he declares an 
end. 

And who of you can believe that we 
will not be called upon to occupy and 
to police that desert and those coun- 
tries for the rest of my lifetime and 
perhaps for the rest of all of the life- 
times of the people that are in this 
Chamber today? If we win, we cannot 
come home. We must stay there, and 
our young people are not fools. They 
will go if drafted. Those who are there 
have signified their willingess to fight, 
but we do not have the manpower pool 
in the Armed Forces now to conduct 
the kind of war that I foresee and the 
kind of peace that faces us. 

This is а terribly serious question. 
None of us know what kind of forces we 
are going to unlease in that part of the 
world. We know that Israel will be at- 
tacked and we know that if Israel is at- 
tacked it will respond. 

As I count the votes, I can see that 
my side has lost. We have given up on 
patience and firmness, on an embargo 
that is working and will work, the best 
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embargo that mankind has ever cre- 
ated. I hope that Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion will be defeated. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. TRAXLER]. 

Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the resolution. First I 
would like to extend my appreciation 
to the majority leader, Mr. GEPHARDT, 
and my distinguished colleague from 
Michigan, of course, Mr. BROOMFIELD, 
my very dear friend, for the high level 
debate that has been achieved in the 
course of this discussion over the last 
several days. It is а credit to both of 
you, to this institution and to the Con- 
gress as а whole. 

Mr. Speaker, from the very beginning 
I have publicly dissented from the poli- 
cies our Nation is pursuing in the Per- 
sian Gulf. Neither the President nor 
the Congress has rethought what form 
our Nation's diplomatic and military 
policy ought to be in, in the postwar 
era. Sadly, we are still behaving as if 
we are the supercop of the world, and 
we are substituting Third World re- 
gional conflicts for the cold war with 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speaker, wise rulers never com- 
mit their nations to war, and this is a 
war resolution, never commit their na- 
tions to war unless it is overwhelm- 
ingly agreed that their nations' vital 
interests have been severely threat- 
ened. I cannot conclude that there are 
vital American interests at stake in 
the gulf. 

The continuing appropriations to 
maintain our military power, not at 
this moment, but in the months and 
years to come, is going to sap the vital 
economic abilities of this Nation. Our 
vital national interests are no longer 
served by our continuing to be the 
world's policeman. We cannot afford it. 

We are in the Persian Gulf today sim- 
ply and plainly for one reason—there 
was a gentleman in the Senate who 
said it, he spelled it out, o-i-l, oil. We 
are defending the oil interests of the 
Middle East and other parts of the 
world, and make no mistake about it. 
That does not relate to our own na- 
tional vital long-term interests. 

We all know that this country could 
be energy independent if we chose to 
be. Just ask the American farmer. 

The preservation of oil supplies for 
our economic competitors, our eco- 
nomic competitors is not the proper 
use of our military waning power. We 
cannot afford to strengthen our foreign 
rivals at our own economic expense. We 
must not send our sons and daughters 
into war for the preservation of our 
competitors’ economies. Indeed, the 
warfare of the 1990's and the next cen- 
tury will be economic, not military. 
Every dollar we borrow from the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese, the Middle 
East Arab Nations to finance this war 
and our continuing military buildup 
and national debt steals from our econ- 
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omy and our Nation's well-being and 
its future. 

If war comes, we will be wasting our 
economic resources and our precious 
young people. We will most assuredly 
be weakening our ability to confront 
the urgent domestic problems facing 
our Nation. 

We are a nation that quickly can de- 
ploy troops around the world, to the 
other side of the planet, yet we cannot 
afford to fix our roads and bridges? We 
cannot afford to improve our water and 
sewer systems? We cannot afford to re- 
store our rail and our transportation 
infrastructure? We cannot do edu- 
cation, we cannot do health, and we 
will not be able to compete in the next 
century. 

This is а de facto war resolution. I 
will not vote to go to war for the oil 
supplies of Europe and Asia. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILMAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the Michel-Solarz 
resolution authorizing our President, if 
all else fails, to use whatever force is 
necessary to remove Saddam Hussein 
from Kuwait. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong support for this 
critically important resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 62, authorizing the President to 
use force to support the U.N. resolutions and 
| commend my distinguished colleagues on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. SOLARZ, 
our Committee's distinguished chairman, Mr. 
FASCELL, our ranking minority member, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, and our distinguished Republican 
leader, Mr. MICHEL, for their extensive work in 
drafting this timely, bipartisan measure. 

Mr. Speaker, the wanton, brutal violations of 
international law by Iraq must not be allowed 
to stand. The rapes, the pillaging and the de- 
struction of Kuwait by Iraqi occupation forces 
must be brought to an end. How do we make 
that happen? We bring that about best by fully 
supporting our President's initiatives and the 
12 U.N. Security Council resolutions opposing 
Saddam Hussein's offensive actions in the 
Persian Gulf. 

None of us want war, and particularly those 
of us in this body who have served, in combat. 

Support of this measure can help us to 
avert war. If Saddam Hussein does not be- 
lieve the Congress is behind our President 
and the multinational effort, and if he is not 
convinced that we are willing, as a last resort, 
after all other diplomatic, political, and eco- 
nomic means fail, to resort to the use of force, 
then, we will indeed be led into war. 

The issue before us is not the authorization 
of U.S. offensive action. The offensive war 
was started by Saddam Hussein on August 2, 
1990. What we are considering is not just the 
United States-United Nations defense of Ku- 
wait, by all means, as spelled out in the U.N. 
resolution. What we.are considering is ruthless 
aggression, the rule of law, of order and the 
world's collective security. This is no more of- 
fensive than our retaking the islands in the Pa- 
cific during the Second World War, or our in- 
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vasion of Normandy, or our actions in Pan- 
ama, Inchon, or Grenada. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is, in the words 
of Secretary Baker, a last, best chance for 
peace. This resolution does not suggest that 
on January 15, 1991, we will attack Iraq. How- 
ever, it does send a strong message to Sad- 
dam Hussein that if he does not leave Kuwait 
he will suffer. It also sends an important mes- 
sage to our allies throughout the world—to the 
37 nations which are standing by us in this cri- 
sis, that the Congress is in agreement and 
supports the international community, and that 
we stand solidly with our men and women in 
uniform, who are courageously implementing 
our Nation's foreign policy. Let us stand firm 
sending a clear message that their efforts are 
not for naught. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LEACH]. 

Mr. LEACH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to in- 
sert in the RECORD an analysis of why 
precisely this is not intended either in 
а historical or legal sense as а declara- 
tion of war. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the more com- 
plex legal issues to arise in the context 
of this debate is whether—for the pur- 
poses of constituional law, as well as 
public and private international law—a 
congressional authorization of the use 
of force in an international police ac- 
tion of the kind contemplated today is 
equivalent to а declaration of war. 

For the record, I would stress as an 
original cosponsor of the resolution be- 
fore us, that I do not consider this ap- 
proach to amount to a declaration of 
war in either a historical or legal 
sense, and, for reasons stipulated 
below, would oppose such a declaration 
in today's international context. 

Not merely the theory but the his- 
tory of international relations since 
the First World War embodies the dis- 
tinction between just and unjust 
causes of war. The covenant of the 
League of Nations, the United Nations 
Charter, and the charter of the Mili- 
tary Tribunal at Nuremberg all reject 
the realpolitik doctrine of staatrason— 
the tyrannical notion that might 
makes right. 

Instead, modern world politics are 
founded upon a conception of inter- 
national society analogous to the laws 
and customs on coercion in domestic 
societies, that resort to violence in 
international affairs must be regarded 
either as lawful police action or crime. 
In other words, resort to armed force in 
international society is legitimate 
only if it is used on behalf or in service 
to the fundamental principles and pur- 
poses undergirding international law. 

Thus the moral philospher Michael 
Walzer observes that, aggression is 
the name we give to the crime of war." 
Indeed, the founders of the United Na- 
tions were determined, in the words of 
the charter, to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of 
war * * * and to ensure, by the accept- 
ance of principles and the institution 
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of methods, that armed force shall not 
be used, save in the common interest.“ 
Similarly, the U.N. General Assembly 
has defined aggression as “а crime 
against the peace, for which there is re- 
sponsibility under international law." 
Specifically, the signatories to the 
charter undertook in article 2(4) to “ге- 
frain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force against 
the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any state.“ 

In postwar American diplomacy, the 
classic exposition of this principle was 
stated by President Truman in October 
1945, when he declared that the fun- 
damentals of American foreign policy 
would rest in part on the proposition 
"that the preservation of peace be- 
tween nations requires а United Na- 
tions Organization comprised of all the 
peace-loving nations of the world who 
are willing to use force if necessary to 
insure peace.“ 

The concept of international law en- 
forcement through collective security, 
therefore, is embodied in the U.N. 
Charter and is an integral part of inter- 
national law, as well as—through the 
supremacy clause in article VI of our 
own Constitution as applied to trea- 
ties—the law of the United States. 

In other words, а congressional dec- 
laration of war in this circumstance 
would be contrary to the purposes of 
the United Nations. It might also frus- 
trate our diplomacy by making it ap- 
pear that it is the United States versus 
Iraq rather than the world community 
versus Saddam. In addition, it might 
needlessly prolong a potentially bloody 
and unpredictable conflict with Iraq, 
because of the legal and political com- 
plications associated with the problem 
of war termination. Indeed, as Ameri- 
cans understand, it is in part for such 
reasons that there have been only five 
declarations of war in our history and 
none since 1941. Rather than the dec- 
laration of war analogy, the apt legal 
comparison іп the current  cir- 
cumstance would be closer to Korea 
than to Vietnam or World War II, 
though all historical analogies are to 
some extent imprecise and potentially 
misleading. 

In some ways, the psychological di- 
mension of a declaration of war is as 
important as the legal. Psycho- 
logically, a declaration of war implies 
that what is at issue in our confronta- 
tion with Iraq is traditional war and 
the instincts of patriotic nationalism 
on both sides which springs from such 
a circumstance. But from the Amer- 
ican perspective what is actually at 
issue with this resolution before us is 
response to international criminality, 
not war, with sufficient grounds for 
cessation of hostilities, if they com- 
mence, being the removal of Iraqi 
troops from Kuwait and the possible 
holding of Saddam and his henchmen 
accountable before an international 
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bar of justice, a Nuremberg-like tribu- 
nal, if apprehended. 

The articulation of more limited in- 
tentions is of crucial importance be- 
cause it makes clear to the Iraqi people 
that America would define victory as 
Iraqi acquiescence to the constraints of 
international law, without either the 
humiliation of surrender or the pros- 
pect of societal annihilation. Police ac- 
tions imply force is authorized for lim- 
ited, not total purposes. 

Operating under Security Council 
resolutions, America therefore has an 
obligation to walk the extraordinarily 
difficult line of applying all force ap- 
propriate to protect our own forces but 
not so much as to wreak havoc on that 
part of Iraqi society which is unrelated 
to Saddam's aggression or war-making 
capacities. 

While this Member is convinced that 
a congressional declaration of war is 
inappropriate under current cir- 
cumstances, the constitutional duty of 
Congress is clear. Not only does the 
Constitution vest the power to declare 
war in the Congress, but it further con- 
templates that a status or condition 
fairly described by armed hostility be- 
tween the United States and another 
state—whether declared ог  unde- 
clared—must be legislatively author- 
ized. 

The Framers of the Constitution did 
not entrust the war power to Congress 
to protect Congressmen; they did so to 
protect the American public. They be- 
lieved that the gravest of all govern- 
mental decisions—the making of war— 
should not be the responsibility of a 
single individual. It should be taken by 
a democratically elected, geographi- 
cally and socially balanced legislature 
after careful debate and deliberation. 
It would either be tyrannical or irre- 
sponsible for a Congress of, by, and for 
the people to shirk its responsibility 
and transfer the power to make war to 
the Presidency. In America, after all, 
process is our most important product. 

In this context, neither the Congress 
nor the Executive can duck the fun- 
damental question of constitutional fi- 
delity. Accordingly, I voted earlier 
today for the Durbin-Bennett resolu- 
tion, despite my concerns for its legal 
and constitutional imprecision, and 
support the resolution before us giving 
the executive branch explicit approval 
for discretion to implement a spectrum 
of U.N. resolutions. 

While the authorizing resolution be- 
fore us has the effect of granting the 
Executive discretion to use American 
Armed Forces as constables enforcing 
international law in an international 
police action, it most emphatically is 
not tantamount to a declaration of war 
for the domestic legal purpose of trig- 
gering statutes which confer special 
powers on the executive branch in the 
event of a declaration of war or the ex- 
istence of hostilities. 
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Most of the executive powers which 
are conditioned upon a declaration of 
war or a state of war relate to military 
administrative matters, such as term 
of service, leave of absence, рго- 
motions, retirement, compensation, 
and senior officer appointments. Some, 
however, relate to other important is- 
sues such as civil liberties, budgetary 
spending limits, commercial trans- 
actions, and international trade: 

Civil liberties: Under 50 U.S.C. sec- 
tion 1811, the Attorney General, for a 
period not to exceed 15 calendar days 
following a declaration of war by Con- 
gress," may authorize electronic sur- 
veillance to obtain foreign intelligence 
information without obtaining a court 
order. 

International trade: Under the Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act, the President 
may, [dluring the time of war," con- 
trol and prohibit banking, property, 
and other commercial transactions 
with an enemy foreign country and its 
nationals. (50 U.S.C. App. 5(b).) 

Budgetary restraints: Тһе Budget 
Enforcement Act of 1990 provides that 
*upon the enactment of a declaration 
of war," subsequent sequestration re- 
ports and orders аге precluded—2 
U.S.C. section 907a(b). In addition, the 
legislation prohibits parliamentary 
points of order regarding legislation 
that would exceed the level of budget 
authority and outlays set in the most 
recent concurrent resolution on the 
budget. 

Тһе bipartisan, bi-institutional ap- 
proach to upholding international law 
and order implicit in the Solarz-Michel 
resolution does not automatically trig- 
ger any statutory provisions which are 
based upon the existence of a state of 
war. Nor does congressional authoriza- 
tion of the United States' use of force 
in an international police action have 
the same effect as a declaration of war 
for purposes of triggering such statu- 
tory authorities. Unlike a declaration 
of war, which creates the formal legal 
commencement of а state of war, the 
authorization this body contemplates 
today does not affirm that a state of 
war exists. Nor does it assume conflict 
is inevitable. Rather, it merely author- 
izes the President to use force if nec- 
essary pursuant to specifically des- 
ignated Security Council resolutions. 

In conclusion, it may be a paradox 
but I am convinced that the prospect of 
peace in this medieval Middle Eastern 
setting is clearly enhanced by prepara- 
tion for war and the avoidance of polit- 
ical equivocation in Washington. It is 
my firmest conviction that the pros- 
pect of war looms more dangerously if 
Saddam concludes that he has punc- 
tured American resolve. Accordingly, 
it is my judgment that Congress best 
advances the imperative for peace by 
making Saddam aware that as con- 
cluded by Congress which is the reflec- 
tion of the will and judgment of the 
American people à police action war 
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with Iraq would be just, although 
undesired. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
COUGHLIN]. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong support of the resolution sup- 
porting the United Nations, and as re- 
quested by the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe the time is now for 
the Congress to stand up and be counted in 
support of the principled stand that the U.N. 
Security Council has taken and the President 
has supported. 

Can it possibly be in our interest to allow 
brutal dictators like Saddam Hussein to march 
into small, innocent neighboring nations? 

Can it possibly be in our interest to allow a 
man who has already killed thousands of his 
own citizens with chemical weapons, who has 
already initiated one war that cost his nation 
some 1 million casualties, who has already 
made clear his desire to possess nuclear 
weapons, who has already iterated a radical, 
pan-Arab philosophy that would establish him 
as the Arab world's leader, who has already 
threatened America's other friends throughout 
the region with weapons of mass destruction, 
which he has certifiably used in the past—can 
it possibly be in our interest to risk giving such 
an individual control of more than half of the 
world's total proven oil reserves? 

If we fail to back up the President and the 
U.N. Security Council's actions now, the coali- 
tion that stands poised to reverse lraq's ag- 
gression will simply disintegrate. Like it or not, 
America is the only nation capable of leading 
this effort, and the failure of U.S. leadership in 
this regard will result in the coalition's failure, 
and | would suggest, a catastrophic change in 
the political order of the Middle East that 
would haunt us for years to come. 

Some say that we should simply wait a bit 
longer to see if sanctions might work. | am 
persuaded that they will not. The Director of 
Central Intelligence has apprised us that the 
sanctions have taken a toll on Iraq, but that in 
his judgment, they will not succeed in remov- 
ing Iraqi forces from Kuwait. While the Iraqi 
GNP has been reduced by some 50 percent, 
Iraq's per capita income still remains double 
that of our coalition ally, Egypt. Clearly, Sad- 
dam Hussein—a man who withstood 8 years 
of war with Iran, replete with 1 million casual- 
ties and missile attacks on Baghdad—surely, 
this man will survive economic sanctions for 
another 6 months. 

Meanwhile, what will occur if we wait an- 
other 6 months for sanctions to take hold? 
First, it will expose our forces and their equip- 
ment to some of the harshest conditions on 
Earth, including daytime temperatures of 140 
degrees. This would diminish morale and our 
ability to use force at a later time. It would im- 
pose an especially undue burden on our Re- 
servists and Guardsmen in the gulf. 

Second, knowing that an attack is not immi- 
nent would give Saddam Hussein the ability to 
cut back his own military exercises and would, 
in fact, minimize the toll that sanctions would 


take on his military. 


Third, waiting would give Saddam the ability 
to improve further the military fortifications on 
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his borders, meaning that, when sanctions are 
deemed to have failed, we will face a more 
entrenched foe and will put more American 
lives in jeopardy. 

The same is true of Saddam Hussein's ar- 
senal of weapons of mass destruction. Does it 
make sense to give him another 6 months, an- 
other year, to produce more chemical weap- 
ons, to develop more biological weapons, to 
continue his work to develop nuclear weap- 
ons, so that he can then confront our forces 
with these additional tools of death? 

No. The time is now to put the Congress on 
record in support of the United Nations and 
the President. The time is now to oppose dic- 
tators. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California (Мг. 
THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the 
Michel-Solarz resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe that Saddam Hus- 
sein's aggression must be stopped and that is 
why | am supporting the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion. As the President has said—it is not the 
United States against Iraq—it is Iraq against 
the world. Indeed, the U.N. Security Council 
voted unanimously in favor of economic sanc- 
tions, and then after hostages were taken, to 
approve use of force to support those sanc- 
tions. 

Like all Americans, | want a peaceful resolu- 
tion of this problem. All involved are hopeful 
that the current military buildup and threat of 
force will encourage Hussein to pull out of Ku- 
wait without conflict. But in order for this strat- 
egy to succeed, we must continue the pres- 
sure on Saddam Hussein to get out of Kuwait. 

Supporting this resolution clearly does not 
preclude negotiation. There is still time to ne- 
gotiate a peaceful settlement, though such a 
settlement must include a complete withdrawal 
of Iraq from Kuwait. However, a time limit 
must be set or this standoff could go on for 
years, resulting in smaller countries who rely 
on Iraq oil lifting their sanctions, the continued 
plunder and starvation of the Kuwaiti citizens, 
and the escalation of costs. Nobody wants to 
go to war, but the only way to avoid it is to 
support the current aggressive stance which 
has brought results thus far. 

If we fail to authorize use of force, Hussein 
will undoubtedly conclude he was won Kuwait 
forever. CIA Director William Webster has indi- 
cated that he believes Saddam Hussein is will- 
ing to endure economic hardship, even a sub- 
sistence economy, to outlast international ef- 
forts to make him leave Kuwait. Even if sanc- 
tions do bite, no one knows how long it will 
take or whether they will ever change 
Saddam's mind about being an aggressor. 
The CIA Director also made it clear that he 
feels Iraq can maintain its military power for 
an extended period even if the sanctions do 
work. 


1 do not want a war. None of us does. It is 
imperative, however, that we show Saddam 
Hussein and other potential aggressors that 
we and others in the world will not tolerate 
military solutions to their private problems. 
This resolution, and the U.N. resolution it so 
clearly supports, are necessary steps in con- 
vincing Saddam of that fact. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as she may consume to 
the gentlewoman from Connecticut 
[Mrs. JOHNSON]. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the 
Michel-Solarz amendment because, in 
my judgment, it does not require the 
use of force, but offers the best hope for 
& diplomatic solution to the Persian 
Gulf crisis by backing the U.N. resolu- 
tion and the position of the multi- 
national coalition. 

Mr. Speaker, the choice presented by the 
resolutions offered today requires the most dif- 
ficult, wenching choice of my 8 years in Con- 
gress. This matter has weighed heavily upon 
me for many months. 

During the holiday season this year, | 
watched families celebrate together and could 
not put aside the enormity of this decision for 
our Nation. | have listened to the concerns of 
the families in my district; | have pondered the 
implications of my vote and the consequences 
of the action we are about to take. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my judgment that the best 
chance for peace and stability not only in the 
Middle East but throughout the world lies in 
casting my vote in support of the world com- 
munity's position on this crisis, as expressed 
in the U.N. Resolution 678. Of the two meas- 
ures presented today regarding the use of 
force, only the Michel-Solarz resolution is con- 
sistent with the U.N. position. 

| believe the United States and the other 
members of the multinational coalition oppos- 
ing Iraq's utterly unconscionable, brutal ag- 
gression have exercised restraint. i believe we 
will continue to exercise restraint beyond Jan- 
uary 15 as long as authentic diplomatic possi- 
bilities for resolving the crisis exist. Surely, 
though Saddam Hussein has refused our ef- 
fort to present our position to him, we will not 
undercut genuine diplomatic efforts of the 
United Nations, other Arab States, the Soviet 
Union, or the nations of the European Com- 
munity as long as they exist. 

But, if we vote today to undercut U.N. Reso- 
lution 678, how will diplomatic efforts have the 
backing needed to bring about a peaceful res- 
olution? If we now place new conditions on an 
already clear and firm international position, 
what urgency will there be for Saddam Hus- 
sein to participate in any substantive effort to 
end the occupation of Kuwait? 

Make no mistake, the U.N. resolution was 
not a vote to start a war on January 15. Nei- 
ther is our vote today reaffirming that resolu- 
tion a vote for war. But the United Nation rec- 
ognized that, for diplomacy to work, the threat 
of force must be credible and the absolute, 
resolute unanimity of world opposition to the 
continued occupation of Kuwait clear. While 
the gentleman from Missouri's resolution is of- 
fered with the best intentions, it undercuts 
both the credibility of our commitment and the 
unity among nations and so would make 
peace harder to achieve. 

| believe we must stand together with the 
world community, not in support of war, but in 
support of the most effective means of achiev- 
ing peace—the clearly expressed message to 
Saddam Hussein that he faces grave con- 
sequences by not complying with the world's 
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call for his unconditional withdrawal from Ku- 
wait. 

Some of my colleagues have said that we 
must rely on waiting for economic sanctions to 
work. However, the embargo has thus far 
been at least 90-percent effective and still 
Saddam has not budged. Our best intelligence 
sources tell us that Iraq can weather the most 
effective embargo for many more months or 
even years, can increase its self-sufficiency 
over time, and will retain a per capita income 
far above that of neighboring nations. Both 
Egypt and Turkey continue to experience huge 
and painful economic disruptions as a result of 
participating in the embargo. The gentleman 
from New York who sponsored this resolution 
has pointed out that, even if sanctions are fully 
successful, Iraq's per capita income will still be 
twice that of Egypt and greater than Turkey's. 

If we were to vote today to simply rely on 
sanctions not backed by the credible option of 
force, Saddam would have the luxury of ignor- 
ing diplomacy and concertating on fortifying 
both his economic and military strength and 
maximizing the price paid by our allies. Sad- 
dam can use time as a weapon if the failure 
of diplomacy does not carry with it the risk of 
multinational commitment to other means to 
dislodge him from Kuwait, as the United Na- 
tions intended. 

And let us put to rest the notion that we 
have acted simply in the interests of cheap oil. 
Not one of us would put our service men and 
women at risk for such a narrow purpose, and 
even those among us who oppose the size of 
our deployment have no basis to attribute 
such a cynical position to the President. It is 
not cheap oil we seek to protect, but the func- 
tioning of the world's economy which is de- 
pendent upon the Middle East's oil. Were Sad- 
dam Hussein willing to control it for his own 
benefit, the economic impact on the world 
would be devastating. The cost of Desert 
Shield is enormous but it is a fraction of the 
worldwide economic disruption that would 
ensue if the Middle East's resources were 
under control of one so arbitrary and ruthless 
as Saddam Hussein. 

As the Washington Post said yesterday, 
does anyone think Saddam would not take 
heart from a vote that denies the President the 
option of using force in conformity with both 
national policy and international mandate? Let 
me emphasize that the Gephardt resolution is 
not in conformity with international mandate 
and so would weaken the U.S. position not 
only with Saddam Hussein but with our allies 
in the world who have aligned with us against 
Saddam. 

Diplomacy must continue because the 
search for a settlement of this crisis must suc- 
ceed if the interests of the world community 
are to be served. Time is not our ally, unity is. 
If we are truly unified as a Congress and as 
a nation with the world position, we must step 
forward today and affirm it. Thereafter, | would 
hope that other problems be addressed 
through a regional peace conference and 
long-term stability and hope be the true legacy 
of this crisis for the Middle East. | urge my col- 
leagues to stand together in support of the 
Michel-Solarz resolution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OXLEY]. 
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Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Michel amendment. I be- 
lieve that peace through strength real- 
ly works and will work in this case for 
peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of the Michel-Solarz, peace through 
strength resolution. Contrary to the 
contentions of some, this resolution is 
not a declaration of war. This resolu- 
tion authorizes the use of force against 
Iraq only if and when the President in- 
forms the leaders of both Houses of 
Congress that sanctions and all other 
diplomatic efforts have proven futile in 
convincing Saddam Hussein to quit Ku- 
wait. 

Ав the President has said, Iraq sorely 
miscalculated the response of the world 
community. The unity of the inter- 
national response has been unprece- 
dented. Тһе Michel-Solarz resolution 
simply endorses United Nations Reso- 
lution 678, authorizing the use of force 
against Iraq, should it prove necessary. 
The United Nations took a courageous 
stand. The U.S. Congress should do no 
less. 

I do not want war, and I do not be- 
lieve that President Bush wants war. 
However, the world community has 
been clear that Saddam Hussein can 
avert armed conflict by leaving Ku- 
wait. The United Nations has passed 12 
resolutions in this regard, yet he con- 
tinues his occupation of Kuwait. 

Some have argued that economic 
sanctions will force Saddam to comply 
with U.N. resolutions. Unfortunately, 
sanctions rarely, if ever, work. A full- 
scale embargo against Nicaragua could 
not change its totalitarian policies 
under Daniel Ortega, and 2 years worth 
of sanctions could not bring Manuel 
Noriega to his knees in Panama. Cer- 
tainly, Iraq is more economically self- 
sufficient than Nicaragua or Panama, 
and Saddam is more brutal and dan- 
gerous than Ortega or Noriega. 

Others have suggested that the Unit- 
ed States should not lead the effort 
against Iraq. Japan, Germany, and 
other nations are more reliant on for- 
eign oil than are we. However, this sug- 
gestion ignores the fact that military 
units from 28 countries are now di- 
rectly involved in Operation Desert 
Shield or in the enforcement of sanc- 
tions. A total of 250,000 coalition troops 
have joined the 360,000 American troops 
in the gulf region. Moreover, about 80 
percent of U.S. expenses through De- 
cember 31, 1990--оуег $6 billion—has 
been pledged or collected. 

We have seen time and again during 
this century that appeasement will not 
buy lasting peace. We must not allow 
this body to become the Neville Cham- 
berlain of the 1990's. And make по mis- 
take, to give Saddam more months to 
consolidate his plunder of Kuwait with- 
out the threat of military force would 
be to appease him—but only tempo- 
rarily. Like all tryants, Saddam Hus- 
sein's ambitions know only the bound- 
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ary of vigorous military resistance. 
The language of force is the only lan- 
guage this bloodthristy dictator under- 
stands. 

Teddy Roosevelt said that the United 
States should speak softly and carry a 
big stick. We have a big stick, and Sad- 
dam still has not heeded our warning. 
He has not, because he does not believe 
that we will use the stick. He is watch- 
ing today, to see if we will confirm his 
belief. It is time we raised the stick 
over our heads. 

It is time Saddam understands that 
we want peace, but not at any price. It 
we must, we will act to liberate Ku- 
wait. We will enforce peace through 
strength. 

Over the past 3 days, we have heard 
numerous speakers lament the awful 
precedent which would be set for the 
new world order if we used force to dis- 
pel Saddam from Kuwait. My friends, 
think of the terrible precedent which is 
set if Saddam's illegal annexation of 
Kuwait is allowed to persist. 

Yes, peace through strength has 
served our Nation well for over 200 
years and it will again. I ask for your 
support for the Michel-Solarz biparti- 
san resolution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
RAMSTAD]. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Mr. Speaker, because 
I truly believe this is the best course 
for a peaceful resolution of the Persian 
Gulf crisis, I rise in strong support of 
the Michel-Solarz resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, today | rise to cast what could 
very well be the most difficult vote | will ever 
face. As one who saw the lives of three 
friends taken by the Vietnam war, | cast this 
vote with a heavy heart. 

| have agonized long and hard over the best 
course of action to preserve peace in the Mid- 
die East while getting Saddam Hussein to 
withdraw from Kuwait. 

There is a consensus in this country that 
Iraq's naked aggression must not be re- 
warded. If left unchecked, Saddam Hussein's 
quest for power and heinous atrocities will 
only turn to other targets. 

The real debate is over how to best check 
this imperial dictator’s aggression. In an area 
as strategically and economically vital to the 
United States as the Middle East, our choice 
is either to thwart that aggression now, or be 
forced to face it later. 

Since the Iraqi invasion, | have strongly sup- 
ported economic sanctions and diplomatic ef- 
forts to bring this crisis to a peaceful resolu- 
tion. | have not supported the use of military 
force because | believe that these sanctions 
alone would work. 

At this point, however, | believe our last best 
chance for peace is for Saddam Hussein to 
fully appreciate that the President of the Unit- 
ed States has the full support of Congress to 
use military force to remove Iraq from Kuwait 
should diplomacy fail. 

After much thought and careful deliberation, 
| am convinced that a credible threat of force 
is essential to a peaceful resolution of the Per- 
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sian Gulf crisis and a compete withdrawal of 
Iraq from Kuwait. 

| have reached this conclusion following 
several briefings with the President, Secretary 
of Defense, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and a careful review of the testimony of 
the CIA Director. It is clear that neither diplo- 
macy nor sanctions has a chance if the credi- 
ble threat of military force is removed. 

Accordingly, | have decided to support the 
bipartisan Michel-Solarz-Broomfield joint reso- 
lution which affirms Congress’ support for the 
President and U.N. Resolution 678. 

Unfortunately, we don't have unlimited time 
to rely exclusively on sanctions. Prolonging 
this crisis only works to the advantage of Sad- 
dam Hussein according to our intelligence, 
military, and diplomatic sources. 

First, there are credible reports that Iraq 
could possibly have nuclear weapons in a 
matter of months. If we don't stop Hussein 
now, we will have to confront him later when 
the cost in American lives could be infinitely 
greater. 

І cannot in good conscience vote to set the 
stage for our troops to become embroiled in a 
nuclear conflict when addressing this issue 
now could avoid it. We must not subject our 
Nation and the rest of the world to nuclear 
blackmail by Saddam Hussein. 

Second, military sources tell us that delay 
will only allow Saddam Hussein to further de- 
velop his military capacity. This would also 
add to the potential loss of life should we have 
to take military action later. 

And finally, diplomatic sources tell us that 
the unprecedented international coalition of 
support behind our policy will begin to erode 
if other nations begin to doubt the resolve of 
the United States to see this crisis through. 

Like all Americans, | do not want America to 
go to war. But as ironic as it may seem, if we 
wish to vote today for peace, we must vote to 
threaten war. 

If Congress were to vote down the Michel- 
Solarz-Broomfield joint resolution, it would 
send a message to Saddam Hussein that he 
faces no serious consequences if he ignores 
the January 15 deadline set by the United Na- 
tions. With that assurance, he clearly would 
not have any incentive to negotiate, much less 
withdraw peacefully from Kuwait. 

My vote today is not a vote for war in the 
gulf. Rather, as the resolution itself mandates, 
the President will not be authorized by Con- 
gress to use offensive military force until “the 
United States has used all appropiate diplo- 
matic and other peaceful means to obtain 
compliance by Iraq with the United Nations 
Security Council resolutions * * *." 

| hope and pray there is no war. ! firmly be- 
lieve that a strong affirmative vote by Con- 
gress in support of the President will substan- 
tially improve the changes of achieving peace. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. NUSSLE]. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the bipartisan 
Michel-Solarz resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise today in support of the 
bipartisan Solarz-Michel resolution. It is vital to 
the security of our troops in the Gulf and our 
Nation that the United States sends a clear 
message to Saddam Hussein—that we will not 
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ignore his acts of aggression against Kuwait. 
If sanctions and other diplomatic efforts are to 
have a chance of working, Saddam Hussein 
must know that we have not closed any doors. 

More importantly, Mr. Speaker, | believe that 
the most important goal of this special session 
of Congress is to ensure peace in the world. 
Our Nation must stand together with one clear 
and firm voice if we are to resolve this situa- 
tion in a peaceful manner, and the Solarz- 
Michel resolution is our last best chance to 
achieve this goal. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. SPENCE]. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, a wise soul once said some- 
thing to the effect that those who forget history 
are doomed to repeat it. This remark weighs 
heavily on my mind as we consider the 
situtation before us. It prompts me to think of 
Neville Chamberlain who, so anxious for 
peace, came back from Munich where he had 
agreed to give in to Hitler's demands for a part 
of Czechoslovakia. Hitler had promised him 
that he wanted only this small part and noth- 
ing more. At the time, Chamberlain returned to 
wildly cheering crowds on the streets of Lon- 
don and in his own Parliament building, such 
as had never been heard there in some time. 
He had bought peace at the price of appease- 
ment. His umbrella became the symbol of ap- 
peasement. A sadly, prophetic Winston 
Churchill remarked, “You were given the 
choice between war and dishonor. You chose 
dishonor and you will have war." That's his- 
tory; and let not our action today be our um- 
brella of appeasement. 

As we all know, Chamberlain's efforts for 
"peace in our time" and his policy of negotia- 
tion with authoritarian states, rather than a 
concerted show of strength, led the peaceful 
world into the greatest conflagration yet 
known. Chamberlain later came to realize that 
the aggressor could not be appeased. His bi- 
ography attests to his conversion but it was 
too late. Appeasement only whetted the appe- 
tite for more, more, more. 

Reflecting upon this lesson in history, how 
long are we willing to wait for it to catch up 
with us again. Granted, there are slight dif- 
ferences between 1939 and the current crisis, 
but should Hussein be successful in his land 
grab, he, too, will only want more. His position 
will have been strengthened and he will be 
confident, that having stolen Kuwait, he will be 
able to take more. The West, as with Hitler 50 
years ago, will not have had the resolve to 
stand firm against aggression, thereby having 
missed the opportunity to save the very lives 
that they were trying to save. 

The world cannot again make the same 
mistakes that it made a half century ago. It 
must stand firm now against another tyrant in 
order to preserve the peace that it so des- 
perately values. 

Mr. Speaker, we must pass the Solarz- 
Michel resolution. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HOBSON]. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Solarz-Michel bipartisan 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a unique time in world 
history. For the last 5 months, we have seen 
the world stand together and condemn the ag- 
gression of Saddam Hussein and the Iraqi 
Government. Never before has the world been 
so united against such a brutal transgression 
of the rights of a sovereign nation. 

The resolutions before us today raise the 
question of whether Congress should grant 
the President the authority to use force if Sad- 
dam Hussein's forces do not leave Kuwait be- 
fore January 15. | believe that in the effort for 
world peace this Congress must stand with 
the President and the world and support the 
U.N. Security Council resolution. 

In light of Secretary Baker's disappointing 
meeting with Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz 
in Geneva this week, when lraq refused to 
participate in any negotiations for an uncondi- 
tional and nonmilitary resolution to this situa- 
tion, it is more important than ever that the 
United States present a united front with the 
rest of the world. 1 believe the Solarz-Michel 
resolution is the best approach for a peaceful 
solution. A vote against this resolution would 
most certainly be interpreted by Saddam Hus- 
sein as evidence of division and paralysis in 
the world coalition. 

By demonstrating our confidence in the U.N. 
policies, we will grant the President the trump 
card he needs to bring about peace. We can 
only negotiate peace from . Saddam 
Hussein is a dictator and, therefore, only un- 
derstands power. He must know we are seri- 
ous and will take every step necessary to stop 
the destruction of an independent country and 
the murder of an innocent people. 

This Congress must send Saddam Hussein 
a clear message that this country will not toler- 
ate naked aggression. We cannot permit Sad- 
dam Hussein to benefit from his brutalities— 
because if he does, he will surely strike again. 

Clearly, none of us wants to go to war. We 
all pray that this situation is resolved peace- 
fully. However, this vote today is not one to 
declare war, but to decide which is the best 
path toward peace. | believe this bipartisan 
resolution will give the President the power he 
needs to force Iraq out of Kuwait and is the 
best course to prevent bloodshed of our young 
men and women stationed in the Persian Gulf. 

For these reasons, | support the Michel-So- 
larz resolution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
INHOFE]. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, because I 
believe it is the only opportunity we 
have for peace, I rise in strong support 
of the Solarz-Michel resolution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished gentleman from Col- 
orado [Mr. SCHAEFER]. 

Mr. SCHAEFER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion. 
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Mr. Speaker, this debate and the following 
votes will undoubtedly be the most important 
of this Congress. Despite the gravity of the 
issue, the right course of action is clear. The 
only reasonable decision Congress can make 
is to support the President, and endorse the 
Michel-Solarz resolution. | do not make this 
decision lightly with a nephew on the front 
lines and another ready to go. The best 
chance for peace, in this the 11th hour, is to 
make credible to Hussein the threat that he 
faces the destruction of his army, as well as 
his government, if he fails to withdraw from 
Kuwait. 

Congress has demanded a say in our policy 
toward Iraq. Now we are making that decision 
with the whole world looking on. Do we stand 
with the President and the world community, 
or do we falter, and allow Saddam Hussein to 
tighten his grip on Kuwait? There are those 
who want to give sanctions more time. When 
this crisis started, we were told that sanctions 
would yield results in 6 months. 

Now we are told it will take more months or 
a year, or 2, while he continues to sneer at 
the nearly unanimous condemnation of his ac- 
tions and eventually lead to a draft of our 
young men and women. Our own CIA Director 
informed us that the sanctions have been inef- 
fective. | find it hard to believe that Hussein 
will succumb to economic pressure when he 
now ignores the threat from the nearly half a 
million troops massed against him on his bor- 
der. 

Our troops have sat in the desert for 5 
months. How much longer should we keep 
them there? We all know of the hardships they 
face, as well as the special problems for those 
serving in the National Guard and Reserves. 
We have given Iraq every opportunity to re- 
consider its invasion. President Bush invited 
the Iraqi Foreign Minister to meet with him, 
and offered to send Secretary of State Baker 
to talk with Hussein, but these moves were 
rebuffed. Only recently did Iraq agree to the 
meeting between their Foreign Minister and 
Secretary Baker, but Iraq refused to even con- 
sider the demands of an outraged world. It is 
now time to give our President the authority to 
act decisively. 

We must recognize that the Middle East is 
vital to America's interests, and that Hussein's 
brutal actions pose a direct threat to them. We 
must also understand that America must pro- 
tect these interests, even with force. As a 
former marine, | know what this could entail, 
and do not take this position lightly. However, 
we cannot allow international lawlessness to 
go unpunished, let alone rewarded. With 
adoption of the Michel-Solarz resolution, the 
decision between war or peace will solely be 
that of Iraq. 

It is time to act as one, and provide a united 
front to Hussein. | urge my colleagues to join 
our military, the American people, and world 
opinion in supporting the President. Thank 


you. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. BILIRAKIS]. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I, too, honestly feel that it is the 
best chance for peace, I will support 
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the Solarz-Broomfield-Michel biparti- 
san resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise today in firm support of 
the only resolution before us today that holds 
any chance of a peaceful solution—the 
Michel-Solarz resolution. 

| would like nothing more than to put my 
faith in continued economic sanctions in the 
hope that they alone could force Saddam Hus- 
sein to withdraw his troops from Kuwait. How- 
ever, the recent events in Geneva and the 
rhetoric from Baghdad have convinced me 
that this course cannot succeed. 

| believe that Saddam still doubts the will of 
the international force on his borders to use 
armed force if necessary to liberate Kuwait, 
largely because he doubts the will of those of 
us in this Chamber to authorize the President 
of the United States to employ United States 
troops. 

It is my deepest hope that passing the 
Michel-Solarz resolution today and giving the 
President that authority, will finally convince 
Saddam that we are, in fact, serious, that we 
are willing to stand up for the inviolability of 
recognized borders and the preservation of 
true, lasting peace. 

| believe that Saddam understands only the 
language of power and strength; that he has 
no intention of giving up anything unless he is 
forced to do so and that diplomacy and sanc- 
tions mean nothing to this terror-monger and 
brutalizer of his own people, let alone those of 
other nations. 

This authority, that contained in the Michel- 
Solarz resolution, speaks the language that 
Saddam understands. Furthermore, each day 
that we wait without sending this message to 
Saddam consigns the people of Kuwait to a 
living hell of near unimaginable proportions. 

In a report of Iraqi human rights violations in 
Kuwait released by Amnesty International last 
month account after account of beatings, tor- 
ture, and rapes are documented by eye- 
witnesses. The longer we wait, the less of Ku- 
wait there will be to retrieve and rebuild. No, 
we must force Saddam to withdraw now. 

Furthermore, it is important to recognize that 
this is not the last Congress will hear on this 
matter. Indeed, the Michel-Solarz resolution 
requires that before exercising the authority 
granted to him by the resolution, he shall pro- 
vide the Speaker of the House and President 
pro tempore of the Senate a specific deter- 
mination that all appropriate diplomatic and 
other peaceful means to obtain compliance by 
Iraq with the U.N. Security Council resolutions 
and that those means have not been and 
would not subsequently been successful. 

The resolution further stipulates that the 
President shall submit to Congress a summary 
of his efforts in this regard every 60 days. 

Mr. Speaker, it is only fair to point out that 
the President is not rushing to war. After all, 
he has tried again and again and again to 
meet with Saddam to try to come to a peace- 
ful resolution and he has been ignored. Also, 
as we all know, the Iraqi Foreign Minister re- 
fused even to accept President Bush's letter in 
a last minute attempt for a peaceful solution. 

The President will do all that he can to 
achieve our goals peacefully; that is plain. It is 
not our President who is rushing to war, but 
Saddam Hussein. 
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Finally, | would like to quote to you from а 
letter that | received yesterday. It was from 
Bob Radcliff, a good friend of mine who lives 
in Tampa, FL. In that letter, my friend included 
the words of his son, Roger, an Air Force 
colonel who files A-10 ground attack planes 
and is currently in Saudi Arabia with Operation 
Desert Shield. His son wrote the following to 
him: 

The machine that has been assembled here 
since August is unbelievable. No other na- 
tion in history could have pulled this off. 
You can't begin to appreciate the size of this 
effort unless you're here. Having said that, it 
will be one hell of a mess if this is allowed to 
drag on. We are not geared to sustain this ef- 
fort over the long term. Even a draft won't 
get the people with the right training fast 
enough. 

In the meantime, urge our Congress to sup- 
port the President. Let's get this over with 
when the time is right. 

Mr. Speaker, for the sake of the Nation, for 
the sake of world peace, | urge my colleagues 
to support the Michel-Solarz resolution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RITTER] 


Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the Solarz-Michel 
resolution as the last best hope for 
peace and a strong, strong message 
that Perez de Cuellar can bring to 
Baghdad in the days ahead. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DOOLITTLE]. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, | strongly 
support the President's policy in the Middle 
East and fully intend to vote in favor of a reso- 
lution authorizing the President to use military 
force against Iraq. 

After careful consideration and based upon 
the opinions of knowledgeable foreign affairs 
specialists, | am persuaded that this resolution 
offers the best hope of averting armed conflict 
with the country of Iraq. | do not desire war 
and seek to avoid it. My vote is a vote for 


peace. 

| have spoken personally with the President 
and have been briefed by his most senior ad- 
visors. Only by presenting a strong, unified 
front between the executive and legislative 
branches of our Government can we hope to 
avoid war. Congressional equivocation on this 
matter will induce Hussein to believe that 
President Bush is bluffing. He may then call 
the bluff, which would trigger the war. 

The United States and the international 
community have responded to Iraq's aggres- 
Sion because of an alarming combination of 
dangers. First, there is the threat of terrorism 
against our own citizens. Because Hussein 
has threatened to retaliate against innocent 
Americans if there is U.S. military action in the 
Middle East, the State Department has issued 
a strong warning against American travel 
abroad, broader geographically than any warn- 
ing since World War Il. 

Second, there is the chilling prospect of 
Saddam Hussein's domination of world oil 
supplies. If we do not repel him, he will gain 
control over almost half the world's ой. Re- 
gardless of price, we cannot risk such domi- 
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nance by a regime which flagrantly ignores 
international rules of peaceful coexistence. 

Third, there is the undeniable threat of 
greater Iraqi aggression, particularly against 
Israel. When asked if Iraq would attack Israel 
should Iraq be attacked by any nation, Iraq's 
Foreign Minister replied, "Absolutely, yes." 
Surely we cannot ignore such an explicit state- 
ment against such a good ally of the United 
States. 

Hussein has made it clear that he is pre- 
pared to take great risks. It is now up to us in 

to convince him that he has miscal- 
culated and that this risk is too great for him 
to proceed with his plan to stay in Kuwait. By 
taking strong legislative action now, we may 
be able to avert strong military action later in 
the Middle east. Let's hope that congressional 
passage of this resolution causes Hussein to 
rethink his position. 

In the meantime, my prayers are with the 
President and for our Armed Forces stationed 
in Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. La- 
GOMARSINO]. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in strong support of the bipartisan 
Solarz-Michel resolution. I think it is 
the last best home for peace. 

Mr. Speaker, recent reports reveal that Iraq 
may have intended to invade Saudi Arabia 
and capture that oil-rich nation after its cruel 
seizure of Kuwait. We already know that he 
clearly intended to attack the United Arab 
Emirates. All of Iraq's threat against Kuwait in- 
cluded the U.A.E. 

Yesterday's Financial Times newspaper re- 
ported that the Iraqi Government bought sat- 
ellite photography of both Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia just 3 months before Iraq's brutal inva- 
sion of Kuwait. 

This new information seems to confirm ear- 
lier reports that Iraqi military units had crossed 
the Saudi Arabian border on three occasions 
after having seized Kuwait. 

And, this new information shows that Iraq 
planned the invasion of Kuwait, and probably 
Saudi Arabia, well in advance of the August 
military operation, long before he promised 
King Fahd of Saudi Arabia, President Mubarak 
of Egypt, and others that he would not invade 
Kuwait. 

The detailed photography provided Iraq with 
sensitive information about roads, infrastruc- 
ture, and other facilities in Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia. 

It is likely that the Iraqi military strategists 
found the sensitive photos invaluable for as- 
sessing potential targets in both nations when 
they planned and carried out their invasion of 
Kuwait. 

The Iraqi purchase of satellite imagery was 
made from Spot- mage, a privately owned 
French company with ties to the French Gov- 
ernment. 

Despite Saddam Hussein's claim that he in- 
vaded Kuwait because of historic claims to 
that country and a disagreement with Kuwait 
over oil production levels, the truth is that the 
iraqi dictator probably intended to capture 
Saudi Arabia as well and thereby control 65 
percent of the world's oil production capacity. 
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It is clear also that his claim that he did all of 
it for Palestine is a bold-faced lie. 

In light of this new information, it is clear 
that Saddam Hussein's decision to invade Ku- 
wait was premeditated and may have included 
the intention to seize Saudi Arabia. 

We now have additional justification for sup- 
porting the President's decision to stand firm 
кенде iraqi aggression and defend Saudi 


Making satellite photography available to a 
dictator is unwise and may have contributed to 
the speed of lraq's seizure of Kuwait. We 
should work with the French Government in 
an effort to better control such sensitive pho- 
tography and further restrict the export of sen- 
sitive technology both by this country and our 
allies. 

{From the Financial Times, Jan. 11, 1991] 
IRAQ BOUGHT SATELLITE PICTURES OF KUWAIT 

(By Lionel Barber) 


Iraq bought high-definition satellite photo- 
graphs of Kuwait and Saudi Arabia from a 
French company specializing in photo-recon- 
naissance three months before the August 2 
invasion. 

The pictures contained sensitive informa- 
tion about roads, infrastructure and other 
installations helpful to a potential aggres- 
sor. Despite this, Spot-Image, a Toulouse- 
based business with close links to the French 
government апа the US department of 
defence, went ahead with the sale. 

The last batch of photographs was deliv- 
ered to Baghdad on May 2 last year, and 
formed part of a contract signed in 1988 to 
provide satellite data. 

Mr. Gerard Brachet, Spot-Image's chair- 
man, who was in Washington this week, de- 
fended the deal with Baghdad in an interview 
with the Financial Times: Iraq was not an 
unusual customer or one which commanded 
special attention.“ 

Spot-Image is the privately owned sales 
company for the French government's heav- 
ily subsidized satellite programme. It is sup- 
plying the Pentagon and other clients in the 
multinational coalition with photographs of 
the Gulf region. 

Out of a total 20 pictures delivered by 
Spot, “five, three or seven" were deemed 
sensitive by the company. 

These overlapping photographs of the tar- 
geted areas in the region, taken from two 
different perspectives, allowed the Iraqis to 
look at territory and installations to тара 
route for an invasion and identify potential 
points of resistance from Kuwaiti defences. 

Satellite experts in Washington say that 
civil customers interested in exploring land 
for urban planning only require pictures 
from one angle. Military clients want pic- 
tures from two or three perspectives to gain 
an impression of the height of structures and 
the physical dimensions of potential targets. 

This tends to confound Iraq's claim at the 
time of the invasion that its move was 
unpremeditated and was instead provoked by 
Kuwaiti intransigence on issues such as oil 
production levels and outstanding loans to 
Baghdad. 

Spot was sufficiently alarmed by the Iraqi 
request for data on Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
that it subsequently halted future deliveries 
to its customer in Baghdad, the National Re- 
mote Sensing Centre, a front organisation 
for the Iraqi government. Asked if he had 
passed on details of the Iraqi request to 
French or US authorities, both of whom 
would have viewed it as potentially critical 
intelligence, Mr. Brachet said: “І doubt that; 
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I am not aware of anything we did, but I am 
е saying anything against information you 
ve." 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
PURSELLJ. 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Solarz-Michel resolution 
and congratulate its leadership as a 
united front with the President and the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of the biparti- 
san Solarz-Michel resolution in an effort to 
strengthen our 11th-hour peace efforts in the 
Persian Gulf. The President, Congress, and 
the United Nations, solidly united at this mo- 
ment in history, puts us on the best path for 
peace. As we approach the U.N. deadline for 
Iraq's withdrawal from Kuwait, it is important 
that the international community remain united 
in its support for the U.N. sanctions and the 
Security Council resolutions. 

Solarz-Michel is the best means for keeping 
pressure on Saddam Hussein and, without 
that pressure, the chances of a peaceful with- 
drawal are unlikely. Support for President 
Bush's unprecedented accomplishment in put- 
ting together an international coalition calling 
for a peaceful solution, as well as support for 
the U.N. process and U.N. efforts, is critical at 
this late date. This resolution sends a mes- 
sage to Hussein that this weekend's meeting 
with the U.N. Secretary General may be his 


defined. During this crisis, the international 
community must stand united against acts of 
aggression like that carried out by Iraq. 

Last Sunday | met with the families of Jack- 
son’s 146154 National Guard unit, now serving 
in Saudi Arabia. They know firsthand of the 
sacrifices being made. | remain deeply con- 
cerned about our brave men and women in 
uniform, as well as their families. 

No one wants this crisis resolved through 
military conflict. Diplomacy is the preferred op- 
tion. Unfortunately, Saddam Hussein will not 
respect diplomacy unless it is backed by our 
forceful resolve. 

My prayer, like so many others, continues to 
be that our resolve will not be tested. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as she may consume to 
the gentlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. 
BENTLEY]. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion on the basis that this is our best 
way to proceed right now, and it is 
with a heavy heart that I do it right 
now. 

Mr. Speaker, today | speak with a heavy 
heart after listening for many hours these past 
few days to my colleagues who have spoken 
so intensely and sincerely on the crisis that 
has unfolded over the past 5 months. After 
hearing all sides of the е, | am firmly 
convinced that each and every Member of this 
body has spoken from his or her heart. During 
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this period, I’ve been talking nonstop with my 
constituents, each one of which has a valu- 
able pearl of wisdom to offer. 

One constituent of mine who is opposed to 
military action is a World War 11 veteran who 
lost a brother in that war and whose son 
served honorably in Vietnam. There was an- 
other who voiced her support for using any 
and all available means of neutralize Saddam 
Hussein's war fighting capability. Others have 
expressed concern about the notion of extend- 
ing sanctions indefinitely and what that would 
mean for our troops in the desert. Perhaps the 
most persuasive call that | received, however, 
was from a member of the National Guard as- 
sociated with the 290th Military Police Unit, 
from my district—poised only a few miles from 
the Iraqi border. The message that he deliv- 
ered from his colleagues in the gulf was that 
they wanted the Congress to support the 
President. 

As such, Mr. Speaker, | plan to support the 
bipartisan joint resolution that is being offered 
today because in this hour, | believe it impera- 
tive that the Congress of the United States 
send our troops and Saddam Hussein а uni- 
fied message of resolve and support. 

| wish that Congress had engaged in a de- 
bate over this serious issue many months 
ago—but it never happened. We are now at a 
crossroads. This is not the time for Congress 
to speculate about armored tactics. Nor should 
this body offer pronouncements about who 
should or should not have blinked. With only 
3 days to the deadline, this is not the appro- 
priate time to be second guessing the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion. I want to commend in particular 
the Speaker and the majority leader 
for their commitment that today we 
leave this Chamber united. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAXON]. 

Mr. PAXON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the Solarz-Michel 
resolution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DREIER]. 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to war and 
in strong support of President Bush 
and the bipartisan compromise to en- 
sure that we do not have to go to war. 

Mr. Speaker, the decision to commit Amer- 
ica to war is one of the most difficult and pain- 
ful votes that Congress will ever take. How- 
ever, for a host of reasons, President Bush's 
Policy in the gulf must be supported. This is 
not simply a question of protecting the world’s 
oil supplies. Indeed, if it were, | could not sup- 
port the President's position. It is also not just 
a question of defending an ally or stopping 
world aggression. 

Instead, it is a combination of all of the 
above and more. One analyst has pointed out 
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that "This is not just someone who wants a 
leading role in the Middle East, but someone 
trying to establish dominance of the Arab 
world." Today, Saddam Hussein is a threat to 
Saudi Arabia, Turkey, Israel, and all of the 
other countries in the region. If left unchecked, 
Saddam will pose a threat to the entire world 
because of his chemical and nuclear weapons 
coupled with missiles to deliver them around 
the globe. He is also responsible for some of 
the most heinous human rights violations ever. 

Some have argued that sanctions will do the 
job. It is still possible that they may damage 
Iraq's economy. However, Iraq was able to 
suffer through 8 years of war with Iran and en- 
dure the chronic shortages and sacrifices that 
the effort entailed. We are fooling ourselves if 
we believe that 6 months or a year of sanc- 
tions alone would compel Saddam to give up 
his newly won prize. 

In addition, news reports have suggested 
that Iraq is already circumventing the embar- 
go. German companies have shipped chemi- 
cals and oil supplies through third countries. 
India has provided food aid to Iraq. And just 
Monday, a Soviet freighter loaded with military 
supplies was intercepted in the gulf. 

The Associated Press reported this week 
that 1,000 Soviet advisers had decided to stay 
in Iraq because the economic conditions were 
so much better than in the U.S.S.R. What 
does this say for the effectiveness of the sanc- 
tions so far? 

Mr. Speaker, | do not believe that war is in- 
evitable. There is still time for Saddam Hus- 
sein to see the light. Like many of my col- 
leagues, | held out hope that international 
sanctions against Iraq would succeed in forc- 
ing Saddam Hussein's military out of Kuwait. 
But | am no longer convinced that sanctions 
can work by themselves. 

Given the outcome of Wednesday's meeting 
between Secretary Baker and the Iraqi foreign 
minister, it appears that the only way Saddam 
Hussein is going to leave Kuwait without going 
to war is if he is convinced that the United 
States and our coalition partners will use over- 
whelming force to achieve our objective. He 
must be convinced of our resolve. It does not 
mean that war is the only solution. It does not 
mean we are abandoning sanctions. Rather, 
we are giving the President the added lever- 
age to achieve a diplomatic solution and reign 
in the maniacal ambitions of Saddam Hussein. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this bipartisan package which provides us 
with the best hope for peacefully removing 
Saddam Hussein from Kuwait. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it has 
often been said over the past few days that 
the votes we cast today will be the most sig- 
nificant any of us will have to make. There is 
no question that we have an awesome re- 
sponsibility and one that strikes home for me. 
My grandson, Drew Miller, has been deployed 
to the Persian Gulf since August aboard the 
Navy hospital ship, U.S.S. Comfort. Having a 
family member in the gulf gives this decision 
a personal dimension that weighs heavily; at 
the same time, | know all of us here today 
value the lives of each and every one of those 
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men and women who have volunteered to 
serve in our Armed Forces. 

| will be voting for the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion, and | do so because ! believe it is the 
only way we can uphold our Nation's interests 
and achieve our objectives without going to 
war. Demonstrating that the Nation is united 
with the President in his determination that 
Iraq's aggression must be reversed, that the 
legislative branch will back the President in 
threatening the use of force, offers the best 
hope of convincing Saddam Hussein that he 
must withdraw from Kuwait. | do not believe 
my grandson, nor any of the other service 
men and women who have been sent to the 
gulf, would want to come home without ac- 
complishing what they had been sent to do. 
We must give the President the authority he 
needs to implement the U.N. Security Council 
resolutions. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ED- 
WARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, this is possibly the most im- 
portant moment of any of our careers 
in the Congress—it is a solemn, serious 
moment—these are perhaps the most 
important votes any of us will ever 
cast. What we do here today may well 
determine the prospects for war or 
peace now and for years to come. None 
of us wants war. It is not only the op- 
ponents of the bipartisan resolution 
who shudder at the image of young 
Americans losing their lives in the 
desert. 

But the issue is not just what hap- 
pens if we pass this resolution—the 
issue is also what happens if we do not 
pass it. 

Saddam Hussein believes the Con- 
gress of the United States lacks the 
will to stop his aggression. This is our 
last hope to convince him that his only 
chance for survival is to pull his invad- 
ing army out of Kuwait. Sanctions will 
not force him to pull out. The lack of 
fresh vegetables in the markets will 
not sway а dictator who has used 
chemical and biological weapons 
against his own people and who was 
willing to endure hundreds of thou- 
sands of casualties in the war with 
Iran. This—this show of resolve to 
Stand against aggression—is our last 
chance to keep the peace. 

We had the same opportunity when 
the Germans marched into Czecho- 
Slovakia and the world did nothing. 
Our wishful thinking led to an esca- 
lation of aggression and miscalculation 
which resulted in 12 million deaths. 

My friends, you are distancing your- 
selves from the reality of what is hap- 
pening in Kuwait—the torture too hid- 
eous to describe, the murders of par- 
ents in front of their children. We need 
fo end the tyranny of this Iraqi dic- 
tator. 

Let us not be the Neville Chamber- 
lains of our day. Let us show that we 
have learned the lessons of history. Let 
us stop this cancer now before it 
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spreads and the entire world is threat- 
ened by Iraq's nuclear and chemical 
weapons. 

Let us in this Congress not show ti- 
midity and indecision while half а mil- 
lion brave young men and women in 
the Arabian desert show the courage 
and the will to stop aggression and to 
build a future in which dictators will 
know that free nations will not toler- 
ate aggression and murder and rape 
and torture. Today we shape the fu- 
ture. Let us have the courage to do it 
wisely. We must vote for this resolu- 
tion. Let us do so today and send а 
clear message to the world. 

What message will we send? Oppo- 
nents of this resolution refer to our 
troops as kids. Well, they certainly are 
young, as were the young soldiers who 
fought against Hitler. They are not 
kids. They are dedicated, committed 
young Americans who understand—and 
who have told many of us, in words far 
more eloquent than those spoken on 
this floor today—that Saddam Hussein 
cannot, must not, be allowed to get 
away with this aggression, and who 
fear for a world in which such aggres- 
sion goes unanswered. They know far 
more of them will be at risk tomorrow 
if we do not act today. Today, let us 
live up to the trust they have put in us 
to share the ideals and the courage 
they exemplify so well. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
PENNY]. 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the Michel-Solarz sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the resolution under con- 
sideration for many reasons, and par- 
ticularly those stated so eloquently 
and analytically by my good friend, the 
gentleman form Florida [Mr. GIBBONS]. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Washington [Mrs. 
UNSOELD]. 

Mrs. UNSOELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the Solarz-Michel res- 
olution. 

Mr. Speaker, | am saddened and dis- 
appointed that we voted down the Hamilton- 
Gephardt resolution; we did not have the will 
to stay the course. We did not have the pa- 
tience to put the screws on Iraq steadily, reso- 
lutely, and with strength. We did not have pa- 
tience to exhaust all other options to achieve 
our goals before selecting the ultimate option: 
war. We were afraid that the morale of our 
men and women would be eroded, so we 
chose war. 

Twenty-seven years ago, Congress ap- 
proved the Gulf of Tonkin resolution that de- 
clared our goal, "To promote the maintenance 
of international peace and security in South- 
east Asia." Today this body again adopting a 
resolution of war with the stated intent of bol- 
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stering the prospects for peace. We have 
given authority to one person—one person 
alone—to take this Nation into war. 1 can only 
hope the President will use this authority wise- 
ly, but ! fear that we have learned nothing be- 
tween then and now. 

| fear that we are about to choose tears and 
pain and mangled bodies; | fear that we are 
choosing burned flesh and children losing their 
fathers—and yes, their mothers, too; | fear 
that we are choosing the putrid stench of 
death. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., once said, “Vio- 
lence never brings permanent peace. It solves 
no social problems; it merely creates new and 
more complicated ones." Peaceful means to 
force an Iraqi withdrawal remain, and | urge 
our President to explore them fully. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Ms. OAKAR]. 
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Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to this resolution. My 
friends, the moment of truth is here. 
Each Member can never go back. Make 
no mistake, a vote for this resolution 
places war as the first option, not the 
last option, and we abdicate the con- 
gressional checks of power our con- 
stitutional forefathers warned citizens 
about. We give one person supreme au- 
thority—the President—insulated by a 
handful of military advisers, all be- 
cause а 6-hour meeting did not work 
out, and because of the lack of resolve 
to let the international sanctions 
work, to squeeze out Saddam politi- 
cally and economically, and they are 
working. 

So examine closely the U.N. resolu- 
tion which these authors want Mem- 
bers to endorse. It authorizes all means 
of force. It requests all countries to 
provide appropriate support for these 
actions. But will all countries partici- 
pate in military force and all means 
possible? The answer is no. Only a 
handful of countries are participating 
in Saudi Arabia right now. 

I was not elected by Europe, Japan, 
or Saudi Arabia. I was elected by the 
American people. In reality, the Presi- 
dent has personalized this and made 
this America against Iraq, and not the 
world against Iraq. Irrespective of what 
the U.N. resolution says, it is the 
American people who are picking up 
the tab. Essentially, the American tax- 
payer is paying to protect the world's 
oil, $2 billion а month, without a shot 
fired. It will go up as combat begins. 
This has led the United States into а 
recession, costing thousands of jobs of 
our own people. We cannot even get 
Japan and other countries to pay their 
pledged share. 

And whose sons and daughters, fa- 
thers and mothers lives will be on the 
line when the war breaks out? Amer- 
ican lives, and the lives of the middle- 
class and the moderate income people 
in this country. I visited the troops of 
Saudi Arabia. Let Members be honest: 
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The lion's share of those troops, 400,000 
Strong, are Americans. These young 
people are among our best and our 
brightest. They are loyal and patriotic. 
Can we afford to drain our country of 
its most valuable resource, its youth? 
Can we afford the estimated thousands 
of lives lost, when our goals are con- 
fused? And can we afford to destroy 
ourselves as а country, internally, with 
the loss of our people's lives? 

The division in this country will be 
more insidious than the war itself. The 
divisions in this country have already 
begun. It is time we said “Атпегіса 
first." 

Finally, what are the consequences of 
war for America and the world? Today, 
with the deafening silence on the part 
of the administration about a national 
energy policy for our own energy secu- 
rity, we see the Soviet troops marching 
into Lithuania and the Baltic coun- 
tries, the unrest in the Asian provinces 
of the Soviet Union, the civil unrest, 
unjust trials in China, the extreme ten- 
sions in the Middle East, the disparity 
of wealth, and poverty of the people in 
Africa and Central America. 

If war breaks out, there will be no 
surgical strike for Saddam Hussein. 
There will be a world war of untold di- 
mensions. 

All of our dreams for world peace will 
have been shattered because of the fail- 
ure to negotiate and let the sanctions 
work. The American people’s future, 
the world’s destiny is in your hands. It 
is essential that we understand that we 
are the people’s House. It is appro- 
priate that we have the last vote on 
this issue. Let Members uphold the 
Constitution and think of our people 
for a change. Vote “по” on the Solarz- 
Michel resolution which I believe will 
lead our country into war, and vote for 
the American people. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to begin by 
thanking our colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DELLUMS] and so 
many of our other colleagues, as well 
as the leadership of this House for 
bringing Members back to a constitu- 
tional form of government. 

It has been said many times today 
that this is a historic day, and truly it 
is, but we must remember why it is. 
Because either we will declare a war or 
we will not, because the vote that we 
are about to cast is all that stands be- 
tween war and peace. 

This declaration of war is the final 
piece in a plan to rid the world of Sad- 
dam Hussein. For that is the intent, 
not just the liberation of Kuwait. That 
goal can only be achieved by war. War 
in Kuwait and war in Iraq. Not a war of 
surgical strikes, but a war requiring 
surgeons. A war in the air, and a war 
on the ground. 
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This is the beginning of a war and a 
burden that will not be shared by our 
allies. With this declaration of war on 
Iraq, the coalition is already weaken- 
ing. This is an American declaration of 
war. No other member and no other 
parliament of the international coali- 
tion will take such action. This resolu- 
tion is a declaration of war, is an ad- 
mission of the utter and final failure of 
diplomacy. War cannot be chosen be- 
салве of frustration, impatience ог 
anger. War can be chosen only when all 
the hopes for alternative resolution 
have been exhausted. We have not 
reached that fateful division in the 
road. 

The Solarz-Michel resolution slams 
the door on diplomacy by raising the 
provocation that will unquestionably 
necessitate Saddam Hussein’s renewed 
resistance to the threat of war. Pas- 
sage of this resolution gives one man, 
the President, the sole decision to take 
this Nation to war. He will never have 
to come to this Chamber to make the 
compelling argument that all economic 
sanctions and diplomatic efforts have 
failed. A compelling argument, a case 
that the soldiers and their families de- 
serve, from the President. He has not 
made that case, and that compelling 
case cannot be made today. 

Virtually every witness who testified 
before the House and Senate commit- 
tees told Members that the sanctions 
are working, and that they are extract- 
ing a terrible price on the economy of 
the war-making capacity of Iraq. Dip- 
lomatic efforts have not been ex- 
hausted by a 6-hour meeting in Geneva. 

The President has said he will defy 
public opinion, he will defy our allies, 
and he will defy this Congress. That he, 
alone, has the power to make that deci- 
sion, when and where and how to initi- 
ate war, and this declaration of war 
gives him that authority. But we, we 
all will live with the results of that de- 
cision for a decade or more long after 
George Bush leaves the White House. A 
decision to expend tens of billions of 
tax dollars on a war, that we do not 
have; a decision to triple an already 
handicapped economy, with tens of bil- 
lions of dollars in additional debt; a de- 
cision to forego the efforts to improve 
health care and crime prevention and 
drug prevention because we will not 
have the resources, even to consider 
these programs, because of this war; a 
decision, more importantly, to commit 
tens of thousands of young persons to 
an occupation and peacekeeping force 
in the Saudi sands, while the young 
talent and the young people of our eco- 
nomic competitors are fulfilling their 
ambitions and their aspirations, and 
expanding their competitive advantage 
over our Nation. 

War may only last a few weeks or a 
few months. I can tell Members that 30 
years ago John Kennedy stood 100 
yards from this floor and warned Mem- 
bers to Never fear to negotiate." Even 
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when Soviet missiles just 90 miles 
away presented a true threat to our na- 
tional security, endless, endless efforts 
were expended, both publicly and se- 
cretly, to stop war, to negotiate a set- 
tlement, so that all parties could par- 
ticipate privately, secretly, publicly, 
and successfully when missiles were 90 
miles from the shores of this Nation. 
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Today we have a crisis halfway 
around the world, backed by an unprec- 
edented international alliance. We 
must not fear to give an opportunity to 
these current diplomatic efforts that 
will be crushed by a declaration of war 
and will be crushed by the war that en- 
sues. By voting not to declare war 
today, we hold open the option for 
peace. By voting for war, we very well 
may preclude the possibility of peace. I 
would hope that we would reject this 
resolution. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Tennessee [Mrs. 
LLOYD]. 

Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of the Solarz-Michel resolution, which author- 
izes the President to use force, if necessary, 
to compel Saddam Hussein to withdraw from 
Kuwait. | believe that Congress must send 
Saddam Hussein a clear and unequivocal 
message that unless he complies with the 
United Nations resolutions he will pay a very 
heavy price. If Congress is willing to stand by 
the President and back up the international 
coalition confronting Saddam Hussein, peace 
remains possible. 

If Congress fails to send a message of 
strength and solidarity, Saddam Hussein will 
be encouraged to dig in his heels and remain 
in Kuwait. He will continue his search for ways 
to fracture the international coalition so pains- 
takingly assembled by President Bush. The 
disparate nature of the coalition makes it ex- 
tremely fragile. We cannot guarantee that it 
will remain together for the indeterminate 
amount of time it might take for sanctions to 
work. And that's assuming Saddam Hussein 
can be compelled by the hardships sanctions 
impose upon his people to withdraw from Ku- 
wait. Given the brutality of his rule, his com- 
plete contempt for human life, and his willing- 
ness to employ weapons of mass destruction 
against his own people, | doubt very much 
that the hardships experienced by the lraqi 
people will force him from Kuwait. 

We must also be concerned with Saddam 
Hussein's next move if he is allowed to keep 
Kuwait. Saddam Hussein's appetite for power 
and territorial aggrandizement will only be 
whetted by a success in Kuwait. His ex- 
pressed desire to unite the Arab world under 
his leadership, his desire to control the wealth 
and resources of the Gulf States, and his clear 
willingness to use force to achieve these aims 
will undoubtably bring him into conflict with the 
United States sometime in the future. If we fail 
to act now, we may be forced to confront Sad- 
dam Hussein alone and when he has had the 
chance to expand his already awesome mili- 
tary arsenal to include nuclear weapons. The 
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cost of confronting him then will be much high- 
er than the cost we are contemplating today. 

| would like to address an issue that has 
been raised by critics of the President's policy. 
They have suggested that by confronting Sad- 
dam Hussein with the threat of force, we will 
hand victory to the radical forces in the Middle 
East and America's long-term interests in the 
region will be jeopardized. My colleagues, 
Saddam Hussein and his terrorist allies are 
the radical forces of the Middle East. They are 
already challenging American interests in the 
Middle East. The moderate forces, like Egypt's 
President Hosni Mubarak, are part of the coa- 
lition confronting Saddam Hussein. If we per- 
mit Saddam Hussein to retain Kuwait, the 
forces that the President's critics fear will have 
already won. 

Mr. Speaker, by supporting the President 
and sending a clear message to Saddam Hus- 
sein that America stands shoulder to shoulder 
with its allies against his aggression, we are 
preserving the last best chance for peace. | 
urge my colleagues to support the Solarz- 
Michel resolution. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in support of the Michel-So- 
larz resolution. 

It is my fervent hope that my vote will give 
the President one last tool to secure a peace- 
ful solution on this crisis. But | fear that Sad- 
dam Hussein has made it clear he does not 
want peace. So | cast my vote with the under- 
standing that it amounts to a declaration of 
war. 

| have no illusion that war, if it comes, will 
produce a swift and happy ending. It will be a 
tragedy. It will cost lives abroad in the field of 
battle and quite likely cost lives at home 
through terrorism. The Arab world will not love 
us when this is over. Our allies will second- 
guess us. We will not be spared a financial 
burden in the future. 

But | have had to ask myself two questions. 
What would happen if Saddam Hussein is al- 
lowed to dominate the wealth of the Middle 
East and thereby spend this decade shopping 
in the arms bazaar of the world? My answer 
is that he would become a strategic threat to 
my Nation and my State. 

My second question is whether our young 
men and women in uniform would be in more 
or less danger if we allow the sanctions to 
work for another year or more. My answer is 
that Saddam Hussein will starve his people to 
feed his military, and a delay gives him time 
to win new allies and manufacture more nerve 
gas and biological weapons. So it we are to 
save American lives in the long term, we must 
move now. 

| want to reiterate that this is not a war over 
oil. It is not a war over the price of a gallon 
of gas. It would be immoral for the President 
or the Congress to send the American military 
into combat for some degree of comfort at 
home or to boost our national economy. If | 
thought that was the President's motivation, | 
would vote to impeach him. If that were my 
motivation, | should resign my office in shame. 

But the wealth that would flow from control 
over half the world's oil for years to come is 
what would transform Saddam Hussein from 
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being just another petty tyrant into the un- 
checked commander of a nuclear arsenal. We 
decide today if we will stop him now when he 
is weak, or pass to my children or their chil- 
dren the task of stopping him when he is 
strong. 

This has not been an easy decision for me 
because | have thousands of constituents and 
countless friends deployed in the desert. | 
hope and pray to God that | have made the 
right choice. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
SWETT]. 

Mr. SWETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the Michel-Solarz 
resolution, not to give the President 
the marching orders to go to war, but 
to strengthen his hand in negotiating 
for a peaceful solution. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RAY]. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of 
the Solarz-Michel resolution and the U.N. Res- 
olution 678. Saddam Hussein invaded Kuwait 
over 5 months ago. President Bush, in my 
opinion, acted decisively and wisely. He gar- 
nered the cooperation of 28 countries, and ob- 
tained the endorsement of the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations to use military force 
to expel Saddam Hussein and his forces by 
January 15, if he did not withdraw or initiate a 
withdrawal action by that date; 82 percent of 
Americans approved of his initial action ac- 
cording to polls. 

There have been a number of initiatives to 
encourage Saddam Hussein's peaceful with- 
drawal before this January 15 deadline, and 
we remain hopeful that these will work. Presi- 
dent Bush offered Iraq 15 different dates for a 
meeting in Baghdad, or elsewhere, between 
Secretary Baker and Saddam—none was ac- 
cepted, and time is running out. 

On January 3, President Bush made his last 
attempt to avoid war by inviting the Iraqi For- 
eign Minister, Tariq Aziz, to meet with Sec- 
retary Baker in Geneva. The meeting took 
place on Wednesday, January 9. This meeting 
was made subject to the same conditions, 
which are: No negotiations; no compromise; 
no attempts for an Iraqi face-saving; and no 
rewards for aggression. 

To date, there has been little if any move- 
ment on lraq's behalf. Minister Aziz even re- 
fused to take President Bush's letter back to 
Saddam Hussein, which was delivered in Ge- 
neva on January 9. 

Secretary Baker and Secretary Cheney on 
Wednesday, January 2, briefed several Mem- 
bers and myself on the currrent status. Sec- 
retary Baker has publicly said that he is not 
optimistic about peace in the gulf. The leader- 
ship of the House and Senate had said that 
full scale debate should not occur until after 
the Baker-Aziz meeting and we are not en- 
gaging in that debate, which in my opinion is 
timely. 

In this briefing, Secretary Cheney and Sec- 
retary Baker told the Congress that the coali- 
tion of 28 countries is holding together—cur- 
rently there are 280,000 American troops and 
150,000 prepared to embark or already under- 
way, with 200,000 foreign troops in place. Our 
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allies have committed $23 billion toward sup- 
port in 1990, and Secretary Baker is request- 
ing additional funding for 1991. 1 agree very 
strongly with the administration that America 
cannot and should not bear the major financial 
burden of this conflict. 

On Friday, January 4, | was visited by 
former hostage Miles Hoffman from Columbus, 
GA. He was the only American wounded by 
Iraqi soldiers, held captive, and thankfully was 
released. In this meeting, Mr. Hoffman was 
accompanied by three other former hos- 
tages—Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Folsom of 
New York, and Mr. Cecil Brown of Atlanta, 
who were released in December. 

| had a very interesting conversation with 
this group. The former hostages advised me: 

First, that we should not drag the negotia- 
tions out. We should strike forcefully in Bagh- 
dad, or other areas of Iraq, and temporarily ig- 
nore Kuwait where Iraqi troops are amassed; 
we should destroy Iraq's communication and 
command centers, and cut off their supply 
routes—in effect, isolate Iraq's forces in Ku- 
wait. 

Second, it is their impression that the Iraqi 
troop morale is not high, and that they will 
largely collapse in the face of a massive 
strike—a small number have already defected. 
Intelligence sources have publicly repeated 
expectations that up to 200,000 Iraqi defec- 
tions will occur. 

Third, according to them, sanctions are not 
working—and will not work. Food and other 
supplies are entering Iraq unrestricted from 
Jordan and Iran, and goods are being smug- 
gled in through Turkey. It is suspected that 
Libya and other sympathetic countries are 
sending hard currency to Saddam as a share 
of their oil profits. This money enables him to 
buy needed goods. Іп addition, Iraq does have 
an agricultural capability, which they are accel- 
erating. 

Mr. Speaker, there are those who want to 
give sanctions more time to work, and there 
are those who believe that if we were to wait 
for more time we would be giving up an es- 
sential edge to our strategy. In my opinion, 
each view on this very important matter is sin- 
cerely held, and debate on this issue should 
occur. 

Miles Hoffman pointed out that Saddam will 
not understand the concept of democratic de- 
bate. Mr. Hoffman said that the people of Iraq 
do not understand the debate that goes on 
* * * because in Iraq, anything against Sad- 
dam Hussein is a death sentence. So it is very 
important for us on the floor today and tomor- 
row to show our resolve, and to show Ameri- 
ca's will to carry out the U.N. sanctions. 

However, | would suggest to my colleagues 
who are raising the specter of thousands of 
U.S. casualties and body bags coming home 
that they are rendering a serious disservice to 
the families who have loved ones deployed in 
the Persian Gulf. My colleagues, | would urge 
that we refrain from the use of such rhetoric. 
Our service people and their loved ones know 
the risks—let us not make their lives even 
more uncomfortable than they already are. 

My view is that the President has the au- 
thority to engage American troops in an offen- 
sive action without a declaration of war from 
Congress. There have been over 105 offen- 
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sive military actions in our Nation's history and 
only 5 declarations of war. 

However, | concur in the fact that the Con- 
gress should debate the issue as we are 
doing now, and at a minimum endorse the 
U.N. Security Council's action. That resolution, 
No. 678, authorizes an offensive action 
against lraq after January 15 by United States 
and U.N. forces. | hope that such a measure 
is accepted here in the House, and it will be 
my intention to support the Solarz-Michel reso- 
lution and to work for a strong vote in support 
of the President. 

| do believe, very strongly, that we should 
move positively after January 15, if Saddam 
has refused to cooperate. The perception of 
the constituents in the Third District of Georgia 
is that the President and the United Nations 
have drawn a line in the sand, and that this 
commitment must be respected. President 
Bush and the United Nations have not 
waivered from the statement that "Iraq must 
withdraw with no rewards for aggression," and 
| would support our carrying through on this 
demand. 

If the Iraqi forces do withdraw, and this ap- 
pears doubtful at this time, it is most likely that 
U.N. forces will remain in sufficient numbers 
indefinitely to assure that no further aggres- 
sive activity will occur by Saddam Hussein. 
There is no doubt that he will be up to further 
mischief in one form or another in the future. 
However, that issue will require debate on an- 
other day. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GEREN]. 

Mr. GEREN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the Solarz-Michel 
resolution. It is the last best hope for a 
just peace. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
very distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. SPRATT]. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Speaker, | envy those 
who come to this well clear and certain about 
their vote. | am torn by mine. | understand that 
sanctions may not work their purpose, but for 
now, | think they work іп our favor. | under- 
stand that diplomacy has not worked; but | am 
not persuaded that diplomacy has played out. 

Mr. Speaker, | do not think we should rush 
to war. 

But if Congress fails to give the President 
the the Council gave when 
it passed Resolution 678, we will weaken his 
hand just as diplomacy is getting dead ear- 
nest. Hamilton-Gephardt urges the President 
to apply "diplomatic pressure," and ! whole- 
heartedly agree. But the President has made 
the only diplomatic concession he can make: 
he has promised not to attack if Iraq pulls out 
of Kuwait. The only pressure the President 
can now apply is the threat of war; and we will 
muffle that threat if we do not give approval to 
Resolution 678. 

Like many, | am voting for Solarz-Michel be- 
cause it urges the President to keep trying di- 
plomacy, while giving him the authority he 
needs to make his diplomacy credible. | wish 
the resolution were stronger in this respect. | 
am opposed to immediate military action; | 
think January 15 should be a starting line, not 
a deadline, for serious diplomacy. But | have 
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no illusions about the language of this resolu- 
tion; as it is written, we can only trust that the 
President will use the power we grant him to 
step up diplomacy before stepping up to war. 

This debate, like most debates, has 
stressed the differences in these two resolu- 
tions. In truth, they converge on every impor- 
tant point but one: Solarz-Michel gives the 
President the power to wage war without fur- 
ther action of the Congress; Gephardt-Hamil- 
ton makes the President obtain a declaration 
of war, but promises him an expedited vote. If 
Gephardt-Hamilton were to pass, and if diplo- 
macy continued to fail, | am convinced the 
President would be back to us in a matter of 
weeks, seeking the authority to wage war. ! 
think the President would win that vote. But | 
doubt the Iraqis will get that message. ! think 
they will see it as a sign our will is weakening. 
And at this juncture, 1 do not think we should 
send that sign. | also do not think we should 
go to war yet; and | vote for this resolution 
hoping it will avert war, but fully appreciating 
the awesome power we are giving the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. SLATTERY]. 

Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
bate today has made me proud to be an 
American and proud to be a Member of 
the U.S. Congress House of Representa- 
tives. I thank my colleagues for the 
quality of the debate to this point. 

The Bible tells us that there is a time 
for everything under the heavens, а 
time for peace and a time for war. I do 
not believe that it is time for war, and 
I pray that war will be avoided; but I 
do believe that the real threat of war, 
as paradoxical as it may seem, is our 
last best chance for peace in the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Saddam Hussein is a ruthless dic- 
tator. He has personally carried out 
the death sentences of his political op- 
ponents. The sad truth is that he un- 
derstands but one thing, and that is 
force. He must be convinced that the 
threat of force is real. Otherwise, he 
wil have no motivation to accept 
peace. 

Edmund Burke once said that the 
only thing necessary for the triumph of 
evil is for good men to do nothing. I do 
not want history to say of us that we 
did nothing. 

Only by giving the President the au- 
thority to use force pursuant to our 
Constitution do we make the threat of 
force real. If Saddam Hussein knows we 
will not use force to drive him from 
Kuwait, he can simply wait for the 
world coalition to collapse around him, 
and we all know that this coalition is 
very trenuous. 

With the passage of this resolution, 
he must make a choice, either with- 
draw from Kuwait or face a reprisal 
from an outraged world community, 
and justly so. The choice is his. 

I recently returned from the Persian 
Gulf. I left on that trip hoping that 
economie sanctions alone would work. 
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I was inclined to deny the President 
the authority to use force at this time. 
I returned with а strong view that 
economic sanctions are not working as 
I had hoped, and there are real dangers 
involved in an indefinite delay. 

Several days ago а Soviet ship was 
intercepted carrying missile launchers 
to Jordan. Undoubtedly they eventu- 
ally would have found their way into 
Iraq. 

Imagine what would happen in the 
Persian Gulf if Soviet policy changes 
while we wait on economic sanctions to 
work. 

Scientists and engineers from around 
the world, whose loyalty goes to who- 
ever pays them the most, are working 
day and night as we debate here to help 
improve those god-awful weapons of 
mass destruction in Iraq. 

Iam absolutely convinced that by in- 
definitely delaying, we increase the 
dangers that young Americans will ul- 
timately confront. 

Few in this Chamber believe the 
United States can act as а policeman 
in the world. The primary question we 
must always ask is whether proposed 
military action is necessary to defend 
America's vital interests. 

Saddam Hussein has the potential to 
develop and use chemical, biological, 
and nuclear weapons, and he has dem- 
onstrated the willingness to use them. 
He also has the potential to put an eco- 
nomic stranglehold on the world econ- 
omy by manipulating the price of oil. 

My colleagues, his threat is real to 
our vital interests, and to stop him our 
threat must also be real. Saddam Hus- 
sein will not see our threat as real 
until Congress gives the President the 
authority to use force. 

It is difficult in a democracy such as 
ours, made up of people who cherish 
human life, to face the prospect of 
using force, even in the face of incred- 
ible brutal aggression. 

But today is a defining moment in 
our history. It is time for us to stand 
together at the water's edge, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, liberals and 
conservatives, to deliver one clear mes- 
sage to Saddam Hussein. That message 
must be that the United States of 
America, the greatest democracy in 
the history of the world, wants peace, 
but is prepared to use our enormous 
military power as а last resort to force 
Iraq out of Kuwait and thereby make it 
clear to the world that naked, brutal 
aggression will not stand. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SCHU- 
MER]. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Ms. KAPTUR]. 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, I rise for 
patience and courage and oppose going 
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to war for profits related to the control 
of Mideast oil, and oppose the Solarz- 
Michel resolution. 

| consider these to be the most important 
set of votes that | will cast in my congressional 
career to date. | support the Gephardt-Hamil- 
ton resolution, and oppose the Solarz-Michel 
alternative. | am a Member who is not pre- 
pared to give the President a blank check in 
the situation in the Middle East. 

Let me speak as one of the Members of 
Congress who grew up during the Vietnam 
era, whose friends fought and died in that bat- 
tle where America lost over 50,000 of its finest 
young men and women in that conflict, and in 
an equal tragedy, since that time, another 
50,000 have died here at home from war-relat- 
ed illnesses and suicide. Theirs is largely an 
untold story. They fought an undeclared war, 
one that split the Nation in two, and left our 
troops subject not only to the abuses of war, 
but the equal abuses of coming home to a Na- 
tion divided. This is today again a nation di- 
vided. 

The State of Ohio and the district that | rep- 
resent are patriotic beyond measure. We well 
understand the meaning of duty. Our Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the VFW has the second 
largest membership in the United States, even 
though we are not the second most populous 
State. Ohio's American Legion sends more 
boys and girls to Boys' State and Girls' State 
than any other State in the Union, and we are 
not the most populous State in the Union. 

We are home to Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base and dozens of other Active and Reserve 
units. In fact, Ohio leads the Nation in the 
number of Active and Reserve members of 
the Armed Forces who have enrolled in the 
G. l. educational benefits program. Most of our 
medical and naval reserve units have already 
been called; others are on standby. 

Our citizens have the experience and will- 
ingness to serve and fight, but they want to 
understand why. We as Members of Congress 
hold a sacred trust with our troops in the field 
as well as our citizenry here at home. There 
must be no doubt about why America moves 
to war. The reasons must be crystal clear and 
the objectives honorable. War must be the 
very last of resorts, not the first. 

| appreciate our congressional leadership 
responding to the pleas inside this body to 
hold this debate and discussion prior to Janu- 
ary 15. | wish it had come earlier, last year in 
fact. Because in many ways decisions made 
by the Executive have already placed us in a 
position that if we support our President fully 
now we automatically approve the deaths of 
hundreds and thousands of our own U.S. 
forces. What a position to be in. 

Yet, the Constitution demands our involve- 
ment, and like the President, we also take on 
oath of office to protect our Constitution 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic. We 
must discharge our duties, and if Saddam 
Hussein is listening to this debate, let him un- 
derstand that in America we allow for debate, 
even in our highest legislation bodies, for we 
fundamentally believe in the capacity of our 
people, through their elected representatives, 
to make their opinions known, to be rep- 
resented. 

That is why the United States is the most 
stable political republic on the face of the 
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Earth. It is why we love this land and her re- 
markable people. 

The American people have a right to a Con- 
gress that meets its constitutional responsibil- 
ities today and in the future. This branch of 
government is not an extension of the execu- 
tive branch nor its handmaiden. Each of us is 
elected in our own right and is sworn to the 
very same oath as the head of the executive 
branch, our President. Each of us must uphold 
the oath to protect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic. 

When | was privileged to be sworn іп as a 
Member of Congress, | promised myself that 1 
would never be a party to any undeclared war. 
The Vietnam experience was too divisive and 
lacked the national will to carry forth national 
policy. 

Today we are afforded our constitutional 
rights to debate war before it happens, and so 
we should. 

| speak on behalf of every mother, every 
wife, every father, every husband and relative 
who has a loved one serving our Nation in the 
U.S. military. All of them must be assured by 
our actions here in the Congress and the 
President's actions that all diplomatic and 
peaceful means toward resolution of this con- 
flict have been exhausted before the war op- 
tion is triggered. 

How can anyone in this body honestly say 
that all diplomatic means have been ex- 
hausted? Our Secretary of State spent all of 6 
hours in a meeting the other day. One cannot 
even conclude that any negotiations even oc- 
curred. It was another press event at which ul- 
timatums were delivered by both sides. 

Our troops deserve finer and more commit- 
ted efforts. Even as we speak, diplomats from 
around the world are trying to find a keyhole 
through which negotiations can begin. In the 
meantime, the economic sanctions are locked 
in place. They will take time to be fully felt. It 
is no secret, over one-half of Iraq's GNP is 
tied to its ability to sell its oil, and it is unable 
to do that. Sanctions will exact a heavy toll as 
the months proceed and allied cooperation on 
these sanctions is the one area where we can 
say our allies are helping us fully. They cer- 
tainly are not helping us with the money to 
pay for this massive deployment, nor with sig- 
nificant troop strength, combat troop strength 
that is battle-hardened. 

Letting the economic noose tighten slowly 
around Iraq is a much more credible posture 
for the United States at this juncture than be- 
coming an aggressor nation ourselves to re- 
spond to Hussein’s aggression. War should 
only be a last resort. The lives of our people 
and civilians in that region are much too pre- 
cious. 

During this debate, it is important to place 
on the record reasons about why America 
should be involved in this conflict. Of late | 
have become more and more concerned that 
the debate has centered on the how of it all. 
We read about perhaps air strikes will happen 
first, and then perhaps ground forces. And 
then we read estimates of how many will die, 
500, 1,000, 10,000, perhaps more. The De- 
partment of Defense has ordered 50,000 cas- 
kets just in case, and now over 16,000 body 
bags. We see on TV our troops being immu- 
nized and donning gas masks. What we do 
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not hear enough about is why we are there, 
and for how long and the causes for which we 
are fighting. 

First, we heard that America was there to 
deter aggression and restore the legitimate 
Government of Kuwait. That did not ring to the 
American public; a new rhetoric was forthcom- 
ing. America, it was said, was there to pre- 
serve key resources. Oil was never mentioned 
outright, but other words were: Jobs, eco- 
nomic security, and then the real clincher, the 
American way of life; then later the administra- 
tion began talking about Iraq's nuclear capabil- 
ity and its potential threat in the future. 

| would like to examine each of these is- 
sues. The President says that America must 
Stop aggression. If this is so and America is 
the world's policeman, why did not America in- 
tervene and stop aggression when the 
U.S.S.R. invaded Afghanistan or Hungary or 
Czechoslovakia in years past? If the Soviet 
Union soon occupies the Baltic States which 
long for democracy, will America stand up for 
those subjugated peoples, or how about when 
Turkey invaded Cyprus? Where was America 
then? Or when Israel invaded Egypt, or when 
China moved into Tibet, or, in fact, where was 
America during the Iran-Iraq war? We seemed 
to be on both sides of that one depending on 
what month it was. Or how about when Syria 
went into Lebanon as recently as a few days 
ago? Where was America then in standing up 
to aggressors? Why does America now see 
only this particular Iraqi aggression as in its 
vital interests? 

There is only one common denominator that 
explains President Bush's rush to war, and 
that is oil, on which the Western World for too 
long has become increasingly dependent. 

Although some of the oil companies have 
been nationalized, the distribution and market- 
ing of Middle East oil is a Fortune 500 com- 
pany activity. What are the interests of 
Aramco and British Petroleum and Shell and 
Exxon and Gulf and Texaco and Mobil and 
Chevron? 

It is surprising how very little has been writ- 
ten about the role of the international oil com- 
panies, and the silence is deafening. Yet we 
can read very clearly in economic reports that 
come out. In December of last year, the New 
York Times reported that as a result of the 
Middle East situation there was an average 
fourth quarter gain of 64 percent in forecasted 
new profits for the 12 major oil companies. 
The companies included Amoco with a 57-per- 
cent increase in profits, Arco, a 61-percent in- 
crease in profits, British Petroleum, whose 
major interest is in Kuwait, a 112-percent in- 
crease in profits, Chevron, a 113-percent in- 
crease in profits, Exxon, a 41-percent increase 
in profits, Mobil, a 42-percent increase in prof- 
its, Phillips, a 265-percent increase in profits, 
Texaco, a 110-percent increase in profits, and 
Unocal, a 500-percent increase in profits. 

Fourth quarter earnings for oil companies 
have significantly increased. Big oil companies 
have sold crude at about $30 a barrel in this 
quarter, or $10 a barrel more than in the cor- 
responding quarter a year ago. That is a 50- 
percent increase. 

The inter-Arab oil conflict inherent in this in- 
vasion of Kuwait by Iraq concerns control of 
oil and access to the Persian Gulf. In the book 
entitled "Oil Turmoil and Islam in the Middle 
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East," the author discusses the dominant role 
of Saudi Arabia looms over her neighbors as 
a source of potential envy, conflict, and unrest 
in the Arab world. To quote, 

Saudi  Arabia's apparently boundless 
wealth fuels Saudi influence in the Arab 
world, often to the consternation of her 
neighbors. Saudi wealth and predominant 
Share of the Organization of Arab Petroleum 
Exporting Countries’ proven reserves give 
King Fahd control over any decision con- 
cerning the collective use of Arab oil. If the 
share of oil exporting nation's reserves con- 
trolled by Saudi Arabia’s political allies is 
added to the Saudi share, the conservative 
bloc in that region controls fully 75 percent 
of all of those Middle Eastern countries' 
total reserves. In comparison, the so-called 
radical oil producers, which include Iraq, 
Libya and Algeria, control only 19 percent of 
Arab reserves, seventy-five percent versus 
nineteen percent. Production capacity also 
strengthens the conservative bloc's hand. 
From 1973 to 1975, the conservative bloc pro- 
duced an average of 70.3 percent of the Arab 
exporting nations' total output. The Saudi 
share alone averaged nearly half. Saudi Ara- 
bia is the only member able to increase pro- 
duction significantly. At any time the Saudi 
fields could increase production by 3.5 to 4.5 
million barrels per day. Out of their addi- 
tional production capacity, all of the other 
nations' of 7.5 million barrels per day, the 
radical states combined can produce only 2 
million barrels per day, only about one-third 
of it, which obviously weakens their bargain- 
ing position іп their own inter-Arab union. 

It is ironic that while the radical states have 
consistently advocated the use of the oil 
weapon, it is the conservative states which 
control the issue. The inter-Arab tension is his- 
toric and growing. 

The Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries 
could never use politically their oil wealth with- 
out the cooperation of the Saudi-led conserv- 
atives. Without Saudi consent, the oil weapon 
is quite like a large artillery piece without am- 
munition. Therefore, the conservative bloc can 
render impotent any maverick attempt by the 
radicals to impose an oil policy similar to that 
of 1973. 

The conservative members actually control 
the use of oil for itself and the other Arab 
States. The conservative bloc's influence on 
the use of the oil weapon is manifest in its for- 
eign currency reserves. The reserves allow 
the petroleum exporting countries to cut pro- 
duction drastically for several months without 
significant loss or suffering. 

If the radical states, Iraq, Libya, Syria, at- 
tempted to reduce production significantly, the 
consequent impact on their domestic econo- 
mies would likely lead to civil unrest and to 
political instability. 

The combination of factors such as oil pro- 
duction, reserves, surplus capacity and sur- 
plus capital makes Saudi Arabia and its con- 
servative allies the only states capable of de- 
termining when, whether, how, and for how 
long oil could benefit Arab foreign policy. 

It is not hard to understand what is at the 
base of the simmering unrest in the region of 
Saudi Arabia and her allies, and that unrest is 
all tied to oil money and the control of it. 

If we look at maps of that part of the world 
and each of those nations, they are largely 
deserts with the population concentrated in the 
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areas where oil is drawn, refined and ulti- 
mately shipped. 

In fact, if we look at the eastern edge even 
of Saudi Arabia along the gulf, the largest con- 
centration of United States citizens living out- 
side the United States works for Aramco on 
Saudi Arabia's eastern border. 

For the last several decades, America has 
become more and more dependent on Middle 
East oil. Germany and Japan are even more 
dependent, but it is interesting that these na- 
tions are nearly silent on the war option that 
this Congress is considering but quite vocal on 
using diplomatic and economic sanctions for a 
long period of time. 

For our Nation which has failed to develop 
energy independence to now ask our troops to 
fight for continued access to a diminishing oil 
resource halfway around the world, in my 
judgment is morally wrong. ! would rather take 
the billions of dollars the United States is in- 
vesting in the deserts of the Middle East and 
judiciously bring money, our money, and our 
troops back home. 

Our Nation that landed a man on the Moon 
in 10 years can be energy self-sufficient by 
the 21st century, just 10 years from now. 

America saw this crisis coming. This is not 
news to us. 

Senator Frank Church of Idaho, magnificent 
American, held hearings in the Senate on the 
role of multinational oil companies and con- 
cluded that if the world failed to set up inter- 
national institutions capable of resolving Mid- 
die East oil-related disputes and distributing 
those profits fairly, the world was headed for 
armed conflict. Then, in the late 1970's, at the 
height of the U.S. energy crisis, President 
Carter warned the energy challenge was the 
"moral equivalent of war.” Some Members 
may be old enough to remember that phrase. 
However, during the decade of the 1980's the 
Reagan-Bush administration failed to follow 
through on developing an energy policy for 
America. They did not lead this country for our 
people. They fought this Congress on filling 
the strategic petroleum reserve, and they 
fought Congress on developing alternative 
fuels. They resisted conservation efforts in ev- 
erything from home construction to energy-effi- 
cient engines. 

So now, our people, our neighbors, are 
being asked to send their relatives, America's 
troops to make up for political blindness at the 
highest levels of this Government. Oil is not 
worth the loss of life of one person from my 
district or any other district in this country. 
Let's spend those billions of dollars being 
wasted in the desert, let's spend them here in 
America to develop our clean coal tech- 
nologies, our agriculture and alcohol fuels, hy- 
drogen and solar power, and create thousands 
of jobs here at home in communities from 
coast to coast, where people are looking for 
work. 

Even if the United States invaded Kuwait to- 
morrow and took all of it, all of its oil, how 
many years of oil lie under the ground of Ku- 
wait? Only 30 years. While here in America 
we have over 1,200 years just in recoverable 
coal reserves that can be mined and sepa- 
rated into clean fuels with the new tech- 
nologies available to us. Of course, the oil 
companies do not want to do that, but this is 
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certainly within the capacity of the Nation 
which landed a man on the moon. 

Now, this is a time of deepening recession 
in America, and we know that 75 percent of 
America's world trade deficit is due to oil and 
auto imports. Over half of our energy is im- 
ported. At the same time as we do that, we 
have States like Texas and Louisiana and 
Oklahoma, and Members can go all the way 
from Lorain, OH, and Denver, CO, and all the 
mining States around this country in deep re- 
cession where people are in need of work. 
The answer to the energy problem lies within 
our own borders. Not sending America's best 
to fight a desert war for a dwindling resource. 

Even if America took control of Saudi Ara- 
bia, of Kuwait and Iraq, and all of their oil, we 
Still have more recoverable, twice as much, 
just recoverable coal reserves underground in 
this Nation, if we but have the will to develop 
it. Our goal should be to take care of our busi- 
ness here at home as soon as possible. Let 
us put America back on a sound economic 
and energy footing so we can remain the 
standard bearer of liberty throughout the 
world, and do so not by the force of our arms, 
but by the greater power of the ideal of our 
democratic republic, the oldest functioning de- 
mocracy on the face of the Earth. 

Now, America has no treaty obligations in 
the Middle East akin to the Versailles Treaty 
which bound us to Western Europe's defense 
after the First World War. Rather than covet- 
ing oil, America rather must ask what is our 
proper role in a region where we have system- 
atically seen the collapse of the old order—the 
oil-rich monarchies that kept the oil flowing 
from the Middle East for most of the century. 
Of late, we have seen much change. Recall 
with me, we have seen the Shah of Iran de- 
posed, much to the surprise of most of the 
West. We have seen the President of Egypt, 
Anwar Sadat, assassinated. One week he was 
on the cover of Time magazine as Man of the 
Year, and shortly thereafter, dead in his own 
land. We have witnessed kings in that region 
overthrown in Libya and Iraq. Saddam Hus- 
sein overthrew a king. We have seen unrest in 
Sudan, and certainly in Israel, and we saw for 
8 years in the 1980's Iran-Iraq war in which 
over 500,000 of their citizens died. 

This is the time of America to recognize that 
the old order in the Middle East, based on 
kingdoms, not democracies, is being torn from 
within by power pressures for change. Before 
going to war, America must ask how deeply, 
and for how long does the United States in- 
tend to police inter-Arab politics to preserve 
the old order. What is America's obligation to 
bolster the power of monarchies in the King- 
dom of Saudi Arabia, and for the Emirate of 
Kuwait? 

Fundamentally, the Middle East needs an 
inter-Arab version of NATO to resolve the con- 
tinuing disputes in the region which will con- 
tinue whether America is there or not. America 
cannot be the sentry at the gate for all the up- 
heavals that will be forthcoming in that region 
in years hence, but we can be a constructive 
force, with our allies, to forge a Middle East 
version of NATO. 

Let me continue for the record. 

The President likens this conflict to World 
War 11. But unlike World War Il, the United 
States has no Treaty of Versailles binding us 
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to mutual security pacts in the region. In World 
War ІІ, America fought to preserve democ- 
racies. In this instance, we are doing just the 
opposite. We are fighting to preserve king- 
doms and emirates because of our depend- 
ence on their oil. We are fighting to preserve 
governments that have invested the bulk of 
their revenues outside the nations in which 
their leaders reside. Saddam Hussein is lik- 
ened to a Hitler. But just last July our own 
government told him the United States would 
not intervene in inter-Arab border disputes, 
and just a few years ago the Reagan-Bush 
administration officially recognized the Govern- 
ment of iraq, and the Bush administration 
fought the Congress as recently as last sum- 
mer on trying to place sanctions on Iraq for its 
human rights abuses. During the Iran-Iraq war 
United States Arms were channeled to Iraq by 
the Reagan-Bush administration. So which 
Iraq is it that the administration now claims we 
must fight against? Did the Iraqi nation 
changes its stripes, or did we? 

After World War ІІ the United States waited 
in Europe and supported NATO for over 40 
years—to stem the tide of Soviet expansion. 
Why must we now choose the war option rath- 
er than patient, deliberate sanctions? In World 
War Il, Hitler systematically rolled over the in- 
dustrialized nations adjoining him. Though 
Hussein is an aggressor, he has been turned 
back in his adventures, by Israel, by Iran, and 
will be turned back in Kuwait as well. 

If he is a Hitler, he is certainly much less 
successful, and he is not an industrial power 
as Germany before and during World War Il. 

We know for the 8 years of the Iran-Iraq 
war, the Reagan-Bush administration sup- 

iraq and Saddam Hussein. In fact, up 
until last August. Members of this Congress 
tried to enlighten the Bush administration of 
the human rights abuses going on in Iraq, but 
our repeated warnings fell on deaf ears. Then, 
all of a sudden last August, the administration 
began calling Hussein a new Hitler. Why was 
he not a Hitler in July or a year ago, or when 
President Reagan and Vice President Bush 
recognized the nation of Iraq. When did he 
change? Within 1 month, we saw the adminis- 
tration trying to transform the desert dictator 
into a Hitler. Somehow it does not ring true 
when the United States Ambassador to Iraq, 
April Glaspie and our own Deputy Secretary of 
State John Kelly told Congress and Hussein 
both back in July that the United States would 
not interfere in inter-Arab border disputes, and 
then within hours, the United States had de- 
ployed 200,000 troops. Two months later, 
200,000 more troops. And on a dime, the ad- 
ministration reversed itself and said the situa- 
tion was vital for U.S. interests. 

By contrast, the United States waited in Eu- 
rope and NATO for over 40 years. 

We withstood the insults of Stalin, Khru- 
shchev, Brezhnev, and so many other dic- 
tators. The world loves America, not because 
of the strength of her arms, though security is 
essential in today's world, but more because 
of the force of the idea of freedom and our lib- 
erties. It is these ideas to which emerging na- 
tions aspire. Let us not be distracted by those 
who would use force as a first means in this 
most recent test of national wills. Those with 
the will to wait out sanctions will be victorious 
in the end, and thousands of lives will have 
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been saved. This is a lesson for America to 
teach the world. 

Now, on the nuclear threat, some say it is 
Iraq's nuclear threat that America should fear, 
but America has withstood nuclear threats to 
date, all of them. We acknowledge this is a 
dangerous world. We also know mutual as- 
sured destruction is the only answer other 
than total disarmament by all powers to with- 
stand a nuclear threat. Our ultimate posture 
must be that nuclear detonation by one power 
will be met in equal or greater force by an- 
other. It is this mad system which holds the vi- 
olence in check. 

America cannot really stop Iraq, nor China, 
nor Pakistan, nor the dozens of nations that 
will seek to operationalize this terrible tech- 
nology as we move into the 21st century. 

We must be diligent in moving to limit and 
disarm where possible, but in the end our ulti- 
mate weapon is our own ability to wreak 
havoc on would-be aggressors. Such is the 
world we have helped to create. 

As far as the importance of the U.N. resolu- 
tion, let me commend the President and the 
Secretary of State for seeking allied support. 
This is essential and the first test of the new 
world order; but those nations who signed that 
commitment have a largely verbal commit- 
ment. They do not have combat troops in 
place in any manner similar to the U.S. de- 
ployment, nor have they committed real 
money. Even Japan and Germany, whose 
economies are chugging along, have not met 
their early obligations expected as of this 
month 


This Congress cannot fulfill its responsibility 
by approving a blank check resolution such as 
the U.N. resolution or the administration's pro- 
posal. It simply puts too much faith in an un- 
certain future that no one at this point can pre- 
dict. We must preserve our congressional pre- 
rogatives. 

Now, the President says that the United 
States must restore the legitimate govern- 
ments in the region. We all desire this; but an 
equally important question is how legitimate 
are any of these governments in the eyes of 
each other when their borders were largely 
drawn by the colonial powers who physically 
vacated the region over the last 20 years and 
who were more interested in oil than in de- 
mocracy. It was they who initially let the big oil 
companies draw the borders between these 
nations and then drained the oil fields for gen- 
erations, ignoring the fact that the politics of 
the region might catch up to the economy 
someda 


y. 

One of the fundamental problems of the 
Middle East is that certain families became ex- 
tremely wealthy and did not invest enough of 
their oil profits in their own homelands. They 
put their money in Western banks, they sent 
their children to frolic in the jet set capitals of 
the world while the vast majority of the people 
there remained poor. 

Let us look at Kuwait, a most interesting na- 
tion to check the balance sheets on. Kuwait's 
economy, and some have called Kuwait a 
large oil well, is dominated by the Kuwait Pe- 
troleum Co., which is effectively a holding 
company with a large number of subsidiaries 
involved in the production and distribution of 
petroleum and natural gas. 
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Another source of Kuwait's power is the 
large worldwide investment portfolio which is 
believed to yield revenues equal, if not larger, 
than income from petroleum exports. And 
where is that portfolio invested? The Kuwait 
investment authority is located mainly in the 
United States and Great Britain. Thus we see 
Britains rush to join the gulf effort. The Kuwait 
investment authority holds nearly 10 percent 
of British Petroleum. 

The New York Times reported back in De- 
cember that the fourth quarter profits for B.P. 
are estimated to increase 112 percent this 
year. 

Kuwait also holds investments in the United 
States which total nearly $50 billion in assets 
overall. These investments include a $3 billion 
portfolio of stocks and securities managed by 
Morgan Stanley. Undisclosed portfolios man- 
aged by Citibank and Chase Manhattan, gold 
reserves at the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, a stake in the partnership led by the 
Gordon Investment Corp. that plans to buy 
Columbia Savings and Loan $3 billion junk 
bond portfolio. 

Kuwait's investment in Britain includes 10.5 
percent of the Midland Bank, 11 percent of 
Travel and Financial Services concern of 
Hogg Robinson. They are the owner of the St. 
Martins Property Corp., builders of London 
Docklands Development. They also hold gold 
reserves at the Bank of England. 

Kuwait's investment authority holds $8 bil- 
lion in stocks and securities in Japan, and the 
Kuwait Petroleum Corp. also has European 
holdings of more than 4,500 service stations in 
Hungary, Italy, Britain, Scandanavia, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and four oil re- 
fineries in Europe. Not bad for a nation of less 
than 2 million people of which only about one- 
third were ever allowed to vote within the na- 
tion of Kuwait in the first place. 

Is it any wonder to use that revolutions, both 
religious and military, have plagued the region 
in most recent years. The region's indigenous 
politics is just emerging and subject to violent 
change. The world will not be able to contain 
those pressures. 

The United Nations would best focus its ef- 
forts on how to create a Middle East multi- 
national peacekeeping structure as part of the 
solution to this situation and to resolve other 
border disputes. 

In talking with the citizens of my district, | 
have listened closely to what they have been 
saying to me. They want to support our Presi- 
dent, but fundamentally they do not believe in 
an early rush to war. They want to give tough 
sanctions a chance to work. 

Many have said to me, “MARCY, don't let 
America become the bad guy in the Middle 
East." 

They say to me, "Why aren't our allies pay- 
ing their fair share of the cost of this? Where 
are their troops?" They ask me. 

Many have said that dying for oil is not 
worth the price. 

In fact, | am getting these little canisters in 
my office now from citizens saying, "No blood 
for oil." 

Many have asked me how they can con- 
serve in their households, in their buying of 
automobiles, how they can cut down on their 
energy consumption per year. Frankly, more 
women have asked me that question than 
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men, but | have been surprised at how many 
people in my district have asked me that 
question. They do not want their neighbors to 
die in the Middle East. 

Others have said to me that they are willing 
to pay more for gas if it will save lives. 

For the record, | will enter some of their 
other statements for history. 


“Talk and negotiation are the only ways 
we can really solve problems. The President 
should temper his words and soften them. 
Otherwise, he will only create unnecessary 
tensions and risk an armed conflict.“ 

“Ав a democracy we must have discourse 
and debate and it cannot be stifled because 
the Administration feels it will expose a di- 
vided or unsupportive American people. I am 
unsupportive and I expect the truth is that 
the nation would be deeply divided by war.“ 

"He (President Bush) has not commu- 
nicated to the American people the reasons 
why we are in Saudi Arabia. Regardless of 
the cause, I feel it is not worth losing Amer- 
ican lives. Can the President go to war with- 
out a national debate? Without Congress' 
consent? And just what are the goals in the 
Gulf? I believe he has gone too far, too fast. 
I know I speak for the majority of Americans 
when I say our hope is for our service people 
to return home unharmed," 

“I hope you and the other Congressmen 
and women will consider all of the alter- 
natives to war. I wouldn't want my brother 
to get drafted and killed in another Vietnam. 
Would you?” 

“According to the Constitution the power 
of declaring war belongs to Congress. I hope 
as a Member of the Congress you will remind 
the Executive Branch that they don’t have 
the power to declare war. Tell George Bush 
we don't want another Vietnam." 

“Тһе statements that we do not want war, 
and yet the continued exchange of threats 
makes me wonder if we might not be looking 
for an excuse to engage the Iraqis in battle. 

“Ава father of three sons, ages 21, 19, and 
18, I also have а deeply personal stake in the 
decisions you make." 

“Тһе irony is that both our own rhetoric 
and Iraq's rhetoric have fed upon the other 
and have consequently dragged us both fur- 
ther into the mire of non-communication 
and closer to military confrontation. Recent 
positive action by both countries (the call 
for face-to-face negotiations, the release of 
hostages) have lost momentum in the face of 
dogged insistence upon rhetoric.” 

"We should remember to try to give peace 
a chance. The military option should be the 
very last resort. The United States must ex- 
haust all possible negotiations before ever 
rushing into war.” 

“Congress must be able to have a say in 
this matter. As the Constitution so clearly 
states, Congress represents the American 
people. Therefore, only Congress can express 
the will of the people. President Bush must 
consult with Congress before taking any 
other action. It is the only way we citizens 
can either provide or deny our support.“ 

"Since Iraq invaded Kuwait I have not 
heard one person say we should go to war 
over it. I honestly do not believe that war 
would be supported by the U.S. population. A 
serious energy policy would get а lot more 
support.“ 

“We feel that there has been an insidious 
movement to divert attention away from do- 
mestic problems by calling up the troops and 
sounding the call to battle. We can hardly af- 
ford the costs of maintaining our armed 
forces in Saudi Arabia and ought to with- 
draw. This President may need to lose face 
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in order to establish once and for all that, 
while the President may be Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armed Forces after war has been 
declared, he or she may not threaten or at- 
tack another country without the consent of 
Congress.“ 

"It appears that George Bush is single- 
handedly leading us into а war that is not 
what most citizens feel is justified or nec- 
essary . . . U.N. Security Council approval of 
the use of force does not make it right for us 
to take the offensive and attack Kuwait. War 
does not solve anything, and in this case, 
bombings would destroy the oil anyway.” 

"I hope that you as a Member of Congress 
will consider all alternatives to military 
force, and make sure that George Bush real- 
izes that he does not have the authority or 
support of the citizens to declare war. This 
country cannot afford another situation like 
Vietnam. Diplomacy and withdraw should be 
the words rather than war.“ 


In sum, let me say that | support our Presi- 
dent so long as our troops remain in a defen- 
sive posture. But to oppose the Solarz-Michel 
resolution as too open-ended, too much of a 
blank check in a possible war where future 
events can not possibly be predicted today. 
Saddam Hussein must leave Kuwait and we 
Should give tough economic sanctions suffi- 
cient time to work. But 4 months just is not re- 
alistic. In the meanwhile, America must de- 
velop our own energy-sufficiency. | await the 
President's State of the Union Address in this 
regard. We should set a national goal to make 
this Nation energy self-sufficient by the 21st 
century, and if we set our minds to it, we 
could do it. 

We should work to transfer the Armed 
Forces currently in the Persian Gulf into an 
international peacekeeping force апа 
downsize America's commitment slowly as the 
sanctions take effect and we are able to re- 
place our troops with those from other nations 
as well. 

And we should support the President in all 
diplomatic initiatives and other government-to- 
government efforts to reach settlement in the 
region. 

| think that doing this we would exhibit to 
the best of our ability what President Dwight 
Eisenhower not so many years ago wisely 
counseled and described as "patient cour- 


Mr. Speaker, | submit these additional com- 
ments. 


WAR CANNOT HAPPEN WITHOUT BODY BAGS 


The Washington Post-ABC Poll shows that 
68% of the American public think the Con- 
gress should be more actively supporting the 
President’s policies in the Persian Gulf. Of 
the same people interviewed for the poll 
their support for the use of force diminishes 
as soon as casualties are mentioned, when 
asked if they would support the use of force 
if it meant the loss of 1,000 American lives, 
44% favor the use of force and 53% oppose. 
When asked if they would support war if it 
meant 10,000 casualties 35% favor the use of 
force and 61% oppose force. One is forced to 
conclude that support for the President is 
support for war. War does not take place 
without body bags. 

Who is fooling who? The Defense Depart- 
ment just placed an order for 16,099 body 
bags with a company in Philadelphia. Why is 
the Defense Department not leveling with 
the American public and telling us how 
many casualties to expect. 
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JOBS 


Secretary of State James Baker has stated 
that one of the reasons we are in the Persian 
Gulf is to protect jobs. It is estimated that 
3,000 U.S. nationals were employed in Ku- 
wait. Should President Bush risk the killing 
of 3,000 soldiers to save 3,000 workers? Does 
that make sense? 

The cost of Operation Desert Shield is esti- 
mated to be $1 billion a month. A few 
months ago the Bush Administration 
claimed that we were involved in the Middle 
East to protect jobs. One billion dollars 
would be more appropriately invested in the 
United States to develop new jobs. 

What is the point of fighting over oil fields 
when in a war they will be destroyed thus 
driving up the price of oil again. 

KUWAIT INVESTMENT AUTHORITY 


Kuwait's economy is dominated by the Ku- 
wait Petroleum Company which is effec- 
tively a holding company with a large num- 
ber of subsidiaries and partially owned com- 
panies involved, directly and indirectly, with 
petroleum and natural gas. Another source 
of economic power is the large and presumed 
worldwide, investment portfolio of Kuwait, 
which is believed to yield revenues equal if 
not larger than income from petroleum ex- 
ports. 

All main industrial activities in Kuwait 
are related to oil, natural gas, or the boom- 
ing construction industry. Efforts to foster 
other industries have been hampered by the 
small size of the domestic market and lack 
of natural resources other than hydro- 
carbons. 

The Kuwait Investment Authority is 10- 
cated mainly in the United States and Brit- 
ain, thus we see Britain's rush to join the 
Gulf effort. Kuwait Investment Authority 
holds 9.8% of British Petroleum. The New 
York Times reported on December 26, 1990 
that the fourth quarter profits for British 
Petroleum are estimated to increase 112%. 

Kuwait also holds investments in the Unit- 
ed States which total $45 billion to $50 bil- 
lion in assets overall. These investments in- 
clude a $3 billion portfolio of stocks and se- 
curities managed by Morgan Stanley; undis- 
closed portfolios managed by Citibank and 
Chase Manhattan; Gold Reserves at the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank; a stake in the 
partnership led by the Gordon Investment 
Corporation that plans to buy Columbia Sav- 
ings and Loan’s $3 billion junk bond port- 
folio. (Washington Post August 6, 1990) 

Kuwait's investment in Britain includes 
10.5% of Midland Bank; 11.3% of travel and 
financial services concern Hogg Robinson; 
Owner of St. Martins Property Corp., build- 
ers of London docklands development; Gold 
reserves at the Bank of England. 

Kuwait investment authority holds $8 bil- 
lion in stocks and securities in Japan; 72% of 
Torras SA, a Spanish industrial holding com- 
pany with interests in 170 different compa- 
nies in chemicals, paper, food and financial 
services; 37% of Dao Heng Holdings, holding 
company for one of the six biggest of 30 or so 
local Hong Kong Banks. 

The Kuwait Petroleum Corporation also 
owns Santa Fe International, a California- 
based engineering and oil exploration com- 
pany purchased in 1981 for $2.5 billion and 
has European holdings of more than 4,500 
service stations in Hungary, Italy, Britain, 
Scandinavia, Belgium, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands and 4 oil refineries in Europe. 

OIL COMPANIES FOURTH QUARTER PROFITS 


On December 26, 1990, the New York Times 
reported that as a result of the Middle East 
situation an average fourth quarter gain of 
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64% is forecast for 12 companies. The compa- 
nies included Amoco (57%), Arco (61%), Brit- 
ish Petroleum (112%), Chevron (13%), Exxon 
(41%), Mobil (42%), Phillips (265%), Texaco 
(110%), and Unocal (500%). 

Fourth quarter earnings for oil companies 
have significantly increased. Big oil compa- 
nies have sold crude at about $30 а barrel in 
this quarter, or $10 a barrel more than in the 
corresponding quarter a year ago. This is a 
50 percent increase. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
delegate from the District of Columbia 
[Ms. NORTON]. 

Ms. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the Solarz-Michel amend- 
ment, in light of the fact that I rep- 
resent more than 600,000 people in the 
District of Columbia, many of whom 
are serving in disproportionate num- 
bers in the gulf today, even though 
their Representative in this body can- 
not cast а vote yea or nay for any of 
the resolutions before the body at this 
time. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California (Мг. ED- 
WARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to this 
proposition. Members who vote for it 
are going to have to tell their constitu- 
ents that we are dropping out of the 
process and from now on they are going 
to have to direct all their inquiries to 
the White House because we are abdi- 
cating our responsibilities. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SCHEUER]. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I firmly 
believe that sanctions can work, that 
they can wipe out Saddam Hussein as а 
threat to the stability and peace of the 
Middle East, without firing а shot, and 
I therefore oppose the Solarz-Michel 
initiative. 

More in sorrow than in anger, | regret that 
this body seems destined to choose a resolu- 
tion tantamount to a declaration of war. 

If it is done, we must link arms and support 
our decision—and our President—to show 
Saddam Hussein that a democracy, which lis- 
tens to all its citizens, speaks and acts with 
one firm voice. E Pluribus Unum. From many 
comes one. 

And we will have vested an awesome re- 
sponsibility in the President. We will trust that 
he will draw on his wellsprings of wisdom and 
vision in leading this Nation through this criti- 
cal juncture, so fraught with danger. 

We hope and pray that from the depths of 
his character he will find the inner strength to 
exercise patience, to resist the temptation to 
act out of frustration, anger, and outrage to 
achieve instant gratification: the destruction of 
Saddam Hussein. 

We pray he will act out of prudence and 
caution, to exhaust every acceptable peaceful 
option, to exhaust the potential of economic 
sanctions to achieve in peace—what could, 
perhaps, more swiftly be achieved in war: re- 
moval of Saddam Hussein as a 900-pound go- 
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rilla towering like an ominous, black cloud over 
the sand dunes of the Middle East, threaten- 
ing and intimidating his neighbors, and 
destablizing the entire Arabian peninsula and 
the land of Israel as well. 

Economic sanctions are working. 

If you don't believe me ask seven out of the 
eight Secretaries of Defense. I'll quote two of 
them. 

Secretary James Schlesinger: 

In effect, we can leave Iraq in isolation 
until it comes to its senses, the probability 
of success for the sanctions is very, very 
high * * * it seems rather illogical to express 
impatience with them (sanction) because 
they will not have produced the hoped-for re- 
sults in six months time. 

Secretary Robert McNamara: 

Surely we should be prepared to extend the 
sanctions over a 12- or 18-month period if 
that offers an opportunity to achieve our po- 
litical objective without the loss of Amer- 
ican lives. Who can doubt that a year of 
blockade will be cheaper than а week of war. 

If that isn't good enough, ask the last two 
chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Adm. William Crowe testified that the em- 
bargo is "biting heavily" and that "it is the 
most effective peacetime blockade ever levied 
* * * he believes that "we should thoroughly 
satisfy ourselves that" sanctions will not work, 
and “that hostilities would best serve our inter- 
ests before resorting to unilateral offensive ac- 
tion against Iraq." 

Admiral Crowe, a man we entrusted with the 
defense of our Nation, is puzzled that "some 
consider our international alliance strong 
enough to conduct intense hostilities but too 
fragile to hold together while we attempt a 
peaceful solution." 

Should not we all be puzzled as well? 

Gen. David Jones: 

My main concern with this latest sched- 
uled reinforcement isn't that we might 
choose to fight, but rather that the deploy- 
ment might cause us to fight perhaps pre- 
maturely and perhaps unnecessarily. 

And if that isn't good enough, ask the cur- 
rent Director of the CIA. ў 

William Webster: 

Iraqi ground and air forces can probably 
maintain near-current levels of readiness for 
as long as nine months. 

And what happens to Saddam Hussein's 
ground and air forces after that? Не 
continues— 

Major repairs to sophisticated aircraft like 
the F-1 will be achieved with significant dif- 
ficulty, if at all, because of the exodus of for- 
eign technicians. Iraqi technicians, however, 
should be able to maintain current levels of 
aircraft sorties for three to six months. 

And after that, what? 

Admiral Crowe said "Give sanctions a fair 
shake," because even if we must go to war, 
it will be against an Iraqi military debilitated by 
the invisible weapon of sanctions. 

Paradoxically, many of my colleagues who 
voted for Solarz-Michel, did not vote for war, 
but for peace. 

It worries me that, in this high stakes game 
of confrontation and brinksmanship, we may 
back ourselves into war, prematurely. 

If Saddam Hussein does not leave Kuwait 
immediately, will we have the courage to con- 
tinue sanctions? Or will thousands, perhaps 
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tens of thousands, die because we misjudged 
Saddam Hussein? 

Or because we lost sight of what our truly 
top priority should be: removing Saddam Hus- 
sein not just from Kuwait, but from the map of 
the Middle East as a towering threat to his 
neighbors as well as to the peace and security 
of the region, and all, my colleagues, without 
firing a shot. 

My distinguished colleague U.S. Congress- 
man STEVE SoLARz has stated several times 
that economic sanctions may not force Sad- 
dam Hussein to make the political decision to 
withdraw from Kuwait. Perhaps so, but sanc- 
tions can degrade and demean lraq's econ- 
omy and render Saddam's military machine 
impotent. 

Historically, sanctions have changed a 
countries behavior when sanctions have re- 
duced their economies by an average of 2.5 
percent. Iraq's economy will shrink by a stag- 
gering 50 percent, perhaps as much as 70 
percent according to the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, U.S. Senator 
SAM NUNN. 

Clearly, sanctions have the potential to 
squeeze Saddam Hussein inexorably, 
bloodlessly, bringing him, as a practical mat- 
ter, to his knees. 

There is another benefit to sanctions barely 
touched on in these 3 days of always deeply 
felt, sometimes emotional, and frequently 
heart wrenching debate; while economic sanc- 
tions against Iraq are in place, the climate is 
opportune to construct an international arms 
control regime. 

As we sit on the precipice of war, we must 
ask ourselves, how we arrived at this point. 

How is it that a ruthless, amoral dictator of 
a simple developing country with a primitive 
economy like Saddam Hussein, can sit on top 
of a horrifying state-of-the-art arsenal of con- 
ventional and nonconventional weapons of 
mass slaughter and destruction? And how 
could the very weapons we produced now 
be threatening American lives and global 
stability? 

What madness, has led us to this point? 

What greed has induced us to turn a blind 
eye to the law of unintended consequence. 

What madness drove us to disperse these 
tools of death to countries and leaders who 
are demonstrably irresponsible and unstable? 
How come that Qadhafi, Homeini, Assad, Sad- 
dam Hussein, and other ruthless, amoral, vi- 
cious tyrants have had so little trouble satisfy- 
ing their lethal shopping lists to terrorize and 
intimidate their neighbors, at best, and rain de- 
Struction and death on them, at worst? 

There is a fundamental problem with a for- 
eign policy that feeds war and instability, rath- 
er than peace and stability, a foreign policy 
that cannot accept that supplying brutal Third 
World dictators that focus power in one person 
and rule by force and terror, threats, and in- 
timidation is desperately prejudicial to our in- 
terests—outrageously expensive and threaten- 
ing to global peace and security. 

For the developed, arms-supplying coun- 
tries, these were the policies of the cold war. 
An era when both the United States and the 
Soviet Union, in pursuit of their bitter cold war 
confrontation, bought loyalty with whatever le- 
thal weapons they had to offer, sell, or give 
away. 
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In an era when our defense against the 
menacing and oppressive Soviet Union was 
paramount and the arms race persisted at a 
dizzying pace, simple economics sent us look- 
ing for arms buyers, to reduce our cost of 
arms production in order to achieve econo- 
mies of scale. Other arms producing countries, 
including the Soviet Union, did likewise. 

Now we see the folly of those policies. We 
spent billions more developing weapons to 
counter the weapons we had sold to govern- 
ments we should hardly have trusted in the 
first place, or to governments who would use 
those weapons against our friends. 

The arms industry fuels the arms industry. 
And it does so at the cost of the lives of hun- 
dreds and thousands of people, billions and 
billions of dollars, great detriment to the envi- 
ronment and the erosion of the quality of life 
in America, and the world over. 

Hindsight is irrelevant if we simply criticize 
and bemoan our mutual errors in arms pro- 
duction and sales. We must learn from our 
ps es and shape future policy to avoid the 
pitfalls. 

It is time for this Nation, and all civilized, de- 
veloped nations of the world, to invest in our 
common security, and band together to form 
-ап arms denial regime that would end the folly 
once and for all of developed countries fueling 
the pitfall and tragic succession of regional 
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conflicts—small and local perhaps, but all too 
lethal, and too threatening to world peace. 

We have met the enemy and he is us. 

The Simon Wiesenthal Center published a 
list of the companies and countries that have 
supplied Saddam Hussein with his awful 
chemical and biological weapons which he 
has used before on others, as well as on his 
own hapless Kurdish tribesmen, and which 
now menace our own troops in the desert of 
Saudi Arabia. This list also chronicles those 
who have helped aid his quest for nuclear 


weapons. 

Ironically, this absurd, costly, immoral arms 
sales practice, fueling regional conflicts the 
world over, is what now threatens global sta- 
bility, after we and the Soviets have mercifully, 
and at long last, consigned the cold war to 
history 


The developing nations must finally achieve 
a unanimous consensus to bury regional con- 
flicts, as the United States and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republic have buried the dec- 
ades old superpower conflict, simply by nego- 
tiating an ironclad, absolute prohibition on the 
sale or gift of weapons of mass destruction to 
any Third World country. 

And this is the challenge that our diplomats 
and our statesmen must address in the post- 
cold-war era. 
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(Western suppliers of unconventional 
weapons and technologies to Iraq and Libya 
supplied by the Simon Wiesenthal Center 
and prepared by Kenneth R. Timmerman.) 
Saddams Foreign Suppliers (Companies 

suppling Iraq's unconventional weapons pro- 

grams) 


Number 

Country of domiciliation: of firms 
Argentina 3 
Austria 17 
Belgium 8 
Brazil 1 
Switzerland 11 
Egypt 1 
France 16 
Federal Republic of Germany ......... 86 
GG rb eee eee 1 
Holland 2 
India ......; 1 
Iraq ..... 2 
Italy . 12 
Japan 1 
Jersey 1 
Monaco 2 
Poland 1 
Spain ..... 4 
Sweden 1 
United Kingdom a 18 
United States .................................. 18 
. . а ЧЫ ОЙ er» eni 207 
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Equipment delivered 


.  Consen group, missile tech . 
Consen group, missile tech 
Consen group, missile tech 
Laboratory construction 
SAAD 16 construction .. 
Owner of Hutter and Schrantz 
Construction en, ON 
Steel construction, 
Percursor chemicals 


Fae тҮ weapons lab. 
п of weapons lad 
Blow-out wall, missile plant 
1 from MBB ....... 


piu -gun prime contractor 
= missile R&D programs .. 


sen group, missile tech 


Middleman, financing . 
Saad 16, controler 
Sarin 


Subcontractor to Protec ... 
Missile жаа тын systems . 
Rocket 
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Nuclear fuel for Osirak reactor 

Nuclear Technologies ........ 

Osiris nuclear reactor ...... 

Special steels for centrifuges ....... 

High resolution infrared cameras 
Via Brazil?. 


to Protec .... 2 
French ed to Кай Kolb; purchased manufacturing 
equipment and Tabun инип for Samarra plant 


. The Washington Post, 25/8/90. 

A өл aarden De Standard, 17/5/90, WSJ, 19/4/90, At 
ayar 

Groot Bijgaarden De Standaard, 18/5/90, Monde et Vie. 


. Mednews 321/22 (27/8/90). 

3 Mednews 112 (12/188. 

. Mew York Times, 31/1/89 

М gel 1089, Profil, 24/4/89. 

¢ FT 20/11/89. NBC News 30/6/89, Kurier, (Austria) 13/5/90. 


1719. 


nouvel Observateur 20/9/90. 
— Observateur 20/9/90; IHT 21/9/90. 


— M 

. Mednews No 1.17, 30/5/88, the New York Times 24/5/90. 
Mednews 321 (LIA. SEP demes, 

. Mednews 3, 12 (12/4/90). 
CEA. 

. Mednews 2/4/90. 
CEA 


Spiegel, 8/90. 
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Country Type 


i 


888888888 8888 


Water-treatment, buildings for Samarra CW fc) BBC Panorama 2/2/07, 13/8/90. 
са е ud cimi m M i BBC Panorama 2/2/87, Canta 
Mobile toxicological lab 3/8/90. 


t for Stern 26/1/89; NBC News, 3/3/89, Spiegel 18/89, 19/89. 
кн 1а бомбе Fouche: Quis, CHE Pun, 


888838823 22222 33338383 888888838885885838 


Mednews 2/4/90. 
Nucleonics Week 9/8/90, Spiegel 6/8/90,32/90, 33/90. 


Der 
U-235 fuel pins; blocked T Gadis 3/10/80. 
Maraging steel for centituge production a fad complex ~- 
Materials testing, T: 
Electrical equipment 
NU теи Vs = 


ir explosives .. 
Lame edite manufacturer at Tadji .... 
Weapon and ammunition production facilities .. 
É Computer controlled facility for materials checks, hardening Spiegel 33/90 


аазазаазазаазазаазавааззаа 88 3 


FRG 
FRG 
FRG 
FRG 
igo & Dienenthal .. FRG 
82 AG (parent na of Boh] FRG .... 
Advanced "— Institute Greece .. 
KBS Holland ... 
Holland 
India .. 


Teco 
Pen Trading company . 


HI 


— — ыле — ——— 
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THE POISON GAS CONNECTION—IRAQ'S SOURCES OF UNCONVENTIONAL TECHNOLOGIES— Continued 
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Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 


LISH]. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the Michel-Solarz resolu- 
tion. 


iraqi forces out of Kuwait. These are all worth- 
while goals. Some have already been 
achieved. 

However, the resolution passed by the Unit- 
ed Nations and the Solarz-Michel resolution 
authorize the use of whatever means are nec- 
essary to achieve one of the remaining 
one removal of Iraqi forces from Ku- 


Type 


2 


7525 


in te ron triggers . 


Nuclear uwaitha .. 
WT 

WT 

т 

WT 

wr Super gun parts tL A) — 
wr Duplicating equipment 
MT Consen group, missile tech 
ш Consent group, financing 
Nuclear 

MT 

WT per-qun ... 
MT Middleman for misslie tech ... 


Electronics; Missile launchers ........ 
50 percent share owned 


Iraqi front; rocket 


2 
of super-gun parts 
; machine-Iools .... 


Precursor chemicals .. 
Precursor chemicals .. 
mune Chemicals .. 
Ethylene oxide ........... 
Computers for missile 
Computers for missile R&D .. 
Computer for missile RBD. 


Carbon-tool machine tool bits 


Machine-tools for gun barrels . 
iraqi financed from for VUF Ж 


азна Ы 


At a breakfast | attended at the White 
House yesterday morning—Friday, Jan. 11—1 
asked President Bush whether he would ap- 
prove—if hostilities should begin—the continu- 
ation of those hostilities until Saddam Hussein 
is removed from power. The President re- 
sponded that he could not provide me with 
that assurance. 

As | weigh the cost in lives—and military ex- 
perts tell us a war will cost us several thou- 
sand American lives—it simply is not worth the 
cost to achieve the goal of pushing lraqi 
forces out of Kuwait while possibly leaving 
Saddam Hussein in power. The source of the 
problems we are facing is Saddam Hussein. 
To leave the door open for him to remain in 
power after the loss of thousands of American 
lives is unacceptable. For this reason, | op- 
pose the Solarz-Michel resolution. 

If hostilities should begin, | strongly support 
allowing our military commanders to take 
whatever steps they determine are necessary 
to bring the conflict to a speedy conclusion 
with as little loss of American lives as pos- 
sible. | hope that if a war begins, President 
Bush will see the wisdom of doing it right—not 
Stopping our forces until Saddam Hussein is 
out of power. If History has taught us any- 
thing, it’s that war is an all or nothing busi- 
ness. 


TDG; 
Learfan, Belfast, to cue carbon-carbon tec! ) 
Machine-tools, precision lathes (owned by Iraq) „..uumussro. 


Der 
Joint venture а, 1 —.— buy-out of "Canira/Learjet fi 


Computer equipment, scalar analyzer system 


High-temperature ovens 
Atlanta branch of italian owned bank, financing 


WSJ, US News and World Report 4/6/90, MD. 


5440552 | — 
T 
TUBIS HER 
кл 
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Мг. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. ROEMER]. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
oppose the Solarz-Michel resolution. 
Yesterday, I received this advice from 
the President—Vote with your heart. 
Let me speak from the heart. With my 
sincere respect, I will not be with you 
today, Mr. President, but maybe to- 
morrow, and many times in the future. 

But today I rise as a freshman cast- 
ing my first votes. I am one of the 
youngest members of this august body 
and come here with high hopes in my 
heart, prayer in my thoughts, idealism 
in my dreams, and a belief in the mag- 
nificence of America. Let us work a lit- 
tle longer with purpose toward peace 
and with patience and principle. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I thought 
the previous resolution offered the best 
hope to gain some valuable time for ne- 
gotiation—a week or 2 weeks. I hope 
that the President will nonetheless 
hear the message that we continue to 
hope and pray that a peaceful resolu- 
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tion to the Persian Gulf crisis can be 
found. A few days extension past Janu- 
ary 15 is not а sign of indecision on the 
part of the President, nor grant of 
delay for Hussein. 

Only three days remain until the 
January 15 deadline set forth by the 
U.N. Security Council for Saddam Hus- 
sein to withdraw his troops from Ku- 
wait. As that date draws closer, I hope 
the President will bear foremost in his 
mind that January 15 is a deadline for 
Saddam Hussein alone. It is not a dead- 
line for this country or our allies to 
initiate offensive military action to 
drive Iraqi troops out of Kuwait. 

If this House votes to authorize the 
President to use offensive military 
force, it is my most fervent hope that 
he will not use it too quickly. It must 
remain as the ultimate and final alter- 
native, to be used only after every 
other avenue to resolve this crisis 
peacefully has been completely ex- 
hausted. I'm confident the President 
feels the same way. 

Once again, I call upon the President 
to continue to remain patient and 
flexible, and to consider any viable, re- 
sponsible possibility to resolve this cri- 
sis peacefully. I know the hope grows 
dimmer with each passing hour, but I 
want to believe hope still exists for 
bloodshed to be averted. 

If every hope for diplomacy and nego- 
tiation has expired, then so be it. We 
Should close ranks and support the 
President. But I pray that such a con- 
clusion is only considered after all oth- 
ers have failed. Help us Mr. President, 
if you can. Show the American public 
you will go the extra step if any pos- 
sible settlement can be achieved. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. ANDREWS]. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Maine. In a few 
minutes the Congress of the United 
States will vote to go to war. I will 
not. 

Resolving conflict, standing up to 
brutality and aggression without rush- 
ing into war is and always will be the 
most difficult course. But it is and it 
always will be the right course. 

It was a lesson that was taught to me 
by my parents and a lesson that I 
learned in the schoolyard. It is a lesson 
that we are all taught by the Bible. 
And, yes, it is indeed а very difficult 
lesson and it is а very difficult course. 

But indeed it is the right course. 
That course, giving peace every pos- 
sible chance to work before rushing 
into war, is about to be rejected by this 
Congress. Hundreds and hundreds of 
people from my district at home in 
Maine have called me in just the last 
few days. Some are angry. Many are 
Scared. All are worried. 

But just about every single one of 
them has asked me, "Why, why when 
we have such a powerful alternative to 
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war, are we committing this Nation to 
war?" 

Yesterday was the most difficult day, 
one of the most difficult days of my 
life, not because I struggled with how I 
was going to vote today but because I 
struggled to understand, myself, why, 
with the effective and real alternatives 
we have before us, why this Congress 
will vote today to go to war. 

That question has haunted me every 
day of my young congressional career, 
and it haunts me as I stand before you 
today. But it will tear and it will rip at 
me when the mother or the father of a 
soldier from my district in Maine who 
has died in the desert in the Persian 
Gulf looks me in the eye and asks: 
“ * 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BUSTAMANTE]. 

Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the distinguished majority lead- 
er for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
the Solarz-Michel resolution. Our com- 
mon goal is to remove Iraqi forces from 
Kuwait. Our differences exist on the 
tactics that get us there. 

The choices before us today are clear: 
Either we bomb Iraq or starve it. The 
war option results in immediate sac- 
rifices. 

The economic option, in my opinion, 
is the wiser course because it will re- 
duce the risk of American casualties 
and cost. 

Since we are dealing with the issue of 
life and death, it is a mark of prudence 
to take the safer, wiser course. 

Economic sanctions may not have 
the effect of toppling Saddam Hussein 
quickly from power. But they will 
work to further weaken Iraq militarily. 

I don’t question the use of the war 
option, but I do question using the war 
option at this time. We waited 40 years 
to win the cold war. 

Why can’t we show a little more pru- 
dence in letting the sanctions work to 
weaken Iraq militarily while the mul- 
tinational military capability  in- 
creases? 

I don't question the comparison that 
many have made that Saddam Hussein 
is another Hitler. But let's not forget 
that for 10 years he was our Hitler. We 
were in bed with Saddam. 

When Saddam Hussein unleased bio- 
logical and chemical warfare against 
the Iranians, we assented. 

When Saddam Hussien used biologi- 
cal and chemical warfare against his 
own people, the Kurds, we assented. 

When some of us tried to block ship- 
ments of military spare parts, the ad- 
ministration said, no, Saddam Hussein 
is our friend. 

When some of us urged the President 
to reduce subsidies of agricultural 
products to Iraq, the administration 
said, no, Saddam Hussein is our friend. 

Now we are being asked to support 
this resolution because Iraq is on the 
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brink of becoming a nuclear power. 
And what did this administration do to 
prevent that? 

Shortly after our first deployment to 
the Persian Gulf, the Commerce De- 
partment approved an export applica- 
tion for a supercomputer shipment 
that would assist Iraq's goal in its nu- 
clear program. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is a 
product of an imprudent and failed pol- 
icy of the past decade by this and the 
prior administration. 

It further paints us into a corner of 
our own making and provides us with 
no real further options in dealing with 
the creature of our own making that 
we call Saddam Hussein. 

This resolution leaves us with only a 
single isolating option—war. 

It is our duty to explore every pos- 
sible diplomatic and economic option 
available to us, and this resolution lim- 
its this Nation from considering а 
broader range of alternatives. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
that I cannot support the Solarz- 
Michel resolution. 
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Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER]. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
a question. How long, Mr. Speaker; how 
long, Mr. President, will our economic, 
political, and military strategies be de- 
pendent on foreign oil? 

I oppose the resolution. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California (Мг. Pa- 
NETTA]. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, | rise іп oppo- 
sition to the Michel-Solarz resolution. My col- 
leagues, make no mistake about the meaning 
of this resolution and of this vote. This resolu- 
tion amounts to an abdication of the Congress’ 
exclusive responsibility to declare war. Let us 
be very clear: Our approval of this resolution 
will hand over to the President the ability to 
place the lives of American men and women 
at risk on January 16. 

My friends, | am not convinced that we have 
reached that last resort. | am not persuaded 
that the President of the United States and the 
President of the United Nations have ex- 
hausted every last remedy short of war. And 
| am troubled by the possibility that the U.S. 
Congress may vote to allow one man, the 
President of the United States, to make that 
determination. 

The Persian Gulf crisis is a critical test for 
the new world order. The leadership and the 
deeds of the United States and of the nations 
united against Iraq's aggression will determine 
whether we will enter the post-cold-war era in 
the last decade of the 20th century with a 
strong victory for collective international action 
or with yet another failure of the global com- 
munity to discipline a lone outlaw. Yet peace 
may be preserved and aggression deterred 
without a shot being fired. 
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Mr. Speaker, | supported the President's ini- 
tial response to Iraqi aggression, and, as 
have said, | am just as determined as the next 
American to force Iraq out of Kuwait. My dif- 
ferences with the President are on our means 
toward that goal. It seems very clear to me 
that the administration has not walked that 
extra mile to pursue a peaceful, diplomatic 
resolution of this crisis. When thousands of 
lives are at risk, it ought to be incumbent upon 
the President to continue to seek out every 
avenue, every forum, every interlocutor to dis- 
cuss means of resolving the crisis without 
bloodshed. Some have said that we cannot 
allow Iraq to "save face." My colleagues, ! do 
not mind Iraq saving face if it saves the lives 
of 5,000 American citizens. 

Much of our debate has centered on one 
question: Are the sanctions working? Two 
former Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
former Secretaries of State and Defense and 
a former National Security Adviser have testi- 
fied that the United States should maintain the 
sanctions well past that arbitrary deadline next 
week until Iraq does begin to suffer from the 
embargo and expresses a willingness to dis- 
cuss its withdrawal or until it is clear to a ma- 
jority of experts and the Congress that the 
sanctions will not be severe enough to force 
that concession. | am willing to give the sanc- 
tions time, with American lives at stake, and ! 
would urge my colleagues to hold that line as 
well. 

Every Member of this body agress that war 
should be the last resort We have not 
reached the last resort. The most experienced 
and knowledgeable former members of our 
Defense, State and Intelligence agencies tes- 
tify that sanctions have not been given a 
chance to work. U.N. diplomatic efforts have 
not been exhausted. And the lives of thou- 
sands of Americans hang in the balance. We 
gain nothing by handing over the Congress's 
assent to war at this early hour, and we have 
everything to lose by refusing to maintain a 
policy that is working very well. Give peace a 
chance for the sake of your countrymen on 
the front lines. Vote to preserve the Congress' 
prerogative to declare war, and vote against 
the Michel-Solarz resolution. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. LEWIS]. 

Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to thank the gentleman from П- 
linois [Mr. GEPHARDT], the majority 
leader, for recognizing me for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today to speak 
against the Solarz-Michel resolution. I 
also rise to speak for peace. 

The vote, this vote, this simple vote, 
this one little vote, that we are about 
to cast today has become a vote of con- 
science. However we vote, it says some- 
thing about who we are as individuals 
and who we are as a people. 

We used to call this resolution, for 
that is what it really is. By voting for 
this resolution my colleagues are vot- 
ing for a declaration of war. The Amer- 
ican people do not want war. 

Mr. Speaker, people called my office 
this morning crying on the telephone 
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saying, “Stop the war. We don’t want 
war.“ 

History will testify to the fact that 
wars are poor builders of а peaceful to- 
morrow. We should be prepared to cast 
our lot with sanctions. We have an op- 
portunity; it is not too late to turn 
back the dark clouds of war. It is not 
too late. 

What is wrong with being patient? 
Patience is not appeasement. Patience 
is not a dirty and nasty concept. 

Iask my colleagues, “Аге we ready 
to accept the burden of history? Will 
we fight а war that didn't have to be?" 

As а nation, as a people, and as Mem- 
bers of this body, we must accept the 
idea that means and ends are insepa- 
rable. If we are going to make real the 
idea of a new world order, a world com- 
munity at peace with itself, then the 
means by which we struggle must be 
consistent with the end we seek. If 
peace is the end we seek, then the 
means must be peaceful. 

During the past few years we have 
witnessed а nonviolent revolution in 
Eastern Europe, a revolution of value, 
а revolution of ideas. We are seeking 
people in Africa, Asia, South America, 
moving toward democracy using the 
discipline and philosophy of non- 
violence. These people were not in- 
spired by bombs, or guns or missiles. 
They were inspired by our Constitu- 
tion, our Declaration of Independence, 
and our Bill of Rights. 

I say to my colleagues, We have a 
chance, a last chance, a last oppor- 
tunity to give peace a chance in the 
Middle East and not the tools of de- 
struction and death.“ 

Mr. Speaker, there is a better way, a 
more creative мау, a more excellent 
way. I do not want the blood of Amer- 
ican young men and women, nor the 
killing of tens of thousands of innocent 
people who call the Persian Gulf home 
to be on my hands, nor on my con- 
Science. Whatever we do as а Congress, 
it will happen on our watch. Both the 
spirit and judgment of history will be 
on us. 

Maybe we should all lay down the 
burden of war. I have made up my mind 
that I am going to follow the words of 
the old spiritual. "I am going to lay 
my burden down, down by the river- 
side. I ain't gonna study war no more." 

We should also heed the words of the 
Scripture, Blessed аге the peace mak- 
ers, for they should be called the chil- 
dren of God." 

We should be the makers of peace, 
not war. Mr. Speaker, and my col- 
leagues, let January 15 serve as our 
moral deadline by rejecting this resolu- 
tion of war. Let us vote for peace. Give 
peace a chance in the Middle East. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
WEBER]. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
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the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GALLEGLY]. 

Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, as an 
original совропвог of Michel-Solarz, I 
rise in support as a last hope for peace. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
FIELDS]. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of our President and his 
constitutional capacity as Commander 
in Chief. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Nebraska (Мг. 
BARRETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, | rise in sup- 
port of the Michel-Solarz amendment. 

Congress must send the signal, and not 
empty threats, to Saddam Hussein that the 
Nation stands behind the President and is se- 
rious and committed to enforcing the U.N. res- 
olutions. To do otherwise would only encour- 
age further Iraqi intransigence and Hussein's 
terrorism, brutality, and quest for military domi- 
nation of the Middle East. 

| believe that signal is best made with the 
passage of House Joint Resolution 62, the So- 
larz-Michel resolution, which authorizes the 
President to order our troops to free Kuwait 
from Iraqi occupation. The House accepted 
House Joint Resolution 62. 1 rejected the two 
nonbinding resolutions also debated by the 
House. 

The first, as worded, House Concurrent 
Resolution 1, is confusing and has the wrong 
message for Saddam Hussein; however this 
resolution passed the House 302-131. This 
country must stand together against aggres- 
sion, but sincerely, this resolution does not 
deal with the reality of the situation in the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

This nonbinding resolution unnecessarily 
tries to reaffirm Congress' authority in declar- 
ing war. 1 believe the Constitution clearly stipu- 
lates that Congress has the sole and awe- 
some responsibility to declare war. And Con- 
gress is deciding this issue and will have the 

to vote. House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 1 could not further define that burden. 

The second resolution debated, the Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt resolution, House Concurrent 
Resolution 33 would have also sent a mixed 
signal to Iraq. While giving approval for the 
use of force to defend our troops and to en- 
force U.N. economic sanctions, this resolution 
also required further congressional approval of 
any military action. Signaling Hussein that we 
have more patience to offer, as this resolution 
proposed, was defeated 183 to 250. 

Hussein has demonstrated time and time 
again that he does not respond to patience, 
diplomacy, or to our appeals on moral de- 
cency, with any movements toward peaceful 
settlement. He only uses our goodwill to 
strengthen his stranglehold on Kuwait and 
ready his military machine to bring down upon 
the peoples of the Persian Gulf and the world 
his most heinous and destructive weapons of 
war. 

House Concurrent Resolution 33 would 
have tied the hands of our President, and of 
our troops in the gulf, with conditions that ca- 
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pitulate our responsibilities in defending what 
is right and defeating what is wrong. 

| cannot fathom a more soul wrenching ex- 
perience, nor am | likely to ever make a more 
difficult decision, than the votes | made today. 
| voted to give our President the authority, pro- 
vided that diplomatic efforts and economic 
sanctions have failed, to commit our forces to 
battle in the event that Saddam Hussein's 
forces fail to leave Kuwait. 

The President, as Commander in Chief of 
our Armed Forces, must be given the flexibility 
to meet the demands placed on our country 
and to preserve and protect our national inter- 
ests. 

Presidents have deployed our troops over 
200 times in our country's history. Congress 
has declared war only five times. In this in- 
stance, and as a veteran, | believe that au- 
thorizing the President to commit our troops to 
battle in the Persian Gulf, fundamentally im- 
proves our chances of achieving peace and 
reaffirms Congress' role as described in our 
Constitution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, to 
close debate on this side I yield the bal- 
ance of my time to the leader of the 
Republican Party, the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. MICHEL], principal sponsor 
of the resolution we are now consider- 
ing. 
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Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, may I at 
the very outset compliment you for 
coming off the rostrum to become just 
the Member of your district from 
Washington and for the caliber and 
quality of your remarks, so appropriate 
for the occasion. Yes, I would have to 
say it was a fine hour for the House of 
Representatives, particularly in your 
dissertation that you gave. 

I do not know what history will say 
&bout our debate, but I do know it will 
be said that during the crisis of the 
gulf, the Members of the 102d Congress 
stood up and were counted. The Con- 
stitution, the American people, and the 
cause of freedom have been well-served 
during these 3 days in January 1991. 

Now the question of each of us is how 
best can I help to achieve a just peace? 
I believe it is far more preferable to 
pursue а long-term objective of real 
peace in the region by sharing with the 
President of the United States the risk 
of war in the short term. That is a 
question of high public policy, but it 
can be answered only in the private 
reaches of the heart, where the still 
small voice of conscience roars like 
thunder. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted against the last 
resolution, one of those 250. Let me tell 
you why. 

Iguess younger Members are tired of 
hearing of World War II types always 
using the prelude to that war as a 
model for foreign policy. For so many 
Members, your war was the Vietnam 
war. That war shaped your thinking 
one way or the other. A different war, 
different lessons. 
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But allow me one last reference to 
the period with а Churchillian quote. 
He says: 

Those who procrastinated in the face of 
Nazi aggression, were decided only to be un- 
decided, resolved to be irresolute, adamant 
for drift, solid for fluidity, and all powerful 
to be impotent.“ 

It sounds like a critic's characteriza- 
tion of our own Congress in the past 
several years at times. 

1, like so many other members of my 
generation, am haunted by the ghosts 
of Munich and the ghosts that Munich 
produced, and that is why I am so op- 
posed to а policy of delay against ag- 
gression threatening our vital national 
interests. 

At this point you might be saying all 
right, but that was then, and this is 
now. And I agree. There is not a perfect 
fit between the lessons of Munich and 
the problem of Kuwait. New problems 
demand new approaches. 

All I could ask is that we at least 
consider that delay often can have 
more serious consequences later on 
than swift action. This is not just а 
theory. It happened once, to the horror 
of the world. What reason do we have 
to believe our time is immune from а 
similar disaster? 

Mr. Speaker, President Bush has 
forthrightly and openly asked for our 
help. How can we at this time of crisis 
turn our backs on him before the entire 
world? Our American troops in the gulf 
have bound themselves by sacred ties 
of duty and honor and willingness to 
sacrifice. Cannot we at least be bound 
to а binding resolution that will give 
their Commander in Chief what he has 
requested? 

This is, in the final analysis, a vote 
that transcends all the differences we 
may have, political, ideological, or 
generational. And, yes, as the Speaker 
so eloquently said in his remarks, this 
is а vote of conscience, and I am so 
proud to be associated with our distin- 
guished array of bipartisan cosponsors. 
I want to thank them all, the Demo- 
cratic side, the Republican side, for 
their great contributions to this effort. 
We hope that the contribution of your 
conscience will persuade you to vote 
with us on our resolution. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. DEFAZIO]. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise as 
I have several times over the last 2 
days in opposition to the declaration of 
war and in opposition to Solarz-Michel. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. McCLos- 
KEY]. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong opposition to the Solarz reso- 
lution. 

As has been stated by the most respected 
Admiral Crowe among others, the соп- 
sequences of war would be unpredictable. 
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The Pentagon's own casualty estimates for 
ground attacks on Kuwait show casualties 
could exceed 50 percent. 

The President plans to attack under U.N. 
auspices. A U.N. Administrator in the Sudan 
laments that likely blockage of the Suez Canal 
and the Red Sea will bring famine of massive 
and biblical proportions for millions of Ethio- 
pians and Sudanese. 

And just think of the environmental catas- 
trophe stemming from burning oil fields and 
oil-choked seas. 

Let's not pretend we're going to easily con- 
trol the consequences. 

Vote against the Solarz resolution a declara- 
tion of war. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUN- 
2101. 

Мг. ANNUNZIO. Мг. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the Solarz resolution. 

It is a premature and hazardous course to 
follow when we have not yet exhausted all of 
the diplomatic and economic avenues avail- 
able to us. 

Toughness, patience, and persistence pay 
off when economic sanctions are imposed. 
Five months are not enough. It will take until 
at least spring or early summer to weaken 
Saddam militarily and destroy his ability to ef- 
fectively wage war. 

There are those who feel that a quick-fix 
war will force Iraq out of Kuwait. | do not 
agree. The hoped-for quick-fix could easily 
lead to sending the world up in flames. It is 
easy to start a war, but difficult to stop it. And 
once started, there is no going back. And the 
price to pay will be devastating. 

Are we ready to reimpose the draft on our 
young people? 

Are we ready to raise taxes to pay for this 
war? 

Are we ready for the certain death and de- 
Struction, and the loss of American lives that 
will come from this war? 

Are we ready for the acts of terrorism and 
sabotage that will be unleashed on Ameri- 
cans? 

| think not, and therefore, | urge that we ex- 
haust every alternative before turning to war. 
| urge my colleagues to vote against the So- 
larz-Michel resolution. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from West Virginia (Мг. 
WISE]. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong opposition to the Solarz-Michel 
resolution. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CONYERS]. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I came 
to this body as an advocate for jobs, 
justice, and peace. As the Member who 
introduced the first Martin Luther 
King holiday bill, I cannot tell you how 
disappointed I am that this resolution, 
an undated declaration of war, would 
go into effect on the birthday of this 
great leader of nonviolence. I conclude 
that our national interests are not at 
stake, and I will oppose this resolution. 
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Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of the Gep- 
hardt resolution calling for continued sanctions 
against Iraq, and | strongly oppose the throw- 
back to the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, the So- 
larz-Michel resolution, which effectively gives 
the President a undated and cloaked declara- 
tion of war. 

1 came to Congress in the spirit of Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King, whose birthday and message 
of peace we celebrate next week. Dr. King 
taught us of the wisdom of dialog and peace, 
its possibilities for the ultimate enhancement 
not only of human rights but of our self-inter- 
ests. He taught us of the dangers of the im- 
petuous temptations toward violence, its un- 
predictable consequences and unanticipated 
costs. He taught us that peace is the ultimate 
civil right, that it is our incumbent obligation to 
ensure its survival to the greatest extent of our 
ability. 

It was on this basis that | opposed the 
undeclared wars of Vietnam and Nicaragua, 
the military strikes in Grenada and Panama, 
the military support for paramilitary death 
squads in El Salvador. | believe they en- 
hanced neither democratic rights nor ultimate 
U.S. interests. And it is on this basis that | op- 
pose the Solarz-Michel resolution, giving the 
President a declaration of war. 

The August 2 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait was, 
by any standards, a ruthless act of aggres- 
sion. And the world’s response to date has 
been a miraculous one: A Congress of nations 
made a virtually unanimous moral judgment in 
its first major cooperative undertaking in years, 
taking swift action against Saddam Hussein's 
military subjugation of his neighbor. In the face 
of this barbarism, old hatred and distrust was 
discarded, new alliances were forged, and 
many a speech was given by our President 
and others about the new world order, found- 
ed in the unprecedented events of 1990, were 
international frictions were relieved by means 
other than force. By passing the Solarz-Michel 
resolution, we threaten that new world order, 
the lives of thousands of young Americans, 
our domestic strength and the American Con- 
stitution. 

Passage of the Soſarz- Michel resolution is а 
declaration of war: It authorizes the President 
to take this Nation to war if he sees it nec- 
essary. Its wording—a modern day equivalent 
of a Gulf of Tonkin resolution—reveals two 
critical truths: That the President would lose 
critical votes by asking the Congress for a for- 
mal declaration of war, and that he will not 
concede to the fact that only the Congress 
has the power to declar war. 

Intelligence reports tell us that a war in the 
Arabian desert is likely to be protracted over 
a period of many months, with hundreds of 
thousands of American troops caught in an 
unfamiliar desert, fighting а high-technology 
war with divided support around the world and 
at home. 

While the world coalition is likely to maintain 
solidarity during the course of peaceful sanc- 
tions, its already unenthusiastic support for 
war is likley to further fracture in the course of 
an extended war. Europe and Japan are more 
likely to pursue their agendas of economic ad- 
vancement in the coming year than they are to 
become embroiled in an inferno on the Saudi 
front. A United States war in the Arab Penin- 
sula could be a very lonely one. 
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And whether the war lasts 10 days or ten 
months, whether it is fought with some of the 
allies or by ourselves, the decimation of Iraq 
and its rules wil have geopolitical con- 
sequences—the creation of new power vacu- 
ums—that are being generally ignored. There- 
fore, even if we win, we still lose. Blowing 
away Saddam Hussein might give great satis- 
faction to even the most reasonable of men 
and fulfill a desire for an ultimate censure of 
a despot. But his removal would only fan the 
flames of this politically volatile region. 

Regional security would be the first casualty 
of a gulf war. With Iraq removed as the domi- 
nant military power in the region, terrorist 
Syria and fundamentalist Iran will inherit the 
mantle of leadership among Arab countries. 
Arab masses, reacting to the specter of the 
loss of Arab lives, may become hostile to Arab 
regimes that endorsed military action and to 
the United States. Israel, threatened by an in- 
creasingly radicalized and hostile Arab world, 
may be more likely to resort to use of its nu- 
clear weapons to impose its will on this region. 
American prestige, the critical multilateral bal- 
ance of power in the region, and principle of 
collective security are therefore all likely to be 
casualties of the war. 

And while we speak about the casualties of 
war what are we to tell the thousands of 
American parents and spouses—and the dis- 
proportionate number of African-Americans, 
still aching from the President's veto of the 
Civil Rights Act—when their loved ones come 
home bagged in plastic? That because the 
President ordered more than 400,000 troops 
to the desert he had to save face? If we at- 
tack, whose face do we save? The famed 
novelist E.L. Doctorow wrote this week that in 
the new world order, "A modern nation's 
honor is not the honor of a warrior, it is the 
honor of a father providing for his children." 

Another cost of war would be our already 
faltering economy, the risks to which also 
argue for diplomacy. In December it was re- 
ported that the Pentagon estimated a $31 bil- 
lion cost in fiscal 1991 for the gulf deploy- 
ment—a figure that assumes that fighting will 
not break out—$31 billion that will be de- 
voured by war costs. Even without a shooting 
war, it will cost $85 million a day to maintain 
Desert Shield. When it comes to war for am- 
biguous reasons in remote lands, cash flows 
freely. When it comes to the war against pov- 
erty, illiteracy, and despair in our inner cities, 
the eagerness is replaced with the rigidities 
and rhetoric of budget sequestration. 

The entire 1990 Federal budget allocation 
received by Detroit—$291 million—would be 
eaten alive by Desert Shield in 3½ days. Тһе 
entire 1990 budget for our Community Devel- 
opment Block Grant Program—$3 billion—is 
gone in a month for the gulf deployment. The 
entire $1.3 billion 1990 budget for Head Start 
dwindles to nothing after 15 days to support 
the President's war effort. All of these costs 
are occurring without a single shot fired. This 
Government would not even blink to commit 
these critical funds to war, but we see nothing 
but empty pockets when it is budget time for 
these critical programs. 

Let us not delude ourselves that this will be 
a clean war. To those who talk about a quick 
victory against Iraq, | say there is room for 
doubt. Gen. Colin Powell, the Chairman of the 
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Joint Chiefs, said that a quick, clean victory 
against Iraq is highly unlikely: there are too 
many variables in war and too many strategies 
to counter single-dimension initiatives like 
massive air strikes. Quick, massive strikes as 
well would claim thousands of Iraqi civilians 
but ensure no victory. The infliction of casual- 
ties a large number of the 1 million Iraqi 
troops would almost certainly ensure our own 
massive troop casualties. 

However, we need not speculate on what 
might happen in a pitched battle with Saddam 
Hussein. We have already provided a military 
response. It is called a siege, and not only has 
history proven it to be the best of military strat- 
egies, it is working with great effectiveness 
and cost-efficiency today. Reports last week 
showed that since September, when sanctions 
were implemented, Iraq has suffered food 
prices seven times higher and declines in food 
rations of up to 50 percent. Already 40 percent 
of Iraqi domestic production has been cut and 
their economy is losing at a rate of $20 billion 
annually. Inarguably, sanctions are working. 
Without putting our children in harm's way, we 
are bringing slow but inevitable doom to Sad- 
dam Hussein. Because of the power of our 
sanctions, what we should be doing is giving 
sanctions an opportunity to complete their pur- 
pose, without the mass death and destruction 
of all-out war. 

It took us 40 years to negotiate the end of 
World War Il. So what if it takes us 1 year to 
negotiate the withdrawal of an isolated and 
despondent despot? Sanctions and strategic 
diplomacy—our collective willingness апа 
strength to enter into a broad dialog to en- 
hance, rather than wreck, the principle of col- 
lective y not bring the immediate 
gratification of military exploit that some of us 
think will enhance U.S. prestige, but will bring 
the results of peace, regional security, and the 
protection of U.S. lives that we all seek. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of our time to the distin- 
guished deputy whip on the majority 
side, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. BONIOR]. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, we have 
come to the closing moments of a long 
and wrenching debate. For the past 48 
hours, the media have carried our de- 
liberations live, gavel to gavel, into 
millions of our homes. Calls have been 
jamming the Capitol switchboard. 

America, indeed, the world is watch- 
ing us. 

We are about to cast what so many 
Members have acknowledged may be 
the most important vote of our lives, 
whether or not to go to war. 

Make no mistake about it—this reso- 
lution is tantamount to a declaration 
of war. 

Before we cast this vote, each of us 
must ask ourselves: Do we really have 
no other choice? 

War is the least predictable and most 
painful of our options. It must be the 
very last resort. 

We support the goals of the Presi- 
dent's policy. And Saddam Hussein 
must know that this country is united 
against his aggression, and determined 
that he will leave Kuwait. 
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We support the deployment of troops 
to enforce the sanctions and to main- 
tain international pressure. 

But January 15 is an arbitrary and 
unrealistic deadline. 

The sanctions against Iraq are work- 
ing. Now is too soon to declare this pol- 
icy a failure and rush to war. 

As we speak, over a million men and 
women face each other in the open 
desert, on the open seas. All the fire- 
power of modern weaponry is ready to 
be unleashed. The cost in human lives 
could be enormous. 

There are those who believe а war in 
the gulf will be а short war, that the 
casualties will be few, and the con- 
sequences contained. 

But there are no short or easy wars. 
In fact, no war is ever really over. And 
for some men and women, war is an 
eternity. 

Ask the families and friends and vet- 
erans of our last war. Their lives were 
forever changed. 

America has 400,000 men and women 
on the front line. We are proud of 
them. And. we stand behind them 100 
percent. 

But the best way to support them is 
to make sure that we do not ask them 
to make the ultimate sacrifice unless 
it is absolutely necessary. 

Can we really say to those men and 
women in the desert today that we 
have given diplomacy a chance? 

Will we just cast aside the testimony 
of Admiral Crowe and General Jones? 
Will we ignore the advice of six of the 
seven last Secretaries of Defense, all of 
whom have told us to stand firm with 
economic sanctions rather than use the 
military option? 

Do we really want to go to war with 
this country so deeply divided? Have 
we learned nothing from the bitter ex- 
perience of the last generation who 
went into battle? 

I am aware, as is every one else in 
this Chamber, that this resolution will 
pass. And with its passage, the road to 
war opens before us. 

Nearly а generation ago, we sent 
hundreds of thousands of our young to 
fight а war that no one wanted—in а 
land we did not know—against a foe we 
did not understand. We made the grave 
mistake at that time of failing to sepa- 
rate the warrior from the war. 

То the men and women who carry our 
flag in the Persian Gulf today and in 
the weeks and months to come, let me 
say to you—we will not make that 
same mistake twice. You are our own; 
we draw strength from your courage 
and we will stand by you, regardless of 
how we cast our vote today. 

To each of my colleagues here in this 
Chamber now, let me appeal to you one 
more time to pause before you cast this 
vote, and ask yourself the very same 
question that hundreds of thousands of 
families in America are having to face 
today. Is this the time? And is this the 
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cause for which you would ask your son 
or your daughter to risk their life? 

I urge you to vote against this reso- 
lution. 
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Мг. SOLARZ. Мг. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Row- 
LAND). 

Mr. ROWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the Solarz resolution. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Мг. 
HUGHES]. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
Solarz-Michel resolution because I am 
persuaded that we do not advance the 
cause for peace by undercutting the 
President or repudiating U.N. Resolu- 
tion 678. We advance it by strengthen- 
ing the President’s hand. 

Mr. Speaker, these are difficult times. Our 
actions in the next few hours will shape history 
for decades to come, and will perhaps deter- 
mine the fate of thousands of lives. 

All of us want to see the crisis in the Per- 
sian Gulf resolved without any loss of life. | 
also fervently believe that war should be the 
option of last resort. But it will not occur be- 
cause we wish it so. 

Nothing will be served by a lengthy debate 
over the policy failures on the part of our Gov- 
ernment that have led us to this unhappy 
chapter in history. Nevertheless, | feel com- 
pelled to make a few observations about poli- 
cies which trouble me. The economic sanc- 
tions endorsed by the United Nations and en- 
forced by the world community were under- 
mined by the November decision to set a Jan- 
uary 15 deadline for Saddam Hussein to with- 
draw from Kuwait. 

Moreover, our range of options was seri- 
ously eroded by a decision to commit some 
200,000 additional troops to Saudi Arabia as 
part of Operation Desert Shield. 

| am also disturbed over the disproportion- 
ate number of American troops in the multi-na- 
tional force in the Persian Gulf. Those with the 
most at stake have committed the least. That's 
wrong. 

| realize quite well, however, that we have 
to deal with the realities of the moment—not 
the way we would have it or the way it should 
have been. Leadership is attempting to shape 
events as they are evolving, not to sit back 
until a policy has been developed and then 
suddenly attempt to chart a new course at the 
last minute. 

We should have come back into session 
last year to debate the events as they hap- 
pened. | can tell you that 1 would not have 
supported a January 15 deadline which vir- 
tually assured that economic sanctions and 
diplomatic endeavors would not have a rea- 
sonable time to work. | would not have sup- 
ported the additional deployment of some 
200,000 American troops to Saudi Arabia 
when it was apparent that our allies were not 
making comparable commitments of man- 
power, and that we were raising the stakes 
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and essentially going it alone on the battle- 
front. 

Unfortunately, the time to debate those is- 
sues has come and gone. We are now at the 
end of a well-developed policy that leadership 
required us to challenge months ago, not 
today. It is up to us now to support this policy, 
to make the best of our limited options, and 
hope that it does indeed lead to peace, not 
war. 

have listened very closely to the debate in 
this Chamber this past 2 days. | find there is 
a remarkable consensus in the Congress 
about most of the critical issues we face. 

Members on both sides of this issue are 
willing to authorize the use of force. Both 
Hamilton-Gephardt and Solarz-Michel are dec- 
larations of war, for they both approve the use 
of our military forces to enforce the economic 
embargo. The major difference in their effect 
is that Hamilton-Gephardt would require a sec- 
ond vote for an offensive against Iraq. Unfortu- 
nately, that works to the advantage of Saddam 
Hussein, not ours. 

Most everyone on both sides of this debate 
agree that Saddam Hussein is an international 
renegade who the world will have to stop ei- 
ther now or in the future. It is uncertain wheth- 
er it will be easier or more painful in the fu- 
ture. | fear it will be the latter. 

Everyone argees that Saddam Hussein 
must be forced out of Kuwait and not benefit 
in any way for his rape and pillage of that 
small country. The only questions are how, 
when, and at what cost. 

Most everyone in this Chamber agrees that 
economic sanctions will not guarantee the re- 
Sult that we seek—the removal of Saddam 
Hussein from Kuwait. We hope they will—and 
we should pursue that policy vigorously. But 
our intelligence is inconclusive, and not par- 
ticularly helpful. 

And most everyone agrees that a blockade 
is doomed to failure without a real and credi- 
ble threat of force should sanctions fail. 

But it must be a credible threat to use force. 
Credibility depends on whether by our words 
and deeds we have demonstrated clearly that 
we mean what we say about our willingness to 
use force to achieve our policy goals. 

The President has worked hard to rally the 
international community behind a global posi- 
tion and strategy to compel compliance from 
Saddam Hussein. It set a deadline of January 
15, and authorizes force should he fail to give 
up Kuwait. 

Make no mistake about it, the Hamilton- 
Gephardt resolution seriously undercuts U.N. 
Resolution 678. It erodes the credibility of that 
threat to use force, cuts the legs out from our 
President, and sends the wrong message to 
Saddam Hussein and his kind. 

Hamilton-Gephardt is tantamount to a repu- 
diation of U.N. Resolution 678 at the very mo- 
ment that U.N. Secretary Perez de Cuellar is 
meeting with Saddam Hussein to try to sal- 
vage peace. Instead of supporting this effort, 
Hamilton-Gephardt might very well trigger an 
unraveling of the international coalition now 
standing up to Saddam Hussein. At the very 
least, it will certainly shake their confidence in 
our leadership. 

For those that want to rely upon continued 
sanctions, | can only say 1 do too. But they 
have to go hand-in-hand with a credible threat 
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of force, and when you undercut that, you 
lessen the chance of its success. 

Frankly, how can the President as our Com- 
mander in Chief persuade anyone—particu- 
larly Saddam Hussein—of our resolve and de- 
termination if we tie the President's hands as 
we approach these next few critical days of 
decisionmaking? 

The Solarz-Michel resolution does not fore- 
close the continued use of sanctions. It does 
not foreclose the use of diplomacy after Janu- 
ary 15. ІІ does add an authorization to use 
force to the arsenal of tools afforded to the 
President. | do not give him that authority 
lightly or without a lot of reservation. 

We cannot all be Secretaries of State; 535 
Members of Congress cannot possibly carry 
out the day-to-day negotiating, consulting, and 
decisionmaking to deal with such difficult and 
complex matters of state. 

| sincerely believe that the President wants 
peace, not war. He has persuaded me that he 
is our last best hope for peace. | cannot, in 
good conscience, tie the President's hands at 
this late moment and simply hope for the best. 
We've traveled too far down the road at this 
point to change the course. 

In closing, | just want to point out that I, like 
everyone else in this Chamber, has delib- 
erated, and indeed agonized over this deci- 
sion. | have tried my best to listen to our 
President, to my constituents, and to my heart. 
In every instance | find that it is a close call. 

In the final analysis, | sincerely believe that 
our last best hope for peace is to support our 
President and U.N. Resolution 678. | only 
hope and pray that | have made the right 
choice. Just as importantly, | hope and pray 
that the President will use the power we have 
granted him with great wisdom and care. He 
holds our country's last best hope for peace. 

Mr. ‘SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Speaker, as we come to the close 
of this historic debate, I find myself in 
a somewhat anomalous position. It was 
almost 25 years ago that I got my start 
in politics as the campaign manager 
for one of the first antiwar candidates 
for Congress in the country. It never 
occurred to me then that I would be 
speaking on the floor of the House of 
Representatives a quarter of a century 
later in support of a bipartisan resolu- 
tion that many whom I respect fear 
could lead to another Vietnam. 

Yet, I believe there are some fun- 
damental differences between the situ- 
ation in which we found ourselves in 
Vietnam then and the situation we 
confront in the Persian Gulf today. 

In Vietnam, vital American interests 
were never at stake. In the gulf, they 
are. In Vietnam, the cost in blood and 
treasure was out of all proportion to 
the expected benefits of a successful 
defense of South Vietnam. In the gulf, 
the enormous benefits of a successful 
effort to get Iraq out of Kuwait far ex- 
ceed the admitted price we will have to 
pay if force must be used. 

We have heard a lot of talk in this 
debate about the need for patience. We 
were patient when Japan invaded Man- 
churia in 1931. We were patient when 
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Italy attacked Ethiopia in 1936. We 
were patient when Germany 
blitzkrieged Poland in 1939. We were 
patient when Germany overran France 
in 1940. We were patient, Mr. Speaker, 
right up to December 7, 1941, when 
Japan attacked us at Pearl Harbor, by 
which time Germany had conquered al- 
most all of Europe and Japan con- 
trolled much of Asia. 

The great lesson of our time is that 
evil still exists, and when evil is on the 
march, it must be confronted. 

In the Persian Gulf, almost half a 
year after the brutal and unprovoked 
annexation of Kuwait, the time for pa- 
tience has ended and the time for firm- 
ness has arrived. Saddam Hussein rep- 
resents a clear and present danger, not 
only to the region, but to the world. He 
has gone to war twice in the last 10 
years. He has used chemical weapons 
not only against his enemies, but 
against his own people, and he is well 
on his way toward acquiring nuclear 
weapons as well. 

Driven by a megalomaniacal lust for 
power, he is determined to dominate 
the entire Middle East, and if he is not 
stopped now, we will have to stop him 
later under circumstances where he 
will be much more difficult and much 
more dangerous to contain. 

None of us wants war. Yet the truth 
is that not until Saddam Hussein is 
stripped of any lingering illusions he 
may have about our willingness to use 
force will there be any real chance of a 
peaceful resolution of this crisis. 

That is why, with only 3 days left be- 
fore the expiration of the U.N. dead- 
line, this bipartisan resolution, by con- 
fronting Saddam Hussein with a choice 
between leaving and living or staying 
and dying, represents the last best 
chance for peace. 

The vote on the Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution a short while ago dem- 
onstrates that a majority of the House 
believes that the protracted applica- 
tion of sanctions is a formula for fail- 
ure rather than a strategy for success. 
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Judge Webster, the head of the CIA, 
does not believe the sanctions will be 
sufficient to get Iraq out of Kuwait. 
Nor do the British, nor the French, nor 
the Egyptians, nor the Saudis. Not one 
of our coalition partners believes that 
sanctions will be sufficient to get Iraq 
out of Kuwait. 

The reason they do not believe sanc- 
tions will be sufficient is because they 
know that Saddam Hussein does not 
give a whit for the welfare of his own 
people. All he cares about is the maxi- 
mization of his own power. However 
great the economic impact of the sanc- 
tions may be, they know, as we know, 
that Saddam Hussein does not have to 
run for reelection in 1992. He does not 
have to worry about a contentious Con- 
gress or a critical press. He will hunker 
down. He will wait. And while he waits, 
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there is a very real possibility that this 
inherently fractious and fragile coali- 
tion will begin to unravel, and the 
sanctions will erode, and he will pre- 
vail. 

With the adoption of the bipartisan 
resolution, however, we should be in a 
position to achieve our objectives by 
peaceful means if possible, but, yes, by 
the use of force if necessary. 

If we prevail, as surely we will, we 
will have prevented a brutal dictator 
from getting his hands on the economic 
jugular of the world. We will have pro- 
tected and stabilized the Arab govern- 
ments courageous enough to have op- 
posed him. We will have eliminated his 
weapons of mass destruction and great- 
ly reduced his conventional military 
power. We will have enhanced the pros- 
pects for progress in the peace process 
between Israel and its Arab neighbors. 
And perhaps most importantly of all, 
by demonstrating that aggression does 
not pay, and that the international 
community will uphold the sanctity of 
existing borders, we will have estab- 
lished a precedent that could lead to 
the creation of a new world order gov- 
erned by the rule of law rather than by 
the law of the jungle, and in which na- 
tions shall not make war against other 
nations anymore. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the bipartisan resolution. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, 2 hours ago, 
this House, by an overwhelming majority, 
reaffirmed the sole right of Congress to de- 
clare war. Despite citations of over 200 in- 
stances of the use of force by the United 
States and its representatives without a con- 
gressional war declaration, when we assemble 
the largest concentration of military power in 
one location since the beginning of time, it is 
proper and fitting that Congress reaffirm its 
constitutional right to authorize the unleashing 
of these horrific forces. 

It has been said here on this floor time and 
again over the past 20 hours of debate that 
we, this House must unite and su 
President and his actions in the 
But this support should not be “the 
equivalent of a rubber stamp, or the bli 
leading the blind, or of the unquestioned obe- 
dience of a follower to a leader. 
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firms this responsibility and say to the Presi- 
dent, "When you decide that there is no other 
alternative, when all other options are ex- 
hausted, come to and make your case and 
Congress will decide the appropriate time and 
place to wage war." 

What a difference a few hours can make in 
the life of a democracy. After defeating a reso- 
lution which called upon the President to con- 
tinue to use American forces to protect Saudi 
Arabia, to enforce the U.N. embargo and to 
protect our forces in the region, we spin 180 
degrees and overwhelmingly pass the Presi- 
dential-Solarz-Michel resolution giving Presi- 
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dent Bush a virtual blank check to make war, 
perhaps within the next 72 hours. 

The vote for the Presidential-Solarz-Michel 
resolution is a vote for inconsistency. It is a 
vote for impatience. It is a vote for the con- 
gressional equivalent of passing the buck and 
the responsibility for war to a President with- 
out the need for further legislative branch input 
or oversight for at least 60 days. 

The overwhelming vote for the Presidential- 
Solarz-Michel resolution is a vote to diminish 
congressional power scarcely 3 hours after we 
so strongly reaffirmed it earlier today. 

It is inconsistent to talk about the great 
costs of war without explaining how those fi- 
nancial costs will be paid. It is inconsistent to 
keep reminding America to remember the hun- 
dreds of thousands of American forces sta- 
tioned there in the Mideast while forgetting 
that we have the obligation to see that they 
are used wisely, properly and only when there 
is no other alternative. But the greatest incon- 
sistency of all, Mr. Speaker, is to boldly reaf- 
firm a constitutional right to the sole power to 
declare war and then to turn around moments 
later and hand off this responsibility without 
any guarantee that it will be used only as a 
final step in a still unfinished search for a 
peaceful solution to this situation. 

This is indeed a historic day for this Nation 
unfortunately, Congress has been less than 
spectacular in meeting the challenge and up- 
holding its constitutional mandate to contribute 
to a peaceful solution to the crisis. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to strongly support the Michel-Solarz 
resolution expressing the same sentiment as 
the U.N. Resolution 678. 

After defeating the Hamilton-Gephardt reso- 
lution, which | opposed, | believe it is impera- 
tive that Congress reaffirm this Nation's re- 
solve to do whatever necessary to remove 
Saddam Hussein from Kuwait. 

It is important to remember, however, that 
this resolution is not an order to commence 
hostilities on January 15. It simply allows the 
President to have all options available to him 
after this date—a fact that will not go unno- 
ticed by Saddam Hussein. 

Again, let me state that, in my view, this 
resolution is the last, best hope for a peaceful 
resolution of this conflict. Only by giving the 
President adequate authority and bargaining 
power can we ensure that all diplomatic solu- 
tions have been attempted. 

Mr. Speaker, we all want to avoid war. In 
my view, the Michel-Solarz resolution is the 
best method of accomplishing this goal. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, after careful 
thought, | intend to support the Michel-Solarz 
resolution. All three resolutions before us 
today recognize that force may be necessary 
to liberate Kuwait. Only the Michel-Solarz res- 
olution has the force of law, and if we are 
condoning military action, the timing is best 
left to our Commander in Chief. | am confident 
that the President has listened closely to this 
debate and that he will navigate this incredibly 
complex and dangerous conflict with the use 
of force as an absolute last resort. 

We simply cannot face the possibility of war 
with a cacophony of voices enunciating Amer- 
ican policy. | recognize that this resolution 
may be viewed by history as a declaration of 
war in spite of the carefully drafted language. 
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We will not be able to reverse our course 
once hostilities begin. 

Economic sanctions have had some effect, 
but our ability to sustain combat readiness and 
international cooperation is limited by many 
factors. 

In the time between our vote and any deci- 
sion to commence hostilties, the United States 
should continue to actively seek substantially 
greater commitments of personnel and finan- 
cial support by our allies in this effort. Many 
U.N. members have simply raised their hands 
to vote while we have sent our sons and 
daughters to a harsh and potentially bloody 
battlefield. If we are truly part of an undertak- 
ing of the entire international community, we 
should not be ashamed to demand their full 

This has unquestionably been the most 
heartwrenching decision of my career. Wheth- 
er we all agree on the immediate issue, | urge 
every American to join me in praying that we 
can achieve a peaceful solution, and for the 
protection of the brave citizens of our Nation 
who face great danger on our behalf in the 
days ahead. 

At this point, 1 ask to insert in the RECORD 
an editorial of New York Newsday, January 
11, 1991, which very adequately reflects my 
views on this issue: 

CONGRESS’ DUTY: GIVE BUSH ROOM 

The decision for Congress is clear: It is 
time to authorize the use of force in the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

The vote is necessary not only to meet the 
constitutional requirement that Congress de- 
clare war, but to strengthen President 
George Bush's hand in trying to convince 
Iraq's Saddam Hussein that, unless he with- 
draws from Kuwait, he faces a war he cannot 
possibly win. The paradox holds true: To 
avoid war, there must be a credible threat of 
war. 

War is not inevitable. Hussein is а consum- 
mate high-risk gambler who is likely to try 
for a last-second—or even overtime—deal. It 
could be that the diplomatic process really 
just began Wednesday in Geneva. If that is 
the case, then there is all the more reason to 
give Bush maximum support, to give him the 
strongest possible hand. 

There might have been a time, even a few 
weeks ago, when it would have been appro- 
priate to tell the administration not to use 
force and continue with economic sanctions. 
But events have overtaken that view. From 
the United Nations vote to authorize the use 
of force if Iraq did not begin to leave Kuwait 
by Jan. 15 to Iraq's stonewalling in Geneva, 
the terrain has changed. 

Having brought Hussein face to face with 
the prospect of war, would waiting another 
year or more for sanctions to take hold have 
greater effect? It's not credible. It's more 
likely that the delicate international coali- 
tion that Bush stitched together would come 
apart at the seams long before sanctions 
hurt Iraq. It's more likely that domestic 
opinion will acclimate to the status quo and 
accept Hussein's monstrous devouring of Ku- 
wait. 

This is not an easy or a happy decision. An 
affirmative vote is clearly more than а tac- 
tical ploy. It diplomacy fails, there will be 
war and American soldiers will die. There is 
& lingering feeling that the administration 
has needlessly rushed into this position. And 
Congress deserves considerable blame ав 
well. Action in November might have pre- 
served U.S. options. 
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But that is past. Congress must deal with 
the reality before it. Bush has properly 
asked Congress for authorization to use 
force. It was essential he do so. Signifi- 
cantly, the major resolutions introduced in 
Congress all include authorizations for the 
use of force. The difference is in the matter 
of timing. 

A group of prominent Democrats, includ- 
ing Rep. Lee Hamilton of Indiana and House 
Majority Leader Richard Gephardt, have of- 
fered а resolution that calls upon the presi- 
dent to pursue economic sanctions first and, 
if they fail, to return for an authorization to 
use force. This might have made perfect 
sense—two months ago. Not now. 

The bipartisan resolution we support, 
sponsored by Rep. Stephen Solarz (D-Brook- 
lyn) and House Minority Leader Robert 
Michel (R-Ill) and backed by the White 
House, authorizes the use of U.S. armed 
forces pursuant to the U.N. resolutions, calls 
on Bush not to use force until he has deter- 
mined all other appropriate avenues have 
been explored, and states that the War Pow- 
ers Resolution applies to his actions. 

We urge the President to pay particular at- 
tention to the last two parts of the resolu- 
tion. If a war must be fought, it is essential 
that the American people believe that every 
reasonable alternative has been thoroughly 
explored. It could be that the authorization 
to use force will prove to be a more effective 
weapon than the use of force itself. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of peace, and in support of the Solarz-Michel 
resolution that is the last best chance for 


peace. 

| am convinced that when dealing with a 
bully like Saddam Hussein, peace can only 
come from a position of strength. Therefore, 
the threat of the use of force, along with sanc- 
tions, offers us the most hope for not having 
to use force. But if force must be used, and 
even the supporters of the Gephardt sanc- 
tions-only resolution do not rule out the use of 
force in the future, then sooner rather than 
later is safer for our servicemen and women in 
the field. 

Our men and women in the desert fear what 
might happen in 6 months or 1 year while 
Saddam increases his capability to deliver 
weapons of mass destruction—chemical, bio- 
logical, and possibly even nuclear. In the 
meantime, they cook in the desert. 

In approving the Solarz-Michel resolution, 
the Congress joins 160 of the United Nations, 
the 28 allied nations active in the Persian Gulf 
deployment and the President in sending a 
strong message to Saddam that the U.N. res- 
olutions must be adhered to by Iraq. 

It is my sincere hope that this strong mes- 
sage of unity will help U.N. Secretary General 
Javier Perez de Cuellar convince Saddam that 
he must comply with the U.N. resolutions. 

No one hoped more fervently than | that 
economic sanctions alone would force an Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait. But in light of what we 
have witnessed in Iraq and Kuwait, and in light 
of my recent visit to the Mideast and Persian 
Gulf and my meetings with experts and offi- 
cials there, it is obvious that sanctions alone 
will not get Saddam Hussein to withdraw. 

1 also feel strongly that the other members 
of the coalition deployed against Saddam, and 
the United Nations should have more forces 
on the ground beside our men and women. | 
also hope to see our richer allies like Germany 
and Japan share a far larger part of the finan- 
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cial burden of this operation. Japan's limited 
contribution thus far, given its far greater de- 
pendence on Mideast oil, is a scandal. All of 
this relates to working out the details of what 
constitutes the new world order. 

But until such time as we have the details 
of the new world order worked out, we cannot 
stand by and allow Saddam to swallow up any 
country he chooses, to strike at the jugular of 
the world economy, to rape, torture, pillage, 
and murder, and to generally wreak havoc on 
the existing world order. 

By showing our resolve to act if necessary, 
the Solarz-Michel resolution offers us the last 
best chance to stop Saddam peacefully. 

| do not cast my vote lightly. This is a sol- 
emn occasion and the weight of responsibility 
is enormous. It is likely the most important 
vote | have cast in 12 years in Congress. Yet, 
in the search for real peace, where surrender 
to the forces of evil embodied by Saddam 
Hussein is unacceptable, it is the only alter- 
native. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, for the past 2 
days this body has been engaged in an inter- 
esting debate; a debate on a high plane of 
thought. | question no one's motive for this de- 
bate, but wonder why we are doing this when 
the United Nations, with our support and, in- 
deed, the support of nearly every member na- 
tion has spoken: Iraq must leave Kuwait by 
January 15 or face being forced out. 

The question has been raised, "Why must 
the United States bear the brunt of enforcing 
this decision." While it is true that the United 
States is shouldering a sizable burden, con- 
sider this: Of the forces united in the gulf 
against Saddam Hussein, more than a quarter 
million are from over a dozen nations, includ- 
ing sizable contingents from our British allies, 
from Egypt, and from Syria. NATO aircraft 
from Germany and Italy have moved into Tur- 
key to protect that nation from retribution for 
their swift and decisive stand they took in the 
wake of the Kuwaiti invasion. The Kuwaiti 
Government in exile has offered to pay for 
one-half the cost of this operation. The Saudis 
have supplied our troops with food and fuel 
and our Government with money. 

Yes, | agree, there are those nations who 
are not doing their fair share. It troubles me, 
particularly when | see those nations who not 
only have ample resources, but have the most 
to lose, being penny wise, but pound foolish. 

| have listened with interest as my col- 
leagues have discussed what message we 
would send Saddam Hussein if we vote to 
allow the sanctions more time. | am also con- 
cerned about the message such a vote would 
send to this fragile coalition President Bush 
has so skillfully drawn together. We not only 
show a lack of resolve to the Iraqis, we show 
it to our allies. How long will the coalition last 
in anything but name if we falter now? How 
long will the sanctions last in anything but 
name if we lack the conviction to enforce the 
very resolution we worked so hard to obtain? 
Friends, a vote to give the sanctions more 
time is nothing more than a vote to give Iraq 
more time. Time to circumvent the sanctions 
by dealing with greedy nations and unscrupu- 
lous rulers. Time to appeal to Arab unity to 
weaken the coalition against him. Time to 
build up his deadly arsenals of nuclear, chemi- 
cal, and biological weapons, and a delivery 
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system for those weapons which would threat- 
en the whole world. Time to become a hero 
among Arabs for defying the entire Western 
world. 

Diplomacy, another much bantered about 
word, has been, and is still, vigorously being 
pursued. As we debate this issue today, U.N. 
Secretary General Perez de Cuellar is plead- 
ing with Saddam Hussein to listen to the voice 
of reason, the voice of right, and leave Kuwait. 
But Hussein has shown little or no interest in 
listening to reason or doing what is right. His 
recent refusal to even see a letter offered by 
President Bush should be ample evidence of 
that. 

This Nation sought and received the strong- 
est sanctions from the United Nations pos- 
sible. They have not worked. This Nation has 
sought to reason with Saddam Hussein. He 
has not listened. We sought and received a 
U.N. resolution calling for Iraq's removal, by 
force if necessary, from Kuwait. That resolu- 
tion must work. 

In closing, ! would like to note the American 
people must be awfully confused by the vast 
amounts of conflicting data during this debate. 
We have all used the facts and figures which 
best suit our individual positions. Democracy 
is where everyone has his say, but not every- 
one has his way. But through this all 1 have 
detected a common thread, and that is a con- 
sensus that Iraq must leave Kuwait. | don't 
think there is a Member here who believes 
otherwise. And how should we do that? By 
giving the President the freedom to join with 
the United Nations in enforcing U.N. Resolu- 
tion 678. 

Mr. Speaker, | yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. ORTIZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in sup- 
port of the Solarz-Michel resolution authorizing 
the use of force to implement the U.N. resolu- 
tion not because | support war, but because | 
support peace. | strongly believe that our last 
and best hope in avoiding war in the Middle 
East is the diplomatic effort of the Secretary of 
the United Nations, Gen. Javier Perez de 
Cuellar. 

| do not want war. | am concerned about the 
lives of our young soldiers and about their 
families and loved ones in the United States. 
But we are running out of options. Saddam 
Hussein has refused all reasonable attempts 
at a diplomatic solution, indicating a complete 
unwillingness to withdraw from Kuwait without 
force. Our greatest intelligence indicates that 
although economic sanctions are having an 
impact, they have not and will not cripple the 
Iraqi Army or force Saddam's withdrawal from 
Kuwait. Therefore, | am convinced that the 
only way to achieve a peaceful solution to the 
Persian Gulf crisis is the successful mission of 
General Perez de Cuellar. 

General Perez de Cuellar has been called 
the world's last messenger for peace. He is 
planning today to present Iraq with two op- 
tions: withdraw from Kuwait and there will be 
peace or remain in Kuwait and face forceful 
removal. In order for this message to have im- 
pact, it must be credible. The U.S. Congress 
today has the opportunity to strengthen the 
negotiating power of General Perez de Cuellar 
or weaken him. | believe we must allow him to 
negotiate from a position of strength and world 
unity. 
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The world community has spoken unani- 
mously in its condemnation of the invasion of 
Kuwait by lraq. The United Nations has 
warned that Iraq must withdraw from Kuwait 
by January 15. The deadline is not a U.S. im- 
posed deadline, but a date agreed upon by 
the world. And the goal is not negotiable. Iraq 
must withdraw completely. There should be no 
prize for the aggressor. 

My friends, today is a day on which we 
must make one of the most difficult decisions 
we will ever make in our political lives. Diplo- 
matic efforts have failed us so far. We sit fac- 
ing a dictator more brutal than any we have 
seen in recent history. Saddam is a man who 
has shown an exuberance for massive killings; 
the like of which we have not seen in five dec- 
ades. We are a country in a community of na- 
tions who cannot be happy about war. And yet 
we must do the right thing now and avoid a 
much more massive amount of American cas- 
ualties in the not-too-distant future. 

As General Perez de Cuellar attempts today 
to negotiate a peaceful withdrawal of Iraqi 
troops from Kuwait, he must have the undi- 
vided support of the American people. Without 
the threat of force and possible destruction of 
his country, Saddam has no incentive to com- 
ply with the demands of the world that he 
completely withdraw from Kuwait. Saddam 
Hussein must be convinced. Secretary Perez 
de Cuellar must speak with authority, and this 
Congress must stand up now and make the 
difficult decision. 

Only Congress has the power to make this 
decision. The Constitution gives Congress, 
and not the President, the power to declare 
war. Therefore, it is the Congress which must 
support the U.N. resolution. The vote today 
cannot and must not be a political issue. It is 
an American issue. 

In closing, ! am reminded of the words of a 
great American general and President, George 
Washington. Washington stood in the well of 
Statuary Hall and told the assembled Con- 
gress in 1780 that, "To be prepared for war is 
one of the most effectual means of preserving 
peace." Those words spoken so wisely almost 
200 years ago are still true today. 

| ask my constituents and all of the Amer- 
ican people to pray for peace, and support the 
enforcement of the U.N. resolution. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, the vote cast 
today will likely be among the most important 
that we as individual Members of this body will 
ever have to make. 

We will not only have to account for this 
vote to our constituents and the American 
people, but also to our children and grand- 
children. 

For how we vote today will have a signifi- 
cant impact on how the post-cold-war takes 
shape and how nations settle their differences 
in the future. 

We are at a turning point in history. 

We can either look military aggression in the 
eye and stop it, or we can look the other way 
and pray that other would-be Saddam Hus- 
seins fail to notice that under the New World 
order aggression pays, and pays very well. 

Mr. Speaker, we need to send a message 
today. 

A message that the Congress stands united 
with the President and American people in our 
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resolve to thwart his vicious invasion of Ku- 
wait. 

This message is truly the last and best hope 
of averting a costly and unwanted war. 

Whether we like it or not, this Congress has 
always been viewed abroad as a credible and 
significant obstacle to our commitment to re- 
Sort to force if necessary. 

Unless we send a clear message that we, 
the Congress, also consider military force to 
be a legitimate and possibly necessary tool to 
achieve our objectives, | fear that, sanctions or 
no sanctions, diplomacy or no diplomacy, Sad- 
dam Hussein will simply hunker down and 
wear us ош. 

Wear out world opinion, the integrity of our 
coalition and the embargo. And in the end, he 
will keep Kuwait or some piece of it and have 
proven that aggression does pay, bullies do 
win and the prospects for a lasting world 
peace is nothing but an illusion. 

What we are really debating today is not 
whether our objectives merit the use of force 
but when is the most prudent time to employ 
force. 

Mr. Speaker, | submit that this is not an 
issue to debate on the floor of the House; 
when to use force is a tactical military decision 
best made by our President and his national 

ity advisers. 

If we have collectively agreed that the use 
of force is justified, then when we resort to 
war cannot be decided by a committee of 535. 

But that is precisely what the democratic 
leadership resolution proposes to do. 

It says to the President: While we agree 
with your conclusion that using force may be 
inevitable, the Congress, in its infinite wisdom, 
believes it knows better. 

The Congress based on hearings, briefings, 
and a couple of trips to the area claims to 
have reached the more enlighted conclusion 
that waiting for a few more months is in our 
national interest and a more effective way to 
achieve our goals. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Congress has reached 
the conclusion that our objectives are not 
worth going to war to achieve, then it should 
vote on this conclusion. 

But we should try to direct the Commander 
in Chief on the tactical question of when is the 
most opportune time to use force. 

| say to my colleagues, if you agree with the 
majority of Americans that the use of force to 
oust Iraq from Kuwait is justified and may be 
inevitable, then you only have one choice 
today—support the bipartisan joint resolution 
and defeat all the others which only serve to 
muddy the issue and undermine our objectives 
in the eyes of Hussein, the world, and the 
300,000-plus young Americans waiting in the 
Saudi desert. 

Mr. HOAGLAND. Mr. Speaker, my friends 
have said "You are voting for war." 

| have said “Мо, | am voting for best hope 
for preserving peace." 

After considerable soul searching, | have 
concluded that the best hope for preserving 
peace is a strong congressional vote of sup- 
port for the President's policy. 

Saddam Hussein must understand clearly 
the consequences of refusing to accede to 
international demands. 

It he continues to refuse to cooperate, to 
brutalize people and nations, to violate every 
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standard of international law and human de- 
cency, we must, given where we are at this 
moment, act decisively. 

І have said before that it would be appealing 
to implement a 1990's containment policy, to 
dig in around Iraq, continue to isolate it, and 
settle in for the long haul, as we did along the 
Warsaw Pact border following World War Il. 
That policy worked with the Soviet Union. It 
lasted over 40 years and cost virtually no 
American lives. This is the alternative, the pol- 
icy that would let the sanctions work. 

But the President has taken us down a dif- 
ferent path. And Congress has chosen to ad- 
dress these issues too late in the game for 
that option. Such a dramatically different policy 
is no longer feasible. 

With the President's determined leadership, 
the United Nations adopted the January 15 
deadline. Over 25 nations have relied upon 
our actions and have committed troops, mate- 
rial, or money to the unprecedented inter- 
national effort. Turkey and Egypt are under 
tremendous economic pressure because of 
the embargo. Saudi Arabia for its own reasons 
is urging a quick resolution. The Soviet Union 
has backed our hand in the Middle East fully, 
over the objections of the Soviet military, who 
have developed relationships with the lraqis 
during arms sales, because of the leadership 
of Shevardnadze. Now he has resigned. 

What would the consequences be if the 
Congress overruled the President on the use 
of force and nullified the January 15 deadline? 

First, Saddam Hussein would surely take 
heart. Serious negotiations—such as there 
have been—would surely be out the window. 

And what would the effect be upon the 
members of our coalition? Confusion and 
chaos. What would happen to our credibility? 
Why would other nations, friends or foes, rely 
upon U.S. representations again? 

The administration has made mistakes 
along the way, leaving us with no other real 
option. Former American Ambassador to Iraq 
April Glaspie made a gross miscalculation 
when she told Hussein shortly before the inva- 
sion of Kuwait that America would not be con- 
cerned about border conflicts between Arab 
States. 

And the administration did not seek the au- 
thorization it should have when, just after the 
election, it announced the massive troop build- 
up to over 400,000, and unilaterally changed 
America's strategy from a defensive one to an 
offensive one. This did not allow Congress 
and the Nation to debate whether to choose 
the containment option, the “let-the-sanctions- 
work" option, as an alternative. The President 
has been unnecessarily bellicose in many of 
his statements, and has excessively personal- 
ized the argument with Hussein. 

But present reality is the President has com- 
mitted our Nation to a schedule and to a clear 
course of action. The question is, where do 
we go from here? 

With delay, Hussein will only become more 
dangerous. He has over 200 rockets capable 
of firing chemical and biological warheads of 
mass destruction on many nations in the Mid- 
dle East. He is hard at work developing a nu- 
clear capability. Once he acquires that, the 
costs of stopping him skyrocket. 

am convinced we must keep his feet to the 
fire. If he will not accede to our demands, we 
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must recognize that if we delay confrontation, 
we are increasing the risks, not decreasing 
them. 

In difficult times, we search history for guid- 
ance. At a similar time of crisis, the Cuban 
missile crisis in October 1962, President John 
F. Kennedy said: 

My fellow citizens, let no one doubt that 
this is а difficult and dangerous effort on 
which we have set out. No one can foresee 
precisely what course it will take, but the 
greatest danger of all would be to do noth- 
ing. The 1930's taught us a clear lesson: ag- 
gressive conduct, if allowed to go unchecked 
and unchallenged, ultimately leads to war. 

We are here to make the tough decisions. 
None of our options are good. We must give 
the President the authority he seeks. 

If war results, our military leaders tell us we 
will have a relatively quick victory, with fewer 
rather than more American casualties. Let us 
pray that that will be the case. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in firm 
support of the United Nations Security Council 
Resolution No. 678 enacted on November 29, 
1990, which authorizes military force against 
Iraq providing Saddam Hussein has not with- 
drawn his forces from Kuwait by January 15, 
1991. 

Mr. Speaker, | am against the Bennett-Dur- 
bin resolution. | believe extraordinary effort 
has been made by the United States and the 
United Nations in an effort to resolve the hei- 
nous acts committed by Iraq against Kuwait, a 
United Nations member and a United Arab 
Council member. The President's actions dur- 
ing the 5 months leading up to this debate 
have been very much in order. Further drawn 
out debate would not help, and, in my opinion, 
would even seem to be taking on a hint of 
begging and pleading to Tariq Aziz to accept 
the demands of: 

No negotiations; no compromise; no at- 
tempts for an Iraqi face saving, and no re- 
wards for aggression. 

These demands have, on a number of occa- 
sions, been clearly spelled out. 

To me, the insulting and unmovable stance 
of the Iraqi Government reached a level of in- 
tolerance which the American people should 
not accept. The ultimatum given to Iraq to be 
out of Kuwait by January 15 is a decisive one, 
and | concur with the perception of many who 
have contacted me that threats made by the 
United Nations and the administration must be 
followed through and not delayed. 

The word "oil" has been used frequently— 
that is, "Is American blood worth shedding for 
oil?" | assume this means oil profits. | want to 
take a few minutes to comment on oil. 

Oil is a major energy source. If in the hands 
of a manipulative country, oil could be the 
source of great power. A prime concern for 
the last 40 years of the NATO Alliance has 
been that the Soviet Union was posturing to 
take control of the oil and minerals of the 
world. If this had occurred with a substantial 
portion of the oil in the Persian Gulf region, 
the Soviet Union would have, without ques- 
tion, controlled Europe and possibly Japan. 
The end result could have been the isolation 
of the United States with severe economic de- 
mands and extreme energy costs, coupled 
with political concessions by the free world. 
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Ой is a resource which should be made 
available to all countries at an affordable mar- 
or methods of intimi- 
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Mr. Speaker, our economic and diplomatic 


not take lightly the notion of authorizing pos- 
have contemplated the consequences of such 
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While no one would advocate war over di- 
plomacy, we find ourselves in a precarious sit- 
uation. Our adversary is unwilling to budge, 
and we are unwilling to budge. At some point, 
we must draw the line. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
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chemical weapons against his own people, he 
invaded Kuwait without provocation, and 
would have continued into Saudi Arabia had 
he not been stopped by a military presence 
supported by the entire world—including all of 
his Arab neighbors. 

In my judgment, the idea that economic 
sanctions will eventually force Saddam out of 
Kuwait is not a sound one. CIA Director Wil- 
liam Webster recently laid out the reasons 
why econmic sanctions won't work in a letter 
to Armed Services Committee Chairman LES 
ASPIN. 

Mr. Webster notes that, 

Even if sanctions continue to be enforced 
for an additional 6 to 12 months, economic 
hardship alone is unlikely to compel Saddam 
to retreat from Kuwait or cause regime- 
threatening popular díscontent in Iraq * * * 
Saddam currently appears willing to accept 
even a subsistence economy in a continued 
attempt to outlast the international resolve 
to maintain the sanctions, especially if the 
threat of war recedes significantly. He prob- 
ably continues to believe that Iraq can en- 
dure sanctions longer than the international 
coalition will hold and hopes that avoiding 
war will buy him time to negotiate a settle- 
ment more favorable to him. 

In other words, economic sanctions alone 
will not get Saddam out of Kuwait. That is why 
| voted against the resolution to preclude the 
President from taking offensive action in order 
to give the sanctions more time to work. 

This standoff between Iraq and the rest of 
the world is not about oil or about restoring 
the emir to power in Kuwait. This is about 
Americans' ability to live our lives free from 
the constant threat of terrorism апа 
unprovoked military aggression. If we appease 
Saddam today, we—and our children—will 
surely pay the price tomorrow. 

So what should we do? For starters, we 
need to make clear to Saddam that, while we 
want a peaceful solution to this crisis, we are 
indeed ready and willing to use force to stop 
his unprovoked aggression. U.N. Resolution 
678 sends just this message. It authorizes the 
use of force to compel Saddam Hussein to get 
out of Kuwait, it does not require the President 
or anyone else to start dropping bombs at 
12:01 a.m. on January 16. That is why | am 
voting today to support that resolution. 

| think it is extremely important that Saddam 
knows that President Bush has the authority to 
launch an offensive if he believes it is in the 
best interest of the United States to do so. ! 
believe that, as Commander in Chief, the 
President already has that authority under the 
Constitution. But a strong message of support 
from Congress should make America's resolve 
that much more clear to Iraq's leader, and per- 
haps could help to convince him to pull his 
troops out of Kuwait voluntarily. 

A voluntary withdrawal is the resolution we 
all hope and pray for. But if that is not to be, 
the President must have the authority to re- 
spond militarily. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, deciding 
a position on the various Persian Gulf resolu- 
tions presented today is one of the most dif- 
ficult decisions | have had to make as a Mem- 
ber of Congress. | have concluded that the 
United States does have vital interests at 
stake in engaging the conflict with Iraq. Our in- 
terests are defensive in nature and founded in 
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the rule of law—not the law of some imagined 
C0 
am convinced that Saddam Hussein seeks 
to dominate the region and its vast oil re- 
serves. While we do not receive but about 10 
percent of our imported oil from the Persian 
Gulf, much of the world relies heavily on it. 
The U.S. economy, domestic jobs, are at 
stake as we participate in the global economy. 

However, oil alone is not reason enough for 
me to support military engagement in the Per- 
sian Gulf. | feel certain that Saddam Hussein 
would have combined against the entire Arab 
nations, moving on to Saudi Arabia after Ku- 
wait, and then wherever his ego would take 
him were we not to make our presence felt. 

Mr. Speaker, | have been extremely sen- 
sitive to divergent views throughout this de- 
bate. All sides have some merit, some views 
raise questions fundamental to the nature of 
American foreign policy. One of these views is 
proffered by a member of my own staff. | urge 
my colleagues to take notice, especially those 
colleagues who consider themselves political 
conservatives. 

А REAL CONSERVATIVE POSITION ON THE 

PERSIAN GULF 


(By Paul Mero) 


Most conservatives defend the President's 
actions in the Persian Gulf, many call 16 he- 
roic. I call it unwise. The true conservative 
position must address these points: (1) what 
is moral, (2) what is consistent, and (3) what 
is prudent as a long-term policy. 

What is moral? No conservative consensus 
exists, as far as I am aware, in answer to the 
question, what is the national interest? Or, 
to put it a different way, for what causes аге 
we willing to sacrifice American lives? 

Some say the cause of democracy.“ Not- 
withstanding а clear definition of democ- 
гасу. no Arab nation involved іп the Persían 
Gulf is even close to being considered a de- 
mocracy. Some say “stability,” as in Baker's 
comment that “instability is not in the best 
interests of the United States.“ but this pol- 
icy simply puts American lives on the line 
for even non-democratic пабіопв--Атегісап 
blood spilt іп the name of defending an oli- 
garchy? Socialism? Totalitarianism? 

Some say the cause of economics." That's 
right, some are actually willing to risk 
American lives over oil, a consumer prod- 
uct—a product we have an abundance of do- 
mestically and throughout the western 
hemisphere. 

A simpler cause to die for, the only cause 
to die for, is a direct physical threat to the 
United States. Conservatives stand firm on 
the right to life of the unborn. Is this right 
diluted for adults in the name of war? I don't 
think so. Human líves are too precious, espe- 
cially American lives, to be spent in any- 
thing less than a direct physical threat to 
their safety. 

Iraq is not a direct physical threat to the 
United States. They are half way around the 
world. We are separated by vast oceans. They 
do not have а ballistic capability to reach 
the United States. They do not have nuclear 
capability. What threat are they as a nation 
to us? 

Some conservatives say that Iraq's mili- 
tary capabilities are limited at present but 
are not long from being developed into a di- 
rect threat. They say, as they did in WW I, 
WW II, Korea, and Vietnam (wars that sac- 
rificed over 426,000 American battle deaths), 
“better to take action now than to fight a 
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stronger enemy later." This might be true 
were we not moral agents. A moral people 
would not kill someone because they per- 
ceived а potential threat. I would feel much 
more comfortable killing а rabid, adult 
pitbull than I would а pitbull puppy оп the 
notion that it one day might grow up to at- 
tack me. Just think what the world would be 
like if we acted against anybody whom we 
perceived to be a potential threat. 

Our life insurance policy as & nation is a 
strong national defense, based on a firm 
commitment to develop SDI, not a policy of 
preemption to КІП all potential threats 
around us. 

Тһе moral position, as I see it, is to risk 
American lives only when faced with a direct 
physical threat. Iraq is not in thís category. 
The day Hussein has nuclear ballistic capa- 
bility to reach the United States, and the 
дау he threatens the U.S. directly, is the day 
to engage the thought of war. 

Wnhat is consistent? Another argument of- 
fered by interventionists to engage in con- 
flicts such as the Persian Gulf is that the 
United States is obliged to help others in 
need—that we are such a prosperous nation 
and that we should spread our prosperity 
with others, even if that means fighting and 
dying to give them what we have, assuming 
they want what we have. 

When that rhetoric was posed to me at a 
Heritage Foundation roundtable I chastised 
these esteemed conservatives for being 
“international liberals." Actually what I 
said was that that kind of rehetoric, when 
applied to domestic policy, would buy these 
conservatives a seat at the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

Consistent conservative public policy 
would not, on the one hand, support a domes- 
tic policy that encourages personal account- 
ability, responsibility, preparedness, self-re- 
liance, and the free market (including the 
right to fail) and then, on the other hand, 
support a foreign policy that makes the 
United States the guardian of the world, 
wreaking havoc on self-determination and 
accountability just because in our paternal- 
ism we know what's best“ for everyone else 
or because the State Department prefers 
“stability.” 

It is arrogant to believe that we know 
what is best for a world whose many commu- 
nities are at varying stages of national pro- 
gression. It is sad to see needless human suf- 
fering anywhere in the world. But an even 
greater tragedy is to intervene to not permit 
failure that can lead to true growth and pro- 
gression. This is why most of the world re- 
mains unprepared and weak and relies so 
much upon our all-too-eager benevolence. 

Conservatives understand this rule as it 
applies to domestic policy, but some fail to 
see how it applies, internationally. Some 
argue that Kuwait is being denied its self-de- 
termination by Iraq. I suggest Kuwait is liv- 
ing a reality it could have, but was not, pre- 
pared to meet. War is endemic to a pros- 
perous nation with no desire to do what it 
takes to protect its prosperity from foreign 
aggressors. If tiny Israel can hold its own, so 
can a tiny emirate such as Kuwait. 

What is a prudent, long-term American 
foreign policy? This is an America First pol- 
icy. A policy that recognizes the value of 
human life, especially American lives. A pol- 
icy that holds the virtue of example higher 
than intrusive good intentions. A policy that 
puts our national defense, not offense, as a 
priority of public policy. A policy that ex- 
tends the hand of trade and diplomacy. A 
policy that acknowledges that we cannot rid 
the world of evil. A policy that allows for- 
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eign nations to live or die as they choose. A 
policy that allows a charitable people to pri- 
vately assist distressed or ravaged nations, 
but that requires our government, a volatile 
power fueled by special interests, to resist 
the temptation. 

An interventionist conservative is an 
oxymoron. When will conservatives under- 
stand this? 

Mr. SMITH of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today in support of the resolution to authorize 
President Bush to use force, should it be nec- 
essary, to enforce U.N. Resolution 678. 

| do not make this vote lightly, nor with any 
amusement. | recognize full well that the pol- 
icy options before us are limited, and that the 
consequences of this action are potentially 
great. 

| have three college-aged children, two sons 
and one daughter. So | understand in very 
real, human terms what is at stake in this de- 
cision. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is simply too much 
at stake for this Congress to walk away. Presi- 
dent Bush has done an admirable job of mar- 
shaling international opposition to the Iraqi ag- 
gression. He has literally enlisted the entire 
world’s support for sanctions and a united mili- 
tary threat against Iraq, and his statesmanship 
should be highly commended. 

The United Nations is finally living up to its 
promise, and fulfilling the potential for true se- 
curity so many of this body’s Members es- 
poused before the agenda became real. If you 
support collective security in the abstract, you 
ought to support it in this very real atmos- 
phere, because for perhaps the first time ever, 
the United Nations is making collective secu- 
rity a credible policy option. We cannot walk 
away from that. 

Mr. Speaker, | want peace. But that is 
Saddam's decision. His aggression will not 
stand. And if we present a united front to the 
aggressor—just as the United Nations has 
done—we will have the best hope of securing 
that peace. 

United we stand, divided we fall—it is that 
simple. President Bush has acted boldly and 
responsibly to counter Iraqi aggression, pro- 
tect Americans and American interest in the 
region, and mobilized an unprecedented inter- 
national front. 

This Congress is obligated to join the Presi- 
dent and solidify that united front. If we do 
not—if we undermine the President, we under- 
mine our policy and the strength of the inter- 
national coalition and that, ultimately would 
place our troops in the gulf at greater risk. ! 
won't do that. 

| stand with the President and with the Unit- 
ed Nations, and | urge my colleagues to join 
me. 
Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if inter- 
national law and rules of world order are not 
enforced, then there are no rules and chaos 
reigns. 

Wednesday's meeting between lraq's For- 
eign Minister Tariq Aziz and Secretary of State 
James Baker put us near the end of all rea- 
sonable efforts of achieving a peaceful solu- 
tion in the Persian Gulf. Iraqi officials have 
consistently dodged meetings with Baker and 
have refused a letter stating President Bush's 
desire to achieve a peaceful withdrawal. 

At the end of more than 7 hours of talks be- 
tween Baker and Aziz, not one reference was 
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made to Kuwait in Aziz's news conference. 
This shows their continued refusal to talk 
about peaceful withdrawal. 

Iraq attacked Kuwait, a neighboring country, 
seized its resources, and brutalized and killed 
its citizens. The evidence shows that its mili- 
tary machine would have invaded Saudi Ara- 
bia if a peacekeeping force had not inter- 
vened. 

To negotiate and allow Iraq to keep part of 
Kuwait would be to reward aggression. 

lraq has demonstrated that it is willing to 
unleash its military machine on neighboring 
countries. It has directly threatened world sta- 
bility. Its actions are those of an outlaw nation 
and must be put down if we are to preserve 
world order in the years immediately ahead. 

We must not give up hope. Many nations, 
including the United States, are interested in 
achieving a peaceful withdrawl of Iraqi troops. 

Why not continue with the economic sanc- 
tions imposed by the United Nations, dropping 
the January 15 deadline? 

Sanctions have been shown to help but are 
not a solution. 

In a January 10 letter to Chairman Les 
ASPIN, CIA Director William Webster states, 
"Saddam currently appears willing to accept 
even a subsistence economy in a continued 
attempt to outlast the international resolve to 
maintain the sanctions." The letter further 
states that, "Iraq can easily maintain the rel- 
atively simple Soviet-style weaponry of its in- 
fantry and artillery units and can produce vir- 
tually all of the ammunition for these forces 
domestically." 

Sanctions can only be used as a part of a 
larger plan to remove Hussein. They can not 
stand alone and be successful. 

Furthermore, by dropping the deadline, we 
will only be saying to Hussein that we are now 
less serious about his leaving than before. If 
Hussein will not withdraw under the present 
circumstances—confronted by a clear dead- 
line, 12 U.N. resolutions including a resolution 
authorizing force and a 28-nation peacekeep- 
ing force of more than 750,000 troops—then 
there is no reasonable hope that he will with- 
draw later because of economic sanctions 
alone. 

As a totalitarian dictator, Hussein need not 
worry about reelection. He does not need to 
worry about confronting a disgruntled Con- 
gress. He does not have to face a critical 
press. Nor does he need to worry about pro- 
tests being staged in front of his Presidential 
Palace. 

The brutal gassing of his own citizenry dem- 
onstrates his conviction that civilians are dis- 
posable, secondary to the pursuit of political 


goals. 

Members of Congress have introduced res- 
olutions that attempt to limit the President's 
power of diplomacy. Congressional restrictions 
on when, where, or even if the President may 
use force are not what is needed. Such reso- 
lutions destroy the President's ability to con- 
duct foreign policy. The President must retain 
his ability to call for the use of force as he 
deems necessary. 

The role Congress should play in the cur- 
rent situation is to prevent the abuse of Presi- 
dential power. Congress should only interfere 
with Presidential authority if there is a consen- 
sus that the President is not acting in the best 
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interests of the Nation. If Congress comes to 
the conclusion that the President's actions are 
an abuse of this power, then it could take ac- 
tion to infringe on the President's ability to use 
force. 

Congress must give the President the au- 
thority to use force if necessary. Ап emer- 
gency military action requires a clear and di- 
rect chain of command culminating in a single 
Commander in Chief. The President serves in 
that position. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
opposition to the Solarz-Michel resolution. By 
this act, the United States will become the 
only member of the anti- raq coalition willing to 
make a declaration of war. 1 deeply fear that 
we also will be the only member of that coali- 
tion willing to sacrifice its economic well-being 
and the lives of thousands of its young people. 

Time draws short, and a terrible dark night 
approaches. Yet it is not too late, if only be- 
cause it must not be. This war will only be 
stopped by those who refuse to allow it. 

It is not to late. It must not be. 

Today is an unspeakably tragic day. For the 
sake of our Nation and the stability of the Mid- 
Фе East, | hope and pray that President Bush 
will have the wisdom to use restraint and allow 
sanctions time to do the job. 

Mr. RIGGS. Mr. Speaker, as a new Con- 
gressman, | can't pretend to be an expert on 
foreign policy. | am a citizen-legislator deeply 
concerned about matters of war and peace, 
who has been given the grave responsibility to 
act on behalf of my constituents, and in some 
small way, the people of America. | cannot 
shirk this responsibility or my conscience in 
these matters of war and peace and of life 
and death. 

President Bush is to be commended for 
stopping Saddam Hussein's ruthless advance 
in its tracks. He has quickly deployed United 
States forces and succeeded in protecting the 
borders of Saudi Arabia. He has rallied the na- 
tions of the world—including fractious Arab 
States and former enemies—to oppose ag- 
gression and to implement an international 
embargo against Iraq. He has breathed new 
life into a moribund United Nations, rekindling 
the hope of a world of peaceful international 
order. 

The President has set four United States 
goals in Kuwait which have been repeatedly 
stated in U.N. resolutions. | stand with the 
President foursquare behind these goals, but I 
must differ on how they are implemented. ! 
strongly believe that aggressive action by the 
United States at this time would not only result 
in the potential loss of thousands of American 
and civilian lives, it would undermine one of 
the President's and the U.S.'s principal goals: 
ы creation of long-term stability in the Middle 

ast. 

Our own military is unable or unwilling to 
give us a worst case scenario of casualties, 
military and civilian. Five former Chiefs of Staff 
have warned against the dangers of a pre- 
mature attack. Conservative opinion makers 
like Patrick Buchanan, George Will, and Paul 
Nitze have urged restraint. Why? A massive 
conflict in the Arab world could result in an ex- 
plosion of factionalism, terrorism, and perhaps 
even an angry backlash of Islamic fundamen- 
talism. 
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The prudent alternative is to stay the 
present course. We have cut off Iraq's sale of 
oil, resulting in a 50 percent cut of that coun- 
try's GNP. Intelligence reports say that the 
international e has interdicted more 
than 90 percent of Iraq's imports and exports. 

| am deeply concerned about the continuing 
threat of Saddam Hussein even if he is evict- 
ed from Kuwait. But 1 must respectfully submit 
that the administration has not convinced me 
that the immediate threat of this despot to 
U.S. security overrides the compelling reasons 
for caution in this incendiary situation. Iraq's 
economy is limping backward into scarcity. 
Hussein's military machine daily deconstructs 
because of the unavailability of spare parts. 
His development of nuclear capability is ren- 
dered impossible because of the embargo. 
The sanctions are tightening a noose around 
Hussein. They should be given more time. 

Diplomatic efforts have not been exhausted. 
It may be possible that the United States and 
Iraq cannot negotiate, but there are third par- 
ties more than willing to make an effort for 
peace. The United Nations ànd especially the 
Arab countries should be given the time to 
seek a peace that ensures the liberation of 
Kuwait and sets the stage for further conflict 
resolutions in the region. 

War now also ensures a tremendous finan- 
cial burden on Americans. Even if we just hold 
the line in Saudi Arabia, we will have to main- 
tain an expensive military presence sufficient 
to deter any further acts of aggression. If we 
go to war now those costs accelerate tremen- 
dously, and if we clobber Hussein, we will 
have to pay for the unwelcome task of occu- 
pying Iraq until a stable nonbellicose govern- 
ment can be established there. Dollars pale 
when compared to sanctity of life, but here we 
are talking about an action that can result in 
both the unnecessary emptying of our Treas- 
ury and the loss of life. 

On one hand, we have a international em- 
bargo and a naval blockade that we know is 
working. On the other, military force promises 
a dice roll in the region, where even the best 
case promises immediate casualties and long- 
term instability in the region. 

Make no mistake, Saddam Hussein did not 
invade Kuwait to free Palestine. There should 
be no linkage on these questions, and if there 
is justice in this world Hussein will have to pay 
for his brutality. 

But we must have a wider vision of the fu- 
ture. We have come to the brink of war 
against a strongman whose power is derived 
from the anti-Western sentiment in the region. 
President Bush has worked a miracle in align- 
ing former enemies against this despot. Now, 
if we are able to reach a peaceful solution to 
this problem, the stage has been set for a 
multilateral conference on the issues that 
threaten peace and stability in the region. 

We need also to look toward a future not 
dependent on fossil fuels. Oil dependence is 
both a political and environmental liability. The 
message is clear: We must begin to work for 
energy independence and to develop sustain- 
able energy resources. 

This is a difficult time for me. | understand 
the strong feelings on both sides of this ques- 
tion, and I'm especially cognizant of the need 
to support our brave young men and women 
in the Saudi desert and the Persian Gulf. If 
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war does break out, we must stand strongly 
behind them. But now even in this darkest 
hour, we must continue to search for a peace- 
ful solution. 

| have had to throw the normal course of 
politics to the wind in my search for truth and 
the correct course of action. In the end, | have 
not been convinced that diplomacy has been 
exhausted or that sanctions won't work. | can 
only conclude that if 1 must err, it must be оп 
the side of caution. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, this is the most 
important and difficult vote | have cast in my 
congressional career. The vote before the 
House today is whether we will authorize the 
President to go to war against Iraq or continue 
to support international economic sanctions 
and exhaust all available peaceful options in 
resolving the Persian Gulf conflict. 

rise in opposition to the resolution offered 
by Representatives STEPHEN SOLARZ and ВОВ 
MICHEL which would authorize the use of Unit- 
ed States military force against Iraq. | cannot 
give the green light to the President to go to 
war. Instead, | am casting my vote for inter- 
national sanctions in order to prolong peace 
and for continued diplomacy. | join my col- 
leagues in voicing my strong support for the 
Hamilton-Gephardt concurrent resolution. 

Hundreds of my constituents and concerned 
Americans from around the country have con- 
tacted my office to express their reservations 
regarding our vote today and their objections 
toward taking the path toward war. Many of 
them have sons, daughters, or family mem- 
bers in the Persian Gulf serving on board 
ships or in Saudi Arabia. They are patriotic 
Americans who love their country and are 
working hard to provide a decent life for their 
families. 

| have heard from veterans who served in 
Vietnam, the Korean War and World War Il. 
Others were students in the 1960's and re- 
member how deeply our country was divided 
during that period. They come from all walks 
of life. Yet, the agony of their message is 
clear. Our country should not go to war 
against Iraq. 

Mr. Speaker, | am torn by the heartfelt mes- 
sages of my constituents, the global role of 
our country as a world leader, and the stark 
brutality of Iraq President Saddam Hussein 
with his weapons of mass destruction. Presi- 
dent Hussein imposes a clear and present 
danger to the Middle East and world peace as 
long as he occupies Kuwait. You can be as- 
sured that | am firmly committed to reversing 
Iraq's brutal and illegal occupation of Kuwait. 
However, war is a grave and serious under- 
taking and inevitably, American lives will be 
lost and an untold number of our service men 
and women will return wounded. Yes, the vote 
today is a troubling one. But | believe we must 
stay the course for a little while longer. 

At this time the wisest course of action to 
follow is to continue with international sanc- 
tions and diplomatic efforts to pressure Iraq to 
leave Kuwait. We must be patient and give 
sanctions every opportunity to work, while at 
the same time maintaining our military option. 
After all, sanctions are working. 

Sanctions have completely shut off the flow 
of Iraqi oil to the world market and have de- 
nied Iraq the huge oil revenue that has fi- 
nanced its development. Iraq's GNP has al- 
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ready been reduced by 50 percent, and is ex- 
pected to fall to about 70 percent within the 
coming months. Sanctions will continue to 
weaken Iraq's military capability, and the em- 
bargo is also very effective in blocking Iraq's 
effort to develop nuclear weapons and sophis- 
ticated delivery systems. Sanctions require 
some patience and do work. We learned this 
lesson well when we imposed economic sanc- 
tions against South Africa's apartheid govern- 
ment. 

| commend President Bush for his leader- 
ship in putting together the international coali- 
tion resisting Iraqi aggression. But using mili- 
tary force now is the surest way to dismantle 
that coalition. We should wait longer for sanc- 
tions to squeeze Iraq further, and in turn, re- 
duce United States and allied casualties if mili- 
tary force is used later. 

The Hamilton-Gephardt resolution does sup- 
port President Bush. The resolution endorses 
the actions the President has taken so far to 
secure an Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait; au- 
thorizes the use of force to defend Saudi Ara- 
bia and enforce the embargo; and ensures 
that if the President should seek to use force 
against Iraq in the coming months, his request 
for authority will be given expeditious consid- 
eration in the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, | continue to hope that war 
can be avoided, and that the lives of our 
young people in the Persian Gulf will be 
spared. If sanctions prove unsuccessful, there 
may come a time when the President may 
make a compelling argument for taking more 
aggressive action. We stand at a moment in 
history that is so grave and the cost so great 
that we can ill afford to stop and consider 
every possible option. As William Jennings 
Bryan once said: "Destiny is not a matter of 
chance, it is a matter of choice." As we stand 
at this crossroad, we have a choice—let's give 
sanctions more time to work. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, first, | would 
like to extend congratulations to my colleague, 
LEE HAMILTON. Not only has the gentleman 
from Indiana been my friend, but our districts 
adjoin across the Ohio River, and so | have 
had the opportunity to observe his perform- 
ance for many years. | am now happy that the 
merit that we knew he had, but was somewhat 
hidden under the bushel basket, is now for the 
entire country and the world to view because 
he is certainly bringing great dignity to this de- 
bate. 

| would like to extend congratulations to the 
majority leader, who has shown his leadership 
on this issue, as well as the budget issue last 
autumn; Speaker FOLEY, because it is Speak- 
er FOLEY who showed the courage and the te- 
nacity to bring this issue up as it ought to be 
brought up; and certainly last, but not least, 
the President of the United States, who has 
these tremendous and weighty burdens on his 
shoulders which all of us join in praying God 
that they be discharged in a way that will bring 
the situation in the Mideast to a speedy and, 
we hope, peaceful conclusion. 

| think there аге some postulates that ought 
to be talked about here as we get the debate 
started. One is that all Members, whichever 
resolution of the three before us that Members 
would support, all Members are serious and 
have approached this with a great deal of 
thoughtfulness. 
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As one who has served in this body for over 
20 years and having observed the debate for 
the last day or two, | think this is really going 
to be one of the high points of congressional 
service for all of us. 

| think another postulate is that Saddam 

Hussein is a vile, mean, and evil man who 
ought not to be condoned in any fashion by 
any civilized nation of the world. | think | ought 
to say, as a veteran of the U.S. Army, back in 
the 1950's, that | believe wars need to be 
fought from time to time, that they are not to- 
tally avoidable. My belief is that this one ought 
not be fought now, but | believe many of us 
approach on the premise not that all wars are 
bad but that this war may not be necessary 
now. 
Whatever is voted up at the end of the de- 
bate day after tomorrow, | think it is our re- 
sponsibility as Members of the House to sup- 
port the men and women in Operation Desert 
Shield, to be sure they have the material and 
all the support necessary to carry out their 
function. 

Having said that, Mr. Speaker, | rise in very 
strong support of the gentleman's resolution. 1 
intend, also, to support the resolution of our 
friend, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], which | think establishes correctly that 
the real power to declare war is vested in arti- 
cle І, section VIII of the Constitution, in the 
Congress, and not the President. 

But the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution is a 
stay-the-course resolution. It allows that the 
sanctions currently in place be continued, and 
that those sanctions be tightened. It makes 
sure that all the diplomatic efforts which are 
under way are continued and strengthened. It 
keeps the forces we have in place so that they 
would be available to thwart any attack or to 
mount an offensive action if that is deemed 
necessary and voted up by the body at some 
time in the future. 

However, unlike the Solarz-Michel resolu- 
tion, this one before us does not give the 
President a blank check or a carte blanche 
authority to take an offensive action. 

І have to ask these very simple questions, 
Mr. Speaker. Why would we need to go to war 
right now or at midnight on Monday night, the 
beginning of January 15? The President's ob- 
jectives have largely been realized. Our hos- 
tages have been returned. The oil supplies are 
protected. Neither Saudi Arabia nor any other 
nation in the area is threatened. The area is 
stabilized. 

The two other things the President desires 
to be done, that Kuwait be rid of Saddam Hus- 
sein and his forces, and that the Sabah family 
be returned to the throne in Kuwait, | do not 
think are needed at this actual moment in 
time—needed eventually, but not right now 
needed enough to warrant going to war. 

| hear so much about this fragile coalition 
which might fall apart unless a war is fought 
at midnight Monday night or soon thereafter. If 
the coalition is that fragile, then maybe it is not 
really a coalition except in name only. 

Many of the members of the coalition are 
not paying the money they pledged. Many of 
the members of the coalition are not sending 
their men and certainly not their women into 
this fight. So what is the coalition? Maybe that 
coalition is not really one anyway, and so it 
should not be the determining factor of wheth- 
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er we send our men and women to a sure 
death, in some cases, in order to preserve this 
coalition. 

| liken this to: "We will hold your coat while 
you do the fighting". That is what this is. 
There are a number of nations in the so-called 
coalition that said, "Hey, we will hold your 
coat, but we want you guys to do the fighting, 
and we then want you to pay for the fighting." 
They have not ponied up the money. They are 
not going to. They do not send us their troops, 
and they are not going to. But they want the 
benefits of our war. | do not think that is fair. 
do not think that is something this House and 
this Congress ought to do. 

The whole idea is to demonize Saddam 
Hussein and deify Kuwait. We hear so much 
about Kuwait. We have got to restore the А! 
Sabah family; this is a great nation that has 
been run over by an aggressor. 

| will sum up by saying that Kuwait is a feu- 
dal dictatorship, a feudal kingdom. Its people 
do not vote. The majority of the who 
lived within the bounds of Kuwait before the 
takeover were not even Kuwaiti citizens. They 
were guestworkers or U.S. people who were 
there doing work for the oil companies. 

The fact of the matter is there is nothing 
free and democratic. There is nothing devoted 
to human civil rights in the nation of Kuwait. 
Why, pray tell, should we sacrifice ourselves 
and our future to restore that? 

Mr. Speaker, | think what we ought to do is 
continue the sanctions, make sure they do not 
leak, make sure these members of the coali- 
tion who are knowingly allowing these leaks to 
take place do not take those actions, and then 
let us see what happens. 

If later down the road we have to take offen- 
sive action, we will do so. We should do it. 
But, it ought not be done now at this point in 
time. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
in strong support of the bipartisan Solarz- 
Michel amendment. And | do so with a great 
sense of responsibility, as we all must feel 
here today. This is, indeed, one of those his- 
toric occasions when we are called upon to 
perform our ultimate duty, to our constituents, 
and to our Nation. The responsibility weighs 
heavy on our shoulders, but we cannot shrink 
from it. 

This debate, and the votes we will cast, are 
momentous indeed. But the resolution 1 sup- 
port is not a declaration of war. Let us be very 
clear about that. It is rather a vote to stand 
firm, stand tall, and stand together, as one Na- 
tion. It is a vote to give our President the sup- 
port he has asked for, the support he de- 
serves, the support he needs. At this critical 
moment for our country, and for the world, we 
have been called upon to give the President of 
the United States the authority he requires to 
meet this great challenge. Yes, Congress 
does have a constitutional prerogative. But we 
must exercise that prerogative soberly and re- 
sponsibly. 

If anything, a yes vote on Solarz-Michel is 
the best chance to avoid war. For only if Sad- 
dam Hussein sees unity and resolve on our 
side, will he finally understand that he has no 
choice. Only a credible threat will force him to 
yield. If we fail to send that unequivocal mes- 
sage, lraq might miscalculate once again. 
Saddam may conclude that we lack the will to 
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use force, and that if he stays put, his illegal 
occupation will stand. If you don't believe that, 
ask President Ozal of Turkey. He knows the 
Iraqis very well. He shares a border with them. 
His forces have 10 Iraqi divisions pinned down 
on that border. He is quoted in this morning's 
Washington Times as saying that it is crucial 
that we "send the right 
message , only Congress can 
convince (Hussein) that the Bush administra- 
tion is now authorized to use force to evict 
him." Mr. Speaker, that realization on the part 
of Saddam Hussein may be our best chance 
to avoid war. That's why it is so crucial that 
we do the right thing here, and give the Presi- 
dent the support he asked us for. 

During the past few months, we have heard 
much discussion centering on one small ques- 
tion: Why are we in the gulf? 

The answer to this question is crucial in 
terms of this debate. What indeed is this con- 
flict all about? Well, first let's determine what 
it is not about. Oil is certainly a consideration, 
but it is not the primary consideration. We 
have other sources of energy. And it is high 
time that we developed a real independence 
of Arab oil. 

It is not even about Kuwait, and it is cer- 
tainly not about democracy. Kuwait was a be- 
nevolent dictatorship, but it was a dictatorship. 
So is Saudi Arabia. It is not about human 
rights. Unfortunately, human rights abuses are 
rampant throughout the Arab world, and in so 
many other countries, like Cuba, Ethiopia, and 
Afghanistan. 

The fact remains however, that we do have 
a vital stake in this confrontation. Our national 
interests really are at stake. For Kuwait is only 
the beginning. If Saddam Hussein is allowed 
to prevail, what kind of world will we live in? 
If Saddam stays in Kuwait, he will undoubtedly 
become the leader of the Arab world. His ap- 
petite for conquest and intimidation will grow. 
Other dictators will be encouraged. Instability 
in the world will be rampant. 

We and our allies will be affected. Saddam 
Hussein will increase his arsenal of nuclear 
and chemical weapons, and he will use them, 
make no mistake about it. The threat lies not 
necessarily in what will happen tomorrow, but 
what will happen the day after tomorrow, if we 
do not act now. Winston Churchill put it best: 

Want of foresight, unwillingness to act 
when action would be simple and effective, 
Jack of clear thinking, confusion of counsel 
until the emergency comes, until self-preser- 
vation strikes its jarring gong—these are the 
features which constitute the endless repeti- 
tion of history. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the history that we must 
avoid, because our children will pay the price. 

| would just like to interject one note of cau- 
tion into this debate—for those, whether in Eu- 
rope, in the Arab world, or anywhere else, 
who think we should give something to Sad- 
dam, who think we should press Israel to 
make concessions. We must continue to cat- 
egorically reject linkage. It is unconscionable 
that Israel be made a victim of this crisis. Of 
course, we want to solve the Palestinian prob- 
lem. So do the Israelis. All the arabs have to 
do is accept. Israel'S existence. Egypt recog- 
nized the State of Israel. In return, they got 
every inch of the Sinai Desert, although Israel 
won that territory in a war of self-defense. All 
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problems in the Middle East can be ad- 
dressed, but the solutions must be based on 
rationality and goodwill. 

To those who oppose this bipartisan ap- 
proach, | say this: | respect your view. | know 
we all want the same thing. But please, 
please, ask yourselves this question: What is 
the cost of waiting? 

Ask yourselves these questions: 

Can we afford to wait? 

Can our men and women continue to sit in 
the desert, away from their loved ones, and in 
many cases away from their jobs and studies 
here at home? 

Can our coalition stand the erosion of sup- 
port that may come in the interim? 

Can the Kuwaiti people continue to suffer 
from the horrible atrocities they have been 
subjected to? 

Can our allies—Egypt, Israel, Turkey—con- 
tinue to suffer the damage to their economies 
caused by the protraction of this crisis? 

Can we wait around while a vicious, blood- 
thirsty dictator holds the world at bay? 

Can we wait around while Saddam makes a 
mockery of civilized norms of behaviour? 

Please ask yourselves these questions. 
Please be honest. Please vote your con- 
science. 

Let's stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
President during this trying crisis. 

With God's help, we may just be able to 
avoid a greater catastrophe later on. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, arriving at 
this point in the discussion of this issue has 
been very difficult and painful. | would like to 
respectfully share with you my views at this 
time. 

І support the President. ! support the troops 
in Operation Desert Shield. But | am deeply 
disturbed at the events and the persons who 
have led us to this point in our history. | have 
and ! will continue to support our troops and 
will support all efforts to give them the nec- 
essary tools to fulfill their mission. Having said 
that, the most important support we can give 
them is to do our utmost to keep them from 
having to use these tools. 

| am not prepared at this time to accept the 
fact that all of the resources of the free world 
through the United Nations have failed in this 
instance and that the only recourse is war. 
What a shame and how sad if this is true that 
in 1991 the world admits failure for a peaceful, 
diplomatic resolution of the Kuwait affair. | 
support the U.N. resolutions—that's no prob- 
lem—but do you know what they say? Get the 
iraqi troops out of Kuwait. That's all they say. 

| now ask, is that Emir of Kuwait worth 
dying for? No. Is the Emir of Kuwait worth one 
American life? No. | condemn the actions of 
Mr. Saddam Hussein, and | agree he is a 
menace to that area of the world and possibly 
beyond. | think that what he has done should 
not be the order of the day, but under the U.N. 
resolutions we drive him out of Kuwait. Again, 
that's all they say. What then, what have we 
gained? They do not speak of chemical weap- 
ons or nuclear weapons. All they say is he's 
a bad guy and should be driven out of Kuwait. 
Having done that, what have we gained, | ге- 
spectfully ask? 

The Hamilton-Gephardt resolution does not 
prohibit the President from acting. All it says is 
if should all else fail then Mr. President you 
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tell us that’s the case and we will act together. 
That's all it says, but let's do it together. Mr. 
President, as the elected representatives of 
the people, is that too much to ask? | support 
you Mr. President, but my conscience and my 
district demand that we give peace a chance 
first. Should that not be humanly possible and 
war is the ultimate need | would be with you 
and will pray that it be achieved with the least 
loss of life possible for it will be our young 
people in great part that will bear the burden. 
God bless and protect them. 

With all my mind, body, and soul | pray that 
what we do here today be worthy of our serv- 
ice as representatives of the people of the 
United States, our troops, abroad, and our 
own conscience. 

Mr. HOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, | rise іп sup- 
port of the bipartisan resolution—backing the 
U.N. Security Council. 

| wish, frankly, this were not the case. Be- 
cause although through this resolution—war is 
not a fact on January 15, by any means—it 
does involve great risk. Risk is something we 
try to avoid, since it centers on something 
deep within every politician. 

But, | am persuaded that now is the time to 
stand up, to take that risk. If we do not, | fear 
that we look straight into the barrel of higher 
risks for our children, our children's friends, 
and our grandchildren. 

1 did not set January 15, as a decision point. 
The United Nations did. | have no idea wheth- 
er January 15 or February 15 or any other 
date is the right date. But, some date is, since 
without it, things will drag on and on, and it is 
we who will be bled dry by the costs—not 
Iraq. 

If that happens, not only do we suffer, but 
two other things take place: 

First, the so-called new world order follow- 
ing the end of the cold war would be pushed 
aside. There would be no order—no strength- 
ening of the United Nations to evolve as the 
good cop, the strong balance wheel of the 
world. 

The second thing to take place would be 
that Saddam Hussein would see without even 
a rap on the knuckles that he could bully and 
intimidate his part of the world—not unimpor- 
tant to us in ways too long to list. 

Mr. Speaker, the sanctions approach, as | 
understand it, pleads for time. This makes 
sense. | am sympathetic to the sanctions ar- 
gument. | would like to see them work. | come 
from a world in which even a moderate eco- 
nomic squeeze can be brutal on people's 
lives. Sanctions are powerful tools. If pursued, 
certain questions would follow. Will Saddam 
Hussein be weaker? The answer would be 
yes. Will Saddam Hussein be less popular? 
Again, the answer would be yes. But, what I 
fear is that by going the sanctions route alone, 
you write off the military option. And, if you 
write off the military option, you cancel the one 
threat, the one message experts say Saddam 
Hussein understands. 

Abraham Lincoln used to say that if the only 
tool you have is a hammer, soon everything 
begins to look like a nail. 

This is the mindset of this cagey, wiley, 
back alley smart leader of Iraq, according to 
those with whom | talked recently іп Cairo— 
Egyptians, Israelis, leaders of over 30 African 
nations—in other words, his neighbors. 
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Now, | know that this is not self-confession 

hour. But, | must say that | have tried to pray 
for peace, for wisdom in making my vote and 
other subsequent votes. The Lord gives no 
easy answers, and he didn't fail me in this 
case. 
Yet, having been down here about 4 years, 
one point is clear: You can only do what you 
think is right for the greatest number, in the 
fullness of time, and not try to concoct the po- 
litical decision. 

Sometimes leaders have to do what is un- 
comfortable. The put-it-off, let-others-handle-it 
approach has its merits. There are times when 
no action is the best action. 

But, | sense that this is not one of those 
times. As Richard Murphy, former Ambas- 
sador to Syria, told me today, it is a mean, 
brutal scene over there in Iraq. This is a man 
who already has killed 500,000—not of the 
enemy, but of his own people. It is reported by 
our Embassy in Cairo that in a not-so-distant 
dispute about military strategy, Saddam Hus- 
sein pulled out a revolver and shot dead one 
of his generals in front of all the other battalion 
commanders. - 

For us there is one lesson. If we want 
peace, we must put ourselves inside the 
head—not of the Marquis of Queensberry, but 
of a man who watches for any weakness, any 
sign of hesitation. 

Make no mistake about it, through C-SPAN 
and CNN the eyes of Saddam Hussein are on 
us. Our talk and our action tomorrow will send 
the one signal he has been waiting for. 

If we are resolute, unified with the rest of 
the world, he will move. If we stutter, he will 
hold. 

| cannot be sure of any future event, but | 
am told that depending on the Saturday vote, 
Saddam Hussein is looking for a way to back 
down, yet not lose face. 

He will not give us that satisfaction. More 
than probably he will not give it to the United 
Nations which he holds in contempt. He may 
give it to the Saudis, probably the PLO. 

But, everything is on hold until we give the 
signal. 

As proven by the Iranian war, this man has 
an obsession about not looking weak. He 
does not want to appear as if he had been 
pushed. But he will play the hand out right to 
the last card. | plead with you, then let us not 
fold prematurely. 

| have had great difficulty coming to this de- 
cision, with great uncertainties having talked 
with hundreds of people in and out of the 
southern tier of New York—listening to their 
cries for peace. 

But, you see, | cry for peace, too. I’m afraid 
this is not the issue. 

The issue is how best to achieve it. And, | 
guess | come down on the side of standing tall 
rather than standing aside. 

Good people differ, and | don't claim to 
have all the answers. | certainly don't claim to 
be a Middle Eastern psychologist, or a student 
of dictators. | just have a sense having come 
back only Thursday from Cairo, that now is 
the time to be firm. 

If not, then conflict will fall, as it did after Mr. 
Chamberlain in the 1930's, on the shoulders 
of others at far, far greater cost. 

| support our President. | support the United 
Nations of this world, arrayed for the first time 
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in history—hand in hand—against a man who 
in time can only produce a holocaust. This we 
cannot allow to happen. 

| now pray that what we do here helps to 
avoid, not promote conflict. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, | rise in sup- 
port of the Hamilton-Gephardt resolution. Be- 
fore | explain my reasons for supporting this 
resolution, | would first like to commend the 
leadership of the House of Representatives on 
both sides of the aisle for bringing this issue 
to the floor for a full debate. Mr. FOLEY, Mr. 
MICHEL, and the Rules Committee have al- 
lowed ample time for all Members to be heard 
on this issue. 

These are very difficult times for our country 
and for each and every Member of the U.S. 
Congress. The vote that we are to cast on 
Saturday will be the most important vote of 
our careers. | cannot imgaine a more difficult 
decision than one that may lay the lives of 
thousands of American soldiers on the line. 

As you know, my son is a very proud 21- 
year-old infantry paratrooper with the 82d Air- 
borne of the United States Army. He has been 
in Saudi Arabia since August of last year. He 
is not in Riyadh or tucked away in a safe 
place like some might imagine, he is in the 
sand in Saudi Arabia. 

If we go to war it is almost certain that my 
son will be one of the first on the ground to 
see action. 

My son enlisted in the U.S. Army and volun- 
teered for the 82d Airborne Division, a first 
strike special forces unit. He left college to 
enter the U.S. Army. He is a very proud Amer- 
ican and feels a sense of obligation to serve 
his country. He never intended to be a career 
soldier nor does he intend to stay in the Army 
past his 2-year enlistment. He told me when 
he enlisted that he wanted to do everything he 
could possibly do in a 2-year period. 

God willing, he will return to southwestern Il- 
linois to complete college and pursue a law 
career. 

My son is proud to represent this country— 
he is proud to wear his uniform. He has been 
well trained, he is both physically and mentally 
prepared to go into combat. | hope and pray 
that my son and the 400,000 troops that are 
in the Persian Gulf never receive the order to 
go to war. But if they do, they are well pre- 
pared, well trained and ready for war. If we go 
to war, my son and thousands like him will win 
the war and make us very proud. 

This debate is not just about the welfare of 
my son or any one soldier serving in the Per- 
sian Gulf. This debate is about how we best 
accomplish the goal of getting Saddam Hus- 
sein out of Kuwait. | have heard it said in this 
Chamber and in the media that some “liberal 
Democrats” will never vote for war. | have not 
ruled out war. | believe that we as Members 
of the House of Representatives—the people’s 
Representatives—have an obligation to ex- 
haust every available option before resorting 
to war. 

In supporting the Hamilton-Gephardt resolu- 
tion, | have not ruled out war and the Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt resolution does not rule out war. 
Hamilton-Gephardt simply gives economic 
sanctions and international diplomacy a rea- 
sonable period of time to work. 

| have supported President Bush in the de- 
cisions he has made thus far in the Persian 
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Gulf. | told him so in early December at a so- 
cial function at the White House. | told him 
that | felt that he was doing a good job and 
that his administration should be commended. 

The Department of Defense—the military 
and the Uniform Transportation Command/ 
Military Airlift Command at Scott Air Force 
Base in my congressional district in Belleville, 
IL, has done a phenomenal job in moving peo- 
ple, troops, and supplies to the Middle East. 

| intend to continue to support the President. 
However, | am not willing to abdicate my re- 
sponsibility and give the President the author- 
ity to declare war when there is substantial 
evidence that economic sanctions and inter- 
national diplomacy are working. 

There is substantial evidence that economic 
sanctions and international diplomacy are in 
fact working. When President Bush asked the 
United Nations to support an economic block- 
ade in August, the President said that it will 
take time and he asked the American people 
to be patient. 

In every briefing here on the Hill and in the 
Middle East that | have attended, experts have 
stated that economic sanctions are working, 
the question is how long will it take for eco- 
nomic sanctions and international diplomacy to 
run Hussein out of Kuwait. No one has the an- 
swer to that question. Experts disagree but 
predict anywhere from 3 to 12 months. Gen- 
eral Schwarzkopf stated in a briefing in Ri- 
yadh, Saudi Arabia that economic sanctions 
were working. He said the only question is 
how long do we want to wait. In fact, 97 per- 
cent of Iraq's exports have been cut off. Fifty 
percent of Iraq's GNP comes from the sale of 
oil. The sanctions in effect have cut the GNP 
of Iraq by 50 percent. When we have a 2- or 
3-percent drop in our GNP in this country, 
there is a panic. | cannot imagine how the 
American people would react to a 50-percent 
reduction in our GNP. 

It seems to me that we face two options to 
accomplish our goals in the Perisan Gulf: 

First, we can either abdicate our responsibil- 
ity and turn the decision over to President 
Bush to do whatever he chooses at anytime. 

Second, we can give economic sanctions 
and international diplomacy а reasonable 
length of time to work. 

There is no question in my mind that the 
only course to follow is the course of eco- 
nomic sanctions and international diplomacy. 

If the President after a reasonable time can 
demonstrate to the Congress that economic 
sanctions and diplomacy have failed, we can 
always give the President the authorization to 
take this country to war. 

If economic sanctions and international di- 
plomacy are not given a reasonable time to 
work, we will never know if peace could have 
prevailed. 

| am not willing to go back to southwestern 
Illinois in my congressional district and tell the 
families of those who have loved ones in the 
Middle East that economic sanctions were 
working but we did not have the patience to 
wait a reasonable length of time to give them 
a chance to succeed. Instead, we sent your 
sons, daughters, husbands, and wives into 
combat. 

Finally, | want President Bush and my col- 
leagues to know that when the debate con- 
cludes and the votes are counted that | will 
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resolution 
because | know that it is in the best interest 
of this country. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, we are gath- 
ered here today to debate the most momen- 
tous decision any Member of this Congress 
will ever face—the decision whether to commit 
our Natlon to war in the Persian Gulf, or to 
stay the course of economic sanctions in hope 
of a peaceful solution to the gulf crisis. As | 
listen to this debate, | am torn, because many 
Members of this House whose advice and 
opinions | respect on this issue are split be- 
tween authorizing the immediate use of force 
and continuing to enforce the sanctions. There 
are, indeed, many sound arguments in favor 
of each option. 

No one іп this House belleves in appease- 
ment. All of us share the conviction that Sad- 
dam Hussein must remove his troops from Ku- 
wait. But as we debate the means by which 
this withdrawal is to be affected, | come back 
again and again to what | believe is an ines- 
capable fact—once we commit troops to com- 
bat in the Persian Gulf, there is no turning 
back to seek a peaceful, diplomatic resolution 
of this crisis. And because this is true, | be- 
lleve we must make every effort, take every 
extra step, toward a peaceful solution in the 
gulf. Have we exhausted those efforts? | think 
not. 


The decision to make war is an awesome 
one. | am moved by the words of Speaker 
Foley, who said that if a Member has any 
doubts about the wisdom of commiting our 
children to war, he or she should err on the 
side of peace. Though | am tempted by the 
desire we all share to remove Saddam Hus- 
sein from Kuwait by force of arms, | am not 
completely convinced that this is the path our 
Nation should follow. And so, | am supporting 
the Gephardt-Hamilton resolution to continue 
diplomatic efforts and the economic sanctions 
Imposed by the United Nations upon Iraq. 

Many of those Members who support au- 
thorization of the use of force іп the region 
have evoked the notion of a “New World 
Order" to justify their vote for war. |, too, have 
a vision of our world in the post-cold war era. 
| believe in the rule of international law, in the 
peaceful resolution of International conflicts, 
and in the vital importance of the United Na- 
tions for the preservation of peace. Many рео- 
ple feel that unless we go to war, international 
law will never govern the actions of nations, 
that the United Nations will never be an effec- 
tive Instrument of international! stability and 
peace. But | say to those Members, that the 
idea that we can enforce international law 
through peaceful means alone, without the 
horrors of war, is not a utoplan goal to be 
reached some day іп the future—that day is 
here, now. 

Saddam Hussein is a ruthless dictator, 
whose actions against his own people and the 

of Kuwait are infamous and reprehen- 
sible. | want him out of Kuwait as strongly as 
any other Member of this House. The time 
may come when this Nation must go to war to 
ensure the freedom of the Kuwalti people, and 
further the rule of law and the preservation of 
peace іп the region. But | belleve the time has 
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not yet come when we have no other option 
but the last, most horrible recourse of war. 
Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. Speaker, ! 


Mr. MICHEL and Mr. SoLARZ. | am also proud 
that my name appears on this most important 
legislation as an original cosponsor. 

My decision to vote to give President Bush 
the authority he may require to use armed 
force to evict Saddam Hussein from Kuwait is 
not taken lightly. None of us wants to send 
young men and women into battle. The fact 
that | have a nephew, Don Dornan Jr., serving 
on the U. S. S. Ranger as Naval flight officer, 
an AWACS controller, on an E2-C Hawkeye 
makes it even more difficult. And just let me 
say that everyone in my family is very proud 


But frankly | now see no other way to ac- 
goals in the gulf. Let us hope 
that after this vote today Hussein gets the 
ae ыл UO HUMAN forthwith, 

am not holding my breath. We seem 
an irrational man locked in 


this problem peacefully, without sacrificing our 
principles. If, however Saddam remains un- 
convinced in the face of a very real military 
threat and sanctions, then we must not shrink 
from our duty to Impose the will of the United 
Nations by force. If it comes to that | know our 
military personne! will do their duty with cour- 

and , and they will get the job 


pose this resolution do so because they be- 
lleve that sanctions are working and will con- 
tinue to squeeze Hussein, eventually driving 
him out of Kuwait. 

But there is absolutely no reason to believe 
that sanctions alone will be able to accomplish 
our objectives. Indeed, those advocating such 
а position cannot say with any certainty that 
the International coalition now arrayed against 
Iraq will be able to sustain sanctions. 

Will Germany, given Из costly obligations in 
the East, be willing to continue subsidizing 
those front line nations hurt by the embargo? 

Will Japan, which sees this as an American 
problem, not a Japanese one? As a recent ar- 
ticle іп the Wall Street Journal said: 

Japan's security has been assured by some- 
body else for so long that security is like air; 
there isn't any sense that someone has to 
pay for it. The U.S. would have to be in the 
Middle East anyway, some say, so why 
Should Japan pay the U.S. to act in the 
American interest? 

And will those front line countries of Turkey, 
Egypt, and so forth, be able to sustain the em- 
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bargo in the face of economic dislocations and 
mounting economic pressure? No one can 
say. 

But we can all be pretty sure that the longer 
the embargo is in place, the more porous it 
will become. As one of the former American 
hostages in Iraq told me just a couple of days 


leakage mbargo. 

In short, there is absolutely no reason to be- 
lieve that sanctions will become more effec- 
tive. In fact, it is likely sanctions will be less ef- 
fective; the Iraqis will surely find ways around 
them and will make economic adjustments to 
minimize their impact. 

If the threat of military annihilation combined 
with current policy—is not 
enough to convince Saddam Hussein of the 
error of this ways, what reason is there to be- 
lieve that sanctions alone will be successful? 
And how long are those of you advocating 
sanctions willing to give your policy time to 
work? One year? Five years? Ten years? And 
what if sanctions break down and Hussein be- 
comes stronger as a result? Will anyone want 
to use force then? 

Now let me turn to the question of the mo- 


mors Wed, the toe of Ice 


termined іп the gulf is whether there will be a 
minimum of political and economic order In 
International public life, or whether we will de- 
scend in Hobbes's war of all against all." 

Weigel also eloquently makes a point that | 
have been making, to wit, that voting either 
way involves unpleasant moral choices. 

There is no escape from moral responsibil- 
ity іп these matters. Those who urge а pro- 
portional and discriminate use of armed 
force against Saddam Hussein take on the 
moral responsibility for their action; which 
wil, tragically but certainly, inolude the 
killing of innocente. 


LM Ny pan and aor T 
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But it should also be understood that those 
who reject the use of military force, in the 
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case of Saddam Hussein, have not been ab- 
Solved from moral responsibility for what 
follows: which will, certainly, include the 
killing of innocents, and in large numbers. 

Indeed, | think this is a critically important 
point. For in Vietnam, the antiwar left got its 
way in the end and we all know what followed: 
the killing fields, reeducation camps, boat peo- 
ple, new economic zones, the Vietnamese 
gulag, the Bamboo Curtain, and so forth. Well 
over a million people lost their lives because 
the United States was driven out of Indochina 
by the American left. The antiwar crowd, 
which thought itself so morally superior, has 
never been held to account for the ghastly 
outcome of its policy. So | think it is important 
to point it out before we make these decisions 
that both positions have moral consequences. 
And | think history has shown that confronting 
evil early and decisively will, in the end, save 
more lives. This is the policy we should have 
used against Hitler. 

Which brings me to my next point, the com- 
parison of Hussein to Hitler. Some believe it is 
an accurate ‘comparison, others say it із ab- 
surd. Well, the answer really depends on 
which Hitler you are talking about. | happen to 
think it is a very accurate comparison of the 
Hitler of the midthirties. As Norman Podhoretz 
recently wrote: 

When Hitler occupied the Rhineland in 
1936, a moment which roughly corresponds to 
the invasion of Kuwait by Iraq, he had not 
yet attained to the level of evil Saddam Hus- 
sein has already reached in launching а 
pointless war against Iran that resulted in а 
million casualities, in using poison gas 
against his own Kurdish citizens, and in the 
grisly atrocities he has committed in Ku- 
wait. Nor was the Hitler of 1936 as powerful 
as he later became, which is why there is 
general agreement that he could have been 
stopped (and a larger war averted) by early 
resistance. 

Indeed, the comparison doesn't end there. 
The Ba'ath Party's leading ideolog, Michel 
Aflaq, who remained closely associated with 
the Iraqi regime until his death in 1989, was, 
according to one historian, "full of enthusiasm 
for Hitler" and other German Fascists. Indeed, 
Aflaq saw in Nazi Germany a model for his 
ideas of a synthesis between nationalism and 
socialism. 

The Hitlerian use of terror by Hussein to 
maintain control of the population has been 
well documented. Hussein personally con- 
ducted the war with Iran, much as Hitler took 
control of Germany's army in World War li. 
Hussein speaks of doomsday weapons that 
will “astonish our enemies and fascinate our 
friends,” much as Hitler held out hope that his 
scientists would develop such weapons to 
save the Third Reich. And both are willing to 
lay waste to their countries in service of their 

ia. 

When | was in Israel recently, | asked the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister and 
many other elected officials if they were put off 
in any way by the comparison of Hussein and 
Hitler. To a man they said absolutely not, that 
it was a valid comparison. 

l' give Eliot A. Cohen of Johns Hopkins 
University the last word on this. 

Unless we crush (Saddam Hussein) and bat- 
ter his war machine we will open the way to 
Schemes of Iraqi hegemony in the Arab world 
fed by vast financial resources, а surpris- 
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ingly sophisticated technological base, and 
absolute ruthlessness. The stakes are * * * 
the very nature of the world our children and 
grandchildren will inhabit. A world safe for 
Saddam Hussein is a world safe, ultimately, 
for nuclear, chemical, and biological warfare 
waged to feed or, in defensive desperation, to 
thwart the ambition of Saddam and his ilk. 
That world looms less than ten years ahead 
of us. The Hitler analogy may be overdone, 
but at the end of the day there is а good bit 
to be said for 16. 

Now | am sure most of my colleagues have 
received from some of the leftwing groups 
which have discovered a convergence of aims 
with Saddam Hussein these posters proclaim- 
ing "No Blood For Oil." Done in a sort of cross 
between Communist and Fascist art, the post- 
ers, as usual, ascribe the basest of motives 
for U.S. actions. Now 1 am not one of those 
who is going to come before you and claim 
that oil doesn't have a major role in this crisis, 
it clearly does. Oil is a vital national interest. 
But it is ludicrous to suggest that access to oil 
is any more vital to the United States than for 
other countries, especially Third World coun- 
tries. For if the advanced industrial economies 
of the West suffer from oil disruptions, the 
poor countries of the Third World will suffer as 
well, perhaps even more, resulting in more in- 
stability in many emerging democracies, and 
more poverty and death. Oil, as vulgar as it 
sounds, is a vital commodity. Even Jimmy 
Carter understood that, which is why he said 
the gulf was within "the vital interests of the 
United States" and that he would go to war to 
protect hostile powers from dominating that re- 
gion, the so-called Carter doctrine. 

But oil is not the only reason, or the most 
important reason, that we are engaged in the 
gulf. In my view the most compelling reason 
for our intervention is to contain aggression, 
and Hussein's aggression is of a particularly 
vicious variety. Now | know many of my col- 
leagues will make the case that aggression 
occurs all over the world without our interven- 
tion, for instance in Red China or the Baltics. 
Well | would reply that the United States can- 
not confront all aggression everywhere. But 
where we can confront aggression with ac- 
ceptable losses and while maintaining our 
principles, we should do so—if all else fails. In 
the case of the gulf, we are the only ones who 
can do the job. 

And as І said, Hussein is a particularly bru- 
tal man. Any doubts as to his brutality should 
have been dispelled with the Amnesty Inter- 
national report on the atrocities—no other 
word will do—committed in occupied Kuwait. 
Now many of my liberal colleagues have ex- 
pressed surprise that conservatives have em- 
braced the Amnesty International report be- 
cause we are often at odds with that group 
because of its Socialist sympathies. In this 
case, however, there is so much corroborating 
evidence and so many eyewitness accounts 
that the Amnesty report is really nothing more 
than a compilation of what we already know. 
That is the reason conservatives can feel 
comfortable with Amnesty's report. 

Having said that, the reports out of Kuwait 
are truly grisly. Hussein's torturers have 
learned their lessons well from the Soviets, 
the Cubans, the North Vietnamese, the Nazis, 
and the Rumanians. One of the thirty ex-hos- 
tages | recently spoke with said that he wit- 
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nessed an entire Kuwaiti family—a husband, 
wife, and three young children, the oldest only 
about 7 years old—executed by Iraqi soldiers 
for hiding a British citizen in their apartment. 
This type of atrocity has been repeated God 
only knows how often all over Kuwait. 

For Hussein's goal has been to destroy all 
traces of Kuwait and the Kuwaiti people. One 
of the first acts committed by Iraq after its con- 
quest of Kuwait was to destroy the docu- 
mentation of all Kuwaitis, the personnel files of 
the entire country, if you will. He then urged 
Iraqis to move into Kuwait in an effort to re- 
populate the country with Iraqis, thus truly 
making it the 19th Province of Iraq. This is а 
version of Hitler's policy of Lebensraum, or in- 
creasing the living space for Germans in the 
east. The Vietnamese have also attempted 
this in Cambodia. It is a policy which is, at its 
heart, genocidal. 

This should surprise no one. Saddam and 
the men he surrounds himself with have a his- 
tory of brutality that is truly extraordinary, even 
by the inflated standards of the 20th century. 
His inner circle consists of relatives and loyal- 
ists drawn from his hometown of Takrit. But 
they resemble a Mafia don and family more 
than a government. As one historian wrote: 

Iraq is run аз a private preserve of Saddam 
and his inner clique. He distributes wealth, 
assigning sectors to his family and other 
close associates to control and to milk. 

For example, those Scud missiles we are all 
concerned about were purchased by Husayn 
Kamil al-Majid, Saddam's son-in-law and the 
second most powerful man in Iraq, who pock- 
eted a $60 million commission on the deal. 
Dick Cheney eat your heart out. The Hussein 
mob has its hands in almost every business in 
Iraq and they live high as a result. In short, it 
is a gangster state. Why President George 
Bush has to address this thug as Excellency 
is I'll never know. Не is not a head of state, 
but a mass murderer. 

Let me close by saying that | pray force 
won't be necessary to evict Saddam Hussein 
from Kuwait. But if war does come, | know our 
fighting men and women will cover themselves 
in glory, and that we will be victorious in a fair- 
ly short time. 

Our cause is just. Our people are ready. 
The Nation is united. We are the only ones 
who can do the job. | know we will not fail. 

It is always easy to vote against a resolution 
like this and lay claim to the title of peace- 
maker. But that would be a phony peace, and 
for future victims of Saddam Hussein it would 
be the peace of the grave. |, therefore, urge 
all my colleagues to support the Solarz-Michel 
resolution. 

Mr. SWETT. Mr. Speaker, | stand before 
you today faced with the decision of whether 
or not | should vote in support of a resolution 
which authorizes the President, if necessary, 
to use force to end lraq's occupation of Ku- 
wait. 

The crisis in the Persian Gulf is a deadly 
and explosive situation. Clearly, there is an 
enormous amount at stake. Already, two New 
Hampshire servicemen have given up their 
lives to this cause. 

Air Force Capt. Michael Chinburg, 26, of 
Durham was killed on Jan. 8, 1991, when the 
fighter jet he was piloting crashed in Saudi 
Arabia. Captain Chinburg served heroically 
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with the 388th Tactical Fighter Wing of the Air 
Force. He was a 1982 graduate of Oyster 
River High School. 

Marine Capt. Gary Dillion, 29, of Concord 
died on Oct. 8, 1990, when his helicopter 
crashed in the Saudi Arabian desert during a 
night mission. Captain Dillion was a 1978 
graduate of Concord High School. 

It is important to their memory that we act 
with courage and conviction when facing the 
crisis before us. 

As a new Member of Congress, | am being 
asked to help clean up a mess that was at 
least partially created by the past failure of 
U.S. foreign policy to deal in a timely and mor- 
ally correct fashion with the terrorist regime of 
Saddam Hussein. 

Because of our pri tion with the 
power of Iran in the Persian Gulf, American 
foreign policymakers turned a blind eye to 
Iraq's atrocious record on human rights and its 
support of terrorism against United States citi- 
zens. Instead of imposing economic sanctions 
on Iraq for its senseless and brutal use of ter- 
ror, the country was removed from the list of 
terrorist nations and soon became the second 
largest importer of United States grain prod- 
ucts. 

When ап Iraqi plane fired a missile at а 
United States warship in 1987, killing 34 
American seamen, administration policy- 
makers accepted a half-hearted apology from 
Iraqi diplomats in order to maintain good rela- 
tions between our countries. 

Even 2 years ago, when Saddam Hussein 

used poison gas to kill 5,000 of his own peo- 
ple, the administration was not courageous 
enough to initiate economic sanctions against 
Iraq. 
The failure to develop and implement an ag- 
gressive national energy policy has left us far 
too dependent on oil fields in the Middle East. 
Instead of encouraging the use of renewable 
and alternative energy sources—such as co- 
generation and solar power—we have sat by 
idly, importing more and more foreign oil over 
the past decade. 
If, during that time, we had invested even a 
fraction of what we are now spending on Op- 
eration Desert Shield into research and devel- 
opment of alternative energies, our increased 
energy independence would have made us 
considerably stronger. 

Even today, 2 years into the current admin- 
istration and 5 months after the brutal and 
bloody Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, the Depart- 
ment of Energy still has no formal energy pol- 
icy. | stand before you, Mr. Speaker, 4 days 
before the January 15 deadline is due to ex- 
pire, as an angry witness to the administra- 
tion’s failure to develop a framework for en- 
couraging our Nation’s independence from for- 
eign oil. 

Other Members of this House—some of 
whom have served in this body since before | 
was born—have said this is the most difficult 
vote they have had to cast in their entire con- 
gressional careers. It is even more difficult for 
me, being my first substantive vote and com- 
ing little more than a week after | was sworn 
in as a Member of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, | have listened long and hard 
to the impassioned arguments made by my 
colleagues on both sides of the issues and 
have reflected on the feelings of my constitu- 
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ents in New Hampshire, many of whom have 
contacted me during the last 2 weeks. After 
truly anguished reflection, | have decided that 
only by authorizing the President to use force, 
if that becomes necessary, can we accomplish 
the vital and just objectives and achieve ob- 
servance of the U.N. Security Council's resolu- 
tions in the Persian Gulf. 

At this time in history, we are witnessing the 
birth of a new world order, where differences 
will be settled on diplomatic and economic 
playing fields, rather than on battlefields, and 
where the will of the people and the rule of 
law will be supreme. 

Sadly, as the current crisis shows, some 
countries, like Iraq, are not willing to let diplo- 
macy resolve disputes. Iraq seems incapable 
of understanding or responding to anything but 
the credible threat of force. 

Mr. Speaker, | am voting for the Solarz- 
Michel resolution, not to give the President the 
marching orders for war, but to strengthen his 
negotiating hand. | am not voting for war, | am 
voting for a chance at a lasting peace. | im- 
plore the President to use the powers granted 
in the Solarz-Michel resolution with caution 
and great care. 

| remind the President that he should not 
use force until the United States has first ex- 
hausted all appropriate peaceful diplomatic 
means to gain Iraq's compliance with the U.N. 
Security Council resolutions. 

But while | urge the President to use re- 
straint, | also firmly believe that the stakes are 
too high to sit by idly while Iraq thumbs its 
nose at the entire world and commits further 
atrocities against the people of Kuwait. Sad- 
dam Hussein should not doubt that we are 
united and committed to seeing his uncondi- 
tional withdrawal from Kuwait. 

Mr. Speaker, it is better that we stand with 
the President now in the face of Saddam Hus- 
sein's act of naked aggression, than to wait a 
year or two to authorize the use of force. If we 
wait, Iraq will continue to increase its stockpile 
of chemical and biological weapons. 

Saddam Hussein will also continue his re- 
lentless pursuit of nuclear capability. We have 
learned from watching Saddam Hussein that 
once he has a weapon, he will use it. As he 
has demonstrated so often in the past, he will 
not let compassion for his fellow man get in 
the way. 

Mr. Speaker, the choice is a difficult one for 
all of us, but at this time, | believe it is the 
right one. | urge my colleagues to join in sup- 
port of the Solarz-Michel resolution. 

Mr. WEBER. Mr. Speaker, while we hope 
for a peaceful resolution to the Persian Gulf 
crisis, we must prepare for the threat of war. 
And if it comes to war, we must know that we 
fight for a just cause. 

Saddam Hussein's August 2 invasion of Ku- 
wait the Middle East. The horrible 
depredation of the Kuwaiti people is already 
fact. However, Saddam's unprovoked aggres- 
sion, his willingness to use chemical weapons, 
and his potential nuclear arsenal have jeop- 
ardized the security of the region and the rest 
of the world. Preserving the supply of oil or re- 
Storing the Kuwaiti monarchy are not sufficient 
reasons to get involved in a conflict, but by his 
behavior and intransigence in relinquishing 
Kuwait, Saddam has brutally given us the 
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choice of stopping him now, or facing a 
stronger and more defiant challenge later. 

Some have argued that the burden the Unit- 
ed States is carrying is disproportionate to the 
burden on our allies. Of course we must work 
relentlessly to get all the support we can from 
our allies. The decision to go to war cannot, 
legitimately or morally, be based on econom- 
ics or rest on the contribution of a particular 
ally. Either this war is justified or not. 

The ultimate reason war would be nec- 
essary and morally justified is to stop 
Saddam's brutal aggression and eliminate the 
threat he poses. History shows the terrible 
cost of appeasing those bent on aggression, 
and we have seen Saddam's reckless dis- 
regard for international law and world senti- 
ment. 

The conclusion is obvious: Something must 
be done to stop Saddam's aggression and re- 
store stability. Right now, we have the means 
to achieve this. The coalition, while not per- 
fect, is determined and prepared to do what it 
needs to do to carry out U.N. resolutions. We 
pray that this can be done through peaceful 
means, but it is important that we not tie the 
hands of the President. He needs to have all 
options available to him. Most importantly, he 
needs the prayers and support of the Con- 
gress and the American people. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 250, nays 
183, not voting 2, as follows: 


(Roll No. 9] 

YEAS—250 
Ackerman Burton Dornan (CA) 
Allard Byron Dreier 
Anderson Callahan Duncan 
Andrews (TX) Camp Edwards (OK) 
Archer Campbell (CA) Edwards (TX) 
Armey Campbell (CO) Emerson 
Aspin Carper Engel 
Bacchus Chandler Erdreich 
Baker Chapman Fascell 
Ballenger Clement Fawell 
Barnard Clinger Fields 
Barrett Coble Fish 
Bartlett Coleman (MO) Franks (CT) 
Barton Combest 
Bateman Condit Gallegly 
Bentley Cooper Gallo 
Bereuter Coughlin Gekas 
Berman Cox (CA) Geren 
Bevill Cramer Gilchrest 
Bilbray Crane Gillmor 
Bilirakis Cunningham Gilman 
Bliley Dannemeyer Gingrich 
Boehlert Darden Glickman 
Boehner Davis Goodling 
Borski de la Garza Gordon 
Brewster DeLay Goss 
Brooks Derrick Gradison 
Broomfield Dickinson Grandy 
Browder Dingell Green 
Bunning Doolittle Gunderson 


Holloway 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Inhofe 
Ireland 
James 
Johnson (CT) 
Jones (GA) 
Jones (NC) 


McCandless 


McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
McNulty 
Meyers 

Michel 

Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Molinari 
МоПоһап 


Jenkins 


Johnston 


Thomas (CA) 


McCloskey 
McDermott 
McHugh 
Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
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Oberstar Rose Studds 
Obey Roybal Swift 
Olin Russo Synar 
Owens (NY) Sabo Taylor (MS) 
Owens (UT) Sanders Torres 
Panetta Sangmeister Towns 
Payne (NJ) Savage Traficant 
Pease Sawyer Traxler 
Pelosi Scheuer Unsoeld 
Penny Schroeder Vento 
Perkins Schumer Visclosky 
Peterson (FL) Serrano Washington 
Peterson (MN) Sharp Waters 
Pickle Sikorski Waxman 
Poshard Skaggs Weiss 
Price Slaughter (NY) Wheat 
Rangel Smith (FL) Williams 
Reed Smith (IA) Wise 
Richardson Staggers Wolpe 
Riggs Stallings Wyden 
Roe Stark Yates 
Roemer Stokes Yatron 

NOT VOTING—2 
Dymally Udall 
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So the joint resolution was passed. 

Тһе result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

А motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, because 
of medical reasons, I was unable to par- 
ticipate in the debate regarding the 
Persian Gulf crisis. 

If I were present, I would have voted 
in the following way: “Үев” on Ben- 
nett-Dubin; “Үев” on Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt; and No“ on Solarz-Michel. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked to proceed for 1 minute so that I 
might inquire of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader how he perceives the pro- 
gram to be in the coming week, or be- 
fore the 23d when we are formally in 
session. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding to me. 

Our intention is to stay in session 
now for а few more moments. We be- 
lieve the Senate resolution, which we 
believe is worded exactly as our resolu- 
tion is worded, wil be coming here 
soon. We have to stay in session until 
that happens. We will have special or- 
ders until that happens. 

When that happens, we will then ad- 
journ until Monday noon and we will 
be in session each day next week in pro 
forma sessions meeting at noon each 
day. 

Members will not expect there to be 
votes next week. I have no plans for 
bills or votes, but we felt that it was 
important that the Congress stay in 
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pro forma session each day of next 
week. 

The message from the Senate will be 
coming in a few moments. 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes, and that, of 
course, will tell us for all practical pur- 
poses that the Senate will substitute 
the language of the House bill, which 
then will not require it coming back to 
this body. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. That is correct. We 
expect no further action here. 

Mr. MICHEL. So that we expect no 
further action today here. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. That is right. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, might I 
inquire further of the distinguished 
majority leader, I do not know that we 
made it all that clear for next week 
with the pro forma sessions during the 
course of the week. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, again the ses- 
sions next week are pro forma sessions, 
no votes, pro forma sessions each day 
at noon. 

Mr. MICHEL. And Mr. Speaker, may 
I have the liberty to convey our con- 
servation that we might very well just 
have pro forma sessions up until the 
23d? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has had 
discussions with the majority leader 
and with the Republican leader. Mem- 
bers should be advised that the prob- 
ability is that votes will not occur, but 
that the House will be in session each 
day between now and the regular ses- 
sion January 23, beginning with each 
day next week, as the majority leader 
has announced. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I just 
wanted to ask the majority leader, 
Since we obviously are entering un- 
chartered waters, can Members gen- 
erally assume that if for some reason 
we do have to have votes, this being an 
unknown time, that Members would 
get say 24 hours’ notice or some kind of 
minimum notice, particularly on the 
west coast, in order to get back in 
time. I just raise that issue since we do 
not really know what may happen. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, if there is a need 
to be here, we will give Members 24 
hours’ notice so that they can know 
when to be here. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman. If there 
are no other questions, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include therein extraneous 
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material on the Solarz-Michel joint 
resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to 
announce that in accordance with the 
announcement of the leadership, we 
will be meeting on each day, Monday 
through Friday, except on January 21, 
which is the anniversary of the birth- 
day of Dr. Martin Luther King, which 
is & Federal holiday, on which day the 
House will not be in session. 

The Chair will receive а limited num- 
ber of 1-minute requests. 


——— 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. If there are no re- 
quests, the Chair declares the House in 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 56 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess 

‚ Subject to the call of the Chair. 
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AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 4 
o'clock and 22 minutes p.m. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate has passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 77. Joint resolution to authorize 
the use of U.S. Armed Forces pursuant to 
U.N. Security Council Resolution 678. 

A message also announced that the 
Senate has passed a joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 

S.J. Res. 2. Joint resolution to authorize 
the use of U.S. Armed Forces pursuant to 
U.N. Security Council Resolution 678. 

The message also announced that, 
pursuant to Public Law 85-874, the 
Chair, as President of the Senate, ap- 
points Mr. HATFIELD, to the Board of 
Trustees of the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
бег for the Performing Acts. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
REPUBLICAN LEADER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before 
the House the following communica- 
tion from the Republican leader: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, January 11, 1991. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Section 

400DD(e)(2)(B), Public Law 100-494, I hereby 
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appoint the gentleman from California, Mr. 
Lewis, to serve as a member of the United 
States Alternative Fuels Council. 
Sincerely yours, 
BOB MICHEL, 
Republican Leader. 


REAPPOINTMENT OF MEMBER TO 
U.S. ALTERNATIVE FUELS COUN- 
CIL 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 4 of Public Law 100- 
494, the Chair reappoints to the U.S. 
Alternative Fuels Council on the part 
of the House the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 


. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled а joint resolution 
of the House of the following title, 
which was thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 77. Joint resolution to authorize 
the use of U.S. Armed Forces pursuant to 
U.N. Security Council Resolution 678. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Тһе motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o'clock and 24 minutes p.m.) 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, January 14, 1991, 
at 12 noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

294. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
copy of D.C. act 8-228, "D.C. Emergency 
Overnight Shelter Amendment Act of 1990," 
and report, pursuant to D.C. Code, Section 1- 
233(c)(1); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

295. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
сору of D.C. act 8-289, Assault Weapon Man- 
ufacturing Strict Liability Act of 1990," and 
report, pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1- 
233(c)(1); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

296. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
copy of D.C. act 8-279 “District of Columbia 
Uniform Disclaimer of Property Interests 
Act of 1990," and report, pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

297. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting & 
copy of D.C. act 8-281, “District of Columbia 
Fire Prevention Code Outdoor Grill Safety 
Amendment Act of 1990," and report, pursu- 
ant to D.C. Code, Section 1-233(c)(1); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

298. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
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copy of D.C. act 8-277. Advisory Neighbor- 
hood Commission Amendment Act of 1990," 
and report, pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1- 
233(c)(1); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

299. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. act 8-266, Task Force оп Hun- 
ger Act of 1990,” and report, pursuant to D.C. 
Code Section 1-233(0)(1); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

300. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. act 8-280, “Uniform Law on No- 
tarial Act of 1990," and report, pursuant to 
D.C. Code, section 1-233(0)(1); to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

301. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
сору of D.C. act 8-278, Smoking Regulation 
Amendment Act of 1990," and report, pursu- 
ant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

302. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
copy of D.C. act 8-268, “D.C. Family Support 
Act Federal Conformity Amendment Act of 
1990," and report, pursuant to D.C. Code, sec- 
tion 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

303. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. act 8-298, General Obligation 
Bond Act of 1990," and report, pursuant to 
D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

304. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbía, transmitting а 
copy of D.C. act 8-299, “Medicare Cata- 
strophic Coverage Repeal Minimum Guide- 
lines Temporary Act of 1990," and report, 
pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

305. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
сору of D.C. act 8-262, Washington Conven- 
tion Center Management Act of 1979 Amend- 
ment Act of 1990," and report, pursuant to 
D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbía. 

306. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
сору of D.C. act 8-263, Child Abuse and Ne- 
glect Amendment Act of 1990," and report, 
pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(0)(1); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

307. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
copy of D.C. act 8-292, Paramount Baptist 
Church Equitable Tax Relief Act of 1990," 
and report, pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1- 
233(с)(1); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

308. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
copy of D.C. act 8-291, “Petworth Methodist 
Church Equitable Real Property Tax Relief 
Act of 1990," and report, pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 1-233(0)(1); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

309. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
copy of D.C. act 8-293, "Jerusalem Baptist 
Church Equitable Real Property Tax Relief 
Act of 1990," and report, pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

310. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
сору of D.C. act 8-294. Episcopal Church 
Home Equitable Real Property Tax Relief 
Act of 1990," and report, pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
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311. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. act 8-295, Mount Ephriam Bap- 
tist Church, Іпс., Equitable Real Property 
Tax Relief Act of 1990," and report, pursuant 
to D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

312. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
сору of D.C. act 8-296, “Closing of a Public 
Alley in Square 67, S.O. 88-309, Act of 1990,” 
and report, pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1- 
233(c)(1); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

813. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
сору of D.C. act 8-297, Closing of a Public 
Alley in Square 76, S.O. 89-46, Act of 1990," 
and report, pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1- 
233(c)(1); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

314. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
copy of D.C. act 8-283, "Paper and Paper 
Products Recycling Incentive Amendment 
Act of 1990," and report, pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

315. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. act 8-284, "Real Estate Trans- 
action Amendment Act of 1990," and report, 
pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

316. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
copy of D.C. act 8-261, "D.C. Workers' Com- 
pensation Equity Amendment Act of 1990," 
and report, pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1- 
233(c)(1); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

317. A letter from the Chairman, Council of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
copy of D.C. act 8-282, "Real Property Im- 
provements and Construction Tax Amend- 
ment Act of 1990," and report, pursuant to 
D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

318. A letter from the Chairman, Harry S. 
Truman Scholarship Foundation, transmit- 
ting the annual report for 1990, pursuant to 
20 U.S.C. 2012(b); to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

319. A letter from the Acting Director, De- 
fense Security Assistance Agency, transmit- 
ting by direction of the President a report 
that on January 4, 1990, at approximately 3 
p.m., & United States UH-1H helicopter came 
under groundfire as it exited the landing 
lane at Canton Y Caserio San Francisco, El 
Salvador; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

320. A letter from the Chairman, Farm 
Credit Administration, transmitting the an- 
nual report under the Federal Managers' Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1990, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

821. A letter from the Deputy Director, 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, 
transmitting the annual report under the 
Federal Managers' Financial Integrity Act 
for fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

322. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Endowment for the Arts, transmitting the 
annual report under the Federal Managers’ 
Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1990, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

823. A letter from the President, Overseas 
Private Investment Corp., transmitting the 
annual report under the Federal Managers' 
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Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1990, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512 (c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

324. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the annual report under 
the Federal Managers' Financial Integrity 
Act for fiscal year 1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


[Omitted from the Record of January 11, 1991] 


By Mr. WHEAT (for himself, Mr. CAL- 
LAHAN, and Mr. GEPHARDT): 

H.R. 520. A bill to encourage States to es- 
tablish parents as teachers programs; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

[Introduced January 12, 1991] 


By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.R. 521. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to carry out a highway 
project to construct Appalachian highway 
corridor X from Appalachian highway cor- 
ridor V near Fulton, MS, to Interstate route 
59 at Birmingham, AL; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. ESPY (for himself and Mr. EM- 
ERSON): 

H.R. 522. A bill to transfer the personal 
property of the Lower Mississippi Delta De- 
velopment Commission to the Lower Mis- 
sissippi Delta Development Center and to au- 
thorize appropriations for the center; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. VOLKMER (for himself, Mr. 
ENGLISH, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. STAL- 
LINGS, Mr. MORRISON of Washington, 
and Mr. JONTZ): 

H.R. 523. A bill to provide for the calcula- 
tion of certain wheat deficiency payments on 
a calendar year basis; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MICHEL (for himself, Mr. So- 
LARZ, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. BROOMFIELD, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. ASPIN, Mr. 
DICKINSON, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. ACKER- 
MAN, Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma, Mr. 
BERMAN, Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. LEVINE 
of California, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
McCurpy, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. SKELTON, 
Mr. НҮрЕ, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. LEACH 
of Iowa, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. LEWIS of 
California, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. KYL, 
Mr. LAUGHLIN, Mr. DORNAN of Califor- 
nia, Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland, Мг. 
VOLKMER, Mr. LANTOS, Mrs. LLOYD, 
Mr. MCEWEN and Mr. BLAZ): 

H.J. Res. 77. Joint resolution to authorize 
the use of U.S. Armed Forces pursuant to 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 
678; considered and passed. 

By Mr. BENNETT (for himself, Mr. 
DURBIN, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. STARK, 
Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. TOWNS, Mrs. 
BOXER, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. 
SANGMEISTER, Mr. EVANS, Mr. BoU- 
CHER, Мг. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. 
McHuGH, Ms. SLAUGHTER of New 
York, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. TRAXLER, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. 
COSTELLO, Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. RANGEL, 
Mr. YATES, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. NAGLE, 
Mr. SABO, Mr. GEJDENSON, Ms. КАР- 
TUR, Mr. UDALL, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. MFUME, 
Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. POSHARD, Mr. 
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LEWIS cf Georgia, Mr. PEASE, Mr. 
WYDEN, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. MARKEY, 
Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois, Mr. TORRES, 
Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY, Mr. ROE, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
DEFAZIO, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. FAZIO, Mr. 
JONTZ, Mr. OLIN, Mr. DORGAN of 
North Dakota, Mr. BROWN of Califor- 
nia, Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. NEAL of 
North Carolina, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
WOLPE, Мг. COYNE, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. 
FRANK of Massachusetts, Мг. FOGLI- 
ETTA, Mr. OWENS of Utah, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. NEAL 
of Massachusetts, Мг. SCHEUER, Mrs. 
LowEY of New York, Mr. MAVROULES, 
Mr. PERKINS, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mrs. 
MINK, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. PAYNE of 
New Jersey, Mr. Espy, Mr. BEILEN- 
SON, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. BACCHUS, 
Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. 
WASHINGTON, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. REED, 
Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. Russo, and Mr. AN- 
DREWS of New Jersey): 

H. Con. Res. 32. Concurrent Resolution to 
express the sense of Congress that Congress 
must approve any offensive military action 
against Iraq; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. GEPHARDT (for himself and 
Mr. HAMILTON): 

H. Con. Res. 33. Concurrent resolution re- 
garding United States policy to reverse 
Iraq's occupation of Kuwait; considered and 
not agreed to. 

By Mr. HUCKABY: 

H. Con. Res. 34. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President should develop a plan for increased 
financial contributions by nations allied 
with the United States which benefit from 
the commitment of United States military 
forces in the Persian Gulf; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MCEWEN: 

H. Res. 31. Resolution to provide that the 
new franking requirements and procedures, 
as they pertain to the House of Representa- 
tives, be suspended pending the completion 
of a study and report thereon; jointly, to the 
Committee on House Administration and 
Rules. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 2: Mr. FoRD of Michigan, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. GAYDOS, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. MILLER 
of California, Mr. HAYES of Illinois, Mr. 
OWENS of New York, Mr. SAWYER, Mr. ACKER- 
MAN, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. AUCOIN, 
Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BERMAN, 
Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. BONIOR, Mrs. BOXER, Mr. 
BROWN, Mr. BRUCE, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. CAMP- 
BELL of California, Mr. CARPER, Mr. COLEMAN 
of Texas, Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois, Mrs. CoL- 
LINS of Michigan, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. DAVIS, 
Mr. DEFAZIO, Ms. DELAURO, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. DowNEY, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. DWYER of New 
Jersey, Mr. DYMALLY, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. ESPY, 
Mr. EVANS, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. FAZIO, Mr. FEI- 
GHAN, Mr. FISH, Mr. FLAKE, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Mr. FORD of Tennessee, Mr. FRANK of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. FROST, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
GEPHARDT, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. 
GRAY, Mr. GREEN of New York, Mr. GUARINI, 
Mr. HERTEL, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. 
HOYER, Mr. JEFFERSON, Mr. JONTZ, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. 
KOLTER, Mr. KOPETSKI, Мг. KOSTMAYER, Mr. 
LANTOS, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. LEVINE 
of California, Mr. LEVIN of Michigan, Mr. 
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LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. MANTON, Mr. MARKEY, 
Mr. MARTIN, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY, Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. MCGRATH, 
Mr. МсНоон, Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. MINETA, 
Mrs. MINK, Ms. MOLINARI, Mr. Moopy, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. NEAL of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. PAYNE of New 
Jersey, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. POSHARD, Mr. RA- 
HALL, Mr. REED, Mr. ROE, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. 
SABO, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. 
SHAYS, Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, Ms. SNOWE, Mr. So- 
LARZ, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. STUDDS, Mr. SWETT, 
Mr. SwiFT, Mr. TORRES, Mr. Towns, Mr. 
UDALL, Mrs. UNSOELD, Ms. WATERS, Mr. WAX- 
MAN, Mr. WEISS, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. WILSON, Mr. 
WISE, Mr. WOLPE, Mr. YATES, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr, PERKINS, and 
Mr. DIXON. 

H.R. 5: Mr. FoRD of Michigan, Mr. DINGELL, 
Mr. RoE, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mr. ANNUNZIO, 
Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. ASPIN, Mr. AUCOIN, Mr. 
BACCHUS, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. BONIOR, Mrs. 
BOXER, Mr. BROWN, Mr. CAMPBELL of Colo- 
rado, Mr. CARPER, Mr. CARR, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Michigan, Mr. CONDIT, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. 
COSTELLO, Mr. COYNE, Mr. Davis, Mr. 
DEFAZIO, Mr. DELLUMS, Мг. Dicks, Mr. Don- 
NELLY, Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota, Mr. 
DOWNEY, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. DYMALLY, Mr. 
ENGEL, Mr, Espy, Mr. EVANS, Mr. FASCELL, 
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Mr. FAzIo, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. FLAKE, Mr. FOG- 
LIETTA, Mr. FORD of Tennessee, Mr. FRANK of 
Massachusetts, Mr. FROST, Mr. GEJDENSON, 
Mr. GILMAN, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. GONZALEZ, 
Mr. GUARINI, Mr. НАҮЕВ of Illinois, Mr. 
HERTEL, Mr. HOAGLAND, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, 
Мг. HORTON, Mr. HOYER, Mr. JEFFERSON, Mr. 
JONTZ, Mr. KANJORSKI, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
KLECZKA, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. 
LANTOS, Mr. LEHMAN of California, Mr. LE- 
VINE of California, Mr. LIPINSKI, Ms. LONG, 
Mrs. LowEY of New York, Mr. MANTON, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. MAVROULES, Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY, Мг. MCDERMOTT, Mr. MCHUGH, 
Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. MFUME, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. MINETA, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
MOAKLEY, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
MRAZEK, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. NAGLE, Ms. 
ОАКАН, Мг. OBERSTAR, Mr. OBEY, Mr. OWENS 
of New York, Mr. OWENS of Utah, Mr. 
PALLONE, Mr. PEASE, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. PENNY, 
Mr. PERKINS, Mr. POSHARD, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
ROYBAL, Mr. Russo, Mr. SABO, Mr. SAVAGE, 
Мг. SCHEUER, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. SCHUMER, 
Mr. SERRANO, Mr. SKAGGS, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. 
SLATTERY, Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York, Mr. 
SMITH of Florida, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. STARK, 
Mr. STOKES, Mr. STUDDS, Mr. TORRES, Mr. 
TORRICELLI, Mr. TOWNS, Mr, TRAFICANT, Mr. 
TRAXLER, Мг. VENTO, Mr. VISCLOSKY, Mr. 
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WEISS, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. WIL- 
SON, Mr. WisE, Mr. WOLPE, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. 
MATSUI, and Mr. SWIFT. 

Н.Н. 233: Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. JONTZ. 

H.R. 290: Mr. MILLER of California, Mrs. 
Lowey of New York, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. BRUCE, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. WISE, Mr. Јохт2, Mr. MUR- 
THA, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. OWENS of Utah, Mr. 
SERRANO, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. COLEMAN of 
Texas, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. DURBIN, and Mr. 
POSHARD. 

H.R. 292: Mr. SERRANO and Mr. FROST. 

Н.В. 317: Mr. REGULA, Mr. LIPINSKI, 
POSHARD, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. RANGEL, 
NOWAK, and Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado. 

H.R. 346: Ms. DELAURO, Mr. WILSON, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. MILLER of Washington, and Mr. 
CHAPMAN, 

H.R. 426: Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. GIBBONS, 
HEFLEY, Mr. HORTON, Mr. JAMES, 
MACHTLEY, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. RANGEL, 
ROS-LEHTINEN, and Mr. WILSON. 

Н.Н. 469: Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. BACCHUS, Мг. 
PAXON, Мг. STOKES, Mr. МсСуврү, Mr. LA- 
FALCE, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. LEWIS of 
California, Мг. OXLEY, Mr. LOWERY of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado, Mr. SMITH 
of Florida, Mr. Goss, and Mr. WILSON. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Ms. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


SADDAM HUSSEIN: A HEAVY HIT- 
TER IN THE TERRORIST BIG 
LEAGUES 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 12, 1991 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, our Gov- 
ernment recently announced that it has evi- 
dence that terrorists supported by Iraq are 
planning attacks against United States inter- 
ests around the world should the coalition use 
the military option to liberate Iraq. 

1 commend the administration for having 
taken seriously Saddam Hussein's initial 
threats to use terrorism against the United 
States, both here in this country, as well as 
overseas. | urge the President to continue to 
upgrade our Nation’s antiterrorism capabilities. 
While | am unaware of any Ігаді-раскед terror- 
ist operations here in the United States, we 
should be well prepared for possible terrorist 
activities here. Iraq's past and present involve- 
ment in terrorism around the world, however, 
is well documented and reveals yet another 
facet of that dictator's strategy for intimidating 
our country. 

In the past, Saddam Hussein has employed, 
supported, and trained international terrorist 
groups to include elements within the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization [PLO], and 
other groups which advocated armed struggle 
against Israel and the West. The Hussein gov- 
ernment has maintained ties with the radical 
Abu Nidal Organization, and its chief, Sabri Al- 
Banna, who is responsible for the Rome and 
Vienna airport massacres and a bloody attack 
on an Istanbul synagogue. The Iraqi Govern- 
ment also supported the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine-Special Command, and 
the 15 May Organization which was respon- 
sible for the bombing of a Pan Am flight in 
1982. 

Iraq reduced its terrorist activities during the 
1980 to 1988 Iran-Iraq war, as part of an effort 
to improve relations with the West, but quickly 
returned to s terrorist activities in 
1990. Prior to the August 2 invasion of Kuwait, 
the Iraqi leader invited various terrorist groups 
to return to Iraq. Elements of the Abu Nidal 
Organization, and the PLO, headed by Abul 
Abbas, are located in Baghdad. The Abbas or- 
ganization seized the cruise ship Achille 
Lauro, and recently raided Israel's coast. Abul 
Abbas recently announced: "If America at- 
tacks Iraq, we will fight with our Iraqi brothers 
in our own way." Another infamous terrorist, 
Abu Ibrahim, is a recognized Palestinian ex- 
plosives expert who lives in Baghdad. In addi- 
tion, the notorious international terrorist, Car- 
los, known as "The Jackal", is reportedly back 
on Saddam Hussein's payroll. Saddam Hus- 
sein is back in the terrorist big leagues and 
has assembled a formidable lineup of heavy 
hitters for his team. 


Given Saddam Hussein's part and current 
support of international terrorism, | am not sur- 
prised that our Government has detected the 
movements of lraqi-backed terrorists. | am 
confident that the administration is doing ev- 
erything possible to enhance security both in 
the United States and at our diplomatic mis- 
sions overseas. Should the Iraqi leader 
unleash his legions of terrorists, he will pay a 
high price and should not forget what hap- 
pened in Tripoli, Libya, in April 1986. 

| want to share with my colleagues more 
background information from the Department 
of State concerning Saddam Hussein's sup- 
port for international terrorism. 

[From the U.S. Department of State 
Dispatch, Nov. 5, 1990] 
IRAQ'S SUPPORT FOR TERRORISTS 


Saddam Hussein has called for a jihad or 
"holy war" against those who support the 
UN condemnation of Iraq. On September 13, 
in response to President Bush's statement 
that he would hold Iraq responsible for ter- 
rorist attacks against the United States, the 
Iragi Foreign Ministry warned that the US 
military presence in the Persian Gulf would 
"draw а natural reaction from the Arab and 
Islamic masses." Earlier, Iraqi Foreign Min- 
ister Tariq Aziz had said that Baghdad is 
under no moral obligation to refrain from 
terrorism if threatened by the French, Brit- 
ish, or US governments. 

Iraq has а worldwide network available to 
support terrorist operations. In the past, 
Baghdad has used civilian and military intel- 
ligence officers, diplomatic facilities, Iraqi 
Airways offices, and Iraqi cultural centers to 
support its own operations, as well as those 
of non-Iraqi groups, primarily against its re- 
gional rivals, Iran and Syria, and Iraqi dis- 
sident targets. Baghdad also offers its sup- 
port to Palestinian terrorist groups. Many of 
these groups say they are willing to support 
Iraq by mounting terrorist attacks against 
Western, Israeli, and moderate Arab facili- 
ties and personnel. 

Several hundred civilians—mostly from 
the United States, Western Europe, and 
Japan—have been dispersed to strategic loca- 
tions throughout Iraq, and thousands of 
other civilians have been denied permission 
to leave the country. Some of those who 
have left Kuwait and Iraq report that they 
were forcibly removed from their homes and 
separated from their families. 

STATE SPONSORED TERRORISM 


Iraq’s record shows that it regards terror- 
ism as a legitimate means of striking its en- 
emies, both foreign and domestic. During the 
1970s, Baghdad gave logistical support to ele- 
ments within the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization (PLO) as well as to other groups 
which advocated armed struggle against Is- 
rael and the West. Baghdad has hosted ele- 
ments of the PLO’s security organization 
(Fatah), including Abdullah al-Hamid Labib 
(Colonel Hawari) who was linked to a wave of 
bomb attacks throughout Europe in the 
1980s. In 1988, he was convicted in absentia by 
a French court for his part in assembling an 
arms cache in Paris. 

Saddam Hussein has for years used acts of 
terrorism against political opponents of his 


regime. Baghdad sponsored three assassina- 
tions of exiled Iraqi dissidents, in the UK, 
Sudan, and Norway. 

Iraq hosts dissident organizations which 
use terrorism against the governments of 
Syria and Iran, using these ties to increase 
pressure on his rivals during periods of in- 
creased tension. In late 1980, six Syrian dis- 
sident organizations operating out of Iraq 
formed the Syrian National Salvation Front 
which advocates the use of armed struggle 
against the Assad regime. The most promi- 
nent group within the Syrian National Sal- 
vation Front is the militant Muslin Brother- 
hood, which maintains armed cells inside 
Syria and reportedly attacked its diplomats 
overseas in 1989 and again in Brussels in 
early 1990. Iraq openly supports the 
Mojahedin-e Khalq, the Iranian dissident 
group most closely associated with terror- 
ism, and supplies its national liberation 
army with weapons. 

Iraq has historical ties to radical Palestin- 
ian groups, including the Abu Nidal Organi- 
zation (ANO), and splinter factions of George 
Habbash's Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine (PFLP), such as the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine-Special 
Command (PLFP-SC) and the 15 May Organi- 
zation led by master bombmaker Abu 
Tbrahim. The 15 May group was responsible 
for a number of attacks, including the bomb- 
ing of a Pan Am flight over Honolulu in 1982, 
several Israeli embassies and El Al offices, 
and of department stores in London, Paris, 
and Brussels. In 1979, the United States des- 
ignated Iraq a state sponsor of terrorism 
under Section 6(j) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act. 

lraq's interest in terrorism against West- 
ern targets waned during the 1980-88 war 
with Iran. In the early 1980s, Baghdad moved 
closer to the policies of its moderate Arab 
neighbors by reducing its support for non- 
Palestinian terrorists and placing restric- 
tions on many Palestinian groups. Con- 
sequently, Iraq was removed from the US list 
of state sponsors of terrorism in 1982. As a 
further example of its changed policy, Iraq 
expelled the Abu Nidal Organization in 1983. 

Saddam Hussein resumed pursuit of his 
wider ambitions in the Arab world once the 
fighting with Iran ended. In Lebanon, Bagh- 
dad increased aid to anti-Syrian groups (Leb- 
anese militias and Syrian dissidents) as well 
as to Palestinian terrorist groups with his- 
torical ties to Iraq—the Palestine Liberation 
Front (PLF), and Colonel Hawari. In early 
August 1990, Iraq intensified contacts with 
several Palestinian terrorist groups; some 
have publicly threatened terrorist attacks 
against Baghdad’s opponents. On September 
1, 1990, in response to Iraq’s renewed support 
for terrorist groups and its detention of for- 
eign nationals, the US government returned 
Iraq to the list of state sponsors of terror- 
ism. 

PALESTINIAN TERRORIST GROUPS PLEDGE 
SUPPORT FOR IRAQ 

Traq has tried to justify its support for Pal- 
estinian groups, including those engaged in 
terrorism, as being consistent with its public 
policy of aiding the struggle for a Palestin- 
ian homeland. Iraq also views its assistance 
as a means of enhancing its regional prestige 
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апа, most importantly, preventing Syria 
from gaining control of the Palestinian 
movement. Over the years, most Palestinian 
factions reciprocated by offering Iraq politi- 
cal support in its war with Iran; some have 
helped Iraq oppose Syria. 

In recent weeks, leaders of several Pal- 
estinian terrorist groups have paid tribute to 
Saddam Hussein and threatened operations 
against a wide variety of targets in the event 
of military action against Baghdad. Iraq's 
belligerence and promise of support have at- 
tracted those groups long favoring the use of 
force to solve the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Palestinian groups, including members of 
the PLO, have pledged to use “еуегу means 
available" to remove US and other forces 
from Saudi Arabia. Palestine Liberation 
Front (PLF) leader Abu Abbas has been out- 
spoken in his support for the Iraqis. Within 
days of Baghdad's invasion of Kuwait, he 
called for his men to “ореп fire on the Amer- 
ican enemy everywhere. Quake the earth 
under the feet of the American and NATO in- 
vaders and the collaborators." On October 1, 
Abu Abbas threatened to down a US airliner 
if an Iraqi plane was downed as part of the 
UN-ordered air blockage. (The Abu Abbas-led 
faction of the PLF is the group which carried 
out the 1985 hijacking of the Italian cruse 
ship, Achille Lauro, and the unsuccessful May 
1990 seaborne attack against civilians on Is- 
raeli beaches. Abu Abbas's claim of respon- 
sibility for that attack was broadcast from 
ап Iraqi radio station.) 

Some Syrian-based Palestinian groups 
have expressed their willingness to support 
Saddam Hussein in a conflict with the Unit- 
ed States. Their reasons may have more to 
do with rallying enthusiasm within their 
own organizations than with support for 
Baghdad’s regional ambitions. George 
Habbash, leader of the PFLP, has said pub- 
licly that he is opening an office in Iraq in 
support of Saddam Hussein. He has pledged 
that his organization will carry out attacks 
against the United States and others opposed 
to Iraq in the event of a military clash. In 
the 1970s and early 1980s, the PFLP killed ci- 
vilians in attacks on airlines and buses in 
the Middle East and Europe. 

Ahmed Jabril’s staunchly pro-Syrian Pop- 
ular Front for the Liberation of Palestine- 
General Command (PFLP-GC) and the Abu 
Musa organization recently have pledged 
support for Saddam. In late September, Sad- 
dam Hussein received Shaikh Al-Tamimi, 
leader of the Palestinian Islamic Jihad (PIJ) 
movement, who declared his support for Iraq. 
The PIJ claimed responsibility for a Feb- 
ruary 1990 Egyptian bus attack which left 9 
killed and 16 wounded. 

THE ANO COMES FULL CIRCLE 


The US believes the Abu Nidal organiza- 
tion—one of the most dangerous terrorist 
groups—is moving elements of its organiza- 
tion back to Baghdad from Libya. Since the 
ANO was founded in Iraq in 1974, its members 
have killed or wounded more than 900 people 
on 3 continents. Over the years, in return for 
safehaven, logistical support, and financial 
assistance, the organization conducted oper- 
ations with the support of three state spon- 
BSors—lraq, Syria, and Libya. In recent 
months, ANO leaders have kílled scores of 
members in internecine struggles. 

Sabri al-Banna, the leader of the ANO, was 
the PLO representative in Baghdad until 1974 
when he and others broke from Fatah, de- 
nouncing the PLO leadership for its diplo- 
matic efforts to resolve the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. During the 1970s, the ANO carried out 
attacks from its base of operations in Iraq— 
mostly agaínst PLO, Syrian, and Jordanian 
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targets. Іп 1980, Iraqi and ANO interests 
began to diverge. The ANO launched a series 
of vicious attacks againt synagogues in Eu- 
rope that became a trademark of the organi- 
zation. These attacks interfered with Bagh- 
dad's attempts to attract European support 
for its war with Iran. Probably because of 
pressure from the United States and Europe, 
Baghdad insisted the ANO move its base of 
operations out of Iraq. 

Syria allowed Sabri al-Banna's group— 
sometimes with the helping hand of Syrian 
intelligence officers—to expand its oper- 
ations in Europe and the Middle East. In the 
mid-1980's, the ANO carried out attacks іп 
the Rome and Vienna airports, continued the 
bombings and machine guns attacks on syna- 
gogues in Europe and Turkey, and conducted 
over a dozen attacks against Jordanian tar- 
gets, including diplomats in Ankara and Bu- 
charest and Jordanian airline offices in Eu- 
rope. 

Following public revelations of Syrian in- 
volvement in terrorist operations in Europe, 
the cost of Syria of its support for terrorism 
began to outweigh the benefits. The British 
prosecution of Nezar Hindawi—the man who 
attempted to place а bomb on an El Al 
fight—implicated Syrian Air Force Intel- 
ligence officials, the Syrian national airline, 
and Syrian Embassy personnel. In response 
the UK broke diplomatic relations with 
Syria, the United States and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany recalled their ambas- 
sadors, and the European Community agreed 
to various political and economic sanctions 
against Syria. Under pressure from the 
United States, European, and friendly Arab 
nations, the Syrians had ANO move its head- 
quarters to Libya in June 1987. However, 
Syria continued to allow ANO gunmen to op- 
erate in the Syrian controlled Bekaa Valley 
in Lebanon. 

The ANO, which receives substantial Liby- 
an financial and logistical support (including 
weapons and travel documents) conducted an 
attack in July 1988 against the Greek cruise 
liner, City of Poros, in which 9 civilians were 
killed and 98 wounded. The ANO also killed 
8 and wounded 21 in its attack on the 
Acropole Hotel and the British Sudan Club 
in Khartoum, Sudan in May 1988. 

The ANO now has assets in Iraq, Lebanon, 
Libya, North Africa, and Europe, which 
could be used to conduct operations against 
those opposed to Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. 
There аге credible reports that АМО 
operatives are heading for Europe and the 
Middle East where authorities are taking 
steps to prevent terrorist attacks. 

AN INTERNATIONAL RESPONSE TO TERRORISM 


President Bush and Secretary of State 
Baker have responded directly to Baghdad's 
aggression and threats to use terrorism 
against Americans and others. The US gov- 
ernment also is working in cooperation with 
the international community to dissuade 
Iraq and the groups its supports from hold- 
ing hostages and attacking civilians. That 
cooperation also includes requests through 
diplomatic channels that those who have in- 
fluence with Baghdad and the Palestinian 
terrorist groups use that influence to assure 
that there is no outbreak of international 
terrorist violence. 

The threat of terrorist attack is taken se- 
riously. Both the Government of Iraq and 
the groups its supports have carried out op- 
erations in the past. They have the resources 
and infrastructure in place to do so again. 
The US government Пав issued travel 
warnings and threat advisories alerting the 
American public and others, including for- 
eign governments, to the threat. In response, 
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the international community is working to 
enhance counter-terrorism cooperation at 
the operational level—from information- 
Sharing to tightening security to protect 
against terrorist attack. 

The United States has made it clear that it 
holds Iraq responsible for terrorist attacks it 
carries out, as well as attacks carried out by 
those who act on its behalf. There can be no 
moral defense of terrorism. Тһе United 
States will continue to work with other na- 
tions to exert legal, economic, and other 
pressure on Baghdad to abandon its holding 
of civilian hostages and to end its support 
for terrorist groups who threaten civilians 
with bombings, assassination, and other vio- 
lence. 


A PEACE TO END ALL WARS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 12, 1991 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, two decades 
ago this appeared in the Washington Post. 
What is that quotation? "Déjà vu all over 
again." 

Every war to end all wars just ends up on 
the list of all wars. 


[From the Washington Post, May 28, 1971] 


AN EX-MARINE SUGGESTS A PEACE TO END 
ALL WARS 


(From а statement before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee yesterday by 
Rep. Andrew Jacobs, Jr. who served as a 
PFC in the First Marine Division in 
Korea.) 


One hears it said that a continuation of 
intervention will mean a generation of 
peace—it will teach the Communists a les- 
son. Yet in the very midst of our mammoth 
effort in Southeast Asia did the Russians 
even so much as hesitate to invade Czecho- 
slovakia? 

Who would ever believe that the under- 
developed tip of the Asian tail could wag the 
world? 

A generation of peace? A war to end all 
wars? 

I was 13 when World War П ended all wars. 
And I knew that sort of thing was only for 
my father’s generation. I would be spared. 
And so at 18 I was sent into hell with an М- 
1 rifle to help bring back a generation of 
peace. 

My little sister’s boyfriends would be 
spared—long enough to serve in another cru- 
sade this time with M-14 rifles and another 
promise of peace. 

And next month my little sister’s little 
boy will be 16. 

A generation of peace? A war to end all 
wars? How about a peace to end all wars? 

Mr. Chairman, if our country ever goes to 
war again it should be because we have to, 
not just because we have a chance to. 

And we don’t have to borrow the trouble of 
a war to protect freedom where there is no 
freedom to protect. 

The only way to avoid future Vietnams is 
to recognize our error in becoming involved 
in this one. 

And that recognition—that realization will 
not result from official government declara- 
tions that Vietnam has been “our finest 
hour." 
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THE GENUINE SUCCESS FOR U.S. 
FOREIGN POLICY 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 12, 1991 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, | believe 
most of us understood how former Secretary 
of State Shultz felt when he lamented that 
nothing is ever really over in this town. Con- 
sequently, when something really is over, and 
it represents a genuine success for United 
States foreign policy, we should stop and take 
note. 

The State Department led an exceptional 
U.S. Government effort under Mr. Shultz's 
leadership to end a classic political and bu- 
reaucratic struggle that had outlasted every 
Secretary of State for the past two decades. 
That effort has been continued by, and now 
has yielded success for, Secretary Baker and 
the Bush administration. 1 am referring to the 
action of the U.N. Security Council on Decem- 
ber 22, 1990, recognizing that the 1947 U.S. 
administered trusteeship ended for the peo- 
ples of the Marshall Islands, Micronesia and 
the Northern Mariana Islands on the basis of 
events which occurred in 1986. 

On November 3, 1986, President Reagan 
signed Proclamation 5564, declaring that the 
United States had fulfilled its obligations under 
the 1947 trusteeship for the Pacific islands, 
and that the trusteeship agreement no longer 
applied to the islands. This action brought into 
full effect political status agreements which the 
Reagan administration, represented by Am- 
bassador Fred M. Zeder ІІ, had concluded 
with the democratically established constitu- 
tional governments of Micronesia and the Mar- 
shall Islands. The agreement with the North- 
ет Mariana Islands was negotiated by Am- 
bassador F. Haydn Williams on behalf of the 
Ford administration. Congress approved these 
agreements in two comprehensive pieces of 
legislation, Public Law 94-241 and Public Law 
99-239. 

These agreements, and the constitutions of 
the island governments, were approved by the 
peoples concerned in U.N. observed plebi- 
Scites, and the U.N. Trusteeship Council 
adopted resolutions—most notably Resolution 
2183 of May 28, 1986—confirming that the is- 
landers had freely expressed their wishes re- 
garding self-government in valid acts of self- 
determination. U.N.T.C. Resolution 2183 spe- 
cifically stated that the United States had sat- 
isfactorily discharged its obligations under the 
trusteeship. 

Under its Covenant of Political Union with 
the United States, the Mariana Islands just 
north of Guam became the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands [CNMI] under 
the sovereignty of the United States. The Cov- 
enant extends United States citizenship to the 
people of the CNMI and partially applies the 
U.S. Constitution while bringing the islands of 
that chain into the U.S. for most legal and po- 
litical purposes. 

Under the unprecedented Compact of Free 
Association, the Federated States of Microne- 
sia [FSM] and the Republic of the Marshall Is- 
lands [RMI] became sovereign, self-governing 
nations with separate and distinct citizenship. 
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The RMI and FSM have full internal self-gov- 
ernment and conduct their own foreign affairs 
and treaty relations. This includes control of all 
land and ocean resources in accordance with 
the international law of nations. 

Under the Compact the U.S. retains author- 
ity and responsibility to provide for defense of 
the islands, a commitment which other micro- 
pie may 2 77 to ee as they pursue eco- 

and politica! stability in the 
post- post-1989 8 order which is now evolving. 
The Compact of Free Association can be ter- 
minated by the islanders in favor of independ- 
ence at any time, or in favor of another status 
involving the U.S. if mutually agreed. Thus, 
the duration of free association may be indefi- 
nite, although the current Compact has a term 
of 15 years, or it may result in transition to an- 
other form of self-government, depending on 
the wishes of the people concerned. This is a 
very creative arrangement, and other major 
powers.may want to model relations with au- 
tonomous areas after the U.S. approach to 
free association. 

The RMI and FSM already exchange am- 
bassadors with Washington, as well as with 
the numerous other nations which recognized 
that self-determination, not the timing of Secu- 
rity Council action, was the controlling legal 
and political criteria under Article 76 of the 
U.N. Charter for achieving self-government. 
The Security Council's action on December 22 
eliminates any pretext for impeding further the 
universal acceptance of the new status of the 
RMI and FSM, as well as the CNMI. 

The language of Security Council Resolution 
683 of December 22, 1990, is significant be- 
cause it states that the applicability of the 
trusteeship has terminated based upon entry 
into force of the status agreements in 1986. In 
other words, it constitutes a determination by 
the Security Council that the process which 
took place in 1986 had the effect of satisfying 
the objectives of the trusteeship with respect 
to the peoples concerned. This confirms the 
position taken by the U.S. in numerous law- 
suits and policy debates on the question of 
trusteeship termination. 

It is also important to note what the resolu- 
tion does not say. For example, it does not 
state in the present tense that the trusteeship 
is "hereby" terminated, or anything to that ef- 
fect. This is noteworthy because during the 
process for approval and implementation of 
the Compact there were those who asserted 
categorically that the. U. S. could not implement 
the agreements until the Security Council 
adopted a resolution approving U.S. actions 
and expressly terminating the trusteeship. 
While those who write law review articles and 
editorials critical of U.S. policy in the trust terri- 
tory found that view irresistible, the U.S. quite 
properly insisted that interpretation and imple- 
mentation of the U.N. Charter provisions relat- 
ing to termination were matters to be deter- 
mined through political, legal and moral per- 
suasion between the member states. That is 
what diplomacy and the U.N. are supposed to 
be all about. 

The theory that the United States and the 
governments of the trust territory could not im- 
plement the forms of self-government chosen 
by the people without first jumping through 
hoops in the Security Council to get a resolu- 
tion would have given any permanent member 
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of the Security Council the ability, by veto, to 
prevent the U.S. and the people concerned 
from bringing an end to the anachronistic 
trusteeship regime even though the people 
had spoken. In essence, it would have made 
realization of self-determination by the island 
peoples an entirely discretionary matter in the 
hands of any member of the Security Council 
with the veto under Article 27 of the Charter. 
Since the islanders, unlike the concerned 
member states of the U.N., never consented 
to be subject to the trusteeship, the notion of 
self-government being held hostage to U.N. 
formalities was perceived in the islands as a 
form of "international colonialism" being im- 
posed by the United Nations. In this case, it 
could have led to abuse of the trusteeship 
System to frustrate rather than facilitate the 
form of self-government chosen by the people. 

The proposition that a permanent member 
of the Security Council could veto implementa- 
tion of acts of self-determination recognized by 
the Trusteeship Council and the international 
community as valid and consistent with the 
U.N. Charter simply was not acceptable to the 
United States. Indeed, in 1947, when he took 
the floor in the House of Representatives to 
argue in support of President Truman's pro- 
posed bill approving the trusteeship agree- 
ment, Representative Mike Mansfield from 
Montana explained to his colleagues that the 
very reason the Pacific islands trusteeship 
was being designated as "strategic" under Ar- 
ticle 82 of the U.N. Charter was to prevent the 
U.N. from having a veto over U.S. actions. In 
fact, Mansfield cited the U.S. veto power as 
assurance that the U.S. could prevent the 
U.N. from, in his words, "* * * asserting ef- 
fective control * * over administration of 
the islands. It was Mansfield's view that the 
onus of contending with the Security Council 
veto threat would be on any member state 
which might seek to prevent the U.S. from im- 
plementing a particular course of action or pol- 
icy with respect to the trust territory. A mem- 
ber country opposed to U.S. activities would 
have to raise the issue in the Security Council 
and propose a resolution of disapproval. 

Mansfield's analysis, while never popular at 
U.N. cocktail parties, was prophetic. Forty 
years of intervening U.N. practice may make 
his views unfashionable today, but until very 
recently it was a virtual certainty that the So- 
viet Union would have vetoed a resolution ap- 
proving termination of the trusteeship regard- 
less of the merit of the U.S. position. As to the 
U.N. itself, only in the last decade has the 
U.N. bureaucracy realized that it was making 
itself irrelevant by providing nothing more than 
a forum for propaganda and verbal violence 
against the United States. In recent years the 
members of that body, including the Soviet 
Union, began to recognize that the U.N. never 
could realize its potential to promote peace 
and prosperity in the world if it did not begin 
to address itself to the substance as well as 
politics on its agenda. It was only very recently 
that it became possible for the issue of trust- 
eeship termination to be taken up in a rational 
and fair environment within the Security Coun- 
cil. 

Those special interest groups here in the 
U.S., and those in our Government, who 
sought, for their own reasons, to prevent full 
and final implementation of the CNMI Cov- 
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enant and the Compact of Free Association, 
after they exhausted all other means of pursu- 
ing their goal, were left with only one hope— 
that the U.S. could not implement the status 
agreements because it could not obtain a res- 
olution of approval in the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil. Their principal ally in that hope was the 
Soviet Union at a time when its representa- 
tives gladly would have frustrated the demo- 
cratically expressed aspirations of the Pacific 
island peoples in order to challenge U.S. lead- 
ership in the cause of self-determination. Ev- 
eryone from career technocrats in matters Mi- 
cronesian to special interest groups seeking to 
exploit problems in the islands to promote 
their own agendas joined in the chorus of 
those who urged delay. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the Reagan 
Administration that it determined in 1986 that 
it would not be morally, politically or legally 
correct for the U.S. to withhold any longer its 
full recognition of the self-determination proc- 
ess in the CNMI, RMI and FSM in order mere- 
ly to appease those critical of imperfections in 
the process. Overall, the Compact and the 
Covenant provided a sound framework for the 
peoples concerned to take control of their own 
destinies, and to address both those social 
problems inherent in island culture and those 
associated with their emergence from a cen- 
tury of foreign rule. The situation in Palau 
today demonstrates that the RMI, FSM and 
U.S. were correct in their calculation that the 
costs of delay were much greater than the 
benefits. 

Thus, President Reagan's 1986 proclama- 
tion ending the trusteeship as a matter of U.S. 
law and policy was a bold stroke of foreign 
policy leadership. The people of the United 
States and their government will always be 
grateful to the other governments around the 
world which extended early recognition to 
these emerging democratic governments once 
both the elected leaders in the islands and the 
U.S. President took a firm stand in favor of 
self-government without delay. 

It is also to the everlasting credit of the 
Bush administration that this matter now has 
been resolved to the satisfaction of at least 
the responsible stakeholders in the process— 
including our allies and all of the member na- 
tions of the Security Council except Cuba. 
Given Soviet support for the resolution, one 
only can wonder who was feeding the Cubans 
their lines and acting in cahoots with Castro’s 
U.N. team. 

With the support of Congress in the form of 
timely authorizing legislation, the Administra- 
tion kept faith with our commitment to assist 
the RMI and FSM in achieving international 
recognition of their new status by, among 
other things, exchanging ambassadors and 
opening embassies. Now our State Depart- 
ment has acted effectively to take 
of the first real opportunity to achieve closure 
on the procedural matter of the Security Coun- 
cil's formal acceptance of the fact that the pur- 
pose of trusteeship had been fulfilled in 1986 
when the new status agreements took effect. 
This demonstration of the administration's 
credibility and skill in sensitive diplomatic 
transactions underscores the importance of 
continuity and competence in U.S. foreign pol- 
icy. 
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The interests of the island peoples and the 
United States, as well as the cause of self-de- 
termination, were significantly advanced be- 
cause the Bush administration comprehended 
and acted in a manner consistent with the his- 
torical sweep of U.S. policy running all the 
way back to the Nixon administration when the 
initiative to conduct political status negotiations 
began. The principal purposes of the trustee- 
ship were to promote strategic stability and 
self-government for the peoples of the islands. 
That duality of purpose is embodied in Articles 
82 and 83 of the U.N. Charter and Article 5 of 
the Trusteeship Agreement. The Ford, Reagan 
and Bush administrations delivered on both 
strategic goals and self-government, while 
their critics apologized for legitimate U.S. stra- 
tegic policy and sought to delay self-govern- 
ment so that paternalistic welfare programs 
could be introduced into the island cultures. 

It can be acknowledged that some of the ar- 
guments in favor of delaying implementation of 
the new status agreements in 1986 were plau- 
sible—if misguided. The U.S. record on ad- 
ministration of the trusteeship was not even 
close to perfect, the CNMI, RMI, and FSM are 
not island paradises free of social and eco- 
nomic problems, and the benefits of both the 
U.S. military presence and social welfare pro- 
grams must be balanced against the associ- 
ated social costs. For example, along with our 
defense activities came both prosperity and 
overcrowding in areas adjacent to our bases 
as islanders migrated in search of employ- 
ment. The development of missile technology 
in the region was vital to the nuclear deter- 
rence policy that prevented nuclear war for 
forty years and set the stage for disarmament, 
but we are still living with the legacy of injuries 
caused to four island communities by the nu- 
clear testing program. Similarly, along with our 
educational and health care programs came 
welfare dependency and disincentives to the 
private sector economic development which 
would have given the islanders economic 
power and autonomy. 

It is fair to say that for both responsible peo- 
ple concerned about the legitimate interests of 
the United States and the peoples of the is- 
lands, and among the "blame America first" 
malcontents, there were real problems which 
could be cited in arguing for delay. However, 
the Compact addresses those problems more 
effectively than pre-Compact policies and does 
во in the context of a form of government con- 
sented to by the governed. 

On the issue of trusteeship termination, it 
also can be said that the U.N. Charter and 
Trusteeship Agreement created ambiguity by 
not precisely prescribing the procedure for ter- 
mination. The word "termination" is only used 
once, in Article 15 of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment, which states only that the agreement 
cannot be terminated without consent of the 
United States as the administering power. 
While that provision tends to reinforce the 
Mansfield theory of U.S. authority, over the 
years the enablement of the Security Council 
under Article 83 of the Charter to approve "al- 
teration or amendment" of the agreement has 
been interpreted in the U.N. subculture to in- 
clude termination. When weighed against the 
core objectives of the U.N. Charter and Article 
6 of the Trusteeship Agreement relating to 
self-determination, these matters of procedure 
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and legal interpretation became both quite crit- 
ical and controversial. Despite recent unchari- 
table comments of the acting French Counsul 
General in Hawaii, we are particularly grateful 
to the governments of France and Great Brit- 
ain for their patience and understanding as we 
worked through this difficult 

Again, it is a tribute to the administration 
that it did not allow transient issues, including 
the inability of Palau to implement the will of 
the voters there, to paralyze our foreign policy. 
We acted in a manner which was as effective 
and final as circumstances allowed, but which 
also was not prejudicial to the position of our 
allies, and we preserved out ability to augment 
the process in the Security Council if the op- 
portunity arose. И was masterful diplomacy 
based on a good faith belief that the U.N. sys- 
tem would ultimately respect the self-deter- 
mination process. 

The United States has not always acted 
with such clarity of purpose on trust territory 
political status matters. The Carter administra- 
tion announced with considerable fanfare that 
it would seek to terminate the trusteeship by 
1981. Unfortunately, that schedule was thrown 
off for the entire trust territory primarily be- 
cause Carter's chief negotiator reacted to con- 
troversial provisions of Palau's proposed con- 
stitution by insisting that the constitution would 
have to be revised to be compatible with the 
Compact. Nothing could have done more to 
lock the Palauans into an inflexible position, 
and to make matters worse the U.S. position 
effectively created linkage between Compact 
approval in Palau and trusteeship termination. 

While two-thirds of Palau's people have ap- 
proved the Compact on several occasions, the 
constitution has been interpreted by the local 
courts to require 75 percent approval. The vot- 
ers then satisfied the constitutional require- 
ment to amend the constitution, but the courts 
threw that vote out because of defects in the 
legislature's procedure for calling the election. 
In my view, without blaming anyone or being 
angry about it, we need to recognize that the 
inability of Palau's elected leaders to take the 
legal and political measures required to ap- 
F 
is а Ay negative act of self-determination. 
The will of the vast RM of the people is 
Clear, JE if the elected leaders do not feel 
compelled by рор sentiment to get the job 
put the Compact into effect, then 
ybe we need to reconsider our policy. 

In both Palau and Washington it is time for 
some new thinking. The Compact would 
endow Palau's community of 15,000 people 
with 450 million dollars, most of the funding to 
be transferred to Palau's ownership and con- 
trol in the first five years. But no amount of 
economic assistance can purchase the basic 
sense of shared values and common goals 
that made it possible for the FSM, RMI, CNMI 
and U.S. to put our differences into a broader 
perspective and get on with the business of 
establishing our partnerships. 

In Palau, the U.S. responsibility under the 
Compact to defend the islands, and our con- 
tingency base rights, are viewed by some as 
a prize this nation covets, but which Palau op- 
poses and will tolerate only if we pay more 
under the Compact for the privilege of protect- 
ing the islands. Even though U.S. exercise of 
military contingency options in Palau has al- 
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ways been unlikely, the Palauans were con- 
vinced by outside special interest groups to 
squander their bargaining leverage seeking in- 
creased payments for hypothetical bases. In 
reality, the Palauans benefitted from the con- 
lingency base rights because the Compact 
contains more funds for Palau than could be 
justified without the options. Given the remote 
chance the U.S. would ever deploy in Palau, 
the U.S. negotiators were being generous, but 
the Palauan leaders chose to trust those who 
told them otherwise. 

There also appears to be some sentiment 
that 450 million dollars is not enough because 
U.S. military authority, along with defense re- 
sponsibility, extends for fifty years. Well, we 
may have a misunderstanding because we 
never assumed the Palauans would depend 
exclusively on U.S. assistance, but that this 
huge grant would be the baseline for private 
sector economic development, and that for- 
eign assistance from other friendly nations 
might augment the U.S. grant. | fear we have 
forgotten that the basic question is whether or 
not the free association relationship would be 
a sound framework within which Palau and the 
United States can make the transition from 
trusteeship to friendly relations in a post-trust- 
eeship context. 

The Bush Administration adopted precisely 
the correct approach by finally ending the 
vestiges of linkage between trusteeship termi- 
nation for the FSM, RMI, CNMI and Palau's 
status process. That linkage actually was bro- 
ken in 1986, but the U.N. action of December 
22 makes that fact clear for those who did not 
get the message. 

The Administration also kept its eye on the 
ball when elected leaders in the CNMI voiced 
opposition to termination. In the U.N. context, 
such communications properly were respected 
but understood by most as relating to an inter- 
nal political and legal issue within a member 
country. On the issue of trusteeship termi- 
nation, the controlling consideration was ap- 
proval of the Commonwealth Covenant by 78 
percent of the voters in a U.N. observed plebi- 
scite in 1975. Questions of interpretation of 
the nt are now within the cognizance 
of the CNMI and U.S. legal and political sys- 
tems, including the courts. | would only add 
that | look forward to working with the Admin- 
istration and the Governor of the CNMI to en- 
sure that reasonable understandings аге 
reached on interpretation of the Covenant. 

Faced with somewhat vexatious issues such 
as Palau's status and the CNMI policy debate, 
the United States could have repeated the er- 
rors of those who allowed U.S. policy to be- 
come ensnared in the past. Instead, we have 
achieved an unqualified success for U.S. for- 
eign policy and the sustained vision of those 
in the Administration and Congress who con- 
ceived and carried it out. | understand that the 
President personally discussed this matter 
with FSM and RMI leaders at the Pacific Is- 
lands Summit last October, and it is no coinci- 
dence that the issue was elevated to a priority 
matter in New York a few weeks later. 

We have seen recently that the U.N. can be 
a powerful force for law and order in the inter- 
national community. The Security Council's 
action ending the trusteeship is one more 
demonstration that respect for self-determina- 
tion and the peaceful resolution of disputes is 
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the duty, and must be the destiny, of civilized 
people. As the international community pre- 
pares to force one international outlaw to give 
up the fruits of aggression, with military action 
if he makes that necessary, we are reminded 
that the trusteeship system grew out of the 
concept embodied in the Atlantic Charter that 
nations should not be allowed to achieve terri- 
torial aggrandizement through aggression. 
Thus, termination of the trusteeship is the real- 
ization of the U.N. Charter objective that the 
status of disputed and non-self-governing 
areas be determined peacefully. As we ponder 
the great questions of war and peace in to- 
day's world the success of our policy in ending 
the trusteeship is a timely reminder that com- 
petent and sustained foreign policy can and 
does prevail on its merits. 


A PROPOSAL TO PROVIDE ADDI- 
TIONAL LIFE INSURANCE FOR 
MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES SERVING IN OPERATION 
DESERT SHIELD 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 12, 1991 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the practice of 
insuring the lives of members of the Armed 
Forces is of relatively recent origin. During the 
early wars to which the United States was a 
party, the fact that life insurance was not used 
to provide financial protection for the families 
of members of the Armed Forces was not 
looked upon as unusual. By the time the Unit- 
ed States became involved in World War |, 
however, the situation had changed, and it 
was generally recognized that some means 
was needed to provide such protection for the 
families of members of the Armed Forces 
fighting for their country. Commercial insur- 
ance companies were not used for this pur- 
pose. To fill the gap, the War Risk Insurance 
Act of 1917 created a program of "U.S. Gov- 
ernment Life Insurance" [USGLI] that per- 
mitted service members to buy yearly renew- 
able term life insurance. In 1940, and again in 
1951, this program of insurance coverage was 
updated and limits were raised in accordance 
with financial realities of the day. A new insur- 
ance program, the "Servicemen's Group Life 
Insurance" [SGLI], was introduced іп 1965. 
The SGLI Program has been modified several 
limes since its inception, mostly raising cov- 
erage limits, while the majority of its fun- 
damentals have remained intact. Reserve 
members were also included in coverage. 
Prior to this proposal, the last changes to the 
program were made by the Veterans' Adminis- 
tration Health-Care Amendments of 1985, with 
coverage limits set up to $50,000. All pre- 
mium, enrollment requirements and general 
guidelines of coverage for this proposal are 
based on the same criteria as the Veterans’ 
Administration Health-Care Amendments of 
1985. 

This proposed legislation seeks to amend 
current law, which presently offers $50,000 in 
life insurance to qualifying members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, to include 
the ability for an additional $50,000 per person 
to become available automatically. 
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Qualified personnel are to include all mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces on active duty in the 
Persian Gulf region in connection with Oper- 
ation Desert Shield. 

Automatic coverage was chosen to avoid 
excessive paperwork and procedures in the 
course of military preparations. It was as- 
sumed that a majority of qualifying personnel 
would opt for this coverage, so if any incon- 
venience was to occur, it should be for the 
small number who might want to decline or 
limit this additional coverage. 

Personnel choosing to decline this additional 
insurance must submit this request in writing, 
within such a time period as the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs may require. They must also 
submit a request in writing to accept ап 
amount of additional coverage less than the 
$50,000 offered, the amount being evenly di- 
visible by $10,000. 

If death, illness or injury relating to service 
in Operation Desert Shield does not occur, 
this policy shall terminate on the date which 
the member no longer is assigned to duty in 
the Persian Gulf region in connection with Op- 
eration Desert Shield. 

If the member is suffering from an illness or 
injury incurred during the aforementioned duty, 
this insurance shall continue after that date to 
insure against death resulting from the same 
illness or injury until the earlier of the follow- 
ing: First, 1 year after the date on which the 
member no longer is assigned to duty in the 
Persian Gulf region in connection with Oper- 
ation Desert Shield; or second, the date on 
which the member ceases to suffer from the 
illness or injury with service in the Persian 
Gulf region with Operation Desert Shield. 

The effective date of this proposal shall 
occur on the date of enactment. 

Application of this additional insurance shall 
apply to qualifying members with respect to 
periods of duty served after August 2, 1990, in 
the Persian Gulf region in connection with Op- 
eration Desert Shield. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
HON. MICHAEL BILIRAKIS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 12, 1991 


Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Bob 
Radcliff, a good friend of mine who lives in 
Tampa, FL, sent a letter to me yesterday, and 
| only wish | had received it in time to include 
it in my floor statement on the Persian Gulf 
earlier in the day. 

His son, Roger, is an Air Force colonel who 
flies A-10 ground attack planes and is cur- 
rently in Saudi Arabia with operation Desert 
Shield. | would like to share with my col- 
leagues Roger's comments that were included 
in that letter: 

The machine that has been assembled here 
since August is unbelievable. No other na- 
tion in history could have pulled this off. 
You can't begin to appreciate the size of this 
effort unless you're here. Having said that, it 
will be one hell of a mess if this is allowed to 
drag on. We are not geared to sustain this ef- 
fort over the long term. Even a draft won't 
get the people with the right training fast 
enough. 
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In the meantime, urge our Congress to sup- 
port the President. Let's get this over with 
when the time is right. 

Then Roger's father added his own admoni- 
tion: 

Mike, I, too, urge Congress to quit side- 
stepping, waffling and cowering, and get on 
with it. Our country, our Armed Forces and 
our President need the support of the Con- 
gress. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, we have the oppor- 
tunity to do just that and we should. 


THE FUTURE OF THE COMMON 
PEOPLE 


HON. BYRON L. DORGAN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 12, 1991 


Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, 
a cowboy poet from North Dakota named 
Rodney Nelson captured in poetry the struggle 
of the family farmers and livestock producers 
in the Northern Great Plains. 

Rodney Nelson, in addition to being a won- 
derful poet, is a farmer near Almont, ND. ! 
want to share with my colleagues his work en- 
titled, "The Future of the Common People." It 
is reprinted below: 

THE FUTURE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE 

We often sit complaining that ranching's 
such a bitch 

Money's often short out here and few folks 
made it rich. 

Cattle markets often low, there’s years it 
seldom rained... 

Seems like there’s always some catastrophe, 
that wipes out what we've gained! 

But there is hope out on the prairie, the fu- 
ture's looking bright— 

Those eastern dudes have made some plans 
that might just turn out right! 

See, we've often been exploited, or abused to 
say the least 

And the profit from our labor has been si- 
phoned by the East! 

But now the tide is turning, the money will 
flow West— 

The Great Wild Buffalo Commons will make 
our lives the best! 

See, they’re gonna take our land away and 
restore it like it was 

I, for one—a native son—think it’s a worthy 
cause. 

We'll no longer have to struggle with the 
cattle and the wheat 

'Cause change brings opportunity and we'll 
be in the driver's seat! 

There wil be no angry exodus folks will 
laugh and jest— 

It will be just milk and honey for the folks 
who live out West! 

The compensations they'll allow us will 
lighten up our hearts 

'Cause we know what they pay for toilet 
seats and all those airplane parts! 

Yes, the government will buy us out for lots 
and lots of dollars 

They'll educate the ignorant and make them 
Eastern scholars. 

Now, it won't happen overnight there's lots 
of work to do— 

Unemployment won't be heard of as we start 
our lives anew. 
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We'll tear down all the fences and seed the 
farms to grass 

We'll have to seal up all those wells that 
produce the oil and gas! 


Power plants will have to go, Pocketbooks 
will soon be fat from the wages we'll be 
earning as we bulldoze cities flat! 


Bridges, dams, and highways will crumble 
from our hands 

'Cause we must remove these blemishes as 
we restore the lands. 


And when the project is complete that's 
when I'll make my mark. 

As а GS5 or maybe higher in the greatest па- 
tional park. 


The government wil] employ me, and I will 
be among the rangers or technicians 
who maybe sample buffalo dung! 


There will be no complaints of winter or bliz- 
zards from my mouth . . . 

Cause I'll migrate with the buffalo, and 
spend my winters South! 

Yes, I'll be living mighty high or good to say 
the least— 

But my heart will sure be heavy for the folks 
who live out East. 


The Poppers will be eating crow“, for they 
will have deduced, that a hungry na- 
tion sure has missed the products we 
produced! 


They just might have to swallow hard and 
admit it would be great, to turn up 
their thermostat, or have protein on 
their plate! 

Then they will admit their errors, 
they'll concede defeat— 

The Buffalo Common will be no treasure for 
folks who cannot eat! 


And someday some great scholar will be ac- 
claimed in modern theses that they 
need the Western produce, or they'll be 
an endangered species! 

I think I'l still be young enough to see the 
nation's pains and I'] be among the 
settlers who re-populate the plains! 


Yes, the future does look bright for us, for 
we will stand the test . . . and Eastern 
dudes will finally see the value of the 
West!!! 


and 


WAR WOULD CARRY HIGH PRICE 
HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 12, 1991 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, as can be seen 
in the following, Kevin Drawbaugh, the busi- 
ness editor of the Indianapolis News does 
what all business people should do: He thinks 
things through: 

WAR WOULD CARRY HIGH PRICE—NO ONE WINS 
IF UNITED STATES TAKES ON IRAQ TO KEEP 
OIL FLOWING 
If bombs and bullets start to fly next week 

in Kuwait, the price of oil soon will seem in- 

significant next to the price of American 
blood. 

Unless we're ready to concede that the 
former is more important to us than the lat- 
ter, we should stay out of war with Iraq. 

If that means backing down and leaving 
the Middle East to its own violent devices, so 
be it. 

If Saddam Hussein ran roughshod over the 
Middle East, oil prices would skyrocket and 
the economies of the industrialized world 
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would suffer. But in the end, we'd be better 
off if it weaned us from oil dependency. 

Let the Arabs tear themselves apart. They 
were at each other's throats centuries before 
anyone ever heard of the United States, and 
they'll still be at it when we're just a mem- 
ory. 

The bottom line is this: oil and temporary 
Arab stability are not worth the price of 
thousands of American lives. 

Besides that, it's far from certain that U.S. 
апа allied forces could defeat Iraq on the 
battlefield. 178 an unpleasant thought. But 
what if we lost? 

There's а lot of confusion about the situa- 
tion in Iraq. War and edging toward it are al- 
ways complicated. Abstractions become in- 
volved: national pride, combating aggres- 
sion, protecting allies, upholding principles, 
setting an example. 

In the case of Iraq, these are all sideshows 
that only distract from the main event. 
George Bush and Saddam Hussein are faced 
off across the line in the sand for one reason 
above all others: oil. 

Almost 50 percent of the world's known oil 
reserves are in Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and 
Iraq. In the Age of Oil, that’s a remarkably 
tight geographic concentration of economic 
power. 

Saddam is a petty dictator. Like most of 
his kind, he is interested mightily in power 
and money. For this reason, he'd like to con- 
trol Iraq. Kuwait, and probably Saudi Ara- 
bia, too. 

Saddam's amibitions conflict with those of 
the industrialized world, whose self-ap- 
pointed enforcer is the United States. The 
rich nations depend on the oil of the Arab 
states and would like to continue acquiring 
it on more or less favorable terms. 

The flow of relatively cheap Mideast oil 
would be disrupted if Saddam were to gain 
contro] over enough reserves to manipulate 
the world market. The United States is in 
Saudi Arabia to try to prevent that. 

Is this a cause worth fighting for? The an- 
swer is no. 

First, the United States should not depend 
on Arab oil. The Middle East is a historically 
unstable region. We learned that in the 19708, 
after the OPEC oil embargo. Why go to war 
to perpetuate a situation we know will only 
blow up again? 

Second, we learned in the 1970s that we can 
easily reduce our dependence on Arab oil 
Engergy policies adopted after the OPEC oil 
Shock decreased our annual Arab oil needs 
from 15 percent of total consumption in 1980 
to only 3 percent in 1985. That figure today, 
thanks to the abandonment of national en- 
ergy policy, is up to 14 percent. But with de- 
termination, it could be lowered. Why not 
declare war on Arab oil dependency, instead 
of on Iraq? 

Third, Saddam Hussein is neither immor- 
tal nor invulnerable. Left to pursue his 
megalomaniacal course, he would inevitably 
self-destruct. Why not wait him out? 

Finally, even if we did go to war, even if we 
did crush Saddam, what would come next? 

Which nation would fill the resulting Mid- 
east power vacuum? Syria? Iran? Saudi Ага- 
bia? Enlightened societies these are not in 
time, each could produce another Saddam, 
another crisis, another line in the sand. 
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IRAQ WAR POWERS RESOLUTION 


HON. JOHN M. SPRATT, JR. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 12, 1991 


Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Speaker, when | learned 
that we were to debate and decide the Presi- 
dent's war powers in the Persian Gulf, | draft- 
ed a resolution | could support, and | want to 
submit it for the RECORD. 

This resolution would have affirmed our sup- 
port for Resolution 678, but it would have 
urged the President to keep applying sanc- 
tions and to use the power given him to back 
up our threats while we step up our diplomatic 
efforts. 

Although this resolution would have given 
the President the power to use "all necessary 
means," including military force, it would have 
urged him to wage war only as our final resort, 
and if he came to that resort, it would have 
enjoined him to come back to Congress for a 
resolution of war powers: 

H.J. RES. —— 

(To demonstrate the resolve of the United 
States to free Kuwait from occupation by 
Iraq, to authorize the deployment of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in a 
theater where hostilities may be immi- 
nent, to approve actions of the President 
and of the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, and for other related purposes.) 
Whereas, on August 2, 1990, the Govern- 

ment of Iraq invaded the State of Kuwait in 

flagrant violation of the United Nations 

Charter and fundamental principles of inter- 

national law; 

Whereas the President and Congress have 
condemned Iraq's aggression and brutality, 
and the United Nations Security Council has 
imposed upon Iraq an air and maritime em- 
bargo and other economic sanctions to com- 
pel Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait; 

Whereas, the President, in response to re- 
quests from governments in the region and 
in accordance with the rights of individual 
and collective self-defense as specified in the 
Charter of the United Nations, has deployed 
the Armed Forces of the United States with- 
in and around the Arabian Peninsula as part 
of a multinational force; 

Whereas such action has deterred Iraq 
from initiating hostilities against other 
states in the region, but thus far has not 
caused Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait; 

Whereas the Security Council of the Unit- 
ed Nations has authorized the use of military 
force against Iraq if Iraq does not withdraw 
from Kuwait on or before January 15, 1991, 
and hostilities may be imminent should Iraq 
fail to withdraw: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
the Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This resolution may be referred to as the 
"Iraq War Powers Resolution.” 

SEC. 2. DECLARATION OF OBJECTIVES. 

The objectives of the United States in the 
Persian Gulf, as stated by the President, are 
hereby affirmed by the Congress as follows— 

(а) the immediate, complete, and uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of all Iraqi forces from Ku- 
wait; 

(b) the restoration of the government of 
Kuwait; 

(c) the promotion of a new order in the 
Persian Gulf region and the world in general, 
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in which nations are secure from the threat 
of aggression. 


SEC. 3. WAR POWERS FINDINGS. 

Тһе Congress finds that— 

(а) the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions on November 29, 1990, adopted Resolu- 
tion 678, which authorized member states co- 
operating with the Government of Kuwait to 
use all necessary means to achieve Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait unless Iraq, on or 
before January 15, 1991, withdraws from Ku- 
wait; 

(b) Iraqi forces have not withdrawn from 
Kuwait; 

(c) If Iraqi forces have not withdrawn from 
Kuwait by January 15, 1991, then as of Janu- 
ary 16, 1991, the United States forces de- 
ployed in the theatre will be in а situation 
where imminent involvement in hostilities is 
clearly indicated by the circumstances, às 
defined in section 4(a)) of the War Powers 
Resolution of 1973; 


SEC. 4. AUTHORIZATION OF MILITARY ACTION. 

The Congress hereby approves and affirms 
its support for— 

(а) Resolution 678 as adopted by the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations. 

(b) Deployment of the armed forces of the 
United States to the Persian Gulf theater 
under section 5(0)(1) of the War Powers Reso- 
lution of 1973, for such time as is necessary 
to achieve their mission, which is to compel 
withdrawal of all Iraqi forces from Kuwait. 

(c) Use of the armed forces of the United 
States to enforce the resolutions of the Secu- 
rity Council; to repel attack, to counter-at- 
tack, and to defend other nations in the re- 
gion against aggression by Iraq; and to pre- 
empt imminent acts of aggression against 
the armed forces of the United States, allied 
forces, and other nations in the region. 


SEC. 5. USE OF SANCTIONS AND DIPLOMACY TO 
ACHIEVE WITHDRAWAL OF IRAQ 
FROM KUWAIT. 

The Congress commends the President for 
his diplomacy in developing international 
consensus and cooperation in response to 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. The Congress 
urges the President to continue his diplo- 
matic efforts and the application of sanc- 
tions to achieve the objectives of the United 
States, and to make war upon Iraq as a final 
resort only if other means fail. 


SEC. 6. CONSULTATION WITH CONGRESS. 

To ensure the support of the Congress and 
of the people of the United States, the Con- 
gress calls upon the President before making 
war upon Iraq— 

(а) to consult with and seek consensus 
among the leadership of Congress, including 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the President Pro Tempore of the Senate, 
and the Majority and Minority leaders of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, and 

(b) to request the adoption by Congress of 
& resolution approving a military offensive 
or declaration of war against Iraq. 


SEC. 7. EXPEDITED CONSIDERATION. 

Тһе Congress shall vote on the President's 
request for approval of а military offensive 
or for а declaration of war against Iraq with- 
in three days after the President submits his 
request. 


January 12, 1991 
TRIBUTE TO BECKY L. ROBERTS 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 12, 1991 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an exceptional individual. Becky 
Roberts, who has served as a dynamic force 
in the development of the San Fernando Val- 
ley, was honored by her peers recently as she 
completed her term as president of the San 
Fernando Valley Board of Realtors. During 
Becky's presidency, the board, one of the larg- 
est in the Nation, took major steps in expand- 
ing its commitment to the community. She was 
instrumental in the formation of a charitable 
foundation and a driving force in raising more 
than $30,000 for the valley's homeless. 
Becky's initiative and leadership as well as her 
never ending quest for excellence introduced 
new levels of professionalism to the real es- 
tate industry in southern California. 

It was through Becky's encouragement and 
participation that more than 200 colleagues 
serving on 16 standing committees and sev- 
eral ad hoc committees researched, devel- 
oped and implemented scores of programs 
and activities benefiting board members and 
the communities they serve. Becky instituted 
unique monthly training sessions for her exec- 
utive committee, reviving skills long ignored. 
She upgraded the board's computerized MLS 
system to ensure that the highest level of 
service is available to the people of the San 
Fernando Valley. All of these innovations and 
improvements were made in the spirit of co- 
operation and goodwill, thanks to Becky's 
abilities to effectively work with and for people. 
Becky has been a popular and effective 
spokesperson for the board through its weekly 
president's columns in the local print and elec- 
tronic media. 

It is my distinct honor and pleasure to ask 
my colleagues to join me in saluting Becky L. 
Roberts, an invaluable member of my commu- 
nity. 


END REPRESSION IN LITHUANIA 
HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 12, 1991 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the grave mat- 
ter before us, the crisis in the Persian Gulf, 
has unde commanded the attention 
of the Members of the House since the begin- 
ning of the 102d Congress. As this matter has 
dominated our energies, however, another cri- 
sis—less reported, but no less important—has 
developed in the tiny Republic of Lithuania. 

Through timing too convenient to be an ac- 
cident, the Soviet Union has stepped up its 
military domination of the Baltic States by 
sending paratroopers and tanks to repress the 
people of Lithuania while the eyes of the world 
are focused elsewhere. 

Yesterday, Soviet troops using live ammuni- 
tion stormed the Lithuanian Press Center and 
other official buildings. This oppressive action 
comes less than a day after Mikhail Gorba- 
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chev warned the Lithuanian Parliament that it 
must reaffirm the primacy of the Soviet con- 
stitution or accept the consequences. 

So far seven Lithuanians have been injured 
in the crackdown, including a man who was 
crushed by a tank and a member of Lithua- 
nia's fledgling national guard named Tomas 
Luksis who was shot in the face while defend- 
ing the Lithuanian Publishing House from 
being taken by Soviet troops. 

In an effort to protect public buildings, espe- 
cially the Lithuanian Parliament, a force of 
2,500 Lithuanians have banded together to 
form a Lithuanian national guard to face the 
95,000 Soviet troops currently stationed in 
Lithuania. "We have enough ammunition to 
make a symbolic resistance" said one man. 
"The point is not to defend the building 
against—Soviet—paratroopers. We know we 
can not do that. The point is to make some 
token resistance in order to show the world 
that we are not surrendering voluntarily." 

As the violence escalated yesterday, Lithua- 
nian President Vytautas Landsbergis placed 
an urgent call to President Gorbachev to ask 
him to issue a Presidential order to "stop the 
bloodshed." Landsbergis was told that Presi- 
dent Gorbachev was busy having lunch and 
could not speak with him. Clearly, the military 
actions and violence are condoned and di- 
rected by Mr. Gorbachev, a man who only last 
year was awarded the Nobel Prize for peace. 

The Soviet claim of sovereignty over Lithua- 
nia has always been without foundation. The 
freedom of the Lithuanian people was taken 
from them in 1940 when Lithuania was an- 
nexed into the Soviet Union as part of a secret 
deal between Hitler and Stalin. A puppet gov- 
ernment in Vilnius, the Lithuanian capital, ren- 
dered up the country to the Soviets without a 
shred of popular support from the people of 
Lithuania. 

The United States has never recognized this 
illegal annexation and has stood by the fierce- 
ly proud Lithuanian people through the more 
than 50 years of repression at the hands of 
the Soviets. In March 1990 Lithuania took re- 
sponsibility for its own destiny and declared 
independence from the Soviet Union. Moscow 
responded aggressively by implementng eco- 
nomic sanctions on Lithuania last summer and 
threatening the use of force, a threat which it 
is apparently prepared to carry out. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unconscionable that, while 

and freedom make dramatic 
strides in Eastern and Central Europe, the So- 
viet Unon should regress and use military 
force to impose an unpopular regime on a 
peaceful people. This is the action of another 
time—a time when a cold war raged and an 
iron Curtain snuffed out the light of freedom 
and self-determination in much of the world. 
This is not the action of a man or a nation 
dedicated to freedom and it draws into ques- 
tion the sincerity of Mr. Gorbachev's human 
rights reforms. 

Members of Congress must make their 
voices heard on this issue and send a strong 
message to Mr. Gorbachev and the Soviet 
Union that military repression of the Baltics will 
not go unnoticed regardless of when it occurs 
and that actions like those in Lithuania will not 
be tolerated. The people of Lithuania, like 
those of the rest of the world, should and must 
have the right of self-determination and free- 
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dom from fear and domination. Mr. Gorba- 
chev, pull out your troops, end the repression 
and let the Lithuanian people follow their con- 
sciences to a new era of freedom in the Bal- 
tics. 


COST OF ENVIRONMENTAL REGU- 
LATION MAKES THE UNITED 
STATES MORE DEPENDENT ON 
FOREIGN ENERGY SOURCES 


HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 12, 1991 


Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, | have at- 
tached a short news story from the January 7, 
1991 issue of the Oil Daily, which describes 
an upcoming study from the Department of 
Energy on the relationship between environ- 
mental regulation and domestic energy pro- 
duction. The authors of the study estimate that 
four environmental statutes—the Clean Air 
Act, the Resource Conservation and Recovery 
Act, the Clean Water Act, and the Safe Drink- 
ing Water Act—will cost the domestic oil in- 
dustry between $2 and $7 billion annually and 
reduce the amount of recoverable oil by up to 
43 percent. 

This study represents the first time the De- 
partment of Energy has examined the cumu- 
lative impact of environmental laws on domes- 
tic production and goes a long way toward ex- 
plaining why this Nation is so dependent on 
foreign sources of oil and natural gas. As we 
prepare to sacrifice the lives of our young men 
and women in the Persian Gulf to guarantee 
the unimpeded flow of oil to growing Western 
economies, we should consider the relation- 
ship between Operation Desert Shield and our 
energy policy here in America. An aggressive 
and coordinated policy to explore and develop 
domestic sources of oil and natural gas, cou- 
pled with nuclear licensing reform, would en- 
able the United States to tolerate future insta- 
bility in the Middle East without resorting to 
the use of force. 

| commend the following article to my col- 
leagues’ attention: 

ENVIRONMENTAL LAWS COULD COST OIL 
INDUSTRY $79 BILLION 
(By Lynn Garner) 

WASHINGTON.—Compliance with new and 
revised environmental statutes will cost the 
oil industry anywhere from $15 billion to $79 
billion—depending on the price of oil—in ad- 
ditional exploration and production costs, a 
new Department of Energy study concludes. 

The study also predicts that environ- 
mental legislation under consideration by 
Congress could accelerate the abandonment 
of the nation's remaining domestic oil res- 
ervoirs by as much as 10 years. 

The DOE study has just been completed 
and is being distributed to Congress, state 
officials and the industry. 

CUMULATIVE IMPACT 

The two-volume report is unique in that it 
is the first time that DOE has looked at the 
cumulative effect of environmental legisla- 
tion on future domestic oil production, rath- 
er than the effect of individual laws. 

DOE studied the impact of four major envi- 
ronmental statutes that it says will cost the 
industry from $2 billion to $7 billion per year 
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just to stay in compliance, after the initial 
compliance costs. 

"These costs could reduce the amount of 
oil that can be recovered using advanced re- 
covery technologies by 3 to 43 percent (at $20 
per barrel)," said Robert H. Gentile, DOE as- 
sistant secretary for fossil energy. 

The cost estimates vary so widely because 
DOE studied the impact at different oil price 
scenarios, from $16 per barrel to $34 per bar- 
rel. 

“These and other estimates presented in 
the report are conservative," he added. 

The four environmental statutes analyzed 
in the report include the Clean Air Act, the 
Resource Conservation and Recovery Act 
that governs hazardous waste, the Clean 
Water Act and the Safe Drinking Water Act. 

SIGNIFICANT EFFECTS 


This report demonstrates the need to con- 
sider the cumulative impacts of new regu- 
latory requirements in conjunction with 
other existing, proposed or contemplated 
regulatory requirements affecting oil sup- 
ply," Gentile said. 

“The environmental decisions we make іп 
the coming months will have very signifi- 
cant impacts on this nation's domestic oil 
production," added Michael R. McElwrath, 
principal deputy assistant secretary for fos- 
sil energy. 

Proposed changes in RCRA, the hazardous 
waste law, could cut Lower 48 oil production 
by nearly 20 precent by the year 2000, he said. 

The addition of just $500 per well of new 
compliance costs, from whichever environ- 
mental law, could shut down virtually all oil 
production coming from Appalachia, 
McElwrath said. 

The DOE study, “Potential Cumulative 
Impacts of Environmental Regulatory Initia- 
tives," was prepared under contract by ІСЕ 
Resources Inc. of Fairfax, Va., for DOE's Of- 
fice of Fossil Energy. 

The DOE study looks at future production 
from conventional production in the Lower 
48 states; future infill drilling and waterflood 
projects in the Lower 48; future enhanced oil 
recovery projects in the Lower 48; and on- 
shore and offshore crude oil fields remaining 
to be discovered in the Lower 48 and Alaska. 

DOE estimates that after currently proved 
reserves are produced by conventional recov- 
ery methods, nearly two-thirds of the known 
U.S. oil resource (more than 300 million bar- 
rels) will remain untouched. 

But the department has concluded that the 
United States will continue to face a rapid 
pace of abandonment of oil reservoirs. 


SALUTING ENVIRONMENTAL 
REPORTER HAROLD SCARLETT 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 12, 1991 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, Houstonians long 
ago became accustomed to living and working 
in close proximity to the world's largest petro- 
chemical industrial complex. We recognize the 
advantages of the many refineries and petro- 
chemical plants along, or near, the Houston 
Ship Channel. Those advantages include 
good, high-paying jobs and financially signifi- 
cant additions to our local tax base. 

But we also recognize that those industrial 
facilities are not without their risks. They pose 
potential threats to our local environment and 
to the communities in which we live and work. 
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For the last 20 years, Houstonians һауе 
benefited for the solid journalistic efforts of 
Harold Scarlett, the Houston Post's veteran 
environmental reporter who made it his busi- 
ness to keep Houstonians informed of issues 
affecting their environment. Harold Scarlett re- 
tired on January 1 after a long and distin- 
guished career at the Post, and his dedication 
to providing Houstonians with understandable 
analyses of environmental issues will be sore- 
ly missed. 

Harold Scarlett began his work at the Hous- 
ton Post in 1952, but left 3 years later to join 
the editorial staff of the European edition of 
Stars and Stripes. He returned to the Houston 
Post in 1958, where he remained until his re- 
tirement. It was in 1970 that Texas Lieutenant 
Governor Bill Hobby, then the editor of the 
Post, assigned Harold to the newly formed en- 
vironmental beat. 

In my 10 years in Congress, | have had 
many opportunities to talk with Harold on a 
wide variety of environmental matters. During 
those conversations, it was evident that for 
him, the environment was more than just a 
beat to be covered. For Harold, the environ- 
ment was more than just an issue. It was a 
passion about which he was personally con- 
cerned and about which he was extraordinarily 
well informed. 

The rise of the environmental movement in 
the 1970's, congressional passage of the land- 
mark 1970 Clean Air Act, enactment of the 
historic Clean Water Act in 1972, and subse- 
quent Federal environmental laws provided 
Harold with the opportunity to explain the Na- 
tion's deepening environmental crisis to men 
and women in the Houston area. Similarly, 
several local issues—including a clean lakes 
demonstration program in Lake Houston, the 
proposed Wallisville Reservoir, the water qual- 
ity of Galveston Bay, the widening and deep- 
ening of the Houston Ship Channel—provided 
Harold with ample opportunities to better edu- 
cate Houstonians about the environment. 
While we have not always seen eye to eye on 
every story he covered, Harold's fairness and 
integrity was evident in every story for which 
he interviewed me. 

In a news article announcing Harold's retire- 
ment, the journalist advised men and women 
concerned about the quality of the air we 
breathe, the water we drink, and the land on 
which we walk to "keep informed, keep alert. 
Don't get hysterical and don't ever feel one 
person can't make a difference." 

Houstonians have taken that advice to 
heart. We have become far more knowledge- 
able about threats to our environment, and we 
have grown less tolerant of those who spoil 
our environment. Much of the credit for ex- 
panding our knowledge and deepening our 
concern can be traced to one man in the 
newsroom of the Houston Post: Harold 
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Scarlett. His knowledge and expertise, his 
dedication and commitment, motivated thou- 
sands of Houstonians to consider more seri- 
ously what too many of us had taken for 
granted. 

Mr. Speaker, | know you join with me іп sa- 
luting the many accomplishments of this out- 
standing journalist, and wishing him well in all 
his future endeavors. 


THE CHANCE FOR PEACE NOW UP 
ТО SADDAM HUSSEIN 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 12, 1991 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, as we pre- 
pare for bilateral votes on the Persian Gulf cri- 
sis today | urge my colleagues to consider the 
following very cogent editorial of January 9, 
1991 in the Tremont, NE, Tribune: 

HUSSEIN BLINDLY IGNORES INEVITABLE 


It is painfully clear that changes of а 
peaceful end to the Persian Gulf crisis rest 
heavily on Saddam Hussein's shoulders. 

Americans praying for a non-violent end to 
the standoff must consider with cautious op- 
timísm developments that indicate the Unit- 
ed States' hard-line stance is working. Hus- 
sein has at no time shown himself to be any 
more than a ruthless dictator without sense 
to know when the world is against him and 
his defeat is inevitable. 

А week before the United Nation's Jan. 15 
deadline for Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait, 
the United States, Britain and NATO are 
rightfully focused in demanding without 
compromise that Hussein withdraw com- 
pletely from Kuwait or be driven out. 

Clearly, Hussein has lost control of his sin- 
ister and criminal plan of conquest. Iraqis’ 
support for this tyranny obviously is not as 
strong as he would have the United States 
and the rest of the world believe. 

Much can happen during the next seven 
days, but one thing seems clear—the United 
States, with U.N. support, will hold true to 
its threat of force if necessary. 

As Secretary of State James Baker ІП ad- 
mitted Monday, the only chance for a peace- 
ful conclusion to the Gulf crisis is if Hussein 
realizes—although belately—that the U.N. 
deadline is real and unchangeable. 

Hussein reacts to the U.N. stance by call- 
ing the U.S.-led multinational force opposing 
him the aggressors and by claiming his goal 
is to liberate Palestine. 

It's difficult to understand how an invasion 
of Kuwait brings Palestine any closer to lib- 
eration. Surely, if Hussein had his plans in 
order, he could have found a better way to 
achieve this only recently stated goal, seen 
by many as no more than а negotiation tool. 

The United Nation's and Bush administra- 
tion should be applauded for their no-deals 
approach to а situation in which bargaining 
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only increases the chances that more, less 
desireable concessions will be sought by Hus- 
sein later. 

Hussein, with his people starting to fall in 
behind the rest of the world, is in no position 
for compromise. He must realize one country 
cannot “trample and wipe out" another, 
then use the acquired nation-state as а bar- 
gaining chip. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 12, 1991 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, | am not enthu- 
siastic about this predicament which our Na- 
tion finds itself today in the Middle East. | do 
not want war. My constituents in east Ten- 
nessee do not want war. No American wants 
war in the Persian Gulf. 

However, we as a nation, have the awe- 
some responsibility to help ensure stability in 
far-off regions of the world. Worldwide steadi- 
ness is vital to U.S. interests. This is why we 
are in the Middle East. If we do not stand up 
to Hussein's brutal and unprovoked aggres- 
sion then what will be our response to other 
aggressors in the future. 

History has proven that aggression un- 
checked inevitably expands. Like it or not, the 
United States is the only superpower in the 
world, and with this status comes responsibil- 
ities. 

| believe that the bipartisan Michel-Solarz 
amendment is our last best hope for a peace- 
ful resolution to the crisis in the gulf. The 
President has made repeated attempts at ne- 
gotiation with Iraq. He has the unprecedented 
backing of the United Nations, as well as the 
majority of the American people. We must 
stand behind him. We must give creditbility to 
the President's policies if we are to exercise 
any control over future world events. A serious 
threat to Hussein could certainly lead him to 
consider a peaceful and positive resolution to 
the crisis in the gulf. 

The President does not want war. He wants 
to negotiate peace through a position of 
Strength. And it is our duty and responsibility, 
from a moral standpoint, to give President 
Bush the support needed to stop the tyranny 
and oppression that Hussein has forced upon 
not only Kuwait, but his own people as well. 

The question of war lies in the hands of 
Saddam Hussein. | can only hope and pray 
that he will choose a peaceful settlement. Let 
us not repeat our mistakes of the past. Let us 
stand united, shoulder to shoulder with the 
President, so that we can signal Hussein that 
his immorality will not go unchecked. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, January 14, 1991 


Тһе House met at 12 noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 

We have known from our earliest 
days, О God, that we can lift up our 
voices in prayer and thanksgiving to 
You for Your good gifts to us. In the 
spirit of unity and as one body we pray 
today for the gift of peace. 

Ав You have created each person of 
every land and culture with Your 
breadth of life and sustain every person 
with Your spirit, so cause the leaders 
of the nations to see ways to be peace- 
makers so that all people will experi- 
ence the fullness of life and not the 
tragedy of conflict. 

Bless all who serve—the diplomats 
and the armed services and all those in 
danger. 

May Your mighty power for justice, 
O God, that created the whole world, be 
seen in the present strife and may Your 
good Word, which gives assurance and 
strength, be with us all. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day's pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I the Jour- 
nal stands approved, 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from California (Мг. LAGOMARSINO] 
come forward and lead the House in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO led the Pledge 
of Allegiance as follows: 


I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


A WARNING TO THE SOVIETS: 
HANDS OFF LITHUANIA 


(Mr, LANTOS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the moment to send a clear, strong, 
and unambiguous message to whom- 
ever is in charge of the Soviet Union. 
The civilized world can walk and chew 
gum at the same time. Our prayerful 
and serious focus on the Persian Gulf 
can not—and will not—prevent us from 
dealing with the outrage in Lithuania. 

The blood of the 14 peaceful martyrs 
in Vilnius is а clear warning to the re- 


surgent Soviet old guard. The choice 
they face is stark and inescapable. Des- 
perately needed aid, trade, investment, 
technology, and contact with the West 
will cease if the Stalinist butchery con- 
tinues. A disintegrating Soviet empire 
cannot afford the luxury of replaying 
the 1956 bloodshed of Budapest or the 
1968 rape of Czechoslovakia. 

The great accomplishments which we 
have seen in the Soviet Union over the 
past half decade—greater democracy, 
political reform, a more open press, 
contact with the outside world, in- 
creased international respect—stand in 
jeopardy. 

This disgusting attempt to return to 
the Stalinist nightmare must stop— 
and it must stop now. The choice is 
clear. The Soviet leaders can take the 
path of Sakharov or the path of Stalin. 


CONDEMNING SOVIET ACTIONS IN 
LITHUANIA 


(Mr. LAGOMARSINO asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
while the very serious situation in the 
Persian Gulf remains on the forefront 
of our minds, where it should be, we 
must not ignore the outrage in Lithua- 
nia over this past weekend. 

I condemn the Soviets’ decision to 
use military might—tanks and bul- 
lets—to repress Lithuania’s prodemoc- 
racy and proindependence forces. This 
is not peristroika or glasnost at work. 
Clearly, these events signal that the 
positive reforms that have occurred in 
the Soviet Union are not irreversible. 
These negative trends indicate that 
any aid we provide must have strings 
attached to ensure such help fosters 
real reforms, not subsidizes Communist 
terror. 

Just as Iraq's aggression and repres- 
sion threaten our national security in- 
terests and the promise for a more 
prosperous, peaceful future, so too do 
crackdowns in the Soviet Union. 
Gorbachev and other Soviet authorities 
need to know that we will not ignore 
the troubling actions in Lithuania. So- 
viet actions will directly affect our re- 
lations today and tomorrow. 

The crisis in Lithuania begs the ques- 
tion, which is the real Mr. Gorbachev? 
The Gorbachev who continued—in fact 
expanded—the Afghanistan War, or the 
Gorbachev who began reforms and won 
the Nobel Peace Prize. I hope it is the 
latter. The terror in the Baltics must 
stop. 
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SOVIET ARMY MUST WITHDRAW 
FROM VILNIUS 


(Mr. GEPHARDT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, men 
and women of good will rise to protest 
the return of terror and tyranny to 
Lithuania at the hands of the Soviet 
Army. I add my voice to this chorus of 
anguish and anger. 

The Soviet Army must withdraw 
from Vilnius, and a free press and the 
right to assemble freely in the Lithua- 
nian Republic must be restored. The 
use of force in a feckless attempt to ex- 
tinguish the spark of freedom in the 
Baltics will neither be sanctioned nor 
ignored in Washington, in the West, 
nor in the world. 

At risk, in the short term, is any 
movement to provide aid to the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union. More im- 
portant, the larger risk is to the chang- 
ing tides of history, 

Americans want to move beyond cold 
war confrontation. Freedom in Central 
Europe, the approval of important 
arms control agreements, the resolu- 
tion of regional conflicts, and a new at- 
titude of cooperation emerging from 
Moscow substantially changed our re- 
lations with the Soviet Union for the 
better. Now is not the time to slide 
backward. 

We protest, and we demand an end, to 
the drift toward authoritarianism in 
the Soviet Union, an end to violence 
against the Lithuanian people, an end 
to brutality against their courageous 
drive toward freedom. 


LITHUANIANS HAVE BEEN 
PERSECUTED FOR MANY YEARS 


(Mr. SOLOMON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. Speaker, let me 
add my voice to those who have spoken 
out this morning on the outrage and 
the violence that is happening to the 
brave Lithuanian people who have been 
persecuted for во many years. We cer- 
tainly hope that sanity prevails on 
that issue. 

The lead editorial in today’s edition 
of the Washington Post suggests that 
the United States should extend formal 
diplomatic recognition to the free gov- 
ernments of Lithuania and the other 
two Baltic nations, Latvia and Estonia. 
That is an excellent place to start. 


OThis symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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I also believe that the United States 
and the free countries of the world 
must urgently reconsider their plans to 
extend economic and technical assist- 
ance to the Soviet Union. The Kremlin 
should be put on notice that the free 
world will not stand idly by as the as- 
pirations of the Baltic peoples are 
crushed. 

We should not be party to any effort 
of bailing out a Soviet Union which is 
held together by force of arms. Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, and Estonia were annexed 
by the Soviet Union pursuant to a se- 
cret agreement between Hitler and Sta- 
lin. That was a crime against all hu- 
manity. 

The very same principle which is 
today at stake in Kuwait has been at 
stake in the Baltic nations for 50 years: 
the right of small, independent nations 
to exist in peace along side larger and 
more powerful neighbors. A world in 
which the small, sovereign states are 
constantly at the mercy of ruthless, 
ambitious neighbors is a world which 
can degenerate into the law of the jun- 
gle. 


COMMENDING THE SPEAKER, MAJORITY LEADER, 
AND MINORITY LEADER 

Mr. Speaker, may I also take this op- 
portunity to thank you personally and 
to commend you, the majority leader, 
and the Republican leader, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL], for 
the high plane of debate that took 
place in the last 3 days on the Persian 
Gulf issue. 

As John F. Kennedy has said. Now 
is the time for the American people to 
rally together." I certainly hope that 
we all do that. 

We hope that the threat of war will 
bring about peace in the Mideast, will 
bring some sanity to that man called 
Saddam Hussein. 

And God bless our troops who are 
serving there today. 

The debate in Congress last Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday was worthy 
of the highest traditions of this House. 
It was a credit to every Member of this 
body, and it reflected the sense of grav- 
ity, anxiety, and responsibility that 
weighs so heavily upon all of us. 

Again, I thank Speaker FOLEY, Mr. 
GEPHARDT, and Mr. MICHEL for their ef- 
forts to make sure this critical issue of 
war and peace was debated in an at- 
mosphere of dignity, decorum, and non- 
partisanship. 

Now that the decision has been 
made—and Congress has chosen to 
stand with our President and our brave 
men and women in the field—I trust 
that we all unite as one. Politics does 
indeed stop at the water's edge. Let us 
go forward in unity. 

We cannot control the future, but we 
can be prepared to deal with the chal- 
lenges the future will bring. And while 
each and every one of us abhors war in 
all its forms, let us be mindful that 
strength, preparedness, and the cour- 
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age of our convictions will never let us 
down—they are our only sure defense. 


WE MUST WORK AS HARD AS WE 
CAN TOWARD PEACE 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, this 
weekend at my office in Denver and 
still today, there are many people very 
concerned that have been camping out- 
side and inside. They are very con- 
cerned because they are watching 
peace on Earth unravel. 

They started with their deep concern 
about watching us pellmell down this 
superhighway to war on January 15 
with more and more of the exit ramps 
being closed off by us as well as the 
other side and said, ‘‘Why? Why?" In 
the interim, they are now watching the 
Baltics all turn into a bloody terror as 
we see Gorbachev thinking he can get 
by with this because we are now all fo- 
cused on the gulf, and we see China 
turning on many of the students that 
they figure now we will not be focused 
on. 

I must say, too, that I think Gorba- 
chev should either surrender his Peace 
Prize or that the Nobel Peace Commit- 
tee should reclaim it, that President 
Bush should take back our aid and that 
we should also ask the Saudis and oth- 
ers to take back their aid if this con- 
tinues. 

I think we should be working as hard 
as we can for peace. I think that is 
what these people who are encamped in 
Denver, CO, are trying to say. They do 
not see us working toward peace. They 
see us pellmelling toward war. 


VIOLENCE IN LITHUANIA CANNOT 
BE TOLERATED 


(Mr. GIBBONS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, my re- 
marks are directed to you and the 
Chair and to the Members of the House, 
but they are also directed to the Rus- 
sian leaders. 

Let them know that if the President 
ever sends down a waiver of the Jack- 
son-Vanik amendment so that freer 
trade can exist with Russia there will 
immediately be introduced a resolution 
of disapproval and that it will probably 
pass 


Iam deeply disturbed by the violence 
in the Baltic, particularly Lithuania. I 
think it is a tragic mistake for the 
Russian leaders to tolerate such, and 
they should immediately move to put 
an end to it. 

It seems to me that if we have 
learned anything from the history of 
mankind it is that violence in this sort 
of thing cannot be tolerated, and that 
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acquiescence in this sort of movement 
cannot be tolerated. 

I want to add my strong voice and 
pledge to this House that if the Presi- 
dent ever sends down any kind of waiv- 
er of Jackson-Vanik for freer trade 
with Russia, it will be seriously exam- 
ined in light of what is going on now in 
Russia. 


IN THE INFORMATION AGE THE 
BIG LIE IS OBSOLETE 


(Mr. RITTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
bloody crackdown in Lithuania has 
shocked the world at a time of global 
agony over events in the Persian Gulf, 
but cynical Soviet Communist hard- 
liners seriously miscalculate if they 
believe they can somehow hide their 
actions behind the smokescreen of Per- 
sian Gulf turmoil. 

Soviet tanks crushed Hungary in 1956 
during the Suez crisis, they crushed 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 when there was 
turmoil at the Democratic Convention, 
they invaded Afghanistan in 1979, and 
shortly thereafter Christmas, and a 
crackdown on Poland in 1981 shortly 
before Christmas. 

But in this contemporary world of in- 
stant telecommunications, electronic 
newspaper publishing, global television 
news and so much more, the Stalinist 
strategy of news suppression will not 
work. In the information age, the big 
lie is obsolete. The global outrage is 
enormous and will continue to be so. 

Mikhail Gorbachev, in one way or an- 
other, has thrown in his lot with those 
who would turn back the clock. This is 
conduct unbecoming of a Nobel laure- 
ate. 

According to prodemocracy forces, it 
is his policies that seek to suppress the 
independent movement. He is respon- 
sible for those who implement the pol- 
icy. 

Mr. Gorbachev, Mr. President Gorba- 
chev, if you have any wish to retain 
any credibility, if you wish to be con- 
sidered a Nobel Prize winner, you must 
speak out against these heinous 
crimes, otherwise return your Nobel 
Prize. 

People all over the world are saying, 
‘President Gorbachev, call back your 
armored KGB troops. Call back your 
tanks. Disband your phony salvation 
committee which is really a KGB army 
group. We are watching you, and our 
expectations are high.“ 


CONDEMNING BRUTAL 
REPRESSION OF LITHUANIA 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 
one minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to condemn last weekend's brutal re- 
pression of unarmed protesters in Lith- 
uania by Soviet troops. 

Iam now working with Congressman 
RICHARD DURBIN to introduce legisla- 
tion that will formally condemn these 
acts of senseless violence. I am out- 
raged that 13 people recently were 
killed in Vilnius. Some of these vic- 
tims were mercilessly crushed under 
the tracks of Soviet tanks. 

We as а Congress cannot stand by and 
allow this violent crackdown to con- 
tinue. We must let Mikhail Gorbachev 
know that the future of United States 
relations with his country could hinge 
on his treatment of the Baltic repub- 
lics. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have pointed out in 
the past, the time is overdue for the 
United States to extend formal diplo- 
matic recognition to the independent 
nations of Lithuania, Latvia, and Esto- 
nia. The United States must act now 
and leave no doubt as to where we 
stand on this crucial issue. 


WE HOLD MIKHAIL GORBACHEV 
RESPONSIBLE 


(Mr. PORTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tention of the American people is obvi- 
ously very carefully riveted on the sit- 
uation in the Middle East where 400,000 
young Americans wait in the sands for 
а war that may now be unavoidable. 

Perhaps the people in Moscow and 
the Kremlin thought that we would not 
pay attention, and that this was their 
opportunity to repress the people of 
Lithuania as well as the other Baltic 
States. Over the weekend they mur- 
dered 14 young Lithuanians and injured 
150 in taking over the free radio station 
and other means of public communica- 
tion. 

We hold Mikhail Gorbachev respon- 
sible. We hold the people of the Soviet 
Union responsible. 

The United States will not tolerate 
the deaths of people standing up for 
their individual human rights and for 
the independence and freedom of their 
own nation, and if the people in the 
Kremlin, whether it is Mr. Gorbachev 
or others, believe that the United 
States of America will provide aid in 
the way of food, will provide economic 
assistance and technological assistance 
to the Soviet Union while they kill in- 
nocent people striving for human free- 
dom, they are wrong. 

Unless immediately rectified, we 
must remove trade preferences and as- 
sistance, technical assistance and west- 
ern credit without delay. 

The world is watching what the So- 
viet leadership and people will do to 
rectify this terrible repression. 
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PROTEST TO MR. GORBACHEV 


(Mr. SCHEUER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
with a heavy heart to comment on 
these grotesque outrages by Mr. Gorba- 
chev, a man that we were coming swift- 
ly to know, respect, and admire for the 
rapid movement that he was leading 
his people toward peace, openness, 
glasnost, and perestroika. It is bitterly 
disappointing to all Members who had 
applauded that movement, and to all 
Members who looked forward to hold- 
ing out the hand of friendship to Mr. 
Gorbachev and 290 million Soviet citi- 
zens. 

What а sad day. 

I feel that unless Mr. Gorbachev has 
a painful revelation of his conduct of 
the last few days or weeks, our country 
is going to have to reconsider the 
steady progress that we were making 
toward gradual disarmament, toward 
chucking off expensive weapon systems 
that we did not seem to need in the 
post-cold-war era. 

Are we in the post-cold-war era, or 
are we not? We have been expressing 
deep satisfaction with the fact that 
perhaps, unwisely, we spent a trillion 
dollars in arms facing off the Soviet 
Union, and finally, defeated them. The 
power of an idea, the power of democ- 
racy, the power of freedom, the power 
of free market forces that can provide 
a far better way of life than anything 
the Soviets have seen іп the last 70 
years. 

Now, are these hopes to be crushed, 
are we going to see a resurgence of de- 
mands for B-2 bombers, for MX mis- 
siles, for star wars? What a depressing 
sight that is. 

Mr. Gorbachev, I hope and pray that 
you and your leadership will reassure 
the world that this replay of the inva- 
sion of Hungary in 1956 and Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968 was just an aberra- 
tional blip on the radar screen, and 
that you will return to sanity, to 
collegiality, and to peace. And that 
you will help everyone continue divert- 
ing vast resources from war to peace, 
the resources that your country and 
our country desperately need to serve 
our people, to provide the standard of 
living that they yearn for, and to pro- 
vide them the peace and serenity that 
they yearn for evermore. 

Say it ain't so, Joe. Say it ain't so, 
Mikhail. Tell everyone that this was an 
irrational, arbitrary Мір оп the 
progress toward peace. Reassure every- 
one that all of our hopes have not been 
dashed. 
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SOVIET EMPIRE WILL NOT CRUSH 
DEMOCRACY 


(Mr. ROHRABACHER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Soviets may believe that America 
is so focused on the Persian Gulf that 
we will] not notice their brutal crimes 
in Lithuania. Let there be no mistake, 
we see the bloody treads of the Soviet 
tanks and we will not stand idly by and 
see the cause of democracy crushed in 
Lithuania or any of the captive nations 
of the Soviet empire. 

The Soviet Union can not reverse the 
progress that has been made in the So- 
viet Union without drastic  con- 
sequences in its relations with the 
United States. No credits, no wheat, no 
new commercial ties, and certainly no 
aid. We can have no normalization 
without democratization. The Com- 
munists cannot try to rebuild the Ber- 
lin Wall and restore Stalinism and ex- 
pect it will be business as usual. 

We are making a stand in the Persian 
Gulf but it will not diminish our com- 
mitment to the people who are building 
freedom in other parts of the world. 


MAIL REFLECTS CONSTITUENTS' 
THOUGHTS 


(Mr. SANDERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I received two very interest- 
ing letters in the mail. One came from 
representatives and presidents of nine 
different trade unions, representing 
millions of American workers. It was а, 
copy of a letter that they sent to the 
President of the United States, and 
they said: “Мг. President, give sanc- 
tions an opportunity to work. Let's not 
rush into war." 

The leaders of these unions under- 
stand very well that if, when а war 
breaks out, that it will be working peo- 
ple and poor people whose blood will be 
spilled in the Persian Gulf. They under- 
stand, also, that if a war breaks out 
and this Nation spends hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars in fighting that war, 
that it will be the tax dollars coming 
from the working people who will pay 
for that war, because the President and 
much of the Congress is not terribly in- 
terested in taxing those people who can 
best afford to pay. 

Ironically, a few minutes later, we 
received a letter, also on the same 
issue, and that is in strong support of 
the President’s position. The people 
who signed that letter are from the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
from the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and from the National Association 
of Realtors, and the trade organiza- 
tions of virtually every big business 
company in America. 
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Therefore, I think for those people 
who are wondering about the war, it 
might be interesting to understand 
who is supporting the President, and 
who is opposing the President. 


—— 9 


LITHUANIAN ATROCITIES 


(Mr. COUGHLIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
idea of Soviet tanks crushing people in 
Lithuania is revolting to all Americans 
and all people in the free world. The 
Soviet Union is a country that we have 
sought to work with under the leader- 
ship of President Gorbachev, but it is 
impossible to work with a country that 
practices that kind of oppression. We 
must hold the Soviet leadership, and 
indeed, President Gorbachev himself 
responsible for the atrocities that are 
being committed there, and that he 
very clearly and very expressly dis- 
avows those atrocities, that he very 
clearly and expressly remove that kind 
of Soviet oppression from the Baltic 
States. 


BALTIC PEOPLE DESERVE 
FREEDOM 


(Mr. JONES of Georgia asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. JONES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Vilnius, 1940; Budapest, 1956; Prague, 
1968; Tiananmen Square, 1989; Kuwait 
City, 1990, Vilnius, 1991. 

Mr. Speaker, the rollcall of shame 
continues as Soviet tanks attempted 
yesterday to crush the flame of free- 
dom in the Baltic States. It is time, 
Mr. Speaker, it is past time, for the 
faceless leadership in Moscow, or per- 
haps I should say the two-faced leader- 
ship in Moscow, to realize that the 
path to freedom is irrevocable, that it 
is time to bring the tanks and the 
troops home. It is time to understand, 
also, that United States-Soviet rela- 
tionships, including economic aid, are 
inextricably linked to human rights in 
the Baltic States and elsewhere. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the Baltic 
States believe in freedom. The people 
of the Kremlin apparently do not. It is 
from that truth that we must speak as 
a Nation. 


—— M 
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SOVIET REPRESSION IN THE 
BALTICS 


(Мг. MCMILLEN of Maryland asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to express my 
Strong concern over the events of this 
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past weekend in Lithuania, Estonia, 
and Latvia. 

The democratically elected Govern- 
ment of Lithuania has come under 
seige by the Red army, repressing their 
fledgling democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, no one knows at this 
point whether President Gorbachev or- 
dered these troops in. We do know that 
there are 13 Lithuanians who were 
killed and 140 wounded by the Soviet 
assault. 

President Gorbachev deserves the 
support of the American people for ini- 
tiatives in perestroika and glasnost, 
but if the Soviet Union wants to par- 
ticipate in the free world economy with 
greater commodity credits, financial 
assistance, and the waiver of Jackson- 
Vanik, then it must begin to act like а 
civilized nation. 

The Soviet Union has repressed these 
democracies and the Baltic people de- 
serve better. 


— . 


СОНВАСНЕУ MUST LISTEN 


(Mr. FROST asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
bring our particular personal perspec- 
tives and history to the way we view 
events in the world. My family and my 
wife's family came to this country 
from Lithuania many years ago. 

I personally have applauded the ef- 
forts of the Soviet Union in recent 
years toward reform. That process has 
now come to an abrupt and bitter end. 

Gorbachev must listen to the pleas of 
the Members of this body today if he is 
to expect the future cooperation and 
the future aid and assistance of the 
United States and of this Congress. 


WHERE WAS GORBACHEV? 


(Mr. COX of California asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. COX of California. Mr. Speaker, I 
just watched on television as Mikhail 
Gorbachev said, "I found out about it 
only afterward.”’ 

It seems noboby knew about it. That 
literally is the translation of what Mi- 
khail Gorbachev had to say. 

One wonders, where was Mikhail 
Gorbachev on March 27, 1990, when film 
footage of Soviet troops brutalizing 
Lithuanian citizens who had taken 
sanctuary in a Vilnius hospital was 
confiscated at gunpoint from an ABC 
television crew? 

Where was Mikhail Gorbachev on 
January 2, 1991, when Soviet special In- 
terior Ministry forces, known as the 
black berets, seized the press building 
in the Latvian capital of Riga and par- 
alyzed the production of the Republic's 
independent newspapers? 
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And where was Mikhail Gorbachev on 
January 9, 1991, when seven armored 
personnel carriers and Soviet Interior 
Ministry troops surrounded the Lithua- 
nian TV and radio tower? 

Тһе President of Lithuania, Vytautas 
Landsbergis, has tried to call Mikhail 
Gorbacliev for days. 

Gorbachev's response? He was having 
lunch. 

I think it is time that Mr. Gorbachev 
gets up from his lunch, takes a look 
around him, and realizes that the 
international prestige he earned with 
the Nobel Peace Prize is now in tatters, 
and it is time the United States of 
America let him know that there will 
be no more aid or credit to the Soviet 
Union while this disrespect for democ- 
racy and human life continues. 


SUPPORT OUR YOUNG MEN AND 
WOMEN IN THE PERSIAN GULF 


(Mr. DICKS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to express my support for the men 
and women serving our Nation and 
serving the international coalition in 
Saudi Arabia. 

Speaker FOLEY said it well when he 
stated that as a nation we are ex- 
tremely fortunate to have citizens will- 
ing to serve our Nation in combat at 
times such as this. 

In September I had the opportunity 
to visit Saudi Arabia and to meet 
many of the courageous soldiers, sail- 
ors and marines serving our country in 
the gulf. Many come from my own dis- 
trict in the State of Washington. I 
want our servicemen and servicewomen 
to know that Congress has properly de- 
bated this issue and has decided to give 
President Bush authority to use force 
after January 15. Now that the debate 
is over and a decision has been made 
the Congress and the American people 
stand solidly behind you. 

The Nation is proud of your courage 
and your determination to carry out 
the President’s orders as Commander 
in Chief. 

I still hope for a last minute diplo- 
matic solution. If it does not come, the 
Congress and the American people will 
support you in the difficult days ahead. 

Our prayers, thoughts, and hopes are 
with you. 


THE BALTIC CRISIS 


(Mr. MCEWEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
the statements that have been made 
about the current situation in the Bal- 
tics and intend to take a 5-minute spe- 
cial order in just a moment. 
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But the statement by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GIBBONS] has prompted me to introduce 
a resolution that I have prepared for а 
later date, in which it codifies the 
statements that the President had 
made concerning aid to the Soviet 
Union. I invite my colleagues to join 
me in an expression of opposition to 
any further aid to the Soviet Union 
until there is а reduction in the Soviet 
intercontinental continental ballistic 
missiles, the ending of economic and 
military aid to the Government of 
Cuba, until there is а furtherance of 
economic and legal reforms in the So- 
viet Union and the oppressive Soviet 
troops are removed from the Baltic па- 
tions of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithua- 
nia. 

Mr. Speaker, the Soviet Union stole 
those free nations without authority, 
except approval from the tyrant, Adolf 
Hitler. 

The United States has never recog- 
nized the oppression that has been 
placed on those free nations. In fact, 
the Lithuanian consulate still rep- 
resents that independent government 
prior to Stalin's overrunning it in 1939. 

I shall discuss what happened to 
those free nations and why we in the 
free world have a responsibility to hear 
their cry now as Mikhail Gorbachev 
has the venom and vicious audacity to 
drive his tanks over the broken bodies 
of these people. 
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A COMBINATION OF BRUTALITY 
AND HYPOCRISY 


(Mr. WOLF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, later on 
today there will be а special order, but 
I just wanted to rise publicly at the 
outset to condemn the actions taken 
by the Soviet Government. And it was 
the Soviet Government. And also by 
the Soviet military—and all you had to 
do was watch CNN, ABC, NBC, CBS. It 
was the Soviet military. 

I heard an interview today on Na- 
tional Public Radio, where a reporter 
for Izvestia said basically it was a com- 
bination of brutality and hypocrisy. 
And it makes you think of the old Sta- 
linist words and things that we 
thought we had no longer seen, like 
when the minister of interior went on, 
he said they did not know what was 
going on. Then they set up some Na- 
tional Salvation Front, which was 
nothing more than, as DON RITTER said, 
а KGB operation. So it was like the 
Keystone Cops, so obvious that it was 
the men in the military behind some 
loudspeaker. They expect us in the free 
world to believe that, to believe that. 

So I just want to make sure that this 
Congress, Republicans and Democrats, 
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the Bush administration, condemn un- 

equivocally this. Then to have it go 
back to where you find the big lie, they 

go on radio and television and they lie 

about it when we know that what they 

are saying is not true. 

Mr. Gorbachev has to know that 
there will be no opportunity, unless 
this change is immediately made, for 
most-favored-nation status, to change, 
for economic aid, for all the things the 
people in the West and the people in 
the United States wanted to do, par- 
ticularly the United States. 

It will be very, very difficult to do 
unless the tanks are pulled out, rolled 
back and there is à public apology and 
the people who did this are brought to 
trial. 


OAKAR URGES STRONG CON- 
DEMNATION OF SOVIET MAS- 
SACRE IN LITHUANIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DOOLEY). Under a previous order of the 
House the gentlewoman from Ohio [Ms. 
OAKAR] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, this week- 
end tanks rolled into Vilnius and So- 
viet paratroopers killed at least 13 
Lithuanians and wounded at least 140. 
Leaders in Latvia and Estonia have re- 
ceived reports that Soviet paratroopers 
wil put down the democracy move- 
ments in their countries next. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong con- 
demnation of the Soviet massacre in 
Lithuania yesterday and to urge Presi- 
dent Bush to instruct our Ambassador 
to the United Nations to immediately 
raise the issue in the Security Council. 
Тһе actions of the Soviet Union are а 
clear act of aggression aimed against а 
freely elected, democratic government 
that declared its independence less 
than а year ago. Our own country has 
never recognized the incorporation of 
Lithuania, nor indeed Latvia or Esto- 
nia, into the Soviet Union. Putting So- 
viet aggression before the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council will reaffirm our commit- 
ment to Baltic self-determination and 
underline our abiding opposition to 
their forced incorporation into the So- 
viet Union. It will also send a consist- 
ent message to the rest of the world 
that Soviet aggression against the Bal- 
tic States is no different, ultimately, 
than Iraqi aggression against Kuwait. 

The people of the United States ap- 
plauded President Gorbachev's policies 
to restore freedom of expression to the 
Soviet Union, to allow free enterprise 
to emerge, to respect democratic elec- 
tions. Although we disagreed strongly 
with the Kremlin stand on self-deter- 
mination for the Baltic States and 
other republics, we were still prepared 
to help their system reform itself be- 
cause we believed in the general direc- 
tion the Soviet Union was taking, This 
stems from our own bedrock belief that 
governments must take their just pow- 
ers from the consent of those who are 
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governed. This principle, enshrined in 
our own Declaration of Independence, 
has served us well. The energies of a 
free society bring bounty, prosperity 
and progress. The Soviet Union itself is 
the best illustration of what results 
when freedom is denied and govern- 
ment rules by force. President Gorba- 
chev recognized the bankruptcy of such 
a system and launched the perestroika 
program that won him the Nobel Peace 
Prize last year. It is extremely tragic 
and heartbreaking that he now appears 
to be turning back the clock to the 
dark days of the Soviet past. If that is 
the case, we must let him know that 
our cooperation with him and with his 
government cannot help but end. 

The proper forum for our concerns, as 
I indicated, is the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil. It is there that the Soviet Union— 
itself a permanent member of the Secu- 
rity Council and our so-called partner 
in confronting aggression in the Per- 
sian Gulf—can answer the questions 
that are raised about their actions. If 
the violence against the citizens of 
Lithuania was a rogue operation di- 
rected by the military or KGB, the So- 
viet Ambassador can repudiate it pub- 
licly. President Gorbachev, for his 
part, can remove those responsible 
from their positions. While we confront 
the question of yesterday's aggression, 
we should raise the issue of the re- 
moval of Soviet troops from Baltic 
soil. Their continued presence makes a 
mockery of our own nonrecognition 
policy and serves as an insurmountable 
impediment to Baltic self-determina- 
tion. 

Should the Soviets reject our posi- 
tion with respect to the armed aggres- 
sion in Lithuania, there are steps we 
can take. Our own Export-Import Bank 
now has a $300 million credit facility to 
provide loan and trade guarantees to 
the Soviet Union. It is being utilized 
this very moment, with applications 
pending and approvals in the pipeline. 
This credit facility has been extended 
to encourage Soviet reforms and liber- 
alizations. The President can order an 
immediate suspension of further appli- 
cations subject to review of subsequent 
Soviet behavior in the Baltics. Other 
aid programs should be similarly sus- 
pended. Our allies could be encouraged 
to do the same. 

What is at stake today is the shape of 
the New World order that the President 
has been talking about. Soviet actions 
seem to indicate that the new shape 
will look very much like the old. One 
cannot help but recall, of course, the 
brutal suppression of Hungarian Inde- 
pendence in 1956 under cover of the 
Suez crisis that year. We should also 
recall that the consequences of Soviet 
aggression against Hungary in 1956 
were far more serious than Egypt's na- 
tionalization of the Suez Canal. 

More than a decade later, in Czecho- 
Slovakia, we remember what the Soviet 
troops did in Czechoslovakia. And the 
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list goes оп and on. We need only think 
of the cold war and its horrendous 
costs and sacrifices. Today, as we 
confront another crisis in the Middle 
East, let us not forget that the reform 
movement in the Soviet Union has а 
long way to go. Our country cannot 
have a double standard; an invasion is 
an invasion whether it is Kuwait or 
Lithuania. 

We should encourage their leaders to 
stay, with the same degree of 
vocalness, to stay the course of reform, 
but we must also be realistic. After all, 
President Gorbachev and those he re- 
lies on came up through the Com- 
munist Party structure. The secret po- 
lice, the army, and their strategic mis- 
sile force remain intact. We need evi- 
dence that the reform movement is dis- 
mantling those institutions. Yester- 
day's viciousness in Lithuania sends 
the opposite message. 

Тһе World Bank the International 
Monetary Fund, the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, and the new European Bank re- 
cently released an assessment of the 
Soviet economy. The economists who 
prepared the report had unprecedented 
access to Soviet sources. Their conclu- 
sion was blunt and very instructive: 
Any aid to the Soviet Union should be 
conditioned on sweeping reforms in 
that country. Otherwise, the aid would 
be wasted. Reform must begin with re- 
spect for human and political rights, 
what we commonly call freedom. Only 
then can the energies of the people be 
properly harnessed for economic well- 
being. This freedom must include the 
right for а nation like Lithuania to 
live as a separate, independent state. 
That is what the people want. It has 
been our policy to recognize this condi- 
tion for decades. We must reaffirm it 
yet again to let President Gorbachev 
know that his Government is making а 
terrible mistake that will keep the 
people mired in the poverty that 
launched perestroika in the first place. 
We must let him know there is à better 
way and certainly by our own actions 
encourage him to take it. We should 
deal with him and the Soviet Union 
economically and warn him there will 
be no special deals. The President of 
our country should not have a double 
standard. 

What is your next move, Mr. Presi- 
dent?" 

Mr. Speaker, I here insert for the 
RECORD an article that appeared in the 
Washington Post National Weekly edi- 
tion, entitled “Тһе Kremlin’s Eco- 
nomic Dilemma." 

Тһе article referred to is as follows: 

THE KREMLIN'S ECONOMIC DILEMMA 

While the West has known for some time 
that the Soviet economy is in serious trou- 
ble, the full extent of its failures is only now 
becoming visible. A new survey published a 
week ago by four international agencies now 
becomes the authoritative Western analysis. 
А product of the new Soviet openness, it was 
written by economists who have been given 
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unprecedented access to Soviet sources. 
They report total Soviet output to be about 
one-tenth the United States—much lower 
than the previous consensus—and declining 
sharply. The Soviets are sliding into а real 
depression. 

This report was commissioned to answer 
questions about aid for the Soviet Union and 
how it might be given most effectively. The 
leaders of the seven industrial democracries 
disagreed about that at their summit meet- 
ing last summer and asked for this joint as- 
sessment by the four agencies; the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development and the New European Bank, 
which is being set up explicitly to provide 
Western help to the post-Communist econo- 
mies. 

Their answer is blunt. Aid ought to be 
strictly conditioned, they say, on sweeping 
reforms in the Soviet Union. Not only that, 
but these reforms are going to have to be 
carried out very fast if they are to have any 
hope of success. There's no way to do it 
gradually. Easier said than done, President 
Gorbachev might reply, as he thinks about 
Poland, where the government that tried 
precisely that strategy has just been over- 
whelmingly voted out of office. Radical re- 
form isn't a painless treatment. 

In terms of aid, at present most of the 
West is thinking above all about food. Those 
photographs of empty shelves in the Moscow 
stores as winter arrives have left a strong 
impression. The four agencies' report con- 
cedes that food aid could alleviate distress if 
it could be delivered to the regions most in 
need of it. But rapid reform could do more. 

Тһе Soviets have had а big harvest this 
year, and the present shortages arise largely 
from gross inefficiencies in processing and 
distribution (and, although the report 
doesn't mention it, hoarding). The Soviets' 
food imports, it observes, are roughly equal 
to their wastage and loss. The food shortages 
alone make a powerful case for reform. Wast- 
age of perishables accounts for perhaps 40 
percent of the crop. Food prices have been 
held constant since the early 1960s, through 
а quarter of a century of inflation and rising 
production costs. Returns to the producer 
are poor, while the subsidies required to keep 
prices low have built an uncontrollable defi- 
cit into the state budget, speeding up the in- 
flation rate. 

This report gives excellent advice, but it 
doesn't help Mr. Gorbachev much. He knows 
that reform is urgent. But he evidently 
thinks that economic necessity may not be 
politically possible. He fears an explosive 
reacton if he abolishes food subsidies, as the 
Poles did, and lets prices float up to market 
levels. The real threats to the Soviet econ- 
omy are not, utlimately, & matter of eco- 
nomics. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge the President to 
be more vocal than he already has been 
and to again bring this issue up today 
in the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 
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MR. GORBACHEV, WE KNOW WHAT 
YOU'RE UP TO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DOOLEY). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
MCEWEN] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
very reluctantly today. I had no inten- 
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tion of speaking today on this issue 
until Mr. Gorbachev decided to unleash 
his tanks to run over the bodies of the 
free people of Lithuania. 

I have before me a brief sketch and 
map of the Baltic region prior to 1938, 
along with a couple of dates that I 
think are important to consider when 
looking at this issue. 

It was discussed a great deal last 
week, about Munich, in which the 
whole world was looking at the aggres- 
sion of Adolf Hitler, who was appar- 
ently committed to making war upon 
Europe. And on March 7, as we see 
there, he violated the terms of the 
peace agreement of World War I and 
marched his. tanks and armies into the 
Rhineland. On March 13, 2 years later, 
he then moved into Austria and took 
over that free country. 

At that time Winston Churchill and 
others began to say very simply, “You 
see that he has Czechoslovakia sur- 
rounded on the north, he has them on 
the west, he has them on the south. 
He's going after Czechoslovakia." 

An entire world said three words," 
“Czechoslovakia means war. If he goes 
after Czechoslovakia, it will mean 
war." 

And so, as he prepared to go into 
Czechoslovakia, there was an agree- 
ment that was made which Neville 
Chamberlain went to Munich at Hit- 
ler's invitation and agreed that certain 
border changes would be made, that as 
a result the western nations would not 
declare war on Germany, and that we 
would have, quote, peace in our time. 

Mr. Speaker, that agreement was 
signed at 2 o'clock on the morning of 
September 30. Mr. Chamberlain re- 
turned to London, was received by the 
House of Commons, as I described in 
my speech to this House on Saturday. 

On March 15 of the following year 
Hitler moved into Czechoslovakia, as 
many predicted that he would. All dur- 
ing April, May, June, and July the 
question was, ‘‘When will he move 
against Poland, and, if he moves 
against Poland, what will be the re- 
sponse of Russia and the other na- 
tions?" We were hopeful that the So- 
viet Union, that Russia, would stand 
united against this aggression that was 
taking place in central Europe. 

The world was stunned and shocked 
to discover on August 24, 1939, that the 
Soviet Union and Germany in secret 
negotiations that have since been 
named after their foreign ministers; 
the foreign minister of Germany's 
name was Ribbentrop, and the foreign 
minister of the Soviet Union was, as we 
all know, Mr. Molotov, for whom the 
Mototov cocktail is named, was used in 
the 1960's to bomb free installations 
around the world. That is where you 
have a gasoline bottle with a rag hang- 
ing out, а Molotov. The Soviet foreign 
minister, Mr. Molotov, and Mr. Ribben- 
trop entered a secret agreement that 
has since entered the annals of history 
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called the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, а 
nonaggression pact in which it was 
agreed by that butcher, Adolf Hitler, 
along with the butcher, Joseph Stalin, 
that, if Hitler were to move into Po- 
land, capture east Prussia and most of 
Poland, that Estonia, Latvia, Lithua- 
nia, and the border lands of Poland 
would forever be ceded to the black 
hole of the Soviet Union, and their 
independence would be wiped off the 
face of the map, and indeed this map is 
dated as the map of Europe for 1938, 
and one cannot find another map in 
which Lithuania, and Latvia and Esto- 
nia are identified as separate nations. 

President Roosevelt refused to ac- 
knowledge this rape of these Baltic 
States. The United States to this day 
has not acknowledged that those inde- 
pendent nations belong behind the tyr- 
anny of the Soviet Union. 

In recent months there has been an 
effort for them to attempt to assert 
some degree of independence to elect 
their own representatives. Stalin, of 
course, just as Hitler did, Stalin, when 
he marched his troops in there to cap- 
ture these free nations, he immediately 
decapitated all the leadership. He mur- 
dered them en masse, he hauled them 
off to the Soviet Union and has done 
that now for 45 years. 

There is a marvelous article, which 
unfortunately I do not have time to 
read at this point, but hopefully later 
on today I might, in which it points 
out what has happened to the leader- 
Ship of these nations under Soviet rule, 
and I would encourage colleagues to 
make note of the November 1990 Na- 
tional Geographic in which it is point- 
ed out here repeatedly how the leader- 
Ship of these nations has been оп a sys- 
tematic basis moved out of the nation 
until it has been just left to be a total 
tool of the Soviet Union. It has been 
moved, the retired military Russians 
have been moved in, in order to offset 
the independent balance of those na- 
tions. 

But now in the last 24 hours, as they 
were attempting to express their free 
will Mr. Gorbachev in Stalinist fash- 
ion has rolled his tanks in. A week ago 
in Latvia they went in and ripped out 
all the independent presses. Anyone 
who has a Xerox machine, anyone who 
had any kind of press at all, was cap- 
tured by the Soviet secret police, the 
KGB. 

Last night in Vilnius, the capital of 
Lithuania, they rolled the tanks over 
the people that were surrounding the 
parliament building. They murdered at 
least 13 of them. The pictures in to- 
day's New York Times and Washington 
Post show the picture of the man lying 
beneath the tank tracks, and over 100 
have been shunted off to various hos- 
pitals in an effort to maintain and keep 
their lives. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1939 the world did not 
speak out adequately. We have learned 
from that mistake. Even though the 
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world's eyes were turned toward Ger- 
many in 1939, Stalin thought he could 
accomplish it. Today the world's eyes 
are turned toward the Middle East, and 


‘I say, "Mr. Gorbachev, we know what 


you're up to, we see what you're doing, 
and we will not sit idly by." 


ABSORPTION OF BALTIC STATES 
LEGALLY UNTENABLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. HOYER] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I follow 
the gentleman from Ohio (Мг. 
MCEWEN]. The message today will be 
that the Congress on both sides of the 
aisle speak with one voice. We articu- 
late, I believe, the united voice of the 
American public. 

Тһе previous speaker, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCEWEN] gave us а re- 
view of history. That is critical. It is 
critical that we remember what has 
happened in the past so that we are not 
condemned to relive it. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
MCEWEN] mentioned a number of dates: 
August 23, 1939, Stalin and Hitler 
signed а nonaggression pact. As Mr. 
MCEWEN indicated, 1 month later there 
were secret protocols which were 
signed to that pact giving Stalin a free 
hand in the Baltic States, independent, 
free peoples. Two dictators, two mur- 
derers, sat down at the table and di- 
vided up what they thought would be 
the spoils of war. 

I will not repeat a number of other 
dates that went between, but on De- 
cember 23, 1989, just a little over a year 
ago in the Soviet Union, newly emerg- 
ing as a people that could discuss his- 
tory with truth, a radical shift from 
the prior 50 years in the Soviet Union. 
On December 23, 1989, based on the 
Yakovlev committee’s report, the So- 
viet Congress of People’s Deputies, by a 
vote of 1,432 to 252, adopted a resolu- 
tion condemning the secret protocols 
as, and I quote from the Soviet proto- 
cols, legally untenable and invalid.“ 

What conclusion could we draw from 
that? It was that the absorption of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia was le- 
gally untenable in the words of the 
Yakovlev committee’s report as over- 
whelmingly supported and voted on by 
the Congress of the People’s Deputies. 

We went through, Mr. Speaker, a se- 
rious, somber difficult and, yes, for the 
Members of this Congress and this 
country, a gut-wrenching debate. 
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And what was that debate about just 
24 hours ago? It was, in the final analy- 
sis, about the defense of freedom. It 
was, in the final analysis, about inter- 
national law. It was, in the final analy- 
sis, as to whether people were going to 
be able to live free in the New World 
Order or live as they had so often in 
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the past, under the heel of the dictator, 
the heel of the military dictator. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise as chairman of 
the Commission on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe, the Helsinki Com- 
mission. In August 1975, Mr. Brezhnev 
and Mr. Ford and the leaders of 33 of 
the nations set their hands and seals to 
documents that said we will resolve 
differences in peaceful fashions. 

That was, of course, subsequent to 
Hungary. That was subsequent to the 
Prague uprising. It was in affirmation 
of the U.N. Charter, which said that we 
will not by force of arms change the 
will of the people, change borders, or 
subject smaller nations to autocratic, 
illegal, avaricious invasion by larger 
and more militarily mighty neighbors. 

That has happened, of course, in Ku- 
wait and, as has been pointed out so 
dramatically, is happening in Lithua- 
nia. The tanks, the symbol in today’s 
world of the ability to invade, were 
there. The picture on the front page of 
the Washington Post shows a human 
being, a Lithuanian, who speaks out 
only for freedom and for the rights 
that that citizen ought to enjoy under 
the Helsinki final act, under the United 
Nations Charter, and under that 
Yakovlev Committee finding that the 
taking of Lithuania was legally unten- 
able, Mr. Gorbachev. It was legally un- 
tenable. Your Congress of People’s Dep- 
uties, 1,400 to 200, said it was legally 
untenable. You should not be there. 
You should withdraw. You say you did 
not know. Legally untenable. 

Mr. President, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on Friday, just 4 days ago, said 
this. I quote from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of January 11, 1991: “Mr. 
Gorbachev’s statement urged the re- 
public's government''—speaking of the 
freely elected government of Lithua- 
nia— to abide by the Soviet constitu- 
tion." Legally untenably imposed upon 
the free people of Lithuania. That is 
what Yakovlev and his committee said. 
That is what 1,400 members of the Con- 
gress of People's Deputies said, not 
Steny Hoyer, not the President of the 
United States, not this Congress, but 
the elected leaders of the Soviet Union 
said, legally untenable.” 

Mr. Gorbachev said that nevertheless 
they should abide by the Soviet con- 
stitution—and listen to this—‘‘and 
hinted that he was under pressure to 
introduce direct presidential rule in 
Lithuania. In a throwback to the rhet- 
orie of the past, he accused Lithuania's 
leaders of ‘hiding behind the mask of 
democracy and seeking to implement a 
policy, the goal of which is to reestab- 
lish a bourgeois regime and order.“ 

I ask, my friends, could Joseph Sta- 
lin have said it any more chillingly or 
directly than that? Not only were the 
actions of 1939 legally untenable, but 
the actions of 1991 are legally unten- 
able. 

Mr. Gorbachev, withdraw your troops 
from Lithuania, from Latvia, and from 
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Estonia. Your Congress of People's 
Deputies has said they are there, le- 
gally untenable. 


RECENT EVENTS IN THE BALTIC 
STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RIT- 
TER] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, this spe- 
cial order is on the events in the Baltic 
States. It is with a sense of deep sad- 
ness and a sense of betrayal that I ad- 
dress the events that have taken place 
recently in Lithuania. 

I arrived in Washington, DC, to note 
the pictures and the stories in our 
press, one of which was on the Lithua- 
nian situation, showing the citizen who 
was crushed under the treads of a tank 
in Vilnius. And I said to myself, What 
is happening in this world? What is 
happening to glasnost? What is happen- 
ing to perestroika? Weren't we under 
the impression these kinds of horrors 
had ceased in the Soviet Union, that 
this kind of treatment of innocent peo- 
ple was behind us? Is Lithuania the 
new Afghanistan? Is this just the be- 
ginning of the unraveling of glasnost 
and perestroika?" 

These are the kinds of questions that 
occurred to me. 

As the ranking Republican on the 
Congressional Helsinki Commission, I 
had the honor to travel to the Paris 
meeting, along with the President, 
where he signed the historic CSCE 
agreements along with President 
Gorbachev and the heads of state of 
more than 30 countries in Europe and 
the region. I traveled with our distin- 
guished chairman of the Helsinki Com- 
mission, Mr. STENY HOYER, and with 
Senator CLAIBORNE PELL, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. 

We felt that we were looking at the 
beginning of the new order, that this 
was at least the structure that would 
replace the old cold war structure to 
build а new kind of peace in the world. 

President Согһасһеу signed that 
agreement. But it seems that signing 
that agreement may just have been à 
cynical ploy to cover up what was even 
then starting to look like a crushing of 
the democratic movement inside the 
Soviet Union. 

Did the Lithuanian people deserve 
such treatment? Were they rising up in 
arms against the Soviet power? Abso- 
lutely not. Of all the independence 
movements inside the Soviet Union, 
the Baltic independence movements 
were by far the most peaceful. 


П 1310 
And when the Soviet KGB and Sta- 
linist newspeak begin to define the ra- 
tionale for the movement of Soviet 


tanks, that somehow they had to put 
down a rebellion, that people were 
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Shooting, and when these lies, Statinist 
lies appear across the length and 
breadth of the Soviet Union, on Soviet 
television, it makes you shudder. Per- 
haps we are witnessing a return to the 
dark days of Stalinism. 

The Lithuanian people simply have 
declared their independence from the 
Soviet Union, and so, I might add, have 
the Russian people. The Lithuanian 
people did that in March of last year: 
demanded the independence that was 
stolen from them by Stalin in a treach- 
erous deal with Hitler in 1939. 

In December 1989, the Soviet legisla- 
ture declared the Stalin-Hitler deal, 
“legally untenable and invalid.“ As the 
gentleman from Maryland has stated, 
this is the Soviet Congress of People's 
Deputies involved across the length 
and breadth of the Soviet Union, and 
containing large numbers of Com- 
munists and even officials of the Soviet 
Government, not just in our sense free- 
ly elected people. They declared incor- 
poration of Lithuania legally unten- 
able and invalid. 

But instead of negotiating in good 
faith with the freely elected Lithua- 
nian people on the issues of Lithuanian 
independence, Moscow in the beginning 
used economic boycotts and threats of 
force to keep this still-captive nation 
in its empire. Then Lithuania agreed to 
rescind its independence declaration in 
favor of negotiations with Moscow on 
what exactly the procedures for separa- 
tion would be. They were met with 
cynical evasions and а refusal by Mos- 
cow to negotiate seriously. 

Listen, this is important. One excuse 
that the Soviet Government has used 
to send troops into Lithuania and 
other Baltic States was the refusal of 
many young men in these countries to 
serve in the Red army. The Baltic 
States have declared that under the 
Geneva Conventions of 1949 their citi- 
zens are not required to serve in the oc- 
cupying forces. Many of these young 
men have chosen to serve in the de- 
fense forces of their own country. 

So I would ask: Is this difference of 
opinion on service in the great, large, 
enormous, multimillion man Red army 
on the part of Lithuanian young peo- 
ple, is this à reason to send in para- 
troopers, tanks, armor, to take key 
buildings, radio and television stations 
and to clamp down in а virtual coup of 
Lithuania? Is this а reason? Could this 
not have been negotiated peacefully as 
Boris Yeltsin, the President of the Rus- 
sian Federated Republic, had asked? 

Mr. Gorbachev says he wants to re- 
duce his armed forces. What better way 
to reduce your armed forces than to 
allow the citizens of the Baltic States 
and of other very independence-minded 
republics the opportunity to serve іп 
their own armed forces and not to 
serve in the Soviet armed forces? Do 
they think that these local, indigenous 
armed forces, basically police forces, 
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are about to launch an attack on Len- 
ingrad or Novforod? 

I would like to commend the state- 
ment made by the leader of the Rus- 
вїап republic, Mr. Boris Yeltsin, who 
has protested the use of armed force in 
Lithuania. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps we should be 
talking а lot more to Boris Yeltsin 
than to Mr. Gorbachev. Why? Because 
Mr. Yeltsin represents, іп а freely 
elected fashion, the vast majority of 
the people in the Russian republic. Mr. 
Gorbachev does not have a constitu- 
ency that has brought him to power in 
any way, shape, or form by democratic 
means. 

Mr. Yeltsin has told Mr. Gorbachev 
that the use of troops “сап cause the 
escalation of violence and launch full- 
scale civil conflict.” 

That brings us to another excuse that 
Moscow used to initiate armed action 
in the Baltic. Supposedly the civil au- 
thorities were losing control and it was 
necessary to restore order again. This 
is the big lie. But if we look at where 
violence hàs broken out, when it has 
broken out across the Soviet Union, it 
is usually violence that has been fo- 
mented and promoted by reactionary 
elements and KGB instigators and 
provacateurs. Read Bill Keller's story 
of crackdown in Azerbaijan. Bill Keller 
wrote a wonderful story in the New 
York Times documenting how the KGB 
infiltrated the most radical element of 
the Azerbaijanian independence move- 
ment and pushed for the violence so 
that it could come in and crack down, 
and, by the way, they came in and 
cracked down. It was 1 week after all of 
the violence had subsided and Dmitriy 
Yazov himself said that the troops 
were sent in not to quell the violence 
so much as to make sure that the inde- 
pendence movement was under control. 

These are the stories behind the sto- 
ries of violence inside the Soviet 
Union. President Bush has condemned 
the Soviet action and expressed his 
concern to Mr. Gorbachev. However, I 
believe it is time for stronger action. 
We must not be unduly influenced by 
what I believe is the overemphasized 
and overvalued Soviet support of our 
actions in the Middle East and the Per- 
sian Gulf. Their support for our actions 
in the Middle East and the Persian 
Gulf is important, it is essential to the 
U.N. Security Council support. But it 
just cannot be а blank check such that 
they can use their support for our ac- 
tions in the Persian Gulf to destroy 
glasnost, perestroika, and democratiza- 
tion inside the Soviet Union. 

Why? Because glasnost, perestroika, 
and democratization are in and of 
themselves not only important for the 
Baltic republics and other republics 
seeking independence; not only are 
they important for the people of the 
Soviet Union, they are absolutely es- 
sential to world peace. 
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A Soviet Union run in the fashion 
characterized by the kind of action we 
have witnessed in Vilnius over the 
weekend is а threat to world peace, de- 
mocratization, pluralism, and elec- 
tions. These are insurance policies for 
peace, and without these kinds of in- 
surance policies, the Soviet Union it- 
self and the potential for world peace 
are vastly diminished. 

Why? Because the Soviet Union is 
still armed to the teeth with pinpoint- 
accurate, long-range ballistic missiles, 
with air and ground forces and armored 
forces and naval forces. If these forces 
are in the wrong hands, that is the 
kind of hands that we have seen in ac- 
tion in Vilnius over the weekend, it 
bodes ill for world peace. 

I submit that the trade deals, the 
summit, the wheat deals, the commer- 
cial credits, all of these should be re- 
viewed, and they should be made de- 
pendent upon appropriate Soviet treat- 
ment of their own people in terms of 
human rights. All of these agreements 
that we have out there should be re- 
viewed, in addition to a Soviet-held 
human rights conference in Moscow in 
September—can you imagine holding 
or going forward with the preparation 
for a human rights conference in Mos- 
cow after the Soviet Union has cracked 
down on its own people? 
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Once again one must take a look at 
Vilnius in the context of the whole So- 
viet Union and progress toward democ- 
ratization. Vilnius, if the world does 
not speak out, will be just the tip of an 
iceberg where democratization will be 
stifled, curtailed, and denied, with all 
of the implications that that would 
have for world peace. 

Let me close with a couple of quotes 
from the Washington Post story, from 
the front-page story today: 

“What is at stake here is not Lithuania. 
Lithuania is just the ргебехб,” said Algirdas 
Brazauskas, the Lithuanian Communist 
leader who won the majority wing of his 
party over to the pro-independence cause. 
“This is about the whole of the Soviet 
Union. This means dictatorship in the Soviet 
Union.” 

Romualdas Ozolas, the republic's deputy 
prime minister, said: What happened today 
is part of the last convulsions of a dying 
giant. It was an attempted coup supported 
by the military." 

Moving onward, Пуа Zaslavski, a Lithua- 
nian legislator, said Elena Bonner, the 
widow of the late human rights campaigner 
Andrei Sakharov, has asked that Sakharov's 
name be removed from the list of Nobel 
Peace Prize winners “іп order to avoid being 
on the same list as Gorbachev.” 

My colleagues, we are at the thresh- 
old of a new world order that must 
have а democratized, pluralistic, rel- 
atively speaking, Soviet Union. I must 
say that events that have taken place 
over the weekend that have precursors 
in the actions and activities of pre- 
vious weeks that could move outward 
from Lithuania into Estonia, where So- 
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viet paratroopers are poised to move, 
certainly do not bode well for this new 
world order. I think we in this Con- 
gress cannot allow this kind of thing to 
go forward without tremendous activ- 
ity on our part in trying to convince 
not only President Gorbachev but our 
own President Bush that we must sup- 
port the independence desires of free 
peoples who have been forcibly incor- 
porated into an occupying state. This 
cannot stand, and this Congress has to 
be very active on behalf of the Baltics, 
the Baltic peoples. 

We still have to deal with Moscow as 
а superpower, but let us not do back 
flips in trying to assuage their needs 
and potentially even appease them. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RITTER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RITTER] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SCHEUER] and others who 
have taken out this time. 

Mr. Speaker, while the world's atten- 
tion was focused this weekend on the 
situation in the Persian Gulf, the So- 
viet military sent thousands of para- 
troopers into the Lithuanian capital of 
Vilnius under the pretext of finding 
draft dodgers. Unfortunately, it seems 
that they may also be there because 
they are there to impose military rule 
over that country. 

Yesterday evening, journalists 
videotaped Russian troops swinging 
their rifles to strike the heads of 
peaceful demonstrators who were at- 
tempting to block the Russian soldiers 
from taking over the television station 
in that city. Unfortunately, the Lith- 
uanian demonstrators were no match 
for the rifles and tanks of the Russian 
soldiers. 

At least 13 Luthuanians died trying 
to defend the television station, and 
many others were wounded, and at this 
very moment thousands of Lithuanians 
have surrounded the Parliament and 
other buildings in Vilnius trying to 
prevent these places from also falling 
into the hands of the Russian military. 

All of this was done despite Mikhail 
Gorbachev's pledge to settle his gov- 
ernment’s disputes with the Baltic re- 
publics by peaceful means. Not only 
has the world been outraged by this ac- 
tion, but many members of the Soviet 
legislature, the Congress of People’s 
Deputies, have questioned the action. 

In response to questions from Con- 
gress, members of the Soviet Ministry 
of the Interior, Boris Pugo, and how 
Boris Pugo can sleep tonight knowing 
that he lied yesterday the way that he 
lied, when Boris Pugo blamed the 
whole incident on the Lithuanians who 
he claimed first opened fire on the sol- 
diers despite eyewitness accounts to 
the contrary, and because they were 
“breaking Soviet laws,’’ shame on you, 
Boris, you have been and told a lie. 
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What was even more amazing than 
these comments was that Mr. Pugo de- 
nied that anyone in the Central Gov- 
ernment gave the orders for this crack- 
down. It is impossible for me to believe 
that this action took place without the 
knowledge and the approval of the So- 
viet leadership. 

The announcement about this crack- 
down was made several days ago during 
which time President Gorbachev could 
have intervened, but he did not. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason why our 
Government has not pressed the issue 
of Baltic independence more than it 
has recently was in large part because 
the Soviet Government pledged to set- 
tle this matter peacefully. 

As the Washington Post pointed out 
in an editorial today, 

Now that this pledge has been broken, it is 
time for us to be less gentle in our objections 
and consider taking concrete steps to sup- 
port the people of Lithuania and the other 
Baltic countries. 

For the past 200 years, their country 
has stood as a model and often defender 
of freedom in the world. Do we now 
turn our backs on the Lithuanian peo- 
ple who are risking their lives for their 
freedom? 

Just this morning on public radio, 
Mr. Gregory Krupnikov, vice president 
of the Latvian Popular Front, said that 
they and other Baltic independence 
groups are depending upon Western 
support in their efforts to prevent Mos- 
cow from imposing a military dictator- 
ship in the countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I am calling on my col- 
leagues here in the House to join me 
and other Members of Congress in urg- 
ing President Bush to suspend the $1 
billion in relief assistance which he 
plans to send to the Soviet Union. The 
European Community is already con- 
sidering doing the same because of this 
crackdown in Lithuania. They recog- 
nize, as I and others do here in Con- 
gress, that this action is absolutely un- 
acceptable to the world community, 
and that if the Soviet Government 
wants Western assistance, it must not 
use old hard-line tactics to quash polit- 
ical dissent. 

In closing, just a couple of quick 
comments. One, clearly this action, 
which is unacceptable, is a classic 
Stanlinist act. Joe Stalin would have 
given this his stamp of approval. This 
is a Stalinist act. So they have re- 
turned to their old ways. 

Second, any American businessman 
who has booked one flight to Moscow 
to do business ought to cancel that 
flight today and tell the Soviet Gov- 
ernment why they are no longer going. 
Any American law firm that has estab- 
lished a law practice in Moscow should 
put “Out of Business" on their door 
and return home in sympathy and soli- 
darity with the Lithuanian people. 

Third, this is a combination of bru- 
tality and hypocrisy that the whole 
world can see. 
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Fourth, this is the big lie, as Moscow 
has done in the past, and we had hoped 
they had stopped it now, and we all 
were just so enthusiastic about what 
was happening, but the big lie has 
come back, at least for the last 24 
hours. 

This is the Tiananmen Square for 
Gorbachev, апа the reason that 
Tiananmen Square became such a pain 
and a problem for the Chinese govern- 
ment is they did not have the good 
sense to come in and rectify it imme- 
diately. 

President Gorbachev has the oppor- 
tunity to come in, apologize, withdraw 
the troops, prosecute and bring to jus- 
tice the commander who did this, and 
the world would then say that things 
are the way that we thought that they 
would be. 

Lastly, Congress would not and 
Should not grant any assistance during 
this period of time, and as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RIT- 
TER] has said: 

How do you hold а human rights con- 
ference in Moscow in September of this year 
with Soviet troops in Lithuania and poised 
to go into Estonia and other places. 
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Lastly, I would say in the great sense 
of respect, is that Mr. Gorbachev 


Should return the Nobel Peace Prize 
and certainly remove it from his 
mantlepiece until he asks and demands 
that the troops are withdrawn from 
Lithuania, they are restored, and have 
the opportunity to have their demo- 
cratic process, and withdraw the call- 
ing of troops into any other region of 
the Soviet Union. 

Again, I want to thank the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RIT- 
TER] for taking this time. I think it is 
important that the American people 
know, and certainly the Soviets are 
watching this because the Soviets do 
watch C-SPAN, and know what is 
going on, that this body would be filled 
today if it were not for the fact that 
after the vote on Saturday most Mem- 
bers of Congress went back to be in 
their congressional districts. By the 
fact that just a few Members are here 
ought not be seen that just a few Mem- 
bers are interested. This is something 
that I think all 485 Members are inter- 
ested in. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his eloquent state- 
ment. He has been a good soldier in the 
field on the issues of human rights, 
over the years. He is an active member 
of the Helsinki Commission, and he has 
done his constituents justice today, 
speaking out on this important issue at 
such а crucial time. 

I yield to one of the generals in the 
cause of the human rights movement, 
the cochairman of the House human 
rights caucus, and one of the most elo- 
quent Members of the House, in speak- 
ing out on behalf of repressed people all 
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over the world, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LANTOS]. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my good friend from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. RITTER] for taking leadership 
on this most critical issue, as well as 
the gentleman from New York (Мг. 
SCHEUER] and the Republican chairman 
of the congressional human rights cau- 
cus, my friend, the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. PORTER], and the gentleman 
who just spoke, who has been such а 
leader in the field of human rights. 

Mr. Speaker, I spoke at the opening 
of this Congress on this issue. I would 
merely like to add а few words to my 
original remarks, because all Members 
here basically are saying in different 
words the same thing: The Soviet 
Union is at a hinge of history. It can 
turn back to the past to Stalinism, op- 
pression, isolation by the civilized 
world, or it can reject this outrageous 
act that was perpetrated in Vilnius 
over the weekend, admit a horrendous 
mistake, and move on toward reform, 
liberalization, openness, rejoining the 
civilized community of nations. 

Now, it is perfectly possible that the 
people who were perpetrating this out- 
rageous act, in à very cynical fashion, 
timed it to coincide with the Persian 
Gulf crisis. We have seen this before 
when the bloodbath of Budapest coin- 
cided with the crisis in the Suez Canal. 
At that time, the Soviets thought that 
preoccupation with the Suez crisis 
would prevent the civilized world from 
resisting this suppression of the Hun- 
garian uprising of 1956, and they were 
right. If that is their calculation now, 
it wil be very wrong. This time the 
civilized world has learned how to walk 
and chew gum at the same time. 

Ав our attention is somberly and 
prayerfully focused on the gulf, we 
have enough energy and enough re- 
sources to tell the Soviet butchers of 
Vilnius that this shall not pass. In 
time, the big lie will not work. The no- 
tion that it was the freedom loving and 
democratic and unarmed citizens, 
grandmothers and young women, sur- 
rounding their Parliament, and tele- 
vision and radio stations in Vilnius, 
who precipated this bloodshed, is both 
too outrageous and too ludicrous to 
comment on. 

Let me tell the perpetrators of this 
disgrace that we all watched them on 
television. We saw the blows. We saw 
the shots. We know who is guilty. 

It would be so tragic that as the So- 
viet Union was moving toward the 
dawn of a new era, a group of fearful, 
vicious, dictatorial souls in the Soviet 
Union would attempt to turn the clock 
back, to return to the bloodbath of Bu- 
dapest of 1956, and the rape of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968. They may prevail for 
the moment in specific places, but they 
cannot unscramble this onslaught. 
They cannot undo what has been un- 
folded in East Germany, and Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, and 
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even in Bulgaria, and Romania, and Al- 
bania, and certainly in the Baltics and 
other parts of the Soviet Union. They 
are fighting a losing cause. The sooner 
they understand that the future of all 
the peoples of the Soviet Union is at 
Stake, as they make their choice be- 
tween the path of Sakharov or the path 
of Stalin, the better off they and we all 
will be. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his most eloquent 
statement. 

I yield to the cochairman of the 
House caucus on human rights, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PORTER] 
who has been very active on these is- 
sues for so many years. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania for 
yielding. I thank the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania also for his ongoing lead- 
ership on human rights matters and for 
taking the lead in directing our atten- 
tion to the situation today in Lithua- 
nia. I also thank the cochairman of the 
congressional human rights caucus, the 
gentleman from California, for his ar- 
ticulate leadership on this and so many 
other human rights issues throughout 
the last decade, and the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. WOLF] for his ongo- 
ing leadership and commitment to 
human rights all over the globe. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation in the 
Persian Gulf has understandably com- 
manded our attention since the begin- 
ning of the 102d Congress. While our en- 
ergies were focused elsewhere, а tragic 
and no less important situation has de- 
veloped in the tiny and peaceful Repub- 
lic of Lithuania. With timing too coin- 
cidental to be accidental, the Soviet 
Union has sent paratroopers and tanks 
to repress the peaceful people of Lith- 
uania, while the eyes of the world have 
been focused elsewhere. 

We are on the House floor today to 
send a strong and clear message to Mr. 
Gorbachev and the rest of the Soviet 
Union. Our eyes are now focused on 
Lithuania and the atrocities taking 
place there are not acceptable will not 
be tolerated. 

On Friday, Soviet troops using live 
ammunition, attacked the Lithuania 
Press Center and other official build- 
ings, injuring seven people, including 
one member of the Lithuania National 
Guard who was shot in the face with an 
AK-47 when he sprayed a Soviet colo- 
nel with a water hose, in an effort to 
prevent troops from entering. 
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Then, early yesterday morning, So- 
viet paratroopers instigated a large 
Scale assault on several sites in down- 
town Vilnius; 14 Lithuanians were 
killed and approximately 150 were in- 
jured. At least two of those dead, a 17- 
year-old boy and a 24-year-old woman, 
were crushed by a Soviet tank as they 
linked arms as part of а human chain 
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in а peaceful effort to keep the Soviet 
army from advancing. 

Mr. Speaker, my wife watched thís 
on television with tears streaming 
down her face to watch the Soviet 
tanks crushing these poor and peaceful 
and the innocent human beings. 

These oppressive cowardly actions 
come less than 3 days after Mikhail 
Gorbachev warned the Lithuanian Par- 
liament that it must reaffirm the pri- 
macy of the Soviet Constitution or ac- 
cept the consequences. 

As the violence escalated on Satur- 
day, Lithuanian President Vytautas 
Landsbergis, а man of good will and 
peace whom I had the honor, together 
with my wife Kathryn to have lunch 
with him and Mrs. Landsbergis in Len- 
ingrad not 6 months ago, the President 
placed an urgent call to President 
Gorbachev to ask him to issue a Presi- 
dential order to "stop the bloodshed.” 
Landsbergis was told that President 
Gorbachev was busy having lunch and 
could not speak with him. Busy having 
lunch, as people were being crushed in 
Vilnius. Clearly, the military actions 
and violence are condoned and directed 
by Mr. Gorbachev, regardless of what 
he says. 

In an effort to protect public build- 
ings, especially the Lithuanian Par- 
liament, a force of 2,500 Lithuanians 
had banded together Saturday to form 
а Lithuanian National Guard to face 
the 95,000 Soviet troops stationed in 
Lithuania. One man said: 

We have enough ammunition to make a 
symbolic resistance. The point is not to de- 
fend the buildings against Soviet paratroop- 
ers. We know we can't do that. The point ís 
to make some token resistance in order to 
Show the world that we are not surrendering 
voluntarily. 

Make no mistake. The Lithuanian 
people do not want violence. They have 
done nothing more than declare their 
independence and hold free elections. 

As of yesterday, however, most mem- 
bers of the Lithuanian National Guard 
have ceased carrying guns so that the 
Soviets will have no excuse to open 
fire. Thousands of unarmed Lithuanian 
people are now surrounding their Par- 
liament building, using their bodies as 
а shield to protect the Members of Par- 
liament and President Landsbergis 
from the Soviet troops. 

The timing of this outrage is espe- 
cially curious. In the past several 
months, the true dimensions of the So- 
viet economic dilemma have become 
apparent and the potential for a food 
shortage in the U.S.S.R. has become 
very real. The West, including the 
United States, has responded with 
great generosity and mobilized a mas- 
sive program of economic assistance 
and food aid for the Soviets. 

This willingness by the West to assist 
the Soviets is clearly and directly 
linked to Moscow’s continued adher- 
ence to glasnost and perestroika. The 
recent actions in Lithuania—so remi- 
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niscent of the massacre in Tiananmen 
Square in 1989 and the occupation of 
Hungary in 1956, and of Czechoslovakia 
in 1968, will cause every Western nation 
to call into question the reasons it has 
extended aid to Moscow. 

If anyone in the Soviet Union thinks 
that this generous assistance will con- 
tinue to be forthcoming if the Soviets 
continue to perpetrate this outrage on 
the people of Lithuania, or of any other 
Soviet Republic, they can disabuse 
themselves of that notion imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Speaker, the truth about the So- 
viet regime is becoming painfully obvi- 
ous to the world. Democratization and 
liberalization of the Soviet economy 
will be accepted as long as the power of 
the ruling elite is not threatened. As 
soon as it became apparent to the Sovi- 
ets that freedom for Lithuania could 
lead to calls for freedom and self-deter- 
mination for other Soviet Republics 
and the possible political disintegra- 
tion of the Soviet Union, the existing 
power structure began to look for a 
time and a method—peaceful or other- 
wise—to subjugate the Lithuanian peo- 
ple and send a message of fear to others 
who might be induced to strive for free- 
dom. 

Let me also indicate that it is re- 
ported that Soviet troops are poised on 
the borders of Estonia and Latvia with 
the intention also of invading. 

The Soviet claim of sovereignty over 
Lithuania has always been without 
foundation. The freedom of the Lithua- 
nian people was taken from them in 
1939 when Lithuania was annexed into 
the Soviet Union as part of a secret 
deal between Hitler and Stalin. A pup- 
pet government in Vilnius, the people 
of Lithuania. 

The United States has never recog- 
nized this illegal annexation and has 
stood by the fiercely proud Lithuanian 
people through the more than 50 years 
of repression at the hands of the Sovi- 
ets. In March 1990, Lithuania took re- 
sponsibility for its own destiny and de- 
clared independence from the Soviet 
Union. Moscow responded aggressively 
by implementing economic sanctions 
on Lithuania last summer and threat- 
ening the use of force, a threat which it 
is apparently prepared and has now 
carried out. 

Mr. Speaker, speaking as the cochair- 
man of the 200-member Congressional 
Human Rights Caucus and as a member 
of the Commission on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe, it is unconscion- 
able that, while democracy and free- 
dom make dramatic strides in Eastern 
and central Europe, the Soviet Union 
should regress and use military force 
to impose an unpopular regime on a 
peaceful people. This is the action of 
another time—as many Members have 
said this morning—a time when a cold 
war raged and an Iron Curtain shut out 
the light of freedom and self-deter- 
mination in much of the world. This is 
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not the action of a man or a nation 
dedicated to freedom, and it draws into 
deep question the sincerity of Mr. 
Gorbachev’s human rights reforms. 

We must make our voices heard on 
this issue and send a strong and clear 
message to Mr. Gorbachev and the So- 
viet military—repression of the Baltics 
will not go unnoticed and actions like 
those in Lithuania will not be toler- 
ated. The people of Lithuania, like 
those of the rest of the world, should 
and must have the right of self-deter- 
mination and freedom from fear and 
domination. 

Mr. Gorbachev, pull out your troops, 
end the repression, and let the Lithua- 
nian people follow their consciences to 
a new era of freedom in the Baltics. 

Utimately, this is a question, Mr. 
Speaker, not only for Mr. Gorbachev, 
but a question of values for the people 
of the Soviet Union. Do they wish to 
engage in this kind of repression of 
what they claim to be one of their Re- 
publics, or will this repression be their 
lot in all the Soviet Union, emanating 
from Moscow and the policies of this 
regime? 

The eyes of the world are upon the 
Soviet Union. We are not diverted in 
our purpose. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his very significant 
statement and again thank him for his 
leadership on human rights issues. 
Time and time again the gentleman 
from Illinois is right in the front of the 
line when it comes to defending human 
rights the world over. 

I just want to add a small comment. 
Listening to my colleagues, when you 
consider this kind of Soviet behavior, 
it reminds one of the death throes of an 
ancient dinosaur. It is kind of like the 
last striking out of a clawed foot of Ty- 
rannosaurus Rex, angry that its time is 
over, but wanting, needing to get in 
one last blow. 

This Tyrannosaurus rex is obsolete in 
today’s world of the global electronic 
village. Communication by radio, by 
television, by electronic newspaper 
publishing, instantaneously transmits 
information all over the globe. In this 
kind of situation, you see the Stalinist 
communicators lying so obviously, 
with the TV pictures of the assaults of 
the troops, the lie that somehow they 
were antagonized by people shooting at 
them. It is almost hard to believe that 
Tyrannosaurus rex even has that kind 
of energy left. 

The last point, on this creation of a 
National Salvation Committee. The 
story is now coming out in bits and 
pieces that this supposedly Lithuanian 
group is nothing more than army and 
KGB personnel, conceivably with some 
of their family members, who emanate 
out from the military base outside of 
Vilnius and come into town with signs 
and placards and slogans as if they 
were part and parcel of the political 
process. 
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Once again, in the global electronic 
village these kinds of lies may work for 
а 24-hour period, maybe a 48-hour pe- 
riod, but once they are uncovered they 
are extremely damaging to the per- 
petrators of these lies. 

I yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. 
ROHRABACHER], who has been so active 
on key human rights issues, particu- 
larly on behalf of the Afghan freedom 
fighters. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

I would like to offer my thanks and 
appreciation to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RITTER] for the lead- 
ership he has shown and shown here 
today and has shown in his entire ca- 
reer in the cause of human rights. Also, 
his sympathy and sensitivity to the 
suffering people throughout the world, 
people who are crying out for help who 
sometimes are not heard. His ears have 
never been closed to the sound of peo- 
ple crying out for help, people suffering 
under tyranny. 

I think if we can note anything 
today, it is that this is not a partisan 
issue for this Congress. We have heard 
speaker after speaker from both sides 
of the aisle talking about the impor- 
tance of what is going on in Lithuania 
today and how it will actually help 
them make up their decisions in the fu- 
ture as to what our relationship will be 
with the Soviet Union. Especially we 
heard from Congressmen PORTER and 
LANTOS, people who have spent so 
much time in the cause of human 
rights. They are, of course, the cochair- 
men of the human rights caucus, of 
which both of us are proud members. I 
have tried to do my best over my 2 
years, and I know the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has been a very active 
member of that caucus. 

This bipartisanship is an expression 
of America’s values. This bipartisan- 
ship goes to the heart of what America, 
what democracy, what this body is all 
about because America stands for free- 
dom and human liberty. 

If America does not stand for free- 
dom, what does it stand for? 

Today we are here, both Democrats 
and Republicans, reaffirming Ameri- 
ca’s commitment to its ideals. We are 
telling the Soviet Union, telling those 
bosses in the Kremlin that if they per- 
mit this type of bloody repression to 
continue, and if they are participating 
in it and it goes on, that they cannot 
expect to have business as usual with 
the Members of this body, with the 
Government of the United States of 
America. 

There will be no credit, there will be 
no new commercial deals, there will be 
the cancellation of commercial deals 
that are already on paper; there will 
certainly be no credit, no aid, no 
wheat. There will not be enough wheat 
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sent to them to make one crust of 
bread. 

No, there will be no normalization 
while this repression continues, no nor- 
malization without democracy. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, to date 
the aid in food and wheat has been sent 
to the powers that be. It is being dis- 
tributed by the Soviet military and the 
KGB. 

In any event, that aid and that 
wheat, if ever it was going through, 
now, before, or in the future, it should 
be distributed to the Russian people, to 
the Ukrainian people, to the leadership 
in the Republics which stand with us 
on those basic values that the gen- 
tleman has so eloquently described. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield again to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that this is a move that this 
House should make immediately, be- 
cause if there is anything that points 
out the dichotomy between the govern- 
ment and the people, it is Soviet tanks 
with bloody treads. The fact is those 
tanks are not being commanded by the 
people in that society. Those who gov- 
ern in the Soviet Union are not govern- 
ing with the will of the people. 

Mr. RITTER. They are not governing; 
they are controlling. The people that 
govern are the people who were duly 
elected in the Republics. The people 
that control the army and the KGB and 
Mr. Gorbachev himself were never 
elected by anybody. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. I think that is 
a fine distinction, a distinction that we 
should make and something that we 
should point up. We do not believe that 
а government is just someone who 
holds a gun and is the strongest gang- 
ster in town. We believe that legiti- 
mate government is a reflection of the 
will of the people. 

Obviously, when a group of individ- 
uals have to send tanks to do their bid- 
ding, to keep control of a certain area, 
then that is certainly not the legiti- 
mate government of that area or of 
those people. 

But let us look at what they are try- 
ing to do. If they believe in the Soviet 
Union that they can have economic re- 
form and they can enjoy the prosperity 
that we enjoy in the West and in the 
free countries without having political 
reform and without permitting people 
their democratic rights as enjoyed by 
most countries, then they are striving 
for something that has never been and 
never will be. 

Mr. RITTER. The gentleman should 
qualify the use of they.“ “They” is a 
very small fraction of Soviet society. 
“They” are the military, the KGB, the 
hard-line Communists; they are not the 
people. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. The gentleman 
is correct. There is no way that West- 
ern democracies, and especially the 
United States of America, are going to 
be able to pull their fat out of the fire. 
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There is no way we are going to make 
that into a prosperous country as long 
as their tyranny represses the energies 
of their people and subdues the better 
spirit of their people. In fact, any aid 
from the United States would be like 
pouring money down a rat hole, and we 
know only the rats would be helped by 
that type of situation. 

One last thought: Freedom’s tide is 
sweeping the planet. This is something 
that we have seen and has given great 
joy. 

I believe that no matter what hap- 
pens in Lithuania, that what has hap- 
pened is irreversible. We can all stand 
and applaud and remember the people 
of Lithuania and the other Soviet Re- 
publics that are now demonstrating 
their courage and their demands for 
freedom for their own people, because 
the tide of history is running in the di- 
rection of freedom and it will not be re- 
versed and it cannot be reversed, for 
the days of the tyrant are numbered. 

Americans today, as I said earlier, 
are united as never before, as we have 
been in this Hall. Republicans and 
Democrats alike, Republicans and 
Democrats of all persuasions, conserv- 
atives, liberals, are standing behind the 
idea that America must stand for free- 
dom. 

And as we are united together, we so 
too are united with all those peoples 
around the world, because if there is 
only one thing that is truly an Amer- 
ican ideal, that is the cause of liberty. 
We are united together in that cause, 
as Americans, and are united with all 
those around the world over there, 
whether in Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Soviet Georgia, or in China, that we 
are united in one spirit with them. 

So today I proclaim with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania and other 
Members of the House my allegiance to 
those American ideals and express to 
those people who are suffering in Lith- 
uania that they are not forgotten and 
that we indeed stand with them. 

Mr. RITTER. I thank the gentleman 
for his stalwart, energetic, and active 
defense of the principles of America. I 
know I speak for all Members of this 
House when I call upon President 
Gorbachev to follow this great tide of 
freedom, to stay with the reformist 
movement, to hang his star on the 
prodemocracy forces. They are numer- 
ous, they constitute the real political 
power over time in the U.S.S.R. 

Do not, please do not, hitch your 
wagon to the horses that are going 
backward in history. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MCEWEN] has also been an 
activist on behalf of freedom and 
human rights. 


OPPRESSION IN THE BALTIC 
STATES 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
JONES of Georgia). Under a previous 
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order of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McEWEN], without objection, 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RIT- 
TER] has made an excellent presen- 
tation, and I know he has obligations 
to tend to. 

Mr. Speaker, as I pledged earlier, I 
just wanted to make a few quick ref- 
erences to an article from the National 
Geographic on this situation, which is 
most distressing to us. 
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Mr. Speaker, I will not read the en- 
tire article to which I made reference, 
but I would like to share in closing on 
this discussion of the Baltics a few 
paragraphs from the November issue of 
the National Geographic in which it 
says: 

Listen to one of Líthuania's parliamentar- 
ians, Emanuelis Zingeris, in Vilnius: 

"Ours is the struggle of 3.7 million people 
who' have, since early childhood, been іп- 
jected with fear and submission. We have 
lived іп а system where no one could be dif- 
ferent. Tens of thousands of our intellectuals 
were exiled to Siberia in the 1940s. We have 
& few capable leaders, but we are not used to 
speaking out, as other people are. This is 
why we value every person who hasn't been 
co-opted by the Soviet system—and there are 
not many of them.“ 

Listen to Estonía's new foreign minister, 
Lennart Meri, in Tallinn: "When you shut 
people's mouths so they cannot talk, when 
you close their eyes by forbidding them to 
travel, when you plug their ears by jamming 
airwaves, the population becomes very pas- 
sive. In this condition, when people don't 
care, it seems ав if nature herself reacts: 
Fields produce less wheat, forests die of pol- 
lution, fouled rivers catch fire. The entire во- 
ciety degrades. This catastrophe is so far un- 
recognized in the West, but it has been obvi- 
ous here. Life expectancy has fallen, and the 
seg mortality rate has risen to its highest 
evel. 

"Even the ability of students to learn has 
deteriorated. Today's technology is so exact 
апа refined that only а person who thinks 
freely and critically can use it well—a person 
who has been taught since age four that he 
has individual worth, who has been taught 
by age eight that he has rights and respon- 
sibilities. 

“Іп our society this new person has been 
weeded out; people with capabilities, with in- 
telligence, practically the entire educated 
class, went to jail. Farmers who did better 
work had their heads mowed off like grass. 

The rest of the world has evolved, but we 
have gone backward. This is the tragic dif- 
ference between the Soviet Union and the 
rest of the world.” 

The Baltic republics, with their eight mil- 
lion people, intend to move as far away as 
possible from this failed experiment. They 
are not disgruntled “breakaway” states of 
some legitimate union, nor extremists trying 
to sabotage perestroika. They are nations 
that were strong-armed into the Soviet colo- 
nial empire, one orbit closer to the center 
than Eastern-bloc nations such as Hungary 
or Poland. They have suffered terribly for 
that closeness. 


Mr. Speaker, there is much more 
that I would say, but this murderous 
oppression of these Baltic States, that 
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we thought perhaps there was a glim- 
mer of hope that they would be able to 
survive, is attempting at this moment, 
as we speak, to be crushed out, and we 
in the West and in the free nations of 
the world cannot sit idly by and ignore 
it. I say, “Мг. Gorbachev, if you want 
to go down in history as the butchers 
of Stalin, and Hitler and Deng 
Xiaoping, then continue your actions 
for another 48 hours, but, if you are 
worthy at all of the prize that was 
awarded you by the Nobel Commission, 
then stop it now.“ 


WHAT WILL OUR RESPONSE BE? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
JONES of Georgia). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SCHEUER] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a fascinating experience listening 
to these thoughtful remarks about the 
incredible events that have just taken 
place in the Baltic States, tanks and 
soldiers with guns at the ready mowing 
down innocent civilians who are des- 
perately striving for freedom. It leads 
one to confirm the importance of some 
eternal verities, and one of those veri- 
ties is, Lou cherish your friends, and 
support your proven friends, and you 
are wary about accepting and clasping 
to your bosom in the international 
arena those leaders and nations who 
have only a murky record of support 
for your causes, and for your morality 
and for your ethics." 

Surely it is strange in the last 72 
hours to see the soldiers and the tanks 
of a state whose chief of state, Mr. Mi- 
khail Gorbachev, was recently awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize, reverting back 
to the days of Lenin and Stalin, the ty- 
rants of old. 

What will our response be? 

Mr. Speaker, on June 4, 1989, we had 
the same kind of phenomenon in 
Tiananmen Square where Chinese 
tanks and soldiers with their auto- 
matic weapons at the ready moved on 
thousands of civilians who were reach- 
ing yearningly for freedom, and in the 
year and a half that has taken place 
since the butchers of Tiananmen 
Square mowed down innocent civilians, 
we have temporized with those ancient 
despotic mandarians who ordered the 
chinese military to fire on their youth. 
Yes, we treated them in a pusillani- 
mous and faint-hearted manner. We 
sent the highest emissaries of this 
country to meet with them secretly; a 
nudge, a wink, a glance, telling them, 
well, it is OK. It may not be according 
to the standards that we publicly avow, 
but we will learn to live with it. 

Are we going to tell the same thing 
to Mr. Gorbachev? Can we learn to live 
with the outrage of these perpetrators 
of death wreaked on their own citizens 
reaching for freedom in the last few 
days? I hope not. 
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Mr. Speaker, this certainly tells us 
to pick our friends carefully. Now we 
have just picked a new friend in the 
Middle East, President Hafiz al-Assad, 
Chief of State of Syria. He is part of 
our alliance. Our Secretary of State 
has met with him and figuratively has 
embraced him into the alliance fold. 
Yet, if memory serves, this is the same 
Hafiz al-Assad who murdered, assas- 
sinated, 250 U.S. marines in their bar- 
racks a couple of years ago, the same 
Hafiz al-Assad who is responsible for 
the downing of Pan Am 103, the same 
Hafiz al-Assad who is perhaps the out- 
standing proponent of State terrorism. 

And yet we seem to suffer no embar- 
rassment from welcoming him into our 
midst, the midst of the alliance States, 
most of them democratic, who are try- 
ing to end the rule of the Butcher of 
Baghdad. 

Mr. Speaker, a lot of people could 
look at Mr. Hafiz al-Assad's history 
and call him with great credibility the 
Butcher of Damascus. Did he not mow 
down 20,000 citizens in the town of 
Hama because he felt they might be ev- 
idencing some insurgent attitudes? Did 
he not slaughter them in cold blood? 
Did he not pulverize that town—along 
with 20,000 people who lived there— 
with his artillery, pulverize it into 
dust? Yes, this is the Butcher of Da- 
mascus. And it concerns me that our 
country could identify and close ranks 
with him, that we do not choose our 
friends more carefully. 

And how do we treat our friends who 
have been tried, and proven, and de- 
voted, and consistent and reliable over 
the generations? Well, as events in the 
Middle East swirl about us, muddy and 
contradictory as they are, we must 
focus on our relations with the State of 
Israel now. 
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Now, after the Iraqi outrage of invad- 
ing and conquering Kuwait last August 
2, we counseled Israel, Please keep а 
low profile.“ The Israelis did just that. 
They kept a low profile. We said with 
some understandable logic that we 
wanted to preserve this coalition and 
we did not want this grand alliance to 
be converted from a coalition of Arabs 
and Europeans and Americans against 
Hussein into an Iraqi-Israeli confronta- 
tion. We did not want that alliance to 
be converted into a war of all the Arab 
brothers and sisters, 100 million strong, 
against the United States and Israel. 

So we asked Israel to maintain a low 
profile, and Israel did. And in recent 
weeks we have said to Israel, ‘‘Well, 
you might think it is appropriate at 
some point in time and to your strate- 
gic benefit to launch a preemptive at- 
tack after hearing Saddam Hussein say 
time and time and time again that if 
war breaks out, Israel will be the first 
point of attack. Please don’t launch a 
preemptive attack even though Sad- 
dam Hussein has made it clear beyond 
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the shadow of а doubt that Israel will 
be the first victim if war breaks out." 

Israel did that. Israel acquiesced. 

Now we are hearing an extension of 
that logic that is almost unbelievable. 
We are now saying to Israel. “Еуеп if 
this butcher of Baghdad attacks you, 
please don't respond.“ 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think in the 
history of human civilization one State 
has ever said to another friendly State, 
"If our common enemy attacks you, 
don't respond." That defies every 
known law of human behavior. It defies 
every known law of government behav- 
ior. And I did not hear any accompany- 
ing assurance that said. Well, Israel, 
you won't have to react. You won't 
have to respond to an Iraqi threat or an 
Iraqi attack because the United States 
will be in there instantaneously with 
its overwhelming force in the Middle 
East to make massive retaliation 
against any attack against you, Israel, 
just as we would respond to any attack 
against our own American troops.“ 

I did not hear that assurance. I heard 
а simple request: "If you are attacked, 
please don't respond.“ 

History wil wonder how such a re- 
quest could conceivably have been 
made. 

The irony is even more depressing. 
As Israel has restrained herself, as Is- 
rael has kept a low profile, as Israel 
now has agreed not to launch a pre- 
emptive strike, we see the United 
States undercutting and undermining 
Israel's security, her ability to face the 
extraordinarily perplexing forces of 
Intifada. The United States has voted 
repeatedly in the Security Council for 
resolutions that are biased and irre- 
sponsible, resolutions that serve to 
execerbate Palestinian violence, feed- 
ing the painful and ugly cycle of death 
and destruction. What those resolu- 
tions did was to say that Palestinian 
terrorism is acceptable, the knifings, 
the throwing of rocks, the dropping of 
chunks of cement on Israelis by Pal- 
estinians. But the Israelis’ response 
was not. 

These games are lethal games, adult 
games. These are not kids, Mr. Speak- 
er. They are violent adults attacking 
the very fabric of Israeli society. Ac- 
cording to the resolutions we sup- 
ported. These manifestations of Pal- 
estinian violence were acceptable. 

What the resolutions found unaccept- 
able was the Israeli reaction. The re- 
sult was evident: a continuation of 
stabbings and stonings that have killed 
many, many Israelis, and the Israeli re- 
sponse that, equally sadly, has claimed 
Palestinian lives. 

We seem to have lost sight of an ele- 
mentary law of physics: for every ac- 
tion there is an equal and opposite re- 
action. We cannot have stabbings and 
stone throwings against a nation with- 
out stimulating a violent reaction. It is 
very difficult under those cir- 
cumstances, with thousands of kids 
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participating in such violent, lethal ac- 
tivities, to fine tune one’s reaction. 

We were not able to fine tune our re- 
action in My Lai in Vietnam. The po- 
lice in Chicago were not able to fine 
tune their reaction to the SLA; they 
shot them down in cold blood. The po- 
lice in Philadephia were not able to 
fine tune their reaction to urban vio- 
lence; they dropped a bomb on the 
house where they thought some of 
those perpetrators were located. 

So we must never lose sight of the 
logic of terror producing a violent re- 
action. Yet, through a wink, a nod, and 
a nudge, with these repeated U.N. reso- 
lutions, we have sent a message to the 
Palestinians that their terrorism is ac- 
ceptable, and we sent a message to the 
Israelis that their reaction to State- 
sponsored terrorism, sponsored from 
Damascus, by other Arab States and 
encouraged by the PLO, is unaccept- 
able. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope we will not con- 
tinue to compromise democracy in the 
Middle East as we have in the last year 
and a half compromised our stand 
against the outrages that took place in 
Tiananmen Square. I hope that we will 
look into our national soul, and apply 
the basic values that have made this 
Nation great. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to address 
a benefit of continuing economic sanc- 
tions barely touched in those inspiring 
3 days of debate last week, debate that 
was always deeply felt, that was some- 
times emotional, and frequently truly 
heart-rending, my colleagues, and that 
is to create the climate to construct an 
international arms control regime. We 
can use this year or two to do just 
that. 

Mr. Speaker, as we approach the 
precipice of war, we must ask ourselves 
truly, how did we arrive at this point. 
How is it that a ruthless dictator of a 
simple developing country, with a 
primitive economy like Iraq’s, could 
sit on top of a horrifying state-of-the- 
art arsenal of conventional and 
nonconventional weapons of mass de- 
struction and slaughter? How could it 
be that the very weapons we have pro- 
duced now are threatening the lives of 
Americans as well as global stability? 
What perverse myopia has led us to 
this point, my colleagues? What greed 
has induced us to turn a blind eye to 
the law of unintended consequences? 
What madness drove us to disperse 
these tools of death to countries and 
leaders who are demonstrably irrespon- 
sible and unstable? 

Yes, how come Qadhafi, Khomeini, 
Assad, Saddam Hussein, and other 
ruthless immoral tryants have had 
such little trouble satisfying their le- 
thal shopping list to terrorize and in- 
timidate their neighbors at best, and to 
rain destruction and death on them at 
worst? 
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There is a fundamental problem with 
a foreign policy, my colleagues, that 
feeds war and instability rather than 
peace and stability, a foreign policy 
that cannot accept that supplying bru- 
tal, Third World dictators with weap- 
ons of mass destruction is gravely prej- 
udicial to our interests. Is not such a 
foreign policy on the part of the United 
States and other developed nations of 
the world that produced these lethal 
arms flowing to these Third World des- 
pots, totally aberrational and destruc- 
tive of all of our common goals? 

It is obvious that the developed coun- 
tries which sold or gave sophisticated 
arms to Third World tyrants were func- 
tioning under the logic of the cold war. 
This was an era when both the United 
States and the Soviet Union, in pursuit 
of their bitter cold war confrontation, 
bought loyalty with whatever lethal 
weapons they had to offer, sell, or to 
give away. 

In an era when our defense against 
the menacing and oppressive Soviet 
Union was paramount and the arms 
race persisted at a dizzying pace, sim- 
ple economics sent us, as well as the 
Soviet Union and other arms-producing 
developed countries, looking for arms 
buyers to reduce the cost of arms pro- 
duction in order to achieve the econo- 
mies of scale, and benefit by the econ- 
omy of mass production. All the arms- 
producing countries, ourselves, and the 
Soviet Union are joined in guilt. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we see the folly of 
these policies, born in the cold war. We 
spent billions more developing weapons 
to counter the weapons we had already 
sold to unstable governments that we 
should not have trusted in the first 
place, or to governments that would 
use those weapons against our friends. 
President Hafiz al-Assad of Syria, now 
a new member of our club, a member of 
the coalition, only a few days ago 
urged Saddam Hussein to withdraw 
from Kuwait. The reason that Hafiz al- 
Assad urged Saddam Hussein to get out 
of Kuwait was so that all of the Arab 
brothers and sisters could unite 
against the real enemy, namely, Israel. 
This is President Hafiz al-Assad, our 
ally, believe it or not. 

Mr. Speaker, the arms industry fuels 
the arms industry, and it does so at the 
cost of lives of hundreds and thousands 
of people, billions upon billions of dol- 
lars, at enormous cost to the environ- 
ment of the developing world, and—as 
well—at enormous cost to the environ- 
ment of the Soviet Union, Eastern, and 
Central Europe, because they have so 
burdened their economies with mili- 
tary demands that they have had noth- 
ing left to pursue rational environ- 
mental and energy policies. And we did 
it at the cost of the erosion of the qual- 
ity of life in America and the world 
over. 

Mr. Speaker, hindsight may be irrele- 
vant if all we do is criticize, bemoan 
our mutual errors in public policy in 
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arms production and sales common to 
the developed world. We must learn 
from our mistakes and shape future 
policy to avoid the mistakes of the 
past. It is time for this Nation, Mr. 
Speaker, and all of the civilized, devel- 
oped nations of the world to invest in 
our common global security, and band 
together to form an arms denial regime 
that would end the folly once and for 
all of developed countries fueling the 
tragic succession of regional conflicts. 
Yes, they may be small and local, Mr. 
Speaker, but they are all too lethal. 
They destroy the environment. They 
kill millions upon millions of people, 
and they threaten world peace. 

Мг. Speaker, verily we have met the 
enemy, and he is us. 

Mr. Speaker, the Simon Wiesenthal 
Center has published a list of the com- 
panies and countries that have supplied 
Saddam Hussein with his chemical and 
biological weapons which he has used 
before on his neighbors as well as on 
his own hapless Kurdish tribesmen, and 
which now menace our own troops in 
the desert of Saudi Arabia. 
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This list chronicles those who have 
helped aid his quest for nuclear weap- 
ons. Ironically, this absurd, costly, im- 
moral arms sales practice fueling re- 
gional conflicts the world over is now 
what threatens global security and 
global stability. 

Mr, Speaker, the Soviets and the 
Americans and all of the developed na- 
tions must finally achieve a unanimous 
consensus to bury regional conflict, 
just as the Soviet Union and the Unit- 
ed States of America have seemingly 
buried the half century-old superpower 
conflict. We can do it together simply 
by negotiating an ironclad absolute 
prohibition on the sale or gift of weap- 
ons of mass destruction to Third World 
countries. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the challenge 
that our diplomats and legislators 
must address in the post-cold war era. 
We could start considering these goals 
now even as we spend the next year or 
year and a half reducing Saddam Hus- 
sein's ability to terrorize his neighbors, 
and reduce his economy and military 
machine virtually to the vanishing 
point. This is the categorical impera- 
tive to which we must address our- 
selves, Mr. Speaker. This is the noble 
task that lies ahead of us in the decade 
of the 1990's, 

Mr, Speaker, that terminates my re- 
marks. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including in the 
RECORD at this point a staff report of 
the Joint Economic Committee, on the 
hearings оп  economio sanctions 
against Iraq which I chaired a couple of 
weeks ago. I believe all of my col- 
leagues would benefit from this staff 
report. 
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JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON 
ECONOMIC SANCTIONS AGAINST IRAQ 


On December 19, 1990, the Joint Economic 
Committee received testimony concerning 
"Economico Sanctions Against Irag." Тһе 
witnesses are experts in international eco- 
nomics, Middle East politics, and military 
Btrategy and represent a diversity of ideo- 
logical viewpoints. The focus of the hearing 
was on the economics of the economic sanc- 
tions, their effectiveness, their likely con- 
sequences for Iraq's economy and military 
establishment, and their regional and global 
Significance. 

There was а strong consensus among the 
witnesses about a number of issues related to 
the Middle East crisis. The key areas of 
agreement are listed: 

1. The sanctions against Iraq are extremely 
comprehensive, have а great amount of 
international support, and will do extensive 
harm to Iraq's economy and military in а 
relatively short time. 

2. The chances are good that the sanctions 
will achieve their stated objectives including 
convincing Saddam Hussein to remove his 
military forces from Kuwait, 

3, A long term sanctions policy would be 
more desirable than prompt military action. 

4. Military action to force Iraq out of Ku- 
wait would be far more costly financially 
and politically than the sanctions. 

5. There should be greater burdensharing of 
the costs of the sanctions. 

6. Military action would not assure politi- 
cal stability in the Middle East, survival of 
the government in Saudi Arabia, access to 
oll, or cohesion among the Western allies. 

7. The crisis in the Middle East should be 
seen іп the wider context of the transfer of 
arms to developing countries and the need 
for devising а strategy for slowing arms 
transfers and the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction. 

8. The sanctions against Iraq could be a 
step towards construction of such а non-pro- 
liferation strategy. 

Summaries of the testimony follow. 

Gary C. Hufbauer.!—A study of 115 cases of 
international economic sanctions since the 
First World War, and the circumstances sur- 
rounding the Middle East crisis, provides 
considerable evidence that the sanctions 
against Iraq will succeed in achieving their 
stated objectives, Of the 115 cases, 34 percent 
were at least partially successful, They in- 
clude the sanctions against the Ian Smith re- 
gime in Rhodesia, India's sanctions against 
Nepal, those against the Jaruzelski regime 
and martial law in Poland, and those against 
apartheid in South Africa. 

One measure of the success of economio 
sanctions is the effects on the target coun- 
try’s economy. In the cases considered at 
least partially successful, the GNPs of the 
target countries were reduced by an average 
2.4 percent over an average period of 2.9 
years, The sanctions against Iraq are likely 
to reduce Iraq's GNP by nearly 50 percent at 
the end of the first 12 months. This result is 
20 times the average economic impact in 
other sucoessful cases, and 3 times the pre- 
vious highest cost imposed on a target coun- 
try. А continuation of the sanotions would 
also lead to а reduotion of Iraq's military 
readiness and war making capability. 


Professor of International Financial Diplomacy, 
Georgetown University, and Visiting Fellow, Insti- 
tute for International Eoonomics; formerly Deputy 
Assistant Весгебагу for International Trade and = 
vestment Polioy, Department of the Treasury: 

— “Economic Sanctions Reconsidered," "dnd 4 
1990. 
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Based on the economic variable and others, 
there is almost а 100 percent probability that 
the Iraq sanctions will work. The historical 
evidence indicates that 1 to 2 years is a rea- 
sonable time to achieve a successful out- 
come. In the Iraqi case, the results would be 
achieved sooner rather than later because 
the sanctions are so much more Draconian 
than in prior cases. The sanctions would be 
totally successful if 3 conditions were met: 
release of all hostages, total withdrawal of 
all Iraqi troops from Kuwait, and restoration 
of a legitimate government in Kuwait. 

The historical record shows that sanctions 
involving multilateral cooperation are most 
effective when: 

The target country is much smaller than 
the countries imposing sanctions, economi- 
cally weak, and politically unstable. 

The countries imposing sanctions and the 
target country conduct substantial trade 
with one another, 

The sanctions are imposed quickly and de- 
cisively to maximize their effects. 

The countries imposing sanctions avoid 
high costs to themselves. 

The Iraqi case meets all these oriteria. The 
embargo is the most comprehensive ever im- 
posed, was put into effect very quickly, has 
been adhered to by most of the world, and 
covers close to 100 percent of Iraq's trade and 
financial relations. There is no sign that an- 
other power will come to Iraq's assistance, 

Steps have been taken to reduce the costs 
to the sanctioning alliance and to share the 
burden of the sanctions so that it does not 
become excessive to any one country. Al- 
though more burden sharing needs to occur, 
the Saudis and other oil exporters have in- 
creased production to make up for lost Iraqi 
and Kuwaiti output, some oil producers are 
using windfall profits to aid developing coun- 
tries, and some Western countries are help- 
ing to offset the costs of the sanctions to de- 
veloping countries and the costs of the mili- 
tary intervention to the U.S. 

It ів true that there is no guarantee that 
the sanctions will succeed. But there is also 
no guarantee that military action will suo- 
ceed in protecting our long term interests. 
These inolude political stability in the Mid- 
dle East, access to oil, survival of the Saudi 
government, and cohesion of the broader al- 
liance, On balance, the imponderables of war 
are greater than the imponderables of sano- 
tions. 

The failed efforts by the League of Nations 
to force Mussolinni's troops out of Ethiopia 
in the 19308 became a symbol of the ineffeo- 
tiveness of economio sanctions. Those efforts 
did not succeed because they were half- 
hearted and did not involve the U.S., which 
refused to participate. Most cruoially, the 
trade embargoes did not cover exports of cer- 
tain products to Italy including oil. Musso- 
lini later told Hitler privately that if the 
League had imposed oil sanotions Italy 
would have withdrawn from Ethiopia. Ав а 
precedent, the Iraqi сазе will be for the 
present generation what Ethiopia was for 
that generation. 

G. Henry Schuler. There have been 3 re- 
cent attempts by the U.S. to impose sano- 
tions against an oil producing regime. All 
were against Libya—in 1971, 1981, and 1966, 
all were directed at cutting off Libya's oil 
exports, and all failed. The Libyan sanctions 
were marked by lack of cooperation from the 
international community and only а half- 
hearted commitment from the U.S. govern- 
ment and the business community. Тһе stat- 


?Direotor of energy security programs, Center for 
Strategic and International Studies. 
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ed goals, such as forcing the Libyan govern- 
ment to stop supporting international ter- 
rorism, were unrealistic. 

The Libyan cases demonstrate that eco- 
nomic sanctions require 3 elements to suc- 
ceed: 

The political will to impose absolute prohi- 
bitions in pursuit of a well defined and verifi- 
able goal. 

The technical ability to monitor compli- 
ance and prove violations. 

The diplomatic, legal, and military means 
to secure cooperation and enforce compli- 
ance. 

These elements are present in the Iraqi 
sanctions. The Bush Administration moved 
with speed, skill, and determination follow- 
ing Iraq's invasion of Kuwait to put the sanc- 
tions in place with worldwide support. The 
goals are unambiguous, verifiable, and 
achievable. The sanctions can force an Iraqi 
withdrawal provided the military option 
does not undermine them. 

A 3 tier defense against Iraqi exports has 
been constructed. It comprises a pipeline cut 
off, a boycott, and a naval blockade. 

There are only 2 operable oil pipelines 
from Iraq. One goes to Turkey and one to 
Saudi Arabia. Both are blocked and signifi- 
cant shipments of oil by other means are not 
possible. It is feasible technically to monitor 
compliance and prove violations. Should oil 
leave Iraq, there are numerous commercial 
and intelligence sources of information on 
tanker movements. Oil truck movements 
through Jordan and attempts to construct 
new pipelines can also be identified and 
stopped. If oil leaks out from Iraq its origin 
can be identified through bills of lading and 
assays. 

The boycott is binding on all United Na- 
tions members and can be enforced dip- 
lomatically and legally through local court 
systems. The U.N. can declare a secondary 
boycott to stop any léakage through other 
countries such as Iran. U.S. and allied war- 
ships can interdict Iraq's terminals in the 
Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and the Medi- 
terranean. 

With regard to the effects of the actions 
that have been taken, it is clear that an 
economy as dependent upon oil revenues as 
is Iraq cannot long avoid collapse under the 
weight of the sanctions. Oil accounted for al- 
most 95 percent of Iraq's foreign exchange 
earnings in 1989. In that year, it spent about 
$10 billion of its foreign exchange on im- 
ports, the rest for military goods. Foreign 
hard currency reserves had been severely 
drawn down during the war with Iran. With- 
out hard currency earnings and with limited 
and dwindling reserves, Iraq has very limited 
ability to smuggle goods from abroad. 

An assessment of Iraq's willingness to ac- 
cept a cut-off of oil revenues must take into 
&ccount the fact that the Iraqi people are or 
soon will be suffering a good deal of pain and 
that they are not accustomed to such depri- 
vation. Even during the war with Iran the 
government was able to follow a guns and 
butter policy. Some $50-$60 billion in Arab fi- 
nancial assistance and Western credits was 
obtained in this period, enabling Saddam 
Hussein to do such things as build а show- 
case subway system in Baghdad. 

Increased oil prices are causing some dis- 
comfort to the oil consuming nations. How- 
ever, even Iraqi oil specialists know that 
there is а growing glut of oil in world mar- 
kets that should soon reduce oil prices to 
pre-invasion levels. As a result of increased 
production by the Saudis, the United Arab 
Emirates, and the Venezuelans, oil markets 
аге in balance. 
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Oil producers are earning considerable 
windfall profits as a result of the higher 
prices brought about by the crisis. Assuming 
oil prices average $25-$30 per barrel, the 
windfall profits for Saudi Arabia are esti- 
mated at about $50 billion on an annual 
basis. 

Iraqi leaders must know that from an eco- 
nomic perspective, Saddam's foreign oppo- 
nents will be able to outlast him and force a 
withdrawal to original borders. However, 
President Bush's November decision to dou- 
ble American forces and create an offensive 
military threat undermines the economic 
sanctions in several unintended ways. 

It dilutes the singleness of purpose re- 
quired to make the sanctions work and tends 
to subvert them by creating impatience 
among the military forces deployed in re- 
mote desert conditions. The threat of offen- 
sive actions causes the Iraqi public to rally 
around the regime. The exchanges of belli- 
cose statements by the U.S. and Iraqi gov- 
ernments increases oil prices which defeats 
allied efforts to reduce costs to the alliance. 
Threats of unilateral] American military ac- 
tion also create divisiveness among the al- 
lies and doubts about whether the Bush Ad- 
ministration would be satisfied with the 
stated objectives of the sanctions, or wheth- 
er it will attempt to decapitate“ the Sad- 
dam regime and eliminate its war making 
capacity. 

The argument that we cannot afford to 
wait for sanctions to work because the alli- 
ance will not hold together is incorrect. The 
alliance will hold as long as the oil balance 
is maintained. Non-Gulf countries in the re- 
gion, such as Turkey and Egypt, will remain 
committed if their financial situation does 
not worsen. The Gulf countries will remain 
committed unless undermined by Iraqi prop- 
aganda and the American military presence. 
War would reduce future access to oil sup- 
plies. It would assure destruction of Kuwaiti 
oil facilities and some Iraqi and Saudi oil fa- 
cilities as well. After the war, the growing 
demand for Middle East oil would have to 
wait until facilities are rebuilt. 

Edward Luttwak.3—The blockade author- 
ized by the United Nations have sealed some 
but not all of Iraq's borders. Those іп moun- 
tain terrain, with the same ethnic minorities 
on both sides, are inherently leaky. Pre- 
emptive buying by the alliance could seri- 
ously diminish smuggling but would it be 
worth setting up such a system? Arguably it 
does not strengthen Iraqi authorities when 
Kurds and other border populations eat bet- 
ter. Some military items could get across 
the borders. But the more important con- 
straint is imposed by the export blockade 
which eliminates Iraq's almost exclusive 
source of foreign currency and will eventu- 
ally exhaust its ability to import. 

To understand the real significance of the 
blockade we must distinguish between the 
hypothetical political effects and the actual 
physical effects. Тһе importance attached to 
reports of food and other supplies in the 
shops of Baghdad rests on a false premise. 
The premise is that there is а relationship 
between the availability of food for the popu- 
lation and decisions of the Iraqi government. 
That relationship does not exist. The evi- 
dence is that the government creates public 
opinion, it does not react to it. If there was 
mass starvation in Iraq one could speculate 
about a popular uprising. But that is not the 
case. 


Holds the Arleigh Burke Chair in Strategy, Cen- 
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of “Strategy: The Logic of War and Реасе” and 
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On the other hand, the physical effects of 
the blockade on Iraq's military capabilities 
are beyond dispute. Iraq can no longer im- 
port large quantities of weapons, the ma- 
chinery to produce weapons, chemical 
plants, laboratory equipment or components 
for its missile, chemical, biological and nu- 
clear weapons programs. The growth of its 
military arsenal was the greatest danger for 
the region. Its weapons programs are being 
interrupted because they depended on costly 
imports. Now that Iraq cannot add to its 
weapons inventories they are slowly decay- 
ing and becoming obsolete. In this context, 
the blockade is highly effective. 

Much of the imports which Iraq used to 
build up its military capabilities came from 
the West including the U.S. This points to 
the need to look beyond the immediacy of 
the Iraq problem to the larger problem of 
over militarization in the Third World. The 
blockade against Iraq should be continued, 
without war. The fact that it will take some 
time to work is not a defect but a virtue as 
it provides an opportunity to put in place a 
system of worldwide controls over the flow 
of weapons and military technologies to the 
Third World. 

To achieve this, 2 steps are necessary. 
First, our overall securíty efforts have to be 
redirected from the struggle against the So- 
viet Union to a drastically enhanced effort 
against nuclear proliferation and the diffu- 
sion of other dangerous technologies. We are 
still locked into the priorities of the Cold 
War. Our intelligence organization still 
keeps track of the Czechoslovakian Army, 
the Hungarian Army, and the Polish Army. 
A large portion of the Armed Forces, our di- 
plomacy, COCOM, and the national security 
bureaucracy are directed at the Soviet 
Union. It is time to reallocate these re- 
sources to the threat in the Third World. 

Second, there must be a change in current 
policies that allow arms sales to lawless and 
unstable regimes. If international controls 
over proliferation are created it will not 
matter much if Iraq's present arsenal is not 
destroyed in war. If such a system is created, 
little will be gained by military destruction 
of Iraq's current holdings. 

The argument that a worldwide coalition, 
with every member actively cooperating, is 
necessary to sustain the economic sanctions 
is false. To stop the oil flows you need only 
& handful of countries, including Turkey. 
But Turkey is experiencing substantial 
losses from the sanctions. Saudi Arabia 
could easily cover Turkey’s losses with a 
small portion of its windfall gains, and 
should be requested to do so. Assuming Tur- 
key's cooperation is secured, Saudi Arabia 
will have to stay in the coalition because if 
Saddam Hussein survives his first priority 
will be to deal with the Saudis. 

The destabilizing effects of the U.S. pres- 
ence in Saudi Arabia can be reduced if a long 
term sanctions policy is adopted and there is 
& build-down of U.S. forces in the region. 
Whatever are the destabilizing effects of a 
long term U.S. presence, they are worse 
under Islamic law if an attack is launched in 
alliance with non-Moslems against a sister 
Moslem state. 

Paradoxically, the consequences of de- 
stroying Iraq's military machine would not 
be in our interests. One consequence would 
be to liberate Iran and allow it to resume its 
path of the worldwide spread of Islam and 
the liberation“ of Jerusalem. Any reduc- 
tion of the Iragi military threat achieved by 
war increases the threat from Iran propor- 
tionately. American forces stationed at the 
head of the Gulf, perhaps in Kuwait, follow- 
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ing а war against Iraq, would be faced with 
& threat from Iran. 

Another consequence would be to release 
Syria from the Iraq threat, and to permit it 
to plan a war against Israel and pursue its 
quarrel with Turkey. According to the news- 
papers, the Syrians are purchasing missile 
technology from the Chinese. If this is cor- 
rect, those missiles will be aimed at Israel 
and Turkey as well as Saudi Arabia. 

Paul Warnke. Although Vice President 
Quayle and others have argued that the cost 
of waiting for economic sanctions to work 1з 
too great because delay will enable Saddam 
Hussein to build up his military forces, it is 
clear that the opposite would occur. Con- 
tinuation of the blockade will seriously de- 
bilitate Iraq's military strength and lessen 
the cost of the use of force, should that prove 
necessary. 

It is also argued that the plight of the Ku- 
waitis їз so dire that humane considerations 
require the prompt application of military 
force. But military action would rain death 
and destruction on the Kuwaiti people and 
the Iraqi people, and result in the sacrifice of 
many American combatants. 

No one knows what the consequences of 
military action would be on the coalition 
and the balance in the region. The coalition 
with the moderate Arab states would be easi- 
er to maintain under a sanctions policy than 
in a war where American soldiers would be 
seen as slaughtering Arabs. 

We waited 45 years to get the Soviet Union 
out of Central Europe. We protested but took 
no action when the Soviets crushed efforts at 
democratic change in Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
We are still standing by while China main- 
tains its brutal occupation of Tibet. The U.S. 
refrained from military action to roll back 
the Iron Curtain or to free Tibet because we 
did not want to precipitate a major war. Our 
interest in not getting into a major war is 
also present in the Middle East. 

Time is on our side with respect to Iraq be- 
cause of the inevitable weakening of its mili- 
tary position and the fact that it will be 
much harder for it to develop nuclear weap- 
ons with the sanctions in place. We need to 
recall that our nuclear deterrent has been 
adequate with respect to the Soviet Union 
and China. Instead of signaling impatience, 
we should persuade Saddam Hussein that we 
can wait him out. 

We can continue to contain and punish 
Iraq, maintaining the military forces we 
have developed and the threat that we will 
use them while economic sanctions do their 
job. It would be possible for us to cut back 
our deployment and still preserve a credible 
threat. The importance of what we did ini- 
tially in constructing the coalition and the 
sanctions is that it can serve as a model for 
future action. If this turns into a shooting 
war it will not be supported by the public 
and the public will not support a similar ac- 
tion in the future. The sanctions approach is 
something that can be done again. 

At the same time, we need to develop effec- 
tive controls over arms transfers to Third 
World countries, possibly through the co- 
operation of NATO and the Soviet Union. 
There was an effort to negotiate an agree- 
ment to do this in the conventional arms 
transfer talks in 1977, 1978, and 1979. The 
talks were futile but the situation is now 
changed and we ought to use the time the 
economic sanctions provide to try again. 


‘Partner, Clifford and Warnke: formerly Ambas- 
sador for the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks, Di- 
rector of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agen- 
cy, and Assistant Secretary of Defense for Inter- 
national Security Affairs. 
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Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, whatever the 
resolution of the current crisis in the Persian 
Gulf, it is clear that a key component of a suc- 
cessful future U.S. policy must be the develop- 
ment of a regionwide arms control policy. The 
raison d'etre for the cold war driven policy of 
arming regional clients has gone and it is time 
to construct a new approach to curtailing rath- 
er than fueling regional animosities. 

Without a new h, coordinated with 
our European allies, the U.S.S.R., China and 
other high-tech weapons exporting countries, 
we risk an ever spiralling influx of dangerous 
and destabilizing weaponry to the Middle East. 

The administration speaks of the construc- 
tion of a New World order yet appears to be 
pushing ahead with the same old pattern of 
weapons sales to regional allies based on out- 
moded cold war rationalizations. 

One fact the events of recent months have 
proved is that it is possible for previously ad- 
versarial or nonparticipatory countries to suc- 
cessfully impose an arms embargo. 

Of course a central tenet of the success of 
the embargo is that the Soviet Union has 
worked with the United States in supporting 
and maintaining that embargo. In fact, even 
before the Iraqi invasion, the U.S.S.R. had se- 
желу curtailed its weapons dealings with 

yria. 

Clearly, wider success with this kind of ap- 
proach is dependent on the enhancement and 
formalization of U.S.-U.S.S.R. policy on re- 
gional arms control. 

But not all arms exports emanate from the 
U.S.S.R. and, in fact, some of the more desta- 
bilizing weapons come from other sources. 

Nevertheless, there is reason to hope that 
these countries can be encouraged to join in 
a regional arms control regime. 

The gulf crisis has highlighted increasing in- 
ternal controversy at the often indiscriminate 
sale of that technology to anyone with the 
cash to purchase in those relatively few West- 
ern European countries that can match the so- 
phistication of U.S. weapons. 

Other key arms exporting countries such as 
the Koreas, China, and Brazil, less susceptible 
to internal pressures, are clearly concerned at 
the possibility that unrelated exports could be 
affected by a refusal to abide by an inter- 
national arms export policy. 

The Congress took a major step toward im- 

posing these type of sanctions and thus 
achieving this goal with the passage at the 
end of the last Congress of significant yet rea- 
sonable sanctions to punish proliferators of 
chemical and biological weapons and missile 
technology. 
Yet the Bush administration, which talks so 
much about a New World order, vetoed this 
legislation because it could not stomach even 
minimal sanctions on the most egregious vio- 
lators. 

This brings me to my final point which is 
that for all its rhetoric, the administration has 
failed to back up its proclamation of a New 
World order with the actions that might lead to 
its establishment. 

The Secretary of State, in testimony before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, made much of 
a postcrisis security order, yet he has been at 
the forefront of administration efforts to thwart 
congressional action which might contribute to 
the establishment of such an order. 
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The inanity of current world practice is now 
starkly apparent. U.S. troops will face a much 
increased danger from Hawk antiaircraft mis- 
siles originally sold to Kuwait and which have 
now fallen into Iraqi hands and from French- 
German Roland missiles sold directly to Iraq. 

When those sales were made, no one an- 
ticipated the end to which they would be put. 
Yet we are still talking about selling even more 
sophisticated weapons to a regime whose rule 
is guaranteed by U.S. troops and whose long- 
term survivability is an increasing concern. 

The administration's proposed $15 billion 
arms sale to Saudi Arabia can lead only to de- 
mands from Israel to maintain its qualitative 
edge in the face of this transfer of a new gen- 
eration of sophisticated missile and fighter 
technology. Once again we are dangerously 
escalating the regional arms race. 

As long as the U.S.S.R. armed its clients 
the United States had to do likewise. That pe- 
riod appears to be at an end and a window of 
opportunity has opened. If there is to be a 
New World order, a primary goal must be the 
curtailment of the injection of ever more dan- 
gerous and destabalizing weapons into al- 
ready contentious regions. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order on today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
JONES of Georgia). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LAGOMARSINO) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. GINGRICH, for 60 minutes, on Jan- 
uary 15. 

Mr. WELDON, for 60 minutes each day, 
on January 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana, for 60 min- 
utes each day, on January 14, 15, 16, 17, 
and 18. 

Mr. BAKER, for 60 minutes, on Janu- 
ary 17. 

Mr. RITTER, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. MCEWEN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MCEWEN, for 60 minutes each 
day, on January 15, 16, 17, and 18. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Ms. OAKAR) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Ms. OAKAR, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HOYER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. SCHEUER, for 60 minutes, today. 

Ms. OAKAR, for 10 minutes each day, 
on January 22 and 23. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of California, for 30 
minutes, on January 15. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California, 
minutes, on January 16. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 60 minutes each 
day, on January 16, 18, and 22. 

Ms. KAPTUR, for 60 minutes, on Janu- 
ary 15. 


for 60 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LAGOMARSINO) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. 

Mr. RIGGS. 

Mr. GILMAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Ms. OAKAR) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. SCHUMER. 

Mr. HUBBARD. 

Mr. NEAL of North Carolina. 


— — 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
date present to the President, for his 
approval, a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 
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On January 12, 1991: 
Н.У. Res. 77. Joint reolution to authorize 
the use of U.S. Armed Forces pursuant to 
U.N. Security Council Resolution 678. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o'clock and 44 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, January 15, 1991, at 12 noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. GUARINI (for himself, Mr. 
ARMEY, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. LAFALCE, 
and Mr. ROE): 

H.R. 524. A bill to cut Social Security con- 
tribution rates and return Social Security to 
pay-as-you-go financing, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Ms. MOLINARI: 

H.R. 525. A bill to amend the Federal char- 
ter for the Boys’ Clubs of America to reflect 
the change of the name of the organization 
to the Boys & Girls Clubs of America; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON (for himself, Mr. 
SCHIFF, and Mr. SKEEN): 

H.R. 526. A bill to extend public land order 
6403 relating to the waste isolation pilot 
plant, and for other purposes; jointly, to the 
Committees on Armed Services and Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 527. A bill to authorize research and 
evaluation programs for monitoring, detect- 
ing, and abating lead based paint and other 
lead exposure hazards in housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology. 

H.R. 528. A bill to establish a national pol- 
icy of no net loss of forests, to direct the 
President to work for a declaration of a state 
of emergency for global forests, to establish 
forest protection and forest restoration pro- 
grams as a national priority, to support a 
global forest resource survey, to create an 
endangered forests research initiative, and 
to initiate a joint United States-Japan effort 
for global forest restoration; jointly, to the 
Committees on Agriculture; Foreign Affairs; 
Interior and Insular Affairs; and Science, 
Space, and Technology. 

By Mr. MCEWEN: 

H. Con. Res. 35. Concurrent resolution con- 
cerning United States assistance to the So- 
viet Union; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 3: Mr. OLIN, Mr. WILSON, and Mrs. 
LLOYD. 

H.R. 414: Mr. GOODLING, Mr. GINGRICH, and 
Mr. ROBERTS. 

H. Res. 10: Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. MACHTLEY, 
Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mrs. KENNELLY, 
Mr. HORTON, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. WOLPE, Mr. 
MAVROULES, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. NEAL of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. DORNAN of California, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Mr. DELAY, Mr. ROE, Mr. GREEN 
of New York, Mr. JONTZ, and Mr. WALSH. 
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SENATE—Monday, January 14, 1991 


The Senate met at 12 noon, on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. BYRD]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As we 
reverence, O mighty God, the Supreme 
Judge of the world, we will be led in 
our prayer and our petition by the Sen- 
ate Chaplain, the Reverend Richard C. 
Halverson. 

Dr. Halverson. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

Behold, how good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together іп 
unity!—Psalm 133:1. 

Father God, Author of peace and lib- 
erty, though our hearts are heavy with 
apprehension, we thank 'Thee for the 
great moments іп the Senate last Fri- 
day and Saturday. Certainly they were 
among the Senate's finest hours in its 
200-year history. Under the agonizing 
pressure of painful decision, midst deep 
and serious diversity, unity prevailed 
which transcended partisanship. We 
thank Thee for the strong sense of 
commitment to the Nation and the 
President, manifest despite wide dif- 
ferences politically and ideologically. 
Thank Thee, Lord, for this clear dem- 
onstration of the motto, “Е Pluribus 
Unum—Out of Many Опе.” Thank Thee 
that in spite of emotions which ran 
deep, rancor and disrespect were rare. 
Thank Thee that transcending every- 
thing a spirit of common purpose and 
allegiance prevailed. 

Surely we were seeing the U.S. Sen- 
ate at its best. 

Thank Thee, gracious Father, in the 
name of the Prince of Peace. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the leadership time 
will consist of 1 hour to be equally di- 
vided between the majority leader and 
the minority leader, the majority lead- 
er being in control of the first 30 min- 
utes, the minority leader being in con- 
trol of the subsequent 30 minutes. 

The majority leader is recognized. 


JOURNAL 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings be approved to date. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 3, 1991) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, under 
the provisions of a previous unani- 
mous-consent agreement, today has 
been specifically set aside for bill in- 
troduction. Therefore, today the two 
leaders will each have 30 minutes for 
leader time to be followed by a period 
for morning business in which the two 
leaders will control 1 hour; the time be- 
tween 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. under the con- 
trol of the majority leader, the time 
between 2 p.m. and 3 p.m. controlled by 
the Republican leader. 

At 3 p.m. there will be a continued 
period for morning business, with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein for up 
to 10 minutes each. There will be no 
rollcall votes today. 


THE AGENDA OF THE 102D 
CONGRESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
United States faces the possibility of 
war and the reality of economic reces- 
sion. The first challenges our policy 
and our goals. The second challenges 
our priorities and our values. 

We all pray that war will not become 
necessary. But if war does come, 
against our prayers and our hopes, then 
we will, of course, support fully the 
men and women in our Armed Forces. 

As important as the gulf crisis is, we 
cannot turn our backs on the other 
business of the Nation. We are elected 
to put our own house in order, not only 
to seek a New World order. We cannot 
postpone that responsibility indefi- 
nitely because of crises abroad. We 
have crises here at home as well. 

Senate Democrats believe we can 
best meet those crises when we provide 
for the well-being of the American fam- 
ily, because that is our great national 
strength. Our working families, the 
men and women who work in our in- 
dustries and services, the children and 
students who are our future, are the 
true barometer of national vitality. 

А New World order will mean little 
to Americans if their Nation is no 
longer economically strong. A New 
World order will mean little to families 
if their children face а bleaker future 
than their parents faced. 

А New World order will not make up 
for an America whose infant mortality 
rate is 25th in the world and whose 
adult illiteracy rate threatens to be- 
come first among developed nations. 


Today we introduce а package of bills 
which mark the path along which we 
wil move. All of them carry through 
on commitments already made: They 
point to renewed priorities and better 
solutions. They change our course to 
meet American needs and American 
priorities. 

S. 1, the first of these bills intro- 
duced today, keeps а commitment 
uniquely important today. Four hun- 
dred thousand young Americans stand 
ready to risk their lives in their Na- 
tion's service. 

S. 1 keeps à commitment to those 
who served before them: It provides a 
cost-of-living increase in the com- 
pensation paid to veterans disabled by 
their service to the Nation and the sur- 
vivors of those who died in service to 
the Nation. 

Last year, every other American re- 
ceived Federal benefits—Social Secu- 
rity recipients, Federal retirees, the 
poor and disabled on Supplemental Se- 
curity Income—all of them got a cost- 
of-living increase. Disabled veterans 
alone did not. The very least we can do 
for those now standing ready to serve 
is to show promptly that their Nation 
will honor its commitments for that 
service. We can do во best by honoring 
it for those who have already served. 

In addition, I will be cosponsoring 
and giving my strongest support to the 
initiative proposed by the distin- 
guished minority leader, Senator DOLE, 
which is designed to help our service- 
men and reservists in the Desert Shield 
forces by extending their tax filing 
deadlines and making certain that the 
Government pays interest due to them 
on tax refunds. 

I commend the Republican leader for 
taking that initiative. It will be given 
early consideration in the Senate. 

S. 2, the second bill we introduce 
today, is the Strengthening Education 
for American Families Act. It stands 
for our continued commitment to our 
Nation’s future, our commitment to 
education, the foundation on which 
this country is built. It will halt the 
decade-long erosion of educational 
standards and put us back on track. 

In 1989, Senate Democrats, House 
Democrats, and Democratic Governors 
agreed on educational goals for our Na- 
tion. Later, the President and all the 
Governors agreed to similar goals at 
the education summit in Charlottes- 
ville. 

S. 2 will let us measure our progress 
toward those goals. The concept devel- 
oped by Senator BINGAMAN in this bill 
creates a Council to issue an annual re- 


* This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which аге not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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port card to let the people know what 
progress we are making toward our 
education goals. 

Those goals are not new. They have 
been announced repeatedly in the last 2 
years. But an announcement is not а 
policy. We have to know if we are mov- 
ing to those goals before the year 2000 
unless we want another decade domi- 
nated by promises instead of perform- 
ance. 

А central element of S. 2 is Senator 
SIMON's illiteracy legislation. By the 
end of the decade, only 14 percent of 
new jobs will use high school skills; the 
rest will need higher-level skills. But 
23 to 27 million Americans are func- 
tionally illiterate. Perhaps a third of 
all workers cannot fulfill some of their 
job demands. All these people face a fu- 
ture where jobs demand increasingly 
higher level skills. We cannot abandon 
them. No American should be con- 
demned to the half-aware life that is 
the only lot of those who cannot read 
in the world of the 20th century. 

If we do not identify where we want 
to go and what we want to achieve, we 
have no direction and we will fail. This 
legislation sets the path that we intend 
to follow. 

S. 2 stands for the beginning of our 
education agenda. It is not the full 
agenda, but it is a good beginning. 

We will reauthorize the Higher Edu- 
cation Act, the bill that keeps the 
promise that, in America, you do not 
have to be the child of а rich family to 
aspire to college. 

No American high schooler who stud- 
ies hard and achieves should ever feel 
that college is out of reach. No Amer- 
ican family should ever fear that their 
child's hard work in school will go for 
nothing. If the goal is higher education 
for all qualified students by the year 
2000, the needs of our economy demand 
that we reach that goal much before 
the year 2000. The Higher Education 
Act is central to that goal. 

We will need 2 million new teachers 
between now and the year 2000. If we 
want our children to learn, we have to 
make sure those new teachers can 
teach. We will be working on teacher 
training legislation as well this year. 

Everyone now understands that a 
skilled work force is the key to eco- 
nomic growth. We cannot have sus- 
tained economic growth, the only road 
to higher living standards, unless we 
have a skilled work force. 

We begin today with a bill that 
makes our progress measurable. We 
will continue in this session by putting 
into place the programs to make that 
progress achievable. 

S. 3, the third bill introduced today, 
reflects the commitment of Demo- 
cratic Senators to serious election 
campaign finance reform. 

It is à commitment we have made to 
the American people to dramatically 
reduce the influence of money in Sen- 
ate election campaigns. 
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The bill is in virtually all essentials 
the same one that passed the Senate 
with 59 votes last year: It limits cam- 
paign spending overall. It eliminates 
al PAC contributions. It eliminates 
the influence of secret contributions— 
the so-called soft money. 

It restores both the appearance and 
the fact of integrity to the financing of 
election campaigns to the Senate. 

We know we do not have the Presi- 
dent's support in reducing the influ- 
ence of money in election campaigns. 
But we will, nonetheless, reform elec- 
tion campaign finances. Americans 
want us to do so; Americans expect us 
to do so. We think they are right. We 
want to keep our commitment to them. 

S. 4, the Child Welfare and Preven- 
tive Services Act, the fourth bill intro- 
duced today, is directed to the Nation's 
overburdened foster care and child wel- 
fare services. It builds on the beginning 
made last year to provide health care 
coverage for every poor child. It is а 
signal of our commitment to ensure ac- 
cess to health care for every American. 

Last year, we began with the most 
vulnerable: Children up to age 6 in pov- 
erty-income families. S. 4 fills some of 
the gaps in that coverage. It gives the 
States more flexibility, for example, in 
providing home care in place of hos- 
pitalization for chronically ill children. 

The bill will ensure that every child 
under 6 years of age can stay on Medic- 
aid for 6 months after becoming eligi- 
ble. Тһе good luck of à poor family in 
landing a short-term job in а recession 
ought not to be offset by the loss of 
health coverage for their infant. 

It wil let States direct Medicaid 
child coverage to those age groups and 
illnesses that pose the greatest need lo- 
cally. 

It will let hospitals recover some of 
the costs when they treat extremely ill 
children whose parents cannot pay for 
that treatment. It begins to meet the 
massive needs of a foster care system 
which has seen the national caseload 
skyrocket to 360,000 children іп 1989, 
children who are at immediate and se- 
vere risk without help. 

By filing some of the gaps in chil- 
dren's health coverage, S. 4 will stand 
for our continued commitment to 
meeting the single most serious chal- 
lenge that every American family 
faces: The chaos that health care costs 
can wreak on а family's budget and on 
а family's future. 

The United States spends more than 
any other nation in the world on health 
care, more than a tenth of our gross 
national product. And, in spite of the 
more than $600 billion spent on health 
care last year, more than twelve mil- 
lion children have no health insurance. 
In spite of rapidly rising costs to em- 
ployers and employees, many working 
persons have no access to insurance be- 
cause of а preexisting medical condi- 
tion. 
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Most tragically and most 
unforgivably, our most defenseless peo- 
ple, our children, pay through illness, 
disease, and disability when their par- 
ents are not lucky enough to have good 
company insurance or rich enough to 
buy it themselves. 

This Congress will take on the two 
most difficult health care problems. 

First: Affordable access to care. We 
must make certain that every Amer- 
ican can get health care. That is а 
minimal requirement. Second: Long- 
term care. Our population is getting 
older. 

Тоо many working families and too 
many retirees face the prospect of pov- 
erty because we have no rational way 
to help older people who need it with- 
out pulling women out of the work 
force or forcing retirees to become pau- 
pers so they can qualify for Medicaid. 

The stress on families is high. You 
Should not have to be a rich person or 
an extremely poor person to know that 
if you need help in your later years, it 
will be there. 

Working people should not have to 
choose between college for their chil- 
dren and decent care for their parents. 
Wage earners should not have to stay 
awake at night wondering what a job 
layoff will mean to the health of their 
children. 

Despite our economic problems, we 
will find the funds for the emergency in 
the Persian Gulf. Is our health care 
system any less of an emergency? 

We will, therefore, produce proposals 
for long-term care and for access to 
care. S. 4 is just the first step. 

S. 5, the fifth numbered bill in our 
package, authorizes unpaid family and 
medical leave for working people who 
have responsibilities outside the work- 
place. 

It is our commitment to American 
families that the birth of a baby, the 
illness of а child or а parent, should 
not be compounded by the fear of the 
loss of a job. It is à commitment we 
will keep. 

It is also the President's commit- 
ment. Campaigning in 1988, he said: 

We also need to assure that women don't 
have to worry about getting their jobs back 
after having a child or caring for a child dur- 
ing a serious illness. This is what I mean 
when I talk about a gentler nation. That 
isn’t fair * * * it’s not right, and we've got to 
do something about that. 

We agree it is not fair. That is why 
we passed the bill last year. But de- 
spite his campaign promise, President 
Bush vetoed it. 

We believe the veto was wrong. Every 
civilized country has wage and hour 
laws and workplace safety laws. Every 
other developed nation has a family 
leave policy. These are our economic 
competitors. Unpaid leave surely would 
not make us uncompetitive when our 
competitors have paid leave. 

More than two-thirds of all mothers 
of children work outside the home. Al- 
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most two-thirds of married couples аге 
working couples. They have families 
and the obligations that go with fami- 
lies. 

If American families embody the val- 
ues we all say we respect, if American 
families are the bedrock of the Nation, 
if we want to strengthen families, as so 
many say they do, why is the family 
and medical leave bill not law today? 

We say it is time to make our public 
policy conform to our political speech- 
es, and we say we are going to try 
again to pass this very modest work- 
place benefit this session of Congress. 

Senate tradition allows the majority 
leader to designate only five numbered 
bills at the opening of each session. 
But those five bills and the priorities 
for which they stand do not exhaust 
the agenda of the 102d Congress. They 
do not preempt the work of the Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee in this re- 
вресб. 

We have а great deal more work to 
do. 

The most significant of those further 
priorities is the civil rights bill. Each 
year, millions of working women risk 
their jobs and lose income to take care 
of family duties. They are the great un- 
paid labor resource of this country— 
American women. Each year, black 
Americans suffer disproportionately 
from the failures of our schools. They 
are the last to see improvements and 
the first to suffer budget cutbacks. 

We must end the success of tactics 
that win political points by pitting 
men against women, blacks against 
whites. 

Working people of all races and both 
sexes face common problems. 

We must break with the repeated ap- 
peals to resentment and fear and focus 
instead on those common problems. 

Let me reiterate the facts of the civil 
rights bill: It puts workers and employ- 
ers on an even legal platform before 
the courts when they are disputing the 
facts of the workplace. The bill gives 
no legal advantage to workers; it im- 
poses no unfair legal burdens on em- 
ployers. The decisions have always 
been the court’s; they will remain with 
the courts. 

The President says the even-handed 
application of American principles of 
justice will lead to quotas. 

He is wrong. He vetoed the bill last 
year. One Senator short of two-thirds 
of all Senators from both parties said 
he was wrong when we voted to over- 
ride his veto. Sixty-six Senators voted 
for this legislation, yet it is not law. 
We were one vote short of overriding 
the veto. We will pass the bill again. It 
is not a quota bill: It was not last year, 
and it will not be this year. I hope the 
President reconsiders his unwise veto. 

Hard working men and women and 
the families who depend on their pay- 
checks deserve a fair shake in the 
workplace. They deserve better. We 
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will be fighting for their rights again 
this year. 

One of those rights is the right to 
have our labor laws respected. 

Workers must be able to deal with 
their employers at a level negotiating 
table, not under the threat of job loss 
at the first sign of disagreement. A 
century of experience has dem- 
onstrated that a fair deal for workers 
depends on fair laws. 

The Congress will turn, as well, to 
significant environmental legislation. 
Resource recovery and conservation 
are essential as more and more of our 
communities reach the limit of their 
landfill space. 

Conservation is just as important in 
restoring control over our destiny to 
our own hands. Today we are in the 
Persian Gulf because the Persian Gulf 
contains more oil than any other place 
in the world. We have an interest in 
the world’s largest energy source. But 
we ought to have at least an equal in- 
terest in making our own country less 
dependent on the product of such an 
unstable region. 

The amount of oil we imported from 
Kuwait and Iraq before the supply was 
stopped could have been equalled by 
conservation if the average fleet mile- 
age on U.S. made autos were just 3 
miles per gallon more. 

Let me repeat that. We could have 
saved the amount of oil equal to all of 
the oil that we imported from Iraq and 
Kuwait prior to this conflict if the av- 
erage fleet mileage on automobiles 
made in the United States were just 3 
miles more. 

Our economic competitors, Japan 
and West Germany, use half as much 
energy to produce a unit of gross na- 
tional product as do Americans. No 
wonder they have an advantage. 

There is a great deal we can to do to 
improve energy efficiency. A bill like 
Senator BRYAN’s CAFE standards can 
help clean our air while it conserves 
oil. Household appliance energy stand- 
ards can save families money and re- 
duce power demands. 

Energy conservation means energy 
efficiency. Efficiency is just another 
term for cost cutting. Every business 
in the country knows that a more 
efficent operation means higher pro- 
ductivity and higher profits in the long 
term. The President has treated energy 
conservation as a joke. But the joke is 
on the American people, and it is not 
very funny. 

We have endured an oil embargo, two 
sets of massive price increases and now 
we risk war along with price increases, 
because of shortsightedness that verges 
on the irresponsible. 

The President’s long-awaited energy 
policy will be revealed in February, in 
the third year of his Presidency. We 
hope it will not treat conservation as a 
joke. It is serious business. 

Another element of the Nation’s eco- 
nomic infrastructure is our transpor- 
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tation system. We will reauthorize the 
highway bill this year. We will take up 
the Surface Transportation Act, to 
modernize our rail and mass transit 
systems. The value of our transpor- 
tation system to our national economy 
is beyond calculation. 

But we cannot live off the invest- 
ments of the past forever. Highways 
need to be maintained. Bridges need re- 
pair. These needs cannot forever be 
subordinated to other pressing national 
emergencies lest they create their own 
national emergency. 

The continuing savings and loan 
issue is just such an example of a prob- 
lem that was permitted to become an 
emergency. 

We will be taking up legislation this 
year to reform the bank insurance de- 
posit system so as to protect the depos- 
its of American savers with the mini- 
mum risk for American taxpayers. 

We face a recession. The bills for a 
decade of borrow-and-spend policies are 
coming due. Last month's jobless rate 
was 6.1 percent. That is the 10th high- 
est rate since 1950. Five of the highest 
10 jobless rates have occurred since 
1980. 

Fewer than half of laid-off workers 
will qualify for unemployment com- 
pensation. As many as 30 States face 
bankruptcy of their unemployment in- 
surance funds. We will be looking at 
the unemployment compensation sys- 
tem with those concerns in mind. Over 
a million Americans who had jobs less 
than 6 months ago are now without 
jobs. These people will need help to re- 
train in the new skills that employers 
seek. They deserve that chance. 

Mr. President, there is a long and dif- 
ficult agenda before us. 

We remain a Nation of great oppor- 
tunity. The American story is not yet 
told. Its shape is in our own hands. We 
Democratic Senators know that, given 
the chance, it will be the working men 
and women of this country who will 
write that story and whose families 
will play the leading roles. 

It is our job to provide that chance. 
When the agenda of the Congress has 
been the agenda of the American fam- 
ily, the Nation has prospered. It is to 
that agenda that we must return. 

That is what the 102d Congress will 
do. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor, and I reserve all of the 
time of the distinguished Republican 
leader. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the time of the Repub- 
lican leader will be reserved. 

The absence of a quorum has been 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Мг. DOLE. Мг. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Republican leader is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

THE CHANGING WORLD AND THE 102D CONGRESS 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the world 
has changed a great deal in the past 2 
years; among other things, Eastern Eu- 
rope is on the road to democracy and 
the two Germanies have become one. 
As а result of these dramatic and fun- 
damental changes, one of the biggest 
challenges the United States faces 
today is to adapt its policies to meet 
the demands of this new emerging 
world. 

Now, it is easy to adjust diplomati- 
cally—speeches and letters are easy to 
write. However, it is much more dif- 
ficult to change the policies, rules, and 
regulations by which we act, even if 
the principles remain the same. And, it 
is extremely difficult to make these 
changes quickly. 

In my view, U.S. foreign aid policy 
has lagged far behind in meeting the 
demands of the changing world. In par- 
ticular, U.S. foreign aid policy lacks 
the flexibility to deal with develop- 
ments in Eastern Europe and the So- 
viet Union. Last year, I raised the issue 
of reallocation of U.S. foreign aid re- 
sources so that Eastern Europe would 
get а fair share of our support, and I 
will address this issue again at a later 
date. 

Today, however, I wish to introduce 
this bill which seeks to add flexibility 
to our foreign aid policy so that we can 
more effectively help build democracy 
and free market economies in other 
countries. It does so very simply: By 
amending our policy to permit the pro- 
vision of direct assistance to demo- 
cratic governments at the Republic 
level that exist within countries that 
still have a Communist ruling majority 
in other Republic governments and/or 
at the Federal level. 

In my view, this bill would appro- 
priately address one of the toughest 
situations we face in Eastern Europe: 
How to assist hybrid nations—in other 
words, countries whose governments 
include both democratic and Com- 
munist elements. A perfect example of 
this is Yugoslavia: four of its six Re- 
publics elected democratic govern- 
ments into office last year. However, 
the largest Republic, Serbia, and its 
smaller ally, Montenegro, elected 
hardline Communists into government 
last December. And, Yugoslavia's Fed- 
eral Government is still run by Com- 
munists, in addition to being domi- 
nated by Serbia. 

Under the present system, to provide 
United States aid to Yugoslavia, we 
would have to go through the Central 
Government—the Government that has 
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threatened to send troops into the 
fledgling democratic Republics in опе 
week if those Republics refuse to dis- 
arm their national guard and militia 
units. However, if this bill is enacted, 
we would be able to bypass the Central 
Government and get U.S. aid directly 
to these democratic Republics. In addi- 
tion, this provision would allow us to 
prevent aid from going to the Com- 
munist Government of Serbia, which 
for the past 2 years, has been system- 
atically violating the rights of the 2 
million Albanian people in the Prov- 
ince of Kosova. As I saw last August, 
the people of Kosova live under Stalin- 
ist conditions—in my view, the United 
States should not reward the Serbian 
Government for its actions. 

This type of flexibility would also 
apply to the Soviet Union. Last week- 
end we witnessed the onset of а brutal 
crackdown against the Lithuanian peo- 
ple. Who knows how much more suffer- 
ing they will have to endure—the Lith- 
uanians and the Latvians and Esto- 
nians, face not only political and mili- 
tary oppression, but economic crises, 
food, and fuel shortages, as well. But, 
under today's foreign aid program if we 
wanted to send these poor people any 
type of humanitarian assistance we 
would have to send it through Moscow. 

Well, I think I can say with some 
confidence after this weekend's events, 
Moscow wouldn't be sympathetic and 
wouldn't cooperate. Only a few weeks 
ago, in response to the critical food 
shortages across the Soviet Union, the 
United States agreed to provide grain 
credits to Gorbachev's government—a 
decision I strongly advocated. To my 
great disappointment, I learned last 
week from the Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Moldova, that Gorbachev 
has made it clear that the only Repub- 
lics that will get the U.S. grain and 
feed are those who sign the Union 
Treaty. There is only one word for that 
tactic: blackmail. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
United States should not be a party to 
that blackmail. And, I have already 
stated that I believe a suspension of 
U.S. grain credits is in order until we 
get assurances from Gorbachev that all 
those who need grain and feed will get 
16. 

Under today's foreign aid system, we 
are boxed in: help all or hurt all. In 
Yugoslavia, in the Soviet Union, we 
can only support the democrats, if we 
are willing to support the Communists. 
If we want to weaken the Communists, 
we can only do so by weakening the 
democrats. 

Mr. President, these are the kinds of 
choices we don't want to make. As а 
result we tend to sit on the sidelines, 
hoping for democracy, but not helping 
it. But, I say to my colleagues today, 
this is not a time to sit on the side- 
lines, this is not the time to watch 
quietly while new democratic govern- 
ments are coerced, threatened, and fi- 
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nally snuffed out. This is а historic op- 
portunity to spread democracy and to 
make democracy permanent. 

Sure, there are some who will say 
that directing aid to democratic Re- 
publics is impossible. In my view, that 
argument is simply а bureaucratic 
out“ —a reluctance to change the sys- 
tem because the bureaucracy is com- 
fortable with the way things are being 
done now. Changing the foreign aid 
system, in their view, is inconvenient. 
Well, to me, inconvenience is not a 
compelling argument. What is compel- 
ling is the survival and growth of de- 
mocracy. 

Mr. President, the United States 
needs to do all it can to support democ- 
racy around the world. So, let us not 
make bureaucratic excuses, let us 
enact this bill. 


LITHUANIA 

This type of flexibility would also 
apply to the Soviet Union. This week- 
end we witnessed the onset of a brutal 
crackdown against the Lithuanian peo- 
ple. Who knows how much more suffer- 
ing they will have to endure—the Lith- 
uanians and the Latvians and Esto- 
nians, face not only political and mili- 
tary oppression, but economic crises, 
food and fuel shortages, as well. But, 
under today's foreign aid program, if 
we wanted to send these poor people 
any type of humanitarian assistance, 
we would have to send it through Mos- 
cow. 

Well, I think I can say with some 
confidence after this weekend’s events, 
Moscow would not be sympathetic and 
would not cooperate. Only a few weeks 
ago, in response to the critical food 
shortages across the Soviet Union, the 
United States agreed to provide grain 
credits to Gorbachev’s government—a 
decision I strongly advocated. To my 
great disappointment, I learned last 
week from the Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Moldova, that Gorbachev 
has made it clear that the only repub- 
lics that will get the United States 
grain and feed are those who sign the 
Union Treaty. There is only one word 
for that tactic: Blackmail. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
United States should not be a party to 
that blackmail. And, I have already 
stated that I believe a suspension of 
U.S. grain credits is in order until we 
get assurances from Gorbachev that all 
those who need grain and feed will get 
it. 

Mr. President, these are the kinds of 
choices we do not want to make. As a 
result we tend to sit on the sidelines, 
hoping for democracy, but not helping 
it. But, I say to my colleagues today, 
this is not a time to sit on the side- 
lines, this is not the time to watch 
quietly while new democratic govern- 
ments are coerced, threatened, and fi- 
nally snuffed out. This is a historic op- 
portunity to spread democracy, and to 
make democracy permanent. 
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Sure, there are some who will say 
that directing aid to democratic repub- 
lies is impossible. In my view, that ar- 
gument is simply а _ bureaucractic 
out“ —a reluctance to change the sys- 
tem because the bureaucracy is com- 
fortable with the way things are being 
done now. Changing the foreign aid 
system, in their view, is inconvenient. 
Well, to me, inconvenience is not a 
compelling argument. What is compel- 
ling is the survival and growth of de- 
mocracy. 

Mr. President, the United States 
needs to do all it can to support democ- 
racy around the world. So, let us not 
make bureaucratic excuses, let us 
enact this bill. 


S. 10—SOCIAL SECURITY EARNINGS 
TEST 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on another 
fairness issue, 1991 should be the year 
we tell our senior citizens that Govern- 
ment-sponsored age discrimination is а, 
thing of the past. It is time to repeal 
the outmoded and unfair Social Secu- 
rity earnings test, a Government man- 
date that pushes seniors out of the 
workplace and into the rocking chair 
by taking away one out of every three 
dollars earned by seniors making more 
than $9,700 a year. 

This is one test that deserves an “F.” 
It is time to repeal it, to send а clear 
and long overdue message to our senior 
citizens: You are welcome in our work 
force. 

I would hope an overwhelming major- 
ity of my colleagues would support this 
measure, so that the earnings test fi- 
nally gets the retirement it deserves. 

HEALTH CARE: A NATIONAL PRIORITY 

Even though we are not offering leg- 
islation in this area today, one of the 
top legislative priorities this year for 
our party and the Nation must be 
America's health care system. No 
doubt about it, solving the problems of 
long-term care and access to health 
care will not be easy—the recent de- 
bate on catastrophic care testifies to 
that; and the difficulty of meeting the 
health care challenge will be 
compounded by the need to do so in à 
responsible, cost-effective manner. 
Nevertheless, the American people are 
demanding that we tackle these issues, 
and we look forward to introducing 
proposals we feel will best meet Ameri- 
ca's need for quality health care. We 
also look forward to working vigor- 
ously with our Democrat colleagues 
and the White House to address this 
rational priority. 

No doubt about it, there are count- 
less other issues that demand our at- 
tention, and I would like to quickly 
mention a few of them. 

ENERGY—TIME FOR AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 

Тепвіопв in the gulf, and the specter 
of war, have once again forced us to 
face a disturbing reality at home—we 
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are still dangerously overdependent on 
foreign oil for our energy needs, even 
though foreign despots and fanatics 
continue to play the oil card in their 
high-stakes games of energy black- 
mail. 

It is long past time for the United 
States to discover, develop, and market 
new energy resources, so we don't have 
to wince every time the blackmailers 
tighten the screws. 

I am pleased the President is busy 
preparing an energy strategy, and I 
urge him to send it to Capitol Hill at 
the earliest possible date. 

This country invented modern oil 
technology, and our industry still leads 
the world in discovering and refining 
technologies—it is time to use these 
American advances to our advantage. 

Until alternate sources of energy be- 
come available at reasonable rates, we 
must boost domestic exploration and 
production, but under strict environ- 
mental restraints. 

There is no question that energy leg- 
islation must be а priority for the 102d 
Congress—Americans expect no less: it 
is time we deliver. 

BUDGET REFORM PACKAGE 

On the economic front, last year's 
budget summit agreement was a deficit 
reduction milestone. Congress did man- 
age to pass real and lasting spending 
cuts and, more importantly, made 
changes in Gramm-Rudman-Hollings to 
ensure the summit's spending caps are 
enforced. But in spite of our best ef- 
forts, the deficit has continued its 
climb toward greater and greater 
heights. Clearly, if we are going to get 
the budget back on track, this Con- 
gress needs to look toward even tighter 
spending restrictions. 

Last April, President Bush sent Con- 
gress а budget reform package contain- 
ing legislation essential to getting our 
fiscal house back in order: A line-item 
veto constitutional amendment, a leg- 
islative Line-Item Veto Act to enhance 
Presidential rescission authority, and а 
balanced budget constitutional amend- 
ment. Today, Senator THURMOND, Sen- 
абог SYMMS, Senator MCCAIN, and Sen- 
ator CoATS will take a firm stand for 
fiscal responsibility and jointly intro- 
duce the President's budget package. I 
hope each and every Senate Republican 
will join me in supporting the efforts of 
these four Senators to reduce govern- 
ment spending and balance the Federal 
budget. 

WOMEN'S EQUAL OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1991 

Mr. President, I will also soon be in- 
troducing the Women's Equal Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1991, а comprehensive 
package of reforms and initiatives de- 
signed to help women battle discrimi- 
nation in the workplace, and to give 
them more weapons to fight back 
against domestic and street violence. 

This act will enhance the available 
Federal remedies for sexual harass- 
ment, expand civil rights protections 
against racial discrimination, crack 
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down hard on sex and drug offenders 
preying on women, and will establish а, 
21-member commission to investigate 
why women are not advancing in the 
corporate world commensurate with 
their talents and success. 

It is time Congress and corporate 
America worked together to finally 
break the so-called glass ceiling so 
that qualified women can take their 
rightful place in the upper echelons of 
working America. 

Mr. President, these are some of the 
challenges facing our Nation, as I see 
them. 

Meanwhile, the world's greatest chal- 
lenge is before us—securing peace in 
the Middle East. The whole world is 
watching—and it is watching Baghdad. 
It is now up to one man, Saddam Hus- 
sein, whether peace will prevail. He 
must know by now, the world wants 
peace. Let us hope he finally gets the 
message. 

(The remarks of Mr. DOLE pertaining 
to the introduction of S. 6, S. 7, S. 8, 
and S. 10 are located in today's RECORD 
under Statements on Introduced Bills 
and Joint Resolutions."’) 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, in addition 
to S. 6 to S. 10, which I introduced and 
discussed already, I am also introduc- 
ing à bill on behalf of Senator SIMPSON 
which provides for automatic cost-of- 
living adjustment for veterans receiv- 
ing disability compensation. 

(The remarks of Mr. DOLE pertaining 
to the introduction of S. 23 are located 
in today's RECORD under Statements 
on Introduced Bills and Joint Resolu- 
біопв.””) 

Мг. DOLE. Finally I am introducing 
legislation to increase the rate of spe- 
cial pensions payable to persons who 
received the highest award for valor, 
the Medal of Honor. 

(The remarks of Mr. DOLE pertaining 
to the introduction of S. 32 are located 
in today's RECORD under Statements 
on Introduced Bills and Joint Resolu- 
tions.") 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I know of 
no further requests for time, and I 
know the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota is waiting to speak. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from South Dakota (Мг. 
DASCHLE] will be recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 


COMMENDATION OF MAJORITY 
LEADER 


Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I rise 
this afternoon to commend the distin- 
guished majority leader on his state- 
ment and on the priorities that he 
identified as he introduced S. 1 through 
S. 5 moments ago. I am sure I speak for 
virtually every Democratic Senator in 
articulating our unanimity in support 
for these priorities and certainly for 
the agenda he set out as he began to 
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list those concerns we as Democrats 
have in the U.S. Senate today. 

But I rise for a second reason and 
that is to address the first bill the ma- 
jority leader introduced this afternoon. 
I would like to share with my col- 
leagues some thoughts on that particu- 
lar piece of legislation now. 

(The remarks of Mr. DASCHLE per- 
taining to the introduction of S. 1 are 
located іп today’s RECORD under 
"Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.'') 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Тһе PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, there will now be а 
period for the transaction of morning 
business for 2 hours, with the majority 
leader controlling the first hour and 
the minority leader controlling the 
second hour. 


CORRECTION OF ROLLCALL VOTE 
NO. 2 


Due to а printing error, there is ап 
incorrect listing of a Senator answer- 
ing to rollcall vote No. 2 appearing on 
page S403 of the RECORD of Saturday, 
January 12, 1991. Тһе permanent 
RECORD will be corrected to reflect the 
following tally: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 2 Leg.] 


YEAS—52 
Bond Graham Packwood 
Breaux Gramm Pressler 
Brown Hatch Reid 
Bryan Heflin Robb 
Burns Heinz Roth 
Chafee Helms Rudman 
Coats Jeffords Seymour 
Cochran Johnston Shelby 
Cohen Kassebaum Simpson 
Craig Kasten Smith 
D'Amato Lieberman Specter 
Danforth Lott Stevens 
Dole Lugar Symms 
Domenici McCain Thurmond 
Durenberger McConnell Wallop 
Garn Mack Warner 
Gore Murkowski 
Gorton Nickles 
NAYS—47 
Adams Exon Metzenbaum 
Akaka Ford Mikulski 
Baucus Fowler Mitchell 
Bentsen Glenn Moynihan 
Biden Grassley Nunn 
Bingaman Harkin Pell 
Boren Hatfield Pryor 
Bradley Hollings Riegle 
Bumpers Inouye Rockefeller 
Burdick Kennedy Sanford 
Byrå Kerrey Sarbanes 
Conrad Kerry Sasser 
Daschle Kohl Simon 
DeConcini Lautenberg Wellstone 
Dixon Leahy Wirth 
Dodd Levin 
NOT VOTING—1 
Cranston 
So the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 2) 
was passed. 


Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I note 
а quorum is not present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
absence of a quorum being suggested, 
the clerk will now call the roll, the 
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time being charged against the two 
leaders equally, if there is no objection. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The time is under the control of the 
majority leader until 2 p.m. How much 
time would the Senator wish? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve 10 minutes has been allocated to 
each of the Members who will be intro- 
ducing legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. KENNEDY per- 
taining to the introduction of S. 2 are 
located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.") 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
MOYNIHAN]. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. MOYNIHAN per- 
taining to the introduction of S. 4 are 
located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions."’) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. BOREN] is 
recognized. 

Mr. BOREN. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. BOREN pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 3 are lo- 
cated in today's RECORD under State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions.’’) 

Mr. FORD. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
absence of a quorum has been sug- 
gested. Only 4 minutes remain under 
the majority leader’s control. 

Mr. FORD. I withdraw my request, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky withdraws the 
request. 

The senior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. DODD] is recognized. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, in antici- 
pation of needing a bit more time than 
I see remaining on the clock, I ask 
unanimous consent for an additional 10 
minutes and ask that the Republican 
minority time be extended an equal 
amount of time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. DopD pertaining 
to the introduction of S. 5 are located 
in today’s RECORD under “Statements 
on Introduced Bills and Joint Resolu- 
tions.") 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time is under the control of the Repub- 
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lican leader. How much time does the 
junior Senator from Alaska require? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I am sure, Mr. 
President, I can finish my statement in 
about 7 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOW- 
SKI] is recognized for 7 minutes. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. MURKOWSKI per- 
taining to the introduction of legisla- 
tion are located in today's RECORD 
under Statements on Introduced Bills 
and Joint Resolutions.") 

Mr. THURMOND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time is under the control of the minor- 
ity leader. How much time does the 
Senator require? 

Mr. THURMOND. I wil probably 
take 7 minutes, no more than 8 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from South Carolina will be 
recognized for not to exceed 8 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. THURMOND per- 
taining to the introduction of S. 67 and 
S. 68 are located in today's RECORD 
under Statements on Introduced Bills 
and Joint Resolutions.”’) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
junior Senator from Indiana (Мг. 
COATS] is recognized. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the Senator from 
Idaho has a time conflict and only de- 
sires 5 minutes. I would be happy to 
defer to him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Symms] will 
be recognized. How much time does the 
Senator need? 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the President 
pro tempore, and I thank the junior 
Senator from Indiana for his courtesy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How 
much time does the Senator require? 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I will try 
to condense several matters to within 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. SYMMS pertain- 
ing to the introduction of legislation 
are located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.’’) 


President, I 


SUPPORT OUR TROOPS 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a critical point raised by 
Bill Rice, an Idahoan who has orga- 
nized a Support Our Troops" move- 
ment throughout Idaho, and a time of 
prayer and support at noon today, 
Idaho time. 

Bill Rice has reminded Idahoans that 
the American soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
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and marines presently stationed in and 
around Saudi Arabia are men and 
women who voluntarily serve our coun- 
try and we should be thankful to them. 

It’s no secret that I support the 
President and believe he has shown 
great restraint in his skillful handling 
of Saddam Hussein's brutal and unwar- 
ranted occupation of Kuwait. However, 
that is not the reason I rise today. 

Regardless of whether one agrees or 
disagrees with the President's gulf pol- 
icy, the point remains that every 
American should be grateful that the 
men and women of our Armed Forces 
who are risking their lives to serve and 
defend our country and our interests. 

Our soldiers, sailors, airmen, and ma- 
rines do not set policy, they follow or- 
ders to enforce it. 

While most people support the Presi- 
dent's work in assembling the inter- 
national coalition and the terms of 
U.N. Security Council Resolution No. 
678, Mr. Rice and many others like him 
nationwide are working hard to make 
sure people understand that supporting 
our troops is а different issue than sup- 
porting the policy. 

Bil Rice's son, William, is stationed 
in Saudi Arabia with the Army's 333d 
Field Artillery Division. Both men 
know how important it is that our 
troops know they have the support of 
the erican people. In addition to to- 
day's time of prayer and support by 
churches, businesses, and schools, proc- 
lamations have been signed by the Gov- 
ernor of Idaho, and many of our may- 
ors. I would ask unanimous consent 
that the proclamations, which have 
been sent to all major news sources and 
the League of American cities, be in- 
cluded in the RECORD at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

I have sent my colleagues copies of 
the proclamations and a ribbon which 
Mr. Rice had emblazoned at his expense 
with S. O. T.“ for Support Our Troops 
as part of his commitment to the capa- 
ble and generous people who have 
pledged to defend us. 

EXHIBIT 1 
PROCLAMATION BY THE MAYORS OF THE CITIES 
OF MINIDOKA AND CASSIA COUNTIES 
To All Whom This Proclamation May Address: 

Whereas, our citizens have recognized the 
strong commitment our sons and daughters 
have made in enlisting in the Armed Forces 
of United States of America; and 

Whereas, many of our sons and daughters 
are in the Middle-East Region patrolling the 
Saudi Arabian Border in support of World 
Peace and Freedom and to prohibit further 
aggression; 

Now, Therefore, We do declare Saturday, 
November 10th, 1990 as Support the Troops 
in the Mid-East” Day in Cassia and 
Minidoka Counties. 

Larry Wall, Mayor of the city of Acequia; 
Frank R. Bauman, Mayor of the city of 
Burley; Harold Hurst, Mayor of the 
city of Heyburn; Maxine Homer, Mayor 
of the city of Minidoka; M. Gene Han- 
sen, Mayor of the city of Paul; Donald 
B. Danner, Mayor of the city of Albion; 
Jay Darrington, Mayor of the city of 
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Declo; Bud Tracy, Mayor of the city of 
Malta; George Trombley, Mayor of the 
city of Oakley; W.F. Whittom, Mayor 
of the city of Rupert. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, Idahoans have recognized the 
strong commitment our sons and daughters 
have made in enlisting in the Armed Forces 
of the United States of America; and 

Whereas, many of our sons and daughters 
are in the Middle-East region patrolling and 
protecting the Saudi Arabian Border in sup- 
port of world peace and freedom and to pro- 
hibit further aggression; and 

Whereas, it is fitting that we set aside a 
special time to show our thanks and grati- 
tude to the members of our Armed Forces 
who are serving Idaho and the United States 
at this critical location; 

Now, therefore, I, Cecil D. Andrus, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Idaho, do hereby pro- 
claim Monday, December 24, 1990, to be 
“Support the Troops in the Mid-East Day” 
in Idaho, and I encourage all our citizens to 
pause and give thanks for these men and 
women who are willing to make this sac- 
rifice so that our nation and others may 
enjoy the freedoms, safety, and protection to 
which all mankind is entitled. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused to be affixed the Great Seal 
of the State of Idaho, at Boise, the Capital, 
the twenty-fourth day of December, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred ninety, 
and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the two hundred fifteenth, and of 
the Statehood of Idaho the one hundred first. 

CEVIL D. ANDRUS, 
Governor. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the distin- 
guished President pro tempore for his 
curtesies, and I thank the Senator 
from Indiana. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
junior Senator from Indiana (Мг. 
CoaTs], is recognized. How much time 
does he desire? 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I do not 
think I would need more than 10 min- 
utes. So I would request 10 minutes, if 
that is appropriate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
10 minutes. 


CRISIS IN MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. COATS. Mr. President, issues 
that seem to take on such grave impor- 
tance and on which we have all labored 
long and hard in past Congresses, hop- 
ing that they would be perhaps among 
those debated at length by this body 
and hopefully secured into law, almost 
seem to pale into insignificance given 
the gravity of the world situation that 
we face. 

Clearly the hour of decision is draw- 
ing very near. The world waits with 
great anxiety over the course of events 
that are about to unfold. 

We just finished this past weekend 3 
days of historic debate and cast per- 
haps the most difficult vote any of us 
will ever be called upon to cast. 

Our options appear to be exhausted. 
The report today of the failure of Sec- 
retary General de Cuellar in finding 
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any movement at all from Saddam 
Hussein or Iraq is just one further step 
toward what appears to be inevitable 
movement toward conflict. 

Watching an exhausted Secretary 
Baker on televison, realizing the enor- 
mity of his diplomatic efforts over the 
past several months, sobers all of us, 
and watching and observing the 
intrasigence of Saddam Hussein, the 
Iraqi Parliament, the defiance they ex- 
hibited, makes us feel that war is all 
but inevitable. 

Isuppose the only option left open to 
us is the miracle option. I am not a 
miracle maker. I am privileged to 
know the one who is, and I would hope 
that all Americans at this time would 
commit themselves to praying for а 
peaceful resolution of this conflict if at 
all possible, praying for guidance and 
direction for our President and Sec- 
retary of Defense, Secretary of State, 
those of us in Congress and those that 
are called upon to make extraor- 
dinarily difficult decisions in the days 
and hours ahead, that we have fore- 
sight and wisdom and guidance—all the 
strength that we need to make the de- 
cisions that need to be made, and make 
them wisely; that we pray for the safe- 
ty and care of American men and 
women in the Middle East and the peo- 
ple of the world, surely many of which 
will be caught up in this conflict. 

So it is with, I think, heavy hearts 
that we proceed today with what some 
would say is the normal business of the 
Senate. Nevertheless, that business 
also goes on. And with these thoughts 
in mind I would like to turn to the 
business that we are about here. 

(The remarks of Mr. COATS pertain- 
ing to the introduction of legislation 
are located in today's RECORD under 
"Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions." 

Mr. CRAIG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I seek 5 
minutes for the purpose of introduction 
of legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Тһе 
Senator from Idaho will be recognized 
for not to exceed 5 minutes. 

(Mr. CRAIG. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. CRAIG pertaining 
to the introduction of legislation are 
located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduction Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.’’) 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
absence of a quorum has been sug- 
gested. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

What is the Senator’s request? 
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Mr. PRESSLER. I request 5 minutes 
for the purpose of introducing some 
bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for not to exceed 5 minutes. 

(The remarks of Mr. PRESSLER per- 
taining to the introduction of legisla- 
tion are located in today's RECORD 
under ''Statements on Introduced Bills 
and Joint Resolutions.’’) 


SOUTH DAKOTA BLACK HIS- 
TORY MUSEUM 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, an 
outstanding article depicting the role 
of black people in South Dakota his- 
tory has come to my attention. The au- 
thor of this article, Mr. Ted Blakey, 
has written several articles for the 
Yankton County Historical Society 
and other organizations. Recently his 
dream of establishing a black history 
museum in Yankton, SD, took a major 
step toward becoming a reality. 

Ted Blakey’s parents were lured to 
South Dakota in 1905 by the promise of 
"freedom like you've never witnessed 
anywhere in the United States." Тһів 
freedom allowed Mr. Blakey to grow up 
in à State without segregated schools. 

Mr. Blakey has been a valuable asset 
to the community of Yankton, as well 
as the entire State of South Dakota. 
During the 1960's he served as a mem- 
ber of the board for the Yankton Coun- 
ty schools. He was one of а handful of 
elected black delegates at the 1980 Na- 
tional Republican Presidential Nomi- 
nating Convention. 

Ted Blakey's dedication to writing 
about the history of black people in 
South Dakota deserves the greatest 
recognition. He is an outstanding civic 
leader in our State and a good friend. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
a pamphlet on the Black History Mu- 
seum and two newspaper articles de- 
Scribing Mr. Blakey's activities be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

BLACK HISTORY MUSEUM, YANKTON, SD 
THE CULTURE 

African Americans settled in the Upper 
Midwest for many reasons; in order to find 
their own farmland, enjoying the region 
after serving in the military, to find better 
employment opportunities, and to just get 
away from that lifestyle“ down South. 

The black community of Yankton estab- 
lished the Allen Chapel African Methodist 
Episcopal Church as a celebration of their re- 
ligious commitment and of their new life. 
Built in 1885 by a bricklayer, who had been 
trained by his slavemaster, the chapel be- 
came а center of African American culture 
in the region. The church remains the site of 
religious and family celebrations. It has 
served over the years as the location of 
many regional African American events. 

THE MUSEUM 

The South Dakota and Upper Midwest 
Black History Museum was established to 
highlight the contributions of African Amer- 
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icans to the culture and life of the Upper 
Midwest through means of exhibits and pro- 
grams. 

The museum archives were established to 
preserve historical materials: including pho- 
tographs, publications, correspondence, and 
artifacts. 

It is our goal to document the cultural 
contributions of African Americans to Upper 
Midwest life through their families, lit- 
erature, art, politics, music, sports, and cow- 
boy culture. 

The South Dakota and Upper Midwest 
Black History Museum is a non-profit orga- 
nization affiliated with the Yankton County 
Historical Society. Contributions to the Mu- 
seum are tax deductible under 501(C)3 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. Material contributed 
to the museum will be preserved under the 
most stringent archival conditions and will 
be made available to interested individuals 
for research in a properly supervised manner. 

THE PEOPLE 


Ted and Nate Blakey are lifelong members 
of the Allen Chapel African Methodist Epis- 
copal congregation. Like their father, Henry 
before them they have been responsible for 
maintaining the chapel structure. The struc- 
ture is listed on the National Register of His- 
toric Places. Ted Blakey has spent many 
years documenting the African American 
history of the region. The creation of the 
museum will fulfill a long time goal of Ted, 
Nate and the Blakey family. 


[From the Argus-Leader, Nov. 9, 1990] 
PARENTS' LESSONS DRIVE BUSINESSMAN TO 
FULFILL DREAM—BLACK HISTORY MUSEUM 
To BE BUILT IN YANKTON 
(By Matt Cecil) 

YANKTON.—As black migrant workers, Ted 
Blakey's mother and father took a chance 
and rode riverboats up the Missouri River to 
land here in 1905. 

On their first morning, they awoke with 
$4.50 between them, got jobs picking corn out 
of the snow, and were paid the same wage as 
white workers. 

"Here was their first lesson in real free- 
dom," Blakey said, his voice cracking with 
pride. 

Their experience was the philosophical 
springboard for a black history museum to 
be built in Yankton, which will have its 
ground-breaking in March. 

Blakey, 65, a retired Yankton businessman, 
is leading the effort to bring the South Da- 
kota and Upper Midwest Black History Mu- 
seum to the grounds of the Allen Chapel Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Church. A fund- 
raiser for the project will be Sunday after- 
noon in Sioux Falls. 

"Ive been thinking about this for years," 
he said. “I started planning in about 1980." 

He's driven, in part, by his own family's 
experiences in Yankton. 

They were lured to the state from Missouri 
by the promise of freedom like you've never 
witnessed anywhere in the United States.“ 

Blacks were free in 1905, but equal oppor- 
tunity was a rare prize that has been largely 
fulfilled in South Dakota, Blakey said. 

He has seen the ebb and flow of racism in 
South Dakota, and says, that in many cases, 
the State has been good to blacks. In 1980, he 
was one of a handful of black delegates to 
the 1980 National Republican Convention. 

When he ran for the board of a Yankton- 
area country school in the early 1960s, whites 
put up two candidates to keep him out. 

But Blakey won by one vote and was affec- 
tionately christened “Landslide” Blakey. 

“Landslide” is anxious to get on with the 
museum project. 
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"It's like with anything I've done, let's 
just get busy," he said. 

The cost will be about $48,000, to be raised 
through grants and private donations. 

“It's going to be full of pictures and stories 
of the accomplishments that blacks have 
made in South Dakota," Blakey said. In ad- 
dition, the cornerstone of another black 
church, now abandoned in Huron, will be on 
display. 

The Allen Church, which Blakey's family 
has maintained for 80 years, will remain in 
place on the museum grounds. 

The museum із a non-profit organization 
affiliated with the Yankton County Histori- 
cal Society. Тһе archives will preserve mate- 
rials important to South Dakota blacks. 

The fund-raiser will begin at 2 p.m. Sunday 
at the Sioux Falls Coliseum. It is sponsored 
by the Sioux Falls chapter of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, in conjunction with the museum. 
The program topic will be “Тһе Integration 
of Sioux Falls." 


MUSEUM 18 BLAKEY'8 DREAM 
(By Angela Engel-Putnam) 

А local man is working to turn his dream 
of forming а black history museum into a re- 
ality. 

Ted Blakey started thinking about plans 
for the South Dakota and Upper Midwest 
Black History Museum after the Allen Chap- 
el African Methodist Episcopal Church here 
celebrated its 100th anniversary in 1985. 

“Гуе had this in the back of my mind ever 
since then, and I've been seriously working 
on it since May," Blakey said. 

And part of that serious work is securing 
the funds necessary for building the mu- 
seum. Blakey said the South Dakota Arts 
Council has given a $500 grant, and this 
money will be used for him and others to 
travel around the state and gather more in- 
formation about blacks and their history in 
South Dakota. Blakey said he has applied for 
other grants as well. 

The cost of the project will be about $48,000 
which Blakey hopes to raise through grants 
and private donations. He hopes for a March 
ground-breaking. 

“It’s going to be full of pictures and stories 
of the accomplishments that blacks have 
made in South Dakota," he said. 

As for the planned museum, a breezeway 
will connect the AME church to the 30-by-40 
feet building, which will be climate-con- 
trolled so displays and papers won't be 
yellowed or damaged, he said. 

The church was built by a bricklayer who 
had been trained by his own slavemaster. 
The ex-slaves settling in the Upper Midwest 
did so for many reasons. They were looking 
for their own farmland, enjoying the region 
after serving in the military, to find better 
employment opportunities and to just get 
away from the South, Blakey said. 

Blakey's own parents, Henry and Mary 
(Fristoe) Blakey came from Missouri to 
South Dakota in the early 1990s. They were 
lured by the promise of freedom like you've 
never witnessed anywhere in the United 
States," Blakey said. 

“Some people have wondered how the 
blacks could stand it here because it was so 
cold, but my folks said the freedom was so 
good that they never noticed the cold," 
Blakey said. 

His parents became acquainted with the 
Frick family, and were hired to pick corn on 
the Frick farm northwest of Yankton, 
Blakey said. He was born on his family's 
farm, located where Baggs & Tamisiea now 
stands, he said. 
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“Гуе always been а historian," Blakey ex- 
plained, adding that he has traced his grand- 
father's history to when he was in Africa and 
eventually came to America, where he 
fought in the Civil War. 

"My dad and my uncle would talk about 
things, and I was a great person for listening, 
and I asked questions, so I got interested in 
the history," Blakey said. 

Along with being a historian, Blakey has 
also become an author, writing articles for 
the Yankton County Historical Society and 
other organizations. 

“When historians talk about blacks, they 
usually talk about the derogatory things, 
апа make it sound like blacks haven't ac- 
complished anything. I just want to set the 
record straight.“ 

He said some have asked him when the 
Yankton schools integrated black and white 
students, but Blakey said they were never 
segregated. “Тһе children always went to 
school together here.“ he said. 

Blakey said wherever he has visited in the 
Yankton area, people have made him feel 
welcome. I've always said that the world's 
best people live within & 50-mile radius of 
Yankton," he said. 


——— 


TRIBUTE TO RON LENZ AND MYLO 
HELLICKSON 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I re- 
cently read an article in the Brookings 
Daily Register honoring Ron Lenz and 
Mylo Hellickson of Brookings, SD, for 
their induction into the North Central 
Conference Hall of Fame. They are the 
only two men to receive the North 
Central Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
ference Meritorious Service Award for 
1990. 

Тһе devotion of Ron Lenz and Mylo 
Hellickson to South Dakota State Uni- 
versity [SDSU] deserves recognition. 
As sports information director at 
South Dakota State University, Ron 
Lenz who I enjoyed meeting 2 years 
ago, oversees 16 sports programs, in- 
cluding all aspects of SDSU's sports 
media, press, books, and game pro- 
grams. Ron's enthusiasm is the driving 
force behind the SDSU Sports Informa- 
tion Department's high quality and ef- 
ficiency. All SDSU partisans should be 
proud of Ron's accomplishments. 

Mylo Hellickson, with whom I had 
lunch that same year, is director of the 
Cooperative Extension Service at 
South Dakota State University and 
also chairs the athletic, intramural 
and recreation committee on campus. 
Mylo’s dynamic personality explains 
why the athletic, intramural and recre- 
ation committee works so well at 
SDSU. The SDSU community is indeed 
fortunate to have him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Brookings Daily Register 
article to which I refer be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 
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[From the Brookings Daily Register, 
December 1990] 
HELLICKSON AND LENZ RECALL SPECIAL 
MEMORIES FOLLOWING NCC AWARD 
(By Joe Sefrna) 


An honor finally caught up with the busy 
schedule of South Dakota State University 
institutional representative Mylo 
Hellickson. 

Hellickson, along with SDSU Sports Infor- 
mation Director Ron Lenz, received North 
Central Intercollegiate Athletic Conference 
Meritorious Service awards at a recent meet- 
ing of the NCC. 

Hellickson, a native of Belfield, N.D., has 
been on the SDSU staff since 1969, serving as 
& professor in agricultural engineering until 
he was appointed head of the department 
during the summer of 1982. That lasted until 
he was named acting director of the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service at SDSU; he was 
named director July 1, 1989. 

With all that background in agriculture, 
what is Hellickson doing in the NCC Hall of 
Fame? The governing of college athletics, as 
set up by the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association (NCAA) requires that each mem- 
ber appoint an institutional representa- 
tive" to vote on legislation. At SDSU, the 
institutional representative chairs the Ath- 
letic, Intramural and Recreation Committee 
on campus. 

Hellickson's busy schedule is one that he 
enjoys. And it's busier because his duties as 
institutional representative require that he 
&ttend both North Central Conference and 
NCAA meetings as SDSU's official voting 
delegate. 

"I am very lucky because I really like 
what I do. It's kind of a labor of love type 
thing. I am really busy but I get to meet and 
deal with a lot of different people and that 
makes it fun," says Hellickson. 

Hellickson's duties start with the Athletic, 
Intramural and Recreation Committee on 
campus. 

"It is an administrative committee that 
reports to SDSU President Robert Wagner. 
Our role is to provide advice, philosophy and 
counsel to the director of athletics and the 
president as to how we should operate our 
athletic, intramural and recreation рго- 
grams to best serve the entire SDSU commu- 
nity. 

“Students have to be a very important 
part of that along with our alumni and fans. 
The biggest thing is to be able to take 
thoughts of those people to the МССА and 
NCAA meetings. We want to allow our stu- 
dents what they are looking for. Students 
need opportunities to have diverse ways to 
expend energy and have fun," Hellickson 
says. 

"I have the official vote for South Dakota 
State University in North Central Con- 
ference and the NCAA meetings. Both orga- 
nizations deal with rules, philosophy and 
procedures. We decide on many things such 
as increasing scholarships, when teams 
should play, and what is legal and not legal 
in recruiting,” Hellickson says. 

“It is an important vote because what you 
are doing is representing your institution. 
You are dealing with the integrity of your 
school and how you intereact with others in 
addition to recognizeing how to excel in ath- 
letics and academics to produce solid stu- 
dent-athletes.”’ 

Although Hellickson’s specialty is in the 
area of livestock structures and environment 
with recent emphasis on solar energy use in 
agriculture, he also has a background in ath- 
letics. He played baseball for North Dakota 
State University, where he earned his bach- 
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elor’s degree in agricultural engineering. He 
also coached American Legion baseball. 

Hellickson received a master’s degree in 
agricultural engineering from NDSU in 1966 
and earned his doctorate from West Virginia 
University in 1969 before coming to SDSU 
that same year. 

“I looked at three job openings at the time 
and if I could have written the job descrip- 
tion. 1 would have written just what they 
had at South Dakota State. We came here 
and have really enjoyed it ever віпсе,” says 
Hellickson. 

Hellickson took over as faculty representa- 
tive when David Pearson retired in 1977. He 
says he has seen many changes and progress 
in athletics since that time. 

“І feel we do an excellent job of policying 
what happens in college athletics. We have 
had difficulties along the way, but we feel we 
are doing a better job controlling them. 
Sometimes people under pressure don't al- 
ways function the way they should, but I 
think it is better now," Hellickson says. 

"I have had some very memorable experi- 
ences at those meetings. Just being able to 
rub shoulders with these people from big 
Schools that have successful programs is 
memorable, but there are two things that 
stand out," he says. 

“They both center around special recogni- 
tions presented at the NCAA honors lunch- 
eon. The first is the presentation of the 
Teddy Roosevelt Award. This award is given 
to а student athlete who has gone on to have 
& distinguished career. Award recipients 
have included Dwight Eisenhower, Bill Cosby 
and Gerald Ford. Other NCAA special rec- 
ognitions have included honors to a Secret 
Service man that stood in front of President 
Reagan when he was shot. He was a student- 
athlete who had played football at the Uni- 
versity of Ilinois. Another time was when 
we recognized the hockey team which beat 
the Russians in the Olympics." 

Hellickson adds that the NCAA will con- 
tinue to develop, and he foresees many 
changes in the future. 

It is such a dynamic and democratic orga- 
nization. Every issue is voted on and every- 
one is given equal opportunity to speak. I see 
& stronger involvement through the presi- 
dent's council. The trend looks like it is 
going to be reducing conflict with classroom 
attendance which may result in fewer con- 
tests. We really want to meet the needs of 
people," he says. 

Hellickson says he has had to deal with 
many controversial issues over the years, 
but there are a couple that really stick out 
in his mind. 

“Тһе number of scholarships that we have 
in each and every sport is probably the most 
important one we have to deal with. We have 
had schools that have violated conference 
rules and we have had to penalize them,“ he 
says. “Опе big thing that has strengthened 
our conference was the addítion of the wom- 
en's programs. They really have added a lot 
to our conference and have come a long 
way." 

How long will Hellickson continue to go at 
this pace? 

“I really enjoy what I do, and as long as 
they are satisfied with the job that I do, I 
wil stay with it for a while. As long as I 
have enough time to do it at the level that 
SDSU deserves, it is kind of an indefinite ap- 
pointment.”’ 

Lenz, A Sisseton native, attended SDSU 
from 1962 to 1966, then was drafted into the 
U.S. Army before finishing his bachelor’s de- 
gree in journalism in the summer of 1970. 

After serving with the Fourth Infantry Di- 
vision in Vietnam, he joined the staff at the 
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Watertown Public Opinion, where һе was 
sports editor for nearly five years, earning 
South Dakota Sportswriter of the Year hon- 
ors in 1971. 

His career as sports information director 
actually began at the University of South 
Dakota. He joined the Coyote staff in No- 
vember 1972 and stayed until August 1977, 
when he moved to SDSU. 

“Тһеге have been а lot of changes in the 
role of the sports information director since 
I worked in the sports information office as 
& college student," says Lenz. 

“There was a time when your main mis- 
sion was to write releases. The newspapers 
would use them as you sent them. Now, the 
role is to provide  background-type 
informaton because everyone is doing their 
own stories," he says. 

As sports information director (SID), Lenz 
oversees the publicity for SDSU's 16-sport 
program—everything from press books to re- 
leases to statistics to game programs. 

“Ап SID should make it as easy as possible 
for the media to cover your team and I hope 
we have succeeded in that," he says. 

"At SDSU, we put considerable effort into 
making it an enjoyable experience to cover 
the Jackrabbits when they play at home. 
That requires help from a lot of people and 
we have been blessed with some excellent 
volunteer help over the years. It's the effort 
by those people who make my job easy," 
says Lenz. "I learned from Wayne Shaw 
when I worked in the sports information of- 
fice, and have just tried to carry on the tra- 
dition." 

SDSU has earned the “Press Box Merit 
Award" from the Football Writers Associa- 
tion of America four times, twice since Lenz 
has been SID (1987 and 1988). In 1988, SDSU 
was the only non-NCAA Division I school to 
receive the citation. 

Тһе role of the SID has changed, and so has 
technology. 

“When I first started doing statistics, we 
used a book called ‘One in a Million’ to com- 
pute averages and percentages. The book 
listed every division problem from 1 to a mil- 
lion. If а team was 31 of 71 from the field, 
you looked it up in the book. Then came cal- 
culators, and man, did that simplify things. 
Now we're doing it on computers. 

"Everyone in the sports information field 
spends а lot of time on the telephone. Now 
we have FAX machines. They actually cut a 
lot of phone time, but have also created 
more requests for information," says Lenz. 

The day of the North Central Conference- 
NCAA regional cross country meet in Brook- 
ings, for example, SDSU faxed results to 41 
different places—all the NCC sports informa- 
tion office, media, NCAA committee mem- 
bers, etc. 

Memorable games? “Тһеге have been many 
when you talk about winning and losing, but 
there's one which is strictly work-related— 
Oct. 24, 1981. That's the day ABC televised а 
regional game of the week from Coughlin 
Alumni Stadium, and we had a 'Monday 
Night Football’ production crew doing the 
game," says Lenz. 

"I have always subscribed to the philoso- 
phy that the secret of happy living is not to 
do what you like but to like what you do, 
апа I do. I like what I do and I love South 
Dakota State.“ 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The time until 3:10 p.m. will be under 
the control of the Republican leader, 
continuing after which, morning busi- 
ness will continue for 1 hour with each 
Senator to be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 10 minutes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I was in 
error in remembering the earlier an- 
nouncement that that period will begin 
at 3 p.m. 

Mr. President, I wonder if it would be 
in order for me to ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 10 minutes and re- 
serve the remaining 10 minutes allo- 
cated to the Republican leader? If that 
is in order, I make that unanimous- 
consent request at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
request is in order and without objec- 
tion it is 80 ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I would 
like to do as I believe every other Sen- 
ator who has spoken today has done, 
and that is to acknowledge the heavy 
burden on all our hearts as we discuss 
other legislative matters here on this 
first day of the new session during 
which it is appropriate to introduce 
bills. It seems difficult to do that with 
the events in the Persian Gulf so near 
to unfolding and with the debate of last 
week so fresh in our memories. But, as 
with my other colleagues, I would ask 
the indulgence of the moment, to move 
from that subject which occupies our 
feelings and thoughts so much and nev- 
ertheless discuss legislative matters 
which will be on the agenda for this 
session of Congress. 

(The remarks of Mr. GORE pertaining 
to the introduction of legislation are 
located in today’s RECORD under 
"Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.“) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 


SOVIET VIOLENCE AGAINST 
LITHUANIANS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
Soviet use of force against unarmed 
Lithuanians is deeply alarming. It 
must be condemned by the inter- 
national community. 

It is impossible for the world to ac- 
cept this unprovoked violence against 
peaceful demonstrators. 

The action taken by Soviet troops 
cannot be squared with Soviet Presi- 
dent Gorbachev's pledge to seek a non- 
violent resolution to the question of 
Baltic independence. 

The violence stands in stark contrast 
to President Gorbachev's stated com- 
mitment to openness and democracy in 
the Soviet Union. 

This kiling simply cannot be justi- 
fied any more than the Chinese Gov- 
ernment's slaughter of innocent people 
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in Tiananmen Square, this simply can- 
not be justified. 

The Lithuanian people, like those in 
the other Baltic States, are attempting 
to determine their own futures. They 
have freely elected their own govern- 
ments. They аге peacefully seeking 
their independence from Moscow. 

The Soviet authorities appear deter- 
mined to prevent them from achieving 
their goal of self-determination. 

The disagreement belongs in the po- 
litical realm. 

The dispute cannot be resolved by 
use of force without threatening, if not 
reversing, the entire process of 
glasnost and democratization in the 
Soviet Union and drastically alerting 
Soviet relations with the international 
community. 

The United States has never recog- 
nized the Soviet annexation of the Bal- 
tic States. 

We support the desire of the Baltic 
States to regain their independence. 

The United States must make clear 
to President Gorbachev that the resort 
to violence to suppress Baltic inde- 
pendence will have grave consequences 
for United States-Soviet relations. 

President Gorbachev says that the 
local military commander made the de- 
cision to use force against innocent ci- 
vilians. 

President Gorbachev says that he 
was unaware of the attack until after 
it occurred. 

I would have expected President 
Gorbachev to have learned from the 
tragic events in Georgia in April 1989. 
When Georgian demonstrators died at 
the hands of Soviet troops, President 
Gorbachev noted the harm done to 
perestroika and democratization and 
that the blood of innocent people had 
been shed. Soviet Foreign Minister 
Shevardnadze said he went to Georgia 
“to make sure that this sort of tragedy 
never happens again here or elsewhere 
in the Soviet Union." 

Mr. Shevardnadze's December res- 
ignation was an ominous warning 
about the future direction of the Soviet 
Government. Some feared that Mr. 
Shevardnadze's resignation might fore- 
shadow Moscow's action against the re- 
publics, action that Mr. Shevardnadze, 
as а Georgian, would strongly oppose. 

But despite the debacle of having 
used force against Georgians, despite 
Mr. Shevardnadze's resignation, and 
despite the Federation Council's pledge 
on January 12 that the dispute would 
be resolved peacefully, the Soviet mili- 
tary has killed at least 13 Lithuanians 
for doing nothing more than peacefully 
supporting independence, peacefully 
exercising the new rights that Presi- 
dent Gorbachev claimed belonged to all 
people. 

If Mr. Gorbachev is being honest, if 
he truly knew nothing about this at- 
tack, if he had not approved the use of 
force in Lithuania, then he must imme- 
diately take several important steps. 
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He must bring to justice those re- 
sponsible for the killings. 

He must withdraw the new Soviet 
military forces from the Baltic Repub- 
lics. 

He must abandon the use of force and 
return to the process of negotiations 
about independence. 

I am troubled by the statement of 
Soviet officials that the assault was re- 
quested by the “National Salvation 
Committee.“ 

The world has not forgotten that re- 
quests from а fabricated opposition 
controlled by Moscow often have been 
the transparent excuse provided for So- 
viet action to extinguish the democ- 
racy and independence of its neighbors. 

Mr. President, if the Soviet leader- 
Ship does not act to immediately pre- 
vent further violence and return to a 
peaceful process, it is doubtful that the 
summit between the United States and 
the Soviet Union now scheduled for 
February can go forward, nor can the 
United States continue business as 
usual with the Soviet Union. 

If President Gorbachev did not ap- 
prove the use of force in advance he 
must immediately demonstrate his 
commitment to а peaceful resolution 
of the dispute and bring to justice 
those who sought the answer through 
violence. 

I call upon President Gorbachev to 
bring the killers to justice, to with- 
draw Soviet troops from the Baltic 
States, and to return to negotiations 
to determine the future of Baltic inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


CONDEMNING USE OF FORCE IN 
LITHUANIA 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am ap- 
раПей and dismayed by the Soviet 
military's use of lethal force against 
the people of Lithuania. Like the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait, the Soviet action 
in Lithuania is à tragic and unneces- 
sary violation of international law 
against a peaceful nation. The use of 
military repression in Lithuania is all 
the more reprehensible in that it is di- 
rected against a democratically elected 
government. 

The Soviet Union must be put on no- 
tice that the international community 
will not accept further acts of aggres- 
sion against the Baltic States. Our at- 
tention must not be diverted by the 
situation in the Middle East as it was 
by the Suez crisis in 1956 when Soviet 
tanks rolled into Hungary. I join Presi- 
dent Bush in condemning the Soviet 
Union's actions in Lithuania. I sin- 
cerely hope that Moscow's differences 
with the Baltic States can be resolved 
through peaceful negotiations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Мг. 
СОВЕ). The Senator from Maryland is 
recognized. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I note 
my distinguished Republican  col- 
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league, the Senator from Kentucky, is 
on the floor. Ordinarily we alternate. 
However, I was presiding. Senator 
СОВЕ is temporarily taking the Chair 
for me. I thank the Senator for letting 
me continue. 


LITHUANIA AT GUNPOINT 


Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I ac- 
knowledge that every American and 
truly everyone in the world is now 
watching with bated breath the situa- 
tion in the gulf. But as our eyes are 
fixed there, we have to acknowledge 
the fact that Lithuania is now at gun- 
point. It seems that the Soviet leaders 
have taken advantage of world pre- 
occupation with the gulf crisis to bru- 
tally suppress Lithuanian steps toward 
self-determination. 

Watching this week's brutal attacks, 
I had the same terrible feeling I did as 
а college student watching the failed 
Hungarian uprising, the same sense of 
revulsion that I felt during the Prague 
spring of 1968, and the same horrors I 
did when Solidarity was the victim of a 
crackdown. 

I now join with Boris Yeltsin in ask- 
ing the United Nations to call an emer- 
gency international conference on the 
future of the Baltic Republics. I have 
also joined with several Members of the 
Senate in asking President Bush to 
push for Baltic participation in the 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe, and I now also push 
strongly for a moratorium on all coop- 
erative projects with the Soviet Union 
until the violence stops and the Baltic 
States are allowed to follow their own 
chosen form of government. 

What does that mean? I am calling 
for a moratorium on technical assist- 
ance for the Soviet oil, gas and indus- 
try, no technical assistance on restruc- 
turing their private sector, no licenses 
for high-technology products, no cred- 
its, no trade agreements, no summit. 
We must hit them where it hurts and 
require our allies to do the same. 

At the same time, we should send all 
necessary supplies to Lithuania by sea 
and through Poland. 

Mr. President, we cannot let Lithua- 
nia stand alone. Our own Government, 
as we said in a recent Senate letter to 
the President, must make it absolutely 
clear to Moscow that our involvement 
in the gulf does not in any way dimin- 
ish our commitment to Baltic freedom. 

President Gorbachev and those in 
control of the Soviet Union today must 
know that the United States-Soviet re- 
lations will suffer with the suspension 
of economic benefits to their own coun- 
try unless Moscow replaces its current 
aggressive tactics with good-faith ne- 
gotiations on the restoration of Baltic 
independence. We today call for the 
protection of Lithuania and we also en- 
courage the Soviet Union not to take 
any hostile or aggressive acts in Lat- 
via, Estonia, and the Ukraine. 
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Last month President Landsbergis 
came to Washington to ask for help. So 
far, he hasn't gotten it. Aid to Lithua- 
nia was dropped from the foreign aid 
appropriations bill last fall. Aid to the 
U.S.S.R. was approved. The adminis- 
tration's condemnation of the last 
week's events has so far taken no con- 
crete form. 

The Soviets tried to tame Lithuanian 
by colonizing it with ethnic Russians; 
today they are using more direct meth- 
ods. 

Over the past several months we have 
seen calls by Moscow for direct rule of 
the Baltic States, bombings in Baltic 
cities, an economic blockade, the ar- 
rest of Baltic officials, beatings, and 
now the use of tanks against unarmed 
civilians. 

Now, 14 Lithuanian patriots are dead. 
Some crushed by tanks, others shot at 
close range. At least 140 more have 
been injured. Why? Because they sur- 
rounded their government buildings to 
try to protect them from Soviet troops. 
Today's TV images bear а chilling re- 
semblance to those broadcast in 1989 
from Tiananmen Square. 

Soviet puppets have imposed a cur- 
few, taken over communications, 
banned public gatherings, prohibited 
the use of TV cameras or tape record- 
ers, and authorized personal searches. 

And after Lithuania, what? The same 
repression of Estonia, Latvia, Georgia, 
the Ukraine? 

Whether or not President Gorbachev 
ordered the crackdown, we as a nation 
must make it clear to all Soviet pol- 
icymakers that we won't stand for this 
return to the Brezhnev doctrine: Just 
because we need your help in the gulf, 
don't think we will stand for this at- 
tack on yet another democratic move- 
ment. 

I think most Americans share а sense 
of guilt that we did nothing for Hun- 
gary in 1956. Here’s our chance, 35 years 
later, to stand up for freedom. 

And let us get a Nobel Peace Prize 
for President Landsbergis. He deserves 
it more than last year’s winner. 

Mr. President, I now yield back the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The as- 
sistant Republican leader is recognized. 
(Ms. MIKULSKI assumed the chair.) 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. SIMPSON pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 23 are lo- 
cated in today’s RECORD under ''State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions.“) 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. NICKLES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will suspend, the Chair mis- 
heard. I thought I heard the Senator 
from Kentucky first. I misspoke. 

Тһе Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Kentucky. 


the 
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Mr. McCONNELL. I thank the Chair. 
I yield briefly to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 


— —— 


SOVIET CRACKDOWN IN 
LITHUANIA 


Mr. NICKLES. I thank my friend. 

Madam President, I will be very 
brief. I wish to speak out today in re- 
gard to the Soviet crackdown in Lith- 
uania. 

I am sure that all of my colleagues 
and all citizens across the United 
States and probably all across the free 
world who saw pictures where the So- 
viet tanks were rolling into Lithuania 
today were outraged. On the front page 
of the Washington Post today, it 
showed a picture of a tank actually 
running over a human being, a human 
being fighting for freedom. 

I think it is vitally important that 
this country unite, speak out in a bi- 
partisan fashion, and speak out strong- 
ly condemning this latest Soviet ac- 
tion. I do not know if Mr. Gorbachev 
knew of this incident or OK'd it, or not. 

I mention that the crackdown has 
been continuing for the last several 
days. From January 3, Soviet troops 
occupied two Communist Party build- 
ings in an ownership dispute between 
Moscow and the capital of Lithuania. 
On Tuesday, January 8, Soviet para- 
troopers rounded up Lithuanian draft 
dodgers from the Red army. On 
Wednesday, January 9, Soviet troops 
surrounded broadcast transmitters but 
did not take them under control. On 
Friday, January 11, Soviet troops occu- 
pied the national guard headquarters 
and the main printing plant. Then in 
the early morning hours on Sunday, 
January 13, Soviet paratroopers armed 
with tanks and machineguns, seized 
control of the state broadcast studios 
and transmitters, killing at least 13 
people and wounding more than 100. 

In addition, Soviet forces seized con- 
trol of the radio stations in Kaunas, 
Lithuania's second largest city. 

Madam President, the United States 
needs to speak out loudly, strongly, 
today. Not only is freedom at stake in 
Lithuania and the other Baltic States, 
but really in the other 14 Republics 
throughout the Soviet Union. 

This action cannot be allowed to 
Stand. We need to speak out, and we 
need to speak out loudly. The people 
who perpetrated this violence need to 
be punished. If they are not, if action is 
not taken, I hope that the President 
would indefinitely postpone his mieet- 
ing, the scheduled summit, in Feb- 
ruary. I hope we would reconsider and 
withdraw the economic assistance that 
we have been generous enough to give 
to the Soviet people to help alleviate 
some of their food shortages. 

Ithank my friend and colleague from 
Kentucky for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
афог from Kentucky is recognized. 
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Mr. McCONNELL. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. MCCONNELL per- 
taining to the introduction of legisla- 
tion are located in today's RECORD 
under Statements on Introduced Bills 
and Joint Resolutions.") 


GOV. JOAN FINNEY: BEST WISHES 
TO KANSAS' NEW CHIEF EXECU- 
TIVE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on the 
steps of the State capitol in Topeka, а, 
new Governor took the oath of office 
today and began the huge responsibil- 
ity of leading our great State of Kan- 
Sas. 
On this her inauguration day, I want 
to wish Gov. Joan Finney—the first 
woman chief executive in Kansas his- 
tory—all the best as she begins her 
newest public service challenge. 

Although we happen to represent dif- 
ferent political parties, we will always 
share the same bottom-line priority: 
Doing all we can for the people of Kan- 
ваз. 
Joan Finney is a long-time friend and 
there is no doubt we will work well to- 
gether for our State. As our 42d Gov- 
ernor, Joan will be facing some tre- 
mendous challenges, but her dedicated 
career in State government should 
serve her well, especially the 16 years 
she spent working for one of our true 
political giants, U.S. Senator Frank 
Carlson. 

I know the people of Kansas join me 
in congratulating her and wishing her 
good luck. 


STRAIGHT TALK FROM ROSS 
PEROT 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
know that many of my colleagues in 
this body share my opinion that Ross 
Perot is a national treasure—both as а 
superb, innovative businessman and in- 
novator, and as a font of old-fashioned, 
hard-nosed common sense about the 
needs and priorities of this Nation. 
Ross Perot is one man who looks be- 
yond party affiliation and parochial re- 
gional loyalties to address the true na- 
tional interest of the United States of 
America. 

The latest example of Ross Perot's 
uncanny knack for straight talk— 
straight talk that rings true and clear 
ава bell—was his speech before the Na- 
tional Press Club on December 6. The 
speech covers а broad range of issues, 
but is especially acute on the matter of 
the Persian Gulf. I urge every Member 
of the Senate to study this speech, to 
get a feel for what this man is saying. 
We ignore his counsel at our own risk. 

Mr. President, I ask that the entire 
text of Mr. Perot's speech be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 
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Ross REPORT, PRESS CLUB SPEECH, 
DECEMBER 1990 


Ilove this great country. 

I love the principles on which it was found- 
ed. 

I love its people. 

Today, I would like to speak on behalf of 
millions of American citizens who— 

Never get to speak at the National Press 
Club; 

Or present their views to a national tele- 
vision audience. 

I am deeply concerned that the most im- 
portant people in our country are becoming 
disillusioned and cynical. 

Тһе people I am concerned about represent 
the majority of our nation's voters. 

They elect our political leaders. 

After elections, the people I am concerned 
about go back to their jobs and families. 

They are not organized into special inter- 
est groups. 

Their daily presence is not felt in Washing- 
ton, the State Capitols or even at City Halls. 

More and more, they feel they have no ef- 
fective voice. 

Who are these people? 

These are people who 

Work hard 

Play by the rules. 

Operate in the center of the field of ethical 
behavior—not on the sidelines: 

Obey the law 

Rear good children 

They are patriots. 

Are active in their schools and churches 

They attend PTA meetings, teach Sunday 
School, lead the scout troops and coach the 
Little League teams. 

They come from all races—all religions 

They are the steel and concrete that hold 
our nation together. 

They are givers in a world of takers. 

They are the people de Tocqueville wrote 
about when he toured America to learn why 
we were such a great country. He concluded 
"America is great because her people are 
good." 

Тһе people I am concerned about represent 
the heart of this country's tax base. They 
pay the bills for our místakes. 

Today, they are spending hundreds of bil- 
lions of their hard-earned dollars to make 
government work. 

And, to clean up problems created by oth- 
ers. 

They are the majority of the electorate. 

And, finally and most importantly, these 
are the people—whose husbands, wives, sons 
and daughters make up the military forces 
in the deserts of Saudi Arabia. 

Why are these people so frustrated? 

They pay substantial taxes at the local, 
state and national level. 

And yet they are receiving very poor serv- 
ices in return from their government. 

Their money is being poorly spent—and 
they know ít. 

Let's look at the facts: 

Just ten years ago, our great country was 
the largest creditor nation in the world. 

Today, we are the largest debtor nation in 
the history of man. 

Our country is the most violent, crime-rid- 
den society in the industríalized world. 

We have 450,000 men and women in the bat- 
tlefield in the Middle East because of the 
rape, pillage and plunder in Kuwait, and yet 
we are unwilling to put the same emphasis 
on the same problems—yes, we have rape, 
pillage and plunder in our cities, and this 
city, Washington, D.C.—the murder capital 
of the United States. 
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Fifty-seven percent of our people are afraid 
to walk in their own neighborhoods at night. 

Entire sections of our cities have been 
abandoned to crime. 

Millions of the people I am talking about 
have been wrongfully put in jail—they have 
had to put bars on their windows and doors. 

Our leaders are willing to commit billions 
to solve problems in the Middle East, but are 
content to hold press conferences about 
these same problems in our own country. 

This country now ranks at the bottom of 
the industrialized world in academic 
achievement. 

We have the largest number of functional 
illiterates in the industrialized world. 

Our system of justice has failed the people. 

We are the most litigious society in the in- 
dustrialized world. 

We have 5% of the world's population—250f 
the world's lawyers. 

Yet, it takes years for a citizen to get 
through our court system. 

And, an average citizen can't even afford 
to hire а laywer. 

Judges are lowest paid members of the 
legal profession. 

While lawyers just out of law school make 
$80,000/year. 

Our prison system is a mess—it costs more 
to keep a person in prison for a year than to 
send him to Harvard for one year. 

Our people live in а nation with 5% of the 
world's population and 50% of the world's co- 
caine use. 

And yet we are willing to go to war in the 
Middle East because of Iraq's potential to 
produce chemical weapons, while we do little 
to solve the problem of chemical warfare 
that is being conducted every day against 
our children, on the streets of this country. 

The people are frustrated that organized 
specíal interest groups have taken control of 
our political process. 

The book, Agents of Influence," tells the 
story. For example— 

The Japanese spend $400 million/year lob- 
bying—an amount equal to the cost of all 
elections for the House and Senate in 1988— 
to protect the $50 billion/year Japanese trade 
surplus—not a bad return. 

The Japanese wanted their trucks declared 
as cars when they arrived in this country to 
reduce the imports fee from 25% to 2.5%. 

Once they arrived at the dealer, tlie Japa- 
nese wanted them declared as trucks again 
to avoid paying the penalties for high emis- 
sions and low mileage. 

The Japanese spent $3 million lobbying for 
this, over the opposition of the U.S. auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

The Japanese won. 

Their $3 million one time investment saves 
them $500 million per year in tariffs—not a 
bad return. 

In a nation operating at a deficit, guess 
who picks up the $500 million tab—the ordi- 
nary citizen. 

Congressional staffers routinely leak infor- 
mation to curry favor to position themselves 
for six figure income lobbying jobs later. 

Between 1973 and 1990, % of the principal 
trade officials in the Office of the U.S. Trade 
Commission left to become foreign agents. 

In 1990, during the trade talks on advanced 
technology, one senior State Department of- 
ficial who had: 

Helped draft the position papers 

Attended interagency meetings 

Had access to confidential U.S. informa- 
tion 

Knew the U.S. strategy 

Left to become a foreign lobbyist. 
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A former President received a $2 million 
fee from the Japanese. The Presidency is not 
for sale—now or later. 

This practice is corrupting the U.S. politi- 
cal and economic system. It corrupts our in- 
stitutions. We have put U.S. integrity and 
national honor up for sale. 

The people are disgusted—and they should 
be 


No wonder we are in a recession. 

The first three words of the Constitution 
are We the people". If we were drafting this 
great document today and if we were honest 
with ourselves, the first words would have to 
be— 

We the special interests", or 

“We the big PAC contributors", or 

“We the international lobbyists", or 

“We the image makers, spin doctors and 
sound byte specialists’’, or 

We the arrogant White House staffers” 

"Or, perhaps it should be, We the 
summiteers’’. 

We seem to have two-day summits on ev- 
erything from education to spending—lots of 
talk—lots of press—lots of TV—no results. 

Remember Lech Walesa's words to Con- 
gress—''words are plentiful, but deeds are 
precious." This is the core problem on do- 
mestic issues. 

The people are frustrated that the business 
leaders of our country have allowed the job 
base to deteriorate. 

Only à handful of people can create jobs. 

Ав one hard-working citizen said after this 
company closed its doors, "I didn't quit my 
job—my job quit me.” 

In 1960, 75% of the vehicles made in the 
world were made in Detroit. Today that 
number ів 25%. 

Go home tonight and look at the brand 
names on your television, VCR, compact 
disc, and other electronics. We created this 
industry. The electronics industry and its 
jobs have gone overseas. 

The two principal exports from New York 
harbor are scrap steel and scrap paper. 

We are becoming а third world country, 
shipping lumber, iron ore, and other basic 
products across the world to be manufac- 
tured into finished products and returned to 
our country to be sold. The good jobs paying 
top salaries are in producing the finished 
products. They have gone overseas and our 
tax base is damaged. 

Our people are disillusioned that the White 
House and Congress cynically covered up the 
savings and loan crisis until after the 1988 
elections. It was obvious in 1986. The delay, 
driven by personal political ambitions, in- 
creased the size of this problem from $50 to 
$500 billion and the burden for paying for 
this mess rests squarely on the shoulders of 
the ordinary citizen. 

Who was in charge of deregulation at this 
time? Vice President Bush. 

These people are frustrated by a govern- 
ment that stood by idly allowing hundreds of 
thousands of jobs to be destroyed and count- 
less companies to be wrecked by the junk 
bond fiasco. 

It is difficult for the people to understand 
a system of justice that allows Michael 
Milken to illegally make over a billion dol- 
lars—pay a $600 million fine—but keep $400 
million. They wonder if someone steals four 
hubcaps, will the judge let him keep two. 

The people are disgusted by 
transactionslike RJR Nabisco, where the 
beautiful people of Wall Street made $900 
million in up-front fees in a few weeks. They 
keep this money even if RJR Nabisco fails. 
This is not capitalism. This is piracy. 

Sooner or later, the people will realize that 
the price of Cheese Ritz crackers has gone up 
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30% since the junk bond deal, and that they 
are paying the bill for this fiasco each time 
they buy a box of crackers. 

Ask yourself, again, who was in charge of 
deregulation during the 1980's? 

The ordinary citizen’s frustration reached 
a new high during the budget and tax nego- 
tiations. 

Whatever happened to, Watch my lips—no 
new taxes"? This was a cynical campaign 
tactic first stated by Lenin when he said, 
“Tell the people what they want to hear.” 

It, also, worked in the United States, a free 
society. 

The tax bubble, lowering the income tax 
rate for the wealthiest Americans, made no 
sense. Congress made the White House drop 
this one. 

The 15% capital gains tax made no sense. 
Again, Congress refused to let this one slip 
through. 

The deficit gets bigger each year, while our 
leaders campaign that they will control 
spending and get rid of waste in government. 
The people are tired of being used. 

The people are frustrated by the budget 
shell game that forecasted unrealistic eco- 
nomic growth rates, and 4% interest rates at 
the recent budget summit. We won't grow 
that fast. Interest rates won't go that low. 
No wonder the people are cynical. 

Only the most cynical at the budget sum- 
mit would have suggested that by reducing 
future proposed expenditures, we were actu- 
ally cutting expenses and saving real money. 
The average citizen is just now beginning to 
understand that we did not cut our current 
level of real expenditures at all. 

We increased taxes and played a fool's 
game with the numbers, tricking the Amer- 
ican people, serving special interests, and 
further weakening our economy. 

The confrontational attitude of the White 
House staff during the tax and budget nego- 
tiations was unacceptable. 

Our President blames the recession on the 
war in the Middle East. Don't be fooled. The 
recession is the result of ten years of gross 
excess spending and mismanagement in our 
country. Using the Middle East as an excuse 
is being untruthful with the people. 

Who weakened the buying power of your 
dollars in 1987-88, after the Octoer 1987 stock 
market crash—to delay a recession—until 
after the 1988 election? 

Look it up. What is this person doing 
today? Jim Baker. Then Secretary of Treas- 
ury—Today, Secretary of State. 

These domestic issues are our real prob- 
lems. 

They should carry the highest priority. 

Our single biggest problem is that we are 
going broke. 

Bluntly stated, we can't afford to be in the 
Middle East. 

The cost is $500 million дау--515 billion/ 
month. 

We have been so rich for so long that we 
just assume we can fund any program, or 
war, we can come up with. 

But we have let it slip away. 

This great engine created millions of jobs— 
millions of taxpayers. 

We had this economic strength for so long 
that we continue to pretend we have it. 

If we have any time or money left over, 
after we once again make our country work 
for the benefit of our people and pay our 
bills, I suggest that the highest priority 
Should be: 

To help Eastern Europe succeed in its revo- 
lution. 

Getting involved with Iraq and the Middle 
East in such а dominant role wouldn't even 
make a rational priority list. 
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Our leaders don't give domestic problems 
the proper priority because: 

They are controversial and difficult to re- 
solve. 

Working on them is comparable to clean- 
ing out the barn, or taking out the trash. 

It is far more exciting to leave the prob- 
lems behind, and flit around the world, ap- 
pearing briefly at summits, meeting with 
heads of state, and even putting hundreds of 
thousands of Americans in the desert as an 
expression of power. 

The press loves it. Such sound byte activ- 
ity is made for television. It is exciting to 
watch, until you think about the lives at 
risk and the cost. 

While it may be entertaining, it does not 
serve the people's needs. 

While these domestic issues are our real 
problems, all of these concerns have been 
temporarily swept aside by the people be- 
cause of their concerns for members of their 
families in the Middle East. 

This morning I visited the Vietnam Memo- 
rial. I urge you to go there and think about 
current events. 

On many occasions over the past twenty 
years, I have promised: 

The men and women of our Armed Forces; 

The widows, children and parents of the 
men killed in action; 

And the wounded who will never again lead 
normal lives; 

That before this country goes to war again, 
I would use the resources at my disposal to 
see that we first commit the Nation and then 
commit the troops—that is the lesson of 
Vietnam. 

I will keep that promise. 

I hope that my years of service to this 
country have earned me the right to con- 
structively criticize events occurring at this 
time. 

Who is in the Middle East? 

The sons and daughters of the people I am 
speaking about today are in the Middle East. 

Since we deployed troops in August. 

I have spoken to over 8,000 people. 

Only 8 had immediate family members in 
the Middle East. 

Only 2 members of Congress have family 
members in the Middle East. 

The people who work for the business ex- 
ecutives I spoke to have sons and daughters 
in the Middle East. 

These people have worked hard and sac- 
rificed for their children. 

Many of these parents will only realize 
their personal dreams through their chil- 
dren's successes. 

Their sons and daughters may be all they 
have—their children are their treasures. 

A rich woman dressed in her jewelry and 
furs was walking down the street to the 
opera. She approached a poor woman with 
her two children—one ín each hand. 

As they met, the rich lady looked haugh- 
tily at the poor woman and asked, “Апа 
where are your pearls?" 

The poor woman drew herself up proudly, 
pointed to her children and said, These аге 
my pearls." 

Never forget—we have 450,000 lives—450,000 
“реагів” in the Middle East. 

We must not waste them. We must first 
commit the Nation. 

Why are we in the Middle East? 

In “Тһе Charge of the Light Brigade," Теп- 
nyson wrote, ‘Theirs was not to reason why. 
Theirs was but to do or die.” 

That may apply to kings, but in our coun- 
try, we have to know why. 

We can't commit the Nation unti] we get 
that one straight. 
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Our Commander In Chief cannot make up 
his mind why we are there? Maybe we need 
some new image makers and speech writers. 

At one time it was the price of oil. 

We caused the price of oil to go up by im- 
posing an embargo. Iraq would dearly love to 
sell its oil. 

Never forget, if the devil himself controls 
the Middle East, oil is worthless until he 
sells it. 

At another time, we were there for jobs. 

Jobs are not worth dying for. 

I would give up my job in an instant to 
keep one person from dying—millions of oth- 
ers would, too. 

Each human life is precious. Sooner or 
later, somebody had better convince us that 
this is а cause worth dying for. 

Still later, the reason was we are fighting 
for a new world order. 

What is the new world order? 

No one can explain it. 

It is just another sound byte. 

Then, our mission was to eliminate Hus- 
sein's nuclear and chemical capability and 
try him in а Nuremberg setting as a war 
criminal. 

The earlier Israeli air strike on Iraq is a 
good example how to take care of this prob- 
lem without putting 450,000 people in the 
desert. 

Have we forgotten that we have already 
dealt with a dictator who created chemical 
warfare weapons?—Kaddafi. 

It didn't take 450,000 people 

We didn't clear it with the U.N. 

We launched an air strike. 

Kaddafi became a choir boy overnight. 

Initially, we were told we were fighting for 
the American way of life—nobody bought 
that one. The Arabs must have laughed. 

Lately it seems that it is a combination of 
all of the above. 

I believe that, in fact, we have developed a 
pattern of fighting to cover up our past mis- 
takes. We are erasing human errors with 
human lives. 

For example, Noreiga was а sorry devil, 
but he was our sorry devil. 

We gave him money and arms for years. 

Our government let him deal drugs into 
our country, and brutally abuse his own peo- 
ple. 

We thought we could control him. 

We 1080 control, 

We captured him using a Panamanian 
major—failed to pick him up—allowed him 
to execute the major and then, we were em- 
barrassed. 

We attacked Panama, took the country, 
arrested Noriega, destroyed certain areas, 
and abandoned Panama's people as soon as it 
was off the front pages. 

Now, we won't let Noriega have access to 
his money to pay his lawyers. 

Some element of our government had to be 
involved in passing the tapes to CNN. Our 
government controlled the tapes. 

Those two actions help increase the prob- 
ability that Noriega cannot be tried. 

If Noriega does go to trial, some of our 
most senior officials will really be embar- 
rassed because of their past dealings with 
him. 

Noriega could go free. 

Because we walked away from Panama and 
left it in ruins, and the people disillusioned, 
Noriega could, possibly, get re-elected in an 
honest election. 

This would be а sad ending for the men and 
women who died and were wounded in Pan- 
ama. 

Who fired the missiles that struck the 
U. S. S. Stark—Hussein. 
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We supported him since 1982. 

We gave him billions. 

We ignored his atrocities. 

We knew he was trying to build nuclear 
weapons—allies helped him. 

State Department resisted any nuclear 
sanctions against Iraq until after the inva- 
sion of Kuwait. 

We gave him $5 billion in agricultural sup- 
port—he used $2 billion to buy arms. We 
winked. 

Honeywell sold propane bomb materials to 
Iraq. Our government allowed it. 

We didn't complain when our allies, France 
апа Germany, assisted him in developing 
chemical and nuclear weapons. 

According to Der Speigel, the German 
newspaper, the Germans are still operating 
the Iraq chemical warfare plants at this mo- 
ment. Last year we were helping Germany to 
reunite. They have short memories. 

The people certainly don't understand why 
our Ambassador to Iraq, with written ap- 
proval from our Secretary of State, told Hus- 
sein that the U.S. had “по opinion on Arab- 
Arab conflicts, like your border disagree- 
ment with Kuwait." 

When you negotiate with Arabs, always re- 
member, they are smarter than we are—they 
will skin you. 

I would like to read an excerpt from one of 
Kipling’s poems regarding dealing with 
Arabs: 

he end of the fight is а tombstone white, 
And the name of the late deceased, And the 
epitaph drear—A fool lies here, Who tried to 
hustle the east.” 

Our State Department gave Hussein a 
green light to take part of Kuwait. The U.S. 
oil industry and the CIA warned the Presi- 
dent that Iraq was about to attack Kuwait. 
Our leaders knew Hussein was going to take 
some of Kuwait and they did nothing. 

When Hussein took the entire country, we 
were embarrassed. Now, like Noriega, Hus- 
sein is out of control and we must both de- 
feat him and bring him to trial. 

Do you see a pattern? 

The people wonder why we gave Noriega 
and Hussein billions, knowing full well that 
they were sorry, worthless devils. 

The people can't understand why we are 
now embracing Syria and its leader, Assad. 
They remember that Assad was involved in 
killing 250 Marines in Lebanon and in de- 
stroying Pan Am flight 103. How can this 
man possibly become our ally? 

It is unthinkable that our President would 
meet with this terrorist who killed our peo- 
ple. 

Assad of Syria, our new bad boy friend in 
the Middle East, has committed the same 
atrocities in Lebanon since August that Hus- 
sein has committed in Kuwait, and yet we ig- 
nore Assad's atrocities. 

If we fight and win, Assad will be the new 
strong man of the Middle East. 

The American people can’t understand why 
their sons and daughters are preparing to 
fight for kings and emirs. 

Americans don’t fight and die for despots 
who think they can buy anything including 
million dollars a year blondes. 

American’s only fight for great causes. 

If you have seen Arab royalty on the 
streets of New York and London, you can un- 
derstand that they are a living definition of 
the phrase absolute decadence”. 

Read the book, “Тһе Mayflower Madam,” 
with careful attention to the Arab stories. 
Talk to the managers of the luxury hotels 
throughout the world, and you will be ap- 
palled. 

The Arabs should not be allowed to censor 
our fighting forces’ mail. 
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If we are going fight and die in the Middle 
East for them, our forces ought to be able to 
practice their own relígious beliefs. 

They ought to be allowed to display the 
American flag. 

They ought to be able to have Bibles. 

They ought to be able to say а prayer of 
Thanksgiving with the President. 

We ought to be able to send USO shows 
with girls to entertain them. 

Having seen the beautiful people of the 
Arab world in New York and London, I can 
assure you, we don't need any lessons from 
them on morality. 

The approach we are taking will not create 
& new world order or stabilize the Middle 
East. 

In fact, if we had а total military victory 
over Iraq, we would destabilize the Middle 
East. 

If you have questions on this, we can dis- 
cuss them during the question and answer 
period. 

The people ask—how do we commit the Na- 
tion? 

Read the Constitution, Article I, Section 8. 

Only Congress can declare war—and com- 
mit the Nation to death on the battlefield. 

It is illegal and it is wrong for any one per- 
€ in our country to put 450,000 lives at 
risk. 

Our system of government is based on 
checks and balances. 

If the President can't even appoint his cab- 
inet or spend money without Congressional 
approval, do you think there is any possibil- 
ity that the framers of the Constitution іп- 
tended for the President to have the unilat- 
eral right to put lives at risk? 

Of course not. The words of the Constitu- 
tion are simple and plain. Here they are: 

The Congress shall have the right to de- 
clare war." 

The lesson of Vietnam 18: 

First commit the Nation, then commit the 
troops. 

It is Congress’ job to commit the Nation 
and the troops. 

The President's job is to lead the Nation 
and the troops—after Congress gives him the 
authority. 

The people are disgusted that our leaders 
are running around the world using our 
money to literally buy the approval of the 
Security Council members so that we can go 
to war in the Middle East. 

Why aren't our leaders seeking the permis- 
sion of the American people through Con- 
gress to put 450,000 lives at risk. 

I don't believe the American people аге іп- 
terested in having countries like China, 
Yeman, Columbia, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, 
and even France, who sold uranium to Hus- 
sein and made it possible for him to create 
nuclear weapons, decide whether our fighting 
men live or die—this is our responsibility. 

Congress must decide this matter. First 
commit the Nation, then commit the troops. 

This conflict is a U.N. problem—not solely 
а U.S. problem. 

We have 5% of the world’s population, yet 
we are bearing most of the burden in the 
Middle East. 

I can hear the Washington establishment 
whining now, but how would it look if the 
American people don’t want to fight in the 
Middle East. 

Let's stop worrying about how things look. 

Nothing looks worse than American cas- 
ualties lost in a war that the American peo- 
ple neither understand nor support. 

The Declaration of Independence promises 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Life is first. 
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One life is precious. 

We are risking 450,000 lives and even the 
President can't tell us why. 

Walk past the Vietnam Memorial and 
through Arlington Cemetery. 

Ask yourself, would you be willing for one 
of your loved ones to die for this cause? 

Congress has the Constitutional respon- 
sibility to declare war—It must first commit 
the Nation, then we can commit the troops. 

Congress does not have to wait for a Presi- 
dential request. 

Two days ago I spoke to 3,500 Mayors at 
their national convention. 

I urged them to mobilize the people in 
their cities and towns. 

To fully inform the people 

To debate this issue 

To include their Congressmen 

And decide what we should do. 

Here is what you can do— 

Keep our commitment to our fighting men 
and women 

Go to City Hall 

Help organize town hall meetings 

Involve your Congressman. 

Get tapes of this speech from The National 
Press Club 

Call or write me if you need help: Ross 
Perot, Box D, Dallas, Texas 75208. 

You, the people, own this country. 

The elected officials are your servants. 

Decide what course of action we should 
take in the Middle East. 

You hold 450,000 lives in the palms of your 
hands. 

If you decide we must go to war, direct 
Congress to do it. 

At that point, we will all face East—no 


whining—no dissension—total commit- 
ment—and get the job done. 
You ask— 


Can ordinary Americans really do this? 

Remember Lech Walesa, a Polish shipyard 
worker. He changed Eastern Europe. 

Of course you can do it! 

First commit the Nation, then commit the 
troops. 

I know the American people will make the 
right decision. 

May God watch over our fighting forces. 

God bless you all. God bless America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. GRAHAM pertain- 
ing to the introduction of legislation 
are located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions."’) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ROBB). The Senator from Nebraska is 
recognized. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, since this 
is the opening day for introduction of 
bills, I had a constitutional amend- 
ment for a balanced budget that I have 
introduced previously on the first day 
of each and every session when we have 
a right to introduce bills. I was going 
to proceed with that along with some 
other measures that I consider priority 
measures. But somehow, with the grip- 
ping matters that confront the country 
today, I did not think it was appro- 
priate for me to make those introduc- 
tions at this time, but I will at a later 
date. 

However, there has been a matter 
that has once again been brought to 
my attention that I feel is very critical 
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with regard to our national security 
and national defense that I felt even 
with the grave concerns on the minds 
of all of us today, I should address by 
introducing this bill to get it moving. 

(The remarks of Mr. EXON pertaining 
to the introduction of legislation are 
located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions."’) 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
ON BEHALF OF SENATOR CRAN- 
STON 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing several bills on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. CRANSTON], who is un- 
able to be here today on the first day 
for introduction of legislation in the 
Senate for the 102d Congress. As the 
Members of the Senate are aware, Sen- 
ator CRANSTON is currently undergoing 
treatment for cancer at Stanford Uni- 
versity Hospital in California. He has 
asked that these bills be introduced on 
his behalf today so that the various 
committees to which they are being re- 
ferred can begin whatever actions may 
be appropriate relating to these meas- 
ures. 

I know that I speak for every Mem- 
ber of the Senate in wishing Senator 
CRANSTON a speedy recovery and return 
to this body. 


ENVIRONMENTAL RISKS OF WAR 
IN GULF 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, now that 
the President has secured the author- 
ization he sought from the Congress 
which we hope will enable him to se- 
cure Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait 
without war, I hope that the White 
House will take into consideration the 
potential risks to the environment of a 
cataclysm in the gulf. 

An article by Dr. John Cox, a British 
chemical engineer, suggests that sig- 
nificant climatic changes could be 
caused should Saddam Hussein success- 
fully ignite Kuwaiti oil wells during 
the course of a gulf war. 

According to Dr. Cox, the environ- 
mental risks include regional climatic 
changes affecting some 1 billion people 
within 1,000 miles of Kuwait; the cre- 
ation of an equatorial ozone hole in the 
stratosphere; the development of acid 
rain from the sulpher and nitrogen con- 
tained in the burned Kuwaiti crude oil, 
reducing crops in affected areas sur- 
rounding the gulf; and significant 
human casualties as a result of crop 
failures, ultraviolet radiation and 
other climatic changes caused by the 
possible burning of some 3 million bar- 
rels of Kuwaiti oil a day. 

As the President proceeds further 
against Saddam Hussein, I hope that he 
will take such steps as are necessary to 
protect against environmental catas- 
trophe in the gulf. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the аг- 
ticle Environmental Consequences of 
& Gulf War," by Dr. John Cox, appear 
in the RECORD at the conclusion of my 
statement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ENVIRONMENTAL MICE OF A GULF 

AR 
(By Dr. John Cox, BSc, ARCS, DIC, MSc, 

PhD, CEng, MBCS, КІСһетЕ, MConsE, 

FRSA, Consultant Chemical and Environ- 

mental Engineer, Talywaun, Gwent) 


In his speech to the World Climate Con- 
ference in November, King Hussein warned 
that a Gulf War could lead to an environ- 
mental catastrophe. On this specific point he 
was right—but, unfortunately, by choosing 
to highlight Global Warming аз а major соп- 
sequence, he misdirected media attention to 
the periphery of the problem. 

If, as is believed!, Iraq has mined the Ku- 
waiti oil wells, the resulting fires could burn 
almost 3 million barrels/day. This adds under 
5% extra CO; to worldwide emissions which— 
though undesirable—hardly rates as a global 
eco-catastrophe. In reality the main dangers 
агіве from the major by-products of uncon- 
trolled combustion—CO, SO;, NO, and, above 
all, smoke. 

CLIMATIC CHANGES 


The initial consequence of smoke is to ob- 
scure sunlight and reduce daytime tempera- 
tures. The magnitude of these changes can 
be inferred from ‘natural’ wildfires. For ex- 
ample, the 1982 Alberta wildfires reduced av- 
erage daytime temperatures in the north- 
central United States by 1.5 *C to 4 *C. In 
1987, а series of large wildfires in south Or- 
egon and north California reduced some day- 
time temperatures by as much as 20 *C. The 
Kuwaiti oil wells could produce comparable 
quantities of smoke and soot. 

Climatic effects have been studied in detail 
for several уеатв23 to predict the long-term 
consequences and after-effects of a variety of 
‘nuclear exchange’ scenarios. It is now appre- 
ciated that the climatic aftermath of a me- 
dium to large-scale nuclear war could cause 
more casualties than the direct effects of nu- 
clear explosions. These studies and simula- 
tions also have relevance to the potential 
consequences of a Gulf War. 

Firstly, soot has been shown to be the 
most important component of a smoke-in- 
duced climatic change. Using a smoke emis- 
sion factor of 6%4 and assuming a discharge 
comparable to current outputs, fires from 
Kuwaiti oil wells could produce sooty smoke 
аб about 5000 tonnes/day (as carbon). 

Compared with nuolear war scenarios, 
which variously assume between 15-150 Tg of 
smoke and cause global climatic changes, 
this is not a high figure. At this rate 16 
would take three years to produce 15 Tg and, 
allowing for depletion, dispersion and wash- 
out (all included in the computer simula- 
tions) the effects are likely to be very 
localised. From this calculation, it seems 
that а global eco-catastrophe is improbable. 

But regional effects are less easily dis- 
missed. Within 1000 miles of Kuwait the pall 
of smoke could be as great as predicted by 
nuclear war scenarios. These, almost with- 
out exception, predict failure23 of the Asian 
monsoons—even though the smoke is as- 
sumed to have been generated in more north- 
erly latitudes thousands of miles away. A 
prolonged conflagration® within this sen- 


1 Footnotes at end of artícle. 
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sitive microclimatic region could influence 
the onset, duration and character of the 
monsoons. 

Failure of the Asian monsoons is not an 
academic curiosity. Upwards of 1000 million 
people depend on these annual rains for their 
crops and could face starvation if they did 
not arrive when expected. Even a partial fail- 
ure could cause more deaths than the total 
populations of Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi Ara- 
bia combined. Similarly, even a few degrees 
drop in day-time temperatures could cause 
crop failures on a massive scale. 


OZONE SCAVENGING 


Microclimatic change may not be the most 
serious consequence of uncontrolled burning. 
In a humid climate and with dispersed burn- 
ing (as is the case for ‘natural’ forest fires), 
smoke stays in the troposphere before re- 
turning to earth as rainfall. The smoke from 
a Kuwaiti oil well conflagration could rise to 
a much greater height and, because soot and 
NO, gases destroy ozone in the stratosphere, 
this phenomenon could create an equatorial 
‘ozone hole’. 

Ozone depletion in these latitudes would be 
catastrophic for plant and animal life. With- 
out the protection of stratospheric ozone, 
more UV light would reach the earth and 
many life forms would be endangered. Medi- 
cal researchers have shown that percentage 
increases in UV light cause a proven pro rata 
increase in the incidence of cancers, cata- 
racts and other medical complaints. 


POLLUTION 


Whereas stratospheric pollution is the 
‘worst-case’ scenario, most of the smoke 
would remain in the troposphere before re- 
turning to earth, mainly with rainfall. The 
composition of this ‘acid rain' may be esti- 
mated from the composition of Kuwaiti 
crude oil and the earlier assumptions соп- 
cerning smoke emission factors. 

Kuwaiti crude oil contains 2.44% sulphur 
and 0.14% nitrogen. So the daily SO; and NO, 
emissions could be 10,000 and at least 750 tons 
respectively. Carbon as CO would be com- 
parable in output to the soot emissions. АП 
these chemicals would return to earth even- 
tually—and could reduce agricultural output 
in the affected areas. 


CASUALTIES 


So, as with the studies of the aftermath of 
nuclear war, the casualties from the long- 
term effects could exceed those of the com- 
batants, either directly by the impact of UV 
radiation or indirectly from the failure of 
crops. One hopes that those planning the 
military action are alive to these possible 
long-term effects as well as the more conven- 
tional military consequences. 

After the dust of war has settled, it will 
take time to extinguish any fires. Although 
fire-fighting teams already are on call to re- 
store Kuwaiti oil production as quickly as 
possible, it seems unlikely that ‘normal’ best 
efforts for dealing with single oil well fires 
will be adequate to cope with a conflagration 
involving well head fires only a mile apart s— 
which wil make reignition a very serious 
problem. 

To minimize the catastrophe, it may be 
necessary to act on the scale currently ex- 
pended in preparing for possible conflict. In 
the aftermath of the Chernobyl disaster, hel- 
icopters were used to entomb the reactor 
under thousands of tons of cement. One must 
hope that something of this nature already 
is being planned or, if not, that the climatic 
simulations have been conducted and shown 
that my fears are groundless. 
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RETIREMENT OF JEROME CAHILL 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, re- 
cently one of the most distinguished 
journalists covering Washington, DC, 
and the Congress chose to retire. I refer 
to Jerome Cahil of the New York 
Daily News. 

Jerry's long and noteworthy career 
in the Nation's Capital was typified by 
а determined pursuit of facts coupled 
with a strong sense of fairness and a 
commitment to his craft. He dem- 
onstrated an innate ability to grasp 
complex issues and turn them into in- 
formative and lively prose, which all 
New Yorkers could enjoy. 

Covering business issues for a New 
York audience is demanding work. We 
are an informed and involved public. 
Jerry set a standard for us by regularly 
delving into areas other reporters 
missed and uncovering important sto- 
ries that might have been ignored. 

Whether the story concerned the 
budget, taxes, or the impact of Federal 
aid, Jerry told us in clear and concise 
language what the effect would be on 
our city and our State. He made a dif- 
ference for many people by improving 
our understanding and broadening the 
public debate. The young journalists 
who follow him would do well to emu- 
late the qualities and character of 
Jerry Cahill. 

While I stand here wishing him all 
the very best things in his future en- 
deavors, I do so with some regret. That 
is because without his voice, the public 
affairs of our State and our Nation will 
be less enlightened. 

Mr. President, Godspeed to Jerome 
Cahill, newspaperman. 


SOVIET AGGRESSION IN THE 
BALTIC STATES 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, for the 
third time in the last 51 years, Moscow 
has begun to implement military occu- 
pation of the Baltic States. 

This is the conclusion reached by the 
chargés d'affaires of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia in the face of the brutal 
military action taken against the Bal- 
tic citizens in recent days. 

The Lithuanian Red Cross, which has 
appealed for international medical as- 
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sistance, reported that, as of Sunday, 
18 civilians have been killed and over 
160 wounded. 

Mr. President, expectations are that 
the tragedy that is continuing in Lith- 
uania, will also be played out in Latvia 
and Estonia. Soviet troop movements 
have occurred in both republics, and 
the Soviet Defense Ministry announced 
last week that Soviet paratroopers 
would be sent there as well. 

As occurred in Lithuania, anti-inde- 
pendence groups in Latvia and Estonia 
are threatening to take over the demo- 
cratically elected governments. These 
groups, which include the local Com- 
munist parties, Soviet military organi- 
табіопв and other anti-independence or- 
ganizations in Latvia and Estonia, do 
not have the support of the Latvian 
and Estonian people. 

Despite the risks, the Baltic people 
and their governments have made it 
clear that they will not retract their 
commitment to independence. They 
are, however, willing to negotiate the 
means of achieving independence with 
Moscow. 

Tragically, Moscow has responded to 
their calls for good faith negotiations 
with a bloody show of force. 

What is happening in the Baltic 
States is not an internal Soviet mat- 
ter—it is not now, and never has been. 
Rather, the Soviet annexation of the 
Baltic States in 1940, like Iraq's annex- 
ation of Kuwait, is a blatant violation 
of international law. 

As such, the United States for 51 
years, has refused to recognize Soviet 
occupation of the Baltic States. In 
keeping with that policy United States 
opposition to this latest blatant dis- 
play of Soviet aggression against the 
Baltic nations must be absolutely 
clear. 

We must insist that the Soviets cease 
hostilities against the Baltic people, 
remove their troops from Baltic facili- 
ties and government buildings, and ini- 
tiate good faith negotiations with the 
democratically elected Baltic govern- 
ments. 

Until that occurs, the Soviets cannot 
expect to reap the benefits of improved 
United States-Soviet relations. 

Specifically, I believe the Congress 
Should urge the President to halt, or 
not proceed further with, the issuance 
of Eximbank insurance coverage and 
credit guarantees; the consideration of 
Soviet associate membership status in 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank; or consideration of 
lifting restrictions on Soviet borrowing 
at the European Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 

In addition, the United States must 
do everything possible to strengthen 
the hand of the democratically elected 
Baltic governments. We should open 
closer diplomatic ties with the Baltic 
governments to pave the way for offi- 
cial recognition of those governments. 
We should redirect the $900 million in 
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agricultural credit guarantees, ге- 
cently extended to the Soviet Union, 
away from the Central Soviet Govern- 
ment and into the Baltic States and 
other republics which are striving to 
assert their independence and воу- 
ereignty. 

In this regard, Mr. President, I am 
deeply troubled by unconfirmed reports 
that Moscow has already threatened 
republics that U.S. grain would be 
withheld from areas not cooperating 
with the Kremlin. 

In addition, Mr. President, the Unit- 
ed States should provide urgently need- 
ed medical assistance to the Baltic 
governments. And, finally, our Govern- 
ment should ask that Soviet aggression 
against the Baltic people be raised as 
an urgent issue in the United Nations. 

By using military force to assault 
the Baltic populations, Moscow is now 
threatening peace throughout the re- 
gion and stability in Europe. 

As stated by the chargés d'affaires of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia: 

The Baltic people have done nothing to 
warrant the use of force against their na- 
tions. Despite their status under inter- 
national law as occupied countries, they fol- 
lowed the procedures of Soviet law in order 
to elect democratic governments. They have 
repeatedly sought to negotiate their dif- 
ferences with Moscow through dialogue. 
They have pursued their just aspirations for 
independence through peaceful means, and 
have maintained order and discipline in the 
face of provocations and threats. Their at- 
tempts to resolve conflicts through reason 
and dialogue have been met with tanks. 

Mr. President, the people of Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, and Estonia must know 
that the gulf crisis has not weakened 
our commitment to them, and the So- 
viet leadership must have no doubt 
that the use of force against the Baltic 
people will cause grave damage to 
United States-Soviet relations. 


CRISIS IN THE BALTIC STATES 


Mr. MACK. Mr. President, we learned 
with anguish of Sunday's tragedy in 
Lithuania; 13 civilian demonstrators 
were brutally murdered by the Soviet 
Union. President Bush was right to 
condemn the killing of these 
prodemocracy Lithuanians by the So- 
viet Army. Even as we focus our atten- 
tion on the crisis in the Persian Gulf, 
the free world must not turn its back 
on the Kremlin’s desperate attempts to 
douse the flame of freedom shining in 
Lithuania and the other independence- 
minded republics. 

It is time for the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil to denounce this most recent use of 
violence by the Soviet Union against 
innocent people. 

I have today, therefore, sent a letter 
to Secretary of State James Baker re- 
questing that the United States for- 
mally ask the Security Council to take 
a stand for freedom in Lithuania. The 
Security Council was decisive and clear 
іп its resolve against Saddam Hussein's 
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ruthless aggression in Kuwait. Now is 
the time for it to speak out against the 
Soviet Union’s aggression in Lithua- 
nia. The Security Council must also de- 
mand that the democratically elected 
Government of Lithuania be restored 
to full power, and the Kremlin’s puppet 
party, the National Salvation Commit- 
tee, be denounced as nothing more 
than a cynical front for the Soviet 
Government. 

Some have argued that the United 
Nations may not properly consider this 
issue because the action in the Soviet 
Union was strictly an internal political 
matter. I cannot agree. The United 
States has never recognized the inclu- 
sion of the Baltic republics into the 
U.S.S.R. The Kremlin’s attacks against 
the Lithuanian people should inspire 
the same anger we display whenever a 
stronger nation brutally attacks a 
weaker one. 

The United States should take other 
steps to let President Gorbachev know 
that we are deeply concerned he is 
leaning toward a return to the repres- 
sive policies that have darkened the 
Soviet Union’s past. First, President 
Bush should immediately postpone his 
planned summit with Mr. Gorbachev. 
Second, the United States must also 
put on hold its recent agreement to 
provide the Soviet Union with food 
credits. The United States, the true 
beacon of the free world, must never 
reward efforts to crush human beings’ 
God-given desire to be free. 

Within the next few days, the Sovi- 
ets’ actions in Lithuania and the Baltic 
republics will tell the story behind 
their professed reforms. We will know 
whether Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
perestroika merely leads to retrench- 
ment and a return to aggression, or 
signals a fundamental shift to freedom 
and democracy; whether we have wit- 
nessed a change in principle or in pub- 
lic relations. 

I can only hope that this weekend’s 
tragic episode in Vilnius was a mis- 
taken detour along the path to a more 
open Soviet society. 


TERRY ANDERSON 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to inform my colleagues that today 
marks the 2,130th day that Terry An- 
derson has been held captive in Leb- 
anon. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BRYAN). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. McCathran, one of 
his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. KERRY, 
Mr. WIRTH, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. LEVIN, 
Мг. DECONCINI, Мг. AKAKA, Mr. BAU- 
cus, Mr. BRYAN, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. 
DIXON, Мг. DURENBERGER, Mr. GORE, 
Mr. HARKIN, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. SARBANES, and 
Mr. SHELBY): 

5. 1. A bill to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to increase the rates of disability com- 
pensation for veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities and the rates of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation for survi- 
vors of those who died from service-con- 
nected disabilities; to provide for independ- 
ent scientific review of the available sci- 
entific evidence regarding the health effects 
of exposure to certain herbicide agents, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
SIMON, Mr. PELL, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. HOL- 
LINGS, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. Dopp, 
Mr. SHELBY, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. FOWLER, Mr. 
RoBB, Mr. SANFORD, Mr. BUMPERS, 
Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. 
KERRY, and Mr. LEVIN): 

8. 2. A bill to promote the achievement of 
national education goals, to establish a Na- 
tional Council on Educational Goals and an 
Academic Report Card to measure progress 
on the goals, and to promote literacy in the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. FORD (for Mr. BOREN (for him- 
self, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. BYRD, Mr. 
WIRTH, Mr. KERRY, Mr. SANFORD, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. BINGAMAN, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. BRADLEY, and Мг. HAR- 
KIN)): 

S. 3. A bill to amend the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 to provide for а vol- 
untary system of spending limits for Senate 
election campaigns, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for Mr. BENTSEN 
(for himself, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. RIE- 
GLE, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. 
PRYOR, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. BINGA- 
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MAN, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. KOHL, Mr. 
GORE, and Mr. KERRY)): 

S. 4. A bill to amend titles IV, V, and XIX 
of the Social Security Act to establish inno- 
vative child welfare and family support serv- 
ices in order to strengthen families and 
avoid placement in foster care, to promote 
the development of comprehensive substance 
abuse programs for pregnant women and 
caretaker relatives with children, to provide 
improved delivery of health care services to 
low-income children, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DODD (for himself, Mr. WIRTH, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. PACKWOOD, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. JEFFORDS, Ms. MIKUL- 
SKI, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. SIMON, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. KERRY, 
Mr. INOUYE, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. BIDEN, 
Mr. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. GORE, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
REID, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. 
BINGAMAN, Мг. CRANSTON, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. EXON, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. 
RIEGLE, and Mr. BRYAN): 

8. 5. A bill to grant employees family tem- 
porary medical leave under certain cir- 
cumstances, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. SIMP- 
SON, Mr. DOMENICE Mr. MURKOWSKI, 
and Mr. CHAFEE): 

S. 6. A bill to amend the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 to provide a voluntary 
system of flexible fundraising targets for 
Senate elections, to increase public disclo- 
sure of activities of Senators, to reduce spe- 
cial interest influence in Senate elections, to 
increase competition in politics, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself and Mr. 
SIMPSON): 

S. 7. A bill to amend the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 to increase competi- 
tion and fairness in politics, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. MrTCH- 
ELL, Mr. GLENN, Mr. PACKWOOD, Mr. 
BENTSEN, Mr. WARNER, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. FORD, Mr. 
SIMPSON, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. BIDEN, 
Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. BOREN, Mr. BRAD- 
LEY, Mr. BROWN, Mr. BRYAN, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. D'AMATO, 
Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
FOWLER, Mr. GARN, Mr. GORTON, Mr. 
GRAHAM, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. HATCH, 
Mr. HELMS, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM, Mr. KOHL, Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. LOTT, Mr. 
LUGAR, Mr. MCCAIN, Ms. MIKULSKI, 
Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. NUNN, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. REID, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. SANFORD, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr. SIMON, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. WIRTH, Мг. AKAKA, 
Mr. SHELBY, Mr. KERRY, Mr. ROBB, 
Mr. Baucus, Мг. NICKLES, Мг. 
MCCONNELL, Mr. DOMENICI, and Mr. 
MOYNIHAN): 

S. 8. A bill to extend the time for perform- 
ing certain acts under the internal revenue 
laws for individuals performing services as 
part of the Desert Shield operation; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself and Mr. 
SIMPSON): 

S. 9. A bill to amend the foreign aid policy 
of the United States toward countries in 
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transition from communism to democracy; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. SIMP- 
SON, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. Mack, Mr. 
EXON, Mr. WARNER, Mr. MCCONNELL, 
Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. 
LUGAR, Mr. BURNS, Mr. SYMMS, Mr. 
SMITH, Mr. COHEN, and Mr. ROTH): 

S. 10. A bill to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to phase out the earnings test 
over a 5-year period for individuals who have 
attained retirement age, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, Mr. 
HOLLINGS, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
HATCH, Mr. INOUYE, and Mr. SYMMS): 

8.11. A bill to cut Social Security con- 
tribution rates and return Social Security to 
pay-as-you-go financing, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DANFORTH (for himself, Mr. 
INOUYE, Mr. HOLLINGS, Мг. GORE, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, and Mr. METZENBAUM): 

S. 12. A bill to amend title VI of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to ensure carriage 
on cable television of local news and other 
programming and to restore the right of 
local regulatory authorities to regulate 
cable television rates, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 13. A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to exclude from gross income 
the gain on certain sales of lands subject to 
ground leases; to the Committee on Finance. 

Ву Мг. SARBANES (for himself, Ms. 
MIKULSKI, Mr. WARNER, and Mr. 
Ross): 

5. 14. A bill to assist in the restoration of 
the Chesapeake Bay, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. BIDEN (for himself, Мг. COHEN, 
Мг. DECoNcINI, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
INOUYE, Мг. COATS, Mr. SIMON, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. EXON, Mr. SARBANES, 
Mr. REID, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. BRYAN, 
Mr. AKAKA, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. ADAMS, Мг. PACKWOOD, Mr. SHEL- 
BY, Mr. KERRY, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
LEVIN, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. McCon- 
NELL, Mr. BOREN, and Mr. ROCKE- 
FELLER): 

8. 15. A bill to combat violence and crimes 
against women on the streets and in homes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIDEN ( for himself, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. 
D'AMATO, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. SIMON, 
Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. HEFLIN, 
Mr. Baucus, Mr. GORTON, Mr. Moy- 
NIHAN, Mr. CRANSTON, and Mr. 
АКАКА): 

S. 16. A bill to provide emergency Federal 
assistance to drug emergency areas; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOTT: 

S. 17. A bill to provide for а study of the 
Corinth Battlefield in the State of Mis- 
sissippi; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 18. A bill to establish constitutional pro- 
cedures for the imposition of the death pen- 
alty for certain Federal offenses; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 19. A bill to provide expedited proce- 
dures for the consideration of habeas corpus 
petitions in capital cases; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ROTH: 

S. 20. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and evaluation of performance stand- 
ards and goals for expenditures in the Fed- 
eral budget, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. MITCHELL (for Mr. CRANSTON): 

S. 21. A bill to provide for the protection of 
the public lands in the California desert; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
Sources. 

By Mr. BREAUX: 

S. 22. A bill to regulate interstate com- 
merce with respect to parimutuel wagering 
on greyhound racing, to maintain the stabil- 
ity of the greyhound racing industry, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. DOLE (for Mr. SIMPSON (for 
himself, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. SPEC- 
TER, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. JEFFORDS, 
Mr. LAUTENBERG, and Mr. NICKLES)): 

S. 2. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to index rates of veterans' dis- 
ability compensation and surviving spouses' 
and children's dependency and indemnity 
compensation to automatically increase to 
keep pace with the cost of living; to the 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, Mr. 
PACKWOOD, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. DANFORTH, 
Mr. BAUCUS, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
BOREN, Mr. SYMMS, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. DIXON, 
Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. LOTT, Mr. 
KERRY, Mr. REID, Mr. McCAIN, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. GORE, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. LIEBERMAN, Ms. MI- 
KULSKI, Mr. SIMON, Mr. BURNS, Mr. 
GLENN, Mr. MACK, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
Brown, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. COCHRAN, 
Mr. LUGAR, Mr. D'AMATO, and Mr. 
SANFORD); 

S. 24. A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to make permanent the exclu- 
sion from gross income of educational assist- 
ance provided to employees; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. MITCHELL (for Mr. CRANSTON 
(for himself, Mr. PACKWOOD, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. BINGAMAN, Мв. MIKULSKI, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. SIMON, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. 
BAUCUS, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. COHEN, Mr. GLENN, 
Mr. INOUYE, Mr. KERRY, Mr. KOHL, 
Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. ROBB, and Mr. 
WIRTH)): 

S. 25. A bill to protect the reproductive 
rights of women, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, Mr. 
PACKWOOD, Мг. D'AMATO, Мг. KAS- 
TEN, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. CHAFEE, and 
Mr. LAUTENBERG): 

5. 26. A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to exclude from gross income 
the value of certain transportation furnished 
by an employer, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 27. A bill entitled the Social Security 
Funds Management Act of 1991”; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself and 
Мг. LAUTENBERG); 

8. 28. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to remedy the historic 
undercount of the poor and minorities in the 
decennial census of population and to other- 
wise improve the overall accuracy of the 
population data collected in the decennial 
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census by directing the use of appropriate 
Statistical adjustment procedures, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. BRADLEY, and Mr. HAT- 
FIELD): 

S. 29. A bill to amend title XIX of the So- 
cial Security Act to permit coverage of resi- 
dential drug treatment for pregnant women 
and certain family members under the med- 
icaid program, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 30. A bill to mandate a study of the ef- 
fectiveness of the National Drug Strategy 
and to provide for an accounting of funds de- 
voted to its implementation; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

S. 31. A bill to establish à national pro- 
gram to identify contaminated sediments in 
the Great Lakes and in coastal waters and to 
restore the quality of these sediments; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself and Mr. 
WARNER): 

S. 32. A bill to increase the rate of special 
pension payable to persons on the Medal of 
Honor Roll, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans Affairs. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, Mr. 
BENTSEN, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. HAT- 
FIELD, Mr. SANFORD, and Mr, 
CONRAD): 

S. 33. A bill to establish the Social Secu- 
rity Administration as an independent agen- 
cy, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 34. A bill to amend the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965 and the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965; to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

S. 35. A bill entitled “Тһе Safe Bottled 
Water Act of 1991”; to the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works. 

S. 36. A bill entitled the New York City 
Zebra Mussel Monitoring Act of 1991”; to the 
Committee оп Environment and Public 
Works. 

5. 37. A bill to amend the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 to authorize the provision of 
medical supplies and other humanitarian as- 
sistance to the Lithuanian people to allevi- 
ate suffering during the current emergency; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

S. 38. A bill to deny the People’s Republic 
of China most-favored-nation trade treat- 
ment; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mr. BAucus, 
Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. 
СОВЕ, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. 
SIMON, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. 


KENNEDY, Мг. METZENBAUM, Mr. 
KERRY, Mr. PELL, and Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG): 


S. 39. A bill to amend the National Wildlife 
Refuge Administration Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 40. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to develop a pro- 
totype of а counterfeit-resistant Social Se- 
curity card, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SPECTER (for himself, Mr. 
MURKOWSKI, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. D'AMATO, 
Mr. WARNER, Mr. MCCAIN, Mr. PACK- 
WOOD, Mr. SHELBY, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
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Mr. CRAIG, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. DOLE, Mr. 
PRESSLER, Mr. SYMMS, Mr. COHEN, 
Mr. MACK, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. LUGAR, 
Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. COATS, 
Mr. HEINZ, Mr. BOND, Mr. SMITH, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr, HATFIELD, and Mr. 
NICKLES): 

8.41. A bill to provide for a 5.4-percent in- 
crease in the rates of compensation for vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities and 
the rates of dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation for the survivors of certain dis- 
abled veterans; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 42. A bill to amend the Harmonized Tar- 
iff Schedule of the United States to clarify 
the classification of linear alkylbenzene sul- 
fonic acid; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 43. A bill to amend the Harmonized Tar- 
iff Schedule of the United States to change 
the rate of duty for certain bicycles; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 44. A bill to amend the Immigration and 
Nationality Act to admit to the United 
States for permanent residence aliens hold- 
ing bachelor of science degrees or post-grad- 
uate degrees in natural science, engineering, 
or computer sciences; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (for himself and 
Mr. BREAUX): 

S. 45. A bill to provide for Federal recogni- 
tion of the Jena band of Choctows of Louisi- 
ana, and for other purposes; to the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 46. A bill for the relief of Sascha Glade 
Weinzheimer, Jean Weinzheimer Jansen, 
Doris Alexa Weinzheimer, Walter Richard 
Weinzheimer, апа the estate of Walter 
Weinzheimer; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 47. A bill to provide relief to shrimp fish- 
ermen from economic hardship caused by the 
mandatory use of turtle excluder devices 
under the Endangered Species Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. SIMON: 

S. 48. A bill to amend the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 to permit the awarding of minor- 
ity scholarships, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 49. A bill to establish an Ocean and 
Coastal Resources Enhancement Fund and a 
Coastal Zone Impact Assistance Fund, to re- 
quire the Secretary of Commerce to provide 
States and local governments with block 
grants from moneys in the Funds, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. 
BOREN, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. HEFLIN, 
Mr. THURMOND, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. NICK- 
LES, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. HATCH, Mr. 
BURNS, Mr. HELMS, and Mr. WALLOP): 

5. 50. A bill to ensure that agencies estab- 
lish the appropriate procedures for assessing 
whether or not regulation may result in the 
taking of private property, so as to avoid 
such where possible; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 51. A bill to amend chapter 44 of title 18, 
United States Code, to prohibit the manufac- 
ture transfer or importation of .25 caliber, .32 
caliber and 9 millimeter ammunition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 52. A bill to direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to prepare а national historic land- 
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mark theme study on American labor his- 
tory; to the Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources. 

By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S. 53. A bill to amend the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 to provide for a vol- 
untary system of spending limits and partial 
public financing of Senate general election 
campaigns, to limit contributions by 
multicandidate political committees, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself and 
Mr. MCCAIN): 

S. 54. A bill to designate the Salt-Gila Aq- 
ueduct of the Central Arizona Project as the 
“Fannin-McFarland Aqueduct”; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. METZENBAUM (for himself, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. BRADLEY, 
Mr. WELLSTONE, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
Baucus, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. SARBANES, 
Mr. AKAKA, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
WIRTH, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. рорр, Mr. 
GORE, Mr. BURDICK, and Mr. ROCKE- 
FELLER): 

8. 55. A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Railway Labor Act to 
prevent discrimination based on participa- 
tion in labor disputes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S. 56. A bill to prohibit the receipt of hono- 
raria by Senators; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

8. 57. A bill to remove the study and гес- 
ommendation of pay increases for Members 
of Congress from the jurisdiction of the Citi- 
zens’ Commission on Public Service and 
Compensation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

8. 58. A bill to establish a national policy 
for the conservation of biological diversity, 
to support environmental research and train- 
ing necessary for conservation and sustain- 
able use of biotic natural resources; to estab- 
lish mechanisms for carrying out the na- 
tional policy and for coordinating related ac- 
tivities; and to facilitate the collections, 
synthesis, and dissemination of information 
necessary for these purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 

8. 59. A bill to mandate a study of the im- 
pact on international trade of compliance 
with international environmental agree- 
ments and the justifiability of foreign nation 
environment, conservation and health laws, 
and to amend the Trade Act of 1974 and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

S. 60. A bill to amend title IV of the Social 
Security Act to require States to develop 
plans for cases where the placement of cer- 
tain children in foster care or transitional 
independent living may not be carried out 
immediately; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself and 
Mr. RIEGLE): 

S. 61. A bill to amend title IV of the Social 
Security Act to make improvements in the 
foster care maintenance payments program, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself and 
Mr. DANFORTH): 

8.62. A bill to amend title XIX of the So- 
cial Security Act to require States to pro- 
vide coverage for mobile outreach units to 
identify and assist mentally ill homeless in- 
dividuals; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. INOUYE (for himself and Mr. 
KASTEN): 
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S. 63. A bill to amend Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to allow individuals who do not 
itemize deductions a deduction for chari- 
table in excess of $100 per year; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. BINGAMAN 
(for himself, Mr. PELL, and Mr. 
MITCHELL)): 

S. 64. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a National Commission on a Longer 
School Year, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. NICKLES (for himself, Mr. 
BOREN, Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. REID, 
Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. MACK, and Mr. 
MURKOWSKI): 

S. 65. A bill to make the 65 miles-per-hour 
speed limit demonstration project perma- 
nent and available to any State; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 66. A bill to amend title VII of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act to make certain grad- 
uate programs in clinical psychology eligible 
to participate in various health professions 
loan programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
HELMS, and Mr. GRASSLEY): 

S. 67. A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to provide that service per- 
formed for an elementary or secondary 
School operated primarily for religious pur- 
poses is exempt from the Federal unemploy- 
ment tax; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
INOUYE, and Mr. SHELBY): 

S. 68. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the appointment of 
chiropractors as commissioned officers in 
the Armed Forces to provide chiropractic 
care, and to amend title 37, United States 
Code, to provide special pay for chiropractic 
officers in the Armed Forces; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. LUGAR (for himself and Mr. 
COATS): 

8. 69. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to release the restrictions, 
requirements, and conditions imposed in 
connection with the conveyance of certain 
lands to the city of Gary, Indiana; to the 


Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. INOUYE (for himself and Mr. 
AKAKA): 


S. 70. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to specify that health mainte- 
nance organizations may provide the serv- 
ices of clinical social workers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. Т1. A bill to allow the psychiatric or psy- 
chological examinations required under 
chapter 313 of title 18, United States Code, 
relating to offenders with mental disease or 
defect to be conducted by а clinical social 
worker; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 72. A bill to designate certain land on 
the Kootenai and Lolo National Forests in 
Montana as wilderness, to release other 
lands on those forests for multiple use man- 
agement, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 73. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to exclude Nurse officers from 
the computation of authorized grade 
strength; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

S. 14. A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to provide a credit for the pur- 
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chase of child restraint systems used in 
motor vehicles; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 
By Mr. INOUYE (for himself and Mr. 
AKAKA): 

S. 75. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to ensure that social work stu- 
dents are eligible for support under the 
Health Careers Opportunity Program in title 
VII, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

8.76. A bill to amend title VII of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act to establish a psychol- 
ogy post-doctoral fellowship program, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. HELMS: 

S. 77. A bill to restore the right of vol- 
untary prayer in public schools and to pro- 
mote the separation of powers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
By Mr. DOMENICI: 

S. 78. A bill to provide а 5.4 percent in- 
crease in the rates of compensation for vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities and 
the rates of dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation for the survivors of certain dis- 
abled veterans; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans Affairs. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 79. A bill to reinstate an oil and gas 
lease; to the Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources. 

By Mr. LOTT: 

S. 80. A bill to establish a national mili- 
tary park to commemorate the Battle of 
Corinth in the State of Mississippi; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

S. 81. A bill to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to eliminate the earnings test 
for individuals who have attained retirement 
age; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SHELBY: 

S. 82. A bill to allow penalty-free with- 
drawals from retirement plans by individuals 
called to active duty in the Armed Forces for 
Operation Desert Shield; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. SYMMS: 

S. 83. A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to exclude from gross income 
payments made by public utilities to cus- 
tomers to subsidize the cost of energy and 
water conservation services and measures; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr DURENBERGER: 

S. 84. A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to provide for establishment of 
a credit for the cost of long-term health care 
insurance, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 85. A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to exclude from gross income 
amounts withdrawn from individual retire- 
ment plans for payment of long-term health 
care insurance premiums; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

S. 86. A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to provide a uniform Federal tax 
treatment for employer-provided health care 
benefits for retired employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S. 87. A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to provide for establishment of, 
and a credit for contributions to, long-term 
health care savings accounts; to the Com- 
mittee of Finance. 

By Mr. DURENBERGER (for himself, 
Mr. PRYOR, Mr. PACKWOOD, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. Baucus, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. MOY- 
NIHAN, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. SYMMS, Mr. 
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RoTH, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. COHEN, Mr. 
SANFORD, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. SIMON, and Mr. COCHRAN): 

S. 88. A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to make permanent the deduc- 
tion for health insurance costs for self-em- 
ployed individuals; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. DURENBERGER (for himself, 
Mr. PRYOR, Mr. PACKWOOD, Mr. BAU- 
cus, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. бүммв, Mr. 
COHEN, Mr. BURDICK, and Mr. LUGAR): 

S. 89. A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to permanently increase the de- 
ductible health insurance costs for self-em- 
ployed individuals; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself, Mr. 
BOREN, and Mr. SYMMS): 

S. 90. A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to meet the growing challenge of 
America's infrastructure needs; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. DOMENICI: 

S. 91. A bill to provide а comprehensive 
congressional campaign financing reform to 
encourage grassroots campaign giving, less- 
en the role of special economic interests, 
prohibit the use of soft money, discourage 
candidate expenditures of personal wealth, 
and otherwise restore greater competitive 
balance to the congressional electoral proc- 
ess; to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S. 92. A bill to authorize multiyear con- 
tracts in providing small community air 
service; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

S. 93. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to carry out a highway 
bridge demonstration project to improve the 
flow of traffic between the States of Ne- 
braska and South Dakota; to the Committee 
ón Environment and Public Works. 

S. 94. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to carry out a highway 
bridge demonstration project to improve the 
flow of traffic between the States of Ne- 
braska and South Dakota; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 

S. 95. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to carry out a highway dem- 
onstration project to improve traffic safety 
in South Dakota; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

S. 96. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to carry out а highway and 
bridge demonstration project to improve 
traffic safety in South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works. 

S. 97. A bill to amend the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 to increase the minimum established 
prices used to calculate deficiency payments 
for the 1991 through 1995 crops of wheat and 
feed grains, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

5. 98. A bill to amend the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration Author- 
ization Act, Fiscal Year 1989; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Ттапврог- 
tation. 

S. 99. A bill to reduce the pay of Members 
of Congress and certain Executive Officers 
corresponding to the percentage reduction of 
the pay of Federal employees who are fur- 
loughed or otherwise have a reduction of pay 
resulting from а sequestration order; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. SANFORD (for himself, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. Dopp, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. 
KERRY, Mr. MCCAIN, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. 
WARNER, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. ROBB, Mr. 
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MOYNIHAN, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. HARKIN, 
Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
WIRTH, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. KOHL, 
Mr. LEVIN, Mr. BINGAMAN, and Mr. 
CRANSTON): 

S. 100. A bill to set forth United States pol- 
icy toward Central America and to assist the 
economic recovery and development of that 
region; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. SANFORD (for himself, Mr. 
ROBB, Mr. FORD, Mr. EXON, Мг. MOY- 
NIHAN, Mr. FOWLER, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. 
RIEGLE, and Mr. CONRAD): 

5. 101. A bill to mandate a balanced budg- 
et, to provide for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt, to protect retirement funds, to 
require honest budgetary accounting, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Budget and the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs, jointly, pursuant to the order of Au- 
gust 4, 1977, with instructions that if one 
Committee reports, the other committee has 
thirty days to report or to be discharged. 

By Mr. COHEN (for himself, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. BOREN, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. 
COCHRAN, Mr. GRASSLEY, Мг, НАТ- 
FIELD, Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. LOTT, and 
Mr. SHELBY): 

S. 102. A bill to amend title IV of the High- 
er Education Act of 1965 to allow resident 
physicians to defer repayment of title IV 
student loans while completing accredited 
resident training programs; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. PRESSLER: 

8. 103. A bill to entitled the “Согрв of Еп- 
gineers Mitigation Act“; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 

S. 104. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to allow a deduction for 
amounts paid by a physician as principal and 
interest on student loans if the physician 
agrees to practice medicine for 2 years in a 
rural community; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. D'AMATO (for himself, Mr. 
DOLE, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. THURMOND, 
Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
LOTT, Mr. HEINZ, and Mr. DOMENICI): 

S. 105. A bill entitled the “Тһе Drug King- 
pin Death Penalty Act“; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAIG (for himself and Mr. 
SYMMS): 

S. 106. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act; to the Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources. 

Ву Mr. GRAHAM (for himself, Ms. MI- 
KULSKI, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. SHELBY, and 
Mr. MACK): 

S. 107. A bill to increase the rates of com- 
pensation for veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities and the rates of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation for the 
survivors of certain disabled veterans; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S. 108. A bill to make a technical amend- 
ment to the Mount Rushmore Commemora- 
tive Coin Act to conform to the intent of 
Congress; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. MURKOWSKI (for himself, Mr. 
STEVENS, Mr. HELMS, Мг. GARN, Mr. 
SYMMS, and Mr. NICKLES): 

S. 109. A bill to amend the Mineral Lands 
Leasing Act of 1920 to authorize Secretary of 
the Interior to lease, in an expeditious and 
environmentally sound manner, the public 
lands within the Coastal Plain of the North 
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Slope of Alaska for oil and gas exploration, 
development, and production; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 110. A bill to remove certain barriers to 
the free exercise of, and to ensure equal re- 
spect for, and treatment of, traditional reli- 
gious practices by Indians, Alaska Native 
and Native Hawaiians; to the Select Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 111. A bill to authorize and request the 
President to designate Мау 1991 as National 
Physical Fitness and Sports Month"; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 112. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to permit the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to make certain 
grants to Native Hawaiin health centers; to 
the Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BIDEN (for himself and Mr. 
THURMOND): 

S. 113. A bill to amend title 18 of the Unit- 
ed Stated Code, to increase the term of im- 
prisonment for offenses involving driving 
while intoxicated when a minor is present in 
the vehicle; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 114. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to require the issuance of a 
prisoner-of-war medal to civilian employees 
for the Federal Government who are forcibly 
detained or interned by an enemy govern- 
ment or a hostile force under wartime condi- 
tions; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

S. 115. A bill to restore the traditional ob- 
servance of Memorial Day and Veterans Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 116. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize certain disabled 
former prisoners of war to use Department of 
Defense commissary stores and post and base 
exchanges; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

S. 117. A bill to authorize reduced postage 
rates for certain mail matter sent to Mem- 
bers of Congress; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

S. 118. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize former members of 
the Armed Forces who are totally disabled as 
the result of a service-connected disability 
to travel on military aircraft in the same 
manner and to the extent as retired members 
of the Armed Forces are entitled to travel on 
such aircraft; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

S. 119. A bill for the relief of Fanie Pohily 
Mateo Angeles; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 120. A bill for the relief of Timothy 
Bostock; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 121. A bill for the relief of Ms. 
Kinisimere Fonua Suschingg, sons, Georg 
Cagilaba Suschnigg and Dariush Anthony 
Suschnigg; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary 


S. 122. А bill for the relief of Marivic Neri 
and Miyoshi Neri; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 123. A bill for the relief of Susan Rebola 
Cardenas; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
S. 124. A bill for the relief of Mark Maio 
Fernandez; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
By Mr. AKAKA: 

S. 125. A bill to deem the strategic Target 
System program conducted at Kauai, Ha- 
waii, to be а major Federal action for the 
purposes of the National Environmental Pol- 
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ісу Act; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 
By Mr. EXON: 

S. 126. A bill to exempt section 721 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 from termi- 
nation; to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. MITCHELL (for Mr. CRANSTON, 
(for himself, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. GRA- 
HAM, Mr. BOREN, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
SIMON, Мг. BRYAN, Mr. SHELBY, and 
Mr. PELL)): 

S. 127. A bill to increase the rates of com- 
pensation for veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities and the rates of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation for the 
survivors of certain disabled veterans; to 
атепа title 38, United States Code, to im- 
prove veterans' compensation, health-care, 
education, housing, and insurance programs; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans Affairs. 

By Mr. KERRY (for himself, Mr. BIDEN, 
and Mr. BRADLEY): 

S. 128. A bill to amend the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 to provide for a vol- 
untary system of spending limits and partial 
public financing of Senate general election 
campaigns, to limit contributions by 
multicandidate political committees, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

By Mr. MITCHELL (for Mr. CRANSTON): 

S. 129. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to exclude from gross in- 
come the value of certain transportation fur- 
nished by an employer; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S. 130. A bill to amend the Low-Level Ra- 
dioactive Waste Policy Act to prescribe that 
no State may allow а low-level radioactive 
waste facility to be constructed within 50 
miles of another State's border without the 
approval of that State's legislature to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

S. 131. A bill to allow а host compacting 
State to contract with another compact for 
disposal of low-level radioactive waste; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

8. 182. A bill to amend the Low-Level Ra- 
dioactive Waste Policy Act to require com- 
pact states transporting waste to a com- 
pact’s disposal facility to use routes within 
that compact; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 133. A bill to provide for comprehensive 
reforms and to achieve greater equity in the 
compensation of attorneys pursuant to Fed- 
eral statute in civil and administrative pro- 
ceedings in which the United States, or 
State or local government, is а party; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Ву Mr. THURMOND (for himself and 
Mr. BIDEN): 

S. 134. A bill to establish a United States 
Marshals association; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 135. A bill to provide that a justice or 
judge convicted of a felony shall be sus- 
pended from office without pay; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself and Mr. 
BINGAMAN): 

S. 136. A bill to extend public land order 
6403 relating to the Waste Isolation Pilot 
Plant, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 17. A bill to direct the payment of 

claims against the United States arising out 
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of damage caused to the vessel ‘‘Iver Chaser“ 
arising out of the mining of the territorial 
waters of Nicaragua; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DASCHLE: 

S. 138. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to allow a deduction for 
travel expenses of certain loggers; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 139. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to make permanent, and to 
increase to 100 percent, the deduction of self- 
employed individuals for health insurance 
costs; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WIRTH (for himself, Mr. Do- 
MENICI, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. BROWN, 
Mr. Baucus, Mr. REID, and Mr. 
BRYAN): 

S. 140. A bill to increase Federal payments 
in lieu of taxes to units of general local gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. DASCHLE (for himself and Mr. 
PACKWOOD): 

S. 141. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to extend the solar and geo- 
thermal energy tax credits through 1996; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
HATCH, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. GRASSLEY, 
Mr. SYMMS and Mr. HELMS): 

S. 142. A bill to redefine "extortion" for 
purposes of the Hobbs Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary 

By Mr. McCONNELL (for himself, Mr. 
DOLE, Мг. SIMPSON, Mr. PACKWOOD, 
Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. DOMENICI Mr. 
MURKOWSKI, Mr. ROTH, and Mr. HAT- 
FIELD): 

S. 143. A bill to amend the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 to reduce special inter- 
est influence on elections, to increase com- 
petition in politics, to reduce campaign 
costs, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. MCCAIN (for himself, Mr. 
DECONCINI, and Mr. BRADLEY): 

S. 144. A bill to protect the natural and 
cultural resources of the Grand Canyon and 
Glen Canyon; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 145. A bill to amend chapter 3 of title 11, 
United States Code, to modify the compensa- 
tion for private bankruptcy trustees; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 146. A bill to amend title 28 of the Unit- 
ed States Code to clarify the remedial juris- 
diction of inferior Federal courts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
HATCH, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. GRASS- 
LEY, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. 
DOMENICI, Mr. BOREN, Mr. GRAMM, 
Mr. REID, Mr. MCCAIN, Мг. KASTEN, 
Mr. Lorr, Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. 
Syms, Mr. BURNS, and Mr. SMITH): 

5. 147. A bill to establish constitutional 
procedures for the imposition of the sentence 
of death, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
HATCH, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. D'AMATO, 
Mr. HELMS, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. SIMP- 
SON, Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. SYMMS, Mr. 
GRAMM, Mr. MCCAIN, and Mr. NICK- 


LES): 

S. 148. A bill to reform procedures for col- 
lateral review of criminal judgments, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 149. A bill to amend title 28, United 

States Code, to provide special habeas corpus 
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procedures in capital cases; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. BOREN, Mr. CHAFEE, 
Mr. Pryor, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. DASCHLE, 
Mr. SYMMS, Mr. KERRY, Mr. KASTEN, 
and Mr. SANFORD): 

S. 150. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to generally treat bonds is- 
sued for section 501(с)(3) organizations in a 
manner similar to government bonds; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
HATCH, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. DOMENICI, 
Mr. HELMS, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. GRASS- 
LEY, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. MCCAIN, Mr. 
NICKLES, and Mr. MCCONNELL): 

S. 151. A bill to amend title 18 to limit the 
application of the exclusionary rule; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COATS: 

S. 152. A bill to amend the Interna] Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to increase the personal ex- 
emption to $4,000; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. COATS (for himself, Mr. 
MCCONNELL, Mr. BOREN, Mr. DOMEN- 
Icl, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. FORD, Mr. 
BURNS, and Mr. DOLE): 

S. 153. A bill to authorize States to regu- 
late certain solid waste; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 

By Mr. NICKLES: 

S. 154. A bill to amend the Internal, Code 
of 1986 to impose a fee on the importation of 
crude oil and refined petroleum products; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

S. 155. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to eliminate Intangible 
Drilling Costs as Preference Items in the Al- 
ternative Minimum Tax; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. MITCHELL (for Mr. CRANSTON 
(for himself and Mr. KENNEDY)): 

S. 156. A bill to reform the international 
military education and training (IMET) pro- 
gram so as to empower civilians in the over- 
sight and management of foreign militaries, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

S. 157. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to waive the late enroll- 
ment penalty under Medicare part B for any 
disabled individual who was covered under 
his own or his spouse's private employment- 
related health insurance; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

S. 158. A bill for the relief of Roger Eric 
Lord; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 159. A bill for the relief of Maria Erica 
Bartski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCAIN: 

5. 160. A bill to extend the period of unem- 
ployment compensation for individuals in- 
voluntarily separated from the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. INOUYE (for himself and Mr. 
AKAKA): 

S. 161. A bill to amend titles XVIII and XIX 
of the Social Security Act to provide that 
nurse practitioner or clinical nurse special- 
ist services are covered under part B of Medi- 
care and are a mandatory benefit under Med- 
icaid; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 162. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to permit schools offering de- 
grees in social work to obtain grants for 
training projects in geriatrics, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 
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By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 163. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to provide for energy management improve- 
ment of Federal buildings, the acquisition 
and financing of public buildings, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 164. A bill to require that imports of 
fresh papaya meet all the requirements im- 
posed on domestic fresh papaya; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry. 
By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 165. A bill entitled the Legislative Line 
Item Veto Separate Enrollment Authority 
Act"; to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. INOUYE (for himself and Mr. 
AKAKA): 

S. 166. A bill to amend the Robert T. Staf- 
ford Disaster Relief and Emergency Assist- 
ance Act to clarify the period of time for 
which unemployment assistance is available 
in cases of major disasters; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr. PELL, Mr. DANFORTH, 
Mr. SASSER, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. REID, 
Mr. LEVIN, Mr. DIXON, Mr. SARBANES, 
Mr. MCCAIN, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. COHEN, 
Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. 
D'AMATO, Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
LEAHY, Мг. SYMMS, Mr, SANFORD, Mr. 
FORD, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. 
COCHRAN, Mr. GORTON, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. GORE, 
Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. 
BOND, Mr. HARKIN, and Mr. BRYAN): 

S. 167. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to permanently extend 
qualified mortgage bonds; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. CONRAD (for himself and Mr. 
BURDICK): 

S. 168. A bill to implement certain rec- 
ommendations of the Garrison Unit Joint 
Tribal Advisory Committee regarding the 
entitlement of the Three Affiliated Tribes 
and the Rock Sioux Tribe to additional fi- 
nancial compensation for the taking of res- 
ervation lands for the site of the Garrison 
Dam and Reservoir and the Oahe Dam and 
Reservoir, and for other purposes; to the Se- 
lect Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 169. A bill entitled the ‘‘Deficit and Debt 
Reduction Act of 1991”; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

8. 170. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit any person who is 
being compensated for lobbying the Federal 
Government from being paid on a contin- 
gency fee basis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

8. 171. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to establish an optional early 
retirement program for Federal Government 
employees, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. CONRAD (for himself and Mr. 
BURDICK): 

S. 172. A bill to amend the U.S. Housing 
Act of 1937 to provide for a minimum annual 
payment to municipalities for providing 
services and facilities to Indian assisted pub- 
lic housing; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 
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By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Мг. BREAUX, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. BURNS, Mr. ADAMS, and Мг. Сосн- 
RAN): 

S. 173. A bill to permit the Bell Telephone 
Companies to conduct research on, design, 
and manufacture telecommunications equip- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 

By Mr. SPECTER (for himself and Mr. 
HEINZ): 

S. 174. A bill to amend the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act (42 U.S.C. 6901 et seq.) and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

By Mr. BINGAMAN: 

8. 175. A bill to amend the Resource Con- 
servation and Recovery Act to improve pro- 
cedures for the implementation of State 
compacts providing for the establishment 
and operation of regional disposal facilities 
for municipal and industrial solid waste, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 176. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
incentive special pay to Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs psychologists who obtain cer- 
tain board certification in a professional spe- 
cialty; to the Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs. 

S. 177. A bill to amend section 1086 of title 
10, United States Code, to provide for pay- 
ment under the CHAMPUS Program of cer- 
tain health care expenses incurred by certain 
members and former members of the uni- 
formed services and their dependents to the 
extent that such expenses are not payable 
under Medicare, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 178. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the appointment of 
health care professionals to the positions of 
the Surgeon General of the Army, the Sur- 
geon General of the Navy, and the Surgeon 
General of the Air Force; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

S. 179. A bill to increase the role of the 
Secretary of Transportation in administer- 
ing section 901 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. INOUYE (for himself and Mr. 
AKAKA): 

8. 180. A bill to amend title ХУШ of the 
Social Security to provide coverage for serv- 
ices of registered nurses as assistants at sur- 
gery; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

5. 181. A bill to direct the Secretary of the 
Army to determine the validity of the claims 
of certain Filipinos that they performed 
military service on behalf of the United 
States during World War II; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

S. 182. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for jurisdiction, ap- 
prehension, and detention of members of the 
Armed Forces and certain civilians accom- 
panying the Armed Forces outside the Unit- 
ed States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HELMS: 

S. 183. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to establish fair competition 
between the private sector and the Federal 
Prison Industries; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 184. A bill to make it a violation of right 
secured by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States to perform an abortion with 
knowledge that such abortion is being per- 
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formed solely because of the gender of the 
fetus, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 185. A bill to control the spread of AIDS, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

S. 186. A bill to amend title X of the Public 
Health Service Act to permit family plan- 
ning projects to offer adoption services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

S. 187. A bill to protect the lives of unborn 
human beings, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
BIDEN, and Mr. KENNEDY): 

S. 188. A bill to amend provisions of title 
18, United States Code, relating to terms of 
imprisonment and supervised release follow- 
ing revocation of a term of supervised re- 
lease; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, and 
Mr. BIDEN): 

S. 189. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, relating to the protection of of- 
ficers and employees of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM (for himself, and Mr. 
AKAKA): 

S. 190. A bill to amend 3104 of title 38, Unit- 
ed States Code, to permit veterans who have 
а service-connected disability and who are 
retired members of the Armed Forces to re- 
ceive compensation, without reduction, con- 
currently with retired pay reduced on the 
basis of the degree of the disability rating of 
such veteran; to the Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 191. A bill to grant а Federal charter to 
the National Association of Women Veter- 
ans, Inc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Ву Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
DECONCINI, Мг. GRASSLEY, Mr. 
MCCONNELL, and Mr. COATS): 

S. 192. A bill to provide criminal penalties 
for the mailing of unsolicited sexually ori- 
ented advertisements, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCAIN: 

8. 193. A bill to provide for the restoration 
of certain Medicare catastrophic benefits, 
plus addition of colon cancer screening bene- 
fit; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MCCAIN (for himself, Mr. MACK, 
Mr. NICKLES, Mr. D’AMATO, Mr. 
HATCH, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. GRASSLEY, 
Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. LUGAR, 
Mr. MCCONNELL, Мг. PRESSLER, Mr. 
RoTH, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. 
SYMMS, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. WARNER, 
Mr. CoATS, Mr. GORTON, Mr. BURNS, 
Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
JEFFORDS, Mr. BROWN, Mr. STEVENS, 
and Mr. GRAMM): 

8. 194. A bill to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to eliminate the earnings test 
for individuals who have attained retirement 
age; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S. 195. A bill to reform the tort law doc- 
trine of joint and several liability; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COATS (for himself, Mr. 
McCAIN, Mr. DOLE, Mr. EXON, Mr. 
GRAMM, Mr. LUGAR, Мг. MCCONNELL, 
Mr. WALLOP, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. SIMP- 
SON, Mr. BOND, Mr. MACK, Mr. SMITH, 
Мг. PRESSLER, Mr. WARNER, Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM, Mr. ROTH, Mr. HELMS, 
Mr. GARN, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. SYMMS, 
Мг. LoTT, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. BROWN, 
Mr. CRAIG, Mr. THURMOND, and Mr. 
MURKOWSKI): 
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S. 196. A ЫП to grant the power to the 
President to reduce budget authority; to the 
Committee on the Budget and the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs, jointly, pursu- 
ant to the order of August 4, 1977, with in- 
structions that if one committee reports, the 
other committee have 30 days to report or be 
discharged. 

By Mr. McCONNELL (for himself, Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER, Mr. FORD, and Mr. 
COATS): 

S. 197. A bill to authorize each of the sev- 
eral States to impose fees in connection with 
solid waste treated or disposed of in such 
State; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 

By Mr. WALLOP (for himself апа Mr. 
CRANSTON); 

S. 198. A bill to modernize United States 
circulating coin designs, of which one re- 
verse will have a theme of the Bicentennial 
of the Bill of Rights; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. MITCHELL (for Mr. GLENN (for 
himself and Мг. МсСатм)): 

S. 199. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to exclude from income the 
compensation received for active service as a 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States in a dangerous foreign area; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. PRYOR (for himself, Mr. HOL- 
LINGS, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. EXON, Mr. 
BOREN, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. HELMS, Mr. WALLOP, Mr. COCH- 
RAN, Mr. FOWLER, and Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER): 

S. 200. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to exclude small trans- 
actions from broker reporting requirements, 
апа to make certain clarifications relating 
to such requirements; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. GORE (for himself and Mr. 
WIRTH): 

S. 201. A bill to respond to the global envi- 
ronment degradation brought on by human 
activities by reversing the trends that are 
presently altering or destroying vast por- 
tions of the biosphere, and to ensure that 
United States policies provide for the protec- 
tion of the world environment from future 
degradation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

5. 202. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to exempt from such 
act certain individuals involved in model 
garment programs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. MITCHELL (for Mr. GLENN (for 
himself and Mr. MCCAIN)): 

S. 203. A bill to provide for periods of mili- 
tary, naval, or air service in the Persian Gulf 
region in connection with Operation Desert 
Shield to be disregarded in determining the 
time for performing certain acts required by 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 204. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for certain recalled 
retired members of the Armed Forces to 
serve in the highest grade previously held 
while on active duty; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

S. 205. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to equalize the treatment of 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States and former employees of the Federal 
Government for purposes of eligibility for 
payment of unemployment compensation for 
Federal service; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 
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By Mr. MCCONNELL: 

S. 206. A bill to make available on a perma- 
nent basis a 65-mile-per-hour speed limit on 
certain qualifying highways in any State; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

By Mr. LEAHY (for himself, Mr. 
LUGAR, Mr. KERREY, Mr. BOND, Mr. 
Dopp, and Mr. HEINZ): 

5. 207. A bill to amend the Commodity Ех- 
change Act to authorize appropriations for 
and enhance the effectiveness of the Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission, to 
curb abuses in the making of trades and the 
execution of orders at designated contract 
markets, to provide greater representation 
of the public interest in the governance of 
such contract markets, to enhance the integ- 
rity of the United States financial markets 
by providing for Federal oversight of mar- 
gins on stock index futures, clarifying juris- 
diction over innovative financial products 
and providing mechanisms for addressing 
intermarket issues, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

S. 208. A bill to provide Federal grants to 
States for programs to identify and aid indi- 
viduals who have been exposed to the drug 
diethylstilbestrol [DES]; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 

S. 209. A bill to designate certain rivers in 
the State of Michigan as components of the 
National Wild and Scenic Rivers System, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
PACKWOOD, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. AKAKA, 
Mr. BAUCUS, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. BIDEN, 
Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. 
BURDICK, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. COHEN, Mr. 
CONRAD, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. DASCHLE, 
Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. DURENBERGER, 
Mr. СОВЕ, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. HATFIELD, 
Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. KERRY, 
Mr. KoHL, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. LEVIN, 
Mr. METZENBAUM, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
SIMON, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER, Mr. GLENN, Mr. DODD, 
Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. ROBB, 
and Mr. WELLSTONE): 

S.J. Res. 3. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States relative to equal rights for women 
and men; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPECTER: 

S.J. Res. 4. Joint resolution proposing a 
constitutional amendment to authorize the 
President to exercise a line-item veto over 
individual items of appropriation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 5. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relating to a 
Federal balanced budget and tax limitation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S.J. Res. 6. Joint resolution to designate 
the year 1992 as the Lear of the Wetlands"; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. HATCH, and Mr. 
GRASSLEY): 

S.J. Res. 7. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relating to & 
Federal balanced budget; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S.J. Res. 8. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation des- 
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ignating each of the weeks beginning on No- 
vember 24, 1991, and November 22, 1992, as 
"National Family Week’’; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
HATCH, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. NICKLES, 
Mr. HELMS, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
SYMMS, Mr. ROTH, Mr. MCCONNELL, 
Mr. GRAMM, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. GARN, 
Mr. WALLOP, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. 
BURNS, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. BOND, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. KASTEN, 
Mr. LUGAR, and Mr. JOHNSTON); 

S.J. Res. 9. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relating to а 
Federal balanced budget; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANFORD: 

S.J. Res. 10. Joint resolution declaring the 
policy of the Congress that military force be 
used against Iraq only as a last resort and 
then only in a manner consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. DOLE, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
CoaTs, Мг. NICKLES, Мг. CRAIG, Mr. 
BROWN, Mr. SMITH, Mr. BURNS, Мг. 
McCAIN, Mr. BOND, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. 
WALLOP, and Mr. LUGAR): 

S.J. Res. 11. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States to grant the President line-item 
veto authority; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself and 
Mr. SYMMS): 

S.J. Res. 12. Joint resolution proposing a 
constitutional amendment to limit congres- 
sional terms; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself and 
Mr. DECONCINI): 

S.J. Res. 13. Joint resolution to express the 
sense of the Congress regarding the removal 
of offensive sexual material for television 
broadcasting; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
NICKLES, Mr, MCCAIN, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, and Mr. BROWN): 

S.J. Res. 14. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States to allow the President to veto 
items of appropriation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
Ѕүмм8, Mr. MCCONNELL, and Mr. 
HELMS): 

S.J. Res. 15. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States relating to voluntary school pray- 
er; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S.J. Res. 16. Joint resolution designating 
the week of April 21-27, 1991, as National 
Crime Victims’ Rights Week“; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 17. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. SIMON (for himself, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. HATCH, Mr. 
HEFLIN, Mr. SIMPSON, and Mr. GRASS- 
LEY): 

S.J. Res. 18. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the constitution relating to a 
Federal balanced budget; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

S.J. Res. 19. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution altering 
Federal budget procedures; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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у; 

S.J. Res. 20. Joint resolution providing 
statutory authorization for United States 
participation in multilateral efforts to re- 
store the sovereignty of Kuwait and to deter 
and, if necessary, defend against further 
Iraqi aggression, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. SASSER (for himself, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. WIRTH, Mr. BINGAMAN, and Mr. 
GORE): 

S.J. Res. 21. Joint resolution expressing 
the sense of the Congress that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce should utilize the statis- 
tical correction methodology to achieve а 
fair and accurate 1990 Census; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S.J. Res. 22. Joint resolution to consent to 
certain amendments enacted by the legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 23. Joint resolution to consent to 
certain amendments enacted by the legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 24. Joint resolution to consent to 
certain amendments enacted by the legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 25. Joint resolution to consent to 
certain amendments enacted by the legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

8.4. Res. 26. Joint resolution to consent to 
certain amendments enacted by the legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 27. Joint resolution to consent to 
certain amendments enacted by the legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 28. Joint resolution to consent to 
certain amendments enacted by the legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 29. Joint resolution to consent to 
certain amendments enacted by the legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 30. Joint resolution to consent to 
certain amendments enacted by the legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 31. Joint resolution to consent to 
certain amendments enacted by the legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 32. Joint resolution to consent to 
certain amendments enacted by the legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 33. Joint resolution to consent to 
certain amendments enacted by the legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 34. Joint resolution to consent to 
certain amendments enacted by the legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 
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By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. DECONCINI, Мг. CRANSTON, 
Mr. SHELBY, Mr. BURDICK, and Mr. 
SANFORD): 

S.J. Res. 35. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States relative to contributions and ex- 
penditures intended to affect congressional 
and Presidential elections; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S.J. Res. 36. Joint resolution to designate 
the months of November 1991, and November 
1992, as National Alzheimer’s Disease 
Month"; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. Res. 13. Resolution to refer S. 46, enti- 
бей “А bill for the relief of Sascha Glade 
Weinzheimer Jansen, Doris Alexa 
Weinzheimer, Walter Richard Weinzheimer, 
and the estate of Walter Weinzheimer" to 
the chief judge of the U.S. Claims Court for 
а report thereon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself, 
Мг. CRANSTON, Мг. DASCHLE, 
Mr. KERRY, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. 
BINGAMAN, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
LAUTENBERG, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. 
DECONCINI, Mr. АКАКА, Mr. 
BAUCUS, Mr. BRYAN, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, Mr. DIXON, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr. GORE, Mr. HARKIN, 
Mr. LEAHY, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER, Мг. SARBANES, 
and Mr. SHELBY): 

S. 1. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rates of 
disability compensation for veterans 
with service-connected disabilities and 
the rates of dependency and indemnity 
compensation for survivors of those 
who died from service-connected dis- 
abilities; to provide for independent 
scientific review of the available sci- 
entific evidence regarding the health 
effects of exposure to certain herbicide 
agents; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

VETERANS’ COMPENSATION COST-OF-LIVING 

INCREASE AND AGENT ORANGE ACT 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce as the first piece 
of legislation that will be considered by 
the Senate in the 102d Congress S. 1, 
the Veterans Compensation Cost-of- 
Living Increase and Agent Orange Act 
of 1991. 

Joining me in this effort are three of 
the most active veterans advocates in 
the U.S. Senate, ALAN CRANSTON, the 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, TOM DASCHLE, and JOHN KERRY. 

S. 1 will improve Federal assistance 
to disabled veterans and the survivors 
of veterans who have died from service- 
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connected disabilities by providing a 
full compensation cost-of-living adjust- 
ment or COLA to eligible veterans and 
their survivors. 

As my colleagues know, the U.S. 
Government provides compensation 
benefits to service-disabled veterans 
and their survivors in order to com- 
pensate them for the loss of earning ca- 
pacity due to those disabilities. The 
monthly compensation paid to each 
veteran is based on the degree of dis- 
ability and the number of dependents. 
In the case of a veteran’s survivors, 
compensation benefits are based on the 
veteran’s service rank. 

The compensation and DIC programs 
are not indexed to any inflation factor 
as are most other Federal entitlement 
programs. Veterans and their survivors 
depend on Congress to enact annual 
cost-of-living adjustments or COLA’s 
to prevent the erosion of their benefits. 

In the closing days of the 10150 Con- 
gress, legislation that would have pro- 
vided cost-of-living increase in the vet- 
erans disability compensation and sur- 
vivors benefits programs were derailed 
in both Houses over controversy with 
agent orange. 

In the Senate, the COLA’s were in- 
cluded in S. 2100, the Veterans Benefits 
and Health Care Amendments of 1990, 
reported by the Senate Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee in July. 

There was no opposition to the com- 
pensation COLA provisions in S. 2100, 
but Senators who opposed other provi- 
sions, particularly those related to 
agent orange compensation and re- 
search, made it impossible to reach a 
unanimous consent agreement that 
would have allowed debate and votes 
on these issues. 

As a result, S. 2100 was never brought 
to the Senate floor for consideration. 
Disabled veterans and their survivors 
were the only recipients of Federal en- 
titlement programs who did not receive 
a COLA prior to the adjournment of 
the 10156 Congress. That situation re- 
quires immediate correction by this 
Congress. 

S. 1 will do that by increasing the 
monthly rates of disability compensa- 
tion and of dependency and indemnity 
compensation [DIC] by 5.4 percent, ef- 
fective retroactively to January 1, 1991. 

In addition, and no less importantly, 
S. 1 will mandate an independent re- 
view of the health effects of veterans 
exposure to agent orange or other her- 
bicides while serving in the Republic of 
Vietnam. 

For more than a decade, Vietnam 
veterans and their families have 
pressed the Federal Government on 
three fronts related to exposure to 
agent orange and other herbicides in 
Vietnam. These individuals have de- 
manded: First, compensation for their 
disabilities when they are related to 
exposure; second, answers to their 
questions about the adverse health ef- 
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fects of exposure and, third, access to 
УА health care for these disabilities. 

Under the leadership of Senator 
CRANSTON and bolstered by the energy 
and advocacy of Senators DASCHLE and 
KERRY, the Senate has several times 
passed legislation addressing those is- 
sues. 

In the 101st Congress, the Senate 
twice approved legislation to provide 
compensation for veterans suffering 
from three diseases associated with 
agent orange exposure and to help re- 
solve the scientific questions about the 
health effects of veterans' exposure to 
agent orange or other herbicides. 

The agent orange provisions which 
were аб the heart of the dispute over S. 
2100 were substantially similar to the 
agent orange legislation previously 
passed by the Senate. They are also the 
basis for the agent orange provisions 
included in S. 1. These provisions 
would: 

First, codify administrative  pre- 
sumptions of service-connection for the 
following diseases by reason of service 
in the Republic of Vietnam: Non-Hodg- 
kin's lymphoma; soft-tissue sarcoma 
other than osteosarcoma, 
chondrosarcoma, Kaposi's sarcoma or 
mesothelioma; and chloracne becoming 
manifest within 1 year of service in the 
Republic of Vietnam; 

Second, provide for the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs to obtain a review by 
the National Academy of Science of 
the available scientific evidence re- 
garding the health effects of exposure 
to dioxin or other chemicals herbicides 
used in the Vietnam war. 

Third, establish а mechanism for the 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs to pre- 
Scribe regulations to provide service- 
connection for other diseases when the 
Secretary determines, based on sound 
medical and scientific evidence, includ- 
ing the National Academy of Science's 
review, that an association exists be- 
tween exposure and the occurrence of 
the disease in humans. 

Fourth, reinstate through December 
31, 1993, the recently expired authority 
for priority VA health-care for veter- 
ans exposed to agent orange or ionizing 
radiation. 

As my colleagues are aware, there is 
some debate among veterans and their 
advocates over whether or not agent 
orange should be considered in con- 
junction with the retroactive cola or 
whether veterans are better served by 
putting off consideration of agent or- 
ange for some uncertain time and pass- 
ing immediately a clean COLA.“ 

I am of the view that the two issues 
are important and deserving of imme- 
diate consideration. 

In addition, Mr. President, the provi- 
sions related to agent orange in S. 1, 
based on provisions that have been 
twice passed in the last Congress, by 
themselves are not impediments to the 
timely passage of the retroactive cost- 
of-living adjustment if interested Sen- 
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ators work in good faith to reach 
agreement on the consideration of both 
issues. 

Senator CRANSTON’s Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee staff is prepared to start 
immediately working with interested 
Senators and other parties to reach 
such an agreement. I very much hope 
that agreement can be reached in a 
short time. 

Mr. President, no one questions that 
America has a special obligation to the 
men and women who have served the 
United States in the defense of our Na- 
tion. It is in large part their sacrifice 
and their suffering that has made this 
country great, which has kept this Na- 
tion free. 

If for no other reason, this service en- 
titles them to continuing support by 
the U.S. Government long after actual 
service has been completed. But, in ad- 
dition, care for our veterans must be 
seen to be as important to our national 
defense as the newest missile or the 
smartest bomb. 

Today, thousands of American troops 
are massed in Saudi Arabia. Congress 
has authorized the President to send 
these men and women into harm’s way 
against a modern army of a brutal dic- 
tator. We have in the Middle East the 
best, most modern military hardware 
and technology. 

But more important, we have the mo- 
rale, the spirit and the courage of the 
American men and women who serve us 
in the Armed Forces, for it is they who 
operate the hardware and understand 
the technology. The fact is that every 
military organization, indeed every 
human society, rises or falls on human 
will, human resolve, human courage. 

If our Nation fails to meet its obliga- 
tion to those who served in times of 
crisis in the past, it will be unable to 
summon those needed to serve in times 
of crisis in the future. 

So, in addition to providing a meas- 
ure of economic relief and justice to 
those who have served before, enact- 
ment of S. 1 should also serve as a sig- 
nal to those who serve in today’s 
Armed Forces that this country recog- 
nizes and will meet it most fundamen- 
tal and sacred obligation to them now 
and in years to come. 

In closing, Mr. President, I hope swift 
enactment of S. 1 can be accomplished 
by this Senate. I encourage my col- 
leagues to work with me to that end. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8.1 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; REFERENCES TO TITLE 
38, UNITED STATES CODE. 


(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Уебегапв” Compensation Cost-of-Living 
Increase and Agent Orange Act of 1991”. 


January 14, 1991 


(b) REFERENCES TO TITLE 38.—Whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to, or re- 
peal of, а section or other provision, the ref- 
erence shall be considered to be made to a 
section or other provision of title 38, United 
States Code. 


TITLE I—COMPENSATION RATE 
INCREASES 
SEC. 101. DISABILITY COMPENSATION. 

(a) 5.4-PERCENT INCREASE.—Section 314 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “576” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘'$80"’; 

(2) by striking out “5144” in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5151”; 

(3) by striking out “3220” in subsection (с) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “3231”; 

(4) by striking out ''$314" in subsection (d) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5330”; 

(5) by striking out “3446” in subsection (e) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “3470”; 

(6) by striking out “5562” in subsection (f) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5592”; 

(7) by striking out “5710” in subsection (g) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5748”; 

(8) by striking out “3821” in subsection (h) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5865”; 

(9) by striking out “3925” in subsection (i) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5974”; 

(10) by striking out “51,597” in subsection 
(j) and inserting in lieu thereof “51,620”; 

(11) by striking out “51,911” and '*$2,679"in 
subsection (k) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“52,014” and “52,823”, respectively; 

(12) by striking out 31.911 in subsection 
(1) and inserting іп lieu thereof “52,014”; 

(13) by striking out “32,107” in subsection 
(m) and inserting in lieu thereof “32,220”; 

(14) by striking out 32.397“ in subsection 
(n) and inserting in lieu thereof “52,526”; 

(15) by striking out “52,679” each place it 
appears in subsections (0) and (p) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “32,823”; 

(16) by striking out “31,150” and “31,713” іп 
subsection (r) and inserting in lieu thereof 
**$1,212" and “51,805”, respectively; and 

(17) by striking out “51,720” in subsection 
(s) and inserting in lieu thereof “51,812”. 

(b) SPECIAL RULE.—The Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs may adjust administratively, 
consistent with the increases authorized by 
subsection (a), the rates of disability com- 
pensation payable to persons within the pur- 
view of section 10 of Public Law 85-857 who 
are not in receipt of compensation payable 
pursuant to chapter 11 of title 38, United 
States Code. 

SEC. 102. ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR DE- 
PENDENTS. 


Section 315(1) is amended— 

(1) by striking out 392“ in clause (A) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “396”; 

(2) by striking out “5155” and 348“ in 
clause (B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“9163” and “350”, respectively; 

(3) by striking out “364” and 348“ in 
clause (C) and inserting in lieu thereof “367” 
and “350”, respectively; 

(4) by striking out “3974” in clause (D) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “577”; 

(5) by striking out “5169” in clause (E) and 
inserting in lieu thereof 3178“; and 

(6) by striking out “3142” in clause (F) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “5149”. 

SEC. 103. CLOTHING ALLOWANCE FOR CERTAIN 
DISABLED VETERANS. 


Section 362 is amended by striking out 
“3414” and inserting in lieu thereof “5436”. 


SEC. 104. DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY COM- 
PENSATION FOR SURVIVING 
SPOUSES. 


Section 411 is amended— 
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(1) by striking out the table in subsection 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 


ing: 

* Monthly 
„ TRA 4% 
612 752 
686 879 
7% 1,181 
15 Е 
782 2154 

88 805 


If the veteran served as sergeant major of the 
Army, senior enlisted advisor of the Navy, chief 
master sergeant of the Air Force, sergeant major of 
the Marine Corps, or master chief petty officer of 
the Coast Guard, at the applicable time designated 
by section 402 of this title, the surviving spouse's 
rate shall be $875. 

Af the veteran served as Chairman or Vice Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Chief of Naval Operations, Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force, Commandant of the Marine Corps, or 
Commandant of the Coast Guard, at the applicable 
time designated by section 402 of this title, the, sur- 
viving spouse's rate shall be 51,633.”; 

(2) by striking out “365” in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “368”; 

(3) by striking out “5169” in subsection (с) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5178”; and 

(4) by striking out “583” in subsection (d) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “387.” 

ВЕС. 105. DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY COM- 
PENSATION FOR CHILDREN, 

(a) DIC FOR ORPHAN CHILDREN.—Section 
413(a) is amended— 

(1) by striking out "32847 in clause (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “3299”; 

(2) by striking out “3409” in clause (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “5431”; 

(3) by striking out “3529” in clause (3) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “3557”; and 

(4) by striking out 3529 and “3105” in 
clause (4) and inserting in lieu thereof “3557” 
and “3110”, respectively. 

(b) SUPPLEMENTAL DIC FOR DISABLED 
ADULT CHILDREN.—Section 414 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “3169” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “3178”; 

(2) by striking out “3284” in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “3299”; and 

(3) by striking out “3144” in subsection (с) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5151”. 

SEC. 106. EFFECTIVE DATE FOR RATE IN- 
CREASES. 


The amendments made by this title shall 

take effect as of January 1, 1991. 
TITLE II—AGENT ORANGE EXPOSURE AND 
VIETNAM SERVICE 
SEC. 201. PRESUMPTION OF SERVICE CONNEC- 
TION FOR CERTAIN VETERANS WHO 
SERVED IN VIETNAM. 

Section 312 is &mended by adding at the 
end the following new subsection: 

“(4Х1) For the purposes of section 310 of 
this title, and subject to the provisions of 
section 313 of this title, a disease specified in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection becoming 
manifest as specified in such paragraph in а 
veteran who, during active military, naval, 
or air service, served in Vietnam during the 
Vietnam era shall be considered to have been 
incurred in or aggravated by such service in 
Vietnam notwithstanding that there is no 
record of evidence of such disease during the 
períod of such service. 

“(2) The diseases referred to in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection are the following: 

"(A) Non-Hodgkin's lymphoma becoming 
manifest to а 10-percent degree of disability 
or more. 

"(B) Each soft-tissue sarcoma becoming 
manifest to a 10-percent degree of disability 
or more other than osteosarcoma, 
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chondrosarcoma, Kaposi's sarcoma, ог meso- 
thelioma. 

"(C) Chloracne or another acneform dis- 
ease consistent with chloracne becoming 
manifest to a 10-degree of disability or more 
within one year after the last date on which 
the veteran performed active military, 
naval, or air service in Vietnam during the 
Vietnam era.“ 

SEC. 202. PRESUMPTION OF SERVICE CONNEC- 
TION FOR DISEASES ASSOCIATED 
WITH EFFECTS OF EXPOSURE TO 
CERTAIN HERBICIDE AGENTS. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress makes the follow- 
ing findings: 

(1) It is in the public interest to provide for 
an independent nonprofit scientific organiza- 
tion which has appropriate expertise and is 
not connected to the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs to review and evaluate the avail- 
able scientific evidence regarding associa- 
tions between diseases and exposure to 
dioxin and other chemical compounds in her- 
bicides and to make judgments on the degree 
and probability of such associations, because 
there is no uniform body of scientific lit- 
erature on such issues. 

(2) The standard of proof required for a sci- 
entific conclusion of causation is higher than 
the standard of proof required for justifica- 
tion of a presumption, for purposes of veter- 
ans disability compensation laws, that an 
adverse health effect is connected, based on 
sound medical and scientific evidence, to ac- 
tive service in the Armed Forces of the Unit- 
ed States. 

(b) IN GENERAL.—(1) Subchapter II of chap- 
ter 11 isseded by inserting after section 312 
the following new section: 

*$312A. Presumption of service connection 
for diseases associated with effects of expo- 
sure to certain herbicide agents 


“(а) IN GENERAL.—(1) For the purposes of 
section 310 of this title, and subject to sec- 
tion 313 of this title, in the case of a Vietnam 
veteran who, during Vietnam service, was 
exposed to an herbicide agent containing 
dioxin or 2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid or 
to any other herbicide agent, each disease (if 
any) listed in regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary in accordance with this section 
and identified in such regulations as having 
positive association with the biological ef- 
fects of exposure to such herbicide agent 
shall be considered to have been incurred in 
or aggravated by such service, notwithstand- 
ing that there is no record of evidence of 
such disease during the period of such serv- 
ice. 

“(2) For the purposes of this subsection, a 
veteran who performed Vietnam service and 
has a disease referred to in paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall be presumed to have 
been exposed during such service to an herbi- 
cide agent containing dioxin or 2,4- 
dichlorophenoxyacetic acid, and may be pre- 
sumed to have been exposed during such 
service to any other chemical compound in 
an herbicide agent, unless there is affirma- 
tive evidence to establish conclusively that 
the veteran was not exposed to any such 
agent during such service. 

“(8) The Secretary may extend the applica- 
bility of paragraph (1) of this subsection to 
the case of any veteran who, during the per- 
formance of active military, naval, or air 
service outside Vietnam, was exposed to an 
agent of the same type as the herbicide 
agent referred to in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section. 

(b) DISEASES ТО BE PRESCRIBED IN REGU- 
LATIONS.—(1) Whenever the Secretary deter- 
mines pursuant to this section that there is 
positive association between any disease and 
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the biological effects of exposure to an herbi- 
cide agent in Vietnam, the Secretary shall 
prescribe regulations listing each disease 
having such positive association. In the case 
of each disease listed in the regulations, the 
Secretary shall identify the herbicide agent 
that causes the biological effects with which 
the disease has positive association. After 
the Secretary prescribes regulations pursu- 
ant to this paragraph, the Secretary shall 
periodically revise such regulations, as ap- 
propriate, to reflect determinations periodi- 
cally made pursuant to paragraph (2) of this 
subsection. 

“(2) The Secretary shall periodically (not 
less often than biennially)— 

“(А) determine whether any disease not 
listed in regulations under this section has 
positive association with such effects; and 

„B) determine whether any disease listed 
in such regulations does not have positive 
association with such effects. 

“(8) The Secretary shall make determina- 
tions for the purpose of this subsection on 
the basis of reports received by the Sec- 
retary from a contract scientific organiza- 
tion pursuant to this section and all other 
relevant scientific evidence, information, or 
analyses available to the Secretary at the 
time of the determinations. 

"(c) UTILIZATION OF CONTRACT SCIENTIFIC 
ORGANIZATION.—In prescribing and revising 
regulations for the purposes of subsection 
(b), the Secretary shall obtaín, by contract, 
the determinations and estimates of a con- 
tract scientific organization as provided in 
this section. 

“(4) REQUIRED ACTIVITIES OF CONTRACT SCI- 
ENTIFIC ORGANIZATIONS.—(1) Each contract 
entered into under subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion shall provide for a contract scientific 
organization— 

“(А) to determine, іп the case of each her- 
bicide agent— 

“(1) which diseases (if any) have positive 
association with the biological effects of ex- 
posure to such agent, including specifically 
effects involving porphyrin synthesis, nerv- 
ous system function, immune function, re- 
production, and birth defects, and psycho- 
logical and psychiatric effects; 

(ii) which diseases (if any) have limited 
positive association with such biological ef- 
fects; 

“(ii) which diseases (if any) have insub- 
stantial association with such biological ef- 
fects; and 

(iv) to the extent practicable, the biologi- 
cal basis for the positive, limited positive, 
and insubstantial associations of diseases re- 
ferred to in subclauses (i), (ii), and (iii) of 
this clause with such biological effects; and 

“(В) to estimate the extent of the associa- 
tion between each such disease and such bio- 
logical effects using methods as quantitative 
and as objective as the relevant available 
data permit. 

“(2) The contract scientific organization 
shall specifically determine whether there is 
positive, limited positive, or insubstantial 
association between the biological effects re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) of this subsection 
and the following diseases: 

“(А) Lung cancer. 

“(В) Each other cancer. 

(e) REQUIRED PROVISIONS FOR FIRST CON- 
TRACT.—(1) The first contract entered into 
under subsection (c) of this section shall pro- 
vide for the contract Scientific 
organization— 

“(А) to conduct as comprehensive а survey 
and evaluation as is practicable of the com- 
pleted and ongoing scientific studies of, and 
other scientific evidence or information re- 
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garding, the effects that herbicide agents 
have on humans or other animals that have 
been exposed to such agents; and 

"(B) make its determinations and esti- 
mates on the basis of the results of such sur- 
vey and evaluation. 

*(2) The contract scientific organization 
shall conduct the survey and evaluation re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1)(A) of this sub- 
section through a panel composed of recog- 
nized experts in toxicology, medicine, epide- 
miology, statistics, biochemistry, and relat- 
ed fields. The conduct of such survey shall be 
subject to appropriate peer review. 

“(f) REQUIRED CONTRACT PROVISIONS RE- 
LATING TO PERIODIC DETERMINATIONS OF THE 
SECRETARY.—A contract entered into under 
subsection (c) of this section in connection 
with the Secretary’s periodic determinations 
under subsection (b)(2) of this section shall 
require a contract scientific organization— 

“(1) to conduct as comprehensive a survey 
and evaluation as is practicable of the sci- 
entific studies, evidence, and information re- 
ferred to in subsection (e)(1)(A) of this sec- 
tion that have become available since the 
last such survey and evaluation under this 
section; and 

“(2) make its determinations and esti- 
mates on the basis of the results of such sur- 
vey and evaluation and all other surveys and 
evaluations conducted for the purposes of 
this section. 

“(g) REPORTS OF CONTRACT SCIENTIFIC OR- 
GANIZATIONS.—(1) Each contract scientific or- 
ganization making determinations and esti- 
mates under this section shall transmit to 
the Secretary and the Committees on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives a written report regarding 
its determinations and estimates. 

“(2) Each report shall contain— 

„A) the name of each disease (if any) de- 
termined to have positive association with 
the biological effects of exposure to an herbi- 
cide agent in Vietnam and the identity of 
such agent; 

B) the name of each disease (if any) de- 
termined to have limited positive associa- 
tion with the biological effects of exposure 
to an herbicide agent in Vietnam and the 
identity of such agent; 

“(C) the name of each disease (if any) de- 
termined to have insubstantial association 
with the biological effects of exposure to an 
herbicide agent in Vietnam and the identity 
of such agent; and 

"(D) with respect to each disease named 
pursuant to clauses (A), (B), and (C) of this 

ph— 

J) а discussion of the biological basis for 
the association; 

"(11) the contract scientific organization's 
estimate of the statistical significance of the 
association; 

„(iii) the contract scientific organization's 
estimate of the relative risk for such disease 
in veterans who, during Vietnam service, 
were exposed to an herbicide agent; and 

(iv) the probability that the estimates re- 
ferred to іп subclauses (ii) and (iii) are cor- 
rect. 

“(8) Estimates and probabilities are not re- 
quired under clauses (ii), (111), and (іу) of 
paragraph (2)(D) of this subsection when the 
available data do not permit meaningful es- 
timates and probabilities. 

**(4)(A) If a contract scientific organization 
determines that a disease has positive asso- 
ciation with the biological effects of expo- 
sure to an herbicide agent used in Vietnam, 
such organization shall determine whether 
there is а reasonable basis for concluding 
that a Vietnam veteran with the highest 
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level of exposure to that herbicide agent in 
Vietnam was exposed to such agent under 
the circumstances necessary for such bio- 
logical effects. 

(B) If a contract scientific organization 
determines that there is no such reasonable 
basis, the organization shall state that de- 
termination in a report under this sub- 
section and include іп such report— 

“(i)a description of the evidence that sup- 
ports such determination; 

(U) а description of the evidence (if any) 
that supports alternative conclusions; and 

„(iii) a full discussion of the organization's 
reasons for such determination, including a 
discussion of the reasons for the organiza- 
tion's determination that the evidence re- 
ferred to in clause (i) of this subparagraph 
outweighs the evidence (if any) referred to in 
clause (11) of this subparagraph. 

“(С) A determination with respect to rea- 
sonable basis is not required under subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph when the avail- 
able data do not permit a meaningful deter- 
mination. 

“(5) The first report under this subsection 
shall be transmitted to the Secretary and 
the Committees on Veterans' Affairs of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives on 
or before the date one year after the date of 
the enactment of the Veterans' Compensa- 
tion Cost-of-Living Increase and Agent Or- 
ange Act of 1991. 

*(h) ACTIONS OF THE SECRETARY AFTER RE- 
CEIVING THE FIRST REPORT.—(1) Not later 
than 60 days after the date on which the Sec- 
retary receives the first report under sub- 
section (g) of this section, the Secretary 
shall— 

“(А) for the purpose of subsection (b)(1) of 
this section— 

“(1) determine in accordance with sub- 
section (b)(3) of this section whether there is 
positive association between any disease and 
the biological effects of exposure to an herbi- 
cide agent in Vietnam; and 

(ii) if so, issue proposed regulations list- 
ing each such disease and specifying such 
agent; 

“(В) transmit to the Committees on Veter- 
ans' Affairs of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives а report containing the sci- 
entific basis for including each disease listed 
in such proposed regulations, and 

“(С) if any disease listed in the first report 
under subsection (g) of this subsection as 
having positive association is not listed in 
such proposed regulations— 

i) include in the report to the Commit- 
tees on Veterans' Affairs the scientific basis 
for not including that disease in the pro- 
posed regulations; and 

(1) publish in the Federal Register a no- 
tice that such disease is not listed in the pro- 
posed regulations despite the report under 
subsection (g) and include in such notice a 
discussion of such scientific basis. 

“(2) Not later than 60 days after the date 
on which the Secretary issues any proposed 
regulations pursuant to paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, the Secretary shall issue final 
regulations under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion. Such regulations shall be effective on 
the date of issuance. 

*(1) ACTIONS OF THE SECRETARY AFTER RE- 
CEIVING A PERIODIC REPORT.—(1) Upon receiv- 
ing а contract scientific organization's re- 
port after a periodic survey and evaluation 
conducted for the purpose of subsection (b)(2) 
of this section, the Secretary shall— 

"(A) determine in accordance with sub- 
section (b)(3) of this section whether— 

“(1) any disease named in such report not 
listed in regulations under subsection (b) of 
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this section has positive association with the 
biological effects of exposure to an herbicide 
agent in Vietnam; and 

(i) any disease listed in such regulations 
does not have positive association with such 
effects; and 

“(В) promptly transmit to the Committees 
on Veterans' Affairs of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives a report containing 
the Secretary's determinations under clause 
(A) of this paragraph and the scientific bases 
for such determinations. 

“(2ХА) Not later than 60 days after trans- 
mitting a report бо the Committees on Vet- 
erans' Affairs under paragraph (1ХВ) of this 
subsection, the Secretary shall prescribe or 
revise regulations, as the case may be, pur- 
suant to subsection (b) of this section as may 
be necessary to reflect the Secretary’s deter- 
minations included in that report. The regu- 
lations or revisions of regulations, as the 
case may be, shall take effect 30 days after 
the date on which the Secretary issues the 
proposed regulations or revisions, as the case 
may be. 

“(В) If any disease listed in а periodic re- 
port under subsection (g) of this section as 
having positive association is not listed in 
such regulations or revisions of regulations, 
as the case may be, the Secretary shall, not 
later than 60 days after transmitting а ге- 
port under subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph, publish in the Federal Register a no- 
tice that such disease is not listed in the pro- 
posed regulations despite such report and in- 
clude in such notice a discussion of the sci- 
entific basis for not including that disease in 
such regulations or revisions. 

t(j) EFFECT OF REMOVAL OF DISEASE FROM 
REGULATIONS.—Whenever а disease is re- 
moved from regulations pursuant to para- 
graph (2) of subsection (i) of this section as 
а result of а determination under paragraph 
(1X A)(11) of such subsection— 

"(1) any veteran who was awarded com- 
pensation for such disease on the basis of the 
presumption provided in subsection (a) of 
this section before the effective date of the 
removal shall continue to be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation on such basis; and 

"(2) any survivor of a veteran who was 
awarded dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation for the death of a veteran result- 
ing from such disease on the basis of such 
presumption shall continue to be entitled to 
receive dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation on such basis. 

(k) LIMITATION ON CONTRACT AUTHORITY.— 
The contract authority provided in this sec- 
tion shall be effective for а fiscal year to 
such extent or in such amount as is provided 
for in an appropriation Act. 

“(1) TERMINATION OF EFFECTIVENESS OF 
THIS SECTION.—(1) Subsections (b) through (i) 
and (К) of this section shall cease to be effec- 
tive 10 years after the first day of the fiscal 
year in which a contract scientific organiza- 
tion transmits to the Secretary the first re- 
port under subsection (g) of this section. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) of this subsection shall 
not affect the continued effectiveness of— 

“(А) subsection (a) of this section and the 
regulations referred to in such subsection; 
and 

“(В) subsection (j) of this section. 

*(m) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of 
this section: 

“(1) The term ‘Vietnam veteran’ means a 
veteran who performed Vietnam service. 

“(2) The term ‘Vietnam service’ means ac- 
tive military, naval, or air service in Viet- 
nam during the Vietnam era. 

“(3) The term ‘herbicide agent’ means an 
agent in an herbicide used in support of 
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United States and allied military operations 
in Vietnam during the Vietnam era. 

“(4) The term ‘biological effect’, with re- 
вресб to exposure to an herbicide agent, 
means— 

"(A) each known biological effect of such 
exposure on humans, including those biologi- 
cal effects resulting from relevant host and 
environmental factors; and 

“(В) each biological effect of such exposure 
on humans that it is reasonable to infer on 
the basis of the known biological effects of 
such exposure on appropriate animal models. 

“(5) The term ‘positive’, with respect to as- 
sociation between a disease and the biologi- 
cal effects of exposure to an herbicide agent 
in Vietnam, means that the credible evi- 
dence for the association is equal to or out- 
weighs the credible evidence against the as- 
sociation. 

“(6) The term ‘limited positive’, with re- 
spect to association between a disease and 
the biological effects of exposure to an herbi- 
cide agent in Vietnam, means that the credi- 
ble evidence against the association out- 
weighs the credible evidence for the associa- 
tion but that there is substantial credible 
evidence for the association. 

“(7) The term ‘insubstantial’, with respect 
to association between a disease and the bio- 
logical effects of exposure to an herbicide 
agent in Vietnam, means that there is some 
credible evidence for the association but the 
evidence is not substantial. 

“(8) The term ‘relative risk’, with respect 
to a report of a contract scientific organiza- 
tion for the purposes of subsection (g) of this 
section, shall have the meaning determined 
by such organization and specified in such 
report. 

“(9) The term ‘contract scientific organiza- 
tion’, with respect to a contract under this 
section, means— 

“(А) the National Academy of Sciences; ог 

B) in the event that the Secretary deter- 
mines that the National Academy of 
Sciences is unwilling to enter into such con- 
tract, any other appropriate private non- 
profit scientific organization which has ap- 
propriate expertise and has no connection 
with the Department of Veterans Affairs and 
which the Secretary identifies to the Com- 
mittees on Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives in a writ- 
ten notification received by such committees 
at least 90 days before the date on which 
such contract is entered into.“ 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning of 
such chapter is amended by inserting after 
the item relating to section 312 the following 
new item: 


“312A. Presumption of service connection for 
diseases associated with effects 
of exposure to certain herbicide 
agents.“ 

(с) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.— Section 313 
is amended by inserting or 312A“ after ''sec- 
tion 312" each place it appears. 

SEC. 203. RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS AND 

TREATMENT OF VETERANS FOR DIS- 
ABILITIES 


RELATED TO EXPOSURE 
TO CERTAIN HERBICIDES OR TO 
SERVICE IN VIETNAM. 


(а) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs shall compile and analyze, on a 
continuing basis, all clinical data that (1) is 
obtained by the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs in connection with examinations and 
treatment furnished to veterans by the De- 
partment after November 3, 1981, by reason 
of eligibility provided in section 610(е)(1)(А) 
of title 38, United States Code, and (2) is 
likely to be scientifically useful in determin- 
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ing the association, if any, between the dis- 
abilities of veterans referred to in such sec- 
tion and exposure to dioxin or any other 
toxic substance referred to in such section or 
between such disabilities and active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service in Vietnam during 
the Vietnam era. 

(b) ANNUAL REPORT.—The Secretary shall 
submit to the Committees on Veterans' Af- 
fairs of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives an annual report containing— 

(1) the information compiled in accordance 
with subsection (a); 

(2) the Secretary's analysis of such infor- 
mation; 

(3) а discussion of the types and incidences 
of disabilities identified by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs in the case of veterans 
referred to in subsection (a); 

(4) the Secretary's explanation for the inci- 
dence of such disabilities; 

(5) other explanations for the incidence of 
such disabilities considered reasonable by 
the Secretary; 

(6) the Secretary's views on the scientific 
validity of drawing conclusions from the in- 
cidence of such disabilities, as evidenced by 
the data compiled under subsection (a), 
about any association between such disabil- 
ities and exposure to dioxin or any other 
toxic substance referred to іп section 
610(e)(1)(A) of title 38, United States Code, or 
between such disabilities and active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service, in Vietnam during 
the Vietnam era; and 

(7) the evaluation of such report submitted 
by the Director of the Office of Technology 
Assessment pursuant to subsection (c)(2). 

(c) CONSULTATION WITH OTA.—(1) Тһе Sec- 
retary of Veterans Affairs shall consult with 
the Director of the Office of Technology As- 
sessment before compiling and analyzing any 
information under this section and shall sub- 
mit each annual report required by sub- 
section (b) to the Director before submitting 
such report to the committees referred to in 
such subsection. 

(2) The Director of the Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment shall review each annual 
report submitted under paragraph (1) and 
transmit to the Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs the Director's evaluation of the content 
of the report. 

(d) First REPORT.—The first report under 
subsection (b) shall be submitted one year 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


SEC. 204. TISSUE ARCHIVING SYSTEM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF SYSTEM.—For the 
purpose of facilitating future scientific re- 
search on the effects of exposure of veterans 
to dioxin and other toxic agents in herbi- 
cides used in support of United States and al- 
lied military operations in Vietnam during 
the Vietnam era, the Secretary of Veterans 
Affairs shall establish and maintain a sys- 
tem for the collection and storage of volun- 
tarily contributed samples of blood and tis- 
sue of veterans who performed active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service in Vietnam during 
the Vietnam era. The system may be admin- 
istered by the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs or under а contract awarded by the Sec- 
retary, whichever is more cost-effective. 

(b) SECURITY OF SPECIMENS.—The Sec- 
retary shall ensure that the tissue is col- 
lected and stored under physically secure 
conditions and that the tissue is maintained 
in a condition that is useful for research re- 
ferred to in subsection (a). 

(c) AUTHORIZED USE OF SPECIMENS.—The 
Secretary may make blood and tissue avail- 
able from the system for research referred to 
in subsection (a) in a manner consistent with 
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the privacy rights and interests of the blood 
and tissue donors. 

(4) LIMITATIONS ON ACCEPTANCE OF SAM- 
PLES.—The Secretary may prescribe such 
limitations on the acceptance and storage of 
blood and tissue samples as the Secretary 
considers appropriate consistent with the 
purpose specified in the first sentence of sub- 
section (a). 

(е) CONSULTATION REQUIREMENTS.—(1) То 
the extent provided under any agreement en- 
tered into by the Secretary and the National 
Academy of Sciences, the Secretary shall 
consult with the National Academy of 
Sciences regarding the establishment and 
maintenance of the tissue archiving system 
under this section, including any limitation 
to be prescribed under subsection (d). 

(2) In the event that the National Academy 
of Sciences does not enter into an agreement 
for consultation under paragraph (1) the 
Secretary shall consult with the Director of 
the Office of Technology Assessment on the 
establishment and maintenance of the tissue 
archiving system under this section, includ- 
ing any limitation to be prescribed under 
subsection (d). 

(f) CONTRACT AUTHORITY SUBJECT TO AP- 
PROPRIATION.—The contract authority рго- 
vided in this section shall be effective for а 
fiscal year to such extent or in such amount 
as is provided for in an appropriation Act. 
SEC. 205. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH FEASIBILITY 

STUDIES PROGRAM. 

(а) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—The Sec- 
retary of Veterans Affairs shall establish a 
program to provide for the conduct of studies 
of the feasibility of conducting additional 
Scientific research on— 

(1) health hazards resulting from exposure 
to dioxin; 

(2) health hazards resulting from exposure 
to other toxic agents in herbicides used in 
support of United States and allied military 
operations in Vietnam during the Vietnam 
era; and 

(3) health hazards resulting from active 
military, naval, or air service in Vietnam 
during the Vietnam era. 

(b) PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS.—(1) Under the 
program established pursuant to subsection 
(a), the Secretary shall, pursuant to criteria 
prescribed pursuant to paragraph (2) award 
contracts or furnish financial assistance to 
non-Government entities for the conduct of 
studies referred to in subsection (a). 

(2) The Secretary shall prescribe criteria 
for (A) the selection of entities to be awarded 
contracts or to receive financial assistance 
under the program, and (B) the approval of 
studies to be conducted under such contracts 
or with such financial assistance. 

(c) REPORT.—The Secretary shall promptly 
report the results of studies conducted under 
the program to the Committees on Veterans' 
Affairs of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

(4) CONSULTATION WITH THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES.—To the extent pro- 
vided under any agreement entered into by 
the Secretary and the National Academy of 
Sciences (1) the Secretary shall consult with 
the National Academy of Sciences regarding 
the establishment and administration of the 
program under subsection (a) and (2) the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences shall review the 
studies conducted under contracts awarded 
pursuant to the program and the studies con- 
ducted with financial assistance furnished 
pursuant to the program. The agreement 
shall require the National Academy of 
Sciences to submit to the Secretary and the 
Committees on Veterans’ Affairs of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives any 
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recommendations that the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences considers appropriate re- 
garding any studies reviewed under the 
agreement. 

(e) AUTHORITY SUBJECT ТО APPROPRIA- 
TION.—The authorities to enter into con- 
tracts and to furnish financial assistance 
provided in this section shall be effective for 
& fiscal year to such extent or in such 
amount as is provided for in an appropria- 
tion Act. 

SEC. 206. OUTREACH SERVICES. 

Section 1204(a) of the Veterans' Benefits 
Improvement Act of 1988 (division B of Pub- 
lic Law 100-687; 102 Stat. 4125) is amended— 

(1) in clause (1), by striking out “, as such 
information оп health risks becomes 
known”; 

(2) by redesignating clauses (1) and (2) as 
clauses (A) and (B), respectively; 

(3) by inserting “(1)” after PROGRAu.— ; 
and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) The Secretary of Veterans Affairs 
shall annually furnish updated information 
on health risks described in paragraph (1ХА) 
to veterans referred to in paragraph (1).”. 
БЕС. 207. REPORT RELATING TO RESEARCH ON 

TREATMENTS FOR EXPOSURE TO 
DIOXIN AND OTHER TOXIC AGENTS. 

Not later than 180 days after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services shall submit to 
the Committees on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a 
report containing a discussion of the re- 
search being conducted to identify and de- 
velop treatments for physiological absorp- 
tion of dioxin and other toxic agents similar 
to the toxic agents in herbicides used in sup- 
port of United States and allied operations 
in Vietnam during the Vietnam era, includ- 
ing research relating to exposure to dioxin 
and other toxic agents outside Vietnam. 

БЕС. 208. EXTENSION OF HEALTH-CARE ELIGI- 
BILITY BASED ON AGENT ORANGE 
OR IONIZING RADIATION EXPOSURE. 

Section 610(е)(3) is amended by striking 
out December 31, 1990” and inserting in lieu 
thereof December 31, 1993”. 

SEC. 209. DEFINITIONS. 

In this title— 

(1) the terms veteran“. "'service-con- 
песбей”, “асбіуе military, naval, or air serv- 
ice", and ‘Vietnam era" shall have the 
meanings given those terms in paragraphs 
(2), (16), (24), and (29), respectively, of section 
101 of title 38, United States Code; 

(2) the term disability“ refers to a disabil- 
ity within the meaning of chapter 11 of such 
title; and 

(3) the term “soft-tissue sarcoma" means 
any sarcoma other than osteosarcoma, 
chondrosarcoma, Каров/в sarcoma, and 
mesothelioma. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, this 
past Saturday the U.S. Congress au- 
thorized the President to send Amer- 
ican troops to battle if necessary to 
achieve an Iraqi withdrawal from Ku- 
wait. Our Nation is facing one of the 
most difficult times in our history, 
with over 400,000 American men and 
women poised to make whatever sac- 
rifice is required of them. Regardless of 
the differences we may have about cer- 
tain aspects of our policy in the Per- 
sian Gulf, one of the points on which 
we must all agree is that our men and 
women in the gulf deserve our unfail- 
ing support. 
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The need for us to support our troops 
means more than providing them the 
best weapons we have to offer. It means 
providing them the health care and as- 
sistance we have always promised 
them. It means ensuring service-dis- 
abled veterans receive timely cost-of- 
living adjustments. And it means giv- 
ing veterans the benefit of the doubt if 
they are harmed by chemical or bio- 
logical warfare. 

If called to battle, many of our 
troops will come home wounded. Some 
of those wounds will be readily appar- 
ent, but there will be others we will 
not be able to see. It may be years be- 
fore some of the wounds appear. Never- 
theless, we must be ready and willing 
to address them. 

This weighs heavily on the minds of 
some of us because we have not yet 
come to terms with the wounds of the 
last war, Vietnam—the wounds we 
could not see when American troops 
came home then. So far, we have failed 
to give agent orange and PTSD victims 
the total benefit of the doubt. As we 
contemplate the tragic possibility of 
sending a new generation of Americans 
to war, we need to rededicate ourselves 
to healing the wounds of previous wars. 
For if we fail to meet our commit- 
ments to the men and women who 
serve us in war, how can we expect 
them to fight the next one? 

And if we believe the Vietnam-era is- 
sues of agent orange and post-trau- 
matic stress disorder are controversial 
now, I suggest we start thinking about 
all the difficult issues surrounding 
chemical and biological warfare that 
could emerge from a war in the Persian 
Gulf. 

Mr. President, one of my biggest dis- 
appointments during the 10156 Congress 
came last October when it failed to 
enact S. 2100, the Veterans Benefits 
and Health Care Amendments of 1990, 
which included a 5.4-percent COLA for 
service-disabled veterans. S. 2100 also 
contained a number of other provi- 
sions, including an increase in VA phy- 
sicians’ and dentists’ pay; a provision 
to protect the VA medical care budget 
from automatic budget cuts; compensa- 
tion for veterans suffering as a result 
of their exposure to atomic radiation; 
improved treatment of veterans suffer- 
ing from post traumatic stress dis- 
order; and a package of compensation 
and scientific research to address the 
outstanding issues related to veterans’ 
exposure to agent orange. 

The failure to enact S. 2100 resulted 
from a silent filibuster in the closing 
days of the 10186 Congress orchestrated 
by those who objected to some of the 
benefits authorized in the bill. Negotia- 
tions to break the impasse failed, and 
veterans became the only Federal 
beneficiaries whose COLA’s were de- 
nied. 

The legislation the majority leader, 
Senator CRANSTON, Senator KERRY, and 
I are introducing today will rectify this 
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situation. S. 1 will ensure that service- 
disabled veterans receive a 5.4-percent 
COLA retroactive to January 1, 1991. If 
the House and Senate act quickly and 
responsibly, veterans will receive their 
first COLA check, including a catch-up 
lump sum payment, on March 1. 

This COLA is critical, for many serv- 
ice-disabled veterans and their families 
depend on their disability checks to 
meet their basic needs. Withholding 
their COLA makes them the unde- 
serving losers in a high-stakes political 
battle over which they have no control. 

S. 1 will also ensure that we finally 
address some of the outstanding issues 
related to veteran's exposure to agent 
orange. The bill includes the agent or- 
ange provisions contained in S. 2100 
and reported by the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee unanimously last year. 
Those provisions are almost identical 
to the agent orange bill the Senate 
passed twice in 1989, once by a vote of 
92 to 8. They are also nearly identical 
to the agent orange provisions passed 
by the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee and the full House last year. 

In an effort to expedite smooth pas- 
sage of agent orange legislation at the 
earliest possible date, the lead authors 
of last year’s Senate bill are working 
with members of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee to reach an agree- 
ment that is satisfactory to all parties. 
I am optimistic about those negotia- 
tions and I sincerely hope in the next 
few days they can be successful. How- 
ever, in the absence of an agreement, it 
will be necessary to press for timely 
passage of S. 1. 

Every single Member of this body and 
of the other house professes to support 
the rights of veterans who were injured 
as a result of their service. Now is the 
time for us to demonstrate that sup- 
port in real terms—to stand up and at 
long last resolve this very serious 
issue. ; 

The first official agent orange spray 
mission flew in 1962. The United States 
left Vietnam in 1975. Since their re- 
turn, Vietnam veterans have suffered 
disabilities they believe are related to 
their exposure to agent orange and 
many scientific studies substantiate 
that fact. Many believe their children 
are also suffering the effects of that ex- 
posure. Ав long as some of us have been 
in Congress, in my case since 1979, we 
have tried to ensure that the Govern- 
ment that sent these men and women 
to war acknowledges and treats their 
wounds, compensates them for their in- 
ability to work, and answers their 
questions honestly. We have worked for 
4 years to pass this modest legislation 
compensating veterans suffering from 
two rare cancers and providing for an 
independent review of scientific evi- 
dence related to the health effects of 
exposure. 

For many veterans it has been over 
20 years, and they still have no help, no 
answers from their Government. It is 
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time for that to change. Today we in- 
troduce this bill to send that loud, 
clear message. And to promise Ameri- 
ca's veterans—all service-disabled vet- 
erans, including those disabled by their 
exposure to agent orange—we will in- 
вівб that they be treated with the re- 
spect and gratitude they deserve. 

Mr. President, this legislation would 
not be possible were it not for four 
other Members of Congress. First, I 
want to thank Senator JOHN KERRY 
who has been my partner throughout 
the legislative process in the Senate, 
and Congressman LANE EVANS, who has 
led the agent orange fight in the House 
of Representatives. It has been a long 
struggle, and their dedication to agent 
orange victims has been unequaled. 

Of course, I also want to thank Sen- 
ator ALAN CRANSTON, the chairman of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, for 
the resolve he has shown to get this 
legislation enacted. He has weathered 
the stormy negotiations, and very few 
people will ever fully appreciate what a 
difficult task that has been. I am deep- 
ly grateful to him and to his staff for 
all of their diligent work. 

Finally, I sincerely want to thank 
our majority leader, who has been a 
strong supporter of this legislation and 
has shown a tireless commitment to 
ensuring its consideration and enact- 
ment. That commitment has been dem- 
onstrated again today by his introduc- 
tion of S. 1, by showing, as he has, his 
commitment and the priority Senate 
Democrats hold, to passing this very 
significant legislation. 

I hope all my colleagues will join us 
in supporting the earliest possible en- 
actment of this legislation. Our Na- 
tion’s veterans should not be asked to 
wait any longer. 

Mr. MITCHELL submitted the fol- 

lowing statement on behalf of Mr. 
CRANSTON: 
è Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, I congratulate the major- 
ity leader, Mr. MITCHELL, on his selec- 
tion of the proposed Veterans’ Com- 
pensation Cost-of-Living Increase and 
Agent Orange Act of 1991 to be the very 
first bill, S. 1, of the 102d Congress. In 
making this choice, he acknowledged 
the very fundamental nature of the Na- 
tion’s obligation to those who have in- 
curred disabilities during service to the 
Nation, and their families, as well as to 
those whose exposure to certain chemi- 
cals during their service in Vietnam 
may have resulted in cancer or other 
very serious diseases. 

This legislation—which is derived 
from S. 2100 from the 10180 Congress, 
the proposed Veterans Benefits and 
Health Care Amendments of 1990, as re- 
ported by the Committee on Veterans’ 
Benefits on July 12, 1990—would pro- 
vide a 5.4-percent increase in the rates 
of disability compensation paid to the 
more than 2.1 million veterans who 
have service-connected disabilities and 
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dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion [DIC] paid to 323,000 survivors of 
those who died from service-connected 
disabilities. 

This bill would also provide for an 
independent scientific геуіем--іп- 
tended to be conducted by the National 
Academy of Sciences—of all relevant 
evidence of the health effects of Viet- 
nam veterans' exposure to agent or- 
ange or other herbicides and would es- 
tablish a procedure whereby УА must 
determine, using the report of forests 
independent review, whether presump- 
tions of service-connection should be 
created for diseases of Vietnam veter- 
ans based on whether such diseases 
have a positive association with such 
exposure. In addition, the bill would, 
among other things, codify in title 38, 
United States Code, the administra- 
tively established presumptions of 
service-connection of chloracne, non- 
Hodgkin’s lymphoma, and soft-tissue 
sarcoma. 

Mr. President, as my colleagues are 
aware, final action on all of the provi- 
sions of this legislation should have 
been achieved last year. On October 15, 
1990, the House passed very similar leg- 
islation in H.R. 5326, and, through ei- 
ther informal negotiations or formal 
conference, the differences between the 
House bill and S. 2100 as reported 
should have been resolved at that 
point. However, as my colleagues are 
aware, because of objections on the 
other side of the aisle, the Senate was 
unable to proceed to the consideration 
of the bill. As а result, service-disabled 
veterans and the survivors of those 
who died from service-connected causes 
did not receive COLA's in their VA 
compensation benefits. Likewise, the 
many other beneficial provisions in S. 
2100, an omnibus veterans' bill, were 
not enacted last year. 

As I stated at the time, in remarks 
beginning on page S17727 of the RECORD 
for October 27, 1990, the inability to 
enact the compensation COLA and the 
agent orange and other important vet- 
erans' provisions was a bitter dis- 
appointment to those of us who had 
worked so hard to achieve their enact- 
ment. More importantly, the non-en- 
actment represented a unique breach in 
our Nation's commitment to disabled 
veterans and their families. 

Mr. President, we must act as quick- 
ly as possible this year to enact these 
critically important and urgent COLA 
and agent orange provisions. The COLA 
provisions, which will take effect as of 
January 1, 1991, will provide for retro- 
active payment of the COLA, but it is 
still important to get the increased 
amounts into the hands of veterans and 
survivors as soon as possible. The ef- 
fects of inflation already have been felt 
by these individuals. 

Likewise, action on the agent orange 
provisions are overdue and we owe it to 
those who served in Vietnam to provide 
for this most important effort to re- 
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solve the scientific uncertainty regard- 
ing the adverse health effects that they 
may have suffered as a result of their 
exposure to dioxin or other chemicals 
in herbicides used in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, to that end, extensive 
informal negotiations have been con- 
ducted since the 101st Congress ad- 
journed to arrive at provisions that 
will be agreeable to the key leaders on 
this issue in both bodies and both par- 
ties. I am pleased to report that a coop- 
erative spirit has prevailed in these 
discussions and that much progress has 
been made. For this I am very grateful 
to my counterpart on the House Veter- 
ans' Affairs Committee, Representative 
SONNY MONTGOMERY, the distinguished 
Senators from South Dakota (Мг. 
DASCHLE] and Massachusetts (Мг. 
KERRY], who have been leading advo- 
cates in the Senate for action on agent 
orange, and the ranking minority 
member of the House Committee, Mr. 
STUMP, along with others on the two 
committees. I am very hopeful that we 
will very soon have an agreement that 
will enable the Congress quickly to 
enact the COLA and agent orange pro- 
visions. We should also then be able to 
move swiftly to enact other important 
provisions—including those to improve 
and update VA physicians’ and den- 
tists’ special pay, to revise VA's соПес- 
tive bargaining, discipline, and griev- 
ance rules for title 38 health-care per- 
sonnel, and to improve veterans em- 
ployment and education programs, and 
many others. 

Mr. President, the need for imme- 
diate action on this COLA and agent 
orange legislation is a matter of great 
urgency. We must do all we can to 
make up for the ground we lost at the 
end of the 10156 Congress. Also, through 
our actions on such important veter- 
ans’ legislation, we must demonstrate 
to the American people and most espe- 
cially our military personnel stationed 
in the Persian Gulf area, who stand at 
the ready in this time of great peril, 
that the Congress remembers all of 
those who have worn the uniform and 
that we will stand behind the brave 
men and women of Operation Desert 
Shield 100 percent.e 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, last 
Thursday I came to the floor of the 
Senate to speak against the rush to 
war in the Middle East. I argued that 
too many questions remain unanswered 
about the ramifications of the looming 
battle. 

Foremost among those questions is 
the issue of how our Nation treats its 
veterans. 

I pointed out that our VA hospitals 
have been cutting staff and services 
these past several years. The hospitals 
cannot care for those already needing 
help. I asked my colleagues, if they 
were ready to spend the money on a 
new generation of patients? 

I reminded my colleagues that cost 
in human lives is not limited to the 
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battlefield. In the case of Vietnam, 
thousands of veterans have committed 
suicide since coming home. The human 
costs, pain and suffering do not end 
when the combat ends. 

I asked my colleagues if they were 
ready for another generation of ampu- 
tees, paraplegics, burn victims and 
whatever new term will be for combat 
fatigue, shell shock or PTSD. 

I don't believe that we are ready. 

I believe that we are a country that 
is still struggling with agent orange, 
outreach centers, post traumatic stress 
disorder and homeless veterans. 

At no time was our struggle more ap- 
parent than in the final days of the ses- 
sion last year when Congress failed to 
pass а COLA bill. 

That legislation, S. 2100, was critical 
because it provided the most fun- 
damental of benefits, a cost-of-living 
increase. 

S. 2100 was held up by certain Sen- 
ators who refused to allow the Senate 
even to debate the merits of the legis- 
lation. 

Mr. President, there are 2.2 million 
veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities and 911,000 survivors of veter- 
ans who died from service-connected 
disabilities who depend on the COLA in 
order to keep pace with inflation. Be- 
cause Congress failed to act these peo- 
ple undoubtedly suffered. 

This is a new year and a new session 
and I am pleased to be cosponsoring S. 
1, along with the majority leader, Sen- 
ator MITCHELL; the chairman of the 
Veterans' Committee, Senator ALAN 
CRANSTON; and Senator TOM DASCHLE, 
who has been the most forceful leader 
on the issue of agent orange in the 
Congress. 

S. 1 is a bill which contains only two 
of the provisions from last year’s omni- 
bus veterans’ bill, but they are, in my 
opinion, the two most important provi- 
sions. 

S. 1 provides a 5.4-percent COLA for 
service-disabled veterans retroactive to 
January 1, 1991. If Congress acts with 
haste, veterans should receive their 
COLA check, including retroactive 
payments, by March 1. 

S. 1 also contains provisions relating 
to agent orange. These provisions are 
virtually identical to those which the 
Senate passed last year by a vote of 92- 
8 and which the House passed in com- 
mittee. S. 1 will compensate veterans 
suffering from two rare cancers and 
provide for an independent review of 
scientific evidence related to the ef- 
fects of exposure. 

Mr. President, as we approach war in 
the Middle East, we must stand behind 
the veteran in this country. The pas- 
sage of this bill will send a strong mes- 
sage that we value military service to 
our country. It will send a strong mes- 
sage that we are ready and willing to 
take care of those who have given so 
much to their country. 
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Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, there 
are no honorary members among 
America’s veterans. They are the he- 
roes of our times. From the forests of 
Europe to the beachheads of the Pa- 
cific, from the mountains of Korea to 
the jungles of Vietnam, through the 
streets of Beirut and now in the sands 
of Saudi Arabia, our veterans have 
served with pride and distinction. 
Throughout our country’s history, 
America’s veterans have done what was 
needed to save our democracy and our 
way of life. 

Those gallant men and women hon- 
ored their pledge to our Nation. Now, 
they call upon the Congress to honor 
our commitment to them. Last year, in 
the rush to deal with budget battles 
and S&L scams, Congress set aside our 
disabled veterans. We adjourned with- 
out approving a cost-of-living adjust- 
ment for service-connected disabled 
vets and their families. 

There is no group that deserves this 
modest raise more than these men and 
women and their families. In these 
tough economic times, when many of 
these families are just scraping by, a 
few extra dollars per paycheck means 
the difference between living in dignity 
and living in despair. 

As we send so many young men and 
women over to Saudi Arabia, we must 
send a message to them and those who 
have already served so well: We re- 
member you. We honor you. We won’t 
abandon you. 

Last session this bill got sidetracked. 
Today, I urge my colleagues to set 
aside their differences on unrelated 
matters and move quickly to give our 
Nation’s severely disabled veterans, 
their families and their survivors a 
cost-of-living adjustment. 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, 
Mr. SIMON, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
BINGAMAN, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, Mr. DODD, Mr. 
SHELBY, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. FOWLER, 
Mr. ROBB, Mr. SANFORD, Mr. 
BUMPERS, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
GRAHAM, Mr. KERRY, and Mr. 
LEVIN): 

S. 2. A bill to promote the achieve- 
ment of national education goals, to 
establish a National Council on Edu- 
cational Goals, and an academic report 
card to measure progress on the goals, 
and to promote literacy in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

STRENGTHENING EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN 

FAMILIES ACT 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, at the 
start of the 102d Congress, the Nation’s 
attention is clearly and properly fo- 
cused on the crisis in the Persian Gulf. 
All of us hope that in the few remain- 
ing hours before the deadline for war is 
passed, diplomacy will succeed and the 
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world will be spared from war. But 
Americans are also suffering at home, 
and we must not forget our responsibil- 
ities here as well. 

Too many families have already be- 
come victims of the recession. Too 
many citizens are out of work. Too 
many young people suffer in inad- 
equate schools. Too many college stu- 
dents cannot obtain financial aid nec- 
essary to meet college expenses. Too 
many adults languish because they 
lack the literacy skills necessary to 
get and keep good jobs. Too many 
American families suffer from inad- 
equate health care. Too many Amer- 
ican children and families are already 
waging a battle against poverty, hun- 
ger, homelessness, and lack of oppor- 
tunity. 

So, while we properly focus on war 
abroad, we must not neglect the urgent 
needs of Amercia’s hard-pressed fami- 
lies at home. 

The priority legislation which the 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee will report to the Senate this year 
covers key needs of these working fam- 
ilies in four critical areas: Jobs, edu- 
cation, health care, and children. We 
will deal with the greatest urgency 
with the recession. We will focus on the 
changing work force, the importance of 
education, the crisis in health care, 
and the tragic consequences for our fu- 
ture if we fail to help our children de- 
velop into productive adults. 

I am very pleased that Senator 
MITCHELL has identified many of these 
areas as priorities for the Senate 
Democratic leadership this year. 

Today we begin the process of intro- 
ducing several bills from the priority 
list of the Democratic leadership. 
Shortly, Senator DODD will introduce 
the Family and Medical Leave Act as 
S. 5. Later in the afternoon, Senator 
METZENBAUM will introduce the striker 
replacement legislation as S. 55. I am 
pleased to cosponsor each of these bills. 

Now, however, I am here to focus on 
education and to introduce the 
Strengthening Education for American 
Families Act which Senator MITCHELL 
has designated as S. 2. 

In doing so, I want to commend par- 
ticularly Senator PELL, the chairman 
of our Education Subcommittee, who 
has been the principal architect of our 
education agenda, Senator SIMON, the 
chairman of our Employment and Pro- 
ductivity Subcommittee, who is the 
principal sponsor of the literacy initia- 
tive included in S. 2, Senator BINGA- 
MAN, the principal sponsor of the edu- 
cation report card initiative in the bill, 
and of course Senator MITCHELL, who 
this morning by placing such a high 
priority on education legislation has 
signaled an intention to make the 102d 
Congress the Education Congress. 

We all know where we are in edu- 
cation: Our schools are in a state of 
crisis. 
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А decade after the so-called effort to 
reform began, our schools have im- 
proved too little. Consider a few of the 
facts: 

One out of four students drops out of 
School before graduation; 

Nearly one-third of the Nation's sec- 
ondary school students are enrolled in 
а math or science course taught by a 
teacher not qualified to teach that 
course; 

In an international study of 13-year- 
olds, U.S. students ranked last in math 
proficiency—yet 68 percent of the stu- 
dents said they were good at mathe- 
matics.” 

Nearly 30 million Americans are illit- 
erate. 

A year ago, the White House and the 
Governors set out an ambitious set of 
education goals for the Nation by the 
year 2000. These goals call for prepar- 
ing children to be ready to start 
school. They call for increases in the 
high school graduation rate, for high 
levels of competency in challenging 
subjects, for making our students first 
in the world in math and science, for 
eliminating illiteracy, and for freeing 
our schools from drugs and violence. 

Setting goals is the easy part. The 
hard part is achieving them. School 
districts cannot do this alone. Students 
cannot do it alone. States cannot do it 
alone. And the Federal Government 
cannot simply lay down feel good" 
goals, wash its hands, and walk away. 

We must identify effective education 
programs, and find efficient ways to 
pay for them. We must ensure that 
knowledge of our education goals is 
widespread, and that the commitment 
to achieve them is strong. 

When he ran for President, George 
Bush said he wanted to be the Edu- 
cation President." But since he took 
office in 1989, education has become the 
phantom of the domestic agenda. The 
summit meeting with the Governors in 
Charlottesville 1 year ago, and the es- 
tablishment of the national goals were 
commendable, but there has been no 
followup. 

It is not just a matter of money. It is 
also a question of political will. We 
must not falter. The Nation's commit- 
ment to these goals must be more than 
lip service. But so far, we have not 
really started to get down to work. 

When he ran for President, George 
Bush promised to wipe out illiteracy 
in 8 years.’’ Despite the commitment of 
Barbara Bush to this key issue, 
progress has been slow. The President 
must move more aggressively to honor 
his commitment. 

Today, I am introducing the 
Strengthening Education for America's 
Families Act of 1991. This legislation 
wil strengthen our dedication to the 
national goals and expand our efforts 
to achieve them. 

Title I of the bill codifies the goals 
that the President and the Governors 
agreed to last year. The legislation 
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also specifies what the Federal Govern- 
ment will do to help achieve these 
goals. 

Title II of this legislation establishes 
a mechanism to monitor the progress 
toward the goals. The Governors and 
the President established a monitoring 
commission to chart the Nation's 
progress. The commission is chaired by 
Colorado Gov. Roy Romer and he is 
making а commendable effort to carry 
out these responsibilities. 

But the commission is making fitful 
progress at best. It has no staff. It has 
& tiny budget. It depends on the U.S. 
Department of Education for the mea- 
ger resources it has. 

In addition, the commission's deci- 
sions rest on the views of politically 
elected officials—all of whom have a 
stake in demonstrating that we are 
making progress. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that this group will be able to 
provide the careful, independent view 
we need. 

Finally, this legislation authorizes a 
series of literacy initiatives to improve 
coordination and service delivery at 
the Federal, State, and local levels. 
These provisions passed the Senate by 
& vote of 99 to 0 in the last Congress. 
Unfortunately, they were never en- 
acted into law. Literacy is one of the 
Nation's principal education goals. 
These provisions are needed now, and 
they will help us meet those goals 
more quickly. 

Today, we are introducing two other 
bills that we will consider in this Con- 
gress. The first is à bill authored by 
Senator PELL and myself that author- 
izes a number of activities designed to 
increase Federal support for teachers 
and teaching. This legislation was ap- 
proved by the Labor Committee in the 
last Congress but was never enacted. 

In addition, I am cosponsoring legis- 
lation introduced by Senators BINGA- 
MAN and PELL that would establish a 
commission to study the possibility of 
extending the school year. Most other 
industrialized nations have a much 
longer school year than the United 
States and this commisson will con- 
sider whether or not an extended 
school year in the United States is de- 
sirable and feasible. 

This is not the only education legis- 
lation we will consider in this Con- 
gress, but it ought to be the first. Be- 
fore this Congress adjourns, we will 
also reauthorize the Higher Education 
Act. We will review Federal activities 
in research and statistics. We will con- 
sider the possiblity of encouraging a 
national education test. We will con- 
sider a comprehensive education re- 
form bill. We will authorize programs 
for disabled infants and young chil- 
dren, and programs of vocational reha- 
bilitation. 

But the legislation we are introduc- 
ing today is a good start. It addresses 
major concerns that are critical if we 
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schools. 

I intend to give this initiative 
prompt consideration in the Labor 
Committee. I urge my colleagues to 
join me in supporting it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8.2 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Strengthen- 

ing Education for American Families Act“. 
TITLE I—NATIONAL GOALS 
SEC. 101. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to establish а 
plan of action for the initial steps that the 
Federal Government must take in order to 
assist State and local governments, organi- 
zations, and institutions in the joint effort of 
achieving the national education goals as 
outlined in this title. 

БЕС. 102. FAMILY LITERACY AND LIFELONG 
LEARNING. 


(а) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) nearly 30,000,000 adults in the United 
States are lacking literacy skills which lim- 
its their ability to read, write, or speak in 
English or to compute or solve problems ef- 
fectively; and 

(2) the Federal Government has a respon- 
sibility to assist State and local govern- 
ments in providing literacy services to those 
individuals in need of such services so that 
they may be full participants in society. 

(b) PoLicy.—It is the goal of the United 
States that, by the year 2000, every Amer- 
ican will be literate and will possess the 
knowledge and skills necessary to compete 
in а global economy and exercise the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship. As part of 
the joint effort of Federal, State, and local 
governments, organizations, and institutions 
in achieving thís goal, it is the policy of the 
Federal Government to take consistent 
steps— 

(1) to provide increased funding for the 
Adult Education Act so that all eligible indi- 
viduals who seek such services under such 
Act will receive such services; and 

(2) to expand Federal assistance for lit- 
eracy programs in order to assist State and 
local governments, public libraries, organi- 
zations and volunteers in providing all indi- 
viduals lacking literacy skills the oppor- 
tunity to acquire skills needed to function in 
society. 

SEC. 103. SCHOOL READINESS. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that the 
Federal Government has a long-standing 
commitment to ensuring that all physically 
and economically disadvantaged children are 
ready and able to begin school by providing 
them with the same opportunities to develop 
physically and mentally as their more ad- 
vantaged peers. 

(b) PoLicYy.—It is the goal of the United 
States that, by the year 2000, all children in 
America will start school ready to learn. As 
part of the joint effort of Federal, State, and 
local governments, organizations, and insti- 
tutions in achieving this goal, 16 is the pol- 
icy of the Federal Government to take con- 
sistent steps— 

(1) to provide Head Start services to every 
eligible child who needs such services; 
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(2) to provide sufficient funding for the spe- 
cial supplemental food program for women, 
infants, and children so that all potentially 
eligible women, infants, and children have 
&ccess to the services provided by the pro- 
gram; and 

(3) to expand funding for Even Start to 
allow programs to reach all parts of the 
United States and to allow each State to 
fund а sufficient number of programs 
throughout the State so that approaches are 
available for local educational agencies, the 
State educational agency, and other organi- 
zations to adopt and implement. 

SEC. 104. SCHOOL COMPLETION. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that in 
order for the Nation to regain its economic 
competitiveness, each individual in the Unit- 
ed States must be educated to his or her 
greatest potential and must be encouraged 
to finish secondary school. 

(b) PoLicY.—It is the goal of the United 
States that, by the year 2000, the high-school 
graduation rate will increase to at least 90 
percent. As part of the joint effort of Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, organiza- 
tions, and institutions in achieving this goal, 
it is the policy of the Federal Government to 
take consistent steps— 

(1) to expand funding for secondary- school 
dropout prevention and reentry programs 
and basic skills programs to allow programs 
to reach all parts of the United States and to 
allow each State to fund a sufficient number 
of programs throughout the State so that ap- 
proaches are available for local educational 
agencies, the State educational agency, and 
other organizations to adopt and implement; 
and 

(2) to collect uniform, reliable data from 
the States with respect to school completion 
rates. 

SEC. 105. STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT. 

(а) FINDINGS.— The Congress finds that 

(1) American students are falling behind 
students in other industrialized nations on 
tests measuring abilities in all academic 
subject areas; and 

(2) the United States, in seeking to in- 
crease student ability and achievement, has 
traditionally served special populations, 
such as disadvantaged individuals and indi- 
viduals with disabilities. 

(b) PoLicY.—It is the goal of the United 
States that, by the year 2000, American stu- 
dents will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having 
demonstrated competency over challenging 
subject matter including English, mathe- 
matics, science, foreign languages, history, 
and geography, and every school in America 
will ensure that all students learn to use 
their minds well, so they may be prepared 
for responsible citizenship, further learning, 
and productive employment in our modern 
economy. As part of the joint effort of Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, organiza- 
tions, and institutions in achieving thís goal, 
it is the policy of the Federal Government to 
take consistent steps— 

(1) to provide remedial assistance for all 
disadvantaged children in the United States 
by increasing the participation of eligible 
children in programs under chapter 1 of title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965; 

(2) to fulfill the commitment made by the 
United States in 1975 to provide 40 percent of 
the costs of educating children with disabil- 
ities; 

(3) to reward successful programs in 
schools with concentrations of disadvan- 
taged children; and 

(4) to promote efforts that encourage all 
students to be involved in activities that 
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promote and demonstrate good citizenship, 
community service, and personal responsibil- 
ity. 

SEC. 106. MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) students in the United States are fall- 
ing behind students from other industri- 
alized nations on tests measuring achieve- 
ment in mathematics and science; 

(2) the Federal Government has a signifi- 
cant role in promoting the study of mathe- 
matics and science in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools by providing financial assist- 
ance to local educational agencies to im- 
prove the general quality of programs for the 
study of mathematics and science through 
authorized math and science education pro- 
grams; and 

(3) the Federal Government has indirectly 
assisted in the postsecondary study of math- 
ematics and science by providing future sci- 
entists, mathematicians, and engineers with 
financial assistance to attend postsecondary 
institutions, but more incentives are needed 
to attract high-achieving students into these 
areas of study. 

(b) PoLicy.—It is the goal of the United 
States that, by the year 2000, United States 
students will be first in the world in mathe- 
matics and science achievement. As part of 
the joint effort of Federal, State, and local 
governments, organizations, and institutions 
in achieving this goal, it is the policy of the 
Federal Government to take consistent 
steps— 

(1) to expand funding for the Excellence in 
Mathematics, Science, and Engineering Act 
of 1990 to increase the number of individuals, 
particularly women and minorities, in grad- 
uate and undergraduate programs in mathe- 
matics, science, and engineering; 

(2) to expand funding for the Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower Mathematics and Science Edu- 
cation Act so that all elementary teachers 
and all secondary teachers of mathematics 
and science will have an opportunity for up- 
dating and improving their mathematics and 
science education skills; 

(3) to expand funding for such Act so that 
all elementary school teachers have an op- 
portunity for skill improvement; and 

(4) to award scholarships to high-achieving 
students to pursue the study of mathe- 
matics, science, and related subjects at post- 
secondary institutions. 

БЕС. 107. SAFE, DISCIPLINED, AND DRUG-FREE 
SCHOOLS. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) use of illicit drugs and alcohol by the 
youths of the Nation continues to be a major 
problem that threatens the safety of the 
children of the Nation and impedes their 
ability to succeed in school and in their 
lives; and 

(2) more Federal efforts are urgently need- 
ed in the areas of drug and alcohol abuse 
education and prevention. 

(b) PoLicy.—It is the goal of the United 
States that, by the year 2000, every school in 
America will be free of drugs and violence 
and will offer a disciplined environment con- 
ducive to learning. As part of the joint effort 
of Federal, State, and local governments, or- 
ganizations, and institutions in achieving 
this goal, it is the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take steps to ensure that all stu- 
dents receive drug abuse prevention edu- 
cation and counseling services. 


SEC. 108. TEACHER RECRUITMENT AND RETEN- 
TION. 


(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 
(1) the success of America’s schools de- 
pends most heavily on the Nation’s teachers; 
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(2) when teachers have the necessary skills 
to be highly motivated and committed to ex- 
cellence, they succeed in not only imparting 
subject matter knowledge, but also in in- 
stilling in their students an appreciation of 
the value and importance of education; 

(3) teachers are significant role models for 
our Nation's diverse student population; and 

(4) teachers, and a diverse teaching fac- 
ulty, are instrumental in the education of 
the children of the United States and are key 
to achieving the national education goals de- 
scribed in section 2(a)(8). 

(b) PoLicy.—It is the goal of the United 
States, that by the year 2000, there will be à 
well qualified and diverse teaching faculty in 
every school in the Nation. As part of the 
joint effort of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments, organizations, and institutions in 
&chieving this goal, it is the policy of the 
Federal Government to take consistent 
steps— 

(1) to eliminate nationally identified areas 
of teacher shortages by assuring access to 
high quality education and training to indi- 
viduals desiring to pursue a career in the 
teaching profession; and 

(2) to expand Federal assistance for teacher 
training and other professional development 
programs in order to improve the skills of 
the teaching force and enhance the recruit- 
ment and retention of well-qualified profes- 
sionals in the classroom. 


БЕС. 109. EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR POST- 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) it is essential to the economic well- 
being of the United States that all Ameri- 
cans be educated to their fullest potential; 

(2) to bring this about, it is necessary to 
increase college participation by all Ameri- 
cans, especially minorities, and to reduce the 
imbalance between grants and loans in fi- 
nancing a college education, so that all 
Americans with the desire and the ability 
have an equal opportunity to participate in 
postsecondary education and training, from 
the undergraduate to the postgraduate level. 

(b) PoLicy.—It is the goal of the United 
States that, by the year 2000, no qualified 
student shall be denied the opportunity for 
postsecondary education because of financial 
or other barriers. As part of the joint effort 
of Federal, State, and local governments, or- 
ganizations, and institutions in achieving 
this goal, it is the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take consistent steps— 

(1) to increase the participation of low-in- 
come, first-generation-in-college, and minor- 
ity students in postsecondary education; 

(2) to expand college assistance to middle 
income families; 

(3) to reduce the reliance on loans as the 
principal means of financing postsecondary 
education for students and their parents by 
increasing the annual appropriations for the 
Pell Grant program so that the maximum 
grant provides substantial assistance to- 
wards the cost of attending an institution of 
higher education; and 

(4) to enhance the capacity of postsecond- 
ary institutions to recruit and retain low-in- 
come, first-generation-in-college, and minor- 
ity students, including graduate students, 
and to provide those students with a quality 
education, by increasing the annual appro- 
priations for the TRIO programs to expand 
the percentage of eligible students served 
and to more effectively serve the students 
receiving services from these programs. 
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TITLE II—NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATIONAL GOALS 
SEC. 201. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the National 
Academic Report Card Act of 1991”. 

SEC. 202. FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) the social well-being, economic stabil- 
ity, and national security of the United 
States depend on a strong educational sys- 
tem that provides all citizens with the skills 
necessary to become active members of a 
productive work force; 

(2) despite the many reforms of the edu- 
cational system that have been implemented 
since the National Council on Excellence in 
Education declared our Nation “аб risk“ in 
1983, the United States remains at risk for 
educational failure; 

(3) United States children and youth leave 
School unprepared to participate produc- 
tively in the work force, suffer high rates of 
functional illiteracy, and often display а 
lack of understanding about the United 
States and the world, in both a historical 
and futuristic context; 

(4) United States students currently rank 
far below students of many other countries 
in educational achievement, particularly in 
mathematics and the sciences; 

(5) although States and localities bear the 
primary responsibility for elementary and 
secondary education, rapidly increasing 
international competitiveness requires that 
the United States increase efforts to make 
education a national priority; 

(6) the Federal Government has played a 
vital, leading role in funding important edu- 
cational and research activities 
and should continue to play the role; 

(7) accurate and reliable mechanisms must 
be available to assess and monitor edu- 
cational progress; 

(8) many schools have shown considerable 
progress and success in improving achieve- 
ment, including model schools and schools 
that have implemented innovative ap- 
proaches to school structure; 

(9) the mechanisms to assess and monitor 
educational progress, and the national infor- 
mation infrastructure needed to support the 
mechanisms, do not exist or must be 
strengthened; 

(10) many factors contribute to the per- 
formance of a school, including school fi- 
mance, resources, teaching conditions, and 
parental involvement, and an analysis of the 
factors, along with educational achievement, 
should be included in reports on school per- 
formance; 

(11) there should be established an inde- 
pendent Council of highly respected, biparti- 
san, diverse experts to— 

(A) study, make recommendations regard- 
ing, and monitor progress on meeting na- 
tional goals for education; and 

(B) make recommendations on the edu- 
cational assessment and information system 
of the United States; 

(12) the Council described in paragraph (11) 
should have the authority to— 

(A) make such recommendations as the 
Council determines to be necessary to the 
President, Congress, and the States; and 

(B) issue annual reports in the form of a 
national report card; and 

(13) States require Federal assistance to 
conduct State Summits on Education. 

(b) PuRPOSE.—Pursuant to the establish- 
ment of the national education goals, it is 
the purpose of this title to establish a bipar- 
tisan independent council of highly re- 
spected and diverse experts to develop and 
implement methods to measure progress in 
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attaining the national goals, to make rec- 

ommendations concerning further progress 

in attaining such goals, and to annually re- 

port on the progress made in reaching such 

goals. 

SEC. 203. NATIONAL COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL 
GOALS. 


(а) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established а 
National Council on Educational Goals (re- 
ferred to in this Act as the Council“). 

(b) COMPOSITION.—The Council shall be 
composed of 18 members (referred to in this 
Act as members“), including 

(1) two members appointed by the Presi- 
dent; 

(2) six members, not more than three of 
whom shall be from the same political party, 
nominated by the Chairperson of the Na- 
tional Governor's Association in consulta- 
tion with the Vice Chairperson of the Asso- 
ciation, and appointed by the President; 

(3) five members appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives in consulta- 
tion with the Minority Leader of the House 
of Representatives; and 

(4) five members appointed by the Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore of the Senate on the rec- 
ommendation of the Majority Leader and 
Minority Leader of the Senate. 

(с) QUALIFICATIONS.— 

(1) CONGRESSIONAL APPOINTEES.—Members 
appointed under paragraph (3) or (4) of sub- 
section (b) 

(A) shall be appointed on the basis of— 

(1) widely recognized experience in, knowl- 
edge of, and commitment to, education and 
educational excellence; and 

(11) training or experience in analyzing 
educational data; 

(B) shall not include elected Federal public 
officials; and 

(C) shall be appointed from among— 

(i) individuals who are engaged in the pro- 
fessions of teaching and research; 

(ii) individuals with experience in analyz- 
ing school performance data who are— 

(1) engaged in school administration; 

(II) members of school boards; 

(III) parents; or 

(IV) representatives of parents or parent 
organizations; 

(iii) individuals who are representatives of 
nonprofit organizations or foundations and 
businesses that have demonstrated a com- 
mitment to the improvement of United 
States education; and 

(iv) other individuals determined to be ap- 
propriate by the person appointing the indi- 
viduals under subsection (b). 

(2) NATIONAL GOVERNOR'S ASSOCIATION NOMI- 
NEES.—Members nominated under subsection 
(b)(2) shall be nominated from among— 

(A) the Governors; or 

(B) individuals with the qualifications de- 
scribed in paragraph (1), or other qualifica- 
tions as determined to be appropriate by the 
Chairperson of the National Governor's Asso- 
ciation. 

(d) TERM.— 

(1) PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTEES.—The Presi- 
dent shall designate one of the members ap- 
pointed under subsection (b)(1) to serve a 4- 
year term, and one to serve a 6-year term. 

(2) NATIONAL GOVERNOR'S ASSOCIATION NOMI- 
NEES.—Among the members appointed under 
subsection (b)(2), the Chairperson and the 
Vice Chairperson of the National Governor's 
Association shall each designate one ap- 
pointee to serve a 6-year term, one to serve 
а 4-year term, and one to serve а 2-year 
term. 

(3) HOUSE APPOINTEES.—Among the mem- 
bers appointed by the Speaker of the House 
under subsection (b)(3)— 
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(A) the Speaker shall designate one ap- 
pointee to serve a 6-year term, one to serve 
& 4-year term, and one to serve a 2-year 
term; and 

(B) the Minority Leader shall designate 
one appointee to serve a 4-year term, and опе 
to serve a 2-year term. 

(4) SENATE APPOINTEES.—Among the mem- 
bers appointed by the President Pro Tempore 
of the Senate, under subsection (b)(4)— 

(A) the President Pro Tempore of the Sen- 
ate, in consultation with the Majority Lead- 
er of the Senate, shall designate one ap- 
pointee to serve a 6-year term, one to serve 
& 4-year term, and one to serve a 2-year 
term; and 

(B) the President Pro Tempore of the Sen- 
ate, in consultation with the Minority Lead- 
er of the Senate, shall designate one ap- 
pointee to serve a 4-year term, and one to 
serve a 2-year term. 

(5 DATE OF APPOINTMENT.—The initial 
members shall be appointed not later than 60 
days after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(6) RETENTION.—In order to retain an ap- 
pointment to the Council, a member must 
attend at least 50 percent of the scheduled 
meetings of the Council in any given year. 

(d) CHAIRPERSON.— 

(1) INITIAL SELECTION.—During the first 60 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the members appointed under sub- 
section (b)(2) shall select a Chairperson from 
among the members appointed under sub- 
section (b)(2). 

(2) SUBSEQUENT SELECTION.—If no individ- 
ual described in paragraph (1) assumes the 
position of Chairperson of the Council within 
60 days of the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the members shall select а Chairperson 
from among the members. 

(e) VACANCIES.—A vacancy on the Council 
shall not affect the powers of the Council, 
but shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 

(f) COMPENSATION AND TRAVEL.—Members 
Shall serve without compensation, but each 
member shall be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for each day the member is en- 
gaged in the performance of duties away 
from the home or regular place of business of 
the member. 

(g) INITIATION.—The Council may begin to 
carry out the duties of the Council under 
this Act when— 

(1) nine members have been appointed; or 

(2) six members have been appointed under 
paragraph (3) or (4) of subsection (b). 


SEC. 204. FUNCTIONS. 

(а) FUNCTIONS.—The Council shall— 

(1) compile, inventory, and analyze exist- 
ing information regarding the educational 
achievement of United States students and 
Schools, including public and private elemen- 
tary, secondary, and post-secondary schools; 

(2) monitor and report on progress toward 
meeting national goals and the objectives of 
the goals, using appropriate and recognized 
indicators; 

(3) establish benchmarks to meet long- 
term national goals by the year 2000; 

(4) identify the information that would 
best advise the public about the state of 
Schools in the United States; 

(5) develop consensus about the indicators 
on which data will be collected and analyzed 
for the Report Card described in section 206, 
and identify data bases that provide the 
needed information; 

(6 make recommendations about addi- 
tional data that will be needed; 
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(7) through the interim Council report де- 
Scribed in section 205 and the annual Report 
Card described in section 206, identify gaps in 
existing educational data and make rec- 
ommendations for improvements in the 
methods and procedures of assessing attain- 
ment or realization of goals by the Depart- 
ment of Education and any other Federal 
governmental entity, including suggestions 
for such changes in laws and regulations as 
may be required to improve the assessment 
process, procedures, and organization of the 
Federal Government; and 

(8) through information obtained in the 
hearing process described in section 207, de- 
velop recommendations regarding Federal, 
State, and local policymaking for meeting 
the national goals. 

(b) PERFORMANCE OF FUNCTIONS.—In carry- 
ing out subsection (a)(2), the Council shall— 

(1) consider the goals already set forth or 
recommended by the National Education 
Summit and other governmental and non- 
governmental organizations; 

(2) consider the goals of the States devel- 
oped through the State Summits described 
in section 209; 

(3) report on the progress toward achieving 
the goals at the national level, including ap- 
propriate comparisons of the educational 
achievement of the United States with other 
nations; 

(4) consider relevant data that affect stu- 
dent performance, including data on— 

(A) school readiness; 

(B) student achievement in elementary, 
secondary, and post-secondary education; 

(C) school financing and equalization; 

(D) the degree and quality of parental in- 
volvement; 

(E) availability of instructional resources; 

(F) the degree of involvement of social 
service agencies; 

(G) school and 
including— 

(1) attendance and completion rates; 

(11) climate (vandalism, crime, and drugs); 

(iii) conditions of teaching including sal- 
ary and professional development training; 

(iv) parent participation; and 

(v) school financing; 

(H) work force literacy and skills; and 

(I) areas of teacher shortages, such as 
mathematics and science; 

(5) report on progress comparing skill at- 
tainment or progress within similar bands of 
School resources; and 

(6) consider alternative assessment instru- 
ments emphasizing mastery over skill areas 
rather than specific information. 

(c) DATA COLLECTION.— 

(1) CoNTRACTS.—On the development of the 
timetable described in section 205(1) the 
Council shall contract with an eligible en- 
tity to generate or collect such data as may 
be necessary to appropriately assess progress 
toward the national goals, based on the rec- 
ommendations of the Council. 

(2) ELIGIBLE ENTITIES.—Entities eligible to 
enter into contracts under paragraph (1) in- 
clude the National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics and any entities that meet such eligi- 
bility criteria as the Council may establish. 
SEC. 205. INTERIM COUNCIL REPORT. 

Not later than 1 year after the Council 
concludes the first meeting of the Council, 
the Council shall prepare and submit a re- 
port to the President, the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress, the National Education 
Goals Panel, and the Governor of each State, 
that— 

(1) establishes a timetable for reporting on 
progress toward achieving national edu- 
cation goals by the year 2000; and 


student performance, 
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(2) includes a series of reasonable steps for 
measuring the implementation and success 
of each recommendation of the Council. 

SEC. 206. ANNUAL REPORT CARD. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 2 years 
after the date the Council concludes its first 
meeting of members, the Council shall pre- 
pare and submit to the President, the appro- 
priate committees of Congress, and the Gov- 
ernor of each State a National Report Card, 
that— 

(1) shall set forth an analysis of the 
progress of the United States toward achiev- 
ing the national education goals; and 

(2) may, as determined necessary by the 
Council based on the findings of the Council 
and an analysis of the views and comments 
of all interested parties, including the Na- 
tional Summit on Education and the State 
Summits, all relevant Federal entities, the 
National Governor's Association, Congress, 
and private organizations and citizens— 

(A) describe modifications to existing 
goals; 

(B) identify continuing gaps in existing 
educational data; and 

(C) make recommendations for improve- 
ment in the methods and procedures of as- 
sessing educational attainment and 
strengthening the national educational as- 
sessment and information system by the De- 
partment of Education or any other appro- 
priate Federal Government entity. 

(b) CONTINUATION.—Based on the timetable 
established in section 205, the Council shall 
continue to issue a National Report Card on 
an annual basis for the duration of the exist- 
ence of the Council. 

(c) FORMAT.—National Report Cards shall 
be presented in a form that is understand- 
able to parents and the general public. 

SEC. 207. POWERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

(a) HEARINGS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Council may, for the 
purpose of carrying out this Act, conduct 
such hearings, sit and act at such times and 
places, take such testimony and receive such 
evidence, as the Council considers appro- 
priate. 

(2) ConDucT.—In carrying out this Act, the 
Council shall— 

(A) conduct public hearings in different ge- 
ographic areas of the country, both urban 
and rural, to receive the reports, views, and 
analyses of a broad spectrum of experts and 
the public on— 

(1) the status and goals of the current edu- 
cational system of the United States; 

(ii) the need to redefine and redirect edu- 
cational goals; 

(iii) policy recommendations for pursuing 
the goals at the Federal, State, and local lev- 
els; and 

(iv) methods that could be implemented to 
foster higher levels of educational attain- 
ment in United States schools; and 

(B) receive testimony from— 

(і) individuals such as practicing edu- 
cators, parents, business persons, and elected 
and appointed public officials; and 

(ii) representatives of public and private 
organizations and institutions with an exper- 
tise or interest in improving the quality of 
the educational system of the United States. 

(b) INFORMATION.—The Council may secure 
directly from any Federal agency such infor- 
mation as may be necessary to enable the 
Council to carry out this Act. On the request 
of the Chairperson of the Council, the head 
of the agency shall furnish the information 
to the Council. 

(с) Girrs.—The Council may accept, use, 
and dispose of gifts or donations of services 
or property. 
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(d) PosTAL SERVICES.—The Council may 
use the United States mail in the same man- 
ner and under the same conditions as other 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

(е) ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPPORTIVE SERV- 
ICES.—The Administrator of the General 
Services Administration shall provide to the 
Council on a reimbursable basis such admin- 
istrative and support service as the Council 
may request. 


SEC. 208, ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) MEETINGS.—The Council shall meet on 
а regular basis, as necessary, at the call of 
the Chairperson of the Council or a majority 
of its members. 

(b) QuoRUM.—Nine members shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

(c) VoTING.—The Council shall take all ac- 
tion of the Council by a majority vote of the 
members attending a duly called and con- 
stituted meeting of the Council. No individ- 
ual may vote or exercise any of the powers of 
a member by proxy. 

(d) OFFICE OF CHAIRPERSON AND VICE CHAIR- 
PERSON.—The Chairperson and Vice Chair- 
person of the Council shall serve as Chair- 
person and Vice Chairperson until the expi- 
ration of the terms of the Chairperson and 
Vice Chairperson as members, or until res- 
ignation or removal by a majority of the 
members. 

(e) STAFF.—The Chairperson of the Coun- 
cil, in consultation with the Vice Chair- 
person, shall appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of a staff administrator and such sup- 
port personnel as may be reasonable and nec- 
essary to enable the Council to carry out the 
functions of the Council. The rate of com- 
pensation for each staff member shall not ex- 
ceed the daily equivalent of the rate speci- 
fied for GS-18 of the General Schedule under 
section 5332 of title 5, United States Code for 
each day the staff member is engaged in the 
performance of duties for the Task Force. 
The Chairperson of the Council may other- 
wise appoint and determine the compensa- 
tion of staff without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
51 and subchapter ІП of chapter 53 of such 
title, or of any other provision of law, relat- 
ing to the number, classification, and Gen- 
eral Schedule rates. 

(f) PERSONNEL DETAIL AUTHORIZED.—On the 
request of the Chairperson of the Council, 
the head of any Federal agency is authorized 
to detail, without reimbursement, any of the 
personnel of the agency to the Council to as- 
sist the Council in carrying out the duties of 
the Council. The detail shall be without 
interruption or loss of civil service status or 
privilege. 

SEC. 209. STATE SUMMITS ON EDUCATION. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary of Edu- 
cation shall make grants to States to pay for 
the Federal share of— 

(1) conducting State Summits on Edu- 
cation; 

(2) evaluating progress made toward imple- 
menting national goals; and 

(3) evaluating the implementation process. 

(b) APPLICATION.—To be eligible to receive 
а grant under subsection (a), a State shall 
submit an application to the Secretary of 
Education at such time, in such manner, and 
containing such information as the Sec- 
retary of Education may require. 

(c) FEDERAL SHARE.—The Federal share of 
grants made under this section shall be not 
more than 50 percent. 
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(d) REPORT.—Each State receiving а grant 
under this section shall, on completion of 
the State Summit, prepare and submit to the 
Council a report describing— 

(1) the educational goals of the State, in- 
cluding changes or additions to the national 
goals; 

(2) a plan for meeting the goals and a time- 
table for carrying out the plan; and 

(3) a plan for evaluating the progress of the 
State in meeting the goals according to the 
timetable. 

SEC. 210. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out sections 202 
through 208 $2,000,000 for fiscal year 1992 and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1993 through 2001. 

(b) STATE SUMMITS.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated to carry out section 209 
$5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1992 and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fis- 
cal years 1993 through 2001. 

TITLE III—LITERACY 
SEC. 301. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the National 
Literacy Act of 1991”. 

SEC. 302. FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

(а) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) nearly 30,000,000 adults in the United 
States have serious problems with literacy 
(the ability to read, write, speak English, 
compute, and solve problems effectively); 

(2) literacy problems are intergenerational 
and closely associated with poverty and pose 
а major threat to the economic well-being of 
the United States; 

(3) present public and private literacy pro- 
grams reach only a small portion of the pop- 
ulation in need and often result in only mini- 
mal learning gains; 

(4) the prevention of illiteracy is essential 
to stem further growth in national illiteracy 
rates; 

(5) literacy programs generally lack ade- 
quate funding, adequate coordination with 
other literacy programs, and an adequate in- 
vestment in teacher training and tech- 
nology; 

(6) access to better information about the 
best practices in the literacy field and more 
research in order to provide better diag- 
nostic and instructional tools are essential 
for the improvement of literacy and employ- 
ability in the United States; 

(7) as many as 50,000,000 workers may have 
to be trained or retrained before the year 
2000 while the supply of unskilled workers is 
increasing and the demand for unskilled 
labor is decreasing; and 

(8) the Adult Education Act is the largest 
Federal program to provide direct literacy 
services in the United States and serves only 
10 percent of eligible participants, while all 
public and private literacy programs serve 
only about 19 percent of those who need help. 

(b) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this title 
to provide for a comprehensive effort to en- 
hance and strengthen the nation’s efforts to 
combat literacy to ensure that all Americans 
can become literate by the year 2000. 

SEC, 303. DEFINITION. 

For purposes of this title the term lit- 
eracy" means the ability to use printed and 
written information to function in society, 
to achieve one's goals, and to develop one's 
knowledge and potential. 

PART А--ІЛТЕНАСҮ: STRATEGIC PLAN- 

NING, RESEARCH, AND COORDINATION 
SEC. 311. INTERAGENCY TASK FORCE ON LIT- 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
an Interagency Task Force on Literacy (in 
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this section referred to as the “Task 
Force"). 

(b) COMPOSITION.—(1) The Task Force shall 
consist of— 

(A) the Secretary of Education; 

(B) the Secretary of Labor; 

(C) the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services; 

(D) the Director of the ACTION Agency; 
and 

(E) any other head of an agency that the 
President considers appropriate. 

(2) Each member shall be appointed for as 
long as such member serves as the head of 
the appropriate department or agency. 

(3) The President is requested to appoint 
the Chairperson of the Task Force from 
among its members to serve as Chairperson 
at the President's discretion. 

(c) QUORUM.—One more than 14 of the mem- 
bers of the Task Force shall constitute а 
quorum for the purpose of transmitting rec- 
ommendations and proposals to the Presi- 
dent, but a lesser number may meet for 
other purposes. 

(d) ABSENCES.—Any member of the Task 
Force who is unable to attend a meeting of 
the Task Force shall appoint an appropriate 
Assistant Secretary from the department of 
which the member is the Secretary, or in the 
case of an agency, the second-ranking offi- 
cial of such agency, to represent the member 
for that meeting. 

(e) DUTIES OF THE TASK FORCE.—The Task 
Force shall— 

(1) devise, coordinate, and monitor existing 
and other government initiatives to— 

(A) facilitate the elimination of illiteracy, 
and 

(B) integrate the resources of literacy pro- 
grams across various departments or agen- 
cies of the Federal Government; 

(2) solicit information and advice from rep- 
resentatives and experts with experience in 
literacy-related programs, including mem- 
bers of State and local governments, individ- 
uals from education, labor, and business, na- 
tional literacy organizations, State and local 
literacy organizations, volunteer organiza- 
tions, service providers, and community- 
based organizations; 

(3) ensure that appropriate Federal agen- 
cies set specific objectives and strategies for 
meeting the goals of this title and measure 
the progress of such agencies in meeting 
such goals; 

(4) review and make recommendations re- 
garding ways to achieve uniformity among 
reporting requirements, the development of 
performance measures, and the development 
of standards for program effectiveness for 
literacy-related Federal programs; 

(5) advise the Director of the National In- 
stitute for Literacy established pursuant to 
section 313 on the activities of the Task 
Force; and 

(6) issue а biennial report to Congress on 
the progress made by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Nation toward enhancing the 
literacy skills of its people, including rec- 
ommendations for legislation required to im- 
prove and expand Federal literacy programs. 

(f) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—Each depart- 
ment and agency that participates in the 
Task Force shall contribute to the support of 
the Task Force. 

SEC. 312. LITERACY RELATED PROGRAMS IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

Section 202 of the Department of Edu- 
cation Organization Act (20 U.S.C. 3412) is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section at the end thereof: 

ch) The Assistant Secretary for Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, in addition to 
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performing such functions as the Secretary 
may prescribe, shall have responsibility for 
coordination of all literacy related programs 
and policy initiatives in the Department. 
The Assistant Secretary for Vocational and 
Adult Education shall— 

“(1) coordinate the staff resources and the 
assistance provided to the Task Force; 

“(2) assist in coordinating the related ac- 
tivities and programs of other Federal de- 
partments and agencies; and 

(3) assist the Secretary in carrying out 
the Secretary's responsibilities as a member 
of the Task Force.“. 


SEC. 313. NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LITERACY. 

(a) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to enhance the national effort to elimi- 
nate the current problem of illiteracy by the 
year 2000 by improving research, develop- 
ment and information dissemination through 
а national research center. 

(b) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) far too little is known about how to im- 
prove access to, and enhance the effective- 
ness of, adult literacy programs, assessment 
tools, and evaluation efforts; 

(2) there is no reliable nor central source of 
information about the existing knowledge 
base in the area of literacy; 

(3) a National Institute for Literacy would 
provide а national focal point for research, 
technical assistance and research dissemina- 
tion, policy analysis, and program evalua- 
tion in the area of literacy; and 

(4) such an Institute would facilitate а 
pooling of ideas and expertise across frag- 
mented programs and research efforts. 

(c) ESTABLISHMENT.—(1) There is estab- 
lished the National Institute for Literacy (in 
this section referred to as the Institute“). 
The Institute shall be administered under 
the terms of an interagency agreement en- 
tered into by the Secretary of Labor, the 
Secretary of Education, and the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services (in this section 
referred to as the “Interagency Group"). Тһе 
head of any other agency designated by the 
President may be involved in the operation 
of the Institute as fits the involvement of 
such agency in accomplishing the purposes 
of the Institute. The Secretary may include 
in the Institute any research and develop- 
ment center supported under section 
405(d)(4)(A)(ii) of the General Education Pro- 
visions Act and any other center, institute, 
or clearinghouse established within the De- 
partment of Education and the purpose of 
which is determined by the Secretary of Edu- 
cation to be related to the purpose of the In- 
stitute. 

(2) The Institute shall have offices separate 
from the offices of any agency or department 
involved in the operation of the Institute. 

(3) The Institute shall be administered by 
the Interagency Group, which shall seriously 
consider the recommendations of the Board 
described in subsection (f) in planning the 
goals of the Institute and in the implementa- 
tion of any programs to achieve such goals. 
The daily operations of the Institute shall be 
carried out by the Director. If the rec- 
ommendations of the Board are not followed, 
the Interagency Group shall provide à writ- 
ten explanation to the Board concerning ac- 
tions the Interagency Group has taken that 
includes the Interagency Group's reasons for 
not following the recommendations of the 
Board with respect to such actions. 

(d) DuTIES.—(1) The Institute is authorized, 
in order to improve and expand the system 
for delivery of literacy services, to— 

(A) conduct basic and applied research and 
demonstrations on literacy, including— 
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(i) how adults learn to read and write and 
acquire other skills; 

(ii) how the literacy skills of parents affect 
the ability of children to learn literacy 
skills; 

(111) the assessment of literacy skills and 
the development of instructional techniques; 

(iv) the best methods for assisting adults 
and families to acquire literacy skills, in- 
cluding the use of technology; 

(v) the special literacy needs of individuals 
with learning disabilities and individuals 
with limited English proficiency; 

(vi) how to effectively reach and teach the 
most educationally disadvantaged individ- 
uals; 

(vii) the use of technology and other stud- 
ies which will advance the literacy knowl- 
edge base, use and not duplicate the work of 
other research services, and build on such re- 
search efforts; and 

(viii) how to attract, train, and retrain 
professional and volunteer teachers of lit- 
eracy; 

(B) assist Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies in the development, implementation, 
and evaluation of policy with respect to lit- 
eracy by— 

(i) establishing a national data base with 
respect to— 

(I) literacy and basic skills programs (in- 
cluding programs in Federal departments, 
State agencies, and local agencies, and pro- 
grams that are privately supported through 
nonprofit entities and for profit entities); 

(II) assessment tools and outcome meas- 
ures; 

(III) the amount and quality of basic edu- 
cation provided in the workplace by busi- 
nesses and industries; and 

(IV) progress made toward the national lit- 
eracy goals described in section 102; and 

(ii) providing technical and policy assist- 
ance to government entities for the improve- 
ment of policy and programs relating to lit- 
eracy and developing model systems for im- 
plementing and coordinating Federal lit- 
eracy programs which can be replicated at 
the State and local level; 

(C) provide program assistance, training, 
and technical assistance for literacy pro- 
grams throughout the United States in order 
to improve the effectiveness of such pro- 
grams and to increase the number of such 
programs, which assistance and training 
shall— 

(i) be based on the best available research 
and knowledge; and 

(ii) be coordinated with activities con- 
ducted by— 

(I) regional educational laboratories sup- 
ported under section 405(d)(4)(A)(i) of the 
Genera] Education Provisions Act; 

(1) curriculum centers assisted under вес- 
tion 251(a)(8) of the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional and Applied Technology Education 
Act; and 

(II) other educational and training enti- 
ties that provide relevant technical assist- 
ance; 

(D) collect and disseminate information to 
Federal, State, and local entities with re- 
spect to literacy methods that show great 
promise (including effective methods of as- 
sessment, effective literacy programs, and 
other information obtained through research 
or practice relating to adult and family 
learning that would increase the capacity 
and quality of literacy programs in the Unit- 
ed States), using a variety of methods to en- 
sure that the best information is received by 
State and local providers of literacy serv- 
ices; 

(E) review and make recommendations 
regarding— 
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(i) ways to achieve uniformity among re- 
porting requirements; 

(ii) the development of performance meas- 
ures; and 

(iii) the development of standards for pro- 
gram effectiveness for literacy-related Fed- 
eral programs; and 

(F) provide a toll-free long-distance tele- 
phone line for literacy providers and volun- 
teers. 

(2) The Institute may enter into contracts 
or cooperative agreements with, or make 
grants to, individuals, public or private non- 
profit institutions, agencies, organizations, 
or consortia of such institutions, agencies, 
or organizations to carry out the activities 
of the Institute. Such grants, contracts, or 
agreements shall be subject to the laws and 
regulations that generally apply to grants, 
contracts, or agreements entered into by 
Federal agencies. 

(e) LITERACY LEADERSHIP.—(1) The Insti- 
tute is, in consultation with the Board, au- 
thorized to award fellowships, with such sti- 
pends and allowances that the Director con- 
siders necessary, to outstanding individuals 
pursuing careers in adult education or lit- 
eracy instruction, management, research, or 
innovation in adult education or literacy. 

(2) Fellowships awarded under this sub- 
section shal] be used, under the auspices of 
the Institute, to engage in research, edu- 
cation, training, technical assistance, or 
other activities to advance the field of adult 
education or literacy, including the training 
of volunteer literacy providers at the na- 
tional, State, or local level. 

(3) Individuals receiving fellowships pursu- 
ant to this subsection shall be known as 
"Literacy Leader Fellows". 

(f) NATIONAL INSTITUTE BOARD.—(1) There 
is established the National Institute Board 
(in this section referred to as the Board“) 
which shall consist of 10 individuals ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate from individuals who 
аге not otherwise officers or employees of 
the Federal Government and who are chosen 
from recommendations made to the Presi- 
dent by representatives of— 

(A) literacy organizations and providers of 
literacy services, including— 

(i) providers of literacy services receiving 
assistance under the Adult Education Act; 
and 

(ii) nonprofit providers of literacy services; 

(B) businesses that have demonstrated in- 
terest in literacy programs; 

(C) literacy students; 

(D) experts in the area of literacy research; 

(E) State and local governments; and 

(F) organized labor. 

(2) The Board shall— 

(A) make recommendations concerning the 
appointment of the Director and staff of the 
Institute; 

(B) provide independent advice on the oper- 
ation of the Institute; and 

(C) receive reports from the Interagency 
Group and the Director. 

(3) The Interagency Group may carry out 
the duties of the Board until the expiration 
of the 180-day period beginning on the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(4) Except as otherwise provided, the Board 
established by this subsection shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Federal Advi- 
sory Committee Act. 

(5ХА) Each member of the Board shall be 
appointed for a term of 3 years. Any such 
member may be appointed for not more than 
2 consecutive terms. 

(B) Any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy occurring before the expiration of the 
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term for which the member’s predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed only for the 
remainder of that term. A member may 
serve after the expiration of that member's 
term until а successor has taken office. A va- 
cancy in the Board shall be filled in the man- 
ner in which the original appointment was 
made. A vacancy in the Board shall not af- 
fect the powers of the Board. 

(6) A majority of the members of the Board 
shall constitute а quorum but а lesser num- 
ber may hold hearings. Any recommendation 
may be passed only by a majority of its 
members present. 

(7) The Chairperson and Vice Chairperson 
of the Board shall be elected by the mem- 
bers. The term of office of the Chairperson 
and Vice Chairperson shall be 2 years. 

(8) The Board shall meet at the call of the 
Chairperson or a majority of its members. 

(g) GiFTS, BEQUESTS, AND DEVISES.—The In- 
stitute and the Board may accept (but not 
solicit), use, and dispose of gifts, bequests, or 
devises of services or property, both real and 
personal, for the purpose of aiding or facili- 
tating the work of the Institute or the 
Board, respectively. Gifts, bequests, or de- 
vises of money and proceeds from sales of 
other property received as gifts, bequests, or 
devises shall be deposited in the Treasury 
and shall be available for disbursement upon 
order of the Institute or the Board, respec- 
tively. 

(h) МАП,8.--Тһе Board and the Institute 
may use the United States mails in the same 
manner and under the same conditions as 
other departments and agencies of the Unit- 
ed States. 

(1) STAFF.—The Interagency Group, after 
considering recommendations made by the 
Board, shall appoint and fix the pay of a Di- 
rector. 

(j) APPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN CIVIL SERVICE 
Laws.—The Director and staff of the Insti- 
tute may be appointed without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 
erning appointments in the competitive 
service, and may be paid without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
ІП of chapter 53 of that title relating to clas- 
sification and General Schedule pay rates, 
except that an individual so appointed may 
not receive pay in excess of the annual rate 
of basic pay payable for GS-18 of the General 
Schedule. 

(К) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Board 
and the Institute may procure temporary 
and intermittent services under section 
3109(b) of title 5, United States Code. 

(1) REPORT.—In the first 2 years in which 
the Institute receives assistance under this 
section, the Institute shall submit an annual 
report to Congress. In succeeding years, the 
Institute shall submit biennial reports to the 
Congress. Each report submitted under this 
subsection shall include— 

(1) а comprehensive and detailed descrip- 
tion of the Institute's operations, activities, 
financial condition, and accomplishments in 
the field of literacy for such fiscal year; 

(2) a description of how plans for the oper- 
ation of the Institute for the succeeding fis- 
cal year will facilitate achievement of the 
goals of the Institute and the goals of the lit- 
eracy programs within the Department of 
Education, the Department of Labor, and the 
Department of Health and Human Services; 
and 

(3) any additional, minority, or dissenting 
views submitted by members of the Board. 

(m) NONDUPLICATION.—The Institute shall 
not duplicate any functions carried out by 
the Secretary of Education pursuant to sec- 
tion 384(a) of the Adult Education Act. This 
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subsection shall not be construed to prohibit 
the Secretary of Education from delegating 
such functions to the Institute. 

(n) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—(1) 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of this section 
$10,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1992, 
1993, 1994, and 1995. 

(2) Any amounts appropriated to the Sec- 
retary of Education, the Secretary of Labor, 
the Secretary of Health and Human Services, 
or any other department that participates in 
the Institute for purposes that the Institute 
is authorized to perform under this section 
may be provided to the Institute for such 
purposes. 

SEC. 314. STATE LITERACY RESOURCE CENTERS. 

(a) GRANTS FOR STATE LITERACY RESOURCE 
CENTERS.—Subpart 6 of part B of the Adult 
Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1208 et seq.) is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new section 354: 

*SEC. 354. STATE LITERACY RESOURCE CENTERS. 

“(а) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this 
section to assist State and local public and 
private nonprofit efforts to eliminate illit- 
eracy through а new program of State lit- 
eracy resource center grants to— 

“(1) stimulate the coordination of literacy 
services, 

“(2) enhance the capacity of State and 
local organizations to provide literacy serv- 
ices, and 

“(8) serve as a reciprocal link between the 
National Institute for Literacy and service 
providers for the purpose of sharing informa- 
tion, data, research, and expertise and lit- 
eracy resources. 

“(b) ESTABLISHMENT.—From amounts ap- 
propriated pursuant to subsection (k), the 
Secretary is authorized to make grants for 
purposes of establishing a network of State 
or regional adult literacy resource centers. 

“(с) ALLOTMENT.—(1) From sums available 
for purposes of making grants under this sec- 
tion for any fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
allot to each State having an approved appli- 
cation under subsection (k) an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such sums as the 
amount allotted to such State under section 
313(b) for the purpose of making grants under 
section 321 bears to the aggregate amount al- 
lotted to all States under such section for 
such purpose. 

*(2) Each State shall contract on a com- 
petitive basis with the State or local edu- 
cational agencies, a State office on literacy, 
& volunteer organization, a community- 
based organization, institution of higher 
education, or another nonprofit entity to op- 
erate a State literacy resource center. If the 
State educational agency does not operate 
the center, the State educational agency 
shall be provided the opportunity to com- 
ment on the selection of the entity selected 
to operate the center. 

*(d) USE оғ FUNDS.—Funds provided under 
subsection (c)(1) to carry out this section 
shall be used to carry out activities to— 

*(1) upgrade and promote the diffusion and 
adoption of state-of-the-art teaching meth- 
ods, technologies and program evaluations; 

*(2) develop innovative approaches to the 
coordination of literacy services within and 
among States and with the Federal Govern- 
ment and assist in coordinating the delivery 
of such services by public and private agen- 
cies; 

“(8) encourage government and industry 
partnerships, including partnerships among 
small business, private nonprofit organiza- 
tions, and community-based organizations; 

“(4) encourage innovation and experimen- 
tation in literacy activities that will en- 
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hance the delivery of literacy services and 
address emerging problems; 

“(5) provide technical and policy assist- 
ance to State and local governments and 
service providers to improve literacy policy 
and programs and access to such programs; 

“(6) provide training and technical assist- 
ance to literacy instructors in reading in- 
struction and in— 

“(А) selecting and making the most effec- 
tive use of state-of-the-art methodologies, 
instructional materials, and technologies 
such as— 

(i) computer assisted instruction; 

ii) video tapes; 

(Iii) interactive systems; and 

(iv) data link systems; or 

“(В) assessing learning style and screening 
for learning disabilities, and providing indi- 
vidualized remedial reading instruction; or 

“(7) encourage and facilitate the training 
of full-time professional adult educators. 

*(e) ALTERNATIVE USES OF EQUIPMENT.— 
Equipment purchases pursuant to this sec- 
tion, when not being used to carry out the 
provisions of this section, may be used for 
other instructional purposes if— 

“(1) the acquisition of the equipment was 
reasonable and necessary for the purpose of 
conducting a properly designed project or ac- 
tivity under this section; 

*(2) the equipment is used after regular 
program hours or on weekends; and 

“(8) such other use is— 

“(А) incidental to the use of that equip- 
ment under this section; 

B) does not interfere with the use of that 
equipment under this section; and 

“(С) does not add to the cost of using that 
equipment under this section. 

“(Г) LIMITATION.—Not more than 10 percent 
of any grant received under this section shall 
be used to purchase computer hardware or 
software. 

"(g) SPECIAL RULE.—(1) Each State receiv- 
ing funds pursuant to this section may use 
not more than 5 percent of such funds to es- 
tablish a State advisory council on adult 
education and literacy (in this section re- 
ferred to as the 'State council') pursuant to 
the provisions of section 332. 

“(2) Each State receiving funds pursuant 
to this section may use such funds to support 
an established State council to the extent 
that such State council meets the require- 
ments of section 332. 

"(3) Each State receiving funds pursuant 
to this paragraph to establish or support a 
State council pursuant to the provisions of 
section 332 shall provide matching funds on а 
dollar-for-dollar basis. 

“(һ) APPLICATIONS.—Each State or group of 
States, as appropriate, that desires to re- 
ceive a grant under this section on a regional 
level, a State level, or both shall submit to 
the Secretary an application that has been 
reviewed and commented on by the State 
council, where appropriate, and that de- 
всгірев how the State or group of States 
will— 

"(1) develop a literacy resource center or 
expand an existing literacy resource center; 

“(2) provide services and activities with 
the assistance provided under this section; 

“(8) assure access to services of the center 
for the maximum participation of all public 
and private programs and organizations pro- 
viding or seeking to provide basic skills in- 
struction, including local educational agen- 
cies, agencies responsible for corrections 
education, service delivery areas under the 
Job Training Partnership Act, welfare agen- 
cies, labor organizations, businesses, volun- 
teer groups, and community-based organiza- 
tions; 
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“(4) address the measurable goals for im- 
proving literacy levels as set forth in the 
plan submitted pursuant to section 342; and 

“(5) develop procedures for the coordina- 
tion of literacy activities for statewide and 
local literacy efforts conducted by public 
and private organizations, and for enhancing 
the systems of service delivery. 

"(1) PAYMENTS; FEDERAL SHARE.—(1) The 
Secretary shall pay to each State having an 
application approved pursuant to subsection 
(h) the Federal share of the cost of the ac- 
tivities described in the application. 

“(2) The Federal share— 

"(A) for each of the first 2 fiscal years in 
which the State receives funds under this 
section shall not exceed 80 percent; 

B) for each of the third and fourth fiscal 
years in which the State receives funds 
under this section shall not exceed 70 per- 
cent; and 

“(С) for the fifth and each succeeding fiscal 
year in which the State receives funds under 
this section shall not exceed 60 percent. 

“(8) The non-Federal share of payments 
under this section may be in cash or in kind, 
fairly evaluated, including plant, equipment, 
or services. 

“()) REGIONAL CENTERS.—(1) A group of 
States may enter into an interstate agree- 
ment to develop and operate а regional adult 
literacy resource center if the States deter- 
mine that a regional approach is more appro- 
priate for their situation. 

"(2 Any State that receives assistance 
under this section as part of a regional cen- 
ter shall only be required to provide under 
subsection (i) 50 percent of the funds such 
State would otherwise be required to provide 
under such subsection. 

“(8) In any fiscal year in which the amount 
& State will receive under this section is less 
than $100,000, the Secretary may designate 
that State to receive assistance under this 
section as part of a regional center. 

“(4) The provisions of paragraph (3) shall 
not apply to any State which can dem- 
onstrate to the Secretary that the total 
amount of Federal, State, local and private 
funds expended to carry out the purposes of 
this section equals or exceeds $100,000. 

“(5) In any fiscal year in which paragraph 
(2) applies, the Secretary may allow certain 
States that receive assistance as part of a re- 
gional center to reserve а portion of such as- 
sistance for State literacy services pursuant 
to this section. 

“(k) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of this section 
$25,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1992, 
and 1993, and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1994 and 1995.”, 

PART B—WORKFORCE LITERACY 
SEC. 321. NATIONAL WORKFORCE LITERACY AS- 
SISTANCE COLLABORATIVE. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
in the Department of Labor a National 
Workforce Literacy Assistance Collaborative 
(in this subsection referred to as the ''Col- 
laborative") to improve the basic skills of 
individuals, especially those individuals who 
are marginally employed or unemployed 
with low basic skills and limited opportunity 
for long-term employment and advancement, 
by assisting small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses, business associations that represent 
small and medium-sized businesses, and 
labor organizations to develop and ітріе- 
ment literacy programs tailored to the needs 
of the workforce. 

(b) FUNCTIONS.—The Collaborative shall— 

(1) develop and implement a plan for pro- 
viding small and medium-sized businesses 
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with the technical assistance required to ad- 
dress the literacy needs of their workforce; 

(2) monitor the development of workforce 
literacy training programs and identify best 
practices and successful small and medium- 
sized business program models; 

(3) inform businesses and unions of re- 
search findings and best practices regarding 
exemplary curricula, instructional tech- 
niques, training models, and the use of tech- 
nology аза training tool in the workplace; 

(4) provide technical assistance to help 
businesses assess individual worker literacy 
skill needs, implement workforce literacy 
training programs, and evaluate training 
program effectiveness; 

(5) promote cooperation and coordination 
among State and local agencies and the pri- 
vate sector to obtain maximum uses of exist- 
ing literacy and basic skills training re- 
Sources; 

(6) conduct regional and State small busi- 
ness workforce literacy meetings to increase 
program effectiveness and accountability; 

(7) establish cooperative arrangements 
with the National Institute for Literacy and 
other centers involved in literacy and basic 
Skills research and development activities; 
and 

(8) prepare and produce written and video 
materials necessary to support technical as- 
sistance and information dissemination ef- 
forts. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated for 
purposes of carrying out this section 
$5,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1992, 
1993, 1994, and 1995. 

SEC. 322. GRANTS FOR NATIONAL WORKFORCE 
LITERACY STRATEGIES, 

Section 371 of the Adult Education Act (20 
U.S.C. 1211) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (а)- 

(A) in paragraph (1) by inserting “, in соп- 
sultation with the Secretary of Labor and 
the Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration," after Secretary“; 

(B) in subparagraph (В) of paragraph (2)— 

(i) by striking "and" and inserting a 
comma; and 

(ii) by inserting after agencies“ the sec- 
ond place such term appears the following: 
*and any other entity described in paragraph 
(1) that receives а grant under this sub- 
section"; and 

(C) by inserting the following new para- 
graphs at the end: 

“(5) Іп awarding grants under thís section, 
the Secretary shall give priority to applica- 
tions from partnerships which include small 
businesses. 

*(6) The Secretary is authorized to award 
grants under this section for a period not to 
exceed 3 years.“; 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(А) in paragraph (1) by striking sub- 
section (c)" and inserting ‘‘subsection (e)“; 

(B) in subparagraph (B) of paragraph (2)— 

(i) by striking "and" and inserting a 
comma; and 

(ii) by inserting after agencies“ the sec- 
ond place such term appears the following: 
“апа any other entity described in paragraph 
(1) that receives a grant under this sub- 
section"; 

(3) by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (e); 

(4) by inserting after subsection (b) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(с) GRANTS FOR NATIONAL WORKFORCE LIT- 
ERACY STRATEGIES.—(1) Whenever in any fis- 
cal year, appropriations under subsection (e) 
аге equal to or exceed $25,000,000, the Sec- 
retary shall reserve not more than $5,000,000 
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to establish a program of grants to facilitate 
the design and implementation of national 
Strategies to assist small and medium-sized 
businesses and unions to effectively provide 
literacy and basic skills training to workers. 

*(2) Grants awarded under this subsection 
shall provide funds to establish large-scale 
national strategies in workforce literacy, 
which may include the following activities: 

"(A) Basic skills training that is cost-ef- 
fective and needed by employees and re- 
quired by their employers to establish a 
trainable workforce which can take advan- 
tage of further job specific training and ad- 
vance the productivity of the labor force on 
an individual, industry, or national level. 

B) Specific program offerings, which may 
include— 

“(i) English as a second language instruc- 
tion; 

(ii) communications skill building; 

(Iii) reading and writing skill building; 
and 

“(іу) computation and problem solving. 

*(C) Appropriate assessments of individual 
worker's literacy and basic skills needs and 
appropriate assessments of the skill levels 
required by business. 

D) Cooperative arrangements with other 
organizations involved in providing literacy 
and basic skills training, including adult 
education, vocational education, community 
and junior colleges, community-based orga- 
nizations, State level agencies, and private 
industry councils. 

“(Е) The establishment as appropriate of 
technology-based learning environments, 
such as computer-based learning centers. 

*(3) To receive a grant under this sub- 
section, а proposal shall be submitted to the 
Secretary by partnerships described in sub- 
section (а)(1), containing a plan specifying a 
strategy for designing and implementing 
workforce literacy and basic skills training 
for workers, and justifying the national, 
statewide, or industry-wide importance of 
this strategy. The proposal shall include— 

“(А) a demonstration of need for literacy 
and basic skills training; 

“(В)а description of the business or indus- 
try for which the strategy is to be estab- 
lished; 

“(С) a statement of specific, measurable 
goals and participant outcomes; 

"(D) a strategy for achieving the goals, in- 
cluding a description of the process to iden- 
tify literacy and basic skills required by em- 
ployers and the skills of individual workers, 
and a description of the specific services to 
be provided; and 

"(E) a description of the costs of the ac- 
tivities to be undertaken. 

“(4) The Secretary shall develop a formal 
process for the submission of proposals and 
publish an announcement with respect to 
that process and the availability of funds in 
the Federal Register. 

“(5) Grants under this subsection may be 
used to fund 70 percent of the cost of pro- 
grams which meet the requirements of this 
subsection. 

“(6) The Secretary shall give priority to 
grant proposals described in paragraph 
(2/0). 

“(7) Тһе Secretary may take into account 
geographic considerations (such as rural and 
urban) and national distribution, when 
awarding grants under paragraph (3) of this 
subsection. 

“(8) The Secretary shall award annually, 
from amounts available under paragraph (1), 
no more than 10 grants of not less than 
$500,000 each. 

*(d) EVALUATION.—The Secretary shall re- 
serve not more than 2 percent of any amount 
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appropriated under this section for the pur- 
pose of carrying out an independent evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of programs assisted 
under this section in improving the literacy 
апа basic skills of workers and the produc- 
tivity of employees, including potential for 
the replicability or adaption of such pro- 
grams.“; and 

(5) in subsection (e) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (3)) by striking paragraph (1) and 
inserting the following: 

“(1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $60,000,000 for fiscal year 1992 and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1993, 1994 and 1995 to carry 
out the provisions of this section.“. 

PART C—INVESTMENT IN LITERACY 
SEC. 331. AMENDMENTS TO THE ADULT EDU- 

CATION ACT. 

(а) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 313 of the Adult Education Act (20 
U.S.C. 1201b) is amended in subsection (a) by 
striking “апа such sums" and all that fol- 
lows through “1993” and inserting the follow- 
ing: „such sums as may be necessary for fis- 
cal year 1991, $280,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1992 and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1993, 1994 and 1995”. 

(b) USE ОЕ FUNDS.—Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 322 of the Adult Education Act (20 
U.S.C. 1203b(b)) is amended— 

(1) by amending paragraph (1) to read as 
follows: 

"(1) Grants to States under this subpart 
shall be used in accordance with State plans 
(and amendments thereto) approved under 
sections 341 and 351, to pay the Federal share 
of the cost of the establishment or expansion 
of adult education programs to be carried 
out by local educational agencies, agencies 
responsible for corrections education, com- 
munity-based organizations, public or pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies, postsecondary edu- 
cational institutions, and other institutions 
that have the ability to provide literacy 
services to adults and families. Each State 
educational agency receiving financial as- 
sistance under this subpart shall assure di- 
rect and equitable access to Federal funds to 
local educational agencies, public or private 
nonprofit agencies, community-based organi- 
zations, agencies responsible for corrections 
education, postsecondary educational insti- 
tutions, and institutions which serve educa- 
tionally disadvantaged adults. In determin- 
ing which programs shall receive assistance 
under this paragraph, the State shall 
consider— 

“(А) the past effectiveness of applicants іп 
providing effective services (especially with 
respect to recruitment and retention of edu- 
cationally disadvantaged adults and the 
learning gains demonstrated by such adults); 

„(B) the degree to which the applicant will 
coordinate and utilize other literacy and so- 
cial services available in the community; 
and 

“(С) the commitment of the applicant to 
serve individuals in the community that are 
most in need of literacy services.“; 

(2) in paragraph (3)— 

(A) by striking the first sentence; and 

(B) by inserting after '"sources;" the fol- 
lowing: the projected goals of the applicant 
with respect to participant recruitment, re- 
tention, and successful completion of the lit- 
eracy program"; 

(3) in paragraph (4)- 

(A) by striking “(А)”; 

(B) by inserting after adults“ the follow- 
ing: „ particularly in areas with a high pro- 
portion of adults who do not have a certifi- 
cate of graduation from a school providing 
secondary education or its equivalent.“ and 
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(C) by striking subparagraph (B); 

(4) by redesignating paragraphs (3) and (4) 
(as amended by paragraphs (2) and (3) of this 
subsection) as paragraphs (4) and (5), respec- 
tively; and 

(5) by inserting after paragraph (2) the fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)(A) Grants to States provided under 
this section shall also be used for competi- 
tive 2-year grants to public housing authori- 
ties for literacy programs and related activi- 
ties. Any grant provided under the preceding 
sentence shall be referred to as a 'Gateway 
Grant’. 

“(В) The Secretary shall, not less often 
than every 2 years, evaluate any grants 
made under this paragraph and report the re- 
sults of such evaluation to the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources of the Senate. 

(c) STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL.—(1) The 
heading to section 332 of the Adult Edu- 
cation Act is amended by inserting “апа lit- 
егасу” before the period. 

(2) Section 332 of the Adult Education Act 
(20 U.S.C. 1205а) is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence of subsection (a)(1) 
by striking adult education, appointed by 
the Governor" and inserting adult edu- 
cation and literacy, appointed by, and re- 
sponsible to, the Governor”; 

(B) in the second sentence of subsection 
(аХ1) by striking all beginning with con- 
sist" through the end period and inserting 
“consists of— 

“(i) representatives of public education; 

(Ii) representatives of public and private 
sector employment; 

iii) representatives of recognized State 
labor organizations; 

(iv) representatives of private, voluntary, 
and community-based literacy organiza- 
tions; 

"(v) the chief administrative officer of a 
State, or the designee of such individual; and 

(vi) representatives of each of the follow- 
ing State agencies: 

“(1) the State educational agency; 

(II) the State job training agency; 

“(IID the State human services agency; 

(IV) the State public assistance agency; 

VJ) the State library program; and 

"(VI) the State economic development 

agency. 
The council shall also include officers of the 
State government whose agencies provide 
funding for literacy services or who may be 
designated by the Governor or the Chair- 
person of the council to serve whenever mat- 
ters within the jurisdiction of the agency 
headed by such an officer are to be consid- 
ered by the council. The council shall also 
include classroom teachers who have dem- 
onstrated outstanding results in teaching 
children or adults to геай.”; 

(C) by striking the first sentence of sub- 
section (d) and inserting “Опе member more 
than one-half of the members on the council 
shall constitute a quorum for the purpose of 
transmitting recommendations апа propos- 
als to the Governor, but a lesser number of 
members may constitute a quorum for the 
other purposes.“; 

(D) in subsection (d) by inserting the fol- 
lowing new sentence after the first sentence: 
"The State advisory council shall meet at 
least 4 times each year.“; and 

(E) in subsection ( 

(i) by amending paragraph (1) to read as 
follows: 

“(1) meet with the State agencies respon- 
sible for literacy training to advise on the 
development of а State plan for literacy and 
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for adult education that fulfills the literacy 
апа adult education needs of the State, espe- 
cially with respect to the needs of the labor 
market, economic development goals, and 
the needs of the individuals in the State:“: 

(ii) by amending paragraph (2) to read as 
follows: 

"(2) advise the Governor, the State edu- 
cational agency, and other State agencies 
concerning— 

“(А) the development and implementation 
of measurable State literacy and adult edu- 
cation goals consistent with section 342, es- 
pecially with respect to— 

"(i) improving levels of literacy in the 
State so that all appropriate State agencies 
have specific objectives and strategies for 
such goals in a comprehensive approach; 

“(ii) improving literacy programs in the 
State; and 

(111) fulfilling the long-term literacy goals 
of the State; 

“(В) the coordination and monitoring of 
State literacy training programs in order to 
progress toward the long-term literacy goals 
of the State; 

*(C) the improvement of the quality of lit- 
eracy programs in the State by supporting 
integration of services, staff training, and 
technology-based learning along with the in- 
tegration of resources of literacy programs 
across various agencies of State government; 
and 

"(D) private sector initiatives that would 
improve adult education programs and lit- 
eracy programs, especially through public- 
private partnerships;"’; 

(iii) by redesignating paragraph (3) as para- 
graph (7); and 

(iv) by inserting after paragraph (2) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(3) review and comment on the plan sub- 
mitted pursuant to section 354(h) and submit 
such comments to the Secretary; 

“(4) track progress on meeting the goals 
and objectives set forth in paragraph (2); 

“(5) recommend model systems for imple- 
menting and coordinating State literacy pro- 
grams for replication at the local level; and 

"(6) developing reporting requirements, 
standards for outcomes, performance meas- 
ures, and program effectiveness in State pro- 
grams, that are consistent with those pro- 
posed by the Interagency Task Force on Lit- 
eracy established by section 111 of the Na- 
tional Literacy Act of 1991.“ 

(d) STATE PLAN.—Subsection (с) of section 
342 of the Adult Education Act (20 U.S.C. 
1206a) is amended— 

(1) by amending paragraph (1) to read as 
follows: 

“(1) describe and provide for the fulfill- 
ment of the literacy needs of individuals in 
the State:“; 

(2) by striking paragraph (9): 

(3) by redesignating paragraphs (2) through 
(8) ав paragraphs (3) through (9), геврес- 
tively; 

(4) by inserting after paragraph (1) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(2) set forth measurable goals for improv- 
ing literacy levels, retention in literacy pro- 
grams, and long-term learning gains of indi- 
viduals in the State and describe a com- 
prehensive approach for achieving such 
goals, including the expected outcomes of 
programs, services, and activities during the 
4-year period;''; 

(5) in paragraph (4) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (3) of this section)— 

(A) by striking the use of" and inserting 
“coordination by“; 

(B) by striking other than" and inserting 
including“; and 
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(C) by striking such ав”; 

(6) in paragraph (9) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (3) of this section), by inserting 
before the semicolon the following: “апа the 
progress the State has made toward achiev- 
ing the goals set forth in each State plan 
subsequent to the initial State plan"; 

(7) by striking “апа” at the end of para- 
graph (12); 

(8) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (13) and inserting a semicolon; and 

(9) by 50056 at the end the following new 

phs: 

“(14) report the amount of administrative 
funds spent on program improvements; and 

“(15) contain assurances that financial as- 
sistance provided pursuant to this title shall 
be used to assist and expand existing pro- 
grams, and to develop new programs for 
adults whose lack of basic skills— 

“(А) renders such adults unemployable; 

B) keeps employed or unemployed adults 
from functioning independently in society; 
and 

"(C) severely reduces the ability of such 
adults to positively affect the literacy of 
their children.". 

(e) EVALUATION.—Section 352 of the Adult 
Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1207а) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting before the 
semicolon the following: , including— 

“(А) the number and percentage of local 
educational agencies, community-based or- 
ganizations, volunteer groups, and other or- 
ganizations that are grant recipients; and 

B) the amount each such grant recipient 
receives under this Act”; 

(2) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by striking before the end" and all 
that follows through shall consider“ and in- 
serting the following: ‘‘evaluate 15 percent of 
the grant recipients each year so that at the 
end of such period 60 percent of grant recipi- 
ents shall have been evaluated once and such 
evaluations shall consider, at a minimum—''; 

(B) by redesignating subparagraphs (A) 
through (D) as subparagraphs (B) through 
(E), respectively; 

(C) by inserting before subparagraph (B) 
(as redesignated by subparagraph (B) of this 

ph) the following: 

*(A) the projected goals of the grant recip- 
ient as described in its application under sec- 
tion 322(a)(3);"*; 

(D) by amending subparagraph (D) (as re- 
designated by subparagraph (B) of this para- 
graph) to read as follows: 

D) the success of the grant recipient іп 
recruiting, retaining, and assisting partici- 
pants in reaching desired literacy goals and 
obtaining subsequent work experience; and"; 
and 

(E) by striking “апа” at the end; 

(3) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting “; and"; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following: 

“(4) biennially submit a report to the 
Interagency Task Force on Literacy estab- 
lished by section 311 of the National Literacy 
Act of 1991 describing— 

*(A) how the State will or has met the lit- 
eracy goals established in its State plan; and 

(B) progress being made in reaching its 
literacy goals, coordination of workplace lit- 
eracy services, and building a high quality 
delivery system for adult literacy рго- 

. 

(f) TEACHER TRAINING.—(1) Section 353 of 
the Adult Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1208) is 
amended by— 

(A) striking *and" at the end of subsection 
(a)(1)(B); 

(B) striking the period at the end of sub- 
section (a)(2) and inserting a semicolon and 
“and”; and 
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(С) inserting аб the end of subsection (a) 
the following: 

*(3) training professional teachers, volun- 
teers, and administrators, with particular 
emphasis on training— 

“(А) full-time professional adult educators; 

B) minority adult educators; 

“(С) educators of adults with limited Eng- 
lish proficiency; and 

„D) teachers to recognize and more effec- 
tively serve illiterate individuals with learn- 
ing disabilities, and with а reading ability 
below the fifth grade level.“. 

(2) Section 353 of the Adult Education Act 
(20 U.S.C. 1208), as amended by paragraph (1) 
of this subsection, is further amended— 

(A) in subsection (a) by striking 10“ and 
inserting “15”; and 

(B) by amending subsection (b) to read as 
follows: 

*(b) SPECIAL RULE.—At least 25 of the 15 
percent reserved pursuant to subsection (a) 
shall be used to carry out the provisions of 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsection (а).”. 
SEC. 332. TARGETED ASSISTANCE. 

Section 1531(b) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2941) 
is amended by— 

(1) redesignating paragraphs (5) and (6) as 
paragraphs (6) and (7), respectively; and 

(2) inserting the following new paragraph 
(5) after paragraph (4): 

*(5) programs of training to enhance the 
ability of teachers and school counselors to 
identify, particularly in the early grades, 
students with reading and related problems 
which place such students at risk for illit- 
eracy in their adult years;". 

SEC. 333. AMENDMENTS TO THE EVEN START 


(а) AMENDMENT TO PART HEADING.—The 
heading for part B of chapter 1 of title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2741 et seq.) is amended 
to read as follows: 

"PART B—EVEN START FAMILY LITERACY 
PROGRAM". 


(b) STATE GRANT PROGRAM.—Section 1052 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2742) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by striking local 
educational agencies or consortia of such 
agencies" and inserting “eligible entities”; 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(А) by inserting “(1)” before “Іп”; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2) In any fiscal year in which this sub- 
section applies, no State shall award a grant 
under this part for an amount less than 
$15,000. 

"(3) Іп any year in which this subsection 
applies, each State that receives а grant 
under this part may use not more than 5 per- 
cent of assistance provided under the grant 
for costs of— 

“(А) administration; and 

“(В) the provision of technical assistance 
for program improvement and replication to 
eligible entities that receive grants under 
this part, which assistance may be provided 
through grant or contract,''; 

(3) by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (d); : 

(4) by inserting immediately after sub- 
section (b) the following new subsection: 

“(с) RESERVATION.—From amounts аррго- 
priated for purposes of carrying out this 
part, the Secretary may reserve an amount 
equal to not more than 2 percent of such 
amounts or the amount reserved for such 
purposes in the fiscal year 1991, whichever is 
greater, for purposes of— 

“(1) carrying out the evaluation required 
by section 1058; and 
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“(2) providing technical assistance for pro- 
gram improvement and replication to eligi- 
ble entities that receive grants under this 
part, which may be provided through grant 
or contract.“ and 

(5) by amending subsection (d) (as redesig- 
nated by paragraph (3)) to read as follows: 

“(4) DEFINITIONS.—For the purpose of this 


part: 

**(1) The term ‘eligible entity’ means— 

“(А) a local educational agency applying 
in collaboration with a community-based or- 
ganization, public agency, institution of 
higher education, or other nonprofit organi- 
zation; or 

“(В) a community-based organization, or 
other nonprofit organization of dem- 
onstrated quality applying in collaboration 
with a local educational agency. 

“(2) The terms ‘Indian tribe’ and ‘tribal or- 
ganization’ have the respective meanings 
given such terms in section 4 of the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education Assist- 
ance Act. 

“(8) The term ‘State’ includes each of the 
50 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Бісо.”. 

(c) ALLOCATION.—Section 1053 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2743) is amended by amending 
subsection (a) to read as follows: 

“(а) RESERVATION FOR MIGRANT PROGRAMS 
AND TERRITORIES.—(1) In each fiscal year іп 
which section 1052(a) applies, the Secretary 
shall first reserve for programs consistent 
with the purpose of this part— 

“(А) for migrant children, an amount equal 
to 3 percent of the amount appropriated for 
purposes of carrying out this part, which 
programs shall be conducted through the Of- 
fice of Migrant Education; and 

"(B) for allocations to Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, and 
Palau (until the Compact of Free Аввосіа- 
tion with Palau takes effect pursuant to sec- 
tion 101(а) of Public Law 99-658), and to In- 
dian tribes and tribal organizations, an 
amount comparable to their relative need. 

*(2) In each fiscal year in which section 
1052(b) applies, the Secretary shall first re- 
serve for programs consistent with the pur- 
pose of this part, an amount equal to 5 per- 
cent of the amount appropriated for purposes 
of carrying out this part, of which— 

"(A) amounts shall be allocated for pro- 
grams for migrant children, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, and 
Palau (until the Compact of Free Associa- 
tion with Palau takes effect pursuant to sec- 
tion 101(a) of Public Law 99-658), and Indian 
tribes and tribal organizations, according to 
their relative need; and 

B) іп no case shall the amount reserved 
for programs for migrant children be less 
than the amount reserved for such programs 
in the preceding fiscal уеаг.”. 

(d) FEDERAL SHARE LIMITATION.—Section 
1054 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2744) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by striking local 
educational agencies" and all that follows 
through “nonprofit organizations," and in- 
serting “ал eligible entity“; 

(2) in paragraph (2) of subsection (b), by in- 
serting after “counseling,” the following: 
“other developmental and support services.“: 
and 

(3) in subsection (c)— 

(A) by redesignating paragraphs (1) 
through (4) as subparagraphs (A) through 
(D), respectively, and by moving such sub- 
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paragraphs 2 ems to the right so that they 
are indented 6 ems from the left margin; 

(B) by striking “(с) FEDERAL SHARE LIMI- 
TATION.—" and all that follows through 
“may be—" and inserting the following: 

**(c) FEDERAL SHARE.— 

“(1) LIMITATION.—The Federal share under 
this part may be—"’; 

(C) in subparagraph (A) (as redesignated by 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph), by 
striking local educational agency" and in- 
serting ‘eligible entity"; 

(D) by moving the matter following sub- 
paragraph (D) (as redesignated by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection) 2 ems to the right, so 
that it is indented 4 ems from the left mar- 
gin; 

(E) by striking the last sentence and in- 
serting the following: “Тһе remaining cost 
may be provided in cash or in kind, fairly 
evaluated, and may be obtained from any 
source other than funds made available for 
programs under this chapter."; and 

(F) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2) SPECIAL RULE.—The Secretary may 
waive, in whole or in part, the requirement 


‘that all or part of the remaining cost de- 


всгірей in paragraph (1) be obtained from 
sources other than funds made available 
under this chapter if an eligible entity— 

“(А) demonstrates that it otherwise would 
not be able to participate in the program 
under thís part; and 

„B) negotiates an agreement with the Sec- 
retary with respect to the amount of the re- 
maining cost to which the waiver would be 
applicable.“ 

(е) ELIGIBLE PARTICIPANTS.—Section 1055 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2745) is amended— 

(1) by striking Eligible“ and inserting the 
following: “(а) IN GENERAL.—Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b), eligible"; 

(2) in paragraph (2) of subsection (a) (as 
designated by paragraph (1), by striking 
"(aged 1 to 7.“ and inserting (from birth to 
age 7,"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

„) CONTINUATION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR CER- 
TAIN PARTICIPANTS.—Any family participat- 
ing in the program under this part that be- 
comes ineligible for such participation as a 
result of 1 or more members of the family be- 
coming ineligible for such participation, 
may continue to participate in the program 
until all members of the family become in- 
eligible for participation, which— 

(I) in the case of a family in which ineli- 
gibility was due to the child or children of 
such family attaining the age of 8, shall be 
when the parent or parents become ineligible 
due to educational advancement; and 

(2) in the case of a family in which ineli- 
gibility was due to the educational advance- 
ment of the parent or parents of such family, 
shall be when all children in the family at- 
tain the age of 8. 

(f) APPLICATIONS.—Section 1056 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2746) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking ''a local 
educational agency“ and inserting an eligi- 
ble entity”; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking ''the local 
educational agency" and inserting the eli- 
gible entity". 

(g) SELECTION PROCESS.—Section 1057 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2747) is amended— 


(1) in subsection (а)- 

(A) by redesignating paragra) а) 
through (7) as subparagraphs (А) through (F), 
respectively; 


(B) by inserting “(1)” before “Тһе”; 
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(C) іп paragraph (1) (as designated by sub- 
paragraph (B) of this paragraph)— 

(1) by amending subparagraph (B) (as redes- 
ignated by subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph) to read as follows: 

(B) demonstrate that the area to be 
served by such program has a high percent- 
age or a large number of children and adults 
who are in need of such services as indicated 
by high levels of poverty, illiteracy, unem- 
ployment, limited English proficiency, or 
other need-related indicators.“; 

(ii) in subparagraph (E) (as redesignated by 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph), by 
striking ''the local educational agency's" 
and inserting ‘the eligible entity's"; and 

(iii) by adding at the end the following: 

(2) The review panel shall give priority 
for grants under this subsection to proposals 
which— 

“(А) make the demonstration described іп 
paragraph (1)(B); and 

B) demonstrate an ability to operate an 
effective program.“; 

(2) by amending subsection (c) to read as 
follows: 

"(c) DISTRIBUTION OF ASSISTANCE.—(1) In 
approving grants under this part pursuant to 
section 1052(a), the Secretary shall ensure а 
representative distribution of assistance 
among the States and among urban and 
rural areas of the United States. 

“(2) In approving grants under this part 
pursuant to section 1052(b), the review panel 
shall ensure a representative distribution of 
assistance between urban and rural areas of 
the ббабе.”; and 

(3) in paragraph (1) of subsection (d), by 
striking “1оса1 educational agency" each 
place it appears and inserting “eligible en- 
tity”. 

(h) AUTHORIZATION ОЕ APPROPRIATIONS,— 
Section 1059 of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2749) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
$60,000,000 for the fiscal year 1992, and such 
sums as may be necessary for the fiscal year 
1993 to carry out the provisions of this 
part.“ 
SEC. 334. FAMILY LITERACY PUBLIC BROADCAST- 

ING PROGRAM. 

(a) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—(1) The Sec- 
retary is authorized, subject to the availabil- 
ity of appropriations, to enter into а con- 
tract with the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting to arrange for the production and 
dissemination of family literacy program- 
ming and accompanying materials which 
would assist parents in improving family lit- 
eracy skills and language development. In 
producing and developing such program- 
ming, the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing shall work in cooperation with local pub- 
lic broadcasting stations to avoid duplica- 
tion of efforts. 

(2) After the program described in para- 
graph (1) is produced, the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting shall arrange to have 
audio and video instructional media mate- 
rials for distribution at sites chosen from 
among— 

(A) State and local libraries operating lit- 
eracy programs, and 

(B) nonprofit entities serving hard-to-serve 
populations (such as illiterate parents, eco- 
nomically disadvantaged parents, offenders 
and their families, unemployed parents, 
learning disabled parents, and non-English 
speaking parents) including community- 
based organizations, volunteer organizations 
and other nongovernmental entities. 

(3) The audio and video instructional 
media materials described in paragraph (2) 
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shall be used at sites described in paragraph 
(2), and on а loan basis, distributed to fami- 
lies. 

(4) One year after distribution of the audio 
and video instructional media materials, the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting shall re- 
port to the Congress on the distribution and 
use of the audio and video instructional 
media materials produced pursuant to this 
subsection and such audio and video instruc- 
tional media materials' contribution in pro- 
moting literacy. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$2,000,000 for fiscal year 1992 to carry out the 
provisions of subsection (i), of which $100,000 
Shall be reserved for reproducing and distrib- 
uting programming or audio and video in- 
structional media materials. 

PART D—BUSINESS LEADERSHIP FOR 

EMPLOYMENT SKILLS 


БЕС. 341. EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR COMMER- 
CIAL DRIVERS. 


Part C of the Adult Education Act (20 
U.S.C. 1211 et seq.) is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following new section 
373: 

“SEC. 373. EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR COMMER- 
CIAL DRIVERS, 


“(а) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary 
is authorized to make grants on a competi- 
tive basis to pay the Federal share of the 
costs of establishing and operating adult 
education programs which increase the lit- 
eracy skills of eligible commercial drivers so 
that such drivers may successfully complete 
the knowledge test requirements under the 
Commercial Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 
1986, 

(b) FEDERAL SHARE.—The Federal share of 
the costs of the adult education programs 
authorized under subsection (a) shall be 50 
percent. Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to require States to meet the non- 
Federal share from State funds. 

“(c) ELIGIBLE ENTITIES.—Entities eligible 
to receive а grant under this section 
include— 

(I) private employers employing commer- 
cial drivers in partnership with agencies, 
colleges, or universities described in para- 
graph (2); 

“(2) local educational agencies, State edu- 
cational agencies, colleges, universities, or 
community colleges; 

(3) approved apprentice training pro- 
grams; and 

“(4) labor organizations, the memberships 
of which includes commercial drivers. 

“(4) REFERRAL PROGRAM.—Grantees shall 
refer individuals who are identified as having 
literacy skill problems to appropriate adult 
education programs as authorized under this 
Act. 

“(е) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion: 

“(1) The term ‘approved apprentice train- 
ing programs’ has the meaning given such 
term in the National Apprenticeship Act of 
1937. 

“(2) The term ‘eligible commercial driver’ 
means a driver licensed prior to the require- 
ments of the Commercial Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1986. 

"(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$3,000,000 for each of fiscal years 1992 and 
1993.". 

PART E—BOOKS FOR FAMILIES 
351. INEXPENSIVE BOOK DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAM. 


SEC. 


(a) PRIORITY.—Section 1563(b) of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2963) is amended by— 
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I striking “апа” at the end of paragraph 
(2); 
(2) by redesignating paragraph (3) as para- 
graph (4); and 

(3) by adding the following new paragraph 
after paragraph (2): 

(3) beginning in fiscal year 1992 and each 
fiscal year thereafter, the contractor will 
give priority in the selection of additional 
local programs to programs and projects 
which serve children and students with spe- 
cial needs including, but not limited to— 

"(A) low-income children (particularly 
such children ín high poverty areas); 

“(В) children at-risk for school failure; 

O) disabled children; 

D) emotionally disturbed children; 

E) foster children; 

F) homeless children; 

8) migrant children; 

“(Н) children without access to libraries; 

*(I) institutionalized or incarcerated chil- 
dren; and 

„J) children whose parents are institu- 
tionalized or incarcerated; апа”. 

(b) Stupy.—Reading is Fundamental will 
report to the Secretary of Education annu- 
ally regarding the number and description of 
the additional programs funded under sub- 
section 1563(a)(3) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. 

SEC. 352. LIBRARY LITERACY PROGRAMS. 

Section 601 of the Library Services and 
Construction Act (20 U.S.C. 375) is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

"(f) In awarding grants under this section 
the Secretary shall give priority to programs 
and services which— 

"(1) wil be delivered in areas of greatest 
need which have highest concentrations of 
adults who do not have a secondary edu- 
cation or its equivalent, and which— 

“(А) have few community or financial re- 
sources to establish the program described 
under this section without Federal assist- 
ance, or 

"(B) have low per capita income, unem- 
ployment or underemployment; and 

“(2) coordinate with literacy organizations 
and community based organizations provid- 
ing literacy services.“ 

PART F—VOLUNTEERS FOR LITERACY 
SEC. 361. LITERACY CHALLENGE GRANTS. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—Part C of title I 
of the Domestic Volunteer Service Act of 
1973 (42 U.S.C. 4991 et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

"LITERACY CHALLENGE GRANTS 


“Вес. 125. (a) The Director is authorized to 
award challenge grants to eligible public 
agencies and private organizations to pay 
the Federal share of the costs of establish- 
ing, operating or expanding community or 
employee literacy programs or projects that 
include the use of full-time or part-time vol- 
unteers as one method of addressing illit- 
eracy. 

“(b) Each eligible organization desiring a 
grant under this section shall submit to the 
ACTION Agency an applícation in such form 
and accompanied by such information as the 
Director may reasonably require. Each such 
application shall— 

“(1) describe the activities for which as- 
sistance is sought, 

*(2) contain assurances that the eligible 
organization will provide from non-Federal 
sources the non-Federal share of the cost of 
the program or project, 

**(3) provide assurances, satisfactory to the 
Director, that the literacy project will be op- 
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егабей in cooperation with other public and 
private agencies and organizations inter- 
ested in, and qualified to, combat illiteracy 
in the community where the project is to be 
conducted, and 

**(4) contain such other information and as- 
surances as the Director may reasonably re- 
quire. 

“(c)(1)(A) The Federal share of the cost of 
а program or project authorized by this sec- 
tion administered by a public agency, a non- 
profit organization other than an organiza- 
tion described in paragraph (2), or a private, 
for-profit organization shall not exceed— 

“(1) 80 percent in the first fiscal year; 

“(11) 70 percent іп the second fiscal year; 
and 

“(iii) 60 percent in the third fiscal year. 

“(В) The non-Federal share paid by а pri- 
vate, for-profit organization shall be in cash. 

*(2) The Federal share of the cost of a pro- 
gram or project administered by a nonprofit 
or community-based organization shall not 
exceed— 

“(А) 90 percent in the first fiscal year; 

"(B) 80 percent in the second fiscal year; 
and 

“(С) 70 percent in the third fiscal year. 

3) The non-Federal share provided by а 
public agency or a nonprofit or community- 
based organization may be provided in cash, 
or in kind, fairly evaluated, and may include 
the use of plant, equipment, and services.“ 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 501(c) of the Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act of 1973) Act (42 U.S.C. 5081) is 
amended by— 

(1) inserting “(1)” after the subsection des- 
ignation; and 

(2) inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

“(2) Except as provided in paragraph (3) 
and in addition to the amounts authorized to 
be appropriated pursuant to paragraph (1) 
there is authorized to be appropriated 
$2,500,000 for the fiscal year 1992 and such 
sums as may be necessary for 1993 for Lit- 
eracy Challenge Grants under section 125. 

“(8) No funds shall be appropriated pursu- 
ant to paragraph (2) in any fiscal year 
unless— 

“(А) the funds available in such fiscal year 
for the VISTA Program under part A of title 
I are sufficient to provide the years of volun- 
teer service specified for such fiscal year 
under section 501(d)1) for the VISTA Pro- 
gram; and 

“(В) the funds available in such fiscal year 
for the VISTA Literacy Corps under part A 
of title I are sufficient to provide at least the 
same years of volunteer service as were pro- 
vided in the fiscal year preceding such fiscal 
year.". 

PART G—LITERACY FOR INCARCERATED 
INDIVIDUALS 
SEC. 371. MANDATORY EDUCATION FOR INCAR- 
CERATED ADULTS. 

Section 321 of the Adult Education Act (20 
U.S.C. 1203) is amended— 

(1) by striking “From” and inserting the 
following: 

"(a) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—Subject to 
subsection (b), from”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(b) MANDATORY LITERACY PROGRAM.—(1) 
Before the expiration of the 2-year period be- 
ginning on the date of the enactment of this 
subsection, each State correctional system 
&nd each local jail or detention center with 
an inmate population shall have in effect a 
mandatory functional literacy program in at 
least 1 major correctional facility. 

"(2) Provided that adequate funds are 
available before the expiration of the 5-year 
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period beginning on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, each State correctional 
system and each local jail or detention cen- 
ter with an over 150 inmate population shall 
have in effect a functional literacy program 
in each correctional facility. 

“(3) Each mandatory functional literacy 
program required by paragraphs (1) and (2) 
shall include— 

“(А) a requirement that each individual in- 
carcerated in a State corrections system, or 
in а local jail or detention center with an 
over 150 inmate population, who is serving a 
sentence of at least 1 year, and who is not 
functionally líterate participate in such pro- 
gram until such individual— 

“(i) achieves functional literacy; 

“(11) is granted parole; 

**(111) completes his or her sentence; or 

(iv) is released pursuant to a court order; 

"(B) a prohibition on granting parole to 
any individual described in subparagraph (A) 
who refuses to participate in such program; 

"(C) adequate opportunities for appro- 
priate educational services and testing of all 
inmates for functional literacy upon recep- 
tion; and 

„D) an inmate participation incentive 
program which may include— 

“(i) better housing opportunities; 

*(ii) monetary incentives for achievement; 
and 

(111) positive reports from the education 
department to the parole authorities for in- 
mates who participate and progress in the 
literacy program. 

“(4) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term 'functional literacy' means either— 

"(A) an eighth grade equivalence in read- 
ing on a nationally recognized standardized 
test; 

*(B) functional competency or literacy on 
а nationally recognized criterion-referenced 
test; or 

"(C) а combination of subparagraphs (А) 
and (B). 

*(5) Any individual serving a life sentence 
without parole, or who is terminally ill, or 
under а sentence of death shall not be re- 
quired to participate in a mandatory func- 
tional literacy program. 

**(6) The Secretary shall waive the applica- 
tion of paragraph (3)(В) іп any case in which 
а court order requires early release of an in- 
dividual due to a constitutional consider- 
ation. 

“(7) Each State facility and jail required to 
participate in this program shall make an 
annual report to the Secretary on the results 
of its mandatory literacy program. Such re- 
port shall include the— 

“(А) number of individuals tested for eligi- 
bility; 

B) number of individuals eligible for the 
program; 

“(С) number of individuals participating in 
the program; 

"(D) numbers of hours of instruction per 
week; and 

"(E) sample data on achievement of stu- 
dents. 

"(8) Parole agencies are encouraged to 
make educational recommendations for 
those being released who do not have a mar- 
ketable job skill or a high school diploma. 

“(9) Jails with less than а 150 inmate popu- 
lation are encouraged to develop mandatory 
functional literacy programs as described in 
paragraph (3).". 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues today in 
cosponsoring S. 2, the Strengthening 
Education for American Families Act. 
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Education is the foundation upon 
which this country was built. Yet since 
the National Council on Excellence in 
Education declared our Nation “аб 
risk" in 1983, that foundation has erod- 
ed, placing this Nation at even greater 
risk. 

А 1985 study of 8th graders іп 20 coun- 
tries found that the United States 
ranked 10th in arithmetic, 12th in alge- 
bra, 16th in geometry, and 18th in 
measurements. 

A 1986 study of college-bound high 
School seniors in 13 industrialized 
countries found that American stu- 
dents ranked 9th in physics, llth in 
chemistry, and last in biology. 

A recent National Assessment of 
Educational Progress test found that 
half of American 17-year-olds cannot 
handle junior high level math problems 
and only 7 percent were ready for col- 
lege science courses. 

According to a report released last 
year by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, high school sen- 
iors lack the most basic understanding 
in geography. 

The NAEP survey found that only 58 
percent of high school seniors could lo- 
cate Jerusalem on a regional map, only 
42 percent could identify Nigeria on a 
map of Africa, and 64 percent of the 
students did not know that Saudi Ara- 
bia borders on the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea. 

It is time we devoted more effort and 
more resources to strengthening edu- 
cation for American families. For this 
reason, education has been designated 
as а high priority in the 1024 Congress. 

In 1989, Senate Democrats, House 
Democrats, and Democratic Governors 
joined together in announcing national 
education goals. The President and the 
Nation's Governors have since an- 
nounced similar goals as well. 

Title I of S. 2 establishes eight na- 
tional education goals. But goals alone 
cannot be the answer. We need to con- 
tinually measure performance toward 
those goals and to let Americans know 
what progress is achieved in attaining 
those goals. 

Title II of S. 2 establishes a National 
Council on Educational Goals based on 
the concepts developed by Senator 
BINGAMAN through hearings and meet- 
ings with academic experts. The Coun- 
cil will monitor the goals, analyze edu- 
cation data, and issue an annual report 
card on progress made. 

Title III of S. 2 is of critical impor- 
tance in attaining one of the eight 
goals. This section embodies legisla- 
tion authored by Senator SIMON last 
year that will help this Nation end il- 
literacy by the year 2000. 

Studies have found that by the end of 
the decade, people with less than a 
high school diploma will be able to fill 
only about 14 percent of all jobs, as op- 
posed to 40 percent today. And, the jobs 
that are in the middle of the skill dis- 
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tribution today will be the least skilled 
occupations of the future. 

But as many as 23 to 27 million 
Americans are functionally illiterate 
today. These people face a future where 
jobs will demand increasingly higher 
level skills. We cannot abandon them. 
No American should be left behind as 
we futher enter an age that is ever 
more technologically sophisticated. 

5. 2 is the guideline for our education 
agenda. It is not the full agenda. It is 
the beginning. If we do not identify 
where we want to go and what we want 
to achieve, we have no direction and 
our efforts are empty. This legislation 
sets the path that we will follow. 

For each of the national education 
goals established in title 1 of S. 2, we 
will work on legislation during this 
Congress. 

Currently, about 20 percent of those 
children eligible to participate in Head 
Start are enrolled in a preschool pro- 
gram. Ensuring that all children start 
school ready to learn is one of the most 
important goals for this Nation. I hope 
that we can expand Head Start this 
year to involve more eligible children. 

Another important goal involves sub- 
stantially reducing the high school 
dropout rate. One out of every four 
high school students drops out today. I 
hope that we can expand current drop- 
out demonstration programs and other 
programs designed to prevent high 
school students from dropping out. 

A number of studies have estimated 
that we will need about 2 million new 
teachers before the year 2000. Other 
studies have found that 20 percent of 
new teachers leave during their first 
year of teaching and over half leave be- 
fore their sixth year. For those teach- 
ers that stay, in a number of fields, 
they are not qualified to teach the 
courses for which they were hired. 

If we want our children to learn, we 
have to make sure that teachers can 
teach. Along with the goal of ensuring 
a diverse teaching faculty and a well 
qualified teacher before every class- 
room, we will be working on teacher 
training and recruitment legislation 
this year. 

One of the most controversial edu- 
cation issues that will be addressed 
this year involves the reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act. It is no 
secret that the cost of obtaining a 
higher education has risen during this 
decade at over twice the rate of infla- 
tion. 

We need to ensure that no qualified 
student is precluded from higher edu- 
cation because of the cost alone. No 
high school student who studies hard 
and achieves should ever feel that col- 
lege is out of reach. No American fam- 
ily should ever fear that their child’s 
hard work in school will go for noth- 
ing. 

Given Federal budget constraints, 
the reauthorization of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act will be no easy task. How- 
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ever, following hearings and related 
studies, the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee will begin drafting 
legislation later this year. 

Strengthening education for Amer- 
ican families is not a partisan issue. 
Nor do I believe we should play par- 
tisan politics with it. 

I hope that all of my colleagues will 
join with us today in supporting S. 2 
which will make our progress measur- 
able and put into place efforts to make 
all Americans literate. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, today I 
am pleased to join my distinguished 
colleagues, Senators KENNEDY, PELL, 
BINGAMAN, and our majority leader, in 
sponsoring S. 2, the Strengthening 
Education for American Families Act 
of 1991. I am particularly pleased that 
title III of this bill is the National Lit- 
eracy Act, а bill I introduced in the 
101586 Congress, which received unani- 
mous support in the Senate last Feb- 
ruary, with a vote of 99 to 0. The Na- 
tional Literacy Act will launch the 
first comprehensive and coordinated 
Federal effort to create, expand and 
improve the resources available to help 
millions of Americans learn to read. 

President Bush, in his State of the 
Union address, announced six key edu- 
cation goals upon which he and the 
governors have agreed. One of those 
goals—''Every American adult must be 
а skilled, literate worker and citi- 
zen'—is а simple but important objec- 
tive that we should have addressed 
long ago. Nevertheless, we now have а 
Presidential commitment toward end- 
ing illiteracy in our Nation. The Na- 
tional Literacy Act provides the struc- 
ture, the strategies, and the means to 
put action behind our words. Indeed, 
the National Literacy Act provides the 
foundation necessary to mobilize a 
comprehensive national campaign for 
literacy. 

Mr. President, the National Literacy 
Act includes: The creation of an Inter- 
agency Task Force for Literacy, the 
National Institute for Literacy, State 
Literacy Resource Centers, a Family 
Literacy Public Broadcasting Program, 
and a Literacy Challenge Grant Pro- 
gram in the ACTION Agency; and the 
expansion and improvement of the 
Adult Education Act, including the 
Workplace Literacy Program, and the 
Even Start Family Literacy Program. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LITERACY 

While there are a number of existing 
Federal programs that help to address 
the problem of illiteracy, resources are 
Scarce and dispersed among numerous 
Federal agencies. Furthermore, the 
programs that do exist are not coordi- 
nated and are delivered in a frag- 
mented fashion. We simply have no na- 
tional policy as it relates to literacy. 
There is no clear consensus on what 
works most effectively in literacy pro- 
grams, and what we do know is not 
well disseminated or utilized, particu- 
larly because of а lack of sufficient 
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training for the large number of part- 
time adult educators and volunteers. 

To address these needs the National 
Literacy Act creates an Interagency 
Task Force on Literacy and the Na- 
tional Institute for Literacy. The Task 
Force is composed of the Secretaries of 
Labor, Education, and Health and 
Human Services, and the Director of 
the ACTION Agency. It will coordinate 
the various literacy functions of the 
Federal Government and monitor the 
progress in meeting the literacy goals 
of this act. 

The National Institute for Literacy 
will serve as an important focal point 
for expertise and leadership in literacy. 
The Institute will coordinate literacy 
efforts with the State Literacy Re- 
source Centers also created in this act. 
The Institute is authorized to conduct 
research and policy analysis, operate а 
toll-free hotline for literacy providers, 
develop a data base on literacy, dis- 
seminate information, and provide 
training and technical assistance to 
literacy providers. The Institute will 
be administered by an interagency 
group composed of the Secretaries of 
Education, Labor, and Health and 
Human Services. It is authorized at $10 
million in fiscal year 1992. 

ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

The primary Federal program that 
exists to reduce illiteracy is the Adult 
Education Act. Currently, it is funded 
at about $200 million, about 1 percent 
of the Department of Education's total 
budget. It serves only 10 percent of 
those estimated to be in need. Across 
the country, all the public and private 
literacy programs combined provide 
services to about 19 percent of those 
who need help. 

In an effort to meet more of the de- 
mand for literacy services, this bill in- 
creases the authorizations for the 
Adult Education Basic State Grant by 
$80 million over fiscal year 1991 appro- 
priations. The existing program is also 
amended to ensure ''direct and equi- 
table access" to AEA funds by non- 
profit and community-based organiza- 
tions. Today, the majority of States in 
our country do not fund these organi- 
zations, irrespective of their success in 
serving illiterate populations. This 
change will allow these organizations 
in each State to compete for adult edu- 
cation funds based on the effectiveness 
of their programs. 

WORKPLACE LITERACY PROGRAMS 

The existing Workplace Literacy 
Program is amended to create a new 
section for ‘‘Programs of National Sig- 
nificance." The authorization for the 
Workplace Literacy Program will be 
increased to $60 million, and of this 
amount, $5 million will be set-aside for 
programs of national significance. The 
national significance grants will be 
funded at a minimum of $500,000 for 
large-scale projects intended to address 
literacy problems of national, state- 
wide or industrywide importance. Also, 
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$5 million in technical assistance funds 
are included for the Department of 
Labor to work with businesses and 
unions to establish or improve work- 
place literacy programs. 

EVEN START PROGRAM 

In 1988, the Congress authorized the 
Even Start Program to target parents 
and their children who are in need of 
literacy services to break the cycle of 
generational illiteracy, poverty, and 
unemployment. Under this legislation, 
the title is changed to the Even Start 
Family Literacy Program, and the au- 
thorization for appropriations is in- 
creased. Legislative revisions to this 
program include: Strengthening the 
targeting provisions by placing a prior- 
ity on grants to high poverty areas 
most in need of funding; increasing ac- 
cessibility to funds by allowing non- 
profit or community-based organiza- 
tions to apply directly for funds; creat- 
ing a set-aside for model program rep- 
lication, grants to Indian tribes and 
tribal organizations, and the U.S. terri- 
tories; and changes the eligible age for 
children to permit services to newborn 
children. 

ACTION AGENCY CHALLENGE GRANTS 

Within the ACTION Agency, a Lit- 
eracy Challenge Grant Program is cre- 
ated to provide $2.5 million in match- 
ing funds to public-private partner- 
ships that establish or expand commu- 
nity or employee literacy programs. An 
emphasis is placed on the use of volun- 
teers, which is in keeping with the mis- 
sion of ACTION. 

Mr. President, we cannot underesti- 
mate the scope of the illiteracy prob- 
lem. Roughly 30 million Americans in 
this country are being considered illit- 
erate according to commonly used esti- 
mates. Of these 30 million, an esti- 
mated four million cannot read at all. 
Another 45 million adults read with 
only minimal comprehension. Ех- 
tremely high rates of illiteracy are re- 
ported among the welfare population, 
the unemployed, drug users, criminals, 
and high school dropouts. It is reported 
that one-half of all the households that 
are classified below the poverty level 
by Federal guidelines cannot read an 
eighth grade level book. 

А major goal of the National Lit- 
eracy Act is to improve work force lit- 
eracy. The literacy skills of our cur- 
rent and future work force must be im- 
proved if the United States is to re- 
main competitive in domestic and 
international markets. Our newspapers 
are replete with dramatic examples of 
the difficulties American businesses 
are facing today in hiring literate 
workers. 

The New York Telephone Co. had to 
test 60,000 people on an entry-level 
exam to hire just 3,000 people. Eighty- 
four percent of those tested failed the 
exam. 

IBM offered free college-level algebra. 
courses at a New York State plant and 
280 workers signed up, but an achieve- 
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ment test revealed that only 30 work- 
ers could read and solve math problems 
at even the high school level. 

Chrysler Corp. had to incorporate 
graphics on its assembly line because 
so many workers could not read the 
words bad hood fit” on the button 
they were supposed to push when they 
detected an ill-fitting hood. 

The American Society for Training 
and Development estimates that Amer- 
ican businesses now spend about $1 bil- 
lion a year on basic education in addi- 
tion to the billions they spend on 
teaching specific occupational skills. 
Within a decade that figure is expected 
to increase at least tenfold. 

The workplace is placing greater de- 
mands on employees. The average 
American worker today must have 
skills at the ninth through twelfth 
grade levels, not the fourth grade level 
typical after World War П. And the 
standards keep rising. The growth oc- 
cupations have increasingly shifted to 
the service and retail sectors, which re- 
quire high level problem-solving, com- 
munication, reading, writing, and math 
skills. By the year 2000, three out of 
four jobs will require educational 
training beyond ninth grade. 

Changing demographics suggest that 
our future work force will rely increas- 
ingly on population groups that have 
disproportionately high rates of illit- 
eracy. Women, immigrants, and blacks, 
Hispanics, Asians, and other races will 
account for over 80 percent of the work 
force growth from 1986 to the year 2000. 
Minorities, especially blacks and His- 
panics, and persons with disabilities, 
dominate the pool of unskilled, and in- 
creasingly unused, labor. It is esti- 
mated that 44 percent of black and 56 
percent of Hispanic adults are func- 
tionally illiterate. The proportion is 
roughly 16 percent for whites. 

Fighting illiteracy is not just an 
issue of fairness and equity; it is an 
issue of economics. Our Nation’s eco- 
nomic security is directly tied to the 
quality of the Nation’s work force. 
Over the course of the next decade, 
some 21 million new labor market en- 
trants, including those from minority 
groups, will require literacy and basic 
skills training to enable them to suc- 
ceed in new jobs. The future growth 
and prosperity of our economy will be 
closely linked to our ability to educate 
and train these individuals. 

Combating illiteracy allows us to 
combat crime. About 75 percent of 
adult prison inmates are functionally 
illiterate, and the average person in 
prison has a third or fourth grade read- 
ing level. While it costs only $4,200 a 
year to send a youth to school, the 
costs of schoo] failure are much higher 
if these youth resort to crime and are 
incarcerated. In fact, it costs $14,000 
per year to keep a prisoner in jail, and 
these costs are exacerbated by ех- 
tremely high rates of recidivism. The 
high levels of illiteracy among the 
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prison population virtually guarantees 
poor success in the job market after re- 
lease. This is a particularly serious 
problem considering that about 90 per- 
cent of adults presently in prison will 
be released within the next 5 to 10 
years. 

One of the aims of the National Lit- 
eracy Act is to expand literacy services 
to persons with learning disabilities 
and facilitate a better understanding of 
this learning disorder and how to ad- 
dress it. According to a 1987 study by 
the Federal Interagency Task Force on 
Learning Disabilities, five to ten per- 
cent of the total population have learn- 
ing disabilities. This means that as 
many as 12 to 24 million Americans 
have learning disabilities that hinder 
their ability to read. Experts estimate 
that those with learning disabilities 
are  disproportionately represented 
among high school dropouts, the unem- 
ployed, the illiterate, and offenders. 

If one thing is clear it is that the 
problem of illiteracy in this country is 
of disturbing proportions. It is equally 
clear that solutions to the problem 
have been ignored for far too long at 
the national level. 

There is à growing consensus that 
the national effort to promote literacy 
and combat illiteracy has been too 
weak and that more substantial and 
comprehensive Federal leadership is 
needed. The goal of substantially re- 
ducing illiteracy by the year 2000 is 
now viewed as a significant, and nec- 
essary, step toward ensuring edu- 
cational and economic opportunity for 
all Americans, and enhancing our Na- 
tion’s economic competitiveness. In 
some respects, the Federal effort in 
this area has lagged behind State in- 
volvement. Some 38 States have imple- 
mented literacy initiatives and com- 
mitted State resources to attack the 
problem. 

As a nation, I believe that we must 
ensure that all those who need and 
want literacy services will receive 
them—without being subjected to wait- 
ing lists, inaccurate assessments, over- 
crowded classrooms, or inferior pro- 
grams taught by poorly trained adult 
educators. The National Literacy Act 
is intended to achieve these objectives. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to note 
that the Literacy Act has received 
widespread support from most national 
literacy programs and from numerous 
State and local literacy programs 
across the country. A few of these or- 
ganizations include: the Literacy Net- 
work, International Reading Associa- 
tion, Literacy Volunteers of America, 
United Way of America, ABC/PBS 
Project Literacy, the American Li- 
brary Association, American Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Col- 
leges, American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Correctional Education Associa- 
tion, National Puerto Rican Forum, 
National Council of La Raza, Laubach 
Literacy Action, Association for Com- 
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munity Based Education, National 
Puerto Rican coalition, American Jail 
Association, Coalition on Human 
Needs, Council of Chief State School 
Officers, Association of State Literacy 
Directors, National Council of State 
Directors of Adult Education, National 
Conference of State Legislatures, Na- 
tional Urban League, American Asso- 
ciation for Adult and Continuing Edu- 
cation, State Directors of Vocational 
Education, OIC’s of America, Alter- 
native Schools Network, and the Coun- 
cil of Great City Schools. 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS 

Mr. President, in 1949, the Federal 
Government invested 9 percent of its 
budget in education. Now, only 2 per- 
cent goes for education, if you exclude 
the school lunch program. It is clearly 
time to renew the Federal commitment 
to America’s young and old who want 
to learn. 

The National Literacy Act is a begin- 
ning, but it is only that. Title I of the 
Strengthening Education for American 
Families Act also lays out a number of 
other actions that the Federal Govern- 
ment must take if the national edu- 
cation goals are going to be reached. 
For example, the goals call for all chil- 
dren to start school ready to learn by 
the year 2000. One of the Nation's best 
hopes for meeting this goal is the high- 
ly successful Head Start Program. Yet 
the program only serves about 20 per- 
cent of eligible 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds. 

Virtually all Head Start Programs 
have waiting lists. Recently, I was in 
Rock Island, IL, visiting a program in 
а poor area there. To deal with the de- 
mand, I found out that they have one 
group of children on Monday, another 
group on Tuesday, another on Wednes- 
day, and so on. I asked the director 
what it would mean if she could serve 
all of the kids every day. She answered, 
“You can’t believe what a difference 
that would make.“ 

We must do better. This bill estab- 
lishes our commitment to do just that, 
to provide Head Start services to 
every eligible child who needs such 
services." Head Start funding increased 
in fiscal year 1991, but it must continue 
to increase substantially if, by the year 
2000 all students truly will enter school 
ready to learn. 

In other areas as well, this bill estab- 
lishes specific Federal commitments to 
do our part to achieve the national 
goals. On school dropout prevention, 
student achievement, science and 
math, violence and drugs, and teacher 
recruitment, programs are cited as ve- 
hicles for making real progress towards 
goals that have so far been 99 percent 
rhetoric, particularly on the part of 
the Federal Government. 

The bill also establishes goals for 
higher education, neglected for the 
most part by the Governors and the 
President. Over the past decade, our 
major grant program for poor students 
has lost half of its purchasing power, 
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forcing these students to borrow, or, 
too often, to forgo their dreams. In the 
past, grants were the major form of 
Federal student aid, 75 percent in the 
mid-1970's. Now, two-thirds of Federal 
aid is loans. This trend must be re- 
versed. Excessive loans not only dis- 
courage needy students from starting 
or finishing college, they pose an un- 
reasonable hardship for those not en- 
tering high-paying professions, more 
often women and minorities. Further- 
more, a large loan burden twists career 
goals, giving a student one more reason 
to become a lawyer instead of a teach- 


er. 

This legislation provides the founda- 
tion for our discussion this year on the 
reauthorization of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act: Increased enrollment and 
retention of low-income and minority 
students; assistance to middle income 
families; and reduced reliance on loans. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL GOALS 

Mr. President, setting broad goals is 
not enough. If we are to succeed, there 
must be a concerted effort to involve 
the American people in the campaign 
to achieve the national education 
goals. My colleague from New Mexico 
[Мг. BINGAMAN] has been pressing this 
point home for the past year or so, and 
title II of this bill is an attempt to 
really involve the Nation in this effort. 

This bill establishes a national coun- 
cil of education experts and leaders, to 
analyze the Nation’s progress toward 
the national goals, and, perhaps more 
important, to make recommendations 
for action at the Federal, State, and 
local level. The council would work 
closely with State summits on edu- 
cation, designed to establish goals, 
plans, and timetables at that level. 

The panel established by the Na- 
tional Governors Association, is, frank- 
ly, insufficient for the task at hand. 
The 10 voting members are three 
Democratic Governors, three Repub- 
lican Governors, and four members of 
the administration. Neither the panel 
nor the administration has asked for 
any genuine participation by Members 
of Congress. There are no leaders of 
education organizations, no teachers, 
no outside education experts. Senator 
BINGAMANS’ proposal would establish a 
credible, bipartisan panel of experts. It 
has a real chance of accomplishing 
more than just public relations. 

Mr. President, when I was in maybe 
the fourth grade, I remember reading 
in a geography lesson that the United 
States has a high standard of living be- 
cause we have such an abundance of 
natural resources. I believed that until 
a few years ago, when I realized that 
the countries that are increasing their 
gross national product much faster 
than we are, are countries with vir- 
tually no natural resources. They have 
invested in their people. That is what 
we have to do, and this legislation, the 
Strengthening Education for American 
Families Act, is an important start. 
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Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased, as the chairman of the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee, to rise today as 
a cosponsor of the Strengthening Edu- 
cation for American Families Act of 
1991. Its introduction as one of the first 
bills sends a strong signal that edu- 
cation is indeed among the top prior- 
ities of the Congress. 

The legislation we are introducing 
today has three major components: 

First, it defines a series of national 
goals in education for all Americans; 

Second, it establishes a national aca- 
demic report card on education that 
will bring educators, parents, and Con- 
gress to the table with Governors and 
the President in measuring our 
progress toward meeting the national 
education goals; and 

Third, it reintroduces the National 
Literacy Act, legislation which passed 
the Senate last year 99 to 0, but which 
did not become law. 

In higher education the task before 
us is great. In the decades of the sixties 
and seventies, our Nation committed 
itself to open the doors of higher edu- 
cation to every young American with 
the talent, desire, and drive to pursue a 
college education. How close we came. 
In 1980, a maximum Pell grant covered 
41 percent of the average college cost. 
The passage of the Middle Income Stu- 
dent Assistance Act in 1978 meant that 
middle income American families could 
count on Federal student aid to help 
ease the tuition crunch. 

But today, Mr. President, that dream 
is fading. A maximum Pell grant cov- 
ers only 26 percent of the average cost 
of college. The student loan program is 
increasingly unavailable to those fami- 
lies for whom it was designed—the mid- 
dle income. Instead, we now burden our 
Nation’s poorest young people with 
enormous education debts. The result 
is a student aid program in trouble and 
disarray, the middle income increas- 
ingly unable to meet the costs of a 
higher education, and minorities and 
the poor for whom the dream of a col- 
lege education remains just that—a 
dream. 

This is a situation we must reverse. 
We must find a way to restore the op- 
portunity for a college education to 
every American who has the talent, 
drive, and desire. That will be my over- 
riding goal during the higher education 
reauthorization. 

At all levels of education, it is with- 
out question that quality in education 
is our primary mission. In higher edu- 
cation, we must make sure that any 
student who receives Federal aid to at- 
tend an institution of higher learning 
need not worry about the quality of the 
education that he or she receives. Qual- 
ity should be a given. And, if institu- 
tions do not provide a quality edu- 
cation, they should be ineligible to re- 
ceive Federal aid. 

In elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, the mission to achieve quality 
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in education must be the same. And, 
through the reauthorization of the Of- 
fice of Educationalal Research and Im- 
provement, we have а golden oppor- 
tunity to focus upon excellence in edu- 
cation as never before. We should 
charge the Office of Education Re- 
search and Improvement to identify 
proven models of educational excel- 
lence, and to develop mechanisms for 
translating that excellence into our 
Nation's schools. We should ask it as 
well to examine new ideas, such as ful- 
filling the human capacity to learn, ex- 
tending the school year, and periodic 
testing of students to evaluate what 
they have learned in the classroom. To 
my mind this office should serve as the 
beacon of educational excellence, and 
it should be on the cutting edge of new, 
innovative, and even controversial edu- 
cational ideas, concepts, and programs. 

As we begin the 102d Congress, we 
must focus upon quality and access as 
а single, inseparable effort. To provide 
an excellent education without afford- 
ing every American adequate access to 
that education runs counter to our 
democratic responsibilities. Con- 
versely, to focus upon access without 
ensuring excellence does a disservice to 
our students, our people, and our Na- 
tion. 

I want to commend the majority 
leader for his leadership in making 
education a priority for the 102d Con- 
gress. I want to commend the chairman 
of the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee, Senator KENNEDY, for his 
distinguished work in education over 
the years and for the leadership he is 
taking on this legislation. And, I want 
to commend Senator SIMON for his ex- 
traordinary work іп fashioning а 
strong literacy bill, and Senator BINGA- 
MAN for his tremendous contribution to 
the legislation on the national aca- 
demic report card. 

We have an ambitious agenda ahead 
of us, but our work is critical. For, in 
the words of John Kennedy: 

Our progress as а nation can be no swifter 
than our progress in education. The human 
mind is our fundamental resource. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to speak in support of Senate bill 
number 2, the Educational Improve- 
ment Act of 1991. I would particularly 
like to focus my remarks on title II, 
the National Academic Report Card 
Act of 1991. 

Over the past decade, we have wit- 
nessed а growing concern about edu- 
cational achievement in the United 
States. Improving the quality of edu- 
cation of American students has be- 
come a top priority of the Nation's 
Governors as well as the President of 
the United States. There has been an 
increasing acceptance that there needs 
to be a more sustained national effort 
if the quality of education offered to 
American students is to improve. 

In September 1989, the President and 
the Governors met at an education 
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summit in Charlottesville. They agreed 
upon six goals to be achieved by the 
year 2000: 

АП children will start school ready to 
learn, Ninety percent of high school students 
will graduate, All students will master basic 
skills, U.S. students will be first in the world 
in science and mathematics achievement, 
Every adult American will be literate, Every 
School will be drug-free and safe. 

These are laudable goals. But there 
was minimal participation by parents 
and organizations in setting these 
goals, in plans for monitoring progress, 
or implementing programs toward 
meeting these goals. 

Senate bill S. 2, title I, expands sig- 
nificantly on the scope of the National 
Goals in at least two major areas by in- 
corporating the goals of, Providing 
every school in the Nation with a well 
qualified and diverse teaching fac- 
ulty," and Ensuring that no qualified 
student shall be denied the opportunity 
for postsecondary education because of 
financial or other barriers." In addi- 
tion, the Educational Improvement Act 
of 1991 includes a title III which ad- 
dresses improving national literacy. I 
fully support the efforts of my col- 
league Senator SIMON in designing а 
strategy for achieving universal adult 
literacy by the year 2000. 

If we are to improve the quality of 
American education, there is no doubt 
that measuring student progress will 
play a critical role. A joint statement 
issued at the 1989 education summit 
stated, 

When goals are set and strategies for 
achieving them are accepted, we must estab- 
lish clear measures of performance and then 
issue annual report cards on the progress of 
students, schools, the states, and the federal 
government. 

Clearly, establishing national goals 
will have little meaning unless we are 
able to assess where we currently stand 
and to measure our progress in attain- 
ing these goals. 

There was and is no effective mecha- 
nism for measuring individual school 
performance relative to the established 
national education goals. It is clear 
that we need more information about 
the quality of education as well as 
more information about the conditions 
under which education takes place and 
the conditions of children receiving 
that education. There is à need to es- 
tablish effective and direct ways to 
measure progress toward the national 
education goals so that policy makers 
at the local, State, and the Federal lev- 
els can begin to effectively and sub- 
stantively address the issue of improv- 
ing the quality of American education. 

In January 1990, I introduced S. 2034, 
the National Report Card Act. It estab- 
lished а National Council on Education 
composed of highly-respected, biparti- 
san experts to study, evaluate, and re- 
port on the progress of the Nation's 
ecducational achievement, from рге- 
School through  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. Title II of S. 215 an evolution of 
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that bill, taking into account further 
input the Senate Labor Committee re- 
ceived in its hearings last year. It is es- 
sentially identical to the version S. 
3095 reported by the Labor Committee 
last October. 

Following an initial report analyzing 
existing information on the edu- 
cational achievement of U.S. students 
and schools, the Council would issue 
annual report cards assessing U.S. edu- 
cational attainment. Each report card 
would: First, assess progress toward 
the national goals; second, identify 
gaps in existing data and make rec- 
ommendations for improving the meth- 
ods of assessing educational attain- 
ment; and third, based on input from 
several sources involved in implement- 
ing the goals, make revisions in the 
strategies for achieving the national 
educational goals or identify new edu- 
cational goals or objectives. 

This past July, а full 7 months after 
introduction of my National Report 
Card Act, the Governors and some of 
the President's advisors met in Mobile, 
AL. One of the outcomes of this meet- 
ing was the establishment of a compet- 
ing National Educational Goals Panel, 
which unfortunately falls well short of 
the mark for an independent report 
card. This panel was charged with 
overseeing the development and imple- 
mentation of a national education 
progress reporting system. Their panel 
would develop and establish appro- 
priate measures to assess progress to- 
ward the national education goals es- 
tablished in Charlottesville. Each year, 
the panel is to report the progress 
made toward these goals. 

Unfortunately, the Governors and the 
President chose to ignore the need for 
independence as expressed originally in 
my Report Card Act. Instead, they set 
up à panel comprised of six Governors, 
four administration officials, and four 
ex-officio Members of Congress—all po- 
litical office holders. In effect, as the 
people responsible for making and im- 
plementing national and State edu- 
cational policy, they have made ar- 
rangements so that they, and no one 
else, would be the judge of their own 
work. This would serve the purpose of 
shielding those who set the goals from 
any accountability for achieving those 
goals. 

An additional concern is that the 
Panel cannot act on any proposal or 
statement unless 75 percent or 8 out of 
the 10 Members agree. This effectively 
gives both the Governors and the ad- 
ministration independent vetoes over 
any reports issued. Another severely 
limiting factor іп terms of carrying out 
the Panel's mission is that there is no 
budget for the Panel to conduct its 
business nor any mechanism for it to 
commission data collection, particu- 
larly any new data collection. The De- 
partment of Education has had the pri- 
mary responsibility for collecting in- 
formation оп the condition and 
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progress of education in the United 
States. However, the National Center 
for Education Statistics—the primary 
source for Federal data on American 
education—according to testimony 
heard over the past 2 years, has long 
been underfunded in comparison to 
other general purpose statistical agen- 
cies. In summary, the Governors and 
the President have set up a group—to- 
tally ignoring the concept developed in 
the Report Card Act—to monitor edu- 
cation progress, and this Panel is made 
up of political officials who will be 
monitoring their own achievement and 
do not have funding to carry out their 
mission. 

This past July and September I 
chaired two hearings of the Labor and 
Human Resources Subcommittee on 
Education both of which focused on the 
National Report Card Асб of 1990. 
Three major conclusions were drawn 
from these hearings: First, there is a 
need for a report card that would con- 
tain information about school indica- 
tors being used to achieve national 
goals; second, the general public should 
be meaningfully involved; and third, 
there should be an independent Na- 
tional Council to monitor progress to- 
ward the national goals. 

I believe that there is no issue of 
greater long-term consequence to our 
Nation’s future than the performance 
of our educational system. I do not be- 
lieve that two separate groups at- 
tempting to assess education progress 
will benefit the education achievement 
of our students. Out of last year’s hear- 
ings came a modified bill, S. 3095, 
which the Labor Committee reported 
by a vote of 12 to 4, last October. It is 
this version which is now incorporated 
as title П of S. 2, The Educational Im- 
provement Act of 1991. There are three 
major substantive changes from the 
original bill introduced last January. 
These were designed to take into ac- 
count the current state of affairs. 

Instead of two separate panels this 
bill will create a single Council made 
up of education *''stakeholders", ex- 
perts", and ‘‘policymakers’’. In effect 
the two panels, the one created by the 
administration and the Governors, and 
the one I originally envisioned, are 
combined without substantially affect- 
ing the integrity of either panel nor 
the mission of the Council. 

Another change that would affect the 
collection of data, is а recommenda- 
tion that after developing its long- 
range timetable, the Council contract 
with NCES or any other entity capable 
of generating and/or collecting the nec- 
essary data to appropriately assess the 
goals based on the Councils rec- 
ommendations. 

А third major change is the authoriz- 
ing of matching funds for State sum- 
mits of education. The Council will in- 
clude in its initial report on rec- 
ommended indicators, as well as on the 
subsequent annual reports, an analysis 
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of the submitted State summaries. The 
state summits are, I believe, vitally 
important to the success of the long- 
term national goals. Long-term com- 
mitment will come only from a large- 
scale consensus. The state summit re- 
ports will help generate meaningful 
grassroots discussion about the na- 
tional goals and will help the Council 
evaluate the level of local and State 
commitment to investing in strategies 
for improving schools. Funding ongo- 
ing grassroots deliberation will help 
keep public momentum behind the 
process. 

This past year saw much wasted time 
as the administration sought to exer- 
cise political control over the assess- 
ment process. It was a battle of a pol- 
icy that demanded administration con- 
trol versus a bill that asserted the need 
for an independent council. Even dis- 
cussions with the National Governors 
Association failed to reconcile the dif- 
ferences. It is still my very strong con- 
viction that an independent council is 
of the utmost importance if we are to 
honestly and credibly assess and report 
on our success in attaining the na- 
tional goals on education. 

If this nation is to improve the qual- 
ity of education offered to our students 
and to improve the quality of our work 
force it is crucial that we pay close at- 
tention to monitoring and measuring 
student progress and that we sustain 
this effort over a long period of time. 
Title П of the Educational Improve- 
ment Act of 1991 will set up a monitor- 
ing and measuring infrastructure for 
education that will have a broad base 
of participation. I urge your consider- 
ation and support of this entire bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, although 
we are faced with immense challenges 
in the Middle East, we must not lose 
sight of the domestic challenges facing 
our Nation. Our domestic policy today 
is in crises—in fact, the Bush adminis- 
tration has abandoned the helm. Our 
health care, unemployment and reces- 
sion, and our public education system, 
once the pride of this Nation, is failing 
America’s children. The crises we face 
at home have serious implications for 
our future and the health of our Na- 
tion. Despite the crisis in the Persian 
Gulf, we cannot avoid our critical do- 
mestic needs such as health care, em- 
ployment, and education. 

For this reason, I am pleased to join 
my colleagues as a cosponsor of 
Strengthening Education for American 
Families Act. This bill sets education 
as one of our Nation’s top priorities for 
the 102d Congress. The education sys- 
tem in the United States needs a dra- 
matic infusion of attention, energy, 
and resources. Classrooms are over- 
crowded, teachers are seriously under- 
paid, materials are dated or in some 
schools nonexistent, and children are 
at risk of failing and dropping out of 
school. Schools are being called upon 
to be more than just educational insti- 
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tutions; they are being pressed to re- 
spond to the social and behavioral 
problems of at-risk children and their 
families. 

America was founded on the principle 
of universal education. Public edu- 
cation is one of the main tenants of our 
democratic ideals and has distin- 
guished us as a nation for over 150 
years. Yet today, all children do not 
have the same educational opportuni- 
ties, nor do they have an equal chance 
to go to college. Sadly, all Americans 
have yet to achieve literacy. It is time 
for the Federal Government to take re- 
sponsibility for these failures and exert 
our leadership in this vital area of na- 
tional concern. We should declare the 
199078 the education decade, and be se- 
rious about achieving significant im- 
provements. 

In this bill, we set forth eight specific 
national education goals. These goals 
must be taken very seriously. We 
should demand nothing less than the 
achievement of these goals by the year 
2000. Our success will ensure that: 

All children in America will start 
school ready to learn; 

The high school graduation rate will 
increase to at least 90 percent; 

American students will leave grades 
4, 8, and 12 having demonstrated com- 
petency in specific subject matters; 

Our students will be first in the 
world in mathematics and science 
achievement; 

Every American will be literate and 
will possess the knowledge and skills 
necessary to compete in a global econ- 
omy and exercise the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship; 

Every school in America will be free 
of drugs and violence and will offer a 
disciplined environment conducive to 
learning; 

There will be a well qualified and di- 
verse teaching faculty in every school 
in the Nation; and 

No qualified student shall be denied 
the opportunity for postsecondary edu- 
cation because of financial or other 
barriers. 

These are ambitious goals, and right- 
ly so. Nothing less than the future of 
our country is at stake. Although we 
have much to do, we have already made 
progress toward some of these objec- 
tives. Last year the 10186 Congress 
adopted the Excellence in Math, 
Science and Engineering Education 
Act, the Vocational and Applied Tech- 
nology Education Act reauthorization, 
and the National and Community Serv- 
ice Act, all of which will help us meet 
our educational challenges. 

S. 2, in addition to setting forth goals 
for educational achievement, provides 
two tools necessary to move us closer 
toward meeting these objectives. Title 
П of the bill, the National Council on 
Education and Report Card, will ensure 
that we have the means to measure our 
progress toward achieving these goals. 
This section requires that data con- 
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cerning educational achievement of the 
country's students be collected and 
analyzed, and it charges the Council to 
make recommendations for pursuing 
our education goals at the Federal, 
State, and local levels. 

Title III of this measure is similar to 
the National Literacy Act of 1989 which 
I supported in the 101st Congress. Illit- 
eracy affects between 23 and 27 million 
adult Americans. This means that one 
adult in five does not read well enough 
to meet their daily needs. These adults 
are seriously handicapped in the work- 
place and at home: They cannot read to 
their children or help them with their 
School work. Nor can they find decent 
paying jobs. Eliminating illiteracy is 
an issue of both social fairness and eco- 
nomics and will help improve our Na- 
tion's ailing economy. 

The Strengthening Education for 
American Families Act is an important 
first step to improving our Nation's 
education system. We must keep in 
mind the goals set forth in title I as we 
consider all education initiatives this 
session. We must do all we can to meet 
these goals. To do otherwise would be 
to surrender to the “rising tide of me- 
diocrity" predicted by the education 
critics. We must make sure that this 
prophecy does not come true. It is the 
greatest legacy we can give our chil- 
dren. 

I urge my colleagues to lend their 
support to this measure. 


By Mr. FORD (for Mr. BOREN (for 
himself, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
Ғовр, Mr. BYRD, Mr. WIRTH, 
Mr. KERRY, Mr. SANFORD, Mr. 
DODD, Mr. DECONCINL Mr. 
BINGAMAN, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
LAUTENBERG, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. 
BRADLEY and Mr. HARKIN)): 

8. 3. А bill to amend the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 to pro- 
vide for a voluntary system of spending 
limits for Senate election campaigns, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

SENATE ELECTION ETHICS ACT 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I join the 
distinguished majority leader, Senator 
MITCHELL, and the President pro tem- 
pore, Senator BYRD, the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma, Senator BOREN, along 
with Senator WIRTH, Senator KERRY of 
Massachusetts, Senator SANFORD, and 
Senator DODD in introducing S. 3, the 
Senate Elections Ethics Act of 1991. 

Mr. President, with а few notable ex- 
ceptions, the issue of campaign finance 
reform may be the most important 
matter debated in this year. I cannot 
think of an issue more central to the 
long-term interests of this institution. 
Our integrity and ability to function 
effectively in the future are clearly at 
stake. 

Mr. President, this legislation is es- 
sentially the same bill which passed 
the Senate last year. It may very well 
not be the final solution, but it will 
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begin the debate. Every issue is on the 
table. Every issue is subject to debate 
before the rules committee and the full 
Senate in the months ahead. And every 
issue, with one exception, must be ne- 
gotiable. 

Let me repeat what many others 
have said in the past: There simply can 
be no real reform without meaningful 
spending limits. Even the terms of 
these limits will remain negotiable. 
But the issue of whether to establish 
spending limits is not. Americans de- 
mand that we put an end to the money 
chase. Winning Senate campaigns now 
cost more than an average of $4 mil- 
lion. How many consecutive increases 
in the cost of running our Senate cam- 
paigns will it take before we are will- 
ing to impose meaningful spending lim- 
its? 

I ask the question, Mr. President, 
how much is too much? 

For those who fear the impact of 
spending limits, I challenge them to go 
back and look at the record. How many 
times would the proposed spending lim- 
its in this bill have hurt successful 
challengers? How many times would 
they have hurt successful incumbents? 
Go back and look at the record. 

The record over the last several years 
is rather clear. More and more money 
does not produce competitive elections. 
Absolute spending levels alone do not 
produce competitive elections. How 
many times have comparative spending 
levels between candidates been more 
important than absolute spending lev- 
els? Go back and look at the record. 

Americans are focusing on the way 
we spend our time and the money we 
raise more closely than ever before. 
Some may try to distinguish between 
the appearance of improper conduct 
and improper conduct itself. I say to 
my colleagues here is one issue where 
perception is reality. Whether or not 
you can justify the current system of 
campaign finance—and I do not know 
who can—the appearances created by 
the current system alone gives us in- 
centive to change. Now is the time to 
take advantage of the opportunities be- 
fore us. 

Mr. President, I hope we can move 
quickly on this issue. I promise as 
chairman of the Rules Committee I 
plan to schedule hearings on the cam- 
paign finance legislation in early 
March and proceed to mark up of this 
bill promptly after the conclusion of 
the hearings. This is an issue where 
every Member of the Senate is an ex- 
pert, and I urge my colleagues to join 
with me and others in drafting a fair 
solution in the months ahead. 

Mr. President, I will not get into the 
intricate details of this legislation. 
Most of us have heard them and de- 
bated them. Now is the time to come 
together, in my opinion, for meaning- 
ful result as it relates to improving the 
integrity and the ability of this insti- 
tution and its Members. 
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Mr. President, I send to the desk S. 3 
and ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of S. 3, the Senate Elections Ethics Act 
of 1991, be printed in the RECORD at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENT OF CAM- 
PAIGN ACT; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the Senate Election Ethics Act of 1991". 

(b) AMENDMENT OF FECA.—When used in 
this Act, the term “ҒЕСА” means the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act of 1971. 

(c) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 


Sec. 1. Short title; amendment of FECA; 
table of contents. 


TITLE I—SENATE ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
SPENDING LIMITS AND BENEFITS 


Sec. 101. Senate spending limits and public 
benefits. 

Ban on activities of political action 
committees in Federal elec- 
tions. 

Broadcast rates. 

Preferential rates for mail. 

Disclosure by  noneligible 
didates. 

. 1%. Reporting requirements. 

. 107. Other definitions. 

TITLE II—EXPENDITURES AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Subtitle A—Independent Expenditures 

Sec. 201. Cooperative expenditures not treat- 
ed as independent expenditures. 
Sec. 202. Equal broadcast time. 
Sec. 203. Attribution of communications. 
Subtitle B—Expenditures 
PART I—PERSONAL LOANS; CREDIT 

Sec. 211. Personal contributions and loans. 
Sec. 212. Extensions of credit. 

PART II—PROVISIONS RELATING TO SOFT 

MONEY OF POLITICAL PARTIES 


Sec. 102. 


. 108. 
. 104. 


. 105. can- 


Sec. 215. Limitations on contributions to 
State political party commit- 
tees. 

Sec. 216. Provisions relating to national, 
State, and local party commit- 
tees. 

Sec. 217. Restrictions on fundraising by can- 
didates and officeholders. 

Sec. 218. Reporting requirements. 

Subtitle C—Contributions 

Sec. 221. Limits on contributions by certain 
political committees. 

Sec. 222. Contributions through 
intermediaries and conduits. 

Sec. 223. Contributions by dependents not of 


voting age. 
Subtitle D—Reporting Requirements 
Sec. 231. Reporting requirements. 


TITLE IH —FEDERAL ELECTION 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 301. Use of candidates' names. 

Sec. 302. Reporting requirements. 

Sec. 308. Provisions relating to the general 
counsel of the commission. 

Sec. 304. Retention of fees by the commis- 
sion. 

Sec. 305. Enforcement. 

Sec. 306. Penalties. 

Sec. 307. Random audits. 

Sec. 308. Attribution of communications. 
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Sec. 309. Fraudulent solicitation of con- 
tributions. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 401. Restriction of control of certain 
types of political committees 
by incumbents in or candidates 
for Federal office. 

Sec. 402. Polling data contributed to a sen- 
atorial candidate. 

Sec. 403. Mass mailings. 

Sec. 404. Extension of tíme period when 
franked mass mailings are pro- 
hibited. 

Sec. 405. Effective date. 

TITLE I—SENATE ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
SPENDING LIMITS AND BENEFITS 


SEC. 101. SENATE SPENDING LIMITS AND PUBLIC 
BENEFITS. 


(а) IN GENERAL.—FECA is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
title: 

"TITLE V—SPENDING LIMITS AND PUB- 
LIC BENEFITS FOR SENATE ELECTION 
CAMPAIGNS 

“DEFINITIONS 


“SEC. 501. For purposes of this title— 

“(1) except as otherwise provided in this 
title, the definitions under section 301 shall 
apply for purposes of this title insofar as 
such definitions relate to elections to the of- 
fice of United States Senator; 

“(2) the term ‘eligible candidate’ means а 
candidate who is eligible under section 502 to 
receive benefits under this title; 

"(3) the terms ‘Senate Election Campaign 
Fund’ and ‘Fund’ mean the Senate Election 
Campaign Fund established under section 


“(4) the term ‘general election’ means апу 
election which will directly result in the 
election of a person to the office of United 
States Senator, but does not include an open 
primary election; 

“(5) the term ‘general election period’ 
means, with respect to any candidate, the 
period beginning on the day after the date of 
the primary or runoff election for the spe- 
cific office the candidate is seeking, which- 
ever is later, and ending on the earlier of— 

“(А) the date of such general election; or 

“(В) the date on which the candidate with- 
draws from the campaign or otherwise ceases 
actively to seek election; 

“(6) the term ‘immediate family’ means— 

“(А) а candidate’s spouse; 

"(B) a child, stepchild, parent, grand- 
parent, brother, half-brother, sister or half- 
sister of the candidate or the candidate's 
spouse; and 

“(С) the spouse of any person described іп 
subparagraph (B); 

“(7) the term ‘major party’ has the mean- 
ing given such term in section 9002(6) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986, except that if 
a candidate qualified under State law for the 
ballot in a general election in'an open pri- 
mary in which all the candidates for the of- 
fice participated and which resulted in the 
candidate and at least one other candidate 
qualifying for the ballot in the general elec- 
tion, such candidate shall be treated as a 
candidate of a major party for purposes of 
this title; 

“(8) the term ‘primary election’ means an 
election which may result in the selection of 
а candidate for the ballot in a general elec- 
tion for the office of United States Senator; 

"(9) the term ‘primary election period’ 
means, with respect to any candidate, the 
period beginning on the day following the 
date of the last election for the specific of- 
fice the candidate is seeking and ending on 
the earlier of— 
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“(А) the date of the first primary election 
for that office following the last general 
election for that office; or 

“(В) the date on which the candidate with- 
draws from the election or otherwise ceases 
actively to seek election; 

“(10) the term ‘runoff election' means an 
election held after a primary election which 
is prescribed by applicable State law as the 
means for deciding which candidate will be 
on the ballot in the general election for the 
office of United States Senator; 

“(11) the term ‘runoff election period’ 
means, with respect to any candidate, the 
period beginning on the day following the 
date of the last primary election for the spe- 
cific office such candidate is seeking and 
ending on the date of the runoff election for 
such office; 

“(12) the term ‘voting age population’ 
means the resident population, 18 years of 
age or older, as certified pursuant to section 
315(e); and 

“(18) the term ‘expenditure’ has the mean- 
ing given such term by section 301(9), except 
that in determining any expenditures made 
by, or on behalf of, a candidate or can- 
didate’s authorized committees, section 
301(9)(B) shall be applied without regard to 
clause (ii) or (vi) thereof. 

“CANDIDATES ELIGIBLE TO RECEIVE BENEFITS 


“Бес. 502. (а) ІМ GENERAL.—For purposes of 
this title, а candidate is ап eligible can- 
didate if the candidate— 

*(1) meets the primary and general elec- 
tion filing requirements of subsections (b) 
and (c); 

“(2) meets the primary and runoff election 
expenditure limits of subsection (d); and 

“(8) meets the threshold contribution re- 
quirements of subsection (e). 

“(b) PRIMARY FILING REQUIREMENTS.—(1) 
The requirements of this subsection are met 
if the candidate files with the Commission a 
declaration as to whether— 

“(А) the candidate and the candidate’s au- 
thorized committees— 

*(1) will meet the primary and runoff elec- 
tion expenditure limits of subsection (d); and 

(ii) will only accept contributions for the 
primary and runoff elections which do not 
exceed such limits; 

“(В) the candidate and the candidate’s au- 
thorized committees will meet the general 
election expenditure limit under section 
503(b); and 

*(C) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees will meet the limita- 
tion on expenditures from personal funds 
under section 503(a). 

*(2) The declaration under paragraph (1) 
shall be filed on the date the candidate files 
as a candidate for the primary election. 

"(c) GENERAL ELECTION FILING REQUIRE- 
MENT.—(1) The requirements of this sub- 
section are met if the candidate files a cer- 
tification with the Commission under pen- 
alty of perjury that— 

“(А) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees— 

“(i) met the primary and runoff election 
expenditure limits under subsection (d); and 

(i) did not accept contributions for the 
primary or runoff election in excess of the 
primary or runoff expenditure limit under 
subsection (d), whichever is applicable; 

„B) the candidate met the threshold con- 
tribution requirement under subsection (e), 
and that only allowable contributions were 
taken into account in meeting such require- 
ment; 

“(С) at least one other candidate has quali- 
fied for the same general election ballot 
under the law of the State involved; 
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D) such candidate and the authorized 
committees of such candidate— 

“(i) except as otherwise provided by this 
title, will not make expenditures which ex- 
ceed the general election expenditure limit 
under section 503(b); 

„(ii) will not accept any contributions іп 
violation of section 315; 

(Iii) except as otherwise provided by this 
title, will not accept any contribution for 
the general election involved to the extent 
that such contribution would cause the ag- 
gregate amount of such contributions to ex- 
ceed the sum of— 

“(I) the amount of the general election ex- 
penditure limit under section 503(b), reduced 
by the amount of voter communication 
vouchers issued to the candidate; plus 

“(П) the amount of contributions from 
State residents which may be taken into ac- 
count under section 503(b)4) in increasing 
the general election expenditure limit; plus 

(III) the amount which тау be main- 
tained in a legal and accounting compliance 
fund under section 503(c); 

“(іу) will deposit all payments received 
under this title in an account insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation from 
which funds may be withdrawn by check or 
similar means of payment to third parties; 

“(у) will furnish campaign records, evi- 
dence of contributions, and other appro- 
priate information to the Commission; and 

"(vi) will cooperate in the case of any 
audit and examination by the Commission 
under section 507; and 

*(E) the candidate intends to make use of 
the benefits provided under section 504. 

*(2) The declaration under paragraph (1) 
shall be filed not later than 7 days after the 
earlier of— 

“(А) the date the candidate qualifies for 
the general election ballot under State law; 
or 

B) if, under State law, a primary or run- 
off election to qualify for the general elec- 
tion ballot occurs after September 1, the 
date the candidate wins the primary or run- 
off election. 

“(4) PRIMARY AND RUNOFF EXPENDITURE 
LIMITS.—(1) The requirements of this sub- 
section are met if: 

“(А) The candidate or the candidate's au- 
thorized committees did not make expendi- 
tures for the primary election in excess of 
the lesser of— 

*(1) 67 percent of the general election ex- 
penditure limit under section 503(b); or 

**(11) $2,750,000. 

“(В) Тһе candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees did not make expendi- 
tures for any runoff election in excess of 20 
percent of the general election expenditure 
limit under section 503(b). 

“(2) The limitations under subparagraphs 
(A) and (B) of paragraph (1) with respect to 
any candidate shall be increased by the ag- 
gregate amount of independent expenditures 
in opposition to, or on behalf of any oppo- 
nent of, such candidate during the primary 
or runoff election period, whichever is appli- 
cable, which are required to be reported to 
the Commission with respect to such period 
under section 304A(b) (relating to independ- 
ent expenditures in excess of $10,000). 

*(3)(A) If the contributions received by the 
candidate or the candidate's authorized com- 
mittees for the primary election or runoff 
election exceed the expenditures for either 
such election, such excess contributions 
shall be treated as contributions for the gen- 
eral election and expenditures for the gen- 
eral election may be made from such excess 
contributions. 
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“(В) Subparagraph (А) shall not apply to 
the extent that such treatment of excess 
contributions— 

“(1) would result in the violation of any 
limitation under section 315; or 

(ii) would cause the aggregate contribu- 
tions received for the general election to ex- 
ceed the limits under subsection 
(c)1)0D)1i). 

"(e) THRESHOLD CONTRIBUTION REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—(1) The requirements of this sub- 
section are met if the candidate and the can- 
didate's authorized committees have re- 
ceived allowable contributions during the 
applicable period in an amount at least equal 
to 10 percent of the general election expendi- 
ture limit under section 503(b). 

“(2) For purposes of this section and sec- 
tion 504(b)— 

“(А) The term 'allowable contributions' 
means contributions which are made as gifts 
of money by an individual pursuant to а 
written instrument identifying such individ- 
ual as the contributor. 

„B) The term ‘allowable contributions’ 
shall not include— 

(i) contributions made directly or indi- 
rectly through an intermediary or conduit 
which аге treated as made by such 
intermediary or conduit under section 
315(a)(8)(B); 

(И) contributions from any individual 
during the applicable period to the extent 
such contributions exceed $250; or 

(111) contributions from individuals resid- 
ing outside the candidate’s State to the ex- 
tent such contributions exceed 50 percent of 
the aggregate allowable contributions (with- 
out regard to this clause) received by the 
candidate during the applicable period. 
Clauses (ii) and (iii) shall not apply for pur- 
poses of section 504(b). 

“(8) For purposes of this subsection and 
section 504(b), the term ‘applicable period’ 
means— 

“(А) the period beginning on January 1 of 
the calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the general election involved and 
ending on— 

“(i) the date on which the certification 
under subsection (c) is filed by the candidate; 


or 

**(11) for purposes of section 504(b), the date 
of such general election; or 

“(В) in the case of a special election for the 
office of United States Senator, the period 
beginning on the date the vacancy in such 
office occurs and ending on the date of the 
general election involved. 

"(f) INDEXING.—The $2,750,000 amount 
under subsection (d)(1) shall be increased ав 
of the beginning of each calendar year based 
on the increase in the price index determined 
under section 315(c), except that for purposes 
of subsection (d), the base period shall be the 
calendar year in which the first general elec- 
tion after the date of the enactment of this 
title occurs. 

"LIMITATIONS ON EXPENDITURES 


"SEC. 503. (а) LIMITATION ON USE OF PER- 
SONAL FUNDS.—The aggregate amount of ex- 
penditures which may be made during an 
election cycle by an eligible candidate or 
such candidate’s authorized committees 
from the following sources shall not exceed 
$250,000: 

“(1) The personal funds of the candidate 
and members of the candidate's immediate 
family. 

“(2) Personal debt incurred by the can- 
didate and members of the candidate's im- 
mediate family. 

"(b) GENERAL ELECTION EXPENDITURE 
LIMIT.—(1) Except as otherwise provided in 
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this title, the aggregate amount of expendi- 
tures for a general election by an eligible 
candidate and the candidate's authorized 
committees shall not exceed the lesser of— 

**(A) $5,500,000; or 

“(В) the greater of— 

**(1) $950,000; or 

**(11) $400,000; plus 

“(1) 30 cents multiplied by the voting age 
population not in excess of 4,000,000; and 

(II) 25 cents multiplied by the voting age 
population in excess of 4,000,000. 

“(2) In the case of an eligible candidate in 
а State which has no more than 1 transmit- 
ter for а commercial Very High Frequency 
(VHF) television station licensed to operate 
in that State, paragraph (1)(B)(ii) shall be 
applied by substituting— 

“(А) ‘80 cents’ for 30 cents’ in subclause 
(1); and 

“(В) “70 cents' for '25 cents' in subclause 
(II). 

"(3) The amount otherwise determined 
under paragraph (1) for any calendar year 
shall be increased by the same percentage as 
the percentage increase for such calendar 
year under section 502(f) (relating to index- 
ing). 

"(4)(A) The limitation under this sub- 
section (without regard to this paragraph) 
shall be increased by the lesser of— 

“(1) 25 percent of such limitation; ог 

* (11) the amount of contributions described 
in subparagraph (B). 

"(B) Contributions are described in this 
subsection if such contributions— 

“(i) are made after the time contributions 
have been received in an amount at least 
equal to the threshold contribution require- 
ment under section 502(e); 

“(11) are in amounts of $100 or less; and 

(Iii) are made by an individual who was, 
аб the time the contributions were made, а 
resident of the State in which the general 
election is held; 
except that the total amount of contribu- 
tions taken into account under subparagraph 
(A) with respect to any individual shall not 
exceed $100. 

"(C) Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, any reference in any provision of law 
to the general election expenditure limit 
under this subsection shall be treated as а 
reference to such limit computed without re- 
gard to this paragraph. 

"(c) LEGAL AND ACCOUNTING COMPLIANCE 
FUND.—(1) The limitation under subsection 
(b) shall not apply to qualified legal and ac- 
counting expenditures made by a candidate 
or the candidate's authorized committees or 
& Federal officeholder from a legal and ac- 
counting compliance fund meeting the re- 
quirements of paragraph (2). 

"(2) A legal and accounting compliance 
fund meets the requirements of this para- 
graph if— 

“(А) the only amounts transferred to the 
fund are amounts received in accordance 
with the limitations, prohibitions, and re- 
porting requirements of this Act; 

"(B) the aggregate amount transferred to, 
and expenditures made from, the fund do not 
exceed the sum of— 

"(i) the lesser of 

“(1) 15 percent of the general election ex- 
penditure limit under subsection (b) for the 
general election for which the fund was es- 
tablished; or 

(П) $300,000; plus 

“(ii) the amount determined under para- 
graph (4); and 

“(С) no funds received by the candidate 
pursuant to section 504(a)3) may be trans- 
ferred to the fund. 
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"(3) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘qualified legal and accounting expendi- 
tures' means the following: 

"(A) Any expenditures for costs of legal 
and accounting services provided in connec- 
tion with— 

"(1) any administrative or court proceeding 
initiated pursuant to this Act during the 
election cycle for such general election; or 

“(ii) the preparation of any documents or 
reparis required by this Act or the Commis- 
sion. 

“(В) Any expenditures for legal and ac- 
counting services provided after the general 
election for which the legal and accounting 
compliance fund was established to ensure 
compliance with this Act with respect to the 
election cycle for such general election. 

“(С) Expenditures for the extraordinary 
costs of legal and accounting services pro- 
vided in connection with the candidate's ac- 
tivities as а holder of Federal office other 
than costs for the purpose of influencing the 
election of such candidate to Federal office. 

'(4)(A) If, after a general election, а can- 
didate determines that the qualified legal 
and accounting expenditures exceed the limi- 
tation under paragraph (2)(B), the candidate 
may petition the Commission for an increase 
in such limitation. The Commission shall au- 
thorize an increase in such limitation in the 
amount (if any) by which the Commission 
determines the qualified legal and account- 
ing expenditures exceed such limitation. 
Such determination shall be subject to judi- 
cial review under section 509. 

B) Except as provided in section 315, any 
contribution received or expenditure made 
pursuant to this paragraph shall not be 
taken into account for any contribution or 
expenditure limit applicable to the candidate 
under this title. 

*(5)(A) A candidate shall terminate a legal 
and accounting compliance fund as of the 
earlier of— 

J) the date of the first primary election 
for the office following the general election 
for such office for which such fund was estab- 
lished; or 

(Ii) the date specified by the candidate. 

(B) Any amounts remaining іп a legal and 
&ccounting compliance fund as of the date 
determined under subparagraph (A) shall be 
transferred— 

*(1) to а legal and accounting compliance 
fund for the election cycle for the next gen- 
eral election; 

"(ii) to an authorized committee of the 
candidate as contributions allocable to the 
election cycle for the next general election; 
or 

(111) to the Senate Election Campaign 
Fund. 

"(d) PAYMENT OF TAXES.—The limitation 
under subsection (b) shall not apply to any 
expenditure by the candidate or the can- 
didate's authorized committees for Federal, 
State, or local taxes on earnings allocable to 
contributions received by such candidates or 
committees. 

"BENEFITS ELIGIBLE CANDIDATE ENTITLED TO 
RECEIVE 

“Бес. 504. (а) IN GENERAL.—An eligible can- 
didate shall be entitled to— 

"(1) the broadcast media rates provided 
under section 315(0)(3) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934; 

*(2) the mailing rates provided in section 
3629 of title 39, United States Code; 

“(8) payments from the Senate Election 
Campaign Fund in the amounts determined 
under subsection (b); and 

J) voter communication vouchers in the 
amount determined under subsection (c). 
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(b) AMOUNT OF PAYMENTS.—(1) For pur- 
poses of subsection (a)(3), except as provided 
in section 506(4), the amounts determined 
under this subsection are— 

“(А) the independent expenditure amount; 
and 

(B) in the case of an eligible candidate 
who has an opponent in the general election 
who receives contributions, or makes (or ob- 
ligates to make) expenditures, for such elec- 
tion in excess of the general election expend- 
iture limit under section 503(b), the excess 
expenditure amount. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1) the 
independent expenditure amount is the total 
amount of independent expenditures made, 
or obligated to be made, during the general 
election period by 1 or more persons in oppo- 
sition to, or on behalf of an opponent of, an 
eligible candidate which are required to be 
reported by such persons under section 
304A(b) with respect to the general election 
period and are certified by the Commission 
under section 304A(e). 

*(3) For purposes of paragraph (1), the ex- 
cess expenditure amount is the amount de- 
termined as follows: 

“(А) In the case of а major party can- 
didate, an amount equal to the sum of— 

“(i) if the excess described in paragraph 
(1)(B) is not greater than 133% percent of the 
general election expenditure limit under sec- 
tion 503(b), an amount equal to two-thirds of 
such limit applicable to the eligible can- 
didate for the election; plus 

"(11) if the excess described in paragraph 
(1) B) equals or exceeds 133% percent of the 
general election expenditure limit under sec- 
tion 503(b), an amount equal to one-third of 
such limit applicable to the eligible can- 
didate for the election. 

„(B) Іп the case of an eligible candidate 
who is not & major party candidate, an 
amount equal to the lesser of— 

*(1) the allowable contributions of the eli- 
gible candidate during the applicable period 
in excess of the threshold contribution re- 
quirement under section 502(e); or 

(i) 50 percent of the general election ex- 
penditure limit applicable to the eligible 
candidate under section 503(b). 

“(с) VOTER COMMUNICATION VOUCHERS.—(1) 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall issue 
nontransferable voter communication vouch- 
ers to eligible candidates as provided under 
section 506(b). 

“(2) The aggregate amount of voter com- 
munication vouchers issued to an eligible 
candidate under paragraph (1) shall be equal 
to 50 percent of the general election expendi- 
ture limit under section 503(b) (25 percent of 
such limit if such candidate is not a major 
party candidate). 

“(8) Voter communication vouchers shall 
be used by an eligible candidate to purchase 
broadcast time during the general election 
period subject to the same conditions under 
Section 315(b) of the Communications Act of 
1994 as apply to other broadcast time which 
may be purchased (without regard to the 
rates charged for such time), except that 
each such broadcast shall be at least 1 but 
not more than 5 minutes in length. 

"(d) WAIVER OF EXPENDITURE AND CON- 
TRIBUTION LIMITS.—(1) An eligible candidate 
who receives payments under subsection 
(а)(8) which are allocable to the independent 
expenditure or excess expenditure amounts 
described in paragraphs (2) and (3) of sub- 
section (b) may make expenditures from 
such payments to defray expenditures for the 
general election without regard to the gen- 
eral election expenditure limit under section 
503(b). 
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"(2) An eligible candidate who receives 
benefits under this section may make ex- 
penditures for the general election without 
regard to clause (i) of section 502(c)(1)(D) or 
subsection (a) or (b) of section 503 if any one 
of the eligible candidate's opponents who is 
not an eligible candidate either raises aggre- 
gate contributions, or makes or becomes ob- 
ligated to make aggregate expenditures, for 
the general election that exceed 133% per- 
cent of the general election expenditure 
limit applicable to the eligible candidate 
under section 503(b). 

"(3 A candidate who receives benefits 
under this section may receive contributions 
for the general election without regard to 
clause (iii) of section 502(c)(1)(D) if— 

"(A) а major party candidate in the same 
general election is not an eligible candidate; 
or 

"(B) any other candidate in the same gen- 
eral election who is not an eligible candidate 
raises aggregate contributions, or makes or 
becomes obligated to make aggregate ex- 
penditures, for the general election that ex- 
ceed 75 percent of the general election ex- 
penditure limit applicable to such other can- 
didate under section 503(b). 

“(е) USE ОҒ PAYMENTS FROM FUND.—Pay- 
ments received by a candidate under sub- 
section (a)(3) shall be used to defray expendi- 
tures incurred with respect to the general 
election period for the candidate. Such pay- 
ments shall not be used— 

“(1) except as provided in paragraph (4), to 
make any payments, directly or indirectly, 
to such candidate or to any member of the 
immediate family of such candidate; 

“(2) to make any expenditure other than 
expenditures to further the general election 
of such candidate; 

(3) to make any expenditures which con- 
stitute a violation of any law of the United 
States or of the State in which the expendi- 
ture is made; or 

"(4) subject to the provisions of section 
315(1), to repay any loan to any person except 
to the extent the proceeds of such loan were 
used to further the general election of such 
candidate. 

"CERTIFICATION BY COMMISSION 


"SEC. 505. (a) IN GENERAL.—(1) The Com- 
mission shall certify to any candidate meet- 
ing the requirements of section 502 that such 
candidate is an eligible candidate entitled to 
benefits under this title. The Commission 
Shall revoke such certification if it deter- 
mines a candidate fails to continue to meet 
such requirements. 

“(2) No later than 48 hours after an eligible 
candidate files a request with the Commis- 
віоп to receive benefits under section 506, the 
Commission shall certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury whether such candidate 1з eligi- 
ble for payments under this title from the 
Senate Election Campaign Fund or to re- 
ceive voter communication vouchers and the 
amount of such payments or vouchers to 
which such candidate is entitled. The request 
referred to in the preceding sentence shall 
contain— 

(A) such information and be made іп ac- 
cordance with such procedures as the Com- 
mission may provide by regulation; and 

(B) a verification signed by the candidate 
and the treasurer of the principal campaign 
committee of such candidate stating that 
the information furnished in support of the 
request, to the best of their knowledge, is 
correct and fully satisfies the requirements 
of this title. 

*(b) DETERMINATIONS BY COMMISSION.—All 
determinations (including certifications 
under subsection (a)) made by the Commis- 
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sion under this title shall be final and con- 
clusive, except to the extent that they are 
subject to examination and audit by the 
Commission under section 507 and judicial 
review under section 509. 


"PAYMENTS RELATING TO ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES 


“Бес. 506. (a) ESTABLISHMENT OF CAMPAIGN 
FUND.—(1) There is hereby established on the 
books of the Treasury of the United States а 
special fund to be known as the ‘Senate Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund'. 

“(2ХА) There are appropriated to the Fund 
for each fiscal year, out of amounts in the 
general fund of the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, amounts equal to— 

"(i) any contributions by persons which 
are specifically designated as being made to 
the Fund; 

(ii) amounts collected under sections 
507(g) and 508(d)(3); and 

(ii) any other amounts which may be de- 
posited into the Fund under this title. 

"(B) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
from time to time, transfer to the Fund an 
amount not in excess of the amounts de- 
scribed in subparagraph (А). 

"(C) Amounts in the Fund shall remain 
available without fiscal year limitation. 

3) Amounts іп the Fund shall be avail- 
able only for the purposes of— 

“(А) making payments required under this 
title; and 

“(В) making expenditures in connection 
with the administration of the Fund. 

“(4) The Secretary shall maintain such ac- 
counts in the Fund as may be required by 
this title or which the Secretary determines 
to be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this title. 

„b) PAYMENTS UPON CERTIFICATION.—U pon 
receipt of a certification from the Commis- 
sion under section 505, except as provided in 
subsection (d), the Secretary shall promptly 
pay the amount certified by the Commission 
to the candidate out of the Senate Election 
Campaign Fund. 

“(с) VOUCHERS.—(1) Upon receipt of a cer- 
tification from the Commission under sec- 
tion 505, except as provided in subsection (d), 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue to 
an eligible candidate the amount of voter 
communication vouchers specified in such 
certification. 

*(2) Upon receipt of а voter communica- 
tion voucher from а licensee providing 
broadcast time to an eligible candidate, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to such 
licensee from the Senate Election Campaign 
Fund the face value of such voucher. 

*(d) REDUCTIONS IN PAYMENTS IF FUNDS IN- 
SUFFICIENT.—(1) If, at the time of a certifi- 
cation by the Commission under section 505 
for payment, or issuance or a voucher, to an 
eligible candidate, the Secretary determines 
that the monies in the Senate Election Cam- 
paign Fund are not, or may not be, sufficient 
to satisfy the full entitlement of all eligible 
candidates, the Secretary shall withhold 
from the amount of such payment or voucher 
such amount as the Secretary determines to 
be necessary to assure that each eligible can- 
didate will receive the same pro rata share of 
such candidate's full entitlement. 

“(2) Amounts and vouchers withheld under 
paragraph (1) shall be paid when the Sec- 
retary determines that there are sufficient 
monies in the Fund to pay all, or & portion 
thereof, to all eligible candidates from whom 
amounts have been withheld, except that if 
only а portion is to be paid, it shall be paid 
in such manner that each eligible candidate 
receives an equal pro rata share of such por- 
tion. 
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*(3)(A) Not later than December 31 of any 
calendar year preceding a calendar year in 
which there is а regularly scheduled general 
election, the Secretary, after consultation 
with the Commission, shall make an esti- 
mate of— 

"(1) the amount of monies in the fund 
which will be available to make payments 
required by this title in the succeeding cal- 
endar year; and 

“(ii) the amount of payments which will be 

required under this title in such calendar 
year. 
„B) If the Secretary determines that there 
will be insufficient monies in the fund to 
make the payments required by this title for 
any calendar year, the Secretary shall notify 
each candidate on January 1 of such calendar 
year (or, if later, the date on which an indi- 
vidual becomes a candidate) of the amount 
which the Secretary estimates will be the 
pro rata reduction in each eligible can- 
didate's payments (including vouchers) 
under this subsection. Such notice shall be 
by registered mall. 

) The amount of the eligible candidate's 
contribution limít under section 
502(c)(1)(D)(iii) shall be increased by the 
amount of the estimated pro rata reduction. 

“(4) The Secretary shall notify the Com- 
mission and each eligible candidate by reg- 
istered mail of any actual reduction in the 
amount of any payment by reason of this 
subsection. If the amount of the reduction 
exceeds the amount estimated under para- 
graph (3), the candidate's contribution limit 
under section 502(c)1)D)(ii) shall be in- 
creased by the amount of such excess. 


"EXAMINATION AND AUDITS; REPAYMENTS 


"SEC. 507. (а) EXAMINATION AND AUDITS.— 
(1) After each general election, the Commis- 
sion shall conduct an examination and audit 
of the campaign accounts of 10 percent of all 
candidates for the office of United States 
Senator to determine, among other things, 
whether such candidates have complied with 
the expenditure limits and conditions of eli- 
gibility of this title, and other requirements 
of this Act. Such candidates shall be des- 
ignated by the Commission through the use 
of an appropriate statistical method of ran- 
dom selection. 

“(2) The Commission may conduct an ex- 
amination and audit of the campaign ac- 
counts of any candidate іп а general election 
for the office of United States Senator if the 
Commission determines that there exists 
reason to believe that such candidate may 
have violated any provision of this title. 

"(b) EXCESS PAYMENTS; REVOCATION OF 
STATUS.—(1) If the Commission determines 
that payments or vouchers were made to an 
eligible candidate under this title in excess 
of the aggregate amounts to which such can- 
didate was entitled, the Commission shall во 
notify such candidate, and such candidate 
shall pay to the Secretary an amount equal 
to the excess. 

“(2) If the Commission revokes the certifi- 
cation of а candidate as an eligible candidate 
under section 505(a)(1), the Commission shall 
notify the candidate, and the candidate shall 
pay to the Secretary an amount equal to the 
payments and vouchers received under this 
title. 

“(с) MISUSE OF BENEFITS.—If the Commis- 
sion determines that any amount of any ben- 
efit made available to ап eligible candidate 
under this title was not used as provided for 
in this title, the Commission shall so notify 
such candidate and such candidate shall pay 
to the Secretary an amount equal to 200 per- 
cent of the amount of such benefit. 
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"(d) EXCESS EXPENDITURES.—(1) If the 
Commission determines that any eligible 
candidate who has received benefits under 
this title has made expenditures which in the 

gate exceed by 5 percent or less— 

"(A) the primary or runoff expenditure 
limit under section 502(d); or 

B) the general election expenditure limit 
under section 503(b), 
the Commission shall so notify such can- 
didate and such candidate shall pay to the 
Secretary an amount equal to the amount of 
the excess expenditures. 

“(2) If the Commission determines that 
any eligible candidate who has received ben- 
efits under this title has made expenditures 
which in the aggregate exceed by more than 
5 percent— 

"(A) the primary or runoff expenditure 
limit under section 502(d); or 

B) the general election expenditure limit 
under section 503(b), 
the Commission shall so notify such can- 
didate and such candidate shall pay to the 
Secretary an amount equal to three times 
the amount of the excess expenditures. 

„e) UNEXPENDED FUNDS.—Any amount re- 
ceived by an eligible candidate under this 
title may be retained for a period not exceed- 
ing 120 days after the date of the general 
election for the liquidation of all obligations 
to pay expenditures for the general election 
incurred during the general election period. 
At the end of such 120-day period, any unex- 
pended funds received under this title shall 
be promptly repaid to the Secretary. 

*"(f) LIMIT ON PERIOD FOR NOTIFICATION.— 
No notification shall be made by the Com- 
mission under this section with respect to an 
election more than three years after the date 
of such election. 

"(g) DEPOSITS.—The Secretary shall de- 
posit all payments received under thís sec- 
tion into the Senate Election Campaign 
Fund. 

"CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


"SEC. 508. (a) VIOLATIONS.—(1) No person 
shall knowingly and willfully— 

“(А) accept benefits under this title in ex- 
cess of the aggregate benefits to which the 
candidate on whose behalf such benefits are 
accepted is entitled; 

B) use such benefits for any purpose not 
provided for in this title; or 

“(С) make expenditures in excess of— 

(i) the primary and runoff expenditure 
limits under section 502(d); or 

(ii) the general election expenditure limit 
under section 503(b). 

“(2) Any person who violates the provi- 
sions of paragraph (1) shall be fined not more 
than $25,000, or imprisoned not more than 5 
years, or both. Any officer, employee, or 
agent of any political committee who know- 
ingly consents to any expenditure in viola- 
tion of the provisions of paragraph (1) shall 
be fined not more than $25,000, or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both. 

"(b) USE OF BENEFITS.—(1) It is unlawful 
for any person who receives any benefit 
under this title, or to whom any portion of 
any such benefit is transferred, knowingly 
and willfully to use, or to authorize the use 
of, such benefit or such portion other than in 
the manner provided in this title. 

“(2) Any person who violates the provi- 
sions of paragraph (1) shall be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 5 
years, or both. 

“(с) FALSE INFORMATION.—(1) It is unlawful 
for any person knowingly and willfully— 

"(A) to furnish any false, fictitious, or 
fraudulent evidence, books, or information 
(including any certification, verification, no- 
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tice, or report) to the Commission under this 
title, or to include in any evidence, books, or 
information so furnished any misrepresenta- 
tion of a material fact, or to falsify or con- 
ceal any evidence, books, or information rel- 
evant to a certification by the Commission 
or an examination and audit by the Commis- 
sion under this title; or 

“(В) to fail to furnish to the Commission 
any records, books, or information requested 
by it for purposes of this title. 

02) Any person who violates the provi- 
sions of paragraph (1) shall be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 5 
years, or both. 

“(4) KICKBACKS AND ILLEGAL PAYMENTS.— 
(1) It is unlawful for any person knowingly 
and willfully to give or to accept any kick- 
back or any illegal payment in connection 
with any benefits received under this title by 
any eligible candidate or the authorized 
committees of such candidate. 

“(2) Any person who violates the provi- 
sions of paragraph (1) shall be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 5 
years, or both. 

3) In addition to the penalty provided by 
paragraph (2), any person who accepts any 
kickback or illegal benefit in connection 
with any benefits received by any candidate 
pursuant to the provisions of this title, or re- 
ceived by the authorized committees of such 
candidate, shall pay to the Secretary, for de- 
posit into the Senate Election Campaign 
Fund, an amount equal to 125 percent of the 
kickback or benefit received. 

“JUDICIAL REVIEW 

"SEC. 509. (a) JUDICIAL REVIEW.—Any agen- 
cy action by the Commission made under the 
provisions of this title shall be subject to re- 
view by the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit upon pe- 
tition filed in such court within thirty days 
after the agency action by the Commission 
for which review is sought. It shall be the 
duty of the Court of Appeals, ahead of all 
matters not filed under this title, to advance 
on the docket and expeditiously take action 
on all petitions filed pursuant to this title. 

(b) APPLICATION OF TITLE 5.—The provi- 
sions of chapter 7 of title 5, United States 
Code, shall apply to judicial review of any 
agency action by the Commission. 

“(с) AGENCY ACTION.—For purposes of this 
section, the term ‘agency action’ has the 
meaning given such term by section 551(13) 
of title 5, United States Code. 

"PARTICIPATION BY COMMISSION IN JUDICIAL 

PROCEEDINGS 


“SEC. 510. (а) APPEARANCES.—The Commis- 
sion is authorized to appear in and defend 
against any action instituted under this sec- 
tion and under section 509 either by attor- 
neys employed in its office or by counsel 
whom it may appoint without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 
erning appointments in the competitive 
service, and whose compensation it may fix 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title. 

"(b) INSTITUTION OF ACTIONS.—The Com- 
mission is authorized, through attorneys and 
counsel described in subsection (a), to insti- 
tute actions in the district courts of the 
United States to seek recovery of any 
amounts determined under this title to be 
payable to the Secretary. 

"(c) INJUNCTIVE RELIEF.—The Commission 
is authorized, through attorneys and counsel 
described in subsection (a), to petition the 
courts of the United States for such injunc- 
tive relief as is appropriate in order to im- 
plement any provision of this title. 
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“(4) APPEALS.—The Commission is author- 
ized on behalf of the United States to appeal 
from, and to petition the Supreme Court for 
certiorari to review, judgments or decrees 
entered with respect to actions in which it 
appears pursuant to the authority provided 
in this section. 


"REPORTS TO CONGRESS; REGULATIONS 


"SEC. 511. (а) The Commission shall, as 
soon as practicable after each election, sub- 
mit а full report to the Senate setting 
forth— 

“(1) the expenditures (shown in such detail 
as the Commission determines appropriate) 
made by each eligible candidate and the au- 
thorized committees of such candidate; 

“(2) the amounts certified by the Commis- 
sion under section 505 as benefits available 
to each eligible candidate; 

“(8) the amount of repayments, if any, re- 
quired under section 507 or 506(d)(2), and the 
reasons for each repayment required; and 

“(4) the balance in the Senate Election 
Campaign Fund, and the balance in any ac- 
count maintained in the Fund. 


Each report submitted pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be printed as а Senate document. 

(b) RULES AND REGULATIONS.—The Com- 
mission is authorized to prescribe such rules 
and regulations, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subsection (c), to conduct such ex- 
aminations and investigations, and to re- 
quire the keeping and submission of such 
books, records, and information, as it deems 
necessary to carry out the functions and du- 
ties imposed on it by this title. 

"(c) STATEMENT ТО SENATE.—Thirty days 
before prescribing any rules or regulation 
under subsection (b) the Commission shall 
transmit to the Senate a statement setting 
forth the proposed rule or regulation and 
containing а detailed explanation and jus- 
tification of such rule or regulation. 


‘AUTHORIZATION ОҒ APPROPRIATIONS 


"SEC. 512. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Commission such sums as 
may be necessary for the purpose of carrying 
out its functions under this title.“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATES.—(1) Except as pro- 
vided in this subsection, the amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to elec- 
tions occurring after December 31, 1993. 

(2) For purposes of any expenditure or con- 
tribution limit imposed by the amendment 
made by subsection (a)— 

(A) no expenditure made before January 1, 
1993, shall be taken into account, except that 
there shall be taken into account any such 
expenditure for goods or services to be pro- 
vided after such date; and 

(B) all cash, cash items, and Government 
securities on hand as of January 1, 1993, shall 
be taken into account in determining wheth- 
er the contribution limit is met, except that 
there shall not be taken into account 
amounts used during the 60-day period begin- 
ning on January 1, 1993, to pay for expendi- 
tures which were incurred (but unpaid) be- 
fore such date. 

(c) EFFECT OF INVALIDITY ON OTHER PROVI- 
SIONS OF ACT.—If title V of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 (as added by this 
section), or any part thereof, is held to be in- 
valid, all provisions of, and amendments 
made by, this Act shall be treated as invalid. 


БЕС. 102. BAN ON ACTIVITIES OF POLITICAL АС- 
TION 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Title III of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 301 et seq.) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
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“ВАМ ON FEDERAL ELECTION ACTIVITIES BY 
POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEES 


"SEC. 324. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, no person other than 
ап individual or a political committee may 
make contributions, solicit or receive con- 
tributions, or make expenditures for the pur- 
pose of influencing an election for Federal 
office. 

“(b) In the case of individuals who are ex- 
ecutive or administrative personnel of an 
employer— 

“(1) no contributions may be made by such 
individuals— 

“(А) to any political committees estab- 
lished and maintained by any political party; 
or 

"(B) to any candidate for election to the 
office of United States Senator or the can- 
didate's authorized committees, 


unless such individuals certify that such 
contributions are not being made at the di- 
rection of, or otherwise controlled or influ- 
enced by, the employer; and 

“(2) the aggregate amount of such con- 
tributions by all such individuals in any cal- 
endar year shall not exceed— 

“(А) $20,000 in the case of such political 
committees; and 

“(В) $5,000 in the case of any such can- 
didate and the candidate's authorized com- 
mittees.“ 

(b) DEFINITION OF POLITICAL COMMITTEE.— 
(1) Paragraph (4) of section 301 of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 431(4)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) The term ‘political committee’ 
means— 

“(А) the principal campaign committee of 
a candidate; 

B) any national, State, or district com- 
mittee of a political party, including any 
subordinate committee thereof; and 

“(С) any local committee of a political 
party which— 

“(1) receives contributions aggregating in 
excess of $5,000 during a calendar year; 

(ii) makes payments exempted from the 
definition of contribution or expenditure 
under paragraph (8) or (9) aggregating in ex- 
cess of $5,000 during a calendar year; or 

(iii) makes contributions or expenditures 
aggregating in excess of $1,000 during a cal- 
endar year." 

(2) Section 316(0)(2) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441b(b)(2)) is amended by striking subpara- 
graph (С). 

(с) CANDIDATE'S COMMITTEES.—(1) Section 
315(а) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441а(а)) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(9) For the purposes of the limitations 
provided by paragraphs (1) and (2), any polit- 
ical committee which is established or fi- 
nanced or maintained or controlled by any 
candidate or Federal officeholder shall be 
deemed to be an authorized committee of 
such candidate ог officeholder.“ 

(2) Section 302(e)(3) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 432) 
is amended to read as follows: 

*(3) No political committee that supports 
or has supported more than one candidate 
may be designated as an authorized commit- 
tee, except that— 

“(А) a candidate for the office of President 
nominated by a political party may des- 
ignate the national committee of such politi- 
cal party as the candidate’s principal cam- 
paign committee, but only if that national 
committee maintains separate books of ac- 
count with respect to its functions as a prin- 
cipal campaign committee; and 

B) a candidate may designate a political 
committee established solely for the purpose 
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of joint fundraising by such candidates as an 
authorized committee." 

(d) RULES APPLICABLE WHEN BAN NOT IN 
EFFECT.—For purposes of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, during any period 
beginning after the effective date in which 
the limitation under section 324 of such Act 
(as added by subsection (a)) is not in effect— 

(1) the amendments made by subsections 
(а), (b), and (с) shall not be іп effect; 

(2) in the case of a candidate for election, 
or nomination for election, to the United 
States Senate (and such candidate’s author- 
ized committees), section 315(а)(2)(А) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a(a)(2)(A)) shall be applied 
by substituting “51,000” for “35,000”; and 

(3 it shall be unlawful for a 
multicandidate political committee to make 
a contribution to a candidate for election, or 
nomination for election, to the United 
States Senate (or an authorized committee) 
to the extent that the making of the con- 
tribution will cause the amount of contribu- 
tions received by the candidate and the can- 
didate's authorized committees from 
multicandidate political committees to ex- 
ceed the lesser of— 

(A) $825,000; or 

(B) the greater of— 

(i) $375,000; or 

(ii) 20 percent of the sum of the general 

election spending limit under section 503(b) 
of FECA plus the primary election spending 
limit under section 502(d)(1)(A) of FECA 
(without regard to whether the candidate is 
an eligible candidate (as defined in section 
501(2)) of FECA). 
In the case of an election cycle in which 
there is a runoff election, the limit deter- 
mined under paragraph (3) shall be increased 
by an amount equal to 20 percent of the run- 
off election expenditure limit under section 
502(d)(1)(A) of FECA (without regard to 
whether the candidate is such an eligible 
candidate). The $825,000 and $375,000 amounts 
in paragraph (3) shall be increased as of the 
beginning of each calendar year based on the 
increase in the price index determined under 
section 315(c) of FECA, except that for pur- 
poses of paragraph (3), the base period shall 
be the calendar year in which the first gen- 
eral election after the date of the enactment 
of paragraph (3) occurs. A candidate or au- 
thorized committee that receives a contribu- 
tion from a multicandidate political com- 
mittee in excess of the amount allowed 
under paragraph (3) shall return the amount 
of such excess contribution to the contribu- 
tor. 

(е) EFFECTIVE DATES.—(1) Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2) the amendments 
made by this section shall apply to elections 
(and the election cycles relating thereto) oc- 
curring after December 31, 1992. 

(2) In applying the amendments made by 
this section, there shall not be taken into 
account— 

(A) contributions made or received on or 
before the date of the enactment of this Act; 
or 

(B) contributions made to, or received by, 
& candidate after such date, to the extent 
such contributions are not greater than the 
excess (if any) of— 

(i) such contributions received by any op- 
ponent of the candidate on or before such 
date, over 

(ii) such contributions received by the can- 
didate on or before such date. 


SEC. 103. BROADCAST RATES. 

(a) PROVISIONS RELATING TO LOWEST UNIT 
CosT.—Section 315(b) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315(b)) is amended by 
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adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

*(2) The charges made for the use of any 
broadcasting station by any person who is an 
eligible candidate (as defined in section 
501(2) of the Federal Election Campaign Act 
of 1971) for the United States Senate in con- 
nection with such candidate's campaign for 
nomination for election, or election, to such 
office shall not exceed— 

"(A) during the forty-five days preceding 
the date of a primary or primary runoff elec- 
tion in which such person is a candidate, 100 
percent, and during the general election pe- 
riod (as defined in section 501(5) of the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act of 1971) in which 
such person is a candidate, 50 percent, of the 
lowest unit charge of the station, determined 
аб the rate applicable to broadcasts of 30 вес- 
onds for the same time of day and day of 
week; and 

"(B) at any other time, the charges made 
for comparable use of such station by other 
users thereof." 

(b) PREEMPTION RULES; VOUCHERS.—Sec- 
tion 315 of the Communications Act of 1934 
(47 U.S.C. 315) is amended by redesignating 
subsections (c) and (d) as subsections (e) and 
(f) and by inserting after subsection (b) the 
following new subsections: 

“(сХ1) In the case of a legally qualified 
candidate for Federal office (as defined in 
section 301(3) of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971), а licensee shall not pre- 
empt the use, during any period the rates 
under subsection (b)(1)(A) or (b)(2) are in ef- 
fect, of а broadcasting station by such сап- 
didate who has purchased such use pursuant 
to subsection (b). 

“(2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply if the 
program during which the candidate's broad- 
cast was to air is unavoidably preempted. 

“(4) A licensee shall— 

“(1) accept voter communications vouchers 
provided to an eligible candidate (as defined 
in section 501(2) of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act) under section 504(a) of such Act; 
and 

"(2) shall, upon presentation of such 
vouchers, provide broadcast time to such 
candidate subject to the same conditions as 
apply to other broadcast time which may be 
purchased (without regard to the rates 
charged for such time), except that no time 
Shall be required to be provided without at 
least 7 days advance notice.“ 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 

315(b) of the Communications Act of 1934 is 
amended— 
(1) by striking “Тһе charges" and insert- 
ing: 
“(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
the charges"; and 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (1) and (2) 
as subparagraphs (A) and (B), respectively. 
SEC. 104. PREFERENTIAL RATES FOR MAIL. 

(а) REDUCED RATES.—Subchapter II of 
chapter 36 of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 
“§ 3629. Reduced rates for certain Senate can- 

didates 


“(а) Тһе rates of postage for matter mailed 
with respect to a campaign by an eligible 
candidate (as defined in section 501(2) of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971) shall 
be— 

“(1) іп the case of first-class mail matter, 
one-fourth of the rate currently in effect; 
and 

2) іп the case of third-class mail matter, 
2 cents per piece less than mail matter 
mailed pursuant to paragraph (1). 

*(b) Subsection (a) shall cease to apply to 
any candidate for any campaign when the 
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total amount paid by such candidate for all 
mail matter at the rates provided by para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) exceeds 5 
percent of the amount of the general election 
expenditure limit applicable to such can- 
didate under section 503(b) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971.” 

(b) AUTHORIZATION.—Section 2401(c) of title 
39, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing and 3626(a)-(h)" and inserting ‘‘3626(a)- 
(h), and 3629”, 

(с) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for chapter 36 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
the item relating to section 3628 the follow- 
ing new item: 


“3629. Reduced rates for certain Senate can- 
didates.“ 
SEC. 105. DISCLOSURE BY NONELIGIBLE САМ- 
DIDATES. 

Subparagraph (B) of section 318(a)(1) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 441d(a)1), as amended by 
section 308, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

(iv) If a broadcast or other communica- 
tion is paid for or authorized by а candidate 
in the general election for the office of Unit- 
ed States Senator who is not an eligible can- 
didate (as defined in section 501(2), or the 
authorized committee of such candidate, 
such communication shall contain the fol- 
lowing sentence: "This candidate has not 
agreed to abide by the spending limits for 
this Senate election campaign set forth in 
the Federal Election Campaign Act.'."' 

SEC. 106. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

Title III of FECA is amended by adding 

after section 304 the following new section: 
"REPORTING REQUIREMENTS FOR SENATE 
CANDIDATES 


“SEC. 304A. (a) CANDIDATE OTHER THAN ELI- 
GIBLE CANDIDATE.—(1) Each candidate for the 
office of United States Senator who does not 
file а certification with the Commission 
under section 502(c) shall file with the Com- 
mission a declaration as to whether such 
candidate intends to make expenditures for 
the general election in excess of the general 
election expenditure limit applicable to an 
eligible candídate under section 503(b). Such 
declaration shall be filed at the time pro- 
vided in section 502(c)(2). 

*(2) Any candidate for the United States 
Senate who qualifies for the ballot for a gen- 
eral election— 

“(А) who is not an eligible candidate under 
section 502; and 

*(B) who either raises aggregate contribu- 
tions, or makes or obligates to make aggre- 
gate expenditures, for the general election 
which exceed 70 percent of the general elec- 
tion expenditure limit applicable to an eligi- 
ble candidate under section 503(b), 
shall file а report with the Commission with- 
in 24 hours after such contributions have 
been raised or such expenditures have been 
made or obligated to be made (or, if later, 
within 24 hours after the date of qualifica- 
tion for the general election ballot), setting 
forth the candidate's total contributions and 
total expenditures for such election as of 
such date. Thereafter, such candidate shall 
file additional reports (until such contribu- 
tions or expenditures exceed 133% percent of 
such limit) with the Commission within 24 
hours after each time additional contribu- 
tions are raised, or expenditures are made or 
are obligated to be made, which in the aggre- 
gate exceed an amount equal to 10 percent of 
such limit and after the total contributions 
or expenditures exceed 133% percent of such 
limit. 
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3) Тһе Commission 

“(А) shall, within 24 hours of receipt of a 
declaration or report under paragraph (1) or 
(2), notify each eligible candidate in the elec- 
tion involved about such declaration or re- 
port; and 

“(В) if an opposing candidate has raised ag- 
gregate contributions, or made or has obli- 
gated to make aggregate expenditures, in ex- 
cess of the applicable general election ex- 
penditure limit under section 509(b), shall 
certify, pursuant to the provisions of sub- 
section (e), such eligibility to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for payment of any amount 
to which such eligible candidate is entitled 
under section 504(a). 

"(4) Notwithstanding the reporting re- 
quirements under this subsection, the Com- 
mission may make its own determination 
that a candidate in a general election who is 
not an eligible candidate has raised aggre- 
gate contributions, or made or has obligated 
to make aggregate expenditures, іп the 
amounts which would require a report under 
paragraph (2). The Commission shall, within 
24 hours after making each such determina- 
tion, notify each eligible candidate in the 
general election involved about such deter- 
mination, and shall, when such contributions 
or expenditures exceed the general election 
expenditure limit under sectíon 503(b), cer- 
tify (pursuant to the provisions of subsection 
(e)) to the Secretary of the Treasury such 
candidate's eligibility for payment of any 
amount under section 504(a). 

“(b) INDEPENDENT EXPENDITURES.—(1)(A) 
Any person who makes, or obligates to 
make, independent expenditures during any 
general, primary, or runoff election period 
for the office of United States Senator in ex- 
cess of $10,000 shall report to the Commission 
аз provided in this subsection. 

“(В) If 2 or more persons, in cooperation, 
consultation, or concert with each other, 
make, or obligate to make, independent ex- 
penditures during any general, primary, or 
runoff election period for the office of United 
States Senator in excess of $10,000, each such 
person shall report to the Commission as 
provided in this subsection with respect to 
the independent expenditures so made by all 
such persons. 

“(2) Any person referred to in paragraph (1) 
shall report the amount of the independent 
expenditures made or obligated to be made 
not later than 24 hours after the aggregate 
amount of such expenditures incurred or ob- 
ligated first exceeds $10,000. Thereafter, such 
person shall report independent expenditures 
not later than 24 hours after each time the 
additional aggregate amount of such expend- 
itures incurred or obligated (and not yet re- 
ported under this paragraph) exceeds $10,000. 

"(3) Each report under this subsection 
shall be filed with the Commission and the 
Secretary of State for the State of the elec- 
tion involved and shall contain— 

"(A) the information required by sub- 
section (b)(6)(B)(iii) of section 304; and 

B) a statement under penalty of perjury 
by the person making the independent ex- 
penditures, or by the person incurring the 
obligation to make such expenditures, as the 
case may be, that identifies the candidate 
whom the independent expenditures are ac- 
tually intended to help elect or defeat. 

*(4)(A) A person may file a complaint with 
the Commission if such person believes the 
statement under paragraph (3)(B) is false or 
incorrect. 

“(В) The Commission, not later than 3 
days after the filing of а complaint under 
subparagraph (A), shall make a determina- 
tion with respect to such complaint. 
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“(5) The Commission shall, within 24 hours 
of receipt of а report under this subsection, 
notify each eligible candidate (as defined in 
section 501(2)) in the election involved about 
such report. 

(6) The Commission may make its own de- 
termination that а person has made, or has 
incurred obligations to make, independent 
expenditures with respect to any election for 
the United States Senate which in the aggre- 
gate exceed the applicable amounts under 
paragraph (2). The Commission shall notify 
each eligible candidate in such election of 
such determination within 24 hours of mak- 
ing it. 

“(7) At the same time as а candidate is no- 
tified under paragraph (5) or (6) with respect 
to expenditures during а general election ре- 
riod, the Commission shall, pursuant to sub- 
section (e), certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury eligibility to receive benefits under 
section 504(a). 

“(с) REPORTS ON PERSONAL FUNDS.—(1) Any 
candidate for the United States Senate who 
during the election cycle expends more than 
$250,000 during the election cycle from his 
personal funds, the funds of his immediate 
family, and personal loans incurred by the 
candidate and the candidate's immediate 
family shall file a report with the Commis- 
sion within 24 hours after such expenditures 
have been made or loans incurred. 

*(2) The Commission within 24 hours after 
& report has been filed under paragraph (1) 
shall notify each eligible candidate in the 
election involved abóut each such report. 

"(3) Notwithstanding the reporting re- 
quirements under this subsection, the Com- 
mission may make its own determination 
that а candidate for the Uníted States Sen- 
ate has made expenditures in excess of the 
amount under paragraph (1). The Commis- 
sion within 24 hours after making such de- 
termination shall notify each eligible can- 
didate in the general election involved about 
each such determination. 

"(d) CANDIDATES FOR OTHER OFFICES.—(1) 
Each individual— 

“(А) who becomes a candidate for the of- 
fice of United States Senator; 

“(В) who, during the election cycle for 
such office, held any other Federal, State, or 
local office or was а candidate for such other 
office; and 

“(С) who expended any amount during such 

election cycle before becoming a candidate 
for the office of United States Senator which 
would have been treated as an expenditure if 
such individual had been such a candidate, 
including amounts for activities to promote 
the image or name recognition of such indi- 
vidual, 
Shall, within 7 days of becoming a candidate 
for the office of United States Senator, re- 
port to the Commission the amount and na- 
ture of such expenditures. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply to any 
expenditures in connection with a Federal, 
State, or local election which has been held 
before the individual becomes a candidate 
the office of United States Senator. 

“(8) The Commission shall, as soon аз ргас- 
ticable, make a determination as to whether 
the amounts included in the report under 
paragraph (1) were made for purposes of in- 
fluencing the election of the individual to 
the office of United States Senator. 

“(е) CERTIFICATIONS.—Notwithstanding 
section 505(a), the certification required by 
this section shall be made by the Commis- 
sion on the basis of reports filed with such 
Commission in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act, or on the basis of such 
Commission's own investigation or deter- 
тіпабіоп. 
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“(f) COPIES ОҒ REPORTS.—The Commission 
shall transmit a copy of any report received 
under this section to the Secretary of the 
Senate within 2 working days of receipt of 
such report. 

(g) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, any term used in this section which 18 
used in title V shall have the same meaning 
as when used in title V." 

SEC. 107. OTHER DEFINITIONS. 

(a) ELECTION CYCLE DEFINED.—Section 301 
of FECA (2 U.S.C. 431) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(20) The term ‘election cycle’ means— 

“(А) in the case of a candidate or the au- 
thorized committees of a candidate, the term 
beginning on the day after the date of the 
most recent general election for the specific 
office or seat which such candidate seeks and 
ending on the date of the next general elec- 
tion for such office or seat; or 

„B) for all other persons, the term begin- 
ning on the first day following the date of 
the last general election and ending on the 
date of the next general election.“ 

(b) IDENTIFICATION.—Section 301013) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 431(13)) is amended by strik- 
ing out mailing address“ and inserting іп 
lieu thereof permanent residence address“. 


TITLE II—EXPENDITURES AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
Subtitle A—Independent Expenditures 
SEC. 201. COOPERATIVE EXPENDITURES NOT 
TREATED А8 INDEPENDENT ЕХ- 
PENDITURES. 

(a) TREATMENT OF COOPERATIVE EXPENDI- 
TURES.—(1) Paragraph (17) of section 301 of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 431(17)) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: The term ‘independent expenditure’ 
shall not include any cooperative expendi- 
ture.“ 

(2) Paragraph (9) of section 301 of ҒЕСА (2 
U.S.C. 431(9) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subparagraph: 

"(C) A cooperative expenditure shall be 
treated as an expenditure made by the can- 
didate on whose behalf, or for whose benefit, 
the expenditure was made.” 

(3) Paragraph (8) of section 301 of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 431(8) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subparagraph: 

"(C) A cooperative expenditure shall be 
treated as а contribution from the person 
making the expenditure to the candidate on 
whose behalf, or for whose benefit, the ex- 
penditure was made." 

(b) COOPERATIVE EXPENDITURE DEFINED.— 
Section 301 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 431), as amend- 
ed by section 107(a), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“21ХА) The term ‘cooperative expendi- 
ture' means any expenditure which is made— 

“(i) with the cooperation of, or in consulta- 
tion with, any candidate or any authorized 
committee or agent of such candidate; or 

“(11) in concert with, or at the request or 
suggestion of, any candidate or any author- 
ized committee or agent of such candídate. 

“(В) The term ‘cooperative expenditure’ 
includes an expenditure if— 

"(i) there is any arrangement, coordina- 
tion, or direction with respect to the expend- 
iture between the candidate or the can- 
didate's agent and the person making the ex- 
penditure; 

ii) in the same election cycle, the person 
making the expenditure is or has been— 

“(1) authorized to raise or expend funds on 
behalf of the candidate or the candidate's au- 
thorized committees; or 

“(П) serving as а member, employee, or 
agent of the candidate's authorized commit- 
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tees in an executive or policy-making posi- 
tion; or 

“(iii) the person making the expenditure 
has advised or counseled the candidate or the 
candidate's agents at any time on the can- 
didate's plans, projects, or needs relating to 
the candidate's pursuit of nomination for 
election, or election, to Federal office, in the 
same election cycle, including any advice re- 
lating to the candidate's decision to seek 
Federal office; 

(iv) the person making the expenditure 
retains the professional services of any indi- 
vidual or other person also providing those 
services in the same election cycle to the 
candidate in connection with the candidate's 
pursuit of nomination for election, or elec- 
tion, to Federal office, including any serv- 
ices relating to the candidate's decision to 
seek Federal office; 

"(v) the person making the expenditure 
has consulted at any time during the same 
election cycle about the candidate's plans, 
projects, or needs relating to the candidate's 
pursuit of nomination for election, or elec- 
tion, to Federal office, with— 

"(I any officer, director, employee or 
agent of a party committee that has made or 
intends to make expenditures or contribu- 
tions, pursuant to subsections (a), (d), or (h) 
of section 315 in connection with the can- 
didate's campaign; or 

"(II any person whose professional serv- 
ices have been retained by a political party 
committee that has made or intends to make 
expenditures or contributions pursuant to 
subsections (a), (d), or (h) of section 315 in 
connection with the candidate's campaign; 
or 

(vi) the expenditure is based on informa- 
tion provided to the person making the ex- 
penditure directly or indirectly by the can- 
didate or the candidate's agents about the 
candidate's plans, projects, or needs, pro- 
vided that the candidate or the candidate's 
agent is aware that the other person has 
made or is planning to make expenditures 
expressly advocating the candidate's elec- 
tion. 

For purposes of this subparagraph, the per- 
son making the expenditure shall include 
any officer, director, employee, or agent of 
such person. 

“(С) The term ‘cooperative expenditure’ in- 
cludes an expenditure if such expenditure— 

J) is made on behalf of, or for the benefit 
of, а candidate or authorized committee by a 
political committee that is established, ad- 
ministered, controlled, or financially sup- 
ported, directly or indirectly, by a connected 
organization that is required to register, or 
pays for the services of a person who is re- 
quired to register, under section 308 of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act (2 U.S.C. 
267) or the Foreign Agents Registration Act 
of 1938 (22 U.S.C. 611 et seq.); or 

**(11) is made on behalf of, or for the benefit 
of, a candidate or authorized committee by a 
political committee that has made a con- 
tribution to the candidate or authorized 
committee.“ 


SEC. 202. EQUAL BROADCAST TIME. 

Section 315(a) of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315(a)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

*(a)(1) If a licensee permits any person who 
is a legally qualified candidate for public of- 
fice to use а broadcasting station other than 
any use required to be provided under para- 
graph (2), the licensee shall afford equal op- 
portunities to all other such candidates for 
that office in the use of the broadcasting sta- 
tion. 
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“(2ХА) А person who reserves broadcast 
time the payment for which would con- 
stitute an independent expenditure within 
the meaning of section 301(17) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
431(17)) shall— 

“(i) inform the licensee that payment for 
the broadcast time will constitute an inde- 
pendent expenditure; 

(ii) inform the licensee of the names of all 
candidates for the office to which the pro- 
posed broadcast relates; and 

(111) provide the licensee a copy of the 
statement described in section 304A(b)(3)(B) 
of the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 
(2 U.S.C. 434(d)(3)(B)). 

„B) A licensee who is informed as de- 
Scribed in subparagraph (A) shall— 

"(1) if any of the candidates described in 
subparagraph (A)(ii) has provided the li- 
censee the name and address of a person to 
whom notification under this subparagraph 
is to be given— 

“(1) notify such person of the proposed 
making of the independent expenditure; and 

“(П) allow any such candidate (other than 
a candidate for whose benefit the independ- 
ent expenditure is made) to purchase the 
same amount of broadcast time immediately 
after the broadcast time paid for by the inde- 
pendent expenditure; and 

(ii) in the case of an opponent of a can- 
didate for whose benefit the independent ex- 
penditure is made who certifies to the li- 
censee that the opponent is eligible to have 
the cost of response broadcast time paid out 
of the Federal Election Campaign Fund pur- 
suant to section 504(a)(3) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, afford the oppo- 
nent such broadcast time without requiring 
payment in advance and at the cost specified 
in subsection (b).“ 

(63) A licensee shall have no power of cen- 
sorship over the material broadcast under 
this section. 

“(4) Except as provided in paragraph (2), no 
obligation is imposed under this subsection 
upon any licensee to allow the use of its sta- 
tion by any candidate. 

"(5)(A) Appearance by a legally qualified 
candidate on a— 

**(1) bona fide newscast; 

(ii) bona fide news interview; 

(111) bona fide news documentary (if the 
appearance of the candidate is incidental to 
the presentation of the subject or subjects 
covered by the news documentary); or 

"(iv) on-the-spot coverage of bona fide 
news events (including political conventions 
and activities incidental thereto), 


shall not be deemed to be use of а broadcast- 
ing station within the meaning of this sub- 
section. 

B) Nothing in subparagraph (A) shall be 
construed as relieving broadcasters, in con- 
nection with the presentation of newscasts, 
news interviews, news documentaries, and 
on-the-spot coverage of news events, from 
their obligation under this Act to operate in 
the public interest and to afford reasonable 
opportunity for the discussion of conflicting 
views on issues of public importance. 

*"(6(A) A licensee that endorses а can- 
didate for Federal office in an editorial shall, 
within the time stated in subparagraph (B), 
provide to all other candidates for election 
to the same office— 

“(1) notice of the date and time of broad- 
cast of the editorial; 

(ii) a taped or printed copy of the edi- 
toríal; and 

"(111) а reasonable opportunity to broad- 
cast a response using the licensee's facilities. 
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“(В) In the case of an editorial described in 
subparagraph (A) that— 

"(1) is first broadcast 72 hours or more 
prior to the date of a primary, runoff, or gen- 
eral election, the notice and copy described 
in subparagraph (A) (1) and (ii) shall be pro- 
vided not later than 24 hours after the time 
of the first broadcast of the editorial, and 

(Ii) is first broadcast less than 72 hours 
before the date of an election, the notice and 
copy shall be provided at a time prior to the 
first broadcast that will be sufficient to en- 
able candidates a reasonable opportunity to 
prepare and broadcast a response.“ 

SEC. 203. ATTRIBUTION OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

Section 318(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C, 441d(a)), as 
amended by section 308, is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

(3) A communication described in para- 
graph (1) that is paid for through an inde- 
pendent expenditure— 

“(А) in the case of a television broadcast, 
shall include during the entire length of the 
communication a clearly readable video 
statement covering at least 25 percent of the 
viewing area of a television screen stating 
the information required in paragraph (1)(В) 
and, if the independent expenditure is made 
by a political committee, stating the name 
of its connected organization (if any) and the 
city and State in which such organization is 
located; 

Z) in the case of any audio broadcast (in- 
cluding a television broadcast), shall include 
an audio statement at the conclusion of the 
broadcast stating the information described 
in paragraph (1)(B) and, if the independent 
expenditure is made by a political commit- 
tee, stating the name of its connected orga- 
nization (if any) and the city and State in 
which such organization is located; and 

(С) in the case of a newspaper, magazine, 
outdoor advertising facility, mass mailing, 
or other type of general public political ad- 
vertising, shall include a statement of— 

(1) the information required in paragraph 
(XB); 

"(11) the following sentence: “Тһе cost of 
presenting this communication is not sub- 
ject to any campaign contribution limits."; 
and 

“(iii) the name of the person who paid for 
the communication including, in the case of 
а political committee, the names of its presi- 
dent and its treasurer, and the name of its 
connected organization (if any) and the city 
and State in which located." 


Subtitle B—Expenditures 
PART I—PERSONAL LOANS; CREDIT 
SEC. 211. PERSONAL CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
LOANS. 


Section 315 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a) is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(і) LIMITATIONS ON PAYMENTS TO CAN- 
DIDATES.—(1) If a candidate or a member of 
the candidate's immediate family made апу 
loans to the candidate or to the candidate’s 
authorized committees during any election 
cycle, no contributions after the date of the 
general election for such election cycle may 
be used to repay such loans. 

“(2) No contribution by a candidate or 
member of the candidate’s immediate family 
(as defined in section 501(6)) may be returned 
to the candidate or member other than as 
part of a pro rata distribution of excess con- 
tributions to all contributors.” 
SEC. 212. EXTENSIONS OF CREDIT. 

Section 301(8(A) of FECA 
431(8)(A)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “ог” at the end of clause (1); 
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(2) by striking the period at the end of 
clause (ii) and inserting “; ог”; and 

(3) by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

) with respect to a candidate for the of- 
fice of United States Senator and the can- 
didate’s authorized committees, any exten- 
sion of credit for goods or services relating 
to advertising on broadcasting stations, in 
newspapers or magazines, or by mass 
mailings (including mass mail fund solicita- 
tions), or relating to other similar types of 
general public political advertising, if such 
extension of credit is— 

“(1) іп an amount of more than $1,000; and 

“(П) for a period greater than the period 
(not in excess of 60 days) for which credit is 
generally extended in the normal course of 
business after the date on which such goods 
or services are furnished (the date of the 
mailing in the case of advertising by a mass 
mailing).”* 

PART II—PROVISIONS RELATING TO SOFT 
MONEY OF POLITICAL PARTIES 
SEC. 215. LIMITATIONS ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
STATE POLITICAL PARTY COMMIT- 
TEES. 

(a) INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO STATE 

PARTY.—Paragraph (1) of section 315(a) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 44la(a)1) is amended by 
striking “ог” at the end of subparagraph (В), 
by redesignating subparagraph (C) as sub- 
paragraph (D), and by inserting after sub- 
paragraph (B) the following new subpara- 
graph: 
“(С) to the political committee designated 
by а State committee of а political party in 
апу calendar year which, in the aggregate, 
exceed $20,000; ог”. 

(b) MULTICANDIDATE COMMITTEE CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO STATE PARTY.—Paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 315(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a(a)2)) is 
amended by striking “ог” аб the end of sub- 
paragraph (B), by redesignating subpara- 
graph (C) as subparagraph (D), and by insert- 
ing after subparagraph (B) the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(С) to the political committee designated 
by а State committee of а political party іп 
any calendar year which, in the aggregate, 
exceed $15,000; ог”. 

(c) INCREASE IN OVERALL LIMIT.—Paragraph 
(3) of section 315(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441а(а)(3)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “Тһе 
limitation under this paragraph shall be in- 
creased (but not by more than $5,000) by the 
amount of contributions made by an individ- 
ual during a calendar year to political com- 
mittees designated by State committees of a 
political party for purposes of paragraphs 
(1ХС) and ).“ 

SEC. 216. PROVISIONS RELATING TO NATIONAL, 
STATE, AND LOCAL PARTY COMMIT- 
TEES. 

(a) EXPENDITURES BY STATE COMMITTEES IN 
CONNECTION WITH PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS.— 
Section 315(d) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441а(4)) is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) A State committee of а political 
party, including subordinate committees of 
that State committee, shall not make ex- 
penditures for activities described in section 
325(b) (1) and (2) with respect to the general 
election campaign of а candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States who is affiliated 
with such party which, in the aggregate, ex- 
ceed an amount equal to 4 cents multiplied 
by the voting age population of the State, as 
certified under subsection (e).“ 

(b) CONTRIBUTION AND EXPENDITURE EXCEP- 
TIONS.—(1) Section 301(8(B) of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 431(8ХВ)) is amended— 
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(A) in clause (v) by striking the semicolon 
at, the end thereof and inserting “ог with re- 
spect to a mass mailing of such a listing;"’; 

(B) in clause (xi)— 

(i) by striking direct mail“ and inserting 
“mass mailing“; and 

(ii) by striking the semicolon at the end 
thereof and inserting “апа are not made 
from contributions designated to be spent on 
behalf of a particular candidate or particular 
candidates;"; and 

(C) by repealing clauses (x) and (xii). 

(2) Section 301(9)(B) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
431(9)(B)) is amended— 

(A) in clause (iv) by striking the semicolon 
at the end thereof and inserting “ог with re- 
spect to a mass mailing of such a listing;’’; 
and 

(B) by repealing clauses (viii) and (ix). 

(c) SOFT MONEY OF COMMITTEES OF POLITI- 
CAL PARTIES.—(1) Title ІШ of FECA, as 
amended by section 102, is amended by in- 
serting after section 324 the following new 
section: 

“POLITICAL PARTY COMMITTEES 


"SEC. 325. (a) Any amount solicited, re- 
ceived, or expended directly or indirectly by 
a national, State, district, or local commit- 
tee of a political party (including any subor- 
dinate committee) with respect to an activ- 
ity which, in whole or in part, is in connec- 
tion with an election to Federal office shall 
be subject in its entirety to the limitations, 
prohibitions, and reporting requirements of 
this Act. 

“(р) For purposes of subsection (a) 

“(1) Any activity which is solely for the 
purpose of influencing an election for Fed- 
eral office is in connection with an election 
for Federal office. 

“(2) Except as provided in paragraph (3), 
any of the following activities during a Fed- 
eral election period shall be treated as in 
connection with an election for Federal of- 
fice: 

“(А) Voter registration and get-out-the- 
vote activities. 

B) Campaign activities, including broad- 
casting, newspaper, magazine, billboard, 
mass mail, and newsletter communications, 
and similar kinds of communications or pub- 
lic advertising that— 

“(i) are generic campaign activities; or 

(ii) identify a Federal candidate regard- 
less of whether a State or local candidate is 
also identified. 

“(С) The preparation and dissemination of 
campaign materials that are part of a ge- 
neric campaign activity or that identify a 
Federal candidate, regardless of whether a 
State or local candidate is also identified. 

D) Maintenance of voter files. 

“(Е) Any other activity affecting (in whole 
or in part) an election for Federal office. 

“(3) The following shall not be treated as 
in connection with a Federal election: 

“(А) Any amount described in section 
301(8)(B)(viii). 

"(B) Any amount contributed to a can- 
didate for other than Federal office. 

"(C) Any amount received or expended in 
connection with & State or local political 
convention. 

D) Campaign activities, including broad- 
casting, newspaper, magazine, billboard, 
mass mail, and newsletter communications, 
and similar kinds of communications or pub- 
lic advertising that are exclusively on behalf 
of State or local candidates and are not ac- 
tivities described in paragraph (2)(A). 

“(Е) Administrative expenses of а State or 
local committee of a political party, includ- 
ing expenses for— 

) overhead; 
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**(11) staff (other than individuals devoting 
а substantial portion of their activities to 
elections for Federal office); 

*(111) meetings; and 

“(іу) conducting party elections or cau- 
cuses. 

(F) Research pertaining solely to State 
and local candidates and issues. 

*(G) Maintenance of voter files other than 
during a Federal election period. 

"(H) Activities described in paragraph 
(2ХА) which are conducted other than during 
а Federal election period. 

J Any other activity which is solely for 
the purpose of influencing, and which solely 
affects, an election for non-Federal office. 

*(4) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘Federal election period’ means the 
period— 

“(А) beginning on the date which is 60 days 
before the primary election for any regularly 
scheduled general election for Federal office; 
and 

B) ending on the date of the general elec- 
tion. 

“(с) TRANSFERS BETWEEN COMMITTEES.—(1) 
Except as provided in paragraph (2), the limi- 
tations on contributions contained in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of section 315(a) shall apply 
to transfers between and among political 
committees described in subsection (a). 

“(2ХА) A national committee may not so- 
licit or accept contributions not subject to 
the limitations, prohibitions, and reporting 
requirements of this Act. 

“(В) Subparagraph (A) and paragraph (1) 
shal) not apply to contributions that— 

(i) are to be transferred to a State com- 
mittee for use directly for activities de- 
scribed in subsection (b)(3); or 

(Ii) are to be used by the committee pri- 
marily to support such activities.” 

(2) Section 315(d) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441а(4)), as amended by subsection (a), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(5) The national committee of a political 
party, the congressional campaign commit- 
tees of a political party, and a State or local 
committee of a political party, including a 
subordinate committee of any of the preced- 
ing committees, shall not make expenditures 
during any calendar year for activities de- 
scribed in section 325(b) (1) and (2) with re- 
spect to such State which, in the aggregate, 
exceed an amount equal to 30 cents multi- 
plied by the voting age population of the 
State (as certified under subsection (e)). This 
paragraph shall not authorize a committee 
to make expenditures to which paragraph (3) 
or (4) applies in excess of the limit applicable 
to such expenditures under paragraph (3) or 
(4). No adjustment to the limitation under 
this paragraph shall be made under sub- 
section (c) before 1992 and the base period for 
purposes of any such adjustment shall be 
1990.“ 

(3) Paragraph (4) of section 315(a) (2 U. S. C. 
441а(а)(4)) is amended by striking the first 
sentence thereof. 

(d) GENERIC ACTIVITIES.—Section 301 of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 431), as amended by section 
201(b) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(22) The term ‘generic campaign activity’ 
means a campaign activity the preponderant 
purpose or effect of which is to promote a po- 
litical party rather than any particular Fed- 
eral or non-Federal candidate.” 

SEC. 217. RESTRICTIONS ON FUNDRAISING BY 
CANDIDATES AND OFFICEHOLDERS. 

(а) STATE FUNDRAISING ACTIVITIES.—Sec- 
tion 315 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a), as amended 
by section 211, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 
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“()) LIMITATIONS ON FUNDRAISING ACTIVI- 
TIES OF FEDERAL CANDIDATES AND OFFICE- 
HOLDERS.—(1) For purposes of this Act, a 
candidate for Federal office (or an individual 
holding Federal office) may not solicit funds 
to, or receive funds on behalf of, any Federal 
or non-Federal candidate or political 
committee— 

“(А) which are to be expended іп connec- 
tion with any election for Federal office un- 
less such funds are subject to the limita- 
tions, prohibitions, and requirements of this 
Act; or 

“(B) which are to be expended in connec- 
tion with any election for other than Federal 
office unless such funds are not in excess of 
amounts permitted with respect to Federal 
candidates and political committees under 
this Act, or are not from sources prohibited 
by this Act with respect to elections to Fed- 
eral office. 

“(2) The appearance or participation by a 
candidate or individual in any activity (in- 
cluding fundraising) conducted by a commit- 
tee of a political party or a candidate for 
other than Federal office shall not be treated 
as a solicitation for purposes of paragraph (1) 
if— 

“(А) such appearance or participation is 
otherwise permitted by law; and 

“(B) such candidate or individual does not 
solicit or receive, or make expenditures 
from, any funds resulting from such activity. 

"(3) Paragraph (1) shall not apply to the 
solicitation or receipt of funds, or disburse- 
ments, by an individual who is а candidate 
for other than Federal office if such activity 
is permitted under State law." 

(b) TAX-EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS.—Section 
315 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a), as amended by 
subsection (a), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

(k) TAX-EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS.—(1) Ex- 
cept as provided in paragraph (2) if an 
individual— 

"(A) established, maintains, or controls 
any organization described in section 501(с) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986; and 

“(В) is а candidate for, or holds, Federal 
office at any time during any calendar year, 
such individual may not solicit contribu- 
tions to, or accept contributions on behalf 
of, such organization from any person during 
such calendar year which, in the aggregate, 
exceed $5,000. 

“(2) If during any period an individual is а 
candidate for, or holds, Federal office, such 
individual may not during such period solicit 
contributions to, or on behalf of, any organi- 
zation which is described in section 501(c) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 if a signifi- 
cant portion of the activities of such organi- 
zation include voter registration or get-out- 
the-vote campaigns." 

SEC. 218. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

(а) REPORTING REQUIREMENTS.—Section 304 
of FECA (2 U.S.C. 434) is amended by adding 
аб the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

"(d) POLITICAL COMMITTEES.—(1) The na- 
tional committee of a political party and 
any congressional campaign committee, and 
any subordinate committee of either, shall 
report all receipts and disbursements during 
the reporting period, whether or not in con- 
nection with an election for Federal office. 

"(2) A political committee (not described 
in paragraph (1)) to which section 325 applies 
shall report all receipts and disbursements in 
connection with a Federal election (as deter- 
mined under section 325). 

*(3) Any political committee to which sec- 
tion 325 applies shall include in its report 
under paragraph (1) or (2) the amount of any 
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transfer described іп section 325(c) апа the 
reason for the transfer. 

"(4) Any political committee to which 
paragraph (1) or (2) does not apply shall re- 
port any receipts or disbursements which are 
used in connection with а Federal election 
(as determined by the Commission). 

“(5) If any receipt or disbursement to 
which this subsection applies exceeds $200, 
the political committee shall include identi- 
fication of the person from whom, or to 
whom, such receipt or disbursement was 
made. 

"(6) Reports required to be filed by this 
subsection shall be filed for the same time 
periods required for political committees 
under subsection (а).” 

(b) REPORT OF EXEMPT CONTRIBUTIONS.— 
Section 301(8) of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 431(8)), as amended 
by section 201, is amended by inserting at 
the end thereof the following: 

„D) The exclusions provided in subpara- 
graphs (v) and (viii) of subparagraph (B) shall 
not apply for purposes of any requirement to 
report contributions under this Act, and all 
such contributions in excess of $200 shall be 
reported.“ 

(c) REPORTING ОҒ EXEMPT EXPENDITURES.— 
Section 301(9) of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 431(9)), as amended 
by section 201, is amended by inserting at 
the end thereof the following: 

“(D) The exclusions provided in subpara- 
graph (іу) of subparagraph (B) shall not 
apply for purposes of any requirement to re- 
port expenditures under this Act, and all 
such expenditures in excess of $200 shall be 
reported.“ 

(d) CONTRIBUTIONS AND EXPENDITURES OF 

POLITICAL COMMITTEES.—Section 301(4) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 431(4)) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 
“For purposes of this paragraph, the receipt 
of contributions or the making of, or obligat- 
ing to make, expenditures shall be deter- 
mined by the Commission on the basis of 
facts and circumstances, in whatever com- 
bination, demonstrating а purpose of influ- 
encing any election for Federal office, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, the representa- 
tions made by any person soliciting funds 
about their intended uses; the identification 
by name of individuals who are candidates 
for Federal office or of any political party, in 
general public political advertising; and the 
proximity to any primary, runoff, or general 
election of general public political advertis- 
ing designed or reasonably calculated to in- 
fluence voter choice in that election.“ 

(e) REPORTS BY STATE COMMITTEES.—Sec- 
tion 304 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 434), ав amended 
by subsection (a), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsection: 

"(e) FILING OF STATE REPORTS.—In lieu of 
any report required to be filed by this Act, 
the Commission may allow a State commit- 
tee of а political party to file with the Com- 
mission a report required to be filed under 
State law if the Commission determines such 
reports contain substantially the same infor- 
mation.“ 

(f) REPORTS BY LARGE CONTRIBUTORS.—Sec- 
tion 304 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 434), as amended 
by subsection (e), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(f) REPORTS BY LARGE CONTRIBUTORS.—(1) 
Any individual who makes contributions 
subject to the limitations of section 315(a)— 

“(А) shall report to the Commission within 
7 days after such contributor makes con- 
tributions aggregating $10,000 or more during 
any calendar year; and 

“(В) thereafter, shall report to the Com- 
mission within 7 days after each time such 
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contributor makes contributions (not yet re- 
ported) aggregating $5,000 or more. 
Any report shall include identification of the 
contributor, the name of the candidate or 
committee to whom the contributions were 
made, and the amount of the contributions. 

(2) Any candidate for Federal office, any 
authorized committee of a candidate, or any 
political committee soliciting contributions 
subject to the limitations of section 315(a) 
shall include with such solicitation notice 
of— 

A) the requirement to report under para- 
graph (1); and 

B) the aggregate limitation on such con- 
tributions under section 315(a)(3).'" 


Subtitle C—Contributions 


SEC. 221. LIMITS ON CONTRIBUTIONS BY CER- 
TAIN POLITICAL COMMITTEES. 

(а) LIMITATION ON AMOUNT OF CONTRIBU- 
TIONS THAT MAY ВЕ ACCEPTED.—Section 
315(d) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441а(4)), as amended 
by section 216, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by striking “(2) and 
(3)" and inserting **(2), (3), (6), and (7)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

“(6) A congressional campaign committee 
of a political party (including any subordi- 
nate committee thereof) shall not accept, 
during an election cycle, contributions from 
multicandidate political committees and 
separate segregated funds which, in the ag- 
gregate, exceed 30 percent of the total ex- 
penditures which such committee may make 
pursuant to section 315(d)(3) during that 
election cycle. 

“(7) A national committee of a political 
party (including any subordinate committee 
thereof) shall not accept, during an election 
cycle, contributions from multicandidate po- 
litical committees and separate segregated 
funds which, in the aggregate, exceed an 
amount equal to 2 cents multiplied by the 
voting age population of the United States, 
as certified under subsection (e). 

"(8(A)1) Any expenditure made by a na- 
tional or State committee of a political 
party, a congressional campaign committee, 
or any subordinate committee of the preced- 
ing committees, for general public political 
advertising which clearly identifies a can- 
didate for Federal office by name shall be 
subject to the limitations of paragraphs (1) 
and (2). 

(11) Clause (i) shall not apply to expendi- 
tures for mass mailings designed primarily 
for fundraising purposes which make only in- 
cidental reference to any one or more Fed- 
eral candidates. 

“(В) For purposes of paragraph (3), апу ex- 
penditure by а committee described in sub- 
paragraph (A) for any solicitation of con- 
tributions which clearly identifies any can- 
didate on whose behalf such contributions 
&re being solicited shall be treated for pur- 
poses of this paragraph as an expenditure in 
connection with the general election cam- 
paign of such candidate, except that if more 
than 1 candidate is identified, such expendi- 
ture shall be allocated on a pro rata basis 
among such candidates. 

(b) CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE.— 
Section 301 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 431), as amend- 
ed by section 216(d), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

*(23) The term ‘congressional campaign 
committee’ means the Democratic Senato- 
rial Campaign Committee, the National Re- 
publican Senatorial Committee, the Demo- 
cratic Congressional Campaign Committee, 
and the National Republican Congressional 
Committee.“ 
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(с) EFFECTIVE DATES.—(1) Except as рго- 
vided in paragraph (2) the amendments 
made by this section shall apply to elections 
(and the election cycles relating thereto) oc- 
curring after December 31, 1992. 

(2) In applying the amendments made by 
this section, there shall not be taken into 
account - 

(A) contributions made or received on or 
before the date of the enactment of this Act; 
or 

(B) contributions made to, or received by, 
а candidate after such date, to the extent 
such contributions are not greater than the 
excess (if any) of— 

(i) such contributions received by any op- 
ponent of the candidate on or before such 
date, over 

(ii) such contributions received by the can- 
didate on or before such date. 

SEC. 222. CONTRIBUTIONS THROUGH 
INTERMEDIARIES AND CONDUITS. 

Section 315(a)(8) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441a(a)(8)) is amended to read as follows: 

**(8) For the purposes of this subsection— 

“(А) Contributions made by a person, ei- 
ther directly or indirectly, to or on behalf of 
& particular candidate, including contribu- 
tions that are in any way earmarked or oth- 
erwise directed through an intermediary or 
conduit to a candidate, shall be treated as 
contributions from the person to the can- 
didate. 

"(B) Contributions made directly or indi- 
rectly by а person to or on behalf of a par- 
ticular candidate through an intermediary 
or conduit, including contributions made or 
arranged to be made by an intermediary or 
conduit, shall be treated ав contributions 
from the intermediary or conduit to the can- 
didate if— 

*(1) the contributions made through the 
intermediary or conduit аге in the form of a 
check or other negotiable instrument made 
payable to the conduit or intermediary rath- 
er than the intended recipient; or 

“(ii) the conduit ог intermediary is 

“(1) а political committee other than an 
authorized committee; 

“(П) an officer, employee, or agent of such 
а political committee; or 

(III) а person required to register under 
section 308 of the Federal Regulation of Lob- 
bying Act (2 U.S.C. 267) or the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act of 1938 (22 U.S.C. 611 
et seq.); or 

"(IV) an organization prohibited from 
making contributions under section 316, or 
an officer, employee, or agent of such an or- 
ganization acting on the organization's be- 
half. 

“(С) For purposes of this section 

"(1) the term ‘contributions made ог ar- 
ranged to be made’ includes— 

“(I) contributions delivered to a particular 
candidate or the candidate’s authorized com- 
mittee or agent; and 

“(П) contributions directly or indirectly 
arranged to be made to a particular can- 
didate or the candidate’s authorized commit- 
tee or agent, including contributions ar- 
ranged to be made in a manner that identi- 
fies directly or indirectly to the candidate or 
authorized committee or agent the person 
who arranged the making of the contribu- 
tions or the person on whose behalf such per- 
son was acting; and 

(ii) the term ‘acting on the organization's 
behalf’ includes the following activities by 
an officer, employee or agent of a person de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B)(iiXIV): 

(J) Soliciting or directly or indirectly ar- 
ranging the making of a contribution to a 
particular candidate in the name of, or by 
using the name of, such a person. 
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“(П) Soliciting or directly or indirectly ar- 
ranging the making of а contribution to а 
particular candidate using other than inci- 
dental resources of such a person. 

(III) Soliciting contributions for a par- 
ticular candidate by substantially directing 
the solicitations to other officers, employ- 
ees, or agents of such a person. 

D) Nothing in this paragraph shall 
prohibit— 

**(1) bona fide joint fundraising efforts con- 
ducted solely for the purpose of sponsorship 
of a fundraising reception, dinner, or other 
similar event, in accordance with rules pre- 
Scribed by the Commission, by— 

**(I) 2 or more candidates; 

“(П) 2 or more national, State, or local 
committees of a political party within the 
meaning of section 301(4) acting on their own 
behalf; or 

(III) a special committee formed by 2 or 
more candidates, or а candidate and a na- 
tional, State, or local committee of & politi- 
cal party acting on their own behalf; or 

(ii) fundraising efforts for the benefit of a 
candidate that are conducted by another 
candidate. 


When a contribution is made to а candidate 
through an intermediary or conduit, the 
intermediary or conduit shall report the 
original source and the intended recipient of 
the contribution to the Commission and to 
the intended recipient.“ 

SEC. 223. CONTRIBUTIONS BY DEPENDENTS NOT 

OF VOTING AGE. 

Section 315 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a), as 
amended by section 217, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

*(1) For purposes of this section, any con- 
tribution by an individual who— 

*(1) is а dependent of another individual; 
and 

“(2) has not, as of the time of such con- 
tribution, attained the legal age for voting 
for elections to Federal office in the State in 
which such individual resides, 


shall be treated as having been made by such 
other individual. If such individual ís the de- 
pendent of another individual and such other 
individual's spouse, the contribution shall be 
allocated among such individuals in the 
manner determined by them." 

Subtitle D—Reporting Requirements 


SEC. 231. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

(а) PERIODS FOR REPORTING.—(1) Section 
304(b(2) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 484(b)(2)) is 
amended by striking ‘ог the reporting pe- 
riod and calendar year," and inserting ''for 
the reporting period and calendar year in the 
case of committees other than authorized 
committees of a candidate, and for the re- 
porting period and election cycle in the case 
of authorized committees of candidates,“ 

(2) Section 304(0)(4) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
434(b)(4)) is amended by striking out “Гог the 
reporting period and calendar уеаг,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof for the reporting pe- 
riod and calendar year in the case of com- 
mittees other than authorized committees of 
a candidate, and for the reporting period and 
election cycle in the case of authorized com- 
mittees of candidates,“ 

(3) Section 304(b)(3) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
434()(3)) is amended by inserting (within 
the election cycle in the case of authorized 
committees)" after calendar year" in sub- 
paragraphs (A), (F), and (G) thereof. 

(4) Section 304(b)(5)(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
434(b)(5)(A)) is amended by inserting after 
“(within the election cycle in the case of au- 
thorized committees)" after calendar 
year”. 
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(5) Section 304(b)(6)(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
434(b)(6)(A)) is amended by striking out ‘‘cal- 
endar уеаг” and inserting in lieu thereof 
"election cycle". 

(b) PERSONAL AND CONSULTING SERVICES.— 
Section 304(b(5(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
434(b)(5)(A)) is amended by adding before the 
semicolon at the end thereof the following: 
except that if a person to whom an ex- 
penditure is made is merely providing per- 
sonal or consulting services and is in turn 
making expenditures to other persons (not 
including employees) who provide goods or 
services to the candidate or his authorized 
committees, the name and address of such 
other person, together with the date, amount 
and purpose of such expenditure shall also be 
disclosed". 

TITLE III—FEDERAL ELECTION 
COMMISSION 
SEC. 301. USE OF CANDIDATES' NAMES. 

Section 302(e)(4) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
432(е)(4)) is amended to read as follows: 

*(4)(A) The name of each authorized com- 
mittee shall include the name of the can- 
didate who authorized the committee under 
paragraph (1). 

(B) A political committee that is not ап 
authorized committee shall not include the 
name of any candidate in its name in such а 
context as to suggest that the committee is 
an authorized committee of the candidate or 
that the use of the candidate's name has 
been authorized by the candidate.” 

SEC. 302. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) OPTION To FILE MONTHLY REPORTS.— 
Section 304(a)(2) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 434(a)(2)) 
is amended— 

(1) іп subparagraph (A) by striking “апа” 
at the end thereof; 

(2) in subparagraph (B) by striking the pe- 
riod at the end thereof and inserting “; апа”; 
and 

(3) by inserting the following new subpara- 
graph at the end thereof: 

“(С) in lieu of the reports required by sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B), the treasurer may 
file monthly reports in all calendar years, 
which shall be filed no later than the 15th 
day after the last day of the month and shall 
be complete as of the last day of the month, 
except that, in lieu of filing the reports oth- 
erwise due in November and December of any 
year in which a regularly scheduled general 
election is held, а pre-general election report 
shall be filed in accordance with subpara- 
graph (A)(i), а post-general election report 
Shall be filed in accordance with subpara- 
graph (A)(ii) and а year end report shall be 
filed no later than January 31 of the follow- 
ing calendar year.“ 

(b) FILING DATE.—Section 304(a)(4)(B) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 434(a)(4)(B)) is amended by 
striking “20th” and inserting "15th". 

БЕС. 303. PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL OF THE COMMIS- 
SION. 

(a) ACTION BY THE COMMISSION THROUGH ITS 
GENERAL COUNSEL.—({1) Section 306(c) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 437c(c)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

"(c)1) Subject to paragraph (2), all deci- 
sions of the Commission with respect to the 
exercise of its duties and powers under this 
Act or under chapter 95 or 96 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 shall be made by the af- 
firmative vote of 4 members of the Commis- 
sion. 

“(2) On questions relating to— 

“(А) the exercise of the Commission’s au- 
thority under sections 307(a) (3) and (4); 

"(B) а determination under section 
309а)(2) concerning whether there is reason 
to believe that a person may have committed 
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or may be about to commit a violation of 
law; and 

“(C) a determination to initiate or proceed 
with an investigation, 


the general counsel of the Commission shall 
make a recommendation for action by the 
Commission, and such action shall be taken 
upon the affirmative vote of 3 members of 
the Commission. 

(3) A member of the Commission may not 
delegate to any person the member’s power 
to vote or any other decisionmaking author- 
ity or duty vested in the Commission.” 

(2) Section 309(a)(2) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(2)) is amended by striking, by an af- 
firmative vote of 4 of its members,“ 

(b) VACANCY IN THE OFFICE OF GENERAL 
COUNSEL.—Section 306(f) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437c(f)) is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(5) In the event of a vacancy in the office 
of general counsel, the next highest ranking 
enforcement official in the general counsel's 
office shall serve as acting general counsel 
with full powers of the general counsel until 
а successor is appointed.” 

(c) PAY OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL.—Section 
306(f(1) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 437c(f)(1)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “апа the general counsel” 
after "staff director" in the second sentence 
thereof; and 

(2) by striking the third sentence thereof. 
AA IN OF FEES BY THE COMMIS- 

Section 306 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 437c) is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

(g) Fees collected by the Commission for 
copying and certification of records and pro- 
vision of other materials to the public shall 
not be covered into the general fund of the 
Treasury of the United States, but shall be 
kept in & separate account and shall be 
available to the Commission, without neces- 
sity of an appropriation, for use in carrying 
out this Act.“ 

SEC. 305. ENFORCEMENT. 

(a) BASIS FOR ENFORCEMENT PROCEEDING.— 
Section 309(a)(2) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 437g(a)(2)) 
is amended by striking “16 has reason to be- 
lieve that a person has committed, or is 
about to commit” and inserting ‘‘facts have 
been alleged or ascertained that, if true, give 
reason to believe that a person may have 
committed, ог may be about to commit“. 

(b) AuTHORITY ТО SEEK INJUNCTION.—(1) 
Section 309(а) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 437g(a)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(13)(A) If, at any time in a proceeding de- 
scribed in paragraph (1), (2), (3), or (4), the 
Commission believes that— 

“(1) there is a substantial likelihood that a 
violation of this Act or of chapter 95 or chap- 
ter 96 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 is 
occurring or is about to occur; 

"(ii) the failure to act expeditiously will 
result in irreparable harm to а party affected 
by the potential violation; 

(ii) expeditious action will not cause 
undue harm or prejudice to the interests of 
others; and 

“(іу) the public interest would be best 
served by the issuance of an injunction, 


the Commission may initiate a civil action 
for a temporary restraining order or а tem- 
porary injunction pending the outcome of 
the proceedings described in paragraphs (1), 
(2), (3), and (4). 

"(B) An action under subparagraph (A) 
shall be brought in the United States district 
court for the district in which the defendant 
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resides, 
found." 

(2) Section 309(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 437g(a)) 
is amended— 

(А) in paragraph (7) by striking (5) or (6)” 
and inserting (5), (6), or (13); and 

(B) in paragraph (11) by striking “(6)” and 
inserting ''(6) or (13)”. 

SEC. 306. PENALTIES. 

(a) PENALTIES PRESCRIBED IN CONCILIATION 
AGREEMENTS.—(1) Section 309(a)(5)(A) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 437g(a)(5)(A)) is amended by 
striking which does not exceed the greater 
of $5,000 or an amount equal to any contribu- 
tion or expenditure involved in such viola- 
tion“ and inserting which is— 

“(i) not less than 50 percent of all contribu- 
tions and expenditures involved in the viola- 
tion (or such lesser amount as the Commis- 
sion provides if necessary to ensure that the 
penalty is not unjustly disproportionate to 
the violation); and 

(11) not greater than all contributions and 
expenditures involved in the violation“. 

(2) Section 309(a)(5)(B) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(5)(B)) is amended by striking which 
does not exceed the greater of $10,000 or an 
amount equal to 200 percent of any contribu- 
tion or expenditure involved in such viola- 
tion" and inserting which is— 

“(i) not less than all contributions and ex- 
penditures involved in the violation; and 

1) not greater than 150 percent of all 
contributions and expenditures involved in 
the violation". 

(b) PENALTIES WHEN VIOLATIONS ARE 
ADJUDICATED IN COoOURT.—(1) Section 
309(a)(6)(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 437g(a)(6)(A)) is 
amended by striking all that follows “аррго- 
priate огдег” and inserting “, including an 
order for a civil penalty in the amount deter- 
mined under subparagraph (A) or (B) in the 
district court of the United States for the 
district in which the defendant resides, 
transacts business, or may be found.” 

(2) Section 309(a)(6)(B) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(6)(B)) is amended by striking all that 
follows “обһег order" and inserting “, in- 
cluding an order for a civil penalty which 
is— 

“(1) not less than all contributions and ex- 
penditures involved in the violation; and 

"(ii) not greater than 200 percent of all 
contributions and expenditures involved in 
the violation, 
upon а proper showing that the person in- 
volved has committed, or is about to commit 
(if the relief sought is a permanent or tem- 
porary injunction or a restraining order), а 
violation of this Act or chapter 95 of chapter 
96 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986.” 

(3) Section 309(a)(6)(C) of FECA (29 U.S.C. 
487Е(6ХС)) is amended by striking “а civil 
penalty” and all that follows and inserting 
“a civil penalty which is— 

"(1) not less than 200 percent of all con- 
tributions and expenditures involved in the 
violation; and 

“Gi) not greater than 250 percent of all 
contributions and expenditures involved in 
the violation." 

(c) TIME PERIODS FOR CONCILIATION.—Sec- 
tion 309(4(4(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(4)(A)) is amended— 

(1) in clause (i) by striking 30 days" and 
inserting 15 days“; 

(2) in clause (1) by striking 90 days“ and 
inserting 60 days”; and 

(3) in clause (11) by striking at least 15 
days" and inserting no more than 30 days". 


SEC. 307. RANDOM AUDITS. 


Section 311(b) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 438(b)) is 
amended— 


transacts business, or may be 
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(1) by inserting “(1)” before “Тһе Commis- 
sion"; and 

(2) by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

"(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (1), and 
subject to the provisions of section 507, the 
Commission may from time to time conduct 
random audits and investigations to ensure 
voluntary compliance with this Act. The 
subjects of such audits and investigations 
Shall be selected on the basis of criteria es- 
tablished by vote of at least 4 members of 
the Commission to ensure impartiality іп 
the selection process.“ 

SEC. 308. ATTRIBUTION OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

Section 318(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441d(a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1)(A) Except as permitted under para- 
graph (2), if— 

"(i) any person makes an expenditure or 
independent expenditure for the purpose of 
financing а communication expressly advo- 
cating the election or defeat of a clearly 
identified candidate, or solicits a contribu- 
tion by a communication through а broad- 
casting station, newspaper, magazine, out- 
door advertising facility, mass mailing, or 
other type of general public political adver- 
tising; or 

(ii) an authorized committee registered 
under section 303 makes a communication of 
any kind, 
the requirements of subparagraph (B) shall 
be met with respect to such communication. 

`В) For purposes of subparagraph (A), the 
requirements of this subparagraph are as fol- 
lows: 

(i) In the case of a broadcast paid for by 
the candidate, an authorized committee of 
the candidate, any agent of either, or any 
other person authorized to make such pay- 
ment by such candidate or committee, the 
broadcast shall include а full screen personal 
appearance by the candidate (or in the case 
of а radio broadcast, an audio statement by 
the candidate) in which the candidate states: 

(J) J am а candidate for (the office the 
candidate is seeking) and I have approved 
the contents of this broadcast'; and 

“(П) that the broadcast has been paid for 
by the candidate, the candidate's authorized 
committee, or the agent of either, or that 
the broadcast has been paid for by such other 
person and authorized by such candidate or 
committee. 

(i) In the case of any other communica- 
tion paid for and authorized by a candidate, 
an authorized committee of а candidate, or 
its agents, or any other person authorized by 
such candidate or committee, the commu- 
nication shall clearly state that the commu- 
nication has been paid for by such candidate 
or authorized committee or by such other 
person and authorized by such candidate or 
authorized committee. 

"(iii) If the communication is paid for by 
an independent expenditure, the communica- 
tion shall clearly state the name of the per- 
son who paid for the communication and 
state that the communication is not author- 
ized by any candidate or candidate's author- 
ized committee. 

“(2) The Commission may waive the ге- 
quirements of paragraph (1) in circumstances 
in which the inclusion of the required infor- 
mation in a communication would be im- 
practicable.” 

БЕС. 309. FRAUDULENT SOLICITATION OF CON- 
TRIBUTIONS. 

Section 322 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441h) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(а)” before “Мо”; and 

(2) by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 
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“(b) No person shall 

“(1) make а fraudulent misrepresentation 
that the person is authorized to solicit or ac- 
cept а contribution to a candidate or politi- 
cal committee; or 

“(2) solicit or accept а contribution to а 
candidate or political committee unless the 
person— 

) intends to, and does, pay over to the 
candidate or political committee any con- 
tribution received; and 

“(В) inform the candidate or political com- 
mittee of the name of the contributor.” 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 401. RESTRICTION OF CONTROL OF CER- 
TAIN TYPES OF POLITICAL COMMIT- 
TEES BY INCUMBENTS IN OR CAN- 
DIDATES FOR FEDERAL OFFICE. 

Section 302 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 432) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

"(j) An incumbent іп or candidate for Fed- 
eral office may not establish, maintain, or 
control a political committee, other than an 
authorized committee of the candidate or a 
committee of a political party.” 

БЕС. 402. POLLING DATA CONTRIBUTED TO A 
SENATORIAL CANDIDATE. 

Section 301(8) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 431(8)), as 
amended by section 218, is amended by in- 
serting at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(Е) A contribution of polling data to а 
candidate for the office of United States Sen- 
ator shall be valued at the fair market value 
of the data on the date the poll was com- 
pleted, depreciated at a rate not more than 1 
percent per day from such date to the date 
on which the contribution was made.” 

SEC. 403. MASS MAILINGS. 

Section 301 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 431), as 
amended by section 221(0), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(24) The term ‘mass mailing’ means news- 
letters and similar mailings of more than 100 
pieces in which the content of the matter 
mailed is substantially identical, excluding— 

“(A) mailings made in direct response to 
communications from persons to whom the 
matter is mailed; 

“(В) mailings to Federal, State, or local 
government officials; and 

“(С) news releases to the communications 
media.“ 

SEC. 404. EXTENSION OF TIME PERIOD WHEN 
FRANKED MASS MAILINGS ARE PRO- 


Section 3210(a)(6) of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A)— 

(A) by striking clause (1) and inserting the 
following: 

"(1) if the mass mailing is mailed during 
the calendar year of any primary or general 
election (whether regular or runoff) in which 
the Member is & candidate for reelection; 
or"; and 

(B) in clause (ii) by striking fewer 
than 60 days immediately before the date" 
and inserting during the year"; and 

(2) in subparagraph (C) by striking fewer 
than 60 days immediately before the date" 
and inserting during the year". 

SEC. 405. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Except as otherwise provided in this Act, 
the amendments made by, and the provisions 
of, this Act shall take effect on the date of 
the enactment of this Act but shall not 
apply with respect to activities in connec- 
tion with any election occurring before Jan- 
uary 1, 1993. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a summary of the 
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Senate Elections Ethics Act of 1991 
also be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 

SUMMARY OF SENATE eal Етнісв ACT оғ 
1 
VOLUNTARY FLEXIBLE SPENDING LIMITS 


A system of voluntary flexible spending 
limits would be established, based on state 
voting age population, ranging from $950,000 
to $5,500,000 for Senate general election cam- 
paigns. Primary spending limits amounting 
to 67% of the general election limit up to 
$2,750,000 would be established. Тһе general 
election limit could be increased by up to 25 
percent of the spending limit to the extent of 
$100 contributions received from individuals 
residing in the candidate's State. 

BENEFITS FOR ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES 


Candidates who raise a threshold amount- 
ing to 10% of the general election spending 
limit in individual contributions of $250 or 
less (50% in-State) and who agree to volun- 
tarily abide by spending limits would be elí- 
gible to receive certain benefits: 

А. Broadcast Vouchers: Vouchers amount- 
ing to 50% of the general election limit 
would be provided to purchase television ad- 
vertising in segments of between one and 
five minutes. 

B. Low Cost Mail: First class mail would 
be available at one quarter the regular rate 
for candidate mailings. Third class rates 
would be 2 cents lower than first class. Can- 
didates would be permitted to spend up to 5 
percent of the general election limit on such 
mailings. 

C. Broadcast Rates: Current law lowest 
unit charge provisions would be modified to 
require broadcasters to charge eligible can- 
didates during the general election no more 
than 50% of the lowest unit charge for the 
same amount of time for the same time of 
day and day of week. Eligible candidates 
would be entitled to the lowest unit charge 
during the 45 day period prior to a primary. 

D. Independent Expenditures: Eligible can- 
didates would receive public funds to respond 
to independent broadcast ads exceeding 
$10,000 from any source during the general 
election period. 

E. Contingent Public Financing: Eligible 
candidates would receive additional public 
funding if an opposing candidate exceeds the 
spending limits. 

PAC LIMITATIONS 


Political Action Committees would be pro- 
hibited from making contributions or ex- 
penditures for the purpose of influencing 
elections for federal office. 

SOFT MONEY 


Political party committees would be pro- 
hibited from using soft money, not regulated 
under federal law, for any activities in con- 
nection with a federal election. Activities in 
connection with a federal election include 
get-out-the-vote activities, voter registra- 
tion, generic and mixed election activities 
including general public advertising, and 
campaign materials, maintenance of voter 
flles and other activities affecting a federal 
election during a federal election period. 
Party committee spending on mixed federal- 
state activities in connection with federal 
elections would be subject to overall limits. 

State party contribution limits would be 
increased to the amount permitted to na- 
tional parties. Frederal office holders and 
candidates would be prohibited from solicit- 
ing soft money contributions. The contribu- 
tion/expenditure exceptions in current law 
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that permit unlimited State party spending 
for volunteer activities“ that affect a fed- 
eral election and GOTV for presidential elec- 
tions would be repealed. State parties would 
be permitted to spend 4 cents per voter for 
presidential elections. 


BUNDLING 


Bundling in excess of the contribution lim- 
its would be prohibited by all political com- 
mittees and lobbyists, and individuals acting 
on behalf of those entities or on behalf of 
corporations, labor unions, or trade associa- 
tions. 


BROADCAST RULES 


A. Lowest Unit Rate: All eligible can- 
didates would be entitled to purchase tele- 
vision broadcast time during a general elec- 
tion at 50% of the lowest unit charged for 
same amount of time for the same time of 
day and day of week. During the 45 day pe- 
riod prior to а primary eligible candiates 
would be entitled to purchase time at the 
lowest unit charge. 

B. Candidate Accountability: All can- 
didates would be required to appear at the 
end of their television advertisement con- 
veying the message that the advertisement 
was paid for by the candidate. 

C. Disclosure: Non-eligible candidates 
would be required to disclose in all adver- 
tisements that the candidate has not agreed 
to spending limits. 

D. Vouchers: Vouchers amounting to 50 
percent of the general election spending 
limit would be provided to eligible can- 
didates to purchase prime time television ad- 
vertisements of at least one minute but not 
more than five minutes. Broadcast stations 
would be required to make these longer time 
periods available to candidates. 


INDEPENDENT EXPENDITURES 


The types of activities and relationships 
which are expenditures in coordination, con- 
sultation or concept with a candidate—and 
therefore not independent—would be more 
broadly defined. Under this definition, ex- 
penditures by political committees required 
to register as lobbyists would not be inde- 
pendent and would count against the con- 
tribution limit. 

Primary spending limits would increase by 
the amount of independent expenditures in- 
tended to assist opponents of a candidate. 
The general election spending limit would be 
increased and public funds made available to 
eligible candidates who are the target of 
more than $10,000 of independent expendi- 
tures from any one source. Broadcast sta- 
tions would be required to make time avail- 
able immediately after the independent 
broadcast for the candidate to respond. 

PERSONAL LOANS 

Candidates agreeing to spending limits 
would be prohibited from spending more 
than $250,000 of their own funds for election 
to the Senate. Contributions could not be re- 
ceived after an election to repay personal 
loans of the candidate. 

501(C) ORGANIZATIONS 

Federal office holders and candidates 
would be prohibited from raising contribu- 
tions from any one contributor of more than 
$5,000 on behalf of any 501(с) organization 
they establish, maintain or control. Federal 
office holders and candidates would also be 
prohibited from raising any funds for 
501(c)(3) organizations organized to conduct 
voter registration or get-out-the-vote drives. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Leadership PACs would be prohibited. Indi- 
vidual contributions in excess of $10,000 
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would have to be reported to the FEC. De- 
pendent children below voting age would not 
be permitted to contribute to federal elec- 
tion campaigns. 

FEC REFORM 

With respect to preliminary matters such 
as decisions to investigate violations the 
recommendation of the General Counsel 
would be sustained if supported by the votes 
of 3 Commissioners. Provisions are included 
to shorten time periods of FEC action, au- 
thorize the FEC to seek court injunctions, 
and increase minimum penalty amounts for 
violations of the law. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, this 
marks the fifth consecutive Congress 
that I have introduced legislation to 
reform the method by which Senate 
election campaigns are financed. And 
although these efforts have been unsuc- 
cessful I remain hopeful that legisla- 
tion will soon be enacted. Certainly, I 
recognize that controversial legislation 
some times takes years from inception 
to final enactment. But eventually sup- 
port builds up until we reach a point 
that there really is no choice but to 
act. That time is now. 

Campaign finance reform has been 
much debated in the past without re- 
sult. But the situation we face in this 
Congress is really quite different than 
anything we have faced in recent years. 
How many speechs have there been on 
the Senate floor over the last decade 
deploring the election finance system 
and warning ourselves that someday it 
would reach the point that the faith of 
the American people in their Congress 
would be severely undermined? To a far 
greater extent than in the past, that 
point has been reached and faith in this 
institution has been undermined. 

In the last few years there has been a 
significant change in the way the pub- 
lic views this institution and the 
means by which we run for election. 
There is far greater public scrutiny of 
the campaign finance process. And if 
Members of this body are repulsed by 
the extent to which we must search for 
money to fund our campaigns, the 
process is even more distasteful to the 
American people. 

They see a campaign finance process 
that with each election cycle is becom- 
ing ever more reliant on the endless 
pursuit of money. Their faith in Con- 
gress is eroding. Increasingly the 
American people have come to see 
their federal government as no longer 
responsive to their needs. They believe 
Congress acts to fulfill commitments 
to campaign contributors rather than 
to serve the interests of the people. 
And they believe we have created a 
campaign finance system that is 
stacked against challengers and de- 
signed especially to keep self-inter- 
ested, incompetent incumbents in of- 
fice forever. 

I know the reality is quite different. 
The men and women who serve in the 
102d Congress are as well educated, 
honest and hard working a group of 
legislators as have ever served this Na- 
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tion. They аге committed to represent- 
ing the public interest and feel no more 
comfortable with the current system 
by which campaign money must be 
raised that does the average citizen. 
And although reelection rates have 
been high in recent elections in the 
House, the extent to which Senate and 
House membership turns over would 
probably surprise many Americans. 

More than half of the Members of the 
House of Represenatives did not serve 
in the first year of the Reagan Presi- 
dency just a decade ago. And barely 
half the Senate today served in this 
body when Jimmy Carter was Presi- 
dent. 

But the actual integrity and quality 
of Members of Congress or the facts 
about their rate of turnover don't get 
through to the American people. Their 
perception is to the contrary. And it is 
understandable that many Americans 
do not have a favorable impression of 
this body or the means by which its 
Members are elected. They see a cam- 
paign finance system that places tre- 
mendous money demands on those who 
run for the Senate; а system that over- 
whelmingly benefits incumbents; and а 
system dominated by negative cam- 
paigning. Indeed, it would be extraor- 
dinary if in spite of this the American 
people still had а favorable impression 
of the Members who serve in this insti- 
tution. 

It is time to correct this situation. 

S. 3, the legislation that is being in- 
troduced today by Senator BOREN, my- 
self and others, is almost indentical to 
S. 137, the campaign finance reform 
legislation that passed the Senate last 
year by а vote of 59 to 41. Since this 
legislation has already garnered the 
support of а majority of the Senate I 
believe it is the best place to begin. 

It includes the essential elements of 
true campaign finance reform: First, 
voluntary spending limits for Senate 
primary and general election cam- 
paigns; Second, limitations on political 
action committees; and third, prohibi- 
tions on the use of soft money to fund 
party activities that affect Federal 
elections. It also includes other restric- 
tions on the ability of Federal office 
holders to raise unlimited amounts of 
money from interests with a role in 
Federal legislation. 

One thing is clear: the only meaning- 
ful way to reform the Senate election 
finance system is to have limits on 
campaign spending. Anything less than 
that avoids the real issues and simply 
creates the appearance of reform. 

In the 1988 Senate elections, incum- 
bent candidates spent, on average, $4 
million for their reelection campaigns. 
That requires raising $13,000 a week, 52 
weeks a year, for 6 years. The final 
numbers have not year been tabulated 
for the 1990 elections, but the situation 
undoubtedly has not improved. Spend- 
ing will continue to escalate still high- 
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er until reasonable limits are placed on 
compaign spending. 

We could eliminate PAC’s, reduce 
out-of-State individual contribution 
amounts, limit the participation of pri- 
vate organizations in the political 
process, impose special rules on broad- 
cast stations, and make many other 
changes—but without spending limits 
we will not have addressed the real 
problem. 

The legislation that is being intro- 
duced today directly addresses the 
problem by establishing a system of 
voluntary spending limits for Senate 
campaigns. Senate candidates will be 
encouraged to agree to such limits by 
the use of broadcast vouchers, low cost 
mailing and lower broadcast rates. In 
addition, contingent public financing 
will be available to candidates who 
agree to a spending limit if their oppo- 
nent exceeds the limit. PAC’s will be 
put out of business. Campaigns will be 
encouraged to directly address issues, 
rather than make negative attacks, by 
two provisions in this legislation. The 
first requires a candidate for the Sen- 
ate to appear at the end of the ad to 
take responsibility for the broadcast. 
The second provides for broadcast 
vouchers to be made available to a can- 
didate to be used to purchase air time 
of at least 1 minute but no more than 
2 minutes. 

This is a balanced approach that is 
fair to Democrat and Republican, chal- 
lenger and incumbent alike. It is a 
comprehensive effort to restore Senate 
elections to the people by stopping the 
spiral of ever increasing spending and 
distancing wealthy individuals and po- 
litical action committees from the 
process. This is real reform of a dis- 
credited system. 

There are two signficant differences 
between this legislation and the leader- 
ship amendment that passed the Sen- 
ate last year. First, the amount of the 
voucher provided to candidates to en- 
able them to get their message across 
to the public is increased from 20 per- 
cent of the general election limit to 50 
percent. I believe this is one of the 
most important elements of this legis- 
lation because it gives challengers the 
resources to mount an effective cam- 
paign. If we are truly serious about 
making Senate election campaigns 
competitive, candidates must be given 
access to television to broadcast their 
message. 

I recognize there will be those who 
will be concerned that taxpayers could 
be asked to help pay for cleaner more 
competitive campaigns. But this isn’t a 
novel idea; we have been doing it in 
Presidential elections since 1976. The 
cost of this is quite minor and like the 
presidential system would be financed 
by the voluntary checkoff on the tax 
return. 

The second change is intended to re- 
duce the single greatest and most rap- 
idly escalating expense of Senate elec- 
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tion campaigns—broadcast advertising. 
This legislation requires broadcast sta- 
tions to provide broadcast time to eli- 
gible Senate candidates at a cost which 
is no more than 50 percent of the low- 
est unit rate charged to commercial 
advertisers for the same amount of 
time for the same time of day and day 
of week. 

The cost of compaign advertising on 
television has skyrocketed in recent 
years—growing more than 10 fold be- 
tween 1974 and 1988. In the typical com- 
petitive Senate campaign more than 50 
percent of the cost is attributed to tel- 
evision advertising. Many candidates 
spend the last few weeks of the cam- 
paign in nonstop fundraising simply to 
turn the money over to television sta- 
tions. 

As the cost of television advertising 
has skyrocketed for Senate candidates, 
there has been growing interest in 
ways to reduce such costs. Many pro- 
posals have been made to require 
broadcast stations to give free time for 
Federal elections—either to the na- 
tional parties to parcel out or to indi- 
vidual candidates. 

The proposal in this legislation is 
more modest. It attempts to maintain 
market factors by relating the cost of 
election advertising to the cost of com- 
mercial time so that candidates still 
must pay based on the viewership of 
the programming. I expect this pro- 
posal will be resisted by many in the 
broadcast industry but campaign ad- 
vertising is a very minor part of their 
overall advertising—less than 1 percent 
of total television ad revenues. 

While we in Congress deplore the cur- 
rent campaign finance system and 
struggle to raise funds to mount com- 
petitive campaigns, it turns out that 
many in the broadcast industry have 
derived substantial benefits from Fed- 
eral election campaigns. The Federal 
Communications Commission audited 
the industry last fall and found that 80 
percent of all the television stations it 
audited had been overcharging politi- 
cal candidates for broadcast time. The 
law limits candidates to paying no 
more than the lowest rate paid by com- 
mercial advertisers for the same class 
of ad at the same time. However, in its 
audit the FCC discovered many can- 
didates have been paying double or 
even triple that rate. The market has 
operated to force candidates to pay a 
premium to get the time they need be- 
fore an election. 

I expect most of the overcharging 
was inadvertent; the law is not clear 
and many stations have evidently been 
confused about what the law requires. 
Nevertheless, it makes sense to clean 
up campaigns, make it easier for chal- 
lengers to reach the public, and reduce 
campaign costs by limiting what can- 
didates can be charged to put their 
message on the publicly owned tele- 
vision and radio spectrums. 
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Although essentialy identical legisla- 
tion passed the Senate last year, I rec- 
ognize that many Republicans have 
strong differences with some of its pro- 
visions. We struggled mightily to 
bridge those differences last year but 
were unsuccessful. However, this issue 
is too important and I do not intend to 
give up until we can find a formula 
that can attract support from a major- 
ity of both Republicans and Democrats 
in the Senate. 

The public is rapidly losing con- 
fidence in the Federal election cam- 
paign process. They question the integ- 
rity of this institution and its mem- 
bers. There is not a Member of this 
body who does not deplore this situa- 
tion. Almost every Senator agrees that 
our campaign finance laws must be re- 
written. 

We must find a way to put aside our 
partisan differences to address the 
problems with the campagn finance 
system and restore the confidence of 
the American people in this institu- 
tion. I intend to give this issue the 
highest priority in the 102d Congress. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, today on 
the first legislative day of the 102d 
Congress, I rise with the distinguished 
majority leader, the President pro tem- 
pore, and the chairman of the Rules 
Committee to propose a solution to the 
problem that is eating away at the 
heart of our democracy—campaign fi- 
nance. 

The year of 1990 will, I believe, go 
down in history as the year of democ- 
racy. Around the world, the people in 
countries long dominated by tyranny 
and authoritarianism struggled free to 
have their voices heard for the first 
time in decades, or even centuries. The 
45-year cold war came to an end. 

The significance of this worldwide, 
and spontaneous fight for democracy 
rivals the years of 1776 and 1789. In Ger- 
many over 77 percent of the people 
voted in the first election in a reunited 
country. In countries such as Poland 
and Nicaragua, people went to the polls 
to have their voices heard and change 
the direction of their countries. 

Around the world people looked to 
our country as a model for their new 
system. The words of Thomas Jefferson 
were on the lips of democratic leaders 
from Prague to Managua. 

But while all looked to us, our own 
electoral system—the heart of our de- 
mocracy—continued to erode. Only 36 
percent of the American people came 
out to vote last November. Why are the 
citizens of our country so disinterested 
in their own elected institutions? 

The answer is simple. Our electoral 
system is being distorted by the way 
we finance campaigns. Overall, Mem- 
bers of Congress are as well entrenched 
as any dictator. Over 96 percent of the 
Congress was reelected last November, 
most facing token opposition. Today 
the incumbency nest is so well feath- 
ered with special advantages and perks 
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that serious challengers are almost an 
endangered species. 

Our process is sick and badly in need 
of reform. Let there be no doubt by 
anyone that the American people see 
the need for reform. Overwhelmingly, 
the public wants competition returned 
to elections by ending the spiraling 
cost of campaigns, and by removing 
special interests from the process. 

No wonder. Today Senate candidates 
have to spend over $4 million to run for 
election. Last year, Senate candidates 
raised over $200 million. In race after 
race, incumbents could outspend chal- 
lengers, with only one challenger de- 
feating an incumbent—the lowest num- 
ber of successful challengers since 1960. 
In the House of Representatives, in- 
cumbents outspent challenges by more 
than 8 to 1. 

Who is in the driver’s seat of this 
process? Not the voters, but special in- 
terests dominate today’s elections. 
Special interest political action com- 
mittees gave over $130 million to con- 
gressional candidates. These РАС” 
know how to play the Washington 
power game. Last year they gave $16 to 
House incumbents for every $1 given to 
challengers. Over half of House can- 
didates received more than half of 
their campaign money from PAC’s— 
PAC’s that will be back asking for spe- 
cial favors now that Congress is in ses- 
sion. 

Enough is enough. We have watched 
our system decline, and the public will 
not stand it for much longer. I hope all 
Members are on notice from the No- 
vember election—if the people do not 
get reform, they will act to achieve re- 
form themselves by ending permanent 
incumbency through limiting congres- 
sional terms. 

But not all is bad news. While democ- 
racy sprouted around the world, there 
was a glimmer of hope here at home. 
For the first time in 14 years, the Con- 
gress passed campaign finance reform 
legislation. The Senate passed a strong 
bill with bipartisan support that would 
meet the public tests for reform: End- 
ing the money chase, getting special 
interests out of the process, and im- 
proving the quality of political debate. 

The bill we passed, the Senate Elec- 
tion Ethics Act of 1990, contained the 
very heart of reform by putting а cap 
on the runaway costs of campaigns. 
The bill set spending limits based on 
the number of voters in each state. 
Under Supreme Court restrictions from 
the Buckley versus Valeo case, spend- 
ing limits must be voluntary, which we 
provided for with significant incentives 
to comply. 

We also would cut special interest 
PAC's out of the process. They would 
no longer be allowed to pollute the po- 
litical process. 

The growing abuse of soft money, or 
huge contributions from wealthy indi- 
viduals and organizations funneled 
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through political parties, would be 
Stopped. 

Other abuses such as bundling, and 
special interest groups skirting the law 
through independent expenditures, 
would be ended. 

We also want to improve the quality 
of political campaigns by getting away 
from negative 30 second attack ads 
that are causing voters to lose interest 
in our political process. Our bill pro- 
vides vouchers for complying can- 
didates that can only be used for 1 to 5 
minute ads. Also, candidates must 
claim responsibility for their ads to 
make sure there are fingerprints on at- 
tack ads in the future. Voters will be 
better informed and hopefully partici- 
pate more. 

While we passed S. 137 last July and 
came close to resolving this fundamen- 
tal problem, time ran out in the 10156 
Congress before we could pass a final 
House/Senate bill. 

Today, I am proposing the bill we 
passed last year, beginning not anew, 
but with a bill that went through ex- 
tensive committee hearings, caucus 
consideration, and full Senate debate. 
This is essentially what we passed, and 
what we should be able to pass again, 
with strong bipartisan support, very 
soon. 

Mr. President, campaign reform is 
not an easy issue with simple answers. 
There is the ever present danger of par- 
tisan maneuvering for advantage. The 
bill we passed, and are proposing today, 
contains many provisions that Mem- 
bers from our side of the aisle do not 
want but are willing to accept in order 
to achieve a bipartisan solution. It also 
contains ideas and proposals of Repub- 
lican Senators. In fact, the only change 
contained in the bill—providing vouch- 
ers for broadcast advertising at half 
the lowest unit rate for complying can- 
didates—is а combination of proposals 
made by two Senate Republicans. 

Our bill is fair; it is true comprehen- 
sive reform; and it deserves broad bi- 
partisan support. 

On this issue, Mr. President, we can 
not be Democrats or Republicans first. 
We are Americans who have been en- 
trusted with the stewardship of this 
great institution. Everyone of us must 
accept the responsibility for repairing 
our electoral process for the good of 
the country, and to maintain our role 
as a model democratic system. 

Our people are watching. The world 
is watching. It is time to act and act 
quickly so that another session of Con- 
gress will not pass without the enact- 
ment of true campaign finance reform. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for Mr. 
BENTSEN (for himself, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER, Mr. BINGAMAN, 
Mr. ADAMS, Mr. KOHL, Mr. 
GORE, and Mr. KERRY)): 
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8.4. А ЫП to amend titles IV, V, and 
XIX of the Social Security Act to es- 
tablish innovative child welfare and 
family support services in order to 
strengthen families and avoid place- 
ment in foster care, to promote the de- 
velopment of comprehensive substance 
abuse programs for pregnant women 
and caretaker relatives with children, 
to provide improved delivery of health 
care services to low-income children, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


CHILD WELFARE AND PREVENTIVE SERVICES ACT 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the bill we are introducing 
today will provide the foundation for 
major reform by the 102d Congress of 
the Nation's child welfare and foster 
care systems. Its purpose is to empha- 
size early intervention, and to provide 
necessary preventive services for fami- 
lies and children before serious damage 
is done. This bill reflects insights that 
have been gained through hearings, 
site visits, and consultation with ex- 
perts and advocates over the last 2 
years. 

Today the Nation's child welfare and 
foster care systems are overwhelmed 
by a rising tide of reports of child ne- 
glect and abuse. Many, if not most, of 
these reports are the result of parental 
substance abuse, particularly the epi- 
demic of crack cocaine that has swept 
the country. Faced with limited funds, 
but endless emergencies, States have 
been unable to provide the preventive 
services that are needed to keep fami- 
lies together, and avoid the need for 
foster care. 

And despite major improvements in 
recent years in health programs for low 
income children, there are still far too 
many children who lack access to the 
services they need to prevent health 
problems before they occur. 

Mr. President, when we look closely 
at what is happening to America's chil- 
dren today, we see a disturbing picture. 

In 1989, there were more than 2.4 mil- 
lon reports of child abuse and ne- 
glect—more than twice the number re- 
ported in 1980. And if experience is any 
guide, we can expect this number to 
grow even faster as more and more 
families face the stress of job loss and 
long-term unemployment. 

State foster care rolls are increasing 
at an alarming rate. New York's case- 
load increased from 27,000 to more than 
60,000 between 1984 and 1989. Califor- 
nia's caseload nearly doubled over the 
last 5 years. Nationally, it is estimated 
that at the end of 1989 there were 
360,000 children living in foster care, 
80,000 more than in 1986. 

The children entering the child wel- 
fare system today are not only more 
numerous, they are more troubled and 
more seriously abused than а decade, 
or even 5 years ago. They are the vic- 
tims of serious substance abuse, phys- 
ical or sexual abuse, deprivation, and 
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neglect. Many suffer from physical and 
mental disabilities as well. 

The experts tell us that these in- 
creases are due in large part to an in- 
crease in substance abuse by pregnant 
women and parents of young children. 
According to the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, children from fami- 
lies with drug and alcohol problems 
and babies and infants with drug-ad- 
dicted mothers pose the most serious 
problem facing child welfare agencies 
today. 

A study by the GAO for the Finance 
Committee found that the phenomenon 
of drug-exposed boarder babies—babies 
exposed to drugs during pregnancy and 
left in hospitals by parents unwilling 
or unable to care for them—is having a 
profound impact on the child welfare 
system. Thirty percent of the infants 
identified by the GAO as drug exposed 
were placed in foster care. And those 
infants who go home from the hospital 
with their drug-abusing parents are at 
risk of future abuse and neglect. For 
example, in California the number of 
children with parental alcohol or drug 
dependency involved in child protec- 
tive services cases increased from 67,000 
in 1986 to 122,000 in 1988, an 83-percent 
increase in 3 years. In Illinois, between 
1986 and 1988, the number of substance 
affected infants involved in child abuse 
and neglect reports increased by 400 
percent. 

And more than 9 million children 
lack any public or private health insur- 
ance coverage. Over two-thirds of these 
children live in families with incomes 
below 185 percent of poverty, or about 
$23,000 for а, family of 4. 

These facts do not rest easily on the 
American conscience. The American 
people know that if the United States 
is to continue as а humane, secure, and 
productive nation, we must commit 
ourselves to meeting the basic needs of 
our children. That fact in itself pro- 
vides а powerful rationale for the 
measures we propose today. 

Our bill has three major objectives. 

First, it will redirect the Nation's 
child welfare system to emphasize the 
creation of а network of preventive 
child and family services that will as- 
sure help before a crisis develops. 

Second, it will promote the creation 
of comprehensive substance abuse pro- 
grams for pregnant women and moth- 
ers with children. 

And third, it will give States the 
flexibility to provide further help to 
children whose health needs are cur- 
rently unmet. 

CHILD WELFARE/FOSTER CARE IMPROVEMENTS 

First let me discuss our goals for the 
child welfare system. 

Charles Hayward, Secretary of the 
Delaware Department of Services for 
Children, Youth, and Their Families, 
recently told the Committee on Fi- 
nance: 

Child welfare programs “һауе become lit- 
tle more than emergency rooms responding— 
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as we will continue to do—to reports of child 
abuse and neglect. We are using our limited 
resources to provide the most expensive 
treatment and intervention approaches in 
acute family crises. In short, we are doing 
too little too late. We need to do more. The 
future of America's children is at stake.“ 

And children themselves know that 
the system is broken. A recent article 
in the New York Times told of a 12- 
year-old girl from Sacramento, CA, 
who took temporary refuge in а youth 
shelter last year from an alcoholic 
mother and а succession of her moth- 
er's abusive partners. The child told а 
reporter, “1 don't want to become а 
system kid. They have no chance.“ 

This bill provides а substantial Fed- 
eral investment—more than $1.6 billion 
over 5 years in entitlement matching 
funds—to help States develop innova- 
tive preventive services programs that 
wil give kids а chance. It will help 
States move away from the traditional 
approach of waiting until it's too late, 
when breaking up a family and placing 
& child in foster care is the only re- 
course to protect a child from serious 
harm. 

Let me describe more precisely what 
we mean by this. 

Across the country, State and local 
child welfare agencies are testing new 
family support programs that try to 
help families before serious trouble oc- 
curs. 

As an example, the State of Mary- 
land has set up Family Support Cen- 
ters in low-income communities, where 
young men and women who want help 
in becoming better parents can come, 
оп а voluntary basis, to get a variety 
of services—health and nutrition coun- 
seling, encouragement and assistance 
in completing their education, training 
in job skills, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly—guidance in child-rearing skills 
во that they can give their children the 
kind of emotional and physical nurtur- 
ing they need. 

And many States, such as Texas, Or- 
egon, Iowa, Tennessee, New York, Mis- 
souri, Michigan, and Pennsylvania, are 
also beginning to implement a program 
of family preservation services—inten- 
sive, sometimes round-the-clock вегу- 
ices whose goal is to deal with family 
problems so as to prevent unnecessary 
family breakup through placement in 
foster care. 

These services often include practical 
concrete services—such as help in find- 
ing housing or in paying the heating 
bill, as well as parent education and 
skills training, referral for other serv- 
ices, family therapy, and individual 
mental health support and counseling 
for both parents and children. 

And although further evaluation is 
needed to help States determine ex- 
actly what form these family support 
and family preservation programs 
should take in order to be most effec- 
tive, there is a growing consensus that 
they can help to prevent family break- 
up, and they can be less costly than re- 
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moving children from their homes and 
placing them in foster care. 

Another crucial need of the child wel- 
fare system is better integration and 
coordination with other services for 
families and children. 

As an incentive for State action, the 
bill provides up to $3 million a year for 
each of 15 States to conduct pilot 
projects to improve program coordina- 
tion—projects that will bring together 
& whole range of service agencies in- 
volved in providing services to families 
and children, from child welfare to 
mental health, to education, and even 
the new welfare reform JOBS program. 

In addition, at the Federal level, the 
bill requires the Secretaries of HHS, 
Agriculture, and Education, and the 
Attorney General, to work together to 
review departmental policies, and to 
recommend to the Congress both legis- 
lative and nonlegislative changes that 
will remove some of the barriers to 
service delivery that States now must 
contend with. 

A third major provision in the bill is 
for enhanced Federal matching—90 per- 
cent—for the costs of designing, devel- 
oping, and installing a comprehensive 
data information and management sys- 
tem. The Congress and the administra- 
tion currently lack any credible data 
that can be used to make decisions 
about national policy for children. And 
this is a critical need for elected offi- 
cials, particularly if the Federal role in 
funding these programs is to be in- 
creased. 

The bill also tightens up funding pro- 
cedures for the foster care program. 
Under current law, States may claim 
reimbursement for foster care expendi- 
tures, including child placement and 
administrative costs, for a period of 2 
years. Our bill will require States to 
submit all claims within 1 year of ex- 
penditure. Any claims submitted after 
the 1-year limit would not receive Fed- 
eral matching. 

In addition, the bill includes a num- 
ber of other significant changes in the 
child welfare system, including provi- 
sions to promote the adoption of dis- 
abled and other special needs children, 
to improve the independent living pro- 
gram for youths who are aging out of 
foster care, and to improve training for 
staff who are employed or preparing for 
employment in state and local child 
welfare programs. 

COMPREHENSIVE SUBSTANCE ABUSE PROGRAMS 

The second major component of this 
bill is designed to promote the creation 
of comprehensive substance abuse pro- 
grams for pregnant women and moth- 
ers with children. 

Dr. Louis Sullivan, Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, told the 
Finance Committee last year that 
"Drugs and alcohol abuse are destroy- 
ing families and long held American 
values, and they are even destroying 
what we had long thought was a natu- 
ral bonding between mother and in- 
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fant." “Мо caring person," he said, 
"can stand by and watch the devasta- 
tion that drug abuse has brought upon 
us." 

At the same hearing, Comptroller 
General Charles Bowsher of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office stated that 
drug-exposed infants constitute a 
growing national problem necessitat- 
ing medical and social services that 
will cost billions of dollars in the years 
to come. One estimate puts the cost of 
services for drug-exposed children who 
are significantly impaired to be as high 
as $750,000 for the first 18 years of life.” 

The Comptroller General also told 
the committee that, despite the dem- 
onstrated ability of prenatal care and 
drug treatment to reduce the number 
of infants affected by drug abuse, there 
is a serious shortage of drug treatment 
capacity for pregnant women.“ Of the 
estimated 280,000 pregnant women na- 
tionwide in need of treatment, he ob- 
served, less than 11 percent receive 
care. 

The problem of substance abuse is 
complex and extensive—and so cannot 
be solved simply. But this bill will help 
by providing additional resources to 
States for their efforts to aid some of 
the victims of substance abuse—preg- 
nant women, women with children, and 
the infants and children who suffer di- 
rectly or indirectly from this wide- 
spread problem. 

The new entitlement funds that are 
provided in this bill will give Gov- 
ernors the flexibility they need to as- 
sure coordination of a wide array of es- 
sential family and child social services 
and medical services. 

To receive funding, a comprehensive 
substance abuse program will be re- 
quired to provide substance abuse pre- 
vention, treatment, and followup serv- 
ices, as well as prenatal and pediatric 
medical services; home visitation; nu- 
tritional services; transportation serv- 
ices; child care; and parenting edu- 
cation. 


CHILD HEALTH IMPROVEMENTS 

Substance abuse, however, is not the 
only preventable ill that puts children 
at risk for serious health problems, dis- 
ability, or death. Diphtheria, whooping 
cough, tetanus, polio, measles, and 
mumps are totally preventable by sim- 
ple inoculations. Yet despite the clear 
need for providing immunization, there 
is evidence that immunization rates 
are declining. Cases of measles, for ex- 
ample, have increased from 2,822 in 1985 
to 17,850 in 1989. Cases of whooping 
cough more than doubled between 1980 
and 1989. Childhood illnesses can also 
cause serious damage—not to mention 
discomfort—if gone untreated. Strep 
throat can lead to rheumatic fever and 
permanent heart damage; a swimmer’s 
ear can be excruciatingly painful, but 
speedily relieved with antibiotics. If 
the family can afford the doctor’s bill 
and medicine. 
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In 1988, nearly one in five American 
children under age 17 had no private 
health insurance or Medicaid coverage. 
In the past several years, I and others 
in Congress have worked to address 
this problem. We expanded Medicaid 
eligibility to more pregnant women 
and children in an effort to combat this 
country’s appallingly high rate of in- 
fant mortality—higher than that of 18 
other countries, and, for black chil- 
dren, higher than the infant mortality 
rate of much less developed countries, 
such as Bulgaria and Cuba. We have 
also expanded Medicaid eligibility to 
older children—those under age 6 are 
eligible if the family income is below 
133 percent of the Federal poverty 
level. And, in our most recently en- 
acted budget bill, OBRA 1990, we took a 
step toward improving adolescent 
health: Year by year, we will cover 
older children, over age 6, so that all 
children under age 19, in families with 
incomes below the Federal poverty 
level, will be eligible for Medicaid by 
the year 2003. 

This most recent eligibility expan- 
sion was a very significant step in 
making health care available to chil- 
dren whose family incomes are below 
the poverty level. But some children 
will be a little too old to be covered 
under the phasein schedule; others will 
be disqualified because their family’s 
income is a little too high—the Federal 
poverty level is $10,560 for a family of 
three. To help address these gaps, this 
bill will enable, but not require States 
to extend eligibility to older children 
at a faster rate, or to cover children in 
families with incomes up to 185 percent 
of the Federal poverty level. 

As described in more detail in the 
bill summary, the bill also will reduce 
barriers to Medicaid eligibility for 
pregnant women by easing limitations 
on ownership of certain assets; for ex- 
ample, cars, household goods. In addi- 
tion, the bill will provide greater con- 
tinuity of coverage for certain chil- 
dren, enable States to pay for home 
care for children with AIDS or children 
who are ventilator-dependent, and en- 
able States to cover home visitor serv- 
ices for medically fragile infants. 

The bill will build on a provision in- 
cluded in OBRA 1990 prohibiting day 
limits on hospitalization and requiring 
reimbursement adjustments for dis- 
proportionate share hospitals for ex- 
tremely long or costly hospital stays 
by children. After all, Medicaid eligi- 
bility is of little value if it does not 
cover hospitalization in cases of seri- 
ous illness. 

In recognition of the fiscal pressures 
facing States with deteriorating eco- 
nomic conditions, the bill also will re- 
quire the Federal Government to use 
more recent economic data in calculat- 
ing the Federal matching share for 
Medicaid. 

Although Congress has taken impor- 
tant steps to address the problems of 
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those too poor to afford needed health 
care, there is still much to be done. 
The health provisions in this bill are 
part of a continuing effort to improve 
access to health care for the Nation's 
most vulnerable children. 

Finally, let me say that although 
there is no funding offset included in 
the bill at this point, I can assure Sen- 
ators that when it is reported by the 
Committee on Finance all costs associ- 
ated with the bill will be fully covered. 
it is my intention, and that of my co- 
sponsors, to adhere to last year's budg- 
et agreement that requires the com- 
mittee to operate on à pay-as-you-go 
basis. And we will do that. 

This bill consolidates child welfare 
and child health provisions that were 
introduced last year into a comprehen- 
sive package of initiative’s for chil- 
dren, adding a major new initiative 
dealing with substance abuse. Final 
cost estimates for the new substance 
abuse program are not yet available, 
and if we later find that the costs ex- 
ceed what is financially feasible this 
year, modifications in the scope of ben- 
efits will have to be made. But the need 
for comprehensive substance abuse pro- 
grams for pregnant women and moth- 
ers with young children is clear, and it 
is my intention to work toward meet- 
ing that need as quickly as possible. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
say to my colleagues that during this 
102d Congress I intend to do everything 
I can to enact legislation to meet the 
critical needs of America’s children, 
and I hope they will join with me in 
this endeavor. This Congress faces 
enormous challenges, from the crisis in 
the Persian Gulf to the threat of debili- 
tating economic recession here at 
home. But these challenges, awesome 
as they are, should not deter us from 
doing our part in assuring a more hope- 
ful future for today’s children, and 
those of generations to come. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
text of S. 4 and a summary appear in 
the RECORD immediately following my 
remarks, and that the RECORD be left 
open at this point so that any Senators 
who may want to add their names as 
original cosponsors of the bill will be 
able to do so. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


5.4 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the “Child Wel- 
fare and Preventive Services Act“. 


TITLE I—PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
CHILD WELFARE AND FAMILY SUPPORT 


SEC. 101. INNOVATIVE CHILD WELFARE AND FAM- 

ILY SUPPORT SERVICES PROGRAMS. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Part В of title IV of the 

Social Security Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
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“INNOVATIVE CHILD WELFARE AND FAMILY 
SUPPORT SERVICES 


“Бес. 429. (a)(1) For the purpose of enabling 
States to plan, develop, or expand innovative 
programs of child welfare services and fam- 
ily support services in order to preserve and 
strengthen families and prevent the need for 
placement in foster care, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated for each fiscal year, 
in addition to amounts otherwise appro- 
priated under this part, such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
section. 

“(2) In addition to the amounts authorized 
to be appropriated under paragraph (1), there 
is authorized to be appropriated for each of 
the fiscal years 1992, 1993, 1994, 1995, and 1996, 
the sum of $8,000,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of subsection (c)(1). 

*(b)1) From the sums appropriated there- 
fore, the Secretary shall, subject to the pro- 
visions of this section, pay to each State for 
each quarter an amount equal to the Federal 
medical assistance percentage (as defined in 
section 1905(b)) of the total expenditures dur- 
ing that quarter for the purpose of planning, 
developing, or expanding an innovative pro- 
gram of child welfare and family support 
services (in accordance with the require- 
ments of this section) to incorporate any of 
the following child welfare and family sup- 
port services: 

“(А) Intensive family preservation services 
designed to help children at risk of foster 
care placement remain with their families 
(including adoptive families), where appro- 
priate. 

“(В) Reunification services designed to 
help children return to the families (includ- 
ing adoptive families) from which they have 
been removed, where appropriate. 

(0) Follow up services designed to sustain 
and further strengthen families (including 
adoptive families) after a child has returned 
home from foster care placement. 

"(D) Respite care to provide assistance for 
any foster care family or adoptive family 
and, to the extent determined appropriate by 
the State any other family, оға child with a 
medical condition or physical, mental, or 
emotional handicap that requires special as- 
sistance (as determined by the Secretary). 

“(Е) Family support services to strengthen 
the functioning of а family, including serv- 
ices designed to improve parenting skills. 

“(2) The total amount paid to a State 
under paragraph (1) for a fiscal year may not 
exceed the sum of— 

"(A) the State's allotment under para- 
graph (3) for the fiscal year; and 

B) any unexpended portion of the State's 
allotment for the preceding fiscal year. 

"(3)(A) The amount allotted to a State 
under this paragraph for a fiscal year shall 
be determined in the manner specified in sec- 
tion 421(a), except that the total amount al- 
lotted to all States under this paragraph 
may not exceed $150,000,000 for fiscal year 
1992, $300,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, and 
$400,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1994, 
1995, and 1996. 

“(В) The amount allotted to a State under 
this paragraph for a fiscal year shall remain 
available for such fiscal year and the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. 

“(4) Payments to a State under this sub- 
section for any fiscal year shall be made in 
accordance with the procedures described in 
section 423(b). 

“(5) As а condition of receiving a payment 
under this section, а State shall provide 
written assurance (in such form as the Sec- 
retary shall prescribe by regulation) that the 
aggregate amount of funds expended by the 
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State and its political subdivisions from non- 
Federal resources for the purpose of provid- 
ing child welfare services (excluding foster 
care maintenance and adoption assistance 
payments) shall be maintained at а level of 
funding that is equal to or exceeds the level 
of such funding for such services for fiscal 
year 1990. 

"(c)(1Y(A) The Secretary shall conduct 
evaluations of programs under this section 
&ccording to criteria that the Secretary 
shall establish. 

“(В) In developing the criteria described іп 
subparagraph (A), the Secretary shall con- 
sult with— 

*(1) individuals who administer programs 
under this part and part E of this title; 

(ii) private, nonprofit organizations with 
an interest in child welfare; and 

(iii) other individuals and organizations 
with recognized expertise in the evaluation 
of child welfare services programs or other 
related programs. 

"(C) The Secretary may enter into а соп- 
tract with one or more independent research 
organizations to carry out a program evalua- 
tion under this subsection. 

“(2) Funds expended by а State to conduct 
evaluations of programs of child welfare and 
family support services administered by the 
State shall be deemed expenditures for which 
payment may be made under subsection 
(b)(1). Such evaluations shall be conducted іп 
&ccordance with requirements that the Sec- 
retary shall prescribe by regulation. 

“(8) Program evaluations conducted pursu- 
ant to paragraph (1) or (2) shall— 

"(A) use methodologies to measure out- 
comes with respect to children and families 
who participate in the programs under this 
section that enable comparison with similar 
outcome measurements of children and fami- 
lies who have not received the services of- 
fered by the programs under this section; 
and 

“(В) include an assessment of family 
functioning— 

*(1) before the family receives the services 
offered by а program under this section; and 

(ii) after the family receives such serv- 
ices. 

“(4) In carrying out the program evalua- 
tions described in paragraph (1), the Sec- 
retary shall ensure that an appropriate por- 
tion of such evaluations shall use experi- 
mental and control groups (of a sample size 
determined in accordance with appropriate 
statistical practices). 

*(5)(A) The Secretary shall develop proce- 
dures to facilitate the coordination of eval- 
uations conducted by the Secretary and by 
the States. 

“(В) Upon request by a State, the Sec- 
retary shall provide technical assistance to 
facilitate the planning and design of pro- 
gram evaluations under this section. 

“(6) Beginning with the fiscal year 1994, 
and annually thereafter, the Secretary shall 
issue a report to the Congress that 
includes— 

*(A) information concerning the status of 
evaluations conducted by the Secretary 
under this subsection; 

“(В) findings from the evaluations de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A); 

“(С) information concerning the status of 
evaluations conducted by States under this 
subsection; and 

OD) a summary of the findings from the 
State evaluations described in subparagraph 
(С). 

“(7) The Secretary shall, upon completion 
of a review of the evaluations conducted 
under this subsection by the Secretary and 
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by States (but not later than February 1, 
1996), submit a report to the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate and the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives that includes recommendations for leg- 
islation to improve child welfare and family 
support services provided under this title to 
strengthen families, to reduce the number of 
cases in which it is necessary to remove а 
child from home and place the child in foster 
care, and to promote the reunification of 
families of children who have been placed in 
foster саге.”. 

(b) STATE PLANS AND REPORTS.—Section 
422 of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 622) 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subsections: 

“(c) Not later than January 1, 1992 (with 
respect to fiscal year 1992), and not later 
than the July 1 preceding each fiscal year 
thereafter, each State with an innovative 
program of child welfare services and family 
support services (as described in section 
429(a)) that intends to provide services that 
qualify for payments under section 429(b) 
shall submit to the Secretary for approval, 
as an amendment to the plan described in 
subsection (a), a detailed description of the 
services that such State intends to provide 
during such fiscal year. 

“(4) Not later than July 1, 1992, each State 
with an innovative program of child welfare 
services and family support services (as de- 
scribed in section 429(a)) that intends to pro- 
vide services under such program that qual- 
ify for payments under section 429(b), shall 
submit to the Secretary a report containing 
a statement of goals that the State expects 
to achieve during the 5-year period beginning 
with fiscal year 1992. 

“(е) Not later than January 1, 1993, and an- 
nually thereafter, each State shall submit to 
the Secretary a report that summarizes ac- 
tivities carried out with funds made avail- 
able under this title. Such report shall cover 
the most recently completed fiscal year, and 
shall be in such form and contain such infor- 
mation as the Secretary shall require by reg- 
ulation.”’. 

(с) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
423(a) of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 
623(a)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(а)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) For the purposes of this section, the 
‘amounts expended under the plan’ described 
in paragraph (1) shall not include amounts 
for which payment is made under section 
429(b) for services described in section 
429(a).’’. 

БЕС. 102. DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS TO IM- 
PROVE COORDINATION OF SERV- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Title IV of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 474 the following new section: 


"DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS FOR THE COORDI- 
NATION OF CHILD AND FAMILY WELFARE 
FUNDING AND SERVICES 


“Бес. 474A. (а) In order to improve the co- 
ordination of child and family welfare serv- 
ices, the Secretary shall authorize not more 
than 15 States to conduct demonstration 
projects, to be carried out in accordance 
with this section. 

(b) An application submitted by the Gov- 
ernor of a State shall include a description of 
the measures to be employed to improve the 
coordination of the services and benefits pro- 
vided by child welfare services programs car- 
ried out under the State plan under this part 
with programs which provide services to 
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families and children including some or all 
of the following programs and services: 

“(1) The program of aid and services for 
needy families with children carried out 
under the State plan pursuant to part A. 

“(2) The child support and spousal support 
enforcement program carried out under the 
State plan pursuant to part D. 

“(8) The job opportunities and basic skills 
training program carried out under the State 
plan pursuant to section 402(a)(19) and part 
Е 


“(4) The special supplemental food рго- 
gram for woman, infants, and children (the 
WIC program) authorized under section 17 of 
the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 
1786). 

“(5) The maternal and child health block 
grant program under title V. 

**(6) Medical assistance furnished under the 
State plan approved under title XIX. 

“(7) Educational programs that provide 
services to children or families. 

“(8) Drug treatment programs and other 
substance abuse programs. 

“(9) Mental health services programs. 

“(10) Juvenile justice programs. 

“(11) Programs for developmentally dis- 
abled individuals. 

“(12) Any additional services for children 
and families that the State determines nec- 
essary to meet the needs of all family mem- 
bers in order to carry out the purposes of 
this section that are approved by the Sec- 
retary. 

*(c) A demonstration project conducted 
under this section may be conducted for a 
period of not more than 3 years. 

(dN!) Each State that conducts a dem- 
onstration project authorized by the Sec- 
retary shall, as a part of such demonstration 
project, conduct an evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the demonstration project in im- 
proving the coordination and the funding of 
child and family welfare services. 

“(2) Amounts expended by the State for 
the purposes of conducting an evaluation 
under this subsection shall be deemed 
amounts expended pursuant to subparagraph 
(С) of section 474(a)(3). 

“(е) Upon completion of a demonstration 
project under this section, each State shall 
submit a report concerning the results of the 
evaluation described in subsection (d) to the 
Secretary. 

"(f) Each State shall submit to the Sec- 
retary at such time as the Secretary may 
prescribe by regulation— 

“(1) а description of administrative poli- 
cies and laws of the Federal Government and 
the State or a political subdivision of the 
State, identified by the State as impedi- 
ments to the coordination of the delivery of 
the child and family welfare services de- 
scribed in subsection (b); and 

“(2) a description of the measures that the 
State has taken or intends to take to elimi- 
nate or reduce impediments described in 
paragraph (1) that are attributable to admin- 
istrative policies and laws of the State or a 
political subdivision of the ббабе.”. 

(b) PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECTS.—Section 474(a) of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C. 674(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (4)(B)(ii) and inserting ; plus”; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraph: 

**(5) if such State is authorized to conduct 
a demonstration project pursuant to section 
474A, 50 percent of so much of such expendi- 
tures (not to exceed $750,000 for each quarter 
during the period of such demonstration 
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project) to carry out the demonstration 
project.“. 

(с) REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 
AND REGULATIONS.—(1) The Secretary of the 
Department of Health and Human Services, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Education, and the Attorney General of 
the United States shall review the adminis- 
trative policies and regulations relating to 
the funding and delivery of services for fami- 
lies and children (as described in section 
474A(b) of the Social Security Act, as added 
by subsection (a) of this section) of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department 
of Education, and the Department of Justice, 
respectively, to determine whether changes 
in such administrative policies and regula- 
tions may be made without statutory 
changes to improve the funding and delivery 
of such services. 

(2) In conducting а review pursuant to 
paragraph (1), the heads of departments de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) shall consult with 
appropriate representatives of the govern- 
ments of States and political subdivisions of 
States. 

(3) Not later than July 1, 1992, the heads of 
the departments described in paragraph (1) 
shall collectively (or separately after соп- 
sultation with the others) issue a report to 
the Congress that includes— 

(A) recommendations for statutory 
changes, as well as changes in regulations 
and administrative policies, to improve the 
coordination of the funding and delivery of 
child and family welfare services; 

(B) а description of the technical assist- 
ance that the heads of the departments will 
make available to the States to improve the 
coordination of the funding and delivery of 
child and family welfare services; and 

(C) an analysis of the impediments identi- 
fied pursuant to section 474A(f)(1) of the So- 
cial Security Act as they relate to Federal 
policies and laws. 
o 


(а) REQUIREMENTS FOR DOCUMENTATION FOR 
ADOPTION PLACEMENT PROCEDURES.—Section 
475(5) of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 
675(5)) is amended— 

(1) by striking '*апа”' at the end of subpara- 
graph (C); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (D) and inserting “; and"; and 

(3) by inserting at the end the following 
new subparagraph: 

“(Е) with respect to any child who is le- 
gally eligible for adoption, a court or admin- 
istrative body that conducts а case review 
pursuant to subparagraph (C), shall deter- 
mine and document— 

"(i) the specific measures taken by the 
State agency responsible for the placement 
of the child in an adoptive family to make 
such a placement; or 

“(ii) a finding that placement of the child 
in an adoptive family would be inappropri- 
ate. 

(b) DISRUPTED ADOPTIONS.— 

(1) Section 471(a) of the Social Security 
Act (42 U.S.C. 671(a)) is amended— 

(А) in paragraph (1) by inserting “рага- 
graph (18) апа” before section 473"; 

(B) by striking “апа” at the end of para- 
graph (16); 

(C) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (17) and inserting ; and"; and 

(D) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(18) provides that, at the option of the 
State, & child whose adoption has been set 
aside by a court may, for purposes of sec- 
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tions 472 and 473, during any subsequent ре- 
riod of time during which such child would 
be eligible for assistance under this part аза 
child in foster care or an adoptive child (but 
for the adoption or the disruption of the 
adoption), be deemed to be eligible for such 
assistance.“ 

(2) Section 474 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 674) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

*(e) For purposes of subsection (a) of this 
section, а child with respect to whom a State 
exercises the option described in paragraph 
(18) of such subsection (a) shall be deemed an 
eligible child under sections 472 and 473 of 
this part.“. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATES.—(1) The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to case re- 
views conducted on or after October 1, 1993. 

(2) The amendments made by subsection 
(b) shall apply to payments under part E of 
title IV of the Social Security Act for ex- 
penditures made after March 1992. 

SEC. 104. STUDY OF REASONABLE EFFORTS RE- 
QUIREMENT BY ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 90 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary of Health and Human Services 
(hereafter in this section referred to as the 
Secretary“) shall establish an Advisory 
Committee on Foster Care Placement (here- 
after in this section referred to as the Advi- 
sory Committee") to study and make rec- 
ommendations concerning the requirements 
under section 471(а)(15) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act (42 U.S.C. 671(a)(15)) for each State 
plan for foster care and adoption assistance. 

(b) MEMBERSHIP.—(1) The Advisory Com- 
mittee shall consist of no fewer than 9 mem- 
bers. In appointing members to the Advisory 
Committee, the Secretary shall include rep- 
resentatives of the following organizations 
and agencies: 

(A) Private, nonprofit organizations with 
an interest in child welfare (including such 
organizations that provide child protective 
services, foster care services, or adoption 
services). 

(B) Hospitals that treat a significant num- 
ber of boarder babies (as determined by the 
Secretary). 

(C) Agencies of States and political sub- 
divisions thereof responsible for child protec- 
tive services, foster care services, or adop- 
tion services. 

(D) Judicial bodies of States and political 
subdivisions thereof responsible for adju- 
dicating issues of family law (as defined and 
determined by the Secretary). 

(2) Members of the Advisory Committee 
who are not full-time Federal employees 
shall, while engaging in the business of the 
Advisory Committee (including travel time) 
be entitled to receive compensation at a rate 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding the 
daily rate specified at the time of such serv- 
ice under GS-18 of the General Schedule es- 
tablished under section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(3) While away from their homes or regular 
places of business and on the business and of 
the Advisory Committee, such members may 
be allowed travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 
section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, for 
persons employed intermittently in Govern- 
ment service. 

(c) REPORT.—Not later than April 1, 1993, 
the Advisory Committee shall submit a re- 
port to the Secretary and to the Congress 
that includes recommendations for making 
improvements in the implementation of the 
requirements under section 471(a)(15). 
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SEC. 105. CASE REVIEW SYSTEM REQUIREMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subparagraph (A) of sec- 
tion 475(5) of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C. 675(5)) is amended by inserting “апа 
most appropriate“ before the end parenthesis 
after most family like“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE. —The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect with 
respect to case reviews conducted on or after 
April 1, 1992. 

SEC. 106. DEMONSTRATION PROJECT TO FACILI- 


SISTANCE UNDER THE AID TO FAMI- 
LIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
3 WITH HIS OR HER FAM - 

(а) ІМ GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary of 
Health and Human Services (hereafter in 
this section referred to as the Secretary“) 
shall enter into agreements with not more 
than 6 States with an approved plan under 
section 402 of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C. 602) (hereafter in this section referred 
to as the "State plan") to conduct dem- 
onstration projects under this section. 

(2) The Secretary shall consider all appli- 
cations received from States desiring to con- 
duct demonstration projects under this sec- 
tion, and shall approve up to 6 applications 
involving projects which appear likely to 
contribute significantly to the achievement 
of the purpose of this section. 

(3) Demonstration projects under this sec- 
tion shall meet such conditions and require- 
ments as the Secretary shall prescribe by 
regulation. No such project shall be con- 
ducted for a period of more than 3 years, and 
no such project may be conducted after Jan- 
uary 1, 1996. 

(b) EFFECT OF ACCELERATED AFDC ELIGI- 
BILITY ON FAMILY REUNIFICATION.—For each 
State conducting a demonstration project 
under this section, notwithstanding any pro- 
vision of title IV of the Social Security Act, 
in order to test the effect on facilitating the 
reunification of families with children for 
whom out-of-home placement was deter- 
mined to be necessary, the Secretary shall 
establish rules under which the State may 
deem the family of any such child (who 
would otherwise be considered a dependent 
child, as defined in section 406(a) of the So- 
cial Security Act, but for the placement of 
the child outside of the home of the family) 
to be eligible to receive aid under the State 
plan (including aid that the State may elect 
to provide for meeting any special needs) for 
the month immediately preceding the month 
during which such child is reunited with the 
family. 

(c) DEMONSTRATION PROJECT  EVALUA- 
TIONS.—Each State that conducts a dem- 
onstration project under thís section, shall, 
after such project has been carried out for 
one year and again when such project is com- 
pleted, submit to the Secretary a detailed 
evaluation of the project and of the contribu- 
tion of the project to the achievement of the 
purpose of this section. 

(d) STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION.— Title IV of 
the Social Security Act and the regulations 
promulgated under such title shall apply to 
demonstration projects conducted under this 
section to the extent such title is not incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the demonstra- 
tion projects. 

SEC. 107. DATA COLLECTION SYSTEMS. 

(a) AUTOMATED DATA COLLECTION SYS- 
TEMS.—Section 474(a)(3) (42 U.S.C. 674(a)(3)) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking “апа” at the end of subpara- 
graph (B); 

(2) by redesignating subparagraph (C) as 
subparagraph (E); and 
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(3) by inserting after subparagraph (B) the 
following new subparagraphs: 

“(С) 90 percent of so much of such expendi- 
tures as are for the planning, design, devel- 
opment, or installation of such statewide 
mechanized data collection and information 
retrieval systems (including 90 percent of the 
full amount of expenditures for hardware 
components for such systems) that are de- 
signed by not later than October 1, 1993— 

) to meet the requirements for data col- 
lection systems provided in regulations is- 
sued pursuant to 479(b)(2); and 

"(ii) to have the capability of interfacing 
with, and retrieving information from, the 
State data collection system that collects 
information relating to the eligibility of in- 
dividuals under part A (for the purposes of 
facilitating the verification of the eligibility 
of foster children), 


as the Secretary determines are likely to 
provide more efficient, economical, and ef- 
fective administration of the programs car- 
ried out under the State plan approved under 
part B or the State plan approved under this 


part; 

D) 50 percent of so much of such expendi- 
tures as are for the operation of а data col- 
lection and information system for the pur- 
poses of administering programs under the 
State plan under this part; and;’’. 

(b) OPERATING COSTS.—Section 425(a) of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 625(а)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(8) Funds expended by а State for апу cal- 
endar quarter with respect to the operation 
of а data collection and information system 
described in section 474(a)(3)(C) for the pur- 
poses of administering programs under this 
part, shall be deemed to have been expended 
for child welfare services. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
474А(1)(2) of the Social Security Act, as 
added by section 102 of this title is amended 
by striking ''subparagraph (C)“ and inserting 
“subparagraph (Е)”. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATES.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to expend- 
itures made— 

(1) after September 30, 1991; and 

(2) with respect to section 474(a)(3)(C) of 
the Social Security Act, as added by such 
subsection, ending on or before September 
30, 1993. 

SEC. 108. INDEPENDENT LIVING. 

(а) ACCUMULATION OF ASSETS.—Section 477 
of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 677) is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (i) as sub- 
section (j); and 

(2) inserting after subsection (h) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(i) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title and of title XIX, with respect to 
а child who is included іп а program estab- 
lished under subsection (a), an amount of the 
assets of the child which would otherwise be 
regarded as resources for the purposes of de- 
termination of eligibility for programs under 
this title or title XIX may be disregarded for 
the purpose of allowing such child to estab- 
lish a household. Such amount may not ex- 
ceed an amount determined by the State 
agency responsible for the administration of 
the program as reasonable for the purpose of 
establishing a household.“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall become effective 
on October 1, 1991. 

SEC. 109. DEADLINE FOR SUBMISSION OF STATE 
CLAIMS FOR REIMBURSEMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1132 of the Social 

Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1320b-2) is amended— 
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(1) in subsection (a) by striking sub- 
section (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsections (b) and (с)”, and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

*(c) In the case of claims submitted with 
respect to expenditures made in carrying out 
& State plan approved under part E of title 
IV, subsection (а) shall be applied by sub- 
stituting ‘one-year’ for ‘two-year’ each place 
it арреагв.”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to pay- 
ments under part E of title IV of the Social 
Security Act after fiscal year 1992. 

SEC. 110, TRAINING ACTIVITIES, 

(a) CHILD WELFARE TRAINEESHIPS.—(1) 
Title IV of the Social Security Act is amend- 
ed by inserting after section 426 the follow- 
ing new section: 

"CHILD WELFARE TRAINEESHIPS 


“SEC. 426A. (a) The Secretary shall approve 
an application for a grant to a public or non- 
profit institution of higher learning to pro- 
vide traineeships with stipends under section 
426(аХ1ХС), only if the application 

“(1) provides assurances that each individ- 
ual who receives a stipend with such 
traineeship (hereafter in this section re- 
ferred to as a ‘recipient’) shall enter into ап 
agreement with the institution of higher 
learning under which the recipient shall 


agree— 

“(А) to participate in onsite training at a 
public or private child welfare agency on a 
regular basis (as determined by the Sec- 
retary) for the period of the traineeship; 

“(В) to be employed for a period of years 
equivalent to the period of the traineeship in 
a public or private nonprofit child welfare 
agency in any State after completing the 
postsecondary education for which the 
traineeship was awarded (within such period 
of time as is determined by the Secretary by 
regulation); 

“(С) to provide the institution of higher 
learning and the Secretary with evidence of 
compliance with subparagraphs (A) and (B); 
and 

"(D) in the event that the conditions of 
subparagraph (A) or (В) are not complied 
with (except as provided in the exceptions to 
repayment provisions described іп sub- 
section (c)), to repay to the Secretary all or 
part of the amount of the stipend, plus inter- 
est, and if applicable, reasonable collection 
fees (in compliance with regulations that the 
Secretary shall promulgate); 

“(2) provides that an agreement entered 
into with a recipient shall fully disclose the 
terms and conditions under which the 
traineeship with stipend is granted; and 

“(8) provides assurances that the instítu- 
tion of higher learning shall— 

"(A) provide appropriate support and su- 
pervision of recipients; 

“(В) enter into agreements with child wel- 
fare agencies for the onsite training of re- 
cipients; 

“(С) develop and implement а curriculum 
in the field of child welfare services that— 

“(1) incorporates the most recent informa- 
tion concerning best practices for the deliv- 
ery of child welfare services; and 

*(11) incorporates information relating to 
clause (1) supplied to the institution through 
consultation with child welfare agencies; 

D) permit a student who is employed іп 
the field of child welfare services (at the 
time such student applies for а traineeship) 
to apply for a traineeship with a stipend if 
such traineeship furthers the student's 
progress towards the completion of degree 
requirements; and 
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“(Е) develop and implement а system that 
tracks for a period of 3 years, beginning on 
the date of completion of any student of а 
child welfare services program of study, the 
employment record of such student in the 
field of child welfare services (for the pur- 
pose of determining the percentage of stu- 
dents who secure employment in the field of 
child welfare services and remain employed 
in such field). 

(b) If the Secretary finds а recipient to be 
in noncompliance with an agreement entered 
into under subsection (a)1)B), the recipient 
shall be required to repay a pro rata amount 
of the stipend received, plus interest, and 
where applicable, reasonable collection fees, 
on а schedule and at a rate of interest pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary by regulation. 

“(с) A recipient shall not be considered in 
violation of the agreement entered into pur- 
suant to subsection (a)1) during any period 
in which the recipient satisfies repayment 
exceptions that may be prescribed by the 
Secretary by regulation.". 

(2) Subparagraph (C) of section 426(a)(1) of 
the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 626(a)(1)) is 
amended by inserting described in section 
426A" after including traineeships”. 

(3) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to grants awarded on or after 
September 30, 1991. 

(b) TRAINING FOR EMPLOYMENT IN CHILD 
WELFARE AGENCIES.—In order to improve the 
capacity of State and local child welfare 
agencies to administer the programs author- 
ized under parts B and E of title IV of the So- 
cial Security Act and to provide services to 
families and children, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services shall— 

(1) not later than October 1, 1991, publish 
final regulations establishing detailed guide- 
lines to assist States in using Federal 
matching funds authorized under Section 
474(a)(3) for the purpose of providing training 
for individuals who are employed or prepar- 
ing for employment by such agencies; and 

(2) not later than January 1, 1992, develop 
and publish a model staff training program 
for use by such agencies. 

SEC. 111. HEALTH CARE PLANS FOR FOSTER 
CHILDREN, 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 475(1)(C) of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 675(1)(C)) is 
amended— 

(1) in clause (i) by striking and addresses“ 
and inserting “, addresses, and telephone 
numbers", 

(2) in clause (vii) by striking and“, and 

(3) by redesignating clause (viii) as clause 
(ix) and inserting after clause (vii) the fol- 
lowing: 

(viii) a record indicating that the child's 
foster care provider was advised (where ap- 
propriate) of the child's eligibility for early 
and periodic screening, diagnostic, and treat- 
ment services under title XIX; and“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to case 
plans established or reviewed on or after Oc- 
tober 1, 1991. 

SEC. 112. CHILD WELFARE DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 


Part E of title IV of the Social Security 
Act (42 U.S.C. 470 et seq.) is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new section: 
“БЕС. 480. DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—In order to grant States 
the flexibility and resources necessary to de- 
velop innovative policies and appropriate 
service networks to preserve and strengthen 
families with children at risk of needing 
placement outside their home, to reunite 
children with their families as promptly as 
possible if an out-of-home placement is 
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found to be necessary, and to place children 
in adoptive homes or other permanent ar- 
rangements, including guardianships and 
placements with relatives, in a timely fash- 
ion if reunification with their families is im- 
possible or is not in the best interest of any 
such child, and to provide for the evaluation 
of innovative State programs and the assess- 
ment of the impact of such programs on chil- 
dren and families, the Secretary may author- 
ize not more than 10 States to conduct dem- 
onstration projects, which may be carried 
out throughout the State or in limited areas 
of the State, in accordance with this section. 

(b) CONSIDERATION OF APPLICATIONS.—The 
Secretary shall consider all applications re- 
ceived from States desiring to conduct dem- 
onstration projects under this section. 

**(c) CONTENTS OF APPLICATIONS.— 

“(1) GENERAL RULES.—Each application by 
& State to conduct a demonstration project 
under this section shall— 

“(А) propose a project designed to— 

“(i) provide, in accordance with paragraph 
(2), preventive services and assistance to 
families which have problems that may lead 
to the removal of a child from the family; 

(ii) promote, in accordance with para- 
graph (3), the treatment of family problems 
во ав to achieve the reunification of children 
with their families as promptly as possible 
after the time it becomes necessary to re- 
move the child from the family; 

"(iii) facilitate, in accordance with para- 
graph (4) the timely and permanent place- 
ment of children who are in foster care or 
who have been abandoned at or shortly after 
birth; 

“(іу) develop, in accordance with para- 
graph (5) community-based family support 
services that are provided by trained individ- 
uals who live in the community; or 

“(у) address, in accordance with paragraph 
(6), any combination of child welfare services 
issues; 

B) specify the area or areas of the State 
in which the project is to be conducted; 

*(C) contain a commitment by the State— 

“(i) to carry out the project during a pe- 
riod of not less than 2 and not more than 5 
consecutive fiscal years beginning with fis- 
cal year 1992; or 

“(ii) if the State will not be able to prop- 
erly plan the project before the beginning of 
fiscal year 1993, to plan the project during 
fiscal year 1993 and carry out the project 
during a period of not less than 4 consecutive 
fiscal years beginning with fiscal year 1994; 

"(D) specify the provisions of part B and 
this part which, but for subsection (6Х1), 
would prevent the State from conducting the 
demonstration project; 

"(E) identify who will receive services 
under the project; 

"(F) provide assurances that payments to 
foster families will be sufficient to ensure an 
adequate number of foster parents; and 

*(G) contain such other information as the 
Secretary may require by regulation. 

*(2) PROJECTS TO PREVENT FAMILY DISSOLU- 
TION.—Each application by а State to con- 
duct a demonstration project under this sec- 
tion of the type described in paragraph 
(1XA)G) shall outline the services and proce- 
dures the State will offer to prevent family 
dissolution whenever possible. In addition, 
each such application by а State shall in- 
clude the following: 

"(A) CASE PLANS.—A commitment by the 
State to provide each child with a case plan, 
developed to the extent feasible, in consulta- 
tion with family members. 

“(В) MEASURES TO ASSIST FAMILIES IN AD- 
DRESSING PROBLEMS THAT MAY LEAD TO RE- 
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MOVAL FROM THE HOME.—A description of the 
measures to be employed by the State to en- 
sure that families are assisted in addressing 
the problems that may result in the removal 
of the child from the home. 

“(С) MEASURES ТО KEEP PARENTS REQUIRING 
DRUG OR ALCOHOL TREATMENT WITH THEIR 
CHILDREN.—A description of the measures to 
be employed by the State to keep parents 
and their young children together, where ap- 
propriate, while the parent participates in 
drug or alcohol treatment. 

"(D) DRUG AND ALCOHOL TREATMENT MEAS- 
URES.—A description of the measures to be 
employed by the State to ensure that drug 
and alcohol treatment programs are made 
available to parents who are substance abus- 
ers. 

“(Е) MEASURES TO COORDINATE FAMILY WEL- 
FARE FUNDING AND SERVICES.—A description 
of the measures to be employed by the State 
to coordinate the funding of, and the services 
and benefits provided by, programs which 
provide services to families with children at 
risk of being placed in the care of a child 
welfare, mental health, or juvenile justice 
agency, including the following programs: 

**(1) The State's child welfare services pro- 
gram carried out under the State plan ap- 
proved under part B. 

(ii) The maternal and child health block 
grant program under title V. 

“(iii) The job opportunities and basic skills 
training program carried out pursuant to 
section 402(a)(19) and part Е. 

“(іу) Medical assistance under the State 
plan approved under title XIX. 

*(v) Drug and other substance abuse treat- 
ment programs. 

**(vi) Mental health services programs. 

"(vii) Any new services for children and 
families that the State deems necessary to 
meet the needs of all family members in 
order to carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion. 

(viii) Such other programs as the State 
deems appropriate. 

(3) FAMILY REUNIFICATION PROJECTS.— 
Each application by a State to conduct a 
demonstration project under this section of 
the type described in paragraph (1)(A)(ii) 
shall include the following: 

“(А) DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSED PROCEDURES 
TO ASSIST FAMILY REUNIFICATION.—A descrip- 
tion of how the State will— 

(i) design a treatment plan for addressing 
the family problems that led to removal of 
the child from the home; 

(ii) to the extent feasible, involve all fam- 
ily members in executing the plan; 

„(iii) coordinate the programs and re- 
sources necessary to address the problem 
that led to removal of the child from the 
home; 

(iv) reunify the child with the family as 
soon as possible (consistent with the best in- 
terests of the child); and 

“(у) implement improvements in laws and 
procedures so as to ensure timely hearings 
and decisions. 

"(B) REASONS WHY PROPOSED PROCEDURES 
WOULD RESULT IN EARLIER FAMILY REUNIFICA- 
TION.—A discussion of why the particular 
procedures proposed in the application are 
likely to result in earlier or more successful 
family reunification than is achieved under 
the present policies and procedures of the 
State. 

*(4) PERMANENT PLACEMENT PROJECTS.— 
Each application by a State to conduct а 
demonstration project under this section of 
the type described in paragraph (1XA)(iii) 
shall describe how the State will improve 108 
laws and administrative procedures so as to 
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provide, where appropriate, more expedi- 
tious, permanent placement of children who 
are in foster care, are boarder babies, were 
abandoned at or shortly after birth, have 
parents addicted to drugs, or were abused. 

"(5 FAMILY SUPPORT DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS.—Each application by a State to 
conduct а demonstration project under this 
section of the type described in paragraph 
(1)(А)(їу) shall include a description of— 

“(А) how the State will conduct innovative 
programs which train individuals who live in 
а community to provide family support serv- 
ices to other families in the community with 
children at risk of being placed in foster 
care, using services which are based on а 
self-help model; and 

“(В) how such programs will be coordi- 
nated with other child welfare and family 
support services available in the area. 

“(6) PROJECTS ADDRESSING OTHER CHILD 
WELFARE ISSUES.—Each application by a 
State to conduct a demonstration project 
under this section of the type described in 
paragraph (1)(A)(v) shall describe a project 
designed to test an innovative approach to 
any number of significant child welfare serv- 
ices issues, which may include— 

“(А) avoiding out-of-home placements; 

(B) achieving, where appropriate, speedy 
reunification of families from which it has 
been necessary to remove a child; 

“(С) reducing the time it takes to perma- 
nently place children who have been re- 
moved from their families when such place- 
ment is appropriate; 

„D) where appropriate, permitting chil- 
dren to remain with, or be quickly reunited 
with, their parents while their parents re- 
ceive treatment for substance abuse; and 

“(Е) identifying risk factors which would 
allow child welfare agencies to identify and 
Offer assistance to families that may need 
protective services. 

“(4) ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Within 12 months after 
the date of the enactment of this section— 

*(A) the Secretary shall transmit to each 
State a detailed explanation of the require- 
ments for participation in the demonstration 
program established by this section; 

(B) any State interested in conducting a 
demonstration project under this section 
shall transmit to the Secretary a letter of 
intent containing a tentative description of 
the project; and 

() the Secretary shall, subject to para- 
graph (4), approve not more than 10 applica- 
tions which meet the applicable require- 
ments of subsection (c). 

“(2) DISTRIBUTION OF DEMONSTRATIONS BY 
STATE POPULATION.—The Secretary, to the 
extent feasible (in view of the number of ap- 
provable applications received), shall provide 
that in approving applications to conduct 
demonstration projects under this section 
that— 

“(А) at least 2 and not more than 4 of such 
applications approved are the applications of 
States with populations of less than 1.5 mil- 
lion; 

“(В) at least 3 and not more than 5 of such 
applications approved are the applications of 
States with populations between 1.5 and 7 
million; and 

“(С) at least 2 and not more than 4 of such 
applications approved are the applications of 
States with populations over 7 million. 

(8) DISTRIBUTION OF DEMONSTRATIONS BY 
REGION.—The Secretary shall provide that in 
approving applications to conduct dem- 
onstration projects under this section that 
no more than 4 of such applications shall be 
approved for any one geographical region (as 
determined by the Secretary) of the country. 
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“(4) FREEDOM OF STATES TO SELECT AREAS 
IN WHICH TO CONDUCT DEMONSTRATION.—The 
Secretary may not, as & condition of ap- 
proval, require any State to conduct а 
project under this section in any area of the 
State not specified in the application there- 
for. 

“(5) CERTIFICATION REQUIRED.—The Sec- 
retary shall not approve the application of a 
State to conduct a demonstration project 
under this section unless the State certifies 
that all cost savings resulting from the 
project will be used to provide child welfare 
services (within the meaning of section 
425(a)(1)) to families. 

“(е) GRANTS.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—The Secretary shall 
make grants in accordance with this sub- 
section to each State whose application to 
conduct a demonstration project under this 
section is approved by the Secretary, in ac- 
cordance with a contract prepared by the 
Secretary (in consultation with the entity or 
entities selected pursuant to subsection (f)) 
which specifies the duties of the Secretary, 
the State, and the entity selected to evalu- 
ate the project in achieving the purpose de- 
scribed in subsection (a). 

“(2) USE OF GRANTS.—Each State which re- 
ceives funds under the demonstration pro- 
gram under this section may use such funds 
to improve the provision of child welfare, 
foster care, and adoption assistance services 
in any manner that the State deems appro- 
priate. 

“(8) ANNUAL GRANTS.—The Secretary shall 
make grants to States under paragraph (1) 
for each fiscal year for which the State is au- 
thorized to conduct a demonstration project 
under this section. 

*(4) AMOUNT OF GRANT TO INCLUDE STATE 
DEMONSTRATION BONUS.— 

“(А) CALCULATION OF AMOUNT OF GRANT.— 
Тһе amount of the grant to be paid under 
paragraph (1) to а State for a fiscal year 
shall be an amount equal to the applicable 
percentage of the sum of— 

“(i) the amounts paid to the State for fis- 
cal year 1991 pursuant to sections 423 and 474 
(other than for adoption assistance pay- 
ments under section 473 and for expenses for 
the proper and efficient administration of 
the provisions of the State plan relating to 
adoption assistance); 

**(11) the portion of the amount (if any) by 
which the amounts appropriated for the fis- 
cal year for payments to States under part B 
exceed the amounts so appropriated for fis- 
cal year 1991, that would be payable to the 
State pursuant to such part if the State were 
not authorized to conduct a demonstration 
project under this section; and 

(Iii) 20 percent of the amount that would 
have been payable to the State for the imme- 
diately preceding fiscal year pursuant to sec- 
tion 423 if the State were not authorized to 
conduct a demonstration project under this 
section. 

“(В) APPLICABLE PERCENTAGE DEFINED.— 

) As used in subparagraph (А), the term 
‘applicable percentage’ means, with respect 
to a State and a fiscal year, the quotient set 
forth in clause (ii) as determined by the Sec- 
retary after taking into account the esti- 
mates made under subsection (f)(2)(B) for the 
fiscal year with respect to the State. 

“(ii) The quotient set forth in this clause 
is— 

“(1) the number of children in the areas іп 
which the State is conducting a demonstra- 
tion project under this section with respect 
to whom the State would have made foster 
care maintenance payments under section 
472 for the fiscal year if the Secretary had 
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approved the State plan under this part for 
the fiscal year and the State were not au- 
thorized to conduct the project; divided by 

"(II) the total number of children in the 
State with respect to whom the State would 
have so made such payments for the fiscal 
year. 

“(5) NOTIFICATION TO STATES OF AMOUNT OF 
GRANTS.—On the 1st day of each fiscal year 
for which a State is to be made a grant under 
paragraph (1), the Secretary shall notify the 
State of the amount of the grant. 

“(6) GRANTS TO BE PAID IN EQUAL QUAR- 
TERLY INSTALLMENTS.—The Secretary shall 
pay each grant under paragraph (1) in equal 
quarterly installments. 

"(7) SUPPLEMENTARY PAYMENT.—Within 3 
months after the end of each fiscal year with 
respect to which estimates are made under 
subsection (f)(2)(B) with respect to a State, 
the Secretary shall— 

"(A) take such estimates into account in 
determining the amount that would have 
been payable to the State under section 474 
for the fiscal year (other than for adoption 
assistance payments under section 473 and 
for expenses for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the provisions of the State 
plan relating to adoption assistance) if the 
Secretary had approved the State plan under 
this part for the fiscal year and the State 
were not authorized to conduct a demonstra- 
tion project under this section; and 

"(B) pay the State the amount (if any) by 
which— 

**(1) the amount determined under subpara- 
graph (A); exceeds 

(ii) the amount paid to the State pursu- 
ant to section 474 for fiscal year 1991 (other 
than for adoption assistance payments under 
section 473 and for expenses for the proper 
апа efficient administration of the provi- 
sions of the State plan relating to adoption 
assistance). 

"(f) EVALUATION 
PROJECTS.— 

“(1) SELECTION OF EVALUATING ENTITY.— 
The Secretary shall— 

“(А) publish in the Commerce Daily a ге- 
quest for applications from entities that are 
capable of, and interested in performing the 
functions described in paragraph (2); and 

B) in time for such an entity to partici- 
pate in the development of contracts under 
subsection (e)1), enter into a contract with 
1 or more entities to perform such functions. 

“(2) FUNCTIONS OF EVALUATING ENTITY.— 
The functions of the entity or entities se- 
lected by the Secretary pursuant to para- 
graph (1) are— 

“(А) to assist the Secretary and the States 
in devising a detailed plan for the evaluation 
of demonstration projects conducted under 
this section; 

“(В) within 30 days after the end of each 
fiscal year, to submit a report to the Sec- 
retary, with respect to each such project, 
that estimates in accordance with the data 
collection provisions of the contract de- 
scribed in subsection (e)(1)— 

"(i) the number of children in the areas in 
which the State is conducting a demonstra- 
tion project under this section with respect 
to whom the State would have made foster 
care maintenance payments under section 
472 for the fiscal year if the Secretary had 
approved the State plan under this part for 
the fiscal year and the State were not au- 
thorized to conduct the project; and 

"(11) the average length of time for which 
such payments would have been so made 
with respect to such children; 

“(С) prepare in accordance with paragraph 
(3), апа submit to the Secretary, with re- 
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spect to each such project, interim reports 
that evaluate the costs and benefits of the 
project; and 

OD) prepare in accordance with paragraph 
(3), and submit to the Secretary, with re- 
spect to each such project, a final report 
that— 

J) describes in detail, and documents, the 
ways in which the project has changed the 
provision of preventive services, reunifica- 
tion services, adoption assistance services, 
and other related child welfare and foster 
care services in the State; and 

*(11) evaluates the costs and benefits of the 
project. 

"(3) EVALUATION REQUIREMENTS.—In evalu- 
ating a demonstration project conducted by 
& State under this section, the entity or en- 
tities selected by the Secretary to perform 
the evaluation shall— 

“(А) collect such information as may be 
necessary to analyze the impact of the 
project on— 

(i) foster care placement rates; 

((i) child development and behavior (in- 
cluding academic performance, intellectual 
development, and health); and 

(Iii) family relationships; 

) collect such other information on out- 
comes as the Secretary or the State deems 
appropriate; and 

(O) use currently acceptable scientific 
methods. 

*(4) DUTY OF STATES TO PROVIDE INFORMA- 
TION.—Each State which conducts a dem- 
onstration project under this section shall 
provide the entity or entities selected by the 
Secretary to evaluate the project with such 
information with respect to the project and 
the State programs carried out pursuant to 
part B and this part as the entity or entities 
may request under the contract described in 
subsection (еХ1) entered into by the Sec- 
retary, the entity, and the State. 

“(5) COSTS ОҒ EVALUATIONS.— The Secretary 
shall pay the costs incurred during each fis- 
cal year by any State in assisting the eval- 
uation of the demonstration project con- 
ducted by the State under this section, to 
the extent that such costs exceed the 
amount (estimated by the Secretary) that 
the State would have expended during the 
fiscal year to comply with the data reporting 
requirements of part B and this part if the 
Secretary had approved the State plans 
under such parts for the fiscal year and the 
State were not authorized to conduct the 
project. 

"(g) APPLICABILITY OF PART B AND OTHER 
SECTIONS ОҒ THIS PART.—During the period 
in which а State is conducting а demonstra- 
tion project under this section— 

“(1) part B (other than section 427) and the 
other provisions of this part (other than sec- 
tion 471(a)(1) requiring the State plan to pro- 
vide for adoption assistance in accordance 
with section 473, paragraphs (8), (12), (13), 
(15), and (16) of section 471(a), sections 473, 
474 (as it relates to adoption assistance 
under section 473), and section 479) shall not 
apply to the State; and 

“(2) the State shall, for purposes of section 
402(a)(20), be deemed to have in effect a State 
plan approved under this part. 

"(h) PROHIBITION AGAINST IMPAIRMENT OF 
ENTITLEMENT TO FOSTER CARE BENEFITS.—A 
State may not carry out a demonstration 
project under this section in a manner which 
impairs the entitlement of any qualified 
child to foster care benefits under a State 
plan approved under this part.“ 
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TITLE II—PROVISIONS RELATING TO COM- 
PREHENSIVE SUBSTANCE ABUSE PRO- 
GRAMS FOR PREGNANT WOMEN AND 
CARETAKER PARENTS WITH CHILDREN 

SEC. 201. — SUBSTANCE ABUSE 

TMENT PROGRAMS FOR PREG- 
NANT WOMEN AND CARETAKER PAR- 
ENTS. 

(a) In General.—Part B of title IV of the 
Social Security Act, as amended by section 
101 of this Act, is further amended by adding 
аб the end thereof the following new section: 
"PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR CERTAIN SERVICES 

FURNISHED UNDER COMPREHENSIVE SUB- 

STANCE ABUSE TREATMENT PROGRAMS 


"SEC. 430. (a) For the purpose of enabling 
States to establish comprehensive programs 
of substance abuse treatment for certain 
low-income pregnant women, caretaker par- 
ents, and their children, there are authorized 
to be appropriated for each of the fiscal 
years 1992, 1993, 1994, 1995, and 1996 such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section. 

*(b)1) Subject to paragraphs (2) and (3), 
the Secretary shall pay to each State for 
each quarter, from the sums appropriated 
under subsection (а), an amount equal to the 
Federal medical assistance percentage (as 
defined in section 1905(b) of the total 
amount expended by the State for that quar- 
ter in planning, developing, and administer- 
ing а qualified comprehensive substance 
abuse treatment program, and in providing 
non-medical substance abuse treatment sup- 
port services for qualified individuals under 
such program. 

*(2) The total amount paid to a State 
under paragraph (1) for a fiscal year may not 
exceed the sum of— 

“(А) the State's allotment under para- 
graph (3) for the fiscal year; and 

“(В) any unexpended portion of the State's 
allotment for the preceding fiscal year. 

"(3)(A) The amount allotted to a State 
under this paragraph for a fiscal year shall 
be determined in the manner specified in sec- 
tion 421(а), except that the total amount al- 
lotted to all States under this paragraph 
may not exceed $75,000,000 for each of the fis- 
cal years 1992 and 1993, $100,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1994 and 1995, and $125,000,000 
for fiscal year 1996. 

“(В) The amount allotted to a State under 
this paragraph for a fiscal year shall remain 
available for such fiscal year and the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. 

“(4) Payments to a State under paragraph 
(1) shall be made in the manner specified in 
section 423(b). 

“(с) As a condition of receiving payment 
under subsection (b)(1) for a fiscal year, a 
State shall provide to the Secretary (in such 
form as the Secretary may prescribe) written 
assurances that the total amount of funds 
expended by the State (and any political sub- 
division thereof) from non-Federal sources 
for the fiscal year for the purpose of provid- 
ing non-medical substance abuse treatment 
support services for the fiscal year will not 
be less than the total amount expended for 
such services from such sources for the im- 
mediately preceding fiscal year. 

“(4) The Secretary shall require each State 
receiving payments under subsection (b)(1) 
to report (in such manner and form and at 
such time as the Secretary determines to be 
appropriate) such information as may be 
necessary to permit the Secretary and the 
Congress to evaluate the operation and effec- 
tiveness of comprehensive substance abuse 
treatment services under this section. Such 
information shall include the number of in- 
dividuals participating in such program in 
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the State, any limits imposed by the State 
on the number of individuals who may enroll 
in the program, and the number of individ- 
uals on any waiting list maintained by the 
State for participation in the program. 

“(е) For purposes of this section: 

"(1) Тһе term ‘non-medical substance 
abuse treatment support services' means-- 

"(A) home visitation services, nutritional 
services, child care, and parenting education; 

"(B) substance abuse prevention and fol- 
low-up services (to the extent such services 
аге not furnished under a State plan ap- 
proved under title XIX); and 

“(С) any other services (such as room and 
board at & residential substance abuse treat- 
ment facility for а qualified individual and, 
where appropriate, the individual's child) 
that are determined by the State (in accord- 
&nce with regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary) to be necessary and appropriate 
to support the participation of a qualified in- 
dividual in & qualified comprehensive sub- 
stance abuse treatment Ў 

“(2) Тһе term 'qualified individual' means 
an individual who is— 

"(A) & pregnant woman or caretaker par- 
ent who is eligible for medical assistance 
under a State plan approved under title XIX; 

*(B) at the option of the State, any other 
pregnant woman or caretaker parent whose 
income does not exceed an amount specified 
by the State; and 

“(C) where appropriate, the children of an 
individual specified in subparagraph (A) or 
(B). 

"(3) Тһе term ‘qualified comprehensive 
substance abuse treatment program' means а 
program, established by a State, that— 

“(А) makes available to qualified individ- 
uals (either directly or under arrangements 
with others) at least the following services: 

"(1) substance abuse prevention, treat- 
ment, and follow up services (on an out- 
patient basis and, at the option of the State, 
in а residential facility); 

(ii) prenatal, gynecological, and pediatric 
medical services; 

“(iii) transportation; and 

“(іу) non-medical substance abuse treat- 
ment support services; 

“(В) provides for appropriate coordination 
of substance abuse treatment-related medi- 
cal services furnished to individuals under 
the program (under title V or XIX) and non- 
medical substance abuse support services for 
which payment may be made under this sec- 
tion; and 

“(О) is administered by an agency (or agen- 
cies) designated by the Governor of the 
State“ 

“(4) The term caretaker parent' means а 
parent who personally provides (or expects 
to provide) care for a child.“ 

(b) EXCEPTION TO IMD EXCLUSION.—Section 
1905(a) of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 
1396d(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (22)(B) by inserting 
"(other than care and services for any indi- 
vidual who is participating in a qualified 
comprehensive substance abuse treatment 
program under section 430 and who would be 
eligible for medical assistance under this 
title but for the application of this subpara- 
graph)" after ''institution for mental dis- 
eases”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: “Nothing in the parenthet- 
ical expression set forth in paragraph (22)(B) 
may be construed as authorizing payment 
for room and board.“. 

(c) WAIVER AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of 
Health and Human Services shall waive the 
requirements of section 1902(a)(1) of the So- 
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cial Security (relating to statewideness) and 
section 1902(a)(10)(B) of such Act (relating to 
the amount, duration, and scope of benefits) 
to the extent the Secretary determines that 
& waiver of such requirements is necessary 
and appropriate to enable a State to estab- 
lish а comprehensive substance abuse treat- 
ment program described in section 430 of 
such Act (as added by subsection (a) of this 
section. 
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SEC. 301. OPTIONAL COVERAGE OF CHILDREN 
WITH INCOME BELOW 185 PERCENT 
OF THE POVERTY LEVEL. 

(a) FLEXIBILITY ON INCOME LIMIT.—Section 
1902 of the Social Security Act, as amended 
by section 4601(a) of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1990, is amended— 

(1) in subclauses (VI) and (VII) of sub- 
section (a) (OA), by inserting mini- 
mum" before income level“. 

(2) in subsection (1)(2)(B), by striking ‘133 
percent“ and inserting “а percentage (estab- 
lished by the State, which is not less than 
133 percent and not more than 185 percent)"; 
and 

(3) in subsection (1)(2)(C), by striking “100 
percent" and inserting a percentage (estab- 
lished by the State, which is not less than 
100 percent and not more than 185 percent)". 

(b) FLEXIBILITY ON AGE.—Section 1902(1) of 
such Act is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)- 

(A) by striking “апа” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (C), 

(B) by inserting "and" at the end of sub- 
paragraph (D), and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(Е) at the option of the State, children 
born before October 1, 1983, who have at- 
tained 6 years of age but have not attained 19 
years of age or a lesser age as selected by the 
State; and 

(2) in paragraph (2)(C) by striking sub- 
paragraph (D)“ and inserting “subparagraph 
(D) or (E)". 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to payments 
under title XIX of the Social Security Act 
for calendar quarters beginning on or after 
January 1, 1992. 

SEC. 302. OPTIONAL COVERAGE FOR FOSTER 
CHILDREN. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1902(a)(10)(A)(ii) 
of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 
1396a(a)(10)(A)(ii)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “ог” at the end of subclause 
(X), 

(2) by striking the semicolon at the end of 
subclause (XI) and inserting ; ог”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subclause: 

(XI) who are described in subclause (ІХ) 
and subsection (2);". 

(b) DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN IN FOSTER 
HOMES, GROUP HOMES, OR PRIVATE INSTITU- 
TIONS.—Section 1902 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
13963) as amended by sections 4604(a), 
4701(b), 4713(a), 4724(a), 4751(a), 4752(a), and 
4755(a) of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1990, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(z) Individuals described in this sub- 
section are children who have been placed in 
foster care, including children placed under 
the auspices of a public child welfare agency, 
children placed by a private agency under 
contract to a public agency, and children 
placed by a licensed private child welfare 
agency.". 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall become 
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effective with respect to payments under 

title XIX of the Social Security Act for cal- 

endar quarters beginning on or after January 

1, 1992. 

SEC. 303. MODIFICATION OF ASSET TEST FOR 
PREGNANT WOMEN. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 1902(1)(3) of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1396a(1)(3)) is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
&t the end of subparagraph (B) the following: 
"(except that, for purposes of this subpara- 
graph, there shall be excluded from the term 
‘resources’, without regard to the value 
thereof, any automobile, household goods, 
personal effects, burial spaces, and insurance 
policies)". 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—(1) The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall become effec- 
tive with respect to eligibility for medical 
assistance on or after January 1, 1992. 

(2) In the case of а State plan for medical 
assistance under title XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act which the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services determines requires 
State legislation (other than legislation au- 
thorizing or appropriating funds) in order for 
the plan to meet the additional requirements 
imposed by the amendments made by this 
section, the State plan shall not be regarded 
as failing to comply with the requirements 
of such title solely on the basis of its failure 
to meet these additional requirements before 
the first day of the first calendar quarter be- 
ginning after the close of the first regular 
session of the State legislature that begins 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
For purposes of the previous sentence, in the 
case of a State that has a 2-year legislative 
session, each year of such session shall be 
deemed to be а separate regular session of 
the State legislature. 

SEC. 304. CONTINUOUS ELIGIBILITY FOR CER- 
TAIN CHILDREN. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 1902(e) of such 
Act (42 U.S.C. 1396a(e)) as amended by sec- 
tion 4402(c) of the Omnibus Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act of 1990, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(12)(А) In the case of а child who has not 
attained 6 years of age and who is deter- 
mined eligible for medical assistance under 
this title (other than a child eligible for such 
assistance because such child is receiving aid 
under part A or E of title IV or under title 
XVI, such child shall remain eligible for 
medical assistance under this title after each 
determination of eligibility for a period of 6 
months and no redetermination of such 
child's eligibility shall take place for a pe- 
riod of 6 months from the determination of 
eligibility of such child, regardless of any 
change in income or resources of the family 
of which such child is a member. 

"(B) With respect to & child who has not 
attained 19 years of age and who is receiving 
aid under part A or E of title IV or under 
title XVI and who is determined to be no 
longer eligible for such aid, the State may 
not discontinue medical assistance under 
this title for such child until the State has 
determined that such child is not eligible for 
medical assistance under this title on а basis 
other than the receipt of aid under such 
parts or title.“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—(1) The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall become effec- 
tive with respect to eligibility determina- 
tions for medical assistance under title XIX 
of the Social Security Act on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1992. 

(2) In the case of а State plan for medical 
assistance under title XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act which the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services determines requires 
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State legislation (other than legislation au- 
thorizing or appropriating funds) in order for 
the plan to meet the additional requirements 
imposed by the amendments made by this 
section, the State plan shall not be regarded 
as failing to comply with the requirements 
of such title solely on the basis of its failure 
to meet these additional requirements before 
the first day of the first calendar quarter be- 
ginning after the close of the first regular 
session of the State legislature that begins 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
For purposes of the previous sentence, in the 
case of a State that has a 2-year legislative 
session, each year of such session shall be 
deemed to be a separate regular session of 
the State legislature. 
SEC. 305. ema 209(b STATES PROHIBITED 
DENYING MEDICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE. TO CHILDREN 18 YEARS OF 
AGE OR YOUNGER RECEIVING BENE- 
FITS UNDER SSI. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1902(f) of the So- 
cial Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1396a(f)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking and section 1619(b)(3)," and 
inserting “, section 1619(b)(3) and paragraph 
(2) of this subsection,”’; 

(2) by striking “(1)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(А)”; 

(3) by striking “(2)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof (B)“; 

(4) by inserting “(1)” after “(Т)”; and 

(5) by adding at the end the following new 

ph: 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of paragraph (1), a State shall provide medi- 
cal assistance to any individual who is eligi- 
ble for and receiving benefits under title XVI 
and who has not attained the age of 18 
years.“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—(1) Тһе amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall become effec- 
tive with respect to eligibility determina- 
tions for medical assistance under title XIX 
of the Social Security Act on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1992. 

(2) In the case of а State plan for medical 
assistance under title XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act which the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services determines requires 
State legislation (other than legislation au- 
thorizing or appropriating funds) in order for 
the plan to meet the additional requirements 
imposed by the amendments made by this 
section, the State plan shall not be regarded 
as failing to comply with the requirements 
of such title solely on the basis of its failure 
to meet these additional requirements before 
the first day of the first calendar quarter be- 
ginning after the close of the first regular 
session of the State legislature that begins 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
For purposes of the previous sentence, in the 
case of а State that has a 2-year legislative 
session, each year of such session shall be 
deemed to be a separate regular session of 
the State legislature. 

SEC. 306. OPTIONAL STATE COVERAGE OF HOME 
OR COMMUNITY-BASED SERVICES 
TO CERTAIN CHILDREN. 

(a) STATE OPTION PROVIDED.—Section 
1905(a) of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 
13964(а)), as amended by sections 4711(a) and 
4712(a) of the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 
1990, is amended— 

(1) by striking “апа” at the end of para- 
graph (21), 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (22) as para- 
graph (25); 

(3) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (24) and inserting a semicolon; 

(4) by redesignating paragraphs (23) and 
(24) as paragraphs (22) and (23), respectively, 
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and transferring and inserting such para- 
graphs between paragraphs (21) and (25); and 
(5) by inserting after paragraph (23) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 
“(24) home or community-based services 


(as described in section 1915(c)(1)) for 
children— 

“(А) who have not attained the age of 19 
years; and 


“(Вхі) who have acquired immune defi- 
ciency syndrome, or 

(ii) who are medically dependent оп a 
ventilator for life support; and". 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall become effec- 
tive with respect to services furnished on or 
after January 1, 1992. 

SEC. 307. OPTIONAL STATE COVERAGE OF HOME 
VISITOR SERVICES. 

(a) STATE OPTION  PROVIDED.—Section 
1905(a) of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 
1396d(a)) as amended by sections 4711(a) and 
4712(a) of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1990, and section 306 of this Act, is fur- 
ther amended— 

(1) striking “and” at the end of paragraph 
(24); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (25) as para- 
graph (26); and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (24) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(25) home visitor services as prescribed by 
а physician and furnished by а registered 
nurse to infants during their first 6 months 
of life who have medical conditions which re- 
quire treatment with life sustaining medica- 
tions or equipment or technologically as- 
sisted feeding; and". 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall become effec- 
tive with respect to services furnished on or 
after January 1, 1992. 

SEC. 308. HOSPITAL PAYMENTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1902(s) of the So- 
cial Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1396a(s), ав 
added by section 4604(a) of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990, is amend- 
ed by striking “6” and by inserting ''19" in 
the matter preceding paragraph (1). 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—(1) The amendments 
made by this section shall become effective 
with respect to payments under title XIX of 
the Social Security Act for calendar quarters 
beginning on or after January 1, 1992. 

(2) In the case of a State plan for medical 
assistance under title XIX of the Socíal Se- 
curity Act which the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services determines requires 
State legislation (other than legislation au- 
thorizing or appropriating funds) in order for 
the plan to meet the additional requirements 
imposed by the amendments made by this 
section, the State plan shall not be regarded 
аз failing to comply with the requirements 
of such title solely on the basis of its failure 
to meet these additional requirements before 
the first day of the first calendar quarter be- 
ginning after the close of the first regular 
session of the State legislature that begins 
&fter the date of the enactment of this Act. 
For purposes of the previous sentence, in the 
case of а State that has a 2-year legislative 
session, each year of such session shall be 
deemed to be а separate regular session of 
the State legislature. 

SEC. 309. USE OF MOST RECENT DATA IN CAL- 
CULATION OF FEDERAL MATCHING 
PERCENTAGE. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 1101(a)8)B) of 
the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 
1301(a)(8)(B)) is amended— 

(1) by striking between October 1 and No- 
vember 30" and inserting between April 1 
and May 31"; and 
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(2) by striking “promulgation: Provided" 
and all that follows, and inserting promul- 
gation. The Secretary shall publish in the 
Federal Register in October of each year a 
preliminary estimate for each State of the 
Federal percentage that will become effec- 
tive in the following October.“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE AND TRANSITION.—(1) 
Except as provided in paragraph (2) the 
amendments made by subsection (a) shall 
apply to payments for quarters beginning on 
or after October 1, 1992. 

(2) In July 1991 the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services shall promulgate the Fed- 
eral percentage in accordance with section 
1101(а)(8)(В) of the Social Security Act as 
amended by subsection (a), using the most 
recent data that was available as of May 31, 
1991, with respect to the 3 most recent cal- 
endar years. For quarters beginning on April 
1, 1992, and on July 1, 1992, the Federal per- 
centage for each State shall be the higher of 
the Federal percentage that became effective 
on October 1, 1991, or the Federal percentage 
calculated under this paragraph. 

SEC. 310. EXTENSION OF FREEDOM OF CHOICE 
WAIVERS FOR SERVICES RELATED 
TO PREGNANCY. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 1915(b) of the So- 
cial Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1396n(b) is 
amended by inserting after the matter at the 
end the following: “А waiver under this sub- 
section for services related to pregnancy 
Shall be for an initial term of 3 years and, 
upon request of a State, shall be extended for 
additional 5-year periods unless the Sec- 
retary, within 90 days after the date of its 
submission to the Secretary, either denies 
such request in writing or informs the State 
agency in writing with respect to any addi- 
tional information which is needed in order 
to make a final determination with respect 
to the request. After the date the Secretary 
receives such additional information, the re- 
quest shall be deemed granted unless the 
Secretary, within 90 days of such date, de- 
nies such request.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
1915(h) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 1396n(h)) is 
amended by striking “subsection (c)“ and in- 
serting ‘‘subsection (b), (c)“. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall become 
effective with respect to waivers granted on 
or after January 1, 1992. 

SEC. 311. LIMIT ON NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS AL- 
LOWED TO PARTICIPATE IN HOME 
AND COMMUNITY-BASED PROGRAMS 
UNDER WAIVERS 


(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 1915(c)(10) of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1396n(c)(10)) is 
amended by striking “200” and inserting 
“500”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall become effec- 
tive with respect to waivers granted or re- 
newed under section 1915(c) of the Social Se- 
curity Act on or after January 1, 1992. 

SEC. 312. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
SECRETARY. 


(a) DEFINITION OF MEDICALLY HIGH RISK 
PREGNANCY AND CHILDREN To BE DEVEL- 
OPED.—(1) The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services (hereafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the Secretary“) shall in con- 
sultation with appropriate professional 
health care related groups develop defini- 
tions of medically high risk pregnancy and 
children at а high risk of medical problems. 
In developing such definitions, the Secretary 
shall consider, among other factors, low 
birthweight and placement in foster care. 

(2) The Secretary shall report to Congress 
on the definitions developed under paragraph 
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(1) along with such further information ог 
comments ав the Secretary may deem rel- 
evant not later than March 1, 1992. 

(b) DEFINITION OF MEDICALLY UNINSURABLE 
CHILDREN To BE DEVELOPED.—(1) The Sec- 
retary shall in consultation with appropriate 
professional health care groups and health 
insurers develop alternative definitions of 
medically uninsurable children. 

(2) The Secretary shall report to Congress 
on the definitions developed under paragraph 
(1) along with such further information or 
comments as the Secretary may deem rel- 
evant not later than March 1, 1992. 

(c) MODEL HEALTH BENEFIT PACKAGE FOR 
PREGNANT WOMEN AND CHILDREN To BE DE- 
VELOPED.—(1) The Secretary shall in con- 
sultation with appropriate professional 
health care groups and consumers develop a 
model health benefit package for pregnant 
women and children through age 18. The 
package developed by the Secretary shall 
include— 

(A) coverage for appropriately timed pri- 
mary care visits (including visits for pre- 
natal care, immunizations, screening, and 
followup treatment of health problems); and 

(B) protection against catastrophic ex- 
penses for inpatient hospital care. 

(2) In developing the model health benefit 
package for pregnant women under para- 
graph (1) the Secretary shall consider 
whether substance abuse treatment (where 
appropriate) should be included in the bene- 
fit package. 

(3) The Secretary shall report to Congress 
on the health benefit package developed 
under paragraph (1) along with such further 
information or comments as the Secretary 
may deem relevant not later than March 1, 
1992. 

SEC. 313. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS UNDER 
TITLE V. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 506(a)2) of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 706(a)(2), as 
amended by section 6504 of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1969, is amend- 
ed by adding a new subparagraph: 

F) Information on 

“(1) the number of treatment slots avail- 
able for substance abuse treatment for preg- 
nant women; 

"(ii) the number of pregnant women who 
received substance abuse treatment; and 

“(iii) if the State maintains a waiting list 
for such services, the number of pregnant 
women who were placed on а waiting list 
(and the length of time they remained on the 
waiting list) to receive substance abuse 
treatment services.“ 

(b) REPORT BY THE SECRETARY.—Section 
506(a)(3)(D) of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C. 706(a)(3)(D)), as amended by section 
6504(b) of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1989, is amended— 

(1) by striking and (E)“ and inserting “(Е) 
and (F)" in the matter preceding clause (i); 

(2) by striking “апа” at the end of clause 
(111); and 

(3) by inserting after clause (iii) the follow- 
ing new clause: 

“(iv) information (in the case of subclauses 
(1) and (ID, by racial and ethnic group) on— 

D) the number of treatment slots avail- 
able for substance abuse treatment for preg- 
nant women; 

“(П) the number of pregnant women who 
received substance abuse treatment; and 

“(Ш) if the State maintains a waiting list 
for such services, the number of pregnant 
women who were placed on a waiting list 
(and the length of time they remained on the 
waiting list) to receive substance abuse 
treatment services; and“. 
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(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall become effec- 
tive with respect to annual reports for fiscal 
years beginning with fiscal year 1993. 

SEC. 314. COMMISSION ON CHILDHOOD DISABIL- 
ITY. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT ОҒ COMMISSION.—The 
Secretary of Health and Human Services 
(hereafter in this section referred to as the 
Secretary“) shall appoint a Commission on 
the Evaluation of Disability in Children 
(hereafter in this section referred to as the 
““Commission’’). 

(b) APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS.—(1) The 
Secretary shall appoint 15 members to the 
Commission, including— 

(A) recognized experts in the field of medi- 
cine, whose work involves— 

(i) the evaluation and treatment of disabil- 
ity in children, 

(ii) the study of congenital, genetic, or 
perinatal disorders in children, or 

(iii) the measurement of developmental 
milestones and developmental deficits in 
children; and 

(B) recognized experts in the fields of— 

(i) psychology, 

(ii) education and rehabilitation, 

(iii) law, or 

(iv) the administration of disability pro- 
grams, and 

(v) other fields of expertise that the Sec- 
retary determines to be appropriate. 

(2) Members shall be appointed within 90 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, without regard to the provisions of title 
5, United States Code, governing appoint- 
ments to competitive service. 

(3) Members appointed under this sub- 
section shall serve for a term equivalent to 
the duration of the Commission. 

(4) The Secretary shall designate a member 
of the Commission to serve as Chairman of 
the Commission for a term equivalent to the 
duration of the Commission. 

(с) ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS.—(1) Serv- 
ice as a member of the Commission by an in- 
dividual who is not otherwise a Federal em- 
ployee shall not be considered service in an 
appointive or elective position in the Federal 
Government for the purposes of any provi- 
sion of title 5, United States Code. 

(2) Each member of the Commission who is 
not a full-time Federal employee shall be 
paid compensation at a rate equal to the 
daily equivalent of the rate of basic pay in 
effect for Level IV of the Executive Schedule 
for each day (including travel time) the 
members attends meetings or otherwise per- 
forms the duties of the Commission. 

(3) While away from their homes or regular 
places of business on the business of the 
Commission, each member who is not a full- 
time Federal employee may be allowed trav- 
el expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code, for persons em- 
ployed intermittently in the Government 
service. 

(d) ASSISTANCE TO COMMISSION.—The Com- 
mission may engage such technical assist- 
ance from individuals skilled in medical and 
other aspects of childhood disability as may 
be necessary to carry out the functions of 
the Commission. The Secretary shall make 
available to the Commission such secretar- 
ial, clerical, and other assistance as the 
Commission may require to carry out the 
functions of the Commission. 

(e) STUDY BY THE COMMISSION.—(1) The 
Commission shall conduct a study, in con- 
sultation with the National Academy of 
Sciences, of the meaning of the term dis- 
ability" under title XVI of the Social Secu- 
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rity Act (42 U.S.C. 1382 et seq.) as it applies 
to determining whether a child under the age 
of 18 is eligible to receive benefits under such 
title XVI, including the appropriateness of 
the application of such term for such pur- 
pose, and the advantages and disadvantages 
of using any alternative definition of disabil- 
ity in determining whether a child under age 
18 is eligible to receive benefits under titles 
XVI or XIX. 

(2) The study described in paragraph (1) 
shall include issues of— 

(A) recommendations for revision of the 
Childhood Listing of Impairments under reg- 
ulations promulgated under Part B of Appen- 
dix 1 to Subpart P, 20 CFR 404; 

(B) the validity of a presumption of dis- 
ability for children under age 4 with a ge- 
netic, congenital, or perinatal disorder; 

(C) whether the need by families for assist- 
ance in meeting high costs of medical care 
for children with physical or mental impair- 
ments might appropriately be met through 
expansion of Federal health assistance pro- 
grams (including Medical Assistance under 
title XIX of this Act); and 

(D) such other issues that the Secretary 
determines to be appropriate. 

(f) REPORT.—Not later than September 1, 
1993, the Commission shall prepare a report 
and submit such report to the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Finance in the 
Senate which shall summarize the results of 
the study described in subsection (e) and in- 
clude any recommendations that the Com- 
mission determines to be appropriate. 

(g) TERMINATION OF COMMISSION.—The 
Commission shall terminate on September 
30, 1993. 


TITLE IV—PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
ADOPTION EXPENSE DEDUCTION 


БЕС. 401. ADOPTION EXPENSE DEDUCTION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Part VII of subchapter B 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 is amended by redesignating section 221 
as section 222 and by inserting after section 
221 the following new section: 


“SEC. 221. SPECIAL NEEDS ADOPTION EXPENSES 
DEDUCTION. 

“(а) ALLOWANCE ОҒ DEDUCTION.—In the 
case of an individual, there shall be allowed 
as a deduction for the taxable year the 
amount of the qualified adoption expenses 
paid or incurred by the individual for such 
taxable year. 

b) LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) MAXIMUM DOLLAR AMOUNT.—The aggre- 
gate amount of adoption expenses which may 
be taken into account under subsection (a) 
with respect to the adoption of a child shall 
not exceed $3,000. 

“(2) DENIAL OF DOUBLE BENEFIT.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—No deduction shall be 
allowable under subsection (a) for any ex- 
pense for which a deduction or credit is al- 
lowable under any other provision of this 
chapter. 

(B) REIMBURSEMENTS.—If а taxpayer is re- 
imbursed for any qualified adoption expenses 
for which a deduction was allowed under sub- 
section (a), the amount of such reimburse- 
ment shall be includable in the gross income 
of the taxpayer in the taxable year in which 
such reimbursement was received. 

“(с) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) QUALIFIED ADOPTION EXPENSES.—The 
term 'qualified adoption expenses' means 
reasonable and necessary adoption fees, 
court costs, attorney's fees, and other ex- 
penses which— 
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“(А) are directly related to the legal айор- 
tion of a child with special needs by the tax- 
payer, 

*(B) are not incurred in violation of State 
or Federal law, and 

“(С) are of а type eligible for reimburse- 
ment under the adoption assistance program 
under part E of title IV of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

“(2) CHILD WITH SPECIAL NEEDS.—The term 
‘child with special needs’ means any child 
determined by the State to be a child de- 
Scribed in paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 
473(c) of the Social Security Act.“. 


CHILD WELFARE AND PREVENTION SERVICES 
ACT—SUMMARY DESCRIPTION 
CHILD WELFARE/FOSTER CARE IMPROVEMENTS 


Innovative Services to Strengthen Fami- 
lies.—Federal matching funds will be pro- 
vided under title IV-B of the Social Security 
act to enable States to develop and expand 
innovative programs of services to strength- 
en families, thereby avoiding family disrup- 
tion and placement in foster care. States will 
be entitled to their share of $150 million in 
FY92, $300 million in FY93, and $400 million 
in FY94, FY95, and FY96. Funds will be allot- 
ted on the same basis as under the current 
child welfare program (reflecting the size of 
the State's population under age 21 and per 
capita income). Matching will be at the Med- 
icaid rate (varying from 50 to 83 percent, de- 
pending on State per capita income). 

Funds may be used for the following serv- 
ices: intensive family preservation, reunifi- 
cation, and followup services designed to en- 
able children to remain or be reunited with 
their families; respite care for families with 
a child who has a medical condition, or phys- 
ical, mental, or emotional handicap that re- 
quires special assistance; and family support 
services to strengthen family functioning, 
including services to help parents improve 
their parenting skills. Federal funds will 
also be provided to enable the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to evaluate the 
effectiveness of these new services. 

Measures to Improve Coordination of Serv- 
ices.—Up to 15 States will be allowed to con- 
duct 3-year pilot projects to improve the co- 
ordination of the delivery of services for 
families and children. Federal matching for 
each project cannot exceed $3 million a year. 
Applications for projects must be submitted 
by the Governor. States conducting projects 
must conduct an evaluation and report the 
results to the Secretary. 

In addition, the Secretaries of HHS, Agri- 
culture, and Education, and the Attorney 
General, will be required to review Depart- 
mental policies to determine what changes 
in regulations and procedures can be made 
without legislative changes to improve co- 
ordination of services at the Federal, State, 
and local levels. They must issue а joint re- 
port including recommendations for both 
legislative and nonlegislative changes by 
July 1, 1992. 

Independent Living.—The independent liv- 
ing program, designed to assist foster care 
youth in making the transition from foster 
care to independent living, will be modified 
to allow youths in independent living pro- 
grams to accumulate assets sufficient to en- 
able them to establish their own households. 

Provisions to Facilitate Adoption.—The 
bill includes three provisions aimed at facili- 
tating adoption: 

(1) In conducting а periodic case review of 
& child who is legally free for adoption, a 
court (or administrative review) must deter- 
тіпе and document for the child the specific 
steps being taken by the State child welfare 
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agency to find an adoptive family for the 
child, or must make a finding that adoption 
placement would be inappropriate for the 
child. 

(2) The Internal Revenue Code is amended 
to provide a tax deduction of up to $3,000 to 
help families with the one-time costs of 
adopting à disabled or other special needs“ 
child. 

(3) States will be allowed to claim Federal 
matching (title IV-E) in the case of a child 
who has previously been determined to be el- 
igible for adoption assistance payments 
under title IV-E, but who has returned to 
foster care because the adoption has been set 
aside by the court. 'The child will be eligible 
for foster care maintenance payments, ав 
well as for adoption assistance to facilitate 
adoption by a second family. 

Data Collection and Information Retrieval 
System for the Foster Care and Child Wel- 
fare Programs.—States will be allowed to 
claim 90 percent Federal matching for the 
costs of planning, designing, developing, or 
installing a statewide data collection and in- 
formation retrieval system for purposes of 
administering the title IV-B child welfare 
and title IV-E foster care and adoption as- 
sistance programs. 

Limit Federal Matching for Foster Care 
Placement and Administrative Costs.—Be- 
ginning with fiscal year 1992, States will be 
required to submit all claims for Federal re- 
imbursement for title IV-E foster care ex- 
penditures within one year of the expendi- 
ture, rather than within two years, as under 
current law. 

Study of "Reasonable Efforts’’.—The Sec- 
retary of HHS is required to establish an Ad- 
visory Committee to study the implementa- 
tion of the current law requirement that 
States make “reasonable efforts" to prevent 
the need for removal of a child from his 
home, and to make it possible for the child 
to return home. A report with recommenda- 
tions to improve the implementation of the 
requirement must be submitted to the Con- 
gress by April 1, 1993. 

Require Placement in Least Restrictive, 
Most Appropriate Setting.—Language will be 
added to the statute to assure that a child 
who is placed in foster care is placed in a set- 
ting that is most appropriate for the child. 

Strengthen Child Welfare Training Provi- 
sions.—Current law authority for Federal 
funding for child welfare training will be 
strengthened by (1) requiring students re- 
ceiving stipends to participate in a related 
field placement and to commit to full-time 
post-graduation employment in а public or 
private non-profit child welfare agency; (2) 
requiring institutions receiving funds to 
have or develop curricula reflecting current 
knowledge about best practices in delivering 
child welfare services, to consult with child 
welfare agencies in developing such curric- 
ula, and to track students who receive train- 
ing to determine how many secure and re- 
tain employment in the child welfare field; 
and (3) allowing those already working in the 
child welfare system to be eligible for sti- 
pends in order to complete degree require- 
ments. 

In addition, the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services will be required to publish 
regulations establishing guidelines to assist 
States in making use of the 75 percent Fed- 
eral matching funds that are currently au- 
thorized under title IV-E for training indi- 
viduals who are employed or preparing for 
employment in State and local child welfare 
agencies, and to develop a model training 
program for use by these agencies. 

Other Child Welfare Provisions.—Other 
provisions in the bill include: (1) allowing up 
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to 6 States to conduct demonstration 
projects to test and evaluate whether family 
reunification can be facilitated by allowing a 
family to receive AFDC for the month prior 
to the month in which a child returns home 
from foster care; (2) & provision requiring 
that а child's case record indicate that the 
child's foster care provider was advised of 
the child's eligibility under the early and 
periodic screening, diagnosis, and treatment 
program under title XIX; and (3) a provision 
giving up to 10 States more flexible spending 
authority to establish and evaluate specified 
types of demonstration projects. 


COMPREHENSIVE SUBSTANCE ABUSE PROGRAM 


Comprehensive Substance Abuse Programs 
for Pregnant Women and Caretaker Parents 
with Children.—Title IV-B of the Social Se- 
curity Act will be amended to authorize $75 
million for fiscal years 1992 and 1993, $100 
million for fiscal years 1994 and 1995, and $125 
million for fiscal year 1996 in entitlement 
matching funds to pay for non-medical serv- 
ices provided to pregnant women and care- 
taker parents with children who are partici- 
pating in comprehensive substance abuse 
programs, and for the costs of developing and 
administering these programs. 

Funds will be allocated to States under the 
same formula that is used for other title IV- 
B services (which reflects per capita income 
and child population). Matching will be at 
the Medicaid matching rate. The Governor 
will have the authority to determine which 
agency in the State will be the administer- 
ing agency for these programs. 

Medicaid-eligible pregnant women and 
caretaker parents and their children will be 
eligible for both medical services (funded 
through the Medicaid program) and non- 
medical services (funded through the new 
title IV-B program). The State may also use 
these new title IV-B funds to pay for non- 
medical services to other low income preg- 
nant women and caretaker parents and their 
children, regardless of their eligibility for 
Medicaid. 

In order to be eligible for funds, the Gov- 
ernor must provide the Secretary of HHS 
with assurances that services provided with 
these funds will be coordinated with services 
provided under the Medicaid and Maternal 
and Child Health programs, and must report 
annually on the status of the programs fund- 
ed under this title. 

To be eligible for Federal funding, a pro- 
gram must provide substance abuse preven- 
tion, treatment, and follow-up services, and 
must include prenatal, gynecological, and 
pediatric medical services; home visitation; 
nutritional services; transportation services; 
child care; parenting education; and such 
other social and medical services as are de- 
termined to be necessary by the State and 
are allowed under regulations of the Sec- 
retary. Services may be provided in either 
residential or non-residential facilities. 

The creation of comprehensive substance 
abuse programs will be optional with the 
States. Programs may be established in 
those areas that the State determines have 
particular need for such programs. The De- 
partment of Health and Human Services will 
be authorized to waive Medicaid 
statewideness and comparability require- 
ments were necessary and appropriate to en- 
able a State to establish a comprehensive 
substance abuse treatment program. 

CHILD HEALTH INITIATIVES 

Optional Medicaid Coverage for Children 
with Incomes below 185% of the Federal Pov- 
erty Level.—States will have the option of 
providing Medicaid coverage to children up 
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to age 19 in families with incomes below 185 
percent of the Federal poverty level. This 
flexibility will provide States the option to 
more quickly phase in mandatory coverage 
of children in families below 100 percent of 
the Federal poverty level, or to set higher in- 
come thresholds for different age groups. 
Separate age and income thresholds for fos- 
ter care children could also be established by 
States or eligibility could be expanded only 
for foster care children. 

Other Medicaid Eligibility Improve- 
ments.—Children under age six who are eligi- 
ble for Medicaid on the basis of family in- 
come will remain eligible for six months at 
a time, so that they do not lose and regain 
eligibility due to minor changes in income. 
Children under age 19 who would lose Medic- 
aid eligibility due to loss of eligibility for 
other programs will remain eligible for Med- 
icaid until the State determines that they 
are not otherwise eligible. In addition, Med- 
icaid coverage will be extended to all chil- 
dren who are SSI recipients in the fourteen 
*209(b)" States. For pregnant women, the 
asset test will be modified so that the value 
of an automobile, household goods, and cer- 
tain other assets wil] not be counted. 

Improved Medicaid Benefits.—States will 
have the option to provide home and commu- 
nity-based services under Medicaid for chil- 
dren with AIDS and children who are ven- 
tilator-dependent. States also will have the 
option to cover physician-prescribed home 
visitor nursing services for infants up to age 
six months. 

Improved Reimbursement for Hospitals.— 
Adjustments in payments will be required 
for disproportionate share hospitals when 
services are provided during exceptionally 
long and costly stays of children up to age 19 
(increased from age six). In addition, the use 
of day limits will be prohibited during hos- 
pitalization of these children in dispropor- 
tionate share hospitals. 

Medicaid Administrative Improvements.— 
Annual Federal matching rates will be cal- 
culated with more recent data, to more accu- 
rately reflect a State's current economic sit- 
uation. States will have the option to use 
freedom-of-choice waivers to provide innova- 
tive delivery of pregnancy-related services 
for an initial period of three, rather than two 
years, and the waiver could be extended for 
а period of up to five years. In addition, the 
discretionary cap on the number of people 
who can participate in a home and commu- 
nity-based services waiver will be raised to a 
minimum of 500. 

Other Health Care Provisions.—The De- 
partment of Health and Human Services will 
be required to: develop definitions of medi- 
cally high risk pregnancies, medically high 
risk children, and medically uninsurable 
children; and develop а model health benefit 
package for pregnant women and children. In 
addition, information on the availability of 
substance abuse treatment for pregnant 
women will be made а part of annual State 
reports under the Maternal and Child Health 
Block Grant қ 

Definition of Childhood Disability.—An ad- 
visory commission will be created to study 
the appropriateness of the current definition 
of disability for children under the SSI pro- 
gram and to make any recommendations it 
determines to be appropriate. The commis- 
sion will be composed of recognized experts 
in the evaluation and treatment of disability 
in children, other experts in related fields, 
and experts in the administration of disabil- 
ity programs and wil] be appointed by the 
Secretary. 
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Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
have the high honor and distinct privi- 
lege to speak this afternoon on behalf 
of and in explication of S. 4, the Child 
Welfare and Preventive Services Act, 
which is the work of our distinguished 
and learned colleague, the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, Senator 
BENTSEN. 

Mr. President, the Child Welfare and 
Preventive Services Act, introduced as 
S. 4, that enviable rank in the first five 
bills chosen by the majority leader for 
the consideration of the 102d Congress, 
is pursuant to a long and fruitful in- 
volvement which Senator BENTSEN has 
had with the subject of child welfare, 
dependency, and health. He has been 
able to do this despite the extraor- 
dinary demands of the chairman of the 
Finance Committee with respect to fi- 
nances of the Nation and trade rela- 
tions with the world. 

It is nonetheless the fact that the So- 
cial Security Act is the responsibility 
of the Committee on Finance. That is 
why we deal with these measures. The 
subcommittee, which I happen to chair, 
is called the Subcommittee on Social 
Security and Family Policy. 

I might just say in the presence of 
our most eminent historian that it is 
quite by accident that the Social Secu- 
rity Act is part of the jurisdiction of 
the Finance Committee. Тһе event 
that took place was a reception in 1934. 
I believe it may be the time, when 
President Roosevelt had determined he 
would try to establish a Social Secu- 
rity Program, the main attention being 
on retirement benefits and unemploy- 
ment benefits. His Secretary of Labor, 
Frances Perkins, was responsible for 
drawing these matters up. She knew 
exactly what she wanted. She knew ex- 
actly why she wanted them. She knew 
what the program would be and what 
would be its results. A very great Cabi- 
net officer was Frances Perkins. 

What she did not know was how to 
get it past the Supreme Court, which 
one after another had rejected what 
would pass Congress and the President. 
Frances Perkins was also a person im- 
mensely skilled at letting strong men 
think she needed their help. She had 
learned this in Albany with the Tam- 
many leaders under Al Smith, and she 
was practicing it down here. 

At the reception she ran into a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, who said, 
Now, tell me, my dear; what are you 
involved with?" 

"Oh," she said, We have this won- 
derful plan called Social Security, but 
Ifear it will never survive the scrutiny 
of these great Justices.” 

He said. Well, now, tell me more 
about 16.” It had been introduced іп the 
Labor and Welfare Committee by Sen- 
ator Wagner; it had been associated 
with him and the Wagner Act. The Jus- 
tice listened for a while and then said, 
"You know, my dear, what you need is 
the taxing power. If this is going to be 
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а contribution taken from payrolls, it 
is going to be а tax. I would suggest 
you proceed in that manner.“ 

So in fact, while we all think of the 
Social Security Act as having origi- 
nated in this Chamber with Senator 
Wagner, it was the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, a still 
needlessly obscure gentleman named 
Dalton who introduced it in the House 
as a tax measure. It came over here; 
the Senate passed the tax measure, and 
it went to the Supreme Court, which 
looked at the Constitution, saying that 
Congress shall have the right to levy 
and collect taxes—fine. And that is 
how this most extraordinary social 
program ended in the Finance Commit- 
tee. 

That is how, also, our attention in 
these matters has turned more and 
more to the problem of family. In the 
Social Security Act of 1935, there was а 
tiny little provision called aid to de- 
pendent children, which simply picked 
up the widow's pensions which had 
been in place in the States for some 30 
to 40 years. They came out of the pro- 
gressive movement. There were no re- 
tirement benefits, and workmen's comp 
had begun, but only mildly. Widows 
needed benefits. 

When asked about the aid to depend- 
ent children provision, in 1935, nobody 
paid any attention, but those who did 
would say that the beneficiary would 
be a West Virginia miner’s widow. That 
was the symbol of a person destitute 
through no fault of her own, appar- 
ently no fault of her children or her 
husband who had died in the mine. 
There was no father. The man was in 
his grave. 

As to this little program, there was 
no question, and no attention was paid 
to it. It gradually came to be, Mr. 
President, the most important govern- 
mental program affecting American 
children save only the public schools. 
We have now begun to acquire some 
longitudinal data about the impact of 
this program on children. We have just 
been able to establish, through the In- 
stitute of Social Science at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, the panel study of in- 
come dynamics which we began in the 
OEO program of 5,000 families—to fol- 
low them over time. We were just as- 
tonished that almost one-quarter of 
the children born in 1967 were on wel- 
fare before they reached age 18. That 
means, sir, they lived as paupers. 

That is the condition of a welfare 
family and the aid to families with de- 
pendent children. Among minority 
children, sir, 72 percent receive AFDC 
benefits before reaching age 18. We now 
have good reason to infer that these 
rates are even higher or will turn out 
to be higher for children born in the 
eighties. We contrasted the incidence 
of dependency on welfare between zero, 
birth, to age 7, and the rates in the 
eighties were distinctly higher than in 
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the sixties. So the figure might go over 
& quarter to a third. 

That is not surprising. Last year, for 
the first time in our history, the his- 
tory of our data, more than a quarter 
of American children were born out of 
wedlock; an unpromising beginning at 
the minimum. The fact is that a quar- 
ter of the children are born out of wed- 
lock and a quarter are on welfare be- 
fore they are age 18. There is а symme- 
try to those numbers that is not alto- 
gether coincidental, I would think. 

In the eighties we also came upon a 
hideous epidemic of drug use. Crack co- 
caine appeared in the Bahamas in 1983 
as а mutant, а new strain. It has swept 
through our inner cities such that if 
heroin in the 1960's helped give us the 
single-parent family, crack cocaine is 
giving us the no-parent children. Fos- 
ter care admissions are at an unprece- 
dented level. They rose, Mr. President, 
by one-third over the last 5 years. Fos- 
ter caseloads grew from 270,000, just 
over a quarter million, to 360,000, just 
about one-third of a million, in 5 years, 
a one-third increase. We see every pros- 
pect for it to continue. 

The single most important social 
problem we have in our country today, 
very simply, is the dissolution of fam- 
ily and the number of children being 
raised in economic situations where 
there are no authority structures 
available, no support structures avail- 
able, random violence, and carelessness 
is epidemic. We have seen it arise in 
the phenomena of children murdering 
children with automatic weapons with 
the casualness of a child playing with a 
toy gun. 

Senator BENTSEN is of the opinion 
that the time is apparent to address 
this problem. The problem of poverty 
in America today is overwhelmingly 
the problem of children. We are the 
first society in history in which the 
poorest people in the population are 
the children. There was a time when 
everybody was poor, for all practical 
purposes, but as industrialization de- 
veloped, poverty became a problem of 
age, when you left the work force and 
had no income. 

The Social Security Act took care of 
that with a combination of unemploy- 
ment insurance, disability benefits, 
and retirement benefits. Truly poverty 
among the aged is minimal. It is fric- 
tional, as we say of unemployment. It 
is a residual phenomenon. We solved 
that problem. 

Thirty years ago Sunday, President 
Kennedy was inaugurated, and very 
quickly in his administration we began 
addressing the Appalachian problems 
which he had encountered in his epic 
1960 primary campaign in West Vir- 
ginia where John F. Kennedy saw 
things he did not think existed any 
more. That mattered to him. 

I was assistant Secretary of Labor 
and on the original body of the Com- 
merce Department and the Labor De- 
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partment which was planning what be- 
came the Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment Program. 

Those were problems of men who did 
not have good enough jobs or had no 
jobs, but give them good enough jobs 
and they do not need anything further 
from anybody. 

There were the problems of the aged, 
and with health care in particular. Be- 
fore the sixties were out, we had done 
a very great deal: The introduction of 
Medicare and increases in Social Secu- 
rity benefits. Out went the problem of 
poverty for the aged. 

But, simultaneously, in came the 
problem of child poverty, a problem 
where a quarter of our children in the 
most affluent nation—or what was the 
most affluent nation—in the world are 
poor. That a quarter of the children 
should be paupers before they are aged 
18 is an anomaly. We have not ad- 
dressed it because it is new. It is, I 
think, a problem that could be de- 
scribed as postindustrial. 

I report, Mr. President, that we are 
not the only nation in the world any 
longer where the largest poverty is 
concentrated among children. It is also 
true in Canada; it is also true in Swe- 
den. They have very low levels of pov- 
erty in either of these countries, but 
the largest concentration of the poor 
are with children. 

That it is the consequence of modern 
family arrangements I cannot doubt, 
but it is nonetheless with us. Senator 
BENTSEN’s plan is to begin for the first 
time in any serious way to try to use 
social intervention in families before 
they break up, and before children end 
up in foster care. 

The first title of his measure would 
add $1.65 billion for this over the next 
5 years. Let us be clear, because Sen- 
ator BENTSEN would wish me to be very 
clear in this matter; we are undertak- 
ing to do something we do not know 
how to do. If we knew how to do this, 
we would be doing it. We have not 
made any very large effort to do it, be- 
cause it is a new problem. 

Twenty-six years ago, I brought this 
matter to the attention of President 
Johnson. He very much agreed. But 
people did not know what he was talk- 
ing about when he talked about it. 
“What do you mean?” 

We were still thinking in terms of 
the social problems we associate with 
industrialization—unemployment, іп- 
jury, age, the problems of the coal 
mines, steel mills, et cetera. Child pov- 
erty was not one of these problems; the 
fact itself was simply new. 

In the main, the idea of dealing with 
this was rejected 25 years ago and, sir, 
we see the consequences of this on our 
streets today—dead children, murdered 
by children, children having children, 
families disappearing, foster care 
swelling. 

We are going to put in a title for fam- 
ily preventive services to deal with an 
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epidemic of abandoned children and 
children put out in foster care. We are 
going to move then to a second provi- 
sion that provides one-half billion dol- 
lars over 5 years for the treatment of 
pregnant women, who are using illegal 
substances, primarily crack cocaine. 

It would astound you, sir, and you 
would know this as chairman of Appro- 
priations, but it is still an astounding 
fact that Medicaid does not provide for 
the reimbursement of treatment of 
pregnant women addicted to cocaine 
which affects children in utero, as the 
saying is. It is simple, sir, why this is 
so. It is so because we do not have a 
treatment. The Medicaid services are 
designed, as are Medicare, around spe- 
cific medical procedures. You have ap- 
pendicitis, you have your appendix out. 
You have the operation, and there are 
prescribed fees and so forth. And we 
have treatments for heroin abuse de- 
veloped at Rockefeller University in 
New York by Vincent Dole—methadone 
treatment. If you come in to a hospital 
with heroin addiction symptoms, they 
treat you with methadone; you look it 
up in a Medicaid book, and it says 
methadone treatment so much per day 
or week. There is nothing in the book 
for crack cocaine, because we have no 
treatment. 

The health care financing agency has 
come along and said that is crazy, that 
is nonsense, we will do something. Miss 
Walinski, a very able administrator, 
has given us a letter to that effect. 

Now Senator BENTSEN wants us to 
provide for the actual treatment of the 
addicted females, so that whatever else 
they do, they do not give birth to an 
addicted child. I cannot doubt that 
there are Members of the Senate who 
have seen a crack baby, and if you have 
ever done that, you have never seen 
anything like it. You will not forget 
what you have seen—to hold those lit- 
tle infants, 3 pounds, in your hand and 
know it is life which is already spoiled 
and never to be complete. It is happen- 
ing all over our cities. 

We have not only to look after these 
particularly hideous misfortunes, but 
the general problem of health care. 
Title ІП of the Senator’s bill provides 
for an improvement in health care for 
families with incomes up to 185 percent 
of the poverty level, and this is the be- 
ginning, basically, of health insurance 
for our children. 

Mr. President, we have great expecta- 
tions for this legislation, but we do 
know that we do not know enough. 
There is very careful evaluation meas- 
ures provided here that will keep track 
of what we spend and what we get for 
it. This may be the most promising as- 
pect of all. 

So, Mr. President, I hope I am not 
taking too much of the Senate’s time. 
I do not think one could do that in the 
cause of children. I know Senator 
BENTSEN feels the same way. 
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Ву Mr. DODD (for himself, Mr. 
WIRTH, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. PACK- 
WOOD, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. HAT- 
FIELD, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. 
D'AMATO, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. SIMON, Mr. ADAMS, 
Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. KERRY, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
BURDICK, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. ROCKE- 
FELLER, Mr. GORE, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
Mr. REID, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
AKAKA, Мг. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. 
EXON, Mr. HARKIN, Мг. RIEGLE 
and Mr. BRYAN): 

S. 5. A bill to grant employees family 
and temporary medical leave under 
certain circumstances, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

FAMILY AND MEDICAL LEAVE ACT 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce S. 5, the Family 
Medical Leave Act of 1991. I am pleased 
to be joined in this effort by the distin- 
guished majority leader, Senator 
MITCHELL; Senator KENNEDY, the chair- 
man of the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee; Senator РАСК- 
woop; and more than 30 other cospon- 
sors. A similar bill was introduced in 
the other body as H.R. 2. 

Mr. President, as we look back at the 
accomplishments of the 101st Congress, 
Ithink few would argue that 1990 was 
the most successful year for America's 
working families in over а quarter of а, 
century. Тһе passage of the com- 
prehensive child care legislation, which 
I might add not only did we pass the 
authorizing legislation but an appro- 
priation of а significant amount of dol- 
lars in pressing times was also adopted, 
and I might point out that was done so 
with the tremendous support of the 
presiding President pro tempore of the 
Senate, and I thank him personally for 
that once again, we were able to pass 
that legislation and put some decent 
dollars in that program, a major exten- 
sion of Head Start, and other human 
service programs, generous changes in 
Medicare eligibility criteria are just a 
few of the many accomplishments that 
we in this Congress in the 101st made 
on behalf of American families. 

Unfortunately, one critical piece of 
legislation, the Family Medical Leave 
Act, never became law last year. Con- 
gress approved the Family and Medical 
Leave Act in June, but it was vetoed by 
President Bush shortly thereafter. The 
legislation that we are introducing 
today is virtually identical to the leg- 
islation which passed both Houses by 
wide bipartisan majorities in the pre- 
vious Congress. 

I believe that the American family, 
the children of this Nation, certainly 
have cause for optimism in the 102d 
Congress. Despite the President's veto 
last year, the President is on record in 
support of the need for family leave 
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policies. And, as I just mentioned, both 
Houses have already approved this 
compromise legislation by wide mar- 
gins. Many Members of both bodies 
who felt that our original bill went too 
far feel this compromise language is 
workable and fair to workers and em- 
ployers alike. I believe that 1991 is the 
year that family medical leave legisla- 
tion will become law. 

We all know the demographics which 
make family leave such an urgent na- 
tional priority. We also know we are 
one of only two industrialized places in 
the entire world without national fam- 
ily leave policies. All major competi- 
tors, including West Germany, Japan, 
Canada, as well as a dozen Third World 
nations have recognized there is a na- 
tional interest in helping families bal- 
ance work and family responsibilities. 

Тһе bottom line is this. Parents 
ought to be able to have jobs and their 
families as well, and parents ought to 
be able to deal with rare family crises 
without losing those jobs. As а nation, 
all of us have a stake in that: Morally, 
socially, economically, and politically. 

What do American families do now 
when à crisis hits? The sad news, Mr. 
President, is that many working people 
are on their own, caught in a Hobson’s 
choice between their families and their 
jobs. 

Let us set aside the stories we heard 
from parents in nine hearings across 
the Nation in the past 4 years; good 
people and productive workers, losing 
their jobs because they have families, 
as well. Let's just look at the numbers. 

According to а recent survey of For- 
tune 1,500 companies, only half the em- 
ployers surveyed offered critical in- 
fant-mother bonding leave beyond the 
child birth related disability period. 
The U.S. Chamber of Commerce re- 
ported а survey which revealed that 82 
percent of all employers provide no 
leave to care for sick children; 85 per- 
cent provide no leave for elder care; 
and 75 percent offer no leave for fa- 
thers. Only six States and about a 
quarter of employers offer leave time 
for adoption, which most adoption 
agencies absolutely require if you are 
going to adopt an infant. 

А survey in my home State of Con- 
necticut, Mr. President, one of the 
most progressive States in the Nation, 
revealed that fewer than 10 percent of 
the 750 firms surveyed offered infant 
care leave over and above normal sick 
leave policies. As a nation, Mr. 
Presidsent, I believe we can and must 
do a better job. 

The Family and Medical Leave Act is 
a basic, simple idea and the cost is 
very, very small. The compromise ver- 
sion of the bill, which we are introduc- 
ing today, would provide 12 weeks of 
unpaid leave for birth, adoption, or the 
serious illness of an immediate family 
member: Yourself, your child, your 
spouse, or your elderly parent; 12 
weeks total for all these family emer- 
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gencies, with no separate medical leave 
provision as in our original legislation. 
Job protection during the key family 
crises, which can remove the primary 
breadwinner from the labor force and 
cripple a family’s economic security. 

What is the cost of this legislation? 
Well, it does not cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment 1 red cent. There will be no re- 
quest of the Appropriations Committee 
for money for this particular propo- 
sition. And, according to the General 
Accounting Office study, the cost to 
American businesses will be less than 
$5.30 per covered worker per year. 

Mr. President, the chamber of com- 
merce estimates that a survey of busi- 
nesses and their benefits amounts to 
something in excess of $8,000 a year; 
that is total benefit, the total benefit 
package. If we were to add it all up, 
that is what it amounts to. What we 
are talking about here is $5.30 in addi- 
tion to the $8,000 in benefits already 
provided. Mr. President, that amounts 
to about 2 cents a day; 2 cents a day to 
cover families for 12 weeks unpaid 
leave during a serious family crisis. 

Family leave is not a new issue. In 
over a dozen congressional hearings 
over the past 4 years, we have devel- 
oped one of the most extensive legisla- 
tive records ever in support of this leg- 
islation. We have before us today a 
compromise bill which provides job se- 
curity for American parents in a way 
that is fair and affordable to American 
businesses. 

We all want profamily policies which 
make it economically feasible for par- 
ents to be home with their children. 
That is what this legislation is all 
about. We all want adoption to expand 
а woman’s pregnancy-related options. 
That is what this legislation is all 
about. We are all concerned about chil- 
dren, at risk of drug abuse, children 
whose future productivity as employ- 
ees depends upon the early interven- 
tion which only parental bonding can 
provide. Mr. President, that is what 
this legislation is all about, as well. 

I believe that now is the time to pass 
this legislation. Together, I think we 
can achieve the mutual goals we all 
espouse. 

Mr. President, this is just a human 
decency piece of legislation. When we 
think of the various situations in 
which families find themselves, pri- 
marily birth, adoption, or serious ill- 
ness of a child, there are many Mem- 
bers of this body who have been faced 
in the past with a similar family crisis. 
Colleagues of ours have had tragedies 
at home, of one kind or another. We all 
know how we feel when that occurs. 

No one ever asks where a particular 
Senator may be if a vote or hearing oc- 
curs and they have a child who is ina 
hospital, in an emergency room. In 
fact, we would be horrified in some 
ways were that colleague to show up 
for a meaningless vote and not be with 
their families. 
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Mr. President, all we are asking is 
that average working families not be 
faced with the same kind of situation 
others find themselves in today; that 
is, where the employer says you have 
to choose between your family member 
or your job. 

We ought to be able to say for a few 
weeks you are not going to get paid, 
but if you have that crisis at home, 
then spend time with your family. 

Adoption, Mr. President, is a serious 
problem in this country. There are а 
lot of children who desperately need 
homes. They need love; they need car- 
ing. Yet, we also know it is very dif- 
ficult for families to necessarily get 
time away from their jobs in order to 
be there for that period of bonding. 
Most families who adopt are not the 
most affluent in this country and they 
are not the poorest, out of necessity. 
Most of them are middle-income, hard- 
working families who take on the addi- 
tional burden of an unloved child. 

It ought to be part of our national 
agenda to see to it that those families 
have the opportunity to do that, to 
take a child that is not loved, that is 
not cared for, that can be brought into 
а family environment and given а 
chance, given an opportunity. For a 
few weeks, without being paid, for a 
family member to be away from his or 
her job without losing it ought to be 
something we are able to do here with- 
out significant debate or hardship. 

Mr. President, for 2 cents a day, that 
is not an overly burdensome problem 
we lay off on American employers. So I 
urge the rest of my colleagues here— 
and I know many of them have ex- 
pressed an interest in being supportive 
of this legislation—to take a look at 
the compromise bill we have intro- 
duced, go over it, see if there are some 
ideas or suggestions to add to it. 

If we can accommodate you, we will. 
We will try to pass this as soon as pos- 
sible, and hopefully the administration 
will take a different view than they did 
in the previous Congress and support us 
in this effort. We ought to be dedicated 
to do everything possible to make it a 
possibility that American families can 
Stay together, can survive crises to- 
gether. That is what this legislation is 
designed to do. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, ав 
follows: 

8.5 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the Family and Medical Leave Act of 1991”, 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 


Section 1. Short title; table of contents. 
Sec. 2. Findings and purposes. 
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TITLE I—GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
LEAVE 

. Definitions. 

. Leave requirement. 

. Certification. 

. Employment and benefits protec- 
tion. 

. Prohibited acts. 

. Administrative enforcement. 

. Enforcement by civil action. 

. Investigative authority. 

. Relief. 

. Special rules concerning employees 
of local educational agencies 
and private elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Sec. 111. Notice. 

Sec. 112. Regulations. 

TITLE II—LEAVE FOR CIVIL SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 
Sec. 201. Leave requirement. 
TITLE III—COMMISSION ON LEAVE 

Sec. 301. Establishment. 

. 902. Duties. 

Membership. 

Compensation. 

Powers. 

Sec Termination. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 401. Effect on other laws. 

Sec. 402. Effect on existing employment 

benefits. 

Sec. 403. Encouragement of more generous 

leave policies. 

Sec. 404. Effective dates. 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(а) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(1) the number of single-parent households 
and two-parent households in which the sin- 
gle parent or both parents work is increasing 
significantly; 

(2) it is important for the development of 
children and the family unit that fathers and 
mothers be able to participate in early 
childrearing and the care of family members 
who have serious health conditions; 

(3) the lack of employment policies to ac- 
commodate working parents can force indi- 
viduals to choose between job security and 
parenting; 

(4) there is inadequate job security for em- 
ployees who have serious health conditions 
that prevent them from working for tem- 
porary periods; 

(5) due to the nature of the roles of men 
and women in our society, the primary re- 
sponsibility for family caretaking often falls 
on women, and such responsibility affects 
the working lives of women more than it af- 
fects the working lives of men; and 

(6) employment standards that apply to 
one gender only have serious potential for 
encouraging employers to discriminate 
against employees and applicants for em- 
ployment who are of that gender. 

(b) PURPOSES.—It is the purpose of this 
Act— 

(1) to balance the demands of the work- 
place with the needs of families, to promote 
the stability and economic security of fami- 
lies, and to promote national interests in 
preserving family integrity; 

(2) to entitle employees to take reasonable 
leave for medical reasons, for the birth or 
adoption of a child, and for the care of a 
child, spouse, or parent who has a serious 
health condition; 

(3) to accomplish the purposes described in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) in a manner that ac- 
commodates the legitimate interests of em- 
ployers; 

(4) to accomplish the purposes described in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) in a manner that, con- 


. 303. 
Sec. 304. 
. 305. 
. 306. 
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sistent with the Equal Protection Clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, minimizes the 
potential for employment discrimination on 
the basis of sex by ensuring generally that 
leave is available for eligible medical rea- 
sons (including maternity-related disability) 
and for compelling family reasons, on а gen- 
der-neutral basis; and 

(5) to promote the goal of equal employ- 
ment opportunity for women and men, pur- 
suant to such clause. 


TITLE I—GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
LEAVE 


SEC. 101. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title: 

(1) COMMERCE.—The terms commerce“ 
and “industry or activity affecting com- 
merce" mean any activity, business, ог іп- 
dustry in commerce or in which a labor dis- 
pute would hinder or obstruct commerce or 
the free flow of commerce, and include 
"commerce" and any industry affecting 
commerce“, as defined in paragraphs (3) and 
(1), respectively, of section 120 of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947 (29 U.S.C. 
142 (3) and (1)). 

(2) ELIGIBLE EMPLOYEE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The term “eligible em- 
ріоуев” means any “етріоуее”, as defined 
in section 3(e) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 203(e)), who has been 
employed by the employer with respect to 
whom leave is sought under section 102 for at 
least— 

(i) 1,000 hours of service during the pre- 
vious 12-month period; and 

(ii) 12 months. 

(В) EXCLUSIONS.—The term “eligible em- 
ployee” does not include 

(i) any Federal officer or employee covered 
under subchapter V of chapter 63 of title 5, 
United States Code (as added by title П); or 

(ii) any employee of an employer who is 
employed at a worksite at which such em- 
ployer employs less than 50 employees if the 
total number of employees employed by that 
employer within 75 miles of that worksite is 
less than 50. 

(3) EMPLOY; STATE.—The terms employ“ 
and State“ have the same meanings given 
such terms in subsections (g) and (c), respec- 
tively, of section 3 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 203(g) and (c)). 

(4) EMPLOYEE.—The term employee“ 
means any individual employed by an em- 
ployer. 

(5) EMPLOYER.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The term employer“ 

(i) means any person engaged in commerce 
or in any industry or activity affecting com- 
merce who employs 50 or more employees for 
each working day during each of 20 or more 
calendar workweeks in the current or pre- 
ceding calendar year; 

(ii) includes— 

(1) any person who acts, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the interest of an employer to any 
of the employees of such employer; and 

(II) any successor in interest of an em- 
ployer; and 

(iii) includes any public agency", as de- 
fined in section 3(x) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 203(x)). 

(B) PUBLIC AGENCY.—For purposes of sub- 
paragraph (A)(iii), a public agency shall be 
considered to be a person engaged in com- 
merce or in an industry or activity affecting 
commerce. 

(6) EMPLOYMENT BENEFITS.—The term em- 
ployment benefits" means all benefits pro- 
vided or made available to employees by ап 
employer, including group life insurance, 
health insurance, disability insurance, sick 
leave, annual leave, educational benefits, 
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&nd pensions, regardless of whether such 
benefits are provided by а policy or practice 
of an employer or through an “етріоуее wel- 
fare benefit plan“, as defined in section 3(3) 
of the Employee Retirement Income Secu- 
rity Act of 1974 (29 U.S.C. 1002(1)). 

(7) HEALTH CARE PROVIDER.—The term 
“health care provider" means— 

(A) a doctor of medicine or osteopathy that 
is legally authorized to practice medicine 
and surgery by the State in which the doctor 
performs such function or action; or 

(B) any other person determined by the 
Secretary to be capable of providing health 
care services. 

(8) PARENT.—The term parent“ means the 
biological parent of the child or an individ- 
ual who stood in loco parentis to а child 
when the child was а son or daughter. 

(9) PERSON.—The term ''person" has the 
same meaning given such term іп section 
З(а) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
(29 U.S.C. 203(a)). 

(10) REDUCED LEAVE SCHEDULE.—The term 
“reduced leave schedule" means leave sched- 
uled for fewer than the usual number of 
hours per workweek, or hours per workday, 
of an employee. 

(11) SECRETARY.—The term 
means the Secretary of Labor. 

(12) SERIOUS HEALTH CONDITION.—The term 
“serious health condition“ means an illness, 
injury, impairment, or physical or mental 
condition that involves— 

(A) inpatient care in a hospital, hospice, or 
residential medical care facility; or 

(B) continuing treatment or continuing su- 
pervision by a health care provider. 

(13) SON OR DAUGHTER.—The term son or 
daughter'" means a biological, adopted, ог 
foster child, a stepchild, a legal ward, or a 
child of а person standing in loco parentis, 
who is— 

(A) under 18 years of age; or 

(B) 18 years of age or older and incapable of 
self-care because of a mental or physical dis- 
ability. 


SEC. 102. LEAVE REQUIREMENT. 

(а) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) ENTITLEMENT TO LEAVE.—Subject to sec- 
tion 103, an eligible employee shall be enti- 
tled to 12 workweeks of leave during any 12- 
month period— 

(A) because of the birth of a son or daugh- 
ter of the employee; 

(B) because of the placement of a son or 
daughter with the employee for adoption or 
foster care; 

(C) to care for the son, daughter, spouse, or 
parent of the employee who has a serious 
health condition; or 

(D) because of a serious health condition 
that makes the employee unable to perform 
the functions of the position of such em- 
ployee. 

(2) EXPIRATION OF ENTITLEMENT.—The enti- 
tlement to leave under subparagraphs (A) 
and (В) of paragraph (1) shall expire at the 
end of the 12-month period beginning on the 
date of the birth or placement involved. 

(3) INTERMITTENT LEAVE.—Leave under sub- 
paragraph (A) or (B) of paragraph (1) shall 
not be taken by an employee intermittently 
unless the employee and the employer of the 
employee agree otherwise. Subject to sub- 
section (e), leave under subparagraph (C) or 
(D) of paragraph (1) may be taken intermit- 
tently when medically necessary. 

(b) REDUCED LEAVE.—On agreement be- 
tween the employer and the employee, leave 
under subsection (а) may be taken on а re- 
duced leave schedule. Such reduced leave 
Schedule shall not result in а reduction in 
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the total amount of leave to which such em- 
ployee is entitled. 

(c) UNPAID LEAVE PERMITTED.—Except as 
provided in subsection (d), leave under sub- 
section (a) may consist of unpaid leave. 

(d) RELATIONSHIP TO PAID LEAVE.— 

(1) UNPAID LEAVE.—İf an employer provides 
paid leave for fewer than 12 workweeks, the 
additional weeks of leave necessary to attain 
the 12 workweeks of leave required under 
this title may be provided without com- 
pensation. 

(2) SUBSTITUTION OF PAID LEAVE.— 

(А) IN GENERAL.—An eligible employee may 
elect, or an employer may require the em- 
ployee, to substitute any of the accrued paid 
vacation leave, personal leave, or family 
leave of the employee for leave provided 
under subparagraph (A), (B), or (C) of sub- 
section (a)(1) for any part of the 12-week pe- 
riod of such leave under such subparagraphs. 

(B) HEALTH CONDITION.—An eligible em- 
ployee may elect, or an employer may re- 
quire the employee, to substitute any of the 
accrued paid vacation leave, personal leave, 
or medical or sick leave of the employee for 
leave provided under paragraph (1) D) of sub- 
section (a) for any part of the 12-week period 
of such leave under such paragraph, except 
that nothing in this Act shall require an em- 
ployer to provide paid sick leave or paid 
medical leave in any situation in which such 
employer would not normally provide any 
such paid leave. 

(e) FORESEEABLE LEAVE.— 

(1) REQUIREMENT OF NOTICE.—In any case in 
which the necessity for leave under subpara- 
graph (A) or (B) of subsection (a)(1) is fore- 
seeable based on an expected birth or adop- 
tion, the eligible employee shall provide the 
employer with prior notice of such expected 
birth or adoption in a manner that is reason- 
able and practicable. 

(2) DUTIES OF EMPLOYEE.—In any case in 
which the necessity for leave under subpara- 
graph (C) ог (D) of subsection (a)(1) is fore- 
seeable based on planned medical treatment 
or supervision, the employee— 

(A) shall make a reasonable effort to 
Schedule the treatment or supervision so as 
not to disrupt unduly the operations of the 
employer, subject to the approval of the 
health care provider of the employee or the 
health care provider of the son, daughter, 
spouse, or parent of the employee; and 

(B) shall provide the employer with prior 
notice of the treatment or supervision in a 
manner that is reasonable and practicable. 

(f) SPOUSES EMPLOYED BY THE SAME EM- 
PLOYER.—In any case in which a husband and 
wife entitled to leave under subsection (a) 
are employed by the same employer, the ag- 
gregate number of workweeks of leave to 
which both may be entitled may be limited 
to 12 workweeks during any 12-month period, 
if such leave 18 taken— 

(1) under subparagraph (A) or (B) of sub- 
section (a)(1); or 

(2) to care for a sick parent under subpara- 
graph (C) of such subsection. 

SEC. 103. CERTIFICATION. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—An employer may require 
that а claim for leave under subparagraph 
(C) or (D) of section 102(a)(1) be supported by 
а certification issued by the health care pro- 
vider of the eligible employee or of the son, 
daughter, spouse, or parent of the employee, 
as appropriate. The employee shall provide a 
copy of such certification to the employer. 

(b) SUFFICIENT CERTIFICATION.—Certifi- 
cation provided under subsection (a) shall be 
sufficient if it states— 

(1) the date on which the serious health 
condition commenced; 
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(2) the probable duration of the condition; 

(3) the appropriate medical facts within 
the knowledge of the health care provider re- 
garding the condition; and 

(АХА) for purposes of leave under section 
102(а)(1)(С), an estimate of the amount of 
time that the eligible employee is needed to 
care for the son, daughter, spouse, or parent; 
ала 

(В) for purposes of leave under section 
102(a)(1)(D), a statement that the employee 
is unable to perform the functions of the po- 
sition of the employee. 

(c) SECOND OPINION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In any case in which the 
employer has reason to doubt the validity of 
the certification provided under subsection 
(a) for leave under subparagraph (C) or (D) of 
section 102(a)(1), the employer may require, 
at the expense of the employer, that the eli- 
gible employee obtain the opinion of а sec- 
ond health care provider designated or ap- 
proved by the employer concerning any in- 
formation certified under subsection (b) for 
such leave. 

(2) LIMITATION.—A health care provider 
designated or approved under paragraph (1) 
shall not be employed on a regular basis by 
the employer. 

(d) RESOLUTION OF CONFLICTING OPINIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In any case in which the 
second opinion described in subsection (c) 
differs from the opinion in the original cer- 
tification provided under subsection (a), the 
employer may require, at the expense of the 
employer, that the employee obtain the 
opinion of а third health care provider des- 
ignated or approved jointly by the employer 
and the employee concerning the informa- 
tion certified under subsection (b). 

(2) FINALITY.—The opinion of the third 
health care provider concerning the informa- 
tion certified under subsection (b) shall be 
considered to be final and shall be binding on 
the employer and the employee. 

(e) SUBSEQUENT RECERTIFICATION.—The em- 
ployer may require that the eligible em- 
ployee obtain subsequent recertifications on 
& reasonable basis. 

SEC. 104. 8 AND BENEFITS PROTEC- 

(a) RESTORATION TO POSITION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Any eligible employee 
who takes leave under section 102 for the in- 
tended purpose of the leave shall be entitled, 
on return from such leave— 

(A) to be restored by the employer to the 
position of employment held by the em- 
ployee when the leave commenced; or 

(B) to be restored to an equivalent position 
with equivalent employment benefits, pay, 
and other terms and conditions of employ- 
ment. 

(2) Loss ОҒ BENEFITS.—The taking of leave 
under section 102 shall not result in the 1088 
of any employment benefit accrued prior to 
the date on which the leave commenced. 

(3) LIMITATIONS.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), nothing in this section shall 
be construed to entitle any restored em- 
ployee to— 

(A) the accrual of any seniority or employ- 
ment benefits during any period of leave; or 

(B) any right, benefit, or position of em- 
ployment other than that to which the em- 
ployee was entitled to on the date the leave 
was commenced. 

(4) CERTIFICATION.—As а condition of res- 
toration under paragraph (1) the employer 
may have a policy that requires each em- 
ployee to receive certification from the 
health care provider of the employee that 
the employee is able to resume work, except 
that nothing in this paragraph shall super- 
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sede a valid State or local law or а collective 
bargaining agreement that governs the re- 
turn to work of employees taking leave 
under section 102(a)(1)(D). 

(5) CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed to prohibit an em- 
ployer from requiring an employee on leave 
under section 102 to periodically report to 
the employer on the status and intention of 
the employee to return to work. 

(b) MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH BENEFITS.— 
During any period that an eligible employee 
takes leave under section 102, the employer 
shall maintain coverage under any “group 
health plan” (as defined іп section 
[5000(b)(1)] of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986) for the duration of such leave at the 
level and under the conditions coverage 
would have been provided if the employee 
had continued in employment continuously 
from the date the employee commenced the 
leave until the date the employee is restored 
under subsection (a). 

SEC. 105. PROHIBITED ACTS. 

(a) INTERFERENCE WITH RIGHTS.— 

(1) EXERCISE ОҒ RIGHTS.—It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any employer to interfere with, re- 
strain, or deny the exercise of or the attempt 
to exercise, any right provided under this 
title. 

(2) DISCRIMINATION.—It shall be unlawful 
for any employer to discharge or in any 
other manner discriminate against any indi- 
vidual for opposing any practice made un- 
lawful by this title. 

(b) INTERFERENCE WITH PROCEEDINGS OR IN- 
QUIRIES.—It shall be unlawful for any person 
to discharge or in any other manner dis- 
criminate against any individual because 
such individual— 

(1) has filed any charge, or has instituted 
or caused to be instituted any proceeding, 
under or related to this title; 

(2) has given, or is about to give, any infor- 
mation in connection with any inquiry or 
proceeding relating to any right provided 
under this title; or 

(3) has testified, or is about to testify in 
any inquiry or proceeding relating to any 
right provided under this title. 

SEC. 106. ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall issue 
such rules and regulations as are necessary 
to carry out this section, including rules and 
regulations concerning notice of foreseeable 
leave, service of complaints, notice of hear- 
ings, answers and amendments to com- 
plaints, and copies of orders and records of 
proceedings. 

(b) CHARGES.— 

(1) FiLING.—Any person (including a class 
or organization, on behalf of any person) al- 
leging an act that violates any provision of 
this title may file a charge respecting such 
violation with the Secretary. Charges shall 
be in such form and contain such informa- 
tion as the Secretary shall require by regula- 
tion. 

(2) NOTIFICATION.—Not more than 10 days 
after the Secretary receives notice of a 
charge under paragraph (1), the Secretary— 

(A) shall serve a notice of the charge on 
the person charged with the violation; and 

(B) shall inform such person and the charg- 
ing party as to the rights and procedures 
provided under this title. 

(3) TIME OF FILING.—A charge shall not be 
filed more than 1 year after the date of the 
last event constituting the alleged violation. 

(4) SETTLEMENT PRIOR TO DETERMINATION BY 
SECRETARY.—The charging party and the per- 
son charged with the violation under this 
section may enter into a settlement agree- 
ment concerning the violation alleged in the 
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charge before any determination is reached 
by the Secretary under subsection (c). Such 
an agreement shall be effective unless the 
Secretary determines, not later than 30 days 
after the notice of the proposed agreement is 
received, that the agreement is not generally 
consistent with the purposes of this title. 

(с) INVESTIGATION AND COMPLAINT ON NO- 
TICE OF A CHARGE.— 

(1) INVESTIGATION.—Not later than 60 days 
&fter the Secretary receives any charge re- 
specting а violation of this title, the Sec- 
retary shall investigate the charge and issue 
& complaint based on the charge or dismiss 
the charge. 

(2) DISMISSAL.—If, after conducting an in- 
vestigation under paragraph (1), the Sec- 
retary determines that there is no reason- 
able basis for the charge that is being inves- 
tigated, the Secretary shall dismiss the 
charge and promptly notify the charging 
party and the respondent as to the dismissal. 

(3) COMPLAINT BASED ON CHARGE.—If, after 
conducting an investigation under paragraph 
(1) the Secretary determines that there is а 
reasonable basis for the charge, the Sec- 
retary shall issue a complaint based on the 
charge and promptly notify the charging 
party and the respondent as to the issuance. 

(4) SETTLEMENT WITH SECRETARY.—On the 
issuance of a complaint under paragraph (3), 
the Secretary and the respondent may enter 
into а settlement agreement concerning а 
violation alleged in the complaint. Any such 
settlement shall not be entered into over the 
objection of the charging party, unless the 
Secretary determines that the settlement 
provides & full remedy for the charging 


party. 

(5) CIVIL ACTIONS.—If, at the end of the 60- 
day period referred to in paragraph (1), the 
Secretary— 

(A) has not made a determination under 
paragraph (2) or (3); 

(B) has dismissed the charge under para- 
graph (2); or 

(C) has disapproved a settlement agree- 
ment under subsection (b)(4) or has not en- 
tered into a settlement agreement under 
paragraph (4) of this subsection; 
the charging party may elect to bring а civil 
action under section 107. Such election shall 
bar further administrative action by the Sec- 
retary with respect to the violation alleged 
in the charge. 

(6) COMPLAINT AND RELIEF ON INITIATIVE OF 
SECRETARY.— 

(A) COMPLAINT.—The Secretary may issue 
and serve a complaint alleging a violation of 
this title on the basis of information and evi- 
dence gathered as a result of an investiga- 
tion initiated by the Secretary pursuant to 
section 108. 

(B) RELIEF.—On the issuance of & com- 
plaint under subparagraph (A), the Secretary 
may petition the United States district 
court for the district in which the violation 
is alleged to have occurred, or in which the 
respondent resídes or transacts business, for 
appropriate temporary relief or a restraining 
order. On the filing of any such petition, the 
court shall cause notice of the petition to be 
served on the respondent, and the court shall 
have jurisdiction to grant to the Secretary 
such temporary relief or restraining order as 
the court determines just and proper. 

(d) RIGHTS OF PARTIES.— 

(1) SERVICE OF COMPLAINT.—In any case in 
which а complaint is issued under subsection 
(c), the Secretary shall, not later than 10 
days after the date on which the complaint 
is issued, cause to be served on the respond- 
ent а copy of the complaint. 

(2) PARTIES TO COMPLAINT.—Any person fil- 
ing a charge alleging a violation of this title 
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may elect to be a party to any complaint 
filed by the Secretary alleging such viola- 
tion. Such election must be made prior to 
the commencement of a hearing. 

(3) CIVIL ACTION.—The failure of the Sec- 
retary to comply in a timely manner with 
any obligation assigned to the Secretary 
under this title shall entitle the charging 
party to elect, at the time of such failure, to 
bring a civil action under section 107. 

(е) CONDUCT ОҒ HEARING.— 

(1) PROSECUTION BY SECRETARY.—The Sec- 
retary shall have the duty to prosecute any 
complaint issued under subsection (c). 

(2) HEARING.—An administrative law judge 
shall conduct а hearing on the record with 
respect to any complaint issued under this 
title. The hearing shall be commenced not 
later than 60 days after the issuance of such 
complaint, unless the judge, in the discretion 
of the judge, determines that the purposes of 
this Act would best be furthered by com- 
mencement of the action after the expiration 
of such period. 

(f) FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—After a hearing conducted 
under this section, the administrative law 
judge shall promptly make findings of fact 
and conclusions of law, and, if appropriate, 
issue an order for relief as provided in sec- 
tion 109. 

(2) NOTIFICATION CONCERNING DELAY.—The 
administrative law judge shall inform the 
parties, in writing, of the reason for any 
delay in making such findings and conclu- 
sions if such findings and conclusions are not 
made within 60 days after the conclusion of 
such hearing. 

(g) FINALITY OF DECISION; REVIEW.— 

(1) FINALITY.—The decision and order of 
the administrative law judge under this sec- 
tion shall become the final decision and 
order of the Secretary unless, on appeal by 
an aggrieved party taken not later than 30 
days after the entry of the order, the Sec- 
retary modifies or vacates the decision, in 
which case the decision of the Secretary 
shall be the final decision. 

(2) REVIEW.—Not later than 60 days after 
the entry of the final order of the Secretary 
under paragraph (1), any person aggrieved by 
such final order may seek a review of such 
order in the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which the violation is al- 
leged to have occurred or in which the em- 
ployer resides or transacts business. 

(3) JURISDICTION.—On the filing of the 
record of an order under this subsection with 
the court, the jurisdiction of the court shall 
be exclusive and the judgment of the court 
shall be final, except that the judgment shall 
be subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States on writ of certiorari or 
certification as provided in section 1254 of 
title 28, United States Code. 

(h) CoURT ENFORCEMENT OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ORDERS.— 

(1) POWER ОҒ SECRETARY,—If an order of 
the Secretary is not appealed under sub- 
section (g)(2), the Secretary may petition 
the United States district court for the dis- 
trict in which the violation is alleged to 
have occurred, or in which the respondent re- 
sides or transacts business, for the enforce- 
ment of the order of the Secretary, by filing 
in such court a written petition praying that 
such order be enforced. 

(2) JURISDICTION.—On the filing of a peti- 
tion under paragraph (1), the court shall 
have jurisdiction to make and enter a decree 
enforcing the order of the Secretary. In such 
а proceeding, the order of the Secretary shall 
not be subject to review. 

(3) DECREE OF ENFORCEMENT.—If, on appeal 
of an order under subsection (g)(2), the Unit- 
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ed States court of appeals does not reverse or 
modify such order, such court shall have the 
jurisdiction to make and enter a decree en- 
forcing the order of the Secretary. 


SEC. 107. ENFORCEMENT BY CIVIL ACTION. 

(a) RIGHT TO BRING CIVIL ACTION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— Subject to the limitations 
contained in this section, an eligible em- 
ployee or any person, including a class or or- 
ganization on behalf of any eligible em- 
ployee, or the Secretary may bring a civil 
action against any employer (including any 
State employer) to enforce the provisions of 
this title in any appropriate court of the 
United States or in any State court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

(2) NO CHARGE FILED.—Subject to paragraph 
(3), а civil action may be commenced under 
this subsection without regard to whether а 
charge has been filed under section 106(b). 

(3) LIMITATIONS.—No civil action may be 
commenced under paragraph (1) if the 
Secretary— 

(A) has approved a settlement agreement 
or has failed to disapprove a settlement 
agreement under section 106(b)(4) or 106(c)(4), 
as appropriate, if such action is based on a 
violation alleged in the charge and resolved 
by the agreement; or 

(B) has issued а complaint under section 
106(с)(3) or 106(c)(6), if such action is based 
upon a violation alleged in the complaint. 

(4) ENFORCEMENT OF SETTLEMENT AGREE- 
MENTS.—Notwithstanding paragraph (3)(A), a 
civil action may be commenced to enforce 
the terms of any such settlement agreement. 

(5) TIMING OF COMMENCEMENT OF CIVIL AC- 
TION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), no civil action may be 
commenced later than 1 year after the date 
of the last event that constitutes the alleged 
violation. 

(B) EXCEPTION.—In any case in which— 

(1) & timely charge is filed under section 
106(b); and 

(ii) the failure of the Secretary to issue а 
complaint or enter into a settlement agree- 
ment based on the charge (as provided under 
section 106(c)(4)) occurs later than 11 months 
after the date on which any alleged violation 
occurred; 
the charging party may commence a civil ac- 
tion not later than 60 days after the date of 
such failure. 

(6) AGENCIES.—The Secretary shall not 
bring а civil action against any agency of 
the United States. 

(7) EXCLUSIVE JURISDICTION ON СОМ- 
PLAINT.—On the filing of a complaint with 
the court under this subsection, the jurisdic- 
tion of the court shall be exclusive. 

(b) VENUE.—An action brought under sub- 
Section (a) in a district court of the United 
States may be brought— 

(1) in any appropriate judicial district 
under section 1391 of title 28, United States 
Code; or 

(2) in the judicial district in the State in 
which— 

(A) the employment records relevant to 
such violation are maintained and adminis- 
tered; or 

(B) the aggrieved person worked or would 
have worked but for the alleged violation. 

(c) NOTIFICATION OF THE SECRETARY; RIGHT 
То INTERVENE.—A copy of the complaint in 
any action by an eligible employee under 
subsection (а) shall be served on the Sec- 
retary by certified mail. The Secretary shall 
have the right to intervene in a civil action 
brought by an employee under subsection 
(a). 
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(d) ATTORNEYS FOR THE SECRETARY.—In 
any civil action under subsection (a), attor- 
neys appointed by the Secretary may appear 
for and represent the Secretary, except that 
the Attorney General and the Solicitor Gen- 
eral shall conduct any litigation in the Su- 
preme Court. 

SEC. 108. INVESTIGATIVE AUTHORITY. 

(а) ІМ GENERAL.—To ensure compliance 
with the provisions of this title, or any regu- 
lation or order issued under this title, the 
Secretary shall have, subject to subsection 
(c), the investigative authority provided 
under section 11(a) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 211(а)). 

(b) OBLIGATION 'TO KEEP AND PRESERVE 
RECORDS.—Any employer shall keep and pre- 
Serve records in accordance with section 
11(c) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
(29 U.S.C. 211(c)) and in accordance with reg- 
ulations issued by the Secretary. 

(c) REQUIRED SUBMISSIONS GENERALLY LIM- 
ITED TO AN ANNUAL BASIS.—The Secretary 
shall not under the authority of this section 
require any employer or any plan, fund, or 
program to submit to the Secretary any 
books or records more than once during any 
12-month period, unless the Secretary has 
reasonable cause to believe there may exist a 
violation of this title or any regulation or 
order issued pursuant to this title, or is in- 
vestigating а charge pursuant to section 106. 

(d) SUBPOENA POWERS, ETC.—For the pur- 
poses of any investigation provided for in 
this section, the Secretary shall have the 
subpoena authority provided for under sec- 
tion 9 of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 (29 U.S.C. 209). 

SEC. 109. RELIEF. 

(а) INJUNCTIVE RELIEF.— 

(1) CEASE AND DESIST.—On finding a viola- 
tion under section 106, the administrative 
law judge shall íssue an order requiring such 
person to cease and desist from any act or 
practice that violates this title. 

(2) INJUNCTIONS.—In any civil action 
brought under section 107, the court may 
grant as relief against any employer (includ- 
ing any State employer) any permanent or 
temporary injunction, temporary restraining 
order, or other equitable relief as the court 
determines appropriate. 

(b) MONETARY DAMAGES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Any employer (including 
any State employer) that violates any provi- 
sion of this title shall be liable to the injured 
party in an amount equal to— 

(A) any wages, salary, employment bene- 
fits, or other compensation denied or lost to 
such eligible employee by reason of the vio- 
lation, plus interest on the total monetary 
damages calculated at the prevailing rate; 
and 

(B) an additional amount equal to the 
greater of— 

(i) the amount determined under subpara- 
graph (A), as liquidated damages; or 

(ii) consequential damages, not to exceed 3 
times the amount determined under such 
subparagraph. 

(2) GOOD FAITH.—If an employer who has 
violated this title proves to the satisfaction 
of the administrative law judge or the court 
that the act or omission that violated this 
title was in good faith and that the employer 
had reasonable grounds for believing that 
the act or omission was not a violation of 
this title, such judge or the court may, in 
the discretion of the judge or court, reduce 
the amount of the liability provided for 
under this subsection to the amount deter- 
mined under paragraph (1)(A). 

(c) ATTORNEY’S FEES.—A prevailing party 
in an action described under this section 
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(other than the United States) may be 
awarded a reasonable attorney's fee as part 
of the costs, in addition to any relief award- 
ed. The United States shall be liable for 
costs in the same manner as a private per- 
son. 

(d) LIMITATION.—Damages awarded under 
subsection (b) shall not accrue from a date 
that is later than 2 years prior to the date on 
which a charge is filed under section 106(b) or 
a civil action is brought under section 107. 


SEC. 110. SPECIAL RULES CONCERNING EMPLOY- 
OF LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGEN- 
CIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, the rights (including 
the rights under section 104, which shall ex- 
tend throughout the period of leave of any 
employee under this section), remedies, and 
procedures under this Act shall apply to— 

(1) any "local educational agency“ (as de- 
fined in section 1471(12) of the Elementary 
апа Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 
U.S.C. 2891(12))) and its employees; and 

(2) any private elementary and secondary 
School and its employees. 

(b LEAVE DOES NOT VIOLATE CERTAIN 
OTHER FEDERAL LAWS.—A local educational 
agency and а private elementary and second- 
ary school shall not be in violation of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act (20 U.S.C. 
1400 et seq.), section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 794), or title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000d et 
seq.), solely as a result of an eligible em- 
ployee of such agency or school exercising 
the rights of such employee under this Act. 

(c) INTERMITTENT LEAVE FOR INSTRUC- 
TIONAL EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph (2), 
in any case in which an employee employed 
principally in an instructional capacity by 
any such educational agency or school seeks 
to take leave under subparagraph (C) or (D) 
of section 102(a)(1) that is foreseeable based 
on planned medical treatment or supervision 
and the employee would be on leave for 
greater than 20 percent of the total number 
of working days in the period during which 
the leave would extend, the agency or school 
may require that such employee elect 
either— 

(A) to take leave for periods of a particular 
duration, not to exceed the duration of the 
planned medical treatment or supervision; or 

(B) to transfer temporarily to an available 
alternative position offered by the employer 
for which the employee is qualified, and 
that— 

(i) has equivalent pay and benefits; and 

(ii) better accommodates recurring periods 
of leave than the regular employment posi- 
tion of the employee. 

(2) APPLICATION.—The elections described 
in subparagraphs (A) and (B) of paragraph (1) 
shall apply only with respect to an employee 
who complies with section 102(e)(2). 

(d) RULES APPLICABLE TO PERIOD8 NEAR 
THE CONCLUSION OF AN ACADEMIC TERM.—The 
following rules shall apply with respect to 
periods of leave near the conclusion of an 
academic term in the case of any employee 
employed principally in an instructional ca- 
pacity by any such educational agency or 
school: 

(1) LEAVE MORE THAN 5 WEEKS PRIOR TO END 
OF TERM.—If the employee begins leave under 
section 102 more than 5 weeks prior to the 
end of the academic term, the agency or 
school may require the employee to continue 
taking leave until the end of such term, if— 

(A) the leave is of at least 3 weeks dura- 
tion; and 
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(B) the return to employment would occur 
during the 3-week period before the end of 
such term. 

(2) LEAVE LESS THAN 5 WEEKS PRIOR TO END 
OF TERM.—If the employee begins leave under 
subparagraph (A), (B) or (C) of section 
102(a)(1) during the period that commences 5 
weeks prior to the end of the academic term, 
the agency or school may require the em- 
ployee to continue taking leave until the end 
of such term, if— 

(A) the leave is of greater than 2 weeks du- 
ration; and 

(B) the return to employment would occur 
during the 2-week period before the end of 
such term. 

(3) LEAVE LESS THAN 3 WEEKS PRIOR TO END 
OF TERM.—If the employee begins leave under 
paragraph (A), (B), ог (C) of section 102(a)(1) 
during the period that commences 3 weeks 
prior to the end of the academic term and 
the duration of the leave is greater than 5 
working days, the agency or school may re- 
quire the employee to continue to take leave 
until the end of such term. 

(e) RESTORATION TO EQUIVALENT EMPLOY- 
MENT POSITION.—For purposes of determina- 
tions under section 104(a)(1)(B) (relating to 
the restoration of an employee to an equiva- 
lent position), in the case of a local edu- 
cational agency or а private elementary and 
secondary school, such determination shall 
be made on the basis of established school 
board policies and practices, private school 
policies and practices, and collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

(f) REDUCTION OF THE AMOUNT OF LIABIL- 
ттү.—1 a local educational agency or a pri- 
vate elementary and secondary school that 
has violated title I proves to the satisfaction 
of the administrative law judge or the court 
that the agency, school, or department had 
reasonable grounds for believing that the un- 
derlying act or omission was not a violation 
of such title, such judge or court may, in the 
discretion of the judge or court, reduce the 
amount of the liability provided for under 
section 109(b)(1) to the amount determined 
under subparagraph (A) of such section. 

SEC. 111. NOTICE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Each employer shall post 
апа keep posted, in conspicuous places on 
the premises of the employer where notices 
to employees and applicants for employment 
&re customarily posted, a notice, to be pre- 
pared or approved by the Secretary, setting 
forth excerpts from, or summaries of, the 
pertinent provisions of this title and infor- 
mation pertaining to the filing of a charge. 

(b) PENALTY.—Any employer that willfully 
violates this section shall be assessed a civil 
money penalty not to exceed $100 for each 
separate offense. 

SEC. 112. REGULATIONS. 

Not later than 60 days after the date of en- 
actment of this title, the Secretary shall 
prescribe such regulations as are necessary 
to carry out this title (including regulations 
under section 106(a)). 

TITLE II—LEAVE FOR CIVIL SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 
SEC. 201. LEAVE REQUIREMENT. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—(1) Chapter 63 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sub- 
chapter: . 

“SUBCHAPTER V—FAMILY LEAVE 
“$6381. Definitions 

For purposes of this subchapter: 

“(1) The term ‘employee’ means— 

“(А) an ‘employee’, as defined by section 
6301(2) of this title (excluding an individual 
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employed by the government of the District 
of Columbia); and 

“(В) an individual described in clause (v) 
or (ix) of such section; 


who has been employed for at least 12 
months and completed at least 1,000 hours of 
service during the previous 12-month period. 

“(2) The term ‘serious health condition’ 
means an illness, injury, impairment, or 
physical or mental condition that involves— 

“(А) inpatient care in a hospital, hospice, 
or residential medical care facility; or 

(B) continuing treatment, or continuing 
supervision, by a health care provider. 

(3) The term ‘son or daughter’ means a bi- 
ological, adopted, or foster child, a stepchild, 
a legal ward, or a child of a person standing 
in loco parentis, who is— 

“(А) under 18 years of age; ог 

“(В) 18 years of age or older and incapable 
of self-care because of a mental or physical 
disability. 

**(4) The term ‘parent’ means the biological 
parent of the child or an individual who 
stood in loco parentis to a child when the 
child was a son or daughter. 

*$6382. Leave requirement 

“(а)1) An employee shall be entitled, sub- 
ject to section 6383, to 12 workweeks of leave 
during any 12-month period— 

“(А) because of the birth of a son or daugh- 
ter of the employee; 

“(В) because of the placement of a son or 
daughter with the employee for adoption or 
foster care; 

“(С) in order to care for the son, daughter, 
spouse, or parent of the employee who has a 
serious health condition; or 

“(D) because of a serious health condition 
that makes the employee unable to perform 
the functions of the position of such em- 
ployee. 

*(2) The entitlement to leave under sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B) of paragraph (1) for a 
birth or placement of a son or daughter shall 
expire at the end of the 12-month period be- 
ginning on the date of such birth or place- 
ment. 

(3) Leave under subparagraph (A) or (B) of 
paragraph (1) shall not be taken by an em- 
ployee intermittently unless the employee 
апа the employing agency agree otherwise. 
Leave under subparagraph (C) or (D) of para- 
graph (1) may be taken intermittently when 
medically necessary, subject to subsection 
(e). 
*(b) On agreement between the employing 
agency and the employee, leave under this 
section may be taken on a reduced leave 
Schedule. Such reduced leave schedule shall 
not result in a reduction in the total amount 
of leave to which the employee is entitled. 

"(c) Except as provided in subsection (d), 
leave granted under subsection (a) may con- 
sist of unpaid leave. 

"(d)1) If an employing agency provides 
paid leave for fewer than 12 workweeks, the 
additional weeks of leave necessary to attain 
the 12 workweeks of leave required under 
this title may be provided without com- 
pensation. 

“(2ХА) An employee may elect, ог an em- 
ploying agency may require the employee, to 
substitute for leave under subparagraph (A), 
(B), or (C) of subsection (a1) any of the ac- 
crued paid vacation leave, personal leave, or 
family leave of the employee for any part of 
the 12-week period of such leave under such 

ph. 

“(В) An employee may elect, or an employ- 
ing agency may require the employee, to 
substitute for leave under paragraph (1/0) of 
subsection (a) any of the accrued paid vaca- 
tion leave, personal leave, or medical or sick 
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leave of the employee for any part of the 12- 
week period of such leave under such para- 
graph, except that nothing in this Act shall 
require an employing agency to provide paid 
sick leave or paid medical leave in any situa- 
tion in which such employing agency would 
not normally provide any such paid leave. 

*(e)1) In any case in which the necessity 
for leave under subparagraph (A) or (B) of 
subsection (a)(1) is foreseeable based on an 
expected birth or adoption, the employee 
shall provide the employing agency with 
prior notice of such expected birth or adop- 
tion in a manner that is reasonable and prac- 
ticable. 

*(2) In any case in which the necessity for 
leave under subparagraph (C) or (D) of sub- 
section (a)(1) is foreseeable based on planned 
medical treatment or supervision, the 
employee— 

"(A) shall make a reasonable effort to 
Schedule the treatment or supervision 80 as 
not to disrupt unduly the operations of the 
employing agency, subject to the approval of 
the health care provider of the employee or 
the health care provider of the son, daugh- 
ter, spouse or parent of the employee; and 

"(B) shall provide the employing agency 
with prior notice of the treatment or super- 
vision in a manner that is reasonable and 
practicable. 


“56383. Certification 


“(a) An employing agency may require 
that a claim for leave under subparagraph 
(C) or (D) of section 6382(a)(1), be supported 
by certification issued by the health care 
provider of the employee or of the son, 
daughter, spouse, or parent of the employer, 
as appropriate. The employee shall provide а 
copy of such certification to the employing 
agency. 

(b) A certification under subsection (a) 
shall be sufficient if it states— 

“(1) the date on which the serious health 
condition commenced; 

**(2) the probable duration of the condition; 

“(3) the appropriate medical facts within 
the knowledge of the provider regarding the 
condition; and 

**(4)(A) for purposes of leave under section 
6382(4)(1(C), an estimate of the amount of 
time that the eligible employee is needed to 
care for the son, daughter, spouse, or parent; 
and 

B) for purposes of leave under section 
6382(a)(1)(D), a statement that the employee 
is unable to perform the functions of the em- 
ployee’s position. 

“(сХ1) In any case in which the employing 
agency has reason to doubt the validity of 
the certification provided under subsection 
(a) for leave under subparagraph (C) or (D) of 
section 6382(a)(1), the employing agency may 
require, at the expense of the agency, that 
the employee obtain the opinion of a second 
health care provider designated or approved 
by the employing agency concerning any in- 
formation certified under subsection (b) for 
such leave. 

“(2) Any health care provider designated ог 
approved under paragraph (1) shall not be 
employed on a regular basis by the employ- 
ing agency. 

(ds) In any case in which the second 
opinion described in subsection (c) differs 
from the original certification provided 
under subsection (a), the employing agency 
may require, at the expense of the agency, 
that the employee obtain the opinion of a 
third health care provider designated or ap- 
proved jointly by the employing agency and 
the employee concerning the information 
certified under subsection (b). 
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“(2) Тһе opinion of the third health care 
provider concerning the information cer- 
tified under subsection (b) shall be consid- 
ered to be final and shall be binding on the 
employing agency and the employee. 

e) The employing agency may require 


that the employee obtain subsequent 
recertifications on a reasonable basis. 
“56384. Job protection 


“(а) Any employee who takes leave under 
section 6382 for the intended purpose of the 
leave shall be entitled, upon return from 
such leave— 

(i) to be restored by the employing agen- 
cy to the position of employment held by the 
employee when the leave commenced; or 

“(2) to be restored to an equivalent posi- 
tion with equivalent employment benefits, 
pay, and other terms and conditions of em- 
ployment. 

“(b) The taking of leave under section 6382 
shall not result in the loss of any employ- 
ment benefit accrued prior to the date on 
which the leave commenced. 

“(с) Nothing in this section shall be соп- 
strued to entitle any restored employee to— 

“(1) the accrual of any seniority or em- 
ployment benefits during any period of 
leave; or 

(2) any right, benefit, or position of em- 
ployment other than that to which the em- 
ployee was entitled to on the date the leave 
was commenced. 

"(d) As & condition to restoration under 
subsection (а), the employing agency may 
have a policy that requires each employee to 
receive certification from the health care 
provider of the employee that the employee 
is able to resume work. 

“(е) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit an employing agency from 
requiring an employee on leave under sec- 
tion 6382 to periodically report to the em- 
ploying agency on the status and intention 
of the employee to return to work. 


“%6385. Prohibition of coercion 

“(а) An employee shall not directly or indi- 
rectly intimidate, threaten, or coerce, or at- 
tempt to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, any 
other employee for the purpose of interfering 
with the exercise of the rights of the em- 
ployee under this subchapter. 

"(b) For the purpose of this section, in- 
timidate, threaten, or coerce’ includes prom- 
ising to confer or conferring any benefit 
(such as appointment, promotion, or com- 
pensation), or taking or threatening to take 
any reprisal (such as deprivation of appoint- 
ment, promotion, or compensation). 


“§6386. Health insurance 


“An employee enrolled in a health benefits 
plan under chapter 89 who is placed in a 
leave status under section 6382 may elect to 
continue the health benefits enrollment of 
the employee while in leave status and ar- 
range to pay into the Employees Health Ben- 
efits Fund (described in section 8909) through 
the employing agency of the employee, the 
appropriate employee contributions. 


“$6387. Regulations 

“The Office of Personnel Management 
shall prescribe regulations necessary for the 
administration of this subchapter. The regu- 
lations prescribed under this subchapter 
shall be consistent with the regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Labor under title 
I of the Family and Medical Leave Act of 
1991.". 

(2) The table of contents for chapter 63 of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
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“SUBCHAPTER V—FAMILY LEAVE AND 
TEMPORARY MEDICAL LEAVE 
“6381. Definitions. 
**6382. Leave requirement. 
“6383. Certification. 
“6384. Job protection. 
“6385. Prohibition of coercion. 
“6386. Health insurance. 
“6387. Regulations.". 


(b) EMPLOYEES PAID FROM 
NONAPPROPRIATED FUNDS.—Section 2105(c)(1) 
of title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out 53“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of **53, subchapter V of chapter 63.“ 

TITLE III—COMMISSION ON LEAVE 
SEC. 301. ESTABLISHMENT. 

There is established a commission to be 
known as the Commission on Leave (herein- 
after referred to in this title as the ‘‘Com- 
mission"). 

SEC. 302. DUTIES. 

The Commission shall— 

(1) conduct a comprehensive study of— 

(A) existing and proposed policies relating 
to leave; 

(B) the potential costs, benefits, and im- 
pact on productivity of such policies on em- 
ployers; and 

(C) alternative and equivalent State en- 
forcement of this Act with respect to em- 
ployees described in section 110(a); and 

(2) not later than 2 years after the date on 
which the Commission first meets, prepare 
and submit, to the appropriate Committees 
of Congress, a report that may include legis- 
lative recommendations concerning coverage 
of businesses that employ fewer than 50 em- 
ployees and alternative and equivalent State 
enforcement of this Act with respect to em- 
ployees described in section 110(a). 

SEC. 303. MEMBERSHIP. 

(а) COMPOSITION.— 

(1) APPOINTMENTS.—The Commission shall 
be composed of 12 voting members and 2 ex 
officio members to be appointed not later 
than 60 days after the date of the enactment 
of this Act as follows: 

(А) SENATORS.—One Senator shall be ap- 
pointed by the majority leader of the Senate, 
and one Senator shall be appointed by the 
minority leader of the Senate. 

(B) MEMBERS OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES.—One member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be appcinted by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
one Member of the House of Representatives 
shall be appointed by the minority leader of 
the House of Representatives. 

(C) ADDITIONAL MEMBERS.— 

(i) APPOINTMENT.—Two members each shall 
be appointed by— 

(1) the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; 

(II) the majority leader of the Senate; 

ОП) the minority leader of the House of 
Representatives; and 

(IV) the minority leader of the Senate. 

(11) EXPERTISE.—Such members shall be ap- 
pointed by virtue of demonstrated expertise 
in relevant family, temporary disability, and 
labor-management issues and shall include 
representatives of employers. 

(2) EX OFFICIO MEMBERS.—The Secretary of 
Health and Human Services and the Sec- 
retary of Labor shall serve on the Commis- 
sion as nonvoting ex officio members. 

(b) VACANCIES.—Any vacancy on the Com- 
mission shall be filled іп the manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

(c) CHAIRPERSON AND VICE CHAIRPERSON.— 
The Commission shall elect a chairperson 
and a vice chairperson from among the mem- 
bers of the Commission. 
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(d) QuoRUM.—Eight members of the Com- 
mission shall constitute a quorum for all 
purposes, except that a lesser number may 
constitute а quorum for the purpose of hold- 
ing hearings. 

SEC. 304. COMPENSATION. 

(a) PAY.—Members of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation. 

(b) TRAVEL EXPENSES.—Members of the 
Commission shall be allowed reasonable 
travel expenses, including a per diem allow- 
ance, in accordance with section 5703 of title 
5, United States Code, when performing du- 
ties of the Commission. 

SEC. 305. POWERS. 

(a) MEETINGS.—The Commission shall first 
meet not later than 30 days after the date on 
which all members are appointed, and the 
Commission shall meet thereafter on the call 
of the chairperson or a majority of the mem- 
bers. 

(b) HEARINGS AND SESSIONS.—The Commis- 
sion may hold such hearings, sit and act at 
such times and places, take such testimony, 
and receive such evidence as the Commission 
considers appropriate. The Commission may 
administer oaths or affirmations to wit- 
nesses appearing before it. ў 

(с) ACCESS TO INFORMATION.—The Commis- 
sion may secure directly from any Federal 
agency information necessary to enable it to 
carry out this Act. On the request of the 
chairperson or vice chairperson of the Com- 
mission, the head of such agency shall fur- 
nish such information to the Commission. 

(d) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR.—The Commission 
may appoint an Executive Director from the 
personnel of any Federal agency to assist the 
Commission in carrying out the duties of the 
Commission. 

(e) USE OF FACILITIES AND SERVICES. Upon 
the request of the Commission, the head of 
any Federal agency may make available to 
the Commission any of the facilities and 
services of such agency. 

(f) PERSONNEL FROM OTHER AGENCIES.—On 
the request of the Commission, the head of 
any Federal agency may detail any of the 
personnel of such agency to assist the Com- 
mission in carrying out the duties of the 
Commission. 

SEC. 306. TERMINATION. 

The Commission shall terminate 30 days 
after the date of the submission of the report 
of the Commission to Congress. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
SEC. 401. EFFECT ON OTHER LAWS. 

(a) FEDERAL AND STATE ANTI-DISCRIMINA- 
TION LAWS.—Nothing in this Act or any 
amendment made by this Act shall be con- 
strued to modify or affect any Federal or 
State law prohibiting discrimination on the 
basis of race, religion, color, national origin, 
sex, age, or handicapped status. 

(b) STATE AND LocaL LAws.—Nothing in 
this Act or any amendment made by this Act 
shall be construed to supersede any provision 
of any State and local law that provides 
greater employee leave rights than the 
rights established under this Act or any 
amendment made by this Act. 

SEC. 402. EFFECT ON EXISTING EMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS. 


(a) MORE PROTECTIVE.—Nothing in this Act 
or any amendment made by this Act shall be 
construed to diminish the obligation of an 
employer to comply with any collective bar- 
gaining agreement or any employment bene- 
fit program or plan that provides greater 
family and medical leave rights to employ- 
ees than the rights provided under this Act 
or any amendment made by this Act. 

(b) LESS PROTECTIVE.—The rights provided 
to employees under this Act or any amend- 
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ment made by this Act shall not be dimin- 

ished by any collective bargaining agree- 

ment or any employment benefit program or 

plan. 

SEC. 403. ENCOURAGEMENT OF MORE GENEROUS 
LEAVE POLICIES. 


Nothing іп this Act or any amendment 
made by this Act shall be construed to dis- 
courage employers from adopting or retain- 
ing leave policies more generous than any 
policies that comply with the requirements 
under this Act or any amendment made by 
this Act. 

SEC. 404. EFFECTIVE DATES. 

(а) TITLE III.—Title III shall take effect оп 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) OTHER TITLES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), titles I and II and this title 
Shall take effect 6 months after the date of 
the enactment of thís Act. 

(2) COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS.— 
In the case of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment in effect on the effective date pre- 
Scribed by paragraph (1), title I shall apply 
on the earlier of— 

(A) the date of the termination of such 
agreement; or 

(B) the date that occurs 12 months after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 405. REGULATIONS. 

The Secretary shall prescribe such regula- 
tions as are necessary to carry out this title 
not later than 60 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues today in 
cosponsoring S. 5, the Family and Med- 
ical Leave Act. 

Job protection during times of child- 
birth and family illness ought to be one 
of the most basic rights for working 
American families. Especially now 
with the economy in recession, job pro- 
tection is even more important to the 
Stability of American families. 

То know that а worker has the flexi- 
bility to take care of а new born child 
or take care of an ailing parent with- 
out the fear of job loss ought not be re- 
markable. It ought to be а matter of 
course. 

For that reason, enactment of a fam- 
ily and medical leave policy is a high 
priority for this Congress. 

As we have all heard on many occa- 
sions, President Bush has advocated a 
kinder and gentler Nation. 

Before an Illinois Republican Wom- 
en's group in the fall of 1988, then Vice 
President Bush made his position clear. 
He said, and I quote, 

We also need to assure that women don't 
have to worry about getting their jobs back 
&fter having а child or caring for a child dur- 
ing а serious illness. That is what I mean 
when I talk about a gentler nation. That 
isn't fair the other way, and it's not right, 
and we've got to do something about that. 

I agree. Unfortunately, between the 
time President Bush was running for 
the Presidency and the time he as- 
sumed office, the President changed his 
mind. 

While we all from time to time have 
changed our minds about one subject 
or another, very rarely do we change 
our mind about the underlying premise 
of an issue. 
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I hope Congress can work together 
with the President this year to enact à 
basic assurance of job security for men 
and women during times of family cri- 
sis. For this is the basic premise of а, 
family and medical leave policy. 

We ought not force women to choose 
between their jobs and their families. 
Too many women have been forced to 
make a painful choice between the eco- 
nomic imperative of working to supple- 
ment their families' income and the 
anxiety of caring for a seriously ill 
child. 

Too many women have had no job to 
return to after recuperating from bear- 
ing а child. 

S. 5, the Family and Medical Leave 
Act would provide unpaid leave. Unpaid 
leave for birth, adoption, or care of а 
Sick child. It would also provide unpaid 
leave for an employee's own serious 
medical illness or to care for an em- 
ployee's seriously ill parent. 

The United States is the only major 
industrialized country without a fam- 
ily or medical leave policy. In fact, 
most other industrialized countries 
provide some type of paid leave. But we 
are not talking about paid leave here, 
we are simply talking about unpaid 
leave, with the guarantee of a job to 
which to return. 

This is an important bill for Amer- 
ican women. It will offer women equal 
economic opportunity. 

The number of women working today 
is greater than ever before. 

Many of these women are working 
out of necessity. They need to work to 
raise their family's income to a level 
that will provide them with decent and 
safe housing, utilities, food, and other 
basic necessities. An increasing num- 
ber of women are single parents who 
have no other option to provide for 
their families. But, the fact remains 
that fully 65 percent of married women 
are also in the work force. 

When а family crisis occurs, such as 
when a child is diagnosed with a life- 
threatening illness like cancer and 
needs treatment immediately, in the 
absence of a national leave law, а job 
loss compounds the family crisis. 

Protecting jobs for those who must 
take leave to care for their families in 
times of crisis is not unreasonable. It is 
humane. 

Women earn less than men. Women 
comprise а disproportionate share of 
the poor and working poor. 

While all families would benefit from 
the Family and Medical Leave Act, it 
is primarily American women who 
would reap the most benefit from en- 
actment of a family leave policy. 

I reject the argument that the Fam- 
ily and Medical Leave Act is an unprec- 
edented mandate. 

Congress has mandated a minimum 
wage. Congress has mandated employer 
contributions to ensure a minimum 
standard of living for the elderly and 
the disabled. Congress has mandated 
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minimum standards to ensure а safe 
and healthy workplace for all Ameri- 
cans. 

Congress enacted these laws to pro- 
vide uniformity in the basic protec- 
tions for American workers. A law pro- 
viding job protection for family and 
medical leave would be no different. 

Enactment of a family leave law will 
not alleviate the stress a family feels 
when faced with a serious illness of а 
child or loss in earnings when a family 
member takes leave. But it will allevi- 
ate the stress on the family when there 
is no job to return to. 

Enactment of the Family and Medi- 
cal Leave Act will ensure the most 
basic of protections for American fami- 
lies. It will offer women an equal eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

I hope that my colleagues will join us 
in supporting S. 5 this year to ensure 
that no American is forced to choose 
between job and family. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, the 
President's veto of the Family and 
Medical Leave Act in the last Congress 
and the subsequent failure of the House 
to override that veto, while disappoint- 
ing, has not lessened our resolve to en- 
sure that working people are able to 
care for their families and meet basic 
economic needs. 

Existing family leave policies in this 
country are wholly inadequate to meet 
the needs of today's workers. That is 
why, today, we are reintroducing the 
Family and Medical Leave Act. We are 
sending а signal that we stand firmly 
behind our Nation's families and our 
commitment to enact a comprehensive 
and sound family leave policy. 

The bill we are introducing today is 
simple justice. It is а reasonable and 
fair answer to the need to provide job 
security to employees without undue 
hardship on employers. A single moth- 
er shouldn't be forced to lose her job to 
take care of a dangerously ill child. A 
father should be able to count on re- 
turning to work after taking care of 
his family's emergency at home. 

Fairness in the workplace will pay 
off for employers, too. Understanding 
the problems that families face will 
bring dividends in the way workers feel 
about their work. Instead of losing val- 
uable productivity on the job, employ- 
ers with leave policies in place report 
gains in productivity and retention of a 
loyal and experienced work-force. 

The demographic revolution in the 
American work-force is having a pro- 
found effect on the lives of working 
men and women and their families. 
Today, more than half of the 45.6 mil- 
lion children in two-parent families 
have both parents in the work-force. 
The number of women working outside 
the home has increased 178 percent 
since 1950. More than one-half of all 
mothers with infants under 1 year of 
age now work outside the home. Two- 
thirds of mothers of children under the 
age of 3 work outside the home. 
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We аге not strangers to these statis- 
tics. We have heard them here before. 
It is time we face up to the changing 
reality of our economy—single parents 
and two wage-earning parents domi- 
nate the work-force. It is time now to 
take action, to ensure that no longer 
will American workers have to face dif- 
ficult choices as they seek to balance 
family and workplace responsibilities. 
Тһе dual goals of family and work are 
important to our Nation's well-being. 
It is time we support working parents 
by providing flexible leave options 
which promote family stability and job 
security. 

The Family and Medical Leave Act of 
1991 will help ease the tremendous pres- 
sures parents face in balancing work- 
place and family responsibilities. It is 
essentially the same bill passed by the 
Senate on June 14 last year. That bill 
was the result of months of effort and 
was a carefully tuned compromise 
which sought to take into consider- 
ation the concerns of business and the 
needs of our Nation’s working families. 

This legislation requires companies 
of 50 or more employees to allow their 
permanent workers 12 weeks of unpaid 
leave per year for the birth of a baby or 
serious family illness. Data from my 
own State of Oregon, which has a fam- 
ily leave standard of 12 weeks, finds 
that businesses have had little trouble 
in complying with the standard. 

Under this bill, only workers who 
have been on the job for 1 year or more 
and who have worked an average of 
half time or more during that year 
would be eligible for unpaid leave. Em- 
ployees would be assured of reinstate- 
ment to the same or equivalent job 
upon their return, and would continue 
to receive health care coverage during 
their absence. The General Accounting 
Office estimates the cost of the bill to 
be no more than $188 million per year, 
most of which will result from the con- 
tinuation of health insurance coverage 
for employees. 

This bill is a reasonable approach. It 
seeks to meet the needs of families 
while helping businesses plan for work- 
ers taking leave. An estimated 95 per- 
cent of all firms, those with fewer than 
50 employees, would be exempt from 
the bill’s requirements. The Family 
and Medical Leave Act is not 
antibusiness. Indeed, many firms that 
already have leave policies in place re- 
port improved employee loyalty, re- 
duced turnover and absenteeism, and 
enhanced productivity. 

It seems clear that business owners 
and their employees will benefit mutu- 
ally from an unpaid leave policy such 
as envisioned in this bill. I urge my 
colleagues and the Nation to rally be- 
hind this long overdue policy to help 
our Nation’s families strike a balance 
between the needs of their loved ones 
and the demands of the workplace. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senator рорр іп co- 
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sponsoring the Family Leave Act of 
1991. The bill is virtually identical to 
legislation that was passed in the last 
Congress by both the House and Senate 
but vetoed by the President. 

It is unfortunate that Congress must 
again begin the long process toward en- 
actment of this legislation that is crit- 
ical to working families across the 
country. It is time for this long over- 
due measure to be enacted into law— 
and I hope that the 102d Congress will 
meet its responsibility. 

Family and medical leave is a matter 
of simple workplace justice. No work- 
ers in America should have to choose 
between the job they need and the 
child they love. No Americans should 
lose their job because they must care 
for an elderly parent. Yet these are the 
choices that face working men and 
women every day, and I regret that 
President Bush’s veto last year pre- 
vented us from remedying this injus- 
tice. 

The structural changes occurring in 
the workplace require policies that rec- 
ognize the increasing pressures on fam- 
ilies. The entry of women in the work- 
place kept their family incomes from 
falling during the 198078, but put more 
pressure on their families. The rising 
cost of long-term care for elderly par- 
ents requires more individual care 
from children who have less time to 
give such care, because they are jug- 
gling jobs and families of their own. 

The strain that comes when a spouse 
or child is seriously ill is exacerbated 
by the stress of meeting increased per- 
sonal needs and professional demands. 
Despite the basic changes in family 
life, employers have made few accom- 
modations to help families meet these 
pressures. 

This legislation is a major step for- 
ward for working families across the 
country. It is a humanitarian approach 
to changing family structures—and it 
makes sound economic sense. When 
workers lose their jobs for lack of fam- 
ily leave, we all pay the bill for unem- 
ployment compensation, food stamps, 
Medicaid, and other social costs. 

The most important but most dif- 
ficult loss to quantify is the loss of mo- 
rale and productivity when workers are 
unable to meet their family respon- 
sibilities without fear of losing their 
jobs. 

Other countries across the world rec- 
ognize the need to provide family leave 
to workers. The United States stands 
alone with South Africa among 
industralized nations that deny such 
leave to working men and women to 
care for a sick parent or child. If we are 
serious about regaining our inter- 
national competitiveness, then we 
must begin by correcting this basic in- 
justice in our workplace. 

The administration cannot have it 
both ways. If it is serious about helping 
families across the country, then it 
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should support this legislation and help 
us enact it into law this year. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, it is 
unfortunate that the Family and Medi- 
cal Leave Act is again before us. Last 
year, similar legislation passed the 
House and Senate but was then vetoed 
by President Bush. In June 1990, the 
House voted to override the President's 
veto but failed to achieve a two-third’s 
majority. I hope we can be successful 
this year in overcoming the reserva- 
tions of the President. 

This compromise measure provides 
up to 12 weeks per year of unpaid job- 
protected leave for employees for medi- 
cal reasons, and for parents upon the 
birth or adoption of a child, or to care 
for a seriously ill parent or child up to 
the age of 18. Businesses with less than 
50 employees would be exempt from the 
bill. 

The increasing numbers of mothers 
of childbearing age who have entered 
the work-force—as well as the growing 
number of older Americans in need of 
care—has made parental leave an issue 
of growing concern. Since 1947, the 
number of women in the Nation’s work 
force has increased by 173 percent. Na- 
tionally, nearly 50 percent of mothers 
of children under the age of 1 are in the 
labor force. 

Mr. President, as more and more 
families become two worker families, I 
am increasingly concerned that we find 
ways to reconcile the need to help fam- 
ilies care for their families with the 
need for working parents to remain 
productive members of the work-force. 
I believe that the Family and Medical 
Leave Act addresses the concerns of 
working parents and provides appro- 
priate job security for these families. 
Working parents should not be forced 
to choose between their jobs and caring 
for their families. 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. 
SIMPSON, Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. 
MURKOWSKI, and Mr. CHAFEE): 

8. 6. A bill to amend the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 to pro- 
vide a voluntary system of flexible 
fundraising targets for Senate elec- 
tions, to increase public disclosure of 
activities of Senators, to reduce special 
interest influence in Senate elections, 
to increase competition in politics, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

COMPREHENSIVE CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 

AND ETHICS ACT 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, for good 
reason the whole world is watching the 
Persian Gulf these days, and those of 
us in the Senate are no exception. We 
spent all of last week debating this cri- 
sis issue, and now, as the U.N. imposed 
deadline approaches, we will continue 
to watch the Persian Gulf, and we will 
continue to pray for peace. 

Meanwhile, we have plenty of work 
ahead of us this year on the domestic 
front. As momentous as the confronta- 
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tion іп the Middle East is, there is still 
an American agenda that demands ac- 
tion; that is why on this first day open 
to legislation, I am introducing five 
bills—designated Senate bills 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and 10—all of them legislative initia- 
tives that Senate Republicans believe 
are priority issues for the 102d Con- 
gress. 
8. 6—CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 

Mr. President, today I am introduc- 
ing Senate bill 6, the Comprehensive 
Campaign Finance Reform and Ethics 
Act of 1991. 

If last year's elections taught us any- 
thing at all, it taught us it is time for 
reform: Incumbents are laughing all 
the way to reelection, while the cost of 
running for office is approaching the 
obscene. 

This bill builds upon last year's Re- 
publican reform initiative by adding 
several new provisions—a provision on 
flexible fundraising targets, which were 
recommended by the Mitchell-Dole 
panel of campaign finance experts; a 
provision on ethics-in-government; and 
а provision requiring а partial ban on 
the roll-over of campaign funds. 

ETHICS. 

The Comprehensive Campaign Ғі- 
nance Reform and Ethics Act also con- 
tains a provision that will require the 
public disclosure of all congressional 
contacts with Federal agencies con- 
cerning enforcement matters. 

Mr. President, if à Member or his 
staff intervenes with a Federal regu- 
lator, this intervention should be pub- 
licly disclosed. And if the intervention 
is publicly disclosed, it should be pub- 
licly defended. 

Don't get me wrong. Members of Con- 
gress should go to bat on behalf of 
their constituents. That's their job. 
But if we do intervene with а Federal 
regulator on behalf of а constituent, we 
` Should be comfortable reading about 
the intervention on the front page of 
the newspapers. That is what a disclo- 
sure requirement is all about. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the Com- 
prehensive Campaign Finance Reform 
and Ethics Act of 1991, and а section- 
by-section analysis, be included in the 
RECORD immediately after my ге- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 

8.6 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENT OF FECA; 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Comprehensive Campaign Finance Re- 
form and Ethics Act of 1991”. 

(b) AMENDMENT OF FECA.—When used in 
this Act, the term “FECA” means the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
431 et seq.). 

(c) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 
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Sec. 1. Short title; amendment of FECA; 
table of contents. 
TITLE I—SENATE ELECTION FLEXIBLE 
FUNDRAISING TARGETS 
Sec. 101. Senate election flexible fundraising 
targets. 
TITLE II—ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT 
Sec. 201. Public disclosure of congressional 
intervention in enforcement ac- 
tions. 
TITLE III—REDUCTION OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST INFLUENCE 
Subtitle A—Ban on Political Action 
Committees 
Sec. 301. Ban on activities of political action 
committees іп Federal elec- 
tions. 
Subtitle B—Ban on Soft Money in Federal 
Elections 

Ban on soft money. 

Restrictions on party committees. 

Protection for employees. 

Restrictions on soft money activi- 
ties of tax-exempt organiza- 
tions. 

Denial of tax-exempt status for cer- 
tain politically active organiza- 
tions. 

Contributions to certain political 
organizations maintained by a 
candidate. 

Subtitle C—Other Activities 

321. Modifications of contribution lim- 
its on individuals. 

322. Political parties. 

323. Contributions through 
intermediaries and conduits. 

Sec. 324. Independent expenditures. 

TITLE IV—INCREASE OF COMPETITION 
IN POLITICS 
Subtitle A—General Provisions 


311. 
312. 
313. 
314. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 315. 


Sec. 316. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 401. Seed money for challengers. 

Sec. 402. Opposition research fund. 

Sec. 403. Campaign funds of candidates. 

Sec. 404. State and local campaign funds. 

Sec. 405. Truth-in-incumbency. 

Sec. 406. Candidate expenditures from per- 
sonal funds. 

Sec. 407. Limitations on gerrymandering. 

Sec. 408. Election fraud, other public corrup- 
tion, and fraud in interstate 
commerce. 

Subtitle B—Congressional Mass Mailings 

Sec. 411. Definitions. 

Sec. 412. Statement of costs and related ex- 
penses of congressional mass 
mailings. 

Sec. 413. Restrictions on franked congres- 
sional mass mailings exceeding 
appropriated funds. 

Sec. 414. Extension of time period when 
franked mass mailings are pro- 
hibited. 

Sec. 415. Reporting апа publication of 
franked mass mailings. 

Sec. 416. Transfers of official mail costs. 

Sec. 417. Use of official expense accounts 


and other sources of funds for 
mass mailings. 
TITLE V—BROADCAST DISCOUNT RATES 
Sec. 501. Broadcast discount. 
TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Subtitle A—Federal Election Commission 
Enforcement Authority 


Sec. 601. Elimination of reason to believe 
standard. 
Sec. 602. Injunctive authority. 
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Sec. 603. Time periods. 

Sec. 604. Knowing violation penalties. 

Sec. 605. Court resolved violations and pen- 
alties. 


Sec. 606. Private civil actions. 

Sec. 607. Knowing violations resolved іп 
court. 

Sec. 608. Action on complaint by commis- 
sion. 

бес. 609. Violation of confidentiality ге- 
quirement. 

Sec. 610. Penalty in attorney general ac- 
tions. 

Sec. 611. Amendments relating to enforce- 
ment and judicial review. 

Sec. 612. Tightening enforcement. 


Subtitle B—Telephone Voting by Persons 
with Disabilities 


Sec. 616. Study of systems to permit persons 
with disabilities to vote by 
telephone. 


Subtitle C—Other Provisions 


Sec. 621. Disclosure of debt settlement and 
loan security agreements. 

Sec. 622. Contributions for draft and encour- 
agement purposes with respect 
to elections for Federal office. 

Sec. 623. Severability. 

Sec. 624. Effective date. 

TITLE I—SENATE ELECTION FLEXIBLE 
FUNDRAISING TARGETS 
SEC. 101. SENATE ELECTION FLEXIBLE FUND- 
RAISING TARGETS. 
FECA is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new title: 
“TITLE V—SENATE ELECTION FLEXIBLE 
FUNDRAISING TARGETS 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Бес. 501. For purposes of this title— 

“(1) except as otherwise provided in this 
title, the definitions under section 301 shall 
apply for purposes of this title insofar as 
such definitions relate to elections to the of- 
fice of United States Senator; 

“(2) the term “bipartisan commission" 
means the commission appointed pursuant 
to section 506; 

“(8) the term ‘eligible candidate’ means а 
candidate for the Senate who has made a fil- 
ing under section 502 and who has not ex- 
ceeded the limitations described in section 
504; 
“(4) the term ‘general election period’ 
means, with respect to any candidate, the 
period beginning on the day after the date of 
the primary or runoff election for the spe- 
cific office the candidate is seeking, which- 
ever is later, and ending on the earlier of— 

“(А) the date of such general election; or 

B) the date on which the candidate with- 
draws from the campaign or otherwise ceases 
actively to seek election; 

“(5) the term ‘voting age population’ 
means the resident population, 18 years of 
age or older, as certified pursuant to section 
315(e). 

"VOLUNTARY ACCEPTANCE OF TARGETS. 


"SEC. 502. A candidate for the Senate shall 
be eligible to receive the benefits described 
in section 503 if the candidate files with the 
Commission, at any time prior to the date of 
the general election, a statement that the 
candidate has not exceeded the fundraising 
targets under section 504 for any primary or 
runoff election and will not exceed such tar- 
gets for the general election. 

"BENEFITS TO ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES 

"SEC. 503. REDUCED BROADCAST RATES.—An 
eligible candidate shall be entitled to the re- 
duced broadcast rates under section 315(b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934. 
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“FUNDRAISING TARGETS 


"SEC. 504. (а) GENERAL ELECTION TARGET.— 
An eligible candidate shall not accept con- 
tributions for a general election in excess of 
the lesser of— 

“(1) $5,500,000; ог 

“(2) the greater of— 

**(A) $950,000; or 

“(В) $400,000 plus 

) 30 cents multiplied by the voting age 
population in the candidate's State not in 
excess of 4,000,000; and 

“(ii) 25 cents multiplied by the voting age 
population of the candidate's State in excess 
of 4,000,000. 

*(b) PRIMARY ELECTION TARGET.—An eligi- 
ble candidate shall not accept contributions 
for a primary election in excess of the lesser 
of— 

(J) 67 percent of the general election tar- 
get under subsection (a); or 

**(2) $2,750,000. 

“(с) RUNOFF ELECTION TARGET.—An eligi- 
ble candidate shall not accept contributions 
for а runoff election in excess of 20 percent of 
the general election target under subsection 
(a). 

“(4) EXEMPT CONTRIBUTIONS.—There shall 
not be counted against the fundraising tar- 
gets of an eligible candidate contributions 
by— 

“(1) an individual who at the time a соп- 
tribution is made is a resident of the can- 
didate's State; or 

“(2) an individual not described in para- 
graph (1) who makes contributions of no 
more than $250 in the aggregate to any one 
candidate for an election. 

“(е) INDEXING.—The amount otherwise de- 
termined under subsection (a) shall be in- 
creased as of the beginning of each calendar 
year based on the increase in the price index 
determined under section 315(c), except that 
for the purposes of this section, the base pe- 
riod shall be the calendar year in which the 
first general election after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act occurs. 


"ACTION 3Y THE COMMISSION 


“Бес. 505. Тһе Commission shall— 

“(1) issue regulations implementing this 
title not later than 180 days after the date of 
enactment of this title; and 

“(2) thereafter, provide to an eligible can- 
didate an advisory opinion concerning the 
application of this title within 30 days after 
the date on which the eligible candidate sub- 
mits a request for an advisory opinion. 


"REPORT BY BIPARTISAN COMMISSION 


"SEC. 506. (а) APPOINTMENT.—The majority 
leader and minority leader of the House of 
Representatives and the majority leader and 
minority leader of the Senate shall each ap- 
point 2 persons to serve on a bipartisan com- 
mission to conduct the study and make the 
report required by subsection (b). 

"(b) STUDY AND REPORT.—The bipartisan 
commission shall— 

"(1) study the effects of this title on Sen- 
ate election campaign spending and the cost 
of campaigns during the primary and general 
elections for the Senate in 1994 and 1996; and 

"(2) report its findings to the majority 
leader and minority leader of the House of 
Representatives and the majority leader and 
minority leader of the Senate on or before 
November 7, 1997. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
“Бес. 507. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Commission and to the bi- 
partisan commission such sums as are nec- 
essary to carry out this title. 
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“EFFECTIVE DATES 


“Бес. 508. (a) ІМ GENERAL.—This title shall 
be effective with respect to candidates for 
the Senate in 1994, 1996, and 1998. 

"(b) CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED PRIOR TO 
DATE ОҒ ENACTMENT.—Contributions made to 
or received by an eligible candidate on or 
prior to the date of enactment of this title 
shall not be counted against the targets 
specífied in section 504. 

"(c) RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER TITLES.—The 
provisions of titles I through VI shall remain 
in effect with respect to Senate election 
campaigns affected by this title except to 
the extent that those provisions are incon- 
sistent with this title.“ 

TITLE П--ЕТНІС5 IN GOVERNMENT 
SEC. 201. PEE DISCLOSURE OF CONGRES- 


(a) UNWRITTEN CONTACTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Each department and 
agency of the executive branch of the United 
States shall compile a monthly list of all un- 
written communications from any Member, 
employee, or agent of the Congress received 
by the department or agency with respect 
to— 

(A) potential or ongoing enforcement mat- 
ters before the department or agency; and 

(B) any proceedings in the department or 
agency relating to the award of contracts. 

(2) DETAILS OF LIST.—The list required by 
this subsection shall include— 

(A) the source of the contact; 

(B) the stated purpose of the contact; 

(C) any information or actions requested; 
and 

(D) any other pertinent information. 

(3) FILING LISTS.—Not later than the 15th 
of each month, each department or agency of 
the United States Government shall submit 
the list required by this subsection for the 
preceding month to the committees of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
with jurisdiction over the department or 
agency. Each committee receiving lists pur- 
suant to this subsection shall submit the 
lists to the Congressional Record on January 
186 and July 1st of each year for publication 
on the next day the record is printed. 

(b) WRITTEN CONTACTS.—Each department 
and agency of the executive branch of the 
United States shall— 

(1) create а public file containing all writ- 
ten communications from any Member, em- 
ployee, or agent of the Congress received by 
the department or agency and any written 
responses by the department or agency to 
the written communications with respect 
fü 

(A) potential or ongoing enforcement mat- 
ters before the department or agency; and 

(B) any proceedings in the department or 
agency relating to the award of contracts; or 

(2) include the information described in 
paragraph (1) in an appropriate existing pub- 
lic file. 

TITLE III—REDUCTION OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST INFLUENCE 
Subtitle A—Ban on Political Action 
Committees 
SEC. 301. BAN ON ACTIVITIES OF POLITICAL AC- 
TION COMMITTEES IN FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Title ІП of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 301 et seq.) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“ВАМ ON FEDERAL ELECTION ACTIVITIES BY 

POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEES 

"SEC. 324. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, no person other than an 
individual or a political committee may 
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make contributions, solicit or receive con- 
tributions, or make expenditures for the pur- 
pose of influencing an election for Federal 
office.“ 

(b) DEFINITION ОҒ POLITICAL СОММІТТЕЕ.-- 
(1) Paragraph (4) of section 301 of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 431(4)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) The term ‘political committee’ 
means— 

“(А) the principal campaign committee of 
a candidate; 

) any national, State, or district com- 
míttee of а political party, including any 
subordinate committee thereof; 

“(С) any local committee of а political 
party which— 

“(1) receives contributions aggregating іп 
excess of $5,000 during а calendar year; 

"(ii makes payments exempted from the 
definition of contribution or expenditure 
under paragraph (8) or (9) aggregating in ex- 
cess of $5,000 during а calendar year; ог 

"(iii) makes contributions or expenditures 
aggregating in excess of $1,000 during а cal- 
endar year; and 

D) any committee jointly established by 
& principal campaign committee and any 
committee described in subparagraph (B) or 
(C) for the purpose of conducting joint fund- 
raising activities.“ 

(2) Section 316(b)(2) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441b(b)(2)) is amended by striking subpara- 
graphs (B) and (C). 

(с) CANDIDATE'S COMMITTEES.—(1) Section 
$15(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441а(а)) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

*(9) For the purposes of the limitations 
provided by paragraphs (1) and (2), any polit- 
ical committee which is established ог П- 
nanced or maintained or controlled by any 
candidate or Federal officeholder shall be 
deemed to be an authorized committee of 
such candidate or officeholder.” 

(2) Section 302(e)(3) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 432) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(8) No political committee that supports 
or has supported more than one candidate 
may be designated as an authorized commit- 
tee, except that— 

“(А)а candidate for the office of President 
nominated by a political party may des- 
ignate the national committee of such politi- 
cal party as the candidate's principal cam- 
paign committee, but only if that national 
committee maintains separate books of ac- 
count with respect to its functions as а prin- 
cipal campaign committee; and 

B) а candidate may designate a political 
committee established solely for the purpose 
of joint fundraising by such candidates as an 
authorized committee.“ 

(d) RULES APPLICABLE WHEN BAN NOT IN 
EFFECT.—For purposes of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, during any period 
in which the limitation under section 324 of 
such Act (as added by subsection (a)) is not 
in effect— 

(1) the amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) shall not be in effect; and 

(2) it shall be unlawful for any person 
that— 

(A) is treated as a political committee by 
reason of paragraph (1); and 

(B) is not directly or indirectly estab- 
lished, administered, or supported by a con- 
nected organization which is a corporation, 
labor organization, or trade association, 
to make contributions to any candidate or 
the candidate’s authorized committee for 
any election aggregating in excess of $1,000. 
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Subtitle B—Ban on Soft Money in Federal 
Elections 


SEC. 311. BAN ON SOFT MONEY. 

Section 315 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(1) BAN Ом SOFT MONEY.—(1) It shall be 
unlawful for the purpose of influencing any 
election to Federal office— 

“(А) to solicit or receive any soft money; 
or 

"(B) to make any payments from soft 
money. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1) the 
term 'soft money' means any amount— 

"(A) solicited or received from а source 
which is prohibited under section 316(a); 

“(В) contributed, solicited, or received іп 
excess of the contribution limits under sec- 
tion 315; or 

“(С) not subject to the recordkeeping, re- 
porting, or disclosure requirements under 
section 304 or any other provision of this 
Act.” 

SEC, 312, RESTRICTIONS ON PARTY COMMITTEES. 

(a) DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION BY POLITI- 
CAL COMMITTEE.—(1) Subsection (c) of section 
302 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 432(c)) is amended by 
striking and“ at the end of paragraph (4), 
by striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (5) and inserting “; and", and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(6) each account maintained by a political 
committee of a political party (including 
Federal and non-Federal accounts), and de- 
posits into, and disbursements from, each 
such account.” 

(2) Subsection (b) of section 304 of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 434(b)) is amended by striking “апа” 
at the end of paragraph (7), by striking the 
period at the end of paragraph (8) and insert- 
ing ; and", and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(9) each account maintained by a political 
committee of a political party (including 
Federal and non-Federal accounts), and de- 
posits into, and disbursements from, each 
such account." 

(b) ALLOCATION OF EXPENDITURES FOR 
MIXED ACTIVITIES.—Title III of FECA, as 
amended by section 301(а), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“REQUIRED ALLOCATION OF CONTRIBUTIONS AND 

EXPENDITURES FOR MIXED ACTIVITIES BY PO- 

LITICAL PARTY COMMITTEES 


"SEC. 325. (a) REGULATIONS REQUIRING AL- 
LOCATION FOR MIXED ACTIVITIES.—Not later 
than 180 days after the date of the enactment 
of this section, the Commission shall issue 
regulations providing for & method for allo- 
cating the contributions and expenditures 
for any mixed activity between Federal and 
non-Federal accounts. 

*(b) GUIDELINES FOR ALLOCATION.—(1) The 
regulations issued under subsection (а) 
shall— 

“(А) provide for the allocation of contribu- 
tions and expenditures in accordance with 
this subsection; and 

“(В) require reporting under this Act of ех- 
penditures in connection with a mixed activ- 
ity to disclose— 

“(1) the method and rationale used in allo- 
cating the cost of the mixed activity to Fed- 
eral and non-Federal accounts; and 

(i) the amount and percentage of the cost 
of the mixed activity allocated to such ac- 
counts. 

"(2) In the case of a mixed activity that 
consists of & voter registration drive, get- 
out-the-vote dríve, or other activity designed 
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to contact voters (other than an activity to 
which paragraph (3) or (4) applies), amounts 
shall be allocated on the basis of the com- 
position of the ballot for the political juris- 
diction in which the activity occurs, except 
that in no event shall the amounts allocated 
to the Federal account be less than— 

“(А) 93% percent of the total amount іп 
the case of the national committee of a po- 
litical party; or 

“(В) 25 percent of the total amount in the 
case of a State or local committee of a polit- 
ical party or any subordinate committee 
thereof. 

*(3) In the case of а mixed activity that 
consists of preparing and distributing bro- 
chures, handbills, slate cards, or other print- 
ed materials identifying or seeking support 
of (or opposition to) candidates for both Fed- 
eral offices and non-Federal offices, amounts 
shall be allocated on the basis of total space 
devoted to such candidates, except that in no 
event shall the amounts allocated to the 
Federal account be less than the percentages 
under subparagraph (A) or (B) of paragraph 
(2). 
**(4)(A) In the case of a mixed activity by a 
national committee of a political party that 
consists of broadcast media advertising (or 
any portíon thereof) that promotes (or is in 
opposition to) a political party without men- 
tioning the name of any individual candidate 
for Federal office or non-Federal office, 
amounts allocated to the Federal account 
shall not be less than— 

“(1) 50 percent of the total amount in the 
case of advertising in the national media 
market; and 

(1) 40 percent in the case of advertising in 
other than the national media market. 

„B) In the case of a mixed activity by a 
State or local committee of a political party 
or any subordinate committee thereof that 
consists of broadcast media advertising (or 
any portion thereof) described in subpara- 
graph (A), costs shall be allocated on the 
basis of the composition of the ballot for the 
political jurisdiction in which the activity 
occurs, except that in no event shall the 
amounts allocated to the Federal account be 
less than 33% percent of the total amount. 

“(5) Overhead and fundraising costs of a 
political committee of a political party for 
each 2-calendar year period ending with the 
calendar year in which a regularly scheduled 
election for Federal office occurs shall be al- 
located to the Federal account on the basis 
of the same ratio which— 

“(А) the aggregate amount of receipts and 
disbursements of such political committee 
during such period in connection with elec- 
tions for Federal office, bears to 4 

“(В) the aggregate amount of receipts апа 
disbursements of such political committee 
during such period. 

“(с) MIXED ACTIVITY.—(1) For purposes of 
this section, the term *mixed activity' means 
an activity the expenditures in connection 
with which are required under this Act to be 
allocated between Federal and non-Federal 
&ccounts because such activity affects 1 or 
more elections for Federal office and 1 or 
more non-Federal elections. 

“(2) Activities under paragraph (1) 
include— 

“(А) voter registration drives, get-out-the- 
vote drives, telephone banks, and member- 
Ship communications in connection with 
elections for Federal offices and elections for 
non-Federal offices; 

“(В) general political advertising, bro- 
chures, or other materials that include any 
reference (however incidental) to both а can- 
didate for Federal office and а candidate for 
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non-Federal office, or that urge support for 
or opposition to а political party or to all 
the candidates of a polítical party; 

(O) overhead expenses; and 

D) activities described in clauses (v), (X), 
and (xii) of section 301(8)(B). 

“(4) AccouNTS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) the term ‘Federal account’ means an 
account to which receipts and disbursements 
are allocated to elections for Federal offices; 
and 

*(2) the term 'non-Federal account’ means 
an account to which receipts and disburse- 
ments are allocated to elections other than 
non-Federal offices.“ 

SEC. 313. PROTECTION FOR EMPLOYEES. 

(a) CONTRIBUTIONS TO ALL POLITICAL COM- 
MITTEES INCLUDED.—Paragraph (2) of section 
316(b) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441b(b)(2)) is amend- 
ed by inserting “political committee," after 
“campaign committee,“ 

(b) APPLICABILITY OF REQUIREMENTS ТО 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS.—Section 316(b) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 441b(b)) is amended by adding 
at the thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(8ХА) Subparagraphs (А), (B), and (C) of 
paragraph (2) shall not apply to a labor orga- 
nization unless the organization meets the 
requirements of subparagraphs (B), (C), and 
(D). 

“(В) The requirements of this subpara- 
graph are met only if the labor organization 
provides, at least once annually, to all em- 
ployees within the labor organization's bar- 
gaining unit or units (and to new employees 
within 30 days after commencement of their 
employment) written notification presented 
in a manner to inform any such employee— 

“(i) that an employee cannot be obligated 
to pay, through union dues or any other 
mandatory payment to а labor organization, 
for the political activities of the labor orga- 
nization, including, but not limited to, the 
maintenance and operation of, or solicita- 
tion of contributions to, a political commit- 
tee, political communications to members, 
and voter registration and get-out-the-vote 
campaigns; x 

(ii) that no employee may be required ac- 
tually to join any labor organization, but if 
& collective bargaining agreement covering 
an employee purports to require membership 
or payment of dues or other fees to а labor 
organization as а condition of employment, 
the employee may elect instead to pay an 
agency fee to the labor organization; 

"(iii) that the amount of the agency fee 
Shall be limited to the employee's pro rata 
share of the cost of the labor organization's 
exclusive representation services to the em- 
ployee's collective bargaining unit, including 
collective bargaining, contract administra- 
tion, and grievance adjustment; 

„(iv) that an employee who elects to be a 
full member of the labor organization and 
pay membership dues is entitled to а reduc- 
tion of those dues by the employee's pro rata 
share of the total spending by the labor orga- 
nization for political activities; 

"(v) that the cost of the labor organiza- 
tion's exclusive representation services, and 
the amount of spending by such organization 
for political activities, shall be computed on 
the basis of such cost and spending for the 
immediately preceding fiscal year of such or- 
ganization; and 

(уі) of the amount of the labor organiza- 
tion's full membership dues, initiation fees, 
and assessments for the current year; the 
amount of the reduced membership dues, 
subtracting the employee's pro rata share of 
the organization's spending for political ac- 
tivities, for the current year; and the 
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amount of the agency fee for the current 

year. 

“(С) The requirements of this subpara- 
graph are met only if, for purposes of verify- 
ing the cost of such labor organization's ex- 
clusive representation services, the labor or- 
ganization provides all represented employ- 
ees an annual examination by an independ- 
ent certified public accountant of financial 
statements supplied by such organization 
which verify the cost of such services; except 
that such examination shall, at a minimum, 
constitute a 'special report' as interpreted 
"by the Association of Independent Certified 
Public Accountants. 

„D) The requirements of this subpara- 
graph are met only if the labor 
organization— 

“(i) maintains procedures to promptly de- 
termine the costs that may properly be 
charged to agency fee payors as costs of ex- 
clusive representation, and explains such 
procedures in the written notification re- 
quired under subparagraph (B); and 

“(11) if any person challenges the costs 
which may be properly charged as costs of 
exclusive representation— 

“(1) provides a mutually selected impartial 
decisionmaker to hear and decide such chal- 
lenge pursuant to rules of discovery and evi- 
dence and subject to de novo review by the 
National Labor Relations Board or an appli- 
cable court; and 

(I) places in escrow amounts reasonably 
in dispute pending the outcome of the chal- 
lenge. 

“(Ехі) A labor organization that does not 
satisfy the requirements of subparagraphs 
(B), (С), and (D) shall finance any expendi- 
tures specified in subparagraphs (A), (B), or 
(C) of paragraph (2) only with funds legally 
collected under this Act for its separate seg- 
regated fund. 

“(ii) For purposes of this paragraph, sub- 
paragraph (A) of paragraph (2) shall apply 
only with respect to communications ex- 
pressly advocating the election or defeat of 
any clearly identified candidate for elective 
public office.“ 

БЕС. 314. RESTRICTIONS ON SOFT MONEY ACTIVI- 
TIES OF TAX-EXEMPT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 501 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to exemp- 
tion from tax) is amended by redesignating 
subsection (n) as subsection (о) and by іп- 
serting after subsection (m) the following 
new subsection: 

“(п) DENIAL OF TAX-EXEMPT STATUS FOR 
ACTIVITIES TO INFLUENCE A FEDERAL ELEC- 
TION.—An organization shall not be treated 
as exempt from tax under subsection (a) if 
such organization participates or intervenes 
in any political campaign on behalf of or in 
opposition to any candidate for Federal of- 
fice.” 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to any 
participation or intervention by an organiza- 
tion on or after September 1, 1991. 

SEC. 315. DENIAL OF TAX-EXEMPT STATUS FOR 
CERTAIN POLITICALLY ACTIVE ОН- 
GANIZATIONS. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 501 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to exemp- 
tion from tax), as amended by section 314, is 
amended by redesignating subsection (0) as 
subsection (p) and by inserting after sub- 
section (n) the following new subsection: 

“(о) DENIAL OF TAX-EXEMPT STATUS FOR 
CERTAIN POLITICALLY ACTIVE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—An organization shall 
not be treated as exempt from tax under sub- 
section (a) if— 
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“(А) such organization devotes any of its 
operating budget to— 

i) voter registration or get-out-the-vote 
campaigns; or 

(ii) participation or intervention in any 
political campaign on behalf of or in opposi- 
tion to any candidate for public office; and 

B) a candidate, or an authorized commit- 
tee of a candidate, has— 

“(1) solicited contributions to, ог on behalf 
of, such organization; and 

“(ii) the solicitation is made in coopera- 
tion, consultation, or concert with, or at the 
request or suggestion of, such organization. 

“(2) CANDIDATE DEFINED.—For purposes of 
this subsection— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—The term ‘candidate’ 
has the meaning given such term by para- 
graph (2) of section 301 of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 431(2)). 

“(В) MEMBERS OF CONGRESS.—The term 
*candidate' shall include any Senator or Rep- 
resentative in, or Delegate or Resident Com- 
missioner to, the Congress unless— 

“(i) the date for filing for nomination, or 
election to, such office has passed and such 
individual has not so filed, and 

**(11) such individual is not otherwise a can- 
didate described in subparagraph (А).” 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years ending after the date of enactment of 
this Act, but only with respect to solicita- 
tions or suggestions by candidates made 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
SEC. 316. CONTRIBUTIONS TO CERTAIN POLITI- 

CAL ORGANIZATIONS MAINTAINED 
BY A CANDIDATE. 

(а) CONTRIBUTIONS BY PERSONS IN GENERAL 
AND BY MULTICANDIDATE POLITICAL COMMIT- 
TEES.—(1) Section 315(а)(1)(А) of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 441а(а)(1)(А)) is amended by striking 
“candidate and his authorized political com- 
mittees“ and inserting candidate, а can- 
didate's authorized political committees, 
and any political organizations (other than 
authorized committees) maintained by а 
candidate, 

(2) Section 315(а)(2)(А) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441a(a)(2)(A)) is amended by striking “сап- 
didate and his authorized political commit- 
tees” and inserting candidate, a candidate's 
authorized political committees, and any po- 
litical organizations (other than authorized 
committees) maintained by a candidate,“ 

(3) Section 315(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441а(а)), as amended by section 301(с), is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(10) For the purposes of paragraphs (1ХА) 
and (2)(A), the term ‘political organization 
maintained by a candidate’ means any non- 
Federal political action committee, non-Fed- 
eral multicandidate political committee, or 
any other form of political organization reg- 
ulated under State law which is not a politi- 
cal committee of a national, State, or local 
political party— 

“(А) that is set up by or on behalf of a can- 
didate and engages in political activity 
which directly influences Federal elections; 
and 

) for which that candidate has solicited 
a contribution.“ 

(b) CONTRIBUTIONS BY NATIONAL BANKS, 
CORPORATIONS, AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS.— 
(1) Section 316(b)2) of the FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441b(b)(2)) is amended by striking “сап- 
didate, campaign committee" and inserting 
“candidate, political organization (other 
than an authorized committee) maintained 
by a candidate, campaign committee.“ 

(2) Section 316(b) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441b(b), as amended by section 313(b), is 
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amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(9) For the purposes of paragraph (2), the 
term ‘political organization maintained by a 
candidate’ means any non-Federal political 
action committee, non-Federal 
multicandidate political committee, or any 
other form of political organization regu- 
lated under State law which is not a political 
committee of a national, State, or local po- 
litical party— 

“(А) that is set up by or on behalf of a can- 
didate and engages in political activity 
which directly influences Federal elections; 
and 

“(В) for which that candidate has solicited 
a contribution." 

(c) DATE OF APPLICATION.—The amend- 
ments made by subsections (a) and (b) shall 
apply to contributions described in sections 
315 and 316 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441а and 441b) 
made in response to solicitations made after 
January 14, 1991. 

Subtitle C—Other Activities 
SEC. 321. MODIFICATIONS OF CONTRIBUTION 
LIMITS ON INDIVIDUALS, 

(a) INCREASE IN CANDIDATE LIMIT.—Sub- 
paragraph (A) of section 315(a)(1) of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 441a(a)(1)(A)) is amended by striking 
“51,000: and inserting the applicable 
amount". 

(b) APPLICABLE AMOUNT DEFINED.—Section 
315(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a(a)), as amended 
by section 316(a)(3), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(11) For purposes of subsection (a)(1)(A)— 

“(А) The term 'applicable amount' means— 

i) $1,000 in the case of contributions by a 
person to— 

“(1) a candidate for the office of President 
or Vice President or such candidate's author- 
ized committees; or 

"(II any other candidate or such can- 
didate's authorized committees if, at the 
time such contributions are made, such per- 
son is a resident of the State with respect to 
which such candidate seeks Federal office; 
and 

*(11) $500 in the case of contributions by 
any other person to а candidate described in 
clause (iXII) or such candidate's authorized 
committees. 

"(B) At the beginning of 1992 and each 
even-numbered calendar year thereafter, the 
Secretary of Labor shall certify in the same 
manner as under subsection (с)(1) the per- 
cent difference between the price index for 
the preceding calendar year and the price 
index for calendar year 1990. Each of the dol- 
lar limits under subparagraph (A) shall be in- 
creased by such percent difference and 
rounded to the nearest $100. Each amount so 
increased shall be the amount in effect for 
the calendar year for which determined and 
the succeeding calendar year.” 

SEC. 322. POLITICAL PARTIES. 

(a) ITEMS NoT TREATED AS CONTRIBUTIONS 
OR EXPENDITURES.—(1) Section 301(8)(В) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 431(8)(B)) is amended— 

(A) in clauses (x) and (xii) by inserting 
“national,” after the payment by а”; and 

(B) in clause (xii), by inserting general re- 
search activities," after the costs оГ”. 

(2) Section 301(9(B) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
431(9)(B)) is amended— 

(A) in clauses (viii) and (ix) by inserting 
"national," after the payment by а”; and 

(B) in clause (ix), by inserting general re- 
search activities," after the costs оГ”. 

(b) INCREASE IN LIMITS ON CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO POLITICAL PARTIES.—Section 315(a)(3) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 441а(а)(3)) is amended by 
striking 325.000 іп any calendar year" and 
inserting “350,000 in any calendar year, ex- 
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cept that not more than $25,000 may be con- 

tributed in any calendar year to persons 

which are not political committees estab- 

lished and maintained by a national, State, 

or local political party.” 

SEC. 323. CONTRIBUTIONS THROUGH 
INTERMEDIARIES AND CONDUITS. 

Section 315(a)(8) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 441a(a)(8)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(8) For purposes of this subsection— 

“(А) Contributions made by a person, ei- 
ther directly or indirectly, to or on behalf of 
а particular candidate, including contribu- 
tions which are in any way earmarked or 
otherwise directed through an intermediary 
or conduit to such candidate, shall be treat- 
ed as contributions from such person to such 
candidate. 

“(В) If a contribution is made by a person 
either directly or indirectly to or on behalf 
of a particular candidate through an 
intermediary or conduit, the intermediary or 
conduit shall report the original source and 
the intended recipient of such contribution 
to the Commission and to the intended recip- 
ient. 

“(С) No conduit or intermediary shall de- 
liver or arrange to have delivered contribu- 
tions from more than 2 persons who are em- 
ployees of the same employer or who are 
members of the same trade association, 
membership organization, or labor organiza- 
tion. 

D) No person required to register with 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives or 
the Secretary of the Senate under section 308 
of the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act (2 
U.S.C. 267), or an officer, employee or agent 
of such a person, may act as an intermediary 
or conduit with respect to a contribution to 
a candidate for Federal office.“ 

SEC. 324. INDEPENDENT EXPENDITURES. 

(a) ATTRIBUTION OF COMMUNICATIONS; RE- 
PORTS.—(1) Section 318 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441d) is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(сХ1) If any person makes an independent 
expenditure through a broadcast commu- 
nication on any television or radio station, 
the broadcast communication shall include а 
statement— 

“(А) in such television broadcast, that is 
clearly readable to the viewer and appears 
continuously during the entire length of 
such communication; or 

B) in such radio broadcast, that is clear- 
ly audible to the viewer and is aired at the 
beginning and ending of such broadcast, 


setting forth the name of such person and, in 
the case of a political committee, the name 
of any connected or affiliated organization. 

“(2) If any person makes an independent 
expenditure through a newspaper, magazine, 
outdoor advertising facility, direct mailing, 
or other type of general public political ad- 
vertising, the communication shall include, 
in addition to the other information required 
by this section— 

“(А) the following sentence: ‘The cost of 
presenting this communication is not sub- 
ject to any campaign contribution limits.’; 
and 

) a statement setting forth the name of 
the person who paid for the communication 
and, in the case of a politica] committee, the 
name of any connected or affiliated organi- 
zation, and the name of the president or 
treasurer of such organization. 

“(8) Any person making an independent ex- 
penditure described in paragraph (1) or (2) 
shall furnish, by certified mail, return re- 
ceipt requested, the following information, 
to each candidate and to the Commission, 
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not later than the date and time of the first 
public transmission of the communication: 

“(А) Effective notice that the person plans 
to make an independent expenditure for the 
purpose of financing a communication which 
expressly advocates the election or defeat of 
a clearly identified candidate. 

“(В) An exact сору of the intended commu- 
nication, or a complete description of the 
contents of the intended communication, in- 
cluding the entirety of any texts to be used 
in conjunction with such communication, 
and a complete description of any photo- 
graphs, films, or any other visual] devices to 
be used in conjunction with such commu- 
nication. 

“(С) All dates and times when such com- 
munication will be publicly transmitted." 

(2) Section 318(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441d(a)) 
is amended by striking Whenever“ and in- 
serting Except as provided in subsection (c), 
whenever". 

(b) DEFINITION OF INDEPENDENT EXPENDI- 
TURE.—Paragraph (17) of section 301 of FECA 
(2 U.S.C. 431(17)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “(17) The term" and insert- 
ing “(11ХА) The term“; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

B) For the purpose of subparagraph (A), 
an expenditure shall be considered to be 
made in cooperation, consultation, or con- 
cert with, or at the request or suggestion of, 
& candidate, authorized committee, or agent, 
if there is any arrangement, coordination, or 
direction by the candidate or the candidate's 
agent prior to the publication, distribution, 
display, or broadcast of a communication, 
and it shall be presumed to be so made when 
it is— 

“(1) based on information about the can- 
didate's plans, projects, or needs provided to 
the person making the expenditure by the 
candidate, or by the candidate's agents, with 
& view toward having an expenditure made; 
or 

(ii) made by or through any person who 
is, or has been— 

"(I) authorized to raise or expend funds on 
behalf of the candidate or the candidate's au- 
thorized committees; 

"(II) serving as an officer of the can- 
didate's authorized committees; or 

“(ІП) providing professional services to, or 
receiving any form of compensation or reim- 
bursement from, the candidate, the can- 
didate's committee, or agent.“ 

(c) HEARINGS ON COMPLAINTS.—Section 
309(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 437g(a)) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

"(13) Within 3 days after the Commission 
receives a complaint filed pursuant to this 
section which alleges that an independent 
expenditure was made with the cooperation 
or consultation of & candídate, or an author- 
ized committee or agent of such candidate, 
or was made in concert with or at the re- 
quest or suggestion of an authorized commit- 
tee or agent of such candidate, the Commis- 
sion shall provide for a hearing to determine 
such matter.“ ; 

(d) EXPEDITED JUDICIAL REVIEW.—Section 
310 of the FECA (2 U.S.C. 437h) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: It shall be the duty of the courts 
to advance on the docket and to expedite to 
the greatest possible extent the disposition 
of any matter relating to the making or al- 
leged making of an independent expendi- 
ture." ` 
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TITLE IV—INCREASE OF COMPETITION IN 
POLITICS 
Subtitle A—General Provisions 
SEC. 401. SEED MONEY FOR CHALLENGERS. 

Section 315 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a), as 
amended by section 311, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

"(j(1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, the congressional campaign 
committee or the senatorial campaign com- 
mittee of a national political party, which- 
ever is applicable, may make contributions 
to an eligible candidate (and the candidate's 
authorized committees) that in the aggre- 
gate do not exceed the lesser of— 

"(A)(1) $150,000, іп the case of a candidate 
for the House of Representatives; or 

"(11) $250,000, in the case of a candidate for 
the Senate; or 

“(В) the aggregate qualified matching con- 
tributions received by the candidate and the 
candidate's authorized committees. 

“(2) A contribution under paragraph (1) 
shall not be treated as an expenditure for 
purposes of subsection (d)(3). 

*(3) For purposes of this subsection— 

“(А) the term 'qualified matching con- 
tributions' means contributions made during 
the period of the election cycle preceding the 
primary election by an individual who, at 
the time the contributions are made, is & 
resident of the State in which the election 
with respect to which such contributions are 
made is to be held; and 

„B) the term ‘eligible candidate’ means а 
candidate for election, or nomination for 
election, to Federal office (other than Presi- 
dent or Vice President) who does not hold 
Federal office.“ 

SEC. 402. OPPOSITION RESEARCH FUND. 

Section 315(i)(1) of FECA, as added by sec- 
tion 311, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following flush sentence: 


“Іп addition to а contribution under the pre- 
ceding sentence, the congressional campaign 
committee or the senatorial campaign com- 
mittee of а national political party, which- 
ever is applicable, may make contributions 
to an eligible candidate (and the candidate's 
authorized committees), in an aggregate 
amount not exceeding $50,000, for the sole 
purpose of conducting research into the vot- 
ing and other public records of the can- 
didate’s opponent to determine the oppo- 
nent’s views on issues relevant to the elec- 
tion.” 
SEC. 403. CAMPAIGN FUNDS OF CANDIDATES, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 313 of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 439a) is amended to read as follows: 

“USE OF CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


"SEC. 313. (a) Amounts received as con- 
tributions by a candidate for the Senate or 
the House of Representatives and the author- 
ized committees of such a candidate that are 
surplus campaign funds may be— 

“(1) transferred to an organization de- 
scribed in section 501(сХ8) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 that is exempt from 
taxation under section 501(a) of such Code; 

“(2) refunded to contributors on a pro rata 
basis; or 

(3) paid into the Treasury of the United 
States and applied to the account to reduce 
the public debt described in section 3113(d) of 
section 31, United States Code. 

*(b)1) It shall be unlawful for a candidate 
or an authorized committee of a candidate or 
for any person acting as an agent of either to 
dispose of surplus campaign funds in any 
manner except as required by subsection (a). 

“(2) It shall be unlawful for any person 
knowingly to accept or receive surplus cam- 
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paign funds for purposes ог in а manner 
other than those specified in subsection (a). 

“(с) The disposition of surplus campaign 
funds shall be reported on the post-election 
semiannual report that is filed pursuant to 
section 304 on or before July 31 of the year 
following the election for which the funds 
were raised. 

d) For purposes of this section, the term 
*surplus campaign funds' means the amount 
(if any) after a general election by which— 

"(1) the contributions made to the can- 
didate and the candidate's authorized com- 
mittees with respect to the election cycle for 
such election, exceed 

**(2) the sum of 

“(А) the expenditures made by such can- 
didate or authorized committees with re- 
spect to such election cycle; and 

(B) in the case of а candidate for the 
House of Representatives, $50,000, and in the 
case of а candidate for the Senate, $100,000." 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (b) shall apply to surplus 
campaign funds existing on November 9, 1994, 
апа thereafter. 

SEC. 404. STATE AND LOCAL CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 

Section 315 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a), as 
amended by section 201, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

(k) It shall be unlawful for an individual 
who is а candidate for Federal office (or any 
authorized committee) to transfer campaign 
funds raised in connection with any cam- 
paign of such individual for State or local of- 
fice for use in the campaign for such Federal 
office. The preceding sentence shall not 
apply to the extent such funds do not exceed 
$50,000 in the case of a candidate for the 
House of Representatives, or $100,000 in the 
case of & candidate for the United States 
Senate." 

SEC. 405. TRUTH-IN-INCUMBENCY. 

Section 315(d) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a(d)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

*(4) For purposes of paragraph (3), an ex- 
penditure by а State or local committee of a 
political party for a radio or television ad- 
vertisement that— 

“(A) is made for the purpose of publicizing 
the voting or other public record of an in- 
cumbent who is not a member of the politi- 
cal party of the committee that makes the 
expenditure; 

“(В) does not indicate whether the incum- 
bent is or will be a candidate for Federal of- 
fice or whether a listener or viewer should 
vote against the incumbent; and 

"(C) is made prior to the date on which а 
candidate of that party is nominated for 
election to the office held by the incumbent, 
is not an expenditure in connection with the 
general election campaign of a candidate. 
This paragraph shall only apply to advertise- 
ments that are at least 1 minute in length.” 
БЕС. 406. CANDIDATE EXPENDITURES FROM PER- 

SONAL FUNDS. 

(a) Section 315 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441а), as 
amended by section 404, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(1)(1)(A) Not less than 15 days after a can- 
didate qualifies for a primary election ballot 
under State law, the candidate shall file with 
the Commission, and each other candidate 
who has qualified for that ballot, a declara- 
tion stating whether the candidate intends 
to expend for the primary and general elec- 
tion an amount exceeding $250,000 from— 

“(i) the candidate's personal funds; 

“(ii) the funds of the candidate's imme- 
diate family; and 
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"(iii) personal loans incurred by the can- 
didate and the candidate's immediate family 
in connection with the candidate's election 
campaign. 

“(В) The declaration required by subpara- 
graph (A) shall be in such form and contain 
such information as the Commission may re- 
quire by regulation. 

“(2) Notwithstanding subsection (a), if a 
candidate— 

“(А) declares under paragraph (1) that the 
candidate intends to expend for the primary 
and general election funds described in such 
paragraph an amount exceeding $250,000; 

“(В) expends such funds in the primary and 
genera] election an amount exceeding 
$250,000; or 

"(C) fails to file the declaration required 
by paragraph (1), 
the limitations on contributions under sub- 
sectíon (a), and the limitations on expendi- 
tures under subsection (d), shall be modified 
as provided under paragraph (3) with respect 
to other candidates for the same office who 
аге not described in subparagraph (A), (B), or 
(C). 

*(3) For purposes of paragraph (2)— 

"(A) the limitation under subsection 
(a)(1)(A) shall be increased to $5,000; and 

“(В) if а candidate described in paragraph 
(2ХВ) expends more than $1,000,000 of funds 
described in paragraph (1) in the primary and 
general election— 

ча) the limitation under subsection 
(a)(1)(A) shall not apply; 

(ii) the limitation under subsection (a)(2) 
shall not apply to any political committee of 
a political party; and 

“(iii) the limitation under subsection (d)(3) 

вһаП not apply. 
The $5,000 amount under subparagraph (A) 
shall be adjusted each calendar year in the 
same manner as amounts are adjusted under 
subsection (a)(11)(B). 

“(4) Ti 

“(А) the modifications under paragraph (3) 
apply for a convention or a primary election 
by reason of 1 or more candidates taking (or 
failing to take) any action described in sub- 
2 ph (A), (B), or (C) of paragraph (2); 
ап 

“(В) such candidates are not candidates іп 
any subsequent election in the same election 
campaign, including the general election, 


paragraph (3) shall cease to apply to the 
other candidates in such campaign. 

“(5) A candidate who— 

“(А) declares, pursuant to paragraph (1), 
that the candidate does not intend to expend 
funds described in paragraph (1) in excess of 
$250,000; and 

“(В) subsequently changes such declara- 
tion or expends such funds in excess of that 
amount, 


shall file an amended declaration with the 
Commission and notify all other candidates 
for the same office within 24 hours after 
changing such declaration or exceeding such 
limits, whichever first occurs, by sending а 
notice by certified mail, return receipt re- 
quested. 

“(6) Contributions to a candidate or а can- 
didate’s authorized committees may be used 
to repay any expenditure or persona] loan in- 
curred in connection with the candidate’s 
election to Federal office by a candidate or a 
member of the candidate’s immediate family 
only to the extent that such repayment— 

“(А) is limited to the amount of such ex- 
penditure or the principal amount of such 
loan (and no interest is paid); and 

“(В) is not made from any such contribu- 
tions received after the date of the general 
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election to which such expenditure or loan 
relates. 

“(7) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘immediate family’ means— 

“(А)а candidate’s spouse; 

“(B) any child, stepchild, parent, grand- 
parent, brother, half-brother, sister, or half- 
sister of the candidate or the candidate’s 
spouse; and 

“(С) the spouse of a person described іп 
subparagraph (B). 

“(8) The Commission shall take such ас- 
tion as it deems necessary under the enforce- 
ment provisions of this Act to ensure compli- 
ance with this subsection.” 


SEC. 407. LIMITATIONS ON GERRYMANDERING. 

(a) REAPPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES.—Section 22 of the Act entitled “Ап 
Act to provide for the fifteenth and subse- 
quent decennial censuses and to provide for 
apportionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress," approved June 18, 1929 (2 U.S.C. 2a), is 
amended— 

(1) by striking subsection (c); and 

(2) by adding &t the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsections: 

"(c)1) In each State entitled in the One 
Hundred Third Congress or іп any subse- 
quent Congress to more than one Represent- 
ative under an apportionment made pursu- 
ant to the second paragraph of the Act enti- 
Мей ‘An Act for the relief of Doctor Ricardo 
Vallejo Samala and to provide for congres- 
sional redistricting’, approved December 14, 
1967 (2 U.S.C. 2c), as in effect prior to the 
date of enactment of this subsection, there 
shall be established in the manner provided 
by the law of the State a number of districts 
equal to the number of Representatives to 
which such State is so entitled, and Rep- 
resentatives shall be elected only by eligible 
voters from districts so established, no dis- 
trict to elect more than 1 Representative. 

“(2) Such districts shall be established іп 
accordance with the provisions of this Act as 
soon as practicable after the decennial cen- 
sus date established in section 141(a) of title 
18, United States Code, but in no сазе later 
than such time as is reasonably sufficient for 
their use in the elections for the One Hun- 
dred Third Congress and in each fifth Con- 
gress thereafter. 

*(d)1) The number of persons in congres- 
sional districts within each State shall be as 
nearly equal as is practicable, as determined 
under the then most recent decennial census. 

*(2) The enumeration established accord- 
ing to the Federal decennial census pursuant 
to article I, section II, United States Con- 
stitution, shall be the sole basis of popu- 
lation for the establishment of congressional 
districts. 

*(e) Congressional districts shall be com- 
prised of contiguous territory, including ad- 
joining insular territory. 

) Congressional districts shall not be es- 
tablished with the intent or effect of diluting 
the voting strength of any person, group of 
persons, or members of any political party. 

*(g) Congressional districts shall be com- 
pact in form. In establishing such districts, 
nearby population shall not be bypassed in 
favor of more distant population. 

ch) Congressional district boundaries 
shall avoid the unnecessary division of coun- 
ties or their equivalent in any State. 

"(1) Congressional district boundaries shall 
be established in such а manner so as to min- 
imize the division of cities, towns, villages, 
and other political subdivisions. 

“(1Х1) It is the intent of the Congress that 
congressional districts established pursuant 
to this section be subject to reasonable pub- 
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lic scrutiny and comment prior to their es- 
tablishment. 

“(2) At the same time that Federal decen- 
nial census tabulations data, reports, maps, 
or other material or information produced or 
Obtained using Federal funds and associated 
with the congressional reapportionment and 
redistricting process are made available to 
any officer or public body in any State, those 
materials shall be made available by the 
State at the cost of duplication to any per- 
son from that State meeting the qualifica- 
tions for voting in an election of a Member 
of the House of Representatives. 

"(k) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to supersede any provision of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 1973 et seq.). 

"(1(1) A State may establish by law cri- 
teria for implementing the standards set 
forth in this section. 

“(2) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as limiting the power of a State to 
strengthen or add to the standards set forth 
in this section, or to interpret those stand- 
ards іп a manner consistent with the law of 
the State, to the extent that any additional 
criteria or interpretations are not in conflict 
with this section." 

“(m)(1) The district courts of the United 
States shall have exclusive jurisdiction to 
hear and determine any action to enforce 
subsections (c) through (1). 

"(2) A person who meets a State's quali- 
fications for voting in an election of a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from the 
State may bring an action in the district 
court for the district in which the person re- 
sides to enforce subsections (c) through (1) 
with regard to the State in which the person 
resides. 

"(8) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the district courts of the 
United States shall have authority to issue 
all judgments, orders, and decrees necessary 
to ensure that any criteria established by 
State law pursuant to this section are not in 
conflict with this section. 

*(4) With the exception of actions brought 
for the relief described in paragraph (3), the 
district court for the purposes of this section 
shall be a three-judge district court pursuant 
to section 2284 of title 28, United States 
Code. 

“(5) On motion of any party in accordance 
with section 1657 of title 28, United States 
Code, it shall be the duty of the district 
court to assign the case for briefing and 
hearing at the earliest practicable date, and 
to cause the case to be in every way expe- 
dited. The district court shall have authority 
to enter all judgments, orders and decrees 
necessary to bring a State into compliance 
with this Act. 

“(6) An action to challenge the establish- 
ment of а congressional district in а State 
after а Federal decennial census may not be 
brought after the end of the 9-month period 
beginning on the date on which the last such 
district is so established. 

"(7) For the purposes of this section, an 
order dismissing a complaint for failure to 
state a cause of action shall be appealable in 
&ccordance with section 1253 of title 28, Unit- 
ed States Code. 

"(8) If & district court fails to establish а 
briefing and hearing schedule that will per- 
mit resolution of the case prior to the next 
general election, any party may seek a writ 
of mandamus from the United States Court 
of Appeals for the circuit in which the dis- 
trict court sits. The court of appeals shall 
have jurisdiction over the motion for a writ 
of mandamus and shall establish an expe- 
dited briefing and hearing schedule for reso- 
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lution of the motion. Such a motion shall 
not stay proceedings in the district court. 

“(9) If a district court determines that the 
congressional districts established by а 
State's redistricting authority pursuant to 
this Act are not in compliance with this Act, 
the court shall remand the plan to the 
State's redistricting authority to establish 
new districts consistent with subsections (с) 
through (1). The district court shall retain 
jurisdiction over the case after remand. 

“(10) If, after a remand under paragraph 
(9), the district court determines that the 
congressional districts established by a 
State's redistricting authority under the re- 
mand order are not consistent with sub- 
sections (с) through (1), the district court 
shall enter an order establishing districts 
that are consistent with subsections (c) 
through (1) for the next general congres- 
sional election. 

“(11) If any question of State law arises іп 
a case under this section that would require 
abstention, the district court shall not ab- 
stain. However, in any State permitting cer- 
tification of such questions, the district 
court shall certify the question to the high- 
est court of the State whose law is in ques- 
tion. Such certification shall not stay the 
proceedings in the district court or delay the 
court’s determination of the question of 
State law. 

(12) With the exception of actions brought 
for the relief described in paragraph (3), an 
appeal from a decision of the district court 
under this section shall be taken in accord- 
ance with section 1253 of title 28, United 
States Code. An appeal under this paragraph 
shall be noticed in the district court and per- 
fected by docketing in the Supreme Court 
within thirty days of the entry of judgment 
below. Appeals brought to the Supreme 
Court under this paragraph shall be heard as 
soon as practicable. 

(13) For purposes of this section, the term 
“redistricting authority" means the officer 
or public body having initial responsibility 
for the congressional redistricting of a 
State." 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS AND RE- 
PEALER.—(1) The first sentence of section 
1657 of title 28, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by striking chapter 153 ог” and inserting 
"chapter 153, any action under subsection 
(m) through (1) of section 22 of the Act enti- 
tled “Ап Act to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent censuses and to provide for ap- 
portionment of Representatives in Congress,’ 
approved June 18, 1929 (2 U.S.C. 2а), ог”. 

(2) Section 141(c) of title 13, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: “Іп circumstances in which 
this subsection requires that the Secretary 
provide criteria to, consult with, or report 
tabulations of population to (or if the Sec- 
retary for any reason provides material or 
information to) the public bodies having re- 
sponsibility for the legislative apportion- 
ment or districting of a State, the Secretary 
shall provide, without cost, such criteria, 
consultations, tabulations, or other material 
or information simultaneously to the leader- 
Ship of each political party represented on 
such public bodies. For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term ‘political party’ means апу 
political party whose candidates for Rep- 
resentatives to Congress received, as the 
candidates of such party, 5 percent or more 
of the total number of votes received state- 
wide by all candidates for such office in any 
of the 5 most recent general congressional 
elections. Such materials may include those 
developed by the Census Bureau for redis- 
tricting purposes for the 1990 Census.“ 
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(3) The second paragraph of the Act enti- 
tled “Ап Act for the relief of Doctor Ricardo 
Vallejo Samala and to provide for congres- 
sional redistricting", approved December 14, 
1967 (2 U.S.C. 2c), is repealed. 

SEC. 408. ELECTION FRAUD, OTHER PUBLIC COR- 
RUPTION, AND FRAUD IN INTER- 
COMMERCE. 


(a) ELECTION FRAUD AND OTHER PUBLIC 
CORRUPTION.—(1) Chapter 11 of title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

*$225. Public corruption 


“(а) Whoever, іп а circumstance described 
in subsection (d), deprives or defrauds, or en- 
deavors to deprive or to defraud, by any 
scheme or artifice, the inhabitants of a State 
or political subdivision of a State of the hon- 
est services of an official or employee of such 
State, political subdivision, or Indian tribal 
government shall be fined under this title, or 
imprisoned for not more than 10 years, or 
both. 

b) Whoever, in a circumstance described 
in subsection (d), deprives or defrauds, or en- 
deavors to deprive or to defraud, by any 
scheme or artifice, the inhabitants of & State 
or political subdivision of a State of a fair 
апа impartially conducted election process 
in any primary, runoff, special, or general 
election— 

“(1) through the procurement, casting, or 
tabulation of ballots that are materially 
false, fictitious, or fraudulent or that are in- 
valid, under the laws of the State in which 
the election is held; 

“(2) through paying or offering to pay any 
person for voting; 

“(8) through the procurement or submis- 
sion of voter registrations that contain false 
material information, or omit material in- 
formation; or 

*(4) through the filing of any report re- 
quired to be filed under State law regarding 
&n election campaign that contains false ma- 
terial information or omits material infor- 
mation, shall be fined under this title or im- 
prisoned for not more than 10 years, or both. 

(e) Whoever, being a public official or an 
official or employee of a State, political sub- 
division of a State, or Indian tribal govern- 
ment, in a circumstance described in sub- 
section (d), deprives or defrauds, or endeav- 
ors to deprive or to defraud, by any scheme 
or artifice, the inhabitants of a State or po- 
litical subdivision of a State of the right to 
have the affairs of the State, political sub- 
division, or Indian tribal government con- 
ducted on the basis of complete, true, and ac- 
curate material information, shall be fined 
under this title or imprisoned for not more 
than 10 years, or both. 

“(4) Тһе circumstances referred to іп sub- 
sections (a), (b), and (c) are that— 

“(1) for the purpose of executing or con- 
cealing such scheme or artifice or attempt- 
ing to do во, the person so doing— 

“(А) places іп any post office or authorized 
depository for mail matter, any matter or 
thing whatever to be sent or delivered by the 
Postal Service, or takes or receives there- 
from, any such matter or thing, or know- 
ingly causes to be delivered by mail accord- 
ing to the direction thereon, or at the place 
at which it is directed to be delivered by the 
person to whom it is addressed, any such 
matter or thing; 

“(В) transmits or causes to be transmitted 
by means of wire, radio, or television com- 
munication in interstate or foreign com- 
merce any writings, signs, signals, pictures, 
or sounds; 

“(С) transports or causes to be transported 
any person or thing, or induces any person to 
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travel in ог to be transported in, interstate 
or foreign commerce; or 

D) uses or causes to use of any facility of 
interstate or foreign commerce; 

“(2) the scheme or artifice affects or con- 
stitutes an attempt to affect in any manner 
or degree, or would if executed or concealed 
80 affect, interstate or foreign commerce; or 

"(3) as applied to an offense under sub- 
section (b), an objective of the scheme or ar- 
tifice is to secure the election of an official 
who, if elected, would have some authority 
over the administration of funds derived 
from an Act of Congress totaling $10,000 or 
more during the twelve-month period imme- 
diately preceding or following the election or 
date of the offense. 

(e) Whoever deprives or defrauds, or en- 
deavors to deprive or to defraud, by any 
Scheme or artifice, the inhabitants of the 
United States of the honest services of a pub- 
lic official or person who has been selected 
to be a public official shall be fined under 
this title or imprisoned for not more than 10 
years, or both. 

“(f) Whoever, being an official, public offi- 
cial, or person who has been selected to be а 
public official, directly or indirectly dis- 
charges,  demotes,  suspends, threatens, 
harasses, or in any manner discriminates 
against an employee or official of the United 
States or any State or political subdivision 
of a State, or endeavors to do so, in order to 
carry out or to conceal any scheme or arti- 
fice described in this section, shall be fined 
under this title or subject to imprisonment 
of up to 5 years or both. 

"(g)(1) An employee or official of the Unit- 
ed States or any State or political subdivi- 
sion of such State who is discharged, de- 
moted, suspended, threatened, harassed, or 
in any other manner discriminated against 
because of lawful acts done by the employee 
as a result of а violation of subsection (e) or 
because of actions by the employee or offi- 
cial on behalf of himself or others in further- 
ance of a prosecution under this section (in- 
cluding investigation for, initiation of, testi- 
mony for, or assistance in such a prosecu- 
tion) may bring a civil action and shall be 
entitled to all relief necessary to make such 
employee or official whole. Such relief shall 
include reinstatement with the same senior- 
ity status that the employee or official 
would have had but for the discrimination, 3 
times the amount of back pay, interest on 
the back pay, and compensation for any spe- 
cial damages sustained as a result of the dis- 
crimination, including reasonable litigation 
costs and reasonable attorney’s fees. 

"(2) An individual shall not be entitled to 
relief under paragraph (1) if the individual 
participated in the violation of this section 
with respect to which relief is sought. 

(3) A civil action brought under para- 
graph (1) shall be stayed by a court upon the 
certification of an attorney for the Govern- 
ment, stating that the action may adversely 
affect the interests of the Government in а 
current criminal investigation or proceed- 
ing. The attorney for the Government shall 
promptly notify the court when the stay 
may be lifted without such adverse effects. 

n) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘State’ means a State of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and any other commonwealth, 
territory, or possession of the United States; 

“(2) the terms 'public official' and *person 
who has been selected to be a public official’ 
have the meaning set forth in section 201 and 
shall also include any person acting or pre- 
tending to act under color of official author- 
ity; 
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) the term ‘official’ includes 

“(А) any person employed by, exercising 
any authority derived from, or holding any 
position in an Indian tribal government or 
the government of a State or any subdivision 
of the executive, legislative, judicial, or 
other branch of government thereof, includ- 
ing a department, independent establish- 
ment, commission, administration, author- 
ity, board, and bureau, and a corporation or 
other legal entity established and subject to 
control by a government or governments for 
the execution of a governmental or intergov- 
ernmental program; 

B) any person acting or pretending to act 
under color of official authority; and 

"(C) includes any person who has been 
nominated, appointed or selected to be an of- 
ficial or who has been officially informed 
that he or she will be so nominated, ap- 
pointed or selected; 

“(4) the term 'under color of official au- 
thority' includes any person who represents 
that the person controls, is an agent of, or 
otherwise acts on behalf of an official, public 
official, and person who has been selected to 
be а public official; and 

"(5) the term ‘uses any facility of inter- 
state or foreign commerce' includes the 
intrastate use of any facility that may also 
be used in interstate or foreign commerce.” 

(2)(A) The table of sections for chapter 11 
of title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following item: 
225. Public Corruption.“ 


(B) Section 19610) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting ''section 225 
(relating to public corruption)," after “вес- 
tion 224 (relating to sports Әгірегу),”. 

(C) Section 2516(1)(с) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “вес- 
tion 225 (relating to public corruption)," 
after section 224 (bribery in sporting con- 
tests),’’. 

(b) FRAUD IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE.—(1) 
Section 1343 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(A) by striking ‘‘transmits or causes to be 
transmitted by means of wire, radio, or tele- 
vision communication in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, any writings, signs, signals, 
pictures, or sounds“ and inserting uses or 
causes to be used any facility of interstate or 
foreign commerce“; and 

(B) by inserting “ог attempting to do во” 
after for the purpose of executing such 
scheme or artifice". 

(2ХА) The heading of section 1343 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$1343. Fraud by use of facility of interstate 
commerce", 

(B) The chapter analysis for chapter 63 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
striking the analysis for section 1343 and in- 
serting the following: 

“1343. Fraud by use of facility of interstate 
commerce.“ 

Subtitle B—Congressional Mass Mailings 
SEC. 411. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this title— 

(1) the term “Commission” means the 
Commission оп Congressional Mailing 
Standards of the House of Representatives; 
and 

(2) the term Sergeant at Arms" means 
the Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the 
Senate. 

SEC. 412. STATEMENT OF COSTS AND RELATED 
EXPENSES OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
MASS MAILINGS. 

(à) SENATE.—(1) Two weeks after the close 

of each calendar quarter, ог as вооп as ргас- 
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ticable thereafter, the Sergeant at Arms 

Shall send to each Senator a statement of 

the cost of postage and paper and of the 

other operating expenses incurred as a result 
of mass mailings processed for such Senator 
during such quarter. 

(2) A statement described in paragraph (1) 
shall— 

(A) separately identify the cost of postage 
and paper and other costs; 

(B) distinguish the costs attributable to 
newsletters and all other mass mailings; and 

(C) include the total cost per capita in the 
Senator’s State. 

(3) The Sergeant at Arms shall submit to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration 
of the Senate a compilation of the state- 
ments sent to Senators under paragraph (1). 

(АХА) A summary tabulation of the infor- 
mation contained in the statements sent to 
Senators under paragraph (1) shall be pub- 
lished quarterly in the Congressional Record 
and included in the semiannual Report of the 
Secretary of the Senate. 

(B) The summary tabulation shall set forth 
for each Senator— 

(i) the Senator's name; 

(ii) the number of pieces of mass mail 
mailed during the quarter; 

(iii) the total cost of such mail; and 

(iv) the number of pieces and the cost of 
such mail divided by the population of the 
Senator’s State. 

(b) HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES.—(1) Two 
weeks after the close of each calendar quar- 
ter, or as soon as practicable thereafter, the 
Commission shall send to each Member of 
the House of Representatives a statement of 
the cost of postage and paper and of the 
other operating expenses incurred as a result 
of mass mailings processed for such Member 
during such quarter. 

(2) A statement described in paragraph (1) 
shall— 

(A) separately identify the cost of postage 
and paper and other costs; 

(B) distinguish the costs attributable to 
newsletters and all other mass mailings; and 

(C) include the total cost per capita in the 
Member's congressional district. 

(3) The Commission shall submit to the 
Committee on House Administration of the 
House of Representatives а compilation of 
the statements sent to Members under para- 
graph (1). 

(АХА) A summary tabulation of the infor- 
mation contained in the statements sent to 
Members under paragraph (1) shall be pub- 
lished quarterly in the Congressional Record 
and included in the quarterly Report of the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

(B) The summary tabulations shall set 
forth for each Member— 

(1) the Member's name; 

(ii) the number of pieces of mass mail 
mailed during the quarter; 

(iii) the total cost of such mail; and 

(iv) the number of pieces and cost of such 
mail divided by the population of the Mem- 
ber's congressional district. 

SEC. 413. RESTRICTIONS ON FRANKED CONGRES- 
SIONAL MASS MAILINGS EXCEEDING 
APPROPRIATED FUNDS. 

Section 3216(c) of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(с)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(2ХА) If at any time during a fiscal year 
the Postal Service determines that the post- 
age on and fees and charges in connection 
with matter mailed under the frank by the 
Senate during that year have exhausted the 
amount appropriated for use by the Senate, 
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no more mass mailings (as defined in section 
3210(a)(6)(E)) may be mailed by any Member 
of the Senate during the remainder of that 
fiscal year unless additional funds are appro- 
priated for use by the Senate and paid to the 
Postal Service. 

B) If at any time during a fiscal year the 
Postal Service determines that the postage 
on and fees and charges in connection with 
matter mailed under the frank by the House 
of Representatives during that year have ex- 
hausted the amount appropriated for use by 
the House of Representatives, no more mass 
mailings (as defined in section 3210(a)(6)(E)) 
may be mailed by any Member of the House 
of Representatives during the remainder of 
that fiscal year unless additional funds are 
appropriated for use by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and paid to the Postal Serv- 
ісе.”. 


SEC. 414. EXTENSION ОҒ TIME PERIOD WHEN 
FRANKED MASS MAILINGS ARE PRO- 
HIBITED. 


Section 3210(a)(6) of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A)— 

(A) by striking clause (i) and inserting the 
following: 

“(i) if the mass mailing is mailed during 
the calendar year of any primary or general 
election (whether regular or runoff) in which 
the Member is a candidate for reelection; 
ог”; and 

(B) in clause (id) by striking fewer 
than 60 days immediately before the date“ 
and inserting ''during the уеаг”; and 

(2) in subparagraph (С) by striking fewer 
than 60 days immediately before the date“ 
and inserting ‘‘during the year“. 


SEC. 415. REPORTING AND PUBLICATION 
FRANKED MASS MAILINGS. 

Section 3210(a)(6) of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(A) by redesignating subparagraphs (D), 
(E) and (F) as subparagraphs (E), (F), and 
(G), respectively; and 

(B) by inserting after subparagraph (C) the 
following new subparagraph: 

"(D)iXI) When a Member of the Senate 
disseminates information under the frank by 
а mass mailing, the Member shall register 
such mass mailings annually with the Sec- 
retary of the Senate. Such registration shall 
be made by filing with the Secretary of the 
Senate а copy of the matter mailed and рго- 
viding, on & form supplied by the Secretary 
of the Senate, а description of the group ог 
groups of persons to whom the mass mailing 
was mailed. 

"(II The Secretary of the Senate shall 
promptly make available for public inspec- 
tion and copying а copy of the mail matter 
registered and а description of the group or 
groups of persons to whom the mass mailing 
was mailed." 

"(411(I When a Member of the House of 
Representatives disseminates information 
under the frank by a mass mailing, the Mem- 
ber shall register such mass mailings annu- 
ally with the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Such registration shall be made 
by filing with the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a copy of the matter mailed and 
providing, оп а form supplied by the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, & description 
of the group or groups of persons to whom 
the mass mailing was mailed. 

I) The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives shall promptly make available for pub- 
lic inspection and copying & copy of the mail 
matter registered and a description of the 
group or groups of persons to whom the mass 
mailing was mailed." 
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SEC. 416. TRANSFERS OF OFFICIAL MAIL COSTS. 

(a) PROHIBITION OF TRANSFERS TO CAN- 
DIDATES.—(1) During any fiscal year in which 
appropriations for official mail costs of the 
Senate are allocated among offices of the 
Senate, no such office may transfer any of 
its allocation to the office of a Member of 
the Senate who is a candidate for Federal of- 
fice. 

(2) During any fiscal year in which appro- 
priations for official mail costs of the House 
of Representatives are allocated among of- 
fices of the House of Representatives, no 
such office may transfer any of its allocation 
to the office of а Member of the House of 
Representatives who is a candidate for Fed- 
eral office. 

(b) REPORTING AND PUBLICATION.—(1)(A) 
Each office of the Senate that transfers or 
receives a transfer of an official mail cost al- 
location to or from another Senate office 
shall report to the Sergeant at Arms— 

(i) the name of the office to which the 
transfer is made or from which the transfer 
was received; 

(ii) the amount of the transfer; 

(iii) the amount of the allocation made to 
the office for the fiscal year; 

(iv) the total amount of allocations that 
have been transferred by and to the office to 
date during the fiscal year; and 

(v) the amount of the allocation remaining 
available to the office for the fiscal year. 

(B) The information reported to the Ser- 
geant at Arms pursuant to subparagraph (A) 
shall be published quarterly in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and included in the semi- 
annual report of the Secretary of the Senate. 

(C) Not later than 30 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, all offices of the Sen- 
ate that have transferred or received a trans- 
fer of official mail cost allocations to or 
from another office of the Senate during the 
portion of fiscal year 1991 preceding such 
date of enactment shall report to the Ser- 
geant at Arms the information described in 
paragraph (A) with respect to such transfers, 
and such information shall be published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

(2(A) Each office of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that transfers or receives а 
transfer of an official mail cost allocation to 
or from another office of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall report to the 
Commission— 

(i) the name of the office to which the 
transfer is made or from which the transfer 
was received; 

(ii) the amount of the transfer; 

(iii) the amount of the allocation made to 
the office for the fiscal year; 

(іу) the total amount of allocations that 
have been transferred by and to the office to 
date during the fiscal year; and 

(v) the amount of the allocation remaining 
available to the office for the fiscal year. 

(B) The information reported to the Com- 
mission pursuant to subparagraph (A) shall 
be published quarterly in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD and included in the quarterly report 
of the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

(c) AMENDMENT OF STANDING RULES OF THE 
SENATE.—(1) Rule XL of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“1. (а) Each office of the Senate that trans- 
fers or receives a transfer of an official mail 
cost allocation to or from another Senate of- 
fice shall report on the date of the transfer 
or receipt of the transfer to the Sergeant at 
Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate— 

"(1) the name of the office to which the 
transfer is made or from which the transfer 
was received; 
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“(2) the amount of the transfer; 

"(3) the amount of the allocation made to 
the office for the fiscal year; 

“(4) the total amount of allocations that 
have been transferred by and to the office to 
date during the fiscal year; and 

(5) the amount of the allocation remain- 
ing available to the office for the fiscal year. 

“(b) The information reported to the Ser- 
geant at Arms pursuant to subparagraph (a) 
Shall be published quarterly in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and included in the semi- 
annual Report of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate." 

(2) Not later than 30 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, all offices of the Sen- 
ate that have transferred or received a trans- 
fer of official mail cost allocations to or 
from another office of the Senate during fis- 
cal year 1990 shall report to the Sergeant at 
Arms the information described in paragraph 
Т(а) of Rule XL of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate with respect to such transfers, and 
such information shall be published in the 
Congressional Record. 

(3) This subsection is enacted— 

(A) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate; and 

(B) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of the Senate to change the 
rules at any time, in the same manner and to 
the same extent as in the case of any other 
rule of the Senate. 

SEC. 417. USE OF OFFICIAL EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 
AND OTHER SOURCES OF FUNDS 
FOR MASS MAILINGS. 

Section 506(a)(3) of the Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act, 1973 (2 U.S.C. 58(a)3) is 
amended by striking subparagraph (A). 


TITLE V—BROADCAST DISCOUNT RATES 


SEC. 501. BROADCAST DISCOUNT. 

(а) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) in the 45 days preceding a primary elec- 
tion, and in the 60 days preceding a general 
election, candidates for political office need 
to be able to buy, at the lowest unit charge, 
nonpreemptible advertising spots from 
broadcast stations and cable television sta- 
tions to ensure that their messages reach the 
intended audience and that the voting public 
has an opportunity to make informed deci- 
sions; ы 

(2) since the Communications Act of 1934 
was amended in 1972 to guarantee the lowest 
unit charge for candidates during these im- 
portant preelection periods, the method by 
which advertising spots are sold in the 
broadcast and cable industries has changed 
significantly; 

(3) changes in the method for selling adver- 
tising spots have made the interpretation 
апа enforcement of the lowest unit charge 
provision difficult and complex; 

(4) clarification and simplification of the 
lowest unit charge provision in the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 is necessary to ensure 
compliance with the original intent of the 
provision; and 

(5 in granting discounts and setting 
charges for advertising time, broadcasters 
and cable operators should treat candidates 
for political office at least as well as the 
most favored commercial advertisers. 

(b) AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT.— 
Section 315 of the Communications Act of 
1934 (47 U.S.C. 315), as amended by section 
501, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)(1)(A), 
“class апа”; 

(2) by redesignating subsections (c) and (d) 
ав subsections (d) and (e), respectively; and 

(3) by inserting immediately after sub- 
section (b) the following new subsections: 


by striking 
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„e) During any period specified іп sub- 
section (0)(1)— 

“(1) a licensee shall not preempt the use of 
& broadcasting station by a legally qualified 
candidate for public office who has pur- 
chased such use pursuant to subsection 
(b)(1); 

“(2) a licensee shall not deny the use of a 
broadcasting station by a legally qualified 
candidate for public office who seeks to pur- 
chase reasonable amounts of time in, around, 
or adjacent to any programs aired by the 
station; and 

(3) a licensee shall certify, under penalty 
of perjury, that the charges made for the use 
of a broadcasting station by a legally quali- 
fied candidate for public office are at the 
lowest unit charge of the station for the 
same amount of time for the same period. 

“(d) The Commission shall monitor com- 
pliance with this section with timely audit- 
ing of licensees’ records relating to use, and 
requests for use, of broadcast stations by 
candidates.“ 

TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Subtitle A—Federal Election Commission 
Enforcement Authority 
SEC. 601. ELIMINATION OF REASON TO BELIEVE 

STANDARD. 


Section 309(a)(2) of FECA 
437g(a)(2)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(А)” after “(2)”; and 

(2) by striking the first sentence and in- 
serting the following: Except as otherwise 
provided in subparagraph (B), if the Commis- 
sion, upon receiving а complaint under para- 
graph (1) or on the basis of information 
ascertained in the normal course of carrying 
out its supervisory responsibilities deter- 
mines, by an affirmative vote of 4 of its 
members, that an allegation of a violation or 
from pending violation of this Act or chapter 
95 or 96 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
states a claim of violation that would be suf- 
ficient under the standard applicable to а 
motion under rule 12(b)(6) of the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure, the Commission 
shall, through its chairman or vice chair- 
man, notify the person of the alleged viola- 
tíon. Such vote shall occur within 90 days 
after receipt of such complaint." 

SEC. 602. INJUNCTIVE AUTHORITY. 

Section 309(а)(2) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(2)), as amended by section 601, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(В) The Commission may petition the ap- 
propriate court for an injunction if— 

) the Commission believes that there is 
а substantial likelihood that a violation of 
this Act or of chapter 95 or 96 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 is occurring or is about 
to occur; 

“(ii) the failure to act expeditiously will 
result in irreparable harm to а party affected 
by the potential violation; 

(111) such expeditious action will not 
cause undue harm or prejudice to the inter- 
ests of others; and 

"(iv) the public interest would be best 
served by the issuance of an injunction." 
SEC. 603. TIME PERIODS. 

Section 30%a)(4)(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(4)(A)) is amended— 

(1) in clause (i) by— 

(A) striking “, for a period of at least 30 
days.“; and 

(В) striking “90 даув” and inserting “60 
days"; and 

(2) in clause (ii) by striking at least" and 
inserting “по more than’’. 

SEC. 604. KNOWING VIOLATION PENALTIES. 

Section 309(a)(5)(B) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(5)(B)) is amended by striking may 
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require that the person involved in such con- 
ciliation agreement shall pay a civil penalty 
which does not exceed the greater of $10,000 
ог an amount equal to 200 percent of any 
contribution or expenditure involved in such 
violation" and inserting ‘shall require that 
the person involved in such conciliation 
agreement shall pay a civil penalty which is 
not less than the greater of $5,000 or an 
amount equal to any contribution or expend- 
iture involved in such violation, except that 
if the Commission believes that a knowing 
and willful violation of this Act or of chapter 
95 or chapter 96 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1986 has been committed during the 15-day 
period immediately preceding any election, a 
conciliation agreement entered into by the 
Commission under paragraph (4)(A) shall re- 
quire that the person involved in such con- 
ciliation agreement shall pay a civil penalty 
which is not less than the greater of $10,000 
or an amount equal to 200 percent of any 
contribution or expenditure involved in such 
violation.“ 

БЕС. 605. COURT RESOLVED VIOLATIONS AND 

PENALTIES. 


Section 309(а)(6) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 437g(a)(6)) is 
amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A) by— 

(A) striking Commission may" па іп- 
serting ‘‘Commission shall”; 

(В) striking "'including" 
“which shall include"; and 

(C) striking which does not exceed the 
greater of $5,000 or an amount equal to any" 
and inserting which equals the greater of 
$10,000 or an amount equal to 200 percent of 
апу”; and 

(2) in subparagraph (B) by— 

(A) striking court тау” and inserting 
“court shall”; and 

(B) striking “, including” and inserting 
“which shall include"; and 

(C) striking ''which does not exceed the 
greater of $5,000 or an amount equal to any" 
and inserting which equals the greater of 
$10,000 or an amount equal to 200 percent of 
any". 

SEC. 606. PRIVATE CIVIL ACTIONS. 

Section 309(a)(6)(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(6)(A)), as amended by section 605, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting ''(1)" after “(6ХА)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new clause: 

(11) If, by a tie vote, the Commission does 
not vote to institute a civil action pursuant 
to clause (1), the candidate involved in such 
election, or an individual authorized to act 
on behalf of such candidate, may file an ac- 
tion for appropriate relief in the district 
court for the district in which the respond- 
ent is found, resides, or transacts business. If 
the court determines that a violation has oc- 
curred, the court shall impose the appro- 
priate civil penalty. Any such award of a 
civil penalty made under this paragraph 
shall be made in favor of the United States. 
In addition to any such civil penalty, the 
court shall award to the prevailing party in 
any action under this paragraph, all attor- 
neys’ fees and actual costs reasonably in- 
curred in the investigation and pursuit of 
any such action, including those attorneys’ 
fees and costs reasonably incurred in bring- 
ing or defending the proceeding before the 
Commission.” 

SEC. 607. KNOWING VIOLATIONS RESOLVED IN 
COURT. 


and inserting 


Section 309(а)(6)(С) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(6)(C)) is amended by striking may 
impose a civil penalty which does not exceed 
the greater of $10,000 or an amount equal to 
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200 percent of any contribution or expendi- 
ture involved in such violation" and insert- 
ing “вһаП impose a civil penalty which is 
not less than the greater of $10,000 or an 
amount equal to 200 percent of any contribu- 
tion or expenditure involved in such viola- 
tion, except that if such violation was com- 
mitted during the 15-day period immediately 
preceding the election, the court shall im- 
pose a civil penalty which is not less than 
the greater of $15,000 or an amount equal to 
300 percent of any contribution or expendi- 
ture involved in such violation". 
SEC. 608. UM ON COMPLAINT BY COMMIS- 

Section 309(a)(8)(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(8)(A)) is amended— 

(1) by striking act оп” and inserting rea- 
sonably pursue”; 

(2) by striking “120-дау” and inserting "60- 
дау”; and 

(3) by striking “United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia” and in- 
serting appropriate court“. 
SEC. 609. VIOLATION OF CONFIDENTIALITY RE- 

QUIREMENT. 


Section 309(a)(12)(B) of FECA 
437g(a)(12)(A)) is amended— 
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(1) by striking “32,000” and inserting 
“55,000”; and 

(2) by striking “35,000” and inserting 
“510,000”. 


SEC. 610. PENALTY IN ATTORNEY GENERAL АС- 
TIONS. 


Section 309(d)(1(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(dY(1)A)) is amended by striking ex- 
ceed" and inserting be less than“. 

SEC. 611. AMENDMENTS RELATING TO ENFORCE- 
MENT AND JUDICIAL REVIEW. 

(а) TIME LIMITATIONS FOR AND INDEX OF IN- 
VESTIGATIONS.—Section 309(a) of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 437g(a)), as amended by section 324, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(14) The Commission shall establish time 
limitations for investigations under this sub- 
section. 

*(15) The Commission shall publish an 
index of all investigations under this section 
and shall update the index quarterly." 

(b) PROCEDURE ON INITIAL DETERMINA- 
TION.—Section 309(a)(2) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
4376(8)(2)), as amended by section 602, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: Before a vote based on informa- 
tion ascertained in the normal course of car- 
rying out supervisory responsibilities, the 
person alleged to have committed the viola- 
tion shall be notified of the allegation and 
shall have the opportunity to demonstrate, 
in writing, to the Commission within 15 days 
&fter notification that no action should be 
taken against such person on the basís of the 
information. Prior to any determination, the 
Commission may request voluntary re- 
sponses to questions from any person who 
may become the subject of an investigation. 
А determination under this paragraph shall 
be accompanied by a written statement of 
the reasons for the determination.“ 

(c) PROCEDURE ON PROBABLE CAUSE DETER- 
MINATION.—(1) Section 309(а)(3) of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 4376(а)(3)) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “Тһе Commission 
shall make available to a respondent any 
documentary or other evidence relied on by 
the general counsel in making а rec- 
ommendation under this subsection. Any 
brief or report by the general counsel that 
replies to the respondent's brief shall be pro- 
vided to the respondent.” 

(2) Section 309(a)(4)(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
4376(8)(4)(А)) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new clauses: 
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(111) A determination under clause (i) 
Shall be made only after opportunity for а 
hearing upon request of the respondent and 
Shall be accompanied by a statement of the 
reasons for the determination. 

“(іу) The Commission shall not require 
that any conciliation agreement under this 
paragraph contain an admission by the re- 
spondent of a violation of this Act or any 
other law.” 

(d) ELIMINATION OF EN BANC HEARING RE- 
QUIREMENT.—Section 310 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
497h) as amended by section 124(d) is 
amended by striking, which shall hear the 
matter sitting en banc”. 

SEC. 612. TIGHTENING ENFORCEMENT. 

(а) REPEAL OF PERIOD OF LIMITATION.—Sec- 
tion 406 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 455) is repealed. 

(b) SUPPLYING OF INFORMATION TO THE AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL.—Section 309(a)12) of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 
U.S.C. 437g(a)(12)(A)) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 


paragraph: 

) Nothing in this section shall be 
deemed to prohibit or prevent the Commis- 
sion from making information contained in 
compliance files available to the Attorney 
General, at the Attorney General’s request, 
in connection with an investigation or 
trial." 

Subtitle B—Telephone Voting by Persons 

with Disabilities 
SEC. 616. Ga SYSTEMS TO PERMIT PER- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Federal Election 
Commission shall conduct a study to deter- 
mine the feasibility of developing a system 
or systems by which persons with disabilities 
may be permitted to vote by telephone. 

(b) CONSULTATION.—The Federal Election 
Commission shall conduct the study de- 
scribed in subsection (a) in consultation with 
State and local election officials, representa- 
tives of the telecommunications industry, 
representatives of persons with disabilities, 
and other concerned members of the public. 

(c) CRITERIA.—The system or systems de- 
veloped pursuant to subsection (a) shall— 

(1) propose a description of the kinds of 
disabilities that impose such difficulty in 
travel to polling places that a person with a 
disability who may desire to vote is discour- 
aged from undertaking such travel; 

(2) propose procedures to identify persons 
who are so disabled; and 

(3) describe procedures and equipment that 
may be used to ensure that— 

(A) only those persons who are entitled to 
use the system are permitted to use it; 

(B) the votes of persons who use the system 
are recorded accurately and remain secret; 

(C) the system minimizes the possibility of 
vote fraud; and 

(D) the system minimizes the financial 
costs that State and local governments 
would incur in establishing and operating 
the system. 

(d) REQUESTS FOR PROPOSALS.—In develop- 
ing а system described in subsection (a), the 
Federal Election Commission may request 
proposals from private contractors for the 
design of procedures and equipment to be 
used in the system. 

(e) PHYSICAL ACCESS.—Nothing in this sec- 
tion is intended to supersede or supplant ef- 
forts by State and local governments to 
make polling places physically accessible to 
persons with disabilities. 

(f) DEADLINE.—The Federal Election Com- 
mission shall submit to Congress the study 
required by this section not later than 1 year 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 
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Subtitle C—Other Provisions 
SEC. 621. DISCLOSURE OF DEBT SETTLEMENT 
AND LOAN SECURITY AGREEMENTS. 

Section 304(b) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 434(b)), as 
amended by section 312, is amended by strik- 
ing “апа” at the end of paragraph (8) by 
striking the period at the end of paragraph 
(9) and inserting a semicolon, and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graphs: 

**(10) for the reporting period, the terms of 
any settlement agreement entered into with 
respect to а loan or other debt, as evidenced 
by & copy of such agreement filed as part of 
the report; and 

*(11) for the reporting period, the terms of 
any security or collateral agreement entered 
into with respect to a loan, as evidenced by 
& copy of such agreement filed as part of the 
report.“ 

SEC. 622. CONTRIBUTIONS FOR DRAFT AND EN- 
COURAGEMENT PURPOSES WITH RE- 
SPECT TO ELECTIONS FOR FEDERAL 
OFFICE. 

(а) DEFINITION.—Section 301(8)(A) of FECA 
(2 U.S.C. 431(8(A)) is amended by striking 
“ог” after the semicolon at the end of clause 
(i), by striking the period at the end of 
clause (ii) and inserting ; and", and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
clause: 

"(111) any gift, subscription, loan, advance, 
or deposit of money or anything of value 
made by any person for the purpose of draft- 
ing а clearly identified individual as а can- 
didate for Federal office or encouraging a 
clearly identified individual to become a 
candidate for Federal office.“ 

(b) DRAFT AND ENCOURAGEMENT CONTRIBU- 
TIONS То BE ТВЕАТЕр AS CANDIDATE CON- 
TRIBUTIONS.—Section 315(a) of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 441а(а)), as amended by this Act, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

(12) For purposes of paragraph (1)(A) and 
paragraph (2)(A), any contribution described 
in section 301(8)(A)(iii) shall be treated, with 
respect to the individual involved, as a con- 
tribution to a candidate, whether or not the 
individual becomes a candidate.” 

SEC. 623, SEVERABILITY. 

If any provision of this Act or any amend- 
ment made by this Act, or the application of 
any such provision to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the validity of any 
other such provision, and the application of 
such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 
SEC. 624, EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Except as otherwise provided in this Act, 
this Act and the amendments made by this 
Act shall become effective on the date of the 
enactment of this Act, and shall apply to all 
contributions and expenditures made after 
that date. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS—THE COM- 
PREHENSIVE CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 
AND ETHICS ACT OF 1991 
Section 1. Short Title. 

This Act may be cited as “Тһе Comprehen- 
sive Campaign Finance Reform and Ethics 
Act of 1991.“ 

TITLE I—FLEXIBLE FUNDRAISING TARGETS 


This Title adopts the flexible“ approach 
advocated by the Bipartisan Panel of Ex- 
perts, which was commissioned in February 
1990 by Senators Dole and Mitchell. The 
Title establishes aggregate state-by-state 
fundraising targets based on voting age pop- 
ulation for the primary and general elec- 
tions. The fundraising targets would cap con- 
tributions from political action committees 
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(if the PAC-ban is declared unconstitu- 
tional), personal funds, and contributions 
from out-of-state individuals in excess of 


$250. 

Flexible Component.—Exempts from the 
aggregate cap donations from in-state indi- 
viduals. Exempts donations of $250 or less 
from out-of-state individuals. 

Voluntary.—Acceptance of flexible“ fund- 
raising targets would be voluntary. Partici- 
pating candidates would be entitled to re- 
duced broadcast rates (see section 501). 

Application.—Applies to participating can- 
didates for the Senate in 1994, 1996, and 1998. 

Bipartisan Commission.—Establishes a Bi- 
partisan Commission to review effects of 
"flexible" fundraising targets on campaign 
spending and the cost of campaigns during 
the 1994 and 1996 elections to the Senate. Re- 
quires the Bipartisan Commission to submit 
a report to Congress outlining its findings on 
or before November 7, 1997. 

Sunset Provision.—This Title “sunsets” 
after the 1998 elections to the Senate. At 
that time, flexible fundraising targets would 
expire, unless re-enacted by Congress. 

TITLE II—ETHICS-IN-GOVERNMENT 


Section 201. Public Disclosure of Congres- 
sional Intervention in Enforcement Actions. 

This section has two parts: 

&. Part A requires all federal agencies 
(independent agencies and executive branch 
departments) to disclose unwritten (i.e. tele- 
phonic, personal, etc.) Congressional con- 
tacts with the agency concerning (a) poten- 
tial or ongoing enforcement matters and (b) 
proceedings related to the award of agency 
contracts. The section requires each agency 
to compile a monthly list specifying (а) the 
source of the contact, (b) the stated purpose 
of the contact, (c) any information requested 
or actions suggested to the agency, and (d) 
any other pertinent information. The agen- 
cies are required to submit these lists to the 
Congressional committees of jurisdiction. 
The Congressional committees are then re- 
quired to submit these lists for publication 
in the Congressional Record on a semi-an- 
nual basis. 

Comment: Part A basically extends to all 
federal agencies the Banking Committee pol- 
icy requiring the public disclosure of Con- 
gressional contacts with the FDIC. 

b. Part B requires all federal agencies 
(independent agencies and executive branch 
departments) to incorporate all written Con- 
gressional communications into the appro- 
priate Public File of (а) any potential or on- 
going enforcement action, (b) any proceeding 
relating to the award of an agency contract. 
Agency responses to the Congressional com- 
munications must also be incorporated into 
the Public File. 

Comment: Part B reflects the policy of the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission. 

TITLE III—REDUCTION OF SPECIAL INTEREST 

INFLUENCE 
Subtitle A—Elimination of Political Action 

Committees From Federal Election Activities 

Section 301. Ban on Activities of Political 
Action Committees in Federal Elections. 

This section eliminates all special inter- 
est'" political action committees (corporate, 
union, and trade association PACs). This sec- 
tion also bans all non-connected or ideologi- 
cal PACs and all leadership“ PACs. [Note: if 
a ban on non-connected PACs is determined 
to be unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, the legislation will subject non-con- 
nected PACs to a $1000 contribution limit.) 

Subtitle B—Ban on Soft Money in Federal 
Elections 


Section 311. Ban on Soft Money. 
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This section bans all soft“ money from 
being used to influence a federal election. 
Soft“ money is the raising and spending of 
political money outside of the source restric- 
tions, contributions limits, and disclosure 
requirements of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act and its regulations. 

Section 312. Restrictions on Party Com- 
mittees. 

This section establishes new rules for po- 
litical party committees to ensure that 
"soft" money is not used to influence federal 
elections, including: 

(1) the requirement that national, state 
and local political parties establish a sepa- 
rate account for activities benefiting federal 
candidates and a separate account for activi- 
ties benefiting state candidates; 

(2) the requirement of full disclosure of all 
accounts by any political party committee 
that maintains a federal account; and 

(3) the establishment of minimum percent- 
ages of federal funds which must be used for 
any party building program (e.g. voter reg- 
istration, get-out-the-vote, absentee ballot, 
ballot security) which benefits both federal 
and state candidates. 

Section 313. Protection for Employees. 

This section codifies the Supreme Court 
decision in Beck and provides certain rights 
for employees who are union members. [S. 
1645 (McConnell); S. 1727 (Bush); House Re- 
publican Task Force] 

Section 314. Restrictions on Soft Money 
Activities of Tax-Exempt Organizations. 

This section prohibits tax-exempt, 501(c) 
organizations from engaging in any activity 
which attempts to influence а federal elec- 
tion on behalf of a specifíc candidate for pub- 
lic office. This section accomplishes this 
goal by extending to all 501(с) organizations 
the current prohibition on campaign activity 
which applies to 501(c)3) charities. [Note: 
the effective date for this provision will be 
September 1, 1991.] 

Section 315. Denial of Tax-Exempt Status 
for Certain Politically Active Organizations. 

Thís section restricts tax-exempt organiza- 
tions from engaging in voter registration or 
СОТУ activities (which are not candidate- 
specific) if а candidate or Member of Con- 
gress solicits money for the organization. [S. 
2148 (McConnell)]. 

Section 316. Contributions to Certain Po- 
litical Organizations Maintained by a Can- 
didate. 

This section restricts federal activities by 
state PACs created by Members of Congress 
[S. 2148 (McConnell)]. 

Subtitle C—Other Activities 


Section 321. Modification of Contribution 
Limits on Individuals. 

This section reduces from $1,000 to $500 the 
maximum allowable contribution by individ- 
uals residing outside of a candidate's state. 

This section also indexes the individual 
contribution limit ($1,000 per election for in- 
state contributions or $500 per election for 
out-of-state contributions) for Congressional 
candidates using the Consumer Price Index; 
adjustments would be rounded to the nearest 
$100 [Mitchell/Dole Panel Recommendation 
(modified)] 

Section 322. Political Parties. 

This section exempts certain organiza- 
tional activities (research, GOTV, voter reg- 
istration) from coordinated or other limita- 
tions; requires disclosure and allocation for 
these activities; and retains the same coordi- 
nated expenditure limits for media expendi- 
tures. [Mitchel/Dole Panel Recommenda- 
tion] 

This section raises contributions to 
politcal parties from the $25,000 annual limit 
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to $50,000 [Modified Mitchell/Dole Panel Rec- 
ommendation] 

Section 323. Contributions 
Intermediaries and Conduits. 

This section prohibits “bundling” by reg- 
istered lobbyists, unions, trade associations, 
corporations, and other employers. Bundled 
contributions which are permitted must be 
made payable to the candidate and disclosed 
to the candidate and the Federal Election 
Commission. [Mitchell/Dole Panel Rec- 
ommendation; S. 1727 (Bush)] 

Section 324. Independent Expenditures. 

This section requires all independently-fi- 
nanced political communications to disclose 
the person or organization financing it; re- 
quires that disclosure be complete and con- 
spicuous; and requires timely notice to all 
candidates of the communications’ place- 
ment and content. [S. 7 (Dole-McConnell- 
Stevens); House Republican Task Force] 

This section also defines independent ex- 
penditure" to prohibit consultation with а 
candidate or his agent; requires the FEC to 
hold a hearing within 3 days of any formal 
complaint of collusion between an independ- 
ent expenditure committee and a candidate. 
[S. 7 (Dole-McConnell-Stevens) House Re- 
publican Task Force] 

Finally, this section creates an expedited 
cause of action in federal courts for a can- 
didate seeking relief from expenditures 
which are not independent.“ [Mitchell/Dole 
Panel Recommendation] 

TITLE IV—INCREASE OF COMPETITION IN 
POLITICS 
Subtitle A—General Provisions 

Section 401. Seed Money for Challengers. 

This section permits political party com- 
mittees to use a special coordinated expendi- 
ture fund to match“ early, in-state con- 
tributions by challengers to help begin a 
campaign. Party committee matching funds 
would be permitted to a maximum of chal- 
lengers. [Ornstein (modified)] 

Section 402. Opposition Research Fund. 

This section allows the Congressional cam- 
paign committees and the Senatorial cam- 
paign committees to establish an “оррові- 
tion research fund" in connection with a pri- 
mary or general election for Senate and 
House challengers. The “орровібіоп research 
fund" would be financed by the committees 
up to $50,000. The purpose of the fund is to 
allow the recognized challenger of а Senate 
or House incumbent to establish an office 
and hire staff. Funds for the office and staff 
must be earmarked exclusively for research 
into the voting/public record of the incum- 
bent. 

Section 403. Ban on Roll-Over of Campaign 
Funds. 

This section prohibits the roll-over of all 
surplus House and Senate campaign funds 
existing on November 7, 1994. Effective No- 
vember 7, 1994, House Members may roll-over 
an amount not to exceed $50,000, and Senate 
Members may roll-over an amount not to ex- 
ceed $100,000. 

This section also prohibits State officials 
from rolling-over State campaign funds for 
use in a federal election. In the case of a can- 
didate for the House of Representatives, sur- 
plus State campaign funds may be rolled- 
over in an amount not to exceed $50,000. In 
the case of & candidate for Senate, surplus 
State campaign funds may be rolled-over in 
&n amount not to exceed $100,000. 

Surplus campaign funds may be a) trans- 
ferred to а tax-exempt 501(c)(3) organization, 
b) refunded to contributors on a pro rata 
basis, ог c) paid into the Treasury of the 
United States and applied to the account to 
reduce the public debt. 
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Section 404. Use of Campaign Funds. 

This section prohibits Members from 
supplementing their official office accounts 
with campaign funds. [S. 1727 (Bush)] 

Section 405. Truth-in-Incumbency. 

'This section allows the State political par- 
ties to finance television and radio ads out of 
their federal accounts for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the voting/public record of the Sen- 
ate incumbent. These State-party financed 
айз may be aired at any time prior to the 
date of the primary election or the date on 
which the State party nominates its own 
candidate, whichever is earlier. The ads may 
not name or mention the State party's own 
prospective candidate. They may only dis- 
cuss the voting/public record of the Senate 
incumbent. State-party financed ads must be 
at least 1 minute in length. 

Section 406. Candidate Expenditures From 
Personal Funds. 

This section requires congressional can- 
didates to declare upon filing for an election 
whether they intend to spend or loan over 
$250,000 in personal funds in the race; raise 
the individual contribution limit to $5000 per 
election from $1000 for all opponents of a 
candidate who declares such an intention. No 
limits would apply to individual contribu- 
tions and expenditures by party committees 
if a candidate spends more than 51 million іп 
personal funds. [S. -- (Domenici); S. 7 (Dole- 
McConnell-Stevens) (modified)] 

This section also prohibits candidates from 
recovering personal funds or loans used in 
their race from contributions raised after 
the election. [S. 332 (McConnell)] 

Section 407. Limitations on Gerrymander- 
ing. 

This section requires new standards for 
Congressional reapportionment and redis- 
tricting, including the full and fair enforce- 
ment of the Voting Rights Act. This provi- 
sion will: (1) codify current case law and 
maintain previous statutory requirements 
that Congressional districts be of equal pop- 
ulation, and be contiguous and compact in 
form; (2) repeal current statutory provisions 
permitting multi-member Congressional dis- 
tricts; and (3) limit the division of county 
and political subdivision boundary lines, as 
well as redistricting egregious partisan ger- 
rymandering. [S. 1727 (Bush); House Repub- 
lican Task Force] 

Section 408. Election Fraud and Other Pub- 
lic Corruption. 

This section creates a new public corrup- 
tion statute which codifies current case law 
and increases the authority of the U.S. Jus- 
tice Department to combat election fraud at 
all levels of the government. [S. -- (Biden- 
McConnell)] 

Subtitle B—Congressional Mass Mailings 


Section 411. Franked Communications. 

This section prohibits Members of Con- 
gress from conducting  franked mass 
mailings during an election year and pro- 
hibits franking transfers to a Member up for 
re-election. This section also requires the 
quarterly publication in the Congressional 
Record of 1) the total number of pieces of 
mass mail sent by each Member, 2) the total 
cost of the mailing, and 3) all franking trans- 
fers, including information related to a) the 
name of the office to which the transfer was 
received, b) the amount of transfer, c) the 
amount of the allocation made to the office 
for the fiscal year, d) the total amount of al- 
locations that have been transferred by and 
to the office to date during the fiscal year, 
and e) the amount of the transfer remaining 
available to the office for the fiscal year. 
This section is based on an amendment of- 
fered last year by Senator Don Nickles. 
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TITLE V—REDUCTION OF CAMPAIGN COSTS 


Section 501. Broadcast Discount. 

This section allows Presidential and Con- 
gressional candidates to purchase поп- 
preemptible time at the lowest unit rate for 
preemptible time, in the last 45 days before 
а primary and the last 60 days before the 
general election. (8. 1009 (Danforth-Hol- 
lings); S. 744 (McConnell); S. 7 (Dole-McCon- 
nell-Stevens)] 


TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Subtitle A—Federal Election Commission 
Enforcement Authority 


Section 601. Elimination of Reason to Be- 
lieve Standard. 

This section eliminates the “reason to be- 
lieve" standard. The Commission, upon re- 
ceiving а complaint, will have to investigate 
& complaint if the identity of the 
complianant is known, and the complaint is 
sufficient on its face. [S. 16556 (McConnell- 
Reid)] 

Section 602. Injunctive Authority. 

This section provides the FEC the author- 
ity to seek injunctive relief to stop certain 
violations or an impending violation. (8. 1655 
(McConnell-Reid)] 

Section 603. Time Periods. 

This section streamlines the administra- 
tive procedures for a complaint brought by 
the Commission by eliminating the mini- 
mum waiting period of 30 days and lowering 
the maximum period for post-probable cause 
conciliation bargaining to 60 days. [S. 1655 
(McConnell-Reid)] 

Section 604. Knowing Violation Penalties. 

This section increases the penalties for 
knowing and willful violations which are ге- 
solved informally and requires these pen- 
alties to be mandatory. [S. 1655 (McConnell- 
Reid)] 

Section 605. Court Resolved Violations and 
Penalties. 

This section increases the penalty for vio- 
lations that must be resolved in court and 
requires the penalty to be mandatory. [S. 
1655 (McConnell-Reid)] 

Section 606. Private Civil Actions. 

This section permits a candidate, or a per- 
Son authorized by а candidate, to sue on а 
complaint whenever the Commission de- 
clines to pursue an alleged violation by a tie 
vote. In such an action, the complainant 
may bring suit in U.S. District Court and 
any monetary award would be made in favor 
of the United States. The prevailing party 
would collect attorney's fees from the loser 
to discourage frivolous suits. [S. 1655 
(McConnell-Reid)] 

Section 607. Knowing Violations Resolved 
in Court. 

This section increases the penalties for 
knowing and willful violations resolved in 
court. [S. 1655 (McConnell-Reid)] 

Section 608. Action on Complaint by Com- 
mission. 

This section reduces the time period by 
which the Commission must act on a com- 
plaint from 120 to 60 days. [S. 1655 (McCon- 
nell-Reid)] 

Section 609. Violation of Confidentiality 
Requirement. 

This section increases the fines for viola- 
tions of the confidentiality requirement. [S. 
1655 (McConnell-Reid)] 

Section 610. Penalty in Attorney General 
Actions. 

This section increases the penalties for 
violations of the election laws where the At- 
torney General separately prosecutes. [S. 
1655 (McConnell-Reid)] 

Section 611. Amendments Relating to En- 
forcement and Judicial Review. 
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This section implements several proce- 
dural recommendations proposed by the 
Mitchell/Dole Panel on Campaign Finance 
Reform. This section will: 

provide the Commission with more author- 
ity to informally resolve both complaint- 
and internally-generated investigations be- 
fore any determination by the Commission; 

provide respondents with more access to 
documents provided by third parties in an in- 
vestigation; 

provide respondents with access to any re- 
port submitted to the Commission by the 
General Counsel after the respondent has 
filed his or her brief; 

provide respondents with the right to 
present oral arguments before a Commission 
finding of probable cause; 

eliminate the ability of the Commission to 
routinely require admissions by the respond- 
ent that а violation has occurred; and 

establish time limits for investigations 
and require the Commission to publish an 
index of all investigations which have been 
concluded.  [MitchellDole Panel Rec- 
ommendation] 

Section 612. Tightening Enforcement. 

This section repeals the shortened 3 year 
statute of limitations for violations of the 
Act and returns to the general 5 year statute 
of limitations. This section also permits the 
Attorney General to have access to FEC 
compliance files pursuant to a criminal in- 
vestigation or trial. [S/ 1727 (Вавһ)) 

Subtitle B—Telephone Voting by Persons with 

Disabilities 

This Subtitle directs the Federal Election 
Commisison to conduct a feasibility study of 
telephonic voting by persons with disabil- 
ities who are physically unable to go to the 
polls. The FEC shall conduct the study in 
consultation with State and local election 
officials, representatives of the  tele- 
communications industry, representatives of 
persons with disabilities, and other con- 
cerned members of the public. The study 
must describe procedure and equipment that 
may be used to ensure that (1) only those 
persons who are entitled to use the system 
are permitted to use it, (2) the votes of per- 
sons who use the system are recorded accu- 
rately and remain secret, (3) the system 
minimizes the possibility of vote fraud, and 
(4) the system minimizes the financial costs 
that State and local governments would 
incur in establishing and operating the sys- 
tem. 

Subtitle C—Other Provisions 


Section 621. Disclosure of Debt Settlement 
and Loan Security Agreements. 

This section clarifies FEC rules on cam- 
paign credit, loans, and debt settlement. 
[House Republican Task Force] 

Section 622. Contributions for Draft and 
Encouragement Purposes With Respect to 
Elections for Federal Office. 

This section defines contribution“ to in- 
clude donations made to draft or exploratory 
committees advocating that a clearly identi- 
fied individual becomes a candidate for fed- 
eral office. [House Republican Task Force] 

Section 623. Severability. 

This section provides that if any portion of 
this Act is found to be invalid, then the re- 
maining portions of the Act shall continue in 
full force and effect. 

Section 624. Effective Date. 

This section requires the Act to be effec- 
tive upon enactment, unless a specific sec- 
tion provides otherwise. 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself and 
Mr. SIMPSON): 
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S. 7. A bill to amend the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 to in- 
crease competition and fairness in poli- 
tics, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 


FAIRNESS IN POLITICS ACT 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, there is no 
doubt about it, with a reelection rate 
of 97 percent, congressional incumbents 
are living on “easy street." That is 
why we can't have truly competitive 
elections unless we go the extra mile to 
help the challengers who run against 
incumbents. Therefore, today I am in- 
troducing S. 7—a companion measure 
to the campaign finance reform pack- 
age—that can help bring more competi- 
tion to our election process. 

Incumbents enjoy all kinds of advan- 
tages—the frank, large staffs, high 
name recognition, easy access to the 
media, and most importantly, a ready- 
made ability to tap into the special-in- 
terest money that fuels congressional 
campaigns. But when it comes to shar- 
ing these advantages, congressional 
challengers are most often left out in 
the cold, all but eliminating competi- 
tion in politics. 

Let me make one thing clear: Incum- 
bents are not to blame for playing by 
the rules—the rules are the problem. 
What we need to do, is change some of 
the rules to level the playing field, and 
give challengers a fighting chance. 

Free broadcast time, advertising dis- 
count to do that, we have to go where 
the campaign dollars go—for the cost 
of broadcast time. Television advertis- 
ing accounts for nearly half of the cost 
of the average Senate campaign. Under 
S. 7, candidates would be entitled to а 
substantial discount for 
nonpreemptible television time, allow- 
ing challengers to get their message 
out to the voters at a significantly re- 
duced cost. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the Fairness 
in Politics Act of 1991, and a section- 
by-section analysis, be included in the 
RECORD immediately after my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENT OF FECA; 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the Fairness in Politics Act of 1991”, 

(b) AMENDMENT OF FECA.—When used in 
this Act, the term “FECA” means the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
431 et seq.). 

(c) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 


Sec. 1. Short title; amendment of FECA; 
table of contents. 
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TITLE I—BAN ON POLITICAL ACTION 
COMMITTEES 


Sec. 101. Ban on activities of political action 
committees in Federal elec- 
tions. 


TITLE II—SEED MONEY 
Subtitle A—Challengers 
Sec. 201. Seed money for challengers. 
Subtitle B—Research 
Sec. 211. Opposition research fund. 
TITLE IH—TRUTH-IN-INCUMBENCY 
Sec. 301. Incumbent accountability. 


TITLE IV—BAN ON ROLLOVER OF 
CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


Sec. 401. Campaign funds of candidates. 
Sec. 402. State and local campaign funds. 


TITLE V—BROADCAST PROVISIONS 
Subtitle A—Free Time 
Sec. 501. Free time for Senate candidates. 
Subtitle B—Broadcast Discount 
Sec. 511. Broadcast discount. 
TITLE VI—CONGRESSIONAL MASS 
MAILINGS 


Sec. 
Sec. 


601. Definitions. 

602. Statement of costs and related ex- 
penses of congressional mass 
mailings. 

. Restrictions on ітапкей congres- 
sional mass mailings exceeding 
appropriated funds. 

. Extension of time period when 
franked mass mailings are pro- 
hibited. 


Sec. 603. 
604 
605. Reporting апа publication of 
606. 
607. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
franked mass mailings. 

. Transfers of official mail costs. 

. Use of official expense accounts 
and other sources of funds for 
mass mailings. 

TITLE VII—GERRYMANDERING 
701. Limitations on gerrymandering. 
TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
Sec. 801. Severability. 
Sec. 802. Effective date. 
TITLE I—BAN ON POLITICAL ACTION 
COMMITTEES 
SEC. 101. BAN ON ACTIVITIES OF POLITICAL AC- 
TION COMMITTEES IN FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Title III of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 301 et seq.) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“ВАМ ON FEDERAL ELECTION ACTIVITIES BY 
POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEES 

"SEC. 324. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, no person other than an 
individual or а political committee may 
make contributions, solicit or receive con- 
tributions, or make expenditures for the pur- 
pose of influencing an election for Federal 
office.“ 

(b) DEFINITION OF POLITICAL COMMITTEE.— 
(1) Section 301(4) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 431(4)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(4) The term political 
means— 

“(А) the principal campaign committee of 
а candidate; 

“(В) any national, State, or district com- 
mittee of a political party, including any 
subordinate committee thereof; 

O) any local committee of a political 
party which— 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Бес. 


committee’ 
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“(1) receives contributions aggregating іп 
excess of $5,000 during a calendar year; 

(ii) makes payments exempted from the 
definition of contribution or expenditure 
under paragraph (8) or (9) aggregating in ex- 
cess of $5,000 during a calendar year; or 

(Iii) makes contributions or expenditures 
aggregating in excess of $1,000 during a cal- 
endar year; and 

"(D) any committee jointly established by 
& principal campaign committee and any 
committee described in subparagraph (B) or 
(C) for the purpose of conducting joint fund- 
raising activities." 

(2) Section 316(b)2) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441b(b)2) is amended by striking subpara- 
graphs (B) and (C). 

(c) CANDIDATE'S COMMITTEES.—(1) Section 
315(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441а(а)) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(9) For the purposes of the limitations 
provided by paragraphs (1) and (2), any polit- 
ical committee which is established or fi- 
nanced or maintained or controlled by any 
candidate or Federal officeholder shall be 
deemed to be an authorized committee of 
such candidate or officeholder." 

(2) Section 302(e)(3) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 432) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(8) No political committee that supports 
or has supported more than one candidate 
may be designated as an authorized commit- 
tee, except that 

“(А) а candidate for the office of President 
nominated by a political party may des- 
ignate the national committee of such politi- 
cal party as the candidate's principal cam- 
paign committee, but only if that national 
committee maintains separate books of ac- 
count with respect to its functions as а prin- 
cipal campaign committee; and 

“(В) а candidate may designate a political 
committee established solely for the purpose 
of joint fundraising by such candidates as an 
authorized committee.'" 

(d) RULES APPLICABLE WHEN BAN NOT IN 
EFFECT.—For the purposes of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971, during any 
period in which the limitation under section 
324 of FECA (as added by subsection (a)) is 
not in effect 

(1) the amendments made by subsections 
(а) and (b) shall not be in effect; and 

(2) it shall be unlawful for any person 
that— 

(A) is treated as а political committee by 
reason of paragraph (1); and 

(B) is not directly or indirectly estab- 
lished, administered, or supported by a con- 
nected organization which is а corporation, 
labor organization, or trade association, 
to make contributions to any candidate or 
the candidate's authorized committee for 
any election aggregating in excess of $1,000. 

TITLE II—SEED MONEY 
Subtitle A—Challengers 
SEC. 201. MONEY FOR CHALLENGERS. 

Section 315 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

"()(1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, the congressional campaign 
committee or the senatorial campaign com- 
mittee of & national political party, which- 
ever is applicable, may make contributions 
to an eligible candidate (and the candidate's 
authorized committees) that in the aggre- 
gate do not exceed the lesser of— 

*(A)(1) $150,000, in the case of a candidate 
for the House of Representatives; or 

**(11) $250,000, in the case of à candidate for 
the Senate; or 
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) the aggregate qualified matching con- 
tributions received by the candidate and the 
candidate's authorized committees. 

"(2) A contribution under paragraph (1) 
shall not be treated as an expenditure for 
purposes of subsection (d)(3). 

*(3) For purposes of this subsection— 

“(А) the term ‘qualified matching con- 
tributions' means contributions made during 
the period of the election cycle preceding the 
primary election by an individual who, at 
the time the contributions are made, is а 
resident of the State in which the election 
with respect to which such contributions are 
made is to be held; and 

„B) the term ‘eligible candidate’ means а 
candidate for election, or nomination for 
election, to Federal office (other than Presi- 
dent or Vice President) who does not hold 
Federal office.” 

Subtitle B—Research 
SEC, 211. OPPOSITION RESEARCH FUND. 

Section 315(i)(1) of FECA, as added by sec- 
tion 201, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following flush sentence: 


“In addition to a contribution under the pre- 
ceding sentence, the congressional campaign 
committee or the senatorial campaign com- 
mittee of a national political party, which- 
ever is applicable, may make contributions 
to an eligible candidate (and the candidate's 
authorized committees), in an aggregate 
amount not exceeding $50,000, for the sole 
purpose of conducting research into the vot- 
ing and other public records of the can- 
didate’s opponent to determine the oppo- 
nent’s views on issues relevant to the elec- 
Чоп.” 
TITLE III—TRUTH-IN-INCUMBENCY 

SEC. 301. INCUMBENT ACCOUNTABILITY. 

Section 315(d) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a(d)) is 
amended by adding аб the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

*(4) For purposes of paragraph (3), an ex- 
penditure by a State or local committee of a 
political party for a radio or television ad- 
vertisement that— 

“(А) is made for the purpose of publicizing 
the voting or other public record of an in- 
cumbent who is not а member of the politi- 
cal party of the committee that makes the 
expenditure; 

(B) does not indicate whether the incum- 
bent is or will be а candidate for Federal of- 
fice or whether a listener or viewer should 
vote against the incumbent; and 

"(C) is made prior to the date on which а 
candidate of that party is nominated for 
election to the office held by the incumbent, 
is not an expenditure in connection with the 
general election campaign of a candidate. 
This paragraph shall only apply to advertise- 
ments that are at least 1 minute in length.” 

TITLE IV—BAN ON ROLLOVER OF 
CAMPAIGN FUNDS 
SEC. 401. CAMPAIGN FUNDS OF CANDIDATES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 313 of FECA (2 

U.S.C. 439a) is amended to read as follows: 
“USE OF CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


"SEC. 313. (a) Amounts received as con- 
tributions by & candidate for the Senate or 
the House of Representatives and the author- 
ized committees of such a candidate that are 
surplus campaign funds may be— 

"(1) transferred to an organization de- 
scribed in section 501(c)3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 that is exempt from 
taxation under section 501(a) of such Code; 

%) refunded to contributors on a pro rata 
basis; or 

“(3) paid into the Treasury of the United 
States and applied to the account to reduce 
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the public debt described in section 3113(d) of 
section 31, United States Code. 

“(b)(l) It shall be unlawful for а candidate 
or an authorized committee of a candidate or 
for any person acting as an agent of either to 
dispose of surplus campaign funds in any 
manner except as required by subsection (a). 

“(2) It shall be unlawful for any person 
knowingly to accept or receive surplus cam- 
paign funds for purposes or in a manner 
other than those specified in subsection (a). 

e) The disposition of surplus campaign 
funds shall be reported on the post-election 
semiannual report that is filed pursuant to 
section 304 on or before July 31 of the year 
following the election for which the funds 
were raised. 

“(4) For purposes of this section, the term 
'surplus campaign funds' means the amount 
(if any) after a general election by which— 

"(1) the contributions made to the can- 
didate and the candidate's authorized com- 
mittees with respect to the election cycle for 
such election; exceeds 

“(2) the sum of— 

“(А) the expenditures made by such can- 
didate or authorized committees with re- 
spect to such election cycle; and 

"(B) in the case of а candidate for the 
House of Representatives, $50,000, and in the 
case of a candidate for the Senate, $100,000." 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (b) shall apply to surplus 
campaign funds existing on November 9, 1994, 
&nd thereafter. 

SEC. 402. STATE AND LOCAL CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 

Section 315 of FECA (2 U.S.C, 441a), as 
amended by section 201, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“()) It shall be unlawful for an individual 
who is a candidate for Federal office (or апу 
authorized committee) to transfer campaign 
funds raised in connection with any cam- 
paign of such individual for State or local of- 
fice for use in the campaign for such Federal 
Office. The preceding sentence shall not 
apply to the extent such funds do not exceed 
$50,000 in the case of а candidate for the 
House of Representatives, or $100,000 in the 
case of a candidate for the United States 
Senate." 

TITLE V—BROADCAST PROVISIONS 
Subtitle A—Free Time 
SEC. 501. FREE TIME FOR SENATE CANDIDATES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act (47 U.S.C. 315) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking “Тһе” and inserting “(1) 
The”; 

(B) by redesignating paragraphs (1) and (2) 
ав subparagraphs (А) and (B); and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

*(2)(A)1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this paragraph, a licensee shall make avail- 
&ble at no charge 5 hours of broadcast time 
during а Senate election cycle for the use of 
legally qualified candidates who have quali- 
fied for the general election ballot for a seat 
in the United States Senate. 

"(11) Unless a candidate elects otherwise, 
the broadcast time made available under 
this subparagraph shall be during the day- 
time and prime time. 

* (B) It— 

“(1) а licensee's audience with respect to 
any broadcast station is measured or rated 
by а recognized media rating service in more 
than 1 State; and 

"(i during any Senate election cycle 
there is an election to the United States 
Senate іп more than 1 of such States, 
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the 5 hours of broadcast time under subpara- 
graph (A) shall be allocated equally among 
the States described in clause (ii). 

(O)) In the case of an election between 2 
candidates, the number of hours of broadcast 
time allocated to a State under subpara- 
graph (A) shall be allocated equally between 
the 2 candidates. 

ii) In the case of an election among more 
than 2 candidates, the broadcast time pro- 
vided under subparagraph (A) shall be allo- 
cated as follows: 

"(I) The amount of broadcast time that 
shall be provided to the candidate of a minor 
party shall be equal to the number of hours 
allocable to the State multiplied by the per- 
centage of the number of popular votes re- 
ceived by the candidate of that party in the 
preceding general election for the Senate in 
the State (or if subsection (c)(4)(B) applies, 
the percentage determined under such sub- 
section). 

"(ID The amount of broadcast time ге- 
maining after assignment of broadcast time 
to minor party candidates under subclause 
(I) shall be allocated equally between the 
major party candidates. 

“(iii) In the case of an election where only 
1 candidate qualifies to be on the general 
election ballot, no time shall be required to 
be provided by a licensee under subparagraph 
(A). 

“(C) Each candidate to whom free broad- 
cast time is allocated under this section 
shall reserve at least two-thirds of the time 
for use during the period beginning Septem- 
ber 1 of the year in which the general elec- 
tion occurs and ending on the date of the 
general election. 

D) Free broadcast time provided under 
this subsection shall be used in segments of 
such duration as the candidate may select 
but shall not be shorter than 1 minute or 
longer than 1 hour. 

"(E) The Federal Election Commission 
shall by regulation exempt from the require- 
ments of this paragraph— 

“(i) a licensee whose signal is broadcast 
substantially nationwide; and 

„(ii) a licensee that establishes to the sat- 
isfaction of the Commission that such re- 
quirements would impose a significant eco- 
nomic hardship on the 11сепвее.”; and 

(2) in subsection (c)— 

(A) by striking “апа” at the end of рага- 
graph (1); 

(B) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (2) and inserting a semicolon; and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

*(3) the term ‘major party’ means, with re- 
spect to an election for the United States 
Senate in a State, a political party whose 
candidate for the United States Senate in 
the preceding general election for the Senate 
in that State received, as a candidate of that 
party, 25 percent or more of the number of 
popular votes received by all candidates for 
the Senate; 

“(4) the term ‘minor party’ means, with re- 
spect to an election for the United States 
Senate in a State, a political party— 

“(А) whose candidate for the United States 
Senate in the preceding general election for 
the Senate in that State received, as a can- 
didate of that party, 5 percent or more but 
less than 25 percent of the number of popular 
votes received by all candidates for the Sen- 
ate; or 

“(В) whose candidate for the United States 
Senate in the current general election for 
the Senate in that State has obtained the 
signatures of at least 5 percent of the State’s 
registered voters, as determined by the chief 
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voter registration official of the State, in 
support of a petition for an allocation of free 
broadcast time under this subsection; 

“(5) the term ‘Senate election cycle’ 
means, with respect to an election to a seat 
in the United States Senate, the 2-year pe- 
riod ending on the date of the general elec- 
tion for that seat; and 

“(6) the term ‘Senate general election pe- 
riod’ means the period beginning on the day 
after the date of the primary election in 
which candidates for the United States Sen- 
ate are nominated in a State and ending on 
the date of the general election for the Sen- 
ate in the State.“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The amendment made by 
this section shall apply to the general elec- 
tions occurring in 1992 and 1994 (and the elec- 
tion cycles relating thereto). 

(2) REPORT.—Not later than June 1, 1995, 
the Federal Election Commission, in con- 
sultation with the Federal Communications 
Commission, shall submit a report to the 
Congress analyzing the effects of the free 
broadcast time provided by the amendments 
made by this section, including an analysis 
of— 

(A) the effect of such time on the cost of 
Senate election campaigns; 

(B) the cost to the broadcast industry of 
providing such time; and 

(C) any technical problems in providing 
such time. 

Subtitle B—Broadcast Discount 
SEC, 511. BROADCAST DISCOUNT. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) in the 45 days preceding a primary elec- 
tion, and in the 60 days preceding a general 
election, candidates for political office need 
to be able to buy, at the lowest unit charge, 
nonpreemptible advertising spots from 
broadcast stations and cable television sta- 
tions to ensure that their messages reach the 
intended audience and that the voting public 
has an opportunity to make informed deci- 
sions; 

(2) since the Communications Act of 1934 
was amended in 1972 to guarantee the lowest 
unit charge for candidates during these im- 
portant preelection periods, the method by 
which advertising spots are sold in the 
broadcast and cable industries has changed 
significantly; 

(3) changes in the method for selling adver- 
tising spots have made the interpretation 
and enforcement of the lowest unit charge 
provision difficult and complex; 

(4) clarification and simplification of the 
lowest unit charge provision in the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 is necessary to ensure 
compliance with the original intent of the 
provision; and 

(5) in granting discounts and setting 
charges for advertising time, broadcasters 
and cable operators should treat candidates 
for political office at least as well as the 
most favored commercial advertisers. 

(b) AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT.— 
Section 315 of the Communications Act of 
1934 (47 U.S.C. 315), as amended by section 
501, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)(1)(A), 
“class апа”; 

(2) by redesignating subsections (c) and (d) 
as subsections (d) and (e), respectively; and 

(8) by inserting immediately after sub- 
section (b) the following new subsections: 

“(о) During any period specified іп sub- 
section (b)(1)— 

“(1) a licensee shall not preempt the use of 
a broadcasting station by a legally qualified 
candidate for public office who has pur- 
chased such use pursuant to subsection 
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(91), or is entitled to such use pursuant to 
subsection (b)(2); 

*(2) a licensee shall not deny the use of a 
broadcasting station by a legally qualified 
candidate for public office who seeks to use 
reasonable amounts of time in, around, or 
adjacent to any programs aired by the sta- 
tion; and 

* (8) a licensee shall certify, under penalty 
of perjury, that the charges made for the use 
of a broadcasting station by a legally quali- 
fied candidate for public office are at the 
lowest unit charge of the station for the 
same amount of time for the same period. 

“(4) The Commission shall monitor com- 
pliance with this section with timely audit- 
ing of licensees' records relating to use, and 
requests for use, of broadcast stations by 
candidates.“ 


TITLE VI—CONGRESSIONAL MASS 
MAILINGS 
SEC. 601. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this title— 

(1) the term Commission“ means the 
Commission on Congressional Mailing 
Standards of the House of Representatives; 
and 

(2) the term “Sergeant at Arms" means 
the Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the 
Senate. 

SEC. 602. STATEMENT OF COSTS AND RELATED 
EXPENSES OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
MASS MAILINGS. 

(a) SENATE.—(1) Two weeks after the close 
of each calendar quarter, ог as вооп ав prac- 
ticable thereafter, the Sergeant at Arms 
shall send to each Senator а statement of 
the cost of postage and paper and of the 
other operating expenses incurred as a result 
of mass mailings processed for such Senator 
during such quarter. 

(2) A statement described in paragraph (1) 
shall— 

(A) separately identify the cost of postage 
and paper and other costs; 

(B) distinguish the costs attributable to 
newsletters and all other mass mailings; and 

(C) include the total cost per capita in the 
Senator's State. 

(3) The Sergeant at Arms shall submit to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration 
of the Senate a compilation of the state- 
ments sent to Senators under paragraph (1). 

(АХА) A summary tabulation of the infor- 
mation contained in the statements sent to 
Senators under paragraph (1) shall be pub- 
lished quarterly in the Congressional Record 
апа included in the semiannual Report of the 
Secretary of the Senate. 

(B) The summary tabulation shall set forth 
for each Senator— 

(1) the Senator's name; 

(ii) the number of pieces of mass mail 
mailed during the quarter; 

(iii) the total cost of such mail; and 

(iv) the number of pieces and the cost of 
such mail divided by the population of the 
Senator's State. 

(b) HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES.—(1) Two 
weeks after the close of each calendar quar- 
ter, or as вооп as practicable thereafter, the 
Commission shall send to each Member of 
the House of Representatives a statement of 
the cost of postage and paper and of the 
other operating expenses incurred as a result 
of mass mailings processed for such Member 
during such quarter. 

(2) А statement described in paragraph (1) 
shall— 

(A) separately identify the cost of postage 
апа paper and other costs; 

(B) distinguish the costs attributable to 
newsletters and all other mass mailings; and 
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(C) include the total cost per capita in the 
Member's congressional district. 

(3) The Commission shall submit to the 
Committee on House Administration of the 
House of Representatives a compilation of 
the statements sent to Members under para- 
graph (1). 4 

(АХА) A summary tabulation of the infor- 
mation contained in the statements sent to 
Members under paragraph (1) shall be pub- 
lished quarterly in the Congressional Record 
and included in the quarterly Report of the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

(B) The summary tabulations shall set 
forth for each Member— 

(i) the Member's name; 

(ii) the number of pieces of mass mail 
mailed during the quarter; 

(iii) the total cost of such mail; and 

(iv) the number of pieces and cost of such 
mail divided by the population of the Mem- 
ber's congressional district. 

SEC. 603. RESTRICTIONS ON FRANKED CONGRES- 
SIONAL MASS MAILINGS EXCEEDING 
APPROPRIATED FUNDS. 

Section 3216(c) of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(с)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(2ХА) If at any time during a fiscal year 
the Postal Service determines that the post- 
age on and fees and charges in connection 
with matter mailed under the frank by the 
Senate during that year have exhausted the 
amount appropriated for use by the Senate, 
no more mass mailings (as defined in section 
3210(2)(6)(Е)) may be mailed by any Member 
of the Senate during the remainder of that 
fiscal year unless additional funds are appro- 
priated for use by the Senate and paid to the 
Postal Service. 

B) If at any time during a fiscal year the 
Postal Service determines that the postage 
on and fees and charges in connection with 
matter mailed under the frank by the House 
of Representatives during that year have ex- 
hausted the amount appropriated for use by 
the House of Representatives, no more mass 
mailings (as defined in section 3210(a)(6)(E)) 
may be mailed by any Member of the House 
of Representatives during the remainder of 
that fiscal year unless additional funds are 
appropriated for use by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and paid to the Postal Serv- 
ісе.". 

SEC. 604. EXTENSION OF TIME PERIOD WHEN 
FRANKED MASS MAILINGS ARE PRO- 
HIBITED. 


Section 3210(a)(6) of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A)— 

(A) by striking clause (i) and inserting the 
following: 

“(i) if the mass mailing is mailed during 
the calendar year of any primary or general 
election (whether regular or runoff) in which 
the Member is a candidate for reelection; 
or"; and 

(B) in clause (ii) by striking “fewer 
than 60 days immediately before the date" 
and inserting during the year“; and 

(2) in subparagraph (C) by striking ‘‘fewer 
than 60 days immediately before the date" 
and inserting ‘‘during the year“. 

SEC. 605. REPORTING AND PUBLICATION OF 
FRANKED MASS MAILINGS. 

Section 3210(a)(6) of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(A) by redesignating subparagraphs (D), 
(E) and (F) as subparagraphs (E), (F), and 
(G), respectively; and 

(B) by inserting after subparagraph (C) the 
following new subparagraph: 
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"(D)iXI) When a Member of the Senate 
disseminates information under the frank by 
& mass mailing, the Member shall register 
such mass mailings annually with the Sec- 
retary of the Senate. Such registration shall 
be made by filing with the Secretary of the 
Senate a copy of the matter mailed and pro- 
viding, on a form supplied by the Secretary 
of the Senate, a description of the group or 
groups of persons to whom the mass mailing 
was mailed. 

"(II) The Secretary of the Senate shall 
promptly make available for public inspec- 
tion and copying a copy of the mail matter 
registered and a description of the group or 
groups of persons to whom the mass mailing 
was mailed.” 

чара) When a Member of the House of 
Representatives disseminates information 
under the frank by a mass mailing, the Mem- 
ber shall register such mass mailings annu- 
ally with the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Such registration shall be made 
by filing with the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a copy of the matter mailed and 
providing, on a form supplied by the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, a description 
of the group or groups of persons to whom 
the mass mailing was mailed. 

“(П) The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives shall promptly make available for pub- 
lic inspection and copying a copy of the mail 
matter registered and a description of the 
group or groups of persons to whom the mass 
mailing was mailed.” 

SEC. 606. TRANSFERS OF OFFICIAL MAIL COSTS. 

(a) PROHIBITION OF TRANSFERS TO CAN- 
DIDATES.—(1) During any fiscal year in which 
appropriations for official mail costs of the 
Senate are allocated among offices of the 
Senate, no such office may transfer any of 
its allocation to the office of a Member of 
the Senate who is a candidate for Federal of- 
fice. 

(2) During any fiscal year in which appro- 
priations for official mail costs of the House 
of Representatives are allocated among of- 
fices of the House of Representatives, no 
such office may transfer any of its allocation 
to the office of a Member of the House of 
Representatives who is а candidate for Fed- 
eral office. 

(b) REPORTING AND PUBLICATION.—(1)(A) 
Each office of the Senate that transfers or 
receives a transfer of an official mail cost al- 
location to or from another Senate office 
shall report to the Sergeant at Arms— 

(à) the name of the office to which the 
transfer is made or from which the transfer 
was received; 

(41) the amount of the transfer; 

(iii) the amount of the allocation made to 
the office for the fiscal year; 

(іу) the total amount of allocations that 
have been transferred by and to the office to 
date during the fiscal year; and 

(v) the amount of the allocation remaining 
available to the office for the fiscal year. 

(B) The information reported to the Ser- 
geant at Arms pursuant to subparagraph (A) 
Shall be published quarterly in the Congres- 
sional Record and included in the semi- 
annual report of the Secretary of the Senate. 

(C) Not later than 30 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, all offices of the Sen- 
ate that have transferred or received a trans- 
fer of official mail cost allocations to or 
from another office of the Senate during the 
portion of fiscal year 1991 preceding such 
date of enactment shall report to the Ser- 
geant at Arms the information described in 
paragraph (A) with respect to such transfers, 
and such information shall be published in 
the Congressional Record. 
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(2)(A) Each office of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that transfers or receives а 
transfer of an official mail cost allocation to 
or from another office of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall report to the 
Commission— 

(i) the name of the office to which the 
transfer is made or from which the transfer 
was received; 

(ii) the amount of the transfer; 

(iii) the amount of the allocation made to 
the office for the fiscal year; 

(iv) the total amount of allocations that 
have been transferred by and to the office to 
date during the fiscal year; and 

(v) the amount of the allocation remaining 
available to the office for the fiscal year. 

(B) The information reported to the Com- 
mission pursuant to subparagraph (A) shall 
be published quarterly in the Congressional 
Record and included in the quarterly report 
of the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

(c) AMENDMENT OF STANDING RULES OF THE 
SENATE.—(1) Rule XL of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“1. (а) Each office of the Senate that trans- 
fers or receives a transfer of an official mail 
cost allocation to or from another Senate of- 
fice shall report on the date of the transfer 
or receipt of the transfer to the Sergeant at 
Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate— 

“(1) the name of the office to which the 
transfer is made or from which the transfer 
was received; 

**(2) the amount of the transfer; 

(3) the amount of the allocation made to 
the office for the fiscal year; 

“(4) the total amount of allocations that 
have been transferred by and to the office to 
date during the fiscal year; and 

“(5) the amount of the allocation remain- 
ing available to the office for the fiscal year. 

(b) The information reported to the Ser- 
geant at Arms pursuant to subparagraph (a) 
Shall be published quarterly in the Congres- 
sional Record and included in the semi- 
annual Report of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate." 

(2) Not later than 30 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, all offices of the Sen- 
ate that have transferred or received a trans- 
fer of official mail cost allocations to or 
from another office of the Senate during fis- 
cal year 1990 shall report to the Sergeant at 
Arms the information described in paragraph 
Т(а) of Rule XL of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate with respect to such transfers, and 
such information shall be published in the 
Congressional Record. 

(3) This subsection is enacted— 

(A) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate; and 

(B) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of the Senate to change the 
rules at any time, in the same manner and to 
the same extent as in the case of any other 
rule of the Senate. 

SEC. 607. USE OF OFFICIAL EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 
AND OTHER SOURCES OF FUNDS 
FOR MASS MAILINGS. 

Section 506(a)(3) of the Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act, 1973 (2 U.S.C. 58(a)(3)) is 
amended by striking subparagraph (A). 

TITLE VII—GERRYMANDERING 
SEC. 701. LIMITATIONS ON GERRYMANDERING. 

(a) REAPPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES.—Section 22 of the Act entitled “Ап 
Act to provide for the fifteenth and subse- 
quent decennial censuses and to provide for 
apportionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress," approved June 18, 1929 (2 U.S.C. 2a), is 
amended— 

(1) by striking subsection (c); and 
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(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsections: 

“(сХ1) In each State entitled in the One 
Hundred Third Congress or in any subse- 
quent Congress to more than one Represent- 
ative under an apportionment made pursu- 
ant to the second paragraph of the Act enti- 
tled ‘An Act for the relief of Doctor Ricardo 
Vallejo Samala and to provide for congres- 
sional redistricting’, approved December 14, 
1967 (2 U.S.C. 2c), as in effect prior to the 
date of enactment of this subsection, there 
shall be established in the manner provided 
by the law of the State a number of districts 
equal to the number of Representatives to 
which such State is so entitled, and Rep- 
resentatives shall be elected only by eligible 
voters from districts so established, no dis- 
trict to elect more than 1 Representative. 

*(2) Such districts shall be established in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act as 
soon as practicable after the decennial cen- 
sus date established in section 141(a) of title 
13, United States Code, but in no case later 
than such time as is reasonably sufficient for 
their use in the elections for the One Hun- 
dred Third Congress and in each fifth Con- 
gress thereafter. 

di) The number of persons in congres- 
sional districts within each State shall be as 
nearly equal as is practicable, as determined 
under the then most recent decennial census. 

“(2) The enumeration established accord- 
ing to the Federal decennial census pursuant 
to article I, section II, United States Con- 
stitution, shall be the sole basis of popu- 
lation for the establishment of congressional 
districts. 

“(е) Congressional districts shall be com- 
prised of contiguous territory, including ad- 
joining insular territory. 

**(f) Congressional districts shall not be es- 
tablished with the intent or effect of diluting 
the voting strength of any person, group of 
persons, or members of any political party. 

*(g) Congressional districts shall be com- 
pact in form. In establishing such districts, 
nearby population shall not be bypassed in 
favor of more distant population. 

"(h) Congressional district boundaries 
shall avoid the unnecessary division of coun- 
ties or their equivalent in any State. 

**(1) Congressional district boundaries shall 
be established in such a manner so as to min- 
imize the division of cities, towns, villages, 
and other political subdivisions. 

*(3)1) It is the intent of the Congress that 
congressional districts established pursuant 
to this section be subject to reasonable pub- 
lic scrutiny and comment prior to their es- 
tablishment. 

“(2) At the same time that Federal decen- 
nial census tabulations data, reports, maps, 
or other material or information produced or 
obtained using Federal funds and associated 
with the congressional reapportionment and 
redistricting process are made available to 
any officer or public body in any State, those 
materials shall be made available by the 
State at the cost of duplication to any per- 
son from that State meeting the qualifica- 
tions for voting in an election of a Member 
of the House of Representatives. 

"(k) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to supersede any provision of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 1973 et seq.). 

"()) A State may establish by law cri- 
teria for implementing the standards set 
forth in this section. 

“(2) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as limiting the power of a State to 
strengthen or add to the standards set forth 
in this section, or to interpret those stand- 
ards in а manner consistent with the law of 
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the State, to the extent that any additional 
criteria or interpretations are not in conflict 
with this section." 

*(m)1) The district courts of the United 
States shall have exclusive jurisdiction to 
hear and determine any action to enforce 
subsections (c) through (1). 

“(2) A person who meets a State's quali- 
fications for voting in an election of a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from the 
State may bring an action in the district 
court for the district in which the person re- 
sides to enforce subsections (c) through (1) 
with regard to the State in which the person 
resides. 

(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the district courts of the 
United States shall have authority to issue 
all judgments, orders, and decrees necessary 
to ensure that any criteria established by 
State law pursuant to this section are not in 
conflict with this section. 

“(4) With the exception of actions brought 
for the relief described in paragraph (3), the 
district court for the purposes of this section 
Shall be a three-judge district court pursuant 
to section 2284 of title 28, United States 
Code. 

“(5) Оп motion of any party in accordance 
with section 1657 of title 28, United States 
Code, it shall be the duty of the district 
court to assign the case for briefing and 
hearing at the earliest practicable date, and 
to cause the case to be in every way expe- 
dited. The district court shall have authority 
to enter all judgments, orders and decrees 
necessary to bring а State into compliance 
with this Act. 

“(6) An action to challenge the establish- 
ment of а congressional district in а State 
after a Federal decennial census may not be 
brought after the end of the 9-month period 
beginning on the date on which the last such 
district is so established. 

"(7) For the purposes of this section, an 
order dismissing a complaint for failure to 
state а cause of action shall be appealable in 
accordance with section 1253 of title 28, Unit- 
ed States Code. 

“(8) If a district court fails to establish а 
briefing and hearing schedule that will per- 
mit resolution of the case prior to the next 
general election, any party may seek a writ 
of mandamus from the United States Court 
of Appeals for the circuit in which the dis- 
trict court sits. The court of appeals shall 
have jurisdiction over the motion for a writ 
of mandamus and shall establish an expe- 
dited briefing and hearing schedule for reso- 
lution of the motion. Such а motion shall 
not stay proceedings in the district court. 

“(9) If a district court determines that the 
congressional districts established by а 
State's redistricting authority pursuant to 
this Act are not in compliance with this Act, 
the court shall remand the plan to the 
State's redistricting authority to establish 
new districts consistent with subsections (c) 
through (1). The district court shall retain 
jurisdiction over the case after remand. 

(10) If, after a remand under paragraph 
(9), the district court determines that the 
congressional districts established by a 
State's redistricting authority under the re- 
mand order are not consistent with sub- 
sections (c) through (1), the district court 
shall enter an order establishing districts 
that are consistent with subsections (c) 
through (1) for the next general congres- 
sional election. 

“(11) If any question of State law arises in 
& case under this section that would require 
abstention, the district court shall not ab- 
stain. However, in any State permitting cer- 
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tification of such questions, the district 
court shall certify the question to the high- 
est court of the State whose law is in ques- 
tion. Such certification shall not stay the 
proceedings in the district court or delay the 
court's determination of the question of 
State law. 

**(12) With the exception of actions brought 
for the relief described in paragraph (3), an 
appeal from a decision of the district court 
under this section shall be taken in accord- 
ance with section 1253 of title 28, United 
States Code. An appeal under this paragraph 
shall be noticed in the district court and per- 
fected by docketing in the Supreme Court 
within thirty days of the entry of judgment 
below. Appeals brought to the Supreme 
Court under this paragraph shall be heard as 
Soon as practicable. 

“(13) For purposes of this section, the term 
"redistricting authority" means the officer 
or public body having initial responsibility 
for the congressional redistricting of a 
State.” 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS AND RE- 
PEALER.—(1) The first sentence of section 
1657 of title 28, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by striking 'chapter 153 or" and inserting 
"chapter 153, any action under subsection 
(m) through (1) of section 22 of the Act епбі- 
tled 'An Act to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent censuses and to provide for ap- 
portionment of Representatives in Congress," 
approved June 18, 1929 (2 U.S.C. 2а), ог”. 

(2) Section 141(c) of title 13, United States 
Code, is amended by adding аб the end there- 
of the following: “Іп circumstances in which 
this subsection requires that the Secretary 
provide criteria to, consult with, or report 
tabulations of population to (or if the Sec- 
retary for any reason provides material or 
information to) the public bodies having re- 
sponsibility for the legislative apportion- 
ment or districting of а State, the Secretary 
shall provide, without cost, such criteria, 
consultations, tabulations, or other material 
or information simultaneously to the leader- 
Ship of each political party represented on 
Such public bodies. For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term 'political party' means any 
political party whose candidates for Rep- 
resentatives to Congress received, as the 
candidates of such party, 5 percent or more 
of the total number of votes received state- 
wide by all candidates for such office in any 
of the 5 most recent general congressional 
elections. Such materials may include those 
developed by the Census Bureau for redis- 
tricting purposes for the 1990 Census.“ 

(3) The second paragraph of the Act enti- 
tled “Ап Act for the relief of Doctor Ricardo 
Vallejo Samala and to provide for congres- 
sional redistricting", approved December 14, 
1967 (2 U.S.C. 2с), is repealed. 

TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
SEC. 801. SEVERABILITY. 

If any provision of this Act or any amend- 
ment made by thís Act, or the application of 
any such provision to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the validity of any 
other such provision, and the application of 
such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 
SEC. 802. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Except as otherwise provided in this Act, 
this Act and the amendments made by this 
Act shall become effective on the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE 
FAIRNESS IN POLITICS ACT OF 1991 
Section 1. Short Title. 
This Act may be cited as the Fairness in 
Politics Act of 1991.“ 
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TITLE I—BAN ON POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEES 


This Title eliminates all special interest“ 
political action committees (corporate, 
union, and trade association PACs). This sec- 
tion also bans all non-connected or ideologi- 
cal PACs and all leadership“ PACs. [Note: if 
a ban on non-connected PACs is determined 
to be unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, the legislation will subject non-con- 
nected PACs to a $1,000 contribution limit.] 


TITLE II—SEED MONEY 


Subtitle A—Challengers. This section per- 
mits political party committees to use a spe- 
cial coordinated expenditure fund to 
"match" early, in-state contributions to 
challengers. Party committee matching 
funds would be permitted to a maximum of 
$150,000 for House challengers and $250,000 for 
Senate challengers. 

Subtitle B—Opposition Research Fund. 
This section allows the congressional cam- 
paign committees and the senatorial cam- 
paign committees to establish an ‘‘opposi- 
tion research fund" in connection with a pri- 
mary or general election for Senate and 
House challengers. The opposition research 
fund” would be financed by the committees 
up to $50,000. The purpose of the fund is to 
allow the recognized challenger of a Senate 
or House incumbent to establish an office 
and hire staff. Funds for the office and staff 
would be earmarked exclusively for research 
into the voting/public record of the incum- 
bent. 

TITLE III—TRUTH-IN-INCUMBENCY 

This Title allows the State political par- 
ties to finance television and radio ads out of 
their federal accounts for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the voting/public record of the Sen- 
ate incumbent. These State-party financed 
ads may be aired at any time prior to the 
date of the primary election or the date on 
which the State party nominates its own 
candidate, whichever ís earlier. The ads may 
not name or mention the State party's own 
prospective candidate. They may only dis- 
cuss the voting/public record of the Senate 
incumbent. 

State-party financed ads authorized by 
this section must be at least 1 minute in 
length. 

TITLE IV—BAN ON ROLL-OVER OF CAMPAIGN 

FUNDS 


This Title prohibits the roll-over of all sur- 
plus House and Senate campaign funds exist- 
ing on November 9, 1994. Effective November 
9, 1994, House Members may roll-over an 
amount not to exceed $50,000, and Senate 
Members may roll-over an amount not to ex- 
ceed $100,000. 

This section also prohibits State officials 
from rolling-over State campaign funds for 
use in а federa] election. In the case of а can- 
didate for the House of Representatives, sur- 
plus State campaign funds may be rolled- 
over in an amount not to exceed $50,000. In 
the case of & candidate for Senate, surplus 
State campaign funds may be rolled-over in 
an amount not to exceed $100,000. 

Surplus campaign funds may be (1) trans- 
ferred to а tax-exempt 501(c)(3) organization, 
(b) refunded to contributors on a pro rata 
basis, or (c) paid into the Treasury of the 
United States and applied to the account to 
reduce the public debt. 

TITLE V—BROADCAST PROVISIONS 


Subtitle A—Free Time. This section re- 
quires television and radio broadcasters to 
provide, during every 2-year election cycle, 5 
hours of free time to legally qualified Senate 
candidates. For purposes of this subtitle, le- 
gally qualified Senate candidates include the 
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winners of the Democratic and Republican 
primaries, and the candidate of any third 
party that received 5% or more of the vote in 
the immediately preceding federal election. 
Legally qualified Senate candidates also in- 
clude the candidate of any third party that 
did not receive 5% of the vote in the imme- 
diately preceding election but who was able 
to garner the signatures of at least 5% of the 
State's eligible voters in support of a free- 
time allocation. Third-party candidates are 
ire to a pro rata share of the free-time 
pool. 

If a radio or television station’s audience is 
measurable in more than one State by a rec- 
ognized national media rating service, the 
station must equally divide the free-time al- 
lotment among the candidates of both 
states. If there is no Senate election in one 
of the States, then the free time will be al- 
lotted to the two Senate candidates in the 
State holding an election. 

One Candidate. A free-time allocation is 
not required if only 1 legally qualified Senate 
candidate is running in a State. 

Exemption. The Federal Election Commis- 
sion may exempt a broadcaster from the 
free-time requirement if the broadcaster can 
demonstrate that the requirement would im- 
pose a significant economic hardship. 

September-November Period. This section re- 
quires that at least two-third of the free 
time must be made available during the Sep- 
tember-November period immediately pre- 
ceding the general election. 

Length. Free-time spots must be between 1 
minute and 1 hour in length, to be deter- 
mined at the discretion of the Senate can- 
didate. 

Sunset and FEC/FCC Study. This section 
“sunsets” after the two general elections im- 
mediately following the date of enactment 
(1992 and 1994). No later than June 1, 1995, the 
Federal Election Commission and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission are re- 
quired to submit a report to Congress ana- 
lyzing a) the effect of free broadcasting time 
on the cost of Senate campaigns, b) any 
technical problems associated with allocat- 
ing free time to legally qualified Senate can- 
didates, and c) the cost of the free-time re- 
quirement to the broadcasting industry. 

Subtitle B—Broadcast Discount. This sec- 
tion allows Congressional candidates to pur- 
chase non-preemptible time at the lowest 
unit rate for preemptible time, in the last 45 
days before a primary and the last 60 days 
before the general election. 


TITLE VI—CONGRESSIONAL MASS MAILINGS 


This Title prohibits Members of Congress 
from conducting franked mass mailings dur- 
ing an election year and prohibits franking 
transfers to a Member up for re-election. 
This Title also requires the quarterly publi- 
cation in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 1) 
the total number of pieces of mass mail sent 
by each Member, 2) the total cost of the 
mailing, and 3) all franking transfers, includ- 
ing information related to a) the name of the 
office to which the transfer is made or from 
which the transfer was received, b) the 
amount of the transfer, c) the amount of the 
allocation made to the office for the fiscal 
year, d) the total amount of allocations that 
have been transferred by and to the office to 
date during the fiscal year, and e) the 
amount of the transfer remaining available 
to the office for the fiscal year. 

This Title is based on an amendment of- 
fered last year by Senator Don Nickles. 


TITLE VII—LIMITATIONS ON GERRYMANDERING 


This Title requires new standards for con- 
gressional reapportionment and redistrict- 
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ing, including the full and fair enforcement 
of the Voting Rights Act. This provision 
will: 1) codify current case law and maintain 
previous statutory requirements that Con- 
gressional districts be of equal population, 
and be contiguous and compact in form; 2) 
repeal current statutory provisions permit- 
ting multi-member Congressional districts; 
and 3) limit the division of county and politi- 
cal subdivision lines, as well as redistricting 
egregious partisan gerrymandering. [S. 1727 
(Bush); House Republican Task Force] 
TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS 


Section 801. Severability. This section pro- 
vides that if any portion of this Act is found 
to be invalid, then the remaining portions of 
the Act shall continue in full force and ef- 
fect. 

Section 802. Effective Date. This section 
requires the Act to be effective upon enact- 
ment, unless a specific section provides oth- 
erwise. 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. 


MITCHELL, Мг. GLENN, Mr. 
PACKWOOD, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. 
WARNER, Мг. INOUYE, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. FORD, Mr. 
SIMPSON, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
BIDEN, Мг. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
BOREN, Мг. BRADLEY, Mr. 


Mr. HELMS, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. 
JEFFORDS, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM, Mr. KOHL, Mr. LAU- 
LoTT, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. MCCAIN, 
Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. MURKOWSKI, 
Mr. NUNN, Mr. PELL, Mr. PRES- 
SLER, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. REID, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. SANFORD, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr. SIMON, Mr. SPECTER, 
Mr. THURMOND, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. KERRY, 
Mr. ROBB, Mr. Baucus, Mr. 
NICKLES, Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. 
DOMENICI, and Mr. MOYNIHAN): 

S. 8. A bill to extend the time for per- 
forming certain acts under the internal 
revenue laws for individuals perform- 
ing services as part of the Desert 
Shield operation; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

RELIEF FROM CERTAIN INTERNAL REVENUE 
PROVISIONS FOR DESERT SHIELD PERSONNEL 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today I am 

introducing legislation to provide our 
Desert Shield Forces with relief from 
TRS tax filing deadlines during their 
service in the Persian Gulf and for 60 
days thereafter. 

Without this legislation, our service 
men and women would owe interest to 
the IRS on any taxes paid after April 
15, and would be subject to penalties if 
their tax returns are not filed by June 
15. I believe that our Government 
should not add to the rigors of Persian 
Gulf duty with impossible tax dead- 
lines. 

In addition, under this bill, those 
Desert Shield personnel who are owed 
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refunds will receive interest on their 
money as of April 15, provided that 
their returns are filed within the 60- 
day grace period following their tour of 
duty. That way they will not suffer fi- 
nancially from any filing delay. Fi- 
nally, this relief is extended to soldiers 
hospitalized as a result of their service 
in the Persian Gulf. 

This legislation is plain common 
sense. Our men and women in the 
Saudi desert have more important 
things to worry about than compiling 
records, meeting paperwork deadlines 
or being penalized by the country they 
are serving. 

Mr. President, this legislation will 
send an important signal of support to 
our soldiers and their families. I hope 
that it will be enacted quickly. 

I ask consent that the full text of the 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

5.8 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. EXTENSION OF TIME FOR PERFORM- 
ING CERTAIN ACTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 77 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to miscellane- 
ous provisions) is amended by inserting after 
section 7508 the following new section: 

*SEC. 7508A. EXTENSION OF TIME FOR DESERT 
SHIELD OPERATIONS. 

“(а) GENERAL RULE.—For purposes of ap- 
plying the internal revenue laws with re- 
spect to the tax liability (including any іп- 
terest, penalty, additional amount, or addi- 
tion to tax) of any individual who performed 
Desert Shield services, the period during 
which such individual performed such serv- 
ісев, and the next 60 days thereafter, shall be 
disregarded in determining whether any of 
the acts referred to in paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 7508(a) were performed within the time 
prescribed therefor. 

“(b) SPECIAL RULE FOR OVERPAYMENTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (a) shall not 
apply for purposes of determining the 
amount of interest on any overpayment of 


“(2) SPECIAL RULES.—In the case of any ге- 
turn filed by an individual entitled to the 
benefits of subsection (a) during the period 
disregarded under subsection (a), subsections 
(b)(3) and (e) of section 6611 shall not apply. 

"(c) DESERT SHIELD SERVICE.—For pur- 
poses of this section— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The term Desert Shield 
service’ means any service in a unit of the 
Armed Forces of the United States (as de- 
fined in section 7701(a)(15)) or in support of 
any such unit if— 

“(А) such service is performed in the Per- 
sian Gulf area, and 

“(В) such service is performed during the 
period that there is in effect a designation by 
the President that such unit is part of the 
Desert Shield operation. 

“(2) PERIODS ОҒ HOSPITALIZATION.—An indi- 
vidual shall be treated as performing Desert 
Shield services during any period of continu- 
ous hospitalization attributable to an injury 
received while performing Desert Shield 
services. 

“(4) SPECIAL RULES.— 

"(1) APPLICATION TO SPOUSE.—The provi- 
sions of this section shall apply to the spouse 
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of any individual entitled to the benefits of 
subsection (a). 

“(2) MISSING STATUS.—The period of service 
referred to in subsection (c) shall include the 
period during which an individual entitled to 
benefits under subsection (a) is in missing 
Status, within the meaning of section 
6013(1)(3). 

(3) CERTAIN RULES MADE APPLICABLE.— 
Rules similar to the rules of section 7508(d) 
shall apply for purposes of this section." 

"(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for chapter 77 of such Code is 
amended by inserting after the item relating 
to section 7508 the following new item: 

"Sec. 7508A. Extension of time for Desert 
Shield Operation." 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I ат 
pleased to join the distinguished Re- 
publican leader in introducing legisla- 
tion today to temporarily extend the 
time for the men and women serving 
our country in the Persian Gulf to file 
their Federal tax returns and pay their 
taxes. 

To us, this may seem like à small 
gesture. But, I'm sure our men and 
women serving in the Desert Shield Op- 
eration will feel a sense of relief know- 
ing that the paperwork back home can 
wait while they focus their attention 
on а more serious job. 

The bill gives individuals—and their 
spouses—60 days after completing 
Desert Shield service to file their tax 
returns and pay their taxes. They will 
not be charged interest on taxes owed, 
but will receive interest on refunds. 
For individuals hospitalized for inju- 
ries sustained in Desert Shield oper- 
ations, the 60-day period will begin 
upon being released from a hospital. 

Mr. President, I would like to point 
out that this bill provides temporary 
relief from only Federal tax return fil- 
ings and payments. Since Oregon fol- 
lows the Federal rules, Oregonians 
serving in the Desert Shield Operation 
should automatically receive an exten- 
sion for filing Oregon tax returns. But, 
some States do not follow Federal fil- 
ing rules. I would hope that these 
States would enact similar legislation 
as quickly as possible. 

Just as the men and women serving 
in the Persian Gulf have a duty and ob- 
ligation to protect our national secu- 
rity, we have a responsibility to ease 
their burdens on the domestic front. I 
hope my colleagues will join us and 
pass the legislation immediately. 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself and 
Mr. SIMPSON): 

S. 9. A bill to amend the foreign aid 
policy of the United States toward 
countries in transition from com- 
munism to democracy; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

ASSISTANCE TO DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENTS AT 
THE REPUBLIC LEVEL 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the world 
has changed a great deal in the past 2 
years; among other things, Eastern Eu- 
rope is on the road to democracy and 
the two Germanies have become one. 
As a result of these dramatic and fun- 
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damental changes, one of the biggest 
challenges the United States faces 
today is to adapt its policies to meet 
the demands of this new emerging 
world. 

Now, it is easy to adjust diplomati- 
cally—speeches and letters are easy to 
write. However, it is much more dif- 
ficult to change the policies, rules, and 
regulations by which we act, even if 
the principles remain the same. And, it 
is extremely difficult to make these 
changes quickly. 

In my view, U.S. foreign aid policy 
has lagged far behind in meeting the 
demands of the changing world. In par- 
ticular, United States foreign aid pol- 
icy lacks the flexibility to deal with 
developments in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. Last year, I raised 
the issue of reallocation of U.S. foreign 
aid resources so that Eastern Europe 
would get a fair share of our support, 
and I will address this issue again аба 
later date. 

Today, however, I wish to introduce 
this bill which seeks to add flexibility 
to our foreign aid policy so that we can 
more effectively help build democracy 
and free market economies in other 
countries. It does so very simply: By 
amending our policy to permit the pro- 
vision of direct assistance to demo- 
cratic governments at the Republic 
level that exist within countries that 
still have a Communist ruling majority 
in other Republic governments and/or 
аб the Federal level. 

In my view, this bill would appro- 
priately address one of the toughest 
situations we face in Eastern Europe: 
How to assist hybrid nations—in other 
words, countries whose governments 
include both democratic and Com- 
munist elements. A perfect example of 
this is Yugoslavia: four of its six Re- 
publics elected democratic govern- 
ments into office last year. However, 
the largest Republic, Serbia, and its 
smaller ally, Montenegro, elected 
hardline Communists into government 
last December. And, Yugoslavia’s Fed- 
eral Government is still run by Com- 
munists, in addition to being domi- 
nated by Serbia. 

Under the present system, to provide 
United States aid to Yugoslavia, we 
would have to go through the Central 
Government—the Government that has 
threatened to send troops into the 
fledging democratic Republics in one 
week if those Republics refuse to dis- 
arm their national guard and militia 
units. However, if this bill is enacted, 
we would be able to bypass the Central 
Government and get U.S. aid directly 
to these democratic Republics. In addi- 
tion, this provision would allow us to 
prevent aid from going to the Com- 
munist government of Serbia, which 
for the past 2 years, has been system- 
atically violating the rights of the 2 
million Albanian people in the Prov- 
ince of Kosova. As I saw last August, 
the people of Kosova live under Stalin- 
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ist conditions—in my view, the United 
States should not reward the Serbian 
Government for its actions. 

This type of flexibility would also 
apply to the Soviet Union. Last week- 
end we witnessed the onset of a brutal 
crackdown against the Lithuanian peo- 
ple. Who knows how much more suffer- 
ing they will have to endure—the Lith- 
uanians and the Latvians and Esto- 
nians, face not only political and mili- 
tary oppression, but economic crises, 
food, and fuel shortages, as well. But, 
under today’s foreign aid program if we 
wanted to send these poor people any 
type of humanitarian assistance we 
would have to send it through Moscow. 

Well, I think I can say with some 
confidence after this weekend's events, 
Moscow wouldn’t be sympathetic and 
wouldn't cooperate. Only a few weeks 
ago, in response to the critical food 
shortages across the Soviet Union, the 
United States agreed to provide grain 
credits to Gorbachev's government—a 
decision I strongly advocated. To my 
great disappointment, I learned last 
week from the Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Moldova, that Gorbachev 
has made it clear that the only Repub- 
lics that will get the U.S. grain and 
feed are those who sign the Union 
Treaty. There is only one word for that 
tactic: Blackmail. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
United States should not be a party to 
that blackmail. And, I have already 
stated that I believe a suspension of 
U.S. grain credits is in order until we 
get assurances from Gorbachev that all 
those who need grain and feed will get 
it. 

Under today’s foreign aid system, we 
are boxed in; help all or hurt all. In 
Yugoslavia, in the Soviet Union, we 
can only support the democrats, if we 
are willing to support the Communists. 
If we want to weaken the Communists, 
we can only do so by weakening the 
democrats. 

Mr. President, these are the kinds of 
choices we don’t want to make. As a 
result we tend to sit on the sidelines, 
hoping for democracy, but not helping 
it. But, I say to my colleagues today, 
this is not a time to sit on the side- 
lines, this is not the time to watch 
quietly while new democratic govern- 
ments are coerced, threatened, and fi- 
nally snuffed out. This is a historic op- 
portunity to spread democracy and to 
make democracy permanent. 

Sure, there are some who will say 
that directing aid to democratic Re- 
publics is impossible. In my view, that 
argument is simply a bureaucratic 
out“ -a reluctance to change the sys- 
tem because the bureaucracy is com- 
fortable with the way things are being 
done now. Changing the foreign aid 
system, in their view, is inconvenient. 
Well, to me, inconvenience is not a 
compelling argument. What is compel- 
ling is the survival and growth of de- 
mocracy. 
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Mr. President, the United States 
needs to do all it can to support democ- 
racy around the world. So, let us not 
make bureaucratic excuses, let us 
enact this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 9 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America іп 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. PROVISION FOR DIRECT UNITED 
STATES ASSISTANCE ТО DEMO- 
CRATIC GOVERNMENTS AT THE RE- 
PUBLIC LEVEL. 

An essential purpose of United States for- 
eign assistance is to foster the development 
of democratic institutions and free enter- 
prise systems. In regard to United States as- 
sistance to those nations which are in transi- 
tion from communism to democracy, it is 
the policy of the United States to provide 
foreign aid, to the extent feasible, directly to 
democratic governments at the republic 
ievel бас% ex'st within countries which in- 
clude а ruling communist majority in other 
republic governments and/or at the Federal 
level. 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. 
SIMPSON, Мг. NICKLES, Мг. 
D'AMATO, Mr. HELMS, Mr. Сосн- 
RAN, Mr. MACK, Mr. EXON, Mr. 
WARNER, Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. JEFFORDS, 
Mr. LUGAR, Mr. BURNS, Mr. 
SYMMS, Mr. SMITH, Mr. COHEN, 
and Mr. ROTH): 

S. 10. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to phase out the 
earnings test over а 5-year period for 
individuals who have attained retire- 
ment age, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

SOCIAL SECURITY EARNINGS LIMITATIONS ACT 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, at the out- 
set of the last Congress, I noted that 
President Bush had called on us to har- 
ness the unused talent of the elderly. 
There is no better way for us to under- 
Score our seriousness in this endeavor 
than to repeal the very law that dis- 
courages the elderly from remaining in 
the work force, and that is the Social 
Security earnings limitation. 

The Senate has on two occasions in 
the last 8 years, in 1983 and again in 
1990, passed legislation that either 
phased out or increased the amount 
our senior citizens could earn before 
seeing a reduction in their Social Secu- 
rity benefits. 

It is time to see final action on legis- 
lation to repeal these restrictions. 

Under current law, Social Security 
beneficiaries under age 70 face sharp 
reductions in their monthly benefit if 
their earnings exceed а specified 
amount. In 1990, these seniors lost $1 of 
benefits for every $3 of earnings above 
$9,360. In 1991, that amount is $9,720. 

Simply stated, this law is unfair and 
counter productive. Senior citizens are 
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actually penalized if they want to con- 
tinue working. 

Under the bill, the earnings limita- 
tion would be increased by $3,000 a year 
beginning in 1992 and eliminated en- 
tirely by the end of 1996 for bene- 
ficiaries above the normal retirement 
age, currently age 65. The legislation 
would also accelerate the effective date 
of the 8-percent delayed retirement 
credit contained in current law from 
2009 to 1997. 

It is rather ironic that we want our 
senior citizens to remain active, but 
present them with incentives to do ex- 
actly the opposite. Indeed, we explic- 
itly recognize that senior citizens pos- 
sess great stores of wisdom, the kind of 
knowledge and experience our Nation 
needs. Certainly it is neither justified 
nor just that we punish these worthy 
citizens. And that, my colleagues, is 
precisely what we do. 

America's elderly have already borne 
the burden of decades of.hard work. 
They have paid Social Security taxes 
throughout their working lives. Is it 
fair that they lose some of these bene- 
fits simply because they choose to con- 
tinue offering their abilities to Amer- 
ica? 

The earnings limit effectively denies 
benefits to those retirees making more 
than a certain amount of money per 
year. It does not matter that these re- 
tirees contributed a significant portion 
of their income throughout their ca- 
reers in order to enjoy these benefits. 

At a time when our 41st President is 
calling for the continued contributions 
of our Nation's seniors, we are offering 
them а choice that cannot help but 
drive productive individuals to а full 
retirement or force them to forgo bene- 
fits they have worked for over a life- 
time. With many economists predict- 
ing that shortages of workers will be 
one of the most severe economic prob- 
lems we will face in the 1990's, it would 
certainly seem wise to reform policies 
which discourage workers who have a 
lifetime of experience. 

If the earnings test is such a bad 
idea, some may ask, why was it part of 
earlier legislation? The answer to this 
question lies in the economic climate 
of our Nation at that point in history. 
Social Security was started in the 
wake of the Great Depression—a time 
when government wanted to make it 
more attractive for the elderly to leave 
the work force, thereby opening jobs to 
others. Toward that end, the earnings 
test was an important step. In this day 
2nd age, however, there is no social or 
economic excuse for this tax on senior 
citizens. 

Finally, there is the all important 
issue of cost. Eliminating the earnings 
test immediately for all beneficiaries 
would cost $9.7 billion in the first year 
alone and approximately $65.6 billion 
over 5 years. By limiting repeal to 
those over age 65, delaying implemen- 
tation until 1992 and phasing out the 
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limit over 5 years, the cost of the pro- 
posal drops to $450 million in the first 
year and $5.9 billion over 5 years, a 
fraction of the projected trust fund sur- 
pluses during this period. 

Moreover, there is good reason to be- 
lieve the cost of this proposal would be 
much less than this since the estimate 
does not take into account additional 
revenues flowing to the Government as 
the result of a larger work force paying 
income and Social Security payroll 
taxes, higher wage levels subject to 
taxation for those no longer con- 
strained by the earnings limit, and ad- 
ditional revenues derived from the ex- 
isting tax on Social Security benefits. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


5.10 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. LIBERALIZATION OF EARNINGS TEST 
OVER 


THE PERIOD 1992-1996 FOR IN- 
DIVIDUALS WHO HAVE ATTAINED 
RETIREMENT AGE. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Effective with respect to 
taxable years ending after 1991, subparagraph 
(D) of section 203(f)(8) of the Social Security 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(D) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subsection, the exempt amount which 
is applicable to an individual who has at- 
tained retirement age (as defined in section 
216(1)) before the close of the taxable year in- 
volved shall be increased by $3,000 in each 
taxable year over the exempt amount for the 
previous taxable year, beginning with any 
taxable year ending after 1991 and before 
1993.”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The second 
sentence of section 223(d)(4) of such Act is 
amended by striking out which is applica- 
ble to individuals described in subparagraph 
(D) thereof" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"which would be applicable to individuals 
who have attained retirement age (as defined 
in section 216(1)) without regard to any in- 
crease in such amount resulting from a law 
enacted in 1991”. 

SEC. 2. REPEAL OF EARNINGS TEST IN 1997 FOR 
INDIVIDUALS WHO HAVE ATTAINED 
RETIREMENT . 

Effective with respect to taxable years 
ending after 1996— 

(1) clause (B) in the third sentence of sec- 
tion 203(f)1) of the Socíal Security Act is 
amended by striking out age seventy” and 
inserting in lieu thereof retirement age (as 
defined in section 216(1))”; and 

(2) section 203(f)(3) of such Асб is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out 33% percent“ and all 
that follows through other individual” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “50 percent of his 
earnings for such year in excess of the prod- 
uct of the applicable exempt amount as de- 
termined under paragraph (8)”, and 

(B) by striking out “аве 70” and inserting 
in lieu thereof retirement age (as defined іп 
section 216(1))”. 


SEC. 3. CONFORMING AND RELATED AMEND- 
MENTS. 


Effective with respect to taxable years 
ending after 1996— 
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(1) section 203(c)(1) of the Social Security 
Act is amended by striking out is under the 
age of seventy” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“is under retirement age (as defined in sec- 
tion 216(1))""; 

(2) the last sentence of subsection (c) of 
section 203 of such Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “пог shall any deduction" and all 
that follows and inserting in lieu thereof 
“пог shall any deduction be made under this 
subsection from any widow’s or widower's іп- 
surance benefit if the widow, surviving di- 
vorced wife, widower, or surviving divorced 
husband involved became entitled to such 
benefit prior to attaining age 60.”; А 

(2) paragraphs (1)(А) апа (2) of section 
203(d) of such Act are each amended by strik- 
ing out under the age of веуепбу” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof under retirement age 
(as defined in section 216(1))'"; 

(3) section 203(f)(1) of such Act is amended 
by striking out clause (D) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: (D) for which 
such individual is entitled to widow's or wid- 
ower's insurance benefits if such individual 
became so entitled prior to attaining age 60, 
ог”; 

(4) subparagraph (D) of section 203(f)(5) of 
such Act is amended— 

(A) by striking out D) In the case о?” and 
all that follows down through ‘‘(ii) an indi- 
vidual" and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

D) An individual”; 

(B) by striking out became entitled to 
such benefits" and all that follows and in- 
serting in lieu thereof became entitled to 
such benefits, there shall be excluded from 
gross income any such other іпсоте.”; and 

(C) by shifting such subparagraph аз so 
amended to the left to the extent necessary 
to align its left margin with that of subpara- 
graphs (A) through (C) of such section; 

(5) section 203(f)(8)(A) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the new exempt 
amounts (separately stated for individuals 
described in subparagraph (D) and for other 
individuals) which are to be applicable" and 
inserting in lieu thereof the new exempt 
amount which is to be applicable“; 

(6) section 203(f)(8)(B) of such Асб is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out all that precedes clause 
(i) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

(B) The exempt amount which is applicable 
for each month of а particular taxable year 
shall be whichever of the following is the 
larger—"’; 

(B) by striking out “corresponding” in 
clause (i); and 

“(C) by striking out “ап exempt amount” 
in the matter following clause (ii) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the exempt amount“; 

(7) section 203(f)(8)(D) of such Act (as 
amended by section l(a) of this Act) is re- 
pealed; 

(8) section 203(f)(9) of such Act is repealed; 

(9) section 203(hX1XA) of such Act is 
amended by striking out age 70” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof re- 
tirement age (as defined in section 216(1)”; 

(10) section 203(j) of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“ATTAINMENT OF RETIREMENT AGE 


J) For purposes of this section 

“(1) an individual shall be considered ав 
having attained retirement age (as defined in 
section 216(1)) during the entire month in 
which he attains such age; and 

“(2) the term ‘retirement age (as defined in 
section 216(1))’, with respect to any individ- 
ual entitled to monthly insurance benefits 
under section 202, means the retirement age 
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(as so defined) which is applicable іп the case 
of old-age insurance benefits, regardless of 
whether or not the particular benefits to 
which the individual is entitled (or the only 
such benefits) are old-age insurance bene- 
fits." 

(11) section 202(w)(2)(B)(ii) of such Act is 
amended— 

(А) by striking out either“; and 

(B) by striking out “ог suffered deductions 
under section 203(b) or 203(c) in amounts 
equal to the amount of such benefit"; and 

(12) the second sentence of section 223(d)(4) 
of such Act (as amended by section 1(9) of 
this Act) is further amended by striking out 
"without regard to any increase in such 
amount resulting from a law enacted іп 1991” 
and inserting in lieu thereof but for the lib- 
eralization and repeal of the earnings test 
for such individuals in 1992”, 
SEC. 4. ACCELERATION OF 8 PERCENT DELAYED 

RETIREMENT CREDIT. 


Effective with respect to taxable years 
ending after 1991, paragraph (8) of section 
2004) of the Social Security Асб is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “2005” in subparagraph 
(C) and inserting in lieu thereof “1993”; and 

(2) by striking out “2004” in subparagraph 
(D) and inserting in lieu thereof “1992”, 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I rise 
today in strong support of the reintro- 
duction of legislation I cosponsored 
during the 10136 Congress, the Older 
Americans' Freedom to Work Act. This 
bill does а very important and nec- 
essary service to the senior citizens of 
this Nation: It repeals the earnings 
limit on retirees aged 65-69. 

It's hard to believe that we still have 
а Federal law that penalizes certain 
people who want to work, but that in 
fact is the case. While spending mil- 
lions to prepare people for the work 
force, we charge one group of trained 
workers for the right to hold a well- 
paying job. 

Currently, all Social Security recipi- 
ents aged 65-69 who choose to work are 
required to give up $1 for every $3 they 
earn over the limit of $9,720. 

People who want to work should be 
encouraged to work, not penalized by а, 
33-percent tax that applies only to 
them. They already pay income and 
Social Security taxes on these earn- 
ings. In fact, senior citizens between 
the ages of 65 and 69 who make $10,000 
or more actually pay a marginal tax 
rate of up to 56 percent when you add 
their income tax, Social Security tax, 
and the earnings limit penalty. 

More people are living longer and 
finding that the work place is the only 
place in which they can find the satis- 
faction they seek and the means for 
living à comfortable life. They should 
be applauded for their contributions, 
not penalized. 

This year should be the year senior 
citizens are relieved of the discrimina- 
tory earnings tax. We should retire the 
earnings limit instead of productive 
workers. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to join as an original cosponsor 
of two important measures—one of- 
fered by the distinguished Republican 
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leader and the other by my colleague 
from Arizona, Senator McCAIN—which 
call for the elimination of the Social 
Security earnings test. 

The earnings test is a patently unfair 
provision of the Social Security Act. 
Effective January 1, 1991, the earnings 
test denies workers age 65 to 69 $1 in 
Social Security benefits for every $3 
they earn over $9,720 per year. This 
benefit reduction is а 33-percent effec- 
tive tax, plain and simple, that when 
combined with Federal, State, and So- 
cial Security taxes, makes senior citi- 
zens the most heavily taxed group in 
our population. 

Not only is this blatantly discrimina- 
tory against senior citizens; it also 
threatens our economy by discouraging 
vast numbers of senior citizens from 
remaining in the work force. At a time 
when our Nation faces a growing labor 
shortage, we cannot afford to let such 
an enormous pool of experienced and 
productive citizens simply fall by the 
wayside. We should be encouraging our 
seniors, not penalizing them. 

Both measures we are introducing 
today would do away with this out- 
dated policy. The measure offered by 
Senator DOLE would do so in stages, in- 
creasing the earnings limit $3,000 a 
year beginning in 1992 and eliminating 
it entirely in 1997. Тһе measure offered 
by Senator MCCAIN would simply re- 
peal the earnings limit outright. 

Both measures deserve the support of 
this body. In my view, there is no rea- 
son why we ought not to scrap the 
earnings test immediately. While some 
have said that repeal would be too 
costly, there is a strong current of 
opinion that repeal will not cost us 
anything. In fact, one recent study 
using dynamic revenue models projects 
that repealing the earnings test will 
actually net the Government $140 mil- 
lion in additional revenue. 

I think our Nation's senior citizens 
have waited more than long enough for 
Congress to address the unfairness in- 
herent in the earnings limit. There is 
no excuse for continued delay. We now 
have before us two measures that 
would correct this inequitable policy. 
One of these measures should become 
law in the 102d Congress. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


WHEN IS IT GOING TO STOP? 


è Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the public 
debt currently stands at $3.4 trillion. 
The estimated Federal deficit for fiscal 
year 1991 is more than $300 billion. 
When is it going to stop? 

Our system is broken, and it needs 
repair. The budget agreement of 1990 is 
not the answer. The Federal budget 
deficit will rise significantly in the up- 
coming fiscal year. Only in Washington 
can one claim victory when the prob- 
lem gets worse. 
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We do not need another summit 
agreement, we need fundamental re- 
form of our system. 

Senator THURMOND's bill calls for a 
constitutional amendment that re- 
quires outlays not exceed receipts dur- 
ing any fiscal year—a balanced budget 
amendment. It is the simplest of prin- 
ciples but the most commonly ignored. 
The Federal Government should not 
spend more than it receives. The Amer- 
ican people strongly support а, balanced 
budget amendment, and so should 
every Member of Congress. The public 
debt is cripping our Nation; passage of 
this legislation would be a huge first 
step toward recovery. 

Тһе proposal by Senators COATS and 
MCCAIN to increase the President's re- 
scission authority is also long overdue. 
Perhaps if legislation of this nature 
had been enacted earlier, the Federal 
Government would not be spending 
money on à tribute to Lawrence Welk, 
or à ferryboat for American Samoa, or 
а convention center in Washington. 
The American people are sick of self- 
serving pork barrel projects. The legis- 
lative line-item veto act will provide 
the President with an effective tool for 
combating wasteful spending. 

Last, I would like to express my 
strong support for Senator SYMMS' leg- 
islation that would provide for a line- 
item veto amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. When our Founding Fathers 
drafted the Constitution, I am certain 
that they did not envision a reconcili- 
ation bill embodying child care legisla- 
tion, tax increases, increased Medicaid 
benefits, et cetera. The President needs 
the ability to veto each new legislative 
initiative separately, and an amend- 
ment to the Constitution can put this 
issue to rest once and for all. 

Federal spending is out of control. 
These intiatives can help reign it in.e 


— 2 


HARRODSBURG'S COMPANY D 


e Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, 
today I rise to pay tribute to the 66 
members of Company D, 192d Light 
Tank Batallion of the Kentucky Army 
National Guard from Harrodsburg, KY. 
I would like to insert into the RECORD 
their story, told in the December 5, 
1990, issue of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

The courageous men of Company D 
were mobilized to the Philippine Is- 
lands, and became the first American 
force to engage the enemy in tank war- 
fare in World War II. It is said that 
Gen. George Patton himself picked the 
outfit for duty in the Philippines. 
Later cited for outstanding perform- 
ance in the war, the men endured many 
hardships when the Japanese overran 
the islands in early 1942. 

Hardships for the survivors came in 
the form of the “Bataan Death March,“ 
forcing 37,000 wounded and weary sol- 
diers to march 70 to 90 miles to prison 
camps, if they were not killed along 
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the way. According to 70-year-old 
Bland Moore of Danville, credited with 
saving the lives of two comrades during 
the death march, If you got too tired 
or got weak and had to sit down, they 
killed you.“ 

Now, 50 years after the mobilization 
of the 192d, Moore is 1 of Company D's 
l7 living survivors. He and others en- 
dured repeated beatings and threats of 
execution, to come back and tell of 
their experiences. On Sunday, Decem- 
ber 2, they did just that. And 250 
Harrodsburg residents came to hear the 
story, to let them know they had not 
been forgotten, and to tell them they 
knew why an Army tank is parked on 
a little hill beside the American flag at 
the edge of town. 

Mr. President, I salue the members of 
Company D, and congratulate them on 
their 50th anniversary. Their story is 
the story of the hard-fought battle for 
continued freedom, one none of us 
Should ever forget. 

The article follows: 

HARRODSBURG'S TANK IS REMINDER OF WORLD 
WAR II HEROISM, TRAGEDY 
(By Byron Crawford) 

HARRODSBURG, KY.—Passers-by often won- 
der why a World War II Army tank is perma- 
nently parked оп the  outskirts of 
Harrodsburg, near the American flag and the 
sign proclaiming the town Kentucky's first 
settlement. 

Most are probably going too fast to notice 
the bronze plaque encased in а stone marker 
beside the tank. It is inscribed with the 
names of 66 members of Company D, 192nd 
Light Tank Battalion of the Kentucky Army 
National Guard from Harrodsburg, which, in 
1941, became the first American force to en- 
gage in tank warfare in World War II. 

Тһе 192nd had distinguished itself in ma- 
neuvers against Army tankers at 
Camp Polk, La., earlier that year, and Gen. 
George Patton Jr. himself is said to have 
picked the outfit for mobilization to the 
Philippine Islands. 

The 192nd would later be cited for its out- 
standing performance in the war, but when 
the Japanese overran the islands in early 
1942, members of the Harrodsburg Guard unit 
were among the outnumbered American 
troops who for four months withstood short- 
ages of food, ammunition and medical sup- 
Plies to beat back attacks on the Bataan Pe- 
ninsula—only to be eventually surrendered, 

The subsequent Bataan Death March, in 
which the Japanese marched approximately 
37,000 battle-weary and wounded American 
and Filipino prisoners 70 to 80 miles to pris- 
on camps, killing many of the captives as 
they went, brought the horror of war home 
to Harrodsburg to stay. 

Life Magazine’s July 6, 1942, issue con- 
tained a seven-page picture story titled 
“Missing In Action” that stated: 
“Harrodsburg is one of the first towns in the 
entire country to taste the last full measure 
of war—loved ones reported ‘missing in ac- 
tion.’ By the next Fourth of July the U.S. 
will have a great many Harrodsburgs. For 
until it does this war cannot be won," Life 
said. 

Twenty-nine men of Company D died, ei- 
ther on the Death March or in camps where 
the prisoners of war were held until Septem- 
ber 1945. 

Last Sunday about 250 people from 
Harrodsburg and the surrounding area 
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showed up at the National Guard Armory to 
mark the 50th anniversary of the 192nd’s mo- 
bilization, and to pay tribute to members of 
Company D. Eight of the company’s 17 living 
survivors were in attendance—as was a doc- 
tor from another company of the 192nd. 

Among them was Bland Moore, 70, of 
Danville, who is credited by his fell w sol- 
diers with saving the lives of two of his bud- 
dies by helping them survive the Death 
March. 

Moore told reporters that he considers it a 
miracle that he himself survived. 

“If you got too tired or got weak and had 
to sit down, they killed you," he said. I quit 
perspiring . . . and I couldn't get any salt, I 
was getting real weak and dizzy. 

“We were going through a little town, and 
some of the Filipinos were throwing rice 
balls out to us. That was the last thing I 
wanted. All I wanted to do was stay on my 
feet. By that time, the men were a whole lot 
like animals. 

"But... a little brown package landed іп 
my hand, and it was salt. I ate that salt, and 
shared it with others, and finished the 
march. I wasn't reaching for anything when 
it fell in my hand. Nothing could tell me oth- 
erwise but that Jesus Christ had a hand in 
saving me." 

Later, Moore and his fellow soldiers would 
face death many times, during repeated 
beatings, and many of their number were ex- 
ecuted. 

Once, Moore himself was scheduled to be 
executed after defying a Japanese officer. 

Several of his teeth were knocked out with 
the hilt of а saber, he was forced to stand at 
attention for 13 hours and was tied to a tree 
for four days—and then he was brought out 
for execution before a squad of Japanese sol- 
diers with bayonets. 

“Ав I walked by Grover Brummett from 
Louisville, who still lives there, I said, ‘Gro- 
ver, tell my wife and my folks that I died 
like а man, and that I didn't beg for 
nothin',“ Moore remembered. 

As the Japanese officer snapped the sol- 
diers to attention, ‘I just looked him in the 
eye," Moore said, And you know, just at the 
snap of a finger, he told me—‘‘Go to work." 

“I was the first one on the truck.“ 

Many such stories were exchanged Sunday 
when the handful of survivors of Company D 
met in Harrodsburg to be honored by the 
community and by other military personnel. 

The reason I was there was because of my 
love for the guys who didn't come back," 
said Moore. “I wish that everyone who has 
ever burned an American flag could go 
through the first three months of hell that 
these men went through 

Harrodsburg hasn't forgotten them. That is 
why a World War II Army tank is parked оп 
a little hill beside the American flag at the 
edge of town.e 


A SALUTE TO RHODE ISLAND 
SCOUTS 


Ф Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, as we 
begin the year 1991 and a new session of 
Congress, I bring to your attention 44 
young women and 105 young men of my 
State of Rhode Island who have distin- 
guished themselves in 1990 through the 
Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts of 
America. 

Since 1910, Scouting has helped build 
the character and spirit of our youth 
by promoting the ability of young men 
and women to do for themselves, by 
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teaching them patriotism, courage, 
self-reliance, and helping them realize 
the satisfaction earned through service 
to others. 

It may be difficult for some to be- 
lieve that there are youngsters in the 
United States who still believe in these 
ideals and live their lives accordingly. 
Yet, every year thousands of young 
girls and boys participate in Scouting 
activities. 

The Eagle Scout Award is given to 
the Boy Scout who has earned 21 merit 
badges and it is the highest honor in 
Boy Scouting. The Silver Award is 
awarded to girls in junior high school 
upon completion of a service project. 
The highest honor for a Senior Girl 
Scout is the Gold Award, which is pre- 
sented at the culmination of a major 
service project. 

Scouting in America is stronger than 
ever. 

So, it is with pride that I pay tribute 
today to these young boys and girls, to 
their Scout leaders, and to their fami- 
lies. 

The list of Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts referred to follows: 

GIRL SCOUT SILVER AWARD 
Ashaway, RI 
Tanya Del Bene, Steffany Lewandowski. 
Bradford, RI 
Lori Jean Kinsey. 
Carolina, RI 

Kelly McDonnell. 

Charlestown, RI 

Allison M. Hitte. 

Coventry, RI 

Robin L. Triggs. 

Cranston, RI 

Gillian Bell, Kate Cousins. 

Cumberland, RI 

Carrie Boucher, Annika Cantanzarro, 
Stephanie Fabrizio, Shannon Lancaster, Re- 
becca Lincoln. 

East Providence, RI 
Alexis Dubiel, Tennille Hervieux, Jessica 


Luciano, Gina Marabello, Debbie Paiva, Amy 
Wood. 


Edgewood, RI 
Maria Cimini. 
Newport, RI 
Patty Dvorak. 
Pawtucket, RI 
Heather Carroll, Amanda Young. 
Portsmouth, RI 
Christina Erwin, Sarah Emm McCarthy. 
Providence, RI 
Tabetha Bernstein, Jessica Blake, Denielle 
Cady, Jennifer Richmond. 
Riverside, RI 
Jaimie Desorcy, Roxanne Ferreira, Naomi 
Francis, Jennie Guertin, Crystal Prew. 
West Kingston, RI 
Meggan Gould, Jen McWeeney. 
Wood River Junction, RI 
Diedra Dieter. 
Woonsocket, RI 
Amy Cheever, Tracy L. Pelletier. 
GIRL SCOUT GOLD AWARDS 
Bradford, RI 
Melissa Burdick. 
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Edgewood, RI 

Carolyn Cimini. 
East Greenwich, RI 

Susanne Calvano. 

Riverside, RI 
Michelle Errington. 

Warwick, RI 
Behany Briggs. 


BOY SCOUT EAGLE AWARD RECIPIENTS 
NARRAGANSETT COUNCIL 


Arrowhead Valley District 


Matthew F. Holmes, Troop 101 Foster. 
Christopher W. Albro, Troop 39 Summit. 
Steve G. Dubois, Troop 4 Conventry. 
Kevin J. Chamberland, Troop 1 Arctic. 
Christopher Leaman, Troop 11 Conventry. 
Kenneth Barrette, Troop 17 Crompton. 
Peter J. Gorman, Troop 1 Arctic. 

Aaron M. Higley, Troop 7 Scituate. 
Jeffrey Oates, Troop 31 Crompton. 
Patrick P. Matarese, Troop 101 Foster. 
Robert P. Bergantine, Troop 101 Foster. 
Raymond R. Perry, Troop 11 Conventry. 
Kevin L. Moffitt, Troop 1 Conventry. 
Thomas W. Wilson, Troop 7 Scituate. 
Roger A. Chattell, Troop 2 Arctic. 
Jason P. Senerchia, Troop 2 Natick. 
Peter Е. Tondreau, Troop 1 Conventry. 
John A. Sechio, Troop 17 Crompton. 
Derek J. Leigh, Troop 17 Crompton. 
James Onysko, Troop 31 Crompton. 


Blackstone Valley District 


Robert E. Sasso, Troop 1 Central Falls. 

Raymond J. Gagne, Troop 85 Pawtucket. 

Ronald K. Gagne, Jr., Troop 1 Pawtucket. 

William A. Bramley, Troop 50 Cumberland. 

Michael A. Kizlinski, Troop 1 Diamond 
Hill. 

Jason A. Gardner, Troop 10 Berkeley-Ash- 
ton. 

Brian T. Parker, Troop 10 Lincoln. 

Mark 8. Pawlitschek, Troop 12 Berkeley- 
Ashton. 

Paul Ramos, Troop 76 Pawtucket. 


Pokanoket District 


Michael J. Ferreira, Troop 13 Rehoboth. 
Anthony A. Fishel, Troop 2 Barrington. 
Jeff Longo, Troop 1 Seekonk. 
Richard T. Atkins, Troop 1 Newport. 
Sean P. Cotta, Troop 82 Portsmouth. 
Jonathan D. Barber, Troop 22 Newport. 
John Crow, Troop 82 Portsmouth. 
Craig T. Lasiewski, Troop 1 Seekonk. 
Brian T. Massey, Troop 1 Portsmouth. 
Christian Alteri, Troop 2 Barrington. 
Robert D. Kulaga, Troop 3 Seekonk. 
Ian Kohl, Team 1 Middletown. 
Ronald P. Pelletier, Troop 8 Barrington. 
Christopher E. Martin, Troop 3 Seekonk. 
Thomas A. Benoit, Jr., Troop 1 Seekonk. 
George Towlinson, Troop 5 East Provi- 
dence. 
Brian L. Lombardi, Troop 8 Barrington. 
Michael F. Quirk, Troop 22 Seekonk. 
Wayne M. Stepalavich, Troop 33 Newport. 
Mark T. Barabe, Troop 5 Portsmouth. 
Patrick J. Tracy, Troop 8 Barrington. 
Blaine S. Felloney, Troop 1 Middletown. 
Thomas J. Walsh, Jr., Troop 1 Riverside. 
Peter Lincoln, Troop 22 Seekonk. 
David M. Lomastro, Troop 8 Barrington. 
Jeffrey Lonardo, Ттоор 8 Barrington. 
Mark A. Strycharz, Troop 3 Seekonk. 
Providence District 


David M. DeSarro, Troop 89 Providence. 
Michael V. O'Connell, Troop 82 Providence. 
Daniel Ackroyd, Troop 82 Providence. 
Michael T. Spadazzi, 'Troop 56 Providence. 
David E. Gabrey, Troop 76 Provideace. 
Robert J. McAdam, Troopy 76 Providence. 
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Michael P. Sheridan, Troop 76 Providence. 
John Abbruzzese, Тгоор 56 Providence. 
Quequatuck District 
Ram A. Narasimhan, Troop 1 Kingston. 
Scott K. Smith, Troop 50 Narragansett. 
Timothy М. Viveiros, Troop 1 Richmond. 
Kenneth W. Lazarski, Troop 43 Wickford. 
Daniel A. Norton, Troop 22 Davisville. 
Aaron W. Way, Troop 1 Hope Valley. 
Shawn P. Smith, Troop 2 Misquamicut. 
Jason R. Ringer, Troop 15 Charlestown. 
Sachem District 


Eric M. Norberg, Troop 1 Greenville. 
Robert O. DiGiulio, Troop 1 Greenville. 
Gilbert B. Giles, Troop 3 Cranston. 

Stephen Arcand, Troop 6 Cranston. 

Norman M. Rogers, Troop 9 Cranston. 

John F. Maguire, Troop 66 Garden City. 

Ronald L. Valletta, Troop 20 Johnston. 

Dennis J. Gasrow, Jr., Troop 5 North Prov- 
idence. 

Michael J. McGlynn, Troop 20 Johnston. 

Joel A. Kahn, Troop 66 Garden City. 

Michael A. 'Torregrossa, Troop 1 Green- 
ville. 

Thundermist District 
Peter L. Pignolet, Troop 1121 Woonsocket. 
West Shore District 

Michael T. Plemmons, Troop 1 East Green- 
wich. 

Justin D. Lambert, Troop 49 Lakewood. 

Michael C. Denning, Troop 49 Lakewood. 

Andrew M. Glucksman, Troop 10 Warwick. 

Joseph M. Lariviere, Troop 4 Gaspee Pla- 
teau. 

Todd M. Regine, Troop 7 Warwick. 

Matthew T. Collins, Troop 1 Gaspee Pla- 
teau. 

Stephen P. Keenan, Troop 49 Lakewood. 

Elias J. Deeb, Troop 2 East Greenwich. 

Joseph H. Fontaine, Troop 117 Warwick. 

Matthew T. Rogan, Troop 49 Lakewood. 

Jeffrey R. Zeiner, Troop 1 East Greenwich. 

Andrew D. Boisvert, Troop 49 Lakewood. 

James T. Doyle, Troop 2 East Greenwich. 

C. Andrew Lundsten, Troop 2 East Green- 
wich. 

Eric D. Thornton, Troop 18 Frenchtown. 

David A. Ucci, Jr., Troop 1 East Greenwich. 

Sean M. Flynn, Troop 18 Frenchtown. 

Stephen Е. Thompson, Troop 18 
Frenchtown. 

Timothy M. Rankin, Troop 117 Warwick. 

Christian E. Smith, Troop 2 East Green- 
wich.e 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, 
Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. 
PELL, and Mr. HATCH): 

S. 11. A bill to cut Social Security 
contribution rates and return Social 
Security to pay-as-you-go financing, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

SOCIAL SECURITY TAX CUT ACT 


е Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to introduce as S. 11 the Social Secu- 
rity Tax Cut Act of 1991, a bill to re- 
duce Social Security contribution 
rates and return the program to tradi- 
tional pay-as-you-go financing. It is a 
bill to strengthen the financing of the 
Social Security Program, stimulate 
the weakening economy, and provide a 
fair tax cut to 132 million workers and 
6 million employers and self-employed 
individuals. Iam introducing the meas- 
ure in the company of my distin- 
guished cosponsors, Senators HOL- 
LINGS, KASTEN, PELL, and HATCH. 
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In S. 11 we propose to cut the Social 
Security tax rate from the current 6.2 
percent for employees and employers 
each to 5.7 percent on July 1 of this 
year, and further cut it to 5.5 percent 
on January 1, 1994, and 5.2 percent on 
January 1, 1996. 

We also propose increases in the max- 
imum wage subject to the Social Secu- 
rity tax, from $53,400 this year to 
$60,600 next year and $82,200 by 1996. 
The maximum wage level has tradi- 
tionally been set to cover about 90 per- 
cent of wages in the economy but pres- 
ently covers only about 86 percent. I 
would note that workers with earnings 
at or above the proposed maximum 
wage levels would still, with the pro- 
posed tax rates, realize a tax cut com- 
pared to current law. 

The proposal is designed, of course, 
to build and maintain a safe level of re- 
serves in the Social Security trust 
funds. Before the first rate cut goes 
into effect we will have about a year’s 
worth of benefits in reserve. We have 
not had a year’s reserve in the trust 
funds since 1970. Reserve levels are es- 
timated to continue to grow under the 
proposal to a year and a half's worth of 
benefits. 

Maximum tax cut savings for an indi- 
vidual worker would be $134 for the last 
6 months of this year, $279 next year, 
and $693 in 1996. Maximum cumulative 
tax cut savings for the individual 
worker would be about $2,300 over the 
5-year transition to pay-as-you-go fi- 
nancing. 

I think its about time the American 
worker got a break. In constant 1977 
dollars, average weekly earnings in the 
United States in 1989 were about $3 
higher than they were in 1959. After ac- 
counting for rising FICA taxes, the av- 
erage worker actually made less in 1989 
than he did 30 years ago. We have more 
working mothers now so that families 
can maintain the same living standard 
they had in 1973. Despite higher female 
labor force participation rates, real 
median family income has been vir- 
tually flat since then. 

The basic arguments for going back 
to pay-as-you-go can be stated briefly. 
We are running large and growing sur- 
pluses in the Social Security trust 
funds and using the money as if it were 
general revenue—some $74 billion in 
the current fiscal year, $83 billion in 
the next, $126 billion in 1995, and over 
$225 billion in the year 2000. It is the 
dirty little secret of last year’s budget 
summit agreement that we will spend 
$500 billion of Social Security tax reve- 
nue on general government expenses 
over the next 5 years. This practice 
violates the integrity of the Social Se- 
curity trust funds and makes govern- 
ment finance more regressive. 

The tax structure of the United 
States is fast becoming one of the most 
regressive of any Western nation. In 
the 1980’s we cut income taxes for the 
better off and raised payroll taxes for 
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low- and middle-income workers. So- 
cial Security tax revenue as a percent 
of total Federal revenue rose by 23 per- 
cent from 1980 to 1988, while personal 
and corporate income tax revenue as а 
percent of total Federal revenue de- 
clined by 6 percent and 23 percent, re- 
spectively. At the end of 1987, Senator 
GEORGE MITCHELL observed in the Wall 
Street Journal that ''there has been a 
shift of about $80 billion in annual rev- 
enue collections from the progressive 
income tax to the regressive payroll 
бах.” There have been two increases in 
the Social Security payroll tax rate 
since then. Last year the Social Secu- 
rity Administration estimated that in 
1990 about 74 percent of taxpayers 
would pay more in FICA taxes—includ- 
ing the employer’s share—than in in- 
come taxes. 

Further, Mr. President, since I first 
introduced this bill a year ago, we have 
been presented with yet another, and 
urgent, reason to cut Social Security 
taxes. I speak, of course, of the eco- 
nomic recession that is upon us. We do 
not know how long it will last or how 
bad it will be. But we do know that we 
must do something about it. That is 
why voters send us here. Workers and 
businesses in this country are already 
being knocked hard by this economic 
downturn, and fear that it is going to 
get worse before it gets better. They 
would be helped by this measure. A So- 
cial Security tax cut is an anti- 
recession measure. It is a tax cut for 
both workers and businesses, in equal 
shares. It would stimulate the purchas- 
ing power of consumers and help create 
jobs for unemployed workers. 

Professor Gary Hufbauer, a George- 
town University economist and former 
. Treasury official in the Carter admin- 
istration, has estimated that a Social 
Security tax cut would create a million 
jobs. Michael Boskin, now Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, has made similar statements 
in the past about the labor effects of 
the Social Security tax. Even before 
the recession, Nobel Laureate Franco 
Modigliani endorsed a Social Security 
tax cut as economically sound. 

Mr. President, I said at the outset 
that this legislation would also 
strengthen the financing of the Social 
Security Program. Let me now explain 
how it would do so. 

By way of background, I would note 
first that the Social Security Program 
was financed on a pay-as-you-go basis 
for decades prior to 1977. Under this fi- 
nancing method, Congress would sched- 
ule Social Security tax rates for the fu- 
ture that would produce the revenue 
needed to meet expected outlays. Gen- 
erally, the goal was to keep the system 
in close actuarial balance over the 
long-term 75-year projection period. 

In 1977 and again in 1983, in response 
to short-term financing problems, Con- 
gress accelerated the schedule for So- 
cial Security tax rate increases. The 
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higher rates in the 198075, together with 
better-than-estimated economic per- 
formance, produced the current sur- 
pluses. 

But the Social Security system is not 
currently in close actuarial balance 
over the long term. That is because our 
current financing arrangements call 
for us to build up a huge reserve over 
the next 30 years and then draw it 
down over the following 20 years. The 
trust fund are expected to be exhausted 
in the early 204075. How will we finance 
benefits then? Well, even though there 
are no more rate increases scheduled in 
current law, we would obviously have 
to raise the rate at that time. And it 
would be a pretty big jump, to around 
8 percent. 

This legislation calls for getting to 
that ultimate rate in a more rational 
fashion. We would schedule a series of 
rate increases for the next century as 
costs rise, consistent with pay-as-you- 
go financing. Significantly, we would 
not have to go back to the current rate 
of 6.2 percent until 2015, and would not 
have to go above that rate until 2020. 
The rate would ultimately rise to 8.1 
percent in 2050. We would, then, in a 
sense, just smooth out, or fine tune the 
current arrangements. And in the proc- 
ess we would put the system back in 
close actuarial balance over the long 
term. 

I have stated before but it bears re- 
peating that this improvement in the 
financing of Social Security has been 
urged for years by Robert J. Myers, 
who served as chief actuary of Social 
Security for 23 years and was a member 
of that venerable group that created 
our Social Security system back in 
1934. The proposal has also been en- 
dorsed by the American Academy of 
Actuaries. 

Mr. President, I would make just one 
further point. Senators will recall that 
last October 9 and 10 we had a floor de- 
bate on this proposal. A budget point of 
order was raised against consideration 
of the bill. Sixty votes were needed to 
waive the point of order. We got 54, 42 
Democrats and 12 Republicans. Not bad 
really—a majority of the Senate after 
all. And this even though our timing 
could not have been worse, with the de- 
bate coming on the heels of final agree- 
ment to a budget resolution based on 
the long-awaited budget summit agree- 
ment. 

But here’s the point. Senators should 
be aware that a Social Security tax cut 
can be passed with a simply majority. 
They should also be aware that under 
the law budget process rules, the Social 
Security tax is the one tax we can cut 
without offsets, without producing a 
sequester, and without making it hard- 
er to reach deficit reduction target. So 
no one need think that we are bound to 
repeat last year’s outcome. We are in a 
much better position to pass the bill 
this year, and as I stated earlier, there 
are even more reasons to do so. 
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Let me conclude by saying this is not 
a partisan matter. This proposal has a 
broad base of bipartisan support. It is 
supported by organizations ranging 
from the AFL-CIO to the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, from the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee to the Heritage 
Foundation. Governor Mario Cuomo 
supports this proposal, as does former 
Gov. Pete du Pont. And support from 
political commentators comes from 
Michael Kinsley and Eleanor Clift as 
well as James Kilpatrick and George 
Will. 

Mr. President, we must cut Social 
Security taxes. We don’t need the 
money for Social Security, so let’s give 
it back to the workers who earned it 
and need it. It’s just not fair to keep it 
for other government expenses. A re- 
turn to pay-as-you-go financing will 
strengthen the financing of Social Se- 
curity, restore honesty and integrity 
to Federal finances, stimulate the 
economy, and provide a fair tax cut to 
132 million Social Security taxpayers. 

Mr. President, I ask that the full text 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


8.11 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act тау be cited as the Social Secu- 
rity Tax Cut Act of 1991". 

SEC. 2. RETURN SOCIAL SECURITY TO PAY-AS- 
YOU-GO FINANCING. 

(а) FICA TAXES.— 

(1) TAX ON EMPLOYEES.—The table in sec- 
tion 3101(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 (relating to rate of tax on employees for 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance) 
is amended to read as follows: 


“Іп the case wages 
received during: 
January 1, 1991 through 
June 90, 1991 ................. 
July 1, 1991 through 1993 . 
1994 or 1995 ...................... 
1996 through 2009... M 
2010 through 2014 ... 
2015 through 2019 ... 
2020 through 2024 ... 
2025 through 2029 ... 
2030 through 2039 ... 
2040 through 2049 ... 
2050 or thereafter 
(2) TAX ON EMPLOYERS.—The table in sec- 
tion 3111(a) of such Code (relating to rate of 
tax on employers for old-age survivors, and 
disability insurance) is amended to read as 
follows: 


The rate 
shall be: 


“Іп the case wages The rate 
received during: shall be: 
January 1, 1991 through 
June 30, 1991 ................. 6.2 percent 
July 1, 1991 through 1993 . 5.7 percent 
1994 or 1995 ...................... 5.5 percent 
1996 through 2009 ... TA 5.2 percent 
2010 through 2014 ... 5.6 percent 
2015 through 2019 ... 6.2 percent 
2020 through 2024 ... 6.8 percent 
2025 through 2029 ... 7.5 percent 
2030 through 2039 ... 7.8 percent 
2040 through 2049 ... 7.9 percent 


2050 or thereafter 8.1 percent.” 
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(3) REALLOCATION TO FEDERAL DISABILITY 
INSURANCE TRUST FUND.—Section 201(b)(1) of 
the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 401(b)(1)) is 
amended by striking “(О) 1.20 per centum of 
the wages (as so defined) paid after Decem- 
ber 31, 1989, and before January 1, 2000, and 
so reported, and (P) 1.42 per centum of the 
wages (as so defined) paid after December 31, 
1999, and so reported” and inserting “(О) 1.20 
per centum of the wages (as so defined) paid 
after December 31, 1989, and before January 
1, 1992, and so reported, (P) 1.24 per centum of 
the wages (as so defined) paid after Decem- 
ber 31, 1991, and before January 1, 2000, and 
so reported, (Q) 1.40 per centum of the wages 
(as so defined) paid on or after December 31, 
1999, and before January 1, 2005, and so re- 
ported, (R) 1.60 per centum of the wages (as 
so defined) paid after December 31, 2004, and 
before January 1, 2015, and so reported, (S) 
1.70 per centum of the wages (as so defined) 
paid after December 31, 2014, and before Jan- 
uary 1, 2030, and so reported, and (T) 1.80 per 
centum of the wages (as so defined) paid 
after December 31, 2029, and so герогбей”. 

(b) TAX ON SELF-EMPLOYMENT INCOME.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The table in section 
1401(а) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
(relating to rate of tax on self-employment 
income for old-age survivors, and disability 
insurance) is amended to read as follows: 


“In the case of a taxable year 


Beginning after: And before: Percent: 
December 31, 1990 January 1, 1992 ... 
December 31, 1991 January 1, 1994 


SSSR 


(2) REALLOCATION TO FEDERAL DISABILITY 
INSURANCE TRUST FUND.—Section 201(b)(2)) of 
the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 401(b)(2)) is 
amended by striking “(О) 1.20 per centum of 
self-employment income (as so defined) so 
reported for any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1989, and before January 1, 2000, 
and (P) 1.42 per centum of self-employment 
income (as so defined) so reported for any 
taxable year beginning after December 31, 
1999" and inserting “(О) 1.20 per centum of 
self-employment income (as so defined) so 
reported for any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1989, and before January 1, 1992, 
(P) 1.24 per centum of self-employment in- 
come (as so defined) so reported for any tax- 
&ble year beginning after December 31, 1991, 
and before January 1, 2000, (Q) 1.40 per cen- 
tum of self-employment income (as so de- 
fined) so reported for any taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1999, and before Jan- 
uary 1, 2005, (R) 1.60 per centum of self-em- 
ployment income (as so defined) so reported 
for any taxable year beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 2004, and before January 1, 2015, (S) 
1.70 per centum of self-employment income 
(as so defined) so reported for any taxable 
year beginning after December 31, 2014, and 
before January 1, 2030, and (T) 1.80 per cen- 
tum of self-employment income (as so de- 
fined) so reported for any taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 2029”. 

(с) OASDI TAXABLE WAGE BASE IN- 
CREASED.— Section 230(c)(2) of the Social Se- 
curity Act (42 U.S.C. 430(c)(2)) is amended by 
striking subclauses (A), (B), (C), and (D) and 
inserting the following: 

“(A) in 1992 shall be $60,600, 

“(В) іп 1993 shall be $64,200, 

) in 1994 shall be $70,200, 
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**(D) in 1995 shall be $73,800, and 

E) in 1996 shall be 382, 200. 0 
e Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, al- 
though the hearts and minds of all 
Americans are focused on the situation 
in the Persian Gulf, I think it's impor- 
tant that we not lose sight of our dire 
economic troubles here at home. 

It's painfully clear to most of us that 
the United States is headed for an eco- 
nomic slowdown—perhaps a full-blown 
recession. Economic growth has ground 
to a halt. Unemployment has jumped 
to 6.1 percent. The financial sector in 
the Northeast is teetering on the edge 
of collapse. Small business optimism is 
at its lowest level since 1982. 

This economic slowdown has been 
caused, in part, by the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait and the subsequent rise in oil 
prices. I believe most of the blame, 
however, rests on the misguided poli- 
cies inflicted on the economy by Wash- 
ington. 

Since 1986, capital gains and payroll 
taxes have gone up. New regulatory 
burdens are stifling entrepreneurial ac- 
tivity. And, perhaps most devastating 
of all, we are imposing the largest tax 
increase in U.S. history on consumers, 
savers, and producers this year. 

I rise today to join Senator Moy- 
NIHAN in introducing legislation that 
will jumpstart the economy and reduce 
taxes on working families as well. Our 
legislation would return Social Secu- 
rity to pay-as-you-go financing, return- 
ing the tax surplus to the working peo- 
ple who earned it. 

Mr. President, I want to make a spe- 
cial appeal to my Republican col- 
leagues to join us in sponsoring this 
important measure. Thanks to last 
fall’s budget debate, Republicans are 
losing the so-called tax fairness debate. 

A recent Harris Poll found that by a 
margin of 62 to 36 percent, Americans 
believe that Republicans were wrong to 
oppose tax increases on the wealthy; 
and by a 50-to-30 margin, they think 
congressional Democrats were more 
right on how to cut the deficit than Re- 
publicans. 

This poses a critical challenge to me 
and my fellow Republicans. Unless we 
propose a politically attractive alter- 
native, we will remain on the defen- 
sive—and eventually lose outright the 
political debate over taxes. 

Fortunately, there is a way out. We 
can take the political and economic of- 
fensive again—by making Social Secu- 
rity payroll tax cuts a centerpiece of 
the economic empowerment agenda. 

The currently controversial 
"empowerment" initiatives are aimed 
at giving individuals more control over 
their own lives. What could be more 
empowering than letting workers keep 
more of the wages they have earned? 

The American Dream still eludes too 
many of today’s working families. 
They are finding it harder to achieve 
the same standard of living that their 
parents enjoyed. And the chief cause is 
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the skyrocketing of Federal taxes: To- 
day’s median-income families face an 
effective tax rate—income and payroll 
taxes combined—more than double 
what their parents faced in the 1950’s. 

Throughout the 1980’s, Republicans 
worked to reduce that tax burden. The 
1981 Reagan tax bill slashed income tax 
rates by 25 percent for middle-income 
Americans, and the 1986 tax reforms re- 
moved 4 million poor taxpayers from 
the tax rolls altogether. The people re- 
sponded by giving three consecutive 
landslide victories to the GOP. 

However, at the same time the 
Reagan-Bush tax cuts were reducing 
the burden of income taxes, the 30 per- 
cent increase in payroll tax rates legis- 
lated in 1977 under Jimmy Carter kept 
the middle-class tax burden excessively 
high. Today, three out of four workers 
pay more in payroll taxes than they do 
in income taxes. 

This tax is punishing working-class 
Americans—and crippling the economy 
as well. It raises labor costs, inhibits 
job creation, cuts profits, and reduces 
the availability of capital. It is a direct 
tax on America’s ability to compete. 

And as if all this were not enough, 
Social Security is collecting more 
taxes than are needed to pay benefits 
to seniors. This revenue buildup—pro- 
ceeding at a rate of more than 51 bil- 
lion per week—is used to subsidize the 
rest of the Federal budget. 

Last December, our colleague PAT 
MOYNIHAN proposed returning Social 
Security to a pay-as-you-go system in 
which income roughly matches ex- 
penses, leaving the money in the hands 
of the people who earned it. This isn’t 
a new idea: In 1988, then-Congressman 
Jack Kemp and I introduced similar 
legislation to cut payroll taxes. 

Under the plan we are introducing 
today, the payroll tax rate would be re- 
duced from 6.2 to 5.2 percent in over 
the next 5 years. For a worker for an 
individual or a two-earner couple mak- 
ing $69,300, the annual savings would 
add up to $693 under pay-as-you-go fi- 
nancing. 

In addition, the maximum taxable 
wage base would be increased modestly 
above what it would be under current 
law. Senator MOYNIHAN has argued that 
the wage base must be increased in 
order to maintain historic 90 percent of 
wages in the economy covered by the 
taxable maximum. 

While I do have some concerns about 
the precedent that increasing the tax- 
able maximum wage base may set, I 
think it’s important to point out that, 
under the Moynihan-Kasten plan, all 
taxpayers will receive a tax cut. 

Mr. President, in Wisconsin, $693 
more in take-home pay will go a long 
way. This money can help build a nest 
egg for retirement. It can buy a new 
washer and dryer. It can pay for part of 
children’s daycare. It can buy a year of 
parochial grammar school in Milwau- 
kee. Overall, this tax cut plan will 
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pump $3.8 billion into Wisconsin's есоп- 
omy over the 1992-96 period. 

Iask unanimous consent that а table 
on the estimated tax cut savings, by 
State be printed at this point in the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Estimated Social Security {ат cut savings by 


State, 1992-96 
[In millions] 

0 œ0A———— ЧЕЛНЫ éqa pé 52,292 
Alaska ... 573 
Arizona 2,101 
Arkansas .... 1,337 
California ... 21,392 
Colorado ..... 2,483 
Connecticut 3,438 
955 
7,067 
4,011 
764 
573 
9,932 
3,820 
1,910 
1,719 
1,910 
2,674 
573 
3,438 
5,348 
8,404 
3,820 
1,146 
AT 3,820 
382 
1,146 
ШАА 573 
New Hampshire. 764 
Мем Jersey ....... 7,258 
New Mexico ... 764 
New Lor 20,055 
North Carolina .. 4,202 
North Dakota ... 382 
99 8,786 
Oklahoma 2,101 
Oregon 2,101 
Pennsylvania 9,359 
Rhode Island ........ 764 
South Carolina .... 1,910 
South Dakota 382 
Tennessee 3.247 
Texas 11.651 
АВ 955 
Vermont 382 
Virginia ........ 3,820 
Washington ... 3,056 
West Virginia 955 
Wisconsin ... 3,820 
Wyoming тескен 382 
Мг. President, we сап go ahead and 


tax millionaires all we want—but it 
won't do anything to reduce the burden 
on middle-income families. 

I think it's also important to point 
out that Social Security is off-budget. 
Therefore, reducing the payroll tax will 
not effect our efforts to meet the statu- 
tory Gramm-Rudman deficit reduction 
mandates. 

Also, the newly enacted budget re- 
forms make it relatively easier to cut 
Social Security taxes than other kinds 
of taxes because they would not trigger 
and automatic reduction in spending to 
offset the revenue loss. 

And from an economic standpoint, 
any negative impact of the rise in gov- 
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ernment borrowing will be offset by the 
stimulative impact of lower payroll 
taxes on wage earners and small busi- 
ness. 

Now more that ever, our economy 
needs à shot in the arm. Payroll tax 
cuts are the best cure for recession be- 
cause it shows up immediately in 
workers' paychecks. Former Treasury 
economist Gary Hufbauer estimates 
that this pro-growth tax cut would cre- 
ate 1 million new jobs over the next 4 
years. 

Even without the Social Security tax 
surplus, the deficit problem is manage- 
able. According to the Congressional 
Budget Office, the non-Social Security 
budget deficit will decline from 5.6 per- 
cent to 1.9 percent of gross national 
product over the fiscal 1991-95 period. 

House Majority Leader RICHARD GEP- 
HARDT said recently that, to him, the 
key is “поб to beat up on the rich, but 
try to get the poor and middle class 
moving up quickly." I agree. We ought 
to give working families the oppor- 
tunity to move up the economic ladder. 
And cutting payroll taxes is the best 
way to do it.e 


By Mr. DANFORTH (for himself, 
Mr. INOUYE, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. 
СОВЕ, Mr. LIEBERMAN, and Mr. 
METZENBAUM): 

S. 12. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Communications Act to ensure car- 
riage on cable television of local news 
and other programming and to restore 
the right of local regulatory authori- 
ties to regulate cable television rates, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation. 


CABLE TELEVISION CONSUMER PROTECTION ACT 

е Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, it is 
time for Congress to address the many 
constituent complaints about the cable 
television industry. 

In 1984, I voted for legislation to de- 
regulate cable. Like many others, I 
thought that developing competition 
could replace regulation. But since de- 
regulation, consumers, cities, broad- 
casters, small cable operators, wireless 
distributors of video programming, and 
satellite dish owners have come to Con- 
gress for help. A poll conducted by 
Cable News Network [CNN] last sum- 
mer demonstrates the widespread dis- 
content with the unbridled cable indus- 
try. The CNN poll asked: Should cable 
TV be regulated?" Did half of those 
polled say “уев, cable should be regu- 
lated"? Did three quarters? Mr. Presi- 
dent, 92 percent responded that cable 
television should be regulated. 

Today, cable is an unregulated mo- 
nopoly. The results of an unregulated 
monopoly are predictable: high rates; 
indifferent service; cable operators who 
drop local broadcasters, or place them 
on high channels; discrimination in the 
pricing of programming; problems with 
access to cable systems. 
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That is why the Chairman of the 
Communications Subcommittee, Sen- 
ator INOUYE, the Chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee, Senator HOLLINGS, 
and others are joining me in introduc- 
ing the Cable Television Consumer 
Protection Act of 1991 today. 'This 
cable reform bill is very similar to one 
that was reported out of the Commerce 
Committee last year by a vote of 18 to 
is 


RATE REGULATION 

Perhaps the most visible symptoms 
of our premature deregulation of cable 
has been the skyrocketing rates for 
cable service. As an example of the as- 
tounding rate increases, let me cite the 
testimony of Mr. Allen Garner, counsel 
to Jefferson City, MO, before the Com- 
merce Committee last year. He testi- 
fied that, in the preceding 3% years, 
cable rates increased in Missouri’s cap- 
ital by 186 percent. 

Where there is no true competition, 
States and cities should have the op- 
tion of regulating cable rates. Under 
the Cable Television Consumer Protec- 
tion Act, States or cities can regulate 
rates, within Federal Communications 
Commission [FCC] guidelines, if there 
is no effective competition from an- 
other cable system, a microwave sys- 
tem, or any other multichannel video 
provider and a sufficient number of 
broadcast signals. 

Under today’s rules, a cable opera- 
tor’s rates cannot be regulated if a cer- 
tain number of broadcast stations 
serve the same area. But broadcast sig- 
nals are not the same as cable service— 
that is why consumers are willing to 
pay for cable even where broadcast sig- 
nals are available for free. 

This bill’s definition of effective com- 
petition as another multichannel video 
provider will protect consumers from 
monopoly pricing. This definition also 
provides an incentive for the cable in- 
dustry to allow competiion to develop: 
if there is a second provider, the cable 
operator’s rates are deregulated. Under 
this legislation, rate regulation sunsets 
automatically where there is effective 
competition. 

FRANCHISE RENEWALS, LIABILITY, AND 
CUSTOMER SERVICE STANDARDS 

This bill addresses the complaint of 
cities that they lack authority over 
cable operators who raise rates, give 
poor service, or fail to meet their fran- 
chise requirements. If a cable operator 
is not serving its community’s inter- 
ests, the city should be able to find an 
operator who will. The bill clarifies the 
renewal proceedings to ease the burden 
for a franchising authority to deny re- 
newal of an unsatisfactory cable opera- 
tor’s franchise. Additionally, the bill 
provides that, if franchising authori- 
ties act pursuant to the Cable Act, 
they may only be subject to injunctive 
relief, declaratory relief, or attorneys’ 
fees for claims asserting First Amend- 
ment rights. This bill also allows fran- 
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chising authorities to enforce tougher 
customer service standards. 
ACCESS TO PROGRAMMING AND PROGRAMMING 
DISTRIBUTION 

This legislation addresses concerns 
raised by potential cable competitiors 
that they cannot obtain access to pro- 
gramming. Small cable operators, 
home satellite dish owners, wireless 
cable operators, and other potential 
distributors of video programming 
complain that they are denied pro- 
gramming or are charged more for pro- 
gramming than the large cable opera- 
tors affiliated with cable programmers. 
They point out that cable programmers 
who are affiliated with cable system 
operators have an incentive to favor 
their cable operators over other dis- 
tributors of video programming. 

Mr. President, this bill addresses the 
problem by barring programmers affili- 
ated with cable operators from unrea- 
sonably refusing to deal with video dis- 
tributors. Such programmers are also 
barred from discriminating in the 
price, terms, and conditions if that ac- 
tion would impede retail competition. 

The bill also requires those program- 
mers to deal with purchasing groups, 
such as cable cooperatives, on terms 
similar to those given to cable sys- 
tems. Additionally, the bill bars cable 
operators from requiring a financial in- 
terest in programming as a condition 
for carrying that programming. 

These nondiscrimination provisions 
are essential to meaningful cable re- 
form. Without access to popular pro- 
gramming, cable can keep program- 
ming locked up and prevent competi- 
tion from developing. On the other 
hand, once competition is allowed to 
develop, we can let the market, rather 
than regulation, protect consumers. 
Policies aimed at promoting competi- 
tion and preventing market abuses si- 
multaneously advance diversity in the 
market place of ideas. 

CABLE INDUSTRY CONCENTRATION 

Mr. President, the cable industry has 
become highly concentrated. A few 
multiple system operators [MSO's] 
dominate the industry. The large MSOs 
have the market power to determine 
what programming services can suc- 
ceed on cable. Concentration in the 
cable industry also means a reduction 
in the number of media voices avail- 
able to consumers. This legislation re- 
quires the FCC to set a limit on the 
size of cable operators. Similar limits 
already apply to the broadcast indus- 
try. For example, one broadcaster may 
own no more than 12 television sta- 
tions. To encourage diversity of pro- 
gramming, the bill also directs the FCC 
to limit the number of channels that 
can be occupied on a cable system by a 
single programmer. 

CABLE OWNERSHIP OF POTENTIAL COMPETITORS 

To prevent cable from warehousing 
its potential competition, the bill pro- 
hibits a cable operator from owning the 
microwave or satellite-delivery system 
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in his cable area. A cable/direct broad- 
cast satellite cross-ownership ban also 
would be applied after 10 percent of the 
Nation subscribes to direct broadcast 
satellite services. 

LEASED ACCESS 

Under current law, anyone who is in- 
terested may lease a channel from a 
cable company. The goal was to estab- 
lish an electronic soapbox. But the 
right of access has been used infre- 
quently and the goal has not been met, 
because the cable operator can set any 
price he wants for the leased channel. 
If he is affiliated with а cable program- 
mer, the cable operator may have an 
incentive to price the channels out of 
reach. This bill therefore directs the 
FCC to set maximum rates for leased 
access. 

TECHNICAL STANDARDS 

One of the most frequent complaints 
by cable consumers is that the picture 
quality is poor. To address that prob- 
lem, this legislation directs the FCC to 
establish minimum technical standards 
for the operation of cable systems. 

MUST CARRY AND CHANNEL POSITIONING 

Today, cable operators are free to act 
as gatekeepers who decide whether to 
carry local broadcasters on their sys- 
tems and what channel number to give 
them. The bill we are introducing codi- 
fies must carry" rules to ensure that 
cable subscribers have access to local 
broadcasting stations. It also requires 
cable companies to carry broadcasters 
on the channels assigned under the old 
must carry rules, on their over-the-air 
channel numbers, or on other channels 
by mutual agreement. The bill lets the 
FCC resolve disputes over channel posi- 
tioning. 

Тһе must carry and channel position- 
ing rules of this legislation promote 
three longstanding, substantial govern- 
mental interests: First, the public's 
first amendment right of access to di- 
verse sources of information; second, 
the preservation of vigorous competi- 
tion among communications services; 
and third, the promotion of a nation- 
wide broadcasting service built upon 
local outlets—one of the statutory ob- 
ligations of the FCC. 

CONCLUSION 

This bill is good government based on 
sound economics. Where there is nei- 
ther competition nor regulation, the 
consumer is the loser. This legislation 
permits regulation where there is no 
competition, takes steps to encourage 
competition, and automatically sun- 
sets rate regulation where there is 
competition. I urge my colleagues to 
stand up for consumers and support 
this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD immediately following these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 12 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
"Cable Television Consumer Protection Act 
of 1991". 

FINDINGS 


SEC. *. The Congress finds and declares the 
following: 

(1) Pursuant to the Cable Communications 
Policy Act of 1984, rates for cable television 
services have been deregulated in approxi- 
mately 97 percent of all franchises since De- 
cember 29, 1986. Since rate deregulation, 
monthly rates for the lowest priced basic 
cable service have increased by 40 percent or 
more for 28 percent of cable television sub- 
Scribers. Although the average number of 
basic channels has increased from about 24 
to 30, average monthly rates have increased 
by 29 percent during the same period. The 
average monthly cable rate has increased al- 
most three times as much as the Consumer 
Price Index since rate deregulation. 

(2) For a variety of reasons, including local 
franchising requirements and the extraor- 
dinary expense of constructing more than 
one cable television system to serve a par- 
ticular geographic area, most cable tele- 
vision subscribers have no opportunity to se- 
lect between competing cable systems. With- 
out & sufficient number of local television 
broadcast signals and without the presence 
of another multichannel video programming 
distributor, a cable system faces no local 
competition. The result is undue market 
power for the cable operator as compared to 
that of consumers and video programmers. 

(3) There is а substantial governmental 
and First Amendment interest in promoting 
& diveristy of views provided through mul- 
tiple technology media. е 

(4) There has been а substantial increase іп 
the penetration of cable televisicn systems 
over the past decade, with cable television 
services now available to 71.3 million of the 
92. million households with televisions. 
Nearly 54 million households, over 58 percent 
of the households with televisions, subscribe 
to cable television, and this percentage is al- 
most certain to increase. As a result of this 
growth, the cable television industry has be- 
come a dominant nationwide video medium. 

(5) The cable industry has become highly 
concentrated. The potential effects of such 
concentration are barriers to entry for new 
programmers and а reduction in the number 
of media voices available to consumers. 

(6) Cable television rates for video pro- 
gramming provided on other than the basic 
service tier should not be governmentally 
regulated except іп extraordinary сіг- 
cumstances, which may include the need to 
control undue market power. 

(T) The cable television industry has be- 
come vertically integrated; cable operators 
&nd cable programmers often have common 
ownership. As a result, cable operators have 
the incentive and ability to favor their affili- 
ated programmers. This could make it more 
difficult for non-cable-affiliated program- 
mers to secure carriage on cable systems. 
Vertically integrated program suppliers also 
have the incentive and ability to favor their 
affilitated cable operators over non-affiliated 
cable operators and programming distribu- 
tors using other technologies. 

(8) There is a substantial governmental 
and First Amendment interest in ensuring 
that cable subscribers have access to local 
noncommerical educational stations which 
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Congress has authorized, as expressed in sec- 
tion 396(a)(5) of the Communications Act of 
1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(a)(5)) The distribution of 
unique noncommercial, educational рго- 
gramming services, including those trans- 
mitted by noncommerical educational tele- 
vision stations serving local communities or 
markets, advances that interest in providing 
for the further education of our citizens and 
encouraging “public telecommunications 
services which will be responsive to the in- 
terests of people both in particular localities 
and throughout the United States, which 
will constitute an expression of diversity and 
excellence, and which will constitute a 
source of alternative telecommunications 
services for all the citizens of the Nation“. 

(9) The Federal Government has a substan- 
tial interest in making all nonduplicative 
local public television services available on 
cable systems because— 

(A) public television provides educational 
and informational programming to the Na- 
tion's citizens, thereby advancing the Gov- 
ernment's compelling interest in educating 
its citizens; 

(B) public television is a local community 
institution, supported through local tax dol- 
lars and voluntary citizen contributions in 
excess of $10,800,000,000 since 1972, that pro- 
vides public service programming that is re- 
sponsive to the needs and interests of the 
local community; 

(C) the Federal Government, in recognition 
of public television's integral role in serving 
the educational and informational needs of 
local communities, has invested more than 
$3,000,000,000 in public broadcasting since 
1969; and 

(4) absent carriage requirements there is а 
substantial likelihood that citizens, who 
have supported local public television serv- 
ices, will be deprived of those services. 

(10) A primary objective and benefit of our 
Nation's system of regulation of television 
and radio broadcasting is the local origina- 
tion of programming. There is a substantial 
governmental interest in ensuring its con- 
tinuation. 

(11) Broadcast television stations continue 
to be an important source of local news and 
public affairs programming and other local 
broadcast services critical to an informed 
electorate. 

(12) Broadcast television programming is 
supported by revenues generated from adver- 
tising broadcast over stations. Such pro- 
gramming is otherwise free to those who own 
television sets and do not require cable 
transmission to receive broadcast signals. 
There is a substantial governmental interest 
in promoting the continued availability of 
such free television programming, especially 
for viewers who are unable to afford other 
means of receiving programming. 

(13) As a result of the growth of cable tele- 
vision, there has been a marked shift in mar- 
ket share from broadcast television to cable 
television services. 

(14) Cable television systems and broadcast 
television stations increasingly compete for 
television advertising revenues. As the pro- 
portion of households subscribing to cable 
television increases, proportionately more 
advertising revenues will be reallocated from 
broadcast to cable television systems. 

(15) A cable television system which car- 
ries the signal of a local television broad- 
caster is assisting the broadcaster to in- 
crease its viewership, and thereby attract 
additional advertising revenues that other- 
wise might be earned by the cable system op- 
erator. As a result, there is an economic in- 
centive for cable systems to terminate the 
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retransmission of the broadcast signal, 
refuse to carry new signals, or reposition a 
broadcast signal to a disadvantageous chan- 
nel position. There is a substantial likeli- 
hood that absent the reimposition of such a 
requirement, additional local broadcast sig- 
nals will be deleted, repositioned, or not car- 
ried. 

(16) As a result of the economic incentive 
that cable systems have to delete, reposi- 
tion, or not carry local broadcast signals, 
coupled with the absence of a requirement 
that such systems carry local broadcast sig- 
nals, the economic viability of free local 
broadcast television and its ability to origi- 
nate quality local programming will be seri- 
ously jeopardized. 

(17) Consumers who subscribe to cable tele- 
vision often do so to obtain local broadcast 
signals which they otherwise would not be 
able to receive, or to obtain improved sig- 
nals. Most subscribers to cable television 
systems do not or cannot maintain antennas 
to receive broadcast television services, do 
not have input selector switches to convert 
from a cable to antenna reception system, or 
cannot otherwise receive broadcast tele- 
vision services. 

(18) Cable television systems often are the 
single most efficient distribution system for 
television programming. A government man- 
date for а substantial societal investment іп 
alternative distribution systems for cable 
subscribers, such as the A/B“ input selector 
antenna system, is not an enduring or fea- 
sible method of distribution and is not in the 
public interest. 

(19) The compulsory license was created by 
Congress as part of a delicate balance be- 
tween cable television systems and broadcast 
television stations that included mandatory 
carriage obligations for cable systems. Cable 
systems are able to procure programming 
through the compulsory license at а cost 
substantially below the cost paid by the 
broadcast television stations. Cable systems, 
however, may rely upon the compulsory li- 
cense as an alternative to negotiating for 
such programming in the marketplace, but 
are no longer subject to mandatory carriage 
obligations. This has created a competitive 
imbalance between the two industries. 

(20) The Cable Communications Policy Act 
of 1984, in its amendments to the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934, limited the regulatory 
authority of franchising authorities over 
cable operators. Franchising authorities are 
finding it difficult under the current regu- 
latory scheme to deny renewals to cable sys- 
tems that are not adequately serving cable 
subscribers. 

(21) Given the lack of clear guidelines in 
applying the First Amendment to cable fran- 
chise decisions, cities are unreasonably ex- 
posed to liability for monetary damages 
under the Civil Rights Acts. 

(22) Cable systems should be encouraged to 
carry low power television stations licensed 
to the communities served by those systems 
where the low power stations creates and 
broadcasts, as а substantial part of its рго- 
gramming day, local programming. 

STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Sec. 3. It is the policy of the Congress іп 
this Act to— 

(1) promote the availability to the public 
of a diversity of views and information 
through cable television and other video dis- 
tribution media; 

(2) rely on the marketplace, to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible, to achieve that avail- 
ability; 

(3) ensure that cable operators continue to 
expand, where economically justified, there 
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capacity and the programs offered over their 
cable systems; 

(4) where cable television systems are not 
subject to effective competition, ensure that 
consumer interests are protected in receipt 
of cable service; and 

(5) ensure that cable television operators 
do not have undue market power vis-a-vis 
video programmers and consumers. 


DEFINITIONS 


SEc. 4. (a) Section 602 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 522) is amended by 
redesignating paragraph (1) as paragraph (2), 
by redesignating paragraphs (2) and (3) as 
paragraphs (4) and (5), respectively, by redes- 
ignating paragraphs (4) through (10) as para- 
graphs (7) through (13), respectively, by re- 
designating paragraphs (11) and (12) as para- 
graphs (16) and (17), respectively, by redesig- 
nating paragraph (13) as paragraph (19), by 
redesignating paragraphs (14) and (15) as 
paragraphs (22) and (23), respectively, and by 
redesignating paragraph (16) as paragraph 
(26). 

(b) Section 602 of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 522), as amended by this sec- 
tion, is further amended by inserting imme- 
diately before paragraph (2) as so redesig- 
nated, the following new paragraph: 

“(1) the term ‘activated channels’ means 
those channels engineered at the headend of 
& cable system for the provision of services 
generally available to residential subscribers 
of the cable system, regardless of whether 
such services actually are provided, includ- 
ing any channel designated for public, edu- 
cational, or governmental use;’’. 

(c) Section 602 of' the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 522), as amended by this sec- 
tion, is further amended by inserting imme- 
diately after paragraph (2), as so redesig- 
nated, the following new paragraph: 

*(3) the term ‘available to a household’ or 
‘available to a home’ when used in reference 
to & multichannel video programming dis- 
tributor means a particular household which 
is а subscriber or customer of the distributor 
or & particular household which is actively 
and currently sought as a subscriber or cus- 
tomer by a multichannel video programming 
distributor;". 

(d) Section 602 of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 522), as amended by this sec- 
tion, is further amended by inserting imme- 
diately after paragraph (5), as so redesig- 
nated, the following new paragraph: 

“(6) the term ‘cable community’ means the 
households in the geographic area in which a 
cable system provides cable service:“. 

(e) Section 602 of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 522), as amended by this sec- 
tion, is further amended by inserting imme- 
diately after paragraph (13), as so redesig- 
nated, the following new paragraphs: 

*(14) the term ‘headend’ means the loca- 
tion of any equipment of a cable system used 
to process the signals of television broadcast 
stations for redistribution to subscribers; 

“(15) the term ‘multichannel video pro- 
gramming distributor' means a person such 
as, but not limited to, a cable operator, а 
multichannel multipoint distribution serv- 
ісе, a direct broadcast satellite service, or a 
television receive-only satellite program dis- 
tributor, who makes available for purchase, 
by subscribers or customers, multiple chan- 
nels of video programming;’’. 

(f) Section 602 of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 522), as amended by this sec- 
tion, is further amended by inserting imme- 
diately after paragraph (17), ав so redesig- 
nated, the following new paragraph: 

“(18) the term ‘principal headend’ means— 
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“(А) the headend, іп the case of a cable 
system with a single headend, or 

“(В) in the case of a cable system with 
more than one headend, the headend des- 
ignated by the participating operator as the 
principal headend, except that such designa- 
tion shall not undermine or evade the re- 
quirements of section 614: 

(g) Section 602 of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 522), as amended by this sec- 
tion, is further amended by inserting imme- 
diately after paragraph (19), as so redesig- 
nated, the following new paragraphs: 

*(20) the term ‘qualified local commercial 
broadcast station' means any television 
broadcast station licensed and operating on 
& channel regularly assigned to its commu- 
nity by the Commission (except where such 
station would be considered a distant signal 
under section 111 of title 17, United States 
Code) that, with respect to a particular cable 
system— 

"(A) is licensed to a comunity whose ref- 
erence point, as defined in section 76.53 of 
title 47, Code of Federal Regulations, or any 
Successor regulations thereto, is within 50 
miles of the principal headend of the cable 
system, and which delivers to the cable sys- 
tem principal headend either a signal level of 
—45 dBm for UHF signals and —49 dBm for 
VHF signals at the input terminals of the 
signal processing equipment, or a baseband 
video signal, and 

“(В) which is not а qualified noncommer- 
cial educational television station and is de- 
termined by the Commission to be a com- 
mercial station; such term shall not include 
low power television stations, television 
translator stations, and other passive repeat- 
ers which operate pursuant to part 74 of title 
47, Code of Federal Regulations, or any suc- 
cessor regulations thereto; 

“(21) the term ‘qualified noncommercial 
education television station’ means any tele- 
vision broadcast station which— 

(Ad) under the rules and regulations of 
the Commission in effect on March 29, 1990, 
is licensed by the Commission as a non- 
commercial educational television broadcast 
station and which is owned and operated by 
& public agency, nonprofit foundation, cor- 
poration, or association; or 

(11) is owned and operated by a municipal- 
ity and transmits only noncommercial рго- 
grams for educational purposes; and 

“(В) has as its licensee an entity which is 
eligible to receive a community service 
grant, or any successor grant thereto, from 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, or 
any successor organization thereto, on the 
basis of the formula set forth in section 
396(k)(6)(B) (47 U.S.C. 396(k)(6)(B)); 
such term includes (I) the translator of any 
noncommercial educational television sta- 
tion with five watts or higher power serving 
the cable community, (II) a full service sta- 
tion or translator if such station or trans- 
lator is licensed to a channel reserved for 
noncommercial educational use pursuant to 
section 73.606 of title 47, Code of Federal Reg- 
ulations, or any successor regulations there- 
to, and (ІШ) such stations and translators op- 
erating on channels not so reserved as the 
Commission determines are qualified as non- 
commercial educational stations". 

(h) Section of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 522), as amended by this sec- 
tion, is further amended— 

(1) by striking “апа” at the end of para- 
graph (23), as so redesignated; and 

(2) by inserting immediately after such 
paragraph (23) the following new paragraphs: 

“(24) the term ‘usable activated channels’ 
means activated channels of a cable system, 
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except those channels whose use for the dis- 
tribution of broadcast signals would conflict 
with technical and safety regulations as de- 
termined by the Commission; 

**(25) the term ‘video programmer’ means а 
person engaged in the production, creation, 
or wholesale distribution of a video program- 
ming service for sale; апа”. 

REGULATION OF CABLE RATES 


Sec. 5. Section of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 543) is amended to read 
as follows: 

"REGULATION OF RATES 


"SEC. 623. (a) Any Federal agency, State, 
or franchising authority may not regulate 
the rates for the provision of cable service, 
or for the installation or rental of equipment 
used for the receipt of cable service, except 
to the extent provided under this section and 
section 612. Any franchising authority may 
regulate the rates for the provision of cable 
service, or any other communications serv- 
ice provided over a cable system to cable 
subscribers, but only to the extent provided 
under this section. 

**(b)(1) If the Commission finds that a cable 
system is not subject to effective competi- 
tion, the Commission shall ensure that the 
rates for the provision of basic cable service, 
including for the installation or rental of 
equipment used for the receipt of basic cable 
service, or charges for changes in service 
tiers, are reasonable; except that if fewer 
than 30 percent of all customers to that 
cable system subscribe only to basic cable 
service, the Commission also shall ensure 
that rates are reasonable for the lowest- 
priced tier of service subscribed to by at 
least 30 percent of the cable system's cus- 
tomers. 

*(2)(A) Upon written request by a franchis- 
ing authority, the Commission shall review 
the State and local laws and regulations gov- 
erning the regulation of rates of cable sys- 
tems under the jurisdiction of such franchis- 
ing authority. The Commission shall author- 
ize such franchising authority to carry out 
such regulation pursuant to paragraph (1) in 
lieu of the Commission if the Commission 
finds that— 

i) such State and local laws and regula- 
tions conform to the procedures, standards, 
requirements, and guidelines prescribed 
under paragraph (4) and any interpretative 
rulings, decisions, and orders of the Commis- 
sion that relate to rate regulation under this 
subsection; and 

ii) such franchising authority will pro- 
vide the level of protection to consumers re- 
quired by the Commission and that carries 
out the national policy established in this 
title. 

“(В) Upon petition by a cable operator or 
other interested party, the Commission shall 
review such regulation of cable system rates 
by a franchising authority authorized under 
this paragraph. If the Commission finds that 
the franchising authority has acted incon- 
sistently with the requirements in subpara- 
graph (A), the Commission shall grant appro- 
priate relief. If the Commission, after the 
franchising authority has had a reasonable 
opportunity to comment, determines that 
the State and local laws and regulations are 
not in conformance with subparagraph (A)(i) 
or (ii), the Commission shall revoke such au- 
thorization. 

*(3) A cable operator may add to or delete 
from a basic cable service tier any video pro- 
gramming other than retransmitted local 
television broadcast signals. Any obligation 
imposed by operation of law inconsistent 
with this subsection is preempted and may 
not be enforced. 
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“(4) Within 120 days after the date of en- 
actment of the Cable Television Consumer 
Protection Act of 1991, the Commission shall 
prescribe by rule procedures, standards, re- 
quirements, and guidelines for the establish- 
ment of reasonable rates charged for basic 
cable service by a cable operator not subject 
to effective competition. 

“(5) A cable operator may file with the 
Commission, or with a franchising authority 
authorized by the Commission under para- 
graph (2) to regulate rates, a request for a 
rate increase in the price of a basic cable 
service tier. Any such request upon which 
final action is not taken within 180 days 
after such request shall be deemed granted. 

“(сХ1) When a franchising authority or a 
subscriber of any cable system found by the 
Commission not to be subject to effective 
competition files, within a reasonable time 
after a rate increase for cable programming 
service of that system, including an increase 
which results from a change in that system’s 
service tiers or from a change in the per 
channel rate paid by subscribers for a par- 
ticular video programming service, a com- 
plaint which establishes a prima facie case 
that rates for such cable programming serv- 
ice are unreasonable based on the criteria es- 
tablished by the Commission, the Commis- 
sion shall determine whether such rates for 
cable programming service are unreasonable. 
In making its determination, the Commis- 
sion shall inquire of the cable operator of 
such system as to the reasons for such rates. 
If the Commission finds that such rates can- 
not be justified under reasonable business 
practices, the Commission shall establish 
reasonable rates. 

“(2) Within 180 days after the date of en- 
actment of the Cable Television Consumer 
Protection Act of 1991, the Commission shall 
prescribe by rule— 

“(А) the criteria for determining whether 
rates for cable programming service are un- 
reasonable, and 

“(В) criteria for determining that (i) а 
complaint described under paragraph (1) is 
filed within a reasonable period after a rate 
increase and (ii) the complaint establishes a 
prima facie case that rates for cable pro- 
gramming service are unreasonable. 

*(3) In establishing the criteria for deter- 
mining whether rates for cable programming 
service are unreasonable pursuant to para- 
graph (2)(A), the Commission shall consider, 
among other factors— 

“(А) the extent to which service offerings 
are offered on an unbundled basis; 

“(В) rates for similarly situated cable sys- 
tems offering comparable services, taking 
into account, among other factors. 
similarities in facilities, regulatory and gov- 
ernmental costs, and number of subscribers; 

„) the history of rates for such service 
offerings of the system; 

"(D) the rates for all cable programming 
service offerings taken as a whole; and 

"(E) the rates for such service offerings 
charged by cable systems subject to effective 
competition, as defined in subsection (d). 

“(4) Under this section, а cable system 
shall be presumed to be subject to effective 
competition if— 

"(1) fewer than 30 percent of the house- 
holds in the cable community subscribe to 
the cable service of such cable system; or 

“(2) the cable community is served by а 
sufficient number of local television broad- 
cast signals and by more than one multi- 
channel video programming distributor. 

For purposes of paragraph (2), а cable com- 
munity shall be considered as served by more 
than one multichannel video programming 
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distributor if (A) comparable video program- 
ming is available at comparable rates to at 
least a majority of the households in the 
cable community from a competing cable op- 
erator, multichannel multipoint distribution 
service, direct broadcast satellite program 
distributor, television receive-only satellite 
program distributor, or other competing 
multichannel vídeo programming distribu- 
tor, and (B) the number of households sub- 
Scribing to programming services offered by 
such competing multichannel video рго- 
gramming distributor, ог by а combination 
of such distributors, is in the aggregate at 
least 15 percent of the households in the 
cable community. No competing multi- 
channel video programming distributor serv- 
ing households in а cable community which, 
directly or indirectly, is owned or controlled 
by, or affiliated through substantial common 
ownership with, the cable system іп that 
cable community, shall be included in any 
determination regarding effective competi- 
tion under this subsection. 

*(e) Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued as forbidding any Federal agency, 
State, or franchising authority from— 

“(1) prohibiting discrimination among cus- 
tomers of cable service; or 

“(2) requiring and regulating the installa- 
tion or rental of equipment which facilitates 
the reception of cable service by hearing-im- 
paired individuals. 

“(f) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘cable programming service’ means all video 
programming services, including installation 
or rental of equipment not used for the re- 
ceipt of basic cable service, regardless of 
service tier, offered over a cable system ex- 
cept basic cable service and those services 
offered on а per channel or per program 
basis. 

“(6) Within 120 days of enactment of this 
subsection, the Commission shall, by regula- 
tion, establish standards, guidelines, and 
procedures to prevent evasions of the rates, 
services, and other requirements of this sec- 
tion.". 

NONDISCRIMINATION WITH RESPECT TO VIDEO 

PROGRAMMING 

SEC. 6. Part IV of title VI of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 551 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new sections: 

*"NONDISCRIMINATION WITH RESPECT TO VIDEO 
PROGRAMMING 

"SEC. 640. (a) A video programmer in which 
& cable operator has an attributable interest 
and who licenses video programming for na- 
tional or regional distribution— 

“(1) shall not unreasonably refuse to deal 
with any multichannel video programming 
distributor; 

"(2) shall not discriminate in the price, 
terms, and conditions in the sale of the video 
programmer's programming among cable 
Systems, cable operators, or other multi- 
channel video programming distributors if 
such action would have the effect of imped- 
ing retail competition. 

“(b) A video programmer in which a cable 
operator has an attributable interest and 
who licenses video programming for national 
or regional distribution shall make program- 
ming available on similar price, terms, and 
conditions to all cable systems, cable opera- 
tors, or their agents or buying groups: Pro- 
vided however, That such video programmer 
may— 

“(1) impose reasonable requirements for 
creditworthiness, offering of service, and fi- 
nancial stability; 

“(2) establish different price, terms, and 
conditions to take into account differences 
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in cost in the creation, sale, delivery, or 
transmission of video programming; 

“(3) establish price, terms, and conditions 
which take into account economies of scale 
or other cost savings reasonably attributable 
to the number of subscribers served by the 
distributor; and 

“(4) permit price differentials which are 
made in good faith to meet the equally low 
price of a competitor. 

“(с) The Commission shall prescribe rules 
and regulations to implement this section. 
The Commission’s rules shall— 

“(1) provide for an expedited review of any 
complaints made pursuant to this section; 
and 

“(2) provide for penalties to be assessed 
against any person filing a frivolous com- 
plaint pursuant to this section. 

“(4) Any person who encrypts any satellite 
cable programming for private viewing shall 
make such programming available for pri- 
vate viewing by C-band receive-only home 
satellite antenna users. 

“(f) This section shall not apply to the sig- 
nal of an affiliate of a national television 
broadcast network or other television broad- 
cast signal that is retransmitted by satellite 
and shall not apply to any internal satellite 
communication of any broadcaster, broad- 
cast network, or cable network. 

(g) For purposes of this section, any video 
programmer who licenses video program- 
ming for distribution to more than one cable 
community shall be considered a regional 
distributor of video programming. Nothing 
contained in this section shall require any 
person who licenses video programming for 
national or regional distribution to make 
such programming available in any geo- 
graphic area beyond which such program- 
ming has been authorized or licensed for dis- 
tribution. 


"AGREEMENTS BETWEEN CABLE OPERATORS AND 
VIDEO PROGRAMMERS 


“Бес. 641. Within one year after the date of 
enactment of this section, the Commission 
shall establish regulations governing pro- 
gram carriage agreements and related prac- 
tices between cable operators and video pro- 
grammers. Such regulations shall— 

(i) include provisions designed to prevent 
а cable operator or other multichannel video 
programming distributor from requiring a fi- 
nancial interest in a program service as a 
condition for carriage on one or more of such 
operator’s systems; 

2) include provisions designed to prohibit 
a cable operator or other multichannel video 
programming distributor from coercing a 
video programmer to provide exclusive 
rights against other multichannel video pro- 
gramming distributors as a condition of car- 
riage on a system; 

“(8) contain provisions designed to prevent 
а multichannel video programming distribu- 
tor from engaging in conduct the effect of 
which is to unreasonably restrain the ability 
of an unaffiliated video programmer to com- 
pete fairly by discriminating in video pro- 
gramming distribution on the basis of affili- 
ation or nonaffiliation in the selection, 
terms, or conditions for carriage of video 
р ers; 

“(4) provide for expedited review of any 
complaints made by а video programmer 
pursuant to this section; and 

"(5) provide penalties to be assessed 
against any person filing a frivolous com- 
plaint pursuant to this section.“. 


LEASED COMMERCIAL ACCESS 


SEC. 7. (a) Section 612(a) of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 532(a)) is 
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amended by inserting to promote competi- 
tion in the delivery of diverse sources of 
video programming and" immediately after 
purpose of this section is“. 

(b) Section 612(c) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 532(c)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by inserting “апа with 
rules prescribed by the Commission under 
paragraph (4)" immediately after purpose 
of this section"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraph: 

“(4ХА) The Commission shall have the au- 
thority to— 

“(i) determine the maximum reasonable 
rates that а cable operator may establish 
pursuant to paragraph (1) for commercial use 
of designated channel capacity, including 
the rate charged for the billing of rates to 
subscribers and for the collection of revenue 
from subscribers by the cable operator for 
such use; and 

“(11) establish reasonable terms and condi- 
tions for such use, including those for billing 
and collection. 

“(В) Within 180 days after the date of en- 
actment of this paragraph, the Commission 
shall establish rules for determining the 
maximum reasonable rate under subpara- 
graph (A)(i) and for establishing terms and 
conditions under subparagraph (А )(11).”'. 

(c) Paragraph (5) of section 612(b) of the 
Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 532(b)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

*(5) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘commercial use’ means the provision 
of video programming, whether or not for 
profit.“ 

LIMITATIONS ON CONTROL AND UTILIZATION 


SEc. 8. Subsection (f) of section 613 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 533) is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(f)1) In order to enhance effective com- 
petition, the Commission shall, within one 
year after the date of enactment of the Cable 
Television Consumer Protection Act of 1990, 
conduct a rulemaking proceeding to pre- 
scribe rules and regulations establishing— 

“(А) reasonable limits on the number of 
cable subscribers a person is authorized to 
reach through cable systems owned by such 
person, or in which such person has an at- 
tributable interest; and 

"(B) reasonable limits on the number of 
channels on à cable system that can be occu- 
pied by a video programmer in which a cable 
operator has an attributable interest. 

*(2) In prescribing rules and regulations 
under paragraph (1) the Commission shall, 
among other public interest objectives— 

"(A) ensure that no cable operator or 
group of cable operators can unfairly im- 
pede, either because of the size of any indi- 
vidual operator or because of joint actions 
by а group of operators of sufficient size, the 
flow of video programming from the video 
programmer to the consumer; 

“(В) ensure that cable operators affiliated 
with video programmers do not favor such 
programmers in determining carriage on 
their cable systems or do not unreasonably 
restrict the flow of such programming to 
other video distributors; 

“(С) take particular account of the market 
structure, ownership patterns, and other re- 
lationships of the cable television industry, 
including the nature and market power of 
the local franchise, the joint ownership of 
cable systems and video programmers, and 
the various types of non-equity controlling 
interests; 

OD) account for any efficiencies and other 
benefits that might be gained through in- 
creased ownership or control; 
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“(Е) make such rules and regulations ге- 
flect the dynamic nature of the communica- 
tions marketplace; 

“(Е) not impose limitations which would 
bar cable operators from serving previously 
unserved rural areas; and 

(G) not impose limitations which would 
impair the development of diverse and high 
quality video programming.“ 

CROSS-OWNERSHIP 


SEC. 9. (a) Section 613(a) of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 533(a)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“(a)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraph: 

**(2) It shall be unlawful for a cable opera- 
tor to hold a license for multichannel 
multipoint distribution service, or to offer 
satellite master antenna television service 
separate and apart from any franchised cable 
service, in any portion of the cable commu- 
nity served by that cable operator's cable 
system. The Commission— 

“(А) shall waive the requirements of this 
paragraph for all existing multichannel 
multipoint distribution services and satellite 
master antenna television services which are 
owned by a cable operator on the date of en- 
actment of this paragraph; and 

"(B) may waive the requirements of this 
paragraph to the extent the Commission de- 
termines is necessary to ensure that all sig- 
nificant portions of the affected cable com- 
munity are able to obtain video program- 
ming.“ 

(b) Section 613(c) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 533(c)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“(с)” and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 


ph: 

“(2) If ten percent of the households іп the 
United States with television sets subscribe 
to service provided by multichannel video 
programming distributors directly via sat- 
ellite to home satellite antennae, the Com- 
mission shall promulgate appropriate regula- 
tions (A) limiting ownership of any such dis- 
tributor by cable operators or any person 
having other media interests and (B) requir- 
ing access to such satellite service by unaf- 
filiated video programmers.". 

CUSTOMER SERVICE 


SEC. 10. (а) Section 632(a) of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 552(a)) is 
amended by inserting “тау establish and" 
immediately after authority“ and in para- 
graph (1) by inserting immediately after “ор- 
erator" the following: that (A) subject to 
the provisions of subsection (e), exceed the 
Standards set by the Commission under this 
section, or (B) prior to the issuance by the 
Commission of rules pursuant to subsection 
(d)(1), exist on the date of enactment of the 
Cable Television Consumer Protection Act of 
1991”. 

(b) Section of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 552) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsections: 

"(d)1) The Commission, within 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this sub- 
section, shall, after notice and an oppor- 
tunity for comment, issue rules that estab- 
lish customer service standards that ensure 
that all customers are fairly served. There- 
after the Commission shall regularly review 
the standards and make such modifications 
аз may be necessary to ensure that cus- 
tomers of the cable industry are fairly 
served. A franchising authority may enforce 
the standards established by the Commis- 
sion. 
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“(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (a) and this subsection, nothing in 
this title shall be construed to prevent the 
enforcement of— 

“(А) any municipal ordinance or agree- 
ment in effect on the date of enactment of 
this subsection, or 

“(В) any State law, 


concerning customer service that imposes 
customer service requirements that exceed 
the standards set by the Commission under 
this section. 

“(е) Іп the event that a particular fran- 
chising authority, pursuant to its authority 
under subsection (a), requires provisions for 
enforcement of customer service require- 
ments of the cable operator that exceed the 
standards established by the Commission, 
the cable operator may petition the Commis- 
sion for a declaration, after notice and hear- 
ing and based upon substantial evidence, 
that the particular franchising authority's 
requirements are not in the public interest. 
In determining whether a particular fran- 
chising authority's provisions for enforce- 
ment of customer service requirements are 
not in the public interest, the Commission 
shall consider the needs of the local area 
served by the particular franchising author- 
ity.". 


FRANCHISE RENEWAL 


SEC. 11.(а) Section 626(a) of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 546(a)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 
Submission of a timely written renewal no- 
tice by the cable operator specifically re- 
questing & franchising authority to initiate 
the formal renewal process under this sec- 
tion is required for the cable operator to in- 
voke the renewal procedures set forth in sub- 
sections (a) through (g); except that nothing 
in this section requires a franchising author- 
ity to commence the renewal proceedings 
during the 6-month period which begins with 
the 36th month before the franchise expira- 
tion.“ 

(b) Section 626(c)(1) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 546(c)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting pursuant to subsection 
(®)” immediately after "renewal of a fran- 
chise”; and 

(2) by striking "completion of any proceed- 
ings under subsection (а)” and inserting іп 
lieu thereof the following: date of the sub- 
mission of the cable operator’s proposal pur- 
suant to subsection (b)“. 

(c) Section 626(c)(1)(A) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 546 (сХ1ХА)) is 
amended by inserting throughout the fran- 
chise term“ immediately after law“. 

(d) Section 626(c)(1)(B) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 546(сХ1ХВ)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking “тпіх, quality, or level" and 
inserting in lieu therof mix or quality"; and 

(2) by inserting throughout the franchise 
term" immediately after needs“. 

(c) Section 626(d) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 546(d)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting "which has been submitted 
in compliance with subsection (b)" imme- 
diately after “Апу denial of а proposal for 
renewal”; and 

(2) by striking all after unless“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: the op- 
erator has notice and opportunity to cure, or 
in any case in which it is documented that 
the franchising authority has waived in writ- 
ing its right to object.“. 

(f) Section 626(e)(2)(A) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 546(e)(2)(A)) is 
amended by inserting immediately after 
“section” the following: and such failure to 
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comply actually prejudiced the cable opera- 
бог”, 

(к) Section 626 of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 546) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

“(i) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
sections (a) through (h), any lawful action to 
revoke a cable operator's franchise for cause 
shall not be negated by the initiation of re- 
newal proceedings by the cable operator 
under this section.“. 


REQUIREMENT FOR CERTAIN EQUIPMENT ON TEL- 
EVISION SETS SEC. 12. SECTION 30308) OF THE 
COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 (47 U.S.C. 303(8) IS 
AMENDED— 


(1) by inserting , and be equipped with an 
electronic switch permitting users of the ap- 
paratus to change readily among all video 
distribution media," immediately after ''tel- 
evision broadcasting"; and 

(2) by inserting immediately before the pe- 
riod at the end of the following: ”, except 
that such electronic switch shall be required 
only if the Commission determines that the 
installation of the switch is technically and 
economically feasible”. 


LIMITATION OF FRANCHISING AUTHORITY 
LIABILITY 


SEC. 13. Part III of title VI of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 621 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

"LIMITATION OF LIABILITY 

“Бес. 628.(a) In any court proceeding pend- 
ing on the date of enactment of this section, 
or initiated after such date, involving any 
claim under the Civil Rights Acts asserting а 
violation of First Amendment constitutional 
rights by a franchising authority or other 
governmental entity or by any official, 
member, employee, or agent of such author- 
ity or entity, arising from actions expressly 
authorized or required by this title, any re- 
lief shall be limited to injunctive relief, de- 
claratory relief, and attorney's fees and legal 
costs, except as provided in subsection (b). 

**(b) The limitation required by subsection 
(a) shall not apply to actions that, prior to 
such violation, have been determined by a 
final order of а court of binding jurisdiction, 
no longer subject to appeal, to be in viola- 
tion of constitutional rights under the First 
Amendment or of the Civil Rights Act.“. 


MINIMUM TECHNICAL STANDARDS 


SEC. 14. Section 624(e) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 544(e)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

*(e)1) The Commission shall, within one 
year after the date of enactment of the Cable 
Television Consumer Protection Act of 1990, 
establish minimum technical standards to 
ensure adequate signal quality for all classes 
of video programming signals provided over 
а cable system, and thereafter shall periodi- 
cally update such minimum standards to re- 
flect improvements in technology. 

“(2) The Commission may establish stand- 
ards for technical operation and other sig- 
nals provided over a cable system including 
but not limited to high-definition television 
(HDTV). 

*(3) The Commission may require compli- 
ance with and enforce any standard estab- 
lished under this subsection, adjusted as ap- 
propriate for the particular circumstances of 
the local cable system and cable community. 

“(4) The Commission shall establish proce- 
dures for complaints or petitions asserting 
the failure of a cable operator to meet the 
technical standards and seeking an order 
compelling compliance; except that nothing 
in this subsection shall be construed to limit 
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the ability of а complainant or petitioner to 
seek any other remedy that may be available 
under the franchise agreement or State or 
Federal law or regulation. 

"(5) After the establishment of technical 
Standards by the Commission pursuant to 
this section, neither a State or political sub- 
division thereof, nor а franchising authority 
or other governmental entity of a State or 
political subdivision thereof, shall— 

“(А) establish any technical standards de- 
Scribed in thís subsection; 

*(B) enforce any such standards that have 
not been established by the Commission; or 

“(С) enforce any such standards that are 
inconsistent with the standards established 
by the Commission."'. 


REQUIREMENT TO CARRY LOCAL BROADCAST 
SIGNALS 


SEC. 15. Part II of title VI of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 531 et seq.) is 
amended by inserting immediately after sec- 
tion 613 the following new sections: 


“CARRIAGE OF LOCAL COMMERCIAL BROADCAST 
SIGNALS 


“SEC. 614. (a) Each cable operator that re- 
lies upon compulsory licensing pursuant to 
section 111 of title 17, United States Code, for 
secondary transmissions by its cable system 
(hereafter in this section referred to as a 
‘participating operator’) shall carry the sig- 
nals of qualified local commercial broadcast 
stations in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. 

(bei) A participating operator of a cable 
system with 12 or fewer usable activated 
channels shall carry the signals of а mini- 
mum of three qualified local commercial 
broadcast signals. 

“(2) A participating operator of a cable 
system with more than 12 usable activated 
channels shall carry the number of signals of 
qualified local commercial broadcast sta- 
tions that is equal to one-third of the aggre- 
gate number of usable activated channels of 
such system. 

“(с)(1) Whenever the number of qualified 
local commercial broadcast stations exceeds 
the minimum number of signals of such sta- 
tions that a participating operator of a cable 
system is required to carry under this sec- 
tion, the participating operator shall have 
discretion in selecting which signals shall be 
carried on its cable system in order to meet 
the carriage requirements of this section; ex- 
cept that if the participating operator elects 
to carry an affiliate of a broadcast network 
entity, such operator shall carry the affiliate 
of such broadcast network entity whose city 
of license reference point, as defined in sec- 
tion 76.53 of title 47, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, or any successor regulations thereto, 
is closest to the principal headend of the 
cable system. The carriage of each signal of 
а qualified local commercial broadcast sta- 
tion shall be included in determining wheth- 
er a participating operator of a cable system 
has complied with the requirements of this 
section, even if the signal of one such station 
substantially duplicates that of another sta- 
tion. For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term broadcast network entity“ means ап 
organization which produces programs avail- 
able for simultaneous transmission by 10 or 
more affiliated broadcast stations and which 
has distribution locality or circuits available 
to such affiliated stations at least 12 hours 
each day. 

“(2) Each signal carried in fulfillment of 
carriage obligations of a participating opera- 
tor of a cable system under this section shall 
be carried on the cable system channel num- 
ber on which the qualified local commercial 
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broadcast station is broadcast over the air, 
or on the channel on which it was carried on 
July 19, 1985, at the election of the broad- 
caster, or on such other channel number as 
mutually agreed upon by the broadcaster 
and the participating operator. Any disputes 
regarding the positioning of a qualified local 
commercial broadcast station shall be re- 
solved by the Commission. 

“(3) A participating operator of a cable 
system shall carry in its entirety the pri- 
mary video and accompanying audio trans- 
mission of each of the qualified local com- 
mercial broadcast stations the operator se- 
lects to carry in accordance with this sec- 
tion. Retransmission of material in the ver- 
tical blanking interval or other enhance- 
ments of the primary video and audio signal 
(including multi-channel sound, teletext, 
and materials carried on subcarriers) shall 
be within the discretion of the participating 
operator. 

“(4) The signals of a qualified local com- 
mercial broadcast station that are carried on 
the cable system of a participating operator 
shall be carried without material degrada- 
tion. 

“(5) A participating operator of a cable 
system shall not be required to carry the sig- 
nal of any qualified local commercial broad- 
cast station that substantially duplicates 
the signal of another qualified local commer- 
cial broadcast station that is carried by the 
operator. 

“(6) Signals carried in fulfillment of car- 
riage obligations of a participating operator 
under this section shall be available on the 
lowest priced tier of service separately avail- 
able to each cable subscriber to which sub- 
scription is required for access to all other 
tiers of service. Such signals shall be 
viewable via cable on all television receivers 
of a subscriber connected to a cable system 
by a cable operator. If a participating opera- 
tor of a cable system authorizes subscribers 
to install additional receiver connections, 
but does not provide the subscriber with 
such connections, or with the equipment or 
materials for such connections, the operator 
shall notify such subscribers in writing of all 
broadcast stations within 50 miles of the 
principal headend of the cable system that 
are not available without a cable converter 
box and shall offer to sell or lease such a 
converter box to such subscribers. 

"(7) A participating operator shall iden- 
tify, upon request by any person, those sig- 
nals carried in fulfillment of the signal car- 
riage obligations of the operator under this 
section. 

“(8) A participating operator of a cable 
system shall provide written notice to a 
qualified local commercial broadcast sta- 
tion, the franchising authority of such cable 
system, and subscribers of such cable system 
at least 30 days prior to either deleting from 
carriage or repositioning the signal of that 
qualified local commercial broadcast sta- 
tion. No such deletion or repositioning shall 
occur during a sweeps period in which major 
television rating services measure the size of 
audience of qualified local commercial 
broadcast stations. 

“(9) A participating operator of a cable 
system shall not accept monetary payment 
or other valuable consideration in exchange 
for carriage of the signal of any qualified 
local commercial broadcast station carried 
in fulfillment of signal carriage obligations 
of the operator under this section, except 
that any such station may be required to 
bear any cost associated with delivering to 
the headend of the cable system a signal of 
the quality defined in section 602(20). 
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*(d)(1) Whenever a qualified local commer- 
cial broadcast station believes that a partici- 
pating operator of a cable system has failed 
to comply with the signal carriage require- 
ments of this section, the station may file a 
complaint with the Commission. Such com- 
plaint shall allege the manner in which such 
operator has failed to comply with such re- 
quirements and state the basis for such alle- 
gations. 

“(2) The Commission shall afford such par- 
ticipating operator an opportunity to 
present data, views, and arguments to estab- 
lish that the operator has complied with the 
signal carriage requirements of this section. 

(3) Within 120 days after the date a com- 
plaint is filed under this subsection, the 
Commission shall determine whether the 
participating operator has complied with the 
requirements of this section. If the Commis- 
sion determines that the participating opera- 
tor has failed to comply with such require- 
ments, the Commission shall state with par- 
ticularity the basis for such findings and 
order the operator to take such remedial ac- 
tion as is necessary to meet such require- 
ments. If the Commission determines that 
the participating operator has fully complied 
with such requirements, the Commission 
shall dismiss the complaint. 


CARRIAGE OF NONCOMMERCIAL EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION SIGNALS 


“SEC. 615. (а) In addition to the carriage re- 
quirements set forth in section 614, each op- 
erator of a cable system (hereafter in this 
section referred to as an ‘operator’) shall 
carry the signals of qualified noncommercial 
educational television stations in accordance 
with the provisions of this section. The pro- 
visions of this section apply without regard 
for whether the operator is a participating 
operator as defined in section 614(a). 

*"(b)1) Subject to paragraphs (2) and (3) 
and subsection (e), each operator shall carry, 
on the cable system of that operator, each 
qualified local noncommercial educational 
television station requesting carriage. 

“(2ХА) Notwithstanding paragraph (1), ап 
operator of a cable system with 12 or fewer 
usable activated channels shall be required 
to carry the signal of only one qualified local 
noncommercial educational television sta- 
tion; except that an operator of such а sys- 
tem shall comply with subsection (c) and 
may, in its discretion, carry the signals of 
other qualified noncommercial educational 
television stations. 

B) In the case of a cable system described 
in subparagraph (A) which operates beyond 
the presence of any qualified local non- 
commercíal educational television station— 

(i) the operator shall carry on that sys- 
tem the signal of one qualified noncommer- 
cial educational television station; 

*(11) the selection for carriage of such а 
signal shall be at the election of the opera- 
tor; and 

“(iii) in order to satisfy the requirements 
for carriage specified in this subsection, the 
operator of the system shall not be required 
to remove any other programming service 
actually provided to subscribers on March 29, 
1990; except that such operator shall use the 
first channel available to satisfy the require- 
ments of this subparagraph. 

)) Subject to subsection (c), an opera- 
tor of a cable system with 13 to 36 usable ac- 
tivated channels— 

“(i) shall carry the signal of at least one 
qualified local noncommercial educational 
television station but shall not be required 
to carry the signals of more than three such 
stations, and 
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"(11) may, in its discretion, carry addi- 
tional such stations. 

B) In the case of a cable system described 
in this paragraph which operates beyond the 
presence of any qualified local noncommer- 
cial educational television station, the oper- 
ator shall import the signal of at least one 
qualified noncommercial educational station 
to comply with subparagraph (A)(i). 

„(C) The operator of a cable system de- 
scribed in this paragraph which carries the 
signal of a qualified local noncommercial 
educational station affiliated with a State 
public television network shall not be re- 
quired to carry the signal of any additional 
qualified local noncommercial educational 
television station affiliated with the same 
network if the programming of such addi- 
tional station is substantially duplicated by 
the programming of the qualified local non- 
commercial educational television station 
receiving carriage. 

OD) An operator of a system described in 
subparagraph (A) which increased the usable 
activated channel capacity of the system to 
more than 36 channels on or after March 29, 
1990 shall, in accordance with the other pro- 
visions of this section, carry the signal of 
each qualified local noncommercial edu- 
cational television station requesting car- 
riage, subject to subsection (e). 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, all operators shall continue 
to provide carriage to all qualified local non- 
commercial educational television stations 
whose signals were carried on their systems 
as of March 29, 1990. The requirements of this 
subsection may be waived with respect to a 
particular operator and a particular such 
station, upon the written consent of the op- 
erator and the station. 

“(4) An operator required to add the sig- 
nals of qualified local noncommerical edu- 
cational television stations to a cable sys- 
tem under this section may do so by placing 
such additional stations on public, edu- 
cational, or governmental channels not in 
use for their designated purposes. 

*(e) An operator of a cable system with a 
capacity of more than 36 usable activated 
channels which is required to carry the sig- 
nals of three qualified local noncommercial 
educational television stations shall not be 
required to carry the signals of additional 
such stations the programming of which sub- 
stantially duplicates the programming 
broadcast by another qualified local non- 
commercial educational television station 
requesting carriage. Substantial duplication 
shall be defined by the Commission in a man- 
ner that promotes access to distinctive non- 
commercial educational television services. 

“() A qualified local noncommercial edu- 
cational television station whose signal is 
carried by an operator shall not assert any 
network non-duplication rights it may have 
pursuant to section 76.92 of title 47, Code of 
Federal Regulations, to require the deletion 
of programs aired on other qualified local 
noncommercial educational television sta- 
tions whose signals are carried by that oper- 
ator. 

"(g)(1) An operator shall retransmit in its 
entirety the primary video and accompany- 
ing audio transmission of each qualified 
local noncommercial educational television 
station whose signal is carried on the cable 
system, and, to the extent technically fea- 
sible, program-related material carried in 
the vertical blanking interval, or оп 
Subcarriers, that may be necessary for re- 
ceipt of programming by handicapped per- 
вопв or for educational or language purposes. 
Retransmission of other material in the ver- 
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tical blanking interval or on subcarriers 
shall be within the discretion of the opera- 
tor. 

*(2) An operator shall provide each quali- 
fied local noncommercial educational tele- 
vision station whose signal is carried in ac- 
cordance with this section, with bandwidth 
and technical capacity equivalent to that 
provided to commercial television broadcast 
stations carried on the cable system and 
shall carry the signal of each qualified local 
noncommercial educational television sta- 
tion without material degradation. 

“(8) The signal of a qualified local non- 
commercial educational television station 
shall not be repositioned by an operator un- 
less the operator, at least 30 days in advance 
of such repositioning, has provided written 
notice to the station and all subscribers of 
the cable system. For purposes of this para- 
graph, repositioning includes (A) assignment 
of а qualified local noncommercial edu- 
cational televísion station to a cable system 
channel number different from the cable sys- 
tem channel number to which the station 
was assigned as of March 29, 1990, and (B) de- 
letion of the station from the cable system. 

*(4) Notwithstanding the other provisions 
of this section, an operator shall not be re- 
quired to carry the signal of any qualified 
local noncommercial educational television 
station which does not deliver to the cable 
system's principal headend a signal of good 
quality, as may be defined by the Commis- 
sion. 

ch) Signals carried in fulfillment of the 
carriage obligations of an operator under 
this section shall be available to every sub- 
Scriber as part of the cable system's lowest 


priced service that includes the 
retransmission of local television broadcast 
signals. 


“(1Х1) An operator shall not accept mone- 
tary payment or other valuable consider- 
ation in exchange for carriage of the signal 
of any qualified local noncommercial edu- 
cational television station carried in fulfill- 
ment of the requirements of this section, ex- 
серб that such а station may be required to 
bear the cost associated with delivering a 
good quality signal to the principal headend 
of the cable system. 

*(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
section, an operator shall not be required to 
айа the signal of a qualified local non- 
commercial educational television station 
not already carried under the provision of 
subsection (c) where such signal would be 
considered as a distant signal for copyright 
purposes unless such station reimburses the 
operator for the incremental copyright costs 
assessed against such operator as a result of 
such carriage. 

*"(j() Whenever a qualified local non- 
commercial educational television station 
believes that an operator of a cable system 
has failed to comply with the signal carriage 
requirements of this section, the station 
may file a complaint with the Commission. 
Such complaint shall allege the manner in 
which such operator has failed to compy 
with such requirements and state the basis 
for such allegations. 

“(2) The Commission shall afford such par- 
ticipating operator ап opportunity to 
present data, views, and arguments to estab- 
lish that the operator has complied with the 
signal carriage requirements of this section. 

(3) Within 120 days after the date a com- 
plaint is filed under this subsection, the 
Commission shall determine whether the op- 
erator has complied with the requirements of 
this section. If the Commission determines 
that the operator has failed to comply with 
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Such requirements, the Commission shall 
state with particularity the basis for such 
findings and order the operator to take such 
remedial action as is necessary to meet such 
requirements. If the Commission determines 
that the operator has fully complied with 
such requirements, the Commission shall 
dismiss the complaint. 

"(k) An operator shall identify, upon re- 
quest by any person, those signals carried in 
fulfillment of the requirements of this sec- 
tion. 

“(1) For purposes of this section, 'qualified 
local noncommercial educational television 
station’ is defined as a qualified noncommer- 
cial educational television station— 

“(А) which is licensed to a principal com- 
munity whose reference point, as defined in 
section 76.53 of title 47, Code of Federal Reg- 
ulations (as in effect on March 29, 1990), or 
any successor regulations thereto, is within 
50 miles of the principal headend of the cable 
system; or 

“(В) whose Grade В service contour, as de- 
fined in section 73.683(a) of such title (as in 
effect on March 29, 1990), or any successor 
regulations thereto, encompasses the prin- 
cipal headend of the cable system.“. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


SEC. 16. Section 635 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 555) is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new subsection: 

“(сХ1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any civil action challenging the 
constitutionality of section 614 of this Act or 
any provision thereof shall be heard by a dis- 
trict court of three judges convened pursu- 
ant to the provisions of section 2284 of title 
28, United States Code. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, an interlocutory or final judgment, 
decree, or order of the court of three judges 
in an action under paragraph (1) holding sec- 
tion 614 of this Act or any provision thereof 
unconstitutional shall be reviewable as a 
matter or right by direct appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. Any such appeal shall be filed 
not more than 20 days after entry of such 
judgment, decree, or огдег.”. 

HOME WIRING 

БЕС. 17. Section 624 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (17 U.S.C. 544) is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new subsection: 

“(g) Within 120 days after the date of en- 
actment of this subsection, the Commission 
shall prescribe rules and regulations con- 
cerning the disposition, after a subscriber to 
& cable system terminates service, of any 
cable installed by the cable operator within 
the premises of such subscriber.“ 

SEPARABILITY 


SEC. 18. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this Act, or the application as 
to which it is held invalid, shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

SEC. 19. Except as otherwise specified in 
this Act, the requirements of this Act shall 
be effective 60 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission may promulgate such reg- 
ulations as it determines necessary to inter- 
pret such requirements that are not incon- 
sistent herewith.e 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, I do 
not plan to speak today on the cable 
legislation that will be introduced by 
Senator DANFORTH and Senator HOL- 
LINGS, except to say that I am proud to 
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be à cosponsor of it and to make a brief 
statement. 

New legislation to control rapidly in- 
creasing rates on cable television is 
still necessary. The situation is no bet- 
ter today than it was 2 years ago. In 
fact, it is worse. It is a monopoly that 
is neither regulated nor faces any com- 
petition, and no business in America 
should be in that situation. It is imper- 
ative that this Congress act this year 
to give some relief to people who are 
paying outrageous increases in their 
rates for cable television. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the Cable Television 
Consumer Protection Act of 1991. I 
have followed the communications in- 
dustry for decades and am continually 
impressed by its progress and achieve- 
ments. Who would have thought a dec- 
ade ago that over half of the American 
public would be willing to pay to watch 
television? After all, we had the best 
television in the world, and you could 
receive it for free. Yet, it is clear that 
the public sees something special in 
cable television—over 57 percent of 
American homes now subscribe to 
cable—and people are willing to pay a 
significant amount to receive it. 

This tremendous growth in the cable 
industry has produced much of value. 
Most cable subscribers have access to 
36 channels, and this amount is stead- 
ily increasing. Many systems already 
offer twice as many channels as before 
enactment of the Cable Communica- 
tions Policy Act of 1984. This increase 
in capacity has been accompanied by a 
great increase in the programming 
that is offered, and here too, more is on 
the horizon. That is an outstanding 
record. 

This growth also has produced prob- 
lems. The Commerce Committee has 
heard about undue rate increases, cus- 
tomer service problems, and various 
anticompetitive market practices. I 
know that many of these problems are 
the result of certain bad actors". I 
can assure everyone that we will not 
set policy based on isolated events. 

However, there is more here than iso- 
lated events. The cable industry is no 
longer a second-class video distributor 
that only retransmits broadcast pro- 
gramming. It now serves more than 
half of American homes, and that 
amount is increasing. Furthermore, it 
has de facto exclusive franchises. It ap- 
pears well on its way to becoming the 
dominant video distributor. 

I know that cable systems face some 
competition from over-the-air broad- 
casters and from video rental stores. 
However, most often there exists no 
multichannel competitor, and most 
people subscribe to cable because of the 
wide group of satellite-delivered sig- 
nals. Cable systems thus have become 
important gatekeepers. They are to be 
commended for their growth, but they 
also must recognize that they have 
achieved a new status and have ac- 
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quired new responsibilities. These new 
attributes will become even more im- 
portant if cable continues its impres- 
sive growth. 

Last Congress, under the leadership 
of Senator INOUYE, the chairman of the 
Communications Subcommittee, the 
Commerce Committee began to exam- 
ine what should be done to address the 
cable industry and the concerns raised 
by consumers. The committee care- 
fully and deliberately compiled an ex- 
tensive record through numerous hear- 
ings and meetings. The committee then 
drafted legislation that represented a 
true consensus of the committee's 
members. In fact, that legislation was 
reported by the committee by a vote of 
18 to 1. The legislation we are introduc- 
ing today is based on that same bill. 

It reflects my concerns and those of 
my colleagues about the need to have 
some control over rates and to ensure 
that customers are properly served. We 
must prevent monopolistic practices. 
At the same time, we want to encour- 
age the growth of programming, the in- 
crease in channel capacity, and the de- 
velopment of new technologies. 

The bill we are introducing today 
seeks the proper balance among these 
competing objectives. It represents a 
substantial effort. I look forward to 
continuing to work with my с01- 
leagues, and with representatives of 
consumers, the cable industry, broad- 
casters and other interested parties to 
advance this legislation and ensure 
that it accomplishes its objectives. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, with the 
introduction of S. 12, The Cable Tele- 
vision Consumer Protection Act of 
1991, we renew the long-running debate 
on cable television policy. The bill is 
essentially the same as the legislation 
reported out of the Commerce Commit- 
tee last year. But the fact that we are 
introducing this bill today—at the be- 
ginning of this Congress—should send a 
clear message that advocates of legis- 
lation are as determined as ever to act. 

When S. 1880 died last October— 
largely at the instigation of an obsti- 
nate White House and some powerful 
forces in the cable industry—the issues 
and the problems that sparked these ef- 
forts did not disappear. The problems 
that beseiged this industry and its con- 
sumers last year are with us this year. 

Mr. President, I want to be sure to 
note that not all cable executives 
worked to kill this bill last year. As 
the 10186 Congress came to its end in 
October, several industry leaders were 
entirely forthcoming and cooperative 
in helping us reach important com- 
promises designed to advance the bill. 
The so-called Gore-Wirth compromise 
on exclusivity was hammered out after 
weeks of good-faith negotiations with 
key representatives within the indus- 
try. While that compromise is not part 
of the new bill—and may not be in- 
cluded as this bill advances—I was 
pleased to work with these industry 
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leaders who viewed legislation as a re- 
sponsible course. 

Passage of the bill last year would 
have put this issue to rest. None of us 
wanted to continue this drumbeat of 
criticism of an industry which, in fact, 
has brought many wonderful new forms 
of television entertainment and infor- 
mation to millions of families. We are 
all grateful to cable for its efforts to 
create and then support coverage of the 
Congress through C-SPAN, new edu- 
cational programming services from 
local institutions, coverage of local 
government decision-making, innova- 
tive children’s programming, and so 
much more. 

But for the past 6 years, the question 
has been simple: when you have an in- 
dustry that looks like a monopoly, acts 
like a monopoly, smells like a monop- 
oly, and charges captive customers like 
а monopoly, what do we, as Federal 
policy makers do about it even while 
the industry is claiming it is not a mo- 
nopoly? 

The 1984 Cable Act took away the au- 
thority of local officials to control 
abuses, such as when franchises are 
bought and sold like the junk bonds 
that finance so many of these franchise 
takeovers. 

Since deregulation consumers have 
faced alarming rate hikes—in some 
cases a doubling of rates overnight, as 
in 22 West Tennessee communities in 
1988. In that example, a stable, locally 
based cable operator was providing es- 
sential services to small communities 
at a fair price. A go-go multi-system 
operation from Connecticut, 
MultiVision, using highly leveraged 
venture capital, paid far too much 
money to take over these rural sys- 
tems. Left with a huge debt service, 
MultiVision had no choice but to jack 
up rates for basic service to meet their 
interest payments alone, while adding 
no new services whatsoever. 

The now-infamous MultiVision case 
may have been one of the most glaring 
examples of abuse by the cable indus- 
try, but it was by no means unique. 
Practically every Congressional office 
has a fat file of complaints—in my case 
more than 4,000 letters—about unwar- 
ranted rate increases—and new com- 
plaints are added to this file every day. 

While some rate adjustments in Ten- 
nessee and throughout the country 
were reasonable, and resulted in im- 
proved services and more cable chan- 
nels, in far too many cases rate hikes 
were purely efforts to increase profits 
from captive consumers who have be- 
come increasingly dependent upon 
cable as a primary conduit for informa- 
tion services to their homes. 

Clearly, some regulatory adjust- 
ments to the 1984 Cable Act were in 
order. Yet too many cable systems 
have gone too far in testing what the 
market will bear, and for too long have 
ignored their service responsibilities. 
Direct basic rate increases are not the 
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only devices cable operators have used 
to enhance profits. More recently we 
have seen customers facing moderate 
basic rate increases, but new—and to- 
tally unjustified—rental charges for 
cable decoders already in place. Other 
disguised rate hikes were thrown at 
consumers in the form of basic rates 
held level only if customers purchase 
expensive premium вегуісев--НВО, 
Showtime, etc.—otherwise basic rates 
would be forced up. 

S. 12 provides local communities with 
tools to keep precipitous rate hikes in 
check, while preserving the revenue 
flows so cable operators and program- 
mers can improve services and add pro- 
gramming. 

Unfortunately, the prospect of com- 
petition—which clearly can hold rates 
in check—is as elusive as ever. The 
most direct form of competition—local 
overbuilders of cable systems—is ргас- 
tically non-existent. Out of 9,000 cable 
franchises nationwide, consumers in 
fewer than 50 communities have the op- 
tion of à competing system. Consum- 
ers' Research recently found that local 
cable rates were on average 18 percent 
lower in communities with overbuilds 
than those with only one system. But 
the prospect of this kind of competi- 
tion is bleak to zero. 

Other technological competitors are 
severely disadvantaged as well. The 
telephone companies are expressly pro- 
hibited from competing with cable. 
Wireless cable and home satellite dish 
program distributors often cannot get 
fair treatment from the companies 
seling cable programming, and are 
forced to pay much higher prices for 
programming, if they can get it at all. 
Тһе long-awaited, high-powered direct- 
broadcast satellite systems [DBS] with 
small home dishes will never get up 
and running if they suffer the same 
fate as traditional home dish busi- 
nesses. Some progress has been made— 
such as HBO's decision last year to 
make its services available to most dis- 
tributors at non-discriminatory prices. 
But all too often this approach is re- 
jected in favor of highly discrimina- 
tory behavior, such as ESPN's contin- 
ued determination to keep process arti- 
ficially high for satellite dish distribu- 
tors. 

Moreover, many cable programmers, 
especially those who are not owned by 
cable MSOs, fear that the major cable 
companies which represent their pri- 
mary source of revenues will retaliate 
if they allow equal access to cable's 
competitors. Cable MSOs often have а 
life-or-death control over new рго- 
gramming services, and have at times 
exercised this control in devastating 
ways. Several years ago TCI Inc.—the 
country's largest cable operator—re- 
fused to grant access to NBC's startup 
cable news service, and NBC was forced 
to kill the new channel. And even when 
ТСІ agreed to take NBC's next cable ef- 
fort, CNBC, it demanded that NBC buy 
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Tempo, а worthless programming serv- 
ice from TCI. 

Our legislative effort is designed to 
prevent such anticompetitive behavior 
by requiring that programming serv- 
ices not discriminate against non-cable 
distributors of programming. Simi- 
larly, cable MSOs would not be allowed 
to extract exclusive“ distribution 
deals from programmers as а condition 
of carrying their programming. 

Preventing the abuse of exclusive dis- 
tribution contracts in the cable indus- 
try will stimulate competition for 
cable—competition which сап ulti- 
mately solve the spiraling rate prob- 
lem now nearly out of control in this 
country. 

We have been debating these issues 
since the 1984 Cable Act deregulated 
cable operators. The problem facing 
consumers—skyrocketing prices, anti- 
competitive program distribution, poor 
customer service—all began to occur 
immediately after deregulation. Advo- 
cates of deregulation said: Let's let 
the Act work, the problems will go 
away." But the problems haven't been 
solved, the industry is still severely 
distorted, little has changed. And in 
fact, from the standpoint of many con- 
sumers it has gotten worse. 

The goal of S. 12 is to give consumers 
of cable television services at least 
modest relief from skyrocketing rates 
and the pervasive anticompetitive 
practices within the cable/program- 
ming industry. There will again be 
powerful forces opposing the bill, but 
the tide clearly has turned in the favor 
of consumers when it comes to Federal 
cable policy. 

Mr. President, I urge our colleagues 
to carefully review this new bill, and to 
join us in sending a message to con- 
sumers in their States that the Senate 
is prepared to finally bring some rea- 
son to the morass of regulatory prob- 
lems in the cable marketplace. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I join 
today with Senator DANFORTH, Senator 
HOLLINGS and Senator GORE to support 
the Cable Television Consumer Protec- 
tion Act of 1991. I want to thank these 
Senators for all of their work on this 
legislation. This bill should not come 
as a surprise. It is essentially the same 
bill that was approved by the Com- 
merce Committee last June by a vote 
of 18 to 1 and which was authored by 
Senators HOLLINGS and DANFORTH and 
myself. 

Until the 1984 act, there was no Fed- 
eral policy for cable television. The 
FCC had only indirect authority to 
oversee the cable industry, which it ob- 
tained by virtue of its obligation to en- 
sure that broadcasters served the pub- 
lic interest. About a dozen States had 
laws in effect controlling certain cable 
activities, and in those States where no 
law existed, the cities and other local 
government entities exercised control 
because cable systems had to pass 
through public rights of way. As a re- 
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sult, the cable industry was subjected 
to a crazy quilt of regulation, often to 
its detriment and to that of the sub- 
scriber. 

The 1984 act changed this cable land- 
scape significantly. It defined more 
precisely the roles of each govern- 
mental entity. The State or local au- 
thorities continued to regulate rates in 
the absence of effective competition 
and to control the franchising process, 
but under new constraints. The Federal 
Government controlled basic rate de- 
regulation and technical standards. 
The 1984 act provided the cable indus- 
try with the potential to develop its 
systems and its programming. Actions 
by the FCC to implement the act fur- 
ther freed the industry from regula- 
tion, giving it the certainty to increase 
capital expenditures. 

The 1984 act has achieved many of its 
objectives. Over the past 6 years, the 
cable industry has grown dramatically. 
Most of America is now wired to re- 
ceive cable; almost 90 percent of the 
homes in the country are passed by 
cable systems, and over 60 percent of 
these homes subscribe to cable service. 
System capacity has increased; the av- 
erage cable system offers about 36 
channels, and this number is steadily 
increasing. Programming choices have 
also grown about 50 percent since the 
act was passed, with many more offer- 
ings now being planned. Cable tele- 
vision has become our Nation’s domi- 
nant video distribution medium. 

With this growth have come prob- 
lems. In certain instances, rate in- 
creases have been excessive. For many 
systems, customer service has been 
abominable. Programmers have argued 
that they cannot get carried on cable 
systems without relinquishing control 
of their product. In addition, compet- 
ing video distributors allege that these 
programmers refuse to deal with them. 
In general, it is argued that the cable 
industry now possesses undue market 
power which is used to the detriment of 
consumers, programmers, and compet- 
ing video distributors. These concerns 
are addressed by this legislation. 

As chairman of the Communications 
Subcommittee, I knew in the last Con- 
gress that we had to address these mat- 
ters expeditiously, and I immediately 
began a series of hearings. My sub- 
committee held 10 hearings on cable- 
related issues. We listened to over 30 
hours of testimony from about 75 dif- 
ferent witnesses. Out of this exhaustive 
examination, virtually all members of 
the committee concluded that the 1984 
Cable Act has been a success but has 
been accompanied by problems and 
that legislation was necessary to cor- 
rect these problems. While we would 
prefer to remedy these problems 
through greater competition, such 
competition will not be forthcoming in 
the near future. Thus, it is necessary to 
impose greater regulation. 
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These conclusions are reflected in the 
legislation we are introducing today. 
This legislation addresses the concerns 
of consumers, programmers, and com- 
petitors about the market power of the 
cable industry. At the same time, it 
continues to permit the cable industry 
to grow and bring to the American pub- 
lic а new array of programming and 
other services. This bill represents a 
balanced package. 

For the record, let me now summa- 
rize the major provisions of the legisla- 
tion. 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR PROVISIONS 


SECTION 5—RATE REGULATION 

The test for determining whether 
cable systems are subject to effective 
competition is made more stringent 
than existing FCC regulations. It re- 
quires that there be both a sufficient 
number of television signals and a mul- 
tichannel video competitor prior to de- 
regulation. If cable systems are not 
Subject to competition, the FCC shall 
ensure that rates for basic cable serv- 
ice—the tier with retransmitted tele- 
vision signals—as well as the equip- 
ment used for the provision of that 
service, are reasonable. If fewer than 30 
percent of à cable operator's customers 
Subscribe to only the basic tier, the 
rates for the next tier can be regulated. 

In addition, the FCC, upon com- 
plaint, shall ensure that rates for 
other—nonbasic and not offered on a 
per channel ог per program basis— 
cable services and equipment used for 
the provision of those services are not 
unreasonable. Franchising authorities 
can obtain jurisdiction over basic rate 
regulation by certifying to the FCC 
that it will follow the FCC's procedures 
and standards. If the franchising au- 
thority does not follow these FCC re- 
quirements, its rate regulation author- 
ity can be revoked. 


SECTION 6—PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION AND 
EXCLUSIVITY 

National and regional cable program- 
mers affiliated with cable operators 
cannot unreasonably refuse to deal 
with other video distributors. In addi- 
tion, such programmers cannot dis- 
criminate in prices, terms, and condi- 
tions in the sale of programming to 
others if such discrimination would 
have the effect of impeding retail com- 
petition. Further, such а programmer 
must deal with cable operators and 
buying agents of cable operators on 
similar terms, but may take into ac- 
count cost differentials as well as cer- 
tain other factors. Cable operators can- 
not discriminate against unaffiliated 
cable programmers or require that а 
programmer give the operator a finan- 
cial interest in the programmer аз а 
condition of carriage. Finally, cable 
programmers who encrypt their sat- 
ellite transmissions [C-Band] must 
make their programming available to 
home satellite dishowners. 
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SECTION 7—LEASED ACCESS 

The FCC is given the authority to es- 
tablish rates, terms, and conditions for 
access to these channels, including for 
billing and collection. 

SECTION 8—LIMITATIONS ON CONTROL AND 
UTILIZATION 

The FCC is required to conduct a 
rulemaking to prescribe reasonable 
limitations on first, the number of sub- 
Scribers a cable operator can reach na- 
tionwide, and second, the number of 
channels that can be occupied on a 
cable system by programmers affili- 
ated with а cable operator. 

SECTION 9—CROS8-OWNERSHIP 

А cable operator cannot own a multi- 
channel multipoint distribution service 
[MMDS] system or a satellite master 
antenna television [SMATV] system in 
its franchise area, except that waivers 
can be granted. When approximately 10 
percent of the Nation receives some 
form of direct satellite video service, 
the FCC is required to impose (A) limi- 
tations on the ownership of such serv- 
ices by cable operators and other per- 
sons having media ownership interests, 
and (B) access requirements for unaf- 
filiated programmers. 

SECTION 10—CUSTOMER SERVICE 

Тһе FCC is required to establish min- 
imum customer service standards. 
Franchising authorities may set stand- 
ards which exceed the FCC’s standards. 
Cable operators may challenge a fran- 
chise authority’s tougher standards at 
the FCC. Existing State laws, munici- 
pal ordinances and agreements that set 
customer service standards that are 
tougher than the FCC’s are grand- 
fathered. 

SECTION 11—FRANCHISE RENEWAL 

The legislation makes a series of 
changes to the procedural require- 
ments in the current act. 

SECTION 12—REQUIREMENTS FOR EQUIPMENT IN 

TELEVISION SETS 

The FCC is given the authority—if it 
demonstrates technical and economic 
feasibility—to require television set 
manufacturers to include electronic 
switches to permit users to change 
readily among all video distribution 
media. 

SECTION 13—LIMITATIONS ON FRANCHISING 

AUTHORITY LIABILITY 

If franchising authorities act pursu- 
ant to the provisions of this act, they 
may be subject only to injunctive re- 
lief, declaratory relief, or attorneys’ 
fees for claims asserting violations of 
first amendment rights. 

SECTION 14—MINIMUM TECHNICAL STANDARDS 

The FCC is required to establish min- 
imum technical standards for the oper- 
ation of cable systems. 

SECTION 15—REQUIREMENT TO CARRY LOCAL 

BROADCAST SIGNALS 

The bill requires carriage of local 
broadcasters and limits the discretion 
of cable systems to shift channel posi- 
tions. It requires cable systems to de- 
vote up to one-third of their capacity 
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to broadcast stations. The bill also in- 
cludes the agreement reached between 
the public broadcasters and the cable 
industry. 

SECTION 17—HOME WIRING 

The FCC is required to prescribe 
rules concerning the disposition of 
cable-installed wires inside a home 
when the subscriber terminates serv- 
ice. 

While this legislation is very similar 
to that approved by the Commerce 
Committee last Congress, we will be 
holding extensive hearings on this bill 
early in the year. It is our intention to 
move this legislation quickly, but not 
without providing all interested parties 
an opportunity to present their views. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join again as a cosponsor 
of the Cable Television Consumer Pro- 
tection Act of 1991, which Senators 
DANFORTH, HOLLINGS, and INOUYE are 
introducing today. Last year, under 
their leadership, we came extremely 
close to passing cable reform legisla- 
tion. I sincerely hope that we can build 
on last year’s efforts and secure pas- 
sage of a strong, proconsumer cable re- 
form bill. 

The bill being offered today is much 
stronger than S. 1880, the bill reported 
out of the Commerce Committee last 
year. I am especially pleased that the 
sponsors of this bill have seen fit to in- 
corporate the substance of two amend- 
ments I, along with Senator METZEN- 
BAUM, was prepared to offer last year if 
cable legislation came to the floor. 

First, while this bill retains S. 1880 
division of cable services into broad- 
cast basic, expanded basic program- 
ming—such as ESPN, CNN, MTV, C- 
SPAN and Nickelodeon—and premium 
services—such as HBO, Showtime, and 
the Movie Channel—it has significantly 
strengthened the standards under 
which the FCC may review rates for ex- 
panded basic programming. Under S. 
1880, the FCC could scrutinize rate in- 
creases for the tier of service including 
ESPN, CNN, C-SPAN, MTV, and Nick- 
elodeon, but only to ensure that rates 
were not significantly excessive. This 
was a clear signal to cable operators 
that they could commit petty, but not 
grand larceny in structuring their 
rates. This year, Senators DANFORTH, 
HOLLINGS, and INOUYE have іпсог- 
porated my and Senator METZENBAUM’s 
proposed amendment which makes 
clear that cable operators cannot 
charge unreasonable rates for these 
services. 

Iam also pleased that the sponsors of 
this bill have incorporated my pro- 
posed amendment from last year to re- 
quire the FCC to set minimum nation- 
wide customer service standards, but 
to allow the States and franchising au- 
thorities to adopt tougher standards as 
their local needs dictate. 

I believe this bill can and should be 
stronger. I will shortly be introducing, 
along with my friend Congressman 
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CHRIS SHAYS, the Cable Consumer Pro- 
tection Act of 1991, which I believe bet- 
ter protects consumers, and I intend to 
work to strengthen the Cable Tele- 
vision Consumer Protection Act of 1991 
as it works its way through Congress. 
Nevertheless, I also believe it is impor- 
tant to send a strong signal to the 
cable industry, and its friends and pa- 
trons in the administration, that the 
interests of the American consumer 
will not be denied this year. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I share 
Senator DANFORTH'S concerns about 
the state of the cable industry in this 
country. The core of this issue lies in 
the plight of consumers who have expe- 
rienced skyrocketing rates and poor 
cable service since the deregulation of 
the industry under the 1984 Cable Act. 
Тһе cable industry was deregulated 
with the expectation that competition 
would flourish as other technologies 
entered into the field. The competition 
intended to benefit consumers has not 
materialized, and the public has been 
left to deal with а monopoly. The com- 
petitive force operating now is a take 
it or leave it philosophy by which the 
cable industry is exploiting à captive 
market. 

There is evidence of this nationwide 
as cable rates have increased dramati- 
cally. Increases in basic cable rates 
have been reported to be an average of 
29 percent. In Tucson, AZ, for example, 
rates have risen an average of more 
than 68 percent since deregulation took 
effect in 1986, and over 120 percent 
since passage of the 1984 Cable Act. 
Rates in the city of Mesa, AZ, have 
risen over 73 percent. 

The consumer is the ultimate victim 
of these anticompetitive activities. 
Would-be operators and competitors 
from other industries are locked out of 
the cable marketplace by the indus- 
try’s abuse of concentrated ownership. 
In doing this, the cable industry is ac- 
tively stifling competition through un- 
fair business practices. The result is 
limiting buying power for the 
consumer who suffers the impact of ris- 
ing subscription costs, limited program 
choices, and poor service. As it stands 
now, consumers have two choices: they 
can either subscribe to this kind of 
service, which consumers have come to 
rely on more and more, or, as in the 
case of viewers in rural areas, be to- 
tally isolated from information and en- 
tertainment services. 

These concerns prompted me to co- 
sponsor S. 1880, the Cable Television 
Consumer Protection Act of 1989 in the 
10ist Congress. Like S. 1880, the legisla- 
tion introduced by Senator DANFORTH 
today offers swift solutions to stem- 
ming the abuses by the industry. I 
commend Senator DANFORTH for his 
unwavering commitment to bringing 
this issue to the forefront. 

While I have been a strong supporter 
of this initiative in the past, I am en- 
couraged by a recent proposed rule- 
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making by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission [FCC] which estab- 
lishes a threshold standard for effective 
competition. I am awaiting further de- 
velopments in the rulemaking process 
before determining whether or not leg- 
islation requiring reregulation is the 
only means available to level the play- 
ing field so that other competitors 
might enter the market. I realize that 
these are difficult times for consumers 
who rely on cable services and feel that 
they have few alternatives for informa- 
tion and entertainment services. None- 
theless, I believe that it is important 
to allow the expert agency in this field 
an opportunity to act. 

Reregulation should be the solution 
of last resort. Once the rulemaking 
outcome is known, the answer will be 
clear as to which alternative best as- 
sists the consumer and nurtures a 
healthy marketplace from which he or 
she can choose. The cable industry is 
on notice that the Senate is able and 
willing to act, and that reregulation of 
the industry is a very real possibility. 
If the FCC is unable to provide the so- 
lution to this problem, I, for one, am 
prepared, as I have been in the past, to 
support legislation to require reregula- 
tion of the cable industry, and to ac- 
tively promote its passage. 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 13. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to exclude from 
gross income the gain on certain sales 
of land subject to ground leases; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

TAX TREATMENT OF LAND SUBJECT TO GROUND 

LEASES 
* Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I rise to 
introduce a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to exclude from 
gross income, profits on lease fee con- 
versions of residential properties. This 
exemption, available until 1995, would 
provide an incentive for landowners to 
sell their fee simple interests to those 
persons currently leasing the land. It 
specifically addresses the situation in- 
volving condominium and co-op owners 
who are currently leasing the land on 
which their buildings or houses are sit- 
uated. 

This bill would increase the chances 
of residential and condominium own- 
ers, who currently lease their land, to 
become homeowners in the true sense 
of the word by purchasing the land on 
which they live. 

The impact of this bill would be tre- 
mendous. In Hawaii, an estimated 
70,000 people would be affected by this 
legislation. Much of the land in Hawaii 
is owned by a few large estates. Allow- 
ing these estates to sell some of their 
fee simple interests would benefit the 
State and its residents by increasing 
the number of landowners and thereby 
redistributing the wealth. 

The large landholding estates in Ha- 
waii would welcome this legislation as 
an opportunity to dispose of some of 
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their land. The current system address- 
es the goal of broadening the number of 
landowners by mandatory conversions. 
This is a costly procedure requiring 
government condemnation of the land 
as part of the transfer. This bill would 
create an incentive for voluntary lease 
fee conversions. This would effectively 
remove the need for the goyernment's 
involvement in this process. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of my bill be 
placed in the RECORD following this 
statement. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 13 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That (a) part III of sub- 
chapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 (relating to items specifi- 
cally excluded from gross income) is amend- 
ed by redesignating section 136 as section 137 
and by inserting after section 135 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“БЕС. 136. GAIN ON CERTAIN LAND SUBJECT TO 
GROUND LEASE. 

“(а) GENERAL RULE.—Gross income shall 
not include any gain on a qualified sale of 
land. 

* (b) QUALIFIED SALE.—For purposes of this 
section, the term ‘qualified sale’ means any 
sale or exchange of land if— 

“(1) such land was subject to a ground 
lease on the date of the enactment of this 
section and at all times thereafter before the 
date of such sale or exchange, 

“(2) such sale or exchange is to the lessee 
under such ground lease, 

(3) the only buildings on such land are 
residential buildings (or appurtenant struc- 
tures), and 

“(4) such sale or exchange is оп or before 
December 31, 1995. 

“(с) RESIDENTIAL BUILDING.—For purposes 
of this section, the term ‘residential build- 
ing’ means— 

“(1) any single-family house, and 

“(2) any building containing 2 or more 
dwelling units (as defined іп section 
167(k)(3)(C)) if 80 percent or more of such 
building (other than common areas) consists 
of dwelling units (as so defined).“ 

(b) The table of sections of part III of sub- 
chapter B of chapter 1 of such code is amend- 
ed by striking the item relating to section 
136 and inserting the following: 

“Sec. 136. Gain on certain sales of land sub- 
ject to ground lease. 
“Бес. 137. Cross references to other Acts.“ 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to sales or exchanges after the 
date of the enactment of this Act in taxable 
years ending after such date.e 


By Mr. SARBANES (for himself, 
Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. WARNER, and 
Mr. ROBB): 

S. 14. A bill to assist in restoration of 
the Chesapeake Bay, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY RESTORATION ACT 
èe Mr. SARBANES. Мг. President, 
today I am introducing S. 14, legisla- 
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tion to reauthorize and enhance the 
Chesapeake Bay Program. This bill, en- 
titled the Chesapeake Bay Restoration 
Act of 1991, not only continues the tre- 
mendously successful program author- 
ized in the 1987 Water Quality Act, but 
expands and strengthens cooperative 
efforts to restore and protect the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

This bill was first introduced near 
the end of the 101st Congress in prepa- 
ration for early consideration this 
year. I am pleased that my colleagues 
from Maryland and Virginia—Senators 
MIKULSKI, WARNER, and ROBB—are join- 
ing me today in reintroducing this im- 
portant legislation and I want to note 
that а companion measure will be in- 
troduced in the House. 

I spoke last October on the need for 
this legislation and I want to review 
the most compelling reasons today. 
First, the existing authorization for 
the Chesapeake Bay Program expired 
along with other Water Quality Act 
programs last September, at the end of 
fiscal year 1990. The program is being 
continued through authorities and 
funding in the appropriations process. 
However, there is still much more work 
that needs to be done on the bay and 
the need for a new authorization is per- 
haps greater now than ever before. Sec- 
ond, with the signing of the Chesa- 
peake Bay Agreement in December 
1987, the bay area jurisdictions and the 
Federal Government committed to an 
ambitious program to achieve im- 
proved water quality and living re- 
sources productivity. Тһе bay area 
States have moved swiftly to enact leg- 
islation and dedicate funding to meet 
their commitments under the agree- 
ment. In order to assure effective im- 
plementation of the pact at the Federal 
level, it is essential that new authori- 
ties and resources be provided. 

The Chesapeake Bay Restoration Act 
provides those much-needed resources. 
It authorizes $20 million а year for the 
next 4 years for the Chesapeake Bay 
Program—an increase of $7 million 
over the previously authorized level. It 
establishes а new initiative to address 
key issues such as toxic pollution, the 
decline of the bay's living resources, 
and population growth and land use. In 
my view, it represents the third leg of 
the three-legged stool on which the 
Chesapeake Bay Program must rest. 
The first two legs were established in 
the 1987 Water Quality Act authoriza- 
tion—a $3 million authorization for 
EPA to administer the program and а 
$10 million authorization for grants to 
the bay area States which has been 
used primarily for nonpoint source re- 
. duction efforts. The third leg, which 
this legislation would authorize, is this 
legislation which would provide the re- 
Sources that are necessary for Federal 
agencies to begin implementing the 
strategies called for under the 1987 bay 
agreement. 
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The legislation has been carefully 
crafted with the assistance of the bay 
area States, the District of Columbia, 
the Chesapeake Bay Commission, the 
Citizens Advisory Committee, the Sci- 
entific and Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Local Government Advi- 
sory Committee, the Alliance for the 
Chesapeake Bay, the Chesapeake Bay 
Foundation, the bay area congressional 
delegation, and many others. It rep- 
resents а consensus of the highest pri- 
ority needs as identified by the agen- 
cies and organizations responsible for 
implementing the strategies and pro- 
grams called for under the bay agree- 
ment. It is not intended as à catchall 
bill which addresses every aspect of 
every Federal agency's participation in 
the bay cleanup effort. Rather, it is in- 
tended to continue and improve upon 
the Chesapeake Bay Program that was 
authorized in the 1987 Clean Water Act. 

We have come a long way since the 
first Chesapeake Bay Agreement was 
signed in December 1983 initiating the 
cooperative  Federal-State effort to 
clean up the bay. Over the past 7 years, 
remarkable progress has been made in 
laying the groundwork for the restora- 
tion, protection and enhancement of 
the bay. An interstate and Federal- 
State management structure is in 
place, including memoranda of under- 
standing between EPA and other major 
Federal agencies, outlining their re- 
sponsibilities for the bay program. 
States have adopted far-reaching ini- 
tiatives and activities that are now un- 
derway. The bay area congressional 
delegation has worked closely together 
and has been successful in protecting 
and even increasing funding for the 
Federal agencies involved in the bay 
program. Тһеге is strong public sup- 
port and а high degree of cooperation 
and coordination among all parties. In- 
deed, the Chesapeake Bay Program has 
been heralded as а model for other es- 
tuaries throughout the country and 
around the world. 

There are signs that the bay is im- 
proving. Since 1985, phosphorus dis- 
charges from municipal treatment 
plants, industry, and nonpoint sources 
into the bay have been reduced by 35 
percent. This is à direct result of the 
phosphate detergent ban now in place 
in each State and the District of Co- 
lumbia, new sewage treatment plant 
construction featuring processes for 
advanced phosphorus removal, and the 
bay program's unique nonpoint source 
controls. Submerged aquatic vegeta- 
tion [SAV], which provides critical 
habitat for the bay's living resources, 
has made a slow but steady comeback 
from dramatic declines in the 1960's 
and 1970's. This can be directly traced 
to improved water quality. Striped 
bass have also made a significant re- 
covery from the depleted stocks of the 
early 1980's. This success demonstrates 
that management controls can make а 
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difference in the health of the bay's re- 
sources. 

Despite these great efforts, it is clear 
that we have a long way to go before 
actual improvements to the bay’s 
water quality and living resources will 
be apparent. Conditions over the past 
few years, including medical wastes 
washing up on the shores near Balti- 
more Harbor and Annapolis, oilspills 
that spread thousands of gallons across 
the bay, the spread of MSX and other 
deadly oyster diseases throughout the 
Chesapeake, as well as the toxic chemi- 
cals and nutrients that continue to pol- 
lute the bay’s surface and bottom wa- 
ters underscore the difficult problems 
continuing to face the bay. 

Addressing these serious problems 
will require a significant and sustained 
effort on the part of all participants, as 
well as significant financial resources. 
My colleagues and I are hopeful that S. 
14 will be incorporated in the Clean 
Water Act. Enactment of the provi- 
sions in our legislation would set the 
course of efforts to protect and restore 
our national treasure over the next 
several years. 

Mr. President, I ask that letters and 
statements from Governors Schaefer, 
Wilder, and Casey; the Chesapeake Bay 
Commission, and the Chesapeake Bay 
Foundation, in support of this legisla- 
tion be included in the RECORD follow- 
ing my statement. I also ask that the 
bill be made part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 14 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This act may be cited as the “Сһезареаке 
Bay Restoration Act of 1991”. 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Chesapeake Bay is а national treas- 
ure and a resource of worldwide significance; 

(2) the productivity and water quality of 
the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries in re- 
cent years have been diminished by pollu- 
tion, excessive sedimentation, shoreline ero- 
sion, the impacts of growth and development 
of population in the watershed, and other 
factors; 

(3) the Chesapeake Bay Agreement estab- 
lished an institutional framework, including 
Chesapeake Executive Council with over- 
sight, to implement a series of goals, objec- 
tives, and commitments to protect, restore, 
and enhance the estuary's ecosystem; 

(4) there is а need to expand and strength- 
en Federal support of research, monitoring, 
and management activities in the Bay in 
order to meet the goals, objectives, and com- 
mitments of the Chesapeake Bay Agreement, 
particularly in the areas of water quality; 
living resources; public information, edu- 
cation and participation; population growth, 
development, and governance; 

(5) the United States Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency should continue to lead a co- 
operative Federal initiative with the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers, United 
States Department of Agriculture, United 
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States Department of the Interior, Depart- 
ment of Defense, National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration, United States 
Coast Guard, and other Federal agencies in 
the effort to attain the goals embodied in the 
Chesapeake Bay Agreement, working with 
State and local authorities; 

(6) the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration has an important role in the 
Bay restoration program through participa- 
tion in the Bay research, monitoring, assess- 
ment, and management studies and should 
continue these activities; 

(7) the various research and monitoring 
programs related to the Chesapeake Bay 
should be closely coordinated to achieve im- 
proved water quality and living resources 
productivity; 

(8) public information, education, and par- 
ticipation are essential to foster stewardship 
of the Bay's resources, to help identify and 
prioritize the Bay-related problems of each 
watershed or river basin, and to formulate 
goals and objective for addressing these 
problems; 

(9) there is a clear correlation between pop- 
ulation growth and development, and envi- 
ronmental degradation in the Chesapeake 
Bay system and accurate and timely land 
use data is essential to plan for and manage 
growth and development and associated im- 
pacts on the Chesapeake Bay system and its 
living resources; 

(10) the Federal Government has а special 
responsibility to ensure that its activities 
and programs are consistent with State and 
local efforts to improve the health of the 
Chesapeake Bay, and Federal facilities and 
programs must achieve the highest stand- 
ards of environmental sensitivity and protec- 
tion; 

(11) the local government and citizens’ role 
in the Chesapeake Bay clean-up effort is a 
vital component for attaining the goals of 
the Chesapeake Bay Agreement; 

(12) the productivity, diversity, and abun- 
dance of living resources are the best ulti- 
mate measures of the Chesapeake Bay's con- 
dition and research and assessment programs 
directed toward monitoring and enhancing 
the condition of these resources should be 
&ccorded а high priority; and 

(13) the fisheries of the Chesapeake Bay 
provide hundreds of millions of dollars in an- 
nual economic activity and thousands of re- 
lated jobs for the region, and proper manage- 
ment of these vital fisheries resources must 
include consideration of both biological, en- 
vironmental, and socioeconomic factors, 

SEC. 3. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this Act to expand and 
strengthen the cooperative efforts to restore 
and protect the Chesapeake Bay and to 
&chieve the goals embodied in the Chesa- 
peake Bay Agreement. 

SEC. 4. MANAGEMENT OF CHESAPEAKE BAY PRO- 
GRAM. 


Section 117(a) of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1267) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(аХ1) The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency shall continue the 
Chesapeake Bay Program ав а member of 
and in cooperation with the Chesapeake Ex- 
ecutive Council. The Administrator shall 
continue to lead and coordinate Federal 
agency participation in the Federal program. 

“(2) The Administrator shall maintain іп 
the Environmental Protection Agency а 
Chesapeake Bay Liaison Office, which shall 
provide support to the Chesapeake Executive 
Council in the following areas: 

"(A) providing support and coordinating 
Federal, State, an local efforts to improve 
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the water quality and living resources of the 

Chesapeake Bay; 

B) assisting the Bay program signatories 
as requested in developing and implementing 
specific action plans, in cooperation with ap- 
propriate Federal, State, and local authori- 
ties, to carry out the responsibilities under 
the Chesapeake Bay Agreement; 

“(С) coordinating actions of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency with the actions 
of other Federal agencies and State and local 
authorities in developing strategies to im- 
prove the water quality and living resources 
of the Bay and obtain the support of these 
agencies and authorities in achieving the ob- 
jectives of such agreement; 

"(D) collecting and making available, 
through publications and other appropriate 
means, information pertaining to the envi- 
ronmental quality and living resources of 
the Bay; and 

E) continuing to coordinate the system- 
wide monitoring and data collection pro- 
gram to assess the impact of natural and 
man-induced environmental changes on the 
water quality, habitat, and living resources 
of the Bay with particular emphasis on toxic 
pollutants and nutrient loadings.“. 

SEC. 5. CHESAPEAKE BAY PROGRAM SCIENCE, 
RESEARCH, MONITORING, AND DATA 
COLLECTION. 

(a) The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and the Adminis- 
trator of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration, in cooperation with 
the Chesapeake Executive Council, shall 
jointly implement comprehensive, coordi- 
nated science, research, monitoring, and 
data collection activities supporting the 
Chesapeake Bay Program. 

(b) The Administrator of the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration shall 
direct relevant agency programs to be con- 
ducted in such a manner as to assist the co- 
operative, intergovernmental Chesapeake 
Bay Program to meet the commitments of 
the Chesapeake Bay Agreement. The Admin- 
istrator of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration shall— 

(1) provide information about and insight 
into the processes that shape the Chesapeake 
Bay system and affect its living resources; 

(2) consult with the Chesapeake Executive 
Council] in establishing priorities for re- 
search, monitoring, modeling, other analysis 
and data gathering for programs that have 
applicability to the Chesapeake Bay system 
and its living resources; and 

(3) consult with the Chesapeake Executive 
Council in assessing the abundance, health, 
harvest, and potential economic value of 
Chesapeake Bay fisheries and the socio- 
economic costs and benefits of management 
alternatives; and 

(4) establish and staff а local office for co- 
ordinating National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration-wide activities relat- 
ed to the goals and objectives of the Chesa- 
peake Bay Agreement. 

(c) The Administrators of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
Shall jointly ensure that any project for 
which funds have been requested has under- 
&one appropriate peer review to determine 
that it has acceptable scientific and tech- 
nical merit. 

(d) For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this section, there is authorized to 
be appropriated $3,000,000 for each of the fis- 
cal years 1991, 1992, 1993, and 1994. 

SEC. 6. BASINWIDE TOXICS REDUCTION. 

(a) The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency shall, in coopera- 
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tion with the Chesapeake Executive Council, 
implement the Comprehensive Basinwide 
Toxics Reduction Strategy which establishes 
basinwide goals and describes actions nec- 
essary to achieve a multijurisdictional ap- 
proach for reducing toxic inputs to Chesa- 
peake Bay and its watershed. The strategy 
addresses all pathways by which toxic sub- 
вбапсев can pollute the Chesapeake Bay's 
waters, habitats, and resources through 
basinwide implementation of innovative 
toxics reduction, prevention, and manage- 
ment actions. 

(b) Тһе Administrator shall undertake 
such research and monitoring activities as 
necessary to improve understanding of inter- 
media transfers, eventual fate and biological 
effects of toxics within the Bay watershed 
and shall develop and implement innovative 
toxics reductions and prevention programs. 

(c) For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this section, there is authorized to 
be appropriated to the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency $2,000,000 
for each of the fiscal years 1991, 1992, 1993, 
and 1994. 

SEC. 7. POPULATION GROWTH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT; LAND USE DATA INITIATIVE. 

(a) The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, in cooperation 
with the Chesapeake Executive Council and 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, the United States Soil Conservation 
Service, the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, the Fish and Wildlife Service, and the 
Army Corps of Engineers, shall facilitate and 
expedite the development of a coordinated 
Chesapeake Bay watershed land use data 
base to provide information necessary to 
plan for and manage growth and develop- 
ment and associated impacts on the Chesa- 
peake Bay system and its living resources. 

(b) The data base shall incorporate re- 
source inventories and analyses including 
the use of satellite and aerial imagery in 
conjunction with electronic geographic in- 
formation systems for data storage, re- 
trieval, and resource capability determina- 
tion in order to evaluate different land use 
patterns on hydrological cycles, water qual- 
ity, living resources, and other environ- 
mental features, and as an aid to making 
sound land use management decisions. 

(c) The data base shall utilize a digital for- 
mat that can be easily integrated into exist- 
ing and developing planning and manage- 
ment programs and systems at Federal, 
State, and local agencies and institutions, so 
that it can have the greatest range of poten- 
tial users and uses. 

(d) The data base shall be approached as a 
model for application to the management of 
watersheds to protect aquatic environments, 
and its technical procedures shall be devel- 
oped in a manner that will allow transfer to 
local and State governments and other areas 
of the nation and the world. 

(e) Emphasis should be placed on the cre- 
ation, maintenance, and use of an accessible, 
adaptable, and affordable data base in a man- 
ner that combines the best of available tech- 
nology and data with the collective experi- 
ence of the local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments and other major land use data suppli- 
ers and users. 

(f) For the purposes of carrying out the 
provisions of thís section, there is authorized 
to be appropriated $250,000 for fiscal year 
1991, and $500,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1992, 1993, and 1994. 

SEC. 8. DEVELOPED LANDS INITIATIVE. 

(a) The Administrator of the Environ- 

mental Protection Agency, in cooperation 
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with the Chesapeake Executive Council, 
shall establish а demonstration program 
(hereafter called the developed lands initia- 
tive") in order to address problems associ- 
&ted with urban and suburban runoff. The 
initiative shall— 

(1) identify developed areas“ consisting of 
subwatersheds of urban and suburban land 
for the purpose of water quality monitoring; 

(2) establish appropriate monitoring net- 
work responsive to storm events; 

(3) ensure that data collected during the 
monitoring effort is compatible among the 
participating Bay States and the District of 
Columbia and is designed to support manage- 
ment decisions necessary to balance cost and 
technology for the benefit of the Chesapeake 
Bay cleanup; 

(4) ensure that data collected identifies all 
major sources of pollution, including atmos- 
pheric deposition and pesticides, and shall be 
characterized according to their contribu- 
tion to a watershed; and 

(5) develop management strategies to ad- 
dress the identified stormwater impacts. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this section, there is authorized to 
be appropriated $500,000. 


SEC. 9. CHESAPEAKE BAY COMPREHENSIVE LIV- 
ING RESOURCES PROGRAM. 

(a) The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, the Adminis- 
trator of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration, and the Director of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, in cooperation 
with the Chesapeake Executive Council, 
shall implement a comprehensive, coordi- 
nated living resources program for the 
Chesapeake Bay and its watershed, to meet 
the commitments in the Chesapeake Bay 
Agreement. 

(b) The program shall include monitoring, 
digital mapping, periodic assessments, devel- 
opment and implementation of management 
plans; and restoration and protection of 
habitats of commercially, recreationally, 
and ecologically valuable living resources. 

(c) The program shall be designed as a na- 
tional model for identifying, protecting, re- 
storing, and managing estuarine living re- 
sources and the habitats upon which they de- 
pend. 

(4) For the purpose of carrying out the рго- 
visions of this section, there is authorized to 
be appropriated $1,000,000 for each of the fis- 
cal years 1991, 1992, 1993, and 1994. 


БЕС. 10. STUDY OF CHESAPEAKE BAY PROTEC- 
TION PROGRAM. 

(a) Not later than January 1, 1994, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, in cooperation with the Chesapeake 
Executive Council, shall complete a study 
and prepare a report to the Congress which 
shall address at least the following issues: 

(1) evaluating implementation of the 
Chesapeake Bay Agreement including activi- 
ties of the Federal Government and State 
and local authorities; 

(2) determining whether Federal environ- 
mental programs and other activities ade- 
quately address the priority needs identified 
in the Chesapeake Bay Agreement; 

(3) assessing priority needs as required by 
the Chesapeake Bay Program management 
strategies and how the priorities are being 
met; and 

(4) making recommendations for improved 
management of the Chesapeake Bay restora- 
tion program. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropriated 
to the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, to carry out this section, 
not to exceed $250,000. 
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БЕС. 11. AUTHORIZATIONS. 

(a) Section 117(d)(1) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1267(d)(1)) is 
amended by deleting and 1990" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 1990, 1991, 1992, 1993, and 
1994”. 

(b) Section 117(4Х2) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by delet- 
ing and 1990" and inserting in lieu thereof 
**1990, 1991, 1992, 1993, and 1994”. 

(c) Moneys appropriated pursuant to the 
authorizations under this section shall re- 
main available until expended. 

SEC. 12. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this Act the term— 

(1) “Chesapeake Bay Program“ means the 
regional, intergovernmental, cooperative ef- 
fort to restore and protect the Chesapeake 
Bay system and its living resources. The 
Program is directed by the Chesapeake Exec- 
utive Council in accordance with the Chesa- 
peake Bay Agreement; 

(2) “Chesapeake Bay Agreement“ means 
the formal, voluntary agreements reached to 
achieve the goal of restoring and protecting 
the Chesapeake Bay system and its living re- 
sources. The first Agreement was signed in 
1983. The second agreement was signed in 
1987, by the Governors of Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia, the mayor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the chairman of the tri- 
State Chesapeake Bay Commission, and the 
Administrator of the United States Environ- 
mental Protection Agency for the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. As used 
in this section, the term shall mean the ex- 
isting agreements and any subsequent agree- 
ments that may be reached; and 

(3) “Chesapeake Executive Council" means 
the signatories of the Chesapeake Bay Agree- 
ment. 


STATEMENT ON FEDERAL CHESAPEAKE BAY 
LEGISLATION BY GOV. WILLIAM DONALD 
SCHAEFER 


I want to comment Senator Sarbanes and 
all the Members of Congress who seized the 
initiative and put together this new legisla- 
tion. The bill being introduced today marks 
the beginning of an important new chapter 
in the Chesapeake Bay clean up effort. 

The Chesapeake Bay program has been a 
model for saving estuaries around the coun- 
try. We have been successful in the Bay pro- 
gram because we never stand still; because 
we are never satisfied with the status quo; 
because we are constantly forging ahead; and 
because we work together in а strong fed- 
eral-state partnership. 

The time has come to take the next step. 
We must match the rhetoric about the need 
to clean up the Bay with the resources nec- 
essary to do the job. This legislation will 
give the federal government the resources 
needed to keep its promises. 

Our efforts to restore the Bay took a giant 
leap forward in 1987 with the signing of the 
historic Chesapeake Bay Agreement. That 
Agreement strengthened the partnership be- 
tween the Chesapeake Bay states and the 
federal government. It also set out ambitious 
goals for reducing pollution in the Bay. We 
have made much progress since then, but we 
still have a long way to go. 

This legislation is the next step in our long 
march to restore and protect our nation's 
greatest estuary. The federal government 
took on many new responsibilities in the 1986 
Bay Agreement. While the EPA and other 
federal government agencies have worked 
hard to meet those responsibilities, they 
need additional resources to meet their com- 
mitments. 

This legislation will bring the federal con- 
tribution in line with its commitments. It 
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will increase federal funding for many im- 
portant Bay projects. It will boost federal 
support for our toxics clean up effort. And it 
pulls the federal government into our fight 
against pollution caused by urban and subur- 
ban runoff—which is а major problem 
throughout the Bay watershed. 

Just last weekend we held a statewide 
Community Service Day in Maryland. Citi- 
zens from around the state helped pull litter 
and trash out of the Anacostia River, Rock 
Creek, and other tributaries that empty into 
the Bay. Citizens from throughout the 
Chesapeake Bay watershed want to clean up 
the Bay and they want to do it now. 

We can all take pride in the progress we 
have made in cleaning up the Bay, but we 
must not become complacent. We must not 
look back on how far we have come. We must 
look forward at how much farther we still 
have to go. 

So we are here today to look ahead and to 
open the next chapter in the Bay clean up ef- 
fort. The next chapter calls for an expanded 
federal role in our fight to save the Chesa- 
peake Bay. This bill will bring the federal 
government's contribution under the Bay 
Agreement in line with its commitments and 
ігаргоуе coordination within the Bay Pro- 
gram. I thank Senator Sarbanes and his Con- 
gressional colleagues for launching this ini- 
tiative and I urge the quick adoption of this 
important legislation. 

COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Richmond, VA, October 15, 1990. 
Hon. PAUL S. SARBANES, 
Member, U.S. Senate, Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR SARBANES: Аз a member of 
the Chesapeake Executive Council and as the 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
I am committed to cleaning up the Chesa- 
peake Bay, and I endorse the reauthorization 
bill you are introducing. 

The Chesapeake Bay system is a regional 
and national resource that can be restored 
and protected only if we work together. The 
principal cooperative mechanism through 
which we will be able to attain the goal of a 
permanently healthy and productive Bay is 
the Chesapeake Bay Program. 

Congress' dedication to the Bay has been 
critical in the successful evolution of this 
unique regional enterprise. Your support for 
reauthorization of the program will greatly 
assist the challenging process of restoration 
and protection. 

With best wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE DOUGLAS WILDER. 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Harrisburg, October 16, 1990. 
Hon. PAUL S. SARBANES, 
Member, U.S. Senate, Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR SARBANES: I strongly sup- 
port the proposed Chesapeake Bay Restora- 
tion Act of 1990," to reauthorize the Chesa- 
peake Bay Program. The proposed legisla- 
tion is the product of extensive discussion 
and debate among all Chesapeake Bay states, 
including Pennsylvania. 

The current federal mandate under section 
117 of the Clean Water Act was enacted be- 
fore the 1987 Chesapeake Bay Agreement was 
signed. The time has come to update that 
legislation and build upon the federal-state 
partnership we established in the Bay Agree- 
ment. 

Substantial progress has been made in 
cleaning up the Chesapeake Bay under the 
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existing program, but much more needs to be 
done. This legislation marks an important 
new phase in the Chesapeake Bay program. I 
have contacted Senator Heinz and Senator 
Specter to urge their support for the legisla- 
tion. 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT P. CASEY. 
CHESAPEAKE BAY FOUNDATION, 

Annapolis, MD, October 12, 1990. 
Hon. PAUL S. SARBANES, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Dirksen Office Building, 

Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR SARBANES: I am writing to 
express the Chesapeake Bay Foundation's 
strong support for the Chesapeake Bay Res- 
toration Act of 1990. As you know, CBF feels 
that the leadership of the State/Federal 
Chesapeake Bay Program is crucial for the 
restoration of the Bay. This legislation is es- 
sential to ensuring the continuation and en- 
hancement of the Bay Program’s efforts. 

The legislation that has been drafted rep- 
resents the consensus of the Bay community, 
including both government and non-govern- 
ment organizations; as a true consensus, it is 
a compromise among groups with different 
priorities and perspectives on the Bay and 
its problems. I view this bill as reflecting the 
best judgment of all of the participants in 
the Bay cleanup, and I am comfortable with 
it as it now stands. I do not see it as legisla- 
tion reflecting any one senator or represent- 
ative; I hope that the entire delegations of 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania will 
sponsor it. 

I am pleased the NOAA's role in the Bay 
cleanup will be explicitly recognized in this 
legislation. The establishment of a local 
NOAA office for the Chesapeake Bay is а nec- 
essary part of that commitment. Our view of 
the appropriations in this legislation is that 
they belong to the Chesapeake Bay, and not 
to any particular Federal or State agency. 
The Bay Program structure appears to be 
adequate for ensuring the wise use of the 
lands. 

There is a tendency to consider environ- 
mental protection a luxury that the nation 
cannot afford during times of fiscal auster- 
ity. The Chesapeake Bay Restoration Act is 
not a luxury—it is our nation’s recognition 
that if we cannot commit ourselves to Save 
the Bay, we will never learn how to live on 
this planet without destroying it. As impor- 
tant as the Bay is to those of us who live 
near it, it is also a critical national and 
international model for humanity’s evo- 
lution from abuse to stewardship of our land 
and its resources. I urge you to co-sponsor 
and support this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM С. BAKER, 
President. 
CHESAPEAKE BAY COMMISSION, 
Annapolis, MD, October 16, 1990. 
Hon. PAUL S. SARBANES, 
enn Dirksen Office Building, Washington, 

DEAR SENATOR SARBANES: I am writing to 
express the Chesapeake Bay Commission's 
strong support for the Chesapeake Bay Res- 
toration Act of 1990. The Chesapeake Bay 
Commission is a tri-state legislative advi- 
sory commission created to assist the Gen- 
eral Assemblies of Maryland, Virginia and 
Pennsylvania in addressing Chesapeake Bay- 
related issues which are of mutual concern 
to the three member states. This congres- 
sional reauthorization and enhancement of 
the Chesapeake Bay Program is certainly 
one such issue. 
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The federal-state partnership which has 
been established through the Chesapeake 
Bay Program has become a model for envi- 
ronmental management throughout the 
country. It is essential that this structure be 
maintained and enhanced. Over the past sev- 
eral months, our Commission staff in Annap- 
olis have been active participants in develop- 
ing a consensus of the entire Bay community 
concerning the future needs and direction of 
this important program. 

We believe this legislation represents a 
true consensus of governmental and non- 
governmental orgainzations that are inte- 
grally involved in the Chesapeake Bay res- 
toration and protection efforts. The bill in- 
cludes important new federal initiatives in 
the areas of living resources protection, 
toxics research and population growth and 
development. These represent major areas in 
which we, the states, require additional fed- 
eral assistance. 

This legislation is vital to the continued 
success of our efforts to protect this national 
treasure, the Chesapeake Bay. It is an issue 
which I believe warrants and receives the 
full backing of citizens throughout the 
Chesapeake Bay watershed. I urge you to 
sign on as origina] sponsor of this measure. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH J. COLE, 
Chairman. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY RESTORATION ACT OF 1990— 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1. Short Title: Establishes the title 
of the bill, the Chesapeake Bay Restoration 
Act of 1990.“ 

Section 2. Findings. 

Section 3. Purpose: 

States that the purpose of the Act is to ex- 
pand and strengthen the cooperative efforts 
to restore and protect the Chesapeake Bay 
and to achieve the goals embodied in the 
Chesapeake Bay Agreement. 

Section 4. Management of Chesapeake Bay 
Program: 

Provides authority for EPA to continue to 
lead and coordinate Federal agency partici- 
pation in the Chesapeake Bay Program, in 
cooperation with the Chesapeake Executive 
Council, and to maintain a Chesapeake Bay 
Liaison Office. 

Directs the Chesapeake Bay Liaison Office 
to provide support and coordinate Federal, 
state and local efforts in developing strate- 
gies and action plans and conducting system- 
wide monitoring and assessment to improve 
the water quality and living resources of the 


Bay. 

Section 5. Chesapeake Bay Program 
Science, Research, Monitoring, and Data 
Collection: 


Directs the Administrators of EPA and 
NOAA to jointly implement a comprehen- 
sive, coordinated program for science, re- 
search, monitoring and data collection of the 
Bay and its watershed. Establishes a local of- 
fice for coordinating NOAA activities in the 
Bay. Directs that appropriate peer review be 
undertaken to ensure scientific and tech- 
nical merit of projects funded by this sec- 
tion. Authorizes $3 million annually for the 
activities in this section. 

Section 6. Basinwide Toxics Reduction: 

Authorizes $2 million annually for EPA to 
implement the Comprehensive Basinwide 
Toxics Reduction Strategy called for under 
the Bay Agreement, in cooperation with the 
Executive Council. 

Section 7. Population Growth and Develop- 
ment: 

Provides for development of a coordinated 
Chesapeake Bay watershed land use 
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database, incorporating resource inventories 
and analyses in a digital format, to provide 
information necessary to plan for and man- 
age growth and development and associated 
impacts on the Bay system. Authorizes 
$250,000 in fiscal 1991 and $500,000 annually in 
fiscal years 1992-4. 

Section 8. Developed Lands Initiative. 

Establishes a demonstration program to 
address problems associated with urban and 
suburban runoff. Directs EPA to identify 
areas within subwatersheds for water quality 
monitoring, establish а monitoring network, 
identify all major sources of pollution, and 
develop management strategies to address 
the identified stormwater impacts. Author- 
izes $500,000 for this section. 

Section 9. Comprehensive Living Resources 
Program. 

Authorizes $1 million annually to imple- 
ment the comprehensive, coordinated living 
resources plan called for under the Bay 
Agreement. 

Section 10. Study of Chesapeake Bay Pro- 
tection Program. 

Directs EPA to undertake an assessment of 
the Chesapeake Bay Program and evaluate 
implementation of the Bay Agreement. Also 
directs EPA to assess priority needs for the 
Bay and make recommendations for im- 
proved management of the program. Author- 
izes $250,000 for this study. 

Section 11. Authorizations. 

Continues the $13 million annual author- 
ization under Section 117 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. 

Section 12. Definitions.e 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join as an original cosponsor 
of the Chesapeake Bay Restoration Act 
of 1991. This important legislation, 
which, among other things would reau- 
thorize the Chesapeake Bay Program, 
is supported by а broad range of groups 
from States bordering the Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Mr. President, as we introduce this 
legislation, my colleagues will recall 
the history of our efforts to save the 
bay. It is worth reviewing that history 
at this time. Early in the eighties, re- 
search revealed that an increasing oxy- 
gen shortage had caused а decline in 
bay resources, including oysters, 
clams, and submerged aquatic vegeta- 
tion. This discovery led to the signing 
of the first Chesapeake Bay Agreement 
in 1983, which was designed to meet 
this threat to the environment. 

In subsequent years Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency [EPA] have forged an envi- 
able partnership to restore and protect 
the Chesapeake Bay. The commitment 
exhibited by officials from these enti- 
ties has helped to establish a firm foun- 
dation for achieving the goal of signifi- 
cantly improving the management of 
the bay's resources. 

On December 15, 1987, the Chesapeake 
Bay Executive Council, comprised of 
representatives from Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and EPA, signed the 1987 
Chesapeake Bay Agreement. This 
agreement, which set specific goals and 
timetables for the bay's restoration, 
was designed to reverse the decline 
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that has imperiled the Chesapeake 
Bay's status as a major source of jobs, 
seafood, recreation, and regional cul- 
ture. 

Тһе agreement set an important goal 
requiring a 40-percent reduction in ni- 
trogen and phosphorous by the year 
2000. According to reports, the nutrient 
reduction plan is being implemented 
and progress is being made in improv- 
ing the bay's management. 

Despite all of the progress that has 
been made to date, it is clear that more 
action is required. The Chesapeake Bay 
Restoration Act of 1991 represents a 
crucial step in that process. 

In particular, the bill would provide 
much-needed authority for EPA to con- 
tinue to lead and coordinate Federal 
agency participation in the Chesapeake 
Bay Program, in cooperation with the 
Chesapeake Executive Council. The bill 
also directs the Administrators of EPA 
and the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration [NOAA] to- 
gether to implement a comprehensive, 
coordinated program for science re- 
search, monitoring and data collection 
of the bay and its watershed. In addi- 
tion, the bill would authorize funds to 
implement the comprehensive 
basinwide toxics reduction strategy 
called for under the bay agreement, 
provide for development of a coordi- 
nated Chesapeake Bay watershed land 
use data base, and establish a dem- 
onstration program to address prob- 
lems associated with urban and subur- 
ban runoff. Finally, EPA is directed to 
undertake an assessment of the Chesa- 
peake Bay Program and evalute imple- 
mentation of the bay agreement. 

Mr. President, the legislation intro- 
duced today represents the consensus 
of many individuals who are knowl- 
edgeable about the methods of preserv- 
ing the bay as & precious national re- 
Source: those in the bay community, 
Federal, State and local governments, 
and many others, including nongovern- 
ment organizations. As is the case with 
any consensus agreement, this bill 
serves to reflect the best judgment of 
all participants. 

The Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia has strongly endorsed the 
Chesapeake Bay Restoration Act. Vir- 
ginia State officials were active par- 
ticipants in developing this proposal, 
and they tell me that they are pleased 
with the result. 

Mr. President, I commend my Senate 
colleagues from Virginia, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania for their work on 
this bill. In particular, I applaud the 
work of my colleague from Maryland, 
Senator SARBANES, for his leadership in 
working with officials from all of the 
bay States to bring this legislation to 
this point. I look forward to working 
with the members of these delegations 
to enact this legislation. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 
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By Mr. BIDEN (for himself, Mr. 
COHEN, Мг. DECONCINI, Mr. 
DODD, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. COATS, 
Mr. SIMON, Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. 
EXON, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. REID, 
Mr. HARKIN, Mr. BRYAN, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. ADAMS, Mr. PACKWOOD, Mr. 
SHELBY, Mr. KERRY, Ms. MIKUL- 
SKI, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. BOREN, 
and Mr. ROCKEFELLER): 

S. 15. A bill to combat violence and 
crimes against women on the streets 
and in homes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN ACT OF 1991 

Ф Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce Senate bill No. 15, 
the Violence Against Women Act of 
1991, the first comprehensive legisla- 
tion to address the growing problem of 
violent crime confronting American 
women. This bill was first introduced 
during the 10150 Congress and was 
unanimously approved by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. Today, 25 of my 
colleagues join me as original cospon- 
sors of this important legislation. 

Women are the victims of а growing 
crime epidemic in this country. The 
enormity of the problem is clear: Dur- 
ing her lifetime, one in five women will 
be raped, and three out of four women 
will be the victim of some other vio- 
lent crime. Last year, more women 
were battered by their spouses than 
were married. 

The need for action is urgent: 

From 1974 until 1987, the rate of as- 
saults against young women sky- 
rocketed by close to 50 percent. 

In the first 6 months of 1990 alone, 
the rate of rapes reported to the FBI 
rose 10 percent—faster than any other 
increase in the decade. 

That makes rape one of the fastest 
growing crimes in the country. 

This is а national outrage. Тһе Na- 
tion's criminal justice system is not 
only unwilling, but also unprepared, to 
deal with this spiraling gender gap in 
crime. If increasing violence against 
women amounts to a national outrage, 
then our efforts to date to solve that 
growing problem should count as а па- 
tional shame. 

Today, it is easier to convict а car 
thief than a rapist; authorities are 
more likely to arrest a man for parking 
tickets than for beating his wife; and 
lawyers still put victims of vicious as- 
saults on the stand to ask what clothes 
they were wearing at the time of the 
attack. 

There are still counties in this coun- 
try Where 200 rape complaints are ig- 
nored by prosecutors; courts where vic- 
tims are blamed for their own attacks; 
and cities where authorities refuse to 
arrest attackers because the bleeding 
victim was beaten by her spouse. 

The Violence Against Women Act is 
the first attempt by the Congress to 
address both the outrage and the 
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shame—to make violence against 
women one of our top law enforcement 
priorities. 

I first introduced this legislation 
shortly before the end of the last Con- 
gress. Frankly, I never anticipated, nor 
could I have imagined, the kind of 
overwhelming support and interest 
that it generated in the short 6 months 
since its original introduction in the 
101st Congress. 

Governors, attorneys general, may- 
ors, and police chiefs have all offered 
their support; 

A task force of over 150 groups has 
come together to offer suggestions and 
to focus attention on the issues; 

People from every State across the 
country have called and written; let- 
ters of support have come from organi- 
zations, large and small, liberal and 
conservative; from women’s groups and 
men’s groups; from victims’ advocates 
and professional associations; from 
battered women's shelters and rape cri- 
sis centers; and from far, far, too many 
survivors of crime. 

Recently, one such survivor, who is 
now a prosecutor, told the Judiciary 
Committee that this legislation is a 
tremendous gift for the women of 
America. My response to her is this: It 
is not a gift—it is a necessity. And it is 
а necessity not only for the women of 
this country, but for our entire society. 

Violence against women breeds vio- 
lence and tragedy throughout this 
country: 

A child is 1,500 times more likely to 
be abused if his mother is being abused; 

Close to two-thirds of all juvenile 
boys who murder, murder their moth- 
er’s attackers; 

One out of every five rape victims at- 
tempts suicide; 

And over half of all homeless women 
and children are on the street because 
they are fleeing violence in the home. 

No American—male or female—can 
continue to tolerate the level of vio- 
lence directed against the women of 
this country. Violence against women 
must be one of our Nation’s highest 
priorities and it must be one of the 
Senate’s highest priorities during the 
102d Congress. 

I have reason to hope that this will 
be one of the Senate’s highest prior- 
ities. Indeed, I am pleased to note that 
today, the distinguished Republican 
leader, Senator DOLE, is also introduc- 
ing new legislation that targets vio- 
lence against women. While I may dis- 
agree with some of his proposed solu- 
tions—and believe that his proposal is 
lacking some important elements—I 
know that we share the same overall 
goal. Together, I know we can secure 
swift passage of a bill that will benefit 
the women of this country. 

The bill I introduce today, with the 
support of 25 of my colleagues, attacks 
violence against women in all its 
forms. 
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It addresses all violent crime against 
women, not just rape and domestic vio- 
lence. It attacks the problems at all 
levels—from our streets to our homes, 
from squad cars to courtrooms, from 
Schoolrooms to hospitals. 

And it attacks the problem by offer- 
ing à comprehensive solution: It makes 
violent crime against women а major 
law enforcement priority and, at the 
same time, it takes aim at the kind of 
attitudes that nurture violence; it cre- 
ates new offenses and raises penalties 
and, at the same time, it provides new 
legal protections and desperately need- 
ed help to crime survivors. 

Let me explain a few of the bill's key 
provisions in detail. The bill is divided 
into four main parts, best summarized 
by their titles: Safe Streets for Women; 
Safe Homes for Women; Civil Rights 
for Women; and Safe Campuses for 
Women. 

TITLE 1: SAFE STREETS FOR WOMEN 

First, title I of the bill doubles pen- 
alties for Federal cases of rape and ag- 
gravated rape; creates new penalties 
for repeat sex offenders; and mandates 
restitution for victims of sex crimes. 

Second, title I would significantly 
boost the number of police officers on 
the streets and prosecutors in courts— 
police and prosecutors targeting vio- 
lent crimes against women. Of the $300 
million authorized, $100 million will go 
to the hardest hit areas—areas of high 
intensity violence against women. 

In addition to these grants, title I 
provides funds for more lights in parks 
and subway stations, authorizes new 
protections and services for rape vic- 
tims, and makes significant changes in 
how Federal courts consider evidence 
во that irrelevant inquiries about 
clothing and past sexual history will be 
excluded. 

TITLE П: SAFE HOMES FOR WOMEN 

Тһе second title of the bill addresses 
the crisis confronting the millions of 
women who are the victims of domestic 
violence. 

Title II recognizes that we need na- 
tional leadership on an issue that is in- 
disputably of national proportion and 
seriousness: More than 1 million 
women a year need medical help be- 
cause of injuries from battering. 

Title II proposes that the Federal 
Government, for the first time, ac- 
knowledge its role in fighting crimes in 
the home. It creates the first Federal 
laws barring spouse abuse: For exam- 
ple, the bill declares that it is a Fed- 
eral crime if an abuser follows his 
spouse across State lines and continues 
abuse or violates а stay-away order. 
And the bill protects women who flee 
their abusers by making protective 
court orders issued by one State valid 
in the 49 others. That way women 
won't lose protection if they happen to 
cross a State line. 

Title II contains other provisions as 
well: It triples funding to shelter the 
abused; requires States to look at new 
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legal protections; encourages States to 
increase arrest and prosecution rates; 
and, finally, incorporating provisions 
drafted by Senator COATS, it revamps 
existing laws and authorizes а national 
media campaign against spouse abuse. 
TITLE III: CIVIL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 

The third title of the bill recognizes 
that violence against women is not 
only a question of criminal justice, but 
also of equal justice. It takes a dra- 
matic step forward by defining gender- 
motivated crimes as bias or hate 
crimes and declaring, for the first time, 
that such crimes violate citizens' civil 
rights. 

This society has long condemned, іп 
the harshest of terms, hate beatings of 
blacks, Asians, or Hispanics. When the 
victim has been singled out because of 
his race or religion or the color of his 
Skin, society condemns not only the 
crime but also the intentional depriva- 
tion of the survivor's civil rights. 

This bill extends the same protection 
to the women of America. Crimes com- 
mitted because of gender are not sim- 
ply random acts of violence. Ninety- 
seven percent of all sex assaults in this 
country are committed against women. 
We all know this; indeed, we assume it; 
but we ignore the implications. Crimes 
committed because of gender should be 
condemned in the same terms as 
crimes committed because of race or 
religion—in terms as strong as this so- 
ciety can possibly muster—as violent 
deprivations of civil rights. 


TITLE IV: SAFE CAMPUSES FOR WOMEN 

The fourth title of this bill recog- 
nizes that young women are peculiarly 
at risk. Violence on our college cam- 
puses poses а special and growing prob- 
lem: More college-age women will be 
raped this school year than will be 
struck by any other major crime. 

This title addresses that problem by 
creating the first Federal program for 
college rape education and prevention, 
encouraging campuses across the Na- 
tion to inform their students of their 
rights, provide peer-to-peer counseling, 
and generally increase campus aware- 
ness of the dangers of rape and, in par- 
ticular, acquaintance rape. 

Finally, a fifth title, authored by 
Senator SIMON, creates a new program 
for educating judges about domestic vi- 
olence and sexual assault. 

Last year, the Judiciary Committee 
unanimously approved all of the provi- 
sions I have just explained. However, 
because of the pressures of other legis- 
lation, the bill was not brought to the 
floor for a vote. 

Since the end of last Congress, I have 
continued to work to improve the leg- 
islation and, in response to comments 
from other Senators and interested 
groups, I have added three new provi- 
sions: 

A new program calling for the edu- 
cation of young persons about domestic 
violence; 
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New protections for victims fleeing 
from abuse that insure the confiden- 
tiality of their whereabouts; and 

An expanded campus rape program 
that requires colleges to prohibit and 
report all forms of sexual assault on- 
campus. 

I wil not take any further time to 
describe the contents of the bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that a summary 
and the complete text of the legisla- 
tion appear in the RECORD following 
my remarks. 

Let me close by urging my colleagues 
to join me in supporting this des- 
perately needed legislation. Already, 25 
Senators have indicated their support 
as original cosponsors. I hope that а 
significant number of others will be 
added so that we can ensure swift con- 
sideration of this legislation by the full 
Senate. 

Let us not wait another year in ві- 
lence, while rape rates skyrocket, 
while assault rates climb steadily for 
women but drop for men, and while 
more women are out on the streets be- 
cause their only other choice is to suf- 
fer violence in their own homes. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

8.15 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘Violence 
Against Women Act of 1991”, 

SEC. 2. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Sec. 1. Short title. 

Sec. 2. Table of contents. 

TITLE I—SAFE STREETS FOR WOMEN 
Sec. 101. Short title. 

Subtitle A—Federal Penalties for Sex Crimes 

Sec. 111. Repeat offenders. 

Sec. 112. Federal penalties. 

Sec. 113. Mandatory restitution for sex 
crimes. 

Subtitle B—Law Enforcement and Prosecu- 
tion Grants to Reduce Violent Crimes 
Against Women 

Sec. 121. Grants to combat violent crimes 
against women. 

Subtitle C—Safety for Women in Public 

Transit and Public Parks 

Sec. 131. Grants for capital improvements to 
prevent crime in public trans- 
portation. 

Sec. 132. Grants for capital improvements to 
prevent crime іп national 
parks. 

Sec. 133. Grants for capital improvements to 
prevent crime in public parks. 

Subtitle D-National Commission on Violent 

Crime Against Women 

Sec. 141. Establishment. 

. 142. Duties of commission. 

. 143. Memberships. 

. 144. Reports. 

. 145. Executive Director and staff. 

. 146. Powers of commission. 

. M7. Authorization of appropriations. 

. 148. Termination. 


Subtitle E—New Evidentiary Rules 
. 151. Sexual history in all criminal cases. 
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Sec. 152. Sexual history in civil cases. 

Sec. 153. Amendments to rape shield law. 

Sec. 154. Evidence of clothing. 

Subtitle F—Assistance to Victims of Sexual 

Assault 

Sec. 161. Education and prevention grants to 
reduce sexual assaults against 
women. 

Sec. 162. Rape exam payments. 

TITLE II—SAFE HOMES FOR WOMEN 
Sec. 201. Short title. 
Subtitle A—Interstate Enforcement 
Sec. 211. Interstate enforcement. 
Subtitle B—Arrest in Spousal Abuse Cases 
Sec. 221. Encouraging arrest policies. 
Subtitle C—Funding for Shelters 
Sec. 231. Authorization. 
Subtitle D—Family Violence Prevention and 
Services Act Amendments 

Sec. 241. Expansion of р ~ 

Sec. 242. Expansion of State demonstration 
grant р Я 

Sec. 243. Grant for public information cam- 


paigns. 

Sec. 244. State commission on domestic vio- 
lence. 

Sec. 245. Indian tribes. 

Sec. 246. Funding limitations. 

Sec. 247. Grants to entities other than 
States; local share. 

Sec. 248. Shelter and related assistance. 

Sec. 249. Law enforcement training and tech- 
nical assistance grants. 

Sec. 250. Report on recordkeeping. 

Sec. 251. Model State leadership incentive 
grants for domestic violence 
intervention. 

Sec. 252. Funding for technical assistance 
centers. 

Subtitle E—Youth Education and Domestic 
Violence 

Sec. 261. Educating youth about domestic vi- 

olence. 
Subtitle F—Confidentiality for Abused 
Persons 
Sec. 271. Confidentiality for abused persons. 
TITLE III—CIVIL RIGHTS 

Sec. 301. Civil rights. 

TITLE IV—SAFE CAMPUSES FOR WOMEN 

Sec. 401. Short title. 

Sec. 402. Findings. 

Sec. 403. Grants for campus rape education. 

Sec. 404. Disclosure of disciplinary proceed- 
ings in sex assault cases on 
campus. 

TITLE V—EQUAL JUSTICE FOR WOMEN 
IN THE COURTS ACT OF 1990 
Sec. 501. Short title. 


Subtitle A—Education and Training for 
Judges and Court Personnel in State Courts 
Sec. 511. Grants authorized. 
Sec. 512. Training provided by grants. 
Sec. 513. Cooperation in developing programs 
in making grants under this 
title. 
Sec. 514. Authorization of appropriations. 
Subtitle B—Education and Training for 
Judges and Court Personnel in Federal 
Courts 

Sec. 521. Education and training grants. 

Sec. 522. Cooperation in developing pro- 


grams. 
Sec. 523. Authorization of appropriations. 
TITLE I-SAFE STREETS FOR WOMEN 
‚ SEC. 101. SHORT TITLE. 


This title may be cited as the “Safe 
Streets for Women Act of 1991". 
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Subtitle A—Federal Penalties for Sex Crimes 
SEC. 111. REPEAT OFFENDERS. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 109A of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
“52247. Repeat offenders 


“Pursuant to its authority under section 
994(p) of title 28, United States Code, the 
United States Sentencing Commision shall 
promulgate guidelines or amend existing 
guidelines to provide that any person who 
commits a violation of this chapter, after 
one or more prior convictions for an offense 
punishable under this chapter, or after one 
or more prior convictions under the laws of 
any State or foreign country relating to ag- 
gravated sexual abuse, sexual abuse, or abu- 
sive sexual contact, is punishable by a term 
of imprisonment up to twice that otherwise 
provided in the guidelines, or up to twice the 
fine authorized in the guidelines, or both.’’. 

(b) TABLE ОҒ SECTIONS.—The table of sec- 
tions for chapter 109A of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“2247. Repeat offenders.“ 
SEC. 112. FEDERAL PENALTIES. 

(a) RAPE AND AGGRAVATED RAPE.—Pursu- 
ant to its authority under section 994(p) of 
title 28, United States Code, the United 
States Sentencing Commission shall amend 
its sentencing guidelines to provide that a 
defendant convicted of aggravated rape 
under section 2241 of title 18, United States 
Code, or rape under section 2242 of title 18, 
United States Code, shall be assigned a base 
offense level under chapter 2 of the sentenc- 
ing guidelines that is at least 4 levels greater 
than the base offense level applicable to such 
offenses under the guidelines in effect on No- 
vember 1, 1990, or otherwise shall amend the 
guidelines applicable to such offenses so as 
to achieve a comparable minimum guideline 
sentence. In amending such guidelines, the 
Sentencing Commission shall review the ap- 
propriateness of existing specific offense 
characteristics or other adjustments applica- 
ble to such offenses, and make such changes 
as it deems appropriate, taking into account 
the severity of rape offenses, with or without 
aggravating factors; the unique nature and 
duration of the mental injuries inflicted on 
the victims of such offenses; and any other 
relevant factors. 

(b) EFFECT OF AMENDMENT.—If the sentenc- 
ing guidelines are amended after the effec- 
tive date of this section, the Sentencing 
Commission shall implement the instruc- 
tions set forth in subsection (a) so as to 
achieve a comparable result. 

(b) STATUTORY RAPE.— 

(1) Section 2243(a) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking “5 years" and 
inserting “10 years". 

(2) Section 2243(b) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking “опе year," 
and inserting "two years.“. 

(3) Pursuant to its authority under section 
994(p) of title 28, United States Code, the 
United States Sentencing Commission shall 
promulgate guidelines or amend existing 
guidelines to incorporate the increase in 
maximum penalties provided by this section 
for sections 2243(a) and 2243(b) of title 18, 
United States Code. 

SEC. 113. MANDATORY RESTITUTION FOR SEX 
CRIMES. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 109A of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

*$2248. Mandatory restitution 

"(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding the 

terms of section 3663 of this title, and in ad- 
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dition to any other civil or criminal penalty 
&uthorized by law, the court shall order res- 
titution for any offense under this chapter. 

“(0) SCOPE AND NATURE OF ORDER.—(1) Тһе 
order of restitution under this section shall 
direct that— 

"(A) the defendant pay to the victim the 
full amount of the victim's losses as deter- 
mined by the court, pursuant to paragraph 
(3); and 

“(В) the United States Attorney enforces 
the restitution order by all available and 
reasonable means. 

*(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘full amount of the victim's losses’ in- 
cludes any costs incurred by the victim for— 

“(А) medical services relating to physical, 
psychiatric, or psychological care; 

“(В) physical and occupational therapy or 
rehabilitation; 

() lost income; 

D) attorneys’ fees; and 

“(Е) any other losses suffered by the vic- 
tim as а proximate result of the offense. 

“(3) Restitution orders under this section 
are mandatory. A court may not decline to 
issue an order under this section because of— 

A) the economic circumstances of the de- 
fendant; or 

) the fact that a victim has, or is enti- 
tled to, receive compensation for his or her 
injuries from the proceeds of insurance or 
any other source. 

(4А) Notwithstanding the terms of para- 
graph (3), the court may take into account 
the есопотпіс circumstances of the defendant 
in determining the manner in which and the 
Schedule according to which the restitution 
is to be paid. 

B) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term “есопотпіс circumstances' includes— 

*(i) the financial resources and other as- 
sets of the defendant; 

(ii) projected earnings, earning capacity, 
and other income of the defendant; and 

(Iii) any financial obligations of the de- 
fendant, including obligations to dependents. 

“(С) An order under this section may di- 
rect the defendant to make a single lump- 
sum payment or partial payments at speci- 
fied intervals. The order shall also provide 
that the defendant's restitutionary obliga- 
tion takes priority over any criminal fine or- 
dered. 

„D) In the event that the victim has re- 
covered for any amount of loss through the 
proceeds of insurance or any other source, 
the order of restitution shall provide that 
restitution be paid to the person who pro- 
vided the compensation, but that restitution 
shall be paid to the victim before any res- 
titution is paid to any other provider of com- 
pensation. 

"(5 Any amount paid to a victim under 
this section shall be set off against any 
amount later recovered as compensatory 
damages by the victim from the defendant 
in— 

“(А) any Federal civil proceeding; and 

“(В) any State civil proceeding, to the ex- 
tent provided by the law of the State. 

“(с) PROOF OF CLAIM.—(1) Within 60 days 
after conviction and, in any event, no later 
than 10 days prior to sentencing, the United 
States Attorney (or his delegee), after con- 
sulting with the victim, shall prepare and 
file an affidavit with the court listing the 
amounts subject to restitution under this 
section. The affidavit shall be signed by the 
United States Attorney (or his delegee) and 
the victim. Should the victim object to any 
of the information included in the affidavit, 
the United States Attorney (or his delegee) 
shall advise the victim that the victim may 
file a separate affidavit. 
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“(2) If no objection is raised by the defend- 
ant, the amounts attested to in the affidavit 
filed pursuant to subsection (1) shall be en- 
tered in the court's restitution order. If ob- 
jection is raised, the court may require the 
victim or the United States Attorney (or his 
delegee) to submit further affidavits or other 
supporting documents, demonstrating the 
victim's losses. 

“(8) If the court concludes, after reviewing 
the supporting documentation and consider- 
ing the defendant's objections, that there is 
& substantial reason for doubting the au- 
thenticity or veracity of the records submit- 
ted, the court may require additional docu- 
mentation or hear testimony on those ques- 
tions. Any records filed, or testimony heard, 
pursuant to this section, shall be in camera 
in the judge’s chambers. Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, this section does 
not entitle the defendant to discovery of the 
contents of, or matters related to, any sup- 
porting documentation, including medical, 
psychological, or psychiatric records. 

“(4) In the event that the victim's losses 
are not ascertainable 10 days prior to sen- 
tencing as provided in subsection (c)(1), the 
United States Attorney (or his delegee) shall 
so inform the court, and the court shall set 
a date for the final determination of the vic- 
tim’s losses, not to exceed 90 days after sen- 
tencing. If the victim subsequently discovers 
further losses, the victim shall have 60 days 
after discovery of those losses in which to 
petition the court for an amended restitu- 
tion order. Such order may be granted only 
upon a showing of good cause for the failure 
to include such losses in the initial claim for 
restitutionary relief. 

“(4) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘victim’ includes any person 
who has suffered direct physical, emotional, 
or pecuniary harm as a result of a commis- 
sion of a crime under this chapter, including, 
in the case of a victim who is under 18 years 
of age, incompetent, incapacitated, or de- 
ceased, the legal guardian of the victim or 
representative of the victim’s estate, an- 
other family member, or any other person 
appointed as suitable by the court: Provided, 
That in no event shall the defendant be 
named as such representative or guardian.“ 

(b) TABLE ОҒ SECTIONS.—The table of sec- 
tions for chapter 109A of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“2248. Mandatory restitution.". 

Subtitle B—Law Enforcement and Prosecu- 
tion Grants To Reduce Violent Crimes 
Against Women 

SEC. 121. GRANTS TO COMBAT VIOLENT CRIMES 

AGAINST WOMEN. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Title I of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
(42 U.S.C. 3711 et seq.) is amended by— 

(1) redesignating part N as part O; 

(2) redesignating section 1401 as section 
1501; and 

(3) adding after part M the following: 

"PART N—GRANTS То COMBAT VIOLENT 
CRIMES AGAINST WOMEN 


“БЕС. 1401. PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM AND 
GRANTS. 


“(а) GENERAL PROGRAM PURPOSES.— Тһе 
purpose of this part is to assist States, In- 
dian tribes, cities, and other localities to de- 
velop effective law enforcement and prosecu- 
tion strategies to combat violent crimes 
against women and, in particular, to focus 
efforts on those areas with the highest rates 
of violent crime against women. 

*(b) PURPOSES FOR WHICH GRANTS MAY BE 
UsED.—Grants under this part shall provide 
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additional personnel, training, technical as- 
sistance, data collection and other equip- 
ment for the more widespread apprehension, 
prosecution, and adjudication of persons 
committing violent crimes against women 
and specifically, for the purposes of— 

“(1) training law enforcement officers and 
prosecutors to more effectively identify and 
respond to violent crimes against women, in- 
cluding the crimes of sexual assault and do- 
mestic violence; 

“(2) developing, training, or expanding 
units of law enforcement officers and pros- 
ecutors specifically targeting violent crimes 
against women, including the crimes of sex- 
ual assault and domestic violence; 

“(3) developing and implementing police 
and prosecution policies, protocols, or orders 
specifically devoted to identifying and re- 
sponding to violent crimes against women, 
including the crimes of sexual assault and 
domestic violence; 

“(4) developing, installing, or expanding 
data collection systems, including computer- 
ized systems, linking police, prosecutors, and 
courts or for the purpose of identifying and 
tracking arrests, prosecutions, and convic- 
tions for the crimes of sexual assault and do- 
mestic violence; and 

“(5) developing, enlarging, or strengthen- 
ing victim services programs, including sex- 
ual assault and domestic violence programs, 
to increase reporting and reduce attrition 
rates for cases involving violent crimes 
against women, including the crimes of sex- 
ual assault and domestic violence. 

“(с) GRANTS FOR MULTIPLE USES.—Grants 
under this part must be used for at least 3 of 
the 5 purposes listed in subsection (b). 

“Subpart 1—High Intensity Crime Area 
Grants 
“SEC. 1411. HIGH INTENSITY GRANTS. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—The Director of the Bu- 
reau of Justice Assistance (hereafter in this 
part referred to as the ‘Director’) shall make 
grants to areas of ‘high intensity crime’ 
against women. 

"(b) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
part, a ‘high intensity crime area’ means ап 
area with one of the 40 highest rates of vio- 
lent crime against women, as determined by 
the Bureau of Justice Statistics pursuant to 
section 1412. 

“БЕС. 1412. eren INTENSITY GRANT APPLICA- 
TION. 

“(а) COMPUTATION.—Within 45 days after 
the date of enactment of this part, the Bu- 
reau of Justice Statistics shall compile a list 
of the 40 areas with the highest rates of vio- 
lent crime against women based on the com- 
bined female victimization rate per popu- 
lation for assault, sexual assault (including, 
but not limited to, rape), murder, robbery, 
and kidnapping. 

*(b) USE ОҒ DATA.—In calculating the com- 
bined female victimization rate required by 
subsection (a), the Bureau of Justice Statis- 
tics may rely on— 

“(1) existing data collected by States, mu- 
nicipalities, Indian reservations or statis- 
tical metropolitan areas showing the number 
of police reports of the crimes listed in sub- 
section (a); and 

*(2) existing data collected by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, including data from 
those governmental entities already comply- 
ing with the National Incident Based Report- 
ing System, showing the number of police re- 
ports of crimes listed in subsection (a). 

“(с) PUBLICATION.—After compiling the list 
set forth in subsection (a), the Bureau of 
Justice Statistics shall convey it to the Di- 
rector who shall publish it in the Federal 
Register. 
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"(d) QUALIFICATION.—Upon satisfying the 
terms of subsection (e), any high intensity 
crime area shall be qualified for a grant 
under this subpart upon application by the 
chief executive officer of the governmental 
entities responsible for law enforcement and 
prosecution of criminal offenses within the 
area and certification that— 

"(1) the funds shall be used to reduce the 
rate of violent crimes against women and for 
at least 3 of the purposes outlined in section 
1401(b); 

“(2) grantees and subgrantees shall develop 
& plan for implementation, and otherwise 
consult and coordinate program grants, with 
nongovernmental nonprofit victim services 
programs; and 

"(3) at least 25 percent of the amount 
granted shall be allocated to each of the fol- 
lowing three areas: prosecution, law enforce- 
ment, and victim services. 

“(е) APPLICATION REQUIREMENTS.—The ap- 
plication requirements provided in section 
513 of this title shall apply to grants made 
under this subpart. In addition, each applica- 
tion must provide the certifications required 
by subsection (d) including documentation 
from nonprofit non-governmental victim 
services programs showing their participa- 
tion in developing the plan required by sub- 
section (d)(2). Applications shall— 

“(1) include documentation from the ргов- 
ecution, law enforcement, and victim serv- 
ices programs to be assisted showing— 

“(А) need for the grant funds; 

B) intended use of the grant funds; and 

“(С) expected results from the use of grant 
funds; and 

*(2) proof of compliance with the require- 
ments for the payment of forensic medical 
exams provided in section 162 of this title. 

“(f) DISBURSEMENT.— 

“(1) No later than 60 days after the receipt 
of an application under this subpart, the Di- 
rector shall either disburse the appropriate 
sums provided for under this subpart or shall 
inform the applicant why the application 
does not conform to the terms of section 513 
of this titlc or to the requirements of this 
section. 

*(2) In disbursing monies under this sub- 
part, the Director shall ensure, to the extent 
practicable, that grantees— 

“(А) equitably distribute funds on а geo- 
graphic basis; 

“(В) determine the amount of subgrants 
based on the population to be served; and 

"(C) give priority to areas with the great- 
est showing of need. 

"(g) GRANTEE REPORTING.—Upon comple- 
tion of the grant period under this subpart, 
the grantee shall file а performance report 
with the Director explaining the activities 
carried out together with an assessment of 
the effectiveness of those activities іп 
achieving the purposes of this part. The Di- 
rector shall suspend funding for an approved 
application if an applicant fails to submit an 
annual performance report. 

“Subpart 2—Other Grants to States to 

Combat Violent Crimes Against Women 
“БЕС. 1421. GENERAL GRANTS TO STATES. 

“(а) GENERAL GRANTS.—The Director is au- 
thorized to make grants to States, for use by 
States, units of local government in the 
States, and nonprofit nongovernmental vic- 
tim services programs in the States, for the 
purposes outlined in section 1401(b), and to 
reduce the rate of violent crimes against 
women. 

"(b) AMOUNTS.—From amounts  appro- 
priated, the amount of grants under sub- 
section (a) shall be— 

“(1) $500,000 to each State: and 
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“(2) that portion of the then remaining 
available money to each State that results 
from a distribution among the States on the 
basis of each State's population in relation 
to the population of all States. 

*(c) QUALIFICATION.—Upon satisfying the 
terms of subsection (d), any State shall be 
qualified for funds provided under this part 
upon certification that— 

“(1) the funds shall be used to reduce the 
rate of violent crimes against women and for 
&t least 3 of the purposes outlined in section 
1401(b); 

“(2) grantees and subgrantees shall develop 
& plan for implementation, and otherwise 
consult and coordinate, with nonprofit non- 
governmental victim services programs, in- 
cluding sexual assault and domestic violence 
victim services programs; 

"(3) at least 25 percent of the amount 
granted shall be allocated to each of the fol- 
lowing three areas: prosecution, law enforce- 
ment, and victim services. 

“(4) APPLICATION REQUIREMENTS.—The ap- 
plication requirements provided in section 
513 of this title shall apply to grants made 
under this subpart. In addition, each applica- 
tion shall include the certifications of quali- 
fication required by subsection (c) including 
documentation from nonprofit nongovern- 
mental victim services programs showing 
their participation in developing the plan re- 
quired by subsection (ch). Applications 
shall— 

(J) include documentation from the pros- 
ecution, law enforcement, and victim serv- 
ices programs to be assisted showing— 

“(А) need for the grant funds; 

B) intended use of the grant funds; and 

“(С) expected results from the use of grant 
funds; and 

*(2) proof of compliance with the require- 
ments for the payment of forensic medical 
exams provided in section 162 of this title. 

"(e) DISBURSEMENT.—(1) No late than 60 
days after the receipt of an application under 
this subpart, the Director shall either dis- 
burse the appropriate sums provided for 
under this subpart or shall inform the appli- 
cant why the application does not conform 
to the terms of section 513 of this title or to 
the requirements of this section. 

*(2) In disbursing monies under this sub- 
part, the Director shall issue regulations to 
ensure that States will— 

“(А) equitably distribute monies on а geo- 
graphic basis including nonurban and rural 
areas, and giving priority to localities with 
populations under 200,000; 

"(B) determine the amount of subgrants 
based on the population to be served; and 

(С) give priority to areas with the great- 
est showing of need. 

“(f) GRANTEE REPORTING.—Upon comple- 
tion of the grant period under this subpart, 
the State grantee shall file a performance re- 
port with the Director explaining the activi- 
ties carried out together with an assessment 
of the effectiveness of those activities in 
&chieving the purposes of this subpart. The 
Director shall suspend funding for an ap- 
proved application if an applicant fails to 
submit an annual performance report. 

*SEC. 1422. GENERAL GRANTS TO TRIBES. 

“(а) GENERAL GRANTS.—The Director is au- 
thorized to make grants to Indian tribes, for 
use by tribes, tribal organizations or non- 
profit nongovernmental victim services pro- 
grams on Indian reservations, for the pur- 
poses outlined in section 1401(b), and to re- 
duce the rate of violent crimes against 
women in Indian country. 

(b) AMOUNTS.—From amounts appro- 
priated, the amount of grants under sub- 
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section (a) shall be awarded on a competitive 
basis to tribes, with minimum grants of 
$35,000 and maximum grants of $300,000. 

"(c) QUALIFICATION.—Upon satisfying the 
terms of subsection (d), any tribe shall be 
qualified for funds provided under this part 
upon certification that— 

*(1) the funds shall be used to reduce the 
rate of violent crimes against women and for 
а least 3 of the purposes outlined in section 
1401(b); and 

*(2) at least 25 percent of the grant funds 
shall be allocated to each of the following 
three areas: prosecution, law enforcement, 
and victim services. 

“(d) APPLICATION REQUIREMENTS.—(1) Ap- 
plications shall be made directly to the Di- 
rector and shall contain a description of the 
tribes' law enforcement responsibilities for 
the Indian country described in the applica- 
tion and a description of the tribes' system 
of courts, including whether the tribal gov- 
ernment operates courts of Indian offenses as 
defined in 25 U.S.C. 1301 or CFR courts under 
25 CFR 11 et seq. 

*(2) Applications shall be in such form as 
the Director may prescribe and shall specify 
the nature of the program proposed by the 
applicant tribe, the data and information on 
which the program їз based, and the extent 
to which the program plans to use or incor- 
porate existing services available in the In- 
dian country where the grant will be used. 

*(3) The term of any grant shall be for a 
minimum of 3 years. 

"(e) GRANTEE REPORTING.—At the end of 
the first 12 months of the grant period and at 
the end of each year thereafter, the Indian 
tribal granted shall file a performance report 
with the Director explaining the activities 
carried out together with an assessment of 
the effectiveness of those activities in 
acheiving the purposes of this subpart. Тһе 
Director shall suspend funding for an ap- 
proved application if an applicant fails to 
submit an annual performance report. 

"(f) DEFINITIONS.—(1) Тһе term ‘Indian 
tribe' means any Indian tribe, band, nation, 
or other organized group or community, in- 
cluding any Alaska Native village or re- 
gional or village corporation (as defined in, 
or established pursuant to, the Alaska Na- 
tive Claims Settlement Act (43 U.S.C. 1601, et 
seq.)), which is recognized as eligible for the 
special services provided by the United 
States to Indians because of their status as 
Indians. 

“(2) The term 'Indian country' has the 
meaning given to such term by section 1151 
of title 18, United States Code. 

“Subpart 3—General Terms and Conditions 
*SEC. 1431. GENERAL DEFINITIONS. 

“Ав used in this part 

“(1) the term 'victim services program' 
means any public or private nonprofit pro- 
gram that assists victims, including (A) non- 
governmental nonprofit organizations such 
as rape crisis centers or battered women's 
shelters, including nonprofit nongovern- 
mental organizations assisting victims 
through the legal process and (B) victim/wit- 
ness programs within governmental entities; 

“(2) the term 'sexual assault' includes not 
only assaults committed by offenders who 
are strangers to the victim but also assaults 
committed by offenders who are known or 
related by blood or marriage to the victim; 
and 

(3) the term ‘domestic violence’ includes 
felony and misdemeanor offenses committed 
by а current or former spouse of the victim, 
а person with whom the victim shares а 
child in common, a person who is cohabitat- 
ing with or has cohabitated with the victim 
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ав а spouse, ог any other person similarly 
Situated to a spouse who is protected under 
the domestic or family violence laws of the 
jurisdiction receiving grant monies. 

*SEC. 1432. GENERAL TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 

“(а) NONMONETARY ASSISTANCE.—In addi- 
tion to the assistance provided under sub- 
parts 1 or 2, the Director may direct any 
Federal agency, with or without reimburse- 
ment, to use its authorities and the re- 
Sources granted to it under Federal law (in- 
cluding personnel, equipment, supplies, fa- 
cilities, and managerial, technical, and advi- 
вогу services) in support of State and local 
assistance efforts. 

*(b) BUREAU REPORTING.—No later than 180 
days after the end of each fiscal year for 
which grants are made under this part, the 
Director shall submit to the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate a report 
that includes, for each high intensity crime 
агеа (as provided in subpart 1) and for each 
State and for each grantee Indian tribe (as 
provided in subpart 2)— 

“(1) the amount of grants made under this 
part; 

“(2) а summary of the purposes for which 
those grants were provided and an evalua- 
tion of their progress; and 

“(8) а copy of each grantee report filed pur- 
suant to sections 1412(g) and 1421(f). 

“(с) REGULATIONS.—No later than 45 days 
after the date of enactment of this part, the 
Director shall publish proposed regulations 
implementing thís part. No later than 120 
days after such date, the Director shall pub- 
lsh final regulations implementing this 
part. 

d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year 1992, 1993, and 1994, 
$100,000,000 to carry out the purposes of sub- 
part 1, and $190,000,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of subpart 2, and $10,000,000 to carry 
out the purposes of section 1422 subpart 2.”. 
Subtitle C—Safety for Women in Public 
Transit and Public Parks 
SEC. 131. GRANTS FOR CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 
TO PREVENT CRIME IN PUBLIC 
TRANSPORTATION. 

Section 24 of the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act of 1964 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

"GRANTS TO PREVENT CRIME IN PUBLIC 
TRANSPORTATION 


"SEC. 24. (а) GENERAL PURPOSE.—From 
funds authorized under section 21, and not to 
exceed $10,000,000, the Secretary shall make 
capital grants for the prevention of crime 
and to increase security in existing and fu- 
ture public transportation systems. None of 
the provisions of this Act may be construed 
to prohibit the financing of projects under 
this section where law enforcement respon- 
sibilities are vested in a local public body 
other than the grant applicant. 

*"(b) GRANTS FOR LIGHTING, CAMERA SUR- 
VEILLANCE, AND SECURITY PHONES.— 

“(1) From the sums authorized for expendi- 
ture under this section for crime prevention, 
the Secretary is authorized to make grants 
and loans to States and local public bodies or 
agencies for the purpose of increasing the 
safety of public transportation by— 

“(А) increasing lighting within or adjacent 
to public transportation systems, including 
bus stops, subway stations, parking lots, or 
garages; 

(В) increasing camera surveillance of 
areas within and adjacent to public transpor- 
tation systems, including bus stops, subway 
stations, parking lots, or garages; 

“(С) providing emergency phone lines to 
contact law enforcement or security person- 
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nel in areas within ог adjacent to public 
transportation systems, including bus stops, 
subway stations, parking lots, or garages; or 

D) any other project intended to increase 
the security and safety of existing or 
planned public transportation systems. 

“(2) From the sums authorized under this 
section, at least 75 percent shall be expended 
on projects of the type described in sub- 
section (b)(1) (A) and (B). 

“(с) REPORTING.—A]] grants under this sec- 
tion are contingent upon the filing of a re- 
port with the Secretary and the Department 
of Justice, Office of Victims of Crime, show- 
ing crime rates in or adjacent to public 
transportation before, and for a 1-year period 
after, the capital improvement, statistics 
shall be broken down by type of crime, sex, 
race, and relationship of victim to the 
offencer. 

“(4) INCREASED FEDERAL SHARE.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this Act, the 
Federal share under this section for each 
capital improvement project which enhances 
the safety and security of public 
transporation systems and which is not re- 
quired by law (including any other provision 
of this chapter) shall be 90 percent of the net 
project cost of such project. 

"(e) SPECIAL GRANTS FOR PROJECTS ТО 
STUDY INCREASING SECURITY FOR WOMEN.— 
From the sums authorized under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall provide grants and 
loans for the purpose of studying ways to re- 
duce violent crimes against women in public 
transit through better design or operation of 
public transit systems. 

"(f) GENERAL REQUIREMENTS.—All grants 
ог loans provided under this section shall be 
subject to all the terms, conditions, require- 
ments, and provisions applicable to grants 
and loans made under section 2(a).". 

SEC. 132. GRANTS FOR CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 
TO PREVENT CRIME IN NATIONAL 
PARES. 

The Act of August 18, 1970, the National 
Park System Improvements in Administra- 
tion Act (90 Stat. 1931; 16 U.S.C. 1a-1 et seq.) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“БЕС. 13. NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM CRIME PRE- 
VENTION ASSISTANCE. 

(a) From the sums authorized pursuant to 
section 7 of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Act of 1965, and not to exceed $10,000,000, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
provide Federal assistance to reduce the in- 
cidence of violent crime in the National 
Park System. 

"(b) The Secretary shall direct the chief 
official responsible for law enforcement 
within the National Park Services to— 

“(1) compile а list of areas within the Na- 
tional Park System with the highest rates of 
violent crime; 

“(2) make recommendations concerning 
capital improvements, and other measures, 
needed within the National Park System to 
reduce the rates of violent crime, including 
the rate of sexual assault; and 

"(3) publish the information required by 
paragraphs (1) and (2) in the Federal Reg- 
ister. 

“(с) No later than 120 days after the date of 
enactment of this section, and based on the 
recommendations and list issued pursuant to 
subsection (b), the Secretary shall distribute 
funds throughout the National Park Service. 
Priority shall be given to those areas with 
the highest rates of sexual assault. 

“(4) Funds provided under this section may 
be used for the following purposes— 

“(1) to increase lighting within or adjacent 
to public parks and recreation areas; 
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“(2) to provide emergency phone lines to 
contact law enforcement or security person- 
nel in areas within or adjacent to public 
parks and recreation areas; 

"(3) to increase security or law enforce- 
ment personnel within or adjacent to public 
parks and recreation areas; and 

“(4) any other project intended to increase 
the security and safety of public parks and 
recreation areas.“ 

SEC. 133. GRANTS FOR CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 
TO PREVENT CRIME IN PUBLIC 
PARKS. 

Section 6 of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 897; 16 U.S.C. 
4601-8) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

"(h) CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT AND OTHER 
PROJECTS TO REDUCE CRIME.—In addition to 
assistance for planning projects, and in addi- 
tion to the projects identified in subsection 
(е), and from amounts appropriated, the Sec- 
retary shall provide financial assistance to 
the States, not to exceed $15,000,000 in total, 
for the following types of projects or com- 
binations thereof: 

“(1) For the purpose of making capital im- 
provements and other measures to increase 
safety in urban parks and recreation areas, 
including funds to— 

"(A) increase lighting within or adjacent 
to public parks and recreation areas; 

B) provide emergency phone lines to con- 
tact law enforcement or security personnel 
in areas within or adjacent to public parks 
and recreation areas; 

“(С) increase security personnel within or 
adjacent to public parks and recreation 
areas; and 

“(D) any other project intended to increase 
the security and safety of public parks and 
recreation areas. 

“(2) In addition to the requirements for 
project approval imposed by this section, eli- 
gibility for assistance under this subsection 
is dependent upon a showing of need. In pro- 
viding funds under this subsection, the Sec- 
retary shall give priority to those projects 
proposed for urban parks and recreation 
areas with the highest rates of crime and, in 
particular, to urban parks and recreation 
areas with the highest rates of sexual as- 
sault. 

(3) Notwithstanding the terms of sub- 
section (c), the Secretary is authorized to 
provide 70 percent improvement grants for 
projects undertaken by any State for the 
purposes outlined in this subsection. The re- 
maining share of the cost shall be borne by 
the State.“ 


Subtitle D—National Commission on Violent 
Crime Against Women 
БЕС. 141. ESTABLISHMENT. 

There is established a commission to be 
known as the National Commission on Vio- 
lent Crime Against Women (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as ‘‘the Commission"). 

SEC. 142. DUTIES OF COMMISSION. 

(а) GENERAL PURPOSE OF THE COMMISSION.— 
The Commission shall] carry out activities 
for the purposes of promoting a national pol- 
icy on violent crime against women, and for 
making recommendations for how to reduce 
violent crime against women. 

(b) FUNCTIONS.—The Commission shall per- 
form the following functions— 

(1) evaluate the adequacy of, and make rec- 
ommendations regarding, current law en- 
forcement efforts at the Federal and State 
levels to reduce the rate of violent crimes 
against women; 

(2) evaluate the adequacy of, and make rec- 
ommendations regarding, the responsiveness 
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of State prosecutors and State courts to vio- 
lent crimes against women; 

(3) evaluate the adequacy of, and make rec- 
ommendations regarding, the adequacy of 
current education, prevention, and protec- 
Чоп services for women victims of violent 
crime; à 

(4) evaluate the adequacy of, and make rec- 
ommendations regarding, the role of the 
Federal Government in reducing violent 
crimes against women; 

(5) evaluate the adequacy of, and make rec- 
ommendations regarding, national public 
awareness and the public dissemination of 
information essential to the prevention of 
violent crimes against women; 

(6) evaluate the adequacy of, and make rec- 
ommendations regarding, data collection 
and government statistics on the incidence 
and prevalence of violent crimes against 
women; 

(7) evaluate the adequacy of, and make rec- 
ommendations regarding, the adequacy of 
State and Federal laws on sexual assault and 
the need for a more uniform statutory re- 
sponse to sex offenses; and 

(8) evaluate the adequacy of, and make rec- 
ommendations regarding, the adequacy of 
State and Federal laws on domestic violence 
and the need for a more uniform statutory 
response to domestic violence. 


SEC. 143. MEMBERSHIP. 

(a) NUMBER AND APPOINTMENT.— 

(1) APPOINTMENT.—The Commission shall 
be composed of 15 members as follows: 

(A) Five members shall be appointed by the 
President— 

(1) three of whom shall be— 

(I) the Attorney General; 

(II) the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services; and 

(III) the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, 


who shall be nonvoting members, except that 
in the case of а tie vote by the Commission, 
the Attorney General shall be a voting mem- 
ber; 

(11) two of whom shall be selected from the 
general public on the basis of such individ- 
uals being specially qualified to serve on the 
Commission by reason of their education, 
training, or experience; and 

(iii) at least one of whom shall be selected 
for their experience in providing services to 
women victims of violent crime. 

(B) Five members shall be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives on 
the joint recommendation of the Majority 
and Minority Leaders of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

(C) Five members shall be appointed by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate on the 
joint recommendation of the Majority and 
Minority Leaders of the Senate. 

(2) CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE REC- 
OMMENDATIONS.—In making appointments 
under subparagraphs (B) and (C) of paragraph 
(1), the Majority and Minority Leaders of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
Shall duly consider the recommendations of 
the Chairmen and Ranking Minority Mem- 
bers of committees with jurisdiction over 
laws contained in title 18 of the United 
States Code. 

(3) REQUIREMENTS OF APPOINTMENTS.—The 
Majority and Minority Leaders of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives shall— 

(A) select individuals who are specially 
qualified to serve on the Commission by rea- 
son of their education, training, and experi- 
ence, including experience in advocacy or 
service organizations specializing in sexual 
assault and domestic violence; and 
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(B) engage in consultations for the purpose 
of ensuring that the expertise of the ten 
members appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President 
pro tempore of the Senate shall provide as 
much of a balance as possible and, to the 
greatest extent possible, cover the fields of 
law enforcement, prosecution, judicial ad- 
ministration, legal expertise, victim com- 
pensation boards, and victim advocacy. 

(4) TERM OF MEMBERS.—Members of the 
Commission (other than members appointed 
under paragraph (1)(A)(i)) shall serve for the 
life of the Commission. 

(5) VACANCY.—A vacancy on the Commis- 
sion shall be filled in the manner in which 
the original appointment was made. 

(b) CHAIRMAN.—Not later than 15 days after 
the members of the Commission are ap- 
pointed, such members shall select a Chair- 
man from among the members of the Com- 
mission. 

(c) QUORUM.—Seven members of the Com- 
mission shall constitute а quorum, but а 
lesser number may be authorized by the 
Commission to conduct hearings. 

(d) MEETINGS.—The Commission shall hold 
its first meeting on a date specified by the 
Chairman, but such date shall not be later 
than 60 days after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. After the initial meeting, the 
Commission shall meet at the call of the 
Chairman or а majority of its members, but 
shall meet at least six times. 

(c) PAY.—Members of the Commission who 
are officers or employees or elected officials 
of а government entity shall receive no addi- 
tional compensation by reason of their serv- 
ice on the Commission. 

(f) PER DIEM.—While away from their 
homes or regular places of business in the 
performance of duties for the Commission, 
members of the Commission shall be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, at rates authorized for employ- 
ees of agencies under sections 5702 and 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

(g) DEADLINE FOR APPOINTMENT.—Not later 
than 45 days after the date of the enactment 
of this Act, the members of the Commission 
shall be appointed. 

SEC. 144. REPORTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 1 year 
after the date on which the Commission is 
fully constituted under section 143, the Com- 
mission shall prepare and submit a final re- 
port to the President and to congressional 
committees that have jurisdiction over legis- 
lation addressing violent crimes against 
women, including the crímes of domestic and 
9 OUTE 

(b) Со .—The final report submitted 
under paragraph (1) shall contain a detailed 
statement of the activities of the Commis- 
sion and of the findings and conclusions of 
the Commission, including such  rec- 
ommendations for legislation and adminis- 
trative action as the Commission considers 
appropriate. 

SEC, 145. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND STAFF. 

(a) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR.— 

(1) APPOINTMENT.—The Commission shall 
have an Executive Director who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Chairman, with the approval 
of the Commission, not later than 30 days 
after the Chairman is selected. 

(2) COMPENSATION.—The Executive Director 
shall be compensated at a rate not to exceed 
the maximum rate of the basic pay payable 
under GS-18 of the General Schedule as con- 
tained in title 5, United States Code. 

(b) STAFF.—With the approval of the Com- 
mission, the Executive Director may appoint 
and fix the compensation of such additional 
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personnel as the Executive Director consid- 
ers necessary to carry out the duties of the 
Commission. 

(c) APPLICABILITY OF CIVIL SERVICE LAWS.— 
The Executive Director and the additional 
personnel of the Commission appointed 
under subsection (b) may be appointed with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, and may be paid with- 
out regard to the provisions of chapter 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of such title re- 
lating to classification and General Schedule 
pay rates. 

(d) CONSULTANTS.—Subject to such rules as 
may be prescribed by the Commission, the 
Executive Director may procure temporary 
or intermittent services under section 3109(b) 
of title 5, United States Code, at rates for in- 
dividuals not to exceed $200 per day. 

SEC. 146. POWERS OF COMMISSION. 

(a) HEARINGS.—For the purpose of carrying 
out this subtitle, the Commission may con- 
duct such hearings, sit and act at such times 
and places, take such testimony, and receive 
such evidence, as the Commission considers 
appropriate. The Commission may admin- 
ister oaths before the Commission. 

(b) DELEGATION.—Any member or employee 
of the Commission may, if authorized by the 
Commission, take any action that the Com- 
mission is authorized to take under this sub- 
title. 

(c) ACCESS TO INFORMATION.—The Commis- 
sion may secure directly from any executive 
department or agency such information as 
may be necessary to enable the Commission 
to carry out his subtitle, except to the ex- 
tent that the department or agency is ex- 
pressly prohibited by law from furnishing 
such information. On the request of the 
Chairman of the Commission, the head of 
such a department or agency shall furnish 
nonprohibited information to the Commis- 
sion. 

(d) MAILS.—The Commission may use the 
United States mails in the same manner and 
under the same conditions as other depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States. 
SEC. 147. AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIA- 

TIONS. 

There is authorized to be appropriated for 
fiscal year 1992, $500,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this subtitle. 

SEC. 148. TERMINATION. 

The Commission shall cease to exist 30 
days after the date on which its final report 
is submitted under section 144. The President 
may extend the life of the Commission for a 
period of not to exceed one year. 


Subtitle E—New Evidentiary Rules 
SEC. 151. SEXUAL HISTORY IN ALL CRIMINAL 
CASES. 


The Federal Rules of Evidence are amend- 
ed by inserting after rule 412 the following: 
“Rule 412A. Evidence of victim's past behavior in 

other criminal cases 

“(а) REPUTATION AND OPINION EVIDENCE EX- 
CLUDED.—Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, in а criminal case, other than а 
sex offense case governed by rule 412, reputa- 
tion or opinion evidence of the past sexual 
behavior of an alleged victim is not admissi- 
ble. 

(b) ADMISSIBILITY.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, in а criminal case, 
other than & sex offense case governed by 
rule 412, evidence of а alleged victim's past 
sexual behavior (other than reputation and 
opinion evidence) may be admissible if— 

“(1) the evidence is admitted in accordance 
with the procedures specified in subdivision 
(c); and 
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"(2) the probative value of the evidence 
outweighs the danger of unfair prejudice. 

“(с) PROCEDURES.—(1) If the defendant in- 
tends to offer evidence of specific instances 
of the alleged victim's past sexual behavior, 
the defendant shall make a written motion 
to offer such evidence not later than 15 days 
before the date on which the trial in which 
such evidence is to be offered is scheduled to 
begin, except that the court may allow the 
motion to be made at a later date, including 
during trial, if the court determines either 
that the evidence is newly discovered and 
could not have been obtained earlier through 
the exercise of due diligence or that the issue 
to which such evidence relates has newly 
arisen in the case. Any motion made under 
this paragraph shall be served on all other 
parties and on the alleged victim. 

*(2) The motion described in paragraph (1) 
shall be accompanied by a written offer of 
proof. If necessary, the court shall order а 
hearing in chambers to determine if such 
evidence is admissible. At such hearing, the 
parties may call witnesses, including the al- 
leged victim and offer relevant evidence. 
Notwithstanding subdivision (b) of rule 104, 
if the relevancy of the evidence which the 
defendant seeks to offer in the trial depends 
upon the fulfillment of a condition of fact, 
the court, at the hearing in chambers or at 
а subsequent hearing in chambers scheduled 
for such purpose, shall accept evidence on 
the issue of whether such condition of fact is 
fulfilled and shall determine such issue. 

“(8) If the court determines on the basis of 
the hearing described in paragraph (2) that 
the evidence that the defendant seeks to 
offer is relevant and that the probative value 
of such evidence outweighs the danger of un- 
fair prejudice such evidence shall be admissi- 
ble in the trial to the extent an order made 
by the court specifies the evidence which 
may be offered and areas with respect to 
which the alleged victim may be examined 
or cross-examined. In its order, the court 
Should consider (A) the chain of reasoning 
leading to its finding of relevance, and (B) 
why the probative value of the evidence out- 
weighs the danger of unfair prejudice given 
the potential of the evidence to humiliate 
and embarrass the alleged victim and to re- 
sult in unfair or biased jury inferences.". 
SEC. 152. SEXUAL HISTORY IN CIVIL CASES. 

The Federal Rules of Evidence, as amended 
by section 151 of this Act, are amended by 
adding after rule 412A the following: 

“Rule 412B. Evidence of past sexual behavior in civil 
cases 


“(а) REPUTATION AND OPINION EVIDENCE EX- 
CLUDED.—Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, іп a civil case in which a defend- 
ant is accused of actionable sexual mis- 
conduct, as defined in subdivision (d), rep- 
utation or opinion evidence of the plaintiff's 
past sexual behavior is not admissible. 

b) ADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, in a civil case 
in which a defendant is accused of actionable 
sexual misconduct, as defined in subdivision 
(d), evidence of a plaintiff's past sexual be- 
havior other than reputation or opinion evi- 
dence may be admissible if— 

“(1) admitted in accordance with the pro- 
cedures specified in subdivision (c); and 

“(2) the probative value of such evidence 
outweighs the danger of unfair prejudice. 

“(о) PROCEDURES.—(1) If the defendant in- 
tends to offer evidence of specific instances 
of the plaintiffs past sexual behavior, the 
defendant shall make а written motion to 
offer such evidence not later than 15 days be- 
fore the date on which the trial in which 
such evidence is to be offered is scheduled to 
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begin, except that the court may allow the 
motion to be made at a later date, including 
during trial, if the court determines either 
that the evidence is newly discovered and 
could not have been obtained earlier through 
the exercise of due diligence or that the issue 
to which such evidence relates has newly 
arisen in the case. Any motion made under 
this paragraph shall be served on all other 
parties and on the plaintiff. 

“(2) The motion described in paragraph (1) 
shall be accompanied by a written offer of 
proof. If necessary, the court shall order a 
hearing in chambers to determine if such 
evidence is admissible. At such hearing, the 
parties may call witnesses, including the 
plaintiff and offer relevant evidence. Not- 
withstanding subdivision (b) of rule 104, if 
the relevancy of the evidence with the de- 
fendant seeks to offer in the trial depends 
upon the fulfillment of а condition of fact, 
the court, at the hearing in chambers or at 
& subsequent hearing in chambers scheduled 
for such purpose, shall accept evidence on 
the issue of whether such condition of fact is 
fulfilled and shall determine such issue. 

“(8) If the court determines on the basis of 
the hearing described in paragraph (2) that 
the evidence that the defendant seeks to 
offer is relevant and that the probative value 
of such evidence outweighs the danger of un- 
fair prejudice, such evidence shall be admis- 
sible in the trial to the extent an order made 
by the court specifies evidence which may be 
offered and areas with respect to which the 
plaintiff may be examined or cross-exam- 
ined. In its order, the court should consider 
(A) the chain of reasoning leading to its find- 
ing of relevance, and (B) why the probative 
value of the evidence outweighs the danger 
of unfair prejudice given the potential of the 
evidence to humiliate and embarrass the al- 
leged victim and to result in unfair or biased 
jury inferences. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
rule, a case involving a claim of actionable 
sexual misconduct, includes, but is not lim- 
ited to, sex harassment or discrimination 
claims brought pursuant to title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000(е)) and 
gender bias claims brought pursuant to title 
Ш of the Violence Against Women Act of 
1991.”. 

БЕС. 153. AMENDMENTS ТО RAPE SHIELD LAW. 

Rule 412 of the Federal Rules of Evidence is 
amended— 

(1) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 


“(е) INTERLOCUTORY APPEAL.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, any evi- 
dentiary rulings made pursuant to this rule 
are subject to interlocutory appeal by the 
government or by the alleged victim. 

“(О RULE OF RELEVANCE AND PRIVILEGE.— 
If the prosecution seeks to offer evidence of 
prior sexual history, the provisions of this 
rule may be waived by the alleged victim.'; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end of subdivision 
(с)(3) the following: “Іп its order, the court 
Should consider (A) the chain of reasoning 
leading to its finding of relevance; and (B) 
why the probative value of the evidence out- 
weighs the danger of unfair prejudice given 
the potential of the evidence to humiliate 
апа embarrass the alleged victim and to ге- 
sult in unfair or biased jury inferences.". 
SEC. 154. EVIDENCE OF CLOTHING. 

The Federal Rules of Evidence are amend- 
ed by adding after rule 412 the following: 
“Rule 413. Evidence of victim's clothing as inciting 


"Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, in а criminal case in which a person is 
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&ccused of an offense under chapter 109A of 
title 18, United States Code, evidence of an 
alleged victim's clothing is not admissible to 
show that the alleged victim incited or in- 
vited the offense charged.“ 


Subtitle F—Assistance to Victims of Sexual 
Assault 


SEC. 161. EDUCATION AND PREVENTION GRANTS 
TO REDUCE SEXUAL ASSAULTS 
AGAINST WOMEN. 

Part A of title XIX of the Public Health 
and Health Services Act (42 U.S.C. 300w et 
seq.) is amended as follows: 

(1) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new section: 


“§ 1910A. Use of allotments for rape preven- 
tion education 


“(а) Notwithstanding the terms of section 
1904(a)(1) of this title, amounts transferred 
by the State for use under this part may be 
used for rape prevention and education pro- 
grams conducted by rape crisis centers or 
similar nongovernmental nonprofit entities, 
which programs may include— 

“(1) educational seminars; 

“(2) the operation of hotlines; 

) training programs for professionals: 

“(4) the preparation of informational ma- 
terials; and 

"(5) other efforts to increase awareness of 
the facts about, or to help prevent, sexual as- 
sault. 

“(b) States providing grant monies must 
assure that at least 15 percent of the monies 
are devoted to education programs targeted 
for junior high school and high school stu- 
dents. 

"(c) Тһеге are authorized to be appro- 
priated under this section for each fiscal 
year 1992, 1993, and 1994, $65,000,000 to carry 
out the purposes of thís section. 

"(d) Funds authorized under this section 
may only be used for providing rape preven- 
tion and education programs. 

"(e) For purposes of this section, the term 
'rape prevention and education' includes edu- 
cation and prevention efforts directed at of- 
fenses committed by offenders who are not 
known to the victim as well as offenders who 
are known to the victim. 

"(f) States shall be allotted funds under 
this section pursuant to the terms of sec- 
tions 1902 and 1903, and subject to the condi- 
tions provided in this section and sections 
1904 through 1909,7; 

(2) striking section 1901(b); and 

(3) striking section 1904(a)(1)(G). 


SEC. 162. RAPE EXAM PAYMENTS. 

No State or other grantee is entitled to 
funds under title I of the Violence Against 
Women Act of 1990 unless the State or other 
grantee incurs the full cost of forensic medi- 
cal exams for victims of sexual assault. A 
State or other grantee does not incur the full 
medical cost of forensic medical exams if it 
chooses to reimburse the victim after the 
fact unless the reimbursement program 
waives any minimum loss or deductible re- 
quirement, provides victim reimbursement 
within a reasonable time (90 days), permits 
applications for reimbursement within one 
year from the date of the exam, and provides 
information to all subjects of forensic medi- 
cal exams about how to obtain reimburse- 
ment. 


TITLE П--5БАҒЕ HOMES FOR WOMEN 


SEC. 201. SHORT TITLE. 
This title may be cited as the Safe Homes 
for Women Act of 1990”, 
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Subtitle A—Interstate Enforcement 
SEC. 211. INTERSTATE ENFORCEMENT. 
(а) IN GENERAL.—Part 1 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
chapter 110 the following: 


"Chapter 110A—Violence Against Spouses 


"Sec. 2261. Traveling to commit spousal 
abuse. 

“Бес. 2262. Interstate violation of protection 
orders. 

“Бес, 2263. Restitution. 

“Бес. 2264. Full faith and credit given to pro- 
tection orders. 

“Бес. 2265. Definitions for chapter. 


“$ 2261. Traveling to commit spousal abuse 


“(а) IN GENERAL.—Any person who travels 
or causes another (including the intended 
victim) to travel across State lines or in 
interstate commerce with the intent to in- 
jure а spouse or intimate partner, and who, 
during the course of any such travel or 
thereafter, does an act that injures his or her 
spouse or intimate partner in violation of a 
criminal law of the State where the injury 
occurs, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than 5 years but not 
less than 3 months, or both, in addition to 
any fine or term of imprisonment provided 
under State law. 

(b) No STATE LAW.—If no fine or term of 
imprisonment is provided for under the law 
of the State where the injury occurs, a per- 
son violating this section shall be punished 
as follows: 

"(1) If permanent disfigurement or life- 
threatening bodily injury results, by impris- 
onment for not more than 20 years; where se- 
rious bodily injury results, by fine under this 
title or imprisonment for not more than 10 
years, or both; where bodily injury results, 
by fine under this title or imprisonment for 
not more than 5 years, or both. 

“(2) If the offense is committed with intent 
to commit another felony, by fine under this 
title or imprisonment for not more than 10 
years, or both. 

“(8) If the offense is committed with a dan- 
gerous weapon, with intent to do bodily 
harm, by fine under this title or imprison- 
ment for not more than 5 years, or both. 

“(4) If the offense constitutes sexual abuse, 
as that conduct is described under chapter 
109A of title 18, United States Code (without 
regard to whether the offense was committed 
in the maritime, territorial or prison juris- 
diction of the United States) by fine or term 
of imprisonment as provided for the applica- 
ble conduct under chapter 109A. 

“(с) CRIMINAL INTENT.—The criminal in- 
tent of the offender required to establish an 
offense under subsection (b) is the general in- 
tent to do the acts that result in injury toa 
spouse or intimate partner and not the spe- 
cific intent to violate the law of a State. 


“§ 2262, Interstate violation of protection or- 
ders 


“(а) ІМ GENERAL.—Any person against 
whom a valid protection order has been en- 
tered or any agent of that person who travels 
or causes another (including the intended 
victim) to travel across State lines or in 
interstate commerce with the intent to in- 
jure a spouse or intimate partner and who, 
during the course of such travel or there- 
after, commits an act that injures his or her 
spouse or initimate partner in violation of a 
valid protection order issued by a State, 
with the intent to injure his or her spouse or 
intimate partner, shall be punished as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) If permanent disfigurement or life- 
threatening bodily injury results, by impris- 
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onment for not more than 20 years; where se- 
rious bodily injury results, by fine under this 
title or imprisonment for not more than 10 
years, or both; where bodily injury results, 
by fíne under this title or imprisonment for 
not more than 5 years, or both. 

**(2) If the offense is committed with intent 
to commit another felony, by fine under this 
title or imprisonment for not more than 10 
years, or both. 

“(8) If the offense is committed with a dan- 
gerous weapon, with intent to do bodily 
harm, by fine under this title or imprison- 
ment for not more than 5 years, or both. 

“(4) If the offender has previously violated 
any prior protection order issued against 
that person for the protection of the same 
victim, by fine under this title or imprison- 
ment for not more than 5 years and not less 
than six months, or both. 

**(5) If the offense constitutes sexual abuse, 
as that conduct is described under chapter 
109A of title 18, United States Code (without 
regard to whether the conduct was commit- 
ted in the special maritime, territorial or 
prison jurisdiction of the United States) by 
fine or term of imprisonment as provided for 
the applicable offense under chapter 109A. 

*(b) CRIMINAL INTENT.—The criminal in- 
tent required to establish the offense pro- 
vided in subsection (a) is the general intent 
to do the acts which result in injury to a 
spouse or intimate partner and not the spe- 
cific intent to violate a protection order or 
State law. 


“§ 226.3. Interim Protections. 


"In furtherance of the purposes of this 
chapter, and to protect against abuse of a 
spouse or intimate partner, any judge or 
magistrate before whom а criminal case 
under thís chapter is brought, shall have the 
power to issue temporary order of protection 
for the protection of an abused spouse or in- 
timate partner pending final adjudication of 
the case, upon а showing of a likelihood of 
danger to the abused spouse or intimate 
partner. 


“§ 2264. Restitution 


“(а) IN GENERAL.—In addition to any fine 
or term of imprisonment provided under this 
chapter, and notwithstanding the terms of 
section 3663 of this title, the court shall 
order restitution to the victim of an offense 
under this chapter. 

b) SCOPE AND NATURE OF ORDER.—(1) The 
order of restitution under this section shall 
direct that— 

„A) the defendant pay to the victim the 
full amount of the victim's losses as deter- 
mined by the court, pursuant to subsection 
(3); and 

"(B) the United States Attorney enforce 
the restitution order by all available and 
reasonable means. 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term 'full amount of the victim's losses' in- 
cludes any costs incurred by the victim for— 

“(А) medical services relating to physical, 
psychiatric, or psychological care; 

"(B) physical and occupational therapy or 
rehabilitation; and 

“(С) lost income; 

"(D) attorneys' fees, plus any costs in- 
curred in obtaining a civil protection order; 
and 

"(E) any other losses suffered by the vic- 
tim as а proximate result of the offense. 

"(3) Restitution orders under this section 
are mandatory. A court may not decline to 
issue an order under this section because of— 

“(А) the economic circumstances of the de- 
fendant; or 
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“(В) the fact that victim has, or is entitled 
to, receive compensation for his or her inju- 
ries from the proceeds of insurance. 

*(4)(A) Notwithstanding the terms of para- 
graph (3), 
the court may take into account the eco- 
nomic circumstances of the defendant in de- 
termining the manner in which and the 
Schedule according to which the restitution 
is to be paid, including— 

“(i) the financial resources and other as- 
sets of the defendant; 

(ii) projected earnings, earning capacity, 
and other income of the defendant; and 

„(ii) any financial obligations of the of- 
fender, including obligations to dependents. 

B) An order under this section may di- 
rect the defendant to make a single lump- 
sum payment, or partial payments at spéci- 
fied intervals. The order shall provide that 
the defendant's restitutionary obligation 
takes priority over any criminal fine or- 
dered. 

“(С) In the event that the victim has re- 
covered for any amount of loss through the 
proceeds of insurance or any other source, 
the order of restitution shall provide that 
restitution be paid to the person who pro- 
vided the compensation, but that restitution 
shall be paid to the victim before any res- 
titution is paid to any other provider of com- 
pensation. 

"(5 Апу amount paid to a victim under 
this section shall be set off against any 
amount later recovered as compensatory 
damages by the victim from the defendant 
in— 

“(А) any Federal civil proceeding; and 

“(В) any State civil proceeding, to the ex- 
tent provided by the law of the State. 

(с) PROOF OF CLAIM.—(1) Within 60 days 
after conviction and, in any event, no later 
than 10 days prior to sentencing, the United 
States Attorney (or his delegee), after con- 
sulting with the victim, shall prepare and 
file an affidavit with the court listing the 
amounts subject to restitution under this 
section. The affidavit shall be signed by the 
United States Attorney (or his delegee) and 
the victim. Should the victim object to any 
of the information included in the affidavit, 
the United States Attorney (or his delegee) 
shall advise the victim that the victim may 
file a separate affidavit. 

*(2) If no objection is raised by the defend- 
ant, the amounts attested to in the affidavit 
filed pursuant to subsection (1) shall be en- 
tered in the court's restitution order. If ob- 
jection is raised, the court may require the 
victim or the United States Attorney (or his 
delegee) to submit further affidavits or other 
supporting documents, demonstrating the 
victim’s losses. 

(3) If the court concludes, after reviewing 
the supporting documentation and consider- 
ing the defendant’s objections, that there is 
a substantial reason for doubting the au- 
thenticity or veracity of the records submit- 
ted, the court may require additional docu- 
mentation or hear testimony on those ques- 
tions. Any records filed, or testimony heard, 
pursuant to this section, shall be in camera 
in the judge's chambers. Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, this section does 
not entitle the defendant to discovery of the 
contents of, or related to, any supporting 
documentation, including medical, psycho- 
logical, or psychiatric records. 

*(4) In the event that the victim's losses 
аге not ascertainable 10 days prior to sen- 
tencing as provided in subsection (c)(1), the 
United States Attorney (or his delegee) shall 
so inform the court, and the court shall set 
& date for the final determination of the vic- 
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tim's losses, not to exceed 90 days after sen- 
tencing. If the victim subsequently discovers 
further losses, the victim shall have 60 days 
after discovery of those losses in which to 
petition the court for an amended restitu- 
tion order. Such order may be granted only 
upon а showing of good cause for the failure 
to include such losses in the initial claim for 
restitutionary relief. 

"(d) RESTITUTION AND CRIMINAL PEN- 
ALTIES.—An award of restitution to the vic- 
tim of an offense under this chapter shall not 
be a substitute for imposition of punishment 
under sections 2261 and 2262. 

“(е) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the terms ‘victim’ includes any person 
who has suffered direct physical, emotional, 
or pecuniary harm as a result of a commis- 
sion of a crime under this chapter, including, 
in the case of a victim who is under 18 years 
of age, incompetent, incapacitated, or de- 
ceased, the legal guardian of the victim or 
representative of the victim’s estate, an- 
other family member, or any other person 
appointed as suitable by the court: Provided, 
That in no event shall the defendant be 
named as such representative or guardian. 

“§ 2265. Full faith and credit given to protec- 
tion orders 

“(а) FULL FAITH AND CREDIT.—Any protec- 
tion order issued consistent with the terms 
of subsection (b) by the court of one State 
(the issuing State) shall be accorded full 
faith and credit by the court of another 
State (the enforcing State) and enforced as if 
it were the order of the enforcing State. 

“(b) PROTECTION ORDER.—A protection 
order issued by a State court is consistent 
with the provisions of this section if— 

“(1) such court has jurisdiction over the 
parties and matter under the law of such 
State; and 

“(2) reasonable notice and opportunity to 
be heard is given to the person against whom 
the order is sought sufficient to protect that 
person’s right to due process. In the case of 
ex parte orders, notice and opportunity to be 
heard must be provided within the time re- 
quired by State law, and in any event within 
а reasonable time after the order is issued, 
sufficient to protect the respondent's due 
process rights. 

“(с) CROSS OR COUNTER PETITION.—A рго- 
tection order issued by a State court against 
one who has petitioned, filed a complaint, or 
otherwise filed a written pleading for protec- 
tion against abuse by a spouse or intimate 
partner is not entitled to full faith and cred- 
it if— 

“(1) no cross or counter petition, com- 
plaint, or other written pleading was filed 
seeking such a protection order; or 

2) if a cross or counter petition has been 
filed, if the court did not make specific find- 
ings that each party was entitled to such an 
order. 


*$ 2266. Definition for chapter 


“Ав used in this chapter— 

“(1) the term ‘spouse or intimate partner’ 
includes— 

“(А) а present or former spouse, a person 
who shares a child in common with the 
abuser, and a person who cohabits or has 
cohabited with the abuser as a spouse; and 

“(B) any other person similarly situated to 
а spouse, other than a child, who is protected 
by the domestic or family violence laws of 
the State in which the injury occurred or 
where the victim resides; 

“(2) the term ‘protection order’ includes 
any injunction or other order issued for the 
purpose of preventing violent or threatening 
acts by one spouse against his or her spouse 
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ог intimate partner, including temporary 
and final orders issued by civil and criminal 
courts (other than support or child custody 
orders) whether obtained by filing an inde- 
pendent action or as a pendente lite order in 
another proceeding so long as any civil order 
was issued in response to a complaint, peti- 
tion or motion of an abused spouse or inti- 
mate partner; 

“(8) the term ‘act that injures’ includes 
any act, except those done in self-defense, 
that results in physical injury or sexual 
abuse; and 

"(4) the term ‘State’ includes a State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
and any Indian tribe, commonwealth, terri- 
tory, or possession of the United States.“. 

(b) TABLE OF CHAPTERS.—The table of 
chapters for part 1 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after the item 
for chapter 110 the following: 

*110A. Violence against spouses 2261.". 

Subtitle B—Arrest in Spousal Abuse Cases 
SEC. 221. ENCOURAGING ARREST POLICIES. 

The Family Violence Prevention and Serv- 
ices Act (42 U.S.C. 10400) is amended by add- 
ing after section 311 the following: 

*SEC. 312. ENCOURAGING ARREST POLICIES. 

“(а) PURPOSE.—To encourage States, In- 
dian tribes and localities to treat spousal уі- 
olence as a serious violation of criminal law, 
the Secretary is authorized to make grants 
to eligible States, Indian tribes, municipali- 
ties, or local government entities for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

“(1) to implement pro-arrest programs and 
policies in police departments and to im- 
prove tracking of cases involving spousal 
abuse; 

“(2) to centralize and coordinate police en- 
forcement, prosecution, or judicial respon- 
sibility for, spousal abuse cases in one group 
or unit of police officers, prosecutors, or 
judges; 

“(8) to educate judges in criminal and 
other courts about spousal abuse and to im- 
prove judicial handling of such cases. 

(b) ELIGIBILITY.—(1) Eligible grantees are 
those States, Indian tribes, municipalities or 
other local government entities that— 

“(А) demonstrate, through arrest and соп- 
viction statistics, that their laws or policies 
have been effective in significantly increas- 
ing the number of arrests made of spouse 
abusers; and 

“(В) certify that their laws or official 
policies— 

) mandate arrest of spouse abusers based 
on probable cause that violence has been 
committed or mandate arrest of spouses vio- 
lating the terms of a valid and outstanding 
protection order; or 

(ii) permit warrantless misdemeanor ar- 
rests of spouse abusers and encourage the 
use of that authority; and 

“(С) demonstrate that their laws and poli- 
cies discourage ‘dual’ arrests of abused and 
abuser and the increase in arrest rates dem- 
onstrated pursuant to paragraph (1)(A) is not 
the result of increased dual arrests. 

“(2) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘protection order’ includes any injunction is- 
sued for the purpose of preventing violent or 
threatening acts of spouse abuse, including 
temporary and final orders issued by civil 
and criminal courts (other than support or 
child custody orders) whether obtained by 
filing an independent action or as a pendente 
lite order in another proceeding. 

“(8) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘spousal or spouse abuse’ includes abuse of a 
current or former spouse, a person who 
shares a child in common with the abuser, 
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and person who cohabits with or has 
cohabited with the abuser as a spouse. 

“(4) The eligibility requirements provided 
in this section shall take effect one year 
after the date of enactment of this section. 

“(с) DELEGATION AND AUTHORIZATION.—The 
Secretary shall delegate to the Attorney 
General of the United States the Secretary’s 
responsibilities for carrying out this section 
to the Attorney General. There are author- 
ized to be appropriated not in excess of 
$25,000,000 for each fiscal year to be used for 
the purpose of making grants under this sec- 
tion. 

(d) APPLICATION.—An eligible grantee 
shall submit an application to the Secretary. 
Such application shall— 

“(1) contain a certification by the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the State, Indian tribes, 
municipality, or local government entity 
that the conditions of subsection (b) are met; 

“(2) describe the entity’s plans to further 
the purposes listed in subsection (a); 

“(8) identify the agency or office or groups 
of agencies or offices responsible for carrying 
out the program; and 

“(4) identify the nonprofit nongovern- 
mental victim services programs will be con- 
sulted in developing, and implementing, the 


program. 

“(е) PRIORITY.—In awarding grants under 
this section, the Secretary shall give prior- 
ity to a grantee that— 

“(1) does not currently provide for central- 
ized handling of cases involving spousal or 
family violence in any one of the areas listed 
in this subsection—police, prosecutors, and 
courts; and 

“(2) demonstrates a commitment to strong 
enforcement of laws, and prosecution of 
cases, involving spousal or family violence. 

( REPORTING.—Each grantee receiving 
funds under this section shall submit a re- 
port to the Secretary evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of the plan described in subsection 
(4)(2) and containing such additional infor- 
mation as the Secretary may prescribe. 

"(g) REGULATIONS.—No later than 45 days 
after the date of enactment of this section, 
the Secretary shall publish proposed regula- 
tions implementing this section. No later 
than 120 days after such date, the Secretary 
shall publish final regulations implementing 
this section.“ 

Subtitle C—Funding for Shelters 
SEC. 231. AUTHORIZATION. 

Section 310 of the Family Violence Preven- 
tion and Services Act (42 U.S.C. 10409) is 
amended to read as follows: 

*SEC. 310. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the provisions of this 
title, $85,000,000 for fiscal year 1992, 
$100,000,000, for fiscal year 1993, and 
$125,000,000 for fiscal year 1994. 

“(b) Of the sums authorized to be appro- 
priated under subsection (a) of this section 
for any fiscal year, not less than 85 percent 
shall be used by the Secretary for making 
grants under section 303. 

“(с) Of the sums authorized to be appro- 
priated under subsection (a) of this section 
for any fiscal year, not more than 5 percent 
shall be used by the Secretary for making 
grants under section 314.“ 

Subtitle D—Family Violence Prevention and 
Services Act Amendments 
БЕС. 241. EXPANSION OF PURPOSE. 

Section 302(1) of the Family Violence Pre- 
vention and Services Act (42 U.S.C. 10401(1)) 
is amended by striking to prevent" and in- 
serting to increase public awareness about 
and prevent“. 
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SEC. 242. EXPANSION OF STATE DEMONSTRATION 
GRANT PROGRAM. 

Section 303(a)(1) of the Family Violence 
Prevention and Services Act (42 U.S.C. 
10402(a)(1)) is amended by striking to pre- 
vent“ and inserting to increase public 
awareness about and prevent“. 


SEC. 243 GRANTS FOR PUBLIC INFORMATION 
CAMPAIGNS. 
Тһе Family Violence Prevention and Serv- 
ices Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“GRANTS FOR PUBLIC INFORMATION САМ- 
PAIGNS 

"SEC. 314. (a) The Secretary may make 
grants to public or private nonprofit entities 
to provide public information campaigns re- 
garding domestic violence through the use of 
public service announcements and inform- 
ative materials that are designed for print 
media, billboards, public transit advertising, 
electronic broadcast media, and other vehi- 
cles for information that shall inform the 
public concerning domestic violence. 

(b) No grant, contract, or cooperative 
agreement shall be made or entered into 
under this section unless an application that 
meets the requirements of subsection (c) has 
been approved by the Secretary. 

"(c) An application submitted under sub- 
section (b) shall— 

(i) provide such agreements, assurances, 
and information, be in such form and be sub- 
mitted in such manner as the Secretary shall 
prescribe through notice in the Federal Reg- 
ister, including a description of how the pro- 
posed public information campaign will tar- 
get the population at risk, including preg- 
nant women; 

(2) include a complete description of the 
plan of the application for the development 
of à public information campaign; 

“(8) identify the specific audiences that 
will be educated, including communities and 
groups with the highest prevalence of domes- 
tic violence; 

(4) identify the media to be used in the 
campaign and the geographic distribution of 
the campaign; 

**(5) describe plans to test market a devel- 
opment plan with a relevant population 
group and in a relevant geographic area and 
give assurance that effectiveness criteria 
will be implemented prior to the completion 
of the final plan that will include an evalua- 
tion component to measure the overall effec- 
tiveness of the campaign; 

“(6) describe the kind, amount, distribu- 
tion, and timing of informational messages 
and such other information as the Secretary 
may require, with assurances that media or- 
ganizations and other groups with which 
such messages are placed will not lower the 
current frequency of public service an- 
nouncements; and 

“(7) contain such other information as the 
Secretary may require. 

“(4) A grant, contract, or agreement made 
or entered into under this section shall be 
used for the development of а public infor- 
mation campaign that may include public 
service announcements, paid educational 
messages for print media, public transit ad- 
vertising, electronic broadcast media, and 
any other mode of conveying information 
that the Secretary determines to be appro- 
ргіабе. 

“(е) Тһе criteria for awarding grants shall 
ensure that an applicant— 

(1) will conduct activities that educate 
communities and groups at greatest risk; 

**(2) has a record of high quality campaigns 
of a comparable type; and 
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“(3) has а record of high quality campaigns 
that educate the population groups identi- 
fied as most at risk.“ 

SEC. 244. STATE COMMISSIONS ON DOMESTIC VI- 
OLENCE. 

Section 303(a)(2) of the Family Violence 
Prevention and Services Act (42 U.S.C. 
10402(a)(2)) is amended— 

(1) by striking and“ at the end of subpara- 
graph (F); 

(2) by redesignating subparagraph (G) as 
subparagraph (H); and 

(3) by inserting after subparagraph (F) the 
following new subparagraph: 

"(G) provides assurances that, not later 
than 1 year after receipt of funds, the State 
shall have established a Commission on Do- 
mestic Violence to examine issues 
including— 

**(1) the use of mandatory arrest of accused 
offenders; 

(i) the adoption of ‘no-drop’ or vertical 
prosecution policies; 

(111) the use of mandatory requirements 
for presentencing investigations; 

iv) the length of time taken to prosecute 
cases or reach plea agreements; 

“(у) the use of plea agreements; 

*(vi) the testifying by victims at post-con- 
viction sentencing and release hearings; 

"(vii) the consistency of sentencing prac- 
tices; 

(viii) restitution of victims; 

(ix) the reporting practices of and signifi- 
cance to be accorded to prior convictions 
(both felonies and misdemeanors); and 

“(х) such other matters as the Commission 
believes merit investigation. 


In implementing this requirement, State 
grantees must certify to the Secretary 
that— 

“(аа) no less than one-third of Commission 
members be victim advocates associated 
with non-profit shelters; and 

„(bb) no more than 2 percent of the grant 
monies awarded shall be used to support the 
required Соттіззіоп.”. 

SEC. 245. INDIAN TRIBES. 

Section 303(b)(1) of the Family Violence 
Prevention and Services Act (42 U.S.C. 
10402(b)(1)) is amended by striking is au- 
thorized" and inserting from sums appro- 
priated shall make no less than 10 percent 
available for“. 

SEC. 246. FUNDING LIMITATIONS. 

Section 303(c) of the Family Violence Pre- 
vention and Services Act (42 U.S.C. 10402(c)) 
is amended by striking “, and" and all that 
follows through ‘‘fiscal years“. 

SEC. 247. GRANTS TO ENTITIES OTHER THAN 
STATES; LOCAL SHARE. 

The first sentence of section 303(f) of the 
Family Violence Prevention and Services 
Act (42 U.S.C. 10402(f)) is amended to read as 
follows: “Мо demonstration grant may be 
made under this section to an entity other 
than a State or Indian tribe unless the entity 
provides 50 percent of the funding of the pro- 
gram or project funded by the grant.“ 

SEC. 248. SHELTER AND RELATED ASSISTANCE. 

Section 303(g) of the Family Violence Pre- 
vention and Services Act (42 U.S.C. 10402(g)) 
is amended by— 

(1) striking not less than 60 percent“ and 
inserting ‘‘not less than 75 percent“; and 

(2) striking immediate shelter and related 
assistance to victims of family violence and 
their devendents” and inserting shelter and 
related ussistance to victims of family vio- 
lence and their dependents, including any, 
but not requiring all of the following— 

“(1) food, shelter, medical services, and 
counseling with respect to family violence, 
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including counseling by peers individually or 

in groups; 

(2) transportation, legal assistance, refer- 
rals, and technical assistance with respect to 
obtaining financial assistance under Federal 
and State programs; 

"(3 comprehensive counseling about 
parenting, preventive health (including nu- 
trition, exercise, and prevention of substance 
abuse), educational services employment 
training, social skills (including communica- 
tion skills), home management assertiveness 
training; and 

*(4) day care services for children who are 
victims of family violence or the dependents 
of such victims.”’. 

БЕС. 249. LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE GRANTS. 

Section 311(b) of the Family Violence Pro- 
tection and Services Act (42 U.S.C. 10410(b)) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(4) Training grants may be made under 
this section only to private nonprofit organi- 
zations that have experience in providing 
training and technical assistance to law en- 
forcement personnel on a national or re- 
gional basis.“. 

БЕС. 260. REPORT ON RECORDKEEPING. 

Not later than 120 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the General Account- 
ing Office shall complete a study of, and 
shall submit to Congress a report and rec- 
ommendations on, problems of record- 
keeping of criminal complaints involving do- 
mestic violence. The study and report shall 
examine efforts to date of the FBI and Jus- 
tice Department to collect statistics on do- 
mestic violence and the feasibility of, includ- 
ing a suggested timetable for, requiring that 
the relationship between an offender and vic- 
tim be reported in Federal and State records 
of crimes of assault, aggravated assault, 
rape, and other violent crimes. 

SEC. 251. MODEL STATE LEADERSHIP INCENTIVE 
GRANTS FOR DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 
INTERVENTION. 

The Family Violence Prevention Services 
Act, as amended by section 103 of this Act, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“MODEL STATE LEADERSHIP GRANTS FOR 
DOMESTIC VIOLENCE INTERVENTION 


“Sec. 315. (a) The Secretary, in coopera- 
tion with the Attorney General, shall award 
grants to not less than 10 States to assist in 
becoming model demonstration States and 
in meeting the costs of improving State 
leadership concerning activities that will— 

“(1) increase the number of prosecutions 
for domestic violence crimes; 

*(2) encourage the reporting of incidences 
of domestic violence; and 

“(3) facilitate ‘arrests and aggressive’ pros- 
ecution policies. 

“(b) To be designated as а model State 
under subsection (a), a State shall have in 
effect— 

“(1) a law that requires mandatory arrest 
of а person that police have probable cause 
to believe has committed an act of domestic 
violence or probable cause to believe has vio- 
lated an outstanding civil protection order; 

*(2) a law or policy that discourages ‘dual’ 
arrests; 

“(3) statewide prosecution policies that 

"(A) authorize and encourage prosecutors 
to pursue cases where a criminal case can be 
proved, including proceeding without the ac- 
tive involvement of the victim if necessary; 
and 

"(B) implement model projects that in- 
clude either— 

**(1) a ‘no-drop’ prosecution policy; or 
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**(11) a vertical prosecution policy; and 

**(C) limit diversion to extraordinary cases, 
and then only after an admission before a 
judical officer has been entered; 

“(4) statewide guidelines for judges that— 

“(А) reduce the automatic issuance of mu- 
tual restraining or protective orders in cases 
where only one spouse has sought a restrain- 
ing or protection order; 

“(В) discourage custody or joint custody 
orders by spouse abusers; and 

"(C) encourage the understanding of do- 
тезбіс violence as a serious criminal offense 
and not a trivial dispute; 

"(5) develop and disseminate methods to 
improve the criminal justice system's 
reponse to domestic violence to make exist- 
ing remedies as easily available as possible 
to victims of domestic violence, including re- 
ducing delay, eliminating court fees, and 
providing easily understandable court forms. 

“(c)(1) In addition to the funds authorized 
to be appropriated under section 310, there 
аге authorized to be appropriated to make 
grants under this section $25,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1992 and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1993 and 1994. 

*(2) Funds shall be distributed under this 
section so that no State shall receive more 
than $2,500,000 in each fiscal year under this 
section. 

3) The Secretary shall delegate to the 
Attorney General the Secretary's respon- 
sibilities for carrying out this section and 
shall transfer to the Attorney General the 
funds appropriated under this section for the 
purpose of making grants under this sec- 
tion.“. 

SEC. 252. FUNDING FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
CENTERS. 


The Family Violence Prevention and Serv- 
ices Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 308 the following: 

“БЕС. 308A. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CENTERS. 

“(а) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to provide training and technical assist- 
ance to State, Indian tribal, and local domes- 
tic violence programs and to other profes- 
sionals who provide services to victims of do- 
mestic violence. From the sums authorized 
under this title, the Secretary shall provide 
grants or contracts with public or private 
nonprofit organizations, for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of six national re- 
Source centers serving defined geographic 
агеав. One national resource center shall 
offer resource, policy, and/or training assist- 
ance to Federal, State, Indian tribal, and 
local government agencies on issues pertain- 
ing to domestic violence and serve a coordi- 
nating and resource-sharing function among 
domestic violence service providers, and 
maintain а central resource líbrary. Тһе 
other national resource centers shall provide 
information, training and technical assist- 
ance to State, tribal and local domestic vio- 
lence service providers. In addition, each na- 
tional center shall specialize in one of the 
following areas of domestic violence service, 
prevention or law: 

“(1) Public awareness and prevention edu- 
cation; 

*(2) Criminal justice response to domestic 
violence, including court-mandated abuser 
treatment; 

“(8) Child abuse and domestic violence, in- 
cluding domestic violence and child custody 
issues; 

*(4) Domestic violence victim self-defense; 

**(5) Medical personnel training; and 

“(6) Enhancing victims' access to effective 
legal assistance. 

“(b) ELIGIBILITY.—Eligible grantees аге 
private nonprofit organizations that— 
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“(1) focus primarily on domestic violence; 

“(2) provide documentation to the Sec- 
retary demonstrating experience with issues 
of domestic violence, particularly in the spe- 
cific area for which it is applying; 

(3) include оп its advisory boards rep- 
resentatives from domestic violence pro- 
grams in the region who are geographically 
and culturally diverse; and 

“(4) demonstrate strong support from do- 
mestic violence advocates in the region for 
their designation as the regional resource 
center. 

"(c) REPORTING.—Each grantee receiving 
funds under this section shall submit a re- 
port to the Secretary evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of the plan described and containing 
such additional information as the Secretary 
may prescribe. 

“(4) REGULATIONS.—No later than 45 days 
after the date of enactment of this section, 
the Secretary shall publish proposed regula- 
tions implementing this section. 

“(е) FUNDING.—From the sums аррго- 
priated under section 310 of this title, not in 
excess of $2,000,000 for each fiscal year shall 
be used for the purpose of making grants 
under this section.". 


Subtitle E—Youth Education and Domestic 
Violence 


SEC. 261. EDUCATING YOUTH ABOUT DOMESTIC 
VIOLENCE. 


(а) GENERAL PURPOSE.—For purposes of 
this section, the Secretary shall delegate his 
powers to the Secretary of Education, here- 
inafter referred to as the Secretary“. Тһе 
Secretary shall develop model programs for 
education of young people about domestic vi- 
olence and violence among intimate part- 
ners. 

(b) NATURE OF PROGRAM.—The Secretary 
shall develop three separate programs for 
three different audiences: primary and mid- 
dle schools, secondary schools, and institu- 
tions of higher education. These model pro- 
grams shall be developed with the input of 
educational experts, law enforcement per- 
sonnel, legal and psychological experts on 
battering, and victim advocate organizations 
such as battered women's shelters. The par- 
ticipation of each of these groups or individ- 
ual consultants from such groups is essential 
to the development of a program that meets 
both the needs of educational institutions 
and the needs of the domestic violence prob- 
lem. 

(c) REVIEW AND DISSEMINATION.—Not later 
than 9 months after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary shall transmit the 
model programs, along with а plan and cost 
estimate for nationwide distribution, to the 
relevant committees of Congress for review. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION.—These are authorized 
to be appropriated under this section for fis- 
cal year 1992, $200,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section. 

Subtitle F—Confidentiality for Abused 
Persons 
SEC. 271. CONFIDENTIALITY OF ABUSED PER- 
SON'S ADDRESS. 

No later than 90 days after the enactment 
of this Act, the Postmaster General shall 
promulgate regulations to secure the con- 
fidentiality of abused persons address's or 
otherwise prohibit the disclosure of an 
&bused person's address consistent with the 
following guidelines: 

(1) confidentiality shall be provided upon 
the presentation to an appropriate postal of- 
ficial of an existing and valid court order for 
the protection of an abused spouse; 

(2) disclosure of addresses to State or Fed- 
eral agencies for legitimate law enforcement 
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or other governmental purposes shall not be 
prohibited; and 

(3) compilations of addresses existing at 
the time the order is presented to an appro- 
priate postal official shall be excluded from 
the scope of the proposed regulations. 


TITLE III—CIVIL RIGHTS 


SEC. 301. CIVIL RIGHTS. 


(a) FINDINGS.— The Congress finds that 

(1) crimes motivated by the victim's gen- 
der constitute bias crimes in violation of the 
victim's right to be free from discrimination 
on the basis of gender; 

(2) current law provides a civil rights rem- 
edy for gender crimes committed in the 
workplace, but not for gender crimes com- 
mitted on the street or in the home; and 

(3) State and Federal criminal laws do not 
adequately protect against the bias element 
of gender crimes, which separates these 
crimes from acts of random violence, nor do 
they adequately provide victims the oppor- 
tunity to vindicate their interests. 

(b) RIGHTS, PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES.— 
АП persons within the United States shall 
have the same rights, privileges and immuni- 
ties in every State as is enjoyed by all other 
persons to be free from crimes of violence 
motivated by the victim's gender, as defined 
in subsection (d). 

(c) CAUSE OF ACTION.—Any person, includ- 
ing а person who acts under color of any 
State, ordinance, regulation, custom, or 
usage of any State, who deprives another of 
the rights, privileges or immunities secured 
by the Constitution and laws as enumerated 
in subsection (b) shall be liable to the party 
injured, in an action for the recovery of com- 
pensatory and punitive damages, injunctive 
or declaratory relief, or such other relief as 
the court may deem appropriate. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

(1) the term ''crime of violence motivated 
by gender" means any crime of violence, as 
defined in this section, including rape, sex- 
ual assault, sexual abuse, abusive sexual con- 
tact, or any other crime of violence commit- 
ted because of gender or on the basis of gen- 
der; and 

(2) the term "crime of violence“ means an 
act or series of acts that would come within 
the meaning of State or Federal offenses de- 
Scribed in section 16 of title 18, United States 
Code, whether or not those acts have actu- 
ally resulted in criminal charges, prosecu- 
tion, or conviction and whether or not those 
acts were committed in the special mari- 
time, territorial, or prison jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

(e) LIMITATION AND PROCEDURES.— 

(1) LIMITATION.—Nothing in this section en- 
titles а person to а cause of action under 
subsection (c) for random acts of violence 
unrelated to gender or for acts that cannot 
be demonstrated, by a preponderance of the 
evidence, to be motivated by gender" as de- 
fined in subsection (d). 

(2) NO PRIOR CRIMINAL ACTION.—Nothing in 
this section requires a prior críminal com- 
plaint, prosecution, or conviction to estab- 
lish the necessary elements of а cause of ас- 
tion under subsection (c). 


SEC. 302. CONFORMINING AMENDMENT. 

The Civil Right Attorney's Fees Awards 
Act of 1976 (42 U.S.C. 1988) is amended— 

(1) in the last sentence, by striking “ог” 
after Public Law 92-318,”; and 

(2) by adding after “1964,” the following:", 
or title III of the Violence Aganist Women 
Act of 1991,”. 
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TITLE IV—SAFE CAMPUSES FOR WOMEN 
SEC. 401. SHORT TITLE 

This title may be cited as the “Safe Cam- 
puses for Women Act of 1990”. 

SEC. 402. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) rape prevention and education programs 
are essential to an educational environment 
free of fear for students' personal safety; 

(2) sexual assault on campus, whether by 
fellow students or not, is widespread among 
the Nation's higher education institutions: 
experts estimate that 1 in 7 of the women 
now in college have been raped and over half 
of college rape victims know their attackers; 

(3) sexual assault poses a grave threat to 
the physical and mental well-being of stu- 
dents and may significantly impair the 
learning process; and 

(4) action by schools to educate students 
may make substantial inroads on the inci- 
dence of rape, including the incidence of ас- 
quaintance rape on campus. 

SEC. 403. GRANTS FOR CAMPUS RAPE EDU- 
CATION. 


Title X of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
is amended to add at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

"PART D—GRANTS FOR CAMPUS RAPE 

EDUCATION." 
SEC. 1071. GRANTS FOR CAMPUS RAPE EDU- 
CATION. 


“(а) IN GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary of 
Education is authorized to make grants to or 
enter into contracts with institutions of 
higher education for rape education and pre- 
vention programs under this section. 

“(2) The Secretary shall make financial as- 
sistance available on a competitive basis 
under this section. An institution of higher 
education or consortium of such institutions 
which desires to receive a grant or enter into 
a contract under this section shall submit an 
application to the Secretary at such time, in 
such manner, and containing or accompanied 
by such information as the Secretary may 
reasonably require in accordance with regu- 
lations. 

*(3) The Secretary shall make every effort 
to ensure the equitable participation of pri- 
vate and public institutions of higher edu- 
cation and to ensure the equitable geo- 
graphic participation of such institutions. In 
the award of grants and contracts under this 
section, the Secretary shall give priority to 
institutions who show the greatest need for 
the sums requested. 

**(4) Not less than 50 percent of sums avail- 
able for the purposes of this section shall be 
used to make grants under subsection (c) of 
this section. 

"(b) GENERAL RAPE PREVENTION AND EDU- 
CATION GRANTS.—Grants under this section 
shall be used to educate and provide support 
services to student victims of rape or sexual 
assault. Grants may be used for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

“(1) to provide training for campus secu- 
rity and college personnel, including campus 
disciplinary or judicial boards, that address 
the issues of rape, sexual assault, and other 
gender-motivated crimes; 

“(2) to develop, disseminate, or implement 
campus security and student disciplinary 
policies to prevent and discipline rape, sex- 
ual assault and other gender-motivated 
crimes; 

*(3) to develop, enlarge or strengthen sup- 
port services programs including medical or 
psychological counseling to assist victims’ 
recovery from rape, sexual assault, or other 
gender-motivated crimes; 

“(4) to create, disseminate, or otherwise 
provide assistance and information about 
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victims' options on and off campus to bring 
disciplinary or other legal action; and 

*(5) to implement, operate, or improve 
rape education and prevention programs, in- 
cluding programs making use of peer-to-peer 
education. 

*(c) MODEL GRANTS.—Not less than 25 per- 
cent of the funds authorized under this sec- 
tion shall be available for grants for model 
demonstration programs to be coordinated 
with local rape crisis centers for the develop- 
ment and implementation of quality rape 
prevention and education curricula and for 
local programs to provide services to student 
rape victims. 

“(4) ELIGIBILITY.—No institution of higher 
education or consortium of such institutions 
Shall be eligible for а grant under this sec- 
tion unless— 

“(1) its student code of conduct, or other 
written policy governing student behavior, 
explicitly prohibits not only rape but all 
forms of sexual assault; and 

**(2) it has in effect and implements a writ- 
ten policy requiring the disclosure to the 
victim of any sexual assault the outcome of 
any investigation by campus police or cam- 
pus disciplinary proceedings brought pursu- 
ant to the victim's complaint against the al- 
leged perpetrator of the sexual assault: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this section shall be 
interpreted to authorize disclosure to any 
person other than the victim. 

“(е) APPLICATIONS.—(1) In order to be eligi- 
ble to receive a grant under this section for 
any fiscal year, an institution of higher edu- 
cation, or consortium of such institutions, 
Shall submit an application to the Secretary 
аб such time and in such manner as the Sec- 
retary shall prescribe. 

“(2) Each such application shall— 

“(А) set forth the activities and programs 
to be carried out with funds granted under 
this part; 

B) contain an estimate of the cost for the 
establishment and operation of such pro- 


grams; 

(C) explain how the program intends to 
address the issue of acquaintance rape; 

"(D) provide assurances that the Federal 
funds made available under this section shall 
be used to supplement and, to the extent 
practical, to increase the level of funds that 
would, in the absence of such Federal funds, 
be made available by the applicant for the 
purpose described in this part, and in no case 
to supplant such funds; and 

“(Е) include such other information and 
assurances as the Secretary reasonably de- 
termines to be necessary. 4 

“(е) Grantee Reporting.—Upon completion 
of the grant period under this section, the 
grantee institution or consortium of institu- 
tions shall file a performance report with the 
Secretary explaining the activities carried 
out together with an assessment of the effec- 
tiveness of those activities in achieving the 
purposes of this section. The Secretary shall 
suspend funding for an approved application 
if an appplicant fails to submit an annual 
performance report. 

"(f) Definitions.—(1) Except as otherwise 
provided, the terms used in this part shall 
have the meaning provided under section 
2981 of this title. 

"(2) For purposes of this subchapter, the 
following terms have the following mean- 


“(А) The term 'rape education and preven- 
tion' includes programs that provide edu- 
cational seminars, peer-to-peer counseling, 
operation of hotlines, self-defense courses, 
the preparation of informational materials, 
and any other effort to increase campus 
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awareness of the facts about, or to help pre- 
vent, sexual assault. 

“(В) The term “бесгебагу” means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

*"(g) General Terms and Conditions.—(1) 
Regulations.—No later than 45 days after the 
date of enactment of this section, the Sec- 
retary shall publish proposed regulation im- 
plementing this section. No later than 120 
days after such date, the Secretary shall 
publish final regulations implementing this 
section. 

*(2) No later than 180 days after the end of 
each fiscal year for which grants are made 
under this section, the Secretary shall sub- 
mit to the committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate responsible for 
issues relating to higher education and to 
crime, a report that includes— 

“(А) the amount of grants made under this 
section; 

B) a summary of the purposes for which 
those grants were provided and an evalua- 
tion of their progress; and 

"(C) a copy of each grantee report filed 
pursuant to subsection (e) of this section. 

3) For the purpose of carrying out this 
subchapter, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 1992, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1993, 1994, and 1995.”. 

SEC. 404. REQUIRED CAMPUS REPORTING OF 
SEXUAL ASSAULT. 

Section 204(f) of the Crime Awareness and 
Campus Security Act of 1990 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(Е) Statistics concerning the occurrence 
on campus, during the most recent school 
year, and during the 2 preceding school years 
for which data are available, of the following 
criminal offenses reported to campus secu- 
rity authorities or local police agencies— 

**(1) murder; 

(Ii) rape or sexual assault; 

(Iii) robbery; 

(iv) aggravated assault; 

(у) burglary; and 

vi) motor vehicle theft. 

TITLE V—EQUAL JUSTICE FOR WOMEN 

4 IN THE COURTS АСТ OF 1990 
SECTION 501. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Equal Jus- 
tice for Women in the Courts Act of 1991”, 

Subtitle A—Education and Training for 
Judges and Court Personnel in State Courts 
SEC. 511. GRANTS AUTHORIZED. 

The State Justice Institute is authorized 
to award grants for the purpose of develop- 
ing, testing, presenting, and disseminating 
model programs to be used by States in 
training judges and court personnel in the 
laws of the States on rape, sexual assault, 
domestic violence, and other crimes of vio- 
lence motivated by the victim's gender. 

SEC. 512. TRAINING PROVIDED BY GRANTS. 

Training provided pursuant to grants made 
under this subtitle may include current in- 
formation, existing studies, or current data 
on— 

(1) the nature and incidence of rape and 
sexual assault by strangers and 
nonstrangers, marital rape, and incest; 

(2) the underreporting of rape, sexual as- 
sault, and child sexual abuse; 

(3) the physical, psychological, and eco- 
nomic impact of rape and sexual assault on 
the victim, the costs to society, and the im- 
plications for sentencing; 

(4) the psychology of sex offenders, their 
high rate of recidivism, and the implications 
for sentencing; 

(5) the historical evolution of laws and at- 
titudes on rape and sexual assault; 
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(6) sex stereotyping of female and male vic- 
tims of rape and sexual assault, racial 
stereotyping of rape victims and defendants, 
and the impact of such stereotypes on credi- 
bility of witnesses, sentencing, and other as- 
pects of the administration of justice; 

(7) application of rape shield laws and 
other limits on introduction of evidence that 
may subject victims to improper sex stereo- 
typing and harassment in both rape and 
nonrape cases, including the need for sua 
sponte judicial intervention in inappropriate 
cross-examination; 

(8) the use of expert witness testimony on 
rape trauma syndrome, child sexual abuse 
accommodation syndrome, post-traumatic 
stress syndrome, and similar issues; 

(9) the legitimate reasons why victims of 
rape, sexual assault, and incest may refuse 
to testify against a defendant; 

(10) the nature and incidence of domestic 
violence; 

(11) the physical, psychological, and eco- 
nomic impact of domestic violence on the 
victim, the costs to society, and the implica- 
tions for court procedures and sentencing; 

(12) the psychology and self-presentation of 
batterers and victims and the implications 
for court proceedings and credibility of wit- 
nesses; 

(13) sex stereotyping of female and male 
victims of domestic violence, myths about 
presence or absence of domestic violence in 
certain racial, ethnic, religious, or socio- 
economic groups, and their impact on the ad- 
ministration of justice; 

(14) historical evolution of laws and atti- 
tudes on domestic violence; 

(15) proper and improper interpretations of 
the defenses of self-defense and provocation, 
and the use of expert witness testimony on 
battered woman syndrome; 

(16) the likelihood of retaliation, recidi- 
vism, and escalation of violence by batterers, 
and the potential impact of incarceration 
and other meaningful sanctions for acts of 
domestic violence including violations of or- 
ders of protection; 

(17) economic, psychological, social and in- 
stitutional reasons for victims’ inability to 
leave the batterer, to report domestic vio- 
lence or to follow through on complaints, in- 
cluding the influence of lack of support from 
police, judges, and court personnel, and the 
legitimate reasons why victims of domestic 
violence may refuse to testify against a de- 
fendant; 

(18) the need for orders of protection, and 
the implications of mutual orders of protec- 
tion, dual arrest policies, and mediation in 
domestic violence cases; 

(19) recognition of and response to gender- 
motivated crimes of violence other than 
rape, sexual assault and domestic violence, 
such as mass or serial murder motivated by 
the gender of the victims; and 

(20) current information on the impact of 
pornography on crimes against women, or 
data on other activities that tend to degrade 
women. 

SEC. 513. COOPERATION IN DEVELOPING PRO- 
GRAMS IN MAKING GRANTS UNDER 

The State Justice Institute shall ensure 
that model programs carried out pursuant to 
grants made under this subtitle are devel- 
oped with the participation of law enforce- 
ment officials, public and private nonprofit 
victim advocates, legal experts, prosecutors, 
defense attorneys, and recognized experts on 
gender bias in the courts. 

SEC. 514. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There is authorized to be appropriated for 
fiscal year 1992, $600,000 to carry out the pur- 
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poses of this subtitle. Of amounts аррго- 
priated under this section, the State Justice 
Institute shall expend no less than 40 percent 
of model programs regarding domestic vio- 
lence and no less than 40 percent on model 
programs regarding rape and sexual assault. 
Subtitle B—Education and Training for 

Judges and Court Personnel in Federal 

Courts 
БЕС. 521. EDUCATION AND TRAINING GRANTS. 

(а) STUDY.—The Federal Judicial Center 
shall conduct a study of the nature and ех- 
tent of gender bias in the Federal courts, in- 
cluding in proceedings involving rape, sexual 
assault, domestic violence, and other crimes 
of violence motivated by gender. The study 
shall be conducted by the use of data collec- 
tion techniques such as reviews of trial and 
appellate opinions and transcripts, public 
hearings, and inquiries to attorneys practic- 
ing in the Federal courts. The Federal Judi- 
cial Center shall publicly issue a final report 
containing a detailed description of the find- 
ings and conclusions of the study, including 
such recommendations for legislative, ad- 
ministrative, and judicial action as it con- 
siders appropriate. 

(b) MODEL PROGRAMS.—(1) The Federal Ju- 
dicial Center shall develop, test, present, and 
disseminate model programs to be used in 
training Federal judges and court personnel 
in the laws on rape, sexual assault, domestic 
violence, and other crimes of violence moti- 
vated by the victim’s gender. 

(2) The training programs developed under 
this subsection shall include— 

(A) all of the topics listed in section 512 of 
subtitle A; and 

(B) all procedural and substantive aspects 
of the legal rights and remedies for violent 
crime motivated by gender including such 
areas as the Federal penalties for sex crimes, 
interstate enforcement of laws against do- 
mestic violence and civil rights remedies for 
violent crimes motivated by gender. 

SEC. 522. 9 IN DEVELOPING PRO- 


In implementing this subtitle, the Federal 
Judicial Center shall ensure that the study 
and model programs are developed with the 
participation of law enforcement officials, 
public and private nonprofit victim advo- 
cates, legal experts, prosecutors, defense at- 
torneys, and recognized experts on gender 
bias in the courts. 

SEC. 523. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There is authorized to be appropriated for 
fiscal year 1992, $400,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this subtitle. Of amounts appro- 
priated under this section, no less than 25 
percent and no more than 40 percent shall be 
expended by the Federal Judicial Center on 
the study required by section 521(a) of this 
subtitle.e 


BIDEN "VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN ACT” 
TITLE I—SAFE STREETS FOR WOMEN 


Creates New Penalties for Sex Crimes: 

Doubles penalties for rape and aggravated 
rape. 

Creates new penalties for repeat sex of- 
fenders. 

Increases restitution for the victims of sex 
crimes. 

Encourages Women to Prosecute Their 
Attackers: 

Requires states to pay for women's medical 
examinations to determine if they have been 
raped. 

Extends “гаре shield law’’ protection to 
criminal and civil cases—other than sexual 
assault cases where it already applies—to 
bar embarrassing and irrelevant inquiries 
into a victim's sexual history at trial. 
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Authorizes $65 million in funds for rape 
prevention and education. 

Bars the use of a women’s clothing to 
show, at trial, that the victim incited or in- 
vited a sexual assault. 

Targets Places Most 
Women: 

Authorizes $300 million for law enforce- 
ment efforts to combat sex crimes, with $100 
million targeted for the 40 metropolitan 
areas most dangerous for women. 

Creates special units of police, prosecutors 
and victim advocates to fight crime against 
women. 

Creates Safer Public Transit and Public 
Parks: 

Funds increased lighting and camera sur- 
veillance at bus stops, bus stations, subways, 
and parking lots adjacent to public transit 
facilities. 

Targets $25 million in existing park funds 
for increased lighting, emergency tele- 
phones, and police. 

Establishes the National Commission on 
Violent Crime Against Women”: 

Creates a commission to develop a na- 
tional strategy for combating violence 
against women. 


TITLE II—SAFE HOMES FOR WOMEN 


Protects Women from Abusive Spouses: 

Deters abusers from learning the where- 
abouts of a fleeing victim. 

Creates federal penalties for spouse abusers 
who cross state lines to continue their abuse. 

Requires all states to enforce any stay 
away" order, regardless of which state issues 
it. 

Promotes Arrests of Abusive Spouses: 

Authorizes $25 million for prosecutors and 
courts to develop special spouse abuse units. 

Provides additional grants to model 
states“ that promote the arrest and prosecu- 
tion of abusive spouses. 

Provides More Money for Shelters: 

Triples funding for battered women's shel- 
ters. 

Teaches Children about Domestic Vio- 
lence: 

Creates school-based programs designed to 
stop the cycle of family violence. 

Educates Women about Their Rights: 

Requires States to establish commissions 
to study domestic violence and authorizes a 
national media campaign against such vio- 
lence. (Senator Coats) 


TITLE III—CIVIL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 


Labels Sex Crimes as Bias“ or Hate“ 
Crimes: 

Defines gender-motivated crimes as bias“ 
crimes that deprive victims of their civil 
rights. 

Extends Civil Rights" Protections to All 
Gender-Motivated Crimes: 

Makes gender-based assaults a violation of 
federal civil rights laws. 

Allows victims of all felonies ‘motivated 
by gender“ to bring civil rights suits against 
their assailants. 


TITLE IV—SAFE CAMPUSES FOR WOMEN 


Funds Rape Prevention Programs: 

Creates a $20 million grant program for the 
neediest colleges to fund campus rape edu- 
cation and prevention programs and services. 

Guarantees Victims’ Right to Know: 

Requires grantee colleges to disclose to 
rape victims the outcome of college discipli- 
nary proceedings against their attackers. 

Strengthens Campus Security: 

Closes loophole in existing campus crime 
reporting law by requiring that campuses re- 
port not only “таре” but also any form of 
sexual assault. 


Dangerous for 
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Requires grantee colleges to expressly bar 
sexual assault as a violation of student dis- 
ciplinary codes. 

‘TITLE V—JUDICIAL EDUCATION ON VIOLENCE 

AGAINST WOMEN 

Educates state and federal judges about do- 

mestic violence, sexual assault and gender 
bias. 
* Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased to join my colleague, Senator 
BIDEN of Delaware, in introducing the 
Violence Against Women Act. This bill 
is the first piece of comprehensive leg- 
islation that directly addresses and al- 
leviates the serious problem of violent 
crime against women in this country. 

Violent crimes against women are 
rising at an alarming and unacceptable 
rate. During the last decade, the rate 
of rape rose four times as fast as the 
total crime rate. Today, with every 
minute that passes, over 4 women are 
beaten; and with every hour that 
passes, 10 women are raped. 

While the statistics are alarming, 
they pale in comparison to the true 
numbers of female victims. It is esti- 
mated that less than half of all rapes, 
and even fewer domestic assaults, are 
ever reported. Violent crimes against 
women are not limited to the streets of 
the inner cities, but also occur in 
homes in the urban and rural areas 
across the country. 

Violence against women affects not 
only those who are actually beaten and 
brutalized, but indirectly affects all 
women. Today, our wives, mothers, 
daughters, sisters, and colleagues are 
held captive by the fear generated from 
these violent crimes—held captive not 
for what they do or who they are, but 
solely because of their gender. 

Mr. President, the Violence Against 
Women Act is not a panacea for this 
pervasive problem, but is a necessary 
first step in freeing all females from 
unnecessary risk and fear. The bill des- 
ignates sex crimes as a violation of 
civil rights, allowing women to seek 
remedies under the Federal civil rights 
laws. 

Additionally, the bill increases pen- 
alties for sex related crimes being tried 
in Federal court, and makes court re- 
straining orders for women enforceable 
across State lines. The bill also pro- 
vides $300 million in grants to State 
and local law-enforcement agencies to 
tailor programs to combat this prob- 
lem at the local level. 

Mr. President we can and must put 
an end to the spiraling escalation of 
violent crimes against women in this 
country. We must protect the rights of 
women in this country to feel safe on 
the street and in their homes. I strong- 
ly urge my colleagues to recognize the 
urgent need for this legislation and to 
join me in supporting the Violence 
Against Women Act.e 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, today I 
am pleased to join Senator BIDEN in re- 
introducing the Violence Against 
Women Act. The first comprehensive 
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legislation designed specifically to 
combat violent crime against women, 
this legislation was first introduced by 
Senator BIDEN last year and, subse- 
quently, was favorably reported by the 
Judiciary Committee. Regrettably, the 
full Senate did not have the oppor- 
tunity to consider the measure before 
adjournment. 

Violence against women in this coun- 
try has been rising at an alarming rate. 
Increases in the rate of rape, assaults, 
and murder of women are significantly 
higher than increases in the national 
crime rate or the rate of assaults and 
murder of men. Nationally, a woman is 
raped every 6 minutes and, every 18 
seconds, a women is beaten. In my own 
State of Maine, a woman is raped every 
38 hours and а domestic assault occurs 
every 3 hours. 

While the statistics are shocking, the 
reality is even worse. It is estimated 
that less than half of all rapes and even 
fewer domestic assaults are ever re- 
ported. Тһеве crimes are not limited to 
the streets of our inner cities or to 
those few highly publicized cases that 
we read about in the newspapers or see 
on the evening news. 

Women throughout the country, in 
our Nation's urban areas and rural 
communities, are being beaten and bru- 
talized in the streets and in their 
homes. It is our mothers, wives, daugh- 
ters, sisters, friends, neighbors, and co- 
workers who are being victimized; and, 
in many cases, they are being victim- 
ized by family members, friends, and 
acquaintances. 

The physical and emotional toll on 
women who are the victims of violent 
crime is devastating. Compounding 
this tragedy is the fact that the law en- 
forcement and judicial systems in this 
country, and society in general, often 
contribute to the victimization of 
women by their insensitivity, reliance 
on outmoded stereotypes, and failure 
to adequately protect victims. 

Even those women who have not been 
touched directly by violent crime are 
not unaffected. How many women can 
walk home at night from the bus or 
subway without some thought of what 
is the safest route to take, or without 
pausing when they hear footsteps be- 
hind them. How many women have 
thought better of taking an evening 
stroll in their neighborhood or perhaps 
a local park because of a concern about 
crime. Regrettably, all women are vic- 
tims of fear—the fear generated by the 
pervasiveness of violence directed 
against women not because of who they 
are or what they are doing or where 
they live but simply because they are 
women. 

The Federal Government has an im- 
portant role to play in reversing the 
trend of increasing violence against 
women. In addition to setting an exam- 
ple for the States to emulate by 
strengthening its own laws and en- 
forcement efforts, the Federal Govern- 
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ment can promote programs at the 
State and local level to prevent vio- 
lence against women, and to more ef- 
fectively prosecute and appropriately 
punish those individuals who commit 
violent crimes against women. 

The Violence Against Women Act is 
not a cure to the growing incidence of 
violence but it is an important step in 
the right direction. The bill has five 
major titles: Safe Streets for Women; 
Safe Homes for Women; Civil Rights 
for Women; Safe Campuses for Women; 
and Equal Justice for Women in the 
Courts. A summary of the bill has been 
placed in the RECORD. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
commend Senator BIDEN for his leader- 
ship in this area and his commitment 
to addressing the very difficult prob- 
lem of violence against women, and I 
look forward to working with him to 
move this measure forward. I urge my 
colleagues to join in supporting this 
important legislation. 


By Mr. BIDEN (for himself, Mr. 


KENNEDY, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. 
DECONCINI, Mr. SIMON, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Мг. PRYOR, Mr. 


METZENBAUM, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. 
HEFLIN, Mr. BAUCUS, Mr. GOR- 
TON, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. CRAN- 
STON, and Mr. AKAKA): 

S. 16. A bill to provide emergency 
Federal assistance to drug emergency 
areas; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

DRUG EMERGENCY AREAS ACT 
Ф Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing the Drug Emergency 
Areas Act of 1991 to fight the spiraling 
problems of drug trafficking and vio- 
lent crime in our Nation's cities and 
communities. 

The drug and violent crime epidemics 
are taking their toll on U.S. cities un- 
like any natural disaster in modern 
history. Each year, thousands die in 
drug-related violence and overdoses. 
Tens of billions of dollars are lost in 
health costs and lowered productivity. 
The drug crisis has—literally—de- 
stroyed neighborhoods in every major 
city in this country. 

Congress and the President recog- 
nized the need to provide emergency 
Federal aid to the hardest hit cities as 
far back as 1988, when the Anti-Drug 
Abuse Act was enacted. This law di- 
rected the President to designate cer- 
tain areas of the country as “high in- 
tensity drug trafficking areas’’ and to 
provide immediate Federal aid to these 
areas. And to ensure that emergency 
aid was provided immediately, Con- 
gress appropriated $25 million in Octo- 
ber 1989 for the areas to be designated 
by the President. 

Unfortunately, the White House re- 
sponse has been plagued by bureau- 
cratic delays and inefficiency. 

More than 2 years after the high-in- 
tensity drug trafficking area legisla- 
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tion was signed into law, not a single 
Federal dollar—not a single extra po- 
lice officer or treatment bed—had been 
delivered to these hard-hit areas. 

That’s why 16 of my colleagues and I 
are introducing the Drug Emergency 
Areas Act of 1991 as an alternative to 
the President’s plan. Our legislation is 
simple and direct. It would: 

Provide $300 million—six times the 
amount in the President’s antidrug 
plan—in emergency Federal assistance 
to those areas of the Nation hardest hit 
by drug trafficking, abuse and related 
violence; 

Direct that emergency Federal aid be 
available not only for big cities, but 
also to rural and suburban areas, where 
the drug crisis has overwhelmed the 
ability of State and local law enforce- 
ment agencies to respond; and 

Allow funding for both law enforce- 
ment and prevention and treatment 
initiatives—to attack the problem at 
every possible level. 

Mr. President, there is one addi- 
tional—and perhaps the most critical— 
difference between this new initiative 
and the President’s plan. 

My bill offers direct Federal assist- 
ance to the cities and counties where 
the drug problem hits the hardest, and 
where emergency assistance is needed 
the most. Federal assistance to drug 
emergency areas should be delivered 
the same way we help areas affected by 
natural emergencies—directly to the 
local officials who know what needs 
doing, and how best to do it. 

This bill is identical to legislation I 
introduced last year, S. 2313, which was 
endorsed by the former President of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, Richard 
Berkley, and the mayor of New York 
City, David Dinkins. The bill is also 
strongly supported by the National 
League of Cities and the Delaware 
League of Local Governments. 

Mr. President, drug trafficking and 
abuse in our cities is a national emer- 
gency. We need an emergency response. 
I believe the Drug Emergency Areas 
Act is a major step in the right direc- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill, an explanatory factsheet, and a 
chart comparing this legislation with 
the President’s plan be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this time. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

8.16 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Drug Emer- 
gency Areas Act of 1990”. 

SEC. 2. DRUG EMERGENCY AREAS. 

Subsection (c) of section 1005 of the Na- 
tional Narcotics Leadership Act of 1988 is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(c) DECLARATION OF DRUG EMERGENCY 
AREAS.— 
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"(1) PRESIDENTIAL DECLARATION.—(A) In 
the event that а major drug-related emer- 
gency exists throughout a State or a part of 
& State, the President may, in consultation 
with the Director and other appropriate offi- 
cials, declare such State or part of a State to 
be a drug emergency area and may take any 
and all necessary actions authorized by this 
subsection or otherwise authorized by law. 

"(B) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘major drug-related emergency’ 
means any occasion or instance in which 
drug trafficking, drug abuse, or drug-related 
violence reaches such levels, as determined 
by the President, that Federal assistance is 
needed to supplement State and local efforts 
and capabilities to save lives, and to protect 
property and public health and safety. 

“(2) PROCEDURE FOR DECLARATION.—(A) АП 
requests for a declaration by the President 
designating an area to be a drug emergency 
area shall be made, in writing, by the Gov- 
ernor or chief executive officer of any af- 
fected State or local government, respec- 
tively, and shall be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent through the Director in such form as 
the Director may by regulation require. One 
or more cities, counties, or States may sub- 
mit a joint request for designation as a drug 
emergency area under this subsection. 

“(В) Any request made under clause (A) of 
this paragraph shall be based on a written 
finding that the major drug-related emer- 
gency is of such severity and magnitude that 
effective response to save lives, and to pro- 
tect property and public health and safety, 
that Federal assistance is necessary. 

“(C) The President shall not limit declara- 
tions made under this subsection to highly- 
populated centers of drug trafficking, drug 
use or drug-related violence, but shall also 
consider applications from governments of 
less populated areas where the magnitude 
and severity of such activities is beyond the 
capability of the State or local government 
to respond. 

D) As part of a request for a declaration 
by the President under this subsection, and 
аз а prerequisite to Federal drug emergency 
assistance under this subsection, the 
Governor(s) or chief executive officer(s) 
shall— 

**(1) take appropriate response action under 
State or local law and furnish such informa- 
tion on the nature and amount of State and 
local resources which have been or will be 
committed to alleviating the major drug-re- 
lated emergency; 

"(11) certify that State and local govern- 
ment obligations and expenditures will com- 
ply with all applicable cost-sharing require- 
ments of this subsection; and 

(i) submit а detailed plan outlining the 
State and/or local government's short- and 
long-term plans to respond to the major 
drug-related emergency, specifying the types 
and levels of Federal assistance requested, 
апа including explicit goals (where possible 
quantitative goals) and timetables and shall 
specify how Federal assistance provided 
under thís subsection is intended to achieve 
such goals. 

“(Е) The Director shall review any request 
submitted pursuant to this subsection and 
forward the application, along with а rec- 
ommendation to the President on whether to 
approve or disapprove the application, with- 
in 30 days after receiving such application. 
Based on the application and the rec- 
ommendation of the Director, the President 
may declare an area to be a drug emergency 
area under this subsection. 

“(8) FEDERAL MONETARY ASSISTANCE.—(A) 
Тһе President is authorized to make grants 
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to State or local governments of up to, in 
the aggregate for any single major drug-re- 
lated emergency, $50,000,000. 

"(B) The Federal share of assistance under 
this section shall not be greater than 75 per- 
cent of the costs necessary to implement the 
short- and long-term plan outlined in para- 
graph (2)(0)(111). 

"(C) Federal assistance under this sub- 
section shall not be provided to a drug disas- 
ter area for more than 1 year. In any case 
where Federal assistance is provided under 
this Act, the Governor(s) or chief executive 
officers) may apply to the President, 
through the Director, for an extension of as- 
sistance beyond 1 year. The President, based 
on the recommendation of the Director, may 
extend the provision of Federal assistance 
for not more than an additional 180 days. 

D) Any State and/or local government re- 
ceiving Federal assistance under this sub- 
section shall balance the allocation of such 
assistance evenly between drug supply reduc- 
tion and drug demand reduction efforts, un- 
less State or local conditions dictate other- 
wise. 

“(4) NONMONETARY ASSISTANCE.—In addi- 
tion to the assistance provided under para- 
graph (3), the President may— 

"(A) direct any Federal agency, with or 
without reimbursement, to utilize its au- 
thorities and the resources granted to it 
under Federal law (including personnel, 
equipment, supplies, facilities, and manage- 
rial, technical, and advisory services) in sup- 
port of State and local assistance efforts; 
and 

“(В) provide technical and advisory assist- 
ance, including communications support and 
law enforcement-related intelligence infor- 
mation. 

(5) ISSUANCE OF IMPLEMENTING REGULA- 
TIONS.—Within 90 days after the enactment 
of this subsection, the Director shall issue 
regulations to implement this subsection, in- 
cluding such regulations as may be nec- 
essary relating to applications for Federal 
assistance and the provision of Federal mon- 
etary and nonmonetary assistance. 

“(6) AUDIT BY COMPTROLLER GENERAL.—The 
Comptroller General shall conduct an audit 
of any Federal assistance (both monetary 
and nonmonetary) of an amount greater 
than $100,000 provided to a State or local 
government under this subsection, including 
an evaluation of the effectiveness of such as- 
sistance based on the goals contained in the 
application for assistance. 

“(7) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year 1991, 1992, 1993, 1994, and 1995, 
$300,000,000 to carry out the purposes of this 
subsection.". 


DRUG EMERGENCY AREAS ACT OF 1991 


BACKGROUND 


Modeled closely on the Federal Disaster 
Assistance Act, the Drug Emergency Areas 
Act (DEAA) provides direct, emergency Fed- 
eral aid to areas that are particularly hard 
hit by drug trafficking and violence—and 
where state and local agencies are over- 
whelmed and unable to respond effectively. 


WHO WOULD GET HELP 


The Drug Emergency Areas Act would 
allow any local official to apply directly for 
aid: 

Any city (irrespective of its population) 
could receive aid if the President declares 
that the area is in need of Federal assistance 
due to а high level of drug trafficking, drug 
abuse or drug-related violence. 
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EXACTLY WHAT ASSISTANCE DOES THE DEAA 
PROVIDE 

Funding: Up to $50 million in emergency 
relief aid would be available to a specific 
drug emergency area. 

These funds would be provided directly to 
state or local governments. 

Other: The Act also authorizes increases in 
the number of Federal agents in such areas 
and provides communications, intelligence 
and equipment. 

WHAT ARE THE MAJOR DIFFERENCES WITH 
PRESIDENT'S PLAN 

1. More aid. The DEAA would provide $300 
million in new aid to the hardest-hit areas— 
up to a maximum of $50 million per city. 

The Administration's plan provides a total 
of $10 million to each of five pre-determined 
areas. 

2. More cities eligible. As mentioned above, 
any city could apply for and receive aid 
under the DEAA if designated an emergency 
area by the President. 

The Administration's plan limits aid to 
five specific areas: New York, Los Angeles, 
Miami, Houston, and the Southwest Border. 

3. Direct funding. The DEAA provides im- 
mediate and direct aid to local governments, 
designated drug emergency areas. 

The Administration's plan provides no 
Federal aid to state or local governments; 
rather, all of the aid is earmarked solely for 
Federal agencies. 

4. Use of funds for demand reduction. The 
DEAA directs that local governments spend 
emergency relief funds on both supply and 
demand reduction efforts, unless local condi- 
tions dictate otherwise. 

The Administration's plan provides no 
funding for prevention or treatment.e 
* Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
1988 Anti-Drug Abuse Act gave the 
Drug Director specific authority that 
Senator BIDEN and I authored to des- 
ignate certain areas as high intensity 
drug areas. We left considerable discre- 
tion with the Drug Director in exercis- 
ing that authority. Our concept was in- 
tended to provide a mechanism for the 
Federal Government to bring greater 
pressure to bear on areas of the coun- 
try hardest hit by the drug problem. 

The legislation we  reintroduced 
today expands on this concept by au- 
thorizing the President to declare drug 
emergency areas. Currently, the Drug 
Director's authority is limited to reas- 
signing existing resources. That au- 
thority is important, but it must be 
augmented. This new proposal will au- 
thorize the President, on the advice of 
the Drug Director to inject new re- 
sources directly to high intensity 
areas, instead of taking away impor- 
tant resources from other assignments. 
This legislation will provide an impor- 
tant and indispensable weapon in our 
fight against drug abuse. I have pur- 
sued similar authority to enable the 
President to direct emergency relief 
for areas with acute educational treat- 
ment needs. 

A winning strategy against drug 
abuse involves three approaches: Law 
enforcement, prevention, and treat- 
ment. Each is vital, and none can be 
downgraded or ignored. On the enforce- 
ment side of the drug war, wiser poli- 
cies and more resources are needed, es- 
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pecially at the State and local level— 
where the real war is fought every day 
on our streets and in our communities. 
We must learn to support our State 
and local police—and do it without 
abandoning fundamental  constitu- 
tional guarantees or turning any local 
jurisdiction into a police state. 

More important, Federal law enforce- 
ment officials must do a better job of 
coordinating Federal efforts, so that 
we direct drug enforcement resources 
in а way that focuses maximum pres- 
sure on drug trafficking organizations 
here and abroad. 

We have enacted enhancements in 
State and local law enforcement au- 
thority, tougher asset  forfeiture, 
quicker prosecutions of drug offenders, 
broader use of civil sanctions, high in- 
tensity drug trafficking area improve- 
ments, and additional Federal trial 
judges for areas of the country hardest 
hit by the drug crisis. Taken together, 
these provisions and the Drug Emer- 
gency Areas Act will provide substan- 
tial new assistance to all levels of our 
law enforcement and civil justice sys- 
tem.e 


By Mr. LOTT: 

S. 17. A bill to provide for a study of 
the Corinth Battlefield in the State of 
Mississippi; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

S. 80. А bill to establish а national 
military park to commemorate the 
Battle of Corinth in the State of Mis- 
sissippi; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

CORINTH BATTLEFIELD LEGISLATION 

e Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I rise 
today to offer legislation which will 
ensure the preservation of a site in my 
home State or Mississippi which was 
the scene of one of the greatest cam- 
paigns during the War Between the 
States. Corinth, MS was the location of 
the Battle of Corinth which was the 
largest battle to take place in my 
State and the Siege of Corinth was, in 
terms of aggregate numbers of troops 
involved, one of largest in the history 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Possession of Corinth was the key to 
victory during the war because of the 
railroads. Corinth was the 
Confederacy's only east-west link; the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad 
crossed the critical Mobile and Ohio 
Railway. These were the two longest 
railroads in the South. This junction 
was referred to as the vertebrae of the 
Confederacy and eventually acquired 
the nickname ‘‘crossroads of the Con- 
federacy.“ It is interesting to note that 
the famous Battle of Shiloh was fought 
solely for the possession of Corinth. A 
National Military Park is located at 
Shiloh in commemoration of this bat- 
tle. 

The strategical value of Corinth was 
tremendous. With Corinth in Union 
hands, the roads to Vicksburg and At- 
lanta were open for Federal armies. 
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The Confederacy certainly realized the 
importance of Corinth. Possession of 
Corinth was critical enough for the 
Confederacy to sacrifice New Orleans, 
the South’s largest city and the coastal 
region from Mobile to Charleston. The 
Confederacy abandoned these cities in 
order to send the needed troops to pro- 
tect the small village in northeast Mis- 
sissippi, known as Corinth. 

Of all the major civil war crusades, 
the Battle of Corinth and the Corinth 
Siege is indisputably the least known 
and definitely the least recognized. The 
Battle of Corinth is deserving of long- 
overdue national recognition. I am 
aware that these sites at Corinth are 
being considered for National Historic 
Landmark designation which, if 
seclected, would be officially named 
this summer. However, I am convinced 
that we must go one step further to en- 
sure this notable site's place in Amer- 
ican history; therefore my reason for 
introducing legislation. 

Corinth is an ideal location for a Na- 
tional Military Park. If we act expedi- 
tiously we may easily preserve many 
battle and siege sites which are still 
vacant tracts of land. The urban set- 
ting is advantageous for the purposes 
of cost minimization in development 
and maintenance. Furthermore, the 
proximity of the Shiloh National Mili- 
tary Park offers the possibility of a 
combined administration. 

Corinth and the Corinth Siege are 
the only sites in, my State of Mis- 
sissippi included ön the Secretary of 
the Interior's list of Priority Civil War 
Battlefields and 2 of only 25 nation- 
wide. My proposal is also consistent 
with the Secretary of the Interior's 
American Battlefield Protection Pro- 
gram established in July 1990. 

We must safeguard our national her- 
itage and protect this significant 
battlefield upon which our ancestors 
lost life and limb in pursuit of their 
most fundamental ideals. I believe Cor- 
inth is a natural location for à military 
park. The closeness of the Shiloh Na- 
tional Military Park, which is just 20 
miles from Corinth, would be espe- 
cially beneficial. The connection be- 
tween the two battles, not to mention 
the convenience of location, convinces 
me that construction of a military 
park at Corinth is needed for proper in- 
terpretation of this important chapter 
in American history. 

Mr. President, I ask my colleagues to 
support this important legislation and 
ask unanimous consent the full text of 
these bills be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 17 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Battle of 

Corinth Study Act of 1991”. 
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SEC. 2. STUDY OF THE BATTLE OF CORINTH. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—(1) Тһе Secretary of the 
Interior shall conduct a study of the events 
surrounding and lands involved in the Battle 
of Corinth, in the State of Mississippi, which 
was fought on October 3 and 4, 1862. 

(2) The study described in paragraph (1) 
shall— 

(A) determine the significance of the battle 
in illustrating and commemorating the ‘‘War 
in the West" of the War Between the States 
and 

(B) include alternatives for the administra- 
tion, protection, and interpretation of the 
battlefield and associated lands. 

(b) COMPLETION oF STUDY.—The study de- 
scribed in subsection (а) shall be completed 
and transmitted to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources of the Senate not 
later than 2 years after the date on which 
funds are made available for the study. 

SEC. 3. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as necessary to carry out this Act. 


S. 80 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL MILI- 
TARY PARK. 


(а) IN GENERAL.—In order to commemorate 
and interpret the events of the Battle of Cor- 
inth, which was fought on October 3, and 4, 
1862, the Corinth battleground, in the State 
of Mississippi, including such adjacent and 
contiguous lands, waters, and interests 
therein as may be useful and proper in effec- 
tively carrying out the purposes of this Act, 
is established as a national military park, to 
be known as Corinth National Military Park 
(referred to as the national military park“). 

(b) DESIGNATION.—(1) The national military 
park shall consist of such lands, waters and 
interests therein, not to exceed 500 acres, as 
the Secretary of the Interior (referred to as 
the Secretary“) shall designate in further- 
ance of this Act. 

(2) A map of the lands and interests in land 
designated paragraph (1) shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the offices 
of the National Park Service, Department of 
the Interior, and at the national military 


park. 

(3) The Secretary may from time to time 
make minor revisions in the boundary of the 
national military park by publication of a 
revised map or other boundary description in 
the Federal Register, so long as the area of 
the national military park does not exceed 
500 acres. 

SEC. 2. ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Within the national mili- 
tary park the Secretary may, subject to sub- 
section (b), acquire— 

(1) lands, waters, and interests therein by 
donation, purchase and donated or appro- 
priated funds, or exchange; 

(2) or personal property for use in connec- 
tion with the administration of the national 
military park. 

(b) PUBLICLY OWNED LANDS.—Lands, wa- 
ters, or interests therein owned by the State 
of Mississippi or a political subdivision 
thereof may be acquired by the Secretary 
only by donation. 

SEC. 3. ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall ad- 
minister the national military park in ac- 
cordance with this Act and the law generally 
applicable to units of the national park sys- 
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tem, including the Act entitled “Ап Act to 
establish a National Park Service, and for 
other purposes", approved August 21, 1916 (39 
Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1, 2-4) and the Act of Au- 
gust 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 461-467). 
(b) MANAGEMENT PLAN.—Not later than 3 
years after funds are made available for the 
purpose, the Secretary shall prepare and sub- 
mit a general management plan for the na- 
tional military park to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress. 
SEC. 4. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are necessary to carry out this 
Act.e 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 18. A bill to establish constitu- 
tional procedures for the imposition of 
the death penalty for certain Federal 
offenses; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


DEATH PENALTY ACT OF 1991 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing an omnibus bill provid- 
ing for the death penalty for a series of 
crimes: Murder by terrorists against 
U.S. citizens anywhere in the world; 
major narcotics traffickers; hijacking; 
murder by kidnappers, hostage takers 
and bank robbers; train-wrecking and 
explosives causing death; acts of espio- 
nage; murder by a Federal prisoner; 
Presidential assassination attempts; 
genocide; murder of court officers and 
jurors; and retaliatory killings of wit- 
nesses, victims and informants. Last 
Congress, I introduced both a bill to 
impose the death penalty on drug traf- 
fickers as well as a bill to subject ter- 
rorist-murderers to the death penalty. 

As we all well know, the drug king- 
pin and terrorist-murder provisions, 
the two I specifically championed last 
Congress, as well as all the other provi- 
sions in this bill were passed either by 
the House or the Senate or both in the 
10186 Congress. None of them, however, 
ever made it through the House-Senate 
conference on the omnibus crime bill. I 
was not a member of the Senate panel 
involved in that conference and thus 
was not privy to what took place. I un- 
derstand that the crime bill conferees 
met only in the last few days of the 
session and thus placed themselves 
under enormous time pressures. One 
might well wonder how every single 
death penalty provision was excised 
from the bill given that both Houses 
had overwhelmingly approved them. 
Whatever happened, the time is long 
overdue for Congress to bring back the 
death penalty. 

I continue to believe that the death 
penalty is a very important weapon in 
the war against violent crime, most 
particularly including the war against 
drugs and the war against terrorists. 
Most people would be surprised to 
know that there had not been an effec- 
tive Federal law imposing the death 
penalty from 1972 until 1988 when Con- 
gress finally enacted legislation pro- 
viding for the death penalty for major 
drug dealers when death results. Yet, 
to this day, many Federal offenses 
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which traditionally had called for the 
death penalty—treason and espionage; 
murder; Presidential assassination; ex- 
plosives causing death; train wrecks 
causing death—have never had their 
death penalty provisions reintroduced. 
This bill would do just that. 

Mr. President, this is not an easy 
matter. There are many who have con- 
scientious scruples against the death 
penalty, and I respect their views. Nev- 
ertheless, this is a democracy and the 
Representatives of the people have spo- 
ken time and time again through a se- 
ries of votes in both Houses in support 
of reimposition of the death penalty. 

The bill that I am introducing today 
is the product of the give and take of 
last Congress’ debates and is designed 
to provide all the safeguards necessary 
to ensure that the death penalty is 
properly invoked only in the most 
egregious circumstances. Crimes com- 
mitted by children under 18 cannot re- 
sult in the death penalty. The bill also 
prohibits the mentally retarded or 
mentally disabled from being executed. 
The bill provides for appointment of 
competent counsel and a special hear- 
ing for determining whether the death 
penalty is appropriate. At that hear- 
ing, all relevant information may be 
considered and all mitigating and ag- 
gravating factors will be looked at. The 
bill also provides for de novo review of 
any death sentence by the court of ap- 
peals. 

When I served as district attorney of 
Philadelphia, from 1966 through 1974, I 
reviewed personally every case where 
the death penalty was to be requested. 
Out of some 500 homicides a year in the 
city of Philadelphia, the death penalty 
was requested in a very limited number 
of cases. A strict standard was applied 
because I felt it was necessary to be 
very restrained in the use of the death 
penalty, as a matter of fairness. 

The death penalty was upheld as con- 
stitutional in Gregg v. Georgia, 428 U.S. 
153 (1976), and the views of Justice 
Stewart are illuminating in pointing 
out the very proper purposes of the 
death penalty. Justice Stewart wrote, 

Indeed, the decision that capital punish- 
ment may be the appropriate sanction in ex- 
treme cases is an expression of the commu- 
nity's belief that certain crimes are them- 
selves so grievous an affront to humanity 
that the only adequate response may be the 
penalty of death. * * * 

In part, capital punishment is an expres- 
sion of society's moral outrage at particu- 
larly offensive conduct. This function may 
be unappealing to many, but it is essential in 
an ordered society that asks its citizens to 
rely on legal processes rather than self-help 
to vindicate their wrongs. 

Of course, the death penalty is not 
only an expression of society's moral 
outrage. I believe it also has a signifi- 
cant deterrent effect, although there 
are studies which go both ways. A very 
interesting study by Prof. Steven 
Gabison, an  econometric analyst, 
comes to the conclusion, after studying 
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some 7,092 executions between 1900 and 
1985, that approximately 125,000 inno- 
cent lives have been saved by the death 
penalty. And, although there are stud- 
ies going the other way, there are cer- 
tain points at which the death penalty 
simply must serve as a deterrent. For 
example, I think it is hard to deny the 
necessity for an additional penalty for 
someone serving life imprisonment. 
Justice Stewart touched on this issue 
of deterrence in his opinion in Gregg 
versus Georgia: 

Although some of the studies suggest that 
the death penalty must not function as a sig- 
nificantly greater deterrent than lesser pen- 
alties, there is no convincing empirical evi- 
dence either supporting or refuting this 
view. We may, nevertheless, assume safely 
that there are murderers, such as those who 
асб іп passion, for whom the threat of death 
has little or no deterrent effect. But for 
many others, the death penalty undoubtedly 
is а significant deterrent. There are care- 
fully contemplated murders, such as murder 
for hire, where the possible penalty of death 
may well enter into the cold calculus that 
precedes the decision to act. And there are 
some categories of murder, such as murder 
by those serving life sentences where other 
sanctions may not be adequate. 

I am personally convinced that the 
death penalty is a deterrent based upon 
substantial experience I have had as à 
prosecuting attorney in cases where 
criminals undertaking a robbery did 
not take along a weapon because they 
were worried about the possibility of 
the death penalty. In à case involving 
the death penalty, a dissenting opinion 
by California Supreme Court Justice 
McComb set forth some 14 cases where 
criminals stated that they did not take 
along a weapon or they were concerned 
about killing because they feared the 
death penalty. People v. Love, 16 Cal. 
Rptr. 777, 784—793 (1961). For example, 
one bank robber, Louis Joseph Turck, 
used a toy gun in the robbery precisely 
because he feared that he would get the 
death penalty if he used a real one: 

I knew that if I used a real gun and that if 
I shot someone in a robbery, I might get the 
death penalty and go to the gas chamber. 
Another criminal, Ramon Velarde, was 
apprehended while robbing а super- 
market. Later on, he told investiga- 
tors: 

I think I might have escaped at the market 
if I had shot one or more of them. I probably 
would have done it if it wasn't for the gas 
chamber. * * * I don’t want to die no matter 
what happens, you want to live another day. 

DRUG KINGPINS 

Although this bill provides for the 
death penalty for a number of different 
crimes, I want to focus on two in par- 
ticular: drug kingpins and terrorist- 
murderers. The bill provides for the 
death penalty or life in prison for 
major drug dealers who distribute large 
quantities of drugs or who take in $10 
million from drug trafficking in any 12- 
month period as well as dealers who at- 
tempt to obstruct justice by threaten- 
ing to kill witnesses and informants. 
Drugs are, by definition, addictive. The 
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more people а drug dealer is able to 
"hook", then the better business will 
be. A major drug dealer increases the 
harm to society exponentially with 
each new regular customer. The harm 
comes about through overdose, the 
spreading of disease, families de- 
stroyed, and the increase in violence 
from addicts and the traffickers pro- 
tecting their markets. Тһе con- 
sequences are direct and foreseeable. 
The law recognizes that a person who 
fires a gun into a room that he knows 
is occupied by several people, who 
plays Russian roulette with another 
person, or who drives a car at high 
speed along a major street is engaging 
in conduct that involves a very high 
degree of unjustifiable homicidal dan- 
gers. It is time that major drug deal- 
ers, who have targeted every person in 
this country, will now have to face the 
ultimate for their conduct. 

A good example of the type of major 
drug dealer we are talking about is Ri- 
cardo Melendez, recently found guilty 
of drug conspiracy, racketeering and 
money laundering in Federal court in 
Brooklyn, NY. According to the New 
York Daily News, dated December 24, 
1990, Federal prosecutors report that 
Mr. Melendez dominated Brooklyn’s 
heroin market. When Federal agents 
raided his Queens home and arrested 
Mr. Melendez 2 years ago, they found 
300 pounds of cash—$2.38 million in 6- 
inch-high stacks of $10, $20, and $100 
bills that blanketed the kitchen floor. 
They also found a jar of human teeth. 
Witnesses at the trial testified that 
those who double-crossed Mr. Melendez 
and his top lieutenants paid for it with 
maimings and mutilations—ice-pick 
stabbings, teeth pulled out, fingers 
chopped off. The teeth in the jar are be- 
lieved to belong to a low-level worker 
of Mr. Melendez’s accused of stealing 
money from his gang. Although I do 
not know the specifics of the charges 
against Mr. Melendez to know for cer- 
tain whether he would face the electric 
chair if this bill were passed, Mr. 
Melendez, from the press reports, 
would appear to be the type of drug 
kingpin this bill is aimed at—a 
druglord who cannot be pinned with 
any particular murder but who, the 
evidence clearly shows, dealt in huge 
volumes of drugs. This bill is aimed at 
ensuring that druglords like Mr. 
Melendez get the ultimate punishment. 

On September 19, 1989, during com- 
mittee hearings on the death penalty, I 
engaged Assistant Attorney General 
Edward Dennis in a discussion of the 
constitutionality of the death penalty 
for major drug traffickers. As I stated 
to Mr. Dennis at the hearing, I believe 
that death is a natural and foreseeable 
consequence of massive sales of narcot- 
ics. I asked Mr. Dennis to study the 
issue and deliver an opinion. In a sub- 
sequent hearing on October 2, 1989, Mr. 
Dennis delivered the view of the Jus- 
tice Department that: 
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(imposition of the death penalty on the 
leaders of large-scale drug production and 
distribution operations would be consistent 
with the proportionality requirement of the 
Eighth Amendment. 

A recent trilogy of cases provides ad- 
ditional support for the rationale be- 
hind my bill. In Tison v. Arizona, 107 S. 
Ct. 1676 (1987), Cabana v. Bullock, 474 
U.S. 376 (1986), and Enmund v. Florida, 
458 U.S. 782 (1982), the Supreme Court 
held that applying the death penalty to 
accomplices convicted of felony murder 
was not violative of the eighth amend- 
ment’s prohibition against cruel and 
unusual punishment. 

TERRORIST-MURDERERS 

The other provision I have vigorously 
advanced would impose the death pen- 
alty on terrorists who murder U.S. citi- 
zens anywhere. This provision is lim- 
ited to terrorists who are convicted of 
first degree murder only in order to en- 
sure that only the most heinous of ter- 
rorist criminal acts will result in the 
death sentence. When we recall just a 
few of the atrocities committed 
against Americans by those seeking to 
kill innocent American citizens in 
order to sway our Government’s for- 
eign policy, I think it becomes very ap- 
parent why the death penalty is an ap- 
propriate here. 

On December 21, 1988, Pan Am flight 
103 was blown up by a terrorist bomb 
over Lockerbie, Scotland, and 259 pas- 
sengers were brutally murdered—79 of 
those 259 passengers were women and 
children, with 189 United States citi- 
zens. 

On September 5, 1986, another Pan 
Am plane, this time at the airport in 
Karachi, Pakistan, was held by terror- 
ists for 17 hours and gunmen indis- 
criminately exploded grenades and 
sprayed hostages with machinegun fire. 
Twenty-one civilians died and 100 were 
wounded. 

On April 2, 1986, a bomb exploded on 
TWA flight 840 en route to Athens, 
Greece. Four Americans, including a 
mother and her infant child and the 
child’s grandmother, were sucked out 
of the aircraft and fell to their death. 

On December 17, 1985, at the Rome 
airport, 15 people were killed, including 
5 Americans, and 73 wounded in a gre- 
nade and machine gun attack by the 
Abu Nidal group. 

On October 7, 1985, Leon Kiinghoffer, 
who was confined to a wheelchair, was 
savagely beaten and dumped overboard 
by terrorists holding the cruise ship, 
the Achille Lauro. 

On June 14, 1985, passengers on TWA 
flight 847 endured a 17-day ordeal, 
where three U.S. citizens were repeat- 
edly beaten by terrorists. Robert 
Stethem, a Navy diver, was not only 
savagely beaten, but was shot in the 
head, his body dumped out of the plane 
onto the airfield. 

I could go on with a list of the many 
other terrorist actions which emanate 
from the Middle East, including the 
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Americans taken hostage years ago in 
Lebanon, many of whom are still held 
today and who fear for their lives every 
day. Although most terrorist attacks 
seem to occur in the Middle East these 
days, that region does not have a mo- 
nopoly on attacks committed against 
U.S. citizens, On May 25, 1989, Jeffrey 
Ball and Todd Wilson, two young Mor- 
mons doing missionary work in Bo- 
livia, were executed gangland style on 
their doorsteps by terrorists for viola- 
tions of our national sovereignty." On 
June 13, 1988, two USAID subcontrac- 
tors, one of whom was an American, 
were executed by Sendero Luminoso 
terrorists in Peru. Both men were or- 
dered to lie on the ground and then 
were shot in the back of the head. 

Some individuals—including a few of 
my colleagues—have questioned wheth- 
er invoking the death penalty against 
terrorists will serve any deterrent ef- 
fect. Truly, many terrorists are moti- 
vated primarily by fanaticism and will 
not think twice if they knew they 
faced the death sentence. However, as 
long as there is at least one terrorist 
who thinks twice about killing an 
American citizen for fear that he will 
be brought to justice in an American 
court—and the remarkable interdiction 
of convicted terrorist Fawaz Yunis off 
the coast of Cyprus by the FBI shows 
terrorists that this is а distinct possi- 
bility, then this death penalty provi- 
sion wil have been successful. More- 
over, let us not forget that enacting 
this provision will also express our so- 
ciety's moral outrage at terrorism 
committed against our people abroad. 

In sum, I believe that this omnibus 
death penalty bill is a worthy one, long 
overdue for passage. The American peo- 
ple have voiced their continued support 
for the death sentence in appropriate 
and limited circumstances; it is time 
for Congress to enact this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask for unanimous 
consent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 18 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Death Pen- 
alty Act of 1991". 

SEC. 2. DEATH PENALTY. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after chapter 
221 the following new chapter: 

"CHAPTER 228—DEATH PENALTY 
PROCEDURES 

"Sec. 

“3591. Sentence of death. 

“3592. Factors to be considered in determin- 
ing whether a sentence of death 
is justified. 

“3593. Special hearing to determine whether 
а sentence of death is justified. 

“3594. Imposition of a sentence of death. 

“3595. Review of a sentence of death. 
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"3596. Implementation of a sentence of 
death. 

“3597. Use of State facilities. 

“3598. Appointment of counsel. 

“3599. Collateral attack on judgment impos- 
ing sentence of death. 

453591. Sentence of death 


"A defendant who has been found guilty 
of— 

*(1) an offense described in section 794 or 
section 2381 of this title; 

“(2) an offense described in section 1751(с) 
of this title if the offense, as determined be- 
yond a reasonable doubt at a hearing under 
section 3593, constitutes an attempt to mur- 
der the President of the United States or 
comes dangerously close to causing the 
death of the President; or 

) any other offense for which a sentence 
of death is provided, if the defendant, as de- 
termined beyond a reasonable doubt at a 
hearing under section 3593 either— 

A) intentionally killed the victim; 

B) intentionally participated in an act, 
contemplating that the life of a person would 
be taken or intending that lethal force would 
be used in connection with a person, other 
than one of the participants in the offense, 
апа the victim died as a direct result of the 
act; or 

"(C) acting with reckless disregard for 
human life, engaged or substantially partici- 
pated in conduct which the defendant knew 
would create a grave risk of death to another 
person or persons and death resulted from 
such conduct, 


Shall be sentenced to death if, after consider- 

ation of the factors set forth in section 3592 

in the course of а hearing held under section 

3593, it is determined that imposition of а 

sentence of death is justified, except that no 

person may be sentenced to death who was 
less than 18 years of age at the time of the 
offense. 

“$ 3592. Factors to be considered in determin- 
ing whether a sentence of death is justified 
“(а) MITIGATING FACTORS.—In determining 

whether a sentence of death is justified for 
any offense, the jury, or if there is no jury, 
the court, shall consider each of the follow- 
ing mitigating factors and determine which, 
if any, exist: 

“(1) MENTAL CAPACITY.—The defendant's 
mental capacity to appreciate the wrongful- 
ness of the defendant's conduct or to con- 
form the defendant's conduct to the require- 
ments of law was significantly impaired, re- 
gardless of whether the capacity was so im- 
paired as to constitute a defense to the 
charge. 

“(2) DURESS.—The defendant was under un- 
usual and substantial duress, regardless of 
whether the duress was of such a degree as to 
constitute a defense to the charge. 

“(8) PARTICIPATION IN OFFENSE MINOR.— The 
defendant is punishable as a principal (as de- 
fined in section 2 of title 18 of the United 
States Code) in the offense, which was com- 
mitted by another, but the defendant's par- 
ticipation was relatively minor, regardless of 
whether the participation was so minor as to 
constitute a defense to the charge. 


The jury, or if there is no jury, the court, 
Shall consider whether any other aspect of 
the defendant's character or record or any 
other circumstances of the offense that the 
defendant may proffer as a mitigating factor 
exists. 

“(b) AGGRAVATING FACTORS FOR ESPIONAGE 
AND TREASON.—In determining whether a 
sentence of death is justified for an offense 
described in section 3591(1), the jury, or if 
there is no jury, the court, shall consider 
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each of the following aggravating factors and 
determine which, if any, exist: 

“(1) PREVIOUS ESPIONAGE OR TREASON CON- 
VICTION.—The defendant has previously been 
convicted of another offense involving espio- 
nage or treason for which a sentence of life 
imprisonment or death was authorized by 
statute. 

“(2) RISK OF SUBSTANTIAL DANGER TO NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY.—In the commission of the 
offense the defendant knowingly created a 
grave risk to the national security. 

"(3) RISK OF DEATH TO ANOTHER.—In the 
commission of the offense the defendant 
knowingly created a grave risk of death to 
another person. 


The jury, or if there is no jury, the court, 
may consider whether any other aggravating 
factor exists. 

“(с) AGGRAVATING FACTORS FOR HOMICIDE 
AND FOR ATTEMPTED MURDER OF THE PRESI- 
DENT.—In determining whether a sentence of 
death is justified for an offense described in 
section 3591 (2) or (6), the jury, or if there is 
no jury, the court, shall consider each of the 
following aggravating factors and determine 
which, if any, exist: 

“(1) DEATH OCCURRED DURING COMMISSION 
OF ANOTHER CRIME.—The death occurred dur- 
ing the commission or attempted commis- 
sion of, or during the immediate flight from 
the commission of, an offense under section 
751 (prisoners in custody of institution or of- 
ficer), section 794 (gathering or delivering de- 
fense information to aid foreign govern- 
ment), section 844(d) (transportation of ex- 
plosives in interstate commerce for certain 
purposes), section 844(f) (destruction of Gov- 
ernment property by explosives), section 1118 
(prisoners serving life term), section 1201 
(kidnapping), or section 2381 (treason) of this 
title, section 1826 of title 28 (persons in cus- 
tody as recalcitrant witnesses or hospital- 
ized following a finding of not guilty only by 
reason of insanity), or section 902 (1) or (n) of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as amended 
(49 U.S.C. 1472 (1) or (n) (aircraft piracy)). 

“(2) INVOLVEMENT OF FIREARM OR PREVIOUS 
CONVICTION OF VIOLENT FELONY INVOLVING 
FIREARM.—The defendant— 

“(А) during and in relation to the commis- 
sion of the offense or in escaping apprehen- 
sion used or possessed a firearm as defined in 
section 921 of this title; or 

"(B) has previously been convicted of a 
Federal or State offense punishable by a 
term of imprisonment of more than one year, 
involving the use or attempted or threatened 
use of a firearm, as defined in section 921 of 
this title, against another person. 

"(3) PREVIOUS CONVICTION OF OFFENSE FOR 
WHICH A SENTENCE OF DEATH OR LIFE IMPRIS- 
ONMENT WAS AUTHORIZED.—The defendant has 
previously been convicted of another Federal 
or State offense resulting in the death of a 
person, for which a sentence of life imprison- 
ment or death was authorized by statute. 

“(4) PREVIOUS CONVICTION OF OTHER SERIOUS 
OFFENSES.—The defendant has previously 
been convicted of 2 or more Federal or State 
offenses, each punishable by a term of im- 
prisonment of more than one year, commit- 
ted on different occasions, involving the im- 
portation, manufacture, or distribution of a 
controlled substance (as defined in section 
102 of the Controlled Substances Act (21 
U.S.C. 802)) or the infliction of, or attempted 
infliction of, serious bodily injury or death 
upon another person. 

"(5 GRAVE RISK OF DEATH TO ADDITIONAL 
PERSONS.—The defendant, in the commission 
of the offense or in escaping apprehension, 
knowingly created a grave risk of death to 
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one or more persons in addition to the vic- 
tim of the offense. 

“(6) HEINOUS, CRUEL, OR DEPRAVED MANNER 
OF COMMISSION.—The defendant committed 
the offense in an especially heinous, cruel, or 
depraved manner in that it involved torture 
or serious physical abuse to the victim. 

"(7) PROCUREMENT OF OFFENSE BY PAY- 
MENT.—The defendant procured the commis- 
sion of the offense by payment, or promise of 
payment, of anything of pecuniary value. 

“(8) COMMISSION OF THE OFFENSE FOR PECU- 
NIARY GAIN.—The defendant committed the 
offense as consideration for the receipt, or in 
the expectation of the receipt, of anything of 
pecuniary value. 

09) SUBSTANTIAL PLANNING AND 
PREMEDITATION.—The defendant committed 
the offense after substantial planning and 
premeditation. 

“(10) VULNERABILITY OF VICTIM.—The vic- 
tim was particularly vulnerable due to old 
age, youth, or infirmity. 

“(11) ТҮРЕ OF VICTIM.—The defendant com- 
mitted the offense against— 

“(А) the President of the United States, 
the President-elect, the Vice President, the 
Vice President-elect, the Vice President-des- 
ignate, or, if there is no Vice President, the 
officer next in order of succession to the of- 
fice of the President of the United States, or 
any person who is acting as President under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States; 

B) a chief of state, head of government, 
or the political equivalent, of a foreign na- 
tion; 

“(C) a foreign official listed in section 
1116(b)(3)(A) of this title, if that official is in 
the United States on official business; or 

"(D) a public servant who is a Federal 
judge, a Federal law enforcement officer, an 
employee (including a volunteer or contract 
employee) of a Federal prison, or an official 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons— 

“(i) while such public servant is engaged іп 
the performance of the public servant's offi- 
cial duties; 

"(ii) because of the performance of such 
public servant's official duties; or 

“(iii) because of such public servant’s sta- 
tus as a public servant. 


For purposes of this paragraph, the terms 
‘President-elect’ and ‘Vice President-elect’ 
mean such persons as are the apparent suc- 
cessful candidates for the offices of President 
and Vice President, respectively, as 
ascertained from the results of the general 
elections held to determine the electors of 
President and Vice President in accordance 
with title 3, United States Code, sections 1 
and 2; a ‘Federal law enforcement officer’ is 
а public servant authorized by law or by a 
government agency or Congress to conduct 
or engage in the prevention, investigation, 
or prosecution of an offense; ‘Federal prison’ 
means a Federal correctional, detention, or 
penal facility, Federal community treatment 
center, or Federal halfway house, or any 
such prison operated under contract with the 
Federal Government; and ‘Federal judge’ 
means any judicial officer of the United 
States, and includes a justice of the Supreme 
Court and a magistrate. 


The jury, or if there is no jury, the court, 
may consider whether any other aggravating 
factor exists. 
“$3593. Special hearing to determine whether 
a sentence of death is justified 
"(a) NOTICE BY THE GOVERNMENT.—When- 
ever the Government intends to seek the 
death penalty for an offense described in sec- 
tion 3591, the attorney for the Government, а 
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reasonable time before the trial, or before 
acceptance by the court of a plea of guilty, 
or at such time thereafter as the court may 
permit upon a showing of good cause, shall 
sign and file with the court, and serve on the 
defendant, а notice— 

"(1) that the Government in the event of 
conviction will seek the sentence of death; 
and 

“(2) setting forth the aggravating factor or 
factors enumerated in section 3592 and any 
other aggravating factor not specifically 
enumerated in section 3592, that the Govern- 
ment, if the defendant is convicted, will seek 
to prove as the basis for the death penalty. 


Тһе court may permit the attorney for the 
Government to amend the notice upon a 
showing of good cause. 

„b) HEARING BEFORE А COURT OR JURY.— 
When the attorney for the Government has 
filed а notice as required under subsection 
(a) of this section and the defendant is found 
guilty of an offense described in section 3591 
of this title, the judge who presided at the 
trial or before whom the guilty plea was en- 
tered, or another judge if that judge is un- 
available, shall conduct a separate sentenc- 
ing hearing to determine the punishment to 
be imposed. Before such a hearing, no 
presentence report shall be prepared by the 
United States Probation Service, notwith- 
standing the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. The hearing shall be conducted— 

“(1) before the jury that determined the 
defendant's guilt; 

“(2) before а jury impaneled for the pur- 
pose of the hearing if— 

“(А) the defendant was convicted upon а 
plea of guilty; 

“(В) the defendant was convicted after а 
trial before the court sitting without a jury; 

"(C) the jury that determined the defend- 
ant's guilt was discharged for good cause; or 

D) after initial imposition of a sentence 
under this section, reconsideration of the 
sentence under the section is necessary; or 

“(8) before the court alone, upon motion of 

the defendant and with the approval of the 
attorney for the Government. 
A jury impaneled pursuant to paragraph (2) 
shall consist of 12 members, unless, at any 
time before the conclusion of the hearing, 
the parties stipulate, with the approval of 
the court, that it shall consist of a lesser 
number. 

*(c) PROOF OF MITIGATING AND AGGRAVAT- 
ING FACTORS.—At the hearing, information 
may be presented as to— 

“(1) any matter relating to any mitigating 
factor listed in section 3592 and any other 
mitigating factor; and 

“(2) any matter relating to any aggravat- 
ing factor lísted in section 3592 for which no- 
tice has been provided under subsection 
(а)(2) and (if information is presented relat- 
ing to such a lísted factor) any other aggra- 
vating factor for which notice has been so 
provided. 


Information presented may include the tríal 
transcript and exhibits. Any other informa- 
tion relevant to such mitigating or aggravat- 
ing factors may be presented by either the 
government or the defendant, regardless of 
its admissibility under the rules governing 
admission of evidence at criminal trials, ex- 
cept that information may be excluded if its 
probative value is outweighed by the danger 
of creating unfair prejudice, confusing the is- 
sues, or misleading the jury. The attorney 
for the Government and for the defendant 
shall be permitted to rebut any information 
received at the hearing, and shall be given 
fair opportunity to present argument as to 
the adequacy of the information to establish 
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the existence of any aggravating or mitigat- 
ing factor, and as to the appropriateness in 
that case of imposing a sentence of death. 
The attorney for the Government shall open 
the argument. The defendant shall be per- 
mitted to reply. The Government shall then 
be permitted to reply in rebuttal. The burden 
of establishing the existence of an aggravat- 
ing factor is on the Government, and is not 
satisfied unless the existence of such a factor 
is established beyond a reasonable doubt. 
The burden of establishing the existence of 
any mitigating factor is on the defendant, 
and is not satisfied unless the existence of 
such a factor is established by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence. 

“(4) RETURN OF SPECIAL FINDINGS.—The 
jury, or if there is no jury, the court, shall 
consider all of the information received dur- 
ing the hearing. It shall return specíal find- 
ings identifying any aggravating factor or 
factors set forth in section 3592 of this title 
found to exist and any other aggravating fac- 
tor for which notice has been provided under 
subsection (a) found to exist. A finding with 
respect to a mitigating factor may be made 
by one or more members of the Jury, and any 
member of the jury who finds the existence 
of a mitigating factor may consider such fac- 
tor established for purposes of this section 
regardless of the number of jurors who con- 
cur that the factor has been established. A 
finding with respect to any aggravating fac- 
tor must be unanimous. If no aggravating 
factor set forth in section 3592 of this title is 
found to exist, the court shall impose a sen- 
tence other than death authorized by law. 

“(е) RETURN OF A FINDING CONCERNING А 
SENTENCE ОҒ DEATH.—If, in the case of 

“(1) an offense described in section 3591(1) 
of this title, an aggravating factor required 
to be considered under section 3592(b) of this 
title is found to exist; or 

“(2) an offense described in section 3591 (2) 
or (6) of this title, an aggravating factor re- 
quired to be considered under section 3592(c) 
of this title is found to exist; 


the jury, or if there is no jury, the court, 
shall then consider whether the aggravating 
factor or factors found to exist outweigh any 
mitigating factor or factors. The jury, or if 
there is no jury, the court, shall recommend 
а sentence of death if it unanimously finds 
at least one aggravating factor and no miti- 
gating factor or if it finds one or more aggra- 
vating factors which outweigh any mitigat- 
ing factors. In any other case, it shall not 
recommend а sentence of death. The jury 
shall be instructed that it must avoid any in- 
fluence of sympathy, sentiment, passion, 
prejudice, or other arbitrary factors in its 
decision, and should make such a rec- 
ommendation as the information warrants. 
"(f) SPECIAL PRECAUTION TO ASSURE 
AGAINST DISCRIMINATION.—In а hearing held 
before a jury, the court, before the return of 
а finding under subsection (e) of this section, 
shall instruct the jury that, in considering 
whether a sentence of death is justified, it 
shall not consider the race, color, religious 
beliefs, national origin, or sex of the defend- 
ant or of any victim and that the jury is not 
to recommend a sentence of death unless it 
has concluded that it would recommend a 
sentence of death for the crime in question 
no matter what the race, color, religious be- 
liefs, national origin, or sex of the defendant 
or of any victim may be. Тһе jury, upon re- 
turn of a finding under subsection (e) of this 
section, shall also return to the court a cer- 
tificate, signed by each juror, that consider- 
ation of the race, color, religious beliefs, na- 
tional origin, or sex of the defendant or any 
victim was not involved in reaching the ju- 
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ror's individual decision and that the indi- 
vidual juror would have made the same rec- 
ommendation regarding a sentence for the 
crime in question no matter what the race, 
color, religious beliefs, national origin, or 
sex of the defendant or any victim may be. 

“§ 3594. Imposition of a sentence of death 


“Upon the recommendation under section 
3593(e) of this title that a sentence of death 
be imposed, the court shall sentence the de- 
fendant to death. Otherwise the court shall 
impose a sentence, other than death, author- 
ized by law. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, if the maximum term of im- 
prisonment for the offense is life imprison- 
ment, the court may impose a sentence of 
life imprisonment without the possibility of 
release or furlough. 

“$3595. Review of a sentence of death 


“(а) APPEAL.—In а case in which a sen- 
tence of death is imposed, the sentence shall 
be subject to review by the court of appeals 
upon appeal by the defendant. Notice of ap- 
peal of the sentence must be filed within the 
time specified for the filing of a notice of ap- 
peal of the judgment of conviction. An ap- 
peal of the sentence under this section may 
be consolidated with an appeal of the judg- 
ment of conviction and shall have priority 
over all other cases. 

“(b) REVIEW.—The court of appeals shall 
review the entire record in the case, 
including— 

"(1) the evidence submitted during the 
trial; 

“(2) the information submitted during the 
sentencing hearing; 

“(8) the procedures employed in the sen- 
tencing hearing; and 

“(4) the special findings returned under 
section 3593(d) of this title. 

“(с) DECISION AND DISPOSITION.— 

"(1) If the court of appeals determines 
that— 

“(А) the sentence of death was not imposed 
under the influence of passion, prejudice, or 
any other arbitrary factor; and 

B) the evidence and information support 
the special findings of the existence of an ag- 
gravating factor or factors; 


it shall affirm the sentence. 

“(2) In any other case, the court of appeals 
shall remand the case for reconsideration 
under section 3593 of this title or for imposi- 
tion of another authorized sentence as appro- 
priate. 

“(8) The court of appeals shall state in 
writing the reasons for its disposition of an 
appeal of sentence of death under this sec- 
tion. 


“$3596. Implementation of a sentence of 
death 


“(а) IN GENERAL.—A person who has been 
sentenced to death pursuant to this chapter 
shall be committed to the custody of the At- 
torney General until exhaustion of the pro- 
cedures for appeal of the judgment of convic- 
tion and for review of the sentence. When the 
sentence is to be implemented, the Attorney 
General shall release the person sentenced to 
death to the custody of a United States mar- 
shal, who shall supervise implementation of 
the sentence in the manner prescribed by the 
law of the State in which the sentence is im- 
posed. If the law of such State does not pro- 
vide for implementation of a sentence of 
death, the court shall designate another 
State, the law of which does so provide, and 
the sentence shall be implemented in the 
manner prescribed by such law. 

(b) IMPAIRED MENTAL CAPACITY, АСЕ, OR 
PREGNANCY.—A sentence of death shall not 
be carried out upon a person who is under 18 
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years of age at the time the crime was com- 
mitted. A sentence of death shall not be car- 
ried out upon а person who is mentally re- 
tarded. A sentence of death shall not be car- 
ried out upon a person who, as a result of 
mental disability— 

"(1) cannot understand the nature of the 
pending proceedings, what such person was 
tried for, the reason for the punishment, or 
the nature of the punishment; or 

“(2) lacks the capacity to recognize or un- 
derstand facts which would make the punish- 
ment unjust or unlawful or lacks the ability 
to convey such information to counsel or to 
the court. 


A sentence of death shall not be carried out 
upon a woman while she is pregnant. 

“(с) EMPLOYEES MAY DECLINE TO PARTICI- 
PATE.—No employee of any State department 
of corrections or the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons and no employee providing services to 
that department or bureau under contract 
Shall be required, as à condition of that em- 
ployment or contractual obligation, to be in 
attendance at or to participate in any execu- 
tion carried out under this section, if such 
participation is contrary to the moral or re- 
ligious convictions of the employee. For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term 'partici- 
pate in any execution' includes personal 
preparation of the condemned individual and 
the apparatus used for the execution, and su- 
pervision of the activities of other personnel 
in carrying out such activities. 

*$3597. Use of State facilities 


“А United States marshal charged with su- 
pervising the implementation of a sentence 
of death may use appropriate State or local 
facilities for the purpose, may use the serv- 
ices of an appropriate State or local official 
or of а person such as an official employed 
for the purpose, and shall pay the costs 
thereof in an amount approved by the Attor- 
ney General. 

48598. Appointment of counsel 

“(а) FEDERAL CAPITAL CASES.— 

“(1) REPRESENTATION OF INDIGENT DEFEND- 
ANTS.—Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, this subsection shall govern the ap- 
pointment of counsel for any defendant 
against whom a sentence of death is sought, 
or on whom a sentence of death has been im- 
posed, for an offense against the United 
States, where the defendant is or becomes fi- 
nancially unable to obtain adequate rep- 
resentation. Such a defendant shall be enti- 
tled to appointment of counsel from the 
commencement of trial proceedings until 
one of the conditions specifled in section 
3599(b) of this title has occurred. 

“(2) REPRESENTATION BEFORE FINALITY OF 
JUDGMENT.—A defendant within the scope of 
this subsection shall have counsel appointed 
for trial representation as provided in sec- 
tion 3005 of this title. At least one counsel so 
appointed shall continue to represent the de- 
fendant until the conclusion of direct review 
of the judgment, unless replaced by the court 
with other qualified counsel. 

“(3) REPRESENTATION AFTER FINALITY OF 
JUDGMENT.—When a judgment imposing a 
sentence of death has become final through 
affirmance by the Supreme Court on direct 
review, denial of certiorari by the Supreme 
Court on direct review, or expiration of the 
time for seeking direct review in the court of 
appeals or the Supreme Court, the Govern- 
ment shall promptly notify the district court 
that imposed the sentence. Within 10 days of 
receipt of such notice, the district court 
shall proceed to make a determination 
whether the defendant is eligible under this 
subsection for appointment of counsel for 
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subsequent proceedings. On the basis of the 
determination, the court shall issue an order 
(A) appointing one or more counsel to rep- 
resent the defendant upon a finding that the 
defendant is financially unable to obtain 
adequate representation and wishes to have 
counsel appointed or is unable competently 
to decide whether to accept or reject ap- 
pointment of counsel; (B) finding, after a 
hearing if necessary, that the defendant re- 
jected appointment of counsel and made the 
decision with an understanding of its legal 
consequences; or (C) denying the appoint- 
ment of counsel upon a finding that the de- 
fendant is financially able to obtain ade- 
quate representation. Counsel appointed pur- 
suant to this paragraph shall be different 
from the counsel who represented the defend- 
ant at trial and on direct review unless the 
defendant and counsel request a continu- 
ation or renewal of the earHer representa- 
tion. 

(4) STANDARDS FOR COMPETENCE OF COUN- 
SEL.—In relation to a defendant who is enti- 
tled to appointment of counsel under this 
subsection, at least one counsel appointed 
for trial representation must have been ad- 
mitted to the bar for at least 5 years and 
have at least 3 years of experience in the 
trial of felony cases in the Federal district 
courts. If new counsel is appointed after 
judgment, at least one counsel so appointed 
must have been admitted to the bar for at 
least 5 years and have at least 3 years of ex- 
perience in the litigation of felony cases in 
the Federal courts of appeals or the Supreme 
Court. The court, for good cause, may ap- 
point counsel who does not meet these stand- 
ards, but whose background, knowledge, or 
experience would otherwise enable him or 
her to properly represent the defendant, with 
due consideration of the seriousness of the 
penalty and the nature of the litigation. 

“(5) APPLICABILITY OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
ACT.—Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, the provisions of section 3006A of 
this title shall apply to appointments under 
this subsection. 

“(6) CLAIMS OF INEFFECTIVENESS OF COUN- 
SEL.—The ineffectiveness or incompetence of 
counsel during proceedings on a motion 
under section 2255 of title 28, United States 
Code, in a capital case shall not be a ground 
for relief from the judgment or sentence in 
any proceeding. This limitation shall not 
preclude the appointment of different coun- 
sel at any stage of the proceedings. 

“(b) STATE CAPITAL CASES.—The laws of 
the United States shall not be construed to 
impose any requirement with respect to the 
appointment of counsel in any proceeding in 
a State court or other State proceeding in a 
capital case, other than any requirement im- 
posed by the Constitution of the United 
States. In a proceeding under section 2254 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to a 
State capital case, or any subsequent pro- 
ceeding on review, appointment of counsel 
for a petitioner who is or becomes finan- 
cially unable to afford counsel shall be in the 
discretion of the court, except as provided by 
a rule promulgated by the Supreme Court 
pursuant to statutory authority. Such ap- 
pointment of counsel shall be governed by 
the provisions of section 3006A of this title. 
“$3599. Collateral attack on judgment impos- 

ing sentence of death 

“(a) TIME FOR MAKING SECTION 2255 Mo- 
TION.—In a case in which a sentence of death 
has been imposed, and the judgment has be- 
come final as described in section 3598(a)(3) 
of this title, a motion in the case under sec- 
tion 2255 of title 28, United States Code, 
must be filed within 90 days of the issuance 
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of the order relating to appointment of coun- 
sel under section 3598(a)(3) of this title. The 
court in which the motion is filed, for good 
cause shown, may extend the time for filing 
for а period not exceeding 60 days. A motion 
described in this section shall have priority 
over all noncapital matters in the district 
court, and in the court of appeals on review 
of the district court's decision. 

(b) STAY ОҒ EXECUTION.—The execution of 
& sentence of death shall be stayed in the 
course of direct review of the judgment and 
during the litigation of an initial motion in 
the case under section 2255 of title 28, United 
States Code. The stay shall run continuously 
following imposition of the sentence and 
shall expire if— 

i) the defendant fails to file a motion 
under section 2255 of title 28, United States 
Code, within the time specified in subsection 
(a), or fails to make a timely application for 
court of appeals review following the denial 
of such a motion by a district court; 

“(2) upon completion of district court and 
court of appeals review under section 2255 of 
title 28, United States Code, the motion 
under that section is denied and (A) the time 
for filing a petition for certiorari has expired 
and no petition has been filed; (B) a timely 
petition for certiorari was filed and the Su- 
preme Court denied the petition; or (C) a 
timely petition for certiorari was filed and 
upon consideration of the case, the Supreme 
Court disposed of it in a manner that left the 
capital sentence undisturbed; or 

*(3) before a district court, in the presence 
of counsel and after having been advised of 
the consequences of his decision, the defend- 
ant waives the right to file a motion under 
section 2255 of title 28, United States Code. 

“(с) FINALITY OF THE DECISION ОМ RE- 
viEW.—If one of the conditions specified in 
subsection (b) has occurred, no court there- 
after shall have the authority to enter a stay 
of execution or grant relief in the case 
unless— 

*(1) the basis for the stay and request for 
relief is a claim not presented in earlier pro- 
ceedings; 

“(2) the failure to raise the claim is (A) the 
result of governmental action in violation of 
the Constitution or laws of the United 
States; (B) the result of the Supreme Court 
recognition of а new Federal right that is 
retroactively applicable; or (C) based on a 
factual predicate that could not have been 
discovered through the exercise of reason- 
able diligence in time to present the claim in 
earlier proceedings; and 

“(8) the facts underlying the claim would 
be sufficient, if proven, to undermine the 
court's confidence in the determination of 
guilt on the offense or offenses for which the 
death penalty was imposed." 

(0) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
chapters at the beginning of part II of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by insert- 
ing after the item relating to chapter 227 the 
following new item: 

“228. Death penalty procedures 3591". 

SEC. 3. CONFORMING AMENDMENT RELATING TO 
DESTRUCTION OF AIRCRAFT OR AIR- 
CRAFT FACILITIES. 

Section 34 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by striking the comma after ‘‘im- 
prisonment for life" and all that follows and 
inserting a period. 

SEC. 4. CONFORMING AMENDMENT RELATING TO 
ESPIONAGE. 

Section 794(a) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting before the pe- 
riod at the end the following: , except that 
the sentence of death shall not be imposed 
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unless the jury or, if there is no jury, the 
court, further finds beyond а reasonable 
doubt at а hearing under section 3593 of this 
title that the offense directly concerned nu- 
clear weaponry, military spacecraft and sat- 
ellites, early warning systems, or other 
means of defense or retaliation against 
large-scale attack; war plans; communica- 
tions intelligence or cryptographic informa- 
tion; sources or methods of intelligence or 
counterintelligence operations; or any other 
major weapons system or major element of 
defense strategy". 

SEC. 5. CONFORMING AMENDMENT RELATING TO 
TRANSPORTING EXPLOSIVES. 

Section 844(d) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking “ав provided in 
section 34 of this title". 

SEC. 6. CONFORMING AMENDMENT RELATING TO 
MALICIOUS DESTRUCTION OF FED- 
ERAL PROPERTY BY EXPLOSIVES. 

Section 844(f) of title 18, United States 
Code, 1s amended by striking “ав provided іп 
section 34 of this title“. 

SEC. 7. CONFORMING AMENDMENT RELATING TO 
MALICIOUS DESTRUCTION ОЕ 
INTERSTATE PROPERTY BY EXPLO- 
SIVES. 

Section 844(i) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking as provided іп 
section 34 of this title“. 

SEC. 8. CONFORMING AMENDMENT RELATING TO 
MURDER. 


The second paragraph of section 1111(b) of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Whoever is guilty of murder in the first 
degree shall be punished by death or by im- 
prisonment for life;"'. 


Section 1116(a) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking “апу such per- 
son who is found guilty of murder in the first 
degree shall be sentenced to imprisonment 
for life, апа". 

SEC. 10. MURDER BY FEDERAL PRISONER. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 51 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

“$1118, Murder by a Federal prisoner 

“(а) Whoever, while confined in a Federal 
prison under a sentence for a term of life im- 
prisonment, murders another shall be pun- 
ished by death or by life imprisonment with- 
out the possibility of release or furlough. 

b) For the purposes of this section 

“(1) ‘Federal prison’ means any Federal 
correctional, detention, or penal facility, 
Federal community treatment center, or 
Federal halfway house, or any such prison 
operated under contract with the Federal 
Government; 

“(2) 'term of life imprisonment' means а 
sentence for the term of natural life, а sen- 
tence commuted to natural life, an indeter- 
minate term of а minimum of at least 15 
years and a maximum of life, ог an 
unexecuted sentence of death.“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 51 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 


“1118. Murder by a Federal prisoner.“. 
SEC. 11. DEATH PENALTY RELATING TO KIDNAP- 


Section 1201(a) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting “апа, if the 
death of any person results, shall be pun- 
ished by death or life imprisonment" after 
“ог for life“. 
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SEC. 12. DEATH PENALTY RELATING TO HOSTAGE 
TAKING. 

Section 1203(a) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting ''and, if the 
death of any person results, shall be pun- 
ished by death or life imprisonment” after 
“ог for life". 


SEC. 13. CONFORMING AMENDMENT RELATING 
TO MAILABILITY OF INJURIOUS AR- 
TICLES. 

The last paragraph of section 1716 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing the comma after imprisonment for life“ 
and all that follows and inserting a period. 


SEC. 14. CONFORMING AMENDMENT RELATING 
TO PRESIDENTIAL ASSASSINATION. 

Subsection (c) of section 1751 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(с) Whoever attempts to murder or kid- 
nap any individual designated in subsection 
(a) of this section shall be punished— 

“(1) by imprisonment for any term of years 
or for life, or 

"(2) by death or imprisonment for any 
term of years or for life, if the conduct con- 
stitutes an attempt to murder the President 
of the United States and results in bodily in- 
jury to the President or otherwise comes 
dangerously close to causing the death of the 
President.". 


SEC. 15. CONFORMING AMENDMENT RELATING 
TO MURDER FOR HIRE. 

Section 1958(a) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking “апа if death 
results, shall be subject to imprisonment for 
any term of years or for life, or shall be fined 
not more than $50,000, or both" and inserting 
"and if death results, shall be punished by 
death or life imprisonment, or shall be fined 
under this title, or both“. 


SEC. 16. CONFORMING AMENDMENT RELATING 
TO VIOLENT CRIMES IN AID OF 
RACKETEERING ACTIVITY. 

Paragraph (1) of section 1959(a) of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) for murder, by death or life imprison- 
ment, or a fine in accordance with this title, 
or both; and for kidnapping, by imprison- 
ment for any term of years or for life, or a 
fine in accordance with this title, or both;“. 


SEC. 17. CONFORMING AMENDMENT RELATING 
TO WRECKING TRAINS. 

The second to the last paragraph of section 
1992 of title 18, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by striking the comma after imprison- 
ment for life" and all that follows and in- 
serting a period. 


SEC. 18. CONFORMING AMENDMENT RELATING 
TO BANK ROBBERY. 

Section 2113(e) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking “ог punished 
by death if the verdict of the jury shall so di- 
rect“ and inserting or if death results shall 
be punished by death or life imprisonment”. 


SEC. 19. CONFORMING AMENDMENT RELATING 
TO TERRORIST ACTS. 

Paragraph (1) of subsection 2331(a) of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1)(A) if the killing is a first degree mur- 
der as defined in section 1111(a) of this title, 
be punished by death or imprisonment for 
any term of years or for life, or be fined 
under this title, or both; and 

B) if the killing is a murder other than а 
first degree murder as defined in section 
1111(а) of this title, be fined under this title 
or imprisoned for any term of years or for 
life, or both so fined and so imprisoned:“. 
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SEC. 20. CONFORMING AMENDMENT RELATING 
TO AIRCRAFT HIJACKING. 

Section 903 of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 (49 U.S.C. APP. 1473) is amended by 
striking subsection (c). 

SEC. 21. APPLICATION TO UNIFORM CODE OF 
MILITARY JUSTICE. 

Chapter 228 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, as added by this Act, does not apply to 
prosecutions under the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice (10 U.S.C. 801 et seq.). 

SEC. 22. CONFORMING AMENDMENT RELATING 
TO GENOCIDE. 

Section 1091(b)(1) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking “а fine of not 
more than $1,000,000 and imprisonment for 
life" and inserting in lieu thereof by death 
or imprisonment for life, or a fine of not 
more than $1,000,000, or both“. 

SEC. 23. CONFORMING AMENDMENT RELATING 
TO PROTECTION OF COURT OFFI- 
CERS AND JURORS. 

Section 1503 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by striking '"Whoever corruptly" and 
inserting (a) Whoever corruptly"; 

(2) in subsection (a) (as so designated), by 
striking ''fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both" 
and inserting ‘‘punished as provided in sub- 
section (b)“; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

*(b) The punishment for an offense under 
this section is— 

“(1) in the case of a killing, the punish- 
ment provided in sections 1111 and 1112 of 
this title; 

“(2) in the case of an attempted killing, 
imprisonment for not more than 20 years; 
and 

“(8) in any other case, imprisonment for 
not more than 10 уеагв.”. 

SEC. 24. CONFORMING AMENDMENT RELATING 
TO PROHIBITION OF RETALIATORY 
eripe OF WITNESSES, VICTIMS, 

INFORMANTS. 

Section 1513 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsections (a) and (b) 
as subsections (b) and (c) respectively; 

(2) by inserting before subsection (b) (as so 
redesignated) the following: 

"(a)1) Whoever kills or attempts to kill 
another person with intent to retaliate 
against апу person for— 

(A) the attendance of а witness or party 
at an official proceeding, or any testimony 
given or any record, document, or other ob- 
ject produced by a witness in an official pro- 
ceeding; or 

“(В) any information relating to the com- 
mission or possible commission of a Federal 
offense or а violation of conditions of proba- 
tion, parole, or release pending judicial pro- 
ceedings given by a person to a law enforce- 
ment officer; 
shall be punished as provided in paragraph 
(2). 

*(2) The punishment for an offense under 
this subsection is— 

“(А) in the case of a killing, the punish- 
ment provided in sections 1111 and 1112 of 
this title; and 

B) in the case of an attempt, imprison- 
ment for not more than 20 уеагв.”. 

БЕС. 25. APPLICATION TO DRUG KINGPINS. 

Title П of the Controlled Substances Act 
(21 U.S.C. 801 et seq.) is amended by inserting 
after section 408 the following: 

“DEATH PENALTY FOR DRUG KINGPINS 

"SEC. 408A (a) IN GENERAL.—A defendant 
who has been found guilty of— 

“(1) an offense referred to in section 
408(c)(1) (21 U.S.C. 848(сХ1)), committed as 
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part of a continuing criminal enterprise of- 
fense under the conditions described in sub- 
section (b) of that section; 

“(2) an offense referred to in section 
408(c)1) (21 U.S.C. 848(c)(1)), committed as 
part of a continuing criminal enterprise of- 
fense under that section, where the defend- 
ant is a principal administrator, organizer or 
leader of such an enterprise, and the defend- 
ant, in order to obstruct the investigation or 
prosecution of an enterprise or an offense in- 
volved in the enterprise, attempts to kill or 
knowingly directs, advises, authorizes, or as- 
sists another to attempt to КІП any public 
Officer, juror, witness, or member of the fam- 
ily or household of such a person; or 

*(3) an offense constituting a felony viola- 
tion of this Act (21 U.S.C. 801 et seq.), the 
Controlled Substance Import and Export Act 
(21 U.S.C. 951 et seq.), or the Maritime-Drug 
Law Enforcement Act (46 U.S.C. App. 1901 et 
seq.) where the defendant, intending to 
cause death or acting with reckless disregard 
for human life, engaged in such а violation, 
апа the death of another person results іп 
the course of the violation or from the use of 
the controlled substance involved in the vio- 
lation, 


shall be sentenced to death if, after consider- 
&tion of the procedures set forth in chapter 
228 of title 18, United States Code, and sub- 
ject to the consideration of the additional 
aggravating factors set forth in subsection 
(b), it is determined that imposition of a sen- 
tence of death is justified. 

(b) ADDITIONAL AGGRAVATING FACTORS.— 
In addition to the aggravating factors set 
forth in section 3592(c) of title 18, United 
States Code, the following aggravating fac- 
tors shall be considered in determining 
whether а sentence of death is justified for 
an offense under this section: 

(i) DISTRIBUTION TO PERSONS UNDER TWEN- 
TY-ONE.—The offense, or a continuing crimi- 
nal enterprise of which the offense was a 
part, involved а violation of section 405 of 
this Act which was committed directly by 
the defendant or for which the defendant 
would be liable under section 2 of title 18, 
United States Code. 

*(2) DISTRIBUTION NEAR SCHOOLS.—The of- 
fense, or а continuing criminal enterprise of 
which the offense was а part, involved a vio- 
lation of section 405A of this Act which was 
committed directly by the defendant or for 
which the defendant would be liable under 
section 2 of title 18, United States Code. 

“(8) USING MINORS IN TRAFFICKING.—The of- 
fense, or а continuing criminal enterprise of 
which the offense was a part, involved а vio- 
lation of section 405B of this Act which was 
committed directly by the defendant or for 
which the defendant would be liable under 
section 2 of title 18, United States Code. 

“(4) LETHAL ADULTERANT.—The offense in- 
volved the importation, manufacture, or dis- 
tribution of а controlled substance mixed 
with а potentially lethal adulterant, and the 
defendant was aware of the presence of the 
adulterant.’’. 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 19. A bill to provide expedited pro- 
cedures for the consideration of habeas 
corpus petitions in capital cases; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

EXPEDITED HABEAS CORPUS PROCEDURES IN 

CAPITAL CASES 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, in the 
10186 Congress, the Senate passed, as 
part of S. 1970, an amendment I had of- 
fered to reform habeas corpus proce- 
dures in death penalty cases. After ex- 
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tensive debate, the Senate initially re- 
jected my amendment, but adopted my 
motion to reconsider, 52 to 46. There- 
upon, my amendment was adopted by 
voice vote. Unfortunately, upon the in- 
sistence of House conferees, this impor- 
tant provision of last year’s Senate 
crime bill was dropped from the legis- 
lation approved by the Conference 
Committee. Therefore, I have today in- 
troduced the Federal Habeas Corpus 
Reform Act of 1991, S. 19, which is iden- 
tical to the amendment adopted by the 
Senate on May 24, 1990. 

This proposed legislation, The Fed- 
eral Habeas Corpus Reform Act of 
1991”, establishes a timeframe for im- 
position of the death penalty in State 
criminal cases that will again make 
that penalty meaningful. The scope of 
the problem is demonstrated by the 
fact that as of December 1, 1990, there 
were approximately 2,400 people on 
death row with 143 executions since the 
reinstatement of capital punishment in 
1976. 

When Chief Justice William H. 
Rehnquist said last year that the cur- 
rent system for handling death penalty 
in the Federal courts “verges on the 
chaotic", he was being charitable. The 
existing process makes a farce of the 
death penalty. Chief Justice Rehnquist 
was correct in calling for remedial leg- 
islation; but his proposal and the other 
pending measures do not go far enough 
in dealing with the core of the problem. 

Today the death penalty is the laugh- 
ing stock of the criminal justice sys- 
tem because endless delays in Federal 
court habeas corpus proceedings have 
rendered it meaningless. Cases involv- 
ing capital punishment are dragged 
through the courts for as long as 17 
years. 

Before а case finds its way through 
the court system, intervening decisions 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States frequently establish new con- 
stitutional rights which, in turn, 
causes the litigation process to begin 
anew. The great writ of habeas corpus 
is always available, so stays of proceed- 
ings repeatedly delay the imposition of 
the death penalty resulting in public 
Scorn and criminals' contempt for a 
penalty which all know will probably 
never be imposed. 

This legislative proposal is based on 
my experience in personally handling 
numerous State and Federal court ha- 
beas corpus proceedings as an assistant 
district attorney and chief of the ap- 
peals division in the district attorney's 
office and later supervising hundreds of 
such cases ав district attorney of 
Philadelphia. 


A PRACTICAL, JUST TIMETABLE 

This proposed legislation establishes 
a timetable for imposition of the death 
penalty in almost all cases within 1 
year from the time the State courts 
impose the death penalty. Тһе essen- 
tial provisions are: 
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First, elimination of State habeas 
corpus proceedings which involve enor- 
mous delays by providing for collateral 
attack on the judgment of sentence of 
death. 

Second, a single Federal court re- 
view, through habeas corpus proceed- 
ings, where almost all cases will be de- 
cided within 1 year on this schedule: 

(a) Federal habeas corpus petitions 
must be filed within 60 days from the 
final action in the State court proceed- 
ing resulting in the death penalty. 

(b) A final decision must be made by 
the U.S. district court within 110 days 
from the filing of the habeas corpus pe- 
tition. 

(c) A final decision must be made by 
the U.S. court of appeals within 110 
days after the final judgment of the 
U.S. district court. 

(d) Final action on a grant or denial 
of certiorari by the Supreme Court of 
the United States must be made within 
110 days from final judgment of the 
court of appeals. 

Third, the statute would prohibit 
continuances on filing а petition ex- 
cept on the showing of good cause with 
& detailed specification of reasons by 
any court granting such continuance. 

Fourth, no subsequent Federal court 
habeas corpus petition shall be enter- 
tained unless specific leave for such fil- 
ing is granted by the court of appeals 
for the circuit with jurisdiction and 
then only for limited reasons. 

Fifth, the proposed expedited treat- 
ment of Federal habeas corpus proceed- 
ings would apply only in States which 
agree to provide free, competent legal 
counsel for defendants throughout the 
legal process in capital cases. 

This compressed timeframe is both 
just and practical because it eliminates 
the long delays occasioned by State ha- 
beas corpus proceedings and establishes 
Federal habeas corpus death penalty 
proceedings as the highest priority in 
the Federal judicial system. 

For reasons discussed in this floor 
statement, the death penalty is suffi- 
ciently important to be accorded this 
priority on the Federal court calendar 
with the addition of such Federal 
judges as may be necessary to accom- 
plish the stipulated timetable. 

The essence of effectiveness of any 
criminal sentence is swiftness and cer- 
tainty. Today the death penalty is ex- 
actly the opposite: lengthy delays and 
great uncertainty. Its deterrent effect 
is virtually totally vitiated. Society is 
unprotected. The inmates on death row 
are unfairly held in limbo in a system 
which exacts a high price from them 
even though obviously preferable to 
the ultimate imposition of the death 
penalty. 

RETROACTIVE EFFECT TO NEWLY CREATED 
RIGHTS 

My bill accommodates two vexing is- 
sues posed by other pending legislative 
proposals. Sharp disagreement has 
arisen as to whether rights created by 
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intervening court rulings should be 
given retroactive effect to prisoners 
whose convictions were already final 
and who were in the process of seeking 
habeas corpus relief. Under existing 
law where the habeas corpus proceed- 
ings have taken years to complete, it 
has been a frequent occurrence for the 
courts to interpret new constitutional 
rights in the interim. On this proposed 
timetable for completion of Federal 
court habeas corpus actions within 1 
year, that problem will be greatly re- 
duced. 

In my judgment it is neither con- 
scionable nor realistic to carry out the 
death penalty where that result might 
be altered by a constitutional right 
created by an intervening judicial 
opinion. My proposed legislation would 
allow the defendant to benefit from 
any newly created rights, but would 
greatly minimize this problem by com- 
pressing the timetable. 

STANDARD FOR NEW PETITION 

My proposal would eliminate much of 
the controversy between the гес- 
ommendation of the committee chaired 
by former Supreme Court Justice 
Lewis F. Powell, Jr. which had pro- 
posed permitting successive petitions 
only if there was reason to doubt the 
defendant's guilt contrasted with the 
approach of the judicial conference 
which would allow a subsequent peti- 
tion if the Federal judge doubted the 
appropriateness of the sentence of 
death. By establishing the court of ap- 
peals as the gatekeeper before leave is 
granted to file a subsequent petition, 
there would be à much tighter rein on 
such repetitious provisions. 

Here again, it is unwise, if not uncon- 
Scionable, to impose a more restrictive 
provision where the death penalty will 
be carried out. Since the death sen- 
tence carries with it conclusions of 
both guilt and sufficient aggravated 
circumstances to warrant that penalty, 
it is my judgment that the standards 
for allowing a subsequent petition 
Should be broad enough to consider the 
appropriateness of the death sentence. 
Requiring leave by the circuit court be- 
fore the subsequent petition may be 
filed provides а strong check against 
unmeritorious repetitive petitions. 

STATE HABEAS CORPUS PROCEEDINGS SHOULD 

BE ELIMINATED 

State habeas corpus proceedings, 
which provide for collateral attack on 
State court death penalty cases, in- 
volve lengthy delays and accomplish 
virtually nothing in the administration 
of justice. Such State habeas corpus 
proceedings involve а petition for а 
writ of habeas corpus which means in 
Latin to produce the body of the de- 
fendant оп а showing that some error 
has been committed in the preceding 
State trial. 

For example, in Pennsylvania a de- 
fendant is indicated on the charge of 
murder in the first degree, which is 
then tried before а jury in the court of 
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common pleas. If convicted of murder 
in the first degree, the jury then con- 
війегв aggravating and mitigating cir- 
cumstances to determine whether the 
appropriate penalty is life imprison- 
ment or death in the electric chair. 
Where the jury imposes the death pen- 
alty, there is an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. If the conviction and death 
penalty are upheld by the Pennsylva- 
nia Supreme Court, the defendant may 
then petition the Supreme Court of the 
United States for a writ of certiorari 
which means that the U.S. Supreme 
Court then may, at its discretion, issue 
а writ to review the case. As a matter 
of practice, review by the U.S. Supreme 
Court occurs very, very infrequently. 

After a denial by the Supreme Court 
of the United States of a petition for a 
writ of certiorari, Federal law requires 
the defendant to file а State habeas 
corpus proceeding in order to exhaust 
all State administrative remedies be- 
fore the Federal court would have ju- 
risdiction to review the case іп а Fed- 
eral habeas corpus action. 

In the State court habeas corpus pro- 
ceeding, the defendant then asks the 
court of common pleas in the same 
county where the defendant was con- 
victed to review the trial record оп а 
claim that the defendant's constitu- 
tional rights were violated in that 
trial. While the State habeas corpus 
proceeding is in the court of common 
pleas of the same county, it is cus- 
tomary before a different judge to han- 
dle the second proceeding. Although in 
some lesser populated counties where 
there is only one common pleas judge, 
the habeas corpus action comes before 
the same jurist. 

Where questions of fact are raised in 
the petition, the Court will then hold 
an evidentiary hearing. Such hearings 
are virtually always perfunctory since 
the courts, realistically viewed, во 
through the motions on cases which 
have previously been argued and adju- 
dicated. In virtually all cases, the peti- 
tions for a writ of habeas corpus are de- 
nied because most, if not all, of the is- 
sues have already been decided against 
the defendant by the State supreme 
court. 

After the court of common pleas de- 
nies the petition for writ of habeas cor- 
pus, an appeal is then taken to the 
State supreme court which customar- 
ily affirms the lower court's denial of 
the petition because, here again, the 
State supreme court is reviewing a 
case and a defendant on which the 
court has already ruled. After the Su- 
preme Court of the United States de- 
nies а petition for a writ of certiorari, 
the defendant then has standing to file 
а habeas corpus proceeding in the Fed- 
eral courts. 

This State habeas corpus proceeding 
frequently takes years because no one 
is іп а hurry, the courts are clogged 
with other cases and it has become the 
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common practice for such matters to 
languish since the defendant is in jail 
and other matters take precedence. At 
this juncture, the defendant may file а 
petition for а writ of habeas corpus іп 
the U.S. district court and the habeas 
corpus process is repeated. Where is- 
sues of fact arise, а hearing is held. 
After an adjudication by the district 
court, an appeal is then taken to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals. After the deci- 
Sion by the court of appeals, a petition 
is filed for writ of certiorari with the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
This Federal court process may again 
take years. 

By the time the State and Federal 
court habeas corpus proceedings have 
been concluded, it frequently occurs 
that an intervening decision by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States or 
other court has created—or at least the 
defendant may colorably argue—new 
defendants' rights which provides some 
basis for a new attack on the convic- 
tion and death sentence. Then the 
whole habeas corpus starts anew in the 
State courts to be followed by the Fed- 
eral courts. At the end of that process, 
it again frequently occurs that some 
intervening decision has or appears to 
have established some new defendants' 
rights and the process can then be re- 
peated virtually interminably. 

This proposed legislation would 
eliminate the State habeas corpus pro- 
ceeding as a precondition to the Fed- 
eral habeas corpus proceeding because 
the State process is usually a formal- 
ity; and, in any event, is unnecessary 
to determine any denial of constitu- 
tional right at trial. Any such legal is- 
sues can be adequately litigated in the 
Federal habeas corpus proceeding. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE DEATH PENALTY- 
DETERRENCE 

This proposed legislation would give 
the highest priority in the Federal 
courts to State capital cases because of 
their importance in our criminal jus- 
tice system. It should really be unnec- 
essary to prove that capital punish- 
ment is a deterrent in order to justify 
priority treatment in the Federal 
courts since 37 States impose the death 
penalty on their legislative judgments 
of its importance. 

Beyond that strong statement of im- 
portance, it is my firm conclusion that 
the death penalty is a deterrent. My 
experience in this field started in 1959 
when I was an assistant district attor- 
ney in the city of Philadelphia. From 
experience in the magistrates’ courts, 
where I saw the full range of criminal 
conduct—robberies and burglaries and 
rapes and assaults and murders—I be- 
came convinced that the death penalty 
was an effective deterrent. 

My later experience as district attor- 
ney further supported my judgment 
that the death penalty was a deterrent. 
Robbers, burglars and other profes- 
sional criminals customarily do not 
carry weapons because of their concern 
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that they тау use those weapons and 
face possible imposition of the death 
penalty. They reconsider the use of 
weapons in the course of a robbery or 
burglary because they do not want to 
face the possibility of the death pen- 
alty. 

One illustrative case from the Phila- 
delphia Criminal Courts some 30 years 
ago involved three young hoodlums 
named Williams, Caters, and Rivers. 
Williams was 19, Caters was 18, and 
Rivers was 17. Williams chose Rivers, 
the 17-year-old, because he did not have 
a criminal record and, therefore, could 
open the door of the grocery store they 
planned to rob without leaving finger- 
prints. 

As the statements of Williams and 
Rivers and Caters disclosed—and they 
were all in agreement on the underly- 
ing planning of the robbery which re- 
sulted in murder—Williams impor- 
tuned the two younger men to join 
him. Williams had a gun. When Wil- 
liams brandished his gun, Caters and 
Rivers said “they would not go along 
on the robbery if he took the gun, be- 
cause they were afraid that there 
might be a killing and they would face 
the possibility of the death penalty." 

So Williams put the revolver in а 
drawer and slammed it shut. Caters 
and Rivers got up and walked out of 
the room. Then, unbeknownst to Ca- 
ters and Rivers, Williams pulled the 
gun out of the drawer, put it in his 
pocket, and, as you have suspected, 
Williams used the revolver оп а store- 
keeper in north Philadelphia, and a 
murder resulted. 

I argued the case on appeal in the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, as ап as- 
sistant district attorney in the early 
1960's. Williams received the death pen- 
alty because of his calculated, mali- 
cious decision to carry the weapon in 
the course of à robbery which resulted 
in death and first-degree murder. 

Caters and Rivers ultimately re- 
ceived life imprisonment because the 
facts showed that they did not have the 
degree of malice that Williams pos- 
sessed, although technically, as a mat- 
ter of law, any co-conspirator can be 
held to the same level of complicity. 

The significant fact of this case is 
that a 17-year-old like Rivers and an 
18-year-old like Caters, with marginal 
IQ's knew that the death penalty was a 
potential result of their robbery if a 
gun was carried. The prospect of the 
death penalty directly affected the 
conduct of Caters and Rivers. 

An experienced ex-New York City po- 
lice officer who serves on my staff, 
: Tom Madine, commented about the іп- 
creases in murder in New York State 
as a result of the death penalty having 
been eliminated there. 

ILLUSTRATIVE CASES ON DETERRENCE 

A dissenting opinion in a 1961 Califor- 
nia case captioned People versus Love 
contains a summary of many cases 
which show the deterrent effect of cap- 
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ital punishment. These cases are worth 
citing here because the specific facts 
and the defendants’ statements dem- 
onstrate human nature on deterrence 
much more vividly than dry statistics. 
Mr. Justice McComb wrote: 


Any prosecuting attorney or criminal de- 
fense attorney or any trial judge who has sat 
for a substantial period in a department of 
the superior court devoted to the trial of fel- 
ony cases knows that many felons are care- 
ful to refrain from arming themselves with a 
deadly weapon because they do not want to 
take the chance of killing anyone and suffer- 
ing death as a penalty. 

A few recent examples of the accuracy of 
this view are to be found in the following 
cases involving persons arrested by officers 
of the Los Angeles Police Department: 

(i) Margaret Elizabeth Daly, of San Pedro, 
was arrésted August 28, 1961, for assaulting 
Pete Gibbons with a knife. She stated to in- 
vestigating officers: “Yeh, I cut him and I 
should have done a better job. I would have 
killed him but I didn't want to go to the gas 
chamber.“ 

(ii) Robert D. Thomas, alias Robert Hall, 
an ex-convict from Kentucky; Melvin Eugene 
Young, alias Gene Wilson, a petty criminal 
from Iowa and Illinois; and Shirley R. Coffee, 
alias Elizabeth Salquist, of California, were 
arrested April 25, 1961, for robbery. They had 
used toy pistols to force their victims into 
rear rooms, where the victims were bound. 
When questioned by the investigating offi- 
cers as to the reason for using toy guns in- 
stead of genuine guns, all three agreed that 
real guns were too dangerous, as if someone 
were killed in the commission of the robber- 
ies, they could all receive the death penalty. 

(iii) Louis Joseph Turek; alias Luigi 
Furchiano, alias Joseph Farino, alias Glenn 
Hooper, alias Joe Moreno, an ex-convict with 
а felony record dating from 1941, was ar- 
rested May 20, 1961, for robbery. He had used 
guns in prior robberies in other states but 
simulated a gun in the robbery here. He told 
investigating officers that he was aware of 
the California death penalty although he had 
been in this state for only one month, and 
said, when asked why he had only simulated 
а gun, “І knew that if I used а real gun and 
that if I shot someone in à robbery I might 
get the death penalty and go the gas cham- 
ber". 

(iv) Ramon Jesse Velarde was arrested Sep- 
tember 26, 1960, while attempting to rob a su- 
permarket. At that time, armed with a load- 
ed .38 caliber revolver, he was holding sev- 
eral employees of the market as hostages. He 
subsequently escaped from jail and was ap- 
prehended at the Mexican border. While 
being returned to Los Angeles for prosecu- 
tion, he made the following statement to the 
transporting officers: "I think I might have 
escaped at the market if I had shot one or 
more of them. I probably would have done it 
if it wasn't for the gas chamber. I'll only do 
7 or 10 years for this. I don't want to die по 
matter what happens, you want to live an- 
other дау.” 

(v) Orelius Mathew Stewart, an ex-convict 
with a long felony record, was arrested 
March 3, 1960, for attempted bank robbery. 
He was subsequently convicted and sen- 
tenced to the state prison. While discussing 
the matter with his probation officer, he 
stated: “Тһе officer who arrested me was by 
himself, and if I had wanted, I could have 
blasted him. I thought about it at the time, 


The cases cited аге taken from the records on file 
in the Los Angeles Police Department. 
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but I changed my mind when I thought of the 
gas chamber". 

(vi) Paul Anthony Brusseau, with a crimi- 
nal record in six other states, was arrested 
February 6, 1960, for robbery. He readily ad- 
mitted five holdups of candy stores in Los 
Angeles. In this series of robberies he had 
only simulated a gun. When questioned by 
investigators as to the reason for his simu- 
lating a gun rather than using a real one, he 
replied that he did not want to get the gas 
chamber. 

(vii) Salvador A. Estrada, a 19-year-old 
youth with a four-year criminal record, was 
arrested February 2, 1960, just after he had 
stolen an automobile from а parking lot by 
wiring around the ignition switch. As he was 
being booked at the station, he stated to the 
arresting officers: "I want to ask you one 
question, do you think they will repeal the 
capital punishment law. If they do, we can 
kill all you cops and judges without worry- 
ing about it“. 

(viii) Jack Colevris, a habitual criminal 
with a record dating back to 1945, committed 
an armed robbery at a supermarket on April 
25, 1960, about a week after escaping from 
San Quentin Prison. Shortly thereafter he 
was stopped by а motorcycle officer. 
Colevris, who had twice been sentenced to 
the state prison for armed robbery, knew 
that if brought to trial, he would again be 
sent to prison for a long term. The loaded re- 
volver was on the seat of the automobile be- 
side him and he could easily have shot and 
killed the arresting officer. By his own state- 
ments to interrogating officers, however, he 
was deterred from this action because he pre- 
ferred a possible life sentence to death in the 
gas chamber. 

(ix) Edward Joseph Lapienski, who had a 
criminal record dating back to 1948, was ar- 
rested in December 1959 for a holdup commit- 
ted with а toy automatic type pistol. When 
questioned by investigators as to why he had 
threatened his victim with death and had 
not provided himself with the means of car- 
rying out the threat, he stated. I know that 
if I had a real gun and killed someone, I 
would get the gas chamber". 

(x) George Hewlitt Dixon, an ex-convict 
with a long felony record in the East, was ar- 
rested for robbery and kidnapping commit- 
ted on November 27, 1959. Using а screwdriver 
in his jacket pocket to simulate a gun, he 
had held up and kidnaped the attendant of a 
service station, later releasing him 
unharmed. When questioned about his using 
а screwdriver to simulate а gun, this man, a 
hardened criminal with many felony arrests 
and at least two known escapes from cus- 
tody, indicated his fear and respect for the 
California death penalty and stated, “І did 
not want to get the gas". 

(xi) Eugene Freeland Fitzgerald, alias Ed- 
ward Finley, an ex-convict with a felony 
record dating back to 1951, was arrested Feb- 
ruary 2, 1960, for the robbery of а chain of 
candy stores. He used a toy gun in commit- 
ting the robberies, and when questioned by 
the investigating officers as to his reasons 
for doing so, he stated: “І know I'm going to 
the joint and probably for life. If I had a real 
gun and killed someone, I would get the gas. 
I would rather have it this мау”. 

(xii) Quentin Lawson, an ex-convict on pa- 
role, was arrested January 24, 1959, for com- 
mitting two robberies, in which he had simu- 
lated а gun in his coat pocket. When ques- 
tioned on his reason for simulating a gun 
and not using а real one, he replied that he 
did not want to kill someone and get the 
death penalty. 

(xiii) Theodore Roosevelt Cornell, with 
many aliases, an ex-convict from Michigan 
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with & criminal record of 26 years, was ar- 
rested December 31, 1958, while attempting 
to hold up the box office of a theater. He had 
simulated a gun in his coat pocket, and when 
asked by investigating officers why an ex- 
convict with everything to lose would not 
use а real gun, he replied, “If I used а real 
gun and shot someone, I could lose my life". 

(xiv) Robert Ellis Blood, Daniel B. Gridley, 
and Richard R. Hurst were arrested Decem- 
ber 3, 1958, for attempted robbery. They were 
equipped with a roll of cord and a toy pistol. 
When questioned, all of them stated that 
they used the toy pistol because they did not 
want to kill anyone, as they were aware that 
the penalty for killing à person in a robbery 
was death in the gas chamber“. 

: REALISTIC TIMETABLE 

It is realistic to establish a timetable 
for the full range of Federal habeas 
corpus proceedings within 1 year. A 
key factor is the requirement that the 
States must provide competent free 
counsel to defendants in capital cases 
through all legal proceedings. It may 
be that the trial counsel would handle 
all stages of the case unless there is а 
allegation of incompetency of counsel 
in which event new counsel would obvi- 
ously have to be provided to press that 
claim. 

It is practical to require the Federal 
habeas corpus petition to be filed with- 
in 60 days from the appointment of 
post-conviction counsel. It would not 
be “business as usual"; but I know 
from my own experience in the crimi- 
nal justice system that а lawyer can 
prepare the petition in that timeframe 
although it may require long hours, 
overtime effort or putting aside other 
legal matters. 

If there are unusual circumstances, 
and it must be conceded that it is not 
possible in a statutory setting to an- 
ticipate every conceivable situation, 
the court may allow extra time on a 
Showing of good cause with the speci- 
fications of the reasons. 

Similarly, it is practical for the U.S. 
District Court to render a final deci- 
sion within 110 days from the filing of 
the habeas corpus petition. That time- 
frame would allow 20 days for a respon- 
Sive pleading by the public prosecutor 
and 90 days for hearings, briefings, ar- 
gument, and a decision by the district 
court. Again, from my own experience 
in the field, I know that this timetable 
can be observed although it would re- 
quire а Federal judge to give priority 
to such matters and the lawyers to be 
diligent in processing the case. It is 
customary when cases go to trial that 
lawyers are heavily engaged not only 
during the hours of trial in court, but 
in advance of the trial day in preparing 
witnesses, and after court hours on 
legal research and the preparation of 
legal memoranda. 

It is further practical to require a de- 
cision by the court of appeals within 
110 days after the final judgment of the 
district court. This is only slightly 
faster than existing rules on docketing 
and briefing. This timetable will give 
the appellate court an adequate oppor- 
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tunity for review, reflection, and deci- 
Sion. In the British courts, judges 
render immediate decisions and opin- 
ions after hearing appellate argument. 
As a practical matter, most decisions 
are made by an appellate judge within 
а relatively brief period of time after 
oral arguments or submission of briefs. 

It is again realistic to require final 
action by the Supreme Court of the 
United States within 110 days. 'This 
would allow 20 days for the preparation 
of the petition for certiorari and 90 
days for decision by the court. It is 
currently а common practice for the 
Supreme Court to deny certiorari іп а 
much shorter period of time. Here 
again, our Nation's highest court 
would have to accord priority treat- 
ment to capital cases, but that is fair 
requirement in the face of the urgency 
of the issue as articulated by Chief Jus- 
tice Rehnquist. 

It is inevitable that some cases will 
not be completed within a 1-уеаг time- 
frame. Some trials may be so long and 
во complex that this timetable will be 
too short. It should be noted, however, 
that this abbreviated timetable does 
not take effect until after the case has 
been tried in the State courts where no 
limitation is applied to the length of 
trial, time for post-trial motions or ap- 
pellate review. During that process, 
most, if not customarily all, of the 
complex factual and legal issues will be 
organized, analyzed, and resolved. 

Where this proposed timetable can- 
not be observed, extensions may be 
granted on a showing of good cause 
where the court will be obligated to 
specify the reasons for any delays. If 
delays are granted, the court will be 
under an obligation to monitor the pro- 
ceeding and see to it that delays are 
held to a minimum. 


CONCLUSION 

No one can deny the seriousness of 
the problem of crime in America. Simi- 
larly, no one can deny the inadequacy 
of our criminal justice system. 

At a minimum, powerful arguments 
support the conclusion that the death 
penalty is a deterrent. Even those who 
doubt the deterrent effect of capital 
punishment cannot deny the legit- 
imacy of appropriate execution of the 
laws of 37 States which provide for the 
death penalty. 

Currently, the Federal courts are 
"chaotic" in dealing with such cases 
and the death penalty in America has 
become a “farce”. 

This legislation, establishing a time- 
table of 1 year for the disposition of al- 
most all Federal habeas corpus cases, 
would effectively reinstate the death 
penalty in America. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

S. 20. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and evaluation of perform- 
ance standards and goals for expendi- 
tures in the Federal budget, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 


FEDERAL PROGRAM PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 

AND GOALS ACT 
* Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing what I believe to be а 
much-needed and long overdue reform 
of the way the Federal Government op- 
erates—the Federal Program Per- 
fonan Standards and Goals Act of 
1991.” 

I know that my colleagues share with 
me a growing sense of frustration at 
our seeming inability to prevent waste, 
fraud, and mismanagement in Federal 
programs. It has not been for lack of 
our trying. In recent years we have 
taken such steps as enacting the Fed- 
eral Managers Financial Integrity Act, 
creating Inspectors General and vir- 
tually every agency, and, late last 
year, passing the Chief Financial Offi- 
cers Act. 

All of these efforts have been very 
important. However, as the scandals 
within our agencies mount, I have be- 
come concerned that our focus on im- 
proving financial management has 
caused us to over-look a big missing 
piece in the puzzle of how to prevent 
governmental waste and mismanage- 
ment. That missing piece is the need 
for measurable performance goals for 
all Federal programs. 

I am convinced that we will not 
make significant progress in our fight 
against fraud, waste, and mismanage- 
ment in Federal agencies and рго- 
grams, if all we do is focus on the dol- 
lars spent. We must begin to pay much 
more attention to the performance side 
of the equation: What are we actually 
getting for the dollars spent, compared 
to what we should be getting? 

This is not to diminish the vital role 
of strong financial management. Mak- 
ing sure that Federal funds are prop- 
erly accounted for is indeed of fun- 
damental importance. But knowing 
that budgeted money was lawfully 
spent is not the same as knowing that 
it was well-spent. Good management is 
more than just the absence of fraud. 

Fraud is an illegal act, defined in the 
law. But what is the definition of 
"waste" and of mismanagement“? 
How do we know when a program is 
“inefficient” or ''inefective"? And if 
these abuses are undefined, how can 
they be prevented? What should we tell 
the taxpayers when we spend their 
money—that they should be satisfied 
simply knowing that no serious fraud 
exists in a program? 

No, I think we owe them more than 
that. I think we ought to be able to tell 
the American taxpayers what results 
they can expect when we spend their 
money, and then we ought to be able to 
tell them what results they actually 
got. And when we can do that, we will 
truly begin to define, identify, and 
eliminate waste and mismanagement 
in the Federal Government. 
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That is what lies behind my legisla- 
tion. The Federal Program Perform- 
ance Standards and Goals Act would 
require that the President's budget in- 
clude—for each major expenditure cat- 
egory of every department and agen- 
cy—measurable program performance 
goals. And each year's budget would in- 
clude the previous year's actual pro- 
gram results compared with the origi- 
nal performance goals, integrated with 
program cost information. This per- 
formance-based budgeting is what 
changes а budget from being largely а 
political document, into a real policy- 
making and management tool. 

In addition, this legislation would re- 
quire every Federal department and 
agency to publish an annual perform- 
ance report. These reports would show 
more detailed performance goals and 
actual results—also integrated with 
program cost information, so as to re- 
veal costs per unit-of-output or unit-of- 
result. 

This information would be reported 
for the past year and the three prior 
years, so that performance trends 
could be tracked. If, for example, the 
unit cost of delivering а particular 
level of service, or of achieving а par- 
ticular result, is shown to be rising 
faster than the rate of inflation, we can 
ask why. 

These annual agencywide perform- 
ance reports would be а real boost to 
program oversight. The Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, the General Ac- 
counting Office, the Inspectors Gen- 
eral, and congressional committees 
would all find these reports invaluable. 

Ialso believe that Congress should be 
held responsible for stating what re- 
sults it expects when it creates pro- 
grams and spends money. We have for 
too long ducked that responsibility. We 
fund programs without specifying what 
the measure of success should be. No 
wonder accountability is lacking. 
Therefore, my legislation would re- 
quire all authorization and appropria- 
tion bills to include measurable pro- 
gram performance goals. 

I would be the first to acknowledge 
that this legislation would result in a 
revolutionary change in the way we do 
business around here. Think of it—the 
sponsor of a new program actually hav- 
ing to say what the program is sup- 
posed to accomplish, in measurable 
terms, so that we can later see if we 
are getting our money’s worth. I can 
hear the howls of protest already. And 
certainly within the agencies there will 
be, as there has been in the past, strong 
resistance to being held accountable 
for measurable results. 

I first proposed this reform last May 
іп an article in Roll Call." Several 
days later a number of witnesses testi- 
fying before a Senate committee ad- 
dressing the HUD scandal were asked 
whether this would help. Their re- 
sponses are very interesting. 
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Mr. Richard Wegman, testifying on 
behalf of the National Academy of Pub- 
lic Administration, stated that— 

It’s essential that there be clear and ex- 
plicit performance goals for executive 
branch programs * * * Clarity is extremely 
important; otherwise it’s very difficult for 
Congress to make a judgment about whether 
or not the agency is doing its job effectively. 


In his written statement he empha- 
sized that— 


Preventing more HUDs ultimately is a con- 
tinuous process of improving program goals 
in law and testing agency performance 
against them * * * 


And attached to Mr. Wegman's testi- 
mony was а list of recommendations 
from the Academy's Panel on Congres- 
sional Oversight. I'd like to read two of 
them. First, that— 

Congress should set performance goals 
** * that provide a better match between 
those goals and the resources likely to be 
available for implementation. Similarly, the 
executive branch should suggest to Congress 
ways of better matching goals and ге- 
sources.“ 

And second, that 

Congress should ensure that agencies en- 
gage in more thorough, systematic, and com- 
prehensive evaulations of the programs they 
administer by: * * * providing in authorizing 
statutes criteria by which to measure pro- 
gram effectiveness; * * * 


At that same hearing, GAO's Assist- 
ant Comptroller General for General 
Government, Mr. Richard Fogel, testi- 
fied that— 

It would help if congressional committees 
could press some of the agencies to develop 
performance measures and output measures 
of what the agencies think are good meas- 
ures of whether they are accomplishing pro- 
gram objectives. * * * That gives the Con- 
gress à basis for then going in and tracking 
and saying how well things are happening, 
what type of problems there may be, and if 
there are problems it gives you a basis for fo- 
cusing the oversight. Unfortunately, most 
agencies do not want to develop those types 
of performance measures because it is easier 
not to be held accountable if you do not have 
them. 

Mr. Bert Rockman of the Brookings 
Institute stated that— 

Within the agencies, people will want to 
know what it is that Congress defines as the 
indicators for how well а program is work- 
ing. 

To which Mr. Fogel added— 

Quite frankly, sometimes the Congress 
does not want to really clarify what the indi- 
cators are, either. It is easier to keep it 
somewhat confused. That creates additional 
problems for the agency. 

In à followup letter, GAO wrote to 
the committee— 

In short, we believe that congressional and 
executive agency agreement on measures of 
program performance is a fundamental ele- 
ment for improved delivery of government 
service to the public. 


It should be noted that in February 
1985, GAO issued a two-part report enti- 
tled Managing the Cost of Govern- 
ment," in which it repeatedly empha- 
sized the need to establish program 
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performance goals and to measure re- 
sults. For example, it states— 


It is important, and possible, to measure 
how well government employees and pro- 
grams are performing. Whether the goal ís 
defending the nation or immunizing children 
against disease, government officials and the 
public need to know how well government is 
accomplishing its intended objectives. As- 
sessing government accomplishments re- 
quires measuring employee and program per- 
formance. Though the size and complexity of 
the government make it difficult, developing 
effective performance measurement systems 
is clearly possible. 


On another page the report urges 
that we— 


Measure output as well as input. A man- 
agement system that can measure only the 
financial resources put into a process is in- 
complete. A truly effective system must also 
measure what is produced by using those re- 
sources. For all significant administrative 
functions and program activities, аррго- 
priate output measures should be identified, 
and acceptable performance levels must be 
established. 


And perhaps most significant, is 
what the U.S. Comptroller General, 
Charles Bowsher, had to say in support 
of my proposal, during testimony be- 
fore the Senate Governmental Affairs 
Committee last October 3— 

It would be very helpful, I think, to the 
Congress to have this information, and that 
is why I think you need an annual report 
from all these departments, just like you 
have in the private sector—where you actu- 
ally tell what were your performance goals, 
what were you trying to achieve with these 
program objectives, and how well you did 16. 
And it would help us immensely. We waste 
half our time in doing our program evalua- 
tion work and our financial audit work in 
trying to figure out what is the goal that 
was trying to be achieved and where is the 
information. We are always over there trying 
to gather the data. It should be brought to- 
gether in an organized fashion by the agen- 
cies themselves. 


This point was then underscored by 
GAO's Assistant Comptroller General 
for Accounting and Financial Manage- 
ment, Donald H. Chapin, who testified 
that if financial information is related 
to performance goals— 

* * it is amazing when you do that what 
you can see about an agency’s operations. 
You can see what the trends are. You can un- 
derstand what the numbers mean. And if we 
can get the agencies to supply us with meas- 
urable goals, we can relate those to financial 
results and then you can see what you are 
spending your money on and whether that 
money is well spent. And that is my fond 
hope, that we can get that into our system of 
government and have it reported to the com- 
mittees of Congress as a regular matter, so 
that they can see the effectiveness of the 
money that they appropriate. And you don't 
see this now, you really don't see that. 


Mr. President, I am strongly con- 
vinced that we must put in place a 
process for establishing, monitoring, 
and reporting program performance. I 
know that establishing such a system 
will not be easy, but it can be done. It 
must be done. We owe it to the Amer- 
ican taxpayers to begin this effort, and 
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Iurge my Senate colleagues to join me 
in supporting this legislation. 

I ask that а copy of the ''Federal 
Program Performance Standards and 
Goals Act of 1991" be printed in the 
RECORD, along with a recent nationally 
syndicated column on the bill. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

5. 20 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Federal Pro- 
gram Performance Standards and Goals Act 
of 1991”, 

БЕС. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) despite major efforts by the Congress 
and the Executive Branch to improve the fi- 
nancial management of the Federal Govern- 
ment, unacceptable waste and mismanage- 
ment persists in Federal programs; 

(2) waste and mismanagement place an in- 
tolerable burden on the limited resources of 
important Federal programs, reducing the 
ability of such programs to adequately ad- 
dress vital needs; 

(3) much of the public's opposition to in- 
creased taxes is based on a belief that tax- 
payers are not getting full value for their tax 
dollar; 

(4) because financial management systems 
focus on how money is spent, but not on how 
well it is spent and the value received for it, 
the Federal Government is handicapped in 
its ability to identify wasteful or ineffective 
programs; and 

(5) the Congress is further handicapped in 
its ability to conduct adequate and thorough 
oversight of Federal programs, because few 
programs have measurable goals against 
which to track and compare performance. 

(b) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this Act 
are— 

(1) to strengthen Government accountabil- 
ity by showing the American taxpayers what 
results to expect for their tax dollars when a 
program is funded, and what results the tax- 
payers actually receive; 

(2) to improve congressional oversight and 
the uncovering of waste and mismanage- 
ment, by requiring that measurable perform- 
ance standards and goals be established for 
all Federal programs and that each Federal 
department and agency issue an annual pro- 
gram performance report showing program 
accomplishment; 

(8) to free additional resources for vital 
Federal programs, by reducing waste, re- 
forming or eliminating ineffective programs, 
and allowing the targeting of funds to those 
programs achieving the best results; 

(4) to change the Federal budget from a po- 
litical document into a policy-making and 
management tool, by requiring that the 
budget incorporate a performance standards 
and goals plan for Federal spending. 

SEC. 3. PERFORMANCE STANDARDS AND GOALS 


(a) BUDGET CONTENTS AND SUBMISSION TO 
CONGRESS.—Section 1105(a) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(29) a Federal performance standards and 
goals plan for the overall budget as provided 
for under section 1115.". 

“(b) PERFORMANCE STANDARDS AND GOALS 
PLANS.—Chapter 11 of title 31, United States 
Code, is amended by adding after section 1114 
the following new sections; 
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451115. Performance standards and goals 
plans 

“(а) In carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tion 1105(a)(29), the Office of Management 
and Budget shall promulgate regulations re- 
quiring each department and agency to es- 
tablish a performance standards and goals 
plan for each majority expenditure category 
of the budget of such department or agency. 
Such plan shall— 

J) establish performance indicators to be 
used to define and measure the outputs, 
products, services, and results of each ex- 
penditure allocated; 

“(2) establish performance standards and 
goals to define and measure the specific serv- 
ice or product to be achieved or produced for 
the expenditure allocated; 

*(3) express such standards and goals іп an 
objective, quantifiable, and measurable form 
unless permitted in an alternative form 
under subsection (b); 

(4) establish major expenditure categories 
of related functions of such agency or de- 
partment for the analysis of performance 
standards and goals; 

"(5) include actual program results com- 
pared with original performance standards 
and goals, integrated with program cost in- 
formation, to show trends in costs per unit- 
of-result, unit-of-service, or other unit-of- 
output; 

“(6) review the success of achieving the 
performance standards and goals of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year; and 

“(7) evaluate the performance standards 
and goals for the fiscal year relative to the 
results achieved for the performance stand- 
ards and goals in the preceding fiscal year. 

(b) If the Office of Management and Budg- 
et determines that it is not feasible to ex- 
press the performance standards and goals of 
& particular program in an expenditure cat- 
egory in an objective and quantifiable form, 
the Office of Management and Budget may 
authorize an alternative form. Such alter- 
native form shall include separate descrip- 
tive statements of both— 

“(1) minimally effective program, and 

**(2) a successful program, 
with sufficient precision and in such terms 
that would allow for an accurate, independ- 
ent determination of whether the program's 
performance meets the criteria of either de- 
scription. 

“(с) The Office of Management and Budget 
shall review and adjust the department and 
agency plans established under subsection 
(a) and establish an overall performance 
standards and goals plan for the Federal 
Government. 


“51116. Program performance reports 

“(а) By December 31 of each year, the head 
of each department and agency shall prepare 
апа submit to the President and the Con- 
gress, a report on the program performance 
for the previous fiscal year. 

"(b) Each program performance report 
Shall enumerate all performance indicators 
established in the departmental or agency 
performance standards and goals plan, along 
with the performance goals and the actual 
results achieved for the previous fiscal year 
and the three preceding fiscal years and the 
goals for the current fiscal year. Program 
costs and, where applicable, trends in costs 
per unit-of-result, unit-of-service, or other 
unit-of-output shall be shown. Where the 
performance standards and goals are speci- 
fied by descriptive statements of а mini- 
mally effective program and a successful 
program, the results of such program shall 
be described in relationship to those cat- 
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egories, including whether the results failed 
to meet the criteria of either category. 

“(c) Where a performance standard or goal 
has not been met, including when a pro- 
gram's results are not determined to have 
met the criteria of a successful program, the 
report shall explain— 

“(1) why the goal was not met, including 
an indication of any managerial deficiencies 
or of any legal obstacles; 

"(2) plans and schedule for achieving the 
established performance goal; 

) recommended legislative or regulatory 
changes necessary to achieve the goal; and 

4) if the performance standard or goal is 
impractical or infeasible, why that is the 
case and what action is recommended, in- 
cluding whether the goal should be changed 
ог the program altered or eliminated." 

(c) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENT.—The table of sections for chapter 11 of 
title 31, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof: 


“1115. Performance standards and goals 
plans. 
“1116. Program performance reports.“ 
SEC. 3, CONGRESSIONAL ESTABLISHMENT OF 
PERFORMANCE STANDARDS AND 


(а) IN GENERAL.—It shall not be in order 
for either the House of Representatives or 
the Senate to consider any bill or resolution 
(or amendment thereto) which provides for 
the authorization of appropriations or for 
the appropriation of funds, unless such bill 
or resolution (or amendment thereto) speci- 
fies performance standards and goals for 
such authorization or appropriation. 

(b) PERFORMANCE STANDARDS AND GOALS.— 
(1) The program performance standards and 
goals required under subsection (a) shall— 

(A) specify either— 

) objective, quantifiable, and measur- 
able standards and goals expected to be 
&chieved, or 

"(ii) separate descriptive statements of а 
minimally effective program and of a suc- 
cessful program, with sufficient precision 
and in such terms that would allow for an 
accurate, independent determination of 
whether the program's performance meets 
the criteria of either description; 

(B) include indicators of cost per unit-of- 
result, unit-of-service, or other unit-of-out- 
put, of the type specified in the legislation 
authorizing the appropriation or relevant 
program; and 

(C) be established after review of the plan 
established under section 1115 of title 31, 
United States Code. 

(2) An appropriation Act may specify а 
lesser amount of а performance standard or 
goal to be achieved than is provided by the 
authorizing legislation, but may not change 
the specific type of standard or goal. 

(c) WAIVER.—This section may be waived 
or suspended in the Senate only by the af- 
firmative vote of three-fifths of the Mem- 
bers, duly chosen and sworn, and in the 
House of Representatives only as approved 
by the Committee on Rules. 


[From the Copley News Service, Dec. 6, 1990] 
YARDSTICK FOR THE BUDGET 
(By Stephen Green) 

The tax revolt has forced lawmakers to 
think twice before raising taxes. What's 
needed now is more assurance that the 
money collected from the taxpayers is spent 
wisely and not wasted. It's time for a new 
revolution—a performance revolt—to force 
the federal government to function effec- 
tively. 
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Ав matters now stand, there is no way to 
determine for certain whether the govern- 
ment is spending the public's money pru- 
dently. The president proposes spending for а 
government program, and if Congress agrees, 
the expenditures begin. In too many cases, 
the actual effect of the spending is difficult 
to determine. Lacking are specific criteria 
by which to measure а program's successes 
or failures. 

This governmental deficiency is so glaring 
that it is mystifying why it has been toler- 
ated for so long. Sheer expediency may be 
the explanation. Politicians find it desirable 
to promote pet programs, and program man- 
agers find it advantageous to expand their 
domains without real accountability for 
what has or hasn't been accomplished. 

Whatever the reason, this deplorable state 
of affairs has continued for too long. Now, 
however, there is hope for change. A remedy 
has been offered by Sen. William V. Roth, 
Delaware Republican, in the form of so- 
called ‘‘performance-based budgeting." 

Under a bill that Mr. Roth intends to in- 
troduce when Congress convenes, budget 
laws for the first time would contain clear 
and precise goals—stated in measurable 
terms—for various programs. 

Instead of just setting aside millions of 
dollars for certain welfare programs, legisla- 
tion would contain stated goals as to what 
the money is supposed to achieve. 

One welfare program might promise, for in- 
stance, to place 100,000 welfare mothers in 
full-time employment. A Justice Depart- 
ment program might pledge to increase fed- 
eral drug convictions by 15 percent. Such а 
method of budgeting would permit produc- 
tivity to be traced and performance meas- 
ured 


Launching the federal government into 
performance-based budgeting would not be a 
venture into unchartered territory. Perform- 
ance-based budgeting does work. Its feasibil- 
ity already has been demonstrated by a few 
local governments, most notably that of 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Perusing the latest Sunnyvale municipal 
budget is edifying. It reveals that the city 
parks department has promised to repair all 
reported vandalism within three working 
days 90 percent of the time in return for an 
appropriation of $33,838. In law enforcement, 
the city police department has pledged to re- 
spond to all emergency calls in 5.6 minutes 
or less 90 percent of the time in return for an 
appropriation of $677,398. 

In many ways, the complexity of the fed- 
eral budget cannot be compared to Sunny- 
vale's. But, as Sunnyvale City Manager Tom 
Lewcock has been quoted as saying, the prin- 
ciple of performance-based budgeting "works 
regardless of the size of the government.“ 

Performance-based budgeting permits tax- 
payers to determine what they receive for 
the money they spend and how the actual re- 
sults compare to what should be occurring. 
Programs that fail to live up to promises can 
be altered—or terminated. Programs that do 
work can be expanded. 

Despite the overwhelming logic in favor of 
performance-based budgeting, persuading the 
federal government to adopt it will not be 
easy. As Mr. Roth has explained, “Тһеге will 
be, as there has been in the past, strong re- 
sistance within the agencies to being held 
accountable for measurable results. Even 
some in the Congress may not relish the idea 
of having to tell the taxpayers upfront what 
result to expect for their tax dollars and 
then what actually was accomplished." 

It will help that Mr. Roth appears to have 
support in the Bush administration for at 
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least & pilot project. The White House Office 
of Management and Budget agrees that the 
concept is worth exploring. Clearly, it is. 
Performance-based budgeting could prove to 
be the long-sought-after key to making the 
vast federal bureaucracy accountable at 
last.e 


By Mr. MITCHELL (for Mr. CRAN- 
STON): 

S. 21. A bill to provide for the protec- 
tion of the public lands in the Califor- 
nia desert; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Natural Resources. 

PROTECTION AND THE CALIFORNIA DESERT 
e Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, 
today I submit for reintroduction the 
California Desert Protection Act, S. 21. 
I previously sponsored this measure in 
the 10156 Congress as S. 11 and in the 
100th Congress, as S. 7. Over time this 
bill has been refined to address various 
concerns. I ask unanimous consent 
that my statement of January 25, 1989, 
which describes the purpose of the bill 
as well as the changes made to it from 
the 100th to the 10187 Congress be in- 
serted in the RECORD at the conclusion 
of my remarks. I also ask unanimous 
consent that a summary of additional 
changes incorporated into the version 
of the bill being introduced today also 
be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, the California Desert 
Protection Act is intended to protect 
the beauty, wilderness, and fragile re- 
Sources of the California Desert. There 
in the desert of California is а diverse 
landscape, incredibly rich in its sce- 
nery, archeology, and wildlife. One can 
find looming sand dunes, extinct volca- 
noes, some 90 mountain ranges, over 
100,000 archeological sites, the world's 
largest joshua tree forest, more than 
760 wildlife species, and the oldest liv- 
ing organism—an 11,700-year-old creo- 
вобе bush. 

My bill would designated 4.5 million 
acres of BLM lands as wilderness. It 
would create the Mojave National 
Park, comprising 1.5 million acres now 
managed by the BLM. It would redesig- 
nate Death Valley National Monument 
and Joshua Tree National Monument 
as National Parks, and enlarge both 
areas by including contiguous BLM 
lands of national park quality. The 
time has come to give meaningful, 
lasting protection to the California 
Desert. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of S. 21 also be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Jan. 25, 
1989] 
By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 11. A bill to provide for the protection of 
the public lands in the California desert; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

CALIFORNIA DESERT PROTECTION ACT 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, today I am 

reintroducing the California Desert Protec- 
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tion Act to provide lasting protection for the 
beauty and wildness of the California Desert. 

In 1987 and 1988 I made three trips to the 
California desert accompanied by natural- 
ists, environmentalists, and scientists. We 
camped out on the desert floor. We hiked 
mountains. We trekked up and through nar- 
row desert wilderness canyons. We found 
snakes, lizards and other animals on huge, 
wild sand dunes. We looked at recreational 
sites for ORVs—dune buggies, ATVs, and mo- 
torcycles. We saw countless varieties of flow- 
ers and plants, including an 11,000 year-old 
creosote bush which may be the oldest living 
organism on the planet earth. We drove hun- 
dreds of miles over dirt and paved roads 
through Death Valley and Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monuments and the East Mojave Na- 
tional Scenic Area. We flew over huge min- 
ing operations, water projects, military in- 
stallations and miles of farming and ranch- 
ing lands. We held lizards in our hands and 
saw nighttime skies of incredible beauty and 
the myriad stars of endless galaxies. 

One sunset we climbed the Eureka Dunes, 
looming, awesome sand structures that are a 
miniature ecosystem of incredible complex- 
ity. The dunes are surrounded by towering 
mountain ranges of rugged, stark and mas- 
sive igneous rocks whose antiquity and 
structure bespeak of geological aeons of long 


ago. 

Climbing the 8,500 foot Last Chance moun- 
tain peak, we saw a sweeping, 360-degree 
view, the snow-capped Sierra Nevada in the 
west and, far to the south, Death Valley 
Sink, 280 feet below sea level. 

The overwhelming presence of time and 
force surround you in the desert. There is an 
immense, almost incomprehensible beauty 
there that attracts people from all over the 
world, totalling some 16 million visitor days 
a year. 

The desert is a land of many uses and 
many resources. And it is vast enough to 
support the varied demands being made upon 
it—by campers, hikers, tourists, the mili- 
tary, residents, energy developers, miners, 
rockhounds, hunters, ranchers, naturalists, 
scientists, and educators. The desert can 
support all these diverse interests, but only 
if the demands made upon it are in concert 
with the ecological and economic realities of 
the region. 

In 1976, Congress enacted the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act [FLPMA] which 
established the California Desert Conserva- 
tion Area and started a process for protect- 
ing the resources of the California Desert, 
FLPMA also called the wilderness review of 
the public lands administered by the BLM, 
including those in the California Desert. 

The California Desert Protection Act con- 
tinues this process of providing for appro- 
priate protection of significant resources of 
the public lands in the California Desert. 

Like S. 7 which I sponsored in the 100th 
Congress, this bill designated 81 separate 
areas, comprising approximately 4.5 million 
acres of land in the California Desert, as wil- 
derness to be administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

The BLM itself has identified 5.7 million 
acres in the California Desert as potential 
wilderness, and has designated these lands 
wilderness study areas to be managed to pro- 
tect their wilderness values until Congress 
acts on the BLM wilderness recommenda- 
tions. 

Also like S. 7, the bill I am introducing 
today creates three new national parks in 
the California Desert—Death Valley, Joshua 
Tree, and Mojave. 

For each of these parks, I have drawn from 
the recommendations of the Bureau of Land 
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Management's own desert plan staff and the 
1977 and 1987 recommendations of the west- 
ern regional office of the National Park 
Service. 

However, in response to testimony pre- 
sented on S. 7 at hearings of the Senate En- 
ergy and Natural Resources Committee Sub- 
committee on Public Lands, National Parks 
and Forests in July 1987 and information pro- 
vided subsequently, I ат making a number 
of significant changes in the California 
Desert Protection Act. 

First, I have included new bill language re- 
garding military activities in the California 
Desert. 

As my colleagues may be aware, the areas 
proposed for addition to the national park 
and wilderness systems in this legislation 
аге located іп а region which is used exten- 
sively by the Department of Defense for 
training, research and development. These 
military activities have not impaired the 
natural and cultural values of the proposed 
parks and wilderness areas. However, the De- 
partment of Defense has expressed concern 
about the continued availability of these 
lands and airspace as there is a lack of alter- 
native sites available for these military 
training, testing, and research activities. 

I have, therefore, amended the California 
Desert Protection Act to clarify that the leg- 
islation has no impact on the military's ex- 
isting use of airspace in the California 
Desert region. 

Ialso have amended the legislation to pro- 
vide for continued military use of public 
lands in the California Desert. The bill with- 
draws 1,100,000 acres for China Lake Naval 
Weapons Center and 227,369 acres for the 
Chocolate Mountain Aerial Gunnery Range. 
The lands are currently being used by the 
Department of the Navy, for research, devel- 
opment, testing and training purposes. How- 
ever, the Engle Act provides that peacetime 
withdrawals of 5,000 acres or more of public 
land can only be accomplished by an Act of 
Congress. This legislation will meet the re- 
quirements of the Engle Act. 

Additionally I have amended the bound- 
aries of the parks and a number of the pro- 
posed wilderness areas to accommodate im- 
portant non-wilderness uses and to correct 
map errors. 

These changes in the following areas in- 
clude: 

Argus wilderness: Deletion of a road and 
limestone quarry; 

Chuckwalla Mountains: Deletion of micro- 
wave site, road, and mine; 

Clipper Mountains: Deletion of a road and 
pipeline; 

Dead Mountains: Deletion of a road and 
rock quarry; 

Inyo Mountains: Exclusion of mining 
claims; 

Fish Creek: Exclusion of mine; 

Hollow Hills: Deletion for utility corridor; 

Jacumba: Deletion of transmission line 
and quarry; 

Kelso Dunes: Deletion of gas pipeline; 
те Range: Deletion for utility cor- 

ог; 

Malpais Mesa: Exclusion of mining claims; 

Mecca Hills: Deletion of pipeline and map 
correction to complete boundary; 

Mesquite: Deletion for utility corridor; 

North Mesquite: Deletion of private prop- 
erty; 

Огосоріа: Exclusion for utility corridor; 

Picacho Peak: Addition of lands; 

Piper Mountains: Deletion for utility cor- 
ridor; 

Piute Mountains; Deletion of gas pipeline; 

Resting Spring: Deletion of mining road; 
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Rodman: Deletion of gas pipeline; 

Slate Range: Deletion of patented lands; 

Soda Mountains: Exclusion for utility cor- 
ridor; ) 

South Algodones Dunes: Deletion of micro- 
wave tower; 

Trilobite; Deletion of gas pipeline; 

White Mountains WSA: Exclusion for util- 
ity corridor; 

Mojave National park; Map correction; 

Mojave Park wilderness: Deletion of gas 
pipeline in Granite Mountains portion, map 
correction and road deletion in Mid Hills 
portion, deletion of gas pipeline in Provi- 
dence Mountains portion, map correction 
and utility corridor deletion in Clark Moun- 
tains portion; 

Joshus Tree Park additions and wilderness: 
Deletion of mining claims in Eagle Moun- 
tains portion; and 

Red Rock Canyon State park additions: 
Map clarification; 

I have also amended the California Desert 
Protection Act to facilitate and expedite ex- 
changes of lands with State and private 
property owners in the park and wilderness 
areas. The revised bill language should be 
particularly helpful in instances where min- 
eral interests are involved. I intend to con- 
tinue to work with the two major nonfederal 
owners of California Desert lands, the State 
of California and Santa Fe-Southern Pacific, 
in an effort to reduce conflicts and identify 
specific parcels for exchange. 

Additionally, I have included new language 
to ensure that Native Americans will con- 
tinue to have access to the park and wilder- 
ness areas for continued traditional cultural 
and religious use. 

I have also included new language to clar- 
ify that the important research and edu- 
cational activities of the University of Cali- 
fornia at its Granite Mountain Natural Re- 
serve in the East Mojave will continue under 
а cooperative management agreement with 
the National Park Service. 

Grazing in wilderness areas is a permitted 
activity and is not affected by this legisla- 
tion. However, S. 7 provided that grazing in 
the new Mojave National Park be phased out 
as the current grazing permits expire. The 10 
cattle ranching operations in the East Mo- 
jave are not a major contribution to the 
economy of the State or even the local area. 
However, the ranching families affected have 
made a strong case for continuation of their 
grazing activities beyond the expiration of 
the current permits. At the same time, I 
have received new information that the de- 
cline in bighorn sheep populations in the 
desert stems from diseases transmitted by 
domestic sheep and cattle. I want to study 
this issue further and review additional hear- 
ing testimony before crafting the final graz- 
ing provision in the legislation. 

5. 7 also called for the establishment of the 
Indian Canyons National Historic Site, com- 
prising 490 acres rich in archeological sites. 
This property is now under active threat of 
development. Last June 1988 the voters of 
California approved Proposition 70, the Cali- 
fornia Wildlife, Coastal and Park Land Bond 
Act which includes $19 million for acquisi- 
tion of lands in the Indian Canyons region. 
It’s my understanding the California Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation is particularly 
interested in purchasing the 490 acres, but 
it’s unclear whether 519 million will be suffi- 
cient to acquire the entire property. No ap- 
praisal has yet been made. Thus, I am again 
including in the California Desert Protection 
Act a provision to establish the Indian Can- 
yons National Historic Site. I will be follow- 
ing the California Department of Parks and 
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Recreation’s efforts to acquire the Indian 
Canyons and will modify my legislation at a 
future date as necessary based upon the 
State's actions. 

Mr. President, I am aware that many peo- 
ple are interested in maintaining vehicular 
&ccess to their favorite areas of the desert. 
In drawing the boundaries of the wilderness 
areas designated by this bill, I have been 
careful to exclude roads and areas receiving 
the heaviest ORV use. Unaffected by the leg- 
islation and available for vehicular use are 
15,000 miles of unmaintained dirt routes— 
enough to go half way around the world. An- 
other 15,000 miles of paved and maintained 
dirt roads also would remain open. Also the 
legislation does not affect 7,000 miles of vehi- 
cle accessible washes. In addition, over 
430,000 acres of BLM open areas are outside 
the proposed parks and wilderness areas and 
remain available exclusively for ОҢУ use. 
Additionally more than 30,000 acres on State 
and private lands in the desert are available 
to ORVers. Nonetheless, I will be reviewing 
the need for additional vehicular access. Mr. 
President, the time has come to protect the 
California Desert. 

A September 1988 survey conducted by the 
Field Institute found that the vast majority 
of Californians support more parks and wil- 
derness in the California Desert. Seventy- 
five percent of those polled said they want to 
see more protection for desert wildlife and 
ecology. Fifty-eight percent expressed a de- 
sire for more primitive areas and wilderness. 
And 67 percent said they want to see the cre- 
ation of more national parklands іп the 
desert. Only 17 percent said they favor more 
roads for four-wheel drive vehicles, while а 
third of the public said they want fewer 
roads for this purpose. Less than 17 percent 
said they want to see more open areas for 
the use of off-road vehicles like dune buggies 
and motorcycles. Also only a quarter of the 
respondents said they wanted to see more en- 
ergy development such as gas and oil explo- 
ration and mining in the desert. 

The major newspapers throughout the 
State of California have called for increased 
protection for the California Desert. Most 
have endorsed the California Desert Protec- 
tion Act. 

The Los Angeles Times says, 

The Cranston bill would provide enhanced 
enjoyment of the desert by present visitors, 
and give it true lasting protection. (June 14, 
1987). 

The Sacramento Bee explains, 

Cranston's bill wouldn't foreclose on any 
private property or terminate any current 
valid mining claims or even add very much 
to what the government is already spending 
to administer these lands. It would simply 
. . . ensure that the most important natural, 
scenic and scientific values of this complex, 
fragile resource would be preserved . . . Con- 
gress should support its basic purpose. (June 
3, 1987) 

The San Francisco Chronicle urges, 

The passage of the California Desert Pro- 
tection Act, one of the most important 
pieces of legislation affecting the state to be 
introduced in many years, should be one of 
Congress' top priorities. (April 9, 1987) 

The Fresno Bee writes, 

Much of the desert already has been put to 
use—and forever changed—by such things as 
mining operations, military bases, rec- 
reational uses and often abortive agricul- 
tural projects. A portion of it, close to its 
original state, must be preserved for future 
generations. This bill, introduced by Sen. 
Alan Cranston would do just that. (March 16, 
1986) 
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Iurge my colleagues to join me in support- 
ing this important legislation. 
CHANGES FROM S. 11 (1018T CONGRESS) INCOR- 
PORATED INTO S. 21 (1020 CONGRESS) OF- 
FERED BY SENATOR ALAN CRANSTON 


1. On page 4, line 10 add a new section as 
follows: 


“DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act 

(a) The term Secretary“, unless specifi- 
cally designated otherwise, means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

(b) The term “public lands" means апу 
land and interest in land owned by the Unit- 
ed States and administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior through the Bureau of Land 
Management." 

Erplanation: This amendment adds a new 
section providing definitions. 

2. On page 5, strike line 21 and all that fol- 
lows through line 2 on page 6. 

Explanation: This amendment deletes the 
Avawatz wilderness, comprising 61,320 acres, 
in response to DOD concerns about possible 
expansion of Fort Irwin. 

3. On page 7, strike line 24 and all that fol- 
lows through line 5 on page 8 and insert a 
new subsection as follows: 

“(10) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
eighty-five thousand nine hundred and fifty 
&cres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
Мей “Cady Mountains Wilderness—Pro- 
ровей”, dated September 1990, and which 
shall be known as the Cady Mountains Wil- 
derness: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Interior may pursuant to an application filed 
by the Department of Defense, grant a right- 
of-way for, and authorize construction, use, 
and maintenance of, an unpaved corridor not 
to exceed 100 meters in width within the area 
depicted as ‘‘nonwilderness road corridor” on 
the map entitled “Cady Mountains Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", if this route is determined 
to be otherwise the most feasible route as 
part of а corridor linking Marine Corps Air 
Ground Combat Center, Twentynine Palms 
апа the National Training Center, Fort 
Irwin;" 

Explanation: This amendment modifies the 
Cady Mountains wilderness, deleting 20 
acres, in response to DOD interest in a pos- 
sible road to connect Twentynine Palms Ma- 
rine Corps Air Station and Fort Irwin. 

4. On page 8, strike line 6 and all that fol- 
lows through line 11 and insert a new sub- 
section as follows: 

**(11) certain lands іп the California Desert 
Conservation Area and Eastern San Diego 
County, of the Bureau of Land Management, 
which comprise approximately fifteen thou- 
Sand seven hundred acres, as generally de- 
picted on а map entitled Carrizo Gorge Wil- 
derness—Proposed", dated September 1990, 
апа which shall be known as the Carrizo 
Gorge Wilderness;"’ 

Explanation: This amendment corrects the 
map for the Carrizo Gorge wilderness to ex- 
clude Anza Borrego State Park land erro- 
neously included. 

5. On page 8, strike line 20 and all that fol- 
lows through line 25 and insert a new section 
as follows: 

(13) certain lands in the Bakersfield Dis- 
trict, of the Bureau of Land Management, 
which comprise approximately ten thousand 
seven hundred acres, as generally depicted 
on a map entitled “Chimney Peak Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated September 1990, and 
which shall be known as the Chimney Peak 
Wilderness. 
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Explanation: This amendment corrects the 
map for the Chimney Peak wilderness to ex- 
clude non-wilderness quality lands erro- 
neously included. 

6. On page 22, strike line 12 and all that fol- 
lows through line 18 and insert a new sub- 
section as follows: 

“(61) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
forty thousand six hundred and seventy 
acres, as generally depicted on а map enti- 
tled Rice Valley Wilderness—Proposed", 
dated September 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Rice Valley Wilderness;" 

Explanation: This amendment modifies the 
Rice Valley wilderness, deleting 150 acres, to 
exclude Metropolitan Water District's 
wasteway area. 

7. On page 25, strike line 1 and all that fol- 
lows through line 7 and insert a new sub- 
section as follows: 

70) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
sixty-nine thousand seven hundred and forty 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
бей “Slate Range Wilderness—Proposed", 
dated September 1990, and which shall be 
known аз the Slate Range Wilderness:“ 

Explanation: This amendment modifies the 
Slate Range wilderness, deleting 100 acres, to 
exclude Keystone Mine claims. 

8. On page 25, strike line 8 and all that fol- 
lows through line 14. 

Explanation: This amendment deletes the 
Soda Mountains wilderness, comprising 
80,430 acres, in response to DOD concern 
about possible expansion of Fort Irwin. 

9. On page 25, strike line 22 and all that fol- 
lows through page 26, line 3. 

Explanation: This amendment deletes the 
South Avawatz wilderness, comprising 26,650 
acres, in response to DOD concern about pos- 
sible expansion of Fort Irwin. 

10. On page 26, strike line 11 and all that 
follows through line 16 and insert a new sub- 
section as follows: 

(75) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
seven thousand fifty acres, as generally de- 
picted on a map entitled “Stateline Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated September 1990, and 
which shall be known as the Stateline Wil- 
derness:“ 

Explanation: This amendment modifies the 
Stateline wilderness, deleting 1,950 acres, to 
exclude utility corridor. 

11. On page 29, line 13, after the word “Act” 
insert except for CDCA 242, CDCA 221A, and 
CDCA 221" 

Explanation: This amendment provides that 
Avawatz, South Avawatz, and Soda Moun- 
tains wilderness study areas retain their ad- 
ministrative WSA status. 

12. On page 29, line 21, add a new subsection 
as follows: 

(b) Subject to valid existing rights, the 
federal lands identified as CDCA 242, CDCA 
221 A, and CDCA 221 are hereby withdrawn 
from disposition under the public land laws 
and from entry or appropriation under the 
mining laws of the United States, from the 
operation of the mineral leasing laws of the 
United States, and from operation of the 
Geothermal Steam Act of 1970.” 

Erplanation: This amendment withdraws 
the Avawatz, South Avawatz, and Soda 
Mountains wilderness study areas from min- 
eral entry. 

13. On page 30, line 6, insert a new section 
as follows: 
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“GRAZING 


"SEC. 107. Within the wilderness areas des- 
ignated by this Act, the grazing of livestock, 
where established prior to the enactment of 
this Act, shall be permitted to continue sub- 
ject to such reasonable regulations, policies 
and practices as the Secretary deems nec- 
essary, as long as such regulations, policies 
and practices fully conform with and imple- 
ment the intent of Congress regarding graz- 
ing in such areas as such intent is expressed 
in the Wilderness Act and section 108 of Pub- 
lic Law 96-560 (16 U.S.C. 1133 побе).” 

Explanation: This amendment adds a new 
section regarding grazing in wilderness 
areas. 

14. On page 30, insert a new section as fol- 
lows: 

“BUFFER ZONES 


"SEC. 108. The Congress does not intend for 
the designation of wilderness areas in sec- 
tion 102 of this Act to lead to the creation of 
protective perimeters or buffer zones around 
any such wilderness area. The fact that 
nonwilderness activities or uses can be seen 
or heard from areas within a wilderness shall 
not, of itself, preclude such activities or uses 
up to the boundary of the wilderness area." 

Erplanation: This amendment adds а new 
section regarding buffer zones around wilder- 
ness. 

15. On page 30, insert a new section as fol- 
lows: 

“WATER RIGHTS 


"SEC. 109. (a) With respect to each wilder- 
ness area designated by this Act, Congress 
hereby reserves a quantity of water suffi- 
cient to fulfill the purposes of this Act. The 
priority date of such reserved water rights 
Shall be the date of enactment of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Interior and all 
other officers of the United States shall take 
all steps necessary to protect the rights re- 
served by this section, including the filing by 
the Secretary of а claim for the quantifica- 
tion of such rights in any present or future 
appropriate stream  adjudication in the 
courts of the State of California in which the 
United States is or may be joined and which 
is conducted іп accordance with the 
McCarraan Amendment, 43 U.S.C. 666. 

“(с) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as a relinquishment or reduction of any 
water rights reserved or appropriated by the 
United States in the State of California on 
or before the date of enactment of this Act. 

“(4) The federal water rights reserved by 
this Act are specific to the wilderness areas 
located in the State of California designated 
by this Act. Nothing in this Act related to 
the reserved federal water rights shall be 
construed as establishing a precedent with 
regard to any future designations, nor shall 
it constitute an interpretation of any other 
Act or any designation made thereto.“ 

Explanation: This amendment adds a new 
section regarding water rights in wilderness. 

16. On page 37, line 11, delete February 
1986" and insert in lieu thereof September 
1990" 

Explanation: This amendment modifies the 
Mojave National Park to exclude Interstate 
15 and adjacent utility corridor. 

17. On page 47, line 24, after the word 
“parks” insert designated by this Act“ 

Explanation: Technical amendment. 

18. On page 50, line 17, insert a new section 
as follows: 

“FEE LANDS AND RIGHTS OF THE METROPOLITAN 

WATER DISTRICT OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

“Sec. 608. Nothing in this Act shall affect 
the lands and rights granted to the Metro- 
politan Water District of Southern Califor- 
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nia pursuant to the Act of June 18, 1932 (47 
Stat. 324) or any rights to use public and re- 
served lands of the United States obtained 
by Metropolitan pursuant to the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act (43 U.S.C. 617-619b): Pro- 
vided, That none of the lands designated as 
wilderness or included in the national park 
system by this Act shall be granted to Met- 
ropolitan pursuant to the Act of June 18, 
1932, nor shall the use of such lands be grant- 
ed to Metropolitan pursuant to the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act.” 

Explanation: This amendment clarifies that 
the lands and rights already obtained by the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California pursuant to the Act of June 18, 
1932 and the Boulder Canyon Act are not af- 
fected by this Act and removes the 1928 and 
1932 acts as a basis for Metropolitan to claim 
additional rights to lands designated as 
parks and wilderness by this Act. 

19. On page 51, strike line 8 and all that fol- 
lows through line 14 and insert a new section 
as follows: 

“Бес. 702. Nothing in this Act shall pre- 
clude low level overflights of military air- 
craft, the designation of new units of special 
airspace, or the use or establishment of mili- 
tary flight training routes over the new 
units of the National Park or Wilderness 
Preservation Systems (or any additions to 
existing units) designated by this Act.” 

Erplanation: This amendment modifies the 
military overflight language in response to 
DOD concerns. 


8.21 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

FINDINGS AND POLICY 

SEC. 2. (a) The Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(1) the federally owned desert lands of 
Southern California constitute a public 
wildland resource of extraordinary and ines- 
timable value for this and future genera- 
tions; 

(2) these desert wildlands display unique 
scenic, historical, archeological, environ- 
mental, ecological, wildlife, cultural, sci- 
entific, educational, and recreational values 
used and enjoyed by millions of Americans 
for hiking and camping, scientific study and 
scenic appreciation; 

(3) the public land resources of the Califor- 
nia desert now face and are increasingly 
threatened by adverse pressures which would 
impair, dilute, and destroy their public and 
natural values; 

(4) the California desert, embracing wilder- 
ness lands, units of the National Park Sys- 
tem, other federal lands, state parks and 
other state lands, and private lands, con- 
stitutes a cohesive unit posing unique and 
difficult resource protection and manage- 
ment challenges; 

(5) through designation of national monu- 
ments by Presidential proclamation, through 
enactment of general public land statutes 
(including section 601 of the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976, 90 Stat. 
2743, 43 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) and through in- 
terim administrative actions, the federal 
government has begun the process of appro- 
priately providing for protection of the sig- 
nificant resources of the public lands in the 
California desert; and 

(6) statutory land unit designations are 
needed to afford the full protection which 
the resources and public land values of the 
California desert merit. 
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(b) In order to secure for the American peo- 
ple of this and future generations an endur- 
ing heritage of wilderness, national parks, 
and public land values in the California 
desert, it is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congres that— 

(1) appropriate public lands in the Califor- 
nia desert shall be included within the Na- 
tional Park System and the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System, in order to— 

(A) preserve unrivaled scenic, geologic, and 
wildlife values associated with these unique 
natural landscapes; 

(B) perpetuate in their natural state sig- 
nificant and diverse ecosystems of the Cali- 
fornia desert; 

(C) protect and preserve historical and cul- 
tural values of the California desert associ- 
ated with ancient Indian cultures, patterns 
of western exploration and settlement, and 
sites exemplifying the mining, ranching and 
railroading history of the Old West; 

(D) provide opportunities for compatible 
outdoor public recreation, protect and inter- 
pret ecological and geological features, and 
historic, paleontological, and archeological 
sites, maintain wilderness resource values, 
and promote public understanding and appre- 
ciation of the California desert; and 

(Е) retain and enhance opportunities for 
scientific research in undisturbed 
ecosystems. 


DEFINITIONS 


SEC. 3. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term Secretary“, unless specifi- 
cally designated otherwise, means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

(b) The term “public lands" means any 
land and interest in land owned by the Unit- 
ed States and administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior through the Bureau of Land 
Management. 


TITLE I—WILDERNESS ADDITIONS 
FINDINGS 


БЕС. 101. The Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(1) wilderness is a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the public lands in the Califor- 
nia desert, one which affords an unrivaled 
opportunity for experiencing vast areas of 
the Old West essentially unaltered by man's 
activities, and which merits preservation for 
the benefit of present and future genera- 
tions; 

(2) the wilderness values of desert lands are 
increasingly threatened by and especially 
vulnerable to impairment, alteration, and 
destruction by activities and intrusions asso- 
ciated with incompatible use and develop- 
ment; and 

(3) preservation of desert wilderness nec- 
essarily requires the highest forms of protec- 
tive designation and management. 


DESIGNATION OF WILDERNESS 


Бес. 102. In furtherance of the purposes of 
the Wilderness Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 890, 16 
U.S.C. 1131 et seq.), and sections 601 and 603 
of the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976 (90 Stat. 2743, 43 U.S.C. 1701 et 
seq.), the following lands in the State of 
California, as generally depicted on maps, 
appropriately referenced, dated February 
1986, (except as otherwise dated) are hereby 
designated as wilderness, and therefore, as 
components of the National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation System— 

(1) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
seventy-four thousand eight hundred ninty 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Argus Range Wilderness—Proposed", 
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dated January 1989, and which shall be 
known as the Argus Range Wilderness; 

(2) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
ten thousand eight hundred seventy acres, as 
generally depicted on a map entitled 
“Bigelow Cholla Garden Wilderness—Pro- 
posed", and which shall be known as the 
Bigelow Cholla Garden Wilderness; 

(3) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management and within the San Bernadino 
National Forest, which comprise approxi- 
mately thirty-three thousand eight hundred 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Bighorn Mountain Wilderness—Pro- 
posed’’, and which shall be known as the Big- 
horn Mountain Wilderness; 

(4) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area and the Yuma District, of 
the Bureau of Land Management, which 
comprise approximately forty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred seventy acres, as generally 
depicted on a map entitled ''Big Maria 
Mountains Wilderness—Proposed", and 
which shall] be known as the Big Maria 
Mountains Wilderness; 

(5) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise thirteen thou- 
sand nine hundred forty acres, as generally 
depicted on а map entitled Black Mountain 
Wilderness—Proposed", and which shall be 
known as the Black Mountain Wilderness; 

(6) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
seven thousand two hundred acres, as gen- 
erally depicted on а тар entitled 
"Blackwater Well Wilderness—Proposed"’, 
and which shall be known as the Blackwater 
Well Wilderness; 

(7) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
nine thousand five hundred twenty acres, as 
generally depicted on a map entitled Bright 
Star Wilderness—Proposed", dated January 
1989, and which shall be known ав the Bright 
Star Wilderness; 

(8) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
forty-two thousand six hundred forty acres, 
as generally depicted on а map entitled 
"Cadiz Dunes Wilderness—Proposed'", and 
which shall be known as the Cadiz Dunes 
Wilderness; 

(9) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Mangaement, which comprise approximately 
eighty-five thousand nine hundred fifty 
acres, as generally depcited on a map enti- 
tled ‘Cady Mountains Wildernesss—Pro- 
posed", dated September 1990, and which 
shall be known as the Cady Mountains Wil- 
derness; Provided, That the Secretary may 
pursuant to an application filed by the De- 
partment of Defense, grant a right-of-way, 
and authorize construction, use, and mainte- 
nance of, an unpaved corridor not to exceed 
100 meters in width within the area depicted 
as nonwilderness road corridor'' on the map 
entitled “Cady Mountain Wilderness—Pro- 
posed", if this route is determined to be oth- 
erwise the most feasible route as part of а 
corridor linking Marine Corps Air Ground 
Combat Center, Twentynine Palms and the 
National Training Center, Fort Irwin; 

(10) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area and Eastern San Diego 
County, of the Bureau of Land Management, 
which comprise approximately fifteen thou- 
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sand seven hundred acres, as generally de- 
picted оп а map entitled “Сатті?о Gorge Wil- 
derness—Proposed", dated September 1990, 
апа which shall be known as the Carrizo 
Gorge Wilderness; 

(11) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area and Yuma District, of the 
Bureau of Land Management and within the 
Havasu National Wildlife Refuge, which com- 
prise approximately sixty-eight thousand 
three hundred acres, as generally depicted on 
а map entitled Chemehuevi Mountains Wil- 
derness—Proposed", and which shall be 
known as the Chemehuevi Mountains Wilder- 
ness; 

(12) certain lands in the Bakersfield Dis- 
trict, of the Bureau of Land Management, 
which comprise approximately ten thousand 
seven hundred acres, as generally depicted 
on a map entitled "Chimney Peak Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated September 1990, and 
which shall be known as the Chimney Peak 
Wilderness; 

(13) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
one hundred sixty-three thousand nine hun- 
dred fifty acres, as generally depicted оп а 
map entitled Chuckwalla Mountains Wil- 
derness—Proposed", dated January 1989, and 
which shall be known as the Chuckwalla 
Mountains Wilderness; 

(14) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise fifty thousand 
six hundred sixty acres, as generally de- 
picted on a map entitled “Cleghorn Lakes 
Wilderness—Proposed", and which shall be 
known as the Cleghorn Lakes Wilderness: 
Provided, That the Secretary may pursuant 
to an application filed by the Department of 
Defense, grant a right-of-way for, and au- 
thorize construction of, а road within the 
area depicted as non-wilderness road cor- 
гідог” оп the map entitled "Cleghorn Lakes 
Wilderness—Proposed"; 

(15) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
forty thousand acres, as generally depicted 
on а map entitled “Clipper Mountains Wil- 
derness—Proposed", dated January 1989, and 
which shall be known as Clipper Mountains 
Wilderness; 

(16) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
fifty thousand eight hundred twenty acres, 
as generally depicted on a map entitled 
"Coso Range Wilderness—Proposed", and 
which shall be known as Coso Range Wilder- 
ness; 

(17) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
eighteen thousand six hundred acres, as gen- 
erally depicted on a map entitled Coyote 
Mountains ^ Wilderness—Proposed", and 
which shall be known as the Coyote Moun- 
tains Wilderness; 

(18) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
eight thousand six hundred forty acres, as 
generally depicted on a map entitled Dar- 
win Falls Wilderness—Proposed", and which 
shall be known as the Darwin Falls Wilder- 
ness; 

(19) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area and the Yuma District, of 
the Bureau of Land Management, which 
comprise approximately forty-nine thousand 
Six hundred eighty acres, as generally de- 
рісбей on a map entitled Dead Mountains 
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Wilderness—Proposed", dated January 1989, 
and which shall be known as the Dead Moun- 
tains Wilderness; 

(20) certain lands in the Bakersfield Dis- 
trict, of the Bureau of Land Management, 
which comprise approximately thirty-six 
thousand three hundred acres, as generally 
depicted on a map entitled Domelands Wil- 
derness Additions—Proposed", dated Janu- 
ary 1989, and which are hereby incorporated 
in, and which shall be deemed to be a part of 
the Domeland Wilderness as designated by 
Public Laws 93-632 and 98-425; 

(21) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
sixteen thousand one hundred acres, as gen- 
erally depicted on a map entitled El Paso 
Mountains Wilderness—Proposed’’, and 
which shall be known as the El Paso Moun- 
tains Wilderness; 

(22) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
twenty-six thousand three hundred acres, as 
generally depicted on a map entitled “Fish 
Creek Mountains Wilderness—Proposed”’, 
dated January 1989, and which shall be 
known as the Fish Creek Mountains Wilder- 
ness; 

(23) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
ten thousand two hundred forty acres, as 
generally depicted on a map entitled Frog 
Creek Wilderness—Proposed’’, and which 
shall be known as the Frog Creek Wilder- 
ness; 

(24) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
thirty-four thousand five hundred ten acres, 
as generally depicted on a map entitled Fu- 
neral Mountains Wilderness—Proposed", and 
which shall be known as the Funeral Moun- 
tains Wilderness; 

(25) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
thirty-seven thousand seven hundred acres, 
as generally depicted on a map entitled 
"Golden Valley Wilderness—Proposed", and 
which shall be known as the Golden Valley 
Wilderness; 

(26) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
seventy thousand two hundred forty acres, as 
generally depicted on а map entitled Gran- 
ite Mountains Wilderness—Proposed", dated 
January 1987, and which shall be known as 
the Granite Mountains Wilderness; 

(27) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
thirty-one thousand seven hundred twenty 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled Grass Valley Wilderness—Proposed", 
and which shall be known as the Grass Val- 
ley Wilderness; 

(28) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
eight thousand eight hundred acres, as gen- 
erally depicted on а map entitled Great 
Falls Basin  Wilderness—Proposed", and 
which shall be known as the Great Falls 
Basin Wilderness; 

(29) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
twenty-two thousand two hundred forty 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
бей “Hollow Hills Wilderness—Proposed", 
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dated January 1989, and which shall be 
known as the Hollow Hills Wilderness; 

(30) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
twenty-eight thousand two hundred sixty 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled Ibex Wilderness—Proposed", and which 
shall be known as the Ibex Wilderness; 

(31) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Imperial National 
Wildlife Refuge, which comprise approxi- 
mately thirty-nine thousand one hundred 
twenty acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled Indian Pass  Wilderness—Pro- 
posed", and which shall be known as the In- 
dian Pass Wilderness; 

(32) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area and the Bakersfield Dis- 
trict, of the Bureau of Land Management 
and within the Inyo National Forest, which 
comprise approximately two hundred five 
thousand sixty acres, as generally depicted 
оп a map entitled “Іпуо Mountains Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated January 1989, and 
which shall be known as the Inyo Mountains 
Wilderness; 

(33) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
thirty-five thousand one hundred sixty acres, 
as generally depicted on a map entitled 
“Jacumba  Wilderness—Proposed", dated 
January 1989, and which shall be known as 
the Jacumba Wilderness; 

(34) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
one hundred twenty-nine thousand eight 
hundred twenty acres, as generally depicted 
on a map entitled Kelso Dunes Wilderness 
Proposed", dated January 1989, and which 
shall be known аз the Kelso Dunes Wilder- 
ness; 

(35) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Sequoia National For- 
est, which comprise approximately eighty- 
eight thousand two hundred eighty acres, as 
generally depicted on а map entitled 
“Кіауаһ Wilderness—Proposed", and which 
shall be known as the Kiavah Wilderness; 

(36) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
two hundred fifty thousand ten acres, as gen- 
erally depicted on a map entitled ''Kingston 
Range Wilderness—Proposed", dated Janu- 
ary 1989, and which shall be known as the 
Kingston Range Wilderness; 

(87) certain lands іп the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
forty-nine thousand four hundred eighty 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled Little Chuckwalla Mountains Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated January 1987, and 
which shall be known as the Little 
Chuckwalla Mountains Wilderness; 

(38) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area and the Yuma District, of 
the Bureau of Land Management and within 
the Imperial National Wildlife Refuge, which 
comprise approximately thirty-nine thou- 
sand eight hundred sixty acres, as generally 
depicted on a map entitled “Little Picacho 
Wilderness—Proposed", and which shall be 
known as the Little Picacho Wilderness; 

(39) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
thirty-three thousand two hundred forty 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
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бей Malpais Mesa Wilderness—Proposed”’, 
dated January 1989, and which shall be 
known as the Malpais Mesa Wilderness; 

(40) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
twenty-seven thousand one hundred acres, as 
generally depicted on а map entitled Manly 
Peak  Wilderness—Proposed", and which 
Shall be known as the Manly Peak Wilder- 
ness; 

(41) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
thirty-two thousand seven hundred twenty 
acres, as generally depicted on а map enti- 
пед “Месса Hills Wilderness—Proposed'', 
dated January 1989, and which shall be 
known as the Mecca Hills Wilderness; 

(42) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
forty-seven thousand three hundred thirty 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Mesquite Wilderness—Proposed'', dated 
January 1989, and which shall be known as 
the Mesquite Wilderness; 

(43) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
eleven thousand three hundred acres, as gen- 
erally depicted on a map entitled Middle 
Park Canyon Wilderness—Proposed" апа 
which shall be known as the Middle Park 
Canyon Wilderness; 

(44) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
twenty-two thousand nine hundred acres, as 
generally depicted on a map entitled 
“Newberry Mountains Wilderness—Pro- 
ровей”, and which shall be known as the 
Newberry Mountains Wilderness; 

(45) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
one hundred ten thousand eight hundred 
eighty acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled ‘‘Nopah Range Wilderness—Pro- 
posed", and which shall be known as the 
Nopah Range Wilderness; 

(46) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
thirty-one thousand forty acres, as generally 
depicted on a map entitled North Algodones 
Dunes Wilderness—Proposed", dated Janu- 
ary 1987, and which shall be known as the 
North Algodones Dunes Wilderness; 

(47) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
ten thousand acres, as generally depicted on 
а map entitled North Coso Range Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", and which shall be known 
as the North Coso Range Wilderness; 

(48) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
twenty-six thousand eight hundred forty 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
бей North Mesquite Mountains Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated January 1989, and 
which shall be known as the North Mesquite 
Mountains Wilderness; 

(49) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
one hundred forty-six thousand one hundred 
ten acres, as generally depicted on а map en- 
titled Old Woman Mountains Wilderness 
Proposed", and which shall be known as the 
Old Woman Mountains Wilderness; 

(50) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
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Management, which comprise approximately 
fifty-seven thousand five hundred acres, as 
generally depicted on a map entitled 
“Orocopia Mountains Wilderness—Pro- 
posed", dated January 1989, and which shall 
be known as the Orocopia Mountains Wilder- 
ness; 

(51) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area and the Bakersfield Dis- 
trict, of the Bureau of Land Management, 
which comprise approximately seventy-five 
thousand six hundred forty acres, as gen- 
erally depicted on a map entitled “Owens 
Peak Wilderness—Proposed", dated January 
1987, and which shall be known as the Owens 
Park Wilderness; 

(52) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
seventy-four thousand eight hundred acres, 
as generally depicted on a map entitled 
“Pahrump Valley Wilderness—Proposed”’, 
and which shall be known as the Pahrump 
Valley Wilderness; 

(53) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
two hundred fourteen thousand four hundred 
twenty acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled ‘“Palen/McCoy Wilderness—Pro- 
ровей”, and which shall be known as the 
Palen/McCoy Wilderness; 

(54) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
thirty-two thousand three hundred twenty 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Palo Verde Mountains Wilderness— 
Ргоровей”, dated January 1987, and which 
shall be known as the Palo Verde Mountains 
Wilderness; 

(55) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
seven thousand three hundred acres, as gen- 
erally depicted on a map entitled “Рісасһо 
Peak Wilderness—Proposed", dated January 
1989, and which shall be known as the 
Picacho Peak Wilderness; 

(56) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
forty-one thousand six hundred eighty acres, 
as generally depicted on a map entitled 
“Pinto Mountains Wilderness—Proposed"’, 
and which shall be known as the Pinto 
Mountains Wilderness; 

(57) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
seventy-two thousand six hundred acres, as 
generally depicted оп a map entitled Piper 
Mountain Wilderness—Proposed", dated Jan- 
uary 1989, and which shall be known as Piper 
Mountain Wilderness; 

(58) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
thirty-nine thousand forty acres, as gen- 
erally depicted оп a map entitled “Piute 


Mountains  Wilderness—Proposed", dated 
January 1989, and which shall be known as 
Piute Mountains Wilderness; 


(59) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
seventy-eight thousand eight hundred eighty 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Resting Spring Range Wilderness—Pro- 
ровей”, dated January 1989, and which shall 
be known as the Resting Spring Range Wil- 
derness; 

(60) certain lands in this California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
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Management, which comprise approximately 
forty thousand six hundred and seventy 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled Rice Valley Wilderness—Proposed', 
dated September 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Rice Valley Wilderness; 

(61) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area and the Yuma District, of 
the Bureau of Land Management, which 
comprise approximately twenty-four thou- 
sand one hundred acres, as generally de- 
picted оп a map entitled Riverside Moun- 
tains Wilderness—Proposed", and which 
shall be known as the Riverside Mountains 
Wilderness; 

(62) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
thirty thousand one hundred acres, as gen- 
erally depicted on a map entitled Rodman 
Mountains Wilderness—Proposed’’, dated 
January 1989, and which shall be known as 
the Rodman Mountains Wilderness; 

(63) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area and the Bakersfield: Dis- 
trict, of the Bureau of Land Management, 
which comprise approximately fifty-two 
thousand six hundred acres, as generally de- 
picted оп а map entitled ''Sacatar Trail Wil- 
derness—Proposed", dated January 1987, and 
which shall be known ав the Sacatar Trail 
Wilderness; 

(64) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
fourteen thousand eight hundred acres, as 
generally depicted оп a map entitled Saddle 
Peak Hills Wilderness—Proposed’’, and 
which shall be known as the Saddle Peak 
Hill Wilderness; 

(65) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
thirty-three thousand five hundred acres, as 
generally depicted on a map entitled “бап 
Gorgonio Wilderness Additions—Proposed"’, 
and which are hereby incorporated in, and 
which shall be deemed to be a part of the San 
Gorgonio Wilderness as designated by Public 
Laws 88-577 and 98-425; 

(66) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
fifty-three thousand two hundred forty 
acres, aS generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled ‘‘Santa Rosa Wilderness Additions—Pro- 
ровей”, and which are hereby incorporated 
in, and which shall be deemed to be a part of 
the Santa Rosa Wilderness designated by 
Public Law 98-425; 

(67) certain lands in the California Desert 
district, of the Bureau of Land Management, 
which comprise approximately thirty-five 
thousand four hundred acres, as generally 
depicted on а map entitled “Sawtooth Moun- 
tains Wilderness—Proposed", and which 
shall be known as the Sawtooth Mountains 
Wilderness; 

(68) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
one hundred seventy-seven thousand acres, 
as generally depicted on a map entitled 
"Sheephole Valley Wilderness—Proposed”’, 
and which shall be known as the Sheephole 
Valley Wilderness; 

(69) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
sixty-nine thousand seven hundred forty 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Slate Range Wilderness—Proposed", 
dated September 1990, and which shall be 
known as the Slate Range Wilderness; 
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(10) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
sixty-one thousand nine hundred fifty acres, 
as generally depicted on а map entitled 
“South Algodoness Dunes Wilderness—Pro- 
posed", dated Jaunary 1989, and which shall 
be known as the South Algodoness Dunes 
Wilderness; 

(71) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
seven hundred eighty acres, as generally de- 
picted on а map entitled "South Nopah 
Range Wilderness—Proposed", and which 
shall be known as the South Nopah Range 
Wilderness; 

(72) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
seven thousand fifty acres, as generally de- 
picted оп a map entitled “Stateline Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated September 1990, and 
which shall be known as the Stateline Wil- 
derness; 

(73) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
eighty-one thousand six hundred acres, as 
generally depicted on a map entitled ''Step- 
ladder Mountains  Wilderness—Proposed", 
and which shall be known as the Stepladder 
Mountains Wilderness; 

(74) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
forty-seven thousand six hundred forty 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Surprise Canyon Wilderness—Pro- 
posed’’, and which shall be known as the Sur- 
prise Canyon Wilderness; 

(75) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
seventeen thousand eight hundred twenty 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Sylvania Mountains Wilderness—Pro- 
posed", and which shall be known as the Syl- 
vania Mountains Wilderness; 

(76) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
thirty-three thousand seven hundred twenty 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
бей “Trilobite Wilderness—Proposed”’, dated 
January 1989, and which shall be known as 
the Trilobite Wilderness; 

(77) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, which comprise approximately 
one hundred forty-four thousand five hun- 
dred acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled Turtle Mountains Wilderness—Pro- 
posed", and which shall be known as the Tur- 
tle Mountains Wilderness; and 

(78) certain lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area and the Yuma District, of 
the Bureau of Land Management, which 
comprise approximately seventy-five thou- 
sand five hundred acres, as generally de- 
рісбей on a map entitled Whipple Moun- 
tains Wilderness—Proposed", and which 
shall be known as the Whipple Mountains 
Wilderness. 

ADMINISTRATION OF WILDERNESS AREAS 


SEC. 108. Subject to valid existing rights, 
each wilderness area designated under this 
title shall be administered by the appro- 
priate Secretary in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Wilderness Act: Provided, That 
any reference in such provisions to the effec- 
tive date of the Wilderness Act shall be 
deemed to be a reference to the effective 
date of this title and any reference to the 
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Secretary of Agriculture shall be deemed to 

be а reference to the Secretary who has ad- 

ministrative jurisdiction over the area. 
FILING OF MAPS AND DESCRIPTIONS 


SEC. 104. As soon as practicable after en- 
actment of this title, a map and a legal de- 
всгірбіоп on each wilderness area designated 
under this title shall be filed by the Sec- 
retary concerned with the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources of the United 
States Senate and the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and each such map and descrip- 
tion shall have the same force and effect as 
if included in this title: Provided, That cor- 
rection of clerical and typographical errors 
in each such legal description and map may 
be made. Each such map and legal descrip- 
tion shall be on file and available for public 
inspection in the office of the Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management, Department of 
the Interior, or the Chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture, as is appro- 
priate. 

WILDERNESS REVIEW 


SEc. 105. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
directs that lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management not designated as wilderness or 
wilderness study areas by this Act except for 
CDCA 242, CDCA 221A, and CDCA 221 have 
been adequately studied for wilderness des- 
ignation pursuant to section 603 of the Fed- 
eral Land Policy and Management Act (90 
Stat. 2743, 43 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.), and are no 
longer subject to the requirement of section 
603(c) of the Federal Land Policy and Man- 
agement Act pertaining to the management 
of wilderness study areas in а manner that 
does not impair the suitablility of such areas 
for preservation as wilderness. 

(b) Subject to valid existing rights, the fed- 
eral lands identified as CDCA 242, CDCA 221 
A, and CDCA 221 are hereby withdrawn from 
disposition under the public land laws and 
from entry or appropriation under the min- 
ing laws of the United States, from the oper- 
ation of the mineral leasing laws of the Unit- 
ed States, and from operation of the Geo- 
thermal Steam Act of 1970. 

DESIGNATION OF WILDERNESS STUDY AREA 


SEC. 106. In furtherance of the provisions of 
the Wilderness Act of 1964, certain lands in 
the California Desert Conservation Area of 
the Bureau of Land Management which com- 
prise eleven thousand two hundred acres as 
generally depicted on a map entitled White 
Mountains Wilderness Study  Area—Pro- 
posed", dated January 1989, are hereby des- 
ignated the White Mountains Wilderness 
Study Area and shall be administed by the 
Secretary of the Interior in accordance with 
the provisions of section 603(c) of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act. 

GRAZING 


SEC. 107. Within the wilderness areas des- 
ignated by this Act, the grazing of livestock, 
where established prior to the enactment of 
this Act, shall be permitted to continue sub- 
ject to such reasonable regulations, policies 
&nd practices as the Secretary deems nec- 
essary, as long as such regulations, policies 
and practices fully conform with and imple- 
ment the intent of Congress regarding graz- 
ing in such areas as such intent is expressed 
in the Wilderness Act and section 108 of Pub- 
lic Law 96-560 (16 U.S.C. 1133 note). 

BUFFER ZONES 


SEC. 108. Тһе Congress does not intend for 
the designation of wilderness areas in sec- 
tion 102 of this Act to lead to the creation of 
protective perimeters or buffer zones around 
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any such wilderness area. The fact that 
nonwilderness activities or uses can be seen 
or heard from areas within a wilderness shall 
not, of itself, preclude such activities or uses 
up to the boundary of the wilderness area. 


WATER RIGHTS 


SEC. 109. (a) With respect to each wilder- 
ness area designated by this Act, Congress 
hereby reserves a quantity of water suffi- 
cient to fulfill the purposes of this Act. The 
priority date of such reserved water rights 
Shall be the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary and all other officers of 
the United States shall take all steps nec- 
essary to protect the rights reserved by this 
section, including the filing by the Secretary 
of а claim for the quantification of such 
rights in any present or future appropriate 
stream adjudication in the courts of the 
State of California in which the United 
States is or may be joined and which is con- 
ducted in accordance with the McCarraan 
Amendment, 43 U.S.C. 666. 

(c) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as a relinquishment or reduction of any 
water rights reserved or appropriated by the 
United States in the State of California on 
or before the date of enactment of this Act. 

(d) The federal water rights reserved by 
this Act are specific to the wilderness areas 
located in the State of California designated 
by this Act. Nothing in this Act related to 
the reserved federal water rights shall be 
construed as establishing a precedent with 
regard to any future designations, nor shall 
it constitute an interpretation of any other 
Act or any designation made thereto. 


TITLE II—DEATH VALLEY NATIONAL PARK 
FINDINGS 


Бес. 201. The Congress hereby finds that 

(1) proclamations by Presidents Herbert 
Hoover in 1933 and Franklin Roosevelt in 
1937 established and expanded the Death Val- 
ley National Monument for the preservation 
of the unusual features of scenic, scientific, 
and educational interest therein contained; 

(2) Death Valley National Monument is 
today recognized as major unit of the Na- 
tional Park System, having extraordinary 
values enjoyed by millions of visitors; 

(3) the Monument boundaries established 
іп the 193078 exclude and thereby expose to 
incompatible development and inconsistent 
management, contiguous federal lands of es- 
sential and superlative natural, ecological, 
geological, archeological, paleontological, 
cultural, historical and wilderness values; 

(4) Death Valley National Monument 
should be substantially enlarged by the addi- 
tion of all contiguous federal lands of na- 
tional park caliber, and afforded full recogni- 
tion and statutory protection as a national 
park; and 

(5) the wilderness with Death Valley 
should receive maximum statutory protec- 
tion by designation pursuant to the Wilder- 
ness Act. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DEATH VALLEY NATIONAL 
PARK 

SEC. 202. There is hereby established the 
Death Valley National Park, as generally de- 
picted оп a map entitled Death Valley Na- 
tional Park", dated February 1986, which 
shall be on file and available for public in- 
spection in the offices of the Superintendent 
of the Park and the Director of the National 
Park Service, Department of the Interior. 
The Death Valley National Monument is 
hereby abolished as such, and the lands and 
interests therein are hereby incorporated 
within and made part of the new Death Val- 
ley National Park. 
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TRANSFER AND ADMINISTRATION OF LANDS 


SEc. 203. Upon enactment of this title, the 
Secretary shall transfer the lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment depicted on the map described in sec- 
tion 202 of this title, without consideration, 
to the administrative jurisdiction of the Di- 
rector of the National Park Service for ad- 
ministration as part of the National Park 
System. The boundaries of the public lands 
and the national parks shall be adjusted ac- 
cordingly. The areas added to the National 
Park System by this title shall be adminis- 
tered in accordance with the provisions of 
law generally applicable to units of the Na- 
tional Park System. 


MAPS AND LEGAL DESCRIPTION 


SEC. 204. Within six months after the en- 
actment of this title, the Secretary shall file 
& legal description of the park designated 
under this title with the Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee of the United States 
Senate and the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 
Such legal description shall have the same 
force and effect as if included in this title, 
except that the Secretary may correct cleri- 
cal and typographical errors in such legal de- 
всгірбіоп and in the map referred to in sec- 
tion 202. The legal description shall be on file 
and available for public inspection in the of- 
fices of the Superintendent of the Park and 
the Director of the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior. 


DISPOSITION UNDER MINING LAWS 


SEC. 205. Subject to valid existing rights, 
the federal lands and interests therein added 
to the park system by this title are with- 
drawn from disposition under the public land 
laws and from entry or appropriation under 
the mining laws of the United States, from 
the operation of the mineral leasing laws of 
the United States, and from operation of the 
Geothermal Steam Act of 1970. 


STUDY AS TO VALIDITY OF MINING CLAIMS 


SEc. 206. The Secretary shall not approve 
any plan of operation prior to determining 
the validity of any unpatented mining 
claims within the additions to the park sys- 
tem and submit to Congress recommenda- 
tions as to whether any valid or patented 
claims should be acquired by the United 
States, including the estimated acquisition 
costs of such claims, and а discussion of the 
environmental consequences of the extrac- 
tion of minerals from these lands. 


TITLE III—JOSHUA TREE NATIONAL PARK 
FINDINGS 


SEc. 301. The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) а proclamation by President Franklin 
Roosevelt in 1936 established Joshua Tree 
National Monument to protect various ob- 
jects of historical and scientific interest; 

(2) Joshua Tree National Monument today 
is recognized as a major unit of the National 
Park System, having extraordinary values 
enjoyed by millions of visitors; 

(3) the Monument boundaries as modified 
in 1950 and 1961 exclude and thereby expose 
to incompatible development and inconsist- 
ent management, contiguous federal lands 
essential and superlative natural, ecological, 
archeological, paleontological, cultural, his- 
torical and wilderness values; 

(4) Joshua Tree National Monument should 
be enlarged by the addition of contiguous 
federal lands of national park caliber, and af- 
forded full recognition and statutory protec- 
tion as a national park; and 

(5) the non-designated wilderness within 
Joshua Tree should receive maximum statu- 
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tory protection by designation pursuant to 
the Wilderness Act. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF JOSHUA TREE NATIONAL 
PARK 


SEC. 302. There is hereby established the 
Joshua Tree National Park, as generally de- 
picted оп а map entitled Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Park", dated January 1989, which 
shall be on file and available for public in- 
spection in the offices of the Superintendent 
of the Park and the Director of the National 
Park Service, Department of the Interior. 
The Joshua Tree National Monument is 
hereby abolished as such, and the lands and 
interests therein are hereby incorporated 
within and made part of the new Joshua 'Tree 
National Monument. 


TRANSFER AND ADMINISTRATION OF LANDS 


SEC. 303. Upon enactment of this title, the 
Secretary shall transfer the lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment depicted on the map described in sec- 
tion 302 of this title, without consideration, 
to the administrative jurisdiction of the Di- 
rector of the National Park Service for ad- 
ministration as part of the National Park 
System. The boundaries of the public lands 
and the national parks shall be adjusted ac- 
cordingly. The areas added to the National 
Park System by this title shall be adminis- 
tered in accordance with the provisions of 
law generally applicable to units of the Na- 
tional Park System. 

MAPS AND LEGAL DESCRIPTION 


SEC. 304. Within six months after the en- 
actment of this title, the Secretary shall file 
& legal description of the park designated by 
this title with the Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate and the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. Such 
legal description shall have the same force 
and effect as if included in this title, except 
that the Secretary may correct clerical and 
typographical errors in such legal descrip- 
tion and in the map referred to in section 
302. Тһе legal description shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the offices 
of the Superintendent of the Park and the 
Director of the National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

DISPOSITION UNDER MINING LAWS 


SEC. 305. Subject to valid existing rights, 
federal lands and interests therein added to 
the park system by this title are withdrawn 
from disposition under the public lands laws 
and from entry or appropriation under the 
mining laws of the United States, from the 
operation of the mineral leasing laws of the 
United States, and from the operation of the 
Geothermal Steam Act of 1970. 

STUDY AS TO VALIDITY OF MINING CLAIMS 


SEC. 306. The Secretary shall not approve 
any plan of operation prior to determining 
the validity of any unpatented mining 
claims within the park and submit to Con- 
gress recommendations as to whether any 
valid or patented claims should be acquired 
by the United States, including the esti- 
mated acquisition costs of such claims, and a 
discussion of the environmental con- 
sequences of the extraction of minerals from 
these lands. 

TITLE IV—MOJAVE NATIONAL PARK 
FINDINGS 


Sec. 401. The Congress hereby finds that— 
(1) Death Valley and Joshua Tree National 
Parks, as established by this Act, protect 
unique and superlative desert resources, but 
do not embrace the particular ecosystems 
and transitional desert type found in the Mo- 
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jave Desert area lying between them on pub- 
lic lands now afforded only impermanent ad- 
ministrative designation as a national scenic 
area; 

(2) the Mojave Desert area possesses out- 
standing natural, cultural, historical, and 
recreational values meriting statutory des- 
ignation and recognition as a unit of the Na- 
tional Park System; 

(3) the Mojave Desert area should be af- 
forded full recognition and statutory protec- 
tion as a national park; and 

(4) the wilderness within the Mojave Desert 
should receive maximum statutory protec- 
tion by designation pursuant to the Wilder- 
ness Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE MOJAVE NATIONAL 
PARK 


Sec. 402. There is hereby established the 
Mojave National Park, comprising approxi- 
mately one million five hundred thousand 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled Mojave National Park", dated Septem- 
ber 1990, which shall be on file and available 
for inspection in the offices of the Director 
of the National Park Service, Department of 
the Interior. 

TRANSFER OF LANDS 


Бес. 403. Upon enactment of this title, the 
Secretary shall transfer the lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment depicted on the map described in sec- 
tion 402 of this title, without consideration, 
to the administrative jurisdiction of the Di- 
rector of the National Park Service. The 
boundaries of the public lands shall be ad- 
justed accordingly. 

MAPS AND LEGAL DESCRIPTION 


SEC. 404. Within six months after the en- 
actment of this title, the Secretary shall file 
a legal description of the park designated 
under this title with the Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee of the United States 
Senate and the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 
Such legal description shall have the same 
force and effect as if included in this title, 
except that the Secretary may correct cleri- 
cal and typographical errors in such legal de- 
scription and in the map referred to in sec- 
tion 402. The legal description shall be on file 
and available for public inspection in the of- 
fices of the National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

ABOLISHMENT OF SCENIC AREA 


Sec. 405. The East Mojave National Scenic 
Area, designated on January 13, 1981 (46 FR 
3994) and modified on August 9, 1983 (48 FR 
36210), is hereby abolished. 

ADMINISTRATION OF LANDS 


Sec. 406. The Secretary shall administer 
the park in accordance with this title and 
with the provisions of law generally applica- 
ble to units of the National Park System, in- 
cluding the Act entitled “Ап Act to establish 
a National Park Service, and for other pur- 
poses’’, approved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 
16 U.S.C. 1-4). 

DISPOSITION UNDER MINING LAWS 


БЕС. 407. Subject to valid existing rights, 
federal lands within the park, and interests 
therein, are withdrawn from disposition 
under the public land laws and from entry or 
appropriation under the mining laws of the 
United States, from the operation of the 
mineral leasing laws of the United States, 
and from operation of the Geothermal Steam 
Act of 1970. 

STUDY AS TO VALIDITY OF MINING CLAIMS 


SEC. 408. The Secretary shall not approve 
any plan of operation prior to determining 
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the validity of апу unpatented mining 
claims within the park and submit to Con- 
gress recommendations as to whether any 
valid or patented claims should be acquired 
by the United States, including the esti- 
mated acquisition costs of such claims, and a 
discussion ої the environmental соп- 
sequences of the extraction of minerals from 
these lands. 


‘ REGULATION OF MINING 


SEC. 409. Subject to valid existing rights, 
all mining claims located within the park 
Shall be subject to such reasonable regula- 
tions as the Secretary may prescribe to as- 
sure that mining will, to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable, be consistent with the pro- 
tection of the scenic, scientific, cultural and 
other resources of the park, and any patent 
which may be issued after the date of enact- 
ment of this title shall convey title only to 
the minerals together with the right to use 
the surface of lands for mining purposes sub- 
ject to such reasonable regulations. 


GRAZING RIGHTS 


БЕС. 410. The Secretary shall permit those 
persons holding currently valid grazing per- 
mits within the boundary of the park to con- 
tinue to exercise such permits consistent 
with other applicable law: Provided, how- 
ever, that upon expiration of the current 
term of such permits, the permits shall not 
be renewed. 

UTILITY RIGHTS OF WAY 


SEC. 411. Nothing in this title shall have 
the effect of terminating any validly issued 
right-of-way ог right-of-use within the 
boundary of the park issued, granted, or per- 
mitted for 

(a) systems for transmission or distribu- 
tion of electric energy, 

(b) pipelines for the transmission or dis- 
tribution of natural gas or oil, and 

(c) communication cables or lines. 


PREPARATION OF MANAGEMENT PLAN 


БЕС. 412. Within three years of the date of 
enactment of this title, the Secretary shall 
submit to the Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee of the United States Senate and 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives a detailed 
and comprehensive management plan for the 
park. Such plan shall place emphasis on his- 
torical and cultural sites and ecological and 
wilderness values within the boundaries of 
the park and shall evaluate the feasibility of 
using the Kelso Depot and existing railroad 
corridor to provide public access to and a fa- 
cility for special interpretive, educational 
and scientific programs within the park. 


GRANITE MOUNTAINS NATURAL RESERVE 


БЕС. 413. (a) There is hereby designated the 
Granite Mountains Natural Reserve within 
the park comprising approximately 9,000 
acres as generally depicted on a map entitled 
“Granite Mountains Natural Reserve“, dated 
January 1989. 

(b) Upon enactment of this title, the Sec- 
retary shall enter into a cooperative man- 
agement agreement with the University of 
California for the purposes of managing the 
lands within the Granite Mountains Natural 
Reserve. Such cooperative agreement shall 
ensure continuation of arid lands research 
and educational activities of the University 
of California, consistent with the provisions 
of law generally applicable to units of the 
National Park System. 


CONSTRUCTION OF VISITOR CENTER 


Sec. 414. The Secretary is authorized to 
construct a visitor center in the park for the 
purpose of providing information through ap- 
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propriate displays, printed material, and 
other interpretive programs, about the re- 
sources of the park. 

ACQUISITION OF LANDS 


БЕС. 415. The Secretary is authorized to ac- 
quire all lands and interest in lands within 
the boundary of the park by donation, pur- 
chase, or exchange, except that— 

(1) any lands or interests therein within 
the boundary of the park which are owned by 
the State of California, or any political sub- 
division thereof, may be acquired only by do- 
nation or exchange; and 

(2) lands of interests therein within the 
boundary of the park which are not owned by 
the State of California or any political sub- 
division thereof may be acquired only with 
the consent of the owner thereof unless the 
Secretary determines, after written notice to 
the owner and after opportunity for com- 
ment, that the property is being developed, 
or proposed to be developed, in a manner 
which is detrimental to the integrity of the 
park or which is otherwise incompatible 
with the purposes of this title. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


БЕС. 417. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 

TITLE V—NATIONAL PARK WILDERNESS 
DESIGNATION OF WILDERNESS 


Sec. 501. The following lands are hereby 
designated as wilderness in accordance with 
section (3) of the Wilderness Act (78 Stat. 890; 
16 U.S.C. 1132(c)) and shall be administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior in accord- 
ance with the applicable provisions of the 
Wilderness Act. 

(1) Death Valley National Park Wilderness, 
comprising approximately three million one 
hundred fifty-nine thousand seven hundred 
twenty acres, and potential wilderness addi- 
tions comprising approximately twenty 
thousand four hundred acres, as generally 
depicted on a map entitled Death Valley 
National Park Wilderness—Proposed", dated 
January 1987, and which shall be known as 
the Death Valley Wilderness; 

(2) Joshua Tree National Park Wilderness 
Additions, comprising approximately one 
hundred thirty-three thousand five hundred 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
бей Joshua Tree National Park Wilderness 
Additions—Proposed'", dated January 1989, 
and which are hereby incorporated in, and 
which shall be deemed to be a part of the 
Joshua Tree Wilderness as designated by 
Public Law 94-567; and 

(3) Mojave National Park Wilderness, com- 
prising approximately seven hundred forty- 
seven thousand nine hundred forty acres, as 
generally depicted on а map entitled “Мо- 
jave National Park Wilderness—Proposed", 
dated January 1989, and which shall be 
known as the Mojave Wilderness. 

FILING OF MAPS AND DESCRIPTIONS 

SEC. 502. A map and description of the 
boundaries of the areas designated in section 
501 of this title shall be on file and available 
for public inspection in the Office of the Di- 
rector of the National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and in the Office of the 
Superintendent of each area designated in 
section 501. As soon as practicable after this 
title takes effect, maps of the wilderness 
areas and descriptions of their boundaries 
shall be filed with the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources of the United States 
Senate and the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, and such maps and descriptions shall 
have the same force and effect as if included 
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in this title: Provided, That correction of 

clerical and typographical errors in such 

maps and descriptions may be made. 
CESSATION OF CERTAIN USES 


SEC. 503. Any lands (in section 501 of this 
title) which represent potential wilderness 
additions upon publication in the Federal 
Register of a notice by the Secretary that all 
uses thereon prohibited by the Wilderness 
Act have ceased, shall thereby be designated 
wilderness. Lands designated as potential 
wilderness additions shall be managed by the 
Secretary of the Interior insofar as prac- 
ticable as wilderness until such time as said 
lands are designated as wilderness. 

ADMINISTRATION OF WILDERNESS AREAS 


SEC. 504. The areas designated by section 
501 of this title as wilderness shall be admin- 
istered by the Secretary in accordance with 
the applicable provisions of the Wilderness 
Act governing areas designated by that title 
as wilderness, except that any reference in 
such provisions to the effective date of the 
Wilderness Act shall be deemed to be a ref- 
erence to the effective date of this title, and 
where appropriate, and reference to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall be deemed to be a 
reference to the Secretary of the Interior. 

TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

TRANSFER OF LANDS TO RED ROCK CANYON 

STATE PARK 


SEc. 601. Upon enactment of this title, the 
Secretary shall transfer to the State of Cali- 
fornia certain lands within the California 
Desert Conservation Area, California, of the 
Bureau of Land Management, comprising ap- 
proximately twenty thousand five hundred 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled Red Rock Canyon State Park Addi- 
біопв”, dated February 1986, for inclusion in 
the State of California Park System. Should 
the State of California cease to manage 
these lands as part of the state park system, 
ownership of the lands shall revert to the De- 
partment of the Interior to be managed as 
part of the California Desert Conservation 
Area to provide maximum protection for the 
area’s scenic and scientific values. 

DESERT LILY SANCTUARY 


БЕс. 602. (a) There is hereby established the 
Desert Lily Santuary within the California 
Desert Conservation Area, California, of the 
Bureau of Land Management, comprising ap- 
proximately two thousand forty acres, as 
generally depicted on a map entitled ‘‘Desert 
Lily Sanctuary”, dated February 1986. The 
Secretary shall administer the area to pro- 
vide maximum protection to the desert lily. 

(b) Subject to valid existing rights, federal 
lands within the sanctuary, and interests 
therein, are withdrawn from disposition 
under the public land laws and from entry or 
appropriation under the mining laws of the 
United States, from the operation of the 
mineral leasing laws of the United States, 
and from operation of the Geothermal Steam 
Act of 1970. 

INDIAN CANYONS NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


БЕС. 603. (a) There is hereby established the 
Indian Canyons National Historic Site, com- 
prising approximately four hundred ninety 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
Мей Indian Canyons National Historic 
Site”, dated February 1986. 

(b) Upon enactment of this title, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall enter into nego- 
tiations to acquire by exchange the privately 
owned lands or interests therein within the 
national historic site designated by sub- 
section (a). The value of the properties so ex- 
changed either shall be equal or, if they are 
not equal, the values shall be equalized by 
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the payment of cash to the grantor or to the 
Secretary as the circumstances require. 

(c) The Secretary shall enter into & cooper- 
ative management agreement with the Aqua 
Caliente Band of Cahuilla Indians for the 
purposes of managing the Indian Canyons 
National Historic Site. Upon execution of 
the management agreement, the Secretary 
shall transfer title of the land to be held іп 
trust for the Aqua Caliente Band of Cahuilla 
Indians as part of the Aqua Caliente Indian 
Reservation and such transfer shall remain 
effective so long as the agreement remains 
in force and in effect. 

LAND TENURE ADJUSTMENTS 


SEC. 604. In preparing land tenure adjust- 
ment decisions within the California Desert 
Conservation Area, of the Bureau of Land 
Management, the Secretary shall give prior- 
ity to consolidating federal ownership within 
the national park units and wilderness areas 
designated by this Act. 

STATE EXCHANGES 


SEC. 605. (a) Upon the request of the State 
of California and pursuant to the provisions 
of this section, the Secretary shall exchange 
public lands or interests in lands elsewhere 
in the State of California of approximately 
equal value and selected by the State of Cali- 
fornia, acting through the State Lands Com- 
mission, for any lands or interests therein 
owned by the State located within the 
boundaries of the wilderness or the parks 
designated pursuant to this Act which the 
State wishes to exchange with the United 
States. 

(b) Within six months from the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretary shall no- 
tify the Chairman of the State Lands Com- 
mission what state lands or interests therein 
are within the wilderness areas and national 
park units designated by this Act. The no- 
tice shall contain a listing of all public lands 
or interests therein within the boundaries of 
the State of California which have not been 
withdrawn from entry and which the Sec- 
retary, pursuant to the provisions of section 
202 and 206 of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976, has identified as ap- 
propriate for transfer to the State in ex- 
change for state lands. Such listing shall be 
updated at least annually. 

(c) If the Chairman of the State Lands 
commission gives notice to the Secretary of 
the state's desire to obtain public lands so 
listed, the Secretary shall notify the Chair- 
man in writing whether the Department of 
the Interior considers the state lands within 
the wilderness areas and national park units 
to be of equal value to the líst of lands the 
chairman has indicated the State wishes to 
obtain. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the exchange of lands and interests therein 
with the State pursuant to this section 
Should be completed within two years after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

MINERAL EXCHANGES 


SEC. 606. (а) The Secretary is authorized to 
exchange the federal mineral interests in 
lands within the State of California for pri- 
vate mineral interests in lands located with- 
in the boundaries of the wilderness areas and 
ain park units designated by this Act 

(1) the owner of such private mineral inter- 
ests has made available to the Secretary all 
information requested by the Secretary as to 
the respective values of the private and fed- 
eral mineral interests to be exchanged; and 

(2) on the basis of information obtained 
pursuant to paragraph (1) and any other in- 
formation available, the Secretary has deter- 
mined that the mineral interests to be ex- 
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8 are of approximately equal value: 
an 

(3) the Secretary has determined 

(А) that except insofar as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, the exchange is not in- 
consistent with the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976; and 

(B) that the exchange is in the public in- 
terest. 

(b) The Secretary shall file а legal descrip- 
tion of the mineral interest areas exchanged 
pursuant to this section with the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources of the United 
States Senate. Such legal description shall 
have the same force and effect as if included 
in this Act, except that the Secretary may 
correct clerical and typographical errors in 
such legal description. The legal descrition 
shall be on file and available for public in- 
spection in the offices of the Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management, Department of 
the Interior. 

(c) It is the sense of the Congress that all 
exchanges pursuant to this section shall be 
completed no later than three years after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


NATIVE AMERICAN USES 


SEC. 607. In recognition of the past use of 
the parks and wilderness areas by Indian 
people for traditional cultural and religious 
purposes, the Secretary shall insure 
nonexclusive access to the parks and wilder- 
ness areas by Indian people for such tradi- 
tional cultural and religious purposes. Such 
access shall be consistent with the purpose 
and intent of the American Indian Religious 
Freedom Act of August 11, 1978 (42 U.S.C. 
1996). 


FEE LANDS AND RIGHTS OF THE METROPOLITAN 
WATER DISTRICT OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SEC. 608. Nothing in this Act shall affect 
the land and rights granted to the Metropoli- 
tan Water District of Southern California 
pursuant to the Act of June 18, 1932 (47 Stat. 
324) or any rights to use public and reserved 
lands of the United States obtained by Met- 
ropolitan pursuant to the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act (43 U.S.C. 617-619b): Provided, 
That none of the lands designated as wilder- 
ness or included in the national park system 
by this Act shall be granted to Metropolitan 
pursuant to the Act of June 18, 1932, nor 
shall the use of such lands be granted to 
Metropolitan pursuant to the Boulder Can- 
yon Project Act after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


TITLE VH—MILITARY ACTIVITIES 
MILITARY OVERFLIGHTS 


SEC. 701. The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) The national parks and wilderness areas 
designated by this Act lie within a region 
critical to providing training, research, and 
development for the Armed Forces of the 
United States and its allies; 

(2) there is a lack of alternative sites avail- 
able for these military training, testing and 
research activities; 

(3) continued use of lands and airspace іп 
the California desert region is essential for 
military purposes; and 

(4) these military activities in the Califor- 
nia desert have not impaired the natural and 
cultural values of the areas designated as 
parks and wilderness by this Act. 

SEc. 702. Nothing in this Act shall preclude 
low level overflights of military aircraft, the 
designation of new units of special airspace, 
or the use or establishment of military flight 
training routes over the new units of the Na- 
tional Park or Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
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tems (or any additions to existing units) des- 
ignated by this Act. 


MILITARY WITHDRAWALS 


SEC. 703. (a) CHINA LAKE. (1) Subject to 
valid existing rights and except as otherwise 
provided in this title, the Federal lands re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2), and all other areas 
within the boundary of such lands as de- 
picted on the map specified in such para- 
graph which may become subject to the oper- 
ation of the public land laws, are hereby 
withdrawn from all forms of appropriation 
under the public land laws (including the 
mining laws and the mineral leasing laws). 
Such lands are reserved for use by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy for— 

(A) use as а research, development, test, 
and evaluation laboratory; 

(B) use as a range for air warfare weapons 
and weapon systems; 

(C) use as а high hazard training area for 
aerial gunnery, rocketry, electronic warfare 
and countermeasures, tactical maneuvering 
and air support; and 

(D) subject to the requirements of section 
4(f) other defense-related purposes consist- 
ent me the purposes specified in this para- 
graph. 

(2) The lands referred to in paragraph (1) 
are the Federal lands, located within the 
boundaries of the China Lake Naval Weapons 
Center, comprising approximately 1,100,000 
acres in Inyo, Kern, and San Bernardino 
Counties, California, as generally depicted 
on а map entitled ‘‘China Lake Naval Weap- 
ons Center Withdrawal—Proposed", dated 
January 1985, and filed in accordance with 
section 704. 

(b) CHOCOLATE MOUNTAINS.—(1) Subject to 
valid existing rights and except as otherwise 
provided in this title, the Federal lands re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2), and all other areas 
within the boundary of such lands as de- 
picted on the map specified in such para- 
graph which may become subject to the oper- 
ation off the public land laws, are hereby 
withdrawn from all forms of appropriation 
under the public land laws (including the 
mining laws and the mineral leasing and geo- 
thermal leasing laws). Such lands are re- 
served for use by the Secretary of the Navy 
for— 

(A) testing and training for aerial bomb- 
ing, missile firing, tactical maneuvering and 
air support; and 

(B) subject to the provisions of section 4(f), 
other defense-related purposes consistent 
with the purposes specified in this para- 
graph. 

(2) The lands referred to in paragraph (1) 
are the Federal lands comprising approxi- 
mately 227,369 acres in Imperial and River- 
side Counties, California, as generally de- 
picted on а map entitled Chocolate Moun- 
tain Aerial Gunnery Range Withdrawal“ 
dated July 1987 and filed in accordance with 
section 704. 

MAPS AND LEGAL DESCRIPTIONS 


SEC. 704. (а) PUBLICATION AND FILING RE- 
QUIREMENT.—As soon as practicable after the 
date of enactment of this title, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall— 

(1) publish in the Federal Register a notice 
containing the legal description of the lands 
withdrawn and reserved by this title; and 

(2) file maps and the legal description of 
the lands withdrawn and reserved by this 
title with the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources of the United States Senate 
and with the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the United States House of 
Representatives. 

(b) TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS.—Such maps 
and legal descriptions shall have the same 
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force and effect as if they were included іп 
this title except that the Secretary of the In- 
terior may correct clerical and typo- 
graphical errors in such maps and legal de- 
scriptions. 

(c) AVAILABILITY FOR PUBLIC INSPECTION.— 
Copies of such maps and legal descriptions 
shall be available for public inspection in the 
Office of the Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management, Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia; the Office of the Director, California 
State Office of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Sacramento California; the office of 
the commander of the Naval Weapons Cen- 
ter, China Lake, California; the office of the 
commanding officer, Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion, Yuma, Arizona; and the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, Washington, District 
of Columbia. 

(4) REIMBURSEMENT.—The Secretary of De- 
fense shall reimburse the Secretary of the 
Interior for the cost of implementing this 
section. 


MANAGEMENT OF WITHDRAWN LANDS 


SEC. 705. (а) MANAGEMENT BY THE SEC- 
RETARY OF THE INTERIOR.—(1) Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (g), during the period of 
the withdrawal the Secretary of the Interior 
shall manage the lands withdrawn under sec- 
tion 701 pursuant to the Federal Land Policy 
and Management Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1701 et 
seq.) and other applicable law, including this 
title. 

(2) To the extent consistent with applica- 
ble law and Executive orders, the lands with- 
drawn under section 703 may be managed in 
а manner permitting— 

(A) the continuation of grazing pursuant to 
applicable law and Executive orders where 
permitted on the date of enactment of this 
title; 

(B) protection of wildlife and wildlife habi- 
tat; 

(C) control of predatory and other animals; 

(D) recreation; 

(E) the prevention and appropriate sup- 
pression of brush and range fires resulting 
from nonmilitary activities; and 

(F) geothermal leasing on the lands with- 
drawn under section 703(a) (relating to China 
Lake). 

(ЗХА) All nonmilitary use of such lands, іп- 
cluding uses described in paragraph (2), shall 
be subject to such conditions and restric- 
tions as may be necessary to permit the 
military use of such lands for the purposes 
керн іп or authorized pursuant to this 
title. 

(B) the Secretary of the Interior may issue 
any lease, easement, right-of-way, or other 
authorization with respect to the non- 
military use of such lands only with the con- 
currence of the Secretary of the Navy. 

(b) CLOSURE TO PUBLIC.—(1) If the Sec- 
retary of the Navy determines that military 
operations, public safety, or national secu- 
rity require the closure to public use of any 
road, trail, or other portion of the lands 
withdrawn by this title, the Secretary of the 
Navy, after consultation with the Secretary 
of the Interior determines necessary or desir- 
able to effect and maintain such closure. 

(2) Any such closure shall be limited to the 
minimum areas and periods which the Sec- 
retary of the Navy determines are required 
to carry out thís subsection. 

(3) Before and during any closure under 
this subsection, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall— 

(A) keep appropriate warning notices post- 
ed; and 

(B) take appropriate steps to notify the 
public concerning such closures. 
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(c) MANAGEMENT PLAN.—The Secretary of 
the Interior (after consultation with the Sec- 
retary of the Navy) shall develop a plan for 
the management of each area withdrawn 
under section 703 during the period of such 
withdrawal. Each plan shall— 

(1) be consistent with applicable law; 

(2) be subject to conditions and restrictions 
specified in subsection (a)(3); 

(3) include such provisions as may be nec- 
essary for proper management and protec- 
tion of the resources and values of such 
areas; and 

(4) be developed not later than three years 
after the date of enactment of this title. 

(d) BRUSH AND RANGE FIRES.—The Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall take necessary pre- 
cautions to prevent and suppress brush and 
range fires occurring within and outside the 
lands withdrawn under section 703 as a result 
of military activities and may seek assist- 
ance from the Bureau of Land Management 
in the suppression of such fires. The memo- 
randum of understanding required by sub- 
section (e) shall provide for Bureau of Land 
Management assistance in the suppression of 
such fires, and for a transfer of funds from 
the Department of the Navy to the Bureau of 
Land Management as compensation for such 
assistance. 

(e) MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING.—(1) 
The Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall (with respect to 
each land withdrawal under section 703) 
enter into a memorandum of understanding 
to implement the management plan devel- 
oped under subsection (c) Any such memo- 
randum of understanding shall provide that 
the Director of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment shall provide assistance in the suppres- 
sion of fires resulting from the military use 
of lands withdrawn under section 703 if re- 
quested by the Secretary of the Navy. 

(2) The duration of any memorandum shall 
be the same as the period of the withdrawal 
of the lands under section 703. 

(f) ADDITIONAL MILITARY  USES.—Lands 
withdrawn by section 703 may be used for de- 
fense-related uses other than those specified 
in such section. The Secretary of Defense 
shall promptly notify the Secretary of the 
Interior in the event that the lands with- 
drawn by this title will be used for defense- 
related purposes other than those specified 
in section 703. Such notification shall indi- 
cate the additional use or uses involved, the 
proposed duration of such uses, and the ex- 
tent to which such additional military uses 
of the withdrawn lands will require that ad- 
ditional or more stringent conditions or re- 
strictions be imposed on otherwise/permitted 
nonmilitary uses of the withdrawn land or 
portions thereof. 

(Е) MANAGEMENT OF CHINA LAKE.—(1) The 
Secretary of the Interior may, except as pro- 
vided in subsection (g)(4), assign the manage- 
ment responsibility for the lands withdrawn 
under section 703(a) to the Secretary of the 
Navy who shall manage such lands, and issue 
leases, easements, rights-of-way, and other 
authorizations, in accordance with this title 
апа cooperative management arrangements 
between the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of the Navy. In the case that 
the Secretary of the Interior assigns such 
management responsibility to the Secretary 
of the Navy before the development of the 
management plan under subsection (c), the 
Secretary of the Navy (after consultation 
with the Secretary of the Interior) shall de- 
velop such management plan. 

(2) The Secretary of the Interior shall be 
responsible for the issuance of any lease, 
easement, right-of-way, and other authoriza- 
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tion with respect to any activity which in- 
volves both the lands withdrawn under sec- 
tion 703(a) and any other lands. Any such au- 
thorization shall be issued only with the con- 
sent of the Secretary of the Navy and, to the 
extent that such activity involves lands 
withdrawn under section 703(a), shall be sub- 
ject to such conditions as the Secretary of 
the Navy may prescribe. 

(3) The Secretary of the Navy shall prepare 
and submit to the Secretary of the Interior 
an annual report on the status of the natural 
and cultural resources and values of the 
lands withdrawn under section 703(a). The 
Secretary of the Interior shall transmit such 
report to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the House of Representatives 
and the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources of the United States Senate. 

(4) Neither this title nor any other provi- 
sion of law shall be construed to prohibit the 
Secretary of the Interior from issuing any 
lease for the development and utilization of 
geothermal steam and associated geothermal 
resources on the lands withdrawn under sec- 
tion 703(a) pursuant to the Geothermal 
Steam Act of 1970 (30 U.S.C. 1001 et seq.) but 
no such lease shall be issued without the 
concurrence of the Secretary of the Navy. 
Upon isssuance of such a lease, the Secretary 
of the Interior, consistent with his authority 
under applicable federal laws, shall be re- 
sponsible for the administration of the lease 
and for the issuance of associated permits, 
rights-of-way, other authorizations and ap- 
proval of required environmental impact 
mitigation measures within the leasehold. 

(5) This title shall not affect the geo- 
thermal exploration and development au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Navy under 
section 2689 of title 10, United States Code, 
except that the Secretary of the Navy shall 
obtain the concurrence of the Secretary of 
the Interior before taking action under that 
section with respect to the lands withdrawn 
under section 703(a). 


DURATION OF WITHDRAWALS 


SEC. 706. (1) DURATION.—The withdrawal 
and reservation established by this title 
shall terminate 15 years after the date of en- 
actment of this title. 

(b) DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATE- 
MENT.—No later than 12 years after the date 
of enactment of this title, the Secretary of 
the Navy shall publish a draft environmental 
impact statement concerning continued or 
renewed withdrawal of any portion of the 
lands withdrawn by this title for which the 
Secretary intends to seek such continued or 
renewed withdrawal. Such draft environ- 
mental impact statement shall be consistent 
with the requirements of the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act of 1969 (41 U.S.C. 4321 
et seq.) applicable to such a draft environ- 
mental impact statement. Prior to the ter- 
mination date specified in subsection (a), the 
Secretary of the Navy shall hold a public 
hearing on any draft environmental impact 
statement. Such hearing shall be held ín the 
State of California in order to receive public 
comments on the alternatives and other 
matters included in such draft environ- 
mental impact statement. 

(c) EXTENSIONS OR RENEWALS.—The with- 
drawals established by this title may not be 
extended or renewed except by an Act or 
joint resolution. 

ONGOING DECONTAMINATION 

SEC. 707. (а) PROGRAM.—Throughout the 
duration of the withdrawals made by this 
title, the Secretary of the Navy, to the ex- 
tent funds are made available, shall main- 
tain a program of decontamination of lands 
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withdrawn by this title at lease at the level 
of decontamination activities performed on 
such lands in fiscal year 1986. 

(b) REPORTS.—At the same time as the 
President transmits to the Congress the 
President’s proposed budget for the first fis- 
cal year beginning after the date of enact- 
ment of this title and for each subsequent 
fiscal year, the Secretary of the Navy shall 
transmit to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions, Armed Services, and Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources of the United States Senate 
and to the Committees on Appropriations, 
Armed Services, and Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives a de- 
scription of the decontamination efforts un- 
dertaken during the previous fiscal year on 
such lands and the decontamination activi- 
ties proposed for such lands during the next 
fiscal year including: 

(1) amounts appropriated and obligated or 
expended for decontamination of such lands; 

(2) the methods used to decontaminate 
such lands; 

(3) amount and types of contaminants re- 
moved from such lands; 

(4) estimated types and amounts of resid- 
ual contamination on such lands; and 

(5) an estimate of the costs for full decon- 
tamination of such lands and the estimate of 
the time to complete such decontamination. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR RENEWAL 

БЕС. 708. (a) NOTICE AND FILING.—(1) No 
later than three years prior to the termi- 
nation of the withdrawal and reservation es- 
tablished by this title, the Secretary of the 
Navy shall advise the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior as to whether or not the Secretary of 
the Navy will have a continuing military 
need for any of the lands withdrawn under 
section 703 after the termination date of 
such withdrawal and reservation. 

(2) If the Secretary of the Navy concludes 
that there will be a continuing military need 
for any of such lands after the termination 
date, the Secretary shall file an application 
for extension of the withdrawal and reserva- 
tion of such needed lands in accordance with 
the regulations and procedures of the De- 
partment of the Interior applicable to the ex- 
tension of withdrawals of lands for military 
uses. 

(3) If, during the period of withdrawal and 
reservation, the Secretary of the Navy de- 
cides to relinquish all or any of the lands 
withdrawn and reserved by this title, the 
Secretary shall file a notice of intention to 
relinquish with the Secretary of the Interior. 

(b) CONTAMINATION.—(1) Before transmit- 
ting a notice of intention to relinquish pur- 
suant to subsection (a), the Secretary of De- 
fense, acting through the Department of 
Navy, shall prepare a written determination 
concerning whether and to what extent the 
lands that are to be relinquished are con- 
taminated with explosive, toxic, or other 
hazardous materials. 

(2) A copy of such determination shall be 
transmitted with the notice of intention to 
relinquish. 

(3) Copies of both the notice of intention to 
relinquish and the determination concerning 
the contaminated state of the lands shall be 
published in the Federal Register by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

(с) DECONTAMINATION.—If any land which is 
the subject of a notice of intention to relin- 
quish pursuant to subsection (a) is contami- 
nated, the Secretary of the Navy, determines 
that decontamination is practicable and eco- 
nomically feasible (taking into consideration 
the potential future use and value of the 
land) and that upon decontamination, the 
land could be opened to operation of some or 
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all of the public land laws, including the 
mining laws, the Secretary of the Navy shall 
decontaminate the land to the extent that 
funds are appropriated for such purpose. 

(с) ALTERNATIVES.—If the Secretary of the 
Interior, after consulation with the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, concludes that decon- 
tamination of any land which is the subject 
of a notice of intention to relinquish pursu- 
ant to subsection (a) is not practicable or 
economically feasible, or that the land can- 
not be decontaminated sufficiently to be 
opened to operation of some or all of the 
public land laws, of if Congress does not ap- 
propriate a sufficient amount of funds for 
the decontamination of such land, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall not be required to 
accept the land proposed for relinquishment. 

(e) STATUS OF CONTAMINATED LANDS.—If, be- 
cause of their contaminated state, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior declines to accept ju- 
risdiction over lands withdrawn by this title 
which have been proposed for relinquish- 
ment, or if at the expiration of the with- 
drawal made by this title the Secretary of 
the Interior determines that some of the 
lands withdrawn by this title are contami- 
nated to an extent which prevents opening 
such contaminated lands to operation of the 
public land laws— 

(1) the Secretary of the Navy shall take ap- 
propriate steps to warn the public of the con- 
taminated state of such lands and any risks 
associated with entry onto such lands; 

(2) after the expiration of the withdrawal, 
the Secretary of the Navy shall undertake no 
activities on such lands except in connection 
with decontamination of such lands; and 

(3) the Secretary of the Navy shall report 
to the Secretary of the Interior and to the 
Congress concerning the status of such lands 
and all actions taken in furtherance of this 
subsection. 

(f) REVOCATION AUTHORITY.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Secretary 
of the Interior, upon deciding that it is in 
the public interest to accept jurisdiction 
over lands proposed for relinquishment pur- 
suant to subsection (a), is authorized to re- 
voke the withdrawal and reservation estab- 
lished by this title as it applies to such 
lands. Should the decision be made to revoke 
the withdrawal and reservation, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall publish in the 
Federal Register an appropriate order which 
shall— 

(1) terminate the withdrawal and reserva- 
tion; 

(2) constitute official acceptance of full ju- 
risdiction over the lands by the Secretary of 
the Interior; 

(3) state the date upon which the lands will 
be opened to the operation of some or all of 
the public land laws, including the mining 
laws. 


DELEGABILITY 


SEC. 709. (а) DEFENSE.—The functions of 
the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of 
the Navy under this title may be delegated. 

(b) INTERIOR.—The functions of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior under this title may be 
delegated, except that an order described in 
section 708(f) may be approved and signed 
only by the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Under Secretary of the Interior, or an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Department of the Inte- 
rior. 


HUNTING, FISHING, AND TRAPPING 
Sec. 710. All hunting, fishing, and trapping 
on the lands withdrawn by this title shall be 
conducted in accordance with the provisions 
of section 2671 of title 10, United States Code. 
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IMMUNITY OF THE UNITED STATES 

SEC. 711. The United States and all depart- 
ments or agencies thereof shall be held 
harmless and shall not be liable for any inju- 
ries or damages to persons or property suf- 
fered in the course of any geothermal leasing 
or other authorized nonmilitary activity 
conducted on lands described in section 703 
of this title. 

EL CENTRO RANGES 

SEC. 712. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to permit the Secretary of the 
Navy to use until January 1, 1990 the public 
lands in Imperial County, California, gen- 
erally depicted on the map entitled “El 
Centro Ranges" dated July 1987, for the same 
purposes and to no greater extent than such 
lands were used by the Secretary of the Navy 
as of July 1, 1987. Such permission shall be 
through а cooperative agreement or other 
appropriate means. Such use shall be subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may require so as to 
protect the natural, environmental, sci- 
entific, cultural, and other resources and 
values of such lands and to minimize the ex- 
tent to which such use by the Secretary of 
the Navy impedes or restricts use of such or 
other public lands for recreational and other 
purposes.e 


By Mr. BREAUX: 

S. 22. A bill to regulate interstate 
commerce with respect to parimutuel 
wagering on greyhound racing, to 
maintain the stability of the grey- 
hound racing industry, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

INTERSTATE GREYHOUND RACING ACT 

е Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing in the 102d Congress a 
bill that the Senate should have adopt- 
ed in the 10156 Session, the Interstate 
Greyhound Racing Act of 1991. This 
legislation, when enacted, will regulate 
interstate commerce with respect to 
interstate parimutuel wagering оп 
greyhound racing. I say that we should 
have passed this bill, Mr. President, be- 
cause it provides for greyhound owners 
the same protective system that has 
proven so successful for owners of rac- 
ing horses. The dog racing industry is 
one of increasing interest and impor- 
tance; this bill ensures fairness for dog 
owners, and it thereby ensures orderly 
growth and stability for the industry. 

Eleven years ago nearly identical 
legislation, the Interstate Horse Rac- 
ing Act of 1978, was considered by the 
U.S. Senate and passed by voice vote. I 
hasten to add that the House of Rep- 
resentatives also passed the Interstate 
Horse Racing Act of 1978 by voice vote. 
The major difference between my bill 
and that passed in 1978 is that I am 
asking today that we extend to grey- 
hound owners the same protection 
given to horsemen in 1978. 

Mr. President, my bill does not re- 
quire that we spend Federal money. It 
does not create а new agency of gov- 
ernment, and it does not legalize off- 
track betting. The States legalize off- 
track betting. 

This legislation does provide that an 
interstate wager on a greyhound race 
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taking place іп one State may not be 
placed with an off-track betting office 
in another State without the consent 
of: First, the racetrack where the race 
is to be run, second, the racing com- 
mission of the State where the race is 
to be run, and third, the racing com- 
mission of the State where the off- 
track betting office is located. 

Greyhound wagering across State 
lines will not take place without the 
agreement of these indispensable par- 
ties. State interests are protected, and 
the interests of greyhound owners can- 
not be disregarded by racetracks. 

A host racetrack must have a written 
agreement with the greyhound owners’ 
group. This agreement will specify 
terms and conditions under which the 
track will consent to an interstate 
wager with an off-track, out of State 
betting system. 

Mr. President, no longer will grey- 
hound races be simulcast to interstate 
off-track betting locations without the 
consent or agreement of greyhound 
owners. These owners have the same 
proprietary“ interest as horsemen. А 
horseman’s interest is protected by 
law, and my bill offers that same pro- 
tection to greyhound owners. 

An icon of the Senate, the Honorable 
Walter D. Huddleston of Kentucky, 
with remarkable conciseness, spoke to 
the issue this way during the Senate 
floor consideration of the Interstate 
Horse Racing Act of 1978 when he said: 

In essence, this bill regulates the accept- 
ance of an interstate off-track wager that is 
placed or accepted in one State on the out- 
come of a horse race taking place in another 
(State). 

The bill prohibits such wagering unless all 
the parties involved in racing—the track, the 
horsemen, the off-track betting interests, 
and the racing commissions of the States in- 
volved—agree, either directly or indirectly, 
regarding the terms and conditions of such 
wagering. This bill will prevent an off-track 
betting system in one State from using a 
race in another State without the permission 
of the parties that have a proprietary“ in- 
terest in that race. 

This is an issue of considerable na- 
tional interest, and I urge my col- 
leagues to support the enactment of 
the legislation. It is a little-known fact 
that 26 million people visited the 46 
greyhound race tracks in the United 
States in 1988. I remind us that grey- 
hound racing contributed $225 million 
to 14 racing States and their county 
governments. Additionally, the sport 
generated millions of dollars in payroll 
taxes and sales taxes paid at the track 
and at local motels, restaurants, gaso- 
line stations, and other greyhound-re- 
lated businesses. 

Few of us know that greyhound rac- 
ing is the sixth largest spectator sport 
in America, and it’s still growing. Ten 
new greyhound tracks are planned for 
construction in Kansas, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. A track that generates a 
“handle” of more than $500,000 will em- 
ploy a minimum of 600 people. 
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The National Greyhound Association 
[NGA] is the sole registry for the rac- 
ing greyhound on the North American 
Continent. The NGA, а voluntary non- 
profit association, is located in the 
State of Kansas. It was organized in 
1906, and has а membership today of 
over 6,000 owners and breeders of racing 
greyhounds. The NGA maintains а 
rigid identification system with 
records of all breeding, litters whelped, 
individual registrations, transfers, and 
leases. The NGA’s exacting system is а 
major factor in maintaining greyhound 
racing's clean as a hound’s teeth" 
very admirable reputation as a major 
spectator sport. The МСА is ап associ- 
ate member of the World Greyhound 
Racing Federation and а charter and 
founding member of the World Alliance 
of Greyhound Registries and the Amer- 
ican Greyhound Council. 

Mr. President, this sport has а his- 
tory that is worthy of veneration. As 
early as 4,000 years ago, the greyhound 
was the subject of art, lore, sport and 
entertainment in ancient civilizations 
of Egypt, Persia, Greece, Rome, and 
later in England and Ireland. Cleopatra 
loved greyhound hunting and racing. 
Queen Elizabeth I established the first 
formal rules of greyhound racing in the 
1700's. 

I urge my colleagues to join me іп 
supporting the continued orderly devel- 
opment of this venerable sport of 
queens.’’e 


By Mr. DOLE (for Mr. SIMPSON, 
for himself, Мг. DOLE, Mr. MUR- 
KOWSKI, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. 
THURMOND, and Mr. JEFFORDS): 

S. 23. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to index rates of veterans’ 
disability compensation and surviving 
spouses’ and children’s dependency and 
indemnity compensation to automati- 
cally increase to keep pace with the 
cost of living; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

VETERANS’ AND SURVIVOR’S COMPENSATION 

INDEXING ACT 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, earlier 
in the day the Republican leader intro- 
duced a bill, S. 23, that is a cost of liv- 
ing allowance adjustment bill for vet- 
erans. I rise to join in the introduction 
of that legislation that would remedy a 
very strange and unfortunate and un- 
fair situation faced by many disabled 
veterans and their survivors in this 
country today. As I say, Iam joined in 
this effort by the Republican leader, 
Senator DOLE, and by Senator Mur- 
KOWSKI, Senator SPECTER, Senator 
THURMOND, and Senator JEFFORDS. 

Last fall, Mr. President, in our last 
minute extremity with regard to the 
budget, Congress failed to pass a cost- 
of-living adjustment for these veterans 
when the bill became loaded down with 
unnecessary and costly and burden- 
some provisions. 

Several of us tried to remedy that 
situation. We were poised to pass a bill 
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which would be defined as a clean bill 
that would have provided only the 
cost-of-living adjustment, only the 
COLA adjustment. But that effort was 
stymied by an objection raised in the 
House of Representatives, and the bill 
went nowhere amid a great clatter 
about somebody or various groups 
being antiveteran. About the last thing 
I have ever noticed in this body is that 
anybody is antiveteran. 

But there is, of course, a limit some- 
where when we deal with those veter- 
ans who have never left the United 
States, maybe have been involved in 
service for 6 months or 1 year. That is 
a distinction I have always made and 
will continue to make. 

We give veterans $31% billion, and 
there are 27% million of us. I am proud 
to be one of that number. I was over- 
seas with the army of occupation after 
the war in Europe. No shells were fly- 
ing when I was there. I have related 
that before, but in some sensible way, 
we have to emphasize that our first 
care is to the service-connected dis- 
abled veteran, the combat veteran, and 
that is something we have to do; not 
get caught in the emotion of the issue. 

In any event, there is not anyone 
that would not indicate that the veter- 
ans, these veterans covered in the leg- 
islation, deserve to have their COLA 
without having to depend on Congress 
to pass separate legislation authorizing 
it in each and every year. That is 
something you do not want to miss. It 
is what has happened over the years. 

Some of the veterans groups got to- 
gether years ago and decided it would 
be better for them if they had a sepa- 
rate COLA, if you dealt with it sepa- 
rately, and not let it get tied to any 
other form of index. The reason for 
that was that they would get more. 
That worked pretty well except for 1 
year. 

Yet, that is something that certainly 
did not work last year. That is why I 
am introducing this legislation today, 
which provides for an automatic cost- 
of-living adjustment for veterans re- 
ceiving disability compensation, and 
for their surviving spouses and children 
who receive dependency and indemnity 
compensation. 

It would also automatically increase 
the clothing allowance for those veter- 
ans who have service-connected disa- 
bilities that require them to use pros- 
thetic devices that may cause their 
clothing to wear. The unstoppable 
freight train is what stopped the bill 
last year. 

Madam President, the Senate was 
never given the opportunity to vote on 
а bill that would simply have assured 
disabled veterans received the cost-of- 
living adjustment. I supported and 
tried to secure consideration of such a 
measure. I supported and tried to se- 
cure consideration of a more stream- 
lined and responsible Senate bill. 
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I worked with a fine chairman in the 
House, SONNY MONTGOMERY, who is 
"Mr. Veteran" and “Мг. Veterans' Af- 
fairs“ as to what he has done for many 
years in this Congress. But there were 
Senators who felt more strongly that it 
would be a fine opportunity to hook it 
up; to hook the old freight up with ev- 
erything you could get on it including 
а caboose; that it was more important 
to mandate another study of the health 
effects of Agent Orange than it was for 
disabled veterans to have their COLA. 

They put а stop to that effort and 
through their auspices in the House, 
they achieved that. Тһеу also had 
other items on their mind, things that 
have been rejected by the full Veter- 
ans' Affairs Committee in a bipartisan 
fashion. But since the freight train was 
going through the building, they 
thought they would tack it all on, and 
it failed for them, I hope we will not 
see that again. This bill will assure 
that we do not. So let us assure that 
disabled veterans and their survivors 
never again have to be faced with that 
particular uncertainty. 

Ialso want to bear my efforts to se- 
cure rapid consideration and passage of 
the bill to provide that cost-of-living 
adjustment, a bill that is assured of 
rapid passage because it contains only 
the veterans cost-of-living adjustment, 
the COLA bill. 

But I trust that we will then make 
this effort under this bill, S. 23, to as- 
sure that the COLA for veterans each 
year becomes automatic and not sub- 
ject to the whims of Congress. It is а 
fun and games that should not go on. 
Let us just do a COLA and let the other 
thing rise or fall on their worth. Cer- 
tainly Agent Orange is а very complex 
issue, and will remain ever so. But it 
need not ever be tied again to a COLA. 

Mr. NICKLES. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Certainly. 

Mr. NICKLES. I compliment the Sen- 
ator for his leadership on this issue, 
and I ask that he be kind enough to add 
me ав а cosponsor. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma very much, and indeed 
will include him as a cosponsor. 

I will conclude my remarks, and say 
I am very much looking forward to 
working with the leadership on these 
bills. We have heard today a great dis- 
cussion on the Democratic agenda and 
their bills, and the Republican agenda 
and their bills. 

I must say I was а bit surprised with 
the intensity of the majority leader as 
he talked about the education measure 
as if George Bush were really not the 
education President. He did not say 
that in those words. The education bill 
passed the Senate and passed the 
House, and died in the last hours of the 
night before we exited here in October. 
It had nothing to do with George 
Bush—child care, these issues of рагеп- 
tal activity, civil rights—to indicate 
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somehow that George Bush, the Presi- 

dent, had a lesser commitment to civil 

rights. Those things are balderdash. 

If we are going to start off on this 
bright Monday, after dealing with а 
very serious issue Saturday—and I 
commend the majority leader and the 
minority leader for their work. None of 
us have any satisfaction from that 
tough vote. We did it. We did what we 
had to do, and we will see whether it 
does what all of us hope it will do, and 
that is increase the prospects for peace 
by showing that we are ready to use 
another option in our activities. 

But I do not think it is really very 
appropriate to simply lay out every bill 
on the Democratic agenda as if it were 
somehow saving the world from George 
Bush. I think we can do а little better 
than that. 

Thank you. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 23 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE AND REFERENCES 

SECTION 1. (a) This Act may be cited as the 
Veterans' and Survivors’ Compensation In- 
dexing Act." 

(b) Except as otherwise expressly provided, 
whenever in this Act an amendment or re- 
peal is expressed in terms of an amendment 
to, or repeal of, а section or other provision, 
the reference shall be considered to be made 
to а section or other provision of title 38, 
United States Code. 

DISABILITY COMPENSATION AND DEPENDENCY 
AND INDEMNITY COMPENSATION RATE IN- 
CREASES 
SEc. 2. Section 3112 is amended by redesig- 

nating subsection (c) as subsection (d) and 

inserting the following new subsection: 

"(c)1) Effective December 1 of each year, 
each rate of disablity compensation under 
sections 314 and 315, dependency and indem- 
nity compensation under sections 411, 413, 
and 414, and the clothing allowance under 
section 362 shall be increased by the percent 
change in the price index for the base quar- 
ter of such year over the price index for the 
base quarter of the immediately preceding 
year, adjusted to the nearest Уо of 1 percent. 

“(2) For the purpose of this section— 

“(А) ‘price index means the Consumer 
Price Index published monthly by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics; 

“(В) the term ‘base quarter,’ as used with 
respect to a year, means the calendar quar- 
ter ending on September 30 of such year; and 

“(С) the price index for a base quarter is 
the arithmetical mean of such index for the 
three months comprising such quarter.“ 

Sec. 3. The redesignated subsection (d) of 
section 3112 is amended by redesignating 
paragraph (2) as paragraph (3) and inserting 
the following new paragraph: 

“(2) Whenever disability compensation, de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation, and 
clothing allowance rates are increased under 
subsection (c) of this section, the Secretary 
shall publish new rates in the Federal Reg- 
ister as soon as practicable.” 

Sec. 4. The Secretary may, consistent with 
the increases authorized by this title, admin- 
istratively adjust the rates of disability com- 
pensation payable to persons within the pur- 
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view of section 10 of Public Law 85-857 who 
are not in receipt of compensation payable 
under chapter 11 of title 38, United States 
Code. Notice of any adjustments made under 
this section will be published in accordance 
with section 3, above. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, 
Mr. PACKWOOD, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. Baucus, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. BOREN, Mr. 
SYMMS, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. CRAN- 
STON, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. DIXON, 
Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. HATFIELD, 
Mr. SARBANES, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. 
LoTT, Mr. KERRY, Mr. REID, Mr. 
MCCAIN, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. GORE, 
Mr. KASTEN, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
SIMON, Mr. BURNS, Mr. GLENN, 
Mr. MACK, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
BROWN, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
COCHRAN, Мг. LUGAR, Mr. 
D'AMATO, and Mr. SANFORD): 

S. 24. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to make perma- 
nent the exclusion from gross income 
of educational assistance provided to 
employees; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

EMPLOYEE EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Employee Edu- 
cational Assistance Act of 1991, legisla- 
tion that will make permanent section 
127 of the Internal Revenue Code. This 
bill ensures that employees will be able 
to continue to receive up to $5,250 an- 
nually in tuition reimbursements or 
similar educational benefits from their 
employers on a tax-free basis. I am 
pleased to be joined in introducing this 
legislation by 35 of my distinguished 
colleagues. We have had similar levels 
of support for this measure in past 
years. Such continued support is indic- 
ative of the importance that so many 
of us attach to tax-free treatment of 
educational assistance, and to the need 
to make it a permanent part of the Tax 
Code. 

First enacted in 1978, section 127 has 
enabled over 7 million working men 
and women to advance their education 
and improve their job skills without in- 
curring additional income tax liabil- 
ities and а reduction in take-home рау. 
Without this provision, an employee 
would owe taxes on the value of any 
educational benefits provided by an 
employer that do not directly relate to 
the current job held. For example, a 
clerical worker pursuing a college di- 
ploma who earns $21,000 annually and 
who receives tuition reimbursement for 
two semesters of night courses—worth 
approximately $4,000—would owe addi- 
tional Federal income and payroll 
taxes of over $1,000 on this educational 
assistance. If the educational benefits 
are accepted, the employee incurs а 
loss of over $1,000 in take-home pay. 
Тһе effects are even more severe if һе 
or she lives in а State that uses the 
Federal definition of income for State 
tax purposes. It is shortsighted to im- 
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pose such а tax burden on employees 
seeking to further their education. For 
many low- and moderate-income em- 
ployees, this cut in take-home pay is 
simply prohibitive, preventing them 
from enrolling in courses that would 
upgrade their job skills and improve 
their future career prospects. Without 
this investment in our employees' edu- 
cation, the ability of our work force to 
compete in the global economy erodes. 
By removing the requirement that edu- 
cational assistance be job related, sec- 
tion 127 eliminates а tax burden on 
workers seeking to further their edu- 
cation and improve their career pros- 
pects. 

Moreover, section 127 removes a tax 
bias against lesser skilled workers be- 
cause they have greater difficulty prov- 
ing that educational benefits are di- 
rectly related to their current job, due 
to narrower job descriptions. 

Congress has until now only enacted 
section 127 for temporary periods. It 
has repeatedly allowed the provision to 
lapse, only to reextend it оп а retro- 
active basis for another temporary pe- 
riod. Since 1978, there have been 5 ex- 
tensions of this provision. Most re- 
cently the Omnibus Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act of 1990 provided for a 15- 
month extension of section 127, retro- 
active from its September 30, 1990, ex- 
piration date through December 31, 
1991. Without further action by Con- 
gress, the provision will agian expire 
on that date. 

It is time for this cliffhanger ap- 
proach to stop. Employees cannot plan 
sensibly for their educational goals, 
not knowing the extent to which ac- 
cepting educational assistance may re- 
duce their take-home pay. And for em- 
ployers, the fits and starts of the legis- 
lative history of section 127 have been 
& serious administrative nuisance. If 
section 127 is in force, then there is no 
need to withhold taxes on educational 
benefits provided; if not, the job-relat- 
edness of the educational assistance 
must be ascertained, a value assigned, 
and withholding adjusted accordingly. 
And we leave everyone to guess until 
late in the year whether Congress will 
extend the provision, or reenact it 
retroactively if it has already expired. 
This needless uncertainty and ineffi- 
ciency reflects badly on the legislative 
process; it must cease. 

The Employee Educational Assist- 
ance Act of 1991 would restore cer- 
tainty to section 127, by extending it 
on a permanent basis. The 1990 Budget 
Reconciliation Act, in addition to ex- 
tending the tax-free treatment for un- 
dergraduate assistance, restored tax- 
free treatment for assistance provided 
for graduate level studies. Tax-free 
graduate assistance had been elimi- 
nated in 1988. The Employee Edu- 
cational Assistance Act of 1991 will per- 
manently extend the tax-free status for 
both undergraduate and graduate as- 
sistance. 
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Mr. President, I introduced similar 
legislation in the 10186 Congress, S. 260 
and S. 2988, which enjoyed wide biparti- 
san support. Encouraging workers to 
further their education and to improve 
their job skills is an important na- 
tional priority, crucial for preserving 
our competitive position in the global 
economy. Permitting employees to re- 
ceive educational assistance on a tax- 
free basis, without incurring signifi- 
cant cuts in take-home pay, is a dem- 
onstrated cost-effective means to 
achieve these objectives. 

Employee educational assistance is 
not an extravagant fringe benefit for 
highly paid executives. It largely bene- 
fits low- and moderate-income employ- 
ees seeking access to higher education 
or further job training. A recent survey 
undertaken by the American Society 
for Training and Development indi- 
cated that over 70 percent of recipients 
of section 127 benefits in 1986 earned 
less than $30,000. In fact, lower income 
employees are more likely to partici- 
pate in educational assistance рго- 
grams than those on the higher end of 
the income scale. Employees making 
less than $30,000 participate at а much 
higher rate than those making above 
that income, and participation rates 
decline as salary levels increase. More- 
over, employees making less than 
$15,000 participate at almost twice the 
rate of those who earn over $50,000. 

Further, section 127 makes an impor- 
tant contribution to simplicity in the 
Tax Code. Without it, employers and 
the IRS would be required to determine 
on а case-by-case basis which em- 
ployer-provided educational benefits 
are sufficiently related to the job to 
avoid treatment as taxable income. 

Today, American workers are the 
most productive in the industrialized 
and developing world. Yet pressures 
from international competition and the 
pace of technological change require 
continual adjustment by our work 
force. Retraining will thus be nec- 
essary to maintain and strengthen 
American industry's competitive posi- 
tion in the global economy. Section 127 
permits employees to adapt and retrain 
without incurring additional tax liabil- 
ities and à reduction in take-home pay. 
By removing the tax burden from 
workers seeking retraining, section 127 
will enable employees displaced by for- 
eign competition ог technological 
change to learn new job skills. Retrain- 
ing wil take on an increasing impor- 
tance in this decade, given that ap- 
proximately 85 percent of those who 
wil make up the work force in the 
year 2000 are already working today. 
Work force growth in the next decade 
is expected to barely match that dur- 
ing the Great Depression. 

Тһе American Electronics Associa- 
tion has reported that the United 
States is experiencing an acute short- 
age of engineers—some 20,000 engineers 
between 1981 and 1985. The association 
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further notes the troubling fact that 
the United States produces fewer engi- 
neers per capita than many of our 
major trading partners and has rel- 
atively smaller numbers of workers in 
research and development. To counter 
this trend, almost half of America's 
largest electronic firms have initiated 
educational assistance programs under 
section 127 to encourage employees to 
pursue advanced degrees in electronics. 
Without section 127, employees partici- 
pating in this important effort to 
maintain our competitive position in 
high technology will incur а penalty of 
additional taxes. The Tax Code should 
not hinder such an effort, and section 
127 is designed to make sure that it 
does not. 

Section 127 has also helped to im- 
prove the quality of America's public 
education system, at a fraction of the 
cost of direct-aid programs. It has en- 
abled thousands of public school teach- 
ers to obtain advanced degrees, aug- 
menting the quality of instruction in 
our schools. A survey by the National 
Education Association a few years ago 
found that almost half of all American 
public school systems provide tuition 
assistance to teachers seeking ай- 
vanced training and degrees. Again, the 
Тах Code should not impose obstacles 
to this kind of shared effort at im- 
provement. 'This legislation, by making 
section 127 permanent, for both grad- 
uate and undergraduate assistance, 
will ensure that it does not. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this legislation be 
printed in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, аз 
follows: 


S. 24 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Represenatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE EXCLU- 
SION MADE PERMANENT. 


(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 127 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 is amended by 
striking subsection (d). 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1991. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I rise 
today to join my distinguished col- 
league, the Senior Senator from New 
York, Senator MOYNIHAN, in introduc- 
ing the Employee Educational Assist- 
ance Act of 1991. This important legis- 
lation would permit an employee to re- 
ceive educational benefits, such as tui- 
tion reimbursement or outside train- 
ing, from their employers on а tax-free 
basis. In addition, this bill would make 
section 127 a permanent provision of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

Educational assistance is not a fringe 
benefit for highly paid executives. 
Rather, it is a program that directly 
benefits students, employees seeking 
to better themselves, and employers 
needing to retrain their work force. 
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Educational assistance is designed to 
help young students meet the soaring 
costs of education in this country, ena- 
bling them to pursue their studies. 
Without the benefit of this program, 
graduate students would be forced to 
pay taxes on their tuition waivers and 
stipends. Taxing these meager stipends 
places unbearable demands upon our 
Nation's youth. 

In addition, this assistance allows 
employers to provide their employees 
with a prescribed amount of tax-ex- 
empt tuition payments in order to ad- 
vance in studies which are related to 
their jobs. This program is particularly 
important for workers who want to up- 
grade their skills and vocational oppor- 
tunities, and for retraining employees 
whose current skills have become tech- 
nologically obsolete. 

Mr. President, since 1979, Congress 
has recognized the important benefits 
derived from this provision. Unfortu- 
nately, section 127 is not а permanent 
provision of the Code. Thus, over the 
years, continuation of this worthy pro- 
vision has been left to temporary and 
piecemeal extensions. On several occa- 
sions, this provision actually lapsed, 
only to be reextended on a retroactive 
basis for another temporary period. 
Such uncertainty has hampered the ef- 
fectiveness of section 127. 

I encourage and applaud incentives 
that wil improve our nations work 
force, and increase our competitiveness 
in the world market. It is vital to the 
competitiveness of the United States 
business that Congress act to create an 
environment that encourages produc- 
tivity improvement in the workplace, 
as well as individual opportunity for 
personal growth. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
important legislation. 


By Mr. MITCHELL (for Mr. CRAN- 
STON, for himself, Mr. PACK- 
WOOD, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Мг. ADAMS, Mr. 
BINGAMAN, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. SIMON, Mr. AKAKA, 
Mr. BAUCUS, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. 
BURDICK, Мг. CHAFEE, Mr. 
COHEN, Mr. GLENN, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. KERRY, Mr. KOHL, Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG, Mr. ROBB, and Mr. 
WIRTH): 

S. 25. A bill to protect the reproduc- 
tive rights of women, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE ACT 
* Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to have reintroduced today S. 
25, the proposed Freedom of Choice 
Act, which I introduced in the last 
Congress with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. PACKWOOD] and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. METZEN- 
BAUM], as S. 1912 following the Supreme 
Court's 1989 decision in Webster versus 
Reproductive Health Services. Al- 
though the Webster decision did not di- 
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rectly overturn the landmark Roe ver- 
sus Wade decision, it gave State legis- 
latures an open invitation to begin 
meddling with the rights of women to 
make their own decisions regarding the 
issue of abortion. Тһе Freedom of 
Choice Act is intended to codify as a 
Federal right the holding of the Roe 
versus Wade decision and thereby pre- 
vent the erosion of individual rights 
threatened by the Webster decision. 

The legislation being introduced 
today has broad bipartisan support. I 
am very pleased to be joined in intro- 
ducing this legislation by Members of 
both sides of the aisle who are strongly 
committed to protecting freedom of 
choice for all women, regardless of 
where they may reside. A companion 
measure, H.R. 25, was introduced in the 
House of Representatives on January 3 
by my good friend and colleague from 
California, Representative DON ED- 
WARDS. During the last Congress, a 
number of hearings were held on this 
legislation in both the House and the 
Senate. The Freedom of Choice Act was 
also favorably reported by the Sub- 
committee on Civil and Constitutional 
Rights of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee shortly before the 10156 Congress 
adjourned. 

At the time that the Freedom of 
Choice bill was first introduced in the 
Senate on November 17, 1989, I submit- 
ted а lengthy statement outlining its 
purpose and explaining certain terms 
included in the legislation. The text of 
the bill being introduced today is iden- 
tical to the text of the bill, S. 1912, in 
the 101st Congress, and the legislative 
intent described in that statement is 
fully applicable to the current bill, S. 
25. 


Mr. President, the vast majority of 
Americans believe that decisions in 
this difficult area should be made by 
individuals, free from government in- 
trusion or control. The Freedom of 
Choice Act is designed to help ensure 
that access to safe and legal abortion 
remains a protected right, secured by 
the laws of the United States, as it has 
been since Roe versus Wade was de- 
cided almost two decades ago. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of my 1989 statement detailing the pro- 
visions of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of these re- 
marks along with the text of S. 25. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, Mr. 
PACKWOOD, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. SIMON, Mr. PELL, Ms. MI- 
KULSKI, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA, Mr. WILSON, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. GLENN, Mr. COHEN, Mr. 
KERRY, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. 
BURDICK, Mr. ROBB, Mr. BINGAMAN, 
Mr. LAUTENBERG, and Mr. KENNEDY): 

S. 1912. A bill to protect the reproductive 
rights of women, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am proud 
to introduce today with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. PACKWOOD] and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM] and other 
Members of the Senate the proposed Free- 
dom of Choice Act of 1989. This bipartisan 
legislation is designed to codify the holding 
of the 1973 Roe versus Wade decision. 

We are joined in introducing this legisla- 
tion by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
ADAMS], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SIMON], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL], the Senator from Maryland [Ms. Mi- 
KULSKI], the Senator from Kansas [Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
MATSUNAGA], the Senator from California 
[Mr. WILSON], the Senator from Hawaii (Мг. 
INOUYE], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
CHAFEE], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
METZENBAUM], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
COHEN], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KERRY], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
STEVENS], the Senator from Colorado (Мг. 
WIRTH], the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
BuRDICK], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBB], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
BINGAMAN], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. LAUTENBERG], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Companion legislation is being introduced 
in the House of Representatives by my good 
friend and colleague from California, Rep- 
resentative DoN EDWARDS and the co-Chair 
of the Congressional Caucus on Women's Is- 
sues, the Representative from Colorado, PAT 
SCHROEDER. 

Mr. President, this legislation is intended 
to accomplish one simple goal: Preserve the 
rights of pregnant women to make their own 
individual decision regarding whether or not 
to terminate а pregnancy. These rights 
which were guaranteed by the Supreme 
Court in the landmark decision in Roe versus 
Wade almost 17 years ago are in grave jeop- 
ardy today. 

BACKGROUND: ROE VERSUS WADE 

Mr. President, in 1973 the United States 
Supreme Court held in Roe v. Wade, 40 U.S. 
113, that the Constitution protects а wom- 
an's decision whether or not to terminate 
her pregnancy. The Court noted that its 
prior decisions had found a right to personal 
privacy embedded in the Constitution's pro- 
tection of personal liberty and concluded 
that right of privacy encompassed a woman's 
decision whether or not to carry a pregnancy 
to term. The Court further concluded that 
since the right of personal privacy is a fun- 
damental right, only a “compelling state in- 
terest'" could justify its limitation by a 
state. Іп a related case, Doe у. Bolton, 410 
U.S. 179, handed down at the same time, the 
Court explicitly stated that a State may not 
interfere in a significant way with the exer- 
cise that prohibit or substantially limit ac- 
cess to the means of effectuating that deci- 
sion. 

The Roe decision set forth a number of 
basic principles by which State regulation of 
abortion rights were to be measured. Bal- 
ancing competing interests at different 
stages of a pregnancy, the Court found that 
the stage of fetal viability was the point at 
which the State's interest arises. It held that 
following viability, the State’s interest per- 
mits it to regulate and even proscribe an 
abortion except when necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the life or health of the mother. 
Prior to viability, the State’s powers were 
limited to promoting its interest in the 
health of mother by regulating the abortion 
procedure in ways that are reasonably relat- 
ed to maternal health. During the first tri- 
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mester, the Court held that the abortion de- 
cision and its effectuation must be left sole- 
ly to the woman and her physician. 

In the intervening years, the Court on nu- 
merous occasions, rigorously enforced its 
1973 holding, striking down attempts by 
States to interfere with а woman's right to 
decide whether or not to terminate a preg- 
nancy. 

On July 3, 1989, however, the Court sent а 
Shockwave through the country when it 
handed down its decision in Webster versus 
Reproductive Health Services. The Webster 
decision gave State legislatures an open in- 
vitation to begin meddling with the freedom 
of individual women to make their own deci- 
sions in this difficult area. Although the de- 
cision did not directly overturn Roe, it sig- 
naled the Court's willingness to apply a less 
stringent standard of review to State restric- 
tions concerning a woman's right to an abor- 
tion. 

Mr. President, after the Webster decision, 
Americans can no longer assume that access 
to safe and legal abortions will remain a 
guaranteed right. The Webster decision was 
& blow to all Americans who look to the 
Court to protect and preserve fundamental 
rights and liberties. 

There is ample evidence to indicate that 
this legislation is sorely needed. Freedom of 
choice is already under assault in the State 
legislatures. 

Shortly after the Webster decision, the 
Louisiana legislature passed a non-binding 
resolution urging State district attorneys to 
enforce a long-standing law outlawing abor- 
tions and requiring jail terms for doctors 
who provide them. 

In Florida, an effort was made by the 
antichoice Governor to force the State legis- 
lature to enact restrictions in a special ses- 
sion called for that purpose. That ill-con- 
ceived effort failed, but there is little doubt 
that there will be further attempts in Flor- 
ida in the coming year. 

Only a few days ago, the Pennsylvania leg- 
islature won the distinction of making that 
State one of the most restrictive in the Na- 
tion by passing sweeping antichoice legisla- 
tion. That legislation included provisions 
such as 24-hour waiting periods and spousal 
consent requirements which had previously 
been declared unconstitutional under Roe. 

The purpose of the legislation we are intro- 
ducing today is to create a statutory basis 
for the rights established under the Roe deci- 
sion in order to prevent the States from un- 
dermining those rights. It is our intention to 
codify the state of the law established under 
Roe prior to Webster. 

It has long been recognized that Congress 
has the authority, under section 5 of the 14th 
amendment and other provisions of the Con- 
stitution to enact legislation to restrain 
States from denying due process and equal 
protection rights to individuals or interfer- 
ing with fundamental rights. 

OUTLINE OF LEGISLATION 


Mr. President, the Freedom of Choice Act 
of 1989 is very simple. Section 2(a) provides 
that a State may not restrict the right of a 
woman to choose to terminate a pregnancy 
before fetal viability or at any time if such 
termination is necessary to protect the life 
or health of the woman. As I indicated ear- 
lier, that is the basic principle established 
under the Roe decision. 

Section 2(b) provides that a State may im- 
pose only those restrictions on a woman’s 
right to an abortion prior to viability that 
are medically necessary to protect the wom- 
an’s life or health—a concept established in 
Roe. This provision allows a limited excep- 
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tion to the general rule that a State may not 
interfere with a woman’s fundamental right 
to choose whether or not to have an abor- 
tion. To meet this exception, the State 
would have to demonstrate that a rule or 
procedure was designed to protect the life or 
health of the woman, was medically nec- 
essary, and consituted the least restrictive 
means of furthering the State’s interest in 
the woman's health. 

Thus, under Roe versus Wade, it has been 
held that а State could not impose require- 
ments which are not medically necessary 
such as а requirement that all abortions be 
performed іп а hospital. Similarly, spousal 
consent requirements and waiting require- 
ments have been held to be not medically 
necessary and therefore unconstitutional 
under Roe. On the other hand, statutes re- 
quiring that abortions be performed by li- 
censed physicians have been upheld. 

Mr. President, Roe versus Wade and its 
progeny clearly barred States from devising 
ingenious statutory schemes to deny women 
the right to exercise the basic right of free- 
dom of choice. To the extent that Webster 
both invites and approves erosion of the Roe 
rights, this legislation is intended to reverse 
the impact of that decision. 

There are several specific aspects of this 
legislation which should be noted. 

First, the bill refers to the concept of fetal 
viability which the Court held in Roe to be 
the point where the State's interest in the 
fetus arises. In Roe, the Court defined viabil- 
ity as the point at which the fetus is “робеп- 
tially able to live outside the mother's 
womb, albeit with artificial aid," 410 U.S. at 
160. Such potentiality, however, must be for 
“meaningful life" and this cannot encompass 
simply momentary survival, 410 U.S. at 163. 
Finally, and most importantly, Roe stressed 
the central role of the pregnant woman's 
doctor in determining viability, emphasizing 
that ''the abortion decision in all its aspects 
is inherently, and primarily, a medical deci- 
sion,” 410 at 160. In a subsequent case, 
Planned Parenthood of Central Missouri v. 
Danforth, 428 U.S. 52 (1976), the Court reem- 
phasized that viability is “а matter of medi- 
cal judgment, skill, and technical ability." 
In that decision, the Court also held that it 
is not the proper function of the legislature 
or the courts to place viability, which is es- 
sentially a medical concept, at a specific 
point in the gestation period. The time when 
viability is achieved may vary with each 
pregnancy, and the determination of whether 
а particular fetus is viable is, and must be, а 
matter for the judgment of the attending 
physician", 428 U.S. at 64. The physician's 
central role in determining viability, and the 
lack of such definitional authority in the 
legislatures was reaffirmed by the Court in 
Colautti v. Franklin, 439 U.S. 379 (1979). 

Another important issue relates to the 
question of funding of abortion services for 
low-income women. Roe versus Wade did not 
address the issue of public funding for abor- 
tion services and subsequent Supreme Court 
decisions involving Medicaid funding distin- 
guished the right to terminate a pregnancy 
from the right to have government funding. 
Since this bill is designed simply to codify 
the basic rights established under Roe, it 
does not include any requirement for public 
funding of abortion services. However, sepa- 
rate legislation, the Reproductive Health Eq- 
uity Act, which has previously been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, will 
be introduced in the Senate. That measure 
would have the effect of repealing the nu- 
merous restrictions on funding for abortion 
services in various programs, like Medicaid 
which have been enacted in the past decade. 
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Although the measure is totally separate 
and distinct from the legislation we are in- 
troducing today, many of the supporters of 
freedom of choice feel strongly that a two- 
tiered system which protects only the rights 
of women who can afford to pay for an abor- 
tion is unconscionable. Hopefully, in the not- 
so-distant future we will be able to assure all 
women, regardless of economic status, equal 
&ccess to safe and legal abortion services. 

Finally, the bill we are introducing, like 
Roe versus Wade itself, does not specifically 
address the issue of parental consent or noti- 
fication requirements. The sponsors of this 
measure may have differing views as to 
whether a specific provision dealing with 
this issue is either necessary or appropriate. 
In the intervening years since the Roe deci- 
sion, although that holding has clearly been 
applied to pregnant minors, the specific 
issue of the constitutionality of parental 
consent or notification statutes has not been 
clearly settled. Two of the three cases pend- 
ing before the Supreme Court directly ad- 
dress the over-all question of whether а 
State can impose any type of restriction on 
minors’ access to abortions. 

My own view is that carving out an excep- 
tion which would result in denying minors 
access to abortion would be unacceptable 
and would only serve to drive desparate teen- 
agers into the hands of back-ally butchers or 
deadly efforts to induce their own abortions. 
Access to safe, legal abortions for all women 
who make that choice ought to remain an 
over-riding goal. The specific issues of paren- 
tal consent or notification statutes will un- 
doubtedly be addressed during the consider- 
ation of this legislation once the Supreme 
Court has acted in the pending cases. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, I believe that when future 
historians write the book on the progress of 
expansion of individual rights in the last 
quarter of the 20th century, they will mark 
the introduction of the Freedom of Choice 
Act of 1989 as one the milestones in the 
steady progress of our society towards secur- 
ing the rights of women, and all Americans, 
to live their own lives, free from unwar- 
ranted governmental intervention. 

The vast majority of Americans support 
the right of an individual woman to make 
her own decision regarding whether or not to 
terminate a pregnancy and don’t support 
government intervention. 

Individual freedom is a value Americans 
have always held dear. We neither want nor 
need government by big brother“. 

Nor do most Americans want to see the 
clock turned back and a return to the days 
when unskilled, íllegal abortionists preyed 
upon desperate women. 

Abortion is a very emotional and con- 
troversial issue. There are strong feelings оп 
both sides, often based upon deeply felt reli- 
gious convictions and beliefs. The central 
issue, however, is а simple one: who decides. 
Тһе sponsors of this legislation believe that 
decisions regarding abortions are deeply per- 
sonal, profound matters best made by the in- 
dividual woman herself, guided by her own 
personal beliefs and convictions, free from 
governmental interference. That approach is 
consistent with the most deeply cherished 
values in our society—individual liberty and 
personal freedom. 

This bill is designed to help ensure that ac- 
cess to safe and legal abortion remains a pro- 
tected right, secured by the laws of the Unit- 
ed States. It is designed to help ensure that 
women, whatever State they may reside in, 
continue to have the freedom of choice which 
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was guaranteed by the Roe versus Wade deci- 
sion. 
S. 25 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Freedom of 
Choice Act of 1991”, 

SEC. 2. RIGHT TO CHOOSE. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), а State may not restrict the 
right of & woman to choose to terminate a 
pregnancy— 

(1) before fetal viability; or 

(2) at any time, if such termination is nec- 
essary to protect the life or health of the 
woman. 

(b) MEDICALLY NECESSARY REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—A State may impose requirements 
medically necessary to protect the life or 
health of women referred to in subsection 
(a). 

SEC. 3. DEFINITION OF STATE. 

As used in this Act, the term State“ in- 
cludes the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and each other 
territory or possession of the United States. 
Ф Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join as an original cosponsor 
to the Freedom of Choice Act in the 
1024 Congress. I was а cosponsor in the 
101st Congress, and I have done so 
again this year because I firmly sup- 
port the right to privacy, including the 
principles embodied in Roe versus 
Wade. 

The decision of whether or not to 
have an abortion is one of the most 
personal decisions a woman can make. 
Women should be able to make this de- 
cision according to their own cir- 
cumstances and beliefs—without un- 
necessary interference from the gov- 
ernment or politicians. 

Unfortunately, the Supreme Court 
has been retreating from Roe versus 
Wade and the right to privacy which 
was reaffirmed in that case. The 1989 
Webster decision, in particular, under- 
mined privacy rights significantly. The 
Freedom of Choice Act is designed to 
end this retreat and reaffirm Ameri- 
cans' fundamental right to privacy. To 
do so, the act would codify the Su- 
preme Court's basic holding in Roe, as 
elaborated upon in subsequent pre- 
Webster decisions. 

Concerns have been raised about 
whether the Act would permit laws 
that encourage parental involvement 
before а young woman makes her deci- 
Sion. Under Roe, the Supreme Court 
has upheld such laws, so long as they 
contain а bypass“ procedure for 
cases—such as incest—where special 
circumstances make parental involve- 
ment inappropriate. A legal analysis by 
the congressional research service con- 
cludes that, by incorporating the Roe 
standard, the Freedom of Choice Act 
would continue to permit such laws. 
“It is likely," the report says, that: 

The courts would interpret the otherwise 
unexplicated language of the [Act], if en- 
acted, in a way as to make it compatible 
with the surrounding body of law into which 
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it must be integrated. That body of law in- 
cludes, under the regime of Roe versus Wade 
2... the permissibility of state laws mandat- 
ing parental notification or consent, subject 
to an alternative bypass. 

I feel the Freedom of Choice Act is 

necessary to send a clear message that 
the constitutional right to privacy 
should be maintained. 
е Мг. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce the Freedom of 
Choice Act along with Senator CRAN- 
STON and a number of our colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle. 

The Freedom of Choice Act was first 
introduced іп the 10186 Congress, in re- 
sponse to the assaults on a woman’s 
right to choose which resulted from the 
Supreme Court’s decision in Webster 
versus Reproductive Health Services in 
1989. Accepting the invitation to re- 
strict women’s access to safe and legal 
abortion which was recognized in Roe 
versus Wade in 1973, many States have 
passed or attempted to pass laws vary- 
ing from mandating the consent of the 
woman’s husband to subjecting medical 
facilities which perform abortions to 
unreasonable or unnecessary regula- 
tions. In the U.S. territory of Guam, 
abortion has actually been outlawed. 
Most of these restrictions are being 
challenged in court—a costly and time- 
consuming process to secure a right 
recognized nearly 20 years ago. 

The basic principles of Roe versus 
Wade have been relied upon by women 
and by the medical profession since 
1973. In Roe the Court addressed the 
issue of abortion by balancing the com- 
peting interests involved. During the 
first trimester of pregnancy, the abor- 
tion decision is left to the woman and 
her doctor. During the second tri- 
mester, a State may regulate abortion 
in ways that are reasonably related to 
maternal health. After fatal viability, 
a State may regulate and even pro- 
scribe abortion except where abortion 
is necessary to preserve the life or 
health of the woman. 

We have endeavored to codify the 
reasonable framework of Roe versus 
Wade in the Freedom of Choice Act. 
Basically, the act says that States may 
not restrict a woman’s right to termi- 
nate a pregnancy before fetal viability, 
or at any time during pregnancy if 
such termination is necessary to pro- 
tect the woman’s life or health. It fur- 
ther allows States to impose require- 
ments which are medically necessary 
to protect the life or health of the 
woman. 

As simple and straightforward as this 
bill is, I have been amazed at the mis- 
interpretations and off-base legal anal- 
yses being put forth by those who op- 
pose the right to choose. For instance, 
an antichoice lobby group is distribut- 
ing literature which says that under 
the Freedom of Choice Act, States’ 
ability to regulate abortion would be 
so severely curbed that midwives would 
be allowed to perform abortions. How- 
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ever, the Court in Roe specifically re- 
solved this question. It held that a 
State may proscribe any abortion by a 
person who is not a physician. 

The flier I just mentioned also said 
that our bill would prevent States from 
requiring ordinary medical record- 
keeping and pathology testing for abor- 
tions. These allegations ignore the 
"medically necessary" clause of the 
bill. Any restriction which has a legiti- 
mate relationship to protecting the life 
or health of the woman would be per- 
mitted. The States have traditionally 
regulated the safety of medical proce- 
dures and we fully intend that they 
continue to do so pursuant to sound 
medical practice. 

Another area of confusion about the 
freedom of choice act is “viability.” 
Under the act, States could regulate or 
even proscribe abortion after fetal via- 
bility. A fetus becomes viable when it 
is able to live outside the mother's 
womb, with or without artificial aid. 
The Court in Roe quoted this definition 
from а medical textbook. Fetal viabil- 
ity is a medical determination which 
only а trained medical professional is 
capable of making. Opponents of the 
Freedom of Choice Act charge that we 
are somehow giving doctors more lee- 
way to determine viability than they 
have under Roe. However, in using via- 
bility as the point at which a State 
may begin to regulate abortion to pro- 
tect the fetus, our bill parallels Roe. 
Roe did not really use a pure trimester 
analysis. Under Roe a State could regu- 
late abortion to protect the woman's 
health beginning at the second tri- 
mester, or 12 weeks. However, the 
Court drew its second line at viability 
rather than between the second and 
third trimester: Under Roe a State 
may regulate abortion beginning at vi- 
ability to preserve the fetus's potential 
for life. Therefore physicians have been 
making viability determinations in 
this regard ever since Roe was decided. 
The Freedom of Choice Act will not 
alter the ability of doctors to continue 
this practice. 

These are examples of the misin- 

formation Senators may hear about 
this bill. I would like to ask my col- 
leagues who are not already cosponsors 
of the Freedom of Choice Act to take 
the time to read S. 25. It will only take 
а minute—the bill is less than а page 
long. There is no hidden agenda. What 
you see is what the bill does. If you 
have a question or a concern, please di- 
rect it to me or to Senator CRANSTON 
or our staffs. We invite you to join us 
in enacting the Freedom of Choice Act 
in the 102d Congress. 
е Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be an original cosponsor of 
the Freedom of Choice Act. This is a 
very important piece of legislation 
which will protect the rights and pri- 
vacy of American women. 

The Supreme Court ruled in Roe ver- 
sus Wade that States cannot restrict 
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the right of à woman to obtain а safe 
and legal abortion prior to fetal viabil- 
ity. This landmark decision in 1973 af- 
forded women the same rights as all 
other members of American society— 
namely to make their own decisions 
about their reproductive health care. 
This was the law for seventeen years. 
Then, in 1989, in Webster versus Repro- 
ductive Health Services, the Supreme 
Court undermined this principle. The 
so-called Webster decision marked the 
beginning of the gradual erosion of this 
fundamental right, and indeed, since 
Webster, we have seen a great deal of 
legislative activity in many States at- 
tempting to restrict choice. 

We must respond to this alarming de- 
cision by the Supreme Court in Web- 
ster versus Reproductive Health Serv- 
ices by reaffirming our commitment to 
choice. The Freedom of Choice Act is 
such a response. The bill is à simple 
codification of the Supreme Court's de- 
cision in Roe versus Wade, guarantee- 
ing a woman's right to choose to termi- 
nate her pregnancy as part of the con- 
stitutional right to privacy. Women in 
America fought long and hard to attain 
this right. It is unconscionable to 
think that the government would take 
this basic right away, sending Amer- 
ican women back down the road of 
State-by-State battles that they have 
already rightfully won. Indeed, Mr. 
President, we cannot let this happen. 
Enactment of the Freedom of Choice 
Act will ensure that it does not. I urge 
my colleagues to push for swift passage 
of this important legislation.e 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, 
Mr. PACKWOOD, Mr. D'AMATO, 
Mr. KASTEN, Mr. DECONCINI, 
and Mr. CHAFEE): 

S. 26. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to exclude from 
gross income the value of certain 
transportation furnished by an em- 
ployer; to the Committee on Finance. 

TAX FREE TREATMENT OF MASS TRANSIT 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a bill that will help 
eliminate what can only be character- 
ized as an irrational environmental and 
transportation policy that has crept 
into the Tax Code. Current tax law pro- 
duces а significant bias against the use 
of mass transit: an employer can pro- 
vide unlimited free parking to employ- 
ees without tax consequences to them, 
but if the same employer wants to pro- 
vide subway, bus or other mass transit 
benefits, any benefit over $15 а month 
produces a tax liability for the em- 
ployee. In short, you get a better deal 
under the Tax Code if you drive to 
work. 

Despite the fact that the streets and 
highways of almost every major city 
are nearly overwhelmed by the crush of 
rush hour traffic, and that automotive 
exhaust from this deluge is the pri- 
mary cause of urban air pollution, the 
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tax code encourages use of single occu- 
pant vehicles during commuting hours. 
Parking benefits—which are worth $250 
а month in New York City; in Boston, 
$245; in Los Angeles, $120—can be pro- 
vided tax-free, while mass transit or 
van pooling benefits are mostly taxed. 
Current law permits up to $15 is ex- 
ceeded, the entire amount becomes 
taxable. Van pooling benefits have been 
fully taxable since 1986, when the stat- 
utory tax exclusion for them was al- 
lowed to expire. The juxtaposition of 
unlimited employee tax benefits for 
parking and very limited or nonexist- 
ent tax benefits for mass transit pro- 
duces а tax policy encouraging auto- 
mobile use. As the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Administration concluded in 
& February 1989 report on commuting 
behavior, Federal tax policy appears 
to favor solo auto usage over other 
commuting modes. By providing eco- 
nomic incentives for free parking as 
opposed to transit, auto usage is en- 
couraged.” . 

The effects of this policy are clear 
enough. In 1984, the Port Authority of 
New York and New Jersey conducted a 
survey of drivers commuting into Man- 
hattan during the morning rush hour. 
Sixty-four percent of those drivers re- 
ported receiving some form of auto- 
mobile-related subsidy from their em- 
ployers, the most common-—84 per- 
cent—being a free parking space. In the 
same survey, 26 percent of these auto- 
mobile commuters reported that they 
would switch to mass transit if signifi- 
cant transit benefits were provided. 

А Federal tax policy that encourages 
single occupant vehicle commuting 
flies in the face of sensible environ- 
mental policy. Automobile emissions 
are the primary cause of most urban 
air pollution. In New York City, 90 per- 
cent of the carbon monoxide and 50 per- 
cent of the ozone in the air can be 
traced to automotive exhaust. 

Current law also raises concerns 
about tax equity. Is it fair for a highly- 
paid executive to receive tax-free park- 
ing benefits worth as much as $3,000 a 
year, while à clerical worker owes tax 
on transit passes or the value of a ride 
in а company-provided van pool? 

The legislation that I introduce 
today will make some progress in 
eliminating the tax bias encouraging 
commuting to work by car. The bill 
will raise the current amount of mass 
transit benefits that may be provided 
by an employer on a tax-free basis from 
$15 per month to $60 per month, which 
is the average cost nationwide for 
monthly mass transit commuting. In 
this manner, the tax treatment of 
parking and mass transit benefits will 
be brought into closer parity. In addi- 
tion, the tax-free treatment of van pool 
transportation provided by an em- 
ployer will be reinstated in the tax 
code. 

While $60 per month is the national 
average, Many mass transit commuters 
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incur transit fares which significantly 
exceed that amount, including in my 
own State a typical worker taking a 
commuter train into Manhattan. For 
these commuters, the bill does provide 
that the first $60 in monthly mass tran- 
sit benefits will not be taxed, regard- 
less of the total amount of benefits re- 
ceived. This repeals the arbitrary 
“cliff” effect of current law, under 
which the first $15 of tax-free benefits 
becomes fully taxable if the total 
monthly benefit exceeds $15. 

Mr. President, local governments and 
private industry are making commend- 
able efforts to address the very press- 
ing problem of urban traffic congestion 
and attendant air quality deteriora- 
tion. In the New York City metropoli- 
tan area, the Port Authority of New 
York and New Jersey, together with 
the New York Metropolitan Transpor- 
tation Authority and New Jersey Tran- 
sit, have formed the TransitCenter, a 
public-private alliance to promote 
transit. TransitCenter has created the 
TransitChek, a low-cost and adminis- 
tratively simple means for private em- 
ployers to provide transit benefits to 
encourage mass transit use by employ- 
ees. Since October 1987, almost 1,000 
companies have joined the TransitChek 
program. This is a good start, cer- 
tainly, but only 0.5 percent of the com- 
panies in the region. No doubt the mea- 
ger $15 per month benefit has damp- 
ened employers’ enthusiasm for under- 
taking the burdens of participation in 
the program. Federal tax policy should 
get behind these efforts. 

Employers across the country are 
also developing many innovative em- 
ployee van and car pooling arrange- 
ments. Again, Federal tax policy 
should not hamper these efforts. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in supporting this legisla- 
tion to get the Tax Code on the right 
side of sensible environmental and 
transportation policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill appear in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 26 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. QUALIFIED 
TRANSPORTATION FRINGE BENEFIT. 
(а) EXCLUSION.—Section 132(a) is amended 

by striking “ог” at the end of paragraph (3), 
by striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (4) and inserting “, or", and by adding 
&t the end thereof the following new para- 
graph." 

**(5) qualified transportation fringe." 

(b) QUALIFIED TRANSPORTATION FRINGE.— 
Section 132 is amended by redesignating sub- 
section (k) as subsection (1) and inserting 
after subjection (j) the following new sub- 
section. 

(K) QUALIFIED TRANSPORTATION FRINGE.— 
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“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘qualified transportation 
fringe' means— 

“(А) transportation іп a commuter high- 
way vehicle between the employee's resi- 
dence and place of employment, and 

*(2) LIMITATION ON EXCLUSION FOR TRANSIT 
PASSES.—In the case of a qualified transpor- 
tation fringe described in paragraph (1)(В), 
the amount excluded from gross income 
under subsection (a)(5) shall not exceed $60 
per month. 

"(3) BENEFIT NOT IN LIEU OF COMPENSA- 
TION.—Paragraph (1) shall not apply to any 
qualified transportation fringe unless—such 
benefit is provided in addition to (and not in 
lieu of) any compensation otherwise payable 
to the employee. 

“(4) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

"(A) TRANSIT PASS.—The term ‘transit 
pass’ means any pass, token, farecard, 
voucher, or similar item entitling a person 
to transportation on mass transit facilities 
(whether or not publicly owned). 

B) COMMUTER HIGHWAY VEHICLE.—The 
term ‘commuter highway vehicle’ means any 
highway vehicle— 

"(1) the seating capacity of which is at 
least 7 adults (not including the driver), and 

(i) at least 80 percent of the mileage use 
of which can reasonably be expected to be— 

“(1) for purposes of transporting employees 
between their residences and their place of 
employment, and 

(II) on trips during which the number of 
employees transported for such purposes is 
at least % of the adult seating capacity of 
such vehicle (not including the driver). 

"(C) TRANSPORTATION PROVIDED BY EM- 
PLOYER.—Transportation referred to in para- 
graph (1ХА) shall be considered to be pro- 
vided by an employer if such transportation 
is furnished in a commuter highway vehicles 
operated by or for the employer. 

„D) EMPLOYEE.—The term ‘employee’ does 
not inlcude an individual who is an employee 
within the meaning of section 401(cX(1)."'. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
132(h)(1) is amended by striking “апа (2)" in 
the text and heading and inserting “, (2), and 
(5)”. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1990. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
league from New York in introducing à 
bill to encourage the use of our coun- 
trys mass transit systems. This bill 
provides commuters an added incentive 
to use public transportation by in- 
creasing from $15 to $60 per month the 
amount of transit passes an employer 
can provide tax-free to employees. 
Greater use of public transportation 
wil make a significant contribution 
toward solving traffic gridlock and en- 
vironmental problems. I know in my 
State, the city of Portland has been 
working to reduce the number of auto- 
mobiles in the downtown area by im- 
posing restrictions on new parking 
Spaces. This bill should help Portland 
in achieving this goal. Reducing vehi- 
cle emissions through the use of public 
transportation is an important step to- 
ward improving air quality in our 
cities. I urge my colleagues to join me 
in promoting the use of our mass tran- 
sit systems as we continue our efforts 
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to address the Nation's air polution 
and traffic problems. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today as an original cosponsor to the 
mass transit/van pool commuter bene- 
fit legislation introduced by my senior 
colleague from New York, Senator 
MOYNIHAN. This bill would establish an 
employer provided tax-free benefit of 
$60 per month to working people who 
commute by train, bus, subway or van 
pools. 

This legislation advances an equi- 
table commuter policy that I have pro- 
moted for several years and will con- 
tinue to support. At а time when con- 
gestion and pollution are choking 
many of our urban and suburban areas, 
we must make every effort to encour- 
age the use of mass transit and other 
high occupancy modes of transpor- 
tation. 

Current tax laws clearly discrimi- 
nates against mass transit and van 
pool users. А partner in a law firm who 
drives and parks at work can receive 
free parking as a tax-free fringe bene- 
fit. A secretary who commutes by 
train, bus, or subway can receive only 
$15 а month from an employer. This 
commuter most likely receives no sub- 
sidy at all. The return to administer a 
$15 benefit program is often viewed by 
employers as too small to justify oper- 
ating а program, leaving the bias іп 
favor of automobile use. 

In our Nation's cities, where smog is 
a major problem, the current tax in- 
equity is tantamount to subsidizing 
pollution. Automobiles are the largest 
single contributor to the ozone and 
carbon monoxide problems in New 
York and in the entire Northeast. Re- 
cent analysis shows that in 1987, motor 
vehicles accounted for anywhere be- 
tween 50 and 70 percent of the hydro- 
carbon, nitrogen oxide, and carbon 
monoxide emissions in the Northeast. 
Each time a commuter chooses mass 
transit over driving to work he is mak- 
ing a significant contribution to reduc- 
ing air pollution. 

Mr. President, I encourage my col- 
leagues to consider the lack of equity 
and fairness surrounding the current 
commuter-benefit tax policy. This 
year, as Congress reauthorizes the Sur- 
face Transportation Act, we will have 
the opportunity to address a number of 
transportation issues. This issue is not 
within the scope of the reauthorization 
but it is relevant and it does deserve 
our attention. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 27. A bill entitled the Social Se- 
curity Trust Funds Management Act of 
1991”; to the Committee on Finance. 

SOCIAL SECURITY TRUST FUNDS MANAGEMENT 
ACT 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, on 
this first day of legislation in the 102d 
Congress, I rise to offer the Social Se- 
curity Trust Funds Management Act of 
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1991, legislation to reform current in- 
vestment practices governing the So- 
cial Security trust funds. The intent of 
this bill is to prevent from happening 
again what never should have happened 
at all: The disinvestment in 1984 and 
1985 of Social Security trust fund as- 
sets in order to keep the Federal Gov- 
ernment running. 

The facts about the disinvestment 
are well-known, but they bear repeat- 
ing. In the fall of 1985, the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s ability to borrow additional 
funds to finance the budget deficit 
temporarily expired because the Gov- 
ernment had reached its statutory debt 
limit. In order to drop the Federal debt 
below the statutory ceiling, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, acting in his 
role as managing trustee of the Social 
Security trust funds, disinvested, or 
prematurely redeemed, $25.4 billion of 
Social Security’s long-term securities. 
As a result, the trust fund reserves 
were drawn down by November 12, 1985 
to about $11 billion—a level insuffi- 
cient to pay 1 months’ worth of bene- 
fits. The interest that the trust funds 
could have lost by such premature re- 
demptions was estimated by the Social 
Security Office of the Actuary to be 
some $857 million. 

Moreover, the Treasury Department 
took a similar step the previous year, 
during the September-October 1984 
debt limit impasse. At that time, $5.1 
billion of Social Security’s long-term 
bonds were prematurely cashed in, 
which could have resulted in a $382 mil- 
lion loss of interest to the trust fund. 

The Senate did later adopt an amend- 
ment offered by myself and Senator 
RIEGLE to make the trust funds whole. 
Lone-term bonds were restored to the 
trust funds, as was lost interest. But a 
more precious commodity could not be 
so easily restored—public trust. 

In the wake of the trust fund dis- 
investments, public confidence plum- 
meted. Social Security recipients be- 
came concerned about whether they 
could continue to receive their bene- 
fits. 

Another aspect of the trust fund dis- 
investments troubles me: the conceal- 
ment that surrounded it. Neither the 
congressional committees with juris- 
diction over the program nor the public 
trustees of the Social Security system 
received any notification of these ex- 
traordinary steps. During a November 
7, 1985 hearing on the issue held before 
the Senate Finance Subcommittee on 
Social Security and Public Assistance, 
the Treasury Department witness, 
former Deputy Assistant Secretary 
John J. Niehenke, demonstrated an ex- 
traordinary lack of candor. He was 
loathe to divulge such basic informa- 
tion as the total amount of long-term 
investments held by the trust funds on 
November 7, the day of the hearing, be- 
cause such information would have re- 
vealed the disinvestments of early that 
month. Nor was he forthright about ad- 
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mitting to the disinvestment that oc- 
curred in 1984. 

Mr. President, I remain deeply dis- 
turbed by this concealment. Why were 
we in the Congress not informed about 
these disinvestments in a timely man- 
ner? Why weren't all of the trustees in- 
formed? Why were we left to our own 
devices to find out just what was being 
done with such large amounts of public 
money? 

Тһе bil I am reintroducing today 
would address the problems caused by 
disinvestment. It would help restore 
public confidence in Social Security by 
assuring that the trust funds are prop- 
erly managed. It would force the Treas- 
ury to be more candid about its prac- 
tices by putting into statute reporting 
requirements. Specifically, the bill 
would: 

Prohibit the disinvestment of OASDI 
trust fund assets during a debt ceiling 
crisis for anything other than the 
timely payment of Social Security ben- 
efits and administrative expenses; 

Mandate that uninvested Social Se- 
curity tax receipts be invested in inter- 
est-bearing U.S. Government obliga- 
tions as soon as the debt ceiling is in- 
creased; 

Make a permanent appropriation to 
restore to the trust funds any amounts 
that may be lost in future debt limit 
crises; and 

Require the Managing Trustee to no- 
tify the Social Security Board of 
Trustees and the Congress 15 days in 
advance of an anticipated disinvest- 
ment and to report monthly to the 
trustees on the operation and status of 
the trust funds. 

Mr. President, I remind my col- 
leagues in the Senate that during the 
99th and 100th Congresses they thrice 
accepted identical language, but the 
House thrice rejected it. Why? Because 
the House insisted on prohibiting dis- 
investment for any purpose even if this 
resulted in Social Security checks not 
being mailed during a debt limit crisis. 
My bill would allow the assets of the 
Social Security trust funds to be 
disinvested in order to pay Social Se- 
curity benefits, but never in order to 
fund, or temporarily float, other Gov- 
ernment expenses. The Treasury De- 
partment has endorsed this approach 
over that taken by the House. 

I urge my colleagues to once again 
support this important legislation, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


5.27 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 
This title may be cited as the Social Se- 


curity Trust Funds Management Act of 
1991". 
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SEC. 2. INVESTMENT AND RESTORATION 
TRUST FUNDS. 

(a) Subsection (d) of section 201 of the So- 
cial Security Act (42 U.S.C. 401(d) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “(1) on original issue” 
ane inserting in lieu thereof (A) on original 
ssue”’, 

(2) by striking out “(2) by purchase" and 
inserting in lieu thereof (B) by purchase“; 

(3) by striking out It shall be" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof (I) It shall be", and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

(2) If— 

“(А) any amounts in the Trust Funds have 
not been invested solely by reason of the 
public debt limit, and 

*(B) the taxes described in clause (3) or (4) 
of subsection (a) with respect to which such 
amounts were appropriated to the 'Trust 
Funds have actually been received into the 
general fund of the Treasury of the United 
States, 


such amounts shall be invested by the Man- 
aging Trustee as soon as such investments 
can be made without exceeding the public 
debt limit and without jeopardizing the 
timely payment of benefits under this title 
or under any other provision of law directly 
related to the programs established by this 
title. 

“(3)(A) Upon expiration of any debt limit 
impact period, the Managing Trustee shall 
immediately— 

“(i) reissue to each of the Trust Funds ob- 
ligations under chapter 31 of title 31, United 
States Code, that are identical, with respect 
to interest rate and maturity, to public debt 
obligations held by such Trust Fund that— 

“(1) were redeemed during the debt limit 
impact period, and 

“(П) as determined by the Managing Trust- 
ee on the basis of standard investment proce- 
Qures for such Trust Fund in effect on the 
day before the date on which the debt limit 
impact period began would not have been re- 
deemed if the debt limit impact period had 
not occurred, and 

(ii) issue to each of the Trust Funds obli- 
gations under chapter 31 of title 31, United 
States Code, that are identical, with respect 
to interest rate and maturity, to public debt 
obligations which— 

“(1) were not issued during the debt limit 
impact period, and 

“(П) as determined by the Managing Trust- 
ee on the basis of such standard investment 
procedures, would have been issued if the 
debt limit impact period had not occurred. 

„B) Obligations issued or reissued under 
subparagraph (A) shall be substituted for ob- 
ligations that are held by the Trust Fund, 
and for amounts іп the Trust Fund that have 
not been invested, on the date on which the 
debt limit impact period ends in a manner 
that will ensure that, after such substi- 
tution, the holdings of the Trust Fund will 
replicate to the maximum extent practicable 
the obligations that would be held by such 
Trust Fund if the debt limit impact period 
had not occurred. 

“(C) In determining, for purposes of this 
paragraph, the obligations that would be 
held by a Trust Fund if the debt limit impact 
period had not occurred, any amounts in the 
Trust Fund which have not been invested, 
and any amounts required to be invested 
under paragraph (2) shall be treated as 
amounts which were required to be invested 
upon transfer to the Trust Fund. 

“(4) The Managing Trustee shall pay, on 
the first normal interest payment date that 
occurs on or after the date on which any debt 
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limit impact period ends, to each of the 
Trust Funds, from amounts in the general 
fund of the Treasury of the United States not 
otherwise appropriated, an amount deter- 
mined by the Managing Trustee to be equal 
to the excess of— 

“(А) the net amount of interest that would 
have been earned by such Trust Fund during 
such debt limit impact period if— 

“(i) amounts in such Trust Fund that were 
not invested during such debt limit impact 
period solely by reason of the public debt 
limit had been invested, and 

*(ii) redemptions and disinvestments with 
respect to such Trust Fund which occurred 
during such debt limit impact period solely 
by reason of the public debt limit had not oc- 
curred, over 

“(В) the sum of— 

"(i) the net amount of interest actually 
earned by such Trust Fund during such debt 
limit impact period, plus 

(i) the total amount of the principal of 
all obligations issued or reissued under para- 
graph (З.А) at the end of such debt limit im- 
pact period that is attributable to interest 
that would have been earned by such Trust 
Fund during such debt limit impact period 
but for the public debt limit. 

“(5) For purposes of this section— 

"(A) The term 'public debt limit' means 
the limítation imposed by subsection (b) of 
section 3101 of title 31, United States Code. 

B) The term ‘debt limit impact period’ 
means any period for which the Secretary of 
the Treasury determines that the issuance of 
obligations of the United States sufficient to 
orderly conduct the financial operations of 
the United States may not be made without 
exceeding the public debt limit.“ 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 201 of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“All amounts so transferred shall be imme- 
diately available exclusively for the purpose 
for which amounts in the Trust Fund are 
specifically made available under this title 
or under any other provisions of law directly 
related to the programs established by this 
title.". 

SEC. 3. FAITHFUL EXECUTION OF DUTIES BY 
MEMBERS OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF TRUST FUNDS. 

Section 201(c) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking the last sentence and 
inserting the following: “А person serving оп 
the Board of Trustees (including the Manag- 
ing Trustee) shall not be considered to be a 
fiduciary, but each such person shall faith- 
fully execute the duties imposed on such per- 
son by this section. A person serving on the 
Board of Trustees (including the Managing 
Trustee) shall not be personally liable for ac- 
tions taken in such capacity with respect to 
the Trust Funds.“ 

SEC. 4. REPORTS REGARDING THE OPERATION 
AND STATUS OF THE TRUST FUNDS. 

Subsection (c) of section 201 of the Social 
Security Act is amended— 

(1) by striking “опсе” in the fourth sen- 
tence and inserting twice“, 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (1) and (2) 
as subparagraphs (A) and (B), respectively, 

(3) by redesignating paragraphs (3), (4), and 
(5) as subparagraphs (D), (E), and (F), respec- 
tively, 

(4) by inserting after subparagraph (B) (as 
redesignated by paragraph (2) of this section) 
the following: 

“(С) Report to the Congress as soon as pos- 
sible, but not later than the date that is 30 
days after the first normal interest payment 
date occurring on or after the date on which 
any debt limit impact period for which the 
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Managing Trustee is required to take action 
under paragraph (3) or (4) of subsection (d) 
ends, on— 

“(i) the operation and status of the Trust 
Funds during such debt limit impact period, 
and 

“(ii) the actions taken under paragraphs 
(3) and (4) of subsection (d) with respect to 
such debt limit impact period;", 

(5) by striking out “іп paragraph (2) 
above“ and inserting in lieu thereof “іп sub- 
paragraph (B) above“, 

(6) by inserting “(1) after “(с)”, and 

(7) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 
“(2) The Managing Trustee shall report 
monthly to the Board of Trustees concerning 
the operation and status of the Trust Funds 
and shall report to Congress and to the 
Board of Trustees not less than 15 days prior 
to the date on which by reason of the public 
debt limit, the Managing 'Trustee expects to 
be unable to fully comply with the provi- 
sions of subsection (a) or (d)(1), and shall in- 
clude in such report an estimate of the ex- 
pected consequences to the Trust Funds of 
such inability.". 

SEC. 5. ELIMINATION OF UNDUE DISCRETION IN 
THE INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS. 

(a) Section 201(d) of the Social Security 
Act 1s amended, in the first sentence— 

(1) by inserting “immediately” after ‘‘to 
invest"; and 

(2) by striking, in his judgment,". 

(b)(1) Paragraph (2) of section 201(d) of the 
Social Security Act, as added by section 2 of 
this Act, is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) If any amount in either of the Trust 
Funds is not invested solely by reason of the 
public debt limit, such amount shall be in- 
vested as soon as such investment can be 
made without exceeding the public debt 
limit and without jeopardizing the timely 
payment of benefits under this title or under 
any other provision of law directly related to 
the programs established by this title." 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph (1) 
shall take effect on July 1, 1992. 

SEC. 6. SALES AND REDEMPTIONS BY TRUST 
FUNDS. 

Section 201(e) of the Social Security Act is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(е)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2ХА) The Managing Trustee may effect 
any such sale or redemption with respect to 
either Trust Fund only for the purpose of en- 
abling such Trust Fund to make payments 
authorized by this title or under any other 
provisions of law directly related to the pro- 
grams established by this title. If either of 
the Trust Funds holds any amounts which 
are not invested by reason of the public debt 
limit, the Managing Trustee is nevertheless 
directed to make such sales and redemptions 
if, and only to the extent, necessary to as- 
sure timely payment of benefits and other 
payments authorized by this title or by any 
other provisions of law directly related to 
the programs established by this title, but 
the principal amount of obligations sold or 
redeemed pursuant to this sentence shall not 
exceed the principal amount of obligations 
that would have been sold or redeemed under 
normal operating procedures in order to 
make such payments.“ 

SEC. 7. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Except as otherwise provided by this title, 
the amendments made by this title shall 
take effect on the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself 
and Mr. LAUTENBERG): 
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S. 28. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to remedy the historic 
undercount of the poor and minorities 
in the decennial census of population 
and to otherwise improve the overall 
accuracy of the population date col- 
lected in the decennial census by di- 
recting the use of appropriate statis- 
tical adjustment procedures, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 


DECENNIAL CENSUS IMPROVEMENT ACT 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing the Decennial 
Census Improvement Act of 1991. It is 
the same legislation I introduced in the 
10186 Congress, and it is more vital, 
more justified, than ever. The 1990 cen- 
sus is nearing completion—249,632,692 
heads were counted. The Bureau of the 
Census went to great effort to count as 
much of the population as possible. But 
the Bureau did not get everyone. 
Growth and changes in the Nation have 
made this task more difficult than 
ever. Fewer people responded by mail 
than 10 years ago. More are homeless. 

In 1980 the Bureau itself estimated 
that it missed 1.5 percent of the popu- 
lation. In most statistical endeavors 
this would be considered a success, but 
the census is too important to strive 
for anything less than a complete 
count. The most disturbing aspect of 
this undercount is that it dispropor- 
tionately includes minorities. Blacks 
were undercounted by an estimated 5.9- 
percent nationally. With congressional 
representation and the distribution of 
Federal funds so reliant on census 
data, and with a solution at hand, this 
differential undercount cannot be tol- 
erated. This legislation will ensure the 
fair representation of the people,! Ed- 
mund Randolph's words, in the House 
of Representatives, and the equitable 
distribution of Federal funds. 


EQUAL REPRESENTATION AND THE CENSUS 

Article I, section 2, clause 3 of the 
Constitution requires the Federal Gov- 
ernment to conduct a decennial census. 
A national census was and is necessary 
to implement the terms of the Great 
Compromise”, which, for all practical 
purposes, based the allocation of Con- 
gressmen in the House of Representa- 
tives solely on population. Indeed, only 
an accurate and honest census could 
accomplish this goal. As the Supreme 
Court stated in Wesberry versus Sand- 
ers (1964): 

While it may not be possible to draw con- 
gressional districts with mathematical pre- 
cision, that is no excuse for ignoring our 
Constitution's plain objective of making 
equal representation for equal numbers of 
people the fundamental goal for the House of 
Representatives.? 

Otherwise, the weight of some citizen's 
votes is diluted, while others are 
strengthened. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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THE UNDERCOUNT 

A census is never exact. Invariably, 
some persons are missed. Ап 
undercount is, to some degree or other, 
inevitable. Nonetheless, the Census Bu- 
reau has made considerable progress in 
reducing it over the years. In 1940, for 
example, the undercount for the popu- 
lation as a whole was 5.6 percent; by 
1980, the total undercount had been re- 
duced to between 1.4 and 1.6 percent. 
Despite this improvement, the Bureau 
of the Census continues to miss a sig- 
nificant portion of the population, par- 
ticularly the nonwhite population, and 
those living in central cities across the 
country. 

In 1955 the demographer Ansley J. 
Coale established that the 1950 census 
missed a substantial proportion of the 
black population. Subsequently, Jacob 
Siegel, senior demographic statistician 
at the Census Bureau, estimated the 
minority undercount for the 1950 cen- 
sus at 11.5 percent. Though the 1960 
census did somewhat better, Siegel has 
concluded that 9.5 percent of blacks 
were missed and that the differential 
between whites and blacks remained 
pronounced.“ 

In 1966 when I became director of the 
Joint Center for Urban Studies at MIT 
and Harvard I asked Prof. David Heer 
of the Harvard School of Public Health 
to work with me in planning a con- 
ference to  publicize the nonwhite 
undercount in the 1960 census and to 
foster concern about the problem of ob- 
taining а full enumeration, especially 
of the urban poor. It was our hope that 
the public airing of this issue would 
lead to greater public support for the 
Census Bureau to obtain the resources 
to deal with this problem in the 1970 
census. 

In hís introduction to the published 
report of the conference, Social Statis- 
tics and the City (1968), Professor Heer 
described our planning: 

Daniel P. Moynihan, then Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, became aware of the find- 
ings concerning the underenumeration of 
nonwhites in the census while preparing his 
now famous report “Тһе Negro Family: The 
Case for National Action," which was pub- 
lished in 1965.5 In the fall of 1966 Moynihan 
became director of the Joint Center for 
Urban Studies of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Harvard University. 
In December of that year he asked me if I 
would plan a conference that would (1) pub- 
licize the fact that many Negroes had not 
been counted in the 1960 census and (2) at- 
tempt to arouse national concern about the 
matter. In further discussion we decided that 
the proposed conference should be broadened 
to include not only census underenumeration 
of Negroes but the adequacy of all official so- 
cial statistics for Negroes, Puerto Ricans 
and Mexicans in the United States. In Janu- 
ary 1967 the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York informed us that it was willing to pro- 
vide financial support for the conference. 

A prime aim of the conference was to stim- 
ulate public interest in the importance of so- 
cial statistics for Negroes, Puerto Ricans 
and Mexicans so that the chief agencies con- 
cerned with gathering such statistics—the 
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U.S. Bureau of the Census and the National 
Center for Health Statistics—might obtain a 
more adequate budget from Congress to im- 
prove the quality and quantity of data for 
these groups. With this goal in mind we de- 
cided that the conference would have to be 
held before the fall of 1967, since the Bureau 
of the Budget was to decide upon the rec- 
ommended appropriations for the 1970 Decen- 
nial Census at that time. The final dates es- 
tablished were June 22 and 23, 1967, and the 
conference was to be held in Washington, DC. 

Among those providing invaluable assist- 
ance in planning the conference were Dr. A. 
Ross Eckler, director of the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census; Dr. Conrad Taeuber, Assistant 
Director for Demographic Fields, U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census; and Dr. Anders Lunde, 
Assistant Director of the Division of Vital 
Statistics, National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics, U.S. Public Health Service. It was de- 
cided that six papers should be presented on 
the first day of the conference. On the morn- 
ing of the second day, the participants would 
divide into three workshops to discuss rec- 
ommendations with respect to each of the 
following topics: First, ways of improving 
coverage of Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and 
Mexicans in the census; second, ways of im- 
proving vital statistics for those groups; and 
third, needed additions in available social 
statistics for the three groups. On the after- 
noon of the second day, the rapportuers from 
each of the morning sessions would report 
the recommendations of their respective 
panels, and the conference as a whole would 
then adopt a general series of recommenda- 
tions.5 


Since the report was published, the 
decline in the undercount of minorities 
has continued. Still, in 1980 it remained 
disproportionately high. While the 
undercount for whites and nonblacks in 
1980 was an estimated 0.7 percent, а 
much higher 5.9 percent of all blacks 
were not counted. Other estimates of 
the black undercount are even higher. 
In that census, the Bureau estimates it 
missed some 1.5 million whites, and 1.67 
million blacks. Thus, in 1980, blacks 
constituted 53 percent of all people 
missed in the census, even though they 
made up less than 12 percent of the 
total population—the official popu- 
lation. Moreover, 1980 was the first 
time in the history of the census that 
more blacks than whites were missed. 

Some estimates also indicate that 
perhaps 5.9 percent of all Hispanics are 
not being counted. And the undercount 
rates among our central city popu- 
lation are estimated to be the highest. 
Possibly 6 percent of all central city 
inhabitants were missed in the 1980 
count; 11.3 percent of black central city 
residents, and 10.3 percent of such His- 
panic residents. 

Merely increasing the resources 
available to the Census Bureau is not 
likely to remedy this differential 
undercount. The 1990 census was the 
most expensive in history, but there 
was still not sufficient money or time 
to completely train the army of enu- 
merators hired. Finding people quali- 
fied to go into some ubran areas re- 
mains a difficult problem. 

Moreover, the National Academy of 
Sciences has determined that further 
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coverage improvement programs are 
likely to be extremely expensive, cost- 
ing as much as $75 per capita. Prof. Ev- 
erett S. Lee of the University of Massa- 
chusetts forecast this situation when 
he wrote in our 1968 conference report, 
“Social Statistics and the City" that: 

[M]ore money will not in itself greatly im- 
prove the situation. Traditional census pro- 
cedures, while highly effective, cannot be ex- 
pected to provide the additional or better 
data needed in our effort to deal with the nu- 
merous problems posed by the disadvan- 
taged. The Census Bureau has gone about as 
far as it сап go with traditional procedures.“ 

Some analysts even suggest that in- 
creasing resources can actually worsen 
the differential undercount. In 1980, ad- 
ditional resources helped to increase 
the count of whites more than the 
count of minorities, thus exacerbating 
the differential. At а conference held 
on the 1970 census post enumeration 
program in October of that year, Bu- 
reau Director Vicent Barabba 
admitted— 

[Y]ou could reduce the 1970 undercoverage 
level (by augmenting resources), but perhaps 
increase the differential.“ 

At the same conference, Professor 
Nathan Keyfitz of Harvard University 
also stated: 

[A]s the census pushes harder and reduces 
the undercount it is almost certain to in- 
crease the differential of the undercount.® 
Finally, Jacob Siegel, who also partici- 
pated in our 1967 conference, remarked: 

Don't be surprised if you get something 
like an overcount of whites and ап 
undercount of blacks with therefore an im- 
possible-to-compute differential except in 
absolute terms or something that might go 
far beyond the 4 to 1 of 1970.10 

IMPACT OF THE UNDERCOUNT 

Estimates vary as to the impact of 
past undercounts on various commu- 
nities, and there are divergent views 
about how an adjustment of the 
undercount would benefit different 
areas. But scholars agree that those 
groups which tend to be 
undercounted—namely, minorities, the 
poor, and the homeless—generally re- 
side in the largest cities, and in poor or 
remote rural areas. 

New York State officials estimate 
that the 1980 census left between 500,000 
and 860,000 New Yorkers uncounted; 
others estimate that а large 
undercount in New York City was miti- 
gated by a substantial overcount in 
other parts of the State, leaving a net 
undercount of some 250,000 people. Dou- 
ble counting of students, individuals 
with two homes, residential mobility, 
еб cetera, all contribute to the 
undercount, which is most likely to 
occur in rural and more affluent areas. 

There is general agreement, however, 
that New York City suffered a substan- 
tial undercount—of at least a half mil- 
lion people—and lost one congressional 
seat as a result. 

City officials, extrapolating from 1980 
Census Bureau data, estimate the total 
city undercount at 7.4 percent, with 
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the worst discrepancies in the black 
and Hispanic counts; 15.2 percent of 
black New Yorkers were missed, and 
12.4 percent of Hispanics in the city 
may have been missed. 

After the 1980 census the city and 
State of New York obtained a court 
order requiring the Census Bureau to 
accept Were You Counted?" forms, 
distributed by the Census Bureau but 
not received within the Bureau's dead- 
line. City officials claim that as а re- 
sult of this action somewhere between 
12,000 and 20,000 additional individuals 
were included in the final count. This 
balance, said city officials, saved a con- 
gressional seat for New York. Correc- 
tion of the undercount does matter. 

In addition to almost losing а second 
seat in Congress, city officials believe 
New York loses annually between $26 
and $52 million in Federal and State 
dollars distributed on the basis of pop- 
ulation. Among other cities, Chicago, 
Detroit, Kansas City, and Los Angeles 
have each alleged substantial 
undercounts in the 1980 census, with re- 
sulting loss of Federal aid and rep- 
resentation in Congress. 

FEASIBILITY OF ADJUSTMENT 

Statistical adjustments to remedy 
this situation are quite feasible. For 
example, in 1970, the Bureau of the 
Census imputed almost 5 million addi- 
tional people into apparently occupied 
housing, and into the official count. In 
1980 over half а million were imputed. 
Yet, the Department of Commerce— 
with jurisdiction over the Census Bu- 
reau—decided not to adjust the 1990 
census for the undercount. Announcing 
the Department's decision, Dr. Robert 
Ortner, Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, stated on October 30, 1987: 

Adjustment would be controversial, even 
among statisticians. Techniques are avail- 
able to adjust, but there are questions about 
the validity of their results . . . Different 
statisticians would employ different models 
and get different results. 

Notwithstanding the Department's 
official position, the Census Bureau's 
former Associate Director for Statis- 
tical Standards and Methodology, Bar- 
bara Bailar, in her capacity as presi- 
dent of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, stated this: 

[T]he consensus of the statisticians—stat- 
isticians from government, industries, and 
academia, statisticians who have carefully 
reviewed all the work in this area—is that an 
adjustment will provide more accurate data 
on the size, location, and demography of the 
minority population in this country. It's 
time to get on with the job.12 

After making that statement, Ms. 
Bailar resigned her post in protest over 
Mr. Ortner's decision. While she op- 
posed adjusting the 1980 census because 
suitable methodology did not exist, she 
is now convinced that it does and that 
the adjustment should be made. 

Moreover, а panel of five Census stat- 
isticians—Dan Childers, Gregg 
Diffendal, Howard Hogan, Nathanial 
Schenker, and Kirk Wolter—published 
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а monograph titled, “Тһе Technical 
Feasibility of Correcting the 1990 Cen- 
sus,” substantiating Bailar's view that 
adjustment is feasible. Expressing their 
collective views, and not those of the 
Census Bureau per se, they concluded: 

[А coverage measurement program exists] 
in which some weakness remain and must be 
addressed * * * However, none of the weak- 
nesses or errors are so large as to invalidate 
the adjustment * * * On this basis, we con- 
clude that it is technically feasible to cor- 
rect the 1990 census for differential cov- 
erage.13 

A CONSTITUTIONAL OBLIGATION 

Since the feasibility of adjustment is 
widely admitted, the Bureau really 
does not have a choice about whether 
to undertake it. In 1967, I wrote in the 
foreword to Social Statistics and the 
Сібу” that: 

[T]he full enumeration of the American 
population is not simply an optional public 
service provided by the Government for the 
use of sales managers, sociologists, and re- 
gional planners. It is, rather, the constitu- 
tionally mandated process whereby political 
representation in the Congress is distributed 
as between different areas of the Nation. It is 
a matter not of convenience but of the high- 
est seriousness, affecting the very founda- 
tions of sovereignty. That being the case 
there is no lawful course but to provide the 
Bureau with whatever resouces are necessary 
to obtain a full enumeration.14 

After the 1980 census some 50 law- 
suits were filed challenging its valid- 
ity, primarily on the basis of the 
undercount. The Bureau argued that 
the words actual enumeration" re- 
Stricted it to a literal headcount. 
Though the Supreme Court has not yet 
had the opportunity to address the 
issue, these lower court cases clearly 
establish, assuming technical feasibil- 
ity, the constitutional permissibility, 
if not requirement, of utilizing statis- 
tical adjustments to improve the accu- 
racy of census figures used for both ap- 
portionment and funding purposes. As 
the Federal district court in Michigan 
stated in Young versus Klutznick 
(1980): 

With the modern knowledge and the sci- 
entific techniques available to adjust for the 
known undercount differentials, and to bring 
about official population counts that are 
closer to the truth than those derived from 
the raw, unadjusted headcount, surely the 
framers of the Constitution would have in- 
tended that such an adjustment be made.15 

The district court in Young further 
noted that if an adjustment is nec- 
essary in order to obtain a figure that 
more accurately reflects the actual 
population, article 1 of the Constitu- 
tion and the 14th amendment would 
mandate such an adjustment. Thus, in 
response to the question of whether а 
headcount unadjusted for an acknowl- 
edged undercount could be used for ap- 
portionment and distribution of Fed- 
eral funds, the district court stated, 
“The answer is clearly по” and ordered 
the 1990 census figures to be adjusted. 

In 1981, the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals reversed this decision for unre- 
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lated procedural reasons. However, as 
Judge Keith of the sixth circuit empha- 
sized in his dissent, the district court's 
“formulation of the law governing this 
controversy is unassailable.” He fur- 
ther noted that: 

Since the sole constitutional function of 
the decennial census is to provide a popu- 
lation base for reapportionment of congres- 
sional districts, the Census Bureau is bound 
by the Constitution to count people as accu- 
rately as possible.16 

In Carey versus Klutznick (1980), the 
Federal district court for the southern 
district of New York held that statis- 
tical adjustments to improve the accu- 
racy of the count were: 

[R]equired to prevent an unwarranted dilu- 
tion of the votes of New York City and New 
York State residents. The Constitution re- 
quires no less. (emphasis supplied).17 

The second circuit reversed the dis- 
trict court on procedural grounds, but 
іп so doing stated we also agree with 
the district court that the appellees 
[the City and State of New York] have 
demonstrated a likelihood of success 
on the merits.” 18 Specifically, the sec- 
ond circuit affirmed that the Constitu- 
tion required the Bureau to determine 
the population as accurately as pos- 
sible and that statistical adjustments 
were not prohibited. In so doing, the 
court restated a principle laid down in 
1832 by Daniel Webster in discussing 
the subject of apportionment: 

That which cannot be done perfectly, must 
be done in а manner as near perfection as 
can be. If exactness cannot, from the nature 
of things, be attained, then the greatest 
practicable approach to exactness ought to 
be made.19 

Most recently, the city and State of 
New York, joined by several other mu- 
nicipalities and organizations, filed 
suit on November 7, 1988, to require the 
Secretary of Commerce to adjust the 
1990 census for the undercount. As the 
case was going to trial, the Secretary 
agreed to take a fresh, unbiased look at 
the issue, aided by an eight-member 
panel of experts. He has until July 15 of 
this year to announce his decision. 

I believe it is time Congress settles 
the matter appropriately and with 
statute. It must not be left to the dis- 
cretion of future Secretaries of Com- 
merce. The Constitution provides that 
the census shall be made “іп such man- 
ner as [Congress] shall by law direct.“ 
If we do not exercise our constitutional 
responsibility, the courts will be forced 
to resolve the undercount problem. 
However, the prospect of another 50- 
plus lawsuits challenging the 1990 cen- 
sus is not likely to satisfy either the 
Bureau or its critics. As the Federal 
district court in City of Philadelphia 
versus Klutznick (1980) observed, allow- 
ing the courts to address this issue on 
an ad hoc basis sacrificels] the na- 
tional [census] program to the exact 
dangers of local manipulation and bias, 
no matter how well intentioned, the 
framers sought to avoid." 20 
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THE NEED FOR LEGISLATION 

We in Congress and city and State of- 
ficials concerned about the differential 
undercount were hoping this problem 
could be resolved without Federal leg- 
islation. Once the 1980 undercount lev- 
els were determined, the Census Bu- 
reau agreed to study the possibility of 
undertaking an automatic adjustment 
of the 1990 census to correct for the in- 
evitable undercount, and to undertake 
a post enumeration survey, used to es- 
timate the size of the undercount. 
However, the Bureau has not received 
the Secretary's permission to actually 
adjust the count, based on the survey 
findings, and I do not want to rely on 
the scales falling from his eyes. 

Thus, I see no alternative but to 
mandate a correction through statute. 
The purpose of the legislation I offer 
today is most straightforward: to im- 
prove the overall accuracy of the popu- 
lation data collected in the decennial 
census. It would require the Secretary 
of Commerce to adjust this and all sub- 
sequent decennial censuses to correct 
for any undercounts or overcounts, 
using the most accurate methods 
available." This corrected data will be 
the only set of census data, and will be 
used for all purposes for which such 
data are needed. As such, this data will 
be the basis for apportionment of seats 
in Congress, as well as distribution of 
Federal aid based on population. The 
Secretary would be required to notify 
Congress of his or her plans to adjust 
at least 6 months prior to each decen- 
nial census. 

It is up to Congress. A constitutional 
obligation exists, and the methodology 
is sufficiently understood. Will we 
meet this challenge and ensure that 
each and every citizen receives equal 
representation and a fair share of Fed- 
eral funds, or will we allow the courts 
to do this for us? 

I urge the support of my colleagues 
in this important matter of fairness 
and equity as provided by our Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
the bill, and my foreward to Social 
Statistics and the City’’ be inserted in 
the RECORD following my remarks. I 
thank the Chair. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SOCIAL STATISTICS AND THE CITY 
FOREWORD 

At one point in the course of the 195078 
John Kenneth Galbraith observed that it is 
the statisticians, as much as any single 
group, who shape public policy, for the sim- 
ple reason that societies never really become 
effectively concerned with social problems 
until they learn to measure them. An unas- 
suming truth, perhaps, but a mighty one, 
and one that did more than he may know to 
sustain morale in a number of Washington 
bureaucracies (hateful word!) during a period 
when the relevant cabinet officers had on 
their own reached very much the same con- 
clusion—and distrusted their charges all the 
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more in consequence. For it is опе of the іго- 
nies of American government that individ- 
uals and groups that have been most resist- 
ant to liberal social change have quite accu- 
rately perceived that social statistics are all 
too readily transformed into political dyna- 
mite, whilst in a curious way the reform 
temperament has tended to view the whole 
statistical process as plodding, overcautious, 
and somehow a brake on progress. (Why 
must every statistic be accompanied by de- 
tailed notes about the size of the standard 
error’’?) 

The answer, of course, is that this is what 
must be done if the fact is to be accurately 
stated, and ultimately accepted. But, given 
this atmosphere of suspicion on the one hand 
and impatience on the other. It is something 
of a wonder that the statistical officers of 
the federal government have with such for- 
titude and fairness remained faithful to a 
high intellectual calling, and an even more 
demanding public trust. 

There is no agency of which this is more 
true than the Bureau of the Census, the first, 
and still the most important, information- 
gathering agency of the federal government. 
For getting on, now, for two centuries, the 
Census has collected and compiled the essen- 
tial facts of the American experience. Of late 
the ten-year cycle has begun to modulate 
somewhat, and as more and more current re- 
ports have been forthcoming, the Census has 
been quietly transforming itself into a con- 
tinuously flowing source of information 
about the American people. In turn, Amer- 
ican society has become more and more de- 
pendent on it. It would be difficult to find an 
aspect of public or private life not touched 
and somehow shaped by Census information. 
And yet for all this, it is somehow ignored. 
To declare that the Census is without friends 
would be absurd. But partisans? When Census 
appropriations are cut, who bleeds on Capitol 
Hill or in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent? The answer is almost everyone in gen- 
eral, and therefore no one in particular. But 
the result, too often, is the neglect, even the 
abuse, of an indispensable public institution, 
which often of late has served better than it 
has been served. 

The papers in this collection, as Professor 
Heer's introduction explains, were presented 
аба conference held in June 1967 with the 
avowed purpose of arousing a measure of 
public concern about the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the Census in obtaining a full count 
of the urban poor, especially perhaps the 
Negro poor. It became apparent, for example, 
that in 1960 one-fifth of nonwhite males aged 
25-29 had in effect disappeared and had been 
left out of the Census count altogether. In- 
visible men. Altogether, one-tenth of the 
nonwhite population had been missed.“ The 
ramifications of this fact were considerable, 
and its implications will suggest themselves 
immediately. It was hoped that a public air- 
ing of the issue might lead to greater public 
support to ensure that the Census would 
have the resources in 1970 to do what is, after 
АП, its fundamental job, that of counting all 
the American people. As the reader will see, 
the scholarly case for providing this support 
was made with considerable energy and can- 
dor. But perhaps the most compelling argu- 
ment arose from a chance remark by a con- 
ference participant to the effect that if the 
decennial census were not required by the 
Constitution, the Bureau would doubtless 
never have survived the economy drives of 
the nineteenth century. The thought flashed: 
The full enumeration of the American popu- 
lation is not simply an optional public serv- 
ice provided by government for the use of 
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sales managers, sociologists, and regional 
planners. It is, rather, the constitutionally 
mandated process whereby political rep- 
resentation in the Congress is distributed as 
between different areas of the nation. It is a 
matter not of convenience but of the highest 
seriousness, affecting the very foundations of 
sovereignty. That being the case, there is no 
lawful course but to provide the Bureau with 
whatever resources are necessary to obtain a 
full enumeration. Inasmuch as Negroes and 
other "minorities" are concentrated in spe- 
cific urban locations, to undercount signifi- 
cantly the population in those areas is to 
deny residents their rights under Article I, 
Section 3 of the Constitution, as well, no 
doubt, as under Section 1 of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Given the further, more recent 
practice of distributing federal, state, and 
local categorical aid on the basis not only of 
the number but also social and economic 
characteristics of local populations the con- 
stitutional case for full enumeration would 
seem to be further strengthened. 

А sound legal case? Others will judge: and 
possibly one day the courts will decide. But 
of one thing the conference had no doubt: the 
common-sense case is irrefutable. America 
needs to count all its people. (And гесір- 
rocally, all its people need to make them- 
selves available to be counted.) But if the 
legal case adds any strength to the common- 
sense argument, it reamins only to add that 
should either of the arguments bring some 
improvement іп the future, 16 will be but an- 
other instance of the generosity of the Car- 
negie Corporation, which provided funds for 
the conference and for this publication. 

DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN, 
Director, Joint Center for Urban Studies. 
5. 28 

Be in enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Decennial 
Census Improvement Act of 1991”. 

SEC. 2. AMENDMENTS RELATING TO THE DECEN- 
NIAL CENSUS OF POPULATION. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 141(а) of title 13, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after (a)“; 

(2) by striking out “1980” and inserting іп 
lieu thereof “1990”; 

(3) by striking out date',“ and all that fol- 
lows thereafter through surveys.“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ''date. Subject to 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, each such 
census shall be taken in such form and con- 
tent as the Secretary may determine, includ- 
ing the use of sampling procedures and spe- 
cial surveys.“; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2) In taking any census under this sub- 
section, including the 1990 census, the Sec- 
retary shall adjust the population data to 
correct for any undercounts or overcounts, 
using the most accurate methods available. 
The adjusted population data shall con- 
stitute the official census data for all pur- 
poses for which decennial census data are 
used, whether under this title or any other 
provision of law.“. 

(b) REPORTING REQUIREMENT.—Section 
141(f) of title 13, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after ()'; 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (1) through 
(3) as subparagraphs (A) through (C), respec- 
tively; 

(3) by striking out ‘‘paragraph (1) ог (2) of 
this subsection" in subparagraph (C) (as so 
redesignated by paragraph (2) of this sub- 
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section) and inserting in lieu thereof sub- 
paragraph (A) or (B) of this paragraph”; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2) With respect to each decennial census 
conducted under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall submit to the com- 
mittees of Congress having legislative juris- 
diction over the census— 

“(А) not later than June 30 of the year pre- 
ceding the appropriate decennial census 
date, а report containing the Secretary's 
proposed plan for adjusting population data 
to correct for апу  undercounts or 
overcounts, as required by subsection (a)(2) 
of this section, including a description of any 
surveys, sampling, or other statistical proce- 
dures proposed to be used, as well as the pro- 
jected timetable for carrying out any such 
procedures; and 

“(В) after submission of а report under 
subparagraph (A) of thís paragraph, íf the 
Secretary finds new circumstances exist 
which necessitate that any matter contained 
in such report be modified, а report contain- 
ing the proposed modifications, including а 
detailed statement of justification there- 
for.“. 


SEC. 3. CLARIFYING AMENDMENT RELATING ТО 
THE USE OF SAMPLING. 


Section 195 of title 13, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 


*8195. Use of sampling 


“Тһе Secretary shall, if he considers it fea- 
sible, authorize the use of the statistical 
method known as 'sampling' in carrying out 
this title. In taking a decennial census of 
population, the use of sampling shall be gov- 
erned by applicable provisions of section 141 
of this title.“ 
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By Мг. MOYNIHAN (for himself, 
Mr. AKAKA, Mr. BRADLEY, and 
Mr. HATFIELD): 

S. 29. A bill to amend title XIX of the 
Social Security Act to permit coverage 
of residential drug treatment for preg- 
nant women and certain family mem- 
bers under the Medicaid program, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

MEDICAID DRUG TREATMENT FOR FAMILIES ACT 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 
today I rise to introduce the Medicaid 
Drug Treatment for Families Act of 
1991, legislation that would permit cov- 
erage of residential drug treatment for 
pregnant women and certain family 
members under the Medicaid Program. 
My distinguished colleagues, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. BRADLEY and Mr. HATFIELD 
join me as original cosponsors. 

For some time now, we in Congress 
have been about the business of rede- 
fining our approach to the crack epi- 
demic. We need to balance our re- 
Sources between reducing drug demand 
and reducing drug supply. In the Anti- 
Drug Abuse Act of 1988, we put into 
Statute that our goal was to provide 
treatment to all those requesting it. 
For too long we relied only upon law 
enforcement to cope with what is also 
a medical emergency. 

Treatment is what is most needed by 
pregnant women and mothers. Their 
drug problems are particularly insid- 
ious, affecting not only themselves, but 
also their children. Addiction is passed 
from one generation to another. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of children in the 
United States are prenatally exposed 
to illicit drugs. And drug-exposed chil- 
dren face overwhelming problems. 
Brain damage, premature delivery, low 
birthweight and withdrawal symptoms, 
to name a few. Saddest of all, these 
misfortunate children are being aban- 
doned by their mothers in growing 
numbers. Where the heroin epidemic of 
the 1960’s gave us the single parent 
family, the “сгаск” epidemic of the 
1980's has given us the no-parent child. 

Unfortunately, there are few avenues 
of help open to drug-addicted mothers 
and mothers-to-be. A recent survey 
conducted by the National Association 
of State Alcohol and Drug Abuse Direc- 
tors found that of the estimated 4 mil- 
lion women needing drug abuse treat- 
ment, only about one-seventh receive 
it. Of the quarter million pregnant 
women needing treatment, only one- 
eighth receive it. 

Mr. President, I would call attention 
to a recent study prepared by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office entitled Drug 
Exposed Infants: A Generation at 
Risk," which stated: 

With additional federal funding, the large 
gap between the number of women who could 
benefit from drug treatment and the number 
of residential and outpatient slots available 
could be reduced. . . . These include: 

Requiring states to include substance 
&buse treatment as part of the package of 
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services available to pregnant women under 
Medicaid. 

Our bill would do just that. It would 
permit, at State option, Federal Medi- 
caid reimbursement for certain case- 
managed, substance abuse treatment 
services provided in residential set- 
tings for pregnant women whose in- 
comes are below 185 percent of the Fed- 
eral poverty line. Substance abuse 
treatment services would continue for 
12 months post partum. And not only 
could pregnant women receive Feder- 
ally reimbursable substance abuse 
treatment, but also Medicaid-eligible 
parents and children. 

Residential drug treatment programs 
would be required to provide certain 
services including: individual, group, 
and family substance abuse counseling; 
substance abuse education and treat- 
ment provided pursuant to individual- 
ized treatment plans; HIV prevention 
education; family support services; 
parenting skills training and, where 
appropriate, domestic violence counsel- 
ing and sexual abuse counseling; child 
care, either onsite or off through con- 
tract; room and board with onsite su- 
pervision 24 hours per day; counseling 
services to assist in the transition to 
independent living; and staff training 
programs on a continuing basis. In ad- 
dition, programs would be required to 
refer clients to other service providers, 
when necessary. 

All required services would be reim- 
bursed through Medicaid, except child 
care which would be paid for under 
title IV of the Social Security Act. For 
pregnant women, services would be re- 
imbursable for 1 year post partum. For 
everyone else, for no more than 12 
months. 

While we believe it is important that 
facilities be limited in size and scale, 
we also recognize that providers as well 
as States must have the flexibility to 
determine, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, the size of the residential centers. 
Our bill limits the size of residential 
treatment facilities to no more than 40 
beds unless the States assure the Sec- 
retary that the requisite services will 
be provided in larger facilities. 

If we intend to eliminate the pathol- 
ogy associated with drug addiction, 
then we must invest our energies in so- 
lutions that work. There is no better 
place to start than with pregnant 
women. Treatment of them helps two 
lives. 

Mr. President, I ask that the full text 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, ав 
follows: 

S. 29 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Medicaid 

Drug Treatment for Families Act of 1991”. 
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SEC. 2. MEDICAID COVERAGE OF ALCOHOLISM 
AND DRUG DEPENDENCY RESIDEN- 
TIAL TREATMENT SERVICES FOR 
PREGNANT WOMEN AND FAMILY 
MEMBERS. 

(a) OPTIONAL COVERAGE OF ALCOHOLISM AND 
DRUG DEPENDENCY RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT 
SERVICES.—Section 1905 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act (42 U.S.C. 1396d), as amended by the 
Omnibus Budget and Reconciliation Act of 
1990, is further amended— 

(1) in subsection (а)- 

(A) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graph (21), 

(B) in paragraph (24) by striking the 
comma at the end and inserting a semicolon; 

(C) by redesignating paragraphs (22), (23), 
and (24) as paragraphs (25), (22), and (23) re- 
spectively, and by transferring and inserting 
paragraph (25) after paragraph (23), as so re- 
designated; and 

(D) by inserting after paragraph (23) as re- 
designated the following new paragraph: 

(24) alcoholism and drug dependency 
treatment services (as defined in subsection 
(t) and alcoholism and drug dependency resi- 
dential treatment services (as defined in sub- 
section (u)) and’’; 

(2) in the matter following paragraph (25), 
as so redesignated— 

(A) in subparagraph (A), by striking or“ 

(B) in subparagraph (B)— 

(i) by inserting (other than services de- 
scribed in paragraph (22))“ after “саге or 
services"; and 

(ii) by striking the period and inserting ''; 
or", and 

(C) by inserting after subparagraph (B) the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(С) any such payments with respect to al- 
coholism and drug dependency residential 
treatment services under paragraph (24) for 
individuals not described іп subsection 
(аХ6)”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsections: 

t) The term ‘alcoholism and drug depend- 
ency treatment services' means— 

“(1) inpatient alcoholism and drug depend- 
ency treatment services (including counsel- 
ing) provided by a hospital or by any other 
entity authorized by the State to provide 
such treatment; and 

*(2) outpatient alcoholism and drug de- 
pendency treatment services (including 
counseling) provided by a hospital or by any 
other entity authorized by the State to pro- 
vide such treatment. 

“(аХ1) The term ‘alcoholism and drug de- 
pendency residential treatment services’ 
means (subject to the limitations described 
in paragraph (5) of this subsection), the re- 
quired services described in paragraph (3), 
which shall be provided in a coordinated 
manner either— 

“(А) directly, or 

(B) by contract by a residential treat- 
ment facility that meets the requirements of 
paragraph (3). 

“(2) For purposes of this title, alcoholism 
and drug dependency residential treatment 
services shall be considered to be pregnancy- 
related prenatal care services. 

*(3) For purposes of paragraph (1), the re- 
quired services described in this paragraph 
are as follows: 

(А) Individual, group, and family counsel- 
ing, including— 

"(1) addiction education and treatment, 
provided pursuant to individualized treat- 
ment plans (including opportunity for in- 
volvement in Alcoholics Anonymous and 
Narcotics Anonymous; 

„(ii) parenting skills training, 
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“(11) education concerning prevention of 
HIV infection, and 

(iv) domestic violence counseling and sex- 
ual abuse counseling (in cases where such 
counseling is appropriate). 

“(В) Room and board іп a structured envi- 
ronment with on-site supervision 24 hours-a- 
day. 

(C) Therapeutic child care (as defined by 
the Secretary), where appropriate. 

"(D) Assisting parents in obtaining access 
to— 

*(1) developmental services (to the extent 
available) for the pre-school age children of 
such parents; 

i) public education for the school-age 
children of such parents (including providing 
assistance in enrollment in school); and 

“(iii) public education (with respect to 
such parents who have not completed a high 
school education). 

“(D) Facilitating access to health and so- 
cial services, where appropriate and to the 
extent available, including— 

**(1) services provide under title V, 

(i) services and nutritional supplements 
provided under section 17(i) of the Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 1786(1)), 

*(111) services provided by Federally quali- 
fied health centers, outpatient pediatric 
services, well-baby care, and early and peri- 
odic screening, diagnostic, and 

“(iv) treatment services (as defined in sub- 
section (r)). 

“(Е) Planning for and counseling to assist 
reentry into society, including— 

“(1) to the extent such programs аге avail- 
able, referrals to appropriate educational, 
vocational, and other employment-related 
programs (including the Job Opportunities 
and Basic Skills Training Program under 
part F of title IV), 

(ii) referrals to appropriate outpatient 
treatment and counseling, and 

(Iii) referrals to transitional housing, and 
assistance in obtaining suitable affordable 
housing and employment upon discharge. 

"(F) Continuing specialized training for 
the staff members of residential treatment 
facilities with respect to the special needs of 
residents of such facilities and the children 
of such residents, designed to inform such 
staff members of the most recent and most 
effective treatment techniques. 

*(4)(A) The requirements of this paragraph 
with respect to a facility are as follows: 

“(1) Each State agency that administers al- 
cohol and drug abuse prevention and treat- 
ment activities and programs has certified 
to the single State agency under section 
1902(a)(5) that the facility— 

(J) is able to provide, either directly or by 
contract, the services described in paragraph 
(3); and 

(I) meets the State licensing or certifi- 
cation requirements applicable to the facil- 
ity. 
(ii) The facility that provides the residen- 
tial services described in paragraph (3) is not 
licensed as a hospital, and— 

) has no more than 40 beds, or 

“(П) has more than 40 beds the State pro- 
vides assurances in an approved State plan 
demonstrating that— 

“(аа) such facilities are capable of provid- 
ing the services described in paragraph (3); 
and 

(bb) the State shall ensure that such serv- 
ices are provided by such facilities. 

“(В) A facility may restrict the age of chil- 
üren who may receive services in the facility 
described in paragraph (5)(B) or (5)(C) and 
may restrict the number of such children 
that may accompany each mother or care- 
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taker parent (except that the facility may 
not restrict the number of such children so 
as to prohibit one child from accompanying 
each mother). 

"(5)(A) Subject to subparagraph (B), serv- 
ices described in paragraph (3) shall be cov- 
ered in the amount, duration and scope 
medically required for each eligible individ- 
ual іп need of such services (as defined and 
determined by the Secretary). 

"(B) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(C) with respect to an individual covered 
under а State plan, such State plan shall 
provide coverage of alcoholism and drug de- 
pendency residential treatment services for 
& period, if the period is not less than 12 
months. 

"(C) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed so as to prevent a State from re- 
quiring prior authorization and utilization 
review with respect to alcoholism and drug 
dependency residential treatment services to 
ensure that such services are appropriate 
and medically necessary. 

“(6) A State plan shall limit coverage 
under the plan of alcoholism and drug de- 
pendency residential treatment services 
under subsection (a)(22) to the following in- 
dividuals (who are otherwise eligible for 
medical assistance under this title): 

(A) Women during pregnancy, and until 
the end of the 1-year period following the end 
of the pregnancy. 

) Children of a woman described in sub- 
paragraph (A). 

“(С) At the option of a State, the care- 
taker parent of a child of a woman described 
in subparagraph (A). 

“(7) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, a State plan for medical assist- 
ance may provide for medical assistance for 
alcoholism and drug dependency residential 
treatment services with respect to an indi- 
vidual described in subparagraph (B) or (C) of 
paragraph (5) who 

“(А) is the child or spouse of a woman de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) of such para- 
graph; and 

B) is not otherwise eligible for medical 
assistance under the plan during the period 
of time described in subparagraph (A) of such 
paragraph.". 3 

(b) OPTIONAL COVERAGE OF CARETAKER PAR- 
ENTS.—Section 1902(a)(10) of such Act as 
amended by the Omnibus Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 1396a(a)(1)) is fur- 
ther amended— 

(1) by striking “and” at the end of subpara- 
graph (E); 

(2) by adding “апа” at the end of subpara- 
graph (F); and 

(3) by inserting before the matter at the 
end thereof the following new subparagraph: 

"(G) that the medical assistance made 
available to individuals who are parents of a 
child eligible for medical assistance under а 
State plan and who are eligible for medical 
assistance under subclause (I), (III), or (V) of 
clause (i) of subparagraph (A), under 
subclause (I) (ID, or (ІП) of clause (ii) of 
such subparagraph, or under subparagraph 
(C) may include alcoholism and drug de- 
pendency residential treatment services (as 
defined in section 1905(u)) notwithstanding 
the exclusion from coverage for individuals 
in institutions for mental diseases under sec- 
tion 1905(a), without making such alcoholism 
and drug dependency residential treatment 
services available to other groups covered by 
the State plan (notwithstanding subpara- 
graph (В));”. 

(c) PAYMENT ON A COST-RELATED BASIS.— 
Section 1902(a)13) of such Act (42 U.S.C 
1396a(a)(13)) is amended— 
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(1) by striking “апа” at the end of subpara- 
graph (Е), 

(2) by adding “апа” at the end of subpara- 
graph (F), and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

"(G) for payment for alcoholism and drug 
dependency residential treatment services 
that— 

Ча) the State determines (and provides as- 
surances satisfactory to the Secretary) to be 
reasonable and adequate to meet the cost of 
efficiently and economically operating fa- 
cilities to provide services that conform with 
applicable State and Federal laws and regu- 
lations, including any quality and safety 
standards; and 

(ii) to assure that individuals eligible for 
such services have reasonable access to such 
services:“. 

(d) CASE MANAGEMENT SERVICES. — Section 
1902(a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 1396a(a)) as 
amended by the Omnibus Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act of 1990, is further amended— 

(1) by striking “апа” at the end of para- 
graph (54); 

(2) in paragraph (55) inserted by section 
4602(a)(3) of the Omnibus Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act of 1990, by striking the period at 
the end and inserting a semicolon; 

(3) by redesignating paragraph (55) inserted 
by section 4604(b)(3) of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1990 as paragraph (56), 
by transferring and inserting it after para- 
graph (55) inserted by section 4602(a)(3) of 
such Act, and by striking the period at the 
end and inserting a semicolon; 

(4) by placing paragraphs (57) and (58), in- 
serted by section 4751(a)(1)(C) of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990, imme- 
diately after paragraph (56), as redesignated 
by paragraph (3); 

(5) in paragraph (58) inserted by section 
4751(a)(1)(C) of the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1990, by striking the period 
at the end and inserting a semicolon; 

(6) by redesignating paragraph (58) inserted 
by section 4752(c)(1)(C) of the Omnibus Budg- 
et Reconciliation Act of 1990 as paragraph 
(59), by transferring and inserting it after 
paragraph (58) inserted by section 
475(аХ1ХС) of such Act and by striking the 
period at the end and inserting “; апа”; and 

(7) by inserting after paragraph (59) as so 
redesignated the following new paragraph: 

(60) if the State plan includes, as medical 
assistance, alcoholism and drug dependency 
residential treatment services, provide— 

“(А) with respect to each eligible individ- 
ual who requests such services, for a case 
management evaluation of the needs of the 
eligible individual and the family of the eli- 
gible individual (as determined by the Sec- 
retary), to be conducted prior to the provi- 
sion of such servíces, including— 

*(1) an assessment of the necessity and de- 
sirability of providing the alcoholism and 
drug dependency residential treatment serv- 
ices; 

“(ii) the adequacy of the services described 
in clause (1) to meet the health needs of the 
individual at the time of such case manage- 
ment evaluation and to promote the maxi- 
mum level of physical, psychological, and 
emotional well-being with respect to such in- 
dividual; 

(Iii) the feasibility of meeting such needs 
through alternative institutional or non-in- 
stitutional services, as defined by the Sec- 
retary, (to be provided as medical assistance 
to the extent that such alternative services 
are included as medical assistance under the 
State plan); and 

(iv) upon completion of the initial case 
management evaluation, referral to the al- 
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ternative services in the case where a deter- 
mination is made that such services meet 
the needs of the individual and the family of 
such individual; and 

“(В) with respect to each eligible individ- 
ual who receives such alcoholism and drug 
dependency residential treatment services, 
for а regular program of periodic case man- 
agement review of the continued need for 
such services, including— 

“(i) an assessment of the necessity and de- 
sirability of continuing to provide such serv- 
ices; 

(ii) the adequacy of such services іп meet- 
ing the health needs of the eligible individ- 
ual at the time of such review to promote 
the maximum level of physical, psycho- 
logical, and emotional well-being with re- 
spect to such individual; 

(11) the feasibility of meeting such needs 
through alternative institutional or non-in- 
stitutional services, as defined by the Sec- 
retary, (to be provided as medical assistance 
to the extent that such alternative services 
are included as medical assistance under the 
State plan); and 

(iv) upon completion of the case manage- 
ment review, referral to the alternative serv- 
ices in the case where a determination is 
made that such services meet the needs of 
the individual and the family of such indi- 
vidual.’’. 

(e) CHILD CARE UNDER THE AID TO FAMILIES 
WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN PROGRAM UNDER 
TITLE IV OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT.—Sec- 
tion 402(g)1XA)) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 


602(g)(1)(A)(i)) is amended— 
(1) by striking and' at the end of 
subclause (Т); 


(2) by striking the period at the end of 
subclause (II) and inserting ; апа”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subclause: 

(III) for each individual described in para- 
graph (6) of section 1905(u), who receives al- 
coholism and drug dependency residential 
treatment services (as defined in paragraph 
(1) of such section) for which medical assist- 
ance is made available under a State plan 
under title XIX, to the extent the State 
agency (described ín section 1902(a)(5)) deter- 
mines such services to be necessary for a 
member of the family of such eligible indi- 
vidual.". 

(f) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) CLARIFICATION OF CONTINUATION OF ELI- 
GIBILITY FOR 12 MONTHS FOLLOWING END OF 
PREGNANCY.—Section 1902 of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 1396а) is amended— 

(A) іп subsection (e)(5), by inserting before 
the period at the end the following: “, and, 
with respect to alcoholism and drug depend- 
ency residential treatment services (if cov- 
ered under the plan), through the end of the 
month іп which the 1-year period (beginning 
on the last day of her pregnancy) ends"; and 

(B) in subsection (1)(1)(A), by inserting 
“апа, with respect to alcoholism and drug 
dependency residential treatment services (if 
covered under the plan) through the end of 
the month in which the 1-year period, begin- 
ning on the last day of her pregnancy, ends“ 
after last day of pregnancy“. 

(2) REDESIGNATIONS.—Section 1902 of such 
Act (42 U.S.C. 1396a), as amended by the Om- 
nibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990, is 
further amended— 

(A) in subsection (a)(10)(C)(iv), by striking 
“(21)” and inserting “(24)”, and 

(B) in subsection (j), by striking “(22)” and 
inserting “(25)”. 

(f) EFFECTIVE DATE; TRANSITION.— 

(1) The amendments made by this section 
apply to alcoholism and drug dependency 
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residential treatment services furnished on 
or after January 1, 1992, without regard to 
whether or not final regulations to carry out 
such amendments have been promulgated by 
such date. 

(2) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall not take any compliance, dis- 
allowance, penalty, or other regulatory ac- 
tion against а State under title XIX of the 
Social Security Act in regards to alcoholism 
and drug dependency residential treatment 
services (as defined in section 1905(t)(1) of 
such Act) made available under such title on 
or after January 1, 1992, before the date the 
Secretary issues final regulations to carry 
out the amendments made by this section, if 
the services are provided under its plan in 
good faith compliance with such amend- 
ments. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 30. A bill to mandate a study of the 
effectiveness of the National Drug 
Strategy and to provide for an account- 
ing of funds devoted to its implementa- 
tion; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

STUDY OF THE NATIONAL DRUG STRATEGY 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, last 
fall, I noted that the Congress has 
never mandated a comprehensive ex- 
amination of our anti-drug efforts to 
identify the most useful, cost-efficient 
methods. Today, I reintroduce a bill to 
require such a study. 

In 1988 I co-chaired à Democratic 
Working Group on drug policy with our 
esteemed colleague Senator NUNN. The 
Group developed à comprehensive ap- 
proach which was written into law as 
the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988. This 
bil distinguished between the prob- 
lems of supply and demand for illegal 
drugs. Significantly, it emphasized de- 
mand. 

I have long been skeptical of anti- 
drug programs that place their primary 
emphasis on an attempt to interrupt 
the supply of drugs. To be sure, anti- 
supply programs have their place, but 
as long as there is significant demand, 
restricting the supply has the adverse 
effect of making the drug business 
more profitable for those who succeed 
in circumventing the law. There will 
always be those who try. 

The point here is that the plan pro- 
posed by the Democratic Working 
Group embodied a broad approach. It 
included law enforcement and interdic- 
tion, but also emphasized the impor- 
tance of providing treatment on re- 
quest or application. 

Last year the administration issued а, 
White Paper which, for all intents and 
purposes, rejects the specific, legisla- 
tively mandated goal of providing 
treatment on request. Former Director 
Bennett said that he thinks it is not 
sensible to put those seeking treat- 
ment in the driver's seat. Never mind 
the fact that Congress wrote that goal 
into the law. 

The administration's hostility to- 
ward treatment on request is all the 
more reason that we should conduct a 
thorough, non-partisan, scientific re- 
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view of what actually works—dollar for 
dollar—and what does not. As we ap- 
proach and perhaps exceed the $10 bil- 
lion level in annual drug program ap- 
propriations, it is high time that we 
ask the simple question: ‘What 
works?” 

Research is an important part of the 
President’s drug strategy, for which I 
commend him. But we need a com- 
prehensive review of all of our efforts. 
If we are to succeed—especially in this 
time of fiscal constraint—in reducing 
the level of epidemic drug addiction in 
the United States, then we need to 
compare the various possible ap- 
proaches and make intelligent, in- 
formed choices among the competing 
priorities. As I said last October, the 
study mandated by this legislation in 
the sine qua non of making these 
choices in an intelligent manner. 

This legislation would require the 
Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices to arrange for the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences to conduct this study. 
It also provides for an annual audit re- 
port of our drug programs by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the legislation be 
printed in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 30 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) there is great disagreement concerning 
the causes of the problem of epidemic drug 
addiction in the United States and about the 
most effective way to reduce it; 

(2) one of the factors which most inhibits 
an effective response to the problem of epi- 
demic drug addiction in the United States is 
the lack of accurate information concerning 
both the problem and the specific effective- 
ness of each individual element of the Na- 
tion’s anti-drug effort; 

(3) evaluating the effectiveness of the indi- 
vidual elements of the Federal program to 
reduce epidemic drug abuse requires accu- 
rately establishing cause and effect relation- 
ship concerning drug addiction; 

(4) the United States has promulgated a 
National Drug Strategy pursuant to the re- 
quirements of the 1988 Anti-Drug Abuse Act 
and will devote many billions of dollars to 
anti-drug programs for many years to come; 
and 

(5) it is in the interests of the Nation that 
these funds be spent as effectively as possible 
and that a permanent mechanism exist to 
audit their expenditure. 

SEC. 2. PURPOSES. 

The purposes of this Act are to— 

(1) require a study of the effectiveness of 
federally funded anti-drug programs; and 

(2) create a permanent auditing mecha- 
nism for federally funded anti-drug рго- 
grams. 

SEC. 3. STUDY OF ANTI-DRUG PROGRAMS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Health 
and Human Services (referred to аз the “Ѕес- 
retary”) shall enter into appropriate ar- 
rangements with the National Academy of 
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Sciences to conduct a comprehensive study 
and investigation of the effectiveness in re- 
ducing drug addiction of the various compo- 
nents of the Federal anti-drug program, 
including— 

(1) crop eradication; 

(2) crop substitution; 

(3) support for foreign law enforcement; 

(4) interdiction, including a separate anal- 
ysis of the effectiveness of the military serv- 
ices in the interdiction effort; 

(5) education; 

(6) treatment; 

(7) support for local law enforcement; 

(8) criminal justice system reforms; and 

(9) research, including а separate analysis 
of effectiveness of pharmacological research 
and research into other types of medical 
treatments for drug addiction. 

(b) METHODOLOGY.—The study described in 
subsection (a) shall to the maximum extent 
possible— 

(1) control for the effects of broad societal 
changes unrelated to specific anti-drug ini- 
tiatives, such as changing demographic pat- 
terns; 

(2) separate the effects of such component 
of the Federal anti-drug program from the 
effects of other anti-drug initiatives; 

(8) consider the extent to which the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds on job training, 
education, and other health, education, and 
welfare programs contribute to reducing epi- 
demic drug addiction; 

(4) study the cost-effectiveness of each 
component of the Federal anti-drug program, 
as well as the programs described in sub- 
section (b)(3); and 

(5) take into account the social and demo- 
graphic factors which influence rates and 
forms of epidemic drug addiction and pro- 
vide, where possible, information on the ef- 
fectiveness of the various components of the 
Federal anti-drug program on various demo- 
graphic subgroups within the population. 

(c) REPORTING.—In conducting the study 
described in subsection (a), the National 
Academy of Sciences shall provide to the 
Secretary and the Congress— 

(1) not later than 6 months after the date 
of enactment of this Act a detailed written 
description of the manner in which the study 
will be conducted, including a specific set of 
goals for the study; 

(2) not later than 18 months after the date 
of enactment of this Act the preliminary re- 
sults of the study; and 

(3) not later than 2 years after the date of 
enactment of this Act the final results of the 
study. 

(d) UPDATE ОҒ STUDY.—The Secretary shall 
enter into appropriate arrangements with 
the National Academy of Sciences to update 
the results of the study described in sub- 
section (a) every 2 years following the initial 
report. 

(e) ASSISTANCE FROM FEDERAL AGENCIES.— 
Agencies of the Federal Government shall 
provide to the National Academy of Sciences 
such information as it may reasonably re- 
quest for the purpose of conducting the 
study described in subsection (a). 

SEC, 4. AUDIT BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The General Accounting 
Office shall provide to the Congress on an an- 
nual basis an audit report concerning the 
management and expenditures of the compo- 
nent parts of the Federal anti-drug program. 

(b) SEPARATE COMPONENTS.—The report de- 
scribed in (a) shall contain a separate section 
on each of the component parts of the Fed- 
eral anti-drug program. 

(c) ACCESS TO RECORDS.—In order to carry 
out the purposes of this section, the Comp- 
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troller General shall have such access to 
records, files, personnel, and facilities of the 
Federal agencies involved in the Federal 
anti-drug program, including the military 
and intelligence services, as he considers 
necessary. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 31. A bill to establish a national 
program to identify contaminated sedi- 
ments in the Great Lakes and in coast- 
al waters and to restore the quality of 
those sediments; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

GREAT LAKES AND COASTAL SEDIMENT 
ASSESSMENT AND RESTORATION ACT 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to reintroduce a bill entitled 
“Тһе Great Lakes and Coastal Sedi- 
ment Assessment апа Restoration 
Act." A long name for а bill that ad- 
dresses а complex subject. I originally 
introduced this bill in the last Con- 
gress. Hearings were held in the Envi- 
ronment and Public Works Committee, 
but unfortunately, Congress adjourned 
before final action on the bill could 
occur. 

I believe this bill to be the first seri- 
ous effort to address the matter of sedi- 
ment contamination. Such sites have 
been identified in a number of States, 
although very little has been done 
about them. In a few, cleanups have 
been planned, but none has progressed 
very far. The sites that have received 
attention have been treated as 
Superfund cases. In large part, the 
structure of Superfund is unsuited to 
underwater contamination, and no 
cleanup has been done. 

To get these sites cleaned up, we 
must determine the extent to which 
sediment pollution problems аге 
present and may be affecting water 
quality in the Nation's lakes, rivers, 
harbors, and other water bodies. We 
have a lot to learn. To date, there has 
not been а comprehensive survey of 
contaminated aquatic sediments. 

The problem is staggering given the 
historic use of waterways as disposal 
areas. The United States have 39.4 mil- 
lion acres of lakes, 1.8 million miles, 
and hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of near-shore, Continental Shelf 
habitat. Even if only а small percent- 
age of these have polluted sediments, 
and we suspect many do, we will need 
a major effort to correct them. 

More than any other, one serious 
problem has obstructed attempts to 
deal with contaminated sediments. 
This is what to do with contaminated 
material once it is found. Do we move 
it? Try to treat it in place? Leave it 
alone? The truth of the matter is we 
just don't know. To fill the gaps in our 
understanding, this bill proposes to es- 
tablish а program of research and de- 
velopment for the management of con- 
taminated sediments. We have the abil- 
ity to do these things. We have made 
some progress toward the understand- 
ing of toxic waste sites on land. Let us 
do the same for those under water. 
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Mr. President, the Clean Water Act 

has set standards for ongoing toxic pol- 
lution discharge into our waters. The 
Superfund Program and its site des- 
ignation system has focused on direct 
human health hazards on land. Unfor- 
tunately, neither deals directly with 
the problems caused by contaminated 
sediments, and neither helps to docu- 
ment or mitigate them. Many stand- 
ards exits for acceptable water quality, 
but none are in place to defend unac- 
ceptable sediment quality. My bill 
would correct this situation by direct- 
ing the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to develop 
sediment quality criteria and stand- 
ards. 
With the start of industrialization, 
the simplest and most common method 
of disposal for any particular industrial 
waste product was to dump it into the 
nearest body of water. Out of sight was 
truly out of mind, and this has left us 
with an unknown number of under- 
water slag heaps. 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
and the Environmental Protection 
Agency need to develop guidelines for 
sediment restoration. Once those 
guidelines are established, the corps 
should be directed to implement res- 
toration techniques on identified 
projects. The corps has a long history 
of maintaining the harbors and chan- 
nels, and it would not seem unreason- 
able that while conducting mainte- 
nance work, the corps addresses con- 
taminated work, the corps addresses 
contaminated sediment problems, as 
well. 

Mr. President, contaminated sedi- 
ments can be cleaned up. This is a wor- 
thy effort and one we ought not delay. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the busi- 
ness was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

8.31 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CONTENTS 

SECTION 1. (a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may 
be cited as the “Great Lakes and Coastal 
Sediment Assessment and Restoration Act". 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 

Sec. Бу Short title and table of contents. 


Sec. 3. Definitions. 

. 4. National Sediment Contamination 
Task Force. 

Sec. 5. Sediment survey and monitoring. 

Sec. 6. Sediment restoration research. 

Sec. 7. Sediment quality criteria and stand- 


ards. 
Sec. 8. Sediment restoration guidelines. 
Sec. 9. Sediment restoration project identi- 
fication. 
Sec. 10. Sediment restoration project state- 
ments. 
Sec. 11. Contaminated sediment account. 
Sec. 12. Intergovernmental coordination. 
Sec. 13. Authorizations. 
PURPOSE 


SEc. 2. The purposes of thís Act are to— 
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(a) establish a national program of re- 
search and technology development for the 
management, removal, and restoration of 
contaminated sediment; 

(b) provide for a comprehensive national 
survey of sediment contamination in Great 
Lakes and coastal waters of the United 
States; 

(c) direct the Environmental Protection 
Agency to develop sediment quality criteria 
and standards to clearly identify sediments 
which are contaminated; 

(d) direct the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the Army Corps of Engineers to 
develop guidelines for the implementation of 
contaminated sediment restoration projects; 
and 

(e) to direct the United States Army Corps 
of Engineers to implement contaminated 
sediment restoration projects in certain 
areas. 


DEFINITIONS 


Бес. 3. For the purposes of this Act 

(1) The term Administrator“ means the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(2) The term “Бесгебагу” means the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army for Civil 
Works. 

(3) The terms coastal waters“ or coastal 
waterbody'' refer to estuaries, waters of the 
estuarine zone, and any other waters sea- 
ward of the historic height of tidal influence 
to the outer boundary of the territorial sea. 

(4) The term Great Lakes" has the mean- 
ing established in subparagraph 118(a)(3)(B) 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 

(5) The term Great Lake and coastal sedi- 
ment” refers to sediments underlying Great 
Lake and coastal waters. 

(6) The term “contaminant” means any 
solid, liquid, semisolid, dissolved solid, gase- 
ous material or disease causing agent which 
upon exposure, ingestion, inhalation, or as- 
similation into any organism, either directly 
from the environment or indirectly by inges- 
tion through food chains, will, on the basis 
of information available to the Adminis- 
trator, cause death, disease, behavioral ab- 
normalities, cancer, genetic mutations, 
physiological malfunctions (including mal- 
functions in reproduction) or physical defor- 
mations, in such organisms or their off- 
spring. 

(7) The term Great Lakes and coastal 
States" means States which border on wa- 
ters of the Great Lakes or coastal waters. 

(8) The term State“ means a State, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and the Trust 
Territories of the Pacific Islands. 

(9) The terms release“, “remedial ac- 
tion", and “hazardous substance" shall have 
the meaning provided in section 101 of the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation, and Liability Act as amend- 
ed. 


NATIONAL CONTAMINATED SEDIMENT TASK 
FORCE 


SEC. 4. (а) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is estab- 
lished a National Contaminated Sediment 
Task Force. 

(b) FUNCTIONS.— The Task Force shall— 

(1) advise the Administrator and the Sec- 
retary in the implementation of this Act; 

(2) review and comment on reports con- 
cerning the extent and seriousness of sedi- 
ment contamination throughout the Nation; 

(3) oversee programs for the research and 
development of sediment restoration meth- 
ods, practices, and technologies; 
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(4) monitor the selection of contaminants 
for development of sediment criteria and 
Standards and the schedule for the develop- 
ment of such críteria and standards; 

(5) advise appropriate officials in the devel- 
opment of guidelines for restoration of con- 
taminated sediment; and 

(6) oversee the implementation of sediment 
restoration projects. 

(c) MEMBERSHIP.—(1) The membership of 
the Task Force shall include representatives 
of— 

(A) the Environmental Protection Agency; 

(B) the Army Corps of Engineers; 

(C) the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration; 

(D) the Fish and Wildlife Service; 

(E) the Geological Survey; and 

(F) the Department of Agriculture. 

(2) Ex officio members of the Task Force 
shall be selected by the Administrator, with 
the concurrence of the Secretary, and shall 
include— 

(A) not less than three representatives of 
Great Lakes and coastal states; 

(B) not less than three representatives of 
Great Lakes and coastal ports and harbors; 
and 

(C) not less than three representatives of 
environmental organizations with a dem- 
onstrated interest in sediment contamina- 
tion. 

(3) The Administrator and the Secretary 
shall serve as cochairmen of the Task Force. 

(d) SuPPORT.—Such clerical and technical 
assistance as may be necessary to discharge 
the duties of the Task Force shall be pro- 
vided for by personnel of the Environmental 
Protection Agency and the Army Corps of 
Engineers. 

(e) COMPENSATION.—The ex officio members 
of the Task Force shall, while attending 
meetings or conferences of the Task Force, 
be compensated at a rate to be fixed by the 
co-Chairmen, but not to exceed the daily 
equivalent of the base rate of pay in effect 
for grade GS-15 of the General Schedule 
under section 5332 of title 5 of the United 
States Code, for each day (including travel- 
time) during which they are engaged in the 
&ctual performance of duties vested in the 
Task Force. While away from their homes or 
regular places of business in the performance 
of services for the Task Force such members 
Shall be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, in the same 
manner as persons employed intermittently 
in the Government service are allowed ex- 
penses under section 5703(b) of title 5 of the 
United States Code. 


SEDIMENT SURVEY AND MONITORING 


SEC. 5. (a) NATIONAL SEDIMENT CONTAMINA- 
TION SURVEY.—Section 115 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1265) 
is amended by— 

(1) inserting (a)“ following Section 115”; 
and 

(2) adding &t the end thereof the following: 
"NATIONAL SEDIMENT CONTAMINATION SURVEY 


*(b)1) The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency shall conduct а 
comprehensive national survey of data re- 
garding bottom sediment contamination in 
Great Lakes and coastal waters of the Unit- 
ed States. The administrator shall compile 
АП existing information on the quantity, 
chemical and physical makeup, and geo- 
graphic location of contaminated sediments, 
including the probable source of contamina- 
tion. 

“(2) Not later than twenty-four months 
after the date of enactment of this section, 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
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Protection Agency shall report to Congress 
the findings of such survey.“ 

(b) AUTHORITY.—The Administrator, in co- 
operation with the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion and in consultation with the Secretary, 
shall conduct a program to further identify 
and monitor contaminated sediments in the 
Great Lakes and coastal waters. 

(c) PROGRAM ELEMENTS.—The monitoring 
program conducted pursuant to this section 
shall, at à minimum— 

(1) identify the location of contaminated 
sediments in Great Lakes and coastal sedi- 
ments; 

(2) identify the extent of contamination of 
sediments and whether contaminants are 
present in concentrations in excess of stand- 
ards adopted pursuant to section 7 of this 
Act; 

(3) establish the methods and protocols for 
monitoring the physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical effects of contaminated sediments; 

(4) develop а system for the management, 
storage, and dissemination of data concern- 
ing sediment quality; 

(5) provide an assessment of sediment qual- 
ity trends over time; and 

(6) identify locations where contaminated 
sediments may pose a threat to the quality 
of drinking water supplies. 


SEDIMENT RESTORATION RESEARCH 


SEC. 6. (а) AUTHORITY.—The Administrator 
and the Secretary shall conduct research re- 
lated to the restoration of contaminated 
sediments. 

(b) AREAS OF INVESTIGATION.—The Admin- 
istrator and the Secretary shall conduct or 
assist research, investigations, studies, sur- 
veys and demonstrations with respect to, but 
not limited to— 

(1) the range of contaminants found in 
sediments and the location of such contami- 
nated sediments; 

(2) the effects of sediment contaminants on 
aquatic ecosystems, and aquatic life; 

(3) the effect of sediment contaminants on 
human health as a result of direct exposure, 
exposure through the food chain, and any 
other exposure; 

(4) the effects of sediment contaminants on 
water quality; 

(5) methods for the measurement and as- 
sessment of contaminants in sediments in- 
cluding sediment classification methodolo- 
gies; 

(6) processes effecting sediment cohesion, 
resuspension and deposition and modeling of 
sediment transport; 

(7) transport of sediment in aquatic envi- 
ronments, including partitioning of contami- 
nants among sediments, soils, water, orga- 
nisms, and atmosphere; 

(8) practices, methods, techniques, and 
processes for removal of contaminants in 
sediment; 

(9) practices, methods, techniques, and 
processes for in place management of con- 
taminants in sediment; and 

(10) practices, methods, techniques, and 
processes for treatment of contaminants in 
sediment including bioremediation, chemical 
treatment, and thermal destruction. 

(c) RESEARCH PLAN.—Within one year of 
the date of enactment of this Act, and 
biennally thereafter, the Administrator and 
Secretary, in consultation with the Task 
Force established pursuant to section 4 of 
this Act, shall prepare and submit to the 
Congress a report describing research con- 
ducted under this section in the previous 
three fiscal years and identifying research 
priorities for the following three fiscal years. 
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SEDIMENT CRITERIA AND STANDARDS 


SEC. 7. (a) CRITERIA.—(1) The Adminis- 
trator shall publish criteria and information 
for contaminants in Great Lake and coastal 
sediment. 

(2) Criteria documents published pursuant 
to this section shall provide information on 
the impacts of the contaminant on human 
health and the aquatic environment and 
Shall be sufficient to support the promulga- 

' tion of sediment standards pursuant to this 
section. 

(3) In the case of any pollutant for which 
criteria and information are published pursu- 
ant to subsection 304(a) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, the Administrator 
shall, within twelve months of the date of 
enactment of this Act, revise and republish 
such criteria and information as necessary 
to support the development of sediment 
Standards pursuant to this section. 

(4) In the case of a pollutant for which cri- 
teria and information have not been pub- 
lished, any person may petition the Adminis- 
trator to develop and publish such criteria 
for Great Lake and coast sediment. Any peti- 
tioner shall provide evidence of the negative 
effect of the pollutant on human health and 
the aquatic environment. The Administrator 
Shall approve the petition if he determines 
that the pollutant is preventing the attain- 
ment of a balanced, indigenous population of 
fish, shellfish, and wildlife or preventing 
recreation in and on the Great Lakes or 
coastal waters of three or more States. With- 
in Six months of the receipt of a petition, 
the Administrator shall publish & notice in 
the Federal Register approving or denying 
the petition. If the Administrator fails to an- 
nounce a decision pursuant to this para- 
graph, such petition shall be deemed ар- 
proved. In the case of approval of a petition 
pursuant to this paragraph, the Adminis- 
trator shall, within twenty-four months of 
the date of such decision publish criteria and 
information for such pollutant pursuant to 
this section. 

(b) SEDIMENT QUALITY STANDARDS.—(1) The 
Administration shall promulgate numerical 
standards for Great Lake and coastal sedi- 
ment quality. 

(2) Standards promulgated pursuant to this 
section shall assure the protection of human 
health and the protection and propagation of 
a balanced, indigenous population of fish, 
shellfish and wildlife and provide for recre- 
ation in and on the water. 

(3) The Administrator shall promulgate 
sediment standards for contaminants for 
which sediment criteria are published pursu- 
ant to this section at the time such criteria 
are published, but in ome case later than 
three months of the date of publication of 
such criteria. 

(4) The Administrator may establish by 
regulation, and in consultation with the 
Task Force established pursuant to section 4 
of this Act, a method of assessing the extent 
and seriousness of sediment contamination 
which recognizes the cumulative effect of in- 
dividual contaminants and provides a com- 
prehensive perspective on the ecological and 
human health impacts of such contaminants. 
Such methods shall be applied in addition to, 
and not in place of, numerical contaminant 
standards established pursuant to this sec- 
tion. 


SEDIMENT RESTORATION GUIDELINES 


БЕС. 8. (а) AUTHORITY.—The Administrator, 
in cooperation with the Secretary, shall 
within twenty-four months of the date of en- 
actment of this Act, publish guidelines for 
restoration of contaminated sediment. 
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(b) RESTORATION ALTERNATIVES.—(1) Guide- 
lines published pursuant to this section shall 
address methods and practices of contami- 
nated sediment restoration and manage- 
ment. 

(2) At a minimum, guidelines shall be pub- 
lished addressing— 

(A) removal of contaminated material and 
disposal at an upland site; 

(B) removal of contaminated sediment and 
disposal of such material at an aquatic dis- 
posal site; 

(C) in-place management of contaminated 
sediment including capping, sediment solidi- 
fication, and sediment stabilization; 

(D) chemical treatment of contaminated 
sediment; 

(E) bioremediation of contaminated sedi- 
ment; and 

(F) thermal destruction of sediment con- 
taminants. 

(3) The Administrator may develop and 
publish guidelines for additional sediment 
restoration methods. 

(c) CONTENTS.—Guidelines published pursu- 
ant to this section shall— 

(1) describe the best available technique 
for the implementation of the restoration 
method or practice; 

(2) identify practices to mitigate impacts 
on other environmental media; 

(3) identify the expected period of effec- 
tiveness of the restoration practice or meth- 


(4) identify the expected costs of imple- 
menting the restoration practice or method 
in a range of circumstances; and 

(5) establish minimum standards for deter- 
mining the short and long term effectiveness 
of the practice or method. 

(4) REVIEW AND REVISION.—The Adminis- 
trator shall review and revise guidelines pub- 
lished pursuant to this section not less often 
then every five years. 

SEDIMENT RESTORATION PROJECT 
IDENTIFICATION 


БЕС. 9. (a) CONTAMINATION ASSESSEMENT.— 
(1) In the case of any project to be conducted 
by the Secretary in waters of the Great 
Lakes or coastal waters in whole or in part 
with funds from the Harbor Maintenance 
Trust Fund established pursuant to section 
9505 of subchapter A of chapter 98 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, the Secretary 
shall conduct tests of sediment to determine 
whether there are present in sediment to be 
dredged contaminants in concentrations in 
excess of standards adopted pursuant to sec- 
tion 7 of this Act. 

(2) In any case in which the Secretary de- 
termines, pursuant to paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, that material to be dredged is 
contaminated, the Secretary shall conduct 
such additional surveys and tests as nec- 
essary to determine, pursuant to section 7 of 
this Act, the extent and degree of contami- 
nation in sediment in the area adjacent to 
any sediment to be dredged and, at a mini- 
mum, shall determine the degree of contami- 
nation of sediment in the area within two 
thousand five hundred feet of the outer 
boundry of the area to be dredged. 

(3) In any case in which the Secretary de- 
termines that sediment adjacent to sediment 
to be dredged or within two thousand five 
hundred feet of the outer boundary of the 
area to be dredged is contaminated pursuant 
to section 7, the Secretary shall expand the 
project scope and boundary of the project to 
include the area of contamination. 

(4) In any case where the Secretary deter- 
mines pursuant to paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section that sediment is contaminated, the 
Secretary shall prepare a Sediment Restora- 
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tion Project Statement pursuant to section 
10 of this Act and shall implement such 
project in accordance with such statement. 

(b) DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS.—(1) Within 
one year of the date of enactment of this Act 
and in each of the following four years, the 
Administrator, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary, shall identify a sediment restoration 
project which will demonstrate the develop- 
ment of innovative and effective sediment 
restoration technology, measures, and prac- 
tices including technology, measures, and 
practices developed pursuant to section 6 of 
this Act. 

(2) Projects identified pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be in the water of the Great Lakes 
or coastal waters and shall be at sites other 
than sites at which а project funded with 
funds from the Harbor Maintenance Trust 
Fund may be implemented. 

(3) The Administrator shall assure that, of 
the sediment restoration demonstration 
sites identified pursuant to this subsection, 
not less than one site shall be— 

(A) in the waters of the Great Lakes, 

(B) in coastal waters of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and 

(C) Onondaga Lake, New York. 

(4) Within one year of the identification of 
& project pursuant to this subsection, the 
Secretary shall complete a Sediment Res- 
toration Project Statement pursuant to sec- 
tion 11 of this Act. The Secretary shall begin 
implementation of the Sediment Restoration 
Project Statement within one year of ap- 
proval of such statement. 

SEDIMENT RESTORATION PROJECT STATEMENTS 


SEC. 10. (а) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary, in 
consultation with the Administrator, shall 
develop Sediment Restoration Project State- 
ments in which contaminated sediment is 
identified pursuant to section 9 of this Act. 

(b) ELEMENTS.—Statements prepared pur- 
suant to this section shall include, at a 
minimum— 

(1) identification of the contaminants 
present in the sediments and a statement of 
the standard of clean up to be achieved for 
the contaminant; 

(2) assessment of restoration, treatment, 
апа management alternatives applicable to 
the site, including an assessment of environ- 
mental impacts expected to be caused by im- 
plementation of an alternative; 

(3) selection of the restoration and man- 
agement practices which will assure attain- 
ment of applicable sediment quality stand- 
ards at the least cost; 

(4) monitoring necessary to determine the 
long term effectiveness of the restoration 
project; and 

(5) identification of sources of contami- 
nants in the sediment and recommendations 
for revisions to pollution control programs, 
including any permits issued pursuant to 
section 402 of the Clean Water Act or any 
nonpoint pollution control programs ар- 
proved pursuant to section 319 of the Clean 
Water Act, which are necessary to assure 
that contamination in the sediment does not 
exceed the standards established pursuant to 
section 8 of this Act. 

(c) MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS.—Any restora- 
tion program developed pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall, at a minimum— 

(1) be consistent with the guidelines devel- 
oped pursuant to section 8 of this Act; 

(2) assure the attainment and maintenance 
of sediment quality standards established 
pursuant to section 8 of this Act; 

(3) assure that, following project comple- 
tion, sediments will not cause the violation 
of any water quality standard adopted pursu- 
ant to section 303 of the Federal Water Pol- 
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lution Control Act, or where no such stand- 
ard has been adopted for such contaminant, 
the criteria for a contaminant published pur- 
suant to section 304 of such Act; and 

(4) be consistent with all applicable Fed- 
eral laws and regulations, including require- 
ments for land disposal of wastes. 

(d) SELECTION.—In selecting а contami- 
nated sediment restoration option, the Sec- 
retary shall— 

(1) give preference to restoration options in 
which treatment which will permanently and 
significantly reduce the volume, toxicity and 
mobility of contaminated sediment is a prin- 
cipal element; and 

(2) provide for а cost-effective response, 
taking into account the total short and long- 
term costs of such actions, including the 
costs of operation and maintenance for the 
entire period for which such activities will 
be required. 

(e) PUBLIC REVIEW.—The Secretary shall 
provide for public review and comment on 
draft Sediment Restoration Project State- 
ments. Аба minimum, the Secretary shall— 

(1) hold not less than one public hearing in 
the State in which the project is located to 
hear comments on the draft statement; and 

(2) include in the statement a summary of 
the comments on the draft statement and 
any changes made to the statement in re- 
sponse to the comments. 

(f) CONSISTENCY.—A project implemented 
pursuant to a Sediment Restoration Project 
Statement shall be deemed to be consistent 
with the National Contingency Plan of the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation, and Liability Act for the pur- 
poses of determining liability for the costs of 
restoration. 

(g) APPROVAL.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide a copy of a final proposed Sediment Res- 
toration Project Statement to the Adminis- 
trator and the Governor of the affected 
State. 

(2) The Administrator shall, within ninety 
days, approve such statement or make such 
amendments or revisions to such statement 
which, in the judgement of the Adminis- 
trator, are necessary to assure the protec- 
tion of human health and the environment 
and to comply with the requirements of this 
section and the objectives of this Act. If the 
Administrator has not acted pursuant to this 
paragraph within the prescribed time, such 
statement shall be deemed approved. 

(3) The Governor of a State shall, within 
ninety days, approve such statement or 
make such amendments or revisions to such 
statement which, in the judgement of the 
Governor, are necessary to assure protection 
of human health and the environment and to 
comply with the requirements of State law. 
If the Governor has not acted pursuant to 
this paragraph within the prescribed time, 
such statement shall be deemed approved. 


CONTAMINATED SEDIMENT ACCOUNT 


Бес. 11. (a) Section 210(a) of the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1986 is amended 
by— 

а) striking out “апа” at the end of para- 
graph (1); 

(2) striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (2) and inserting “; and" in lieu 
thereof; and 

(3) adding a new paragraph (3), as follows: 

“(8) from the Contaminated Sediment Ас- 
count, 100 percent of the costs of implement- 
ing the Great Lakes and Coastal Sediment 
Assessment and Restoration Act.“. 

(b) Section 9505 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 is amended by— 
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(1) inserting which shall contain a sepa- 
rate 'Contaminated Sediment Account'," in 
subsection (a) before “consisting”; 

(2) inserting “, provided that the Secretary 
Shall deposit 8 percent of amounts received 
from the Treasury in the Contaminated Sedi- 
ment Account" before the period at the end 
of subsection (b); and 

(3) by striking from subsection (c) the por- 
tion in parenthesis. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL COORDINATION 

SEC. 12. (a) STATE CERTIFICATION.—Projects 
conducted pursuant to this Act shall be con- 
sidered a Federal activity requiring a permit 
or license for the purposes of state certifi- 
cation pursuant to section 401 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. 

(b) STATE REQUIREMENTS.—Nothing in this 
Act shall prevent or preclude a State from 
establishing a more stringent standard or 
limitation with respect to the removal, dis- 
posal, or management, or contaminated sedi- 
ment. 

(c) OTHER LAWS.—Nothing in this Act shall 
preempt or preclude authorities to restore 
the quality of sediment pursuant to the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation, and Liability Act, as amend- 
ed. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Бес. 13. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Administrator from 
the Contaminated Sediment Account— 

(1) $2,000,000 for the purposes of implement- 
ing subsection 5(а), relating to a National 
Contaminated Sediment Survey; and 

(2) $10,000,000 for the purpose of implement- 
ing sections 4, 5 [other than subsection (b)], 
6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary from the Con- 
taminated Sediment Account— 

(1) $10,000,000 for the purposes of carrying 
out sections 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9; and 

(2) such sums as may be available in such 
account for the purposes of carrying out sec- 
tion 10. 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself and 
Mr. WARNER): 

S. 32. A bill to increase the rate of 
special pension payable to persons on 
the Medal of Honor Roll, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

SPECIAL PENSION FOR THOSE AWARDED THE 

MEDAL OF HONOR 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the bill that will in- 
crease the special pension for those liv- 
ing members of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Coast Guard Medal of Honor 
Roll. 

This special roll is unique in our Na- 
tion. It is a register of those awarded 
our Nation’s highest military honor. 
They are Americans that come from 
every part of the country and from all 
walks of life. 

They are truck drivers and corporate 
presidents. They are doctors and farm- 
ers. They are our neighbors and our as- 
sociates, such as our distinguished col- 
league from Nebraska, Senator BOB 
KERREY, who was awarded the Medal of 
Honor for his action in Vietnam. The 
Medal of Honor roll represents the val- 
ues of courage and service to our Ма- 
tion that is above and beyond the call 
of duty. 
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These men did not ask what was in it 
for them when the crisis appeared. 
They did not look for a way out. They 
will explain that they were only doing 
their duty, or that they were reacting 
to the situation. 

They will give credit to those that 
were with them and will tell you to re- 
member those that they left behind. 
But each one of them found the moral 
strength and physical courage to make 
the supreme sacrifice when confronted 
with a choice of personnel safety or 
death. That decision was made for 
many reasons and in many different 
situations. But when that moment 
came, they did what had to be done. 
There is no record of the lives saved 
through their action and courage, but 
it is clear to anyone who reads the 
names on the honor roll, what the cost 
was to those heros—for the fact is that 
the vast majority of the Medal of Hon- 
ors are awarded posthumously. 

Today, there are only 211 survivors 
whose names appear on that honor roll. 
It is unfortunate fact that over 60 of 
them are actually living below the pov- 
erty line. In my view, that is wrong, 
and I believe that it is time we correct 
it. 

Under title 38 of the United States 
Code, surviving members of the Medal 
of Honor receive a nontransferable pen- 
sion of $200 per month. That pension 
has not been adjusted in over 10 years 
and that $200 is equivalent to about $50 
а month in today’s economy. The cost 
of this new pension will be approxi- 
mately $2 million more to the Federal 
Government then the old plan. In these 
times of tight budgets, there may be 
some who feel that the cost is to high— 
but Mr. President, I don’t. These 211 
Americans heros have not asked for a 
thing. It is the nature of those that 
have the courage to be listed on the 
Medal of Honor roll that they would 
not ask of the Nation that they gave so 
much to. 

I believe that it is our responsibility 
to remember that those 211 Americans 
answered the call when our Nation de- 
manded the supreme sacrifice. I ask 
my colleagues to join with us to take 
this opportunity for our Nation to 
show its appreciation. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, 
Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. 
DECONCINI, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
SANFORD, and Mr. CONRAD): 

S. 33. A bill to establish the Social 
Security Administration as an inde- 
pendent agency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION AS AN INDEPENDENT AGENCY 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Social Security 
Administrative Reform Act of 1991, leg- 
islation to remove the Social Security 
Administration from the Department 
of Health and Human Services and es- 
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tablish it as an independent agency іп 
the executive branch. The new inde- 
pendent agency would be responsible 
for administering the Old-Age, Survi- 
vors and Disability Insurance Program 
and the Supplemental Security Income 
Program. It would be governed by а 
commissioner, appointed by the Presi- 
dent for а 4-year term. The bill also 
provides for а, bipartisan, part-time ad- 
visory board to make recommendations 
on policy issues. Two other positions 
would be created: those of beneficiary 
ombudsman and chief administrative 
law judge. 

Independence is not a new idea—just 
one lately forgotten. The original So- 
cial Security Act of 1935 established an 
independent Social Security Board to 
administer the Old-Age Insurance Pro- 
gram. In 1939, the Social Security pro- 
gram was made part of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, where it remained until 
1953. At that time, the Social Security 
Administration was brought under the 
aegis of the newly formed Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
which in 1977 became the Department 
of Health and Human Services. There it 
has remained. 

Placing Social Security into a larger 
Federal agency may have made sense 
when the Social Security program was 
still small. But the program has grown 
dramatically over the years. Today, 
Social Security is responsible for 
monthly payments to almost 40 million 
beneficiaries and maintains records for 
more than 125 million contributors. It 
has more than 1,300 offices around the 
country. Its annual budget accounts 
for 20 percent of all federal outlays. 

Simply put, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration has outgrown the Depart- 
ment of Health апа Human Services. 
Indeed, Sccial Security represents 57 
percent of Health and Human Services' 
Staff, 62 percent of its expenditures. By 
budget outlays, Social Security is the 
Second largest agency in the Federal 
Government, after only the Pentagon. 
It is time Social Security were made 
independent. 

Independence under this bill would 
offer several advantages. First, by pro- 
viding a statutory term for the Com- 
missioner, we would provide sorely 
needed stability in leadership. In the 14 
years I have been on the Finance Com- 
mittee, there have been 10 Commis- 
віопегв at the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. This instability at the top has 
been disruptive and hampered effective 
management of policy development. 
Also, the bipartisan advisory board 
provided for in the bill would help insu- 
late the Social Security Administra- 
tion from just the sort of political and 
budget-drive ideology that plagued it 
during the past decade. Such problems 
included: the wrongful termination of 
hundreds of thousands of disability 
benefits, excessive staff cuts, backlogs 
in administrative appeals, and viola- 
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tions of the privacy of Social Security 
numbers, to name a few. 

Further, the proposed structure 
would improve administrative  effi- 
ciency by eliminating layers of review. 
In 1989, Robert J. Myers, former Chief 
Actuary of the Social Security Admin- 
istration, and former Deputy Commis- 
віопег, testified that a remedy he pro- 
posed in 1981 for the nettlesome 
“побеһ” problem never surfaced from 
the layers of review“ at the Social Se- 
curity Administration. With fast ac- 
tion on his proposal, the notch problem 
might have been circumvented. In- 
stead, it became the so-called issue 
from Hell" during the Iowa presi- 
dential primary. 

Perhaps most importantly, independ- 
ent agency status, by correcting the 
problems that have recently hurt the 
Social Security Administration, would 
help restore the agency's reputation 
for efficiency and fairness, and would 
help rebuild public confidence in the 
system. 

The idea to make the Social Security 
Administration independent is а good 
one. It was endorsed in the January 
1982 report of the bipartisan National 
Commission on Social Security Re- 
form, on which I served with with the 
distinguished Republican leader, Sen- 
ator DOLE. The Finance Committee ap- 
proved this identical legislation in 1989, 
following hearings before the Social 
Security Subcommittee. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me 
in support of this important initiative, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 33 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT; SHORT TITLE. 

(а) AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT.— 
Except as otherwise expressly provided, 
whenever in this Act an amendment is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to or re- 
peal of, a section or other provision, the ref- 
erence shall be considered to be made to that 
section or other provision of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

(b) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Social Security Administrative Reform 
Act of 1991.“ 


TITLE I—ESTABLISHMENT 


SEC. 101. ESTABLISHMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION AS A SEPARATE, 
INDEPENDENT AGENCY. 

Section 701 (42 U.S.C. 901) is amended to 
read as follows: 
"SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


"SEC. 701. There is hereby established, as 
an independent agency in the executive 
branch of the Government a Social Security 
Administration (hereafter in this title re- 
ferred to as the ‘Administration’). It shall be 
the duty of the Administration to administer 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program under title II and the supple- 
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mental security income program under title 
XVI.". 
SEC. 102. COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
AND OTHER OFFICERS. 
Section 702 (42 U.S.C. 902) is amended to 
read as follows: 


*"COMMISSIONER AND OTHER OFFICERS 


“Commissioner of Social Security 


"SEC. 702. (а)(1) There shall be in the Ad- 
ministration а Commissioner of Social Secu- 
rity (hereinafter in this title referred to as 
the ‘Commissioner’) who shall be appointed 
by the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

“(2) The Commissioner shall be com- 
pensated at the rate provided for level I of 
the Executive Schedule. 

*(3) The Commissioner shall be appointed 
for a term of 4 years coincident with the 
term of the President, or until the appoint- 
ment of a qualified successor. 

**(4) The Commissioner shall be selected on 
the basis of proven competence as a man- 
ager. 

**(5) The Commissioner shall be responsible 
for the exercise of all powers and the dis- 
charge of all duties of the Administration, 
and shall have authority and control over all 
personnel and activities thereof. 

**(6) The Commissioner may prescribe such 
rules and regulations as the Commissioner 
determines necessary or appropriate to carry 
out the functions of the Administration. The 
regulations prescribed by the Commissioner 
shall be subject to the rulemaking proce- 
dures established under section 553 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

"(T) The Commissioner may establish, 
alter, consolidate, or discontinue such orga- 
nizational units or components within the 
Administration as the Commissioner consid- 
ers necessary or appropriate, except that 
this paragraph shall not apply with respect 
to any unit, component, or provision pro- 
vided for by this Act. 

“(8) The Commissioner may, with respect 
to the administration of the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance program under 
title II and the supplemental security in- 
come program under title XVI, assign duties, 
and delegate, or authorize successive 
redelegations of, authority to act and to 
render decisions, to such officers and em- 
ployees as the Commissioner may find nec- 
essary. Within the limitations of such dele- 
gations, redelegations, or assignments, all 
official acts and decisions of such officers 
and employees shall have the same force and 
effect as though performed or rendered by 
the Commissioner. 

“(9) The Commissioner and the Secretary 
shall consult, on an ongoing basis, to 
ensure— 

“(А) the coordination of the programs, ad- 
ministered by the Commissioner, as de- 
scribed in section 701, with the programs ad- 
ministered by the Secretary under titles 
ХУШ and XIX of this Act; and 

B) that adequate information concerning 
benefits under such titles XVIII and XIX 
shall be available to the public. 

“Deputy Commissioner of Social Security 

*(b)1) There shall be in the Administra- 
tion a Deputy Commissioner of Social Secu- 
rity (hereafter in this title referred to as the 
‘Deputy Commissioner’) who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

“(2) The Deputy Commissioner shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of 4 years coincident with 
the term of the Commissioner, or until the 
appointment of a qualified successor. 
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"(3) The Deputy Commissioner shall be 
compensated at the rate provided for level 
III of the Executive Schedule. 

*(4) The Deputy Commissioner shall per- 
form such duties and exercise such powers as 
the Commissioner shall from time to time 
assign or delegate. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner shall be Acting Commissioner of the 
Administration during the absence or dis- 
ability of the Commissioner and, unless the 
President designates another officer of the 
Government as Acting Commissioner, in the 
event of a vacancy in the office of the Com- 
missioner. 

“Solicitor 


“(c)(1) There shall be in the Administra- 
tion а Solicitor, who shall be appointed by 
and serve at the pleasure of the Commis- 
sioner. The Solicitor shall be the principal 
legal officer in the Administration. 

“(2) The Solicitor shall be compensated at 
the rate provided for level IV of the Execu- 
tive Schedule. 

3) The Solicitor shall be responsible for 
managing the litigation of the Administra- 
tion. 

"Inspector General 


"(d)1) There shall be іп the Administra- 
tion an Office of the Inspector General. Such 
Office shall be headed by an Inspector Gen- 
eral appointed in accordance with the In- 
spector General Act of 1978. 

“(2) The Inspector General shall be com- 
pensated at the rate provided for level IV of 
the Executive Schedule. 

“Beneficiary Ombudsman 


(en) There shall be in the Administra- 
tion an Office of the Beneficiary Ombuds- 
man, to be headed by a Beneficiary Ombuds- 
man appointed by the Commissioner. 

“(2) Тһе Beneficiary Ombudsman shall be 
appointed for a term of 5 years, except that 
the individual first appointed to the office of 
Beneficiary Ombudsman shall be appointed 
for a term ending September 30, 1996. An in- 
dividual appointed to a term of office as Ben- 
eficiary Ombudsman after the commence- 
ment of such term may serve under such ap- 
pointment only for the remainder of such 
term. An individual may, at the request of 
the Commissioner, serve as Beneficiary Om- 
budsman after the expiration of the term of 
such individual for not more than 1 year 
until a successor has taken office. An indi- 
vidual may be appointed as Beneficiary Om- 
budsman for additional terms. 

“(8) Тһе duties of the Beneficiary Ombuds- 
man are as follows: 

“(А) to represent within the decision-mak- 
ing process of the Administration the inter- 
ests and concerns of beneficiaries (and poten- 
tial beneficiaries) under the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance program under 
title II and the supplemental security in- 
come program under title XVI; 

“(В) to review the policies and procedures 
of the Administration for possible adverse ef- 
fects on such beneficiaries and potential 
beneficiaries; 

“(С) to recommend within the decision- 
making process of the Administration 
changes in policies which have caused prob- 
lems for such beneficiaries and potential 
beneficiaries; 

"(D) to help resolve the problems under 
such programs of individual beneficiaries 
and potential beneficiaries in unusual or dif- 
ficult circumstances as determined by the 
Commissioner; and 

E) to represent within the decision-mak- 
ing process of the Administration the views 
of beneficiaries in the design of forms and 
the issuance of instructions. 
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“(5) The Commissioner shall ensure that 
the Office of the Beneficiary Ombudsman has 
staff sufficient to enable the Beneficiary Om- 
budsman to efficiently carry out the duties 
of the Office. 

“(6) The annual report of the Commis- 
sioner under section 705 shall include a de- 
scription of the activities of the Beneficiary 
Ombudsman. 

“Chief Administrative Law Judge 


*(f)(1) There shall be in the Administration 
an Office of the Chief Administrative Law 
Judge (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Of- 
fice’). The Office shall be headed by a Chief 
Administrative Law Judge. All functions in 
the Administration relating to hearings be- 
fore an administrative law judge conducted 
in the Administration shall be under the 
operational control of the Chief Administra- 
tive Law Judge. 

“(2) The Chief Administrative Law Judge 
described in paragraph (1) shall be appointed 
by the Commissioner in accordance with the 
procedures under this subsection, and shall 
oversee the activities of administrative law 
judges that conduct business in the Adminis- 
tration to ensure that such administrative 
law judges conduct hearings and any other 
administrative activities for the Administra- 
tion in accordance with applicable laws and 
regulations. 

“(8) To be eligible for appointment as Chief 
Administrative Law Judge, an individual 
shall have completed not less than 3 years of 
employment as an administrative law judge. 

“(4) Prior to the appointment of a Chief 
Administrative Law Judge under this sub- 
section, the Commissioner shall appoint a 
Nominating Panel (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Рапе!”) not less than 90 days before such 
appointment. Each Panel shall be comprised 
of such individuals as the Commissioner de- 
termines to be appropriate and the Commis- 
sioner shall offer an appointment to the 
Panel to each of the following: 

“(А) The Chairman of the Administrative 
Conference of the United States, or an indi- 
vidual representing the interests of the Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United 
States. 

“(В) The President of the American Bar 
Association, or an individual representing 
the interests of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

“(C) The President of the Federal Bar As- 
sociation, or an individual representing the 
interests of the Federal Bar Association. 

D) Other individuals whom the Commis- 
sioner determines to be appropriate. 

"(5 Members of the Panel shall be ap- 
pointed for a term which shall terminate as 
specified under paragraph (13). A vacancy of 
the Panel shall be filled in the same manner 
as the initial appointment was made. 

“(6) Members of the Panel who are not full- 
time Federal employees shall, while engag- 
ing in the business of the Panel (including 
travel time) be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at a rate fixed by the Commissioner, but 
not exceeding the daily rate specified at the 
time of such service under GS-18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule established under section 5332 
of title 5, United States Code. 

“(7) While away from their homes or regu- 
lar places of business on the business of the 
Panel, such members may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code, for persons em- 
ployed intermittently in Government serv- 
ice. 

“(8) To the extent allowed by law, the head 
of each department and agency of the United 
States Government shall, upon the request 
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of the Commissioner, provide information, 
assistance, and support to assist the func- 
tions of the Panel. . 

“(9) The provisions of the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (5 U.S.C. App.) shall not 
apply with respect to the Panel. 

“(10) The Commissioner shall supply such 
necessary office facilities, office supplies, 
support services, and related expenses as 
necessary to carry out the functions of the 
Panel. 

“(11) The Panel shall submit to the Com- 
missioner a list of 3 individuals who meet 
the requirements under paragraph (3) and 
whom the Panel determines to be qualified 
to serve as Chief Administrative Law Judge. 
Such list shall be submitted to the Commis- 
sioner as follows: 

"(A) For the initial appointment of the 
Chief Administrative Law Judge, such list 
Shall be submitted within 30 days after the 
appointment of the Panel under paragraph 
(4) and, notwithstanding the 90-day time pe- 
riod described in paragraph (4), such initial 
appointment may be made at any time 
thereafter. 

"(B) For an appointment to fill a vacancy 
that occurs before the completion of a term 
of the office of the Chief Administrative Law 
Judge, such list shall be submitted not more 
than 60 days after the Panel receives notice 
from the Commissioner of such vacancy. 

"(C) For an appointment upon the expira- 
tion of a term of office of the Chief Adminis- 
trative Law Judge, such list shall be submit- 
ted not less than 60 days before the date of 
expiration of such term of office. 

“(12) Тһе Commissioner may accept or re- 
ject а list submitted under paragraph (11). If 
the Commissioner rejects such list, the Com- 
missioner shall appoint a Chief Administra- 
tive Law Judge, and send to the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate and the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a written explanation of such 
decision to select an individual not included 
on such list to serve as Chief Administrative 
Law Judge. 

(13) A Panel appointed under this sub- 
section shall cease to exist upon the selec- 
tion by the Commissioner of an individual 
for appointment as Chief Administrative 
Law Judge. 

“(14) For purposes of а reappointment of а 
Chief Administrative Law Judge by the Com- 
missioner, paragraphs (4), (11), and (12), of 
this subsection shall not apply. 

“(15) The Chief Administrative Law Judge 
shall report directly to the Commissioner, 
and shall serve for а term of 5 years, or until 
the reappointment of such Judge, or the ap- 
pointment of a qualified successor. 

“(16) Except as provided in paragraph (17), 
such Chief Administrative Law Judge shall 
not be removed from office by the Commis- 
віопег before the completion of the term of 
the appointment. 

“(17) The Chief Administrative Law Judge 
may be removed from office by the Commis- 
sioner before completing the term of ap- 
pointment if— 

"(A) the Commissioner makes a finding, 
with respect to the Chief Administrative 
Law Judge, of neglect of duty or malfeasance 
in conducting the duties of the office; and 

"(B) the Commissioner transmits such 
finding to the Speaker of the House and to 
the President pro tempore of the Senate. 

*(18) The Chief Administrative Law Judge 
shall be compensated at the rate provided for 
level V of the Executive Schedule. 

“Chief of Computer Systems Operations 


“(g)(1) There shall be in the Administra- 
tion a Chief of Computer Systems Oper- 
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абіопв, who shall be appointed by and serve 
at the pleasure of the Commissioner. 

“(2) The Chief of Computer Systems Oper- 
ations shall be compensated at the rate pro- 
vided for level IV of the Executive Schedule. 

"Chief Actuary 


*"(h)1) There shall be in the Administra- 
tion а Chíef Actuary. 

“(2) The position of Chief Actuary shall be 
& Senior Executive Service Position under 
the provisions of subchapter 2 of chapter 31 
of title V, United States Code. 

“(8) The Chief Actuary shall consult, on an 
ongoing basis, with the following: 

“(А) the Commissioner. 

“(В) the Chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance in the Senate; and 

„() the Chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the House of Representa- 
tives, 
concerning the financial status of the Fed- 
eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund and the Federal Disability Insurance 
Trust Fund. s 
SEC. 103. SOCIAL SECURITY ADVISORY BOARD. 

Section 703 (42 U.S.C. 903) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“SOCIAL SECURITY ADVISORY BOARD 
“Establishment of Board 

“SEC. 703. (a) There shall be established a 
Social Security Advisory Board (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Board’). 

“Functions of the Board 

(b) The Board shall advise the Commis- 
sioner on policies related to the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program 
under title II, the supplemental security in- 
come program under title XVI, and on oper- 
ations in the Administration. Specific func- 
tions of the Board shall include— 

“(1) studying and making recommenda- 
tions as to the most effective methods of 
providing economic security through Federal 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
benefits under title II and supplemental se- 
curity income benefits under title XVI; 

“(2) studying and making recommenda- 
tions relating to the coordination of other 
programs that provide economic and health 
security with programs described in para- 
graph (1); 

(3) making an independent assessment of 
the annual report issued by the Board of 
Trustees, as described in section 201, and is- 
suing а report to the President and to the 
Congress summarizing such assessment; 

“(4) making recommendations to the 
President of candidates to consider in select- 
ing nominees for the position of Commis- 
віопег and Deputy Commissioner; 

“(5) reviewing and assessing the quality of 
service that the Administration provides to 
the public; 

“(6) making an annual assessment of the 
adequacy of computer technology of the Ad- 
ministration for support of program oper- 
ations; 

“(7) reviewing and assessing the progress of 
the Administration in developing needed im- 
provements in the management of programs; 

“(8) increasing public understanding of the 
social security system; 

“(9) in consultation with the Commis- 
sioner, reviewing the development and im- 
plementation of a long-range research and 
program evaluation plan for the Administra- 
tion; 

"(10) reviewing and assessing any major 
studies of social security as may come to the 
attention of the Board; and 

“(11) conducting such other reviews and as- 
sessments that the Board determines to be 
appropriate. 
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Structure and Membership of the Board 


“(с) The Board shall be composed of 9 
members who shall be appointed as follows: 

“(1) 5 members shall be appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Not more than 3 of such members 
Shall be from the same political party. 

“(2) 2 members (each member from a dif- 
ferent political party) shall be appointed by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate with 
the advice of the Chairman and the Ranking 
Minority Member of the Senate Committee 
on Finance. 

"(3) 2 members (each member from a dif- 
ferent political party) shall be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
with the advíce of the Chairman and the 
Ranking Minority Member of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


Terms of Appointment 


“(4) Each member of the Board shall serve 
for а term of 6 years, except that— 

*(1) a member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which a predecessor was appointed, shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term; 
and 

“(2) the terms of service of the members 
initially appointed under this section shall 
expire as follows: 

“(А) Тһе terms of service of the members 
initially appointed by the President shall ex- 
pire as designated by the President at the 
time of nomination, 1 each at the end of— 

“(1) 2 years; 

(10 3 years; 

(111) 4 years; 

“(iv) 5 years; and 

“(у) 6 years. 

“(В) The terms of service of members ini- 
tially appointed by the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate shall expire as designated 
by the President pro tempore of the Senate 
at the time of nomination, 1 each at the end 
of— 

“(1) 4 years; and 

**(11) 6 years. 

„) The terms of service of members ini- 
tially appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives shall expire as designated 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives at the time of nomination, 1 each at 
the end of— 

s years; and 

(i) 5 years. 


Chairman 
“(е) A member of the Board shall be des- 
ignated by the President to serve as Chair- 
man for & term of 4 years. 


“Compensation 


“(0 Members of the Board shall be com- 
pensated as follows: 

“(1) Members shall be paid at а rate equal 
to 25 percent of the rate for level III of the 
Executive Schedule. 

“(2) For days when the Board or any au- 
thorized subcommittee of the Board meets, 
members who attend meetings on such days 
shall receive additional compensation in an 
amount equal to the daily equivalent of the 
rate for level III of the Executive Schedule. 

"(3) Service on the Board shall not be 
treated as Federal service or employment for 
purposes of receiving any benefits under 
chapters 83, 84, 87, and 89 of title 5, United 
States Code. 


Meetings 


*(g) The Board shall meet not less than 6 
times each year to consider a specific agenda 
of issues. 
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Federal Advisory Committee Act 


*(h) The Board shall be exempt from the 
provisions of the Federal Advisory Commit- 
tee Act (5 U.S.C. App.). 


Personnel 


“(1Х1) The Board shall, without regard to 
title 5, United States Code, appoint a Staff 
Director who shall be paid at a rate equiva- 
lent to the rate for the Senior Executive 
Service. 

“(2) The Board is authorized, without re- 
gard to title 5, United States Code, to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such addi- 
tional personnel as the Board determines to 
be necessary to carry out the functions of 
the Board. 

(3) In fixing the compensation of addi- 
tional personnel under paragraph (2), the 
Board shall not authorize that any individ- 
ual appointed under such paragraph be com- 
pensated at a rate that is greater than the 
rate of compensation of the Staff Director 
described in paragraph (1).” 

"Authorization of Appropriation 


%) There are authorized to be made avail- 
able for expenditure, out of the Federal Dis- 
ability Insurance Trust Fund and the Fed- 
eral Old Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund such sums as the Congress may deem 
appropriate to carry out the purposes of this 
section." 

SEC. 104. PERSONNEL; BUDGETARY MATTERS; FA- 
CILITIES AND PROCUREMENT; SEAL 
OF OFFICE. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Title VII is amended by 
redesignating sections 704 through 711 as sec- 
tions 705 through 712, respectively, and by in- 
serting after section 703 the following new 
section: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES OF THE 
COMMISSIONER 


“Personnel 


"SEC. 704. (a)(1) The Commissioner shall 
appoint such additional officers and employ- 
ees as the Commissioner considers necessary 
to carry out the functions of the Administra- 
tion under this Act. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in any other provision of law, such offi- 
cers and employees shall be appointed, and 
their compensation shall be fixed, in accord- 
ance with title 5, United States Code. 

*(2) The Commissioner may procure the 
services of experts and consultants in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code. 

(3) Notwithstanding any requirements of 
section 3133 of title 5, United States Code, 
the Director of the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement shall authorize for the Administra- 
tion a total number of Senior Executive 
Service positions which is substantially 
greater than the number of such positions 
authorized in the Social Security Adminis- 
tration in the Department of Health and 
Human Services as of immediately before 
the date of the enactment of the Social Secu- 
rity Administrative Reform Act of 1991 to 
the extent that the greater number of such 
authorized positions is specified in the com- 
prehensive work force plan as established 
and revised by the Commissioner under sub- 
section (b)(1). The total number of such posi- 
tions authorized for the Administration shall 
not at any time be less then the number of 
such authorized positions as of immediately 
before such date. 

**(4) The authority and functions of the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management under section 
4703 of title 5, United States Code (relating 
to demonstration projects), to the extent 
such section relates to the demonstration 
project described in subsection (b) of section 
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104 of the Social Security Administrative Re- 
form Act of 1991, shall be exercised jointly by 
the Commissioner and the Director of the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management. 

“Budgetary Matters 

““(b)(1) Appropriations requests for staffing 
апа personnel of the Administration shall be 
based upon а comprehensive work force plan, 
which shall be established and revised from 
time to time by the Commissioner. 

“(2) Appropriations for administrative ex- 
penses of the Administration are authorized 
to be provided on a biennial basis. 

“(8) Funds appropriated for the Adminis- 
tration to be available on a contingency 
basis shall be apportioned upon the 
occurence of the stipulated contingency, as 
determined by the Commissioner and re- 
ported to each House of the Congress. 


“Employment Restriction 


**(c) The number of positions in the Admin- 
istration which may be excepted from the 
competitive service, on а temporary or per- 
manent basis, because of the confidential or 
policy-determining character of such posi- 
tions may not exceed at any time the equiva- 
lent of 10 full-time positions. 


“Беа1 of Office 


*(d) The Commissioner shall cause a seal 
of office to be made for the Administration 
of such design as the Commissioner shall ap- 
prove. Judicial notice shall be taken of such 
seal.“ 

(b) DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS RELATING TO 
PERSONNEL МАТТЕН8.--Ав soon ав prac- 
ticable after June 30, 1992, the Commissioner 
of Social Security and the Director of the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management shall jointly 
implement one or more demonstration 
projects under this subsection. Under each 
such project, for the period of its duration 
(which shall not exceed 6 years)— 

(1) the Commissioner of Social Security 
may appoint, without regard to the provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, govern- 
ing appointments in the competitive service, 
such technical and professional employees 
who possess specific knowledge in the field of 
computer systems and such other fields as 
the Commissioner and the Director of the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management consider ар- 
propriate whose compensation may be fixed 
by the Commissioner without regard to the 
provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of 
chapter 53 of such title relating to classifica- 
tion and General Schedule pay rates, except 
that such employees may not be paid at a 
rate in excess of the rate payable for level IV 
of the Executive Schedule; 

(2) the Director of the Office of Personnel 
Management shall delegate to the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security (pursuant to sec- 
tion 1104 of title 5, United States Code, and 
Subject to applicable limitations under such 
title relating to delegations under such sec- 
tion) functions relating to— 

(A) recruitment and examination programs 
for entry level employees; and 

(B) classificiation and standards develop- 
ment systems and pay ranges for these job 
categories identified by the Commissioner in 
assuming such delegation; and 

(3) the Commissioner may increase the 
rates of pay under the General Schedule for 
certain employment positions in the Admin- 
istration in certain geographic regions if the 
Commissioner determines that in such geo- 
graphic regions, with respect to the national 
average for the Administration— 

(A) the level of difficulty of recruiting 
qualified individuals to fill such employment 
positions is higher than average; and 
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(B) the rate of retention of such qualified 
individuals is lower than average. 


The Comptroller General of the United 
States, the Director of the Office of Person- 
nel Management, and the Commissioner of 
Social Security shall each issue a report to 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate concerning such 
demonstration projects, together with any 
recommendations, not later than December 
31, 1995. Such reports shall include an evalua- 
tion of the readiness of the Commissioner of 
Social Security to assume permanent and 
full authority over the functions described in 
paragraphs (1), (2), and (3). 

(c) DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS RELATING TO 
DELEGATION FROM ADMINISTRATOR OF GEN- 
ERAL SERVICES.—AS soon as practicable after 
June 30, 1992, the Commissioner of Social Se- 
curity and the Administrator of General 
Services shall jointly implement one or more 
demonstration projects under this sub- 
section. Under each such project, for the pe- 
riod of its duration (which shall not exceed 6 
years) the Commissioner of Social Security 
shall have— 

(1) all authorities permitted to be dele- 
gated under the provisions of Federal law 
codified under title 40 of the United States 
Code, relating to the acquisition, operation, 
and maintenance of the facilities needed for 
the administration of programs for which 
the Commissioner is given responsibility 
under the Social Security Act; 

(2) all authorities permitted to be dele- 
gated under section 111 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(40 U.S.C. 759), relating to the lease, pur- 
chase, or maintenance of automated data 
processing equipment; and 

(3) the authority to contract for any auto- 
mated data processing equipment or services 
which the Commissioner considers necessary 
for the efficient and effective operation of 
such programs, 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States, the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, and the Commissioner of Social Secu- 
rity shall each issue a report to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate concerning such demonstration 
projects, together with any recommenda- 
tions, not later than December 31, 1995. Such 
reports shall include an evaluation of the 
readiness of the Commissioner of Social Se- 
curity to assume permanent and full author- 
ity over the functions described in para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (3). 

SEC. 105. TRANSFERS TO THE NEW SOCIAL SECU- 

RITY ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) FUNCTIONS.—There are transferred to 
the Social Security Administration all func- 
tions carried out by the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services with respect to the pro- 
grams and activities the administration of 
which is vested in the Social Security Ad- 
ministration by reason of this Act and the 
amendments made thereby. The Commis- 
sioner of Social Security shall allocate such 
functions in accordance with sections 701, 
702, 703, and 704 of the Social Security Act. 

(b) PERSONNEL, ASSETS, ETC.—(1) There are 
transferred from the Department of Health 
and Human Services to the Social Security 
Administration, for appropriate allocation 
by the Commissioner of Social Security in 
the Social Security Administration— 

(A) the personnel employed in connection 
with the functions transferred by this Act 
and the amendments made thereby; and 

(B) the assets, liabilities, contracts, prop- 
erty, records, and unexpended balance of ap- 
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propriations,  authorizations, allocations, 
and other funds employed, held, or used in 
connection with such functions, arising from 
such functions, or available, or to be made 
available, in connection with such functions. 

(2) Unexpended funds transferred pursuant 
to this subsection shall be used only for the 
purposes for which the funds were originally 
authorized and appropriated. 

(3) Any individual who is an employee of 
the Department and who was not employed 
on January 1, 1991, in connection with func- 
tions transferred by this Act to the Adminis- 
tration, but who was so employed on June 30, 
1992, may be transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services to the 
Social Security Administration by the Com- 
missioner under subparagraph (A) of para- 
graph (1), after consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, if the 
Commissioner determines such transfer to be 
appropriate. 

(4) Any individual who is an employee of 
the Department and who was employed on 
July 1, 1990, in connection with functions 
transferred by this Act to the Administra- 
tion shall be transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services to the 
Social Security Administration. 

(с) ABOLISHMENT OF OFFICE OF COMMIS- 
SIONER IN THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES.—Effective upon the ap- 
pointment of a Commissioner of Social Secu- 
rity pursuant to section 702 of the Social Se- 
curity Act (as amended by this Act)— 

(1) the position of Commissioner of Social 
Security in the Department of Health and 
Human Services is abolished; and 

(2) section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking the following: 

"Commissioner of Social Security, Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services.“. 

SEC. 106. TRANSITIONAL RULES. 

(а) INTERIM AUTHORITY FOR APPOINTMENT 
AND COMPENSATION.—At any time on or after 
the date of enactment of this Act— 

(1) any of the officers provided for in sec- 
tion 702 of the Social Security Act (as 
amended by this Act) may be nominated and 
appointed, as provided in such section; and 

(2) the Commissioner of Social Security 
may prescribe regulations providing for the 
orderly transfer of proceedings before the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services to 
the Commissioner of Social Security. 


Funds available to any official or component 
of the Department of Health and Human 
Services, functions of which are transferred 
to the Commissioner of Social Security or 
the Social Security Administration by this 
Act, may with the approval of the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, be 
used to pay the compensation and expenses 
of any officer appointed pursuant to this 
seciton until such time as funds for that pur- 
pose are otherwise available. 

(b) CONTINUATION OF ORDERS, DETERMINA- 
TIONS, RULES, REGULATIONS, ETC.—All or- 
ders, determinations, rules, regulations, per- 
mits, contracts, collective bargaining agree- 
ments (and ongoing negotiations relating to 
such collective bargaining agreements), rec- 
ognitions of labor organizations, certificates, 
licenses, and privileges— 

(1) which have been issued, made, promul- 
gated, granted, or allowed to become effec- 
tive, in the exercise of functions (A) which 
were exercised by the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services (or the Secretary's dele- 
gate) and (B) which relate to functions 
which, by reason of this Act, the amend- 
ments made thereby, and regulations pre- 
Scribed thereunder, are vested in the Com- 
missioner of Social Security; and 
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(2) which are in effect immediately before 
July 1, 1992, 
shall (to the extent that they relate to func- 
tions described in paragraph (1)(B)) continue 
in effect according to their terms until modi- 
fied, terminated, suspended, set aside, or re- 
pealed by such Commissioner. 

(c) CONTINUATION OF PROCEEDINGS.— The 
provisions of this act (including the amend- 
ments made thereby) shall not affect any 
proceeding pending before the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services immediately be- 
fore July 1, 1992, with respect to functions 
vested (by reason of this Act, the amend- 
ments made thereby, and regulations pre- 
Scribed thereunder) in the Commissioner of 
Social Security, except that such proceed- 
ings, to the extent that such proceedings re- 
late to such functions, shall continue before 
such Commissioner. Orders shall be issued 
under any such proceeding, appeals taken 
therefrom, and payments shall be made pur- 
suant to such orders, in like manner as if 
this Act had not been enacted, and orders is- 
sued in any such proceeding shall continue 
in effect until modified, terminated, super- 
seded, or repealed by such Commissioner, by 
& court of competent jurisdiction, or by oper- 
ation of law. 

(d) CONTINUATION OF SUITS.—Except às pro- 
vided in this subsection— 

(1) the provisions of this Act shall not af- 
fect suits commenced prior to July 1, 1992; 
and 

(2) in all such suits proceedings shall be 
had, appeals taken, and judgments rendered, 
in the same manner and effect as if this Act 
had not been enacted. 


No cause of action, and no suit, action, or 
other proceeding commenced by or against 
any officer in such officer’s official capacity 
as an officer of the Department of Health 
and Human Services, shall abate by reason of 
the enactment of this Act. Causes of action, 
suits, actions, or other proceedings may be 
asserted by or against the United States and 
the Social Security Administration, or such 
official of such Administration as may be ар- 
propriate, and, in any litigation pending im- 
mediately before July 1, 1992, the court may 
at any time, on the court's own motion or 
that of а party, enter an order which will 
give effect to the provisions of this sub- 
section (including, where appropriate, an 
order for substitution of parties.) 

(e) CONTINUATION OF PENALTIES.—This Act 
Shall not have the effect of releasing or ex- 
tinguishing any criminal prosecution, pen- 
alty, forfeiture, or liability incurred as a re- 
sult of any function which (by reason of this 
Act, the amendments made thereby, and reg- 
ulations prescribed thereunder) is vested in 
the Commissioner of Social Security. 

(f) JUDICIAL REVIEW.—Orders and actions of 
the Commissioner of Social Security in the 
exercise of functions vested in such Commis- 
sioner under this Act (and the amendments 
made thereby) shall be subject to judicial re- 
view to the same extent and in the same 
manner as if such orders had been made and 
such actions had been taken by the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services in the 
exercise of such functions immediately be- 
fore July 1, 1992. Any statutory requirements 
relating to notice, hearings, action upon the 
record, or administrative review that apply 
to any function so vested in such Commis- 
sioner shall continue to apply to the exercise 
of such function by such Commissioner. 

(Е) EXERCISE ОҒ FUNCTIONS.—In the exer- 
cise of the functions vested in the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security under this Act, the 
amendments made thereby, and regulations 
prescribed thereunder, such Commissioner 
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shall have the same authority as that vested 
in the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices with respect to the exercise of such 
functions immediately preceding the vesting 
of such functions in such Commissioner, and 
actions of such Commissioner shall have the 
same force and effect as when exercised by 
such Secretary. 

SEC. 107, EFFECTIVE DATES. 

(a) ІМ GENERAL.—Except as provided іп 
subsection (b), this title, and the amend- 
ments made by such title shall take effect 
July 1, 1992. 

(b) TRANSITIONAL RULES.—Section 106 of 
this subpart shall take effect on the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

Title II—Conforming Amendments 
SEC. 201. AMENDMENTS TO TITLES II and XVI OF 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. 

(а) IN GENERAL.— Title II (42 U.S.C. 401 et 
seq.) (other than section 201, section 218(d), 
section 231 (c), section 226, and section 226A) 
and title XVI (42 U.S.C. 382 et seq.) are each 
amended— 

(1) by striking, wherever it appears there- 
in, "Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices” and inserting Commissioner of Social 
Security“: 

(2) by striking, wherever it appears бһеге- 
in, "Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices” and inserting Social Security Admin- 
istration”; 

(3) by striking, wherever it appears there- 
in, Department“ (but only if it is not imme- 
diately succeeded by the words “оѓ Health 
and Human Services", and only if it is used 
in reference to the Department of Health and 
Human Services) and inserting Administra- 
tion”; 

(4) by striking, wherever it appears there- 
in, each of the following words (but, in the 
case of any such word only if such word re- 
fers to the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services): “Secretary”, “Secretary's”, his“. 
“him”, “һе”, “her”, and "she", and inserting 
(in the case of the word Secretary“) Com- 
missioner of Social Security", (in the case of 
the word Secretary's“) 'Commissioner's", 
(in the case of the word his“) the Commis- 
sioner's", (in the case of the word ‘thim’’) 
“the Commissioner“, and (in the case of the 
words “вһе” or he“) “the Commissioner“; 
(in the case of the word her“) the Commis- 
віопег” or the Commissioner's", as may be 
appropriate; and (in the case of the words 
“вһе” or he“) the Commissioner“; and 

(5) by striking, wherever it appears herein, 
"Internal Revenue Code of 1954” and insert- 
ing Internal Revenue Code of 1986”, 

(b) AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 201.—(1)(A) 
Sections 201(а)(3), 201(а)(4), 201(5Х1), апа 
201(5Х2) (42 U.S.C. 401(а)(3), 401(а)(4), 
401(b)(1) and 401(b)(2), respectively) are each 
amended by striking Secretary of Health 
and Human Services" each place it appears 
and inserting ‘‘Commissioner of Social Secu- 
rity”; and 

(B) Sections 201(a)3) and 201(b)(1) (42 
U.S.C. 401(а)(3) and 401(b)(1), respectively) 
are each amended by striking such Sec- 
гебагу” and inserting such Commissioner“. 

(2) Section 201(с) (42 U.S.C. 401(с)) is 
amended— 

(А) in the first sentence, by striking shall 
be composed оГ” and all that follows down 
through “ех officio” and inserting the fol- 
lowing: shall be composed of the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services; all ex officio"; and 

(В) by striking “Тһе Commissioner of So- 
cial Security shall serve as Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees.“ 
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(3) Section 20(в6Х1ХА) (42 U.S.C. 
401(g)(1)(A)) is amended— 

(A) in clause (i), by striking by him and 
the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices” and inserting by him, the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security, and the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services", and by 
striking by the Department of Health and 
Human Services and the Treasury Depart- 
ment“ and inserting by the Social Security 
Administration, the Department of Health 
and Human Services, and the Department of 
the Treasury“; 

(B) in clause (ii), by striking, method pre- 
Scribed by the Board of Trustees under para- 
graph (4)" and inserting “applicable method 
prescribed under paragraph (4)", by striking, 
"the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices” and inserting “the Commissioner of So- 
cial Security and the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services", and by striking, the 
Department of Health and Human Services“ 
and inserting ‘‘the Social Security Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Health and 
Human Services“; and 

(C) by striking, the last sentence and in- 
serting the following: There are hereby au- 
thorized to be made available for expendi- 
ture, out of any or all of the Trust Funds, 
such amounts as the Congress may deem ap- 
propriate to pay the costs of the part of the 
adminstration of this title and title XVI for 
which the Commissioner of Social Security 
is responsible, the costs of title XVIII for 
which the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services is responsible, and the costs of car- 
rying out the functions of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, specified in section 232, 
which relate to the administration of provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
other than those referred to in clause 0 of 
the first sentence of this subparagraph.“ 

(4) Section 201(g)(1) (42 U.S.C. 401(¢)(1)) is 
further amended by striking subparagraph 
(B) and inserting the following new subpara- 
graphs: 

“(В) After the close of each fiscal year— 

) the Commissioner of Social Security 
shall determine (I) the portion of the costs, 
incurred during such fiscal year, of adminis- 
tration of this title and title XVI and of car- 
rying out the functions of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, specified in section 232, 
which relate to the administration of provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Cose of 1986 
(other than those referred to in clause (i) of 
the first sentence of subparagraph (A)), 
which should have been borne by the General 
Fund in the Treasury, (П) the portion of such 
costs which should have been borne by the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Funds, and (III) the portion of such 
costs which should have been borne by the 
Federal Disability Insurance Trust Fund, 
and 

(ii) the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall determine (I) the portion of 
the costs, incurred during such fiscal year, of 
administration of title XVIII which should 
have been borne by the General Fund in the 
Treasury, (II) the portion of such costs which 
Should have been borne by the Federal Hos- 
pital Insurance Trust Fund, and (III) the por- 
tion of such costs which should have been 
borne by the Federal Supplementary Medical 
Insurance Trust Fund, 
except that the determination of the 
amounts to be borne by the General Fund in 
the Treasury with respect to expenditures 
incurred in carrying out such functions spec- 
ified in section 232 shall be made pursuant to 
the applicable method prescribed under para- 
graph (4) of this subsection. 
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"(C) After the determinations under sub- 
paragraph (B) have been made for any fiscal 
year, the Commissioner of Social Security 
and the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall each certify to the Managing 
Trustee the amounts which should be trans- 
ferred from each of the Trust Funds to the 
General Fund in the Treasury and from the 
General Fund in the Treasury to each of the 
Trust Funds, in order to ensure that each of 
the Trust Funds and the General Fund in the 
Treasury have borne their proper share of 
the costs, incurred during such fiscal year, 
for (i) the part of the administration of this 
title and title XVI for which the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security is responsible, (ii) 
the part of the administration of this title 
and title XVIII for which the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services is responsible, 
and (iii) carrying out the functions of the So- 
cial Security Administration, specified in 
section 232, which relate to the administra- 
tion of provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 (other than those referred to in 
clause (i) of the first sentence of subpara- 
graph (A)). The Managing Trustee shall 
transfer any such amounts in accordance 
with any certification so made.". 

(5) Section 2010802) (42 U.S.C. 401(g)(2)) is 
amended, in the second sentence, by striking 
"established and maintained by the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services" and 
inserting maintained by the Commissioner 
of Social Security", and by striking, “Бес- 
retary shall furnish" and inserting “Сотп- 
missioner of Socíal Security shall furnish". 

(6) Section 201(g)(4) (42 U.S.C. 401(g)(4) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) The Commissioner of Social Security 
shall utilize the method prescribed pursuant 
to this paragraph, as of immediately before 
the date of the enactment of the Social Secu- 
rity Administrative Reform Act of 1991 for 
determining the costs which should be borne 
by the General Fund in the Treasury of car- 
rying out the functions of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, specified in section 232, 
which relate to the administration of provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
(other than those referred to in clause (i) of 
the first sentence of paragraph (1)(A)). If at 
any time or times thereafter the Board of 
'Trustees considers such action advisable, the 
Board of Trustees may modify the method of 
determining such costs.“ 

(7) Section 201(1)(1) (42 U.S.C. 401(1)(1)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(1X1) The Managing Trustee may accept 
on behalf of the United States money gifts 
and bequests made unconditionally to the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund, the Federal Disability Insurance 
Trust Fund, the Federal Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund, or the Federal Supplementary 
Medical Insurance Trust Fund or to the So- 
cial Security Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, or any 
part or officer thereof, for the benefit of any 
of such Funds or any activity financed 
through such Funds.". 

(8) Subsections (j) and (k) of section 201 (42 
U.S.C. 401) are each amended by striking 
“Secretary” each place it appears and insert- 
ing Commissioner of Social Security“. 

(9) Section 201(1(3YB)(ii)II) (42 U.S. C. 
401(1)(3)(В)(111)(1)) is amended by striking 
Secretary“ and inserting “Commissioner of 
Social Security". 

(10) Section 201(m)(3) (42 U.S.C. 401(m)(3)) is 
amended by striking Secretary of Health 
and Human Services" and inserting ''Com- 
missioner of Social Security". 

(11) Section 201 (42 U.S.C. 401) is amended 
by striking Internal Revenue Code of 1954” 
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each place it appears and inserting Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986”. 

(c) AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 218.—Section 
218(d) (42 U.S.C. 418(d)) is amended by strik- 
ing Secretary“ each place it appears іп 
paragraphs (3) and (7) and inserting ''Com- 
missioner of Social Security“. 

(d) AMENDMENT TO SECTION 231.—Section 
231(c) (42 U.S.C. 431(c)) is amended by strik- 
ing "Secretary determines" and inserting 
“Commissioner of Social Security and the 
Secretary jointly determine“. 

SEC. 202. OTHER AMENDMENTS. 

(a) AMENDMENTS TO TITLE VII.—(1) Section 
705, as redesignated by section 104(a) of this 
Act, is amended to read as follows: 

"REPORTS 


“SEC. 705. The Secretary and the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security shall make full re- 
ports to Congress, not less than 120 days 
after the beginning of each regular session, 
of the administration of the functions with 
which they are charged under this Act. In 
addition to the number of copies of such re- 
ports authorized by other law to be printed, 
there is hereby authorized to be printed not 
more than 5,000 copies of each such report for 
use by the Secretary and the Commissioner 
of Social Security for distribution to Mem- 
bers of Congress and to State and other pub- 
lic or private agencies or organizations par- 
ticipating in or concerned with the programs 
provided for in this Act."’. 

(2) Section 710(b)(2), as redesignated by sec- 
tion 104(a) of this Act, is amended by strik- 
ing “(аз estimated by the Secretary)" and 
inserting “, as estimated by the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security or the Secretary 
(whichever administers the program in- 
volved),". 

(3) Title VII (42 U.S.C. 701 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

"DUTIES AND AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY 


"SEC. 713. (а) The Secretary shall perform 
the duties imposed upon the Secretary by 
this Act. The Secretary is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such offi- 
cers and employees, and to make such ex- 
penditures as may be necessary for carrying 
out the functions of the Secretary under this 
Act". 

(4) Section 707, as redesignated by section 
104(a) of this Act, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

"ADVISORY COUNCIL ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


"SEC. 707. (a) During 1993 (but not before 
February 1, 1993) and every fourth year 
thereafter (but not before February 1 of such 
fourth year), the Commissioner shall appoint 
an Advisory Council on Social Security for 
the purposes of reviewing— 

“(1) the status of the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund and the Fed- 
eral Disability Insurance Trust Fund in rela- 
tion to the long-term commitments of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program; and 

*(2) such programs, including the scope of 
coverage and the adequacy of benefits under 
such programs, and the relationship of such 
programs to other programs providing in- 
come security, health benefits, and social 
services. 

(b) Each such Council shall consist of a 
Chairman and 12 other individuals, appointed 
by the Commissioner without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 
erning appointments in the competitive 
service. 

“(с) Members appointed to each such Coun- 
cil under this section shall, to the extent 
possible, represent organizations of employ- 
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ers and employees in equal numbers, and rep- 
resent self-employed persons and the public. 

*(d)1) Members of each such council who 
are not full-time Federal employees, while 
serving on business of the Council (including 
travel time), shall receive compensation at 
rates fixed by the Commissioner, but not to 
exceed the daily rate specified at the time of 
such service under GS-18 of the General 
Schedule established under section 5332 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

*(2) While serving on business of the Coun- 
cil away from their homes or regular places 
of business, such members may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code, for persons in the 
Government employed intermittently. 

“(е) Each such Council shall submit re- 
ports (including any interim reports such 
Council may have issued) of the findings and 
recommendations of such Council to the 
Commissioner not later than January 1 of 
the second year after the year in which such 
Council is appointed. Тһе Commissioner 
shall thereupon transmit such reports and 
recommendations to the Congress and to the 
Board of Trustees of each of the Trust Funds 
described in subsection (a). 

"(0 A Council appointed under this section 
shall cease to exist on the date immediately 
following the date prescribed for the trans- 
mittal to the Commissioner the reports de- 
scribed in subsection (e).“ 

(5) Title VII is amended by inserting after 
section 707, as redesignated by section 104(a) 
of this Act, the following new section: 


"ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HOSPITAL AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY MEDICAL INSURANCE 


“Sec. 707A. (a) During 1993 (but not before 
February 1, 1993) and every fourth year 
thereafter (but not before February 1 of such 
fourth year), the Secretary shall appoint an 
Advisory Council on Hospital and Supple- 
mentary Medical Insurance for the purposes 
of reviewing— 

“(1) the status of the Federal Hospital In- 
surance Trust Fund, and the Federal Supple- 
mentary Medical Insurance Fund in relation 
to the long-term commitments of the pro- 
grams under parts A and B of title XVIII; 
and 

*(2) such programs, including the scope of 
coverage and the adequacy of benefits under 
such programs, and the relationship of such 
programs to other programs providing in- 
come security, health benefits, and social 
services. 

(b) Each such Council shall consist of a 
Chairman and 12 other individuals, appointed 
by the Commissioner without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 
erning appointments in the competitive 
service. 

“(с) Members appointed to each such Coun- 
cil under this section shall, to the extent 
possible, represent organizations of employ- 
ers and employees in equal numbers, and rep- 
resent self-employed persons and the public. 

*(d)(1) Members of each such council who 
are not full-time Federal employees, while 
serving on business of the Council (including 
travel time), shall receive compensation at 
rates fixed by the Commissioner, but not to 
exceed the daily rate specified at the time of 
such service under GS-18 of the General 
Schedule established under section 5332 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

“(2) While serving on business of the Coun- 
cil away from their homes or regular places 
of business, such members may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 of 
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title 5, United States Code, for persons in the 
Government employed intermittently. 

“(е) Each such Council shall submit re- 
ports (including any interim reports such 
Council may have issued) of the findings and 
recommendations of such Council to the 
Commissioner not later than January 1 of 
the second year after the year in which such 
Council is appointed. Тһе Commissioner 
shall thereupon transmit such reports and 
recommendations to the Congress and to the 
Board of Trusteees of each of the Trust 
Funds described in subsection (a). 

“(f) А Council appointed under this section 
Shall cease to exist on the date immediately 
following the date of the transmittal to the 
Congress of the reports described in sub- 
section (e).“ 

(6) Paragraph (2) of section 710(b), as redes- 
ignated by section 104(a) of this Act, is 
amended by striking “(ав estimated by the 
Secretary)" and inserting (for amounts 
which will be paid from the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund and the 
Federal Disability Insurance Trust Fund, as 
estimated by the Commissioner, and for 
amounts which will be paid from the Federal 
Hospital Insurance Trust and the Federal 
Supplementary Medical Insurance Trust 
Fund, as estimated by the Secretary)“. 

(7) Sections 710 and 711, as redesignated by 
section 104(a) of this Act, are amended by 
striking "Internal Revenue Code of 1954" 
each place it appears and inserting Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986”. 

(b) AMENDMENTS TO TITLE XI.—Section 
1101(a) (42 U.S.C. 1301(а)) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 

ph: 

“(10) The term ‘Administration’ means the 
Social Security Administration, except 
where the context requires otherwise.“ 

(2) Section 1106(a) (42 U.S.C. 1306(а)) is 
amended— 

(A) by inserting “(1)” after “(а)”; 

(В) by striking Department of Health and 
Human Services’’ each place it appears and 
inserting applicable agency“: 

(С) by striking Secretary“ each place it 
appears and inserting head of the applicable 
agency“; and 

(D) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

*(2) For purposes of this subsection and 
subsection (b), the term 'applicable agency" 
means— 

“(А) the Social Security Administration, 
with respect to matter transmitted to or ob- 
tained by such Administration or matter dis- 
closed by such Administration, or 

B) the Department of Health and Human 
Services, with respect to matter transmitted 
to or obtained by such Department or matter 
disclosed by such Department.“ 

(3) Section 1106(b) (42 U.S.C. 1306(b) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking "Secretary" each place it 
appears and inserting head of the applicable 
agency“; and 

(B) by striking Department of Health and 
Human Services" and inserting applicable 
agency“. 

(4) Section 1106(c) (42 U.S.C. 1306(c)) is 
amended 

(A) by striking the Secretary" the first 
place it appears and inserting the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security or the Secretary"; 
and 

(B) by striking the Secretary“ each sub- 
sequent place it appears and inserting such 
Commissioner or Secretary". 

(5) Section 1107(b) (42 U.S.C. 1307(b) is 
amended by striking “the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services" and inserting 
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“the Commissioner of Social Security or the 
Secretary". 

(6 Section 
amended— 

(А) in subsection (а)(2), by inserting “(ог 
the Commissioner, with respect to any joint- 
ly financed cooperative agreement or grant 
concerning titles П or XVI)" after ''Sec- 
гебагу”; 

(В) in subsection (b) 

(i) by striking Secretary“ each place it 
appears and inserting Commissioner“, and 

(ii) by striking the Secretary's" each 
place it appears and inserting the Commis- 
sioner's“; and 

(С) by striking “һе”, his“, "him", and 
"himself' each place they appear (except іп 
subsection (b)(2)(A)) and inserting the Com- 
missioner”, the Commissioner's", the 
Commissioner“, and himself or herself", re- 
spectively. 

(7) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 1127 
(42 U.S.C. 1320a-6) are each amended by 
striking Secretary“ and inserting Com- 
missioner of Social Security". 

(8) Section 1128(f) (42 U.S.C. 1320a-7(f)) is 
amended by inserting after “section 205(g)" 
the following: “, except that, іп so applying 
such sections and section 205(1) any ref- 
erence therein to the Commissioner of Social 
Security or the Social Security Administra- 
tion shall be considered a reference to the 
Secretary or the Department of Health and 
Human Services, respectively". 

(9) Section 1131 (42 U.S.C. 
amended— 

(А) by striking Secretary“ each place it 
appears and inserting Commissioner of So- 
cial Security“; 

(B) in subsection (a)(1)(A), by adding “ог” 
at the end thereof; 

(C) in subsection (a)(1)(B), by striking “ог” 
аб the end thereof; 

(D) by striking subsection (a)(1)(C); 

(E) by redesignating subsection (а)(2) as 
subsection (a)(3); 

(Е) by inserting after subsection (aX1) the 
following new paragraph: 

*(2) the Secretary makes a finding of fact 
and a decision as to the entitlement under 
section 226 of any individual to hospital in- 
surance benefits under part A of title XVIII, 
ог”; and 

(б) by striking “һе” in the matter in sub- 
section (a) following paragraph (3) (as so re- 
designated) and inserting ''the Commissioner 
of Social Security“. 

(10) Section 1155 (42 U.S.C. 1320c-4) is 
amended by striking (to the same extent as 
is provided in section 205(b)"' and all that 
follows and inserting (to the same extent as 
beneficiaries under title II are entitled to a 
hearing by the Commissioner of Social Secu- 
rity under section 205(b). For purposes of 
the preceding sentence, subsection (1) of sec- 
tion 205 shall apply, except that any ref- 
erence in such subsection to the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security or the Social Secu- 
rity Administration shall be deemed a ref- 
erence to the Secretary or the Department of 
Health and Human Services, respectively. 
Where the amount in controversy is $2,000 or 
more, such beneficiary shall be entitled to 
judicial review of any final decision relating 
to а reconsideration described in this sub- 
section.“. 

(11) Sections 1101, 1106, 1107, and 1137 (42 
U.S.C. 1301. 1306, 1307, and 13200-7, respec- 
tively) are amended by striking Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954” each place it appears 
and inserting Internal Revenue Code of 
1986”. 

(с) Amendments to Title XVIIL—(1) Sub- 
sections (a) and (f) of section 1817 (42 U.S.C. 


1110 (42 U.S.C. 1310) is 


1320b-1) is 
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13951) are amended by striking Secretary of 
Health and Human Services" each place 16 
appears and inserting Commissioner of So- 
cial Security“. 

(2) Section 1840(a) (42 U.S.C. 1395s(a)) is 
amended— 

(А) in paragraph (1) by striking “Sec- 
гебагу” and inserting Commissioner of So- 
cial Security", and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: Such 
regulations shall be prescribed after con- 
sultation with the Secretary.'"; and 

(B) in paragraph (2), by striking Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services" and 
inserting Commissioner of Social Secu- 
rity”. 

(3) Section 1872 (42 U.S.C. 1395ii) is amend- 
ed by inserting after title П” the following: 
„ except that, in applying such provisions 
with respect to this title, any reference 
therein to the Commissioner of Social Secu- 
rity or the Social Security Administration 
shall be considered a reference to the Sec- 
retary or the Department of Health and 
Human Services, respectively". 

(4) Section 1869(b)(1) (42 U.S.C. 1895ff(b)(1)) 
and the last sentence of section 1876(c)(5)(B) 
(42 U.S.C. 1395mm(c)(5)(B)) are amended by 
inserting after "section 205(g)" the follow- 
ing: „except that, іп so applying such sec- 
tions and section 205(1), any reference there- 
in to the Commissioner of Social Security or 
the Social Security Administration shall be 
considered a reference to the Secretary or 
the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, respectively". 

(5) Sections 1817, 1862, and 1886 (42 U.S.C. 
13951, 1395y, and 1395ww, respectively) are 
amended by striking ‘‘Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954" each place it appears and inserting 
"Internal Revenue Code of 1986”. 

(d) AMENDMENT TO TITLE XIX.—Section 
1910(b)(2) (42 U.S.C. 1396i(b)(2)) is amended, in 
the first sentence, by inserting after “вес- 
tion 205(g)" the following: „ except that, in 
so applying such sections and section 205(1), 
any reference therein to the Commissioner 
of Social Security or the Social Security Ad- 
ministration shall be considered a reference 
to the Secretary or the Department of 
Health and Human Services, respectively". 

(e) AMENDMENT TO TITLE XX.—Section 
2002(a)(2)(B) (42 U.S.C. 1397a(a)2Y(B) is 
amended by striking Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954" and inserting Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986”. 

(f) AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 5, UNITED STATES 
CopE.—Title 5, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of section 5311 the 
following new items: 

“Commissioner, Social Security Adminis- 
tration. 

(2) by adding at the end of section 5314 the 
following new items: 

“Deputy Commissioner, 
Administration. 

(3) by adding at the end of section 5315 the 
following new items: 

“Solicitor, Social Security Administra- 
tion. 

“Inspector General, Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 

“Chief of Computer Systems Operations, 
Social Security Administration."; 

(4) by adding at the end of section 5316 the 
following new item: 

“Chief Administrative Law Judge, Social 
Security Administration.“; and 

(5) by striking Secretary of Health Edu- 
cation, and Welfare" each place it appears in 
section 8141 and inserting Commissioner of 
Social Security". 

(g) AMENDMENT TO FOOD STAMP ACT OF 
1977.—Section 6(c)(3) of the Food Stamp Act 
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of 1977 (7 U.S.C, 2015(сХ3)) is amended by in- 
serting the Commissioner of Social Secu- 
rity and" before the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services". 

(h) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 14, UNITED STATES 
CopE.—Section 707 of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended by striking Secretary of 
Health and Human Services" each place it 
appears and inserting Commissioner of So- 
cial Security". 

(i) AMENDMENTS TO INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1986.—(1) Subsections (c)(1), (c)(2)(E), 
(g)(1), (g)(2)(A), and (g)(2)(B) of section 1402 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (26 U.S.C. 
1402) are amended by striking “Secretary of 
Health and Human Services" each place it 
appears and inserting ‘‘Commissioner of So- 
cial Security“. 

(2), Section 3121(b)(10)(B) of such Code (26 
U.S.C. 3121(b)(10)(B)) is amended by striking 
“Secretary of Health and Human Services” 
each place it appears and inserting Com- 
missioner of Social Security”. 

(3) Subsections (d) and (f) of section 6057 of 
such Code (26 U.S.C. 6057) are amended by 
striking “Secretary of Health and Human 
Services“ each place it appears and inserting 
“Commissioner of Social Security". 

(4) Section 6103(1)(5) of such Code (26 U.S.C. 
6103(1)(5)) is amended— 

(A) by striking Department of Health and 
Human Services" and inserting Social Se- 
curity Administration’’; and 

(B) by striking Secretary of Health and 
Human Services" and inserting ‘‘Commis- 
sioner of Social Security“. 

(5) Section 6511(d)(5) of such Code (26 U.S.C. 
6511(d)(5) is amended by striking “Secretary 
of Health and Human Services" and insert- 
ing Commissioner of Social Security". 

(j) AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 38, UNITED 
STATES CODE.—Section 3005 of title 38, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended by striking ''Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services" and 
Secretary“ each place they appear and in- 
serting Commissioner of Social Security“. 

(К) AMENDMENTS TO INSPECTOR GENERAL 
АСТ ОЕ 1978.—The Inspector General Act of 
1978 (5 U.S.C. App.) is amended— 

(1) in section 9(a)(1), by striking "and" at 
the end of subparagraph (U), and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 


paragraph: 

V) of the Social Security Administration 
(to the extent provided in the Social Secu- 
rity Administration Reform Act of 1991), the 
functions of the Inspector General of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services re- 
lating to the administration of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program 
under title II of the Social Security Act and 
of the supplemental security income pro- 
gram under title XVI of such Act; and"; 

(2) in section 11(1) by striking “ог” after 
"Commission" and inserting a semicolon, 
and by inserting after “Воага;” the follow- 
ing: “ог the Commissioner of Social Secu- 
rity;"; and 

(3) in section 11(2), by striking “ог” after 
"Information Agency,", and by inserting 
after Veterans“ Administration“ the follow- 
ing: “, or the Social Security Administra- 
tion;". 

SEC. 203. RULES OF CONSTRUCTION. 

(а) REFERENCES TO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES.—Whenever 
any reference is made in any provision of law 
(other than this Act or a provision of law 
amended by this Act), regulation, rule, 
record, or document to the Department of 
Health and Human Services with respect to 
such Department's functions under the 
oldage, survivors, and disability insurance 
program under title II of the Social Security 
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Act or the supplemental security income 
program under title XVI of such Act, such 
reference shall be considered a reference to 
the Social Security Administration. 

(b) REFERENCES TO THE SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES.—Whenever 
any reference is made in any provision of law 
(other than this Act or a provision of law 
amended by this Act), regulation, rule, 
record, or document to the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services with respect to 
such Secretary's functions under such pro- 
grams, such reference shall be considered a 
reference to the Commissioner of Social Se- 
curity. 

(c) REFERENCES TO OTHER OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES.—Whenever апу reference is 
made in any provision of law (other than this 
Act or а provision of law amended by this 
Act), regulation, rule, record, or document 
to any other officer or employee of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services 
with respect to such officer or employee's 
functions under such programs, such ref- 
erence shall be considered a reference to the 
appropriate officer or employee of the Social 
Security Administration. 

SEC. 204. EFFECTIVE DATES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), the provisions of this title 
shall take effect July 1, 1992. 

(b) EXCEPTIONS.— 

(1) Subsection (а)(4) of section 202 of this 
title shall take effect on January 1, 1993. 

(2) Subsections (f)(1), (£)(2), (f(8), and (к) of 
such section 202 shall take effect on the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 34. A bill to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965 and the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

PUBLIC WORKS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

ACT AMENDMENTS 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a bill to reauthorize 
the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration and the Appalachian Regional 
Commission. Although funded each 
year through the appropriations proc- 
ess, neither agency has been reauthor- 
ized since 1979. The Reagan administra- 
tions proposed that these programs be 
abolished. President Bush, however, in- 
cluded $50 million for the ARC program 
in his last budget. Perhaps the need to 
promote infrastructure investment and 
assist capital investment in the Na- 
tion's poorer regions has once again 
been recognized in the White House. 

А bit of history: During the 1960 Ken- 
nedy campaign, people campaigning 
out in Appalachia could not believe the 
squalor and poverty they encountered. 
Dirt poor were the people, lacking in 
education, health, and basic infrastruc- 
ture. The region had been left behind 
when the rest of the Nation began to 
enjoy the fruits of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. In 1960 it had an industrial work 
force without any semblance of an in- 
dustrial infrastructure. Net migration 
from Appalachia in the 1950's exceeded 
2 million, 13 percent of the total popu- 
lation. In 1960, only one-third of the re- 
gion’s population had а high school 
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education. Unemployment was 40 per- 
cent above the national average. There 
were few highways. Sewage and water 
systems were primitive. It is a simple 
proposition that you would not want to 
build а business in areas so lacking in 
resources. 

What role for the Federal Govern- 
ment? Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son, and my distinguished predecessors 
on this committee, Senator Jennings 
Randolph of West Virginia and Senator 
John Sherman Cooper of Kentucky, 
вам а clear and constructive role for 
the Federal Government in Appalachia: 
Public works. 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

Not just public works as an excuse to 
create temporary jobs, but coordinated 
efforts to build а comprehensive infra- 
structure and attract private re- 
sources. The lack of infrastructure was 
a regionwide problem. The Federal 
Government, with the ability to ad- 
dress regionwide problems at the re- 
gionwide level, could promote region- 
wide development. 

The mission with the Economic De- 
velopment Administration is much the 
same. With the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965, we 
again recognized that certain areas 
have persistently lagged behind the 
rest of the Nation, experiencing chron- 
ic unemployment, underemployment, 
low income. These areas are caught as 
well in a Catch-22, an economic down- 
ward spiral as President Johnson called 
it. EDA provides grants for public 
works and technical assistance to en- 
sure planned, coordinated infrastruc- 
ture development, the cornerstone for 
further economic growth. 

Some would argue today that the 
need for a Federal role no longer exists, 
or that Federal efforts are ineffective 
and should be ended. Yet, Federal ef- 
forts have played a vital role in suc- 
cesses to this date. In Appalachia, un- 
employment has been reduced to 15 
percent above the national average. Al- 
most two-thirds of the population has 
at least a high school degree. Most im- 
portantly, in the last 10 years the out- 
flow of migration was slowed to less 
than 1 percent. Contrary to 30 years 
ago, there is now something worth 
staying for in Appalachia. 

Even with these successes, there is 
much left to be done. 122 Appalachian 
counties in 1990 had unemployment 
rates at least 50 percent above national 
levels. Job growth between 1980 and 
1990 was only half the national average, 
and most of that was clustered in coun- 
ties with either Appalachian corridor 
or interstate highway systems. 

Neither the ARC nor the EDA have 
been reauthorized in over 10 years. It is 
time to our commitment to these pro- 
grams. There is nothing worse, nothing 
more wasteful, than running a program 
with the instruction to dismantle it. It 
just doesn't make much for morale. In- 
deed, the ARC has continued to func- 
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tion based оп the enthusiasm of its 
member States, in spite of Federal an- 
tagonism. Тһеге must be some ration- 
ale for the continued interest of the 
beneficiaries of these programs. 

And there is as well à rationale be- 
yond considerations of morale, for re- 
authorizing these agencies. As the crit- 
ics asssert, there are some problems 
that might be addressed. One concern 
is that 86.1 percent of the Nation's pop- 
ulation currently qualifies for aid 
under the EDA. This bill would reduce 
the number of eligibility criteria for 
ЕРА support from 13 to 4, cutting the 
eligible portion of the Nation to less 
than 42 percent of the population. The 
bill would also force applicants to 
requalify each time they applied for 
aid, removing the existing permanent 
qualification loopholes. 

Further, the labor force participation 
rate, the fourth of the proposed eligi- 
bility criteria, measures the percent- 
age of the population so disillusioned 
that they have dropped out of the labor 
force completely. The labor force par- 
ticipation rate improves over previous 
unemployment measures by catching 
those people so disillusioned that they 
have dropped out of the labor force. 
This is especially important to many of 
our Nation's inner cities, which suffer 
high numbers of labor force dropouts. 

In reauthorizing the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission and the Economic 
Development Administration we reaf- 
firm support for our own programs. 
And we renew for the first time in a 
decade a Federal determination to pro- 
vide the infrastructure necessary for 
these regions to generate economic de- 
velopment and share in the affluence of 
the rest of the Nation. I urge my col- 
leagues to support passage of this legis- 
lation and ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, ав 
follows: 

8. 34 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

TITLE I—NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

INVESTMENT 
SEC. 101. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
Amendments of 1991”. 


SEC. 102. AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC WORKS AND 
ECONOMIC ACT OF 1965. 

The Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CON- 
TENTS. 


“(а) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited 
as the ‘National Development Investment 
Act’. 

**(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 

"TITLE I—DEVELOPMENT INVESTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 
“Бес. 101. Findings and purposes. 
“Бес. 102. Development investment assist- 
ance. 
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“Бес. 103. Qualifying applicants and limita- 
tions on locations of projects. 

“Бес. 104. Application for grant. 

“Бес. 105. Distress requirements. 

“Бес. 106. Development investment strategy. 


"Sec. 107. Limitations on revolving loan 
funds. 
“Бес. 108. Federal share. 


“Бес. 
“Sec. 


109. Limitations. 
110. Community development corpora- 
tions. 

111. Congressional mandated projects. 

“Sec. 112. Obligation of funds. 

“Бес. 113. Authorization of appropriations. 

“TITLE U—INVESTMENT STRATEGY, 
PLANNING, EVALUATION, AND DEM- 
ONSTRATION 

“бес. 201. Investment strategy and planning. 

“Sec. 202. Evaluation and demonstration. 

“Sec. 203. Federal share. 

“Sec. 204. Obligation of funds. 

“Sec. 205. Authorization of appropriations. 

"TITLE III—ADMINISTRATION 


“бес. 301. Definitions. 


"Sec. 302. Appointment of assistant sec- 
retary. 
"Sec. 303. Consultation with other persons 


and agencies. 
. 304. Administration of assistance. 
305. Powers of the Secretary. 
. 906. Certification. 
307. Savings provisions. 
308. Annual report. 
. 309. Prevailing rate of wage. 
. 810. Record of applications. 
. 311. Records and audit. 
. 312. Nondiscrimination requirements. 
“Sec. 313. Authorization of appropriations. 
"TITLE I-DEVELOPMENT INVESTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 
*SEC. 101. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

“(а) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds and de- 
clares the following: 

“(1) A prerequisite for economic develop- 
ment is the presence of modern and adequate 
infrastructure. Such infrastructure includes 
local and regional economic planning capa- 
bility; roads, bridges, and other transpor- 
tation systems; wastewater treatment sys- 
tems; communications linkages; solid and 
hazardous waste treatment, storage, and dis- 
posal facilities; other public resources nec- 
essary to facilitate the conduct of business 
and to ensure the long-term economic stabil- 
ity and health of the communities of this na- 
tion. 

“(2) Since federal initiatives to combat the 
Great Depression were begun in the 1930s, the 
government has provided financial assist- 
ance to regions, States, and local commu- 
nities to construct, operate, and maintain 
such infrastructure. As the post-World War 
П economic boom waned, prospects for cer- 
tain parts of the country that had not shared 
in that prosperity became less and less hope- 
ful. For such pockets of economic distress it 
became increasingly clear that a fundamen- 
tal obstacle to economic growth was the lack 
of capital. An effective role for the federal 
government: undertake projects to provide 
public capital to distressed regions. 

“(8) Тһе federal government's commitment 
to infrastructure ought be focused on re- 
gions, States, and local communities which 
have suffered persistent economic distress. 
Urban centers, suffering persistent economic 
distress, have deteriorated over the last 
three decades. Crumbling infrastructure; de- 
teriorating buildings, roads, and access; 
unhealthy sewer systems, and drinking 
water; only contribute to the economic dis- 
tress of these areas. 

“(4) The federal government’s commitment 
to infrastructure in these distressed regions 
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is invaluable in contributing to long-term 
economic stability. Indicators of distress in- 
clude unemployment, underemployment, low 
per capita income, and low labor force par- 
ticipation. 

“(5) The availability of capital for private 
business investment is also a prerequisite for 
long-term economic development. 

“(6) Such capital resources are not always 
available at terms favorable to business in- 
vestment, particularly in areas that have 
suffered persistent economic distress. 

“(7) The federal government should provide 
financial assistance to States and local com- 
munities to ensure the availability of ade- 
quate capital for business investment. Such 
assistance may take the form of grants and 
loans for the establishment of State and 
local revolving loan funds and other finan- 
cial instruments, as well as direct loans and 
loan guarantees for local business invest- 
ment. 

*(b) PURPOSE.—The Congress declares that 
the purpose of this Act is to promote eco- 
nomic growth and development in regions 
suffering persistent economic distress, by 
providing federal aid to regions, States, and 
local communities for the financing, con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of in- 
frastructure, and to ensure the availability 
of capital for business investment on the re- 
gional, State, and local levels. 


“SEC. 102. ч знана INVESTMENT ASSIST- 
ANI 

“(а) GRANTS.—Upon application of an ap- 
plicant qualifying under section 103 and sub- 
ject to the provisions of this title, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to make a grant to such 
applicant for one or more of the following: 

(i) CONSTRUCTING AND IMPROVING PUBLIC 
FACILITIES.—Construction, repair, rehabilita- 
tion, and improvement of public facilities, 
including demolition of existing structures 
and other site preparation measures, and the 
acquisition of land and other public works 
improvements to encourage and support pri- 
vate development. 

“(2) REVOLVING LOAN FUNDS.—Establish- 
ment of revolving loan funds to promote es- 
tablishment and growth of small businesses 
and to retain firms and entrepreneurs which 
contribute to the creation, retention, and ex- 
pansion of private sector jobs. 

(8) EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP PLANS.— 
Establishment of revolving loan funds to 
promote establishment of qualified employee 
ownership organizations which prevent eco- 
nomic dislocation, facilitate economic ad- 
justment, or contribute to economic diver- 
sification and long-term economic vitality. 

(b) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—U pon applica- 
tion of an applicant qualifying under section 
103 and subject to the provisions of this title, 
the Secretary may provide technical assist- 
ance for improving and enhancing economic 
development. 


*SEC. 103. QUALIFYING APPLICANTS AND LIMITA- 
TIONS ON LOCATIONS OF PROJECTS. 

“(а) APPLICANTS FOR DISTRESSED LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS.—The following entities may 
apply for assistance under section 102 for 
projects and activities to be carried out in 
the jurisdictional area of a unit of local gov- 
ernment which meets the requirements of 
section 105: 

“(1) STATE GOVERNMENT.—The State іп 
which the unit of local government is 10- 
cated may apply if— 

"(A) such unit has a population of less 
than 50,000; and 

"(B) such unit is located outside the 
boundaries of an economic development dis- 
trict. 
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“(2) LOCAL GOVERNMENT.— The unit of local 
government may apply; except that— 

(А) in any case in which the unit of local 
government has а population of less than 
50,000 and is located outside the boundaries 
of an economic development district, such 
unit must consult the State in the prepara- 
tion of the grant application; and 

„B) in any case in which the unit of local 
government is located within the boundaries 
of an economic development district, such 
unit must consult such district in the prepa- 
ration of the grant application. 

**(3) ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT DISTRICT.—The 
economic development district in which the 
unit of local government is located may 
apply. 

“(4) ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZA- 
TION.—A private or public nonprofit organi- 
zation established for economic developmen’ 
purposes and representing an area within the 
jurisdictional area of the unit of local gov- 
ernment may apply if— 

*(A) such unit has a population of 50,000 or 
more; 

“(В) such unit is located outside the 
boundaries of an economic development dis- 
trict; and 

“(C) the grant application has been ap- 
proved by such unit. 

*(b) APPLICATIONS FOR INDIAN LANDS.—An 
Indian tribe may apply for assistance under 
section 102 for projects and activities to be 
carried out on lands owned by, or held in 
trust for, such tribe if such lands meet the 
requirements of section 105. 

“(с) APPLICATIONS FOR POCKETS OF РОУ- 
ERTY.—The following entities may apply for 
assistance under section 102 for projects and 
activities to be carried out in an area which 
meets the requirements of section 105 and is 
located in the jurisdictional area of a unit of 
local government which has a population of 
50,000 or more and does not meet such re- 
quirements: 

“(1) LOCAL GOVERNMENT.—The unit of local 
government may apply; except that in any 
case in which the unit of local government is 
located within the boundaries of ап eco- 
nomic development district, such unit must 
consult such district in the preparation of 
the grant application. 

(2) DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION AS APPLI- 
CANT.—A private or public nonprofit organi- 
zation established for economic development 
purposes and representing the area meeting 
the requirements of section 105 may apply if 
such organization consults the unit of local 
government in the "reparation of the grant 
application. 

“SEC. 104. APPLICATION FOR GRANT. 

a) CONTENTS.—An application for assist- 
ance under this title shall include, but need 
not be limited to— 

"(1) A certification that the area over 
which the applicant has jurisdiction meets 
the requirements of section 105; except 
that— 

“(А) in any case in which the applicant is 
& State, economic development district, or 
ап organization described in section 103(a)(4), 
the certification must be for the area over 
which the concerned unit of local govern- 
ment has jurisdiction; 

"(B) in any case in which the applicant is 
an Indian tribe, the certification must be for 
lands owned by, or held in trust for, such In- 
dian tribe; and y 

“(C) in any case in which the applicant is 
an organization described in section 103(с)(2), 
the certification must be for the area such 
organization represents; 

“(2) a certification relative to the perform- 
ance of any responsibilities which the Sec- 
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retary has agreed to accept under section 
306; and 

"(3) a development investment strategy 
prepared in accordance with section 106. 

(b) FACTORS To ВЕ CONSIDERED ІМ AP- 
PROVAL PROCESS.—In approving applications 
for assistance under this title, the Secretary 
shall give consideration to— 

*(1) the severity of distress in the area for 
which the grant is to be made; 

*(2) the extent to which the grant will re- 
sult in increased, or more stabilized, perma- 
nent employment in such area; 

**(3) the ratio of private sector investments 
committed in such area to the amount of the 
grant applied for; 

“(4) the extent to which the appropriate 
State and local governments have under- 
taken or agree to undertake other related 
actions to encourage economic development 
and the expansion of employment opportuni- 
ties; 

“(5) the effectiveness of the development 
investment strategy and the degree to which 
the proposed project contributes to its im- 
plementation (including the strategy's rela- 
tionship to economic problems ídentified in 
the strategy), expands employment opportu- 
nities in the existing labor market, provides 
incentives to retain private businesses, ex- 
pands or improves public facilities, and en- 
courages private investment; and 

"(6) the extent to which the strategy and 
activities are consistent with State and local 
goals and contribute to long-term economic 
growth and private sector employment op- 
portunities апа establish ап overall 
strengthened economic and business environ- 
ment which will be self-sustaining. 

*(c) LIMITATION ON ASSISTANCE FACILITAT- 
ING RELOCATIONS.—No assistance may be pro- 
vided under this title for projects intended to 
facilitate the relocation of industrial or 
commercial plants or facilities from one area 
to another, unless the Secretary finds that 
such relocation would not significantly and 
adversely affect employment in, or the eco- 
nomic base of, the area from which the іп- 
dustrial or commercial plant or facility 
would be leaving. 

*SEC. 105. DISTRESS REQUIREMENTS. 

“(а) CERTIFICATION.—In order to be eligible 
for assistance under this title, the applicant 
must certify that the area which is required 
by section 103 to meet the requirements of 
this section meets one or more of the follow- 
ing criteria: 

“(1) The area has а per capita income of 80 
percent or less of the national average. 

“(2) The area has an unemployment rate 1 
percent above the national average percent- 
age for the most recent 24-month period for 
which statistics are available. 

"(3) The area has experienced or is about 
to experience a sudden economic dislocation 
resulting in job loss that is significant both 
in terms of the number of jobs eliminated 
and the effect upon the employment rate of 
the area. 

“(4) The area has а Labor Force Participa- 
tion rate of 90 percent or less of the national 
average. 

(b) DOCUMENTATION OF DISTRESS.—Docu- 
mentation of distress shall be supported by 
Federal data, when available, and in other 
cases by data available through the State 
government. Such documentation shall be 
accepted by the Secretary unless it is deter- 
mined to be inaccurate. The most recent sta- 
tistics available must be used. 

“БЕС. 106. — ENT INVESTMENT STRAT- 


“(а) PREPARATION AND CONTENTS.—Except 
as provided in subsection (b), an applicant 
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for assistance under this title shall prepare a 
development investment strategy for the 
area which is required by section 103 to meet 
the requirements of section 105. The develop- 
ment investment strategy must— 

“(1) identify the economic development 
problems sought to be addressed by the 
grant; 

"(2) identify past, present, and projected 
future economic development investments in 
such area and public and private participants 
and sources of funding for such investments; 

(3) identify the extent to which the devel- 
opment investment strategy takes into 
account— 

"(A) availability of developable land and 
space in the area; 

"(B) public works, public service, and de- 
velopment facilities in the area; 

“(С) availability of low-cost capital; 

OD) tax policy on investments in the area; 

E) level of skill of the labor force; and 

“(Е) ability of State and units of local gov- 
ernment to provide financial assistance in 
the management and implementation of the 
strategy; 

**(4) set forth a strategy for addressing the 
economic problems identified in paragraph 
(1) and discusses the manner in which the 
strategy will solve such problems; 

“(5) provide a description of the projects 
necessary to implement the strategy, an es- 
timate and analysis of the costs and antici- 
pated benefits of implementing the strategy, 
and an estimate of the timetables for com- 
pletion of such projects; 

“(6) provide a summary of public and pri- 
vate resources which are expected to be 
available for such projects; and 

“(7) provide а comprehensive plan which 
demonstrates participation in all phases of 
the development and implementation of the 
development investment strategy by а rep- 
resentative percentage of small business con- 
cerns owned and controlled by socially and 
economically disadvantaged individuals, as 
defined by section 8(d) of the Small Business 
Act (15 U.S.C. 637(d) and relevant sub- 
contracting regulations promulgated pursu- 
ant thereto. 

(0) CONSULTATION OF STATE OR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT DISTRICT.—In any case in 
which a unit of local government is the eligi- 
ble applicant under section 103(a)(2), the unit 
of local government shall consult the State 
or economic development district, respec- 
tively, in the preparation of a development 
investment strategy. 

“(с) APPROVAL OF DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZA- 
TION’S STRATEGY.—In any case in which а 
private or public nonprofit development or- 
ganization within a unit of local government 
is the eligible applicant under section 
103(с)(2), the organization must consult the 
unit of local government in the preparation 
of the organization’s development invest- 
ment strategy. 

“SEC. 107. LIMITATIONS ON REVOLVING LOAN 
FUNDS. 


“(а) PURPOSES AND USES OF GRANTS.— 
Grants under section 102(a) shall be for the 
purposes of stimulating small business devel- 
opment and promoting economic growth 
which contributes to an improved local tax 
base and the creation of permanent employ- 
ment opportunities. Such grants may only 
be made to establish or recapitalize a revolv- 
ing loan fund which will be used only— 

“(1) for making loans or guaranteeing 
loans to small businesses for initial or work- 
ing capital, or the purchase, rehabilitation 
or expansion of facilities or equipment; and 

“(2) for making loans or guaranteeing 
loans to businesses if a relatively small 
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amount of capital is needed to complete fi- 
nancing necessary to retain the business in 
the area. 

"(b) DISTRESS REQUIREMENTS.—A grant 
made under section 102(a)(2) shall be made on 
the condition that the revolving loan fund 
established or recapitalized pursuant to such 
grant shall be used only for providing assist- 
ance described in subsection (a) in areas 
which meet the requirements of section 105. 

“(с) LIMITATION ON AMOUNT OF GRANT.—No 
grant for the establishment or recapitaliza- 
tion of a revolving loan fund under section 
102(a)(2) shall be made for more than 
$1,000,000. 

“(4) CREDIT ELSEWHERE TEST.—No loan or 
guarantee shall be made from a revolving 
loan fund established or recapitalized pursu- 
ant to a grant under section 102(a)(2) unless 
the financial assistance applied for is not 
otherwise available from private lenders on 
terms which in the opinion of the adminis- 
trator of the revolving loan fund will permit 
the accomplishment of the project. 

(е) TERMS OF GRANTS.— 

“(1) USE ASSURANCES.—Any applicant for a 
grant for establishment or recapitlization of 
a revolving loan fund under section 102(a)(2) 
shall give assurances that amounts of any 
loan which are repaid to the fund will be 
available only for the purposes set forth in 
subsection (a). 

“(2) REPAYMENT ASSURANCES.—No loan or 
guarantee may be made from a revolving 
loan fund established or recapitalized pursu- 
ant to a grant under section 102(a)(2) unless 
the applicant for such loan or guarantee pro- 
vides reasonable assurance of repayment of 
the loan. 

(8) GRANTEE AS ADMINISTRATOR.—The 
grantee of any grant for establishment or re- 
capitalization of a revolving loan fund under 
section 102(a)(2) shall administer the fund. 

"(f) CONSIDERATION OF PAST PERFORM- 
ANCE.—In determining whether or not to 
make a grant for recapitalization of a re- 
volving loan fund established or recapital- 
ized pursuant to a grant under section 
102(а)(2), the Secretary shall consider past 
performance of such fund. 


“SEC. 108, FEDERAL SHARE. 

“(а) CONSTRUCTION AND IMPROVEMENT 
PROJECTS.—The amount of any grant for a 
project described in section 102(a)(1) shall be 
that amount which when added to amounts 
available from all other sources is sufficient 
to complete such project. In no event shall 
the amount of any such grant exceed 50 per- 
cent of such cost of completing the project 
as determined at the time of the grant appli- 
cation. The Secretary may increase the max- 
imum percentage of a grant from 50 percent 
to not more than 80 percent of the costs of 
completing a project described in section 
102(a)(1) for an area which the Secretary de- 
termines is one of the most distressed of the 
areas meeting the distress requirements of 
section 105; except that the Secretary may 
not increase such percentage for more than 
25 percent of the grants made in any fiscal 
year. In developing guidelines for determin- 
ing which areas are the most distressed, the 
Secretary shall consider whether (1) the me- 
dian family income for the area for the most 
recent 24-month period for which data is 
available is less than or equal to 75 percent 
of the national average median family in- 
come for such period, or (2) the average un- 
employment rate for the area such period is 
greater than or equal to 2 times the national 
average unemployment for such period. No 
additional funds shall be granted or other- 
wise made available under this Act for any 
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project described in section 102(a)(1) for 
which a grant has been made under this Act. 

“(b) ESTABLISHMENT OF REVOLVING LOAN 
FUNDS.—The amount of any grant for the es- 
tablishment of а revolving loan fund under 
Section 102(а) shall not exceed an amount 
which is equal to the amount of funds avail- 
able from all other sources for the establish- 
ment of such revolving loan fund. Тһе 
amount of any additional grant for the re- 
capitalization of a revolving loan fund pre- 
viously established with a grant under sec- 
tion 102(a)(2) shall not exceed an amount 
which is equal to % of the amount of funds 
available from all other sources for such re- 
capitalization. 

“(с) INDIAN TRIBES.—In the case of a grant 
to an Indian tribe under section 102(a), the 
Secretary may reduce or waive any non-Fed- 
eral share required by this section. 

“БЕС. 109. LIMITATIONS. 

*(a) OBLIGATIONS IN A STATE.—Except for 
expenditures to Indian tribes, not more than 
15 percent of the appropriations made for a 
fiscal year pursuant to this title may be ex- 
pended in any one State. 

(b) OBLIGATIONS TO A PERSON.—The Sec- 
retary shall not obligate more than $4,000,000 
in any fiscal year to any person (including 
any State or local government or public or- 
ganization) for grants under this title, other 
than grants for establishment of qualified 
employee ownership organizations. 

“БЕС. 110. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT COR- 
PORATIONS. 

“(а) GRANTS.—The Secretary may make 
grants to community development corpora- 
tions to assist small businesses by reducing 
the interest rates for economic development 
activities to be carried out by such busi- 
nesses in areas meeting the distress require- 
ments of section 105. 

„b) AGGREGATE AMOUNT,—The aggregate 
amount of grants under this section may not 
exceed $10,000,000 in any fiscal year. 

“SEC. 111. CONGRESSIONALLY MANDATED 
PROJECTS. 


"Any Economic Development Administra- 
tion project mandated by Congress must 
meet the eligibility criteria as defined by 
The Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 as amended. 

*SEC. 112. OBLIGATION OF FUNDS. 

“(а) BY May 31.—Not later than May 31 of 
each fiscal year, the Secretary shall obligate 
for grants under this title not less than 50 
percent and not more than 60 percent of the 
funds appropriated for such year pursuant to 
this title. 

"(b) By SEPTEMBER 30.—Not later than 
September 30 of each fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary shall obligate for assistance under 
this title the remaining funds appropriated 
for such fiscal year pursuant to this title. 
*SEC. 113. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

“There is authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this title, to be available until ex- 
pended, $200,000,000 per fiscal year for each of 
fiscal years 1992, 1993, and 1994. Not more 
than 25 percent of the amount appropriated 
pursuant to this section for any fiscal year 
shall be expended to carry out section 
102(a)(2). 

“TITLE  IIL—-INVESTMENT STRATEGY, 
PLANNING, EVALUATION, AND DEM- 
ONSTRATION 

“SEC. 201. мет STRATEGY AND PLAN. 
“(а) GRANTS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

PLANNING.—The Secretary is authorized to 

make grants for economic development plan- 

ning, including the preparation of develop- 

ment investment strategies under section 106 
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and the payment of administrative expenses, 
to— 


“(1) any State, 

“(2) any economic development district, 

"(3) any Indian tribe, 

“(4) any county if the jurisdictional area of 
such county meets the requirements of sec- 
tion 105 and is located outside of the bound- 
агіев of an economic development district, 
and 

"(5) any other unit of local government 
with a population of 50,000 or more if the ju- 
risdictional area of such unit meets such re- 
quirements and is located outside of the 
boundaries of an economic development dis- 
trict. 


The Secretary is also authorized to make 
grants for preparation of a development in- 
vestment strategy under section 106 to any 
unit of local government with a population 
of 100,000 or more if the jurisdictional area of 
such unit meets the requirements of section 
105 and, in any case in which such unit is lo- 
cated within the boundaries of an economic 
development district, such unit consults the 
district in the preparation of the investment 
strategy. х 

(0) COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING REQUIRE- 
MENT.—Planning carried out under this sec- 
tion shall be a part of a comprehensive plan- 
ning process and shall be а continuous proc- 
ess involving public officials and private citi- 
zens in analyzing local economies, defining 
development goals, determining project op- 
portunities, and formulating and implement- 
ing & development program. 

"(c) PREPARATION OF STATE PLANS.—Any 
State economic development plan prepared 
with assistance under this section shall be 
prepared by the State with the active par- 
ticipation of units of local government and 
economic development districts located in 
whole or in part within such State and shall 
set goals for economic development within 
such State. 

“(4) ANNUAL STATE REPORTS.—Each State 
receiving assistance under this section shall 
submit to the Secretary an annual report on 
the planning process assisted under this sec- 
tion. 

“(е) DISTRICT AND LOCAL PLANS CONSISTENT 
WrTH STATE PLAN.—Any economic develop- 
ment planning by an economic development 
district or a unit of local government for 
which а grant is made under this section 
shall be consistent with the State economic 
development plan for the State in which 
such district or unit is located. 

(f) COORDINATION OF RESOURCES.—Grants 
under this section shall be used, to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, to provide coordina- 
tion of investment for community facilities, 
economic development, manpower training, 
and transportation services. 

"(g) ENCOURAGEMENT ОҒ  ASSISTANCE.— 
Each applicant for assistance under this sec- 
tion is encouraged to provide project plan- 
ning, financial analysis, marketing, manage- 
ment, feasibility studies, and other technical 
and financial assistance to communities and 
neighborhoods within its boundaries. 

“БЕС. 202. EVALUATION AND DEMONSTRATION. 

“(а) EVALUATION OF DEVELOPMENT INVEST- 
MENT EFFORTS.—The Secretary is authorized 
to conduct а program of evaluation of Fed- 
eral, State, and local development invest- 
ment efforts in order to— 

“(1) assist in determining the causes of un- 
employment, underemployment, severe eco- 
nomic adjustment problems, and chronic dis- 
tress in areas and regions of the United 
States; and 

“(2) assist in formulating, implementing, 
or improving programs at the National, 
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State, or local levels which are designed to 
‘increase employment in private firms, assist 
depressed industry sectors, or otherwise pro- 
mote economic development or adjustment. 

“(b) DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to conduct demonstration programs to 
test the feasibility of new ways to increase 
productivity and growth designed to make 
the steel industry and related industries 
more competitive, to encourage the use and 
development of innovative technology and 
research in economic development, to match 
the labor force with projected labor markets, 
to improve United States competitiveness, 
and to encourage economic diversity and re- 
gional balance. 

“(2) REPORTS.—Not later than 90 days after 
completion of each demonstration program 
conducted under this subsection, the Sec- 
retary shall transmit to Congress a report on 
the results of such program. 

“(с) ADMINISTRATION.—Programs author- 
ized under subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion may be carried out by the Secretary 
acting through the staff of the Department 
of Commerce, in cooperation with or by the 
provision of funding to other departments or 
agencies of the Federal Government, or by 
contract. 

“(4) GRANTS FOR MANAGEMENT AND ТЕСН- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants to colleges, universities, 
and other organizations to establish and sup- 
port ongoing programs which provide to 
businesses and units to local government 
management and technical assistance for the 
purposes of promoting productivity, eco- 
nomic development, and employement op- 
portunity. 

“БЕС. 203. FEDERAL SHARE. 

“(а) ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PLANNING.— 
The amount of any grant under section 201 
may not exceed 75 percent of the cost of eco- 
nomic development planning or of the prepa- 
ration of a development investment strat- 
egy. 

(0) MANAGEMENT AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE.—The amount of any grant under sec- 
tion 202(d) may not exceed 75 percent of the 
cost of establishing and supporting the ongo- 
ing management and technical assistance 


program. 

(с) DETERMINATION OF  NON-FEDERAL 
SHARE.—In determining the amount of the 
non-Federal share of costs under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall give consideration 
to all contributions both in cash and in kind, 
including space, equipment, and service. 

“(4) INDIAN TRIBES.—In the case of a grant 
to an Indian tribe under section 201, the Sec- 
retary may reduce or waive any non-Federal 
share required by this section. 

“SEC. 204. OBLIGATION OF FUNDS. 

“Not later than December 31 of each fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall obligate for grants 
under section 201, 90 percent of the funds ap- 
propriated for such fiscal year pursuant to 
this title, other than those funds made avail- 
able for purposes of section 202. The remain- 
der of such funds shall be obligated during 
such fiscal year only for making grants 
under section 201 in areas meeting the cri- 
teria set forth in section 105(a)(3). 

SEC. 205. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—There is authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out this title, to be 
available until expended, $50,000,000 per fiscal 
year for each of fiscal years 1992, 1993, and 
1994. 

“(b) LIMITATION ON AMOUNT FOR SECTION 
202.—Of sums authorized to be appropriated 
under subsection (a) of this section, not to 
exceed $13,000,000 in fiscal year 1992 and not 
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to exceed $15,000,000 in each of fiscal years 
1993 and 1994 shall be available for purposes 
of section 202. 

“TITLE III—ADMINISTRATION 
“БЕС. 301. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act 

“(1) ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT DISTRICT.—The 
term ‘economic development district" 
means— 

“(А) an economic development district des- 
ignated on or before January 1, 1991, under 
section 403(a)1) of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965; and 

"(B) any district within a State which is 
designated by the Secretary, which district 
is of sufficient size or population and con- 
tains sufficient resources to foster economic 
development on a scale involving more than 
one county and does not contain within its 
boundaires any part of another economic de- 
velopment district designated under sub- 
paragraph (A) or under this subparagraph. 

*(2) JURISDICTION AREA.—The term ‘juris- 
dictional area' means the area over which а 
unit of local government has jurisdiction. 

“(8) INDIAN TRIBE.—The term ‘Indian tribe’ 
means the governing body of an Indian tribe, 
an Indian authority or tribal organization or 
entity, an Alaska Native village, or any In- 
dian group which ís recognized as an Indian 
tribe by the Secretary of the Interior, except 
that the term 'Indian tribe' shall also in- 
clude those bodies, authorities, organiza- 
tions, entities, or groups not recognized by 
the Secretary of the Interior, if such body, 
authority, organization, entity, or group is 
recognized as a tribe or other similar appro- 
priate entity by the State in which it is 10- 
cated and such State holds land in trust on 
behalf of such tribe or other similar appro- 
príate entity. 

“(4) QUALIFIED EMPLOYEE OWNERSHIP ORGA- 
NIZATION.—The term ‘qualified employee 
ownership organization' includes a qualified 
employee trust as defined in section 3(c)(2) of 
the Small Business Act, except that— 

“(А) such term shall not be limited to 
plans maintained by small business concerns 
or to loans guaranteed under such Act; 

() in the case of any form of financial as- 
sistance, the principles of section 3(c)(2)(B) 
of such Act shall apply under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary; and 

“(С) there shall be periodic reviews of the 
role, in the management of the concern in- 
volved, of employees to whose account stock 
is allocated. 

*(5 SECRETARY.—The term ‘Secretary’ 
means the Secretary of Commerce. 

"(6 SMALL BUSINESS CONCERN.—The term 
‘small business concern’ means а business 
that is independently owned and operated, is 
not dominant in its field of operations, and 
meets such other criteria as the Secretary, 
after consultation with the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, may by 
regulation establish, including numbers of 
employees and dollar volume of business by 
industrial classes. 

“(7) STATE.—The term ‘State’ means the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, American Samoa, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Marianas. 

“(8) UNIT OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT.—The term 
‘unit of local government’ means any city, 
county, town, parish, village, or other gen- 
eral purpose political subdivision of a State. 
“SEC. 302. APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT SEC- 

RETARY. 


“The Secretary shall administer this Act 
with the assistance of an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, established by section 
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601 of the Public Works and Economic Devel- 

opment Act of 1965. Such Assistant Sec- 

retary shall perform such functions as the 

Secretary may prescribe. 

“БЕС. 303. CONSULTATION WITH OTHER PERSONS 
AND AGENCIES, 

“Тһе Secretary is authorized from time to 
time to call together and confer with any 
persons, including representatives of labor, 
management, agriculture, and government, 
who can assist in meeting the problems of 
area and regional unemployment ог 
underemployment. The Secretary may make 
provisions for such consultation with inter- 
ested departments and agencies as he may 
deem appropriate in the performance of the 
functions vested in him by this Act. 

“SEC. 304. ADMINISTRATION OF ASSISTANCE. 

“Мо grant shall be approved under this Act 
unless the Secretary is satisfied that the 
project for which Federal assistance is grant- 
ed will be properly and efficiently adminis- 
tered, operated, and maintained. 
“SEC. 305 POWERS OF THE SECRETARY. 

“(a) LIST OF POWERS,—In performing his 
duties under this Act, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to do the following: 

“(1) Adopt, alter, and use a seal, which 
shall be judicially noticed. 

“(2) Hold such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, and take such testimony, 
as the Secretary may deem advisable. 

"(3) Request directly from any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, independent establishment, or 
instrumentality information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics needed to carry out 
the purposes of this Act. Each department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office, 
establishment or instrumentality is author- 
ized to furnish such information, sugges- 
tions, estimates, and statistics directly to 
the Secretary. 

“(4) Acquire, in any lawful manner, апу 
property (real, personal, or mixed, tangible 
or intangible), whenever deemed necessary 
or appropriate to the conduct of the activi- 
ties authorized by this Act. 

“(5) Procure by contract the temporary or 
intermittent services of experts and consult- 
ants or organizations therefor as authorized 
by section 3109(b) of title 5, United States 
Code, and allow them, while away from their 
homes or regular places of business, travel 
expenses (including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence) in accordance with section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code, for persons in the 
Government service employed intermit- 
tently, while so employed. 

“(6) Sue and be sued in any court of record 
of a State having general jurisdiction or in 
any United States district court, and juris- 
diction is conferred upon such district court 
to determine such controversies without re- 
gard to the amount in controversy; but no 
attachment, injunction, garnishment, or 
other similar process, mesne, or final, shall 
be issued against the Secretary or property 
of the Secretary. 

“(7) Establish such rules, regulations, and 
procedures as the Secretary may deem ap- 
propriate in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act. 

"(b) LIMITATION ON STATUTORY CONSTRUC- 
TION.—Nothing in this Act (including sub- 
section (a)(6) shall be construed to except 
the activities under this Act from the appli- 
cation of sections 517, 547, and 2679 of title 28, 
United States Code. 

“SEC, 306. CERTIFICATION. 

“(а) ACCEPTANCE.—The Secretary may dis- 
charge any of his responsibilities relative to 
a project for which a grant may be made 
under title I of this Act by accepting a cer- 
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tification by the applicant of the applicant's 
performance of such responsibilities. 

"(b) RESCISSION OF ACCEPTANCE. Accept- 
ance by the Secretary of an applicant's cer- 
tification under this section may be re- 
scinded by the Secretary at any time if, in 
the opinion of the Secretary, it is necessary 
to do so. 

"(c) REGULATION.—The Secretary shall 
issue such guidelines and regulations as тау 
be necessary to carry out this section. 


“БЕС. 307. SAVINGS PROVISIONS. 

(a) AFFECT ON PROCEEDINGS.—No suit, ac- 
tion, or other proceeding lawfully com- 
menced by or against the Secretary or As- 
sistant Secretary or any other officer in his 
or her official capacity or in relation to the 
discharge of his or her official duties under 
the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, shall abate by reason of the 
taking effect of the amendment by section 
102 of the Public Works and Economic Devel- 
opment Act Amendments of 1991, but the 
court may, on a motion or supplemental pe- 
tition filed at any time within 12 months 
after the effective date of such amendment, 
showing a necessity for the survival of such 
suit, action, or proceeding to obtain a settle- 
ment of the questions involved, allow such 
suit, action, or proceeding to be maintained 
by or against the Secretary or Assistant Sec- 
retary or such other officer of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as may be appropriate. 

(b) EXISTING REGULATIONS AND PROCEED- 
INGS.—All rules, regulations, orders, author- 
izations, delegations, or other actions duly 
issued, made, or taken by or pursuant to ap- 
plicable law, before the effective date of such 
amendment, by any agency, officer, or office 
pertaining to any functions, powers, and du- 
ties under the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965 shall continue in 
full force and effect after such effective date 
until modified or rescinded by the Secretary 
or such other officer of the Department of 
Commerce as, in accordance with applicable 
law, may be appropriate. 


“БЕС. 308. ANNUAL REPORT. 

“The Secretary shall make a comprehen- 
sive and detailed annual report to Congress 
of operations under this Act for each fiscal 
year beginning after the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1991. Such report shall be printed 
and shall be transmitted to Congress not 
later than February 1 of the year following 
the fiscal year with respect to which such re- 
port is made. 


“SEC. 309. PREVAILING RATE OF WAGE. 

(a) GENERAL RULES.—All laborers and me- 
chanics employed by contractors or sub- 
contractors on projects assisted by the Sec- 
retary under this Act shall be paid wages at 
rates not less than those prevailing on simi- 
lar construction in the locality as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with the Act of March 3, 1931, com- 
monly known as the Davis-Bacon Act (46 
Stat. 1494; 40 U.S.C. 276a-276a-5). 

"(b) ASSURANCE.—The Secretary shall not 
extend any financial assistance under this 
Act for any project without first obtaining 
adequate assurance that the standards re- 
quired by subsection (a) will be maintained 
upon the construction work. 

“(с) FUNCTION OF SECRETARY OF LABOR.— 
The Secretary of Labor shall have, with re- 
spect to the standards required by subsection 
(a), the authority and functions set forth in 
Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 
Е.Н. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. App.), and 
section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934 (48 Stat. 
948; 40 U.S.C. 276c). 
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“SEC. 310, RECORD OF APPLICATIONS, 

“The Secretary shall maintain as a perma- 
nent part of the records of the Department of 
Commerce a list of each application ap- 
proved for a grant under this Act, which 
shall be kept available for public inspection 
during the regular business hours of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The following infor- 
mation shall be posted in such list as soon as 
each application is approved: 

“(1) The name of the applicant. 

“(2) The amount and duration of the grant 
for which application is made. 

*(3) The purposes for which the proceeds of 
the grant are to be used. 

“БЕС. 311. RECORDS AND AUDIT. 

“(а) GENERAL RULES.— 

“(1) RECORDS.—Each recipient of а grant 
under this Act shall keep such records as the 
Secretary shall prescribe, including records 
which— 

“(А) fully disclose the amount and the dis- 
position by such recipient of the proceeds of 
such grant, the total cost of the project or 
undertaking in connection with which such 
grant is given or used, and the amount and 
nature of that portion of the cost of the 
project or undertaking supplies by other 
Sources; and 

"(B) review the efficiency, economy, and 
effectiveness of the project carried out under 
this Act. 

"(2 REPORTS TO SECRETARY.—Not later 
than January 11 and July 11 of each year, 
each recipient shall transmit a report to the 
Secretary containing all information pre- 
scribed under paragraph (1) which relates to 
all activities carried out during the preced- 
ing period relating to grants made to it 
under this Act. Each report submitted in 
January of each year shall include an au- 
dited statement of all funds spent on the 
project or undertaking during the preceding 
fiscal year. Such statement shall be prepared 
in accordance with chapter 75 of title 31, 
United States Code, or agency regulations 
governing the audit of nonprofits. 

b) ACCESS TO INFORMATION.—For the pur- 
pose of reviewing the efficiency, economy, 
and effectiveness of programs carried out 
under the provisions of the Act, including 
audit and examination, the Secretary and 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, or any of their duly authorized rep- 
resentatives, shall have access to any books, 
documents, papers, and records of any recipi- 
ent, subrecipient, contractor, or subcontrac- 
tor that are pertinent to assistance received 
under this Act. 

“БЕС. 312. NONDISCRIMINATION REQUIREMENTS 

"In administering this Act, the Secretary 
may not— 

“(1) discriminate in favor of or against any 
qualified applicant based on the fact that the 
area in which the project would be located is 
either rural or urban in character. 

*(2) create separate allocations of funds to 
provide assistance for urban and rural areas 
unless such allocations are based on objec- 
tive findings of relative levels of distress in 
areas qualified for assistance under this Act; 
or 

"(3) deny assistance to а qualified appli- 
cant based on the fact that the project area 
is located in a State which has a low level of 
unemployment. 

“БЕС. 313. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

“There is authorized to be appropriated for 
salaries and administrative expenses to 
carry out the provisions of this Act 
$26,000,000 per fiscal year for each of fiscal 
year 1992, 1993, and 1994. Appropriations 
under this Act shall remain available until 
expended. Any contract entered into pursu- 
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ant to this Act shall be effective only to such 
extent and in such amounts as may be pro- 
vided in advance іп an appropriation Act.“ 


TITLE I—APPALACHIAN REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
SEC. 201. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Appalach- 
ian Regional Development Act Amendment 
of 1991”. 

SEC. 202. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

Section 2 of the Appalachian Region Devel- 
opment Act of 1965 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by striking out the pe- 
riod at the end of the 6th sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “апа in severely dis- 
tressed and underdeveloped counties and 
areas lacking resources for basic services.“: 
and 

(2) by adding at the end of such section the 
following new subsection: 

"(c) The Congress further finds and de- 
сіагев that while there has been significant 
improvement in the Appalachian region in 
the last 25 years, the region still does not 
share equally in the Nation's prosperity. In 
1965 unemployment in the Appalachian re- 
gion was 40 percent above the national aver- 
age. In 1965 only 33 percent of the population 
in the region had completed high school. One 
in three families in the region were below 
the poverty level in 1963. 

The region lacked modern infrastructure— 
few roads, fewer sewers and water systems. 
The lack of modern infrastructure severely 
handicapped opportunities for economic 
growth. 

In the intervening 25 years the federal gov- 
ernment has contributed $3 billion in federal 
dollars for the Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment Highway System. Two-thirds of the 
highway system has been built. And we have 
achieved some degree of success. By 1990 the 
region's unemployment rate had been cut to 
only 15 percent above the national average. 
By 1980 57 percent of the population had com- 
pleted high school. And further improve- 
ments are expected. 

However, 122 Appalachian region counties 
in 1990 had unemployment rates of at least 
150 percent of the national average. 14 per- 
cent of the region's families remained below 
the national poverty rate in 1980. Between 
1980 and 1986, 81 percent of the new jobs cre- 
ated in the region—560,000—were in counties 
with either completed Appalachian corridor 
or interstate highway systems. 

It is therefore, further the purpose of this 
Act to continue and intensify joing Federal 
State efforts toward completion of а region- 
wide infrastructure. These efforts should be 
rededicated to assisting in the achievement 
of such а viable, comprehensive infrastruc- 
ture. These efforts will create a stable base 
upon which to generate employment oppor- 
tunities, and better health and education op- 
portunities for the people of the region. The 
federal government ought facilitate the con- 
tinued economic development of the region 
in this matter in order to assist the region in 
attaining prosperity." 

SEC. 203. AUTHORIZATIONS FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE EXPENSES. 

Section 105(b) of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965 is amended by strik- 
ing out the period at the end thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “, and 
not to exceed $3,500,000 per fiscal year for 
each of fiscal years 1992, 1993, and 1994. Of 
amounts appropriated pursuant to the pre- 
ceding sentence for each of fiscal years 1992, 
1993, and 1994, not to exceed $1,000,000 shall be 
available for expenses of the Federal cochair- 
man, his alternate, and his staff.“. 
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SEC. 204. EXTENSION OF LEASE TERMS. 

Section 106(7) of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965 is amended by strik- 
ing out “1982” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“41998”. 

SEC. 205. HIGHWAY SYSTEM. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
Section 201(g) of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965 is amended by strik- 
ing out the period at the end thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “; and 
$341,500,000 per fiscal year for each of fiscal 
years 1992, 1993, and 1994.”. 

(b) FEDERAL SHARE.— 

(1) GENERAL RULE.—Section 201(h)(1) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “70 per 
centum" and inserting in lieu thereof “80 
percent“. 

(2) APPLICABILITY.—The amendment made 
by paragraph (1) shall apply to projects ap- 
proved after March 31, 1979. 

SEC. 206. DEFINITIONS. 

(a) UPDATING OF COVERED FEDERAL GRANT- 
IN-AID PROGRAMS.—The first sentence of вес- 
tion 214(c) of the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act of 1965 is amended by striking 
out December 31, 1980” and inserting in lieu 
thereof October 1, 1994". 

(b) LIMITATION ON COVERED ROAD 
PROJECTS.—The second sentence of such sec- 
tion is amended by inserting ‘‘authorized by 
title 23, United States Code" after road con- 
struction”. 

SEC 207. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT CRITERIA. 

Section 224(a) of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965 is amended by in- 
serting before the semicolon at the end of 
paragraph (1) the following: “ог in a severely 
distressed and underdeveloped county or 
area lacking resources for basis services”. 
SEC. 208 REMOVAL OF LIMITATION. 

Section 224(b) of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “(2) to finance” and all 
that follows through “(8)” and inserting in 
Meu thereof “(2)”; and 

(2) by striking out “(4)” and inserting іп 
lieu thereof “(38)”. 

SEC. 209. MAXIMUM FEDERAL SHARE. 

Section 224 of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(4) MAXIMUM FEDERAL SHARE.—Notwith- 
Standing any other provision of this Act, 
after September 30, 1991, grants made with 
funds authorized under this Act shall not ex- 
ceed 50 percent of the costs of any project ap- 
proved under this Act (except projects under 
section 201) except that, notwithstanding 
any limitation of any other Federal law, 
such grants may increase the Federal con- 
tribution to any project being carried out 
under such other law and eligible for finan- 
cial assistance under this Act to such per- 
centage as the Commission determines ap- 
propriate within the limitations of this Act. 
The Commission may increase the maximum 
percentage of a grant from 50 percent to not 
more than 80 percent of the costs of a project 
approved under this Act for а county which 
the Commission determines is one of the 
most distressed counties in the Appalachian 
region; except that the Commission may not 
increase such percentage for more than 25 
percent of the grants made in any fiscal 
year.". 

SEC. 210. GRANTS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE EX- 
PENSES AND DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 

(а) GENERAL RULE.—Section 302(a)(3) of the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 is amended— 
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(1) by inserting after technical assist- 
ance" the following: (including technical 
assistance for business development and sta- 
bilization and application of technologies 
and productivity improvement)”; 

(2) by inserting after training programs“ 
the following: (including on-site employee 
training and programs to upgrade employ- 
ability of the region's perople)“; and 

(3) by inserting after “demonstrations” the 
following: (including demonstrations of 
service consolidations and other methods of 
increasing efficiency of local governments, 
the establishing and operation by States, 
public agencies, or nonprofit development 
organizations of revolving funds for business 
assistance loans, and establishment and op- 
eration of business incubators and the provi- 
sion of industrial facilities and equipment by 
public agencies and non-profit organizations 
on such terms (including terms of reasonable 
recovery of grant funds upon resale) as are 
approved by the Commission, and the acqui- 
sition and development of land).“ 

(b) LIMITATIONS ON DEMONSTRATION 
GRANTS.—Subsection (b)(1) of such section is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out , (3), ог (4)" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “ог (4),"; 

(2) by inserting or economic" after en- 
егеу”; and 

(3) by striking out the second sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
"Funds in energy enterprise development 
loan funds established with grants pre- 
viously approved by the Commission under 
this section may, upon approval of the Com- 
mission pursuant to section 303, after the 
date of the enactment of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act Amendments of 
1991, be made available for the purposes au- 
thorized in subsection (a)(3).’’. 

SEC. 211. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR GENERAL PROGRAM. 


Section 401 of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: “Іп ad- 
dition to the appropriations authorized in 
section 105 for administrative expenses and 
in section 201(g) for the Appalachian develop- 
ment highway system and local access raods, 
there is authorized to be appropriated to the 
Commission, to be available until expended, 
to carry out this Act, $37,500,000 per fiscal 
year for each of fiscal years 1992, 1993, and 
1994.”. 

SEC. 212. EXTENSION ОҒ TERMINATION DATE. 

Section 405 of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965 is amended by strik- 
ing out “1982” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1994”. 

TITLE III—COAL MINE MOUTH PLANT 

TECHNOLOGY 
SECTION 301. SHORT TITLE. 

This Title may be cited as the Coal Mine 
Mouth Plant Technolgy Improvement Act of 
1991". 

SEC. 302. PURPOSE. 

To encourage the development of energy 
plants at the mouth of coal mines, with a 
specific focus on the economically depressed 
Appalachian region, by improving the tech- 
nologies for coal separation and power trans- 
mission using superconductivity. 

SEC. 303. STUDY BY THE APPALACHIAN REGION 
COMMISSION. 

(a) STUDY.—The Appalachian Region Com- 
mission shall conduct а study of the eco- 
nomic and environmental impacts of locat- 
ing coal fired power plants utilizing tech- 
nologies developed pursuant to this Act near 
coal mines in the Appalachian region. The 
study shall include criteria for selecting ap- 
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propriate mines and a list of appropriate 
mines. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later then two years after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Appa- 
lachian Region Commission shall report to 
Congress the findings and conclusions of the 
study conducted pursuant to subsection (a). 
nn OF TECHNOLOGIES TO DE- 

PROVE COAL MINE MOUTH PLANT 
FEASIBILITY AND MAGNETIC SEPA- 
USING 


(a) AUTHORIZATION ТО CONDUCT RE- 
SEARCH.—The Secretary of Energy shall— 

(1) conduct research and development 
through the Department of Energy; and 

(2) enter into cooperative research and de- 
velopment agreements with public and pri- 
vate researchers, to promote the develop- 
ment of high temperature superconductiv- 
ity technologies to be utilized for the pro- 
duction of power at coal mine mouth plants 
and the development of clean coal tech- 
nologies as provided in subsection (b). 

(b) TECHNOLOGIES.—The research and devel- 
opment authorized by subsection (a) shall 
focus on two specific technologies as follows: 

(1) High temperature superconductivity 
transmission cables to be used to conduct re- 
serve or active power to cities. 

(2) Magnetic Coal separation techniques to 
be utilized to develop and improve magnetic 
coal separation and magnetic emissions con- 
trol technology 
SEC. 305. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) APPALACHIAN REGION COMMISSION 
STUDY.—There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the study authorized in section 2. 

(b) RESEARCH OF TECHNOLOGIES.—There аге 
hereby authorized to be appropriated— 

(1) for research described in section 3(b)(1), 
$2,000,000 for each fiscal year 1993 through 
1997; and 

(2) for research described in section 3(b)(2), 
$2,000,000 for each fiscal year 1993 through 
1997. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 35. A bill entitled the Safe Bot- 
tled Water Act of 1991”; to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 

SAFE BOTTLED WATER ACT 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Safe Bottled 
Water Act of 1991. In doing so, I hope to 
establish a better system of regulating 
bottled water. Bottled water should re- 
ceive the same protections as public 
water supplies. That it does not is sure- 
ly an anomaly of the law, one we can 
and should correct. 

There are almost 500 water plants in 
the United States producing over 600 
different brand names of bottled water. 
There are over 75 imported brands of 
bottled water. The estimated value of 
imported and domestic bottled water 
sold in the United States in 1988 was 
approximately $2 billion. Almost 1 out 
of every 15 households nationwide con- 
sumes bottled drinking water as their 
primary source of drinking water. In 
southern California, one out of every 
three households uses bottled water. In 
fact California accounts for almost half 
of the bottled water consumed in the 
United States. In 1988, Californians 
consumed 565 million gallons of bottled 
water, New Yorkers 110 million gallons, 
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Texans 105 million gallons, апа Florid- 
ians 92 million gallons. 

Why do people buy bottled water at 
500 to 1,000 times the price of public 
water? Taste, fashion, safety. It is per- 
haps a fad. Yet, in the last decade, the 
bottled water industry has grown some 
400 percent, so it would seem bottled 
water is here to stay. That in itself is 
fine. If an individual chooses to buy a 
bottle of water, he or she assumes that 
it is at least as safe as that provided 
through the public water supplies. Mr. 
President, the truth is, this may not be 
the case at all. That bottle of water 
may actually contain levels of con- 
taminants in excess of those found in 
our public water supplies. And the rea- 
son for this is worth noting. 

Attempts to regulate public drinking 
water supplies have existed in one form 
or another since the turn of the cen- 
tury. In 1974, Congress passed the Safe 
Drinking Water Act and began regulat- 
ing and enforcing tougher standards for 
drinking water. Congress again ай- 
dressed public drinking supplies іп 1986 
by amending and strengthening the 
Safe Drinking Water Act and is sched- 
uled to do so again in the Congress. 
Many believe that the Environmental 
Protection Agency must go further in 
its enforcement of the act, and this 
may be so. As with anything, there is 
always room for improvement. 

In 1988, almost 2 billion gallons of 
bottled water was sold in the United 
States. Under the Safe Drinking Water 
Act, the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the expertise in regulat- 
ing drinking water, did not regulate а 
drop of this water. Bottled drinking 
water is considered a food and thus reg- 
ulated by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

Bottled water is regulated under one 
small section of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. The provision simply re- 
quires that the Administrator of the 
Food and Drug Administration consult 
with the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency whenever 
EPA issues new primary drinking 
water regulations. The Food and Drug 
Administrator then has 180 days in 
which to make the standard applicable 
to bottled water or explain why he or 
she is not doing so. The Food and Drug 
Administration is not required to apply 
the EPA standards. But if the FDA de- 
cides to adopt the EPA standards, it 
must promulgate separate regulations, 
putting bottled water at least 2 years 
behind public water. Furthermore, 
FDA does not require bottled water to 
be tested or monitored for unregulated 
contaminants as public water facilities 
are currently required to do. 

Mr. President, there are presently no 
regulations requiring a bottler of water 
to disclose its source. As much as one- 
third of all bottled water comes from 
public water supplies. My bill requires 
that the bottler clearly identify its 
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source. If à consumer is going to pay 
1,000 times the price of public water, he 
or she is entitled to know for what 
they are paying. 

There are no regulations concerning 
what an approved source of water is. 
There currently exist no criteria con- 
cerning minimum well construction 
Standards, distance separation from up- 
stream wastewater discharges, or mini- 
mum distance separations from а уагі- 
ety of potential contamination sources 
such as abandoned wells, septic tanks, 
waste impoundments or landfills. My 
bill does this. 

Mr. President, this is a rather simple 
measure. It requires that the standards 
for public drinking water also be ap- 
plied to bottled water. The bill requires 
simple labeling procedures and expands 
the monitoring, testing, and reporting 
procedures for bottled water. It re- 
quires standard definitions for drinking 
water, natural water, spring water, 
well water, distilled water, purified 
water, soda water, seltzer water, and 
mineral water, so that a consumer 
might have а better idea of what is 
being purchased. 

In introducing this bill it is not my 
intention to burden a growing industry 
with excessive Federal regulations but 
rather, to insure that bottled water at 
least be as stringently regulated as 
public water supplies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be entered 
into the RECORD at the appropriate 
place. 

'There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 35 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 101. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the “Тһе Safe 
Bottled Water Act of 1991". 

SEC. 102. PURPOSE. 

To amend the Safe Drinking Water Act to 
require that bottled water be subject to 
health standards applicable to public water 
supplies. 

SEC. 103. FINDINGS. 

Тһе Congress finds that— 

(1) Consumption of bottled water has in- 
creased markedly in recent years with ap- 
proximately one out of every fifteen house- 
holds currently consuming bottled drinking 
water as their source of drinking water; 

(2) U.S. sales of bottled water increased by 
almost 500 percent during the decade of 1977 
through 1987, creating a $1.9 billion dollar in- 
dustry; 

(3) Consumers are paying premium prices 
for bottled water based on the assumption 
that it is of superior quality to their tap 
water; 

(4) Industry representatives report that 
Sixty to seventy percent of all bottled water 
sold in the United States is left unregulated 
by the federal government; 

(5) There exist confusion and ambiguities 
in the law leading to the consumption of bot- 
tled water that is not as stringently regu- 
lated as municipal water supplies; 
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(6) An estimated one-third of bottled water 
brands are taken from community water 
supplies and municipal tap water and com- 
monly sold at 500 to 1000 times the cost of 
tap water, and 

(7) There currently exist no requirement 
that & bottler of water reveal the original 
source of its product. 

SEC. 104. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term Administrator“ means the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(2) The term ''Secretary" means the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services. 

SEC. 105. NATIONAL PRIMARY DRINKING WATER 
REGULATIONS FOR BOTTLED 
WATER. 

(a) The Safe Drinking Water Act is amend- 
ed by adding the following new section at the 
end thereof: 

"Maximum Contaminant Level for Bottled 
Wa э, 


"SEC. 1452. (аХ1) When the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency 
promulgates interim or revised national pri- 
mary drinking water regulations concerning 
maximum contaminant levels, such regula- 
tions shall be applicable to all bottled drink- 
ing waters, including mineral, spring, natu- 
ralsparkling water and vended water. 

(2) Not later than twelve months after the 
date of enactment of this section, the Sec- 
retary shall establish separate quality stand- 
ards and definitions for mineral water and 
carbonated water which include— 

(A) limits for total dissolved solids, sul- 
fate, sodium, and trihalomethane content; 

(B) the Secretary shall insure that stand- 
ards for mineral water and carbonated bev- 
erages meet all Environmental Protection 
Agency established health-based drinking 
water standards. 

(b)1) SOURCE PROTECTION.—Not later than 
twelve months after the date of enactment of 
this section, the Administrator shall— 

(A) define "approved sources" of bottled 
water; 

(B) establish criteria to determine the ade- 
quacy as well as the protection of "approved 
sources" of bottled water including but not 
limited to— 

(i) minimum well construction standards; 

(ii) minimum distance separation from up- 
stream wastewater discharges; 

(iii) minimum distance separations from 
abandoned wells, septic tanks, waste im- 
poundments, and landfills. 

(c) MONITORING, REPORTING AND INSPEC- 
TION.—Not later than twelve months after 
the date of enactment of this section, the 
Administrator shall— 

(1) establish a bottled water monitoring 
program which at a minimum— 

(A) is as stringent as that used for public 
water supplies and provides for yearly test- 
ing and monitoring for 51 unregulated con- 
taminants for which public water utilities 
must test, and 

(B) requires that any analyses or testing be 
performed in a State or EPA approved and 
certified laboratory. 

(2) establish a bottled water reporting pro- 
gram that includes— 

(A) time tables and procedures for timely 
reporting to EPA, 

(B) provide public notification procedures 
should a bottled water be found to be in 
exceedence of health based standards, 

(C) establish a national registry of bottled 
water facilities and their most current re- 
porting information, and 

(D) require that records of sampling and 
analysis be maintained at the plant for not 
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less than two years and shall be available for 
official review upon request of State or Fed- 
eral regulatory agency. 

(3) establish а bottled water facility in- 
spection program which includes at a mini- 
mum two scheduled inspections a year and 
one unscheduled inspection a year. 

(e) RECALL REGULATIONS.—Not later than 
six months after the date of enactment of 
this section, the Administrator shall— 

(1) establish procedures and public notifi- 
cation guidelines for recall of а bottled 
water product if exceedence of any health 
based standards occurs. 

(2) require each bottler to develop and sub- 
mit individual recall notification and recall 
procedures. 

(f) PROHIBITION ON DUAL USE OF BOTTLED 
WATER EQUIPMENT.—Not later than twelve 
months after the date of enactment of this 
section— 

(1) the Administrator shall prohibit the 
processing and bottling of noncarbonated 
water with equipment used to process milk, 
fruit juice or other food products likely to 
contribute nutrients for microbiological 
growth. 

(g) BOTTLING, PACKAGING, AND STORAGE 
STUDY.—The Administrator shall conduct a 
comprehensive study of contaminants and 
the extent to which they contribute to the 
degradation of bottled water from the unique 
processing and storage of bottled water. The 
Administrator shall pay particular attention 
to contamination problems which may arise 
from the bottling, packaging or storage of 
bottled water products. 

SEC. 106. LABELING. 

Not more than six months after the date of 
enactment of this section the Secretary 
shall— 

(a) establish and enforce clear, concise, and 
un-coded uniform source labeling require- 
ments for all bottled water products which 
at a minimum includes— 

(1) the original source of the water, 

(2) type of water, 

(3) type of treatment, if any, 

(4) the date of bottling, 

(5) the address of the bottler, and 

(6) provide numerical specification of so- 
dium content. 

(b) Define— 

(1) mineral water, spring water, naturally 
carbonated, naturally sparkling, well water, 
natural well water, artesian water, natural 
artesian water, purified water, distilled 
water, drinking water, and require that the 
definition for the appropriate product be 
placed on the bottle. 

SEC. 107. 

Section 349 of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Sanne Act is amended by striking section 
БЕС. 108. 

There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this act. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 36. A bill entitled the “Мем York 
Zebra Mussel Monitoring Act of 1991”; 
to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

NEW YORK ZEBRA MUSSEL MONITORING ACT 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the New York City 
Zebra Mussel Monitoring Act of 1991. 
This is а simple but necessary measure. 
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New York City receives 95 percent of 
its water from upstate reservoir sys- 
tems. The current system is in reason- 
ably good condition but the stress that 
zebra mussel infestation might produce 
could seriously jeopardize public water 
supplies for those living in the New 
York City area. 

Last year the Senate Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, Sub- 
committee on Water Resources, Infra- 
structure, and Transportation, of 
which I am chairman, conducted sev- 
eral hearings concerning Dreissena 
polymorpha, or more commonly known 
as the zebra mussel. 

During those hearings, it became 
clear that the zebra mussel, a 
nonindigenous mollusk native to So- 
viet Central Asia which arrived in the 
ballast water of a ship from Europe in 
1986, was a serious threat to public 
water supplies throughout the Nation. 
Experts testified that within the com- 
ing two decades, the zebra mussel will 
have infested the entire surface water 
system of the United States. Accord- 
ingly, I introduced a bill which estab- 
lished a grant program to assist States 
and localities in keeping their public 
infrastructure facilities free of zebra 
mussels. I am pleased that this became 
law. 

Zebra mussels will likely enter the 
New York City water supply system. 
When they do, it will be essential to 
know of their presence and have in 
place a system to maintain water flows 
to the New York City area. The bill I 
introduce today does just that. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD at the appropriate place. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 36 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 101. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the “Мем York 
City Zebra Mussel Monitoring Act". 

SEC. 102. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this Act— 

(а) The term Secretary“ means the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army for Civil 
Works. 

(b) The term "Administrator" means the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(c) The term Zebra Mussel" means the 
species Dreissena polymorpha. 

SEC. 103. 

Тһе Congress finds that— 

(1) New York City has operated a public 
water supply system since the late 1700's; 

(2) The current water supply system sup- 
plies over 95 percent of all water used in New 
York City, providing service to millions of 
residents; 

(3) the water supply system obtains its 
water from three upstate reservoir systems: 
the Croton, Catskill, and Delaware systems, 
which include 18 reservoirs and three con- 
trolled lakes; 

(4) it is likely that within the coming two 
decades, the zebra mussel will have infested 
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the entire surface water system of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada and that this migra- 
tion is irreversible and cannot be quar- 
antined; and 

(5) introduction of the zebra mussel into 
the New York City water supply system 
poses а unique public health threat to mil- 
lions of citizens. 

SEC. 104. PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this Act is to establish a 
program of monitoring and technological de- 
velopment to prevent the introduction and 
subsequent infestation of Zebra Mussels into 
the New York City water supply system. 

SEC. 105. MONITORING AND PREVENTION. 

(a) The Secretary, in consultation with the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Governor of the State 
of New York, and the Mayor of the City of 
New York, shall— 

(1) develop a prevention monitoring pro- 
gram for zebra mussels throughout the New 
York City water supply system. 

(2) develop appropriate zebra mussel pre- 
vention and removal technologies for the 
New York City water supply system; and 

(3) provide technical assistance to the 
State of New York and the City of New York 
on alternative design and maintenance prac- 
tices for the New York City water supply 
system in the event of zebra mussel infesta- 
tion. 

SEC. 106. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) For the purposes of carrying out sec- 
tion 105 of this Act, there is authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of the Army 
$2,000,000 for each fiscal year 1991, 1992, 1993, 
1994, and 1995. Such sums shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 37. A bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 to authorize the 
provision of medical supplies and other 
humanitarian assistance to the Lithua- 
nian people to alleviate suffering dur- 
ing the current emergency; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

EMERGENCY HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE TO 

LITHUANIA 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to reintroduce a bill to authorize 
the provision of medical supplies and 
other humanitarian assistance to the 
Lithuanian people. I first introduced a 
similar bill on June 19, 1990. 

Last year, the Soviet blockade of 
Lithuania induced a serious shortage of 
medical supplies. Hospitals lacked in- 
sulin, anesthesia, penicillin, disinfect- 
ants, and other indispensable items. 
Both Houses passed legislation to au- 
thorize assistance, but the funds were 
never appropriated. Some questioned 
the need for this assistance because the 
Soviet Union had lifted its economic 
blockade. Others argued that the nego- 
tiations between Lithuania and the So- 
viet Union would be upset by providing 
this help. I argued that Lithuania had 
no reserves and that the Soviets could 
plunge the state into crisis in a mo- 
ment’s notice. That these were not ap- 
propriate terms for negotiating Lithua- 
nian independence. 

Perhaps that moment of crisis has 
arrived. On Friday, January 11, we 
passed Senate Resolution 12 calling on 
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President Gorbachev to refrain from 
further use of force against the demo- 
cratically elected governments of the 
Baltic States. Yesterday, we learned of 
Soviet troops storming a radio station 
in Vilnius and 13 plus casualties. 

Once again, I argue, there is а very 
real need to support Lithuania in its 
struggle to be free. The incorporation 
of Lithuania into the Soviet Union was 
blatantly illegal. Its forceful suppres- 
sion is also illegal. President Bush con- 
demned the crackdown and noted, the 
United States and the West will redou- 
ble our efforts to strengthen and en- 
courage peaceful change in the Soviet 
Union." We have championed Lithua- 
nian efforts rhetorically. Now we have 
the opportunity to offer tangible sup- 
port. To strengthen and encourage 
peaceful change. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, às 
follows: 

8. 37 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

That chapter 9 of part I of the Foreign As- 
візбапсе Act of 1961 (relating to inter- 
national disaster assistance) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

"SEC. 495L. LITHUANIAN EMERGENCY RE- 
LIEF.—(a) Тһе Congress recognizes that 
prompt United States assistance is necessary 
to help alleviate the emergency existing in 
the Republic of Lithuania which has caused 
great suffering among the Lithuanian peo- 
ple, especially with regard to а severe short- 
age of medical supplies and the basic neces- 
sities of life. 

“(®)(1) The Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development shall— 

“(А) furnish, in accordance with the au- 
thorities of this chapter, humanitarian as- 
sistance for the relief of the Lithuanian рео- 
ple during the existing emergency; 

“(В) solicit private sector donations of hu- 
manitarian assistance for Lithuania; and 

“(С) cooperate with private relief agencies 
attempting to provide humanitarian aid to 
Lithuania. 

“(2) Тһе Commander-in-Chief of United 
States Transportation Command is author- 
ized to provide all airlift and sealift nec- 
essary, throughout the course of the Lithua- 
nian blockade, to transport United States 
public and private donations of medical sup- 
plies to Lithuania on a regular basis. 

“(сХ1) In addition to funds authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out this chapter, 
there are authorized to be appropriated to 
the President $10,000,000 to carry out sub- 
sections (b)(1) and (b)(2). 

“(2) Funds appropriated pursuant to рага- 
graph (1) are authorized to remain available 
until expended. 

“(8) The authority contained in the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 to transfer funds 
between accounts shall not apply with re- 
spect to funds appropriated pursuant to 
paragraph (1). 

“(4) Assistance may be provided under this 
section notwithstanding any other provision 
of law other than laws referred to in section 
503(b) of the Support for East European De- 
mocracy (SEED) Act of 1989. 
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*(e) The Congress urges the President to 
begin negotiations with the nations sur- 
rounding Lithuania, including Latvia, Esto- 
nia, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and Poland, regarding the importation of 
critical humanitarian assistance. Pending 
conclusion of these negotiations, the Admin- 
istrator of the United States Agency for 
International Development shall furnish the 
necessary humanitarian assistance through 
the International Red Cross, the Lithuanian 
Red Cross, CARITAS, and other relief agen- 
cies, to ensure the Lithuanians begin to re- 
ceive critical humanitarian assistance im- 
mediately. 

“(f) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘humanitarian assistance’ includes— 

(1) oil, gas, and fuel for emergency vehi- 
cles and medical facilities; 

(2) water purification supplies, materials 
for immunization, and other materials, need- 
ed to prevent the outbreak of contagious dis- 
eases and to safeguard public health; 

“(3) medical supplies; and 

“(4) food and clothing.". 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 38. A bill to deny the People's Re- 
public of China most-favored-nation 
trade treatment; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

DENIAL OF MOST-FAVORED-NATION TRADING 
STATUS TO THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
е Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 
today I reintroduce a bill to revoke 
most-favored-nation status for China. I 
first introduced this same bill in the 

101st Congress on June 22, 1989. 

Nearly two decades ago Senator 
Henry Jackson proposed what he 
termed ‘‘an unprecedented measure to 
bring the blessings of liberty to these 
brave men and women who have asked 
only for the chance to find freedom in 
a new land." Тһе Jackson-Vanik 
amendment to the Trade Act of 1974 
tied the provision of most-favored-na- 
tion status to a nation’s willingness to 
permit emigration. In doing so, it es- 
tablished a relationship between MFN 
and human rights. Indeed, the purpose 
of Jackson-Vanik was expressed clearly 
in its text: 

To assure the continued dedication of 
the United States to fundamental 
human rights. 

Extension ої  most-favored-nation 
status has been used since to buttress 
America’s defense of human rights 
around the world. In 1982, the President 
suspended Poland’s MFN status after 
its government outlawed Solidarity. In 
1987, Poland’s МЕМ status was restored 
in recognition of positive political 
changes. Similarly, in 1986 the Presi- 
dent revoked Afghanistan’s MFN sta- 
tus. I do not need to recount to my col- 
leagues the horrors that led to that de- 
cision. 

Ten years ago, China was opening to 
the world, and the United States re- 
sponded by waiving Jackson-Vanik and 
granting China МЕМ status. Support- 
ers of the decision, Senator Jackson 
among them, cited China’s progress in 
the area of human rights. Deputy Sec- 
retary of State Christopher Warren 
told the Ways and Means Committee 
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on November 1, 1979, that it should be 
а source of gratification to us that the 
Chinese Government is determined to 
develop a legal system that would pre- 
vent the unchecked exercise of official 
authority." Senator Jackson reminded 
the committee that Deng Xiaoping had 
told à Chinese-American audience ear- 
lier that year of his desire to loosen 
travel restrictions. То wit: 

Many of you have relatives living on the 
mainland and wish they may come over for & 
family reunion, and others may wish to go 
back to China to visit their relatives. This is 
quite natural and understandable. The Chi- 
nese government will treat these legitimate 
wishes favorably and with sympathy and will 
adopt effective measures to satisfy these 
wishes. You may rest assured on this score. 

Well ме rested assured. Then 
Tiananmen Square. And on June 19, 
1989, a Washington Post headline de- 
clared: Chinese Government Issues 
New Restrictions on Foreign Travel." 
On November 28, 1990, а Washington 
Post headline declared: “Сһіпа Files 
Formal Charges, Begins Prosecuting 
Dissidents Jailed in '89." Just last 
week, we see: China Sentences 7 Ac- 
tivists to Prison; 4 Students on 'Most 
Wanted' List Among Those Tried, Con- 
victed." And we read, in an editorial in 
today's Post by Jerome Alan Cohen of 
New York University, of the troubling 
reality of China that lacks any inde- 
pendent judiciary. Тһеу don't think 
the world is watching. But we are. 

The totalitarian idea is dead. But as 
we see in Beijing, the totalitarian prac- 
tice is alive and well, stripped of its 
ideological pretensions, and wielded, 
now as always, to defend the power of 
an elite. China’s students refused to 
submit. They have joined the ranks of 
the martyrs of the 20th century; and 
their grace has touched us. 

Of course such brutal repression of 
democratic dissent is not new in China. 
Ask any Tibetan. Chinese behavior in 
Tibet approaches genocide. It is within 
serious estimates of responsible people 
that if matters proceed as they do a 
distinctive Tibetan civilization, a rich 
culture for over a millennium, will 
have vanished in 20 years’ time. And 
China has now become the principal 
supplier of weapons to the brutal junta 
in Burma, which also wages genocide 
against its minority peoples. 

Upon receiving MFN status Chinese 
imports increased from $600 million in 
1980 to $12 billion in 1989, a factor of 20. 
The Soviet Union, in comparison, expe- 
rienced a drop in imports, from $873 
million to $703 million during that 
same period. Through October 1990 Chi- 
nese exports to the United States to- 
taled $4.1 billion. We have our third 
largest bilateral trade deficit with 
China. Only those with Japan, and Tai- 
wan are larger. 

This trade is so important to China 
that they violate trade agreements 
with the U.S. in order to increase ex- 
ports to the U.S. Just before the new 
year, our Customs Service announced 
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that China has been illegally shipping 
textile products into the U.S. through 
third countries. Indeed, they have been 
illegally shipping products since 1988. 
China's textile quota was reduced ac- 
cordingly. But this is а truly minor in- 
convenience. U.S. consumption of Chi- 
nese goods represents а treasure the 
Chinese Government wants to preserve. 
We must consider this treasure worth 
denying. 

Clearly, the conditions under which 
China received  most-favored-nation 
status have changed. We would not 
have offered MFN status to China had 
the events in Tiananmen Square oc- 
curred in 1979, rather than 1989. We 
cannot ignore what happened in China. 
And we cannot avoid calling it by its 
name: an armed revolt by the Chinese 
Army against what we must recognize 
to be the legitimate authority of the 
Chinese people. 

The United States has for almost two 
decades made most-favored- nation 
treatment conditional on political and 
human rights, in the Soviet Union, 
China and the rest of the world. We 
have denied it to the Soviet Union and 
much of Eastern Europe until they 
adopted fundamental political and 
human rights reforms. Happily, Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia have not ful- 
filled the requirements of the Jackson- 
Vanik law. East Germany is no more. 
We still await further positive change 
in Romania and Bulgaria before grant- 
ing МЕМ. We have not, to this day, ac- 
tually granted МЕМ status to the So- 
viet Union, even though 400,000 people 
freely emigrated from the country in 
1990. We insist upon formal passage of 
an emigration law by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment before we will grant МЕМ 
treatment. And the most recent Soviet 
actions in Lithuania certainly will 
raise new obstacles. Yet, we continue 
to confer МЕМ treatment on an 


unreconstructed, unrepentant,  un- 
changeable  totalitarian regime in 
Beijing. 


This is à double standard. It is a dou- 
ble standard, in support of naked total- 
itarianism, that surely cannot have 
been our purpose. We cannot forget, 
and I ask for the support of my col- 
leagues in making it clear to the Chi- 
nese Government that the U.S. will not 
look the other way as they continue to 
repress democracy and trample human 
rights. I urge swift passage of this leg- 
islation and ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the bill and three arti- 
cles from the Washington Post be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 


5. 38 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
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SECTION 1. DENIAL OF MOST-FAVORED-NATION 
TRADE TREATMENT TO THE PEO- 
PLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law— 

(1) the President shall terminate or with- 
draw any portion of any trade agreement or 
treaty that relates to the provision of non- 
discriminatory (most-favored-nation) trade 
treatment to the People's Republic of China. 

(2) the People's Republic of China shall be 
denied nondiscriminatory (most-favored-na- 
tion) trade treatment by the United States 
and the products of the People's Republic of 
China shall be subject to the rates of duty 
set forth in column number 2 of the Har- 
monized Tariff Schedule of the United 
States, and 

(3) the People's Republic of China may not 
be provided nondiscriminatory (most-fa- 
vored-nation) trade treatment under any 
provision of title IV of the Trade Act of 1974 
(19 U.S.C. 2431, et seq.). 

SEC. 2 EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The provisions of this Act shall apply with 
respect to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption after the 
date that is 15 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 28, 1990] 


CHINA FILES FORMAL CHARGES, BEGINS 
PROSECUTING DISSIDENTS JAILED IN '89 


(By Lena H. Sun) 


BEIJING, November 27.—China is taking ad- 
vantage of world preoccupation with the Per- 
sian Gulf crisis to prosecute of some promi- 
nent dissidents accused of being ringleaders 
in last year's democracy movement, accord- 
ing to Chinese sources and Western dip- 
lomats. 

China's resolve to maintain a tough posi- 
tion" on internal dissent has been strength- 
ened by the gulf crísis and the gradual lifting 
of economic and political sanctions against 
it in recent months by the European Com- 
munity, Japan and to some degree the Unit- 
ed States, according to a Chinese intellec- 
tual, who cited such assessments in internal 
Communist Party documents. 

In this view, China no longer sees the need 
to free political prisoners to win foreign eco- 
nomic assistance, especially at а time when 
its vote as one of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the U.N. Security Council is critical 
for passage of a U.S.-led resolution authoriz- 
ing use of force against Iraq. 

“U.S. attention is on the Persian Gulf, and 
а lot of the pressure on China has been light- 
ened," said a Chinese with a relative who has 
been jailed without formal charges for near- 
ly 17 months. 

Earlier this month, Premier Li Peng indi- 
cated to some visiting U.S. congressmen that 
the cases of many of those jailed would be re- 
solved quickly. The delegation stressed the 
longstanding U.S. position that detainees 
should be released or formally charged. 

Human rights organizations estimate that 
hundreds of people remain imprisoned for 
their roles in the democracy movement, 
which was crushed by the army in June 1989. 

In recent days, at least four jailed individ- 
uals whom authorities have branded core 
agitators have been charged with counter- 
revolution or sedition, according to Chinese 
sources. 

In addition, Wang Dan, one of the most 
prominent student leaders, is likely to be 
formally charged in the next few weeks, ac- 
cording to reliable Chinese sources. Authori- 
ties also have drawn up indictments against 
about 10 other student leaders and intellec- 
tuals who took leadership roles in last year’s 
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protests, according to one Western diplomat, 
although he could not identify them. 

Some university students who took part in 
the protests but were not jailed have been 
punished by their schools in recent weeks, 
sources said. The punishments range from 
verbal warnings to more serious written 
warnings that are placed in their secret per- 
sonnel files. 

At Beijing University, which was in the 
forefront of the protests, 137 students have 
been labeled political offenders within the 
last month for their participation in the 
demonstrations and have been issued 
warnings by the university's party commit- 
tee, according to sources. Over 60 percent of 
those students received warnings that were 
serious enough to be recorded in their per- 
sonnel files, the sources said. 

At the Central Academy of Drama, another 
school active in last year’s demonstrations, 
11 students reportedly have been issued se- 
vere warnings for refusing food and water 
during a hunger strike at Tiananmen Square 
during the protests. A school spokesman 
called the reports of the warnings sheer fab- 
тісабіоп.” 

According to the sources, the Communist 
Party leadership has instructed university 
officials to complete investigations of those 
involved in the protests and to mete out pun- 
ishments by the end of this year. 

Although individual dissidents have been 
released from jail over the last several 
months, there has been no mass release of 
political prisoners since May. Since then, 
one Chinese said, China has gained a lot 
without doing much in the way of human 
rights." 

Although many participants in last year's 
protests have been tried, none of the accused 
student or intellectual ringleaders had been 
formally charged and taken to court until 
last weekend, when two intellectuals were 
charged with plotting to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. 

The charges against Wang Juntao and 
Chen Ziming, editor and publisher of the 
now-banned Economic Studies Weekly, are 
the most serious to be brought so far against 
intellectuals in the movement. 

In addition, Liu Xiaobo, 34, a controversial 
literary critic, faces trial on & charge of 
spreading counterrevolutionary propaganda, 
one Chinese source said today. Authorities 
have accused Liu of ‘instigating and partici- 
pating in the rioting" and of supporting 
armed resistance. 

According to sources quoted by United 
Press International, Liu Suli, an assistant 
professor at the University of Politics and 
Law in Beijing, faces the same charge. Liu 
reportedly led the liaison group among stu- 
dents, workers and intellectuals in the de- 
mocracy movement. 

Al four intellectuals, as well as student 
leader Wang Dan, are being held at Qincheng 
prison, where China detains many political 
prisoners. 

It had been rumored that student leader 
Wang, 22, was going to be released earlier 
this year. But according to Chinese sources, 
he remains in prison, and Beijing Univer- 
sity's party committee has been notified 
that Wang will be formally charged before 
next month's elections for local representa- 
tives to the National People's Congress, Chi- 
na's rubber-stamp legislature. 

Until now, the party leadership has acted 
as though afraid of the reaction—at home 
and abroad—to the formal charging of Wang. 
But according to the sources, the party is 
now more afraid that Wang, who would re- 
tain his political rights if not formally 
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charged, might be nominated as a people's 
deputy. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 6, 1991] 


CHINA SENTENCES 7 ACTIVISTS TO PRISON, 4 
STUDENTS ON "MOST WANTED" LIST AMONG 
THOSE TRIED, CONVICTED 


[Ву Lena Н. Sun) 


BEIJING, Jan. 5.—Authorities today sen- 
tenced seven activists, including four stu- 
dent leaders on the government's most 
wanted' list, to prison terms ranging from 
two to four years for involvement in the 1989 
democracy movement. 

The sentences are considered relatively le- 
nient by Chinese standards. In addition, sev- 
eral intellectuals and some students have 
been released from custody in recent days in 
what some Chinese sources said was another 
indication of leniency by the Communist 
government. 

But those intellectuals whom authorities 
have accused of playing key roles in the 
demonstrations are expected to be punished 
much more severely to give legitimacy to 
the government's claim that the 1989 pro- 
tests were a counter revolution," according 
to Chinese and Western sources. 

Several of those intellectuals, apprehended 
after the Chinese army crushed the dem- 
onstrations in June 1989, have been formally 
charged in recent weeks and are awaiting 
trial. Chief among them are scholars Wang 
Juntao and Chen Ziming, who have been 
charged with sedition, a crime punishable by 
death. 

The four students sentenced today by the 
Beijing Municipal Intermediate People's 
Court are the first on the list of 21 most 
wanted student ringleaders to be tried. Wang 
Dan, No. 1 on the list, is still awaiting trial, 
апа at least four others among the most 
wanted are also in jail. Several of those 
named on the list escaped to the West. 

“I think it’s pretty obvious that they tried 
to go easy on the students because there's а 
lot of public attention focused on this 
around the world," said Robin Munro, a 
China specialist with Asia Watch, a New 
York-based human rights organization. 

Just last month, Assistant Secretary of 
State Richard Schifter, Washington's top of- 
ficial for human rights, held talks here with 
officials and asked for the release of 150 Chi- 
nese political prisoners. 

Today's sentences ranged from two to four 
years, and included deprivation of political 
rights for some of the defendants, according 
to the official New China News Agency. It 
said the defendants were tried separately, 
made confessions and were represented by 
lawyers or relatives who argued on their be- 
half. 

Despite repeated requests, court authori- 
ties refused to allow foreign journalists to 
attend any part of the proceedings, some of 
which began in November. However, the 
news agency said more than 60 Beijing resi- 
dents were present when the sentences were 
announced, 

The court said the defendants were guilty 
of inciting subversion against the govern- 
ment, organizing attacks against martial 
law forces, or gathering crowds to disrupt 
public order. The news agency did not speci- 
fy the crimes with which each individual was 
charged. 

Many of the “crimes,” such as making 
public speeches or joining in peaceful protest 
marches, would be protected in the United 
States under constitutional guarantees of 
free speech and assembly. 
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Among the student leaders, the stiffest 
sentence—four years)—was given to Wang 
Youcai, No. 15 on the most wanted list. 

Wang, 25, a Beijing University physics stu- 
dent, was a member of the Beijing Autono- 
mous Students Federation, the group that 
organized and coordinated most of the stu- 
dent protests. He was accused of attempting 
to organize continued student resistance in 
Shanghai after the army crushed the pro- 
tests on June 4, 1989, leaving hundreds of 
people dead. 

Two other student leaders also active in 
the students federation, Zhang Ming, from 
Qinghua University, No. 19 on the most 
wanted list, and Ma Shaofang, a Beijing Film 
Academy student, No. 10 on the list, were 
each sentenced to three years in jail. Stu- 
dent leader Zheng Xuguang, a Beijing Aero- 
space University student, No. 9 on the list, 
was sentenced to two years. 

Three activists whose backgrounds were 
not known were also sentenced to prison 
terms. They were Zhang Qianjin and Xue 
Jianan, sentenced to two years, and Kong 
Xianfeng, who was sentenced to three years. 

In addition to the seven who were sen- 
tenced to jail time, two others, Li Yugi, a 
Qinghua University student, and Pang 
Zhihong, whose background was not known, 
were “exempted from criminal punishment" 
because they "committed minor crimes and 
showed willingness of repentance," the news 
agency said. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 14, 1991] 
CHINA: CLINGING TO COURTS ON A MARXIST 
MODEL 
[Ву Jerome Alan Cohen] 


Deng Xiaoping has always been more inter- 
ested in Marx than in Montesquieu. Despite 
his student sojourn in France, Deng has re- 
peatedly rejected the French political phi- 
losopher's theory of the separation of pow- 
ers—so influential in the United States and 
in other countries the People's Republic of 
China seeks to catch up with. Thus China 
lacks а judiciary that is independent of po- 
litical authority, even though its constitu- 
tion creates а contrary illusion. In China's 
courts, as in all of her other government in- 
stitutions, politics is in command.“ 

Not only the Chinese people but also their 
Communist leaders have paid a high price for 
this system. The transitional figure Hua 
Guofeng, Chairman Mao Zedong’s original 
successor, discovered this in 1979, when, prior 
to trial of the “Gang of Four," he assured 
the world that the Supreme People’s Court 
would not sentence to death Mao’s widow. 
Instead of being credited for a humane ges- 
ture, Hua was pilloried and mocked by Chi- 
nese reformers as well as foreign observers 
for usurping the role of the judiciary. 

By choosing to continue with Communist 
Party control of the courts during the new 
era they brought to China in the 1980s, Deng 
and his colleagues guaranteed themselves 
some headaches they could have been spared. 
Dictating to judges is tempting, as any poli- 
tician can testify, but it is also costly, as 
only dictators can confirm. One of its costs— 
sometimes overlooked in analysis of totali- 
tarian systems—is that it saddles already 
overburdened political leaders with other 
important and contentious issues that might 
have been left to the judiciary. 

Recent events in Beijing underscore this 
truth, for it is the highest party leaders and 
not the judges who must decide how to dis- 
pose of the cases of the advocates of democ- 
racy still in detention more than 18 months 
after the Tiananmen Square tragedy. The 
trials of some dissidents have just been con- 
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cluded, but over 50 more will soon be dealt 
with, including the most prominent persons 
accused. 

Undoubtedly, even Qiao Shi, member of the 
Politburo standing committee responsibile 
for what the Chinese accurately call their 
**political-legal system," cannot himself de- 
cide the sensitive and complex questions in- 
volved. Convicting workers and unemployed 
persons who had committed acts of violence 
was an easy matter on which to gain agree- 
ment in the months immediately after 
Tiananmen. But bringing to trial well-known 
intellectuals and students for engaging in 
"counterrevolutionary propaganda" and 
similar verbal activity has proved to be more 
controversial for Deng & Co. 

Some leaders, eager for formal vindication 
of their decision to allow the wanton use of 
force on June 4th, are pushing for the con- 
demnation and harsh punishment of certain 
dissident intellectuals as the “Маск hands" 
behind а supposedly conspiratorial rebellion. 
Others, recognizing that such actions would 
compound the damage to their reputations 
at home and abroad, would like to drop the 
charges and get on with modernization. 
Many leaders in the middle would welcome a 
face-saving way to get this hot potato off the 
leadership's hands. 

An independent, impartial court system 
would provide the way out, as it does in 
bourgeois countries. As things stand, how- 
ever, China's leaders have had to debate not 
only who will be tried, which changes will be 
alleged and what the sentences will be, but 
also other thorny questions. Will the accused 
be allowed to select their own defense coun- 
sel? Will counsel be permitted to make a 
genuine defense and given the time and fa- 
cilities to prepare? Will the trials be open to 
the public as required by law? Will the press, 
including foreign journalists, be allowed to 
attend and report on the proceedings? And 
will China for the first time grant, as many 
other repressive regimes have done, the re- 
quests of international human rights organi- 
zations to send representatives to monitor 
the proceedings? 

Thus far the answer appears to be no to all 
these questions, but they must be provoking 
great controversy among an elite that was 
already badly fractured over Tiananmen and 
its consequences and that has been surprised 
at the extent of foreign concern about the 
trials despite the diversion caused by Iraq 
and the accompanying relaxation against 
China. Most of this time consuming, enervat- 
ing divisiveness could have been avoided if 
China, instead of importing the Marxist 
model of the judiciary from Moscow, had 
more carefully considered the advantage of 
the separation of powers. If Deng is too old 
and set in his ways to reread Montesquieu, 
surely some younger colleagues may wish to 
rummage around in Beijing's still tightly 
controlled libraries to find a copy. 

(The writer, a visiting professor of law at 
New York University, has long studied the 
state of law in China and has advised U.S. 
corporations operating there.]e 


By Mr. ROTH (for himself and 
Mr. Baucus, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. DURENBERGER, 
Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. GORE, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. 
SIMON, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. HARKIN, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
Mr. KERRY, Mr. PELL and Mr. 
LAUTENBERG): 

S. 39. A bill to amend the National 
Wildlife Refuge Administration Act; to 
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the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE ADMINISTRATION 
ACT AMENDMENT 
* Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, as this dis- 
tinguished body addresses the issues 
and challenges of good government, we 
often find that the process is а chal- 
lenge in and of itself. It's à challenge 
because often the lines of distinction 
between what is good, better, and best 
for the American people are blurred by 
deep convictions and strong emotions 
from all parties concerned. 

Mr. President, there are few things of 
value that we can leave to posterity 
with the confidence that they will en- 
dure beyond our lifetime. Undisturbed 
land is one of these. We become more 
certain about the importance of wilder- 
ness areas as time passes—realizing 
that once the land is stripped it is im- 
possible to return it to the way it was. 
However, as time passes, we also re- 
ceive greater pressure from those who 
feel we need to develop the precious re- 
sources on that land. Frightened by the 
energy crush, by the situation in the 
Middle East, or motivated by economic 
gain, either way their collective voices 
demand development. This is the situa- 
tion today as we find ourselves con- 
fronted with the decision to drill or not 
to drill in the coastal plain of the Arc- 
tic Refuge. 

I have always believed that we must 
weigh our competing national interests 
with care—after all, the need to de- 
velop and use our domestic resources is 
part of America too. In order to meet 
our Nation's energy requirements, we 
must continue to proceed on two 
fronts. We must continue to reduce the 
demand for energy through conserva- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the Depart- 
ment of Energy has reported that con- 
servation has done more than any 
other source to improve the United 
States' energy situation. This is impor- 
tant, but we must also increase domes- 
tic supplies of energy through alter- 
nate sources that will result in long- 
term solutions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
legislation be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD in its entirety at this 
time. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed іп the RECORD, ав 
follows: 

8. 39 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That notwithstanding 
any provisions of the National Wildlife Ref- 
uge Administration Act, a portion of the 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge in Alaska 
comprising approximately 1,556,793 acres, as 
generally depicted оп a map entitled ‘Arctic 
Coastal Plain Wilderness—Proposed", dated 
June, 1986, and available for inspection in 
the offices of the Secretary of the Interior, is 
hereby designated as a component of the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System.e 
е Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senator ROTH and 14 of 
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my colleagues in sponsoring legislation 
to provide permanent protection for 
the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. 

Introduction of this bill, which would 
designate the coastal plain of the Агс- 
tic Refuge as a wilderness area, sends 
an important message to those who 
would use the tragic turn of events in 
the Middle Bast as an excuse to begin 
drilling for oil in the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge—one of the remaining 
wild and pristine expanses of our Na- 
tion. Although the coastal plain may 
appear to be an arctic wasteland, it is 
actually a fertile ecosystem rich with 
the vegetation and wildlife of the fierce 
arctic tundra. 

The coastal plain of the Arctic Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge has long been 
recognized as a unique and important 
arctic habitat. The Alaska National In- 
terest Lands Conservation Act of 1980 
stated the purposes for which the ref- 
uge was established. Foremost among 
these is: To conserve fish and wildlife 
populations and habitats in their natu- 
ral diversity including, but not limited 
to, the Porcupine caribou herd, polar 
bears, grizzly bears, muskox, Dall 
sheep, wolves, wolverines, snow geese, 
peregrine falcons, and other migratory 
birds and Arctic char and grayling. 
Protection of the coastal plain is criti- 
cal to fulfilling this national goal. 

I am concerned that Federal lands 
which have been set aside for their nat- 
ural beauty and national significance 
are being exploited for commercial pur- 
poses. Too often, the development that 
takes place is done in a manner that 
damages and degrades those public 
lands. 

Until we have developed and imple- 
mented a national energy strategy that 
includes all available conservation and 
efficiency policies, looking to develop- 
ment of the Arctic Refuge to fulfill our 
energy needs is irresponsible and short- 
sighted. 

In 1986, the Department of the Inte- 
rior estimated that chances were only 
one in five that there is economically 
recoverable oil present in the coastal 
plain. In other words, the odds are four 
to one that drilling in the refuge will 
not produce enough oil to justify the 
cost. It is important to keep in mind 
that the Interior Department’s 1986 re- 
port also stated—this time without as- 
signing odds—that long-term losses in 
fish and wildlife resources, subsistence 
uses, and wilderness values are inevi- 
table consequences of oil and gas devel- 
opment. 

This brings me to the crux of the 
issue. That is, are we willing to sac- 
rifice the long-term integrity of this 
unique arctic coastal ecosystem for the 
possibility of a short-term injection of 
oil into our energy supply? Those who 
support the ROTH bill answer this 
query with a resounding ‘“‘No”’.e 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am join- 
ing in introducing S. 39, a bill to amend 
the National Wildlife Refuge Adminis- 
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tration Act, to increase our protection 
of the fragile Arctic Coastal Plain Wil- 
derness—one of the world’s richest 
ecosystems. 

As an original cosponsor of the Alas- 
ka lands bill, I enthusiastically support 
this measure. The Alaska lands bill 
provides the limited protection that 
the Arctic Wilderness now enjoys. 

I am pleased to join the Senior Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. ROTH], the 
Senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Baucus], and many of our colleagues in 
Seeking permanent protection for the 
Arctic Wilderness. 

Our legislation would designate the 
Arctic coastal plain as part of the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem. It would take one of our country's 
last great wilderness areas and put it 
clearly off limits to development inter- 
ests. 

I hope the Senate will take à com- 
monsense approach to the Arctic coast- 
al plain, but I ат concerned that we 
may become embroiled in a highly 
emotional confrontation between wil- 
derness preservation and energy devel- 
opment interests. 

Such & debate is likely to obscure 
what I consider the most fundamental 
facts: Our Nation must not risk a glob- 
ally irreplaceable wilderness for the 
long odds of finding enough oil reserves 
for a short-term energy fix. 

The catastrophic Еттоп Valdez oil 
spill effectively curbed any efforts to 
open the Arctic Wilderness to drilling 
during the 10186 Congress. That tragic 
spill had the ironic effect of buying a 
brief respite from development inter- 
ests. 

Now, however, the situation in the 
Persian Gulf has focused attention on 
our dependence upon foreign oil. The 
advocates of drilling are marshaling 
their significant forces to argue in the 
102d Congress for exploitation of the 
Arctic Wilderness. 

Exploration for oil is a gamble and, 
anyone who says otherwise is not to be 
trusted. We should be particularly 
careful because the stakes we may be 
asked to offer are literally priceless 
and irreplaceable. 

Let’s look at the odds. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior estimates there is 
less than one chance in five of finding 
an economically available supply of oil 
in the arctic coastal plain. Such long- 
shot odds are not justified, especially 
when we consider the treasure we 
would be surrendering. 

Let’s look at what’s in the pot. Esti- 
mates vary widely, but the mean esti- 
mate of the recoverable oil in the arc- 
tic coastal plain is about 3.2 billion 
barrels. That’s about a 6-month supply 
of oil for the United States. 

Let’s look at the payoff. Oil industry 
experts agree it would take 7 years to 
see the first oil production if any is 
found, and as many as 15 years to hit 
full production. 
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Let's look again at our stake. The 
abundance and diversity of wildlife on 
the arctic coastal plain, focuses in an 
area only slightly larger than my home 
State of Rhode Island, makes it one of 
the richest ecosystems in the world. 

In my view, especially as one who is 
concerned about the need to preserve 
our wilderness areas in public trust, 
this is a sucker's bet. Others, with the 
very best of motives, will argue that 
the risk may not be as great and the 
payoff may be greater. 

I respect their views and understand 
their desire for energy reserves, but I 
cannot support them. We must remem- 
ber the earlier assurances of safety 
that were exposed to the world as wish- 
ful thinking by the Exxon Valdez. 

Although the glaring headlines of 
that vast spill have faded into history, 
the legacy of that tragedy remains. It 
could have been worse and, along the 
arctic coastal plain, such an ecological 
disaster could be even more devastat- 
ing. 

Instead of risking our wilderness her- 
itage and our children’s legacy, I be- 
lieve the administration and the Con- 
gress should work harder and longer to 
develop a clear and effective national 
energy policy. 

We should be fostering greater en- 
ergy efficiency and actively encourag- 
ing the development of innovative, al- 
ternative energy sources. We must not 
let these needs fall by the wayside іп а 
blind rush for more oil from any 
source, regardless of risks, to feed our 
profligate energy habits. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 40. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to develop 
a prototype of a counterfeit-resistant 
Social Security card, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

DEVELOPMENT OF COUNTERFEIT-RESISTANT 

SOCIAL SECURITY CARD 

ө Mr. MOYNIHAN. Мг. President, 
today I am introducing a bill that 
would require the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services to develop a pro- 
totype of a plastic, counterfeit-resist- 
ant Social Security card, and submit 
that prototype to the Senate Finance 
and House Ways and Means Commit- 
tees for review. The bill would also re- 
quire the Secretary to study and report 
to Congress on ways to improve the So- 
cial Security card application process 
so as to make it more difficult for indi- 
viduals to obtain Social Security cards 
fraudulently. 

Let me make it clear. The bill does 
not require issuance of new cards, only 
the development of a prototype for con- 
gressional review. We could then decide 
whether issuance of such a card to new 
applicants is desirable. 

Personally, I think it a rather simple 
proposition that a plastic, counterfeit- 
proof Social Security card would re- 
duce fraud and enhance public con- 
fidence in our Social Security system. 
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The current paper card is easily 
counterfeited. A New York Times re- 
porter purchased one at a Houston su- 
permarket for the not-so-hefty sum of 
$6.90. He used a fake name and con- 
trived number. He received a card on 
the spot. 

Use of such counterfeit Social Secu- 
rity cards is costly to the public. Ac- 
cording to estimates by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services 
and the Department of Transportation, 
crimes based on false identification, 
which frequently involve counterfeit 
and fraudulently obtained Social Secu- 
rity cards, cost Americans more than 
$15 billion annually. Misuse of the 
cards is so widespread that the Domes- 
tic Mail Manual of the U.S. Postal 
Service directs postal employees not to 
accept Social Security cards as identi- 
fication for purposes of cashing a 
money order. 

The mere fact of such unfettered mis- 
use of the Social Security card com- 
promises the integrity of the Social Se- 
curity system. But there is another 
problem with the card: As a symbol of 
Social Security, it would not appear to 
instill much confidence in the system. 

It is flimsy. Printed on paper stock, 
it is easily worn, torn, or, worse, 
thrown away. Get it wet, and it disinte- 
grates. It is commonly lost. 

The card seems even flimsier when 
compared to its peers, the colorful 
plastic cards that adorn the wallets of 
most Americans: Gold tinted cards, 
cards bearing silverized holograms. I 
speak, of course, of credit and bank 
cards—the currency of our generation. 
Next to these flashy cards, the drab So- 
cial Security variety seem second-rate. 

The flimsiness of the card suggests 
not the importance of Social Security, 
but a lack thereof; not value, but 
worthlessness. The card is in the 
league with the sort of temporary, 
hand-written paper cards that expire 
after 30 days, or with business cards 
that are replaced when the bearer 
changes job or title. It is hardly a sym- 
bol designed to boost public confidence. 

And such a boost is sorely needed. 
According to a December 1989 Gallup 
Poll on public attitudes about Social 
Security, 51% of nonretired adults be- 
lieve that Social Security will not be 
able to pay them benefits when they 
retire. More than half. 

It is time to develop a new card that 
enhances public confidence in Social 
Security. I have tried to do so in the 
past. In 1979, I first introduced legisla- 
tion for the development of a counter- 
feit-resistant Social Security card, and 
after a few tries at passage I finally got 
bill language included in the Social Se- 
curity amendments of 1983. What a dis- 
appointment when late that year the 
Social Security Administration began 
issuing the new card. It looked much 
like the old card, in fact much like the 
original card issued back in 1936. 
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There has been resistance to the idea 
of developing a new card. Some think 
it would cost too much. This is not so. 
According to Visa International, a 
plastic card with a hologram costs 
about 2% cents to produce. 

Some fear the card would become a 
national identity card and would com- 
promise individual privacy. Let me as- 
sure you that this is not what I sug- 
gest. Far from it. This bill requires 
only the development of a prototype 
card. And even if we would go to the is- 
suance of such a card, it would simply 
be the same card we have now, but 
made of plastic and more secure 
against counterfeiting. The Canadians 
have been using such Social Security 
cards for years. 

The time has surely come to develop 
a new Social Security card. We need a 
better symbol for this most important 
domestic program. Let us try again. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
in the RECORD at the conclusion of my 
statement. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

5.40 

Ве it enacted by the Senate and House of Кер- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. RENE OF PROTOTYPE OF 


UNTERFEIT-RESISTANT SOCIAL 
SECURITY CARD REQUIRED. 

(а) ІМ GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary of 
Health and Human Services (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Secretary“) shall іп accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section de- 
velop a prototype of a counterfeit-resistant 
Social Security card. Such prototype card 
shall— 

(A) be made of a durable, tamper-resistant 
material such as plastic or polyester, and 

(B) employ features that provide security 
against counterfeiting, such as holograms. 

(2) The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall provide such information and 
assistance as the Secretary deems necessary 
to achieve the purposes of this Act. 

(b) STUDY AND REPORT.—(1) The Secretary 
shall conduct a study and issue a report to 
Congress which examines different methods 
of reducing fraud in the current Social Secu- 
rity card application process. 

(2) Copies of the report described in this 
subsection along with the prototype card as 
described in subsection (a) of this section 
Shall be submitted to the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee within 1 year of the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated from 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The provisions of 
this section shall become effective upon the 
date of enactment of this Act.e 


By Mr. SPECTER (for himself, 
Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. SIMPSON, 
Mr. THURMOND, Mr. JEFFORDS, 
Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. WARNER, Mr. 
McCAIN, Mr. PACKWOOD, Mr. 
SHELBY, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. 
CRAIG, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. DOLE, 
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Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. SEYMOUR, 
Mr. COHEN, Mr. MACK, Мг. HOL- 
LINGS, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. COCHRAN, 
Mr. KASTEN, Mr. COATS, Mr. 
HEINZ, and Mr. BOND): 

8.41. A bill to provide a 5.4-percent 
increase in the rates of compensation 
for veterans with service-connected 
disabilities and to rates of dependency 
and indemnity compensation for the 
survivors of certain disabled veterans, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


VETERANS COMPENSATION RATES COST-OF- 
LIVING ADJUSTMENT ACT 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
introducing legislation today to pro- 
vide a 5.4-percent cost-of-living adjust- 
ment in the rates of compensation for 
veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities and their dependents. 

As my colleagues are aware, in the 
closing days of the 10186 Congress, an 
unfortunate series of events prevented 
2.5 million disabled veterans and their 
survivors from receiving a modest cost- 
of-living adjustment for calendar year 
1991. As a result, our Nation’s disabled 
veterans, their widows, and children 
were the only category of Federal bene- 
ficiaries who did not receive a 1991 
COLA. 

The bill I am introducing today, is 
designed to provide a 5.4-percent in- 
crease in the rates of compensation for 
veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities and the rates of dependency 
and indemnity compensation for the 
survivors of certain disabled veterans. 
The legislation would be retroactive to 
January 1, 1991. 

I am informed by the Congressional 
Budget Office that because the cost-of- 
living adjustment for disabled veterans 
is assumed in the Congressional Budget 
Office’s baseline prepared under section 
257 of the Balanced Budget and Emer- 
gency Deficit Control Act of 1985, this 
bill would have no cost relative to the 
baseline. 

Disabled veterans, who have given so 
much for their country, should rightly 
expect that the Congress stand ready 
to provide them with the services they 
deserve. The 5.4-percent cost-of-living 
adjustment that I propose today for 
disabled veterans is the same percent- 
age increase as Social Security recipi- 
ents and Federal and military retirees 
received on January 1, 1991. Congress 
cannot provide COLA’s for some groups 
and then discriminate against others, 
especially against a group as deserving 
as our Nation’s disabled veterans. 

Mr. President, I thank my colleagues 
who have joined me in introducing this 
bill today and urge the Senate to give 
expeditious consideration to this im- 
portant legislation. The hour has ar- 
rived for us to restore equity and send 
a strong message to our veterans that 
this body is working hard and standing 
strong to preserve and protect all bene- 
fits which are so richly deserved. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8.41 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE: REFERENCES TO TITLE 
38, UNITED STATES CODE. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Уебегапв Compensation Rates Cost-of- 
Living Adjustment Act of 1991”, 

(b) REFERENCES.—Except as otherwise ex- 
pressly provided, whenever is this Act ап 
amendment or repeal is expressed in terms of 
an amendment to, or repeal of, a section or 
other provision, the reference shall be con- 
sidered to be made to а section or other pro- 
vision of title 38, United States Code. 

SEC. 2. DISABILITY COMPENSATION. 

(a) 5.4-PERCENT INCREASE.—Section 314 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “576” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “3580”; 

(2) by striking out 3144 in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5151”; 

(3) by striking out “3220” in subsection (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “3281”; 

(4) by striking out “3314” in subsection (d) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$330”; 

(5) by striking out “3446” in subsection (e) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5470”; 

(6) by striking out “5562” in subsection (f) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5592”; 

(7) by striking out “5710” in subsection (g) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5748”; 

(8) by striking out “3821” in subsection (h) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5865”; 

(9) by striking out “5925” in subsection (i) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “3974”; 

(10) by striking out 31.537“ in subsection 
(3) and inserting in lieu thereof “51,620”; 

(11) by striking out “31,011” and “32,679” in 
subsection (k) and inserting in lieu thereof 
**$2,014" and “32,823”, respectively; 

(12) by striking out ''$1,911" in subsection 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “52,014”; 

(13) by striking out 32.107“ in subsection 
(m) and inserting in lieu thereof “52,220”; 

(14) by striking out “32,397” in subsection 
(n) and inserting in lieu thereof “52,526”; 

(15) by striking out “52,679” each place it 
appears in subsections (0) and (p) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “32,823”; 

(16) by striking out “51,150” and “51,713” in 
subsection (r) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“51,212” and “31,805”, respectively; and 

(17) by striking out 31.720 in subsection 
(s) and inserting in lieu thereof “51,812”. 

(b) SPECIAL RULE.—The Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs shall adjust administratively, 
consistent with the increases authorized by 
subsection (a), the rates of disability com- 
pensation payable to persons within the pur- 
view of section 10 of Public Law 85-857 who 
аге not in receipt of compensation payable 
pursuant to chapter 11 of title 38, United 
States Code. 


SEC. 3. ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR DE- 
PENDENTS. 


Section 315(1) is amended— 

(1) by striking out 892“ in clause (A) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “396”; 

(2) by striking out ''$155" and "$48" in 
clause (B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“3163” and “350”, respectively; 

(3) by striking out “364” and 348“ in 
clause (C) and inserting in lieu thereof “367” 
and “350”, respectively; 
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(4) by striking out “574” in clause (D) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “577”; 

(5) by striking out “5169” in clause (E) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “5178”; and 

(6) by striking out “3142” in clause (F) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “5149”. 
SEC. 4. CLOTHING ALLOWANCE FOR CERTAIN 

DISABLED VETERANS. 


Section 362 is amended by striking out 
“3414” and inserting in lieu thereof “5436”. 
SEC. 5. DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY COM- 

PENSATION FOR SURVIVING 
SPOUSES. 

Section 411 is amended— 

(1) by striking out the table in subsection 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 


Monthly 
Pay grade rate 
E-1 $594 
Е-2. 612 
ЕЗ. 629 
Е-4. 668 
E-5 686 
E-6. 701 
E-. T35 
E-8. 716 
Е-9. 1811 
W. 752 
W- 182 
w-3 805 


Af the veteran served as sergeant major of the 
Army, senior enlisted advisor of the Navy, chief 
master sergeant of the Air Force, sergeant major of 
the Marine Corps, or master chief petty officer of 
the Coast Guard, at the applicable time designated 
by section 402 of this title, the surviving spouse's 
rate shall be $875. 

Alf the veteran served as Chairman or Vice-Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Chief of Naval Operations, Chief of the Air 
Force, Commandant of the Marine Corps, or Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, at the applicable time 
designated by section 402 of this title, the surviving 
spouse's rate shall be 51,633.”; 

(2) by striking out “365” in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “368”; 

(3) by striking out “5169” in subsection (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5178”; and 

(4) by striking out ''$83" in subsection (d) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “587”. 

SEC. 6. DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY COM- 
PENSATION FOR CHILDREN. 

(а) DIC FOR ORPHAN CHILDREN.—Section 
413(a) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “3284” in clause (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “3299”; 

(2) by striking out 3409 in clause (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “5481”; 

(3) by striking out “5529” in clause (3) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “3557”; and 

(4) by striking out 3529 and 3105 in 
clause (4) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“557”; and “5110”, respectively. 

(b) SUPPLEMENTAL DIC FOR DISABLED 
ADULT CHILDREN.—Section 414 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “5169” in clause (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof 3178“; 

(2) by striking out 38284“ in clause (b) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “3299”; and 

(3) by striking out “5144” in subsection (с) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “3151”; 

SEC. 7. EFFECTIVE DATE FOR RATE INCREASES. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—This Act and the amend- 
ments made by this Act shall take effect as 
of January 1, 1991. 

(b) ADMINISTRATIVE ADJUSTMENTS.—The 
adjustments made pursuant to section 2(b) 
shall take effect as of January 1, 1991. 


Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
to join my colleague, Senator SPECTER, 
as an original cosponsor of legislation 
authorizing a 5.4-percent cost-of-living 
adjustment for our Nation’s disabled 
veterans. Our prompt action on this 
measure is of vital importance to over 
2.5 million veterans and their survi- 
vors. 
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No group is more deserving of our re- 
spect and gratitude than those individ- 
uals who so bravely fought for and de- 
fended our way of life. Yet, implau- 
sibly, it was this very group which, in 
the closing days of the last Congress, 
was denied а cost-of-living adjustment 
to its compensation benefits. 

Certainly, this was not the intent of 
Congress. In fact, both the House and 
Senate Veterans' Affairs Committees 
had earlier voted to award a 1991 
COLA. Rather, it was an insistence by 
Members in both Houses that the 
COLA remain coupled with unrelated 
veterans' legislation that effectively 
killed the COLA. 

We can avoid a similar impasse in the 
l02d Congress by acting quickly in 
passing а clean COLA bill опе 
unencumbered by potentially соп- 
troversial provisions. Moreover, we can 
redress our failure to award a COLA in 
the last Congress by passing legislation 
that is retroactive to January 1, 1991. 

The measure we are introducing 
today is such a bill. It is legislation 
that has strong support among our vet- 
erans. And it is legislation that, at a 
time when our troops are prepared to 
sacrifice their lives in the Persian 
Gulf, sends a clear message that we 
will stand firmly behind those who 
have responded to their Nation's call. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in supporting this critical 
legislation, and I urge its immediate 
passage. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 42. A bill to amend the Harmonized 
Tariff Schedule of the United States to 
clarify the classification of linear 
alkylbenzene sulfonic acid; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

LINEAR ALKYLBENZENE SULFONIC ACID 

* Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a bill to amend the 
Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the 
United States. Linear Alkylbenzene 
Sulfonic Acid, or LAS is a chemical 
agent used in many household deter- 
gents and other cleaning agents. When 
the new Harmonized- Tariff Schedule 
was implemented, on January 1, 1989, 
LAS was converted to a new classifica- 
tion. Under this new classification the 
tariff on LAS was cut in half. 

I introduce this bill to restore the 
LAS tariff to its previous level.e 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 43. A bill to amend the Harmonized 
Tariff Schedule of the United States to 
change the rate of duty for certain bi- 
cycles; to the Committee on Finance. 

TARIFF RATE OF CERTAIN BICYCLES 
e Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a bill to amend the 
Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the 
United States. Imports of adult bicy- 
cles, those with front and back wheels 
larger than 65 centimenters, or 26 
inches, are assessed a tariff rate of 5.5 
percent. Imports of children's bicycles, 
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either with wheel sizes of less than 65 
centimeters or with different sized 
front and rear wheels, рау а 15-percent 
rate. Certain bicycles designed specifi- 
cally for women are designed with 
smaller front wheels in order to pro- 
vide proper handling along with a com- 
fortable fit for women under 5 feet 4 
inches. These bikes are indeed designed 
for adults, having standard-sized rear 
wheels. 

Because of their unequal wheel size 
these special bikes are currently classi- 
fied as children's bikes, subject to the 
15-percent duty. Yet they are intended 
for and used by adults, and should be 
assessed rates as such. I am therefore 
introducing legislation to reduce the 
tariff on bikes with standard rear 
wheels and smaller front wheels to the 
5.5 percent rate assessed other adult bi- 
cycles. The act is retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1, 1989, as is appropriate. I urge my 
colleagues to join me in supporting 
this legislation, correcting a discrimi- 
natory provision of the Harmonized 
Tariff Schedules.e 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 


S. 44. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to admit to 
the United States for permanent resi- 
dence aliens holding bachelor of 
sciences degrees or postgraduate de- 
grees in natural science, engineering, 
or computer sciences; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

IMMIGRATION STATUS FOR HOLDERS OF CERTAIN 

BACHELORS DEGREES 
е Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this bill is to accord immi- 
grant status to foreign students who 
attain a bachelor of science or post- 
graduate degree іп the natural 
sciences, computer science, or engi- 
neering. 

This bill addresses the concerns 
raised by Richard Atkinson in his pres- 
idential address at the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
[AAAS] annual meeting. Atkinson 
states that the supply of scientists and 
engineers at the baccalaureate level 
will almost certainly decline over the 
coming decade. The size of the college- 
age population will continue to de- 
crease and it is unlikely that the 
precentage of college students who are 
awarded baccalaureate degrees in 
science and engineering will increase 
fast enough to compensate for that de- 
crease. 

These facts, combined with growing 
demand for scientists and Ph.D.’s in 
science and engineering due to other 
demographic trends, portend an in- 
creasing annual shortfall in the needed 
supply of Ph.D.’s Atkinson estimates 
that this shortfall may be as high as 
10,000 by the year 2010. 

The Immigration Act of 1990 takes 
some valuable steps to address these 
concerns. The act provides 40,000 visas 
for priority workers and an additional 
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40,000 visas for persons with excep- 
tional ability, advanced degrees, or the 
equivalent. The act, however, fails to 
make use of the most valuable, most 
available supply of foreign-born sci- 
entists and engineers: Foreign students 
who have received science and engi- 
neering degrees from American univer- 
sities. 

This bill will directly address the an- 
ticipated shortfall of scientists and en- 
gineers by allowing students who have 
been educated in the United States to 
remain here if they so desire. Dr. Doro- 
thy Zinberg of Harvard’s John F. Ken- 
nedy School of Government states that 
360,000 foreign students were attending 
schools in the United States in 1989, 
and 81 percent of these students were 
in graduate schools or baccalaureate 
programs, Census Bureau data suggest 
that approximately 30 percent of these 
students are in science and engineering 
fields. Allowing these students to re- 
main in this country, where they have 
forged strong personal and community 
bonds, will afford our Nation access to 
thousands of the world's finest, Amer- 
ican-educated scientists. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support this measure, and look for- 
ward to its prompt passage. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD 
after my statement along with a letter 
by Dr. Zinberg appearing in Science on 
August 10, 1990. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From Science, Aug. 10, 1990) 
PH.D. SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
(By Dorothy S. Zinberg) 

In his AAAS presidential address Supply 
and demand for scientists and engineers: A 
national crisis in the making" (27 Apr., р. 
425), Richard Atkinson analyzes a number of 
projections, almost all of which appear dire. 
The major hopes, he believes, are (i) to en- 
courage high school students who are quali- 
fied, but are not choosing science, to do so 
and (ii) to cut back on the numbers of stu- 
dents who drop out of science and engineer- 
ing majors in college. These are worthy rec- 
ommendations and should be vigorously pur- 
sued. 

However, as someone who has spent more 
than a decade as an undergraduate adviser to 
talented freshmen students, I can attest to 
the onerousness of the task of trying to in- 
terest nonscience students in the field, or of 
convincing those who have discovered the 
joys of the Gothic novel or 19th-century phi- 
losophy that they should not shift out of 
their science concentrations. The former use 
their considerable intellects to devise ex- 
cuses for why they should be allowed to sub- 
stitute soft“ science for a hard“ science 
requirement. The latter, rightfully, explain 
that they had never encountered sophisti- 
cated thinking in literature or philosophy in 
high school, where the science teaching had 
been first rate. They were simply enlarging 
their horizons. The many ‘“physics-for- 
poets" and now the largely nonscientific en- 
vironmental courses that have sprung up in 
recent years have allowed many students to 
satisfy their science requirements, but rare- 
ly convert them. 
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The most promising opportunity to allevi- 
абе the predicted shortage is not mentioned 
by Atkinson, namely, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. Were every foreign 
Science and engineering student in the Unit- 
ed States, whether in a baccalaureate, mas- 
ters, or Ph.D. program, awarded a green card 
at graduation, the immediate problem would 
be solved. At present, the rules and regula- 
tions are so complicated, and the procedures 
for granting resident status so confusing, 
that prospective employers attempt to avoid 
becoming enmeshed in the red tape and often 
negative results. This solution would provide 
the country with some of the best scientific 
talent in the world. 


S. 44 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 'That (a) section 
101(a)(27) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S.C 1101(a)(27)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the period at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof ''; ог”; 
and 

(2) by adding аб the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 
*(J) an immigrant who who has attained a 
bachelor of science degree or а post-graduate 
degree in the natural sciences, engineering, 
or computer всіепсе.”. 

(b) Section 212(c) of such Act (8 U.S.C. 
1182(e)) is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: “Рто- 
vided further, That this subsection shall not 
apply to an alien who has attained а bach- 
elor of science degree or a post-graduate de- 
gree in the natural sciences, engineering, or 
computer всіепсе”. 

(c) Section 244(f) of such Act (8 U.S.C. 1254) 
is amended by inserting after section 
101(2)15)(J)" the following: (other than an 
alien who has attained а bachelor of science 
degree or а post-graduate degree in the natu- 
ral sciences, engineering, or computer 
science)“. 


Ву Mr. JOHNSTON (for himself 
and Mr. BREAUX): 

S. 45. A bill to provide for Federal 
recognition of the Jena Band of Choc- 
taws of Louisiana, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Select Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

FEDERAL RECOGNITION OF THE JENA BAND OF 

CHOCTAWS OF LOUISIANA 

ө Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation which 
would extend Federal recognition to 
the Jena Band of Choctaw of Louisi- 
ana. As you may know, I introduced a 
similar measure last year in the lOlst 
Congress, and the bill I now submit is 
identical to the amended version of 
Senate bill 1918 which was unani- 
mously approved by the Senate on Oc- 
tober 19, 1990. 

То be more precise, Mr. President, 
this is а bill of reinstatement rather 
than an extension of recognition. In 
1936, the Jena Band of Choctaw was 
recognized by the U.S. Congress and 
the Department of the Interior when 
funds were appropriated by the Con- 
gress and specifically designated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for the edu- 
cation of the Jena Band. This funding, 
which provided support for а separate 
Indian school to be operated under the 
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direction of Mrs. Charles Penick, was 
continued until 1938. At that time, au- 
thority was granted for the transfer of 
members of the Jena Band to the Pearl 
River area in Mississippi. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, however, reneged on 
this offer, and the subsequent abroga- 
tion of funds for the Jena Band was not 
only wrong, but unlawful. As the Con- 
gress is the only body granted the au- 
thority to revoked Federal recognition 
and since no such action has been 
taken, the relationship between the 
Federal Government and the Jena 
Band of Choctaw remains intact. 

Given their unique case, 16 would be 
an injustice to require the Jena Band 
of Choctaw to undergo the current rec- 
ognition procedure supervised by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. This proce- 
dure is lengthy, cumbersome, and ex- 
pensive. While I understand that this 
process is necessary and appropriate in 
determining the proper status of many 
Indian groups, I assure you that the 
Jena Band is not such а group. Тһе 
Jena case is unique in that clear and 
concise documentation exists which 
demonstrates previous recognition and 
acknowledges the authorization of Fed- 
eral funds for the Penick Indian 
School. With such convincing proof, 
there is no reason for the Jena Band to 
be subjected to the standard acknowl- 
edgment process. There is simply no 
need to waste more time and more 
money. The established 
acknowlegment procedure, however 
well-intentioned and necessary in most 
cases, will simply serve as an impedi- 
ment to justice in this instance. 

Unfortunately, extensive efforts to 
secure administrative action on behalf 
of the Jena Band have been unsuccess- 
ful, and it appears our last recourse is 
to seek resolution through legislation. 
As I mentioned, this measure is iden- 
tical to Senate bill 1918, which was 
unanimously approved by the Senate in 
the 101st Congress, and I hope my col- 
leagues will join me once again in an 
attempt to rectify a previous injustice 
to the Jena Band of Choctaw. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of this measure be included in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
folllows: 

8.45 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 

Jena Band of Choctaw Recognition Act“. 
DEFINITIONS 

SEC. 2. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term Tribe“ means the Jena Band 
of Choctaw of Louisiana. 

(2) The term ''Secretary" means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or the designated rep- 
resentative of the Secretary of the Interior. 

(3) The term Interim Council" means the 
— Directors of the Jena Band of Choc- 
taw, Inc. 
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(4) The term “member” means an individ- 
ual who 18 enrolled on the membership roll of 
the Tribe. 

(5) The term ''State" means the State of 
Louisiana. 


FEDERAL RECOGNITION 


SEC. 3. Federal recognition is hereby ex- 
tended to the Jena Band of Choctaw of Lou- 
isiana. АП Federal laws of general applica- 
tion of Indians and Indian tribes (including 
the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984; 25 U.S.C. 
461, еб seq.), popularly known as the Indian 
Reorganization Act, shall apply with respect 
to the Tribe and to the members. 


RESTORATION OF RIGHTS 


SEC. 4. (a) All rights and privileges of the 
Tribe, and members thereof, which may have 
been abrogated or diminished before the date 
of enactment of this Act are hereby restored. 

(b) Nothing in this Act may be construed 
to diminish any rights or privileges of the 
Tribe, or of the members, that existed prior 
to the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(c) The Secretary shall accept any real 
property that is transferred to the Secretary 
for the benefit of the Tribe. Such real prop- 
erty shall be accepted by the Secretary (sub- 
ject to any rights, liens, or taxes that exist 
prior to the date of such transfer) in the 
name of the United States in trust for the 
benefit of the Tribe and shall be exempt from 
all taxes imposed by the Federal Govern- 
ment or any State or local] government after 
such transfer. 

(d) Except as otherwise specifícally pro- 
vided in any other provision of this Act, 
nothing in thís Act may be construed as al- 
tering or affecting— 

(1) any rights or obligations with respect 
to property, 

(2) any rights or obligations under any con- 
tract, 

(3) any hunting, fishing, trapping, gather- 
ing, or water rights of the Tribe or the mem- 
bers, or 

(4) any obligation to pay а tax levied be- 
fore the date of enactment of this Act. 


SERVICES 


SEC. 5. The Tribe, and the members, shall 
be eligible for all services and benefits that 
are provided by the Federal Government to 
Indians because of their status as Federally 
recognized Indians and, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, such services and ben- 
efits shall be provided after the date of en- 
actment of this Act of the Tribe, and to the 
members, without regard to the existence of 
a reservation for the Tribe or the location of 
the residence of any member on or near any 
Indian reservation. 


INTERIM GOVERNMENT 


SEC. 6. Until such time as а constitution 
for the Tribe is adopted in accordance with 
section 8(a) and tribal officials are elected 
under section 8(b), the Tribe shall be gov- 
erned by the Interim Council. 


MEMBERSHIP ROLL 


Spo. 7. (a) The membership list submitted 
to the Secretary by the Tribe on May 2, 1985, 
shall constitute the base roll of the Tribe, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary. 

(b)(1) Until a constitution is adopted in ac- 
cordance with section 8, an individual shall 
be eligible for membership in the Tribe, and 
the name of the individual shall be placed on 
the membership roll of the Tribe, if— 

(A) the individual is living and is not an 
enrolled member of another Indian tribe that 
is recognized by the Federal Government, 
and 

(B) the individual— 
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(i) was included on the membership list 
submitted to te Secretary on May 2, 1985, 

(ii) was entitled to be included on such list 
but was not included, or 

(iii) is а lineal descendant of an individual, 
living or deceased, who is included on such 
list. 

(2) Any individual who is excluded from the 
membership roll of the Tribe by the Interim 
Council may appeal to the Secretary for a 
determination of the eligibility of the indi- 
vidual for membership in the Tribe. The In- 
terim Council shall include on the member- 
ship roll any such individual that the Sec- 
retary determines in such an appeal to be el- 
igible for membership in the Tribe. 


TRIBAL CONSTITUTION 


SEC. 8. (а) Upon the written request of the 
Interim Council, the Secretary shall con- 
duct, by secret ballot, an election to adopt a 
constitution for the Tribe. Such constitution 
Shall be submitted by the Interim Council to 
the Secretary no later than one year follow- 
ing the date of enactment of this Act. The 
election shall be held according to section 16 
of the Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 
1934 (48 Stat. 984), as amended. 

(b) Not later than one hundred and twenty 
days after the Tribe adopts a tribal constitu- 
tion, the Secretary shall conduct an election 
by secret ballot for the purpose of electing 
tribal offícials as provided in the constitu- 
tion. Such election shall be conducted ac- 
cording to the procedures stated in sub- 
section (a) except to the extent that such 
procedures conflict with the tribal constitu- 
tion. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the governing body of the Tribe estab- 
lished under the constitution of the Tribe 
that is adopted under subsection (a) shall be 
treated as an Indian tribal government for 
purposes of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986, and all our Federal laws of general ap- 
plication to Indians and Indian tribes (in- 
cluding the Act of June 18, 1934, 25 U.S.C. 461 
et seq). 


REGULATIONS 


SEC. 9. The Secretary shall prescribe such 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 


REAL PROPERTY 

SEC. 10. (а) Real property acquired by or 
for the Tribe shall be taken by the Secretary 
in the name of the United States in trust for 
the benefit of the Tribe. 

(b) Any real property taken in trust by the 
Secretary shall be subject to— 

(1) all legal rights and interests in such 
land held by any person at the time of acqui- 
sition of such land by the Secretary, includ- 
ing any lien, mortgage, or previously levied 
апа outstanding State or local tax; and 

(2) foreclosure or sale in accordance with 
the laws of the State of Louisiana pursuant 
to the terms of any valid obligation in exist- 
ence at the t'me of the acquisition of such 
land by the Secretary; and 

(3) апу real property transferred pursuant 
to this Act shall be exempt from Federal, 
State, and local taxation of any kind.e 


By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 47. A bill to provide relief to 
Shrimp fishermen from economic hard- 
Ship caused by the mandatory use of 
turtle excluder devices under the En- 
dangered Species Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 
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TRAWLERS RELIEF AND WORKING LIVELIHOOD 
ACT 

* Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President. I am 
here today, Mr. President, because my 
home State of Louisiana will soon be 
thrust once again into а state of emer- 
gency. A perceived threat to endan- 
gered or threatened sea turtles has 
caused Federal lawmakers to restrict 
shrimp trawling practices by requiring 
а, shrimper's net to be equipped with а 
turtle excluder device, or TED. A TED 
allows а turtle to escape in the un- 
likely event that one becomes entan- 
gled in a net. The law requires that all 
shrimp trawlers put the cage-like de- 
vice in their nets or face stern civil and 
criminal penalties. As was evidenced 
by last summer's events, enforcement 
of this law has been Draconian. Most of 
the shrimpers arrested and thrown in 
jail with drug dealers and murderers 
during the 1990 shrimping season never 
even caught a turtle in their nets. 

The law is the law. The shrimpers 
know that. I know that. What I also 
know is that our shrimp fishermen are 
drowning in а sea of debt because of 
the diminished harvest of wild shrimp, 
and diminished income, when pulling а 
TED. It is a matter of life or death for 
our shrimpers. They simply cannot sur- 
vive under the status quo. 

Iam not saying that the TEDs regu- 
lations should be suspended or re- 
pealed. I am not saying that sea turtles 
Should be de-listed from endangered or 
threatened status because of the exor- 
bitant costs to shrimpers. What I am 
saying is that something must be done. 
Something must be done to relieve the 
severe economic burden the shrimpers 
alone are bearing. Something must be 
done to help these hardworking, law- 
abiding people put food on their tables 
and pay their bills. Something must be 
done to ensure that our shrimpers do 
not suffer the same fate as the endan- 
gered sea turtles at the heart of this 
controversy have suffered in the past. 
Mr. President, I think the bill I am of- 
fering today can do just that. 

My bill prohibits the Secretary of 
Commerce from shortening or other- 
wise restricting the shrimping season 
in the Gulf of Mexico and the South 
Atlantic until 90 days after the Sec- 
retary has presented findings to Con- 
gress demonstrating the need for addi- 
tional restrictions. We cannot afford to 
have the Secretary imposing even more 
drastic restrictions оп law-abiding 
shrimpers withcut sufficient proof that 
such measures are absolutely пес- 
essary. 

This legislation also provides for a 
sea turtle conservation tax credit. The 
tax credit is intended to offset the loss 
of income by shrimpers using turtle ex- 
cluder devices. The conservation loss is 
calculated as 15 percent of the total 
dollar amount received by a shrimper 
for the sale of shrimp caught in areas 
where TEDs are required. The key is 
that the tax credit is only available to 
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а shrimper who has not been convicted 
of civil or criminal violations of the 
Endangered Species Act that involve 
the failure to use, or improper use of, а 
ТЕР during that tax year. 

The bil also removes criminal pen- 
alties for violation of the Federal re- 
quirements concerning the use of tur- 
tle excluder devices. Mr. President, I 
was raised to respect the law. My 
daddy taught me to obey the law even 
when I didn't agree with it. But Mr. 
President, the law has never come and 
taken my livelihood away. The law has 
never told me I must do something 
that would threaten my ability to put 
food on the table for my family. So I 
can understand, though not condone, 
the refusal of shrimpers in South Lou- 
isiana to obey the Federal regulations 
on TEDs. It seems to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that given the desperation of nor- 
mally law-abiding shrimp fishermen, it 
would not be just to throw them in jail 
with murderers and drug dealers. That 
just adds misery to pain. The stringent 
civil penalties and fines for violation of 
the Endangered Species Act are a 
strong enough deterrent. And for those 
who are nevertheless moved to violate 
the TED requirements, little purpose is 
served by throwing them in jail as well. 

The final provision of my bill fur- 
thers the intent of the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act to ensure the conservation and 
recovery of endangered and threatened 
species, including sea turtles, by di- 
recting the Secretary of Commerce to 
establish and implement a comprehen- 
sive sea turtle headstart program. 
Under the program, endangered and 
threatened sea turtle eggs are removed 
from the wild, hatched in captivity, 
and the young sea turtles are released 
months later into the wild after the 
greatest period of vulnerability to pre- 
dation has passed. 

Up to now, everyone has viewed this 
situation as а direct conflict between 
shrimper and sea turtle. As а choice be- 
tween shrimpers feeding their families 
or turtles bouncing back from near ex- 
tinction. As a decision on whether our 
commercial shrimping industry will 
die off or an endangered species will die 
off. With this bill, we do not have to 
choose. With this bill, we can save not 
one but two endangered species with a 
single stroke of the legislative pen— 
sea turtles and shrimpers.e 


By Mr. SIMON: 

S. 48. A bill to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to permit the 
awarding of minority scholarships, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 

MINORITY SCHOLARSHIPS 
* Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I rise to 
introduce a bill that will eliminate the 
confusion caused by the Department of 
Education's unfortunate statement re- 
garding minority scholarships. 

In what was perhaps the single most 
harmful and misguided action ever 
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taken by the Education Department, 
its Office for Civil Rights [OCR] on De- 
cember 4, 1990, issued а press release 
announcing а new interpretation of 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
effectively banning minority scholar- 
ship programs. This was à bureaucratic 
decision that does not reflect policy 
statements by Congress, the courts, or 
prior opinions of OCR. I doubt that 
there was а single Member of Congress 
who voted for the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 who thought that law could or 
should ever be used to outlaw scholar- 
ships for minority students. 

This new OCR opinion was issued 
without justification, without an eval- 
uation of the effects of the decision, 
and without consultation with Con- 
gress or civil rights experts. The ensu- 
ing uproar brought another statement 
from OCR which seemed to be intended 
to clarify and perhaps partially reverse 
the policy, but which only resulted in 
further confusion. 

There should be no need for this leg- 
islation, and I am hopeful that it will 
turn out that we do not need to pass 
this bill. I have been encouraged by and 
impressed with Governor Lamar 
Alexandar, the President's selection for 
Secretary of Education, and I hope 
that he will steal my thunder and re- 
verse the Department's movement in 
this harmful direction. 

Nevertheless, I am introducing this 
bill as a starting point for discussion of 
the legislative options, if that proves 
necessary. Under current law it is clear 
that minority scholarships and other 
Student aid programs to encourage di- 
versity are valid and appropriate ways 
to promote campus diversity and re- 
verse the effects of past discrimina- 
tion. But the Department of Education 
ruling has caused unnecessary confu- 
sion for millions of students and thou- 
sands of colleges and universities. If 
the Department's policy requires a leg- 
islative response to clarify what the 
law already says, we must be prepared 
to act. 


MINORITIES AND WOMEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Minority enrollment in college lags 
significantly behind white enrollment. 
While 38 percent of white high school 
graduates (aged 18-24) enroll in college, 
only 28 percent of African Americans 
and 31 percent of Hispanics enroll. And 
these figures mask the fact that a 
much larger percentage of these mi- 
norities enroll in two-year programs, 
rather than traditional 4-year colleges. 
Furthermore, the rate of minority en- 
rollment has dropped in the past 10 to 
15 years. 

College completion rates show even 
more disparity. While African Ameri- 
cans make up 7.9 percent of the enroll- 
ment at 4-year colleges, they only re- 
ceive 5.7 percent of the bachelor's de- 
grees awarded. That's more than a 25 
percent drop-off. Hispanics are 3.6 per- 
cent of enrollment, but only 2.7 percent 
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of degrees awarded, also 25 percent 
drop-off. 

When you look at particular dis- 
ciplines, the lack of women and mi- 
norities is especially alarming. In 
Science and engineering, according to 
the Task Force on Women, Minorities, 
and the Handicapped in Science and 
Technology, created by Public Law 99- 
383, African Americans are 12 percent 
of the general population, but are only 
2 percent of employed scientists and 
engineers. Hispanics comprise 9 percent 
of the population, but only 2 percent of 
employed scientists апа engineers. 
White women, 43 percent of our popu- 
lation, are only 10 percent of all sci- 
entists and engineers. While the num- 
ber of women and minorities in science 
and engineering is increasing—thanks 
to recruitment and financial aid pro- 
grams aimed specifially at women and 
minorities—the number earning ad- 
vanced degrees continues to lag behind. 

A National Academy of Sciences 
panel reports that the number of 
Science, engineering and technical jobs 
requiring competence in math will in- 
crease 36 percent by the year 2000—but 
the number of college graduates geared 
to those types of majors and careers 
wil not meet that demand. The only 
way to fill that need is to bring more 
women and minorities into science and 
engineering, because over the next dec- 
ade, women and minorities will rep- 
resent more than two-thirds of the new 
entrants into the work force. 

Another important area where mi- 
nority participation is crucial, but de- 
clining, is in the teaching profession. 
While any teacher can be a good role 
model, it is natural for minority stu- 
dents, bombarded with negative racial 
stereotypes in the mass media, to look 
for а teacher who looks like them, and 
who might feel the way they do about 
being а minority. It is equally impor- 
tant that students who are not minori- 
ties have minority teachers to counter 
those stereotypes. Yet in Illinois, 
where а third of the students аге mi- 
norities, only 15 percent of the teachers 
are minorities. In Chicago, with an al- 
most 25 percent Hispanic student popu- 
lation, less than 6 percent of the teach- 
ers are Hispanic. Even these numbers 
are deceptive, however. When you 
again look at particular academic 
areas, the numbers are more disturb- 
ing. In Illinois—according to the State 
Board of Education's report for the 
1986-87 school year—while nearly 23 
percent of the students are African 
American, only 8 percent of the science 
teachers and 7 percent of the social 
studies teachers are African American. 
Furthermore, there is not one Hispanic 
physies teacher in all of Illinois, and 
only one in every 157 math teachers is 
Hispanic. These numbers are shocking. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF MINORITY SCHOLARSHIPS 

Minority scholarships are the only 
door many young people have to higher 
education. Dr. Donald Stewart, presi- 
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dent of the college board, testified 
that, ‘‘{uJnquestionably, one of the rea- 
sons for the success achieved with re- 
gard to minorities in higher education 
has been the growing availability of 
minority scholarships at institutions 
that are predominantly white. We have 
found that nearly 700 colleges and uni- 
versities nationwide have scholarships 
designated for minorities." The num- 
ber of colleges considering race when 
awarding non-need-based scholarships 
has increased 60 percent in the past 4 
years. 

If the statement in the OCR press re- 
lease stands, colleges and universities, 
particularly the most expensive 
schools, will become white bastions, 
further segregating higher education 
on the basis of race and income. A St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch survey of seven 
schools in Illinois and Missouri found 
minority scholarship to be an impor- 
tant part of the overall student aid 
programs, affecting hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of students at just those few 
schools. The largest program cited, at 
the University of Illinois, awards $5 
million a year to outstanding African 
American, Hispanic, and American In- 
dian students. I will ask that the arti- 
cle and chart be included in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

More than wrongfully questioning 
the legality of these programs, the 
OCR press release—especially com- 
bined with other statements from the 
administration—sends the message 
that the Federal Government hopes to 
actively discourage colleges and uni- 
versities from increasing minority en- 
rollment and promoting diversity on 
their campuses. Indeed, even though 
the press release was not an official 
ruling of any sort, much damage has 
already been done. According to an ar- 
ticle in the most recent edition of the 
Chronicle of Higher Education, Janu- 
ary 9, 1991— 

Educators say the controversy over the le- 
gality of minority scholarships has seriously 
damaged higher education. Regardless of 
how the legal issue is resolved, they predict 
that * * * [mJany minority students, think- 
ing money for their education has been lost, 
will be discouraged from applying to college. 

The confusion caused by this con- 
troversy has caused many financial aid 
officers to put their plans on hold. At 
this time when millions of students are 
applying for college and for financial 
aid, it is irresponsible to needlessly 
dash the hopes and opportunities of mi- 
nority youth. 

As a nation, we cannot afford to lose 
the progress we have made with women 
and minorities in higher education. I 
am hopeful that the Department will 
reverse its statement and take actions 
to restore confidence in the student aid 
system. But if legislation proves nec- 
essary to restore minority scholarship 
programs, this bill is a starting point. 
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Мг. President, I ask unanimous соп- 
sent that the text of this bill, and the 
article and chart from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, be included in the 
RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. MINORITY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Title 12 of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
(20 U.S.C. 1141 et seq.) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 

*SEC. 1214. MINORITY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

“Nothing in this Act ог any other Act shall 
be construed to prohibit any eligible institu- 
tion, including an institution of higher edu- 
cation, from awarding or administering mi- 
nority scholarships or other scholarships or 
awards designed to promote diversity or 
remedy the effects of past discrimination, re- 
gardless of the source of funding.“ 


(From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Dec. 23, 
1 


SCHOLARSHIP DEBATE HAS REGIONAL IMPACT 
(By Virginia Hick) 

Rose Thomas, 48, says she loved school" 
when she was young, but her family was poor 
&nd could barely support her through high 
School. One of 11 children, Thomas went to 
work instead of college. 

But Thomas' daughter, Venus Harry, is 
going to St. Louis University, thanks to а 
Scholarship program aimed at talented black 
students. 

Harry will get to finish college under the 
Ernest Calloway Scholarship. But that pro- 
gram and others like it across the country 
are in the cross hairs of the Department of 
Education, which says such programs violate 
civil rights laws and should be changed. 

After the department's explanation of its 
position at a press conference Dec. 12 
prompted а furor, the department back- 
tracked to a degree, saying it would approve 
of minority scholarships funded by private 
donations. But it contended that universities 
receiving federal funds should not use their 
operating funds to back such scholarships. 

A Post-Dispatch survey of colleges in the 
region shows that millions of dollars in pro- 
grams affecting hundreds of students are vul- 
nerable, because they are partly supported 
by university funds. 

They range from relatively modest рго- 
grams like one at the University of Missouri 
&t St. Louis—worth $800 for six students each 
year—to the $5 million Presidential Awards 
program at the University of Illinois, which 
serves 1,700 minority scholars. 

The good news for those programs is that 
Education Department officials have offered 
& four-year phase-in period, so that present 
recipients like Harry will not be affected. 

That also gives legislators time to inter- 
cede. Sen. John Danforth, R-Mo., strongly 
supports minority scholarships and predicts 
that legislation will be introduced in Janu- 
ary to prevent the change from taking effect. 

Black students are watching the political 
maneuvering with dismay and defensiveness. 

It's not like they're just giving it to us.“ 
Harry said. It was not easy to get at all. We 
had to go through two interviews, and our 
grades had to be really good. I have seen 
scholarships for boys, for veterans—nobody 
is saying anything about those.” 
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Harry, а freshman and а graduate of 
Ritenour High school, said she had applied 
for a half-dozen scholarships besides the 
Calloway. She was offered athletic scholar- 
ships to play basketball at Mississippi State 
and at UMSL. But the Calloway was her only 
academic scholarship. 

She wonders if one of the other scholar- 
ships she applied for had hidden biases 
against members of racial minorities. 

"I really do think that, depending on 
where a scholarship is coming from, some of 
them are biased behind closed doors," Harry 
said. "It looks on the up-and-up on the out- 
side. They supposedly went through your 
credentials. But I don't think it went that 
way." 

Others, including blacks, express mis- 
givings about scholarships aimed at minori- 
ties. With the money comes a stigma, some 
believe. 

Delores Townsend has mixed feelings about 
her scholarship. Townsend, 40, has been 
going to college in several cities off and on 
since 1971. She often had to drop out for a se- 
mester or two, to make enough money to 
continue. She has used food stamps, finan- 
cial aid, part-time and full-time jobs to sup- 
port herself and her four children. Two of her 
children are in college now, too. 

For her last semester of undergraduate 
work, Townsend received the first Marion 
Oldham Scholarship, which is named after 
the former long-time University of Missouri 
curator. The scholarship was established by 
former UMSL Chancellor Marguerite Ross 
Barnett. 

“I appreciated it,“ Townsend said. I need- 
ed the money. But I would have finished any- 
way. It's sort of like food stamps— 
stereotypically associated with blacks. You 
need them. But you hate to take them. 

"As a black student, you can feel you're 
good at something. But there's always this 
lingering doubt: Was it 'good' for a black 
person or 'good' for anybody? Sometimes 
that bothers me. 

"I think when you separate money like 
that, you're saying,'We will give this to you, 
stepchild, poor pitiful thing.“ Does that carry 
over to the way they think when they grade 
you?" 

Sharifah Sims of East St. Louis is a senior 
&t the University of Missouri at Columbia. 
She sees scholarships for minorities as a way 
of making life more fair. 

“They've been giving scholarships to Irish 
Catholics, the DAR (Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution]. I don't fit those categories; 
I can’t apply for those." She is a recipient of 
the George C. Brooks minority scholarship. 

The way I understand it, these programs 
are to give us a chance to catch up, where we 
had been legally discriminated against for so 
many years," Sims said. 

K.C. Morrison, vice provost for minority 
affairs at Mizzou, said the university ap- 
peared to be exempt from the ban on publicly 
funded scholarships, because it has been 
cited for past discrimination. 

Michael Middleton, a Mizzou law professor 
and a former Department of Education offi- 
cial, sees a change іп the government's ap- 


“The law says that the use of race is inap- 
propriate where there has not been prior dis- 
crimination, ‘‘Middleton said. In the past, 
the department had interpreted it to mean 
that logically, nearly every predominantly 
white institution would fall under the defini- 
tion of past discrimination, he said. 

Now the department is saying, in effect, 
that institutions must prove that they had 
discriminated in the past or they will lose 
federal funds. 
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“That says to me if I'm a college official, 
‘Why stick my neck out?'" Middleton said. 
“The message they're sending is extremely 
discouraging.” 

But college officials and students say that 
such scholarships hold advantages for the 
schools—and for society as well. 

“These scholarships are an investment,” 
Sims said. “1 see my friends, who made good 
grades like I did, have to stay at home and 
work 40 hours a week while they go to 
school. Without help, they will be in school 
until I don’t know when. You hear about 
Japan... and Germany burning us іп eco- 
nomic competition—they're investing in 
their college student.” 

College officials say the investments are 
paying off. Washington University awards 10 
academic scholarships a year to black stu- 
dents, in addition to 600 academic scholar- 
ships open to the general population. 


MINORITY SCHOLARSHIPS 
Scholarship Each awarg Annual 
University of Missouri at Colum- 

bia: 


у Brooks (undergraduate 
47 raduno) d 


E 
t 
5 


88 ‚000 79 
i 45 00 405,000 
. За ndation 50 500 25,000 
ү. (business) 15 varies 5.700 
% 650-1300 26,500 
6 1000-1290 36,500 

6 800 4, 
6 1,500 $000 
1 1,542 1,542 
1 1,000 1,000 
2 2,500 5,000 
1 13% 1,376 
25 1000-6000 117,000 
4 17300 750,000 
150 1,461-3,141 80,000 
E aign: 100 MA 5,000,000 
7 15 31380 — 20700 
2 1400 2800 
5 1,400 7,000 
4 500 2,000 
i 3 1,200 3,500 
i [ 4 1,200 4,800 

State of Minos, 

Minois Consortium for Edu- 

IE онно 111 410000 1,000,000 

Illinois Minority Graduate ......... NA 400,000 

1 Includes non-minority women. 

2 Also open to disabled students. 

3 Average. 

^Plus tuition. 

These scholarships are offered to minority students and contain at least 
some university funds. According to the Department of Education's latest 
policy announcement, C 
versity would lose funds. The policy із still under discussion. All of 
the universities and colleges mentioned and the state of Illinois also offer 
scholarship programs to students according to academic merit, financial 


Minorities and women аге represented 
among the general academic scholarships, 
said Dennis Martin, director of financial aid 
and assistant provost. 

But the university felt the need for an ad- 
ditional program for black students. The 
scholarship attracts black students and cre- 
ates а '"multiethnic experiences for all stu- 
dents,” Martin said. 

Тһе program has brought the university 
“10 wonderful students“ in the program and 
“ап increase in the number of black appli- 
cants," Martin said. “Мапу are well-served 
by regular financial aid and come even if 
they don't get a scholarship.” 

The University of Illinois has had a similar 
experience on а larger scale. The President's 
Award program there offers scholarships to 
outstanding black, Hispanic and American 
Indian students—a total of $5 million, said 
Robert W. Resek, vice president for academic 
affairs. 
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Blacks and Hispancs still are under-rep- 
resented on campus. Resek said. But those 
populations are growing significantly" and 
not just in the upper echelon. '"These pro- 
grams have created а foundation that makes 
it comfortable for these students to attend 
the university," Resek said.e 


By Mr. STEVENS (for himself 
and Mr. TURKOWSKI): 

S. 49. A bill to establish an Ocean and 
Coastal Resources Enhancement Fund 
and а Coastal Zone Impact Assistance 
Fund, to require the Secretary of Com- 
merce to provide States and local gov- 
ernments with block grants from mon- 
eys in the funds, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 


OCEAN AND COABTAL RESOURCES ENHANCEMENT 
ACT 

ө Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today 
I introduce S. 49, the Ocean and Coast- 
al Resources Enhancement Act. The 
measure, which is similar to legisla- 
tion I introduced in the mideighties, is 
designed to give coastal states and 
communities the tools they need to 
minimize the impacts energy develop- 
ment can bring coastal areas. The bill 
directs the Secretary of Commerce to 
distribute 4% percent of all OCS геуе- 
nues to coastal areas impacted by а 
wide spectrum of energy development 
ranging from refineries to pipelines. 
All coastal areas would be eligible in- 
cluding the Great Lakes States. 

The bill uses many of the concepts 
established in the Coastal Zone Man- 
agement Act, and is intended to com- 
plement the provisions of that Act. For 
States and local governments directly 
impacted by OCS leasing activities, the 
Commerce Department would share 
one-third of OCS revenues derived off 
the coast of that particular state. The 
Secretary of Commerce would pass half 
the sum to the States and half to local 
governments. 

'The funds would be used to help state 
and local governments participate 
meaningfully in the permitting proc- 
ess. The moneys would also enable 
them to undertake their own projects 
to enhance and protect the environ- 
ment. In addition, local governments 
most directly impacted by energy de- 
velopment could use their funds to in- 
crease police and fire protection, sewer 
and water facilities, and provide need- 
ed government services for the in- 
creased population that energy devel- 
opment can bring. 

Mr. President, twice the Senate ap- 
proved similar legislation, but unfortu- 
nately because of administration oppo- 
sition, we were not successful in get- 
ting it enacted into law. When he an- 
nounced his decision on OCS develop- 
ment off the coasts of California and 
Florida, President Bush hinted that his 
Administrtion might support a revenue 
sharing concept. I look forward to 
working with the administration to de- 
velop a fiscally responsible bill that ad- 
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dresses the concerns of coastal states 
and communities. € 


By Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. 
BOREN, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. HEF- 
LIN, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. PRYOR, 
Mr. NICKLES, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
HATCH, and Mr. BURNS): 

S. 50. A bill to ensure that agencies 
establish the appropriate procedures 
for assessing whether or not regulation 
may result in the taking of private 
property, so ав to avoid such where 
possible; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

PRIVATE PROPERTY RIGHTS ACT 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, today, I 
join with the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma, Mr. BOREN, and Messrs. 
GRASSLEY, HEFLIN, PRYOR, THURMOND, 
NICKLES, CRAIG, HATCH, BURNS, HELMS, 
and WALLOP in introducing the Private 
Property Rights Act of 1991. 

This bill establishes procedural safe- 
guards to better protect one of the 
basic civil rights guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights: The right to own private 
property free from the threat of it 
being taken by government for public 
use without just compensation. We 
have volumes of law in America de- 
signed to prevent government from in- 
fringing on most of our civil rights. 
Free speech, assembly, worship—these 
are all protected under various stat- 
utes. But basic private property rights 
currently have little or no statutory 
protection. 

During America's first 200 years, the 
need for such protection of private 
property was not as evident as it is 
today. There are two reasons for this: 
First, the concept of private property 
is so intrinsic to our society that gov- 
ernment has, in the past, been some- 
what restrained purely through soci- 
etal conscience, and second, the courts 
have left the issue of what is and is not 
an infringement on private property 
somewhat vague—at least until re- 
cently. 

But now, as Robert Meltz, an attor- 
ney-adviser with the Congressional Re- 
search Service pointed out in а Federal 
Bar Journal article in February of last 
year, 

Looking back, it seems so obvious. Relent- 
less growth of population and industry beget 
increasing environmental impact, which be- 
gets ever more pervasive regulation of prop- 
erty use, which begets collision with con- 
stitutional property rights. In particular, it 
was inevitable that the taking issue" 
should have emerged from the constitutional 
wings and moved to center stage, as it has 
now done. 

Furthermore, the Supreme Court has 
recently spoken very clearly about the 
fundamental principles that prevent 
government from usurping private 
property from individuals. It was these 
cases, First English Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Glendale versus 
County of Los Angeles and Nollan ver- 
sus California Coastal Commission that 
prompted another CRS legal analyst to 
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identify “а court trend supporting in- 
creased protection of private property 
against government controls.“ 

Mr. Mark Pollot, an attorney and 
former official in the Natural Re- 
sources Division of the Department of 
Justice, recently wrote this about the 
current status of regulatory infringe- 
ment on private property in the United 
States: 


[In 1987] there was approximately $1 billion 
in outstanding takings claims against the 
United States Government in one section of 
one division of the Justice Department 
alone. This figure did not account for pre- 
vious claims which were resolved by settle- 
ment or otherwise. It did not account for 
claims which may not have reached the 
point of litigation. It did not account for po- 
tential future claims, nor did it consider the 
interest that would have to be paid for suc- 
cessful claims which even at a simple rate of 
legal interest could be staggering. Some 
claims have been around for years. (And, of 
course, since the requirement is just com- 
pensation, the courts have held that simple 
interest at the legal“ rate is not nec- 
essarily acceptable.) Furthermore, these fig- 
ures do not account for the administrative 
and litigation costs the government spends 
just to assess these claims, much less to liti- 
gate them. The likelihood that more claims 
will be successfully brought was increased by 
the Supreme Court's 1987 decisions in Nollan, 
First English, and even Keystone. That this 
increased risk was actual has been shown by 
recent state and federal takings cases іп 
lower courts. 

In California, for example, approximately 
one-half of the takings claims which have 
reached the intermediate appeals courts 
since 1987 have resulted in takings rulings fa- 
voring the property owner, a remarkable 
State of affairs in California. Similarly, in 
other states, like Florida, takings claims 
have been upheld in areas where they would 
not have been in the last 50 or more years. 
See, e.g., Florida Department of Agriculture 
versus Midflorida Growers Inc. 

At the federal level, for example, even very 
recently, the United States Claims Court has 
issued three decisions finding regulatory 
takings in the wetlands regulation and min- 
ing contexts (Whitney Benefits, Loveladies 
Harbor, and Florida Rock). Three other wet- 
lands cases in the Claims Court have rejected 
claims by the United States that its wet- 
lands regulations cannot cause takings 
(Formanek, Ciampetti, and Beure-Co.) In 
the Whitney Benefits case, the award was for 
approximately $60 million plus interest, 
which, because of the time involved, will be 
considerable [possibly in excess of $100 mil- 
lion itself]. Both the risk that а takings will 
be found and the potential for а broad 
amount of liability have been shown by post- 
1987 experience to be on the increase. 

Frankly, I was shocked by what Mr. 
Pollot had to say. Obviously there is a 
virus eating away at American free- 
doms. The simple fact is that the pri- 
vate property that Americans own is 
coming under increasing control by the 
Government. 

Take, for example, the case of John 
Pozsgai from Morrisville, PA, а Hun- 
garian immigrant and self-employed 
mechanic. John decided to exercise a 
right that had been denied him in Hun- 
gary, and in 1987, he purchased a few 
acres next to his mechanic's shop. The 
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acreage had been used for 30 years as 
an illegal dump, filled with old tires 
and rusted auto bodies. He removed the 
refuse, and replaced it with clean fill in 
order to improve the appearance “апа 
value" of his property. 

John is now serving а portion of his 
3-year prison sentence, while his family 
is strapped by а $200,000 fine. His 
crime? Тһаб garbage dump that he 
cleaned up was found to be a wet- 
land", and, by filling in the area with 
clean dirt without a permit from the 
U.S. Government, he violated Clean 
Water Act regulations. 

This is what Mr. Pozsgai had to say 
in his defense: We thought this was a 
free country here—you buy а piece of 
land; you use it.“ 

Unfortuntely, John Pozsgai's case is 
not isolated. We are facing a number of 
very similar cases in Idaho, where 
property owners are being told that 
their land really isn't theirs because 
the Federal Government has decided it 
*has an interest in it." And it isn't just 
land, either. Private property has been 
defined to include your house, your 
car, your rifle, your dog, your market- 
place, your clientele, and yes, even 
your innovative thoughts and ideas. 
All of these are your private property— 
things that our Constitution prohibits 
the Government from denying you 
(along with life and liberty) without 
due process. That document also de- 
clares that your private property 
should not be ‘акеп for public use 
without just compensation." And yet, 
on nearly every front, we see govern- 
ment imposing regulations that 
“депу” people their property, from the 
elderly couple whose home is devalued 
by land use controls, to the small busi- 
nessman whose shop is closed down for 
failures in government paperwork and 
reporting. 

Supposedly, there is а system of 
checks and balances established to 
keep the Federal Government in line— 
if constitutional rights are being de- 
nied, the courts should recognize it and 
demand compensation. But as John 
Pozsgai found out early on, the cost of 
& decent attorney is $30,000 to $40,000 up 
front. Can we ask Americans to spend 
what is 1, maybe 2 years entire salary, 
just to defend their basic constitu- 
tional rights. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
perestroika in America. Private prop- 
erty is an essential part of America's 
strength. The Soviet Union realizes 
this, Eastern Europe realizes this. The 
world is coming to understand this. So 
why don't we, in America, do some- 
thing to preserve our private property 
heritiage. 

Well, we intend to. Working with the 
White House Counsel, the President's 
Council on Competitiveness, and the 
Justice Department, we have drafted 
the Private Property Rights Act of 
1991. The bill has won strong support 
from grassroots constituencies: from 
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farmers, ranchers, home builders, small 
businessmen, realtors and even county 
commissioners (who see an attack on 
private property as an attack on their 
revenue base. 

The Private Property Rights Act of 
1991 forces the Government to respect 
private property, and requires that reg- 
ulations be assessed for their potential 
to deny such rights. The goal of these 
assessments would be to redirect the 
regulation so as to accomplish its goal 
while imposing on private property to 
the smallest degree possible. And if 
such an imposition is unavoidable, 
then the constitutionally required 
“just compensation" must be consid- 
ered in the Agency's budget. 

Private property ownership is stew- 
ardship. And strengthening America's 
commitment to private property can 
only enhance that stewardship. As А1- 
exander Hamilton described it in the 
Federalist: 

It is a general principle of human nature, 
that a man will be interested in what ever he 
possesses, in proportion to the firmness or 
precariousness of the tenure by which he 
holds it; will be less attached to what he 
holds by а momentary or uncertain title, 
than to what he enjoys by a durable or cer- 
tain title; and, of course, will be willing to 
risk more for the sake of the one, than for 
the sake of the other. 

Hamilton's point should not be lost 
today. If we wish people to care for 
their property, to sacrifice for the envi- 
ronment, to forego immediate self-in- 
terest for longer-term interests shared 
with society, then we cannot abandon 
the private property incentives that 
justify that sacrifice. 

Mr. President, I ask that a letter fur- 
ther explaining the details of this leg- 
islation by the Assistant Attorney 
General for Natural Resources, a letter 
from 22 State and national organiza- 
tions endorsing the Private Property 
Rights Act, a letter from a Georgia 
homebuilder's association, one from 
"Stop Taking Our Property’’—an Indi- 
ana-based organization, a resolution 
adopted by the Greater Yellowstone 
Association of Conservation Districts, 
and the text of the bill appear in the 
RECORD immediately after my ге- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

8. 50 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled. 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ''Private 
Property Rights Act of 1991”. 

SEC. 2. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act: 

(1) The term agency“ means all executive 
branch agencies which engage in activity 
with the potential for taking private prop- 
erty, including any military department of 
the United States Government, any United 
States Government corporation, United 
States Government controlled corporation, 
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or other establishment in the Executive 
Branch of the United States Government. 

(2) The term “taking of private property” 
means an activity wherein private property 
is taken such that compensation to the 
owner of that property is required by the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


SEC. 3. PROTECTION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY. 

No regulation promulgated after the date 
of enactment of this Act by any agency shall 
become effective until the issuing agency is 
certified by the Attorney General to be in 
compliance with Executive Order 12630 or 
similar procedures to assess the potential for 
the taking of private property in the course 
of Federal regulatory activity, with the goal 
of minimizing such where possible. 


SEC. 4. JUDICIAL REVIEW. 

(a) Judicial review of actions taken pursu- 
ant to this Act shall be limited to whether 
the Attorney General has certified the issu- 
ing agency as in compliance with Executive 
Order 12630 or similar procedures, such re- 
view to be permitted in the same forum and 
&t the same time as the issued regulations 
are otherwise subject to judicial review. 
Only persons adversely affected or grieved by 
agency action shall have standing to chal- 
lenge that action as contrary to this Act. In 
no event shall such review include any issue 
for which the United States Claims Court 
has jurisdiction. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall affect any 
otherwise available judicial review of agency 
action. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, ENVI- 
RONMENT AND NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES DIVISION, 

Washington, DC, October 1, 1990. 
Hon STEVE SYMMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMMS: I am writing in re- 
sponse to your letter of July 30, 1990, regard- 
ing your amendment to S. 2830. The Vice 
President's Council on Competitiveness and 
the affected agencies, including the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of the 
Interior, the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
and the Environmental Protection Agency, 
have reviewed this issue and fully support 
the objectives of your amendment. 

We applaud your initiative in seeking stat- 
utory endorsement for Executive Order 12630, 
which seeks to ensure that federal agencies 
consider the impacts which their policies 
might have on private property rights. The 
Fifth Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution requires that the federal govern- 
ment pay just compensation for taking pri- 
vate property. This requirement reflects an 
important commitment to private property, 
which agencies should heed. 

The Administration is prepared fully to 
support your amendment, provided that two 
changes are made. First, we believe that the 
amendment should be extended to include all 
federal agencies subject to the Executive 
Order. Second, the availability and scope of 
judicial review pursuant to the amendment 
should be clarified in order to avoid poten- 
tially creating extensive, burdensome new 
litigation that would clog the courts. These 
changes are explained more fully in the at- 
tached letter, which sets forth our views in 
greater detail. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD B. STEWART, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
LAND AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
DIVISON, 
Washington, DC, October 1, 1990 
Hon. STEVE SYMMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMMS: Thank you for your 
letter of July 30, 1990, asking the Department 
to respond to certain comments made re- 
garding your amendment to S. 2830, relating 
to protection of private property. In addi- 
tion, you have asked for the Department's 
position on this amendment. 

As the Justice Department offícial des- 
ignated by the Attorney General to assure 
implementation compliance with Executive 
Order 12630, which seeks to ensure that fed- 
eral agencies consider the impacts which 
their policies might have on private property 
rights, I fully support the Order's provisions 
and compliance with it throughout the Exec- 
utive Branch. The Fifth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution requires that the 
federal government pay just compensation 
for taking private property. This require- 
ment reflects an important commitment to 
private property, which agencies should 
heed. Also, fiscal accountability dictates 
that potential government liability for pay- 
ment of compensation should be considered 
before choosing an action which may result 
in а taking. Agencies should carefully con- 
sider alternatives to proposed actions that 
risk taking private property. The Executive 
Order is designed to implement these prin- 
ciples. 

We support and encourage your efforts to 
obtain congressional endorsement of the goal 
of the Executive Order. The Council on Com- 
petitiveness and all of the affected agencies 
have also reviewed this issue and support the 
objectives of your amendment. We stand 
willing to work with you and other members 
of Congress to refine the amendment where 
necessary to ensure that it carefully, specifi- 
cally, and effectively assures that due con- 
sideration is given to consequences of gov- 
ernmental action which may impact on pri- 
vate property rights, without improperly in- 
fringing on the constitutional prerogatives 
of the President to manage the Executive 
Branch or the statutory responsibilities of 
government agencies. 

We strongly object to any suggestion that 
& choice must be made between protecting 
private property rights, and protecting pub- 
lic health and welfare. Neither the Fifth 
Amendment, nor the Executive Order re- 
quires such а choice. The Fifth Amendment 
provides, simply: "[N]or shall private prop- 
erty be taken for public use, without just 
compensation.“ 

It presumes that the action which is said 
to have taken the property is lawful and au- 
thorized. Nothing in its terms prevents any 
agency from promulgating regulations to 
protect health, welfare or the environment. 
Indeed, the Executive Order assumes that 
agencies will, on occasion, be required to 
carry out lawful and authorized responsibil- 
ities which have the effect of taking private 
property. Its goal is to: “... ensure that 
government actions are undertaken on à 
well-reasoned basis with due regard for fiscal 
&ccountability, for the financial impact of 
the obligations imposed on the Federal gov- 
ernment by the Just Compensation Clause of 
the Fifth Amendment..." 

The Order further states that agencies 
"should account in decision making for 
those takings that are necessitated by statu- 
tory mandate," E.O. §1(b), and “пеей only 
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address takings implications under the Order 
to the extent permitted by law.“ 

When, in the course of fulfilling its mis- 
sion, an agency's action effects a taking of 
private property payment to the property 
owner is made from the Treasury.) Thus, all 
taxpayers share in this cost. The Executive 
Order directs agencies to consider such po- 
tential costs before they take action and 
look carefully at alternative actions to avoid 
unnecessary infringments on individual 
rights in private property. This analysis is 
designed to introduce into agency decision- 
making the broader government-wide con- 
cerns that might otherwise be overlooked. It 
is not designed to negate or supersede an 
agency’s statutory responsibilities. 

With these basic principles in mind, we 
offer the following comments on objections 
to your proposal. 


I. OPERATION OF THE AMENDMENT 


A. Scope 


We do not understand the proposed lan- 
guage as codifying all of the provisions of 
E.O. 12630 or the Attorney General's Guide- 
lines. Specifically, the amendment provides 
that Injo regulation promulgated after the 
date of enactment of this Act by ... the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of the Army, or 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency ...." The Executive 
Order, in contrast, applies to proposed fed- 
eral legislation, comments on proposed fed- 
eral legislation, other federal policy state- 
ments, and other proposed federal actions, as 
well as federal regulations. See E.O. 12630 $2. 

In addition, this amendment applies to 
only four executive branch agencies, while 
the Executive Order applies to many more: 
"[E]cept as provided in Section 2 of the Ex- 
ecutive Order and Section П(0) herein, to 
any executive department, agency, or mili- 
tary department of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and to any United States Govern- 
ment corporation, United States Govern- 
ment controlled corporation, ог other 
esablishment in the Executive Branch of the 
United States Government other than those 
entities defined as “independent regulatory 
agencies“ in 44 U.S.C. §3502(10). 

Attorney General's Guidelines for the Evalua- 
tion of Risk and Avoidance of Unanticipated 
Takings $1II (hereinafter Guidelines]. 

Recent judicial decisions holding that 
“regulatory” takings occurred, involved pro- 
grams administered by three of the four 
named agencies. See e.g., United Nuclear Cor- 
poration v. United States, No. 89-1727 (Fed. 
Cir.) (slip. op., Aug. 24, 1990); (cancellation of 
leases constitutes a taking); Whitney Benefits 
v. United States, 20 Cl. Ct. 324 (1990) (prohibi- 
tion of surface mining in an alluvall valley 
floor creates compensable taking), appeal 
pending, No. , Fed. Cir., Loveladies v. 
United States, No. 243-83L (July 23, 1990) (de- 
nial of 33 U.S.C. §1344 permit found to be a 
taking), and Florida Rock v. United States, No. 
266-82L (July 23, 1990) (denial of 33 U.S.C. 
§1344 permit found to be a taking). The fed- 
eral program under 33 U.S.C. §1344, of course, 
involves both the Corps of Engineers and the 
Environemtnal Protection Agency. It is 
noteworthy that the monetary judgments 


1 Whether a particular regulation or regulatory ac- 
tion results in a constitutionally compensable tak- 
ing of private property depends on the nature of the 
regulation and the specific factual circumstances of 
the case. See e.g., Keystone Bituminous Coal Assn v. 
DeBenedictis, 480 U.S. 470 (1987); see also Kaiser Aetna 
v. United States, 444 U.S. 164 (1979). 
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against the United States in those cases 
total in excess of $120 million dollars.2 

The Administration believes, however, 
that the application of the amendment must 
be expanded to all executive branch agencies 
which engage in activity with potential 
"takings" implications. Such a change in 
scope would not alter our observation that 
the bill is not a codification of the existing 
Executive Order. 
B. The Executive Order's Requirements and Тһе 

Amendment 


It has been suggested that this amendment 
goes beyond the Executive Order by adding a 
new requirement that the Department of 
Justice certify“ agency compliance with 
the Executive Order. Such a suggestion dem- 
onstrates a misunderstanding of how the Ex- 
ecutive Order has operated for the past two 
years. 

Under Е.О. 12630, both the Director of the 
Office of Mangement and Budget (OMB) and 
the Attorney General have implementation 
responsibilities. On June 30, 1988 and after 
consultation with affected Executive Branch 
agencies and OMB, the Attorney General 
(pursuant to $1(c), ЕО 12530) issued govern- 
ment-wide guidelines (‘‘Guidelines”) setting 
a basic framework for implementing the 
order. Both the Order (§5(e)(2)) and the 
Guideline (§VI (D)) encourage development 
of agency-specific guidance beyond those is- 
sued by the Attorney General. Informed an 
agency's particular internal procedures and 
program portfolio with the Order's obliga- 
tions. 

Under the Executive Order, the Attorney 
General, in close consultation with individ- 
ual agencies, may promulgate these supple- 
mental guidelines. As a practical matter, 
this process involves an agency developing 
its proposed supplemental guidelines, fol- 
lowed by the Attorney General's review and 
approval. 

Development of supplemental guidelines 
requires an inventory of an agency's respon- 
sibilities, including promulgation of regula- 
tions, which affect, or may affect, the use or 
value of private property. This inventory de- 
termines the content of the agency's supple- 
mental guidelines. Program elements having 
no takings risks can be excluded from fur- 
ther analysis. Тһове elements prone to 
takings challenges remain subject to com- 
pletion of takings implication assessments 
(TIA) for particular policies or actions. Im- 
plementation of the Order is accordingly 
streamlined. In accordance with this strat- 
egy of focusing administrative attention on 
matters of special concern, supplemental 
guidelines are vital to an effective E.O. 12630 
process. An agency which does not seek to 
develop supplemental guidelines remains 
subject to those issued by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

The Attorney General has already ар- 
proved supplemental guidelines for the De- 
partments of the Army, Commerce, Housing 
and Urban Development, Interior, Justice 
and for the Agencies of the Small Business 
Administration and National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. Active consulta- 
tions are now underway with other agencies, 
including the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the Departments of Health and 
Human Services, Labor, and Agriculture. 

We understand the language in your pro- 
posal, referring to certification by the Attor- 
ney General, is designed to be consistent 
with the current process, and thus con- 


2Our dicussion of these decisions should іп по way 
be construed as а change in the Department's legal 
position in each case. 
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templates issuance by the Attorney General 
of supplemental guidelines for an agency or 
determination that an agency has elected to 
follow the government-wide guidelines. How- 
ever, your proposal might be amended to 
make this intent more explicit. 

Moreover, it is also inaccurate to suggest 
that this proposal would require that each 
regulatory action must be reviewed by the 
Attorney General for compliance with the 
guidelines. Тһе specific language of the 
amendment calls for the “issuing agency", 
not each specific regulation, to be “сег- 
tified" by the Attorney General for compli- 
ance with the Executive Order. This focus on 
the agency process ів consistent with current 
practice under the Executive Order. 

Neither your amendment nor the Execu- 
tive Order requires that the Attorney Gen- 
eral review and approve each ТТА that an 
agency performs in accordance with its sup- 
plemental guidelines. As outlined above, 
each agency may develop generic supple- 
mental guidelines which govern its entire 
program inventory, or it may simply follow 
the Attorney General's guidelines. The agen- 
cy must perform a TIA for each proposed set 
of regulations which are not excluded in the 
supplemental guidelines, or the Attorney 
General's guidelines. Specific analyses per- 
formed pursuant to these guidelines are not 
"certified" by the Attorney General. On oc- 
casion, this Department is informally con- 
sulted by the agency conducting these analy- 
sis for information on current applicable 
case law. 

Moreover, by including the language “Ех- 
ecutive Order 12630 or similar procedures 
your amendment makes clear that its cov- 
erage is limited to agency procedures, not 
the substantive result in a particular case. 
Accordingly, nothing in the amendment 
would support a suggestion that review of 
procedures includes review of particular sub- 
stantive decisions, and so the role of the At- 
torney General remains as it is under Execu- 
tive Order. 

Finally, the phrase “ог similar proce- 
dures" has no effect оп the authority of the 
Attorney General. Clearly, this phrase modi- 
fies the phrase Executive Order", thus indi- 
cating that these other procedures refer to 
those that might be issued by the President 
in the future to modify the Executive Order, 
not to any action by the Attorney General. 
П. ANALYSIS OF CRITICISMS OF THE AMENDMENT 

A, Need for Takings Review 


It has been suggested that this amendment 
is unnecessary because the Claims Court pro- 
vides as adequate remedy for vindication of 
private property rights taken through gov- 
ernmental action, that most claims stating 
that agency action will result in a constitu- 
tional taking are overblown and unsuccessful 
in any event, and that agencies with special 
missions such as protection of the environ- 
ment and public health should not be re- 
quired to deal with this issue. 

Several responses are appropriate. the 
amendment, like the Executive Order, is not 
designed to supersede or prejudge possible 
takings remedies available in the Claims 
Court, nor do either the amendment or the 
Executive Order imply that particular agen- 
cy actions will result in compensable 
takings. To suggest, however, that sensitiv- 
ity to Fifth Amendment rights is “вотеопе 
else’s job’’ incorrectly implies that a con- 
gressional mandate to а particular federal 
agency to carry out a particular mission pre- 
cludes that agency from considering any- 
thing else, including the potential Constitu- 
tional consequences of its action. The fact 
that only a minority of “takings” claims are 
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successfully litigated is hardly a basis for ob- 
jecting to legislation which might serve to 
minimize even that minority of claims. In- 
deed, the function of the takings“ clause is 
to assure that burdens placed on individuals 
which, in fairness and justice should be 
borne by society at large, are in fact borne 
by the latter. See Armstrong v. United States, 
364 U.S. 40, 49 (1960). Before this burden is 
shifted to taxpayers generally, an agency 
should carefully consider whether the impo- 
sition of any such burden is necessary and 
whether less burdensome alternatives exist. 
Such a planning process is designed to en- 
courage consideration of regulatory alter- 
natives which meet statutory goals or re- 
quirements but do not unnecessarily infringe 
on individual rights in private property and 
increase taxpayer burdens. 

B. Alleged Effects on Agency Mandates and 

Enforcement 

It is suggested that this proposal would 
add a bureaucratic roadblock to executive 
enforcement of some laws. This is incorrect. 
The plain language of your amendment lim- 
its its application to regulations, not en- 
forcement actions. This is consistent with 
the Executive Order, as interpreted by the 
Attorney General’s Guidelines, which does 
not cover individual enforcement actions, 
e.g., ‘‘[pJolicies and actions taken іп further- 
ance of pending or immiment litigation . . . 
(and) .. . judicial and administrative adju- 
dicatory actions brought pursuant to federal 
law seeking penalties, collection of debts, or 
the like.“ Е.О. 12630, 5 П(В)(9). 

Moreover, the amendment does not pre- 
clude an agency from meeting its statutory 
obligations, including enforcement respon- 
sibilities. In fact, by including the phrase, 
"in the course of federal regulatory activ- 
ity", the amendment recognizes the ongoing 
statutory responsibilites of each agency, and 
preserves them. This is consistent with the 
Executive Order, which expressly notes that 
agencies should account in decision making 
for those takings that are necessitated by 
Statutory mandate," E.O. $1(b) and ''need 
only address takings implications under the 
Order to the extent permitted by law.” E.O. 
$5(b). 

For similar reasons, it is inaccurate to 
suggest that this proposal would afford the 
Office of Management and Budget ''yet an- 
other basis" to challenge agency perform- 
ance of their statutory responsibilities by 
creating an additional bureaucratic road- 
block." As noted above, OMB has been and 
continues to be involved in accepting and 
evaluating information submitted in connec- 
tion with an agency's takings assessments. 
This includes submitting information to 
OMB regarding takings claims and awards, 
and submitting to OMB along with proposed 
regulatory actions information on potential 
takings implications of such actions. See 
E.O. $5(b), (c), (d), and (e)(1). To our knowl- 
edge, this process, which would not be af- 
fected by your proposed amendment, has 
never resulted in any obstruction of any 
agency's performance of its statutory re- 
sponsibilities. In short, nothing in the 
amendment you have proposed would create 
additional burdens for agencies currently 
complying with the Executive Order. Be- 
cause the amendment does not alter the cur- 
rent involvement of OMB in regulatory re- 
view, it would be inaccurate to suggest that 
this amendment somehow reassigns OMB 
functions to the Department of Justice, or 
any other agency. 

It would also be incorrect to suggest that 
this amendment effectively blocks agency 
&ction because it renders а regulation inef- 
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fective until the issuing agency complies 
with the Executive Order or otherwise pre- 
cludes an agency from promulgating a regu- 
lation. The limited remedy provided under 
the amendment is the deferral of implemen- 
tation of regulations until supplemental 
guidelines are approved. The simple solution 
to avoiding delay in the effective date of the 
regulation is, as many agencies have already 
done, to secure approved supplemental 
guidelines. We stand ready to assist thís 
process in an expeditious manner. 


C. Effect on Executive Prerogatives 


It has been suggested that this amendment 
would create an unwarranted and unprece- 
dented legislative intrusion into executive 
branch functions. We might have concerns 
about this issue, 17 your amendment was not 
во carefully drafted to assure that the Exec- 
utive Branch can utilize those procedures it 
finds suitable, now and іп the future; use of 
the language Executive Order or similar 
procedures" recognizes that the President 
retains his authority to change the Execu- 
tive Order and the Attorney General retains 
the discretion to modify the guidelines. It 
might be appropriate to make this point 
completely free from doubt, and we are pre- 
pared to work with you in this regard. 


D. Judicial Review 


The amendment does not expressly provide 
for judicial review of either the procedures 
governing takings assessments or the assess- 
ments themselves. The Executive Order ex- 
pressly states that no such review is avail- 
able, noting that these procedures do not: 
"create any right or benefit, substantive or 
procedural, enforceable at law by а party 
against the United States, its agencies, its 
officers, or any person.“ 

See E.O. $6. 

Nonetheless, questions have been raised re- 
garding whether, by referencing the Execu- 
tive Order in legislation, certain decisions 
become judicially reviewable action, i.e., an 
agency's supplemental guidelines, the Attor- 
ney General's approval of such supplemental 
guidelines, and the policy or decision-spe- 
cific takings assessments performed by the 
agency pursuant to those guidelines, 

In order for the Administration to support 
this amendment the availability and extent 
of judicial review must be clarified. Specifi- 
cally, the amendment must specify that such 
review be limited to the fact of whether or 
not the Attorney General has certified sup- 
plemental guidelines for the issuing agency. 
Neither the Attorney General's decision 
whether or not to issue such certification 
nor an agency or department's compliance 
with such guidelines shall be subject to re- 
view. Of course, notwithstanding Section 6 of 
the Executive Order, the individual takings 
analysis or other documents developed by & 
department or agency pursuant to applicable 
guidelines would be part of the administra- 
tive record and would, in accordance with 
generally applicable principles of adminis- 
trative review, be considered by a reviewing 
court in deciding whether agency action 
complies with the requirements of other ap- 
plicable statutes, including the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. 

This review should be provided in a way 
which does not create additional undue delay 
in the promulgation or implementation of 
programs. To that end, such review should 
take place in the forum which might other- 
wise have review of the substantive decision 


s Whether ог not a particular agency action con- 
stitutes a taking would, of course, be reviewable in 
the Claims Court, as is the case today. 
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itself (i.e.; the promulgation of regulations). 
Review of whether certification occurred 
would баке place simultaneously with the 
underlying review of the regulations, in 
Strict accordance with the relevant statu- 
tory provisions governing such review. We 
also believe that review should be limited to 
persons whose property is potentially threat- 
ened by a taking. 

Such review of the agency action should 
not be a forum for determining whether а 
taking“ occurred or, if so, what compensa- 
tion is due. That forum already exists in the 
Claims Court. Finally, judicial review of the 
procedural validity of the agency TIA should 
have no effect whatsoever on а subsequent 
action in the Claims Court alleging that a 
specific agency action resulted in a taking.* 

Finally, your amendment by its terms ap- 
plies to regulations “promulgated after the 
date of enactment of this Act" thus making 
it clear that regulations currently in effect 
аге neither subject to a takings assessment 
nor subject to judicial review based upon an 
alleged failure to conduct such an assess- 
ment. This is a sound provision because no 
administrative record would exist upon 
which judicial review could focus. By арріу- 
ing this provision prospectively, agencies are 
afforded the opportunity as they develop reg- 
ulations, to conduct taking assessments, and 
develop adminstrative records of their deci- 
sions. In contrast, for regulations issued 
&fter the effective date of this amendment, 
ап administrative record containing the 
takings assessment would be developed, and 
review of that record would be subject to 
general principles of administrative review. 

III. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the Administration fully 
supports the principles and procedures enun- 
ciated in Executive Order 12630. With the 
changes we have noted above, the proposed 
amendment you offered embodies the fun- 
damental principles expressed in that Execu- 
tive Order, and is carefully crafted to address 
& very specific and important concern: the 
need to recognize in the course of developing 
regulations, the impact which those regula- 
tions might have on private property rights. 
By recognizing the need to consider the ef- 
fect of regulatory actions on private prop- 
erty, and the possibility that such actions 
may effect a taking of private property, the 
amendment ensures that agencies will at- 
tempt, in carrying out their statutory func- 
tions, to prevent unnecessary takings, there- 
by protecting rights of individuals in private 
property, reducing the fiscal burden on all 
taxpayers from unnecessary takings and re- 
lated litigation, while protecting the envi- 
ronment as well. 

We have an excellent relationship with а 
broad range of government agencies, assist- 
ing in the implementation of Executive 
Order 12630 and the principles which under- 
gird it. We are confident that relationship 
would continue with the amendment which, 
ав we understand it, shares those principles. 
Thus, with the addition of these requested 


4А provision encompassing these principles could 
be added to the end of your amendment, as follows: 
Judicial review of actions taken pursuant to this 
section shall be limited to a determination of 
whether the Attorney General has certified the issu- 
ing agency ав іп compliance with the Executive 
Order or similar procedures. Such review shall be 
permitted in the same forum and at the same time 
as the issued regulations are otherwise subject to ju- 
dicial review. Only persons with property poten- 
tially threatened by an agency taking shall have 
standing to challenge action as contrary to this sec- 
tion. In no event shall such review include any issue 
for which the Claims Court has jurisdiction. 
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changes, we support the amendment and 
look forward to working with you toward 
achieving those goals. 
Sincerely, 
RICHARD B. STEWART, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


AN OPEN LETTER OF MEMBERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE 


January 13, 1991. 

DEAR SENATOR: We write to urge you to 
join Senator Symms, Senator Boren, and 
others as a cosponsor of legislation ex- 
tremely important to our members and to 
your constituents: S. 50, the Private Prop- 
erty Rights Act of 1991. 

This bill wil ensure that impacts on pri- 
vate property rights is duly considered in the 
federal agencies' regulatory activities. It in 
no way limits federal agencies' authority to 
regulate or to fulfil] any legislative man- 
date. However, the bill wil] require federal 
decision makers to assess the potential im- 
pact of their regulatory actions on private 
property rights and to minimize trans- 
gression of private rights whenever possible. 
Complíance with this act will help avoid in- 
advertent “takings” of constitutionally 
guaranteed rights and thus reduce the fed- 
eral government’s financial liability for such 
compensable "takings." : 

The Private Property Rights Act of 199 
will give statutory endorsement to proce- 
dures like those stipulated in Executive 
Order #12630. After a careful review by the 
Department of Justice, the Administration 
(including the President’s Council on Com- 
petitiveness, the EPA, the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, and the USDA) strongly sup- 
ports“ this legislation. 

Our organizations have been staunch de- 
fenders of private property rights which are 
the foundation of U.S. agricultural produc- 
tion and the individual liberties which we all 
enjoy. Your past leadership in protecting 
those rights is greatly appreciated. The Pri- 
vate Property Rights Act of 1991 provides a 
strategic method for balancing government's 
necessary action and protecting private 
rights. 

Please communicate your support for this 
important legislation by enlisting as a co- 
sponsor as soon as possible. You may contact 
Trent in Senator Symms' office (4-6142), or 
Dan in Senator Boren's office (4-4732) for 
more information. 

Sincerely. 

American Environmental Foundation, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Americans Forest Council, American 
Forest Resource Alliance, American 
Sheep Industry Association, Blue Rib- 
bon Coalition, Citizens for a Sound 
Economy, Competitive Enterprise In- 
stitute, Environmental Conservation 
Organization, Fairness to Land Owners 
Committee, Land Improvement Con- 
tractors Association, National Cattle- 
men’s Association, National Farmers 
Organization, National Forest Prod- 
ucts Association, National Grange, Na- 
tional Inholders Association, National 
Milk Producers Association, National 
Water Resources Association, Penn- 
sylvania Land Owners Association, 
S.T.O.P. of Indiana, U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington Property Own- 
ers Coalition. 
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Brunswick, GA, October 12, 1990. 
Hon. STEVE SYMMS, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, DC. 
DEAR SENATOR SYMMS: I strongly support 
your Private Property Rights Bill which you 
are to introduce in the coming days in Con- 


gress. 

I am a local member of the Fairness to 
Landowners’ Committee, (F.L.0.C.) whose 
headquarters is in Cambridge, Maryland. 

With the way things are going, we need 
your bill to strengthen the Fifth Amendment 
of the Constitution. 

Very truly yours, 
JIMMIE ANN ABNER, 
Brunswick/Golden Isles 
Homebuilders’ Association. 
THE FLOC, 
Cambridge, MD, October 15, 1990. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am the founder and 
Chairman of the FLOC—Fairness to Land 
Owners Committee. Our policy statement is 
included in our written testimony on the 
“Мо Net Loss’’ Policy to the Wetlands Co- 
ordination Team of the Domestic Policy 
Council, and can be obtained from Teresa 
Gorman. 

On behalf of our 7,000+ members in the 
State of Maryland and our growing chapters 
from Maine to Georgia and as far West as 
Washington State, I  Applaud Senator 
Symms efforts and offer him our strongest 
support for the passage of the ‘‘Private Prop- 
erty Rights Act of 1990”, 

The growth and out-reach of our citizens’ 
organization, in less than four months and 
with limited resources and volunteer staff, is 
tangible testimony to Federal government 
agencies’ blatant abuse of power resulting in 
the deprivation of the rights of land owners. 

I would like to emphasize a few relevant 
quotes from our “по net loss" testimony: 

Our principles are very basic—We want our 
rights under the law and a balance in the 
scales of environmental sensitivity and prop- 
erty ownership. 

It’s time for this Administration to stop 
the loss of land owners’ rights, the devalu- 
ation of private property, and land 
“takings” due to those (non-tidal wetlands) 
changes. 

It’s time for all of us with a vested interest 
in private property rights to pull out all the 
guns and fight those who want to tell what 
we can not do with our land. 

This act must pass as a firm reminder to 
government agencies that they must con- 
sider private property and the cost of 
“takings” when they regulate. At this very 
moment, we are aware of an enormous num- 
ber of law firms that are preparing class ac- 
tion and individual cases against Federal 
government agencies involved іп land 
“takings”? due to the changes in the non- 
tidal wetlands definitions and policies. The 
claims of these cases are beyond quantifica- 
tion and the damages are far beyond the 
ability of we the taxpayers to pay. Perhaps if 
the litigation cost and damages came out of 
the agencies’ budgets, they might not be so 
cavalier in holding our land hostage and in 
taking“ private property. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET ANN REIGLE, 
Chairman. 
Hon. STEVE SYMMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMMS: Recently, the STOP 
Organization of Northwest Indiana became 
aware of the Private Property Rights Act of 
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1990. As а grassroots organization currently 
fighting federal legislation which includes 
condemnation, we realize the need and im- 
portance of legislation such as this. The sup- 
port which we have received from home- 
owners, farmers, local elected officials, and 
businesses reinforces the fact that private 
property protection rights are sorely needed. 

We commend you for the initiative that 
you have shown in drafting this act and 
pledge our support for the Private Property 
Rights Act of 1990. It is heartening to see 
that you have already received the support 
of small business, farm, civil rights, and free 
market environmentalist groups. We hope 
that support such as this will make your pro- 
posal a reality in the near future. Please do 
not hesitate to contact us if we may be of 
any assistance to you. 

Sincerely, 

THE STOP STEERING COMMITTEE. 
RESOLUTION ОҒ THE GREATER YELLOWSTONE 
ASSOCIATION OF CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 

Resolution: To encourage conservation dis- 
tricts who are members of the Greater Yel- 
lowstone Association of Conservation Dis- 
tricts to support the concept of the Private 
Property Rights Act of 1991" as authored by 
Sen. Steve Symms (R-ID) and cosponsored by 
Sen. David Boren (D-OK). 

Whereas, the Greater Yellowstone Associa- 
tion of Conservation Districts was formed in 
February, 1990 to present a three state uni- 
fied conservation district voice on natural 
resource issues in the Greater Yellowstone 
area, and 

Whereas, the Association's membership is 
35 conservation districts surrounding Yel- 
lowstone National Park, and 

Whereas, the intention of the Association 
is to protect the rights of those individuals 
and organizations currently involved in busi- 
ness and personal endeavors surrounding the 
Yellowstone National Park, 

Therefore be it Resolved, that conservation 
districts and members of those districts who 
belong to the Greater Yellowstone Associa- 
tion of Conservation Districts be encouraged 
to support the concept of the Private Prop- 
erty Rights Act of 1991.” This bill, if passed, 
will add statutory endorsement to executive 
orders issued by both Presidents Reagan and 
Bush, requiring federal agencies to consider 
the impact of their rules and regulations on 
private property under the Taking“ clause 
of the 5th Amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. 

Submitted by: Caribou Conservation Dis- 
trict, Soda Springs, Idaho. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleague, Senator 
SYMMS of Idaho, in introducing the Pri- 
vate Property Rights Act. This bill is a 
response to the growing phenomenon 
where a citizen is essentially deprived 
of his property rights by the enforce- 
ment of а Federal regulation. The fifth 
amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution requires ‘‘just compensation" 
when private property is taken for pub- 
lic use. The U.S. Supreme Court has 
often noted that if regulation goes too 
far it will be recognized as a taking." 

Regulations of several Federal agen- 
cies, most notably the Interior Depart- 
ment, the Agriculture Department, the 
Environmental Protection Agency, and 
the Corps of Engineers, have been 
found by the courts to amount to fifth 
amendment takings. These aggressive 
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regulations not only rob the owner of 
the use of his property, but expose the 
taxpayers to multimillion-dollar law- 
suits in order to compensate the prop- 
erty owners. Currently, the Federal 
Government faces over $1 billion in 
outstanding “takings” claims. 

Mr. President, the costs of these 
“takings” suits are far beyond those 
budgeted for these agencies and the 
laws and programs they administer. 
Worse yet, these costs can often be 
avoided if one hand of the Federal Gov- 
ernment will communicate with the 
other. This communication is the func- 
tion of the Private Property Rights 
Act. 

This legislation requires that new 
regulations promulgated by any agency 
of the Federal Government be certified 
by the U.S. Attorney General that an 
assessment has been made as to their 
potential for governmental exposure to 
takings claims. Instead of codifying а 
standard, this mechanism will allow 
the Justice Department to apply the 
current standard used by the Federal 
courts to determine when a regulation 
amounts to a taking. Therefore, if the 
Supreme Court refines the takings test 
over time, the Justice Department’s 
analysis changes with it. 

Critics of this proposal charge that it 
will add a new and burdensome layer of 
bureaucracy to the already slow proc- 
ess of implementation of regulations. 
However, the Justice Department has 
responded by pointing out the fact that 
most Federal agencies already comply 
with a similar practice. Further, any 
short delay caused by the certification 
process will be worth the savings from 
a reduction of takings claims against 
the Government. 

Mr. President, this legislation has 
been endorsed by the agencies Гуе 
mentioned and is strongly supported by 
several farm and business organiza- 
tions. I urge my colleagues to consider 
the value of the certification process it 
would require and to join Senator 
SYMMS and myself as cosponsors of the 
bill. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 51. A bill to amend chapter 44 of 
title 18, United States Code, to prohibit 
the manufacture, transfer, or importa- 
tion of .25 caliber, .32 caliber, and 9 
millimeter ammunition; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

VIOLENT CRIME PREVENTION ACT 
e Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to introduce the Violent Crime Preven- 
tion Act of 1991 to ban the manufac- 
ture, importation, and transfer of .25 
caliber, .32 caliber, and 9 millimeter 
ammunition. I propose this not as an 
alternative to gun control efforts, 
which I support, but rather as some- 
thing of an interim complementary 
measure while the prolonged debate on 
gun control continues. The bill targets 
these particular rounds of ammunition 
because .25 and .32 caliber bullets are 
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used in Saturday Night Specials, the 
street criminal’s weapon of choice, and 
9-millimeter bullets are used in the 
deadly assault weapons favored by drug 
lords. 

Handguns exact a deadly price on our 
Nation. Of that there is no question. 
According to the Bureau of Justice sta- 
tistics, more than 4 in 10 murder vic- 
tims between 1984 and 1988 were killed 
with handguns, an average of 9,200 per 
year. 

Law enforcement officials must con- 
tend with the sheer number of guns 
available on the streets. About 70 mil- 
lion handguns and 200 million firearms 
of all types are in private hands, more 
than triple the number two decades 
ago. New York City police estimate 
there are 2 million guns in the city, de- 
Spite the fact that permits have been 
issued for only 50,000 of them. One po- 
lice officer recently told the New York 
Times, If you're asking me if every 14- 
year-old has a gun, the answer is no. 
Does every other 14-year-old have а 
gun? The answer is yes." One Brooklyn 
teenager declared, ‘‘It’s not just want, 
it's need. Everybody's got one, so I got 
to have one." 

Ав the drug war grows ever deadlier 
in our inner cities, military-style fire- 
arms have become plentiful and fash- 
ionable. I recently paid a visit to the 
NYPD Police Academy and saw some of 
these guns, such as the TEC-9. What 
chilled me is that some of the 9-milli- 
meter semiautomatics аге  ''street 
dude" stuff. They have comic strip 
chromium that makes them look like 
space guns. But they are absolutely 
deadly, and they consume an enormous 
amount of ammunition. 

How did we find ourselves in this sit- 
uation? Handgun control as it is con- 
ventionally offered has not worked. 
The Gun Control Act of 1968 has been 
evaded by foreign imports. The Fire- 
arms Owners Protection Act of 1986 re- 
pealed provisions of the Gun Control 
Act restricting the sale of guns. The 
debate continues to focus exclusively 
on how to control the availability of 
guns: Should they be banned? Reg- 
istered? Should there be а waiting pe- 
riod before purchasing it? Should cer- 
tain people be prohibited from obtain- 
ing them, or should certain guns be 
seized or bought from individuals? 

Mr. President, these efforts are admi- 
rable, and I shall continue to support 
measures which are aimed at keeping 
guns out of the hands of those who are 
а threat to public safety. But with 200 
million guns available, each with a 
longer lifespan than you or I, even if 
we were to ban all further manufacture 
and importation of firearms, we would 
have enough to last us well into the 22d 
century. Clearly another tack must be 
taken. 

А story from my days as Ambassador 
to India illustrates my point. Admis- 
sion to the legendary Indian Civil Serv- 
ice ultimately turned on a grueling 
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oral examination. A favorite question 
asked the examinee to imagine himself 
а district officer on а 2-day trek from 
his main base to an outlying village. 
As his party is preparing to make camp 
for the night he is struck on the fore- 
arm by а Malay King Cobra. What does 
he do? 

The correct answer is that he dies. 
The young men who thought of slash- 
ing and sucking their wound or sending 
runners for а doctor, or whatever, were 
deemed to have an insufficient hold on 
reality. A man struck on the arm by a 
Malay King Cobra as dark descends on 
the Indian jungle does exactly one 
thing—he dies. 

This is our problem with handgun 
control. We somehow don't grasp the 
significance of the fact that guns are 
out there, in our streets, 70 million of 
them and 2 million more each year. 
There is no getting rid of them. But 
this conundrum does give us а way out. 
Supposing the сорга Һай been 
defanged? Supposing the supply of bul- 
lets were restricted or eliminated? 

There are enough firearms to last 
well into the 22d century, but only 
enough ammunition for those guns to 
last about 4 years. Of the 7.5 billion 
rounds in factory, commercial, and 
household inventory in this country, 
about 2 billion are used each year. 
Were we to ban from today additional 
rounds from entering the market, ex- 
isting ammunition supplies would soon 
run out. And what good is a gun with- 
out bullets? 

The exact numbers are sketchy be- 
cause the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms does not have the author- 
ity to track the supply of ammunition 
in the same way it tracks firearms. But 
even во, the point is the same: guns 
don't kill people, bullets do. If efforts 
to stem the supply of guns are failing, 
it is time to look for another alter- 
native. I ask you today as I asked you 
2 years ago: Is it not à more realistic 
hypothesis to control ammunition as а 
means of controlling violent crime 
than it is to control handguns? 

This is not the first time that Con- 
gress has been called upon to ban a par- 
ticular round of ammunition. In 1986, 
the same year this body passed the 
Firearms Owners Protection Act, Con- 
gress passed legislation banning the so- 
called cop-killer bullet. This round, 
jacketed with tungsten alloys, steel, 
brass, or any number of other metals, 
had been demonstrated to penetrate no 
fewer than four police flak jackets and 
an additional five Los Angeles Country 
phone books at one time. In 1982 the 
New York Policy Benevolent Associa- 
tion came to be and Representative 
Biaggi and asked us to do something 
about the ready availability of these 
bullets. The result was the Law En- 
forcement Officers Protection Act, 
which we introduced in 1982, 1983, and 
for the last time during the 99th Con- 
gress. In the end, with the tacit sup- 
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port of the National Rifle Association 
the measure passed the Congress and 
was signed by the President as Public 
Law 99-408 on August 28, 1986. 

In this Congress we have the oppor- 
tunity to ban three other cop-killer 
bullets: the .25 caliber, .32 caliber and 9 
millimeter. As I stated earlier, the first 
two, the .25 and .32 caliber, are used in 
guns commonly known as Saturday 
Night Specials, a phrase coined by De- 
troit police to describe the weekend 
traffic in cheap guns from Ohio. Satur- 
day Night Specials, or snubbies, are 
easily concealed. So easily, in fact, 
that last December one Brooklyn 3- 
year-old brought a .25 Raven automatic 
to school in his coat pocket. The New 
York Daily News reported that an alert 
teacher noticed the gun and, unsure 
whether it was а toy, took it from the 
"gun-totin' tot." Police discovered it 
carried four live rounds. Тһе child had 
taken the gun from the front seat of 
family friend's car as he was driven to 
school that morning. This was not the 
first time a member of the Sesame 
Street set brought а loaded Saturday 
Night Special to school. Nor will it be 
the last until we do something about 
it. 

As Cox Newspapers documented in 
1981, Saturday Night Specials are the 
overwhelming choice of criminals. Of 
handguns fired at New York City police 
Officers between 1975 and 1985, one- 
quarter were .25 or .32 caliber. They are 
concealable guns, and they are deadly. 
Saturday Night Specials are used in 
convenience store and liquor store 
hold-ups, teenagers take them to 
school to settle arguments, and gun- 
runners carry them from State to 
State in the hundreds. There are more 
than 350,000 .25 caliber and .32 caliber 
firearms manufactured each year in 
this country. 

In each of the last three Congresses I 
have sponsored a bill that would ban 
.25 and .32 caliber ammunition. In this 
Congress I offer a bill which would also 
ban 9-millimeter ammunition. Тһе 
drug war is à war, with military-style 
weapons used by drug dealers and traf- 
fickers. Fourteen- and 15-year-olds can 
be seen proudly displaying their 9-mil- 
limeter Тес-9, Мас-10 or Glock-17 plas- 
tic frame pistols. It used to be that 
when kids had problems with one an- 
other, they took it out with their fists 
or maybe zip guns," New York City Po- 
lice Commissioner Lee Brown said in 
November. ‘‘But now they consider the 
gun à badge of honor. And now the 9- 
millimeter is the weapon of choice.“ 

In an editorial entitled “Еуегу Other 
14-Year-Old, Armed," the New York 
Times wrote less than a week later 
that teenagers now carry powerful 9- 
millimeter semiautomatics, machine 
pistols or military assault rifles worth 
hundreds of dollars affordable with 
drug money. Guns bought elsewhere for 
$500 regularly go for more than $1,000 
on the streets of New York City, 
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spawning а new domestic illicit gun 
trade in military assault weapons. And 
with nearly 200,000 9-millimeter fire- 
arms manufactured in this country 
each year, in many places police find 
themselves outgunned by gang mem- 
bers and drug dealers. In 1987, 10 law 
enforcement officers were killed by .25 
and .32 caliber and 9-millimeter guns, 
and in 1988 another 10 lost their lives 
by these guns. 

If we ban the manufacture, importa- 
tion and transfer of the ammunition 
for these weapons, and here I speak 
Specifically of .25 and .32 caliber and 9- 
millimeter rounds, before we reach the 
new millenium a large number of the 
guns used to commit crimes in this 
country will be out of commission. Will 
there be others? Of course. But Presi- 
dent Reagan survived a .22 caliber 
chest wound. President Ford very like- 
ly would not have survived the .32 
round that was fired at him. President 
McKinley, Huey Long and George 
Moscone did not. The .22 is too small to 
be deadly, the .45 too large to conceal 
and is used by Alaskan guides to pro- 
tect themselves from grizzly bear at- 
tacks. In between we could save a cou- 
ple thousand lives each year. 

This is no permanent solution to the 
problem of handgun violence, but I be- 
lieve it is a step in the right direction. 
It might just save the lives of a few 
children. It is our chance to make sure 
that the deadliest guns on our streets 
no longer pose us a threat. It is time to 
defang our cobra. I urge my colleagues 
to support this bill and ask unanimous 
consent that the text be printed in the 
RECORD in full. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8.51 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Тһаб this Act may be 
cited as the “Violent Crime Prevention 
Act“. 

SEC. 2. Section 922(а) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking out and“ at the end of para- 
graph (7); 

(2) striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (8) and inserting in lieu thereof а 
semicolon; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(9) for any person to manufacture, trans- 
fer, or import .25 or .32 caliber or 9 millime- 
ter ammunition, except that this paragraph 
shall not apply to— 

“(А) the manufacture or importation of 
such ammunition for the use of the United 
States or any department or agency thereof 
or any State or any department, agency, or 
political subdivision thereof; and 

“(В) any manufacture or importation for 
testing or for experimenting authorized by 
the Secretary; and 

“(10) for any manufacturer or importer to 
sell or deliver .25 or .32 caliber or 9 millime- 
ter ammunition, except that this paragraph 
shall not apply to— 

(A) the sale or delivery by a manufacturer 
or importer of such ammunition for the use 
of the United States or any department or 
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agency thereof or any State ог апу depart- 
ment, agency, or political subdivision there- 
of; and 

B) the sale or delivery by a manufacturer 
or importer of such ammunition for testing 
or for experimenting authorized by the Sec- 
retary.’’. 

SEC. 3. Section 923(a)(1)(A) of title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(А) of destructive devices, ammunition 
for destructive devices, armor piercing am- 
munition, or .25 or .32 caliber or 9 millimeter 
ammunition, a fee of $1,000 per уеаг;”. 

SEc. 4. Section 923(a)(1)(C) of title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(С) of ammunition for firearms other than 
destructive devices, or armor piercing or .24 
or .32 caliber or 9 millimeter ammunition for 
any firearm, a fee of $10 per уеаг.”. 

SEC. 5. Section 923(a)(2) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) If the applicant is ап importer— 

“(А) of destructive devices, ammunition 
for destructive devices, or armor piercing or 
.25 or .32 caliber or 9 millimeter ammunition 
for any firearm, a fee of $1,000 per year; or 

“(В) of firearms other than destructive de- 
vices or ammunition for firearms other than 
destructive devices, or ammunition other 
than armor piercing or .25 or .32 caliber or 9 
millimeter ammunition for any firearm, а 
fee of $50 per year.“. 

SEC. 6. Section 923 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“(1) Licensed importers and licensed manu- 
facturers shall mark all .25 and .32 caliber 
and 9 millimeter ammunition and packages 
containing such ammunition for distribu- 
tion, in the manner prescribed by the Sec- 
retary by regulation.". 

SEc. 7. Section 929(a)(1) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by— : 

(1) inserting ', or with .25 or .32 caliber o 
9 millimeter ammunition” after ‘‘possession 
of armor piercing ammunition”; and 

(2) inserting “, or .25 or .32 caliber or 9 mil- 
limeter ammunition,” after “агтог-ріегсіпе 
handgun ammunition". 

SEC. 8. This Act and the amendments made 
by this Act shall take effect on the first day 
of the first calendar month which begins 
more than 90 days after the enactment of 
this Act.e 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 52. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to prepare a national his- 
toric landmark theme study on Amer- 
ican labor history; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

STUDY OF HISTORIC SITES IN THE LABOR 
MOVEMENT 

е Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to introduce a bill that would direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
duct a nationwide study of sites signifi- 
cant to the history of the American 
labor movement and other less formal, 
but still important, historical events 
involving workers; the laying of the 
transcontinental railroad and the in- 
dustrial revolution, for example. 

The impact of the labor movement on 
business, industry, and the standard of 
living of millions of workers has been 
great. Its influence starts with pay- 
checks and job security for union mem- 
bers in every State, and reaches here to 
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Washington, where their unified voice 
is heard. 

The history of the labor movement 
goes back nearly to the birth of the Na- 
tion. In 1799, the Franklin Typo- 
graphical Society of Journeymen 
Printers of New York formulated a 
complete wage scale and went on strike 
to enforce it. In these early years, such 
organizations dissolved once their goal 
was accomplished. 

Recognizing and preserving the his- 
tory of American labor will involve 
recognizing and preserving an idea. No 
easy task. But it can be done, and, in 
fact, the Park Service is already doing 
it at sites that commemorate other 
ideas. For example, at the Women’s 
Rights National Historical Park in 
Seneca Falls, NY. Here in 1848, five 
women drafted a declaration of senti- 
ments and assembled a convention of 
300 people. Two weeks later another 
was held in Rochester. Soon they were 
being held across the country. 

The preservation of several buildings 
in Seneca Falls and the interpretive 
center enable many thousands of visi- 
tors to better understand the idea that 
was born there 143 years ago. This 
study will enable the Park Service to 
identify other sites that should be 
similarly recognized and preserved. 

Such sites are found throughout the 
country. The birthplaces of leaders 
such as William Sylvis, a Philadelphia 
ironworker who founded the National 
Union of Iron Molders in 1859 and the 
National Labor Union in 1866, for ex- 
ample. Or the home of Samuel Gom- 
pers, who founded the Federation of Or- 
ganized Trades and Labor Unions, 
which became the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. He was its president for 
87 years. 

There are the sites of the first meet- 
ings of the unions that came to be 
household names, such as the United 
Mine Workers in Columbus, OH, in 1890. 
And there are sites that have largely 
been forgotten, but still have their 
place in history, such as Tyronza, AR, 
where the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union formed during the depression. 

There are also the sites of strikes, 
some of which are known for their vio- 
lent outcomes. They were, in a real 
sense, battlefields in the fight for fair 
wages and working conditions. 
Haymarket Square in Chicago, where 
workers met in 1886 to protest police 
actions against strikers, for example. A 
bomb went off, several people died, and 
seven labor leaders were sentenced to 
death. Or the 1917 strike led by the 
Wobblies in the copper mines of Bisbee, 
AZ that ended when the sheriff and 
1,800 deputies deported 1,200 strikers to 
New Mexico. 

Mr. President, the home of one of the 
most influential 19th century Amer- 
ican painters is being offered as a dona- 
tion. I believe we owe it to him, and to 
the many people who admire the Hud- 
son River School and explore its ori- 
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gins, to accept this offer and designate 
it a national historic landmark. 

I regret that none of Thomas Cole’s 
work hangs in the Capitol, although 
two works of Bierstadt can be found in 
the stairwell outside the Speaker’s 
lobby. Perhaps Cole’s greatest work is 
the four part ‘‘Voyage of Life," an alle- 
gorical series that depicts man in the 
four stages of life. It can be found in 
the National Gallery, along with two 
other Cole paintings. The National Gal- 
lery currently has a major exhibition 
of works by Church, who was Cole's 
first student. 

I urge my colleagues to seek out 
these and other works from the Hudson 
River School. They are proof enough of 
Cole's importance and the need to add 
his home to the list of national historic 
landmarks. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
the bill be printed at the conclusion of 
these remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 52 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. THEME STUDY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 3 years 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of the Interior (referred to as the 
Secretary“) shall prepare and transmit to 
the Congress a national historic landmark 
theme study on American labor history (re- 
ferred to as the theme study“). 

(b) PuRPOSE.—The purpose of the theme 
study shall be to identify the key sites in 
American labor history including the history 
of workers and their work organizing, 
unions, and strikes, of the impacts of indus- 
trial and technological change, and the con- 
tributions of American labor to American 
history 

(c) NOMINATION OF LANDMARKS.—In the 
theme study the Secretary shall identify, 
evaluate, and nominate as national historic 
landmarks the districts, sites, buildings, and 
structures that best illustrate or commemo- 
rate American labor history in its fullest va- 
riety. 

(d) LIST OF POSSIBLE SITES.—On the basis 
of the theme study, the Secretary shall— 

(1) Identify possible new park units appro- 
priate to the theme of American labor his- 
tory; and 

(2) prepare a list, in order of importance or 
merit, of the most appropriate sites, includ- 
ing a discussion of the feasibility and suit- 
ability of their inclusion in the National 
Park System. 

SEC. 2. CONSULTATION. 

Тһе Secretary shall prepare the theme 
study in consultation with the Secretary of 
Labor and with workers, workers' represent- 
atives, scholars of labor history, and historic 
preservationists. 

SEC. 3. COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall enter 
into a cooperative agreement with one or 
more scholarly and public historic organiza- 
tions to— 

(1) prepare the theme study; and 

(2) ensure that the theme study is prepared 
in accordance with scholarly standards that 
are generally acceptable in the scholarly 
community. 
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(b) QUALIFICATIONS.—The scholarly and 
public historic organization or organizations 
described in subsection (a) shall be— 

(1) knowledgeable of American labor his- 
tory; and 

(2) recognized in the scholarly community 
ав adhering to scholarly standards that аге 
generally acceptable in the scholarly com- 
munity. 

SEC. 4. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There is authorized to be appropriated 
$250,000 to carry out this Act.e 


By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S.53. A bill to amend the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 to pro- 
vide for a voluntary system of spending 
limits and partial public financing of 
Senate general election campaigns, to 
limit contributions by multicandidate 
political committees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

SENATE ELECTION REFORM ACT 

ө Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, І am 
pleased to introduce today a bill to re- 
form our system of financing Senate 
campaigns. This is an issue which the 
Senate dealt with in depth in the last 
Congress, and the Congress before that. 
I believe it is well known that this is 
an issue which I have pursued vigor- 
ously since I was first elected to the 
Senate in the 95th Congress. I sup- 
ported public financing of Senate elec- 
tions back in 1977. Throughout my ca- 
reer in the Senate I have cosponsored 
numerous pieces of legislation to re- 
form Senate elections: Provisions to 
provide public financing and limit 
spending, to increase disclosure of PAC 
activity, limit PAC contributions, re- 
verse Buckley versus Valeo, end the 
practice of converting left-over cam- 
paign funds to private use, combat neg- 
ative advertising, enhance voter reg- 
istration, the list goes on. I have spo- 
ken on the Senate floor again and 
again the same concerns I have dis- 
cussed today, and I've voted again and 
again to pass solid reforms. 

With the passage of a reform bill in 
the Senate last year, I was hopeful that 
we might actually see campaign fi- 
nance reform enacted, and although we 
fell short last year, I am still hopeful 
that we will see reform in the near fu- 
ture. I am more hopeful because the 
American people are calling loudly and 
clearly for a major overhaul in the way 
we run Senate campaigns. With voter 
turnout at about 50 percent, it is clear 
that many citizens no longer believe in 
the power of their vote. The people are 
disillusioned by the perceived power of 
PACs and special interest groups that 
make large contributions to cam- 
paigns. They are disillusioned by the 
inordinate amount of time candidates 
must spend raising money, and they 
are disillusioned by the evolution— 
maybe more accurately, disintegra- 
tion—of political campaigns into 
catchy 30-second sound bites. 

The bill I am introducing today is 
the same bill I introduced on this issue 
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last year. It varies in some important 
aspects from the final form of the cam- 
paign finance reform legislation that 
this body passed last year. I have no 
doubt that the intense debate on this 
issue will be repeated in an effort to 
pass campaign reform again, and I am 
not unalterably committed to every 
provision in my bill. Ideally, I would 
like to propose even tougher and strict- 
er provisions than what I am proposing 
today. I realize that when we do pass 
campaign reform in the Senate, it will 
not contain every provision in my bill. 
But this is à solid approach to this 
pressing issue, and it contains the ele- 
ments that I believe must be included 
to achieve true reform: Spending lim- 
its, partial public financing of Senate 
campaigns, an emphasis on small 
grassroots contributions, reduction of 
incumbent advantage, and the means 
of reducing the high media costs that 
have made political campaigns a multi- 
million dollar endeavor. 

First and most importantly, this bill 
sets voluntary limits on total cam- 
paign spending through a formula 
based on the voting age population 
(VAP) of à candidate's State: For a 
general Senate election, the limit 
would be $400,000 plus 25 cents for each 
voter up to 4 million, plus 20 cents for 
each voter over 4 million, with mini- 
mum and maximum limits of $400,000 
and $5.5 million respectively. The 
spending limit for primary elections 
would be 50 percent of the general 
limit. This is a fair means of control- 
ling the cost of these campaigns equal- 
ly for all candidates while allowing 
flexibility for the obviously different 
makeup of our diverse States. My bill 
has lower limits than previous propos- 
als. Under my bill, fully half of the 
Senate races would be kept below $1.5 
million for the total spending cycle. 
This still seems high to me, but with 
the average Senate race ringing up at 
$3.7 million in 1988, it is clearly a great 
improvement. I have prepared a table 
that shows the key numbers for every 
State under this bill—spending limits, 
PAC limits, qualifying thresholds, and 
the amount of funding grants—and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

Second, this bill would cut PAC con- 
tributions in half, limiting them to 
$2,500 per election per candidate, as op- 
posed to $5,000 per election in current 
law. Additionally, candidates would 
have to limit their aggregate accept- 
ance of PAC contributions to 10 per- 
cent of their total cycle spending limit. 
These limits provide ample oppor- 
tunity for people to contribute to polit- 
ical action committees that will help 
promote the causes they feel are im- 
portant while preventing PAC's from 
overshadowing small individual con- 
tributors. The limits make a candidate 
more dependent on small contributors, 
but this in turn makes the public more 
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confident in the integrity of their rep- 
resentatives, and this is the key to а 
more representative government. 

This legislation also provides а vari- 
ety of mechanisms for reducing the 
costs of Senate campaigns so that the 
spending limits and contribution limits 
do not hinder а candidate's success. 
First, it limits the campaign period to 
the period beginning 6 months prior to 
the primary election. With the cam- 
paign period restricted to a reasonable 
length of time, costs will immediately 
be reduced simply by virtue of not hav- 
ing to purchase as much media time. 
Limiting the campaign period also re- 
Stores grassroots interest and partici- 
pation in the election—long, drawn out 
campaigns result in vote burnout and 
apathy at the polls. Second, participat- 
ing candidates would receive both pre- 
ferred mail rates and the lowest unit 
broadcast rate—essentially, поп-рге- 
emptable time at pre-emptable rates, 
based on the lowest rate over the past 
12-month period. In addition, the medía 
would be required to provide free and 
equal time for а candidate to counter 
independent expenditures made for the 
benefit of his or her opponent. 

One of the most significant provi- 
sions of this legislation is the imple- 
mentation of partial public financing 
of Senate races. This would most effec- 
tively reduce the amount of time a 
candidate is forced to spend on fund- 
raising and would return the focus of à 
campaign to substantive issues. In 
order to qualify for this and other ben- 
efits, a candidate would have to garner 
broad grassroots support, as dem- 
onstrated by raising а threshold of 
funds made up of small contributions 
primarily from in-State sources. Upon 
reaching the threshold and agreeing to 
comply with the various limitations, 
the candidate would receive a flat 
grant of one-third of the remaining 
general election spending limit 
amount. For the remaining two-thirds 
of the amount above the threshold, the 
candidate would be eligible to receive 
matching grants for small contribu- 
tions of $250 or less, and grants equal to 
$250 for contributions between $251 and 
$1,000. No matching grants would be 
made for PAC contributions in any 
amount. This financing mechanism ac- 
complishes several of our goals. It 
eases the candidate's fundraising bur- 
den without putting the entire burden 
upon the Federal Government, and it 
encourages the candidate to focus on 
small contributions—the kind made by 
individuals. This is by no means the 
highest level of public financing which 
I believe we should consider. A greater 
level of public financing would do even 
more to level the playing field between 
incumbents and challengers and to 
eliminate the perception of monied in- 
fluence on Senate elections. I am open 
to proposals of higher levels of public 
funding, but the plan I am proposing 
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today is а fair and responsible мау to 
start. 

This bill would do a few other things 
that warrant mention at this time. It 
would prohibit franked mass mailings 
of over 250 pieces during the period be- 
ginning 6 months prior to the primary 
election through the general election, 
including newsletters, notices of town 
meetings, and opinion surveys. It has 
been noted that our current campaign 
system provides an unfair advantage to 
incumbents. The limit on franked 
mailings is simply one more step in as- 
suring that Senate races are not biased 
in favor of established office-holders. 

Finally, this legislation prohibits 
Member PACs and contains limits and 
disclosure requirements on bundling 
contributions and on so-called soft 
money expenditures from State politi- 
cal party committees. 

Mr. President, it is time to restore 
public confidence in our election proc- 
ess and in our Government’s represen- 
tation of the people. This bill does just 
that. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be printed in the RECORD at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


5. 53 


Ве it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Senate Elec- 
tion Reform Act of 1990". 

SEC. 2. SPENDING LIMITS. 

The Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 
(referred to as the Act") is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
title: 


"TITLE V—SPENDING LIMITS AND PUB- 
LIC FINANCING FOR SENATE GENERAL 
ELECTION CAMPAIGNS 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 501. For the purposes of this title— 

"(1) the term ‘authorized committee’ 
means, with respect to a candidate for elec- 
tion to a seat in the United States Senate, a 
political committee that is authorized in 
writing by the candidate to accept contribu- 
tions or make expenditures on behalf of the 
candidate to further the election of the can- 
didate; 

“(2) the term ‘candidate’ means an individ- 
ual who is seeking nomination for election, 
or election to a seat in the United States 
Senate, and such an individual shall be 
deemed to be seeking nomination for elec- 
tion, or election, if the individual meets the 
criteria stated in subparagraph (A) or (B) of 
section 301(2); 

“(3) the term ‘eligible candidate’ means а 
candidate who has made the filings pre- 
scribed by section 502 (a) and (b); 

“(4) the term ‘election cycle’ means, with 
respect to an election to any Senate seat— 

“(А) in the case of a candidate or the au- 
thorized committee of a candidate, the pe- 
riod beginning on the day after the date of 
the most recent general election for the seat 
that the candidate seeks and ending on the 
date of the next general election; or 

“(Ву in the case of other persons, the pe- 
riod beginning on the first day following the 
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date of the last general election and ending 
on the date of the next election; 

“(5) the term ‘general election’ means ап 
election that will directly result in the elec- 
tion of a person to the office of United States 
Senator, but does not include an open pri- 
mary election; 

“(6) the term ‘general election period’ 
means the period beginning on the day after 
the date of a primary or runoff election, 
whichever is later, and ending on the first 
of— 

“(А) the date of such general election; or 

(B) the date on which the candidate with- 
draws from the campaign or otherwise ceases 
actively to seek election; 

“(7) the term ‘immediate family’ means— 

“(А) a candidate’s spouse; 

“(В) a child, stepchild, parent, grand- 
parent, brother, half-brother, sister, or half- 
sister of the candidate or the candidate’s 
spouse; and 

С) the spouse of a person described іп 
subparagraph (B); 

“(8) the term ‘major party’ has the mean- 
ing stated in section 9002(6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 (the Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund Act), provided that a 
candidate in a general election held by a 
State to elect a Senator subsequent to an 
open primary in which all the candidates for 
the office participated and which resulted in 
the selection of the candidate and at least 
one other candidate for the ballot in the gen- 
eral election, shall be treated as a candidate 
of a major party for purposes of this title; 

“(9) the term ‘primary election’, with re- 
spect to an election for any Senate seat, 
means an election that may result in the se- 
lection of a candidate for the Senate on the 
ballot of in a general election; 

*(10) the term ‘primary election period’, 
with respect to an election for any Senate 
seat, means the period beginning on the day 
following the date of the last Senate election 
for that seat and ending on the first of— 

(A) the date of the first primary election 
for that seat following the last Senate elec- 
tion for that seat; or 

“(В) the date on which the candidate with- 
draws from the election or otherwise ceases 
actively to seek election; 

“(11) the term ‘runoff election’, with re- 
spect to an election for any Senate seat, 
means an election held after a primary elec- 
tion for that seat, prescribed by State law as 
the means for determining the candidates 
that will be certified as nominees for the 
Senate; 

“(12) the term ‘runoff election period’, with 
respect to an election for any Senate seat, 
means the period beginning on the day fol- 
lowing the date of the most recent primary 
election for that seat and ending on the date 
of the runoff election for that seat; 

(13) the term ‘Senate Account’ means the 
Senate Election Campaign Account main- 
tained, pursuant to section 506, by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in the Presidential 
Campaign Fund established by section 
9006(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986; 
and 

“(14) the term ‘voting age population’ 
means the resident population, 18 years of 
age or older, as certified for a State pursuant 
to section 315(e). 

"ELIGIBILITY TO RECEIVE BENEFITS 


"SEC. 502. (a) To be eligible to receive bene- 
fits under this title, a candidate shall make 
the filings required by subsections (b) and 
(c). 

(b) To become an eligible candidate, а 
candidate shall, on the day that the can- 
didate files as а candidate for the primary 
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election, file with the Commission a declara- 
tion whether— 

i) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees agree to make expendi- 
tures for the primary election in an amount 
greater than the lesser of— 

"(A) 50 percent of the general election 
spending limit applicable to the candidate 
under section 503(b); or 

“(В) $2,750,000; 

"(2) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees agree to make expendi- 
tures for a runoff election, in an amount 
equal to no more than 20 percent of the gen- 
eral election spending limit applicable to the 
candidate under section 503(b); and 

“(8) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees agree to make expendi- 
tures for the general election in an amount 
equal to no more than the general election 
spending limit applicable to the candidate 
under section 503(b). 

“(с) To become an eligible candidate, а 
candidate shall, not later than 7 days after 
qualifying for the general election ballot 
under State law or, if the candidate's State 
is one that has a primary election to qualify 
for the general election ballot after Septem- 
ber 1, not later than 7 days after the date 
such candidate wins in such primary, which- 
ever occurs first, file a certification with the 
Commission under penalty of perjury stating 
that— 

() during the period beginning on Janu- 
ary 1 of the calendar year preceding the year 
of the general election, or in the case of a 
special election for the seat of a United 
States Senator, during the period beginning 
on the day on which the seat was vacated, 
and ending on the day the certification is 
made, the candidate and the candidate’s au- 
thorized committees have received contribu- 
tions in an amount at least equal to the less- 
er of— 

“(А) $650,000; or 

) the greater of— 

**(1) $150,000; or 

“(11) 10 cents multiplied by the voting age 
population of the State; 

“(2) all contributions received for purposes 
of paragraph (1) have come from individuals, 
and no contribution received from an indi- 
vidual, when added to all contributions to or 
for the benefit of the candidate from the in- 
dividual, was taken into account to the ex- 
tent that the contributions from that indi- 
vidual exceed $250; 

*(3) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees have not expended for 
thé primary election more than the amount 
described in subsection (b)(1); 

“(4) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees have not expended for 
any runoff election more than the amount 
described in subsection (b)(2); 

“(5) at least 80 percent of the amount of 
contributions received for purposes of para- 
graph (1) have come from individuals resid- 
ing in the candidate's State; 

66) at least one other candidate has quali- 
fied for the same general election ballot 
under State law; 

*(7) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees— 

“(А) have not made and will not make ex- 
penditures for the general election that ex- 
ceed the general election spending limit ap- 
plicable to the candidate under section 
503(b), unless permitted to do so under sec- 
tion 504(a)(2); 

((B) will not accept any contributions in 
violation of section 315; 

"(C) will not accept any contribution for 
the general election except to the extent 
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that the contribution is necessary to defray 
expenditures for the general election that in 
the aggregate do not exceed the general elec- 
tion spending limit applicable to the can- 
didate under section 503(b), unless permitted 
to do so under section 504(a)(2); 

"(D) wil deposit all payments received 
under this section in an account insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
from which funds may be withdrawn by 
check or similar means of payment to third 


parties; 

“(Е) wil furnish campaign records, evi- 
dence of contributions, and other appro- 
priate information to the Commission; 

(F) will cooperate іп any audit and exam- 
ination conducted by the Commission pursu- 
ant to section 507; and 

„(G) will not make any expenditures until 
the date that is 6 months before the date of 
the primary election, or use payments re- 
ceived under thís section for expenses іп- 
curred prior to such date for media advertis- 
ing, direct mail, and telephone banks unless 
such expenses for mail or telephones are di- 
rectly related to raising funds or recruiting 
volunteers for that election; and 

*(8) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees will not use a broadcast 
station, pursuant to section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315), for a 
political advertisement or broadcast commu- 
nication on a television broadcast station 
until the date that is 6 months before the 
date of the primary election in which such 
candidate is involved; and 

“(8) the candidate intends to make use of 
the benefits provided in section 504. 

"(b) For the purposes of subsection (c)(1) 
and section 504(a)(2)(B), in determining the 
amount of contributions received by a can- 
didate and the candidate's authorized а 
committees— 

“(1) no contribution other than a gift of 
money made by a written instrument that 
identifies the person making the contribu- 
tion shall be taken into account; 

“(2) no contribution made through an 
intermediary or conduit referred to in sec- 
tion 315(a)(8) shall be taken into account; 

“(8) no contribution received from а person 
other than an individual shall be taken ínto 
&ccount, and no contribution received from 
&n individual shall be taken into account to 
the extent such contribution exceeds $250 
when added to all other contributions made 
by that individual to or for the benefit of 
Such candidate since the date specified in 
paragraph (4); and 

“(4) no contribution received prior to Jan- 
uary 1 of the calendar year preceding the 
year in which the general election is held or 
received after the date on which the general 
election is held shall be taken into account, 
and in the case of a special election, no con- 
tribution received prior to the date on which 
the seat was vacated or received after the 
date on which the general election is held 
shall be taken into account. 

"LIMITATIONS ON EXPENDITURES 


“Бес. 508. (а) No candidate shall— 

"(1) make expenditures from the personal 
funds of the candidate or the funds of a mem- 
ber of the immediate family of the can- 
didate; or 

**(2) incur personal debt, 
in excess of $100,000 in connection with the 
candidate's campaign for the Senate during 
an election cycle. 

(b) No candidate may make expenditures 
for а general election in excess of the lesser 
of— 

“(А) $5,500,000; or 

“(В) the greater of— 
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**(1) $900,000; or 

**(11) $400,000 plus 25 cents multiplied by the 
voting age population of 4,000,000 or less, plus 
20 cents multiplied by the voting age popu- 
lation over 4,000,000, 
plus any amount permitted under section 504 
(b) and (c). 

“(с) No candidate who is otherwise eligible 
to receive benefits under this title for use in 
& general election may receive such benefits 
if the candidate make expenditures for the 
primary election in excess of the lesser of— 

**(1) $2,750,000; or 

*(2) the amount equal to 50 percent of the 
limitation on expenditures for the general 
election determined under subsection (b). 

“(4) No candidate who is otherwise eligible 
to receive benefits under this title for use in 
a general election may receive such benefits 
if the candidate makes expenditures for a 
runoff election in excess of an amount equal 
to 20 percent of the limitation on expendi- 
tures for the general election determined 
under subsection (b). 

**(e)(1) Тһе limitation stated in subsection 
(b) shall not apply to expenditures by a can- 
didate or the candidate's authorized commit- 
tees from а compliance fund established to 
defray the costs of legal and accounting serv- 
ices provided solely to insure compliance 
with this Act, if— 

"(A) the compliance fund contains only 
contributions (including contributions re- 
ceived in excess of any amount necessary to 
defray qualified campaign expenditures pur- 
suant to section 313) received in accordance 
with the limitations, prohibitions, and re- 
porting requirements of this Act, and does 
not contain any funds received by the can- 
didate pursuant to section 504(a); 

„B) the amount of contributions to and 
expenditures from the compliance fund do 
not exceed 10 percent of the limitation on ex- 
penditures for the general election deter- 
mined under subsection (b); and 

“(С) no transfers are made from the com- 
pliance fund to any other accounts of the 
candidate's authorized committees. 

(2) If, after a general election, a candidate 
determines that the costs of necessary and 
continuing legal and accounting services re- 
quire contributions to and expenditures from 
а compliance fund in excess of the limitation 
stated in paragraph (1), the candidate may 
petition the Commission for а waiver of such 
limitation up to any additional amount that 
the Commission may authorize, the deter- 
mination of which shall be subject to Federal 
review under section 508. 

“(3) Any money remaining in a compliance 
fund when a candidate decides to terminate 
or dissolve the compliance fund shall be— 

“(А) contributed to the United States 
Treasury to reduce the budget deficit; or 

"(B) transferred to any fund of a subse- 
quent campaign of that candidate. 

() If during a primary election period or 
runoff election period preceding & general 
election, independent expenditures aggregat- 
ing more than $10,000 are made or obligated 
to be made in opposition to a candidate or 
for the opponent of а candidate, the limita- 
tions stated in subsections (c) and (d), as 
they apply to such candidate, shall be 
deemed to be increased for that primary or 
runoff election in an amount equal to the 
amount of such independent expenditures 
made during the primary election period or 
runoff election period. 

"(g) No candidate who receives a benefit 
under this title for use in a general election 
campaign shall receive any such benefits if 
the candidate makes any expenditure before 
the date that is 6 months before the date of 
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the primary election in which the candidate 
is a candidate. 

"(h) No candidate who receives a benefit 
under this title shall make any expenditure, 
directly or indirectly, for any political ad- 
vertisement or broadcast communication on 
& television broadcast until after the date 
that is 6 months before the date of the pri- 
mary election in which such candidate is a 
candidate. 


"ENTITLEMENT OF ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES TO 
BENEFITS 


“Бес. 504. (а) An eligible candidate shall be 
entitled to— 

"(1) the broadcast media rates provided 
under subsections (b) and (d)(3) of section 315 
of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
315); 

*(2) mailing rates provided in section 3629 
of title 39, United States Code; and 

*(3) a payment equal to the greater of 

“(А) $250,000; or 

“(В) one-third of the difference between— 

(i) the general election spending limit ap- 
plicable to the candidate under section 
503(b); and 

“(ii) the threshold amount applicable to 
the candidate under section 502(b)(1), 


to the extent that such payment will not re- 
sult in the candidate's having received con- 
tributions and payments under this subpara- 
graph and subparagraph (D) aggregating an 
amount in excess of the general election 
spending limit applicable to the candidate 
under section 503(b); 

OD) payments equal to the sum of— 

“(і) all contributions that the candidate 
has received from contributors (excluding 
multicandidate political committees) who 
have made contributions for the general 
election aggregating no more than $250 each; 
and 

(Ii) $250 times the number of contributors 
(excluding multicandidate political commit- 
tees) from whom the candidate has received 
contributions for the general election aggre- 
gating more than $250, 


to the extent that such payment will not re- 
sult in the candidate's having received con- 
tributions and payments under this subpara- 
graph and subparagraph (C) aggregating an 
amount in excess of the general election 
spending unit applicable to the candidate 
under section 503(b); and 

"(E) payments under section 506 equal to 
the total amount of independent expendi- 
tures made or obligated to be made in the 
general election by any person in opposition 
to, or on behalf of an opponent of, the eligi- 
ble candidate, as such expenditures are re- 
ported by such person or determined by the 
Commission under section 304(f); 

(2) if an eligible candidate's opponent who 
is not an eligible candidate either raises ag- 
gregate contributions or makes or becomes 
obligated to make aggregate expenditures 
for the general election that exceed the gen- 
eral election spending limit applicable to the 
eligible candidate under section 503(b)— 

"(A) in the case of an eligible candidate 
who is а major party candidate a payment 
under section 506 (in addition to payments to 
which the candidate is entitled under para- 
graph (1)) in an amount equal to— 

“(i) two-thirds of the amount of the gen- 
eral election spending limit applicable to the 
eligible candidate under section 503(b) in a 
case in which the opponent either raises ag- 
gregate contributions or makes or becomes 
obligated to make aggregate expenditures 
for the general election that exceed 100 per- 
cent of the applicable general election spend- 
ing limit; and 
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(i) one-third of the amount of the general 
election spending limit applicable to the eli- 
gible candidate under section 503(b) іп а case 
in which the opponent either raises aggre- 
gate contributions or makes or becomes obli- 
gated to make aggregate expenditures for 
the general election that exceed 133% per- 
cent of the applicable general election spend- 
ing limit; and 

„B) in the case of an eligible candidate 
who is not а major party candidate matching 
payments under section 506 (in addition to 
payment to which the candidate is entitled 
under paragraph (1)) equal to the amount of 
each contribution received by such eligible 
candidate and the candidate's authorized 
committees, provided that in determining 
the amount of each such contribution— 

„ section 502(b) shall apply; and 

**(11) threshold contributions required to be 
raised under section 502(b)(1) shall not be 
matched, 


to the extent that aggregate payments to а 
candidate under this subparagraph do not ex- 
ceed 50 percent of the amount of the general 
election spending limit applicable to the 
candidate under section 503(b). 

(b) An eligible candidate who receives 
payments under paragraph (1ХС) ог (2) of 
subsection (a) may spend such funds to de- 
fray expenditures in the general election 
without regard to the general election spend- 
ing limit applicable to the candidate under 
section 503(b). 

,) An eligible candidate who receives 
benefits under this section may make ex- 
penditures for the general election without 
regard to subparagraph (А) of section 
502(a)(7) or subsection (a) or (b) of section 503 
if any one of the eligible candidate’s oppo- 
nent who is not an eligible candidate either 
raises aggregate contributions or makes or 
becomes obligated to make aggregate ex- 
penditures for the general election that ex- 
ceed 133% percent of the general election 
spending limit applicable under section 
503(b). 

*(2 A candidate who receives benefits 
under this section may receive contributions 
for the general election without regard to 
subparagraph (C) of section 502(a)(7) if a 
major party candidate in the same general 
election is not an eligible candidate, or if 
any other candidate in the same general 
election who is not an eligible candidate 
raises aggregate contributions or makes or 
becomes obligated to make aggregate ex- 
penditures for the general election that ex- 
ceed 75 percent of the general election spend- 
ing limit applicable to the candidate under 
section 503(b). 

„d) Benefits received by а candidate under 
this section shall be used to defray expendi- 
tures incurred with respect to the general 
election period for the candidate. Such bene- 
fits shall not be used— 

“(1) to make any payments, directly or in- 
directly, to such candidate or to any member 
of the immediate family of such candidate; 

“(2) to make any expenditure other than 
expenditures to further the general election 
of such candidate, 

“(8) to make any expenditures which con- 
stitute a violation of any law of the United 
States or of the State in which the expendi- 
ture is made; or 

“(4) to repay any loan to any person except 
to the extent the proceeds of such loan were 
used to further the general election of such 
candidate. 

"CERTIFICATION BY COMMISSION 


"SEC. 505. (a) No later than 48 hours after 
an eligible candidate files а request with the 
Commission to receive benefits under section 
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506 the Commission shall certify such eligi- 
bility to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment іп full] of the amount to which such 
candidate is entitled, unless the provisions of 
section 506(c) apply. Such request shall 
contain— 

"(1) such information and be made in ac- 
cordance with such procedures, as the Com- 
mission may provide by regulation; 

*(2) & certification that the candidate has 
raised contributions in the applicable 
threshold amount states in section 502(b)(1) 
&nd has met all other requirements to be- 
come an eligible candidate; and 

"(3) a verification signed by the candidate 
and the treasurer of the principal campaign 
committee of such candidate stating that 
the information furnished in support of the 
request, to the best of their knowledge, is 
correct and full satisfies the requirements of 
this title. 

(b) Certifications by the Commission 
under subsection (а) and all determinations 
made by the Commission under this title 
shall be final and conclusive, except to the 
extent that they are subject to examination 
and audit by the Commission under section 
507 and judicial review under section 508. 


"ESTABLISHMENT OF FUND; PAYMENTS TO 
ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES 


“Бес. 506. (a)(1) The Secretary shall main- 
tain in the Presidential Election Campaign 
Fund (referred to as the ‘Fund’) established 
by section 9006(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986, in addition to any other ac- 
counts maintained under such section, а sep- 
arate account to be known as the ‘Senate 
Account'. The Secretary shall deposit into 
the Senate Account, for use by eligible can- 
didates, the amounts available after the Sec- 
retary determines that the amounts in the 
fund, plus the amounts of revenue the Sec- 
retary projects will accrue to the fund dur- 
ing the remainder of the period ending on 
December 31 of the year of the next Presi- 
dential election, equal 110 percent of the 
amount the Secretary projects will be nec- 
essary for payments under subtitle H of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 during such re- 
mainder of such period. The monies des- 
ignated for the Senate Fund shall remain 
available without fiscal year limitation. 

“(2) On Мау 15 of each year following the 
year during which a regularly scheduled bi- 
ennial Senate election has occurred, the Sec- 
retary shall determine the amount in the 
Senate Fund, and determine whether that 
amount, plus the amount of revenue the Sec- 
retary projects will accrue to the Senate Ac- 
count (based on the computation made by 
the Secretary with respect to the fund, as 
provided in paragraph (1)) during the period 
beginning on such date and ending on De- 
cember 31 of the year of the next regularly 
scheduled biennial election, exceeds 110 per- 
cent of the total estimated expenditures of 
the Senate Account during that period. If 
the Secretary determines that an excess 
amount exists, the Secretary shall transfer 
the excess to the general fund of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

"(b) Upon receipt of a certification from 
the Commission under section 505, the Sec- 
retary shall promptly pay to the candidate 
named in the certification, out of the Senate 
Account, the amount certified by the Com- 
mission. 

"EXAMINATION AND AUDITS; REPAYMENTS 

"SEC. 507. (а)(1) After each general elec- 
tion, the Commission shall conduct an exam- 
ination and audit of the campalgn accounts 
of 10 percent of the eligible candidates of 
each major party and 10 percent of all other 
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eligible candidates, as designated by the 
Commission through the use of an appro- 
priate statistica] method of random selec- 
tion to determine, among other things, 
whether such candidates have complied with 
the expenditure limits and other conditions 
of eligibility and requirements of this title. 

"(2) After each special election, the Com- 
mission shall conduct an examination and 
audit of the campaign accounts of each eligi- 
ble candidate in such election to determine 
whether such candidates have complied with 
the expenditure limits and other conditions 
of eligibility and requirements under this 
title. 

*(3) Тһе Commission may conduct an ex- 
amination and audit of the campaign ac- 
counts of any eligible candidate in а general 
election if the Commission, by an affirma- 
tive vote of four members, determines that 
there exists reason to believe that the can- 
didate has violated any provision of this 
title. 

(b) If the Commission determines that 
any portion of the payments made to а can- 
didate under this title was in excess of the 
aggregate payments to which such candidate 
was entitled, the Commission shall so notify 
the candidate, and the candidate shall pay to 
the Secretary an amount equal to the excess. 

“(с) If the Commission determines that 
any part of a payment benefit made to a can- 
didate under this title was not used as re- 
quired by this title, the Commission shall so 
notify the candidate and the candidate shall 
pay to the Secretary an amount equal to 200 
percent of the amount of the benefit that 
was used otherwise than as permitted by this 
title. 

“(d) If the Commission determines that a 
candidate who has received benefits under 
this title has made expenditures which in the 
aggregate exceed by 5 percent or less the 
general election spending limit applicable to 
the candidate under section 503(b), the Com- 
mission shall so notify the candidate, and 
the candidate shall pay to the Secretary an 
amount equal to the amount of the excess 
expenditure. 

“(е) If the Commission determines that a 
candidate who has received benefits under 
this title has made expenditures which in the 
aggregate exceed by more than 5 percent 
general election spending limit applicable to 
the candidate under the limitation set forth 
in section 503(b), the Commission shall so no- 
tify the candidate, and the candidate shall 
pay the Secretary an amount equal to three 
times the amount of the excess expenditure. 

“(f) Any amount received by an eligible 
candidate under this title may be retained 
for no more than 60 days after the date of the 
general election for the liquidation of all ob- 
ligations to pay general election campaign 
expenses incurred during the general elec- 
tion period. At the end of 60 days any unex- 
pended funds received under this title shall 
be promptly repaid to the Secretary. 

"(g) No notification shall be made by the 
Commission under this section with respect 
to an election more than 3 years after the 
date of such election. 

ch) АП payments received under this sec- 
tion shall be deposited in the Senate Ac- 
count. 

“CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


"SEC. 507A. (a) No candidate shall know- 
ingly or willfully accept benefits under this 
title in excess of the aggregate benefits to 
which the candidate is entitled or knowingly 
or willfully use such benefits for any purpose 
other than one permitted by this title or 
knowingly or willfully make expenditures 
from the candidate's personal funds, or the 
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personal funds of the candidate's immediate 
family, in excess of the general election 
spending limit applicable to the candidate 
under section 503(b). 

(b) A person who violates subsection (а) 
shall be fined not more than $25,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than 5 years, or both. Any 
officer or member of any political committee 
who knowingly consents to the making of an 
expenditure in violation of subsection (a) 
shall be fined not more than $25,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 

“(схі) It is unlawful for any person who re- 
ceives any benefit under this title, or to 
whom any portion of any such benefit is 
transferred, knowingly and willfully to use, 
or authorize the use of, such benefit or such 
portion except as provided in section 504(d). 

“(2) Any person who violates paragraph (1) 
Shall be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 

*(d)1) It is unlawful for any person know- 
ingly and willfully— 

"(A) to furnish any false, fictitious, or 
fraudulent evidence, books, or information 
(including any certification, verification, no- 
tice, or report) to the Commission under this 
title, or to include in any evidence, books, or 
information so furnished any misrepresenta- 
tion of а material fact, or to falsify or con- 
ceal any evidence, books, or information rel- 
evant to a certification by the Commission 
or an examination and audit by the Commis- 
sion under this title; or 

“(B) to fail to furnish to the Commission 
any records, books, or information requested 
by it for purposes of this title. 

“(2) Any person who violates paragraph (1) 
shall be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 

“(eX(1) It is unlawful for any person know- 
ingly and willfully to give or accept any 
kickback or any illegal payment in connec- 
tion with any benefits received by a can- 
didate, or an authorized committee of a can- 
didate who receives benefits under this title. 

“(2) Any person who violates paragraph (1) 
shall be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 

*(3) In addition to the penalty provided by 
paragraph (2), any person who accepts any 
kickback or illegal benefit in connection 
with any benefits received by a candidate or 
ап authorized committee of а candidate pur- 
suant to the provisions of this title shall pay 
to the Secretary for deposit in the fund, an 
&mount equal to 125 percent of the kickback 
or benefit received. 

“JUDICIAL REVIEW 


"SEC. 508. (a) Any action by the Commis- 
sion made under this title shall be subject to 
review by the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit upon pe- 
tition filed in that court not later than 30 
days after the Commission action for which 
review is sought. It shall be the duty of the 
Court of Appeals, ahead of all matters not 
filed under this title, to advance on the 
docket and expeditiously take action on all 
petitions filed pursuant to this title. 

“(р) Chapter 7 of title 5, United States 
Code, applies to judicial review of any agen- 
cy action, as defined in section 551(13) of title 
5, United States Code, by the Commission. 

“PARTICIPATION BY COMMISSION IN JUDICIAL 

PROCEEDINGS 

"SEC. 509. (a) The Commission may appear 
in and defend against any action instituted 
under this section and under section 508 ei- 
ther by attorneys employed in its office or 
by counsel whom it may appoint without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
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competitive service, and whose compensa- 
tion it may fix without regard to the provi- 
sions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of 
chapter 53 of such title. 

*(b) The Commission may, through attor- 
neys and counsel described in subsection (a), 
institute actions in the district courts of the 
United States to seek recovery of any 
amounts determined under section 507 to be 
payable to the Secretary. 

*(c) The Commission may, through attor- 
neys and counsel described in subsection (a), 
petition the courts of the United States for 
such injunctive relief as is appropriate in 
order to implement any provision of this 
title. 

*(d) The Commission is authorized on be- 
half of the United States to appeal from, and 
to petition the Supreme Court for certiorari 
to review, judgments or decrees entered with 
respect to actions in which it appears pursu- 
ant to this section. 


"REPORTS TO CONGRESS; REGULATIONS 


"SEC. 510. (а) The Commission shall, as 
soon as practicable after each election, sub- 
mit а full report to the Senate setting 
forth— 

“(1) the expenditures (shown іп such detail 
as the Commission deems appropriate) made 
by each eligible candidate and the author- 
ized committees of that candidate; 

“(2) the amounts certified by the Commis- 
sion under section 505 for payment to each 
eligible candidate; 

*(3) the amount of repayments, if any, re- 
quired under section 507, and the reasons for 
each such repayment; and 

**(4) the balance in the fund, the Senate Ac- 
count and any other account maintained in 
the fund. 


Each report submitted pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be printed as a Senate document. 

cb) The Commission may prescribe such 
rules and regulations in accordance with 
subsection (c), conduct such examinations 
and investigations, and require the keeping 
and submission of such books, records, and 
information, as 16 deems necessary to carry 
out its functions and duties under this title. 

"(c) Thirty days before prescribing any 
rules or regulation under subsection (b), the 
Commission shall transmit to the Senate a 
statement setting forth the proposed rule or 
regulation and containing & detailed expla- 
nation and justification of such rule or regu- 
lation. 

‘‘AUTHORIZATION ОҒ APPROPRIATION 


"SEC. 511. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Commission such sums as 
аге necessary for the purpose of carrying out 
the Commission's functions and duties under 
this title.“. 

SENATE ACCOUNT 


SEC. 3. Section 6096(a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 is amended— 
(1) by striking “51” each place it appears іп 
that subsection and inserting “52”; and 
(2) by striking “52” each place it appears іп 
that subsection and inserting “34”. 
BROADCAST RATES 


ВЕС. 4. Section 315 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (а) by striking “весбіоп” 
and inserting ‘‘subsection"’; 

(2) by redesignating subsections (b), (c), 
and (d) as subsections (d), (e), and (f), respec- 
tively; and 

(3) by inserting immediately after sub- 
section (a) the following new subsection: 

"(b)1) If any licensee permits a person to 
utilize a broadcasting station to broadcast 
material which either endorses a legally 
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qualified candidate for any Federal elective 
office or opposes a legally qualified can- 
didate for that office, such licensee shall, 
within a reasonable period of time, provide 
to any eligible candidate opposing the can- 
didate endorsed (or to an authorized commit- 
tee of such eligible candidate), or to any eli- 
gible candidate who was so opposed (or to an 
authorized committee of such eligible can- 
didate), the opportunity to utilize, without 
charge, the same amount of time on such 
broadcasting station, during the same period 
of the day, as was utilized by such person. 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘person’ includes an individual, part- 
nership, committee, association, corpora- 
tion, or any other organization or group of 
persons, but such term does not include a le- 
gally qualified candidate for any Federal 
elective office or an authorized committee of 
any such candidate. 

“(с) A licensee shall not preempt the use, 
during any period specified in subsection 
(d)(1), of a broadcasting station by a legally 
qualified candidate for Federal office who 
has purchased such use pursuant to such sub- 
section (4Х1).”; 

(4) by amending subsection (d)(1), as redes- 
ignated by paragraph (2), to read as follows: 

“(1) during the 6 months preceding the 
date of a primary, runoff, general, or special 
election in which such person is a candidate, 
the lowest unit charge of the station over 
the preceding 12-month period for the same 
class and amount of time for the same pe- 
riod, except that in the case of candidates for 
the United States in a general election, as 
such term is defined in section 501(5) of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971, this 
provision shall apply only if such candidate 
has been certified by the Federal Election 
Commission as eligible to receive benefits 
under title V of that Act;’’; and 

(5) by amending subsection (e), as redesig- 
nated by paragraph (2) to read as follows: 

“(e) For purposes of this section— 

"(1) the term ‘authorized committee’ 
means, with respect to any candidate for 
nomination for election, or election, to any 
Federal elective office, any committee, club, 
association, or other group of persons which 
receives contributions or makes expendi- 
tures during а calendar year іп an aggregate 
amount exceeding $1,000 and which is author- 
ized by such candidate to accept contribu- 
tions or make expenditures on behalf of such 
candidate to further the nomination or elec- 
tion of such candidate; 

“(2) the term 'broadcasting station' in- 
cludes а community antenna television sys- 
tem; and 

(3) the term ‘license’ and ‘station li- 
censee’, when used with respect to a commu- 
nity antenna system, mean the operator of 
such system.“. 


REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 304 of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 434) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

*"(d)1) Not later than the day after the 
date on which a candidate for the United 
States Senate qualifies for the ballot for a 
general election, as that term is defined in 
section 501(5), or, if such candidate is а can- 
didate in a State which has а primary elec- 
tion to qualify for such ballot after Septem- 
ber 1, within 7 days after the date such can- 
didate wins in such primary, whichever oc- 
curs first, each such candidate in such elec- 
tion shall file with the Commission a dec- 
laration whether the candidate intends to 
make expenditures in excess of the general 
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election spending limit applicable to the 
candidate under section 503(b). 

*(2) A declaration filed pursuant to para- 
graph (1) may be amended or changed at any 
time within 7 days after the filing of the dec- 
laration, and may not be further amended or 
changed. 

“(е)1) A candidate for the United States 
Senate who qualifies for the ballot for a gen- 
eral election, as that term is defined in sec- 
tion 501(5)— 

*(A) who is not eligible to receive benefits 
under section 502; and 

„B) who either raises aggregate contribu- 
tions or makes or becomes obligated to 
make aggregate expenditures for the general 
election that exceed 75 percent of the general 
election spending limit applicable to the 
candidate under section 503(b) for such Sen- 
ate election, shall file a report with the Com- 
mission not later than 24 hours after such 
contributions have been raised or such ex- 
penditures have been made or obligated to be 
made, or not later than 24 hours after the 
date of qualification for the general election 
ballot, whichever is later, setting forth the 
candidate's total contributions and total ex- 
penditures for such election. Thereafter such 
candidate shall file additional reports with 
the Commission not later than 24 hours after 
each time additional contributions аге 
raised or expenditures are made, or are obli- 
gated to be made, which aggregate an addi- 
tional 5 percent of such limit. A candidate 
shall continue to file such reports until the 
candidate has raised aggregate contributions 
or made or has become obligated to make ag- 
gregate expenditures equal to 133% percent 
of the general election spending limit appli- 
cable to the candidate under section 503(b). 

*(2) The Commission, not later than 24 
hours after such a report has been filed, shall 
notify each candidate in an election who is 
eligible to receive benefits pursuant to this 
title of the filing of such report, and after an 
opposing candidate has raised aggregate con- 
tributions or made or has become obligated 
to make aggregate expenditures in excess of 
the applicable general election spending 
limit, the Commission shall certify, pursu- 
ant to subsection (i) such eligibility to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for payment of 
any amount to which such eligible candidate 
is entitled. 

3) Notwithstanding the reporting re- 
quirement established in this subsection, the 
Commission may make its own determina- 
tion that a candidate in a general election, 
as such term is defined in section 501(5), who 
is not eligible to receive benefits under sec- 
tion 504, has raised aggregate contributions 
or has made or has become obligated to 
make aggregate expenditures for such elec- 
tion that exceed general election spending 
limit applicable to a candidate under section 
503(b). The Commission, not later than 24 
hours after making such determination, 
shall notify each candidate in the general 
election involved who is eligible to receive 
benefits under section 504 about the making 
of such determination, and shall certify, pur- 
suant to subsection (i) such eligibility to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payment of 
any amount to which any such candidate is 
entitled. 

*(f)(1) All independent expenditures, if any 
(including those described in subsection 
(b)(6)(B)(iii)), made by any person after the 
date of the last Federal election with regard 
to a general election, as such term is defined 
in section 501(5), and all obligations to make 
such expenditures incurred by any person 
during such períod, if any, shall be reported 
by such person to the Commission as рго- 
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vided in paragraph (2), if such expenditure or 
obligation is described in such paragraph. 

“(2) Independent expenditures by any per- 
son referred to in paragraph (1) shall be re- 
ported not later than 24 hours after the ag- 
gregate amount of such expenditures in- 
curred or obligated exceeds $10,000. There- 
after, independent expenditures referred to 
in paragraph (1), made by the same person in 
the same election, shall be reported not later 
than 24 hours after each time the aggregate 
amount of such expenditures incurred or ob- 
ligated, not yet reported under this subpara- 
graph, exceeds $5,000. 

(3) Each report under this subsection 
shall be filed with the Commission and the 
Secretary of State for the State of the elec- 
tion involved and shall contain— 

"(A) the information required by sub- 
section (b)(6)(B)iii) and 

"(B) a statement filed under penalty of 
perjury by the person making the independ- 
ent expenditures, or by the person incurring 
the obligation to make such expenditures, as 
the case may be, that identifies the can- 
didate whom the independent expenditures 
are actually intended to help elect or defeat. 


The Commission shall not later than 24 
hours after such report is made, notify each 
candidate in the election involved who is eli- 
gible to receive benefits pursuant to section 
504(a)(1XC), about the making of each such 
report, and shall certify such eligibility to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payment in 
full of any amount to which any such can- 
didate is entitled. 

*(4)(A) Notwithstanding the reporting re- 
quirements established in this subsection, 
the Commission may make its own deter- 
mination that a person has made independ- 
ent expenditures, or has incurred an obliga- 
tion to make such expenditures, as the case 
may be, with regard to a general election, as 
defined in section 501(5), that in the aggre- 
gate total more than the applicable amount 
specified in paragraph (2). 

“(В) The Commission shall, not later than 
24 hours after such determination is made, 
notify each candidate in the election in- 
volved who is eligible to receive benefits 
under section 504(a)(1)(C) about the making 
of each determination under subparagraph 
(A), and shall certify, pursuant to subsection 
(4), such eligibility to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment in full of any amount 
to which such candidate is entitled. 

"(g)(1) When two or more persons make ап 
expenditure or expenditures in coordination, 
consultation, or concert (as described in 
paragraph (2) or otherwise) for the purpose of 
promoting the election or defeat of a clearly 
identified candidate, each such person shall 
report to the Commission, under subsection 
(0), the amount of such expenditure or ex- 
penditures made by such person in coordina- 
tion, consultation, or concert with such 
other person or persons when the total 
amount of all expenditures made by such 
persons in coordination, consultation, or 
concert with each other exceeds the applica- 
ble amount provided in such subsection. 

*(2) An expenditure by a person shall con- 
stitute an expenditure in coordination, con- 
sultation, or concert with another person 
when— 

“(А) there is any arrangement, coordina- 
tion, or direction with respect to the expend- 
iture between the persons making the ex- 
penditures, including any officer, director, 
employee or agent of such person; 

B) in the same 2-year election cycle, 1 of 
the persons making the expenditures (includ- 
ing any officer, director, employee or agent 
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of such person) is or has been, with respect 
to such expenditures— 

) authorized by such other person to 
raise or expend funds on behalf of such other 
person; or 

“(ii) receiving any form of compensation 
or reimbursement from such other person or 
an agent of such other person; 

“(С) one of the persons making expendi- 
tures (including any officer, director, em- 
ployee or agent of such person) has commu- 
nicated with, advised, or counseled such 
other person in connection with such expend- 
iture; or 

"(D) one of the persons making expendi- 
tures and such other person making expendi- 
tures each retain the professional services of 
the same individual or person in connection 
with such expenditures. 

"(h)1) Every political committee, as de- 
fined in section 301(4), active in non-Federal 
elections and maintaining separate accounts 
for this purpose shall file with the Commis- 
sion reports of funds received into and dis- 
bursements made from such accounts for ac- 
tivities which may influence an election to 
any Federal office, For purposes of this sec- 
tion, activities that may influence an elec- 
tion to any Federal office include— 

“(А) voter registration and get-out-the- 
vote drives directed to the general public in 
connection with any election in which Fed- 
eral candidates appear on the ballot; 

B) general public political advertising 
that includes references, however, inciden- 
tal, to clearly identify Federal and non-Fed- 
eral candidates for public office, or that does 
not clearly identify Federal candidates but 
urges support for or opposition to all the 
candidates of а political party or other can- 
didates in а classification or context which 
includes Federal candidates; and 

"(C) any other activities that require an 
allocation of costs between a political com- 
mittee's Federal and non-Federal accounts 
reflecting the impact on Federal elections in 
accordance with regulations prescribed or 
Advisory Opinions rendered by the Commis- 
sion. 

“(2) Reports required to be filed by this 
subsection shall be filed for the same time 
periods required for political committees 
under section 304(a), and shall include: 

“(А) а separate statement, for each of the 
activities in connection with which а report 
is required under paragraph (1), of the aggre- 
gate total of disbursements from the non- 
Federal accounts; and 

“(В) supporting schedules, providing ап 
identification of each donor (except donors 
whose aggregate donations do not exceed 
$200 in а calendar year) together with the 
amount and date of each donation with re- 
gard to the receipts of the non-Federal ac- 
count that comprise disbursements reported 
under subparagraph (A). 

“(8) Reports required to be filed by this 
subsection need not include donations made 
to or on behalf of non-Federal candidates or 
political organizations in accordance with 
the financing and reporting requirements of 
State laws, or other disbursements from the 
non-Federal accounts in support of exclu- 
sively non-Federal election activities, if such 
donations or disbursements are governed 
solely by such State laws and not subject to 
paragraph (1). 

“(1) The certifications required by this sec- 
tion shall be made by the Commission on the 
basis of reports filed with such Commission 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act, ог on the basis of such Commission's 
own investigation or determination, not- 
withstanding section 505(a). 
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“()) Not later than 15 days after a can- 
didate for the Senate qualifies for the pri- 
mary ballot under applicable State law, such 
candidate shall file with the Commission а 
declaration stating whether or not such can- 
didate agrees to expend from the candidate's 
personal funds, or the funds of the can- 
didate's immediate family, or incur personal 
loans, in connection with the candidate's 
campaign for such office, in the aggregate of 
$100,000 or more, for the election cycle. 

“(k)Q) A candidate for the United States 
Senate who expends from the candidate's 
personal funds or the funds of the can- 
didate's immediate family, or incurs per- 
sonal loans, in connection with the can- 
didate's campaign for such office, in the ag- 
gregate in excess of $100,000, for the election 
cycle, shall file a report with the Commis- 
sion not later than 24 hours after such ex- 
penditures have been made or loans incurred. 
Thereafter the expenditures referred to in 
this paragraph shall be reported not later 
than 24 hours after each time the aggregate 
of additional expenditures or loans exceeds 
$10,000. 

“(2) Not later than 24 hours after а report 
has been filed under paragraph (1), the Com- 
mission shall notify each candidate in the 
election who is eligible to receive payments 
under section 504 of the filing of each such 
report. 

(3) Nothwithstanding the reporting re- 
quirements in this subsection, the Commis- 
sion may make its own determination that a 
candidate for the United States Senate has 
made expenditures from the personal funds 
of such candidate or the funds of any mem- 
ber of à candidate's immediate family or in- 
curred personal loans in connection with the 
candidate's campaign aggregating in excess 
of $100,000, or thereafter in increments of 
$10,000 during the election cycle. Not later 
than 24 hours after making such determina- 
tion, the Commission shall notify each can- 
didate in the general election who is eligible 
to receive benefits under section 504 of the 
making of each such determination.“ 

(b) Section 301(4) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“Whether a committee, club, association, 
or other group of persons has received con- 
tributions within the meaning of this para- 
graph shall be determined by the Commis- 
sion on the basis of facts and circumstances, 
in any combination, demonstrating a pur- 
pose of influencing any election for Federal 
office, including, but not limited to, the rep- 
resentations made by any person soliciting 
funds about their intended uses; the identi- 
fication by name of individuals who are can- 
didates for Federal office, as defined in para- 
graph (2) of this section, or of any political 
party, in general public political advertising; 
and the proximity to any primary, run-off, 
or general election of general public political 
advertising designed or reasonably cal- 
culated to influence voter choice in that 
election." 

(c) Section 301 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 431) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(20) The term *election cycle' means— 

A) in the case of a candidate or an au- 
thorized committee of & candidate, the pe- 
riod beginning on the day after the date of 
the most recent election for the seat that 
the candidate seeks and ending on the date 
of the next general election; or 

“(В) in the case of other persons, the pe- 
riod beginning on the first day following the 
date of the most recent general election and 
ending on the date of the next election.“. 
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LIMITS ON CONTRIBUTIONS BY MULTICANDIDATE 
POLITICAL COMMITTEES AND SEPARATE SEG- 
REGATED FUNDS 


SEC. 6. (a) Section 315(а)(2) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
441a(a)(2)) is amended by 

(1) striking “ог” at the end of subpara- 
graph (B); 

(2) striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (C) and inserting а semicolon; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the following 
new subparagraphs: 

"(D) to any candidate for the office of 
Member of, or Delegate or Resident Commis- 
sioner to, the House of Representatives and 
the authorized political committees of such 
candidate with respect to— 

"(1) а general or special election for the of- 
fice of Representative in, or Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner to, the Congress (in- 
cluding any primary election, convention, or 
caucus relating to such general or special 
election) which exceed $100,000 (or $125,000 if 
at least two candidates qualify for the ballot 
in the general] or special election and at least 
two candidates qualify for the ballot in а pri- 
mary election relating to such general or 
Special election), when added to the total of 
contributions previously made by 
multicandidate political committees and 
separate segregated funds, other than 
multicandidate committees of a political 
party, to such candidate and the candidate's 
authorized political committees with respect 
to such general or special election (including 
any primary election, convention, or caucus 
relating to such genera] or special election); 


or 

“(ii) a runoff election for the office of Rep- 
resentative in, or Delegate or Resident Com- 
missioner to, the Congress which exceed 
$25,000 when added to the total of contribu- 
tions previously made by multicandidate po- 
litical committees and separate segregated 
funds, other than multicandidate commit- 
tees of a political party, to such candidate 
and the candidate’s authorized political com- 
mittees with respect to such runoff election; 

“(Е) to any candidate for the office of Sen- 
ator and the authorized political committees 
of such candidate with respect to— 

“(i) a general or special election for such 
office (including any primary election, con- 
vention, or caucus relating to such general 
or special election) which, when added to the 
total of contributions previously made by 
multicandidate political committees and 
separate segregated funds, other than 
multicandidate committees of a political 
party, to such candidate and the candidate’s 
authorized political committees with respect 
to such general or special election (including 
any primary election convention, or caucus 
relating to such general or special election) 
exceeds an amount equal to 10 percent of the 
amount provided in section 315(i); or 

i) a runoff election for the office of Unit- 
ed States Senator which exceeds, when added 
to the total of contributions previously made 
by multicandidate political committees and 
separate segregated funds, other than 
multicandidate committees of a political 
party, to such candidate and his authorized 
political committees with respect to such 
runoff election, an amount equal to 10 per- 
cent of the limitation on expenditures pro- 
vided in section 315(j) for runoff elections; or 

“(F) to any State committee of a political 
party, including any subordinate committee 
of a State committee, which, when added to 
the total contributions previously made by 
multicandidate political committees and 
separate segregated funds, other than 
multicandidate committees of a political 
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party, to such State committee exceeds the 
greater of— 

() 2 cents multiplied by the voting age 
population of the State of such State com- 
mittee; or 

(611) $25,000. 


The limitation of subparagraph (F) shall 
apply separately with respect to each two- 
year Federal election cycle, covering а pe- 
riod from the day following the date of the 
last Federal general election held in that 
State through the date of the next regularly 
scheduled Federal general election.". 

"(bX1) Section 315 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2) U.S.C. 441a) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

*(1) For purposes of subsection (a)(2)(E)(i), 
such limitation for the election cycle shall 
be an amount equal to the lesser of— 

**(A) $5,500,000; or 

B) the greater of 

**(1) $900,000; or 

“(ii) 50 percent of the sum of 

**(I) $400,000; and 

(II) 25 cents multiplied by the voting age 
population of 4,000,000 or less, plus 20 cents 
multiplied by the voting age population over 
4,000,000. 

**(j) For purposes of subsection (а)(2)(®)(11), 
such limitation for the election cycle shall 
be an amount equal to the lesser of— 

**(A) $5,500,000; or 

) the greater of 

**(1) $900,000; or 

**(11) 20 percent of the sum of 

(I) $400,000; and 

(II) 25 cents multiplied by the voting age 
population of 4,000,000 or less, plus 20 cents 
multiplied by the voting age population over 
4,000,000. 

(2) Section 315(c) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 44la(c)) is 
amended— 

(А) in paragraph (1) by striking sub- 
section (b) and subsection (d)" and inserting 
“subsections (b), (d), (i), and ())”; and 

(B) in paragraph (2ХВ) by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof “аз applied in 
subsections (b) and (d), and the term ‘base 
period' means the calendar year of the first 
election after the date of enactment of the 
Senate Election Reform Act of 1990, as ap- 
plied in subsections (1) and ())”. 

(c) Section 315(d) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 44la(d)) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking “(2) and 
(8)” and inserting “(2), (3), (4), and (5)”; 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

“(4) No congressional campaign committee 
may accept contributions from 
multicandidate political committees and 
separate segregated funds, during two-year 
election cycle, which, in the aggregate, ex- 
ceed 30 percent of the total expenditures that 
may be made during such election cycle by 
that campaign committee on behalf of can- 
didates for Senator, Representative, Dele- 
gate, or Resident Commissioner pursuant to 
paragraph (3). 

“(5) No national committee of a political 
party may accept contributions from 
multicandidate political committees and 
separate segregated funds, during two-year 
election cycle, which, in the aggregate, are 
in excess of an amount equal to 2 cents mul- 
tiplied by the voting age population of the 
United States. 

(6) The limitations contained іп para- 
graphs (2) and (3) shall apply to any expendi- 
ture through general public political 
advertisting, whenever made, which— 
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A) clearly identifies by name ап individ- 
ual who is, or is seeking nomination to be, а 
candidate in the general election for the 
Federal office of President, Senator or Rep- 
resentative; and 

*(B) does not constitute a direct mail com- 
munication designed primarily for fundrais- 
ing purposes that makes only incidental ref- 
erence to a Federal candidate. 

(d) Section 315(a)(2) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 441a(a)(2)) is 
amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), by striking 
“35,000” and inserting “32,500”; and 

(2 іп subparagraph (C), by striking 
**$5,000'' and inserting 32.500 


INTERMEDIARY OR CONDUIT 


SEC. 7. (а) Section 315(a)(8) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
441a(a)(8)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(8ХА) For purposes of this subsection— 

“(i) contributions made by a person, either 
directly or indirectly, to or on behalf of а 
particular candidate, including contribu- 
tions which are in any way earmarked or 
otherwise directed through an intermediary 
or conduit to such candidate, shall be treat- 
ed as contributions from such person to such 
candidate; 

i) contributions made by a person either 
directly or indirectly, to or on behalf of a 
particular candidate, through an 
intermediary or conduit, including all con- 
tributions delivered or arranged to be deliv- 
ered by such intermediary or conduit, shall 
also be treated as contributions from the 
intermediary or conduit, if— 

((aa) the contributions made through 
the intermediary or conduit are in the form 
of a check or other negotiable instrument 
made payable to the conduit or intermediary 
rather than the intended recipient; or 

(bb) the conduit or intermediary is a po- 
litical committee, other than an authorized 
committee of a candidate, within the mean- 
ing of section 301(4), or an officer, employee 
or other agent of such a political committee, 
or an officer, employee or other agent of a 
connected organization, within the meaning 
of section 301(7), acting in its behalf; and 

(I) the conduit or intermediary із re- 
quired to register as a lobbyist or lobby or- 
ganization as defined under the Federal Reg- 
ulation of Lobbying Act (2 U.S.C. 266), or an 
officer, employee or other agent of such an 
organization. 

“(В) the limitations imposed by this sub- 
section shall not apply to— 

“(1) bona fide joint fundraising efforts con- 
ducted solely for the purpose of sponsorship 
of a fundraising reception, dinner, or other 
event in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Commission by— 

“(1) two or more candidates; 

"(II) two or more national, State, or local 
committees of a policital party within the 
meaning of section 301(4) acting on their own 
behalf; or 

(II) a special committee formed by either 
two or more candidates or one or more can- 
didates and one or more national, State, or 
local committees of a political party acting 
on their own behalf; or 

(1) fundraising efforts for the benefit of a 
candidate which are conducted by another 
candidate within the meaning of section 
301(2). 

In all cases where contributions are made by 
а person either directly or indirectly to or on 
behalf of & particular candidate through an 
intermediary or conduit, the intermediary or 
conduit shall report the original source and 
the intended recipient of such contribution 
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to the Commission and to the intended recip- 
ient.". 


INDEPENDENT EXPENDITURES 


SEC. 8. (a) Section 301(17) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
431(17)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “Ап ex- 
penditure shall constitute an expenditure in 
coordination, consultation, or concert with а 
candidate when— 

“(А) there is any arrangement, coordina- 
tion, or direction with respect to the expend- 
iture between the candidate or the can- 
didate's agent and the person (including any 
officer, director, employee or agent of such 
person) making the expenditure; 

B) in the same election cycle, the person 
making the expenditure (including any offi- 
cer, director, employee or agent of such per- 
son) is or has been— 

*(1) authorized to raise or expend funds оп 
behalf of the candidate or the candidate's au- 
thorized committees; 

(ii) serving as an officer of the candidate's 
authorized committees; or 

“(iii) receiving any form of compensation 
or reimbursement from the candidate, the 
candidate's authorized committees, or the 
candidate's agent; 

"(C) the person making the expenditure 
(including any officer, director, employee or 
agent of such person) has communicated 
with, advised, or counseled the candidate or 
the candidate's agents at any time on the 
candidate's plans, projects, or needs relating 
to the candidate's pursuit of nomination for 
election, or election to Federal office, in the 
same election cycle, including any advice re- 
lating to the candidate's decision to seek 
Federal office; 

D) the person making the expenditure re- 
tains the professional services of any indi- 
vidual or other person also providing those 
services to the candidate in connection with 
the candidate's pursuit of nomination for 
election, or election to Federal office, in the 
same election cycle, including any services 
relating to the candidate's decision to seek 
Federal office; 

“(Е) the person making the expenditure 
(including any officer, director, employee or 
agent of such person) has communicated or 
consulted at any time during the same elec- 
tion cycle about the candidate's plans, 
projects, or needs relating to the candidate's 
pursuit of election to Federal office, with— 

"(j) any officer, director, employee or 
agent of a party committee that has made or 
intends to make expenditures or contribu- 
tions, pursuant to subsections (a), (d), or (h) 
of section 315 in connection with the can- 
didate's campaign; or 

(Ii) any person whose professional serv- 
ices have been retained by a political party 
committee that has made or intends to make 
expenditures or contributions pursuant to 
subsections (a), (d), or (h) of section 315 in 
connection with the candidate's campaign; 
or 

"(F) the expenditure is based on informa- 
tion provided to the person making the ex- 
penditure directly or indirectly by the can- 
didate or the candidate's agents about the 
candidate's plans, projects, or needs, if the 
candidate or the candidate's agent is aware 
that the other person has made or is plan- 
ning to make expenditures expressly advo- 
cating the candidate’s election.“. 

INDEPENDENT EXPENDITURES BROADCAST 
DISCLOSURE 

SEC. 9. Section 318(a)(3) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
441d(a)(3)) is amended by striking the period 
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at the end thereof and inserting the follow- 
ing: “, except that when а person makes ап 
independent expenditure through а broadcast 
communication on any television station, 
the broadcast communication shall include а 
statement clearly readable to the viewer 
that appears continuously during the entire 
length of such communication setting forth 
the name of such person and, in the case of 
& political committee, the name of any con- 
nected or affiliated organization, and when a 
person makes an independent expenditure 
through a newspaper, magazine, outdoor ad- 
vertising facility, direct mailing or other 
type of general public political advertising, 
the communication shall include, in addition 
to the other information required by this 
subsection— 

“(А) the following sentence: "The cost of 
presenting this communication is not sub- 
ject to any campaign contribution limits.'; 
and 

“(В) a statement setting forth the name of 
the person who paid for the communication 
and, in the case of a politica] committee, the 
name of any connected or affiliated organi- 
zation and the name of the president or 
treasurer of such organization.“. 

REFERRAL TO THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


SEC. 10. Section 309(a)(5)(C) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 197] (2 U.S.C. 
4376(а)(5)(С)) is amended by striking may 
refer" and inserting shall refer“. 

EXTENSION OF CREDIT 


SEC. 11. Section 301(8)(A) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
431(8)(A)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “ог” at the end of clause (1); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
clause (ii) and inserting ; ог”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new clause: 

*(111) with respect to а candidate for the of- 
fice of United States Senator and the can- 
didate's authorized political] committees, 
any extension of credit for goods or services 
relating to advertising on broadcasting sta- 
tions, in newspapers or magazines, by direct 
mail (including direct mail fund solicita- 
tions) or other similar types of general pub- 
lic political advertising, if such extension of 
credit is— 

“(1) in an amount of more than $1,000; and 

“(П) for a period of more than 60 days after 
the date on which such goods or services are 
furnished, which date in the case of advertis- 
ing by direct mail (including а direct mail 
solicitation) shall be the date of the mail- 
ing.“ 

PREFERENTIAL RATES FOR MAIL 


Sec. 12. (a) Subchapter II of chapter 36 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“§ 3629. Reduced rates for certain Senate can- 
didates 


“Тһе rates of postage for matter mailed 
with respect to a campaign by an eligible 
candidate (as defined in section 501 of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971) shall 
be— 

*(1) in the case of first-class mail matter, 
one-fourth of the rate currently in effect; 
and 

“(2) in the case of third-class mail matter, 
2 cents per piece less than mail matter 
mailed pursuant to paragraph (1), 
subject to the condition that the total paid 
by such candidate for all mail matter at the 
rates provided by paragraphs (1) and (2) shall 
not exceed 5 percent of the general election 
spending limit applicable to such candidate 
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under section 503(b) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971.". | 
(b) The table of sections for chapter 36 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after the item relating to section 
3628 the following new item: 
“3629. Reduced rates for certain Senate can- 
didates.’’. 
DISCLOSURE 


ВЕС. 13. Section 318(a) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 441d) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting “; апа”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

(4) if paid for or authorized by a general 
election candidate for the Senate, or the au- 
thorized committee of such candidate who 
has NOT agreed to abide by the expenditure 
limits in section 503, such advertisement or 
announcement shall contain the following 
sentence: ‘This candidate has NOT agreed to 
abide by the spending limits for this Senate 
election campaign set forth in the Federal 
Election Campaign Act.’.’’. 

EXCESS CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


ВЕС. 14. Section 313 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 439a) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(а)” after the section des- 
ignation; 

(2) by striking ''political party;" through 
the end of the paragraph and inserting ‘‘po- 
litical party.“; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) The authorized committee of a Sen- 
ator or Representative in, Delegate or Resi- 
dent Commissioner to, or candidate for, the 
Congress, may not make any contribution, 
either directly or indirectly, to any other 
Senator or Representative in, Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner to, the Congress, or, 
to any State or local elected official or any 
candidate (or any authorized committee for 
the candidate) for such office, including con- 
tributions that are in any way earmarked or 
otherwise directed through an intermediary 
or conduit (including any political commit- 
tee) to the Senator, Representative, Dele- 
gate, Resident Commissioner, or candidate.“ 

POLITICAL COMMITTEE POSTAL RATES 


БЕС. 15. Subsection (е) of section 3626 of 
title 39, United States Code, is hereby re- 
pealed. 

SOFT MONEY 


SEc. 16. (a) Section 315(d) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
44la(d)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(4) A State committee of a political 
party, including any subordinate committee 
of a political party, may not make any ex- 
penditure in connection with the general 
election campaign of any candidate for 
President of the United States who is affili- 
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ated with such party which exceeds an 
amount equal to 4 cents multiplied by the 
voting age population of that State (as cer- 
tified under subsection (в) of this весбіоп).”. 

(b) Section 301 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 431) is amend- 
ed by repealing the following clauses: clause 
(x) and clause (xii) of section 301(8)(B) and 
clause (viii) and clause (ix) of section 
301(9)(B). 

(c) Section 315 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 441a), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(k)(1) Any amount solicited, received or 
spent by a national, State or local commit- 
tee of a political party, directly or indi- 
rectly, shall be subject to the provisions of 
this Act, if such amount is solicited, received 
or spent in connection with a Federal elec- 
tion. No part of such amount may be allo- 
cated to a non-Federal account or otherwise 
maintained in, or paid from, an account that 
is not subject to this Act. This section shall 
not apply to amounts described in section 
301(b)(9)(B)(viii). 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘in connection with a Federal election’ 
includes any activity that may affect a Fed- 
eral election including but not limited to the 
following: 

“(А) voter registration and get out the 
vote activities; 

B) generic activities, including but not 
limited to any broadcasting, newspaper, 
magazine, billboard, mail, or similar type of 
communication or public advertising; and 

(O) campaign materials which identify a 
federal candidate, regardless of any other 
candidate who may also be identified.“ 


FEDERAL ELECTION COMMISSION REFORM 


SEC. 17. (a) Section 306(a)(1) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
437e(a)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking 6 members“ and inserting 
7 members"; and 

(2) by amending the last sentence thereof 
to read as follows: “Мо more than 4 members 
of the Commission appointed under this 
paragraph may be affiliated with the same 
political party, and such appointments shall 
be made in a manner to assure that the same 
political party shall not have 4 or more 
members affiliated with such party on such 
Commission for two succeeding years.“. 

(b) Section 306(a)(2) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 4370(a)(2)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2ХА) Members of the Commission shall 
serve for terms of 7 years, except that of the 
members appointed after April 30, 1989— 

“(i) one of the two members appointed for 
the term beginning May 1, 1991, shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of 6 years; 

i) one of the two members appointed for 
the term beginning May 1, 1993, shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of 6 years; and 
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ii) one of the two members appointed for 
the term beginning May 1, 1995, shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of 6 years; 

“(В) One additional member of the Com- 
mission shall be appointed for a term begin- 
ning May 1, 1989, and shall be appointed for 
а term of 5 years.“. 


FRANKED MAIL 


SEC. 18. (a) Section 3210а)(6) of title 39, 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), by striking ''60 
days" each place it appears and inserting ''6 
months"; 

(2) in subparagraph (C), by striking ''60 
days" and inserting “6 months"; and 

(3) in subparagraph (E), by— 

(A) inserting , town meeting notices, 
opinion surveys,“ after '*news-letters"; and 

(B) striking ''five hundred" and inserting 

(b) Paragraph 1 of Rule 40 of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by striking 
"sixty days" and inserting 6 months“. 


ONE CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE ALLOWED 


SEC. 19. (a) Section 301(6) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 197] (2 U.S.C. 
431(6)) is amended by inserting “, other than 
& candidate for the office of Senator or Rep- 
resentative in, or Delegate or Resident Com- 
missioner to, the Congress," after “а can- 
didate”. 

(b) Section 302 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 432(e)) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (e)(1) by inserting “, other 
than a candidate for the office of Senator or 
Representative in, or Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner to, the Congress," after “А 
candidate“; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

J) Notwithstanding any other law, no 
candidate for the office of Senator or Rep- 
resentative in, or Delegate or Resident Com- 
missioner to the Congress shall have any au- 
thorized committee or campaign committee 
other than one committee which shall be the 
principal campaign committee for such indi- 
vidual.’’. 


SEVERABILITY 


БЕс. 20. If any provision of this Act or any 
amendment made by this Act, or the applica- 
tion of any such provision to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the validity of 
any other such provision and the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 22. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), this Act and the amendments 
made by this Act shall become effective for 
any election held in 1992 or thereafter. 

(b) The amendments made by section 3, 
section 7, section 8, and section 9 shall be- 
come effective on the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


STATE-BY-STATE BREAKDOWN DeCONCINI CAMPAIGN REFORM BILL 


State VAP Cycle limit General limit Primary limit Threshold Automatic grant PAC limit 

Nabama 3,012,000 $1,729,000 $1,153,000 $576,500 $301,200 $283,933 $172,950 
Naska .... 346,000 1,350,000 900,000 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
Arizona ... 2,514,000 1,543,000 1,028,000 514,000 251400 258,867 154,000 
Arkansas 1,771,000 1,350,000 900,000 450,000 177,100 250,000 135,000 
California ... 20,678,000 7,103,000 4,736,000 2,368,000 650,000 1,362,000 710,000 
Colorado .... 2,421,000 1,508,000 1,005,000 503,000 242,000 254,000 151,000 
Connecticut 2,482,000 1,531,000 1,020,000 510,000 248,000 257,000 153,000 
Delaware .... 494,000 1,350,000 900,000 450,000 150,000 ,000 135,000 
Florida . 9,581,000 3,774,000 2,516,000 1,258,000 650,000 622,000 371,000 
Georgia . 4,624,000 .000 1,525,000 762,000 462,000 354,000 229,000 
Hawaii .. 806,000 1,350,000 ‚000 450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
Maho .... 695,000 1,350,000 900,000 ‚000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
Illinois 8,542,000 3,463,000 ,000 1,154,000 550,000 553,000 ,000 
Indiana . 4,114,000 2,134,000 1,423,000 11,000 411,000 337,000 213,000 

2,120,000 1,395,000 ‚000 000 212,000 250,000 139,000 
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STATE-BY-STATE BREAKDOWN DeCONCINI CAMPAIGN REFORM BILL—Continued 


State 


TI 


7887777 
[uu 


H 
H 


A 


VAP=1988 


VAP Cycle limit General limit 
1,834,000 1,350,000 900,000 
2,740,000 1,627,000 1,085,000 
3,123,000 1,771,000 1,181,000 

903,000 1,350,000 900,000 
3,497,000 1,911,000 1,274,000 
4,539,000 2,262,000 1,508,000 
6,845,000 2,953,000 1,969,000 
3,186,000 1,795,000 1,196,000 
1,846,000 1,350,000 900,000 
3,827,000 2,035,000 1,357,000 

583,000 1,350,000 900,000 
1,178,000 1,350,000 900,000 

794,000 1,350,000 900,000 

822, 1,350,000 900,000 
5,888,000 2,566,000 1,778,000 
1.060,0! 1,350,000 900,000 

13,543,000 4,963,000 3,309,000 
4,889,000 2,367,000 1,578,000 

480,000 1,350,000 900,000 

8,048,000 3,314,000 2,210,000 
2,379,000 1,492,000 995,000 
2,056,000 1,371,000 314,000 
9,179,000 3,654,000 2,436,000 

765,000 1,350,000 900,000 
2,544,000 1,554,000 1,036,000 

518,000 1,350,000 900,000 

3,665,000 1,974,000 1,316,000 

11,796,000 4,439,000 2,959,000 
1,061,000 1,350,000 900,000 

414,000 1,350,000 900,000 
4,527,000 2,258,000 1,505,000 

3,430,000 1,886,000 1,257,000 
1,406,000 1,350,000 900,000 
3,585,000 3,241,000 1,297,000 

330,000 1,350,000 900,000 


me provided by FEC. 
General талы 400 A + $25 х (УАР “л 4 million) + $.20 x (УАР over 4 million); (minimum: $900,000; maximum: $5.5 million). 


дее b аы я p ка 

i general limit + р mit. 

resholdzs$.10 x VAP; (minimum. $150,000, maximum: $650,000). 
Automatic grant=33% x (General limit- Threshold); minimum: $250,000. 
РАС Limitz 1096 of cycle limit.e 


By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself 
and Mr. MCCAIN): 

S. 54. A bill to designate the Salt- 
Gila Aqueduct of the central Arizona 
projects and the Fannin-MeFarland 
Aqueduct;' to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

FANNIN-MCFARLAND AQUEDUCT 

* Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, 
today I join with my colleague from 
Arizona, Senator MCCAIN, in reintro- 
ducing legislation to redesignate the 
Salt-Gila Aqueduct of the central Ari- 
zona project [CAP] as the Fannin- 
McFarland Aqueduct. We are introduc- 
ing this bill to recognize the outstand- 
ing achievements of these statesmen 
and their heroic efforts to get Arizo- 
na’s lifeline, the central Arizona 
project, on line. 

For my colleagues in the Chamber 
who are not familiar with the central 
Arizona project, I would like to take a 
few minutes to explain the purpose and 
importance of the project. The central 
Arizona project was authorized by Con- 
gress in 1968 to bring our State’s Colo- 
rado River allocation to the rural and 
metropolitan communities of central 
and southern Arizona. The water sup- 
ply in this desert region of the South- 
west consists almost entirely of ground 
water. Because of growth and develop- 
ment in this area, the overdraft of 
ground water is nearing a critical 
stage. The CAP will enable Arizona to 
put its allotment of Colorado River 
water to beneficial use while at the 
same time reducing the overdrafting of 
our precious ground water supplies. 
The CAP is, in my opinion, the most 
important Federal project in Arizona. 


In 1988, Congress redesignated the 
first stretch of the project, the Granite 
Reef Aqueduct, as the Hayden-Rhodes 
Waterway. This was a fitting tribute to 
two men who served their State so ably 
in their respective congressional bod- 
ies. The legislation we are introducing 
today renames the next stretch of the 
project after Ernest W. McFarland and 
Paul Fannin, two of Arizona’s out- 
standing leaders who played a key role 
in the realization of this dream. 

Paul Fannin served as Governor of 
Arizona from 1958 to 1964. In 1964 he 
was elected to the U.S. Senate and 
served in this body until 1976. As Gov- 
ernor of Arizona, Paul Fannin directed 
State water agencies and was instru- 
mental in shaping Arizona's water pol- 
icy. He called for an information and 
education campaign on the CAP to help 
Arizonans realize the great importance 
of the project to the State’s future. 
While in the U.S. Senate, he cospon- 
sored and aggressively pressed for the 
adoption of the legislation that finally 
authorized the CAP. 

Ernest McFarland also had a distin- 
guished career in public service, serv- 
ing Arizona as both a Governor and 
Senator. He served in the Senate from 
1941 to 1952. From 1951 to 1952 he served 
as the majority leader of this body. In 
1947, Senator McFarland introduced 
the first bill calling for the authoriza- 
tion of the CAP. While in the Senate, 
he was known as the Chief Strategist 
for the CAP. In 1954, he was success- 
fully elected as Governor and served in 
that position for one term where he 
continued his diligent efforts on behalf 
of the CAP. 


Primary limit Threshold Automatic grant PAC limit 
450,000 183,000 250,000 135,000 
542,000 274,000 270,000 163,000 
590,000 312,000 289,000 177,000 
450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
637,000 350,000 308,000 191,000 
754,000 000 351,000 00 

‚000 ‚000 440,000 295,000 
598,000 319,000 293,000 179,000 
450,000 185,000 250,000 135,000 
678,000 383,000 325,000 203,000 
450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 

.000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
889,000 589,000 395,000 267,000 
450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 

1,654,000 650,000 886,000 496,000 
789,000 489,000 363,000 237,000 
450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
1,105,000 650,000 520,000 331,000 
497,000 238,000 252,000 149,000 
457,000 206,000 250,000 137,000 
1,218,000 650,000 $95,000 5,000 
450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
518,000 254,000 260,000 155,000 
450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
558,000 150,000 389,000 197,000 
1,480,000 650,000 769,733 ,000 
450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
153,000 453,000 351,000 226,000 
629,000 343,000 306,000 189,000 
450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 
648,000 358,000 312,000 324,000 
450,000 150,000 250,000 135,000 


It is only appropriate that we in Ari- 
zona honor these men and their great 
contributions not only to our State, 
but to the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD, and I urge my col- 
leagues on the Senate Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources Committee to take 
timely action on this legislation. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, аз 
follows: 

S. 54 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That (a) the Salt-Gila aq- 
ueduct of the Central Arizona project, con- 
structed, operated, and maintained under 
section 301(a)(7) of the Colorado River Basin 
Project Act (43 U.S.C. 1521(a)(7)), hereafter 
shall be known and designated as the 
“Fannin-McFarland Aqueduct”. 

(b) Any reference in any law, regulation, 
document, record, map, or other paper of the 
United States to the aqueduct referred to in 
subsection (a) hereby is deemed to be a ref- 
erence to the ‘“Fannin-McFarland Aque- 
duct“. 

By Mr. METZENBAUM (for him- 
self, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. НАТ- 
FIELD, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. HARKIN, 
Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. WELLSTONE, 
Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. BAUCUS, Mr. 
INOUYE, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. CRAN- 
STON, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG, Mr. WIRTH, Ms. MIKULSKI, 
Mr. DODD, Mr. GORE, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, AND Mr. ROCKEFELLER): 

S. 55. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act and the Railway 
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Labor Act to prevent discrimination 
based on participation in labor dis- 
putes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 


PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION DURING AND 
FOLLOWING LABOR DISPUTES 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
rise to introduce a bill that will restore 
one of the fundamental principles of 
Federal labor law—the right to strike 
without fear of being permanently re- 
placed. I am pleased and proud to be 
joined in this bipartisan effort by more 
than 20 original cosponsors. 

The ability to hire permanent re- 
placements for striking workers has 
threatened the entire collective-bar- 
gaining system and created undue 
hardship on workers and their commu- 
nities. Simply put, hiring permanent 
replacements transforms every labor 
dispute into a bitter struggle for eco- 
nomic survival. 

That turns more than 50 years of 
Federal labor policy on its head. Fed- 
eral regulation of labor-management 
relations is premised on the under- 
standing that collective bargaining 
will further industrial peace. The right 
to strike is an integral part of that pol- 
icy. A strike or the possibility of a 
Strike is often the primary force driv- 
ing both parties to settle their contrac- 
tual dispute at the bargaining table. 

A strike of course involves substan- 
tial economic risks for each side. Em- 
ployers face reduced quantity and qual- 
ity of production, which may have a 
lasting negative impact on valuable 
customers in a competitive market. 
Workers face not only severe economic 
loss, but great emotional strain that 
can tear apart communities, families, 
and friendships. 

That is why a strike is а last resort 
that no one undertakes lightly. But 
these substantial risks, of roughly 
equal magnitude, have tended to 
produce a desire for compromise aimed 
at resolving economic differences. 

Mr. President, hiring permanent re- 
placements does not further industrial 
peace. Instead, by gutting the right to 
Strike, it guarantees industrial tur- 
moil. That is not in the best interest of 
workers or employers. 

Moreover, hiring permanent replace- 
ments threatens the well-being of local 
communities. It does so both by jeop- 
ardizing economic welfare and by de- 
stroying the fabric of local community 
life. Hiring permanent replacements is 
an inherently provocative act. It cre- 
ates great anger in the community 
that can sometimes lead to frustration 
and desperation. This tinderbox situa- 
tion, usually heightened by the pres- 
ence of outside security forces retained 
by the employer, poses a real threat to 
public safety. It is no surprise, there- 
fore, that the mayor of New York City 
and the Governor of New York State 
have gone on record supporting the 
principles of this legislation. 
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How have we arrived at this situation 
where, in the last decade, workers who 
exercised their right to strike were 
fired and permanently replaced at an 
unprecedented rate? 

The Supreme Court opened the door 
in its 1938 Mackay Radio decision, 
where it stated that an employer 
should be able to hire permanent re- 
placements in order to protect his busi- 
ness. 

But in the 40 years following the 
Mackay decision, employers did not 
hire permanent replacements. Employ- 
ers knew it was wrong to fire the em- 
ployees who had spent years helping 
them build their companies over a 
mere temporary dispute. 

Some employers still know that such 
tactics are wrong. In testimony before 
the Labor Subcommittee last year, 
John Cardinal O'Connor, archbishop of 
the diocese of New York, the head of 
one of the Nation's largest private во- 
cial service systems, and the employer 
of thousands of unionized employees, 
stated that he would consider himself 
“immoral” if he ever hired permanent 
replacements for striking workers. 

Cardinal O'Connor's powerful state- 
ment addressed the heart of this issue. 
He declared, 

It is useless to speak glowingly in either 
legal or moral terms about the rights to bar- 
gain and to strike as a last resort or even the 
right to unionize if either party, manage- 
ment or labor, bargains in bad faith, or, in 
the case of management, with the foreknowl- 
edge of being able to permanently replace 
workers who strike on the primary basis of 
the strike itself. 

As Cardinal O'Connor's statement 
demonstrates, right-thinking employ- 
ers do not hire permanent replace- 
ments. Instead, they rely on tempo- 
rarily replacements, or use supervisors 
and managers, or subcontract or trans- 
fer the work. 

But in the last 10 years, we have seen 
the rise of а new breed of employer in 
this country. Employers, like the own- 
ers of the New York Daily News, who 
advertised for permanent replacements 
months before there was a labor dis- 
pute and who then brought in perma- 
nent replacement workers within min- 
utes of а minor disagreement. Employ- 
ers, like Frank Lorenzo and the owners 
of the Greyhound Bus Co., who rush 
into bankruptcy court to shed their 
union contracts. 

It is also no coincidence that these 
destructive labor tactics are used for 
the first time in many companies that 
were purchased in the merger mania of 
the 1980's. Тһе new employers who had 
no loyalty to workers, their commu- 
nities or even their companies. These 
new onwers, overloaded with debt and 
obsessed with short-term performance, 
regard workers as mere assets, to be 
used and discarded. 

But this new breed of employers 
needed a signal that hiring permanent 
replacements was an acceptable option. 
Тһеу got that signal, loud and clear, іп 
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1981. That was when President Reagan, 
shortly after he took office, fired and 
permanently replaced 12,000 striking 
air traffic controllers. The President 
not only dismissed striking workers, he 
barred these employees from ever re- 
gaining their jobs. A life sentence— 
more than we give to bank robbers, 
embezzlers, and other hardened crimi- 
nals. President Reagan's action in ef- 
fect made strikers into criminals. This 
legitimized а much more aggressive 
and even hostile employer strategy 
during labor disputes. 

The United States is virtually alone 
among industrialized nations in per- 
mitting the permanent replacement of 
strikers. Our economic competitors— 
Japan, France, West Germany—cat- 
egorically reject the idea of dismissing 
striking workers. Even in the nations 
of Eastern Europe, which we applaud 
for their emerging democratic union- 
ism, workers who strike do not lose 
their jobs. 

The time has come for us to live up 
to our ideals of fair play. The right to 
Strike, without the crippling threat of 
permanent replacement, is fundamen- 
tal if we are to have free and healthy 
trade unions. By restoring that right, 
we can take a significant step toward 
restoring a level playing field for labor 
relations in this country. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
important, bipartisan legislation. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill, 8.5, 
be printed in the RECORD at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, аз 
follows: 


S. 55 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION 
DURING AND AT THE CONCLUSION 
OF LABOR DISPUTES. 

Section 8(a) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act (29 U.S.C. 158(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (5) and inserting '*; ог”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

*(6)) to offer, or to grant, the status of a 
permanent replacement employee to an indi- 
vidual for performing bargaining unit work 
for the employer during а labor dispute; or 

(i) to otherwise offer, or grant, an indi- 
vidual any employment preference based on 
the fact that such individual was employed, 
or indicated а willingness to be employed, 
during а labor dispute over an individual 
who— 

“(А) was an employee of the employer at 
the commencement of the dispute; 

“(В) has exercised the right to join, to as- 
sist, or to engage in other concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid or protection through 
the labor organization involved in the dis- 
pute; and 

“(С) is working for, or has unconditionally 
offered to return to work for, the em- 
ріоуег.”. 
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БЕС. 2. PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION DUR- 
ING AND AT THE CONCLUSION OF 
RAILWAY LABOR DISPUTES. 


Paragraph Fourth of section 2 of the Rail- 
way Labor Act (45 U.S.C. 152) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(а)” after ''Fourth.'"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

*(b) No carrier, or officer or agent of the 
carrier, shall— 

“(1) offer, or grant, the status of a perma- 
nent replacement employee to an individual 
for performing work in a craft or class for 
the carrier during a dispute involving the 
craft or class; or 

**(2) otherwise offer, or grant, an individual 
any employment preference based on the 
fact that such individual was employed, or 
indicated а willingness to be employed, dur- 
ing а dispute over an individual who— 

“(А) was an employee of the carrier at the 
commencement of the dispute; 

“(В) has exercised the right to join, to or- 
ganize, to assist in organizing, or to bargain 
collectively through the labor organization 
involved in the dispute; and 

(С) is working for, ог has unconditionally 
offered to return to work for, the carrier.“ 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
league, Senator HOWARD METZENBAUM, 
in once again proposing legislation 
that will correct a glaring flaw in our 
current Federal labor law. I wish that 
we had addressed this issue in the 101st 
Congress, but S. 2112 was never brought 
to the Senate floor for a vote. Our re- 
introduction of this legislation in the 
early days of the 102d Congress will, I 
hope, provide ample time for whatever 
additional hearings, debates, and votes 
are needed before this critically needed 
bill becomes law. 

I find it bitterly ironic that a little- 
cited, relatively obscure Supreme 
Court decision from 1938 called Labor 
Board versus Mackay would become 
the cornerstone of the union busting 
strategy pursued by a number of em- 
ployers during the decade of the 198075. 
It has been often stated that bad cases 
make bad law, and the Mackay deci- 
sion is a classic in that respect. Ignor- 
ing the National Labor Relations Act’s 
clearly defined purpose stating, ‘‘noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed so as 
to interfere with or impede or diminish 
іп any way the right to strike," the Su- 
preme Court made passing reference to 
an employer's right to hire permanent 
replacement workers during а strike. 
Scholars and labor law experts who 
have analyzed Mackay over the ensu- 
ing years observe that the issue was 
neither fully briefed before the Court 
hearing, nor adequatedly debated or 
discussed in oral argument. 

Over the four decades that followed 
the Mackay decision, the right“ to 
hire permanent replacements for strik- 
ing workers was rarely invoked by em- 
ployers, because the vast majority of 
them recognized that the general pub- 
lic interest was best served by negotia- 
tions with striking employees, leading 
to a mutually acceptable contract. The 
American experience with collective 
bargaining demonstrates that manage- 
ment and labor are capable of working 
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together, even during а strike, to 
achieve settlements to labor disputes. 
For nearly a half century, the idea that 
issues of wages, hours, and working 
conditions were incapable of resolution 
through good faith negotiations was 
considered а radical and unacceptable 
position. 

Mr. President, the genesis of the cur- 
rent climate of hostility toward the 
rights of striking workers came with 
President Ronald Reagan's decision to 
fire, and blacklist, the 12,000 striking 
air traffic controllers shortly after he 
assumed the Presidency in 1981. Presi- 
dent Reagan thus became the modern 
day father of the permanent replace- 
ment of striker strategy, legitimizing a 
decade of bad-faith labor negotiating 
techniques intended to provoke strikes. 
With that kind of signal from the 
White House, numerous employers con- 
Sidered replacement of their current 
work force to be a legitimate cost-sav- 
ing strategy. 

Thousands of hard working and loyal 
employees have fallen victim to this 
confrontation rather than negotiation 
climate ushered in during the Reagan 
era. Meatcutters and lumber workers 
in Everett and Spokane, WA, flight at- 
tendants, paper workers, steelworkers, 
over a 1,000 UAW employees, 1,300 
Magic Chef workers and 180 Teamster 
workers from local 829 in Boston know 
only too well what impact this new era 
has had on their lives. For many of 
these workers, the permanent replace- 
ment tactic has spelled the loss of fi- 
nancial security, jeopardized home 
mortgages, caused  repossession of 
autos and damaged family credit- 
worthiness. All of these symptoms re- 
sult from a new attitude on the part of 
some management who feel that 
strikebreaking is acceptable conduct. 
If we fail to act in correcting this defi- 
ciency in Federal labor law, the list of 
displaced union workers will continue 
to, grow. 

Perhaps the most shocking and 
graphic example of the perverse use of 
the Mackay doctrine came during the 
fruitless negotiations being conducted 
between the New York Daily News and 
the Allied Printing Trades Council of 
Greater New York. According to recent 
testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Labor of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, George 
McDonald, president of Mailers’ Union 
No. 6, Communications Workers of 
America was at the bargaining table 
with the management representative of 
the Daily News when the unions an- 
nounced they would not strike when 
the current contract expired. Manage- 
ment’s negotiator chose to taunt Mr. 
McDonald, stating, What kind of 
union leader are you that you don't 
want to вігіке?” My question in re- 
sponse would be, What kind of man- 
agement negotiator would deliberately 
try to provoke a strike if he did not 
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have the Mackay ruling to hide be- 
hind?" 

Mr. President, working men and 
women in this country do not chose to 
Strike because they enjoy being on the 
picket line, or because they want to in- 
flict pain on the very companies that 
pay their salaries. American workers 
Strike as a last resort, in the continu- 
ing struggle to secure decent wages for 
the work they do in providing profits 
for the companies for which they labor. 
The last 10 years have shown us numer- 
ous examples of а new style of manage- 
ment negotiating tactics that use 
bankruptcy court, junk bond financed 
takeover deals, and union busting to 
achieve their goals. This tactic is un- 
fair, and should be made illegal. 

Mr. President, the very integrity of 
the National Labor Relations Act and 
our country's commitment to the col- 
lective bargaining process is at stake. I 
urge my colleagues to review the re- 
cent history of the striking worker re- 
placement issue, and to join with those 
of us who believe the Mackay ruling 
must be legislatively reversed. I hope 
we will do so early in this 1024 Con- 
gress. This Nation's ability to compete 
in à world economy depends upon a col- 
lective bargaining system that is fair, 
balanced, and sensitive to the right of 
workers to exercise their rights with- 
out sacrificing their careers. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, once 
again I am pleased to be а sponsor of 
the bill to ban the permanent replace- 
ment of strikers and prohibit employ- 
ers from discriminating against work- 
ers who exercise their statutory right 
to strike by giving employment pref- 
erence after a strike to nonstrikers and 
strikebreakers. 

Since Congress enacted the National 
Labor Relations Act in 1935, a fun- 
damental goal of national labor policy 
has been the protection of workers’ 
rights to engage in collective bargain- 
ing with their employers. 

Today, those rights are being stead- 
ily undermined by an increasing num- 
ber of employers who view the collec- 
tive bargaining process as an annoying 
obstacle to their ability to dictate 
work conditions, not as a means of 
achieving compromise between the 
conflicting interests of management 
and labor. А 

Too many businesses today аге refu 
ing to resolve their differences with 
labor at the bargaining table. Instead, 
they are trying to rid themselves of 
their bargaining obligation altogether. 
The use of permanent strike replace- 
ments has become а powerful tool to 
break employee unions and sabotage 
collective bargaining. 

Resort to this unfair antiworker tac- 
tic is based on the 50-year-old decision 
by the Supreme Court in the Mackay 
Radio case. In that ruling, the Court 
stated in passing that the National 
Labor Relations Act did not prohibit 
employers from replacing strikers or 
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require strikers to be reinstated after 
the dispute was over. That issue had 
not been briefed or argued in the Court, 
and the Court did not discuss or at- 
tempt to justify its curtailment of the 
right to strike expressly guaranteed by 
the NLRA. After the Courts casual re- 
marks, few employers resorted to the 
tactic of hiring permanent replace- 
ments. 

But the union-busting climate of the 
1980’s has emboldened a new breed of 
hardline employers to dust off the Su- 
preme Court dicta as a justification for 
their antilabor union busting tactics. 
They are seeking not just a way to 
maintain company operations while a 
strike goes on, but a way to oust the 
union and its supporters from the 
workplace. 

At Phelps Dodge, at Continental Air- 
lines, at International Paper plants in 
Maine, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania, 
and most recently at Eastern Airlines, 
Greyhound, and the New York Daily 
News, thousands of workers have lost 
their jobs because of this arrogant and 
unfair business practice of hiring per- 
manent strike replacements. 

As these disputes have demonstrated, 
the permanent replacement of strikers 
virtually forecloses the possibility of 
settling the underlying labor dispute, 
since no striking worker who has been 
permanently replaced will have a job 
to return to, even if the other issues 
are resolved. 

In each of these cases, the use of per- 
manent replacements has prolonged 
strikes which might well have been re- 
solved through the collective bargain- 
ing process. 

The tactic of permanent strike re- 
placements has become so pervasive 
that only Congress can redress the im- 
balance. I commend Senator METZEN- 
BAUM for his leadership in the effort to 
end this unacceptable management 
practice, and I look forward to early 
and successful consideration of this 
bill. 


By Mr. DECONCINI: 

8. 56. A bill to prohibit the receipt of 
honoraria by Senators; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

S. 57. A bill to remove the study and 
recommendation of pay increases for 
Members of Congress from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Citizens’ Commission on 
Public Service and Compensation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 


PAY OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
е Мг. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I rise 
today to reintroduce two bills which 
address the American public’s justifi- 
able outrage about the pay of Members 
of Congress. One bill removes the con- 
sideration of pay raises for Members of 
Congress from the Citizen’s Commis- 
sion on Public Service and Compensa- 
tion. The other bans Senators from ac- 
cepting honoraria. 
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In 1989, when the median American 
family income grew by 1.4 percent an- 
nually, Congress voted itself a substan- 
tial pay raise; the House of Representa- 
tives received a 25-percent pay increase 
and the Senate received a 9.9-percent 
increase. There is no doubt that the 
buying power of the dollar has eroded 
since Congress last received a pay in- 
crease, but it has not eroded just for 
Members of Congress. It has eroded for 
teachers, nurses, plumbers, architects 
and other working Americans. 

I voted against the congressional pay 
raise because I believed then, and con- 
tinue to believe, that it is unconscion- 
able for Congress to consider a pay in- 
crease in times when many worthy 
Federal health, veteran, child nutrition 
and other programs are suffering the 
effects of deep budget cuts, when many 
working families are supporting their 
families at or near the minimum wage 
and when our Nation is crippled with 
astronomical Federal deficits and when 
the country is heading into a recession. 
With the median family income at 
$25,226 in 1989, I could not vote to give 
Members of Congress salaries above 
$100,000. 

The current method by which Con- 
gress receives its pay raises was de- 
vised by Congress so that it would not 
have to actually consider raises. It cre- 
ated a commission to report to the 
President who then reports to Con- 
gress. This system must be changed. 
We must ensure that if Congress feels 
that it deserves a pay raise, Congress 
debates the issue and decides the 
amount it merits and is held account- 
able for its decision. 

My legislation will return the discus- 
sion of the issue to Congress. Congress 
must not be allowed to hide behind the 
recommendations of a commission. 
Congress will have to determine wheth- 
er or not it deserves a raise and how 
much that raise will be. Members of 
Congress are adults who must shoulder 
many responsibilities in their role as 
public servants. Senators pass laws and 
consent to nominations and ratify 
treaties involving war and peace. Cer- 
tainly we can shoulder the responsibil- 
ity of determining our rate of pay. 

The second bill I am introducing 
today would ban Members of the Sen- 
ate from receiving honoraria. Hono- 
raria, payments made to Senators by 
corporations and special interest 
groups for speeches given on any num- 
ber of topics, have become a major sup- 
plement to Senate salaries. The 
amount of honoraria which Senators 
will be allowed to earn in 1991 beyond 
their $101,900 salary, approaches what 
the Census Bureau estimates to be the 
national median family income— 
$25,226. 

I do not believe that we, as public of- 
ficials, should be paid to speak to a 
group about issues before Congress. 
This is wrong for two reasons. First, 
there is a great potential for conflict of 
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interest when corporations and special 
interests are allowed to pay large 
amounts of money to hear Senators 
speak. Second, one of our duties as 
elected officials is to educate and in- 
form the public. The people who listen 
to me when I make speeches have al- 
ready paid me through their taxes. 
Therefore, when I go back to Nogales, 
AZ, for example, and talk about legis- 
lation, I do not believe we should 
charge the listeners a second fee. Like- 
wise, I believe a group in another State 
which requests my views on issues of 
concern to them and over which I have 
legislative jurisdiction should not be 
charged. For these reasons, I have 
never accepted honoraria and strongly 
believe they should be banned. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, the 
bills I am introducing are simple and 
direct. One would clarify the way Con- 
gress addresses future pay raises and 
the other would ban Senators from re- 
ceiving honoraria. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bills be printed in the 
RECORD following my remarks and I 
urge my colleagues to join me in con- 
gressional house cleaning by cospon- 
soring these measures. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 56 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That (а) notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, on and after the 
date of enactment of this Act, a Member of 
the Senate shall not accept honoraria for or 
on account of any service performed on or 
after such date. 

(b) For the purposes of this Act— 

а) "honorarium" means a payment of 
money or anything of value to a Member for 
an appearance, speech, or article, by the 
Member; but there shall not be taken into 
account for the purposes of this section any 
actual and necessary travel expenses, іп- 
curred by the Member, and spouse or an aide 
to the extent that such expenses are paid or 
reimbursed by any other person, and the 
amount otherwise determined shall be re- 
duced by the amount of any such expenses to 
the extent that such expenses are not paid or 
reimbursed; and 

(2) "travel expenses" means with respect 
to а Member, and spouse or an aide, the cost 
of transportation, and the cost of lodging 
and meals while away from his or her resi- 
dence or the metropolitan area of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia. 

(c) Section 908 of the Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act, 1983 (2 U.S.C. 31-1) is repealed. 
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Be it enacted by te Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSION. 

Section 225(f) of the Federal Salary Act of 
1967 (2 U.S.C. 356) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

"(f) FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSION.—(1) The 
Commission shall conduct, in each of the re- 
spective fiscal years referred to in subpara- 
graphs (A) and (B) of subsection (b)(8), a re- 
view of the rates of pay of— 

“(А) justices, judges, and other personnel 
in the judicial branch referred to in section 
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403 of the Federal Judicial Salary Act of 1964 
(78 Stat. 434; Public Law 88-426) and mag- 
istrates and the judges of the United States 
Claims Court; 

“(В) offices and positions under the Execu- 
tive Schedule in subchapter П of chapter 53 
of title 5, United States Code; and 

“(С) the Governors of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the United States Postal Service 
appointed under section 202 of title 39, Unit- 
ed States Code. 

“(2) Such review by the Commission shall 
be made for the purpose of determining and 
providing— 

"(A) the appropriate pay levels and rela- 
tionships between and among the respective 
offices and positions covered by such review; 
and 

„(B) the appropriate pay relationships be- 
tween such offices and positions and the of- 
fices and positions subject to the provisions 
of chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 
of title 5, United States Code, relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay 
rates. 

3) In reviewing the rates of pay of the of- 
fices or positions referred to in paragraph 
(1XB) of this subsection, the Commission 
shall determine and consider the appro- 
priateness of the executive levels of such of- 
fices and positions.". 

SEC. 2. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(a) REPORT TO PRESIDENT.—Section 225(g) 
of the Federal Salary Act of 1967 (2 U.S.C. 
357) is amended in the first sentence by 
striking out “subparagraphs (А), (B), (C), and 
(D)“ and inserting in lieu thereof 'subpara- 
graphs (A) and (B)“. 

(b) RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT TO 
CONGRESS.—Section 225(h) of the Federal 
Salary Act of 1967 (2 U.S.C. 358) is amended 
by striking out “subparagraphs (А), (B), (C), 
and (D)" and inserting in lieu thereof sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B)''.e 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 
S. 58. A bill to establish a national 


policy for the conservation of biologi- 


cal diversity; to support environmental 
research and training necessary for 
conservation and sustainable use of bi- 
otic natural resources; to establish 
mechanisms for carrying out the na- 
tional policy and for coordinating re- 
lated activities; and to facilitate the 
collection, synthesis, and dissemina- 
tion of information necessary for these 
purposes; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

NATIONAL BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY CONSERVA- 

TION AND ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH ACT 
е Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce а bill to initiate а 
research program to better understand 
and conserve biological diversity. The 
bil was first introduced last year, in 
the House of Representatives, by my 
friend, Congressman JAMES SCHEUER. 

Biological diversity is а term which 
we did not hear until just a few years 
ago. Biological diversity refers to the 
full range of all living organisms, 
plants and animals alike, and to the ec- 
ological communities in which they 
live. Diversity is defined as the number 
of different items and their relative 
frequency. We are concerned with the 
diversity of all levels of biological re- 
sources, from the molecular composi- 
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tion of genetic material, to individual 
species, to complete ecosystems. 

Only recently have we begun to rec- 
ognize fully the often subtle biological 
impacts of our activities—how we can 
upset delicate ecological balances. 
Often, the losses of biological diversity 
are unintended. Sadly, many of the 
losses may even go unnoticed. There 
are about 1.4 million species of plants 
and animals which have been identified 
and given scientific names. But sci- 
entists think there are actually be- 
tween 5 and 80 million species. Quite а 
range—we do not even know the 
amount of biological diversity on the 
planet to the nearest order of mag- 
nitude. 

I would not say that we can, or 
should even try to, prevent all losses of 
biodiversity. Clearly there have been 
many natural extinctions over the his- 
tory of the Earth. Biological systems 
are dynamic—they are always evolving 
and changing. But the things that we 
do, we should do with understanding. 
The National Science Board estimates 
that the rate of extinction over the 
next few decades is likely to rise to at 
least 1,000 times the normal back- 
ground rate of extinction—that being 
the term we use to describe typical and 
expected patterns of extinction. Sci- 
entists estimate that from one-quarter 
to one-half of the Earth's species will 
become extinct in the next 30 years. We 
are losing these plants and animals 
even before we can learn their poten- 
tial value or how they fit into their ec- 
ological niche. 

The bill which I am introducing 
today will help us understand the mag- 
nitude and impact of the loss of bio- 
logical diversity. It establishes con- 
servation of biological diversity as а 
national goal. A goal, I might mention, 
which is strongly endorsed by the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency's 
Science Advisory Board. In its recent 
report. Reducing Risk," the SAB 
ranked “вресіев extinction and overall 
loss of biological diversity" as one of 
our greatest environmental problems. 

The bill also establishes a National 
Center for Biological Diversity and En- 
vironmental Research. This center will 
be the focal point for research, data 
compilation, and dissemination of in- 
formation on biological diversity. 
Since biological diversity is, by its 
Scope, а  multidisciplinary, multi- 
agency issue, the bill also creates an 
interagency working committee to de- 
velop à coordinated Federal strategy 
for biodiversity conservation. A Na- 
tional Scientific Advisory Committee 
is established to oversee the implemen- 
tation of the national strategy. 

Mr. President, I very much hope that 
we can rapidly consider this bill, and I 
urge my colleagues to join with me in 
the effort to enact it. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of my legislation 
be printed in the RECORD immediately 
following my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, ав 
follows: 

S. 58 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the National Bi- 
ological Diversity Conservation and Envi- 
ronmental Research Act“. 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

Тһе Congress finds that— 

(1) the Earth's biological diversity is being 
reduced at a rate without precedent in 
human history; 

(2) most losses of biological diversity 
caused by human activity are unintended 
and largely avoidable; 

(3) while the most rapid loss of biological 
diversity is occurring outside the United 
States, it is also a serious problem within 
this country; 

(4) reduced biological diversity may have 
serious consequences for human welfare as 
resources for research and agricultural, me- 
dicinal, and industrial development аге 
irretrievably lost; 

(5) reduced biological diversity may also 
endanger the functioning of ecosystems and 
critical ecosystem processes that moderate 
climate, govern nutrient cycles and soil con- 
servation and production, control pests and 
diseases, and degrade wastes and pollutants; 

(6) reduced biological diversity will dimin- 
ish the raw materials available for scientific 
апа technical advancement, including the 
development of improved varieties of cul- 
tivated plants and domesticated animals; 

(7) existing information regarding the 
abundance and distribution of biological di- 
versity is inadequate, often inaccessible, and 
frequently inapplicable to conservation man- 
agement, thus hampering the efficiency of 
resource policy and management decisions; 

(8) existing conservation laws focus on the 
protection of individual species that have al- 
ready suffered declines, rather than empha- 
sizing ecosystem management to sustain di- 
versity across a range of species; 

(9) existing laws and programs relevant to 
the loss of biological diversity in the United 
States are largely uncoordinated and inad- 
equate, and sometimes result in duplication 
of efforts, conflicts in goals, and gaps in geo- 
graphic and taxonomic coverage; 

(10) à comprehensive and coordinated Fed- 
eral strategy is needed to arrest the loss of 
biological diversity and also, where possible, 
to restore biological diversity both through 
natural recovery and active management; 

(11) increased biological and ecological re- 
search is needed to provide the knowledge to 
maintain biological diversity, to protect and 
manage ecosystems, and to ensure the sus- 
tainable use of natural resources; and 

(12) maintaining biological diversity 
through habitat preservation is often less 
costly and more effective than efforts to save 
species once they become endangered. 

SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term biological diversity" means 
the full range of variety and variability 
within and among living organisms and the 
ecological complexes in which they occur, 
and encompasses ecosystem or community 
diversity, species diversity, and genetic di- 
versity; 

(2) the terms “сопвегуе”, “сопвегуіпе”, 
and "conservation" refer to protective meas- 
ures for maintaining existing biological di- 
versity and active measures for restoring di- 
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versity through management efforts, in 
order to protect, restore, and enhance аз 
much of the variety of native species and 
communities as possible in abundances and 
distributions that provide for their contin- 
ued existence and functioning, including, at 
а minimum, the viability of existing popu- 
lations; 

(3) the term “ecosystem or community di- 
versity" means the distinctive assemblages 
of species and ecological processes that 
occur in different physical settings of the 
biosphere and distinct parts of the world; 

(4) the term genetic diversity" means the 
difference in genetic composition within and 
among populations of a given species; 

(5) the term “regional ecosystem’’ means 
an area which is sufficiently large that it is 
capable of sustaining multiple biological 
communities and associated species; 

(6) the term species diversity" means the 
richness and variety of native species in a 
particular location of the world; and 

(7) the term State“ means each of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the United 
States Virgin Islands, Guam, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
American Samoa, and any other common- 
wealth, territory, or possession of the United 
States. 

SEC, 4. PURPOSES. 

It is the purpose of this Act— 

(1) to conserve biological diversity; 

(2) to require explicit assessment of effects 
on biological diversity in all environmental 
impact statements required to be prepared 
pursuant to the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969; 

(3) to establish a Federal strategy for the 
conservation of biological diversity; 

(4) to establish mechanisms for encourag- 
ing and coordinating Federal, State, and ргі- 
vate efforts to conserve biological diversity 
and natural environments; 

(5) to undertake a nationally coordinated 
effort to collect, synthesize, and disseminate 
adequate data and information for— 

(A) the understanding of biological diver- 
sity; 

(B) assessing the rate and scale of the de- 
pletion of biological diversity; and 

(C) identifying elements of biological di- 
versity that are in significant decline or oth- 
erwise warrant special attention; 

(6) to support basic and applied research 
necessary for the conservation of biological 
diversity; and 

(7) to promote better understanding of the 
importance of biological diversity and foster 
actions that prevent biological impoverish- 
ment and conserve biological diversity and 
natural resources. 

SEC. 5. NATIONAL BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY. 

(a) PoLicY.—It is the public policy of the 
United States that conservation of biological 
diversity is a national goal, and conservation 
efforts are a national priority. 

(b) CONSISTENCY OF FEDERAL ACTION.—The 
actions, policies, and programs of all Federal 
agencies shall be consistent with the goal of 
conservation of biological diversity, to the 
maximum extent practicable. 

(c) CONSERVATION OF BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY 
OR FEDERAL LANDS AND WATERS.—All Fed- 
eral lands and waters shall be managed to 
conserve biological diversity within the con- 
text of the purposes for which those areas 
were established. 

(d) ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENTS.— 

(1) REGULATIONS.—Not later than one year 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the Council on Environmental Quality shall 
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issue regulations which establish require- 
ments for agencies to assess the impacts of 
Federal agency actions on biological diver- 
sity in preparing environmental impact 
statements under section 102 of the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969. 

(2) IDENTIFICATION OF COMMUNITIES, 8РЕ- 
CIES, AND POPULATIONS IN SIGNIFICANT DE- 
CLINE.—In preparing the regulations required 
under paragraph (1), the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality shall identify, in consulta- 
tion with the National Center for Biological 
Diversity and Conservation Research estab- 
lished under section 9 (hereafter in this Act 
referred to as the "Center") those biotic 
communities, species, and populations that 
appear to be in significant decline or in im- 
minent danger of loss of viability, or are oth- 
erwise of special concern. 

(e) AGENCY REVIEW PROCESS.—Each Fed- 
eral department or agency shall, with the ad- 
vice and assistance of the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality, within 1 year after the 
date of the enactment of this Act— 

(1) review its programs, both individually 
and cumulatively, for consistency with the 
conservation of biological diversity in ac- 
cordance with this Act, paying particular at- 
tention to biotic communities, species, and 
populations identified under subsection 
(4/2); and 

(2) report the results of such review to the 
President, the Council on Environmental 
Quality, and the Congress. 

(f) REVIEW OF ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 
STATEMENT BY EPA.—In reviewing environ- 
mental impact statements under the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969, the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency shall take into account the im- 
pacts of the proposed action on biological di- 
versity. 

SEC. 6. EFFECT ON OTHER LAWS. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
amend or otherwise alter any requirement to 
maintain biological diversity under any 
other Act. 

SEC. 7. INTERAGENCY WORKING COMMITTEE ON 
BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
an Interagency Working Committee on Bio- 
logical Diversity (hereafter in this Act re- 
ferred to as the “Interagency Committee"). 

(b) MEMBERSHIP.—The Interagency Com- 
mittee shall consist of 1 representative each 
from— 

(1) the Bureau of Land Management; 

(2) the National Park Service; 

(3) the Fish and Wildlife Service; 

(4) the Forest Service; 

(5) the Department of Defense; 

(6) the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration; 

(7) the Environmental Protection Agency; 

(8) the Department of Energy; 

(9) the Center; 

(10) the Council on Environmental Quality; 
and 

(11) any other agency or department of the 
United States that the President, or the 
Chairman of the Interagency Committee, 
considers appropriate. 

Each such representative shall be des- 
ignated by the head of the entity named. 

(c) CHAIRMAN.—The member of the Inter- 
agency Committee representing the Council 
on Environmental Quality shall serve as 
Chairman of the Interagency Committee. 

(d) FuNCTION.—The function of the Іпбег- 
agency Committee shall be to prepare a со- 
ordinated Federal strategy for conservation 
of biological diversity described in section 8. 

(e) DiSSOLUTION.—The Interagency Com- 
mittee shall be dissolved after the submis- 
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sion to the Congress of the Federal strategy 
required under section 8. 
SEC. 8. * BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY STRAT- 

(a) DEVELOPMENT.—The Interagency Com- 
mittee shall develop а coordinated Federal 
strategy for the conservation of biological 
diversity (hereafter in this Act referred to as 
the Strategy“). 

(b)  CoNTENTS.—The Strategy 
contain— 

(1) A coordinated interagency plan for con- 
serving biological diversity in the United 
States, particularly on federally-managed 
lands, including а specific description of the 
roles and responsibilities of each agency rep- 
resented on the Interagency Committee for 
implementing the plan; 

(2) the identification ої regional 
ecosystems within the United States, and an 
interagency plan for coordinating Federal 
management of such ecosystems for the pur- 
pose of conserving biological diversity; 

(3) a comprehensive set of criteria (includ- 
ing time frames and objective measures) for 
evaluating the progess of the agencies rep- 
resented on the Interagency Committee in 
implementing the Strategy; 

(4) specific management measures to be 
taken by each agency represented on the 
Interagency Committee pursuant to plans 
and criteria developed under paragraph (1), 
(2), and (3) with respect to— 

(A) conservation through protective meas- 
ures to maintain existing biological diver- 
sity, and through active measures to restore 
biological diversity; 

(B) provisions for the long-term viability 
of ecosystems and ecosystem processes; 

(C) maintenance of gene pools through a 
combination of in situ and ex situ tech- 
niques; 

(D) use of demonstration areas, such as 
biosphere reserves; 

(E) consistency of policies in international 
actions of Federal agencies; 

(F) the identification of priorities for con- 
servation; 

(G) economic incentives to encourage the 
conservation of biological diversity; 

(H) the development of broad-based edu- 
cation programs on the importance of bio- 
logical diversity and the necessity of con- 
servation; 

(1) cooperation and coordination with non- 
Federal sectors; and 

(J) training and education of agency per- 
sonnel in ecological research, monitoring, 
and systematics; and 

(5) an interagency plan for conducting re- 
search on biological diversity, identifying 
the roles and responsibilities of each agency 
represented on the Interagency Committee, 
other Federal agencies, and the Center, 
including— 

(A) the identification of research priorities 
which affect more than one agency; 

(B) the development of coordinated re- 
search programs for the conservation and 
restoration of biological diversity; 

(C) enhancement of scientific knowledge 
through improved biological surveys; 

(D) research to identify factors limiting 
population viability or persistence; 

(E) improvements of management tech- 
niques based on scientific knowledge; and 

(F) the identification of habitats of special 
concern, and the development of plans to 
protect those areas. 

(c) PUBLIC PARTICIPATION.—The public 
Shall be provided with opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the preparation of, and to com- 
ment on, the Strategy and any regional eco- 
system management plans. 


shall 
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(d) REPORTS.—(1) Within two years after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall be submitted to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress by the Chairman of 
the Interagency Committee. 

(2) At least once every two years after the 
submission of а report under paragraph (1), 
the head of each agency represented on the 
Interagency Committee shall submit to the 
Congress а report detailing progress in the 
implementation of the Strategy, including 
written comments by the public. 

SEC. 9. NATIONAL CENTER FOR BIOLOGICAL DI- 
VERSITY AND CONSERVATION RE- 
SEARCH. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT AND PURPOSE.— There is 
established within the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, in cooperation with the Environmental 
Protection Agency, a National Center for Bi- 
ological Diversity and Conservation Re- 
search (the Center), whose purpose shall be 
to set research priorities, to provide leader- 
ship and coordination for the understanding 
and promotion of knowledge of the biota and 
the effect of human activities on the biota, 
and to make this knowledge accessible to the 
people of the United States and others work- 
ing to conserve biological diversity through- 
out the world. The Center shall be adminis- 
tered by a Director. 

(b) FUNCTIONS.—The functions of the Cen- 
ter shall be— 

(1) to summarize and enhance the knowl- 
edge of the distribution, status, and charac- 
teristics of the biota in a manner that can be 
used in conservation and management; 

(2) to prepare, with the assistance of agen- 
cies and other sources, lists and, where ap- 
propriate, maps of— 

(A) biotic communities, species, and popu- 
lations that appear to be in significant de- 
cline or in imminent danger of loss of viabil- 
ity, or are otherwise of special concern; 

(B) areas of outstanding ecological or bi- 
otic importance; and 

(C) factors, including ownership status and 
applicable laws, affecting the protection of 
such communities, species, and populations; 

(3) to publish information, such as floral 
and faunal treatises, resource inventories, 
vegetation maps, atlases, and guides for 
practical use of biological information, and 
especially publications that synthesize infor- 
mation relevant to national goals of under- 
standing and conserving biological diversity; 

(4) to identify taxonomic groups, ecologi- 
cal communities, and geographical areas in 
need of study, and to develop a strategic plan 
for, initiate, and provide financial support 
toward an ongoing survey of the biota; 

(5) to provide for the conducting of re- 
search, through grants, contracts, or other- 
wise, by Federal, State, and private agencies, 
institutions, organizations, and individuals; 

(6) to provide information useful to the 
Interagency Committee in the preparation of 
the Strategy; 

(1) to make recommendations to Federal 
agencies and others on the technical man- 
agement of data collection, storage, and re- 
trieval; 

(8) to provide training and technical assist- 
ance to Federal agencies and others regard- 
ing collection and interpretation of biologi- 
cal data; and 

(9) to raise additional funds as necessary to 
support the activities of the Center. 

(c) STRUCTURE AND MEMBERSHIP.— 

(1) ADVISORY BOARD.—The Center shall 
have an advisory board, which shall inde- 
pendently assist in setting the policies for 
and directing the Center. 

(2) MEMBERSHIP.—(A) the advisory board 
shall consist of 17 members, including— 
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(i) 1 representative of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution; 

(ii) 1 representative of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service; 

(iii) 1 representative of the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration; 

(iv) 1 representative of the National Park 
Service; 

(v) 1 representative of the Department of 
Energy; 

(vi) 1 representative of the National 
Science Foundation; 

(vii) 1 representative of the Agricultural 
Research Service; 

(viii) 1 representative of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency; 

(ix) 1 representative of the Forest Service; 

(x) 1 representative of the Bureau of Land 
Management; 

(хі) 1 representative of the Army Corps of 
Engineers; 

(xii) 1 representative of the State biologi- 
cal surveys; 

(xiii) 1 representative of private organiza- 
tions that maintain large data bases огі- 
ented toward biological conservation; 

(xiv) 2 scientists from nonprofit research 
institutions or universities; and 

(xv) 2 representatives from institutions 
with collections of biological specimens. 

(B) Members listed under clauses (xii) 
through (xv) of subparagraph (A) shall be ap- 
pointed by the President from a list of nomi- 
nees recommended by the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

(3) TERMS—Members of the advisory board 
shall serve for terms of 5 years, and may 
serve more than one term. 

(4) COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS.— 

(A) | NONGOVERNMENT MEMBERS.—Each 
member of the advisory board that is not 
otherwise in the service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall, to the extent provided for in 
advance in appropriations Acts, be paid ac- 
tual travel expenses and per diem in lieu of 
subsistence expenses in accordance with sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5, United States Code, when 
such member is away from the member's 
usual place of residence. 

(B) GOVERNMENT MEMBERS.—Each member 
of the advisory board that is otherwise in the 
service of the Federal Government shall 
serve without compensation in addition to 
that received for such other service, but 
while engaged in the work of the Advisory 
Board, such member shall, to the extent pro- 
vided for in advance in appropriations Acts, 
be paid actual travel expenses, and per diem 
in lieu of subsistence expenses in accordance 
with subchapter I of chapter 57 of title 5, 
United States Code, when away from the 
member's usual place of residence. 

(5) CHAIRMAN.—The members of the advi- 
вогу board shall select 1 member to serve as 
chairman. 

(6) FUNDING ARRANGEMENTS.—The Director 
of the Center shall make appropriate ar- 
rangements for necessary administrative and 
clerical support of the advisory board, in 
consultation with the chairman of the advi- 
вогу board. 

(7) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section $10,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1991, $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1992, and 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, to be derived 
from funds otherwise authorized for the Fed- 
eral agencies represented on the advisory 
board, and to remain available until ex- 
pended as specified in appropriations Acts. 
SEC. 10. NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

The Council on Environmental Quality 


shall retain the National Academy of - 


Sciences— 
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(1) to provide scientific and technical ad- 
vice and counsel in the preparation of the 
Strategy to ensure that the best possible in- 
formation is used in developing the Strategy; 
and 

(2) to provide a general reference and sci- 
entific and technical advisory resource for 
the Nation in matters relating to conserva- 
tion of biological diversity. 


SEC. 11. BUY-AMERICAN REQUIREMENT. 

(a) DETERMINATION BY ADMINISTRATOR.—If 
the Administrator, with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of Commerce and the United 
States Trade Representative, determines 
that the public interest so requires, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to award to a do- 
mestic firm a contract made pursuant to the 
issuance of any grant made under this Act 
that, under this use of competitive proce- 
dures, would be awarded to а foreign firm, 
if— 

(1) the final product of the domestic firm 
will be completely assembled in the United 
States; 

(2) when completely assembled, not less 
than 51 percent of the final product of the 
domestic firm will be domestically produced; 
and 

(3) the difference between the bids submit- 
ted by the foreign and domestic firms is not 
more than 6 percent. 


In determining under this subsection wheth- 
er the public interest so requires, the Admin- 
istrator shall take into account United 
States international obligations and trade 
relations. 

(б) LIMITED APPLICATION.—This section 
shall not apply to the extent to which— 

(1) such applicability would not be in the 
public interest; 

(2) compelling national security consider- 
ations require otherwise; or 

(3) the United States Trade Representative 
determines that such an award would be in 
violation of the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade or an international agreement 
to which the United States is a party. 

(c) LIMITATION.—This section shall apply 
only to contracts made related to the issu- 
ance of any grant made under this Act for 
which— 

(1) amounts are authorized by this Act to 
be made available; and 

(2) solicitations for bids are issued after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(d) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—The Adminis- 
trator shall report to the Congress on con- 
tracts covered under this section and entered 
into with foreign entities in fiscal year 1990 
and 1991 and shall report to the Congress on 
the number of contracts that meet the re- 
quirements of subsection (a) but which are 
determined by the United States Trade Rep- 
resentative to be in violation of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade or an inter- 
national agreement to which the United 
States is a party. The Administrator shall 
also report to the Congress on the number of 
contracts covered under this Act and award- 
ed based upon the parameters of this section. 

(e) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

(1) the term Administrator“ means the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency; 

(2) the term domestic firm” means a busi- 
ness entity that is incorporated in the Unit- 
ed States and that conducts business oper- 
ations in the United States; and 

(3) the term “foreign firm" means a busi- 
ness entity not described in paragraph (2). 
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SEC. 12. INTERNATIONAL CONSERVATION ACTIVI- 
TIES. 


(а) The Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Department of State, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, National Park Service, National 
Marine Fisheries Service, Environmental 
Protection Agency, Forest Service, and De- 
partment of Agriculture are directed to en- 
courage conservation of biological diversity 
globally through— 

(1) fully supporting and coordinating im- 
plementation of existing obligations and pro- 
grams that contribute to the conservation of 
biological diversity globally, including— 

(A) Convention on Trade in Endangered 
Species (CITES); 

(B) World Heritage Convention; 

(C) Convention on Nature Protection and 
Wildlife Preservation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere; 

(D) Convention on Wetlands of Inter- 
national Importance, Especially as Water- 
fowl Habitat (Ramsar); and 

(E) Man and the Biosphere Program—Unit- 
ed States; 

(2) supporting basic and applied research 
towards understanding ecological systems 
and applying that knowledge for sustainable 
development and the conservation of biologi- 
cal diversity internationally, including coop- 
erative research and scientific exchange with 
governmental, educational and research in- 
stitutions; 

(3) increasing training, education, and 
technical assistance related to conservation 
of biological diversity and sustainable devel- 
opment; 

(4) providing assistance that promotes sus- 
tainable development and global environ- 
mental stability including research on and 
implementation of— 

(A) alternative land use practices in areas 
adjacent to natural areas of significant eco- 
logical value; 

(B) measures to increase productivity of 
degraded and altered lands and waters in 
order to relieve the pressures on natural 
ecosystems; and 

(5) cooperating with one another and with 
appropriate international organizations and 
governments in developing and in imple- 
menting these obligations, research, and 
conservation programs. 

(b) The Agency for International Develop- 
ment is directed to hire, as opportunity per- 
míts through attrition or otherwise, United 
States direct-hire technical staff in environ- 
mental and natural resources with extensive 
formal training in conservation of biological 
diversity and sustainable development. 

(c) The Congress finds that sections 118 and 
119 of the Foreign Assistance Act provide a 
significant basis for addressing the problems 
of tropical deforestation and loss of biologi- 
cal diversity. The Congress reaffirms its sup- 
port for these provisions and directs that 
AID give high priority to their implementa- 
tion.e 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 59. A bill to mandate a study of the 
impact on international trade of com- 
pliance with international environ- 
mental agreements and the justifi- 
ability of foreign nation environment, 
conservation and health laws, and to 
amend the Trade Act of 1974, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 
FOR THE ENVIRONMENT ACT 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, over 

the last decades, numerous environ- 
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mental treaties have been implemented 
that rely upon international trade re- 
strictions for their enforcement. Тһе 
title of one such treaty makes the 
point: the Convention on International 
Trade in Endangered Species. Known as 
CITES, it is this 1973 treaty which pro- 
hibits the trade of wildlife threatened 
with extinction. 

Тһе most recent environmental trea- 
ty to control trade is the 1985 Vienna 
Convention for the Protection of the 
Ozone Layer, and its Montreal proto- 
col. The import and export of CFC's by 
member parties is banned, as is the 
trade in products containing CFC's and 
products made with processes that use 
them. 

One of the great difficulties of these 
environmental treaties is enforcement. 
International enforcement has been 
weak. The Montreal protocol leaves 
open entirely the method for enforce- 
ment. 

It is this weakness that has led many 
of us to urge unilateral action. In the 
100th Congress, I introduced a bill to 
make actionable under section 301 of 
the Trade Act of 1974, foreign country 
practices that diminish the effective- 
ness of international environmental 
agreements. I introduced the same bill, 
S. 261, on the first day of the 101st Con- 
gress. Indeed the same concern of en- 
forceability led the Senate Committee 
on Environment and Public Works to 
include in the Clean Air Act amend- 
ments language providing for the uni- 
lateral enforcement of the CFC trade 
prohibitions contained in the Montreal 
protocol. 

At the same time that environmental 
treaties are making use of trade re- 
Strictions, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade has also found itself 
confronting environmental issues. 
Some of these have involved the United 
States. Consider the United States 
complaint about Canadian regulations 
requiring Canadian fish to be processed 
in Canada. Canada claimed it was for 
conservation purposes. Likewise, the 
United States has banned the import of 
small lobsters from Canada, again the 
rationale is conservation. Both of these 
actions were considered by dispute res- 
olution panels, the first a GATT panel 
the second a panel under the Free 
Trade Agreement with Canada. There 
is a legal framework under the GATT 
that can adjudicate such disputes, and 
usually enforce the results. Indeed, ar- 
ticle XX of the GATT permits trade re- 
strictions to protect human, animal, 
and plant health and to conserve natu- 
ral resources. On this, trade law has a 
clear advantage over environmental 
law. 

That is what has led me to call for a 
“GATT for the Environment." As early 
as July 25, 1988, I wrote to then-USTR 
Clayton Yeutter asking that he work 
to get environmental concerns onto the 
Uruguay round agenda. As might be ex- 
pected, he considered the agenda al- 
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ready overloaded. And, indeed, I was 
raising a new subject for which USTR 
was unprepared. Not because they are 
not capable of handling such subjects, 
just because they had never been asked 
to. 

To begin the process of understand- 
ing, on November 15, 1989, the Finance 
Committee, at my request, asked the 
International Trade Commission to un- 
dertake a section 332 investigation of 
environmental treaties that make use 
of trade restrictions. There is simply 
no survey of such agreements existing 
or details on their implementation. It 
was at this time that I first urged that 
we get down to the business of nego- 
tiating a “GATT for the Environ- 
ment.“ 

The importance of the issue has 
grown, as we have come to better гес- 
ognize the trade consequences of dif- 
ferent national environment, сопвегуа- 
tion, and health laws. We ought to 
move toward some international har- 
monization. But again, we have no data 
on the impact of differences in these 
laws and enforcement between nations 
on U.S. trade flows. That is why on 
March 22, 1990, we asked the General 
Accounting Office to begin to consider 
this problem, and to report to us. 

This is a new area of inquiry and we 
have much to learn. Certainly, the 
United States 'Trade Representative 
has to do the same. We will do so to- 
gether and in cooperation. Since I be- 
lieve that we must have a GATT for 
the environment, and be prepared to 
negotiate one, I today introduce a bill 
to require the USTR and other agen- 
cies to pursue this matter. 

This bil has three elements. First, 
we ought make it, by statute, an objec- 
tive of the United States to negotiate 
in the GATT framework a new agree- 
ment to harmonize environmental, 
conservation, and health laws and en- 
forcement. A GATT for the environ- 
ment. 

Second, legislation is needed to cre- 
ate the data in the U.S. Government. 
Building upon the work of the ITC and 
GAO, we will institutionalize a mecha- 
nism for the collection of information 
on environmental agreements and do- 
mestic environmental laws of our trade 
partners. A yearly compilation of the 
enforcement of each agreement and the 
domestic laws of our trade partners is 
needed. And we must learn how to 
quantify the trade impact of these dif- 
ferences. 

Third, we need to find both carrots 
and sticks for developing nations to en- 
courage their adherence to environ- 
mental treaties and stronger domestic 
laws. Just as the International Labor 
Organization was begun to assure that 
nations did not gain a trade advantage 
through labor exploitation, so too 
should the GATT begin to assure that 
no competitive advantage is tolerated 
by environmental exploitation. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD, and that the ITC and GAO re- 
quest letters be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rials was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 

S. 59 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade for the En- 
vironment Act of 1991.” 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

Тһе Congress finds that— 

(1) there is a growing relationship between 
international environmental agreements and 
international trade; 

(2) numerous international environmental 
agreements depend upon trade measures for 


compliance purposes; 
(3) foreign nation environment, conserva- 
tion and health laws have international 


trade impacts; 
(4) there are no adequate data on compli- 
ance with international environmental 


agreements or the extent to which dif- 
ferences in foreign nation environment, con- 
servation and health laws influence trade 
flows; 

(5) the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade is the primary international institu- 
tion to enforce rules on international trade 
measures; and 

(6) the Nation has an interest in assuring 
compliance with international environ- 
mental agreements and an interest that for- 
eign nation environment, conservation and 
health laws are not arbitrary, unjustifiable 
or a disguised restriction on international 
trade. 

SEC. 3 PURPOSES. 

The purposes of this Act are to— 

(1) require a study of compliance with 
international environmental agreements and 
the justifiability of foreign nation environ- 
ment, conservation and health laws; 

(2) create a permanent review mechanism 
of foreign nation compliance with inter- 
national environmental agreements and the 
justifiability of foreign nation environment, 
conservation and health laws; and 

(3) require that United States trade policy 
reflect the interest of the Nation in estab- 
lishing within the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and/or other appropriate 
institutions as mechanism to monitor and 
enforce compliance with international agree- 
ments on the environment that use trade 
measures and the interest of the Nation in 
an improved mechanism within the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and/or other 
appropriate institutions to ensure that for- 
eign nation environment, conservation and 
health laws are not arbitary, unjustifiable or 
a disguised restriction on international 
trade. 

SEC. 4. pii OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND 
ENVIRONMENT. 

(2) IN GENERAL.—The United States Trades 
Representative and the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, and the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, shall enter into appropriate 
arrangements with the National Academy of 
Sciences to conduct а comprehensive study 
and investigation of the impact on inter- 
national trade of international environ- 
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mental agreements and foreign nation laws 
on the environment, conservation and health 
including— 

(1) а compilation of such international 
agreements that have a trade impact or use 
trade measures for their implementation; 

(2) the adequacy of compliance by foreign 
nations with such international agreements 
and the trade impact thereof; 

(3) the enforcement and dispute settlement 
mechanisms that exist in such international 
agreements and their effectiveness; 

(4) а compilation of foreign nation environ- 
ment, conservation and health laws that re- 
strict international trade and the impact 
thereof; 

(5) an assessment of the scientific basis of 
foreign nation environment, conservation 
and health laws that restrict international 
trade; 

(6) an analysis of the impact on the com- 
petitive position of specific industries in the 
United States of differences between United 
States environment, conservation and health 
laws and those of other foreign nations; 

(7) recommendations to harmonize inter- 
national compliance with environmental 
agreements and to harmonize United States 
апа foreign laws that restrict international 
trade; and 

(8) а statement of the efforts by the United 
States Trade Representative to establish a 
САТТ for the Environment. 

(b) METHODOLOGY.—The study described in 
subsection (a) shall include а global country- 
by-country analysis. 

(c) REPORTING.— 

(1) The study described in subsection (a) 
shall be submitted to the Congress not later 
than 2 years after the date of enactment of 
the Act. 

An update of the study described in sub- 
section (a) shall be submitted every 12 
months following the initial report. 

SEC. 5. TREAT ACTS OR PRACTICES OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES THAT DIMINISH THE EF- 


PLYING CHAPTER 1 OF TITLE ІП OF 
THE TRADE ACT OF 1974. 

IN GENERAL.—Subparagraph (A) of section 
301(d)(4) of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 
2411(d)(4)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the period and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: , or di- 
minishes the effectiveness of any inter- 
national agreement on the environment or 
the conservation of animals or plants.“ 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
Washington, DC, November 15, 1989. 
Hon. ANNE BRUNSDALE, 
Chairman, U.S. International Trade Commis- 
sion, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MADAM CHAIRMAN: А substantial 
number of international agreements aimed 
at protecting the environment have entered 
into force; many of these agreements made 
use of trade restrictions to achieve their 
goals. Treaties such as the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species, 
the International Tropical Timber Agree- 
ment, and conventions regulating the taking 
of whales and the depletion of the ozone 
layer are examples of agreements which ad- 
dress the problems of conservation through 
trade-related provisions. Moreover, article 
XX of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade recognizes and permits national adop- 
tion and enforcement of such provisions, 
within specified standards. There is, how- 
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ever, no comprehensive and systematic 
source of information identifying these 
international agreements, or explaining 
their implementation mechanisms. 

Therefore, the Committee on Finance re- 
quests the Commission to initiate an inves- 
tigation, pursuant to section 332(g) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, to identify international 
agreements to protect the environment that 
are made effective through trade restric- 
tions. Specifically, the Commission should 
identify the agreements and their signato- 
ries (and significant nonsignatories), their 
dispute settlement and enforcement mecha- 
nisms, and procedures for the exchange of in- 
formation. In particular, the Commission 
should discuss the actions to implement 
these agreements taken by the United States 
and other major signatories, and identify the 
Government agencies having responsibilities 
for such implementation. In addition, the 
Commission should suggest a methodology 
for conducting a periodic evaluation of these 
and future treaties. 

The Commission is authorized to hold a 
hearing and to seek the views of interested 
parties. It is likewise requested to seek the 
views of the Departments of Commerce, 
State, and Interior, the Office of the United 
States Trade Representative, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, and other Gov- 
ernment entities. The Commission's report 
should include these views along with sug- 
gestions received by the Commission as to 
actions or proposals the U.S. Government 
could initiate. The report should be submit- 
ted to the Committee no later than one year 
after the Commission's formal initiation of 
the investigation. 

Sincerely, 
LLOYD BENTSEN. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT 
AND PUBLIC WORKS, 
Washington, DC, March 22, 1990. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BOWSHER, 
Comptroller General of the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. BOWSHER: Environmental prob- 
lems are of increasing concern both in their 
growing number and severity. Many of these 
are international in scope, as actions within 
one nation affect the environment of an- 
other. This is evident, for example, in the 
emission of greenhouse gases that may cause 
global warming, depletion of stratospheric 
ozone, waste management, deforestation, 
marine pollution, desertification, and loss or 
endangerment of biological resources. 

Numerous multilateral, regional, and bi- 
lateral agreements have been signed over the 
past seventy years that reflect a wide range 
of these international environmental con- 
cerns. However, such agreements are of little 
use unless they are successfully imple- 
mented. Unfortunately, it is not clear that 
agreements are indeed being adequately im- 
plemented as data collected on implementa- 
tion is often itself inadequate. Furthermore, 
parties attempting to implement inter- 
national environmental agreements face sig- 
nificant obstacles to full implementation, 
such as economic disincentives, inadequate 
technology or professional expertise, insuffi- 
cient financing, or domestic legislation. 
International implementation seems to work 
best when the economic апа ecological inter- 
ests of all parties are aligned. 

Given the urgency of adequate implemen- 
tation of international environmental agree- 
ments, immediate action should be taken to 
determine how well such agreements are 
being implemented and, if appropriate, to 
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take steps to improve implementation. 
Therefore, I am writing to request that the 
General Accounting Office undertake а com- 
prehensive study of implementation of inter- 
national environmental agreements includ- 
ing: 

(a) The principal international environ- 
mental concerns and the extent to which 
these are addressed within the existing 
framework of international environmental 
agreements, and the effectiveness of this 
framework. 

(b) The adequacy of implementation of 
international environmental agreements in- 
cluding identification of common criteria for 
successful implementation and obstacles to 
adequate implementation. 

(c) A comparison of implementation efforts 
in the United States with those of major 
U.S. trading partners, including Japan, the 
European Community, Canada, Mexico, 
Brazil, Taiwan, Korea, Hong Kong, China, 
the Soviet Union, Singapore, Thailand, 
India, and others as appropriate. 

(d) An assessment of the impact of differ- 
ing implementation efforts between the 
United States and its major trading partners 
on American international competitiveness 
and U.S. manufacturing employment. 

(e) Recommendations to improve the im- 
plementation of international environmental 
agreements and the impact thereof on the 
U.S. competitive position. 

Sincerely, 
QUENTIN N. BURDICK. 
DANIEL PATRICK 
MOYNIHAN.e 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 60. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to require States 
to develop plans for cases where the 
placement of certain children in foster 
care or transitional independent living 
may not be carried out immediately; to 
the Committee on Finance. 


PLANS FOR PLACEMENT OF CERTAIN CHILDREN 
e Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a bill that would re- 
quire States to develop plans for cer- 
tain children who cannot be placed in 
foster care or transitional or independ- 
ent living immediately. 

To understand the need for such leg- 
islation, we must go back a few years, 
to the autumn of 1985, when a new drug 
appeared on the streets of the Bronx. 
Crystallized, smokable cocaine. It be- 
came the drug of choice. 

In an instant, the crack epidemic had 
hit. 

The consequences of it are not hard 
to tell: A more than sixfold increase in 
child neglect and abuse cases coming 
before the New York City family 
courts; an increase in the number of 
children who are abandoned; escalating 
family violence, and, ultimately, fam- 
ily disintegration. 

In response, our foster care system 
has burgeoned. Nationwide, the number 
of children in foster care grew from 
270,000 to 360,000 in the last 5 years, a 
33-percent increase. And in New York, 
the situation is worse. A rise from 
27,000 to 62,000—a more than doubling 
of the caseload—in the same time pe- 
riod. 
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Even more troubling, the number of 
available foster homes has dwindled. 
Nationwide, foster care families 
dropped by a third, from some 150,000 
to 100,000 in the last 3 years. In major 
U.S. cities, where critical shortages of 
such families have been reported, chil- 
dren have doubled up in existing 
homes. Worse, they have found no 
homes at all. In New York, I witnessed 
children living on cots and desks at the 
human resources administration of- 
fices because families could not be 
found for them. 

Children who are not immediately 
placeable in permanent foster care fa- 
cilities are left in legal limbo. It can 
take two or more years to place them. 

This is unacceptable. Children who 
come to the foster care system are al- 
ready damaged. Many were drug-ex- 
posed in utero and now suffer the ef- 
fects of that exposure. Many have been 
removed from homes too violent or ne- 
glectful to support them. Many were 
simply abandoned. They need our 
help—placement in a nurturing and 
stable home. Instead we give them 
more limbo. 

Children in limbo, raised outside of a 
family structure, never learn to form 
attachments to other human beings. 
The consequences to society of such so- 
cial maladjustment are frightening. As 
I said some 25 years ago with respect to 
males: 

. there is one unmistakable lesson in 
American history: a community that allows 
а large number of young men to grow up in 
broken families, ... never acquiring any 
stable relationship to male authority, never 
acquiring any set of rational expectations 
about the future—that community asks for 
and gets chaos. Crime, violence, unrest, dis- 
order—most particularly the furious, unre- 
strained lashing out at the whole social 
structure—that is not only to be expected; it 
is very near inevitable. And it is richly de- 
served. 

I wish I could inform my colleagues 
that the undersupply of foster care fa- 
cilities is a temporary phenomenon 
that will correct itself. Unfortunately, 
the opposite is true. The crack epi- 
demic with all its consequences for the 
family and for the foster care system, 
shows few signs of abating. 

We must think carefully about how 
we are to handle this. The bill I am in- 
troducing today would require States 
to develop plans for children who are 
not immediately placeable in foster 
care, and this planning is vital. For as 
the absence of family structure imper- 
ils the well-being of our children, so it 
does our future. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support this measure, and look for- 
ward to its prompt passage. I ask unan- 
imous consent that a copy of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 60 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


Section 471(а) of the Social Security Act 
(42 U.S.C. 671(а)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “and” at the end of para- 
graph (16); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (17) and inserting ; апа”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(18) provides that the State agency will 
develop plans for the placement of any child 
described in section 470 (where appropriate) 
in foster care or transitional independent 
living in the case where the placement of the 
child may not be carried out immediately (as 
determined by the State).“ 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself 
and Mr. RIEGLE): 

S. 61. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to make improve- 
ments in the foster care maintenance 
program, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

FOSTER CARE MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS 
e Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation with 
Senator RIEGLE that would expand the 
foster care and adoption assistance 
programs to provide services for aban- 
doned and drug-exposed children. 

When I first introduced this bill last 
session, I was shocked by the problems 
faced by so-called “сгаск babies," the 
100,000 to 400,000 children born each 
year who were prenatally exposed to 
cocaine. Their life stories read like 
Studies in tragedy. In utero, crack ba- 
bies can suffer from brain-damaging 
Strokes and hemorrhages. They are 
often born prematurely and under- 
weight, and as they grow, they experi- 
ence behavorial and developmental 
problems. 

It is now 6 months later, and the pic- 
ture is no brighter. In à December 26, 
1990 news release, the New York State 
division of substance abuse services re- 
ported that births to mothers who used 
cocaine during pregnancy more than 
quadrupled between 1985 and 1989. A 
striking increase. 

And there is more alarming news. In 
hearings that were held this past De- 
cember before the Senate Finance Sub- 
committee оп Social Security and 
Family Policy, of which I am the chair- 
man, we learned about another drug 
that is imperiling children. Alcohol. 

Because of its social acceptance, al- 
cohol is not often classified with crack 
or heroin as a potentially teratogenic 
drug. But it is. Ms. Kathleen J. 
Tavenner gave a movingly personal 
testimony about the potency of alco- 
hol. She said, “І would stop using hard 
drugs when I became pregnant and 
would substitute with the legal drug, 
alcohol. In my mind I would minimize 
alcohol use, and felt as if it were per- 
fectly alright to drink. My 17-year-old 
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daughter is а victim of my disease 
today. She suffers from Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome (FAS) directly secondary to 
my alcohol use.” 

Children afflicted with Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome suffer from the same range 
of educational, emotional and social 
problems that crack babies do. They 
are often mentally retarded, scoring an 
average of two standard deviations 
below the mean on I.Q. tests. By the 
time they reach adulthood, they can- 
not perform such basic tasks as follow- 
ing а television program ог cashing a 
paycheck. 

What happens to these drug- and al- 
cohol-damaged babies? Up to one-half 
of crack babies enter foster care or are 
put up for adoption, as are up to three- 
fourths of Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 
children. But there is no room for such 
children in the overburdened foster 
care system. In many cities, critical 
Shortages of foster care families have 
been reported, especially for children 
with special needs. In New York, I wit- 
nessed а poignant reminder of this 
problem: children sleeping on cots and 
even desks at the Human Resources 
Administration offices, because beds 
could not be found for them in foster 
homes. For these children, home was а 
makeshift shelter in an airless office 
building. We can provide better. 

We ought to encourage the adoption 
of these damaged babies. Yet we do 
not. Federal adoption assistance is 
available for certain ‘‘special needs" 
children now defined in terms of their 
ethnic background, age, membership in 
a sibling group, or mental or physical 
handicap. Drug- and alcohol-exposed 
children are not considered to have 
special needs. But of course they do. 
They are not eligible for Federal adop- 
tion assistance. They very much should 
be. 

A second, related tragedy has 
emerged: an increase in the number of 
abandoned children. In New York City 
some 500 children are abandoned each 
month. Six thousand each year. These 
are most commonly children who were 
born to drug-addicted mothers too im- 
paired to care for them. And FAS-af- 
flicted children fare no better. In one 
study of eleven Fetal Alcohol Syn- 
drome children, the mothers of three of 
the children died from alcoholism be- 
fore the children had reached age six. 
The no-parent family has arrived. 

Parentless children are doubly aban- 
doned. Not only have their mothers 
foresaken them, but so has the Federal 
Government. Under current law, aban- 
doned children are often ineligible for 
Federal foster care payments, adoption 
assistance and Medicaid. They are left 
to languish, often in the hospitals of 
their birth. 

Mr. President, the bill I am introduc- 
ing today with Senators CHAFEE and 
RIEGLE would provide some modest 
help. The bill would expand the defini- 
tion of special needs" children to in- 
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clude those who, because of prenatal 
exposure to drugs or alcohol, suffer 
from medical problems or physical, 
mental or emotional handicaps. Under 
this legislation, children suffering from 
the effects of prenatal drug exposure 
would become eligible for Federal 
adoption assistance programs. We 
would also make abandoned children 
eligible for federally matched foster 
care payments and, if the children were 
determined to have special needs,“ for 
federally matched monthly adoption 
assistance payments. As a result of 
this eligibility, children would qualify 
for Medicaid. 

The bill also includes a proposal to 
authorize up to 10 States to conduct 
child welfare demonstration projects. 
Participating States would receive 
their Federal funds in equal quarterly 
installments and could use them to de- 
sign and administer new child welfare 
programs. The programs would ideally 
emphasize such services as: family 
preservation, family reunification, and 
timely adoption assistance for children 
with unresolvable family problems. 
The results of these demonstrations 
would give us information about how 
best to improve child welfare services, 
foster care and adoption assistance. 

In closing, Mr. President, I ask once 
again that the needs of our most vul- 
nerable children not be overlooked. 
For, as drug and alcohol exposure and 
abandonment imperil our children, so 
they do our Nation. I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of the bill be print- 
ed after my statement. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. FOSTER CARE MAINTENANCE PAY- 
MENTS FOR ABANDONED CHILDREN. 

Section 472(a) of the Social Security Act 
(42 U.S.C. 672(a)) is amended— 

(1) in the matter preceding paragraph (1), 
by inserting “ог with respect to a child who 
is an abandoned child," after ‘(specified in 
section 406(а.)),”; 

(2) in paragraph (1)- 

(A) by inserting “(A)” after “(1)”, and 

(В) by inserting “, or (В) in the case of an 
abandoned child, a judicial determination 
has been made that no parent or legal guard- 
ian has maintained any contact with the 
child" before the semicolon; and 

(8) in paragraph (4)— 

(А) by striking “ог” at the end of subpara- 
graph (A), 

(B) by striking the period at the end of 
subparagraph (В) and inserting “, ог”; and 

(C) by adding at the end of the paragraph 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(С) is an abandoned child, and a judicial 
determination has been made that the finan- 
cial circumstances of any parent or legal 
guardian of the child cannot be determined 
because of the abandonment.”’. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall become effec- 
tive on October 1, 1991. 
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SEC. 2. ADOPTION ASSISTANCE FOR ABANDONED 
CHILDREN. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (2) of section 
473(a) of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 
673(a)) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A)— 

(A) by striking “ог” at the end of clause 
(ii), 

(В) by inserting “ог” at the end of clause 
(iii); and 

(C) by adding at the end of the subpara- 
graph the following new clause: 

(Av) is an abandoned child, and the judi- 
cial determinations described in paragraphs 
(1XB) and (4)(C) of section 472(a) were made 
at the time the adoption proceedings were 
initiated, апа”; and 

(2) in subparagraph (B)(iii), by striking 
“subparagraph (A)(ii) or (A)(iii)" and insert- 
ing ‘‘clause (ii), (iii), or (iv) of subparagraph 
(А)". 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall become effec- 
tive on October 1, 1991. 

SEC. 3. DRUG EXPOSED CHILDREN INCLUDED IN 
DEFINITION OF SPECIAL NEEDS. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 473(c)(2)(A) of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 673(c)(2)(A)) is 
amended by inserting “, including medical 
conditions or physical, mental, or emotional 
handicaps due to drug or alcohol exposure 
before birth" after "physical, mental or emo- 
tional handicaps". 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall become effec- 
tive on October 1, 1991. 

SEC. 4. CHILD WELFARE DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 


Part E of title IV of the Social Security 
Act (42 U.S.C. 470-479) is amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

“БЕС. 480. DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—In order to grant States 
the flexibility and resources necessary to de- 
velop innovative policies and appropriate 
service networks to preserve and strengthen 
families with children at risk of needing 
placement outside their home, to reunite 
children with their families within 2 years if 
an out-of-home placement is found to be nec- 
essary, and to place children in adoptive 
homes or other permanent arrangements, in- 
cluding guardianships and placements with 
relatives, in а timely fashion if reunification 
with their families is impossible, and to pro- 
vide for the evaluation of innovative State 
programs and the assessment of the impact 
of such programs on children and families, 
the Secretary may authorize not more than 
10 States to conduct demonstration projects, 
which may be carried out throughout the 
State or in limited areas of the State, in ac- 
cordance with this section. 

(b) CONSIDERATION OF APPLICATIONS.—The 
Secretary shall consider all applications re- 
ceived from States desiring to conduct dem- 
onstration projects under this section. 

“(с) CONTENTS OF APPLICATIONS.— 

“(1) GENERAL RULES.—Each application by 
& State to conduct a demonstration project 
under this section shall— 

“(А) propose a project designed to— 

J) provide, in accordance with paragraph 
(2) preventive services and assistance to 
families which have problems that may lead 
to the removal of a child from the family; 

(ii) promote, in accordance with para- 
graph (3), the treatment of family problems 
leading to the reunification of children with 
their families within 2 years after the time 16 
becomes necessary to remove the child from 
the family; 

“(iii) facilitate, in accordance with para- 
graph (4), the timely and permanent place- 
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ment of children who are in foster care or 
who have been abandoned at or shortly after 
birth; or 

“(іу) address, in accordance with рага- 
graph (5) any combination of child welfare 
Services issues; 

“(В) specify the area or areas of the State 
in which the project is to be conducted; 

“(С) contain a commitment by the State— 

) to carry out the project during a pe- 
riod of not less than 5 consecutive fiscal 
years beginning with fiscal year 1993; or 

*(11) if the State will not be able to prop- 
erly plan the project before the beginning of 
fiscal year 1993, to plan the project during 
fiscal year 1993 and carry out the project 
during a period of not less than 4 consecutive 
fiscal years beginning with físcal year 1994; 

OD) specify the number of children in fos- 
ter care in the State, the average length of 
stay of children in such care, and the types 
of placements; 

“(Е) specify the provisions of part B and 
this part which, but for subsection (g)(1), 
would prevent the State from conducting the 
demonstration project; 

“(Е) identify who will receive services 
under the project; and 

8) contain such other information as the 
Secretary may require by regulation. 

“(2) PROJECTS FOCUSING ON PROVIDING CHILD 
WELFARE SERVICES TO FAMILIES.—Each appli- 
cation by a State to conduct a demonstra- 
tion project under this section of the type 
described in paragraph (1)(A)(i) shall outline 
the services and procedures the State will 
offer to prevent family dissolution whenever 
possible. In addition, each such application 
by a State shall include the following: 

“(А) CASE PLANS.—A commitment by the 
State to provide each child with a case plan 
developed in consultation with family mem- 
bers. 

“(В) MEASURES TO INFORM FAMILIES ABOUT 
HOW TO MAINTAIN PROGRESS TOWARD ADDRESS- 
ING PROBLEMS THAT CAUSED REFERRAL.—A de- 
scription of the measures to be employed by 
the State to ensure that families are in- 
formed about what they must do to maintain 
satisfactory progress in addressing the prob- 
lems that caused the family situation to be 
reported to the State. 

“(С) MEASURES TO KEEP SINGLE PARENTS 
REQUIRING DRUG OR ALCOHOL TREATMENT WITH 
THEIR CHILDREN.—A description of the meas- 
ures to be employed by the State to keep sin- 
gle parents and their young children to- 
gether while the single parent participates in 
required drug or alcohol treatment. 

„D) DRUG AND ALCOHOL TREATMENT MEAS- 
URES.—A description of the measures to be 
employed by the State to ensure that drug 
and alcohol treatment programs are made 
available to parents who are substance abus- 
ers. 

“(Е) MEASURES TO COORDINATE FAMILY WEL- 
FARE FUNDING AND SERVICES.—A description 
of the measures to be employed by the Gov- 
ernor of the State to coordinate the funding 
of, and the services and benefits provided by 
programs which provide services to families 
with children at risk of being placed in the 
care of a child welfare, mental health, or ju- 
venile justice agency, including the follow- 
ing programs: 

"(1) the State's child welfare services pro- 
gram carried out under the State plan ap- 
proved under part B; 

"(ii) the maternal and child health block 
grant program under title V; 

"(iii) the job opportunities and basic skills 
training program carried out pursuant to 
section 402(a)(19) and part F; 
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(iv) medical assistance furnished to preg- 
nant women and children under the State 
plan approved under title IX; 

"(v) the drug treatment programs of the 
State; 

“(у1) the mental health services programs 
of the State; 

(vii) any new services for children and 
families that the State deems necessary to 
meet the needs of all family members in 
order to carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion; and 

"(viii) such other programs as the State 
deems appropriate. 

“(8) FAMILY REUNIFICATION PROJECTS.— 

“(А) APPLICATION REQUIREMENTS.—Each ap- 
plication by a State to conduct a demonstra- 
tion project under this section of the type 
described in paragraph (1)(A)(ii) shall include 
the following: 

"(1) DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSED PROCEDURES 
TO ASSIST FAMILY REUNIFICATION.—A descrip- 
tion of how the State will— 

“(1) design a treatment plan for addressing 
the family problems that led to removal of 
the child; 

“(П) involve all family members in execut- 
ing the plan; 

(III) coordinate the programs and re- 
Sources necessary to address the problem 
that led to removal of the child; 

"(IV) reunify the child with the family 
within 2 years; and 

"(V) implement administrative and judi- 
cial review of foster care and for termination 
of parental rights, and any planned changes 
to laws and procedures that would ensure 
timely hearings and decisions leading to per- 
manent placements within 2 years, 

(ii) REASONS WHY PROPOSED PROCEDURES 
WOULD RESULT IN EARLIER FAMILY REUNIFICA- 
TION.—A discussion of why the particular 
procedures proposed in the application would 
be likely to result in earlier family reunifi- 
cation than is achieved under the present 
policies and procedures of the State. 

(III) ASSURANCE OF INCREASED PAYMENTS 
TO FOSTER FAMILIES.—An assurance that pay- 
ments to foster families will] be increased 
sufficiently to ensure an adequate number of 
foster parents. 

"(B) COMMITMENT BY STATE TO PERMA- 
NENTLY PLACE WITHIN 2 YEARS A NEGOTIATED 
PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall not 
approve an application to conduct a dem- 
onstration project under this section of the 
type described in paragraph (1)(A)(ii) unless 
the State has made а commitment to perma- 
nently place a percentage of the children en- 
tering or already in foster care, as nego- 
tiated between the State and the Secretary, 
within 2 years after such children first re- 
ceive services under the demonstration 
project. 

(11) WAIVER.—The Secretary may waive 
the application of clause (i) to a State if the 
State documents that the average length of 
time that children are in temporary arrange- 
ments has been reduced. 

“(4) PERMANENT PLACEMENT PROJECTS.— 
Each application by a State to conduct a 
demonstration project under this section of 
the type described in paragraph (1)(A)(iii) 
shall describe how the State will expedi- 
tiously permanently place children who are 
in foster care, are boarder babies, were aban- 
doned at or shortly after birth, have parents 
addicted to drugs, ог were severely abused. 
In addition, each such application by a State 
shall include the following: 

“(А) PROCEDURES FOR FOSTER CARE REVIEW 
AND TERMINATION OF PARENTAL RIGHTS.—A 
description of the laws and procedures in ef- 
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fect in the State for administrative and judi- 
cial review of foster care and for termination 
of parental rights, and any planned changes 
to such laws and procedures that would en- 
sure timely hearings and decisions, including 
laws and procedures that would achieve per- 
manent placement of children in foster care 
within 2 years, and of boarder babies before 
they attain the age of 4 months. 

"(B) INTERPRETATION OF 'REASONABLE EF- 
FORTS’.—A statement that the State does not 
interpret section 471(a)(15) as limiting the 
authority of the State to initiate procedures 
to terminate іп а timely manner the рагеп- 
tal rights of the parents of foster children. 

(5) PROJECTS ADDRESSING OTHER CHILD 
WELFARE ISSUES.—Each application by а 
State to conduct a demonstration project 
under this section of the type described in 
paragraph (1)(A)(iv) shall describe a project 
designed to test an innovative approach to 
any number of significant child welfare serv- 
ices issues, which may include— 

“(А) avoiding out-of-home placements; 

`В) achieving speedy reunification of fam- 
ilies from which it has been necessary to re- 
move a child; 

“(С) reducing the time it takes to perma- 
nently place children who have been re- 
moved from their families; 

D) permitting children to remain with, 
or be quickly reunited with, their parents 
while their parents receive treatment for 
substance abuse; and 

“(Е) identifying risk factors which would 
allow child welfare agencies to identify and 
treat families that are likely to have chil- 
dren who require protective services. 

“(4) ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Within 12 months after 
the date of the enactment of this section— 

“(А) the Secretary shall prepare and trans- 
mit to each State а detailed explanation of 
the requirements for participation in the 
demonstration project established by this 
section; 

“(В) any State interested in conducting a 
demonstration project under this section 
shall transmit to the Secretary a letter of 
intent containing & tentative description of 
the project; and 

“(С) the Secretary shall, subject to para- 
graph (4), approve not more than 10 applica- 
tions which meet the applicable require- 
ments of subsection (c). 

“(2) SPECIAL PREFERENCE RULE.—Subject to 
paragraph (4), the Secretary shall approve 
applications submitted to conduct dem- 
onstration projects under this section which 
meet the applicable requirements of sub- 
section (c) so that at least 50 percent of such 
applications propose projects described in 
subsection (c)(1)(AX(11). 

(3) DISTRIBUTION OF DEMONSTRATIONS BY 
STATE POPULATION.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide that in approving applications to con- 
duct demonstration projects under this sec- 
tion that— 

“(А) at least 2 and not more than 4 of such 
applications approved are the applications of 
States with populations of less than 1.5 mil- 
lion; 

“(В) at least 3 and not more than 5 of such 
applications approved are the applications of 
States with populations between 1.5 and 7 
million; and 

(O) at least 2 and not more than 4 of such 
applications approved are the applications of 
States with populations over 7 million. 

“(4) DISTRIBUTION OF DEMONSTRATIONS BY 
REGION.—The Secretary shall provide that in 
approving applications to conduct dem- 
onstration projects under this section that 
no more than 4 of such applications shall be 
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approved for any one geographical region (as 
determined by the Secretary) of the country. 

“(5) FREEDOM OF STATES TO SELECT AREAS 
IN WHICH TO CONDUCT DEMONSTRATION.—The 
Secretary may not require any State to con- 
duct & project under this section in any area 
of the State not specified in the application 
therefor. 

“(6) CERTIFICATION REQUIRED.—The Sec- 
retary shall not approve the application of a 
State to conduct а demonstration project 
under this section unless the State certifies 
that all cost savings resulting from the 
project wil] be used to provide child welfare 
services (within the meaning of section 
425(a)(1)) to families. 

**(e) GRANTS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall 
make grants in accordance with this sub- 
section to each State whose application to 
conduct a demonstration project under this 
section is approved by the Secretary, in ac- 
cordance with a contract prepared by the 
Secretary (in consultation with the entity or 
entities selected pursuant to subsection (f)) 
which specifies the duties of the Secretary, 
the State, and the entity selected to evalu- 
ate the project in achieving the purpose de- 
Scribed in subsection (a). 

“(2) USE OF GRANTS.—Each State which re- 
ceives funds under the demonstration project 
under this section may use such funds to im- 
prove the provision of child welfare, foster 
care, and adoption assistance services in any 
manner that the State deems appropriate. 

“(8) ANNUAL GRANTS.—The Secretary shall 
make grants to States under paragraph (1) 
for each fiscal year for which the State is au- 
thorized to conduct a demonstration project 
under this section. 

“(4) AMOUNT OF GRANT TO INCLUDE STATE 
DEMONSTRATION BONUS.— 

“(А) CALCULATION OF AMOUNT OF GRANT.— 
The amount of the grant to be paid under 
paragraph (1) to & State for a fiscal year 
Shall be an amount equal to the applicable 
percentage of the sum of— 

“(i) the amounts paid to the State for fis- 
cal year 1992 pursuant to sections 423 and 474 
(other than for adoption assistance pay- 
ments under section 473 and for expenses for 
the proper and efficient administration of 
the provisions of the State plan relating to 
adoption assistance); 

**(11) the portion of the amount (if any) by 
which the amounts appropriated for the fis- 
cal year for payments to States under part B 
exceed the amounts so appropriated for fis- 
cal year 1992, that would be payable to the 
State pursuant to such part if the State were 
not authorized to conduct a demonstration 
project under this section; and 

(111) 20 percent of the amount that would 
have been payable to the State for the imme- 
diately preceding fiscal year pursuant to sec- 
tion 423 if the State were not authorized to 
conduct а demonstration project under this 
section. 

“(В) APPLICABLE PERCENTAGE DEFINED.— 

) As used іп subparagraph (A), the term 
*applicable percentage' means, with respect 
to a State and a fiscal year, the quotient set 
forth in clause (ii) as determined by the Sec- 
retary after taking into account the esti- 
mates made under subsection (f)(2)(B) for the 
fiscal year with respect to the State. 

11) The quotient set forth in this clause 
is— 

„D the number of children in the areas іп 
which the State is conducting a demonstra- 
tion project under this section with respect 
to whom the State would have made foster 
care maintenance payments under section 
472 for the fiscal year if the Secretary had 
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approved the State plan under this part for 
the fiscal year and the State were not au- 
thorized to conduct the project; divided by 

“(П) the total number of children in the 
State with respect to whom the State would 
have made such payments for the fiscal year. 

“(5) NOTIFICATION TO STATES OF AMOUNT OF 
GRANTS.—On the first day of each fiscal year 
for which a State is to be made a grant under 
paragraph (1) the Secretary shall notify the 
State of the amount of the grant. 

“(6) GRANTS TO BE PAID IN EQUAL QUAR- 
TERLY INSTALLMENTS.—The Secretary shall 
pay each grant under paragraph (1) іп equal 
quarterly installments. 

“(7) SUPPLEMENTARY PAYMENT.—Within 3 
months after the end of each fiscal year with 
respect to which estimates are made under 
subsection (f)(2)(B) with respect to a State, 
the Secretary shall— 

“(А) take such estimates into account іп 
determining the amount that would have 
been payable to the State under section 474 
for the fiscal year (other than for adoption 
assistance payments under section 473 and 
for expenses for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the provisions of the State 
plan relating to adoption assistance) if the 
Secretary had approved the State plan under 
this part for the fiscal year and the State 
were not authorized to conduct a demonstra- 
tion project under this section; and 

“(В) pay the State the amount (if any) by 
which— 

“(i) the amount determined under subpara- 
graph (A); exceeds 

"(ii) the amount paid to the State pursu- 
ant to section 474 for fiscal year 1992 (other 
than for adoption assistance payments under 
section 473 and for expenses for the proper 
and efficient administration of the provi- 
sions of the State plan relating to adoption 
assistance). 

“(f) EVALUATION 
PROJECTS.— 

“(1) SELECTION OF EVALUATING ENTITY.— 
The Secretary shall— 

“(А) publish in the Commerce Daily a ге- 
quest for applications from entities that are 
capable of, and interested in performing the 
functions described in paragraph (2); and 

(B) іп time for such an entity to partici- 
pate in the development of contracts under 
subsection (e)(1), enter into a contract with 
1 or more entities to perform such functions. 

*(2) FUNCTIONS OF EVALUATING.—The func- 
tions of the entity or entities selected by the 
Secretary pursuant to paragraph (1) are— 

“(А) to assist the Secretary and the States 
in devising a detailed plan for the evaluation 
of demonstration projects conducted under 
this section; 

"(B) within 30 days after the end of each 
fiscal year, to submit a report to the Sec- 
retary, with respect to each such project, 
that estimates in accordance with the data 
collection provisions of the contract de- 
scribed in subsection (e)(1)— 

“(i) the number of children in the areas in 
which the State is conducting a demonstra- 
tion project under this section with respect 
to whom the State would have made foster 
care maintenance payments under section 
472 for the fiscal year if the Secretary had 
approved the State plan under this part for 
the fiscal year and the State were not au- 
thorized to conduct the project; and 

(ii) the average length of time for which 
such payments would have been so made 
with respect to such children; 

“(С) prepare in accordance with paragraph 
(3), and submit to the Secretary, with re- 
spect to each such project, interim reports 
that evaluate the costs and benefits of the 
project; and 
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D) prepare in accordance with paragraph 
(3), and submit to the Secretary, with re- 
spect to each such project, а final report 
that— 

**(1) describes in detail, and documents, the 
ways in which the project has changed the 
provision of preventive services, child wel- 
fare, foster care, reunification services, and 
adoption assistance services in the State; 
and 

“(11) evaluates the costs and benefits of the 
project. 

*(3) EVALUATION REQUIREMENTS.—In evalu- 
ating a demonstration project conducted by 
& State under thís section, the entity or en- 
tities selected by the Secretary to perform 
the evaluation shall— 

"(A) collect such information as may be 
necessary to analyze the impact of the 
project on— 

**(1) foster care placement rates; 

*11) child development and behavior (in- 
cluding academic performance, intellectual 
development, and health); and 

(ii) family relationships; 

“(В) collect such other information on out- 
comes as the Secretary or the State deems 
appropriate; and 

"(C) use currently acceptable scientific 
methods. 

*(4) DUTY OF STATES TO PROVIDE INFORMA- 
TION.—Each State which conducts a dem- 
onstration project under this section shall 
provide the entity or entities selected by the 
Secretary to evaluate the project with such 
information with respect to the project and 
the State programs carried out pursuant to 
part B and this part as the entity or entities 
may request under the contract described in 
subsection (еХ1) entered into by the Sec- 
retary, the entity, and the State. 

**(5) COSTS OF EVALUATIONS.— The Secretary 
shall pay the costs incurred during each fis- 
cal year by any State in assisting the eval- 
uation of the demonstration project con- 
ducted by the State under this section, to 
the extent that such costs exceed the 
amount (estimated by the Secretary) that 
the State would have expended during the 
fiscal year to comply with the data reporting 
requirements of part B and this part if the 
Secretary had approved the State plans 
under such parts for the fiscal year and the 
State were not authorized to conduct the 
project. 

(g) APPLICABILITY OF PART B AND OTHER 
SECTIONS OF THIS PART.—During the period 
in which a State is conducting a demonstra- 
tion project under this section— 

“(1) part B (other than section 427) and the 
other sections of this part (other than the 
provision of section 471(a)1) requiring the 
State plan to provide for adoption assistance 
in accordance with section 473, paragraphs 
(8), (12), (13), (15), and (16) of section 471(а), 
and sections 473 and 479) shall not apply to 
the State; and 

“(2) the State shall, for purposes of section 
402(a)(20), be deemed to have in effect a State 
plan approved under this part. 

ch) PROHIBITION AGAINST IMPAIRMENT OF 
ENTITLEMENT TO FOSTER CARE BENEFITS.—A 
State may not carry out a demonstration 
project under this section in a manner which 
impairs the entitlement of any qualified 
child to foster care benefits under a State 
plan approved under this part.“. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself 
and Mr. DANFORTH): 

S. 62. A bill to amend title XIX of the 
Social Security Act to require States 
to provide coverage for mobile out- 
reach units to identify and assist men- 
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tally ill homeless individuals; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

HOMELESS MENTALLY ILL OUTREACH ACT 
* Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce with Senator DAN- 
FORTH the Homeless Mentally Ill Out- 
reach Act of 1991. 

It has been just over 25 years now 
since President Kennedy signed the 
Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Health Centers Construc- 
tion Act of 1963, a legislative effort to 
close those massive institutional for- 
tresses that had come to house so 
many victims of mental disorders. 
Prior to that, caring for the mentally 
ill had been, for well over 100 years, a 
responsibility of the Government. In- 
deed, patients were the wards of the 
State. Then began our efforts in the 
1950’s and early 1960’s to change that 
situation. It would not be an overstate- 
ment to say that these efforts got 
started in New York. 

There is something of a history here. 
Іп 1953, Dr. Nathan S. Kline, working 
at Rockland State Hospital, set out to 
isolate the active ingredient in ser- 
pent-wood—Rauwolfia serpentina—a 
root used from antiquity in Vedic med- 
icine to calm people. When Dr. Kline 
was done, he had the chemical reser- 
pine, one of the first tranquilizers. He 
published his findings in 1954. 

That was the year W. Averell Har- 
riman was elected Governor. It was a 
time when mental illness was seen as 
perhaps the most pressing problem New 
York State faced—bond issue followed 
bond issue to build institution after in- 
stitution. On taking office, with much 
encouragement for his secretary, Jona- 
than B. Bingham, and Paul H. Hoch, 
Commisssioner of Mental Hygiene, 
Harriman began to consider the impli- 
cations of Dr. Kline’s discovery. 

As Jonathan Bingham’s assistant, I 
was present at the meeting in the Gov- 
ernor’s office in the spring of 1955 when 
it was decided to provide the tranquil- 
izer when appropriate to all patients 
systemwide. It was a $1.5 million bet. 

Almost immediately the population 
of State mental institutions began to 
decline. It peaked in Harriman’s first 
year at 93,314. In 1988, it was down to 
18,699. A few weeks after the meeting in 
the Governor’s office in Albany, a law 
was enacted in Washington setting up a 
joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health. The Commission's report 
was finished in 1960, the year John F. 
Kennedy was elected President. The 
Commission proposed that tranquil- 
izers be used nationwide and that new 
community based mental health care 
arrangements be made for patients who 
responded. In time, we had a name for 
this new institution, the Community 
Mental Health Center. President Ken- 
nedy set up а task force to propose а 
program to establish community based 
systems of mental health care delivery. 
As an Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
with a New York background, I was à 
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working member of that task force and 
did much of the drafting of our report 
to the President, who thereupon pro- 
posed legislation. The task force report 
outlined а Federal program to facili- 
tate improvement and progress in the 
treatment of the mentally ill. Our ob- 
ject was the elimination of the State 
mental hospital in the course of a gen- 
eration. Community based services to 
the mentally ill was the model for ap- 
propriately and successfully treating 
the large incidence of illness in soci- 
ety. 

As of 1980, the population of State 
hospitals and residential care facilities 
nationwide was down to 255,000 pa- 
tients. Many of these individuals will 
continue to be deinstitutionalized or 
will be in and out of the hospital. Some 
will become homeless without followup 


care. The problems of  deinstitu- 
tionalization and 
"noninstitutionalization'—persons іп 


need of psychiatric services but never 
institutionalized—persist and the will 
to accomplish at a minimum the goals 
of the 1963 Community Mental Health 
Act legislation appears lacking. Pa- 
tients ready to be integrated back into 
the community as well аз those 
nonpatients in need of care have no 
place to go. 

The legislation we are introducing 
today will provide immediate help to 
the estimated 25 to 40 percent of the 
homeless population that is mentally 
ill. It will ensure that States identify, 
evaluate, and develop a plan of care for 
the mentally ill homeless population. 
Mobile outreach activities will be un- 
dertaken in metropolitan areas to the 
homeless mentally ill as a condition of 
participation in the Medicaid Program. 
Outreach teams composed of mental 
health professionals and others will 
identify mentally ill persons in need of 
medical treatment, and provide trans- 
portation to assessment/referral cen- 
ters. The assessment/referral centers 
will provide emergency psychiatric 
intervention, psychiatric evaluations, 
medical treatment necessary to 
achieve stabilization, temporary room 
and board, assistance in applying for 
entitlement programs, referral serv- 
ices, an individualized treatment plan 
and case management. A National 
Commission for the Homeless Mentally 
ПІ will also be established to study the 
availability, accessibility and composi- 
tion of mental health services for this 
population. The Commission will spe- 
cifically review the implementation of 
the Community Mental Health Center 
Act of 1963, Public Law 88-164, examin- 
ing the need to complete the imple- 
mentation of that law. Based on these 
findings, recommendations will be 
made to Congress for the overall im- 
provement of services to this targeted 
population. 

This bill is not a perfect one. But no 
one piece of legislation can be reason- 
ably expected to correct problems that 
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have been made more than 30 years in 
the making. There are difficulties with 
treating the mentally ill homeless pop- 
ulation. We attempt here to address 
the most pressing ones. What, for in- 
stance, should we do about those peo- 
ple who, though they need our help, 
refuse it? In our bill, we defer to State 
laws on involuntary commitment. This 
may be the best answer. 

We as a society can no longer toler- 
ate having our homeless mentally ill 
who live among us remain out of the 
reach of our services and care. We can 
provide better for them, and we must. 
So let us, with this modest step, 
begin.e 
e Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, it is 
often said that a nation is judged by 
the way it treats the frail and vulner- 
able members of its society. 

Most homeless mentally ill are un- 
fortunately not treated at all. They 
have been granted the right to live а 
tortured life on the streets, in shelters, 
and in prisons. Tonight, more than 
2,000 mentally ill persons will sleep on 
the streets or in the shelters of Wash- 
ington, DC. A 1986 study by the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health found 
that 56 percent of the shelter and 
street population in St. Louis is men- 
tally ill. Other studies have found that 
from 25 percent to 40 percent of home- 
less people are mentally ill. 

It is tragic that it has become so 
commonplace to see these vulnerable 
people literally lying in the streets, ig- 
nored and neglected. Every morning on 
my мау to work, I pass women and 
men sleeping on grates, on benches, on 
cardboard boxes, wrapped in layers and 
layers of old clothes, muttering and 
gesturing to themselves. They have be- 
come a permanent feature. I have 
asked myself about each person: Who is 
she? What happened to him? Who is 
taking care of this person? Why doesn't 
somebody do something? 

Mr. President, I want to do some- 
thing. The past 30 years have seen rag- 
ing debates between lawyers, psychia- 
trists, and other mental health profes- 
sionals, families, and others as to what 
should be done for the mentally ill. 
Some argue that we need more commu- 
nity mental health centers, others say 
we need to build more small psy- 
chiatric hospitals, others argue for 
changing State civil commitment laws 
to make it easier to treat chronically 
mentally ill people, and still others 
argue for а combination of these and 
other proposals. But in the meantime, 
there are thousands of people living, 
and dying, on the streets waiting for us 
to resolve this debate. The least that 
can be done is to reach out to them, 
find out who they are, and offer to help 
them. 

Senator MOYNIHAN and I today are in- 
troducing legislation, the Homeless 
Mentally ПІ Outreach Act of 1991, 
which would require all States through 
their Medicaid Program to develop and 
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implement mobile outreach teams that 
would bring homeless mentally ill peo- 
ple to assessment and referral centers. 
Тһе assessment and referral center 
would serve as their door to the mental 
health system, as a safe place, a warm 
place, a place where they could receive 
psychiatric treatment and evaluations, 
referral services, assistance receiving 
their SSI and Medicaid, and an individ- 
ualized treatment plan. It would be а 
temporary stopping place, for no longer 
than 30 days, where the focus would be 
on the medical and other needs of each 
individual. The Medicaid Program will 
provide for this outreach and assess- 
ment, regardless of whether the indi- 
viduals helped meet any eligibility re- 
quirements. Medicaid will also provide 
for the individualized treatment plan, 
on а presumptive eligibility basis, for 
any medical treatment allowable under 
the State plan for medical assistance. 

Outreach to the homeless mentally 
il is a first step toward fulfilling an 
obligation to help the most marginal 
segment of our population. They are 
not, I am told, an easy population to 
help. Some may be distrustful and sus- 
picious. Others are convinced that they 
do not need help. But there are success 
Stories, and committed mental health 
professionals who are engaged daily in 
the task of reaching out to this popu- 
lation are hopeful. 

In my State of Missouri, there are 
several successful programs underway. 
In St. Louis, the Community Advocacy 
and Support Alliance [CASA] has been 
successfully operating a shelter out- 
reach program, which provides short- 
term intensive case management to 
homeless mentally ill in shelters and 
the streets. The Shamrock Mobile Out- 
reach Program in St. Louis provides 
food, counseling, and transportation to 
1,755 annually. In Kansas City, the 
Swope Parkway Clinic has а mobile 
unit that drives through the neighbor- 
hoods in an effort to provide the men- 
tally ill homeless with access to the 
mental health system and housing 
services. And in West Plains, MO, the 
Good Samaritan Homeless Shelter does 
outreach to this population. This sys- 
tematic outreach can provide the link 
that homeless mentally ill people need 
to obtain care. 

It is now winter. There will inevi- 
tably be the usual reports in the news- 
papers describing “unidentified home- 
less man" who froze to death. It is un- 
conscionable that our only response 
would be that he was to hard to help. 

Mr. President, these people can be 
helped and they will be helped. There 
can be no argument against it. I antici- 
pate that some will argue against this 
legislation because it will cost money 
to provide medical treatment to this 
mentally ill population. The costs of 
health care have, indeed, escalated, but 
there is something seriously wrong 
with our health care system if we can- 
not afford to provide care to those 
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most acutely and obviously in need of 
it. Others will maintain that these peo- 
ple are self-sufficient; they do not need 
or want any help, and it is their right 
to live on the streets. But what kind of 
freedom is it when one’s brain is 
trapped by a horrible, debilitating dis- 
ease? How can we say a homeless men- 
tally ill chooses this life, when so 
many of them have lost any capacity 
for rationality? 

Mr. President, we cannot continue to 
stand by, to walk by, while people live 
and die on the streets. I encourage my 
colleagues to join with Senator Moy- 
NIHAN and myself in working for pas- 
sage of this legislation.e 


By Mr. INOUYE (for himself and 
Mr. KASTEN): 

S. 63. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to allow individ- 
uals who do not itemize deductions a 
deduction for charitable contributions 
in excess of $100 per year; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

DEDUCTION FOR CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 
e Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today 
Senator KASTEN and I offer a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
allow a tax deduction for charitable 
contributions to taxpayers who do not 
itemize their deductions. This allow- 
ance would apply to contributions in 
excess of $100. Passage of this bill will 
increase fairness, promote a worth- 
while social policy, and allow chari- 
table organizations to recoup losses in- 
curred due to a decrease in govern- 
mental aid. 

From fiscal years 1982-88, Federal 
spending in the six budget functions of 
greatest concern to nonprofit organiza- 
tions, exclusive of Medicare and Medic- 
aid, declined. A cumulative total of 
$100.1 billion was foregone, compared to 
what would have been spent had earlier 
spending levels been maintained. This, 
in turn, reduced Federal support to pri- 
vate, nonprofit organizations by an es- 
timated total of $26.7 billion over the 
same period. I feel that it is important 
to support charitable and nonprofit or- 
ganizations at a time in which Federal 
support is diminishing. President Bush 
speaks highly of our Nation’s chari- 
table organizations, referring to them 
as the thousand points of light." We 
must at least support charitable orga- 
nizations by not hindering their efforts 
to raise funds privately. Without such 
support, these thousand points of light 
will go out. 

America’s most generous contribu- 
tors to charity are low-income individ- 
uals. Studies have shown that tax- 
payers with incomes under $10,000 a 
year gave 2.8 percent of their household 
income while taxpayers with incomes 
of $75,000-$100,000 gave 1.5 percent of 
their household income. In fact, two- 
thirds of all charitable contributions 
come from families with annual in- 
comes under $40,000. Many of these 
families cannot deduct their charitable 
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contributions because they do not 
itemize their tax. Seven out of ten tax- 
payers, about 77 million people, do not 
itemize their income tax. The majority 
of nonitemizers are lower- and middle- 
income taxpayers. Ninety-one percent 
of all nonitemizers have incomes under 
$30,000 a year. Ninety-seven percent 
have incomes under $40,000 a year. 

The Tax Code has allowed charitable 
deductions to itemizers since 1917. As 
the number of taxpayers who itemize 
their deductions declined in the late 
1970’s, the charitable contributions de- 
duction was extended to nonitemizers 
to maintain a broad base of support for 
charitable organizations. The 1986 Tax 
Reform Act ended all deductions for 
charitable contributions by people who 
do not itemize their tax forms. Mr. 
President, the bill Senator KASTEN and 
I introduce for consideration today 
would allow both nonitemizers and 
itemizers to take a charitable con- 
tributions deduction. It is only fair to 
treat itemizers and nonitemizers alike. 

Permitting low- and moderate-in- 
come taxpayers to take a deduction for 
their charitable contributions serves 
important social needs. Nonitemizers 
give to causes which serve low- and 
middle-income taxpayers such as food 
programs for the homeless, drug pre- 
vention programs, aid to the elderly, 
the disabled, and victims of crime. 
They give to schools, churches and syn- 
agogues, and the Boy Scouts. 

Mr. President, these worthy causes 
and others deserve more encourage- 
ment and consideration than the 
present tax policy allows. I urge my 
colleagues to support our measure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8.63 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. DIRECT CHARITABLE DEDUCTION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (1) of section 
170 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (re- 
lating to rule for nonitemization of deduc- 
tions) is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) RULE FOR NONITEMIZATION OF DEDUC- 
TIONS.—In the case of an individual who does 
not itemize deductions for the taxable year, 
the amount allowable under subsection (a) 
for the taxable year shall be taken into ac- 
count as а direct charitable deduction under 
section 63 to the extent it exceeds 3100.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Subsection (b) of section 63 of such Code 
is amended by striking “and” at the end of 
paragraph (1) by striking the period at the 
end of paragraph (2) and inserting , and", 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

(3) the direct charitable deduction.". 

(2) Subsection (d) of section 63 of such Code 
is amended by striking “апа” at the end of 
paragraph (1), by striking the period at the 
end of paragraph (2) and inserting “, and", 
and by adding аб the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 
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) the direct charitable deduction." 

(3) Subsection (h) of section 63 of such Code 
is amended to read as follows: 

"(h) DIRECT CHARITABLE DEDUCTION.—For 
purposes of this section, the term ‘direct 
charitable deduction' means that portion of 
the amount allowable under section 170(а) 
which is taken as а direct charitable deduc- 
tion for the taxable year under section 
170(1).”. 

(с) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act.e 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. BINGA- 
MAN, for himself, Mr. PELL, and 
Mr. MITCHELL): 

S. 64. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of а National Commission on 
& Longer School Year, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON A LONGER SCHOOL 

YEAR 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Мг. President, 
throughout our Nation, Governors, 
State legislators, educators and par- 
ents are struggling to find new and in- 
novative achievement. The amount of 
quality instructional time spent in our 
schools is, I believe, a key variable in 
attaining greater educational achieve- 
ment. 

The National Commission on Excel- 
lence іп Education—1983—clearly stat- 
ed that American students spend less 
time on school work, both at school 
and at home, then their counterparts, 
and as a result lagged behind them in 
testing and achievement rates. Seven 
years later this scenario has not 
changed. 

American students continue to lag 
behind their international counter- 
parts. Our nation’s schools and chil- 
dren continue to remain at risk of fail- 
ure. Large numbers of students con- 
tinue to drop out of high school, while 
still others graduate without ever 
grasping the basic skills and knowledge 
necessary to succeed in college and the 
workplace. 

In 1983, “А Nation At Risk’’ was pub- 
lished. Based on that report the Nation 
has witnessed an ever rising number of 
local, district, State and Federal ini- 
tiatives for restructuring and reform- 
ing our education system. Despite all 
of the reform efforts, scant attention 
has been paid to the recommendations 
of extending the number of days spent 
in school each year. Two recommenda- 
tions made by the Nation At Risk" 
report were that States adopt a 7-hour 
school day and that the academic year 
be extended from an average of 180 days 
to 200-220 days. 

The bill I am introducing today, The 
National Commission On An Extended 
School Year Act, is a straight-forward 
attempt to help States determine the 
advisability and feasibility of length- 
ening school days and years, increasing 
teacher salaries correspondingly, and 
thus increasing our children’s chances 
for gaining a quality education. The 
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study mandated under the act is in- 
tended to be a first step toward return- 
ing to the traditional and practical ba- 
sics of education. 

I believe that the length of quality 
instruction offered at our schools is an 
essential component of any systemic 
educational reform or restructuring of 
our educational system. And as we all 
realize all too well, we must make a se- 
rious commitment to improving our 
educational system now if we are to 
achieve educational excellence by the 
year 2000, as outlined in the national 
goals. 

Approximately one fourth of our high 
school students drop out and many of 
those who continue on to obtain a high 
school diploma are ill-prepared to ei- 
ther attend post-secondary schools or 
to successfully participate in the work- 
place. Almost half of the Mexican- 
American and Puerto Rican students 
who enroll in public schools drop out. 
In Philadelphia, the drop-out rate is 38 
percent, and in Boston, the drop-out 
rate is 43 percent. In Chicago, in 1984, 
over half of the students failed to grad- 
uate. Of those who did only one-third 
were reading at the twelfth grade level. 
Yet without their active participation 
in the U.S. workforce, our future social 
and economic security is at grave risk. 
The simple fact is that if we are to be 
a competitive force in the global mar- 
ketplace of the 21st century, we must 
commit ourselves now to improving 
our children's chances of succeeding 
and achieving educational excellence. 

In my home State of New Mexico, 
and throughout the United States, the 
average school year lasts about 180 
days. In comparison, European stu- 
dents spend up to 230 days а year in 
class. German and British schools start 
in early September and extend through 
mid-July. In South Korea, the school 
year lasts 220 days. Japanese students 
attend schools 243 days a year. Our ele- 
mentary and secondary students do 
less well in educational achievement 
than these countries, our primary com- 
petitors in the marketplace. Our stu- 
dents also attend school for a far lesser 
amount of time during the school year. 

As а nation, over the past decade, we 
have attempted to address the issue of 
quality of instruction by intensifying 
the efforts of the current system 
through legislation and regulation of 
tougher standards and tougher course 
requirements. Education initiatives 
have addressed such things as course 
content, teacher recruitment and 
training, and organizational structure 
at the local and district levels. The em- 
phasis was centralizing of power at the 
State level but there was very little 
that the Governors could do about im- 
plementing the changes they man- 
dated. As a result, the Governors em- 
phasized accountability through the is- 
suance of State report cards to meas- 
ure local progress in implementing the 
changes they had mandated and they 
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tied State money to the results of 
these efforts. These changes to our edu- 
cational system were not systemic or 
substantive and have borne little in the 
way of success. 

Few initiatives, however, have at- 
tempted to change the basic structure 
of American education in any sub- 
stantive way. Today, I rise to offer leg- 
islation that would not only affect the 
basic structure of our educational sys- 
tem but would also simplify, and could 
greatly enhance, the efforts to ensure 
educational excellence. 

When looking at statistics with re- 
spect to only 2 of the 6 national goals, 
а 1986 study of college-bound high 
school seniors in 13 industrialized 
countries reported that American stu- 
dents were 9th in physics, llth in 
chemistry and last in biology. Among 
industrialized and less-developed na- 
tions, U.S. students ranked 10th in 
arithmetic, 12th in Algebra, 16th in ge- 
ometry, and 18th in measurements. We 
must, indeed, make some dramatic 
changes and improvements if we are 
going to surpass—or even meet—the 
economic challenges from many of the 
other industrialized countries of the 
world. 

This bill would establish a National 
Commission to study the impact of a 
longer school year. It is, I believe, ex- 
tremely important to close the gaps in 
educational achievement between our- 
selves and the rest of the countries 
with which we compete in the inter- 
national market. If we do not, the edu- 
cational—and competitive—gaps will 
continue to grow and our children will 
continue to fall further and further be- 
hind their international peers. Under 
this legislative proposal, a 9-member 
commission would make specific rec- 
ommendations to the President, the 
Congress, and the Nation’s Governors 
regarding: 

First, the advisability of establishing 
а model length of school day and 
school уеаг” for U.S. public schools; 

Second, the feasibility of determin- 
ing an appropriate minimum number of 
hours per day and days per year of in- 
struction for U.S. public schools, and a 
model plan for reaching those numbers, 
and compensating teachers accord- 
ingly, before the end of the decade; 

Third, an estimate of the average ad- 
ditional costs, including the additional 
costs in terms of teacher salary en- 
hancement, that the States and local 
districts would incur if longer school- 
days and longer years are adopted; 

Fourth, and a model plan for meeting 
the additional costs. 

The Commission’s final report, due 1 
year after the date of the Commission's 
first meeting, would include its rec- 
ommendations for administrative and 
legislative action. 

This type of systemic change will re- 
quire national leadership, and to date 
we simply have not had any. National 
leadership is required because ours is a 
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national economy, and countless cor- 
porate and personal decisions—from 
television programming to vacation 
planning—are based upon expectations 
involving the length of the school year. 
Without national leadership, without a 
national vision, without a national 
commitment, needed systemic changes 
simply will not occur. 

We spent the 1980's telling ourselves 
that we must first dramatically im- 
prove the quality of education before 
we looked at major change efforts. We 
spent the decade tinkering with our 
educational system when what was 
needed was a major overhaul of the 
system. Only recently have States such 
as Tennessee and Kentucky taken the 
obvious next step and attempted major 
systemic reform. 

А study such as I propose in this leg- 
islation does involve systemic change 
in our educational system. We ас- 
knowledge that the 3-month recess in 
the summer adversely affects many of 
our students and in particular the 
growing number of “аб risk" students. 
How much instructional time is wasted 
in September in review of material 
from the previous year? How much in- 
structional time is wasted each year in 
closing down schools in June and then 
reopening them in September? 

Isn't it about time we moved away 
from an education system that was cre- 
ated when our society was basically an 
agrarian one? Isn't it about time we, as 
а nation, moved our educational sys- 
tem into the 21st century? Clearly, this 
wil not be any easy task and should 
not be taken lightly. But at the same 
time we should not shirk our respon- 
sibility. We are faced with obvious and 
endemic problems within our edu- 
cational system. We at the Federal 
level have a responsibility to support 
those States and local schools and 
school districts who have already faced 
up to the obvious and who on their own 
have initiated systemic reform in their 
schools. 

We all recognize that improvements 
in our children’s educational achieve- 
ment levels will not happen in the 
1990’s merely because we would like it 
to happen. For our part, we need to get 
on with the debate—not just of goals 
for educational instruction—but also of 
the means of reaching those goals. One 
of those means—painful as it may be— 
is substantially more quality instruc- 
tional time for our students. We can no 
longer afford to avoid commitments to 
significant, albeit controversial and 
complicated, changes to our edu- 
cational system that go beyond mere 
tinkering with the system. 

It is my view that one of the corner- 
stones of any strategy to improve the 
achievement level of our students must 
include a realistic plan to increase the 
amount of quality time that our chil- 
dren spend learning. The current time- 
table for instructional supervision is 
outdated and is clearly adversely af- 
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fecting an increasing number of our 
students. A systemic change is needed. 
We need to determine how best to in- 
crease the amount of quality instruc- 
tion given to our students. This need is 
why I am before you today, asking for 
your support for this legislation. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senator BINGAMAN in 
cosponsoring the National Commission 
on a Longer School Year Act. 

For several years I have carried with 
me a chart showing how the United 
States ranks with other nations when 
comparing the length of the school 
year. We do not fare well in such a 
comparison. The average length of the 
school year in the United States is 180 
days. In Japan, it is 243. In South 
Korea, it is 220. In Italy, 216. In the So- 
viet Union, 210. In Thailand, 200. In the 
United Kingdom, 196. In Canada, 196. 
And in France, 190. 

I believe deeply that American stu- 
dents should be in school for a longer 
period of the year. To my mind, stu- 
dents have an enormous capacity to 
learn, and we should take advantage of 
their thirst and interest by requiring 
them to spend more time in school. I 
freqently take an informal poll when I 
speak to student groups. I ask them 
whether they feel that they are suffi- 
ciently challenged to the full extent of 
their capabilities, or whether they be- 
lieve they could learn more. Invari- 
ably, and perhaps surprisingly, the vast 
majority of students raise their hands 
to signify that they in fact could learn 
more. Therefore, we need to examine 
the impact that a longer school year 
might have on increasing student 
achievement levels. 

At the same time, I also believe that 
no study of this kind can proceed with- 
out a clear recognition that it is predi- 
cated upon an increase in teacher pay. 
Very simply, we cannot entertain in- 
creasing the length of the school year 
without recognizing up front that this 
will and must involve a pay increase 
for teachers. Any Commission that 
went forth without such a recognition 
would not be worth its salt. 

There are also other costs that are 
associated with a study of this nature, 
costs such as administration and serv- 
ice salaries, physical plant costs, and 
increased costs of books and materials. 
These, too, must be examined. 

Mr. President, the need to enhance 
the education and preparation of our 
young people is without question. We 
must seek to achieve an education of 
excellence for all. How we achieve it is 
of concern to not only to every Member 
of the Senate but to every American 
throughout our land. Most certainly, 
one of the areas we should carefully ex- 
amine is that of extending the school 
year. 

As we enter this last decade of the 
20th century and as we seek to secure a 
position of leadership in the world 
economy, we must be willing to exam- 
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ine many different alternatives or ways 
of strengthening American education. 
This is surely one of those ways, and 
one that merits the attention it is 
given in this important legislation. 


By Mr. NICKLES (for himself, 
Mr. BOREN, Mr. MCCONNELL, 
Mr. REID, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. 
MACK, and Mr. MURKOWSKI): 

S. 65. A bill to make the 65-mile-per- 
hour speed limit demonstration project 
permanent and available to any State; 
to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

65-MILE-PER-HOUR SPEED LIMIT 

ө Мг. NICKLES. Mr. President, I rise 
today to offer legislation that would 
continue to allow States the authority 
to apply higher speed limits on certain 
qualified highways. Unless Congress 
acts by October 1, 1991, States will lose 
the authority provided them in 1987 to 
post 65 miles-per-hour speed limits on 
noninterstate highways that meet 
interstate standards. 

As a bit of background, in 1986 Con- 
gress provided States permanent au- 
thority to set speed limits up to 65 
miles-per-hour on rural highways that 
were a part of the Interstate Highway 
System. However, the structure of the 
1986 law failed to recognize the signifi- 
cant number of noninterstate highways 
that were built to the same construc- 
tion design and safety standards as the 
interstates. 

To remedy this situation, I intro- 
duced legislation which became law in 
1987. The provision, section 329(a) of 
Public Law 100-202, created a 4-year 
demonstration project allowing the 
first 20 States to apply the opportunity 
to raise the speed limit to 65 on 
noninterstate highways that met or ex- 
ceeded interstate standards. 

Since passage, 16 States have taken 
advantage of this authority. In those 
States, 15 percent of the total highway 
miles posted at 65 miles-per-hour is on 
noninterstate highways under the 1987 
authority. Іп my State of Oklahoma, 36 
percent of our 65 miles-per-hour high- 
ways are on section 329 qualified high- 
ways. Oklahomans strongly support a 
65 miles-per-hour limit for roads that 
meet interstate standards, and to let 
the provision sunset without being per- 
manently renewed would be met with 
strong opposition. I would also men- 
tion that the Oklahoma Department of 
Public Safety, the agency that oversees 
the Oklahoma Highway Patrol, also 
supports the legislation as does the Na- 
tional Motorists Association. 

Therefore, the bill that I am intro- 
ducing today would continue to allow 
States the authority to post 60 miles- 
per-hour or 65 miles-per-hour speed 
limits on our safest highways. It con- 
tinues to be my strong belief that ap- 
propriate speed limits can best be de- 
termined by each State, not the Fed- 
eral Government, and that the States 
are the best authority and should be 
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the final authority in determining the 
speeds traveled within their bound- 
aries. 

Therefore, I urge my colleagues to 
support my legislation and would en- 
courage its timely consideration and 
passage before the impending dead- 
line.e 
ө Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, 
today I rise to introduce legislation 
which would allow for the permanent 
change of the 65 mile-per-hour speed 
limit on highways that meet interstate 
standards and are not currently on the 
national system of interstate and de- 
fense highways. 

During the 100th Congress Senator 
NICKLES and I were successful in ob- 
taining legislation giving States the 
authority to increase their speed limit 
to 65 miles per hour on divided, four 
lane, fully controlled access highways 
located outside of an urbanized area 
with a population of less than 50,000 
people. Our efforts at that time were 
simply to correct an oversight in the 
law dealing with the 65 mile-per-hour 
speed limit. Specifically, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the 1986 highway bill only al- 
lowed States the option to raise the 
speed limit on Federal interstates. Un- 
fortunately, this option did not apply 
to State highways or parkways which 
met Federal interstate standards. This 
indeed was an unfair inconsistency 
that needed to be changed. 

Because this demonstration project 
only applies for the fiscal years of 1988, 
1989, 1990 and 1991, and applies to only 
the first 20 States who requested the 65 
mile-per-hour speed limit on rural 
parkways, I feel it is the appropriate 
time to make the 65 mile-per-hour 
speed limit permanent and available to 
all States who have highways that 
meet current interstate standards. 
There are nearly 6,000 miles of 
noninterstate highways nationwide. In 
my own State of Kentucky, we have 
close to 700 miles of these highways 
built at State expense. Since the 65 
mile-per-hour change to Federal inter- 
states was permanent and available to 
all States, I believe that it is only fair 
to permit States to continue or in 
some instances adjust their speed limit 
on eligible State highways/parkways. 

Clearly, this is an issue which should 
be determined by the individual State. 
A State should not be penalized for 
constructing and maintaining a high- 
quality road system between rural 
communities. For the 16 States, who 
chose to raise their speed limit to 65 
miles per hour, it is unfair to allow the 
law to revert back to the old speed 
limit after 1991. I believe rural and 
small urban areas not located on the 
Interstate System should have the 
same advantage as do Interstate Sys- 
tems between major population areas. 

Furthermore, it will be terribly con- 
fusing to motorists if the speed limit is 
allowed to revert back to 55 miles per 
hour. We will once again face a real en- 
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forcement problem if we return to two 
different standards on highways built 
to similar standards. It certainly does 
not make sense to force a return to 55 
miles per hour on roads which are just 
as safe if not safer than our interstate 
roads. In most cases, the only discern- 
ible difference between the two high- 
ways is the red, white, and blue Fed- 
eral interstate sign. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge my 
colleagues to support this important 
effort. It is my hope that action will be 
taken on this legislation before the 
current 65 mile-per-hour authority ex- 
pires after the end of this year.e 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 66. A bill to amend title УП of the 
Public Health Service Act to make cer- 
tain graduate programs in clinical psy- 
chology eligible to participate in var- 
ious health professional loan programs; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 


PARTICIPATION ON HEALTH PROFESSIONAL LOAN 
PROGRAMS 

e Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am іп- 
troducing legislation today to modify 
title УП of the U.S. Public Health 
Service Act to provide students en- 
rolled in graduate psychology рго- 
grams with the opportunity to partici- 
pate in various health professions loan 
programs. 

Mr. President, given the growing 
awareness and importance of behav- 
ioral science expertise, I believe that it 
is time to allow these students the op- 
portunity to apply for grants under 
these health education loan programs. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
text of my bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 66 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. PARTICIPATION IN VARIOUS HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS LOAN PROGRAMS, 

(a) HEALTH PROFESSIONS STUDENT LOANS.— 

(1) LOAN AGREEMENTS.—Section 740 of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 294m) is 
amended— 

(A) in subsection (а), by inserting “, or any 
public or nonprofit schools that offer grad- 
uate programs in clinical psychology" after 
“veterinary medicine“; 

(B) in subsection (b)(4), by striking out “ог 
doctor of veterinary medicine or an equiva- 
lent degree" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“doctor of veterinary medicine ог an equiva- 
lent degree, or a graduate degree in clinical 
psychology“; and 

(C) in subsection (сХ1), by inserting “, or 
schools that offer graduate programs in clin- 
ical psychology" after veterinary medi- 
cine". 

(2) LOAN PROVISIONS.—Section 741 of such 
Act (42 U.S.C. 294n) is amended— 

(A) in subsection (b)(1), by striking out “ог 
doctor of veterinary medicine or an equiva- 
lent degree" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“doctor of veterinary medicine ог an equiva- 
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lent degree, or a graduate degree in clinical 
psychology”; 

(B) in subsection () 

(i) by striking out “ог doctor of podiatric 
medicine or an equivalent degree" in sub- 
paragraph (A), and inserting in lieu thereof 
"doctor of podiatric medicine or an equiva- 
lent degree, or а graduate degree in clinical 
psychology“; and 

(ii) by inserting , or а school that offers 
graduate programs in clinical psychology" 
after ‘‘podiatry’’; and 

(C) in subsection (1)— 

(i) by striking out “ог podiatry” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “podiatry, or clinical 
psychology" in the matter preceding para- 
graph (1); and 

(ii) by striking out **or podiatric medicine" 
in paragraph (4), and inserting in lieu thereof 
*podiatric medicine, or clinical psychology“. 

(b) EXCEPTIONAL FINANCIAL NEED SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—Section 758(a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
294z(a)) is amended by inserting “, ог апу 
public or nonprofit schools that offer grad- 
uate programs in clinical psychology" after 
“veterinary medicine“. 

(c) AREA HEALTH EDUCATION CENTER PRO- 
GRAM.—Section 781 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
298g-1) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(А) by inserting “, ог any public or non- 
profit schools that offer graduate programs 
in clinical psychology" after ''osteopathic 
medicine" in paragraph (1); 

(B) by inserting “, or any public or non- 
profit schools that offer graduate programs 
in clinical psychology" after ''osteopathic 
medicine“ in paragraph (2ХА); and 

(С) by inserting “, or any public or non- 
profit schools that offer graduate programs 
in clinical psychology” after ''osteopathic 
medicine" in paragraph (2ХС); and 

(2) in subsection () 

(A) by inserting “, ог any public or non- 
profit schools that offer graduate programs 
in clinical psychology" after ''osteopathic 
medicine” in paragraph (I): and 

(B) by inserting “, ог any public or non- 
profit schools that offer graduate programs 
in clinical psychology" after ''osteopathic 
medicine" in paragraph (6). 

(d) GRANTS FOR MINORITY EDUCATION.—Sec- 
tion 782(a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 295g-2(a)) is 
amended by inserting “including any public 
or nonprofit schools that offer graduate pro- 
grams in clinical psychology“ after grants 
to health professions schools". 

(e) FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR DISADVAN- 
TAGED STUDENTS.—The third sentence of sec- 
tion 787(c) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 295g-7(c)) is 
amended by inserting “, or at public or non- 
profit schools that offer graduate programs 
in clinical psychology" before the period.e 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, 

Mr. HELMS, and Mr. GRASSLEY): 

S. 67. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide that 
service performed for an elementary or 
secondary school operated primarily 
for religious purposes is exempt from 
the Federal unemployment tax; to the 


. Committee on Finance. 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN FUNDS FROM 
UNEMPLOYMENT TAX 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce legislation 
which would remove an inequity in the 
current Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act [FUTA] and in the State unem- 
ployment acts which are directly pat- 
terned after this act. I am pleased that 
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Senators HELMS and GRASSLEY have 
joined me as original cosponsors. 

In enacting FUTA, Congress exempt- 
ed from coverage employees of church- 
es, and religious organizations oper- 
ated by churches. The Supreme Court 
in St. Martin Evangelical Lutheran 
Church versus South Dakota held that 
this exemption extends to schools 
which are operated by а churches. 

However, no exemption exists in cur- 
rent law for those elementary or sec- 
ondary schools which are operated pri- 
marily for religious purposes, but 
which are not operated by or otherwise 
controlled by a church or association 
of churches. These nonchurch schools 
are as pervasively religious as the 
church-operated schools and would not 
exist except for their religious mission. 
They are, in every way except church 
affiliation, religiously indistinguish- 
able from the exempt schools. Tech- 
nically, the  nonchurch religious 
Schools are not exempt under the terms 
of the statute. Further, the Secretary 
of Labor has notified State unemploy- 
ment compensation offices that they 
may not treat this class of schools as 
exempt. 

These nonchurch-affiliated religious 
Schools are not numerous in the United 
States. However, they do constitute 
about 20 percent of the membership of 
the Protestant evangelical schools in 
the country. There are some Catholic 
and Jewish schools, as well as other 
Protestant schools, which are not oper- 
ated by churches but are governed by 
religious lay boards. 

The tax plight of these schools is 
very threatening to them. In 1979, a 
group of religious schools attempted to 
litigate the issue of nonexemption of 
these schools on constitutional 
grounds, and won a favorable decision 
from the U.S. District Court in Los Ап- 
geles. The Supreme Court refused to re- 
view the case on jurisdictional grounds 
and did not reach the merits. This left 
the schools to pursue litigation in 
State courts. These schools simply do 
not have the major financial resources 
necessary to pursue new litigation in 
hopes of eventually bringing the case 
before the Supreme Court. Such litiga- 
tion could take years, with no cer- 
tainty that the Supreme Court would 
hear the case. Therefore, it is impera- 
tive that we pass exemptive legisla- 
tion. 

This measure is similar to S. 1797 
which I introduced in the 100th Con- 
gress and is identical to an amendment 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
Senate during consideration of the tax 
technical corrections bill in 1988. Un- 
fortunately, this provision was dropped 
in conference. I reintroduced this 
measure in the 10156 Congress; how- 
ever, no action was taken. 

This legislation will enable 
nonchurch operated religious schools, 
now threatened by unemployment com- 
pensation tax debt, to continue their 
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fine service to the country in produc- 
ing good young citizens. Passage of 
this bill will be welcomed by friends of 
religous liberty. 

In closing, I ask my colleagues to 
give careful consideration to this im- 
portant measure. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the legislation ap- 
pear in the RECORD immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 67 

Ве it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. EXEMPTION FROM UNEMPLOYMENT 


(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 3309(b)(1) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to ex- 
emption from unemployment tax) is amend- 
ed by inserting before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: “, ог (C) an ele- 
mentary or secondary school which is oper- 
ated primarily for religious purposes, which 
is described in section 501(c)3), and which is 
exempt from tax under section 501(а)”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to serv- 
ices performed after December 31, 1991. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, 
Mr. INOUYE, and Mr. SHELBY): 

S. 68. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the appoint- 
ment of chiropractors as commissioned 
officers in the Armed Forces to provide 
chiropractic care, and to amend title 
37, United States Code, to provide spe- 
cial pay for chiropractic officers in the 
Armed Forces; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

APPOINTMENT ОҒ CHIROPRACTORS А8 OFFICERS 
IN THE ARMED FORCES 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce legislation 
which would allow doctors of chiro- 
practic to be appointed commissioned 
officers in the armed services. I am 
pleased that Senators INOUYE and 
SHELBY have joined me as original co- 
Sponsors. 

Currently, some members of the 
health care profession including doc- 
tors of medicine, doctors of osteopathy, 
dentists, optometrists, pharmacists, 
psychologists, physical therapists, oc- 
cupational therapists, dieticians and 
physician assistants may serve as com- 
missioned officers in the armed serv- 
ices. However, doctors of chiropractic, 
whose educational credentials match 
or exceed some of the above-listed 
groups, are noticeably absent from this 
list. 

Commissioning doctors of chiroprac- 
tic in the armed services would give 
our service members the opportunity 
to receive chiropractic treatment from 
persons trained in this specialty. Fur- 
ther, commissioning of doctors of 
chiropractic would help to ease the 
current shortage of health care profes- 
sionals in the armed services. 

This legislation I am introducing 
today will serve to ensure that mem- 
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bers of the armed services have a full 
range of health care services available. 
I am aware that some are opposed to 
the commissioning of doctors of chiro- 
practic. I hope that introduction of 
this bill, which is identical to S. 2590 
that I introduced in the 101st Congress, 
will serve to bring about a full discus- 
sion on this important issue. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD immediately following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 68 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. APPOINTMENT OF CHIROPRACTORS 
AS COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 

(a) ARMY.—Section 3068 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(а) MEDICAL SERVICE 
CORPS.—" before There із”; 

(2) in paragraph (5)— 

(A) by striking out and“ at the end of 
subparagraph (D); 

(B) by redesignating subparagraph (E) as 
subparagraph (F); and 

(C) by inserting after subparagraph (D) the 
following new subparagraph: 

E) the Chiropractic Section; апа”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) APPOINTMENT OF CHIi.OPRACTORS.— 
Chiropractors who are qualified under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Army may be appointed as commissioned of- 
ficers in the Chiropractic Section of the 
Medical Service Corps of the Army. 

(b) NAVY.—(1) Chapter 513 of such title is 
amended by inserting after section 5138 the 
following new section: 

*$5139. Appointment of chiropractors in the 

Medical Service Corps 


“Chiropractors who are qualified under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Navy may be appointed as commissioned 
officers in the Medical Service Corps of the 
Navy.". 

(2) The table of sections аб the beginning of 
such chapter is amended by inserting after 
the item relating to section 5138 the follow- 
ing new item: 

“5139. Appointment of chiropractors in the 
Medical Service Согрв.”. 


(c) AIR FORCE.— (1) Section 8067 of such 
title is amended— 

(A) by redesignating subsections (g), (h), 
and (1) as subsections (h), (1), and (j), respec- 
tively; and 

(B) by inserting after subsection (f) the fol- 
lowing new subsection (g): 

"(g) Chiropractic functions in the Air 
Force shall be performed by commissioned 
officers of the Air Force who are qualified 
under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary and who are designated as chiroprac- 
tic officers.". 

(2) Section 8579 of such title is amended— 

(A) by striking out “ог biomedical sciences 
officer" and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘bio- 
medical sciences, or chiropractic officer“; 
and 

(B) by striking out “ог (1) of section 8067” 
and inserting in lieu thereof (g), or (1) of 
section 8067”. 

(3) Section 8848(b) of such title is amended 
by striking out “весбіоп 8067 (а)-(4) or (g)- 
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а)” and inserting in lieu thereof “апу of sub- 

Sections (a) through (d) or (g) through (j) of 

section 8067”. 

SEC. 2. SPECIAL PAY FOR CHIROPRACTIC OFFI- 
CERS. 


(a) SPECIAL PAY REQUIRED.—(1) Chapter 5 
of title 37, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after section 302e the following new 
section: 


“§302f. Special pay: chiropractors 

“(а) VARIABLE, ADDITIONAL, AND BOARD 
CERTIFICATION SPECIAL PAY.—(1) An officer is 
entitled to special pay in accordance with 
this subsection if the officer is— 

“(А) designated as a chiropractic officer in 
the Medical Service Corps of the Army or 
Navy or designated as a chiropractic officer 
in Air Force; and 

*(B) on active duty under a call or order to 
active duty for a period of not less than one 
year. 

“(2) An officer described in paragraph (1) 
who is serving in a pay grade below pay 
grade 0-7 is entitled to variable special pay 
at the following rates: 

“(А) $1,200 per year, if the officer is under- 
going chiropractic internship training or has 
less than 3 years of creditable service. 

“(В) $2,000 per year, if the officer has at 
least 3 but less than 6 years of creditable 
service and is not undergoing chiropractic 
internship training. 

“(С) $4,000 per year, if the officer has at 
least 6 but less than 10 years of creditable 
service: 

D) $6,000 per year, if the officer has at 
least 10 but less than 14 years of creditable 
service. 

“(Е) $4,000 per year, if the officer has at 
least 14 but less than 18 years of creditable 
service. 

„F) $3,000 per year, if the officer has 18 or 
more years of creditable service. 

*(3) An officer described in paragaph (1) of 
this subsection who is serving in а pay grade 
above pay grade 0-6 is entitled to variable 
special pay at the rate of $1,000 per year. 

“(4) Subject to subsection (b), an officer 
who is entitled to variable special pay under 
this subsection is entitled to additional spe- 
cial pay for any 12-month period during 
which the officer is not undergoing chiro- 
practic internship training, Such additional 
special pay shall be paid at the following 
rates: 

“(А) $6,000 per year, if the officer has at 
least 3 but less than 14 years of creditable 
service. 

“(В) $8,000 per year, if the officer has at 
least 14 but less than 18 years of creditable 
service. 

**(C) $10,000 per year, if the officer has 18 or 
more years of creditable service. 

“(5) An officer who is entitled to variable 
special pay under this subsection and who is 
board certified is entitled to additional spe- 
cial pay at the following rates: 

“(А) $2,000 per year, if the officer has less 
than 12 years of creditable service. 

“(В) $3,000 per year, if the officer has at 
least 12 but less than 14 years of creditable 
service. 

“(С) $4,000 per year, if the officer has 14 ог 
more years of creditable service. 

„b) ACTIVE DUTY AGREEMENT.—(1) An offi- 
cer may not be paid additional special pay 
under subsection (a)(4) for any 12-month pe- 
riod unless the officer first executes a writ- 
ten agreement under which the officer agrees 
to remain on active duty for a period of not 
less than one year beginning on the date the 
officer accepts the award of such special pay. 

“(2) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense under section 303a(a) of 
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this title, the Secretary of the military de- 
partment concerned may terminate at any 
time an officer's entitlement to the special 
pay authorized by subsection (a)(4). If such 
entitlement is terminated, the officer con- 
cerned is entitled to be paid such special рау 
only for the part of the period on active duty 
that the officer served, and the officer may 
be required to refund any amount in excess 
of the entitlement. 

“(с) REGULATIONS.—Regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense under section 
303а(а) of this title shall include standards 
for determining— 

“(1) whether an officer is undergoing in- 
ternship training for purposes of paragraphs 
(2) and (4) of subsection (a); and 

“(2) whether an officer is board certified 
for purposes of paragraph (5) of that sub- 
section. 

"(d) FREQUENCY OF PAYMENTS.—Special 
pay payable to an officer under paragraphs 
(2), (3), and (5) of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall be paid monthly. Special pay pay- 
able to an officer under paragarph (4) of that 
subsection shall be paid annually at the be- 
ginning of the 12-month period for which the 
officer is entitled to such payment. 

“(е) REFUND FOR PERIOD OF UNSERVED Ов- 
LIGATED SERVICE.—An officer who volun- 
tarily terminates service on active duty be- 
fore the end of the period for which a pay- 
ment was made to such officer under sub- 
section (a)(4) of this section shall refund to 
the United States an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the amount paid to such 
officer as the unserved part of such period 
bears to the total period for which the pay- 
ment was made. 

“() EFFECT ОҒ DISCHARGE ІМ BANK- 
RUPTCY.—A discharge іп bankruptcy under 
title 11 shall not release a person from an ob- 
ligation to reimburse the United States re- 
quired under the terms of an agreement de- 
scribed in subsection (b) of this section if the 
final decree of the discharge in bankruptcy 
was issued within a period of 5 years after 
the last day of a period which such period 
had agreed to serve on active duty. This sub- 
section applies to a discharge in bankruptcy 
in any proceeding which begins after Sep- 
tember 30, 1990. 

"(g) DETERMINATION OF CREDITABLE SERV- 
ICE.—For purposes of this section, creditable 
service of an officer is computed by adding— 

(J) all periods which the officer spent іп 
chiropractic internship training during 
which the officer was not on active duty; and 

“(2) all period of active service— 

“(А) іп the Medical Service Corps of the 
Army or Navy as a chiropractic officer; or 

“(В) as an officer of the Air Force des- 
ignated as a chiropractic officer.“ 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning of 
such chapter is amended by inserting after 
the item relating to section 302e the follow- 
ing new item: 


(b) ADMINISTRATION AND IMPLEMENTA- 
TION.—Section 303a of title 37, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out and 303” both places it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof ''302f, 
and 308”; and 

(2) by inserting ''302f," after 302e," in sub- 
section (b). 

SEC. 3. REGULATIONS 

Regulations under section 303a of title 37, 
United States Code, shall be prescribed not 
later than 180 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act for the administration of 
the amendments made by this Act. 

SEC. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE 

The amendments made by this Act shall 

take effect on October 1, 1991, and shall apply 
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only with respect to duty performed on or 
after that date. 


By Mr. LUGAR (for himself and 
Mr. COATS): 

S. 69. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to release the 
restrictions, requirements, and condi- 
tions imposed in connection with the 
conveyance of certain lands to the city 
of Gary, IN; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS TO GARY, IN 
* Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, as the 
102d Congress convenes, I am once 
again pleased to join with my col- 
league, Senator COATS, to reintroduce 
legislation we sponsored during the 
last Congress which will lift obsolete 
land use restrictions at the Gary Re- 
gional Airport in Gary, IN. 

These restrictions were imposed upon 
the city of Gary more than 40 years ago 
when the airport was transferred from 
Federal to municipal ownership. The 
restrictions are hindering local efforts 
to establish a foreign trade zone at the 
airport. The foreign trade zone designa- 
tion is а key component of local air- 
port development efforts. 

It was my hope that this provision 
would be able to be attached to another 
piece of legislation prior to the end of 
the 101st Congress. Unfortunately, this 
was not possible. I intend to work with 
the Commerce Committee to insure its 
passage during the 102d Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of my legislation 
be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


8. 69 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. RELEASE OF CERTAIN RESTRIC- 
TIONS. 


(a) RELEASE.—Notwithstanding section 16 
of the Federal Airport Act (as in effect on 
May 29, 1947), the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation is authorized to grant a release or re- 
leases, without monetary consideration, 
with respect to the restrictions, require- 
ments, and conditions imposed on the prop- 
erty described in subsection (b) by а quit- 
claim deed conveying such property to the 
city of Gary, county of Lake, Indiana, dated 
May 29, 1947. 

(b) DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY.—Those 
lands incorporated in Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation project known as Tracts 
A and C of Plancer 1035, Rubber Synthetics, 
Gary, Indiana (WAA No. R-Ind. 6), legally de- 
scribed as follows: 

That part of the East One Half (E/) of Sec- 
tion Thirty-five (35), Township Thirty-seven 
(37), Range Nine (9) West, of the Second Prin- 
cipal Meridian, lying between the C.L.S. & E. 
Railroad and the Grand Calumet River, and 
that part of the West One Half (W%4) of Sec- 
tion Thirty-six (36), Township Thirty-seven 
(31), Range Nine (9) West, lying between the 
U.S. Highway No. 12 and the Grand Calumet 
River, and that part of the Southeast Quar- 
ter (SE%) of Section Thirty-six (36), Town- 
ship Thirty-seven (37) Range Nine (9) West, 
lying between U.S. Highway No. 12 and the 
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Grand Calumet River, and that part of the 
Southeast Quarter (БЕМ) of Section Twenty- 
six (26), Township Thirty-seven (37) Range 
Nine (9) West, lying between the C.L.S. & E. 
Railroad and U.S. Highway No. 12, all in the 
City of Gary, Lake County, Indiana. Tract A 
is composed of 476.885 acres, and Tract C is 
composed of 133.971 acres. Total area is ap- 
proximately 610 acres, with all its appur- 
tenances, being a part of the same property 
acquired by the Defense Plant Corporation 
under that certain Warranty Deed executed 
by the Gary Land Company, an Indiana cor- 
poration, dated August 25, 1942, and filed for 
record іп the Recorder’s Office of Lake Coun- 
ty, Indiana, on October 9, 1942, as Document 
No. 742127, in Book No. 666, Page 278, and 
that certain Warranty Deed executed by the 
Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railroad Company, 
an Illinois and Indiana corporation, dated 
December 22, 1942, and filed for record in the 
Recorder’s Office of Lake County, Indiana, 
on December 23, 1942, as Document No. 82584, 
in Book 670, Page 68.e 

е Mr. COATS. Mr. President, today, I 
am pleased to join with my colleague, 
Senator LuGAR, to reintroduce legisla- 
tion we sponsored last Congress to fos- 
ter development of the Gary Regional 
Airport. 

The Gary Airport is well situated to 
provide immediate relief to the air ca- 
pacity crisis facing northwest Indiana 
and northeast Illinois. We have much 
to offer the business and traveling 
communities. Our access to downtown 
Chicago is second to none. Our airport 
operates in a marketplace in desperate 
need of expanded services. 

I was pleased to work closely with 
the Department of Transportation to 
win funds last spring to upgrade the 
runways and taxiways. The work will 
enable the airport to accommodate the 
weight loads of cargo planes as well as 
begin to expand air passenger service. 

Our legislation will complement our 
determination to attract new air serv- 
ices. It will lift obsolete land use provi- 
sions and allow the Gary Airport to 
seek a Foreign Trade Zone designation. 
Obviously, this designation will assist 
in attracting cargo hubs by allowing 
the airport to develop warehouses and 
other facilities necessary to promote 
economic development. 

A strong viable airport in Gary is 
key to expanded economic opportuni- 
ties in northwest Indiana. And a strong 
northwest Indiana helps all Hoosiers. 

I am pleased to join my colleague 
today to advance our efforts on behalf 
of the Gary Regional Airport.e 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 70. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to specify that 
health maintenance organizations may 
provide the services of clinical social 
workers, and of other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

SERVICES OF CLINICAL SOCIAL WORKERS AT 

HEALTH MAINTENANCE ORGANIZATIONS 
ө Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of our Nation’s clinical social 
workers, Senator AKAKA and I are in- 
troducing legislation to ensure that so- 
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cial workers are recognized as a profes- 
sion under the Public Health Services 
Health Maintenance Organization Act. 
This recognition merely codifies their 
current practice and reflects the modi- 
fication in the Medicare HMO legisla- 
tion that the Congress has already en- 
acted into public law. 

Mr. President, the social workers 
have provided great services to our Na- 
tion and have been at the forefront of 
establishing innovative programs to 
serve the disadvantaged population of 
our Nation. We believe that it is time 
to provide them with the proper rec- 
ognition of their profession that they 
have clearly earned and deserve. 

We request unanimous consent that 
the text of our bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 70 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. алары, SOCIAL WORKER SERV- 


Section 1302 of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 300e-1) is amended— 

(1) in paragraphs (1) and (2), by inserting 
“clinical social worker," after ''psycholo- 
gist," each place it appears; 

(2) in paragraph (4ХА), by striking “апа 
psychologists" and inserting ‘psychologists, 
and clinical social workers"; and 

(3) in paragraph (5), by inserting clinical 
social work,“ after psychology.“ e 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

8. "1. A bill to allow the psychiatric 
or psychological examinations required 
under chapter 313 of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to offenders with 
mental disease or defect to be con- 
ducted by à clinical social worker; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

MENTAL EXAMINATIONS CONDUCTED BY A 
CLINICAL SOCIAL WORKER 
* Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to amend 
title 18 of the United States Code in 
order to allow our Nation's clinical so- 
cial workers to provide their mental 
health expertise to the Federal judici- 


ary. 

Mr. President, I feel that the time 
has come to allow our Nation's judicial 
system to have access to а wide range 
of behavioral science and mental 
health expertise. I am confident that 
the enactment of this legislation would 
be very much in our Nation's best in- 
terest. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Теге being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8.71 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the first sentence of 
subsection (b) of section 4247 of title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended by— 
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(1) striking out “ог” after certified psy- 
chiatrist“ and inserting a comma; and 

(2) inserting after clinical phsychologist.“ 
the following: “ог clinical social worker,''.e 


By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 72. A bill to designate certain 
lands on the Kootenai and Lolo Na- 
tional Forests in Montana as wilder- 
ness, to release other lands on those 
forests for multiple use management, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

KOOTENAI AND LOLO NATIONAL FOREST 
MANAGEMENT ACT OF 1991 
е Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, today I 
am pleased to begin this Congress by 
introducing the Kootenai and Lolo Na- 
tional Forest Management Act of 1991. 
This bill is identical to S. 2832, a bill I 
introduced on July 10 of last year. 

While I would be proud to claim cred- 
it for authorship of this bill, I cannot 
do that—the credit belongs to the peo- 
ple of northwest Montana. Unlike any 
other wilderness bill I know of, this bill 
is the product of а grassroots demo- 
cratic process that took hold last year 
in Montana; it is a “Маде in Montana" 
product. 

Mr. President, for over а decade, the 
roadless lands issue has deeply divided 
Montanans. Yet this bill represents а 
growing and unprecedented consensus 
between many of the workers, con- 
servationists, and businesses 
dependend upon the Kootenai and the 
Lolo National Forests. Onetime en- 
emies have now become allies. 

These folks just plain got tired of 
fighting. The got tired of waiting for 
Washington to do its job. So they de- 
cided it was time to sit down and work 
together toward mutual agreements on 
wilderness and release designations for 
Montana's two largest timber produc- 
ing forests. 

The result is à remarkable balance 
that protects both the environment 
and jobs. Some of the finest wild coun- 
try remaining in the United States 
would be formally designated wilder- 
ness. In return, approximately 98 per- 
cent of the timber base on both forests 
would be available for nonwilderness 
multiple use management—and that 
means jobs in Montana's precarious 
timber industry. 

I believe these landmark agreements, 
known in Montana as the Kootenai 
and Lolo Accords," should be enacted 
as a first step toward a resolution of 
my State's roadless lands debate. 

Furthermore, I believe it is possible 
and desirable for Montanans to reach 
similar agreements on other forests. It 
is with the hope of building upon the 
consensus behind the accords that I in- 
troduce them as legislation today. 

Thank you.e 


By Mr. INOUYE: 
S. 13. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to exclude Nurse Officers 
from the computation of authorized 
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grade strength; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EXCLUSION OF NURSE OFFICERS FROM 
COMPUTATION OF AUTHORIZED GRADE STRENGTH 
ө Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, оп be- 
half of our Nation's military nurse offi- 
cers, I am introducing legislation that 
would allow for the restructuring of 
the nurse officer communities. 

This legislation will permit the nurse 
officer grade structure to be shaped in 
such а way that it should generate a 
variable career path with reasonable 
upward mobility. It should, further, fa- 
cilitate the recruitment and retention 
of highly skilled nurses in meeting the 
needs of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. President, the nationwide short- 
age of nurses places the Department of 
Defense in а critical position of 
proactively addressing the increased 
competition for nurses with specialized 
Skills. Accordingly, I believe that it is 
only appropriate to allow the Depart- 
ment of Defense а competitive posture 
in recruiting nurse specialists. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 73 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. EXCLUSION OF NURSE OFFICERS 
FROM COMPUTATION OF AUTHOR- 
GRADE STRENGTH. 

Section 523(b) of title 10, of United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (5), (6), and 
(7) ав paragraphs (6), (7), and (8), respec- 
tively; and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (4) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph (5): 

“(5) Officers in the Army Nurse Corps, offi- 
cers in the Nurse Corps of the Navy, and offi- 
cers in the Air Force designated as 
nurses.".e 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. "4. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide a cred- 
it for the purchase of child restraint 
systems used in motor vehicles; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

TAX CREDIT FOR PURCHASE OF AUTOMOBILE 

CHILD RESTRAINT SYSTEMS 
* Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today, I 
am introducing legislation to provide 
for a tax credit for those families who 
purchase а child restraint system for 
their automobiles. 

Mr. President, accidents and injuries 
continue to cause almost half of the 
deaths of children between the ages of 
1to 4, more than half of the deaths of 
children between 5 to 15, and continue 
to be the leading cause of death among 
children and young adults. Further, it 
is my understanding that although the 
Department of Transportation has 
made injury prevention among children 
a top priority, a significant number of 
parents, perhaps even more than half of 
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us, when we have installed seat belts, 
do not have them installed properly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8.74 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. CREDIT FOR PURCHASE OF CHILD 
RESTRAINT SYSTEMS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Subpart A of part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to nonrefund- 
&ble personal credits) is amended by adding 
&t the end thereof the following new section: 
“БЕС. 25A. * OF CHILD RESTRAINT SYS- 


“(а) GENERAL RULE.—In the case of an indi- 
vidual, there shall be allowed as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year an amount equal to the 
costs incurred by the taxpayer during such 
taxable year in purchasing а qualified child 
restraint system for any child of the tax- 
payer. 

“(b) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) QUALIFIED CHILD RESTRAINT SYSTEM.— 
The term ‘qualified child restraint system’ 
means any child restraint system which 
meets the requirements of section 571.213 of 
title 49 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 

“(2) CHILD.—The term ‘child’ has the mean- 
ing given to such term by section 151(c)(3).”’. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for subpart A of part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 25 the fol- 
lowing new item: 

“Бес. 25A. Purchase of child restraint sys- 
tem.“ 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1990.¢ 


By Mr. INOUYE (for himself and 
Mr. AKAKA): 

S. 15. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to ensure the social 
work students are eligible for support 
under the Health Careers Opportunity 
Program in title VII, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

AID FOR SOCIAL WORK STUDENTS 

* Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing legislation today, together 
with Senator AKAKA, to modify the 
U.S. Public Health Service Act to pro- 
vide clinical social workers with the 
opportunity to apply for scholarships 
under the Health Careers Opportunity 
Program—title VII. 

Mr. President, the clinical social 
workers of our Nation have an out- 
Standing track record in serving de- 
prived segments of our society that are 
in need, in particular our Nation's mi- 
norities. We believe that it is only ap- 
propriate to provide these individuals 
with the opportunity to obtain ad- 
vanced degrees in social work if they so 
desire. 
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We ask unanimous consent that the 
text of our bills be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, ав 
follows: 

5. 75 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SOCIAL WORK STUDENTS. 

Section 787 of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 295g-7) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a1), by striking which 
offer graduate programs in clinical psychol- 
ogy” and inserting that offer graduate pro- 
grams in clinical psychology or offer pro- 
grams in social work"; 

(2) in subsection (аХ2ХА), by inserting “, 
including education and training of social 
work students" before the comma at the end; 
and 

(3) in subsection (bi), by inserting “ог 
offer programs in social work” before that 
receive а grant“. 


By Mr. INOUYE: : 

S. 76. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to establish 
& psychology postdoctoral fellowship 
program, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
Sources. 

GRANTS FOR FELLOWSHIPS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
* Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing legislation today to amend 
title VII of the Public Health Service 
Act in order to establish a psychology 
postdoctoral fellowship program. 

Mr. President, over the years the 
medical community has strongly sup- 
ported the psychology profession. In 
my judgment, given the growing 
awareness and importance of behav- 
ioral science, the time has come to es- 
tablish additional assistance scholar- 
ship programs for our Nation's psy- 
chologists. 

Irequest unanimous consent that the 
text of my bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


8.76 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. GRANTS FOR FELLOWSHIPS IN PSY- 
CHOLOGY. 

Part F of the Public Health Service Act is 
amended by inserting after section 782 (42 
U.S.C. 295g-2) the following new section: 
“БЕС. 783. GRANTS FOR FELLOWSHIPS IN PSY- 

CHOLOGY. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall es- 
tablish a psychology post-doctoral fellowship 
program to make grants to and enter into 
contracts with eligible entities to encourage 
the provision of psychological training and 
services in underserved treatment areas. 

(b) ELIGIBLE ENTITIES.— 

"(1) INDIVIDUALS.—In order to receive a 
grant under this section an individual shall 
submit an application to the Secretary at 
such time, in such form, and containing such 
information as the Secretary shall require, 
including a certification that such 
individual— 
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“(А) has received а doctrol degree through 
& graduate program in psychology provided 
by an accredited institution at the time such 
grant is awarded; 

(B) will provide services іп a medically 
underserved population during the period of 
such grant; 

“(С) will comply with the provisions of 
subsection (c); and 

„D) will provide any other information or 
assurances as the Secretary determines ap- 
propriate. 

“(2) INSTITUTIONS.—In order to receive а 
grant or contract under this section, an in- 
stitution shall submit an application to the 
Secretary аб such time, in such form, and 
containing such information as the Sec- 
retary shall require, including a certification 
that such institution— 

“(А) is an entity, approved by the State, 
that provides psychological services in medi- 
cally underserved areas or to medically un- 
derserved populations (including entities 
that care for the mentally retarded, mental 
health institutions, and prisons); 

(B) will use amounts provided to such in- 
stitution under this section to provide finan- 
cial assistance in the form of fellowships to 
qualified individuals who meet the require- 
ments of subparagraphs (A) through (C) of 
paragraph (2); 

“(С) wil not use in excess of 10 percent of 
amounts provided under this section to pay 
for the administrative costs of any fellow- 
ship programs established with such funds; 
and 

“(D) will provide any other information or 
assurance as the Secretary determines ap- 
propriate. 

“(с) CONTINUED PROVISION OF SERVICES.— 
Any individual who receives а grant or fel- 
lowship under this section shall certify to 
the Secretary that such individual will con- 
tinue to provide the type of services for 
which such grant or fellowship is awarded for 
at least 1 year after the term of the grant or 
fellowship has expired. 

“(4) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this section, 
the Secretary shall promulgate regulations 
necessary to carry out this section, includ- 
ing regulations that define the terms ‘medi- 
cally underserved areas’ or ‘medically under- 
served populations’. 

e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section, $5,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1992 through 1994."'.e 


By Mr. HELMS: 

S. 77. A bill to restore the right of 
voluntary prayer in public schools and 
to promote the separation of powers; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

VOLUNTARY SCHOOL PRAYER ACT 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am 
again introducing a bill to restore vol- 
untary school prayer to our children in 
the public schools their fundamental 
right to pray in school—without inter- 
ference or prohibition by school offi- 
cials and the Federal courts. 

The language of this bill is identical 
to bills I introduced during the 98th, 
99th, 100th, and 101st Congresses. I shall 
press this matter until the Supreme 
Court's unwarranted decisions regard- 
ing school prayer are reversed. 

Mr. President, during every election 
we hear a great deal from all can- 
didates—liberals and conservatives, 
Democrats and Republicans—proclaim- 
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ing the importance of traditional val- 
ues in solving the myriad problems 
confronting our society today. Obvi- 
ously, it has finally dawned on the 
politicians that the American people 
have been correctly saying all along: 
Regardless of how many Federal pro- 
grams you create, none can solve fun- 
damentally moral problems unless 
there is a moral base among the Amer- 
ican people. 

Consider, Mr. President, the havoc 
wrought by a tidal wave of abortion, 
pornography, incest, illegitimacy, pov- 
erty, teenage suicide, AIDS—to name 
just а few. All have à common thread: 
А massive breakdown of America’s 
moral fiber. 

The vast majority of Americans un- 
derstand that this collapse is а predict- 
able result of discarding moral prin- 
ciples that deserve to survive—which 
must survive if our Nation is to sur- 
vive. The American people understand 
that the abandonment of principles and 
values was in large part due to a series 
of decisions by unelected, elitist lib- 
erals on the Supreme Court who, in 
1962, outlawed prayer in public schools. 

Mr. President, the Court's decisions 
not only deny America's spiritual her- 
itage—they forsake the Constitution 
itself, supplanting in its stead con- 
stitutional ‘‘interpretations’’ solely 
supported by the Supreme Court’s se- 
lective revision of American history. 
Instead of engendering an official atti- 
tude of neutrality toward religion in 
the schools as the public was led to be- 
lieve they would, those decisions have 
in fact fueled the flames of Govern- 
ment intolerance of Christianity in the 
public schools. 

How far have these decisiens taken 
us? Let’s examine a few examples: 

In Florida, a school principal felt 
personally compelled by the Supreme 
Court’s decisions to remove pictures of 
the school’s Bible Club from the high 
school annual with his scissors. 

A teacher in North Carolina was 
similarly prohibited from privately and 
silently reading her Bible during her 
lunch hour. 

Students have been prohibited from 
praying in their cars and even from 
carrying their personal Bibles on 
school premises. 

Three separate studies, Mr. Presi- 
dent, have noted that textbooks in the 
public schools systematically shun the 
role of religion in molding the Nation 
and motivating our leaders because 
publishers believe Supreme Court deci- 
sions require such censorship. 

In Schuylerville, NY, a Federal judge 
ordered the removal of a former stu- 
dent’s painting of Jesus’ crucifixtion 
that had hung on a school wall for 25 
years. The judge stated that the paint- 
ing conveyed a message of “govern- 
ment endorsement of Christianity." 
Yet the Federal courts have had abso- 
lutely nothing to say about the mes- 
sage of government intolerance of 
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Christianity" conveyed by the use of 
Federal taxes by the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts to honor an artist for 
putting a crucifix in a vat of urine. 

Mr. President, such incidents con- 
tradict Supreme Court assurances in 
1962 when it outlawed school prayer, in 
Abington School District against 
Schemp, that: 

The state may not establish a ''religion of 
secularism" in the sense of affirmatively op- 
posing or showing hostility to a religion, 
thus preferring those who believe in no reli- 
gion over those who do. 

However, Мг. President, Justice 
Stewart correctly foresaw that such in- 
tolerance of religion would—on the 
contrary—be the natural and precise 
effect of the Court's decision to ban 
school prayer. Dissenting from the ma- 
jority, he declared that: 

А compulsory state educational system во 
structures а child's life that if religious exer- 
cises are held to be an impermissible activ- 
ity in schools, religion is placed at an artifi- 
cial and state-created disadvantage. Viewed 
in this light, permission of such exercises for 
those who want them is necessary if the 
Schools are truly to be neutral in the matter 
of religion. And a refusal to permit religious 
exercises thus is seen, not as the realization 
of state neutrality, but rather as the estab- 
lishment of a religion of secularism. 

Mr. President, barring God from our 
classrooms was not the intent of our 
Founding Fathers who wrote the U.S. 
Constitution. Their sole intent was to 
prohibit the establishment of а na- 
tional church; all remaining issues con- 
cerning church-State relations were 
left strictly with the States. 

A mere 15 years before banning 
school prayer, Mr. President, the Na- 
tion's highest court itself stated that: 

A manifestation of [governmental] hos- 
tility to [religion or religious teachings] 
would be at war with our national tradition 
as embodied in the First Amendment's guar- 
anty of the free exercise of religion. 

Mr. President, the problem in the 
matter of school prayer, as in so many 
areas of constitutional law, is that in 
the last two and a half decades activist 
Federal judges, with lifetime appoint- 
ments and no accountability, elitists 
posing as egalitarians, have 
overstepped their bounds under the 
Constitution and usurped the power of 
Congress and the States, imposing 
their own personal views of good public 
policy on the American public, irre- 
spective of the Constitution. Congress 
and the states no longer make the Na- 
tion's policy decisions. They do not do 
it on abortion, on busing, on prayer, on 
а whole host of other things. 

Mr. President, we as а people are 
willing to trust the deliberative legis- 
lative process to set fundamental na- 
tional policies. We do not want elitists 
doing it from behind the Federal bench 
with no accountability to the people. 

Mr. President, potential encroach- 
ment by the Supreme Court is pre- 
cisely why the Constitution's drafters 
enabled Congress to limit the Supreme 
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Court's appellate jurisdiction in article 
III, which states in section 2 that: 

In all cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
public Ministers and Consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be Party, the Supreme 
Court shall have appellate Jurisdiction, both 
as to Law and Fact, with such Exceptions, 
and under such Regulations as the Congress 
shall make. 

Our Founding Fathers would not 
have granted Congress such authority, 
Mr. President, unless they intended 
Congress to exercise it when necessary. 

Mr. President, I believe most Ameri- 
cans agree that the time is long over- 
due for Congress to use its constitu- 
tional authority to restore voluntary 
prayer to the public schools of Amer- 
ica. My bill would do that by exercising 
Congress' clear perogative under arti- 
cle III of the Constitution to remove 
from the Federal courts the jurisdic- 
tion over cases involving voluntary 
School prayer, Bible reading, or reli- 
gious meetings in schools. 

Under my bill, Mr. President, State 
courts would be free to continue strict 
adherence to the Supreme Court's re- 
straints on the free exercise of religion. 
Indeed, the State courts could even 
choose to extend the Supreme Court's 
rationale and thus prohibit public 
School students from praying outside 
as well as inside the classroom. How- 
ever, I believe many States' courts, in- 
stead, will uphold the constitutionality 
of prayer in schools. 

Would that result be such a terrible 
thing, Mr. President? We are talking 
about Supreme Court decisions which 
would be—in the judgment of the elect- 
ed representatives of the people and 
the President—so erroneous as to con- 
stitute usurpations of power from the 
other two branches of Government by 
the Supreme court. As constitutional 
scholar Charles Black observes, ‘‘the 
rock on which rests the legitimacy of 
the judicial work in [our] democracy”’ 
is Congress’ power over the jurisdiction 
of Federal courts, including the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. President, it would be a healthy 
corrective of the Supreme Court’s erro- 
neous religion decisions for the people 
to trust for a time in the State courts 
once again—the courts in which the 
Constitution’s Framers primarily 
placed their trust—and thus protect 
ourselves from further excesses in this 
area by the Supreme Court. In the 
process, the Supreme Court might 
learn a salutary lesson that it should 
avoid future excursions beyond its 
proper constitutional bounds—and 
cease rewriting the Constitution under 
the guise of “interpreting” it. 

Finally, Mr. President, because a 
statute rather than a constitutional 
amendment is involved, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court and the 
lower Federal courts could be readily 
restored should the need for it become 
apparent. My legislation would simply 
ensure that for as long as necessary, 
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the Supreme Court would receive no 
opportunity to further extend its er- 
rors on the subject of school prayer. 

Mr. President, this legislation would 
effectively replace the nonsense of Fed- 
eral judges on school prayer over the 
past two decades with the common- 
sense and practical experience of the 
American people over the past 170 
years. George Washington’s final coun- 
sel to the Nation warned us that: 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and mo- 
rality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute to patriot- 
ism who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, 


We, in Congress, have tolerated the 
usurpation of constitutional powers 
and the subversion of religion and mo- 
rality by an elitist Federal judiciary 
long enough, especially in the area of 
school prayer. It is time—particularly 
since we seem to be on the brink of 
war—to put a stop to it Mr. President. 
I hope that in this Congress, we will fi- 
nally have the courage to take action. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8.77 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Voluntary 
School Prayer Act“. 

SEC. 2. LIMITATION ON JURISDICTION OF SU- 
PREME COURT. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 81 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

*$ 1260. Appellate jurisdiction; limitations 


*(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tions 1253, 1254, and 1257 of this chapter and 
in accordance with section 2 of Article III of 
the Constitution, the Supreme Court shall 
not have jurisdiction to review, by appeal, 
writ of certiorari, or otherwise, any case 
arising out of any State statute, ordinance, 
rule, regulation, practice, or any part there- 
of, or arising out of any act interpreting, ap- 
plying, enforcing, or effecting any State 
statute, ordinance, rule, regulation, or prac- 
tice, which relates to voluntary prayer, Bible 
reading, or religious meetings in public 
Schools or public buildings. 

*(b) For purposes of this section, the term 
'voluntary' means an activity in which a stu- 
dent is not required to participate by school 
authorities.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The section 
analysis of chapter 81 of title 28 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new item: 


“1260. Appellate jurisdiction; limitations.". 


SEC. 3. LIMITATION OF JURISDICTION OF DIS- 
TRICT COURTS. 


(а) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 85 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
451365. Limitations on jurisdiction 

"Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law and in accordance with section 2 of Arti- 
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cle III of the Constitution, the district 
courts shall not have jurisdiction of any case 
or question which the Supreme Court does 
not have jurisdiction to review under section 
1260 of this title.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The section 
analysis at the beginning of chapter 85 of 
title 28 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new item: 

“1365. Limitations on jurisdiction.”’. 
SEC. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
take effect on the date of enactment, except 
that such amendments shall not apply to 
any case which, on such date of enactment, 
was pending in any court of the United 
States. 


By Mr. DOMENICI: 

S. 78. A bill to provide a 5.4-percent 
increase in the rates of compensation 
for veterans with service-connected 
disabilities and the rates of dependency 
and indemnity compensation for the 
survivors of certain disabled veterans, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

VETERANS COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENT ACT 
@ Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Veterans Cost 
of Living Adjustment Act of 1991, a bill 
that will address a grave oversight 
committed last year, when Congress 
failed to authorize a cost of living ad- 
justment for our Nation’s veterans. 
This wrong was imposed because of 
Congress’ lack of activity, and it’s time 
Congress did something about it. 

During the budget talks in the last 
session of Congress, there was a lot of 
discussion about where the cutbacks 
should be made that would help reduce 
our national deficit. At that time, I 
heard from thousands of New Mexicans 
who were willing to do their part in our 
efforts to reduce the budget, but who 
pleaded for Congress to please leave 
their COLA’s intact. 

I have always been a strong sup- 
porter of COLA equity. In fact, I au- 
thored legislation during the last Con- 
gress to ensure that Federal and mili- 
tary retirees would receive the COLA's 
to which they are entitled by law. Con- 
sequently, I'm very pleased that 
COLA's were left intact for 1991. Based 
on the Consumer Price Index, those re- 
tirees receiving Government-sponsored 
pensions—whether Social Security, or 
a Federal or military pension—will re- 
ceive a 5.4-percent COLA. 

However, the veterans have not re- 
ceived their much-needed COLA yet, 
despite the fact that the money to fund 
it is provided for in the budget, because 
the bill containing the provision to 
give veterans their COLA never came 
to the Congress for a vote. 

Now, there's been some finger-point- 
ing going on to try to figure out who’s 
responsible for dropping the ball on 
this one, and there’s been a lot of dis- 
cussion as to what really happened. 
Frankly, Mr. President, at this point 
what really happened or who’s respon- 
sible for it is not all that important. 
What is important is that veterans 
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were treated unfairly, апа it is time to 
remedy that injustice. 

I must admit that I'm amazed at this 
inaction. What sort of message does 
this send to both present and future 
veterans? We currently have nearly 
500,000 men and women defending 
America's interests in the Persian 
Gulf. These men and women are the 
veterans of tomorrow, and we must 
prove to them that our commitment to 
them is as strong as their own commit- 
ment to our country. Providing а 
COLA for veterans says to those who 
have already served, and to those who 
are currently serving, that we recog- 
nize the sacrifices you have made, and 
we understand the obligations we have 
to take care of you. 

Our veterans have already served this 
Nation well, and we have an obligation 
to serve them well in return. They de- 
serve their COLA, they need their 
COLA, and the Congress must act im- 
mediately to provide it to them. 

The bil I am introducing will pro- 
vide the veterans with а 5.4-percent 
COLA—that's the same amount that 
other recipients of Government-spon- 
sored pensions are receiving for 1991. 
This is a clean COLA bill, with no con- 
troversial provisions, and will provide 
immediate benefits for the veterans 
while we work out the differences in 
the other bills. 

Let me point out that all provisions 
in this bill are retroactive. I do not be- 
lieve the veterans should lose one cent 
of benefits because of congressional in- 
action, so my bill compensates for the 
lost time. 

Mr. President, we cannot wait to ad- 
dress this inequity. The veterans of 
this country—and their families—have 
done their part in serving their coun- 
try, and now it is time for us to do our 
part. I urge swift passage of this bill. 
Let us not wait another day to give the 
veterans their well-deserved COLA. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD immediately following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, ав 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; REFERENCES TO TITLE 
38, UNITED STATES CODE. 

(а) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the Veterans Cost-of-Living Adjustment 
Act of 1991". 

(b) REFERENCES.—Except as otherwise ex- 
pressly provided, whenever in this Act an 
amendment or repeal is expressed in terms of 
an amendment to, or repeal of, a section or 
other provision, the reference shall be con- 
sidered to be made to а section or other pro- 
vision of title 38, United States Code. 


SEC. 2. DISABILITY COMPENSATION. 
(а) 5.4-PERCENT INCREASE.—Section 314 is 
amended— 


(1) by striking out “376” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “380”; 
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(2) by striking out “5144” in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “3151”; 

(3) by striking out “3220” in subsection (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “3231”; 

(4) by striking out “3314” in subsection (d) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5330”; 

(5) by striking out “3446” in subsection (e) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “54707; 

(6) by striking out “5562” in subsection (f) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5592”; 

(T) by striking out “9110” in subsection (g) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5748”; 

(8) by striking out “5821” in subsection (h) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “3865”; 

(9) by striking out “3925” in subsection (i) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5974”; 

(10) by striking out “91,537” in subsection 
() and inserting in lieu thereof “51,619”; 

(11) by striking out “51,911 and ''$2,679" in 
subsection (k) and inserting in lieu thereof 
32,014 and “32,823”, respectively; 

(12) by striking out “31,911” in subsection 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof 32,014; 

(13) by striking out “52,107” in subsection 
(m) and inserting in lieu thereof “52,220”; 

(14) by striking out 32,397 in subsection 
(n) and inserting in lieu thereof “52,526”; 

(15) by striking out “52,679” each place it 
appears in in subsections (0) and (p) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “52,823”; 

(16) by striking out “51,150” and “$1,713” in 
subsection (r) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“31,212” and “51,805”, respectively; and 

(17) by striking out ''$1,720" in subsection 
(s) and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,812”. 

(b) SPECIAL RULE.—The Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs shall adjust administratively, 
consistent with the increases authorized by 
subsection (а), the rates of disability com- 
pensation payable to persons within the pur- 
view of section 10 of Public Law 85-857 who 
аге not in receipt of compensation payable 
pursuant to chapter 11 of title 38, United 
States Code. 

SEC. 3. ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR DE- 
PENDENTS. 


Section 315(1) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “592” in clause (A) and 
inserting in lieu therof “596”; 

(2) by striking out “51557 and 348 in 
clause (B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“5163” and “350”, respectively; 

(3) by striking out ''$64" and “3487 in 
clause (C) and inserting in lieu thereof “567” 
and “550”, respectively; 

(4) by striking out “574” in clause (D) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “577”; 

(5) by striking out “5169” in clause (E) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “5178”; and 

(6) by striking out 3142“ in clause (Е) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “5149”. 

SEC. 4. CLOTHING ALLOWANCE FOR CERTAIN 
DISABLED VETERANS. 

Section 362 is amended by striking out 
“3414” and inserting in lieu thereof “5496”. 
SEC. 5. DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY COM- 

PENSATION FOR SURVIVING 
SPOUSES. 

Section 411 is amended— 

(1) by striking out the table in subsection 
(а) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 


Month- 
ly rate 


“Рау 
grade 


Month- 
ly rate 


Pay grade 


January 14, 1991 


“If the veteran served as sergeant major of the 

Army, senior enlisted of the Navy, chief master ser- 
geant of the Air Force, sergeant major of the Marine 
Corps, or master chief petty officer of the Coast 
Guard, at the applicable time designated by section 
402 of this title, the surviving spouse's rate shall be 
$815. 
“2 the veteran served as Chairman or Vice-Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Chief of Naval Operations, Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force, Commandant of the Marine Corps, or 
Commandant of the Coast Guard, at the applicable 
time designated by section 402 of this title, the sur- 
viving spouse's rate shall be $1,633."'; 

(2) by striking out ''$65" in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “368”; 

(3) by striking out “3169” in subsection (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5178”; and 

(4) by striking out “383” in subsection (d) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “587”. 

SEC. 


(a) DIC FOR ORPHAN CHILDREN.—Section 
413(a) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “5284” in clause (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “3299”; 

(2) by striking out 3409 in clause (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof "$431";  " 

(3) by striking out “3529” in clause (3) and 
inserting in lieu thereof 3557: and 

(4) by striking out ''$529" and “3105” in 
clause (4) and inserting in lieu thereof “3557” 
and “5110”, respectively. 

(b) SUPPLEMENTAL DIC FOR DISABLED 
ADULT CHILDREN.— Section 414 is amended— 

(1) by striking out ''$169" in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5178”; 

(2) by striking out “5284” in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “3299”; and 

(3) by striking out “5144” in subsection (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof 3151“. 
SEC. 7. EFFECTIVE DATE FOR RATE INCREASES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—This Act and the amend- 
ments made by this Act shall take effect as 
of December 1, 1990. 

(b) ADMINISTRATIVE ADJUSTMENTS.—The 
adjustments made pursuant to section 2(b) 
shall take effect as of December 1, 1990.ө 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 19. A bill to reinstate an oil and 
gas lease; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

REINSTATEMENT OF AN OIL AND GAS LEASE 
* Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, this pri- 
vate relief bill that I am introducing 
today relates to а noncompetitive oil 
and gas lease in Alaska, that was origi- 
nally issued on October 4, 1984. This 
lease, АА 67276, was formally owned by 
Mr. Antone Soares. 

This bill would allow the Bureau of 
Land Management to reinstate this 
lease, which was terminated April 1, 
1990, because of an honest miscalcula- 
tion in the payment of the lease rent. 
I note that the relief proposed by this 
legislation does not call for any spe- 
cific funding. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in support of this private re- 
lief bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of this bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 


January 14, 1991 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, аз 
follows: 


8.79 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Тһаб, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to re- 
instate oil and gas lease AA67276 effective as 
of April 1, 1990, upon payment by the lessee 
to the appropriate office of the Bureau of 
Land Management of $266.67 within 60 days 
following the date of enactment of this Act. 
No penalty shall be assessed against the les- 
see. 


Ву Mr. LOTT: 

5.81. А bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the 
earnings test for individuals who have 
attained retirement age; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


OLDER AMERICANS FREEDOM TO WORK ACT 
è Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing the Older Americans Free- 
dom to Work Act of 1991. 

As the Social Security Act is de- 
signed, the Government seems to give 
little thought to older Americans’ abil- 
ity to contribute to the work force. 

Older Americans are subject to the 
Federal Contributions Act [FICA], even 
in situations where they are receiving 
Social Security benefits. Additionally 
they are subject to Federal, State, 
local taxes, taxes on tax exempt in- 
come, and taxes on the Social Security 
benefits they receive. 

This brings me to the biggest out- 
rage: The Social Security retirement 
earnings limit. Beginning January 1, 
1990, this limit reduced benefits to per- 
sons between ages 65 and 69 who earn 
more than $9,720 per year. These reduc- 
tions amount to $1 in reduced benefits 
for every $3 in earnings above the 
aforementioned limit. 

Because of that limit, senior workers 
earning $12,000 annually, who should be 
in the lowest tax bracket, end up keep- 
ing only 36.85 cents of every dollar 
earned, while a younger worker mak- 
ing the same wage takes home 77.35 
cents from every dollar he earns. 

The earnings test is not only an out- 
rage because it is unfair. It also poses 
а serious threat to the labor workforce. 
Demographers tell us that between the 
years 2000 and 2010 the baby boom gen- 
eration will be in their retirement 
years. With fewer babies being born to 
replace them, this Nation is looking at 
а severe labor shortage. 

During previous consideration of the 
Minimum Wage Restoration Act, the 
Senate overwhelming agreed to an 
amendment, which would have begun 
to phase out the Social Security earn- 
ings limit. This one action would have 
relieved over 1 million working older 
Americans of excessive tax rates. Over 
my vehement opposition, however, it 
was dropped from the final version of 
the minimum wage bill. 
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An earnings limit for Social Security 
beneficiaries is an ill conceived idea 
and an administrative nightmare for 
the Social Security Administration 
[SSA]. SSA spends more than $200 mil- 
lion and devotes a full 8 percent of its 
employees to police the income levels 
of its retirees. For beneficiaries, the in- 
come limit is a frustrating experience 
of estimating and reporting income 
levels to SSA. 

I ат sponsoring legislation in the 
Senate to abolish the retirement earn- 
ings test. It begins the process of pro- 
viding employment opportunities for 
older Americans without punishing 
them for their efforts. 

In the 1930's, when the earned income 
limit was devised, encouraging the el- 
derly to leave the workplace was seen 
as а positive act, designed to increase 
job opportunities for younger workers. 
Today, with our shrinking labor force, 
such а policy is absurd. We need the 
skills, wisdom, and experience of our 
older workers. My proposal will'en- 
courage them to remain in the labor 
force. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this legislation. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the text of the bill 
be printed in the RECORD below my 
statement. Thank you. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S.81 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Older Amer- 
icans' Freedom to Work Act of 1991”. 

SEC. 2. ELIMINATION OF EARNINGS TEST FOR IN- 
DIVIDUALS "o HAVE ATTAINED 

Section 203 of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C. 403) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) of subsection (c) and 
paragraphs (1)(A) and (2) of subsection (d), by 
striking the age of seventy" and inserting 
"retirement age (as defined in section 
216(1))”; 

(2) in subsection (f)(1)(B), by striking was 
age seventy or over" and inserting ''was at 
or above retirement age (as defined in sec- 
tion 216(1))”; 

(3) in subsection (f)(3), by striking 33% 
percent“ and all that follows through “апу 
other individual," and inserting “50 percent 
of such individual's earnings for such year in 
excesss of the product of the exempt amount 
as determined under paragraph (8),” and by 
striking age 70” and inserting retirement 
age (as defined in section 216(1))”; 

(4) in subsection (h)(1)(A), by striking age 
70” each place it appears and inserting ''re- 
tirement age (as defined in section 216(1))”; 
and 

(5) in subsection ()), by striking “Асе Sev- 
enty" in the heading and inserting ''Retire- 
ment Age", and by striking “веуепбу years 
of age“ and inserting having attained re- 
tirement age (as defined in section 216(1))”. 
SEC. 3. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS ELIMINAT- 

ING THE SPECIAL EXEMPT AMOUNT 
FOR INDIVIDUALS WHO HAVE AT- 
TAINED RETIREMENT AGE. 

(a) UNIFORM EXEMPT AMOUNT.—Section 

203(f)(8)(A) of the Social Security Act (42 
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U.S.C. 403(f)(8)(A)), is amended by striking 
“the new exempt amounts (separately stated 
for individuals described in subparagraph (D) 
and for other individuals) which are to be ap- 
plicable" and inserting “а new exempt 
amount which shall be applicable". 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
203(f)(8)(B) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 403(f)(8)(B)) 
is amended— 

(1) in the matter preceding clause (i), by 
striking Except“ and all that follows 
through “whichever” and inserting ‘Тһе ex- 
empt amount which is applicable for each 
month of a particular taxable year shall be 
whichever"; 

(2) in clause (i), by striking correspond- 
ing"; and 

(3) in the last sentence, by striking “ап ex- 
empt amount" and inserting the exempt 
amount". 

(c) REPEAL OF BASIS FOR COMPUTATION OF 
SPECIAL EXEMPT AMOUNT.— Section 
203(f)(8)(D) of such Act (42 U.S.C. (F)(8)(D)) is 
repealed. 

SEC. 4. ADDITIONAL CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS, 


(a) ELIMINATION OF REDUNDANT REF- 
ERENCES TO RETIREMENT AGE.—Section 203 of 
the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 403) is 
amended— 

(1) in the last sentence of subsection (c), by 
striking “пог shall any deduction" and all 
that follows and inserting “пог shall any de- 
duction be made under this subsection from 
any widow's or widower's insurance benefit if 
the widow, surviving divorced wife, widower, 
or surviving divorced husband involved be- 
came entitled to such benefit prior to attain- 
ing age 60.“ and 

(2) in subsection (f)(1), by striking clause 
(D) and inserting the following: '(D) for 
which such individual is entitled to widow's 
or widower's insurance benefits if such indi- 
vidual became so entitled prior to attaining 
age 60, ог”, 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO PROVISIONS 
FOR DETERMINING AMOUNT OF INCREASE ON 
ACCOUNT OF DELAYED RETIREMENT.—Section 
202(w)(2)(B)(ii) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
402(w)(2)(B)(11)) is amended— 

(1) by striking either“; and 

(2) by striking “ог suffered deductions 
under section 203(b) or 203(c) in amounts 
equal to the amount of such benefit“. 

(c) CONTINUED APPLICATION OF RULE GOV- 
ERNING ENTITLEMENT OF BLIND BENE- 
FICIARIES.—The second sentence of section 
223(d)(4) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 423(d)(4)) is 
amended by inserting after subparagraph 
(D) thereof" where if first appears the follow- 
ing: “(ог would be applicable to such individ- 
uals but for the amendments made by the 
Older Americans' Freedom to Work Act of 
1991)". 

SEC. 5. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
apply only with respect to taxable years end- 
ing after December 31, 1991.e 


By Mr. SHELBY: 

S. 82. A bill to allow penalty-free 
withdrawals from retirement plans by 
individuals called to active duty on the 
Armed Forces for Operation Desert 
Shield; to the Committee on Finance. 
PENALTY-FREE WITHDRAWALS FROM PENSION 

PLANS BY RESERVISTS ACTIVATED FOR OPER- 

ATION DESERT SHIELD 
е Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation made 
imperative as this country stands 
poised on the brink of military conflict 
in the Persian Gulf. More than 150,000 
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Americans, members of the Armed 
Forces Reserves and the National 
Guard, have been summoned for active 
duty. These citizens have been sum- 
moned from their regular jobs, forces 
to disrupt their lives and put families 
and careers on hold as they answer the 
call of their country. 

For many of these Americans, active 
Service will pose an economic hardship. 
For those with employers unwilling or 
unable to make up the difference in 
compensation, callup notices represent 
a dramatic loss of income. Families in 
which the only working parent has 
been called for active service may face 
а devastating economic crunch, exacer- 
bated by the shortage of jobs available 
for the remaining parent during this 
time of recession. 

For this reason, I introduce legisla- 
tion that will permit those patriotic 
Americans answering our Nation's call 
to active duty, to withdraw money 
from their retirement plans, such as in- 
dividual retirement accounts, without 
penalty. Individuals ordered to active 
duty after August 1, 1990, in connection 
with Operation Desert Shield will be 
exempt from the usual 10 percent pen- 
alty for early use of funds in a qualified 
retirement plan. The spouses of indi- 
viduals summoned to active duty may 
also receive penalty-free distributions 
from their qualified retirement рго- 
grams 


Unfortunately, this exemption is not 
for all military personnel but for those 
summoned to active duty in connection 
with this crisis. Those who were serv- 
ing on active duty before this crisis 
have not suffered the sudden change in 
income that reservists and Guard mem- 
bers have and therefore do not need 
this exemption. 

Mr. President, the brave and patri- 
otic Americans willing to serve our 
country in this time of need should not 
be penalized unnecessarily by our Gov- 
ernment. While the income of a guard 
or reserve member may represent help- 
ful additional income in time of peace, 
it provides very little for a family sud- 
denly forced to live on this income. 
This legislation is a necessary effort to 
assist service men and service women 
recently summoned to active duty. I 
urge its expeditious consideration and 
passage.e 


By Mr. SYMMS: 

S. 83. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to exclude from 
gross income payments made by public 
utilities to customers to subsidize the 
cost of energy and water conservation 
services and measures; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

TAX TREATMENT OF CERTAIN CONSERVATION 

FUNDS 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, what 
could be more absurd than to impose 
income tax on a rebate earned by a 
utility customer for energy and water 
conservation, while, at the same time, 
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not taxing the rebate for purchasing a 
new car? 

It sounds crazy, but that is exactly 
what happens. The problem, of course, 
is not that a rebate for a new car 
Should be taxed, but, that no true re- 
bate should ever be taxed. Taxing re- 
bates is akin to imposing a sales tax to 
be paid only when a consumer pays less 
than full price. 

There was а time when conservation 
rebates were excluded from а utility 
customer's taxable income thanks to а 
provision in the National Energy Con- 
servation Policy Act (МЕСРА). Оп 
June 30, 1989, however, the NECPA was 
allowed to sunset and, along with it, 
one of the more sensible provisions of 
the Tax Code. On that day, the rug was 
pulled out from under conservation ef- 
forts nationwide. 

The electric utility industry spends 
over $1 billion each year to promote en- 
ergy efficiency and at present involves 
more than 15 million residential cus- 
tomers in some type of energy pro- 
gram. These programs enable the cus- 
tomer to save money and enable the 
utility to reduce demand for energy. 

Many commercial and industrial cus- 
tomers, relying on prior law, have used 
incentives paid by the utility to ac- 
quire more efficient capital equipment. 
Under current law, these customers 
must include the incentive in their tax- 
able year, turning the incentive into а 
disincentive, and driving many com- 
mercial and industrial customers out 
of the utility's conservation program. 
Why do we choose to punish people who 
are obviously doing what is in the best 
interest of our Nation? 

Utility conservation programs serve 
to reduce the rate of growth in the de- 
mand for electricity. By reducing de- 
mand for electricity, utilities are able 
to burn less fuel. This reduces the 
amount of pollution generated, reduces 
the amount of precious national re- 
sources consumed, and reduces our na- 
tional demand for imported energy, 
particularly oil. Also, by reducing the 
rate of growth in the demand for elec- 
tricity, utilities are able to postpone or 
even avoid the construction of new 
generating facilities, thereby saving 
money for all of the utility's cus- 
tomers. 

However, conserving natural ге- 
Sources and preserving the environ- 
ment go beyond reducing the demand 
for electricity. Future water conserva- 
tion, for example, is of particular im- 
portance to my home State of Idaho 
and most of the Western States. Water 
is the lifeblood of the West and water 
conservation technology is becoming 
more and more marketable. At some 
point, farmers may actually be able to 
sell saved water to a variety of inter- 
ests, including environmental organi- 
zations, that want to improve stream 
flows for wildlife and fisheries. It is 
counterproductive to tax the rebates 
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earned by water company customers 
through conservation efforts. 

Likewise, the benefits of cleaner- 
burning natural gas are becoming more 
and more important in those areas of 
the country adversely affected by air 
pollution. Here again, our energy pol- 
icy ought to be encouraging the use of 
natural gas. 

The overwhelming consensus at the 
Secretary of Energy's National Energy 
Strategy public hearings held from Au- 
gust 1989 to April 1990 was that there is 
& great need to improve energy con- 
servation. At a time when energy con- 
servation has become an important na- 
tional goal, it makes no sense to dis- 
courage Americans from investing in 
energy conservation. The taxation of 
utility customers' rebates is yet an- 
other example of how the confusion 
created by the Tax Code leads to 
distortionary and irrational policies. 
The Tax Code should encourage, not 
discourage, the conservation of elec- 
tricity, water, and natural gas. 

To put these important conservation 
programs back on track, I am introduc- 
ing legislation which will once again 
allow utility customers to exclude 
from their taxable income any rebate 
received from a utility for the con- 
servation of the use of electricity, 
water, and natural gas. This is the kind 
of sensible environmentalism I think 
we can all support. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire bill be reprinted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 83 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That (a) part ІП of sub- 
chapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 (relating to amounts specifi- 
cally excluded from gross income) is amend- 
ed by redesignating section 136 as section 137 
and by inserting after section 135 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“SEC. 136. ENERGY AND WATER CONSERVATION 
SUBSIDIES, 


“(а) GENERAL RULE.—Gross income shall 
not include the value of any subsidy provided 
by a public utility to a customer for the pur- 
chase or installation of any energy or water 
conservation measure. 

(b) DENIAL OF DOUBLE BENEFIT.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this subtitle, 
no deduction or credit shall be allowed for, 
or by reason of, any expenditure to the ex- 
tent of any subsidy excluded under sub- 
section (A) which was provided with respect 
to such expenditure. The adjusted basis of 
any property shall be reduced by the amount 
of any subsidy excluded under subsection (a) 
which was provided with respect to such 
property. 

“(c) ENERGY OR WATER CONSERVATION 
MEASURE.—For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘energy or water conservation measure’ 
means— 

“(1) any residential energy conservation 
measure described in section 210(11) of the 
National Energy Conservation Policy Act (42 
U.S.C. 8211(11)), 
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"(2 any commercial energy conservation 
measure described in section 710(b)(5) of the 
National Energy Conservation Policy Act (as 
in effect on the day before the date of the en- 
&ctment of the Conservation Service Reform 
Act of 1986), 

“(8) any specially defined energy property 
(as defined in section 48(1)(5) of this title, as 
in effect on the day before the date of the en- 
асбтепб of the Revenue Reconciliation Act 
of 1990), and 

“(4) any device designed to reduce water 
consumption. 

d) PUBLIC UTILITY.—For purposes of this 
section, the term ‘public utility’ means any 
person, corporation, State agency or local 
unit of government, or Federal agency en- 
gaged in the sale of electrical energy, gas, or 
water.“. 

(b) The table of sections for part III of sub- 
chapter В of chapter 1 of such Code is amend- 
ed by striking the item relating to section 
136 and inserting: 

"Sec. 136. Energy and water conservation 
subsidies. 
“Вес. 137. Cross reference to other Acts.“ 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to amounts received after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


By Mr. DURENBERGER: 

S. 84. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide for es- 
tablishment of a credit for the cost of 
long-term health care insurance, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

S. 85. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to exclude from 
gross income amounts withdrawn from 
individual retirement plans for pay- 
ment of long-term health care insur- 
ance premiums; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 86. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide a uni- 
form Federal tax treatment for em- 
ployer-provided health care benefits for 
retired employees; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

S. 87. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide for es- 
tablishment of, and а credit for con- 
tributions to, long-term health care 
savings accounts; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

LONG-TERM CARE ALTERNATIVES 
ө Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing four bills that 
address one of the most difficult 
choices confronting many millions of 
, families in this country—financing 
long-term health care. The issue of how 
we as & society pay for long-term 
health care poses one of the most dif- 
ficult challenges for our society. As our 
population ages, as medical technology 
advances allow people to live into their 
80's and 90's, the issue of long-term 
care looms in every family in America. 

The four bills I am today introducing 
approach the issue of financing long- 
term care from different perspectives. 
The first bill allows individuals to an- 
nually withdraw, tax-free, up to $2,000 
from an individual retirement account 
[IRA] in order to purchase long-term 
health care insurance. As private long- 
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term health care insurance becomes 
more readily available, it seems to this 
Senator that we should use the current 
tax incentives associated with IRA's to 
encourage the development of this 
market. 

The second bill would create a new 
type of tax-favored savings account for 
long-term care. Contributions to a 
long-term care account would be eligi- 
ble for а 10-percent tax credit, with a 
maximum credit of $2,000. What this 
bill does is to give younger individuals 
an opportunity to plan for their future 
health care security in the same way 
that IRA's encourage individuals to 
plan for their retirement income secu- 
rity. 

The third bill encourages employers 
to offer long-term care benefits as a 
tax-favored fringe benefit. The rules es- 
tablished for this benefit were designed 
to parallel the coverage and benefits 
rules developed over the years for pri- 
vate pension plans. 

The last bill I am introducing ad- 
dresses the problems that families face 
today in caring for elderly and disabled 
parents. This legislation provides a $300 
tax credit for the purchase of long- 
term care insurance to cover a tax- 
payer, the spouse of а taxpayer ог a 
parent of a taxpayer. 

Mr. President, one thing each of 
these bills share in common is that 
they rely upon the individual and the 
private sector to be responsible for 
long-term care. These bills symbolize 
the public-private partnership that 
must evolve if we are to fairly deal 
with the issue of long-term care. The 
Federal Government, by itself, should 
not be saddled with financing the en- 
tire cost of long-term care. Instead, the 
private sector, and the individual—en- 
couraged by special tax provisions— 
should take on this responsibility. 

I urge my colleagues to consider 
these approaches to long-term care as a 
first step toward evolving a national 
solution to this growing issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of these bills be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 84 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep - 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. 3 HEALTH CARE INSUR- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Subpart А of part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to nonrefund- 
&ble personal credits) is amended by insert- 
ing after section 25, the following new sec- 
tion: 

“БЕС. 25А. LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


“(а) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT.— 

“(13 IN GENERAL.—In the case of an individ- 
ual, there shall be allowed as а credit against 
the tax imposed by this chapter for the tax- 
&ble year an amount equal to the applicable 
percentage of the long-term health insurance 
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costs paid by such individual during such 
taxable year for a qualifying individual. 

“(2) APPLICABLE PERCENTAGE DEFINED.— 

“(А) GENERAL RULE.—For purposes of para- 
graph (1) the term ‘applicable percentage’ 
means 15 percent of the cost of long-term 
health care insurance incurred by a taxpayer 
during any taxable year which does not 
exceed— 

*(1) $300 if such insurance covers 1 qualify- 
ing individual, or 

“(11) $600 if such insurance covers 2 or more 
qualifying individuals. 

"(B) PHASE OUT OF 15 PERCENT CREDIT.—In 
accordance with tables developed by the Sec- 


retary, the applicable percentage shall be re- 


duced ratably in the same manner and over 
the same amount as the 15-percent rate is 
phased out for taxable income in excess of 
the applicable dollar amount under section 
108). 

“(b) QUALIFYING INDIVIDUAL.— 

“(1) DEFINITION.—The term ‘qualifying in- 
dividual’ means the beneficiary of long-term 
health care insurance if such individual is— 

(A) the taxpayer, 

) the spouse of the taxpayer, or 

“(С) the parent of the taxpayer or of the 
taxpayer's spouse (іп the case of a joint ге- 
turn under section 6013). 

“(2) PARENT NEED МОТ BE DEPENDENT.—For 
purposes of paragraph (1), a parent of the 
taxpayer or of the taxpayer’s spouse need 
not qualify as a dependent under section 152. 

“(3) INSURANCE COSTS PAID BY MORE THAN 1 
PERSON.—If more than 1 individual contrib- 
utes to the long-term health care insurance 
costs for a parent, the amount of such costs 
shall be allocated proportionately among all 
individuals contributing to such costs during 
that year on the basis of the amounts con- 
tributed by such individual. 

% DEFINITIONS OF LONG-TERM HEALTH 
CARE INSURANCE AND LONG-TERM HEALTH 
CARE.—For purposes of this section— 

“(1) LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE INSURANCE.— 
The term ‘long-term health care insurance’ 
means an insurance contract through which 
long-term health care benefits are provided 
and the renewal of such contract is guaran- 
teed. 

“(2) LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘long-term health care’ means 
providing necessary diagnostic, preventive, 
therapeutic, and rehabilitative services, or 
maintenance or personal care services, re- 
quired by a chronically ill individual in a 
qualified facility by a qualified provider. 

„B) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of sub- 
paragraph (A)— 

“(1) QUALIFIED FACILITY.—The term ‘quali- 
fied facility’ means 

“(1) a nursing, rehabilitative, hospice, ог 
adult day care facility, including a hospital, 
retirement home, nursing home, skilled 
nursing facility, intermediate care facility, 
or similar institution, licensed under State 
law, or 

“(П) an individual's home if a physician, 
licensed under State law, certifies that with- 
out home care the individual would have to 
be cared for in a facility described in 
subclause (I), except that such home shall be 
treated as a qualified facility only to the ex- 
tent the cost of such services is not greater 
than the cost of similar services provided in 
a facility described in subclause (I). 

"(ij) CHRONICALLY ILL INDIVIDUAL.—The 
term ‘chronically ill individual’ means an in- 
dividual who has been certified by a physi- 
cian, licensed under State law, as requiring 
assistance with eating, toileting, mobility, 
bathing, or dressing. 
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(111) MAINTENANCE OR PERSONAL CARE 
SERVICES.—The term ‘maintenance or per- 
sonal care services’ means any service the 
primary purpose of which is to provide need- 
ed assistance with any of the activities of 
daily living described in clause (ii). 

(iv) QUALIFIED PROVIDER.—The term 
‘qualified provider’ means a medical practi- 
tioner licensed under State law, registered 
nurse, licensed registered nurse, qualified 
therapist, trained home health aid employed 
by a licensed home health agency, or trained 
home health aid licensed under State law, 
but does not include a relative or other per- 
son who ordinarily resides in the home. 

"(3) PHYSICIAN.—The term ‘physician’ has 
the meaning given to such term by section 
213(4)(4).”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for subpart A of part IV of sub- 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 is amended by adding after the item re- 
lating to section 25 the following new item: 


"Sec. 25A. Long-Term Health Care Insur- 
апсе.”. 
SEC. 2. DEDUCTION FOR NON-DEPENDENT PAR- 
ENT LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE EX- 
PENSES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 213 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to medi- 
cal, dental, etc., expenses) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

"(f) SPECIAL. RULE FOR NON-DEPENDENT 
PARENT.—A taxpayer may treat as a deduct- 
ible expense for purposes of subsection (а), 
any expense incurred by a taxpayer during 
the taxable year for long-term health care 
(as defined by section 25A(c)(2) if such ex- 
pense is incurred for a non-dependent parent 
of the taxpayer or the taxpayer's spouse (in 
the case of joint return under section 6018).”, 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1991. 


S. 85 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. EXCLUSION FROM GROSS IN- 
COME FOR AMOUNTS WITHDRAWN 


FROM INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT 
PLANS FOR LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE 
INSURANCE PREMIUMS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (d) of section 
408 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (re- 
lating to tax treatment of distributions from 
individual retirement plans) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 

ph: 

“(7) DISTRIBUTIONS FOR QUALIFIED LONG- 
TERM HEALTH CARE INSURANCE PREMIUMS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—No amount (which but 
for this paragraph would be includible in the 
gross income of the payee or distributee 
under paragraph (1) shall be included in 
gross income during the taxable year if— 

(i) the payee or distributee has attained 
age 59% оп or before the date of the distribu- 
tion, and 

"(ii) the distribution is used during such 
year to pay premiums for any qualified long- 
term health care insurance policy for the 
benefit of the payee or distributee or the 
spouse of the payee or distributee if such 
spouse has attained age 59% оп or before the 
date of the distribution. 

“(В) DOLLAR LIMITATION.— 

"(1) ІМ GENERAL.—The amount excluded 
from gross income under subparagraph (A) 
shall not exceed $2,000 ($1,000 in the case of a 
separate return by a married individual). 
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"(ii)  COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENT.—The 
Secretary shall adjust the dollar amounts 
under clause (i) for taxable years beginning 
in calendar years after 1989 in the same man- 
ner as under section l(f) except that only in- 
‘creases in the medical component of the 
Consumer Price Index shall be taken into ac- 
count. 

“(С) DEFINITION OF LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE 
INSURANCE.—For purposes of this paragraph, 
the term ‘long-term health care insurance’ 
means an insurance contract through which 
long-term health care benefits are provided 
and the renewal of such contract is guaran- 
teed. 

"(D) LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE.—For pur- 
poses of this paragraph, the term ‘long-term 
health care’ means providing necessary diag- 
nostic, preventive, therapeutic, and rehabili- 
tative services, or maintenance, or personal 
care services, required by a chronically ill 
individual in a facility by a qualified pro- 
vider. 

“(Е) OTHER DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of 
subparagraph (D)— 

“(i) QUALIFIED FACILITY.—The term quali- 
fied facility’ means— 

"(I) a nursing, rehabilitative, hospice, ог 
adult day care facility, including a hospital, 
retirement home, nursing home, skilled 
nursing facility, intermediate care facility, 
or similar institution, licensed under State 
law, or 

“(П) an individual's home if a physician, 
licensed under State law, certifies that with- 
out home care the individual would have to 
be cared for in a facility described in 
subclause (I), except that such home shall be 
treated as a qualified facility only to the ex- 
tent the cost of such services is not greater 
than the cost of similar services provided in 
a facility described in subclause (I). 

"(ii) CHRONICALLY ILL INDIVIDUAL.—The 
term 'chronically ill individual' means an in- 
dividual who has been certified by a physi- 
cian, licensed under State law, as requiring 
assistance with eating, toileting, mobility, 
bathing, or dressing. 

“(iii) MAINTENANCE OF PERSONAL CARE 
SERVICES.—The term 'maintenance or per- 
sonal care services' means any service the 
primary purpose of which is to provide need- 
ed assistance with any of the activities of 
daily living described in clause (11). 

“(iv) QUALIFIED  PROVIDER.—The term 
‘qualified provider’ means a medical practi- 
tioner licensed under State law, registered 
nurse, licensed registered nurse, qualified 
therapist, trained home health aid employed 
by а licensed home health agency, or trained 
home health aid licensed under State law, 
but does not include а relative or other per- 
son who ordinarily resides in the home. 

"(v) PHYSICIAN.—The term 'physician' has 
the meaning given to such term by section 
213(d)(4).". 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by this Act shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1991. 

5. 86 

Be ít enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ''Retiree 
Health Protection and Long-Term Care In- 
surance Act of 1989”, 

SEC. 2. TREATMENT OF EMPLOYER-PROVIDED 
HEALTH CARE BENEFITS FOR RE- 
TIRED EMPLOYEES. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Subchapter D of chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (relat- 
ing to deferred compensation, etc.) is amend- 
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ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new part: 
“PART III—VOLUNTARY RETIREE HEALTH 
PLANS 
“Бес. 431. Deduction for employer contribu- 
tions. 


432. Benefits excluded from gross in- 
come, etc. 


433. Plan qualification requirements. 


434. Qualified retiree health care 
trust. 


435. Voluntary retiree health ас- 
counts. 
436. Preemption; special rules. 
431. DEDUCTION FOR EMPLOYER CON- 
TRIBUTIONS. 

“(а) GENERAL RULE.—Amounts paid by an 
employer under a qualified voluntary retiree 
health plan— 

"(1) shall not be allowable as а deduction 
under this chapter, but 

“(2) if they would otherwise be deductible, 
shall be allowed as a deduction under this 
section for the taxable year in which paid. 

(b) LIMITATION.—The amount allowed as a 
deduction under subsection (a) for the tax- 
able year shall not exceed the limitation 
under section 433(e) for plan years ending 
with or within such taxable year. 

e) AMOUNTS MUST BE PAID То QUALIFIED 
TRUST.—A payment may be taken into ac- 
count under subsection (a) for any taxable 
year only if it is made to a qualified retiree 
health care trust which is exempt from tax 
under section 501(a) for the taxable year of 
such trust in which or with which the tax- 
able year of the employer ends. 

"(d) PAYMENTS AFTER CLOSE OF TAXABLE 
YEAR.—For purposes of subsection (a), а pay- 
ment made after the close of a taxable year 
shall be treated as made on the last day of 
such year if the payment is made— 

“(1) on account of such year, and 

“(2) not later than the time prescribed by 
law for filing the return for such year (in- 
cluding extensions thereof). 

*SEC. 432. BENEFITS EXCLUDED FROM GROSS IN- 
COME, ETC. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, no amount shall be in- 
cluded in the gross income of an individual 
or his spouse by reason of— 

“(1) any employer contribution under а 
qualified voluntary retiree health plan, or 

“(2) the receipt of any post-retirement 
long-term health care benefit under such а 
plan. 

"(b) INCLUSION IN INCOME WHERE MORE 
THAN 1 ACCOUNT.— 

“(13 IN GENERAL.—If— 

(A) an individual is а participant or bene- 
ficiary under 2 or more qualified voluntary 
retiree health plans or voluntary гейгее 
health accounts, and 

B) such individual does not (within а rea- 
sonable period) consolidate the present value 
of the individual's nonforfeitable accrued 
benefit in all such plans and the assets of all 
such voluntary retiree health accounts into 1 
such plan or into 1 voluntary retiree health 
&ccount, 


then an amount equal to the sum of the 
present value of such benefits and the fair 
market value of such assets shall be treated 
as distributed in cash to such individual at 
the close of the plan year for the plan or ac- 
count involved and such distribution shall be 
included in gross income. 

“(2) SPECIAL RULES.— 

“(А) EMPLOYEE MUST CONSOLIDATE INTO 
PLAN OF CURRENT EMPLOYER.—In the case of 
an employee who is employed by an em- 


"Sec. 


"Sec. 
"Sec. 
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“Sec. 
“SEC. 
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ployer maintaining a qualified voluntary re- 
tiree health plan, а consolidation satisfies 
paragraph (1) only if such consolidation is 
into a qualified voluntary retiree health plan 
maintained by such employer. 

(B) MORE THAN 1 CURRENT EMPLOYER.—If 
ап individual is а participant in more than 1 
qualified voluntary retiree health plan by 
reason of being currently employed by more 
than 1 employer, such plans shall be treated 
as 1 plan for purposes of paragraph (1). 

“(С) EMPLOYEE WITH NO CURRENT EMPLOYER 
MAINTAINING PLAN.—In the case of an em- 
ployee who is currently not employed by an 
employer maintaining a qualified voluntary 
retiree health plan, a consolidation satisfies 
paragraph (1) only if such consolidation is 
into— 

"(i) a qualified voluntary retiree health 
plan maintained by his most recent em- 
ployer maintaining such a plan, or 

(ii) a voluntary retiree health account of 
the individual. 

“(3) AMOUNT TRANSFERRED NOT INCLUDIBLE 
IN INCOME.—No amount shall be includible in 
gross income by reason of any transfer which 
is part of a consolidation required under this 
subsection. 

“(с) INCLUSION IN INCOME WHERE PLAN 
CEASES TO BE QUALIFIED.—If a retiree health 
care trust is not exempt from tax under sec- 
tion 501(а) for any taxable year of such trust, 
the present value of the nonforfeitable ac- 
crued benefit of any beneficiary under the 
plan of which such trust is a part shall be 
treated as distributed (at the close of such 
taxable year) in cash to the beneficiary and 
such distribution shall be included in gross 
income. 

“(4) INCLUSION IN INCOME WHERE INTEREST 
IN PLAN ASSIGNED, ETC.—If during any tax- 
able year an individual assigns (or agrees to 
assign) or pledges (or agrees to pledge) any 
portion of his interest in a qualified vol- 
untary retiree health plan, such portion 
shall be treated as having been received by 
such individual as a distribution in cash and 
such distribution shall be included in gross 
income. 

“(е) EXCESS BENEFITS PENALTY.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—If— 

“(А) the benefits with respect to a partici- 
pant, when expressed as an annual benefit, 
exceed 

'"(B) the maximum amount which may be 
provided under section 433(h)(2) Гога taxable 
year, 
such excess shall be included in gross income 
for the taxable year and the participant's tax 
under this chapter for such taxable year 
Shall be increased by the applicable percent- 
age of such excess. 

"(2) APPLICABLE PERCENTAGE.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—The term 'applicable 
percentage' means 20 percent. 

"(B) INDIVIDUALS OTHER THAN EMPLOYEES 
AND SPOUSES.—In the case of an individual 
other than an employee or spouse of the em- 
ployee, the applicable percentage is 100 per- 
cent. 

“(8) ANNUAL BENEFIT.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the annual benefit shall be deter- 
mined in such manner as the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

“(f) SPECIAL RULES.— 

(1) AMOUNTS TAXED ONLY ONCE.—An 
amount shall not be includible in gross in- 
come under this section for any taxable year 
if such amount was includible in gross in- 
come under this section for a prior taxable 
year. 

“(2) CERTAIN RULES TO APPLY.—For pur- 
poses of subsection (c), rules similar to the 
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rules of the last 2 sentences of section 
402(b)(1) and the rules of section 402(b)(2)(A) 
shall apply. 


*SEC. 433. PLAN QUALIFICATION REQUIREMENTS. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
part, the term ‘qualified voluntary retiree 
health plan’ means any defined benefit plan 
(as defined in section 414(j)}— 

(i) which meets the requirements of para- 
graph (1) of section 89k), and 

“(2) which meets the requirements of each 
of the following subsections of this section. 

"(b) PLAN MUST PROVIDE ONLY HEALTH 
BENEFITS TO RETIRED EMPLOYEES.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—A plan meets the re- 
quirements of this subsection if— 

“(А) the only benefits provided by the plan 
are post-retirement long-term health care 
benefits, and 

“(В) such benefits are provided only 
through 1 or more of the following: 

“(1) insurance acquired by the plan, 

(ii) self-insurance by the employer or the 
plan, or 

(i) reimbursement of expenses paid by a 
former employee or his spouse for insurance 
providing long-term health care benefits for 
such employee or spouse. 

“(2) POST-RETIREMENT LONG-TERM HEALTH 
CARE BENEFITS.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
part, the term ‘post-retirement long-term 
health care benefits’ means long-term health 
care benefits provided to a former employee 
(or the spouse of such employee) after the 
former employee has attained age 70 or is 
disabled (within the meaning of section 
72(m)(1)). 

"(B) BENEFITS PROVIDED TO SPOUSE OF DE- 
CEASED EMPLOYEE.—For purposes of subpara- 
graph (A), the spouse of a deceased employee 
shall be treated— 

“(1) as a former employee, and 

(ii)) as satisfying the requirements of sub- 
paragraph (A) if such spouse was receiving 
benefits under the plan immediately before 
the death of the employee. 

"(C) QUALIFIED DOMESTIC RELATIONS OR- 
DERS.—In the case of benefits payable under 
& qualified domestic relations order (as de- 
fined under rules similar to the rules of sec- 
tion 414(p) to а former spouse of an em- 
ployee, except as provided in regulations, 
such former spouse shall be treated as a 
former employee for purposes of subpara- 
graph (A). 

„D) LONG-TERM CARE BENEFITS.—For pur- 
poses of this section, the term 'long-term 
health care' means providing necessary diag- 
nostic, preventive, therapeutic, and rehabili- 
tative services, or maintenance or personal 
care services, required by а chronically ill 
individual in а facility by a qualified pro- 
vider. 

“(Е) OTHER DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of 
subparagraph (D)— 

“(1) QUALIFIED FACILITY.—The term 'quali- 
fied facility' means— 

(J) а nursing, rehabilitative, hospice, or 
adult day care facility, including a hospital, 
retirement home, nursing home, skilled 
nursing facility, intermediate care facility, 
or similar institution, licensed under State 
law, or М 

"(II an individual's home if a physician, 
licensed under State law, certifies that with- 
out home care the individual would have to 
be cared for in a facility described in 
subclause (I), except that such home shall be 
treated as а qualified facility only to the ex- 
tent the cost of such services is not greater 
than the cost of similar services provided in 
& facility described in subclause (I). 
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"(i) CHRONICALLY ILL INDIVIDUAL.—The 
term ‘chronically ill individual’ means an in- 
dividual who has been certified by a physi- 
cian, licensed under State law, as requiring 
assistance with eating, toileting, mobility, 
bathing, or dressing. 

(Iii) MAINTENANCE OR PERSONAL CARE 
SERVICES.—The term ‘maintenance or per- 
sonal care services’ means any service the 
primary purpose of which is to provide need- 
ed assistance with any of the activities of 
daily living described in clause (ii). 

(iv) QUALIFIED PROVIDER.—The term 
‘qualified provider’ means a medical practi- 
tioner licensed under State law, registered 
nurse, licensed registered nurse, qualified 
therapist, trained home health aid employed 
by a licensed home health agency, or trained 
home health aid licensed under State law, 
but does not include a relative or other per- 
son who ordinarily resides in the home. 

“(у) PHYSICIAN.—The term ‘physician’ has 
the meaning given to such term by section 
213(d)(4). 

"(F) FORMER EMPLOYEE.—For purposes of 
this paragraph, an individual shall not be 
treated as а former employee of the em- 
ployer if such individual is a current em- 
ployee of such employer. 

“(8) BENEFITS PROVIDED THROUGH INSUR- 
ANCE OR SELF-INSURANCE MUST BE UNDER 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE CONTRACTS, ЕТС.--А 
plan shall not be treated as meeting the re- 
quirements of this subsection unless— 

(A) the renewal of the insurance contract 
(if any) through which the long-term health 
care benefits are provided (including any 
contract for which a reimbursement de- 
scribed in paragraph (1)(B)(iii) is made) is 
guaranteed, 

B) the renewal of coverage by covered in- 
dividuals is guaranteed, 

“(С) the cost to covered individuals on re- 
newal of the insurance will not vary by rea- 
son of the medical condition of the covered 
individuals, and 

„D) the annual cost of coverage for each 
covered individual is the same. 

“(с) No EMPLOYEE CONTRIBUTIONS.—A plan 
meets the requirements of this subsection if 
the only contributions permitted under the 
plan are— 

“(1) nonelective employer contributions, 
and 

“(2) transfers which are part of a consoli- 
dation referred to in section 432(b). 

“(4) CONTRIBUTIONS AND BENEFITS MAY NOT 
DISCRIMINATE IN FAVOR OF HIGHLY COM- 
PENSATED EMPLOYEES.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—A plan meets the ге- 
quirements of this subsection if— 

"(A) the contributions and benefits pro- 
vided under the plan do not discriminate in 
favor of highly compensated employees, and 

“(В) no participant in the plan is a partici- 
pant in any other qualified voluntary retiree 
health plan maintained by the employer. 

“(2) UNIFORM RATE OF ACCRUAL OF BENE- 


FITS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
this paragraph, a plan shall not be treated as 
meeting the requirements of this subsection 
unless the rate at which benefits accrue dur- 
ing & plan year is the same for all partici- 
pants 


"(B) SPECIAL RULES FOR CERTAIN INDIVID- 
UALS AGE 55 AND OVER.—A plan shall not be 
treated as failing to meet the requirements 
of this subsection if the plan provides that 
an employee who as of the close of the plan 
year in which he attains age 55 has accrued 
less than 30 percent of the maximum amount 
of benefits which may be accrued under the 
plan, may accrue benefits during succeeding 
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plan years at a greater rate than the rate for 
other employees (but not in excess of 125 per- 
cent of such other rate). 

“(С) MINIMUM HOURS OF SERVICE.—For pur- 
poses of subparagraph (A), an employee shall 
not be treated as a participant for any plan 
year unless such individual completes more 
than 500 hours of service during such year. 

“(8) INTEGRATION WITH BENEFITS CREATED 
UNDER OTHER LAWS NOT PERMITTED.—A plan 
shall not meet the requirements of this sub- 
section unless such plan meets such require- 
ments without regard to contributions or 
benefits under chapter 2 or 21, the Social Se- 
curity Act or other Federal law, or any State 
or foreign law or under any other plan. 

“(е) FUNDING LIMITATIONS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—A plan meets the re- 
quirements of this subsection if the plan 
meets— 

“(А) the minimum funding requirement of 
paragraph (2), and 

"(B) the maximum funding limitation of 
paragraph (3). 

“(2) MINIMUM FUNDING STANDARD.—A plan 
meets the requirements of this paragraph if 
the value of the plan assets as of the close of 
the plan year are not less than the termi- 
nation liability as of such time. 

“(8) MAXIMUM FUNDING LIMITATION.—4A plan 
meets the requirements of this paragraph if 
the employer contributions to the plan for 
the plan year do not exceed the excess (if 
any) of— 

“(А) 110 percent of the termination liabil- 
ity of the plan as of the close of the plan 
year, over 

(B) the value of the plan assets as of such 
time (without regard to employer contribu- 
tions for such year). 

“(4) CORRECTIONS MAY BE MADE WITHIN 2!4 
MONTHS.—A plan shall not be treated as fail- 
ing to meet the requirements if within 2% 
months following the close of the plan year— 

“(А) in the case of a failure under para- 
graph (2), employer contributions are made 
to the plan as are necessary to meet the re- 
quirements of such paragraph, or 

“(B) in the case of а failure under para- 
graph (3)— 

„) the plan distributes to the employer 
the excess contributions (and any earnings 
thereon), and 

"(ii) no deduction was allowed with respect 
to such contributions. 


Any amount distributed under subparagraph 
(B) shall be includible in income in the tax- 
able year for which the contribution was 
made. 

“(5) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

(А) TERMINATION LIABILITY.—The term 
‘termination liability’ means the present 
value of the benefits of the plan determined 
on the basis of actuarial assumptions each of 
which is reasonable. 

B) CONTINGENT BENEFITS.—In computing 
termination liability, there shall not be 
taken into account any benefit which is con- 
tingent on an event other than completion of 
years of service. 

“(C) VALUE OF PLAN ASSETS.—The value of 
the plan assets means the actuarial value 
(within the meaning of section 412(c)(2)) of 
such assets, except that such valuation shall 
not be based on a range of other than market 
value. 

*(f) MINIMUM PARTICIPATION STANDARDS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—A plan meets the re- 
quirements of this subsection if the plan 
meets the requirements of— 

“(А) subparagraphs (A) and (B) of para- 
graph (2) (relating to participation require- 
ments), and 
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"(B) subparagraphs (A) and (B) of para- 
graph (3) (relating to minimum coverage re- 
quirements). 

“(2) PARTICIPATION REQUIREMENTS.— 

“(А) MINIMUM AGE AND SERVICE CONDI- 
TIONS.—A plan meets the requirements of 
this subparagraph if the plan does not re- 
quire, as a condition of participation in the 
plan, that an employee complete a period of 
service with the employer maintaining the 
plan extending beyond the later of— 

“(1) the date on which the employee at- 
tains age 21, or 

(ii) the date on which the employee com- 
pletes 1 year of service. 


For purposes of the preceding sentence, а 
rule similar to the rule оѓ section 
410(a)(1)(B)(i) shall apply. 

"(B) MAXIMUM AGE CONDITIONS.—A plan 
meets thie requirements of this subparagraph 
only if the plan does not exclude from par- 
ticipation (on the basis of age) employees 
who have attained a specified age. 

"(C) CERTAIN RULES TO APPLY.—For pur- 
poses of subparagraphs (A) and (B), rules 
similar to the rules of paragraphs (3), (4), and 
(5) of section 410(a) shall apply. 

“(8) MINIMUM COVERAGE REQUIREMENTS.— 

“(А) 70 PERCENT TESTS.—A plan meets the 
requirements of this subparagraph if on each 
day of the plan year— 

**(1) the plan benefits at least 70 percent of 
employees who are not highly compensated 
employees, or 

(i) the plan benefits 

“(1) а percentage of employees who are not 
highly compensated employees which is at 
least 70 percent of 

“(П) the percentage of highly compensated 
employees benefiting under the plan. 

“(В) 40 PERCENT TEST.—A plan meets the 
requirements of this subparagraph if on each 
day of the plan year the plan benefits the 
lesser of— 

**(1) 50 employees of the employer, or 

**(11) 40 percent or more of all employees of 
the employer. 

“(С) EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES.— 
For purposes of this paragraph, there shall 
be excluded from consideration employees 
described in paragraphs (3)(A) and (3C) of 
section 410(b). 

D) CERTAIN RULES TO APPLY.— 

“(i) For purposes of this paragraph, rules 
similar to the rules of paragraphs (4) and 
(6)(С) of section 410(b) shall apply. 

“(ii) For purposes of subparagraph (А), 
rules similar to the rules of section 410(b)(5) 
Shall apply. 

“(4) SPECIAL RULES.— 

“(А) APPLICATION OF PARTICIPATION STAND- 
ARDS TO CERTAIN PLANS.—A plan described іп 
а subparagraph of section 410(c)(1) shall be 
treated as meeting the requirements of this 
subsection if such plan meets requirements 
similar to the requirements such plan is re- 
quired to meet under section 410(0)(2); except 
that no other plan or trust may be taken 
into account in determining whether the re- 
quirements of this subparagraph are met. 

“(В) ELECTION BY CHURCH TO HAVE CERTAIN 
RULES APPLY.—An election similar to the 
election under section 410(d) shall apply for 
purposes of this section. 

*(g) MINIMUM VESTING STANDARDS.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—A plan meets the re- 
quirements of this subsection if the plan sat- 
isfies the requirements of— 

“(A) paragraph (2) (relating to accrued ben- 
efit), and 

“(В) paragraph (3) (relating to special 
rules). 

“(2) ACCRUED BENEFIT.— 
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“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—A plan meets the re- 
quirements of this paragraph if an employee 
has a nonforfeitable right to 100 percent of 
the employee's accrued benefit. 

“(В) FORFEITURE ON ACCOUNT OF DEATH.—A 
right to an accrued benefit shall not be 
treated as forfeitable solely because the plan 
provides that it is not payable— 

“(1) with respect to the participant if the 
participant dies and has no spouse, or 

(ii) with respect to the spouse of the par- 
ticipant if such spouse dies. 

"(C) CERTAIN OTHER RULES TO APPLY.— 
Rules similar to the rules of— 

i) subparagraphs (A), (C), and (D) of sec- 
tion 411(a)(4), and 

"(i) paragraphs (3)(B), (3)(С), 
(7)(A)(i), and (10) of section 411(a), 


shall apply for purposes of this paragraph. 

(3) SPECIAL RULES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, rules similar to the rules of section 
411(b)(1) shall apply. 

B) CERTAIN FORFEITURES.—This sub- 
section shall not be applied to preclude for- 
feitures described in paragraph (2)(В) or for- 
feitures of benefits which, under the provi- 
sions of the plan adopted pursuant to rules 
prescribed by the Secretary to preclude the 
discrimination prohibited by subsection (d), 
may be used for designated employees in the 
event of early termination of the plan. 

"(C) CERTAIN OTHER RULES TO APPLY.—For 
purposes of this paragraph, rules similar to 
the rules of paragraphs (1), (2), and (6) of sec- 
tion 411(d) shall apply. 

*(4) APPLICATION OF VESTING STANDARDS ТО 
CERTAIN PLANS.—A plan described in a sub- 
paragraph of section 411(e)(1) shall be treated 
as meeting the requirements of this sub- 
section if such plan meets requirements 
similar to the requirements such plan is re- 
quired to meet under section 411(e)(2). 

ch) DISTRIBUTION REQUIREMENTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—A plan meets the re- 
quirements of this subsection if— 

"(A) the plan meets the requirements of 
paragraphs (2) and (3) with respect to each 
former employee under the plan, or 

“(В) the plan provides that as of any date 
specified by the employee (after attaining 
age 70 or becoming disabled) the present 
value of the employee's nonforfeitable ac- 
crued benefit as of such date will be used to 
acquire paid-up insurance which— 

“(i) will provide long-term health care ben- 
efits for such employee (or in the case of an 
employee who is married and who elects to 
provide coverage for his spouse, for such em- 
ployee and his spouse) for each year such em- 
ployee could (but for this subparagraph) re- 
ceive a distribution from such plan, and 

"(11) does not provide benefits for any year 
in excess of the maximum amount for such 
year under paragraph (2). 

(2) MAXIMUM ANNUAL BENEFIT.— 

"(A) ІМ GENERAL.—A plan meets the ге- 
quirements of this paragraph if the plan pro- 
vides that the amount of benefits accrued 
under the plan on behalf of any employee 
during any plan year may not exceed the 
lesser of— 

**(1) $2,000, or 

(ii) the earned income of the employee de- 
rived from the trade or business with respect 
to which such plan is established. 

“(В) ACTUARIAL ADJUSTMENTS.—The benefit 
provided to any participant under the plan 
shall be actuarially adjusted to reflect— 

"(i) any commencement of benefits before 
or after age 70, or 

(ii) the providing of benefits to the spouse 
of a participant. 


(5), (6), 
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“(С) COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENT.—The 
Secretary shall adjust annually the dollar 
amount in subparagraph (A) for increases in 
the medical component of the Consumer 
Price Index (as defined in section 1(f)(5)), 
using as a base period the calendar quarter 
beginning October 1, 1989. 

**(3) MINIMUM ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—A plan meets the ге- 
quirements of this paragraph if the plan pro- 
vides that the amount distributed with re- 
spect to a former employee during any plan 
year does not exceed the amount which 
would be distributed each year if the former 
employee's accrued benefit were distributed 
in substantially equal periodic payments 
(not less frequently than annually)— 

*(1) over the life (or life expectancy) of the 
former employee, or 

“Gi) over the joint lives (or joint life 
expectancies) of the former employee or his 
spouse. 

(B) COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENT.—The 
amount determined under subparagraph (A) 
shall be adjusted each year at the same time 
and in the same manner as under paragraph 
(2XC). 

*(1) PLAN MAY МОТ PERMIT LOANS.—A plan 
meets the requirements of this subsection if 
the plan does not permit any participant or 
beneficiary to receive (directly or indirectly) 
any amount as a loan from such plan. 

“(j) PLAN MAY NOT PERMIT SELF-DIRECTED 
ASSETS.—A plan meets the requirements of 
this subsection if the plan does not permit 
any participant or beneficiary to exercise 
control over the assets under the plan. 

“(к) PLAN MUST PERMIT TRANSFERS.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), a plan meets the requirements 
of this subsection if, in accordance with pro- 
cedures determined by the Secretary, at the 
request of an individual who is a participant 
or former participant under the plan— 

“(A) the plan transfers the present value of 
the nonforfeitable accrued benefit of the in- 
dividual under the plan to another qualified 
voluntary retiree health plan or to a vol- 
untary retiree health account, and 

“(В) the plan accepts transfers under sub- 
paragraph (A) from any other qualified vol- 
untary retiree health plan or from any vol- 
untary retiree health account. 

“(2) SPECIAL RULES.— 

“(А) NO TRANSFERS FROM PLAN OF CURRENT 
EMPLOYER EXCEPT ON PLAN TERMINATION.—A 
plan maintained by an employee's employer 
Shall be treated as not meeting the require- 
ments of this subsection if such plan permits 
any transfer under the plan except in the 
case of a termination of such plan. 

"(B) TRANSFERS MUST BE TO PLAN MAIN- 
TAINED BY EMPLOYER OR FORMER EMPLOYER OR 
TO VOLUNTARY RETIREE HEALTH ACCOUNT.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—A plan shall not be treat- 
ed as meeting the requirements of this sub- 
section if such plan permits any transfer 
under the plan to any plan or account not de- 
scribed in clause (ii) if there is a plan or ac- 
count described in clause (ii) with respect to 
such individual. 

“(41) PLANS AND ACCOUNTS DESCRIBED.—For 
purposes of clause (i) & plan or account is 
described in this clause with respect to an 
individual if such plan is— 

"(I) & qualified voluntary retiree health 
plan maintained by an employer of such indi- 
vidual, or 

"(II if the employer of such individual 
does not maintain such a plan, a qualified 
voluntary retiree health plan maintained by 
а former employer of such individual, or ех- 
серб as provided in subparagraph (E), а vol- 
untary retiree health account of such indi- 
vidual. 
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"(C) TRANSFERS PERMITTED AMONG МЕМ- 
BERS OF CONTROLLED GROUP, ETC.—Section 414 
shall not apply for purposes of determining 
under this subsection from which plan and to 
which plan a transfer may be made. 

OD) SPOUSE OF DECEASED EMPLOYEE TREAT- 
ED А8 FORMER PARTICIPANT.—For purposes of 
paragraph (1) and this paragraph, the spouse 
of a deceased employee shall be treated as а 
former participant. 

“(Е) NO TRANSFERS TO HEALTH ACCOUNTS 
AFTER AGE 55.-А plan shall not meet the re- 
quirements of this subsection if it permits 
the transfer of any benefit to a voluntary re- 
tiree health account of an individual after 
such individual attains age 55. 

“П) PLAN YEAR AND TRUST YEAR MUST ВЕ 
THE SAME.—A plan meets the requirements 
of this subsection if the plan year of such 
plan and the taxable year of the trust of 
which such plan forms a part are the same. 

m) LIMITATION ON HOLDINGS OF EMPLOYER 
SECURITIES AND EMPLOYER REAL PROPERTY.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—A plan meets the re- 
quirements of this subsection if— 

“(А) the plan does not hold any employer 
security which is not a readily tradable em- 
ployer security, 

“(В) the plan does not hold any employer 
real property which is not qualifying em- 
ployer real property, and 

“(С) the plan does not acquire any readily 
tradable employer security or qualifying em- 
ployer real property if, immediately after 
such acquisition, the aggregate fair market 
value of readily tradable employer securities 
and qualifying employer real property held 
by the plan exceeds 10 percent of the fair 
market value of the assets of the plan. 

“(2) READILY TRADABLE EMPLOYER SECU- 
RITY.—For purposes of this subsection, the 
term 'readily tradable employer security' 
means any employer security which is read- 
ily tradable on an established securities mar- 
ket. 

“(8) EMPLOYER SECURITY.—For purposes of 
this subsection, the term ‘employer security’ 
means— 

“(А) апу stock or other equity interest іп 
the employer, and 

(B) any bond, debenture, note, or certifi- 
cate, or other evidence of indebtedness is- 
sued by the employer. 

“(4) EMPLOYER REAL PROPERTY; QUALIFYING 
EMPLOYER REAL PROPERTY.—For purposes of 
this subsection, the term ‘employer real 
property’ and ‘qualifying employer real prop- 
erty’ have the respective meanings given 
such terms by section 407 of the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act of 1974. 

n) ACTUARIAL ASSUMPTIONS.—A plan 
meets the requirements of this subsection if 
each actuarial assumption used by the plan 
is reasonable. 

“(о) CERTAIN OTHER RULES ТО APPLY.—A 
plan meets the requirements of this sub- 
section if the plan meets— 

“(1) requirements similar to the require- 
ments of— 

“(А) paragraph (12) of section 401(а), and 

“(В) paragraph (13) of section 401(a) (other 
than the material following the 186 sentence 
in subparagraph (A)), and 

*(2) requirements prescribed by the Sec- 
retary with respect to the duties of any fidu- 
ciary with respect to the plan. 

“БЕС. 434. QUALIFIED RETIREE HEALTH CARE 
TRUST. 

“(а) ІМ GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
part, the term 'qualified retiree health care 
trust' means any trust created or organized 
in the United States and forming part of a 
qualified voluntary retiree health plan of an 
employer for the exclusive benefit of his em- 
ployees or their spouses if— 
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“(1) contributions are made to the trust by 
such employer for the purposes of distribut- 
ing to such employees or their spouses the 
corpus and income of the fund accumulated 
oy ee trust in accordance with such plan, 
an 

“(2) under the trust instrument it is impos- 
sible, at any time before the satisfaction of 
all liabilities with respect to employees and 
their spouses under the trust, for any part of 
the corpus or income to be (within the tax- 
able year or thereafter) used for, or diverted 
to, purposes other than for the exclusive ben- 
efit of his employees or their spouses. 

"(b) CERTAIN REVERSIONS PERMITTED.—A 
trust instrument shall not be treated as fail- 
ing to satisfy the requirements of subsection 
(a2) solely by reason of the fact that the 
trust instrument permits distributions de- 
scribed in section 4976A (c)(2). 

“БЕС. 435. VOLUNTARY RETIREE HEALTH АС- 
COUNTS. 


"(a) VOLUNTARY RETIREE HEALTH АС- 
COUNT.—For purposes of this part, the term 
'voluntary retiree health account' means а 
trust created or organized in the United 
States for the exclusive benefit of an individ- 
ual or of an individual and his spouse, but 
only if the written governing instrument 
creating the trust meets the following re- 
quirements: 

“(1) No contributions to the trust will be 
accepted other than transfers under this part 
from а qualified voluntary retiree health 
plan or from another voluntary retiree 
health account. 

“(2) The trustee is а bank (as defined іп 
section 408(n)) or such other person who dem- 
onstrates to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
that the manner in which such other person 
will administer the trust will be consistent 
with the requirements of this section. 

“(8) No part of the trust funds will be in- 
vested in life insurance contracts. 

*(4) The interest of an individual in the 
balance of his account is nonforfeitable. 

“(5) The assets of the trust will not be 
commingled except іп а common investment 
fund. 

“(b) TAX TREATMENT ОҒ DISTRIBUTIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except ав otherwise рго- 
vided in this subsection, if any amount is 
paid or distributed out оба voluntary retiree 
health account, such amount shall be in- 
cluded in the gross income of the payee or 
distributee for the taxable year in which the 
payment or distribution is made. 

"(2) EXCEPTION FOR CERTAIN DISTRIBU- 
TIONS.—Paragraph (1) shall not apply to any 
payment or distribution which— 

“(А) is used exclusively to pay post-retire- 
ment long-term health care benefits of the 
individual for whose benefit the account is 
established, or 

B) is part of а transfer required under 
section 432(b). 

“(с) TAX TREATMENT ОҒ ACCOUNTS.— 

“(1) EXEMPTION FROM ТАХ.--А voluntary ге- 
tiree health account is exempt from taxation 
under this subtitle unless such account has 
ceased to be such an account by reason of 
paragraph (2) or (3). Notwithstanding the 
preceding sentence, any such account is sub- 
ject to the taxes imposed by section 511 (re- 
lating to imposition of tax on unrelated busi- 
ness income of charitable, etc. organiza- 
tions). 

*(2) ACCOUNT TREATED AS DISTRIBUTING ALL 
ITS ASSETS.—In any case in which any ac- 
count ceases to be a voluntary retiree health 
account, paragraph (1) of subsection (b) shall 
apply as if there were a distribution on such 
first day in an amount equal to the fair mar- 
ket value (on such first day) of all assets in 
the account (on such first day). 
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“(3) LOSS OF EXEMPTION ОҒ ACCOUNT WHERE 
INDIVIDUAL ENGAGES IN PROHIBITED TRANS- 
ACTION.—If during any taxable year an indi- 
vidual for whom a voluntary retiree health 
account is established engages іп any trans- 
&ction prohibited by section 4975 with re- 
spect to the account, the account ceases to 
be а voluntary retiree health account as of 
the first day of that taxable year. 

*(4) EFFECT OF PLEDGING ACCOUNT AS SECU- 
RITY.—If, during any taxable year, the indi- 
vidual for whose benefit a voluntary retiree 
health account is established uses the ac- 
count or any portion thereof as security for 
& loan, the portion so used shall be treated 
as distributed to that individual. 

“(4) EXCESS BENEFITS PENALTY.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—If— 

*(A) the benefits with respect to a partici- 
pant, when expressed as an annual benefit, 
exceed 

“(В) the maximum amount which may be 
provided under section 433(h)(2) for a taxable 
year, 
such excess shall be included in gross income 
for the taxable year and the participant's tax 
under this chapter for such taxable year 
shall be increased by the applicable percent- 
age of such excess. 

"(2 APPLICABLE PERCENTAGE.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—The term ‘applicable 
percentage' means 20 percent. 

"(B) INDIVIDUALS OTHER THAN EMPLOYEES 
AND SPOUSES.—In the case of an individual 
other than an employee or spouse of the em- 
ployee, the applicable percentage is 100 per- 
cent. 

“(3) ANNUAL BENEFIT.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the annual benefit shall be deter- 
mined in such manner as the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

DISTRIBUTION REQUIRE- 
MENTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—An account shall not be 
treated as a voluntary retiree health account 
unless the plan provides that the amount 
which is distributed with respect to an indi- 
vidual during any taxable year— 

“(А) may not be less than 100 percent of 
the pro rata amount with respect to such in- 
dividual, or 

“(В) if a lesser amount is specified by the 
individual, shall be the amount specified by 
the individual. 


The Secretary shall prescribe regulations 
which specify the circumstances under which 
the failure of an individual to specify an 
amount under subparagraph (B) shall be 
treated as a specification of a zero amount. 

“(2) PRO RATA AMOUNT.—For purposes of 
this subsection, the pro rata amount with re- 
spect to any individual] for any taxable year 
is the amount (determined as of the begin- 
ning of each taxable year during which a dis- 
tribution from such account to the employee 
is permitted) equal to— 

“(A) the individual’s account balance at 
such time, divided by 

“(В) the life expectancy of such individual 
at such time. 

The life expectancy of each individual shall 
be redetermined annually. 

“(f) CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS FOR HEALTH 
PLANS MADE APPLICABLE.—An account shall 
not be treated as a voluntary retiree health 
account unless, under regulations, the re- 
quirements of subsections (b), (h), (i), (j), and 
(k) of section 433 are met. 

“(Е) COMMUNITY PROPERTY LAWs.—This 
section shall be applied without regard to 
any community property laws. 

“(h) REPORTS.—The trustee of a voluntary 
retiree health account shall make such re- 
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ports regarding such account to the Sec- 
retary and to the individual for whose bene- 
fit the account is maintained with respect to 
contributions, distributions, and such other 
matters as the Secretary may require under 
regulations. The reports required by this 
subsection shall be filed at such time and in 
such manner and furnished to such individ- 
uals at such time and in such manner as may 
be required by those regulations. 

“SEC. 436. PREEMPTION; SPECIAL RULES, 

“(а) PREEMPTION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided іп 
paragraph (2), this part shall supersede all 
State laws insofar as they may now or here- 
after relate to any health plan for former 
employees and their spouses. 

“(2) EXCEPTIONS.— 

“(А) BANKING AND SECURITIES LAWS.— 

**(1) Except as provided in clause (ii), noth- 
ing in this part shall be construed to exempt 
or relieve any person from any law of any 
State which regulates banking or securities. 

(1) Any qualified voluntary retiree health 
plan qualified retiree health care trust, or 
voluntary retiree health account shall not be 
deemed to be a bank, trust company, or in- 
vestment company or to be engaged in the 
business of banking for purposes of any law 
of any State purporting to regulate banks, 
trust companies, or investment companies. 

"(B) GENERALLY APPLICABLE CRIMINAL 
LAWS.—Paragraph (1) shall not apply to any 
generally applicable criminal law of a State. 

“(С) QUALIFIED DOMESTIC RELATIONS OR- 
DERS.—Paragraph (1) shall not apply to 
qualified domestic relations orders (as de- 
fined in section 414(p)). 

"(3) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“(А) STATE LAW.—The term ‘State law’ іп- 
cludes all laws, decisions, rules, or regula- 
tions (or other State action having the effect 
of law) of any State. A law of the United 
States applicable only to the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be treated as a State law rather 
than a law of the United States. 

“(В) STATE.—The term ‘State’ means a 
State, any political subdivision of a State, 
the District of Columbia, any possession of 
the United States, and any agency or instru- 
mentality of any of the foregoing. 

“(4) LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES.—Nothing 
in this part shall be construed to alter, 
amend, modify, invalidate, impair, or super- 
sede any law of the United States or any rule 
or regulation issued under any such law. 

"(b) HIGHLY COMPENSATED EMPLOYEE DE- 
FINED.—For purposes of this part, the term 
‘highly compensated employee’ has the 
meaning given such term by section 414(q). 

“(с) CERTAIN RETROACTIVE CHANGES ІМ 
PLAN.—Rules similar to the rules of section 
401(b) shall apply for purposes of this part. 

“(4) RULES RELATING TO SELF-EMPLOYED 
INDIVIDUALS.—Rules similar to the rules of 
subsections (c) and (d) of section 401 (other 
than subsection (c)(6)) shall apply for pur- 
poses of this part. 

“(e) CERTAIN OTHER RULES ТО APPLY.— 
Rules similar to the rules of section 414 
(other than subsections (f), (h), (i), (k), and 
(s)) shall apply for purposes of this part. 

"(f) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary shall 
prescribe such regulations as may be nec- 
essary or appropriate to carry out the provi- 
sions of this part, including regulations re- 
quiring reports from individuals having ac- 
counts in qualified voluntary retiree health 
plans to employers and the Secretary.“ 

(b) TAX ON DISTRIBUTIONS OTHER THAN 
PosT-RETIREMENT MEDICAL BENEFITS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 43 of such Code 
(relating to qualified pension, etc., plans) is 
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amended by inserting after section 4976 the 

following new section: 

“БЕС. 4976A. TAXES WITH RESPECT TO QUALI- 
FIED VOLUNTARY RETIREE HEALTH 
PLANS AND VOLUNTARY RETIREE 
HEALTH ACCOUNTS. 

“(а) GENERAL RULE.—If— 

*(1) an employer maintains a qualified vol- 
untary retiree health plan or an individual 
maintains a voluntary retiree health ac- 
count, and 

“(2) there is a disqualified benefit provided 
during any taxable year, 
there is hereby imposed on such employer or 
individual, as the case may be, a tax equal to 
50 percent of such disqualified benefit. 

“(90 QUALIFIED VOLUNTARY RETIREE 
HEALTH PLAN; VOLUNTARY RETIREE HEALTH 
ACCOUNT.—For purposes of subsection (а)- 

“(1) QUALIFIED VOLUNTARY RETIREE HEALTH 
PLAN.—The term 'qualified voluntary retiree 
health plan' has the meaning given such 
term by section 433. Such term includes any 
plan which, at any time, has been deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be a qualified vol- 
untary retiree health plan. 

“(2) VOLUNTARY RETIREE HEALTH AC- 
COUNT.—The term ‘voluntary retiree health 
account’ has the meaning given such term by 
section 435. 

“(с) DISQUALIFIED BENEFIT.—For purposes 
of subsection (а)— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘disqualified 
benefit’ means any distribution or deemed 
distribution (other than a transfer required 
under section 432(b)) which is not a post-re- 
tirement long-term health care benefit (as 
defined in section 433(b)). 

“(2) EXCEPTIONS.—The term ‘disqualified 
benefit' shall not include any distribution to 
the employer— 

“(А) by reason of mistake of fact, the fail- 
ure of the plan to initially qualify, or the 
failure of contributions to be deductible, or 

"(B) after such employer ceases to have 
employees. 

“(4) EMPLOYER.—In the case of а plan 
which provides contributions or benefits for 
employees some or all of whom are self-em- 
ployed within the meaning о! section 
401(c)(1), the term ‘employer’ means the per- 
son treated as the employer under section 
401(c)(4).". 

(2) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such chapter 43 is amended by 
inserting after the item relating to section 
4976 the following new item: 


“Бес. 4976A. Taxes with respect to qualified 
voluntary retiree health plans 
and voluntary retiree health 
accounts." 


(c) QUALIFIED RETIREE HEALTH CARE TRUST 
EXEMPT FROM TAX.—Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 501 of such Code (relating to exemption 
from tax on corporation, certain trust, etc.) 
is amended by inserting ''or a qualified re- 
tiree health care trust under section 434" 
after “ог section 401(a)". 

(d) TAX ON PROHIBITED TRANSACTIONS.— 
Section 4975 of such Code (relating to prohib- 
ited transactions) is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of subsection (c) 
the following new paragraph: 

*(4) SPECIAL RULE FOR VOLUNTARY RETIREE 
HEALTH ACCOUNTS.—An individual for whose 
benefit a voluntary retiree health account is 
established shall be exempt from the tax im- 
posed by this section with respect to any 
transaction concerning such account (which 
would otherwise be taxable under this sec- 
tion) if, with respect to such transaction, the 
account ceases to be a voluntary retiree 
health account by reason of the application 
of section 435(c)(3) to such account.", and 
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(2) by inserting “ог а voluntary гебігее 
health account described in section 435" in 
subsection (е)(1) after described in section 
408(а)”. 

(e) FAILURE To PROVIDE REPORTS ON VOL- 
UNTARY RETIREE HEALTH ACCOUNTS.—Section 
6693 of such Code (relating to failure to pro- 
vide reports on individual retirement ac- 
count or annuities) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “ог a voluntary retiree 
health account" after "annuities" in the 
heading of such section, and 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection (a) 
the following: “Тһе person required by sec- 
tion 435(h) to file a report regarding а vol- 
untary retiree health account at the time 
and in the manner required by such section 
shall pay а penalty of $50 for each failure un- 
less it is shown that such failure is due to 
reasonable cause. 

(f) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
parts for subchapter D of chapter 1 of such 
Code is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new item: 


*Part III. Voluntary Retiree Health Plans.". 
SEC. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Тһе amendments made by section 2 shall 
apply to plan years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1991. 


S. 87 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Subpart A of part IV of 
subchapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 (relating to nonrefundable personal 
credits) is amended by inserting after section 
25, the following new section: 

“БЕС. 25А. LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT. 

“(а) CREDIT ALLOWED.—In the case of an 
individual who makes a contribution to a 
qualified long-term health care savings ac- 
count, there shall be allowed as а credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year an amount equal to the 
lesser of— 

“(1) 10 percent of such contribution for the 
taxable year, or 

**(2) $200. 

b) LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) ACCOUNT MAY NOT BE ESTABLISHED FOR 
BENEFIT OF MORE THAN 1 INDIVIDUAL.—A long- 
term health care savings account may not be 
established for the benefit of more than 1 in- 
dividual. 

“(2) AMOUNT OF CONTRIBUTION.—With re- 
spect to any individual, no contribution 
under subsection (a) shall be allowed for the 
taxable year in excess of $2,000. 

“(8) NO OTHER LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE 
PLAN AVAILABLE.—NO credit shall be allowed 
under subsection (a) in the case of an indi- 
vidual for whom an employer provides а 
long-term health care plan during the tax- 
able year if such plan provides substantially 
the same benefits as defined in paragraphs 
(5) and (6) of subsection (c). 

“(4) INDIVIDUAL MAY NOT BE BENEFICIARY OF 
MORE THAN 1 ACCOUNT.—If an individual is the 
beneficiary of more than 1 long-term health 
care savings account during any calendar 
year, no credit shall be allowed under sub- 
section (a) for any amount paid or trans- 
ferred for such calendar year to any account 
established for the benefit of such individual. 

“(с) DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES.— 

“(1) LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE SAVINGS АС- 
COUNT.—For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘long-term health care savings account’ 
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means a trust created or organized in the 
United States exclusively for the purpose of 
paying only 1 individual's long-term health 
care expenses, but only if the written gov- 
erning instrument creating the trust meets 
the following requirements: 

"(A) No contribution will be accepted un- 
less it is in cash, stocks, bonds, or other se- 
curities which are readily tradeable on an es- 
tablished securities market. 

) No contribution will be accepted un- 
less it is from the individual for whose bene- 
fit the trust is established. 

"(C) The trustee is a bank (as defined in 
section 408(n)) or another person who dem- 
onstrates to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
that the manner in which that person will 
administer the trust will be consistent with 
the requirements of this section. 

OD) No part of the trust assets will be in- 
vested in life insurance contracts (other than 
contracts the beneficiary of which is the 
trust and the face amount of which does not 
exceed the amount by which the maximum 
amount which can be contributed to the ac- 
count exceeds the sum of the amounts con- 
tributed to the account for all taxable 
years). 

“(Е) The assets of the account may be іп- 
vested in accordance with the direction of 
the individual contributing to the account. 

“(Е) The assets of the trust will not be 
commingled with other property except in a 
common trust fund or common investment 
fund. 

"(2) TIME WHEN CONTRIBUTIONS DEEMED 
MADE.—For purposes of this section, a tax- 
payer shall be deemed to have made a con- 
tribution on the last day of & calendar year 
if the contribution is made on account of 
such calendar year and is made not later 
than the time prescribed by law for filing the 
return for the taxable year (not including ex- 
tensions thereof) with or within which the 
calendar year ends. 

(8) STOCK, ETC., TO BE VALUED AS ОҒ 
TRANSFER DATE.—The fair market value of 
Stocks, bonds, and other securities shall be 
determined as of the date on which they are 
transferred to the account. If the date of 
transfer falls on a Saturday, Sunday, or pub- 
lic legal holiday, then the fair market value 
shall be determined by reference to the last 
preceding day on which they could have been 
traded on an established securities market. 

"(4) LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE EXPENSES.— 
The term ‘long-term health care expenses’ 
means— 

“(А) the cost of insurance that provides 
long-term health care benefits, or 

“(В) the cost of long-term health care ben- 
efits. 

(5) DEFINITION OF LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE 
INSURANCE.—For purposes of this section the 
term ‘long-term health care insurance’ 
means an insurance contract through which 
long-term health care benefits are provided 
and the renewal of such contract is guaran- 
teed. 

“(6) LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term 'long-term health care' means 
providing necessary diagnostic, preventive, 
therapeutic, and rehabilitative services, or 
maintenance or personal care services, re- 
quired by а chronically ill individual іп a fa- 
cility by a qualified provider. 

"(B) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of sub- 
paragraph (A)— 

“(1) QUALIFIED FACILITY.—The term quali- 
fied facility’ means— 

"(I a nursing, rehabilitative, hospice, or 
adult day care facility, including a hospital, 
retirement home, nursing home, skilled 
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nursing facility intermediate care facility, 
or similar institution, licensed under State 
law, or 

“(П) an individual’s home if a physician, 
licensed under State law, certifies that with- 
out home care the individual would have to 
be cared for in a facility described in 
subclause (I), except that such home shall be 
treated as a qualified facility only to the ex- 
tent the cost of such services is not greater 
than the cost of similar services provided in 
a facility described in subclause (I). 

"(1) CHRONICALLY ILL INDIVIDUAL.—The 
term ‘chronically ill individual’ means an in- 
dividual who has been certified by a physi- 
cian, licensed under State law, as requiring 
assistance with eating, toileting, mobility, 
bathing, or dressing. 

(iii) MAINTENANCE OR PERSONAL CARE 
SERVICES.—The term ‘maintenance or per- 
sonal care services’ means any service the 
primary purposes of which is to provide 
needed assistance with any of the activities 
of daily living described in clause (ii). 

“(iv) QUALIFIED PROVIDER.—The term 
‘qualified provider’ means a medical practi- 
tioner licensed under State law, registered 
nurse, licensed registered nurse, qualified 
therapist, trained home health aid employed 
by a licensed home health agency, or trained 
home health aid licensed under State law, 
but does not include a relative or other per- 
son who ordinarily resides in the home. 

“(7) PHYSICIAN.—The term ‘physician’ has 
the meaning given to such term by section 
213(d)(4). 

“(4) TAX TREATMENT OF DISTRIBUTIONS.— 

"(1) ІМ GENERAL.—Any amount received 
from a long-term health care savings ac- 
count shall be included in gross income of 
the recipient for the taxable year in which 
the amount is received, except to the extent 
that paragraph (2) or (3) applies to such 
amount. 

“(2) EXCEPTION FOR DISTRIBUTIONS FOR 
LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE EXPENSES.—Para- 
graph (1) shall not apply to any payment or 
distribution which is used exclusively to pay 
for long-term health care expenses incurred 
by the individual for whose benefit the ac- 
count is established. 

"(3) EXCESS CONTRIBUTIONS RETURNED BE- 
FORE DUE DATE OF RETURN.—Paragraph (1) 
shall not apply to the distribution of any 
contribution paid during a taxable year to 
long-term health care savings account to the 
extent that such contribution exceeds the 
amount allowable under subsection (b)(2) if— 

“(А) such distribution is received on or be- 
fore the day prescribed by law (including ex- 
tensions of time) for filing such individual's 
return for such taxable year, 

“(В) no credit is allowed under subsection 
(a) with respect to such excess contribution, 
and 

"(C) such distribution is accompanied by 
the amount of net income attributable to 
such excess contribution. 


Any net income described in subparagraph 
(C) shall be included in the gross income of 
the individual for the taxable year in which 
it is received. 

"(e) TAX TREATMENT ОҒ LONG-TERM 
HEALTH CARE SAVINGS ACCOUNTS.— 

“(1) EXEMPTION FROM TAX.—Each long-term 
health care savings account shall be exempt 
from taxation under this subtitle. Notwith- 
standing the preceding sentence, such ac- 
count shall be subject to the taxes imposed 
by section 511 (relating to imposition of tax 
on unrelated business income of charitable, 
etc., organizations). 

“(2) EFFECT OF ENGAGING IN PROHIBITED 
TRANSACTION.— 
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“(А) DISQUALIFICATION ОҒ TRUST.—If the in- 
dividual for whose benefit a long-term health 
care savings account is established or any in- 
dividual who contributes to such account en- 
gages in any transaction prohibited by sec- 
tion 4975 with respect to the account, the ac- 
count ceases to be a long-term health care 
savings account as of the first day of the tax- 
able year of such individual during which 
such prohibited transaction begins. 

"(B) ASSETS TREATED AS DISTRIBUTED.—In 
any case in which any account ceases to be 
& long-term health care savings account by 
reason of subparagraph (A) on the first day 
of any taxable year, subsection (d)(1) shall 
apply as if there were a distribution on such 
first day in an amount equal to the fair mar- 
ket value (on such first day) of all assets in 
the account (on such first day). 

(3) EFFECT OF PLEDGING ACCOUNT AS SECU- 
RITY.—If, during any taxable year, the indi- 
vidual for whose benefit a long-term health 
care savings account is established uses the 
account ог any portion thereof as security 
for a loan, the portion so used shall be treat- 
ed as distributed to that individual. 

"(f) ADDITIONAL TAX ON CERTAIN AMOUNTS 
INCLUDED IN GROSS INCOME.— 

“(1) DISTRIBUTION МОТ USED FOR LONG-TERM 
HEALTH CARE EXPENSES.—Except as provided 
in paragraph (2), if a distribution— 

“(А) is made from a long-term health care 
savings account, and 

„B) is not used in connection with the 
payment of long-term health care expenses 
of the individual for whose benefit the ac- 
count was established, 


the tax liability (for the taxable year in 
which such distribution is received) of the 
individual who contributed to the account 
shall be increased by an amount equal to— 

“(А) 25 percent of the amount of the dis- 
tribution which is includable in the gross in- 
come of such individual for such taxable year 
if such individual has not attained age 59 be- 
fore the close of such individual’s taxable 
year, or 

“(В) 20 percent of the amount of such dis- 
tribution if such individual has attained age 
59 before the close of such individual’s tax- 
able year. > 

(2) DISQUALIFICATION CASES.—If ап 
amount is includable in the gross income of 
ап individual for а taxable year under sub- 
section (e), the tax liability of such individ- 
ual under this chapter for such taxable year 
shall be increased by an amount equal to 10 
percent of such amount required to be in- 
cluded in his gross income. 

"(3) DEATH OF INDIVIDUAL FOR WHOM AC- 
COUNT ESTABLISHED.—Paragraphs (1) and (2) 
Shall not apply if the payment or distribu- 
tion is made after the individual for whose 
benefit the long-term health care savings ас- 
count dies. 

"(g) COMMUNITY PROPERTY LAWS.—This 
section shall be applied without regard to 
any community property laws. 

“(h) REPORTS.—The trustee of а long-term 
health care savings account shall make such 
reports regarding such account to the Sec- 
retary and to the individual for whose bene- 
fit the account is maintained with respect to 
contributions, distributions, and such other 
matters as the Secretary may require under 
regulations. The reports required by this 
subsection shall be filed at such time and in 
such manner and furnished to such individ- 
ual at such time and in such manner as may 
be required by those regulations.". 

(b) TAX ON EXCESS CONTRIBUTIONS.—Sec- 
tion 4973 of such Code (relating to tax on ex- 
cess contributions to individual retirement 
accounts, certain section 403(b) contracts, 
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and certain individual retirement annuities) 
is amended— 

(1) by inserting “LONG-TERM HEALTH 
CARE SAVINGS ACCOUNTS," after AC- 
COUNTS," іп the heading of such section, 

(2) by striking out “ог” at the end of para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a), 

(3) by redesignating paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (a) as paragraph (3) and by inserting 
after paragraph (1) the following: 

“(2) а long-term health care savings ас- 
count (within the meaning of section 25А(с)), 
or", and 

(4) by adding &t the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(4) EXCESS CONTRIBUTIONS TO LONG-TERM 
HEALTH CARE SAVINGS ACCOUNTS.—For pur- 
poses of this section, in the case of a long- 
term health care savings account, the term 
*excess contributions' means the amount by 
which the amount contributed for the tax- 
able year to the account exceeds the amount 
allowable under section 25A(b)(2) for such 
taxable year. For purposes of this sub- 
section, any contribution which is distrib- 
uted out of the long-term health care savings 
account in а distribution to which section 
25A(d(3) applies shall be treated as an 
amount not contributed.". 

(c) TAX ON PROHIBITED TRANSACTIONS.— 
Section 4975 of such Code (relating to prohib- 
ited transactions) is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of subsection (c) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(4) SPECIAL RULE FOR LONG-TERM HEALTH 
CARE SAVINGS ACCOUNTS.—An individual for 
whose benefit a long-term health care sav- 
ings account is established shall be exempt 
from the tax imposed by this section with re- 
spect to any transaction concerning such ac- 
count (which would otherwise be taxable 
under this section) if, with respect to such 
transaction, the account ceases to be a long- 
term health care savings account by reason 
of the application of section 25A(e)(2)(A) to 
such account.“, and 

(2) by inserting “, a long-term health care 
savings account described in section 25А(с),” 
in subsection (e)1) after described in sec- 
tion 408(а)”. 

(d) FAILURE То PROVIDE REPORTS ON LONG- 
TERM HEALTH CARE SAVINGS ACCOUNTS.—Sec- 
tion 6693 of such Code (relating to failure to 
provide reports on individual retirement ac- 
count or annuities) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “ОН ON LONG-TERM 
HEALTH CARE SAVINGS ACCOUNT" after 
“ANNUITIES” in the heading of such section, 
and 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection (a) 
the following: '"The person required by sec- 
tion 25A(h) to file а report regarding a long- 
term health care account at the time and in 
the manner required by such section shall 
pay a penalty of $50 for each failure unless it 
is shown that such failure is due to reason- 
able cause.” 

(e) EXCLUSION FROM GROSS INCOME.— 

(1) Part III of subchapter B of chapter 1 of 
such Code (relating to items specifically ex- 
cluded from gross income) is amended by re- 
designating section 136 as section 137 and by 
inserting after section 135 the following new 
section: 

“БЕС. 136. LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT DISTRIBUTIONS, 

“Іп the case of an individual, gross income 
does not include distributions from a long- 
term health care savings account used exclu- 
віуеіу for the payment of long-term health 
care expenses of that individual (within the 
meaning of section 25А(0)(4)).". 

(2) The table of sections for such part III is 
amended by striking out the item relating to 
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section 135 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following new items: 


“Бес. 136. Long-term health care savings ас- 
count distributions. 

“Бес. 137. Cross references to other Acts.“ 

(f) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The table of sections for subpart A of 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of such 
Code is amended by inserting after the item 
relating to section 25 the following new item: 
“Бес. 25A. Long-term health care savings ac- 

counts.". 

(2) The table of sections for chapter 43 of 
such Code is amended by striking out the 
item relating to section 4973 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Бес. 4973. Tax on excess contributions to in- 
dividual retirement accounts, 
long-term health care savings 
accounts, certain 403(b) con- 
tracts, and certain individual 
retirement annuities.”’. 

(3) The table of sections for subchapter B 
of chapter 68 of such Code is amended by in- 
serting “ог on long-term health care savings 
accounts” after annuities“ in the item re- 
lating to section 6693. 

(g) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1991.e 


By Mr. DURENBERGER (for him- 
self, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. PACKWOOD, 
Mr. DOLE, Mr. BAUCUS, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
HEINZ, Mr. SYMMS, Mr. ROTH, 
Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. COHEN, Mr. 
SANFORD, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, Mr. SIMON, Mr. COCHRAN, 
and Mr. MACK): 

S. 88. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to make perma- 
nent the deduction for health insur- 
ance costs for self-employed individ- 
uals; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DURENBERGER (for him- 
self, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. PACKWOOD, 
Mr. Baucus, Мг. HEINZ, Mr. 
SYMMS, Mr. COHEN, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, and Mr. LUGAR): 

S. 89. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to make perma- 
nent the deduction for health insur- 
ance costs for self-employed individ- 
uals; to the Committee on Finance. 

HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED 
è Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
at the end of this year, the current 25- 
percent deduction that is allowed for 
self-employed individuals—farmers, 
small business owners, independent 


‘small contractors—will expire. Today I 


am introducing legislation that would 
make this modest tax deduction per- 
manent. I am also introducing legisla- 
tion that would expand the 25-percent 
deduction to 100 percent, thereby put- 
ting independent business people on a 
somewhat more equal footing with 
their counterparts in the corporate sec- 
tor. 

I want to thank my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle who have joined 
me in cosponsoring these bills. 

Mr. President, given the choice be- 
tween these two bills, I would prefer 
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that Congress adopt the legislation ex- 
panding the health insurance deduction 
from 25 percent to 100 percent. I believe 
that it is fundamentally unfair that we 
allow corporate business owners to de- 
duct 100 percent of the cost of their 
health insurance while allowing sole 
proprietors, farmers, and other small 
business owners а mere 25-percent de- 
duction. This unfairness is compounded 
by that fact that small business owners 
must pay higher health insurance pre- 
miums than their counterparts in the 
large corporate sector because small 
businesses cannot take advantage of 
group pricing structures offered by the 
insurance industry. 

Yet, Mr. President, I recognize that 
the constraints of a $300 billion Federal 
deficit make some of my colleagues 
hesitant about supporting an expansion 
of the 25-percent deduction. Because of 
these budgetary constraints, and be- 
cause it would be fundamentally in- 
equitable to allow the modest 25-per- 
cent deduction to expire at the end of 
this year, I am therefore introducing 
this extender legislation. 

But I wil not be satisfied until the 
day comes when we equalize the tax 
subsidy for the self-employed with the 
subsidy we provide the corporate com- 
munity. 

Mr. President, last year, the Joint 
Committee on Taxation estimated that 
extending the 25-percent deduction for 
the self-employed would cost $374 mil- 
lion in 1991, and $2.7 billion over 5 
years. With health care costs continu- 
ing to rise at more than 12 percent per 
year, this revenue loss will likely in- 
crease this year and over the next 5 
years. It is probably fair to say that if 
we expanded the deduction from 25 per- 
cent to 100 percent, the 1-уеаг cost 
would likely exceed $1.1 billion, and the 
5-year cost could go as high as $8 bil- 
lion. Certainly, these are revenue costs 
that cannot be ignored, especially at à 
time when the budget deficit is so dev- 
astatingly high. . 

Yet, the revenue losses associated 
with the deduction for the self-em- 
ployed, whether a 25-percent deduction 
or а 100-percent deduction, should not 
be viewed in isolation. In comparison 
with the tax subsidy we provide to the 
corporate sector, the deduction for the 
selffemployed is а mere drop іп the 
bucket. 

For 1991, the 100-percent income tax 
exclusion for corporate health insur- 
ance is estimated to cost the Treasury 
$33 billion. That is nearly 100 times as 
costly as the deduction for the self-em- 
ployed. Over 5 years, the income tax 
exclusion will cost the Treasury more 
than $212 billion. But just considering 
the size of the income tax exclusion for 
corporate employees does not provide a 
fair picture of the true cost of this cor- 
porate benefit. Health insurance pro- 
vided to corporate employees is not 
subject to income tax, nor is it in- 
cluded in determining the wage base 
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for FICA taxes. The l-year cost of the 
FICA tax exclusion adds another $22 
bilion to the subsidy provided to cor- 
porate employees. And the 5-year cost 
is $135 billion. By contrast, the 25-per- 
cent cost of health insurance that is 
deductible by self-employed individuals 
does not reduce the income base for the 
self-employed individual's FICA tax. 

So, if we are comparing true costs, it 
would be fair to say that the Treasury 
is subsidizing the cost of corporate 
health insurance to the tune of $55 bil- 
lion in 1991 and $347 billion over 5 
years. That compares to less than $3 
bilion over 5 years for the self-em- 
ployed. 

However, Mr. President, there is one 
further cost that must be considered in 
determining the size of the subsidy pro- 
vided to the corporate sector for pro- 
viding health insurance. And that cost 
is the tax savings to corporations re- 
sulting from being entitled to deduct 
100 percent of the cost of health insur- 
ance. The Joint Tax Committee esti- 
mates that cost at $43 billion in 1991, 
and $260 billion over 5 years. 

Mr. President, the bottom line is 
that in 1991, the taxpayer is subsidizing 
health care provided by corporations at 
а cost of $98 billion. And over 5 years, 
the true corporate subsidy is more 
than $600 billion. When compared with 
these figures, the modesty of the de- 
duction for the self-employed pales. 

Mr. President, I hope I can convince 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
of the fairness of raising the deduction 
for the self-employed to 100 percent. 
However, if I fail this year, I will re- 
turn next year and the year after until 
fairness is achieved. In the meantime, 
the integrity of the 25-percent deduc- 
tion must be preserved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of both of these bills 
be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

8.88 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. DEDUCTION FOR HEALTH INSUR- 
ANCE COSTS FOR SELF-EMPLOYED 
INDIVIDUALS MADE PERMANENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 162(1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to spe- 
cial rules for health insurance costs of self- 
employed individuals) is amended by strik- 
ing paragraph (6). 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1991. 


5.89 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. PERMANENT INCREASE IN DEDUCT- 
IBLE HEALTH INSURANCE COSTS 
FOR SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS 
MADE PERMANENT. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) of section 
162(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
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(relating to special rules for health insur- 
ance costs of self-employed individuals) is 
amended by striking 25 percent“ and insert- 
ing 100 percent.“ 

(b) PERMANENT DEDUCTION.—Section 16201) 
of such Code is amended by striking para- 
graph (6). 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1991.¢ 
* Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased to join my colleague from Min- 
nesota, Senator DURENBERGER, in in- 
troducing two bills that will greatly 
assist self-employed persons meet the 
escalating cost of health insurance for 
themselves and their families. 

Under current tax law, self-employed 
persons are allowed to deduct for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes 25 percent of 
the amounts they pay for health insur- 
ance for themselves, their spouses and 
their dependents. This deduction pro- 
vides valuable help to the millions of 
self-employed persons nationwide who 
are finding it increasingly difficult to 
bear the cost of health insurance pre- 
miums. 

Unfortunately, there are two flaws in 
the current tax deduction for the self- 
employed. First, this provision is 
scheduled to expire at the end of this 
year. Although the Congress extended 
this provision temporarily in the Om- 
nibus Reconciliation Act of 1990, self- 
employed persons will still lose this 
valuable deduction at the end of this 
year unless Congress extends the sun- 
set date further, or makes this deduc- 
tion permanent. 

Second, under current law, self-em- 
ployed persons are allowed to deduct 
only 25 percent of the costs of their 
health insurance, while incorporated 
companies are allowed to deduct the 
full cost of providing health insurance 
as an ordinary and necessary business 
expense. Further, the employees of cor- 
porations do not have to include the 
value of those benefits in their income 
for tax purposes, while self-employed 
persons are not given this tax benefit. 
This is, in my opinion, one of the most 
egregiously discriminatory provisions 
in our Federal tax laws. It is simply 
not fair to give the millions of self-em- 
ployed small businesspersons and farm- 
ers of this country only a partial de- 
duction for the costs of their health in- 
surance while we allow corporations to 
write off totally the cost of providing 
health care to their executives and em- 
ployees. 

The bills that I am joining Senator 
DURENBERGER in introducing today will 
correct both of these flaws in our tax 
laws. The first bill will make the cur- 
rent 25 percent deduction permanent 
and the second bill will increase the de- 
duction to 100 percent, thus equalizing 
the treatment of corporations and the 
self-employed. 

It is crucial that the Congress take 
action immediately to address the 
health care crisis facing our country 
today. As many as 37 million people— 
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at least 1 іп every 8 Americans—are 
without health insurance and therefore 
denied access to even basic health care. 
At least 2 million of the uninsured in 
America are self-employed. In addition, 
unincorporated small businesses are 
&bout half as likely to provide health 
care coverage to owners and workers of 
a comparable size. Enactment of a full 
100 percent deduction for health care 
costs is an important step toward ex- 
panding the insurance coverage of 
these persons, thus increasing access 
and reducing overall costs of our Na- 
tion's health care system. 

I urge my colleagues to demonstrate 
their strong support for millions of 
small businesses and farmers across 
the country by supporting this legisla- 
tion. These proposals are also included 
in larger health care legislation that I 
will be introducing shortly, The Com- 
prehensive Health Care Act of 1991, 
that sets forth a national agenda for 
health care reform.e 


By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself, 
Mr. BOREN, and Mr. SYMMS): 

S. 90. A bil to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to meet the grow- 
ing challenge of America's infrastruc- 
ture needs; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

ENVIRONMENTAL INFRASTRUCTURE ACT OF 1991 
е Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, every 
person in this Chamber understands 
that America faces a major challenge 
with the state of our infrastructure. 

Whether it concerns New York City 
bridges in decay or rural water systems 
that lack sufficient pressure, America 
faces а problem, а huge problem. 

To many, it seems an overwhelming 
problem. What can we do? It seems so 
overwhelming that we may be tempted 
to simply walk away from the chal- 
lenge. 

America cannot afford that response. 
While this Senator has no magic wand 
to solve the problem, but I believe that 
the legislation I am introducing today, 
the Environmental Infrastructure Act 
of 1991, offers a major start toward aug- 
menting our infrastructure. 

I am delighted that my good friend, 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Мг. 
BOREN], has once again joined me as 
the lead cosponsor of this bill, and that 
my friend from Idaho [Mr. SYMMS] is 
an original sponsor. Their sponsorship, 
I should point out to my colleagues, is 
particularly important as both serve 
on the Committee on Finance. 

This legislation has been before the 
Senate for several years now. Senators 
BOREN and SYMMS and I sponsored it as 
S. 700 during the 10186 Congress, a bill 
that, in turn, grew from legislation I 
sponsored during the 100th Congress as 
S. 2311. 

I am convinced that our approach is 
gathering momentum. A number of im- 
portant organizations endorsed this 
bill under its earlier number, S. 700, or- 
ganizations such as the American Con- 
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sulting Engineers Council and the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders. 
Mr. President, I ask that а partial list 
of groups that endorsed S. 700 last year 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

Hearings were held а year ago in the 
House Ways and Means Committee at 
which I testified on this bill. Frankly, 
I was most pleased by the warm re- 
sponse the bill received from our col- 
leagues in the House. 

The purpose of this bill is clear and 
direct: To encourage investment in 
those portions of our Nation's infra- 
structure that enhance our environ- 
ment. The bill seeks to make these 
public works improvements less costly 
as investments, both to local govern- 
ment and to the private sector, by as- 
suring that these investments will re- 
ceive favorable treatment in the Tax 
Code. 

Тһе tax-exempt status of State and 
local bonds is sound national policy. It 
serves as an intregal component of a 
strong partnership between the Federal 
Government and other levels of govern- 
ment. We should build upon that sound 
policy. 

This bill is а relatively narrow one, 
designed to benefit four basic types of 
public works, each related to improv- 
ing the American environment: 

Water supplies; 

Sewage treatment; 

Solid and hazardous waste disposal; 
and 

Facilities needed to meet EPA stand- 
ards. This final category would include 
such things as mass transit invest- 
ments in those regions of the Nation 
where air pollution problems exist. 

By focusing the bill] on а narrow 
group of public needs, I am not ignor- 
ing other pressing needs in America's 
infrastructure, such as bridges and 
highways. But America has a good pro- 
gram in place to rebuild our highways 
and bridges through the use of gasoline 
taxes. 

I believe that environmentally relat- 
ed investments need to be encouraged 
in every way we can. In New Mexico, 
many unmet needs exist, ones that this 
bil would assist. We have serious 
drinking water problems in the area 
known as the South Valley, outside А1- 
buquerque. We have similar problems 
in the Espanola Valley in northern 
New Mexico and in other rural areas 
experiencing rapid growth. As new in- 
dustry moves into New Mexico, or any 
State, the need for a state-of-the-art 
hazardous waste disposal facility will 
become increasingly necessary. 

This bill wil help New Mexicans 
meet these needs, at а price we can 
pay. 

What this bill does is to encourage 
the construction of such facilities 


through the bond market. Frankly, I. 


can't see how we can meet future needs 
without greater reliance on the bond 
market. 
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This bil will make these public 
works improvements less costly as in- 
vestments, both to local government 
and to the private sector, by ensuring 
that these investments receive fair and 
favorable treatment in the Tax Code. 

I do not need to tell the Senate that 
the ease with which local governments 
finance public facilities through bonds 
is governed directly by the Tax Code. 
In turn, local utility rates are deter- 
mined by how local capital invest- 
ments are financed. 

And large sums are at stake. The 
Public Securities Association found 
that over the period from 1984 through 
1988, State and local jurisdictions is- 
sued an average of $137.2 billion annu- 
ally in municipal bonds for public pur- 
poses. 

Assuming that average annual inter- 
est rates remain constant, the PSA 
concluded that if those 5 years of bonds 
had all been taxable, the added burden 
by the end of this century on commu- 
nities and States would have been $283 
billion. 

The added burden for a State such as 
New Mexico would be $1.6 billion. 

То help build for our future, the leg- 
islation Senators BOREN and SYMMS 
and I are introducing today creates a 
new category of tax-exempt bond, an 
infrastructure bond. An infrastructure 
bond would be an obligation, issued by 
& State or local government, that is 
used to finance any of the four types of 
public facilities I have cited. 

These public infrastructure bonds 
will be freed from constraints imposed 
on tax-exempt bonds in recent tax law. 
These bonds would not be subject to а 
cap. These bonds will not be subject to 
the alternative minimum tax. These 
bonds may be refunded at any time. 

This bill, I should point out, is based 
directly upon the recommendations in 
two important recent studies on Amer- 
ica's infrastructure. 

The initial study came from a distin- 
guished panel of public officials and 
private citizens, the Private Sector Ad- 
visory Panel on Infrastructure Financ- 
ing. That Panel was established several 
years ago to advise the Senate Budget 
Committee on techniques the Congress 
might use to increase public invest- 
ments in roads, dams, airports, bridges, 
water systems, and waste disposal. 

The second report—''Fragile Founda- 
tions: A Report on America's Public 
works’’—was released 3 years ago by ап 
equally distinguished group, the Na- 
tional Council on Public Works Im- 
provement. 

Both reports concluded that America 
faces a great challenge in reviving our 
decaying public works investment. 
Both reports deserve careful attention. 

Since then, the Congressional Budget 
Office's study., New Directions for the 
Nation's Public Works," suggested 
greater non-federal responsibility in 
targeting infrastructure investments. 
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Infrastructure bonds are one area of 
concern to me. Another is public-pri- 
vate partnerships, which have taken on 
new importance as we seek capital to 
meet public needs. 

So the second major thrust of this 
legislation encourages private invest- 
ments in public facilities. This bill ex- 
tends to all types of environmental in- 
frastructure facilities the same tax 
treatment the Tax Code now gives only 
to solid waste facilities. 

То attract private investment, sew- 
age, solid and hazardous waste, and 
water facilities must hold the promise 
of profitability. Projects of this sort 
are long-term investments. They do 
not generate a quick profit; the return 
is low and spread over many years. The 
cost-recovery rules now in the Tax 
Code lessen the economic feasibility of 
such arrangements. 

I think the National Council may 
have set the correct tone when it said 
America needed “а national commit- 
ment shared by all levels of govern- 
ment and the private sector, to in- 
crease capital spending by as much as 
100 percent above current levels.“ 

The Joint Committee on taxation has 
examined the version of this bill that I 
introduced during the 100th Congress. 
The Joint Committee estimated the 
cost in lost revenues at around $350 
milion per year—a modest revenue 
loss in comparison with the benefits 
and need. 

Mr. President, the Environmental In- 
frastructure Act of 1991 is but one step 
forward in а comprehensive program to 
meet America's infrastructure needs. 
The Private Sector Advisory Panel and 
the National Council on Public Works 
Improvement made many recommenda- 
tions to improve our infrastructure. 

I shall continue to examine these rec- 
ommendations in these reports, pos- 
sibly introducing further legislation іп 
this important area. 

To aid in а broader understanding of 
this proposal, I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of this bill be printed at 
this point in the RECORD, together with 
& brief section-by-section analysis of 
the bill. 

In addition, Mr. President, the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency has un- 
dertaken a number of important stud- 
ies into the broad question of infra- 
structure financing. 

One of these initiatives produced a 
series of papers published under the 
title of ‘‘Paying for Progress: Perspec- 
tives on Financing Environmental Pro- 
tection." Because of the importance of 
this EPA document, I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the Over- 
view written by EPA Administrator 
William К. Reilly also be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 
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THE DOMENICI-BOREN-SYMMS INFRASTRUC- 
TURE BILL SECTION-BY-SECTION OUTLINE 


Section 1 cites the bill as the “Епуігоп- 
mental Infrastructure Act of 1991,” and de- 
clares that amendments in the bill are to the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986. 

Section 2 creates a new category of tax-ex- 
empt bond, the infrastructure bond.“ 

Subsection (a) amends the Tax Code defini- 
tion of private activity bond" to exclude 
the new “infrastructure bond.“ This change 
means that infrastructure bonds" will be 
treated as ''governmental bonds," and be 
free from the constraints imposed on tax-ex- 
empt bonds by the 1986 Tax Reform Act. 
These infrastructure bonds would not be sub- 
ject to the existing cap, nor the alternative 
minimum tax. These bonds may be refunded 
at any time. 

Subsection (Ы) defines "infrastructure 
bond" as any state or local bond where 95 
percent of the proceeds are used to provide 
“infrastructure facilities." Infrastructure 
facilities" are defined as sewage facilities, 
solid waste and hazardous waste disposal fa- 
cilities, facilities for the furnishing of water, 
and facilities needed for state and local gov- 
ernment to achieve compliance with Federal 
environmental statutes and regulations. 
This subsection also includes a definition of 
“hazardous waste.“ 

Subsection (c) makes a series of conform- 
ing amendments to make subsections (a) and 
(b) consistent with the remainder of the Tax 
Code. 

Subsection (d) specifies that this section 
applies to bonds issued after December 31, 
1991. 

Section 3 modifies the arbitrage rebate re- 
quirements to provide local governments 
with greater latitude in managing the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues, minimizing local costs. 
This permits state and local governments to 
retain earnings from the temporary reinvest- 
ment of bond proceeds. 

Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) provides 
that reasonable reserve funds are not in- 
cluded in the gross proceeds that must be 
spent within a certain period to avoid the re- 
bate requirements. 

Paragraph (2) extends the temporary pe- 
riod for holding bond proceeds. Under cur- 
rent law, аП funds must be spent within 6 
months, or investment profits must be re- 
bated to the Treasury. Under this paragraph, 
rebate can be avoided if at least 20 percent of 
the proceeds are spent for construction, re- 
construction, or rehabilitation one year 
after the bonds are issued, at least 50 percent 
by two years, and at least 95 percent by three 
years. If the bond is not issued for the pur- 
pose of construction, reconstruction, or re- 
habilitation, the proceeds must be spent in 
one year. 

Subsection (b) specifies that this section 
applies to bonds issued after December 31, 
1991. 

Section 4 places all infrastructure facili- 
ties, as defined in this bill, within the 7-year 
Accelerated Cost Recovery Class, which 
means these facilities will be depreciated in 
the same manner as solid waste facilities 
under current law. Municipal wastewater 
treatment plants are now in the 15-year 
class, while municipal sewers and water sup- 
ply facilities are in the 20-year class. 

Subsection (a) specifies that an infrastruc- 
ture facility will be classified a 7-year prop- 
erty. 

Subsection (b) assigns the infrastructure 
facilities а 10-year depreciation period as ап 
alternative if the property is financed with 
tax-exempt bonds, or if it is leased to a tax- 
exempt entity. Currently, municipal 
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wastewater treatment plants financed with 

tax-exempt bonds are depreciated over 24 

years, water supply facilities over 90 years, 

and municipal sewers over 50 years. 

Subsection (c) specifies that infrastructure 
facilities will not be included in the term 
"tax-exempt use property" and thus are not 
subject to the restrictions imposed on prop- 
erty leased to tax-exempt entities. 

Subsection (d) amends other references to 
section 168(h) to reflect the renumbering re- 
quired by this section. 

Subsection (e) specifies that section 4 ap- 
plies to property placed in service after De- 
cember 31, 1991. 

PARTIAL LIST OF GROUPS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
SUPPORTING THE DOMENICI-BOREN-SYMMS 
BILL OR THE CONCEPT AND PURPOSES OF THE 
LEGISLATION 


American Consulting Engineers Council. 
American Public Works Association. 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
American Water Works Association. 
Association of General Contractors. 
Council of Infrastructure Financing Au- 
thorities. 
Government Finance Officers Association. 
National Association of Home Builders. 
National Association of Water Companies. 
National Rural Water Association. 
National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 
National Utility Contractors Association. 
Public Securities Association. 


OVERVIEW 
(By William K. Reilly) 


When I became Administrator of EPA, I 
was struck by how the United States and 
much of the world seemed poised to make a 
significant commitment to the protection 
and restoration of the environment. Over the 
twenty years since EPA was founded, the 
country has learned several lessons, includ- 
ing the fact that the money we spend on 
sound environmental programs makes an in- 
dispensable contribution to the nation’s 
well-being. We have realized enormous bene- 
fits from our pollution control investments, 
We recognize, too, that environmental im- 
provements must keep pace with economic 
growth, for our prosperity is inextricably 
linked to our-nation's environmental health; 
from our national wealth comes the where- 
withal to рау for environmental protection. 

Today, the question is no longer whether 
we will take action on environmental prob- 
lems, but how. This new context, taking 
shape at a time of scarce resources and com- 
peting priorities, makes the pursuit of envi- 
ronmental goals in the most economically 
efficient manner all the more important. 

Paying for environmental programs pre- 
sents us with one of the major challenges of 
the 1990s. The cost of environmental protec- 
tion will continue to grow significantly іп 
the coming years. And consequently, the 
country needs to make the effort, starting 
now, to look past daily problems and crises 
to develop long term funding strategies. Pro- 
tecting public health and assuring the con- 
tinued productivity of our natural resources 
are not the sole responsibility of any one 
sector or any one level of government. Тһе 
effort must be shared. And, thus, new think- 
ing and innovative approaches are required 
in both the public апа private sectors. 

For this reason, I invited leaders from dif- 
ferent levels of government, conservation 
groups, the financial world, industry, and 
academia to contribute their thoughts on 
the nature of the funding challenge and cre- 
ative solutions to it. Their essays are col- 
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lected in this document. The key issues that 
they address are the changing roles of fed- 
eral, state, and local governments; creative 
approaches to environmental funding; and 
barriers to and incentives for alternative fi- 
nancing, including public-private рагбпег- 
ships. 
NATURE OF THE CHALLENGE 


To set the stage for this discussion, back- 
ground on the nature and status of the envi- 
ronmental funding challenge and what EPA 
is doing may be helpful. 

It is my privilege to lead EPA at a time 
when environmental protection has moved 
from the margins to the mainstream of the 
public policy agenda. Over the past twenty 
years, the United States has made great 
strides in controlling pollution and enhanc- 
ing the environment. We have passed about а 
dozen major laws and many minor ones to 
address particular environmental problems. 

As a result, most conventional air pollut- 
ants have been reduced significantly since 
1970. For example, emissions of particulates 
have declined by 64 percent and lead by 96 
percent. On balance, the quality of the na- 
tion's waters have held their own. We've also 
&dded large acreage to our national parks 
and wilderness areas. 

These environmental gains were made dur- 
ing а period when the real gross national 
product increased about 70 percent. Of 
course, environmental problems are still 
with us—some longstanding, like runoff from 
agricultural lands; other newly recognized, 
like the pervasive spread of toxic contamina- 
tion. 

In 1990, as we celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary of both Earth Day and the founding 
of EPA, the environmental movement has 
come of age in this country as well as around 
the world. In public opinion polls, U.S. citi- 
zens consistently rank environmental pro- 
tection as one of their highest priorities. 
Time magazine recently recognized the im- 
portance of the global environment by hail- 
ing Earth as the Planet of the Lear“. This 
reflected heightened concern over the loss of 
tropical forests and endangered wildlife, 
threats to the earth’s ozone layer and cli- 
mate, ocean pollution, and other global envi- 
ronmental problems. President Bush, dem- 
onstrating his commitment to environ- 
mental progress, has proposed the creation 
of a Cabinet-level Department of the Envi- 
ronment. 

Yet meeting public expectations for faster 
action comes at a steep price. Congress has 
expanded EPA’s old programs and created 
new ones to respond to environmental con- 
cerns and to reflect the growing understand- 
ing of pollution. At the same time, con- 
strained federal resources have limited the 
traditional means of environmental funding. 

Gone are the days when the federal govern- 
ment directly provided large blocks of 
money to deal with these needs. 

One result has been that the state and 
local governments are assuming more of the 
responsibilities for implementation, while 
EPA is moving toward a support role. Local 
governments often find themselves under a 
regulatory layer cake, with layer upon layer 
of environmental mandates from the federal 
and state levels. Although in general they 
are not opposed to the goals, they quite un- 
derstandably want a say in the process and 
more flexibility in spending the money to 
achieve compliance. 

In response to the difficulty of financing 
environmental protection, EPA sponsored a 
series of studies examining the resource im- 
pacts of environmental programs. One of 
these reports, although preliminary, indi- 
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cates that the public and private sectors will 
need an additional $61 billion per year to 
meet current and new environmental man- 
dates by the year 2000. This requires greatly 
increased levels of capital that may be dif- 
ficult for small- and medium-sized cities to 
raise. 
WHAT IS EPA DOING ABOUT THIS SITUATION? 


The political and economic realities of the 
1990s suggest that public resources will not 
keep up with environmental needs. The 
Agency's response must be to seek and sup- 
port creative ways to leverage available re- 
Sources while achieving the level of environ- 
mental protection the citizens of this coun- 
try are demanding. To this end, we are pur- 
suing several directions at EPA that will de- 
liver results and make environmental pro- 
tection more cost effective. 

At the core of many of our new policy ini- 
tiatives is the concept of sustainable, епуі- 
ronmentally sound development. By this, we 
mean an approach to economic growth that 
cuts waste, improves efficiency, and con- 
serves natural resources for the use of this 
and future generations. It recognizes the 
need to secure the ecological base upon 
which long term economic prosperity and en- 
vironmental well-being depend. To use an in- 
vestment analogy, it means keeping the nat- 
ural resource capital intact, while living off 
the interest. 

This is where pollution prevention, one of 
our Agency's major new thrusts, comes into 
play. This has become a priority throughout 
our programs. Strong environmental pro- 
grams that encourage the prevention of pol- 
lution before it is generated can help in- 
crease efficiency, productivity, competitive- 
ness, and community goodwill, while reduc- 
ing environmental contamination and the 
burden on our nation's landfills. 

Another means we are employing to maxi- 
mize our effectiveness in the face of scarce 
resources is to build on our traditional regu- 
latory programs by incorporating market- 
based incentives whenever we can. For exam- 
ple, in his clean air proposals the President 
sought to harness the forces of the market- 
place to improve air quality. The bills that 
passed the Senate and House (and at the 
time I write is before а conference commit- 
tee of the Congress) apply tough standards 
for sulfur dioxide and air toxics reductions, 
yet give the private sector flexibility as well 
as responsibility in deciding how to cut 
harmful emissions while meeting overall tar- 
gets. I expect that this approach will be uti- 
lized in other environmental initiatives as 
well. 

We are also using strategic planning to 
target the most serious risks and allocate 
scarce Agency resources; total quality man- 
agement to improve our operating efficiency; 
geographic targeting and multi-media ар- 
proaches to protect public health and the 
most vulnerable productive ecosystems; ag- 
gressive enforcement to assure compliance; 
environmental education to foster a sense of 
individual and collective stewardship; and 
community right-to-know laws to empower 
citizens and private groups to help tackle en- 
vironmental problems. 

At some point, Congress may entertain the 
notion of an integrated, multi-media ap- 
proach to reducing health and environmental 
risk through consolidation of environmental 
laws into a single new statute. The potential 
of reducing risks and costs simultaneously 
makes it an idea worth contemplating. 

Our Cooperative Environmental Manage- 
ment effort focuses on providing states and 
localities with the tools they need to imple- 
ment required environmental programs by 
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stimulating the development and use of new 
techniques and technologies that will reduce 
the cost of compliance. It fosters cooperative 
approaches to solving environmental prob- 
lems and expands the use of technology 
transfer through training and information 
dissemination. 

The Agency's Public-Private Partnerships 
Initiative was set up specifically to help 
state and local governments develop new 
ways to finance required environmental im- 
provements. One of the main goals of the ini- 
tiative is to increase private sector partici- 
pation in all phases of environmental infra- 
structure development, from financing to 
outright ownership of facilities. The effort 
also encompasses promoting other alter- 
native financing methods such as state re- 
volving funds. 

An early accomplishment of this Initiative 
was the establishment of the Environmental 
Financial Advisory Board. This independent 
Board, comprised of prominent representa- 
tives from the public and private sectors, is 
charged with suggesting innovative environ- 
mental financing techniques as well as work- 
ing to identify legislative and regulatory 
barriers to alternative financing. The mem- 
bers are experienced in municipal financing, 
so their advice will be directly applicable to 
state and local situations. 

A NEW FEDERAL STATE-LOCAL PARTNERSHIP IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL FINANCE 

All of these approaches to environmental 
protection acknowledge that reinvigorating 
our environmental infrastructure will re- 
quire an unprecedented degree of commu- 
nication and cooperation among all levels of 
government, the private sector, conservation 
groups, and citizens. The job is big, new 
money is hard to find. And, thus, it has never 
been more important to challenge the cre- 
ativity and dynamism of all these parties to 
contribute new, vitally needed ideas and en- 
ergy to solve America’s environmental prob- 
lems.e 
е Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I am 
proud to join my colleague, Senator 
DOMENICI of New Mexico, in introduc- 
ing the Environmental Infrastructure 
Act. One of the greatest hurdles facing 
our Nation's economic strength is its 
decaying infrastructure. No one can 
dispute that we have a massive need 
for infrastructure investment. By con- 
servative estimates, our need to build, 
upgrade, and restore basic facilities to- 
tals in the hundreds of billions of dol- 
lars. However, serious steps toward ad- 
dressing the problem must function 
within the constraints of current budg- 
et pressures. 

The Environmental Infrastructure 
Act is à sensible way to begin to ad- 
dress the problem. The bill does not set 
up а new bureaucracy. It does not ев- 
tablish a new and expensive grant pro- 
gram that would never be fully funded. 
Instead, it provides a way to make in- 
vestment in these certain facilities 
both easier and cheaper for State and 
local governments by making limited 
changes in the Tax Code. 

Specifically, the bill creates a new 
category of tax-exempt bond—the in- 
frastructure bond. These bonds, issued 
by State and local governments, could 
be used to finance a variety of environ- 
mental public works including facili- 
ties for wastewater treatment, solid or 
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hazardous waste disposal, and water 
supply. The bonds could also finance 
projects required for compliance with 
Federal air or water quality regula- 
tions. 

The bill will also attract more pri- 
vate dollars to these needed facilities 
by making favorable changes in the de- 
preciation schedule for certain areas of 
environmental investment. I believe 
this is sound policy. I have long be- 
lieved in the use of our Tax Code as a 
means to channel private funds to 
needs that serve the public interest. 

Mr. President, our Nation’s infra- 
structure is the key to its economic 
productivity. Neglecting these invest- 
ments in our future will truly threaten 
our standing in the international mar- 
ketplace. I urge my colleagues, espe- 
cially those on the Senate Finance 
Committee, to study this legislation 
and join Senator DOMENICI and myself 
as cosponsors.e 


By Mr. DOMENICI: 

8.91. A bill to provide a comprehen- 
sive congressional campaign financing 
reform to encourage grassroots cam- 
paign giving, lessen the role of special 
economic interests, prohibit the use of 
soft money, discourage candidate ex- 
penditures of personal wealth, and oth- 
erwise restore greater competitive bal- 
ance to the congressional electoral 
process; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

GRASSROOTS CAMPAIGNING AND ELECTION 

REFORM ACT OF 1991 
@ Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill that I believe has al- 
ready added—and will continue to 
add—constructively to the Senate’s de- 
bate over the important issue of cam- 
paign financing reform. 

Iam greatly honored that portions of 
this bill passed the Senate during its 
debate last year, and portions will ap- 
pear in various other bills to be intro- 
duced today by Senators on both sides 
of the aisle. 

I believe this bill needs to be consid- 
ered by the Senate in the context of 
the others, because this bill offers the 
truest and purest reform—reform that 
takes us back to our constituents. 

There is no doubt among those in 
this Chamber that our system of cam- 
paign financing requires change. We 
passed a bill last year, one that gave 
me grave concern, a bill I voted against 
because it was a partisan document, 
not a document of change. 

But we acted then, and I expect we 
will act again this year—hopefully in a 
bipartisan manner so that we can give 
the American public a cleaner deal on 
campaign financing. 

As I have studied the continuing de- 
bate over spending limits, political ac- 
tion committees [PAC's], and soft 
money, I have come to the conclusion 
that we clearly need to remove public 
doubts over undue influence from 
PAC's and other big-spending institu- 
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tions. We ought to be able to agree on 
the value of the political process of re- 
turning campaign financing to the 
grassroots. 

That is what this bill is all about. 

Some in this Chamber, as well as out- 
side it, have argued that the answer is 
spending limits. Other state that the 
American taxpayers must be bullied 
into financing us with their tax dol- 
lars. 

І reject both notions. 

The problem is not the dollars spent; 
the problem is the source of those dol- 
lars. 

Let me restate that: The American 
people are worried about contribu- 
tions—not how contributed money is 
later spent. 

Has anyone in this Chamber heard 
the American people say “Spend my 
tax dollars on political campaigns”? 
The American people reject that idea. 

In fact, fewer and fewer Americans 
are checking off contributions to the 
Presidential campaign, a fact that 
should tell us something about how the 
American people feel about federally fi- 
nanced elections. 

Nor do the American people insist on 
spending limits. Some special interests 
may like that idea—since it will 
strengthen their clout—but the Amer- 
ican people are not saying that. 

In the view of this Senator, we need 
to encourage more, not fewer, individ- 
uals to participate in the financing of 
elections. We particularly need to en- 
courage our own constituents to con- 
tribute to us and—yes—to our oppo- 
nents. 

In other words, we need to send all 
candidates back into retail politics. 

While many of the proposals that will 
come before the Senate seek to achieve 
the goal of reform, many will do so in 
a fashion that we all know is unfair 
and partisan. 

The approach I am sending to the 
desk today gives no party or individual 
an inherent advantage. It certainly 
will not give incumbents an advantage, 
since incumbents are the ones who do 
best in raising large sums of money 
from PAC's and out-of-State donors. 

It is a proposal that will inherently 
wring a lot of money out of the proc- 
ess, but in a manner that leaves every- 
one playing on a level field. 

That is what the American public 
wants, and that is what we must give 
them. 

My bill makes four very specific 
changes in the law, each of which I be- 
lieve the American people will support 
with enthusiasm; 

My bill imposes a flat-out prohibi- 
tion on House and Senate candidates 
raising money outside their home 
State; 

My bill effectively eliminates PAC’s; 

My bill creates a strong disincentive 
to super-wealthy candidates throwing 
masses of family money into a cam- 
paign; and 
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My bill eliminates the evil of soft 
money," used by some groups to cir- 
cumvent present controls on fund rais- 
ing. 

Last year, I introduced S. 2265, which 
essentially is identical to this bill. 
With that outline, let me describe the 
specifics of this legislation. 

Section 1 of our bill is the short title, 
and a most accurate one: The Grass- 
roots Campaigning and Election Re- 
form Act of 1991. 

IN-STATE GIVING 

Section 2 is the heart and soul of this 
omnibus approach to campaign reform. 

First of all, section 2 leaves in place 
the existing $1,000 limit on individual 
donations, then places new, restrictive 
guidelines on those donations. 

Section 2 says that, as of the date of 
enactment of this act, no candidate for 
the Congress—either the Senate or the 
House of Representatives—may raise 
any funds from outside the State in 
which that candidate is running. 

If you are a candidate for the U.S. 
Senate in New Mexico, you must 
henceforth raise your money from con- 
tributors who live in Albuquerque, 
Farmington, Las Cruces, and Roswell. 
You can no longer raise funds from per- 
sons or organizations in New York, Los 
Angeles, or Dallas. 

I am pleased that this idea is catch- 
ing on. The Senate last year adopted 
the Domenici amendment that set the 
out-of-State giving limit at $250. And 
tighter limits on out-of-State contribu- 
tions are contained in some of the lead- 
ership bills. 

Obviously, such an out-of-State pro- 
hibition—or even a sharp limitation— 
would make it far tougher to raise 
large sums of campaign money. There- 
fore, this section will inherently reduce 
spending, which is the goal of so many 
in this Chamber. 

But this section restrains campaign 
spending not with some arbitrary, par- 
tisan, federally imposed ceiling—one 
giving incumbents a great advantage. 
Nor does my approach use tax dollars 
to underwrite our campaigns. 

Section 2 simply requires that Mem- 
bers of the Congress return to our own 
constituents for our full support. 

To this Senator, that represents a 
fair and reasonable approach. 

РАС'8 

Section 3 of the bill is also vitally 
important. It essentially eliminates 
PAC's. My view is that if individuals 
want to give, let them give directly to 
their home State candidate. 

When the American people are asked 
about campaign financing, there is no 
doubt that they state their strongest 
concerns over the role of PAC's, politi- 
cal action committees. 

We must listen to the American peo- 
ple. 

I have voted in the past to prohibit 
PAC's. Section 3 prohibits PAC's estab- 
lished by banks, businesses, and labor 
unions. That is a flat-out prohibition. 
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And because of the constitutional 
problems involving other types of 
PAC's, my bill reduces to $500—from 
$5,000—the amount that any other PAC 
can give to & candidate. I believe that 
wil render such contributions rel- 
atively ineffective, particularly in con- 
junction with section 2 of the bill, 
which says а РАС must be 
headquartered in the candidate's State 
in order to give a legal contribution. 

So section 3, in combination with 
section 2, eliminates РАС" as а player 
in the political effort to elect Members 
of the House and Senate. That is a wise 
course for the Congress to take. It is 
one the American people will applaud. 


WEALTHY CANDIDATES 
A growing problem in congressional 
politics, we know, is the specter of the 
super-wealthy candidate buying a seat 
in this body, or the other body. There 
is no doubt that the danger of such a 
"buy" would be magnified under the 
contribution constraints of section 2. 

So I have included section 4 to ensure 
fairness when a big-spending candidate 
runs against a candidate of more mod- 
est means. 

As my colleagues recall, I introduced 
S. 597 in 1989. Section 4 of this bill is a 
modified version of S. 597. 

When I introduced S. 597, I included a 
detailed anlaysis and justification for 
that legislation. I shall not repeat all 
those arguments now, but I do want to 
make а few specific points. 

We all know the tremendous advan- 
tages available to the very wealthy 
candidate, when that candidate decides 
to spend large sums of his or her own 
money on the campaign. 

Under the provisions of section 4, the 
current dollar limits оп contribu- 
tions—$1,000, plus the in-State limit— 
remain in effect and unchanged, so 
long as all candidates in a race restrain 
personal spending to certain limits: 
$250,000 when running for the Senate— 
or $100,000 for a House campaign—to- 
tals that include personal loans to the 
campaign. 

But should a wealthy candidate 
unleash the family treasury, section 4 
gives the opponent а chance to com- 
pete. In that case, section 4 eliminates 
the in-State requirements of section 2 
in this bill, and it raises the individual 
giving limit for that specific race to 
$10,000. 

These limits would be loosened for 
the opponent or opponents of the 
wealthy candidate, not the wealthy 
candidate. 

Thus a wealthy candidate would 
cross that big-spending threshold at his 
or her great peril. But that is his or her 
choice. 

But let me reiterate: If all candidates 
hold to the family contribution limits I 
have cited, all other contribution lim- 
its will be maintained, and this section 
would have no impact whatsoever on 
that race. 
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Section 4 also deals with the problem 
of a last-minute deluge of money. It 
prohibits any—I repeat, any—personal 
contributions or loans by any can- 
didate or the candidate’s family during 
the final 90 days before any election, 
regardless of whether the candidate has 
breached the personal limitations prior 
to that date. 

Thus, the wealthy candidate must 
make his or her play known by early 
August at the lastest, giving the oppo- 
sition time to compete in the political 
money markets. 

Under this approach, every candidate 
can be assured that he or she will never 
confront a last minute avalanche of 
family money, money the poorer oppo- 
nent could never offset with last- 
minute contributions. 

SOFT MONEY 

Section 5 controls another very per- 
vasive problem in our political system, 
what has come to be called soft 
money—contributions for voter reg- 
istration drives and other forms of 
spending designed to assist one party 
or one candidate. 

We all know that huge sums of 
money are spent outside the regular 
process, but in full coordination with 
many candidates. That is money the 
public never hears about, but it is 
spending that often shows up in far 
larger chunks than anything an indi- 
vidual or a PAC can otherwise contrib- 
ute. 

This is money that truly distorts the 
system, and we need to bring it into 
the open, so it either disappears or be- 
comes a contribution directly to the 
candidate, and reported to the public. 
Let the public judge to whom a can- 
didate might stand beholden. 

Section 5 says that banks, busi- 
nesses, and labor unions no longer can 
distort the system with soft money. 
They won't like that, but the American 
people will. 

Mr. President, I am convinced this 
bill respresents an effective way to re- 
form campaign financing, rebuilding 
that link candidates for the Congress 
should have with those we serve, our 
constituents. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill be printed 
at this point іп the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, ав 
follows: 

8.91 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That this Act shall be 
known as the “Grassroots Campaigning and 
Election Reform Act of 1991”. 

RELIANCE ON IN-STATE CONTRIBUTIONS 

БЕс. 2. (a) Chapter 2, section 441 of title 2, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
a new subsection (h), and relettering subse- 
quent sections appropriately: 

“(h)(1) It shall be unlawful for any can- 
didate for the Senate of the United States or 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States to solicit or accept any funds for the 
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purposes of election to the Senate or the 
House of Representatives from any individ- 
ual, organization, or political action com- 
mittee that does not reside or have its head- 
quarters within the State from which such 
candidate seeks election. 

“(2) Each contributor to a candidate under 
the terms of paragraph (1) of this subsection 
shall provide evidence of the State of resi- 
dence of such contributor, pursuant to limits 
described in paragraph (3) of this subsection. 

*(3)(A) For the purposes of determining the 
accuracy of any declaration of residence by а 
contributor, each candidate for the Congress 
of the United States shall maintain records 
of the home State of each contributor. 

“(В) It shall be presumed that a contribu- 
tor is a resident of the candidate's State if 
the contribution is made in the form of a 
check drawn on a bank within such State, 
and if the contribution is physically pre- 
sented to the candidate or his agent in such 
State or mailed in an envelope postmarked 
in such State. 

“(С) For any contribution in cash in excess 
of $99, such name and address shall be ac- 
companied by a notarized statement attest- 
ing to the accuracy of such name and ad- 
dress. 

"(D) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subparagraph (B) of this subsection, any con- 
tribution in excess of $499 shall be accom- 
panied by a notarized statement attesting to 
the accuracy of the name and address of the 
contributor. 

“(Е) Any contribution from a political 
party to a candidate shall be accompanied by 
a notarized statement as to the residence of 
the contributors of such funds. 

“(4) Any contribution that fails to meet 
the criteria described in paragraph (3) of this 
subsection shall, within ten days of receipt, 
be returned to the contributor, if known, or 
given to a nonpolitical health or educational 
charitable organization of the candidate’s 
choice within the candidate’s State. 

(5) Each violation of this section shall 
subject the candidate to a civil penalty of 
51,000”. 

(b)(1) As of January 31, 1993, each Member 
of the Senate of the United States elected in 
1992 and each Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States shall re- 
bate to each Member's contributors, on а pro 
rata basis, all campaign funds retained as of 
January 1, 1993, or donate such funds to а 
nonpolitical health or educational charitable 
organization of the Member's choice within 
the Member's State. 

(2) As of January 31, 1993, each Member of 
the Senate of the United States who was not 
& candidate for election in 1992 shall rebate 
to the each Member's contributors, on а pro 
rata basis, all campaign funds raised as of 
such date, or donate such funds to a non- 
political health or educational charitable or- 
ganization of the Member's choice within the 
Member's State. 

(3) Any funds not rebated or contributed 
pursuant to this subsection shall subject the 
Member to & civil penalty equal to twice the 
sums involved. 


LIMITATIONS ON POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEES 


SEC. 3. (a) Chapter 2, section 441b of title 2, 
United States Code, is amended by deleting 
all of the text following subsection (b)(2)(B). 

(b) Chapter 2, section 441a(a)(2) of title 2, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ''5,000' and inserting in lieu thereof 
“500” in subsection (A), and by placing a pe- 
riod after the word “committee” and strik- 
ing all that follows in subsection (C). 
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(c) Chapter 2, section 441b of title 2, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing as а new subparagraph (o)“: 

„(o) It is unlawful for any bank, labor or- 
ganization, or corporation referred to in sub- 
paragraph (a) of this section to make any 
contribution or expenditure for the estab- 
lishment, administration, or solicitation of 
contributions to any political committee.“ 


USE OF PERSONAL WEALTH FOR CAMPAIGN 
PURPOSES 


SEC. 4. Chapter 2, section 441 of title 2, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
а new subsection (i), and relettering subse- 
quent sections appropriately: 

“(i)(1)(A) Within fifteen days after а can- 
didate qualifies for the ballot, under applica- 
ble State law, such candidate shall file with 
the Commission, a declaration stating 
whether or not such candidate intends to ex- 
pend, in the aggregate: 

“(i) At least $250,000, if a candidate for the 
Senate of the United States, or 

(11) At least $100,000, if a candidate for the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, 


from his personal funds, and the funds of his 
immediate family, and incur personal loans 
in excess of such amount, in connection with 
his campaign for such office. 

“(В) For purposes of this subsection, 'im- 
mediate family' means a candidate's spouse, 
and any child, stepchild, parent, grand- 
parent, brother, sister, half-brother, or half- 
sister of the candidate, and the spouse of any 
such person and any child, stepchild, parent, 
grandparent, brother, half-brother, sister, or 
half-sister of the candidate's spouse, and the 
spouse of any such person. 

"(C) The statement required by this sub- 
section shall be in such form, and shall con- 
tain such information, as the Commission 
may, by regulation, require. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, in any election in which a candidate 
declares that he intends to expend more than 
the limits described in subparagraph (A) of 
paragraph (1), or does expend and incur loans 
in excess of such limits, or fails to file the 
declaration required by this subsection, the 
limitations on contributions in subsection 
(h) of this section, as they apply to all other 
candidates in such election in such State, 
shall be waived and the limitations on con- 
tributions in subsection (a) of this section, 
аз they apply to all other individuals run- 
ning for such office, shall be increased for 
such election as follows: 

"(A) The limitations provided in sub- 
section (аХ1ХА) shall be increased to an 
amount equal to 1000 per centum of such lim- 
itation, and 

„B) The limitations provided іп sub- 
section (a)(3) shall be increased to an amount 
equal to 150 per centum of such limitation, 
but only to the extent that contributions 
above such limitation are made to can- 
didates affected by the increased levels pro- 
vided in subparagraph (A). 

"(3) If the limitations described іп para- 
graph (2) of this subsection are increased 
pursuant to paragraph (2) for а convention or 
& primary election, as they relate to an indi- 
vidual candidate, and such individual can- 
didate is not a candidate in any subsequent 
election in such campaign, including the 
general election, the provisions of paragraph 
(2) shall no longer apply. 

“(4) Any candidate who— 

“(А) declares, pursuant to subparagraph (1) 
of this paragraph that he does not intend to 
expend, in the aggregate, more than the lim- 
its described in subparagraph (1)(A); and 
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"(B) subsequently does expend and incur 
loans in excess of such amounts, or intends 
to expend and incur loans in excess of such 
amounts, 


such candidate shall notify and file an 
amended declaration with the Commission 
and shall notify all other candidates for such 
office within twenty-four hours after chang- 
ing such declaration or exceeding such lim- 
its, whichever first occurs, by sending such 
notice by certified mail, return receipt re- 
quested. Failure to so notify and so file shall 
subject such candidate to a civil penalty 
equal to twice the funds so expended. 

“(5) Any candidate who incurs personal 
loans in connection with his campaign under 
this Act shall not repay, either directly or 
indirectly, such loans from any contribu- 
tions made to such candidate or any author- 
ized committee of such candi date, if such 
contribution was made following the date of 
such election. 

“(6) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no candidate under this title may 
make expenditures from his personal funds 
or the personal funds of his immediate fam- 
ily, or incur personal loans in connection 
with his campaign for election to such office 
at any time after ninety days before the date 
of such election, or twenty-four hours after 
the primary election for such office, which- 
ever date shall later occur. The provisions of 
this paragraph shall apply to all candidates 
regardless of whether such candidate has 
reached the limits provided in paragraph (1) 
of this subsection. Violation of this para- 
graph shall subject such violator to a civil 
penalty three times the funds so expended. 

“(7) The Commission shall take such ac- 
tions as it deems necessary under the en- 
forcement provisions of this Act to assure 
compliance with the provisions of this sub- 
section.". 


SOFT MONEY 


SEC. 5. (a) At the appropriate place in Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
441), insert the following new section: 

“( XA) Any amount solicited, received or 
spent by a national, State, or local commit- 
tee of a political party, directly or indi- 
rectly, shall be subject to the provisions of 
this Act, if such amount is solicited, re- 
ceived, or spent in connection with a Federal 
election. No part of such amount may be al- 
located to а non-Federal account or other- 
wise maintained in, or paid from, an account 
that is not subject to this Act. This section 
shall not apply to amounts described in sec- 
tion 431(b)(B)(viii) of title 2. 

“(В) For purposes of this section, the term 
“in connection with a Federal election” in- 
cludes any activity that may affect a Fed- 
eral election, including but not limited to 
the following: 

“(1) Voter registration and get-out-the- 
vote activities; 

“(2) Generic activities, including but not 
limited to any broadcasting, newspaper, 
magazine, billboard, mail, or similar type of 
communication or public advertising; 

“(8) Campaign materials which identify a 
Federal candidate, regardless of any other 
candidate who may also be identified.“ 


SEVERABILITY 


Sec. 6. If any provision of this Act, or any 
amendment made by this Act, or the applica- 
tion of any such provision to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the validity of 
any other such provision, and the applica- 
tion of such provision to other persons and 
circumstances, shall not be affected thereby. 
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EFFECTIVE DATE 
SEC. 7. This Act and the amendments made 
by this Act shall, unless otherwise stated, 
become effective upon the date of enactment 
of this Act, and shall apply to all activities, 
contributions, and expenditures made follow- 
ing such date.e 


By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S. 92. A bill to authorize multiyear 
contracts in providing small commu- 
nity air service; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 

AIR SERVICE MULTIYEAR CONTRACTS BILL 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, 
today I am proud to introduce legisla- 
tion to protect the Essential Air Serv- 
ice Program’s ability to enter into 
multiyear contracts with air carriers. 
This bill would ensure air service to 
small cities for a longer time than is 
now possible. 

Just as it name implies, the Essen- 
tial Air Service Program is essential to 
the growth and development of small 
cities. Reliable and affordable air serv- 
ice often is a smaller community’s 
most important link to the outside 
world. It also is a vital element in 
every State’s economic development 
program and is necessary for industial 
expansion. 

The bill I am introducing protects 
the authority of the EAS Program to 
enter into multiyear contracts with 
small cities. Smaller cities should not 
be required to fight every year to 
maintain this service. To attract new 
businesses to their cities, these small 
communities must have some kind of 
assurance that they will have air serv- 
ice for the foreseeable future. 

Mr. President, the Essential Air 
Service Program is the lifeblood of a 
number of airports in small States like 
my home State of South Dakota. Es- 
sential Air Service supports the South 
Dakota cities of Mitchell, Brookings, 
Pierre, Yankton, Huron, Aberdeen, and 
Watertown. 

However, the Essential Air Service 
Program is not limited to a few States. 
This program provides funding for 
small airports in 39 States across the 
Nation. 

Yankton, SD, is a particularly good 
example of the importance of the EAS 
Program to a small community. In De- 
cember of 1989, Yankton’s Essential Air 
Service carrier declared bankruptcy 
and discontinued all service to and 
from Yankton. For the first half of 
1990, the entire city was without air 
service. We worked with the City of 
Yankton to successfully locate a new 
EAS carrier, Great Lakes Aviation, 
which is now providing service to that 
community. Without this air service, 
Yankton’s economic development pro- 
gram and basic transportation needs 
would have suffered greatly. Many 
small cities around the country simi- 
larly depend heavily on EAS. 

Mr. President, the 1990’s will bring 
great changes to our national transpor- 
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tation system. Ав we move into the 
21st century, we must not neglect 
smaller cities and rural areas. With as- 
surances that they will have air service 
for the forseeable future, these smaller 
cities would be given the opportunity 
to engage in long-term economic plan- 
ning and to attract new businesses to 
their area. This bill would give smaller 
cities that opportunity, and I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, аз 
follows: 

S. 92 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. AMENDMENT. 

Section 9113(b)1) of title IX of the Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990 18 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: "Any such agree- 
ment may cover the entire period commenc- 
ing October 1, 1991, through fiscal year 1998, 
or any part thereof.“ 

SEC. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendment made by section 1 shall 

take effect October 1, 1991. 


By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S. 93-8. 96. Bills to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to carry out a 
highway bridge demonstration project 
to improve the flow of traffic between 
the States of Nebraska and South Da- 
kota; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

COMPREHENSIVE TRANSPORTATION PACKAGE 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, 
today I am pleased to introduce а pack- 
age of bills dealing with the transpor- 
tation needs of my State of South Da- 
kota. 

This package includes bridge 
projects, two of them across the Mis- 
souri River between South Dakota and 
Nebraska, and highway demonstration 
projects in eastern and southwestern 
South Dakota. 

I have not prioritized these transpor- 
tation projects, and do not consider 
them to be in competition with each 
other. However, I realize that decisions 
may have to be made depending on 
availability of funds, availability of 
planning and background information 
and local support. The introduction of 
this legislation at this time is an im- 
portant step in initiating the decision- 
making process. 

Mr. President, I and many other Sen- 
ators continually have stressed the 
need for economic development in 
rural areas of the Nation. Accessible 
transportation within and between 
States is an obvious first step in pro- 
moting rural development. The legisla- 
tion I am introducing today would ex- 
pand the business labor pool, stimulate 
economic growth, and increase the flow 
of tourists and travelers through the 
area. 
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Over the years, I have received many 
requests from my constituents to do 
something about the lack of accessible 
transportation across the Missouri 
River in the Springfield and Vermillion 
areas. In some cases, people must drive 
90 miles out of their way to reach a 
bridge spanning the Missouri River be- 
tween South Dakota and Nebraska. 

For years, I have worked with 
Springfield and Vermillion area resi- 
dents and South Dakota transportation 
officials to find better alternatives. 

For example, in the 1987 highway bill, 
I sponsored an amendment directing a 
feasibility study of ferry service across 
the Missouri River. That study deter- 
mined that reestablishing a ferry serv- 
ice in the Springfield area would not be 
economical апд was logistically 
unfeasible. Furthermore, the ferry 
service would cost nearly as much as a 
bridge. 

Efforts to establish a river crossing 
in the Vermillion, SD, and Newcastle, 
NE, area have faced similar obstacles. 
However, a bridge committee formed in 
this area has made considerable 
progress, both in obtaining a feasibility 
study and gathering local support for 
the project. 

The highway demonstration project 
planned for Route 37 between Huron 
and Mitchell, SD, would widen to four 
lanes a two-lane section of a major 
thoroughfare in South Dakota. Huron 
and Mitchell, two of South Dakota's 
major cities, depend on this highway 
for their economic well-being and sta- 
bility. 

Jewel Cave National Monument is 
one of South Dakota’s natural treas- 
ures. However, visitors wishing to 
enjoy it must travel on a narrow, wind- 
ing road through some of the roughest 
topography in South Dakota. I am pro- 
posing a demonstration project to 
grade, surface, and build a bridge over 
Hell Canyon in this area of southwest- 
ern South Dakota. 

The legislation I am introducing 
today calls for demonstration projects 
that would be 80-percent funded by the 
Federal Government. The States of 
South Dakota and Nebraska already 
have made commitments of $1 million 
each toward the Springfield/Niobrara 
bridge project, and I am hopeful that 
similar commitments to the other 
projects soon will follow. 

My State of South Dakota has seri- 
ous transportation infrastructure 
needs. The bills I am introducing as a 
package confirm my determination to 
help address those needs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bills be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 93 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


January 14, 1991 


NEBRASKA-SOUTH DAKOTA BRIDGE 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECT. 

(a) PROJECT DESCRIPTION.—The Secretary 
of Transportation is authorized to carry out 
& highway project, to plan, engineer, and 
construct a bridge across the Missouri River, 
connecting а Federal-aid highway in the vi- 
cinity of Niobrara, Nebraska, with a Federal- 
aid highway in the vicinity of Springfield, 
South Dakota, for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating methods of improving the inter- 
state flow of traffic, relieving present and 
projected traffic burdens on an existing high- 
мау network, and improving economic devel- 
opment of this rural area. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated out of 
the Highway Trust Fund (other than Mass 
Transit Account) $5,000,000 per fiscal year for 
each of fiscal years 1992 and 1993 to carry out 
this section. 

(c) APPLICABILITY OF TITLE 23.—Funds au- 
thorized by this section shall be available for 
obligation in the same manner as if such 
funds were apportioned under chapter 1 of 
title 23, United States Code, except that the 
Federal share of the cost of the project under 
this section shall be 80 per centum and such 
funds shall remain avaialble until expended. 
Funds authorized by this section shall not be 
subject to any obligation limitation. 

(d) STATE SHARE.—The States of Nebraska 
апа South Dakota or politica] subdivisions 
of such States shall each provide for the 
project under this section 10 per centum of 
the cost of such project. 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. NEBRASKA-SOUTH DAKOTA BRIDGE 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECT. 

(a) PROJECT DESCRIPTION.—The Secretary 
of Transportation is authorized to carry out 
a highway project, to plan, engineer, and 
construct a bridge across the Missouri River, 
connecting a Federal-aid highway in the vi- 
cinity of Newcastle, Nebraska, with a Fed- 
eral-aid highway in the vicinity of Vermil- 
lion, South Dakota, for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating methods of improving the inter- 
state flow of traffic, relieving present and 
projected traffic burdens on an existing high- 
way network, and improving economic devel- 
opment of this rural area. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated out of 
the Highway Trust Fund (other than Mass 
Transit Account) $5,080,000 per fiscal year for 
each of fiscal years 1992 and 1993 to carry out 
this section. 

(c) APPLICABILITY OF TITLE 23.—Funds au- 
thorized by this section shall be available for 
obligation in the same manner as it such 
funds were apportioned under chapter 1 of 
title 23, United States Code, except that the 
Federal share of the cost of the project under 
this section shall be 80 per centum and such 
funds shall remain available until expended. 
Funds authorized by this section shal] not be 
subject to any obligation limitation. 

(d) STATE SHARE.—The States of Nebraska 
and South Dakota or political subdivisions 
of such States shall each provide for the 
project under this section 10 per centum of 
the cost of such project. 


8.95 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. 


January 14, 1991 
SECTION 1. SOUTH DAKOTA HIGHWAY DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROJECT. 


(a) PROJECT DESCRIPTION.—The Secretary 
of Transportation is authorized to carry out 
& highway project, to reconstruct and widen 
South Dakota Routes 37 and 34 on a segment 
from 3 miles east of Woonsocket to Davison 
County line, for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing methods of improving highway safety 
and accelerating highway construction. Such 
project shall increase the number of lanes on 
such segment to four. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated out of 
the Highway Trust Fund (other than Mass 
Transit Account) $5,240,000 per fiscal year for 
each of the fiscal years 1992 and 1993 to carry 
out this resolution. 

(c) APPLICABILITY OF TITLE 23.—Funds au- 
thorized by this section shall be available for 
obligation in the same manner as if such 
funds were apportioned under chapter 1 of 
title 23, United States Code, except that the 
Federal share of the cost of the project under 
this section shall be 80 per centum and such 
funds shall remain available until expended. 
Funds authorized by this section shall not be 
subject to any obligation limitation. 

(d) STATE SHARE.—The State of South Da- 
kota or political subdivisions of such State 
shall provide for the project under this sec- 
tion 20 per centum of the cost of such 
project. 


S. 96 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SOUTH DAKOTA HIGHWAY DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROJECT. 

(a) PROJECT DESCRIPTION.—The Secretary 
of Transportation is authorized to carry out 
а highway and bridge demonstration project 
to provide grading, surfacing, and structural 
work over Hell Canyon on United States 
Route 16 in South Dakota from the South 
Dakota-Wyoming State line, east 11 miles, 
for the purpose of demonstrating methods of 
improving highway safety and accelerating 
highway construction. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated out of 
the Highway Trust Fund (other than Mass 
Transit Account) $9,120,000 per fiscal year for 
each of the fiscal years 1992 and 1993 to carry 
out this section. 

(c) APPLICABILITY OF TITLE 23.—Funds au- 
thorized by this section shall be available for 
obligation in the same manner as if such 
funds were apportioned under chapter 1 of 
title 23, United States Code, except that the 
Federal share of the cost of the project under 
this section shall be 80 per centum and such 
funds shall remain available until expended. 
Funds authorized by this section shall not be 
subject to any obligation limitation. 

(d) STATE SHARE.—The State of South Da- 
kota or political subdivisions of such State 
Shall provide for the project under this sec- 
tion 20 per centum of the cost of such 
project. 

By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S. 97. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to increase the mini- 
mum established prices used to cal- 
culate deficiency payments for the 1991 
through 1995 crops of wheat and feed 
grains, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 
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AGRICULTURAL ACT AMENDMENT 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President I 
voted against the 1990 farm bill because 
it inadequately protected our farmers 
and ranchers. Target prices are frozen 
for the next 5 years in the 1990 farm 
bill. This freeze, Mr. President, follows 
target price reductions in every year 
since 1986. 

The target price is the dollar amount 
per bushel the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration [CCC] guarantees a producer 
will receive if he enrolls his farm in the 
Federal Farm Program and abides by 
the regulations mandated under the 
program. Unlike the European Commu- 
nity, which pays its farmers high sub- 
sidies for crops planted fence row to 
fence row, our U.S. farmers are re- 
quired to idle a percentage of their 
cropland in order to be eligible for 
guaranteed target prices. To make 
matters worse, the budget reconcili- 
ation bill passed last year requires that 
a farmer will not receive deficiency 
payments on an additional 15 percent 
of his cropland. This can be viewed 
only as a cut in pay and another deadly 
blow to the future of the American 
family farmer and rural America. 

Mr. President, Members of Congress 
received a pay increase effective Janu- 
ary 1 of this year. Federal employees 
received a pay increase. The supporters 
of these pay raises say they are nec- 
essary because the cost of living has in- 
creased. Transportation, food, and 
clothing costs have risen since last 
year and the dollar just doesn’t go as 
far. More money is needed, they say, 
just to maintain their present standard 
of living. But Mr. President, the cost of 
living increases for everyone, including 
farmers. It is only fair that if some are 
to be compensated with cost-of-living 
increases, then all should be. 

What did our farmers and ranchers 
receive as a reward for providing the 
safest, cleanest, most inexpensive food 
supply in the world? They saw their 
target prices frozen for the next 5 years 
at 1990 levels. They are selling grain for 
the lowest prices in years. And what 
has happened to their expenses to 
produce their crops and livestock? Ex- 
penses have risen dramatically, espe- 
cially since last fall. Fuel prices have 
risen by more than 20 percent. Fer- 
tilizer prices are sure to follow. Some- 
thing must be done. 

Mr. President, I am introducing a bill 
today to give our wheat and feed grain 
producers adjustments for inflationary 
production cost increases. My bill 
raises target prices on wheat and feed 
grains by 5 percent each year, begin- 
ning with the 1992 crop year. I don’t 
think that anyone can say this is un- 
necessary or unfair. It is crucial to 
rural America and our family farmers 
that they receive adequate income for 
their crops. Passage of this bill would 
be a small step toward giving our farm- 
ers and ranchers the price protection 
and economic stabilization they need 
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to survive. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

5.97 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Кер- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. MINIMUM ESTABLISHED PRICES FOR 
DEFICIENCY PAYMENTS. 

(а) WHEAT.—Section 107B(c)(1)(B)(ili) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (as added by section 
301 of the Food, Agriculture, Conservation, 
and Trade Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-624)) is 
amended by striking ''$4.00 per bushel for 
each of the 1991 through 1995 crops" and in- 
serting 34.00 per bushel for the 1991 crop, 
$4.20 per bushel for the 1992 crop, $4.41 per 
bushel for the 1993 crop, $4.63 per bushel for 
the 1994 crop, and $4.86 per bushel for the 1995 
crop". 

(b) FEED GRAINS.—Section 105B(c)(1)(b)iii) 
of the Agrícultural Act of 1949 (as added by 
section 401 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990) is 
amended— 

(1) іп subclause (1), by striking “32.75 per 
bushel for each of the 1991 through 1995 crops 
of corn” and inserting “32.75 per bushel for 
the 1991 crop, $2.89 per bushel for the 1992 
crop, $3.03 per bushel for the 1993 crop, $3.18 
per bushel for the 1994 crop, and $3.34 per 
bushel for the 1995 сгор”; 

(2) іп subclause (П), by striking “31.45 per 
bushel" and inserting “51.45 per bushel for 
the 1991 crop, $1.52 per bushel for the 1992 
crop, $1.60 per bushel for the 1993 crop, $1.68 
per bushel for the 1994 crop, and $1.76 per 
bushel for the 1995 сгор:”'; and 

(3) in subclause (III), by striking “32.61 per 
bushel" and inserting “32.61 per bushel for 
the 1991 crop, $2.74 per bushel for the 1992 
crop, $2.88 per bushel for the 1993 crop, $3.02 
per bushel for the 1994 crop, and $3.17 per 
bushel for the 1995 сгор”. 


By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S. 98. A bill to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Year 1989; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation. 

NATIONAL WEATHER SERVICE MODERNIZATION 

ACT 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President. I am 
pleased to introduce legislation requir- 
ing a certification that changes in 
weather service operations due to pro- 
posed modernization not affect the 
overall performance and quality of the 
forecasting and warning capability of 
the National Weather Service [NWS]. 
This legislation is an adaptation of the 
amendment which Senator DANFORTH 
and I offered last year and was passed 
by the Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation Committee. 

This bill ensures that any decision to 
require the closing, consolidation, au- 
tomation or relocation of an existing 
weather service office or weather serv- 
ices forecasting office will receive a 
fair and impartial review by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences [NAS]. In, 
particular, my bill ensures a safe mod- 
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ernization program by examining оп а 
case-by-case basis, new technologies 
and deletion of manpower through au- 
tomation. These changes should not be 
allowed to adversely affect this vital 
national service. Subject to the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences report, this 
legislation guarantees that no deg- 
radation in вегуісев” would occur. It 
requires the impartial NAS to assess 
information from the NWS and the Na- 
tional Weather Service Employees Or- 
ganization—the operators of existing 
and new equipment and instruments. 
Using the information and  rec- 
ommendations provided by NAS, Con- 
gress would have a period of 1 year in 
which to review the recommendations 
and to enact necessary legislation. 
Last year the Commerce Committee 
acted correctly in adopting my amend- 
ment to utilize an independent source 
for the evaluation of Weather Service 
facilities. My legislation would guaran- 
tee that existing weather warning serv- 
ices are not downgraded through mod- 
ernization, consolidation or deletion of 
manpower. 

My interest in this matter stems 
from the situation in my home State of 
South Dakota. Under a proposed mod- 
ernization plan, South Dakotans were 
in danger of losing a vital weather 
service station at Huron. According to 
information supplied by the National 
Weather Service, without the Huron 
Weather Service Station, the NEXRAD 
doppler system would not be capable of 
providing adequate coverage for an 
area in central South Dakota near our 
State Capital of Pierre. This inad- 
equacy clearly would produce a deg- 
radation in services.’’ The loss of the 
Huron station would create weather-re- 
lated safety problems for aviation and 
the people who live in the affected 
area. 

South Dakota is not unique in this 
regard. Many other States face similar 
situations. For example, Senator WAL- 
LOP has expressed important concerns 
regarding degradation in services“ in 
Wyoming if the weather station at Cas- 
per is closed as planned. In reviewing 
the National Weather Service mod- 
ernization plan, the NEXRAD doppler 
system located at Riverton would fail 
to provide adequate coverage of the 
northeastern portion of Wyoming. This 
is an area known for severe thunder- 
storms and tornadoes. Pilots and other 
weather service information users are 
concerned with the loss of vital service. 
My bill would ensure that these groups 
could voice their concerns to NAS and, 
if necessary, to Congress. Moderniza- 
tion can be safely accomplished only 
through a case-by-case review of each 
proposed station closure. I am con- 
fident that this independent review 
process would benefit a large number of 
other States in addition to South Da- 
kota and Wyoming. 

The National Weather Service mod- 
ernization plan is a good idea, provided 
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that services are truly enhanced and 
there truly is no degradation of serv- 
ice. To ensure this requires thorough 
evaluation of the effects of that mod- 
ernization, including independent in- 
formation and on-site, case-by-case 
analysis by the NAS. The new, higher 
technology weather warning system 
can become a useful tool, but we can- 
not safely give machines all the re- 
sponsibility for weather prediction and 
warning. We will still need human 
beings in many instances. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


8.98 


Ве it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. AUTHORITY TO CLOSE, CONSOLI- 
DATE, AUTOMATE, OR RELOCATE 
WEATHER SERVICE OFFICES AND 
WEATHER SERVICE FORECAST OF- 
FICES. 

Section 408(b) of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration Authorization 
Act, Fiscal Year 1989 (15 U.S.C. 313 note), is 
amended to read as follows: 

*(b)1) The Secretary may not close, con- 
solidate, automate, or relocate any such Of- 
fice unless— 

“(А) the Secretary has certified to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Science, Space, and Technology of 
the House of Representatives that such ac- 
tion wil not result in any degradation of 
weather services provided to the affected 
area; and 

ZB) at least one year has elapsed following 
the date of such certification. 

*(2) The certification referred to in para- 
graph (1) shall be based upon an independent 
review by the National Academy of Sciences 
which shall include— 

"(A) a detailed comparison of the services 
provided to the affected area and the services 
to be provided after such action; 

“(В) any recent or expected modernization 
of National Weather Service operations 
which will enhance services in the affected 


area; 

“(С) an identification of any areas within 
any State which would be adversely affected 
by the loss of manned weather stations; 

"(D) an identification of any area within 
any State which would not receive complete 
and total coverage (at 10,000 feet) by the 
NEXRAD doppler network; and 

"(E) & statement of all evidence, based 
upon operational demonstration of modern- 
ized National Weather Service operations, 
which was considered in reaching the conclu- 
sion that no degradation in services will re- 
sult from such action.“. 


By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S. 99. A bill to reduce the pay of 
Members of Congress and certain Exec- 
utive Officers corresponding to the per- 
centage reduction of the pay of Federal 
employees who are furloughed or other- 
wise have a reduction of pay resulting 
from a sequestration order; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 


January 14, 1991 


CONGRESSIONAL AND EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

SEQUESTRATION ACT OF 1991 
Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to ensure 
that Members of Congress and certain 
high-level members of the executive 
branch share in the Federal pay cuts 
which could occur from automatic se- 
questration under the Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings Act of 1985 and subse- 
quent deficit control laws. Budget cuts 
that would directly affect the pay of 
Federal workers and the services avail- 
able to the American people should 
also apply to those who make the budg- 
et decisions. 

The pay cuts resulting from seques- 
tration would impose a great burden 
upon many hardworking Federal em- 
ployees and their families. Congress 
and the executive branch should not be 
exempt from sharing that burden. My 
bill would cut the pay of Senators, 
Congressmen, the Vice President, and 
all executive officers at the position of 
level V or above by а percentage equal 
to the largest of either: the across-the- 
board uniform percent reduction under 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings; or the high- 
est percentage pay cut of any civil 
service or other Federal employee 
whose salary is affected by sequestra- 
tion. 

My bill is simply а matter of equity. 
Those who make the budgetary deci- 
sions should not be exempt from their 
own actions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 99 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. REDUCTION OF PAY OF MEMBERS OF 


CONGRESS AND EXECUTIVE ОЕҒІ- 
CERS. 


(a) REDUCTION IN Pay.—For each month 
during fiscal year 1991 in which, by reason of 
& furlough or other employment action ne- 
cessitated by a sequestration order under 
section 252 of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985 (2 
U.S.C. 902), the total amount of the pay paid 
to any Federal employee is projected to be 
less than the monthly equivalent of the an- 
nual rate of pay established for such Federal 
employee pursuant to law, the rate of pay 
payable to a Member of Congress or an Exec- 
utive Officer shall be reduced to the rate of 
pay established for such Member or Officer 
pursuant to law. 

(b) COMPUTATION OF REDUCED Pay.—The 
rate of pay payable to a Member of Congress 
or an Executive Officer for any month re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) shall be equal to 
the amount determined by multiplying the 
rate of pay established for such Member or 
Officer pursuant to law by the percentage re- 
ported to Congress for such month under 
subsection (c). 

(c) DETERMINATION OF PERCENTAGE FOR 
COMPUTATION OF REDUCED РАҮ.—(1) No later 
than the first day of each month in fiscal 
year 1991, the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget shall— 
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(A) determine whether, for а reason de- 
scribed in subsection (a), the total amount of 
the pay paid to any Federal employee in that 
month is projected to be less than the 
monthly equivalent of the annual rate of pay 
established for such Federal employee pursu- 
ant to law; 

(B) estimate the average of the percent- 
ages that would result by dividing the 
monthly equivalent of the annual rate of pay 
established for each such Federal employee 
pursuant to law into the total amount pro- 
jected to be paid such Federal employee for 
such month; 

(C) aggregate the percentages determined 
under subparagraph (B) for Federal employ- 
ees for each agency and determine the high- 
est average percentage for any agency; and 

(D) transmit to Congress a written report 
containing the average computed under sub- 
paragraph (C). 

(2) The Office of Management and Budget 
may use a statistical sampling method to 
make the estimates and determinations 
under paragraph (1). 

(3) For purposes of this section, the term 
"agency" means an Executive agency as de- 
fined under section 105 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(4) APPLICATION TO OTHER FEDERAL 
Laws.—For the purpose of administering any 
provision of law, rule, or regulation which 
provides premium pay, retirement, life in- 
surance, or any other employee benefit, 
which requires any deduction or contribu- 
tion, or which imposed any requirement or 
limitation, on the basis of a rate of salary or 
basic pay, the rate of salary or basic pay 
payable after the application of this section 
shall be treated as the rate of salary or basic 
pay. 

(е) EXECUTIVE OFFICER DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this section, Executive Officer“ 
means— 

(1) the President, 

(2) the Vice President, 

(3) any executive officer at a position of 
level I of the Executive Schedule under sec- 
tion 5312 of title 5, United States Code; and 

(4) any executive officer or employee in the 
Executive Office of the President who on the 
date of enactment of this section is paid at 
& pay rate equal to or above the pay rate for 
& position at such level I of the Executive 
Schedule. 

(f) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The provisions of this 
section shall take effect on the date of the 
enactment of this section and shall apply to 
the first applicable pay period of Members of 
Congress and Executive Officers occurring on 
or after such date of enactment. 


By Mr. SANFORD (for himself, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
LUGAR, Mr. KERRY, Mr. MCCAIN, 
Mr. LEAHY, Mr. WARNER, Mr. 
BIDEN, Mr. ROBB, Mr. Moy- 
NIHAN, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. HAR- 
KIN, Мг. MCCONNELL, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. 
MURKOWSKI, Mr. KOHL, Mr. 
LEVIN, Mr. BINGAMAN, and Mr. 
CRANSTON): 

8. 100. A bill to set forth U.S. policy 
toward Central America and to assist 
the economic recovery and develop- 
ment of that region; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, among 
the tumultuous changes that the world 
has witnessed over the last decade, 
there has been a transformation right 
here in the Americas that presents us 
with the opportunity to chart a new 
course in U.S. policy toward Central 
America. 

For the first time, there are five free- 
ly elected Presidents in Central Amer- 
ica, with unifying values, complemen- 
tary goals and a vision for development 
of the region as a whole. They recog- 
nize that as each individual nation 
works for its growth, interdependence 
as a region will foster sustainable po- 
litical and economic benefits to 
Central America. 

Fragile democratic institutions in 
Central America are being challenged 
by prolonged economic decline, deep 
social and economic inequities, and a 
long history of conflict between mili- 
tary and civilian authorities. The 
greatest risk to the democratic ad- 
vances in Central America is the grad- 
ual erosion of the new public con- 
fidence in elected governments if they 
are unable to address the fundamental 
issues of economic viability and pros- 
perity. Central Americans want pros- 
perity and peace. Our purposes and 
their purposes coincide and overlap. 
Their hopes and our needs are rooted in 
their sustainable economic develop- 
ment based on a foundation of political 
democracy in a climate of peace and 
justice. 

Our policy toward Central America 
must adhere to the following two prin- 
ciples: That Central Americans can dis- 
cern for themselves and must imple- 
ment their own solutions to Central 
American problems; and that our as- 
sistance must address, through the re- 
cently created regional forums, the 
central issues of economic, political 
and social advancement. The role of 
the United States is, succinctly, to as- 
sist not to intervene, to encourage not 
to impose. 

It is a clear attitudinal shift in ap- 
proach and policy to allow Central 
Americans to assume responsibility for 
their own affairs. The United States 
should assist the implementation and 
strengthening of effective democratic 
and development institutions, should 
improve access to trading incentives 
and opportunities through programs 
like the Caribbean Basin Initiative, 
and should in all ways possible pro- 
mote economic self-sufficiency and sus- 
tainable growth in Central America. 

Mr. President, today I reintroduce 
the Central American Democracy and 
Development Act“ on behalf of myself 
and Mr. PELL, Mr. рорр, Mr. LUGAR, 
Mr. KERRY, Mr. MCCAIN, Mr. LEARY, 
Mr. WARNER, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. ROBB, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. HARKIN, 
Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. ADAMS, Мг. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. WIRTH, 
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Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. KOHL, Mr. LEVIN, 
Mr. BINGAMAN, and Mr. CRANSTON, 
which sets forth just such a policy. Our 
distinguished colleague, DANTE FAS- 
CELL, chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, is introducing companion 
legislation in the House. 

I introduced this legislation in the 
last session of Congress, and was 
pleased to have the cosponsorship of a 
bipartisan group of 23 Senators. The 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
held hearings on this bill in September, 
and unanimously reported the bill out 
of committee on September 14, 1989. All 
the Central American countries en- 
dorse the legislation. The State De- 
partment and the Agency for Inter- 
national Development also support this 
bill. Last fall, the rush of the impend- 
ing adjournment, the budget crisis, and 
crucial appropriations bill demanded 
our full attention, so I decided not to 
push the bill through at that time and 
have its import lost in the shuffle. 
While our attention is rightly focused 
on another region of the world, I feel 
that it is appropriate to take note of 
the goings on of our own hemisphere at 
the same time. I hope this legislation 
will move rapidly through the proper 
channels. 

There is already ample basis for a 
new U.S. policy, initiatives already in 
existence through the efforts of Central 
American leadership. At their June 
1990 summit in Antigua, Guatemala, 
the five Central American Presidents 
focused their efforts on the economic 
recovery and development of the re- 
gion. Reaffirming the Esquipulas Ac- 
cords, they agreed to work together to 
protect human rights, coordinate eco- 
nomic policies, and ease the social ef- 
fects of economic adjustments. Their 
declaration states: 

We reiterate that there are Central Amer- 
ican paths leading to peace and development. 
We are willing to travel along those paths 
with our own strength, but the task would be 
easier with the generous support of the 
international community. 

This bill represents a basic turn- 
around in the conduct of our foreign 
policy toward Central America. This is 
not a plea for additional foreign aid. 
This is a plan for a reassessment of our 
perspective toward that region. The 
people of Central America need our 
help and our commitment. It is in our 
self-interest to give both. We need a 
stable and prosperous Central America. 

All the countries of the Americas, in- 
dividually and in cooperation, must es- 
tablish sustainable economic programs 
that will renew investment, improve 
productivity, alleviate the debt burden, 
and create employment to adjust the 
inequities that persist in our region. 
This is an historic opportunity for us 
to confront the poverty and turmoil 
that undermines our stability and 
growth as a hemisphere. Let us take 
the baton that the people of Central 
America want to pass us. Let us extend 
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our hand to move democratic advance- 
ments to tangible economic and social 
improvements for all the people of the 
Americas. 


Ву Mr. SANFORD (for himself, 
Mr. ROBB, Mr. FORD, Mr. EXON, 
Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. FOWLER, Mr. 
WIRTH, Mr. DODD, Mr. ADAMS, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. GRAHAM, and 
Mr. CONRAD): 

S. 101. A bill to mandate a balanced 
budget, to provide for the reduction of 
the national debt, to protect retire- 
ment funds, to require honest budg- 
etary accounting, and for other pur- 
poses; pursuant to the order of August 
4, 1977, to the Committees on the Budg- 
et and Governmental Affairs, with in- 
structions that if one committee re- 
ports, the other committees have 30 
days to report or be discharged. 

HONEST BUDGET/BALANCED BUDGET ACT 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, the 
most disturbing part of my service on 
the Budget Committee was coming face 
to face with the proposition that the 
real deficits were being covered up to 
appear much smaller than they in fact 
were. After serving 4 years on the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee, I regret to say 
this practice of hiding deficit contin- 
ues. I am, therefore, introducing legis- 
lation again, legislation I introduced 2 
years ago, that was reported to the 
Senate floor last year by the Senate 
Budget Committee with bipartisan sup- 
port. 

S. 101 proposes to stop the deficit 
coverup. Budget enforcement legisla- 
tion that passed during the last days of 
the 101st Congress requires a small 
amount of our real deficits to be hidden 
from public view by no longer allowing 
Social Security funds to be misused, 
but much of the coverup continues. 

What are our real deficits? Our real 
deficits reflect the amount we add to 
our massive Federal debt each year. 
But our new budget enforcement rules 
allow us to turn our back on this debt 
and what we add to each year. The new 
rules focus attention on deficit reduc- 
tion that is extremely misleading. Def- 
icit reduction suggests to me that our 
deficits will get smaller, not larger. 
Under the new rules we have it both 
ways. Now we can claim successful def- 
icit reduction at the same time our 
deficits are leaping to larger and larger 
amounts each year. 

Deficit reduction under the new 
budget rules means that if we abide by 
these rules, our deficits will be some- 
what smaller than they would have 
been without these new deficit reduc- 
tion rules. This does not mean that our 
deficit this year will be smaller than 
last year, or for that matter, that our 
deficit in 5 years will be smaller than 
last year's deficit. It is very misleading 
to the American people. 

Mr. President, under the rules of 
Gramm-Rudman we saw our real an- 
nual deficits climb from a quarter of а 
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trillion dollars in fiscal year 1985, to 
well in excess of $300 billion in fiscal 
year 1990. That number could exceed 
$400 billion during this fiscal year. If 
we have а shooting war in the Middle 
East, that number will increase sub- 
Stantially, and could even double. 

Mr. President, we can no longer af- 
ford to conceal any of our real deficits 
from public view. More than ever be- 
fore, the United States of America is 
living on borrowed time. The coverup 
must stop now. We need an honest 
budget. 

The Honest Budget/Balanced Budget 
Act has been crafted to require full dis- 
closure of deficit to reflect the annual 
increase in the public debt subject to 
the limit. S. 101 will lay the right foun- 
dation, promoting needed action to 
bring our annual deficits under control, 
and facilitate reductions in the Federal 
debt. 

S. 101 is quite simple. It divides the 
unified Federal budget into three parts: 
the retirement budget, the opening 
budget, and the debt and interest budg- 
et. 

The retirement budget includes re- 
ceipts and expenditures for all Federal 
retirement programs, including trans- 
fers of employer contributions from the 
operating budget. This also includes in- 
terest paid by Treasury to these trust 
funds for securities held in trust. 

The operating budget includes all re- 
ceipts and expenditures of Federal en- 
tities other than those in the two other 
budgets. It reflects current receipts 
and current appropriations, and is re- 
quired to be balanced. It also requires 
that spending greater than the budget 
agreement must be paid for in the oper- 
ating budget next considered by Con- 
gress. 

The savings and loan bailout is what 
I consider a special, unanticipated 
problem that I propose to account for 
in а special way. This legislation in- 
cludes а new provision in the operating 
budget called unanticipated expendi- 
tures" to account for the annual cost 
of the Federal deposit insurance prob- 
lems. This spending is separate from 
the rest of the operating budget, ex- 
cluded from that portion that must be 
balanced. 

Finally, the debt and interest budget 
includes changes in the public and in- 
terest on the public debt, and defines 
deficit as simply the increase in the 
debt. Interest displayed here includes 
payments to the retirement trust funds 
and other accounts, and cannot be 
treated as income to mask the total 
amount of (gross) interest actually 
paid. 

Тһе debt and interest budget also 
creates a trust fund for the reduction 
of the public debt subject to the limit, 
and provides for enactment of dedi- 
cated debt-reduction taxes, if called for 
by the President. Any new revenue 
must be solely dedicated to the reduc- 
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tion of deficit and debt through this 
trust fund. 

This is my plan. When you examine 
the numbers in each account, the bot- 
tom line numbers in each account, our 
problem becomes clear. Our problem is 
the interest we are paying to service 
our mounting debt. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to have 
Senators ROBB, FORD, EXON, MOYNIHAN, 
FOWLER, WIRTH, DODD, ADAMS, and 
GRAHAM join me in cosponsoring this 
legislation that I today introduce. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 101 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Honest 
Budget/Balanced Budget Act.“ 

TITLE I—OPERATING BUDGET, RETIRE- 
MENT FUNDS BUDGET, AND DEBT AND 
INTEREST BUDGET 

SEC. 101. OPERATING BUDGET, RETIREMENT 

FUNDS BUDGET, AND DEBT AND IN- 
TEREST BUDGET IN THE PRESI- 
DENT'S BUDGET. 

(а) UNIFIED BUDGET.—Chapter 11 of title 31, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after section 1105 the following new section: 
*$1105a. Operating budget, retirement funds 

budget, and debt and interest budget 

“(а) The budget of the United States Gov- 
ernment submitted by the President under 
section 1105 of this title shall be а unified 
budget composed of— 

(I) an operating budget; 

“(2) a retirement funds budget; and 

3) a debt and interest budget. 

The President's budget submission shall 

present these three budgets separately. 

**(b) For the purposes of this section— 

(J) the unified budget shall include all re- 
ceipts and expenditures for Federal funds 
and trust funds consolidated to display to- 
tals for the Federal Government as a whole; 

**(2) the operating budget shall include 

“(А) all receipts and expenditures of all 
Federal entities, other than those in the re- 
tirement funds budget and the debt and in- 
terest budget; 

(B) receipts and expenditures for unan- 
ticipated expenses (which shall include only 
the costs of Federal deposit insurance and 
shall not be counted against the operating 
budget deficit); and 

(O) and any expenditures from the preced- 
ing fiscal year in excess of the maximum def- 
icit amount: 

3) the retirement funds budget shall in- 
clude receipts and expenditures for— 

“(А) the Federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Trust Fund; 

(B) the Federal Hospital Insurance Trust 
Fund; 

“(С) the Civil Retirement and Disability 
Fund; 

D) the Military Retirement Fund; 

“(Е) the Federal Supplementary Medical 
Insurance Trust Fund; 

"(F) the Federal Disability Insurance 
Trust Fund; 

“(С) the Railroad Retirement Fund; and 

“(Н) such other funds or accounts that the 
Director of Management and Budget (in co- 
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operation with the Comptroller General, the 

Director of the Congressional Budget Office, 

and the Chairmen of the Banking Minority 

Members of the Committees on the Budget of 

the Senate and the House of Representa- 

tives) determines should be classified as re- 
tirement trust funds in order to fulfill the 
purposes of this section; and 

“(4) the debt and interest budget shall in- 
clude receipts and expenditures for— 

“(А) reductions or increases in the public 
debt; 

B) interest on the public debt; and 

“(С) in times of declared war or declared 
recession pursuant to section 254 of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, inter-fund transfers to the oper- 
ating budget.“ 

(b) AMENDMENT TO THE CHAPTER ANALY- 
sis.—The chapter analysis for chapter 11 of 
title 31, United States Code, is amended by 
adding after the item for section 1105 the fol- 
lowing: 

*1105a. Operating budget, retirement funds 
budget, and debt and interest 
budget.“ 

SEC. 102. REPORTING OF TRANSFERS AMONG 

BUDGETS. 


Section 1105(a) of title 31, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof: 

28) Interfund transfers between the oper- 
ating budget and the debt and interest budg- 
ot.“ 

SEC. 103. OPERATING BUDGET, RETIREMENT 
FUNDS BUDGET, AND DEBT AND IN- 
TEREST BUDGET IN THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET. 

Section 301(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 is amended by inserting after 
"ensuing fiscal years," the following: for 
the operating budget, the retirement funds 
budget, and the debt and interest budget (as 
defined in 31 U.S.C. section 1105a), respec- 
біуеіу,”. 

SEC. 104. CONFORMING CHANGE. 

Section 710(a) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by inserting operating“ after the 
totals of the". 

TITLE II—BALANCED OPERATING 
BUDGETS 
SEC. 201. POINT OF ORDER AGAINST UNBAL- 
ANCED OPERATING BUDGETS. 

Section 301 of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“()) POINT OF ORDER AGAINST UNBALANCED 
OPERATING BUDGETS.— 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), it 
shall not be in order in either the House of 
Representatives or the Senate to consider 
any concurrent resolution on the budget for 
a fiscal year under this section, or to con- 
sider any amendment to such a concurrent 
resolution, or to consider a conference report 
on such a concurrent resolution, if the level 
of operating budget outlays for such fiscal 
year that is set forth in such concurrent res- 
olution or conference report exceeds the rec- 
ommended level of operating revenues set 
forth for that year, or if the adoption of such 
amendment would result in a level of operat- 
ing budget outlays for the fiscal year that 
exceeds the recommended level of operating 
revenues for that fiscal year. 

“(2) In the House of Representatives the 
point of order established under subpara- 
graph (A) with respect to the consideration 
of a conference report or with respect to the 
consideration of a motion to concur, with or 
without an amendment or amendments, in a 
Senate amendment, the stage of disagree- 
ment having been reached, may be waived 
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only by a vote of three-fifths of the Members 
present and voting, a quorum being present. 

“(3) This subsection shall not apply if a 
declaration of war by the Congress is in ef- 
fect. 

"(k) BUDGET LEVELS DETERMINED BY THE 
BUDGET COMMITTEE.—For the purposes of 
this section, the levels of new budget author- 
ity, spending authority as described in sec- 
tion 401(c)(2), outlays, and new credit author- 
ity for a fiscal year shall be determined on 
the basis of estimates made by the Commit- 
tee on the Budget of the House of Represent- 
atives or the Senate, as the case may be.“ 


SEC. 202. POINT OF ORDER AGAINST LEGISLA- 
TION THAT WOULD CAUSE AN OPER- 
ATING DEFICIT. 

Section 311(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 is amended by inserting before. 
except in the case that a declaration of war“ 
the following: “ог would cause operating 
budget outlays to exceed operating budget 
revenues", 


SEC. 203. PRESIDENTS OPERATING BUDGET 
MUST BE BALANCED. 

Section 1105(f) of title 31, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by designating the existing text as 
paragraph (1); and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(2) In the operating budget in the budget 
во transmitted for any fiscal year, revenues 
shall equal outlays, with revenues and out- 
lays at such levels as the President may con- 
sider most desirable and feasible. To the ex- 
tent that gross revenues exceed gross out- 
lays, the President shall indicate such sur- 
plus as an inter-fund transfer to the debt and 
interest budget.“ 


SEC. 204. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This title shall take effect on the date of 
enactment of this title with respect to fiscal 
year 1992 and all subsequent físcal years. 


TITLE III—TRUST FUND FOR THE REDUC- 
TION OF THE DEFICIT AND PUBLIC 
DEBT 


SEC. 301. DEFICIT AND PUBLIC DEBT REDUCTION 
POLICY. 

It is the policy of the United States that— 

(1) not later than September 30, 1991, the 
Congress shall amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to establish а special deficit and debt 
retirement account dedicated to the reduc- 
tion of the deficit and the public debt; 

(2) the revenues collected for the deficit 
and debt retirement tax shall be especially 
titled so that citizens may be aware of their 
purpose; 

(3) the revenues collected for the deficit 
апа debt retirement tax shall be deposited to 
& separate trust fund account; 

(4) the trust fund shall be used only for the 
reduction of the deficit and the retirement of 
the public debt; 

(5) the Secretary of the Treasury shall ad- 
minister the account with the advice of a bi- 
partisan board consisting of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as chairman, the Chairman 
&nd Ranking Minority Members of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and the Committees on the Budg- 
et of the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives, and the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board; and 

(6) any deficit reduction and debt retire- 
ment tax enacted shall expire upon the 
elimination of the deficit and the reduction 
of the public debt to a target level of not 
more than 20 percent of the average Gross 
National Product over the previous 3 years. 
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TITLE IV—DEFINITION OF DEFICIT 
SEC. 401. DEFINITION OF “DEFICIT”. 

Section 3 of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974 is amended by striking paragraph (6) 
and inserting in lieu thereof: 

"(6) The term deficit“ means, with re- 
spect to any fiscal year, the amount by 
which combined budget outlays for the oper- 
ating and debt and interest budgets for such 
fiscal year exceed combined revenues for the 
operating and debt and interest budgets for 
such fiscal year. Amounts paid by the Fed- 
eral Financing Bank for the purchase of 
loans made or guaranteed by any depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall be treat- 
ed as outlays of such department, agency, or 
instrumentality.". 


By Mr. COHEN (for himself, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. BOREN, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, Mr. COCHRAN, Мг. GRASS- 
LEY, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. LOTT, and Mr. 
SHELBY): 

S. 102. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 to allow 
resident physicians to defer repayment 
of title IV student loans while complet- 
ing accredited resident training pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

RESIDENT PHYSICIAN STUDENT LOAN 

DEFERMENT ACT 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to offer legislation that will not 
only provide a measure of relief for our 
Nation’s aspiring physicians, but will 
also help to ensure that medicine re- 
mains a career that is open to all mem- 
bers of society and that Americans in 
underserved or low-income areas of the 
country have access to a supply of 
competent, well-trained primary care 
physicians. 

No one needs to remind Americans 
with college-age children that the costs 
of higher education are rising at a 
frightening rate. Educating a son or a 
daughter at a college or university can 
be a daunting prospect. Assisting a 
child through postgraduate studies can 
be financially devastating. For an indi- 
vidual without family support or re- 
sources, higher education of any kind 
would be impossible without financial 
assistance. 

Of all the postsecondary degrees, 
medical school is, by far, the most ex- 
pensive. As a result, most medical stu- 
dents have turned to federally sup- 
ported loans to help defray the costs of 
their educations. By the time they 
graduate, most are carrying a stagger- 
ing loan of debt. 

The average indebtedness of medical 
students has significantly increased 
during the post decade, from $19,700 in 
1981, to $33,500 in 1986, and $40,000 in 
1988. In 1989, the American Association 
of Medical Colleges [AAMC] deter- 
mined that 81 percent of all medical 
graduates had incurred an average debt 
of $42,374. Further, 29 percent of medi- 
cal graduates had incurred debts in ex- 
cess of $50,000. The level of indebted- 
ness is even more dramatic for minor- 
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ity and underprivileged students. In 
these groups, the AAMC found that 91 
percent were indebeted with an average 
debt of $48,168, and that 41 percent had 
debts in excess of $50,000, just to com- 
plete their 4 years of medical school 
training. 

The problem of student indebtedness 
does not end here. Upon leaving school, 
all student borrowers must begin re- 
paying their student loans, usually 
after 6 months. The Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act provided that these 
student loan payments can be deferred 
for a maximum of 2 years if the student 
is completing an internship or resi- 
dency program. 

In most cases, this deferment solves 
the financial crunch graduates face. 
However, in the case of physicians, the 
internship and residency requirements 
do not end after 2 years. Residencies 
for 87 percent of medical school grad- 
uates are in excess of 3 years. Many 
residencies last for as many as 7 or 8 
years, during which time the resident's 
salary is relatively low. While a typical 
annual loan repayment of $4,500 to 
$7,000 on medical school indebtedness 
may seem small when compared with 
the average physician's earnings, for 
the resident physician, it is à different 
story. 

Nationwide, the average salary for а, 
first year resident is $24,000, with an- 
nual increases of between $1,000 to 
$1,500 per year. Resident stipends in my 
home State of Maine appear to fall 
pretty much in line with the national 
average. For example, a first year resi- 
dent at the Mid-Maine Medical Center 
in Waterville, ME, is paid an annual 
stipend of $24,702 the first year, rising 
to $28,281 in the third. This salary is 
certainly not low by Maine standards, 
and should be sufficient to make ends 
meet. Unless, of course, the resident 
must also pay back medical school 
loans. Deduct $700 each month from 
that salary—a figure many Maine stu- 
dents must pay to keep their loans out 
of default—and nearly а third of the 
resident's gross pay is gone. 

In fact, à recent study in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
[JAMA] shows that most medical grad- 
uates go even further into debt during 
their residencies. The JAMA study 
shows that even a resident training in 
a below-average cost-of-living area who 
is struggling to pay off a relatively low 
level of indebtedness—$20,000—would 
add $3,000 to $13,000 to his or her in- 
debtedness during the course of а 5- 
year residency. A highly-indebted resi- 
dent—$120,000—training in an above-av- 
erage cost-of-living area could add as 
much as $100,000 to his or her indebted- 
ness over the same 5-year period. 

By requiring medical graduates to 
begin repayment of their loans before 
they have completed their residencies, 
we are not only driving them further 
into debt, but we are also forcing them 
to make career choices solely on the 
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basis of financial considerations. Тһе 
burden of indebtedness discourages 
physicians from practicing in low-in- 
come rural and urban areas. While the 
need is great, practice in these areas 
often does not provide sufficient in- 
come for physicians to service their 
debt. The burden of debt also discour- 
ages physicians from selecting under- 
served primary care specialties and en- 
courages the selection of the more lu- 
crative specialties or subspecialties. 
Finally, it encourages the medical 
graduate to cut training short to pur- 
sue private practice and discourages 
the pursuit of academic medicine. The 
research community’s loss of qualified 
and talented physicians will ultimately 
shorten the strides of progress made by 
American medicine in recent decades. 

The legislation I am introducing 
today will lighten the medical grad- 
uate’s burden of debt by allowing resi- 
dent physicians to defer their student 
loan repayments while they are com- 
pleting their residency programs. By 
extending loan deferments, we will 
make the cost of a medical education 
more affordable. This is essential if we 
are to ensure that medicine is not just 
a career reserved for the rich and privi- 
leged. The deferment will also allow in- 
dividuals in needed primary care spe- 
cialties, such as internal medicine, pe- 
diatrics, and family medicine, to com- 
plete their training before payment is 
required. This will enhance primary 
care specialization and improve access 
to important health care services for 
all Americans. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in supporting this legisla- 
tion and ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the bill be included at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 102 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Resident 
Physician Student Loan Deferment Act”. 
SEC. 2. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN DEFERMENTS, 

(a) FEDERALLY INSURED STUDENT LOANS.— 
Section 427(a)(2)(C)(i) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1077(а)(2)(С)(1)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking “ог” before subclause (III); 

(2) by striking except“ and all that fol- 
lows through “residency program"; and 

(3) by inserting before the semicolon at the 
end the following: “ог (IV) is serving in a 
medical internship or residency program ас- 
credited by the Accreditation Council for 
Graduate Medical Education or the Accredit- 
ing Committee of the American Osteopathic 
Association". 

(b) FEDERAL PAYMENTS TO REDUCE STU- 
DENT INTEREST Costs.—Section 
428(b)(1)(M)(i) of the Act (20 U.S.C. 
1078(b)(1)(M)(i)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “ог” before subclause (III); 

(2) by striking except“ and all that fol- 
lows through “residency program“; and 
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(3) by inserting before the semicolon at the 
end the following: “ог (IV) is serving in а 
medical internship or residency program ас- 
credited by the Accreditation Council for 
Graduate Medical Education or the Accredit- 
ing Committee of the American Osteopathic 
Association". 

(с) LOAN AGREEMENTS.—Section 464(c)(2) 
(Ad) of the Act (20 U.S.C. 1087dd(c)(2)(A)(i)) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking except“ and all that fol- 
lows through “residency program“; and 

(2) by inserting before the semicolon at the 
end the following: “ог serving in a medical 
internship or residency program accredited 
by the Accreditation Council for Graduate 
Medical Education or the Accrediting Com- 
mittee of the American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion". 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this Act shall apply to any loan 
made, insured, or guaranteed under part B or 
part E of title IV of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1071 et seq. and 1087aa 
et seq.) including a loan made before the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S. 103. A bill to allow an impacted 
State or tribe to make a written re- 
quest to the Secretary of the Army for 
corrective Missouri River water man- 
agement action; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS MITIGATION ACT 

Mr. PRESSLER. Мг. President, 
today I am introducing legislation 
which would allow an impacted State 
or tribe to make а written request to 
the Secretary of the Army for correc- 
tive Missouri River water management 
action. 

This legislation requires the Sec- 
retary of the Army to make operation 


'changes within 5 days of written re- 


quest if he determines that the envi- 
ronmental and economic impacts on a 
State or tribe outweigh any potential 
adverse impacts arising from the im- 
plementation of the preventive or miti- 
gative action requested. 

This legislation also authorizes a $100 
million general appropriation to be 
used for mitigating impacts in the Mis- 
souri River Basin States when Corps of 
Engineers water management policy 
causes damage. 

The Missouri River is depended on for 
а multitude of uses. These include: 
rural water system intakes for pipe- 
lines which carry water to thousands of 
city and rural residents; irrigation sys- 
tem intakes; recreation; and naviga- 
tion. 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers is 
responsible for managing Missouri 
River water flows for power generation 
and downstream navigation. Years of 
drought and questionable corps water 
management policy have caused the 
water levels in some Missouri River 
reservoirs to drop to all-time lows. 
This, in turn, has deprived many of the 
water they need. Rural water systems, 
irrigators, recreationalists, and naviga- 
tion interests have all suffered. 

Mr. President, it seems that the 
Corps of Engineers is accountable to no 
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one for its water management policy 
on the Missouri River. This situation 
desperately needs to be changed. Mis- 
souri River water users must have as- 
surances in the future that corps water 
management policy will be fair. The 
Corps of Engineers must be held ac- 
countable in the future for its water 
management actions. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this important leg- 
islation and ask unanimous consent 
that the text of this legislation be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 103 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. Insofar as it does not conflict 
with section 1(b) of the Flood Control Act of 
1944, the Secretary of the Army shall, in op- 
erating the Missouri River mainstem res- 
ervoirs, operate the system to minimize ad- 
verse environmental and economic impacts 
to all existing and future authorized uses on 
the Missouri River and mainstem reservoir 
system. If an authorized use is being threat- 
ened with adverse impact, or is being ad- 
versely impacted by the operation of the sys- 
tem, the Secretary shall, within five days of 
а written request by а threatened or an im- 
pacted State or tribe, take action through 
operation changes to prevent or mitigate the 
threatened or actual adverse impacts if he 
determines that the environmental and eco- 
nomic impacts to the State or tribe out- 
weigh any potential adverse impacts arising 
from the implementation of the preventive 
or mitigative action requested. If the Sec- 
retary denies the request, he shall document 
in detail, in writing, within the five-day re- 
sponse time, the reasons why the adverse im- 
pact to the use cannot be prevented, mini- 
mized or mitigated through operational 
changes. 

SEC. 2. The Secretary's actions under sec- 
tion 1 and section 3 of this Act constitute а 
final action for purposes of section 704 of 
title 5, United States Code. The district 
courts shall have jurisdiction under section 
706 of title 5, United States Code, to review 
determinations made pursuant to section 1 
and section 3 of this Act. 

SEC. 3. There is hereby authorized a gen- 
eral appropriation in the amount of 
$100,000,000 to be deposited into a Missouri 
River Basin States damage fund for the pur- 
pose of mitigating impacts in the Missouri 
River Basin States incurred when oper- 
ational adjustments have been denied or im- 
plemented pursuant to section 1 of this Act. 
The damage fund shall be disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Army within thirty days to 
the impacted States or tribes as mitigation 
for damages incurred and in addition, for the 
construction of facilities including, but not 
limited to, public and private irrigation, do- 
mestic and industrial water supply intakes; 
boat ramp extensions, marinas and other 
recreational facilities; fisheries facilities; 
stream bank protection; navigation facili- 
ties; and other associated facilities. 


By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S. 104. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to allow a deduc- 
tion for amounts paid by a physician as 
principal an interest on student loans 
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if the physician agrees to practice med- 
icine for 2 years in a rural community; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

RURAL PHYSICIANS INCENTIVES ACT 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, 
today I am reintroducing legislation 
that would provide incentives for phy- 
sicians who agree to practice in a rural 
community for 2 years or more. 

It deeply concerns me that physi- 
cians in rural areas such as South Da- 
kota currently are struggling just to 
provide barely adequate access to 
health care. Every individual in this 
country has a right to health care and 
there are simply not enough physicians 
in rural America to meet the demands. 

My legislation would amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to allow a deduc- 
tion for principal and interest paid on 
student loans in the amount of $5,000 
per year as a business expense. In re- 
turn, physicians would agree to prac- 
tice for a minimum of 2 consecutive 
years in a community of 5,000 or fewer 
individuals and with a per capita in- 
come of $15,000 or less. 

The cost of medical education is ex- 
cessive for physicians who begin their 
practices in rural communities with a 
poor economic base. The expense of de- 
veloping a practice in such localities, 
coupled with high student loan repay- 
ments, is an immediate disincentive 
for recruiting physicians to rural 
America. 

According to the 1990 report of the 
National Association of Community 
Health Centers, my state of South Da- 
kota ranks 49th in the percentage of 
the population that is served per pri- 
mary care physician. This 1990 data 
book further indicates that there is one 
physician per 1,465 South Dakotans and 
that roughly 24 percent of the State’s 
population resides in a Health Man- 
power Shortage Area. There are 37 
health manpower shortage areas in 
South Dakota. 

I hope that my colleagues will join in 
supporting this bill. It would help to 
alleviate the extreme health manpower 
shortages in my State and many other 
rural areas of the Nation. By increas- 
ing the supply of physicians in small, 
rural areas and assisting them in build- 
ing stable medical practices, this legis- 
lation would play a part in helping to 
resolve the health care crisis in rural 
America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 104 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 162 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to trade or 
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business expenses) is amended by redesignat- 
ing subsection (m) as subsection (n) and by 
inserting after subsection (1) the following 
new subsection: 

m) STUDENT LOAN PAYMENTS OF PHYSI- 
CIANS PRACTICING IN RURAL AREAS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In the case of an individ- 
ual with respect to whom services are per- 
formed under a qualified rural medical prac- 
tice agreement during the taxable year, 
there shall be allowed as a deduction under 
this section an amount equal to the amount 
which bears the same ratio to the principal 
and interest paid on qualified education 
loans during the taxable year as— 

“(А) the number of months during the бах- 
able year during which such services were 
performed, bears to 

*(B) the number of months in the taxable 
year. 

“(2) DOLLAR LIMITATION.—The aggregate 
amount of the deduction under subsection (a) 
for any taxable year with respect to any in- 
dividual shall not exceed $5,000. 

"(3) QUALIFIED MEDICAL PRACTICE AGREE- 
MENT.—For purposes of this subsection— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified 
medical practice agreement' means a written 
agreement between an individual and ап ар- 
plicable rura] community under which the 
individual agrees, upon completion of the іп- 
dividual's residency (or intership if no resi- 
dency is required), to perform full-time serv- 
ices as a medical doctor in the applicable 
rural community for а period of 24 consecu- 
tive months. 

“(В) 24-MONTH PERIOD.—An individual shall 
be treated as meeting the 24 consecutive 
month requirement under subparagraph (A) 
if, during each 12-consecutive month period 
within such period, the individual performs 
full-time services as a medical doctor in the 
applicable rural community during 9 of the 
months in such 12-consecutive month period. 
For purposes of this subsection, an individ- 
ual meeting the requirements of the preced- 
ing sentence shall be treated as performing 
services during the entire 12-month period. 

"(C) APPLICABLE RURAL COMMUNITY.—The 
term 'applicable rural community' means 
any political subdivision of a State or an In- 
dian reservation which— 

“(i) has a population of 5,000 or less, and 

“(ii) has a per capita income of $15,000 or 
less. 

“(4) QUALIFIED EDUCATIONAL LOAN.—The 
term 'qualified educational loan' means any 
indebtedness to pay qualified tuition and re- 
lated expenses (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 117(b)) and reasonable living expenses— 

“(А) which are paid or incurred as а can- 
didate for a degree as а medical doctor at an 
educational institution described in section 
170(b)(1)(A)(ii), and 

“(В) which are paid or incurred within а 
reasonable time before or after such indebt- 
edness is incurred. 

(5) RECAPTURE.—If an individual fails to 
carry out а qualífied rural medical practice 
agreement during any taxable year, then— 

“(А) no deduction with respect to such 
agreement shall be allowable by reason of 
thís subsection for such taxable year and any 
subsequent taxable year, and 

“(В) there shall be included in gross in- 
come for such taxable year the aggregate 
amount of the deductions allowable under 
this section (by reason of this subsection) for 
all preceding taxable years." 

(b) 2-PERCENT FLOOR NOT TO APPLY.—Sec- 
tion 67(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 is amended by striking “апа” at the end 
of paragraph (12) by striking the períod at 
the end of paragraph (13) and inserting “, 
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and", and by inserting after paragraph (13) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(14) the deduction allowable by reason of 
section 162(m) (relating to student loan pay- 
ments of physicians practicing in rural 
areas).“ 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1990. 


By Mr. D'AMATO (for himself, 
Mr. DOLE, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. MCCONNELL, 
Mr. HELMS, Mr. LOTT, Mr. 
HEINZ, and Мг. DOMENICI): 

S. 105. A bill to impose the penalty of 
death for drug kingpins; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

THE DRUG KINGPIN DEATH PENALTY ACT 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, to- 
gether with Senators DOLE, DECONCINI, 
THURMOND, MCCONNELL, HELMS, LOTT, 
and HEINZ, I am reintroducing the Drug 
Kingpin Death Penalty Act. The Sen- 
ate passed this legislation as an 
amendment to S. 1970, the omnibus 
crime bill by the overwhelming mar- 
gin of 66 to 32 on June 28, 1990. The 
House approved similar legislation as 
an amendment to the crime bill by an 
equally decisive margin.  Unfortu- 
nately, delaying tactics by death pen- 
alty opponents prevented either meas- 
ure from becoming law last year. 

The deaths, disease, and misery 
caused by drugs are devastating to 
every community in this Nation, our 
inner cities, our small towns, and our 
suburban and rural areas. According to 
the 1990 survey conducted by the Na- 
tional Institute on Drug Abuse, among 
youth—12 to 17 years old—15.9 percent 
used an illicit drug in the past year and 
8.1 percent used an illicit drug at least 
once in the past month. The most re- 
cent Department of Justice criminal 
Statistics show that in 1989, 15,583 peo- 
ple were convicted for drug offenses in 
U.S. District Courts. The drug czar's 
office states that in 1989, there were а 
total of 1,075,728 drug arrests in Fed- 
eral, State, and local jurisdictions, an 
increase of 26.5 percent from 1988 lev- 
els. The drug czar's office also esti- 
mates that there are 100,000 babies born 
each year harmed by the drug use of 
their mothers. 

The Drug Kingpin Death Penalty Act 
provides for the death penalty for 
major drug dealers who distribute huge 
quantities of drugs; for example, over 
66 pounds of heroin or 330 pounds of co- 
caine. It also applies to those who take 
in $10 million from drug trafficking in 
any 12-month period. 

The second category of offenders eli- 
gible for capital punishment consists of 
drug kingpins who attempt to obstruct 
the investigation or prosecution of 
their activities by attempting to kill 
persons involved in the criminal jus- 
tice process, or knowingly directing, 
advising, authorizing, or assisting an- 
other to attempt to kill such a person. 

The defendant would have to be a 
continuing criminal enterprise prin- 
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cipal organizer, administrator, or lead- 
er, but would not necessarily have to 
traffic in the huge quantities that a 
“super kingpin“ traffics іп. 

This aspect of the bill is a response 
to the flagrant and growing problem of 
extreme violence against witnesses in 
ürug cases, as well as the increasing 
threat and reality of violence directed 
against criminal justice professionals. 

The third category of death-eligible 
drug offenders fills a gap in existing 
law. The Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988 
enacted provisions authorizing capital 
punishment for certain drug-related 
kilings, but did not cover killings re- 
sulting from aggravated recklessness, 
or the death of users resulting from the 
knowing distribution of bad drugs. 

The Drug Kingpin Death Penalty Act 
fills this gap by authorizing the death 
penalty where the defendant, intending 
to cause death or acting with reckless 
disregard for human life, engages іп а 
Federal drug felony, and а person dies 
in the course of the offense or from the 
use of drugs involved in the offense. 

This bill is virtually identical to 
death penalty language submitted in 
the last Congress by the drug czar. The 
only change I make in the drug czar's 
proposal is to make it clear that if 
those who commit these crimes are not 
sentenced to death, they will be sen- 
tenced to life in prison. 

The drug traffickers know how dan- 
gerous their crimes are. They know 
that others will die as а result of their 
illegal activities. It is not one death, 
but tens of thousands of deaths, that 
result from their crimes. The drug traf- 
fickers are killing our kids. They are 
destroying our quality of life. It is time 
for them to face the punishment they 
deserve, and that punishment is the 
death penalty. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of the Drug Kingpin Death 
Penalty Act, together with a section- 
by-section analysis, be printed in their 
entirety immediately following my re- 
marks. 

THE DRUG KINGPIN DEATH PENALTY ACT— 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

This act authorizes capital punish- 
ment for major drug dealers and pro- 
vides the standards and procedures for 
imposing and carrying out the death 
penalty, which are required by the Con- 
stitution. 

In 1988, as part of the Anti-Drug 
Abuse Act, we authorized capital pun- 
ishment for certain drug-related 
killings. This proposal goes a step far- 
ther. It provides for the death penalty 
for major drug dealers, even without 
proof of a specific killing. 

The constitutionality of this pro- 
posal has been fully analyzed by the 
administration. See statements of As- 
sistant Attorney General William P. 
Barr and Assistant Attorney General 
Edward S.G. Dennis, Jr., before the 
Subcommittee on Crime Legislation 
(March 14, 1990); and statement of As- 
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sistant Attorney General Edward S.G. 
Dennis, Jr., before the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee concerning the death 
penalty (October 2, 1989). 

Тһе procedural provisions of the act 
are largely the same as the death pen- 
alty procedures proposed in title II of 
the President's violent crime bill (S. 
1225 and H.R. 2709). It also incorporates 
new provisions concerning appoint- 
ment of counsel and collateral review, 
which are modeled on the recommenda- 
tions of the Ad Hoc Committee of the 
Judicial Conference on Federal Habeas 
Corpus in Capital Cases—the Powell 
Committee—to ensure that the effec- 
tiveness of the Federal death penalty is 
not undermined by dilatory and repet- 
itive litigation. 

The section-by-section analysis 
below describes and explains the var- 
ious provisions of this amendment. 


DEATH PENALTY AUTHORIZATIONS AND 
PROCEDURES 


This Act adds a new chapter 228 to title 18 
of the United States Code, consisting of sec- 
tions 3591 through 3599, and makes necessary 
technical amendments. These sections pro- 
vide that the punishment for certain drug 
crimes may, in specified circumstances, ex- 
tend to the death penalty and set forth pro- 
cedures for imposing and carrying out the 
death penalty. 

The Act sets forth the offenses for which 
the death penalty may be imposed if, after 
consideration of the mitigating and aggra- 
vating factors applicable to the case in a 
post-verdict hearing (described in subsequent 
sections), it is determined that the imposi- 
tion of death is justified. The specific cat- 
egories are as follows: 

Section 3591(а). The first category of drug 
offenders who would be potentially eligible 
for capital punishment—described іп рго- 
posed 18 U.S.C. 3591(a)—are offenders who are 
currently subject to a mandatory term of life 
imprisonment under 21 U.S.C. 848(b). This is 
the highest category of major traffickers 
recognized under Federal law. 

Under the general provisions of 21 U.S.C. 
848, a person is guilty of engaging in a Con- 
tinuing Criminal Enterprise (CCE) if he com- 
mits a Federal drug felony as part of a con- 
tinuing series of Federal drug violations 
which are undertaken in concert with at 
least five other persons, where the defendant 
is an organizer, supervisor, or manager in re- 
lation to such persons and derives substan- 
tial income or resources from the enterprise. 

To be subject to mandatory life imprison- 
ment under section 848(b), a CCE violator 
must, in addition, be a principal organizer, 
leader, or administrator of such an enter- 
prise, and must either commit a violation in- 
volving enormous quantities of drugs—e.g., 
30 kilograms of heroin or 150 kilograms of co- 
caine—or be a principal organizer, leader, or 
administrator of a CCE that has gross re- 
ceipts of at least $10 million in a twelve- 
month period. 

Thus, in essence, the offenders potentially 
subject to capital punishment under pro- 
posed section 3591(а) consist of principal ог- 
ganizers, administrators, and leaders of drug 
enterprises including at least five subordi- 
nates where transactions involving enor- 
mous quantities of drugs are involved (e.g., 
30 kilograms of heroin, 150 kilograms of co- 
caine) or the enterprise has annual revenues 
of at least $10 million. 
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The inclusion of the very largest traffick- 
ers in the class of persons potentially eligi- 
ble for the death penalty, as proposed in sec- 
tion 3591(a), is а response to the human and 
Social devastation that is threatened and ac- 
tually caused by their activities. In the past, 
Congress has prescribed the death penalty 
for treason, see 18 U.S.C. 2381, nuclear and 
other forms of espionage, see 10 U.S.C. 906a, 
and aircraft piracy, see Act of September 5, 
1961, 75 Stat. 466 (1961). The proposal reflects 
& recognition that the current scourge of 
drug abuse and of drug-related crime and vi- 
olence represents & comparable threat to the 
security and well-being of the public, and 
that the use of the ultimate sanction should 
be available in this context. 

Section 3591(b). The second category of of- 
fenders who would be potentially eligible for 
capital punishment—described in proposed 18 
U.S.C. 3591(b)—consists of a somewhat more 
broadly defined class of drug kingpins who 
attempt to obstruct the investigation or 
prosecution of their activities by attempting 
to kill persons involved in the criminal jus- 
tice process, or knowingly directing, advis- 
ing, authorizing, or assisting another to at- 
tempt to КІП such a person. To fall within 
the death-eligible class, the defendant would 
have to be a CCE principal organizer, admin- 
istrator, or leader as defined in 21 U.S.C. 848, 
but would not necessarily have to satisfy the 
specific criteria for mandatory life imprison- 
ment under section 848(b). Including a more 
broadly defined class of major traffickers 
who also engage in actual attempted mur- 
ders to obstruct justice is justified by the 
flagrant and growing problem of extreme vi- 
olence against witnesses in drug cases, as 
well as the increasing threat and reality of 
violence directed against criminal justice 
professionals. 

The extension of the death penalty to at- 
tempted murders, in this limited context, 
even where death does not actually result, 
would send a strong message concerning the 
system's resolve to deal forcefully and effec- 
tively with this problem. 

The applicability of proposed section 
3591(d), as noted above, would be conditioned 
on an attempted murder by a drug kingpin 
to obstruct justice, committed against any 
public officer—such as a police officer, judge, 
or prosecutor—juror, or witness, or a mem- 
ber of the family or household of such a per- 
son. Family members (1.е., parents, spouses, 
children and siblings) and members of the 
households of such person are included be- 
cause of their exposure to victimization as 
targets of efforts at intimidation or reprisal 
by drug offenders. 

Section 3591(c). The third category of poten- 
tially death-eligible drug offenders—de- 
scribed in proposed 18 U.S.C. 3591(c)—fills а 
gap in existing law. The Anti-Drug Abuse 
Act of 1988 enacted provisions authorizing 
capital punishment for certain international 
drug-related killings, see 21 U.S.C. 848(e), but 
did not cover killings resulting from aggra- 
vated recklessness, such as killings of inno- 
cent bystanders during a shoot-out among 
traffickers, or the death of users resulting 
from the knowing distribution of bad drugs. 

Proposed section 3591(c) would fill this gap 
by authorizing the death penalty where the 
defendant, intending to cause death or act- 
ing with reckless disregard for human life, 
engages in a federal drug felony (not nec- 
essarily a continuing criminal enterprise of- 
fense), and a person dies in the course of the 
offense or from the use of drugs involved in 
the offense. 

The specific standard of reckless disregard 
for human life in proposed section 3591(c) re- 
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fers to the very high level of culpability— 
i.e., knowingly creating a grave risk of death 
to another—that the Supreme Court ap- 
proved as adequate to support the imposition 
of capital punishment in Tison v. Arizona, 481 
U.S. 137 (1987). Tison involved defendants who 
did not personally kill the victims or intend 
to cause their death, but who created a situ- 
ation that resulted in death by freeing two 
highly dangerous inmates from prison, arm- 
ing them, and assisting them in waylaying 
and handling the victims, who were actually 
killed by the inmates. The court stated that 
"the reckless disregard for human life im- 
plicit in knowingly engaging in criminal ac- 
tivities known to carry a grave risk of death 
represents а highly culpable mental state, а 
mental state that may be taken into account 
in making а capital sentencing judg- 
ment. . . Id. at 157-58. 

The death penalty provisions of President 
Bush's violent crime bill (S. 1225 and H.R. 
2709) include the general principle that 
killings resulting from aggravated reckless- 
ness, pursuant to the Tíson standard, may be 
punished by death. Proposed section 3591(c) 
in this bill would extend the application of 
this principle to drug-related killings. More- 
over, in relation to deaths resulting from 
drug use, current law (21 U.S.C. 841) gen- 
erally authorizes or requires life imprison- 
ment where serious bodily injury results 
from the use of drugs distributed by an of- 
fender. This proposal would extend this ap- 
proach, authorizing the possibility of a death 
sentence (rather than life imprisonment) 
where the harm resulting from the use of 
drugs distributed by the offender is death 
(rather than serious injury). 

SECTION 3592 (FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN DE- 

TERMINING WHETHER A SENTENCE OF DEATH 

IS JUSTIFIED) 


This section sets forth the statutory miti- 
gating and aggravating factors to be consid- 
ered by the jury or judge in determining 
whether a sentence of death is justified upon 
conviction of a crme described in proposed 
section 3591. Тһе section also allows, consist- 
ent with Supreme Court decisions, for the 
consideration of any other aggravating or 
mitigating factor, not listed in the section, 
which might affect such a determination. 
See Skipper v. South Carolina, 476 U.S. 1 
(1986); Lockett v. Ohio, 438 U.S. 586 (1978); Bar- 
clay v. Florida, 463 U.S. 939 (1983); Zant v. Ste- 
phens, 462 U.S. 862 (1983). 

Subsection (a) sets forth three mitigating 
factors which must be considered. They are 
(1) that the defendant's mental capacity to 
appreciate the wrongfulness of his conduct 
or to conform his conduct to the require- 
ments of the law was significantly impaired, 
although not so impaired as to constitute а 
defense to the charge; (2) that the defendant 
was under unusual and substantial duress al- 
though not such as to constitute a defense; 
and (3) that the defendant was an accomplice 
whose participation in the offense was rel- 
atively minor, even though he may still be 
charged as а principal. Subsection (a) further 
states that the jury or judge shall also con- 
sider any other aspect of the defendant's 
character or record or апу other cir- 
cumstance of the offense that the defendant 
may offer in mitigation. While the Supreme 
Court has held that no limitation may be 
placed on the defendant's introducing evi- 
dence of mitigating factors, some linkage 
must be established between the evidence of- 
fered in mitigation and the defendant's per- 
sona or the offense. For example, the catch- 
all provision in subsection (a) is not intended 
to allow such irrelevant evidence as that on 
the night of the murder in New York City, 
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unusually heavy rain had fallen in Los Ange- 
les. 

Subsection (b) sets forth aggravating fac- 
tors to be considered. These factors are tai- 
lored to the conditions of drug trafficking 
and identify features of а defendant's con- 
duct or background that provide particularly 
strong evidence of dangerousness, incor- 
rigibility, or indifference to human life. The 
jury would have to find at least one of these 
&dditional factors to impose a death sen- 
tence: 

Paragraphs (1)—(4) of subsection (b) set out 
general criminal record aggravating factors. 
These are prior convictions of a homicide 
punishable by life imprisonment, and prior 
conviction of at least two violent or drug 
felonies. 

The factor in paragraph (5) of subsection 
(b) is prior conviction of a drug offense pun- 
ishable by five or more years of imprison- 
ment. This is nearly the same as one of the 
aggravating factors in the Anti-Drug Abuse 
Act death penalty provisions (21 U.S.C. 
848(n)(10)). 

Тһе factor in paragraph (6) of subsection 
(b) is using or knowingly directing, advising, 
authorizing, or assisting another to use а 
firearm to threaten, intimidate, assault, or 
injure a person in committing the drug of- 
fense, or in furtherance of a continuing 
criminal enterprise (as defined in 21 U.S.C. 
848) of which the offense was a part. Mere 
possession of a firearm in connection with 
drug activities would not be covered; the de- 
fendant would actually have to engage in or 
sanction the hostile use of a firearm against 
а person. 

The factors in paragraphs (7)—(9) of sub- 
section (b) involve a violation in committing 
the drug offense, or in furtherance of a con- 
tinuing criminal enterprise, of the provisions 
that define aggravated offenses where traf- 
ficking is carried out in a manner that ex- 
ploits or jeopardizes young people. This in- 
cludes distribution to persons under twenty- 
one (21 U.S.C. 845), distribution near schools 
(21 U.S.C. 845a), and using minors in traffick- 
ing (21 U.S.C. 845b). The 1988 Anti-Drug 
Abuse Act death penalty provisions similarly 
have an aggravating factor (21 U.S.C. 
848(п)(11)) for distribution to persons under 
twenty-one in violation of 21 U.S.C. 845. 
These factors would apply where the defend- 
ant directly committed such an offense, or 
would be liable as an accomplice in such an 
offense under the normal standards of 18 
U.S.C. 2 (by aiding, abetting, counseling, 
commanding, inducing, procuring, or will- 
fully causing the commission of the offense). 

Factor (10) of subsection (b) covers cases 
where the offense involves importing, manu- 
facturing, or distributing drugs that are 
mixed with a potentially lethal adulterant, 
and the defendant is aware of the presence of 
the adulterant. This is designed to reach sit- 
uations in which the manufacturer or dis- 
tributor cuts drugs with another toxic sub- 
stance, such as household detergent. 

SECTION 3593 (SPECIAL HEARING TO DETERMINE 
WHETHER A SENTENCE OF DEATH IS JUSTIFIED) 


This section sets out the procedure for a 
special hearing to determine whether a sen- 
tence of death is justified. At the conclusion 
of the hearing the jury (except in those un- 
usual cases where the sentencing hearing is 
before the judge alone) will return a binding 
recommendation as to whether the sentence 
of death is justified. If the jury returns a rec- 
ommendation of the death penalty as op- 
posed to some lesser punishment, the court 
must impose a sentence of death. 

Subsection 3593(a) provides that if the attor- 
ney for the government believes that the cir- 
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cumstances of one of the offenses for which 
the death penalty is authorized under sec- 
tion 3591 justify the imposition of the death 
penalty, he or she must file with the court 
and serve on the defendant a notice of the 
conclusion and set forth the aggravating fac- 
tors (including any other statutorily enu- 
merated) the government proposes to show 
аб the hearing. The notice must be filed and 
served on the defendant а reasonable time 
before tríal or the accepting of & guilty plea 
or at such time thereafter as the court may 
permit upon a showing of good cause. The 
provision is intended to give adequate notice 
to the defendant so he can prepare for the 
post-conviction sentencing hearing and to 
ensure an appropriate voir dire that comports 
with applicable Supreme Court cases. 

Subsection 3593(b) provides that if the attor- 
ney for the government has filed the notice 
required by subsection (a) and if the defend- 
ant is found guilty, a sentencing hearing 
shall be conducted by the judge who presided 
at trial or accepted the guilty plea or by an- 
other judge if the first one is unavailable. No 
presentence report is to be prepared in such 
а case inasmuch as the issue at the hearing 
is the existence of aggravating or mitigating 
factors and the justifiability of imposing a 
death sentence, and the issue is to be deter- 
mined on the basis of the information pre- 
sented at the hearing. The hearing is to be 
conducted before the jury that determined 
on the basis of the information presented at 
the hearing. The hearing is to be conducted 
before the jury that determined the defend- 
ant's guilt, except that a jury may be 
impaneled for the purpose of the sentencing 
hearing in a case in which the defendant was 
convicted оп а trial to the court or on a plea 
of guilty, іп а case in which the original jury 
was discharged for good cause, or іп a case 
where reconsideration of the sentence is nec- 
essary. This subsection also provides that 
the defendant may move that the sentencing 
hearing be conducted before the court alone 
but that the attorney for the government 
must concur. In the absence of this concur- 
rence by the government, the sentencing 
hearing is before a jury. 

Subsection 3593(c) deals with proof of the 
aggravating and mitigating factors. Any in- 
formation relevant to the sentence may be 
presented. Information concerning any miti- 
gating factor or factors, both those listed in 
section 3592 and those not so listed, may be 
introduced. Evidence of at least one aggra- 
vating factor listed in section 3592 must be 
introduced. As explained, the government 
must give the defendant notice of which ag- 
gravating factors it will seek to establish. If 
evidence of a statutory aggravating factor is 
introduced, the government may also intro- 
duce evidence of any other aggravating fac- 
tor, again providing the government has 
given notice as to the nature of such а 
nonstatutory factor. 

The information may include trial tran- 
scripts and exhibits or relevant parts there- 
of. Other evidence relevant to any mitigat- 
ing of previously identified aggravating fac- 
tor may be presented regardless of its admis- 
sibility under the rules of evidence, except 
that the court may exclude information if its 
probative value is outweighed by the danger 
of its creating unfair prejudice, confusing 
the issues, or misleading the jury. The bur- 
den of establishing an aggravating factor is 
on the government and the standard of proof 
for such a factor is beyond a reasonable 
doubt. The defendant has the burden of es- 
tablishing any mitigating factor but this 
burden is satisfied if the defendant proves 
such a factor by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence. 
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Subsection 3593(d) deals with the return of 
special findings required in the sentencing 
hearing. It provides that the jury, or if there 
is no jury, the court, must consider all the 
information received at the sentencing hear- 
ing. The jury, or if there is no jury, the 
court, must return a special finding identify- 
ing each aggravating factor (both statutory 
and nonstatutory) which it has found. Once 
again, it can only find the existence of an ag- 
gravating factor for which notice was pro- 
vided. The finding with respect to an aggra- 
vating factor must be unanimous. If no ag- 
gravating factor is found, the death penalty 
cannot be imposed and the court must im- 
pose some other sentence authorized by stat- 
ute. 

With the respect to mitigating factors, 
subsection 3593(d) reflects the holding of the 
Supreme Court in Mills v. Maryland, 486 U.S. 
967 (1988), that individual jurors may not be 
precluded from considering mitigating evi- 
dence regardless of the number of jurors who 
agree on a particular factor. Consequently, 
subsection (d) provides that a finding with 
respect to a mitigating factor may be made 
by one or more members of the jury. 

As used throughout section 3593, the term 
“mitigating factor’ is meant to include all 
mitigating evidence which the sentencer 
must consider with such cases as Eddings v. 
Oklahoma, 455 U.S. 104 (1982). Nevertheless, 
the jury may only consider evidence pre- 
sented at trial or at the sentencing hearing. 
It may not speculate on the existence of 
some factor completely unsupported by any 
evidence. See California v. Brown, 479 U.S. 538 
(1987). Any member of the jury who is per- 
suaded by a preponderance of the evidence— 
the standard set out in subsection (c)—that a 
particular mitigating factor exists may con- 
sider such а factor established. That juror 
(even if he or she is the only one who be- 
lieves the evidence and has concluded that 
such а factor has been established) may then 
weigh that evidence against any aggravating 
factors which have been found unanimously 
beyond a reasonable doubt—again, the re- 
quirement of subsection (c)—in deciding, 
under subsection (e) whether to return to 
binding recommendation for а sentence of 
death. 

Subsection 3593(e) provides that if one or 
more of the statutorily required aggravating 
factors is found to exist (a constitutional re- 
quirement under Zant v. Stephens and Bar- 
clay v. Florida, supra) the jury, or the court 
if there is no jury, must then consider 
whether the aggravating factor of factors 
which it has found outweigh the mitigating 
factor or factors. It is the intent of this sub- 
section that jurrors be instructed that they 
are to weigh and balance the aggravating 
factor or factors found against any mitigat- 
ing evidence. As discussed above, findings of 
aggravating factors would require a formal 
determination of the whole jury, but the in- 
dividual members of the jury would make 
their own determinations concerning the ex- 
istence of mitigating factors. 

If each juror found no mitigating factors or 
found that any mitigating factors were out- 
weighed by the aggravating factor or factors, 
then the jury would be required to make a 
binding recommendation to impose the 
death penalty. This reflects the judgement 
that the death penalty is presumptively the 
appropriate penalty for the crimes described 
in section 3591, under the aggravated cir- 
cumstances described in section 3592, and 
that the death penalty should be imposed in 
such cases unless the aggravating factors are 
balanced or outweighed by mitigating cir- 
cumstances. The Supreme Court upheld rules 
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requiring that the dealth penalty be imposed 
under these conditions in Blystone v. Penn- 
sylvania, No. 88-6613 (Feb. 28, 1990), and Boyde 
v. California, No. 88-6613 (March 5, 1990). This 
approach promotes equal justice and avoids 
the potential for arbitrariness that would 
exist under an approach that gave the jury 
or court less guidance in imposing the dealth 
penalty. 

Subsection (e) also requires an instruction 
to the jury that it is not to be influenced in 
its decision whether to recommend the death 
penalty by sympathy, sentiment, passion, 
prejudice, or any other arbitrary factor, and 
should make such a recommendation as the 
instruction warrants. This is substantially 
the same as the instruction upheld by the 
Supreme Court in Saffle v. Parks, No. 88-1264 
(March 5, 1990). See also California v. Brown 
479 U.S. 538 (1987) (approving similar instruc- 
tion). The requriements of such an instruc- 
tion serves to improve equal justice by em- 
phasizing that capital sentencing decision 
are not to be influenced by legally inadmis- 
sible considerations or personal whim ог ca- 
price. Rather, what is called for is a reasoned 
factual and moral assessment by the jury 
based on the evidence presented at the trial 
and sentencing hearing and its conclusions 
concerning the existence and relative weight 
of pertinent aggravating and mitigating fac- 
tors. 

Section 3593(f) is designated as a special 
precaution against discrimination by the 
jury against the defendant on the basis of 
the defendant's or the victim's race, color, 
national origin, religious beliefs, or gender. 
It provides that in a sentencing hearing in 
which the death penalty is sought, the jury 
shall be specifically instructed that it must 
not consider these factors and that the jury 
is not to make its binding recommendation 
for a sentence of death unless it would rec- 
ommend such a sentence no matter what the 
race, color, national origin, religious beliefs, 
or sex of the defendant or any victim may 
be. Moreover, the jury must return to the 
court a certificate signed by each juror stat- 
ing that consideration of these factors was 
not involved in his or her individual deci- 
sion, and that he or she would have made the 
same binding recommendation as to the sen- 
tence no matter what these particular char- 
acteristics of the defendant or victim might 
be. 


SECTION 3594 (IMPOSITION OF A SENTENCE OF 
DEATH) 


This section provides that if the jury rec- 
ommends a sentence of death, the court 
must sentence the defendant to death. If the 
court, rather than the jury, is the fact finder 
at the sentencing hearing, section 3594 re- 
quires the court to follow its own rec- 
ommendation and impose the death penalty. 
If, however, the jury, or if these is no jury, 
the court, does not recommend the sentence 
of death, the court shall impose any sentence 
other than death authorized by law. 

This section also provides that notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, life im- 
prisonment without the possibility of release 
or temporary furlough is an authorized sen- 
tence for & conviction of an offense punish- 
able by death if the maximum term of im- 
prisonment for such an offense 1s life. 
SECTION 3595 (REVIEW OF A SENTENCE OF DEATH) 

This section sets out the rules applicable 
to appeals from the imposition of the death 
sentence. Subsection (a) provides that a sen- 
tence of death shall be subject to review by 
the court of appeals upon an appeal of the 
sentence by the defendant. Notice of appeal 
of the sentence must be filed within the time 
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specified for filing an appeal of the judgment 
of conviction and the court may consolidate 
the appeal of the sentence and the appeal of 
the conviction. The review of a case in which 
the death sentence has been imposed must be 
given priority over all other cases. 

Subsection 3595(b) provides that the court of 
appeals must consider the entire record in- 
cluding the evidence submitted at trial, the 
information submitted during the sentencing 
hearing, the procedures employed at the sen- 
tencing hearing, and the special findings re- 
turned at the sentencing hearing as to the 
existence of the aggravating factors. 

Subsection 3595(c) states that the court of 
appeals must affirm the sentence if it finds 
that the sentence of death was not imposed 
under the influence of passion, prejudice, or 
any other arbitrary factor, and the evidence 
and information support the special findings 
of the existence of an aggravating factor or 
factors. See Zant v. Stephens, supra (death 
sentence valid even if an aggravating factor 
is invalidated or found inapplicable on ар- 
peal, provided at least one valid statutory 
aggravating factor remains). Proportionality 
review with other death cases is not part of 
the review process. Pulley v. Harris, 465 U.S. 
37 (1984). In all other cases, the court of ap- 
peals must remand the case for 
recoonsideration under section 3593 or for 
imposition of another authorized sentence, 
as appropriate. The court of appeals must 
state in writing the reasons for its disposi- 
tion of an appeal of a sentence of death. 


SECTION 3596 (IMPLEMENTATION OF A SENTENCE 
OF DEATH) 


This section is concerned with the imple- 
mentation of a sentence of death. Subsection 
3596(a) provides that a person sentenced to 
death shall be committed to the custody of 
the Attorney General pending completion of 
the appeal and review process. When the sen- 
tence is to be implemented, custody of the 
person would be given to a United States 
Marshal who would then supervise the imple- 
mentation of the penalty in accordance with 
the law of the State in which the sentence is 
imposed. If that State has no death penalty, 
the court would designate another State 
which does have such a penalty and the exe- 
cution would be carried out in the manner 
prescribed in that State. This subsection 
generally reinstates a portion of the provi- 
sions of former section 3566 of title 18 which 
was repealed as of November 1, 1987, by P.L. 
98-473. 

Subsection 3596(b) states that a sentence of 
death shall not be carried out upon a person 
who lacks the mental capacity to understand 
the death penalty and why it was imposed, or 
upon a woman who is pregnant. The latter 
limitation is to spare the unborn. Following 
the conclusion of the pregnancy, the sen- 
tence of death would be implemented. The 
former limitation is intended to implement 
the constitutional bar on execution of a per- 
son who is mentally incompetent but who 
was sane at the time of the offense and who 
was competent to stand trial. See Ford v. 
Wainwright, concurring opinion of Justice 
Powell, 477 U.S. at 425 and footnote 5: “Тһе 
only question raised is not whether but when 
his execution may take place. [Emphasis in 
original.] [I]f petitioner is cured of his dis- 
ease, the State is free to execute him.“ 

SECTION 3597 (USE OF STATE FACILITIES) 

This section reinstitutes other parts of 
former section 3566 not contained in sub- 
section 3596(a) by authorizing the United 
States Marshal with implementing 
the sentence of death to use State facilities 
and to pay the costs thereof. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire text of the bill and 
a section-by-section analysis be print- 
ed in its entirety following the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

5. 105 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Drug King- 
pin Death Penalty Act.“ 

SEC. . DEATH PENALTY AUTHORIZATIONS AND 
PROCEDURES. 


Title 18 of the United States 
amended— 

(a) by adding the following new chapter 
after chapter 227: 

“CHAPTER 228—DEATH PENALTY 

“Sec. 

“3591. Sentence of death. 

. Factors to be considered in determin- 
ing whether a sentence of death 
is justified. 

. Special hearing to determine whether 
a sentence of death is justified. 

. Imposition of a sentence of death. 

. Review of a sentence of death. 

. Implementation of sentence of death. 

. Use of State facilities. 

. Appointment of counsel. 

. Collateral attack on judgment impos- 
ing sentence of death. 

“SEC, 3591. SENTENCE OF DEATH. 

“A defendant who has been found guilty 
of— 

a) an offense referred to in section 
408(c)(1) of the Controlled Substances Act (21 
U.S.C. 848(с)(1)), committed as part of a con- 
tinuing criminal enterprise offense under the 
conditions described in subsection (b) of that 
section; 

"(b) an offense referred to in section 
408(c)(1) of the Controlled Substances Act (21 
U.S.C. 848(c)(1)), committed as part of a con- 
tinuing criminal enterprise offense under 
that section, where the defendant is a prin- 
cipal administrator, organizer or leader of 
such an enterprise, and the defendant, in 
order to obstruct the investigation or pros- 
ecution of the enterprise or an offense in- 
volved in the enterprise, attempts to kill or 
knowingly directs, advises, authorizes, or as- 
sists another to attempt to kill any public 
officer, juror, witness, or member of the fam- 
ily or household of such a person; or 

“(с) an offense constituting a felony viola- 
tion of the Controlled Substances Act (21 
U.S.C. 801 et seq.), the Controlled Substances 
Import and Export Act (21 U.S.C. 951 et seq.), 
or the Maritime Drug Law Enforcement Act 
(46 U.S.C. App. 1901 et seq.), where the de- 
fendant, intending to cause death or acting 
with reckless disregard for human life, en- 
gages in such a violation, and the death of 
another person results in the course of the 
violation or from the use of the controlled 
substance involved in the violation; 
shall be sentenced to death if, after consider- 
ation of the factors set forth in section 3592 
in the course of а hearing held pursuant to 
section 3593, it is determined that imposition 
of а sentence of death is justified: Provided, 
That no person may be sentenced to death 
who was less than eighteen years of age at 
the time of the offense: and provided further, 
That if a defendant described in section 3591 
(b) or (c) is not sentenced to death, said de- 
fendant shall be sentenced to life in prison. 
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“БЕС. 3592. FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN DE- 
TERMINING WHETHER A SENTENCE 
OF DEATH IS JUSTIFIED. 

“(а) MITIGATING FACTORS.—In determining 
whether a sentence of death is justified for 
an offense described in section 3591, the jury, 
or if there is no jury, the court, shall con- 
sider each of the following mitigating fac- 
tors and determine which, if any, exist: 

“(1) MENTAL CAPACITY.—The defendant's 
mental capacity to appreciate the wrongful- 
ness of his conduct or to conform his conduct 
to the requirement of law was significantly 
impaired, regardless of whether the capacity 
was so impaired as to constitute a defense to 
the charge. 

“(2) DURESS.—The defendant was under un- 
usual and substantial duress, regardless of 
whether the duress was of such a degree as to 
constitute a defense to the charge. 

*(3) PARTICIPATION IN OFFENSE MINOR.—The 

defendant is punishable as a principal (as de- 
fined in section 2 of title 18 of the United 
States Code) in the offense, which was com- 
mitted by another, but the defendant's par- 
ticipation was relatively minor, regardless of 
whether the participation was so minor as to 
constitute а defense to the charge. 
The jury, or if there is no jury, the court, 
shall consider whether any other aspect of 
the defendant's character or record or any 
other circumstance of the offense that the 
defendant may proffer as a mitigating factor 
exists. 

„b) AGGRAVATING FACTORS.—In determin- 
ing whether a sentence of death is justified 
for an offense described in section 3591, the 
jury, or if there is no jury, the court, shall 
consider each of the following aggravating 
factors and determine which, if any, exist— 

“(1) PREVIOUS CONVICTION OF OFFENSE FOR 
WHICH A SENTENCE OF DEATH OR LIFE IMPRIS- 
ONMENT WAS AUTHORIZED.—The defendant has 
previously been convicted of another Federal 
or State offense resulting in the death of a 
person, for which a sentence of life imprison- 
ment or death was authorized by statute. 

“(2) PREVIOUS CONVICTIONS OF VOILENT OF- 
FENSES.—The defendant has previously been 
convicted of two or more Federal or State of- 
fenses, each punishable by a term of impris- 
onment of more than one year, committed 
on different occasions, involving the inflic- 
tion of, or attempted infliction of, serious 
bodily injury or death upon another person. 

“(8) PREVIOUS CONVICTIONS OF DRUG OF- 
FENSES.—The defendant has previously been 
convicted of two or more Federal or State of- 
fenses, each punishable by a term of impris- 
onment of more than one year, commítted 
on different occasions, involving the impor- 
tation, manufacture, or distribution of а 
controlled substance (as defined in section 
102 of the Controlled Substances Act (21 
U.S.C. 802)). 

“(4) PREVIOUS CONVICTIONS OF VIOLENT AND 
DRUG OFFENSES.—The defendant has рге- 
viously been convicted of а Federal or State 
offense, punishable by a term of imprison- 
ment of more than one year, involving the 
infliction of, or attempted infliction of, seri- 
ous bodily injury or death upon another per- 
son, and has previously been convicted of a 
Federal or State offense, committed on a dif- 
ferent occasion and punishable by а term of 
imprisonment of more than one year, involv- 
ing the importation, manufacture, or dis- 
tribution of а controlled substance (as de- 
fined in section 102 of the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act (21 U.S.C. 802)). 

“(5) SERIOUS DRUG FELONY CONVICTION.— 
The defendant has previously been convicted 
of another Federal or State offense involving 
the manufacture, distribution, importation, 
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or possession of a controlled substance (as 
defined in section 102 of the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act (21 U.S.C. 802)) for which a sen- 
tence of five or more years of imprisonment 
was authorized by statute. 

“(6) USE OF FIREARM.—In committing the 
offense, or in furtherance of a continuing 
criminal enterprise of which the offense was 
& part, the defendant used a firearm or 
knowingly directed, advised, authorized, or 
assisted another to use a firearm, as defined 
in section 921 of this title, to threaten, in- 
timidate, assault, or injure а person. 

“(7) DISTRIBUTION TO PERSONS UNDER TWEN- 
TY-ONE.—The offense, or a continuing crimi- 
nal enterprise of which the offense was a 
part, involved a violation of section 405 of 
the Controlled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 845) 
which was committed directly by the defend- 
ant ог for which the defendant would be lia- 
ble under section 2 of this title. 

“(8) DISTRIBUTION NEAR SCHOOLS.—The of- 
fense, or à continuing criminal enterprise of 
which the offense was a part, involved a vio- 
lation of section 405A of the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act (21 U.S.C. 845a) which was com- 
mitted directly by the defendant or for 
which the defendant would be liable under 
section 2 of this title. 

“(9) USING MINORS IN TRAFFICKING.— The of- 
fense, or а continuing criminal enterprise of 
which the offense was a part, involved a vio- 
lation of section 405B of the Controlled Sub- 
Stances Act (21 U.S.C. 845b) which was com- 
mitted directly by the defendant or for 
which the defendant would be liable under 
section 2 of this title. 

“(10) LETHAL ADULTERANT.—The offense in- 
volved the importation, manufacture, or dis- 
tribution of a controlled substance (as de- 
fined in section 102 of the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act (21 U.S.C. 802)) mixed with a po- 
tentially lethal adulterant, and the defend- 
ant was aware of the presence of the 
adulterant. 


The jury, or if there is no jury, the court, 

may consider whether any other aggravating 

factors exist. 

“БЕС. 3593. SPECIAL HEARING TO DETERMINE 
WHETHER A SENTENCE OF DEATH IS 
JUSTIFIED 


“(а) NOTICE BY THE GOVERNMENT.—When- 
ever the Government intends to seek the 
death penalty for an offense described in sec- 
tion 3591, the attorney for the government, а 
reasonable time before the trial, or before 
acceptance by the court of a plea of guilty, 
or at such time thereafter as the court may 
permit upon a showing of good cause, shall 
sign and file with the court, and serve on the 
defendant, а notice— 

“(1) that the Government in the event of 
conviction will seek the sentence of death; 
and 

“(2) setting forth the aggravating factor or 
factors enumerated in section 3592 and any 
other aggravating factor not specifically 
enumerated in section 3592, that the Govern- 
ment, if the defendant is convicted, will seek 
to prove as the basis for the death penalty. 


The court may permit the attorney for the 
government to amend the notice upon а 
Showing of good cause. 

“(b) HEARING BEFORE A COURT OR JURY.— 
When the attorney for the government has 
filed а notice as required under subsection 
(а) and the defendant is found guilty of an of- 
fense described in section 3591, the judge who 
presided at the trial or before whom the 
guilty plea was entered, or another judge if 
that judge is unavailable, shall conduct а 
separate sentencing hearing to determine 
the punishment to be imposed. Prior to such 
& hearing, no presentence report shall be pre- 
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pared by the United States Probation Serv- 
ice, notwithstanding- the provisions of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. The 
hearing shall be conducted— 

"(1) before the jury that determined the 
defendant's guilt; 

“(2) before а jury impaneled for the pur- 
pose of the hearing if— 

"(A) the defendant was convicted upon a 
plea of guilty; 

„B) the defendant was convicted after a 
trial before the court sitting without a jury; 

“(С) the jury that determined the defend- 
ant's guilt was discharged for good cause; or 

D) after initial imposition of a sentence 
under this section, reconsideration of the 
sentence under the section is necessary; or 

“(8) before the court alone, upon motion of 

the defendant and with the approval of the 
attorney for the government. 
A jury impaneled pursuant to paragraph (2) 
shall consist of twelve members, unless, at 
any time before the conclusion of the hear- 
ing, the parties stipulate, with the approval 
of the court, that it shall consist of a lesser 
number. 

“(с) PROOF OF MITIGATING AND AGGRAVAT- 
ING FACTORS.—At the hearing, information 
may be presented as to— 

“(1) апу matter relating to any mitigating 
factor listed in section 3592 and any other 
mitigating factor; and 

“(2) any matter relating to any aggravat- 

ing factor listed in section 3592 for which no- 
tice has been provided under subsection 
(аХ2) and (if information is presented relat- 
ing to such a listed factor) any other aggra- 
vating factor for which notice has been so 
provided. 
Information presented may include the tríal 
transcript and exhibits. Any other informa- 
tion relevant to such mitigating or aggravat- 
ing factors may be presented by either the 
government or the defendant, regardless of 
its admissibility under the rules governing 
admission of evidence at criminal trials, ex- 
cept that information may be excluded if its 
probative value is outweighed by the danger 
of creating unfair prejudice, confusing the is- 
sues, or misleading the jury. The attorney 
for the government and for the defendant 
shall be permitted to rebut any information 
received at the hearing, and shall be given 
fair opportunity to present argument as to 
the adequacy of the information to establish 
the existence of any aggravating or mitigat- 
ing factor, and as to the appropriateness in 
that case of imposing a sentence of death. 
The attorney for the government shall open 
the argument. The defendant shall be per- 
mitted to reply. The government shall then 
he permitted to reply in rebuttal. The bur- 
den of establishing the existence of an aggra- 
vating factor is on the government, and is 
not satisfied unless the existence of such a 
factor is established beyond a reasonable 
doubt. The burden of establishing the exist- 
ence of any mitigating factor is on the de- 
fendant, and is not satisfied unless the exist- 
ence of such a factor is established by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence. 

“(4) RETURN OF SPECIAL FINDINGS.—The 
jury, or if there is no jury, the court, shall 
consider all the information received during 
the hearing. It shall return special findings 
identifying any aggravating factor or factors 
set forth in section 3592 found to exist and 
any other aggravating factor for which no- 
tice has been provided under subsection (a) 
found to exist. A finding with respect to a 
mitigating factor may be made by one or 
more members of the jury, and any member 
of the jury who finds the existence of a miti- 
gating factor may consider such factor es- 
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tablished for purposes of this section regard- 
less of the number of jurors who concur that 
the factor has been established. A finding 
with respect to any aggravating factor must 
be unanimous. If no aggravating factor set 
forth in section 3592 is found to exist, the 
court shall impose a sentence other than 
death authorized by law. 

“(е) RETURN OF A FINDING CONCERNING A 
SENTENCE OF DEATH.—If an aggravating fac- 
tor required to be considered under section 
3592(b) is found to exist, the jury, or if there 
is no jury, the court, shall then consider 
whether the aggravating factor or factors 
found to exist outweigh any mitigating fac- 
tor or factors. The jury, or if there is no 
jury, the court, shall recommend a sentence 
of death if it unanimously finds at least one 
aggravating factor and no mitigating factor 
or if it finds one or more aggravating factors 
which outweigh any mitigating factors. In 
any other case, it shall not recommend a 
sentence of death. The jury shall be in- 
structed that it must avoid any influence of 
sympathy, sentiment, passion, prejudice, or 
other arbitrary factors in its decision, and 
should make such a recommendation as the 
information warrants. 

"(f) SPECIAL PRECAUTION TO ASSURE 
AGAINST DISCRIMINATION.—In a hearing held 
before a jury, the court, prior to the return 
of a finding under subsection (e), shall in- 
struct the jury that, in considering whether 
a sentence of death is justified, it shall not 
consider the race, color, religious beliefs, na- 
tional origin, or sex of the defendant or of 
any victim and that the jury is not to rec- 
ommend a sentence of death unless it has 
concluded that it would recommend a sen- 
tence of death for the crime in question no 
matter what the race, color, religious beliefs, 
national origin, or sex of the defendant or of 
any victim may be. The jury, upon return of 
a finding under subsection (e), shall also re- 
turn to the court a certificate, signed by 
each juror, that consideration of the race, 
color, religious beliefs, national origin, or 
sex of the defendant or any victim was not 
involved in reaching his or her individual de- 
cision and that the individual juror would 
have made the same recommendation re- 
garding a sentence for the crime in question 
no matter what the race, color, religious be- 
liefs, national origin, or sex of the defendant 
or any victim may be. 


“SEC. 3594. IMPOSITION OF A SENTENCE OF 
DEATH. 


“Upon the recommendation under section 
3593(e) that a sentence of death be imposed, 
the court shall sentence the defendant to 
death. Otherwise the court shall impose a 
sentence, other than death, authorized by 
law. Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, if the maximum term of imprisonment 
for the offense is life imprisonment, the 
court may impose a sentence of life impris- 
onment without the possibility of release or 
furlough. 


“SEC. 3595. REVIEW OF A SENTENCE OF DEATH. 

“(а) APPEAL.—In a case in which a sen- 
tence of death is imposed, the sentence shall 
be subject to review by the court of appeals 
upon appeal by the defendant. Notice of ap- 
peal of the sentence must be filed within the 
time specified for the filing of a notice of ap- 
peal of the judgment of conviction. An ap- 
peal of the sentence under this section may 
be consolidated with an appeal of the judg- 
ment of conviction and shall have priority 
over all other cases. 

(b) REVIEW.—The court of appeals shall 
review the entire record in the case, 
including— 
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“(2) the information submitted during the 
sentencing hearing; 

"(3) the procedures employed in the sen- 
tencing hearing; and 

“(4) the special findings returned under 
section 3593(d). 

“(с) DECISION AND DISPOSITION.— 

“(1) If the court of appeals determines 
that— 

“(А) the sentence of death was not imposed 
under the influence of passion, prejudice, or 
any other arbitrary factor; and 

“(В) the evidence and information support 
the special findings of the existence of an ag- 
gravating factor or factors; 


it shall affirm the sentence. 

“(2) In any other case, the court of appeals 
shall remand the case for reconsideration 
under section 3593 or for imposition of an- 
other authorized sentence as appropriate. 

*(3) The court of appeals shall state іп 
writing the reasons for its disposition of an 
appeal of sentence of death under this sec- 
tion. 

*SEC. 3596. IMPLEMENTATION OF SENTENCE OF 
DEATH. 


“(а) A person who has been sentenced to 
death pursuant to the provisions of this 
chapter shall be committed to the custody of 
the Attorney General until exhaustion of the 
procedures for appeal of the judgment of con- 
viction and for review of the sentence. When 
the sentence is to be implemented, the At- 
torney General shall release the person sen- 
tenced to death to the custody of a United 
States Marshal, who shall supervise imple- 
mentation of the sentence in the manner 
prescribed by the law of the State in which 
the sentence is imposed. If the law of such 
State does not provide for implementation of 
а sentence of death, the court shall designate 
another State, the law of which does so pro- 
vide, and the sentence shall be implemented 
in the manner prescribed by such law. 

(b) A sentence of death shall not be car- 
ried out upon а person who lacks the mental 
capacity to understand the death penalty 
and why it was imposed on that person, or 
upon а woman while she is pregnant. 

“(с) No employee of any State department 
of corrections or the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons and no employee providing services to 
that department or bureau under contract 
shall be required, as a condition of that em- 
ployment of contractual obligation, to be in 
attendance at or to participate in any execu- 
tion carried out under this section if such 
participation is contrary to the moral or re- 
ligious convictions of the employee. For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term ‘partici- 
pate in any execution’ includes personal 
preparation of the condemned individual and 
the apparatus used for the execution, and su- 
pervision of the activities of other personnel 
in carrying out such activities. 

“SEC, 3597. USE OF STATE FACILITIES. 

“A United States Marshal charged with su- 
pervising the implementation of a sentence 
of death may use appropriate State or local 
facilities for the purpose, may use the serv- 
ices of an appropriate State or local official 
or of a person such as an official employed 
for the purpose, and shall pay the costs 
thereof in an amount approved by the Attor- 
ney General. 

“SEC. 3598, APPOINTMENT OF COUNSEL. 

“(а) FEDERAL CAPITAL CASES.— 

“(1) REPRESENTATION OF INDIGENT DEFEND- 
ANTS.—Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, this subsection shall govern the ap- 
pointment of counsel for any defendant 
against whom a sentence of death is sought, 
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or on whom a sentence of death has been im- 
posed, for an offense against the United 
States, where the defendant is or becomes fi- 
nancially unable to obtain adequate rep- 
resentation. Such a defendant shall be enti- 
tled to appointment of counsel from the 
commencement of trial proceedings until 
one of the conditions specified in section 
3599(b) of this title has occurred. 

“(2) REPRESENTATION BEFORE FINALITY OF 
JUDGMENT.—A defendant within the scope of 
this subsection shall have counsel appoint- 
ment for trial representation as provided in 
section 3005 of this title. At least one counsel 
so appointed shall continue to represent the 
defendant until the conclusion of direct re- 
view of the judgment, unless replaced by the 
court with other qualified counsel. 

"(3) REPRESENTATION AFTER FINALITY OF 
JUDGMENT.—When a judgment imposing a 
sentence of death has become final through 
affirmance by the Supreme Court on direct 
review, denial of certiorari by the Supreme 
Court on direct review, or expiration of the 
time for seeking direct review in the court of 
appeals or the Supreme Court, the govern- 
ment shall promptly notify the district court 
that imposed the sentence. Within 10 days of 
receipt of such notice, the district court 
shall proceed to make a determination 
whether the defendant is eligible under this 
subsection for appointment of counsel for 
subsequent proceedings. On the basis of the 
determination, the court shall issue an 
order: (A) appointing one or more counsel to 
represent the defendant upon а finding that 
the defendant is financially unable to obtain 
adequate representation and wishes to have 
counsel appointed or is unable competently 
to decide whether to accept or reject ар- 
pointment of counsel; (B) finding, after a 
hearing if necessary, that the defendant re- 
jected appointment of counsel and made the 
decision with an understanding of its legal 
consequences; or (C) denying the appoint- 
ment of counsel upon a finding that the de- 
fendant is financially able to obtain ade- 
quate representation. Counsel appointed pur- 
suant to this paragraph shall be different 
from the counsel who represented the defend- 
ant at trial and on direct review unless the 
defendant and counsel request a continu- 
ation or renewal of the earlier representa- 
tion. 

*(4) STANDARDS FOR COMPETENCE OF COUN- 
SEL.—In relation to a defendant who is enti- 
tled to appointment of counsel under this 
subsection, at least one counsel appointment 
for trial representation must have been ad- 
mitted to the bar for at least five years and 
have at least three years of experience in the 
trial of felony cases in the federal district 
courts. If new counsel is appointed after 
judgment, at least one counsel so appointed 
must have been admitted to the bar for at 
least five years and have at least three years 
of experience in the litigation of felony cases 
in the federal courts of appeals or the Su- 
preme Court. The court, for good cause, may 
appoint counsel who does not meet these 
standards, but whose background, knowl- 
edge, or experience would otherwise enable 
him or her to properly represent the defend- 
ant, with due consideration of the serious- 
ness of the penalty and the nature of the liti- 
gation. 

"(5) APPLICABILITY OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
AcT.—Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, the provisions of section 3006A of 
this title shall apply to appointments under 
this subsection. 

"(6) CLAIMS OF INEFFECTIVENESS OF COUN- 
SEL.—The ineffectiveness or incompetence of 
counsel during proceedings on a motion 
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under section 2255 of title 28, United States 
Code, in a capital case shall not be a ground 
for relief from the judgment or sentence in 
any proceeding. This limitation shall not 
preclude the appointment of different coun- 
sel at any stage of the proceedings. 

"(b) STATE CAPITAL CASES.—The laws of 
the United States shall not be construed to 
impose any requirement with respect to the 
appointment of counsel in any proceeding in 
а state court or other state proceeding in а 
capital case, other than any requirement im- 
posed by the Constitution of the United 
States. In a proceeding under section 2254 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to а 
State capital case, or any subsequent pro- 
ceeding on review, appointment of counsel 
for а petitioner who ів or becomes finan- 
cially unable to afford counsel shall be in the 
discretion of the court, except as provided by 
& rule promulgated by the Supreme Court 
pursuant to statutory authority. Such ap- 
pointment of counsel shall be governed by 
the provisions of section 3006A of this title. 
*SEC. 3599. COLLATERAL ATTACK ON JUDGMENT 

IMPOSING SENTENCE OF DEATH. 

(a) TIME FOR MAKING SECTION 2255 Mo- 
tion.—-In any case in which а sentence of 
death has been imposed for an offense 
against the United States and the judgment 
has become final as described in section 
3598(а)(3) of this title, a motion іп the case 
under section 2255 of title 28, United States 
Code, must be filed within 90 days of the is- 
suance of the order relating to appointment 
of counsel under section 3598(a)(3) of this 
title. The court in which the motion is filed, 
for good cause shown, may extend the time 
for filing for а period not exceeding 60 days. 
A motion described in this section shall have 
priority over all non-capital matters in the 
district court, and in the court of appeals on 
review of the district court's decision. 

() STAY OF EXECUTION.—The execution of 
a sentence of death shall be stayed in the 
course of direct review of the judgment and 
during the litigation of an initial motion in 
the case under section 2255 of title 28, United 
States Code. The stay shall run continuously 
following imposition of the sentence and 
shall expire if— 

“(1) the defendant fails to file a motion 
under section 2255 of title 28, United States 
Code, within the time specified in subsection 
(a), or fails to make a timely application for 
court of appeals review following the denial 
of such a motion by a district court; or 

“(2) upon completion of district court and 
court of appeals review under section 2255 of 
title 28, United States Code, the motion 
under that section is denied and (A) the time 
for filing a petition for certiorari has expired 
and no petition has been filed; (B) a timely 
petition for certiorari was filed and the Su- 
preme Court denied the petition; or (C) a 
timely petition for certiorari was filed and 
upon consideration of the case, the Supreme 
Court disposed of it in a manner that left the 
capital sentence undisturbed; or 

“(8) before a district court, in the presence 
of counsel and after having been advised of 
the consequences of his decision, the defend- 
ant waives the right to file a motion under 
section 2255 of title 28, United States Code. 

“(с) FINALITY OF THE DECISION ОМ RE- 
VIEW.—If one of the conditions specified іп 
subsection (b) has occurred, no court there- 
after shall have the authority to enter a stay 
of execution or grant relief in the case 
unless— 

“(1) the basis for the stay and request for 
relief is a claim not presented in earlier pro- 
ceedings; and 

“(2) the failure to raise the claim is (A) the 
result of governmental action in violation of 
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the Constitution or laws of the United 
States; (B) the result of the Supreme Court 
recognition of а new federal right that is 
retroactively applicable; or (C) based on a 
factual predicate that could not have been 
discovered through the exercise of reason- 
able diligence in time to present the claim in 
earlier proceedings; and 

“(8) the facts underlying the claim would 
be sufficient, if proven, to undermine the 
court's confidence in the determination of 
quilt on the offense or offenses for which the 
death penalty was imposed. ''; and 

(b) in the chapter analysis of part II, by 
adding the following new item after the item 
relating to chapter 227: 
“228. Death penalty 


By Mr. CRAIG (for himself and 
Mr. SYMMS): 

S. 106. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

FEDERAL POWER ACT 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I wanted 
to be sure that the first piece of legis- 
lation that I introduced as а freshman 
Senator was of real importance to my 
State of Idaho, one which would sig- 
nificantly improve on or protect the 
rights and values of those who sent me 
here to represent them. 

I did not have to wait very long, Mr. 
President. 

Today I am pleased to have the sup- 
port of my senior Senator, STEVE 
SYMMS, to introduce just that piece of 
legislation. This bill speaks to water 
and to the issue of who should control 
it. There is, perhaps, no issue of great- 
er importance in Idaho, and to my col- 
leagues from the West, who have arid 
agricultural production areas, than 
water. 

But this is more than simply a bill 
about water. It is a bill about who con- 
trols water. This is а bill about the 
rights of States and State governments 
acting independently of Washington, to 
determine their own futures. It would 
ensure that State governments, and 
not the Federal Government, would be 
the principal authority over 
streamflow decisions. 

This legislation, which I introduced 
last year in the House and was intro- 
duced here in the Senate by Senator 
SYMMS and my former colleague, Sen- 
ator McClure, speaks specifically to a 
Supreme Court decision of last year in 
relation to California versus Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission, also 
known as the Rock Creek decision, 
which threatens a century-old standard 
of State water control. 

The ability of а State to make the 
principal and critical water allocation 
and appropriation decisions has been at 
the heart of Idaho law since we were 
admitted to the State of the Union 100 
years ago this past year. That principle 
is now in jeopardy, and this bill's prin- 
cipal purpose is to safeguard that issue 
that we have held to and identified 
with, as I have mentioned, for well over 
100 years. 
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It is my belief that rulings like the 
Rock Creek decision are based on an 
incorrect interpretation of the Federal 
Power Act. Congress never intended to 
give the Federal Government such far- 
reaching powers over waters that run 
through States. Our legislation will 
clarify that act to ensure that the 
States have no diminished decision- 
making authority when it comes to 
water allocation decisions. 

Specifically, the legislation would 
amend section 9 and section 27 of the 
Federal Power Act to clarify that an 
application for a license must comply 
with procedural and substantive re- 
quirements of State law in acquiring 
water rights and in the administration 
of the use of water. 

Let me again emphasize how critical 
this legislation is to Idaho and to the 
entire West, for that matter, as it re- 
lates to those States who have found it 
necessary to control and manage water 
for а balanced use of its resource base 
and for the vital maintenance of 
human vitality and livelihood within 
those States. 

Without adequate water and the abil- 
ity to control it, the economy of my 
entire State would be in jeopardy. Re- 
cent drought years in the West speaks 
clearly to that issue. 

Idahoans understand that water is- 
sues will be the most pressing they will 
face during the coming decade, as we 
have debated it and discussed it for 
years up in my State. This decision by 
the courts, as it relates to the Federal 
Power Act, sent shock waves across my 
State that they might no longer have 
the authority they have had for well 
over 100 years now to make those kinds 
of determinations. 

So it is with real concern in mind, 
Mr. President, that this introduction of 
legislation is my first. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the bill 
appear in the RECORD immediately fol- 
lowing my statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 106 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That section 9(a) of the 
Federal Power Act is amended by adding a 
тыы paragraph (3) at the end thereof as fol- 
OWS: 

"(8 No license may be granted for any 
project subject to the provisions of this Act 
unless the applicant complies with all proce- 
dural and substantive requirements of the 
laws of the State or States in which the 
project is located with respect to the acquisi- 
tion of water rights and administration of 
the use of water. Any such license shall be 
subject to the applicant obtaining any water 
rights needed for such project in accordance 
with such requirements.“. 

SEC. 2. Section 27 of the Federal Power Act 
is amended— 

(1) by deleting used in irrigation or for 
municipal or other uses"; and 
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(2) by deleting therein“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof therein; and no license granted 
pursuant to this Act shall relieve any li- 
censee or applicant for a license from com- 
plying with all procedural and substantive 
requirements of the laws of the State in 
which the project is located with respect to 
any water rights needed for such project, in- 
cluding any terms, conditions, limitations, 
or other restrictions attached to such rights. 
Nothing in this Act nor in any other Act 
тау be construed to constitute а preemption 
or intent to preempt the procedural and sub- 
stantive requirements of State law with re- 
spect to the acquisition of water rights and 
administration of the use of water or with 
respect to any terms, conditions, limita- 
tions, or other restrictions which a State 
may attach to any such water rights for such 
project.“. 

Мг. SYMMS. Mr. President, I am 
proud to rise today in support of legis- 
lation being introduced by my col- 
league from the Great State of Idaho, 
Senator CRAIG. His bill will clarify that 
the States control flowing waters with- 
in their borders, not the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In the United States Supreme Court 
decision, California versus FERC, it 
was determined that the Federal En- 
ergy Regulatory Commission [FERC] 
can establish bypass streamflow condi- 
tions at dams or other water projects. 
This decision sets a potentially disas- 
trous precedent. 

А time-honored concept of water law 
is that States have primary jurisdic- 
tion over ground water, rivers, and 
lakes within their borders. This 
premise of law can now be challenged 
from a variety of legal angles. Environ- 
mentalists might someday use States 
to overrule State water plans, State 
water quality laws, and even perhaps 
State-recognized water rights. 

As they do this, they will contend 
that the Federal Government knows 
best how to protect the Nation's water. 
This is ridiculous. It is а fundamental 
truth that Idaho's water can be better 
managed from the banks of the Snake 
River than from the banks of the Poto- 
mac River. I will continue to fight for 
Idaho and all of the States to continue 
to have the right to control their wa- 
ters. 

Senator CRAIG'S legislation is an im- 
portant first step to bring that right 
back to the States and to keep that 
right from being challenged in the fu- 
ture. I commend him for his effort in 
this fight and I look forward to con- 
tinuing to work with him for State 
control of water. I strongly urge my 
colleagues to cosponsor this legisla- 
tion. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


By Mr. GRAHAM (for himself, 
SHELBY, and Mr. MACK): 

S. 107. A bill to increase the rates of 
compensation for veterans with serv- 
ice-connected disabilities and the rates 
of dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation for the survivors of certain 
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disabled veterans; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans's 
Affairs. 
COST-OF-LIVING INCREASES FOR VETERANS 

Mr. GRAHAM. Madam President, it is 
my pleasure today to offer for intro- 
duction legislation on behalf of the 
Presiding Officer and Senators, AKAKA, 
SHELBY, апа Mack. This legislation 
which we introduce would authorize a 
cost-of-living increase in benefits for 
service-connected veterans and certain 
survivors for 1991. 

Madam President, Congress made a 
serious mistake at the end of the last 
session. The mistake was in allowing a 
deadlock over unrelated issues to stand 
in the way of authorizing a cost-of-liv- 
ing increase for disabled veterans. 

Social Security recipients, military 
retirees and Federal retirees and civil 
servants were all afforded a 5.4-percent 
increase in benefits. But the 2.2 million 
service-connected veterans and the 
over 300,000 families of those service- 
men who died in combat were not. 

This bill will correct that failure. We 
are increasing the rate of compensa- 
tion for veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities and the rate of in- 
demnity compensation for the survi- 
vors of disabled veterans by the same 
amount, 5.4 percent, as the increase re- 
ceived by Social Security beneficiaries 
and retired military and Federal per- 
sonnel. Because we failed to enact this 
legislation before the end of 1990, this 
bill is retroactive to January 1, 1991. 

Madam President, at a time when we 
stand on the possible brink of asking 
over 400,000 American men and women 
to put themselves at risk in the Middle 
East, we should not forget those who 
have gone before them in defense of 
freedom and liberty? 

When the U.S. Government does not 
provide veterans proper compensation 
for their service, we send the wrong 
message to today's troop’s and to those 
who may be considering a career in the 
voluntary armed services. 

Madam President, this bill is a sim- 
ple issue of fairness. It is a matter of 
providing to veterans what they justly 
deserve. 

I have been asked if this legislation 
would increase the Federal deficit. The 
answer is “Мо.” The issue in this раг- 
ticular debate is fairness and fulfilling 
the Nation’s moral obligation. How- 
ever, I want to make clear that Con- 
gress provided for the cost-of-living in- 
crease in the reconciliation package 
last year, and therefore will not count 
as new spending. - 

I was disappointed that the Senate 
failed in the final hours of last session 
to enact S. 2100, the legislation which 
would have provided the cost of living 
and other improvements in veterans’ 
programs. I do not believe that we 
should altogether abandon the meri- 
torious other provisions of that bill, es- 
pecially those related to compensating 
victims of agent organge exposure. I 
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have joined the distinguished chairman 
of Senate Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
in cosponsoring a revised version of the 
omnibus veterans’ benefits bill. 

However, I do believe that controver- 
sial, unresolved issues on other veter- 
ans’ programs should not doom or 
delay the cost-of-living legislation. 

Disabled veterans should not pay the 
price of our inability to reach agree- 
ment on other veterans’ services. 

Madam President, veterans are not 
political pawns; they are people. They 
are people who made a contract with 
their Government to support and de- 
fend the United States at great risk 
and they paid a price under that con- 
tract. We must live up to our part of 
that contract. 

This bill will provide a 5.4-percent 
cost-of-living increase, retroactive to 
January 1, 1991. I am pleased that our 
distinguished Presiding Officer has 
joined—and I urge my other colleagues 
to join—in securing timely passage of 
this important legislation. 

Madam President, I ask for the intro- 
duction of this legislation and, imme- 
diately after my remarks, to have 
printed in the RECORD a summary of 
provisions relative to veterans’ pro- 
grams from the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1990, and a Congres- 
sional Budget Office cost estimate of 
this legislation dated January 4, 1991. 

The being no objecetion, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


5. 107 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE: REFERENCES TO TITLE 
38, UNITED STATES CODE. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Veterans Compensation Rates Adjust- 
ment Act 011991”, 

(b) REFERENCES.—Except as otherwise ex- 
pressly provided, whenever in this Act an 
amendment or repeal is expressed in terms of 
an amendment to, or repeal of, a section or 
other provision, the reference shall be con- 
sidered to be made to a section or other pro- 
vision of title 38, United States Code. 


SEC, 2, DISABILITY COMPENSATION. 

(a) 5.4-PERCENT INCREASE.—Section 314 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “916” in subsection (а) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “580”; 

(2) by striking out 3144“ in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5151”; 

(3) by striking out 3220 in subsection (с) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “32917; 

(4) by striking out “3814” in subsection (d) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5330”; 

(5) by striking out “3446” in subsection (е) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5470”; 

(6) by striking out 3562“ in subsection (f) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5592”; 

(7) by striking out “9710” in subsection (g) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5748”; 

(8) by striking out “3821” in subsection (h) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5865”; 

(9) by striking out “3925” in subsection (i) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5974”; 

(10) by striking out “51,537” in subsection 
(3) and inserting in lieu thereof “51,619”; 
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(11) by striking out “31,911” and “32,679” in 
subsection (К) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“32,823”, respectively; 

(12) by striking out “51,911” in subsection 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “52,014”; 

(13) by striking out “32,107” in subsection 
(m) and inserting in lieu thereof “52,220”; 

(14) by striking out “32,397” in subsection 
(n) and inserting in lieu thereof “32,526”; 

(15) by striking out 32,679 each place it 
appears in subsections (o) and (p) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “52,823”; 

(16) by striking out “31,150” and “31,719” in 
subsection (r) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“31,212” and “81,805”, respectively; and 

(17) by striking out “51,720” in subsection 
(s) and inserting in lieu thereof “51,812”; 

(b) (b) SPECIAL RULE.—The Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs shall adjust administra- 
tively, consistent with the increases author- 
ized by subsection (a), the rates of disability 
compensation payable to persons within the 
purview of section 10 of Public Law 85-857 
who are not in receipt of compensation pay- 
able pursuant to chapter 11 of title 38, United 
States Code. 

SEC. 3. ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR DE- 
PENDENTS. 

Section 315(1) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “592” in clause (А) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “396”; 

(2) by striking out “5155” and “98” in 
clause (B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“3163” and “550”, respectively; 

(3) by striking out ''$64" and "$48" іп 
clause (C) and inserting in lieu thereof “367” 
and “550”, respectively; 

(4) by striking out “$14” in clause (D) and 
inserting in lieu thereof "$77''; 

(5) by striking out “5169” in clause (E) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “5178”; and 

(6) by striking out 3142“ in clause (F) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “3149”. 

SEC. 4. CLOTHING ALLOWANCE FOR CERTAIN 
DISABLED VETERANS. 

Section 362 is amended by striking out 
“$414” and inserting in lieu thereof “5436”, 
SEC 5. DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY COM- 

PENSATION FOR SURVIVING 
SPOUSES. 

Section 411 ів amended— 

(1) by striking out the table in subsection 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 


"Pay Monthly “Рау Monthly 
grade rate grade rate 
E-1 ....... WA ....... $852 
E-2 ....... 612 0-1 ....... 752 
ЕЗ ....... 629 0-2 ....... 776 
Е-4 ....... 668 O-3 ....... 831 
E-5 ....... 686 0-4 ....... 879 
E- 101 О-5 ....... 969 
„ 735 0-8 ....... 1,094 
E-8 ....... 776 OT ou 1,181 
E-9 ....... 1811 0-8 ....... 1,295 
W- I as 152 O-9 ....... 1,389 
W-2 ....... 182 0-10 ...... 21,524 

W-3 ....... 805 


“If the veteran served as sergeant major 
of the Army, senior enlisted advisor of the 
Navy, chief master sergeant of the Air Force, 
sergeant major of the Marine Corps, or mas- 
ter chief petty officer of the Coast Guard, at 
the applicable time designated by section 402 
ш A title, the surviving spouse's rate shall 


"2]f the veteran served as Chairman 
Vice-Chairman of the Joint C Chiefs of Staff, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of Naval 
Operations, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, or Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, at the applica- 
ble time designated by section 402 of this 
Ey the surviving spouse's rate shall be 
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(2) by striking out “365” in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “368”; 

(3) by striking out “5169” in subsection (с) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “3178”; and 

(4) by striking out “383” in subsection (d) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “587”. 

SEC. 6. DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY COM- 
PENSATION FOR CHILDREN. 

(а) DIC ғон ORPHAN CHILDREN.—Section 
413(a) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “3284” in clause (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “3299”; 

(2) by striking out ''$409" in clause (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “3431”; 

(3) by striking out ''$529" in clause (3) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “5557”; and 

(4) by striking out “3529” and "$105" in 
clause (4) and inserting in lieu thereof “3557” 
and “5110”, respectively. 

(b) SUPPLEMENTAL DIC FOR DISABLED 
ADULT CHILDREN.—Section 414 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “5169” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5178”; 

(2) by striking out “3284” in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “3299”; and 

(3) by striking out “5144” in subsection (с) 
апа inserting in lieu thereof “3151”. 

SEC. 7. EFFECTIVE DATE FOR RATE INCREASES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—This Act and the amend- 
ments made by this Act shall take effect as 
of January 1, 1991. 

(b) ADMINISTRATIVE  ADJUSTMENTS.—The 
adjustments made pursuant to section 2(b) 
shall take effect as of January 1, 1991. 
SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS—H.R. 5835: OMNIBUS 

BUDGET RECONCILIATION ACT OF 1990 (AS 

PASSED BY CONGRESS) 


Title VIII of the fiscal year 1991 budget rec- 
onciliation measure, H.R. 5835, as passed by 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
contains provisions that will: 

COMPENSATION AND PENSION 


1. Suspend payment of service-connected 
disability compensation to an incompetent 
veteran without dependents whose estate ex- 
ceeds а value of $25,000 and resume com- 
pensation payments when the value of the 
estate reaches $10,000. Veterans would re- 
ceive a lump-sum payment of withheld com- 
pensation 90 days after being found com- 
petent. Section 8001 would expire on Septem- 
ber 30, 1992. (Section 8001.) 

2. Eliminate the presumption of permanent 
апа total disability for veterans over age 65 
for purposes of pension eligibility and pro- 
vide & presumption of permanent and total 
disability for veterans of any age who be- 
come unemployable as а result of disability 
reasonably certain to continue throughout 
the life of the disabled person. VA regula- 
tions currently provide that non-working 
veterans aged 55-59 are considered perma- 
nently and totally disabled if they have dis- 
abilities rated 60 percent or more or are 60- 
64 years old and rated at least 50-percent dis- 
&bled. The Committee, and the conferees on 
this provision, expect that УА would extend 
this system of presumptions for veterans age 
65 and older, and the CBO savings estimate is 
based on this expectation. (Section 8002.) 

3. Limit monthly pension payments to $90 
for Medicaid-eligible recipients of VA pen- 
sion who are in nursing homes, other than 
State veterans homes, that participate in 
the Medicaid program. Section 8003 would 
expire on September 30, 1992. (Section 8003.) 

4. Eliminate dependency and indemnity 
compensation and pension benefits for sur- 
viving spouses who have remarried and again 
become single and for married children who 
again become single. (Section 8004.) 

5. Require that the FY 1991 cost-of-living 
adjustment for disability compensation and 
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DIC be rounded down to the next lowest dol- 
lar, that the COLA not take effect until Jan- 
uary 1, 1991, and provide for the delayed De- 
cember 1990 increase be repaid with the regu- 
lar monthly payment for January 1992. (Sec- 
tion 8005). 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE—COST 
ESTIMATE 

1. Bill number: None. 

2. Bil title: Veterans’ 
Amendments of 1991. 

3. Bill status: Draft language as provided 
by the House Committee on Veterans' Af- 
fairs, December 19, 1990. 

4. Bill purpose: То increase rates of disabil- 
ity compensation and dependency and in- 
demnity compensation (DIC). 

5. Estimated cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment: Because the compensation cost of liv- 
ing allowance (COLA) is assumed in the CBO 
baseline prepared under Section 257 of the 
Blanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, this bill would have no cost 
relative to that baseline. Тһе costs of this 
bill relative to current law are shown in the 
table below. 


[By fiscal years, in millions of dollars] 


Compensation 


199] 1992 1993 1994 1995 
455 651 600 598 597 5% 
406 651 600 646 597 548 


1996 


Budget authori 
Outlays . 


The cost of this bill would fall in budget 
function 700. 

BASIS OF ESTIMATE 

This bill would increase the monthly rates 
of disability compensation and of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation (DIC) by 
5.4 percent, except that in calculating the 
new rates all amounts of less than a dollar 
would be rounded down to the next lower 
dollar. The new rates would be effective 
retroactively to January 1, 1991. 

This estimate was calculated by multiply- 
ing the average costs in each year for all dis- 
ability compensation and DIC cases by the 
COLA percentage in the draft bill. The re- 
sulting average increase in costs per year 
were then multiplied by the estimated num- 
ber of cases in each program each year to 
calculate the annual cost. Future average 
cost and caseload levels were projected ас- 
cording to historical trends for recipients by 
period of service. 

The effect of rounding down the benefit 
calculation was estimated by determining 
the payment rates that otherwise would 
have been rounded up. The sum of the pay- 
ments made at each affected rate was then 
multiplied by the loss of $1 per month. The 
cost of the COLA was reduced by the result- 
ing amount. 

The budget authority and outlays for 1992 
include the cost of one month of the 1991 
benefit increase, estimated to be $50 million. 
In previous years, the disability compensa- 
tion and DIC cost-of-living increases have 
been effective on December 1. This bill would 
make the increased rates effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1991. Nevertheless, pursuant to section 
8005 of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1990 the benefits to be paid on January 
1, 1992 must include an additional payment 
equal to the amount of the monthly increase 
on January 1, 1991. 

6. Pay-as-you-go considerations: Section 
252 of the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985 sets up pay-as- 
you-go procedures for legislation affecting 
direct spending or receipts through 1995. The 
benchmark against which changes in direct 
spending or receipts are measured is the 
baseline as described in Section 257 of the 
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1985 law. The spending increases shown above 
are included in that baseline. For this rea- 
son, this draft bill has no pay-as-you-go im- 
plications. 

T. Estimated cost to state and local gov- 
ernment: The Congressional Budget Office 
has determined that the budgets of state and 
local governments would not be significantly 
affected by the enactment of this bill. 

8. Estimate comparison: None. 

9. Previous CBO estimate: None. 

10. Estimate prepared by: Sandra Clark. 

11. Estimate approved by: James L. Blum, 
Assistant Director for Budget Analysis. 

CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE ESTIMATE! 


The applicable cost estimate of this Act for 
all purposes of sections 252 and 253 of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985 shall be as follows: 

[By fiscal year in millions of dollars] 


1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


Change іп ош! 
— ia € 


By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S. 108. A bill to make a technical 
amendment to the Mount Rushmore 
Commemorative Coin Act to conform 
to the intent of Congress; to the 
Committe on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENT TO THE 
COMMEMORATIVE COIN ACT 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, on 
July 4 of this year, we will celebrate 
the golden anniversary of the Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial. My 
State of South Dakota is proud to be 
the home of America’s Shrine of De- 
mocracy.“ 

On July 16, 1990, the President signed 
into law а bill directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to mint a set of com- 
memorative coins in recognition of 
Mount Rushmore's golden anniversary. 
A portion of the proceeds will be used 
to improve, enlarge, and renovate 
Mount Rushmore and its facilities. 

The bil I am introducing today 
makes а technical change involving 
the timing of the coin proceeds dis- 
tribution. To ensure а successful gold- 
en anniversary celebration in July, 
Mount Rushmore must receive its por- 
tion of the proceeds as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

I would stress to my colleagues that 
this legislation does not change the 
substance of the Mount Rushmore Coin 
Act, which enjoyed overwhelming sup- 
port here in the Senate. Indeed, it re- 
ceived the cosponsorship of nearly 50 
other Senators. The bill I am introduc- 
ing today simply delivers Mount Rush- 
more’s portion of the coin proceeds in 
time for the golden anniversary cele- 
bration in July. 

Mr. President, our country, and espe- 
cially the State of South Dakota, are 
very fortunate to have a masterpiece 


1An estimate of a bill to increase the rates of dis- 
ability compensation and dependency and indemnity 
compensation provided to the Congressional Budget 
Office in draft form on December 19, 1990, This esti- 
mate was transmitted by the Congressional Budget 
Office on January 4, 1991. 
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like Mount Rushmore. Ав its keepers, 
we are obligated to do everything in 
our power to preserve, protect, and en- 
hance it for the countless generations 
to come. i 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD immediately following 
my remarks, I further ask that a letter 
from the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial Society that addresses the 
society’s pressing need for the timely 
receipt of their portion of the coin pro- 
ceeds be printed in the RECORD follow- 
ing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

è S. 108 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. DISTRIBUTION OF SURCHARGES. 

Section 8 of the Mount Rushmore Com- 
memorative Coin Act (104 Stat. 314; 31 U.S.C. 
5112 note) is amended by striking paragraphs 
(1) and (2) and inserting the following: 


1991 


By Mr. MURKOWSKI (for himself 

and Mr. STEVENS): 
S. 109. A bill to amend the Mineral 
Lands Leasing Act of 1920 to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to lease, 
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“(1) the first $18,750,000 shall be promptly 
paid by the Secretary to the Society to as- 
sist the Society's efforts to improve, enlarge, 
and renovate the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial; and 

*(2) the remainder shall be returned to the 
Federal Treasury for purposes of reducing 
the national debt.“ 

SEC. 2. RETROACTIVE EFFECT. 

И, prior to the enactment of this Act, any 
amount of surcharges have been received by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and paid into 
the United States Treasury pursuant to sec- 
tion 8(1) of the Mount Rushmore Commemo- 
rative Coin Act, as in effect prior to the en- 
actment of this Act, that amount shall be 
paid out of the Treasury to the extent nec- 
essary to comply with section 8(1) of the 
Mount Rushmore Commemorative Coin Act, 
as in effect after the enactment of this Act. 

MOUNT RUSHMORE NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL SOCIETY, 
Rapid City, SD, January 11, 1991. 
Hon. LARRY PRESSLER, 
U.S. Senate, Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR PRESSLER: The National 

Park Service has provided to the Mount 


PROJECTED CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT EXPENDITURES 
1992 


in an expeditious and environmentally 
sound manner, the public lands within 
the Coastal Plain of the Arctic Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge [ANWR] on the 
North Slope of Alaska for oil and gas 
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Rushmore National Memorial Society a con- 
struction schedule and cost estimates to 
begin the improvements at the Memorial. 
Copies are enclosed. 

Current estimates require the expenditure 
of approximately $35,000,000 through 1996. In 
1991 over $16,000,000 is necessary to keep the 
improvements on schedule, which does not 
include the cost for the structural stabiliza- 
tion of the sculpture itself. This could easily 
bring the 1991 total to nearly $20,000,000 and 
we cannot begin any construction project 
under National Park Service rules until the 
money is on hand. 

We shall greatly appreciate any assistance 
you can provide to facilitate the immediate 
distribution of the coin revenues to the Soci- 
ety as funds are received for surcharges as 
provided in the Act. The designs have been 
accepted by the National Park Service and 
will provide а magnificent experience to the 
visitors at the Memorial. 

We greatly appreciate your continued sup- 
port. Best regards. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray J. ALDRICH, 
Executive Vice President. 


1993 


exploration, development, and produc- 
tion; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 
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ARCTIC COASTAL PLAIN PUBLIC LANDS LEASING 
ACT OF 1991 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
rise today on behalf of the senior Sen- 
ator from Alaska and myself to intro- 
duce the Arctic Coastal Plain Public 
Lands Leasing Act of 1991. This bill 
would amend the Minerals Leasing Act 
of 1920 to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to lease the public lands of 
the Coastal Plain of the Artic National 
Wildlife Refuge (ANWR] on the North 
Slope of Alaska for oil and gas explo- 
ration, development, and production. 

At the same time, this bill would re- 
quire that all oil and gas exploration, 
development, production, and transpor- 
tation activities would be conducted in 
an environmentally sound manner. 

I believe the passage of this act is vi- 
tally important to the people of the 
United States. 

I ask my colleagues to reflect for а 
moment and consider the United 
States as а body, a living human body. 
Visualize for a moment different sec- 
tors of our Nation as different parts of 
the body. Agriculture, fishing, mining, 
and forestry are the foods the body 
consumes. Industry and manufacturing 
turn those foods into powerful muscles. 
Air, land, and sea transportation are 
the bones that support the body. Edu- 
cation, creative agencies, and govern- 
ment are the mind and conscience. Mr. 
President, in America today, oil is the 
blood. Oil moves the food that we eat 
and the clothes that we wear. Oil pow- 
ers our mills and factories. Oil heats 
our offices and homes. Oil moves us to 
work and to our play. Can you imagine 
our Nation without oil? Without oil, we 
would cease to function. 

Let me now state an indisputable and 
disconcerting fact—United States oil 
production is in deep decline. Every 
major oil field in the United States is 
declining. In my own State of Alaska, 
the Prudhoe Bay Field, which supplies 
24 percent of our Nation's oil produc- 
tion is declining at a rate of 10 percent 
per year. 

Department of Energy projections 
state that a decline of 10 percent per 
year will result in à shut down of the 
Trans Alaska Pipeline System within 
10 years. 

Because of declining domestic oil 
production and continued high oil de- 
mand, nearly one-half of our Nation's 
oil supply must be imported. This 
transfusion of foreign oil is excessive 
and we have become overly dependent 
on other countries to solve our energy 
problems. Imported oil accounts for 
nearly one-half of our annual trade def- 
icit, and imports from Japan accounts 
for most of the remaining haif. 

I need not dwell on the dangers of ex- 
cessive imports of foreign oil and de- 
pendence on other countries. 

Last week, the fervent chant No 
blood for ой!” echoed off the walls of 
this chamber. I understand the concern 
behind the sentiment. However, the 
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best way to address the dangers of a 
war over oil is not through disruptive 
protest, but through increased domes- 
tic oil production and other domestic 
energy savings measures to reduce our 
chronic dependence on foreign oil. 

The Alaska delegation has advocated 
opening the ANWR Coastal Plan for 
more than a decade now—it did not 
take the aggression of Saddam Hussein 
and the threat to the world oil supply 
for us to recognize that our country is 
overly dependent on foreign oil. 

Congress' failure in the past to act on 
ANWR exploration leaves the United 
States in а position of not knowing the 
extent of the oil reserves oil of the 
Coastal Plain. We have soldiers in the 
Persian Gulf defending foreign oil re- 
serves when we do not even know the 
extent of our own oil reserves. 

Mr. President, do we not have a re- 
sponsibility to those soldiers and their 
families to do all that we can to ex- 
plore and develop our own country's oil 
potential and reduce our country's de- 
pendence in the Persian Gulf? 

Alaska is not alone in the view that 
this is the time to open the Coastal 
Plain. There is а growing national 
awareness that the time is right to 
allow oil and gas exploration, develop- 
ment, and production in the Coastal 
Plain. 

In 1987 Charles Krauthammer wrote 
in the Washington Post: 

There may soon be dead Americans in the 
Persian Gulf. And in the final analysis, when 
Americans die there, they die for oil. Domes- 
tic American oil production is declining. The 
Prudhoe reserves will be gone within 10 to 20 
years. The Arctic Refuge holds the promise 
of replacing that flow. 

On January 9, 1991, а Wall Street 
Journal editorial titled “Oil and Cari- 
bou Can Міх” states: 

Opening up а small sliver of Alaska's tun- 
dra for oil exploration simply recognizes 
that the welfare of human beings should also 
be a factor in environmental policy. 

Тһе cover article of the January 28, 
1991, issue of Fortune magazine is enti- 
бей It's Time To Drill Alaska's Ref- 
пре.” The cover article states: 

America needs more domestic energy. The 
risks of exploring the Arctic wildlife pre- 
serve are far fewer—and the potential re- 
wards vastly greater—than most people 
realize... Eskimo leader Jacob Adams 
says, "There's enough refuge.’ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent these three articles be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 

[From The Washington Post, Sept. 4, 1987] 

WILDLIFE OR OIL? 
(By Charles Krauthammer) 

While 3,000 American sailors steamed up 
and down the Persian Gulf last month, 10 
congressmen headed for & cooler August on 
the Arctic tundra. Both missions had to do 
with securing oil supplies. The congress- 
men's task was to check out the Arctic Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge. The administration 
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wants to explore it for oil. According to cur- 
rent estimates, there is а 20 percent chance 
of finding an oil field there as huge as the 
one аб Prudhoe Bay, 60 miles to the west, 
which now provides Americans with one out 
9 svory five domestically produced barrels 
of oil. 

Ecologists, however, worry about the dam- 
age that oil exploration might do to the 
wildlife refuge. Their fears have been heard 
before. When Prudhoe was discovered, envi- 
ronmentalists protested that the pumping 
and the pipeline would shatter the delicate 
“ecosystem.” 

They were wrong. Even the foremost con- 
gressional opponent of Arctic exploration, 
Rep. Morris Udall, admits it. We've had 15 
years or so with Prudhoe and we came out 
pretty good," Udall concedes. “Тһе people 
who talked about ecological disaster have 
been proven wrong." So? But 15 years isn't 
very long in terms of something as fragile 
and precious as this Northern Slope.“ 

How many years do we wait? Fifty? The 
question is important and the issue pressing 
because, even after a decision to explore is 
taken, it will be between 10 and 15 years be- 
fore any oil starts to flow. During a future 
oil shortage, we will not be able just to turn 
an Alaskan spigot. That capacity has to be 
built now. 

The main concern of environmentalists is 
the Porcupine caribou herd, which numbers 
about 180,000 and migrates to the coastal 
plain for calving. But caribou concern was 
raised about Prudhoe 15 years ago. And it 
turns out that the caribou did very well, 
thank you. Their numbers have tripled since 
the pipeline was installed. It is а paradox of 
the ecology movement that its central 
theme is the astonishing creative adapt- 
ability of an interdependent Nature, yet its 
central task is to prevent man from disturb- 
ing the current natural balance lest Nature 
collapse from the strain. 

One obvious way to reconcile national se- 
curity with environmental concerns is strict- 
ly to regulate development. No drilling dur- 
ing caribou calving season, if you like. One 
proponent of the environmental view, writ- 
ing in The New York Times, warns against 
such compromises, citing ‘precautions gone 
for nought” at the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge. 

One incident, it seems, occurred in March 
1986. Glenn Elison, manager of the wildlife 
refuge, reported that a female polar bear had 
been routed from and abandoned her den 
when an oil company crew inadvertently 
transported equipment through the re- 
stricted area. Again, elaborate precautions 
proved faulty.“ 

What to say to those who rank energy 
independence with polar-bear housing on the 
national agenda? Ultimately, sentimental 
environmentalists are concerned less about 
the real environment than about the envi- 
ronment of the imagination. People want to 
know that pristine places exist—some- 
where—even if they will never see them. No 
doubt, such inaccessible preserves are a 
soothing social asset. 

But Alaska consists of, 375,296,000 acres. 
The Arctic National Wildlife Refuge contains 
19,000,000 acres. The area proposed for explo- 
ration is 15,000 acres, or less than 1 percent 
of that. It is hard to see how the lower-48 
urban dweller's idea of the Great North is 
noticeably damaged by the existence of grav- 
е1 pits and oil rigs in this dot in the wilder- 
ness. Has our idea of the Great North been 
diminished by the fact that some 5,000 acres 
of Prudhoe Bay have been given over to in- 
dustry? 
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Environmentalists correctly point out that 
the Reagan administration, now touting Arc- 
tic exploration in the name of energy inde- 
pendence, has prevented other steps toward 
that goal. It resisted energy-efficiency 
standards in electrical appliances. It slack- 
ened fuel-efficiency standards in cars. It 
steadfastly opposes oil-import fees and gas 
taxes. And as part of its budget balancing 
flimflam last year, it proposed slowing down 
filling the Strategic Petroleum Reserve. 

But the fact that the administration has 
been lax on conservation does not refute the 
argument for development. Administration 
sincerity is irrelevant to the case for explo- 
ration. The facts remain: American energy 
dependence has grown dramatically during 
the 1980s oil glut lull. Almost half of Amer- 
ican oil (45.6 percent in July) is now im- 
ported. There may soon be dead Americans 
in the Persian Gulf. And in the final analy- 
sis, when Americans die there, they die for 
oil. Domestic American oil production is de- 
clining. The Prudhoe reserves will be gone 
within 10 to 20 years. The Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge holds the promise of replac- 
ing that flow. 

Apocalyptic predictions about the caribou 
were wrong before. The weight of the evi- 
dence is that they are wrong again. But even 
if they are right and one has to choose be- 
tween caribou and country, it is hard to see 
how there is a choice. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 9, 1991) 
OIL AND CARIBOU CAN MIX 


There is an easy way to separate reason- 
able environmentalists from ecological ex- 
tremists. Ask them if they believe in opening 
пра small strip in land on Alaska's remote 
northeast coast to oil exploration and drill- 
ing. The issue may well set off the most con- 
tentious debate of the year in Congress. 

The 20-by-100-mile coastal plain of the Arc- 
tic National Wildlife Refuge is basically а 
frozen desert, wind-swept and bleak even in 
summer. There are no trees, few flowers, and 
а lot of mosses and lichens. Yet this area 
may well conceal the last major oil reservoir 
in North America, one that could rival the 
nearby Prudhoe Bay discovery that now pro- 
duces 25% of the nation's domestic oil. Тһе 
Interior Department puts the chances of a 
major find at one in five as against the oil 
industry's typical success rate of one in 50. 

Some 92% of the Maine-sized ANWR area is 
already off-limits to development. The rest 
was specifically set aside by Congress in 1980 
for possible oil exploration. But this hasn't 
stopped environmental groups from trying to 
slap а wilderness label on even this small re- 
mainder. The area is used by migrating cari- 
bou and other wildlife. 

Alaska officials and local Eskimo leaders 
almost unanimously back development of 
the coastal strip. They say the Prudhoe Bay 
field shows that а balance can be struck be- 
tween the needs of environmental protection 
апа economic growth. In the 12 years since 
drilling began there, the local caribou herd 
has tripled in size to 18,000 animals. Тһе 800- 

. mile-long Alaska pipeline has had a superb 
safety record. 

Nor would oil exploration and production 
disturb much of ANWR. With Prudhoe Bay as 
& guide, the best estimates are that less than 
23 square miles—0.1% of ANSR’s total area— 
would be affected by drilling pads, roads and 
other facilities. АП would be removed care- 
fully and the ground reseeded once explo- 
ration or drilling was completed. 

Bills that would have allowed exploration 
in ANWR's coastal plain were passed by both 
House and Senate committees іп 1989. Then 


the Exxon Valdez disaster wiped ANWR off 
the legislative map. The Gulf crisis has 
brought the issue front and center again. 
Last August, the Senate passed an amend- 
ment that would open up ANWR and other 
non-wilderness federal lands to oil and gas 
development if oil imports rise above 50% of 
domestic demand. They are now 45%. 

But development of ANWR makes sense re- 
gardless of how much oil America imports, 
and Congress will take up the issue in ear- 
nest early this year. The Beltway environ- 
mental groups are fighting to keep all of it 
in perpetual cold storage. A Wilderness Soci- 
ety official says there is a need to protect 
the land not just for wildlife and human 
recreation, but just to have it there.“ 

That is environmental overreaching. It ig- 
nores the needs of real Americans, many 
with low incomes, who have to drive to work 
every day to support their families and will 
probably never have the means or the desire 
to fly 800 miles north of Anchorage, Alaska, 
and appreciate the stark, wind-swept terrain 
of ANWR. 

Sensible conservationists believe that 
opening up a small sliver of Alaska's tundra 
for oil exploration simply recognizes that 
the welfare of human beings should also be a 
factor in environmental policy. 


{From Fortune Magazine, Jan. 28, 1991) 


LET'S HUNT FOR OIL—IT'8 TIME TO DRILL 
ALASKA'S REFUGE 


(By Peter Nulty) 


America needs more domestic energy. The 
risks of exploring the Arctic wildlife pre- 
serve are far fewer—and the potential re- 
wards vastly greater—than most people real- 
ize. 
The Arctic National Wildlife Refuge is al- 
most as big as Indiana. It begins as а pha- 
lanx of magnificent rocky peaks high in the 
Brooks Range in Alaska's northeast corner, 
from there tumbling down a broad expanse of 
rolling foothills to a tundra plain scored by 
streams and gullies beside the Beaufort Sea. 
In all: 30,000 square miles, or 19 million 
acres. With only about 210 permanent resi- 
dents—mostly Eskimo whalers in the coastal 
village of Kaktovik—the Arctic refuge is as 
unaltered by man as any wilderness can be 
at a time when human footprints mark even 
the moon. 

Powerful forces may soon clash over 
whether the refuge stays that way. A small 
corner of it represents America's best chance 
of discovering major new oil reserves. Geol- 
ogy even hints that within the refuge lies а 
rare opportunity to uncover Saudi Arabia- 
size oil fields. The chance is miniscule, but a 
chance nonetheless. And the stakes are huge: 
If major reserves turn up, they could in the 
long run hobble OPEC, substantially improve 
America's balance of payments, and make 
the U.S. more energy independent. 

The most tantalizing oil-prospecting terri- 
tory in the U.S. is a strip of the flat coastal 
plain about 80 miles long and 20 miles wide 
that runs along the Beaufort Sea and makes 
up 8% of the refuge. This region is known by 
its bureaucratic name—the 1002 агеа”-- 
after the clause in a 1980 federal law that di- 
rected the Interior Department to study the 
geology, flora, and fauna of the area and 
then advise Congress whether it should be 
explored for oil and gas or designated a wil- 
derness closed to development. After exhaus- 
tive study the Interior Department соп- 
cluded іп 1987 that the coastal plain was ''the 
Nation’s best single opportunity to increase 
significantly oil production” and rec- 
ommended leasing it to oil companies. 
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Some environmental groups, such as the 
Wilderness Society and the Sierra Club, 
would like to ban oil activity in the refuge 
permanently. Their cause has been aided 
mightily by the grounding in March 1989 of 
the tanker Еттоп Valdez in Prince William 
Sound, which had the effect of sinking sev- 
eral bills in Congress that would have opened 
the 1002 area for exploration. But with U.S. 
oil production down 15% in the past two 
years, oil imports accounting for 55% of the 
foreign trade deficit and rising, and the oil- 
rich states of the Persian Gulf in danger of 
all-out war, the environmentalists’ case for 
not exploring the coastal plain is being over- 
whelmed by economic and geopolitical im- 
peratives. If a war in the Gulf damages Mid- 
Ше East oil fields or drives prices to the 
heavens—or both—then the debate over ex- 
ploring the refuge, usually known as ANWR 
(pronounced AN-war), will get white hot. 
Even without war, this latest experience of 
Mideast turmoil will intensify concern about 
domestic energy sources—although develop- 
ing ANWR, if it does contain commercial 
amounts of oil, would takel5 or 20 years. 

Why not start drilling now? “Тһе refuge is 
the last Arctic ecosystem untouched by 
man," says Don Hellman of the Wilderness 
Society. “То go in solely to satisfy our insa- 
tiable appetite for oil is a disgrace." Most 
environmentalists similarly focus on several 
emotionally compelling but inaccurate con- 
cepts, particularly that the coastal plain is 
unique and pristine. It is not quite either. 
The 1002 area is only two-thirds of the ref- 
uge’s coastal plain, which itself is a small 
slice of the Arctic refuge. And the refuge is 
hardly America’s only wilderness. The whole 
of ANWR makes up just 5% of Alaska’s land 
area and 25% of the land in federal wildlife 
refuges in that state alone. The Interior De- 
partment estimates that oil production here, 
assuming oil is discovered, might require 
12,700 acres of installations, or about 0.07% of 
ANWR“'s territory. Such facilities would look 
impressively large if you were standing in 
their midst, but in relation to all of ANWR 
they would be no more significant than a 
mosquito оп а moose’s rump. 

Nor is the coastal plain virginal. The Eski- 
mos travel in skimobiles and outboard mo- 
torboats, hunt with rifles, and watch tele- 
vision during the eight-month winters, when 
temperatures can reach —50° F. and the sun 
doesn’t rise for 65 days. In the brief summer 
season, which lasts as long as six weeks, 
about 150 adventurers show up annually to 
hunt musk oxen or grizzly bears or to ride 
the rivers in rubber rafts. As part of an elec- 
tronic warning system against Soviet at- 
tack, the Department of Defense built three 
installations along the coast. Two are aban- 
doned, their buildings empty shells. The 
third, a radar station and airstrip at 
Kaktovik, is still in use. 

The most important human artifact may 
turn out to be a steel pipe six inches in diam- 
eter and five feet tall that sticks out of the 
tundra about 15 miles east-southeast of 
Kaktovik. The pipe is almost impossible to 
find without an expert guide, but it is at the 
center of the biggest mystery in the petro- 
leum industry: How much oil is in ANWR? 

The pipe marks a well, КІС-1, drilled in 
1985 and 1986 by a joint venture of Chevron 
and British Petroleum, headed by Chevron, 
on land leased from the Eskimos. (The Es- 
kimo land is inside ANWR and, like the ref- 
uge proper, cannot be drilled without permís- 
sion from Congress.) KIC-1 is called a “tight 
hole" because Chevron won't reveal what 
was found in the well. 

No one else has much information, since 
the Chevron venture has leased all the avail- 
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&ble land in the area. Тот Cook, а geologíst 
with Chevron in Alaska, will only say coyly: 
"That's а pretty oily place around there." 
Arlen Ehm, an independent consulting geolo- 
gist in Anchorage, says, “Тһе scuttlebutt is 
that it's a great well, but what's a rumor 
worth?" Still, Chevron is lobbying hard to 
get the coastal plain opened for develop- 
ment, and the consortium recently renewed 
its leases with the Eskimos—four years be- 
fore the leases were due to expire. 

Why is this lonely stretch of tundra so al- 
luring? The Geological Survey conducted 
seismic studies of the 1002 area in the early 
Eighties and found 26 geologic structures са- 
pable of trapping oil and gas. Not only is 
that а large number of traps for an area this 
size, but also two of the traps are bigger than 
the one in Prudhoe Bay that may eventually 
yield at least nine billion barrels of oil. 
“These two structures have Middle East-size 
capacity," says Ozzie Girard of the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey, “but they are probably dry 
as a bone," That's because oil may not have 
migrated into the traps. Many structures ca- 
pable of capturing oil are empty or only par- 
tially full, or they may contain water. 

No one can be certain that the traps in 
ANWR have much, if any oil. (They may hold 
natural gas, which at today’s low prices 
would probably be uneconomic to develop, 
though it could be valuable in the future.) 
But they are also gargantuan and, in the ex- 
tremely unlikely event that even one is full, 
it would alter history. Assuming conditions 
that are not unusual in the region, the big- 
ger of the two, known only as No. 18, could 
yield 300 billion barrels of oil or more if it is 
full. That is more than Saudi Arabia’s 
present proved reserves of about 254 billion 
barrels. The odds of a monster like No. 18 
being full of oil are incalculably small. But 
if it were full, the U.S. would once again be 
the world's greatest oil power, and OPEC 
would become moribund. 

Finding out is of little risk to the environ- 
ment: Exploratory wells are drilled when the 
tundra is frozen and nearly immune to dam- 
age. And someone may already have taken a 
peek. КІС-1, Chevron's mystery well, was di- 
rectly over structure No. 18. (At best, KIC-1 
would be only a peek because a single well 
rarely tells the full story of how much oil is 
or isn’t in a reservoir.) 

The history of oil exploration shows that 
even when prospects are as enticing as this, 
the odds are still against the explorer. In 
ANWR the odds are not good, but they are 
better than average. The Interior Depart- 
ment sees a 19% chance that the refuge holds 
commercial quantities of oil, compared with 
the norm of 5%. Turned around, that means 
the odds are 4 to 1 against finding anything 
exploitable at present prices, instead of the 
usual 19 to 1 against. If exploitable reserves 
are there, says Interior, they most likely 
will amount to 3.2 billion barrels, enough to 
provide 8% of U.S. production and reduce im- 
ports 9% by 2005. But oddsmakers don't cre- 
ate oil, nature does. Maybe ANWR holds un- 
told riches, or maybe it holds nothing. The 
only мау to find out is to drill. 

Alaskans are eager to begin. Oil accounts 
for 80% of the state's total revenue, and 
Prudhoe Bay, the state's golden goose, is in 
long, slow decline. All three gubernatorial 
candidates in the recent election, including 
winner Water Hickel, who ran as an inde- 
pendent but had been а Republican governor 
of Alaska and Interior Secretary under Rich- 
ага Nixon, favor exploring the coastal plain. 
They differed only on the question of who 
could drive the best bargain with Congress to 
split the royalties. William Noll, mayor of 
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Seward, a fishing village on Prince William 
Sound, says, “It’s a tragedy, or comedy of a 
high order, to put ANWR on the back burner 
because of the accident in Prince William 
Sound," Noll believes the cleanup is pro- 
gressing okay.“ (For the scientific commu- 
nity's assessment, see box.) 

The Arctic Slope Regional Corp., one of 13 
Alaskan native regional corporations estab- 
lished by Congress to manage the resources 
of native lands, favors opening the 1002 area. 
ASRC holds title to most of the native lands 
on the north slope, including the site where 
Chevron drilled KIC-1. Тһе president is 
Jacab Adams, 44, an Eskimo whaling captain 
who hunts bowhead whales with а crew of 
about six men and hand-held harpoons out of 
а 20-foot boat. His view: I love life in the 
Arctic. But it is harsh, expensive, and, for 
many, short. My people want decent homes, 
electricity, and education. We do not want to 
be undisturbed. Undisturbed means 
abondoned. It means sod huts and depriva- 
tion. We exist on nature, on the caribou and 
the whales. But we can take the measures re- 
quired to protect the environment from the 
risks posed by oil development.“ 

Hellman of the Wilderness Society protests 
that “it’s been proven time and again that 
oil is an inherently messy business." Yet the 
environmental record of Prudhoe Bay is one 
reason Alaskans believe ANWR can be devel- 
oped safely. It's a real marvel," says a man- 
ager with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
in Alaska. ''You could eat off the floors up 
there, but to say that publicly is heresy in 
the temple." 

When Prudhoe was being developed, the 
biggest environmental worry was that 16 
might harm the wildlife, particularly the 
Central Arctic caribou herd that give birth 
to most of their young in calving grounds 
near the oil fields. But the caribou have 
adapted nicely to the fields. Seeking to es- 
cape the dense clouds of mosquitoes that in- 
fest the marshy tundra, the caribou often 
congregate on the raised gravel roads that 
connect the oil wells, industrial plants, and 
living quarters at Prudhoe Bay. And the 
Central Arctic herd has grown from about 
3,000 in 1972 to roughly 15,000 now, perhaps 
because natural predators like bears and 
wolves that attack and eat young calves are 
more wary of man's works than are the cari- 
bou, even though the oilmen at Prudhoe Bay 
are forbidden to hunt or carry firearms. 

ANWR is seasonal home to the Porcupine 
herd of caribou, which numbers about 180,000. 
Тһе herd migrates across the Porcupine 
River in Canada to ANWR in the brief spring 
and summer seasons to bear young and feed 
on tundra grasses. Again environmentalists 
are expressing concern for the herd's safety, 
but the Prudhoe experience suggests that in 
some ways the works of man offer more ref- 
uge than the wilderness. 

Technologies that the industry has devel- 
oped in the Prudhoe region, partly in re- 
sponse to relentless pressure from environ- 
mentalists, would make producing oil іп 
ANWR even more compatible with the envi- 
ronment. Using the latest drilling tech- 
niques, the industry can space wellheads ten 
feet instead of 100 feet apart, reducing the 
&rea needed for, say, а 50-well production 
complex from 60 acres to ten. 

ANWR will also pose new problems. Drill- 
ing uses a lot of fresh water, and the region's 
coastal plain has less of it than the Prudhoe 
&rea. An environmentally benign collection 
and storage system may be needed, or the 
pace of drilling could simply be restricted. 
With vigilance, such obstacles can be over- 
come. 
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A tougher nut to crack may be the philo- 
sophical question of whether the industry 
should enhance the ecosystem wherever pos- 
sible, as it may have done inadvertently for 
the Central Arctic herd of caribou. For in- 
stance, the industry built thick gravel roads 
апа drilling pads because running vehicles 
directly over the tundra would melt the per- 
mafrost and create impassable bogs. These 
additions, permanently dry, have created a 
more diverse habitat in the Prudhoe area. 
Some gravel quarries, connected by channels 
to rivers, have filled with fresh water and be- 
come favorite wintering quarters for fish, 
like the arctic char, which take refuge from 
the ice in deep pools. Their numbers may be 
increasing. Birds such as the common eider 
that need dry land for nesting might mul- 
tiply if gravel roads and pads are revegetated 
rather than removed when their usefulness 
has ended. 

Roger Herrera, an executive of BP in Alas- 
ka, asks, “Ів biological value or aesthetic 
value more important here? Should the grav- 
el be put back in the quarries to restore the 
environment or left to create new habitat?" 
Merely to have that choice suggests that de- 
velopment in remote areas has progressed a 
long way and that humans need suffer little 
guilt about pursuing their own ends in a cor- 
ner of this wilderness. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, my 
colleagues may ask, ‘‘How much refuge 
is there?". ANWR is 19 million acres, 
the size of the State of South Carolina. 
It already contains 8 million acres of 
designated wilderness. This is larger 
than the State of Massachusetts. Over 
9.4 million acres of the refuge are in 
nonwilderness normal refuge manage- 
ment. The Coastal Plain which we seek 
to open to oil and gas leasing makes up 
only 8 percent of the total refuge and 
under current development projections, 
less than 1 percent of the refuge would 
actually be impacted by oil develop- 
ment. This is an area smaller than Dul- 
les International Airport! 

I also agree that the risks of explor- 
ing in ANWR are fewer and the poten- 
tialrewards are greater than people re- 
alize. I am concerned that this is true 
even within the Senate. Therefore, I 
wil soon be speaking every week in 
morning business on this topic. I will 
present “Тһе ANWR Series." This will 
be а series of floor statements about 
the refuge, its environment, its people, 
the oil and gas potential, the extent 
and impact of possible development. 

If large reserves of oil are found in 
the Coastal Plain, it would have a dra- 
matic effect on the economy of the 
United States. We spent some $50 bil- 
lion on imported oil last year. Consider 
the boost to the American economy if 
we could reduce that by half and invest 
it in American energy production. It 
could create thousands of jobs and 
stimulate many sectors of our econ- 
omy. 

Finally, Mr. President, those who op- 
pose opening the Coastal Plain to oil 
leasing contend that ANWR oil re- 
serves would only supply a 200-day sup- 
ply of oil for our nation. This state- 
ment does not reflect the real world 
situation. Oil does not just spring from 
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the ground, it takes years to extract 
and produce oil from major fields. 
Under similar theoretical assumptions 
Prudhoe Bay, the largest domestic oil 
field, which has been producing for 20 
years, would only supply a 600-day sup- 
ply of oil. The fact is the potential oil 
reserves of the ANWR Coastal Plain 
could be the third largest American oil 
field ever—or next only to the Prudhoe 
Bay field and the east Texas field—and 
continue to supply needed domestic oil 
for the next 20 years. 

Exploration, development, and pro- 
duction of the potential oil reserves of 
the ANWR Coastal Plain alone will not 
solve our Nation's energy problems, 
and we all know this. We must strive 
for more energy conservation. We must 
increase our energy efficiency. We 
must continue to develop alternative 
energy sources. 

But conservation, efficiency, and а1- 
ternative sources are not yet sufficient 
to solve the problems we face today or 
over the next 20 to 30 years. 

These are important actions and wor- 
thy goals for the future. They are fun- 
damental steps of а long-term process 
to prepare for the day when many of 
our nonrenewable resources are de- 
pleted. 

America needs continuing domestic 
production of oil and gas. The Coastal 
Plain of ANWR is the single most 
promising onshore area for the discov- 
ery of significant oil reserves in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, the environmentally 
sound oil and gas leasing of the Coastal 
Plain of ANWR has the support of the 
entire Alaska delegation, the Governor 
of Alaska, the people of Alaska, and 
the President of the United States. 

Hard working families from one end 
of this country to the other support it. 

It is time for the Congress to act. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to submit 
the Arctic Coastal Plain Public Lands 
Leasing Act of 1991. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senator MURKOWSKI in 
introducing legislation authorizing ex- 
ploration and development of a tiny 
segment of the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge, the Arctic Coastal Plain. 

When the Arab nations imposed their 
embargo in 1973, we were importing 36 
percent of our oil from foreign sources. 
The embargo sent oil prices spiraling 
upward and thrust us into a devastat- 
ing recession. History offered us an im- 
portant lesson—don't become depend- 
ent on foreign oil. 

That same year we took positive ac- 
tion to reverse our perilous reliance on 
foreign oil. Congress authorized con- 
struction of the trans-Alaska pipeline 
which has now delivered some 8 billion 
barrels of oil to American consumers. 
The Prudhoe Bay field now represents 
25 percent of American production. 

That additional oil coupled with con- 
servation measures helped reduce our 
energy dependence even though the 
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economy was growing by leaps and 
bounds. But now Prudhoe Bay produc- 
tion is on à rapid downward turn. By 
the end of this decade, production will 
be cut in half. 

And while Alaska's production is de- 
clining, we are also shutting down the 
OCS. The President's recent decision 
on the OCS removed 3 billion barrels of 
oil from exploration and production. 
Congressionally imposed drilling bans 
have removed even more areas from de- 
velopment. Although I support the 
President's decision, it has left us even 
more vulnerable to foreign powers, par- 
ticularly in light of the 6-percent an- 
nual decline in American production. 

While we imported only 31 percent of 
our oil in 1973, today the United States 
imports over half of its energy needs 
from overseas. A large portion of our 
supply comes from the volatile Middle 
East, leaving us precariously tied to 
the fate of that region. Unless we take 
dramatic steps now to reverse our de- 
pendence on the Middle East and other 
outside powers, we are inviting an eco- 
nomic Pearl Harbor. There is only one 
answer—open ANWR. 

Interior Department estimates 
project an oil reserve of from 3 to 9 bil- 
lion barrels in the refuge's 1.5-million 
acre coastal plain. That's enough oil to 
replace every drop of oil we imported 
from Kuwait and Iraq for as long as 27 
years. 

The environmental community, up 
until now, has opposed leasing in the 
refuge. But with our national security 
atstake and American lives on the line 
in the Persian Gulf, we must take bold 
action. 

Let's look at the facts. Roughly the 
size of South Carolina, the refuge is 
larger than 11 of our States. Nearly 
half of the 19-million-acre refuge has 
already been designated as wilderness. 
Together with another 48 million acres 
of wilderness, Alaska contains nearly 
two-thirds of the Nation's entire wil- 
derness system—some 56 million acres. 
To put that in perspective, 80 Senators 
don't represent States as large as Alas- 
ka's wilderness system. 

Some have claimed that oil and wild- 
life are not compatible, but the facts 
don't bear that out. Since Prudhoe Bay 
was developed caribou populations 
have tripled and then doubled. There 
are six times more caribou today than 
there were in 1968 when oil was discov- 
ered. 

Our bill would authorize exploration 
of 8 percent of the refuge or about 1.5 
million acres. Of that 1.5 million acres, 
only 15,000 to 20,000 acres would ever be 
developed—an area the size of Dulles 
International Airport. And that area 
would be subject to stringent environ- 
mental safeguards. 

Mr. President, last week the Wall 
Street Journal published an editorial 
supporting development of the coastal 
plain. The editors conclude that failure 
to open ANWR “ignores the needs of 
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real Americans." I couldn't agree 
more. Like it or not, our economy is 
fueled by oil. Our farmers, our fac- 
tories, and our families all depend on 
oil. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Wall Street Journal 
editorial titled Oil and Caribou Can 
Міх” be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OIL AND CARIBOU CAN MIX 


There is an easy way to separate reason- 
able environmentalists from ecological ex- 
tremists. Ask them if they believe in opening 
up a small strip of land on Alaska’s remote 
northeast coast to oil exploration and drill- 
ing. The issue may well set off the most con- 
tentious debate of the year in Congress. 

The 20-by-100-mile coastal plain of the Arc- 
tic National Wildlife Refuge is basically a 
frozen desert, wind-swept and bleak even in 
summer. There are no trees, few flowers, and 
a lot of mosses and lichens. Yet this area 
may well conceal the last major oil reservoir 
in North America, one that could rival the 
nearby Prudhoe Bay discovery that now pro- 
duces 25% of the nation’s domestic oil. The 
Interior Department puts the chances of a 
major find at one in five as against the oil 
industry’s typical success rate of one in 50. 

Some 92% of the Maine-sized ANWR area is 
already off-limits to development. The rest 
was specifically set aside by Congress in 1980 
for possible oil exploration. But this hasn’t 
stopped environmental groups from trying to 
slap a wilderness label on even this small re- 
mainder. The area is used by migrating cari- 
bou and other wildlife. 

Alaska officials and local Eskimo leaders 
almost unanimously back development of 
the coastal strip. They say the Prudhoe Bay 
field shows that a balance can be struck be- 
tween the needs of environmental protection 
and economic growth. In the 12 years since 
drilling began there, the local caribou herd 
has tripled in size to 18,000 animals. The 800- 
mile-long Alaska pipeline has had a superb 
safety record. 

Nor would oil exploration and production 
disturb much of ANWR. With Prudhoe Bay as 
a guide, the best estimates are that less than 
23 square miles—0.1% of ANWR’s total area— 
would be affected by drilling pads, roads and 
other facilities. All would be removed care- 
fully and the ground reseeded once explo- 
ration or drilling was completed. 

Bills that would have allowed exploration 
іп ANWR's coastal plain were passed by both 
House and Senate committees in 1989. Then 
the Exxon Valdez disaster wiped ANWR off 
the legislative map. The Gulf crisis has 
brought the issue front and center again. 
Last August, the Senate passed an amend- 
ment that would open up ANWR and other 
non-wilderness federal lands to oil and gas 
development if oil imports rise above 50% of 
domestic demand. They are now 45%. 

But development of ANWR makes sense re- 
gardless of how much oil America imports, 
and Congress will take up the issue in ear- 
nest early this year. The Beltway environ- 
mental groups are fighting to keep all of it 
in perpetual cold storage. A Wilderness Soci- 
ety official says there is a “пеей to protect 
the land not just for wildlife and human 
recreation, but just to have it there.“ 

That is environmental overreaching. It ig- 
nores the needs of real Americans, many 
with low incomes, who have to drive to work 
every day to support their families and will 
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probably never have the means or the desire 
to fly 800 miles north of Anchorage, Alaska, 
and appreciate the stark, wind-swept terrain 
of ANWR. 

Sensible conservationists believe that 
opening up a small silver of Alaska's tundra 
for oil exploration simply recognizes that 
the welfare of human beings should also be а 
factor in environmental policy. 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 110. A bill to remove barriers to 
the free exercise of, and to ensure equal 
respect for, and treatment of, tradi- 
tional religious practices by Indians, 
Alaska Natives, and native Hawaiians; 
to the Select Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

AMENDMENT OF AMERICAN INDIAN RELIGIOUS 

FREEDOM ACT 
Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing legislation today that would 
amend the American Indian Religious 
Freedom Act. 

Mr. President, when Congress passed 
the American Indian Religious Free- 
dom Act in 1978 (P.L. 95-341), it estab- 
lished the policy of the United States 
to protect and preserve the right of 
American Indian, Eskimo, Aleut, and 
native Hawaiian people to believe, ex- 
press, and exercise their traditional re- 
ligions. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the act, 
Federal agencies are required by law to 
respect the customs, ceremonies, and 
traditions of native American reli- 
gions. The act provided that within one 
year of the law's enactment, Federal 
agencies would examine their policies 
and procedures, and work with native 
traditional and tribal leaders to assure 
minimal interference with the reli- 
gious practices of native people. In Au- 
gust 1979, the Federal Agencies Task 
Force charged with this responsibility 
submitted its report to Congress. 

The report concluded that due to ig- 
norance and attitudes, Federal policies 
and practices were directly or indi- 
rectly hostile toward native traditional 
religions or simply indifferent to their 
religious values. There were indica- 
tions that Native American people 
were denied access to sacred sites on 
Federal land for the purpose of worship 
and in cases where they did gain ac- 
cess, they were often disturbed during 
their worship by Federal officials and 
the public. In addition, some sacred 
sites were needlessly put to other uses 
which have desecrated them. Native 
Americans have been denied the oppor- 
tunity to gather natural substances 
which have a sacred or religious sig- 
nificance, and have been disturbed in 
their use of these natural substances. 
Finally, native American beliefs in- 
volving care and treatment for the 
dead have not been respected by public 
officials and restrictions have been im- 
posed by public institutions, such as 
Schools and prisons, on the rights of 
native Americans to practice their reli- 
gious beliefs. Although many гес- 
ommendations regarding legislative ac- 
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tion were made in the report, none was 
forthcoming from the administration 
to Congress on the issue of removal of 
the identified barriers to Indian reli- 
gious freedom. 

In recent years, a number of court 
cases have emerged involving the right 
of native Americans to engage in tradi- 
tional religious practices. In a case de- 
cided by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
1988, involving the construction of а 
road and allowing timber operations in 
& part of a national forest used for reli- 
gious purposes by various Indian tribes 
(Lyng versus Northwest Indian Ceme- 
tery Protective Association), the Court 
held that the first amendment's protec- 
tion of free exercise of religion did not 
prohibit the Federal activity. The 
Court viewed the case as one in which 
the government action would inter- 
fere significantly with private persons’ 
ability to pursue spiritual fulfillment 
according to their own religious be- 
liefs," but not as а case in which af- 
fected individuals would be “соегсей by 
the Government's action into violating 
their religious beliefs.” 

This ruling has the potential effect of 
requiring the courts to use a more dif- 
ficult test than the balancing test that 
most courts have used in dealing with 
native American free exercise claims. 
Since most claims are already being 
denied by the courts, use of an even 
more stringent test may defeat even 
more claims. 

It is clear that there must be a 
rebalancing of governmental interests 
against native American religious in- 
terest. The legislation I am introduc- 
ing today would create this new bal- 
ance. The rights of native Americans 
have not been adequately protected or 
respected, and as the trustee of the na- 
tive peoples of this land it is incum- 
bent upon Congress to correct this defi- 
ciency. I look forward to congressional 
attention to this important issue in 
the 102d Congress. 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 111. A bill to authorize and request 
the President to designate May 1991 as 
“National Physical Fitness and Sports 
Month”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL PHYSICAL FITNESS AND SPORTS 

MONTH 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce a joint resolution 
which designates the month of May 
1991 as National Physical Fitness and 
Sports Month.” 

We no longer view physical exercise 
as solely for entertainment purposes. 
In the past few decades, a large seg- 
ment of the population of this country 
has become conscious of, and involved 
in, the ever-growing fitness movement. 
Physical activity should be an impor- 
tant part of life each day for persons of 
all ages and abilities. Personally, I 
have benefited greatly from the effects 
of physical exercise. Each morning, I 
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do calisthenics for a half hour, lift 
weights, and I swim one-half а mile 
three times a week. 

Interest in sports begins at an early 
age. Nearly 30 million boys and girls 
take part in age-grouped team sports 
and other organized out-of-school phys- 
ical activity. More than 6 million teen- 
agers and over 600,000 college students 
compete in interscholastic and intra- 
mural athletic programs. 

One of every two adults in the United 
States engages regularly in some type 
of exercise and/or sports. A third of us 
swim; a fourth ride bicycles; and a fifth 
play one of the racquet sports. More 
than 20 million people in this country 
run. The number of physically active 
women and men has doubled in 10 years 
and continues to grow rapidly. 

Not only are fitness and sports pro- 
grams a source of pleasure and per- 
вопа1 satisfaction by which we refresh 
and strengthen ourselves, but they also 
are good preventive programs of health 
care. 

Last year during May, as part of the 
celebration of National Physical Fit- 
ness and Sports Month, 1,139,902 per- 
sons participated in some form of phys- 
ical activity, from 5-kilometer walks 
to track meets and superstars contests. 
This number is only а small part of the 
American population. We must make 
all Americans aware of the benefits of- 
fered with such programs increasingly 
available to everyone. Accordingly, I 
am introducing this joint resolution 
which requests President Bush to de- 
clare May 1991 as National Physical 
Fitness and Sports Month. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join with me and support this reso- 
lution. 

I ask unanimous consent that а сору 
of the joint resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed іп the RECORD, ав 
follows: 


S. 1H 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

Whereas there is an increase in the number 
of adults in our country who regularly par- 
ticipate in exercise and sports; 

Whereas the number of physically active 
men and women continues to grow rapidly, 
especially since the 1970s; 

Whereas there is great support for the im- 
portance of daily exercise for youth and chil- 
dren regardless of physical capabilities or 
limitations; 

Whereas there is continued growth in sen- 
ior citizens' physical activity participation 
which increases their enjoyment and quality 
of life; 

Whereas today we recognize that physical 
activity is an important part of daily life for 
children, adults, and senior citizens of both 
sexes; 

Whereas physical activity is vital to good 
health and is a rich source of pleasure and 
personal satisfaction; 

Whereas our physical fitness and sports 
programs are one of the primary means by 
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which we strengthen our bodies and refresh 
our spirits; and 

Whereas it is essential that we make fit- 
ness and sports programs increasingly avail- 
&ble in the schools, at the workplace, and 
during leisure time so that all of our citizens 
will be able to experience the joys and bene- 
fits they offer: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President is au- 
thorized and requested to issue а proclama- 
tion designating the month of May 1991 as 
“National Physical Fitness and Sports 
Month", and to call upon Federal, State, and 
local government agencies, and the people of 
the United States to observe the month with 
appropriate programs, ceremonies, and ac- 
tivities. 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 112. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to permit the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services 
to make certain grants to native Ha- 
waiian health centers; to the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

NATIVE HAWAIIAN HEALTH CENTERS 
Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing legislation today to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to in- 
clude native Hawaiian health centers 
as eligible entities for certain grant 
programs. 

Mr. President, when the Native Ha- 
waiian Health Care Improvement Act 
passed Congress and became law in 
1988, it authorized the establishment of 
native Hawaiian health centers on each 
of the major Hawaiian Islands. These 
centers are intended to be able to pro- 
vide a variety of health services to na- 
tive Hawaiians, among other activities. 
It is therefore appropriate that these 
centers have access to Federal funds 
for programs that are available to 
other health centers and similar enti- 
ties. 

I look forward to the approval of this 
legislation during this next session of 
Congress. 


By Mr. BIDEN (for himself and 
Mr. THURMOND): 

S. 113. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code, to increase the 
term of imprisonment for offenses in- 
volving driving while intoxicated when 
a minor is present in the vehicle; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

INCREASES IN THE TERM OF IMPRISONMENT FOR 
DRIVING WHILE INTOXICATED WHEN A MINOR 
18 PRESENT 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing the Drunk Driving Child 

Protection Act of 1991. Simply put, this 

bill stiffens the penalty for drunk and 

drugged driving when a child is in the 
car. 

Drunk driving is one of the most seri- 

ous public health problems in the coun- 

try. 

Each year, more than 24,000 people 
are killed in alcohol-related crashes— 
in others words, one person is killed 
every 20 minutes by a drunk driver. 

More than a million alcohol and drug 
related accidents occur on our high- 
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ways every year, causing half a million 
injuries. 

More than 40 percent of all teenage 
deaths result from car accidents—half 
of these involve drinking. 

Children are among the most vulner- 
able victims of this type of violent 
crime: 

According to one study, 56 percent, 
more than half, of the children killed 
by drunk drivers were passengers in 
their own vehicles. 

Unlike adults, children can’t just say 
no when a parent or other adult who is 
drunk tells them to get into the car. 

All drunk drivers should face stiff 
and certain punishment, but when a 
drunk driver puts a helpless child at a 
risk, such reckless acts should be pun- 
ished even more severely. 

That’s why I am introducing the 
Drunk Driving Child Protection Act to 
increase the penalty for drunk driving 
whenever a child is in the car. If there 
is a minor present—defined by the bill 
as anyone less than 18 years of age—my 
amendment allows a judge to impose 
an additional 1 year in prison and an 
extra fine of $1,000 on top of the punish- 
ment of the current penalty for drunk 
driving. 

My bill will attack the problem of 
drunk driving with children in the car 
on two fronts. First, the bill will boost 
the penalty for drunk driving on Fed- 
eral lands. There are more than 200,000 
miles of roads on Federal land, more 
than in any single state in the country. 
Second, the bill will increase the pen- 
alty for drunk drivers, who are behind 
the wheels of buses, trains and other 
common carriers that operate on our 
highways. 

The bill I am introducing today is 
identical to S. 2545, which was ap- 
proved by the full Senate late last 
year. I am confident that the Senate 
will once again take prompt action on 
this bill and that the House of Rep- 
resentatives will move similar legisla- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that а copy 
of the legislation, an explanatory fact- 
Sheet, and a letter from the President 
of Mothers Against Drunk Driving in 
support of last year's bill be printed in 
the RECORD at this time. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 


S. 113 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress Assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Drunk Driv- 
ing Child Protection Act of 1990”, 

SEC. 2. STATE LAWS APPLIED IN AREAS OF FED- 
ERAL JURISDICTION. 

Section 13(b) of title 18, United States 
code, is amended by— 

(1) striking For purposes" and inserting 
“(1) Subject to the provisions of paragraph 
(2) and for purposes"; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof the following: 
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“(2) In addition to any term of imprison- 
ment provided for operating a motor vehicle 
under the influence of а drug or alcohol im- 
posed under the law of а State, territory, 
possession, or district, the punishment for 
such an offense under this section shall in- 
clude an additional term of imprisonment of 
not more than one year and an additional 
fine of not more than $1,000, or both, if— 

"(A) a non-driving minor was present in 
the motor vehicle when the offense was com- 
mitted; and 

“(В) the law of the State, territory, posses- 
sion, or district applicable to the offense 
does not provide an additional term of im- 
prisonment for an act described in subpara- 
graph (А).”. 

SEC. 3. COMMON CARRIERS. 

Section 342 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by— 

(1) inserting “(а)” before Whoever"; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof the following; 

*(b) In addition to any term of imprison- 
ment imposed of an offense under subsection 
(а), the punishment for such offense shall in- 
clude an additional term of imprisonment of 
not more than one year and an additional 
fine of not more than $1,000, or both, if a non- 
driving minor was present in the common 
carrier when the offense was committed."’. 

MOTHERS AGAINST DRUNK DRIVING, 
Hurst, TX, April 27, 1990. 
Senator JOSEPH BIDEN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR BIDEN: Mothers Against 
Drunk Driving is delighted to stand with you 
in support of the Drunk Driving Child Pro- 
tection Act of 1990" Bill which will enhance 
the criminal sanctions for individuals who 
choose to drive drunk with minor children in 
the vehicle. 

No one should choose to ride with an in- 
toxicated driver. However, minor children 
rarely have the opportunity to choose. For 
example, MADD gets calls almost daily from 
divorced parents, ordered to send their chil- 
dren for visitation with the non-custodial 
parent, knowing that that parent drives 
drunk with the child. 

An enhancement of up to one year of addi- 
tional incarceration and up to $1,000 addi- 
tional fine for each minor child, we believe, 
will have a deterrent effect. 

We trust that this federal legislation will 
serve as an incentive for the states to follow 
in enacting similar criminal statutes. We 
also believe this legislation will encourage 
states to specifically consider patterns of 
drinking and driving in determining the best 
interest of the child in civil suits affecting 
the parent-child relationship. 

As always, MADD remains extremely 
grateful for your prompt attention to our 
legislative goals regarding drinking and 
driving. 

Respectfully, 
MICKY SADOFF, 
National President. 
FACTSHEET: DRUNK DRIVING CHILD 
PROTECTION ACT OF 1991 
CURRENT FEDERAL LAW 


Drunk driving is punishable under two pro- 
visions of the federal criminal code. Under 
the Assimilative Crimes Act, crimes com- 
mitted on federal lands that are not specifi- 
cally punishable under the federal criminal 
code are punishable under the state law in 
which the federal land is located. Thus, when 
а federal judge sentences а person for drunk 
driving on federal land, the judge applies the 
state penalties. 

Also, the 1986 drug bill made it a federal 
crime to operate a common carrier (e.g., bus, 
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rail train, airplane) under the influence of 

&lcohol or drugs, punishable by up to 5 years 

in prison and a fine of $10,000. 

THE BIDEN DRUNK DRIVING PROTECTION ACT OF 
1990 

The Drunk Driving Child Protection Act 
amends both provisions of federal law to in- 
crease the penalty when a minor is in the ve- 
hicle. First, under the Assimilative Crimes 
Act, the bill allows federal judges to impose 
an additional penalty beyond the applicable 
State law of up to one year imprisonment 
and an additional fine of not more than 
$1,000 where а minor is іп the care. These 
provisions will extend to the more than 
200,000 miles of roads on federal lands—more 
than in any single state. 

Second, the bill amends the common car- 
rier provisions to increase the penalty for 
operating a common carrier under the influ- 
ence of drugs or alcohol when a child is in 
the vehicle by up to one year imprisonment 
and an additional $1,000 fine. 

In addition, this legislation—developed in 
cooperation with the Delaware and national 
offices of Mothers Against Drunk Driving— 
will serve as а model for states to follow in 
enacting tough drunk driving laws. 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 114. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to require the issuance of 
a prisoner-of-war medal to civilian em- 
ployees of the Federal Government who 
are forcibly detained or interned by an 
enemy government or a hostile force 
under wartime conditions; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

PRISONER OF WAR MEDALS FOR CIVILIAN 
DETAINEES 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, all too 
often we find that our nation's civil- 
ians who have been captured and forc- 
ibly detained by a hostile government 
do not receive the recognition they de- 
serve. My bill would correct this in- 
equity and provide a prisoner-of-war 
medal for civilian employees of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

'There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 114 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. PRISONER-OF-WAR MEDAL FOR CI- 
VILIAN EMPLOYEES OF THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO ISSUE PRISONER-OF-WAR 
MEDAL.—Subpart A of part III of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after chapter 23 the following new chapter: 

"CHAPTER 25—MISCELLANEOUS 
AWARDS 
“2501. Prisoner-of-war medal: issue. 
“§ 2501. Prisoner-of-war medal: issue 


“(а) Тһе President shall issue a prisoner- 
of-war medal to any person who, while serv- 
ing in any capacity as an officer or employee 
of the Federal Government was forcibly de- 
tained or interned, not as a result of such 
person's own willful misconduct— 

“(1) by an enemy government ог its agents, 
or à hostile force, during а period of war; or 

“(2) by а foreign government or its agents, 
or а hostile force, during а period other than 
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а period of war in which such person was 
held under circumstances which the Presi- 
dent finds to have been comparable to the 
circumstances under which members of the 
armed forces have generally been forcibly de- 
tained or interned by enemy governments 
during periods of war. 

(b) The prisoner-of-war medal shall be of 
appropriate design, with ribbons and appur- 
tenances. 

"(c) Not more than one prisoner-of-war 
medal may be issued to a person under this 
section or section 1128 of title 10. However, 
for each succeeding service that would other- 
wise justify the issuance of such a medal, the 
President (in the case of service referred to 
in subsection (a) of this section) or the Sec- 
retary concerned (in the case of service re- 
ferred to in section 1128(a) of title 10) may 
issue а suitable device to be worn as deter- 
mined by the President or such Secretary, as 
the case may be. 

“(4) For a person eligible for issuance of а 
prisoner-of-war medal, the person's conduct 
must have been honorable for the period of 
captivity which serves as the basis for the is- 
suance. 

"(e) If a person dies before the issuance of 
& prisoner-of-war medal to which he is enti- 
tled, the medal may be issued to the person's 
representative, as designated by the Presi- 
dent. 

"(f) Under regulations to be prescribed by 
the President, a prisoner-of-war medal that 
is lost, destroyed, or rendered unfit for use 
without fault or neglect on the part of the 
person to whom it was issued may be re- 
placed without charge. 

"(g) In this section, the term ‘period of 
war' has the meaning given such term in sec- 
tion 101(11) of title 38.“ 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
chapters at the beginning of part III of such 
title is amended by inserting after the item 
relating to chapter 23 the following new 
item: 

“25. MISCELLANEOUS AWARDS 
SEC. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Section 2501 of title 5, United States Code, 
as added by section 1, applies with respect to 
any person who, after April 5, 1917, is forcibly 
detained or interned as described in sub- 
section (a) of such section. 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 115. A bill to restore the tradi- 
tional observance of Memorial Day and 
Veterans Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 
OBSERVANCE OF MEMORIAL DAY AND VETERANS 

DAY 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President in our ef- 
fort to accommodate many Americans 
by making the last Monday in May, 
Memorial Day, we have lost sight of 
the significance of this day to our na- 
tion. My bill would restore Memorial 
Day to May 30 and authorize our flag to 
fly at half-mast on that day. In addi- 
tion, this legislation would authorize 
the President to issue а proclamation 
making both Memorial Day and Veter- 
ans Day as days for prayers and cere- 
monies. This legislation would help to 
restore the recognition our veterans 
deserve for the sacrifices they have 
made in behalf of our nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, ав 
follows: 

8. 115 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That, (a) effective one 
year following the date of enactment of this 
Act— 

(1) section 6103(a) of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out— 

"Memorial Day, the last Monday in May." 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 

Memorial Day, May 30.”; and 

(2) section 2(d) of the joint resolution enti- 
бей “Ап Act to codify and emphasize exist- 
ing rules and customs pertaining to the dis- 
play and use of the flag of the United States 
of America", approved June 22, 1942 (36 
U.S.C. 174(d)), is amended by striking out— 

“Memorial Day (half-staff until noon), the 
last Monday in May;" 

"Memorial Day (half-staff until noon), 
May 30;". 

(b) The President is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation calling upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
Memorial Day and Veterans Day as days for 
prayer and ceremonies showing respect for 
American veterans of wars and other mili- 
tary conflicts. 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 116. A bill to amend title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, to authorize certain 
disabled former prisoners of war to use 
Department of Defense commissary 
Stores and post and base exchanges; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
AUTHORIZATION FOR FORMER PRISONERS OF 

WAR TO USE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE COM- 

MISSARY STORES AND POST AND BASE EX- 

CHANGES 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to enable 
those former prisoners of war who have 
been separated honorably from their 
respective services and who have been 
rated to have a 30 percent service-con- 
nected disability to have the use of 
both the military commissary and post 
exchange privileges. While I realize 
that it is impossible to adequately 
compensate one who has endured long 
periods of incarceration at the hands of 
our Nation’s enemies, I do feel that 
this gesture is both meaningful and im- 
portant to those concerned. It also 
serves as a reminder that our Nation 
has not forgotten their sacrifices. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


5. 116 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That (a) chapter 53 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“$1051. Use of commissary stores and post 
and base by certain disabled 
former members of the armed forces 


(a) In this section— 
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“(1) ‘former prisoner of war’ has the same 
meaning as provided in section 101(32) of title 
38; and 

“(2) 'service-connected' has the same 
meaning as provided in section 101(16) of 
such title. 

(bei) Under regulations prescribed as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2), а former prisoner of 
war who— 

"(A) has been separated from active serv- 
ice in the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, or 
the Marine Corps under honorable condi- 
tions, and 

“(В) has а service-connected disability 
rated by the Secretary concerned or the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans' Affairs at 30 per 
centum or more, 
shall be permitted to use commissary stores 
and post and base exchanges operating under 
the Department of Defense. 

“(2ХА) The Secretary of Defene shall pre- 
Scribe regulations to carry out paragraph (1) 
in the case of commissary stores. 

“(В) The Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned shall prescribe regulations 
to carry out paragraph (1) in the case of post 
or base exchanges operating under the juris- 
diction of such military department.“ 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 


“1051. Use of commissary stores and post 
апа base exchanges by certain disabled 
former members of the armed forces.“ 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 117. A bill to authorize reduced 
postage rates for certain mail matter 
sent to Members of Congress; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

REDUCED POSTAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIL 

SENT TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to reintroduce a bill to provide 
for the issuance of а special l-cent 
postage stamp to be used for cor- 
respondence with Members of Congress. 

Mr. President, ours is а democratic 
government—a representative govern- 
ment—and thus, by definition, one de- 
pendent on the continuing operation of 
& two-way communication system be- 
tween the people of this country and 
their elected Representatives. 

Each Member of the Congress is di- 
rectly responsible to those people in 
his State or district whom he rep- 
resents. He must not only keep com- 
munication channels open but, more 
importantly, he must be responsive to 
the concerns he receives through these 
channels. The most practical means of 
transmitting these constituent con- 
cerns is through the mail. It is most 
difficult for many of us to imagine our- 
selves іп а situation where the desire 
to express an opinion is frustrated be- 
cause we must think twice about 
spending money оп а postage stamp. 
Unfortunately, we must face the fact 
that many of our Nation's citizens are 
forced to consider the purchase of a. 20- 
cent postage stamp for the purpose of 
expressing a grievance, or opinion or 
idea, as something beyond their means. 

The issuance of а 1-сепб stamp for 
this purpose would effectively remove 
this prohibition and allow all citizens 
to apprise their Representatives and 
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Senators of their individual thoughts 
and position on the issues facing our 
Nation. This measure would amend the 
Postal Reform Act of 1970 to provide 
for the issuance of these 1-cent stamps 
to be sold at U.S. post offices. The bill 
also authorizes appropriations пес- 
essary to account for the difference in 
postal revenue resulting from the sale 
of 1 cent stamps as opposed to prevail- 
ing postage rates for mail matter ad- 
dressed to Congressmen which does not 
exceed 4 ounces in weight. 

Recognizing the necessity of open 
communication between elected offi- 
cials and people, Congress adopted the 
franking system allowing congres- 
sional communication between elected 
officials to constituents. We have ne- 
glected, however, to provide our 
constitutents with a convenient and af- 
fordable means of access to their Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. It is difficult 
to overstate the importance of this 
concept of individual expression. Each 
and every citizen has the right and the 
responsibility to participate in the 
democratic system, through both the 
ballot box and through correspondence 
with their Representatives between 
elections. 

Because the effective operation of 
our political system is dependent upon 
open communication, I am hopeful that 
this bill will receive the early approval 
of the Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 117 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Бер- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That (a) chapter 32 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


*$3221. Mail matter sent to Members of Con- 
gress 

“(а) Any person may send any piece of 
mail matter, not exceeding four ounces in 
weight, for postage of 1 cent to (1) any mem- 
ber of the Senate representing the State, and 
(2) the Member of the House of Representa- 
tives representing the district, in which such 
person resides, if that person uses a special 
stamp issued by the Postal Service for any 
such matter. The Postal Service shall issue 
special 1-сепб stamps to be used in sending 
such matter, and such stamps shall only be 
sold at post offices. 

**(b) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) ‘district’ includes Puerto Rico and the 
District of Columbia; 

“(2) ‘Member of the House of Representa- 
tives’ includes a Representative, Delegate, 
and Resident Commissioner; and 

"(3) a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives elected at large from a State having 
more than one district shall be considered a 
Member elected from each district of that 
State.“ 
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(b) The analysis of such chapter is amend- 
ed by adding after the item relating to sec- 
tion 3220 the following new item: 

*3221. Mail matter sent to Members of Con- 
gress. 

(с) Section 2401(с) of such title is amended 
by inserting “3221,” after 3217.“ 

(d) This Act shall take effect January 1. 
1988. 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 118. A bill to amend title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, to authorize former 
members of the Armed Forces who are 
totally disabled as the result of a serv- 
ice-connected disability to travel on 
military aircraft in the same manner 
and to the same extent as retired mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces are entitled 
to travel on such aircraft; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

TRAVEL AUTHORIZATION FOR DISABLED FORMER 

MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today, I 
am reintroducing а bill which is of 
great importance to a group of patri- 
otic Americans. This legislation is de- 
signed to extend space-available travel 
privileges on military aircraft to those 
who have been totally disabled in the 
service of our country. 

Currently, retired members of the 
Armed Forces are permitted to travel 
on а space-available basis on unsched- 
uled military flights within the con- 
tinental United States and on sched- 
uled overseas flights operated by the 
military airlift command. My bill 
would provide the same benefits for 
100-percent, service-connected disabled 
veterans. 

Surely we owe these heroic men and 
women who have given so much for our 
country a debt of gratitutde. Of course, 
we can never repay them for the sac- 
rifice they have made on behalf of all 
of us but we can surely try to make 
their lives more pleasant and fulfilling. 
One way in which we can help is to ex- 
tend military travel privileges to these 
distinguished American veterans. I 
have received numerous letters from 
all over the country attesting to the 
importance attached to this issue by 
veterans. Therefore, I ask that my col- 
leagues show their concern and join me 
in saying thank you” by supporting 
this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 118 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress amended, That chapter 53 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after section 1031 the following new section: 
“§ 1032. Travel privileges on military aircraft 

for certain former members of the armed 

forces. 

“А former member of the armed forces who 
is entitled to compensation from the Veter- 
ans' Administration for а service-connected 
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disability rated total in degree by the Veter- 
an’s Administration is entitled, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as retired 
members of the armed forces are entitled to 
travel on a space-available basis on unsched- 
uled military flights within the continental 
United States and on scheduled overseas 
flights operated by the Military Airlift Com- 
mand.". 

SEC. 2. The table of sections, at the begin- 
ning of chapter 53 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after the item 
relating to section 1081 the following new 
item: 

“1032. Travel privileges on military aircraft 
for certain former members of 
the armed forces.“ 


By Mr. EXON: 

S. 126. A bill to exempt section 721 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 
from termination; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EXEMPTION OF SECTION 721 OF THE DEFENSE 

PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I rise to in- 
troduce legislation which requires im- 
mediate attention. In the closing hours 
of the 10155 Congress, the so-called 
holds registered by six Republican Sen- 
ators prevented the passage of the com- 
promise extension of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. An unintended victim of 
the lapse of that legislation, has been 
the Exon-Florio law which has enjoyed 
virtually unanimous support in the 
Congress and the administration. 

The Exon-Florio law gives the Presi- 
dent the power to investigate and if 
necessary, stop a foreign merger, take- 
over or acquistion of an American com- 
pany when the national security is 
threatened. 

The Congress enacted the Ехоп- 
Florio law in August of 1988 as a part of 
the comprehensive trade bill. The final 
version won the broad support of Con- 
gress, business and the administration. 
It stands as a national security break 
wall against the rising tide of foreign 
investment. 

The law grants the President broad 
authority to protect the national secu- 
rity in foreign takeover situations. 
Under the statute, the President has 
authorized the Interagency Committee 
on Foreign Investment in the United 
States, also known as CFIUS to admin- 
ister the statute. Since its enactment 
over 400 transactions have filed an 
Exon-Florio notice with CFIUS, 13 full 
investigations have been initiated and 
the President used his full power to 
order a divestment in one case. 

The success of the Exon-Florio law 
goes well beyond the statistics just 
listed. Because the statute relies on na- 
tional security as a last resort to stop 
a transaction, the Exon-Florio process 
has created a level of scrutiny and 
compliance with other laws unknown 
prior to the enactment of the statute. 
In essence, the Exon-Florio law has re- 
quired the administration to subject 
each filed transaction to a check list of 
concerns including compliance with 
the Export Administration Act, the 
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Munitions Control Act, the foreign 
owned and controlled regulations of 
the Department of Defense and other 
security measures designed to protect 
the national security, even when a 
transaction is approved. 

The very existence of the Ехоп- 
Florio statute has resulted in trans- 
actions being crafted in a way that 
they do not run afoul of the law. In sev- 
eral instances, national security oper- 
ations have been spun-off into separate 
American-owned companies prior to a 
merger and most notably in the case of 
the Perkin-Elmer sale, the very threat 
of an Exon-Florio investigation is cred- 
ited with making the sale of this high 
technology company to an American 
consortium possible. In addition, in а 
number of cases, the Exon-Florio proc- 
ess has produced concessions to Amer- 
ican security concerns which would 
have not been made but for the statute. 

In spite of the many successes of the 
Exon-Florio law, I have had some seri- 
ous disagreements with the Bush ad- 
ministration about their ultimate deci- 
sions in individual cases. This disagree- 
ment is not, however, with the struc- 
ture of the law, but with the structure 
of the Bush administration policy. The 
legislative history of the Exon-Florio 
law is chock full of references to the 
broad application of the term “па- 
tional security." 

Before introduction of this measure 
today I have spoken by telephone with 
former Congressman Jim Florio, now 
Governor of New Jersey. The Governor 
agrees completely with my action this 
date as the House leader on our bill; he 
concurs with my views on our legisla- 
tion that I am expressing. 

The Exon-Florio law is not only lim- 
ited to cases which deal solely with de- 
fense contractors. National security as 
а, broader term than national defense. 
To put the term into context, the pre- 
existing Executive order which created 
CFIUS gave the interagency group the 
power to investigate foreign invest- 
ment affecting the national interest 
and the pre-Exon-Florio Defense Pro- 
duction Act repeatedly uses the term 
"national defense". Тһе term “па- 
tional security" then is broader than 
national defense but not as all encom- 
passing as national interest. 

National security is intentionally a 
flexible term. The statute gives the 
President broad latitude to determine 
what is and is not within the realm of 
national security. I have frequently 
said in а somewhat humorous view, 
that if the President determined that 
tiddily winks were critical to the mo- 
rale of our troops, he could stop a take- 
over of an American tiddily wink man- 
ufacturer in the name of national secu- 
rity. The point is that the statute was 
drawn to afford broad interpretation on 
the part of the President as opposed to 
restrictive provisions. 

The national security standards in 
Exon-Florio is indeed broad enough to 
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encompass machine tools, energy. 
semi-conductors' and other high tech- 
nologies, as well as the more obvious 
case of weapons production and weap- 
ons components. То stop a transaction, 
the statute requires that the President 
make two findings that there is: 

Credible evidence that leads the President 
to believe that the foreign interest exercis- 
ing control might take action that threatens 
to impair the national security. That other 
provisions of law, other than the Inter- 
national Emergency Powers Act do not in 
the President's judgment provide adequate 
апа appropriate authority * * * to protect 
the national security". 

Mr. President, the action which a for- 
eign interest might take to threaten 
the national security does not have to 
be hostile in nature. The President's 
power under the Exon-Florio law ex- 
tends even to cases where the acquiring 
company holds no ill will toward the 
United States, but through the exercise 
of control may, in the President's judg- 
ment, take action which adversely af- 
fects American national security. 

In short, on the issue of national se- 
curity, it is the President's call. I am 
convinced that transactions filed with 
CFIUS are receiving careful scrutiny. I 
am aware оға number of instances 
where transactions have sparked heat- 
ed debate among and between the var- 
ious CFIUS agencies. And I know well 
that the professional staff at CFIUS 
works long and hard to carry out their 
duties and meet the intentionally tight 
timetables of the statute. 

My disagreement with the adminis- 
tration comes at the policy level when 
they weigh the national security inter- 
est against the administration's inter- 
est in maintaining а so-called open in- 
vestment policy. I believe, too often, 
the administration put too much 
weight on the open investment side of 
the scale when evaluating high tech- 
nology transactions. 

But, make no mistake, it is the 
President, not the statute which is re- 
sponsible for the outcome of the bal- 
ancing test. 

When the Congress enacted the Exon- 
Florio law, it clearly did not anticipate 
a lapse due to an unrelated dispute on 
the Defense Production Act to inter- 
fere with the smooth operation of the 
Nation's foreign investment policies. 
Тһе legislation I introduce today would 
simply remove the Exon-Florio law 
from the sunset provisions of the De- 
fense Production Act. This legislation 
should be noncontroversial and would 
contribute to the efficient operation of 
international commerce. In fact, one 
interpretation of the present sunset 
provision supports а conclusion that 
the Exon-Florio law, in fact, had not 
expired with the lapse of the Defense 
Production Act. 

I congratulate the Bush administra- 
tion for already indicating that to the 
extent possible, it will carry out its du- 
ties under the Exon-Florio law in an- 
ticipation of a swift reauthorization. 
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Mr. President, I introduce this legis- 
lation to eliminate and avoid any fu- 
ture confusion about the permanent 
nature of the Exon-Florio law. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
and especially the chairman of the 
Senate Banking Committee to give 
this matter swift attention. 

Iask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle written by Kevin Kearns be intro- 
duced into the RECORD as read. While 
my present remarks rebut some of the 
assertions of Mr. Kearns as to the in- 
terpretation of the Exon-Florio law, 
the article underlines the present ur- 
gency of resolving any controversy 
about the lapse of the statute. 

From the beginning I have sought to 
keep strictly economic considerations 
from coming routinely under Exon- 
Florio evaluations. Unless we see more 
innovative interpetations of our stat- 
ute by the administration the need for 
expansion of its powers will become 
more of a possibility. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 13, 1991] 
WHO WILL BUILD AMERICA'S NUCLEAR ARMS? 
(By Kevin L. Kearns) 

Foreign takeovers of America's entertain- 
ment giants are arguably benign, but you'd 
think that someone would draw the line аба 
company involved in our nuclear weapons 
program. Unfortunately, you'd be wrong. 
Just such a takeover is imminent, and the 
hands-off attitude being adopted in Washing- 
ton illustrates graphically the nations abys- 
mal lack of а sensible policy on foreign 
buyouts of U.S. businesses. 

The acquisition target is Moore Special 
Tool Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., the 
world's best maker of ultra-precise machine 
tools, and one of America's industrial crown 
jewels. The prospective buyer is Fanuc, a 
major Japanese player in the machine tool 
field. Moore is the only U.S. supplier of high- 
precision machine tools that can meet De- 
partment of Energy needs. The components 
fabricated with these tools directly affect 
critical variables such as the explosive force 
of a nuclear weapon and the risk of acciden- 
tal detonation. 

The United States will now be totally de- 
pendent on foreign machines (German, Swiss 
and Japanese) for the most sensitive oper- 
абіопв in maintaining the arsenal that has 
anchored its defense for almost 50 years. A 
double irony is that the most precise tools 
(from Moore) would be provided by Fanuc, 
whose home country has forsworn nuclear 
weapons as a matter of principle. 

How did we wind up in such a fix? In gen- 
eral, it's the fault of the business environ- 
ment in which U.S. companies operate. Our 
cost of capital is too high, partly as а result 
of government borrowing; our tax laws pe- 
nalize investment and reward consumption; 
our piecemeal regulatory structure is insen- 
Sitive to effects on international competi- 
tiveness. Moore also has specific problems of 
its own. The company has worked for the 
U.S. government on projects that were nei- 
ther profitable nor applicable elsewhere. As 
& niche-market producer. Moore must de- 
pend on exports (more than 50 percent of 
Sales) to generate enough volume to stay 
profitable. But because of the strategic value 
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of Moore's machines, the Departments of De- 
fense and Energy have blocked or delayed ap- 
proval of key overseas sales. 

Even so, the existence of alternative for- 
eign suppliers has frustrated U.S. export con- 
trol. Foreign customers, aware of Moore's 
problems in getting export licenses, have 
often settled for second-best, but still satis- 
factory, products from other sources. The 
net result: Sales and profits dwindle for 
Moore but worrisome technology continues 
to spread as foreign competitors supported 
by their governments rush to fill the gap. 

Concern that the machines might be mis- 
used or fall into the wrong foreign hands is 
valid, but the application of our export con- 
trol laws often serves neither national secu- 
rity nor business interests. Ultimately, we 
can only influence the flows of technologies 
if we are a technology leader. If our compa- 
nies are put out of business or sold to foreign 
concerns, then we have little leverage over 
the actions of others. 

The lack of а coherent national economic 
strategy, where business decisions, govern- 
ment procurement, export control, antitrust 
and tax policy are all linked, has produced 
this situation. 

Washington's mechanism for reviewing 
sales of U.S. companies to foreign entities is 
CFIUS, the interagency Committee on For- 
eign Investment in the U.S. The committee's 
guidelines, known as the Exon-Florio provi- 
sions, say that the acquiring company must 
be shown to pose a national security risk for 
а sale to be denied. But how should national 
security be defined? Is it military security 
only or should it encompass economic secu- 
rity as well? E 

To date CFIUS has chosen to define secu- 
rity only in narrow military terms. Of some 
480 takeovers reviewed, the process has 
blocked only one sale—to a company owned 
by the Chinese government. A bill to make 
economic security an explicit criterion in 
the decision-making process failed to pass in 
the last Congress. Indeed, Congress failed to 
renew the entire Defense Production Act, of 
which Exon-Florio is a part. As a result, the 
world's greatest economy currently has no 
guidelines whatsoever on foreign takeovers. 

Operating in a legal vacuum, CFIUS last 
week voted informally to recommend that 
the president approve the sale of Moore to 
Fanuc. Although many CFIUS agencies were 
uneasy, none was courageous enough to rec- 
ommend denial. But if ever there was a clear 
national security case, even according to the 
narrow definition, the Moore case is it. What 
could be more deeply involved in national se- 
curity than the machines that produce the 
nation's nuclear arsenal? 

The United States has a long history of 
controlling exports for political reasons. 
Wnhat if the Japanese, Germans or Swiss de- 
cide not to sell to or service the DOE's nu- 
clear program? After all, Switzerland is а 
neutral, Germany does not possess nuclear 
weapons and has a large, politically active 
anti-nuclear movement, and sensitivity to 
things nuclear is integral to modern Japan. 
Can we rely on these governments never to 
respond to political considerations and to 
continue to sell to DOE? Тһе grudging co- 
operation we have received from Germany 
and Japan in the Persian Gulf crisis, as well 
as the stalled GATT negotiations, dem- 
onstrates vividly that these countries often 
do not view their respective national inter- 
ests as coincident with ours, even on critical 
issues. 

Further, will these countries tightly con- 
trol the technologies involved and keep them 
out of the hands of the Saddam Husseins of 
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the world? German companies have been 
heavily involved in the Iraqi chemical, mis- 
sile and nuclear-weapons programs. Тһе 
Arab blacklist for years has influenced Ja- 
pan’s relations with Israel, and Japanese 
companies have sold restricted tech- 
nologies—the most famous case being To- 
shiba Machine’s sales of nuclear submarine 
propeller-quieting technology to the Soviets. 

Moore's plight is far from unique. Another 
current CFIUS case, for example, is also 
mired in policy confusion: the sale of 
SemiGas Systems to its Japanese competi- 
tor, Nippon Sanso. SemiGas is the key sup- 
plier of specialized gas cabinets to Sematech, 
the government-business consortium estab- 
lished to help our computer chip industry be- 
come competitive again. Although the Japa- 
nese would stand to gain valuable insight 
into the technology of their U.S. competitors 
by acquiring SemiGas, CFIUS approved the 
sale in August. But last week, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which did not object in the 
CFIUS process, announced it would go into 
court to block the sale on anti-trust 
grounds. 

With respect to the impending sale of 
Moore, ordinarily, the president would have 
15 days to act on the case. But the normal 
rules have lapsed thanks to Congress’s inac- 
tion. Moreover, the president has plenty on 
his plate currently. Yet critical cases like 
Moore cannot be allowed to slide through 
even when the White House is caught up in 
an immediate crisis. A way must be found to 
keep Moore and companies like it in U.S. 
hands and to help them to prosper. 

The problem is that such measures would 
look like industrial роһісу”--а taboo to 
some key White House economic policy mak- 
ers. Yet export controls, which they accept, 
are also a form of industrial policy. Such 
controls certainly hurt Moore financially. 
The real problem is not that we might wan- 
der into industrial policy but that we al- 
ready have too many industrial policies, too 
many uncoordinated laws and regulations 
that sandbag our companies in their com- 
petition with foreign rivals. 

We desperately need a more strategic ap- 
proach to our national economy. Decisions 
to block the Moore sale and fully support the 
Justice Department’s suit against the 
SemiGas acquisition are the places to start. 


By Mr. MITCHELL (for Mr. CRAN- 
STON, for himself, Mr. DECON- 
CINI, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, Mr. BOREN, Ms. MIKULSKI, 
Mr. SIMON, Mr. BRYAN, Mr. 
SHELBY, and Mr. PELL): 

8. 127. A bill to increase the rates of 
compensation for veterans with serv- 
ice-connected disabilities and the rates 
of dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation for the survivors of certain 
disabled veterans; to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to improve veter- 
ans’ compensation, health care, edu- 
cation, housing, and insurance pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

VETERANS BENEFITS AND HEALTH CARE 
AMENDMENTS OF 1991 
е Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased that the majority leader 
today introduced for me as chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, S. 
127, the proposed Veterans Benefits and 
Health Care Amendments of 1991. I am 
pleased to be joined in sponsoring this 
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measure by committee members Мг. 
DECONCINI, GRAHAM, and MITCHELL, and 
by Senators BOREN, MIKULSKI, SIMON, 
BRYAN, SHELBY, and PELL. 

This is а comprehensive measure 
with provisions covering a wide range 
of subjects, including those providing 
for the following: А cost-of-living ad- 
justment [COLA] in the rates of com- 
pensation for veterans with service- 
connected disabilities and dependency 
and indemnity compensation [DIC] for 
the survivors of those who died from 
service-connected causes; improve- 
ments in and extension of benefits for 
veterans who were exposed to radiation 
during service and later developed cer- 
tain cancers; the exemption of VA’s 
medical care account from sequestra- 
tion; authority to provide procreative 
services for certain service-disabled 
veterans; improvements in VA’s pro- 
grams for furnishing prosthetics to dis- 
abled veterans; assessments and needed 
expansion of services to homeless vet- 
erans; new and expanded programs to 
meet the transitional housing and 
other needs of veterans recovering 
from substance abuse; enhancements in 
various VA mental health care pro- 
grams, including programs to assists 
veterans suffering from posttraumatic 
stress disorder and to expand mental 
health research; new collective bar- 
gaining, disciplinary, and grievance 
procedures for VA title 38 health care 
personnel; the updating and improve- 
ment of special pay for VA physicians 
and dentists; extensions and improve- 
ments of veterans’ education and em- 
ployment programs; expansion of the 
pilot program of transition assistance 
for service members nearing separation 
from active duty; increases in certain 
insurance coverage for service-disabled 
veterans; a pilot program of enhanced- 
use leases of VA properties; and im- 
provements in VA efforts to provide 
benefits and services to minority veter- 
ans. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr. President, this legislation is the 
successor to 82100, the bill reported by 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee on 
July 12, 1990. The Senate—most regret- 
tably and unfortunately—was unable 
to consider and act upon it last year 
because two Senators on the other side 
of the aisle objected to the majority 
leader’s unanimous-consent request on 
October 10, to proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill. 

My comments on their having 
blocked action on that measure, of 
such great importance and urgency to 
our Nation’s veterans, appear in the 
RECORD for October 27, 1990, beginning 
on page S. 17727. I would simply note at 
this point that, as a result of the Sen- 
ate having been unable to consider S. 
2100 and any amendments to it, more 
than 2.1 million veterans who have 
service-connected disabilities and 
323,000 survivors of those who died from 
service-connected causes did not re- 
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ceive COLA’s in their VA compensation 
benefits. In addition, many other provi- 
sions to improve Va health care and 
benefits programs on which the House 
and Senate could have reached swift 
agreement last fall following Senate 
passage of S. 2100, if that had been 
achieved, were not enacted. 
ACTION IN 102D CONGRESS 

Mr. President, the Senate’s inability 
last fall to act on S. 2100 thus left 
many urgent provisions that must be 
acted upon as soon as possible this 
year. These provisions include, among 
others, the overdue compensation 
COLA; agent orange legislation, which 
is similar to provisions that the Senate 
passed in August 1989, by a vote of 92 to 
8; the improvement and updating of VA 
physician’s and dentist’s special pay; 
the revision of collective bargaining, 
disciplinary, and grievance policies and 
procedures applicable to VA's title 38 
health care personnel; and certain 
other health and benefits matters. 

If we can reach agreement with the 
House on the crucial agent orange leg- 
islation, we will be in a position to 
enact the compensation COLA, effec- 
tive retroactively to January 1, 1991, 
and a great deal of other critically im- 
portant legislation on which there have 
been extensive, informal negotiations 
and will, I believe, be acceptable in 
both bodies. I am very hopeful that 
this can be done and, together with 
others, will be doing all that I can to 
achieve the swift passage of this most 
urgently needed legislation. 

BILL PROVISIONS 

Mr. President, this measure consists 
of the provisions of S. 2100 as reported 
by the committee on July 12, 1990, as it 
would have been amended by a com- 
mittee modification that I was author- 
ized and prepared to offer if the Senate 
had proceeded to consider that bill last 
year and with certain other modifica- 
tions that I will describe briefly. First, 
however, I note that the provisions of 
the bill as reported are described and 
explained in the committee’s report on 
S. 2100 (S. Rept. No. 101-379). In addi- 
tion, at the conclusion of my remarks, 
I will ask unanimous consent that a 
summary of the provisions of our bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The provisions of the committee 
modification of the bill as reported last 
year and as reflected in our bill amend 
the bill as reported in the following 
ways: 

ELIGIBILITY OF FORMER PRISONERS OF WAR FOR 
OUTPATIENT MEDICAL SERVICES 

First, the committee amendment 
would entitle ex-prisoners of war to 
outpatient VA medical care. This pro- 
vision, which is derived from S. 1860 as 
introduced by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. BOREN] in the 
10156 Congress would change current 
law governing entitlement to VA 
health-care services. Public Law 99-272, 
enacted in 1986, established categories 
of entitlement and eligibility for VA 
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inpatient services. In 1988, Public Law 
100-322 created somewhat different en- 
titlement and eligibility groupings for 
outpatient care. Ex-prisoners of war, 
along with certain other groups of vet- 
erans, are in the category of mixed en- 
titlement, that is, they are entitled to 
necessary inpatient care and are only 
eligible for outpatient services. 

VA asserts that, since the enactment 
of Public Law 100-322, it has treated 
virtually all ex-POW’s who have sought 
outpatient care at VA facilities. How- 
ever, isolated incidents of denial of 
outpatient care to some have caused 
many ex-POW's to express concern that 
VA medical centers might refuse to 
treat them on an outpatient basis 
Should budget constraints become more 
severe. This provision would ensure 
that they are not denied needed treat- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I congratulate Sen- 
ator BOREN for his leadership on this 
issue. 

EDUCATIONAL AND LICENSURE REQUIREMENTS 

FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 

Next, the committee amendment in- 
cluded a provision, derived from the 
administration-requested bill, S. 1818, 
which I introduced on October 31, 1989, 
which would require the licensure, cer- 
tification, or registration of social 
workers appointed to positions in VA 
facilities in States which regulate so- 
cial workers. 

In Secretary Derwinski's October 19, 
1989, transmittal letter accompanying 
this proposed legislation, he noted 
that, over the last several years, the 
regulation of social workers has be- 
come standard practice. Currently, 45 
States regulate the practice of social 
work through licensure, certification, 
or registration requirements. VA also 
noted that the Joint Commission on 
Accreditation of Health Organizations 
designates as a “Кеу factor" in the ac- 
creditation process the licensure, reg- 
istration, or certification of social 
workers. 

I have long supported efforts to im- 
prove the quality of care provided in 
VA health care facilities, and I agree 
with VA that requiring the licensure of 
social workers in VA facilities would 
help to ensure that high-quality care is 
provided in the VA health care system. 

CHILD CARE SERVICES 

Mr. President, the committee amend- 
ment contained a provision, proposed 
by my distinguished colleague from 
Florida and fellow committee member 
(Mr. GRAHAM], which would require an- 
nual assessments of VA employees’ 
needs for child care services. S. 2100 as 
reported would have encouraged the 
provision of child care, first, by chang- 
ing reimbursement requirements for 
child care centers operated by the Vet- 
erans Canteen Service and, second, by 
authorizing VA to establish a depend- 
ent care assistance program. This pro- 
vision would further these efforts by 
requiring the director of each VA medi- 
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cal enter and VA regional office to as- 
sess the needs of its employees for 
child care services and submit an an- 
nual report to the Secretary contain- 
ing the director's findings and propos- 
als for fulfilling any unmet needs. In 
making such an assessment, а director 
would be required to consult with ap- 
propriate representatives of the cen- 
ter's or office's employees. 

Mr. President, the systematic and 
periodic evaluations which would be 
mandated by this provision would en- 
hance VA's ability to provide those 
child care services which best meet the 
needs of its employees. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON VETERANS 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 

Mr. President, the committee amend- 
ment also contained a provision, pro- 
posed by my good friend the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. DASCHLE] that 
would replace the existing Secretary of 
Labor’s Committee on Veterans Em- 
ployment and Training with an Advi- 
sory Committee on Veterans Employ- 
ment and Training. 

The voting membership of the cur- 
rent committee is composed primarily 
of representatives of various Federal 
agencies. In contrast, voting member- 
Ship of the new committee would in- 
clude representatives of veterans' orga- 
nizations and individuals who are rec- 
ognized authorities in fields related to 
employment, training, rehabilitation, 
labor, and business. Representatives of 
appropriate Federal agencies would 
have nonvoting positions on the new 
committee. The non-Federal character 
of the new committee would allow for a 
wider perspective and increased objec- 
tivity in assessing Labor Department 
programs and making recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary. 

LOCATION OF PTSD TREATMENT UNITS 

Mr. President, another committee 
amendment provision proposed by Sen- 
ator DASCHLE would require the Sec- 
retary, to the extent practicable, to en- 
sure that there are PTSD treatment 
units in locations that are readily ac- 
cessible to veterans living in rural 
areas. 

The 1988 RTI study of Vietnam veter- 
ans found that 479,000 veterans cur- 
rently have full-blown PTSD and that 
another 350,000 suffer from some symp- 
toms of PTSD. This provision is de- 
signed to ensure that VA’s allocation 
of resources for PTSD treatment will 
be apportioned in such а way that rural 
veterans can gain access to needed care 
for the disorder. 

DELETIONS FROM COMMITTEE-REPORTED BILL 

Finally, Mr. President, this modifica- 
tion would strike а number of provi- 
sions from S. 2100 as reported because 
Such provisions—or provisions dealing 
with the same subject—have since been 
enacted in another form in the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs Nurse Pay 
Act of 1990, Public Law 101-366, which 
was signed on August 15, 1990, or in the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
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1991 [OBRA], Public Law 101-508, which 
was signed on November 5, 1990. 


OTHER MODIFICATIONS 
Mr. President, the other differences 
between our bill and S. 2100 as reported 
last July reflect the requirements in 
section 8005 of the OBRA that the com- 
pensation COLA take effect no earlier 
than January 1, 1991, and that all in- 
creases be rounded down to the next 
lower dollar; changes in certain effec- 
tive dates in light of the passage of 6 
months since S. 2100 was reported; and 
the fact that I have decided against 
carrying forward into this bill the pro- 
visions that would have required VA to 
provide assistive monkeys to certain 
quadriplegic veterans under a manda- 
tory 4-year pilot program. In this lat- 
ter regard, I note that in extensive in- 
formal negotiations on S. 13 and S. 2100 
in 1989 and 1990, we reached a stalemate 
with the House Veterans' Affairs Com- 
mittee with respect to the shape of the 
legislation regarding the furnishing of 
primates. I also have reservations re- 
garding the advisability of the pilot 
program. Thus, instead of mandating 
that VA furnish any animals, today’s 
measure, in section 223, contains a pro- 
vision, derived from sections 223 and 
224 of S. 2100 as reported, authorizing 
the furnishing of service dogs to assist 
quadriplegic veterans who have serv- 
ice-connected disabilities and signal 
dogs to assist veterans who have serv- 
ice-connected hearing impairments. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, I urge all of my col- 
leagues to support this vitally impor- 
tant legislation containing so many 
beneficial provisions that I believe are 
necessary in meeting the Nation’s obli- 
gations to our veterans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill and a summary of the 
provisions of this measure be printed in 
the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


5. 127 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Veterans Benefits and Health Care 
Amendments of 1991”. 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents for this Act is as follows: 


Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 
Sec. 2. References to title 38, United States 
Code. 
TITLE I—COMPENSATION 
PART A—GENERALLY 


Sec. 101. Disability compensation and de- 
pendency and indemnity com- 
pensation rate increases. 

Sec. 102. Authority to make readjustments 
in the disability rating sched- 
ule prospective only. 
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PART B—RADIOGENIC DISABILITIES 

Sec. 111. Extension of presumption of service 
connection for certain radi- 
ation-exposed reservists. 

Sec. 112. Expansion of list of diseases pre- 
sumed to be service-connected 
for certain radiation-exposed 
veterans and elimination of la- 
tency-period limitations. 

Sec. 113. Adjudication of claims based on ex- 
posure to ionizing radiation. 

PART C—AGENT ORANGE EXPOSURE AND 
VIETNAM SERVICE 

121. Short title. 

122. Presumption of service connection 
for certain veterans who served 
in Vietnam. 

123. Presumption of service connection 
for diseases associated with ef- 
fects of exposure to certain her- 
bicide agents. 

124. Results of examinations and treat- 
ment of veterans for disabilities 
related to exposure to certain 
herbicides or to service in Viet- 
nam. 

. 125. Tissue archiving system. 

. 126. Scientific research feasibility stud- 
ies program. 

127. Outreach services. 

128. Report relating to research on 
treatments for exposure to 
dioxin and other toxic agents. 

. 129. Extension of health-care eligibility 
based on Agent Orange or ioniz- 
ing radiation exposure. 

. 130. Definitions. 

TITLE II—HEALTH CARE 
PART A—MENTAL HEALTH 

. 201. Care for combat-theater veterans 
with service-related post-trau- 
matic stress disorder. 

. 202. Eligibility for services at Vet Cen- 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


ters. 
. 203. Mental illness research, education, 
and clinical centers. 
. 204. Special Committee on Post-Trau- 
matic Stress Disorder. 
205. Funding for post-traumatic stress 
disorders programs. 
. 206. Selection of locations for new post- 
traumatic stress disorder treat- 
ment units. 


Sec. 


PART B—GENERAL HEALTH 


211. Eligibility for prosthetic devices 
and certain other medical 


Sec. 


items. 

Sec. 212. Eligibility for outpatient dental 
care. 

213. Increase in maximum limitations 
on home health services. 

214. Contract authority for alcohol or 
drug-abuse treatment. 

215. Extension of authority to make 
contracts and grants to the 
Veterans Memorial Medical 
Center, Republic of the Phil- 
ippines. 

216. Community-based housing for cer- 
tain veterans who are homeless 
or recovering from substance 
abuse or mental illness disabil- 
ities. 

. 217. Expanded services for homeless vet- 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


erans. 

. 218. Extension of pilot program of mo- 
bile health care clinics. 

219. Advisory Committee on Prosthetics 

and Special-Disabilities Pro- 


Sec. 


grams. 

Sec. 220. Services to overcome service-con- 
nected disabilities affecting 
procreation. 
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Sec. 221. Compensated work therapy and 
therapeutic residence pilot pro- 


gram. 

Sec. 222. Preventive medicine. 

Sec. 223. Assistive dogs for certain disabled 

veterans. 

Sec. 224. Prosthetic services report. 

Sec. 225. Requirement for second opinion for 
fee-basis outpatient dental care 
reimbursement. 

. 226. Repeal of authority to furnish to- 
bacco to veterans receiving hos- 
pital or domiciliary care. 

. 227. Development of recommended legis- 
lation for the elimination of in- 
consistencies in certain veter- 
ans benefits laws. 

228. Eligibility of former prisoners of 
war for outpatient medical 
Services. 

PART C—HEALTH-CARE PERSONNEL 

241. Short title. 

Pay enhancements for certain 
health-care personnel. 

243. Special rates cap. 

. 244. Coverage of Veterans Health Serv- 
ices and Research Administra- 
tion personnel by Federal em- 
ployees' collective bargaining 
procedures. 

. 245. Disciplinary actions and grievances. 

246. Dependent care assistance program. 

247. Assistance to health-personnel edu- 
cational institutions. 

248. Pilot program of pay and personnel 

ment practices. 
249. Rates of pay for certain psycholo- 
gists. 
. 250. Educational and licensure require- 
ments for social workers. 
251. Child-care services. 
PART D—SPECIAL PAY FOR PHYSICIANS AND 
DENTISTS 

261. Short title. 

Sec. 262. Revision and reorganization of spe- 
cial pay for physicians and den- 
ti 


Sec. 


808. 
263. Conforming and technical amend- 


ments. 

264. Reimbursement of continuing pro- 
fessional education expenses for 
physicians and dentists. 

265. Effective date and transition. 

266. Election for crediting of special pay 
for retirement annuity and in- 
surance purposes. 

TITLE II]J—EDUCATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT 

301. Postponement of time limitation on 
counting of Vietnam-era veter- 
ans in disabled veterans out- 
reach program specialists fund- 
ing formula. 

Expansion of employment and 
training information program. 

303. Vocational rehabilitation for dis- 
abled service persons pending 
discharge. 

304. Extension of the period preceding 
automatic disenrollment under 
chapter 92. 

. 305. Provision for certain individuals to 

eliminate an overpayment by 

performing work-study serv- 


$ 


ices. 
306. Educational assistance for flight 
training. 
307. Committee on veterans’ employ- 
ment. 
TITLE IV—HOUSING 
. 401. Permanent extension of financial 
information and counseling as- 
sistance for certain veterans 
with guaranteed loans. 
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Sec. 
Sec. 


402. Sale of vendee loans. 
403. Extension of lender review of ap- 
praisals. 
404. Default procedures and property 
management. 
. 405. Exemption from lobbying reporting 
requirements. 
. 406. Certificates of veteran status for 
National Housing Act benefits. 
- 407. Waiver of indebtedness. 


TITLE V—INSURANCE. 


. 501. Supplemental service disabled vet- 
erans’ insurance for totally dis- 
abled veterans. 

502. Increase in amount of veterans’ 
mortgage life insurance. 

TITLE VI—MINORITY AFFAIRS 


601. Assignment of minority issues to an 
Assistant Secretary of Veterans 
Affairs. 

. 602. Reestablishment of the Advisory 
Committee on Native American 
Veterans. 

TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS 

. 701. National cemeteries. 

. 702. Clarification of prohibition on pay- 
ment of attorneys' fees. 

. 703. Modification of administrative reor- 
ganization requirements. 

. 704. Enhanced-use leases and special dis- 
position of property. 

. 105. Court of Veterans Appeals. 

. 7%. Treatment of Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs' Medical Care ac- 
count under sequestration. 

. 707. Technical corrections. 

. 708. Suspensions of payment of pension 
to institutionalized veterans re- 
ceiving pension. 

. 709. Security services. 

710. Expansion of selection commis- 

sions. 

2. REFERENCES TO TITLE 38, UNITED 

STATES CODE. 

Except as otherwise expressly provided, 
whenever in this Act an amendment or re- 
peal is expressed in terms of an amendment 
to, or repeal of, a section or other provísion, 
the reference shall be considered to be made 
to а section or other provision of title 38, 
United States Code. 

TITLE I—COMPENSATION 
PART A—GENERALLY 
SEC. 101. DISABILITY COMPENSATION AND DE- 
PENDENCY AND INDEMNITY СОМ- 
PENSATION RATE INCREASES. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary of Vet- 
erans Affairs shall, as provided in paragraph 
(2) increase, effective January 1, 1991, the 
rates of and limitations on Department of 
Veterans Affairs disability compensation 
and dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion. 

(2ХА) The Secretary shall increase each of 
the rates and limitations in sections 314, 
315(1), 362, 411, 413, and 414 of title 38, United 
States Code, that were increased by the 
amendments made by title XI of the Veter- 
an's Benefits Improvement Act of 1988 (Pub- 
lic Law 100-687; 102 Stat. 4123). The increase 
Shall be made in such rates and limitations 
as in effect on November 30, 1990, and shall 
be by the same percentage that benefit 
amounts payable under title II of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C. 401 et seq.) are in- 
creased effective January 1, 1991, as а result 
of а determination under section 215(i) of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 415(1)). 

(B) In the computation of increased rates 
and limitations pursuant to subparagraph 
(A), amounts of any fraction of a dollar shall 
be rounded to the next lower dollar amount. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
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(b) SPECIAL RULE.—The Secretary may ad- 
just administratively, consistent with the 
increases made under subsection (a), the 
rates of disability compensation payable to 
persons within the purview of section 10 of 
Public Law 85-857 (72 Stat. 1263) who are not 
in receipt of compensation payable pursuant 
to chapter 11 of title 38, United States Code. 

(c) PUBLICATION REQUIREMENT.—At the 
same time as the matters specified in section 
2150102) D) of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C. 415(i)(2)(D)) are required to be pub- 
lished by reason of a determination made 
under section 215(i) of such Act during fiscal 
year 1990, the Secretary shall publish in the 
Federal Register the rates and limitations 
referred to in subsection (аХ2ХА) as in- 
creased under this section. 

SEC. 102. AUTHORITY TO MAKE READJUSTMENTS 
IN THE DISABILITY RATING SCHED- 
ULE PROSPECTIVE ONLY. 

Section 355 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
Secretary“; 

(2) by designating the first three sentences 
as subsection (а); 

(3) by designating the last sentence as sub- 
section (5); and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

*(c) In making a readjustment under sub- 
section (b) of this section, the Secretary may 
provide that the readjustment shall not have 
the effect of reducing any ratings in effect on 
the date that the readjustment takes ef- 
fect.". 

PART B—RADIOGENIC DISABILITIES 
SEC. 111. EXTENSION OF PRESUMPTION OF SERV- 
ICE CONNECTION FOR CERTAIN RA- 
DIATION-EXPOSED RESERVISTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 312(c) is amended 
in paragraph (4)— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) as subparagraphs (B) and (C); 

(2) by inserting before subparagraph (B) (as 
redesignated by subparagraph (A)) the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

** (A) The term ‘active duty’ includes active 
duty training and inactive duty training.“; 
and 

(C) in subparagraph (B) (as redesignated by 
subparagraph (A)), by striking out “а vet- 
eran" and inserting in lieu thereof “ап indi- 
vidual". 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect as of 
May 1, 1988. 

SEC. 112. EXPANSION OF LIST OF DISEASES PRE- 
SUMED TO BE SERVICE-CONNECTED 
FOR CERTAIN RADIATION-EXPOSED 
VETERANS AND ELIMINATION OF LA- 
TENCY-PERIOD LIMITATIONS. 

(a) IN  GENERAL.—Section  312(c) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking out to a 
degree" and all that follows through sub- 
section)"; 

(2) in paragraph (2), by adding at the end 
the following new clauses: 

N) Cancer of the salivary gland. 

O) Cancer of the urinary tract."; 

(3) by striking out paragraph (3); and 

(4) by redesignating paragraph (4) as para- 


DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect Oc- 
tober 1, 1991. 
SEC. 113. ADJUDICATION OF CLAIMS BASED ON 
EXPOSURE TO IONIZING RADIATION. 
The Veterans' Dioxin and Radiation Expo- 
sure Compensation Standards Act (Public 
Law 98-542) is amended— 
(1) in section 5(a)(1)— 
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(А) by striking out “ог” at the end of 
subclause (A); 

(B) by striking out; and" at the end of 
subclause (B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
ог”; and 

(C) adding at the end the following new 
clause— 

**(C) in connection with such veteran's par- 
ticipation in an activity listed pursuant to 
section 10, to ionizing radiation; апа”; 

(2) in section 5(0)(2)(8)— 

(А) by striking out “ог” after the comma 
at the end of clause (1); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end of 
clause (ii), and inserting in lieu thereof 
ог”; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following new 
clause: 

(Iii) a connection to exposure to ionizing 
radiation, in the case of а veteran who par- 
ticipated, or a category of veterans who par- 
ticipated, in an activity listed pursuant to 
section 10.”; and 

(3) in section 5(b)(3)(B)— 

(A) by inserting “ог from participation in 
an activity listed pursuant to section 10" 
after device“; and 

(B) by striking out during active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service" and inserting in 
lieu thereof while serving on active duty, 
active duty for training, or inactive duty 
training“; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following: 

“OTHER ACTIVITIES INVOLVING EXPOSURE TO 

IONIZING RADIATION 


“Бес. 10. (a) IDENTIFICATION OF ACTIVITIES 
INVOLVING EXPOSURE.—(1) Not later than 210 
days after the date of the enactment of the 
Veterans Benefit and Health Care Amend- 
ments of 1991, the Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs (hereafter in this section referred to as 
the ‘Secretary’), in consultation with the 
Secretary of Defense, shall identify not less 
than three activities (other than the activi- 
ties described in paragraph (3)(B) of section 
312(c) of title 38, United States Code) іп 
which individuals serving on active duty, ac- 
tive duty for training, or inactive duty train- 
ing have participated and which likely would 
have exposed such individuals to levels of 
ionizing radiation above background levels. 
In identifying the activities, the Secretary 
shall to the extent feasible consider the 
number and level of exposure of individuals 
and shall— 

“(А) describe the times and places at which 
exposure to each listed activity may have 
occurred; 

“(В) specify the maximum level of radi- 
ation to which participants or categories of 
participants in each listed activity may have 
been exposed; 

“(С) provide information sufficient to 
make possible the identification of the indi- 
viduals who, while so serving, participated in 
each of the activities; and 

OD) estimate the maximum number of in- 
dividuals who participated in each of the ac- 
tivities. 

“(2) Not later than October 1 of each of the 
fiscal years 1991, 1992, and 1993, the Secretary 
shall identify not less than three additional 
activities determined in the manner pre- 
seribed in paragraph (1). 

"(b) EVALUATION BY THE ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE ON ENVIRONMENTAL HAZARDS,—Imme- 
diately after the Secretary identifies an ac- 
tivity pursuant to subsection (a), the Sec- 
retary shall direct the Advisory Committee 
(established under section 6) to evaluate, and 
make a finding as to, whether participation 
by any veteran or category of veterans in the 
activity resulted in an opportunity for expo- 
sure to ionizing radiation comparable to that 
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of veterans who participated in a 'radiation- 
risk activity' as defined in section 312(c) of 
title 38, United States Code. Evaluations and 
findings made pursuant to this subsection 
shall be made on the basis of available sci- 
entific evidence. 

“(с) REPORT OF EVALUATION.—The Advi- 
sory Committee promptly shall make the 
evaluation required by subsection (b) with 
respect to each activity identified pursuant 
to subsection (a) and, not later than 120 days 
after receiving a direction under subsection 
(b), submit to the Secretary a report regard- 
ing the results of the evaluation. The Advi- 
sory Committee shall include in the report 
its findings and such recommendations as it 
considers appropriate to assist the Secretary 
in carrying out subsection (d). 

d)  DETERMINATIONS.—The Secretary 
shall, within 60 days after receiving a report 
of an evaluation under subsection (c), list 
each activity identified pursuant to sub- 
section (a) unless the Secretary determines 
(based on the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee under subsection (c) and all other rel- 
evant scientific evidence, information, and 
analysis available to the Secretary at the 
time of the determination) that the activity 
did not result in an opportunity for exposure 
to ionizing radiation comparable to that of 
veterans who participated in а 'radiation- 
risk activity', as defined in section 312(c) of 
title 38, United States Code. 

“(еХ1) REPORTS TO CONGRESSIONAL COMMIT- 
TEES.—Within five days after the first activ- 
ity is identified pursuant to subsection (a), 
the Secretary shall submit to the Commit- 
tees on Veterans' Affairs of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives a report of the 
activity and provide the information speci- 
fied in subsection (a)(1) (A) through (D). 
Thereafter, whenever an activity is so identi- 
fied, the Secretary shall immediately report 
that fact to such committees. 

“(2) Within 120 days after receiving а re- 
port of an evaluation under subsection (c), 
the Secretary shall submit to such commit- 
tees а сору of that report and a report of the 
actions that the Secretary has taken and is 
planning to take with respect to the matters 
pertaining to the evaluation. 

“(Г) DEFINITIONS.—For the purpose of this 
section, the terms 'active duty', “асбіуе duty 
for training’, and ‘inactive duty training’ 
shall have the meanings provided in para- 
graphs (21), (22), and (23), respectively, of sec- 
tion 101 of title 38, United States Code.“. 


PART C—AGENT ORANGE EXPOSURE AND 
VIETNAM SERVICE 


SEC. 121. SHORT TITLE. 

This part may be cited as the ''Veterans' 
Agent Orange Exposure and Vietnam Service 
Benefits Act of 1991”. 


SEC. 122. PRESUMPTION OF SERVICE CONNEC- 
TION FOR CERTAIN VETERANS WHO 
SERVED IN VIETNAM. 

Section 312 is amended by adding at the 
end the following new subsection: 

*(d)1) For the purposes of section 310 of 
this title, and subject to the provisions of 
section 313 of this title, a disease specified in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection becoming 
manifest as specified in such paragraph in а 
veteran who, during active military, naval, 
or air service, served in Vietnam during the 
Vietnam era shall be considered to have been 
incurred in or aggravated by such service in 
Vietnam notwithstanding that there is no 
record of evidence of such disease during the 
period of such service. 

“(2) Тһе diseases referred to in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection are the following: 
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“(А) Non-Hodgkin's lymphoma becoming 
manifest to a 10-percent degree of disability 
or more. 

"(B) Each soft-tissue sarcoma becoming 
manifest to a 10-percent degree of disability 
or more other than osteosarcoma, 
chondrosarcoma, Kaposi's sarcoma, ог meso- 
thelioma. 

“(С) Chloracne or another acneform dis- 
ease consistent with chloracne becoming 
manifest to a 10-percent degree of disability 
or more within one year after the last date 
on which the veteran performed active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service in Vietnam during 
the Vietnam era.“ 

SEC. 123. PRESUMPTION OF SERVICE CONNEC- 
TION FOR DISEASES ASSOCIATED 
WITH EFFECTS OF EXPOSURE TO 
CERTAIN HERBICIDE AGENTS. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress makes the follow- 
ing findings: 

(1) It is in the public interest to provide for 
an independent nonprofit scientific organiza- 
tion which has appropriate expertise and is 
not connected to the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs to review and evaluate the avail- 
&ble scientific evidence regarding associa- 
tions between diseases and exposure to 
dioxin and other chemical compounds іп her- 
bicides and to make judgments on the degree 
and probability of such associations, because 
there is no uniform body of scientific lit- 
erature on such issues. 

(2) The standard of proof required for a sci- 
entific conclusion of causation is higher than 
the standard of proof required for justifica- 
tion of а presumption, for purposes of veter- 
ans disability compensation laws, that an 
adverse health effect is connected, based on 
sound medical and scientific evidence, to ac- 
tive service in the Armed Forces of the Unit- 
ed States. 

(b) IN GENERAL.—(1) Subchapter II of chap- 
ter 11 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after section 312 the 
following new section: 

*8312A. Presumption of service connection 
for diseases associated with effects of expo- 
sure to certain herbicide agents 


“(а) IN GENERAL.—(1) For the purposes of 
section 310 of this title, and subject to sec- 
tion 313 of this title, in the case of a Vietnam 
veteran who, during Vietnam service, was 
exposed to an herbicide agent containing 
dioxin or 2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid or 
to any other herbicide agent, each disease (if 
any) listed in regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary in accordance with this section 
and identified in such regulations as having 
positive association with the biological ef- 
fects of exposure to such herbicide agent 
shall be considered to have been incurred in 
or aggravated by such service, notwithstand- 
ing that there is no record of evidence of 
such disease during the period of such serv- 
ice. 

*(2) For the purposes of this subsection, а 
veteran who performed Vietnam service and 
has a disease referred to in paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall be presumed to have 
been exposed during such service to an herbi- 
cide agent containing dioxin ог 2,- 
dichlorophenoxyacetic acid, and may be pre- 
sumed to have been exposed during such 
service to any other chemical compound in 
an herbicide agent, unless there is affirma- 
tive evidence to establish conclusively that 
the veteran was not exposed to any such 
agent during such service. 

“(8) The Secretary may extend the applica- 
bility of paragraph (1) of this subsection to 
the case of any veteran who, during the per- 
formance of active military, naval, or air 
service outside Vietnam, was exposed to an 
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agent of the same type as the herbicide 
agent referred to in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section. 

*(b) DISEASES To BE PRESCRIBED IN REGU- 
LATIONS.—(1) Whenever the Secretary deter- 
mines pursuant to this section that there is 
positive association between any disease and 
the biological effects of exposure to an herbi- 
cide agent in Vietnam, the Secretary shall 
prescribe regulations listing each disease 
having such positive association. In the case 
of each disease listed in the regulations, the 
Secretary shall identify the herbicide agent 
that causes the biological effects with which 
the disease has positive association. After 
the Secretary prescribes regulations pursu- 
апб to this paragraph, the Secretary shall 
periodically revise such regulations, as ap- 
propriate, to reflect determinations periodi- 
cally made pursuant to paragraph (2) of this 
subsection. 

“(2) The Secretary shall periodically (not 
less often than biennially)— 

“(А) determine whether any disease not 
listed in regulations under this section has 
positive association with such effects; and 

“(В) determine whether any disease listed 
in such regulations does not have positive 
association with such effects. 

“(8) The Secretary shall make determina- 
tions for the purpose of this subsection on 
the basis of reports received by the Sec- 
retary from а contract scientific organiza- 
tion pursuant to this section and all other 
relevant scientific evidence, information, or 
analyses available to the Secretary at the 
time of the determinations. 

“(с) UTILIZATION OF CONTRACT SCIENTIFIC 
ORGANIZATION.—In prescribing and revising 
regulations for the purposes of subsection 
(b), the Secretary shall obtain, by contract, 
the determinations and estimates of а con- 
tract scientific organization as provided in 
this section. 

“(4) REQUIRED ACTIVITIES ОҒ CONTRACT SCI- 
ENTIFIC ORGANIZATIONS.—(1) Each contract 
entered into under subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion shall provide for a contract scientific 
organization— 

“(А) to determine, in the case of each her- 
bicide agent— 

"(1) which diseases (if any) have positive 
association with the biological effects of ex- 
posure to such agent, including specifically 
effects involving porphyrin synthesis, nerv- 
ous system function, immune function, re- 
production, and birth defects, and psycho- 
logical and psychiatric effects; 

“(ii) which diseases (if апу) have limited 
positive association with such biological ef- 
fects; 

(i) which diseases (if any) have insub- 
stantial association with such biological ef- 
fects; and 

(iv) to the extent practicable, the biologi- 
cal basis for the positive, limited positive, 
and insubstantial associations of diseases re- 
ferred to in subclauses (i), (ii) and (iii) of 
this clause with such biological effects; and 

“(В) to estimate the extent of the associa- 
tion between each such dísease and such bio- 
logical effects using methods as quantitative 
and as objective as the relevant available 
data permit. 

“(2) The contract scientific organization 
shall specifically determine whether there is 
positive, limited positive, or insubstantial 
association between the biological effects re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) of this subsection 
and the following diseases: 

“(А) Lung cancer. 

“(В) Each other cancer. 

“(е) REQUIRED PROVISIONS FOR FIRST CON- 
TRACT.—(1) The first contract entered into 
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under subsection (c) of this section shall pro- 
vide for the contract scientific 
organization— 

“(А) to conduct as comprehensive а survey 
and evaluation as is practicable of the com- 
pleted and ongoing scientific studies of, and 
other scientific evidence or information re- 
garding, the effects that herbicide agents 
have on humans or other animals that have 
been exposed to such agents; and 

"(B) make its determinations and esti- 
mates on the basis of the results of such sur- 
vey and evaluation. 

“(2) The contract scientific organization 
shall conduct the survey and evaluation re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1ХА) of this sub- 
section through a panel composed of recog- 
nized experts in toxicology, medicine, epide- 
miology, statistics, biochemistry, and relat- 
ed fields. The conduct of such survey shall be 
subject to appropriate peer review. 

"(f) REQUIRED CONTRACT PROVISIONS RE- 
LATING TO PERIODIC DETERMINATIONS OF THE 
SECRETARY.—A contract entered into under 
subsection (c) of this section in connection 
with the Secretary's periodic determinations 
under subsection (b)(2) of this section shall 
require a contract scientific organization— 

i) to conduct as comprehensive a survey 
and evaluation as is practicable of the sci- 
entific studies, evidence, and information re- 
ferred to in subsection (е)(1)(А) of this sec- 
tion that have become available since the 
last such survey and evaluation under this 
section; and 

(2) make its determinations and esti- 
mates on the basis of the results of such sur- 
vey and evaluation and all other surveys and 
evaluations conducted for the purposes of 
this section. 

"(g) REPORTS OF CONTRACT SCIENTIFIC OR- 
GANIZATIONS.—(1) Each contract scientific or- 
ganization making determinations and esti- 
mates under this section shall transmit to 
the Secretary and the Committees on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives a written report regarding 
its determinations and estimates. 

“(2) Each report shall contain 

“(А) the name of each disease (if any) de- 
termined to have positive association with 
the biological effects of exposure to an herbi- 
cide agent in Vietnam and the identity of 
such agent; 

“(В) the name of each disease (if any) de- 
termined to have limited positive associa- 
tion with the biological effects of exposure 
to an herbicide agent in Vietnam and the 
identity of such agent; 

„(O) the name of each disease (if any) de- 
termined to have insubstantial association 
with the biological effects of exposure to an 
herbicide agent in Vietnam and the identity 
of such agent; and 

"(D) with respect to each disease named 
pursuant to clauses (A), (B), and (C) of this 
paragraph— 

() а discussion of the biological basis for 
the association; 

(ii) the contract scientific organization's 
estimate of the statistical significance of the 
association; 

(Iii) the contract scientific organization's 
estimate of the relative risk for such disease 
in veterans who, during Vietnam service, 
were exposed to an herbicide agent; and 

“(iv) the probability that the estimates re- 
ferred to in subclauses (ii) and (iii) are cor- 
rect. 

“(8) Estimates and probabilities are not re- 
quired under clauses (ii) (iii) and (iv) of 
paragraph (2)(D) of this subsection when the 
available data do not permit meaningful es- 
timates and probabilities. 
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**(4)(A) If a contract scientific organization 
determines that a disease has positive asso- 
ciation with the biological effects of expo- 
sure to an herbicide agent used in Vietnam, 
such organization shall determine whether 
there is a reasonable basis for concluding 
that a Vietnam veteran with the highest 
level of exposure to that herbicide agent in 
Vietnam was exposed to such agent under 
the circumstances necessary for such bio- 
logical effects. “ 

“(В) If & contract scientific organization 
determines that there is no such reasonable 
basis, the organization shall state that de- 
termination іп а report under this sub- 
section and include in such report— 

“(i) а description of the evidence that sup- 
ports such determination; 

*(ii) a description of the evidence (if any) 
that supports alternative conclusions; and 

(Iii) a full discussion of the organization's 
reasons for such determination, including а 
discussion of the reasons for the organiza- 
tion's determination that the evidence re- 
ferred to in clause (i) of this subparagraph 
outweighs the evidence (if any) referred to in 
clause (ii) of this subparagraph. 

"(C) A determination with respect to rea- 
sonable basis is not required under subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph when the avail- 
able data do not permit a meaningful deter- 
mination. 

“(5) The first report under this subsection 
shall be transmitted to the Secretary and 
the Committees on Veterans' Affairs of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives on 
or before the date one year after the date of 
the enactment of the Veterans' Agent Or- 
ange Exposure and Vietnam Service Benefits 
Act of 1991. 

ch) ACTIONS OF THE SECRETARY AFTER RE- 
CEIVING THE FIRST REPORT.—(1) Not later 
than 60 days after the date on which the Sec- 
retary receives the first report under sub- 
section (g) of this section, the Secretary 
shall— 

“(А) for the purpose of subsection (b)(1) of 
this section— 

"(1) determine in accordance with sub- 
section (b)(3) of this section whether there is 
positive association between any disease and 
the biological effects of exposure to an herbi- 
cide agent in Vietnam; and 

“(ii) if so, issue proposed regulations list- 
ing each such disease and specifying such 
agent; 

“(B) transmit to the Committees on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives a report containing the sci- 
entific basis for including each disease listed 
in such proposed regulations, and 

“(С) if any disease listed in the first report 
under subsection (g) of this subsection as 
having positive association is not listed in 
such proposed regulations— 

*(1) include in the report to the Commit- 
tees on Veterans' Affairs the scientific basis 
for not including that disease in the pro- 
posed regulations; and 

“(i) publish in the Federal Register а no- 
tice that such disease is not listed in the pro- 
posed regulations despite the report under 
subsection (g) and include in such notice а 
discussion of such scientific basis. 

*(2) Not later than 60 days after the date 
on which the Secretary issues any proposed 
regulations pursuant to paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, the Secretary shall issue final 
regulations under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion. Such regulations shall be effective on 
the date of issuance. 

*(1) ACTIONS OF THE SECRETARY AFTER RE- 
CEIVING A PERIODIC REPORT.—(1) Upon receiv- 
ing & contract scientific organization's re- 
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port after a periodic survey and evaluation 
conducted for the purpose of subsection (b)(2) 
of this section, the Secretary shall— 

*(A) determine in accordance with sub- 
section (b)(3) of this section whether— 

"(i) any disease named in such report not 
listed in regulations under subsection (b) of 
this section has positive association with the 
biological effects of exposure to an herbicide 
agent in Vietnam; and 

* (1i) any disease listed in such regulations 
does not have positive association with such 
effects; and 

“(В) promptly transmít to the Committees 
on Veterans' Affairs of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives a report containing 
the Secretary's determinations under clause 
(A) of this paragraph and the scientific bases 
for such determinations. 

“(2ХА) Not later than 60 days after trans- 
mitting a report to the Committees on Vet- 
erans' Affairs under paragraph (1ХВ) of this 
subsection, the Secretary shall prescribe or 
revise regulations, as the case may be, pur- 
suant to subsection (b) of this section as may 
be necessary to reflect the Secretary's deter- 
minations included in that report. The regu- 
lations or revisions of regulations, as the 
case may be, shall take effect 30 days after 
the date on which the Secretary issues the 
proposed regulations or revisions, as the case 
may be. 

"(B) If any disease listed in a periodic re- 
port under subsection (g) of this section as 
having positive association is not listed in 
such regulations or revisions of regulations, 
ав the case may be, the Secretary shall, not 
later than 60 days after transmitting a re- 
port under subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph, publish in the Federal Register a no- 
tice that such disease is not listed in the pro- 
posed regulations despite such report and in- 
clude in such notice a discussion of the sci- 
entific basis for not including that disease in 
such regulations or revisions. 

"(j) EFFECT OF REMOVAL OF DISEASE FROM 
REGULATIONS.—Whenever a disease is re- 
moved from regulations pursuant to para- 
graph (2) of subsection (1) of this section as 
а result of а determination under paragraph 
(1)(A)(ii) of such subsection— 

“(1) any veteran who was awarded com- 
pensation for such disease on the basis of the 
presumption provided in subsection (a) of 
this section before the effective date of the 
removal shall continue to be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation on such basis; and 

“(2) any survivor of а veteran who was 
awarded dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation for the death of a veteran result- 
ing from such disease on the basis of such 
presumption shall continue to be entitled to 
receive dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation on such basis. 

“(к) LIMITATION ON CONTRACT AUTHORITY.— 
The contract authority provided in this sec- 
tion shall be effective for a fiscal year to 
such extent or in such amount as is provided 
for in an appropriation Act. 

“() TERMINATION ОҒ EFFECTIVENESS OF 
Тнів SECTION.—(1) Subsections (b) through (1) 
and (К) of this section shall cease to be effec- 
tive 10 years after the first day of the fiscal 
year in which a contract scientific organiza- 
tion transmits to the Secretary the first re- 
port under subsection (g) of this section. 

*(2) Paragraph (1) of this subsection shall 
not affect the continued effectiveness of— 

“(А) subsection (a) of this section and the 
regulations referred to in such subsection; 
and 

“(В) subsection (j) of this section. 

“(т) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of 
this section: 
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"(1) The term 'Vietnam veteran' means a 
veteran who performed Vietnam service. 

2) The term ‘Vietnam service’ means ac- 
tive military, naval, or air service in Viet- 
nam during the Vietnam era. 

“(8) The term ‘herbicide agent’ means an 
agent in an herbicide used in support of 
United States and allied military operations 
in Vietnam during the Vietnam era. 

“(4) The term ‘biological effect’, with re- 
spect to exposure to an herbicide agent, 
means— 

(A) each known biological effect of such 
exposure on humans, including those biologi- 
cal effects resulting from relevant host and 
environmental factors; and 

“(В) each biological effect of such exposure 
on humans that it is reasonable to infer on 
the basis of the known biological effects of 
such exposure on appropriate animal models. 

“(5) The term 'positive', with respect to as- 
sociation between a disease and the biologi- 
cal effects of exposure to an herbicide agent 
in Vietnam, means that the credible evi- 
dence for the association is equal to or out- 
weighs the credible evidence against the as- 
sociation. : 

“(6) The term ‘limited positive’, with re- 
spect to association between a disease and 
the biological effects of exposure to an herbi- 
cide agent in Vietnam, means that the credi- 
ble evidence against the association out- 
weighs the credible evidence for the associa- 
tion but that there is substantial credible 
evidence for the association. 

“(7) The term ‘insubstantial’, with respect 
to association between a disease and the bio- 
logical effects of exposure to an herbicide 
agent in Vietnam, means that there is some 
credible evidence for the association but the 
evidence is not substantial. 

*(8) The term ‘relative risk’, with respect 
to a report of a contract scientific organiza- 
tion for the purposes of subsection (g) of this 
section, shall have the meaning determined 
by such organization and specified in such 
report. 

“(9) The term ‘contract scientific organiza- 
tion’, with respect to a contract under this 
section, means— 

“(А) the National Academy of Sciences; or 

“(B) in the event that the Secretary deter- 
mines that the National Academy of 
Sciences is unwilling to enter into such con- 
tract, any other appropriate private non- 
profit scientific organization which has ap- 
propriate expertise and has no connection 
with the Department of Veterans Affairs and 
which the Secretary identifies to the Com- 
mittees on Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives in a writ- 
ten notification received by such committees 
at least 90 days before the date on which 
such contract is entered іпбо.”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning of 
such chapter is amended by inserting after 
the item relating to section 312 the following 
new item: 


“312A. Presumption of service connection for 
diseases associated with effects 
of exposure to certain herbicide 
agents.“ ~ 

(с) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 313 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting “ог 312A” after “section 312” each 
place it appears. 

SEC. 124. RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS AND 

TREATMENT OF VETERANS FOR DIS- 
ABILITIES RELATED TO EXPOSURE 
TO CERTAIN HERBICIDES OR TO 
SERVICE IN VIETNAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Veter- 

ans Affairs shall compile and analyze, on a 
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continuing basis, all clinical data that (1) is 
obtained by the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs in connection with examinations and 
treatment furnished to veterans by the De- 
partment after November 3, 1981, by reason 
of eligibility provided in section 610(е)(1)(А) 
of title 38, United States Code, and (2) is 
likely to be scientifically useful in determin- 
ing the association, if any, between the dis- 
abilities of veterans referred to in such sec- 
tion and exposure to dioxin or any other 
toxic substance referred to in such section or 
between such disabilities and active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service in Vietnam during 
the Vietnam era. 

(b) ANNUAL REPORT.—The Secretary shall 
submit to the Committees on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives an annual report containing— 

(1) the information compiled in accordance 
with subsection (a); 

(2) the Secretary’s analysis of such infor- 
mation; 

(3) a discussion of the types and incidences 
of disabilities identified by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs in the case of veterans 
referred to in subsection (a); 

(4) the Secretary's explanation for the inci- 
dence of such disabilities; 

(5) other explanations for the incidence of 
such disabilities considered reasonable by 
the Secretary; 

(6) the Secretary's views on the scientific 
validity of drawing conclusions from the in- 
cidence of such disabilities, as evidenced by 
the data compiled under subsection (a), 
about any association between such disabil- 
ities and exposure to dioxin or any other 
toxic substance referred to in section 
610(e)(1)(A) of title 38, United States Code, ог 
between such disabilities and active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service, in Vietnam during 
the Vietnam era; and 

(7) the evaluation of such report submitted 
by the Director of the Office of Technology 
Assessment pursuant to subsection (c)(2). 

(c) CONSULTATION WITH OTA.—(1) Тһе Sec- 
retary of Veterans Affairs shall consult with 
the Director of the Office of Technology As- 
sessment before compiling and analyzing any 
information under this section and shall sub- 
mit each annual report required by sub- 
section (b) to the Director before submitting 
such report to the committees referred to in 
such subsection. 

(2) The Director of the Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment shall review each annual 
report submitted under paragraph (1) and 
transmit to the Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs the Director's evaluation of the content 
of the report. 

(d) FIRST REPORT.—The first report under 
subsection (b) shall be submitted one year 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
SEC. 125. TISSUE ARCHIVING SYSTEM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF SYSTEM.—For the 
purpose of facilitating future scientific re- 
search on the effects of exposure of veterans 
to dioxin and other toxic agents in herbi- 
cides used in support of United States and al- 
lied military operations in Vietnam during 
the Vietnam era, the Secretary of Veterans 
Affairs shall establish and maintain a sys- 
tem for the collection and storage of volun- 
tarily contributed samples of blood and біз- 
sue of veterans who performed active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service in Vietnam during 
the Vietnam era. The system may be admin- 
istered by the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs or under a contract awarded by the Sec- 
retary, whichever is more cost-effective. 

(b) SECURITY OF SPECIMENS.—The Sec- 
retary shall ensure that the tissue is col- 
lected and stored under physically secure 
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conditions and that the tissue is maintained 
in а condition that is useful for research re- 
ferred to in subsection (a). 

(c) AUTHORIZED USE OF SPECIMENS.—The 
Secretary may make blood and tissue avail- 
able from the system for research referred to 
in subsection (a) in a manner consistent with 
the privacy rights and interests of the blood 
and tissue donors. 

(d) LIMITATIONS ON ACCEPTANCE OF SAM- 
PLES.—The Secretary may prescribe such 
limitations on the acceptance and storage of 
blood and tissue samples as the Secretary 
considers appropriate consistent with the 
purpose specified in the first sentence of sub- 
section (a). 

(e) CONSULTATION REQUIREMENTS.—(1) To 
the extent provided under any agreement en- 
tered into by the Secretary and the National 
Academy of Sciences, the Secretary shall 
consult with the National Academy of 
Sciences regarding the establishment and 
maintenance of the tissue archiving system 
under this section, including any limitation 
to be prescribed under subsection (d). 

(2) In the event that the National Academy 
of Sciences does not enter into an agreement 
for consultation under paragraph (1) the 
Secretary shall consult with the Director of 
the Office of Technology Assessment on the 
establishment and maintenance of the tissue 
archiving system under this section, includ- 
ing any limitation to be prescribed under 
subsection (d). 

(f) CoNTRACT AUTHORITY SUBJECT TO AP- 
PROPRIATION.—The contract authority pro- 
vided in this section shall be effective for a 
fiscal year to such extent or in such amount 
as is provided for in an appropriation Act. 
SEC. 126. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH FEASIBILITY 

STUDIES PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—The Sec- 
retary of Veterans Affairs shall establish a 
program to provide for the conduct of studies 
of the feasibility of conducting additional 
scientific research on— 

(1) health hazards resulting from exposure 
to dioxin; 

(2) health hazards resulting from exposure 
to other toxic agents in herbicides used in 
support of United States and allied military 
operations in Vietnam during the Vietnam 
era; and 

(3) health hazards resulting from active 
military, naval, or air service in Vietnam 
during the Vietnam era. 

(b) PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS.—(1) Under the 
program established pursuant to subsection 
(а), the Secretary shall, pursuant to criteria 
prescribed pursuant to paragraph (2), award 
contracts or furnish financial assistance to 
non-Government entities for the conduct of 
studies referred to in subsection (a). 

(2) The Secretary shall prescribe criteria 
for (A) the selection of entities to be awarded 
contracts or to receive financial assistance 
under the program, and (B) the approval of 
studies to be conducted under such contracts 
or with such financial assistance. 

(c) REPORT.—The Secretary shall promptly 
report the results of studies conducted under 
the program to the Committees on Veterans' 
Affairs of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

(d) CONSULTATION WITH THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES.—To the extent pro- 
vided under any agreement entered into by 
the Secretary and the National Academy of 
Sciences (1) the Secretary shall consult with 
the National Academy of Sciences regarding 
the establishment and administration of the 
program under subsection (a) and (2) the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences shall review the 
studies conducted under contracts awarded 
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pursuant to the program and the studies con- 
ducted with financial assistance furnished 
pursuant to the program. Тһе agreement 
shall require the National Academy of 
Sciences to submit to the Secretary and the 
Committees on Veterans' Affairs of the Sen- 
абе and the House of Representatives any 
recommendations that the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences considers appropriate re- 
garding any studies reviewed under the 
agreement. 

(e) AUTHORITY SUBJECT TO APPROPRIA- 
TION.—The authorities to enter into con- 
tracts and to furnish financial assistance 
provided in this section shall be effective for 
a fiscal year to such extent or in such 
amount as is provided for in ап appropria- 
tion Act. 

SEC. 127. OUTREACH SERVICES. 

Section 1204(a) of the Veterans' Benefits 
Improvement Act of 1988 (division B of Pub- 
lic Law 100-687; 102 Stat. 4125) is amended— 

(1) in clause (1), by striking out, as such 
information оп health risks becomes 
known"; 

(2) by redesignating clauses (1) and (2) as 
clauses (A) and (B), respectively; 

(3) by inserting “(1)” after PROGRAM. : 
and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) The Secretary of Veterans Affairs 
shall annually furnish updated information 
on health risks described in paragraph (1ХА) 
to veterans referred to in paragraph (1).”. 
БЕС. 128. REPORT RELATING TO RESEARCH ОМ 

TREATMENTS FOR EXPOSURE TO 
DIOXIN AND OTHER TOXIC AGENTS. 

Not later than 180 days after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services shall submit to 
the Committees on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a 
report containing a discussion of the re- 
search being conducted to identify and de- 
velop treatments for physiological absorp- 
tion of dioxin and other toxic agents similar 
to the toxic agents in herbicides used in sup- 
port of United States and allied operations 
in Vietnam during the Vietnam era, includ- 
ing research relating to exposure to dioxin 
and other toxic agents outside Vietnam. 

SEC, 129. EXTENSION OF HEALTH-CARE ELIGI- 
BILITY BASED ON AGENT ORANGE 
OR IONIZING RADIATION EXPOSURE. 

Section 610(e)(3) is amended by striking 
out December 31, 1990” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘‘December 31, 1993”. 

SEC. 130, DEFINITIONS, 

In this title— 

(1) the terms veteran“, service-con- 
nected", active military, naval, or air serv- 
ice", and “Vietnam era" shall have the 
meanings given those terms in paragraphs 
(2), (16), (24), and (29), respectively, of section 
101 of title 38, United States Code; 

(2) the term disability“ refers to а disabil- 
ity within the meaning of chapter 11 of such 
title; and 

(3) the term “soft-tissue sarcoma" means 
any sarcoma other than osteosarcoma, 
chondrosarcoma, Kaposi's sarcoma, and 
mesothelioma. 

TITLE II—HEALTH CARE 
PART A—MENTAL HEALTH 
SEC. 201. oe FOR СОМВАТ-ТНЕАТЕН VETER- 
ANS WITH SERVICE-RELATED POST- 
TRAUMATIC STRESS DISORDER. 

(a) REQUIREMENT To FURNISH CARE AND 
SERVICES.—(1) Section 602 is amended— 

(А) by inserting “(а)” before “Рог”; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following new 
subsections: 
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*(b)1) Any veteran 

“(А) who, as determined by the Chief Bene- 
fits Director of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs in accordance with paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, served on active duty in a 
theater of combat operations (as defined by 
the Secretary) during World War I, World 
War II, the Korean conflict, or the Vietnam 
era or in any other area during a period in 
which hostilities (as defined in subsection (c) 
of this section) occurred in such area, and 

“(В) whom a mental health professional 
designated by the Chief Medical Director has 
diagnosed, following an examination of such 
veteran by such professional, to be suffering 
from post-traumatic stress disorder related 
to such service, 
shall be furnished care and services for such 
disorder pursuant to sections 610(а)(1)(А) and 
612(a)(1)(A) of this title even though such dis- 
order has not been determined to be service- 
connected. 

“(2) In the case of а veteran who is diag- 
nosed as suffering from post-traumatic stress 
disorder, a determination of whether the vet- 
eran satisfies the service requirement relat- 
ed to such disorder set out іп paragraph (1) 
of this subsection shall be made by the most 
expeditious means practicable. 

“(с) For the purposes of subsection (b) of 
this section, the term ‘hostilities’ means ап 
armed conflict in which members of the 
Armed Forces are subjected to danger com- 
parable to the danger to which members of 
the Armed Forces have been subjected in 
combat with enemy armed forces during a 
period of war, as determined by the Sec- 
retary in consultation with the Secretary of 
Defense. 

(2ХА) Тһе heading of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“%602. Special provisions relating to mental 
illness disabilities". 

(B) The item relating to such section in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 17 is amended to read as follows: 


“602. Special provisions relating to mental 
illness disabilities.’’. 

(b) TIMELINESS OF EVALUATION AND VER- 
IFICATION OF STATUS.—Section 612A 18 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (h)— 

(A) by striking out Administrator“ and 
"'Veterans' Administration“ each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof ''Sec- 
retary” and Department“, respectively; and 

(B) in paragraph (5), by striking out the 
Secretary considers" and inserting in lieu 
thereof "such Secretary considers"; 

(2) by redesignating subsection (1) as sub- 
section (j) and, in such subsection, by strik- 
ing out “Уебегапв” Administration" each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
Department“; and 

(3) by inserting after subsection (h) the fol- 
lowing new subsection (1): 

"(1) Whenever а veteran is referred by а 
center to а Department general health-care 
facility for a determination regarding such 
veteran's eligibility for care and services 
under section 602(b) of this title, the veteran 
shall be evaluated for diagnostic purposes 
within 7 days after the date on which the re- 
ferral is made.“ 

SEC. 202. ELIGIBILITY FOR SERVICES AT VET 
CENTERS. 


Subsection (a) of section 612A is amended— 
(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(а)”; and 
(2) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraph: 

“(2)(A) Upon the request of any veteran 
who served on active duty in a theater of 
combat operations (as defined by the Sec- 
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retary) during World War I, World War II, or 
the Korean conflict or in any other area dur- 
ing & period in which hostilities (as defined 
in subparagraph (B) of this paragraph) oc- 
curred in such area, the Secretary may fur- 
nish counseling to such veteran in order to 
assist the veteran to overcome any psycho- 
logical problems associated with such serv- 
ice. The counseling shall include a general 
mental and psychological assessment to as- 
certain whether the veteran has mental or 
psychological problems associated with such 
service. 

“(В) For the purposes of subparagraph (A) 
of this paragraph, the term ‘hostilities’ 
means an armed conflict in which members 
of the Armed Forces are subjected to danger 
comparable to the danger to which members 
of the Armed Forces have been subjected in 
combat with enemy armed forces during а 
period of war, as determined by the Sec- 
retary in consultation with the Secretary of 
Defense.“ 

SEC. 203. MENTAL. ILLNESS RESEARCH, EDU- 
CATION, AND CLINICAL CENTERS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 4101 is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

“(g)(1) The purposes of this subsection are 
(A) to improve and expand the capability of 
Department of Veterans Affairs health-care 
facilities to respond with the most effective 
and appropriate services possible to the 
needs of veterans suffering from mental ill- 
ness, especially from service-related condi- 
tions, and (B) to advance scientific knowl- 
edge regarding mental illness, especially 
service-related conditions, and regarding 
such needs and the methods of meeting them 
by facilitating higher quality care for eligi- 
ble veterans suffering from mental illness, 
especially from service-related conditions, 
through research, the education and training 
of health personnel in the provision of health 
care to such veterans, and the development 
of improved models of clinical services for el- 
igible veterans suffering from mental illness. 

“(2ХА) In order to carry out the purposes 
of this subsection, the Secretary, upon the 
recommendation of the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor and pursuant to the provisions of this 
subsection, shall designate not more than 
five health-care facilities of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs (at least one of which 
Shall be designated before January 1, 1992) as 
the locations for centers of mental illness re- 
search, education, and clinical activities and 
(subject to the appropriation of sufficient 
funds for such purpose) shall establish and 
operate such centers at such locations in ac- 
cordance with this subsection. 

“(В) In designating facilities as the loca- 
tions for centers under subparagraph (A) of 
this paragraph, the Secretary, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Chief Medical Director, 
shall ensure appropriate geographic distribu- 
tion of such facilities. 

“(С) The Secretary may not designate апу 
health-care facility as a location for a center 
under subparagraph (A) of this paragraph un- 
less the Secretary, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief Medical Director, deter- 
mines that the facility has (or may reason- 
ably be anticipated to develop)— 

„i) with an accredited medical school 
which provides education and training in 
psychiatry and with which such facility is 
affiliated, an arrangement under which resi- 
dents receive education and training in psy- 
chiatry through regular rotation through 
Such center во as to provide such residents 
with training in the diagnosis and treatment 
of mental illness; 

"(11) with an accredited graduate school of 
psychology which provides education and 
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training in clinical or counseling psychology 
or both and with which the facility is affili- 
ated, an arrangement under which students 
receive education and training in clinical or 
counseling psychology or both through regu- 
lar rotation through such center во as to pro- 
vide such students with training in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of mental illness; 

“(iii) an arrangement under which nursing, 
social work, or other allied health personnel 
receive training and education in mental 
health care through regular rotation 
through such facility; 

"(iv) the ability to attract the participa- 
tion of scientists who are capable of ingenu- 
ity and creativity in research into the 
causes, treatment, and prevention of mental 
illness and into models for furnishing care 
and treatment to veterans suffering from 
mental illness; 

"(v) a policymaking advisory committee 
composed of appropriate mental health care 
апа research representatives of the facility 
and of the affiliated school or schools to ad- 
vise the directors of such facility and such 
center on policy matters pertaining to the 
activities of such center during the period of 
the operation of such center; and 

"(vi) the capability to conduct effectively 
evaluations of the activities of such center. 

3) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the basic support of the research 
and education and training activities of the 
centers established pursuant to paragraph (1) 
of this subsection $3,125,000 for fiscal year 
1992 and $6,250,000 for each of the next three 
fiscal years. 'The Chief Medical Director shall 
allocate to such centers from other funds ap- 
propriated generally for the Department of 
Veterans Affairs medical care account and 
medical and prosthetics research account 
such amounts as the Chief Medical Director 
determines appropriate. 

“(4) Activities of clinical and scientific іп- 
vestigation at each center shall be eligible to 
compete for the award of funding from 
amounts appropriated for the Department of 
Veterans Affairs medical and prosthetics re- 
search account and shall receive priority in 
the award of funding from such account inso- 
far as funds are awarded to projects for men- 
tal illness. 

“(5) The Chief Medical Director shall en- 
sure that research activities carried out 
through such centers include an appropriate 
emphasis on the psychosocial dimension of 
mental illness and on models for furnishing 
care and treatment to veterans suffering 
from mental illness. 

“(6) The Chief Medical Director shall en- 
sure that useful information produced by the 
research, education and training, and clini- 
cal activities of such centers is disseminated 
throughout the Veterans Health Services 
and Research Administration through the 
development of programs of continuing med- 
ical and related education provided through 
regional medical education centers under 
subchapter II of chapter 73 of this title and 
other means. 

“(7) The official within the Central Office 
of the Veterans Health Services and Re- 
search Administration responsible for men- 
tal health and behavioral sciences matters 
shall be responsible for the supervision of the 
operation of the centers established pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of this subsection.". 

(b) REPORTS.—Not later than February 1 of 
each of 1993, 1994, and 1995, the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs shall submit to the Com- 
mittees on Veterans' Affairs of the Senate 
апа House of Representatives a report on the 
experience during the prior fiscal year under 
the centers established pursuant to the 
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amendment made by subsection (a). Each 
such report shall contain— 

(1) descriptions of (A) activities carried out 
at each center and the funding provided for 
such activities, (B) the advances made at 
each center in research, education and train- 
ing, and clinical activities, and (C) the ef- 
forts to disseminate throughout the Veter- 
ans Health Services and Research Adminis- 
tration useful information produced by such 
activities; and 

(2) the Secretary's evaluations of the effec- 
tiveness of the centers in fulfilling the pur- 
poses of subsection (g) of section 4101 of title 
38, United States Code, as added by sub- 
section (a). 

SEC. 204. SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON POST-TRAU- 
MATIC STRESS DISORDER. 

(a) EVALUATION OF STUDY OF POSTWAR Psy- 
CHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF VIETNAM VETER- 
ANS.—(1) Not later than February 15, 1991, 
February 15, 1992 and February 15, 1993, the 
Special Committee оп Post-Traumatic 
Stress Disorder (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as the Special Committee“) es- 
tablished pursuant to section 110(b)(1) of the 
Veterans' Health Care Act of 1984 (Public 
Law 98-528; 98 Stat. 2691) shall submit con- 
currently to the Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs and the Committees on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives (hereinafter in this section referred to 
as the Committees“) a report setting forth 
the Special Committee's evaluation of the 
results of the study required by section 102 of 
the Veterans’ Health Care Amendments of 
1983 (Public Law 98-160; 97 Stat. 994). Such re- 
port shall include the Special Committee’s— 

(A) overall evaluation of the conduct, va- 
lidity, and meaning of the study; 

(B) assessment of the capability of the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs to meet the 
need for diagnosing and treating veterans for 
post-traumatic stress disorder and for other 
psychological problems in readjusting to ci- 
vilian life, as estimated in the results of such 
study; 

(C) evaluation of the Secretary’s report on 
the study; and 

(D) recommendations for any further or 
follow-up research on the matters addressed 
in the study. 

(2) Not later than 30 days after receiving 
the Special Committee's report under para- 
graph (1), the Secretary shall submit to the 
Committees any comments concerning the 
report that the Secretary considers appro- 
priate. 

(b) UPDATES OF REPORTS UNDER SECTION 
110(c) OF PUBLIC LAW 98-528.—(1) Not later 
than February 1 of each of 1991 and 1992, the 
Special Committee shall concurrently sub- 
mit to the Secretary and the Committees a 
report containing information updating the 
reports submitted to the Secretary under 
section 110(e) of the Veterans’ Health Care 
Act of 1984 (Public Law 98-528; 98 Stat. 2693), 
together with any additional information 
the Special Committee considers appropriate 
regarding the overall efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs to meet the needs 
of veterans with post-traumatic stress dis- 
order and other psychological problems in 
readjusting to civilian life. 

(2) Not later than 60 days after receiving 
each of the Special Committee’s reports 
under paragraph (1), the Secretary shall sub- 
mit to the Committees any comments con- 
cerning the report that the Secretary consid- 
ers appropriate. 


In the documents providing detailed infor- 
mation on the budget for the Department of 
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Veterans Affairs that the Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs submits to the Congress in con- 
junction with the President's budget submis- 
sion for fiscal year 1992 and for fiscal year 
1993 pursuant to section 1105 of title 31, Unit- 
ed States Code, the Secretary shall identify 
the amounts in the appropriations requests 
for Department accounts that are estimated 
to be obligated for— 

(1) the payment of compensation to veter- 
ans for disabilities resulting from post-trau- 
табіс stress disorder (hereinafter іп this sec- 
tion referred to as ‘‘PTSD’’) that is service- 
connected; 

(2) the treatment of veterans by or at the 
expense of the Department for PTSD related 
to their active-duty service, including spe- 
cific designation of funds for the treatment 
of PTSD— 

(A) in PTSD programs designated pursuant 
to section 110(a)(1) of Public Law 98-528; 

(B) in inpatient psychiatric programs and 
outpatient mental health programs other 
than such designated PTSD programs; 

(C) in readjustment counseling programs 
pursuant to 612A of title 38, United States 
Code; and 

(D) under contract through non-Depart- 
ment sources furnishing (i) readjustment 
counseling services pursuant to section 
612A(e) of such title, (ii) mental health serv- 
ices pursuant to such section 612A(e), or (iii) 
mental health services pursuant to other au- 
thority, and described in the first annual re- 
port submitted pursuant to section 110(e)(1) 
of Public Law 98-528 as having been proposed 
by the Special Committee on Post-Trau- 
matic Stress Disorder; 

(3) education, training, and research at— 

(A) the National Center on Post-Traumatic 
Stress Disorder established under section 
110(c) of Public Law 98-528; 

(B) any centers of mental illness research, 
education, and clinical activities that may 
be established at Department medical cen- 
ters; and 

(C) other Department research facilities; 
and 

(4) the operation of the National Center on 
Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder. 

SEC. 206. SELECTION OF LOCATIONS FOR NEW 
POST-TRAUMATIC STRESS DIS- 
ORDER TREATMENT UNITS. 

(a) ACCESSIBILITY OF PTSD TREATMENT 
UNITS TO VETERANS IN RURAL AREAS.—(1) 
Subchapter I of chapter 81 is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 
*$ 5017. Locations of PTSD treatment units 


“The Secretary shall to the extent prac- 
ticable ensure that there are Department 
post-traumatic stress disorder treatment 
units in locations that are readily accessible 
to veterans residing in rural areas of the 
United States.". 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning of 
such chapter is amended by inserting after 
the item relating to section 5017 the follow- 
ing new item: 


“5017. Locations of PTSD treatment units.“. 
(b  IMPLEMENTATION.—In determining 
where to locate post-traumatic stress dis- 
order units which may be established after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs shall give 
strong consideration to locations referred to 
in section 5017 of title 38, United States 
Code, as added by subsection (а). 
PART B—GENERAL HEALTH 
SEC. 211. ELIGIBILITY FOR PROSTHETIC DEVICES 
AND CERTAIN OTHER MEDICAL 
ITEMS. 
(а) ІМ GENERAL.—Section 601(6)(A)(i) is 
amended by striking out (except under the 
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conditions described in section 612(f)(1)(A)(i) 
of this title)". 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect on 
the date on which the Secretary of Veterans 
Affairs submits to the Committees on Veter- 
ans' Affairs of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives copies of the Secretary's 
written determination that implementation 
of that amendment will not result in sub- 
stantial delay, or contribute substantially to 
delays, in the furnishing of prosthetic items 
in connection with the treatment of disabil- 
ities that are service connected (within the 
meaning provided in section 101(16) of title 
38, United States Code) or in the denial of 
such items in connection with the treatment 
of such disabilities. 

SEC. 212. ELIGIBILITY FOR OUTPATIENT DENTAL 


Paragraph (1) of section 612(b) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “ог” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (F); 


(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (G) and inserting in lieu there- 
07“; or"; and 

(3) by adding after subparagraph (G) the 
following new subparagraph: 

"(H) medically necessary in preparation 
for hospital admission or for a veteran other- 
wise receiving care or services under this 
сһарбег.”. 

SEC. 213. INCREASE IN MAXIMUM LIMITATIONS 
ON HOME HEALTH SERVICES. 

Section 617(a)(2) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), by striking out 
"$2,500" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“35,000”; and 

(2) in subparagraph (B), by striking out 
“3600” and inserting in lieu thereof “51,200”. 
SEC. 214. CONTRACT AUTHORITY FOR ALCOHOL 

OR DRUG-ABUSE TREATMENT. 

Section 620A is amended by striking out 
subsection (e) and redesignating subsections 
(f) and (с) as subsections (e) and (f). 

БЕС. 215. EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO MAKE 
CONTRACTS AND GRANTS TO THE 
VETERANS MEMORIAL MEDICAL 
CENTER, REPUBLIC OF THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 


Section 632 is amended— 
(1) in subsection (a), by striking out “1990” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1995”; and 
(2) in subsection (bi) 
(A) by striking out “1990” and inserting іп 
lieu thereof “1995”; and 
(B) by adding at the end the following new 
sentence: "Of the amount арргоргіабей for 
such purpose for each fiscal year after fiscal 
year 1991, $50,000 shall be used for the pur- 
pose of educating and training personnel of 
the Veterans Memorial Medical Center.“ 
SEC. 216. COMMUNITY-BASED HOUSING FOR CER. 
'AIN VETERANS WHO АНЕ HOME- 
LESS OR RECOVERING FROM SUB- 
STANCE ABUSE OR MENTAL ILLNESS 
DISABILITIES. 


(а) EXTENSION AND EXPANSION OF AUTHOR- 
ITY To SELL ACQUIRED PROPERTIES FOR OCCU- 
PANCY BY HOMELESS AND CERTAIN OTHER VET- 
ERANS,—Section 9 of the Veterans’ Home 
Loan Program Improvements and Property 
Rehabilitation Act of 1987 (Public Law 100- 
198; 38 U.S.C. 1820 note) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by inserting “апа to 
provide transitional housing for veterans re- 
covering from substance abuse or mental ill- 
ness disabilities" after “shelter”; 

(В) in paragraphs (2) and (3)(В)(111), by 
striking out best interests of homeless vet- 
erans" each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof best interests of veterans who 
are to occupy the property“: and 
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(C) in paragraph (3)(B)(i), by inserting “ог 
as transitional housing for veterans who, at 
the time of entering the housing, are being 
furnished services by the Secretary, directly 
or by contract, for alcohol or drug depend- 
ence or abuse dísabilities or mental illness 
disabilities or who, at any time within 90 
days preceding the date of entering the hous- 
ing, have been furnished such services by the 
Secretary for such purpose" after families“; 

(2) in subsection (c) by striking out “Осбо- 
ber 1, 1990” and inserting in lieu thereof De- 
cember 31, 1993”; and 

(3) in subsection (d)— 

(А) by inserting and March 1 of each of 
the next three years" after March 1, 1990," 
and 

(B) by striking out “, through December 31, 
1989," and inserting in lieu thereof through 
December 31 of the preceding year“ after 
"section". 

(b) TRANSITIONAL GROUP RESIDENCES FOR 
VETERANS RECOVERING FROM SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE DISABILITIES.—(1) Section 620A is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsections: 

"(g)1) To assist veterans in recovering 
from alcohol or drug dependence or abuse 
disabilities, there is hereby established in 
the Treasury of the United States a revolv- 
ing fund to be known as the "Transitional 
Housing Fund'. The Secretary shall use the 
proceeds of the Fund to make loans author- 
ized under subsection (1) of this section to 
nonprofit entities for the purpose of assist- 
ing such entities in meeting the costs of es- 
tablishing programs for the provision of 
transitional residences for recovering veter- 


ans. 

2) For the purposes of this paragraph, the 
term 'recovering veterans' means veterans 
who, at the time of entering the residences, 
&re being furnished services by the Sec- 
retary, directly or by contract, for alcohol or 
drug dependence or abuse disabilities or who, 
аб any time within 90 days preceding the 
date of entering the residences, have been 
furnished such services by the Secretary for 
such purpose. 

ch) On July 1, 1991, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall transfer $100,000 from the re- 
volving fund established pursuant to section 
4204 of this title to the Transitional Housing 
Fund. After that date, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall transfer from the revolving 
fund established pursuant to that section to 
the Transitional Housing Fund such 
amounts, not to exceed a total of $900,000, as 
the Secretary of Veterans Affairs may speci- 
fy 


“(1) The Secretary shall make loans from 
the Transitional Housing Fund for the pur- 
pose described in subsection (g)(1) of this sec- 
tion. In making loans under this subsection, 
the Secretary shall ensure that— 

"(1) each loan is repaid within two years 
after the date on which the loan is made; 

“(2) each loan is repaid through monthly 
installments and that a reasonable penalty 
is assessed for each failure to pay an install- 
ment by the date specified in the loan agree- 
ment involved; and 

"(8) each loan is made only to а nonprofit 
private entity which agrees that, in the oper- 
ation of each residence established with the 
assistance of the loan— 

“(А) the use of alcohol or any illegal drug 
in the residence will be prohibited; 

“(B) any resident who violates the prohibi- 
tion in subclause (A) of this clause will be 
expelled from the residence; 

"(C) the costs of maintaining the resi- 
dence, including fees for rent and utilities, 
will be paid by the residents; 
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D) the residents will, through a majority 
vote of the residents, otherwise establish 
policies governing the conditions of resi- 
dence, including the manner in which appli- 
cations for residence are approved; and 

“(Е) the residence will be operated solely 
as а residence for not less than six veterans. 

*(j) No loan may be made under this sec- 
tion for more than $4,000 and not more than 
$4,000 in total loans may be made for the es- 
tablishment of any particular transitional 
residence. 

“(к) АП loan repayments and penalties col- 
lected under this section shall be deposited 
to the credit of the Transitional Housing 
Fund. 

“(1) Not later than 90 days after the date of 
the enactment of this subsection, the Sec- 
retary shall issue guidelines for the oper- 
ation of residences described in subsection 
(g)(1) of this section. 

*(m) The Secretary may enter into con- 
tractual agreements with private nonprofit 
corporations for the purposes of collecting 
on behalf of the Secretary payments on the 
loans described in subsection (g)(1) of this 
весбіоп.”. 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph (1) 
Shall take effect on July 1, 1991. 

SEC. 217. EXPANDED SERVICES FOR HOMELESS 
VETERANS, 


(a) ASSESSMENT AND PLAN.—(1)(A) The Sec- 
retary shall require the director of each med- 
ical center or the director of each regional 
benefits office to make an assessment of the 
needs of homeless veterans living within the 
area served by the director of the medical 
center concerned or the region of the direc- 
tor of the region concerned, as the case may 
be 


(B) Such assessments shall identify the 
needs of homeless veterans with respect to 
the following areas: 

(i) Health care. 

(ii) Education and training. 

(iii) Employment. 

(iv) Shelter. 

(v) Counseling. 

(vi) Outreach services. 

(C) Such assessments shall also indicate 
the extent to which the needs referred to in 
clauses (i) through (vi) of subparagraph (B) 
are being met adequately by the programs of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, of other 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, of State and local govern- 
ments, and of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions. 

(D) Such assessments shall be made in con- 
sultation with all facilities of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs serving veterans in 
the appropriate service area and with com- 
munity-based organizations that have expe- 
rience working with homeless persons in 
that area. 

(E) Such assessments shall be carried out 
in accordance with uniform procedures and 
guidelines prescribed by the Secretary. 

(2)(A) The director of each medical center 
shall develop a plan for each of the fiscal 
years 1991, 1992, and 1993 for the provision of 
outreach services and other services to meet 
the needs that are identified in the assess- 
ment referred to in paragraph (1ХВ) on the 
part of homeless veterans in the area served 
by the medical center concerned. The direc- 
tor of each medical center shall develop such 
plans in consultation with the director of the 
appropriate regional benefits office, the 
heads of other facilities of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, and the Director for Veter- 
ans Employment and Training within the 
State concerned. 

(B) Each plan developed pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (A) shall— 
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(i) describe the steps to be taken by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs to meet, di- 
rectly or otherwise, those needs of homeless 
veterans that are identified in the assess- 
ment referred to in paragraph (1) as not 
being adequately met by existing programs, 
and 

(ii) provide that the director of the medical 
center concerned or other official of the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs will take ap- 
propriate action to meet those needs, to the 
maximum extent practicable, through exist- 
ing programs and available resources. 

(C) The director of each medical center 
shall coordinate the development of the plan 
for the area served by the medical center 
concerned with other programs of the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs, other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, State and local governments, and 
community-based organizations and other 
private entities that provide services to 
homeless persons. 

(D) Each plan shall include a list of all 
public and private programs that provide as- 
sistance to homeless persons or homeless 
veterans in the area concerned and shall de- 
scribe the services offered by those pro- 
grams. 

(3) The director of each medical center 
shall be responsible for carrying out the plan 
developed with respect to the area served by 
that medical center. In carrying out such 
plan, the director shall take appropriate 
steps to seek to inform each homeless vet- 
eran, and each veteran who is at risk of be- 
coming homeless, of the services available to 
the veteran within the area served by the 
medical center. 

(4) The director of each medical center 
shall disseminate to other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, all 
State and local governments, and all private 
entities that provide services to homeless 
persons or homeless veterans within the area 
served by the medical center information re- 
garding the services provided to homeless 
veterans by the medical center or other fa- 
cility of the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

(b) PILOT PROGRAM FOR PROVIDING DOMI- 
CILIARY CARE FOR HOMELESS VETERANS.—(1) 
The Secretary shall conduct a pilot program 
to determine the effectiveness of providing, 
through existing community-based organiza- 
tions, domiciliary care (including medical 
services) to homeless veterans eligible for 
such care from the Department of Veterans 
Affairs under other provisions of law. In car- 
rying out the program, the Secretary may 
enter into contracts with community-based 
organizations that have demonstrated effec- 
tiveness in providing relevant services to 
homeless persons. The Secretary shall con- 
duct the program at not more than 15 loca- 
tions throughout the United States. 

(2) In entering into contracts under this 
section, the Secretary shall give preference 
to community-based organizations that offer 
the most comprehensive services, particu- 
larly services that meet needs identified in 
the assessments referred to in subsection 
(а)(1) as not being adequately met by exist- 
ing programs. 

(3) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this subsection $1,500,000 for 
each of fiscal years 1991, 1992, and 1993. 

(4) If the Secretary determines that the 
pilot program conducted pursuant to para- 
graph (1) is effectively meeting the domi- 
ciliary care needs of homeless veterans and 
that additional funds are needed for that 
program, the Secretary may transfer funds 
appropriated to carry out section 801 of the 
Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance 
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Amendments Act of 1988 (Public Law 100-628; 
102 Stat. 3257), as amended by subsection (e), 
to the account available to carry out the 
pilot program provided for in this sub- 
section, except that no amount may be 
transferred in any fiscal year that would re- 
duce the amount available for expenditure 
under such section 801 below an amount 
equal to the amount expended under that 
section in the preceding fiscal year. Funds 
transferred under this paragraph shall be 
available for the same period for which origi- 
nally appropriated. 

(c) AUTHORITY TO ACCEPT DONATIONS FOR 
CERTAIN PROGRAMS.—The Secretary may ac- 
cept donations of funds and services for the 
purposes of providing one-stop, non-residen- 
tial services and mobile support teams and 
for expanding the medical services to home- 
less veterans eligible for such services from 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—As used in subsections 
(a), (b), and (c): 

(1) The term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Veterans Affairs. 

(2) The term “medical center" means а 
medical center of the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs. 

(3) The term "regional benefits office" 
means & regional benefits office of the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs. 

(4) The term veteran“ has the same mean- 
ing given such term by section 101(2) of title 
38, United States Code. 

(5) The term homeless“ has the same 
meaning given such term by section 103(a), 
as limited by section 103(c), of the Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act (Public 
Law 100-77; 101 Stat. 485). 

(e) EXTENSION OF CERTAIN PROGRAMS FOR 
HOMELESS VETERANS.—(1) Section 801 of the 
Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance 
Amendments Act of 1988 (Public Law 100-628; 
102 Stat. 3257) is amended— 

(A) by striking out subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(а) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs $30,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1989 and 1990; $50,000,000 for fiscal year 1991; 
$57,500,000 for fiscal year 1992; and $65,000,000 
for fiscal year 1993. Funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this section shall be in addition to 
any funds appropriated pursuant to any 
other authorizations (whether definite or in- 
definite) for such fiscal years.“: 

(B) in subsection (b)— 

(i) by inserting “(1)” after '"DOMICILIARY 
CARR.— ; 

(ii) by striking out 50 percent“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the amounts specified in 
paragraph (2)”; 

(111) by redesignating clauses (1) and (2) as 
clauses (А) and (B); and 

(iv) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) The amounts available for the pur- 
poses referred to in paragraph (1) are as fol- 
lows: 

“(А) For fiscal year 1989, $15,000,000. 

B) For fiscal year 1990, $15,000,000. 

* (C) For fiscal year 1991, $20,000,000. 

**(D) For fiscal year 1992, $22,500,000. 

“(Е) For fiscal year 1993, 525,000,000.”; and 

(C) in subsection (c)— 

(i) by inserting “(1)” after “HOMELESS VET- 
ERANS.— ; 

(ii) by striking out 50 percent“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘‘the amounts specified in 
paragraph (2)”; and 

(iii) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 
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“(2) The amounts available for the pur- 
poses referred to in paragraph (1) are as fol- 
lows: 

“(А) For fiscal year 1989, $15,000,000. 

“(В) For fiscal year 1990, $15,000,000. 

(С) For fiscal year 1991, $30,000,000. 

D) For fiscal year 1992, $35,000,000. 

“(Е) For fiscal year 1993, 540,000,000.””. 

(2) EXTENSION OF PROGRAM FOR MENTALLY 
ILL HOMELESS VETERANS.—Section 115(d) of 
the Veterans' Benefits and Services Act of 
1988 (38 U.S.C. 612 note) is amended by strik- 
ing out 1992“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1998”. 

(f) REPORT.—Not later than February 1, 
1993, the Secretary of Veterans Affairs shall 
submit to the Committees on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives a report containing an evalua- 
tion of the programs referred to in sub- 
sections (a), (b), and (c). 

ВЕС. 218. EXTENSION OF PILOT PROGRAM OF MO- 
BILE HEALTH CARE CLINICS. 

Section 113(b) of the Veterans’ Benefits and 
Services Act of 1988 (Public Law 100-322; 102 
Stat. 500) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “апа 1990” and inserting 
in lieu thereof а comma and “1990, and 1991”; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
sentence: Funds appropriated to carry out 
the pilot program authorized by this section 
shall remain available until expended.“. 

БЕС. 219. ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PROSTHET- 
ICS AND SPECIAL-DISABILITIES PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a) ESTABLISHING OF ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE.—Chapter 3 is amended— 

(1) by redesignating sections 223 and 224 as 
sections 224 and 225, respectively; and 

(2) by inserting after section 222 the follow- 
ing new section 223: 


“§ 223. Advisory Committee on Prosthetics 
and Special-Disabilities Programs 

**(a)(1) The Secretary shall establish an ad- 
visory committee to be known as the Advi- 
sory Committee on Prosthetics and Special- 
Disabilities Programs (hereinafter in this 
section referred to as the ‘Committee’). 

“(2) The members of the Committee shall 
be appointed by the Secretary and shall 
include— 

“(А) appropriate representatives of veter- 
ans who use prosthetic devices; 

B) individuals who are recognized experts 
in the fields of prosthetics engineering; 

“(С) individuals engaged in prosthetics re- 
search; 

„D) individuals engaged іп rehabilitative 
medicine; 

“(Е) individuals engaged in the clinical 
treatment of individuals who are users of 
prosthetic devices; 

“(Е) individuals engaged in clinical treat- 
ment in the Department's special-disabilities 
programs; and 

„G) such other individuals with pertinent 
expertise or experience as the Secretary may 
determine appropriate. 

“(8) The Committee may also include, as 
ex officio members, individuals appointed 
from the Department. 

“(4) The Secretary shall determine the 
total number, terms of service, and pay and 
allowances of members of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary, except that the 
term of office of any such member may not 
exceed three years. 

“(®)(1) It shall be the function of the Com- 
mittee to advise the Secretary and the Chief 
Medical Director on all matters related to— 

“(А) prosthetics and special-disabilities 
programs administered by the Secretary; 
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"(B) the coordination of programs of the 
Department for the development and testing 
of, and for information exchange regarding, 
prosthetic devices; 

"(C) the coordination of Department and 
non-Department programs that involve the 
development and testing of prosthetic de- 
vices; and 

D) the adequacy of funding for the pros- 
thetics and special-disabilities programs of 
the Department. 

"(2) The Secretary shall, on a regular 
basis, consult with and seek the advice of the 
Committee on the matters described in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 

o) Not later than January 15 of 1991, 1992, 
and 1994, the Committee shall submit to the 
Secretary and the Committees on Veterans' 
Affairs of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives a report on the effectiveness of 
the prosthetics and special-disabilities pro- 
grams administered by the Secretary during 
the preceding fiscal year. Not more than 30 
days after the date on which any such report 
is received by the Secretary, the Secretary 
Shall submit a report to such committees 
commenting on the report of the advisory 
committee. 

“(4) As used in this section, the term 'spe- 
cial-disabilities programs' includes all pro- 
grams administered by the Department for 
spinal-cord-injured veterans, blind veterans, 
veterans who have lost or lost the use of ex- 
tremities, hearing-impaired veterans, and 
other veterans with serious incapacities in 
terms of daily life functions.“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 3 is 
amended by striking out the items relating 
to sections 223 and 224 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

"223. Advisory Committee on Prosthetics 
and Special-Disabilities Pro- 


grams. 

“224. Rulemaking: procedures and judicial 

review. 

“225. Administrative settlement of tort 

claims.". 

SEC. 220. SERVICES TO OVERCOME SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED DISABILITIES AFFECTING 
PROCREATION. 

(a) DEFINITION ОҒ "MEDICAL SERVICES’’.— 
Clause (A) of section 601(6) is further amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

Ad) surgical services, (ii) services to 
achieve pregnancy in a veteran or a veter- 
an's spouse when such services are necessary 
to overcome a service-connected disability 
impairing a veteran's procreative ability 
(but only if such services are furnished by 
contract, except for services which the Chief 
Medical Director determines that Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs facilities are fully 
capable of furnishing in a cost-effective man- 
ner), (111) dental services and appliances ав 
described in sections 610 and 612 of this title, 
(iv) optometric and podiatric services, (v) (in 
the case of a person otherwise receiving care 
or services under this chapter) preventive 
health-care services as defined in section 662 
of this title, (vi) wheelchairs, artificial 
limbs, trusses and similar appliances, special 
clothing made necessary by the wearing of 
prosthetic appliances, and such other sup- 
plies or services as the Secretary determines 
to be reasonable and necessary, and (vii) 
travel and incidental expenses pursuant to 
the provisions of section 111 of this title; 
апа”. 

(b) ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—The Chief Medi- 
cal Director of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs shall appoint an advisory committee 
to advise the Chief Medical Director on the 
exercise of authority to furnish services de- 
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Scribed in subclause (ii) of section 601(6)(A) 
of title 38, United States Code, as added by 
subsection (a). Section 14 of the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act (5 U.S.C. App.) shall 
not apply to the advisory committee ар- 
pointed under this subsection. 
SEC. 221. COMPENSATED WORK THERAPY AND 
THERAPEUTIC RESIDENCE PILOT 
PROGRAM. 


(a) AUTHORIZED SOURCES FOR PROVISION OF 
THERAPEUTIC WORK.—Section 618(b)(1) is 
amended by striking out “contractual ar- 
rangements with private industry or other 
sources outside the Veterans’ Administra- 
Чоп” and inserting in lieu thereof “а con- 
tract or other arrangement with any appro- 
priate source (whether or not an element of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs or of any 
other Federal entity)". 

(b) USE OF REVOLVING FUND.—The first sen- 
tence of section 618(c)(1) is amended by in- 
serting before the period at the end (includ- 
ing defraying the costs of travel and related 
expenses necessary to train and educate em- 
ployees in the administration of services 
under such subsection)". 

(c) PILOT PROGRAM.—(1) Subchapter II of 
chapter 17 is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 618 the following new section: 

“§ 618A. Compensated work therapy and 
therapeutic residence pilot program 

“(а) During fiscal years 1991 through 1995, 
the Secretary shall conduct a compensated 
work therapy and therapeutic residence pilot 
program. The pilot program shall have two 
components as follows: 

“(1) A component, under subsection (b) of 
this section, which provides for contracting 
with nonprofit corporations to furnish com- 
pensated work therapy in conjunction with 
the operation of therapeutic residences. 

“(2) A component, under subsection (с) of 
this section, which provides for the direct 
operation of therapeutic residences in con- 
junction with the furnishing of compensated 
work therapy. 

*"(b)1) Under the pilot program, the Sec- 
retary shall encourage and participate in the 
establishment of nonprofit corporations for 
the purpose of contracting with such non- 
profit corporations to conduct compensated 
work therapy programs under the pilot pro- 
gram at not less than ten and not more than 
fifteen Department of Veterans Affairs medi- 
cal centers operating such programs. 

“(2) The Secretary may enter into а con- 
tract with а nonprofit corporation under the 
pilot program only if the corporation pro- 
vides assurances satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary that it will operate a therapeutic resi- 
dence for eligible veterans in conjunction 
with an existing compensated work therapy 
program аб a medical center. The contract 
may remain in effect only as long as the cor- 
poration operates the therapeutic residence 
for eligible veterans in connection with the 
pilot program. 

(3) А contract with a nonprofit corpora- 
tion under this subsection may provide for 
the Secretary to furnish the corporation 
(with or without consideration) in-kind вегу- 
ices, including— 

“(А) technical and clinical advice; 

“(В) supervision of the activities of com- 
pensated work therapy participants in the 
rehabilitation of any property for use as a 
therapeutic residence under the contract and 
for possible later sale as а private residence; 
and 

“(С) minor maintenance of and minor re- 
pairs to such a therapeutic residence. 

*(4)(A) In order to assist а nonprofit cor- 
poration to purchase or lease any real prop- 
erty for the purpose of operating а thera- 
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peutic residence under the pilot program or 
to operate such a residence, the Secretary 
may lend the corporation up to the maxi- 
mum amounts specified in subparagraphs (C) 
and (D), respectively, of this paragraph. 

`В) Loans authorized by this paragraph 
Shall be paid out of sums in the fund. 

“(С) The amount of a loan under this para- 
graph for the purchase or lease of real prop- 
erty may not exceed— 

"(1) in the case of a purchase of real prop- 
erty for such use, the amount equal to 25 per- 
cent of the purchase price; or 

(i) in the case of a lease of real property 
for such use, the amount of the rent for one 
year. 

D) The amount of a loan under this para- 
graph for the operation of a therapeutic resi- 
dence may not exceed an amount equal to 
the estimated amount, as approved by the 
Secretary, necessary for the operation of the 
residence for a period of six months. 

“(Е) А loan made to а nonprofit corpora- 
tion under this paragraph— 

„shall be payable on demand; 

"(ii) shall not bear interest for the first 
five years; 

(i) after the first five years, shall bear а 
rate of interest specified by the Secretary, in 
consultation with the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and 

‘(iv) shall be subordinate to any mortgage 
loan entered into for purchase of the resi- 
dence. 

“(5) In the case of each nonprofit corpora- 
tion to which a loan is made under para- 
graph (4) of this subsection for the purchase 
of real property, the pilot program contract 
with such corporation shall include а provi- 
sion that requires the corporation— 

"(A) to sell the real property if the cor- 
poration does not operate or с?азев to oper- 
ate а therapeutic residence on that property; 

“(В) бо pay the fund the sum of the unpaid 
balance of the loan and the amount equal to 
50 percent of the excess, if any, of the sale 
price over the total amount paid by the cor- 
poration for the purchase and improvement 
of such real property; and 

“(С) to use the proceeds of the sale of the 
property to pay the obligations imposed by 
clause (B) of this paragraph. 

“(6ХА) The Secretary shall deposit in es- 
crow any sums to be loaned to a nonprofit 
corporation under paragraph (4) of this sub- 
section until the corporation demonstrates 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary that at 
least 25 percent of the net annual operating 
expenses of the corporation will be paid out 
of funds obtained from sources other than 
the Department of Veterans Affairs or will 
be satisfied by in-kind services obtained 
from such sources, or both. For the purpose 
of this subparagraph, the term ‘net annual 
operating expenses’ means the amount equal 
to the excess of the estimated amount of the 
annual expenses of operating the therapeutic 
residence or therapeutic residences to be ac- 
quired or operated with such escrow sums 
over the estimated annual rental income 
from eligible veterans residing in such resi- 
dence or residences. 

"(B) If, in the case of a corporation for 
which any amount is held in escrow pursuant 
to subparagraph (A) of this paragraph in con- 
nection with a contract awarded under the 
pilot program, the corporation fails to meet 
the requirenients of such subparagraph with- 
in 18 months after the award of that con- 
tract, the corporation shall forfeit all rights 
to the amount so held in escrow, the escrow 
shall be terminated, and that amount shall 
be credited to the fund. 

“(ТХА) Subject to subparagraph (В) of this 
paragraph, the Secretary shall transfer to 
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the Veterans Health Services and Research 
Administration not less than 10 residences 
acquired by the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs in the administration of chapter 37 of 
this title. 

B) Each property so transferred under 
this paragraph— 

“(1) shall be located іп an area suitable for 
meeting the need of the Department for a 
therapeutic residence under the pilot pro- 
gram; and 

(i) shall be leased, in accordance with 
subparagraph (C) of this paragraph, to а non- 
profit corporation for operation as a thera- 
peutic residence under the pilot program. 

"(C) A lease of property under this 
paragraph— 

“(1) shall provide for a lease period of not 
less than one and not more than three years 
&nd may include one or more options for re- 
newal at the option of both parties for up to 
three additional years; 

(i) shall require that the property be op- 
erated as a therapeutic residence during the 
lease period; 

(Iii) shall require that the residents of the 
therapeutic residence pay to the nonprofit 
corporation such reasonable rent as the Sec- 
retary shall prescribe; 

* (iv) shall require the lessee to pay to the 
medical center benefiting from the operation 
of such therapeutic residence 60 percent of 
the rent received each month during the 
lease period from eligible veterans residing 
in а therapeutic residence on such property; 

"(v) shall provide for return of the prop- 
erty to the Secretary upon termination of 
the lease; and 

“(vi) shall include such other terms and 
conditions, consistent with this subsection, 
as the Secretary considers apprópriate for 
protection of the interesfs of the United 
States. 

“(8) The director of a medical center shall 
hold the sums received pursuant to para- 
graph (8)(С)(111) of this subsection until such 
sums are transferred pursuant to this para- 
graph. The Secretary shall periodically 
transfer such sums to the appropriate loan 
guaranty fund. The Secretary, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary: of the Treasury, 
shall prescribe regulations to carry out this 

ph. г 

(9) In the case of a nonprofit corporation 
that, on September 30, 1990, is conducting а 
compensated work therapy program pursu- 
ant to а contract awarded by the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, the operations of 
such corporation not covered by a contract 
awarded under the pilot program shall not be 
affected by the provisions о? thís subsection. 

“(10) In-kind services furnished to a non- 
profit corporation by the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs under the pilot program shall 
be considered as part of a pass-through ac- 
count under the Department's resource allo- 
cation methodology and any other methodol- 
ogy used by the Department to allocate re- 
sources to its health-care facilities. 

(II) A) Any nonprofit corporation estab- 
lished to operate а therapeutic residence or 
therapeutic residences under the pilot pro- 
gram shall be established in accordance with 
the nonprofit corporation laws of the State 
or States in which the therapeutic residence 
or residences are to be operated and shall, to 
the extent not inconsistent with any Federal 
law, be subject to the laws of such State or 
States, as the case may be. 

*(B) A nonprofit corporation participating 
in the pilot program shall be established 
solely for the purpose of conducting one or 
more compensated work therapy programs 
апа operating therapeutic residences in con- 
junction with such programs. 
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"(C) Except as otherwise provided in this 
paragraph or under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary, a nonprofit corporation par- 
ticipating in the pilot program, and its direc- 
tors and employees, shall be required to com- 
ply only with those Federal laws, regula- 
tions, and executive orders and directives 
which apply generally to private nonprofit 
corporations. 

“(D) The board of directors of each non- 
profit corporation participating in the pilot 
program shall include employees of the De- 
partment, but the total number of such em- 
ployees on the board must be less than one- 
half of the total number of directors. An em- 
ployee of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
directly responsible for the conduct of com- 
pensated work therapy programs at the med- 
ical center benefiting from the operation of 
& therapeutic residence by the corporation 
shall be a member of the board. 

“(Е) A nonprofit corporation participating 
in the pilot program may— 

“(1) accept gifts and grants from, and enter 
into contracts with, individuals and public 
and private entities solely to carry out the 
purpose specified in subparagraph (B) of this 
subsection; 

i employ such employees as it considers 
necessary for such purpose and fix the com- 
pensation of such employees; and 

(111) in the discretion of the corporation 
board of directors, transfer gifts and grants 
&ccepted under clause (1) of this subpara- 
graph to the fund. 

F) The records of a nonprofit corporation 
participating in the pilot program shall be 
available to the Secretary. 

"(G) For the purposes of sections 4(a)(1) 
and 6(a)1) of the Inspector General Act of 
1978, the programs and operations of such а 
nonprofit corporation shall be considered to 
be programs and operations of the Depart- 
ment with respect to which the Inspector 
General of the Department has responsibil- 
ities under such Act. 

AH) Such a nonprofit corporation shall be 
considered an agency for the purposes of sec- 
tion 716 of title 31 (relating to availability of 
information and inspection of records by the 
Comptroller General). 

“(1) Each such nonprofit corporation shall 
submit to the Secretary an annual report 
providing a detailed statement of its oper- 
ations, activities, and accomplishments dur- 
ing that year. The corporation shall obtain а 
report of independent auditors concerning 
the receipts and expenditures of funds by the 
corporation during that year and shall in- 
clude that report in the corporation's report 
to the Secretary for that year. 

J) Each member of the board of directors 
of & nonprofit corporation participating in 
the pilot program, each employee of such а 
corporation, and each employee of the De- 
partment involved ín the functions of the 
corporation during any year— 

“(i) shall, with respect to such functions, 
be subject to Federal laws and regulations 
applicable to Federal employees with respect 
to conflícts of interest in the performance of 
official functions; and 

"(ii) shall, with respect to such functions, 
submit to the Secretary an annual state- 
ment signed by the director or employee cer- 
tifying that the director or employee is 
aware of, and has complied with, such laws 
and regulations in the same manner as is re- 
quired of Federal employees. 

K) The Secretary shall submit to the 
Committees on Veterans’ Affairs of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives an annual 
report on the number and locations of non- 
profit corporations participating in the pilot 
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program and the amount loaned and the 
value of in-kind services furnished by the 
Secretary to each such corporation under 
the pilot program. 

*(c)1) Under the pilot program, the Sec- 
retary, in connection with the conduct of 
compensated work therapy programs at not 
less than ten and not more than fifteen De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs medical cen- 
ters, shall operate residences as therapeutic 
residences for the furnishing of transitional 
housing solely for veterans who are fur- 
nished compensated work therapy pursuant 
to section 618(b) of this title. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary may use such procure- 
ment procedures for the purchase, lease, or 
other acquisition of residential housing for 
purposes of this subsection as the Secretary 
considers appropriate to expedite the open- 
ing and operation of therapeutic residences 
and to protect the interests of the United 
States. 

“(3) A therapeutic residence may be oper- 
&ted for veterans described in paragraph (1) 
of this subsection under the following condi- 
tions: 

“(А) That only veterans described in such 
paragraph and a house manager reside in 
such residence. 

"(B) That each resident, other than the 
house manager, рау the Department rent for 
the period or periods of residence in such res- 
idence. 

“(С) That, in the establishment and oper- 

ation of such therapeutic residence in a com- 
munity, the Secretary consult with appro- 
priate representatives of such community 
and comply with zoning requirements, build- 
ing permit requirements, and similar ге- 
quirements applicable to other real property 
used for similar purposes in such commu- 
nity. 
D) That the residence meet the State and 
community fire and safety requirements ap- 
plicable to other real property used for simi- 
lar purposes in the community in which the 
therapeutic residence is located. 

“(4)(A) The Secretary may provide for free 
room and subsistence for a house manager in 
addition to or instead of payment of a fee for 
the house manager's services. 

“(В) The total amount of the compensation 
paid and otherwise provided for a house man- 
ager (taking into consideration the value of 
any free room and subsistence under sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph) may not be 
less than the equivalent of the total amount 
that would be payable to the house manager 
for the house manager's services if the house 
manager were paid the hourly minimum 
wage under section 6(a) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 206(a)). 

“(5) The Secretary may operate as a thera- 
peutic residence under this subsection— 

"(A) any suitable residential property (i) 
acquired by the Secretary as the result of a 
default on а loan made, guaranteed, or in- 
sured under chapter 37 of this title, or (ii) 
purchased for the pilot program; and 

"(B) any other suitable residential prop- 
erty purchased, leased, or otherwise acquired 
by the Secretary. 

"(6) In the case of the purchase of any 
property referred to in paragraph (5)(A) of 
this subsection, the Secretary shall transfer 
from unobligated amounts in the fund to the 
appropriate loan guaranty fund the amount 
equal to the amount that the Secretary 
would charge for the sale of such property to 
& nonprofit organization or a State pursuant 
to section 9 of Public Law 100-198 (101 Stat. 
1320). 

"(7) Subject to the authority, direction, 
and control of the Secretary, the Chief Medi- 
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cal Director shall be responsible for the man- 
agement, maintenance, and disposition of 
property acquired for the purpose of this sub- 
section. 

“(8) The Secretary shall prescribe— 

“(А) а procedure for establishing reason- 
able rental rates for persons residing in 
therapeutic residences; and 

"(B) appropriate limits on the period for 
which such persons may reside in thera- 
peutic residences. 

“(9) The Secretary may dispose of any 
property acquired for the purpose of carrying 
out this subsection when such property is no 
longer used for such purpose. The proceeds of 
disposition of such property shall be credited 
to the fund. 

(dc!) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the fund for the purposes of carry- 
ing out this section, а total of $5,000,000 for 
fiscal years 1991 through 1995. 

“(2) To the extent that less than $5,000,000 
is appropriated pursuant to paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, the Secretary may transfer 
to the fund, from unobligated amounts in the 
General Post fund of the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs medical center that will con- 
tract for the operation of or operate a thera- 
peutic residence under this section, such 
amounts as the Secretary determines are 
necessary, in addition to any amounts во ар- 
propriated, to carry out this section. 

"(e)1) Not later than February 1, 1995, the 
Secretary shall submit to the Committees on 
Veterans' Affairs of the Senate and House of 
Representatives а report on the experience 
under the pilot program. 

**(2) The report shall include— 

“(А) the Secretary's assessment of the ef- 
fects that transfers of housing to Veterans 
Health Services and Research Administra- 
tion under the pilot program have on the 
Loan Guaranty Revolving Fund established 
under section 1824(a) of this title and the 
Home Loan Guaranty Fund established 
under section 1824A(a) of this title; and 

"(B) such recommendations as the Sec- 
retary considers appropriate. 

“(0 For the purposes of this section 

“(1) the term 'appropriate loan guaranty 
fund' means (i) in the case of а lease or pur- 
chase of a property that had secured a loan 
that was guaranteed, insured, or made under 
chapter 37 of this title and was closed or as- 
sumed after September 30, 1989, the Home 
Loan Guaranty Fund established by section 
1824А(а) of this title, or (ii) in the case of any 
other property, the Loan Guaranty Revolv- 
ing Fund established under section 1824(a) of 
this title; 

“(2) the term 'eligible veteran' means а 
veteran eligible to receive therapeutic and 
rehabilitative services under this section; 

"(3) the term ‘existing compensated work 
therapy program' means а compensated 
work therapy that is being con- 
ducted under section 618(b) of this title by a 
Department of Veterans Affairs medical cen- 
ter on the date of the enactment of the Vet- 
erans Benefits and Health Care Act of 1989; 

“(4) the term 'fund' means the Special 
Therapeutic and Rehabilitation Activities 
Fund established by section 618(с)(1) of this 
title; 

"(5 the term ‘nonprofit corporation’ 
means a corporation recognized as an entity 
the income of which is exempt from taxation 
under section 501(сХ8) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986; and 

**(6) the term ‘therapeutic residence’ means 
а residential facility in which eligible veter- 
ans may reside while participating in a com- 
pensated work therapy program conducted 
pursuant to section 618 of this title and in- 
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cludes real property associated with such fa- 
cility. 

"(g) The authority of the Secretary to 
enter into contracts under this section shall 
be effective for any fiscal year only to such 
extent or in such amounts as are provided in 
appropriation Acts.“ 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning of 
such chapter is amended by inserting after 
the item relating to section 618 the following 
new item: 


“618A. Compensated work therapy and thera- 
peutic residence pilot  pro- 


(d) NoNPROFIT CORPORATIONS FOR VETER- 
ANS COMPENSATED WORK THERAPY PRO- 
GRAMS.—(1) Chapter 73 is amended by adding 
at the end the following new subchapter: 


“SUBCHAPTER VII—NONPROFIT COR- 
PORATIONS FOR VETERANS COM- 
PENSATED WORK THERAPY PRO- 


GRAMS 
“§ 4171. Authority to establish; status 

“(а) The Secretary may authorize the es- 
tablishment of one or more nonprofit cor- 
porations to provide a flexible funding mech- 
anism for the conduct of Department com- 
pensated work therapy programs for veter- 
ans (including homeless veterans) in such 
community or communities as the Secretary 
may designate. Except as otherwise required 
in this subchapter or under regulations pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary, any such corpora- 
tion, and its directors and employees, shall 
be required to comply only with those Fed- 
eral laws, regulations, and executive orders 
and directives which apply generally to pri- 
vate nonprofit corporations. 

„b) Any corporation established under 
this subchapter shall be established solely to 
facilitate the conduct of compensated work 
therapy programs for veterans. 

“(с) If, by the end of the three-year period 
beginning on the date of the establishment 
of а corporation under this subchapter, the 
corporation is not recognized as an entity 
the income of which 18 exempt from taxation 
under section 501(c)(3) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986, the Secretary shall dissolve 
the corporation. 

“§ 4172. Funds received by corporations 


“(а) Except for sums used as provided іп 
subsection (b) of this section, funds received 
by a corporation established under this sub- 
chapter for the conduct of compensated work 
therapy programs shall be transferred to the 
Special Therapeutic and Rehabilitation Ac- 
tivities Fund established under section 618(c) 
of this title and shall be administered by the 
Secretary for conducting such programs. 

ei) Subject to paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, the corporation may use funds re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) of this section to 
defray the administrative and fundraising 
expenses of the corporation. 

*(2) Expenditures of the corporation shall 
be approved in advance in accordance with 
procedures prescribed by the Secretary. 

“§ 4173. Board of directors; executive director 

“(а) The Secretary shall provide for the ap- 
pointment of a board of directors for each 
corporation established under this sub- 
chapter. The board shall include— 

“(1) an officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment who— 

() is in a field office of the Department 
in or near the community or communities 
for which the corporation is established; and 

“(В) is involved in the administration of 
section 618 of this title; and 

“(2) representatives of the community or 
communities for which the corporation is es- 
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tablished who are not officers ог employees 
of the Federal Government. 

(b) Each such corporation shall have an 
executive director who shall be appointed by 
the board of directors with the concurrence 
of the Secretary. The executive director of a 
corporation shall be responsible for the oper- 
ations of the corporation and shall have such 
specific duties and responsibilities as the 
board may prescribe. 


“§ 4174. General powers 


“А corporation established under this sub- 
chapter may— 

“(1) accept gifts and grants from, and enter 
into contracts with, individuals and public 
and private entities solely for the purpose of 
facilitating the conduct of compensated 
work therapy programs; 

“(2) employ personnel to carry out such 
purpose; and 

“(8) fix the compensation of such person- 
nel. 


“ 4175. Applicable State law 


"Any corporation established under this 
subchapter shall be established in accord- 
ance with the nonprofit corporation laws of 
the State or States in which the community 
or communities for which the corporation is 
established are located and shall, to the ex- 
tent not inconsistent with any Federal law, 
be subject to the laws of such State or 
States, as the case may be. 


“§ 4176. Accountability and oversight 


"(a)(1XA) The records of a corporation es- 
tablished under this subchapter shall be 
available to the Secretary. 

“(В) For the purposes of sections 4(a)(1) 
and 6(a)(1) of the Inspector General Act of 
1978, the programs and operations of such a 
corporation shall be considered to be pro- 
grams and operations of the Department 
with respect to which the Inspector General 
of the Department has responsibilities under 
such Act. 

“(2) Such a corporation shall be considered 
an agency for the purposes of section 716 of 
title 31 (relating to availability of informa- 
tion and inspection of records by the Comp- 
troller General). 

„) Each such corporation shall submit to 
the Secretary an annual report providing & 
detailed statement of its operations, activi- 
ties, and accomplishments during that year. 
The corporation shall obtain a report of 
independent auditors concerning the receípts 
апа expenditures of funds by the corporation 
during that year and shall include that re- 
port in the corporation's report to the Sec- 
retary for that year. 

(o) Each member of the board of directors 
of а corporation established under this sub- 
chapter, each employee of such a corpora- 
tion, and each employee of the Department 
who is involved in the functions of the cor- 
poration during any year— 

"(1) shall be subject to Federal laws and 
regulations applicable to Federal employees 
with respect to conflicts of interest in the 
performance of official functions; and 

“(2) shall submit to the Secretary an an- 
nual statement signed by the director or em- 
ployee certifying that the director or em- 
ployee is aware of, and has complied with, 
such laws and regulations in the same man- 
ner as is required of Federal employees. 

"(d) The Secretary shall submit to the 
Committees on Veterans' Affairs of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives an annual 
report on the number and location of cor- 
porations established and the amount of the 
contributions made to each such corpora- 
tion. 
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*$ 4177. Report to Congress 

"Not later than February 1, 1993, the Sec- 
retary shall submit to Congress a report on 
the experience through the end of fiscal year 
1992 under this subchapter. The report shall 
include such recommendations as the Sec- 
retary considers appropriate. 
“§ 4178. Expiration of authority 


“Мо corporation may be established under 
this subchapter after September 30, 1993. 
4% 4179. Definition 


For the purposes of this section, the term 
'compensated work therapy program' means 
any program of therapeutic and rehabilita- 
tive activities conducted under section 618 of 
this title.“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of such chapter is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 


“SUBCHAPTER VII—NONPROFIT COR- 
PORATIONS FOR VETERANS СОМ- 
PENSATED WORK THERAPY PRO- 
GRAMS 

“4171. Authority to establish; status. 

“4172. Funds received by corporations. 

“4173. Board of directors; executive director. 

“4174. General powers. 

“4175. Applicable State law. 

“4176. Accountability and oversight. 

“4177. Report to Congress. 

*4178. Expiration of authority. 

*4179. Definition.". 


(e) AVAILABILITY OF THE SPECIAL THERA- 
PEUTIC AND REHABILITATION ACTIVITIES FUND 
FOR CERTAIN ACTIVITIES.—Section 618(c), as 
amended by subsection (b) is further 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by inserting “апа for 
the purpose of carrying out section 618A(c) of 
this title“ before the period at the end of the 
first sentence; and 

(2) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by inserting “апа all funds received by 
the Department as rent under section 618A(c) 
of this title," in the first sentence after 
“paragraph (2) of such subsection,’’; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following: 
“The Secretary may also distribute out of 
unobligated amounts in the fund such 
amounts as may be necessary for the acquisi- 
tion, management, maintenance, and dis- 
position of real property for the purpose of 
carrying out section 618A of this title.“ 

(f) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
618(b) is amended by striking out thera- 
peutic work' both places it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "compensated work 
therapy". 

SEC. 222. PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 

(a) EXTENSION OF PILOT PROGRAM.—Para- 
graph (1) of section 663(a) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) In order to carry out the purpose of 
this subchapter, the Secretary, through fis- 
cal year 1995— 

“(А) shall furnish annually at least two 
preventive health-care services that the Sec- 
retary determines to be feasible and appro- 
priate to any veteran being furnished care or 
services under section 610(a)(1) or 612(a) (1) or 
(2) of this title; and 

“(В) shall implement annually at each De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs health-care fa- 
cility a major preventive health-care and 
health-promotion initiative for such veter- 

(b) LIMIT ON EXPENDITURES,—Section 663(c) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out or“ after ''1983,"; and 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
and inserting in lieu thereof, more than 
$16,000,000 in fiscal year 1991, more than 
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$17,000,000 in fiscal year 1992, more than 
$18,000,000 in fiscal year 1993, more than 
$19,000,000 in fiscal year 1994, or more than 
$20,000,000 in fiscal year 1995.”. 

(c) DIRECTOR OF PREVENTIVE HEALTH-CARE 
AND HEALTH-PROMOTION PROGRAMS.—Section 
663 is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

"(d)(1) The Chief Medical Director shall 
designate an official in the Veterans Health 
Services and Research Administration to act 
as the Director of Preventive Health-Care 
and Health-Promotion Programs. 

*(2) The Director of Preventive Health- 
Care and Health-Promotion Programs shall 
prepare guidance regarding and be respon- 
sible for coordinating and evaluating, and 
advising the Chief Medical Director on, all 
activities carried out under this sub- 
chapter.“ 

(d) REPORTS.—Section 664 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(а) The Secretary shall submit to the 
Committees on Veterans' Affairs of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives— 

“(1) not later than February 1, 1993, an in- 
terim report on the experience under the 
program provided for by this subchapter; and 

2) not later than February 1, 1995, a final 
report on the experience under the program. 

"(b) Each report submitted pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section shall include, 
with respect to the experience under the pro- 
gram through September 30 of the year pre- 
ceding the deadline for submission of such 
report вресійей in subsection (a) of this 
section— 

“(1) а description of the types of services 
that have been furnished pursuant to section 
663(a)(1)(A) and the number of veterans who 
received such services; 

“(2) a description of the preventive health- 
care and health-promotion initiatives that 
were implemented pursuant to section 
663(a)(1)(B) of this title and the number of 
veterans who have been served through such 
initiatives; 

08) а description of the types of preventive 
health-care services that have been furnished 
pursuant to sections 610, 612, and 601(6) of 
this title and the number of veterans who re- 
ceived such servíces; 

“(4) а description of activities conducted 
pursuant to section 663(a)(2) of this title; 

“(5) an assessment of the results of the 
program; and 

“(6) any plans for administrative action, 
and any recommendations for legislation, 
that the Secretary considers appropriate.“ 

(e) CONFORMING AND CLARIFYING AMEND- 
MENTS.—(1) Section 661(1) is amended by 
striking out, including veterans with serv- 
ice-connected disabilities rated at 50 per cen- 
tum or more and veterans being furnished 
care or services involving а вегуісе-соп- 
nected disability under this chapter.“ 

(2) Clauses (1) and (2) of section 662 are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) periodic medical and dental examina- 
tions (including screenings for high blood 
pressure, glaucoma, colorectal cancer, and 
cholesterol); 

“(2) patient health education (including 
education about nutrition, stress manage- 
ment, physical fitness, and smoking ces- 
sation);". 

SEC. 223. ASSISTIVE DOGS FOR CERTAIN DIS- 
ABLED VETERANS. 


(a) AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE ASSISTIVE 
Docs.—Section 614 is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

“(сХ1) The Secretary may provide 

“(А) а service dog to a quadriplegic vet- 
eran who has a service-connected disability, 
and 
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“(В) а signal dog to а veteran who has а 
service-connected hearing impairment and is 
in need of the assistance of such a dog. 

“(2) The Secretary may pay travel and іп- 
cidental expenses to veterans referred to in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, under the 
terms and conditions set forth in section 111 
of this title, for travel to and from their 
homes that are incurred in becoming ad- 
justed to the service dogs and signal dogs re- 
ferred to in such paragraph. 

*(3) For the purposes of this subsection: 

"(A) The term 'service dog' means a dog 
trained to assist quadriplegic individuals in 
the performance of daily living tasks. 

"(B) The term 'signal dog' means a dog 
trained to provide hearing assistance to deaf 
persons.“ 

(b) TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS.— Section 6140 
is amended by striking out ‘(under the 
terms and conditions set forth in section 111 
of this title) to and from their homes and" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “, under the 
terms and conditions set forth in section 111 
of this title, for travel to and from their 
homes that аге”, 

SEC. 224. PROSTHETIC SERVICES REPORT. 

Not later than January 15, 1992, the Sec- 
retary of Veterans Affairs shall submit to 
the Committees on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
Senate and House of Representatives a re- 
port containing— 

(1) the Secretary's evaluation of the rea- 
sons for the backlog that occurred in the 
procurement of prosthetic appliances in fis- 
cal year 1989, and for the failure to furnish 
prosthetic appliances in accordance with the 
priority established in section 612(i) of title 
38, United States Code; and 

(2) & description of the actions that the 
Secretary has taken and plans to take to 
prevent a recurrence of— 

(A) the failure to furnish prosthetic appli- 
апсев in accordance with such priority, in- 
cluding & schedule for any such planned ac- 
tions; and 

(B) the accumulation of a significant back- 
log in the procurement of prosthetic appli- 
ances. 

SEC. 225. REQUIREMENT FOR SECOND OPINION 
FOR FEE-BASIS OUTPATIENT DEN- 
TAL CARE REIMBURSEMENT. 

Section 612(b)(3) is amended by striking 
out “3500” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“91,000”, 

SEC. 226. REPEAL ОҒ AUTHORITY TO FURNISH 
BACCO RECEIVING 


TO VETERANS 
HOSPITAL OR DOMICILIARY CARE, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 615 is repealed. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 17 is 
amended by striking out the item relating to 
section 615. 
SEC. 227. DEVELOPMENT OF RECOMMENDED 


(a) REQUIREMENT TO ESTABLISH TASK 
FORCE.—The Secretary of Veterans Affairs 
shall establish a task force to recommend 
policies and legislation for the elimination 
of inconsistencies among provisions of law 
relating to veterans' eligibility for certain 
health-care benefits. 

(b) COMPOSITION OF TASK FORCE.—The task 
force shall be composed of the following: 

(1) Employees of the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs involved in the administration of 
programs affected by the inconsistencies in 
law referred to in subsection (a). 

(2) Representatives of organizations con- 
cerned with the administration of such pro- 
grams, as determined by the Secretary. 
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(c) RESPONSIBILITIES OF TASK FORCE.—The 
task force shall— 

(1) identify inconsistencies among sections 
601(6), 612, 614, 617, and 619 of title 38, United 
States Code, and the implementation of such 
sections; 

(2) after consultation with appropriate rep- 
resentatives of veterans, develop policy rec- 
ommendations and legislative proposals for 
the elimination of any such inconsistencies; 
and 

(3) not later than the date specified by the 
Secretary, submit to the Secretary a report 
containing (A) descriptions of the inconsist- 
encies identified by the task force, (B) the 
policies and legislative proposals  rec- 
ommended by the task force ſor the elimi- 
nation of such inconsistencies, and (C) the 
reasons for each such recommendation. 

(d) ACTION BY THE SECRETARY.—The Sec- 
retary shall— 

(1) review the report submitted by the task 
force; and 

(2) either (A) approve the recommenda- 
tions for legislation contained in the report, 
or (B) with respect to any such recommenda- 
tions that the Secretary does not approve, 
recommend, or decline to recommend alter- 
native legislative proposals that the Sec- 
retary considers appropriate for the elimi- 
nation of the inconsistencies identified by 
the task force. 

(e) SUBMISSION OF RECOMMENDATIONS TO 
CONGRESS.—Not later than 180 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall submit to the Committees on 
Veterans' Affairs of the Senate and House of 
Representatives— 

(1) the report submitted to the Secretary 
by the task force; and 

(2) a report containing— 

(A) any legislation recommended by the 
Secretary for the elimination of the incon- 
sistencies identified by the task force; 

(B) an analysis of any legislation rec- 
ommended by the Secretary; and 

(C) the reasons for any differences between 
any legislation recommended by the Sec- 
retary and the legislation recommended by 
the task force. 

SEC. 228. ELIGIBILITY OF FORMER PRISONERS 
OF WAR FOR OUTPATIENT MEDICAL 
SERVICES. 

Section 612(a)(1) is amended— 

(1) at the end of clause (B), by striking out 
“and”; 

(2) at the end of clause (C), by striking out 
the period and inserting in lieu thereof; 
and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new clause: 

D) to any former prisoner of war for any 
disability.". 

PART C—HEALTH-CARE PERSONNEL 
SEC. 241. SHORT TITLE. 

This part may be cited as the Veterans 
Health-Care Personnel Act of 1991". 

SEC. 242. PAY ENHANCEMENTS FOR CERTAIN 
HEALTH-CARE PERSONNEL. 

Section 4107(f) is amended by striking out 
"or occupational therapists," and inserting 
in lieu thereof occupational therapists, ог 
апу other health-care personnel furnishing 
direct care to patients or providing services 
incident to the furnishing of direct care to 
patients.“. 

SEC. 243. SPECIAL RATES CAP. 

Section 4107(g)(3) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(А)” after “(8)”; 

(2) by inserting by two times” after ex- 
ceed" the first place it appears; and 

(3) by inserting at the end the following 
new subparagraph: 
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"(B) Whenever the amount of an increase 
under paragraph (1) of this subsection results 
in a rate of basic pay for a position being 
equal to or greater than the amount that is 
94 percent of the maximum amount per- 
mitted under subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph, the Secretary shall promptly notify 
the Committees on Veterans' Affairs of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
increase and the amount thereof.“ 

SEC. 244. COVERAGE OF VETERANS HEALTH 
SERVICES AND RESEARCH ADMINIS- 
TRATION PERSONNEL BY FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES' COLLECTIVE BARGAIN- 
ING PROCEDURES. 

Section 4108 is amended— 

(1) by striking out Administrator“ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”; 

(2) by striking out ‘‘Veterans’ Administra- 
tion" each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs“; 

(3) by striking out Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery" each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof Veterans Health 
Services and Research Administration“; 

(4) in subsection (а), by inserting except 
as provided in subsection (f) of this section," 
after Notwithstanding any law, Executive 
order, or regulation,’’; 

(5) in subsection (c2) by striking out 
*"non-Veterans' Administration" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof '*'non-Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs“; 

(6) in subsection (d), by inserting except 
as provided in subsection (f) of this section," 
after “Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law.“; and 

(7) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

"(f) The provisions of chapter 71 of title 5 
Shall apply to the exercise of the Secretary's 
authority under this section except with re- 
spect to— 

i) the prohibitions set out in paragraphs 
(1) through (6) of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion; and 

“(2) the matters covered by section 4110 of 
this title.“. 

SEC. 245. DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS AND GRIEV- 
ANCES. 

Section 4110 is amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(ах1) The Chief Medical Director, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, 
shall from time to time appoint disciplinary 
boards to determine, upon notice and fair 
hearing, the charges in any disciplinary ac- 
tion brought against a person employed іп а 
position listed in paragraph (1) of section 
4104 of this title (hereafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the ‘respondent’) on the basis of 
the performance or conduct of the respond- 
ent during employment with the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. 

*(2) A disciplinary board appointed in the 
case of any respondent shall consist of not 
less than three nor more than five employees 
of the Veterans Health Services and Re- 
search Administration who are senior in 
grade to the respondent. The majority of the 
members of such board shall be employed in 
the same category of position as the respond- 
ent. 

*(3) The Chief Medical Director may dele- 
gate the performance of the function of ap- 
pointing а disciplinary board to an employee 
of the Veterans Health Services and Re- 
search Administration who is not involved in 
deciding whether to file charges to be deter- 
mined by the board and who is not subordi- 
nate to any official involved in making such 
decision.''; 
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(2) in subsection (b), by striking out ''Ad- 
ministrator" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Бесгебагу”; 

(3) іп subsection (d)— 

(A) in the first sentence, by striking out 
“Administrator” and all that follows and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Secretary that the 
proposed disciplinary action be sustained or 
modified within limitations prescribed by 
the Secretary.“ 

(B) in the second, third, and fourth sen- 
tences, by striking out Administrator“ 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof Secretary“; 

(4) in subsection (e), by striking out Ad- 
ministrator" each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Secretary“; and 

(5) by adding at the end the following: 

“(H(1) A disciplinary board is not required 
in the case of a disciplinary action if the pro- 
posed action is suspension for 14 days or less, 
reassignment without a reduction in basic 
pay, reduction in rank without a reduction 
in basic pay, reprimand, or admonishment. 

“(2) An employee against whom a discipli- 
nary action described in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection is proposed to be taken shall be 
entitled to— 

“(А) an advance written notice stating the 
specific reasons for the proposed action; 

“(В) a reasonable time to answer orally 
and in writing and to furnish affidavits and 
other documentary evidence in support of 
the answer; 

"(C) representation by an attorney or 
other spokesperson; and 

"(D) a written decision and the specific 
reasons for the decision at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 

) Disciplinary actions described in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection shall be subject 
to review under either the provisions of sec- 
tion 4110A of this title (in the case of em- 
ployees appointed under authority of this 
title who are members of a unit determined 
appropriate under section 7112 of title 5) or 
an agency review procedure to be established 
by the Secretary (in the case of such employ- 
ees who are not members of such a unit). 
Any such agency review procedure estab- 
lished by the Secretary shall include— 

“(А) an informal review of the decision оп 
the disciplinary action by an official of a 
higher level than the official who made the 
decision; 

“(В) a prompt decision by such higher level 
official and & right to formal review by an 
impartial examiner within the Department 
of Veterans Affairs; 

"(C) а prompt report of the findings and 
recommendations by the impartial exam- 
iner; and 

"(D) & prompt review of the examiner's 
findings and recommendations, together 
with any comments by the employee and the 
Department оп such findings and гес- 
ommendations, by an official of a higher 
level than the official who conducted the re- 
view pursuant to clause (A) of this рага- 
graph.“ 

(b) GRE VAN CES. —(1) Subchapter I of chap- 
ter 73 is amended by inserting after section 
4110 the following new section: 


*$4110A. Grievances and certain disciplinary 
reviews 


“(аХ1) The Secretary shall authorize re- 
view of Department of Veterans Affairs ac- 
tions on the following matters under proce- 
dures established by collective bargaining in 
accordance with the provisions of chapter 71 
of title 5: 

"(A) Grievances of employees appointed 
under authority of this title who are mem- 
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bers of а unit determined appropriate under 
section 7112 of title 5. 

“(В) Subject to paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, disciplinary actions described in 
subsection 4110(7Х1) of this title involving 
such employees. 

“(2) In the case of а review of а discipli- 
nary action involving any question of clini- 
cal competence, as determined by either 
party, any person selected to serve as an ar- 
bitrator in such case under procedures estab- 
lished as provided in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection must be qualified as an arbitrator 
and must also be (A) qualified as a physician, 
dentist, or nurse, or (B) otherwise qualified, 
by specialized experience or training or both, 
in examining and adjudicating health-care 
issues. 

"(b) For the purpose of resolving griev- 
ances of supervisors and employees ap- 
pointed under authority of this chapter who 
are not members of a unit determined appro- 
priate under section 7112 of title 5, the Sec- 
retary shall authorize review of action of the 
Department on such grievances pursuant to 
а Department review procedure established 
by the Secretary under section 4110(f)(3) of 
this title.". 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 73 is amended by inserting after the 
item relating to section 4110 the following 
new item: 


“4110A. Grievances and certain disciplinary 
reviews.“ 
SEC. 246. DEPENDENT CARE ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—Sub- 
chapter I of chapter 73, as amended by sec- 
tion 264, is further amended by inserting 
after section 4120A the following new sec- 
tion: 


“§ 4120B. Dependent care assistance 


“The Secretary shall establish and conduct 
a dependent care assistance program, which 
meets the requirements of section 129 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986, for the care of 
dependents of employees in the Veterans 
Health Services and Research Administra- 
tion.“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of such chapter, as 
amended by section 201, is further amended 
by inserting after the item relating to sec- 
tion 4120A the following new item: 


“4120В. Dependent care assistance.“ 

(c) IMPLEMENTATION REQUIREMENT.—The 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs shall imple- 
ment the program provided for in section 
4120B of title 38, United States Code (as 
&dded by subsection (a)), not later than June 
1, 1991. 

SEC. 247. ASSISTANCE TO HEALTH-PERSONNEL 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 

(a) DEVELOPMENT OF NEW HEALTH Ca- 
REERS.— Section 5091 is amended by inserting 
“(іп collaboration with representatives of 
the professions the members of which are 
currently responsible for carrying out the 
duties involved)" after paramedical person- 
nel, and". 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
GRANTS.—(1) Subchapter III of chapter 82 is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

*$5094. Authorization of appropriations 

“(а) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for the purpose of making grants under this 
subchapter $5,000,000 for each of fiscal years 
1991 and 1992 and $6,000,000 for each of fiscal 
years 1993 and 1994. 
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(b) The sum appropriated for a fiscal year 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
shall remain available until the end of the 
fifth fiscal year following the fiscal year for 
which the sum is appropriated. 

“(с) Of the funds appropriated for each fis- 
cal year pursuant to the authorization in 
subsection (a) of this section, an amount not 
to exceed 10 percent of the sum so appro- 
priated may be expended for the purpose de- 
scribed in section 5096(2) of this title.“. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 82 is amended by inserting after the 
item relating to section 5093 the following 
new item: 


“5094. Authorization of appropriations.". 

(c) IMPLEMENTING REGULATIONS.—(1) The 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs shall prescribe 
interim final regulations for implementation 
of the amendment made by subsections (a) 
and (b) not later than February 1, 1991. 

(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1), the 
term “interim final regulations" means reg- 
ulations that are in effect until the effective 
date of final regulations issued for imple- 
mentation of the amendment made by para- 
graph (1). 

SEC. 248. PILOT PROGRAM OF PAY AND PERSON- 
NEL MANAGEMENT PRACTICES. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—The Chief Medical Direc- 
tor of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
Shall conduct a pilot program at not less 
than five Department medical centers or 
independent outpatient clinics during cal- 
endar years 1991, 1992, and 1993, in order to 
determine— 

(1) the effects of pay and personnel man- 
agement practices of the Veterans Health 
Services and Research Administration on the 
ability of the Department to recruit and re- 
tain persons qualified to provide direct pa- 
tient-care services or services incident to di- 
rect patient-care services in Department 
health-care facilities as employees in em- 
ployee position categories in which the De- 
partment is experiencing recruitment and 
retention problems; 

(2) whether ít is desirable to establish pro- 
grams which foster interdisciplinary profes- 
sional collaboration and collegial relation- 
ships between physicians, registered nurses, 
and other employees providing direct patient 
care, and what effects such programs would 
have on the ability of the Department to re- 
cruit and retain registered nurses; 

(3) whether it is desirable to create new al- 
ternatives for utilizing the skills and knowl- 
edge of registered nurses and other health- 
care professionals in furnishing direct pa- 
tient care and services incident to the fur- 
nishing of such care, and what effects such 
alternatives would have on (A) the ability of 
the Department to recruit and retain persons 
qualified to provide such care and services, 
and (B) the cost of providing such care and 
services; and 

(4) whether increasing the pay differential 
for evening and night shifts will attract ade- 
quate numbers of qualified workers for such 
shifts and result in more permanent day- 
shift assignments. 

(b) CONDUCT OF PILOT PROGRAM.—In con- 
ducting the pilot program under subsection 
(a), the Chief Medical Director shall— 

(1) at not less than one site, establish a 
collaborative practice committee involving 
physicians, nurses, and, as appropriate, other 
direct health-care personnel; 

(2) at not less than one site, significantly 
increase the pay differential for evening and 
night service; and 

(3) at not less than three sites, implement 
new alternatives for utilizing the skills and 
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knowledge of registered nurses and other 
health-care professionals in furnishing direct 
patient care and services incident to the fur- 
nishing of such care. 

(c) REPORTS.—(1)(A) Not later than May 1, 
1992, the Chief Medical Director shall submit 
to the Secretary of Veterans Affairs a report 
on the experience under the pilot program 
during the first 12 months such program is 
conducted. The report shall contain— 

(i) the Chief Medical Director's evaluation 
of the effect of each management practice 
undertaken in the pilot program on the abil- 
ity of the Department of Veterans Affairs to 
recruit and retain health-care employees; 

(ii) information on the cost factors associ- 
ated with each such management practice; 

(iii) an evaluation of the functioning and 
productivity of the employees involved in or 
affected in any substantial way by such prac- 
tices; 

(iv) а discussion of any effects on the qual- 
ity and timeliness of care provided to veter- 
ans; and 

(v) any planned administrative actions and 
any recommendations for legislation or ad- 
ministrative action that the Chief Medical 
Director considers appropriate to include in 
the report on the basis of the results of such 
pilot program. 

(B) Not later than 60 days after receiving 
the report under subparagraph (A), the Sec- 
retary shall submit a copy of the report, to- 
gether with any comments on the report and 
any recommendations for legislation that 
the Secretary considers appropriate, to the 
Committees on Veterans' Affairs of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. 

(2)(A) Not later than May 1, 1994, the Chief 
Medical Director shall submit to the Sec- 
retary а final report on the pilot program re- 
quired by subsection (a). In such report the 
Chief Medical Director shall— 

(1) update all information contained in the 
report submitted pursuant to paragraph 
(IXA) of this subsection; 

(ii) make a final assessment of the pilot 
program based on the experience under the 
program during the 36 months for which the 
program was conducted; and 

(iii) make any recommendations for legis- 
lation or administrative action that the 
Chief Medical Director considers appro- 
priate. 

(B) Not later than 60 days after receiving 
the report under subparagraph (A), the Sec- 
retary shall submit to the Committees on 
Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate and House of 
Representatives a copy of the report to- 
gether with— 

(1) any comments on the report that the 
Secretary considers appropriate; 

(ii) the Secretary's final assessment of the 
pilot program based on the experience under 
the program during the 36 months for which 
the program was conducted; and 

(iii) any recommendations for legislation 
that the Secretary considers appropriate. 
SEC. 249. RATES OF PAY FOR CERTAIN PSY- 

CHOLOGISTS. 


Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary of Veterans Affairs, not 
later than 90 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, shall utilize the authority 
provided in section 4107(g) of title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rates of pay for 
clinical or counseling psychologists who hold 
diplomas as diplomates in psychology from 
ап accredited authority recognized by the 
Secretary unless the Chief Medical Director 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs deter- 
mines that such psychologists are not needed 
to furnish appropriate quality of psycho- 
logical services for veterans. The amount by 
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which such rate of pay shall be increased 
shall be the amount determined by the Sec- 
retary, upon the recommendation of the 
Chief Medical Director, to be necessary to 
make the pay for such psychologists com- 
petitive with the рау of psychologists with 
the same qualifications and credentials serv- 
ing in non-Department of Veterans Affairs 
capacities comparable to the Department ca- 
pacities in which the Department psycholo- 
gists are serving. 
SEC. 250. EDUCATIONAL AND LICENSURE RE- 
ee FOR SOCIAL WORK- 


(a) SOCIAL WORKER LICENSURE REQUIRE- 
MENT.—Section 4105(a) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new paragraph: 

“(10) Social Worker— 

“hold a master’s degree in social work 
from a college or university approved by the 
Secretary and satisfy the social worker li- 
censure, certification, or registration re- 
quirements, if any, of the State in which the 
social worker is to be employed, except that 
the Secretary may waive the licensure, cer- 
tification, or registration requirement of 
this paragraph for an individual social work- 
er for a reasonable period, not to exceed 
three years, in order for the social worker to 
take any actions necessary to satisfy the li- 
censure, certification, or registration re- 
quirements of such State.“ 

(b) EXEMPTION.—The amendment made by 
subsection (a) does not apply to any person 
employed as a social worker by the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs on or before the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

БЕС. 251. CHILD-CARE SERVICES, 

(a) CONVERSION OF SPACE FOR CHILD-CARE 
CENTERS.—Section 4209(c) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating clauses (2), (3), (4), and 
(5), as clauses (3), (4), (5), and (6), respec- 
tively; 

(2) in clause (3), as redesignated by para- 
graph (1), by striking out “тау, оп a reim- 
bursable basis, convert space furnished under 
clause (1) of this subsection for use as the 
child care center and" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “тпау provide, on a reimbursable 
basis,; and 

(3) by inserting after clause (1) the follow- 
ing new clause (2): 

“(2) may convert space furnished under 
clause (1) of this subsection for use as the 
child care center without reimbursement.”’. 

(b) ASSESSMENTS OF EMPLOYEE NEEDS FOR 
CHILD-CARE SERVICES.—(1) In order to pro- 
vide for adequate planning for the availabil- 
ity of child-care services for children of De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs employees, the 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs shall require 
the director of each Department of Veterans 
Affairs medical center and regional office 
to— 

(A) assess the needs of such employees for 
child-care services; and 

(B) submit an annual report to the Sec- 
retary containing— 

(i) the director’s findings relating to the 
needs of such employees for such services 
and the extent to which such services are 
available to meet such needs, and 

(ii) a proposal (including a schedule) for 
meeting fully any unmet needs or, if the di- 
rector determines that it is impracticable to 
meet such needs fully, then a detailed expla- 
nation of the reasons for such determination 
and a proposal (including a schedule) for 
meeting as many of such needs as is prac- 
ticable. 

(2) In making the assessment referred to in 
paragraph (1), the director shall consult with 
appropriate representatives of the employees 
at the center or office. 
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(3) The annual report referred to in this 
subsection shall be submitted not later than 
March 1 of each year. 

PART D—SPECIAL PAY FOR PHYSICIANS 

AND DENTISTS 
SEC. 261. SHORT TITLE. 

This part may be cited as the Department 
of Veterans Affairs Physicians’ and Dentists’ 
Compensation Act of 1991”. 

SEC. 262. REVISION AND REORGANIZATION OF 
SPECIAL PAY FOR PHYSICIANS AND 
DENTISTS. 

(a) REDESIGNATION OF SUBCHAPTERS.— 
Chapter 73 is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subchapters П and ІП 
as subchapters ІП and IV, respectively; 

(2) by redesignating sections 4121 through 
4124 as sections 4131 through 4134, respec- 
tively; and 

(3) by redesignating sections 4131 through 
4134 as sections 4141 through 4144, respec- 
tively. 

(b) NEW SPECIAL PAY AUTHORITY.—Chapter 
73 is further amended by inserting after sub- 
chapter I the following new subchapter: 

“SUBCHAPTER II—SPECIAL PAY FOR 

PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS 
454121. Special pay: authority 

“(а)1) In order to recruit and retain highly 
qualified physicians and dentists in the Vet- 
erans Health Services and Research Adminis- 
tration, the Secretary may pay special pay 
to physicians and dentists as provided in this 
subchapter. Special pay under this sub- 
chapter shall be paid under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary after the Secretary 
has received the recommendations of the 
Chief Medical Director. 

“(2) The Secretary may delegate the au- 
thority to prescribe the regulations required 
under paragraph (1) only to the Chief Medi- 
cal Director. The Chief Medical Director 
may not redelegate that authority. 

(b) Special pay may be paid to a physician 
or dentist under this subchapter only pursu- 
ant to а written agreement entered into by 
the physician or dentist with the Depart- 
ment under section 4122 of this title. 

(e) A physician or dentist serving a period 
of obligated service pursuant to chapter 76 of 
this title is not eligible for special pay under 
this subchapter during the first three years 
of that obligated service, except that, at the 
discretion of the Chief Medical Director, 
such a physician or dentist may be paid spe- 
cial pay for full-time status during all or any 
portion of those three years. 

(dei) The Chief Medical Director may 
designate categories of positions of physi- 
cians and dentists in the Veterans Health 
Services and Research Administration with 
respect to which the Chief Medical Director 
determines there is no significant recruit- 
ment or retention problem. Physicians or 
dentists serving in a category of positions so 
designated shall not be eligible for special 
pay under this subchapter. 

*(2) The Chief Medical Director shall re- 
view each year each category of positions 
that has been designated as ineligible for 
special pay under this subchapter with а 
view to determining whether the category 
continues to present no significant recruit- 
ment or retention problem. The Chief Medi- 
cal Director may withdraw the designation 
made with respect to any category of posi- 
tions if the Chief Medical Director deter- 
mines, on the basis of the review, that such 
category represents a significant recruit- 
ment or retention problem. Upon the with- 
drawal of a designation with respect to а cat- 
egory of positions, physicians or dentists 
serving in that category become eligible for 
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specíal pay under this subchapter. The speci- 
fication of categories of positions for pur- 
poses of this subchapter shall be made in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed under 
subsection (a) of this section. 

“§ 4122. Special pay: agreements 

“(a) A physician or dentist who enters into 
an agreement under this subchapter shall 
agree to serve in the Veterans Health Serv- 
ices and Research Administration for a pe- 
riod of one to four years in exchange for spe- 
cial pay for the period of the obligated serv- 
ice. 

"(b) A physician or dentist who volun- 
tarily, or because of misconduct, fails to 
complete at least one year of obligated serv- 
ice pursuant to an agreement entered into 
under this subchapter shall be required to re- 
fund the total amount of special pay received 
under this subchapter unless the Chief Medi- 
cal Director determines, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed under section 4121(a) 
of this title, that the failure was the result 
of circumstances beyond the control of the 
physician or dentist. 049060 

(e) A physician or dentist who entered 
into an agreement under this subchapter and 
has refunded the full amount, if any, which 
the physician or dentist became obligated to 
refund under the agreement shall be eligible 
to enter into а subsequent agreement under 
this section. 

"(d) Each agreement entered into under 
this subchapter shall specify the terms under 
which the Secretary and the physician or 
dentist may terminate the agreement. 

“§ 4123. Special pay: full-time physicians 

"Special pay under this subchapter for 
physicians employed on a full-time basis 
Shall be based on the following special-pay 
factors and annual rates: 

*(1) For full-time status, the annual rate 
shall be $9,000. 

*(2)(A) For length of service as a physician 
within the Veterans Health Services and Re- 


search Administration, the annual rates 
Shall be as follows: 
“Length of Service не» 
Minimum Maximum 
2 years but less than 4 $4,000 $6,000 
years. 
4 years but less than 8 6,000 12,000 
years 
8 years or more 12,000 25,000 


"(B) The Chief Medical Director shall 
specify а uniform national rate for each 
range of years of service established by or 
under this paragraph. The Chief Medical Di- 
rector may, ав to length of service in excess 
of eight years, establish uniform national 
rates for such ranges of years of service as 
the Chief Medical Director considers appro- 


priate. 

“(8)(А) For service іп a medical specialty 
with respect to which the Chief Medical Di- 
rector has determined (on a nationwide or 
other geographic basis or, subject to section 
4127(d)(2) of this title, on an individual-facil- 
ity basis) that there are extraordinary dif- 
ficulties in the recruitment or retention of 
qualified physicians, the annual rate shall be 
not less than $4,000 and not more than 
$40,000. 

“(В) For service by a physician who serves 
only a portion of a year in a position for 
which special pay is paid under subparagraph 
(A), the annual rate shall be calculated on 
the basis of the proportion of time served in 
the position for which the special pay is 
paid. 

“*(4)(A) For service іп an executive position 
or grade specified in the table below, the an- 
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nual rate shall be within the range specified 
for that position or grade as follows: 


“Position or Grade 


Chief of Staff or Exec- 
utive Director Grade. 
Service Chief (or a 
comparable position 
as determined by the 
Chief Medical Direc- 

tor) 4,500 15,000 
“(В) For service in an executive position 
specified in the table below, the annual rate 
shall be rate specified for that position as 

follows: 


“Position 
Chief Medical Direc- 
tor 
Deputy Chief Medical 
Director Ч 
Associate Deputy 
Chief Medical Di- 
пусна СЕ АРАЧЫ ТОРОТ 
Assistant Chief Medi- 
cal Director (or a 
comparable posi- 
tion as determined 
by the Chief Medi- 
cal Director) .........- 
Deputy Assistant 
Chief Medical Di- 
Wer 


30,000 


27.500 
25,000 


S 22.500 

“(С) For service by a physician who serves 
only а portion of a year іп an executive рові- 
tion listed in subparagraph (B) of this para- 
graph or who serves а portion of a year іп 
that position and also serves a portion of the 
same year in another position or grade for 
which special pay is provided under this sec- 
tion, the annual rate shall be calculated on 
the basis of the proportion of time served іп 
the position or positions for which special 
pay is provided. 

“(5) For specialty certification or first 
board certification, the annual rate shall be 
$2,000, and for subspecialty certification or 
secondary board certification, an additional 
$500 


“(6) For service in a specific geographic lo- 
cation with respect to which the Chief Medi- 
cal Director has determined that there are 
extraordinary difficulties in the recruitment 
or retention of qualified physicians gen- 
erally, or in the recruitment or retention of 
& specific category of physicians, the annual 
rate shall be not less than $2,000 nor more 
than $15,000. 

“(ТХА) For service by an individual physi- 
cian with exceptional qualifications within a 
specialty, the annual rate shall be not more 
than $15,000. 

(B) Special pay under this paragraph may 
be paid only if personally approved by the 
Chief Medical Director on а case-by-case 
basis and only to the extent that the amount 
paid under this paragraph, when added to the 
total of the amounts paid to the physician 
under paragraphs (1) through (6) of this sec- 
tion, does not exceed the total amount that 
may be paid under those paragraphs to а 
physician with the same length of service, 
specialty, and position as the physician con- 
cerned. 


*$4124. Special pay: part-time physicians 

*(a) Subject to section 4127(e) of this title 
and subsection (b) of this section, special рау 
under this subchapter for physicians em- 
ployed on a part-time basis shall be based on 
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the special-pay factors and annual rates 
specified in section 4123 of this title. 

) The annual rate of special pay paid to 
а physician employed on a part-time basis 
shall bear the same ratio to the annual rate 
that the physician would be paid under sec- 
tion 4123 (other than for full-time status) if 
the physician were employed on a full-time 
basis as the amount of part-time employ- 
ment by the physician bears to full-time em- 
ployment. 

434125. Special pay: full-time dentists 

*(a) Special pay under this subchapter for 
dentists employed on a full-time basis shall 
be based on the following special pay factors 
and annual rates; 

“(1) For full-time status, the annual rate 
shall be $3,500. 

*"(2(A) For length of service as a dentist 
within the Veterans Health Services and Re- 
search Administration, the annual rates 
shall be as follows: 


Rate 
“Length of Service 
Minimum Maximum 

2 years but less than 4 $1,300 52.000 

уеагз. 
4 years but less than 8 2,000 4,000 

years. 
8 years or more . 4,000 8,300 


„(B) The Chief Medical Director shall 
specify а uniform national rate for each 
range of years of service established by or 
under this paragraph. The Chief Medical Di- 
rector may, às to length of service in excess 
of eight years, establish uniform national 
rates for such ranges of years of service as 
the Chief Medical Director considers appro- 
priate. 

"(3)(A) For service іп а dental specialty 
with respect to which the Chief Medical Di- 
rector has determined (оп а nationwide ог 
other geographic basis or, subject to section 
4127(d)(2) of this title, on an individual facil- 
ity basis) that there are extraordinary dif- 
ficulties in the recruitment or retention of 
qualified dentists, the annual rate shall be 
not less than $2,000 nor more than $30,000. 

“(В) For service by а dentist who serves 
only а portion of a year іп a position for 
which special pay is paid under subparagraph 
(A) the annual rate shall be calculated on 
the basis of the proportion of time served in 
the position for which the special pay is 
paid. 

“(4)(А) For service in an executive position 
or grade specified in the table below, the an- 
nual rate shall be within the range specified 
for that position or grade as follows: 


Rate 
Minimum Maximum 


“Position or Grade 


Chief of Staff or Exec- 
utive Director Grade 
Service Chief (or a 
comparable position 
as determined by the 
Chief Medical Direc- 

tor) 3,000 5,000 
"(B) For service in an executive position 
specified in the table below, the annual rate 
Shall be the rate specified for that position 

as follows: 


$3,500 58,000 


"Position 


Assistant Chief Medi- 
cal Director (or a 
comparable posi- 
tion as determined 
by the Chief Medi- 
cal Director) 


Rate 


$10,000 
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Deputy Assistant 

Chief Medical Di- 

1 10.000 
Service Director 9,000 
Deputy Service Di- 

ООО Sorteo А 8,000 


“(С) For service by a dentist who serves 
only a portion of a year in an executive posi- 
tion listed in subparagraph (B) of this para- 
graph or who serves only a portion of a year 
in that position and also serves a portion of 
the same year in another position or grade 
for which special pay is provided under this 
section, the annual rate shall be calculated 
on the basis of the proportion of time served 
in the position or positions for which special 
pay is provided. 

"(5) For specialty certification or first 
board certification, the annual rate shall be 
$2,000, and for subspecialty certification or 
secondary board certification, an additional 
$500. 


**(6) For service іп a specific geographic lo- 
cation with respect to which the Chief Medi- 
cal Director has determined there are ex- 
traordinary difficulties in the recruitment or 
retention of qualified dentists generally, or 
in the recruitment or retention of a specific 
category of dentists, the annual rate shall be 
not less than $1,750 nor more than $5,000. 

**(7)(A) For service by an individual dentist 
with exceptional qualifications within a spe- 
cialty, the annual rate shall be not more 
than $5,000. 

“(В) Special pay under this paragraph may 
be paid only if personally approved by the 
Chief Medical Director оп а case-by-case 
basis and only to the extent that the amount 
paid under this paragraph, when added to the 
total of the rates paid to the dentist, under 
paragraphs (1) through (6) of this section, 
does not exceed the total of the rates that 
may be paid under those paragraphs to а 
dentist with the same length of service, spe- 
cialty, and position as the dentist concerned. 
“34126. Special pay: part-time dentists 

„a) Subject to section 4127(e) of this title 
and subsection (b) of this section, special pay 
under this subchapter for dentists employed 
on a part-time basis shall be based on the 
special-pay factors and annual rates вресі- 
fied in section 4125 of this title. 

“(b) The annual rate of special pay paid to 
& dentist employed on a part-time basis shall 
bear the same ratio to the annual rate that 
the dentist would be paid under section 4125 
of this title (other than for full-time status) 
if the dentist were employed on a full-time 
basis as the amount of part-time employ- 
ment by the dentist bears to full-time em- 
ployment. 

434127. Special pay: general provisions 

“(аХ1ХА) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (B) of this paragraph— 

“(і) a physician may not be paid special 
pay under paragraph (3) of section 4123 of 
this title for any period for which the physi- 
cian is paid special pay for service in an ex- 
ecutive position under paragraph (4)(B) of 
that section; and 

) a dentist may not be paid special рау 
under paragraph (3) of section 4125 of this 
title for any period for which the dentist is 
paid special pay for service in an executive 
position under paragraph (4)(B) of that sec- 
tion. 

“(В) A physician may be paid special pay 
under paragraph (3) of section 4123 of this 
title and a dentist may be paid special pay 
under paragraph (3) of section 4125 of this 
title if the Chief Medical Director deter- 
mines that the specialty skills of the physi- 
cian or dentist for which the special pay is 
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provided are necessary in order for the physi- 
cian or dentist to carry out effectively the 
executive position in which the physician or 
dentist serves. 

“(2) Scarce specialty pay may be paid 
under section 4123(3), 4124(b), 4125(3), or 
4126(b) of this title to a physician or dentist 
serving as a Chief of Staff only if the Chief 
Medical Director (A) determines that such 
pay is necessary for the purpose of recruit- 
ment and retention of highly qualified physi- 
cians or dentists to serve as Chiefs of Staff in 
the Veterans Health Services and Research 
Administration, and (B) personally approves 
the payment of such pay in the case of such 
physician or dentist. 

**(b) The following determinations shall be 
made pursuant to regulations prescribed 
under section 4121(a) of this title: 

“(1) A determination that there are ex- 
traordinary difficulties (on a nationwide or 
other geographic basis or on an individual fa- 
cility basis) in the recruitment or retention 
of qualified physicians in a medical specialty 
or in the recruitment or retention of quali- 
fied dentists in a dental specialty. 

“(2) A determination of whether there аге 
extraordinary difficulties in the recruitment 
or retention of qualified physicians gen- 
erally, or in the recruitment or retention of 
a specific category of physicians in a specific 
geographic location or in the recruitment or 
retention of qualified dentists generally, or 
in the recruitment or retention of a specific 
category of dentists, in a specific geographic 
location. 

**(c)1) A determination for the purposes of 
this subchapter that there are extraordinary 
difficulties in the recruitment or retention 
of qualified physicians in а medical spe- 
cialty, or in the recruitment or retention of 
qualified dentists in a dental specialty, with 
regard to the needs of an individual medical 
facility may be made only upon the request 
of the director of that facility. 

“(2)(A) If the director of a Department of 
Veterans Affairs medical facility determines 
that the facility is unable to recruit or re- 
tain physicians or dentists in a specific cat- 
egory for that facility under paragraphs (3) 
and (6) of section 4123, section 4124(b), para- 
graphs (3) and (6) of section 4125, or section 
4126(b) of this title, the director shall notify 
the Chief Medical Director and recommend 
the payment of special pay or an increase in 
the payment of special pay, as appropriate, 
for that category of physicians or dentists. 

„B) The special pay (or the increase in 
special pay) recommended by the director 
shall become effective with respect to that 
facility 45 days after the date on which the 
Chief Medical Director receives the notifica- 
tion of the director unless, before the expira- 
tion of the 45 days, the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor disapproves the recommendation of the 
director. The recommended special pay may 
become effective before the expiration of the 
45 days, at the discretion of the director of 
the facility, if the Chief Medical Director ap- 
proves the recommendation before the expi- 
ration of the 45 days. 

) The approval or disapproval under 
this subsection of the recommendation of a 
director of а facility may be delegated or re- 
delegated to any officer or employee of the 
Veterans Health Services and Research Ad- 
ministration who holds a position in the di- 
rect line of authority between the Chief Med- 
ical Director and the director of the facility 
higher than the one held by the director 
making the recommendation, as determined 
by the Chief Medical Director. 

"(d)1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, if special pay under para- 
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graph (3) of section 4123 of this title is paid 
to physicians or dentists on a nationwide, 
other geographic, ог  individual-facility 
basis, all physicians or dentists, as the case 
may be, with the same specialty serving in 
the geographic area or facility concerned 
Shall be paid the same rate of such pay. 

“(2ХА) Special рау for service іп a spe- 
cialty may be paid to a physician or dentist 
under section 4123(3), 4124(b) 4125(3), ог 
4126(b) of this title (as the case may be) on 
an individual-facility basis only if— 

"(i) the maximum amount of special pay 
permitted under the section 4123(6), 4124(b), 
4125(6) ог 4126(b) of this title for service in а 
specific geographic location is being paid 
physicians or dentists, as the case may be, at 
the facility concerned, and 

(ii) the Chief Medical Director, upon the 
request of the facility director determines 
that such maximum amount is insufficient 
to meet the needs of that facility for quali- 
fied physicians or dentists in that specific 
category of physicians or dentists, as the 
case may be. 

(B) If special pay under this paragraph із 
paid to a physician or dentist on as individ- 
ual-facility basis, all physicians or dentists, 
as the case may be, with the same specialty 
serving at the facility concerned shall be 
paid the same rate of such pay. 

"(e)1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, special pay may not be 
paid under this section to a physician or den- 
tist who— 

“(А) is employed on less than a half-time 
basis or on an intermittent basis; 

“(В) occupies an internship or residency 
training position; or 

(O) is a reemployed annuitant. 

*(2) If the Chief Medical Director deter- 
mines that payment of special pay to а phy- 
sician or dentist who is employed on a less 
than half-time basis is the most cost-effec- 
tive way available for providing needed med- 
ical or dental specialist services at a Depart- 
ment facility, the Chief Medical Director 
may authorize the payment of special pay 
for factors other than for full-time status to 
that physician or dentist at a rate computed 
on the basis of the proportion that the part- 
time employment of the physician or dentist 
bears to full-time employment. 

““(f)(1) A physician or dentist who 

(А) is employed on a full-time basis in the 
Veterans Health Services and Research Ad- 
ministration, 

“(В) was employed as a physician ог den- 
tist on a full-time basis in the Veterans 
Health Services and Research Administra- 
tion on the day before the effective date of 
this subchapter, and 

"(C) was being paid only for the special- 
pay factors of primary, full-time, and tenure 
of service, 
shall be paid special pay under this sub- 
chapter at a rate not less than the rate of 
special pay the physician or dentist was paid 
under section 4118 of this title on the day be- 
fore such effective date. 

“(2) A physician or dentist who— 

“(А) is employed on a part-time basis in 
the Veterans Health Services and Research 
Administration, 

“(В) was employed as a physician or den- 
tist on a part-time basis in the Veterans 
Health Services and Research Administra- 
tion on the day before the effective date of 
this subchapter, and 

“(С) was being paid only for the special- 
pay factors of primary and tenure of service, 
shall be paid special pay under this sub- 
chapter at a rate not less than the rate of 
special pay the physician or dentist was paid 
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under section 4118 of this title on the day be- 
fore such effective date. 

"(g) Special pay under this subchapter 
shall be paid in equal installments in accord- 
ance with regularly established pay periods. 

"(h) In no case may the total amount of 
compensation paid to a physician or dentist 
under this title in any year exceed the 
amount of annual compensation (excluding 
expenses) specified in section 102 of title 3. 
*$4128. Special pay: coordination with other 

benefit laws 


“(а) Special pay under this subchapter 
Shall be in addition to any other pay or al- 
lowances to which a physician or dentist is 
entitled. 

"(b)1) A physician or dentist who has no 
section 4118 service and has completed not 
less than 15 years of service as а physician or 
dentist in the Veterans Health Services and 
Research Administration shall be entitled to 
have special pay paid to the physician or 
dentist under this subchapter considered 
basic pay for the purposes of chapter 83 or 84 
of title 5, as appropriate. 

**(2) A physician or dentist who has section 
4118 service and has completed a total of not 
less than 15 years of service as a physician or 
dentist in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans' Administration and 
the Veterans Health Services and Research 
Administration shall be entitled to have spe- 
cial pay paid to the physician or dentist 
under this subchapter considered basic pay 
for the purposes of chapter 83 or 84, as appro- 
priate, of title 5 as follows: 

"(A) In an amount equal to the amount 
that would have been so considered under 
section 4118 of this title on the day before 
the effective date of this section based on the 
rates of special pay the physician or dentist 
was entitled to receive under that section on 
the day before such effective date. 

“(В) With respect to any amount of special 
pay received under this subchapter in excess 
of the amount such physician or dentist was 
entitled to receive under section 4118 of this 
title on the day before the effective date of 
this section, in an amount equal to 20 per- 
cent of such excess amount for each two 
years that the physician or dentist has com- 
pleted as a physician or dentist in the Veter- 
ans Health Services and Research Adminis- 
tration after the effective date of this sec- 
tion. 

“(8) All special pay paid under this sub- 
chapter shall be included in average pay (as 
defined in sections 8331(4) or 8401(3) of title 5, 
as appropriate) for purposes of computing 
benefits paid under section 8337, 8341 (d) or 
(e), 8443, or 8351 of such title. 

*(4) Special pay paid under section 4118 of 
this title, as in effect before the effective 
date of this section, to a physician or dentist 
who has section 4118 service shall be credited 
to the physician or dentist for the same pur- 
poses and in the same manner and to the 
same extent that such special pay was cred- 
ited to the physician or dentist before such 
effective date. 

**(5) For purposes of this subsection: 

"(A) The term ‘physician or dentist who 
has no section 4118 service’ means a physi- 
cian or dentist employed as a physician or 
dentist in the Veterans Health Services and 
Research Administration who has no pre- 
vious service as a physician or dentist in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration or in the Veterans 
Health Services and Research Administra- 
tion before the effective date of this section. 

“(В) The term ‘physician or dentist who 
has section 4118 service’ means a physician 
or dentist employed as a physician or dentist 
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in the Veterans Health Services and Re- 
search Administration who has previous 
service as a physician or dentist in the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration or in the Veterans 
Health Services and Research Administra- 
tion before the effective date of this section. 
“$4129. Periodic review of pay of physicians 
and dentists; quadrennial report 

“(а) In order to make possible the recruit- 
ment and retention of a well-qualified work 
force of physicians and dentists capable of 
providing a high quality of care for eligible 
veterans, it is the policy of Congress to en- 
sure that the levels of total pay for physi- 
cians and dentists of the Veterans Health 
Services and Research Administration are 
set at levels reasonably comparable— 

“(1) with levels of total pay of physicians 
and dentists employed by or serving in other 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government; and 

“(2) with the incomes received by non-Fed- 
eral sector physicians and dentists for the 
performance of services as physicians or den- 
tists. 

"(b)1) To assist Congress and the Presi- 
dent in carrying out the policy stated in sub- 
section (a) of this section, the Secretary 
shall— 

“(А) define the bases for pay distinctions, 
if any, among various categories of physi- 
cians and dentists, including distinctions be- 
tween physicians and dentists employed by 
the Veterans Health Services and Research 
Administration and physicians and dentists 
employed by other departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government and between all 
Federal sector and non-Federal sector physi- 
cians and dentists; and 

“(В) obtain measures of income from the 
employment or practice of physicians and 
dentists outside the Department, including 
both the Federal and non-Federal sectors, for 
use as guidelines for setting and periodically 
adjusting the rates of special pay for Depart- 
ment physicians and dentists. 

“(2) The Secretary shall submit to the 
President & report, on such date as the Presi- 
dent may designate but not later than De- 
cember 31, 1992, and once every four years 
thereafter, recommending appropriate rates 
of special pay to carry out the policy set 
forth in subsection (a) of this section with 
respect to the pay of physicians and dentists 
of the Veterans Health Services and Re- 
search Administration. The Secretary shall 
include in such report, when considered ap- 
propriate and necessary by the Secretary, 
recommendations for modifications of the 
special pay levels set forth in this sub- 
chapter whenever— 

“(А) such Administration is unable to ге- 
cruit or retain a sufficient work force of 
well-qualified physicians and dentists be- 
cause the total income and other employ- 
ment benefits received by physicians and 
dentists for the performance of services as 
physicians and dentists outside such Admin- 
istration who perform comparable types of 
duties is significantly in excess of the levels 
of total compensation (including basic pay, 
special pay, and other employment benefits) 
of physicians and dentists of such Adminis- 
tration; or 

“(В) other extraordinary circumstances 
are such that special pay levels need to be 
modified in order to recruit and retain a suf- 
ficient number of well-qualified physicians 
and dentists. 

“(с) The President shall specify in the 
budget next transmitted to the Congress 
under section 1105 of title 31 after the sub- 
mission of each report of the Secretary 
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under subsection (b)(2) of this section the 
exact rates of special pay recommended for 
physicians and dentists under this sub- 
chapter and the cost of those rates compared 
with the cost of the special-pay rates in ef- 
fect under this subchapter at the time the 
budget is transmitted. 

“$4130. Annual report 


“The Secretary shall submit to the Com- 
mittees on Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives an annual 
report on the use of the special pay author- 
ity provided in this subchapter. The Sec- 
retary shall submit the report each year as 
part of the budget justification documents 
submitted in support of the budget submit- 
ted for that year pursuant to section 1105 of 
title 31. Each such report shall include the 
following: 

“(1) A review of the use of the authorities 
provided in this subchapter (including the 
Secretary’s and Chief Medical Director's ac- 
tions, findings, recommendations, and other 
activities under this subchapter) during the 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year in which 
the report is submitted and for so much of 
the current fiscal year as may be prac- 
ticable. 

“(2) The Department’s plans for the use of 
the authorities provided in this subchapter 
for the current and next fiscal years. 

*(3) A description of the amounts of special 
pay paid in each category of special pay dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year, shown by cat- 
egory of pay. 

“(4) А list of the geographic areas and the 
scarce medical and dental specialties for 
which special pay was paid during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, a list of the geographic 
areas and scarce specialties for which special 
pay is being paid during the current fiscal 
year, and a list of the geographic areas and 
scarce specialties for which special pay is ex- 
pected to be paid during the next fiscal year, 
together with a summary of any differences 
among the three lists. 

“(5) Тһе number of physicians and 
dentists— 

“(А) who left employment with the Veter- 
ans Health Services and Research Adminis- 
tration during the preceding fiscal year, 

“(В) who changed from full-time status to 
part-time status during the preceding fiscal 
year, and 

“(С) who changed from part-time status to 
full-time status during the preceding fiscal 
year, 
and a summary of the reasons for such ас- 
tions. 

“(6) The number of positions, by specialty, 
created and the number of positions, by spe- 
cialty, abolished during the preceding fiscal 
year, and a summary of the reasons for such 
actions. 

“(7) The number of unfilled physician and 
dentist positions in each specialty in the 
Veterans Health Service and Research Ad- 
ministration, the average and maximum 
lengths of time that such positions have 
been unfilled, and a summary of the reasons 
that such positions remain unfilled and, in 
the case of any specialty not designated as a 
scarce specialty for purposes of special pay 
under this subchapter, an explanation (in- 
cluding comparisons with other specialties 
that have been so designated) of why the spe- 
cialty has not been so designated. 

“(8) An assessment of the need for periodi- 
cally adjusting the rates of special pay of 
physicians and dentists of the Veterans 
Health Services and Research Administra- 
tion to reflect cost-of-living increases as & 
means of recruiting and retaining high qual- 
ity medical personnel.". 
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SEC. 263. CONFORMING AND TECHNICAL AMEND- 
MENTS. 


(а) REPEAL OF SECTION 4118.—Section 4118 
is repealed. 

(b) TABLE OF SECTIONS.—The table of sec- 
tions at the beginning of chapter 73 is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating the subchapter des- 
ignation pertaining to subchapter II as sub- 
chapter III and redesignating the section 
numbers pertaining to sections 4121 through 
4124 as sections 4131 through 4134, respec- 
tively; 

(2) by redesignating the subchapter des- 
ignation pertaining to subchapter III as sub- 
chapter IV and by redesignating the section 
numbers pertaining to sections 4131 through 
4134 as sections 4141 through 4144, respec- 
tively; and 

(3) by inserting after the matter relating 
to subchapter I the following: 


"SUBCHAPTER II—SPECIAL PAY FOR 
PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS 


Special pay: authority. 

Special pay: agreements. 

Full-time physicians. 

Part-time physicians. 

Full-time dentists. 

Part-time dentists. 

General provisions. 

Coordination with other benefit laws. 

Periodic review of pay of physicians 
and dentists; quadrennial re- 
port. 

“4190. Annual report.“. 

(c) CROSS-REFERENCE AMENDMENTS.—(1) 
Section 4107 is amended— 

(A) in subsection (c), by striking out “вес- 
tion 4118 of this title" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subchapter П of this chapter“; and 

(B) in subsection (d), by striking out ''sec- 
tions 4118 and 4120 of this title“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof section 4120 of this title and 
subchapter II of this chapter“. 

(2) Section 4120(f) is amended by striking 
out “section 4118 of this title“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “subchapter П of this chap- 
бег”, 

(d) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS TO REDESIGNATED SUBCHAPTERS.—(1) 
Subchapters Ш and IV (as redesignated by 
section 262) and subchapters V and VI of 
chapter 73 are each amended— 

(А) by striking out Administrator“ and 
"Administrator's" each place they appear 
and inserting in lieu thereof Secretary“ and 
“Secretary's”, respectively; 

(B) by striking out Veterans“ Administra- 
Чоп” each place it appears and inserting іп 
lieu thereof Department“; and 

(C) by striking out Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery" each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof Veterans Health 
Services and Research Administration". 

(2) Sections 4141 and 4143(b) (as redesig- 
nated by section 262) are each amended by 
striking out “весбіоп 4134" and inserting in 
lieu thereof section 4144“. 

(3) Section 4142 is amended by striking out 
"section 4134" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 4144”. 

(4) Section 4144 (as redesignated by section 
262) is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a), by striking out “вес- 
tion 4131”, “section 4132", and section 4133" 
and inserting in lieu thereof section 4141”, 
"section 4142", and “весбіоп 4143", геврес- 
tively; and 

(B) in subsection () 

(i) by striking out sections 4131, 4132, and 
4133" and inserting in lieu thereof sections 
4141, 4142, and 4143”; and 


“4121. 
“4122. 
“4123. 
“4124. 
“4125. 
“4126. 
“4127. 
“4128. 
“4129. 
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(11) by striking out “section 4132(b)(2)(C)" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “section 
4142(b(2Y( C)". 

(5) Sections 629(d) and 653(b) are each 
amended by striking out 4132“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “4142”. 

SEC. 264. REIMBURSEMENT OF CONTINUING PRO- 
FESSIONAL EDUCATION EXPENSES 
FOR PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 4113 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(а)” before “Тһе” at the 
beginning; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

(b) The Chief Medical Director shall reim- 
burse any full-time board-certified physician 
or dentist appointed under section 4104(1) of 
this title, and may reimburse any other phy- 
sician or dentist serving in the Veterans 
Health Services and Research Administra- 
tion, for expenses incurred for continuing 
professional education activities approved 
under criteria prescribed by the Chief Medi- 
cal Director. The maximum amount of the 
reimbursement may not exceed $1,000 per 
year, except as otherwise determined by the 
Chief Medical Director.". 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.—(1) Тһе head- 
ing of such section is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


*84113. Travel expenses of certain employees; 
continuing professional education of physi- 
cians and dentists". 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 73 is amended by striking out the 
item relating to section 4113 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“4113. Travel expenses of certain employees; 
continuing professional edu- 
cation of physicians and den- 
tists."'. 

SEC. 265. EFFECTIVE DATE AND TRANSITION. 

(a) EFFECTIVE DATES.—(1) The amendments 
made by sections 262 and 263 shall apply with 
respect to pay periods beginning more than 
180 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

(2) The amendments made by section 264 
shall apply with respect to expenses incurred 
after September 30, 1990. 

(b) SAVINGS PROVISION.—Except as provided 
in subsection (c), an agreement entered into 
under section 4118 of title 38, United States 
Code, before the effective date of the repeal 
of that section shall remain in effect in ac- 
cordance with the terms of that agreement 
and the provisions of such section shall con- 
tinue to apply to such agreement as if such 
section had not been repealed. 

(c) TRANSITION FOR CERTAIN MULTIYEAR 
AGREEMENTS.—(1) The Secretary of Veterans 
Affairs shall terminate an agreement that 
was entered into under section 4118 of title 
38, United States Code, before the effective 
date of the repeal of that section if— 

(A) the agreement covers a period in excess 
of one year; 

(B) the agreement expires more than one 
year after that effective date; 

(C) the physician or dentist concerned re- 
quests termination of the agreement; and 

(D) the agreement is terminated for the 
purpose of permitting the physician or den- 
tist concerned to enter into a new agreement 
under subchapter II of chapter 73 of title 38, 
United States Code, as added by section 262. 

(2) The termination of an agreement under 
paragraph (1) may take effect only after the 
physician or dentist has completed the first 
year of service under the agreement. 

(d) PROHIBITION OF RETROACTIVE AGREE- 
MENTS.—An agreement entered into under 
subchapter II of chapter 73 of title 38, United 
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States Code, as added by section 262, may 

not provide special pay with respect to a pe- 

riod before the date on which the agreement 

is entered into. 

SEC. 266. ELECTION FOR CREDITING OF SPECIAL 
PAY FOR RETIREMENT ANNUITY 
AND INSURANCE PURPOSES. 

(a) Each employee of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs (or its predecessor) de- 
Scribed in paragraph (1) of section 103(b) of 
the Veterans' Administration Health-Care 
Amendments of 1980 (Public Law 96-330; 94 
Stat. 1035) who elected not to have com- 
pensation provided such employee as special 
pay under section 4118 of title 38, United 
States Code (as in effect on the day before 
the effective date of the repeal of such sec- 
tion by section 263 of this Act), included as 
basic pay for purposes of chapter 83 or 84 of 
title 5, United States Code, appropriate, may 
elect to have special pay paid to such em- 
ployee under subchapter П (as amended by 
section 262 of this Act) of chapter 73 of title 
38, United States Code, on and after the ef- 
fective date of the amendments made to that 
chapter by this Act considered basic pay for 
purposes of chapter 83 or 84, as appropriate, 
of title 5, United States Code, and included 
in average pay for the purposes of sections 
8331(4) or 8401(3) of such title (as appropriate) 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as provided in section 4128 of title 38, United 
States Code (as added by section 262 of this 
Act). An election under this section must be 
made in writing by the physician or dentist 
at the time the physician or dentist first en- 
ters into an agreement under such sub- 
chapter. An election under this section is ir- 
revocable. 

TITLE III—EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
OF TIME LIMITATION 
VIETNAM-ERA 


OUTREACH 
FUNDING FORMULA. 

Section 2001(2) is amended by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end “, except that а 
veteran тау be considered to be a veteran of 
the Vietnam era for the purposes of this 
chapter until December 31, 1993”. 


(а) PROGRAM EXPANSION.—In order to ad- 
dress more effectively the needs of increas- 
ing numbers of members of the Armed 
Forces being separated from active duty, and 
notwithstanding section 408(b) of the Veter- 
ans’ Benefits Amendments of 1989 (38 U.S.C. 
2000 note), the Secretary of Labor (hereafter 
in this section referred to as the Sec- 
retary”) may expand the pilot program pro- 
vided for in section 408 of that Act so as to 
furnish employment and training informa- 
tion and services under that program in 
more than 10 geographically dispersed 
States. Any expansion of the pilot program 
shall be made subject to subsection (b). 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—The Secretary may ex- 
pand the pilot program referred to in sub- 
Section (a) only if the Secretary determines, 
after consultation with the Secretary of Vet- 
erans Affairs and the Secretary of Defense, 
that— 

(1) the program has been successful in pro- 
viding beneficial information and training to 
members separated from the Armed Forces; 

(2) the expansion is necessary to address 
more effectively an increase in the number 
of such members who will be separated from 
the Armed Forces in the future; 

(3) the program has received sufficient 
funds, personnel, and other resources from 
the Departments of Labor, Defense, and Vet- 
erans Affairs to achieve the purposes for 
which the program was established; 
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(4) the program, if expanded, will continue 
to receive such sufficient funds, personnel, 
&nd other resources to achieve the purposes 
for which the program was established; and 

(5) the expansion will not interfere with 
the provision of services or other benefits to 
eligible veterans and other eligible recipi- 
ents of such services or benefits. 

(c) NOTIFICATION TO COMMITTEES ON VETER- 
ANS’ AFFAIRS.—(1) Not less than 60 days be- 
fore initiating any expansion under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall submit to the Com- 
mittees on Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate 
and House of Representatives a report re- 
garding the expansion. The report shall 
specify the location of the site or sites des- 
ignated for such expansion and set forth the 
bases for the determinations made under 
subsection (b). 

(2) Upon the request of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of Labor may waive 
the provisions of paragraph (1) in cases in 
which the Secretary determines that a waiv- 
er is necessary in order to respond to an ur- 
gent need for expansion as a result of a 
major demobilization. In the case of such a 
waiver, the Secretary, not later than the 
date on which the expansion is initiated, 
shall provide a report providing the informa- 
tion described in paragraph (1) and the rea- 
sons for the waiver. 

(d) UTILIZATION ОҒ RESOURCES.—Section 
408(c) of the Veterans’ Benefits Amendments 
of 1989 (38 U.S.C. 2000 note) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(с) RESOURCES.—(1) The Secretary of 
Labor shall request resources and participa- 
tion necessary to support the pilot program 
referred to in this section from the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs. The Secretary of Labor shall provide 
for the coordination of the resources and 
participation so provided. 

“(2) The Secretary may request resources 
and participation necessary to support the 
pilot program referred to in this section 
from, to the extent feasible, representatives 
of veterans’ service organizations. 

“(8) The Secretary shall utilize disabled 
veterans’ outreach program specialists or 
local veterans’ employment representatives, 
to the maximum extent feasible, to furnish 
employment and training information and 
services under the pilot program.". 


SEC. 303. VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION FOR 
DISABLED SERVICE PERSONS PEND- 
ING DISCHARGE. 

(a) ІМ GENERAL.—Section 1502(1)(B) is 
amended by striking out for а service-con- 
nected disability" and all that follows 
through “determines” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ог is receiving outpatient medical 
treatment, for a service-connected disability 
pending discharge from active military, 
naval, or air service, and the Secretary de- 
termines that (i) the facility providing the 
hospitalization or treatment either is doing 
so under contract or agreement with the 
Secretary concerned or is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary concerned, and (ii) the 
person is suffering from a disability which". 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect on 
October 1, 1990. 


SEC. 304. EXTENSION OF THE PERIOD PRECED- 
ING AUTOMATIC DISENROLLMENT 
UNDER CHAPTER 32. 

Section 1632(b)1) is amended by inserting 
before the comma “апа at the end of one 
year thereafter has not filed а claim for uti- 
lizing such entitlement”. 
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SEC. 305. PROVISION FOR CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS 
TO ELIMINATE AN OVERPAYMENT 
BY PERFORMING WORK-STUDY 
SERVICES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Section 1685 is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(eX(1) Subject to paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, the Secretary may, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, enter into with 
an individual an agreement under this sec- 
tion, or a modification of such an agreement, 
whereby the individual agrees to perform 
services of the kind described in clauses (A) 
through (E) of subsection (a)(1) of this sec- 
tion and agrees that the Secretary shall, in 
lieu of paying the work-study allowance pay- 
able for such services, as provided in sub- 
section (a) of this section, deduct the 
amount of the allowance from the amount 
which the individual has been determined to 
be indebted to the United States by virtue of 
such individual’s participation in a benefits 
program under this chapter, chapter 30, 31, 
32, 35, or 36 (other than an education loan 
under subchapter III) of this title, or chapter 
106 of title 10. 

(20) Subject to subparagraph (B) of this 
paragraph, the provisions of this section 
(other than those provisions which are deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be inapplicable to 
an agreement under this subsection) shall 
apply to any agreement authorized under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

“(В) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the Secretary may— 

“(i) waive, in whole or in part, the limita- 
tions in subsection (a) of this section con- 
cerning the number of hours and periods dur- 
ing which services can be performed by the 
individual and the provisions of subsection 
(b) of this section requiring the individual's 
pursuit of а program of rehabilitation, edu- 
cation, or training; 

(ii) in accordance with such terms and 
conditions as may be specified in the agree- 
ment under this subsection, waive or defer 
charging interest and administrative costs 
pursuant to section 3115 of this title on the 
indebtedness to be satisfied by performance 
of the agreement; and 

ан) notwithstanding the indebtedness 
offset provisions of section 3114 of this title, 
waive, adjust, or defer until the termination 
of an agreement under this subsection the 
deduction of all or any portion of the 
amount of indebtedness covered by the 
agreement from future payments to the indi- 
vidual as described in section 3114 of this 
title. 

"(3(A) Subject to the provisions of sub- 
paragraphs (B) and (C) of this paragraph, an 
agreement authorized under this subsection 
shall terminate in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section and the terms and 
conditions of the agreement which are con- 
sistent with this subsection. 

(B) In no event shall an agreement under 
this subsection continue ín force after the 
total amount of the individual's indebted- 
ness described in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section has been recouped, waived, or other- 
wise liquidated. 

"(C) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subparagraphs (A) and (B) of this paragraph, 
if the Secretary finds that an individual was 
without fault and was allowed to perform 
services described in the agreement after its 
termination, the Secretary shall, as reason- 
able compensation therefor, pay the individ- 
ual at the applicable hourly minimum wage 
rate for such services as the Secretary deter- 
mines were satisfactorily performed. 

*(4) The Secretary shall promulgate regu- 
lations to carry out this subsection.". 
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(b) CONFORMING AND TECHNICAL AMEND- 
MENTS.—(1) Section 1685(a) is amended in 
paragraph (2) by inserting “апа subsection 
(е) of this section" after subsection". 

(2) Section 1685(b) is amended by inserting 
before “utilize” in the first sentence “, sub- 
ject to the provisions of subsection (e) of this 
section.“. 

(3) Section 3114) is amended by inserting 
before the comma “апа section 1685(e) of this 
title”. 

(4) Section 3115(a) is amended by striking 
out “section 3102” and inserting in lieu 
thereof sections 1685(e) and 3102”. 

SEC. 306. EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
FLIGHT TRAINING. 

(a) POST-VIETNAM ERA VETERANS’ EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSISTANCE.—Section 1641 is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (b) as sub- 
section (c); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (a) the fol- 
lowing new subsection (b): 

**(b)(1) The Secretary may approve the pur- 
suit of flight training (in addition to a 
course of flight training that may be ap- 
proved under section 1673(b) of this title) by 


“ап individual entitled to basic educational 


assistance under this chapter if— 

“(А) such training is generally accepted as 
necessary for the attainment of a recognized 
vocational objective in the field of aviation; 

“(В) the individual possesses a valid pilot's 
license and meets the medical requirements 
necessary for а commercial pilot's license; 
and 

“(С) the flight school courses meet Federal 
Aviation Administration standards for such 
courses and are approved by the Federal 
Aviation Administration and the State ap- 
proving agency. 

*(2) This subsection shall not apply to a 
course of flight training that commences on 
or after October 1, 1994.“ 

(b) BENEFIT AMOUNT AND ENTITLEMENT 
CHARGE.—Section 1631 of such title is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

"(fü Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, each individual who is 
pursuing a program of education consisting 
exclusively of flight training approved, as 
meeting the requirements of section 1641(b) 
of this title shall be paid а monthly benefit 
under this chapter in the amount equal to 60 
percent of the established charges for tuition 
and fees (other than tuition and fees charged 
for or attributable to solo flying hours) 
which similarly circumstanced nonveterans 
enrolled in the same flight course are re- 
quired to pay. 

*(2 No monthly benefit payment may be 
paid under this chapter to an individual for 
any month during which such individual is 
pursuing а program of education consisting 
exclusively of flight training until the Sec- 
retary has received from that individual and 
the institution providing such training a cer- 
tification of the flight training received by 
the individual during that month and the 
tuition and other fees charged for that train- 
ing. 

(3) The number of months of entitlement 
charged in the case of any individual for а 
program of education described in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall be equal to the 
number (including any fraction) determined 
by dividing the total amount of educational 
assistance paid such individual for such pro- 
gram by the monthly rate of educational as- 
sistance which, except for paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, such individual would other- 
wise be paid under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion.“. 
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(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on 
March 1, 1991. 

SEC. 307. COMMITTEE ON VETERANS' EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—(1) Section 2010 is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“82010. Advisory Committee on Veterans Em- 
ployment and Training 


“(a)(1) There is established within the De- 
partment of Labor an advisory committee to 
be known as the 'Advisory Committee on 
Veterans Employment and Training'. 

“(2) The advisory committee shall— 

“(А) assess the employment and training 
needs of veterans; 

“(В) determine the extent to which the 
programs and activities of the Department of 
Labor are meeting such needs; and 

"(C) carry out such other activities that 
&re necessary to make the reports and rec- 
ommendations referred to in subsection (f) of 
this section. 

b) The Secretary of Labor shall, on a reg- 
ular basis, consult with and seek the advice 
of the advisory committee with respect to 
the matters referred to in subsection (a)(2) of 
this section. 

“(с) The Secretary of Labor shall appoint 
at least 12, but no more than 18, individuals 
to serve as members of the advisory commit- 
tee, including— 

"(1) representatives nominated by veter- 
ans' organizations chartered by Congress 
having а national employment program; and 

“(2) not more than 6 individuals who are 
recognized authorities іп the fields of busi- 
ness, employment, training, rehabilitation, 
or labor and who are not employees of the 
Department of Labor. 

d) The foilowing, or their designees shall 
be ex officio, nonvoting members of the advi- 
sory committee: 

“(1) The Secretary of Veterans Affairs. 

“(2) The Secretary of Defense. 

(3) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services. 

“(4) The Secretary of Education. 

“(5) The Director of the Office of Personnel 
Management. 

“(6) The Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Veterans' Employment and Training. 

“(7) The Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Employment and Training. 

"(8) The Chairman of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. 

“(9) The Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

“(10) The Postmaster General. 

“(11) The Director of the United States 
Employment Service. 

“(12) Representatives of (A) other Federal 
departments and agencies requesting а rep- 
resentative on the advisory committee, and 
(B) nationally based organizations with а 
significant involvement in veterans employ- 
ment and training programs, as determined 
necessary and appropriate by the Secretary 
of Labor. 

*(e)1) The advisory committee shall meet 
at least quarterly. 

“(2) The Secretary of Labor shall appoint 
the chairman of the advisory committee who 
shall serve in that position for not more 
than 2 consecutive years. 

"(3)(A) Members of the advisory committee 
shall serve without compensation. 

“(В) Members of the advisory committee 
shall be allowed reasonable and necessary 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, at rates authorized for persons 
serving intermittently in the Government 
service in accordance with the provisions of 
subchapter I of chapter 57 of title 5, United 
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States Code, while away from their homes or 
regular places of business in the performance 
of the responsibilities of the Board. 

“(4) The Secretary shall provide staff and 
administrative support to the advisory com- 
mittee through the Veterans Employment 
and Training Service. 

“(f)(1) Not later than July 1 of each year 
the advisory committee shall submit to the 
Secretary of Labor a report on the employ- 
ment and training needs of veterans. Each 
such report shall contain— 

“(А) an assessment of the employment and 
training needs of veterans; 

B) an evaluation of the extent to which 
the programs and activities of the Depart- 
ment of Labor are meeting such needs; and 

“(С) any recommendations for legislation, 
administrative action, and other action that 
the advisory committee considers appro- 
priate. 

**(2) In addition to the annual reports made 
under paragraph (1), the advisory committee 
may make recommendations to the Sec- 
retary of Labor with respect to the employ- 
ment and training needs of veterans at such 
times and in such manner as the advisory 
committee determines appropriate. 

“(g) Within 60 days after receiving each an- 
nual report referred to in subsection (f)(1), 
the Secretary of Labor shall transmit to 
Congress a copy of the report together with 
any comments concerning the report that 
the Secretary considers appropriate.“ 

(2) The table of sections for chapter 41 is 
amended by striking out the item relating to 
section 2010 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 


“2010. Advisory Committee on Veterans Em- 
ployment and Training.“. 

(b) APPOINTMENT REQUIREMENT.—The Sec- 
retary of Labor shall make the appointments 
referred to in section 2010(c) of title 38, Unit- 
ed States Code (as amended by subsection 
(a)), not later than 60 days after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(c) FIRST ANNUAL REPORT.—The Advisory 
Committee on Veterans' Employment and 
Training shall submit to the Secretary of 
Labor the first annual report under section 
2010(f)(1) of title 38, United States Code (as 
amended by subsection (a)), not later than 
July 1, 1991. 


TITLE IV—HOUSING 
SEC. 401. PERMANENT EXTENSION OF FINANCIAL 
'UNSELIN 


INFORMATION AND CO! G AS- 
SISTANCE FOR CERTAIN VETERANS 
WITH GUARANTEED LOANS. 


Section 1832(a)(4) is amended by striking 
out subparagraph (C). 
SEC. 402. SALE OF VENDEE LOANS. 
Subparagraph (A) of section 1833(a)(3) is 
amended by striking out Before October 1, 
1990," and inserting in lieu thereof Subject 
to subparagraph (С) of this paragraph, 
SEC. 403. EXTENSION OF LENDER REVIEW OF AP- 
PRAISALS. 


Section 1831(f)(3) is amended by striking 
out 1990“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1992”. 

БЕС. 404. DEFAULT PROCEDURES AND PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT. 

(a) REPEAL OF TERMINATION DATE ON CER- 
TAIN DEFAULT PROCEDURES.—Section 1832(c) 
is amended by striking out paragraph (11). 

(b) REPEAL OF TERMINATION DATE ON CER- 
TAIN PROPERTY MANAGEMENT PROCEDURES.— 
Section 1833(a) is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (6); and 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (7) as para- 
graph (6). 
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SEC. 405. EXEMPTION FROM LOBBYING REPORT- 
ING REQUIREMENTS. 


IN GENERAL.—Chapter 37 is amended by іп- 
serting after section 1821 the following new 
section: 


*$ 1822. Exemption from lobbying reporting 
requirements 


"An application for or the obtaining of a 
loan guaranteed, insured, or made under this 
chapter shall not be considered as а request 
for or the receipt of a Federal contract, 
grant, loan, loan guaranty, loan insurance, 
or cooperative agreement for purposes of any 
other law that requires persons requesting or 
receiving а Federal contract, grant, loan, 
loan guaranty, loan insurance, or coopera- 
tive agreement to report or declare pay- 
ments made to influence an officer or em- 
ployee of any agency, a Member of Congress, 
an officer or employee of Congress or an em- 
ployee of a Member of Congress.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of such chapter is 
amended by inserting after the item relating 
to section 1821 the following new item: 


“1822. Exemption from lobbying reporting re- 
quirements.”’. 


SEC. 406. CERTIFICATES OF VETERAN STATUS 
FOR NATIONAL HOUSING ACT BENE- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 37 is further 
amended by inserting after section 1834 the 
following new section: 


“§ 1835. Certificates of veteran status under 
the National Housing Act 


“The Secretary, at the request of the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
shall certify to the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development whether an applicant for 
assistance under the National Housing Act 
or any other law administered by the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development is 
a veteran. The Secretary shall issue certifi- 
cations under this section without charge.“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of such chapter is 
amended by inserting after the item relating 
to section 1834 the following new item: 


“1835. Certificates of veteran status under 
the National Housing Act 
SEC. 407. WAIVER OF INDEBTEDNESS. 

Section 3102 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by adding at the end 
the following new sentence: “Тһе Secretary 
shall include in the notification to the payee 
a statement of the right of the payee to sub- 
mit an application for a waiver under this 
subsection and a description of the proce- 
dures for submitting the application.“; and 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(А) by striking out “101 and 1801” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof, ‘101, 1801, and 
1802(a)(2)(C)(ii) of this title“; and 

(В) by adding at the end the following: “Ап 
application for relief under this subsection 
must be made within one year after the date 
on which the Secretary notifies the payee of 
the indebtedness. The Secretary shall in- 
clude in the notification a statement of the 
right of the payee to submit an application 
for a waiver under this subsection and a de- 
scription of the procedures for submitting 
the application.“. 


TITLE V—INSURANCE 


SEC. 501. SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICE DISABLED 
VETERANS' INSURANCE FOR ТО- 
TALLY DISABLED 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Subchapter I of chapter 
19 is amended by inserting after section 722 
the following new section: 
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*$ 722A. Supplemental service disabled veter- 
ans' insurance for totally disabled veterans 
"(a) Any person insured under section 

722(a) of this title who qualifies for a waiver 

of premiums under section 712 of this title is 

eligible, as provided in thís section, for sup- 
plemental insurance іп an amount not to ex- 
сеей $10,000. 

„b) To qualify for supplemental insurance 
under this section a person must file with 
the Secretary an application for such insur- 
ance not later than the end of (1) the one- 
year period beginning on the first day of the 
first month following the month in which 
this section is enacted, or (2) the one-year 
period beginning on the date that the De- 
partment notifies the person that the person 
is entitled to a waiver of premiums under 
section 712 of this title. 

*(c) Supplemental insurance granted under 
this section shall be granted upon the same 
terms and conditions as insurance granted 
under section 722(a) of this title, except that 
such insurance may not be granted to a per- 
son under this section unless the application 
is made for such insurance before the person 
attains 65 years of age. 

"(d) No waiver of premiums shall be made 
in the case of any person for supplemental 
insurance granted under this section.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 19 is 
amended by inserting after the item relating 
to section 722 the following new item: 
722A. Supplemental service disabled veter- 

ans' insurance for totally dis- 
abled уебегапв.”. 

SEC. 502. INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF VETERANS' 

MORTGAGE LIFE INSURANCE. 

Section 806(b) is amended in the first 
sentence— 

(1) by striking out initial“; and 

(2) by striking out “540,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “390,000”. 

TITLE VI—MINORITY AFFAIRS 
SEC Ob ARES OP EE мли TO 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF VET- 
АНАМЫ AFFAIRS. 

(a) POSITION AND FUNCTIONS OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY.—Section 4 of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs Act (Public Law 100-527; 102 
Stat. 2638) is amended by adding at the end 
of subsection (b) the following new para- 
graph: 

“(11) The review and assessment of the ef- 
fects of policies, regulations, and programs 
and other activities of the Department on 
minority veterans and the coordination and 
monitoring of policies facilitating access of 
such veterans to services and benefits рго- 
vided under laws administered by the Sec- 
re АН 
(b) “MINORITY VETERANS" DEFINED.—Sec- 
tion 4 of such Act is further amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new subsection: 

*(g) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section: 

“(1) The term 'minority veterans' means 
veterans who are— 

“(А) black individuals; 

*(B) Native Americans; 

“(C) Hispanic-Americans; 

D) Asian-Americans; 

“(Е) Pacific-Islander-Americans; and 

“(F) women. 

“(2) The term ‘veteran’ has the meaning 
given that term in section 101(2) of title 38, 
United States Code. 

“(8) The term ‘Native American’ means ап 
Indian, a Native Hawaiian, or an Alaska Na- 
tive. 

“(4) The term ‘Indian’ has the meaning 
given that term in section 4(a) of the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education Assist- 
ance Act (25 U.S.C. 450b(a)). 
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“(5) The term ‘Native Hawaiian’ has the 
meaning given that term in section 815(3) of 
the Native American Programs Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C, 2992c(3)). 

“(6) The term ‘Alaska Native’ has the 
meaning given the term ‘Native’ in section 
3(b) of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act (43 U.S.C. 1602(b)). 

“(7) The term ‘Asian-American’ means any 
citizen or permanent resident of the United 
States, other than a Native American, whose 
ancestral origin is in any of the original peo- 
ples of the Far East, Southeast Asia, or the 
Indian subcontinent of Asia. 

“(8) The term ‘Pacific-Islander-American’ 
means any citizen or permanent resident of 
the United States, other than a Native 
American, whose ancestral origin is in any of 
the original peoples of the Pacific Islands.“. 
БЕС. 602. REESTABLISHMENT OF THE ADVISORY 

COMMITTEE ON NATIVE AMERICAN 
VETERANS, 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—Effective October 1, 
1990, the Advisory Committee on Native- 
American Veterans established by section 
19032 of the Veterans’ Health-Care Amend- 
ments of 1986 (title XIX of Public Law 99-272; 
100 Stat. 388) is reestablished. 

(b) INCORPORATION OF PROVISIONS OF PRIOR 
Law.—Subsections (b) through (e) and (g) of 
section 19032 of the Veterans’ Health-Care 
Amendments of 1986 shall apply to the Advi- 
sory Committee on Native-American Veter- 
ans reestablished by subsection (a). 

(с) REPORTS.—(1) Not later than March 31, 
1991, and March 31, 1992, the Committee shall 
submit to the Secretary of Veterans Affairs 
& report containing the findings and any rec- 
ommendations of the Committee regarding 
the matters described in section 19032(b) of 
the Veterans' Health-Care Amendments of 
1986, and the matters described in section 603 
of this Act, that were examined and evalu- 
ated by the Committee during the fiscal year 
preceding the fiscal year in which the report 
is submitted. 

(2) Not later than 60 days after receiving 
each such report, the Secretary shall trans- 
mit to the Committees on Veterans’ Affairs 
of the Senate and House of Representatives а 
copy of the report, together with any com- 
ments and recommendations concerning the 
report that the Secretary considers appro- 
priate. 

(d) TERMINATION.—The Committee shall ех- 
pire 90 days after the date on which the sec- 
ond report is transmitted by the Committee 
pursuant to subsection (c). 

TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 701. NATIONAL CEMETERIES. 

(а) DEFINITION OF MINOR CHILD.—Section 
1002(5) is amended by adding at the end the 
following new sentence: For purposes of 
this paragraph, the term 'minor child' in- 
cludes а child under 21 years of age or under 
23 years of age if the person is pursuing & 
course of instruction at an educational insti- 
tution". 

(b) FLORIDA NATIONAL CEMETERY.—Not- 
withstanding section 1004(c)(2) the Secretary 
of Veterans Affairs may provide for flat 
grave markets in that section of the Florida 
National Cemetery in which, as of July 29, 
1988, preplaced graveliners had been in- 
stalled. 

SEC. 702. CLARIFICATION OF PROHIBITION ON 
PAYMENT OF ATTORNEYS' FEES. 

(à) IN  GENERAL.—Section 
amended— 

(А) by inserting “(А)” after “(сХ1)”; 

(B) by redesignating paragraph (2) as sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(C) in subparagraph (B) (as redesignated by 
clause (B), by striking out “‘paragraph (1)" 


3404(с) is 
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and inserting in lieu thereof “subparagraph 
(А)”; ала 

(D) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) The provisions of this subsection shall 
apply only to cases involving a claim for 
benefits submitted by any person applying 
for benefits under the laws administered by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, and 
such provisions shall not apply in cases in 
which the Government is proceeding against 
& person to collect an indebtedness or in 
which other attorneys’ fees statutes apply.“. 

(b) APPLICATION OF PROHIBITION.—Section 
3404(c) of title 38, United States Code, as іп 
effect on November 17, 1988, shall apply only 
to cases involving & claim for benefits sub- 
mitted by any person applying for benefits 
under the laws administered by the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, and shall not apply 
with respect to cases in which the Govern- 
ment is proceeding against a person to col- 
lect an indebtedness or in which other attor- 
neys' fees statutes apply. 

SEC. 703. MODIFICATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
REORGANIZATION REQUIREMENTS. 

Section 210(b)(2) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), by striking out the 
second sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “Апу such report shall be sub- 
mitted not later than April 1 of the year pre- 
ceding the fiscal year in which the adminis- 
trative reorganization is to be imple- 
mented."'; 

(2) by redesignating subparagraph (D) as 
subparagraph (E); 

(3) by inserting after subparagraph (C) the 
following new subparagraph (D); 

„D) Subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C) shall 
not apply to any administrative reorganiza- 
tion at а Department of Veterans Affairs 
medical and regional office center if there is 
no reduction in the number of full-time 
equivalent employees employed at that cen- 
ter below the number of such employees em- 
ployed at that center in the fiscal year im- 
mediately preceding the fiscal year in which 
the administrative reorganization is to be 
implemented.''; and 

(4) in clause (E), as redesignated by para- 
graph (2), strike out clause (11) and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

"(111) The term ‘covered field office or fa- 
cility' means a Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs office or facility outside the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs Central Office that 
is the permanent duty station for 25 or more 
employees and that is a regional office, med- 
ical center, medical and regional office cen- 
ter, freestanding outpatient clinic, insurance 
center, or similar field office or facility 
which has as its primary mission providing 
care or services to уебегапв.”. 

SEC. 704. ENHANCED-USE LEASES AND SPECIAL 
DISPOSITION OF PROPERTY. 

(а) AMENDMENT TO CHAPTER 81.—Chapter 81 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subchapter: 

"SUBCHAPTER V—SPECIAL LEASES OF 

REAL PROPERTY 
“s 5061. Definitions 


“Рог the purposes of this subchapter: 

“(1) The term 'enhanced-use lease' means а 
written agreement for the lease of des- 
ignated property at a Department facility 
for a use that (A) will, at least in part, con- 
tribute in а cost-effective manner to the 
mission of the Department, and (B) will be 
consistent with and not adversely affect that 
mission. 

“(2) The term ‘designated property’ means 
any real property under the jurisdiction or 
control of the Secretary and identified by 
the Secretary in a notice of designation. 
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**(3) Тһе term “побісе of designation' means 
& written notice by the Secretary to the 
Committees identifying designated property 
with respect to which the Secretary proposes 
to enter into a enhanced-use lease. 

“(4) The term 'Committees' means the 
Committees on Veterans' Affairs of the Sen- 
абе and the House of Representatives. 

*8 5062. Enhanced-use leases 

“(аХіХА) Notwithstanding section 5022 of 
this title, section 321 of the Act of June 30, 
1932 (47 Stat. 412; 40 U.S.C. 303b), sections 202 
and 203 of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 483 and 
484), and any other provision of law incon- 
sistent with this section, the Secretary may 
enter into enhanced-use leases with respect 
to any designated property and may dispose 
of such property in accordance with section 
5064 of this title. 

“(В) The Secretary may enter into an en- 
hanced-use lease under this subchapter only 
if the Secretary determines that the pro- 

lease— 

(0) will provide, at least in part, a cost-ef- 
fective means of carrying out or providing 
appropriate space for an activity contribut- 
ing to the mission of the Department; and 

“(ii) will be consistent with and not ad- 
versely affect the mission of the Depart- 
ment. 

“(2) The provisions of the Act of March 3, 
1931 (46 Stat. 1494; 40 U.S.C. 276a et seq.), sec- 
tion 421 of the Veterans' Benefits and Serv- 
ices Act of 1988 (Public Law 100-322; 102 Stat. 
552), Federal laws relating to environmental 
and historic preservation, and title 31, Unit- 
ed States Code, shall not, by virtue of this 
section, become inapplicable to a designated 

perty. 

3) A designated property shall not be 
considered unutilized or underutilized for 
purposes of section 501 of the Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act (42 
U.S.C. 11411). 

*(b)1) The selection of a lessee under an 
enhanced-use lease shall be made pursuant 
to competitive procedures prescribed, after 
consultation with the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, by the Secretary. 

“(2) The term of ап enhanced-use lease 
may not exceed— 

“(A) 35 years in the case of a lease involv- 
ing the construction of a new building or the 
substantial rehabilitation of an existing 
building, as determined by the Secretary; or 

“(В) 20 years іп the case of a lease not de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) of this para- 


graph. 

“(ЗХА) Each enhanced-use lease entered 
into under this subchapter shall be for fair 
consideration, as determined by the Sec- 
retary. Consideration under such a lease may 
be provided in cash or in-kind, or a combina- 
tion of the two. 

“(В) Consideration in-kind may include 
goods or services of benefit to the Depart- 
ment, including construction, repair, remod- 
eling, or other physical improvements of De- 
partment facilities, maintenance of Depart- 
ment facilities, or the provision of office, 
storage, or other usable space. 

**(4)(A) In determining whether the consid- 
eration provided for in an enhanced-use lease 
is fair consideration, the Secretary shall 
take into account the value of any goods or 
services to be provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to or for the benefit of the lessee. 

“(B) Any authority for the Secretary to 
make a cash payment to the lessee under an 
enhanced-use lease shall be provided for in 
advance in an appropriation Act. 

u) Subject to paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, a designation by the Secretary of 
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any land or improvement described in sec- 
tion 421(b)(2) of the Veterans’ Benefits and 
Services Act of 1988 (Public Law 100-322; 102 
Stat. 552) as a designated property shall be 
considered to be a prohibited action under 
that section to dispose of the land or im- 
provement. 

“(2) A designation by the Secretary of any 
land or improvement described in such sec- 
tion 421(b)(2) for an enhanced-use lease shall 
not be considered to be a prohibited action 
under that section if, under the lease— 

“(А) the designated property may be used 
solely for child-care services; 

B) such services must be provided exclu- 
sively for the benefit of employees of the De- 
partment, individuals employed on the prem- 
ises of such land, and employees of a health- 
personnel educational institution that is af- 
filiated with a Department facility; 

“(С) the majority of the employees bene- 
fited by such services must be employed by 
the Department; and 

"(D) the majority of the children served 
must be the children of employees of the De- 
partment. 

*$ 5063. Requirements relating to designation 
of a property 

“(а) Before the Secretary designates а 
property for an enhanced-use lease, the Sec- 
retary shall conduct, in the local community 
in which the property is located, a public 
hearing to receive the views of veterans serv- 
ice organizations, local commercial enter- 
prises, and other interested parties regarding 
the proposed lease and the possible effects of 
the lease, including the effects of the lease— 

“(1) on local commerce and other aspects 
of the local community; 

“(2) on programs administered by the De- 
partment; and 

"(3) on services to veterans in the local 
community. 

(b) Before conducting any public hearing 
referred to in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, the Secretary shall provide veter- 
ans, residents, and businesses in the local 
community with reasonable notice of the 
proposed lease, including— 

“(1) the time and place of the hearing; 

(2) identification of the property proposed 
to be leased; 

(3) a description of the proposed uses of 
the property; 

“(4) а description of the proposed lease, 
and 

“(5) а description of how the proposed 
lease— 

“(А) will contribute cost-effectively to, be 
consistent with, and not adversely affect the 
mission of the Department; and 

“(В) will affect services to veterans. 

“(сХ1) If, following the conduct of а hear- 
ing under subsection (b) of this section, the 
Secretary intends to designate the property 
involved, the Secretary shall notify the 
Committees of the Secretary's intention to 
designate the property, and shall publish a 
notice of such intention in the Federal Reg- 
ister. 

“(2) An enhanced-use lease may not be en- 
tered into with respect to any property un- 
less the notice required under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection is provided to the Commit- 
tees and published in the Federal Register— 

“(А) at least 90 days before the date on 
which the Secretary provides the Commit- 
tees with notice of the designation of the 
property pursuant to paragraph (4) of this 
subsection if the notice is submitted to the 
Committees during the period beginning 
January 1 and ending March 31; or 

“(В) at least 180 days before such date if 
the notice is submitted to the Committees 
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during the period beginning April 1 and end- 
ing December 31. 

“(8) Each notice of intention to designate 
shall include the following: 

“(А) Identification of the property in- 
volved. 

“(В) An explanation of the background, га- 
tionale, and economic factors in support of 
the proposed lease. 

“(С) A summary of the views expressed by 
interested parties at the public hearing con- 
ducted in connection with the proposed des- 
ignation together with a summary of the 
Secretary's response to those views. 

“(D) A general description of the proposed 
lease. 

“(Е) A description of how the proposed 
lease— 

“@) will contribute cost-effectively to, be 
consistent with, and not adversely affect the 
mission of the Department; and 

(ii) will affect services to veterans. 

*(4) Not less than 30 days before entering 
into an enhanced-use lease, the Secretary 
shall provide the Committees a report there- 
on containing (A) updated information with 
respect to the matters described in para- 
graph (3) of this subsection, (B) à summary 
of а cost-benefit analysis of the proposed 
lease, (C) а description of the provisions of 
the proposed lease, and (D) a notice of the 
designation of the property. 

“(5) Not less than 10 days before entering 
into an enhanced-use lease, the Secretary 
should provide the Committees with copies 
of the proposed lease. 


*$ 5064. Special dispositions of leased prop- 
erties 


“(а) If, during the term of an enhanced-use 
lease or within 30 days after the expiration 
of the term of the lease, the Secretary deter- 
mines that the leased property is not needed 
by the Department in the discharge of its re- 
sponsibilities, the Secretary may initiate ac- 
tion for the disposal of leased property to the 
lessee by requesting the Administrator of 
General Services to carry out a special dis- 
position of the property pursuant to sub- 
section (b) of this section. The Adminis- 
trator, upon request of the Secretary, shall 
take appropriate action under this title to 
dispose of property of the Department that is 
or has been subject to an enhanced-use lease. 

(b) A special disposition under this sec- 
tion may be made for cash or such other con- 
sideration as the Secretary and the Adminis- 
trator of General Services jointly determine 
is in the best interest of the United States 
and upon such other terms and conditions as 
the Administrator considers appropriate. In 
carrying out a special disposition of property 
under this section, the Administrator may 
utilize any other authority available to the 
Administrator under any other provision of 
law. 

*(c) Not less than 90 days before a special 
disposition of property is made under this 
section, the Secretary shall notify the Com- 
mittees of the Secretary's intent to dispose 
of the property and publish notice of the pro- 
posed disposition in the Federal Register. 
The notice shall describe the background, га- 
tionale, and economic factors in support of 
the proposed special disposition (including a 
cost-benefit analysis summary), the intended 
consideration, and the method, terms, and 
conditions of the proposed disposition. 


*$ 5065. Disposition of proceeds 

“Funds received by the Department under 
an enhanced-use lease or from a special dis- 
position of leased property shall be deposited 
in the nursing home revolving fund estab- 
lished under section 5016 of this title and 
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shall be administered as part of that fund. 
An amount sufficient to pay for any expenses 
incurred by the Secretary in connection with 
any enhanced-use lease entered into by the 
Secretary under this subchapter shall be de- 
ducted from the proceeds of the lease and 
used by the Secretary to reimburse the ac- 
count from which the funds were used to pay 
such expenses, and an amount sufficient to 
pay any expenses incurred by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services in connection 
with the special disposition of any property 
shall be deducted from the proceeds of the 
sale and used by the Administrator to reim- 
burse the account from which funds were 
used to pay such expenses. 


ч: 5066. Construction standards 


"Unless the Secretary provides otherwise, 
the construction, alteration, repair, remod- 
eling, or improvement of any property that 
is the subject of an enhanced-use lease shall 
comply with all standards applicable to con- 
struction of Federal buildings, but shall not 
be subject to any State or local law relating 
to building codes, permits, or inspections. 
When Federal construction standards are ap- 
plicable to such property, the Secretary 
shall conduct periodic inspections of the con- 
struction for the purpose of ensuring that 
the standards are met. 

“§ 5067. Exemption from state and local taxes 


“Тһе Department's interest іп апу en- 
hanced-use lease and in any property subject 
to such an agreement shall not be subject, 
directly or indirectly, to any State or local 
laws relative to taxation, fees, assessments, 
or special assessments, except sales taxes as- 
sociated with the construction, alteration, 
repair, remodeling, or improvement carried 
out under this title. 

4% 5068. Limitations on number of agreements 


“(а) Not more than 30 enhanced-use leases 
may be entered into under this title and not 
more than 10 such leases may be entered into 
in any fiscal year. 

“(b) A lease entered into by the Secretary 
Shall not be considered an enhanced-use 
lease for the purposes of the limitations pro- 
vided in subsection (a) of this section if the 
primary use made of the leased premises is 
the provision of child-care services for em- 
ployees of the Department. 

“§ 5069. Expiration 

"No enhanced-use lease may be entered 
into under this subchapter after September 
30, 1994.”. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.—(1) Тһе chap- 
ter heading for chapter 81 of such title is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 
“; SPECIAL LEASES OF REAL PROP- 

(2) The table of chapters at the beginning 
of such title and at the beginning of part VI 
of such title are each amended by striking 
out the period at the end of the item relating 
to chapter 81 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following:; Special Leases of Real Prop- 
erty.". 

(3) The table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 81 of such title is amended by adding 
&t the end the following: 

“SUBCHAPTER V—SPECIAL LEASES OF 

REAL PROPERTY 

5001. Definitions. 

“5061. Definitions. 

**5062. Enhanced-use leases. 

“5063. Requirements relating to designation 
of а property. 

“5064. Special dispositions of leased ргор- 


erties. 
**5065. Disposition of proceeds. 
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**5065. Disposition of proceeds. 

“5066. Construction standards. 

“5067. Exemption from state and local taxes. 
“5068. Limitations on number of agreements. 
“5069. Ехрігабіоп.”. 

SEC. 705. COURT OF VETERANS APPEALS. 

Section 4064 is amended by adding at the 
end the following: 

*(c) Section 455 of title 28 shall apply to 
judges and proceedings of the United States 
Court of Veterans Appeals.“ 

SEC. 706. TREATMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF VET- 
ERANS AFFAIRS' MEDICAL CARE AC- 
COUNT UNDER SEQUESTRATION. 

Section 113(b) is amended by adding at the 
end the following: 

(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the following appropriation account: 
Veterans Health Services and Research Ad- 
ministration, Medical Care (36-0160-0-1—703), 
including administrative expenses incurred 
by the Department.“. 

SEC. 707. TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS. 

(a) AMENDMENTS TO CHAPTER 30.—(1) Sec- 
tion 1418(b)(4) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the comma after serv- 
ісе” and inserting in lieu thereof “(1)”; and 

(B) by inserting “, or (ii) has successfully 
completed the equivalent of 12 semester 
hours in а program of education leading to а 
standard college degree“ before the semi- 
colon. 

(2) Section 1432(f)(3) is amended by striking 
out “ог (с)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
(o), or (d)(1)". 

(3) Section 1433(b) is amended by striking 
out 'section 902 of the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act, 1981 (10 U.S.C. 2141 
note)," and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘chapter 
109 of title 10”. 

(b) AMENDMENTS TO CHAPTER 32.—Section 
1685(a)(1) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating clauses (1) through (5) 
as clauses (A) through (E), respectively; and 

(2) in clause (E), as so redesignated, by in- 
serting “, Coast Guard, or National Guard" 
after Department of Defense”. 

(c) AMENDMENTS TO CHAPTER 36.— Chapter 
36 is amended > 

(1) in sections 1732(c)(3), 1732(е), and 
1733(a)(1), by striking out Secretary of Vet- 
erans Affairs" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Бесгебагу”; and 

(2) in section 1774(a)(1), striking out “сһар- 
ters 106 and 107" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"chapter 106”. 

(d) HOME LOAN PROGRAM.—(1) Section 
1803(a)(1)(A)(i) is amended— 

(A) in subclause (III)— 

(1) by inserting except as provided іп 
subclause (IV) of this clause," after “(ІП)”; 
and 

(ii) by striking out but not more than 
5144,000,”; and 

(B) іп subclause (IV), by striking out “ог 
(6)” and inserting in lieu thereof (6), or (8)”; 

(2) Section 1805(a) is amended by striking 
out "approved" each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “арргаівей”. 

(3) Any actions of the Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs in carrying out the provisions of 
section 1829 of title 38, United States Code, 
by contract or otherwise, with respect to 
loans closed during the period beginning on 
December 1, 1989, and ending on the date of 
the enactment of the Veterans' Benefits 
Amendments of 1989 (Public Law 101-237) are 
hereby ratified. 

(e) ADJUDICATIONS AND APPEALS.—(1) The 
heading of section 3004 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 3004. Notice of decisions". 


(2) The table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 51 is amended by striking out the 
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item relating to section 3004 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“3004. Notice of десізіопв.”. 
(3) The chapter heading of chapter 71 is 
amended to read as follows: 


“CHAPTER 71—BOARD OF VETERANS 
APPEALS". 

(4) The table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 71 is amended by striking out the 
item relating to section 4001 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“4001. Composition of Board of Veterans Ap- 
peals.". 
(5) The heading of section 4001 is amended 
to read as follows: 


4% 4001. Composition of Board of Veterans 
Appeals". 

(6) The text of chapters 71 and 72 is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out Board of Veterans’ Ap- 
peals" each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof Board of Veterans Appeals“; 

(B) by striking out “Уебегапв” Administra- 
tion" each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof Department“; and 

(C) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

SEC. 708. SUSPENSIONS OF PAYMENT OF PEN- 
INSTITUTIONALIZED VET- 


(a) DURATION OF INSTITUTIONALIZATION.— 
Section 3203(a)(1) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), by striking out 
"third" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“twelfth”; and 

(2) in subparagraph (B), by striking out 
“third” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“twelfth”. 

(b) PAYMENT OF WITHHELD AMOUNTS.—Sec- 
tion 3203(a)(1) is further amended by adding 
at the end the following new subparagraph: 

“(Е) Upon the discharge of а veteran from 
domiciliary care or nursing home care fur- 
nished by the Department, the veteran shall 
be paid a lump sum equal to the amount the 
veteran would have been paid except for sub- 
paragraph (A), (B), or (C), as the case may 
be, of this paragraph. Under regulations pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary, so much of such 
amount may be paid to the veteran before 
the veteran is discharged from such care as 
is necessary to enable the veteran to make 
living arrangements in a location or facility 
other than a Department facility. In no 
event may the amount paid to the veteran 
under this subparagraph exceed 310,000.“ 

(c) ESTATE  LIMITATION.—(1) Section 
3203(b)(1)(A) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “31,500” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “36,000”; and 

(В) by striking out “3500” and inserting іп 
lieu thereof “52,000”. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATES.—(1) The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall take ef- 
fect with respect to veterans who are being 
furnished care by the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs on or after the first day of the 
first month that begins after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

(2) The amendments made by subsection 
(c) shall take effect with respect to veterans 
who are so being furnished care on or after 
March 1, 1991. 

SEC. 709. SECURITY SERVICES. 

(a) SECURITY AND LAW ENFORCEMENT FUNC- 
TIONS.—Section 218 is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

"(f) The Secretary may not delegate the 
functional and technical supervision of the 
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performance of security and law enforcement 
functions under this section to any official 
outside the Office of the бесгебагу.”. 

(b) REPORT ON SECURITY AND LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT MATTERS.—Not later than 120 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary of Veterans Affairs shall sub- 
mit to the Committees on Veterans' Affairs 
of the Senate and House of Representatives a 
report containing— 

(1) the Secretary's plan for improving the 
training, recruitment, retention, and pay of 
Security and law enforcement personnel of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs; and 

(2) the Secretary's assessment of— 

(A) the need, after considering potential 
alternatives, for establishing a policy on the 
issuance of weapons to such personnel as- 
signed to medical centers of the Department 
located in high-crime areas and the use of 
weapons by such personnel; 

(B) various options available to the Sec- 
retary for providing improved protection for 
such personnel assigned to medical centers 
referred to in subclause (A); 

(C) various options available to the Sec- 
retary for providing improved protection for 
such personnel assigned to medical centers 
of the Department not located in high-crime 
areas; 

(D) the adequacy of the number and de- 
ployment of security and law enforcement 
personnel at each of the Department medical 
centers. , 

SEC. 710. EXPANSION OF SELECTION COMMIS- 
SIONS. 


Section 3 of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs Act (Public Law 100-527; 102 Stat. 
2635) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)(2)(B)— 

(А) by striking out Two“ in clause (ii) 
and inserting іп lieu thereof Four“; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following new 
clause: 

(vii) one person, selected by the Secretary 
in the Secretary's discretion, from among 
persons in categories described in clauses (1), 
(11), (111), and (vi)."; and 

(2) in subsection (c)(2)(B)— 

(А) by striking out Two in clause (ii) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Four”; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following new 
clause: 

(vii) one person, selected by the Secretary 
аб the Secretary's discretion, from among 
persons in categories described in clauses (i), 
(ii), (iii), and (у1).”. 

SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF VETERANS' BENE- 
FIT8 AND HEALTH CARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1991 

TITLE I—COMPENSATION 
Part A—Generally 


Part A of title I contains freestanding pro- 
visions and amendments to title 38, United 
States Code, that would: 

1. Require the Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs to increase, effective January 1, 1991, 
the rates and limitations for compensation 
paid to veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities and the rates of dependency and in- 
demnity compensation (DIC) paid to certain 
service-connected-disabled veterans’ survi- 
vors by 5.4 percent—the same percentage 
provided to Social Security recipients and 
VA pension beneficiaries on that same date. 
(Sec. 101.) i 

2. Clarify that VA has authority to appl 
only to new claims a change in evaluation 
methods or standards of the VA disability 
rating schedule. (Sec. 102.) 

Part B—Radiogenic disabilities 


Part B of title I contains amendments to 
title 38 and to the Veterans' Dioxin and Ra- 
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diation Exposure Compensation Standards 
Act, Public Law 98-542, that would: 

l. Expand the presumption of service con- 
nection for radiation-exposed veterans to 
cover reservists who were serving on active 
duty for training or inactive duty training 
during on-site participation in a nuclear 
weapons test. (Sec. 111.) 

2. Eliminate the requirements that, in 
order to be presumptively service connected 
for radiation-exposed veterans, the disease 
lised in section 312(c) of title 38 must become 
manifest within certain time periods and add 
to the list of presumptively service-con- 
nected diseases cancer of the salivary gland 
and cancer of the urinary tract. (Sec. 112.) 

3. Require the Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs, in consultation with the Secretary of 
Defense, to identify at least three military 
activities in each of the next four years that 
involved exposure to radiation but are not 
"radiation-risk activities" under section 
312(c) of title 38. (Sec. 113.) 

4. Require the VA Advisory Committee on 
Environmental Hazards to evaluate, and 
make recommendations concerning, whether 
the participation of veterans or categories of 
veterans in activities so identified as involv- 
ing exposure to radiation resulted in an op- 
portunity for exposure comparable to expo- 
sure from participation in the nuclear-weap- 
ons test program or in the post-war occupa- 
tion of Hiroshima or Nagasaki. (Sec. 113.) 

5. Require the Secretary to list each such 
identified radiation-risk activity, unless the 
Advisory Committee report and other credi- 
ble scientific evidence demonstrate that par- 
ticipation did not result in exposure com- 
parable to exposure from a radiation-risk ac- 
tivity. (Sec. 113.) 

6. Make all activities so listed by the Sec- 
retary subject to the scientific review, regu- 
latory, and adjudication procedures in Pub- 
lic Law 98-542, the Veterans' Dioxin and Ra- 
diation Exposure Compensation Standards 
Act. (Sec. 113.) 

Part C—Veterans' agent orange erposure and 

Vietnam service benefits 

Part C of title I contains freestanding pro- 
visions and amendments to chapters 11 and 
17 of title 38 that would: 

1. Codify presumptions that chloracne 
which became manifest within one year after 
а veteran's last service in Vietnam, non- 
Hodgkin's lymphoma (NHL), and soft-tissue 
sarcoma (STS) are connected to military 
service in Vietnam. (Sec. 122.) 

2. Make certain Congressional findings re- 
garding presumptions of service connection 
for diseases associated with exposure to 
dioxin and other chemical compounds іп her- 
bicides used in military operations. (Sec. 
123(a).) 

3. Create a mechanism pursuant to which 
VA must determine—based on an independ- 
ent scientific review and biennial follow-up 
reviews of all relevant evidence and on all 
other available scientific information— 
whether presumptions of service-connection 
for purposes of disability benefits should be 
accorded for diseases based on whether they 
have positive association with exposure to 
Agent Orange or other herbicides in Viet- 
nam. (Sec. 123(b).) 

4. Provide that the National Academy of 
Sciences (NAS) would conduct the scientific 
review referred to in the previous paragraph 
unless NAS declines, in which case another 
independent scientific organization would do 
во. (Sec. 123(b).) 

5. Require VA to gather, analyze, and re- 
port annually to the Congressional Commit- 
tees on Veterans' Affairs on data gathered 
from the record of Vietnam veterans who 
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seek VA treatment for conditions they be- 
lieve are related to exposure to Agent Or- 
ange or other herbicides in Vietnam. (Sec. 
124.) 

6. Require VA to establish an archive sys- 
tem for voluntarily contributed blood and 
tissue samples from Vietnam veterans for 
use in future research. (Sec. 125.) 

7. Require VA to fund appropriatee, inde- 
pendent studies designed to determine the 
feasibility of future scientific research on 
diseases or disabilities possibly related to ex- 
posure to Agent Orange or other herbicides 
or to health hazards related to Vietnam serv- 
ice. (Sec. 126.) 

8. Require the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services to submit, within 180 days 
after enactment, а report on research being 
conducted to identify and develop treat- 
ments for exposure to dioxin and other toxic 
agents similar to those in herbicides used in 
Vietnam. (Sec. 128.) 

9. Extend from September 30, 1990, to De- 
cember 31, 1993, veterans' entitlement to, and 
eligibility for, VA health care based on expo- 
sure to Agent Orange in Vietnam or radi- 
ation from nuclear detonations. (Sec. 129.) 

10. Make technical changes in provisions of 
Public Law 100-687 that established VA out- 
reach requirements related to Agent Orange. 
(Sec. 127.) 

TITLE II—HEALTH CARE 
Part A—Mental health 


Part A of title II includes amendments to 
chapters 17 and 73 of title 38 that would: 

1. Require VA (a) to provide treatment for 
post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) once 
(1) & diagnosis of the PTSD related to the 
veteran's service in a combat theater has 
been made by a mental-health professional 
designated by the Chief Medical Director, 
and (2) the veteran's combat-theater service 
has been verified, with verification required 
by the most rapid means possible; and (b) to 
accomplish an evaluation of a veteran within 
7 days after the referral of the veteran to а 
VA medical center by a Vet Center. (Sec. 
201.) 

2. Authorize VA to expand eligibility, cur- 
rently provided to only Vietnam-era veter- 
ans, for readjustment counseling and follow- 
up mental health care to include veterans of 
service in theaters of operations of any prior 
periods of war and veterans of service in 
areas in which United States personnel were 
subjected to danger from armed conflict 
comparable to that of battle with any enemy 
during a period of war. (Sec. 202.) 

3. (а) Require the Secretary to designate 
not more than five VA health-care facilities 
ав the locations for centers of mental illness 
research, education, and clinical activities 
(MIRECCs), with at least one to be des- 
ignated by July 1, 1991; (b) provide that, to 
have а MIRECC, a facility must maintain аг- 
rangements with а  health-professional 
School under which residents or students 
would regularly rotate through the VA facil- 
ity; and (c) authorize the appropriation of 
$3.125 million in fiscal year 1991 and $6.25 
million for each of fiscal years 1992, 1993, and 
1994 for MIRECCs. (Sec. 203.) 

4. Extend for 3 years the reporting require- 
ments of VA’s Special Committee on PTSD 
and require the reports to be submitted con- 
currently to VA and the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. (Sec. 204.) 

5. Require VA to specify in its FY 1992 and 
1993 budget documents the type and amount 
of resources proposed to be spent in the com- 
ing fiscal year on PTSD-related activities. 
(Sec. 205.) 

6. Require the Secretary, to the extent 
practicable, to ensure that there are PTSD 
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treatment units in locations that are readily 
accessible to veterans living in rural areas. 
(Sec. 206.) 

Part B—General health 


Part B of title П includes freestanding pro- 
visions and amendments to chapter 17 of 
title 38 and to Public Law 100-322 that would: 

1. Authorize VA to provide prosthetic ap- 
pliances to certain veterans with non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities if the provision of 
such appliances would obviate the need for 
hospitalization. (Sec. 211.) 

2. Authorize outpatient dental care that is 
medically necessary in preparation for hos- 
pital admission or for a veteran otherwise re- 
ceiving VA medical treatment. (Sec. 212.) 

3. Increase from $2,500 to $5,000 the maxi- 
mum amount of a one-time grant for struc- 
tural home modifications as part of home 
health services furnished under section 
612(a)(1) of title 38 to any veteran for a serv- 
ice-connected disability rated at 50 percent 
or more; and from $600 to $1,200 in the case of 
services furnished under any other provision 
of section 612 of title 38. (Sec. 213.) 

4, Make permanent the program of commu- 
nity-based contract alcohol and drug treat- 
ment, which is scheduled to expire on Sep- 
tember 30, 1991. (Sec. 214.) 

5. Extend for 5 years, through FY 1995, 
VA's authority to provide contract care to 
United States veterans in the Veterans Me- 
morial Medical Center (VMMC) in the Phil- 
ippines and the authorization of appropria- 
tions for annual grants to $1 million to the 
VMMC. (Sec. 215.) 

6. Extend for 3 years VA's authority to sell 
acquired properties for use as shelters pri- 
marily for homeless veterans and their fami- 
lies and extend that authority so as to au- 
thorize the sale of properties for use as tran- 
sitional housing for veterans furnished care 
by VA for alcohol, drug, or mental illness 
disabilities. (бес. 216(a).) 

7. Establish a revolving fund—by transfer 
of $100,000 initially from the Canteen Service 
Revolving Fund—from which loans may be 
made to assist in the establishment of tran- 
sitional residences for veterans furnished 
care by VA for alcohol or drug disabilities, 
or who have recently been furnished such 
services by УА. (Sec. 216(b).) 

8. Require each УА medical center or ге- 
gional benefits office (a) to make an assess- 
ment with respect to the needs of homeless 
veterans living within that  facility's 
catchment area and the extent to which 
their needs are being met by VA programs, 
other government programs, and private pro- 
grams, (b) to develop an annual plan for each 
of FYs 1991, 1992, and 1993 for outreach and 
the provision of comprehensive services to 
homeless veterans in that catchment area, 
and (c) in developing such a plan, to attempt, 
to the maximum feasible extent, to meet, 
within existing authorities and available re- 
Sources, those needs identified in the assess- 
ment as unmet and to coordinate with other 
Federal, State, and local programs that pro- 
vide services to homeless persons or home- 
less veterans. (Sec. 217(a).) 

9. Extend the VA Domiciliary Care for 
Homeless Veterans (DCHV) program's au- 
thorization of appropriations in that Act, in- 
creasing it from $15 million in FY 1990 to $20 
million for FY 1991, $22.5 for FY 1992, and $25 
million for 1993. (Sec. 217(e).) 

10. Authorize $1.5 million to be аррго- 
priated for each of FYs 1991, 1992, and 1993 for 
& pilot program at up to 15 sites at which VA 
would be authorized to contract with exist- 
ing community-based organizations for 
domiciliary care (including medical services) 
for veterans eligible for such care and au- 
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thorize VA, if it is determined that the pilot 
domiciliary-care programs are demonstrat- 
ing effectiveness, to expend on these pilot 
programs funds appropriated for the HCMI 
program or the DCHV program above the 
amount expended for those programs in the 
preceding fiscal year. (Sec. 217(b).) 

11. Authorize УА to accept donations for 
the purposes of establishing one-stop, non- 
residential service centers and mobile sup- 
port teams and expanding the health services 
available to homeless veterans eligible for 
VA benefits and services. (Sec. 217(c).) 

12. Extend VA’s Homeless Chronically 
Mentally Ill (HCMI) program's authorization 
of appropriations, increasing it from the FY 
1990 $15-million level to $30 million for FY 
1991, $35 million for FY 1992, and $40 million 
for FY 1993. (Sec. 217(е).) 

13. Extend for one year, through FY 1991, 
the authorization for VA's mobile health 
clinic pilot program and provide that all 
funds appropriated for the program shall re- 
main available until expended. (Sec. 218.) 

14. Require the Secretary to establish an 
advisory committee on VA's prosthetics pro- 
grams comprised of representatives of pros- 
thetics user groups and recognized experts in 
the fields of engineering, prosthetics re- 
search, rehabilitative medicine, and clinical 
treatment, and to require annually, for the 
next 3 years, advisory committee reports be- 
ginning on January 15, 1991. (Sec. 219.) 

15. Require VA (a) to furnish services to a 
service-connected-disabled veteran or the 
spouse of such a veteran to achieve preg- 
nancy in cases in which the veteran's serv- 
ice-connected disability impairs procreative 
ability; (b) to establish an interdisciplinary 
task force to advise VA's Chief Medical Di- 
rector (CMD) on the implementation of this 
provision; and (c) to furnish these services on 
& contract basis only, except for services 
that the CMD determines VA clearly can 
provide directly. (Sec. 220.) 

16. Authorize VA compensated work-ther- 
apy (CWT) programs to contract with ele- 
ments of VA, as well as other private or gov- 
ernmental sources, to provide for the work 
involved. (Sec. 221(a).) 

17. Authorize the use of funds from the 
Special Therapeutic Rehabilitation Activi- 
ties Fund (STRAF), which is used for the op- 
eration of CWT programs, to defray the costs 
of travel and related expenses necessary to 
train and educate VA employees to admin- 
ister CWT programs. (Sec. 221(b).) 

18. Require VA to conduct a 5-year, two- 
part CWT and therapeutic residence (TR) 
pilot program at not more than 25 VA 
health-care facilities, under which VA would 
be required (a) at not less than 10 nor more 
than 15 of these sites, to promote and par- 
ticipate in the establishment of nonprofit 
corporations with which VA would contract 
to run CWT programs as long as the non- 
profit runs а TR, and (b) directly to acquire 
and operate TRs for veterans participating 
іп CWT programs аб not less than 10 nor 
more than 15 of these sites. (Sec. 221(c).) 

19. (а) Extend until September 30, 1995, the 
requirement for VA to conduct a pilot pro- 
gram of preventive health-care services; (b) 
expand the categories of veterans to whom 
VA is required to furnish such services to in- 
clude all veterans who are entitled to receive 
the care they are receiving; (c) require that 
those veterans annually be offered a mini- 
mum of two preventive health-care services 
when they are otherwise receiving care; (d) 
require that each VA health-care facility an- 
nually implement a major preventive health- 
care and health-promotion initiative; (e) ex- 
pressly provide that the permissible scope of 
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preventive health-care services under the 
pilot program includes stress management, 
smoking cessation, physical fitness, and 
screening for high blood pressure, glaucoma, 
colorectal cancer, and cholesterol; (f) require 
reports on the experience under the pilot 
program; (g) limit pilot-program expendi- 
tures to $16 million in FY 1991, $17 million in 
FY 1992, $18 million in FY 1993, $19 million in 
FY 1994, and $20 million in FY 1995; and (h) 
require the CMD to designate a Director of 
Preventive Health and Health Promotion 
Programs. (Sec. 222.) 

20. Authorize VA (a) to provide service 
dogs to quadriplegic veterans who have serv- 
ice-connected disabilities, (b) to provide sig- 
nal dogs to veterans who have service-con- 
nected hearing impairments and are in need 
of the assistance of such a dog, and (c) to pay 
& veteran's expenses for necessary travel in 
connection with the veteran becoming ad- 
justed to the dog. (Sec. 223.) 

21. Require the Secretary to submit to the 
Congressional Committees on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs a report by January 15, 1991, containing 
(a) an evaluation of the reasons for the accu- 
mulation of the backlog in VA's provision of 
prosthetic appliances that grew to $10.6 mil- 
lion in FY 1989 and for the failure to observe, 
in connection with the provision of pros- 
thetic appliances, the statutory priorities es- 
tablished for the treatment of many of the 
veterans involved; and (b) a description of 
the actions that the Secretary has taken, 
and is planning to take, to prevent such a re- 
currence of the accumulation of such a sig- 
nificant backlog and of failure to observe 
such priorities. (Sec. 224.) 

22. Increase from $500 to $1,000 the amount 
which a fee-basis dentist can charge prior to 
VA's requiring a second opinion. (Sec. 225.) 

23. Repeal the Secretary’s authority to 
provide free tobacco products to veterans re- 
ceiving hospital or domiciliary care. (Sec. 
226.) 

24. Require VA to establish a task force to 
recommend policies and legislation for the 
elimination of inconsistencies among provi- 
sions relating to eligibility for medical de- 
vices and certain other rehabilitative health- 
care benefits. (Sec. 227.) 

25. Provide veterans who are former pris- 
oners of war with entitlement to outpatient 
health-care services. (Sec. 228.) 

Part C—Health-care personnel 


Part С of title П includes freestanding рго- 
visions and amendments to chapters 73, 76, 
and 82 of title 38 that would: 

1. Authorize VA to pay Saturday premium 
pay, on the same basis as it is paid to reg- 
istered nurses, to health-care personnel em- 
ployed under title 5 or the title 5/38 “hybrid” 
appointment authority who furnish direct 
patient care or services incident to care. 
(Sec. 242.) 

2. Increase the cap on special salary rates 
so as to permit the rates to exceed by two 
times the difference between the minimum 
and maximum of the applicable grade and re- 
quire the Secretary to notify the Commit- 
tees on Veterans’ Affairs when a special sal- 
ary rate becomes 94 (or more) percent of the 
maximum amount permitted. (Sec. 243.) 

3. Make the labor-management rights of 
Federal employees generally (under chapter 
71 of title 5) applicable to the Secretary’s au- 
thority under section 4108(a) to establish the 
hours and conditions of employment and 
leaves of absence of title 38 employees (ex- 
cept with respect to the prohibitions set out 
in paragraphs (1) through (6) of that section, 
which pertain to potential conflict-of-inter- 
est situations arising in the context of 
health care). (Sec. 244.) 
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4. (а) Remove from the coverage of the pro- 
visions governing disciplinary actions 
against title 38 employees (section 4110 of 
title 38) certain lesser proposed penalties— 
specified as suspension for 14 days or less, re- 
assignment or reduction in rank without a 
reduction in basic pay, reprimand, or admon- 
ishment; (b) provide that, in such cases, a 
title 38 employee would be entitled, in lieu of 
a section 4110 proceeding, to a process which 
would include (1) advance written notice set- 
ting forth the specific reasons for the pro- 
posed action, (2) a reasonable time to answer 
the notice, either in writing or orally, in- 
cluding time to furnish affidavits and other 
documentary evidence in support of the an- 
swer, (3) a chance to be represented by an at- 
torney or some other representative, and (4) 
a written decision, including the reasons for 
the decision, at the earliest practicable time; 
(c) provide two methods by which title 38 
employees could gain a review of a decision 
on such a specified lesser disciplinary matter 
or of a decision on a grievance: (1) for those 
title 38 employees who are not members of 
bargaining units, an agency review proce- 
dure established by the Secretary, and (2) for 
those employees who are members of such a 
unit, a negotiated grievance procedure which 
would include binding arbitration; and (d) 
provide that any agency review procedure es- 
tablished by the Secretary with respect to 
proposed disciplinary actions and grievance 
resolution regarding title 38 employees who 
are not covered by collective bargaining 
agreements would have to include (1) an in- 
formal review of the decision on the discipli- 
nary action by a VA official of a higher level 
than the official who made the original deci- 
sion and a prompt decision following that re- 
view, (2) a right to have the matter reviewed 
further by a impartial examiner from within 
VA who would have to submit a prompt re- 
port of findings and recommendations, and 
(3) a prompt review of those findings and rec- 
ommendations, as well as any comments the 
employee or the Department or both wish to 
make on the findings and recommendations, 
by a Department official at a higher level 
than the one who carried out the first infor- 
mal review. (Sec. 245.) 

5. Authorize the Secretary to establish and 
operate a dependent care assistance program 
for the care of dependents of VHS&RA em- 
ріоуеев that meets the requirements of вес- 
tion 129 of Internal Revenue Code. (Sec. 246.) 

6. (a) Reinstitute a program of VA funding 
for the expansion or improvement of pro- 
grams in post-secondary schools to educate 
health-care professionals with authoriza- 
tions of appropriation of $5 million for each 
of FYs 1991 and 1992 and $6 million for each 
of FYs 1993 and 1994; (b) require that the de- 
velopment of new health careers, inter- 
disciplinary approaches, and career-advance- 
ment opportunities with this VA assistance 
occur in collaboration with professionals 
carrying out the duties involved; and (c) au- 
thorize VA to expand up to 10 percent of each 
year's appropriation under this provision on 
VA programs designed to develop or initiate 
improved methods of education and training 
for health-care personnel. (Sec. 247.) 

7. Require УА during calendar years 1991, 
1992, and 1993 to conduct, and submit peri- 
odic reports on, а pilot program аб not less 
than five VA medical facilities to determine 
the desirability of: (1) establishing programs 
which foster interdisciplinary professional 
collaboration and collegial relationships 
among physicians, registered nurses, and 
other personnel furnishing direct patient 
care; (2) creating new alternatives for utiliz- 
ing the skills and knowledge of registered 
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nurses and other health-care personnel in 
furnishing direct patient care or services in- 
cident to direct patient care; and (3) increas- 
ing the pay differential for evening and night 
service. (Sec. 248.) 

8. Require the Secretary to increase rates 
of pay for VA psychologists who have board 
certification by using the "hybrid" title 5/ 
title 38 appointment authority unless the 
Chief Medical Director certifies, within 90 
days after the date of enactment, that an in- 
crease of board-certifled psychologists is not 
necessary for VA to furnish the appropriate 
quality of psychological services to veterans. 
(Sec. 249.) 

9. Require licensure, certification, or reg- 
istration of social workers appointed to posi- 
tions in VA facilities in states which regu- 
late social workers. (Sec. 250.) 

10. Authorize VA medical centers to con- 
vert space at their facilities for child-care 
purposes without requiring reimbursement 
for the cost of conversion from the provider 
of the child-care services. (Sec. 251(a).) 

11. Require the director of each VA medical 
center and VA regional office to (A) make 
annual assessments of its employees' needs 
for child-care service and report to the Sec- 
retary the director's findings and proposals 
for fulfilling any unmet needs, and (B), in 
making the assessment, consult with appro- 
priate representatives of the center's or of- 
fice's employees. (Sec. 251(b).) 

Part D—Special pay for physicians and dentists 

Part D of title II includes amendments to 
chapter 73 of title 38 and freestanding provi- 
sions that would: 

1. Revise special pay for physicians and 
dentists, effective as to pay periods begin- 
ning more than 180 days after the date of en- 
&ctment, in the following manner: (a) re- 
place the existing cap on special pay, $22,500 
for а full-time physician and $10,000 for a 
full-time dentist, with a cap that would pro- 
hibit VA from paying any physician or den- 
tist more than the amount specified in 3 
U.S.C. 102; (b) increase the amount of special 
pay for a physician in full-time employment 
status from $6,000 to $9,000 and for a dentist 
from $1,000 to $3,500; (c) increase the amounts 
of special pay for varying lengths of service 
of more than two years for full-time physi- 
cians from an overall range of $1,000 to $3,000 
to a range of $4,000 to $25,000 and for full- 
time dentists from an overall range of $500 to 
$1,000 to а range of $1,300 to $8,300; (d) in- 
crease the maximum amount of special pay 
for specialties for which УА has extraor- 
dinary difficulty in recruiting and retaining 
qualified doctors for full-time physicians 
from a range of $4,000 to $15,500 to а range of 
$4,000 to $40,000, and for full-time dentists 
from а range of $2,000 to $7,500 to а range of 
$2,000 to $30,000; (e) eliminate primary special 
pay but provide that those employed by VA 
on the day prior to the effective date of this 
measure whose special pay consists only of 
primary, full-time, and tensure pay would 
not suffer any reduction in total special pay; 
(f) establish special pay for specialty certifi- 
cation for full-time dentists—$2,000 for the 
first certification and an additional $500 for 
the second—and continue such pay for physi- 
cians; (к) increase the amount of special pay 
for full-time physicians in geographic loca- 
tions with exceptional recruitment and re- 
tention difficulties from a range of $2,000 to 
$5,000 to а range of $2,000 to $15,000, and for 
full-time dentists from a range of $1,750 to 
$2,500 to а range of $1,750 to $5,000; (h) estab- 
lish а new category of special pay, called 
"Exceptional Qualifications," under which 
VA may pay up to $15,000 to a full-time phy- 
ѕісіап and up to $5,000 to a full-time dentist, 
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to the extent that the overall total pay al- 
lowed for all other applicable factors—full- 
time status, longevity, scarce specialty, 
service in specific geographic area, board 
certification, and service in an Executive 
Medicine position—is not exceeded; (1) direct 
that а physician or dentist working at least 
half-time but less than full-time be paid spe- 
cial pay on the basis of the same factors as 
apply to those working full-time (except for 
full-time service) in direct proportion to 
hours worked; (j) authorize the CMD to pay 
а physician or dentist employed less than 
half-time special pay (except for full-time 
pay) in proportion to hours worked when 
that is shown to be the most cost-effective 
alternative for УА to acquire the services іп 
question; (k) revise the rates of executive 
medicine special pay for physicians and den- 
tist Service Chiefs and Chiefs of Staff, re- 
placing fixed rates with ranges of rates pro- 
viding specific minimums other than zero; 
(1) increase the rates of executive medicine 
special pay for physicians and dentists serv- 
ing in VA Central Office as Deputy Service 
Directors, Service Directors, Deputy Assist- 
ant Chief Medical Directors, Assistant Chief 
Medical Directors (ACMDs) Associate Dep- 
uty Chief Medical Director, Deputy Chief 
Medical Director, and Chief Medical Direc- 
tor; (m) expand the provision for executive 
medicine special pay for ACMDs in VA 
Central Office ($30,000 for phyisicans, $10,000 
for dentists) to include comparable positions 
as determined by the CMD; (n) provide for 
calculation of special pay for physicians or 
dentists assigned to executive medicine posi- 
tions in VA Central Office who are also 
placed in field positions, and for others serv- 
ing in dual positions, in proportion to the 
amount of time devoted to each position; (0) 
give the CMD discretion to pay scarce spe- 
cialty pay to а VA Central Office executive 
physician or dentist upon the determination 
that those special skills are necessary in 
order for that executive to carry out the as- 
signed VA Central Office job; (p) include spe- 
cial pay in retirement calculations for part- 
time physicians and dentists in proportion to 
the amount received; (q) provide that the use 
of the new special pay rates in the calcula- 
tion of retirement benefits would apply only 
in the case of those who serve at least 15 
years in VHS&RA and that that calculation 
be phased in increments of 20 percent at the 
end of every 2 years; (r) require the Sec- 
retary to include in the annual report to the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committees (1) а review of 
the use of the authorities provided; (2) the 
Department's plans for the use of the au- 
thorities in the current and next fiscal year; 
(3) а description of the amounts paid in each 
category of special pay; (4) a list of the geo- 
graphic areas and the scarce specialties for 
which special pay was paid in the previous 
fiscal year, is being paid in the current fiscal 
year, and is expected to be paid in the follow- 
ing fiscal year; (5) the numbers of physicians 
and dentists who changed from full-time to 
part-time employment status, from part- 
time to full-time, or left VHS&RA employ- 
ment; (6) the number of positions abolished 
and created, by specialty, and summaries of 
the reasons for such actions; (7) the number 
of unfilled positions in each specialty, the 
length of time unfilled, а summary of the 
reasons and, in the case of any specialty not 
designated as а scarce specialty, an expla- 
nation (including comparisons with other 
specialties that have been so designated) of 
why the specialty has not been so des- 
ignated; and (8) а discussion of whether pro- 
vision for periodical COLAs is needed to im- 
plement these special pay provisions in order 
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to recruit and retain high-quality physicians 
and dentists. (Sec. 262-63.) 

2. Provide that (a) VA physicians' and den- 
tists' special pay agreements that were en- 
tered into before the effective date of the 
new provisions would remain in effect under 
the terms and conditions that originally ap- 
plied; but (b) permit VA and a physician or 
dentist mutually to agree to terminate such 
an agreement if (1) the agreement expires 
more than one year after that effective date, 
(2) the termination is for the purpose of per- 
mitting the physician or dentist to enter 
into а special-pay agreement under the new 
provisions; and (c) such a termination would 
not take effect until the physician or dentist 
has completed at least the first year of serv- 
ice under the old agreement. (Sec. 265.) 

3. In the case of a VA physician or dentist 
who was a full-time УА employee on October 
1, 1980, and elected under section 103(b) of 
Public Law 96-330 not to have special pay 
counted as basic pay for retirement and in- 
surance purposes, permit him or her to make 
&n irrevocable election, at the time of enter- 
ing into & special-pay agreement under the 
new provisions, to have special pay under the 
new provisions considered as basic pay for 
those purposes. (Sec. 266.) 

4. (а) Require the CMD to reimburse full- 
time, board-certified physicians and den- 
tists, and authorizes the CMD to reimburse 
other VHS&RA physicians and dentists, for 
up to $1,000 of expenses for continuing edu- 
cation; and (b) authorize the CMD to reim- 
burse amounts greater than $1,000 if the CMD 
deems appropriate. (Sec. 264.) 

TITLE III—EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


Title II contains freestanding provisions 
and amendments to chapters 30, 31, 32, 35, 36, 
and 41 of title 38, United States Code, and 
chapter 106 of title 10 that would: 

1. Extend through the end of calendar year 
1993 the inclusion of veterans of the Vietnam 
era as an element of the statutory formula 
for the Federal funding of disabled veteran's 
roi weed program specialists (DVOPs). (Sec. 

1.) 

2. (а) Authorize the Secretary of Labor 
under certain circumstances to expand be- 
yond the current 10-State limit the transi- 
tion assistance program of employment and 
training assistance and information estab- 
lished in section 408 of the Veteran's Benefit 
Amendments of 1989, Public Law 101-237; (b) 
permit such an expansion only if the Sec- 
retary determines, after consultation with 
the Secretaries of Veterans Affairs and De- 
fense, that (1) the program has been success- 
ful, (2) the expansion is necessary to address 
the needs of increasing numbers of persons 
being separated from the Armed Forces, (3) 
the program has received sufficient re- 
sources from the Departments of Labor, Vet- 
erans Affairs, and Defense, (4) the program, 
if expanded, will continue to receive suffi- 
cient resources, and (5) the expansion will 
not interfere with the provision of services 
to eligible veterans and other eligible per- 
sons; (c) require that notice of an expansion 
be submitted to the Congressional Commit- 
tees on Veterans’ Affairs 60 days in advance 
of an expansion unless the Secretary of 
Labor, upon the request of the Secretary of 
Defense, waives the requirement that the no- 
tice be provided in advance; (d) require the 
Secretary of Labor to request resources for 
the programs from the Secretaries of Veter- 
ans Affairs and Defense; and (e) authorize 
the Secretary of Labor to request support for 
the program from veterans’ service organiza- 
tions. (Sec. 302.) 

8. Expand, effective October 1, 1990, eligi- 
bility for rehabilitation services and assist- 
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ance under chapter 31 of title 38 for 
servicemembers being treated for service- 
connected disabilities pending discharge 
from active duty, to include persons who are 
(a) receiving outpatient medical treatment, 
or (b) receiving inpatient care at Depart- 
ment of Defense (DoD) expense in a non-DoD 
facility. (Sec. 303.) 

4. Extend by 1 year the date on which a 
participant in the Post Vietnam-Era Veter- 
ans Educational Assistance Program (VEAP) 
who has unused VEAP entitlement is auto- 
matically disenrolled from the program. 
(Sec. 304.) 

5. Permit an individual who is indebted to 
the United States as the result of participa- 
tion in a program of VA-administered edu- 
cational assistance or rehabilitation to per- 
form work-study services and have the work- 
study allowance credited to his or her in- 
debtedness. (Sec. 305.) 

6. Extend, effective October 1, 1990, to par- 
ticipants in VEAP the same opportunity cur- 
rently available on a trial basis, through fis- 
cal year 1994, to Montgomery GI Bill partici- 
pants to use education benefits for the pur- 
suit of flight training. (Sec. 306.) 

7. Replace the Secretary of Labor’s Com- 
mittee on Veterans Employment and Train- 
ing with an Advisory Committee on Veterans 
Employment with a voting membership con- 
sisting of representatives of veterans organi- 
zations and individuals who are recognized 
authorities in fields related to employment, 
rehabilitation, labor, and business. (Sec. 307.) 


TITLE IV—HOUSING 


Title ТУ contains amendments to chapter 
97 of title 38 that would: 

1. Make permanent the requirement for VA 
to inform and counsel a veteran about the 
impact of, and alternatives to, foreclosure 
when the veteran defaults on a VA-guaran- 
teed home loan. (Sec. 401.) 

2. Allow VA to sell vendee loan assets 
without recourse only if the amount received 
by VA is at least equal to the unpaid balance 
of the loan. (Sec. 402.) 

3. Extend for two years, through FY 1992, 
the authority for certain lenders to review 
appraisals. (Sec. 403.) 

4. Make permanent the 'no-bid" formula 
in section 1832(c) of title 38 and the vendee- 
loan and property-management provisions in 
section 1833(a) of title 38. (Sec. 404.) 

5. Exempt individuals obtaining VA-guar- 
anteed loans from the requirement that indi- 
viduals obtaining federally guaranteed loans 
of more than $150,000 disclose their lobbying 
activities. (Sec. 405.) 

6. Require VA, at the request of the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
and without charge, to issue certification of 
veteran status to veterans seeking certain 
benefits under laws administered by HUD. 
(Sec. 406.) 

7. Limit the time during which a veteran 
may apply to VA for waiver of а home-loan 
debt to one year after the date VA notified 
the debtor of the indebtedness. (Sec. 407.) 


TITLE V—INSURANCE 

Title V contains amendments to chapters 
19 and 21 of title 38 that would: 

1. Authorize VA to provide supplemental 
coverage, at standard premiums, of up to 
$10,000 in Service Disabled Life Insurance to 
certain veterans who are eligible for a waiver 
of premiums due to total disability. (Sec. 
501.) 

2. Increase from $40,000 to $90,000 the maxi- 
mum amount of coverage under veterans' 
mortgage life insurance policies. (Sec. 502.) 
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TITLE VI—MINORITY AFFAIRS 


Title VI contains a freestanding provision 
and an amendment to the Department of 
Veterans Affairs Act (Public Law 100-527) 
that would: 

l. Require the Secretary to assign to an 
Assistant Secretary responsibility for assess- 
ing the effects of УА policies and activities 
regarding minority veterans, (including 
women veterans, and for coordinating and 
monitoring policies facilitating the access to 
such minority veterans to VA benefits and 
services. (Sec. 601.) 

2. Reestablish the Advisory Committee on 
Native American Veterans for an additional 
2 years. (Sec. 602.) 

TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS 


Title VII contains amendments to various 
chapters of title 38, section 3 of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs Act (Public Law 
100-527), and section 6103(1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986, that would: 

l. Clarify the eligibility of certain minors 
for burial in national cemeteries and author- 
ize the use of flat grave markers in a section 
of Florida National Cemetery. (sec. 701.) 

2. Clarify that the prohibition on the pay- 
ment of attorneys' fees in connection with 
VA benefits applies only where the individ- 
ual is applying for benefits and not to debt- 
collection cases. (Sec. 702.) 

3. Modify the probition against certain VA 
administrative reorganizations that close, or 
reduce personnel at, VA facilities or offices 
during any given fiscal year unless VA has 
provided the Congressional Committees on 
Veterans' Affairs with notice of the reorga- 
nization not later than the date on which the 
President transmits the budget for that fis- 
cal year by (a) postponing the reporting 
deadline to the April 1 preceding that fiscal 
year; (b) exempting any consolidation or re- 
distribution of functions between compo- 
nents at а УА medical and regional office 
center (VAM&ROC) if the same number of 
full-time employees equivalents would con- 
tinue to perform the affected functions of 
that VAM&ROC; and (c) limiting the scope of 
the provision to offices of facilities which 
have as their primary mission providing care 
or services to veterans. (Sec. 703.) 

4. Establish, effective October 1, 1990, а 4- 
year "enhanced-use lease" pilot program 
under which (a) VA would be authorized to 
enter into extended leases of selected VA- 
owned properties and accept in-kind consid- 
eration in lieu of or in combination with 
cash if (1) the Secretary determines that the 
proposed lease will províde a cost-effective 
means of carrying out or providing appro- 
priate space for an activity contributing to 
the VA mission and will be consistent with 
and not adversely affect that mission, (2) se- 
lection is made pursuant to competitive pro- 
cedures, (3) the term of the lease does not ex- 
ceed (А) 35 years if construction of а new 
building or the substantial rehabiliation of 
an existing building is involved, or (B) 20 
years otherwise, (4) a local, public hearing is 
conducted after prescribed notice is given (5) 
the Secretary provides to the Congressional 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs and pub- 
lishes in the Federal Register advance notice 
of VA's intention to designate the property 
for an enhanced-use lease (with the deadline 
for the notice being not less than 90 days be- 
fore entering into the lease if notice is given 
in the first 3 months of а calendar year or 
not less than 180 days before entering into 
the lease if notice is given at any other time, 
and (6) a second, updated notice containing a 
cost-benefit analysis is provided to the Com- 
mittee not less than 30 days before the lease 
is entered into; (b) special disposition of a 
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leased property would be authorized if (1) 
during the term of the lease or within 30 
days after its expiration the Secretary deter- 
mines that the leased property is not needed 
by VA and initiates action for the disposal to 
the lessee, (2) the Administrator of General 
Services is requested to carry out a specíal 
disposition, and (3) 90 days advance notice is 
provided to the Committees and published іп 
the Federal Register; (c) funds received by 
VA under the lease or from a special disposi- 
tion of leased property would be deposited in 
the Nursing Home Revolving Fund; and (d) 
the number of enhanced-use leases would be 
limited to not more than 30 under the pilot 
program and not more than 10 in any fiscal 
year, not counting any lease the primary 
purpose of which is the provision of child- 
care services for VA employees. (Sec. 704.) 

5. Make applicable to judges of the Court of 
Veterans Appeals the provisions of section 
455 of title 28, United States Code, relating 
to disqualification. (Sec. 705.) 

6. Make all funds in VA's Medical Care ac- 
count, including administrative expenses, 
exempt from sequestration under the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985. (Sec. 706.) 

7. Make a series of technical corrections. 
(Sec. 707.) 

8. (а) Extend, effective October 1, 1990, from 
three to twelve months the period during 
which а veteran with no spouse or dependent 
children may be furnished domiciliary or 
nursing-home care by VA before the veter- 
an's VA pension is reduced; (b) provide, effec- 
tive October 1, 1990, that when a veteran's 
pension is reduced for veterans receiving VA 
domiciliary or nursing-home care, up to 
$10,000 of the benefits withheld would be re- 
paid to the veteran upon discharge from the 
facility; and (c) increase from $1,500 to $6,000 
the maximum value of the estate of an in- 
competent veteran who has no dependents 
and is being furnished institutional care at 
government expense that is allowed before 
VA suspends the veteran's compensation or 
pension benefits, and increase from $500 to 
$2,000 the amount to which the veteran's es- 
tate must be reduced before suspended com- 
pensation or pension payments are resumed. 
(Sec. 708.) 

9. (a) Specify that the Secretary may not 
delegate the functional and technical super- 
vision of the performance of security and law 
enforcement functions within VA to any offi- 
cial outside the Office of the Secretary; (b) 
require the Secretary, within 120 days after 
enactment, to submit a report containing 
the Secretary's plan for improving the train- 
ing, recruitment, retention, and pay of VA 
security personnel, as well as an assessment 
of (1) the need for establishing a policy on 
the issuance of weapons to security person- 
nel assigned to medical centers located in 
high-crime areas and the use of weapons by 
such personnel, (2) the various options avail- 
able to the Secretary for providing improved 
protection for security personnel assigned to 
medical centers in high-crime areas, and 
those not located in high-crime areas, and (3) 
the adequacy of the number and deployment 
of security and law enforcement personnel at 
each VA medical center. (Sec. 709.) 

10. Expand the memberships of VA Chief 
Medical Dírector and Chief Benefits Director 
search commissions to include two addi- 
tional representatives of veterans and one 
at-large member. (Sec. 710.)e 


By Mr. KERRY (for himself, Mr. 
BIDEN, and Mr. BRADLEY): 

S. 128. А bill to amend the Federal 

Election Campaign Act of 1971 to pro- 
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vide for a voluntary system of spending 
limits and partial public financing of 
Senate general election campaigns, to 
limit contributions by multicandidate 
political committees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 


SENATE ELECTION CAMPAIGN ETHICS ACT 

e Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senator BIDEN, Senator BRADLEY, 
and myself, I am sending to the desk а 
comprehensive campaign finance re- 
form bill, setting forth a system of vol- 
untary public funding for Senate elec- 
tions and spending limits. 

We are filing this legislation today, 
because money continues to distort the 
American political process. The fact 
that this is the first day one can file 
legislation and this is my choice for 
the first day should not be lost on any- 
one. For years I have been pushing for 
reform, and I will continue that fight 
this session. 

There is a growing gap between the 
representative and the represented. 
Тһе reason is an increasing perception 
that only those with access to huge 
sums of money can run for high office— 
and only those with huge sums of 
money can affect what happens in the 
Halls of Congress. 

Now that we've passed a clean air 
bill, it is time to pass a clean campaign 
bill. А voluntary public funding system 
and spending caps are essential to stem 
the loss of faith and confidence and 
growing cynicism among many in our 
Nation's electorate. 

It is clear to most of us that an im- 
portant factor in that cynicism has 
been the perception that money has 
come to dominate the process of how 
laws get made—that the system is 
rigged—that special interests get spe- 
cial favors, because they contribute 
money to politicians—and that some 
elected officials spend so much time 
and energy raising money that they 
aren't doing the jobs they were elected 
to do. 

Without spending caps and a system 
for public funding, no matter what 
kinds of limits are placed on PAC 
money, candidates for office will be 
condemned to spend an ever-increasing 
amount of time and resources on rais- 
ing funds from individuals for their 
campaigns. 

The Kerry-Biden-Bradley bill modi- 
fies the  Mitchell-Boren-Ford-Kerry 
campaign finance bill that passed the 
Senate last year by restoring to that 
package of reforms a system for full 
voluntary public funding of Senate 
general elections. Unlike this year's 
Mitchell-Boren campaign finance bill, 
also introduced today, the Kerry- 
Biden-Bradley bill combines vouchers 
for broadcast communication and a 
system of voluntary public funding to 
essentially eliminate the impact of 
large contributions from private indi- 
viduals for general election campaigns. 
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In accord with the recommendations 
of the bipartisan Campaign Reform 
Commission issued last year, for flexi- 
ble spending limits, the Kerry-Biden- 
Bradley bill permits campaigns to raise 
funds from individuals in the amount 
of $100 or less from those living within 
the State involved which could be 
spent in addition to the spending cap. 
And it provides for reduced rates for 
campaigns for broadcast advertising 
and postage. 

Voluntary public funding provides a 
powerful incentive to candidates to 
agree to spending limits. Such limits 
would for the first time put all serious 
candidates on an equal and fair footing 
in the general election, prevent soaring 
campaign costs from favoring persons 
of personal wealth over those without 
such wealth, and insure that can- 
didates have equal access in getting 
their message before the public. 

This bill meets all the tests of re- 
form. 

This legislation recognizes that the 
sources and amounts of money are the 
problem that we must address. Our bill 
goes the greatest distance possible to 
reduce them. 

A system of voluntary public funding 
would dramatically reduce the degree 
that we leave ourselves open to charges 
of conflicts of interest between our re- 
sponsibilities to the public at large and 
our acceptance of contributions from 
alleged special interests. 

It is the approach which most frees 
up our time from fundraising and 
which requires us to raise the least 
money. 

It is the approach which most cleans 
up the problems of perception and that 
which most distances us from large do- 
nations, PAC’s, and most encourages 
small contributions. 

Likewise, the combination of spend- 
ing limits and a system for voluntary 
public funding stop the mindless arms 
race of fundraising in any contested 
election and help to diminish some 
causes of legislative gridlock on cer- 
tain issues. 

Relying on a voluntary public fund- 
ing system for general elections would 
simultaneously reduce by 75 percent 
the amount of time and effort we today 
have to devote to fundraising, and pro- 
tect us from being perceived as be- 
holden to big contributors and PAC’s. 
In 34 States, Senators would have to 
raise less than $1 million in all for an 
election. In only four States, would 
Senators have to raise more than $2 
million. By contrast, today the average 
amount raised in a Senate race—in- 
cluding noncontested races—is more 
than $4 million. 

The cost for full voluntary public 
funding of Senate elections would be 
approximately $120 million for each 
election cycle, or $60 million a year, if 
all candidates participated in the vol- 
untary public funding system. That is 
only one-quarter of the funds the Unit- 
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ed States previously allocated to sub- 
Sidize campaign contributions under 
the tax laws prior to 1986. 'This expendi- 
ture would only take place if citizens 
decided they wanted to pay for it. Un- 
like all other Federal spending, this 
public funding would be truly vol- 
untary. The system would be funded ei- 
ther through an earmark by citizens, 
ог а tax credit, or through а positive 
checkoff, but in no case other than 
through voluntary participation by 
citizens. 

Let's review this substitute provision 
by provision: 

First, public funding provides the 
most comprehensive means of enforc- 
ing spending caps. Without spending 
caps, there will always be a constant 
drive to find new ways to raise ever 
greater sums of money for campaigns. 
Тһе drive to raise dollars has caused 
all kinds of damage to this institu- 
tion—and is directly related to the loss 
of public trust in us. Without spending 
caps, we will remain forever engaged in 
an ever escalating campaign arms race. 
This legislation instead calls for par- 
ity, at low levels. 

It is interesting that last spring, 
former President Richard Nixon, en- 
dorsed the concept of spending caps. 
President Nixon told Bryant Gumbel 
on "NBC Today" that the costs of 
campaigning have become completely 
out of sight * * there should be 
spending caps. 

Second, voluntary public funding for 
general elections under a 70-20-10 per- 
cent formula mixing grants, vouchers, 
and individual contributions. Under 
this plan, 20 percent of general election 
funds for a candidate would come in 
the form of vouchers to be used in 
broadcast advertising. Seventy percent 
would come in payments made directly 
to the campaigns of candidates from 
major parties who have qualified for 
the ballot and reached their threshold 
of 10 percent from individual small 
contributions, half in State. 

This voluntary public funding plan 
means no more reliance on big money 
and PAC's to finance campaigns. In- 
stead, campaigns will be funded for 
general elections through а voluntary 
tax checkoff like the Presidential elec- 
tions. Citizens will choose to share in 
the cost of elections— rather than per- 
mit high-dollar donors and special in- 
terests to claim special access. 

And if citizens don't choose to pay 
for it, then candidates would not take 
funds from the Treasury. Instead, can- 
didate would be notified by the FEC 
that they have to go back to the cur- 
rent system of raising the funds from 
individuals to the extent that the funds 
are not available from the checkoff. 

Public funding to clean up Federal 
elections was first proposed by Repub- 
lican President Teddy Roosevelt. It has 
been supported in the past by such 
prominent Republicans as Henry Cabot 
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Lodge, who once held the seat I hold 
today. 

Indeed, four members of the minority 
in this body today have voted for pub- 
lic funding for Senate elections in the 
past. So this is a concept that has had 
bipartisan support over the decades. 

The combination of spending caps 
and public funding means more democ- 
racy. Today about half of all Senate 
races have not been real contests, be- 
cause one party or the other has not 
been able to field а candidate who can 
raise enough money to be competitive. 

This bill helps challengers by provid- 
ing them with public funds so long as 
they reach reasonable, achievable 
thresholds of support from contribu- 
tors. The bill in effect guarantees that 
both parties will have fully funded 
nominees in almost every race in the 
country. That means two candidates, 
with two messages, to give the voters a 
real choice in every race. This is de- 
mocracy. This is real reform. 

The bill also retains a ban on PAC 
contributions to candidates, and limits 
contributions to parties. I have urged 
the Congress to do something about its 
dependence on PAC money since I 
began rejecting PAC money myself 
when I ran for Senate in 1984 and we 
made Massachusetts the first PAC-free 
Senate race in the country. 

Citizens are right to be concerned 
when candidates are seen to be be- 
holden to special interest organizations 
that have narrow economic agendas. 
Citizens have to wonder whether those 
organizations are gaining undue influ- 
ence in return for their contributions. 
They have to wonder whether their 
participation in the electoral process 
even counts anymore. 

Ending PAC contributions to individ- 
ual candidates, combined with spend- 
ing limits, is real reform. 

The bill deals with soft money by 
turning it into hard money. Everything 
is disclosed. Nothing is under the table. 
And everything becomes hard dollars, 
kept within hard dollar limits. 

The bill eliminates bundling as a 
means of circumventing contribution 
limits. 

And the bill takes steps to prevent 
circumvention of spending and con- 
tributions caps by candidates through 
their relationships with outside groups, 
by terming any expenditures by such 
groups as “cooperative expenditures” 
which will be counted toward the cap 
of the candidates they support. 

There is no area we have left out—no 
area of contributions or expenditures 
left outside the system. 

For real reform, we need to endorse 
the basic principle of a democracy— 
that a race should not be determined 
by how much money a candidate can 
raise and spend, but by the quality of 
his message and candidacy. We should 
create a system of campaign finance 
based on the principle that an elected 
official should represent the voters who 
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put him in office and not those people 
with the largest checkbooks. 

Our bill does that. It ensures fairness 
to incumbents and challengers alike, to 
Republicans and Democrats and minor 
parties alike. It operates like the Pres- 
idential system, under which voluntary 
earmarks by taxpayers are used to pro- 
vide public funds to candidates who 
raise a threshold amount of funds from 
small contributions and agree to spend- 
ing limits. 

Senator DOLE knows that system 
works. He accepted funds from it when 
he ran for President. 

In the past, we gave a tax deduction 
or tax credit to people who contributed 
to political campaigns, at $50 per tax 
return, costing the Treasury as much 
as $260 million a year. That was in 
place for a decade, with bipartisan sup- 
port, and eliminated only with the Tax 
Simplification Act. 

Statements have also been made on 
the Senate floor that this legislation is 
unconstitutional, citing the seminal 
case of Buckley versus Valeo. 

These statements are ill-informed. 

As Buckley explicitly states: 

Congress may engage in public financing of 
election campaigns and may condition ac- 
ceptance of public funds on an agreement by 
the candidate to abide by specified expendi- 
ture limitations. Just as a candidate may 
voluntarily limit the size of the contribu- 
tions he chooses to accept, he may decide to 
forgo private fundraising and accept public 
funding. (Buckley at 57, n. 65.) 

That is precisely how this legislation 
is structured. Moreover, the legislation 
contains explicit congressional find- 
ings about how the current system has 
led to a perception of corruption. These 
findings demonstrate that without con- 
trols on expenditures, as well as con- 
tributions, that perception cannot be 
controlled. 

Last year, we passed a bill which 
though not perfect, would have created 
real reform. I personally had concerns 
about the constitutionality of certain 
aspects of that bill, which I have 
sought to correct in the bill filed 
today. I am not certain that the elimi- 
nation of PAC’s completely, as con- 
templated by last year’s bill, would 
have survived Supreme Court scrutiny, 
especially in the absence of explicit 
findings about PAC’s corruptive influ- 
ence. Also, I have some doubts about 
the propriety of certain content-spe- 
cific directives as to communications 
by independent expenditures contained 
in last year’s bill, although those direc- 
tives could also be construed as legiti- 
mate time-place-manner, rather than 
content restrictions. 

In any case, last year’s reforms died 
when the President vowed to veto the 
Senate bill should it have been enacted 
by the House. 

This year, I hope that partisan politi- 
cal concerns will not derail the real re- 
forms that are critical to finally free 
the Congress from the money chase, 
and to restore the public trust in this 
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increasingly maligned public institu- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of the bill and а summary of 
this legislation appear in full at the 
conclusion of my statement. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 

S. 128 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENT OF CAM- 
PAIGN ACT; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the "Senate Election Campaign Ethics Act 
of 1991". 

(b) AMENDMENT OF FECA.—When used in 
this Act, the term “FECA” means the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act of 1971. 

(c) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 


Sec. 1. Short title; amendment of Campaign 
Act; table of contents. 

Sec. 2. Findings and declarations. 

TITLE I—SENATE ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
SPENDING LIMITS AND BENEFITS 
Sec. 101. Senate spending limits and public 

benefits. 

Sec. 102. Ban on contributions to Senate 
candidates by political action 
committees. 

103. Broadcast rates. 

104. Preferential rates for mail. 

105. Disclosure by  noneligible 
didates. 

106. Reporting requirements. 

107. Other definitions. 

TITLE II—EXPENDITURES AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Subtitle A—Independent Expenditures 
Sec. 201. Cooperative expenditures not treat- 
ed as independent expenditures. 
Sec. 202. Equal broadcast time. 
Sec. 203. Attribution of communications. 
Subtitle B—Expenditures 
PART I—PERSONAL LOANS; CREDIT 
Sec. 211. Personal contributions and loans. 
Sec. 212. Extensions of credit. 
PART II—PROVISIONS RELATING TO SOFT 
MONEY OF POLITICAL PARTIES 
Sec. 215. Limitations on contributions to 
State political party commit- 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


can- 


tees. 

Sec. 216. Provisions relating to national, 
State, and local party commit- 
tees. 

Sec. 217. Restrictions on fundraising by can- 
didates and officeholders. 

Sec. 218. Reporting requirements. 

Subtitle C—Contributions 

Sec. 221. Limits on contributions by certain 
political committees to politi- 
са! parties. 

Sec. 222. Contributions through 
intermediaries and conduits. 

Sec. 223. Excess campaign funds. 

Sec. 224. Contributions by dependents not of 

voting age. 

Subtitle D—Reporting Requirements 

231. Reporting requirements. 

TITLE III—FEDERAL ELECTION 
COMMISSION 

Sec. 301. Use of candidates' names. 

Sec. 302. Reporting requirements. 

Sec. 303. Provisions relating to the general 
counsel of the commission. 


Sec. 
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Sec. 304. Retention of fees by the commis- 
sion. 

Sec. 305. Enforcement. 

Sec. 306. Penalties. 

Sec. 307. Random audits. 

Sec. 308. Attribution of communications. 

Sec. 309. Fraudulent solicitation of соп- 


tributions. 
TITLE IV—PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
CONGRESSIONAL MASS MAILINGS 
Sec. 401. Restrictions on franked congres- 
sional mass mailings exceeding 
appropriated funds. 

Sec. 402. Extension of time period when 
franked mass mailings are pro- 


hibited. 
Sec. 403. Reporting and publication of 
franked mass mailings. 


Sec. 404. Transfers of official mail costs. 

Sec. 405. Use of official expense accounts 
and other sources of funds for 
mass mailings. 

Sec. 406. Amendment of FECA. 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 501. Restriction of control of certain 
types of political committees 
by incumbents in or candidates 
for Federal office. 

Sec. 502. Polling data contributed to a sen- 
atorial candidate. 

Бес. 503. Effective date. 

SEC, 2. FINDINGS AND DECLARATIONS. 

(a) NECESSITY FOR SPENDING LIMITS.—The 
Congress finds and declares that— 

(1) the current system of campaign finance 
has led to public perceptions that political 
contributions and their solicitation have un- 
duly influenced the official conduct of elect- 
ed officials; 

(2) permitting candidates for Federal office 
to raise and spend unlimited amounts of 
money constitutes a fundamental flaw in the 
current system of campaign finance, and has 
undermined public respect for the Congress 
as an institution; 

(3) the failure to limit campaign expendi- 
tures has caused individuals elected to the 
Senate to spend an increasing proportion of 
their time in office as elected officials rais- 
ing funds, interfering with the ability of the 
Senate to carry out its constitutional re- 
sponsibilities; 

(4) the failure to limit campaign expendi- 
tures has damaged the Senate as an institu- 
tion, due to the time lost to raising funds for 
campaigns; and 

(5) to prevent the appearance of corruption 
and to restore public trust in the Senate as 
an institution, it is necessary to limit cam- 
paign expenditures, through a system which 
provides public benefits to candidates who 
agree to limit campaign expenditures. 

(b) NECESSITY FOR LIMITS ON POLITICAL AC- 
TION COMMITTEES.—The Congress finds and 
declares that— 

(1) contributions by political action com- 
mittees to individual candidates have cre- 
ated the perception that candidates are be- 
holden to special interests, and leave can- 
didates open to charges of corruption; 

(2) contributions by political action com- 
mittees to individual candidates have under- 
mined public confidence in the Senate as an 
institution; and 

(3) to prevent the appearance of corruption 
and to restore public trust in the Senate as 
an institution, it is necessary to ban con- 
tributions by political action committees, 
while allowing such committees to continue 
to participate in the political process 
through other means, such as through inde- 
pendent expenditures. 

(c) NECESSITY FOR ATTRIBUTING COOPERA- 
TIVE EXPENDITURES TO CANDIDATES.—The 
Congress finds and declares that— 
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(1) public confidence and trust in the sys- 
tem of campaign finance would be under- 
mined should any candidate be able to cir- 
cumvent a system of caps on expenditures 
through cooperative expenditures with out- 
side individuals, groups, or organizations; 

(2) cooperative expenditures by candidates 
with outside individuals, groups, or organiza- 
tions would severely undermine the effec- 
tiveness of caps on campaign expenditures, 
alee they are included within such caps; 
an 

(3) to maintain the integrity of the system 
of campaign finance, expenditures by any in- 
dividual, group, or organization that have 
been made in cooperation with any can- 
didate, authorized committee, or agent of 
any candidate must be attributed to that 
candidate’s cap on campaign expenditures. 

TITLE I—SENATE ELECTION CAMPAIGN 

SPENDING LIMITS AND BENEFITS 


SEC. 101. SENATE SPENDING LIMITS AND PUBLIC 
BENEFITS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—FECA is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
title: 

“TITLE V—SPENDING LIMITS AND PUB- 
LIC BENEFITS FOR SENATE ELECTION 
CAMPAIGNS 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 501. For purposes of this title— 

“(1) except as otherwise provided in this 
title, the definitions under section 301 shall 
apply for purposes of this title insofar as 
such definitions relate to elections to the of- 
fice of United States Senator; 

“(2) the term ‘eligible candidate’ means а 
candidate who is eligible under section 502 to 
receive benefits under this title; 

“(3) the terms ‘Senate Election Campaign 
Fund’ and ‘Fund’ mean the Senate Election 
Campaign Fund established under section 


“(4) the term ‘general election’ means any 
election which will directly result in the 
election of a person to the office of United 
States Senator, but does not include an open 
primary election; 

“(5) the term ‘general election period’ 
means, with respect to any candidate, the 
period beginning on the day after the date of 
the primary or runoff election for the spe- 
cific office the candidate is seeking, which- 
ever is later, and ending on the earlier of— 

“(А) the date of such general election; or 

"(B) the date on which the candidate with- 
draws from the campaign or otherwise ceases 
actively to seek election; 

6) the term ‘immediate family’ means 

(А) a candidate’s spouse; 

B) a child, stepchild, parent, grand- 
parent, brother, half-brother, sister or half- 
sister of the candidate or the candidate’s 
spouse; and 

“(С) the spouse of any person described іп 
subparagraph (B); 

“(7) the term ‘major party’ has the mean- 
ing given such term in section 9002(6) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986, except that if 
a candidate qualified under State law for the 
ballot in a general election in an open pri- 
mary in which all the candidates for the of- 
fice participated and which resulted in the 
candidate and at least one other candidate 
qualifying for the ballot in the general elec- 
tion, such candidate shall be treated as a 
candidate of a major party for purposes of 
this title; 

“(8) the term ‘primary election’ means ап 
election which may result in the selection of 
a candidate for the ballot in a general elec- 
tion for the office of United States Senator; 

“(9) the term ‘primary election period’ 
means, with respect to any candidate, the 
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period beginning on the day following the 
date of the last election for the specific of- 
fice the candidate is seeking and ending on 
the earlier of— 

(A) the date of the first primary election 
for that office following the last general 
election for that office; or 

“(В) the date on which the candidate with- 
draws from the election or otherwise ceases 
actively to seek election; 

“(10) the term 'runoff election' means ап 
election held after a primary election which 
is prescribed by applicable State law as the 
means for deciding which candidate will be 
on the ballot in the general election for the 
office of United States Senator; 

"(11) the term ‘runoff election period’ 
means, with respect to any candidate, the 
period beginning on the day following the 
date of the last primary election for the spe- 
cific office such candidate is seeking and 
ending on the date of the runoff election for 
such office; 

*(12) the term ‘voting age population’ 
means the resident population, 18 years of 
age or older, as certified pursuant to section 
315(e); and 

13) the term ‘expenditure’ has the mean- 
ing given such term by section 301(9), except 
that in determining any expenditures made 
by, or on behalf of, a candidate or can- 
didate's authorized committees, section 
301(9)(B) shall be applied without regard to 
clause (11) or (vi) thereof. 


“CANDIDATES ELIGIBLE TO RECEIVE BENEFITS 

"SEC. 502. (а) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of 
this title, a candidate is an eligible can- 
didate if the candidate— 

"(1) meets the primary and general elec- 
tion filing requirements of subsections (b) 
and (c); 

2) meets the primary and runoff election 
expenditure limits of subsection (d); and 

“(8) meets the threshold contribution re- 
quirements of subsection (e). 

"(b) PRIMARY FILING REQUIREMENTS.—(1) 
Тһе requirements of this subsection are met 
if the candidate files with the Secretary of 
the Senate a declaration as to whether— 

“(А) the candidate and the candidate’s au- 
thorized committees— 

*(1) will meet the primary and runoff elec- 
tion expenditure limits of subsection (d); and 

(ii) will only accept contributions for the 
primary and runoff elections which do not 
exceed such limits; 

“(В) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees will meet the general 
election expenditure limit under section 
503(b); and 

„) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees will meet the limita- 
tion on expenditures from personal funds 
under section 503(a). 

“(2) The declaration under paragraph (1) 
shall be filed on the date the candidate files 
as a candidate for the primary election. 

“(с) GENERAL ELECTION FILING REQUIRE- 
MENT.—(1) The requirements of this sub- 
section are met if the candidate files a cer- 
tification with the Secretary of the Senate 
under penalty of perjury that— 

“(А) the candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees— 

"(1) met the primary and runoff election 
expenditure limits under subsection (d); and 

(Iii) did not accept contributions for the 
primary or runoff election in excess of the 

or runoff expenditure limit under 
subsection (d), whichever is applicable; 

"(B) the candidate met the threshold con- 
tribution requirement under subsection (e), 
and that only allowable contributions were 
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taken into account in meeting such require- 
ment; 

“(С) at least one other candidate has quali- 
fied for the same general election ballot 
under the law of the State involved; 

„D) such candidate and the authorized 
committees of such candidate— 

“(1) except as otherwise provided by this 
title, will not make expenditures which ex- 
ceed the general election expenditure limit 
under section 503(b); 

"(ii) will not accept any contributions in 
violation of section 315; 

(iii) except as otherwise provided by this 
title, will not accept any contribution for 
the general election involved to the extent 
that such contribution would cause the ag- 
gregate amount of such contributions to ex- 
ceed the sum of— 

(J) the amount of the general election ex- 
penditure limit under section 503(b), reduced 
by the amount of voter communication 
vouchers issued to the candidate; plus 

"(II the amount of contributions from 
State residents which may be taken into ac- 
count under section 503(b)(4) in increasing 
the general election expenditure limit; plus 

“(ІШ) the amount which may be main- 
tained in а compliance and official expense 
fund under section 503(c); 

“(iv) will deposit all payments received 
under this title in an account insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation from 
which funds may be withdrawn by check or 
similar means of payment to third parties; 

“(у) wil furnish campaign records, evi- 
dence of contributions, and other appro- 
priate information to the Commission; and 

(vi) will cooperate in the case of any 
audit and examination by the Commission 
under section 507; and 

“(Е) the candidate intends to make use of 
the benefits provided under section 504. 

“(2) Тһе declaration under paragraph (1) 
shall be filed not later than 7 days after the 
earlier of— 

„() the date the candidate qualifies for 
the general election ballot under State law; 
or 

(B) if, under State law, a primary or run- 
off election to qualify for the general elec- 
tion ballot occurs after September 1, the 
date the candidate wins the primary or run- 
off election. 

“(4) PRIMARY AND RUNOFF EXPENDITURE 
LIMITS.—(1) The requirements of this sub- 
section are met if: 

“(А) The candidate or the candidate's au- 
thorized committees did not make expendi- 
tures for the primary election in excess of 
the lesser of— 

"(1) 67 percent of the general election ex- 
penditure limit under section 503(b); or 

(11) $2,750,000. 

„B) The candidate and the candidate's au- 
thorized committees did not make expendi- 
tures for any runoff election in excess of 20 
percent of the general election expenditure 
limit under section 503(b). 

“(2) The limitations under subparagraphs 
(A) and (B) of paragraph (1) with respect to 
any candidate shall be increased by the ag- 
gregate amount of independent expenditures 
in opposition to, or on behalf of any oppo- 
nent of, such candidate during the primary 
or runoff election period, whichever is appli- 
cable, which are required to be reported to 
the Secretary of the Senate or Commission 
with respect to such period under section 
304A(b) (relating to independent expendi- 
tures in excess of $10,000). 

“(3)(А) If the contributions received by the 
candidate or the candidate's authorized com- 
mittees for the primary election or runoff 
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election exceed the expenditures for either 
such election, such excess contributions 
Shall be treated as contributions for the gen- 
eral election and expenditures for the gen- 
eral election may be made from such excess 
contributions. 

"(B) Subparagraph (A) shall not apply to 
the extent that such treatment of excess 
contributions— 

“(i) would result in the violation of any 
limitation under section 315; or 

(Ii) would cause the aggregate contribu- 
tions received for the general election to ex- 
ceed the limits under subsection 
(е)1)00)(111). 

"(e) THRESHOLD CONTRIBUTION REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—(1) The requirements of this sub- 
section are met if the candidate and the can- 
didate's authorized committees have re- 
ceived allowable contributions during the 
applicable period in an amount at least equal 
to 10 percent of the general election expendi- 
ture limit under section 503(b). 

“(2) For purposes of this section and sec- 
tion 504(b)— 

"(A) The term 'allowable contributions" 
means contributions which are made as gifts 
of money by an individual pursuant to & 
written instrument identifying such individ- 
ual as the contributor. 

"(B) The term ‘allowable contributions’ 
Shall not include— 

"(1) contributions made directly or indi- 
rectly through an intermediary or conduit 
which аге treated as made by such 
intermediary ог conduit under section 
315(a)(8)(B); 

(i) contributions from any individual 
during the applicable period to the extent 
such contributions exceed $250; or 

(ii) contributions from individuals resid- 
ing outside the candidate's State to the ex- 
tent such contributions exceed 50 percent of 
the aggregate allowable contributions (with- 
out regard to this clause) received by the 
candidate during the applicable period. 


Clauses (11) and (iii) shall not apply for pur- 
poses of section 504(b). 

“(8) For purposes of this subsection and 
section 504(b) the term ‘applicable period’ 
means— 

“(А) the period beginning on January 1 of 
the calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the general election involved and 
ending on— 

"(i) the date on which the certification 
under subsection (c) ів filed by the candidate; 


or 

" (11) for purposes of section 504(b), the date 
of such general election; or 

B) in the case of a special election for the 
office of United States Senator, the period 
beginning on the date the vacancy in such 
Office occurs and ending on the date of the 
general election involved. 

"(f) INDEXING.—The $2,750,000 amount 
under subsection (d)(1) shall be increased as 
of the beginning of each calendar year based 
on the increase in the price index determined 
under section 315(c), except that for purposes 
of subsection (d), the base period shall be the 
calendar year in which the first general elec- 
tion after the date of the enactment of this 
title occurs. 


"LIMITATIONS ON EXPENDITURES 


"SEC. 503. (а) LIMITATION ON USE OF PER- 
SONAL FUNDS.—The aggregate amount of ex- 
penditures which may be made during an 
election cycle by an eligible candidate or 
such candidate's authorized committees 
from the following sources shall not exceed 
$250,000: 
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*(1) The personal funds of the candidate 
and members of the candidate's immediate 
family. 

*(2) Personal debt incurred by the can- 
didate and members of the candidate's im- 
mediate family. 

"(b) GENERAL ELECTION EXPENDITURE 
LiMIT.—(1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this title, the aggregate amount of expendi- 
tures for a general election by an eligible 
candidate and the candidate's authorized 
committees shall not exceed the lesser of— 

“(А) $5,500,000; or 

) the greater of— 

**(1) $950,000; or 

**(11) $400,000; plus 

“(1) 30 cents multiplied by the voting age 
population not in excess of 4,000,000; and 

(II) 25 cents multiplied by the voting age 
population in excess of 4,000,000. 

“(2) In the case of an eligible candidate in 
a State which has no more than 1 transmit- 
ter for а commercial Very High Frequency 
(VHF) television station licensed to operate 
in that State, paragraph (1)(B)(ii) shall be 
applied by substituting— 

“(А) ‘80 cents’ for ‘30 cents’ in subclause 
(I); and 

B) 70 cents’ for ‘25 cents’ in subclause 

(ID. 
“(3) The amount otherwise determined 
under paragraph (1) for any calendar year 
shall be increased by the same percentage as 
the percentage increase for such calendar 
year under section 502(f) (relating to index- 
ing). 
“(4)(A) The limitation under this sub- 
section (without regard to this paragraph) 
shall be increased by the amount of con- 
tributions that— 

(i) are made after the time contributions 
have been received in an amount at least 
equal to the threshold contribution require- 
ment under section 502(e); 

(i) are in amounts of $100 or less; and 

"(111) are made by an individual who was, 
at the time the contributions were made, а 
resident of the State in which the general 
election is held, 


except that the total amount of contribu- 
tions taken into account under this subpara- 
graph with respect to any individual shall 
not exceed $100. 

"(B) Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, any reference in any provision of law 
to the general election expenditure limit 
under this subsection shall be treated as a 
reference to such limit computed without re- 
gard to this paragraph. 

“(с) COMPLIANCE AND OFFICIAL EXPENSE 
FUND.—(1) The limitation under subsection 
(b) shall not apply to qualified legal and ac- 
counting expenditures or qualified official 
expenditures made by a candidate or the can- 
didate's authorized committees or a Federal 
officeholder from & compliance and official 
expense fund meeting the requirements of 
paragraph (2). 

“(2) А compliance and official expense fund 
meets the requirements of this paragraph 
и— 

“(А) the only amounts transferred to the 
fund are amounts received in accordance 
with the limitations, prohibitions, and re- 
porting requirements of this Act; 

"(B) the aggregate amount transferred to, 
and expenditures made from, the fund do not 
exceed the sum of— 

**(1) the lesser of— 

“(1) 15 percent of the general election ex- 
penditure limit under subsection (b) for the 
general election for which the fund was es- 
tablished; or 

(II) $300,000; plus 
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"(ii) the amount determined under para- 
graph (4); and 

"(C) no funds received by the candidate 
pursuant to section 504(a)(3) may be trans- 
ferred to the fund. 

*(3) For purposes of this subsection— 

“(А) The term 'qualified legal and account- 
ing expenditures' means the following: 

(1) Any expenditures for costs of legal and 
accounting services provided in connection 
with— 

"(I any administrative or court proceed- 
ing initiated pursuant to this Act during the 
election cycle for such general election; or 

"(II) the preparation of any documents or 
reports required by this Act or the Commis- 
sion. 

(ii) Any expenditures for legal and ac- 
counting services provided after the general 
election for which the compliance and offi- 
cial expense fund was established to ensure 
compliance with this Act with respect to the 
election cycle for such general election. 

(iii) Expenditures for the extraordinary 
costs of legal and accounting services pro- 
vided in connection with the candidate's ac- 
tivities as & holder of Federal office other 
than costs for the purpose of influencing the 
election of such candidate to Federal office. 

(B) The term ‘qualified official expendi- 
tures' mean expenditures described in sec- 
tion 313(b). 

“(4)(A) If, after a general election, a can- 
didate determines that the qualified legal 
апа accounting expenditures exceed the limi- 
tation under paragraph (2)(B), the candidate 
may petition the Commission by filing with 
the Secretary of the Senate for an increase 
in such limitation. The Commission shall au- 
thorize an increase in such limitation in the 
amount (if any) by which the Commission 
determines the qualified legal and account- 
ing expenditures exceed such limitation, re- 
duced by the amount of qualified official ex- 
penditures. Such determination shall be sub- 
ject to judicial review under section 509. 

“(В) Except as provided in section 315, апу 
contribution received or expenditure made 
pursuant to this paragraph shall not be 
taken into account for any contribution or 
expenditure limit applicable to the candidate 
under this title. 

“(5)(A) A candidate shall terminate а com- 
pliance and official expense fund as of the 
earlier of— 

„i) the date of the first primary election 
for the office following the general election 
for such office for which such fund was estab- 
lished; or 

**(11) the date specified by the candidate. 

“(В) Any amounts remaining in а compli- 
ance and official expense fund as of the date 
determined under subparagraph (A) shall be 
transferred— 

"(i) to a compliance and official expense 
fund for the election cycle for the next gen- 
eral election; 

(i) to an authorized committee of the 
candidate as contributions allocable to the 
election cycle for the next general election; 
or 

“(iii) to the Senate Election Campaign 
Fund. 

(d) PAYMENT OF TAXES.—The limitation 
under subsection (b) shall not apply to any 
expenditure by the candidate or the can- 
didate's authorized committees for Federal, 
State, or local taxes on earnings allocable to 
contributions received by such candidates or 
committees. 

"BENEFITS ELIGIBLE CANDIDATE ENTITLED TO 
RECEIVE 


"SEC. 504. (a) IN GENERAL.—An eligible can- 
didate shall be entitled to— 
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“(1) the broadcast media rates provided 
under section 315(0)(3) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934; 

2) the mailing rates provided in section 
3629 of title 39, United States Code; 

"(3) payments from the Senate Election 
Campaign Fund in the amounts determined 
under subsection (b); and 

"(4) voter communication vouchers ín the 
amount determined under subsection (c). 

"(b) AMOUNT OF PAYMENTS.—(1) For pur- 
poses of subsection (а)(8), except as provided 
in section 506(4), the amounts determined 
under this subsection are— 

“(А) the public financing amount; 

„B) the independent expenditure amount; 
and 

"(C) in the case of an eligible candidate 
who has an opponent in the general election 
who receives contributions, or makes (or ob- 
ligates to make) expenditures, for such elec- 
tion in excess of the general election expend- 
iture limit under section 503(b), the excess 
expenditure amount. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), the pub- 
lic financing amount is— 

"(A) іп the case of an eligible candidate 
who is a major party candidate, an amount 
equal to the general election expenditure 
limit applicable to the candidate under sec- 
tion 503(b) (without regard to paragraph (4) 
thereof) reduced by— 

„) the threshold contribution require- 
ment under section 502(e); and 

(ii) the amount of voter communication 
vouchers issued to the eligible candidate; 

B) in the case of an eligible candidate 
who is not a major party candidate, an 
amount equal to the lesser of— 

*(1) the allowable contributions of the eli- 
gible candidate during the applicable period 
in excess of the threshold contribution re- 
quirement under section 502(e); or 

"(ii) 50 percent of the amount determined 
under subparagraph (A) with respect to a 
candidate of a major party. 

“(8) For purposes of paragraph (1) the 
independent expenditure amount is the total 
amount of independent expenditures made, 
or obligated to be made, during the general 
election period by 1 or more persons in oppo- 
sition to, or on behalf of an opponent of, an 
eligible candidate which are required to be 
reported by such persons under section 
304A(b) with respect to the general election 
period and are certified by the Commission 
under section 304A(e). 

*(4) For purposes of paragraph (1), the ex- 
cess expenditure amount is the amount de- 
termined as follows: 

"(A) In the case of a major party can- 
didate, an amount equal to the sum of— 

"(1) if the excess described in paragraph 
(1)(B) is not greater than 13344 percent of the 
general election expenditure limit under sec- 
tion 503(b), an amount equal to two-thirds of 
such limit applicable to the eligible can- 
didate for the election; plus 

„(ii) if the excess described in paragraph 
(1XB) equals or exceeds 133% percent of the 
general election expenditure limit under sec- 
tion 503(b), an amount equal to one-third of 
such limit applicable to the eligible can- 
didate for the election. 

„(B) In the case of an eligible candidate 
who is not a major party candidate, an 
amount equal to the lesser of 

“(i) the allowable contributions of the eli- 
gible candidate during the applicable period 
in excess of the threshold contribution re- 
quirement under section 502(e); or 

*(11) 50 percent of the general election ex- 
penditure limit applicable to the eligible 
candidate under section 503(b). 
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“(с) VOTER COMMUNICATION VOUCHERS.—(1) 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall issue 
nontransferable voter communication vouch- 
ers to eligible candidates as provided under 
section 506(b). 

“(2) The aggregate amount of voter com- 
munication vouchers issued to an eligible 
candidate under paragraph (1) shall be equal 
to 20 percent of the general election expendi- 
ture limit under section 503(b) (10 percent of 
such limit if such candidate is not a major 
party candidate). 

"(3) Voter communication vouchers shall 
be used by an eligible candidate to purchase 
broadcast time during the general election 
period subject to the same conditions and 
rates under section 315(b) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 as apply to other broadcast 
time а candidate may purchase, except 
that— 

“(А) each such broadcast shall be at least 
1 but not more than 5 minutes in length; and 

„(B) each such broadcast shall be aired 
during the 5-week period preceding the gen- 
eral election. 

"(d) WAIVER OF EXPENDITURE AND CON- 
TRIBUTION LIMITS.—(1) An eligible candidate 
who receives payments under subsection 
(aX3) which are allocable to the independent 
expenditure or excess expenditure amounts 
described in paragraphs (2) and (3) of sub- 
section (b may make expenditures from 
such payments to defray expenditures for the 
general election without regard to the gen- 
eral election expenditure limit under section 
503(b). 

"(2) An eligible candidate who receives 
benefits under this section may make ex- 
penditures for the general election without 
regard to clause (i) of section 502(c)(1)(D) or 
subsection (a) or (b) of section 503 if any one 
of the eligible candidate's opponents who is 
not an eligible candidate either raises aggre- 
gate contributions, or makes or becomes ob- 
ligated to make aggregate expenditures, for 
the general election that exceed 133% per- 
cent of the general election expenditure 
limit applicable to the eligible candidate 
under section 503(b). 

(3) A candidate who receives benefits 
under this section may receive contributions 
for the general election without regard to 
clause (iii) of section 502(c)(1)(D) if— 

"(A) a major party candidate in the same 
general election is not an eligible candidate; 
or 

“(В) any other candidate in the same gen- 
eral election who is not an eligible candidate 
raises aggregate contributions, or makes or 
becomes obligated to make aggregate ex- 
penditures, for the general election that ex- 
ceed 75 percent of the general election ex- 
penditure limit applicable to such other can- 
didate under section 503(b). 

“(е) USE OF PAYMENTS FROM FUND.—Pay- 
ments received by & candidate under sub- 
section (a)(3) shall be used to defray expendi- 
tures incurred with respect to the general 
election period for the candidate. Such pay- 
ments shall not be used— 

“(1) except as provided in paragraph (4), to 
make any payments, directly or indirectly, 
to such candidate or to any member of the 
immediate family of such candidate; 

“(2) to make any expenditure other than 
expenditures to further the general election 
of such candidate; 

"(3) to make any expenditures which con- 
stitute a violation of any law of the United 
States or of the State in which the expendi- 
ture is made; or 

"(4) subject to the provisions of section 
315(1), to repay any loan to any person except 
to the extent the proceeds of such loan were 
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used to further the general election of such 
candidate. 


"CERTIFICATION BY COMMISSION 


"SEC. 505. (a) IN GENERAL.—(1) The Com- 
mission shall certify to any candidate meet- 
ing the requirements of section 502 that such 
candidate is an eligible candidate entitled to 
benefits under this title. The Commission 
shall revoke such certification if it deter- 
mines a candidate fails to continue to meet 
such requirements. 

*(2) No later than 48 hours after an eligible 
candidate files а request with the Secretary 
of the Senate to receive benefits under sec- 
tion 506, the Commission shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury whether such can- 
didate is eligible for payments under this 
title from the Senate Election Campaign 
Fund or to receive voter communication 
vouchers and the amount of such payments 
or vouchers to which such candidate is enti- 
tled. The request referred to in the preceding 
sentence shall contain— 

“(А) such information and be made in ас- 
cordance with such procedures as the Com- 
mission may provide by regulation; and 

“(В) a verification signed by the candidate 
and the treasurer of the principal campaign 
committee of such candidate stating that 
the information furnished in support of the 
request, to the best of their knowledge, is 
correct and fully satisfies the requirements 
of this title. 

“(b) DETERMINATIONS BY COMMISSION.—All 
determinations (including certifications 
under subsection (a) made by the Commis- 
sion under this title shall be final and con- 
clusive, except to the extent that they are 
subject to examination and audit by the 
Commission under section 507 and judicial 
review under section 509. 


"PAYMENTS RELATING TO ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES 


“Sec. 506. (a) ESTABLISHMENT OF CAMPAIGN 
FUND.—(1) There is hereby established on the 
books of the Treasury of the United States а 
special fund to be known as the ‘Senate Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund’. 

*(2)(A) There are appropriated to the Fund 
for each fiscal year, out of amounts in the 
general fund of the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, amounts equal to— 

“(і) any contributions by persons which 
are specifically designated as being made to 
the Fund; 

(1) amounts collected under sections 
507(g) and 508(d)(3); and 

"(iii) any other amounts that may be ap- 
propriated to or deposited into the Fund 
under this title. 

B) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
from time to time, transfer to the Fund an 
amount not in excess of the amounts de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A). 

"(C) Amounts in the Fund shall remain 
available without fiscal year limitation. 

3) Amounts in the Fund shall be avail- 
able only for the purposes of— 

“(A) making payments required under this 
title; and 

"(B) making expenditures in connection 
with the administration of the Fund. 

“(4) The Secretary shall maintain such ас- 
counts in the Fund as may be required by 
this title or which the Secretary determines 
to be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this title. 

*(b) PAYMENTS UPON CERTIFICATION.—Upon 
receipt of & certification from the Commis- 
sion under section 505, except as provided in 
subsection (d), the Secretary shall promptly 
pay the amount certified by the Commission 
to the candidate out of the Senate Election 
Campaign Fund. 
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*(c) VOUCHERS.—(1) Upon receipt of a cer- 
tification from the Commission under sec- 
tion 505, except as provided in subsection (d), 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue to 
an eligible candidate the amount of voter 
communication vouchers specified in such 
certification. 

*(2) Upon receipt of а voter communica- 
tion voucher from a licensee providing 
broadcast time to an eligible candidate, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to such 
licensee from the Senate Election Campaign 
Fund the face value of such voucher. 

“(4) REDUCTIONS IN PAYMENTS IF FUNDS IN- 
SUFFICIENT.—(1) If, at the time of a certifi- 
cation by the Commission under section 505 
for payment, or issuance or a voucher, to an 
eligible candidate, the Secretary determines 
that the monies in the Senate Election Cam- 
paign Fund are not, or may not be, sufficient 
to satisfy the full entitlement of all eligible 
candidates, the Secretary shall withhold 
from the amount of such payment or voucher 
such amount as the Secretary determines to 
be necessary to assure that each eligible can- 
didate will receive the same pro rata share of 
such candidate's full entitlement. 

“(2) Amounts and vouchers withheld under 
subparagraph (A) shall be paid when the Sec- 
retary determines that there are sufficient 
monies in the Fund to pay all, or a portion 
thereof, to all eligible candidates from whom 
amounts have been withheld, except that if 
only а portion is to be paid, it shall be paid 
in such manner that each eligible candidate 
receives an equal pro rata share of such por- 
tion. 

*(3)(A) Not later than December 31 of any 
calendar year preceding a calendar year in 
which there is a regularly scheduled general 
election, the Secretary, after consultation 
with the Commission, shall make an esti- 
mate of— 

"(i) the amount of monies in the fund 
which will be available to make payments 
required by this title in the succeeding cal- 
endar year; and 

“(ii) the amount of payments which will be 
required under this title in such calendar 
year. 

“(В) If the Secretary determines that there 
will be insufficient monies in the fund to 
make the payments required by this title for 
any calendar year, the Secretary shall notify 
each candidate on January 1 of such calendar 
year (or, if later, the date on which an indi- 
vidual becomes a candidate) of the amount 
which the Secretary estimates will be the 
pro rata reduction in each eligible can- 
didate's payments (including vouchers) 
under this subsection. Such notice shall be 
by registered mail. 

*(C) The amount of the eligible candidate's 
contribution limit under section 
502(c)0XD)(dii) shall be increased by the 
amount of the estimated pro rata reduction. 

“(4) The Secretary shall notify the Com- 
mission and each eligible candidate by reg- 
istered mail of any actual reduction in the 
amount of any payment by reason of this 
subsection. If the amount of the reduction 
exceeds the amount estimated under рага- 
graph (3), the candidate's contribution limit 
under section 502(c)(1)(D)(iii) shall be in- 
creased by the amount of such excess. 

"EXAMINATION AND AUDITS; REPAYMENTS 


"SEC. 507. (a) EXAMINATION AND AUDITS.— 
(1) After each general election, the Commis- 
sion shall conduct an examination and audit 
of the campaign accounts of 10 percent of all 
candidates for the office of United States 
Senator to determine, among other things, 
whether such candidates have complied with 
the expenditure limits and conditions of eli- 
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gibility of this title, and other requirements 
of this Act. Such candidates shall be des- 
ignated by the Commission through the use 
of an appropriate statistical method of ran- 
dom selection. 

“(2) The Commission may conduct an ex- 
amination and audit of the campaign ac- 
counts of any candidate in a general election 
for the office of United States Senator if the 
Commission determines that there exists 
reason to believe that such candidate may 
have violated any provision of this title. 

"(b) EXCESS PAYMENTS; REVOCATION OF 
STATUS.—(1) If the Commission determines 
that payments or vouchers were made to an 
eligible candidate under this title in excess 
of the aggregate amounts to which such can- 
didate was entitled, the Commission shall so 
notify such candidate, and such candidate 
Shall pay to the Secretary an amount equal 
to the excess. 

**(2) If the Commission revokes the certifi- 
cation of a candidate as an eligible candidate 
under section 505(a)(1), the Commission shall 
notify the candidate, and the candidate shall 
pay to the Secretary an amount equal to the 
payments and vouchers received under this 
title. 

“(с) MISUSE OF BENEFITS.—If the Commis- 
sion determines that any amount of any ben- 
efit made available to an eligible candidate 
under this title was not used as provided for 
in this title, the Commission shall so notify 
such candidate and such candidate shall pay 
to the Secretary an amount equal to 200 per- 
cent of the amount of such benefit. 

“(4) EXCESS EXPENDITURES.—(1) If the 
Commission determines that any eligible 
candidate who has received benefits under 
this title has made expenditures which in the 
aggregate exceed by 5 percent or less— 

“(А) the primary or runoff expenditure 
limit under section 502(d); or 

B) the general election expenditure limit 
under section 503(b), 
the Commission shall so notify such can- 
didate and such candidate shall pay to the 
Secretary an amount equal to the amount of 
the excess expenditures. 

“(2) If the Commission determines that 
any eligible candidate who has received ben- 
efits under this title has made expenditures 
which in the aggregate exceed by more than 
5 percent— 

"(A) the primary or runoff expenditure 
limit under section 502(d); or 

„) the general election expenditure limit 
under section 503(b), 


the Commission shall so notify such can- 
didate and such candidate shall pay to the 
Secretary an amount equal to three times 
the amount of the excess expenditures. 

“(е) UNEXPENDED FUNDS.—Any amount re- 
ceived by an eligible candidate under this 
title may be retained for a period not exceed- 
ing 120 days after the date of the general 
election for the liquidation of all obligations 
to pay expenditures for the general election 
incurred during the general election period. 
At the end of such 120-day period, any unex- 
pended funds received under this title shall 
be promptly repaid to the Secretary. 

"(f) LIMIT ON PERIOD FOR NOTIFICATION.— 
No notification shall be made by the Com- 
mission under this section with respect to an 
election more than three years after the date 
of such election. 

"(g) DEPOSITS.—The Secretary shall de- 
posit all payments received under this sec- 
tion into the Senate Election Campaign 
Fund. 

“CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


“БЕС. 508. (а) VIOLATIONS.—(1) No person 
shall knowingly and willfully— 
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“(А) accept benefits under this title in ex- 
cess of the aggregate benefits to which the 
candidate on whose behalf such benefits are 
accepted is entitled; 

“(В) use such benefits for any purpose not 
provided for in this title; or 

“(C) make expenditures in excess of— 

"(i) the primary and runoff expenditure 
limits under section 502(d); or 

“(ii) the general election expenditure limit 
under section 503(b). 

"(2 Any person who violates the provi- 
sions of paragraph (1) shall be fined not more 
than $25,000, or imprisoned not more than 5 
years, or both. Any officer, employee, or 
agent of any political committee who know- 
ingly consents to any expenditure in viola- 
tion of the provisions of paragraph (1) shall 
be fined not more than $25,000, or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both. 

"(b) USE OF BENEFITS.—(1) It is unlawful 
for any person who receives any benefit 
under this title, or to whom any portion of 
any such benefit is transferred, knowingly 
and willfully to use, or to authorize the use 
of, such benefit or such portion other than in 
the manner provided in this title. 

"(2 Any person who violates the provi- 
sions of paragraph (1) shall be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 5 
years, or both. 

“(с) FALSE INFORMATION.—(1) It is unlawful 
for any person knowingly and willfully— 

(A) to furnish any false, fictitious, ог 
fraudulent evidence, books, or information 
(including any certification, verification, no- 
tice, or report) to the Commission under this 
title, or to include in any evidence, books, or 
information so furnished any misrepresenta- 
tion of a material fact, or to falsify or con- 
ceal any evidence, books, or information rel- 
evant to a certification by the Commission 
or an examination and audit by the Commis- 
sion under this title; or 

“(В) to fail to furnish to the Commission 
any records, books, or information requested 
by it for purposes of this title. 

"(2 Any person who violates the provi- 
sions of paragraph (1) shall be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 5 
years, or both. 

"(d) KICKBACKS AND ILLEGAL PAYMENTS.— 
(1) It is unlawful for any person knowingly 
and willfully to give or to accept any kick- 
back or any illegal payment in connection 
with any benefits received under this title by 
any eligible candidate or the authorized 
committees of such candidate. 

“(2) Any person who violates the provi- 
sions of paragraph (1) shall be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 5 
years, or both. 

“(8) In addition to the penalty provided by 
paragraph (2), any person who accepts any 
kickback or illegal benefit in connection 
with any benefits received by any candidate 
pursuant to the provisions of this title, or re- 
ceived by the authorized committees of such 
candidate, shall pay to the Secretary, for de- 
posit into the Senate Election Campaign 
Fund, an amount equal to 125 percent of the 
kickback or benefit received. 


“JUDICIAL REVIEW 

“Sec. 509. (a) JUDICIAL REVIEW.—Any agen- 
cy action by the Commission made under the 
provisions of this title shall be subject to re- 
view by the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit upon pe- 
tition filed in such court within thirty days 
after the agency action by the Commission 
for which review is sought. It shall be the 
duty of the Court of Appeals, ahead of all 
matters not filed under this title, to advance 
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on the docket and expeditiously take action 
on all petitions filed pursuant to this title. 

(b) APPLICATION OF TITLE 5.—The provi- 
sions of chapter 7 of title 5, United States 
Code, shall apply to judicial review of any 
agency action by the Commission. 

“(с) AGENCY ACTION.—For purposes of this 
section, the term ‘agency action’ has the 
meaning given such term by section 551(13) 
of title 5, United States Code. 

"PARTICIPATION BY COMMISSION IN JUDICIAL 

PROCEEDINGS 


"SEC. 510. (а) APPEARANCES.—The Commis- 
sion is authorized to appear in and defend 
against any action instituted under this sec- 
tion and under section 509 either by attor- 
neys employed in its office or by counsel 
whom it may appoint without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 
erning appointments in the competitive 
service, and whose compensation it may fix 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title. 

(b) INSTITUTION OF ACTIONS.—The Com- 
mission is authorized, through attorneys and 
counsel described in subsection (a), to insti- 
tute actions in the district courts of the 
United States to seek recovery of any 
amounts determined under this title to be 
payable to the Secretary. 

“(с) INJUNCTIVE RELIEF.—The Commission 
is authorized, through attorneys and counsei 
described in subsection (a), to petition the 
courts of the United States for such injunc- 
tive relief as is appropriate in order to im- 
plement any provision of this title. 

“(4) APPEALS.—The Commission is author- 
ized on behalf of the United States to appeal 
from, and to petition the Supreme Court for 
certiorari to review, judgments or decrees 
entered with respect to actions in which it 
appears pursuant to the authority provided 
in this section. 

"REPORTS TO CONGRESS; REGULATIONS 


"SEC. 511. (a) The Commission shall, as 
Soon as practicable after each election, sub- 
mit a full report to the Senate setting 
forth— 

“(1) the expenditures (shown in such detail 
as the Commission determines appropriate) 
made by each eligible candidate and the au- 
thorized committees of such candidate; 

“(2) the amounts certified by the Commis- 
sion under section 505 as benefits available 
to each eligible candidate; 

"(3) the amount of repayments, if any, re- 
quired under section 507 or 506(d)(2), and the 
reasons for each repayment required; and 

“(4) the balance in the Senate Election 
Campaign Fund, and the balance in any ac- 
count maintained in the Fund. 

Each report submitted pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be printed as a Senate document. 

"(b) RULES AND REGULATIONS.—The Com- 
mission is authorized to prescribe such rules 
and regulations, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subsection (c), to conduct such ex- 
aminations and investigations, and to re- 
quire the keeping and submission of such 
books, records, and information, as it deems 
necessary to carry out the functions and du- 
ties imposed on ít by this title. 

“(с) STATEMENT TO SENATE.—Thirty days 
before prescribing any rules or regulation 
under subsection (b), the Commission shall 
transmit to the Senate a statement setting 
forth the proposed rule or regulation and 
containing a detailed explanation and jus- 
tification of such rule or regulation. 

‘AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


"SEC. 512. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Commission such sums as 
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may be necessary for the purpose of carrying 
out its functions under this title." 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATES.—(1) Except as pro- 
vided in this subsection, the amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to elec- 
tions occurring after December 31, 1993. 

(2) For purposes of any expenditure or con- 
tribution limit imposed by the amendment 
made by subsection (a)— 

(A) no expenditure made before January 1, 
1993, shall be taken into account, except that 
there shall be taken into account any such 
expenditure for goods or services to be pro- 
vided after such date; and 

(B) all cash, cash items, and Government 
securities on hand as of January 1, 1993, shall 
be taken into account in determining wheth- 
er the contribution limit is met, except that 
there shall not be taken into account 
amounts used during the 60-day period begin- 
ning on January 1, 1993, to pay for expendi- 
tures which were incurred (but unpaid) be- 
fore such date. 

(c) EFFECT OF INVALIDITY ON OTHER PROVI- 
SIONS OF AcT.—If title V of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 (as added by this 
section), or any part thereof, is held to be in- 
valid, all other provisions of, and amend- 
ments made by, this Act shall be treated as 
valid. 

SEC. 102. BAN ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO SENATE 
CANDIDATES BY POLITICAL ACTION 
COMMITTEES. 


(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 315 of ҒЕСА (2 
U.S.C. 441a) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

) No contributions may be made to а 
candidate for the office of United States Sen- 
ator or such candidate's authorized commit- 
tees other than contributions made by— 

(I) individuals; or 

“(2) а political committee of the political 
party with which such candidate is affili- 
ated." 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATES.—(1) Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2) the amendments 
made by this section shall apply to elections 
(and the election cycles relating thereto) oc- 
curring after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

(2) In applying the amendments made by 
this section, there shall not be taken into 
account— 

(A) contributions made or received on or 
before the date of the enactment of this Act; 
or 

(B) contributions made to, or received by, 
a candidate after such date, to the extent 
such contributions are not greater than the 
excess (if any) of— 

(i) such contributions received by any op- 
ponent of the candidate on or before such 
date, over 

(ii) such contributions received by the can- 
didate on or before such date. 

SEC. 103, BROADCAST RATES. 

(a) PROVISIONS RELATING TO LOWEST UNIT 
CosT.—Section 315(b) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315(b)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(2) In the case of а candidate for Federal 
office (as defined in section 301(3) of the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act of 1971)- 

“(А) paragraph (1)(A) shall be applied with- 
out regard to the phrase 'class and'; and 

“(В) if the broadcast time exceeds 30 sec- 
onds, the lowest unit cost for such time shall 
not be greater than the rates for broadcasts 
of 30 seconds. 

*(3)(A) In the case of candidates for United 
States Senator in а general election (as de- 
fined іп section 501(4) of such Act), this sub- 
section (other than paragraph (2)(A)(iii)) 
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shall apply to а broadcast of such candidate 
only if such candidate is an eligible can- 
didate (as defined in section 501(2) of such 
Act). 

(B) In the case of any eligible candidate 
for United States Senator, the rates under 
paragraph (1)(А) shall apply to any broadcast 
during the general election period (as defined 
in section 501(5) of such Act) rather than the 
60-day period referred to in such paragraph." 

(b) PREEMPTION RULES; VOUCHERS.—Sec- 
tion 315 of the Communications Act of 1934 
(47 U.S.C. 315) is amended by redesignating 
subsections (c) and (d) as subsections (e) and 
(f) and by inserting after subsection (b) the 
following new subsections: 

“(сХ1) In the case of a legally qualified 
candidate for Federal office (as defined in 
section 301(3) of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971), a licensee shall not pre- 
empt the use, during any period the rates 
under subsection (b)(1)(A) are in effect, of a 
broadcasting station by such candidate who 
has purchased such use pursuant to sub- 
section (b). 

“(2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply if the 
program during which the candidate's broad- 
cast was to air is unavoidably preempted. 

“(4) A licensee shall— 

(J) accept voter communications vouchers 
provided to an eligible candidate (as defined 
in section 501(2) of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act) under section 504(a) of such Act; 
and 

*(2) shall, upon presentation of such 
vouchers, provide broadcast time to such 
candidate subject to the same conditions and 
rates as apply to other broadcast time such 
candidate may purchase, except that— 

“(А) no time shall be required to be рго- 
vided without at least 7 days advance notice; 
and 

(B) in the case of broadcast time in the li- 
censee's prime time, the licensee shall be re- 
quired to provide— 

“(1) not more than 5 minutes of such time 
during each of the weeks in the 5-week pe- 
riod ending on the date of the general elec- 
tion; and 

"(ii) only one broadcast per day per can- 
didate in such time. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
315(b) of the Communications Act of 1934 is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” before “Тһе charges“; 
апа 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (1) and (2) 
as subparagraphs (A) and (B), respectively. 
SEC. 104. PREFERENTIAL RATES FOR MAIL. 

(a) REDUCED RATES.—Subchapter II of 
chapter 36 of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 
“$3629. Reduced rates for certain Senate can- 

didates 


(a) The rates of postage for matter mailed 
with respect to a campaign by an eligible 
candidate (as defined in section 501(2) of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971) shall 
be— 


“(1) in the case of first-class mail matter, 
one-fourth of the rate currently in effect; 
and 

“(2) in the case of third-class mail matter, 
2 cents per piece less than mail matter 
mailed pursuant to paragraph (1). 

*(b) Subsection (a) shall cease to apply to 
any candidate for any campaign when the 
total amount paid by such candidate for all 
mail matter at the rates provided by para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) exceeds 5 
percent of the amount of the general election 
expenditure limit applicable to such can- 
didate under section 503(b) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971.” 
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(b) AUTHORIZATION.—Section 2401(c) of title 
39, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing “апа 3626(a)-(h)" and inserting ''3626(a)- 
(h), and 3629”, 

(с) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for chapter 36 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
the item relating to section 3628 the follow- 
ing new item: 

“3629. Reduced rates for certain Senate сап- 
didates.“ 
SEC. 105. DISCLOSURE BY NON-ELIGIBLE САМ- 
DIDATES. 

Subparagraph (B) of section 318(a)(1) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 441d(a)(1)), as amended by 
section 308, is amended by— 

(I) striking “апа” at the end of clause (ii); 

(2) striking out the period at the end of 
clause (iii) and inserting in lieu thereof; 
and"; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the following: 

"(iv) if paid for or authorized by а can- 
didate in the general election for the office 
of United States Senator who is not an eligi- 
ble candidate (as defined in section 501(2)), or 
the authorized committee of such candidate, 
such communication shall contain a state- 
ment, in compliance with such rules as the 
FCC shall issue, in consultation with the 
FEC, from time to time, disclosing that this 
candidate has not agreed to abide by the 
spending limits for this Senate election cam- 
paign set forth in the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act. 

SEC. 106. REPORTING 

Title III of FECA is amended by adding 

after section 304 the following new section: 
"REPORTING REQUIREMENTS FOR SENATE 
CANDIDATES 


"SEC. ЗІМА. (a) CANDIDATE OTHER THAN ELI- 
GIBLE CANDIDATE.—(1) Each candidate for the 
office of United States Senator who does not 
file а certification with the Secretary of the 
Senate under section 502(c) shall file with 
the Secretary of the Senate a declaration as 
to whether such candidate intends to make 
expenditures for the general election in ex- 
cess of the general election expenditure limit 
applicable to an eligible candidate under sec- 
tion 503(b). Such declaration shall be filed at 
the time provided in section 502(c)(2). 

“(2) Any candidate for the United States 
Senate who qualifies for the ballot for a gen- 
eral election— 

“(А) who is not an eligible candidate under 
section 502; and 

„B) who either raises aggregate contribu- 
tions, or makes or obligates to make aggre- 
gate expenditures, for the general election 
which exceed 70 percent of the general elec- 
tion expenditure limit applicable to an eligi- 
ble candidate under section 503(b), 
shall file a report with the Secretary of the 
Senate within 24 hours after such contribu- 
tions have been raised or such expenditures 
have been made or obligated to be made (or, 
if later, within 24 hours after the date of 
qualification for the general election ballot), 
setting forth the candidate's total contribu- 
tions and total expenditures for such elec- 
tion as of such date. Thereafter, such can- 
didate shall file additional reports (until 
such contributions or expenditures exceed 
133% percent of such limit) with the Sec- 
retary of the Senate within 24 hours after 
each time additional contributions аге 
raised, or expenditures are made ог are obli- 
gated to be made, which in the aggregate ex- 
ceed an amount equal to 10 percent of such 
limit and after the total contributions or ex- 
penditures exceed 133% percent of such limit. 

“(3) Тһе Commission 

“(А) shall, within 24 hours of receipt of a 
declaration or report under paragraph (1) or 
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(2), notify each eligible candidate in the elec- 
tion involved about such declaration or re- 
port; and 

B) if an opposing candidate has raised ag- 
gregate contributions, or made or has obli- 
gated to make aggregate expenditures, in ex- 
cess of the applicable general election ex- 
penditure limit under section 503(b), shall 
certify, pursuant to the provisions of sub- 
section (e), such eligibility to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for payment of any amount 
to which such eligible candidate is entitled 
under section 504(a). 

“(4) Notwithstanding the reporting re- 
quirements under this subsection, the Com- 
mission may make its own determination 
that & candidate in a general election who is 
not an eligible candidate has raised aggre- 
gate contributions, or made or has obligated 
to make aggregate expenditures, in the 
amounts which would require a report under 
paragraph (2). The Commission shall, within 
24 hours after making each such determina- 
tion, notify each eligible candidate in the 
general election involved about such deter- 
mination, and shall, when such contributions 
or expenditures exceed the general election 
expenditure limit under section 503(b), cer- 
tify (pursuant to the provisions of subsection 
(e) to the Secretary of the Treasury such 
candidate's eligibility for payment of any 
amount under section 504(a). 

(b) INDEPENDENT EXPENDITURES.—(1)(A) 
Any person who makes, or obligates to 
make, independent expenditures during any 
general, primary, or runoff election period 
for the office of United States Senator in ex- 
cess of $10,000 shall report as provided іп this 
subsection. 

“(В) If 2 or more persons, in cooperation, 
consultation, or concert with each other, 
make, or obligate to make, independent ex- 
penditures during any general, primary, or 
runoff election period for the office of United 
States Senator in excess of $10,000, each such 
person shall report as provided in this sub- 
section with respect to the independent ex- 
penditures so made by all such persons. 

“(2) Any person referred to in paragraph (1) 
Shall report the amount of the independent 
expenditures made or obligated to be made 
not later than 24 hours after the aggregate 
amount of such expenditures incurred or ob- 
ligated first exceeds $10,000. Thereafter, such 
person shall report independent expenditures 
not later than 24 hours after each time the 
additional aggregate amount of such expend- 
itures incurred or obligated (and not yet re- 
ported under this paragraph) exceeds $10,000. 

(3) Each report under this subsection 
shall be filed with the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, or with the Commission in the case of 
political committees required to register and 
report to the Commission under other provi- 
sions of thís Act and the Secretary of State 
for the State of the election involved and 
shall contain— 

"(A) the information required by sub- 
section (b)(6)(B)(ili) of section 304; and 

B) a statement under penalty of perjury 
by the person making the independent ex- 
penditures, or by the person incurring the 
obligation to make such expenditures, as the 
case may be, that identifies the candidate 
whom the independent expenditures are ac- 
tually intended to help elect or defeat. 

“(4ХА) A person may file a complaint with 
the Commission if such person believes the 
Statement under paragraph (3)(B) is false or 
incorrect. 

"(B) The Commission, not later than 3 
days after the filing of а complaint under 
subparagraph (A), shall make a determina- 
tion with respect to such complaint. 
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“(5) The Commission shall, within 24 hours 
of receipt of а report under this subsection, 
notify each eligible candidate (as defined in 
section 501(2)) in the election involved about 
such report. 

“(6) The Commission may make its own de- 
termination that a person has made, or has 
incurred obligations to make, independent 
expenditures with respect to any election for 
the United States Senate which in the aggre- 
gate exceed the applicable amounts under 
paragraph (2). The Commission shall notify 
each eligible candidate in such election of 
such determination within 24 hours of mak- 
ing it. 

“(7) At the same time as а candidate is no- 
tified under paragraph (5) or (6) with respect 
to expenditures during a general election pe- 
riod, the Commission shall, pursuant to sub- 
section (e), certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury eligibility to receive benefits under 
section 504(a). 

“(с) REPORTS ON PERSONAL FUNDS.—(1) Any 
candidate for the United States Senate who 
during the election cycle expends more than 
$250,000 during the election cycle from his 
personal funds, the funds of his immediate 
family, and personal loans incurred by the 
candidate and the candidate's immediate 
family shall file a report with the Secretary 
of the Senate within 24 hours after such ex- 
penditures have been made or loans incurred. 

“(2) The Commission within 24 hours after 
а report has been filed under paragraph (1) 
shall notify each eligible candidate in the 
election involved about each such report. 

“(3) Notwithstanding the reporting re- 
quirements under this subsection, the Com- 
mission may make its own determination 
that а candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate has made expenditures in excess of the 
amount under paragraph (1) The Commis- 
sion within 24 hours after making such de- 
termination shall notify each eligible can- 
didate in the general election involved about 
each such determination. 

“(4) CANDIDATES FOR OTHER OFFICES.—(1) 
Each individual— 

“(А) who becomes a candidate for the of- 
fice of United States Senator; 

"(B) who, during the election cycle for 
such office, held any other Federal, State, or 
local office or was a candidate for such other 
office; and 

“(С) who expended any amount during such 
election cycle before becoming а candidate 
for the office of United States Senator which 
would have been treated as an expenditure if 
such individual had been such a candidate, 
including amounts for activities to promote 
the image or name recognition of such indi- 
vidual, shall, within 7 days of becoming а 
candidate for the office of United States Sen- 
абог, report to the Secretary of the Senate 
the amount and nature of such expenditures. 

*(2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply to any 
expenditures in connection with a Federal, 
State, or local election which has been held 
before the individual becomes а candidate to 
the office of United States Senator. 

3) Тһе Commission shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable, make a determination as to whether 
the amounts included in the report under 
paragraph (1) were made for purposes of in- 
fluencing the election of the individual to 
the office of United States Senator. 

“(е) CERTIFICATIONS.—Notwithstanding 
section 505(a), the certification required by 
this section shall be made by the Commis- 
sion on the besis of reports filed in accord- 
&nce with the provisions of this Act, or on 
the basis of such Commission's own inves- 
tigation or determination. 

*(f) COPIES OF REPORTS AND PUBLIC INSPEC- 
TION.—The Secretary of the Senate shall 
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transmit a copy of any report or filing re- 
ceived under this Act to the Commission as 
soon as possible (but no later than 4 working 
hours) after receipt of such report or filing, 
and shall make such report or filing avail- 
able for public inspection and copying in the 
same manner as the Commission under sec- 
tion 438(a)(4), and shall preserve such reports 
and filings in the same manner as the Com- 
mission under section 438(a)(5). 

(е) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, any term used in this section which is 
used in title V shall have the same meaning 
as when used in title V." 

SEC. 107. OTHER DEFINITIONS. 

(a) ELECTION CYCLE DEFINED.—Section 301 
of FECA (2 U.S.C. 431) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(20) Тһе term ‘election cycle’ means— 

“(А) in the case of а candidate or the au- 
thorized committees of a candidate, the term 
beginning on the day after the date of the 
most recent general election for the specific 
office or seat which such candidate seeks and 
ending on the date of the next general elec- 
tion for such office or seat; or 

"(B) for all other persons, the term begin- 
ning on the first day following the date of 
the last general election and ending on the 
date of the next general election.“ 

(b) IDENTIFICATION.—Section  301(13) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 431(13)) is amended by strik- 
ing out mailing address“ and inserting іп 
lieu thereof permanent residence address“. 


TITLE HI—EXPENDITURES AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
Subtitle A—Independent Expenditures 
SEC. 201. COOPERATIVE EXPENDITURES NOT 
TREATED AS INDEPENDENT EX- 
PENDITURES. 

(a) TREATMENT OF COOPERATIVE EXPENDI- 
TURES.—(1) Paragraph (17) of section 301 of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 431(17)) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: '"The term 'independent expenditure' 
shall not include any cooperative expendi- 
ture." 

(2) Paragraph (9) of section 301 of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 431(9) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subparagraph: 

“(С) А cooperative expenditure shall be 
treated as an expenditure made by the can- 
didate on whose behalf, or for whose benefit, 
the expenditure was made.” 

(3) Paragraph (8) of section 301 of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 431(8) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subparagraph: 

“(С) A cooperative expenditure shall be 
treated as & contribution from the person 
making the expenditure to the candidate on 
whose behalf, or for whose benefit, the ex- 
penditure was made.“ 

(b) CoOPERATIVE EXPENDITURE DEFINED.— 
Section 301 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 431), as amend- 
ed by section 107(a), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(21ХА) The term ‘cooperative expendi- 
ture' means any expenditure which is made— 

**(1) with the cooperation of, ог in consulta- 
tion with, any candidate or any authorized 
committee or agent of such candidate; or 

(11) in concert with, or at the request or 
suggestion of, any candidate or any author- 
ized committee or agent of such candidate. 

"(B) The term 'cooperative expenditure' 
includes an expenditure if— 

"(1) there is any arrangement, coordina- 
tion, or direction with respect to the expend- 
iture between the candidate or the can- 
didate's agent and the person making the ex- 
penditure; 

(ii) in the same election cycle, the person 
making the expenditure їз or has been— 
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“(1) authorized to raise or expend funds оп 
behalf of the candidate or the candidate's au- 
thorized committees; or 

"(II serving as a member, employee, or 
agent of the candidate's authorized commit- 
tees in an executive or policy-making posi- 
tion; or 

(i) the person making the expenditure 
has advised or counseled the candidate or the 
candidate's agents at any time on the can- 
didate's plans, projects, or needs relating to 
the candidate's pursuit of nomination for 
election, or election, to Federal office, in the 
same election cycle, including any advice re- 
lating to the candidate's decision to seek 
Federal office; 

"(iv) the person making the expenditure 
retains the professional services of any indi- 
vidual or other person also providing those 
Services in the same election cycle to the 
candidate in connection with the candidate's 
pursuit of nomination for election, or elec- 
tion, to Federal office, including any serv- 
ices relating to the candidate's decision to 
seek Federal office; 

"(v) the person making the expenditure 
has consulted at any time during the same 
election cycle about the candidate's plans, 
projects, or needs relating to the candidate's 
pursuit of nomination for election, or elec- 
tion, to Federal office, with— 

"(I) any officer, director, employee or 
agent of a party committee that has made or 
intends to make expenditures or contribu- 
tions, pursuant to subsections (a), (d), or (h) 
of section 315 in connection with the can- 
didate's campaign; or 

"(II any person whose professional serv- 
ices have been retained by a political party 
committee that has made or intends to make 
expenditures or contributions pursuant to 
subsections (а), (4), or (h) of section 315 in 
connection with the candidate's campaign; 
or 

“(у1) the expenditure is based on informa- 
tion provided to the person making the ex- 
penditure directly or indirectly by the can- 
didate or the candidate's agents about the 
candidate's plans, projects, or needs, pro- 
vided that the candidate or the candidate's 
agent is aware that the other person has 
made or is planning to make expenditures 
3 advocating the candidate's elec- 

on. 

For purposes of this subparagraph, the per- 
son making the expenditure shall include 
any officer, director, employee, or agent of 
such person. 

**(C) The term ‘cooperative expenditure’ in- 
cludes an expenditure if such expenditure— 

**(1) is made on behalf of, or for the benefit 
of, & candidate or authorized committee by a 
political committee that is established, ad- 
ministered, controlled, or financially sup- 
ported, directly or indirectly, by a connected 
organization that is required to register, or 
pays for the services of a person who is re- 
quired to register, under section 308 of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act (2 U.S.C. 
267) or the Foreign Agents Registration Act 
of 1938 (22 U.S.C. 611 et seq.); or 

“(41) is made on behalf of, or for the benefit 
of, a candidate or authorized committee by а 
political committee that has made a con- 
tribution to the candidate or authorized 
committee.“ 

SEC. 202. EQUAL BROADCAST TIME. 

Section 315(a) of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315(a)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(а)(1) If a licensee permits any person who 
is а legally qualified candidate for public of- 
fice to use а broadcasting station other than 
any use required to be provided under para- 
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graph (2), the licensee shall afford equal op- 
portunities to all other such candidates for 
that office in the use of the broadcasting sta- 
tion. 

"(2(A) A person who reserves broadcast 
time the payment for which would con- 
stitute an independent expenditure within 
the meaning of section 301(17) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 197] (2 U.S.C. 
431(17)) shall— 

“(1) inform the licensee that payment for 
the broadcast time will constitute an inde- 
pendent expenditure; 

(ii) inform the licensee of the names of all 
candidates for the office to which the pro- 
posed broadcast relates; and 

*(iii) provide the licensee а copy of the 
statement described in section 304A(b)(3)(B) 
of the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 
(2 U.S.C. 434(d)(3)(B)). 

“(В) A licensee who is informed as de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) shall— 

) if any of the candidates described in 
subparagraph (A)(ii) has provided the li- 
censee the name and address of a person to 
whom notification under this subparagraph 
is to be given— 

“(1) notify such person of the proposed 
making of the independent expenditure; and 

“(П) allow any such candidate (other than 
& candidate for whose benefit the independ- 
ent expenditure is made) to purchase the 
same amount of broadcast time immediately 
after the broadcast time paid for by the inde- 
pendent expenditure; and 

“(11) in the case of an opponent of а can- 
didate for whose benefit the independent ex- 
penditure is made who certifies to the li- 
censee that the opponent is eligible to have 
the cost of response broadcast time paid out 
of the Federal Election Campaign Fund pur- 
suant to section 504(a)(3) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, afford the oppo- 
nent such broadcast time without requiring 
payment in advance and at the cost specified 
in subsection (b)." 

“(8) A licensee shall have no power of cen- 
sorship over the material broadcast under 
this section. 

**(4) Except as provided in paragraph (2), no 
obligation is imposed under this subsection 
upon any licensee to allow the use of its sta- 
tion by any candidate. 

“(5ХА) Appearance by a legally qualified 
candidate on a— 

“(1) bona fide newscast; 

(ii) bona fide news interview; 

"(iii) bona fide news documentary (if the 
appearance of the candidate is incidental to 
the presentation of the subject or subjects 
covered by the news documentary); or 

"(iv) on-the-spot coverage of bona fide 
news events (including political conventions 
and activities incidental thereto), 
shall not be deemed to be use of а broadcast- 
ing station within the meaning of this sub- 
section. 

“(В) Nothing in subparagraph (A) shall be 
construed as relieving broadcasters, in con- 
nection with the presentation of newscasts, 
news interviews, news documentaries, and 
on-the-spot coverage of news events, from 
their obligation under this Act to operate in 
the public interest and to afford reasonable 
opportunity for the discussion of conflicting 
views on issues of public importance. 

“(6ХА) A licensee that endorses a can- 
didate for Federal office in an editorial shall, 
within the time stated in subparagraph (B), 
provide to all other candidates for election 
to the same office— 

*(1) notice of the date and time of broad- 
cast of the editorial; 

"(ii) а taped or printed copy of the edi- 
torial; and 
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„(ii) a reasonable opportunity to broad- 
cast a response using the licensee's facilities. 

) In the case of an editorial described іп 
subparagraph (А) that— 

) is first broadcast 72 hours or more 
prior to the date of a primary, runoff, or gen- 
eral election, the notice and copy described 
in subparagraph (A) (i) and (ii) shall be pro- 
vided not later than 24 hours after the time 
of the first broadcast of the editorial, and 

*(ii) is first broadcast less than 72 hours 
before the date of an election, the notice and 
copy shall be provided at a time prior to the 
first broadcast that will be sufficient to en- 
able candidates a reasonable opportunity to 
prepare and broadcast a response." 

SEC. 203. ATTRIBUTION OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

Section 318(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441d(a)), as 
amended by section 308, is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

"(8) A communication described in para- 
graph (1) that is paid for through an inde- 
pendent expenditure— 

*(A) in the case of a television broadcast, 
shall include a prominent display in compli- 
ance with such rules as the FCC shall issue, 
in consultation with the FEC, from time to 
time, stating the information required in 
paragraph (1)(В) and, if the independent ех- 
penditure is made by a political committee, 
stating the name of its connected organiza- 
tion (if any) and the city and State in which 
such organization is located; 

B) in the case of any audio broadcast (in- 
cluding a television broadcast), shall include 
an audio statement at the conclusion of the 
broadcast in compliance with such rules as 
the FCC shall issue, in consultation with the 
FEC, from time to time, stating the informa- 
tion required in paragraph (1)(B) and, if the 
independent expenditure ís made by а politi- 
cal committee, stating the name of its con- 
nected organization (if any) and the city and 
State in which such organization is located; 

"(C) in the case of a newspaper, maga- 
zine, outdoor advertising facility, mass mail- 
ing or other type of general public political 
advertising, shall include a prominent dis- 
play in compliance with such rules as the 
FCC shall issue, in consultation with the 
FEC, from time to time, stating the informa- 
tion required in paragraph (1)(В) and, if the 
independent expenditure is made by a politi- 
cal committee, stating the name of its con- 
nected organization (if any) and the city and 
State in which such organization is located; 

Subtitle B—Expenditures 
PART I—PERSONAL LOANS; CREDIT 


SEC. 211. PERSONAL CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
LOANS. 


Section 315 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a), as 
amended by section 102, is amended by in- 
serting at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“()) LIMITATIONS ON PAYMENTS TO CAN- 
DIDATES.—(1) If а candidate or a member of 
the candidate's immediate family made any 
loans to the candidate or to the candidate's 
authorized committees during any election 
cycle no contributions after the date of the 
general election for such election cycle may 
be used to repay such loans. 

“(2) No contribution by a candidate or 
member of the candidate's immediate family 
(as defined in section 501(6)) may be returned 
to the candidate or member other than as 
part of a pro rata distribution of excess con- 
tributions to all contributors.” 

БЕС. 212. EXTENSIONS OF CREDIT, 

Section 301(8(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
431(8)(A)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “ог” at the end of clause (i); 
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(2) by striking the period at the end of 
clause (ii) and inserting “; ог”; and 

(3) by inserting аб the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

(ii) with respect to a candidate for the of- 
fice of United States Senator and the can- 
didate's authorized committees, any exten- 
sion of credit for goods or services relating 
to advertising on broadcasting stations, in 
newspapers or magazines, or by mass 
mailings mail (including mass mail fund so- 
licitations) or relating to other similar types 
of general public political advertising, if 
such extension of credit is— 

"(I) in an amount of more than $1,000; and 

"(II) for a period greater than the period 
(not in excess of 60 days) for which credit is 
generally extended in the normal course of 
business after the date on which such goods 
or services are furnished (the date of the 
mailing in the case of advertising by a mass 
mailing).’’ 

PART II—PROVISIONS RELATING TO SOFT 
MONEY OF POLITICAL PARTIES 
SEC, 215. LIMITATIONS ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
STATE POLITICAL PARTY COMMIT- 
TEES. 

(a) INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO STATE 
PARTY.—Paragraph (1) of section 315(a) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a(a)1) is amended by 
striking “ог” at the end of subparagraph (В), 
by redesignating subparagraph (C) as sub- 
paragraph (D), and by inserting after sub- 
paragraph (B) the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(С) to the political committee designated 
by a State committee of a political party in 
any calendar year which, in the aggregate, 
exceed $20,000; ог”. 

(b) MULTICANDIDATE COMMITTEE CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO STATE PARTY.—Paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 315(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a(a)(2) is 
amended by striking “ог” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (B), by redesignating subpara- 
graph (C) as subparagraph (D), and by insert- 
ing after subparagraph (B) the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(С) to the political committee designated 
by a State committee of a political party in 
any calendar year which, in the aggregate, 
exceed $15,000; ог”. 

(c) INCREASE IN OVERALL LIMIT.— ph 
(3) of section 315(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441a(a)(3)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “Тһе 
limitation under this paragraph shall be in- 
creased (but not by more than $5,000) by the 
amount of contributions made by an individ- 
ual during a calendar year to political com- 
mittees designated by State committees of a 
political party for purposes of paragraphs 
(1XC) and (2)(C)."" 

SEC. 216. PROVISIONS RELATING TO NATIONAL, 
STATE, AND LOCAL PARTY COMMIT- 


(a) EXPENDITURES BY STATE COMMITTEES IN 
CONNECTION WITH PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS.— 
Section 315(d) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a(d)) is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) A State committee of a political 
party, including subordinate committees of 
that State committee, shall not make ex- 
penditures for activities described in section 
$25(b) (1) and (2) with respect to the general 
election campaign of a candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States who is affiliated 
with such party which, in the aggregate, ex- 
ceed an amount equal to 4 cents multiplied 
by the voting age population of the State, as 
certified under subsection (е).” 

(b) CONTRIBUTION AND EXPENDITURE EXCEP- 
TIONS.—(1) Section 301(8(B) of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 431(8)(B)) is amended— 
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(A) in clause (v) by striking the semicolon 
at the end thereof and inserting “ог with re- 
spect to a mass mailing of such a listing;’’; 

(В) in clause (хі)- 

(1) by striking direct mail" and inserting 
“mass mailing“; and 

(ii) by striking the semicolon at the end 
thereof and inserting “апа are not made 
from contributions designated to be spent on 
behalf of a particular candidate or particular 
candidates;'; and 

(C) by repealing clauses (x) and (xii). 

(2) Section 301(9)(В) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
431(9)(B)) is amended— 

(A) in clause (iv) by striking the semicolon 
at the end thereof and inserting “ог with ге- 
spect to a mass mailing of such a listing;’’; 
and 

(B) by repealing clauses (viii) and (ix). 

(c) Sorr MONEY OF COMMITTEES OF POLITI- 
CAL PARTIES.—(1) Title III of FECA, as 
amended by section 102, is amended by in- 
serting after section 324 the following new 
section: 

“POLITICAL PARTY COMMITTEES 


"SEC. 925. (a) Any amount solicited, re- 
ceived, or expended directly or indirectly by 
a national, State, district, or local commit- 
tee of a political party (including any subor- 
dinate committee) with respect to an activ- 
ity which, in whole or in part, is in connec- 
tion with an election to Federal office shall 
be subject in its entirety to the limitations, 
prohibitions, and reporting requirements of 
this Act. 

b) For purposes of subsection (&)— 

"(1) Any activity which is solely for the 
purpose of influencing an election for Fed- 
eral office is in connection with an election 
for Federal office. 

“(2) Except as provided in paragraph (3), 
any of the following activities during а Fed- 
eral election period shall be treated as in 
connection with an election for Federal of- 
fice: 

"(A) Voter registration and get-out-the- 
vote activities. 

“(В) Campaign activities, including broad- 
casting, newspaper, magazine, billboard, 
mass mail, and newsletter communications, 
and similar kinds of communications or pub- 
lic advertising that— 

"(1) are generic campaign activities; or 

“(ii) identify a Federal candidate regard- 
less of whether a State or local candidate is 
also identified. 

“(C) The preparation and dissemination of 
campaign materials that are part of a ge- 
neric campaign activity or that identify a 
Federal candidate, regardless of whether a 
State or local candidate is also identified. 

D) Maintenance of voter files. 

“(E) Any other activity affecting (in whole 
or in part) an election for Federal office. 

3) The following shall not be treated as 
in connection with a Federal election: 

"(A) Any amount described in section 
301(8)(B (viii). 

“(В) Any amount contributed to а can- 
didate for other than Federal office. 

"(C) Any amount received or expended in 
connection with a State or local political 
convention. 

“(D) Campaign activities, including broad- 
casting, newspaper, magazine, billboard, 
mass mail, and newsletter communications, 
and similar kinds of communications or pub- 
lic advertising that are exclusively on behalf 
of State or local candidates and are not ac- 
tivities described in paragraph (2)(A). 

“(Е) Administrative expenses of a State ог 
local committee of a political party, includ- 
ing expenses for— 

“(i) overhead; 
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(ii) staff (other than individuals devoting 
а substantial portion of their activities to 
elections for Federal office); 

(Iii) meetings; and 

“(іу) conducting party elections or cau- 
cuses. 

“(Е) Research pertaining solely to State 
and local candidates and issues. 

*(G) Maintenance of voter files other than 
during a Federal election period. 

"(H) Activities described in paragraph 
(2A) which are conducted other than during 
а Federal election period. 

“(І) Any other activity which is solely for 
the purpose of influencing, and which solely 
affects, an election for non-Federal office. 

“(4) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term 'Federal election period' means the 
period— 

“(А) beginning on the date which is 60 days 
before the primary election for any regularly 
scheduled general election for Federal office; 
and 

“(В) ending on the date of the general elec- 
tion. 

(с) TRANSFERS BETWEEN COMMITTEES.—(1) 
Except as provided in paragraph (2), the limi- 
tations on contributions contained in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of section 315(a) shall apply 
to transfers between and among political 
committees described in subsection (a). 

“(2ХА) A national committee may not so- 
licit or accept contributions not subject to 
the limitations, prohibitions, and reporting 
requirements of this Act. 

"(B) Subparagraph (A) and paragraph (1) 
shall not apply to contributions that— 

“(i) are to be transferred to a State com- 
mittee for use directly for activities de- 
scribed in subsection (b)(3); or 

“(ii) are to be used by the committee pri- 
marily to support such activities.“ 

(2) Section 315d) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441а(4)), as amended by subsection (a), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(5) The national committee of a political 
party, the congressional campaign commit- 
tees of a political party, and a State or local 
committee of a political party, including a 
subordinate committee of any of the preced- 
ing committees, shall not make expenditures 
during any calendar year for activities de- 
scribed in section 325(b) (1) and (2) with re- 
spect to such State which, in the aggregate, 
exceed an amount equal to 30 cents multi- 
plied by the voting age population of the 
State (as certified under subsection (e)). This 
paragraph shall not authorize a committee 
to make expenditures to which paragraph (3) 
or (4) applies in excess of the limit applicable 
to such expenditures under paragraph (3) or 
(4). No adjustment to the limitation under 
this paragraph shall be made under sub- 
section (c) before 1992 and the base period for 
purposes of any such adjustment shall be 
1990.” 

(3) Paragraph (4) of section 315(a) (2 U.S.C. 
441a(a)4) is amended by striking the first 
sentence thereof. 

(d) GENERIC ACTIVITIES.—Section 301 of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 431), аз amended by section 
201(b), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

*(22) The term ‘generic campaign activity’ 
means a campaign activity the preponderant 
purpose or effect of which is to promote a po- 
litical party rather than any particular Fed- 
eral or non-Federal candidate.” 

SEC. 217. RESTRICTIONS ON FUNDRAISING BY 
CANDIDATES AND OFFICEHOLDERS. 

(a) STATE FUNDRAISING ACTIVITIES.—Sec- 
tion 315 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441а), as amended 
by section 211, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 
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(k) LIMITATIONS ON FUNDRAISING ACTIVI- 
TIES OF FEDERAL CANDIDATES AND OFFICE- 
HOLDERS.—(1) For purposes of this Act, a 
candidate for Federal office (or an individual 
holding Federal office) may not solicit funds 
to, or receive funds on behalf of, any Federal 
or non-Federal candidate or political 
committee— 

“(А) which are to be expended in connec- 
tion with any election for Federal office un- 
less such funds are subject to the limita- 
tions, prohibitions, and requirements of this 
Act; or 

„(B) which are to be expended іп connec- 
tion with any election for other than Federal 
office unless such funds are not in excess of 
amounts permitted with respect to Federal 
candidates and political committees under 
this Act, or are not from sources prohibited 
by this Act with respect to elections to Fed- 
eral office. 

“(2) The appearance or participation by a 
candidate or individual in any activity (in- 
cluding fundraising) conducted by a commit- 
tee of a political party or a candidate for 
other than Federal office shall not be treated 
as a solicitation for purposes of paragraph (1) 
if— 

“(А) such appearance or participation is 
otherwise permitted by law; and 

“(В) such candidate or individual does not 
solicit or receive, or make expenditures 
from, any funds resulting from such activity. 

“(8) Paragraph (1) shall not apply to the 
solicitation or receipt of funds, or disburse- 
ments, by an individual who is a candidate 
for other than Federal office if such activity 
is permitted under State law.“ 

(b) TAX-EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS.—Section 
815 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441а), as amended by 
subsection (a), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(1) TAX-EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS.—(1) Ex- 
cept as provided in paragraph (2), if an 
individual— 

“(А) established, maintains, or controls 
any organization described in section 501(c) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986; and 

“(В) is a candidate for, or holds, Federal 
office at any time during any calendar year, 
such individual may not solicit contribu- 
tions to, or accept contributions on behalf 
of, such organization from any person during 
such calendar year which, in the aggregate, 
exceed $5,000. 

“(2) If during any period an individual is a 
candidate for, or holds, Federal office, such 
individual may not during such period solicit 
contributions to, or on behalf of, any organi- 
zation which is described in section 501(с) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 if a signifi- 
cant portion of the activities of such organi- 
zation include voter registration or get-out- 
the-vote campaigns.” 

SEC, 218, REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) REPORTING REQUIREMENTS.—Section 304 
of FECA (2 U.S.C. 434) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(4) POLITICAL COMMITTEES.—(1) The na- 
tional committee of a political party and 
any congressional campaign committee, and 
any subordinate committee of either, shall 
report all receipts and disbursements during 
the reporting period, whether or not in con- 
nection with an election for Federal office. 

“(2) A political committee (not described 
in paragraph (1)) to which section 325 applies 
shall report all receipts and disbursements in 
connection with a Federal election (as deter- 
mined under section 325). 

"(3) Any political committee to which sec- 
tion 325 applies shall include in its report 
under paragraph (1) or (2) the amount of any 
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transfer described in section 325(c) and the 
reason for the transfer. 

“(4) Any political committee to which 
paragraph (1) or (2) does not apply shall re- 
port any receipts or disbursements which are 
used in connection with a Federal election 
(as determined by the Commission). 

(5) If any receipt or disbursement to 
which this subsection applies exceeds $200, 
the political committee shall include identi- 
fication of the person from whom, or to 
whom, such receipt or disbursement was 
made. 

“(6) Reports required to be filed by this 
subsection shall be filed for the same time 
periods required for political committees 
under subsection (a).“ 

(b) REPORT OF EXEMPT CONTRIBUTIONS.— 
Section 301(8) of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 431(8)), as amended 
by section 201, is amended by inserting at 
the end thereof the following: 

„D) The exclusions provided in subpara- 
graphs (v) and (viii) of subparagraph (B) shall 
not apply for purposes of any requirement to 
report contributions under this Act, and all 
such contributions in excess of $200 shall be 
reported.“ 

(с) REPORTING ОҒ ЕХЕМРТ EXPENDITURES.— 
Section 301(9) of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 431(9)), as amended 
by section 201, is amended by inserting at 
the end thereof the following: 

„D) The exclusions provided in subpara- 
graph (iv) of subparagraph (B) shall not 
apply for purposes of any requirement to re- 
port expenditures under this Act, and all 
such expenditures in excess of $200 shall be 
reported." 

(d) CONTRIBUTIONS AND EXPENDITURES OF 
POLITICAL COMMITTEES.—Section 301(4) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 431(4)) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: For pur- 
poses of this paragraph, the receipt of con- 
tributions or the making of, or obligating to 
make, expenditures shall be determined by 
the Commission on the basis of facts and cir- 
cumstances, in whatever combination, dem- 
onstrating a purpose of influencing any elec- 
tion for Federal office, including, but not 
limited to, the representations made by any 
person soliciting funds about their intended 
uses; the identification by name of individ- 
uals who are candidates for Federal office or 
of any political party, in general public po- 
litical advertising; and the proximity to any 
primary, runoff, or general election of gen- 
eral public political advertising designed or 
reasonably calculated to influence voter 
choice in that election.” 

(e) REPORTS BY STATE COMMITTEES.—Sec- 
tion 304 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 434), as amended 
by subsection (a), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(е) FILING OF STATE REPORTS.—In lieu of 
any report required to be filed by this Act, 
the Commission may allow a State commit- 
tee of a political party to file with the Com- 
mission a report required to be filed under 
State law if the Commission determines such 
reports contain substantially the same infor- 
mation.“ 

(f) REPORTS BY LARGE CONTRIBUTORS.—Sec- 
tion 304 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 434), as amended 
by subsection (е), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsection: 

"(f) REPORTS BY LARGE CONTRIBUTORS.—(1) 
Any individual who makes contributions 
subject to the limitations of section 315(a)— 

“(А) shall report to the Commission within 
7 days after such contributor makes соп- 
tributions aggregating $10,000 or more during 
any calendar year; and 

"(B) thereafter, shall report to the Com- 
mission within 7 days after each time such 
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contributor makes contributions (not yet re- 
ported) aggregating $5,000 or more. 
Any report shall include identification of the 
contributor, the name of the candidate or 
committee to whom the contributions were 
made, and the amount of the contributions. 

“(2) Any candidate for Federal office, any 
authorized committee of a candidate, or any 
political committee soliciting contributions 
subject to the limitations of section 315(a) 
shall include with such solicitation notice 
of— 

“(А) the requirement to report under para- 
graph (1); and 

*(B) the aggregate limitation on such con- 
tributions under section 315(a)(3).'" 


Subtitle C—Contributions 


SEC. 221. LIMITS ON CONTRIBUTIONS BY CER- 
TAIN POLITICAL COMMITTEES. 

(а) LIMITATION ON AMOUNT ОҒ CONTRIBU- 
TIONS THAT May ВЕ ACCEPTED.—Section 
315(d) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a(d)), as amended 
by section 216, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by striking (2) and 
(8)” and inserting (2), (3), (6), and (7)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

*(6) A congressional campaign committee 
of а political party (including any subordi- 
nate committee thereof) shall not accept, 
during an election cycle, contributions from 
multicandidate political committees and 
separate segregated funds which, іп the ag- 
gregate, exceed 30 percent of the total ex- 
penditures which such committee may make 
pursuant to section 315(d)3) during that 
election cycle. 

"(7) A national committee of a political 
party (including any subordinate committee 
thereof) shall not accept, during an election 
cycle, contributions from multicandidate po- 
litical committees and separate segregated 
funds which, in the aggregate, exceed an 
amount equal to 2 cents multiplied by the 
voting age population of the United States, 
as certified under subsection (e). 

"(8(A)1) Any expenditure made by а na- 
tional or State committee of a political 
party, а congressional campaign committee, 
or any subordinate committee of the preced- 
ing committees, for general public political 
advertising which clearly identifies a can- 
didate for Federal office by name shall be 
subject to the limitations of paragraphs (1) 
and (2). 

(ii) Clause (i) shall not apply to expendi- 
tures for mass mailings designed primarily 
for fundraising purposes which make only in- 
cidental reference to any one or more Fed- 
eral candidates. 

B) For purposes of paragraph (3), any ex- 
penditure by а committee described in sub- 
paragraph (A) for any solicitation of con- 
tributions which clearly identifies any can- 
didate on whose behalf such contributions 
are being solicited shall be treated for pur- 
poses of this paragraph as an expenditure in 
connection with the general election cam- 
paign of such candidate, except that if more 
than 1 candidate is identified, such expendi- 
ture shall be allocated оп а pro rata basis 
among such candidates.“ 

(b) CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE.— 
Section 301 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 431), as amend- 
ed by section 216(d), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

*(23) The term ‘congressional campaign 
committee' means the Democratic Senato- 
rial Campaign Committee, the National Re- 
publican Senatorial Committee, the Demo- 
cratic Congressional Campaign Committee, 
and the National Republican Congressional 
Committee.“ 
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(с) EFFECTIVE DATES.—(1) Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2) the amendments 
made by this section shall apply to elections 
(and the election cycles relating thereto) oc- 
curring after December 31, 1992. 

(2) In applying the amendments made by 
this section, there shall not be taken into 
account— 

(A) contributions made or received on or 
before the date of the enactment of this Act; 
or 

(B) contributions made to, or received by, 
a candidate after such date, to the extent 
such contributions are not greater than the 
excess (if any) of— 

(i) such contributions received by any op- 
ponent of the candidate on or before such 
date, over 

(ii) such contributions received by the can- 
didate on or before such date. 


БЕС. 222. CONTRIBUTIONS THROUGH 
INTERMEDIARIES AND CONDUITS. 
Section 315(a)(8) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 


441а(а)(8)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(8) For the purposes of this subsection— 

“(А) Contributions made by a person, ei- 
ther directly or indirectly, to or on behalf of 
& particular candidate, including contribu- 
tions that are in any way earmarked or oth- 
erwise directed through an intermediary or 
conduit to а candidate, shall be treated as 
contributions from the person to the can- 
didate. 

B) Contributions made directly or indi- 
rectly by & person to or on behalf of a par- 
ticular candidate through an intermediary 
or conduit, including contributions made or 
arranged to be made by an intermediary or 
conduit, shall be treated as contributions 
from the intermediary or conduit to the can- 
didate if— 

“(і) the contributions made through the 
intermediary or conduit are in the form of a 
check or other negotiable instrument made 
payable to the conduit or intermediary rath- 
er than the intended recipient; or 

„(ii) the conduit ог intermediary is— 

J а political committee other than ап 
authorized committee; 

“(П) an officer, employee, or agent of such 
& political committee; or 

(III) а person required to register under 
section 308 of the Federal Regulation of Lob- 
bying Act (2 U.S.C. 267) or the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act of 1938 (22 U.S.C. 611 
et seq.); or 

"(IV) an organization prohibited from 
making contributions under section 316, or 
an officer, employee, or agent of such an or- 
ganization acting on the organization's be- 
half. 

“(С) For purposes of this section— 

„) the term ‘contributions made or ar- 
ranged to be made' includes— 

“(1) contributions delivered to a particular 
candidate or the candidate's authorized com- 
mittee or agent; and 

“(П) contributions directly or indirectly 
arranged to be made to а particular can- 
didate or the candidate's authorized commit- 
tee or agent, including contributions ar- 
ranged to be made in а manner that identi- 
fies directly or indirectly to the candidate or 
&uthorized committee or agent the person 
who arranged the making of the contribu- 
tions or the person on whose behalf such per- 
son was acting; and 

“(ii) the term ‘acting on the organization's 
behalf includes the following activities by 
an officer, employee or agent of a person de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B)(ii)(IV): 

“(1) Soliciting or directly or indirectly ar- 
ranging the making of a contribution to a 
particular candidate in the name of, or by 
using the name of, such a person. 
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“(П) Soliciting or directly or indirectly ar- 
ranging the making of a contribution to a 
particular candidate using other than inci- 
dental resources of such a person. 

“(ІП) Soliciting contributions for a par- 
ticular candidate by substantially directing 
the solicitations to other officers, employ- 
ees, or agents of such a person. 

"(D) Nothing in this paragraph shall 
prohibit— 

) bona fide joint fundraising efforts con- 
ducted solely for the purpose of sponsorship 
of a fundraising reception, dinner, or other 
similar event, in accordance with rules pre- 
Scribed by the Commission, by— 

**(I) 2 or more candidates; 

"(ID 2 ог more national, State, or local 
committees of a political party within the 
meaning of section 301(4) acting on their own 
behalf; or 

(III) a special committee formed by 2 or 
more candidates, or a candidate and a na- 
tional, State, or local committee of а politi- 
cal party acting on their own behalf; or 

(i) fundraising efforts for the benefit of a 
candidate that are conducted by another 
candidate. 

When а contribution is made to a candidate 
through an intermediary or conduit, the 
intermediary or conduit shall report the 
original source and the intended recipient of 
the contribution to the Commission and to 
the intended recipient.“ 

SEC. 223. EXCESS CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 313 of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 439a) is amended by inserting “(а)” 
before “Amounts”, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

"(b)1) Notwithstanding subsection (а), 
amounts described in subsection (a) that oth- 
erwise may be used to defray the costs of any 
ordinary and necessary expenses incurred in 
connection with an individual's duties as a 
holder of the office of United States Senator 
shall not be used to defray such costs which 
are expenditures with respect to such indi- 
vidual. 

*(2) For purposes of subsection (a), ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses for the travel of 
the spouse or children of an individual hold- 
ing the office of United States Senator be- 
tween Washington, D.C. and the State from 
which such individual holds such office shall 
be treated as in connection with such indi- 
vidual's duties as a holder of Federal office 
unless such expenditures are expenditures 
with respect to such individual. 

3) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term 'expenditure' has the meaning given 
such term by section 501(13).” 

(b) CONTRIBUTIONS TO OFFICIAL OFFICE AC- 
COUNTS.—Section 315(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
44la(a) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

*(9) A political committee (other than the 
principal campaign committee of a holder of 
Federal office) shall not make any contribu- 
tion, expenditure, or disbursement, or trans- 
fer any amount, for the purpose of defraying 
expenses incurred by the holder of Federal 
office in connection with the officeholder's 
official duties. 

SEC. 224. CONTRIBUTIONS BY DEPENDENTS NOT 
OF VOTING AGE. 

Section 315 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a), as 
amended by section 217, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(т) For purposes of this section, any con- 
tribution by an individual who— 

"(1) is a dependent of another individual; 
and 

“(2) has not, as of the time of such con- 
tribution, attained the legal age for voting 
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for elections to Federal office in the State in 
which such individual resides, 

shall be treated as having been made by such 
other individual. If such individual is the de- 
pendent of another individual and such other 
individual's spouse, the contribution shall be 
allocated among such individuals in the 
manner determined by them.” 


Subtitle D—Reporting Requirements 
SEC. 231. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) PERIODS FOR REPORTING.—(1) Section 
304(b(2) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 434(b)(2) is 
amended by striking ''for the reporting pe- 
riod and calendar year," and inserting for 
the reporting period and calendar year in the 
case of committees other than authorized 
committees of a candidate, and for the re- 
porting period and election cycle in the case 
of authorized committees of candidates,’’. 

(2) Section 304(b)(4) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
434(b)(4)) is amended by striking out for the 
reporting period and calendar year," and in- 
serting іп lieu thereof for the reporting pe- 
riod and calendar year in the case of com- 
mittees other than authorized committees of 
& candidate, and for the reporting period and 
election cycle in the case of authorized com- 
mittees of candidates, 

(3) Section 304(b(3) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
434(b)(3)) is amended by inserting “(within 
the election cycle in the case of authorized 
committees)" after calendar year" in sub- 
paragraphs (A), (F), and (G) thereof. 

(4) Section 304(b)(5)(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
434(b)(5)(A)) is amended by inserting after 
“(within the election cycle in the case of au- 
thorized committees)’’ after calendar 
year", 

(5) Section 304(b)(6)(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
434(b)(6)(A)) is amended by striking out “са1- 
endar уеаг” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“election cycle". 

(b) PERSONAL AND CONSULTING SERVICES.— 
Section 304(b(5(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
434(b)(5)(A)) is amended by adding before the 
semicolon at the end thereof the following: 
=, except that if a person to whom an ex- 
penditure is made is merely providing per- 
sonal or consulting services and is in turn 
making expenditures to other persons (not 
including employees) who provide goods or 
services to the candidate or his authorized 
committees, the name and address of such 
other person, together with the date, amount 
and purpose of such expenditure shall also be 
disclosed". 

TITLE III—FEDERAL ELECTION 
COMMISSION 
SEC. 301. USE OF CANDIDATES' NAMES. 

Section 302(e)(4) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
432(e)(4)) is amended to read as follows: 

*(4)(A) The name of each authorized com- 
mittee shall include the name of the can- 
didate who authorized the committee under 
paragraph (1). 

“(В) A political committee that is not ап 
authorized committee shall not include the 
name of any candidate in its name in such a 
context as to suggest that the committee is 
an authorized committee of the candidate or 
that the use of the candidate’s name has 
been authorized by the candidate.” 

БЕС. 302, REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) OPTION TO FILE MONTHLY REPORTS— 
Section 304(a)(2) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 434(a)(2)) 
is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A) by striking “апа” 
at the end thereof; 

(2) in subparagraph (B) by striking the pe- 
riod at the end thereof and inserting “; апа”; 
and 

(3) by inserting the following new subpara- 
graph at the end thereof: 
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“(С) in lieu of the reports required by sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B), the treasurer may 
file monthly reports in all calendar years, 
which shall be filed no later than the 15th 
day after the last day of the month and shall 
be complete as of the last day of the month, 
except that, in lieu of filing the reports oth- 
erwise due in November and December of any 
year in which a regularly scheduled general 
election is held, a pre-general election report 
shall be filed in accordance with subpara- 
graph (A)i) a post-general election report 
shall be filed in accordance with subpara- 
graph (A)(ii) and a year end report shall be 
filed no later than January 31 of the follow- 
ing calendar year.“ 

(b) FILING DATE.—Section 304(a)(4)(B) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 434(a)(4)(B)) is amended by 
striking 20th“ and inserting “15th”. 

SEC. 303. PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL OF THE COMMIS- 
SION. 

(a) ACTION BY THE COMMISSION THROUGH ITS 
GENERAL COUNSEL.—(1) Section 306(c) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 437c(c)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(сХ1) Subject to paragraph (2), all deci- 
sions of the Commission with respect to the 
exercise of its duties and powers under this 
Act or under chapter 95 or 96 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 shall be made by the af- 
firmative vote of 4 members of the Commis- 
sion. 

(2) On questions relating to 

"(A) the exercise of the Commission's au- 
thority under sections 307(a) (3) and (4); 

"(B) a determination under section 
309(a)(2) concerning whether there is reason 
to believe that a person may have committed 
or may be about to commit a violation of 
law; and 

“(С) a determination to initiate or proceed 
with an investigation, 


the general counsel of the Commission shall 
make a recommendation for action by the 
Commission, and such action shall be taken 
upon the affirmative vote of 3 members of 
the Commission. 

*(3) A member of the Commission may not 
delegate to any person the member's power 
to vote or any other decisionmaking author- 
ity or duty vested in the Commission.” 

(2) Section 309(a)(2) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(2)) is amended by striking “, by an af- 
firmative vote of 4 of its members,“ 

(b) VACANCY IN THE OFFICE OF GENERAL 
COUNSEL.—Section 306(f) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437c(f) is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(5) In the event of a vacancy in the office 
of general counsel, the next highest ranking 
enforcement official in the general counsel's 
office shall serve as acting general counsel 
with full powers of the general counsel until 
а successor is appointed." 

(c) PAY OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL.—Section 
306(f)00) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 437c(f)1) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “апа the general counsel" 
after staff director" in the second sentence 
thereof; and 

(2) by striking the third sentence thereof. 
БЕ mr palin c er 

м. 

Section 306 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 4370) is 
amended by inserting аб the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

g) Fees collected by the Commission for 
copying and certification of records and pro- 
vision of other materials to the public shall 
not be covered into the general fund of the 
Treasury of the United States, but shall be 
kept in a separate account and shall be 
available to the Commission, without neces- 
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sity of an appropriation, for use in carrying 
out this Act." 


SEC. 305. ENFORCEMENT. 

(a) BASIS FOR ENFORCEMENT PROCEEDING.— 
Section 309(a)(2) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 437g(a)(2)) 
is amended by striking “16 has reason to be- 
lieve that a person has committed, or is 
about to commit“ and inserting facts have 
been alleged or ascertained that, if true, give 
reason to believe that a person may have 
committed, or may be about to commit". 

(b) AUTHORITY TO SEEK INJUNCTION.—(1) 
Section 309(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 437g(a)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

*(13)(A) If, at any time іп a proceeding de- 
всгірей in paragraph (1), (2), (3), ог (4), the 
Commission believes that— 

i) there is a substantial likelihood that а 
violation of this Act or of chapter 95 or chap- 
ter 96 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 is 
occurring or is about to occur; 

"(ii) the failure to act expeditiously will 
result іп irreparable harm to а party affected 
by the potential violation; 

“(111) expeditious action will not cause 
undue harm or prejudice to the interests of 
others; and 

"(iv) the public interest would be best 
served by the issuance of an injunction, 


the Commission may initiate a civil action 
for & temporary restraining order or a tem- 
porary injunction pending the outcome of 
the proceedings described in paragraphs (1), 
(2), (3), and (4). 

“(В) An action under subparagraph (А) 
shall be brought in the United States district 
court for the district in which the defendant 
resides, transacts business, or may be 
found." 

(2) Section 309(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 437g(a)) 
is amended— 

(A) in paragraph (7) by striking (5) or (6)” 
and inserting (5), (6), or (13) and 

(B) in paragraph (11) by striking “(6)” and 
inserting ‘*(6) or (13)”. 

SEC. 306. PENALTIES. 

(a) PENALTIES PRESCRIBED IN CONCILIATION 
AGREEMENTS.—(1) Section 309(a)(5)(A) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 437g(a)(5)(A)) is amended by 
striking which does not exceed the greater 
of $5,000 or an amount equal to any contribu- 
tion or expenditure involved in such viola- 
tion" and inserting “which is— 

J) not less than 50 percent of all contribu- 
tions and expenditures involved in the viola- 
tion (or such lesser amount as the Commis- 
sion provides if necessary to ensure that the 
penalty is not unjustly disproportionate to 
the violation); and 

(ii) not greater than all contributions and 
expenditures involved in the violation". 

(2) Section 309(a)(5)(B) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(5(B)) is amended by striking which 
does not exceed the greater of $10,000 or an 
amount equal to 200 percent of any contribu- 
tion or expenditure involved in such viola- 
tion" and inserting “which is— 

*(1) not less than all contributions and ex- 
penditures involved in the violation; and 

„(ii) not greater than 150 percent of all 
contributions and expenditures involved in 
the violation". 

(b) PENALTIES WHEN VIOLATIONS ARE ADJU- 
DICATED IN COURT.—(1) Section 309(a)(6)(A) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 437g(a)(6)(A)) is amended by 
striking all that follows appropriate order“ 
and inserting , including an order for a civil 
penalty in the amount determined under 
subparagraph (A) or (B) in the district court 
of the United States for the district in which 
the defendant resides, transacts business, or 
may be found." 
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(2) Section 309(а)(6)(В) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(6)(B)) is amended by striking all that 
follows other order" and inserting , in- 
cluding an order for & civil penalty which 
is— 

*(1) not less than all contributions and ex- 
penditures involved in the violation; and 

"(ii) not greater than 200 percent of all 
contributions and expenditures involved in 
the violation, 
upon а proper showing that the person in- 
volved has committed, or is about to commit 
(if the relief sought is a permanent or tem- 
porary injunction or а restraining order), а 
violation of this Act or chapter 95 or chapter 
96 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986.” 

(3) Section 309(a)(6)(C) of FECA (29 U.S.C. 
437g(6)(C)) is amended by striking a civil 
penalty" and all that follows and inserting 
“а civil penalty which is— 

"(i) not less than 200 percent of all con- 
tributions and expenditures involved in the 
violation; and 

(ii) not greater than 250 percent of all 
contributions and expenditures involved in 
the violation.“ 

(c) TIME PERIODS FOR CONCILIATION.—Sec- 
tion 309(4)4(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(4)(A)) is amended— 

(1) in clause (i) by striking “30 days" and 
inserting “15 days’’; 

(2) in clause (i) by striking “90 days" and 
inserting 60 days“; and 

(3) in clause (ii) by striking “аб least 15 
days" and inserting “по more than 30 days". 
SEC. 307. RANDOM AUDITS. 

Section 311(b) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 438(b)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” before “Тһе Commis- 
sion"; and 

(2) by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (1) and 
subject to the provisions of section 507, the 
Commission may from time to time conduct 
random audits and investigations to ensure 
voluntary compliance with this Act. The 
subjects of such audits and investigations 
shall be selected on the basis of criteria es- 
tablished by vote of at least 4 members of 
the Commission to ensure impartiality in 
the selection process." 

БЕС. 308, ATTRIBUTION OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

Section 318(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441d(a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

*"(a)1)A) Except as permitted under para- 
graph (2), if— 

“(i) any person makes an expenditure or 
independent expenditure for the purpose of 
financing a communication expressly advo- 
cating the election or defeat of a clearly 
identified candidate, or solicits a contribu- 
tion by a communication through a broad- 
casting station, newspaper, magazine, out- 
door advertising facility, mass mailing, or 
other type of general public political adver- 
tising; or 

“(11) an authorized committee registered 
under section 303 makes a communication of 
any kind, 
the requirements of subparagraph (B) shall 
be met with respect to such communication. 

(В) Subject to section 315(b)2XA)(iii) of 
the Communications Act of 1984, for the pur- 
poses of subparagraph (A)— 

“(i) if the communication is paid for and 
authorized by a candidate, an authorized 
committee of а candidate, or its agents, the 
communication shall clearly state that the 
communication has been paid for by such 
candidate or authorized committee; 

"(ii) if the communication is paid for by 
other persons but authorized by а candidate, 
an authorized committee of a candidate, ог 
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its agents, the communication shall clearly 
state that the communication is paid for by 
such other persons and authorized by such 
candidate or authorized committee; and 

"(iii) if the communication is paid for by 
an independent expenditure, the communica- 
tion shall clearly state the name of the per- 
son who paid for the communication and 
state that the communication is not author- 
ized by any candidate or candidate's author- 
ized committee. 

“(2) The Commission may waive the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1) in circumstances 
in which the inclusion of the required infor- 
mation іп а communication would be im- 
practicable." 

SEC. 309. FRAUDULENT SOLICITATION OF CON- 
TRIBUTIONS. 

Section 322 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441h) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(а)” before “Мо”; and 

(2) by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(р) No person shall— 

"(1) make a fraudulent misrepresentation 
that the person is authorized to solicit or ac- 
серб а contribution to а candidate or politi- 
cal committee; or 

“(2) solicit or accept a contribution to a 
candidate or political committee unless the 
person— 

"(A) intends to, and does, pay over to the 
candidate or political committee any con- 
tribution received; and 

“(В) inform the candidate or political com- 
mittee of the name of the contributor." 

TITLE IV—PROVISIONS RELATING TO 

CONGRESSIONAL MASS MAILINGS 
SEC. 401. RESTRICTIONS ON FRANKED CONGRES- 
SIONAL MASS MAILINGS EXCEEDING 
APPROPRIATED FUNDS. 

Section 3216(c) of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting “(1)” after 
“(с)” and by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

*(2)(A) If, at any time during a fiscal year, 
the Postal Service determines that the post- 
age on and fees and charges in connection 
with matter mailed under the frank by the 
Senate during that year have exhausted the 
amount appropriated for use by the Senate, 
then no more mass mailings (as defined in 
section 3210(4)(60)(E) may be mailed by any 
Member of the Senate during the remainder 
of that físcal year, unless additional funds 
are appropriated for use by the Senate and 
paid to the Postal Service. 

“(В) If, at any time during a fiscal year, 
the Postal Service determines that the post- 
age on and fees and charges in connection 
with matter mailed under the frank by the 
House of Representatives during that year 
have exhausted the amount appropriated for 
use by the House of Representatives, then no 
more mass mailings (as defined in section 
3210(a)(6)(E)) may be mailed by any Member 
of the House of Representatives during the 
remainder of that fiscal year, unless addi- 
tional funds are appropriated for use by the 
House of Representatives and paid to the 
Postal Service.“. 

SEC. 402. EXTENSION OF TIME PERIOD WHEN 
FRANKED MASS MAILINGS ARE PRO- 


(a) AMENDMENT OF TITLE 39.—(1) Section 
3210(a)(6)(A) of title 39, United States Code is 
amended— 

(A) by striking clause (i) and inserting the 
following new clause: 

„) if the mass mailing is mailed during 
the calendar year of any primary or general 
election (whether regular or runoff) in which 
the Member is а candidate for reelection; 
or"; and 
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(В) in clause (ii)(II), by striking fewer 
than 60 days immediately before the date“ 
and inserting ‘‘during the year“. 

(2) Section 3210(a)(6)(C) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking “fewer 
than 60 days immediately before the date“ 
and inserting during the year“. 


SEC. 403. REPORTING AND PUBLICATION OF 
FRANKED MASS MAILINGS. 

Section 3210(a)(6) of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraphs (D), (E), 
and (F) as subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G), re- 
spectively; and 

(2) by inserting after subparagraph (C) the 
following new subparagraph: 

*"(D)iX1) When a Member of the Senate 
disseminates information under the frank by 
а mass mailing, the Member shall register 
annually with the Secretary of the Senate 
such mass mailings. Such registration shall 
be made by filing with the Secretary of the 
Senate а copy of the matter mailed and pro- 
viding, on a form supplied by the Secretary 
of the Senate, а description of the group ог 
groups of persons to whom the mass mailing 
was mailed. 

“(П) The Secretary of the Senate shall 
promptly make available for public inspec- 
tion and copying a copy of the mail matter 
registered and a description of the group or 
groups of persons to whom the mass mailing 
was mailed.” 

чара) When а Member of the House of 
Representatives disseminates information 
under the frank by a mass mailing, the Mem- 
ber shall register annually with the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives such mass 
mailings. Such registration shall be made by 
filing with the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a copy of the matter mailed and 
providing, on a form supplied by the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, a description 
of the group or groups of persons to whom 
the mass mailing was mailed. 

(I) The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives shall promptly make available for pub- 
lic inspection and copying a copy of the mail 
matter registered and a description of the 
group or groups of persons to whom the mass 
mailing was mailed.” 


SEC. 404. TRANSFERS OF OFFICIAL MAIL COSTS. 

(а) PROHIBITION OF TRANSFERS ТО CAN- 
DIDATES.—(1) During any fiscal year in which 
appropriations for official mail costs of the 
Senate are allocated among offices of the 
Senate, no such office may transfer any of 
its allocation to the office of a Member of 
the Senate who is а candidate for Federal of- 
fice. 

(2) During any fiscal year in which appro- 
priations for official mail costs of the House 
of Representatives are allocated among of- 
fices of the House of Representatives, no 
such office may transfer any of its allocation 
to the office of а Member of the House of 
Representatives who is а candidate for Fed- 
eral office. 

(b) REPORTING AND PUBLICATION.—(1)(A) 
Each office of the Senate that transfers or 
receives a transfer of an official mail cost al- 
location to or from another Senate office 
shall report to the Sergeant at Arms and 
Doorkeeper of the Senate— 

(i) the name of the office to which the 
transfer is made or from which the transfer 
was received; 

(ii) the amount of the transfer; 

(iii) the amount of the allocation made to 
the office for the fiscal year; 

(іу) the total amount of allocations that 
have been transferred by and to the office to 
date during the fiscal year; and 
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(v) the amount of the allocation remaining 
available to the office for the fiscal year. 

(B) The information reported to the Ser- 
geant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate 
pursuant to subparagraph (A) shall be pub- 
lished quarterly in the Congressional Record 
and included in the semiannual report of the 
Secretary of the Senate. 

(C) Not later than 30 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, all offices of the Sen- 
ate that have transferred or received a trans- 
fer of official mail cost allocations to or 
from another office of the Senate during fis- 
cal year 1990 shall report to the Sergeant at 
Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate the in- 
formation described in paragraph (A) with 
respect to such transfers, and such informa- 
tion shall be published in the Congressional 
Record. 

(2ХА) Each office of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that transfers or receives а 
transfer of an official mail cost allocation to 
or from another office of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall report to the Commission 
on Congressional Mailing Standards of the 
House of Representatives— 

(i) the name of the office to which the 
transfer is made or from which the transfer 
was received; 

(ii) the amount of the transfer; 

(iii) the amount of the allocation made to 
the office for the fiscal year; 

(iv) the total amount of allocations that 
have been transferred by and to the office to 
date during the fiscal year; and 

(v) the amount of the allocation remaining 
available to the office for the fiscal year. 

(B) The information reported to the Com- 
mission on Congressional Mailing Standards 
of the House of Representatives pursuant to 
subparagraph (A) shall be published quar- 
terly in the Congressional Record and in- 
cluded in the quarterly report of the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives. 


SEC. 405. USE OF OFFICIAL EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 
AND 


Section 506(a)(3) of the Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act, 1973 (2 U.S.C. 58(а)(3)) is 
amended by striking subparagraph (A). 

SEC. 406. AMENDMENT OF FECA. 

Section 301 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 431), as 
amended by section 221(с), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

**(24) The term ‘mass mailing’ means news- 
letters and similar mailings of more than 100 
pieces in which the content of the matter 
mailed is substantially identical, excluding— 

“(А) mailings made in direct response to 
communications from persons to whom the 
matter is mailed; 

B) mailings to Federal, State, or local 
government officials; and 

“(С) news releases to the communications 
media." 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 501. RESTRICTION OF CONTROL OF CER- 
TAIN TYPES OF POLITICAL COMMIT- 
TEES BY INCUMBENTS IN OR CAN- 
DIDATES FOR FEDERAL OFFICE. 

Section 302 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 432) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“()) An incumbent іп or candidate for Fed- 
eral office may not establish, maintain, or 
control a political committee, other than an 
authorized committee of the candidate or a 
committee of a political party.” 

SEC. 502. POLLING DATA CONTRIBUTED TO A 
SENATORIAL CANDIDATE. 

Section 301(8) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 431(8)), as 

amended by section 218, is amended by іп- 
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serting at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

"(E) A contribution of polling data to а 
candidate for the office of United States Sen- 
ator shall be valued at the fair market value 
of the data on the date the poll was com- 
pleted, depreciated at a rate not more than 1 
percent per day from such date to the date 
on which the contribution was made. 

SEC. 503. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Except as otherwise provided in this Act, 
the amendments made by, and the provisions 
of, this Act shall take effect on the date of 
the enactment of this Act but shall not 
apply with respect to activities in connec- 
tion with any election occurring before Jan- 
uary 1, 1993. 


ANALYSIS OF THE KERRY-BIDEN-BRADLEY 
CAMPAIGN SPENDING REFORM BILL OF 1991 


The Kerry-Biden-Bradley bill is based on 
the Mitchell-Boren-Ford-Kerry substitute to 
S. 137 passed by the Senate last year. 

The bill reforms current federal election 
laws by setting forth spending limits and a 
system for voluntary public funding of gen- 
eral Senate elections, according to а formula 
of а 10 percent threshold of individual con- 
tributions of $250 or less, half from the can- 
didate's state; 20 percent vouchers for broad- 
cast communications; and 70 percent funds, 
voluntarily designated by the public. 

In addition, to promote participation by 
voters within & candidate's state, the bill 
creates an exemption from spending caps for 
contributions of $100 or less from those vot- 
ers, for a system of "flexible spending lim- 
its," such as recommended by the bipartisan 
commission on campaign reform last spring. 

The bill also provides that broadcast ad- 
vertisements by eligible candidates may not 
be pre-empted for other advertisements, 
while insuring that they pay the lowest or 
pre-emptible rate. 

Like the bill passed last year by the Sen- 
ate, this bill establishes a voluntary system 
of spending limits tied to public benefits for 
candidates to the United States Senate in 
general elections, including public funding of 
general elections, beginning in the first elec- 
tion held in 1992. The bill establishes a num- 
ber of conditions to which a candidate must 
agree as a condition of eligibility for public 
benefits. 

To be eligible for public benefits, a can- 
didate must have received contributions 
from individuals in an amount based on the 
population of the State from which the can- 
didate seeks office. The qualifying threshold 
of contributions would range from $150,000 in 
the less populated States to $650,000 in the 
States with the highest populations based on 
the formula of 10 cents multiplied by the 
voting age population of the State. Such 
contributions must be raised from individ- 
uals in amounts of $250 or less, with at least 
55 percent from in-state donors. 

All candidates who wish to receive public 
benefits must agree to limit expenditures in 
the general election campaign to $400,000, 
plus 30 cents times the voting age population 
of the State up to four million population, 
plus 25 cents times the voting age population 
in excess of four million, but in no case less 
than $950,000, nor more than $5.5 million. 
Participating candidates would also be lim- 
ited in expenditures or loans of their per- 
sonal and immediate family’s funds to 
$250,000; in expenditures in a primary elec- 
tion to the lesser of $2,750,000 or 67 percent of 
the State’s general election limit; and in ex- 
penditures in a runoff election to 20 percent 
of the general election spending limit. All 
such limits will be annually adjusted to ac- 
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count for inflation, and an additional 15 per- 
cent of the general election limit will be al- 
lowed for legal and accounting fees spent to 
insure compliance with the Act. 

A participating candidate will be entitled 
to receive in the general election: vouchers 
to 20 percent of the amount of the spending 
cap, public funds to the amount of 70 percent 
of the spending cap; lowest unit rates for 
broadcast advertising; lower postal rates for 
first- and third-class mailings (up to 5 per- 
cent of the general election limit); and direct 
payments equal to the total independent ex- 
penditures made against that candidate or 
for his opponent in the general election. 

The Supreme Court in Buckley v. Valeo, 424 
U.S. 1, 57 (n.65) 85-76 (1976) has upheld as con- 
stitutional voluntary expenditure limita- 
tions on campaign spending by candidates 
who receive public benefits. While those can- 
didates who do not accept public benefits 
may not be subject to such limitations, they 
are required by this bill to file certain re- 
ports. 

In light of Buckley, the bill contains ex- 
Plicit findings by the Senate as to the neces- 
sity for limiting expenditures by candidates, 
PAC contributions to candidates, and coop- 
erative expenditures, in order to reform ef- 
fective and restore confidence in the Con- 
gress.e 


By Mr. MITCHELL (for Mr. CRAN- 
STON): 

S. 129. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to exclude from 
gross income the value of certain 
transportation furnished by an em- 
ployer; to the Committee on Finance. 
EXCLUDING FROM GROSS INCOME THE VALUE OF 

CERTAIN TRANSPORTATION FURNISHED BY AN 

EMPLOYER 
е Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, right 
now, much of the problem we experi- 
ence dealing with air pollution, traffic 
congestion, global warming, and oil de- 
pendency directly relates to our na- 
tional love affair with the automobile. 
Trying to get people out of their cars 
and into other forms of transportation 
has proved to be difficult at best. 

Unfortunately, under current law, we 
place other forms of transportation, 
such as mass transit, van pooling, 
buses, et cetera, at a disadvantage 
when it comes to competing with the 
automobile. Our Tax Code discourages 
the use of these alternate forms of 
transportation by taxing employees on 
the value of employer-provided benefits 
like van pools and transit passes while 
at the same time promoting the use of 
automobiles by allowing an employee 
to exclude the value of employer-pro- 
vided free parking from his or her gross 
income. 

An employee who receives transit 
passes from an employer may only ex- 
clude up to $15 each month. If the em- 
ployee receives $1 more than this 
amount then the entire amount of the 
pass becomes taxable—this is known as 
the tax cliff. 

My bill would rectify this inequitable 
situation by raising the value of the 
transit pass exclusion to $30 per month 
and eliminate the tax cliff. 

In California, traffic congestion is а 
fact of life. Part of the problem stems 
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from the absence of viable alternatives 
to the car and the sheer number of ve- 
hicles on the road. These same factors 
have also contributed to the deterio- 
rating air quality in many California 
cities. Over the next decade, the popu- 
lation will continue to increase, fur- 
ther aggravating these problems. 

We need to implement policies aimed 
at getting people out of their cars. We 
do this by establishing incentives and 
providing workable alternatives. We 
must not penalize, as we do now, people 
who take advantage of the alternatives 
that exist today. As a first step, we 
must correct the current inequity in 
the Tax Code which promotes free 
parking and the use of the automobile 
and discourages mass transit, van pool- 
ing and buses. 

Good transportation, environmental 
and energy policy requires that at the 
very least, we place van pooling, mass 
transit, buses and other forms of trans- 
portation on a level playing field with 
the automobile. 

Iask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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Be ít enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. QUALIFIED TRANSPORTATION BENE- 
FITS PROVIDED BY EMPLOYER. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 132(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to cer- 
tain fringe benefits) is amended— 

(1) by striking “ог” at the end of paragraph 
(3), 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (4) and inserting “,ог”, and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

**(5) qualified transportation benefit.” 

(b) QUALIFIED TRANSPORTATION BENEFIT.— 
Section 132 of such Code is amended by re- 
designating subsection (k) as subsection (1) 
and inserting after subsection (j) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

"(K) QUALIFIED TRANSPORTATION BENE- 
FIT.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘qualified transportation ben- 
efit? means— 

“(А) transportation іп a commuter high- 
way vehicle between the employee’s resi- 
dence and place of employment, and 

) any transit pass. 

“(2) LIMITATION ON EXCLUSION FOR TRANSIT 
PASSES.—In the case of qualified transpor- 
tation benefit described in paragraph (1ХВ), 
the amount excluded from gross income 
under subsection (a) shall not exceed $30 per 
month. 

(3) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS,—Sub- 
section (a) shall not apply to the value of 
any qualified transportation benefit unless— 

“(А) such benefit is provided under a sepa- 
rate written plan of the employer which does 
not discriminate in favor of employees who 
are officers, shareholders, or highly com- 
pensated employees, and 

“(В) the plan provides that such benefit is 
provided in addition to (and not in lieu of) 
any compensation otherwise payable to the 
employee. 
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“(4) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

"(A) TRANSIT PASS.—The term ‘transit 
pass' means any pass, token, farecard, 
voucher, or similar item entitling а person 
to transportation on mass transit facilities 
(whether or not publicly owned). 

“(В) COMMUTER HIGHWAY VEHICLE.—The 
term 'commuter highway vehicle' means any 
highway vehicle— 

„i) the seating capacity of which is at 
least 7 adults (not including the driver), and 

*(11) at least 80 percent of the mileage use 
of which can reasonably be expected to be— 

J) for purposes of transporting employees 
between their residences and their place of 
employment, and 

“(П) on trips during which the number of 
employees transported for such purposes is 
at least % of the adult seating capacity of 
such vehicle (not including the driver). 

"(C) TRANSPORTATION PROVIDED BY ЕМ- 
PLOYER.—Transportation referred to in para- 
graph (1)(A) shall be considered to be pro- 
vided by an employer if such transportation 
is furnished in a commuter highway vehicle 
operated by or for the employer. 

*(D) EMPLOYEE.—The term ‘employee’ does 
not include an individual who is an employee 
(within the meaning of section 401(c)(1)." 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
132(h)(1) of such Code is amended by striking 
“апа (2)” and inserting “, (2), and (5)”. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1990.¢ 


By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S. 130. A bill to amend the Low-Level 
Radioactive Waste Policy Act to pre- 
scribe that no State may allow a low- 
level radioactive waste facility to be 
constructed within 50 miles of another 
State’s border without the approval of 
that State’s legislature; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

S. 131. A bill to allow a host compact- 
ing State to contract with another 
compact for disposal of low-level radio- 
active waste; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

S. 132. A bill to amend the Low-Level 
Radioactive Waste Policy Act to re- 
quire compact States transporting 
waste to a compact’s disposal facility 
to use routes within that compact; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

LOW-LEVEL RADIOACTIVE WASTE POLICY 
IMPROVEMENTS LEGISLATION 

e Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce three bills address- 
ing the disposal of low-level radio- 
active waste. I first introduced these 
bills at the end of the 10156 Congress. 
Unfortunately, time did not permit us 
to act on those bills. That is why I am 
reintroducing them today. 

In 1980 and again in 1985, Congress 
passed major legislation laying out a 
plan for States to dispose of their low- 
level radioactive waste. These bills en- 
couraged the formation of multistate 
compacts for the purpose of disposing 
of low-level radioactive waste gen- 
erated within each compact's borders. 
These compacts are congressionally ap- 
proved and therefore can exclude waste 
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from other States not part of the com- 
pact without violating the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution. 

In South Dakota we are facing a 
unique and very serious problem. The 
Central States Low-Level Radioactive 
Waste Compact, comprised of Ме- 
braska, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, and Kansas, has selected a site for 
its compact disposal facility in Boyd 
County, NE, roughly 5 miles from the 
South Dakota border. Many South Da- 
kotans will be affected by the place- 
ment of the disposal facility virtually 
on its border, but they have no say in 
the siting process. This is not fair. In 
my view, placing а disposal facility on 
а neighboring State's border flies in 
the face of the intent of the Low-Level 
Radioactive Waste Policy Act. Rec- 
ognizing that the problems South Da- 
kota faces may well be shared by many 
other States across the country, I am 
today reintroducing three bills address- 
ing various aspects of this problem. 

My first bill would prohibit а State 
hosting its compact’s disposal facility 
from placing that facility within 50 
miles of another State's border without 
the approval of that State's legisla- 
ture. This is simply a question of fair- 
ness. The potential effects of a disposal 
facility do not stop at a State border. 
My bill ensures that the citizens of bor- 
der States, like South Dakota, have а 
voice in siting decisions. 

The second bill I am reintroducing 
today would allow a compact host 
State to contract with another com- 
pact for disposal of its low-level radio- 
active waste. There are some who 
maintain that we will not need as 
many disposal facilities as are planned 
currently, with nine multistate com- 
pacts and eight unaffiliated States. We 
should allow the compact host States 
to enter into an agreement with an- 
other compact if they so choose. Obvi- 
ously, both sides must agree. This is 
beneficial to all parties. 

I have worked closely with the State 
of South Dakota officials on this issue. 
I received the original drafts of these 
two bills from our Governor and com- 
mend him for his work on this impor- 
tant matter. 

My third bill addresses the transpor- 
tation aspect of low-level radioactive 
waste. It would amend the Low-Level 
Radioactive Waste Policy Act to re- 
quire States, to the greatest extent 
practicable, to use routes within their 
own compact when shipping waste to a 
compact disposal facility. Obviously, 
some compacts are not contiguous; 
therefore, my bill would not apply in 
such cases. However, as a matter of re- 
sponsibility, whenever safe routes are 
available within a compact, they 
should be used. It simply is not right 
that South Dakota roads could be used 
to haul the Central States Compact’s 
waste to its disposal facility in Ne- 
braska, if safe routes are available 
within the compact’s borders. 
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In the final days of the 10186 Con- 
gress, an amendment I proposed was 
adopted to the Independent Safety 
Board Authorization bill that requires 
the Department of Transportation to 
conduct а thorough study on several 
aspects of the transportation of low- 
level radioactive waste. The results of 
this study will be extremely beneficial 
in determining the current practices 
and problems associated with shipping 
low-level waste to disposal sites. I am 
pleased Congress passed my amend- 
ment and look forward to seeing the re- 
sults of the study. 

Mr. President, I am fully aware of 
the controversial nature of radioactive 
waste policy all over the country. 
Many in Congress would rather not 
deal with the issue at all. They would 
rather not reopen this can of worms. 
But the problems will only get worse if 
we ignore them. The bills I am intro- 
ducing today represent an attempt to 
improve and clarify current law and 
avoid future misunderstandings. I cer- 
tainly understand that we must de- 
velop responsible ways of disposing of 
our Nation's low-level radioactive 
waste. However, when a multistate 
compact places its disposal facility in 
its farthest corner, virtually on an- 
other State's border, this is а blatant 
attempt to export the risks associated 
with it. That is not responsible and 
Should not be allowed without the for- 
mal approval of the bordering State. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in sponsoring these bills and 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the bills be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 130 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. APPROVAL OF REGIONAL DISPOSAL 


FACILITIES LOCATED NEAR STATE 
BORDERS. 

Section 4 of the Low-Level Radioactive 
Waste Policy Act (42 U.S.C. 2021d) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

*(e) APPROVAL OF REGIONAL DISPOSAL FA- 
CILITIES LOCATED NEAR STATE BORDERS.—No 
State may, after the date of enactment of 
this subsection, license a regional disposal 
facility for low-level radioactive waste to be 
located within its borders if the facility is to 
be located within 50 miles of another State's 
border, until the bordering State's legisla- 
ture approves the site for the facility.“ 


S. 131 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. CONTRACTS FOR THE DISPOSAL OF 
WASTE. 


Section 4 of the Low-Level Radioactive 
Waste Policy Act (42 U.S.C. 20214) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(е) Notwithstanding the prior congres- 
sional approval of any regional compact for 
disposal of low-level radioactive waste, no 
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compact formed under the authority of sub- 
Section (a2) shall be construed to restrict 
the authority of а host State to contract 
with another compact for the disposal of 
low-level radioactive waste that the host 
State is responsible for disposing of during 
its tenure as а host State.“ 


S. 132 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. TRANSPORATION OF LOW-LEVEL RA- 


DIOACTIVE WASTE TO REGIONAL 
DISPOSAL FACILITIES. 


Section 4 of the Low-Level Radioactive 
Waste Policy Act (42 U.S.C. 2021d) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

"(e) States transporting low-level radio- 
active waste to а regional disposal facility 
established and operated under an interstate 
compact pursuant to this section shall, to 
the maximum extent practicable, use routes 
which are within the geographic borders of 
the States that are party to the compact.e 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself 
and Mr. BIDEN): 

S. 134. A bill to establish a U.S. Mar- 
вһа1в Association; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce today, along with 
Senator BIDEN, legislation which would 
establish a United States Marshals As- 
sociation. 

In 1989, the U.S. Marshals Service 
celebrated its bicentennial anniver- 
sary. Created by the First Congress in 
the Judiciary Act of 1789—the U.S. 
Marshals and the Federal judicial sys- 
tem were established in the same legis- 
lation. George Washington appointed 
the first 13 marshals, and for the next 
150 years the Marshals were the only 
Federal agency authorized to make ar- 
rests and enforce Federal law. 

Though best known as the frontier 
lawmen, U.S. marshals were the first 
Secret Service men and even took the 
population census every 10 years until 
1870. Because they perform general pur- 
pose law enforcement duties, Marshals 
are often confused with the CIA, FBI, 
the county sheriff, and other law en- 
forcement agencies. 

U.S. marshals, appointed by the 
President, are under the jurisdiction of 
the Justice Department. Last year, the 
2,694 marshals—including 94 marshals 
and 2,600 sworn deputies—arrested 
15,000 Federal fugitives and approxi- 
mately 10,000 State fugitives—more 
than all other Federal law enforcement 
agencies combined. They protected 505 
judicial facilities and 1,611 judges and 
magistrates. Their responsibilities in- 
clude not only ensuring security and 
proper decorum in the courtroom, but 
also providing personal protection for 
judges, U.S. attorneys, jurors, and wit- 
nesses while away from the court fa- 
cilities when warranted. Their court 
security officers detected 55,970 weap- 
ons at courthouse checkpoints, and 
they administered the Witness Secu- 
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rity Program with its 5,500 protected 
witnesses and 6,000 witness family 
members. The Marshals’ National Pris- 
oner Transportation Network trans- 
ported 92,000 defendants to 333,987 court 
appearances, and last year the mar- 
shals managed more than $1 billion in 
property seized from alleged 
lawbreakers in the National Asset Sei- 
zure and Forfeiture Program. 

I feel it is only appropriate to elevate 
and strengthen public knowledge of law 
enforcement in general, and the U.S. 
Marshals Service in particular by in- 
troducing this legislation to establish a 
U.S. Marshals Association. The legisla- 
tion is modeled after similar legisla- 
tion which established the National 
Fish and Wildlife Foundation and the 
National Park Foundation. Governed 
by a board of directors, the association 
would be a charitable and nonprofit 
corporation and would not be an agen- 
су or establishment of the United 
States. The directors would serve for 
terms of 4 years, and the legislation re- 
quires that they be knowledgeable and/ 
or experienced in law enforcement 
matters. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
worthwhile legislation. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 135. A bill to provide that a justice 
or judge convicted of a felony shall be 
suspended from office without pay; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
SUSPENSION WITHOUT PAY OF CERTAIN JUDGES 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation 
which provides that a justice or judge 
convicted of a felony shall be sus- 
pended from office without pay pending 
the disposition of impeachment pro- 
ceedings. 

I believe that the citizens of the 
United States will agree that those 
who have been convicted of felonies 
should not be allowed to continue to 
occupy positions of trust and respon- 
sibility in our Government. Neverthe- 
less, under current constitutional law 
it is possible for judges to continue to 
receive a salary and to still sit on the 
bench and hear cases even after being 
convicted of a felony. If they are un- 
willing to resign, the only method 
which may be used to remove them 
from the Federal payroll is impeach- 
ment. 

Currently, the Congress has the 
power to impeach officers of the Gov- 
ernment who have committed treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. Even when а court has al- 
ready found an official guilty of а seri- 
ous crime, Congress must then essen- 
tially retry the official before he or she 
can be removed from the Federal pay- 
roll. The impeachment process is typi- 
cally very time consuming and can oc- 
cupy a great deal of the resources of 
Congress. 

Mr. President, one way to solve this 
problem would be to amend the Con- 
stitution. Today, I am also introducing 
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& Senate resolution providing for for- 
feiture of office by Government offi- 
cials and judges convicted of felonies. 
While I believe that a constitutional 
amendment may be the best solution 
to the problem, I am also introducing 
this statutory remedy to address the 
current situation. 

This legislation will provide that a 
judge convicted of a felony shall be sus- 
pended from office without pay pending 
the disposition of impeachment pro- 
ceedings. The Framers of the Constitu- 
tion could not have intended convicted 
felons to continue to serve on the 
bench and to receive compensation 
once they have violated the law and 
the trust of the people. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to carefully consider this legislation. 


By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself 
and Mr. BINGAMAN): 

S. 136. A bill to extend public land 
order 6403 relating to the Waste Isola- 
tion Pilot Plant, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAND ORDER 6403 

e Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce, along with 
Senator BINGAMAN, legislation to pre- 
vent the Department of the Interior 
from moving forward with the Depart- 
ment of Energy's application for an ad- 
ministrative withdrawal of the waste 
isolation pilot plant [WIPP] site in 
New Mexico. 

Our Nation's nuclear defense pro- 
gram has generated large quantities of 
transuranic waste. This waste, which 
primarily consist of objects contami- 
nated by plutonium and other man- 
made radioactive elements, are cur- 
rently being stored at interim storage 
sites around the country, including Los 
Alamos National Laboratory in New 
Mexico. 

Тһе United States has pursued a pol- 
icy to develop а method to perma- 
nently dispose of transuranic waste 
generated by national defense facilities 
аба site where they can be safely iso- 
lated from the environment. The waste 
isolation pilot plant is designed to test 
that policy. 

From the beginning, it has been un- 
derstood that WIPP is to be an experi- 
mental facility. 

Before any tests with transuranic 
waste can commence at WIPP, the DOE 
must have the land on which WIPP is 
located rewithdrawn from the public 
domain, as the land withdrawal бһаб 
permitted WIPP to be constructed at 
the site expires in June and does not 
permit tests with transuranic wastes 
at the site. The land withdrawal can ei- 
ther be done administratively by the 
Department of the Interior or legisla- 
tively by an act of Congress. 

Because of my concern for the health 
and safety of New Mexicans, I oppose 
DOE's application for an administra- 
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tive withdrawal of the land on which 
WIPP is located. 

DOE's administrative land  with- 
drawal application is unacceptable be- 
cause it does not provide adequate 
health and safety protections for the 
citizens of New Mexico. 

For instance, DOE's administrative 
land withdrawal application allows 
DOE to self-certify its compliance with 
EPA regulations, permits DOE alone to 
decide whether to conduct an oper- 
ations demonstration at WIPP, allows 
DOE to bring up to 10 percent of the 
waste to WIPP during the test phase, 
permits DOE to bring remote-handled 
transuranic waste to WIPP for experi- 
ments, and does not provide an over- 
sight role for the environmental eval- 
uation group. 

In addition, the proposed administra- 
tive land withdrawal does not contain 
an authorization for needed road im- 
provements and compensation to the 
State of New Mexico. 

Without these provisions, the public 
cannot be assured that DOE will pro- 
ceed with WIPP in the safest possible 
manner. 

I, therefore, oppose DOE's adminis- 
trative land withdrawal application be- 
cause the administrative land with- 
drawal does not provide all the protec- 
tions that are necessary to assure that 
the citizens of New Mexico are ade- 
quately protected. 

Only a legislative land withdrawal— 
with a number of mandated safe- 
guards—can guarantee that the resi- 
dents of New Mexico are adequately 
protected. 

The legislation that Senator BINGA- 
MAN and I are introducing today would 
prevent the Department of the Interior 
from finalizing DOE's administrative 
land withdrawal application for WIPP 
and, thus, give Congress the oppor- 
tunity to enact legislation withdraw- 
ing the site, legislation that would 
mandate a variety of health and safety 
protections at WIPP. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD immediately following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 136 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the MPP Ad- 
ministrative Land Withdrawal Extension Act 
of 1991”. 

SEC. 2. EXTENSION. 

Public land order 6403 relating to the land 
withdrawal for the Waste Isolation Pilot 
Plant is extended until June 29, 1993. 

SEC. 3. REVOCATION OF APPROVAL. 

Any approval granted by the Secretary of 
the Interior on or before the date of the en- 
actment of this Act to an application by the 
Secretary of Energy— 
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(1) to make a land withdrawal relating to 
the Waste Isolation Pilot Plant (other than 
public land order 6403); or 

(2) to modify public land order 6403 relating 
to the Waste Isolation Pilot Plant; 
is hereby revoked and the legal effect of such 
approval nullified. 

SEC. 4. PROHIBITION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding section 
204 of the Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1714), and except 
as provided in section 4 of this Act, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may not after the date 
of the enactment of this Act issue, modify, 
extend, or revoke any land withdrawal order 
relating to the Waste Isolation Pilot Plant 
unless Congress by law consents to such ac- 
tion. 

(b) EMERGENCY WITHDRAWALS.—The prohi- 
bition described in subsection (a) includes 
any emergency withdrawal or other action 
otherwise permitted under section 204(e) of 
the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1714(e)). 

SEC. 5. DEFINITION. 

As used in this Act, Waste Isolation Pilot 
Plant" means the research and development 
facility authorized under section 213 of the 
Department of Energy National Security and 
Military Applications of Nuclear Energy Au- 
thorization Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-164, 93 
Stat. 1265) to demonstrate the safe disposal 
of radioactive waste materials generated by 
defense programs.e 
е Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to join my distinguished col- 
league from New Mexico in introducing 
the WIPP Administrative Land With- 
drawal Extension Act of 1991. This leg- 
islation is necessary in the event the 
Secretary of Interior approves the ap- 
plication by the Secretary of Energy to 
withdraw lands in southeastern New 
Mexico for the waste isolation pilot 
plant [WIPP]. This legislation would 
revoke any such action taken by the 
Secretary of Interior. WIPP was au- 
thorized under section 213 of the Nu- 
clear Energy Authorization Act of 1980 
as a defense activity of the Department 
of Energy for the purpose of providing 
a research and development facility to 
demonstrate the safe disposal of low 
level and transuranic radioactive waste 
from defense activities. 

Mr. President, any administrative 
land withdrawal approved by the Sec- 
retary of Interior is premature, inad- 
equate and contrary to the interests of 
New Mexicans and the nation at large. 
If WIPP is to open for the receipt of ra- 
dioactive wastes, we must ensure that 
WIPP is safe and its operations present 
no threat to the health of our citizens. 
An administrative withdrawal provides 
no such assurances. 

My position has always been that 
prior to any waste being brought to 
WIPP, the Department of Energy 
[DOE] must meet its commitment to 
provide necessary health and safety 
protections to the people of New Mex- 
ico and the Nation as а whole. Unfortu- 
nately, an administrative land with- 
drawal would allow these radioactive 
wastes to be brought to WIPP before 
those health and safety requirements 
are met. This action is not acceptable. 
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Many important items remain to be 
completed before the land can be with- 
drawn and waste begins moving to 
WIPP. Some of these items include 
completion of: The WIPP Performance 
Assessment Plan, the Final Safety 
Analysis Report [FSAR], the Waste 
Characterization Plan, final designa- 
tion of WIPP Routes in New Mexico, 
and compliance with the conditions 
contained in the DOE No-Migration 
Variance Petition approved by the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency on Oc- 
tober 31, 1990. Without completion of 
action on these and other important 
items, New Mexicans cannot be assured 
that WIPP is ready to receive wastes. 
Any withdrawal of land at WIPP must 
be legislative—not administrative. A 
legislative withdrawal must deal with 
each of the above issues as well as in- 
clude restrictions on the amount of 
waste that can be brought to WIPP for 
testing, an independent safety over- 
sight role for the Environmental Eval- 
uation Group, an independent group set 
up under a 1981 consent decree between 
the State of New Mexico and the De- 
partment of Energy, compensation and 
money for the State of New Mexico to 
improve the roads leading to WIPP 
transportation safeguards, and а ban 
on any high level waste at the site. 

I hope the Secretary of Energy will 
move as expeditiously as possible to re- 
solve all remaining issues and that the 
Secretary of Interior will refrain from 
any premature action in withdrawing 
the land at WIPP before the facility is 
ready to open for the receipt of waste. 
Any action to the contrary will surely 
result in legal action being taken by 
the State to protect its interests and 
those of its citizens. I will support such 
action by the State of New Mexico if 
the application for the administrative 
land withdrawal is approved and I will 
ask the entire New Mexico delegation 
to join me in that effort. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
important legislation.e 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 137. A bill to direct the payment of 
claims against the United States aris- 
ing out of damage caused to the vessel 
“IVer Chaser” arising out of the mining 
of the territorial waters of Nicaragua; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PAYMENTS OF CLAIMS ARISING FROM THE MIN- 
ING OF THE TERRITORIAL WATERS OF NICA- 
RAGUA 

e Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, on 

March 28, 1984, à Norwegian freighter 

struck a mine in the harbor of Corinto, 

Nicaragua. It is now well known that it 

was the United States which arranged 

to have this and other mines placed in 

Nicaraguan waters. The International 

Court of Justice has condemned this 

act as violating both customary inter- 

national law and а treaty between the 

United States and Nicaragua. It prob- 

ably represents the nadir of respect for 
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international law within the counsels 
of our Government. 

I believe that the U.S. Government 
Should acknowledge that this illegal 
асб caused serious damage to a vessel 
registered under the flag of one of its 
NATO allies and pay for that damage. 
Today I am introducing legislation to 
do just that. The cold war is over. The 
process of repairing and paying for all 
of the damage which the cold war men- 
tality wrought will take a long, long 
time. We can at least begin by com- 
pensating these American allies for the 
damage which this illegal act caused.e 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 183. A bill to provide for com- 
prehensive reforms and бо achieve 
greater equity in the compensation of 
attorneys pursuant to Federal statute 
in civil and administrative proceedings 
in which the United States, or а State 
or local government is а party; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


LEGAL FEES EQUITY ACT 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce the Legal Fees 
Equity Act of 1991. This bill will mod- 
ify the compensation method for attor- 
neys involved in Federal proceedings in 
which either the United States, a State 
or local government is a party. This 
legislation will also provide a more eq- 
uitable balance for the payment of at- 
torneys for legal services rendered in 
litigation involving the Government. 

Specifically, this bill sets а $75 per 
hour maximum attorney fee and elimi- 
nates the use of bonuses and multi- 
pliers which escalate fee awards. This 
new rate is intended to accomplish two 
purposes. First, it will provide an in- 
centive to attract competent counsel 
in actions against the Government. 
Second, it will serve to limit large fee 
awards. 

Furthermore. the bill allows for the 
recovery of attorney's fees only when 
the litigant prevails on the merits or 
Secures а favorable settlement agree- 
ment. In the event that an attorney 
has unreasonably protracted the litiga- 
tion or performed excessive services, 
this legislation grants the court the 
authority to reduce or deny the fee. 

Mr. President, I believe that this bill 
Strikes а careful balance between the 
need to control escalating legal fees in 
suits against the Government and the 
need to attract competent counsel to 
represent litigants in these suits. I 
urge my colleagues to support this leg- 
islation. 


е By Mr. WIRTH (for himself, Mr. 
DOMENICI, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
BROWN, Mr. BAUCUS, Mr. REID, 
and Mr. BRYAN): 

S. 140. A bill to increase Federal pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to units of gen- 
eral local government, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 
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INCREASE PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 

e Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, today I 
am reintroducing legislation to in- 
crease the authorization for the De- 
partment of the Interior's Payments- 
in-Lieu-of-Taxes [PILT] Program and 
to index the PILT Program for infla- 
tion. 

This bill amends the Payments-in- 
Lieu-of-Taxes Act of 1976, which was 
designed to compensate local govern- 
ments for the presence of tax-exempt 
Federal lands within their boundaries. 

For 14 years, PILT has been author- 
ized at the same level of funding, re- 
sulting in payments that in constant 
dollars are worth less than half of what 
they were when the program was origi- 
nally enacted. This bill would increase 
the authorization to match the value it 
had when first passed, and would guard 
against the value of the payments di- 
minishing in the future. 

More than 1,700 counties in 49 States 
benefit from this program. Most of 
these are rural counties, the jurisdic- 
tions within which our vast system of 
national parks, national forests, na- 
tional wildlife refuges and lands ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement are located. 

The PILT payments enable these 
counties, whose tax base is limited by 
the presence of nontaxable Federal 
lands, to meet the real and growing 
needs of their citizens for education, 
transportation, health care, police pro- 
tection, and all the other essential 
services local governments provide. 

PILT also helps reimburse local gov- 
ernments for services that they provide 
to the users of our public lands, wheth- 
er they are from the local area or from 
afar. Those services include law en- 
forcement, road maintenance, search 
and rescue, fire protection, health and 
hospital services, and other vital serv- 
ices. 

The issue is simple and straight- 
forward. Inflation has caused the cost 
of providing government services to 
the citizens who live in public land 
areas and those who visit, to rise dra- 
matically. But PILT payments have 
not. PILT is not an entitlement pro- 
gram and I am not proposing to make 
it one. But in the interests of equity 
and in meeting a vital concern of our 
locally elected officials, I am proposing 
to authorize additional funding so that 
the value of the program is restored to 
the level originally contained in the 
1976 legislation. 

Local governments rely heavily on 
property taxes to raise revenues. For 
the counties affected by the PILT Pro- 
gram, the presence of tax-exempt Fed- 
eral land in their jurisdictions has put 
them into a box. 

Many of these counties in the West, 
and some in the East, have a majority 
of their land base in Federal land own- 
ership. They have increased their taxes 
on private lands—but these public land 
counties don’t have the taxable base 
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they need to keep up with growing de- 
mand for services. In addition, more 
and more Americans are coming to our 
public lands for recreation, placing an 
additional burden on already stressed 
local governments. 

These counties now face a new and 
even more important challenge. In the 
past, they could count on revenues 
from the extraction of resources from 
our public lands. The Federal Govern- 
ment shares timber receipts, mineral 
leasing receipts, and other natural re- 
source development revenues, with 
local jurisdictions. But the days of un- 
limited developments of those re- 
sources are passing. We can no longer 
count on frontier economies which rely 
on our continuing to reap our resources 
forever at the same rate we have in the 
past. 

The consequences of past 
overexploitation of public resources, 
tough international competition in ге- 
source markets, and growing emphasis 
on recreation uses and environmental 
protection in public land management 
have limited the expansion of logging, 
mining and other resource development 
which have provided jobs and revenue- 
sharing payments to rural counties. 

An increased PILT Program is need- 
ed to establish a stable source of in- 
come for these counties from public 
lands, to enable them to meet the in- 
creased demands for the services they 
provide, and to help them successfully 
make the economic transformations 
they are facing. 

Mr. President, the elected officials 
who run our county and local govern- 
ments are as aware of, and concerned 
about the Federal deficit as we are. 
They have been extremely reluctant to 
seek expansion of this program, despite 
growing awareness of the need. But the 
growing costs of providing necessary 
services has caught up with them. 

Now, in the face of increasing bur- 
dens on local governments, and in the 
face of dramatically changing policies 
in the management of the Nation’s 
public lands, these counties are asking 
the Federal Government to increase 
this relatively modest program, which 
currently represents less than 1 per- 
cent of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment’s Budget for fiscal year 1991. 

I want to thank my colleague, Sen- 
ator DOMENICI of New Mexico, for join- 
ing me in this effort, and I hope that 
all my colleagues will join us in sup- 
porting this legislation. I also want to 
again thank Peter Kenney, a county 
commissioner from Clear Creek Coun- 
ty, CO, who as chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Counties’ Public 
Lands Steering Committee, has been 
instrumental in bringing this issue for- 
ward and putting together the proposal 
Iam introducing today. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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5. 140 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Вер- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. INCREASE IN PAYMENTS FOR ENTI- 
TLEMENT LANDS. 


(а) INCREASE BASED ON CONSUMER PRICE 
INDEX.—Section 6903(b)(1) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking ''75 cents for each acre of 
entitlement land" and inserting ''$1.65 for 
each acre of entitlement land”; and 

(2) by striking “10 cents for each acre of 
entitlement land" and inserting ''22 cents for 
each acre of entitlement land". 

(b) INCREASE IN POPULATION CAP.—Section 
6903(с)(1) of title 31, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking “350 times the population" 
and inserting 3110 times the population“; 
and 

(2) by amending the table at the end there- 
of to read as follows: 


The limitation 


is equal to the 

population 

If population equals— times— 

5,000 ......... 110.00 

6,000 103.00 
7,000 
8,000 
9,000 
10,000 
11,000 
12,000 
13,000 
14,000 
15,000 
16,000 
17,000 
18,000 


BB555555bPPEBBEFTZEBEEESEPESPRDOPEEBRSOUJESS 
FEEEEEEFECELFELELELELE-ELFEEEEEEEEÁCCE-EEEEEELEE 


- 


$555502552589398529582585935528BP556 
:8888855888885852888855888858888 


БЕС. 2. INDEXING OF PILT PAYMENTS FOR INFLA- 
TION. 


Section 6903 of title 31, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(е) For each fiscal year beginning after 
the date of enactment of this subsection, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall, not later 
than July 1 of that year, adjust the amount 
of payments made under subsection (b) (1) or 
(2) to reflect changes in the rate of inflation 
as measured by the Consumer Price Index’’.e 
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By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, 
Mr. HATCH, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. SYMMS, and Mr. 
HELMS): 

S. 142. A bill to redefine “extortion” 
for purposes of the Hobbs Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

DEFINITION OF EXTORTION UNDER THE HOBBS 

ACT 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
introducing legislation to amend the 
Hobbs Anti-Racketeering Act to re- 
verse the Supreme Court's decision in 
United States versus Enmons, and to 
address à serious, long term, festering 
problem under our Nation's labor laws. 
The United States regulates labor rela- 
tions on a national basis and our labor 
management policies are national poli- 
cies. These policies and regulations are 
enforced by laws such as the National 
Labor Relations Act that Congress 
which preempts comparable State laws. 

Тһе Enmons decision involved the 
Hobbs Anti-Racketeering Act which is 
intended to prohibit extortion by labor 
unions. It provides that: Whoever in 
any way * * * obstructs, delays, or af- 
fects commerce in the movement of 
any article or commodity in com- 
merce, by robbery or extortion or at- 
tempts or conspires to do so or com- 
mits or threatens physical violence to 
any person or property * * %” commits 
A criminal act. This language was de- 
signed to outlaw extortion and violence 
by labor unions. 

In à case of statutory interpretation, 
the Supreme Court in Enmons created 
an exemption to the law which says 
that as long as a labor union commits 
extortion and violence in furtherance 
of legitimate collective bargaining ob- 
jectives, no violation of the act will be 
found. This bill will make it clear that 
the Hobbs Act is intended to punish the 
actual or clear that the Hobbs Act is 
intended to punish the actual or 
threatened use of force or violence to 
obtain property irrespective of the le- 
gitimacy of the extortionist’s claim to 
such property and irrespective of the 
existence of a labor-management dis- 
pute. 

Let me discuss the Enmons case. 

In that case, the defendants were in- 
dicted for firing high powered rifles at 
property, causing extensive damage to 
the property, owned by a utility com- 
pany—all done in an effort to obtain 
higher wages and other benefits from 
the company for striking employees. 
The indictment was, however, dis- 
missed by the district court on the the- 
ory that the Hobbs Act did not prohibit 
the use of violence in obtaining legiti- 
mate" union objectives. On appeal, the 
Supreme Court affirmed. 

The Supreme Court held that the 
Hobbs Act does not proscribe violence 
committed during a lawful strike for 
the purpose of achieving legitimate 
collective bargaining objectives, like 
higher wages. By its focus upon the 
motives and objectives of the property 
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claimant, who uses violence or force to 
achieve his goals, the Enmons decision 
has had several unfortunate results. It 
has deprived the Federal Government 
of the ability to punish significant acts 
of extortionate violence when they 
occur in a labor management context. 
Although other Federal statutes pro- 
hibit the use of specific devices or the 
use of channels of commerce in accom- 
plishing the underlying act of extor- 
tionate violence, only the Hobbs Act 
proscribes a localized act of extortion- 
ate violence whose economic effect is 
to disrupt the channels of commerce. 
Other Federal statutes are not ade- 
quate to address the full effect of the 
Enmons decision. 

The Enmons decision affords parties 
to labor-management disputes an ex- 
emption from the statute’s broad pro- 
scription against violence which is not 
available to any other group in society. 
This bill would make it clear that the 
Hobbs Act punishes the actual or 
threatened use of force and violence 
which is calculated to obtain property 
without regard to whether the extor- 
tionist has a colorable claim to such 
property, and without regard to his 
status as a labor representative, busi- 
nessman, or private citizen. 

Mr. President, attempts to rectify 
the injustice of the Enmons decision 
have been before the Senate on several 
occasions. Shortly after the decision 
was handed down, a bill was introduced 
which was intended to repudiate the 
decision. Over the next several years, 
attempts were made to come up with 
language which was acceptable to orga- 
nized labor and at the same time re- 
stored the original intent of the Hobbs 
Act. 

Іп 1978, S. 1437, a bill which was sub- 
stantially the same as the bill I am іп- 
troducing today, passed the Senate; 
however the bill died in the House. In 
the 101st Congress, I introduced S. 92, à 
bil which is identical to this legisla- 
tion, yet no action was taken on the 
bill. It is time for thé Senate to re-ex- 
amine this issue and restate its opposi- 
tion to violence in labor disputes. En- 
couraged by their exemption from pros- 
ecution for acts of violence committed 
in pursuit of legitimate“ union objec- 
tives, union officials who are corrupt 
routinely use terror tactics to achieve 
their goals. 

Mr. President, violence has no place 
in our society, regardless of the set- 
ting. Our national labor policy has al- 
ways been directed toward the peaceful 
resolution of labor disputes. I think 
that my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle share a common concern that vio- 
lence in labor disputes, whatever the 
source, should be eliminated. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of this bill be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, аз 
follows: 
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8.142 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. DEFINITION OF EXTORTION UNDER 
HOBBS ACT. 


Paragraph (2) of section 1951(b) of title 18, 
United States Code, (commonly known as 
the Hobbs Act’’) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(2ХА) The term ‘extortion’ means the ob- 
taining of property of another— 

“(1) by threatening or placing another per- 
son in fear that any person will be subjected 
to bodily injury or kidnapping or that any 
property will be damaged; or 

**(11) under color of official right. 

“(В) In а prosecution under subparagraph 
(A)1) in which the threat or fear is based on 
conduct by an agent or member of a labor or- 
ganization consisting of an act of bodily in- 
jury to а person or damage to property, the 
pendence, at the time of such conduct, of а 
labor dispute (as defined in section 2(9) of the 
National Labor Relations Act (29 U.S.C. 
152(9))) the outcome of which could result in 
the obtaining of employment benefits by the 
&ctor, does not constitute prima facie evi- 
dence that property was obtained 'by' such 
conduct.“ 


By Mr. MCCONNELL (for himself, 
Mr. DOLE, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. 
PACKWOOD, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
DOMENICI, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. 
ROTH, and Мг. HATFIELD): 

S. 143. A bill to amend the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 to re- 
duce special interest influence on elec- 
tions, to increase competition in poli- 
tics, to reduce campaign costs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

COMPREHENSIVE CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 

ACT 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Madam President, 
the 102d Congress is faced with many 
challenges, not the least of which is en- 
suring the credibility of this institu- 
tion and the electoral process of our 
Nation. 

To that end, I, along with the Repub- 
lican leader, Senator DOLE, and Sen- 
ators SIMPSON, PACKWOOD, COCHRAN, 
DOMENICI, MURKOWSKI, and ROTH, am 
introducing the Comprehensive Cam- 
paign Finance Reform Act. This bill, 
which 36 Senators cosponsored in the 
last Congress, is the most sweeping leg- 
islation ever put forth on this issue. It 
bans political action committees, cuts 
in half to $500 the contribution limit 
for out-of-State individuals, eliminates 
all soft money, protects union mem- 
bers from being forced to contribute to 
partisan political activities, provides a 
broadcast discount to reduce campaign 
costs, prohibits tax-exempt groups 
from engaging in political activities; 
bans using the franking privilege for 
mass mailings during an election year; 
strengthens election fraud laws; pro- 
hibits bundling of contributions; pro- 
vides new standards for jerrymandering 
in congressional districts; mandates 
disclosure of independent expenditures; 
constricts the millionaires’ loopholes; 
Federal activities by State PAC’s cre- 
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ated by Members of Congress; and pro- 
motes political competition, while al- 
lowing political parties to provide 
challengers with seed money to get 
their campaigns off of the ground. 

Madam President, the Comprehen- 
sive Campaign Reform Act would re- 
store integrity and competitiveness to 
our electoral process while preserving 
constitutional rights and our 200-year- 
old democratic freedoms. 

Last year we saw considerable 
progress on this issue as the Senate en- 
gaged in a spirited floor debate, during 
which several amendments were voted 
on. Regretfully, partisan politics pre- 
vailed, and the Senate passed a bill the 
President had said in advance he would 
veto. The House and Senate conferees 
never even met. The issue fell by the 
wayside as Congress turned to other 
more important matters. 

Nevertheless, I was encouraged by 
the substantive debate, and I believe it 
set the stage for passage of a bill in 
this coming Congress, a bill that both 
sides of the aisle could agree on, and 
that the President would sign, and that 
would serve the interests of the Amer- 
ican people. 

We have before us an historic oppor- 
tunity, a great responsibility. Short of 
amending the Constitution, nothing we 
can do will have a more profound effect 
on our democratic system than chang- 
ing the laws governing the electoral 
process. Some of the laws we have 
passed in this area have had trouble- 
some and even disastrous соп- 
sequences. For example, the last re- 
form package, promoted by Common 
Cause, created PAC's. Now most every- 
one, including Common Cause, thinks 
we should eliminate PAC's. 

Contribution limits have the positive 
effect of pushing out the fat cats, but 
they also make it a lot more time-con- 
suming to raise campaign funds. 

Presidential spending limits, which 
the other side wants to impose, have 
created a regulator's nightmare and a 
lawyer's paradise. No one obeys the 
law, and new loopholes are discovered 
every election. 

The current broadcast discount law 
that has been in place for 20 years was 
intended to reduce the costs of cam- 
paigns. Quite the opposite was the ef- 
fect. A loophole allowed the establish- 
ment of different classes of time. The 
candidates must now purchase the 
most expensive class of time, so cam- 
paign costs, and consequently spend- 
ing, increased dramatically. These are 
instances where even the most well-in- 
tentioned attempts at reform, in prac- 
tice, distorted the practices. 

Spending limits, once again, are the 
centerpiece of the majority party's 
campaign finance proposal. Such arbi- 
trary limits would seriously deform the 
electoral process. I will not delve into 
that debate at this time. I refer my col- 
leagues, staff, and observers to the Au- 
gust 1, 1990, Congressional Record, page 
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S 11622, where to some length I dis- 
cussed spending limits and cited the 
views of noted scholars in the field. 

Realistically, we must recognize that 
campaign finance is a partisan issue. 
That was evident in past actions by 
both parties and the partisan split on 
many of the votes during last year's 
debate. The laws could be altered to 
favor one party over another. It does 
not necessarily follow, however, that 
we must do it that way. Nor must we 
deadlock over this issue. We could 
start out working from the areas where 
we agree. 

Last year both the Republican and 
Democratic bills banned PAC's. Both 
bills provided а broadcast discount. 
While I believe we can find more areas 
of agreement, just these two would go 
& long way toward lowering the costs 
of campaigns and addressing the real 
scandal, which is special interest 
sources of campaign funds. The prin- 
cipal problem and concern of the Amer- 
ican people is not how much money 
candidates spend. Most of campaign 
spending is to communicate with vot- 
ers. The problem is where the money 
comes from. Therein lies the potential 
for corruption, both real and perceived. 
Constituents, understandably, do not 
like it that so much of our campaign 
funds come from PAC's the personifica- 
tion of special interest influence. Con- 
stituents do not like it that so much of 
their representatives’ campaign funds 
come from out of State. We can address 
these by banning PAC’s and by adjust- 
ing the contribution limits for individ- 
uals who are not constituents. The 
Comprehensive Campaign Finance Re- 
form Act does just that. We must not 
allow meaningful campaign finance re- 
form to be blocked by a single provi- 
sion in the bill. No single provision is 
the be all or end all of reform. 

I propose that we take these provi- 
sions we can agree on and pass a bill to 
ensure the integrity of our electoral 
process and restore confidence in gov- 
ernment. The American people and our 
soldiers in the Persian Gulf and the 
world are looking to us for leadership 
in a very difficult time. We need to get 
our own house in order. With the con- 
fidence and support of the American 
people, we will be better able to get 
about the business of achieving endur- 
ing peace and prosperity. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent at this point that the bill in its 
entirety appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 143 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENT OF FECA; 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Comprehensive Campaign Finance Re- 
form Act of 1991”, 
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(b) AMENDMENT ОҒ FECA.—When used іп 
this Act, the term “ЕЕСА” means the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
431 et seq.). 

(c) TABLE ОҒ CONTENTS.— 


Sec. 1. Short title; amendment of FECA; 
table of contents. 


TITLE I—REDUCTION OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST INFLUENCE 


Subtitle A—Elimination of Political Action 
Committees From Federal Election Activi- 
ties 


Sec. 101. Ban on activities of political action 
committees in Federal elec- 
tions. 


Subtitle B—Ban on Soft Money in Federal 
Elections 


Ban on soft money. 

Restrictions on party committees. 

Protections for employees. 

Restrictions on soft money activi- 
ties of tax-exempt organiza- 
tions. 

Denial of tax-exempt status for cer- 
tain politically active organiza- 
tions. 

Contributions to certain political 
organizations maintained by a 
candidate. 

. 117. Contributions to State and local 

committees. 


Subtitle C—Other Activities 


121. Modifications of contribution lim- 
its on individuals. 
Sec. 122. Political parties. 
Sec. 123. Contributions through 
intermediaries and conduits. 
Sec. 124. Independent expenditures. 
TITLE II—INCREASE OF COMPETITION IN 
POLITICS 
201. Seed money for challengers. 
202. Use of campaign funds. 
203. Candidate expenditures from per- 
sonal funds. 
Sec. 204. Franked communications. 
Sec. 205. Limitations on gerrymandering. 
Sec. 206. Election fraud, other public corrup- 
tion, and fraud in interstate 
commerce. 
TITLE III—REDUCTION OF CAMPAIGN 
COSTS 


Sec. 301. Broadcast discount. 
TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Subtitle A—Federal Election Commission 


111. 
. 112. 
. 113. 
. 114. 


. 115. 


. 116. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Enforcement Authority 

Sec. 401. Elimination of reason to believe 
standard. 

Sec. 402. Injunctive authority. 

Sec. 403. Time periods. 

Sec. 404. Knowing violation penalties. 

Sec. 405. Court resolved violations and pen- 
alties. 

Sec. 406. Private civil actions. 

Sec. 407. Knowing violations yesolved in 
court. 

Sec. 408. Action on complaint by Commis- 
sion. 

Sec. 409. Violation of confidentiality ге- 
quirement. 

Sec. 410. Penalty in Attorney General ac- 
tions. 

Sec. 411. Amendments relating to enforce- 
ment and judicial review. 

Sec. 412. Tightening enforcement. 


Subtitle B—Other Provisions 


Sec. 421. Disclosure of debt settlement and 
loan security agreements. 
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Sec. 422. Contributions for draft and encour- 
agement purposes with respect 
to elections for Federal office. 

Sec. 423. Severability. 

Sec. 424. Effective date. 

TITLE I—REDUCTION OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST INFLUENCE 
Subtitle A—Elimination of Political Action 
Committees From Federal Election Activities 


SEC. 101. BAN ON ACTIVITIES OF POLITICAL AC- 
TION COMMITTEES 


IN FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Title ІП of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 301 et seq.) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“ВАМ ON FEDERAL ELECTION ACTIVITIES BY 

POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEES 


"SEC. 324. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, no person other than an 
individual or a political committee may 
make contributions, solicit or receive con- 
tributions, or make expenditures for the pur- 
pose of influencing an election for Federal 
office.“ 

(b) DEFINITION OF POLITICAL COMMITTEE.— 
(1) Paragraph (4) of section 301 of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 431(4)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) Тһе term ‘political committee’ 
means— 

“(А) the principal campaign committee of 
a candidate; 

“(В) any national, State, or district com- 
mittee of a political party, including any 
subordinate committee thereof; 

“(С) any local committee of a political 
party which— 

“(i) receives contributions aggregating in 
excess of $5,000 during a calendar year; 

"(i) makes payments exempted from the 
definition of contribution or expenditure 
under paragraph (8) or (9) aggregating in ex- 
cess of $5,000 during a calendar year; or 

(Iii) makes contributions or expenditures 
aggregating in excess of $1,000 during a cal- 
endar year; and 

“(D) any committee jointly established by 
& principal campaign committee and any 
committee described in subparagraph (B) or 
(C) for the purpose of conducting joint fund- 
raising activities.“ 

(2) Section 316(b)(2) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441b(b)2) is amended by striking subpara- 
graphs (B) and (C). 

(c) CANDIDATE'S COMMITTEES.—(1) Section 
315(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a(a)) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

"(9) For the purposes of the limitations 
provided by paragraphs (1) and (2), any polit- 
ical committee which is established or fi- 
nanced or maintained or controlled by any 
candidate or Federal officeholder shall be 
deemed to be an authorized committee of 
such candidate or officeholder.” 

(2) Section 302(е)(3) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 432) 
is amended to read as follows: 

*(3) No political committee that supports 
or has supported more than one candidate 
may be designated as an authorized commit- 
tee, except that 

“(А) a candidate for the office of President 
nominated by a political party may des- 
ignate the national committee of such politi- 
cal party as the candidate's principal cam- 
paign committee, but only if that national 
committee maintains separate books of ac- 
count with respect to its functions as a prin- 
cipal campaign committee; and 

Z) а candidate may designate a political 
committee established solely for the purpose 
of joint fundraising by such candidates as an 
authorized committee.“ 

(d) RULES APPLICABLE WHEN BAN NOT IN 
EFFECT.—For purposes of the Federal Elec- 
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tion Campaign Act of 1971, during any period 
in which the limitation under section 324 of 
such Act (as added by subsection (a)) is not 
in effect— 

(1) the amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) shall not be in effect; and 

(2) it shall be unlawful for any person 
that— 

(A) is treated as a political committee by 
reason of paragraph (1); and 

(B) is not directly or indirectly estab- 
lished, administered, or supported by а con- 
nected organization which is & corporation, 
labor organization, or trade association, 


to make contributions to any candidate or 
the candidate's authorized committee for 
any election aggregating in excess of $1,000. 


Subtitle B—Ban on Soft Money in Federal 
ons 


БЕС. 111. BAN ON SOFT MONEY. 

Section 315 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 44la) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(і) BAN ON SOFT MONEY.—(1) It shall be 
unlawful for the purpose of influencing any 
election to Federal office— 

“(А) to solicit or receive any soft money; 
or 

"(B) to make any payments from soft 
money. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1) the 
term 'soft money' means any amount— 

“(А) solicited or received from а source 
which is prohibited under section 316(a); 

“(В) contributed, solicited, or received іп 
excess of the contribution limits under sec- 
tion 315; or 

“(С) not subject to the recordkeeping, re- 
porting, or disclosure requirements under 
section 304 or any other provision of this 
Act." 

SEC. 112. RESTRICTIONS ON PARTY COMMITTEES. 

(а) DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION BY POLITI- 
CAL COMMITTEE.—(1) Subsection (c) of section 
302 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 432(c)) is amended by 
striking “апа” at the end of paragraph (4), 
by striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (5) and inserting “; and", and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

**(6) each account maintained by a political 
committee of a political party (including 
Federal and non-Federal accounts), and de- 
posits into, and disbursements from, each 
such account." 

(2) Subsection (b) of section 304 of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 434(b)) is amended by striking “апа” 
аб the end of paragraph (7), by striking the 
period at the end of paragraph (8) and insert- 
ing ; and", and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(9) each account maintained by a political 
committee of a political party (including 
Federal and non-Federal accounts), and de- 
posits into, and disbursements from, each 
such account." 

(b) ALLOCATION OF EXPENDITURES FOR 
MIXED ACTIVITIES.— Title Ш of FECA, as 
amended by section 101(a) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


"REQUIRED ALLOCATION OF CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
EXPENDITURES FOR MIXED ACTIVITIES BY PO- 
LITICAL PARTY COMMITTEES 
"SEC. 325. (a) REGULATIONS REQUIRING AL- 

LOCATION FOR MIXED ACTIVITIES.—Not later 
than 180 days after the date of the enactment 
of this section, the Commission shall issue 
regulations providing for a method for allo- 
cating the contributions and expenditures 
for any mixed activity between Federal and 
non-Federal accounts. 
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(0) GUIDELINES FOR ALLOCATION.—(1) The 
regulations issued under subsection (a) 
shall— 

“(А) provide for the allocation of contribu- 
tions and expenditures in accordance with 
this subsection; and 

) require reporting under this Act of ex- 
penditures in connection with a mixed activ- 
ity to disclose— 

**(1) the method and rationale used in allo- 
cating the cost of the mixed activity to Fed- 
eral and non-Federal accounts; and 

ii) the amount and percentage of the cost 
of the mixed activity allocated to such ac- 
counts, 

“(2) In the case of a mixed activity that 
consists of a voter registration drive, get- 
out-the-vote drive, or other activity designed 
to contact voters (other than an activity to 
which paragraph (3) or (4) applies), amounts 
shall be allocated on the basis of the com- 
position of the ballot for the political juris- 
diction in which the activity occurs, except 
that in no event shall the amounts allocated 
to the Federal account be less than— 

“(А) 33% percent of the total amount in 
the case of the national committee of a po- 
litical party; or 

“(В) 25 percent of the total amount in the 
case of a State or local committee of a polit- 
ical party or any subordinate committee 
thereof. 

“(8) In the case of a mixed activity that 
consists of preparing and distributing bro- 
chures, handbills, slate cards, or other print- 
ed materials identifying or seeking support 
of (or opposition to) candidates for both Fed- 
eral offices and non-Federal offices, amounts 
shall be allocated on the basis of total space 
devoted to such candidates, except that in no 
event shall the amounts allocated to the 
Federal account be less than the percentages 
under subparagraph (A) or (B) of paragraph 
(2). 

“*(4)(A) In the case of a mixed activity by a 
national committee of a political party that 
consists of broadcast media advertising (or 
any portion thereof) that promotes (or is in 
opposition to) а political party without men- 
tioning the name of any individual candidate 
for Federal office or non-Federal office, 
amounts allocated to the Federal account 
shall not be less than— 

“(i) 50 percent of the total amount in the 
case of advertising in the national media 
market; and 

(I) 40 percent in the case of advertising in 
other than the national media market. 

(B) In the case of а mixed activity by a 
State or local committee of a political party 
or any subordinate committee thereof that 
consists of broadcast media advertising (or 
any portion thereof) described in subpara- 
graph (A), costs shall be allocated on the 
basis of the composition of the ballot for the 
political jurisdiction in which the activity 
Occurs, except that in no event shall the 
amounts allocated to the Federal account be 
less than 33% percent of the total amount. 

“(5) Overhead and fundraising costs of a 
political committee of a political party for 
each 2-calendar year period ending with the 
calendar year in which a regularly scheduled 
election for Federal office occurs shall be al- 
located to the Federal account on the basis 
of the same ratio which— 

“(А) the aggregate amount of receipts and 
disbursements of such political committee 
during such period in connection with elec- 
tions for Federal office, bears to 

“(В) the aggregate amount of receipts and 
disbursements of such political committee 
during such period. 

"(c) MIXED ACTIVITY.—(1) For purposes of 
this section, the term ‘mixed activity’ means 
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an activity the expenditures in connection 
with which are required under this Act to be 
allocated between Federal and non-Federal 
accounts because such activity affects 1 or 
more elections for Federal office and 1 or 
more non-Federal elections. 

“(2 Activities under 
include— 

“(А) voter registration drives, get-out-the- 
vote drives, telephone banks, and member- 
ship communications in connection with 
elections for Federal offices and elections for 
non-Federal offices; 

“(В) general political advertising, bro- 
chures, or other materials that include any 
reference (however incidental) to both a can- 
didate for Federal office and a candidate for 
non-Federal office, or that urge support for 
or opposition to a political party or to all 
the candidates of a political party; 

“(С) overhead expenses; and 

D) activities described in clauses (v), (x), 
and (xii) of section 301(8)(B). 

d) ACCOUNTS.—For purposes of this 
section 

"(1) the term Federal account' means ап 
account to which receipts and disbursements 
are allocated to elections for Federal offices; 
and 

“(2) the term ‘non-Federal account’ means 
an account to which receipts and disburse- 
ments are allocated to elections other than 
non-Federal offices.“ 

SEC. 113. PROTECTION FOR EMPLOYEES. 

(a) CONTRIBUTIONS TO ALL POLITICAL COM- 
MITTEES INCLUDED.—Paragraph (2) of section 
316(b) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441b(b)(2)) is amend- 
ed by inserting political committee," after 
“campaign committee.“ 

(b) APPLICABILITY OF REQUIREMENTS TO 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS.—Section 316(b) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 441b(b)) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 


paragraph (1) 


graph: 

“(8ХА) Subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C) of 
paragraph (2) shall not apply to a labor orga- 
nization unless the organization meets the 
requirements of subparagraphs (B), (C), and 
(D). 

"(B) The requirements of this subpara- 
graph are met only if the labor organization 
provides, at least once annually, to all em- 
ployees within the labor organization's bar- 
gaining unit or uníts (and to new employees 
within 30 days after commencement of their 
employment) written notification presented 
in a manner to inform any such employee— 

“(1) that an employee cannot be obligated 
to pay, through union dues or any other 
mandatory payment to а labor organization, 
for the political activities of the labor orga- 
nization, including, but not limited to, the 
maintenance and operation of, or solicita- 
tion of contributions to, & political commit- 
tee, political communications to members, 
and voter registration and get-out-the-vote 
campaigns; 

(ii) that no employee may be required ac- 
tually to join any labor organization, but if 
& collective bargaining agreement covering 
an employee purports to require membership 
or payment of dues or other fees to a labor 
organization as a condition of employment, 
the employee may elect instead to pay an 
agency fee to the labor organization; 

(iii) that the amount of the agency fee 
shall be limited to the employee's pro rata 
share of the cost of the labor organization's 
exclusive representation services to the em- 
ployee's collective bargaining unit, including 
collective bargaining, contract administra- 
tion, and grievance adjustment; 

(iv) that an employee who elects to be а 
full member of the labor organization and 
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pay membership dues is entitled to а reduc- 
tion of those dues by the employee's pro rata 
share of the total spending by the labor orga- 
nization for political activities; 

"(v) that the cost of the labor organiza- 
tion's exclusive representation services, and 
the amount of spending by such organization 
for political activities, shall be computed on 
the basis of such cost and spending for the 
immediately preceding fiscal year of such or- 
ganization; and 

*(vi) of the amount of the labor organiza- 

tion's full membership dues, initiation fees, 
and assessments for the current year; the 
amount of the reduced membership dues, 
subtracting the employee's pro rata share of 
the organization's spending for political ac- 
tivities, for the current year; and the 
amount of the agency fee for the current 
year. 
"(C) The requirements of this subpara- 
graph are met only if, for purposes of verify- 
ing the cost of such labor organization's ex- 
clusive representation services, the labor or- 
ganization provides all represented employ- 
ees an annual examination by an independ- 
ent certified public accountant of financial 
statements supplied by such organization 
which verify the cost of such services; except 
that such examination shall, at à minimum, 
constitute а 'special report' as interpreted 
by the Association of Independent Certifíed 
Public Accountants. 

D) The requirements of this subpara- 
graph are met only if the labor 
organization— 

“(1) maintains procedures to promptly de- 
termine the costs that may properly be 
charged to agency fee payors as costs of ex- 
clusive representation, and explains such 
procedures in the written notification re- 
quired under subparagraph (B); and 

(ii) if any person challenges the costs 
which may be properly charged as costs of 
exclusive representation— 

“(1) provides a mutually selected impartial 
decisionmaker to hear and decide such chal- 
lenge pursuant to rules of discovery and evi- 
dence and subject to de novo review by the 
National Labor Relations Board or an appli- 
cable court; and 

“(П) places in escrow amounts reasonably 
in dispute pending the outcome of the chal- 
lenge. 

"(E)i) A labor organization that does not 
satisfy the requirements of subparagraphs 
(B), (C), and (D) shall finance any expendi- 
tures specified in subparagraphs (A), (B), or 
(C) of paragraph (2) only with funds legally 
collected under this Act for its separate seg- 
regated fund. 

*(ii) For purposes of this paragraph, sub- 
paragraph (A) of paragraph (2) shall apply 
only with respect to communications ex- 
pressly advocating the election or defeat of 
any clearly identified candidate for elective 
public office.“ 

SEC. 114. RESTRICTIONS ON SOFT MONEY ACTIVI- 
TIES ОҒ TAX-EXEMPT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 501 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to exemp- 
tion from tax) is amended by redesignating 
subsection (n) as subsection (о) and by in- 
serting after subsection (m) the following 
new subsection: 

“(п) DENIAL OF TAX-EXEMPT STATUS FOR 
ACTIVITIES ТО INFLUENCE A FEDERAL ELEC- 
TION.—An organization shall not be treated 
as exempt from tax under subsection (a) if 
such organization participates or intervenes 
in any political campaign on behalf of or in 
opposition to any candidate for Federal of- 
fice.” 
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(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to any 
participation or intervention by an organiza- 
tion on or after September 1, 1992. 

SEC. 115. DENIAL OF TAX-EXEMPT STATUS FOR 
CERTAIN POLITICALLY ACTIVE OR- 
GANIZATIONS. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 501 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to exemp- 
tion from tax), as amended by section 114, is 
amended by redesignating subsection (0) as 
subsection (p) and by inserting after sub- 
section (n) the following new subsection: 

“(о) DENIAL OF TAX-EXEMPT STATUS FOR 
CERTAIN POLITICALLY ACTIVE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—An organization shall 
not be treated as exempt from tax under sub- 
section (a) if— 

“(А) such organization devotes any of its 
operating budget to— 

“(1) voter registration or get-out-the-vote 
campaigns; or 

(ii) participation or intervention іп апу 
political campaign on behalf of or in opposi- 
tion to any candidate for public office; and 

B) a candidate, ог an authorized commit- 
tee of a candidate, has— 

“(i) solicited contributions to, or on behalf 
of, such organization; and 

(ii) the solicitation is made іп coopera- 
tion, consultation, or concert with, or at the 
request or suggestion of, such organization. 

“(2) CANDIDATE DEFINED.—For purposes of 
this subsection— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—The term ‘candidate’ 
has the meaning given such term by para- 
graph (2) of section 301 of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C, 431(2)). 

“(В) MEMBERS ОҒ CONGRESS.—The term 
‘candidate’ shall include any Senator or Rep- 
resentative in, or Delegate or Resident Com- 
missioner to, the Congress unless— 

*(1) the date for filing for nomination, or 
election to, such office has passed and such 
individual has not so filed, and 

(ii) such individual is not otherwise a can- 
didate described in subparagraph (A).“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years ending after the date of enactment of 
this Act, but only with respect to solicita- 
tions or suggestions by candidates made 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
SEC. 116. CONTRIBUTIONS TO CERTAIN POLITI- 

CAL ORGANIZATIONS MAINTAINED 
BY A CANDIDATE. 

(a) CONTRIBUTIONS BY PERSONS IN GENERAL 
AND BY MULTICANDIDATE POLITICAL COMMIT- 
TEES.—(1) Section 315(a)(1)(A) of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 441a(a)(1)(A)) is amended by striking 
“candidate and his authorized political com- 
mittees“ and inserting candidate, а can- 
didate’s authorized political committees, 
and any political organizations (other than 
authorized committees) maintained by a 
candidate. 

(2) Section 315(a)(2)(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441а(а)(2)(А)) is amended by striking “сап- 
didate and his authorized political commit- 
tees“ and inserting candidate, a candidate's 
authorized political committees, and any po- 
litical organizations (other than authorized 
committees) maintained by а candidate,“ 

(3) Section 315(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441a(a), as amended by section 101(с), is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(10) For the purposes of paragraphs (1)(A) 
and (2)(A), the term ‘political organization 
maintained by a candidate’ means any non- 
Federal political action committee, non-Fed- 
eral multicandidate political committee, or 
any other form of political organization reg- 
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ulated under State law which is not a politi- 
cal committee of a national, State, or local 
political party— 

“(А) that is set up by or on behalf of a can- 
didate and engages in political activity 
von directly influences Federal elections; 
an 

) for which that candidate has solicited 
a contribution.” 

(b) CONTRIBUTIONS BY NATIONAL BANKS, 
CORPORATIONS, AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS.— 
(1) Section 316(b)(2) of the FECA (2 U.S.C. 
4410(0)(2)) is amended by striking “сап- 
didate, campaign committee“ and inserting 
"candidate, political organization (other 
than an authorized committee) maintained 
by а candidate, campaign committee,"'. 

(2) Section 316(b of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441b(b), as amended by section 113(b), is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(9) For the purposes of paragraph (2), the 
term 'political organization maintained by a 
candidate' means any non-Federal political 
action committee, non-Federal 
multicandidate political committee, or any 
other form of political organization regu- 
lated under State law which is not a political 
committee of a national, State, or local po- 
litical party— 

“(А) that is set up by or on behalf of a can- 
didate and engages in political activity 
which directly influences Federal elections; 
and 

“(B) for which that candidate has solicited 
a contribution." 

(c) DATE ОҒ APPLICATION.—The amend- 
ments made by subsections (a) and (b) shall 
apply to contributions described in sections 
315 and 316 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a and 441b) 
made in response to solicitations made after 
January , 1991. 


SEC. 117. CONTRIBUTIONS TO STATE AND LOCAL 
COMMITTEES. 


Section 315(a)(1) of FECA 
441a(a)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “ог” at the end of subpara- 
graph (B); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (C) and inserting “; ог”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraph; 

"(D) to the political committees estab- 
lished and maintained by a State or local po- 
litical party, in connection with any activity 
that may influence an election for Federal 
office, in any calendar year which, in the ag- 
gregate, exceed the lesser of 

**(1) $50,000; or 

„(i) the difference between $50,000 and the 
amount of contributions made by such per- 
son to any political committees established 
and maintained by a national political 
party.“ 

Subtitle C— Other Activities 


MODIFICATIONS OF CONTRIBUTION 
LIMITS ON INDIVIDUALS. 

(а) INCREASE IN CANDIDATE LIMIT.—Sub- 
paragraph (А) of section 315(a)(1) of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 441a(a)(1)(A)) is amended by striking 
*$1,000' and inserting the applicable 
amount". 

(b) APPLICABLE AMOUNT DEFINED.—Section 
315(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a(a)), as amended 
by section 116(a)(3), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

*(11) For purposes of subsection (a)(1)(A)— 

“(А) The term 'applicable amount' means— 

) $1,000 in the case of contributions by a 
person to— 

“(1) а candidate for the office of President 
or Vice President or such candidate's author- 
ized committees; or 
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"(II any other candidate or such can- 
didate's authorized committees if, at the 
time such contributions are made, such per- 
son is a resident of the State with respect to 
which such candidate seeks Federal office; 
and 

"(ii) $500 in the case of contributions by 
any other person to а candidate described іп 
clause (iXII) or such candidate's authorized 
committees. 

“(В) At the beginning of 1991 and each odd- 
numbered calendar year thereafter, the Sec- 
retary of Labor shall certify in the same 
manner as under subsection (сХ1) the рег- 
cent difference between the price index for 
the preceding calendar year and the price 
index for calendar year 1989. Each of the dol- 
lar limits under subparagraph (A) shall be in- 
creased by such percent difference and 
rounded to the nearest $100. Each amount so 
increased shall be the amount in effect for 
the calendar year for which determined and 
the succeeding calendar year.“ 

SEC. 122. POLITICAL PARTIES. 

ITEMS NOT TREATED AS CONTRIBUTIONS OR 
EXPENDITURES.—(1) Section  301(8(B) of 
FECA (2 U.S.C. 431(8)(B)) is amended— 

(A) in clauses (x) and (xii) by inserting 
"national," after "the payment by а”; and 

(B) in clause (xii), by inserting ‘‘general re- 
search activities," after the costs оГ”. 

(2) Section 301(9(B) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
431(9)(B)) is amended— 

(A) in clauses (viii) and (ix), by inserting 
"national," after the payment by а”; and 

(B) in clause (ix), by inserting general re- 
search activities,” after the costs оГ”. 

SEC. 123. CONTRIBUTIONS THROUGH 
INTERMEDIARIES AND CONDUITS. 

Section 315(a)(8) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 441a(a)(8)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(8) For purposes of this subsection— 

"(A) Contributions made by a person, ei- 
ther directly or indirectly, to or on behalf of 
а particular candidate, including contribu- 
tions which are in any way earmarked or 
otherwise directed through an intermediary 
or conduit to such candidate, shall be treat- 
ed as contributions from such person to such 
candidate. 

(B) If a contribution is made by a person 
either directly or indirectly to or on behalf 
of а particular candidate through an 
intermediary or conduit, the intermediary or 
conduit shall report the original source and 
the intended recipient of such contribution 
to the Commission and to the intended recip- 
ient. 

“(С) No conduit or intermediary shall de- 
liver or arrange to have delivered contribu- 
tions from more than 2 persons who are em- 
ployees of the same employer or who are 
members of the same trade association, 
membership organization, or labor organiza- 
tion. 

"(D) No person required to register with 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives or 
the Secretary of the Senate under section 308 
of the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act (2 
U.S.C. 267), or an officer, employee or agent 
of such a person, may act as an intermediary 
or conduit with respect to a contribution to 
а candidate for Federal office.“ 

SEC. 124. INDEPENDENT EXPENDITURES. 

(а) ATTRIBUTION OF COMMUNICATIONS; RE- 
PORTS.—(1) Section 318 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
441d) is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

"(c)(1) If any person makes an independent 
expenditure through а broadcast commu- 
nication on any television or radio station, 
the broadcast communication shall include а 
statement— 
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“(А) іп such television broadcast, that is 
clearly readable to the viewer and appears 
continuously during the entire length of 
such communication; or 

“(Ву in such radio broadcast, that is clear- 
ly audible to the viewer and is aired at the 
beginning and ending of such broadcast, 
setting forth the name of such person and, in 
the case of а political committee, the name 
of any connected or affiliated organization. 

“(2) If any person makes an independent 
expenditure through a newspaper, magazine, 
outdoor advertising facility, direct mailing, 
or other type of general public political ad- 
vertising, the communication shall include, 
in addition to the other information required 
by this section— 

"(A) the following sentence: "The cost of 
presenting this communication is not sub- 
ject to any campaign contribution limits.'; 
and 

“(В) а statement setting forth the name of 
the person who paid for the communication 
and, in the case of a political committee, the 
name of any connected or affiliated organi- 
zation, and the name of the president or 
treasurer of such organization. 

“(8) Any person making an independent ex- 
penditure described in paragraph (1) or (2) 
Shall furnish, by certified mail, return re- 
ceipt requested, the following information, 
to each candidate and to the Commission, 
not later than the date and time of the first 
public transmission of the communication: 

*(A) Effective notice that the person plans 
to make an independent expenditure for the 
purpose of financing à communication which 
expressly advocates the election or defeat of 
& clearly identified candidate. 

“(В) An exact copy of the intended commu- 
nication, or а complete description of the 
contents of the intended communication, in- 
cluding the entirety of any texts to be used 
in conjunction with such communication, 
and a complete description of any photo- 
graphs, films, or any other visual devices to 
be used in conjunction with such commu- 
nication. 

"(C) All dates and times when such com- 
munication will be publicly transmitted.” 

(2) Section 318(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 4414(а)) 
is amended by striking Whenever“ and in- 
serting Except as provided in subsection (c), 
whenever". 

(b) DEFINITION OF INDEPENDENT EXPENDI- 
TURE.—Paragraph (17) of section 301 of FECA 
(2 U.S.C. 431(17)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “(17) The term” and insert- 
ing “(17ХА) The term“; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

„B) For the purpose of subparagraph (A), 
an expenditure shall be considered to be 
made in cooperation, consultation, or con- 
cert with, or at the request or suggestion of, 
a candidate, authorized committee, or agent, 
if there is any arrangement, coordination, or 
direction by the candidate or the candidate’s 
agent prior to the publication, distribution, 
display, or broadcast of a communication, 
and it shall be presumed to be so made when 
it is— 

“(1) based on information about the can- 
didate’s plans, projects, or needs provided to 
the person making the expenditure by the 
candidate, or by the candidate’s agents, with 
a view toward having an expenditure made; 
or 

(ii) made by or through any person who 
is, or has been— 

“(1) authorized to raise or expend funds оп 
behalf of the candidate or the candidate’s au- 
thorized committees; 

“(П) serving as an officer of the can- 
didate’s authorized committees; or 
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(III) providing professional services to, or 
receiving any form of compensation or reim- 
bursement (гот, the candidate, the can- 
didate's committee, or agent.“ 

(c) HEARINGS ON COMPLAINTS.—Section 
309(a) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 437g(a)) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(13) Within 3 days after the Commission 
receives а complaint filed pursuant to this 
section which alleges that an independent 
expenditure was made with the cooperation 
or consultation of а candidate, or an author- 
ized committee or agent of such candidate, 
or was made in concert with or at the re- 
quest or suggestion of an authorized commit- 
tee or agent of such candidate, the Commis- 
sion shall provide for a hearing to determine 
such matter.“ 

(d) EXPEDITED JUDICIAL REVIEW.—Section 
310 of the FECA (2 U.S.C. 437h) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: It shall be the duty of the courts 
to advance on the docket and to expedite to 
the greatest possible extent the disposition 
of any matter relating to the making or al- 
leged making of an independent expendi- 
ture." 

TITLE II—INCREASE OF COMPETITION IN 
POLITICS 
SEC. 201. SEED MONEY FOR CHALLENGERS. 

Section 315 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a), as 
amended by section 111, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

0301) Notwithstanding subsection (a)(2), 
the congressional campaign committee or 
the senatorial campaign committee of a na- 
tional political party, whichever is applica- 
ble, may make contributions to an eligible 
candidate (and the candidate's authorized 
committees) which in the aggregate do not 
exceed the lesser of— 

**(A) $100,000; or 

“(B) the aggregate qualified matching con- 
tributions received by such candidate and 
the candidate's authorized committees. 

"(2) Any contribution under paragraph (1) 
shall not be treated as an expenditure for 
purposes of subsection (d)(3). 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term  'qualified matching  contributions' 
means contributions made during the period 
of the election cycle preceding the primary 
election by an individual who, at the time 
such contributions are made, is a resident of 
the State in which the election with respect 
to which such contributions are made is to 
be held. 

"(4) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term 'eligible candidate' means a candidate 
for Federal office (other than President or 
Vice President) who does not hold Federal 
office.“ 

SEC. 202. USE OF CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 

Section 313 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 439a) is 
amended by inserting (a)“ before 
“Amounts” and inserting at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a), а 
holder of Federal office may not transfer any 
amounts received as contributions or other 
campaign funds to any account maintained 
for purposes of defraying ordinary and nec- 
essary expenses in connection with the du- 
ties of such Federal office.“ 

SEC. 203. CANDIDATE EXPENDITURES FROM PER- 
SONAL FUNDS. 

(a) Section 315 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 441a), as 
amended by section 201, is amended by add- 
ing аб the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(КХАХА) Not less than 15 days after a can- 
didate qualifies for a primary election ballot 
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under State law, the candidate shall file with 
the Commission, and each other candidate 
who has qualified for that ballot, a declara- 
tion stating whether the candidate intends 
to expend for the primary and general elec- 
tion an amount exceeding $250,000 from— 

„) the candidate's personal funds; 

(i) the funds of the candidate’s imme- 
diate family; and 

*(iii) personal loans incurred by the can- 
didate and the candidate's immediate family 
in connection with the candidate's election 
campaign. 

“(В) The declaration required by subpara- 
graph (A) shall be in such form and contain 
such information as the Commission may re- 
quire by regulation. 

“(2) Notwithstanding subsection (a), if a 
candidate— 

“(А) declares under paragraph (1) that the 
candidate intends to expend for the primary 
and general election funds described in such 
paragraph an amount exceeding $250,000; 

“(В) expends such funds in the primary and 
general election an amount exceeding 
$250,000; or 

(С) fails to file the declaration required 
by paragraph (1), 
the limitations on contributions under sub- 
section (a), and the limitations on expendi- 
tures under subsection (d), shall be modified 
ав provided under paragraph (3) with respect 
to other candidates for the same office who 
are not described in subparagraph (A), (B), or 
(C). 

*(3) For purposes of paragraph (2)— 

"(A) the limitation under subsection 
(a)(1)(A) shall be increased to $5,000; and 

“(В) if а candidate described in paragraph 
(2)(B) expends more than $1,000,000 of funds 
described in paragraph (1) in the primary and 
general election— 

"(1) the limitation under subsection 
(a)(1)(A) shall not apply; 

*(11) the limitation under subsection (a)(2) 
shall not apply to any political committee of 
а political party; and 

(Ii) the limitation under subsection (d)(3) 

shall not apply. 
The $5,000 amount under subparagraph (A) 
shall be adjusted each calendar year in the 
same manner as amounts are adjusted under 
subsection (a)(11)(B). 

4) If— 

“(А) the modifications under paragraph (3) 
apply for а convention or а primary election 
by reason of 1 or more candidates taking (or 
falling to take) any action described in sub- 
Hs a ph (А), (B), or (С) of paragraph (2); 
ап 


“(В) such candidates are not candidates іп 
any subsequent election in the same election 
campaign, including the general election, 
paragraph (3) shall cease to apply to the 
other candidates in such campaign. 

“(5) А candidate who— 

"(A) declares, pursuant to paragraph (1), 
that the candidate does not intend to expend 
funds described in paragraph (1) in excess of 
$250,000; and 

"(B) subsequently changes such declara- 
tion or expends such funds in excess of that 
amount, 
shall file an amended declaration with the 
Commission and notify all other candidates 
for the same office within 24 hours after 
changing such declaration or exceeding such 
limits, whichever first occurs, by sending a 
notice by certified mail, return receipt re- 
quested. 

“(6) Contributions to а candidate or а can- 
didate's authorized committees may be used 
to repay any expenditure or personal loan in- 
curred in connection with the candidate's 
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election to Federal office by а candidate or a 
member of the candidate's immediate family 
only to the extent that such repayment— 

“(А) is limited to the amount of such ex- 
penditure or the principal amount of such 
loan (and no interest is paid); and 

“(В) is not made from any such contribu- 
tions received after the date of the general 
election to which such expenditure or loan 
relates. 

"(7) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘immediate family’ means— 

“(А)а candidate's spouse; 

B) any child, stepchild, parent, grand- 
parent, brother, half-brother, sister, or half- 
sister of the candidate or the candidate’s 
spouse; and 

“(С) the spouse of a person described іп 
subparagraph (B). 

“(8) The Commission shall take such ac- 
tion as it deems necessary under the enforce- 
ment provisions of this Act to ensure compli- 
ance with this subsection.” 


БЕС. 204. FRANKED COMMUNICATIONS. 

(a) AMENDMENT OF TITLE 39, UNITED STATES 
CODE.—(1) Section 9210(аХ6ХА) of title 39, 
United States Code is amended— 

(A) by striking clause (i) and inserting the 
following new clause: 

„) if the mass mailing is mailed during 
the calendar year of any primary or general 
election (whether regular or runoff) in which 
the Member is a candidate for reelection; 
or"; and 

(В) in clause (iiXID, by striking ‘‘fewer 
than 60 days immediately before the date“ 
and inserting during the year“. 

(2) Section 3210(a)(6)(C) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking ''fewer 
than 60 days immediately before the date“ 
and inserting during the year“. 

(3) Section 3210(a)(6) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(A) by redesignating subparagraphs (D), 
(Е), and (Е) as subparagraphs (Е), (Е), and 
(G), respectively; and 

(B) by inserting after subparagraph (C) the 
following new subparagraph: 

"(D)1)1 When a Member of the Senate 
disseminates information under the frank by 
а mass mailing, the Member shall register 
annually with the Secretary of the Senate 
such mass mailings. Such registration shall 
be made by filing with the Secretary of the 
Senate а copy of the matter mailed and pro- 
viding, on а form supplied by the Secretary 
of the Senate, а description of the group or 
groups of persons to whom the mass mailing 
was mailed. 

I) The Secretary of the Senate shall 
promptly make available for public inspec- 
tion and copying a copy of the mail matter 
registered and а description of the group or 
groups of persons to whom the mass mailing 
was mailed.” 

"(1)1) When а Member of the House of 
Representatives disseminates information 
under the frank by a mass mailing, the Mem- 
ber shall register annually with the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives such mass 
mailings. Such registration shall be made by 
filing with the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a copy of the matter mailed and 
providing, on a form supplied by the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, a description 
of the group or groups of persons to whom 
the mass mailing was mailed. 

(IJ) The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives shall promptly make available for pub- 
lic inspection and copying a copy of the mail 
matter registered and a description of the 
group or groups of persons to whom the mass 
mailing was mailed.” 
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(b) AMENDMENT OF STANDING RULES OF THE 
SENATE.—(1) Paragraph 1 of Rule XL of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate is amended by 
striking less than sixty days immediately 
before the date“ and inserting during the 
уеаг”. 

(2) This subsection is enacted— 

(A) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate; and 

(B) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of the Senate to change the 
rules at any time, in the same manner and to 
the same extent as in the case of any other 
rule of the Senate. 

SEC. 205. LIMITATIONS ON GERRYMANDERING. 

(а) REAPPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES.—Section 22 of the Act entitled “Ап 
Act to provide for the fifteenth and subse- 
quent decennial censuses and to provide for 
apportionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress," approved June 18, 1929 (2 U.S.C. 2a), is 
amended— 

(1) by striking subsection (c); and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsections: 

"(c)(1) In each State entitled in the One 
Hundred Third Congress or in any subse- 
quent Congress to more than one Represent- 
ative under an apportionment made pursu- 
ant to the second paragraph of the Act enti- 
tled *An Act for the relief of Doctor Ricardo 
Vallejo Samala and to provide for congres- 
sional redistricting’, approved December 14, 
1967 (2 U.S.C. 2c), as in effect prior to the 
date of enactment of this subsection, there 
shall be established in the manner provided 
by the law of the State a number of districts 
equal to the number of Representatives to 
which such State is so entitled, and Rep- 
resentatives shall be elected only by eligible 
voters from districts so established, no dis- 
trict to elect more than 1 Representative. 

*(2) Such districts shall be established in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act as 
soon as practicable after the decennial cen- 
sus date established in section 141(a) of title 
13, United States Code, but in no case later 
than such time as is reasonably sufficient for 
their use in the elections for the One Hun- 
dred Third Congress and in each fifth Con- 
gress thereafter. 

*(d)1) The number of persons in congres- 
sional districts within each State shall be as 
nearly equal as is practicable, as determined 
under the then most recent decennial census. 

“(2) The enumeration established accord- 
ing to the Federal decennial census pursuant 
to article I, section II, United States Con- 
stitution, shall be the sole basis of popu- 
lation for the establishment of congressional 
districts. 

de) Congressional districts shall be com- 
prised of contiguous territory, including ad- 
joining insular territory. 

"(f) Congressional districts shall not be es- 
tablished with the intent or effect of diluting 
the voting strength of any person, group of 
persons, or members of any political party. 

*(g) Congressional districts shall be com- 
pact in form. In establishing such districts, 
nearby population shall not be bypassed іп 
favor of more distant population. 

"(h) Congressional district boundaries 
shall avoid the unnecessary division of coun- 
ties or their equivalent in any State. 

“(1) Congressional district boundaries shall 
be established in such a manner so as to min- 
imize the division of cities, towns, villages, 
and other political subdivisions. 

*(j)(1) It is the intent of the Congress that 
congressional districts established pursuant 
to this section be subject to reasonable pub- 
lic scrutiny and comment prior to their es- 
tablishment. 
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2) At the same time that Federal decen- 
nial census tabulations data, reports, maps, 
or other material or information produced or 
obtained using Federal funds and associated 
with the congressional reapportionment and 
redistricting process are made available to 
any officer or public body in any State, those 
materials shall be made available by the 
State at the cost of duplication to any per- 
son from that State meeting the qualifica- 
tions for voting in an election of a Member 
of the House of Representatives. 

“(k) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to supersede any provision of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 1973 et seq.). 

“(1Х1) A State may establish by law cri- 
teria for implementing the standards set 
forth in this section. 

“(2) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as limiting the power of a State to 
strengthen or add to the standards set forth 
in this section, or to interpret those stand- 
ards in a manner consistent with the law of 
the State, to the extent that any additional 
criteria or interpretations are not in conflict 
with this section.” 

mei) The district courts of the United 
States shall have exclusive jurisdiction to 
hear and determine any action to enforce 
subsections (c) through (1). 

“(2) A person who meets a State’s quali- 
fications for voting in an election of a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from the 
State may bring an action in the district 
court for the district in which the person re- 
sides to enforce subsections (c) through (1) 
with regard to the State in which the person 
resides. 

“(8) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the district courts of the 
United States shall have authority to issue 
all judgments, orders, and decrees necessary 
to ensure that any criteria established by 
State law pursuant to this section are not in 
conflict with this section. 

“(4) With the exception of actions brought 
for the relief described in paragraph (3), the 
district court for the purposes of this section 
shall be a three-judge district court pursuant 
to section 2284 of title 28, United States 
Code. 

“(5) On motion of any party in accordance 
with section 1657 of title 28, United States 
Code, it shall be the duty of the district 
court to assign the case for briefing and 
hearing at the earliest practicable date, and 
to cause the case to be in every way expe- 
dited. The district court shall have authority 
to enter all judgments, orders and decrees 
necessary to bring a State into compliance 
with this Act. 

“(6) An action to challenge the establish- 
ment of a congressional district in a State 
after a Federal decennial census may not be 
brought after the end of the 9-month period 
beginning on the date on which the last such 
district is so established. 

“(7) For the purposes of this section, an 
order dismissing a complaint for failure to 
state a cause of action shall be appealable in 
accordance with section 1253 of title 28, Unit- 
ed States Code. 

*(8) If a district court fails to establish a 
briefing and hearing schedule that will per- 
mit resolution of the case prior to the next 
general election, any party may seek a writ 
of mandamus from the United States Court 
of Appeals for the circuit in which the dis- 
trict court sits. The court of appeals shall 
have jurisdiction over the motion for a writ 
of mandamus and shall establish an expe- 
dited briefing and hearing schedule for reso- 
lution of the motion. Such a motion shall 
not stay proceedings in the district court. 
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“(9) If a district court determines that the 
congressional districts established by а 
State's redistricting authority pursuant to 
this Act are not in compliance with this Act, 
the court shall remand the plan to the 
State's redistricting authority to establish 
new districts consistent with subsections (c) 
through (1). The district court shall retain 
jurisdiction over the case after remand. 

“(10) If, after а remand under paragraph 
(9), the district court determines that the 
congressional districts established by а 
State's redistricting authority under the re- 
mand order are not consistent with sub- 
sections (c) through (1), the district court 
shall enter an order establishing districts 
that are consistent with subsections (c) 
through (1) for the next general congres- 
sional election. 

“(11) If any question of State law arises іп 
& case under this section that would require 
abstention, the district court shall not ab- 
stain. However, in any State permitting cer- 
tification of such questions, the district 
court shall certify the question to the high- 
est court of the State whose law is in ques- 
tion. Such certification shall not stay the 
proceedings in the district court or delay the 
court's determination of the question of 
State law. 

“(12) With the exception of actions brought 
for the relief described in paragraph (3), an 
appeal from a decision of the district court 
under this section shall be taken in accord- 
ance with section 1253 of title 28, United 
States Code. An appeal under this paragraph 
shall be noticed in the district court and per- 
fected by docketing in the Supreme Court 
within thirty days of the entry of judgment 
below. Appeals brought to the Supreme 
Court under this paragraph shall be heard as 
soon аз practicable. 

“(13) For purposes of this section, the term 
“redistricting authority“ means the officer 
or public body having initial responsibility 
for the congressional redistricting of a 
State.” 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS AND НЕ- 
PEALER.—(1) The first sentence of section 
1657 of title 28, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by striking ‘chapter 153 or’’ and inserting 
“chapter 153, any action under subsection 
(т) through (1) of section 22 of the Act enti- 
tled ‘An Act to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent censuses and to provide for ap- 
portionment of Representatives in Congress,’ 
approved June 18, 1929 (2 U.S.C. 2а), ог”. 

(2) Section 141(c) of title 13, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: “Іп circumstances in which 
this subsection requires that the Secretary 
provide criteria to, consult with, or report 
tabulations of population to (or if the Sec- 
retary for any reason provides material or 
information to) the public bodies having re- 
sponsibility for the legislative apportion- 
ment or districting of a State, the Secretary 
shall provide, without cost, such criteria, 
consultations, tabulations, or other material 
or information simultaneously to the leader- 
ship of each political party represented on 
such public bodies, For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term ‘political party’ means any 
political party whose candidates for Rep- 
resentatives to Congress received, as the 
candidates of such party, 5 percent or more 
of the total number of votes received state- 
wide by all candidates for such office in any 
of the 5 most recent general congressional 
elections. Such materials may include those 
developed by the Census Bureau for redis- 
tricting purposes for the 1990 Census.“ 

(3) The second paragraph of the Act enti- 
tled “Ап Act for the relief of Doctor Ricardo 
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Vallejo Samala and to provide for congres- 
sional redistricting", approved December 14, 
1967 (2 U.S.C. 2c), is repealed. 


SEC. 206. ELECTION FRAUD, OTHER PUBLIC COR- 
RUPTION, AND FRAUD IN INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE. 

(а) ELECTION FRAUD AND OTHER PUBLIC 
CORRUPTION.—(1) Chapter 11 of title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“§ 225. Public corruption 

“(а) Whoever, іп а circumstance described 
in subsection (d), deprives or defrauds, or еп- 
deavors to deprive or to defraud, by any 
Scheme or artifice, the inhabitants of a State 
or political subdivision of а State of the hon- 
est services of an official or employee of such 
State, political subdivision, or Indian tribal 
government shall be fined under this title, or 
imprisoned for not more than 10 years, or 
both. 

*(b) Whoever, in a circumstance described 
in subsection (d), deprives or defrauds, or en- 
deavors to deprive or to defraud, by any 
Scheme or artifice, the inhabitants of a State 
or political subdivision of a State of a fair 
and impartially conducted election process 
in any primary, runoff, special, or general 
election— 

“(1) through the procurement, casting, or 
tabulation of ballots that are materially 
false, fictitious, or fraudulent or that are in- 
valid, under the laws of the State in which 
the election is held; 

“(2) through paying or offering to pay any 
person for voting; 

*(3) through the procurement or submis- 
sion of voter registrations that contain false 
material information, or omit material in- 
formation; or 


*(4) through the filing of any report re- 


quired to be filed under State law regarding 
an election campaign that contains false ma- 
terial information or omits material infor- 
mation, 

shall be fined under this title or imprisoned 
for not more than 10 years, or both. 

“(с) Whoever, being a public official or an 
official or employee of a State, political sub- 
division of а State, or Indian tribal govern- 
ment, іп а circumstance described in sub- 
section (d), deprives or defrauds, or endeav- 
ors to deprive or to defraud, by any scheme 
or artifice, the inhabitants of а State or po- 
litical subdivision of а State of the right to 
have the affairs of the State, political sub- 
division, or Indian tribal government con- 
ducted on the basis of complete, true, and ac- 
curate material information, shall be fined 
under this title or imprisoned for not more 
than 10 years, or both. 

“(4) The circumstances referred to іп sub- 
sections (a), (b), and (c) are that— 

"(1) for the purpose of executing or con- 
cealing such scheme or artifice or attempt- 
ing to do во, the person so doing— 

“(А) places іп any post office or authorized 
depository for mail matter, any matter or 
thing whatever to be sent or delivered by the 
Postal Service, or takes or receives there- 
from, any such matter or thing, or know- 
ingly causes to be delivered by mail accord- 
ing to the direction thereon, or at the place 
at which it is directed to be delivered by the 
person to whom it is addressed, any such 
matter or thing; 

“(В) transmíts or causes to be transmitted 
by means of wire, radio, or television com- 
munication in interstate or foreign com- 
merce any writings, signs, signals, pictures, 
or sounds; 

“(С) transports or causes to be transported 
any person or thing, or induces any person to 
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travel in or to be transported in, interstate 
or foreign commerce; or 

D) uses or causes to use any facility of 
interstate or foreign commerce; 

“(2) the scheme or artifice affects or con- 
stitutes an attempt to affect in any manner 
or degree, or would if executed or concealed 
во affect, interstate or foreign commerce; ог 

“(8) as applied to an offense under sub- 
section (b), an objective of the scheme or ar- 
tifice is to secure the election of an official 
who, if elected, would have some authority 
over the administration of funds derived 
from an Act of Congress totaling $10,000 or 
more during the twelve-month period imme- 
diately preceding or following the election or 
date of the offense. 

“(е) Whoever deprives or defrauds, or еп- 
deavors to deprive or to defraud, by any 
Scheme or artifice, the inhabitants of the 
United States of the honest services of a pub- 
lic official or person who has been selected 
to be а public official shall be fined under 
this title or imprisoned for not more than 10 
years, or both. 

“(f) Whoever, being an official, public offi- 
cial, or person who has been selected to be а 
public official, directly or indirectly dis- 
charges,  demotes,  suspends, threatens, 
harasses, or in any manner discriminates 
against an employee or official of the United 
States or any State or political subdivision 
of a State, or endeavors to do so, in order to 
carry out or to conceal any scheme or arti- 
fice described in this section, shall be fined 
under this title or subject to imprisonment 
of up to 5 years or both. 

*(g)(1) An employee or official of the Unit- 
ed States or any State or political subdivi- 
sion of such State who is discharged, de- 
moted, suspended, threatened, harassed, or 
in any other manner discriminated against 
because of lawful acts done by the employee 
as а result of a violation of subsection (e) ог 
because of actions by the employee or offi- 
cial on behalf of himself or others in further- 
ance of а prosecution under this section (in- 
cluding investigation for, initiation of, testi- 
mony for, or assistance in such a prosecu- 
tion) may bring а civil action and shall be 
entitled to all relief necessary to make such 
employee or official whole. Such relief shall 
include reinstatement with the same senior- 
ity status that the employee or official 
would have had but for the discrimination, 3 
times the amount of back pay, interest on 
the back pay, and compensation for any spe- 
cial damages sustained as а result of the dis- 
crimination, including reasonable litigation 
costs and reasonable attorney's fees. 

“(2) An individual shall not be entitled to 
relief under paragraph (1) if the individual 
participated in the violation of this section 
with respect to which relief is sought. 

3) A civil action brought under para- 
graph (1) shall be stayed by a court upon the 
certification of an attorney for the Govern- 
ment, stating that the action may adversely 
affect the interests of the Government in a 
current criminal investigation or proceed- 
ing. The attorney for the Government shall 
promptly notify the court when the stay 
may be lifted without such adverse effects. 

) For purposes of this section 

(i) the term ‘State’ means а State of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and any other commonwealth, 
territory, or possession of the United States; 

“(2) the terms ‘public official’ and ‘person 
who has been selected to be a public official’ 
have the meaning set forth in section 201 and 
shall also include any person acting or pre- 
tending to act under color of official author- 
ity; 
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“(8) the term ‘official’ includes 

"(A) any person employed by, exercising 
any authority derived from, or holding any 
position in an Indian tribal government or 
the government of a State or any subdivision 
of the executive, legislative, judicial, or 
other branch of government thereof, includ- 
ing & department, independent establish- 
ment, commission, administration, author- 
ity, board, and bureau, and а corporation or 
other legal entity established and subject to 
control by a government or governments for 
the execution of a governmental or intergov- 
ernmental program; 

“(В) any person acting or pretending to act 
under color of official authority; and 

"(C) includes any person who has been 
nominated, appointed or selected to be an of- 
ficial or who has been officially informed 
that he or she will be so nominated, ap- 
pointed or selected; 

“(4) the term 'under color of official au- 
thority' includes any person who represents 
that the person controls, is an agent of, or 
otherwise acts on behalf of an official, public 
official, and person who has been selected to 
be a public official; and 

“(5) the term ‘uses any facility of inter- 
state or foreign commerce’ includes the 
intrastate use of any facility that may also 
be used in interstate or foreign commerce.” 

(2)(A) The table of sections for chapter 11 
of title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following item: 


225. Public Corruption.". 

(B) Section 1961(1) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting section 225 
(relating to public corruption)," after “вес- 
tion 224 (relating to sports bribery),"’. 

(С) Section 2516(1Хс) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting ''sec- 
tion 225 (relating to public corruption)," 
after section 224 (bribery in sporting con- 
tests). 

(b) FRAUD IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE.—(1) 
Section 1343 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(А) by striking transmits or causes to be 
transmitted by means of wire, radio, or tele- 
vision communication in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, any writings, signs, signals, 
pictures, or sounds" and inserting uses or 
causes to be used any facility of interstate or 
foreign commerce“; and 

(B) by inserting “ог attempting to do во” 
after “Тог the purpose of executing such 
scheme or artifice". 

(2)(A) The heading of section 1343 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“$ 1343. Fraud by use of facility of interstate 
commerce", 

(B) The chapter analysis for chapter 63 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
striking the analysis for section 1343 and in- 
serting the following: 


*1343. Fraud by use of facility of interstate 
commerce.“ 


TITLE III—REDUCTION OF CAMPAIGN 
COSTS 


SEC. 301. BROADCAST DISCOUNT. 

(а) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) іп the 45 days preceding а primary elec- 
tion, and in the 60 days preceding a general 
election, candidates for political office need 
to be able to buy, at the lowest unit charge, 
nonpreemptible advertising spots from 
broadcast stations and cable television sta- 
tions to ensure that their messages reach the 
intended audience and that the voting public 
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has an opportunity to make informed deci- 
sions; 

(2) since the Communications Act of 1934 
was amended in 1972 to guarantee the lowest 
unit charge for candidates during these im- 
portant preelection periods, the method by 
which advertising spots are sold in the 
broadcast and cable industries has changed 
significantly; 

(3) changes in the method for selling adver- 
tising spots have made the interpretation 
and enforcement of the lowest unit charge 
provision difficult and complex; 

(4) clarification and simplification of the 
lowest unit charge provision in the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 is necessary to ensure 
compliance with the original intent of the 
provision; and 

(5) in granting discounts and setting 
charges for advertising time, broadcasters 
and cable operators should treat candidates 
for political office at least as well as the 
most favored commercial advertisers. 

(b) AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT.— 
Section 315 of the Communications Act of 
1934 (47 U.S.C. 315) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (bX1), by striking *'class 
and"; 

(2) by redesignating subsections (c) and (d) 
as subsections (d) and (e), respectively; and 

(3) by inserting immediately after sub- 
section (b) the following new subsection: 

*(c) A licensee shall not preempt the use, 
during any period specified in subsection 
(0)(1), of a broadcasting station by a legally 
qualified candidate for public office who has 
purchased such use pursuant to subsection 
(b)1)." 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Subtitle A—Federal Election Commission 
Enforcement Authority 


SEC. 401. ELIMINATION OF REASON TO BELIEVE 
STANDARD. 


Section 309(a)(2) of FECA 
437g(a)(2)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(А)” after "(2)"; and 

(2) by striking the first sentence and in- 
serting the following: “Ехсерб as otherwise 
provided in subparagraph (B), if the Commis- 
sion, upon receiving a complaint under para- 
graph (1) or on the basis of information 
ascertained in the normal course of carrying 
out its supervisory responsibilities deter- 
mines, by an affirmative vote of 4 of its 
members, that an allegation of a violation or 
from pending violation of this Act or chapter 
95 or 96 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
states a claim of violation that would be suf- 
ficient under the standard applicable to a 
motion under rule 12(b)(6) of the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure, the Commission 
shall, through its chairman or vice chair- 
man, notify the person of the alleged viola- 
tion. Such vote shall occur within 90 days 
after receipt of such complaint.” 

SEC. 402. INJUNCTIVE AUTHORITY. 

Section 309(a)(2) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(2)), as amended by section 401, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

B) The Commission may petition the ap- 
propriate court for an injunction if— 

„) the Commission believes that there is 
а substantial likelihood that a violation of 
this Act or of chapter 95 or 96 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 is occurring or is about 
to occur; 

(ii) the failure to act expeditiously will 
result in irreparable harm to a party affected 
by the potential violation; 

“(ii) such expeditious action will not 
cause undue harm or prejudice to the inter- 
ests of others; and 
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"(iv) the public interest would be best 
served by the issuance of an injunction.” 
SEC. 403. TIME PERIODS. 

Section 309(а)(4)(А) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(4)(A)) is amended— 

(1) in clause (i) by— 

(A) striking “, for а period of at least 30 
days,“; and 

(B) striking 90 days“ and inserting ''60 
days"; and 

(2) in clause (ii) by striking “аб least“ and 
inserting no more than“. 

SEC. 404. KNOWING VIOLATION PENALTIES. 

Section 309(а)(5)(В) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(5)(B)) is amended by striking may 
require that the person involved in such con- 
ciliation agreement shall pay a civil penalty 
which does not exceed the greater of $10,000 
or an amount equal to 200 percent of any 
contribution or expenditure involved in such 
violation" and inserting ''shall require that 
the person involved in such conciliation 
agreement shall pay a civil penalty which is 
not less than the greater of $5,000 or an 
amount equal to any contribution or expend- 
iture involved in such violation, except that 
if the Commission believes that а knowing 
and willful violation of this Act or of chapter 
95 or chapter 96 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1986 has been committed during the 15-day 
period immediately preceding any election, а 
conciliation agreement entered into by the 
Commission under paragraph (4)(A) shall re- 
quire that the person involved in such con- 
ciliation agreement shall pay a civil penalty 
which is not less than the greater of $10,000 
or an amount equal to 200 percent of any 
contribution or expenditure involved in such 
violation.“ 

БЕС. 405. COURT RESOLVED VIOLATIONS AND 


Section 309(a)6) of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 437g(a)(6)) is 
amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A) by— 

(A) striking Commission may" and in- 
serting Commission shall“; 

(В) striking including“ 
“which shall include“; and 

(C) striking which does not exceed the 
greater of 55,000 or an amount equal to any“ 
and inserting which equals the greater of 
810.000 or an amount equal to 200 percent of 
any“; and 

(2) in subparagraph (В) by 

(А) striking court тау” and inserting 
“court shall“; and 

(B) striking “, including" and inserting 
“which shall include“; and 

(C) striking “which does not exceed the 
greater of $5,000 or an amount equal to апу” 
and inserting ‘which equals the greater of 
$10,000 or an amount equal to 200 percent of 
any". 

SEC. 406. PRIVATE CIVIL ACTIONS. 

Section 30%(а)6ХА) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(6)(A)), as amended by section 405, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting (i)“ after “(6ХА)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new clause: 

(Ii) If, by a tie vote, the Commission does 
not vote to institute a civil action pursuant 
to clause (i), the candidate involved in such 
election, or an individual authorized to act 
on behalf of such candidate, may file an ac- 
tion for appropriate relief in the district 
court for the district in which the respond- 
ent is found, resides, or transacts business. If 
the court determines that a violation has oc- 
curred, the court shall impose the appro- 
priate civil penalty. Any such award of a 
civil penalty made under this paragraph 
shall be made in favor of the United States. 


and inserting 
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In addition to any such civil penalty, the 
court shall award to the prevailing party in 
any action under this paragraph, all attor- 
neys' fees and actual costs reasonably in- 
curred in the investigation and pursuit of 
any such action, including those attorneys' 
fees and costs reasonably incurred in bring- 
ing or defending the proceeding before the 
Commission." 


SEC. 407. KNOWING VIOLATIONS RESOLVED IN 
COURT. 

Section 309(a)(6)(C) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(6)(C)) is amended by striking may 
impose a civil penalty which does not exceed 
the greater of $10,000 or an amount equal to 
200 percent of any contribution or expendi- 
ture involved in such violation” and insert- 
ing “вһаП impose a civil penalty which is 
not less than the greater of $10,000 or an 
amount equal to 200 percent of any contribu- 
tion or expenditure involved in such viola- 
tion, except that if such violation was com- 
mitted during the 15-day period immediately 
preceding the election, the court shall im- 
pose a civil penalty which is not less than 
the greater of $15,000 or an amount equal to 
300 percent of any contribution or expendi- 
ture involved in such violation". 
SEC. 408. UN ON COMPLAINT BY COMMIS- 

Section 309(a)(8)(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(8)(A)) is amended— 

(1) by striking act on" and inserting ''rea- 
sonably pursue”; 

(2) by striking ':120-day" and inserting '*60- 
дау”; and 

(3) by striking United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia” and in- 
serting appropriate court“. 
БЕС. 409. VIOLATION OF CONFIDENTIALITY RE- 


QUIREMENT. 
Section 309(2)(12)(В) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(12)(A)) is amended— 
(1) by striking 32.000 and inserting 
“55,000”; and 
(2) by striking “35,000” and inserting 
“310,000”. 
SEC. 410. PENALTY IN ATTORNEY GENERAL АС- 
TIONS. 


Section 309(d)(1(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(d)1)(A) is amended by striking ex- 
ceed"' and inserting be less than". 

SEC. 411. AMENDMENTS RELATING ТО ENFORCE- 
MENT AND JUDICIAL REVIEW. 

(a) TIME LIMITATIONS FOR AND INDEX OF IN- 
VESTIGATIONS.—Section 309(a) of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 437g(a)), as amended by section 124, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(14) The Commission shall establish time 
limitations for investigations under this sub- 
section. 

“(15) The Commission shall publish ап 
index of all investigations under this section 
and shall update the index quarterly.” 

(b) PROCEDURE ON INITIAL DETERMINA- 
TION.—Section 309(4)2) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)(2)), as amended by section 402, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: Before a vote based on informa- 
tion ascertained in the normal course of car- 
rying out supervisory responsibilities, the 
person alleged to have committed the viola- 
tion shall be notified of the allegation and 
shall have the opportunity to demonstrate, 
in writing, to the Commission within 15 days 
after notification that no action should be 
taken against such person on the basis of the 
information. Prior to any determination, the 
Commission may request voluntary ге- 
sponses to questions from any person who 
may become the subject of an investigation. 
A determination under this paragraph shall 
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be accompanied by a written statement of 
the reasons for the determination." 

(c) PROCEDURE ON PROBABLE CAUSE DETER- 
MINATION.—(1) Section 309(a)(3) of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 437g(a)(3)) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “Тһе Commission 
shall make available to a respondent any 
documentary or other evidence relied on by 
the general counsel in making а rec- 
ommendation under this subsection. Any 
brief or report by the general counsel that 
replies to the respondent's brief shall be pro- 
vided to the respondent.” 

(2) Section 309(a)(4)(A) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437g(a)4)(A)) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new clauses: 

(Iii) A determination under clause (i) 
shall be made only after opportunity for a 
hearing upon request of the respondent and 
shall be accompanied by a statement of the 
reasons for the determination. 

“(іу) The Commission shall not require 
that any conciliation agreement under this 
paragraph contain an admission by the re- 
spondent of a violation of this Act or any 
other law.“ 

(4) ELIMINATION ОҒ EN BANC HEARING RE- 
QUIREMENT.—Section 310 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 
437), as amended by section 124(d), is 
amended by striking , which shall hear the 
matter sitting en banc". 

SEC. 412. TIGHTENING ENFORCEMENT. 

(a) REPEAL OF PERIOD OF LIMITATION.—Sec- 
tion 406 of FECA (2 U.S.C. 455) is repealed. 

(b) SUPPLYING OF INFORMATION TO THE AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL.—Section 309(a)12) of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 
U.S.C. 437g(a)(12)(A)) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
paragraph: 

"(C) Nothing in this section shall be 
deemed to prohibit or prevent the Commis- 
sion from making information contained in 
compliance files available to the Attorney 
General, at the Attorney General's request, 
in connection with an investigation or 
trial." 

Subtitle B—Other Provisions 
SEC. 421. DISCLOSURE OF DEBT SETTLEMENT 
AND LOAN SECURITY AGREEMENTS. 

Section 304(b) of FECA (2 U.S.C. 434(b)), as 
amended by section 112, is amended by strik- 
ing “апа” at the end of paragraph (8), by 
striking the period at the end of paragraph 
(9) and inserting a semicolon, and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graphs: 

(10) for the reporting period, the terms of 
any settlement agreement entered into with 
respect to а loan or other debt, as evidenced 
by а copy of such agreement filed as part of 
the report; and 

“(11) for the reporting period, the terms of 
any security or collateral agreement enteréd 
into with respect to a loan, as evidenced by 
& copy of such agreement filed as part of the 
report.“ 

SEC. 422. CONTRIBUTIONS FOR DRAFT AND EN- 
COURAGEMENT PURPOSES WITH RE- 
SPECT TO ELECTIONS FOR FEDERAL 
OFFICE. 

(a) DEFINITION.—Section 301(8)(A) of FECA 
(2 U.S.C. 431(8(A)) is amended by striking 
“ог” after the semicolon at the end of clause 
(i), by striking the period at the end of 
clause (ii) and inserting “; and“, and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
clause: 

(iii) any gift, subscription, loan, advance, 
or deposit of money or anything of value 
made by any person for the purpose of draft- 
ing а clearly identified individual as а can- 
didate for Federal office or encouraging а 
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clearly identified individual to become a 
candidate for Federal office.“ 

(b) DRAFT AND ENCOURAGEMENT CONTRIBU- 
TIONS To BE TREATED AS CANDIDATE CON- 
TRIBUTIONS.—Section 315(a) of FECA (2 
U.S.C. 441a(a)) as amended by this Act, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

(12) For purposes of paragraph (1ХА) and 
paragraph (2)(A), any contribution described 
in section 301(8)(A)(iii) shall be treated, with 
respect to the individual involved, as а con- 
tribution to a candidate, whether or not the 
individual becomes a candidate.” 

SEC. 423. SEVERABILITY, 

If any provision of this Act or any amend- 
ment made by this Act, or the application of 
any such provision to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the validity of any 
other such provision, and the application of 
such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 
SEC. 424. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Except as otherwise provided in this Act, 

this Act and the amendments made by this 
Act shall become effective on November 10, 
1992, and shall apply to all contributions and 
expenditures made after that date. 
e Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
rise today to once again join with my 
colleagues in introducing а very far- 
reaching, comprehensive campaign fi- 
nance reform bill. This measure, the 
subject of extensive debate in the last 
Congress as well, goes farther than any 
other reform proposal we've had before 
us. It achieves what I believe should be 
the goals of campaign finance reform. 
As I have stated here on more than one 
occasion, I believe those goals to be 
twofold. 

First, if the perception is that PAC's 
are an evil, then ban PAC contribu- 
tions altogether. If the special interest 
spending is troublesome, and more and 
more people across the Nation seem to 
think it is, then we can do something 
about it. That something is, in my 
view, doing away with PAC contribu- 
tions. Whatever may have been the 
public perception of campaign financ- 
ing in the past, there is today wide- 
Spread feeling that elections are prin- 
cipally financed by groups who have a 
very narrow interest as opposed to a 
broad public interest. In a democracy, 
the public must perceive the law to be 
fair or confidence is severely under- 
mined. The obvious way to respond to 
the growing perception that Members 
of Congress are bought and paid for by 
the special interests is to eliminate all 
PAC contributions—corporate, labor, 
trade association, and independent. 
The bill we are introducing today does 
this. 

Second, any campaign finance reform 
bill should encourage massive partici- 
pation in campaigns. You don’t accom- 
plish this with expenditure limits. 
Such limits simply drive a candidate to 
raise money in the least expensive, 
quickest way possible and with the 
least effort. The candidate contacts a 
minimal number of contributors who 
are able to give the largest amount 
until the contribution limits are 
reached. I don’t think this is what we 
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want to achieve. Our goal should be to 
encourage millions of people to give 
small financial contributions directly 
to campaigns. If we can encourage 10 to 
20 million people to give $5, $10, or $50 
directly to a campaign, we will ensure 
the massive voter participation we are 
trying to achieve. While the bill before 
us does not go as far as I would like in 
this regard, it is a good start. We cut in 
half—from $1,000 to $500—the individual 
contribution limit for out-of-State con- 
tributions. The in-state individual con- 
tribution limit is left unchanged at 
$1,000. 

I do not believe most candidates have 
explored the extent to which they can 
finance a campaign through small con- 
tributions. In every instance where 
candidates have tried to collect small 
contributions, they have succeeded. In 
my campaign for reelection in 1986, I 
had over 161,000 contributions—95 per- 
cent of those were contributions of $50 
or less. 

The challenge, then, is to create a de- 
vice that will seek to make congres- 
sional campaigns more competitive, 
less dependent on large contributors, 
and financed by a broader segment of 
the population. This bill provides the 
means by which to accomplish this. If 
we force candidates to finance their 
campaigns with thousands and thou- 
sands of small contributions, then the 
candidate will have to go door to door; 
they will have to be involved at the 
grassroots level. 

Ironically, the candidates this will 
favor the most are not incumbent U.S. 
Senators or Representatives, who of 
necessity must spend most of the year 
in Washington, DC. Rather it will favor 
their challengers, who can stay in the 
State all year long, who will have a 
good base of support, and who will have 
hundreds of followers who believe in 
them and will help them raise money 
through small donations. The link be- 
tween voters and candidates is 
strengthened by this grassroots ap- 
proach. Candidates are made aware of 
voters’ concerns and are hence more re- 
sponsive once elected. The bill we are 
introducing today puts people back 
into the political process. 

In addition, the bill contains a num- 
ber of other sweeping and, I believe, 
very necessary reforms. We get rid of 
soft money contributions. We limit 
bundling and independent expendi- 
tures. We eliminate the millionaire’s 
loophole. A candidate should work hard 
to get elected. He or she should earn 
the seat. 

The effect of these provisions, the in- 
evitable result, is that spending will go 
down. Under this bill, candidates will 
have to go out and raise money in 
smaller amounts from many, many 
more people. Congress to this point has 
taken the easy route to raising money, 
that is to raise it in large contribu- 
tions from relatively few people or 
PAC’s. Under this bill, we will have to 
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broaden our base. Instead of $5,000 PAC 
contributions from one source, we will 
have to seek much smaller contribu- 
tions from many sources. 

What we really want to accomplish 
with campaign reform legislation is 
voter participation, a galvanization of 
grassroots volunteers, and money 
raised in small amounts. This would be 
good for the voters, good for our 
States, good for politics, and good for 
challengers who are in local politics in 
our home States. You then have every 
benfit without having to resort to 
PAC's, soft money, or bundling. What 
you have then is a de facto reduction in 
spending. At the same time, you are 
able to run a successful campaign with- 
out one penny of public funds. 

The real stumbling block in all our 
discussions on campaign finance re- 
form has been over the issue of spend- 
ing limits. That is a touchstone dif- 
ference, and make no mistake, spend- 
ing limits are dependent on some form 
of public funds, of Federal largesse. It 
may not necessarily be money directly 
from the Treasury, but it will be some 
form of Federal largesse, nonetheless, 
in exchange for agreeing to spending 
limits: It will be in the form of reduced 
mail rates or free television time or 
free something else if you agree to 
spending limits. Public financing of 
campaigns, whether it be direct or indi- 
rect, is not in this bill. Republicans are 
very averse to asking the taxpayers to 
fund our campaigns when we are run- 
ning $300 billion deficits. Whether it is 
direct money from the Treasury, as in 
Presidential campaigns, or subsidized 
mailing rates, it is still money from 
the Government. When we are running 
$300 billion deficits, we should not be 
asking on top of that for taxpayers to 
fund our campaigns, either fully or par- 
tially. 

I contend, and I repeat, when you 
have gotten rid of РАС" and sewer 
money, when you have gotten rid of 
bundling and lower the out-of-State 
contribution limit to $500 or less, the 
effect will be to drive campaign spend- 
ing down. So I would hope that the 
Senate would accept this. Apart from 
this spending limit issue, I think most 
people of good conscience can say these 
reforms go in the right direction. I 
would hope that these reforms will not 
get hung up on the sole issue of spend- 
ing limits and the assertion that if 
there are no spending limits, there will 
be no reform at all. 

Mr. President, it is time to put aside 
partisan differences and ambitions and 
correct the flaws in our campaign fi- 
nance system. There is genuine biparti- 
san agreement on a number of the pro- 
posed solutions. It is my hope that this 
session of Congress will see a real 
breakthrough in the negotiations be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats. The 
time has come, and I believe we have 
the commitment, to enact comprehen- 
sive, meaningful reform—reform which 
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will foster competition and encourage 
broadbased individual participation in 
our Nation's political process.e 


By Mr. MCCAIN (for himself, Mr. 
DECONCINI, and Mr. BRADLEY): 

S. 144. A bill to protect the natural 
and cultural resources of the Grand 
Canyon and Glen Canyon; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
Sources. 

GRAND CANYON PROTECTION ACT 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, today, 
on behalf of myself, Senator DECONCINI 
and Senator BRADLEY I rise to intro- 
duce or, more accurately, to reintro- 
duce the Grand Canyon Protection Act. 
This bill was passed by the Senate last 
year, and I had anticipated that it 
would become law at that time. While 
the bill enjoyed widespread support in 
Congress, regrettably, it fell victim to 
last minute politics and final passage 
could not be secured before the conclu- 
sion of the 101st Congress. 

While I was disappointed that the bill 
was not enacted in the last Congress, I 
am privileged nonetheless to reintro- 
duce this vital legislation and to work 
for its rapid approval in the 102d Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, this legislation seeks 
to remedy а critical environmental 
problem—a problem facing our Na- 
tion's most precious natural treasure— 
the Grand Canyon. The problem I refer 
tois the continued degradation of nat- 
ural resources within the canyon due 
to current operational practices at 
Glen Canyon Dam—a structure located 
on the Colorado River, 30 miles up- 
stream from Grand Canyon National 
Park. 

In а report released in January 1988, 
the Department of the Interior deter- 
mined that certain aspects of dam op- 
erations, particularly the irregular re- 
lease of water to produce hydroelectric 
peaking power, have a substantial ad- 
verse impact on a variety of down- 
stream environmental and recreational 
resources, including resources within 
Grand Canyon National Park. These 
impacts include the irreparable erosion 
of Colorado River beaches, the impair- 
ment of habitat for endangered fish 
species, and ill effects on recreational 
fishing and white water river rafting. 

The question of whether we should 
act to protect the crown jewel of our 
National Park System is beyond de- 
bate. The answer is unequivocally yes. 
The question is how do we accomplish 
our aims? The Grand Canyon Protec- 
tion Act contains the answer. It pro- 
vides the means to remedy these ad- 
verse impacts, and to preserve the 
park's resources for the enjoyment of 
this and future generations. First, the 
bill requires the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, as manager of the dam, to operate 
the dam in а manner that protects the 
natural resources of the Grand Canyon. 

Second, the bill provides for the 
timely completion of an environmental 
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impact statement on the dam oper- 
ations. This study will provide the Sec- 
retary with the scientific date he needs 
to make responsible operational deci- 
sions and to fulfill his duty to protect 
the canyon. 

Third, because the EIS process is ex- 
pected to take up to 2 more years to 
complete, the bill calls on the Sec- 
retary to implement protective interim 
flows to mitigate adverse environ- 
mental impacts while the search for 
long term solutions is underway. Fi- 
nally, the bill requires the Secretary to 
develop and implement a long-term 
monitoring program to ensure we con- 
tinue to meet our stewardship respon- 
sibilities in the future. 

I've explained in general terms what 
the legislation does, now let me ex- 
plain in greater depth why I believe it's 
necessary. 

Mr. President, I know many of my 
colleagues have been to the Grand Can- 
yon and appreciate what а special place 
it is. I will refrain from trying to de- 
Scribe its inspiring beauty and its 
timeless significance as the crown 
jewel of our Nation's natural heritage. 
Frankly, I've found such an endeavor 
an impossible task. I doubt whether 
there are words in the English lan- 
guage to capture its true essence. Any- 
one who has beheld a sunrise at Navajo 
Point, hiked the backcountry on the 
Tanner Trail or run the rapids at Lava 
Falls understands the frustration of 
trying to describe the indescribable, so 
Ishall not try. 

Suffice it to say the Grand Canyon is 
а unique and irreplaceable gift which 
we have a moral duty to preserve, pro- 
tect and to hold in trust for our chil- 
dren. That duty is why this legislation 
is necessary. 

Тһе impact of Glen Canyon Dam on 
the Grand Canyon has been the focus of 
enormous attention over the past sev- 
eral years. Constructed in 1963, the 
dam is a major component of the Colo- 
rado River storage project. The struc- 
ture impounds water critical to meet- 
ing the needs of the Colorado River 
Basin States. It provides flood control, 
generates clean and economical 
hydroelectricity and offers гес- 
reational opportunities to millions of 
Americans every year. This multipur- 
pose facility provides many benefits, 
but the impacts of the operating regi- 
men we have established risk а price- 
less part of our natural heritage. We 
are just now beginning to truly appre- 
ciate and properly address those im- 
pacts. 

What exactly are these costs? Eight 
years ago, when concern about the im- 
pact of dam operations on the canyon 
was first raised, then Secretary of the 
Interior, James Watt initiated the Glen 
Canyon environmental studies to ana- 
lyze and quantify the extent of the 
problem. Phase I of the studies was 
concluded in 1988. The study indicates 
that power operations at the dam are, 
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indeed, having a substantial adverse 
impact on three important downstream 
Colorado River resources: beaches, en- 
dangered fish, and recreation. 

I would like to briefly describe, in 
general terms, the correlation between 
dam operations and the degradation 
identified by the Department of the In- 
terior. For those interested in a more 
detailed scientific analysis, I would 
recommend reading the reports pub- 
lished by the Department on phase 1 of 
the Glen Canyon environmental stud- 
ies. 

First, let's address the beaches. The 
Glen Canyon environmental studies 
found that widely fluctuating water re- 
leases from the dam, primarily for the 
maximum generation of hydroelectric 
peaking power, are contributing to the 
erosion of river beaches. It's critical to 
recognize that river beaches are not 
merely convenient resting spots for 
river rafters, hikers, and Grand Canyon 
campers. The beaches are extremely 
valuable biological resources which 
support riparian vegetation and diverse 
forms of wildlife. They are precious and 
fragile ecosystems which are as vital a 
part of the canyon as а view from the 
South Rim and just as deserving of pro- 
tection. 

Some maintain that there is no prob- 
lem with beach erosion. They assert 
that the river beaches are actually bet- 
ter off because of the dam. They cite 
the fact that, historically, predam 
flood flows raging down the river 
would, occasionally, scour the canyon 
leaving little in their wake, and that 
taming the river has put an end to such 
events. There is no doubt that certain 
flood flows inflicted enormous damage 
on beaches and drastically reduced 
their size and number. No responsible 
student of the river would suggest oth- 
erwise. 

It must be pointed out, however, that 
before the dam was constructed, sedi- 
ment was permitted to flow down the 
Colorado River unimpeded. That sedi- 
ment would typically collect forming 
new beaches, enabling the river to re- 
pair itself naturally as it had over the 
millenia. 

The conditions today, however, are 
different. The dam restricts sediment 
transport апа seriously reduces the 
building blocks necessary for beach 
formation. Without the natural trans- 
portation of sediment, the widely fluc- 
tuating flows from Glen Canyon Dam 
along with very high water flows are 
gradually and irreversibly eroding can- 
yon beaches. I'm sure most of my col- 
leagues would agree, we simply cannot 
sit idly by and watch a vital part of the 
Grand Canyon environment wash away 
into oblivion. 

Another resource affected by dam op- 
erations is native fish species, includ- 
ing the endangered humpback chub. 
Postdam changes in water temperature 
and fluctuating releases have changed 
the environment in which these species 
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are expected to survive. The exact im- 
pact of current operations and the po- 
tential benefits of operational changes 
wil continue to be examined during 
the environmental impact statement 
currently underway. Clearly, we have 
an obligation to assist these species in 
their fight for survival. If changes in 
dam operations can promote their re- 
covery, as suggested by the Glen Can- 
yon studies, then we must do what we 
can to assist. 

Finally, we must consider the impact 
of dam operations on recreation—in- 
cluding river rafting and the world- 
class trout fishery at Lee's Ferry. 
There is no doubt that without the dam 
there would be no trout fishery, and 
Glen Canyon Dam has had some posi- 
tive effects on white water boating in- 
cluding extending the boating season. 
Those factors should not mean, how- 
ever, that these recreational activities 
should receive second rate status, nor 
does it mean that we should disregard 
opportunities to improve the condi- 
tions of these resources as dam oper- 
ations are developed. 

According to the GCES final report, 
fluctuating releases during the winter 
months reduce the natural reproduc- 
tion of trout by exposing spawning 
beds and denying access of reproducing 
adults to tributaries. Furthermore, 
fluctuations and low minimum flows 
have an adverse impact on river raft- 
ing. Operational changes can be made 
to improve these recreational re- 
Sources, and it's time they receive the 
consideration they deserve in the deci- 
sionmaking process. 

While, in sum, the impact of current 
Glen Canyon Dam operations on the 
canyon is generally bad news, the good 
news is that the dam can be operated 
in à manner which will better protect 
the environmental and recreational re- 
sources of the Grand Canyon. Exactly 
how that will be accomplished is up to 
the dictates of science and the findings 
of the environmental impact state- 
ment. 

With an EIS underway some might 
wonder why legislation is necessary. I, 
along with Senator DECONCINI, wrote 
to the Secretary urging him to order 
the environmental impact statement, 
and subsequently we called on the Sec- 
retary to implement protective interim 
flows. I support the Secretary's deci- 
sion to pursue those important courses 
of action. The Grand Canyon Protec- 
tion Act, however, is necessary because 
its enactment will place us irreversibly 
on the road to making lasting and crit- 
ical decisions on how the Grand Can- 
yon fits into Glen Canyon Dam oper- 
ations. Statutorily defining our stand- 
ards will leave no doubt, now and in 
the future, about the Secretary's re- 
sponsibility to protect the natural re- 
sources of the Grand Canyon and the 
will of Congress in that regard. 

The environmental impact statement 
is obviously a critical undertaking. 
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Whether we can successfully turn our 
good intentions into meaningful and 
measurable benefits to the canyon en- 
vironment depends upon the quality of 
the EIS. That's why I hope that as 
hearings are conducted on the Grand 
Canyon Protection Act, we will have 
the opportunity to review the progress 
and status of the environmental im- 
pact statements being prepared by the 
Department of the Interior, and the 
western area power authority. An over- 
sight hearing on the process would 
prove very informative and useful to 
all concerned. 

Let there be no mistake, Glen Can- 
yon Dam has provided and will con- 
tinue to provide many benefits—clean 
and dependable energy to help power 
the region's tribal, municipal and in- 
dustrial growth, water for people to 
survive and for our crops to grow, and 
recreational opportunities for millions. 
Тһе mighty Colorado and the Glen 
Canyon Dam have provided us with 
very special gifts indeed—supporting a 
wide array of interests and uses. This 
legislation does not suggest that we 
forego these benefits. In fact, the bill 
states categorically that the dam's 
water storage and delivery functions 
shall not be disrupted. 

This legislation merely ensures that 
we put our priorities back into perspec- 
tive. It will see that we don't allow our 
constructive use of one important re- 
source to become an abuse of an- 
other—particularly the Grand Canyon. 

Mr. President, I want to clearly state 
that I understand the importance of af- 
fordable electrical power to our econ- 
omy and to the welfare of our people. 
Im confident that we can find viable 
and cost-effective alternatives for any 
peaking power potential which might 
be lost from Glen Canyon Dam. I urge 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Energy to work together 
and with power developers and users in 
the region to help identify and develop 
those alternatives. 

Id like to note that the legislation 
now before the Senate is somewhat dif- 
ferent than the bill I originally intro- 
duced along with Senators DECONCINI 
and BRADLEY last year. Following the 
introduction of that bill, we heard from 
а variety of individuals and groups who 
expressed concerns and suggested im- 
provements to the legislation. In re- 
sponse, last August, I convened a meet- 
ing in my Phoenix office with rep- 
resentatives of the various parties in- 
cluding environmental organizations, 
and representatives of public power and 
water interests. 

At the meeting all parties had the 
opportunity to express their views 
about the bill. Many valid points were 
made and I asked these groups to work 
together to achieve а consensus which 
would ensure the highest standards of 
protection for the Grand Canyon Trust, 
the Sierra Club, the Colorado River En- 
ergy Distributors Association, the 
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American Public Power Association, 
and water representatives from the 
Upper and Lower Basin, meet that very 
formidable challenge. Together they 
worked out an agreement which, as I 
said, was approved by the Energy Com- 
mittee and passed by the Senate last 
year. 

Their task was not any easy one. 
Many diverse and sometimes соп- 
tradictory interests were at stake. But 
through cooperation and commitment, 
they succeeded. Those who participated 
deserve our gratitude and congratula- 
tions. As I said, the bill upholds the 
highest standards of canyon protec- 
tion, but ensures that decisions on how 
to accomplish that end will be made in 
a manner which is equitable and fair. 

My colleagues will notice that the 
bil Pm introducing today does delete 
one provision of the legislation as 
passed by the Senate during the last 
Congress. This provision was added last 
year as an amendment during the En- 
ergy Committee markup. It tells the 
Department of the Interior how to fi- 
nance the Glen Canyon Dam scientific 
studies and the power revenues lost due 
to the changes in dam operations re- 
quired by the law. The question of who 
pays for environmental impact state- 
ments and the economic impacts of 
conducting them is a policy question 
with far reaching implications well be- 
yond the scope of this legislation. The 
administration expressed its strong op- 
position to the financing provision say- 
ing that “16 violates long standing con- 
gressional and executive branch pol- 
loy." 

Selectively altering current adminis- 
trative procedures in this one case is 
neither appropriate nor is it fair and 
doing so could imperil passage of the 
legislation. The generally applied poli- 
cies should apply in this case. Any defi- 
ciencies or inequities which may exist 
in those policies would be better re- 
dressed administratively ог legisla- 
tively іп а manner that will apply to 
all cases of this nature, rather than 
micromanaging the financing question 
in the Grand Canyon Protection Act. 
With that one exception, the bill we in- 
troduce today is identical to the bill 
which the Senate passed unanimously 
last year. 

Before leaving the topic of financing, 
I would like to say that I believe fair- 
ness and equity should be observed in 
allocating costs for environmental im- 
pact statements. We should strive to 
distribute the costs as fairly as pos- 
sible among all the project purposes 
and beneficiaries rather than singling 
out any one group to solely bear the 
burden. 

In conclusion, I would like to recall 
the words of Theodore Roosevelt, one 
of the first and most dedicated support- 
ers of the Grand Canyon. It was almost 
90 years ago, that President Roosevelt 
stood at the edge of the Grand Canyon 
and marvelled at the magnificence he 
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beheld. Moved by its grandeur, the 
President admonished those assembled. 
He said: 


Leave the Canyon as it is. You cannot im- 
prove on it the ages have been at work on it, 
and man can only mar it. What you can do is 
to keep it for your children, your children's 
children, and for all who come after you. 


Those simple words define the re- 
sponsibility with which we—the 
present day stewards of the Grand Can- 
yon—have been vested. Passage of this 
legislation will enable us to fulfill that 
responsibility faithfully. Let us do so 
with resolve and dispatch. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and letters of support for the Grand 
Canyon Protection Act be printed im- 
mediately following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 144 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Grand Can- 
yon Protection Act of 1990”, 

SEC. 2. PROTECTION OF GRAND CANYON NA- 
TIONAL PARK. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall oper- 
ate Glen Canyon Dam in accordance with the 
additional criteria and operating plans speci- 
fied in section 4 and exercise other authori- 
ties under existing law in such a manner as 
to protect, mitigate adverse impacts to, and 
improve the values for which Grand Canyon 
National Park and Glen Canyon National 
Recreation Area were established, including, 
but not limited to, natural and cultural re- 
sources and visitor use. 

(b) COMPLIANCE WITH EXISTING LAW.—The 
Secretary shall implement this section in a 
manner fully consistent with and subject to 
the Colorado River Compact, the Upper Colo- 
rado River Basin Compact, the Water Treaty 
of 1944 with Mexico, the decree of the Su- 
preme Court in Arizona v. California, and the 
provisions of the Colorado River Storage 
Project Act of 1956 and the Colorado River 
Basin Project Act of 1968 that govern alloca- 
tion, appropriation, development, and expor- 
tation of the waters of the Colorado River 
basin. 

(b) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in 
this Act alters the purposes for which the 
Grand Canyon National Park or the Glen 
Canyon National Recreation Area were es- 
tablished or affects the authority and re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary with respect to 
the management and administration of the 
Grand Canyon National Park and Glen Can- 
yon National Recreation Area, including 
natural and cultural resources and visitor 
use, under laws applicable to those areas, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, the Act of Au- 
gust 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended and 
supplemented. 

SEC, 3. INTERIM OPERATION OF GLEN CANYON 


(a) PLAN.—The Secretary shall— 

(1) as soon as practicable after the date of 
enactment of this Act develop a plan for op- 
erating Glen Canyon Dam on an interim 
basis to protect, mitigate adverse effects to, 
and improve the condition of the natural, 
recreational, and cultural resources of Grand 
Canyon National Park and Glen Canyon Na- 
tional Recreation Area; and 

(2) implement the plan on the earlier of— 
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(A) September 1, 1991; or 

(B) the cessation of research flows used for 
preparing the environmental impact state- 
ment ordered by the Secretary on July 
21, 1989, whichever is sooner. 

(b) CRITERIA.—The interim plan described 
in subsection (a) shall be designed to— 

(1) not interfere with the water storage and 
delivery functions of Glen Canyon Dam pur- 
suant to the Colorado River Compact, the 
Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, and 
other laws relating the allocation of the Col- 
orado River; 

(2) minimize, to the extent reasonably pos- 
sible, the adverse environmental impact of 
Glen Canyon Dam operations on Grand Can- 
yon National Park and Glen Canyon Na- 
tional Recreation Area downstream of Glen 
Canyon Dam; 

(3) adjust fluctuating water releases used 
for the production of peaking hydroelectric 
power and adjust rates of flow changes for 
fluctuating flow that will minimize, to the 
extent reasonably possible, adverse down 
stream impacts; 

(4) minimize flood releases, consistent with 
section 2; 

(5) maintain sufficient minimum flow re- 
leases from Glen Canyon Dam to minimize, 
to the extent reasonably possible, adverse 
environmental impacts of Glen Canyon Dam 
operations on Grand Canyon National Park 
and Glen Canyon National Recreational Area 
downstream of Glen Canyon Dam, and pro- 
tect fishery resources; and 

(6) limit maximum flows released during 
normal operations to minimize, to the extent 
reasonably possible, the adverse environ- 
mental impacts of Glen Canyon Dam oper- 
ations on Grand Canyon National Park and 
Glen Canyon National Recreation Area 
downstream of Glen Canyon Dam, and pro- 
tect fishery resources. 

(c) CONSULTATION.—The Secretary shall de- 
velop and implement the interim plan de- 
scribed in this section in consultation with— 

(1) appropriate agencies of the Department 
of the Interior, including the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and the National Park Service; 

(2) the Secretary of Energy; 

(3) the Governors of the States of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming; 

(4) Indian tribes; and 

(5) the general public, including represent- 
atives of the academic and scientific commu- 
nities, environmental organizations, the 
recreation industry, and contractors for the 
purchase of Federal power produced at Glen 
Canyon Dam. 

(d) BEST AVAILABLE DaTA.—The Secretary 
Shall develop and implement the interim 
plan referred to in this section using the best 
and most recent scientific data available. 

(e) TERMINATION OF INTERIM PLAN.—The in- 
terim plan described in this section shall ter- 
minate upon compliance by the Secretary 
with section 4. 

(f) DEVIATION FROM INTERIM PLAN.—The 
Secretary may deviate from the interim plan 
referred to in this section upon a finding 
that deviation is necessary and in the public 
interest to— 

(1) comply with the requirements of sec- 
tion 4(a); 

(2) respond to hydrologic extremes ог 
power system operating emergencies; or 

(3) reduce adverse effects on downstream 
Colorado River natural, recreational, or cul- 
tural resources. 
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SEC. 4. GLEN CANYON DAM ENVIRONMENTAL IM- 
PACT STATEMENT; LONG-TERM OP- 
ERATION OF GLEN CANYON DAM. 

(a) FINAL ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATE- 
MENT.—Not later than 3 years after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
complete а final Glen Canyon Dam environ- 
mental impact statement, in accordance 
with the National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969 (42 U.S.C. 4321 et seq.). 

(b) AunIT.—The Comptroller 
shall— 

(1) audit the costs and benefits to water 
and power users and to natural, recreational, 
and cultural resources resulting from man- 
agement policies and dam operations identi- 
fied pursuant to the environmental impact 
statement described in subsection (a); and 

(2) report the results of the audit to the 
Secretary and the Congress. 

(с) ADOPTION OF CRITERIA AND PLANS.—(1) 
Based on the findings, conclusions, and rec- 
ommendations made in the environmental 
impact statement prepared pursuant to sub- 
section (b), the Secretary shall— 

(A) adopt criteria and operating plans sep- 
arate from and in addition to those specified 
in section 602(b) of the Colorado River Basin 
Project Act of 1968 and 

(B) exercise other authorities under exist- 
ing law, 
so as to ensure that Glen Canyon Dam is op- 
erated in a manner consistent with section 2. 

(2) Each year after the date of the adoption 
of criteria and operating plans pursuant to 
paragraph (1), the Secretary shall transmit 
to the Congress and to the Governors of the 
Colorado River Basin States a report, sepa- 
rate from and in addition to the report speci- 
fied in section 602(b) of the Colorado River 
Basin Project Act of 1968 on the preceding 
year and the projected year operations un- 
dertaken pursuant to this Act. 

(3) In preparing the criteria and operating 
plans described in section 602(b) of the Colo- 
rado River Basin Project Act of 1968 and in 
this subsection, the Secretary shall consult 
with the Governors of the Colorado River 
Basin States and with the general public, 
including— 

(A) representatives of academic and sci- 
entific communities; 

(B) environmental organizations; 

(C) the recreation industry; and 

(D) contractors for the purchase of Federal 
power produced at Glen Canyon Dam. 

(d) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—U pon implemen- 
tation of long-term operations under sub- 
section (c), the Secretary shall submit to the 
Congress the environmental impact state- 
ment described in subsection (a) and a report 
describing the long-term operations and 
other reasonable mitigation measures taken 
to protect, mitigate adverse impacts to, and 
improve the condition of the natural, rec- 
reational, and cultural resources of the Colo- 
rado River downstream of Glen Canyon Dam. 


SEC. 5. LONG-TERM MONITORING. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall es- 
tablish and implement long-term monitoring 
programs and activities that will ensure that 
Glen Canyon Dam is operated in а manner 
consistent with section 2. 

(b) RESEARCH.—Long-term monitoring of 
Glen Canyon Dam shall include any nec- 
essary research and studies to determine the 
effect of the Secretary's actions under sec- 
tion 4(c) on the natural, recreational, and 
cultural resources of Grand Canyon National 
Park and Glen Canyon National Recreation 
Area. 

(c) CONSULTATION.—The monitoring pro- 
grams and activities conducted under sub- 
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section (a) shall be established and imple- 
mented in consultation with— 

(1) the Secretary of Energy; 

(2) the Governors of the States of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming; 

(3) Indían tribes; and 

(4) the general public, including represent- 
atives of academic and scientific commu- 
nities, environmental organizations, the 
recreation industry, and contractors for the 
purchase of Federal power produced at Glen 
Canyon Dam. 

SEC. 6. RULE OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing in this Act is intended to affect in 
any way— 

(1) the allocations of water secured to the 
Colorado River Basin States by any compact, 
law, or decree; or 

(2) any Federal environmental law, includ- 
ing the Endangered Species Act (16 U.S.C. 
1531 et seq.). 

SEC. 7. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are necessary to carry out this 
Act. 

GRAND CANYON TRUST, 
Washington, DC, January 14, 1991. 
Senator JOHN MCCAIN, 
Senator DENNIS DECONCINI, 
Senator BILL BRADLEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCAIN, SENATOR DECON- 
CINI, AND SENATOR BRADLEY: I am writing to 
express the Grand Canyon Trust’s support 
for the Grand Canyon Protection Act of 1991, 
& bill which will halt the ongoing, irrevers- 
ible damage which Glen Canyon Dam oper- 
ations are inflicting on Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park. 

The Grand Canyon Protection Act of 1991 
accomplishes several important objectives. 
First, the bill requires the Secretary of the 
Interior to protect the downstream environ- 
mental and recreational resources in the 
Grand Canyon when making decisions about 
Glen Canyon Dam operations. Second, the 
bill provides clear and unequivocal guidance 
to the Secretary of the Interior and to the 
Western Area Power Administration 
(“МАРА”) as these two federal agencies pre- 
pare Environmental Impact statements on 
policies and actions which affect Glen Can- 
yon Dam operations. Third, the bill requires 
the Secretary of Interior to set interim oper- 
ating criteria for Glen Canyon Dam which 
will protect the downstream environment in 
the Grand Canyon during preparation of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and WAPA's Envi- 
ronmental Impact Statements. Fourth, the 
bill provides for a long term scientific re- 
search and monitoring program to evaluate 
the effect of dam operations over time so 
that adjustments can be made to operating 
procedures based on the most up-to-date, ac- 
curate information. Finally, the legislation 
establishes an open public process for annual 
and periodic review of operating criteria for 
Glen Canyon Dam. 

The Grand Canyon Trust looks forward to 
working with you to secure the Grand Can- 
yon Protection Act's expeditious passage. We 
respectfully request that а hearing on the 
legislation be held as soon as possible. In 
July 1989, the Secretary of the Interior di- 
rected the Bureau of Reclamation to prepare 
an Environmental Impact Statement on 
Glen Canyon Dam operations. We believe 
that the Bureau of Reclamation's EIS proc- 
ess suffers from a lack of clear objectives 
and direction. Accordingly, the Grand Can- 
yon Protection Act is critical to ensuring 
that the Secretary of Interior protects the 
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downstream resources in the Grand Canyon 
when establishing annual and long term op- 
erating criteria for Glen Canyon Dam. 

We also wish to express our appreciation 
for your leadership and for your commit- 
ment to protecting the crown jewel of our 
National Park System, Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park. 

Cordially, 
EDWARD M. NORTON, Jr., 
President. 


By Mr, THURMOND: 

S. 145. A bill to amend chapter 3 of 
title 11, United States Code, to modify 
the compensation for private bank- 
ruptcy trustees; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

BANKRUPTCY ADMINISTRATION IMPROVEMENTS 
ACT 

è Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 

today I am introducing a bill to amend 

the compensation method for private 

bankruptcy trustees. 

Under current law, private trustees 
іп а chapter 7 bankruptcy proceedings 
are paid $45 out of the debtors case fil- 
ing fee and are also paid а commission 
from the estate funds based on the 
amount of money disbursed to credi- 
tors. Unfortunately, in the vast major- 
ity of chapter 7 cases there are no as- 
sets of sufficient value to warrant liq- 
uidation. 'Therefore, the trustee re- 
ceives only $45. 

The Justice Department strongly be- 
lieves that enhancing the compensa- 
tion for bankruptcy trustees will pro- 
vide them with the increased re- 
sources and incentive to recover assets 
concealed by unscrupulous debtors and 
to liquidate them for the benefit of 
creditors." By improving the com- 
pensation method, the trustees will be 
motivated to carefully consider each 
bankruptcy case, and ensure that the 
system is not being abused. 

This legislation will require that a 
portion of the payment for bankruptcy 
trustees be mandatory, and an addi- 
tional discretionary compensation may 
be awarded in certain cases. It is im- 
portant to note that the cost of this en- 
hancement will not be borne by the 
Treasury, but rather by the users of 
the bankruptcy system. 

I believe this bill will be very helpful 
in improving the administration of 
bankruptcy cases and providing for 
competent trustees.e 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 146. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to clarify the reme- 
dial jurisdiction of inferior Federal 
courts; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

REMEDIAL JURISDICTION OF INFERIOR FEDERAL 
COURTS 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce legislation to 
prohibit Federal judges from ordering 
new taxes or ordering increases in ex- 
isting tax rates as a judicial remedy. 

Last year the Supreme Court decided 
in Missouri versus Jenkins to allow 
Federal judges to order new taxes or 
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tax increases as a judicial remedy. It is 
my firm belief that this narrow 5 to 4 
decision permits Federal judges to ex- 
ceed their proper boundaries of juris- 
diction and authority under the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. President, this ruling and con- 
gressional response raises two con- 
stitutional issues which warrant dis- 
cussion. First, I mentioned earlier is 
whether Federal courts have authority 
under the Constitution to inject them- 
selves into the legislative area of tax- 
ation. The second constitutional issue 
arises in light of the Judicial Taxation 
Prohibition Act which I am now intro- 
ducing to restrict the remedial juris- 
diction of the Federal courts. This nar- 
rowly drafted legislation would pro- 
hibit Federal judges from ordering new 
taxes or ordering increases in existing 
tax rates. I believe it is clear under ar- 
ticle ІП that the Congress has the au- 
thority to restrict the remedial juris- 
diction of the Federal Courts in this 
fashion. 

First I want to speak on the issue of 
judicial taxation. Not since Great Brit- 
ain’s ministry of George Grenville in 
1765 have the American people faced 
the assault of taxation without rep- 
resentation as now authorized in the 
Jenkins decision. 

As part of his imperial reforms to 
tighten British control in the colonies, 
Grenville pushed the Stamp Act 
through the Parliament in 1765. This 
act required excise duties to be paid by 
the colonists in the form of revenue 
stamps affixed to a variety of legal 
documents. This action came at a time 
when the colonies were in an uproar 
over the Sugar Act of 1764 which levied 
duties on certain imports such as 
sugar, indigo, coffee, linens and other 
items. 

The ensuing firestorm of debate in 
America centered on the power of Brit- 
ain to tax the colonies. James Otis, a 
young Boston attorney, echoed the 
opinion of most colonists stating that 
the Parliament did not have power to 
tax the colonies because Americans 
had no representation in that body. Mr. 
Otis had been attributed in 1761 with 
the statement that taxation without 
representation is tyranny.” 

In October 1765, delegates from nine 
States were sent to New York as part 
of the Stamp Act Congress to protest 
the new law. It was during this time 
that John Adams wrote in opposition 
to the Stamp Act: 

We have always understood it to be a grand 
and fundamental principle * * that no 
freeman shall be subject to any tax to which 
he has not given his own consent, in person 
or by proxy. 

A number of resolutions were adopt- 
ed by the Stamp Act Congress protest- 
ing the acts of Parliament. One resolu- 
tion stated: 

It is inseparably essential to the freedom 
of a people * * * that no taxes be imposed on 
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them, but with their own consent, given per- 
sonally or by their representatives. 

The resolutions concluded that the 
Stamp Act had a “manifest tendency 
to subvert the rights and liberties of 
the colonists.” 

Opposition to the Stamp Act was ve- 
hemently continued through the colo- 
nies in pamphlet form. These pam- 
phlets asserted that the basic premise 
of a free government included taxation 
of the people by themselves or through 
their representatives. 

Other Americans reacted to the 
Stamp Act by rioting, intimidating tax 
collectors, and boycotts directed 
against England. While Grenvill’s suc- 
cessor was determined to repeal the 
law, the social, economic, and political 
climate in the colonies brought on the 
American Revolution. The principles 
expressed during the earlier crisis 
against taxation without representa- 
tion became firmly imbedded in our 
Federal Constitution of 1787. 

Yet, the Supreme Court has over- 
looked this fundamental lesson in 
American history. The Jenkins deci- 
sion extends the power of the judiciary 
into an area which has traditionally 
been reserved as a legislative function 
within the Federal, State, and local 
governments. In The Federalist No. 48, 
James Madison explained that in our 
democratic system, the legislative 
branch alone has access to the pockets 
of the people.“ 

This idea has remained steadfast in 
America for over 200 years. Elected of- 
ficials with authority to tax are di- 
rectly accountable to the people who 
give their consent to taxation through 
the ballot box. The shield of account- 
ability against unwarranted taxes has 
been removed now that the Supreme 
Court has sanctioned judicially im- 
posed taxes. The American citizenry 
lacks adequate protection when they 
are subject to taxation by unelected, 
life tenured Federal judges. 

Тһеге are many programs and 
projects competing for a finite number 
of tax dollars. The public debate sur- 
rounding taxation is always intense. 
Sensitive discussions are held by elect- 
ed officials and their constituents con- 
cerning increases and expenditures of 
всагсе tax dollars. To allow Federal 
judges to impose taxes is to discount 
valuable public debate concerning pri- 
orities for expenditures of a limited 
public resource. 

Mr. President, the dispositive issue 
presented by the Jenkins decision is 
whether the American people want, as 
a matter of national policy, to be ex- 
pected to taxation without their con- 
sent by an independent and insulated 
judiciary. I most assuredly believe they 
do not. 

This brings us to be second constitu- 
tional issue which we must address in 
light of the Jenkins decision. That 
issue is congressional authority under 
the Constitution to limit the remedial 
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jurisdiction of lower Federal courts es- 
tablished by the Congress. Article III, 
section 1, of the Constitution provides 
jurisdiction to the lower Federal courts 
as the Congress may from time to 
time ordain and establish.“ There is по 
mandate in the Constitution to confer 
equity jurisdiction to the inferior Fed- 
eral courts. Congress has the flexibility 
under article III to “огдаіп and estab- 
lish” the lower Federal courts as it 
deems appropriate. This basic premise 
has been upheld by the Supreme Court 
in а number of cases including 
Lockerty versus Phillips, Lauf versus 
E.G. Skinner and Co., Kline versus 
Burke Construction Co., and Sheldon 
versus Sill. 

This legislation would preclude the 
lower Federal courts from issuing any 
order or decree requiring imposition of 
“апу new tax or to increase any exist- 
ing tax or tax rate." I firmly believe 
that this language is wholly consistent 
with congressional authority under ar- 
ticle III, section 1 of the Constitution. 

Тһеге is nothing in this legislation 
which would restrict the power of the 
lower Federal courts from hearing con- 
stitutional claims. It accords due re- 
spect to all the provisions of the Con- 
stitution and merely limits the avail- 
ability of a particular judicial remedy 
which has traditionally been a legisla- 
tive function. The objective of this leg- 
islation is straightforward, to prohibit 
Federal courts from increasing taxes. 
The language in this bill applies to the 
inferior Federal courts and does not 
deny claimants judicial access to seek 
redress of any Federal constitutional 
right. 

Mr. President, how long will it be be- 
fore а Federal judge orders tax in- 
creases to build new highways or pris- 
ons? I do not believe the Founding Fa- 
thers had this type of activism in mind 
when they established the judicial 
branch of Government. The role of the 
judiciary is to interpret the law. The 
power to tax is an exclusive legislative 
right belonging to the Congress and the 
individual States. We are accountable 
to the citizens and must justify any 
new taxes. 

Тһе American people deserve а time- 
ly response to the Jenkins decision and 
we must provide protection against the 
imposition of taxes by an independent 
judiciary. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, 
Mr. HATCH, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. 
SIMPSON, Mr. DOMENICI Mr. 
BOREN, Mr. MCCONNELL, Мг. 
SYMMS, Mr. BURNS, and Mr. 
SMITH): 

S. 147. А bill to establish constitu- 
tional procedures for the imposition of 
the sentence of death, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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FEDERAL DEATH PENALTY ACT 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
the 102d Congress convenes, I am intro- 
ducing a bill that establishes constitu- 
tional procedures for the imposition of 
the death penalty and provides the 
death penalty for certain Federal of- 
fenses. The death penalty is not a new 
issue for the Senate. In the 10186 Con- 
gress, the Senate overwhelmingly 
passed a major crime reform measure 
which contained а, comprehensive 
death penalty measure. Efforts on the 
Senate floor to weaken or strip the 
death penalty from this bill were 
soundly defeated. That death penalty 
provision was the direct result of the 
comprehensive death penalty bill I in- 
troduced last Congress, S. 32. The 
House of Representatives passed а 
similar measure as part of their com- 
prehensive crime bill. Unfortunately, 
during the closing days of last Con- 
gress, death penalty opponents in con- 
ference stripped the crime bill of this 
important and urgently needed meas- 
ure. 

Regarding constitutional procedures, 
this bill provides procedures similar to 
those put in place by the death penalty 
included in the drug bill. Currently, 
numerous Federal statutes provide 
that a sentence of death may be im- 
posed if à person is found guilty. How- 
ever, the reality is that the death pen- 
alty cannot be imposed because con- 
stitutional procedures for imposing 
such a sentence have not existed. The 
1972 Supreme Court decision of Furman 
versus Georgia rendered the Federal 
death penalty procedures unconstitu- 
tional. Subsequently, in a series of 
landmark decisions handed down in 
1976, the Surpreme Court determined 
that the death penalty was constitu- 
tional when imposed under certain pro- 
cedures specifically designed to guard 
against the jury using its “unfettered 
discretion." Тһе Supreme Court has 
subsequently handed down numerous 
decisions clarifying the circumstances 
and means by which the death penalty 
may be implemented. 

In the past, I have undertaken nu- 
merous efforts in the Senate to estab- 
lish procedures which satisfy the con- 
Stitutional standards set by the Su- 
preme Court—including my efforts last 
year. The bill I am offering today com- 
ports with the constitutional require- 
ments outlined by the Supreme Court 
and establishes the procedures for the 
imposition of the death penalty for the 
numerous Federal crimes that cur- 
rently authorize a sentence of death. 

Briefly, I will discuss these proce- 
dures. The bill mandates a bifurcated 
process which the factfinder must fol- 
low when determining whether a sen- 
tence of death is justified. This process 
consists of a first hearing to determine 
the guilt or innocence of the defendant 
and а second hearing to determine 
whether the death penalty should be 
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imposed if the defendant is found 
guilty. 

Additionally, this bill requires that 
in order to seek a sentence of death, 
the Government must give notice to 
the defendant within а reasonable time 
before trial is initiated. The Govern- 
ment must also identify in that notice 
the statutory aggravating factors it in- 
tends to prove. As well, the sentencing 
hearing would be held before the same 
jury which determined the guilt of the 
defendant, unless the defendant re- 
quests and the Government agrees to 
have the hearing before the trial judge 
alone. 

The factfinder, whether the jury or 
judge, in its deliberation following the 
sentencing hearing, would have to 
make a series of determinations before 
a sentence of death could be imposed. 
First, depending upon the crime in- 
volved, the factfinder must detemine 
that special threshold requirements 
exist, such as the defendant inten- 
tionally killed the victim or the de- 
fendant intentionally engaged in con- 
duct which the defendant knew would 
create a grave risk of death to a per- 
son. If none are found to exist, a sen- 
tence other than death would have to 
be imposed. Second, if the required 
threshold factors are found to exist, 
the factfinder would have to make a 
special finding as to the existence of a 
statutory aggravating factor presented 
at the sentencing hearing. All members 
of the jury must find the existence of 
at least one aggravating factor, al- 
though they need not agree upon the 
same one, in order to move onto a final 
weighing process. If any one member of 
the jury fails to find the existence of 
an aggravating factor, a sentence other 
than death would have to be imposed. 
Only those aggravating factors found 
to exist by a majority of the jury may 
be considered in the final weighing 
process. 

Finally, the deliberation moves to 
the third step, the final weighing proc- 
ess. Here the jury or judge will weigh 
all of the aggravating factors against 
all the mitigating factors to determine 
whether the aggravating factors suffi- 
ciently outweigh the mitigating fac- 
tors. During this final process, any 
member of the jury who finds the exist- 
ence of a mitigating factor may con- 
sider such factor established for pur- 
poses of the final weighing as to wheth- 
er the death penalty should be applied, 
regardless of the number of jurors who 
believe the factor has been established. 
If the jury or judge does in fact deter- 
mine that the aggravating factors suf- 
ficiently outweigh the mitigating fac- 
tors, a death sentence could then be ap- 
propriately imposed. 

In addition, this bill also contains 
provisions which prohibit the imposi- 
tion of a sentence of death on a person 
who was less than 16 years of age at the 
time of the offense. 
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As well as applying these constitu- 
tional procedures to crimes where the 
death penalty is already authorized, 
this bill authorizes the death penalty 
for the following offenses: First, cer- 
tain attempts to assassinate the Presi- 
dent; second, murder by а Federal pris- 
oner serving a life term in a Federal 
correctional institution; third, hostage 
taking situations where death results 
to the hostage, or to a person attempt- 
ing to rescue а hostage or apprehend 
the hostage takers; fourth, murder for 
hire and murder in aid of racketeering 
activity; and fifth, genocide where 
death results. With the exception of 
the genocide provision, these provi- 
sions were all contained in similar bills 
introduced in the 99th, 100th, and 10156 
Congress. 

Without question, the death penalty 
is а familiar issue to the Senate. Last 
year, the Senate approved a death pen- 
alty similar to this measure as part of 
the crime bill debate. An effort to strip 
it from the bill was defeated by a vote 
of 73 to 25. In the 98th Congress, the 
Senate approved a death penalty bill 
which is essentially the same as the 
bill I offer today. That bill passed by 
an overwhelming vote of 63 to 32. In the 
100th session, Congress considered and 
passed these much needed procedures 
as part of the drug bill. This action on 
the part of the 100th Congress was a 
valuable first step. However, we did not 
go far enough. The legislation enacted 
only permits imposition of the death 
penalty for those who murder law en- 
forcement officers and for those who 
commit certain drug related murders. 

In conclusion, last year, both Houses 
of Congress passed measures similar to 
this bill as part of the crime bill de- 
bate. Death penalty opponents in con- 
ference stripped these provisions from 
the bill. Congress must broaden the 
category of offenses for which the 
death penalty should be applied such as 
the killing or attempted killing of the 
President, certain acts of treason and 
espionage, and the crime of genocide. 
We should not hesitate any longer. The 
law-abiding citizens and this Nation 
demand action and they demand it 
now. I urge my colleagues to take swift 
action on this vital legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask that the full text 
of this bill be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 147 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Federal 

Death Penalty Act of 1991". 


SEC. 2. CONSTITUTIONAL PROCEDURES FOR THE 
IMPOSITION OF THE SENTENCE OF 
DEATH. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Part II of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding the 
following new chapter after chapter 227: 
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"CHAPTER 228—DEATH SENTENCE 

"Sec. 

“3591. Sentence of death. 

. Factors to be considered in determin- 
ing whether a sentence of death 
is justified. 

. Special hearing to determine whether 
а sentence of death is justified. 

. Imposition of a sentence of death. 

. Review of a sentence of death. 

Implementation of a sentence of 
death. 

“3597. Use of State facilities. 

“$ 3591. Sentence of death 


"A defendant who has been found guilty 
of— 

“(а) an offense described in section 794 or 
section 2381 of this title; 

"(b) an offense described in section 1751(c) 
of this title, if the offense, as determined be- 
yond a reasonable doubt at the hearing 
under section 3593, constitutes an attempt to 
kil the President of the United States and 
results in bodily injury to the President or 
comes dangerously close to causing the 
death of the President; or 

“(с) any other offense for which a sentence 
of death is provided, if the defendant, as de- 
termined beyond a reasonable doubt at the 
hearing under section 3593— 

“(1) intentionally killed the victim; 

(2) intentionally inflicted serious bodily 
injury that resulted in the death of the vic- 
tim; 

3) intentionally participated in an act, 
contemplating that the life of а person would 
be taken or intending that lethal force would 
be used in connection with a person, other 
than one of the participants in the offense, 
and the victim died as a direct result of the 
&ct; or 

“(4) intentionally and specifically engaged 
іп an act, knowing that the act created а 
grave risk of death to a person, other than 
one of the participants in the offense, such 
that participation in the act constituted а 
reckless disregard for human life and the 
victim died as a direct result of the act, 


shall be sentenced to death if, after consider- 
ation of the factors set forth in section 3592 
in the course of а hearing held pursuant to 
section 3593, it is determined that imposition 
of a sentence of death is justified; provided 
that no person may be sentenced to death 
who was less than 16 years of age at the time 
of the offense, 
*$3592. Factors to be considered in determin- 
ing whether a sentence of death is justified 


“(а) MITIGATING FACTORS.—In determining 
whether a sentence of death is justified for 
any offense, the jury, or if there is no jury, 
the court, shall consider each of the follow- 
ing mitigating factors and determine which, 
if any, exist: 

“(1) the defendant's mental capacity was 
significantly impaired, although the impair- 
ment was not such as to constitute a defense 
to prosecution; 

“(2) the defendant was under unusual and 
substantial duress, although not such duress 
as would constitute a defense to prosecution; 
and 

3) the defendant was ап accomplice 
whose participation in the offense was rel- 
atively minor. 


The jury, or if there is no jury, the court, 
shall consider whether any other mitigating 
factor exists. 

“(b) AGGRAVATING FACTORS FOR ESPIONAGE 
AND 'TREASON.—In determining whether a 
sentence of death is justified for an offense 
described in section 3591(a), the jury, or if 
there ів no jury, the court, shall consider 
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each of the following aggravating factors and 
determine which, if any, exist: 

“(1) the defendant has previously been con- 
victed of another offense involving espionage 
or treason for which either a sentence of life 
imprisonment or death was authorized by 
statute: 

“(2) in the commission of the offense the 
defendant knowingly created a grave risk of 
substantial danger to the national security; 
and 

“(8) in the commission of the offense the 
defendant knowingly created a grave risk of 
death to another person. 


The jury, or if there is no jury, the court, 
may consider whether any other aggravating 
factor exists. 

“(с) AGGRAVATING FACTORS FOR HOMICIDE 
AND FOR ATTEMPTED MURDER OF THE PRESI- 
DENT.—In determining whether a sentence of 
death is justified for an offense described in 
section 3591 (b) or (c), the jury, or if there is 
no jury, the court, shall consider each of the 
following aggravating factors and determine 
which, if any, exist: 

“(1) the death, or injury resulting in death, 
occurred during the commission or at- 
tempted commission of, or during the imme- 
diate flight from the commission of, an of- 
fense under section 751 (prisoners in custody 
of institution or officer), section 794 (gather- 
ing or delivering defense information to aid 
foreign government), section 844(d) (trans- 
portation of explosives in interstate com- 
merce for certain purposes), section 844(f) 
(destruction of Government property іп 
interstate commerce by explosives), section 
1118 (prisoners serving life term), section 1201 
(kidnaping), or section 2381 (treason) of this 
title, or section 902 (i) or (n) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, as amended (49 U.S.C. 
1472 (1) or (n)) (aircraft privacy); 

“(2) the defendant has previously been con- 
victed of another Federal or State offense re- 
sulting in the death of a person, for which a 
sentence of life imprisonment or a sentence 
of death was authorized by statute; 

"(3) the defendant has previously been con- 
victed of two or more Federal or State of- 
fenses, punishable by a term of imprison- 
ment of more than one year, committed on 
different occasions, involving the infliction 
of, or attempted infliction of, serious bodily 
injury or death upon another person; 

"(4) the defendant, in the commission of 
the offense, or in escaping apprehension for 
the violation of the offense, knowingly cre- 
ated a grave risk of death to one or more 
persons in addition to the victim of the of- 
fense; 

“(5) the defendant committed the offense 
in an especially heinous, cruel, or depraved 
manner; 

“(6) the defendant procured the commis- 
sion of the offense by payment, or promise of 
payment, of anything of pecuniary value; 

“(7) the defendant committed the offense 
as consideration for the receipt, or in the ex- 
pectation of the receipt, of anything of pecu- 
niary value; 

“(8) the defendant committed the offense 
after planning and premeditation to cause 
the death of а person or commit an act of 
terrorism; 

“(9) the defendant has previously been con- 
victed of two or more State or Federal of- 
fenses punishable by а term of imprisonment 
of more than one year, committed on dif- 
ferent occasions, involving the distribution 
of a controlled substance; 

“(10) the victim was particularly vulner- 
able due to old age, youth, or infirmity; 

"(11) the defendant had previously been 
convicted of violating title II or title III of 
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the Controlled Substances Act for which a 
sentence of 5 or more years may be imposed 
or had previously been convicted of engaging 
in a continuing criminal enterprise; 

“(12) the defendant committed the offense 
against— 

"(A) the President of the United States, 
the President-elect, the Vice President, the 
Vice-President-elect, the Vice-President-des- 
ignate, or, if there is no Vice President, the 
officer next in order of succession to the of- 
fice of the President of the United States, or 
any person who is acting as President under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States; 

B) a chief of state, head of government, 
or the political equivalent, of a foreign na- 
tion; 

“(С) а foreign official listed in section 
1116(b)(3)(A) of this title, if he is in the Unit- 
ed States on official business; or 

"(D) a Federal public servant who is а 
judge, a law enforcement officer, or an em- 
ployee of a United States penal or correc- 
tional institution— 

“(i) while һе is engaged іп the performance 
of his official duties; 

i) because of the performance of his offi- 
cial duties; or 

“(iii) because of his status as a public serv- 
ant. 


For purpose of this subparagraph, a 'law en- 
forcement officer' is a public servant author- 
ized by law or by a Government agency or 
Congress to conduct or engage in the preven- 
tion, investigation, or prosecution of an of- 
fense. 


The jury, or if there is no jury, the court, 
may consider whether any other aggravating 
factor exists. 

“$ 3593. Special hearing to determine whether 

a sentence of death is justified. 

“(а) NOTICE BY THE GOVERNMENT.—If, in а 
case involving an offense described in section 
3591, the attorney for the government be- 
lieves that the circumstances of the offense 
are such that a sentence of death is justified 
under tnis chapter. He shall, a reasonable 
time before the trial, or before acceptance by 
the court of a plea of guilty, or at such time 
thereafter as the court may permit upon a 
showing of good cause, sign and file with the 
court, and serve on the defendant, a notice— 

"(1) stating that the government believes 
that the circumstances of the offense are 
such that, if the defendant is convicted, a 
sentence of death is justified under this 
chapter and that the government will seek 
the sentence of death; and 

“(2) setting forth the aggravating factor or 
factors that the government, if the defend- 
ant is convicted, proposes to prove as justify- 
ing a sentence of death. 

The court may permit the attorney for the 
government to amend the notice upon a 
showing of good cause. 

(b) HEARING BEFORE A COURT OR JURY.—If 
the attorney for the government has filed а 
notice as required under subsection (a) and 
the defendant is found guilty of or pleads 
guilty to an offense described in section 3591, 
the judge who presided at the trial or before 
whom the guilty plea was entered, or an- 
other judge if that judge is unavailable, shall 
conduct a separate sentencing hearing to de- 
termine the punishment to be imposed. the 
hearing shall be conducted— 

"(1) before the jury that determined the 
defendant's guilt; 

“(2) before а jury impaneled for the pur- 
pose of the hearing if— 

“(А) the defendant was convicted upon а 
plea of guilty; 
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"(B) the defendant was convicted after a 
trial before the court sitting without a jury; 

“(С) the jury that determined the defend- 
ant's guilt was discharged for good causes; or 

D) after initial imposition of a sentence 
under this section, reconsideration of the 
sentence under this section is necessary; or 

"(3) before the court alone, upon the mo- 
tion of the defendant and with the approval 
of the attorney for the government. 


А jury impaneled pursuant to paragraph (2) 
shall consist of twelve members, unless, at 
any time before the conclusion of the hear- 
ing, the parties stipulate, with the approval 
of the court, that it shall consist of a lesser 
number. 

“(с) PROOF OF MITIGATING AND AGGRAVAT- 
ING FACTORS.—Notwithstanding rule 32(c) of 
the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, 
when а defendant is found guilty or pleads 
guilty to an offense under section 3591, no 
presentence report shall be prepared. At the 
sentencing hearing, information may be pre- 
sented as to any matter relevant to the sen- 
tence, including any mitigating or aggravat- 
ing factor permitted or required to be consid- 
ered under section 3592. Information pre- 
sented may include the trial transcript and 
exhibits if the hearing is held before a jury 
or judge not present during the trial. Any 
other information relevant to a mitigating 
or aggravating factor may be presented by 
either the attorney for the government or 
the defendant, regardless of its admissibility 
under the rules governing admission of evi- 
dence at criminal trials, except that infor- 
mation may be excluded if its probative 
value is substantially outweighed by the 
danger of creating unfair prejudice, confus- 
ing the issues, or misleading the jury. The 
government and the defendant shall be per- 
mitted to rebut any information received at 
the hearing, and shall be given fair oppor- 
tunity to present argument as to the ade- 
quacy of the information to establish the ex- 
istence of any aggravating or mitigating fac- 
tor, and as to the appropriateness in the case 
of imposing a sentence of death. The govern- 
ment shall open the argument. The defend- 
ant shall be permitted to reply. The govern- 
ment shall then be permitted to reply in re- 
buttal. The burden of establishing the exist- 
ence of any aggravating factor is on the gov- 
ernment, and is not satisfied unless the ex- 
istence of such a factor is established beyond 
a reasonable doubt. The burden of establish- 
ing the existence of any mitigating factor is 
on the defendant, and is not satisfied unless 
the existence of such a factor is established 
by a preponderance of the information. 

“(4) RETURN OF SPECIAL FINDINGS.—The 
jury, or if there is no jury, the court, shall 
consider all the information received during 
the hearing. It shall return a special finding 
as to each mitigating and aggravating fac- 
tor, concerning which information is pre- 
sented at the hearing, required to be consid- 
ered under section 3592. The jury must find 
the existence of an aggravating factor by a 
unanimous vote, although it is unnecessary 
that there be a unanimous vote on any spe- 
cific or aggravating factor if a majority of 
the jury finds the existence of such a specific 
factor. A finding with respect to a mitigat- 
ing factor may be made by one or more mem- 
bers of the jury and any member of the jury 
who finds the existence of a mitigating fac- 
tor may consider such a factor established 
for purposes of this section, regardless of the 
number of jurors who consider that the fac- 
tor has been established. 

“(е) RETURN OF A FINDING CONCERNING A 
SENTENCE OF DEATH.—If, in the case of 
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(J) an offense described in section 3591(a), 
an aggravating factor required to be consid- 
ered under section 3592(b) is found to exist; 
or 

“(2) an offense described in section 3591 (b) 
or (c), an aggravating factor required to be 
considered under section 3592(c) is found to 
exist; 


the jury, or if there is no jury, the court, 
shall then consider whether all the aggravat- 
ing factors found to exist sufficiently out- 
weigh all the mitigating factors found to 
exist to justify a sentence of death, or, in the 
absence of a mitigating factor, whether the 
aggravating factors alone are sufficient to 
justify a sentence of death. Based upon this 
consideration, the jury by unanimous vote, 
or if there is no jury, the court, shall return 
a finding as to whether a sentence of death 
is justified. 

“(f) SPECIAL PRECAUTION ТО ASSURE 
AGAINST DISCRIMINATION.—In a hearing held 
before a jury, the court, prior to the return 
of a finding under subsection (e), shall in- 
struct the jury that, in considering whether 
a sentence of death is justified, it shall not 
consider the race, color, national origin, 
creed, or sex of the defendant. The jury, upon 
return of a finding under subsection (e), shall 
also return to the court a certificate, signed 
by each juror, that consideration of the race, 
color, national origin, creed, or sex of the de- 
fendant was not involved in reaching the ju- 
ror's individual decision. 

“$3594. Imposition of a sentence of death. 


"Upon a finding under section 3593(e) that 
& sentence of death is justífied, the court 
shall sentence the defendant to death. Upon 
& finding under section 3593(e) that a sen- 
tence of death is not justified, or under sec- 
tion 3593(d) that no aggravating factor re- 
quired to be found exists, the court shall im- 
pose any sentence other than death that is 
authorized by law. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, if the maximum term 
of imprisonment for the offense is life im- 
prisonment, the court may impose a sen- 
tence of life imprisonment without parole. 

“§ 3595, Review of a sentence of death. 

“(a) APPEAL.—In a case in which a sen- 
tence of death is imposed, the sentence shall 
be subject to review by the court of appeals 
upon appeal by the defendant. Notice of ap- 
peal must be filed within the time specified | 
for the filing of a notice of appeal. An appeal 
under this section may be consolidated with 
an appeal of the judgment of conviction and 
shall have priority over all other cases. 

“(b) REVIEW.—The court of appeals shall 
review the entire record in the case, 
including— 

“(1) the evidence submitted during the 
trial; 

“(2) the information submitted during the 
sentencing hearing; 

"(3) the procedures employed in the sen- 
tencing hearing; and 

“(4) the special findings returned under 
section 3593(d). 

“(с) DECISION AND DISPOSITION.— 

“(1) If the court of appeals determines 
that— 

“(А) the sentence of death was not imposed 
under the influence of passion, prejudice, or 
any other arbitrary factor; and 

„) the information supports the special 
finding of the existence of an aggravating 
factor required to be considered under sec- 
tion 3592; 
it shall affirm the sentence. 

“(2) Іп any other case, the court of appeals 
shall remand the case for reconsideration 
under section 3593. 
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“(8) The court of appeals shall state in 
writing the reasons for its disposition of an 
appeal of a sentence of death under this sec- 
tion. 


*$3596. Implementation of a sentence of 
death. 


“А person who has been sentenced to death 
pursuant to the provisions of this chapter 
shall be committed to the custody of the At- 
torney General until exhaustion of the pro- 
cedures for appeal of the judgment of convic- 
tion and for review of the sentence. When the 
sentence is to be implemented, the Attorney 
General shall release the person sentenced to 
death to the custody of a United States mar- 
shal, who shall supervise implementation of 
the sentence in the manner prescribed by the 
law of the State in which the sentence is im- 
posed. If the law of such State does not pro- 
vide for implementation of a sentence of 
death, the court shall designate another 
State, the law of which does so provide, and 
the sentence shall be implemented in the lat- 
ter State in the manner prescribed by such 
law. A sentence of death shall not be carried 
out upon a woman while she is pregnant. 


*83597. Use of State facilities. 


“(а) IN GENERAL.—A United States marshal 
charged with supervising the implementa- 
tion of & sentence of death may use appro- 
priate State or local facilities for the pur- 
pose, may use the services of an appropriate 
State or local official or of а person such an 
official employs for the purpose, and shall 
pay the costs thereof in an amount approved 
by the Attorney General. 

“(b) EXCUSE OF AN EMPLOYEE ON MORAL OR 
RELIGIOUS GROUNDS.—No employee of any 
State department of corrections or the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons and no employee pro- 
viding services to that department or bureau 
under contract shall be required as a condi- 
tion of that employment, or contractual ob- 
ligation to be in attendance at or to partici- 
pate in any execution carried out under this 
section if such participation is contrary to 
the moral or religious convictions of the em- 
ployee. For purposes of this subsection, the 
term 'participation in executions' includes 
personal preparation of the condemned indi- 
vidual and the apparatus used for execution 
and supervision of the activities of other per- 
sonnel in carrying out such activities.“. 

(b) REPEAL.—Sections 3566 and 3567 of title 
18, United States Code, are hereby repealed. 

(c) AMENDMENTS TO CHAPTER ANALYSIS.— 
(1) The chapter analysis of part II of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
the following new item after the item relat- 
ing to chapter 227: 

“228. Death sentence .......................... 3591". 


(2) The section analysis of chapter 227 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
amending the items relating to section 3566 
and 3567 to read as follows: 

“3566. Repealed. 
“3567. Repealed.’’. 


SEC. 3. CONFORMING CHANGES IN TITLE 18. 

(a) AIRCRAFT AND MOTOR VEHICLES.—Sec- 
tion 34 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by striking the comma after im- 
prisonment for life" and inserting a period 
and striking the remainder of the section. 

(b) ESPIONAGE.—Section 794(a) of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
the period аб the end of the section and in- 
serting “, except that the sentence of death 
shall not be imposed unless the jury or, if 
there is no jury, the court, further finds that 
the offense directly concerned nuclear weap- 
onry, military spacecraft or satellites, early 
warning systems, or other means of defense 
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or retaliation against large-scale attack; war 
plans; communications intelligence or cryp- 
tographic information; or any other major 
weapons system or major element of defense 
strategy.". 

EXPLOSIVE MATERIALS.—(1) Section 
844(d) of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by striking “аз provided in section 
94 of this title". 

(2) Section 844(f) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking “аз provided іп 
section 34 of this title". . 

(3) Section 844(1) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking the words “ав 
provided in section 34 of this title". 

(d) MURDER.—(1) The second undesignated 
paragraph of section 1111(b) of title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Whoever is guilty of murder in the first 
degree shall be punished by death or by im- 
prisonment for life;’’. 

(2) Section 1116(a) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking “апу such per- 
son who is found guilty of murder in the first 
degree shall be sentenced to imprisonment 
for life, апа”. 

(е) KIDNAPPING.—Section 1201(а) of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after “ог for life" the following: “апа, if the 
death of any person results, shall be pun- 
ished by death or life imprisonment”. 

(f) NONMAILABLE INJURIOUS ARTICLES.—The 
last paragraph of section 1716 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
the comma after “imprisonment for life" 
and inserting a period and striking the re- 
mainder of the paragraph. 

(g) PRESIDENTIAL ASSASSINATIONS.—Sub- 
section (c) of section 1751 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(с) Whoever attempts to kill or kidnap 
any individual designated in subsection (a) 
of this section shall be punished (1) by im- 
prisonment for any term of years or for life, 
or (2) by death or imprisonment for any term 
of years or for life, if the conduct constitutes 
an attempt to kill the President of the Unit- 
ed States and results in bodily injury to the 
President or otherwise comes dangerously 
close to causing the death of the President.“ 

(h) WRECKING TRAINS.—The second to the 
last undesignated paragraph of section 1992 
of title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
striking the comma after “imprisonment for 
Ше” and inserting a period and striking the 
remainder of the section. 

(i) BANK ROBBERY.—Section 2113(e) of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing “ог punished by death if the verdict of 
the jury shall so direct" and inserting “ог if 
death results shall be punished by death or 
life imprisonment". 

(4) HOSTAGE TAKING.—Section 1203(a) of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after “ог for life" the following: 
“апа, if the death of any person results, shall 
be punished by death or life imprisonment". 

(k) RACKETEERING.—(1) Section 1952A(a) of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
striking ‘‘and if death results, shall be sub- 
ject to imprisonment for any term of years 
or for life, or shall be fined not more than 
$50,000, or both’’ and inserting “апа if death 
results, shall be punished by death or life im- 
prisonment, or shall be fined not more than 
$250,000, or both“. 

(2) Section 1952B(a)1) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

*(1) for murder, by death or life imprison- 
ment, or a fine of not more than $250,000, or 
both; and for kidnapping, by imprisonment 
for any term of years or for life, or a fine of 
not more than $250,000, or both:“. 
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(1) GENOCIDE.—Section 1091(b)(1) of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
“а fine of not more than $1,000,000 or impris- 
onment for life," and inserting “, where 
death results, а fine of not more than 
$1,000,000, or imprisonment for life or a sen- 
tence of death.“. 

SEC. 4. CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL 
AVIATION ACT OF 1954. 

Section 903 of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1473), is amended 
by striking subsection (c). 

SEC. 5. CONTROLLED SUBSTANCES ACT. 

Section 408 of the Controlled substances 
Act (21 U.S.C. 848) is amended by striking 
subsections (g) through (r). 

БЕС. 6. APPLICABILITY TO UNIFORM CODE OF 
MILITARY JUSTICE. 

The provisions of chapter 228 of title 18, 
United States Code, as added by this Act, 
shall not apply to prosecutions under the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice (10 U.S.C. 
801). 

SEC. 7. MURDER BY А FEDERAL PRISONER. 

(а) ІМ GENERAL.—Chapter 51 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 
$1118. Murder by a Federal prisoner. 


“(а) Whoever, while confined in a Federal 
correctional insitution under a sentence for 
& term of life imprisonment, murders an- 
other shall be punished by death or by life 
imprisonment without the possibility of pa- 
role. 

(b) For the purposes of this section 

“(1) the term ‘Federal correctional institu- 
tion' means any Federal prison, Federal cor- 
rectional facility, Federal community pro- 
gram center, or Federal halfway house: 

“(2) the term 'term of life imprisonment' 
means a sentence for the term of natural 
life, а sentence commuted to natural life, an 
indeterminate term of a minimum of at least 
fifteen years and a maximum of life, or an 
unexecuted sentence of death; and 

*(3) the term ‘murders’ means committing 
first degree or second degree murder as de- 
fined by section 1111 of this title.“. 

(b) AMENDMENT TO CHAPTER ANALYSIS.— 
Тһе chapter analysis for chapter 51 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 


**1118. Murder by a Federal prisoner."’. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, 
Mr. HATCH, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
D'AMATO, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. 


DOMENICI, Мг. SYMMS, Mr. 
GRAMM, Mr. MCCAIN, and Mr. 
NICKLES): 


S. 148. A bill to reform procedures for 
collateral review of criminal judg- 
ments, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

REFORM OF FEDERAL INTERVENTION IN STATE 
PROCEEDINGS ACT 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
billI am introducing today would re- 
form Federal habeas corpus and collat- 
eral attack procedures. 'This legislation 
will minimize Federal judicial inter- 
ference with State criminal convic- 
tions, and deal with common abuses 
typical of habeas prisoner petitions. In 
the 97th Congress, the Senate passed a 
bill identical to the one I am introduc- 
ing today by а vote of 67 to 9. I intro- 
duced that bill in the 98th, 99th, 100th, 
and 101st Congress and no floor action 
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was taken on these bills. However, Con- 
gress came very close to passing а 
major habeas corpus reform measure 
last year. As part of the Biden-Thur- 
mond crime bill, the Senate passed а 
compromise habeas reform proposal. 
While I was willing to accept this pro- 
posal, I believe à tougher proposal is 
necessary. The Senate passed proposal 
was drafted in the spirit of com- 
promise, but was still opposed by death 
penalty opponents. Therefore, I have 
decided to reintroduce this legislation 
which is the most comprehensive and 
effective proposal. Without question, 
this measure embodies the truest ha- 
beas corpus reform possible. 

This bil proposes amendments to 
various sections of chapter 153 of title 
28 of the United States Code, and a re- 
lated rule of appellate procedure. Its 
Objectives are to establish a more ap- 
propriate scope and function for Fed- 
eral habeas corpus for State prisoners, 
accord more appropriate weight to 
State procedures in criminal adjudica- 
tion, improve the efficiency of habeas 
corpus litigation and appellate review 
of such litigation, and effect certain 
corresponding improvements in the op- 
eration of collateral remedies for Fed- 
eral prisoners. The proposed amend- 
ments would change the operation of 
Federal collateral remedies in several 
respects. 

First, the proposed amendments 
would preclude granting relief with re- 
вресб to matters that have been full 
and fairly adjudicated in State pro- 
ceedings. This important change would 
enhance the finality of State criminal 
adjudications and avoid duplicative 
litigation of claims that have already 
been adequately considered and de- 
cided. 

Second, the proposed amendments 
would generally bar the consideration 
of claims that have not been properly 
raised in State proceedings, provided 
the State has afforded the petitioner 
an opportunity, consistent with the re- 
quirements of Federal law, to raise his 
claims in the State proceedings. 

Third, the proposed amendments 
would establish а 1 year limitation pe- 
riod for the filing of habeas corpus pe- 
titions by State's prisoners, which 
would generally run from the time the 
prisoners exhaust his State remedies. 
This limitation period would bar peti- 
tions in cases in which the passage of 
time has made reliable adjudication of 
the petitioner's claim, or retrial of the 
petitioner, difficult or impossible. The 
limitation period would also advance 
the policies supporting the finality and 
repose in criminal adjudication. 

Fourth, the proposed legislation 
would clearly state that a Federal ha- 
beas court can deny a petition on the 
merits without requiring prior exhaus- 
tion of State remedies. This would 
avoid the waste of judicial resources 
that result when a person presenting a 
frivolous petition is sent back to the 
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State system to exhaust State rem- 
edies. 

Fifth, the proposed amendments 
would vest in the; judges of the courts 
of appeals exclusively authority to 
issue certificates of probable cause for 
appeal in habeas corpus proceedings. 
This would entrust the decision con- 
cerning the propriety of an appeal to 
the judges who are in the best position 
to determine if there is a realistic like- 
lihood for reversal. It would also avoid 
duplicative consideration of the suit- 
ability of a case for appeal, first by a 
district judge and then by a circuit 
judge. 

Finally, the proposed amendments 
would make similar changes in the law 
governing applications for collateral 
relief by Federal prisoners pursuant to 
28 U.S.C. 2255 in the areas of appeal, 
procedural default, and time limita- 
tion. 

Federal habeas corpus and collateral 
attack procedures are in dire need of 
reform. This is evidenced by the glut of 
habeas petitions in the Federal system 
and by both Houses of Congress’ action 
last year to pass habeas reform meas- 
ures. This Congress, we must not per- 
mit a handful of death penalty oppo- 
nents stand in the way of what the 
American people truly demand—real 
habeas corpus reform. The families of 
murder victims demand action on our 
part. It is time for Congress to reform 
this abused process. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of this bill be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 148 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That this Act may be 
cited as the Reform of Federal Intervention 
in State Proceedings Act of 1991”. 

БЕС. 2. Section 2244 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsections: 

“(4) When a person in custody pursuant to 
the judgment of a State court fails to raise 
a claim in State proceedings at the time or 
in the manner required by State rules of pro- 
cedure, the claim shall not be entertained in 
an application for a writ of habeas corpus 
unless actual prejudice resulted to the appli- 
cant from the alleged denial of the Federal 
right asserted and— 

(J) the failure to raise the claim properly 
or to have it heard in State proceedings was 
the result of State action in violation of the 
Constitution or laws of the United States; 

“(2) the Federal right asserted was newly 
recognized by the Supreme Court subsequent 
to the procedural default and is retroactively 
applicable; or 

*(3) the factual predicate of the claim 
could not have been discovered through the 
exercise of reasonable diligence prior to the 
procedural default. 

“(е) A one-year period of limitation shall 
apply to an application for a writ of habeas 
corpus by à person in custody pursuant to 
the judgment of а State court. The limita- 
tion period shall run from the latest of the 
following times: 
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“(1) the time at which State remedies аге 
exhausted; 

*(2) the time at which the impediment to 
filing an application created by State action 
in violation of the Constitution or laws of 
the United States is removed, where the ap- 
plicant was prevented from filing by such 
State action; 

3) the time at which the Federal right as- 
serted was initially recognized by the Su- 
preme Court, where the right has been newly 
recognized by the Court and is retroactively 
applicable; or 

“(4) the time at which the factual predi- 
cate of the claim or claims presented could 
have been discovered through the exercise of 
reasonable diligence.". 

SEC. 3. Section 2253 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“§ 2253. Appeal 

“Іп a habeas corpus proceeding or а pro- 
ceeding under section 2255 of this title before 
a circuit or district judge, the final order 
shall be subject to review, on appeal, by the 
court of appeals for the circuit where the 
proceeding is had. 

“There shall be no right of appeal from 
such an order in a proceeding to test the va- 
lidity of a warrant to remove, to another dis- 
trict or place for commitment or trial, a per- 
son charged with a criminal offense against 
the United States, or to test the validity of 
his detention pending removal proceedings. 

“An appeal may not be taken to the court 
of appeals from the final order in a habeas 
corpus proceeding where the detention com- 
plained of arises out of process issued by a 
State court, or from the final order in a pro- 
ceeding under section 2255 of this title, un- 
less a circuit justice or judge issues a certifi- 
cate of probable cause. 

БЕС. 4. Federal Rule of Appellate Proce- 
dure 22 is amended to read as follows: 

“RULE 22 
"HABEAS CORPUS AND $225 PROCEEDINGS 


“(а) Application for an Original Writ of На- 
beas Corpus. An application for a writ of ha- 
beas corpus shall be made to the appropriate 
district court. If application is made to a cir- 
cuit judge, the application will ordinarily be 
transferred to the appropriate district court. 
If an application is made to or transferred to 
the district court and denied, renewal of the 
application before a circuit judge is not fa- 
vored; the proper remedy is by appeal to the 
court of appeals from the order of the dis- 
trict court denying the writ. 

"(b) Necessity of Certificate of Probable 
Cause for Appeal. In a habeas corpus pro- 
ceeding in which the detention complained 
of arises of process issued by a State court, 
and in a motion proceeding pursuant to sec- 
tion 2255 of title 28, United States Code, an 
appeal by the applicant or movant may not 
proceed unless a circuit judge issues a cer- 
tificate of probable cause. If a request for a 
certificate of probable cause is addressed to 
the court of appeals, it shall be deemed ad- 
dressed to the judges thereof and shall be 
considered by a circuit judge or judges as the 
court deems appropriate. If no express re- 
quest for a certificate is filed, the notice of 
appeal shall be deemed to constitute а re- 
quest addressed to the judges of the court of 
appeals. If an appeal is taken by a State or 
the government or its representative, a cer- 
tificate of probable cause is not required.“. 

SEC. 5. Section 2254 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by redesignating 
subsections “(е)” and “(Г)” as subsections 
"(f)" and “(с)”, respectively, and is further 
amended— 

(a) by amending subsection (b) to read as 
follows: 
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(b) Ап application for a writ of habeas 
corpus in behalf of a person in custody pur- 
suant to the judgment of a State court shall 
not be granted unless it appears that the ap- 
plicant has exhausted the remedies available 
in the courts of the State, or that there is ei- 
ther an absence of available State corrective 
process or the existence of circumstances 
rendering such process ineffective to protect 
the rights of the applicant. An application 
may be denied on the merits notwithstand- 
ing the failure of the applicant to exhaust 
the remedies available in the courts of the 
States.“; 

(b) dy redesignating subsection (d)“ as 
subsection (e)“, and amending it to read as 
follows: 

e) In a proceeding instituted by an appli- 
cation for a writ of habeas corpus by a per- 
воп іп custody pursuant to the judgment of 
& State court, a full and fair determination 
of a factual issue made іп the case by a State 
court shall be presumed to be correct. The 
applicant shall have the burden of rebutting 
this presumption by clear and convincing 
evidence.“ and 

(c) by adding а new subsection (d) reading 
ав follows: 

“(4) An application for a writ of habeas 
corpus іп behalf of а person in custody pur- 
suant to the judgment of a State court shall 
not be granted with respect to any claim 
that has been fully and fairly adjudicated іп 
State proceedings. 

SEC. 6. Section 2255 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting the sec- 
ond paragraph and the penultimate para- 
graph thereof, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“When а person fails to raise a claim at 
the time or in the manner required by Fed- 
eral rules of procedure, the claim shall not 
be entertained in a motion under this section 
unless actual prejudice resulted to the mov- 
ant from the alleged denial of the right as- 
serted and— 

“(1) the failure to raise the claim properly, 
or to have it heard, was the result of govern- 
mental action in violation of the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States; 

“(2) the right asserted was newly гесов- 
nized by the Supreme Court subsequent to 
the procedural default and is retroactively 
applicable; or 

"(8) the factual predicate of the claim 
could not have been discovered through the 
exercise of reasonable diligence prior to the 
procedural default. 

"A two-year period of limitation shall 
apply to a motion under this section. The 
limitation period shall run from the latest of 
the following times: 

“(1) the time at which the judgment of 
conviction becomes final; 

(2) the time at which the impediment to 
making a motion created by governmental 
action in violation of the Constitution or 
laws of the United States is removed, where 
the movant was prevented from making a 
motion by such governmental action; 

(3) the time at which the right asserted 
was initially recognized by the Supreme 
Court, where the right has been newly recog- 
nized by the Court and is retroactively appli- 
cable; or 

“(4) the time at which the factual predi- 
cate of the claim or claims presented could 
have been discovered through the exercise of 
reasonable diligence.“. 


By Mr. THURMOND: 
В. 149. A bill to amend title 28, Unit- 
ed States Code, to provide special ha- 
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beas corpus procedures in capital cases; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
HABEAS CORPUS PROCEDURES IN CAPITAL CASES 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce the legislative 
recommendations of the ad hoc com- 
mittee on Federal habeas corpus in 
capital cases chaired by former Associ- 
ate Supreme Court Justice Lewis Pow- 
ell. This committee, commonly ге- 
ferred to as the Powell committee, was 
formed by Chief Justice William 
Rehnquist in June 1988. The Powell 
committee was charged with inquiring 
into the necessity and desirability of 
legislation directed toward avoiding 
delay and the lack of finality“ in cap- 
ital cases in which the prisoner had or 
had been offered counsel. Pursuant to 
the Chief Justice's request, the Powell 
committee has made its recommenda- 
tions and has proposed a legislative 
remedy to the problem of habeas cor- 
pus review in capital cases. It is these 
recommendations I introduce today. 
This bill is identical to a bill I intro- 
duced last Congress. 

This Nation is facing a crisis in its 
criminal justice system. Federal ha- 
beas corpus and collateral attack pro- 
cedures are in dire need of reform. This 
is evidenced by the glut of habeas peti- 
tions in the Federal system. The large 
increases in the number of habeas cor- 
pus filings, many of which are frivolous 
and used as a delaying tactic, require 
that legislation be enacted to address 
this problem. 

Habeas petitions have grown by vast 
numbers in recent years. Last year, 
Federal district courts received over 
10,000 habeas petitions. The problem of 
these numerous filings is compounded 
by the extraordinary delay in habeas 
corpus filings. The result is a criminal 
justice system which is overburdened 
with piecemeal and repetitious litiga- 
tion and years of delay between sen- 
tencing and a final judicial resolution 
of the criminal matter. 

Today, I am also introducing legisla- 
tion, as I have since the 97th Congress, 
which would appropriately address this 
problem. That bill is a much broader 
bill than this measure as it applies to 
all criminal cases, not just capital of- 
fenses. 

I anticipate the other Senators will 
introduce measures which modify the 
Powell recommendations. Yet, since 
the Powell committee spent a signifi- 
cant time formulating its гес- 
ommendations, since the Chief Justice 
has expressed a belief that the need for 
strong habeas reform is urgently need- 
ed, and since the House of Representa- 
tives passed this proposal last year, I 
believe there should be a Senate vehi- 
cle which fully embodies the Powell 
committee recommendations. 

Mr. President, it is appropriate that 
the Powell committee recommenda- 
tions be before the Senate for consider- 
ation. This legislation I am introduc- 
ing today proposes new statutory pro- 
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cedures for Federal habeas corpus re- 
view of capital sentences. The Powell 
committee proposal is aimed at achiev- 
ing the following goal: Capital cases 
should be subject to one complete and 
fair course of collateral review in the 
State and Federal system, free from 
the time pressure of impending execu- 
tion, and with the assistance of com- 
petent counsel for the defendant. Once 
this appropriate, fair review is com- 
pleted, the criminal process should be 
brought to a conclusion. 

This proposal allows a State to bring 
capital litigation by its prisoners with- 
in the new statute by providing com- 
petent counsel for inmates on State 
collateral review. Participation in the 
new procedures is optional with the 
States. This legislation also provides 
for a 6-month period within which a 
Federal habeas petition must be filed. 
This 6-month period begins to run on 
the appointment of counsel for the 
prisoner and is tolled during the pend- 
ency of all State court proceedings. In 
addition, this legislation provides for 
an automatic stay of execution, which 
is to remain in place until Federal ha- 
beas proceedings are completed. This 
provision ensures that habeas claims 
not be considered by à court under the 
time pressure of an impending execu- 
tion. 

In summary, this proposal balances 
the need for finality in death penalty 
cases with the requirement that a de- 
fendant have a fair examination of his 
claims. Thereafter, if the conviction 
and sentence are found to be appro- 
priate, judicial proceedings will be at 
an end, absent any exceptional develop- 
ments in the defendants case. 

In closing, we cannot continue to 
delay action on legislation to correct 
the growing problem in habeas corpus 
cases. Criminal cases must be brought 
to a close. Endless consideration of is- 
sues that have no merit in criminal 
cases and are filed only for purposes of 
delay must be eliminated from our ju- 
dicial system. The principles of justice, 
upon which our criminal system is 
based, demands that we take action to 
address the habeas problem. 

For these reasons I urge my col- 
leagues to carefully consider this 
measure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
immediately following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, ав 
follows: 


S. 149 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SPECIAL HABEAS CORPUS PROCEDURES IN 
CAPITAL CASES 
(a) Title 28, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by inserting the following new chapter 
immediately following chapter 153: 
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"CHAPTER 154—SPECIAL HABEAS COR- 
PUS PROCEDURES IN CAPITAL CASES 

“Бес. 

“2256. Prisoners іп State custody subject to 
capital sentence; appointment 
of counsel; requirement of rule 
Of court or statute; procedures 
for appointment. 

"2257. Mandatory stay of execution; dura- 
tion; limits on stays of execu- 
tion; successive petitions; 

"2258. Filing of habeas corpus petition; time 
requirements; tolling rules. 

“2259. Evidentiary hearings; scope of Federal 
review; district court adjudica- 
tion. 

“2260. Certificate of probable cause inap- 
plicable. 

432256. Prisoners in State custody subject to 
capital sentence; appointment of counsel; 
requirement of rule of court or statute; pro- 
cedures for appointment 
“(а) This chapter shall apply to cases aris- 

ing under section 2254 of this title brought 

by prisoners in State custody who are sub- 
ject to а capital sentence. It shall apply only 
if subsections (b) and (c) are satisfied. 

"(b) This chapter is applicable if a State 
establishes by rule of its court of last resort 
ог by statute а mechanism for the appoint- 
ment, compensation, and payment of reason- 
able litigation expenses of competent coun- 
sel in State post-conviction proceedings 
brought by indigent prisoners whose capital 
convictions and sentences have been upheld 
on direct appeal to the court of last resort in 
the State to have otherwise become final for 
State law purposes. The rule of court or stat- 
ute must provide standards of competency 
for the appointment of such counsel. 

"(c) Any mechanism for the appointment, 
compensation, and reimbursement of counsel 
as provided in subsection (b) must offer 
counsel to all State prisoners under capital 
sentence and must provide for the entry of 
an order by a court of record— 

“(1) appointing one or more counsel to rep- 
resent the prisoner upon a finding that the 
prisoner— 

(A) is indigent and has accepted the offer; 
or 

“(В) is unable competently to decide 
whether to accept or reject the offer; 

“(2) finding, after a hearing, if necessary, 
that the prisoner has rejected the offer of 
counsel and made the decision with an un- 
derstanding of its legal consequences; or 

“(8) denying the appointment of counsel 
upon a finding that the prisoner is not indi- 
gent. 

“(4) No counsel appointed pursuant to sub- 
sections (b) and (c) to represent a State pris- 
oner under capital sentence shall have pre- 
viously represented the prisoner at trial or 
on direct appeal in the case for which the ap- 
pointment is made unless the prisoner and 
counsel expressly request continued rep- 
resentation. 

“(е) The ineffectiveness or incompetence of 
counsel during State or Federal collateral 
post-conviction proceedings in a capital case 
shall not be a ground for relief in a proceed- 
ing arising under this chapter or section 2254 
of this title. This subsection shall not pre- 
clude the appointment of different counsel at 
any phase of State or Federal post-convic- 
tion proceedings. 

*$2257. Mandatory stay of execution; dura- 
tion; limits on stays of execution; succes- 
sive petitions 
“(а) Upon the entry in the appropriate 

State court of record of an order pursuant to 

section 2256(c) of this title, a warrant or 
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order setting an execution date for a State 
prisoner shall be stayed upon application to 
any court that would have jurisdiction over 
any proceedings filed pursuant to section 
2254 of this title. The application must recite 
that the State has invoked the post-convic- 
tion review procedures of this chapter and 
that the scheduled execution is subject to 
stay. 

*(b) A stay of execution granted pursuant 
to subsection (a) shall expire if— 

“(1) a State prisoner fails to file a habeas 
corpus petition under section 2254 of this 
title within the time required in section 2258 
of this title; or 

“(2) upon completion of district court and 
court of appeals review under section 2254 of 
this title, the petition for relief is denied 
and— 

“(А) the time for filing a petition for cer- 
tiorari has expired and no petition has been 
filed; 

“(В) a timely petition for certiorari was 
filed and the Supreme Court denied the peti- 
tion; or 

(O) a timely petition for certiorari was 
filed and upon consideration of the case, the 
Supreme Court disposed of it in a manner 
that left the capital sentence undisturbed; or 

(3) before a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, a State prisoner under capital sentence 
waives the right to pursue habeas corpus re- 
view under section 2254 of this title, in the 
presence of counsel and after having been ad- 
vised of the consequences of making the 
waiver. 

“(с) If one of the conditions in subsection 
(b) has occurred, no Federal court thereafter 
shall have the authority to enter a stay of 
execution or grant relief in а capital case 
unless— 

“(1) the basis for the stay and request for 
relief is а claim not previously presented in 
the State or Federal courts; 

**(2) the failure to raise the claim 

“(А) was the result of State action in vio- 
lation of the Constitution or laws of the 
United States; 

“(В) was the result of a recognition by the 
Supreme Court of a new Federal right that is 
retroactively applicable; or 

С) is due to the fact that the claim is 
based on facts that could not have been dis- 
covered through the exercise of reasonable 
diligence in time to present the claim for 
State or Federal post-conviction review; and 

3) the facts underlying the claim would 
be sufficient, if proven, to undermine the 
court's confidence in the jury's determina- 
tion of guilt on the offense or offenses for 
which the death penalty was imposed. 
*$2258. Filing of habeas corpus petition; time 

requirements; tolling rules 

“(а) Any petition for habeas corpus relief 
under section 2254 of this title must be filed 
in the appropriate district court not later 
than 180 days after the filing in the appro- 
priate State court of record of an order is- 
sued in compliance with section 2256(c) of 
this títle. The time requirements established 
by thís section shall be tolled— 

*(1) from the date that a petition for cer- 
tiorari is filed in the Supreme Court until 
the date of final disposition of the petition if 
& State prisoner seeks review of a capital 
sentence that has been affirmed on direct ap- 
peal by the court of last resort of the State 
or has otherwise become final for State law 
purposes; 

“(2) subject to subsection (b), during any 
period in which a State prisoner under cap- 
ital sentence has a properly filed request for 
post-conviction review pending before а 
State court of competent jurisdiction; and 
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"(3) during an additional period not to ex- 
ceed 60 days, if counsel for the State 
prisoner— 

“(А) moves for an extension of time in the 
Federal district court that would have juris- 
diction over the case upon the filing of a ha- 
beas corpus petition under section 2254 of 
this title; and 

"(B) makes а showing of good cause for 
counsel's inability to file the habeas corpus 
petition within the 180-day period estab- 
lished by this section. 

"(b)1) The time requirement established 
by subsection (a) shall be continuously tolled 
under paragraph (2) of that subsection from 
the date the State prisoner initially files for 
post-conviction review until the date of final 
disposition of the case by the highest court 
of the State so long as all State filing rules 
are timely met. 

"(2) Tolling shall not occur under sub- 
section (a)(2) during the pendency of a peti- 
tion for certiorari before the Supreme Court 
following State post-conviction review. 
“$2259. Evidentiary hearings; scope of Fed- 

eral review; district court adjudication 

“(а) When a State prisoner under a capital 
sentence files a petition for habeas corpus re- 
lief to which this chapter applies, the dis- 
trict court shall— 

"(1) determine the sufficiency of the evi- 
dentiary record for habeas corpus review 
based on the claims actually presented and 
litigated in the State courts, unless the pris- 
oner shows that the failure to raise or de- 
velop a claim in the State courts— 

“(A) was the result of State action in vio- 
lation of the Constitution or laws of the 
United States; 

“(В) was the result of a recognition by the 
Supreme Court of a new Federal right that is 
retroactively applicable; or 

„() is due to the fact that the claim is 
based on facts that could not have been dis- 
covered through the exercise of reasonable 
diligence in time to present the claim for 
State post-conviction review; and 

"(2) conduct any requested evidentiary 
hearing necessary to complete the record for 
habeas corpus review. 

“(®) Upon the development of a complete 
evidentiary record, the district court shall 
rule on the merits of the claims properly be- 
fore it. 

“$2260. Certificate of probable cause inap- 
plicable 

“The requirement of a certificate of prob- 
able cause in order to appeal from the dis- 
trict court to the court of appeals does not 
apply to habeas corpus cases subject to this 
chapter except when a second or successive 
petition is filed.”’. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, 
Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. BOREN, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. HEINZ, 
Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. SYMMS, Mr. 
KERRY, Mr. KASTEN, and Mr. 
SANFORD): 

S. 150. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to generally treat 
bonds issued for section 501(c)(3) orga- 
nizations in a manner similar to gov- 
ernmental bonds; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

HIGHER EDUCATION TAX-EXEMPT BOND REFORM 
ACT OF 1991 

е Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 

today to introduce legislation that will 

undo what ought never have been done: 

The classification of bonds of private 
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nonprofit higher education institutions 
and other nonprofit organizations as 
those of a private activity. I am joined 
by my distinguished colleague, Senator 
DANFORTH, and nine other original co- 
sponsors: Senators BOREN, CHAFEE, 
PRYOR, HEINZ, DASCHLE, SYMMS, 
KERRY, KASTEN, and SANFORD. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1986 imposed 
the private activity label on bonds is- 
sued on behalf of nonprofit institu- 
tions, collectively known as section 
501(с)(3) organizations, thereby obscur- 
ing the longstanding recognition in the 
Internal Revenue Code of the public 
purposes served by these private insti- 
tutions. Prior to 1986, the tax law 
treated private nonprofit colleges and 
universities essentially the same as 
governmental entities. Governmental 
units and section 501(с)(3) organiza- 
tions were both classified as exempt 
persons, and accorded the benefits of 
tax-exempt bonds on the same basis. 
This represented an explicit recogni- 
tion in the Tax Code of the public pur- 
poses served by private nonprofit insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

The 1986 act's elimination of the ex- 
empt person category and the classi- 
fication of section 501(с)(3) organiza- 
tions bonds as private activity bonds 
has put private higher education insti- 
tutions in a lesser status, with their 
tax-exempt financings vulnerable to re- 
strictions devised for commercial un- 
dertakings. Most significant among the 
restrictions imposed in the 1986 act was 
the $150 million limitation on the 
amount of bonds that any nonprofit in- 
stitution—other than a hospital—may 
have outstanding. We were successful 
in 1986 in keeping other private activ- 
ity bond strictures from being imposed 
on nonprofits—the minimum tax and 
statewide volume caps, for example. 

But the classification of nonprofit in- 
stitutions’ bonds as involving a private 
activity is the heart of the matter. A 
distinguishing feature of American so- 
ciety is the singular degree to which 
we maintain an independent sector— 
private institutions in the public serv- 
ice, if I may paraphrase the motto of 
New York University. This is no longer 
so in most of the democratic world; it 
never was so in the rest. It is a treas- 
ure; a distinguishing feature of the 
American democracy. It is a liberty—if 
I could use a term a medieval lawyer 
might have used—not to be lost in the 
interstices of the Tax Code. But mark, 
it will be if we do not act. 

In the age of capital intensive 
science, to name but one aspect of the 
matter, a generation of financing under 
the present restrictions will profoundly 
change the distribution of major re- 
search among the leading institutions 
in this country. If you accept the judg- 
ment of the Association of American 
Universities that its 58 members rep- 
resent the ranking research facilities 
of North America, then you will note 
that just about half, 28, are private. 
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Restricting private research institu- 
tions’ access to capital financing in re- 
lation to public institutions will have a 
predictable, inevitable impact over a 
generation. In an age of big science, as 
scientists say, if we were to continue in 
this mode, we would soon not recognize 
the higher education sector. If I can 
use an example from California, with 
this kind of differential in capital 
costs, we would look up one day and 
find Stanford to be an institution of 
the greatest quality as an undergradu- 
ate teaching facility—with a fine law 
school and excellent liberal arts degree 
program—but with all the big science 
projects at Berkeley, the State institu- 
tion. 

The legislation that we introduce 
today will restore the status of private 
nonprofit institutions of higher learn- 
ing, making their access to tax-exempt 
financing equal to that of their public 
counterparts. 

Prior to 1986, this parity of status 
had long been embodied in the Internal 
Revenue Code, in recognition of the 
public purposes served by private edu- 
cational, charitable, religious, and 
other section 501(c)3) nonprofit insti- 
tutions. In 1968, when Congress first en- 
acted provisions designed to limit the 
use of tax-exempt financing by private, 
nongovernmental enterprises, a criti- 
cal distinction was made. The new re- 
strictions were to apply to the activi- 
ties of all entities except “exempt per- 
sons." An 'exempt person" was there- 
upon defined as: 

(A) A governmental unit, or 

(B) An organization described in section 
501(c)(3) * * * 

(Section 107(a) of the Revenue Adjustment 
Act of 1968, amending section 103 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954.) 

Now here we had something impor- 
tant. Private educational, charitable 
and other nonprofit institutions are 
said to be imbued with a public purpose 
such that they were specifically equat- 
ed for tax-exempt bond purposes with 
sovereign institutions of government 
in our Federal system. This was an im- 
munity, if you like, of the largest con- 
sequence. And this deemed equivalence 
of 501(c)(3) organizations and govern- 
mental units was preserved in all criti- 
cal respects in subsequent revisions of 
the law in this area—perhaps most sig- 
nificantly in 1984, when statewide vol- 
ume limits were imposed on most non- 
governmental tax-exempt bonds. 

But the principle of permitting tax- 
exempt bonds for private nonprofit col- 
leges, universities and hospitals on a 
parity with their public counterparts 
has never been embraced by tax theo- 
rists. Stanley Surrey, and others, were 
dismayed to see the right to tax-ex- 
empt financing extended beyond a very 
limited range of core governmental un- 
dertakings. Indeed, the very concept of 
tax-exempt finance is objectionable to 
many tax theorists, as an inefficient 
means of delivering а Federal subsidy 
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to State and local governments. Faced 
with the impossibility of eliminating 
tax-exempt bonds, the task for the the- 
oretician had been to contain their 
growth. This thinking was evidenced in 
the tax reform proposals advanced by 
the Reagan administration. Both the 
initial Treasury Department tax re- 
form plan of November 1984 and the re- 
vised plan endorsed by the President in 
May 1985 would have cut back on bond 
volume by completely eliminating tax- 
exempt financing for 501(c)(3) organiza- 
tions. 

The Senate Finance Committee ver- 
sion of the Tax Reform Act of 1986 re- 
jected this idea, opting to preserve the 
essential equivalency of 501(c)(3) orga- 
nizations and governmental units in 
their access to tax-exempt financing. 
The House Ways and Means Committee 
version took a different view, imposing 
substantial new restrictions on tax-ex- 
empt bonds for 501(с)(3) organizations. 
The House bill placed 501(с)(3) bonds 
under the statewide volume cap for the 
first time, made them subject to the al- 
ternative minimum tax, and imposed a 
$150 million cap on the amount of 
bonds that any single institution could 
have outstanding—the per institution 
cap. While the final version settled in, 
the conference rejected the first two 
House restrictions, the per institution 
cap and other lesser restrictions were 
accepted. Alas, the  longstanding 
equivalency of private nonprofit edu- 
cational institutions and their public 
counterparts was compromised—a fun- 
damental mistake, which today we set 
out to correct. 

Our goal is to restore equal access to 
capital financing between public and 
private institutions serving in the 
fields of education and research. То 
that end, the bill repeals the $150 mil- 
lion per institution cap of current law, 
which provides that private institu- 
tions can have no more than $150 mil- 
lion in tax-exempt bonds outstanding. 
Under the bill, private institutions, 
like their public counterparts, will not 
be subject to the cap. 

Another central goal of the legisla- 
tion is to reestablish recognition in the 
Tax Code of the essential public pur- 
poses served by private nonprofit insti- 
tutions. The bill does во by modifying 
the tax-exempt bond provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code to restore the 
"exempt person" categorization for 
both 501(c)(3) organizations and govern- 
mental entities. The practical result of 
these changes is that private nonprofit 
organizations will generally be treated 
the same as governmental entities for 
tax-exempt bond purposes. The cost of 
these changes is modest, given their 
importance. Тһе staff of the Joint 
Committee on Taxation has estimated 
the revenue loss at less than $15 mil- 
lion in the first 2 years, rising to а 
total of $79 million over the first 5 
years. 
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Restoring parity of treatment for 
tax-exempt finance is fundamentally 
important, for the extent of the private 
nonprofit sector’s contributions іп 
higher education and research in this 
country is unique. The beginnings of 
higher education in America were pri- 
vate sector initiatives. It was almost 
two centuries before State-sponsored 
institutions appeared. In time State in- 
stitutions would enroll the greater рго- 
portion of students, but private col- 
leges and universities continue to be 
vigorous and typically growing institu- 
tions. American higher education is 
unique in the degree to which its major 
research institutions аге  private— 
about an even split—and to the extent 
that the private sector contains so 
many of the most sought after small 
undergraduate institutions. 

Preservation of equal access to tax- 
exempt financing is а critical element 
in maintaining the vigor of private ini- 
tiatives in higher education and re- 
search, for the sciences are now capital 
intensive undertakings. A recent Na- 
tional Science Foundation study of the 
country's private Ph.D.-granting uni- 
versities estimated that more than 26 
percent of these institutions' needed 
capital expansion for research facilities 
between now and 1991 will have to be fi- 
nanced through tax-exempt bonds. 
Moreover, of tbe 19 private universities 
that rank in the top 50 in research un- 
dertaking, 13 have been foreclosed from 
tax-exempt financing as a result of the 
$150 million per institution limit. The 
need for capital for university research 
facilities is acute and critical. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation estimates 
that in 1990, for every $1 spent for 
maintenance of university research fa- 
cilities, an additional $4.25 was de- 
ferred. As for new construction, the 
Foundation reports that for every $1 
spent, another $3.11 in needed new con- 
struction was deferred in 1990. 

Mr. President, the capital needs of 
private universities merit the very se- 
rious attention of this body. The most 
recent report from the Council for Aid 
to Education, summarizing giving pat- 
terns to higher education in 1987-88, 
notes that capital gifts are down by 
$546 million, or 13.4 percent. To address 
this shortfall of capital gifts, Senator 
BOREN, Senator DANFORTH, myself and 
several other of my distinguished col- 
leagues are also working to modify the 
tax rules affecting gifts of appreciated 
property to nonprofit institutions. The 
bill I introduce today is another initia- 
tive in our efforts to insure adequate 
capital investment by our institutions 
of higher learning. 

Mr. President, we are perhaps the 
only democratic Nation left in which 
private institutions, not controlled by 
Government, not financed by Govern- 
ment, are deeply involved in activities 
vital to the public good. The legisla- 
tion that we introduce today will in- 
sure that tax-exempt financing re- 
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mains available to these most impor- 
tant institutions on a parity with their 
public counterparts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and an ex- 
planation of the bill appear in the 
RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 150 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Higher Edu- 
cation Tax-Exempt Bond Reform Act of 
1991”. 

SEC. 2. TAX TREATMENT OF 501(c)(3) BONDS SIMI- 
LAR TO GOVERNMENTAL BONDS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (a) of section 
150 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (re- 
lating to definitions and special rules) is 
amended by striking paragraphs (2) and (4), 
by redesignating paragraphs (5) and (6) as 
paragraphs (4) and (5), respectively, and by 
inserting after paragraph (1) the following 
new paragraph: 

“(2) ЕХЕМРТ PERSON.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—The term 'exempt рег- 
воп” means— 

ча) a governmental unit, or 

(ii) а 501(c)(3) organization, but only with 
respect to its activities which do not con- 
stitute unrelated trades or businesses as de- 
termined by applying section 513(a). 

“(В) GOVERNMENTAL UNIT NOT TO INCLUDE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT.—The term ‘govern- 
mental unit' does not include the United 
States or any agency or instrumentality 
thereof. 

"(C) 501(c)(3) ORGANIZATION.—The term 
*501(c)(3) organization’ means any organiza- 
tion described in section 501(c)(3) and exempt 
from tax under section 501(а).” 

(b) REPEAL OF QUALIFIED 501(с)(3) BOND 
DESIGNATION.—Section 145 of such Code (re- 
lating to qualified 501(с)(3) bonds) is re- 
pealed. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Paragraph (3) of section 141(b) of such 
Code is amended— 

(А) by striking government use" in sub- 
paragraph (А)(11)(1) and subparagraph (B)(ii) 
and inserting ‘‘exempt person use", 

(B) by striking “а government use" in sub- 
paragraph (В) and inserting “ап exempt per- 
son use”, 

(С) by striking “related business изе” іп 
subparagraph (А )(11)(П) and subparagraph (В) 
and inserting related private business use", 

(D) by striking RELATED BUSINESS USE" in 
the heading of subparagraph (B) and insert- 
ing RELATED PRIVATE BUSINESS USE", and 

(E) by striking “GOVERNMENT USE" in the 
heading thereof and inserting “EXEMPT PER- 
SON USE". 

(2) Subparagraph (A) of section 141(b)(6) of 
such Code is amended by striking “а govern- 
mental unit" and inserting “ап exempt per- 
son". 

(3) Paragraph (7) of section 141(b) of such 
Code is amended— 

(A) by striking government use" and in- 
serting exempt person use“, and 

(B) by striking “СОУЕВММЕМТ USE” in the 
heading thereof and inserting “ЕХЕМРТ PER- 
SON USE". 

(4) Section 141(b) of such Code is amended 
by striking paragraph (9). 

(5) Paragraph (1) of section 141(с) of such 
Code is amended by striking governmental 
units" and inserting “exempt persons“. 
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(6) Section 141 of such Code is amended by 
redesignating subsection (e) as subsection (f) 
and by inserting after subsection (d) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

*(e) CERTAIN ISSUES USED То PROVIDE RES- 
IDENTIAL RENTAL HOUSING FOR FAMILY 
UNITS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), for purposes of this title, the 
term 'private activity bond' includes any 
bond issued as part of an issue if any portion 
of the net proceeds of the issue are to be used 
(directly or indirectly) by an exempt person 
described in section 150(а)(2)(А )(11) to provide 
residential rental property for family units. 

(2) EXCEPTION FOR BONDS USED TO PROVIDE 
QUALIFIED RESIDENTIAL RENTAL PROJECTS.— 
Paragraph (1) shall not apply to any bond is- 
sued as part of an issue if the portion of such 
issue which is to be used as described in 
paragraph (1) is to be used to provide— 

“(А) a residential rental property for fam- 
ily units if the first use of such property is 
pursuant to such issue, 

"(B) qualified residential rental projects 
(as defined in section 142(d)), or 

“(С) property which is to be substantially 
rehabilitated in a rehabilitation beginning 
within the 2-year period ending 1 year after 
the date of the acquisition of such property. 

**(3) SUBSTANTIAL REHABILITATION.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), rules similar to the rules 
of section 47(c)(1)(C) shall apply in determin- 
ing for purposes of paragraph (2)(C) whether 
property is substantially rehabilitated. 

“(В) EXCEPTION.—For purposes of subpara- 
graph (A), clause (ii) of section 47(c)(1)(C) 
shall not apply, but the Secretary may ex- 
tend the 24-month period іп section 
c) where appropriate due to cir- 
cumstances not within the control of the 
owner. 

“(4) CERTAIN PROPERTY TREATED AS NEW 
PROPERTY.—Solely for purposes of determin- 
ing under paragraph (2)(A) whether the 186 
use of property is pursuant to tax-exempt 
financing— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—If— 

*(i) the 1st use of property is pursuant to 
taxable financing, 

**(11) there was a reasonable expectation (at 
the time such taxable financing was pro- 
vided) that such financing would be replaced 
by tax-exempt financing, and 

“(iii) the taxable financing is in fact so re- 
placed within a reasonable period after the 
taxable financing was provided, 


then the 1st use of such property shall be 
treated as being pursuant to the tax-exempt 
financing. 

“(В) SPECIAL RULE WHERE NO OPERATING 
STATE OR LOCAL PROGRAM FOR TAX-EXEMPT FI- 
NANCING.—If, at the time of the lst use of 
property, there was no operating State or 
local program for tax-exempt financing of 
the property, the 1st use of the property 
shall be treated as pursuant to the Ist tax- 
exempt financing of the property. 

“(С) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 

ph— 

"(i) TAX-EXEMPT FINANCING.—The term 
‘tax-exempt financing’ means financing pro- 
vided by tax-exempt bonds. 

“(ii) TAXABLE FINANCING.—The term ‘tax- 
able financing’ means financing which is not 
tax-exempt financing.” 

(7) Section 141(f) of such Code, as redesig- 
nated by paragraph (6), is amended— 

(A) by adding “ог” at the end of subpara- 
graph (E), 

(В) by striking “, ог” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (Е), and inserting in lieu thereof a 
period, and 
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(C) by striking subparagraph (С). 

(8) The last sentence of section 144(b)(1) of 
such Code is amended by striking ''(deter- 
mined" and all that follows to the period. 

(9) Clause (ii) of section 144(c)(2)(C) of such 
Code is amended by striking governmental 
unit“ and inserting “exempt person“. 

(10) Section 146(g) of such Code is 
amended— 

(A) by striking paragraph (2), and 

(B) by redesignating the remaining para- 
graphs after paragraph (1) as paragraphs (2) 
and (3), respectively. 

(11) The heading of section 146(k)(3) of such 
Code is amended by striking ''GOVERN- 
MENTAL” and inserting “ЕХЕМРТ PERSON". 

(12) The heading of section 146(m) of such 
Code is amended by striking "GOVERNMENT" 
and inserting ‘EXEMPT PERSON". 

(13) Subsection (h) of section 147 of such 
Code is amended to read as follows: 

ch) CERTAIN RULES NOT ТО APPLY TO 
MORTGAGE REVENUE BONDS AND QUALIFIED 
STUDENT LOAN BONDS.—Subsections (a), (b), 
(c), and (d) shall not apply to any qualified 
mortgage bond, qualified veterans' mortgage 
bond, or qualified student loan bond.“ 

(14) Section 147 of such Code is amended by 
striking paragraph (4) of subsection (b) and 
redesignating paragraph (5) of such sub- 
section as paragraph (4). 

(15) Subparagraph (F) of section 148(d)(3) of 
such Code is amended— 

(А) by striking “ог which is a qualified 
501(c)(3) bond", and 

(B) by striking ‘GOVERNMENTAL USE BONDS 
AND QUALIFIED 501(0)3)" in the heading there- 
of and inserting “ЕХЕМРТ PERSON“. 

(16) Subclause (II) of section 148(f)(4)(B)(ii) 
of such Code is amended by striking (other 
than a qualified 501(c)(3) bond)“. 

(17) Clause (iv) of section 148(f)(4)(C) of 
such Code is amended— 

(А) by striking “а governmental unit or a 
501(c)(3) organization" each place it appears 
and inserting an exempt person“, and 

(B) by striking qualified 501(c)(3) bonds.“ 

(18) Subparagraph (A) of section 148(f)(7) of 
such Code is amended by striking ''(other 
than a qualified 501(c)(3) bond)“. 

(19) Paragraph (2) of section 149(d) of such 
Code is amended— 

(А) by striking “(обһег than a qualified 
501(c)(3) bond)", and 

(B) by striking “CERTAIN PRIVATE” in the 
heading thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
"PRIVA' . 

(20) Section 149(е)(2) of such Code is 
amended— 

(A) by striking ‘‘which is not a private ac- 
tivity bond’’ in the second sentence and in- 
serting which is a bond issued for an ex- 
empt person described in section 
150(а)(2)А Xi)”, and 

(В) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: Subparagraph (D) shall 
not apply to any bond which is not a private 
&ctivity bond but which would be such а 
bond if the 501(c)(3) organization using the 
proceeds thereof were not an exempt per- 
son.” 

(21) The heading of subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 150 of such Code is amended by striking 
“TAX-EXEMPT PRIVATE ACTIVITY BONDS” and 
inserting ‘‘CERTAIN TAX-EXEMPT BONDS”. 

(22) Paragraph (3) of section 150(b) of such 
Code is amended— 

(А) by inserting “owned by a 501(c)(3) orga- 
nization” after "any facility" in subpara- 
graph (A), 

(B) by striking “апу private activity bond 
which, when issued, purported to be a tax-ex- 
empt qualified 501(c)(3) bond" in subpara- 
graph (A) and inserting “апу bond which, 
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when issued, purported to be a tax-exempt 
bond, and which would be a private activity 
bond if the 501(c)(3) organization using the 
proceeds thereof were not an exempt per- 
son"', and 

(C) by striking the heading thereof and in- 
serting ‘BONDS FOR EXEMPT PERSONS OTHER 
THAN GOVERNMENTAL UNITS.—’’. 

(23) Paragraph (5) of section 150(b) of such 
Code is amended— 

(A) by striking private activity“ in sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(B) by inserting and which would be a pri- 
vate activity bond if the 501(сХ3) organiza- 
tion using the proceeds thereof were not an 
exempt person“ after ''tax-exempt bond" in 
subparagraph (A), 

(C) by striking subparagraph (B) and in- 
serting the following new subparagraph: 

“(В) such facility is required to be owned 
by an exempt person, and", and 

(D) by striking “GOVERNMENTAL UNITS OR 
501(С)(3) ORGANIZATIONS” in the heading there- 
of and inserting “ЕХЕМРТ PERSONS". 

(24) Section 150 of such Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

"(f) CERTAIN RULES TO APPLY TO BONDS 
FOR EXEMPT PERSONS OTHER THAN GOVERN- 
MENTAL UNITS.— 

*(1) IN GENERAL.—Nothing in section 103(a) 
or any other provision of law shall be con- 
strued to provide an exemption from Federal 
income tax for interest on any bond which 
would be a private activity bond if the 
501(сХ8) organization using the proceeds 
thereof were not an exempt person unless 
such bond satisfies the requirements of sub- 
sections (b) and (f) of section 147. 

“(2) SPECIAL RULE FOR POOLED FINANCING OF 
50100) ORGANIZATION.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—At the election of the is- 
suer, a bond described in paragraph (1) shall 
be treated as meeting the requirements of 
section 147(b) if such bond meets the require- 
ments of subparagraph (B). 

“(В) REQUIREMENTS.—A bond meets the re- 
quirements of this subparagraph if— 

“(4) 95 percent or more of the net proceeds 
of the issue of which such bond is a part are 
to be used to make or finance loans to 2 or 
more 501(c)(3) organizations or governmental 
units for acquisition of property to be used 
by such organizations, 

ii) each loan described in clause (i) satis- 
fies the requirements of section 147(b) (deter- 
mined by treating each loan as a separate 
issue), 

“(111) before such bond is issued, а demand 
survey was conducted which shows a demand 
for financing greater than an amount equal 
to 120 percent of the lendable proceeds of 
such issue, and 

(iv) 95 percent or more of the net proceeds 
of such issue are to be loaned to 501(c)(3) or- 
ganizations or governmental units within 1 
year of issuance and, to the extent there are 
any unspent proceeds after such 1-уеаг pe- 
riod, bonds issued as part of such issue are to 
be redeemed as soon as possible thereafter 
(and in no event later than 18 months after 
issuance). 


A bond shall not meet the requirements of 
this subparagraph if the maturity date of 
any bond issued as part of such issue is more 
than 30 years after the date on which the 
bond was issued (or, in the case of a refund- 
ing or series of refundings, the date on which 
the original bond was issued).“ 

(25) Section 1302 of the Tax Reform Act of 
1986 is repealed. 

(26) Subparagraph (C) of section 57(a)(5) of 
such Code is amended by striking clause (ii) 
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and redesignating clauses (iii) and (iv) as 
clauses (ii) and (iii), respectively. 

(27) Paragraph (3) of section 103(b) of such 
Code is amended by inserting “апа section 
150(f)" after section 149”, 

(28) Paragraph (3) of section 265(b) of such 
Code is amended— 

(A) by striking clause (ii) of subparagraph 
(B) and inserting the following: 

(Ii) CERTAIN BONDS NOT TREATED AS PRI- 
VATE ACTIVITY BONDS.—For purposes of 
clause (iXID, there shall not be treated as a 
private activity bond any obligation issued 
to refund (or which is part of a series of obli- 
gations issued to refund) an obligation issued 
before August 8, 1986, which was not an in- 
dustrial development bond (as defined in sec- 
tion 103(b)2) as in effect on the day before 
the date of the enactment of the Tax Reform 
Act of 1986 (or a private loan bond (as defined 
in section 103(0)(2)(A), as so in effect, but 
without regard to any exemption from such 
definition other than section 103(0)2)YA)'"; 
and 

(B) by striking (other than a qualified 
501(c)(3) bond, as defined in section 145)" in 
subparagraph (С)(11)(1). 

(f) EFFECTIVE DATE; SPECIAL RULE.— 

(1) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to bonds is- 
sued after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE FOR CERTAIN BONDS ISSUED 
AFTER DATE OF ENACTMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The amendments made 
by this section shall not apply to any bond 
which— 

(i) is issued after the date of the enactment 
of this Act, and 

(ii) is part of an issue which is subject to 
any transitional rule under subtitle B of 
title ХІП of the Tax Reform Act of 1986. 

(B) ELECTION OUT.—This paragraph shall 
not apply to any issue with respect to which 
the issuer elects not to have this paragraph 
apply. 

(3) DELAYED EFFECTIVE DATE WITH RESPECT 
TO SMALL ISSUER RULES.—For purposes of sec- 
tion 148(f)(4)(D) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1986, the amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply to bonds issued in calendar 
years beginning after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

EXPLANATION OF 8. 150, THE HIGHER EDU- 

CATION TAX-EXEMPT BOND REFORM ACT OF 

1991 


PRESENT LAW 


The Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (“the 
Code") generally excludes from income in- 
terest on State and local government bonds 
if the bonds are issued to finance direct ac- 
tivities of these governments (Code sec. 103). 
Interest on bonds issued by these govern- 
ments to finance activities of other persons; 
for example, private activity bonds, is tax- 
able unless a specific exception is included in 
the Code. One such exception is for private 
activity bonds issued to finance activities of 
charitable organizations described in Code 
section 501(c)(3) („section 501(с)(3) organiza- 
біопв”) when the activities do not constitute 
an unrelated trade or business (Code sec. 
141(e)(1)(G)). 

Classification of section 501(c)(3) organization 

bonds as private activity bonds 

Before enactment of the Tax Reform Act of 
1986, State and local governments and sec- 
tion 501(c)(3) organizations both were defined 
as "exempt persons, under the Code bond 
provisions, and their bonds generally were 
subject to the same requirements. As exempt 
persons, section 501(c)(3) organizations were 
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not treated as “ргіуабе” persons, and their 
bonds were not “industrial development 
bonds" or “private loan bonds" (the prede- 
cessor categories to current private activity 
bonds). 

Under present law, а bond is а private ac- 
tivity bond if its proceeds are used in a man- 
ner violating either (i) a private business 
test or (11) a private loan test. The private 
business test is a conjunctive two-pronged 
test. First, the test limits private business 
use of government bonds to no more than 10 
percent of the proceeds. Second, no more 
than 10 percent of the debt service on the 
bonds may be derived from private business 
users of the proceeds. The private loan test 
limits to the lesser of five percent of $5 mil- 
lion the amount of governmental bonds pro- 
ceeds that may be used to finance loans to 
persons other than governmental units. 


Special restrictions on tar-eremption for section 
501(c)(3) organization bonds 


As stated above, present law treats section 
501(с)(3) organizations as private persons; 
thus, bonds for their use may only be issued 
as private activity qualified 501(1)(3) 
bonds," subject to the restrictions of Code 
section 145. The most significant of these re- 
strictions limits the amount of outstanding 
bonds from which a section 501(c)(3) organi- 
zation may benefit to $150 million. In apply- 
ing this ''$150 million limit," all section 
501(c)(3) organizations under common man- 
agement or control are treated as a single 
organization. The limit does not apply to 
bonds for hospital facilities, defined to in- 
clude only acute care, primarily inpatient, 
organizations. А second restriction limits to 
no more than five percent the amount of the 
net proceeds of а bond issue that may be 
used to finance any activities (including all 
costs of issuing the bonds) other than the ex- 
empt purposes of the section 501(c)(3) organi- 
zation. 

Legislation enacted in 1988 imposed low-in- 
come tenant occupancy restrictions on exist- 
ing residential rental property that is ac- 
quired by section 501(c)(3) organizations in 
tax-exempt-bond-financed transactions. 
These restrictions require that a minimum 
number of the housing units comprising the 
property be continuously occupied by ten- 
ants having family incomes of 50 percent (60 
percent in certain cases) of area median in- 
come for periods of up to 15 years. These 
same low-income tenant occupancy require- 
ments apply to for-profit developers receiv- 
ing tax-exempt private activity bond financ- 
ing. 

Other restrictions 


The Code imposes several restrictions on 
private activity bonds generally that do not 
apply to bonds used to finance State and 
local government activities. Many of these 
restrictions also apply to qualified 501(c)(3) 
bonds. 

No more than 2 percent of the net proceeds 
of а bond issue may be used to finance the 
costs of issuing the bonds, and these monies 
аге not counted in determining whether the 
bonds satisfy the requirement that at least 
95 percent of the net proceeds of each bond 
issue be used for the exempt activities quali- 
fying the bond for tax-exemption. 

The weighted average maturity of а bond 
issue may not exceed 120 percent of the aver- 


1No more than 5 percent of bond proceeds may be 
used in a private business use that is unrelated to 
the governmental purpose of the bond issue. The 10- 
percent debt service test, described below, likewise 
is reduced to 5 percent in the case of such dis- 
proportionate” private business use. 
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age economic life of the property financed 
with the proceeds. 

А public hearing must be held and an elect- 
ed public official must approve the bonds be- 
fore they are issued (or the bonds must be 
approved by voter referendum). 

If property financed with private activity 
bonds is converted to a use not qualifying for 
tax-exempt financing, certain loan interest 
penalties are imposed. 

Both governmental and private activity 
bonds are subject to numerous other Code re- 
strictions, including the following: 

The amount of arbitrage profits that may 
be earned on tax-exempt bonds is strictly 
limited, and most such profits must be re- 
bated to the Federal Government. 

Banks may not deduct interest they pay to 
the extent of their investments in most tax- 
exempt bonds. 

Finally, interest on private activity bonds, 
other than qualified 501(c)(3) bonds, is a pref- 
erence ítem in calculating the alternative 
minimum tax. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE BILL 


The bill would amend the tax-exempt bond 
provisions of the Code to conform generally 
the treatment of section 501(c)(3) organiza- 
tion bonds to that provided for bonds issued 
to finance direct State or local government 
activities. Certain restrictions, described 
below, that have been imposed on section 
501(с)(3) organization bonds (but not on gov- 
ernmental bonds) since 1986, and that address 
specialized policy concerns, would be re- 
tained. 

Repeal of private activity bond classification for 
section 501(c)(3) organization bonds 

The concept of an exempt person" that 
existed under the Code bond provisions be- 
fore 1986, would be reenacted. An exempt per- 
son would be defined as (i) a State or local 
governmental unit or (ii) a section 501(c)(3) 
organization, when carrying out its exempt 
activities under Code section 501(а). Thus, 
bonds for section 501(с)(3) organizations 
would no longer be classified as private ac- 
tivity bonds. Financing for unrelated busi- 
ness activities of such organizations would 
continue to be treated as a private activity 
for which tax-exempt financing is not au- 
thorized. 

As exempt persons, section 501(c)(3) organi- 
zations would be subject to the same limits 
as States and local governments on using 
their bond proceeds to finance private busi- 
ness activities or to make private loans. 
Thus, no more than 10 percent of the bond 
proceeds? could be used in a business use of 
a person other than an exempt person if the 
Code security interest test were satisfied, 
and no more than five percent ($5 million if 
less) could be used to make loans to such 
"nonexempt" persons. By classifying govern- 
mental units and section 501(c)(3) organiza- 
tions into a single category, the bill would 
eliminate present-law impediments to com- 
mon financings by eliminating the present- 
law need for separate bond issues—even when 
the activities of the parties are closely affili- 
ated. 

Repeal of most additional restrictions on section 
501(c)(3) organization bonds 


Present Code section 145, which establishes 
additional restrictions on qualified 501(c)(3) 
bonds, would be repealed, along with the re- 
striction on bond-financed costs of issuance 
for section 501(c)(3) organization bonds (Code 


?This limit would be reduced to five percent in the 
case of disproportionate private use as under the 
present-law governmental bond disproportionate 
private use limit. 
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sec. 147(h)). This repeal of Code section 145 

would eliminate the $150 million per institu- 

tion limit on nonhospital bonds for section 

501(c)(3) organizations. 

Retention of certain specialized requirements for 
section 501(c)(3) organization bonds 

As stated above, certain specialized re- 
strictions on bonds for section 501(c)(3) orga- 
nizations would be retained. First, the bill 
would retain the requirement that existing 
residential rental property acquired by a sec- 
tion 501(с)(3) organization іп а tax-exempt- 
bond-financed transaction satisfy the same 
low-income tenant requirements as similar 
housing financed for for-profit developers. 
Second, the bill would retain the present-law 
maturity limitations applicable to bonds for 
section 501(0)(3) organizations, and the public 
approval requirements applicable generally 
to private activity bonds. Third, the bill 
would continue to apply the penalties on 
changes in use of tax-exempt-bond-financed 
section 501(с)(3) organization property to a 
use not qualified for such financing. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

The bill would apply generally to bonds is- 
sued after the date of enactment. 

An exception would permit bonds for which 
a transitional exception was provided in the 
Tax Reform Act of 1986 to be issued under 
the rules currently applicable to those 
bonds, unless the issuers elected to be sub- 
ject to the bill’s provisions. Such an election 
would be made on an issue-by-issue basis be- 
fore the bonds were issued, and would be ir- 
revocable once made. 

In addition, the bill provides a special de- 
layed effective date with respect to small is- 
suer rules. For purposes of section 
148(f)(4)(D) of the Code, the amendments 
made by the bill would apply to bonds issued 
in calendar years beginning after the date of 
enactment.e 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, 
Mr. HATCH, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
DoMENICI, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
D’AMATO, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. 
GRAMM, Mr. MCCAIN, Mr. NICK- 
LES, and Mr. MCCONNELL): 

S. 151. A bill to amend title 18 to 
limit the application of the exclusion- 
ary rule; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

EXCLUSIONARY RULE LIMITATION ACT 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
today, I rise to introduce a bill which 
would codify the good faith exception 
to the exclusionary rule that has been 
recognized by the Supreme Court. 

The legislation that I am offering 
today is similar to a measure that 
overwhelmingly passed the Senate by a 
vote of 63 to 24 in the 98th Congress. I 
reintroduced that bill in the 99th, 
100th, and 10156 Congresses. Although 
the House passed similar legislation 
during the 100th Congress by a vote of 
259 to 134 and last October 5 by a vote 
of 264 to 157, no action was taken in the 
Senate. 

The exclusionary rule is a judicially 
created remedy for violations by law 
enforcement officers of the fourth 
amendment prohibition against illegal 
searches and seizures. More simply, if 
evidence is obtained by a law enforce- 
ment officer in violation of the fourth 
amendment then that evidence will be 
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excluded іп а criminal trial. The exclu- 
віопагу rule is an important principle 
since it helps to insure that law en- 
forcement officers should not be al- 
lowed to randomly enter our homes or 
private places and search without just 
cause. 

However, since the creation of the ex- 
clusionary rule remedy in 1914, in 
Weeks versus California, the Supreme 
Court has recognized exceptions when 
the exclusionary rule should not apply. 
This measure addresses one of those ex- 
ceptions. This legislation codifies the 
Court's holding in United States versus 
Leon to provide that evidence obtained 
pursuant to a warrant which is later 
found to be defective will not be ex- 
cluded if the law enforcement officer 
acted in objective good faith. Objective 
good faith would be established if the 
circumstances surrounding the search 
justify an objectively reasonable belief 
that it was in conformity with the 
fourth amendment. This bill also ex- 
tends this exception to warrantless 
searches. 

Mr. President, the bill that I am in- 
troducing today neither authorizes nor 
encourages law enforcement officers to 
disregard the fourth amendment and 
randomly search a person's home. 
What it does is address the legal loop- 
hole that often allows a criminal to go 
free, irrespective of guilt or innocence, 
when evidence crucial to a criminal 
proceeding is suppressed. The goal of 
the exclusionary rule is to deter law 
enforcement conduct that violates the 
fourth amendment. Therefore, if а law 
enforcement officer's conduct in exe- 
cuting а search is in conformance with 
the fourth amendment, applying the 
exclusionary rule does not serve as а 
deterrent. It should be noted that the 
determination as to whether the officer 
conducted the search in objective good 
faith would be made by the Court based 
on the circumstances surrounding the 
Search. Of course if the officer's con- 
duct did not exhibit objective good 
faith, the evidence would not be al- 
lowed. This amendment is à reasonable 
extension of the exception currently 
recognized by the Supreme Court. 

We are well aware of the fact that 
the exclusion of evidence most often 
results in the release of the accused. 
This is а high price to pay for 
nonconstitutional violations. Тһеге- 
fore, I think it wise to preclude the use 
of the exclusionary rule in these situa- 
tions unless Congress so provides. This 
legislation will aid in the apprehension 
and prosecution of criminals without 
Sacrificing the principles of the fourth 
amendment. 

In an effort to work toward a biparti- 
вап comprehensive crime bill last Con- 
gress, I agreed to not pursue passage of 
this measure. However, efforts failed to 
produce a tough crime bill that would 
punish vicious criminals. This Con- 
gress, I plan to strongly pursue this, 
and other, vital criminal law reform 
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measures which will ensure that vi- 
cious criminals are appropriately pun- 
ished. I strongly urge my colleagues to 
support this vital measure and hope 
that we will act without delay. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of this bill be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


5. 151 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Тһаб this Act may be 
cited as the “Exclusionary Rule Limitation 
Act of 1989". 

SEC. 2. (а) Chapter 223 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing two sections: 


*$3508. Limitation of the fourth amendment 
exclusionary rule. 


"Evidence which is obtained as a result of 
а search or seizure shall not be excluded in а 
proceeding in a court of the United States on 
the ground that the search or seizure was in 
violation of the fourth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, if the 
search or seizure was undertaken іп an ob- 
jectively reasonable belief that it was in con- 
formity with the fourth amendment. A show- 
ing that evidence was obtained pursuant to 
and within the scope of a warrant con- 
stitutes prima facie evidence of such a rea- 
sonable belief, unless the warrant was ob- 
tained through international and material 
misrepresentation. 

“33509. General limitation of the exclusion- 
ary rule. 

“Except as specifically provided by statute 
or rule of procedure, evidence which is other- 
wise admissible shall not be excluded in a 
proceeding in a court of the United States on 
the ground that the evidence was obtained in 
violation of a statute or rule of procedure, or 
of a regulation issued pursuant бһегебо.”. 

(b) The table of sections of chapter 223 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof: 

“3508. Limitation of the fourth amendment 
exclusionary rule. 

“3509. General limitation of the exclusionary 
rule.“ 


By Mr. COATS: 

S. 152. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to increase the 
personal exemption to $4,000; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

INCREASE IN PERSONAL EXEMPTION 

* Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I rise to 
day to introduce a bill which I believe 
will accomplish the very worthy goal 
of improving the standard of living for 
the American family—lower income 
families in particular—and providing a 
contribution to our Nation's economic 
recovery. 

Iseek to nearly double the personal 
tax exemption from its current level of 
$2,150 for 1991 to $4,000—an amount that 
will thereafter be annually indexed for 
inflation. 

With the coming recession, I expect 
that those on Capitol Hill who endorse 
the old fashioned tax and spend vision 
of America will be focused on creating 
new programs to sustain American 
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families through times of hardship. In 
my view, economic opportunity will 
better allow us to counter the effects of 
the recession, not just Government 
programs. By putting money directly 
back into the hands of the American 
family we provide them the power to 
make their own choices. We provide 
them the ability to better care for 
themselves and their loved ones. We 
encourage economic growth. 

Some of my colleagues may be un- 
aware of the fact that the personal tax 
exemption has steadily lost its value 
since the adoption of the Federal in- 
come tax in 1913. In 1917 the personal 
exemption was worth the equivalent of 
$10,000 in 1990 dollars. Today, despite 
significant changes in the personal ex- 
emption after 1986 which I helped to 
move forward through my introduction 
of the Tax Fairness for Families Act of 
1985 and my support of the Tax Reform 
Act of 1986, it is now worth only 20 per- 
cent of that amount. 

The American people know that a 
disproportionate amount of their pay- 
check is withdrawn by the Federal 
Government each year. To add insult 
to injury, they are forced to stand 
helplessly by while Congress approves 
budgets that waste exorbitant amounts 
of money on projects that the Federal 
Government has no business funding. 

A family of four earning $20,000 per 
year with no other deductions cur- 
rently pays about $1,774 in taxes. Under 
my plan, this family would pay less 
than $600 in Federal income tax. These 
savings will go far in paying for basics 
that they would otherwise do without. 
In addition, the bill will waive an addi- 
tional number of low-income people 
from having to pay any taxes. 

Instead of providing higher Govern- 
ment subsidies to improve the standard 
of living of Americans living in the 
lower income brackets, this bill will 
have the effect of returning hard- 
earned dollars to the people to better 
allow them to provide for themselves 
and their families. 

Middle-income families would also 
benefit. A family of five earning $40,000 
per year now pays about $5,500 in taxes 
with no other deductions. Under my 
plan, this family would save about 
$2,500. 

Because an income cap on 1991 filings 
will limit those who may take advan- 
tage of the personal exemptions, cou- 
ples who earn over $150,000 per year— 
adjusted gross income—and file jointly, 
single wage еагпегв making over 
$100,000, and single heads of households 
earning over $125,000, will not be di- 
rectly affected by my bill. 

Тһе personal exemption has steadily 
lost its value and Americans are seeing 
a greater portion of their paycheck dis- 
appear into the Federal Government's 
coffers. A $4,000 personal exemption is 
not only fair, it is overdue. It will em- 
power the American family to make 
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their own choices and not be beholden 
to the latest Government program. 

I urge my colleagues to cosponsor 
this bill and ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the bill be printed in 
full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 152 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. INCREASE IN PERSONAL EXEMPTION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) of section 
151(d) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
(defining exemption amount) is amended to 
read as follows: 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the term ‘exemption amount" 
means 54,000.” 

(b) CosT-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 151(b)3) of such 
Code is amended by striking ''1989'" each 
place it appears in the text and heading 
thereof and inserting “1991”, 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
151(d)(3)(B) of such Code is amended by strik- 
ing “1988” and inserting “1990”. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1990.¢ 


By Mr. COATS (for himself, Mr. 
MCCONNELL, Mr. BOREN, Mr. 


DOMENICI, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. 
FORD, Mr. BURNS, and Mr. 
DOLE): 


S. 153. A bill to authorize States to 

regulate certain solid waste; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 
è Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce, along with my col- 
leagues, Senators MCCONNELL, BOREN, 
DOMENICI, GRASSLEY, FORD, and BURNS, 
legislation, S. 153, that would give 
States the necessary tools to regulate 
the interstate transportation of certain 
solid waste. 

Last fall the U.S. Senate sent a 
strong, clear message to States unwill- 
ing to dispose of their own garbage. 
The days of playing pass-the-trash are 
numbered. By an overwhelming, bipar- 
tisan majority, the Senate approved 
my amendment which grants States 
the authority they deserve to control 
the influx of out-of State trash. With 
the introduction of my bill today, I am 
putting this body on notice that I fully 
intend to pursue legislation to grant 
States the fundamental right of con- 
trolling their own environmental des- 
tinies. 

The need for Federal legislation is 
clear. In increasing numbers, States 
across the Nation are becoming the un- 
willing respositories of other States’ 
waste. Shipping waste out of State is 
often more politically expedient than 
making tough waste facility siting de- 
cisions near home. The practice of 
interstate shipments is not only 
policitically popular in the sender 
States, it is also judicially protected 
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under the auspices of free flow of com- 
merce. 

Less than 1 month ago, the Federal 
courts struck down an Indiana law de- 
signed to offer some protection to our 
citizens. Ruled violative of the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution were 
provisions requiring the following of 
sender States: Certification that im- 
ported waste contain no hazardous or 
infectious wastes, provision of mani- 
fests of place of origin, and payment of 
disposal fees to the importing States 
equal to those in the State of origin. 

While States cannot independently 
regulate interstate commerce, Con- 
gress obviously maintains that con- 
stitutional mandate. And the Senate 
has demonstrated its willingness to 
strengthen each States ability to pro- 
tect responsibly its own environment. 
I, along with many of my colleagues 
representing importing States, am de- 
termined to ensure that this issue re- 
main in the forefront of our delibera- 
tions during the 102d Congress. 

Action on the Resource Conservation 
and Recovery Act has been delayed for 
too long. I hope that my colleagues on 
the Environment and Public Works 
Committee have taken note of the in- 
tensity of the opposition to long hauls 
of trash and have seen the groundswell 
of grassroots support for limiting this 
offensive practice. While I am hopeful 
that we can work together to fashion 
solutions, our patience in importing 
States is thin. Congress simply cannot 
ask States to handle their own waste 
disposal needs responsibly without 
granting them the ability to control 
their borders. 

I expect that RCRA will be consid- 
ered in a timely fashion and that it 
will contain provisions as I have pro- 
posed offering immediate relief to im- 
porting States. Our public policy needs 
to reflect simple equity and sound pub- 
lic policy. No State should be the un- 
willing dumping ground for other 
States’ waste. 

The amendment which I brought be- 
fore the Senate last fall and which I 
have reintroduced today reflects this 
principle. It authorizes States to im- 
pose immediate differential fees on im- 
ported trash. The revenue raised could 
be applied toward ground water mon- 
itoring and environmental restoration 
in the recipient States. In addition, ifa 
State has demonstrated that it has 
taken responsible steps to manage its 
own solid waste, as evidenced through 
a 20-year management plan, it would 
allow States to ban or otherwise regu- 
late out-of-State waste. The bill also 
authorizes interstate compacts for mu- 
tual cooperation in waste management. 

Solid waste management has tradi- 
tionally been a local and State respon- 
sibility. Interstate trafficking of trash 
is a relatively recent and reprehensible 
trend. Because this trend is growing, 
congressional action is needed now to 
restore to the States the authority his- 
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torically theirs. Our neighborhoods and 
States must plan to reduce and dispose 
of their trash in environmentally 
sound ways. Simply shipping it across 
State lines for others to deal with will 
not be tolerated. 

I ask that the full text of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The text of the bill follows: 

S. 153 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 

The Solid Waste Disposal. Act (42 U.S.C. 
6901 et seq.) is amended by adding at the end 
of subtitle D the following: 

"SEC. 4011. (а) AUTHORIZATION OF STATES 
To REGULATE SOLID WASTE IN INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE.—(1) Each State is authorized to 
enact and enforce laws imposing and collect- 
ing fees or other charges іп connection with 
the treatment and disposal within such 
State of solid waste generated in another 
State. Any State imposing and collecting 
any such fee or charge may, in connection 
therewith, differentiate between two or more 
States in which solid waste is generated, and 
may differentiate between any such State of 
origin and the fees or charges which it en- 
forces and collects, if any, in connection 
with the treatment and disposal of waste 
generated within its geographical bound- 
aries. 

“(2) On and after the submission to the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency of a certification in accordance with 
paragraphs (3) and (4), each State is author- 
ized to enact and enforce laws regulating the 
treatment and disposal of solid waste within 
such State, including laws imposing a ban on 
the importing into such State or any part 
thereof, of solid waste for its treatment or 
disposal, or laws otherwise regulating the 
importing into such State of solid waste for 
its treatment or disposal. 

"(8) Any State, either directly or through 
regional or local planning units as may be 
established under section 4002(a)(1) of this 
Act, which has adopted a 20-year solid waste 
management plan may submit a statement 
to the administrator certifying the solid 
waste treatment and disposal capacity of 
such State pursuant to paragraph (4) The 
solid waste management plan shall include, 
at a minimum the following: 

“(А) the amount of municipal and commer- 
cial solid waste by waste type, and waste re- 
siduals, which are reasonably expected to be 
generated within the State or accepted for 
treatment or disposal from another State 
during the ensuing 20-year period; 

„(B) a statement of the volumes of solid 
waste expected to be reduced by the State 
submitting such plan through source reduc- 
tion and recyling; 

“(С) the State's existing capacity to man- 
age such amount of waste by treatment or 
disposal facilities which meet existing епуі- 
ronmental standards; and 

D) the methods by which the State plans 
to have new capacity available by its plan- 
ning dates. 

“(4) The Governor of each State which has 
adopted a 20-year management plan pursuant 
to paragraph (3) of this section, may certify 
to the Administrator that such State, based 
on its plan, or on agreements made with any 
State or States, has identified adequate ca- 
pacity to manage all solid waste generated 
in that State with the plan, and received 
pursuant to any such agreement, for the next 
following 60-month period. 
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(b) LIMITATION.—Nothing in this section 
shall apply to— 

“(1) апу waste identified or listed as haz- 
ardous waste by the Administrator pursuant 
to section 3001 of this Act (42 U.S.C. 6921); 

“(2) any solid waste, hazardous waste, haz- 
ardous substance, including contaminated 
soil and debris, resulting from a response ас- 
tion taken under section 104 or 106 of the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation and Liability Act (42 U.S.C. 
9604 and 9606, respectively) or a corrective 
action taken under this Act; 

"(3) any hazardous chemical substance or 
mixture regulated under section 6(e) of the 
Toxic Substance Control Act (15 U.S.C. 
2605(е)); 

“(4) апу metal, pipe, glass, plastic, paper, 
textile, or other material that has been sepa- 
rated or otherwise diverted from solid waste, 
апа that has been transported into such 
State for the purposes of recycling or rec- 
lamation; 

"(5 any nonhazardous solid waste pro- 
duced by an industry that is transported for 
the purpose of treatment, storage, or dis- 
posal to a facility owned or operated by the 
original generator of the waste. 

“(с) INTERSTATE COMPACTS.—The consent 
of Congress is given to 2 or more States to 
negotiate and enter into agreements or com- 
pacts, not in conflict with any law or treaty 
of the United States, for cooperative efforts 
апа mutual assistance for the management 
of solid waste, and the approval of Congress 
is given to any such agreement or compact 
во entered into. 

“(4) EPA AUTHORITY.—The Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency 
shall have the authority to propose and pro- 
mulgate regulations exempting waste types 
or recycling practices from the authority 
granted in this section, if the Administrator 
determines that such action promotes the 
development of an interstate market for re- 
cyclable materials or is necessary to pro- 
mote environmentally sound waste disposal 
practices. Any person may petition the Ad- 
ministrator to propose such regulations and 
the Administrator shall solicit and consider 
public comments before making any final de- 
termination under this subsection.''e 
% Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to stand with my good friend 
from Indiana, Mr. COATS, in introduc- 
ing a bill, S. 153, to address the serious 
problem of interstate trans- port of 
solid waste. 

This issue is not new to the Senate. 
We debated it in the last Congress 
when Senator COATS offered an amend- 
ment to the District of Columbia ap- 
propriations bill that was identical to 
the bill being introduced today. That 
amendment overwhelmingly passed the 
Senate by a vote of 68 to 31, only to be 
dropped in conference. 

The Senate is well aware of my 
strong support for this legislation. I 
have stood here on the Senate floor on 
а number of occasions to argue for its 
adoption. 

My State of New Mexico has been 
threatened with the possibility of huge 
landfills being located within our bor- 
ders; landfills that will be filled with 
Solid waste generated, not by New 
Mexicans, but by residents of New Jer- 
sey, of Pennsylvania, of New York, and 
of other States. 
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The people of New Mexico have made 
it perfectly clear to me that they do 
not want to be the dumping ground for 
the east coast. Can we blame them, Mr. 
President? 

Senator COATS has fashioned a provi- 
sion that will force all of the States to 
initiate а better planning process, thus 
making every State deal with the ques- 
tion of what to do about their mount- 
ing trash problem. 

It also gives States authority to es- 
tablish differential fee structures— 
thereby allowing those communities to 
recover costs and receive economic in- 
centives if they agree to accept wastes 
from other States. 

I do not pretend that this is an easy 
issue. The entire debate on our solid 
waste crisis is grim. We are а nation 
that needs to move away from generat- 
ing so much waste; we are a nation 
that needs to embrace recycling and 
any other programs that will signifi- 
cantly reduce the amount of trash 
being sent to landfills. 

We have no choice. 

Ав reauthorization of the Resource 
Conservation and Recovery Act 
[RCRA] moves forward, I look forward 
to working closely with the members 
of the Environment and Public Works 
Committee, and other interested mem- 
bers, to move this bill or similar legis- 
lation through the Senate.e 

REGULATION OF SOLID WASTE 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, the legisla- 
tion Senator CoaTs has introduced 
today will go a long way toward curing 
a nationwide problem that has gotten 
out of hand, particularly in the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky—the dumping 
of garbage across State lines. I rise in 
strong support of this measure and sin- 
cerely hope both Houses will pass it in 
the 102d Congress. As you know, on 
September 18, identical language 
passed the Senate by an overwhelming 
vote of 68 to 31, only to meet an un- 
timely death at the end of the session. 
But this time we have 2 years ahead of 
us. 
Senator COATS’ bill could not be 
more timely: today is the first day of a 
special session of the Kentucky Gen- 
eral Assembly called by Governor 
Wilkinson to deal specifically with 
solid waste disposal and interstate 
dumping. Along with a handful of other 
States, Kentucky is taking the lead in 
an effort to create a statewide plan to 
deal with the siting and content of 
landfills, recycling, waste reduction, 
cleanup of old dumps, and the question 
of universal collection. Kentucky is 
also trying to figure out a way to deal 
with the massive amounts of foreign“ 
garbage that are ending up in its land- 
fills. 

The Coats legislation is just what the 
doctor ordered and what the States 
need. Every State would be required to 
develop a 20-year management plan for 
its solid waste that includes certain 
goals of source reduction and recy- 
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cling. Any State whose plan meets 
with approval of the Environmental 
Protection Agency would be given the 
authority to ban or otherwise regulate 
the importation of solid waste. A State 
could flat out ban foreign garbage or it 
could merely impose a disposal fee that 
differed from disposal fees imposed on 
waste generated from within its own 
borders. 

In other words, Mr. President, with 
passage of the Coats legislation, States 
will have the authority to regulate 
solid waste in interstate commerce— 
something they cannot do now no mat- 
ter what plans they have in place and 
what good efforts they have made. 

Everyone in this body can recite hor- 
ror stories involving other people’s gar- 
bage. Last year, approximately 488,000 
tons of out-of-State garbage were 
dumped in Kentucky landfills. On any 
given day in northern Kentucky, for 
example, 50 semitrailers will be lined 
up on country roads leading to existing 
landfills. Enough is enough! 

I urge the Senate to consider this bill 
as soon as possible and grant those 
States who are trying to be responsible 
the right to protect their borders from 
the onslaught of foreign garbage. 


By Mr. NICKLES: 

S. 154. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to impose a fee on 
the importation of crude oil and re- 
fined petroleum products; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

DOMESTIC PETROLEUM SECURITY ACT 

е Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing the Domestic Petro- 
leum Security Act of 1991. This bill im- 
poses à variable tariff on imported oil 
that phases out once the landed price 
reaches $25.00 а barrel. This will have 
the effect of establishing a price floor 
on imported crude of $25.00 per barrel. 
The purpose of the measure, which is 
similar to bills I introduced in the past 
two Congresses, is to stimulate and 
maintain a reasonable level of invest- 
ment in domestic oil production. 

Immediately following the invasion 
of Kuwait by Iraq, world and domestic 
crude prices rose substantially, peak- 
ing аб $40 а barrel in October, double 
the preinvasion price. However, since 
early December domestic prices have 
hovered around the mid-twenties. If 
there is the peaceful settlement of the 
gulf crisis, as we all hope and pray, 
most oil pricing experts estimate the 
world price of crude to drop to the low- 
twenties, and perhaps even to the teens 
until Saudi Arabia cuts back on the 2 
million barrels per day in surge capac- 
ity it brought on line last fall. 

It is this uncertainty of the long- 
term price of crude oil—with the 
spector that it could drop into the mid- 
or even-low teens again—that has kept 
oilmen and banks from making invest- 
ment decisions in domestic exploration 
and production based оп $25-$40 oil 
prices. Even though October and No- 
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vember domestic crude prices were 150 
to 200 percent of the prices of October 
and November of 1989, the domestic 
drilling rig count increased only about 
10 percent. During the 1980's, the oil in- 
dustry and banks learned the hard way 
about the imprudence of making drill- 
ing decisions based on projections of 
$30 crude. The most devastating of the 
oil drops culminated in August of 1986, 
when domestic crude sold for less than 
$10 а barrel. However, even last July, 
crude dipped as low as $15 a barrel. 

Since the mid-1980's, we in the oil 
patch have been relucant witnesses to 
the tragedies of friends losing produc- 
tive jobs, banks failing, expertise and 
capital equipment permanently dis- 
appearing, and marginal wells pre- 
maturely shut-in and the remaining oil 
forever lost. 

As а Nation, too, we have suffered 
dearly for this cheap oil. Since 1985, do- 
mestic production, excluding Alaska, 
has dropped by almost 19 percent, or 
615 million barrels а year. Тһе Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institution announced 
on Friday that domestic oil production 
has dropped to the lowest level since 
1961. Every barrel of lost domestic pro- 
duction must be made up by spending 
more money for foreign oil—which is 
already over half of our trade deficit. 
And, today we are all too aware of the 
national security implications of heavy 
reliance on Middle East oil. 

Congress can do something about 
this perilous decline in domestic oil 
production and rapid increase in oil im- 
ports. We can dampen the risks associ- 
ated with world oil price declines that 
can be orchestrated at will by foreign 
governments by stopping the world oil 
price slides at $25 per barrel. There are 
plenty if risks inherent in finding oil in 
the ground without continuing to sub- 
jecting U.S. businessmen and banks to 
the risks of more foreign price manipu- 
lation. 

Moreover, the money raised by the 
tariff imposed when world prices fall 
below $25 would go into the Federal 
Treasury, as would increased revenues 
from Federal oil royalties and lease bo- 
nuses. This new revenue could be used 
for deficit reduction. 

The bill I introduce today would im- 
pose a tariff on imported crude oil and 
products that is calculated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to be the dif- 
ference between $25 and the average 
international price of crude oil during 
the preceding 4 weeks. If the 4-week av- 
erage international price of crude oil is 
$25 or more, then the tariff would be 
zero. The tariff would be adjusted each 
week to reflect changes in the average 
international price during the preced- 
ing four weeks. 

For imported petroleum products, 
the bill adds an additional $3 per barrel 
to the tariff calculated by the Sec- 
retary. This surcharge to the crude oil 
tariff will ensure that the imposition of 
the tariff wil not inadvertently en- 
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courage importation of petroleum 
products by making them proportion- 
ately less expensive than importing 
and refining crude oil. The bill also 
provides that the tariff would not 
apply to crude oil or refined products 
that are subsequently exported. 

I first introduced this floor price tar- 
iff approach in September 1986. If the 
Congress had passed that measure we 
would have prevented much of the eco- 
nomic hardships and increases in petro- 
leum imports that we have seen in the 
last 2 years. That first bill and the one 
I introduced at the beginning of the 
100th Congress both set a floor price of 
$20 per barrel. However, I introduce to- 
day’s measure with a floor price target 
of $25 per barrel in keeping the current 
spot prices and the undeniable need for 
this Nation to rebuild as strong a do- 
mestic oil producing industry as pos- 
sible. 

One of the best investments we can 
make in the energy sector of this coun- 
try is by placing a floor price on do- 
mestic crude oil. With a floor price, we 
will maintain energy conservation and 
oil production during periods of world 
oil overproduction, yet not add to the 
burdens on the American consumer 
when world prices climb above $25 per 
barrel. 

I hope that now with the gulf crisis 
squarely focusing our attention on the 
importance of oil to our economy and 
spot prices above the floor price level 
in this bill, the Congress will have the 
courage to pass a measure that will 
contribute to the long-term vitality of 
our petroleum industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be in- 
cluded in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 154 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Domestic 
Petroleum Security Act of 1991". 

SEC. 2. FEE ON IMPORTED CRUDE OIL OR RE- 
FINED PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 

(а) ІМ GENERAL.—Subtitle E of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to alcohol, to- 
bacco, and certain other excise taxes) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 54—IMPORTED CRUDE OIL OR 
REFINED PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

“Бес. 5881. Imposition of tax. 

“Sec. 5882. Definitions. 

“Бес. 5883. Registration. 

“Sec. 5884. Procedures; returns; penalties. 

“SEC. 5881. IMPOSITION OF TAX. 

“(а) IMPOSITION ОҒ TAX.—In addition to 
any other tax imposed under this title, an 
excise tax is hereby imposed on— 

“(1) the first sale within the United States 
of— 

A) any crude oil, or 

“(В) any refined petroleum product, that 
nan been imported into the United States, 
an 
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“(2) the use within the United States of— 

“(А) any crude oil, or 

“(B) any refined petroleum product, that 
has been imported into the United States if 
no tax has been imposed with respect to such 
crude oil or refined petroleum product prior 
to such use. 

“(b) RATE ОҒ TAX.— 

“(1) CRUDE OIL.—For purposes of para- 
graphs (1ХА) and (2)(А) of subsection (a) the 
rate of tax shall be the excess, if any, of— 

**(1) $25, over 

"(ii) the energy policy price per barrel of 
crude oil. 

"(2) REFINED PETROLEUM PRODUCT.—For 
purposes of paragraphs (1)(В) and (2)(B) of 
subsection (a), the rate of tax shall be equal 


to— 

“(1) $3.00, plus 

"(ii the tax determined under paragraph 
(1) of this subsection. 

“(8) FRACTIONAL PARTS OF BARRELS.—In the 
case of a fraction of a barrel, the tax imposed 
by subsection (a) shall be the same fraction 
of the amount of such tax imposed on the 
whole barrel. 

"(c) DETERMINATION OF ENERGY POLICY 
PRICE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the energy policy price with respect to 
any week during which the tax under sub- 
section (a) is imposed shall be determined by 
the Secretary and published in the Federal 
Register on the first day of such week. 

“(2) BASIS OF DETERMINATION.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1) the energy policy 
price for any week is the weighted average 
international price of a barrel of crude oil for 
the preceding 4 weeks as determined by the 
Secretary, after consultation with the Ad- 
ministrator of the Energy Information Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Energy, 
pursuant to the formula for determining 
such international price as used in publish- 
ing the Weekly Petroleum Status Report and 
as in effect on the date of the enactment of 
this section. 

“(4) LIABILITY FOR PAYMENT OF TAX.— 

“(1) SALES.—The taxes imposed by sub- 
section (a)(1) shall be paid by the first person 
who sells the crude oil or refined petroleum 
product within the United States. 

“(2) USE.—The taxes imposed by subsection 
(a) 2) shall be paid by the person who uses 
the crude oil or refined petroleum product. 

“(8) TAX-FREE EXPORTS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—Under regulations pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary, no tax shall be im- 
posed under this chapter on the sale of crude 
oil or refined petroleum products for export 
or for resale by the purchaser to а second 
purchaser for export. 

“(В) PROOF OF EXPORT.—Where any crude 
oil or refined petroleum product has been 
sold free of tax under subparagraph (A), such 
subparagraph shall cease to apply with re- 
spect to the sale of such crude oil or refined 
petroleum product, unless, within the 6- 
month period which begins on the date of the 
sale, the seller receives proof that the crude 
oil or refined petroleum product has been ex- 
ported. 

*SEC. 5882. DEFINITIONS. 

“FOR PURPOSES OF THIS CHAPTER.— 

"(1) CRUDE ОП,--Тһе term ‘crude oil’ 
means crude oil other than domestic crude 
oil (within the meaning of chapter 45). 

"(2 BARREL.—The term ‘barrel’ means 42 
United States gallons. 

(3) REFINED PETROLEUM PRODUCT.—The 
term 'refined petroleum product' shall have 
the same meaning given to such term by sec- 
tion 3(5) of the Emergency Petroleum Allo- 
cation Act of 1973 (15 U.S.C. 752(5)). 
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“(4) EXPORT.—The term ‘export’ includes 
shipment to a possession of the United 
States; and the term 'exported' includes 
shipment to a possession of the United 
States. 

“SEC. 5883, REGISTRATION. 

“Every person subject to tax under section 
5881 shall, before incurring any liability for 
tax under such section, register with the 
Secretary. 

“SEC. 5884. PROCEDURES; RETURNS; PENALTIES. 

“For purposes of this title, any reference 
(other than in chapter 45 or section 6429) to 
the tax imposed by section 4986 shall be 
treated, except to the extent provided by the 
Secretary by regulation where such treat- 
ment would be inappropriate, as a reference 
to the tax imposed by section 5881.”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table of 
chapters for subtitle E is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new item: 


“Chapter 54. Imported crude oil or refined 
petroleum products.“. 


(с) DEDUCTIBILITY OF IMPORTED OIL ТАХ.- 
The first sentence of section 164(a) (relating 
to deductions for taxes) is amended by in- 
serting after paragraph (5) the following new 
paragraph: 

6) The imported oil taxes imposed by sec- 
tion 5881.". 

SEC. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to sales and use of imported crude oil or im- 
ported refined petroleum products on or 
after the date of enactment. e 


By Mr. NICKLES: 

S. 155. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to eliminate In- 
tangible Driling Costs as Preference 
Items in the Alternative Minimum 
Tax; to the Committee on Finance. 


ELIMINATION OF IDC'S A8 A PREFERENCE ITEM 
е Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing а bill to eliminate pro- 
visions in the Tax Code that treat in- 
tangible drilling cost for oil and gas 
wells as preference items for purposes 
of calculating a taxpayer's alternative 
minimum tax obligation. 

Including intangible drilling costs as 
а preference item in 1986 was a mis- 
take. It has been referred to by some 
Americans trying to increase oil pro- 
duction here in the United States as a 
driling penalty tax for independents. 
Last fall, we made а change to these 
provisions by reducing the amount of 
intangible drilling costs that independ- 
ents must include in the alternative 
minimum tax by 75 percent for explor- 
atory wells and 15 percent for 
nonexploratory wells. But the penalty 
is still 25 percent there for exploratory 
wells and 85 percent there for 
nonexploratory wells, including all de- 
velopmental wells. We should have 
eliminated IDC’s entirely from the al- 
ternatives minimum tax, and that is 
what the bill I am introducing today 
will do. 

IDC’s are the only out-of-pocket busi- 
ness expense in any industry or profes- 
sion that are treated as preference 
item in the alternative minimum tax. 
Inclusion of IDC’s was unfair, and an- 
other example of treating the domestic 
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oil industry as a cash cow to be milked 
every time revenue is needed. 

Taking IDC’s back out of the alter- 
native minimum tax is appropriate not 
simply because it it a unique penalty 
on oil and gas producers, but because 
in practice these provisions have been 
both anticompetitive and regressive, 
and have had the effect of significantly 
reducing drilling activity in the United 
States. As we find ourselves on the 
verge of a terrible conflict in the Per- 
sian Gulf, we should be correcting mis- 
takes that have contributed to our 19- 
percent decline in domestic oil produc- 
tion since 1985, and the resulting de- 
pendence on foreign oil for half of our 
petroleum needs. 

Including IDC’s in the alternative 
minimum tax has been anticompetitive 
because approximately 75 percent of all 
independent oil and gas producers are 
in alternative minimum taxpayers, 
while it is believed that the majority of 
major oil and gas companies are regu- 
lar taxpayers. For any type of domestic 
drilling investment, an independent 
producer who will pay the AMT will al- 
ways receive a lower rate of return on 
his investment than will a major pro- 
ducer who pays a regular tax. This hap- 
pens because the AMT creates a new 
definition of income, requiring the pay- 
ment of taxes in excess of what would 
ordinarily be paid, with the excess 
credited to the taxpayer in future 
years. In practice, most independent 
producers can expect to wait years to 
get their money back from the Treas- 
ury—money that a regular taxpayer is 
permitted to deduct from the income 
earned in the year the expenses are in- 
curred. 

The inclusion of IDC’s is regressive 
because the tax obligation of taxpayer 
increases as his price of oil or profit 
margin decrease. The effect on this has 
been that independents drilling for oil 
or gas in the United States have been 
forced to pay alternative minimum in- 
come taxes despite sustaining real eco- 
nomic losses as defined under tradi- 
tional income tax principles. Many 
independents in my State of Oklahoma 
have had to stop drilling—to stop look- 
ing for new oil supplies to help this Na- 
tion in its struggle against the growing 
tide of oil imports—because to drill an- 
other foot would directly increase his 
or her tax liability without necessarily 
increasing income. 

The measure I am introducing today 
is a simple repeal of all the provisions 
in the Internal Revenue Code that in- 
clude intangible drilling costs in the 
alternative minimum tax.e 


By Mr. MITCHELL (for Mr. CRAN- 
STON, for himself and Mr. KEN- 
NEDY): 

S. 156. A bill to reform the Inter- 
national military education and train- 
ing [IMET] program so as to empower 
civilians in the oversight and manage- 
ment of foreign militaries, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
INTERNATIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING REFORM ACT 

е Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce S. 156, the Inter- 
national Military Education and Train- 
ing Reform Act, which is being cospon- 
sored by the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

The purpose of this bill is to extend 
training in defense and national secu- 
rity issues to qualified civilians in 
emerging democracies, thus increasing 
the ability of elected officials in these 
countries to oversee their own military 
establishments. 

Mr. President, the International 
Military Education and Training 
[IMET] Program, a little understood 
but important government effort, al- 
ready provides important linkages with 
foreign militaries. 

The bill I am introducing today seeks 
to expand upon IMET's strengths, as- 
signing it the task of helping empower 
civilian managers in national defense 
and security issues. Its passage will 
help ensure in practice the implemen- 
tation of stated U.S. policy goals of 
support for emerging democracies and 
the civilian control of military estab- 
lishments. 

It is clear that civilian control of the 
military is little more than a pipe 
dream, if elected officials and their 
staffs are not conversant in defense and 
national security issues. In many 
emerging democracies long-term pat- 
terns of political instability and mili- 
tary takeovers have meant that civil- 
ians have little practical experience or 
expertise in these subjects. 

Mr. President, one of the shining suc- 
cesses of our own democratic experi- 
ment has been the successful managing 
of our own civil-military relationship. 
Indeed, the democratic institutions and 
practices that have made this success 
possible provide an invaluable model 
for those foreign citizens—civilian and 
military—who аге seeking to craft 
their own nations' foundations for lib- 
erty. 

The bill I submit today reflects a re- 
orientation in security assistance 
whose growing acceptance reflects the 
new realities of the 1990's. 

Recently а workshop was held at the 
Pentagon. Sponsored jointly by the 
Strategic Concepts Development Cen- 
ter of the National Defense University 
and the Strategic Plans and Policy Di- 
rectorate [J-5] of the Joint Staff, it fo- 
cused on Latin America. However, 
some of its recommendations could be 
applied in nations throughout the de- 
veloping world. 

Included among the workshop rec- 
ommendations was the following: 

For the U.S., there is the need for new 
strategies and tactics to strengthen the 
forces of the democratic transition. The U.S. 
should immediately modify the Inter-Amer- 
ican Defense College to make it half civilian 
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апа half military, expand the training of ci- 
vilians in the oversight and control of mili- 
tary matters, expand the training of mili- 
taries in support of civilian democracies, and 
assure that U.S. military activities are con- 
ducted in а way that they serve to enhance 
the control of civilian authorities exercise 
over the military. 


Mr. President, as I said on the Senate 
floor last year, for more than 200 years 
we have enjoyed a democratic govern- 
ment which has worked unfettered by 
the fear of military threat or inter- 
ference. It is an admirable record, and 
one that bears imitation. 

If we are committed to sustaining 
our links to foreign militaries while 
Showing our seriousness in supporting 
emerging democracies, a restructured 
IMET can provide needed support for 
both efforts. 

I ask unanimous consent that a сору 
of my two 1990 statements concerning 
IMET reform be printed in the RECORD, 
as well as various letters and other ma- 
terial, at the conclusion of these re- 
marks along with the text of S. 156. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

8. 156 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That this Act may be 
cited as the ‘International Military Edu- 
cation and Training Reform Act of 1991”, 
SEC. 2. STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

(a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) one of the most important changes that 
must occur in newly emerging democracies 
is that а Nation's military is fully under the 
control of civilian authority; 

(2) the success and prestige of the United 
States Armed Forces and those of many 
other democracies have been immeasurably 
advanced by their unquestioned subordina- 
tion to civilian political authority and their 
strict adherence to a mission of national de- 
fense of territory and sovereignty; 

(3) the American model has an important 
агтау of lessons in the proper management of 
civil-military relations, such as— 

(A) the clear and unequivocal direction 
provided by civilian political leaders of the 
military structure and forces; 

(B) the control of the military budget by 
Congress provides essential oversight by 
elected officials responsible to the people; 

(C) the existence of close interaction and 
contact between civilians and military, and 
between the four services, throughout the 
command and control structure; 

(D) civilian-run nongovernmental agencies 
help inform and shape defense policy; and 

(E) the United States military, which has 
no law enforcement functions except in ex- 
treme and unusual circumstances, has, 
therefore, remained at the margins of par- 
tisan politics; 

(4) in many emerging democracies the 
corps of civilian managers that forms an in- 
tegral part of military management in the 
United States does not exist; 

(5) the lack of continuity in democratic po- 
litical institutions can mean a loss of histor- 
ical memory, gaps in technical] training, and 
an absence of personal ties between military 
officers and civilians which sustain good will 
in times of crisis; and 

(6) there are professional ethics, strictures, 
and responsibilities that are essential to 
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democratic control of a nation’s military, 
such as the following: 

(A) That the military does not play a par- 
tisan political role. 

(B) That it is the duty of the military, both 
individually and collectively, to prevent 
human rights abuses of civilians or captured 
or surrendered military personnel. 

(C) That illegal orders should not be 
obeyed. 

(D) That power must not be misused to fur- 
ther personal goals. 

(b) Recognizing that democratic control 
over the military cannot be established with- 
out empowering civilian managers in defense 
and security issues and without circumscrib- 
ing the role of the armed forces to that of 
national defense functions, it is the purpose 
of this Act to revise and reform the existing 
international military education and train- 
ing (IMET) program so as to provide support 
for emerging democracies and the civilian 
control of military establishments. 

SEC, 3. USE OF IMET FUNDS. 

(a) The expenditure of no less than 10 per- 
cent of the total funds appropriated under 
chapter 5 of part П of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 shall be available for developing, 
initiating, conducting, and evaluating 
courses and other programs for training for- 
eign civilian officials in managing and ad- 
ministering military establishments and 
budgets, and for training foreign military 
and civilian officials in creating and main- 
taining effective military judicial systems 
and military codes of conduct, including the 
observance of internationally recognized 
human rights. 

(b) Funds under chapter 5 of part II of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 shall be avail- 
able for expenditure for "nation-building" 
training (other than map making) only in 
those countries in which no civilian agency 
or individual could reasonably be expected to 
carry out such activities and in which a free- 
ly elected head of government has requested 
such “nation-building” training. 

(c) After March 31, 1992, all trainees under 
the international military education and 
training program shall receive instruction 
specifically designed to promote adherence 
to the universal military responsibilities of 
protecting civilians and prisoners from harm 
and intimidation, reporting to the proper 
military and legal authorities all abuses of 
human rights by military forces, and accept- 
ing the authority of elected civilian officials. 

(4) Section 541 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing sentence immediately after the first 
sentence: "Such civilian personnel shall in- 
clude foreign governmental personnel of 
ministries other than ministries of defense, 
as well as members of national legislatures 
and their staffs, if the military education 
and training would (a) contribute to respon- 
sible defense resource management, (b) fos- 
ter greater respect for and understanding of 
the principle of civilian control of the mili- 
tary, or (c) improve military justice systems 
апа procedures in accordance with inter- 
nationally recognized human rights.“. 


{From the Congressional Record, Oct. 22, 
1990) 

Мг. CRANSTON. Мг. President, I rise to offer 
an amendment to the international military 
education and training, or IMET, section of 
the foreign operations bill. 

Let me first say, I congratulate my distin- 
guished colleague and friend Senator LEAHY 
апа the other members of the committee for 
the work they have already done on IMET. 
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It is clear from the legislation before us, 
that the International Military Education 
and Training Program, a little understood 
but important Government effort, is receiv- 
ing an important reorientation, and one that 
will make it more suited for the 1990's. 

IMET, which already provides important 
linkages with foreign militaries, is being as- 
signed the task of helping empower civilian 
managers in national defense and security is- 
sues. 

This is an enormous step forward. Obvi- 
ously, one cannot talk about civilian control 
of the military without helping civilians be- 
come more conversant in issues of national 
defense. In the past, this lack of concern for 
civilian training put other countries' politi- 
cal leadership at a distinct disadvantage, 
given the amounts of time and money we in- 
vested in their militaries. 

I also want to express my appreciation for 
the generosity of Senator LEAHY and mem- 
bers of the Foreign Operations Subcommit- 
tee staff in taking the ideas of other Mem- 
bers not on the committee into account in 
drafting this bill. 

Mr. President, there are five further 
changes that I would like to offer to the bill 
that would help ensure in practice the imple- 
mentation of these most important U.S. for- 
eign policy goals: Support for emerging de- 
mocracies, and the civilian control of mili- 
tary establishments. 

The first change would give voice to the 
new direction IMET is taking by changing 
its name to Democratic Military Education 
and Training, or DMET. 

IMET [International Military Education 
and Training Program] may have been an ac- 
ceptable title before the great debates of the 
19708 and 19808 put human rights and de- 
mocratization at the head of American for- 
eign policy concerns. Today, however, it is 
the name Democratic Military Education 
and Training that best puts the program's 
title in sync with its purpose. 

The second change would allow up to $2.5 
million to be spent on the new initiatives de- 
signed to empower civilians in the oversight 
of the military. The bill currently allows at 
least $1 million, or slightly more than 2 per- 
cent of the IMET total to be spent. 

Given the scope and recognized importance 
of the new task, however and the number of 
countries that could use such training. I be- 
leve that the larger figure, just slightly 
more than 5 percent of the total, is more ap- 
propriate. 

The third change would explicitly include 
members of national legislatures and their 
staffs in the training process. 

I should point out that іп many emerging 
democracies long-term patterns of political 
instability and military takeovers have 
meant that parliaments have little practical 
experience in military oversight. 

Frequently those legislative bodies serve 
as little more than rubber stamps on ques- 
tions of defense, a self reinforcing trend 
given their lack of expertise or experience in 
military issues. 

The fourth change mandates that, after 
March 31, 1991, all trainees shall receive in- 
structions specifically designed to promote 
&dherence to the universal military respon- 
sibilities of protecting civilians and pris- 
oners from harm and intimidation, reporting 
to the proper military and legal authorities 
all abuses of human rights by military force, 
and accepting the authority of elected civil- 
ian officials. 

Mr. President, one would assume that 
these values and practices are already part 
of our military training curriculum. But as 
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the report of the Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee, the IMET Program currently 
suffers from а lack of clear objectives and 
the absence of а means to evaluate [its] ac- 
complishments. This provision, I hope, will 
give IMET some clear objectives. 

The final change would require that na- 
tion-building training be offered to foreign 
military personnel only if the recipient 
country does not have any civilian agencies 
or organization that could absorb such train- 
ing. 

Mr. President, I believe that the reasons 
for the first two changes are clearly evident 
апа need no further elaboration. 

However, I would like to discuss a little 
further the reasons for opening up the Demo- 
cratic Military and Education and Training 
Program to members of parliament and their 
staffs, as well as the importance of limiting 
nation-building training to specific condi- 
tions. 

Mr. President, our more than 200-year his- 
tory has been one of successfully managing 
our civilian-military relationship. In few, if 
any, countries in the world is the prospect of 
а military intervention in political life more 
remote than it is here. Indeed, the possibil- 
ity seems the stuff of a far-fetched novel. 

However, it is that very improbability that 
perhaps makes it easy to lose sight of the 
democratic institutions and practices that 
has made this success possible. It is that ac- 
cumulated knowledge that is а virtual treas- 
ure drove of information and an object lesson 
for those who seek to craft their own viable 
democracies. 

The American model has an important 
array of lessons in the proper management of 
civil-military relations: 

The control of the military budget by Con- 
gress ensures a close collaborative relation- 
ship between civilian political authority and 
leadership of the armed forces; there is close 
interaction and contact between civilians 
and military, and between the four services, 
throughout our command and control struc- 
ture; scores of civilian-run non-govern- 
mental agencies help to inform and to shape 
military policy; and the military has re- 
mained at the margins of partisan politics in 
large part because its role in Internal secu- 
rity has always been sharply circumscribed. 

Mr. President, as I said in this Chamber a 
few weeks ago, by seeking to train signifi- 
cant numbers of civilians over time, we will 
be both empowering civilian managers and 
assuring an instance of democratic oversight 
which is sadly lacking in many of these na- 
tions. 

It is my hope that we take advantage of 
the much we have to offer, and offer it to 
those political leaders who might most bene- 
fit, members of parliaments and their staffs. 
I can think of few greater single contribu- 
tions to the cause of civilian control over the 
military than that of helping foreign legisla- 
tors become effective players in the formula- 
tion of defense and security policy. 

The issue of nation-building, too, ought to 
be fully addressed. 

Mr. President, let us first be clear what we 
mean by nation building training. Generally 
speaking, nation building involves the con- 
struction of public works and other activi- 
ties that might be seen as helpful to eco- 
nomic and social development. On the sur- 
face, these activities would appear 
unobjectionable. 

In fact, however, nation building can, and 
usually does, have several negative con- 
sequences when it is carried out by the mili- 
tary in countries that have an uncertain ci- 
vilian control over their armed forces. 
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Military nation building can help tip the 
balance of power away from elected civilian 
leaders and toward unelected military rulers. 

By encouraging militaries to take on na- 
tion-building activities, the United States is 
in practice giving the militaries legitimacy 
in assuming roles that put them in direct 
competition with civilian authorities. 

The military often ends up carrying out at- 
tractive, big-ticket items such as roads, 
schools, bridges, health clinics, with the cor- 
responding public relations boon. Meanwhile 
cash strapped political lenders are left with 
less resources to do a lot less exciting, but 
absolutely vital projects. 

It is often forgotten, but one of the most 
successful—and at the same time most sin- 
ister—military nation-building efforts was 
conducted by the Panamanian Defense 
Forces under Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega. 
While this is albeit one of the most extreme 
examples, it is worth pointing out that once 
the military started down this road, there 
was virtually no area of governance which 
was left untouched by them. 

Mr. President, today in El Salvador, demo- 
cratic political leaders are struggling to con- 
solidate their own democracy. Not surpris- 
ingly, the major stumbling block to this ef- 
fort is the debate over the future role of the 
armed forces. 

Recently El Salvador’s Christian Demo- 
crats—our political ally of choice during the 
difficult decade of the 1980’s—issued their 
own manifesto on the steps needed to be 
taken in order for democracy to prosper. 
Among the specific recommendations they 
made was the following: 

The elimination of all military participa- 
tion in civil affairs of whatever type, includ- 
ing activities such as propaganda, civic ac- 
tion, engineering, etc. * * * 

Mr. President, for too long the United 
States has sought to give the armed forces in 
the developing world tasks which have little 
to do with traditional roles of protecting а 
nation's borders and its political sov- 
ereignty. 

During the cold war, these militaries' mis- 
sion was inward-looking, focusing on inter- 
nal security, with the often all too-tragic re- 
sults that are well known to us. 

Now, with the winding-down of the East- 
West conflict, other roles outside the bound- 
агіев of traditional military conduct апа 
missions are being sought. Without persua- 
sive military threats on their borders, the 
political establishments of many countries 
are now faced with the question: What to do 
with these large standing armies that are 
seemingly without mission or purpose? 

In some countries, such as those in the An- 
dean region, the enemy has changed from 
“international communism" to multi- 
national drug cartels. This new internal se- 
curity function, to my mind, continues to 
put democratic institutions at risk. 

And, in other emerging democracies, na- 
tion building has again become an attractive 
alternative, particularly when given the al- 
ternative—armed forces’ resistance to de- 
militarization. 

Mr. President, I believe that the case of 
Argentina is instructive. Inasmuch as it 
helps give insight to the practical effects of 
searching for nontraditional military roles, 
rather than maintaining armed forces at the 
level at which they are needed. 

In 1962, then Agency for International De- 
velopment contract employee James 
Theberge interviewed Argentina Brig. Gen. 
Carlos J. Rosas. Rosas, who was commander 
of the third infantry division, was one of the 
prime ideologues in bringing French dirty 
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war techniques used in Algeria and Indo- 
china to Argentina. 

According to a U.S. State Department 
memorandum of conversation from the time, 
Theberge reported: 

General Rosas does not believe Argentina 
needs a conventional army to fight foreign 
wars. The period in which Argentina needed 
an army to protect its frontiers or repulse 
attack in international wars is past. In a 
world war its army would be useless. 

He advocates training the army for defen- 
sive counter-revolutionary warfare devel- 
oped by the French in Indo-China and Alge- 
ria. Influenced by French military theorists, 
he believes that the Argentine military must 
understand the social, economic and psycho- 
logical problems of the country in order to 
prevent the conquest of foreign-inspired 
ideologies. 

The recommendation of the U.S. Embassy 
at the time: 

General Rosas“ interest in anti-guerrilla 
warfare is one which we propose to cultivate. 

During a 25-year period, from 1950 to 1975, 
2,766 Argentine military men were trained at 
U.S. Institutions. Six hundred of them at- 
tended the U.S. Army School of the Ameri- 
cas at Fort Gulick in the Panama Canal 
Zone, at which counterinsurgency operations 
were an important component of the curricu- 
lum. 

In 1976, the military took power in a coup 
and proceeded to carry out one of the most 
vicious antiterrorist campaigns conducted in 
the Western World in modern times. The re- 
gime was also one of the most corrupt in re- 
cent memory, and its legacy of financial 
mismanagement left the incoming civilian 
administration in 1983 strapped with an enor- 
mous foreign debt. As Latin sociologist Jose 
Enrique Miguens pointed out, the Argentine 
military shattered the myth that military 
governments were efficient, rather they were 
only brutal. 

As I pointed out, the counterinsurgency 
techniques that were used were copied from 
those used by the French in Algeria and 
Indochina. However, there was also an under- 
lying dynamic at work which directly affects 
that debate here today. 

One of the most intractable problems in 
trying to exert civilian control over the 
military in Argentina, El Salvador, Chile 
and other less developed nations is the idea 
held by many officers that they are different 
and better than their civilian counterparts. 
And, the reasoning runs if they are different 
and better, the question inevitably arises: 
why should they accept the command and 
control of civilian authorities? 

The problem is that nation building, by its 
very nature, helps reinforce that spirit. It 
gives the military a taste for bureaucratic 
power, for immersion into politics, without 
forcing officers to share the difficult choices 
that have to be made by civilian political au- 
thorities. By giving the military training in 
counterinsurgency, nation-building and 
multisector development training, as we 
have in the past, we whet appetites within 
the armed forces of other nations that we 
would not accept in our own country. 

It seems to me we ought to be very careful 
about encouraging foreign militaries to take 
on nontraditional missions, especially those 
which would be much questioned if they were 
taken on by the U.S. military. 

Recently, Adm. Argimiro Fernandez, re- 
tired, the former head of Argentine naval in- 
telligence, spoke about the practical effect 
these kinds of nation-building courses had in 
his country. The planning ideology incul- 
cated by Argentine military colleges, 
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Fernandez said, and the quantity of super- 
ficial general knowledge students received 
there, gave the armed forces the idea they 
had а great capacity for solving the nation's 
problems. As we know, the superficiality of 
their knowledge did not keep the generals 
from seizing power. 

Mr. President, before scarce training re- 
Sources are used for nation building by the 
military, I would suggest we ask what kind 
of nations do we want built. Recently, the 
General Accounting Office conducted a study 
of the IMET Program in six countries. It 
pointed out, in at least two of the countries, 
officials of both the Agency for International 
Development and the U.S. Information Agen- 
cy said national building should be under- 
taken by the civilian sector, and that their 
agencies were capable of providing such 
training to civilians. 

In redesigning DMET, I hope the adminis- 
tration will call on civilian government 
agencies, such as AID and USIA to offer 
their expertise and help. I also urge that 
nongovernmental organizations with experi- 
ence in improving civilian military relations 
in foreign countries be consulted. Among 
these NGO's I hope will be drawn into the 
process are the American University: the Na- 
tional Endowment for Democracy and its 
core grantees the National Democratic Insti- 
tute for International Affairs [NDI]; the Cen- 
ter for Democracy, and the Institute for Rep- 
resentative Government. 

Mr. President, for more than 200 years we 
have enjoyed а democratic government 
which has worked unfettered by the fear of 
military threat or interference. It is an ad- 
mirable record, and one that bears imitation. 
If we are committed to sustaining our links 
to foreign militaries, and at the same time 
show our seriousness in supporting the 
spread and maintenance of democracy, 
DMET can provide needed support for both 
efforts. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the opportunity 
to make these points. I now withdraw my 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment I am withdrawing be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amendment 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Strike out “International Military Edu- 
cation and Training“ and all that follows up 
to but not including the paragraph entitled 
"Foreign Military Financing Program” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

DEMOCRATIC MILITARY EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING 


For necessary expenses to carry out the 
provisions of section 541, $47,196,000: Provided, 
That none of the funds appropriated under 
this heading shall be made available for 
grant financed military education and train- 
ing for any country whose annual per capita 
GNP exceeds $2,940 unless that country 
agrees to fund from its own resources the 
transportation cost and living allowances of 
its students: Provided further, That not less 
than $1,000,000 and up to $2,500,000 of the 
funds appropriated under this heading shall 
be made available for developing, initiating, 
conducting and evaluating courses and other 
programs for training foreign civilian and 
military officials in managing and admin- 
istering military establishments and budg- 
ets, and for training foreign military and ci- 
vilian officials in creating and maintaining 
effective military judicial systems and mili- 
багу codes of conduct, including observance 
of internationally recognized human rights: 
Provided further, That none of the funds ap- 
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propriated under this heading shall be avail- 
able for Malaysia, Zaire, Liberia, and Soma- 
lia: Provided further, That chapter 5 of part II 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by striking out "International 
Military Education and Training" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Democratic Military 
Education and Training": Provided further, 
That any reference in law to international 
military education and training shall here- 
after be deemed to be а reference to demo- 
cratic military education and training: Pro- 
vided further, That funds appropriated under 
this heading shall be available for “пабіоп- 
building" training (other than map making) 
only in а country in which no civilian agen- 
cy, or individual could reasonably be ex- 
pected to carry out such activities and in 
which a freely elected head of government 
has requested such ''nation-building'" train- 
ing: Provided further, That after March 31, 
1991, all trainees shall receive instruction 
specifically designed to promote adherence 
to the universal military responsibility of 
protecting civilians and prisoners from harm 
and intimidation, reporting to the proper 
military and legal authorities all abuses of 
human rights by military forces, and accept- 
ing the authority of elected civilian officials: 
Provided further, 'That section 541 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by in- 
serting the following sentence immediately 
after the first sentence: Such civilian per- 
sonnel shall include foreign governmental 
personnel of ministries other than ministries 
of defense, as well as member of national leg- 
islatures and their staffs, if the military edu- 
cation and training would (i) contribute to 
responsible defense resource management, 
(ii) foster greater respect for and understand- 
ing of the principle of civilian control of the 
military, or (iii) improve military justice 
systems and procedures in accordance with 
internationally recognized human rights. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Oct. 2, 
1990] 


REFORMING IMET WILL HELP FORTIFY 
EMERGING DEMOCRACIES 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I rise today 
to urge the substantive reform of the Inter- 
national Military Education and Training 
[IMET] program. 

The task is an urgent one, given the cur- 
rent scarcity of funds and the fact that, up 
to now, programs such as IMET have not al- 
ways fully reflected U.S. policy concerning 
democratization and the civilian control of 
the military. 

A remarkable transition to democracy is 
now underway in Eastern Europe, Latin 
America, and other parts of the globe. 

Autocrats and totalitarian systems are 
being swept away and replaced by citizens 
eager to participate in the public life of their 
nations. 

Fully aware that democracy is the result 
of more than just a collective desire for free- 
dom, the new leaders of these countries are 
painstakingly crafting practices and institu- 
tions to ensure that liberty endures, a proc- 
ess that harkens back to the early years of 
our own democracy. 

To ensure that the trend toward democ- 
racy continues, one of the most important 
changes that must occur is that a nation's 
military is fully under the control of civilian 
authority. 

At the same time, the Armed Forces must 
develop а professional mission that prepares 
them to defend the Nation's territorial sov- 
ereignty, while keeping them at the margins 
of partisan politics. 
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Since its inception the IMET Program has 
provided important linkages between U.S. 
and foreign military forces. However, as a re- 
cent study by the General Accounting Office 
has noted, the content and impact of the 
training currently provided has not suffi- 
ciently promoted the consolidation of de- 
mocracy. 

It seems to me that what is needed is а 
program that promotes healthier civil-mili- 
tary relations by empowering representa- 
tives of elected civilians with the skills and, 
techniques needed to exercise informed over- 
sight and direction over military forces. 

Mr. President, in many—if not most— 
emerging democracies the corps of civilian 
managers that forms an integral process of 
military management in the United States 
simply does not exist. 

In some countries, particularly in Latin 
America, this is due to seemingly unending 
pendular movement from military regimes, 
to elected governments, then back again. 

In others, such as in Eastern Europe, the 
cadre of civilian democratic managers does 
not exist because what oversight there was 
came from the Communist party apparatus. 

As former Vice President Walter F. Mon- 
dale noted in a recent book, '"T'owards a New 
Relationship: The Role of the Armed Forces 
in a Democratic Government“: 

“The lack of continuity in democratic po- 
litical institutions can mean а loss of histor- 
ical memory, gaps in technical training and 
an absence of personal ties between military 
officers and civilians which sustain good will 
in times of crisis." 

Elected legislators, their staffs, members 
of nongovernmental organizations and per- 
sonnel from Finance, Foreign Relations, De- 
fense and Presidential ministries should be 
among the civilian participants of the new 
IMET Program. 

At the same time, a reformed IMET Pro- 
gram would effectively promote the concept 
of national defense of territory and sov- 
ereignty as the sole military mission, there- 
by discouraging their performance of police 
functions. 

Mr. President, I believe that the IMET cur- 
riculum should emphasize that the success 
and prestige of the American Armed Forces 
and those of many other nations have been 
immeasurably advanced by their unques- 
tioned subordination to civilian political au- 
thority and their strict adherence to a mis- 
sion of national defense of territory and sov- 
ereignty. 

Several initiatives might be taken in this 
regard, such as the use of exchange pro- 
grams, joint studies and structured visits to 
the United States by military and civilian 
personnel to learn how this country has suc- 
cessfully managed its own civil military re- 
lationship. 

There are also professional military ethics 
and responsibilities that are universal and 
particularly appropriate for inclusion in 
IMET training if the 1990's are to be an era 
in which democracy continues to expand. 

First, that the military does not play a 
partisan political role, and follows the orders 
of freely elected civilian authority; 

Second, that it is a military officer's duty 
to prevent human rights abuses of civilians 
or captured or surrendered military person- 
nel, and 

Lastly, that professional military stric- 
tures are incorporated into their daily rou- 
tine concerning the constitutional limits on 
military authority; the proper response to 11- 
legal orders, and the misuse of power to fur- 
ther personal goals. 

Mr. President, I believe that in the next 
fiscal year it is important that testing meth- 
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ods should be developed that would help 
evaluate IMET trainees' attitudes toward 
professional military ethics and responsibil- 
ities. One component would be an evaluation 
of the program's impact on these attitudes 
during instruction and in later careers. 
These testing efforts should be refined as 
1 goes оп in order to improve the curricu- 
um. 

The GAO study also raises serious ques- 
tions about the possible negative effect on 
civilian authority in developing countries of 
the training of military forces in so-called 
nation-building skills. It specifically sug- 
gests that in one country surveyed the use of 
military forces in nation-building was unde- 
sirable because of а tenuous civil-military 
relationship. 

The GAO study also pointed out that offi- 
cials in both the Agency for International 
Development and the United States Informa- 
tion Agency in two of the six nations studied 
indicated that nation-building should be un- 
dertaken by the civilian sector, and that 
their agencies were capable of providing na- 
tion-building training to civilians. 

Mr. President, this issue is more than an 
&cademic debate or a bureaucratic turf-bat- 
tle. The GAO analysis hearkens back to the 
1960's and early 1970's, when the strengthen- 
ing of foreign militaries' nation-building 
missions appeared to help tip the balance of 
power away from elected civilian leaders and 
toward unelected military rulers in many 
nations. 

According to a 1971 Rand Corp. study by 
Luigi Einaudi and Alfred Stepan ІП: 

“А rationale sometimes used for certain 
U.S. military assistance programs is that 
*professionalism' contributes to lessened po- 
litical involvement on the military's part, 
and to their concentration on exclusively 
military affairs. Logic, however, suggests 
that to the extent that military expertise, or 
professionalism, is increased in areas of 
counter-insurgency, nation-building and 
multisector development planning, the mili- 
tary would tend to become more rather than 
less involved in politics.“ 

By encouraging militaries to take on 
greater civic action, or nation-building, re- 
sponsibilities, the United States gives the 
militaries legitimacy in assuming roles that 
put them іп direct competition with civilian 
authorities. As Panama City Mayor Cochez 
has noted: 

"By assigning the military a civic action 
role the U.S. strengthens their hand. When 
they build a bridge, the military will get the 
credit. If a road is constructed, the billboard 
says, 'your National Guard is working for 
you. Meanwhile, we cash-strapped politi- 
cians cannot get financing for our own 
projects, but are sure to get the blame when 
things, а lot of times less exciting things, 
don't get done.“ 

Mr. President, I hope that in structuring 
the IMET curriculum in the coming years, 
these views are taken into consideration. It 
is clear that nation-building studies conflict 
with the broader U.S. policy goals of support 
for democractic leadership. Therefore, I 
would suggest that, with the exception of 
mapmaking, such courses should be cur- 
tailed. 

Further, I would urge that—before scarce 
training resources are used for nation-build- 
ing—we are certain that within the country 
in question there are no civilians qualified 
for such training, and that no civilian agen- 
су, governmental or private, could reason- 
ably expect to undertake the specific task. 

Mr. President, because the United States 
has a highly successful experience in the ci- 
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vilian control of the military, it can provide 
а valuable model for study for officers and 
others coming from newly emerging democ- 
racies. 

For this reason, I urge that immediate ac- 
tion be taken to ensure that a significant 
part of the IMET curriculum be devoted to 
the study of democratic institutions and 
practices. 

Among the issues upon which the curricu- 
lum should focus are the close interactions 
and contract between civilians and military 
throughout our command and control struc- 
ture; the scores of nongovernmental agencies 
which help to inform and to shape military 
policy and how they operate, and the role 
played by Congress and other governmental 
agencies in policy formulation. 

The importance of the Posse Comitatus 
Act, which has helped keep our military 
from involving itself in partisan political ac- 
tivity by keeping it at the margins of inter- 
nal security, should also be stressed. 

At the same time, I believe it is vital that 
& certain number of the IMET training slots, 
20 percent in the first year, should be ear- 
marked for civilians broadly representative 
of the political community and nongovern- 
mental organizations in the countries in 
which IMET 1з offered. 

By seeking to train significant numbers of 
civilians over time, we will be both empow- 
ering civilian managers and assuring an in- 
stance of democratic oversight which is 
sadly lacking in many of these nations. 

In expanding the scope of IMET training, I 
believe that it is important that the admin- 
istration seek to contract the services of 
nongovernmental entities to assist both in 
the training of civilians and in rounding out 
the curriculums offered to the military. 

A variety of these—such as the Center for 
Democracy, the National Democratic Insti- 
tute for International Affairs [NDI], and the 
Institute for Representative Government— 
have experience in studying or improving 
civil military relations in foreign countries. 
They should be consulted with during the 
process of reformulation of IMET. 

Similarly, certain countries have an ur- 
gent need for this type of training. Certainly 
the nations of Eastern Europe are can- 
didates, given the heavy legacy of Soviet- 
trained security forces and domination by 
local communist parties. Countries such as 
Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Brazil, El Sal- 
vador, Thailand, the Philippines, Korea, and 
Nicaragua should also be considered for 
Democratic military education and training. 

The United States has had the good for- 
tune to have enjoyed more than 200 years of 
Democratic Government. Part of the 
strength of our system has been the undeni- 
able success with which we have handled our 
own civil-military relationship. This is per- 
haps one of the most important lessons we 
can provide a world still struggling to find 
its own democratic institutions and proce- 
dures. We must do so, and quickly. 

Mr. President, I know my good friend and 
distinguished colleague, Senator Leahy, 
chairman of the Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee with jurisdiction over IMET, has 
been looking into the issue of reforming 
IMET as well. I look forward to working 
with him on this. 

THE PAUL H. NITZE SCHOOL OF AD- 
VANCED INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
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Washington, DC, January 14, 1991. 
Senator ALAN CRANSTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR CRANSTON: I am writing to 
offer my unqualified support for your pro- 
posal to amend the International Military 
Education and Training Act. 

The lessons of contemporary Latin Amer- 
ican history make plain the need for more ef- 
fective civilian control of military institu- 
tions. Indeed, the very survival of legiti- 
mate, democratically elected governments 
throughout the hemisphere depends on the 
continued strengthening of civilian-military 
ties and the assertion of civilian control over 
military establishments. 

Though recent years have seen the emer- 
gence of numerous democratically elected 
governments in Latin America, the hemi- 
sphere continues to face the threat of a re- 
turn to dictatorships. As recently as this 
past autumn, the presidents of Argentina 
and Chile have faced veiled or actual chal- 
lenges to their power by military officers in 
their countries. The government of El Sal- 
vador, while facing the threat of armed revo- 
lutionaries, simultaneously faces the menace 
of a military establishment often unaccount- 
able to civilian authority. Likewise, govern- 
ments throughout the region do not enjoy 
the longstanding, secure and amicable subor- 
dination of military to civilian authority 
which is the mainstay of our country’s 
democratic system. 

The education, guidance and institutional 
support envisioned by the IMET Reform Bill, 
I believe, can contribute substantially to fos- 
tering more healthy relationships between 
the civilian and military establishments in 
the rest of the hemisphere. 

Sincerely, 
RIORDAN ROETT. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, December 13, 1990. 
Hon. RICHARD CHENEY, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Pentagon, Washington, DC. 

DEAR DICK: As you know, the issue of civil- 
military relations continues to be one of 
paramount importance in Argentina, a na- 
tion that returned to democratic rule less 
than a decade ago. 

Last week’s bloody uprising by ultra-right- 
ist military officers—the fourth in less than 
four years—was quickly quashed by troops 
loyal to President Carlos Menem. The rapid- 
ity with which Menem acted, and the un- 
flinching decision by the overwhelming ma- 
jority within the armed forces to support 
constitutional rule, help ameliorate the 
awful impact this latest act of armed sedi- 
tion had on Argentina’s international image. 

The latest revolt came as the Menem gov- 
ernment was about to embark on an ambi- 
tious program to modernize and restructure 
the armed forces. In the aftermath of the 
military mutiny, President Menem coura- 
geously announced he was pressing forward 
with plans to reduce the size of the armed 
forces, while at the same time giving those 
who remain the tools with which they could 
adequately prepare for the national defense. 

Included in this reform are far-reaching 
changes in troop deployments—moving man- 
power from populous areas where they once 
acted more like occupation forces and out to 
frontier areas of strategic significance. 

I personally applaud these efforts. I believe 
they will help Argentine democrats gain a 
surer footing in their quest for civilian con- 
trol over the military. And I also believe 
that they will lead to a more professional 
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and capable armed forces in а country whose 
ties to the United States are ever stronger. 

I am concerned, however, that U.S. mili- 
tary policy fully reflect the changes within 
Argentina, and those relevant factors within 
the changing international context, so that 
we might help to fortify these new directions 
taken under the stewardship of President 
Menem. 

There have been press reports that con- 
tinuing pressure from Great Britain on the 
Administration is having the effect of block- 
ing even modest military sales by the United 
States to Argentina. 

British officials have opposed arms sales to 
Argentina since the 1982 war over the Falk- 
land/Malvinas Islands. U.S. acquiescence to 
these pressures made sense in the past, par- 
ticularly on human rights grounds. However, 
since President Menem took office, diplo- 
табіс relations with Great Britain have been 
restored; the Argentina government has sent 
& military contingent to the Gulf to bolster 
international efforts against Iraqi aggres- 
sion, and the three Argentine armed services 
have proven their loyalty—under fire—to the 
constitutional government. 

Even as budgetary restraints would keep 
Argentine purchases to a minimum, surely 
the Menem government ought to be allowed 
access to American arms sales and know-how 
in its effort to professionalize its forces. Ar- 
gentine officials have saíd that spare parts, 
training materials and the possibility of ac- 
quiring А-4 Skyhawk fighter aircraft would 
help make the transition complete. It has 
also been brought to my attention that the 
Menem government is seeking Defense De- 
partment cooperation in the establishment 
of a training school for helicopter pilots. 

I hope that progress can be made on some 
or all of these requests. The criteria used in 
judging such aid, I believe, ought to be con- 
cerns for the consolidation of Argentine de- 
mocracy and the net gain for hemispheric se- 
curity, not worries about official reactions 
in post-Thatcher Britain. 

I would also like to take this opportunity 
to urge that Argentina be given a greater 
number of training slots in the international 
Military Education and Training (IMET) 
program. This year for the first time Con- 
gress authorized IMET training for civilians 
working in posts in defense and related min- 
istries. Currently 29 Argentine military offi- 
cers are slated to be trained in technical and 
management subjects in the following year. 

The existence of an important group of ci- 
vilian managers in defense and security is- 
sues is, I am sure you would agree, a key ele- 
ment in the success of our own civil-military 
relationship. In Argentina, that core of civil- 
ian expertise—almost non-existent several 
years ago—is still dangerously thin. There- 
fore, I would urge you to include Argentine 
civilians in upcoming IMET training oppor- 
tunities. 

I appreciate the chance to share my 
thoughts with you on this important matter. 
If you have any questions, please do not hesi- 
tate to contact me, or have a member of 
your staff contact Martin Edwin Andersen, 
my legislative assistant for defense, at 224- 
8114. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN CRANSTON. 
EMBASSY OF THE 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 
Washington, DC, December 18, 1990. 
Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am writing in reference 

to your letter of December 13, addressed to 
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the Secretary of Defense in which you ex- 
press your support of our country in the 
International Military Education and Train- 
ing Program and on other military matters. 

I want to convey the gratitude of the Ar- 
gentine Government and mine, for your com- 
ments regarding the diligent manner with 
which the President of Argentina, Dr. Carlos 
Бай! Menem handled the military crisis on 
December 3d. 

At the same time. I would like to thank 
you for your personal endorsement of the 
military reform in Argentina through your 
proposal for the modifications of the current 
appropriations to IMET. This will ensure а 
more just distribution of the foreign mili- 
tary aid and will consolidate the democratic 
process that is taking place in Latin Amer- 
ica and other parts of the world. 

Sincerely, 
GUIDO DI TELLA, 
Ambassador. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, DC, January 2, 1991. 
In Reply Refer to: 1-90/70564. 
Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR CRANSTON: It is a pleasure 
to respond to your 13 December letter to Sec- 
retary Cheney regarding Argentine civil- 
military relations. Тһе strengthening of 
civil-military cooperation and civilian con- 
trol of the military form the cornerstone of 
our policy objectives in Argentina. 

The firm response by President Menem and 
loyal members of the Armed Forces to crush 
the violent actions by ''Carapintada" sup- 
porters on 3 December was affirmation of 
their commitment to democracy. The severe 
economic crisis in Argentina, however, will 
continue to pose a challenge to the demo- 
cratic process, Fortunately, the non-demo- 
cratic views of the few Carapintadas“ are 
not shared by the broad civilian and military 
sectors. 

Because of its importance to the Adminis- 
tration, Argentina's commitment to the con- 
solidation of democracy and the develop- 
ment of an internationalist, pro-western for- 
eign policy is being closely monitored. The 
recent reestablishment of relations with 
Great Britain and the decision to support the 
international effort in the Persian Gulf, as 
well as their continued presence in the Gulf 
of Fonseca supporting UN efforts to verify 
the Central American peace process, are evi- 
dence of a changing Argentine philosophy. 
We are hopeful that with the full realization 
of these changes, reinforced by the momen- 
tum from President Bush's recent visit, 
greater opportunities for enhanced relations 
with Argentina will be afforded. 

Officials from the Department of Defense 
and Department of State recently traveled 
to Argentina to identify possible areas for 
future cooperation. Our immediate goal is to 
be responsible to Argentine queries related 
to their consolidation and restructuring ef- 
forts. We hope to exchange ideas with senior 
Ministry of Defense officials and share the 
lessons learned from our own experiences in 
these areas. We will supplement this activity 
with funds made available this year for the 
training of Defense and related ministry offi- 
cials in defense management. We are also 
working with the Department of State to se- 
cure additional IMET monies, as well as a 
modest amount of FMF, to assist Argentine 
equipment modernization and training ef- 
forts. 

On behalf of Secretary Cheney, I thank you 
for your continued interest in our military- 
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to-military relations with Argentina. Please 
do not hesitate to contact me if I may be of 
further assistance or answer any specific 
questions you may have on this subject. 
Sincerely, 
CARL W. FORD, Jr. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, January 9, 1991. 
Hon. RICHARD CHENEY, 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, DC. 

DEAR DICK: As you know, I am very inter- 
ested in the modernization of the Inter- 
national Military Education and Training 
(IMET) program. 

Last year, I introduced IMET reform legis- 
lation designed to make the program more 
fully address the issue of civilian control of 
the military—a subject of vital importance 
in newly-emerging democracies, Last month, 
following the fourth military uprising in Ar- 
gentina in as many years, I wrote to you urg- 
ing that civilians from that country be in- 
cluded in IMET training so as to help em- 
power them in their efforts to modernize 
their armed forces. I plan to push ahead in 
these efforts again this year. 

More recently I came across the minutes of 
& workshop held at the Pentagon on Septem- 
ber 26 and 27 that may have already crossed 
your desk. They underscore the need to re- 
formulate U.S. security assistance along the 
lines I have suggested. 

The workshop was sponsored jointly by the 
Strategic Concepts Development Center of 
the National Defense University and the 
Strategic Plans and Policy Directorate (J-5) 
of the Joint Staff. Although the event fo- 
cused on Latin Ameríca, I believe some of its 
recommendations bear keeping in mind in 
programs throughout the developing world. 

Included among the recommendations 
made at the workshop was the following pas- 
sage: 

“For the U.S., there is the need for new 
strategies and tactics to strengthen the 
forces of the democratic transition. The U.S. 
should immediately modify the Inter-Amer- 
ican Defense College to make it half civilian 
and half military, expand the training of ci- 
vilians in the oversight and control of mili- 
tary matters, expand the training of mili- 
taries in support of civilian democracies, and 
assure that U.S. military activities are con- 
ducted in a way that they serve to enhance 
the control of civilian authorities exercise 
over the military.” 

I am delighted to find that there appears 
to be an emerging consensus on the need to 
fortify security assistance programs in this 
direction. The idea of reformulating the mis- 
sion of the Inter-American Defense College 
to include the training of qualified civilians 
is one I have held for some time. I under- 
stand Gen. Colin Powell has also expressed 
an interest in making such a change. 

Obviously, these changes cannot happen 
overnight. But given the fact we are starting 
a new legislative session I will be most 
happy to work with you to make the start 
necessary. Please let me know what assist- 
ance you might need from me, or have a 
member of your staff call Martin Edwin An- 
derson, my legislative assistant for defense 
and international relations, at (202) 224-8114. 

I look forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN CRANSTON.e 
By Mr. RIEGLE: 

S. 157. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to waive the 
late enrollment penalty under Medi- 
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care part В for any disabled individual 
who was covered under his own or his 
spouse’s private employment-related 
health insurance; to the Committee on 
Finance. 
WAIVER OF MEDICARE LATE ENROLLMENT 
PENALTY FOR CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS 

ө Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, today I 
am reintroducing a bill which will 
eliminate an inequity which exists in 
the Medicare Program for Social Secu- 
rity Disability Insurance [SSDI] bene- 
ficiaries. 

There is a small number of SSDI 
beneficiaries who are eligible for Medi- 
care but who have failed to enroll be- 
cause they have health coverage 
though the extension of their work-re- 
lated health insurance or a spouse’s 
employment-related health care plan. 
If these individuals ever need to enroll 
in the Medicare Part B Program, they 
will be subjected to a 10-percent pen- 
alty for each year they delay enroll- 
ment. The bill will address this in- 
equity. 

Mr. President, as you know Medicare 
was first enacted in 1965 to provide fi- 
nancial access to vital health care 
services to our elderly population. In 
1973, Medicare coverage was extended 
to disabled individuals entitled to So- 
cial Security disability insurance for 24 
months or more. Since its inception, 
the program has experienced enormous 
growth. In 1990, it is estimated that 30 
million elderly and 3.3 million disabled 
individuals will receive benefits in the 
Medicare Program. It is clear that this 
program is serving a vital source of ac- 
cess to health care services. 

When Medicare was first enacted, a 
10-percent annual surcharge was as- 
sessed against those who delayed their 
enrollment in the voluntary part B 
supplemental medical insurance of 
Medicare. This provision was enacted 
to create a disincentive for individuals 
who were planning to delay enrollment 
until they became ill and in need of 
health care services. The provision was 
based on sound actuarial accounting 
and was designed to assure a sufficient 
amount of premiums to assist in the 
funding of the program. At that time, 
there was a maximum of a 30-percent 
penalty because the enrollment period 
for the part B of Medicare was limited 
to 3 years. In 1972, the limited enroll- 
ment period was abolished. Congress, 
however, failed to repeal or cap the 
part B surcharge. We now have a small 
population of individuals who have in- 
curred a substantial penalty for late 
enrollment, and for whom assessing the 
penalty does not make sense. 

The bill I am introducing today 
would address another circumstance 
where individuals are being inappropri- 
ately penalized. A small number of dis- 
abled individuals who are qualified for 
Medicare as a result of their eligibility 
for SSDI, receive their health care cov- 
erage through a spouse’s employment- 
related health care plan or through the 
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continuation of their own work-related 
health plan. They are reducing the 
Federal Government health care costs 
and they should not be penalized for 
their efforts. This bill will eliminate 
the part B premium penalty for the dis- 
abled person and/or disabled spouse 
who are enrolled in a group health care 
plan provided by the beneficiary’s 
former employment or a spouse’s cur- 
rent or former employment. 

Mr. President, those individuals who 
choose to enroll in Medicare part B in- 
surance at a later date because for 
some reason their previous insurance 
coverage was terminated should not be 
penalized unfairly. These disabled indi- 
viduals have to pay an additional 10- 
percent surcharge yearly for each year 
they delay entrance into Medicare part 
B during which time they were actu- 
ally saving the Federal Government 
money because they were using work- 
related coverage. 

Congress recently addressed this 
problem and rectified a similar cir- 
cumstance where old age and survivors 
beneficiaries were being inappropri- 
ately penalized. Included in Public Law 
97-248, the Tax Equity and Fiscal Re- 
sponsibility Act of 1982 [TEFRA], was 
the working aged provisions which 
made Medicare the secondary payer for 
certain elderly workers. The provisions 
amended the Federal Age Discrimina- 
tion Employment Act [ADEA] to re- 
quire employers to offer their employ- 
ees aged 65 to 69 and their dependents 
the equivalent health care coverage as 
their younger employees. It became 
clear that it would be inappropriate to 
penalize these individuals and subject 
them to the part B premium surcharge 
if enrollment in the part B program 
would simply duplicate their work- 
based health care coverage. This in- 
equity was corrected with the passage 
of Public Law 98-369, the Deficit Reduc- 
tion Act of 1984 [DEFRA] which ex- 
empted these individuals from the sur- 
charge. 

I urge all my colleagues to support 
this piece of legislation and help to 
eliminate this inequitable and unfair 
situation. We must persist in our ef- 
forts of making Medicare affordable, 
accessible, and fair in its design and 
implementation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill text be printed in the 
RECORD upon the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

5. 157 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. ELIMINATION OF LATE ENROLLMENT 
PENALTY UNDER PART B OF MEDI- 


CARE FOR CERTAIN DISABLED INDI- 
VIDUALS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The second sentence of 
section 1839(b) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking the period at the end of 
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thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “, and months in which the individ- 
ual was entitled to a disability insurance 
benefit under section 223 or to a benefit 
under subsection (d), (e), or (f) of section 202 
by reason of a disability (as defined in sec- 
tion 223(d)), and can demonstrate that the in- 
dividual was enrolled in such a plan by rea- 
son of the individual’s (or the individual’s 
spouse's) current or former employment". 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to pre- 
miums for months beginning after the date 
of enactment of this Act.e 


By Mr. MCCAIN: 

S. 160. A bill to extend the period of 

unemployment compensation for indi- 
viduals involuntarily separated from 
the the Armed Forces; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 
VETERANS' UMEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT 
ө Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to address the need for equality 
in the treatment of our men and 
women in our Armed Forces. 

We now face the most urgent crisis in 
the way we treat our military person- 
nel since the days in which we carried 
out massive personnel cuts following 
World War II. Last year we mandated 
that our Armed Forces must be re- 
duced by upward of 500,000 personnel. 
Even given the exigencies surrounding 
the current crisis in the Persian Gulf, 
we still must reduce those forces. 

At the very moment we ask them to 
risk their lives, military men and 
women are bewildered and confused 
about their future careers. They know 
that the coming cuts in the all volun- 
teer military are going to be large, but 
they have no idea of how their lives 
and those of their families will be af- 
fected. 

These men and women аге volun- 
teers. They joined to serve their coun- 
try. Most joined to make the military 
а, career. We must act to protect them. 
Now of all times, we need to show them 
that we care. We must show them that 
their service and sacrifices are appre- 
ciated by à grateful country. 

This is why I believe we must fully 
address the need to protect the men 
and women of our volunteer military 
force. Our current system still does not 
provide the needed protection. Many 
elements are based on the assumption 
that virtually all military personnel 
will either leave military service at a 
time of their own choosing, or retire 
with substantial benefits after making 
the military their career. The reality is 
that tens of thousands of fully quali- 
fied personnel will be forced to leave 
military service years before they 
planned to do so, and often with only 
limited notice. 

We have already made an important 
beginning in dealing with this situa- 
tion. Last year, we passed legislation 
that will take account of this new re- 
ality. We required the development of a 
transition plan that will provide im- 
proved separation pay, unemployment 
compensation, relocation and outplace- 
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ment services, priorities іп Federal hir- 
ing, benefits under the G.I. bill, and 
medical insurance. However, through 
inaction by a few, our gallant men and 
women are still being treated as second 
class citizens in one important respect: 

Unemployment compensation now 
available to military personnel is dif- 
ferent than that offered to other work- 
ers. This is not fair. Unemployment 
compensation should provide the same 
26 weeks of compensation available to 
civilians, and should be available after 
one week. Currently, former military 
personnel are eligible for only 13 weeks 
of compensation and have to wait 4 
weeks before they become eligible to 
receive unemployment compensation. 
The bill I am introducing today will 
remedy that injustice. 

Irealize that fairness has a price tag, 
and some feel our budget deficit is 
more important than our obligation to 
those who are involved in Operation 
Desert Shield, operations off Liberia, 
and many other troubled areas of the 
world. I do not believe this is the case. 
For the last 17 years, the United States 
has successfully executed its global 
mission without a peacetime draft. It 
has done so only because we have asked 
a small fraction of our citizens to as- 
sume the risks and responsibilities of 
national defense, and we have built an 
All Volunteer Force of men and women 
who planned to make the military 
their profession. 

It is thanks in large part to their 
dedication and sacrifice that we have 
seen free governments being formed in 
eastern Europe, and the threat of a 
major war in Europe decreased to mini- 
mal levels. It is thanks to them, that 
Saudi Arabia was not overrun by the 
forces of Saddam Hussein. 

Unless we provide these dedicated 
men and women with all of the ele- 
ments of а comprehensive protection 
plan, uniformed personnel who are 
forced to leave the service will do so 
with few of the options and protections 
available to those who retire or volun- 
tarily leave the military. Tens of thou- 
sands of fully qualified personnel and 
their families from every state will not 
get the unemployment compensation 
they deserve. 

Mr. President, we need to be able to 
deal with this situation so that every 
man and woman currently serving in 
the U.S. Armed Forces can be certain 
that they will be fully protected. The 
legislation I am introducing sets forth 
specific proposals to improve unem- 
ployment compensation to assist those 
who are involuntarily separated. This 
bill wil complete the comprehensive 
transition plan that we enacted last 
year. 

Mr. President, we must act as quick- 
ly as we can to assure the men and 
women in the military, that Congress 
is not ignoring them, and that efforts 
are underway to ensure that they will 
be treated property if they are forced 
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to end their chosen career. These men 
and women met their obligation to us, 
and I will do everything in my power to 
ensure that we will meet our obliga- 
tions to them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD immediately following 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 160 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. THIS ACT MAY BE 
CITED 


AS THE “VETERANS UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT OF 


1991.” 
SEC. 2. PERIOD OF UNEMPLO' COMPENSA- 


'YMENT 
TION FOR  EXSERVICEMEN  EX- 
TENDED. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (c) of section 
8521 of title 5, United States Code, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(с) The aggregate amount of compensa- 
tion payable on the basis of Federal service 
(as defined іп subsection (a)) to any individ- 
ual with respect to any benefit year shall not 
exceed 26 times the individual's weekly bene- 
fit amount for total unemployment.". 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply to claims 
for unemployment compensation made by in- 
dividuals discharged or released on or after 
the date of the enactment of this Act.e 


By Mr. INOUYE (for himself and 
Mr. AKAKA): 

S. 161. A bill to amend titles XVIII 
and XIX of the Social Security Act to 
provide that nurse practitioners of 
clinical nurse specialist services are 
covered under part B of Medicare and 
are a mandatory benefit under Medic- 
aid; the Committee on Armed Services. 

COVERAGE OF NURSE PRACTICTIONER OR 

CLINICAL NURSE SPECIALIST SERVICES 
* Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing legislation to provide for the 
direct reimbursement under Medicare 
and Medicaid for our Nation's nurse 
practitioners and clinical nurse spe- 
cialists. My proposal would also make 
these services а mandated benefit 
under ever State's Medicaid plan, in а 
manner similar to that currently in 
public law for services of nurse mid- 
wives. 

Mr. President, for a number of years 
Department of Defense CHAMPUS Pro- 
gram has recognized these practition- 
ers as autonomous providers and we 
have been most pleased by both the 
cost effectiveness of their care as well 
as the quality of the services that they 
render. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 161 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
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SECTION 1. COVERAGE OF NURSE PRACTITIONER 
OR CLINICAL NURSE SPECIALIST 
SERVICES UNDER PART B OF MEDI- 
CARE. 

(a) COVERAGE OF SERVICES.—Section 1861 
(8(2) of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 
1395х(с)(2)), as amended by the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990, is further 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraph (Q) as 
subparagraph (P); 

(2) by adding “and” at the end of subpara- 
graph (P) as redesignated; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

"(Q) nurse practitioner or clinical nurse 
specialist services:“. 

(b) DEFINITION.—Section 1861 of such Act 
(42 U.S.C. 1395x), as amended by the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990, is further 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (jj) as 
added by section 4163(a) of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990 as sub- 
section (kk); and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 


"NURSE PRACTITIONER OR CLINICAL NURSE 
SPECIALIST SERVICES 


*"(1)10) The term ‘nurse practitioner or 
clinical nurse specialist services' means 
services performed by a nurse practitioner or 
clinical nurse specialist (as defined in para- 
graph (2) which the nurse practitioner or 
clinical nurse specialist is legally authorized 
to perform under State law (or the State reg- 
ulatory mechanism provided by State law) of 
the State in which such services are per- 
formed, whether or not the nurse practi- 
tioner or clinical nurse specialist is under 
the supervision of, or associated with, а phy- 
sician or other health care provider. 

“(2) The term ‘nurse practitioner or clini- 
cal nurse specialist' means an individual 
who— 

“(А) is a registered nurse and is licensed to 
practice nursing in the State in which the 
nurse practitioner or clinical nurse special- 
ist services are performed; and 

*"(B)ü) holds а master's degree in nursing 
or а related field from ап accredited edu- 
cational institution, or 

*(11) is certified as а nurse practitioner or 
clinical nurse specialist by the duly recog- 
nized professional nurses association.''. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall be effective with 
respect to services performed on or after the 
first day of the first month which begins 
more than 60 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

SEC. 2. COVERAGE OF NURSE PRACTITIONER OR 
CLINICAL NURSE SPECIALIST SERV- 
ICES AS A MANDATORY MEDICAID 
BENEFIT. 


(а) COVERAGE ОҒ SERVICES.—Section 1905(a) 
of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 
1396d(a)), as amended by the Omnibus Budget 


Reconciliation Act of 1990, is further 
amended— 

(1) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graph (21); 


(2) in paragraph (24) by striking the comma 
at the end and inserting a semicolon; and 

(3) by redesignating paragraphs (22), (23), 
and (24) as paragraphs (25), (22), and (23), re- 
spectively, and by transferring and inserting 
paragraph (25) after paragraph (23), as so re- 
designated; and 

(4) by inserting after paragraph (23) as re- 
designated the following new paragraph: 

(24) nurse practitioner or clinical nurse 
specialist services (as defined in section 
1861(11)(1)); and". 
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(b) CONFORMING CHANGES.— 

(1) Section 1902(a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
1396а(а)) is amended— 

(A) in paragraph (10А), by striking “апа 
(21)" and inserting “(21), and (24)”; and 

(В) in paragraph (10(C)iv) by striking 
“paragraphs (1) through (5) and (17) of sec- 
tion 1905(a) or the care and services listed in 
any 7 of the paragraphs numbered (1) 
through (20)" and inserting ‘paragraphs (1) 
through (5), (17), and (24) of section 1905(a) or 
the care and services listed in any 7 of the 
paragraphs numbered (1) through (24)”. 

(2) Section 1902()) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
1396a(j)) is amended by striking “(21)” and 
inserting “(24)”. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.— 

(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), the 
amendments made by this section shall be 
effective with respect to payments under 
title XIX of the Social Security Act for cal- 
endar quarters beginning more than 60 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(2) In the case of a State plan for medical 
assistance under title XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act which the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services determines requires 
State legislation in order for the plan to 
meet the additional requirements imposed 
by the amendments made by this section, 
the State plan shall not be regarded as fail- 
ing to comply with the requirements of such 
title solely on the basis of its failure to meet 
these additional requirements before the 
first day of the calendar quarter beginning 
after the close of the first regular session of 
the State legislature that begins after the 
date of the enactment of this Act.e 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 162. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to permit schools 
offering degrees in social work to ob- 
tain grants for training projects in ger- 
іабгісв, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
Sources. 

GERIATRICS TRAINING PROJECTS 
è Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am re- 
introducing legislation today that will 
authorize schools of social work to 
apply for grants under the title 7, U.S. 
Public Health Service geriatric train- 
ing initiatives. 

Mr. President, the clinical social 
workers of our Nation have long been 
working closely with the elderly and 
have been at the forefront of innova- 
tive home health care and day care 
Services. Accordingly, I believe that it 
is only fair to provide them with qual- 
ity training and education by allowing 
their institutions to apply for these 
important Federal funds. 

Irequest unanimous consent that the 
text of my bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, ав 
follows: 


S. 162 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. GERIATRICS TRAINING PROJECTS. 

Section 789(b)(1) of the Public Health Serv- 
ісе Act (42 U.S.C. 295g-9(b)(1)) is amended by 
inserting schools offering degrees in social 
work," after teaching hospitals.“ . e 
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Ву Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 163. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 to provide for energy man- 
agement improvement of Federal 
buildings, the acquisition and financ- 
ing of public buildings, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

EFFICIENT ENERGY MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 
* Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce а bill to promote 
the more efficient management of the 
public building service of the General 
Services Administration. This bill pro- 
vides incentives for GSA to utilize en- 
ergy efficient practices апа  tech- 
nologies. By permitting GSA to place 
the rebates and other incentives of- 
fered by many of the Nation’s utility 
companies in the Federal building fund 
we encourage the General Services Ad- 
ministration to adopt a rational and ef- 
ficient energy management program. 
This program has already been passed 
in last year’s appropriation bill. This 
bill would simply clarify Congress in- 
tended that this be a permanent pro- 


gram. 

This bill would also provide GSA the 
authority to borrow directly from the 
Federal Financing Bank. Since 1987, 
Congress has authorized 13 lease-pur- 
chase projects. At a hearing on March 
20, 1990, before the Subcommittee on 
Water Resources, Transportation and 
Infrastructure of the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works on the ad- 
ministration’s building policy, I was 
informed by the Office of Management 
and Budget’s Deputy Director, William 
Diefenderfer ІП, that OMB had decided 
to change its policy on lease-purchase 
projects. Their decision, in fact, was 
that there will be no lease-purchase fi- 
nancing for the 13 lease-purchase 
projects already authorized by dif- 
ferent public laws between 1987 and 
1989. 

OMB’s decision to change their pol- 
icy on lease-purchase financing comes 
after an OMB-General Services Admin- 
istration joint task force recommenda- 
tion in September 1989, that GSA em- 
ploy lease-purchase financing for the 
construction of 21 additional new build- 
ings. Their report concluded that suffi- 
cient funds were not available for the 
direct construction of these projects 
and that continued leasing would be an 
inefficient and expensive way to pro- 
vide the space. However, OMB has now 
said that new buildings ought to be 
built by direct Federal construction 
rather than through lease-purchase fi- 
nancing. We don't appear to have the 
funds, so my guess is that we will con- 
tinue to lease—an inefficient policy, 
but I suppose а politically acceptable 
one for OMB. 

To assure that those 13 previously 
authorized building projects are built, 
OMB has proposed that they be fi- 
nanced by the Federal Financing Bank. 
The Federal Triangle project in Wash- 
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ington and the Foley Square project in 
New York City have already begun to 
receive FFB funds. Unfortunately, the 
General Services Administration cur- 
rently does not have the authority to 
borrow directly from the FFB. Thus, а 
legal fiction must be created to borrow 
these funds for GSA, at а cost to the 
taxpayer. This bill will permit GSA to 
borrow directly from the FFB, and save 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in so 
doing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, às 
follows: 

S. 163 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. DESIGNATION OF FEDERAL BUILD- 
ING FUND. 


Section 210(f)(1) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 
U.S.C. 490(f)(1)) is amended by inserting after 
“а fund" the following (to be known as the 
Federal Buildings Fund')“. 

SEC. 2. ENERGY MANAGEMENT. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Fund established pursuant to sec- 
tion 210(f) of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed (40 U.S.C. 490(f)), is authorized to receive 
any revenues, collections, or other income 
received ín the form of rebates, cash incen- 
tives or otherwise, related to energy savings, 
all of which shall remain in the Fund until 
expended, and remain available for Federal 
energy management improvement programs 
as may be authorized by law or as may be 
deemed appropriate by the Administrator of 
General Services. The General Services Ad- 
ministration is authorized to use such funds, 
in addition to amounts received as New 
Obligational Authority, in such activity or 
activities of the Fund as may be necessary; 
Provided, 'That the General Services Admin- 
istration shall provide the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations with a plan 
to ensure а balanced and equitable approach 
for the relocation of Federal agencies іп the 
Washington, D.C. metropolitan area by 
March 31, 1991. 

SEC. 3. ACQUISITION AND FINANCING OF PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND OTHER FACILITIES. 

Section 3 of the Public Buildings Act of 
1959 (40 U.S.C. 602) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

"ACQUISITION AUTHORITY 


"SEC. 3. (a) The Administrator is author- 
ized to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, 
donation, exchange, or otherwise, any build- 
ing and its site which the Administrator de- 
termines to be necessary to carry out the du- 
ties of the Administrator under thís Act. 

“(b)(1) Тһе Administrator may borrow di- 
rectly from the Federal Financing Bank such 
sums as may be necessary to finance or refi- 
nance the acquisition or construction of pub- 
lic buildings, including related services and 
property, through installment purchase 
agreements which are specifically authorized 
by any other law. 

“(2) If the Administrator borrows funds 
under this subsection, the Administrator 
may— 

“(А) expend the funds for acquisition or 
construction of the facilities for which the 
funds are borrowed; 
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“(В) invest the funds in obligations of the 
United States or obligations the principal 
and interest of which are guaranteed by the 
United States pending their use for such ac- 
quisition or construction; and 

O) request the Secretary of the Treasury 
to invest the funds in obligations of the 
United States pending their use for such ac- 
quisition or construction. 

*(3) The Administrator may transfer from 
the Federal Buildings Fund such amounts as 
may be necessary to repay any obligation in- 
curred under paragraph (1) Repayment may 
be made by installment payments, but the 
repayment period may not exceed— 

“(А) 35 years from the date the obligation 
is incurred; and 

“(В) 30 years from the date the building is 
acquired or construction is completed. 

“(4) Title to property acquired with funds 
obtained under paragraph (1) shall be in the 
United States.“. 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 164. A bill to require that imports 
of fresh papaya meet all the require- 
ments imposed on domestic fresh pa- 
paya; to the Committee оп Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

IMPORTS OF FRESH PAPAYA TO MEET ALL 
REQUIREMENTS AS DOMESTIC 

* Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I rise to 
introduce a bill to amend section 8e of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, here- 
after referred to as the “Асб”, as reen- 
acted and amended by the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, to require that imports of 
Hawaii Solo-type papaya meet all re- 
quirements imposed on domestic fresh 
Hawaii Solo-type papaya. 

Under section 8e, whenever any mar- 
keting order issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture: 

* * * contains any terms of conditions reg- 
ulating the grade, size, quality, or maturity 
of tomatoes, raisins, olives (other than Span- 
ish-style green olives), prunes, avocadoes, 
mangoes, limes, grapefruit, green peppers, 
Irish potatoes, cucumbers, oranges, onions, 
walnuts, dates, filberts, or eggplants pro- 
duced in the United States the importation 
into the United States of any such commod- 
ity * * * shall be prohibited unless it com- 
plies with the grade, size, quality, and matu- 
rity provisions of such order or comparable 
restrictions promulgated hereunder. * * * 

This bill would add Hawaii Solo- 
type papayas" to this list of imported 
commodities that must meet minimum 
quality standards of domestically pro- 
duced fruits, vegetables, and specialty 
crops. 

Hawaiian Solo-type papayas are cur- 
rently marketed under the provisions 
of marketing order, 7 CFR part 928, as 
amended, regulating among other 
things grade, size, quality, and matu- 
rity. The purpose of this marketing 
order, as with other similar orders, is 
to protect the interests of our domestic 
consumers and provide them with high- 
quality commodities, whether the 
product is foreign or domestic. Often- 
times, however, the efforts of the do- 
mestic industries to market high-qual- 
ity products are undercut by imports of 
a like commodity that is of inferior 
quality. 
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Since 1972, U.S. papaya growers have 
been fighting to get the equal treat- 
ment they deserve, but have been con- 
tinually turned back by Congress under 
the pretext that such a measure would 
in effect be posing as a trade barrier 
against papaya exporting countries 
like the Dominican Republic and Mex- 
ico. Mr. President, all my bill does is 
guarantee equal treatment to both do- 
mestic and international producers. 

Papaya producers and consumers cer- 
tainly deserve the benefits of fair mar- 
ket treatment and quality control, re- 
spectively, as is currently provided for 
all these commodities under section 8e 
of the act. 

In closing, Mr. President, I believe 
that the inclusion of Hawaii Solo-type 
papayas under section 8e of the act 
would result in higher quality produce 
for our Nation’s consumers. The ques- 
tion here is not one of competition or 
protectionism, but rather of quality 
and taste. The bill I am introducing 
today would ensure that Hawaii Solo- 
type papayas produced in foreign coun- 
tries and marketed in the United 
States meet the same minimum qual- 
ity standards of Hawaii Solo-type pa- 
payas produced and marketed domesti- 
cally. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
measure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of my bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 164 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That section 8e of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by inserting “Hawaii Solo- 
type papayas," between ''filberts," and “ог 
eggplants''.e 


By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 165. A bill entitled the Legisla- 
tive Line-Item Veto Separate Enroll- 
ment Authority Act“; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

LEGISLATIVE LINE ITEM VETO SEPARATE 

ENROLLMENT AUTHORITY ACT 
e Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, on 
July 20, 1990, the Budget Committee, 
by а 13-to-6 bipartisan vote, reported 
favorably my statutory line-item veto 
proposal. Currently, 43 States have, in 
one form or another, a line-item veto 
which allows the Chief Executive to 
limit legislative spending. As a former 
Governor who inherited a budget defi- 
cit in a poor State, I can testify that a 
line-item veto is invaluable in impos- 
ing fiscal restraint. 

The fiscal problems confronting this 
country are well known, and are, in 
fact, surging, not receding. We face ac- 
tual deficits in excess of $400 billion. 
For years, we have been toying with 
freezes, asset sales, and sham summits, 
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but the deficit and debt continue to 
grow. The taxpayers, as well as the 
Congress, have grown weary of the 
smoke and mirrors, and it is time to 
enact a serious deficit-reduction meas- 
ure. If ever there was a problem that 
needed to be attacked from every pos- 
sible angle, it is this deficit. The Presi- 
dent has said he will take the heat and 
make the tough decisions with a line- 
item veto. Let’s hold him to that com- 
mitment and give him a line-item veto 
on a trial basis. 

The bill I am introducing is a statu- 
tory, separate enrollment line-item 
veto with a 2-year sunset provision 
that is identical to a bill considered by 
the Senate in the 99th Congress. It pro- 
vides that each item shall be enrolled 
as a separate bill and sent to the Presi- 
dent for his approval. Therefore, each 
item of an appropriations bill would be 
subject to veto or approval just like 
any other bill, and the override provi- 
sions found in article I of the Constitu- 
tion would apply in the case of a veto. 

Item is defined as “апу numbered 
section and any unnumbered para- 
graph” of an appropriations bill. The 
enrolling clerk would merely break an 
appropriations bill down into its com- 
ponent parts and send each separately 
enrolled provision to the President. 

The bill also contains a 2-year sunset 
provision. This will allow for a reason- 
able testing period and require an eval- 
uation of how well the line-item veto 
has worked. I have no question but 
that it will be demonstrated to be a 
modest, but effective, method of re- 
straining fiscal profligacy. 

Finally, I would like to make a part 
of the record a history of the line-item 
veto found in the June-July issue of 
Congressional Digest. It provides a 
thorough discussion of the origins and 
development of the concept at the Fed- 
eral level. And, Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill be printed. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

8. 165 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, The Impoundment Con- 
trol Act of 1974 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new title: 

TITLE XI—LEGISLATIVE LINE ITEM 
VETO SEPARATE ENROLLMENT 
AUTORITY LEGISLATIVE LINE ITEM 
VETO 
SEC. 1101. (a)(1) Notwithstanding any other 

provision of law, when any general or special 
appropriation bill or any bill or joint resolu- 
tion making supplemental, deficiency, or 
continuing appropriations passes both 
Houses of the Congress in the same form, the 
Secretary of the Senate (in the case of a bill 
or joint resolution originating in the Senate) 
or the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
(in the case of a bill or joint resolution origi- 
nating in the House of Representatives) shall 
cause the enrolling clerk of such House of 
enroll each item of such bill or joint resolu- 
tion as a separate bill or joint resolution, as 
the case may be. 
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(2) А bill or joint resolution that is re- 
quired to be enrolled pursuant to paragraph 


(1)— 

(A) shall be enrolled without substantive 
revision, 

(B) shall conform in style and form to the 
applicable provisions of chapter 2 of title 1, 
United States Code (as such provisions are in 
effect on the date of the enactment of this 
Act), and 

(C) shall bear the designation of the meas- 
ure of which it was an item prior to such en- 
rollment, together with such other designa- 
tion as may be necessary to distinguish such 
bill or joint resolution from other bills or 
joint resolutions enrolled pursuant to para- 
graph (1) with respect to the same measure. 

(b) A bill or joint resolution enrolled pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) of subsection (a) with 
respect to an item shall be deemed to be а 
bill under clauses 2 and 3 of section 7 of arti- 
cle 1 of the Constitution of the United States 
and shall be signed by the presiding officers 
of both Houses of the Congress and presented 
to the President for approval or disapproval 
(and otherwise treated for all purposes) in 
the manner provided for bills and joint reso- 
lutions generally. 

(c) For purposes of this concurrent resolu- 
tion, the term "item" means any numbered 
section and any unnumbered paragraph of— 

(1) any general or special appropriation 
bill, and 

(2) any bill or joint resolution making sup- 
plemental, deficiency, or continuing appro- 
priations. 

(4) The provisions of this Act shall apply 
to bills and joint resolutions agreed to by 
the Congress during the two-calendar-year 
period beginning with the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


LINE ITEM VETO 

He Who Decides a Case Without Hearing the 
Other Side * * * Tho He Decide Justly, Cannot 
Be Considered Just.—Seneca. 

FOREWORD 

The United States Constitution provides 
that the President may sign a measure into 
law or veto it in its entirety. The proposed 
line item veto would grant authority to the 
President to veto specific items within ap- 
propriations bills while approving the re- 
mainder. With this alternative, the Presi- 
dent could remove one or more features of a 
particular bill. 

The question of whether or not the Presi- 
dent should be given such power has been the 
subject of a longstanding controversy. The 
line item veto first appeared in the Constitu- 
tion of the Confederate States in 1861. Later, 
Ulysses S. Grant became the first President 
to call for such an expansion of the veto. 
Since then, hundreds of line item veto meas- 
ures have been introduced in Congress, but 
none has been approved. 

Discussion of the line item veto has per- 
sisted, especially in light of the mounting 
concern over the size of the Federal deficit. 
Along with proposals to balance the Federal 
budget, the line item veto has been promoted 
by many as an essential means of bringing 
Federal spending under control. 

The appropriations process begins in the 
House. Each year, the 13 House appropria- 
tions subcommittees prepare spending bills 
to meet the budget needs of the agencies 
within their jurisdictions. These include 
"Defense," Interior," Labor, Health and 
Human Services and Education," and other 
broad areas. Appropriations bills start with 
the budget requests submitted to the Con- 
gress by the agencies themselves. The sub- 
committees review these requests, assess the 
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programs involved and reported their bills 
with any recommended changes to the full 
Appropriations Committee, which then re- 
ports the bills to the full House. Following 
House passage, each appropriations bill is re- 
ferred to the Senate, where the process of 
committee review and floor action is re- 
pealed. 

If action has not been completed on one or 
more regular appropriations bills by the 
start of the fiscal year, Congress may pass a 
"continuing resolution" to provide tem- 
porary budget authority for the affected 
agencies. Congress can also pass a supple- 
mental appropriations bill at any time to 
provide budget authority beyond the original 
estimates for certain programs. 

More and more, Congress has been criti- 
cized for formulating omnibus appropria- 
tions measures that cover wide areas and 
comprise much detail. In addition, the ap- 
propriations "rider" (a provision amending 
existing law) increasingly has become a de- 
vice for changing Federal programs through 
the appropriations process. 

Тһе proponents of the line item veto, 
therefore, argue that the President's author- 
ity has been thwarted by these practices, and 
that expanded veto power would help to keep 
Congress in check. They further contend 
that the line item veto is needed to help re- 
duce Federal spending and lower the deficit. 

Opponents argue against the line item veto 
on the grounds that it would lessen congres- 
sional responsibility for making budgetary 
decisions and heighten the President's legis- 
lative role—leading to an unwarranted ex- 
pansion of the power of the Executive over 
Congress. They also express concern that the 
line item veto in effect would give the Presi- 
dent the ability to punish or coerce individ- 
ual Members into supporting his policies, 
and that this might damage а Member's abil- 
ity to properly represent the interests of his 
or her constituents in matters of local inter- 
est. 

The two proposals reported by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee call for a constitu- 
tional amendment to grant line item veto 
authority to the President. Thus, either 
would require passage by two-thirds of both 
the House and Senate as well as ratification 
by three-fourths of the States. 

EVOLUTION OF FEDERAL BUDGET POLICY 


The current budget process has evolved 
from a set of informal procedures during the 
early years of the Republic into the complex 
system in use today. The addition of Presi- 
dential line item veto authority would con- 
stitute still another significant change in 
our Federal financial policy. 

Early Federal Debt Policy 


A major controversy in the First Congress 
was over whether the new U.S. Government 
should assume the debts contracted by the 
States during the War of Independence. Тһе 
State debts were assumed. Together with 
other Federal debts owed to both foreign and 
domestic lenders, they comprised a total of 
under $100 million. 

The banking system and the amount of 
Federal revenue to be raised were principal 
issues of the pre-Civil War era. The main 
source of Federal revenue was from import 
duties. 

Income Tar and The Depression 


The national debt had remained at some $1 
billion from the turn of the century until 
World War. I. By 1919, wartime expenditures 
has raised it to $25 billion. The adoption in 
1913 of an amendment to the Constitution 
&uthorizing the income tax opened a new 
Source of Federal revenue. 
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The Bureau of the Budget was created by 
an act of Congress іп 1921. It was located іп 
the Treasury Department, but under the im- 
mediate direction of the President. The Act 
established the procedure for creating a 
budget consisting of revenue and expenditure 
estimates, to be submitted annually by the 
President to the Congress. 

The national debt was reduced by some $1 
billion annually in the 1920s until 1930 when 
it became $16 billion. International and na- 
tional financial policy was drastically al- 
tered by the global depression. Central to the 
controversies during the Roosevelt era were 
the New Deal pumping-priming' programs 
intended to improve the economy. The Na- 
tional debt rose to $51 billion by 1940. 

President Roosevelt transferred the Bu- 
reau of the Budget from the Treasury to the 
White House in 1939. Federal finance had, in 
effect, become an instrument of policy be- 
yond administering governmental expenses. 


Post World War II 


By 1946, war expenditures had forced the 
Federal debt to $271 billion. 

Under a Nixon Administration reorganiza- 
tion plan, the Bureau of the Budget was des- 
ignated the Office of Management and Budg- 
et in 1970. The expansion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and strains between a Democratic- 
controlled Congress and the Republican 
Nixon Administration led to the enactment 
of legislation creating the present budget 
process. By the early 1980s, the expenditures 
of the Vietnam war, combined with those of 
the “Great Society" programs, established 
an annual level of expenditures over $200 bil- 
lion. 


The 1974 Budget Act 


The purpose of the Congressional Budget 
and Impoundment Act of 1974 was to pro- 
vide Congress with the procedures, analyt- 
ical capabilities and the authority to make 
the Federal budget a more useful tool of na- 
tional economic policy." The Act provided 
for congressional overview of the Federal 
budget and curtailed the power of the Presi- 
dent to impound or rescind funds for Federal 
programs. Under the Act the Congress fo- 
cuses on overall budget totals and relates in- 
dividual appropriations actions to one an- 
other within a general set of spending prior- 
ities. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL VETO 


The following language from the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America grants 
veto power to the President. 


The Constitution of the United States Article I, 
Section 7 


“Every bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
shall, before it becomes a law, be presented 
to the President of the United States; if he 
approves he shall sign it, but if not he shall 
return it, with his objections to that House 
in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their jour- 
nal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after 
such reconsideration two thirds of that 
House shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be 
sent, together with the objections, to the 
other House, by which it shall likewise be re- 
considered, and if approved by two thirds of 
that House, it shall become a law. But in all 
cases the votes of both Houses shall be deter- 
mined by yeas and nays, and the names of 
the persons voting for and against the bill 
shall be entered on the journal of each House 
respectively. 

“If any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten days (Sundays ex- 
cepted) after it shall have been presented to 
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him, the same shall be a law, in the manner 
as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by 
their adjournment prevent íts return, in 
which case it shall not be a law. 

“Every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives may be necessary (except on 
& question of adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States; 
and before the same shall take effect, shall 
be approved by him, or, being disapproved by 
him, shall be repassed by two thirds of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a 0111.” 


THE VETO RECORD OF U.S. PRESIDENTS, 1969-88 


[Number of Vetoes} 
Regular Pocket Тоа mer 
17 43 7 
18 66 2 
13 18 31 2 
39 39 78 E 
Total 126 9) 218 3) 


Source: Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress. 
THE BUDGET PROCESS AND THE PRESIDENT 


The following is excerpted from an April 
1990 report of the Library of Congress' Con- 
gressional Research Service on “Тһе Presi- 
dent and the Budget Process.“ 

Summary 

Conflicting budget priorities, along with 
concern over the size of the Federal deficit, 
have accentuated the institutional tensions 
between the Executive апа Legislative 
branches inherent in the Federal budget 
process. 

Congress exercises its “ромег of the purse" 
by enacting appropriations measures, but 
the President has broad authority as chief 
executive in the implementation stage of the 
budget process. It is at this stage that the 
budget authority provided by Congress is ас- 
tually spent by the Federal Government. 

Impoundment, whereby the President 
withholds or delays the spending of appro- 
priated funds, provides one important mech- 
anism for budgetary control during the exe- 
cution stage, but Congress retains oversight 
responsibilities at this stage as well. 

The Impoundment Control Act of 1974 es- 
tablished two categories of impoundments: 
deferrals, or temporary delays in funding 
availability; and rescissions, or permanent 
cancellation of the designated budget au- 
thority. 

The 1974 law also stipulated different pro- 
cedures for congressional review and control 
of the two types of impoundment. With a re- 
scission, the funds must be made available 
for obligation unless both Houses of Congress 
take action to approve the rescission request 
(forwarded in a message from the President) 
within 45 days of continuous session.” 

Consideration of impoundment reform has 
become increasingly joined with that of an 
item veto for the President. 

The Constitution provides that the Presi- 
dent may sign a bill into law or veto the 
measure in its entirety. Depending on spe- 
cific provisions, rescission may be viewed as 
approaching a functional equivalence with 
an item veto; the President identifies certain 
items in an appropriations law for possible 
elimination by sending an impoundment 
message to Congress. 

Background and Analysis 


The recent report of the National Eco- 
nomic Commission, among other com- 
mentaries, has suggested that the balance 
of power on budget issues has swung too far 
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from the Executive toward the Legislative 
branch.” 

Debate about the appropriate relationship 
between the branches in the Federal budget 
process seems endemic, given the constitu- 
tional necessity of shared power in this 
sphere. 

Under the Constitution, Congress possesses 
the “ромег of the purse" (“Мо money shall 
be drawn from the Treasury but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law”), 
but the President enjoys broad authority as 
the chief executive who shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed.“ 

Federal budget documents refer to three 
main stages in the budget process: (1) execu- 
tive formulation and transmittal of the 
President's budget recommendations; (2) 
congressional action and (3) budget execu- 
tion and control. 

Budget execution involves the actual 
spending of funds as appropriations laws are 
implemented. Impoundment for funds by the 
President represents an important compo- 
nent in budget execution. 

History of Impoundment 

Impoundment of Federal funds refers to 
Executive action to withhold or delay the 
spending of appropriated funds. 

A variety of occurrences come under the 
impoundment rubric. 

One useful distinction among impound- 
ment actions, which received statutory rec- 
ognition in the 1974 Impoundment Control 
Act, focuses on duration, whether the Presi- 
dent’s intent is permanent cancellation of 
the funds in question (rescission) or merely a 
temporary delay in availability (deferral). 

Another useful contract distinguishes im- 
poundment for routine administrative rea- 
sons from impoundment for deliberate policy 
motives. 

Virtually all Presidents have impounded 
funds in a routine manner as an exercise of 
Executive discretion to accomplish effi- 
ciency in management. The creation of budg- 
etary reserves as a part of the apportion- 
ment process required by the Antideficiency 
Acts provided formal structure for such rou- 
tine impoundments, which originated with 
an administrative regulation issued in 1921 
by the Bureau of the Budget, and then re- 
ceived a statutory base in 1950. Impound- 
ments for policy reasons, whether short-term 
or permanent, have proved far more con- 
troversial. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, disputes over the im- 
poundment authority resulted from the re- 
fusal of successive Presidents to fund certain 
weapons systems to the full extent author- 
ized by Congress. 

These confrontations between the Presi- 
dent and Congress revolved around the con- 
stitutional role of Commander-in-Chief and 
tender to focus on relatively narrow issues of 
weapons procurement. President Johnson 
made broader use of his power to impound by 
ordering the deferral of billions of dollars of 
spending during the Vietnam war in an effort 
to restrain inflationary pressure in the econ- 
omy. While some of these impoundment ac- 
tions before the time of President Nixon 
were motivated by policy concerns, they 
typically involved temporary spending 
delays, with the President acting in con- 
sultation with congressional leaders, so that 
а protracted conformation between the 
branches was avoided. 

Conflict over the use of impoundments 
greatly increased during the Nixon Adminis- 
tration, and eventually involved the courts 
as well as Congress and the President. In the 
92nd and 98rd Congresses (1971-1974), the con- 
frontation intensified as the President 
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sought to employ the tool of impoundment 
to reorder national priorities and alter pro- 
grams previously approved by Congress. 

Following President Nixon's reelection in 
1972, the Administration announced major 
new impoundment actions, affecting a vari- 
ety of domestic programs. 

For example, a moratorium was imposed 
on subsidized housing programs, community 
development activities were suspended and 
disaster assistance was reduced. Several 
farm programs were likewise targeted for 
elimination. 

Perhaps the most controversial of the 
Nixon impoundments involved the Clear 
Water Act funds. Court challenges eventu- 
ally reached the Supreme Court, which in 
early 1975 decided Train v. City of New York, 
on narrower grounds than the extent of the 
president's impoundment authority. 

During these impoundment conflicts of the 
Nixon years, Congress responded not only 
with ad hoc efforts to restore individual pro- 
grams, but also with gradually more restric- 
tive appropriations language. Arguably, the 
most authoritative response was the enact- 
ment of the Congressional Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974 (ICA). 

In order to effect compromise in con- 
ference, the ICA differentiated two cat- 
egories of impoundments: deferrals, or tem- 
porary delays in funding availability; and re- 
scissions, or permanent cancellations of des- 
ignated budget authority. 

The 1974 law also required the President to 
inform Congress of all proposed rescissions 
and deferrals and to submit specified infor- 
mation regarding each action. 

The ICA further requires the Comptroller 
General to oversee Executive compliance 
with the law and to notify Congress if the 
President failed to report an impoundment 
or improperly classifed an action. Before 
1974, the “rescission” and ''deferral" terms 
did not appear central to the impoundment 
debate. 

While the accumulation of budgetary re- 
serves under the Antideficiency Act provided 
an antecedent to deferrals, the earlier laws 
limited deferrals to routine administrative 
functions. 

Congressional Review Rescissions 


In the case of a rescission, the ICA pro- 
vided that the funds must be made available 
for obligation unless both Houses of Congress 
take action to approve the rescission request 
with 45 days of continuous session" (re- 
cesses of more than three days not counted). 

In practice, this usually means that funds 
proposed for rescission not approved by Con- 
gress must be made available for obligation 
after about 60 calendar days, although the 
period can extend to 75 days or longer. 

Congress may approve all or only a portion 
of the funds requested for rescission. Con- 
gress may also choose after the 45-day period 
to rescind funds previously requested for re- 
scission by the President. 

It is also possible for Congress to rescind 
funds never proposed for rescission by the 
President, but such action is not subject to 
the ICA procedures. The ICA makes no men- 
tion of procedures for congressional dis- 
approval of a rescission request during the 
45-day period. However, some administra- 
tions have voluntarily followed a policy of 
releasing funds before the expiration of the 
review period, if either the House or the Sen- 
ate authoritatively indicates that it does not 
intend to approve the rescission. 

In the fall of 1987, as a component of legis- 
lation to raise the limit on the public debt 
(P.L. 100-119), Congress enacted several budg- 
et process reforms. Section 207 involved the 
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rescission authority of the President. It pro- 
vides а statutory prohibition against the 
practice, sometimes used by Presidents when 
Congress failed to act on a rescission pro- 
posal within the allotted period, of resubmit- 
ting as new rescission proposal covering 
identical or very similar matter. 

By using such resubmissions repeatedly, 
with accompanying delays of 45 days or 
more, the President might continue to tie up 
funds even though Congress, by its inaction, 
had already rejected virtually the same pro- 
posal. The prohibition against such seriatim 
rescission proposals (contained in the 1987 
law) applies for the duration of the appro- 
priation, so that it may remain in effect for 
two or more fiscal years. 

Reviews of Deferrals 

The original provisions of Title X allowed 
& deferral to continue in effect for the period 
proposed by the President (not to extend be- 
yond the end of the fiscal year so as to be- 
come a de facto rescission), unless either the 
House or the Senate took action to dis- 
approve it. This procedure, known as a one- 
House legislative veto, was invalidated by 
the 1983 Supreme Court decision in JI. V. S. v. 
Chadha. 

Initially, however, the impact of the 1983 
decision on impoundment control appeared 
modest. For one thing, Congress had pre- 
viously adopted the practice of rejecting de- 
ferrals through language in appropriation 
bills, subject to the full legislative process, 
rather than by one-House resolutions. 

Another factor facilitating accommodation 
between Congress and the President was the 
restraint exercised by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget in the initial aftermath of 
the Chadha decision. However, the Presi- 
dent's budget for Fiscal Year 1987, submitted 
early in 1986, proposed substantial amounts 
for deferral, especially targeting housing 
programs. 

The National League of Cities, joined by 
several other organizations and four Mem- 
bers of Congress, challenged the legality of 
such "'policy" deferrals (as distinguished 
from deferrals for routine administrative 
purposes previously authorized by the 
Antideficiency Act). 

In May of 1986, a Federal district court 
ruled that the President's deferral authority 
under the ICA was no longer available, since 
it was inseverable from the one-House veto 
provision in the law, previously held uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court; in Janu- 
ary of 1987, the decision was affirmed on ap- 
peal (City of New Haven v. United States). 

Section 206 of the Balanced Budget Reaffir- 
mation Act of 1987 (P.L. 100-199) served to 
codify the Appeals Court decision in the New 
Haven case. The provisions in the ICA as 
amended no longer sanction policy deferrals. 

Rather, deferrals are now permissible only 
for contingencies, for efficiency or as specifi- 
cally provided for by law, Section 206 also 
reaffirmed certain provisions of the 1974 law 
relating to enforcement responsibilities of 
the Comptroller General, who is empowered 
to sue the Executive for violations of the 
ICA. Early in 1990, the use of deferrals again 
engendered controversy when the President 
submitted to Congress an impoundment mes- 
sage covering 19 deferrals, amounting to over 
$2.19 billion, in the DOD budget for FY 1990. 
The justification for each deferral cited 
“changes in requirements in view of promis- 
ing developments in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe." Most deferrals involved 
congressional “айа опв” to the Administra- 
tion’s budget request; the President favored 
the transfer of funds being deferred to other 
accounts. 
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After reviewing the deferral actions, GAO 
reported to Congress March 6, 1990, that 17 of 
the 19 deferrals (involving almost $1.77 bil- 
lion) were made for policy reasons and were 
not authorized under the Impoundment Con- 
trol Act. In a letter dated March 28, 1990, the 
OMB Director informed Congress that the 
Administration no longer intended to with- 
hold the funds included in these deferrals. 
Thereupon the funds became available for 
obligation, and a possible confrontation in 
the courts was avoided. 

GAO is empowered to sue for release of 
funds withheld without authority by the Ex- 
ecutive Branch. 

VETO PROCEDURES IN THE STATES 


The following is based on an appraisal of 
the line item veto prepared by the House 
Committee on the Budget. 

Currently, some 43 States allow item ve- 
toes in appropriations bills. Several States, 
including Indiana, Maine, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont, au- 
thorize general vetoes of bills but do not au- 
thorize item vetoes. North Carolina does not 
permit its governor to veto any legislative 
bills. 

Many States revised their constitutions 
after the Civil War to respond to the practice 
of adding legislative riders to appropriations 
measures and to provide their governors 
more power to fulfill State constitutional 
mandates for State budgets to be in balance. 

State practices 

Although most States have amended their 
constitutions to include line item power for 
their chief executive, the practices adopted 
vary widely. 

In Alabama, for example, the governor 
may veto a major budget bill entirely or 
offer executive amendments, which may de- 
lete or add figures and language. In Illinois, 
the governor has reduction veto power on а 
particular line item. The amount he or she 
may approve becomes law unless his or her 
veto is overriden by the State legislature. In 
Indiana, on the other hand, а court has ruled 
that the governor—in vetoing items—must 
veto а complete section and only in an ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mechanisms differ 


The mechanisms used by States also differ 
with respect to legislative language accom- 
panying appropriations. 

In Colorado, for example, the governor can 
veto accompanying language only if he or 
she deems it unconstitutional. In Illinois, 
the State constitution prohibits substantive 
language in an appropriations measure. 

In Michigan, the governor may veto dis- 
tinct items of appropriations. The rule has 
been that when a line item is vetoed, the lan- 
guage accompanying that line item ів also 
vetoed. In Wisconsin, substantive program 
language contained in the budget bill can be 
item vetoed apart from appropriation fig- 
ures. 

Constitutional provisions 


Constitutional provisions again differ 
widely from State to State, especially with 
regard to the manner in which executive ve- 
toes may be overridden by the legislature. 

The vetoes required in each house to pass 
appropriations and revenue bills or items 
over the governor's veto include: majority 
elected (e.g. Arkansas), three-fifths elected 
(Maryland), two-thirds present (Texas), and 
two-thirds elected (Mississippi). 

State and Federal differences 


There are certain areas of distinction be- 
tween the Federal and State budgetary proc- 
esses. The comparisons are cited by both pro- 
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ponents and opponents of the proposal to 
give the President line item veto authority. 

Balanced budget: A balanced budget is re- 
quired in 49 States. Тһе 43 governors author- 
ized to veto items in State bills all operate 
in this context. Since it is an accepted prac- 
tice, the balanced budget concept is not & 
prominent issue in the States. 

Although а balanced Federal budget is а 
sought-after goal, there have been times 
when the Federal budget has been used for 
purposes of impacting the national economy, 
& usage beyond the function of financing 
government operations. In addition, such 
items as national defense, for example, are 
Federal, not State, responsibilities. 


GOVERNORS' ITEM VETO AUTHORITY OVER 
APPROPRIATIONS 


can Votes needed іп each 
house to override 
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‘Different number of votes required for revenue and appropriation bills. 
Aaska—% elected. lilinois—appropriations reductions, majority elected. 
Oklahoma—emergency bills, ye vote. 
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эю сап be made in excess of the recommendations con- 


tained in the Governor's budget except by a 35 vote. The excess is not sub- 
ject to veto by the Governor. 


AThe Government has no veto power. 
S Different number of votes required for revenue and appropriations bills. 
West Virginia—budget and supplemental appropriations, 2% elected. 
* Must include majority of elected members. 
Source: The Book of States 1988-89 by the Council of State Govern- 
ments.e 
By Mr. INOUYE (for himself and 
Mr. AKAKA): 


S. 166. A bill to amend the Robert T. 
Stafford Disaster Relief and Emer- 
gency Assistance Act to clarify the pe- 
riod of time for which unemployment 
assistance is available in cases of 
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major disasters; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 


CLARIFYING PERIODS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE DURING MAJOR DISASTERS 

* Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, this leg- 
islation that I am introducing together 
with Senator AKAKA relates to the on- 
going eruption of the Kilauea Volcano 
on the big island and its devastating 
impact on the communities that are 10- 
cated near the ongoing lava flow. 

The Robert T. Stafford Disaster Re- 
lief and Emergency Assistance Act 
(Public Law 93-288) provides for pay- 
ment of disaster unemployment assist- 
ance [DUA] for individuals for as long 
as the individual’s unemployment is 
caused by a major disaster, but no 
longer than 26 weeks after the disaster 
is declared. The President declared the 
Puna District of the county of Hawaii 
a major disaster area, due to the dam- 
ages to public and private property by 
the lava flowing directly from the 
Kilauea Volcano. The date of this dec- 
laration (FEMA 864-DR-HI) was Мау 
18, 1990. Therefore, in accordance with 
the act, all DUA payments ceased on 
November 17, 1990. 

Under a normal disaster situation in- 
volving an event of relatively short du- 
ration, the 26-week eligibility period 
would be reasonable. However, this par- 
ticular disaster is unique in that it is 
ongoing with no projected end. Since 
1983, homes continue to be destroyed, 
and а full range of disaster assistance 
programs are still being provided by 
Federal, State and local agencies as 
losses continue to occur. The only ex- 
ception is the DUA Program. Because 
of the November 17, 1990 time restric- 
tion imposed by the act, those individ- 
uals who have or will become unem- 
ployed since that time due to this dis- 
aster are not eligible to receive any 
disaster unemployment assistance. 
Employees of а country store іп 
Kalapana, HI only received 8 weeks of 
DUA. Other residents and businesses 
will fall victim to the lava's destruc- 
tion well beyond the imposed deadline, 
even though they are otherwise eligible 
to receive assistance. 

Mr. President, the legislation does 
not extend the DUA Program beyond 
26-weeks for any individual, it merely 
ensures that individuals and businesses 
affected by this particular, unique, and 
continuous disaster are eligible to re- 
ceive the same 26 weeks of benefits 
that individuals of other disasters re- 
ceive. 

I am pleased to note that my col- 
league, Senator AKAKA, chaired a hear- 
ing of the Senate Governmental Affairs 
Committee in Hawaii County, on the 
Kilauea disaster. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in support of this legisla- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of this bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 166 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 410(a) of the Rob- 
ert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emer- 
gency Assistance Act (42 U.S.C, 5177(a)) is 
amended by striking after the major disas- 
ter is declared" in the second sentence and 
inserting after the date the individual be- 
came unemployed as a result of the major 
disaster“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by thi$ section shall apply to individ- 
uals who are unemployed or become unem- 
ployed as a result of a major disaster de- 
clared by the President on or after May 18, 
1990.e 


By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Мг. MITCHELL, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. SASSER, Mr. 
PRYOR, Mr. REID, Mr. LEVIN, 
Mr. DIXON, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
McCAIN, Мг. SHELBY, Mr. 
COHEN, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. D’AMATO, Mr. 
MCCONNELL, Mr. LIEBERMAN, 
Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. LEAHY, 
Mr. SYMMS, Mr. SANFORD, Mr. 
FORD, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. AKAKA, 
Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. GORTON, Mr. 
STEVENS, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. 
GRAHAM, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. GORE, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. 
BOND, Mr. HARKIN, and Mr. 
BRYAN): 

S. 167. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to permanently 
extend qualified mortgage bonds; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

PERMANENT EXTENSION OF QUALIFIED 
MORTGAGE BONDS 

e Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to make 
mortgage revenue bonds [MRB's] and 
mortgage credit certificates [MCC's] à 
permanent provision of the Tax Code. I 
am pleased to be joined in offering this 
legislation by Senators CHAFEE, MITCH- 
ELL, DURENBERGER, PELL, DANFORTH, 
SASSER, PRYOR, REID, LEVIN, DIXON, 
SARBANES, МССАІМ, SHELBY, COHEN, 
MOYNIHAN, DASCHLE, D'AMATO, MCCON- 
NELL, LIEBERMAN, LAUTENBERG, LEAHY, 
SYMMS, SANFORD, FORD,  BURDICK, 
AKAKA, COCHRAN, GORTON, STEVENS, 
PRESSLER, GRAHAM, CRANSTON, GORE, 
THURMOND, GRASSLEY, HOLLINGS, BOND, 
HARKIN, and BRYAN. 

Over the past 50 years, partnerships 
between Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments and the American housing in- 
dustry have made America the best 
housed Nation in the world. This is a 
partnership that has successfully aided 
millions of families in becoming home- 
owners. Yet, recent evidence indicates 
that the dream of homeownership is in- 
creasingly slipping beyond the grasp of 
many American families: 
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The rate of homeownership has been 
declining every year since 1980 after 
having risen steadily since the end of 
World War II. This is the first decade- 
long decline in homeownership since 
the 1930's. 

It is estimated that some 2 million 
more households would own homes 
today if homeownership rates remained 
at 1980 levels. Ironically, this decline 
has occurred at a time when the baby 
boom generation is at prime home buy- 
ing age and during the most sustained 
and vigorous economic growth periods 
on record. 

Increasing numbers of American fam- 
ilies—most of them young—cannot af- 
ford to purchase a home. A recent Har- 
vard University study indicated that 
even with a 10-percent downpayment, 
only 20 percent of white renters and 4 
percent of black renters have the in- 
come to purchase a typical starter 
home. 

Mortgage revenue bonds are issued 
by State and local housing agencies to 
provide funds for home mortgages for 
first time home buyers at rates below 
the market. This in turn, assists home- 
buyers purchasing a home by making 
the mortgage more affordable. 

The Mortgage Revenue Bond [MRB] 
Program is the only Federal assistance 
generally available to first-time home 
buyers. During the past 20 years, 
MRB’s have financed more than 1.2 
million mortgages totaling more than 
$75 billion. MRB's currently finance 
100,000 new loans a year. 

MRB's are targeted to families with 
the greatest need. In 1989, the average 
income of an MRB borrower was 45 per- 
cent lower than the conventional first 
time borrower. Furthermore, the Na- 
tional Council of State Housing Agen- 
cies reported that the average purchase 
price on an MRB-assisted home was ap- 
proximately $59,000 as compared to a 
conventional first time buyer average 
of $95,000. 

This bill will also permanently ex- 
tend the Mortgage Credit Certificate 
[MCC] Program, which is part of the 
MRB Program. Like MRB's, MCC's are 
also issued by State and local housing 
agencies to provide financial assistance. 
to first-time home buyers. With an 
MCC, à home buyer may take a credit 
each year against his or her tax liabil- 
ity for а portion of mortgage interest 
paid. I am very proud to say that my 
home State of Michigan has been an in- 
novatorin making MCC's an invaluable 
tool in promoting affordable housing 
opportunities. 

Michigan’s MRB and MCC programs 
have helped 36,000 persons to become 
first time home buyers. The average in- 
come of persons assisted under the 
MCC program is $25,000 and the average 
income of persons assisted under the 
MRB single family program is $23,000. 
Michigan's program provides a good il- 
lustration of how these tools can in- 
crease opportunities among low and 
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moderate income persons to realize the 
dream of homeownership. 

Current authority for Mortgage Rev- 
enue Bonds and Mortgage Credit Cer- 
tificates expires on January 1, 1992. 
The legislation I am introducing today 
will make these vitally important pro- 
grams permanent. 

Iurge my colleagues in the Senate to 
support this bill and retain two valu- 
able programs that promote first time 
homeownership throughout the nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of S. 167 be pre- 
sented in the RECORD following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 167 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. PERMANENT EXTENSION OF QUALI- 
FIED MORTGAGE BONDS. 

(a) PERMANENT EXTENSION.— 

(1) MORTGAGE BONDS.—Paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 143(а) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 (relating to qualified mortgage bonds) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) QUALIFIED MORTGAGE BOND DEFINED.— 
For purposes of this title, the term ‘qualified 
mortgage bond’ means a bond which is issued 
as a part of a qualified mortgage issue. 

(2) MORTGAGE CREDIT CERTIFICATES.—Sec- 
tion 25 of such Code (relating to interest on 
certain home mortgages) is amended by 
striking subsection (h) and redesignating 
subsection (i) as subsection (h). 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATES.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.— The amendment made by 
subsection (a1) shall apply to bonds issued 
after December 31, 1991. 

(2) CERTIFICATES.—The amendment made 
by subsection (а)(2) shall apply to elections 
for periods after December 31, 1991.e 
eMr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senator Riegle in the 
introduction of this bill to perma- 
nently extend the authorization for the 
Mortgage Revenue Bond Program in 
the Internal Revenue Code from the 
current expiration date of December 31, 
1991. 

The dream of homeownership contin- 
ues to become more and more difficult 
to achieve for many Americans. The 
Nation’s homeownership rate is at its 
lowest level in almost two decades. 
This decline has occurred at a time 
when members of the baby boom were 
at the prime homebuying age and dur- 
ing one of the most sustained and vig- 
orous housing recoveries on record. 

Homeownership is an important part 
of the American dream and I believe we 
must continue to provide tax incen- 
tives for programs that assist low-in- 
come Americans in acquiring their 
first home. We must reverse the declin- 
ing homeownership trend that has ex- 
isted in this country since 1980. In 
many States, such as Rhode Island, 
where housing is very expensive when 
compared to median incomes, we must 
provide tax incentives for programs 
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that assist low-income Americans in 
acquiring their first home. 

The Mortgage Revenue Bond [MRB] 
Program authorizes States to issue 
tax-exempt mortgage revenue bonds to 
provide below market-rate financing 
for the purchase of homes by citizens 
in those States. This below market- 
rate financing allows first-time home- 
buyers to purchase a home, when they 
would not be able to buy a house with 
any of the conventional financing 
methods. 

In 1986, we adopted a States volume 
cap which placed a limit on the total 
amount of private purpose tax-exempt 
bonds that could be issued by a State. 
The MRB Program expands the types 
of private-purpose bonds that can be is- 
sued by a State within its volume cap. 
I believe it is vitally important that we 
allow States to utilize the volume cap 
in the most beneficial way for each 
State’s citizens. 

The Mortgage Revenue Bond Pro- 
gram is an important part of the State 
Housing Program in my home State 
and its efforts to address the large af- 
fordability gap that exists in Rhode Is- 
land. Rhode Island Housing, the man- 
ager of our MRB Program, utilizes 
State resources to provide second 
mortgages and interest rate buydowns 
combined with the MRB Program to 
assist citizens of Rhode Island in the 
purchase of a home. 

In the 17 years that Rhode Island 
Housing and Mortgage Finance Corp. 
[RIHMFC] has existed, over 38,400 fami- 
lies have been able to purchase a home 
utilizing mortgages from the MRB Pro- 
gram totaling almost $1.7 billion. The 
managers of the MRB Program have 
calculated that approximately 80 per- 
cent of the families served by the MRB 
Program would not have been able to 
qualify for а conventional mortgage. 

Іп 1990, RIHMFC issued $220 million 
in Mortgage Revenue Bonds and as- 
sisted over 2,000 Rhode Island families 
with the purchase of a first home by 
providing over $188 million in mort- 
gages. The median family income of 
the participants in the Rhode Island 
MRB Program last year was $30,267— 
about 83 percent of Rhode Island's 
statewide median income for 1990. The 
average loan amount issued to these 
participants was $93,431 on an average 
purchase price of $105,583 compared to a. 
statewide average sales price of $147,780 
for all homes sold in Rhode Island dur- 
ing 1989. 

The average age of all the recipients 
who have received mortgages provided 
by RIHMFC is 31.5 years, which indi- 
cates that the program is not assisting 
only young people right out of college. 
In fact, it is helping young families 
who may have been in the work force 
for 10 or more years before they could 
afford to buy a first home. 

The experiences of Rhode Island 
housing illustrate the vital importance 
of this program to fulfilling the home- 
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ownership dreams of low-income Amer- 
icans. It is imperative for us to extend 
the authority of the States to issue 
tax-exempt bonds to provide Mortgage 
Revenue Bond financing to our young 
families who would not otherwise be 
able to fulfill the American dream by 
purchasing a first home.e 


By Mr. CONRAD (for himself and 
Mr. BURDICK): 

S. 168. A bill to implement certain 
recommendations of the Garrison Unit 
Joint Tribal Advisory Committee re- 
garding the entitlement of the Three 
Affiliated Tribes and the Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe to additional finan- 
cial compensation for the taking of 
reservation lands for the site of the 
Garrison Dam and Reservoir and the 
Oahe Dam and Reservoir, and for other 
purposes; to the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

THREE AFFILIATED TRIBES AND STANDING ROCK 

SIOUX TRIBE EQUITABLE COMPENSATION ACT 
е Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to reintroduce legislation that 
Senator BURDICK and I introduced in 
the final days of the 10180 Congress. 
Our legislation redresses a wrong that 
was perpetrated upon the people of two 
North Dakota Indian reservations. 
Standing Rock and Fort Berthold, by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, the lives of members 
of the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe and 
the Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort 
Berthold Indian Reservation were 
changed forever by the construction 
during the middle of this century of 
two large dams on the Missouri River. 
When the Garrison and Oahe dams were 
constructed, more than 300,000 acres of 
tribal land were lost. Infrastructure, 
such as bridges, homes, hospitals, and 
the like, was destroyed, and families 
were uprooted from precious Missouri 
River bottomlands that had been their 
home for generations. 

The Federal Government took this 
land from the tribes, and from many 
non-Indian families as well, to provide 
for the construction of the Pick-Sloan 
flood control project on the Upper Mis- 
souri River Basin. This plan was devel- 
oped by the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
in 1944, to help control flooding in the 
lower Missouri. States like Missouri 
and Nebraska were the beneficiaries. 
But States like North and South Da- 
kota were the losers. And those who 
were forced to make the largest sac- 
rifice were Indians. 

The first group forced to deal with 
the Army Corps of Engineers was the 
Three Affiliated Tribes. Fort Berthold 
lost its land in 1949. Тһе Garrison Dam 
took one quarter of the reservation's 
land base. Three hundred twenty-five 
families—80 percent of the tribal mem- 
bership—were forcibly relocated. And 
the remainder of the reservation was 
segmented into five water-bound areas. 
Ninety-four percent of the agricultural 
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lands of these farmers and ranchers 
were destroyed. Their way of life was 
literally wiped out. 

At Standing Rock, things were not 
much different. Тһе tribe lost 56,000 
acres of land. Ninety percent of the 
timbered area on the reservation was 
demolished. And thousands of acres of 
exceptional grazing land and rangeland 
were eliminated. Sixty percent of the 
ranchers at Standing Rock saw their 
land disappear. 

While the Fort Berthold agency head- 
quarters at Elbowoods was destroyed, 
most of the Standing Rock agency at 
Fort Yates survived. Twenty-five per- 
cent of the people at Standing Rock 
had to relocate, versus the 80 percent 
at Fort Berthold. But Standing Rock 
suffered incredible isolation resulting 
from the Oahe reservoir that flooded 
the reservation. Fort Yates became 
separated from the remainder of the 
reservation. And a bridge that had for- 
merly crossed the Missouri River, 
which completely bounds the reserva- 
tion to the east, was destroyed. That 
bridge has yet to be replaced. 

Today, someone who visits Standing 
Rock can still see tree stumps jutting 
out of the Oahe reservoir. The tribe 
was not even allowed to salvage this 
timber to use in stoves and to build 
homes. Unemployment rates on both 
reservations often exceed 50 percent. 
And alcoholism is destroying the minds 
and futures of many promising individ- 
uals, in large part because these tribes 
have so few resources. 

АП the people of Fort Berthold and 
Standing Rock want is а chance to re- 
build. They pray for а better life for 
their children. And they demand jus- 
tice from the Government that has 
treated them so brutally. 

The Indians residing on the Fort 
Berthold and Standing Rock reserva- 
tions were offered a take-it-or-leave-it 
proposition. Тһе Federal Government 
was going to take their land, so they 
could accept the compensation the 
Government decided to offer or they 
would receive nothing. The reserva- 
tions were finally forced to accept 
about $12 million each in compensation 
for their losses. They were given abso- 
lutely no choice. 

The bill Senator BURDICK and I are 
introducing today is an apology. It 
tells the people of Fort Berthold and 
Standing Rock that we understand 
they have been wronged. And it rep- 
resents а new beginning. The bill au- 
thorizes the buildup of a substantial 
trust fund, the interest from which the 
tribes will use to sew the seeds of their 
futures. 

Mr. President, a report entitled 
“Final Report of the Garrison Unit 
Joint Tribal Advisory Committee," a 
special committee created by former 
Interior Secretary Hodel, acknowl- 
edged the need to compensate these 
tribes. The JTAC report provided 
ranges of compensation to which each 
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of the reservations is entitled—between 
$181.2 and $349.9 million for Standing 
Rock and between $178.4 and $411.8 mil- 
lion for Fort Berthold. The levels of 
compensation proposed in the bill, 
which are below those recommended in 
JTAC, are the result of years of work 
and a great deal of compromise. In ad- 
dition, the bill calls for the return of 
certain lands taken in exceess from the 
tribes and non-members of the tribes. 

Mr. President, the bill that Senator 
BURDICK and I are introducing today is 
virtually identical to the bill we intro- 
duced last year. The only modifications 
that have been made are technical in 
nature. 

We intend to vigorously pursue pas- 
sage of this legislation during the 102d 
Congress. And we hope to begin hear- 
ings in the Indian Affairs Committee at 
the earliest date possible. We continue 
to welcome suggestions from all par- 
ties affected by our measure to ensure 
that the final product is reasonable, eq- 
uitable and just. And we urge our col- 
leagues to look favorably on this pro- 
posal to provide a better future for the 
children at Fort Berthold and Standing 
Rock.e 
* Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, today I 
join Mr. CONRAD in cosponsoring a bill 
that would provide compensation to 
the Three Affiliated Tribes and the 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribe for land 
taken during the flooding of the Garri- 
son and Oahe Reservoirs. The dams 
were authorized under the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944. 

The catalyst for this bill was & series 
of recommendations of the Department 
of the Interior's Garrison Unit Joint 
Tribal Advisory Committee [JTAC]. 
Secretary Hodel established this com- 
mittee on May 19, 1985, responding to 
the findings of the Garrison Diversion 
Unit Commission's Final Report that, 
“Тһе tribes of the Standing Rock and 
Fort Berthold Indian Reservations bore 
an inordinate share of the cost of im- 
plementing Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin 
Program mainstream reservoirs." Тһе 
committee was instructed, quote, ''to 
find ways to resolve inequities’’ borne 
by the tribes. 

In 1987 the Select Committee on In- 
dian Affairs held an oversight hearing 
on the final report of the Garrison Unit 
Joint Tribal Advisory Committee 
[ТАС] with the Senate Energy and 
Natural Resources Committee and the 
Water and Power Subcommittee of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. The report documented the 
devastating effects the tribes suffered 
as a result of their forced removal from 
their homes and communities located 
in prime tracts of the Missouri River 
bottom lands. The JTAC report stated, 
quote: 

That the bottom lands in the Taking Area 
were not just land owned by the tribes. They 
were the economic and social base of the 
tribes. The uplands offered as in lieu lands 
could not be counted as equivalent to the 
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bottom lands, for they couldn’t support the 
same type of ranching and agricultural econ- 
omy which the bottom lands had provided. 

It should be noted that the tribes in- 
habited these lands when the first 
white explorers traveled through the 
Missouri Basin in the early 18008. 

The Commission report unraveled a 
disturbing historical record of the ne- 
gotiations the U.S. Government had 
with the tribes. The Flood Control Act 
of 1944, required the Indians to sacrifice 
traditionally occupied homes and com- 
munities and lands totalling over 
300,000 acres. Though they objected, the 
tribes finally signed an unacceptable 
agreement after the Government 
threatened to use the power of eminent 
domain to force the tribes to move off 
their homelands. Although white set- 
tlers in the valley were also forced to 
leave their homes, their situation was 
different, in that they had obtained 
their land from the Government, 
whereas the Indians, as the original 
possessors of the soil, had certain 
rights guaranteed by treaty with the 
United States. 

The compensation Congress provided 
the Indians failed to accord the tribes 
the standard of compensation under 
the terms of the settlement act, Public 
Law 81-437. This law provides that 
tribes should receive the cash equiva- 
lent of their lost economic and social 
base using the principal of substitute 
or replacement value. 

The bill we are introducing today at- 
tempts to redress this disregard for 
treaty rights and human rights. I be- 
lieve that passage of this bill would 
start the healing process for the Indian 
men, women, and children who feel the 
Government unfairly destroyed their 
ancestral lands.e 


By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 169. A bill aimed at enacting a 5 
percent value added tax to reduce the 
Federal deficit; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

THE DEFICIT AND DEBT REDUCTION ACT OF 1991 
е Мг. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
to introduce in the Senate a bill aimed 
at enacting a 5-регсепб value-added 
tax. I do so knowing full well that, as 
a revenue bill, this measure must find 
an appropriate legislative vehicle in 
the other body. Nonetheless, it is ur- 
gently important that this proposal be 
on the table and under discussion in 
the Senate. 

Likewise, Mr. President, I introduce 
this bill knowing full well that the 
VAT is a tax that everyone loves to 
hate. But I am convinced that this 
measure is our best bet for reining in 
America’s self-destructive borrowing 
binge and returning the Federal budget 
to balance. 

Before discussing the virtues of VAT, 
let us bear in mind the fiscal realities 
that make this new revenue initiative 
so imperative. For 10 years now we 
have listened to the gospel of no new 
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taxes and economic growth will bal- 
ance the budget. But the fact is that 
the deficit picture is getting worse, not 
better. Last year's deficit was supposed 
to be $64 billion. Now, all of sudden, the 
1991 deficit projection has exploded to 
$400 billion. 

The Republican President and Demo- 
cratic Congress are bipartisan to a 
fault on spending—and taxes. Both are 
eager to spend more for child care, edu- 
cation, the environment, fighting 
drugs, et cetera. And despite last years' 
public and pathetic hand wringing, nei- 
ther is willing to raise taxes—or cut 
spending—to pay for it. Under the 
cloak of bipartisanship, the President 
and Congress are ready, willing, and 
able to spend more and pay less. 

Now the rude awakening. Yes, we 
have cut domestic programs over the 
last 10 years. But by opposing taxes, by 
refusing to pay for the increases in de- 
fense and entitlement programs, the 
national debt has tripled to nearly $3.3 
trillion. Annual interest costs are now 
$190 billion more annually than when 
President Reagan took office in 1981. 

In other words, Mr. President, we 
have begun а permanent new $190 bil- 
lion spending program that buys not 
even a paperclip for the American peo- 
ple—indeed, some 30 percent of the in- 
terest on our national debt goes to for- 
eigners, most of them Japanese. 'The 
days of Rome have returned whereby 
we in government are buying the votes 
of the people with bread and circuses— 
and debt. 

What exactly is a VAT? In a nutshell, 
a VAT is a consumption tax very simi- 
lar to a retail sales tax. The difference 
is that, instead of being collected at 
the cash register, it is collected at each 
stage in the production and distribu- 
tion process. Consider, for example, a 
simple loaf of bread. The farmer, mil- 
ler, baker, trucker, and grocer are all 
involved in growing the ingredients, 
producing the bread, and delivering it 
to the consumer. A VAT would be as- 
sessed on the value added by each firm 
that is involved in the production and 
distribution of the loaf of bread. Lest 
there be any misunderstanding, let’s be 
clear that we are talking about a 5-рег- 
cent tax strictly on the added incre- 
ment of value at each stage of produc- 
tion. The net effect, then is an overall 
5-регсепб tax on the total value of the 
product or service. 

The VAT I have introduced is based 
on the Model Statute drafted by the 
American Bar Association. It is a 
broad-based consumption tax levied on 
goods and services without any exemp- 
tions. In past years, I have provided ex- 
emptions for food, housing and medical 
care, but I have become convinced that 
exempting broad categories of eco- 
nomic activity is an inefficient way to 
achieve the goal of minimizing the im- 
pact of the tax on those who can least 
afford to pay it. These inequities can 
be dealt with in other parts of the tax 
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code or through other initiatives. I in- 
tend to dedicate the additional revenue 
gained by eliminating those exemp- 
tions to health care. Senator ROCKE- 
FELLER's study of health care in this 
country provided some excellent sug- 
gestions on what is needed and I intend 
to look at the possibility of using part 
of the VAT proceeds to mitigate the 
cost of the part of our economy— 
health care—that is experiencing the 
highest rate of inflation. 

VAT's are currently іп place 
throughout the industrialized world. 
European nations average a 16-percent 
VAT; in Korea, it’s 25 percent. As their 
experience demonstrates, a VAT fos- 
ters higher savings, lower interest 
rates and, after the first year, lower in- 
flation. It does this by giving people an 
incentive to cut back on their con- 
sumption of nonnecessities. Bear in 
mind, too, that a VAT poses no threat 
whatsoever to economic prosperity. A 
recent study compared 12 industri- 
alized nations that levy a VAT with 12 
nations that do not; the study found no 
difference in overall growth rates be- 
tween the VAT and non-VAT nations. 

Mr. President, a VAT would also 
serve to reduce the United States’ huge 
trade deficit. After all, many of those 
nonnecessities are luxury consumer 
goods imported from abroad. Even 
more important, under international 
agreements, a VAT is the only kind of 
tax that can be legally rebated on ex- 
ported items. In other words, when 
Mercedes-Benz exports a car to the 
United States, the German Govern- 
ment rebates the VAT to the manufac- 
turer; this saves Mercedes-Benz on its 
tax bill, and it makes German cars less 
expensive and more competitive on the 
United States’ market. As Lester 
Thurow, dean of the business school at 
MIT, says: 

The rules of international trade are struc- 
tured to make you stupid if you don’t have a 
value-added tax. 

Of course, the best rationale for a 
VAT is that, even at a low percentage 
rate, it raises one heck of a lot of 
money. А 5-регсепб VAT will bring іп 
$125 billion. We need every penny of it. 
We can’t afford another round of the 
old game of cutting and pasting, selling 
assets and adopting marginal revenue 
enhancements to raise $15 billion; 
meanwhile, interest costs will jump $30 
billion and nullify our efforts. 

Mr. President, there is no free lunch. 
Nobody likes to raise taxes just like 
nobody likes to discipline a child, but 
every year that we delay facing reality 
on the Federal budget, we deepen the 
harm to our Nation and further mort- 
gage our children’s future. I urge my 
colleagues’ support for this important 
bill.e 


By Mr. THURMOND: 
S. 170. A bill to amend title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, to prohibit any person 
who is being compensated for lobbying 
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the Federal Government from being 
paid on а contingency fee basis; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
BANNING CONTINGENCY FEES FOR LOBBYING 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
today, I am introducing a bill which 
would prohibit any person who is being 
compensated for lobbying the Federal 
Government from being paid on a con- 
tingency fee basis. This measure is vir- 
tually identical to S. 91, a bill I intro- 
duced on the first day of last Congress. 
In fact, it is identical to an amendment 
I offered, along with 52 cosponsors, to 
last year's Department of Defense au- 
thorization bill. This legislation takes 
an important step toward ensuring in- 
tegrity in the administration of the 
Federal Government. 

Тһе underlying goal of this measure 
is to help ensure integrity in Govern- 
ment procurements. Congress has a 
great responsibility to ensure integrity 
in the administration of the Federal 
Government at all levels. 

This legislation would make contin- 
gency fee arrangements to influence 
Government action a criminal offense 
under Federallaw. Any person who vio- 
lates the provisions of this section 
shall be fined up to $50,000, or impris- 
oned not more than 2 years, or both. 
Moreover, the Attorney General is em- 
powered to bring a civil action to re- 
cover twice the proceeds obtained by 
that person due to such conduct. This 
act is prospective in nature and would 
only apply to contracts entered into 
after enactment. 

Without question, lobbyists often 
provide expertise and helpful informa- 
tion which may not otherwise be avail- 
able to Members of Congress or execu- 
tive branch officials. However, contin- 
gency fee arrangements are inappropri- 
ate because they introduce improper 
incentives into the system. In fact, the 
Supreme Court, in the case of Crocker 
versus United States, ruled on the 
character of contingency fee arrange- 
ments. The Court found that they tend 
to introduce personal solicitation and 
personal influence as elements in the 
procurement of contracts; and thus di- 
rectly lead to inefficiency in govern- 
ment service and to the unnecessary 
expenditure of public funds. 

Recognizing the improper incentives 
contingency fees for lobbyists have in- 
jected into government, 40 States have 
laws on the books which prohibit pay- 
ment for lobbying on a contingent fee 
basis. My home State of South Caro- 
lina has prohibited this type of lobby- 
ing since 1935. 

Mr. President, I have heard reports of 
certain lobbying activities which 
greatly disturb me. Specifically, I was 
informed that one lobbyist approached 
an institution and inquired as to how 
much Federal money was needed to 
fund a particular project. When the re- 
sponse was $12 million, the lobbyist re- 
sponded that he would ask Congress for 
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$14 million. If successful, he would be 
paid $2 million. If he was unsuccessful, 
only а base fee would be charged. When 
our Nation is bridled with such а huge 
debt, we certainly cannot afford to bor- 
row more money to provide such sus- 
pect incentive payments which work to 
further increase the deficit. 

At the Federal level, contingency fee 
arrangements are addressed to some 
extent in the executive branch. Two 
laws covering contracts awarded by the 
executive departments—41 U.S.C. 254(a) 
and 10 U.S.C. 2306(b)—restrict the use 
of commission, percentage, brokerage 
or contingent fee" arrangements to se- 
cure these contracts. However, the 
Scope of these statutes is deficient in 
two respects. First, the violation of 
these provisions carries little penalty. 
The Government can only annul the 
contract secured by a contingency fee 
arrangement, or deduct from the con- 
tract the full amount of the contin- 
gency fee. They carry no criminal pen- 
alties. Second, these statutes only 
apply to the executive branch and not 
to activities involving Congress. 

The law has long recognized that 
contingency fees are not appropriate in 
some areas while appropriate in others. 
For instance, contingency fees in tort 
actions provide the poor with access to 
the courts and are viewed favorably. In 
other areas, such as criminal and do- 
mestic law, such fees are inappropriate 
because they introduce improper incen- 
tives into the system. Similar prin- 
ciples should apply to contingency fees 
for lobbying. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support this legislation and I look 
forward to hearings on this important 
issue. The public deserves action on the 
part of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be printed in its entirety following 
these remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 170 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That chapter 11 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by— 

(1) inserting between sections 219 and 223, 
the following new section: 


*8220. Contingency fees in lobbying 

(a)(1) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
make, with intent to influence, any oral or 
written communication on behalf of any 
other person other than the United States, 
to any department, agency, court, House of 
Congress, or Commission of the United 
States, for compensation if such compensa- 
tion has knowingly been made dependent— 

“(А) upon any action of Congress, includ- 
ing but not limited to actions of either the 
House of Representatives or the Senate, or 
any committee or member thereof, or the 
passage or defeat of any proposed legislation; 

“(В) upon the securing of an award, ог 
upon the denial of an award, of a contract or 
grant by establishment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; or 
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“(С) upon the securing, or upon the denial, 
of any Federal financial assistance or any 
other Federal contract or grant. 

“(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) shall 
not apply in any case involving the collec- 
tion of any amount owed on a debt or on a 
contract claim owed to a person by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

“(b) Any person who violates the provi- 
sions of this section shall be fined not more 
than $50,000 or imprisoned not more than 2 
years, or both. 

“(с) The Attorney General may bring a 
civil action in any United States district 
court, on behalf of the United States, against 
any person who engages in conduct prohib- 
ited by this section in lieu of or in addition 
to an action taken pursuant to subsection 
(b), and, upon proof of such conduct by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence, may recover 
twice the amount of any proceeds obtained 
by that person due to such conduct. Such 
civil action shall be barred unless the action 
is commenced within six years after the 
later of (1) the date on which the prohibited 
conduct occurred, or (2) the date on which 
the United States became or reasonably 
should have become aware that the prohib- 
ited conduct had occurred."'; 

(2) amending the table of sections by strik- 
ing out the item between the item relating 
to section 219 and the item relating to sec- 
tion 224 and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“220. Contingency fees in lobbying.”’. 

Sec. 2. This Act and the amendments made 
by this Act shall become effective on the 
date of enactment of this Act and shall apply 
to any contract entered into on or after such 
date of enactment. 


By Mr. ROTH: 

S. 171. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to establish an optional 
early retirement program for Federal 
Government employees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Affairs. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES OPTIONAL EARLY 
RETIREMENT ACT 
è Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I rise to 
introduce legislation to establish an 
early retirement window for Federal 
employees. In light of the increasing 
Federal deficit and the need for innova- 
tive solutions, I am hopeful that this 
legislation will receive serious consid- 
eration during the 102d Congress. The 
use of computers, word processors, and 
other technological advances within 
the workplace provides a unique oppor- 
tunity for productivity gains. These 
advantages should be maximized while 
permitting a slimming down of the 
number of employees we need to fulfill 
our Governments mission. 

I remain steadfastly committed to 
this bill because I envision a Govern- 
ment-wide retirement option as a tran- 
sition for the Federal work force—a 
transition to a leaner, but better paid 
work force. Having successfully en- 
acted comprehensive pay reform legis- 
lation last year, the Congress and the 
executive branch took a strong step to- 
ward improving our ability to recruit 
and retain high quality employees. 
However, in order to ultimately pay 
Federal employees a higher salary in 
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times of increasing budget deficits, I 
believe we are going to have to slim 
down somewhat the Federal work 
force. 

As part of the pay reform law, the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management is re- 
quired to review and report on the size, 
structure, and composition of the Fed- 
eral work force. I strongly believe that 
as we move through the 1990’s, the Fed- 
eral Government must begin to take 
advantage of the technological ad- 
vances in the workplace, to help im- 
prove worker productivity. I am hope- 
ful that OPM will take this into con- 
sideration during their study. I believe 
the early retirement bill could provide 
the transition to this move productive, 
better paid work force. 

At the same time as technological 
improvements can be made within the 
work force, we will have shifts within 
the Federal Government. Some depart- 
ments will be increasing their work 
force, while others, like Defense, will 
be slimming down. Given the fact that 
our resources are limited, we must 
focus our personnel resources in those 
areas with the greatest needs. Shifts 
within the work force and in the de- 
partments provide us with the oppor- 
tunity to advance the goal of a leaner, 
better paid, more productive work 
force. 

It is clear that Department of De- 
fense civilian staffing levels will be de- 
clining. According to Secretary Che- 
ney, civilian personnel needs could de- 
cline by more than 100,000 during the 
next 5 years if military personnel is re- 
duced by 25 percent. Obviously, events 
in the Persian Gulf will affect this, but 
the trend is clear. Instead of relying on 
reductions in force or layoffs, or the 
more limited early out authority in 
law, a governmentwide early retire- 
ment authority could reduce staff lev- 
els in à more compassionate manner. 
Those in the Department of Defense 
could be offered opportunites in other 
agencies in the event of early retire- 
ments. 

Mr. President, as we move through 
the 1990's and the age of improved tech- 
nology and communications, the Fed- 
eral Government is going to need the 
best trained work force possible. We 
must take advantage of advanced tech- 
nology to improve productivity within 
the workplace. We must look forward 
to a smaller, more highly skilled work 
force. By slimming down and improv- 
ing productivity within the work force 
now, and will be in а better position to 
better compensate Federal employees. 

There are many reasons for this leg- 
islation: To invite employees to accel- 
erate their retirement to avoid possible 
adverse effects of budgetary decisions. 
This bill will accommodate employees 
who are ready to retire but fall short of 
current age and service requirements. 
It will provide job security and career 
opportunities for women, minorities, 
and younger workers. I have heard 
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from а number of younger employees 
who are ready, willing, and able to 
take more responsibility in their jobs, 
but are limited in their opportunities— 
this bill would give them an oppor- 
tunity. Finally, Mr. President, this bill 
will help reduce civilian payrolls on а 
voluntary basis at a time when pay- 
rolls are going to be reduced. This leg- 
islation follows the lead established by 
private industry, which uses early re- 
tirement as a way to slim down. 

Since introducing this legislation 
several years ago, I have heard from 
thousands of Federal employees hoping 
to take advantage of this kind of op- 
portunity. Under this legislation, a 2- 
month window period is established be- 
ginning 30 days after the start of the 
fiscal year following enactment. Civil- 
ian employees may qualify under any 
of the following four standards: 

Any age with 25 years of service. 

Age 50 with 20 years of service. 

Age 55 with 15 years of service. 

Age 57 with 5 years of service. 

Employees retiring below age 55 take 
& benefit reduction of 2 percent for 
each year they are below age 55 just as 
in current law. I would like to empha- 
size to my colleagues, under this legis- 
lation, employees would not receive 
any extra benefits other than the op- 
portunity to leave early. Their retire- 
ment annuity will be based on their 
years of service and salary base—noth- 
ing extra will be provided. Other legis- 
lation has been introduced which would 
provide certain additional benefits for 
employees, but in light of increasing 
Federal obligations, this legislation 
simply provides а retirement оррог- 
tunity earlier than under current law. 

There has been a great deal of con- 
cern expressed that this bill would hurt 
the Government's ability to do its 
work—that we would lose our most 
Skilled, productive, and experienced 
members of the Federal work force. De- 
spite these concerns, I am confident 
that those employees who do not take 
advantage of the early retirement win- 
dow will perform admirably with their 
increased responsibility. "Testimony 
during the 100th Congress on this bill 
by a Federal employee faced with in- 
creased responsibility because of early 
retirements confirmed my belief that 
members of the Federal work force ea- 
gerly await the increased responsibil- 
ity and promotional opportunities 
which will accompany an early out. 

In addition, the legislation has built 
into it a number of provisions to en- 
sure that the efficiency of the Federal 
Government is not hurt. These include 
а provision which provides that the 
President or his designee may exempt 
up to 25 percent of the agency’s eligible 
early retirees. Exemptions shall be des- 
ignated by occupational categories 
deemed to be critical to the mission of 
the agency. In addition, the exemp- 
tions may be made for a particularly 
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critical project or geographic location 
under the 25-percent rule. 

In addition, departments may also 
holdover, for up to 6 months, an em- 
ployee who has elected early retire- 
ment to ensure the continuous рег- 
formance of a responsibility or project. 

In order to capture the savings from 
this plan, the department may not re- 
place a worker who retires during the 
60-day window period for 5 year begin- 
ning at the start of the window period. 
The department could obviously pro- 
mote individuals into positions of 
those who retired, and could fill the po- 
sitions of those who quit or left the de- 
partment for other reasons. 

To assure the orderly continuation of 
Government services, the President or 
Secretary may waive hiring restric- 
tions for occupations critical to the 
agency's mission. The agency cost of 
rehiring may not exceed the cost sav- 
ings resulting from implementation of 
the legislation. 

Savings from this legislation may 
not be used for other purposes. The Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget shall determine the amount 
equal to the savings resulting from the 
implementation of this act for the 
agency and shall notify the President. 
The President shall cancel an amount 
of the budget authority of each agency 
equal to the amount determined by the 
OMB Director. This will ensure that 
savings will result from enactment of 
this legislation. 

I would like to point out that this 
idea has been adopted by many of 
America’s largest corporations—IBM, 
AT&T, and General Motors to name a 
few, and an increasing number of 
States facing budget crunches—includ- 
ing Utah, Alaska, West Virginia, and 
Rhode Island. As I mentioned earlier, I 
think this idea is particularly perti- 
nent to the Department of Defense. 
While the Department of Defense au- 
thorization law provides for lower ci- 
vilian personnel levels in fiscal year 
1991, it provided no specific plan to 
reach these levels. In addition, without 
specifying a plan, the law requires the 
Secretary of Defense to reduce senior 
civilian personnel by more than 20 per- 
cent over the next 5 years. The early 
retirement option could serve as a 
basis for the reduction. 

Current law permits the Office of 
Personnel Management to authorize 
early optional retirements for employ- 
ees of an agency or segment of an agen- 
cy when it is determined that a major 
reduction-in-force, reorganization, or 
transfer of function is underway. While 
this authority is used by the depart- 
ment, this bill will widen the scope of 
those eligible by making it available 
throughout the Government and could 
thus result in more retirements. 

Mr. President, I strongly encourage 
this early retirement plan because it is 
governmentwide and it is an active 
rather than reactive plan. This bill pro- 
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vides an alternative to reductions-in- 
force or periodic layoffs. It will provide 
an opportunity to open up positions in 
some areas of the Government not slat- 
ed for reductions which will then pro- 
vide space for individuals who want to 
continue to work for Government but 
whose missions have been changed. 

Mr. President, I would like to state, 
as I have before, that I am fully open 
to any suggestions which individuals or 
Federal employee groups may have. 
During previous sessions of Congress, 
the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs has held hearings on this bill and 
I have incorporated suggestions made 
during those hearings. I will persist in 
my pursuit of this legislation, because 
like my idea to reduce personal tax 
rates in the early 198075, it may take 
several congressional sessions for an 
idea to receive full consideration, but I 
believe that the day for an early retire- 
ment option will come. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section analysis 
of the legislation of the bill be included 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 171 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 
This Act may be cited as the Federal Em- 
ployees' Optional Early Retirement Act“. 


SEC. 2. PURPOSES. 

Тһе purposes of this Act are— 

(1) to reduce Federal Government civilian 
payrolls іп an orderly and voluntary manner; 

(2) to accommodate the personal plans of 
certain Federal Government employees who 
desire to retire but have not satisfied the ap- 
plicable age and service requirements; 

(3) to allow current Federal Government 
employees to retire early in order to avoid 
possible adverse effects of Federal budgetary 
conditions; and 

(4) to provide increased job protection and 
career opportunities for Federal Government 
employees, especially women, members of 
minority groups, and young workers. 


SEC. 3. TEMPORARY VOLUNTARY EARLY RETIRE- 
MENT AUTHORITY. 

Section 8338 of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (m) as sub- 
section (n); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (1) the fol- 
lowing new subsection (m): 

*(m)(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) 
of this section, an employee who— 

“(А) during the 60-day period beginning 30 
days after the beginning of the fiscal year 
next following the date of the enactment of 
the Federal Employees' Optional Early Re- 
tirement Act, is separated from the service, 
except by removal for cause on charges of 
misconduct of delinquency— 

“@) after completing 25 years of service; 

(ii) after becoming 50 years of age and 
completing 20 years of service; 

(Iii) after becoming 55 years of age and 
completing 15 years of service; or 

"(iv) after becoming 57 years of age and 
completing 5 years of service; and 
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“(В) is not entitled to an annuity under 
Section 8337 of this title or subsection (a), 
(b), (d), (f), (h), ог (j) of this section, 
is entitled to an annuity. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) of this subsection shall 
not apply to а bankruptcy judge, a judge of 
the United States Court of Military Appeals, 
or any law enforcement officer, firefighter, 
or air traffic controller who is not in a super- 
visory or administrative position, as deter- 
mined by the Director of the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management." 

SEC. 4. COMPUTATION OF ANNUITY. 

Тһе first sentence of section 8339(h) of title 
5, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out or (j)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
, (j), or (m)“. 

SEC. 5. APPLICATION OF AMENDMENTS TO 
OTHER FEDERAL GOVERNMENT RE- 
TIREMENT SYSTEMS. 


The President shall extend the application 
of the amendments made by sections 3 and 
4— 


(1) to participants in the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency Retirement and Disability 
System and their survivors under section 292 
of the Central Intelligence Agency Retire- 
ment Act of 1964 for Certain Employees (50 
U.S.C. 403 note); 

(2) to participants in the Foreign Service 
Retirement and Disability System and their 
survivors under section 827 of the Foreign 
се Act of 1980 (94 Stat. 2124; 22 U.S.C. 

» 

(3) to each employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment who is subject to chapter 84 of title 
5, United States Code, by reason of an elec- 
tion under section 301 of the Federal Em- 
ployees' Retirement System Act of 1986 
(Public Law 99-335; 100 Stat. 599), except that 
section 302 of such Act (100 Stat. 601) shall 
apply in the case of such employee; and 

(4) if determined appropriate by the Presi- 
dent, in like manner to employees of the Ex- 
ecutive branch who are participants in any 
other Federal Government retirement sys- 
tem and their survivors. 

SEC. 6, EXEMPTION FOR ESSENTIAL OCCUPA- 
TIONAL CATEGORIES. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—An officer or employee іп 
the Executive branch retiring under section 
8336(m) of title 5, United States Code (as 
added by section 3 of this Act), or pursuant 
to section 5 of this Act is not entitled to an 
annuity under or pursuant to such section if, 
immediately before the retirement, the offi- 
cer or employee— 

(1) із serving in а position іп an exempt oc- 
cupational category, 

(2) is working on an exempt project, or 

(3) is serving in a position іп an exempt 10- 
cation, 


designated under subsection (b). 

(b) EXEMPTION AUTHORITY.—The President 
or his designee may, for the purposes of this 
section, designate— 

(1) as an exempt occupational category any 
occupational category in an Executive agen- 
cy that is essential for the continuous per- 
formance of a critical mission of the Execu- 
tive agency; 

(2) as an exempt project any project car- 
ried out by an Executive agency that is an 
essential project in the interests of the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

(3) as an exempt location any location at 
which a responsibility of an Executive agen- 
cy is carried out if, because of the undesir- 
ability of such location, it is difficult to fill 
employee vacancies at the location by vol- 
untary transfers of other employees. 

(c) LIMITATIONS ON AUTHORITY.—(1) A des- 
ignation under subsection (b) shall be effec- 
tive for the purposes of this section only if 16 
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is made in writing not later than the day be- 
fore the optional early retirement period 
commences. 

(1XA) The authority provided in subsection 
(b) may not be exercised in a manner that 
precludes more than 25 percent of the eligi- 
ble officers and employees in an Executive 
agency from being entitled to an annuity 
under section 8336(m) of title 5, United 
States Code, or pursuant to section 5 of this 
Act. 

(B) For the purpose of subparagraph (A), 
the term “eligible officers and employees" 
means the officers and employees of the Fed- 
eral Government who, without regard to sub- 
section (а), would be entitled, upon separa- 
tion from Federal Government employment, 
to an annuity under section 8336(m) of title 
5, United States Code, or pursuant to section 
5 of this Act. 

SEC. 7. HOLDOVER OF ESSENTIAL EMPLOYEES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) An officer or employee 
in the Executive branch 18 not entitled to an 
annuity under section 8336(m) of title 5, 
United States Code (as added by section 3(2) 
of this Act), or pursuant to section 5 of this 
Act if, immediately before separating from 
Federal Government employment, the officer 
or employee is serving as an essential em- 
ployee designated under subsection (b) of 
this section. 

(2) An officer or employee of an Executive 
agency who— 

(A) separates from Federal Government 
employment immediately upon the termi- 
nation of a designation under subsection (b); 
and 

(B) during the optional early retirement 
period, has given such Executive agency ap- 
propriate notice of his intention to separate 
from Federal Government employment 
under section 8336(m) of title 5, United 
States Code, or pursuant to section 5 of this 
Act, as the case may be, 


shall be entitled to an annuity under or pur- 
suant to such section notwithstanding that 
the separation becomes effective after the 
expiration of such period. 

(b) HOLDOVER AUTHORITY.—The head of an 
Executive agency may designate, for the pur- 
poses of this section, any officer or employee 
in such Executive agency as essential for (1) 
the continuous progress of a critical project 
under the responsibility of the Executive 
agency, or (2) the continuous performance of 
a critical responsibility assigned to such of- 
ficer or employee by the Executive agency. 

(c) LIMITATION ON AUTHORITY.—A designa- 
tion under subsection (b) may not be effec- 
tive for more than 6 months. 


SEC. 8. LIMITATION ON REPLACEMENT OF 
RETIREES. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, except as provided in 
subsection (b), (с), (4), (е), or (f), an appoint- 
ment may not be made to a position of civil- 
ian employment in the Executive branch on 
any day during the hiring limitation period, 
unless the full-time employee equivalent of 
the total number of civilian employees in 
the Executive branch (other than the United 
States Postal Service and the Postal Rate 
Commission) after such appointment on such 
day does not exceed the maximum author- 
ized full-time employee equivalent number 
determined for such day, as provided in sub- 
section (h)(2). 

(b) WAIVER.—(1) The President or his des- 
ignee may waive the application of sub- 
section (a) in the case of a position or a cat- 
egory of positions in the Executive branch if 
the President (or his designee) determines 
that— 
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(A) the position or positions are essential 
for the performance of an Executive respon- 
sibility; or 

(B) the estimated aggregate cost of such 
position or positions during the hiring limi- 
tation period does not exceed the estimated 
aggregate amount of user fees that will be 
collected by the Federal Government for 
services performed under a Federal Govern- 
ment program or programs during such pe- 
riod by an employee in such position or em- 
ployees in such positions. 

(2) The President (or his designee) may not 
exercise the waiver authority provided in 
paragraph (1) in a manner that results in in- 
creased pay and other personnel costs in any 
Executive agency that exceed the amount of 
the cost savings which result from the imple- 
mentation of this Act and the amendments 
made by this Act in the case of such Execu- 
tive agency. 

(c) INAPPLICABILITY OF LIMITATION TO THE 
POSTAL SERVICE AND THE POSTAL RATE СОМ- 
MISSION.—Subsection (a) does not apply to 
positions in the United States Postal Service 
or under the Postal Rate Commission. 

(а) INAPPLICABILITY OF LIMITATION TO CER- 
TAIN REINSTATEMENTS.—Subsection (a) does 
not apply in the case of an individual who is 
reinstated to a position of employment the 
individual formerly held in the Executive 
branch by order of a court of the United 
States having jurisdiction to issue such 
order or by reason of an action of the Merit 
Systems Protection Board or the Special 
Counsel of the Merit Systems Protection 
Board authorized by law. 

(e) INAPPLICABILITY OF LIMITATION TO CER- 
TAIN TRANSFERS.—Subsection (a) does not 
prohibit the transfer of employees in the Ex- 
ecutive branch for the purpose of filling a va- 
cancy in an Executive branch position. 

(f) INAPPLICABILITY OF LIMITATION DURING A 
PERIOD OF WAR OR NATIONAL EMERGENCY.— 
Subsection (a) shall not apply during a pe- 
riod of war declared by the Congress or a pe- 
riod of national emergency declared by the 
Congress or the President. 

(g) LIMITATION ON PROCUREMENT OF PER- 
SONAL SERVICES.—The President shall take 
appropriate action to ensure that there is no 
increase in the procurement of personal serv- 
ices by contract by reason of the enactment 
of this section except in cases in which it is 
to the financial advantage of the Federal 
Government to increase the procurement of 
such services. 

(h) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
section— 

(1) the term employee“ has the same 
meaning as provided in section 2105 of title 5, 
United States Code; 

(2) the term maximum authorized full- 
time employee equivalent number" means 
the excess of— 

(A) the full-time employee equivalent 
number that describes the total number of 
civilian employees employed in positions in 
the Executive branch (other than the United 
States Postal Service and the Postal Rate 
Commission) on the day before the optional 
early retirement period commences, over 

(B) the full-time employee equivalent num- 
ber that describes the total number of— 

(i) such employees who, on or before the 
day for which the maximum authorized num- 
ber is computed, have retired during such pe- 
riod entitled to an annuity under subchapter 
ІШ of chapter 83 of title 5, United States 
Code, or any other Federal Government re- 
tirement system for officers and employees 
of the Federal Government; and 

(ii) such employees who, on or before such 
day, have retired after such period entitled 
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to such an annuity as provided in section 
Т(а)2) of this Act; and 

(3) the term “hiring limitation period" 
means the period beginning on the date 60 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act and ending at the end of the fifth fiscal 
year which begins on or after the first day of 
such period. 

SEC. 9. REGULATIONS. 

Тһе President or his designee may pre- 
Scribe regulations to carry out sections 6, 7, 
and 8. 

SEC. 10 LIMITATION ON USE OF SAVINGS. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—(1) Beginning in the quar- 
ter of the fiscal year after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, the Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget shall deter- 
mine the amount equal to the savings result- 
ing from the implementation of the provi- 
sions of this Act for each agency and shall 
notify the President. Тһе Director shall 
make such determinations and notifications 
in each applicable quarter of such fiscal 
year. 

(2) At the beginning of each applicable 
quarter of the fiscal year next following the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Presi- 
dent shall cancel an amount of the budget 
authority of each agency equal to the 
amount determined by the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget under 
paragraph (1). 

(3) The total amount of budget authority 
&nd outlays saved under the provisions of 
this section shall be credited against any 
amount of pay and other personnel costs re- 
quired to be sequestered in such fiscal year 
under the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985 (Public Law 99- 
177), as amended. 

(b) AuUDITs.—The Comptroller General of 
the United States may audit the records of 
any agency of the Federal Government to de- 
termine the level of compliance with the re- 
quirements of subsection (a). 

(c) NOTICE OF NONCOMPLIANCE.—The Comp- 
troller General of the United States shall no- 
tify Congress, in writing, of each noncompli- 
ance with the requirements of subsection (a). 
SEC. 11. PROGRAM REPORT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than one year 
after the first day of the optional early re- 
tirement period, the Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management shall transmit to 
Congress a report containing an evaluation 
of the optional early retirement program and 
the limitation on replacement of retireees 
provided in this Act. 

(b) CONTENTS ОҒ REPORT.—The report 
under subsection (a) shall include the follow- 
ing matters: 

(1) The number of employees who have re- 
tired under the optional early retirement 
program, stated by employing agency, by age 
group of the retirees, and by grade or other 
position classification of the retirees. 

(2) The number and description of the ex- 
empt occupational categories, projects, and 
locations designated under section 6(b) and 
the reasons such categories, projects, and lo- 
cations have been so designated. 

(3) The number of employees who have 
been designated as essential employees 
under section 7(b) and the reasons such em- 
ployees have been so designated. 

(4) The number of employees appointed 
under the waiver authority provided in sec- 
tion 8(b) (stated as a full-time employee 
equivalent number) and the reasons for the 
appointments. 

(5) The amount of the savings in pay and 
other personnel costs that have resulted, be- 
fore the date of the report, from the imple- 
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mentation of this Act and the amendments 
made by this Act. 

(c) ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION.—The Direc- 
tor of the Office of Personnel Management 
may obtain from any agency of the Federal 
Government such information as the Direc- 
tor determines necessary to prepare the re- 
port required by subsection (a). 

SEC. 12. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term Executive agency” has the 
same meaning provided in section 105 of title 
5, United States Code, and includes the mili- 
tary departments specified in section 102, but 
does not include— 

(A) the United States Postal Service; and 

(B) the Postal Rate Commission; and 

(2) the term optional early retirement pe- 
riod" means the 60-day period provided in 
section 8336(m) of title 5, United States Code, 
or pursuant to section 5 of this Act. 


SEC. 13. REVISIONS IN BUDGET ALLOCATIONS 
AND AGGREGATES. 


(a) REPORTS BY COMMITTEES ON THE BUDG- 
ET.—Upon the enactment of this Act, the 
Committees on the Budget of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives shall report to 
their respective Houses revised allocations, 
pursuant to section 302(a) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974, and revised budget 
aggregates to carry out this Act and the 
amendments made by this Act. 

(b) REPORTS BY OTHER COMMITTEES OF CON- 
GRESS.—Upon the reporting of revised alloca- 
tions under subsection (a), the appropriate 
committees of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives shall report revised alloca- 
tions, pursuant to section 302(b) of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974, to carry out 
this Act and the amendments made by this 
Act. 

(c) TREATMENT OF REPORTED REVISIONS.— 
Revised allocations and budget aggregates 
reported under this section shall be consid- 
ered for the purposes of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 as aggregates contained 
in the latest concurrent resolution on the 
budget. 

OPTIONAL EARLY RETIREMENT FOR FEDERAL 

EMPLOYEES—SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Тһе first section designates the title of the 
legislation as Federal Employees’ Optional 
Early Retirement Act.“ 

Section 2 states the purposes of the act: (1) 
to reduce Federal government civilian pay- 
rolls in an orderly and voluntary manner; (2) 
to accommodate the personal plans of cer- 
tain Federal employees who desire to retire 
but have not satisfied the applicable age and 
service requirements; (3) to allow current 
Federal employees to retire early in order to 
avoid possible adverse effects of Federal 
budgetary conditions; and (4) to provide in- 
creased job protection and career opportuni- 
ties for Federal employees, especially 
women, members of minority groups, and 
young employees. 

Section 3 amends section 8336 of title 5, 
United States Code, to establish a one time 
60-day early retirement window beginning 30 
days after the beginning of the fiscal year 
following enactment of the legislation. This 
section states that employees may be eligi- 
ble to retire during this 60-day window under 
any of the following four standards: (1) any 
age with 25 years of service; (2) age 50 with 20 
years of service; (3) age 55 with 15 years of 
service; or (4) age 57 with 5 years of service. 
This section shall not apply to non-super- 
visory or administrative law enforcement 
agents, air traffic controllers, and fire- 
fighters, who currently have their own early 
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retirement rules. Also excluded are Members 
of Congress and certain judges. 

Section 4 amends section 8339 of title 5, 
United States Code, to establish that em- 
ployees retiring below the age of 55 take а 
benefit reduction of two percent for each 
year they are below the age of 55. 

Section 5 mandates that in addition to em- 
ployees in the Civil Service Retirement Sys- 
tem, the President will extend the early re- 
tirement window to employees in the Fed- 
eral Employees Retirement System, the 
Central Intelligence Agency Retirement Sys- 
tem, the Foreign Service Retirement Sys- 
tem, and any other Federal employee retire- 
ment system the President determines is ap- 
propriate. 

Section 6 provides that the President, or 
his designee, may exempt up to 25% of an 
agency’s eligible early retirees from the 
early retirement window. Exemptions shall 
be designated by occupational categories 
deemed to be critical to the mission of the 
agency. In addition, the President may ex- 
empt a particularly critical project or geo- 
graphic location under the 25% rule estab- 
lished in this section. Any exemptions under 
this section must be in writing prior to the 
commencement of the early retirement win- 
dow. 

Section 7 provides that the head of an Ex- 
ecutive agency may hold over, for up to six 
months, an employee who has elected early 
retirement to ensure the continuous per- 
formance of a responsibility or project. 

Section 8 provides that no agency may re- 
place an employee who retires during the 60- 
day window period for five years beginning 
at the start of the window period. To assure 
the orderly continuation of government serv- 
ices, the President may waive the hiring re- 
strictions for occupations critical to an 
agency's mission or those agencies whose ас- 
tivities are funded through user fees. Тһе 
Postal Service is exempt for the re-hiring re- 
strictions. The agency cost of re-hiring may 
not exceed the cost savings resulting from 
the implementation of this legislation. 

Section 9 mandates that the President or 
his designee may prescribe regulations to 
carry out the provision of sections 6, 7, and 
8. 


Section 10 requires that savings from this 
legislation may not be used for other pur- 
poses. The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall determine the 
amount equal to the savings resulting from 
the implementation of thís act for each 
agency and shall notify the President on а 
quarterly basis. The President shall then 
cancel an amount of the budget authority of 
each agency equal to the amount determined 
by the OMB Director. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral may audit the records of any agency to 
determine the level of compliance with this 
section. 

Section 11 requires that the Director of 
Personnel Management transmit to the Con- 
gress а report containing an evaluation of 
the early retirement program and the limita- 
tion on replacement of retirees provided in 
this legislation. 

Section 12 sets forth certain definitions of 
terms contained in the legislation. 

Section 13 requires that upon enactment of 
this legislation, the Budget Committees of 
the House and Senate allocations to carry 
out the amendments made by this Act. Upon 
the reporting of the revised budget alloca- 
tions, the appropriate committees shall re- 
port revised allocations. Revised allocations 
and budget aggregates reported under this 
section shall be considered for the purposes 
of the 1974 Budget Act as aggregates con- 
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tained in the latest concurrent resolution of 
the budget. 


OPTIONAL EARLY RETIREMENT WINDOW 
PURPOSE 


To accommodate employees who are ready 
to retire but fall short of current age and 
service requirements. 

To invite employees to accelerate their re- 
tirement to avoid possible adverse effects of 
budgetary decisions. 

То provide job security and career opportu- 
nities for women, minorities, and younger 
workers. 

То reduce civilian payrolls on a voluntary 
basis. 

WINDOW PERIOD 


Two month window beginning 30 days after 
the beginning of the fiscal year following en- 
actment of the legislation. 

ELIGIBILITY 


Employees may qualify under any of the 
following 4 standards: 

Any age with 25 years of service. 

Age 50 with 20 years of service. 

Age 55 with 15 years of service. 

Age 57 with 5 years of service. 

Non-supervisory or administrative law en- 
forcement agents, air traffic controllers, and 
firefighters, who currently have their own 
special early retirement rules, are excluded; 
also, Members of Congress and certain 
judges. 

BENEFIT AMOUNTS 

Employees retiring below age 55 take a 
benefit reduction of 2 percent for each year 
they are below age 55. 

EXEMPTIONS 


The President may exempt up to 25% of 
any agency's eligibility early retirees. Ex- 
emptions shall be designated by occupa- 
tional categories deemed to be critical to the 
mission of the agency. In addition, the Presi- 
dent may exempt a particularly critical 
project or geographic location under the 25 
percent rule. 

HOLD-OVER AUTHORITY 


Agency heads may hold-over, for up to six 
months, an employee who has elected early 
retirement to ensure the continuous per- 
formance of a responsibility or project. 

RESTRICTIONS OF RE-HIRING 


No agency may replace a worker who re- 
tires during the 60 day window period for five 
years beginning at the start of the window 
period. 

To assure the orderly continuation of gov- 
ernment services, the President may waive 
hiring restrictions for occupations critical to 
ап agency's missions or agencies whose serv- 
ices are financed through user fees. The 
Postal Service is exempt from the re-hiring 
restrictions. The agency cost of re-hiring 
may not exceed the cost savings resulting 
from implementation of the legislation. 

AUTHORITY 


The President or his designee is in charge 
of the early out process for the executive 
branch. 

SAVINGS 


Savings from this legislation may not be 
used for other purposes. The Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget shall de- 
termine the amount equal to the savings re- 
sulting from the implementation of this act 
for each agency and shall notify the Presi- 
dent. The President shall cancel an amount 
of the Budget Authority of each agency 
equal to the amount determined by the OMB 
Director. This will ensure that savings will 
result from enactment of this legislation.e 
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By Mr. CONRAD (for himself and 
Mr. BURDICK): 

S. 172.: A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to provide 
for a minimum annual payment to mu- 
nicipalities for providing services and 
facilities to Indian assisted public 
housing; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

INDIAN ASSISTED PUBLIC HOUSING 
% Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, today I 
rise to introduce legislation that is es- 
sential to the viability of small towns 
throughout the country that provide 
services to Indian housing. 

The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development uses an antiquated 
formula to determine the amount that 
towns should be reimbursed for provid- 
ing services such as water and sewer, 
garbage pickup, road construction, and 
community facilities. Under the for- 
mula, towns receive an amount equal 
to 10 percent of shelter rents minus 
utilities. 

But HUD Indian housing units are 
often poorly insulated. And since this 
results in extremely high utility pay- 
ments, subtracting those payments 
from the shelter rent calculation re- 
sults in a negative number. Con- 
sequently, many towns don’t receive a 
dime in compensation. 

Last year I introduced S. 1934, which 
would have required HUD to reimburse 
towns in an amount equivalent to the 
loss in their property tax base that re- 
sults when Indian housing units are 
taken from the tax rolls. HUD opposed 
my proposal, taking the position that 
it called for a wholesale modification 
in the philosophy of its Payment-in- 
Lieu-of-Taxes Program. Therefore, this 
new measure does not touch the PILT 
issue. Rather, it modifies a formula 
that already exists, but is completely 
inadequate. 

The Select Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs last year held a hearing that high- 
lighted the needs of small rural com- 
munities that should be receiving pay- 
ments from HUD. Because HUD's for- 
mula does not work, those commu- 
nities are faced with cutting back basic 
services ranging from road repair to 
the community swimming pool. 
Parshall, ND, a town of 1,079 residents 
has 20 percent of its land in trust. It is 
easy to see the economic burden this 
places on such a small town, especially 
given the condition of our economy. 
Few small towns find themsleves with 
such a large percentage of their prop- 
erty tax base in Federal ownership. 
And the Federal Government’s failure 
to pay its due only exacerbates the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. President, my proposal calls for 
fairness—pure and simple. While I rec- 
ognize that the formula is not meant 
to completely reimburse towns for the 
services they provide, it is equally evi- 
dent that the purpose of the formula is 
to provide towns with at least some 
level of reimbursement. Therefore, my 
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bill guarantees that these towns will 
receive at least a minimum payment 
for the services they provide. That pay- 
ment will amount to be least $100 per 
unit of Indian rental housing each 
year. 

There are only 25,000 units of Indian 
rental housing throughout the country. 
Therefore, the maximum possible cost 
of my proposal is $2.5 million. 

Some might suggest that the same 
should be done for public housing over- 
all. However, Indian housing is unique. 
Indian housing exists in small, isolated 
rural communities. While it is true 
that some small communities might 
support some degree of general public 
housing, few such communities must 
contend with large housing authorities 
that may be comprised of hundreds of 
units. These entities have an undeni- 
able impact on the fiscal posture of 
small towns. 

I urge HUD to look upon this pro- 
posal with an open mind. It is a genu- 
ine effort to find a solution fair to all 
concerned. And it will have a tremen- 
dovs impact on many small towns 
throughout rural America.e 


Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. BREAUX, Mr. 
STEVENS, Mr. BURNS, Mr. 
ADAMS, and Mr. COCHRAN): 

5. 173. А bill to permit the Bell Tele- 
phone Cos. to conduct research on, de- 
sign, and manufacture telecommuni- 
cations equipment, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT RESEARCH 
AND MANUFACTURING COMPETITON ACT OF 1991 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
U.S. communications equipment manu- 
facturing industry is on the brink of 
disaster. The U.S. leadership in high- 
technology products is under siege by a 
host of Japanese, European, and other 
multinational firms. These foreign 
companies recognized some time ago 
what the United States has not—the 
market for communications equipment 
is now a global one, and we are not in 
it. The United States is losing its lead- 
ership position across the board in 
communications and consumer elec- 
tronics equipment. Our smug self-satis- 
faction has become blind ignorance of 
international trends. We have sat 
around talking about our domestic 
rules while these foreign companies 
have made tremendous inroads in the 
third world and also right here in our 
own backyard. Unless we get in the 
game now, we will lose our opportuni- 
ties forever. 

It is for this reason that today I am 
reintroducing the Telecommunications 
Equipment Research and Manufactur- 
ing Competition Act of 1991. This bill 
lifts the restriction that currently bars 
the Bell Operating Cos. from conduct- 
ing research on, manufacturing or pro- 
viding all types of communications 
equipment. If the United States is to 
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regain its leadership position іп the 
international manufacturing market, 
it must be willing to make use of the 
full panoply of resources available to 
the telecommunications industry. 
Nothing less than this Nation’s eco- 
nomic future and security is at stake. 

This is essentially the same bill that 
I introduced in the last Congress. The 
bill garnered enormous momentum last 
year. After 2 days of hearings, the bill 
was reported by the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation by voice vote. Only a crowded 
floor schedule, primarily due to the de- 
bate over last year’s budget, prevented 
this bill from coming to a vote before 
the full Senate last year. 

We cannot delay considering this bill 
any longer. Over the past decade, the 
United States has sat by and watched 
as foreign companies have increased 
their share of U.S. patents in sophisti- 
cated electronics, have spent over 
twice as much as U.S. companies on 
basic research and development [R&D], 
and have invested heavily in the Unit- 
ed States and around the world. We 
simply cannot continue to live by our 
business-as-usual attitude. 

Let me point to some basic facts. 
Seven years ago there were 15 major 
equipment manufacturers in the world 
market, 3 of them American. Today 
there are eight—three from Japan, 
three from Europe, one from Canada, 
and only one from the United States, 
AT&T. 

AT&T and GTE, which have a long- 
term joint venture agreement, lead the 
world in market share with about 13 
percent. But Alcatel, of The Nether- 
lands, is a close second with 10.8 per- 
cent. There is not a single American 
company among the remainder of the 
top 10 companies. Four of the top 10 are 
European, 3 are Japanese, and 1 is Ca- 
nadian. 

Total U.S. spending on research and 
development lags far behind other de- 
veloped nations. According to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the United 
States spent 1.8 percent of its GNP on 
nondefense R&D last year, while West 
Germany spent 2.6 percent and Japan 
spent 2.8 percent. In communications, 
the largest European and Japanese 
firms have increased their research and 
development spending by 22 to 25 per- 
cent per year. AT&T has increased its 
spending by about 6 percent per year. 

Annual foreign investment in the 
U.S. high-technology industries has in- 
creased from $214 million in 1985 to $3.3 
billion in 1988. In the 6 years since the 
divestiture of AT&T, 66 different U.S.- 
based computer and telecommuni- 
cations equipment companies have 
been bought by foreign firms. 

A quick look at the market for semi- 
conductors is even more striking. The 
press recently widely reported 2 weeks 
ago that the U.S. chip manufacturing 
industry eked out a gain of 1.6 percent 
in the world market. This is the first 
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increase in the U.S. world market 
share for semiconductors since 1979. 
Since that time, the U.S. share has 
dropped from 58 to 36.5 percent. Mean- 
while, Japanese companies have in- 
creased their share from 26 to 49.5 per- 
cent. In a market the United States 
formerly dominated, the 3 largest pro- 
ducers, and 6 of the top 10, are now Jap- 
anese. 

А similar story is told by the U.S. 
Patent and Trademark Office. The U.S. 
share of electrical U.S. patents has de- 
clined from 58 percent in 1980 to 46 per- 
cent in 1989. 'The share of United States 
patents awarded to Japanese compa- 
nies has increased from 19 to 33 percent 
in the same time period. Today, more 
patents in electrical products аге 
awarded to foreign companies than are 
awarded to U.S. companies. 

We can fully expect these trends to 
continue. The Japanese already have 
demonstrated their lead in two new 
technologies that were originally in- 
vented in the United States. On Decem- 
ber 23, the Washington Post reported 
that five Japanese companies are domi- 
nating the market for this year’s hot 
new technology—consumer electronics 
based on fuzzy logic. No American com- 
pany has been able to turn this idea 
into a product. The Japanese also have 
taken the lead in developing flat-panel 
displays, a technology to improve 
laptop and desktop computers and to 
allow for the development of high defi- 
nition televisions. This technology was 
originally invented in the United 
States by a scientist at RCA, but 
American companies today cannot find 
the capital to develop this technology 
into a commercial product. 

Whatever lead the United States 
might retain in pure research itself 
may be gone before too long. The New 
York Times reported in December that 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Media Lab, one of the prime re- 
search labs devoted to future commu- 
nications technology and television, is 
now working with a Japanese univer- 
sity to create a replica of the lab in 
Japan. 

Where are the Bell Cos. in this pic- 
ture? The answer is nowhere. The Bell 
Cos. control over one-half of the Na- 
tion’s telecommunications assets, earn 
over $77 billion in annual revenues, and 
employ 1.2 percent of this Nation’s en- 
tire workforce. But they cannot use 
any of these assets to manufacture 
communications equipment, the busi- 
ness in which they have greater exper- 
tise than almost anyone. 

Nor can they conduct the full range 
of research and development activities. 
The Bell Cos. are not just barred from 
fabricating equipment; they are also 
barred from engaging in the design or 
development of communications equip- 
ment. This restriction inhibits the Bell 
Cos. from engaging in any research 
whatsoever. First, the uncertainty of 
the line between “риге” research— 
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what is permitted— and ''design" re- 
search—what is forbidden—is so un- 
clear that it discourages any research 
at all. Further, the Bell Cos. have no 
incentive to engage in the small 
amount of R&D which they are per- 
mitted. If they cannot turn the fruits 
of that research into a marketble prod- 
uct, they have no means of profiting 
from the research and thus, little rea- 
son to spend their money on such en- 
deavors. The result? On average, the 
Bell Cos. spend 1.4 percent of their rev- 
enues on R&D; the average equipment 
manufacturer spends 6-8 percent. 

This manufacturing restriction not 
only retards investment in the United 
States but in fact actually encourages 
overseas investment. The restriction 
does not apply to work carried on be- 
yond the jurisdictional boundaries of 
the United States. Thus, the Bell Cos. 
are completely free to do overseas what 
they cannot do in the United States. 
To no one’s surprise, the Bell Cos. are 
buying up cable television franchises in 
the United Kingdom, cellular fran- 
chises in Eastern Eurpoe and the So- 
viet Union, and telephone companies in 
New Zealand and Mexico. I do not 
know who would prefer to have U.S. 
companies investing their capital in 
foreign countries instead of right here 
in the United States of America. But 
that is exactly the perverse effect that 
this manufacturing restriction has on 
Bell Cos. investment decisions. 

The Bell Cos. have the expertise, the 
capital, and most important, the desire 
to enter the manufacturing market. 
How can we tolerate restrictions that 
bar these companies from manufactur- 
ing when the entire technological base 
of this country is at risk? Unless we 
can put to use the tremendous assets 
held by these Bell Cos., America’s tele- 
communications industry is likely to 
go the way of our consumer electronics 
industry—overseas. 

Let there be no mistake, however, 
about the premises on which this bill is 
based. I fully understand that these 
Bell Cos. continue to exercise a sub- 
stantial degree of market power over 
local telephone services and over the 
equipment market. Their dominance of 
these markets could give them incen- 
tives to engage in unlawful cross-sub- 
sidization and self-dealing. 

For these reasons, I have included in 
my bill a host of safeguards designed to 
prevent any kind of unlawful and anti- 
competitive activity. The BOC’s are 
barred from cross-subsidizing their 
manufacturing activities with rate- 
payer revenues. Any equipment that a 
Bell Co. purchases from its manufac- 
turing affiliate must be purchased at 
the open market price. The Bell Cos., 
must conduct all their manufacturing 
out of separate affiliates, and these af- 
filiates must keep books of account 
separate from the telephone compa- 
nies. I believe these safeguards are im- 
portant and necessary, and I fully in- 
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tend to oversee the FCC's efforts to en- 
force these safeguards fully. 

This bill is virtually identical to the 
bill that was reported by the Com- 
merce Committee. There is one signifi- 
cant change, however, that I call to the 
attention of my colleagues. This bill 
includes а provision to require the Bell 
Cos., to conduct all their manufactur- 
ing activities within the United States 
and to employ a percentage of U.S.-do- 
mestic components in the products 
they manufacture. This provision was 
negotiated by the Bell Cos., and the 
Communications Workers of America 
and has the complete support of both 
groups. I believe that a domestic con- 
tent provision such as this is essential 
to ensuring that the Bell Cos.' poten- 
tial manufacturing activities benefit 
the U.S. worker and economy. I ap- 
plaud the representatives of both orga- 
nizations for reaching this agreement 
and have included their agreement in 
this bill. 

In my view, lifting this manufactur- 
ing restriction is vitally important. 
This bill is critical to the future of the 
Nation’s telecommunications industry 
and this Nation's economic future. I 
expect to move this bill quickly in this 
session of Congress and look forward to 
the continued support of my colleagues 
in passing this critical piece of legisla- 
tion. 


By Mr. SPECTER (for himself 
and Mr. HEINZ): 

S. 174. A bill to amend the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act (U.S.C. 6901 et 
Seq.) and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL ACT AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1989 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, today I 
introduce legislation to devise a fair 
and workable solution for the Nation's 
solid waste disposal problems. 

Across the country States are experi- 
encing the acute impact of dwindling 
landfill capacity and limited means to 
provide adequate alternative methods 
of disposal. As а consequence, some 
States no longer possessing adequate 
capacity, have opted for the more eco- 
nomical solution of shipping large 
quantities of their solid waste to 
cheaper out-of-State landfills, instead 
of incurring the increased costs associ- 
ated with establishing new local facili- 
ties. This has given rise to the signifi- 
cant legal challenge of finding equi- 
table procedures for the regulation of 
interstate transportation of solid 
waste. If а solution is not found soon, 
landfill shortages very likely will begin 
emerging throughout entire regions of 
this country with dire social and envi- 
ronmental results. 

For this reason, Mr. President, I am 
introducing legislation which provides 
incentives for States to devise realistic 
long-term plans for handling the dis- 
posal of solid waste. 
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This bill requires States to update 
their present solid waste management 
plans and provide estimates as to the 
amount of municipal and commercial 
waste they expect to generate in the 
next 20 years. The new plans also must 
contain a comprehensive review of ex- 
isting landfill capacity and methods, 
including export of garbage, for dispos- 
ing of excess waste. Each State will 
have 24 months, after the date of enact- 
ment, to file an amended plan with the 
Environmental Protection Agency in 
which it will certify that based on its 
plan, or on agreement made with any 
State or States, that it has made ade- 
quate provisions to manage its solid 
waste disposal for the next 20 years. 

The legal precedent for such an ap- 
proach is clear. If a State has an ap- 
proved plan for complying with mini- 
mum waste disposal requirements as 
set forth in the Resource Conservation 
and Recovery Act [RCRA], then the 
State has a priority obligation to en- 
sure that it adheres to its plan. Local 
landfills receiving out-of-State waste 
jeopardizes the State's ability to oper- 
ate within its plan, and in turn risks 
noncompliance with Federal standards. 
Federal legislation would serve the 
purpose of imposing penalties on those 
States circumventing RCRA require- 
ments and encourage them to find solu- 
tions which do not inhibit other 
States' abilities to adhere to their 
plans. 

This bill contains what I believe to 
be à sensible approach to the challenge 
of finding penalties and incentives 
which are fair to all States. Accord- 
ingly, I advocate giving States the au- 
thority to impose differential fees on 
the owner or operator of a solid waste 
treatment facility or on any person 
who ships, transports, or causes the 
shipping and transporting of solid 
waste for treatment in another State. 
The purpose of such a fee is to offset 
the discrepancy in tipping fees at land- 
fills which range from an average of 
$45.48 in the Northeast to $17.95 in the 
Midwest and $13.06 in the West. Such 
differences are even more dramatic 
when we consider that tipping fees at 
Fresh Kill’s landfill, New York City’s 
principal waste disposal site, according 
to a story in the New York Times, have 
been raised to $80 per ton as capacity 
continues to dwindle. 

Differential fees, which amount to a 
surcharge on imported garbage, are de- 
signed to equalize disposal costs for the 
shipping States by making out-of-State 
facilities less economical. The fees will 
also provide an incentive for States to 
find local solutions for their trash 
problem. 

Mr. President, we face a serious prob- 
lem. Yet it is a problem which does not 
lack solutions. I applaud the laws and 
regulations already enacted by States 
such as Pennsylvania that are result- 
ing in an environmentally sound and 
economically efficient combination of 
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recycling, landfilling, and incineration 
in much the same manner as rec- 
ommended by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency as national policy. 

That being the case, why is it nec- 
essary to propose legislation to set na- 
tional standards for waste disposal? 
This legislation is necessary, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because Pennsylvania and simi- 
larly situated States find that imple- 
mentation of their own carefully con- 
structed waste management plans is 
threatened by the burden imposed on 
them by disproportionate amounts of 
solid waste being transshipped from 
other States. 

According to Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania reports, approximately 9 
million tons of municipal solid waste 
are generated in the State per year, of 
which 1 million tons are shipped out-of- 
State. Pennsylvania landfills now re- 
ceive approximately 5.5 million tons of 
solid waste per year from out-of-State 
sources. At this rate, Pennsylvania es- 
timates State landfills have approxi- 
mately 9.5 years of capacity remaining. 
These alarming statistics reflect the 
difficulty Pennsylvania faces in imple- 
menting the recycling legislation en- 
acted in the State last year to provide 
for solid waste planning. 

The State legislation mandates recy- 
cling by counties and provides State 
funding for municipalities to achieve 
their recycling goals. Under the new 
law, at least 25 percent of all municipal 
waste in the Commonwealth must be 
recycled by January 1, 1997. Yet, how 
can the State of Pennsylvania, and 
States in similar situations, have con- 
fidence in these plans when their goals 
and guidelines are being undermined by 
the increasing accumulation of out-of- 
State garbage? 

Mr. President, I am personally famil- 
iar with the anxiety that the landfill 
crisis provokes in local communities. 
On several occasions I have met with 
Lackawanna County officials, environ- 
mental group representatives, and 
many area residents in northeastern 
Pennsylvania to discuss the solid waste 
issue. During these meetings I have 
heard firsthand the deep concerns ex- 
pressed by area residents and their de- 
sire for immediate solutions to this so- 
lution. 

One approach I have put forward is 
the creation of an interstate compact 
involving Pennsylvania, New York, and 
New Jersey to address the tristate 
area's trash disposal problems. The leg- 
islation I introduce today authorizes 
States to form compacts to address 
their long-term waste disposal needs. 

After circulating a draft compact 
proposal to local interested parties in 
1989, I received an analysis later that 
year from representatives of a local en- 
vironmental group, Citizens Alert Re- 
garding the Environment [CARE]. 
CARE reported that the compact pro- 
posal is fine and every proposal that is 
made is а step forward," while urging 
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that the concept be expanded to place 
the responsibility for waste disposal on 
those States exporting solid waste. 
Thus, the bill we introduce today not 
only incorporates the original inter- 
state compact initiative, but also іп- 
cludes а broader approach to better de- 
fine the States' individual responsibil- 
ities in addressing the solid waste dis- 
posal problem. 

Today, approximately 76 percent of 
the Nation's garbage is deposited in 
landfills while 11 percent is recycled 
and 13 percent is burned in waste-to-en- 
ergy plants or incinerators. While 
these source reduction efforts are help- 
ful, we must face the fact that landfills 
are and will be a necessary part of our 
future because not all waste can be re- 
cycled or burned. The formation of 
interstate compacts can help States 
collectively plan for the most efficient 
mix of source reduction methods and 
landfills. 

One example of the use of compacts, 
as my colleagues are aware, was the 
enactment of Low-Level Radioactive 
Waste Policy Act amendments imple- 
mented in 1985 to tackle similar prob- 
lems associated with the disposal of 
low-level radioactive waste. The advan- 
tage of such an approach is that States 
ultimately would see it as more eco- 
nomical, and also manageable, for re- 
gional groupings of States collectively 
to devise solid waste disposal programs 
than for States to follow independent 
plans. Given the many differences in 
solid waste generation and available 
landfills from State to State, I believe 
this to be the only reasonable ap- 
proach. 

As my colleagues are aware, previous 
attempts to regulate trash disposal 
have not been very successful. For ex- 
ample, the Supreme Court in City of 
Philadelphia v. New Jersey (437 U.S. 617 
(1978)) found that it was unconstitu- 
tional for States to adopt statutes that 
closed their borders to the importation 
of solid waste. The Court held that 
trash, although it has no inherent 
value, constitutes a commodity. Thus, 
it would be a violation of the com- 
merce clause for States to restrict ac- 
cess to their landfills from out-of-State 
municipalities. Nevertheless, the the- 
ory behind this decision is that States 
should not enact laws to isolate them- 
selves from national problems, which 
points to the need for Federal guide- 
lines and procedures for solid waste 
disposal that are monitored by a Fed- 
eral agency. In the bill I am introduc- 
ing today, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be charged with over- 
sight authority to monitor States’ 
compliance with Federal guidelines. 

Mr. President, some of my colleagues 
from States less affected by trash dis- 
posal problems may question the need 
for a Federal solution to what they see 
as a local problem. The facts, however, 
clearly reflect the rapidly worsening 
situation arising from insufficient 
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landfill capacity and its threat to the 
environment. 

The Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy estimates that there were almost 
6,000 municipal solid waste landfills in 
operation nationwide in 1988. Of those, 
more than 2,000, or oné-third, are 
scheduléd to be closed within 4 years. 
The U.S. Conference of Mayors also es- 
timated that more than half of our 
cites will have exhausted their landfill 
capacity within the next 10 years. 

Information obtained from the Na- 
tional Solid Waste Management Asso- 
ciation [NSWMA] cities three cases іп 
densely populated Northeastern States 
which further highlight the problem: 

By 1995, according to the New York 
State Legislative Commission on Solid 
Waste Management, all landfills cur- 
rently operating within that State will 
reach their capacity and close. Since 
1982, in fact, the number of facilities 
has declined from 500 to fewer than 270, 
while only one iterim site has been 
opened. 

Since 1976, the number of landfills in 
New Jersey has decreased from more 
than 300 to fewer than 100, 12 of which 
provide over 90 percent of the State's 
remaining capacity. Faced with what 
the National Solid Waste Management 
Association terms “ап acute shortage 
of disposal space," 11 counties must 
send their garbage to out-of-State fa- 
cilities. Over half the State's refuse is 
presently exported to other regions. 

Officials at the Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Environmental Protection 
have calculated that most of the 
State's landfills can operate for only 2 
more years. Already, 50 percent of all 
solid waste in the State is deposited in 
only nine major facilities. 

This impending shortage appears 
even more problematic given trends in 
the composition of household refuse— 
increased use of nonbiodegradable plas- 
tics and other artificial materials 
which take up valuable disposal space. 
Records indicate that Americans throw 
away almost 160 million tons of trash 
each year, or nearly 3.6 pounds per per- 
son daily. Some experts predict that 
this trend will increase to 6 pounds per 
day by the end of the century. 

Mr. President, it would not be pro- 
ductive to point a finger at other 
States and municipalities with solid 
waste disposal problems. As I described 
earlier, Pennsylvania faces acute land- 
fill shortages of its own. The pervasive 
national dimension of this impending 
crisis suggests that a passive response 
which assumes the problem will work 
itself out on the State level is patently 
insufficient. Current national capacity 
is so limited that one State’s crisis 
today will most certainly become its 
neighbor’s tomorrow. One solution is 
to encourage States to coordinate their 
solid waste disposal plans, which is the 
basis of the legislation we propose 
today. 
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Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
join in support of this legislation so we 
can address the serious national prob- 
lem of solid waste dispoal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 174 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Solid Waste Disposal Act Amendments Act 
of 1989". 


SEC. 2. PLANS, CERTIFICATION AND FEES, DELE- 
GATION. 

(a) PLANS.—Section 4003(a) of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act (42 U.S.C. 6943) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following new 

ph: 

“(7) The plan shall include provisions set- 
ting forth— 

“(А) the amount of municipal and commer- 
cial solid waste and waste residuals, which 
will be generated in such State for the next 
20 years, including the types of waste; 

“(В) a clear statement of the degree to 
which recycling and source reduction will af- 
fect such amount so generated; 

“(С) the State’s existing capacity to man- 
age such amount of waste by treatment or 
disposal facilities which meet existing envi- 
ronmental standards; 

D) the methods by which the State plans 
to have new capacity available by its plan- 
ning dates; and 

“(Е) the amount of solid waste the State 
will accept from other States or send to 
other States. 

(b) CERTIFICATION AND FEES.—Section 4003 . 
of the Solid Waste Disposal Act (42 U.S.C. 
6943) is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(е) CERTIFICATION AND FEES.—(1)(A) With- 
in 24 months following the date of the enact- 
ment of this subsection, each State shall cer- 
tify to the Administrator that such State, 
based on its plan, or on agreements made 
with any State or States, or both, will have 
adequate capacity to manage all solid waste 
generated in that State for the next follow- 
ing 20 calendar year period following the 
date of such certification. 

B) For the purposes of this paragraph, а 
State shall be considered to have failed to 
manage its solid waste in accordance with 
its plan and certification, if such State, dur- 
ing any calendar year, is required to trans- 
port to another State, for disposal or treat- 
ment, an amount of 108 solid waste generated 
during such calendar year which is in excess 
of 20 percent of the aggregate amount of 
solid waste generated within such State 
within such year. 

**(2)(A)(i) Each State that provides the cer- 
tification required under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection is authorized to establish, by 
law, а program for the imposition and соПес- 
tion of fees in connection with the disposal 
or treatment of solid waste within the State. 

(Ii) The fees described in clause (i) may be 
imposed on solid waste generated within or 
outside of the State. 

(11) Each State described in clause (i) of 
this subparagraph may require the following 
persons to be subject to the fees described in 
such clause: 
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“(1) the owner or operator of а solid waste 
treatment facility; and 

"(II) any person who ships, transports, or 
causes the shipping or transporting of solid 
waste for treatment or disposal in interstate 
commerce or intrastate commerce. 

"(iv) Each State that imposes fees de- 
Scribed in clause (i) of this subparagraph 
may, under the program authorized in such 
subparagraph, establish— 

) the amount of any such fee; 

“(П) the frequency of collection of any 
such fee; and 

(III) such conditions as the State require. 

“(у) In establishing the amount of any fee 
described in clause (i) of this subparagraph, 
each State described in such clause (1) may 
take into consideration whether the solid 
waste for disposal was generated within the 
State or outside of the State. 

(B) Nothing in this paragraph shall be 
construed so as to authorize a State to im- 
pose a feeon the following: 

“(1) Solid waste which is brought into the 
State solely for the primary purpose of recy- 
cling, including reclamation prior to such re- 
cycling, (except that for the purposes of this 
paragraph, the physical separation of recy- 
clable material from municipal solid waste 
shall not constitute recycling or reclama- 
tion), or for conversion into a usable fuel or 
energy source. 

(1) Any non-hazardous solid waste that is 
sent to & facility owned or operated by the 
original generator of the solid waste for the 
purpose of treatment (including inciner- 
ation, storage, or disposal). 

(11) Any non-hazardous solid waste that 
is sent to facilities authorized or permitted 
to treat, store, or dispose of hazardous waste 
under this Act. 

“(8) To the extent allowable by law, а 
State may delegate the authority to assess 
fees authorized under this subsection to a po- 
litical subdivision of the State.“ 


SEC. 3. REPORTING. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Not later than 270 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency (hereafter in this section 
referred to as the Administrator“) shall 
propose, and after notice and comment, es- 
tablish by regulation, a program that shall 
require each person who transports, ships, or 
causes to be transported or shipped in inter- 
state commerce, any solid waste in excess of 
500 pounds to prepare and submit to the Ad- 
ministrator, on an annual basis, a registra- 
tion statement. 

(2) The registration statement described in 
paragraph (1) shall include— 

(A) the name and principal place of busi- 
ness of the person submitting the registra- 
tion statement; 

(B) the location of each activity associated 
with the handling of such solid waste; and 

(C) а complete list of such solid waste 
transported or shipped in interstate com- 
merce during the calendar year immediately 
preceding the date of such registration state- 
ment. 

(b) PUBLIC INFORMATION.—In establishing 
the program described in subsection (a), the 
Administrator shall make available to the 
public the registration statement described 
in such subsection. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section, 
the term— 

(A) “solid waste" shall have the same 
meaning as that set forth for such term in 
section 1004(27) of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act (42 U.S.C. 6902(27), but shall not 
include— 
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(i) waste identified or listed as hazardous 
waste by the Administrator pursuant to sec- 
tion 3001 of the Resource Conservation and 
Recovery Act (42 U.S.C. 6921); 

(ii) contaminated media, including con- 
taminated soil and debris resulting from a 
response action taken under section 104 or 
107 of the Comprehensive Environmental Re- 
sponse, Compensation, and Liability Act of 
1980 (42 U.S.C. 9604 and 9607, respectively), or 
& corrective action taken under the Resource 
Conservation and Recovery Act (42 U.S.C 
1857 et seq.); and 

(iii) any hazardous chemical substance or 
mixture regulated under section 6(e) of the 
Toxic Substance Control Act (15 U.S.C. 
2605(е)); 

(B) "interstate commerce" shall have the 
same meaning as that set forth for such term 
in section 10 of title 18, United States Code; 
and 

(C) “регвоп” shall include any individual, 
corporation, State, political subdivision of a 
State, or other legal or governmental entity. 
SEC. 4. UNLAWFUL TRANSPORTATION OF WASTE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—It is unlawful for any 
state generating solid waste to transport or 
cause to be transported such waste in inter- 
state or foreign commerce (as defined in sec- 
tion 10 of title 18, United States Code), un- 
less such generating State is transporting or 
causing the transportation of such waste 
under a written agreement with another 
State pursuant to which agreement such 
State agrees to accept the waste for treat- 
ment or disposal. 

(b) PENALTIES, CIVIL ACTIONS,—(1) The Ad- 
ministrator may issue an order assessing а 
civil penalty for any violation of subsection 
(a) in an amount not to exceed $50,000. 

(2) The Administrator may commence a 
civil action for any violation of subsection 
(a) in any appropriate United States district 
court for appropriate ruling, including а 
temporary or permanent injunction. 

(c) AGREEMENTS AND COMPACTS.—The con- 
sent of the Congress is given to two or more 
States to negotiate and enter into agree- 
ments or compacts not in conflict with any 
law or treaty of the United States for coop- 
erative efforts and mutual assistance for the 
management of solid waste, and the approval 
of Congress is hereby given to any such 
agreement or compact so entered into. 

SEC. 5. INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
JURISDICTION. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
consultation with the Department of Jus- 
tice, shall have the responsibility to inves- 
tigate and review from time to time, inter- 
state operations and agreements involving 
the transportation, treatment and other dis- 
position of solid waste for the purpose of en- 
suring lawful operations and agreements. 
SEC. 6, SANITARY LANDFILLS. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—On and after September 
20, 1989, no sanitary landfill shall thereafter 
be established— 

(1) within a 50-year floodplain; 

(2) within wetland; or 

(3) within 2 miles of a State or national 
park boundary or a State or national forest 
boundary, or a State or national wild and 
scenic river or river study area. 

(b) LANDFILLS SITED UNDER RCRA.—Land- 
fills sited under authority of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act shall be required— 

(1) to have in place methods to detect and 
prevent leakage, leaching, or contamination 
of soils and waters beyond its boundaries; 

(2) to show financial responsibility capa- 
bilities for damages resulting from its oper- 
ations; 
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(3) to have appropriate requirements for 
source separation and recycling prior to dis- 
posal; and 

(4) to have appropriate requirements for 
closure and postclosure care of landfills. 


By Mr. BINGAMAN: 

S. 175. A bill to amend the Resources 
Conservation and Recovery Act to im- 
prove procedures for the implementa- 
tion of State compacts providing for 
the establishment and operation of re- 
gional disposal facilities for municipal 
and industrial solid waste, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

SOLID WASTE COMPACT ACT OF 1991 

e Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation that 
would greatly enhance the states’ abil- 
ity to address substantively and re- 
sponsibly our growing solid waste prob- 
lem. With the upcoming reauthoriza- 
tion of the Resource Conservation and 
Recovery Act [RCRA], now is the time 
to develop a comprehensive plan for 
handling this increasingly serious 
problem. I believe my legislation, the 
Solid Waste Compact Act of 1991, is a 
crucial step toward providing a solu- 
tion to the solid waste disposal prob- 
lem in the nation. 

Americans generate over 160 million 
tons of solid waste each year. This is 
more than one-half ton per person. 
There are several alternatives avail- 
able to communities for managing 
solid waste. Landfills have become the 
preferred method in many areas, such 
as New Mexico, where the costs of land- 
fill disposal are cheaper than other op- 
tions. However, many areas of the Na- 
tion are now experiencing shortfalls of 
permitted landfill capacity as the 
amount of waste increases. The Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency esti- 
mates that 80 percent of existing per- 
mitted landfills will close within 20 
years. The problems associated with 
the disposal of solid waste are rapidly 
becoming evident across the country, 
causing local communities major dif- 
ficulties. 

New Mexico has not escaped this cri- 
sis. I have heard from local, county, 
and State officials on the tremendous 
challenge facing our State in dealing 
with the waste dilemma. The declining 
number of landfills has caused commu- 
nities in New Mexico and throughout 
the United States to transport their 
wastes greater distances for disposal 
which has increased disposal costs. 
Siting new landfills is difficult because 
of the potential environmental risks 
involved. As siting becomes more dif- 
ficult and as the volume of waste in- 
creases, solid waste disposal, once con- 
sidered a local problem, has become a 
national concern. 

I hope the development of compacts 
will assist States such as New Mexico 
by focusing needed attention on other 
alternatives for solid waste manage- 
ment, including recycling and inciner- 
ation. Recycling is one area that clear- 
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ly deserves increased attention and 
Federal support. Recycling saves en- 
ergy and conserves natural resources 
by reducing the use of raw materials. 

My legislation would amend the Re- 
source Conservation and Recovery Act 
to provide a mechanism for States to 
enter into whatever compacts that 
may be necessary to provide for the 
disposal of solid waste which can be 
most safely and effectively managed on 
a regional basis. Each State would be 
responsible for providing, either by it- 
self or in cooperation with other 
States, à plan to satisfactorily dispose 
of all solid waste that is generated 
within their State. Within 12 months of 
the enactment of the Solid Waste Com- 
pact Act of 1991, each State would sub- 
mit its plan to the U.S. EPA for ap- 
proval. Each compact that is developed 
must be approved by Congress. Com- 
pacts must be ratified every five years. 
Additionally, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency would be required to 
identify potential alternative manage- 
ment programs for the control of solid 
waste, and establish and publish tech- 
nical guidance regarding the imple- 
mentation of such programs. 

With the reauthorization of RCRA, 
we in Congress have a great oppor- 
tunity to take a creative approach to 
answering the serious problems associ- 
ated with solid waste. This legislation 
represents an important effort to de- 
velop comprehensive strategy for solid 
waste management. I am pleased that 
Congressman KANJORSKI has іпбго- 
duced similar legislation in the House. 
I urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 115 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 


This Act may be cited as the Solid Waste 
Compact Act of 1991". 

SEC. 102. AMENDMENT TO THE RESOURCE CON- 
SERVATION AND RECOVERY ACT. 

(a) The Resource Conservation and Recov- 
ery Act (42 U.S.C. 6903) is amended by insert- 
ing at the end of Section 6903 the following: 

“(40) COMPACT.—The term ‘compact’ means 
а compact entered into by two or more 
States pursuant to this act. 

“(41) COMPACT COMMISSION.—The term 
‘compact commission’ means the regional 
commission, committee, or board established 
in a compact to administer such compact. 

“(42) COMPACT REGION.—The term ‘compact 
region’ means the area consisting of all 
States that are members of the compact. 

“(43) SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL.—The term 
‘solid waste disposal’ means the recycling, 
incinerating, depositing into landfills, or 
burning of solid waste pursuant to the re- 
quirements established by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, or any State en- 
vironmental agency in which a compact is 
physically located. 
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*(44) NONSITED COMPACT REGION.—The 
term ‘nonsited compact region’ means any 
compact region that is not a sited compact 
region. 

(45) REGIONAL DISPOSAL FACILITY.—The 
term ‘regional disposal facility’ means a 
non-Federal municipal or solid waste dis- 
posal facility in operation January 1, 1991, or 
subsequently established and operated under 
а compact. 

“(46) SOLID WASTE.—The term ‘solid waste’ 
pertains to any nonhazardous waste gen- 
erated by a municipality, industry, or com- 
munity. 

“(47) STATE.—The term ‘State’ means апу 
State of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Бісо.”. 

(b) The Resource Conservation and Recov- 
ery Act (42 U.S.C. 6904) is amended by strik- 
ing subsections (a) and (b) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

*(a) STATE RESPONSIBILITIES.—Each State 
shall be responsible for providing, either by 
itself or in cooperation with other States, а 
plan to adequately dispose of all solid waste 
that is generated within their State. Within 
twelve months of the enactment of the Solid 
Waste Compact Act of 1989 each State shall 
submit their plan to the United States Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency for approval. 

(b) REGIONAL COMPACTS FOR SOLID WASTE 
DISPOSAL.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— 

*(A) FEDERAL POLICY.—It is the policy of 
the Federal Government that the respon- 
sibilities of the States under section (a) for 
the disposal of solid waste can be most safely 
and effectively managed on a regional basis. 

(b) INTERSTATE COMPACTS.—To carry out 
the policy set forth in paragraph (A) the 
States may enter into such compacts as may 
be necessary to provide for the establish- 
ment and operation of regional disposal fa- 
cilities for solid waste. 

“(2) APPLICABILITY TO FEDERAL ACTIVI- 
TIES.— 

“(А) EFFECT OF COMPACTS ON FEDERAL 
LAW.—Nothing contained in this Act or any 
compact may be construed to confer any new 
authority on any compact commission or 
State— 

“(1) to regulate the packaging, generation, 
treatment, storage, disposal, or transpor- 
tation of solid waste in a manner incompat- 
ible with the regulations of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency or inconsistent 
with the Department of Transportation; 

“(ii) to regulate health, safety, or environ- 
mental hazards from source or byproduct 
material. 

“(В) FEDERAL AUTHORITY.—Except as ex- 
pressly provided in this Act, nothing con- 
tained in this Act or any compact may be 
construed to limit the applicability of any 
Federal law or to diminish or to otherwise 
impair the jurisdiction of any action taken 
pursuant to any compact. 

“(С) STATE AUTHORITY PRESERVED.—Except 
ав expressly provided in this Act, nothing 
contained in this Act expands, diminishes, or 
otherwise affects State law. 

“(3) RESTRICTED USE OF REGIONAL SOLID 
WASTE DISPOSAL FACILITIES.—Any authority 
in а compact to restrict the use of regional 
solid waste disposal facilities under the com- 
pact to the disposal of solid waste generated 
within the compact region shall not take ef- 
fect before each of the following occurs: 

“(A) January 1, 1992; and 

“(В) the Congress by law consents to the 
compact. 

“(4) CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW.—Each com- 
pact shall provide that every five years after 
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the compact has taken effect the Congress 
may by law withdraw its consent. 

“(с) ALTERNATIVE SOLID WASTE DISPOAL 
METHODS.— 

“(1) Not later than twelve months after the 
date of enactment of the Solid Waste Com- 
pact Act of 1991, the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency shall, in consultation with the 
States and other interested persons, identify 
potential alternative management programs 
for the control of solid waste, and establish 
апа publish technical guidance regarding the 
implementation of such programs. 

“(2) Not later than twenty-four months 
after the date of the enactment of the Solid 
Waste Compact Act of 1991, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency shall, in consulta- 
tion with the States and other interested 
persons, identify and publish all relevant 
technical information regarding the tech- 
nologies pursuant to subsection (1) that а 
State or compact must provide to the Agen- 
cy in order to pursue such programs, to- 
gether with the requirements that such fa- 
cilities must meet, in the judgment of the 
Agency, if pursued as an alternative to tradi- 
tional solid waste management.“. 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 176. A bill to amend title 38, Unit- 
ed States Code, to provide for the pay- 
ment of incentive special pay to De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs psycholo- 
gists who obtain certain board certifi- 
cation in a professional specialty; to 
the Committee on Veterans' Affairs. 


INCENTIVE SPECIAL PAY FOR VETERANS 
AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT PSYCHOLOGISTS 
ө Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing legislation today to make 
mandatory the incentive pay bonus to 
the Department of Veterans Affairs 
psychologists, who obtain their board 
certification. 

Mr. President, in 1984, the veterans 
health care amendments required that 
the Veterans' Administration imple- 
ment an incentive pay bonus for VA 
physicians who obtained their certifi- 
cation. My legislation would essen- 
tially treat psychologists in the same 
manner as their physician colleagues. 

Mr. President, given the aging nature 
of the Veterans' Administration bene- 
ficiary population, I sincerely hope 
that we will be able to ensure them 
with the highest quality behavioral 
Science expertise. 

Irequest unanimous consent that the 
text of my bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


5. 176 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. INCENTIVE SPECIAL PAY FOR DE- 


PARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Subchapter I of chapter 
73 of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting after section 4118 the following 
new section: 
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*$4118A. Incentive special pay for psycholo- 
gists 

“(а) The Secretary shall pay incentive spe- 
cial pay to any psychologist appointed under 
this chapter who— 

“(1) executes an agreement with the Sec- 
retary to complete a specified period of serv- 
ice in the Veterans Health Services and Re- 
search Administration; and 

"(2(A) is awarded a diploma as a Dip- 
lomate in Clinical Psychology or as a Dip- 
lomate in Counseling Psychology by the 
American Board of Professional Psychology; 
or 

"(B) obtains an additional advanced aca- 
demic degree, such as а masters degree іп 
public health, with the Secretary determines 
is in the best interest of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. 

"(bX1) The amount of incentive special pay 
which the Secretary pays to any psycholo- 
gist under this section may not exceed— 

“(А) $2,500 per annum in the case of any 
full-time psychologist; and 

"(B) & proportional amount of $1,500 per 
annum in the case of any part-time psychol- 
ogist, as provided under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection. 

“(2) The proportional amount of the incen- 
tive special pay payable under paragraph 
(1XB) of this subsection shall be calculated 
on the basis of the ratio which the part-time 
employment of such psychologist in the Vet- 
erans Health Services and Research Adminis- 
tration bears to full-time employment. 

“(сХ1) Any agreement entered into by a 
psychologist under subsection (а)(1) of this 
section shall specify a period of one year of 
service in the Veterans Health Services and 
Research Administration or such longer pe- 
riod of service, not exceeding four years, as 
the psychologist requests. Any psychologist 
who has entered into an agreement under 
this section and has not failed to refund any 
amount which such psychologist became ob- 
ligated to refund under any such agreement 
Shall be eligible to enter into a subsequent 
agreement under this section. 

“(2ХА) Any agreement entered into by а 
psychologist under subsection (a)(1) of this 
Section shall provide that the psychologist, 
in the event that such psychologist volun- 
tarily, or because of misconduct, fails to 
complete at least one year of service, or such 
longer period of service as is provided for in 
the first sentence of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, pursuant to such agreement, 
Shall be required to refund the total amount 
received under this section, unless the Chief 
Medical Director determines, in accordance 
with regulations prescribed under subsection 
(f) of this section, that such failure is neces- 
sitated by circumstances beyond the control 
of the psychologist. 

“(В) Any such agreement shall specify the 
terms under which the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs and the psychologist may elect to 
terminate such agreement. 

"(3) Any psychologist who enters into an 
agreement under this section is eligible to 
receive incentive special pay beginning on 
the date on which the agreement is entered 
into, or the date on which the psychologist 
becomes employed, whichever date is later. 

"(d) Any amount of incentive special pay 
payable under this section shall be paid in 
biweekly installments. 

“(еХ1) Except as provided in paragraphs (2) 
and (3) of this subsection, any additional 
compensation provided as incentive special 
pay under this section shall not be consid- 
ered as basic pay for the purposes of sections 
5551, 5552, and 5595 of title 5, chapters 81, 83, 
апа 84 of such title, or any other provision of 
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law creating an entitlement to benefits 
based on basic pay. 

"(2) Additional compensation paid as in- 
centive special pay under this section to any 
full-time employee shall be included in basic 
pay for the purposes of chapters 83 and 84 of 
title 5. Notwithstanding the preceding sen- 
tence, special pay paid to any full-time em- 
ployee shall be included in average pay (as 
defined in section 8331(4) or 8401(3), as the 
case may be, of such title) for the purposes of 
computing the amount of any benefit under 
either such chapter only if— 

“(А) the benefit is paid under section 8337 
of such title, subsection (d) or (e) of section 
8341 of such title, subchapter V of chapter 84 
of such title, or section 8442(b), 8443(a), or 
8445 of such title; or 

„B) the employee has completed not less 
than 15 years of full-time service in the Vet- 
erans Health Services and Research Adminis- 
tration (except that, regardless of the length 
of such employee's service, no incentive spe- 
cial pay may be included by reason of this 
clause in average pay in computing an annu- 
ity that commences (or any lump-sum pay- 
ment that is payable) before October 1, 1991 
and only one-half of any incentive special 
pay paid under this section may be included 
by reason of this clause in average pay in 
computing an annuity that commences (or 
any lump-sum payment that is payable) on 
or after October 1, 1991 but before October 1, 
1996). 

(3) Any additional compensation provided 
as incentive special pay under this section 
Shall be considered as annual pay for the 
purposes of chapter 87 of title 5, relating to 
life insurance for Federal employees. 

"(f) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions to carry out this section.“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of such chapter is 
amended by inserting after section 4118 the 
following: 

“4118A. Incentive special pay for psycholo- 
gists.’’. 
SEC, 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by section 1 shall 

take effect on October 1, 1991.e 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 177. A bill to amend section 1086 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide 
for payment under the CHAMPUS Pro- 
gram of certain health care expenses 
incurred by certain members and 
former members of the uniformed serv- 
ices and their dependents to the extent 
that such expenses are not payable 
under Medicare, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

AMENDMENT TO THE CHAMPUS PROGRAM 

* Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today, I 
am introducing legislation to amend 
title 10 of the United States Code in 
order to have the Department of De- 
fense CHAMPUS Program serve as а 
second payer to Medicare for those 
services which CHAMPUS beneficiaries 
require and are not covered by the 
Medicare Act. 

Mr. President, I feel that it is very 
important for our Nation that we con- 
tinue our firm commitment to those 
individuals and their families who have 
served in the Armed Forces and made 
us the great Nation that we are today. 
As this population becomes older, they 
are unfortunately finding that they 
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need а wide range of health services, 
some of which are simply not available 
under Medicare. The bill that I am rec- 
ommending today, would ensure the 
highest possible quality care for these 
dedicated citizens and their families. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 177 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. 3 TO THE CHA MUS PRO- 
КАМ. 


(а) REPEAL ОҒ PROHIBITION ON CERTAIN 
PAYMENTS.—Section 1086(с) of title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended by striking out 
the sentence following paragraph (3). 

(b) AUTHORIZATION FOR PAYMENT ТО Ех- 
TEND BENEFITS NOT PAYABLE UNDER AN- 
OTHER PROGRAM.—Section 1086(d) of such 
title is amended to read as follows: 

“(4х1) The provisions of section 1079(j) of 
this title shall apply to а plan covered by 
this section, except that a benefit may be 
paid under such plan for items and services 
for which payment is made under title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act. 

“(2ХА) The amount payable under а plan 
covered by this section for items or services 
for which payment is made under title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act shall be reduced 
by the sum of— 

i) the amount of the payment made for 
such items or services under such title 
XVIII; and 

“(ii) the amount of payments, if any, made 
in connection with such items and services 
under subsection (b). 

“(В) A plan covered by this section shall 
not be considered a group health plan for the 
purposes of paragraph (2) or (3) of section 
1862(b) of the Social Security Act. 

"(C) A person claiming a benefit under a 
plan covered by this section by reason of the 
application of this subsection shall certify 
the cost charged for the items or services to 
which the claim relates and the amounts re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (A)(i) that relate 
to such items or services. A certification 
made under this subparagraph may be ac- 
cepted for the purposes of determining the 
benefit payable under this section.“. 

SEC. 2. CONFORMING AMENDMENT. 

Section 613(d) of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the second 
sentence of section 1086(c) of title 10 ог”. 

SEC. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
take effect with respect to health care items 
or services provided on and after the date of 
enactment of this Act.e 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 178. A bill to amend title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, to authorize the ap- 
pointment of health care professionals 
to the positions of the Surgeon General 
of the Army, the Surgeon General of 
the Navy, and the Surgeon General of 
the Air Force; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

APPOINTING HEALTH CARE PROFESSIONALS TO 

VARIOUS DEFENSE DEPARTMENT POSITIONS 
* Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing legislation today that would 
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authorize the appointment for health 
care professionals to various policy- 
making positions within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. My legislation would 
allow qualified individuals from а 
range of health professions such as 
medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, nurs- 
ing, and psychology to fill the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Surgeon General 
positions. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
text of my bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 178 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SURGEON GENERAL OF THE ARMY. 

Section 3036 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by inserting before 
the period at the end of the third sentence 
the following: “апа shall be appointed as рге- 
scribed in subsection ()“; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection (f): 

„) The President shall appoint the Sur- 
geon General from among commissioned offi- 
cers in any corps of the Army Medical De- 
partment who are educationally and profes- 
sionally qualified to furnish health care to 
other persons, including doctors of medicine, 
dentistry, and osteopathy, nurses, and clini- 
cal psychologists.”’. 

SEC. 2. SURGEON GENERAL OF THE NAVY. 

Section 5137 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence of subsection (a), 
by striking out “іп the Medical Corps" and 
inserting in lieu thereof who are education- 
ally and professionally qualified to furnish 
health care to other persons, including doc- 
tors of medicine, dentistry, and osteopathy, 
nurses, and clinical psychologists“; and 

(2) in subsection (5), by striking out “іп 
the Medical Corps" and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘‘who is qualified to be the Chief of 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery". 

SEC. 3. SURGEON GENERAL OF THE AIR FORCE. 

The first sentence of section 8036 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “designated as medical officers under 
section 8067(a) of this title" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “educationally and profes- 
sionally qualified to furnish health care to 
other persons, including doctors of medicine, 
dentistry, and osteopathy, nurses, and clini- 
cal psychologists’’.e 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 179. A bill to increase the role of 
the Secretary of Transportation in ad- 
ministering section 901 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and  Transpor- 
tation. 

INCREASE CERTAIN ROLES OF THE SECRETARY 
OF TRANSPORTATION 
* Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the leg- 
islation I am introducing today would 
centralize authority in the Secretary 
of Transportation for administering 
our cargo preference laws. Тһе back- 
ground of these laws, the need for 
them, and the problems which, in my 
view, necessitate the legislation are 
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succinctly stated in a Journal of Com- 
merce article dated November 18, 1988. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CARGO PREFERENCE 


What it is.—A series of statutes, going 
back to 1904, intended to assure U.S.-flag 
ships a minimum share of cargoes produced 
by U.S. government programs. It is the old- 
est U.S. maritime promotional program and 
while subsidies and financing aids have 
shrunk over the years, preference has sur- 
vived. 

Background.—The preference laws began 
by tracking this country’s extension of its 
military and naval power, starting with the 
Spanish-American War. More recently, they 
have come to reflect the expansion of gov- 
ernment programs extending U.S. economic 
power and interest abroad. 

The Military Transportation Act of 1904 
was the first of the preference statutes and 
its requirement for U.S.-flag vessel use, 100 
percent, is the highest. 

In 1934 Congress adopted Public Resolution 
17 to require that half of the exports fi- 
nanced by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
were to move in U.S.-flag vessels. Later that 
resolution was made to apply to financing of 
the Export-Import Bank established origi- 
nally to facilitate trade with the Soviet 
Union. 

In the early postwar period, Congress acted 
each year to apply the resolution’s 50 per- 
cent U.S.-flag share to foreign aid shipments. 
It permanently inserted the requirement 
into the 1954 Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act, better known as 
“Food for Реасе” and Public Law 480. 

Public Law 664 in 1961 made clear that 
preference should benefit and protect all 
U.S.-flag vessels, not just liners, and that all 
U.S. programs, including those where non- 
military agencies procured equipment, mate- 
rials or commodities for themselves or for- 
eign governments, had to use U.S. flags to 
the extent of 50 percent. 

Importance to carriers.—In the last year 
for which statistics are available, calendar 
1986, U.S.-flag carriers hauled more than 33 
million metric tons of preference cargo, 
somewhat more than the 28.5 million tons of 
commercial shipments carried that year. As 
an industry, the revenue amounted to about 
$502 million. 

Necessity for preference.—Preference stat- 
utes are formally predicated on the need for 
assured cargoes to encourage the existence 
of a U.S.-flag merchant fleet to act as a mili- 
tary auxiliary in times of national emer- 
gencies. 

Past efforts to apply preference to com- 
mercial cargoes have failed, reflecting U.S. 
governmental sensitivity to objections by 
this country’s trading partners as well as 
stern opposition from U.S. exporters, import- 
ers and agricultural interests. The availabil- 
ity of preference cargoes has unquestionably 
kept some U.S. carriers in business but crit- 
ics argue that preference has encouraged 
keeping obsolete vessels in operation long 
after they should have been scrapped. 

Extent of program.—The Defense Depart- 
ment, the Agriculture Department and the 
Agency for International Development are 
the agencies most heavily involved in utiliz- 
ing shipping and observing cargo preference. 
But there are at least 10 others with the 
same cargo preference responsibilities al- 
though smaller volumes. The Export-Import 
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Bank in 1987 reported an unusually high, 98 
percent rate of U.S.-flag vessel use. It 
brought participating carriers some $14.5 
million in revenue. 

Problems.—The Maritime Administration 
is responsible for monitoring other govern- 
ment agencies to try to make sure they live 
up to preference requirements. In fiscal year 
1987, those agencies met the cargo share 
minimums for the most part. Among the ex- 
ceptions were cases in which the cargo ori- 
gins and destinations were such that U.S.- 
flag vessels were simply not available. 

Despite administrative pledges to honor 
cargo preference requirements, the Navy and 
the Agriculture Department have had a num- 
ber of preference fights with the maritime 
industry. 

One produced an agreement by which the 
carriers agreed to forgo preference claims on 
new Agriculture Department-supported ex- 
port program with commercial-like terms in 
return for increasing to 75 percent their 
share of “giveaway” relief food shipments. 

In another such dispute, the Navy and the 
U.S. State Department were forced to nego- 
tiate a cargosharing agreement with Iceland 
for military shipments there. Iceland threat- 
ened the future of U.S. bases in that country 
if the United States didn't agree to a depar- 
ture from 100 percent U.S.-flag carriage of 
defense shipments. 

There have been other, largely budget-driv- 
en attempts to bypass preference, but car- 
riers and their supporters in Congress gen- 
erally have managed to forestall them. 

Comment.—Budgetary austerity and the 
Defense Department's strict insistence of 
competitive procurement have combined to 
make for increasing carrier dissatisfaction, 
especially with the Navy's Military Sealift 
Command. 

Efforts already are under way to change 
the competitive procurement system the 
command uses. Carriers hope generally, to 
end the pressures they believe force rates 
downward to depressed levels. 

The presidentially appointed Commission 
on Merchant Marine and Defense has rec- 
ommended that all U.S.-flag preference re- 
quirements programs be raised to 100 percent 
but the tight budget and such interests as 
farmers and traders will work against such a 
step. Agricultural interests have tried unsuc- 
cessfully to have existing preference re- 
moved from government programs in the be- 
lief that they inhibit U.S. farm exports. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 179 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 901(b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 
(46 App. U.S.C. 1241(b)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) The Secretary of Transportation shall 
have the sole responsibility for determining 
and designating those programs which are 
subject to the requirements of this sub- 
section. Every department or agency having 
responsiblity for the programs so designated 
by the Secretary of Transportation shall ad- 
minister such programs with respect to this 
subsection under regulations issued by the 
Secretary of Transportation. The Secretary 
of Transportation shall review such adminis- 
tration and shall annually report to the Con- 
gress with respect thereto."'.e 
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By Мг. INOUYE (for himself and 
Mr. AKAKA): 

S. 180. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide cov- 
erage for services of registered nurses 
as assistants at surgery; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


PROVIDING COVERAGE FOR SERVICES OF REG- 

ISTERED NURSES AS ASSISTANTS AT SURGERY 
* Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the bill 
that I am introducing would provide 
for the reimbursement of registered 
nurses [RN's] serving as assistants at 
surgery in а hospital. This would cor- 
rect the current disparity between 
RN's and physician assistants [PA’s], 
who also serve as assistants at surgery. 

The Sixth Omnibus Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act, Public Law 99-509, provided 
direct Medicare reimbursement to the 
employer of a PA who serves as an as- 
sistant at surgery in а hospital under 
physician supervision. The payment is 
set at à rate not to exceed 65 percent of 
what a physician serving as an 
assisstant at surgery would have re- 
ceived. The PA reimbursement provi- 
sion provides hospital and physician 
employers with the option to bill Medi- 
care part B directly for the services of 
а, PA who serves as an assistant at sur- 
gery. If a hospital or physician chooses 
to bill Medicare part B for PA services, 
then а reduction in the surgical рау- 
ment by an equivalent amount would 
occur. However, if hospitals and physi- 
cians want to avoid the administrative 
burden of biling for the PA services 
under Medicare part B, they can simply 
choose not to do so. 

Unfortunately, the РА reimburse- 
ment provision has subsequently cre- 
ated a financial incentive for hospitals 
and physicians to utilize the services of 
PA's, rather than operating room 
nurses, as assistants at surgery. This 
economic bias toward the utilization of 
PAs has jeopardized the employment of 
RN's as assistants at surgery. It is this 
bias that must be corrected. 

There are numerous examples where 
nurses were denied employment as as- 
sistants at surgery because there is no 
Medicare payment for their services. 
Unless а provision similar to the РА 
reimbursement provision is enacted for 
RN's who serve as assistants at sur- 
gery, RN's will remain at a competitive 
disadvantage. 

This is not а substantial change in 
Federal reimbursement policy, but it is 
an important step for achieving a fair 
and equitable payment system for reg- 
istered nurses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 180 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
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(a) SERVICES COVERED.— Section 
1861(s)(2)(K)(i) of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C. 1395x(s)(2)(K)(i)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “апа” at the end of clause 
(iii); 

(2) by redesignating clause (iv) as clause 
(v); and 

(3) by inserting after clause (iii) the follow- 
ing new clause: 

“(iv) services which would be physicians’ 
services if furnished by a physician (as de- 
fined in subsection (r)(1)) and which are per- 
formed by a registered nurse under the su- 
pervision of a physician (as so defined) in a 
hospital, skilled nursing facility, or nursing 
facility (as defined in section 1919(a)), and 
which the registered nurse is legally author- 
ized to perform by the State in which the 
services are performed, and". 

(b) PAYMENT AMOUNT.—Section 
1842(5Х12ХА) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
1395u(b)12)(A)) is amended by striking and 
nurse practitioners" and inserting “, nurse 
practitioners and registered nurses". 

(c) PAYMENT ОҒ  EMPLOYER.—Section 
1842(b(6«(C) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
1395u(b)(6)(C)) is amended by striking “ог 
registered nurse" and inserting , nurse 
practitioner or registered nurse“. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to services 
furnished on or after date of enactment. 

(e) BUDGET NEUTRALITY.—The Secretary 
shall issue such rules and regulations which 
wil ensure that this provision is imple- 
mented in a budget neutral manner.e 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 181. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to determine the validity 
of the claims of certain Filipinos that 
they performed military service on be- 
half of the United States during World 
War II; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


DETERMINATIONS BY THE SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY 

* Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing legislation today that would 
direct the Secretary of the Army to de- 
termine whether certain nationals of 
the Philippine Islands performed mili- 
tary service on behalf of the United 
States during World War II. 

Mr. President, our Filipino veterans 
fought side by side and sacrificed their 
lives on behalf of the United States. 
This legislation would confirm the va- 
lidity of their claims and further allow 
qualified individuals the opportunity 
to apply for military and veterans' ben- 
efits that, I believe, they are entitled 
to. As this population becomes older, it 
is important for our Nation to extend 
its firm commitment to the Filipino 
veterans and their families who par- 
ticipated in making us the great Na- 
tion today. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 181 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
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DETERMINATIONS BY THE SEC- 
RETARY OF THE ARMY. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Upon the written applica- 
tion of any person who is a national of the 
Philippine Islands, the Secretary of the 
Army shall determine whether such person 
performed any military service in the Phil- 
ippine Islands in aid of the Armed Forces of 
the United States during World War II which 
qualifies such person to receive any mili- 
tary, veterans', or other benefits under the 
laws of the United States. 

(b) INFORMATION To BE CONSIDERED.—In 
making a determination for the purpose of 
subsection (a), the Secretary shall consider 
all information and evidence (relating to 
service referred to in subsection (a)) avail- 
able to the Secretary, including information 
and evidence submited by the applicant, if 
any. 

SEC, 2. CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE. 

(а) ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE.— 
The Secretary shall issue a certificate of 
service to each person determined by the 
Secretary to have performed service de- 
scribed in section l(a). 

(b) EFFECT OF CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE.—A 
certificate of service issued to any person 
under subsection (a) shall, for the purpose of 
any law of the United States, conclusively 
establish the period, nature, and character of 
the military service described in the certifi- 
cate. 

SEC. 3. APPLICATIONS BY SURVIVORS. 

An application submitted by a surviving 
spouse, child, or parent of а deceased person 
described in section l(a) shall be treated as 
an application submitted by such person. 
SEC. 4. LIMITATION PERIOD. 

The Secretary may not consider for the 
purpose of this Act any application received 
by the Secretary more than two years after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 5. PROSPECTIVE APPLICATION OF DETER- 
MINATIONS BY THE SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY. 

No benefits shall accrue to any person for 
any period prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act as a result of the enactment 
of this Act. 

SEC. 6. REGULATIONS. 

The Secretary shall issue regulations to 
carry out sections 1, 3, and 4. 

SEC. 7, RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS. 

Any entitlement of a person to receive vet- 
erans’ benefits by reason of this Act shall be 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion pursuant to regulations issued by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

БЕС. 8. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act— 

(1) the term Worid War II“ means the pe- 
riod beginning on December 7, 1941, and end- 
ing on December 31, 1946; and 

(2) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of the Army.e 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 182. A bill to amend title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, to provide for jurisdic- 
tion, apprehension, and detention of 
members of the Armed Forces and cer- 
tain civilians accompanying the Armed 
Forces outside the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

CRIMINAL OFFENSES COMMITTED OUTSIDE THE 
UNITED STATES 
e Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to fill certain juris- 
dictional voids involving offenses com- 
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mitted by U.S. nationals abroad. Тһе 
Supreme Court has held that, at least 
in peacetime, civilians may not be 
tried by courts martial for offenses 
against military law that they may 
have committed abroad when they 
were members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces or when they were serving with, 
employed by, or accompanying the 
Armed Forces. Further, under existing 
Statutes, acts committed by U.S. na- 
tionals abroad generally do not con- 
stitute offenses against any U.S. law 
even though they would constitute 
such offenses if they had been commit- 
ted in this country. Thus, civilian na- 
tionals of the United States are gen- 
erally not accountable to U.S. courts 
for their conduct abroad. 

This bill would remedy this situation 
for conduct abroad by civilians who, at 
the time of the acts in question, were 
members of the Armed Forces or were 
serving with, employed by, or accom- 
panying the Armed Forces. The bill 
would generally provide that such con- 
duct would be subject to the same ci- 
vilian criminal  proscriptions that 
apply in areas under Federal jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


5. 182 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. CRIMINAL OFFENSES COM- 
MITTED OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Subtitle A of title 10 of 
the United States Code is amended by insert- 
ing after chapter 49 the following new chap- 
ter: 

"CHAPTER 50—CRIMINAL OFFENSES 


COMMITTED OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 


“Sec. 
“991. Definitions. 


“992. Criminal offenses committed by a 
member of the armed forces or 
by any person serving with, em- 
ployed by, or accompanying the 
armed forces outside of the 
United States. 


“993. Delivery to authorities of foreign coun- 
tries. 


“$991. Definitions 

“Іп this chapter: 

“(1) The term ‘United States’ includes the 
special maritime and territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

“(2) Тһе term 'special maritime and terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the United States' has 
the same meaning as is provided in section 7 
of title 18. 

“(8) The term ‘criminal offense’ means an 
offense classified in section 1 of title 18 as a 
felony or а misdemeanor (not including а 
petty offense). 
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“5992. Criminal offenses committed by а 
member of the armed forces or by any per- 
son serving with, employed by, or accom- 
panying the armed forces outside of the 
United States 


"(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, any person who, while serving аза 
member of the armed forces outside the 
United States, or while serving with, em- 
ployed by, or accompanying the armed forces 
outside the United States, engages in con- 
duct which would constitute a criminal of- 
fense if the conduct were engaged in within 
the special maritime and territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the United States shall be quilty оға 
like offense against the United States and 
shall be subject to the same punishment as is 
provided under the provisions of title 18 for 
such like offense. 

“(b) A member of the armed forces may 
not be tried pursuant to an indictment or in- 
formation charging ап offense described 
under subsection (a) while such member is 
subject to trial by court-marital for the con- 
duct charged in such indictment or informa- 
tion. 

"(c) A person employed by the armed 
forces outside the United States is not pun- 
ishable under subsection (a) of this section 
for conduct described in such subsection if 
such person is not a national of the United 
States and was appointed to his position of 
employment in the country in which such 
person engaged in such conduct. 

*(d)1) Except in the case of a prosecution 
approved as provided in paragraph (2), pros- 
ecution of a person may not be commenced 
under this section for an offense described in 
subsection (a) if a foreign government, in ac- 
cordance with jurisdiction recognized by the 
United States, has prosecuted such person 
for the conduct constituting such offense. 

“(2) The Attorney General of the United 
States, the Deputy Attorney General of the 
United States, the Associate Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, or an Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States may ap- 
prove а prosecution which, except for this 
paragraph, is prohibited under paragraph (1). 
An approval of prosecution under this para- 
graph must be in writing. The authority to 
approve a prosecution under this paragraph 
may not be delegated below the level of As- 
sistant Attorney General. 

(eh!) The Secretary of Defense may des- 
ignate and authorize any member of the 
armed forces serving in a law enforcement 
position in a criminal investigative agency 
of the Department of Defense to apprehend 
and detain, outside the United States; any 
person described in subsection (a) who is rea- 
sonably believed to have engaged in conduct 
which constitutes а criminal offense under 
such subsection. 

“(2) A person apprehended and detained 
under paragraph (1) shall be released to the 
custody of civilian law enforcement authori- 
ties of the United States for removal to the 
United States for judicial proceedings in re- 
lation to conduct referred to in such para- 
graph unless (A) such person is delivered to 
authorites of a foreign country under section 
993 of this title, or (B) such person is pending 
court-martial under chapter 47 of this title 
for such conduct. 


*$993. Delivery to authorities of foreign coun- 

tries 

“(а) Any member of the armed forces des- 
ignated and authorized under subsection (e) 
of section 992 of this title may deliver any 
person described in subsection (a) of such 
section to the appropriate authorities of a 
foreign country in which such person is al- 
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leged to have engaged in conduct described 
in such subsection (a) if— 

"(1) the appropriate authorities of that 
country request the delivery of the person to 
such country for trial for such conduct as an 
offense under the laws of that country; and 

*(2) the delivery of such person to that 
country is authorized by a treaty or other 
international agreement to which the United 
States is a party. 

“(р) The Secretary of Defense may confine 
or otherwise restrain a person whose deliv- 
ery is requested under subsection (a) until 
the completion of the trial of such person by 
the foreign country making such request. 

**(c) Тһе Secretary of Defense shall deter- 
mine what officials of а foreign country con- 
stitute appropriate authorites for the pur- 
poses of this section.“. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The tables of 
chapters at the beginning of such title and 
such subtitle are each amended by inserting 
after the item relating to chapter 49 the fol- 
lowing: 

“50. Criminal Offenses Outside the 
United States ............................... 


By Mr. HELMS: 

S. 183. A bill to amend title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, to establish fair com- 
petition between the private sector and 
the Federal Prison Industries; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES REFORM ACT 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am 
once again offering legislation to re- 
form the Federal prison industries, also 
known as UNICOR, by amending the 
statute which presently allows prisons 
to borrow money from the U.S. Treas- 
ury and receive à preference when sell- 
ing prison-made products to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. President, Federal prison indus- 
tries is, in fact, a very large corpora- 
tion. It is engaged in the business of 
making chairs, tables, desks, and other 
office products. It uses Federal pris- 
oners to manufacture these items. It 
borrows money from the Government 
to finance its activities then sells the 
products to the Federal Government. 

John Sloan, the president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, points out in а statement on this 
subject, that what had originally start- 
ed out аз а teaching program for pris- 
oners has now become a corporate 
giant. 

Mr. President, what Congress has 
created is a government operated com- 
pany which has а clear competitive 
edge over private companies. As Mr. 
Sloan observes, because of the pref- 
erence given to it by the Congress, 
prison industries can even keep the 
Government from giving contracts to 
private manufacturers. 

If that weren't enough Mr. President, 
prison products need not even meet the 
same quality standards which are re- 
quired of the private sector. This is а 
multimillion dollar industry making 
furniture that the Government must 
buy without adherence to the high 
quality expected of products purchased 
from the private producers. 
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Mr. President, we must get rid of the 
preference which prison industries re- 
ceives in securing Government con- 
tracts. In other words, Federal prison 
industries get a special Government 
benefit at the expense of a lot of hard 
working people across the country. 
That does not make sense. 

When borrowing authority is ex- 
tended, small businesses across the 
country could be destroyed. Prisons 
hold а clear advantage over any busi- 
ness they care to compete with because 
they receive preference on all Govern- 
ment contracts they choose to bid on. 
That is to say prisons are given a right 
of first refusal. 

Mr. President, as I said earlier this is 
not а small corporation. In 1989, 
UNICOR sales represented 23 percent of 
Federal office furniture purchases. In 
the same year total sales of prison fur- 
niture to the Government went up 14 
percent while private sector sales to 
the Government increased only 0.7 per- 
cent. 

In fiscal year 1989, metal and wood 
product sales of prison industries were 
$136.5 million. This would make prison 
industries as the 16th largest U.S. fur- 
niture manufacturer in terms of sales. 

In addition to the competition from 
UNICOR, the furniture industry also 
faces competition from prison systems 
at the State level, as well as billions of 
dollars entering our Nation from 
abroad. 

Mr. President we are talking about 
an industry which claims a net worth 
over $250 million. Despite that the Bu- 
reau of Prisons continues to add fac- 
tories to its already enormous indus- 
trial plant. How many corporations can 
boast of a capacity like that? 

Nobody is opposed to prisoner train- 
ing. Certainly, Mr. President, I am not, 
but this corporation goes far beyond 
the intent of the original training pro- 
gram. For example, one-quarter of the 
furniture in this country is manufac- 
tured in North Carolina. Prison indus- 
tries is out there competing with North 
Carolina furniture and textile compa- 
nies which are already under assault 
from foreign competition. Think about 
it: Men and women in North Carolina, 
and Michigan, and South Carolina, are 
being put out of work by an agency of 
their Federal Government—the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. We must not allow 
this to continue. 

This legislation institutes four sim- 
ple reforms designed to bring some 
fairness to our domestic industries: 

It sunsets the borrowing authority in 
3 years which will allow us to study the 
effect this measure has had on business 
competing with prison industries. 

It does away with the prison indus- 
tries contract preference so that all of 
our businesses may compete for Fed- 
eral contracts on an equal footing. 

It requires prison industries to com- 
ply with GSA standards. The public 
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should know that its tax dollars buy 
only the best products. 

It requires the President to appoint a 
representative of the effected indus- 
tries, the people who speak for the fur- 
niture and textile companies, to sit on 
the board of directors. We need to 
make sure that prison industries do 
not undercut the private sector. 

Mr. President, I cannot emphasize 
how important these reforms are. This 
legislation has received the support of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Furniture Manufacturers As- 
sociation and the National Federation 
of Independent Business. They under- 
stand the illogic of having the Federal 
Prison System get special treatment in 
the marketplace. We cannot continue 
to penalize the hard working, law abid- 
ing people of our country. I urge Sen- 
ators to support this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the RECORD at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 183 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SEC. 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Federal 
Prison Industries Reform Act“. 

SEC. 2. FEDERAL PROCUREMENT STANDARDS. 

Section 4124 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by striking “shall” and inserting 
“тпау” in the first sentence; and 

(2) by inserting after the first sentence the 
following: “Іп no event shall such а purchase 
involve а product which does not otherwise 
meet the same or equivalent quality stand- 
ards which would be applied by the General 
Services Administrator to а comparable 
product if purchased from a private sector 
source or vendor.“ 

SEC. 3. BOARD OF DIRECTORS COMPOSITION. 

Section 4121 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following: 

"Not later than 120 days after the date of 
enactment of this sentence, the President 
shall appoint one additional member of the 
Board of Directors of Federal Prison Indus- 
tries from a list of not more than 5 persons 
provided by the following organizations: the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, the American Furniture Manufac- 
tures Association, the Printing Industries of 
America, and the National Association of 
Wholesale Distributors.”. 

SEC. 4. EXPIRATION OF BORROWING AUTHORITY. 

Section 4129 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended in the second sentence by strik- 
ing authorized“ and inserting authorized. 
for 3 years after the date of enactment of 
this amendment,"'. 

SMALL BUSINESS ANGLE 
(By John Sloan) 
MINORITY RULES, SMALL FIRMS SUFFER 

Last month, in cleaning out tie closets, 
lawmakers swept some dirt onto the drug 
bill increasing unfair government competi- 
tion against private-sector companies. 
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Big, popular bills have always been targets 
for pet provisions, but this action is particu- 
larly maddening because the House defeated 
а similar measure, considered on its own 
merits, just & month earlier—by nearly 100 
votes! 

Undeterred by that margin, supporters in- 
serted the same language into the drug bill, 
the final piece of legislation hustled through 
the 100th Congress. Тһе measure allows Fed- 
eral Prison Industries Inc. known as 
UNICOR, to borrow money from the federal 
treasury to expand. UNICOR uses federal 
prisoners to manufacture chairs, desks, para- 
chutes, paint brushes. Then, it sells the 
goods to federal, state and local govern- 
ments. 

The original intent of the corporation was 
to teach prisoners marketable skills, but 
with $250 million in sales in 1986, members of 
the House realized that UNICOR had changed 
from teacher to business executive. 

Тһе amendment that allows UNICOR to 
bank with the federal treasury, tightens the 
grip that this government-supported com- 
pany has over federal procurement. Prison 
Industries' built-in advantages, such as the 
use of government buildings and cheap labor, 
give it а hefty competitive edge. Тһе bidding 
process further stacks the deck. 

UNICOR has the first shot at federal con- 
tracts. Its bids do not have to be the lowest, 
and it is exempt from the government stand- 
ards that private firms must follow. The 
clincher, Prison Industries even can keep the 
government from offering contracts to pri- 
vate companies! 

Continuing budget resolutions, the usual 
magnet for these dust balls, didn't surface 
this year, because Congress passed separate 
appropriations bills. Omnibus bills like the 
drug bill are the next best thing to a con- 
tinuing resolution. Safety tucked away in а 
bill better measured in pounds than pages, 
no one discovers the mischief until it be- 
comes law. 

The National Federation of Independent 
Business, the nation's largest advocacy orga- 
nization for small business, opposes this ex- 
pansion of unfair government competition, 
which favors government-run industries over 
taxpaying small businesses. 

Legislators let their guard down and let 
down their small-business constituents. But 
it is difficult for even the most vigilant leg- 
islator to review these gigantic bills before а 
vote. 

The 100th Congress proved that it could 
kick the continuing resolution habit. Let us 
hope the 101st Congress pares omnibus bills 
to manageable pieces and cleans them up in 
the process. 

Let us also hope that undoing the damage 
of UNICOR will be high on the priority list 
for the next Congress. 

(John Sloan is President of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, rep- 
resenting more than half a million small- 
business men and women.) 


By Mr. HELMS: 

S. 184. A bill to make it a violation of 
a right secured by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States to perform an 
abortion with knowledge that such 
abortion is being performed solely be- 
cause of the gender of the fetus, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

CIVIL RIGHTS OF INFANTS ACT 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, in 1989 
our distinguished former colleague 
from New Hampshire (Mr. HUMPHREY) 
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brought to the attention of the Senate 
a new and particularly offensive form 
of discrimination in America. 

A page from the December 25, 1988, 
edition of the New York Times details 
what Senator HUMPHREY was talking 
about. Тһе title of the article was, 
“Fetal Sex Test Used as Step to Abor- 
tion." 

In a major change in medical attitudes and 
practices, many doctors are providing pre- 
natal díagnoses to pregnant women who 
want to abort а fetus on the basis of sex 
alone. *** 

Geneticists say that the reasons for this 
change in attitude are an increased avail- 
ability of diagnostic technologies, а growing 
disinclination of doctors to be paternalistic, 
deciding for patients what is best, and an in- 
creasing tendency for patients to ask for the 
tests. Many geneticists and ethicists say 
they are disturbed by the trend. 


Prof. George Annas of the Boston 
University School of Medicine is 
quoted in the article with this pro- 
found statement: 

I think the profession should set limits and 
I think most people would be outraged and 
properly so at the notion that you would 
have an abortion because you don't want a 
boy or you don't want a girl. If you are wor- 
ried about a woman's right to an abortion, 
the easiest way to lose it is to not set any 
limits on this technology. 


Mr. President, the focus of this legis- 
lation addresses Professor Annas' argu- 
ment—set a limit on discriminatory 
abortion. Sex-selection abortion is as 
cruel and inhuman a practice as can be 
imagined. Every year in this Chamber 
the cries go out for equal rights for one 
group or another, no matter how offen- 
sive. What about equal rights for these 
children who are killed solely for being 
а gender which the parents don't hap- 
pen to prefer. 

Then, Mr. President, let us ponder an 
article published in USA Today on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1989: 

In а break with past medical attitudes 
more geneticists are open to identifying gen- 
der for parents early—so they can decide 
whether to abort. 

The change has ethicists debating where a 
parent's right to information ends and the 
rights of the unborn begin. 

A recent national survey of 212 medical ge- 
neticists found 20 percent approved of per- 
forming prenatal testing for sex selection; in 
& 1973 survey, only 1 percent approved. 

"Probably 99 percent of nonmedical re- 
quests for prenatal diagnosis are made be- 
cause people want a boy," says Dr. Mark 
Evans, an obstetrician and geneticist at 
Wayne State University, Detroit. Some ex- 
perts are concerned about the social impact. 

Evans turns down nonmedical sex selection 
requests. Being female," he says, is not a 
disease. 


Mr. President, it is astonishing that 
the radical feminist movement in this 
country has not lifted one finger to 
halt the wanton destruction of female 
infants. We can't follow the path of 
India where it was disclosed that a sur- 
vey in Bombay showed that of 8,000 
abortions, 7,999 were female. You see, 
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in India it is considered a liability to 
have female children. 

The point is clear: The umbrella of 
equal rights must be expanded to cover 
the unborn. There is no moral justifica- 
tion for a sex-selection abortion. 

This legislation amends title 42 of 
the United States Code, the law which 
governs civil rights. Anyone who ad- 
ministers an abortion for the sake of 
choosing the sex of the infant will be 
subject to the same laws which protect 
any other citizen who is the victim of 
discrimination. 

І urge my colleagues to speak out for 
the unborn. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my bill be printed in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 184 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Civil Rights 

of Infants Act“. 


SEC. 2, DEPRIVING PERSONS OF THE EQUAL PRO- 
TECTION OF LAWS BEFORE BIRTH. 

Section 1979 of the Revised Statutes (42 
U.S.C, 1983) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(а)” before “Еуегу per- 
воп”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) For purposes of subsection (a), and for 
purposes of other provisions of law, it shall 
be a deprivation of a ‘right’ secured by the 
laws of the United States for an individual to 
perform an abortion with the knowledge that 
the pregnant woman is seeking the abortion 
solely because of the gender of the fetus. No 
pregnant woman who seeks to obtain an 
abortion solely on the basis of the gender of 
the fetus shall be liable in any manner under 
this section.“. 


By Mr. HELMS: 

S. 185. A bill to control the spread of 
AIDS, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

AIDS CONTROL ACT 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the AIDS Control 
Act of 1991 a comprehensive bill de- 
signed to treat AIDS as the public 
health issue it is rather than the civil 
rights issue that some want it to be. I 
have no doubt that if we take this vital 
step, the spread of this lethal disease 
can be substantially reduced, if not 
curbed entirely. 

Mr. President, the AIDS Control Act 
of 1991 is similar, but not identical to, 
a bill I introduced on January 25, 1989. 

Let me first address the distorted 
priorities which guided AIDS legisla- 
tion in the 10186 Congress. The Labor/ 
HHS appropriations bill alone con- 
tained over $2 billion in AIDS research, 
education, and treatment programs. In 
fact, AIDS spending is so far out of 
control that it is now the only disease 
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which had its own chapter in the com- 
mittee report. The report states that 
the number of AIDS cases in America 
rose 9 percent over last year, yet the 
AIDS budget has grown 37 percent in 1 
year. 

In 1989, 731,000 people died of heart 
disease, and $219 million was spent on 
research. That same year, 494,000 peo- 
ple died from cancer; we spent $1.24 bil- 
lion on research. 

Now let's look at funding for AIDS. 
During 1989, AIDS was responsible for 
22,500 deaths, less than half of the num- 
ber of Americans who died of diabetes 
and less than one-third of the number 
who died of flu. 

Yet we spent more on AIDS related 
research than we spent on research for 
heart disease and cancer combined. 

In 1990, 36.2 percent of the Federal 
health research, education, and preven- 
tion budget was spent on AIDS. Yet 
AIDS accounts for only 1.3 percent of 
all deaths in America. 

Mr. President, the AIDS lobby says 
such out of control and unfair spending 
is warranted because of the greed and 
indifference of our society. The AIDS 
lobby also argues that we have to take 
into account the years of lost produc- 
tivity as justification for such spend- 
ing. 

Well let's examine that argument for 
а moment. In 1988, cancer caused 24,052 
deaths among people under 45; prenatal 
conditions caused 18,527 deaths; heart 
disease, 17,520 deaths; and AIDS—12,912 
deaths. 

Mr. President, in this country, ap- 
proximately 39,000 children die before 
the age of 1 each year. That is 64 years 
of lost productivity from the most 
helpless, most innocent segments of so- 
ciety. 

The National Commission on AIDS 
says that the disease deserves more 
funding because it is contagious while 
diabetes, cancer, and heart disease are 
not. In fact, AIDS is contagious 
through behavior. A change in behavior 
among two high-risk populations, ho- 
mosexual men and IV drug users, would 
reduce the spread of this disease with- 
out one more dime of Federal money or 
the discovery of a cure. 

In fact Mr. President, AIDS is such 
an isolated disease that a homosexual 
male who lives outside of such areas as 
New York, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco, has less a chance of getting AIDS 
than he does of dying of cancer or 
heart disease. 

Тһе unwarranted concentration of 
Federal resources on AIDS has created 
problems for other diseases such as 
Alzheimers, the cruel, devastating kill- 
er of senior citizens, which afflicts 4 
million Americans and takes more 
lives in 10 months than AIDS has taken 
in 10 years. 

The American people are often ac- 
cused а being indifferent to the suffer- 
ing of the AIDS community. А look at 
this appropriations bill says otherwise. 
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We аге spending more money on AIDS 
education than we are spending on Alz- 
heimers. As the Washington Times said 
on June 28, 1990. 

It is past time for AIDS Activists to ac- 
knowledge that greed and indifference (such 
as they are) do not kill, but irresponsible be- 
havior does. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, our ef- 
forts to treat AIDS as a public health 
concern have been thwarted by a vocal, 
militant minority which has used the 
AIDS issue to promote a political agen- 
da it has failed to achieve in its own 
right. Of course, I am referring to the 
homosexual lobby. Members of this 
militant movement have masterfully 
manipulated the American public. By 
feeding America’s compassion, they 
have turned the AIDS epidemic to their 
political advantage by using it to pro- 
mote something they have never 
achieved before—homosexual rights. 

Mr. President, just listen to a quote 
from an article entitled, The Overhaul- 
ing of Straight America, which ap- 
peared in the November 1987 issue of 
Guide magazine: 

In any campaign to win over the public, 
gays must be cast as victims in need of pro- 
tection so that straights will be inclined by 
reflex to assume the role of protector. If gays 
are presented, instead, as a strong and pride- 
ful tribe promoting a rigidly nonconformist 
and deviant lifestyle, they are more likely to 
be seen as a public menace that justifies re- 
sistance and oppression. For that reason, we 
must forego the temptation to strut our 
“gay ргійе” publicly when it conflicts with 
the Gay Victim image. 

I commend some members of this 
movement for one thing, Mr. President. 
At least some admit they are using the 
AIDS issue to convert straight Amer- 
ica. In an August 2, 1985, Washington 
Post article, Gary McDonald, executive 
director of the AIDS Action Council 
summed it up this way: 

We have to wear down the old stereotypes, 
and it is a burning irony that it will take 
AIDS to do that * * * But after thousands of 
men like Rock Hudson, men you thought you 
knew, go оп ТУ, it’s going to get harder to 
tell those old faggot jokes about swishy 
limp-wristed men. I'm sorry it's going to 
take so many dead men to make that point. 

If anyone doubts the power of this 
movement, they should read the Hate 
Crimes Statistics Act and the Amer- 
ican Disabilities Act to determine just 
how fast the homosexual lobby is mov- 
ing. 

Mr. President, if someone even sug- 
gests that traditional public health 
measures should be taken, such as test- 
ing and contact tracing, there are 
outcrys of “homophobia.” 

Mr. President, for the sake of our 
children and grandchildren, we must 
begin treating AIDS as the public 
health concern it is. While some are 
using the AIDS issue to promote politi- 
cal and societal acceptance of an anti- 
Christian lifestyle, thousands of inno- 
cent Americans are dying. 
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My bill, Mr. President, will move us 
in the right direction. It addresses five 
major areas: AIDS education; testing 
and contact tracing; record-keeping on 
the prevalence of the HIV infection; 
protection of the organ, semen and 
blood supply; AIDS testing in the mili- 
tary, in prisons and federally operated 
hospitals. 

Mr. President, let me now review in 
detail the provisions of the legislation. 

Section 2 would simply require the 
Centers for Disease Control [CDC] to 
keep records of those individuals in- 
fected with the human 
immunodeficiency virus. Currently the 
CDC records only individuals with 
AIDS. 

Mr. President, by keeping records 
only of those individuals with AIDS 
and ignoring the numbers of those in- 
fected, we will never be able to grasp 
the magnitude of this epidemic. The 
Centers for Disease Control keeps 
track of all stages of syphilis. It should 
certainly do so for all stages of AIDS 
as well. 

Section 3 requires all blood banks to 
test individuals for the AIDS virus. Mr. 
President, although I am sure that 
most blood banks are testing for the 
AIDS virus, it is not a condition of li- 
censing. This section will simply en- 
sure the highest standard of safety in 
our blood supply. 

Mr. President, section 4 changes the 
rules for blood banks. All collectors 
and distributors of blood must be feder- 
ally licensed. Under this provision, in 
order to obtain a license, the entity 
must provide the patient with the op- 
tion of using his or her own blood for 
elective surgery and also provide the 
patient with the option of using a des- 
ignated donor's blood. 

Despite assurances from experts that 
the public has nothing to fear, Mr. 
President, many medical professionals 
are skeptical about the safety of the 
blood supply. Іп а survey of 4,000 doc- 
tors, nearly half—45 percent—of the 
doctors in private practice who re- 
sponded to the survey said that if a 
family member were about to have 
elective surgery, they would shun pub- 
licly donated blood and would make ar- 
rangements to have their own blood or 
that of other family members used in- 
stead. 

Mr. President, some blood banks and 
blood suppliers are openly opposed to 
autologous and directed blood dona- 
tions. However, in high risk areas, such 
as San Francisco and New York City, 
some blood suppliers have bowed to 
public pressure and are now allowing 
autologous and directed blood dona- 
tions. In San Francisco, the rate of in- 
dividuals wanting autologous blood do- 
nations reached 17.5 percent in 1988. In 
Chicago, 12 percent of the elective sur- 
gery patients in 1988 chose to reserve а 
supply of their own blood. In New York 
City, officials at Columbia  Pres- 
byterian Medical Center reported that 
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the number of patients who asked to 
Store their own blood jumped 50 per- 
cent in a few short years. 

In areas where the AIDS epidemic 
has not reached the proportions found 
in San Francisco or New York City, 
autologous or directed blood donations 
are much more difficult to obtain. 

The earlier opposition to autologous 
donations is now waning. The AMA and 
NIH have recently endorsed autologous 
blood donations. At a July 1986 sympo- 
sium sponsored by NIH, an expert panel 
concluded that autologous blood is the 
safest form of transfusion therapy. 
Blood banks and blood centers should 
make this option available to all quali- 
fied healthy people. The panel did not 
take a position on directed blood dona- 
tions. 

The opposition to directed donations 
has deteriorated as well. In many insti- 
tutions, however, directed donations 
are not encouraged and, in some cases, 
discouraged. Some State legislatures 
have legislatively counteracted this 
opposition. California, for instance, has 
enacted a bill mandating that all blood 
banks within California allow directed 
blood donations. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that some blood 
banks still refuse to allow directed do- 
nations. I find it alarming that a per- 
son going into а hospital for elective 
surgery may not be able to take his 
wife's compatible blood, or his child's 
or his neighbor's. Individuals should 
have the freedom to choose whose 
blood they will receive and should not 
be held hostage by the blood banks. 

Section 4, modeled after the Califor- 
nia law, will allow patients to receive 
blood from а compatible donor of his ог 
her choice. 

Section 5 of the bill amends title X of 
the Public Health Service Act—the so- 
called family planning program—to re- 
quire grantees of the title X program 
to notify clients about the risk of con- 
tracting AIDS and that contracep- 
tives—including condoms—will not 
provide full protection against the 
AIDS infection. 

As of November 1990, Mr. President, 
2,627 children under the age of 13 had 
been reported as having AIDS and 585 
children between the ages of 13 and 20 
have been reported to have AIDS. Obvi- 
ously, this is the tip of the iceberg 
since these figures represent children 
who have developed full-blown AIDS, 
not children who are infected with the 
AIDS virus. 

It is a fact, Mr. President, over one- 
third of the title X clientele are sexu- 
ally promiscuous teenagers. It is im- 
perative that if the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to be involved in what 
some have called the ''safe sex busi- 
ness," we owe it to the recipients of 
these services to tell them the truth 
about how safe certain measures are. 

Section 6 of the bill would require 
States who want to participate in the 
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Federal venereal disease program ог 
other programs for AIDS prevention, 
treatment, or counseling to take legis- 
lative or administrative action to re- 
quire reporting of all cases of HIV in- 
fection to the State health officials. 

Mr. President, in order to contain the 
spread of the HIV virus, it is impera- 
tive for States to treat HIV infection 
in the same manner that they treated 
the syphilis epidemic of the 1930's. At 
that time, because of public health 
concerns, States enacted laws to con- 
tain the spread of the disease including 
mandatory reporting of cases to the 
State public health departments and 
premarital testing. 

The majority of States have mecha- 
nisms in place to require reporting of 
other venereal diseases and almost one 
half the States still require premarital 
testing for syphilis or rubella, both 
with adequate confidentiality laws. In 
light of the fatal nature and rapid 
spread of the AIDS virus, it is impera- 
tive that States take similar рге- 
cautions with respect to AIDS. 

The States can then send these fig- 
ures to the Centers for Disease Control, 
giving the Federal Government better 
statistics on the growth of the epi- 
demic. 

Mr. President, section 7 would re- 
quire that those States receiving mon- 
eys for AIDS education and prevention 
take legislative or administrative steps 
to ensure that spouses of individuals 
infected with the AIDS virus are 
promptly notified. 

Mr. President, this section should 
sound familiar to most Senators. The 
language is similar to, but not iden- 
tical, to language I proposed to be 
added to the fiscal year 1989 Labor/HHS 
appropriations bill. As Senators will 
recall, that amendment failed by one 
vote. 

Senators will recall the reason I pro- 
posed this amendment. During the 
summer of 1987 I received a call from a 
young woman whose mother wanted to 
come by and thank me for what I have 
done on the AIDS issue. As is the case 
with all Senators, I meet dozens of peo- 
ple each day, but the face to face meet- 
ing with that lovely lady and her 
daughter is something I will never for- 
get as long as I live. 

The meeting did not last long. After 
the usual amenities, the three of us 
began to discuss why this lady had 
come to see me. Tears began to well up 
in the woman’s eyes as she began her 
painful story. She told me that she had 
AIDS and was dying. Her bisexual hus- 
band had infected her with the AIDS 
virus. He had not told her he was in- 
fected and State law prohibited his 
doctor from telling her. 

Mr. President, we hear so much 
about protecting the confidentiality of 
the AIDS-infected patient. Yet, we 
hear nothing about the ‘fatal con- 
sequences of iron-clad confidentiality 
laws. We see the homosexuals march in 
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Washington for their rights. Yet, we 
are blind to the rights of this woman 
and the thousands like her who 
through no fault of their own have be- 
come infected with the deadly AIDS 
virus. 

As one Senator, I hear the cries of 
that woman and the thousands like 
her. She deserves to live. She has a 
right to know that she is exposing her- 
self to the deadly AIDS virus. 

Section 7 does not require States to 
initiate a spousal notification pro- 
gram. It simply says that if a State 
wants hard-earned tax dollars to com- 
bat the AIDS virus, that State must 
make a serious effort to protect a 
spouse from exposing himself or herself 
to the AIDS virus. 

Section 8 would simply require 
States receiving Federal moneys to 
combat AIDS to close all homosexual 
bathhouses. 

Mr. President, traditionally, this 
country’s Federal and State health au- 
thorities have taken action to elimi- 
nate sources of contagion. Public 
health authorities routinely inspect 
restaurants, hotels, public swimming 
pools, beauty salons, barbershops and 
other facilities to make sure they are 
safe for public use. If they are found to 
be spreading a disease or there is evi- 
dence that they pose a serious health 
threat to patrons, they are shut down. 

Mr. President, I agree with this tra- 
ditional health measure. The health 
and safety of our Nation is paramount. 
Facilities which pose a health threat to 
patrons should be closed. 

Closing bathhouses makes good 
sense, Mr. President. As of November 
1990 there were 149,498 cases of AIDS in 
this country. Almost 65 percent of 
those cases are among homosexual or 
bisexual men—another 25-35 percent 
are IV drug users. 

Many communities have closed bath- 
houses because of the health threat, 
but the sessions of the last World AIDS 
Conference in San Francisco deter- 
mined that the baths are slowly work- 
ing their way back as a breeding 
ground for AIDS. 

This section will turn off the spigot, 
so to speak, Mr. President. Just as pub- 
lic health officials are quick to close 
other facilities which pose a health 
threat to the American people, we 
should not provide an exception for ho- 
mosexual bathhouses. 

Section 9 would prohibit Federal dol- 
lars from being used for so-called nee- 
dle exchange programs. 

Yet, Mr. President, when we talk 
about the AIDS epidemic, the mood 
seems to change. Some of this Chamber 
believed, and still do, that distributing 
clean needles in exchange for dirty 
ones is a good thing, despite the hard 
facts that such programs have not sig- 
nificantly reduced the spread of the 
AIDS virus. 

Mr. President, this section would en- 
sure that hard-earned tax dollars are 
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not used to fund illegal and deadly be- 
havior. 

Section 10 would prohibit Federal 
dollars from being used to distribute 
condoms or pay for printed, visual, or 
audio advertising recommending 
condom use. 

Mr. President, despite what the self- 
proclaimed experts want you to be- 
lieve, not a single study shows that 
condom use will prevent AIDS trans- 
mission. While condom use may reduce 
your chances of contracting the virus, 
it certainly is not 100 percent effective. 

Mr. President, the condom’s dismal 
record as a contraceptive should give 
the American public some cause for 
alarm. According to most studies 
condoms fail to prevent pregnancy 10 
percent of the time. A woman can con- 
ceive a child only a few days each 
month. In contrast, a person can con- 
tract the AIDS virus every minute of 
every day of every month. This fact 
suggests that condom failure is even 
higher in preventing the spread of the 
AIDS virus. 

Advocating condom use has accom- 
plished one thing, Mr. President. It has 
put this Government’s stamp of ap- 
proval on the anti-Christian ideals of 
the sexual revolution, a revolution 
that can be credited with family break- 
ups, rising abortions, rising out-of wed- 
lock births, rising VD rates, and rising 
school dropout rates. 

This section would prevent further 
Federal funding of this misdirected ap- 
proach to the AIDS problem. 

Section 11 would prohibit any Fed- 
eral moneys from being used to pro- 
mote homosexuality and would require 
that all AIDS education emphasize ab- 
stinence from sexual activity outside a 
monogamous marriage. 

Mr. President, despite what the ho- 
mosexual lobby wants you to believe, 
there is absolutely no credible evidence 
showing that explicit, pornographic 
AIDS education has reduced the spread 
of the AIDS virus. Just like the 
condom campaign, the AIDS education 
campaign has pointed this Nation down 
the improper path of discarding a 
moral ethic in public health policy. 
Until we return to the ethic, we will 
never solve the AIDS epidemic. 

Section 12 would require states re- 
ceiving Federal moneys for AIDS edu- 
cation and treatment to take adminis- 
trative or legislative action to require 
premarital testing. 

Mr. President, despite all the hem- 
ming and hawing to the contrary, man- 
datory premarital testing for a con- 
tagious disease is a good idea. Tradi- 
tionally, States have required рге- 
marital testing for syphilis, rubella, 
tuberculosis, and so forth, especially 
during epidemic periods. About one- 
half the States still require testing for 
these diseases despite the fact that 
these diseases are no longer epidemics 
and there are now known cures. If we 
can test for these diseases, I see no rea- 
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son why we shouldn't test for AIDS, а 
disease which is far deadlier for parents 
and for unborn children than any dis- 
ease in history. 

Section 13 addresses the problem of 
AIDS transmission through tainted or- 
gans, semen, and blood. It would codify 
& 1985 recommendation by the Public 
Health Service that individuals who 
have AIDS or who are at high risk of 
contracting it should refrain from do- 
nating blood, semen, or organs. My bill 
would simply insure compliance with 
this recommendation by imposing а 
fine of $10,000, a term of 10 years, or 
both for those at high risk or those 
with AIDS who donate or attempt to 
donate blood, semen, and organs. 

Section 14 of my bill would impose 
mandatory testing in Federal prisons. 

As more AIDS prone populations 
enter Federal penitentiaries, the virus 
will certainly spread. A study of homo- 
sexual activity and sexual assault in 
Federal prisons revealed that overall, 
12 percent of those surveyed had en- 
gaged in homosexual activity while in 
prison. In penitentiaries, where more 
dangerous offenders have longer incar- 
ceration periods, 20 percent of the peni- 
tentiary inmates state they had a ho- 
mosexual experience in their current 
Federal institution. In response to the 
question, “Науе you had а homosexual 
experience іп а prison as an adult?' 30 
percent responded, “уев.” 

The study also showed that some 
Federal inmates were victims of sexual 
assault. Nine percent responded posi- 
tively when asked if anyone had forced 
or attempted to force the inmate to 
perform sex against his will while in а 
prison. Two percent of the Federal in- 
mates were targets in a Federal insti- 
tution; 0.6 percent of Federal inmates 
were forced to perform an undesired 
sex act in Federal prison; 0.3 percent of 
Federal inmates were sodomized in a 
Federal institution. 

Section 15 of the bill would impose 
mandatory testing of members of the 
Armed Forces. Specifically, this provi- 
sion would require testing prior to en- 
trance and annual testing thereafter. 

Mr. President, since I first proposed 
annual testing in the military, the 
Navy and the Marine Corps have begun 
yearly testing. The Army and the Air 
Force, unfortunately, test only every 2 
years. 

Mr. President, for the health and 
well-being of our Armed Forces, I be- 
lieve it is imperative for all military 
personnel to be tested annually for in- 
fection with human immunodeficiency 
virus. 

I am also concerned about blood 
transfusions in times of crises. In those 
situations, soldiers are assigned а 
blood partner and blood is not tested 
prior to transfusions. In cases where a 
member of the military is unaware 
that he is infected with the virus, he 
may be the recipient of blood tainted 
with the lethal AIDS virus. 
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Mr. President, we owe it to our sol- 
diers, who risk their lives to protect 
our freedom, to protect them from the 
deadly AIDS virus. 

Section 16 would require routine test- 
ing of all veterans under the age of 40 
seeking inpatient treatment in УА hos- 
pitals. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, the 
numbers of AIDS patients in the VA 
system have skyrocketed. As of No- 
vember 1990, over 8,000 people have 
been diagnosed with AIDS and cared 
for in our 172 VA medical centers. Of 
course, this probably represents only 
the tip of the iceberg since these are 
people with AIDS rather than people 
infected with the AIDS virus. 

AIDS testing is necessary. It will en- 
sure an accurate diagnosis. It gives the 
veterans an opportunity to obtain the 
most up-to-date care in AIDS treat- 
ment, and it will provide а valuable op- 
portunity to educate the veteran about 
AIDS, whether or not he decides to be 
tested for the disease. 

Mr. President, the AIDS test will en- 
sure optimum care for the veteran in- 
fected with the AIDS virus. Research 
suggests that early detection and 
treatment of individuals infected with 
the AIDS virus or those with AIDS-re- 
lated Complex [ARC] reap more favor- 
able results than treatment of patients 
with full-blown AIDS. 

Routinely testing during an epidemic 
is nothing new, Mr. President. We did 
it during the syphilis epidemic and we 
should do it today with a disease which 
is far more lethal and spreading far 
more rapidly than the syphilis epi- 
demic of the 1930's. 

Furthermore, this bill would also re- 
quire officials of the Veterans' Admin- 
istration to notify all spouses and sex- 
ual partners discovered during counsel- 
ing about their potential AIDS infec- 
tion. 

Section 17 would require routine test- 
ing of individuals seeking treatment 
for tuberculosis at federally funded tu- 
berculosis centers. 

Tuberculosis, Mr. President, is the 
latest of the known diseases associated 
with the AIDS epidemic. Unlike other 
opportunistic infections, however, it is 
an air-born virus and, as far as current 
research shows, is far more easily con- 
tracted than the other opportunistic 
infections associated with AIDS. 

Make no mistake about it, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Cases of TB have increased at 
alarming rates. In New York City tu- 
berculosis incidence rates have in- 
creased 60 percent since 1980. 

According to some research AIDS is 
largely to blame for the rise in TB. Ac- 
cording to an April 1987 study by Dr. 
Arthur E. Pitchenik: 

Tuberculous-infected patients who develop 
T-cell immunodeficiency are at increased 
risk of contracting tuberculosis, and this dis- 
ease appears to occur with increased fre- 
quency among patients with acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome. 
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Numerous other studies have found a 
direct correlation between AIDS and 
tuberculosis. 

AIDS testing of patients suspected of 
having TB is wise health policy, Mr. 
President. It will guarantee an accu- 
rate diagnosis. A number of doctors, in- 
cluding the Public Health Service, 
have recommended dual testing be- 
cause immunosuppression can result in 
a false negative test result. 

Mr. President, routine AIDS testing 
for those infected with the tuberculin 
virus will ensure an accurate diagnosis 
and proper treatment for an individual 
infected with the tuberculin virus. 

Section 18 requires routine testing in 
federally funded drug treatment cen- 
ters. 

Mr. President, intravenous drug use 
is the primary transporter of the AIDS 
virus into the heterosexual commu- 
nity. 

Section 19 would require that feder- 
ally funded sexually transmitted dis- 
ease centers to routinely test incoming 
patients for the AIDS virus. 

Mr. President, it is no secret in pub- 
lic health circles that an alarming per- 
centage of men and women attending 
STD clinics are also infected with the 
AIDS virus. 

Іп a January 1988 article which ap- 
peared in the New England Journal of 
Medicine, researchers concluded: 

In particular, we are concerned by the 
equal rates of HIV infection in young hetero- 
sexual men and women, and the close asso- 
ciation of HIV infection with sexually trans- 
mitted diseases such as syphilis, genital her- 
pes, and genital warts. 

Researchers are also finding that 
clinic attendees who are infected with 
the virus are not at high risk of con- 
tracting AIDS. In a report released by 
the National Institute for Allergies and 
Infectious Diseases, researchers stated: 

Among the most significant of the study’s 
finding was that one-third of the infected 
men and one half of all the infected women 
were either unaware of or did not acknowl- 
edge behavior considered to be at high-risk 
for HIV exposure. 

Realizing the strong correlation be- 
tween an STD infection and infection 
with the AIDS virus, the Centers for 
Disease Control have recommended 
AIDS testing in STD centers. This sec- 
tion would require AIDS testing in all 
those centers receiving Federal dollars. 

Section 20 would return the United 
States to a sound public health-based 
immigration policy. 

On June 2, 1987, the U.S. Senate voted 
96-0 to protect the health of the Amer- 
ican people by adding the human 
immunodeficiency virus to the list of 
“dangerous contagious diseases" for 
which an immigrant can be excluded 
from entry into this Nation. 

In 1987, the Senate unanimously ap- 
proved my AIDS immigration amend- 
ment because it was, and is, good pub- 
lic health policy. In fact, I offered my 
amendment on the recommendation of 
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the then Surgeon General Dr. Коор and 
other officials of the Public Health 
Service. I agreed with General Koop, as 
did every one of my colleagues, liberal 
and conservative, Democrat and Re- 
publican, that the public health of this 
Nation will be at risk if the United 
States continued to allow immigrants 
with AIDS into this country. 

Incredibly, Mr. President, it has 
come to my attention that officials at 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services will now remove the AIDS im- 
migration prohibition as well as the 
prohibitions now placed on all people 
with sexually transmitted diseases who 
attempt to enter this country. 

I had assumed that every possible po- 
litical concession had been made to the 
AIDS lobby, and to the homosexual 
rights movement which fuels it, but 
what is now going on at HHS is beyond 
belief. 

Is it not enough that the public 
health agenda of America has been 
torn apart by the AIDS movement, and 
that innocent children—like Ryan 
White—continue to die because the 
lobby and its allies promote civil 
rights rather than public safety? Ap- 
parently not, because some in the ad- 
ministration are bowing to the inces- 
sant cries of the homosexual rights 
movement to throw open the flood- 
gates which our sensible immigration 
restrictions have previously kept shut. 

The administration at first at- 
tempted to appease the homosexual 
rights fanatics by creating a special 
immigration waiver policy. Under this 
policy people with HIV may enter the 
country for up to 30 days to attend 
medical conferences, receive medical 
treatment, or vistit family members. 
In order to gain this waiver, however, 
the infected individuals must answer 
question about their medical condition, 
including whether or not they are in- 
fected with HIV. 

Of course, the homosexuals were not 
happy—and they will never be until ho- 
mosexuality is elevated to the civil 
rights equivalent of race and religion— 
they cried discrimination. They 
claimed that America is stigmatizing 
homosexuals and that everyone should 
be allowed to come into this country 
without disclosing his or her medical 
condition. 

At the behest of the President’s Com- 
mission on AIDS and HHS Secretary 
Louis Sullivan, legislation was intro- 
duced in the House to allow HHS to re- 
move the HIV immigration restriction. 
In addition, on April 13, 1990, the ad- 
ministration issued a special 10-day 
visa to allow anyone who wants to at- 
tend so-called medical conferences, 
such as the AIDS conferences in San 
Francisco last year, to come into the 
country. 

What is the logic in treating HIV dif- 
ferently from other dangerous diseases 
when the great differences between 
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AIDS and the others is that AIDS kills 
every time? 

Mr. President, the Department of 
Health and Human Services is not pro- 
moting a health agenda. It is promot- 
ing an agenda skewed to placate the 
appetite of a radical and repugnant po- 
litical movement. Once again the poli- 
tics of AIDS is given priority over com- 
mon sense and the public good. 

Let’s once and for all set the record 
straight: The Helms amendment, as my 
colleagues affirmed in 1987, is sound 
policy. And it works. 

In late 1989 the House of Delegates of 
the American Medical Association 
made it perfectly clear that the AIDS 
immigration policy makes medical 
sense. The AMA resolution said: 

Immigrants have historically undergone a 
health assessment before admission into the 
citizenship process. To exclude HIV infection 
from the health assessment of those seeking 
United States citizenship would be a change 
in long standing U.S. policy and difficult to 
justify on medical, scientific, or economic 
grounds. 

Although the delegates opposed man- 
datory testing of all visitors, it is im- 
portant to note that the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service does not re- 
quire AIDS testing for nonimmigrants. 
Rather, it asks visitors if they have 
any of the diseases which are on the 
list of dangerous contagious diseases. 

An article in the August 25, 1989, 
issue of Morbidity and Mortality Week- 
ly Reports [MMWR], a publication of 
the Centers for Disease Control, docu- 
ments cases of HIV-2 infection which 
have been discovered by public health 
authorities as a result of the Helms 
amendment. For the information of 
Senators, HIV-2, according to the CDC, 
is rare in the United States, but it is 
prevalent outside of our borders. In 
fact the CDC credits the mandatory 
medical screening process for the de- 
tection of the HIV-2 cases. 

In other words the Helms amendment 
works. 

Mr. President, let no one assume that 
the AIDS lobbyists will stop here. Each 
day they grow more strident. Each day 
they clamor for more special rights and 
more and more money to be funneled 
to AIDS programs. There is not a cor- 
responding call for a measured and sen- 
sible public health response to this dis- 
ease. 

Congress should put the Department 
of Health and Human Services, and the 
AIDS lobby, on notice. The existing 
immigration law works for the good of 
all the American people; it must not be 
treated like a special interest football 
to be kicked around at the whim of any 
militant group and its apologists in 
government. I intend to do everything 
I can to see that the AIDS immigration 
prohibition remains in place. If I lose, 
the American people will lose also. 

As I stated at the outset of my re- 
marks, Mr. President, I believe the 
AIDS issue should be addressed as a 
public health problem not as a civil 
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rights one. Strides have been made in 
the right direction but a long journey 
lies ahead. Research to discover more 
about the virus and how it spreads is 
mandatory if we are ever going to dis- 
cover a vaccine. Education and coun- 
seling are laudable efforts but more 
needs to be done. The government, 
State and Federal, should not be afraid 
to take steps to contain the AIDS 
virus. This bill serves as a vital first 
step. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of my legislation 
be printed in the RECORD at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


5. 185 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “AIDS Con- 
trol Act of 1991.“ 

SEC. 2, RECORDKEEPING. 

Part В of title ІП of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by inserting after 
section 318 (42 U.S.C. 247c) the following new 
section: 

“SEC. 318A. RECORDKEEPING OF CASES OF AC- 
ІЛНЕр 


MPLEX, 
HUMAN IMMUNODEFICIENCY VIRUS 
INFECTIONS. 

"The Director of the Centers for Disease 
Control shall keep records of cases of indi- 
viduals who are infected with the human 
immunodeficiency virus.“ 

SEC. 3. TESTING OF BLOOD. 

Section 351(d) of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 262(d)) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(8) Not later than 180 days after the date 
of enactment of the AIDS Control Act of 
1990, the Secretary shall promulgate regula- 
tions to require that, as a condition of re- 
ceiving а license under this section, any en- 
tity that collects or distributes blood or 
blood components or derivatives shall test 
all donors of such blood for the presence of 
the human immunodeficiency virus prior to 
accepting a contribution of such blood.''. 
SEC. 4. PERMITTING DIRECTED AND 

AUTOLOGOUS BLOOD DONATIONS. 

Section 351(d) of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 262(d)) (as amended by section 
3) is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(4) Not later than 180 days after the date 
of enactment of the AIDS Control Act of 
1990, the Secretary shall promulgate regula- 
tions to require that, as a condition of re- 
ceiving a license under this section, any en- 
tity that collects or distributes blood or 
blood components or derivatives— 

“(А) permit blood donations made by a 
donor to be used directly for blood trans- 
fusions for such donor or for an individual 
designated by the donor; 

“(В) permit a donor of blood to direct that 
any blood donated by such donor be used in 
a blood transfusion for such donor or for an 
individual designated by such donor if the 
blood type of such donated blood is compat- 
ible with the blood type of such donor or the 
blood type of the designated individual, as 
the case may be, and the use of such donated 
blood is not contraindicated, as determined 
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by the physician of such donor or such des- 
ignated individual, as the case may be; and 

"(C) permit blood donated in accordance 
with subparagraphs (A) or (B) to be used for 
an individual other than the donor or an in- 
dividual designated by a donor, as the case 
may be, if— 

"(1) the physician of such donor or such 
designated individual determines that there 
із а more immediate need for such blood; ог 

(i) the donor consents to the use of such 
blood for an individual other than the donor 
or such designated individual. 

*(5) Regulations promulgated by the Sec- 
retary to carry out paragraph (4) shall pro- 
vide that any entity to which such paragraph 
applies is only required to permit the dona- 
tions of blood described in such paragraph 
during the normal business hours of such en- 
tity.". 

SEC. 5. REQUIREMENTS FOR RECIPIENT OF 
SERVICES AUTHORIZED UNDER 
TITLE X OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE ACT. 

Section 1006 of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 300а-4) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(е) A grant may be made or a contract еп- 
tered into under this title only after the in- 
tended recipient provides assurances satis- 
factory to the Secretary that such recipient 
of the grant or contract will, prior to provid- 
ing to any individual any services with 
amounts appropriated under this title, in- 
form the individual— 

(J) of the effectiveness of the particular 
contraceptive method provided to the indi- 
vidual by the recipient as a method to pre- 
vent infection with the human 
immunodeficiency virus and a comparison of 
such effectiveness with the effectiveness of 
sexual abstinence; 

“(2) that many individuals who are іп- 
fected with the human immunodeficiency 
virus will develop acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome, which is a 
fatal disease; and 

"(3) that the most effective way to avoid 
becoming infected with the human 
immunodeficiency virus is to abstain from 
homosexual relations, from heterosexual re- 
lations outside of a monogamous marriage, 
and from the sharing of needles used to ad- 
minister intravenous drugs.“ 

ВЕС. 6. CONDITIONS ON GRANTS FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION, TREATMENT, AND CON- 
TROL OF ACQUIRED IMMUNE DEFI- 
CIENCY SYNDROME. 

Title ХХУ of the Public Health Service Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new part: 

PART C—PROHIBITION ON AWARDING OF 
GRANTS 
“SEC. 2531. PROHIBITION ON AWARDING OF 
GRANTS. 

“The Secretary may not make a grant 
under this title to any State or political sub- 
division of any State to support a project for 
education, testing, or counseling concerning 
acquired immune deficiency syndrome unless 
the State has taken administrative or legis- 
lative action to require that— 

“(1) any physician practicing in the State 
report to the appropriate State public health 
authorities the name and address of any in- 
dividual residing in the State who is treated 
by such physician and known by such physi- 
cian to be infected with the human 
immunodeficiency virus; 

“(2) any physician or medical technician 
who analyzes the results of clinical tests per- 
formed in the State report to the appropriate 
State public health authorities the name and 
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address of any individual residing in the 
State who is determined as a result of an 
analysis conducted by such physician or 
medical technician to be infected with the 
human immunodeficiency virus; and 

“(8) reporting under the laws described іп 
paragraphs (1) and (2) to be carried out in ac- 
cordance with State laws regulating the con- 
fidentiality of records maintained by the 
State or individuals with sexually transmit- 
ted diseases. 

SEC. 7. SPOUSAL NOTIFICATION, 

Part C of title XXV of the Public Health 
Service Act (as added by section 6) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“SEC. 2532. SPOUSAL NOTIFICATION. 

“(а) PROHIBITION ON USE OF FUNDS.—The 
Secretary may not make a grant under this 
title to any State or political subdivision of 
any State, nor shall any other funds made 
available under this Act, be obligated or ex- 
pended in any State unless such State takes 
administrative or legislative action to re- 
quire that, within 30 days of diagnosis, a 
good faith effort shall be made to notify a 
spouse of an AIDS-infected patient that such 
AIDS-infected patient is infected with the 
human immunodeficiency virus. 

b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Subsection (a) shall 
take effect with respect to a State on Janu- 
ary 1 of the calendar year following the first 
regular session of the legislative body of 
such State that is convened following the 
date of enactment of this section. 

“(с) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section: 

"(1) AIDS-INFECTED PATIENT.—The term 
‘AIDS-infected patient’ means any person 
who has been diagnosed by a physician or 
surgeon practicing medicine in such State to 


be infected with the human 
immunodeficiency virus. 
“(2) STATE.—The term ‘State’ means a 


State, the District of Columbia, or any terri- 
tory of the United States. 

(3) SPOUSE.—The term ‘spouse’ means a 
person who is or at any time since December 
31, 1976, has been the marriage partner of a 
person diagnosed as an AIDS-infected ра- 
tient. 

“(4) GOOD FAITH EFFORT—A ‘good faith’ ef- 
fort includes, but is not limited to, a cer- 
tified letter sent to the last known address 
of the spouse.”’. 

SEC. 8, BATHHOUSES. 

Part C of title XXV of the Public Health 
Service Act (as added by section 6 and 
amended by section 7) is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“БЕС. 2533. BATHHOUSES. 

“(а) PROHIBITION.—None of the funds made 
available under this title shall be obligated 
or expended in any State if such State does 
not close all bathhouses where a pattern of 
continuous homosexual sexual activity or 
continuous illegal intravenous drug use oc- 
curs. 

“(b) HOMOSEXUAL ACTIVITY.—The homo- 
sexual activity described in subsection (a) 
means any sexual activity between two or 
more males as described in section 2256(2)(A)) 
of title 18, United States Code. 

“(с) ILLEGAL DRUGS.—The illegal drug use 
described in subsection (a) means and in- 
cludes any controlled substance as defined in 
section 102(6) of the Controlled Substance 
Act (21 U.S.C. 802(6)). 

“(4) BATHHOUSE.—The term ‘bathhouse’ 
means any business that charges a fee for ad- 
mission and for that fee offers the use of one 
or more of the following— 

“(1) a swimming pool; 
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“(2) а spa or whirlpool; or 

**(3) a communal bath. 

“(е) STATE.—The term ‘State’ means апу 
State, the District of Columbia, or territory 
of the United States. 

“(f) FAILURE TO ACT.—If on January 1 of 
the calendar year following the first regular 
session that is convened following the date 
of enactment of this Act, such State fails to 
take the action as described in subsection 
(a), it shall refund to the Federal Govern- 
ment by that date such sums as it received 
in accordance with this section.“. 

SEC. 9. PROHIBITION ON USE OF FUNDS FOR 
NEEDLES AND SYRINGES. 

Part C of title XXV of the Public Health 
Service Act (as added by section 6 and 
amended by sections 7 and 8) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“SEC. 2534. PROHIBITION ON USE OF FUNDS FOR 
NEEDLES AND SYRINGES, 

“Мопе of funds made available under this 
title shall be used to provide individuals 
with hypodermic needles or syringes so that 
such individuals may use illegal drugs, or to 
distribute bleach for the purpose of cleansing 
needles for such use.“ 

SEC. 10, PROHIBITION ON USE OF FUNDS FOR 
CONDOMS. 


Part C of title XXV of the Public Health 
Service Act (as added by section 6 and 
amended by sections 7, 8, and 9), is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“БЕС. 2535. PROHIBITION ON USE OF FUNDS FOR 
CONDOMS. 

“None of the funds made available under 
this title shall be used in any manner to pro- 
vide persons with condoms. Furthermore, 
none of the funds made available under this 
title shall be used to promote condoms as a 
method to prevent the spread of AIDs.". 

SEC. 11. PROHIBITION ON PROMOTION OF HOMO- 
SEXUAL ACTIVITY. 

Part C of title XXV of the Public Health 
Service Act (as added by section 6 and 
amended by sections 7, 8, 9, and 10) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“БЕС. 2536. PROHIBITION ON PROMOTION OF HO- 
MOSEXUAL ACTIVITY. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—None of the funds made 
available under this title shall be used to 
provide AIDS education, information, or pre- 
vention materials and activities that pro- 
mote or encourage, directly or indirectly, 
homosexual sexual activities. 

(b) REQUIREMENT.—Education informa- 
tion, and prevention activities and materials 
paid for with funds appropriated under this 
Act shall emphasize— 

“(1) abstinence from sexual activity out- 
side a sexually monogamous marriage (in- 
cluding abstinence from homosexual sexual 
activities); and 

*(2) abstinence from the use of illegal in- 
travenous drugs. 

“(с) HOMOSEXUAL ACTIVITY.—The homo- 
sexual activity referred to in subsection (b) 
includes any sexual activity between two or 
more males as described in section 2256(2)(A) 
of title 18, United States Code. 

“(4) ILLEGAL SUBSTANCES.—The illegal 
drugs referred to in subsections (a) and (b) 
includes any controlled substance as defined 
in section 102(6) of the Controlled Substance 
Act (21 U.S.C. 802(6)). 

(e) FAILURE TO COMPLY.—If the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services finds that a 
recipient of funds under this Act has failed 
to comply with this section, the Secretary 
shall notify the recipient, if the funds are 
paid directly to the recipient, or notify the 
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State if the recipient receives the funds from 
the State, of such finding and that— 

“(1) no further funds shall be provided to 
the recipient; 

*(2) no further funds shall be provided to 
the State with respect to noncompliance by 
the individual recipient; 

"(3) further payment shall be limited to 
those recipients not participating in such 
noncompliance; and 

**(4) the recipient shall repay to the United 
States, amounts found not to have been ex- 
pended in accordance with this section.“. 
SEC. 12. HIV TEST AND NOTIFICATION AS A CON- 

DITION OF MARRIAGE LICENSES, 

Part C of title XXV of the Public Health 
Service Act (as added by section 6 and 
amended by sections 7, 8, 9, and 10) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

*SEC. 2535. HIV TESTING AND NOTIFICATION AS A 
CONDITION OF MARRIAGE  LI- 
CENSES. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—None of the funds made 
available under this title shall be available 
for use in any State, the District of Colum- 
bia, or any territory of the United States un- 
less such State, District or territory re- 
quires, as a condition for the granting of a 
marriage license, а test to determine wheth- 
er the individuals applying for such a license 
are infected with the human 
immunodeficiency virus and that both indi- 
viduals seeking such license shall be notified 
of each test result. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Subsection (a) shall 
take effect with respect to a State, District, 
or territory on January 1 of the calendar 
year following the first regular session of the 
legislative body of the State, District, or ter- 
ritory that is convened following the date of 
enactment of this Act.“. 

БЕС. 13. PROTECTING THE NATION’S BLOOD AND 
TISSUE SUPPLY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Part I of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
chapter 89 the following new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 90—PUBLIC HEALTH 
PRESERVATION 
“Sec. 
“1831. Contamination of blood and tissue 
supply. 
“§ 1831. Contamination of blood and tissue 
supply 

“(а) It shall be unlawful for any individual 
to knowingly donate, or to knowingly at- 
tempt to donate blood, semen, or organs, if 
such individual— 

“(1) knows, on the basis of clinical or lab- 
oratory evidence, that such individual is in- 
fected with the human immunodeficiency 
virus; 

“(2) is a male individual who has had sex- 
ual intercourse with another male individual 
at any time on or after January 1, 1977; 

“(3) is an individual who, on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1977, is or has been a user of any intra- 
venous drug the sale, distribution, or use of 
which is prohibited under Federal or State 
law at the time the individual injected the 
drug; 

“(4) is an individual who has emigrated to 
the United States from Haiti, the Central Af- 
rican Republic, Zaire, Rwanda, Burundi, the 
Congo, Chad, or Uganda on or after January 
1, 1977; 

“(5) is an individual who has hemophilia 
and has received a clotting factor con- 
centrate on or after January 1, 1977; 

“(6) is an individual who has engaged in 
prostitution on or after January 1, 1977; 

“(7) is an individual who has had sexual 
intercourse with an individual described in 
paragraph (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), (8), or (9); 
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“(8) is an individual who has used a needle 
for an intravenous drug injection that the 
individual knows has previously been used 
for an intravenous drug injection by an indi- 
vidual described in paragraph (1), (2), (3), (4), 
(5), (6), (7), or (9); 

“(9) knows such individual is at high risk 
of contracting acquired immune deficiency 
syndrome (as defined by the Director of the 
Centers for Disease Control); or 

“(10) is an individual who has engaged in 
an activity that such individual knows 
places such individual at a high risk of con- 
tracting such syndrome (as defined by such 
Director). 

"(b) Any person who violates the provi- 
sions of subsection (a) shall be subject to a 
fine of $10,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 10 years, or both. 

(o) For purposes of this section, the term 
'sexual intercourse' includes the acts de- 
scribed in section 2255(2)(A) of this title.“. 

(b) CHAPTER ANALYSIS.—The chapter anal- 
ysis at the beginning of part I of title 18 is 
amended by inserting after the item for 
chapter 89 the following: 


“90. Public Health Preservation 
SEC. 14. TESTING OF FEDERAL PRISONERS. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 305 of part III of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“$ 4087. AIDS testing 

“(а) The Director of the Bureau of Prisons 
shall test each person incarcerated in a Fed- 
eral penal or correctional institution for in- 
fection with the human immunodeficiency 
virus— 

*(1) on the date such person enters a Fed- 
eral penal or correctional institution; 

“(2) every 12 months after the date de- 
Scribed in paragraph (1); and 

“(8) at such other times as the Director de- 
termines are appropriate. 

*(b) The Director of the Bureau of Prisons 
shall report to the Director of Centers for 
Disease Control the incidence of each indi- 
vidual who tests positively for infection with 
the human immunodeficiency virus. 

*(c) Not later than 180 days after the date 
of enactment of the AIDS Control Act of 
1989, the Director of the Bureau of Prisons 
shall promulgate regulations requiring that 
each individual tested under thís section who 
tests positively for infection with the human 
immunodeficiency virus— 

“(1) be placed in separate residential facili- 
ties in а penal or correctional institution, if 
possible; and 

“(2) be restricted from holding апу em- 
ployment in a penal or correctional institu- 
tion which involves duties that may increase 
the transmission of the human 
immunodeficiency virus, such as assign- 
ments in blood services, the barber shop, or 
medical and dental services in any capac- 
ity." 

(b) TABLE OF SECTIONS.— The talje of sec- 
tions for chapter 305 of part III of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 
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“4087. AIDS testing.“ 
SEC. 15. DISQUALIFICATION OF PERSONS FOR IN- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 49 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following new section: 
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*$ 983. Disqualification of persons for induc- 
tion or retention on the basis of infection 
with the human immunodeficiency virus 


“(а) Except as provided in subsection 
(d)(2), no person may be inducted into or re- 
tained in the armed forces (other than in а 
retired status) if it is determined, on the 
basis of a test or tests administered to such 
person under subsection (b), that such person 
is infected with the human 
immunodeficiency virus. 

(b) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned— 

"(1) each person examined for induction 
and re-enlistment into the armed forces shall 
be tested for infection with the human 
immunodeficiency virus before induction, 

“(2) each member of the armed forces shall 
be tested for infection with the human 
immunodeficiency virus at least once each 
year; 

"(3) each time а member of the armed 
forces is admitted to any medical facility of 
the uniformed services or of the Veterans' 
Administration in order to receive in-patient 
care in such facility, such member shall be 
tested for infection with the human 
immunodeficiency virus; and 

“(4) each member of the armed forces shall 
be tested for infection with the human 
immunodeficiency virus at such times (other 
than the times specified in paragraphs (2) 
and (3) of this subsection) as the Secretary 
concerned considers appropriate.“ 

(b) TABLE OF SECTIONS.—The table of sec- 
tions at the beginning of chapter 49 of such 
title is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 


“9830. Disqualification of persons for induc- 
tion or retention on the basis of 
infection with the human 
immunodeficiency virus.''. 

SEC. 16. VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) TESTING.—Section 124(b) of Veterans' 
Benefits and Services Act of 1988 (38 U.S.C. 
4133note) is amended to read as follows: 

(b) TESTING.—(1) The Administrator shall 
provide for a program under which the Vet- 
erans' Administration routinely tests each 
patient to whom the Veterans' Administra- 
tion is furnishing health care or services, as 
described in paragraph (2) for the human 
immunodeficiency virus to determine wheth- 
er such patient is infected with the virus. 

“(2) Patients referred to in paragraph (1) 
аге- 

“(А) patients who аге receiving treatment 
for intravenous drug abuse; 

B) patients who are receiving treatment 
for a disease associated with the human 
immunodeficiency virus; 

“(С) patients who are receiving treatment 
for a sexually transmitted disease; 

"(D) patients who are otherwise at high 
risk for infection with such virus; and 

“(Е) patients seeking in-patient treatment 
who are 40 and under. 

“(3) The Administration shall provide pre- 
and post-test counseling to each patient de- 
Scribed іп paragraph (2).”. 

(b) DISCLOSURE TO SPOUSE OR SEXUAL 
PARTNERS.—Section 4132 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (f) as sub- 
section (g); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (e) the fol- 
lowing new subsection (f): 

Di) Notwithstanding subsection (a), and 
subject to paragraph (2) of this subsection, а 
physician or a professional counselor shall 
disclose information or records indicating 
that a patient or subject is infected with the 
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human immunodeficiency virus if the disclo- 
sure is made to— 

“(А) the current spouse of the patient; 

"(B) any other person who at any time 
since December 31, 1976 has been the mar- 
riage partner of the patient; or 

“(С) to any individual whom the patient or 
subject has, during the process of profes- 
sional counseling or of testing to determine 
whether the patient or subject is infected 
with such virus, identified as being а sexual 
partner of such patient or subject. 

*(2) A disclosure under paragraph (1) may 
be made by a physician or counselor other 
than the physician or counselor referred to 
in paragraph (1ХА) if such physician or coun- 
selor is unavailable to make the disclosure 
by reason of absence or termination of em- 
ployment.". 

SEC. 17. USE OF PREVENTIVE HEALTH SERVICES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 


(a) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services 
shall promulgate regulations requiring the 
recipient of moneys appropriated under sec- 
tion 317 of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 247b) to 

(1) routinely test each person receiving 
treatment for tuberculosis to determine if 
such person is infected with the human 
immunodeficiency virus; and 

(2) provide pre- and post-test counseling on 
acquired immunodeficiency syndrome to 
each such person. 

(b) CONFIDENTIALITY.—In promulgating reg- 
ulations under subsection (a), the Secretary 
shall ensure that confidentiality shall be 
provided to those tested under such regula- 
tions in accordance with section 552(a) of 
title 5 of the United States Code. 

SEC. 18. REQUIREMENT OF TESTING BY BLOCK 
GRANT RECIPIENTS. 


(a) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services 
shall promulgate regulations requiring the 
recipient of grant moneys under subpart 1 of 
part B of title XIX of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act (42 U.S.C. 300x et seq.) to— 

(1) routinely test each person receiving 
treatment for substance abuse through funds 
provided under such subpart for substance 
abuse to determine if such person is infected 
with the human immunodeficiency virus; 
and 

(2) provide pre- and post-test counseling on 
acquired immunodeficiency syndrome to 
each such patient. 

(b) CONFIDENTIALITY.—In promulgating reg- 
ulations under subsection (a), the Secretary 
shall ensure that confidentiality shall be 
provided to those tested in accordance with 
section 552(a) of title 5 of the United States 


(a) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services 
shall promulgate regulations requiring the 
recipient of grant moneys appropriated 
under section 318 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act (42 U.S.C. 247c) to 

(1) routinely test each person receiving 
treatment for a sexually transmitted disease 
from the recipient to determine if such per- 
son is infected with the human 
immunodeficiency virus; and 

(2) provide pre- and post-test counseling on 
acquired immunodeficiency syndrome to 
each such person. 

(b) CONFIDENTIALITY.—In promulgating reg- 
ulations under subsection (a), the Secretary 
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shall ensure that confidentiality shall be 
provided to those tested under such regula- 
tions in accordance with section 552(a) of 
title 5 of the United States Code. 
SEC. 20. IMMIGRATION REFORM. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law or any decision of the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services or any other 
Federal official, the President shall, pursu- 
ant to section 212(a)(6) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, add infection with the 
human immunodeficiency virus and syphillis 
to the list of dangerous contagious diseases 
contained in title 42 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations. 


By Mr. HELMS: 

S. 186. A bill to amend title X of the 
Public Health Service Act to permit 
family planning projects to offer adop- 
tion services, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 

FEDERAL ADOPTION SERVICES ACT 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the Federal Adop- 
tion Services Act of 1991. This legisla- 
tion, which was originally proposed by 
our former able colleague from New 
Hampshire, Mr. Humphrey, would 
amend title X of the Public Health 
Services Act to allow family planning 
services to provide adoption services. 

This legislation provides that family 
planning clinics may offer adoption 
services based on their understanding 
of the needs of the community as well 
as the ability of the individual clinic to 
provide those services. 

As we discovered during the debate 
on title X there was excessive atten- 
tion paid to the prevention or spacing 
of pregnancies and the limiting of the 
size of the American family. But the 
debate should have been about much 
more. It should have been about the af- 
firmation of life. That is why adoption 
should be a part of family planning— 
the benefits are obvious for parents un- 
able to care for children as well as for 
parents who are unable to have chil- 
dren. 

More importantly, Mr. President, 
adoption is the alternative to abortion. 

Mr. President, more than one third of 
the women who use title X services are 
teenagers. If a young single teenager 
finds herself pregnant she may not be 
aware that adoption is an option. The 
employees of the family planning clinic 
may be as poorly informed. The Helms 
bill would change that. 

Let me be clear: No woman would be 
threatened or cajoled into giving up 
her child for adoption but she would be 
allowed to make an informed, compas- 
sionate, judgment based on all avail- 
able options. 

This legislation is written to provide 
family planning clinics a new option. It 
is not my intent to force family plan- 
ning clinics to provide adoption serv- 
ices which they are unable to offer. 
This legislation merely makes it clear 
that Federal policy will allow and 
hopefully encourage the use of adop- 
tion as a means of family planning. 
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Mr. President, adoption was called by 
a wise man, the loving option. I have 
seen the joy that it has brought to my 
family and to many others. In a world 
where hundreds of children are mur- 
dered each day—some simply because 
their parents do not like the sex of the 
child—why not give life a chance. 

It is the responsibility of Govern- 
ment to stand for the most innocent 
among us. Let us take up that respon- 
sibility. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
effort to ensure that adoption does not 
become a forgotten weapon in the war 
to protect our children. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 186 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Federal 
Adoption Services Act of 1991”. 

SEC. 2. ADOPTION SERVICES. 

Section 1001(a) of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act (42 U.S.C. 300(a)) is amended by іп- 
serting after the first sentence the following 
new sentences: Such projects may also offer 
adoption services. Any adoption services pro- 
vided under such projects shall be non- 
discriminatory as to race, color, religion, or 
national origin.’’. 


By Mr. HELMS: 

S. 187. A bill to protect the lives of 
unborn human beings, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

UNBORN CHILDREN’S CIVIL RIGHTS АСТ 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing again a bill entitled, 
the Unborn Children's Civil Rights Act. 
If enacted, this bill would take a first 
step in overcoming the Roe versus 
Wade decision. 

Specifically, this bill would accom- 
plish four things. 

First, it would put Congress clearly 
on record as finding that abortion 
takes the life of an unborn child, that 
the Constitution sanctions no right to 
abortion and that Roe versus Wade was 
erroneously decided. 

Second, it would prohibit congres- 
sional appropriations from being used 
to pay for or promote abortion. In this 
regard, it permanently defunds abor- 
tion, thereby relieving Congress of an- 
nual fights over abortion restrictions 
in appropriations bills. 

Third, it would end certain indirect 
funding for abortion by prohibiting dis- 
crimination at federally funded insti- 
tutions against individuals who object 
in conscience to abortion and by cur- 
tailing attorneys’ fees in abortion-re- 
lated cases. 

Fourth, it would provide for appeals 
to the Supreme Court as a right if a 
Federal court declares State restric- 
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tions on abortion unconstitutional. As 
а practical matter, this provision will 
assure Supreme Court reconsideration 
of the abortion issue in the future. 

Mr. President, this is one of those 
times, and certainly the issue, to re- 
member, Those who cannot remember 
the past are condemned to repeat 16.” 
Al of us have heard this wise 
adminition but many in our Govern- 
ment have refused to heed it. A half 
century after thousands of German 
Jews died at the hands of Hitler's 
Nazis, we have forgotten the critical 
lesson of those atrocities—that all 
human life is sacred regardless of the 
color, race, religion, or physical or 
mental capabilities. 

Mr. President, we are today reliving 
the Holocaust. We know it by a dif- 
ferent name. It is called abortion. Yet, 
the same fate that was met by millions 
of Jews is being met by millions of un- 
born children right here in this coun- 
try. At latest count, over 22 million un- 
born children—the most innocent of 
human life—have been murdered. 

Abortion has become a tool of con- 
venience, Mr. President. We have 
slipped so far down the slippery slope 
that now children are being aborted be- 
cause they do have the desired hair 
color, sex, physical attributes, or men- 
tal capabilities. The same excuses for 
murdering countless Jews are now 
being used to justify the murder of the 
most innocent and helpless of human- 
ity. 

Mr. President, Roe versus Wade was, 
simply put, an unconstitutional deci- 
sion. It has no foundation whatsoever 
in the text or history of the Constitu- 
tion. It was invented out of whole 
cloth. As Justice White said in his dis- 
sent, Roe was an exercise in raw judi- 
cial power. 

How has it endured for 17 long years? 
Why do we permit some 4,000 unborn 
babies to perish every day through le- 
galized abortion? 

The answer is woefully simple, Mr. 
President. Even though Roe versus 
Wade is an unconstitutional decision, 
Congress has been unwilling to right 
the wrong—to exercise its powers to 
check and balance a usurping Supreme 
Court which has destroyed the right to 
life of the most defenseless among us. 
The powers exist, but Congress has 
nonetheless permitted Roe to stand be- 
cause many Members of Congress are 
apparently committed to legalized 
abortion. These Members share the 
same antihistorical, secularized, lib- 
eral view of law and public order as 
those justices who who gave us Roe 
versus Wade in the first place. 

In their view—with which I dis- 
agree—the Ten Commandments are not 
the eternal rules of Almighty God 
which give authority to human law, 
but the transitory precepts of a bygone 
age in need of periodic updating by 
wiser heads here on earth. Of course, 
human nature being what it is, there is 
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never any shortage self-declared ‘‘wiser 
heads." 

Mr. President, for these reasons, Roe 
versus Wade stands and the holocaust 
continues. It is not the Constitution or 
our system of government which is at 
fault. Ample means exist within them, 
even apart from а constitutional 
amendment, to overturn Roe. Тһе 
fault, on the part of Members of Con- 
gress, lies in а failure of intellect to 
perceive the true nature of abortion 
and a failure of will to do something 
about it. These are the ingredients 
which perpetuate the travesty of Roe 
versus Wade. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Carolina is ever hopeful that, 
with God's help and human effort, 
hearts and minds—even in Congress— 
will change. Enactment of the Unborn 
Children's Civil Rights Act, certainly 
would be a step in the right direction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Unborn Chil- 
dren's Civil Rights Act be printed in 
the RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 187 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Unborn Chil- 
dren's Civil Rights Act". 
SEC, 2. FINDINGS, 

Congress finds that— 

(1) scientific evidence demonstrates that 
abortion takes the life of an unborn child 
who is a living human being; 

(2) a right to abortion is not secured by the 
Constitution; and 

(3) in the case of Roe v. Wade (410 U.S. 113) 
and Doe v. Bolton (410 U.S. 179) the United 
States Supreme Court erred in not recogniz- 
ing the humanity of the unborn child and the 
compelling interest of the States in protect- 
ing the life of each person before birth. 

SEC. 3. PROHIBITION ON USE OF FUNDS FOR 
ABORTION. 

No funds appropriated by Congress shall be 
used to take the life of an unborn child, ex- 
cept that such funds may be used only for 
those medical procedures required to prevent 
the death of either the pregnant woman or 
her unborn child so long as every reasonable 
effort is made to preserve the life of each. 
SEC. 4. PROHIBITION ON USE OF FUND TO EN- 

COURAGE OR PROMOTE ABORTION. 

No funds appropriated by Congress shall be 
used to promote, encourage, counsel for, 
refer for, pay for (including travel expenses), 
or do research on any procedure to take the 
life of an unborn child, except that such 
funds may be used in connection with only 
those medical procedures required to prevent 
the death of either the pregnant woman or 
her unborn child so long as every reasonable 
effort is made to preserve the life of each. 
SEC. 5. PROHIBITION ON ENTERING INTO CER- 

TAIN INSURANCE CONTRACTS. 

Neither the United States, nor any agency 
or department thereof shall enter into any 
contract for insurance that provides for pay- 
ment or reimbursement for any procedure to 
take the life of an unborn child, except that 
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the United States, or an agency or depart- 
ment thereof may enter into contracts for 
payment or reimbursement for only those 
medical procedures required to prevent the 
death of either the pregnant woman or her 
unborn child so long as every reasonable ef- 
fort is made to preserve the life of each. 

SEC. 6. LIMITATIONS ON RECIPIENTS OF FED- 

ERAL FUNDS. 


No institution, organization, or other en- 
tity receiving Federal financial assistance 
shall— 

(1) discriminate against any employee, ap- 
plicant for employment, student, or appli- 
cant for admission as a student on the basis 
of such person’s opposition to procedures to 
take the life of an unborn child or to coun- 
seling for or assisting in such procedures; 

(2) require any employee or student to par- 
ticipate, directly or indirectly, in a health 
insurance program which includes proce- 
dures to take the life of an unborn child or 
which provides counseling or referral for 
such procedures; or 

(3) require any employee or student to par- 
ticipate, directly or indirectly, in procedures 
to take the life of an unborn child or in 
counseling, referral, or any other adminis- 
trative arrangements for such procedures. 
SEC. 7. LIMITATION ON CERTAIN ATTORNEY'S 


Notwithstanding any other provision of 
Federal law, attorney's fees shall not be al- 
lowable in any civil action involving, di- 
rectly or indirectly, a law, ordinance, regula- 
tion, or rule prohibiting or restricting proce- 
dures to take the life of an unborn child. 

SEC. 8. APPEALS OF CERTAIN CASES. 

Between the first and second paragraphs of 
section 1252 of title 28, United States Code, 
insert the following new paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding the absence of the Unit- 
ed States as a party, should any State or any 
subdivision of any State enforce or enact a 
law, ordinance, regulation, or rule prohibit- 
ing procedures to take the life of an unborn 
child, and such law, ordinance, regulation, or 
rule is declared unconstitutional in an inter- 
locutory or final judgment, decree, or order 
of any court of the United States, any party 
in such а case may appeal such case to the 
United States Supreme Court, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law.“. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, 
Mr. BIDEN, and Mr. KENNEDY): 
S. 188. A bill to amend provisions of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to 
terms of imprisonment and supervised 
release following revocation of a term 
of supervised release; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE, AMENDMENT ОҒ 
PROVISIONS 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
today, I rise to introduce legislation 
which will implement various tech- 
nical and clarifying proposals related 
to the revocation of supervised release 
and probation. This important measure 
is cosponsored by Senator BIDEN and 
Senator KENNEDY. These proposals 
were suggested to me by the United 
States Sentencing Commission with 
the desire that they might be promptly 
enacted so that the supervised release 
component of sentences will function 
as Congress intended. 
Regarding the history of the U.S. 
Sentencing Commission, in 1984, I 
worked with Senator BIDEN, Senator 
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KENNEDY, and other colleagues on the 
Judiciary Committee and in the Senate 
to formulate the Sentencing Reform 
Act which was enacted into law as part 
of the Comprehensive Crime Control 
Act of 1984. Тһе Sentencing Reform Act 
focused on two major problems in the 
Federal criminal justice system: First, 
the disparity in sentences imposed on 
individuals convicted of similar crimes; 
and second, the actual time served by 
those convicted of crimes which was 
often much less than the sentence im- 
posed. In an effort to address these 
problems, the Sentencing Reform Act 
created the U.S. Sentencing Commis- 
sion. Its purpose is to formulate guide- 
lines to be used by judges in the sen- 
tencing process. As a result of the 
Commission’s efforts, people now con- 
victed of similar crimes will serve 
similar sentences and the sentences 
imposed will reflect the actual time 
that must be served. 

Despite the success of the Sentencing 
Commission and its guidelines, steps 
must be taken to ensure that it is free 
to carry out its duties and responsibil- 
ities. The legislation I am introducing 
today will enhance the Commission’s 
ability to carry out its mandate. 

Briefly, this legislation would make 
the following changes to current law. 
First, it would clarify that Federal 
courts retain the flexibility to order an 
additional period of supervised release 
following the imposition of a term of 
imprisonment for a violation of a con- 
dition of supervised release. This meas- 
ure would also grant the Sentencing 
Commission greater flexibility in 
drafting sentencing guidelines for the 
sanctioning of offenders who, while on 
supervised release, are found in posses- 
sion of a controlled substance. This 
greater flexibility will enable the Com- 
mission to draft guidelines and policy 
statements that best achieve the goals 
of consistency and proportionality that 
the Sentencing Reform Act was іп- 
tended to cover. 

Finally, this bill provides that deci- 
sions to revoke supervised release 
should be based upon sentencing guide- 
lines and policy statements issued by 
the Commission specifically for that 
purpose. The effect of this change 
would be to settle a split among the 
Federal courts on the issue of whether 
the guidelines applicable to initial sen- 
tencing of defendants also apply to pro- 
bation revocation decisions. 

In closing, the technical changes em- 
bodied in this legislation are consistent 
with original congressional intent 
under the Sentencing Reform Act. I be- 
lieve this legislation will further the 
goals of the Sentencing Reform Act to 
provide uniformity in sentencing as 
well as assure that sentences will be 
served in their entirety. 

For these reasons, I strongly urge my 
colleagues to closely review this legis- 
lation. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this legislation 
appear in the RECORD immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 188 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. IMPOSITION OF SENTENCE. 

Section 3553(a)(4) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

(4) the kinds of sentence and the sentenc- 
ing range established for— 

"(A) the applicable category of offense 
committed by the applicable category of de- 
fendant as set forth in the guidelines issued 
by the Sentencing Commission pursuant to 
section 994(a)(1) of title 28, United States 
Code, and that are in effect on the date the 
defendant is sentenced; or 

B) in the case of a violation of probation 
or supervised release, the applicable guide- 
lines or policy statements issued by the Sen- 
tencing Commission pursuant to section 
994(a)(3) of title 28, United States Code;". 
SEC. 2. REVOCATION OF PROBATION. 

Section 3565(a) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by striking “оГ” and in- 
serting “ог”; and 

(2) in paragraph (2) by striking “impose 
any other sentence that was available under 
subchapter A at the time of the initial sen- 
tencing" and inserting resentence the de- 
fendant under subchapter А”. 

SEC. 3. es RELEASE AFTER IMPRISON- 


Section 3583 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in section (e}— 

(А) in paragraph (3) by striking super- 
vised release without credit" and inserting 
"supervised release authorized by statute for 
the offense of which the defendant was con- 
victed without credit''; and 

(B) by redesignating paragraph (5) as para- 
graph (4); and 

(2) by striking subsection (g) and inserting 
the following: 

"(g) POSSESSION OF CONTROLLED SUB- 
STANCES.—If the defendant is found by the 
court to be in the unlawful possession of a 
controlled substance, the court shall revoke 
the term of supervised release and require 
the defendant to serve a term of imprison- 
ment not to exceed the maximum term of 
imprisonment authorized under subsection 
(e)(3). 

“(h) SUPERVISED RELEASE FOLLOWING REV- 
OCATION.—When a term of supervised release 
is revoked and the defendant is required to 
serve a term of imprisonment that is less 
than the maximum term of imprisonment 
authorized under subsection (е)(3), the court 
may include a requirement that the defend- 
ant be placed on a term of supervised release 
after imprisonment. The length of such a 
term of supervised release shall not exceed 
the term of supervised release authorized by 
statute for the offense of which the defend- 
ant was convicted, less any term of impris- 
onment that was imposed upon revocation of 
supervised release.“. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself 

and Mr. BIDEN): 
S. 189. A bill to amend title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, relating to the protec- 
tion of officers and employees of the 
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United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE, AMENDMENT 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce legislation 
which would amend Federal law to en- 
sure the safety of our Nation’s public 
defenders. Currently, section 1114 of 
title 18 makes it a Federal offense to 
attempt to kill a broad range of em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. 
Among those protected under current 
law are Federal judges, prosecutors, 
law enforcement officers, and a number 
of other employees of the Federal 
criminal justice system. Unfortu- 
nately, Federal public defenders are 
not protected by the statute. This bill 
would amend current law to include 
Federal public defenders and assistant 
public defenders within those persons 
protected under current law. In addi- 
tion, it would also make it a crime to 
threaten to “КІП” or “ао serious bodily 
injury" to those persons protected 
under the statute. This bill is virtually 
identical to a bill which I introduced 
last Congress. 

Recently, a man convicted in Federal 
court of threatening a Federal mag- 
istrate viciously threatened to kill his 
public defender in a letter which he had 
delivered. The letter contained threats 
too cruel and heinous to repeat here. 
These threats were made against the 
lawyer who had worked tirelessly to 
protect his rights. Unfortunately, the 
Federal Government has no course of 
action against this individual making 
this serious threat. 

The role public defenders serve in the 
criminal justice system is an impor- 
tant one. Threats against them should 
not be taken lightly. It is important 
that current law be amended to provide 
for their protection. 

Mr. President, this legislation can 
only strengthen the integrity of our ju- 
dicial system. I urge swift action on 
this bill and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 189 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. TO TITLE 18, UNITED 


AMENDMENTS 
STATES CODE. 

Section 1114 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by deleting ‘““‘Whoever kills or attempts 
to kill" and inserting in lieu thereof Who- 
ever kills or does serious bodily harm, at- 
tempts to kill or do serious bodily harm, or 
threatens to kill or do serious bodily harm”; 
and 

(2) by inserting immediately after Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice," the following: “апу Fed- 
eral Public Defender or Assistant Federal 
Public Defender," and 

(3) by inserting immediately after ''twenty 
years" the following: and except that any 
such person who is found guilty of causing 
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serious bodily harm ог threatening to kill ог 
cause serious bodily harm shall be impris- 
опей for not more than twenty years“. 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 191. A bill to grant a Federal char- 
ter to the National Association of 
Women Veterans, Inc.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

CHARTER FOR THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
WOMEN VETERANS, INC. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
today, I am introducing legislation to 
grant a Federal charter to the National 
Association of Women Veterans, Inc. 

Mr. President, in regard to the Amer- 
ican service women currently serving 
in the Middle East, I feel it is espe- 
cially timely to honor all women veter- 
ans who have served in the military 
since the inception of this Nation. To 
date, women have served in every ca- 
pacity except that of direct combat 
soldiers. 

Тһе women of World War II were pio- 
neers, leaving distinct and lasting foot- 
prints for their successors to follow. 
These women were present in every 
theater of war and worked in every oc- 
cupation, from clerk to truck driver, to 
cryptographer, to pilot, to nurse. Three 
hundred and fifty thousand women 
served in the military during World 
War II in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, merchant marines, 
and Women's Auxiliary Service pilots. 
Seventeen thousand members of the 
Women's Army Corps [WAC] served in 
every combat area overseas. Five hun- 
dred sixty-five WAC's in the Pacific 
won combat decorations. More than 
1,600 Army nurses won combat and 
noncombat decorations, including Dis- 
tinguished Service Medals, Silver 
Stars, Bronze Stars, Air Medals, Le- 
gions of Merit, Commendation Medals, 
and Purple Hearts. More than 2,500 
women in the Armed Forces won com- 
bat and noncombat decorations during 
World War II. More than 110 women 
were held captive for almost 37 months 
after the fall of Bataan and Corregidor. 

During Korea, women again came 
voluntarily to the service of this Na- 
tion. From truck drivers to nurses in 
MASH units, women served proudly 
and with distinction. 

The Vietnam Memorial bears the 
names of eight women who died in the 
service of our country during the Viet- 
nam war. Thousands of other women 
voluntarily entered military service in 
order to support our national war ef- 
fort. Nurses and women of all branches 
of the military served proudly in Viet- 
nam and many still bear the scars of 
that war. 

Today women comprise арргохі- 
mately 10 percent of the military 
forces which stand ready to defend our 
country's peace and security. They 
serve in à volunteer Armed Forces, but 
their history as volunteers extends 
back to the Revolutionary War. It is 
most appropriate during these trying 
times in the Middle East—where Amer- 
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ican service men and women are proud- 
ly serving—that women be counted 
proudly among our veteran population. 
Until recently women were invisible 
veterans, but they must now be given 
the full status to which they are enti- 
tled. 

In closing, I call upon the Congress of 
the United States to act upon this leg- 
islation and grant to the National As- 
sociation of Women Veterans a charter 
as а fully recognized veterans service 
organization. The National Association 
of Women Veterans will serve all veter- 
ans but will offer а special sensitivity 
to women veterans and women’s issues. 
І know that many Members of Congress 
served with dedicated and courageous 
women in World War II, Korea, the Do- 
minican Republic, Vietnam, or Gre- 
nada. I call upon you now to remember 
and honor these valiant members of 
our Nation's Armed Forces by support- 
ing this legislation to grant the Na- 
tional Association of Women Veterans 
а Federal charter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of my remarks 
and the full text of the legislation ap- 
pear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, ав 
follows: 

S. 191 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

CHARTER 

SECTION 1. The National Association of 
Women Veterans, Inc., a nonprofit corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the State of 
Georgia, is hereby recognized as such and is 
granted a Federal charter. 

CORPORATE POWERS 

SEC. 2. The National Association of Women 
Veterans, Inc. (hereinafter in this Act re- 
ferred to as the “согрогабіоп”) shall have 
only those powers granted to it through its 
articles of incorporation filed in the State in 
which it is incorporated and its constitution 
and bylaws, and subject to the laws of such 
State. 

OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 

SEC. 3. The objects and purposes of the cor- 
poration are those stated in its articles of in- 
corporation, consitution, and bylaws, and in- 
clude a commitment to— 

(1) uphold and defend the Consitution of 
the United States; 

i ы promote and teach the American way of 

е; 

(3) conduct and publish research оп а поп- 
partisan basis concerning the contributions 
of women veterans and women currently 
serving in the military; 

(4) compile and publish the history of 
women in military service and to keep that 
history current; 

(5) honor outstanding women veterans and 
outstanding women currently in the mili- 
tary; 

(6) encourage young women to choose а са- 
reer in the military; 

(T) sponsor meetings and seminars for 
women veterans; 

(8) improve conditions for women veterans 
and develop channels of communications to 
assist women veterans; 
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(9) assist women veterans and other veter- 
ans in need of assistance; and 

(10) consecrate the efforts of the members 
of the corporation and women veterans gen- 
erally to mutual helpfulness and service to 
their country. 


SERVICE OF PROCESS 


SEC. 4. With respect to service of process, 
the corporation shall comply with the laws 
of the State in which it is incorporated and 
those States in which it carries on its activi- 
ties in furtherance of its corporate purposes. 


MEMBERSHIP 


SEC. 5. Except as provided in section 8, eli- 
gibility for membership in the corporation 
and the rights and privileges of members 
shall be as provided in the constitution and 
bylaws of the corporation. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

SEC. 6. Except as provided in section 8, the 
board of directors of the corporation, and the 
responsibilities of the board, shall be as pro- 
vided in the constitution and bylaws of the 
corporation and in conformity with the laws 
of the State in which it is incorporated. 

OFFICERS 

SEC. 7. Except as provided in section 8, the 
officers of the corporation, and the election 
of such officers, shall be as provided in the 
constitution and bylaws of the corporation 
and in conformity with the laws of the State 
in which it is incorporated. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

SEC. 8. In establishing the conditions of 
membership in the corporation and in deter- 
mining the requirements for serving on the 
board of directors or as an officer of the cor- 


.poration, the corporation may not discrimi- 


nate on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin, handicap, or age. 


RESTRICTIONS ON CORPORATE POWERS 


SEC. 9. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any person 
who is a member, officer, or director of the 
corporation or be distributed to any such 
person during the life of this charter. Noth- 
ing in this subsection shall be construed to 
prevent the payment of reasonable com- 
pensation to the officers of the corporation 
or reimbursement for actual necessary ex- 
penses in amounts approved by the board of 
directors. 

(b) The corporation shall not make any 
loan to any officer, director, or employee of 
the corporation. 

(c) The corporation and any officer and di- 
rector of the corporation, acting as such offi- 
cer or director, shall not contribute to, sup- 
port, or otherwise participate in any politi- 
cal activity or in any manner attempt to in- 
fluence legislation. 

(d) The corporation shall have no power to 
issue any shares of stock nor to declare or 
pay any dividends. 

(e) The corporation shall not claim con- 
gressional approval or Federal Government 
authority by virtue of this Act for any of its 
activities. 

LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 

SEC. 10. The corporation shall be liable for 
acts of its officers and agents when acting 
within the scope of their authority. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS: INSPECTION 

SEC. 11. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of accounts 
and shall keep minutes of any proceeding of 
the corporation involving any of its mem- 
bers, the board of directors, ог апу commit- 
tee having authority under the board of di- 
rectors. The corporation shall keep at its 
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principal office а record of the names and ad- 
dresses of all members having the right to 
vote. All books and records of the corpora- 
tion may be inspected by any member having 
the right to vote, or by any agent or attor- 
ney of such member, for any proper purpose, 
at any reasonable time. Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to contravene any ap- 
plicable State law. 
AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


БЕС. 12. The first section of the Act enti- 
tled “Ап Act to provide for audit of accounts 
of private corporations established under 
Federal law", approved August 30, 1964 (36 
U.S.C. 1101), is amended by inserting after 
paragraph (72) the following new paragraph: 

“(73) The National Association of Women 
Veterans, Іпс.”. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

SEC. 13. The corporation shall report annu- 
ally to the Congress concerning the activi- 
ties of the corporation during the preceding 
fiscal year. Such annual report shall be sub- 
mitted at the same time as is the report of 
the audit of the corporation required by sec- 
tion 2 of the Act entitled “Ап Act to provide 
for audit of accounts of private corporations 
established under Federal law“, approved 
August 30, 1964 (36 U.S.C. 1102). The report 
shall not be printed as a public document. 

RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO ALTER, AMEND, OR 
REPEAL CHARTER 

SEC. 14. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this charter is expressly reserved to the 
Congress. 

DEFINITION OF "STATE" 

SEC. 15. For purposes of this Act, the term 
“State” includes the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and each 
of the territories and possessions of the Unit- 
ed States. 

TAX-EXEMPT STATUS 

ВЕС. 16. The corporation shall maintain its 
status as an organization exempt from tax- 
ation as provided in the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986. 

EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO NAMES 

SEC. 17. The corporation shall have the sole 
and exclusive right to use the name Na- 
tional Association of Women Veterans, Іпс”, 
“The National Association of Women Veter- 
ans, Inc.“, and National Association of 
Women Veterans’’, and any such seals, em- 
blems, and badges as the corporation may 
lawfully adopt. Nothing in this section shall 
be construed to interfere or conflict with es- 
tablished or vested rights. 

FAILURE TO COMPLY WITH RESTRICTIONS OR 

PROVISIONS 

БЕС. 18. If the corporation shall fail to 
comply with any of the restrictions or provi- 
sions of this Act, the charter granted by this 
Act shall expire. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, 
Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. GRASSLEY, 
Mr. MCCONNELL, and Mr. 
COATS): 

S. 192. A bill to provide criminal pen- 
alties for the mailing of unsolicited 
sexually oriented advertisements, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

PENALTIES FOR UNSOLICITED SEXUALLY 
ORIENTED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce legislation 
which will protect Americans from the 
continued invasion of sexually oriented 
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advertisements. This measure is iden- 
tical to S. 534 which I introduced last 
Congress. 

I have received several letters from 
constituents informing me of the fact 
that they have been mailed unsolicited 
sexually explicit advertisements. After 
researching this matter, I found that 
mailing of unsolicited, graphic sexu- 
ally oriented advertising is occurring 
on a daily basis throughout this coun- 
try. What is even more disgusting is 
that much of this material is addressed 
to young children. In addition, parents 
with young, impressionable children 
are being forced to confront and dis- 
cuss sensitive, private subjects such as 
sex, pornography, and obscenity with 
their young children well before they 
deem it appropriate. The fact that chil- 
dren and adults go to their mailboxes 
and have such unsolicited material 
forced upon them is simply not accept- 
able. 

Under current law, anyone who does 
not want to receive such material can 
request that the Post Office add his or 
her name to a list which would prohibit 
mailing such advertisements to them. 
The addressee must go to the Post Of- 
fice and fill out a form in order to be 
put on the list. Those who mail sexu- 
ally oriented advertisements would 
only then be subject to criminal pros- 
ecution. 

Regarding the current procedures, 
they simply do not work. The Postal 
Service is having serious trouble keep- 
ing up with the thousands of people re- 
questing that their names and address- 
es be put on this list. Not only is this 
an unreasonable burden on the Post Of- 
fice, it is an unreasonable burden on 
the citizens. Why should the burden be 
on every American to request that he 
or she be taken off these pornography 
merchants mailing lists? According to 
U.S. Postal Service officials, there are 
currently over 465,000 people on this 
list and over 130,000 of them are chil- 
dren. In addition, despite the efforts of 
an addressee to have himself put on the 
list, he or she may still receive such 
material for 30 days after the form has 
been filed with the Post Office. Fur- 
thermore, these smut pushers often 
change single letters in the spelling of 
names or simply address the material 
to resident to avoid prosecution. 

This legislation being introduced 
today would ban the mailing of any un- 
solicited sexually oriented advertise- 
ments or any unsolicited obscene mat- 
ter to any individual at their place of 
residence or business. Any person who 
does so will be subject to a term of im- 
prisonment of up to 5 years, a fine of 
up to $100,000, or both. In addition, this 
bill will give the Attorney General the 
authority to bring a civil action and 
recover up to $100,000 from those who 
violate the restriction. 

Regarding the restrictions, all mate- 
rials and products may be advertised so 
long as the advertisement itself is not 
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sexually oriented. Only the manner of 
advertising to the unsolicited postal 
patrol is addressed. No concerns should 
exist over what constitutes sexually 
oriented material since this bill uses 
the narrowly drafted definition already 
in current law. 

The constitutionality of this legisla- 

tion is an issue which has been raised 
in the past. I am confident that this 
bill stands up to constitutional scru- 
tiny. 
Since the Supreme Court case of Mil- 
ler versus California, it is clear that 
obscenity is not protected speech under 
the first amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. Based upon this decisions and 
others, Congress has passed legislation 
to prohibit the production and pro- 
liferation of obscene material. Re- 
cently, Congress continued this effort 
when it passed the Child Protection 
and Obscenity Enforcement Act of 1988, 
legislation I introduced. 

Obscenity is not the only form of 
speech which may be regulated. Speech 
is regulated every day. The most obvi- 
ous and most noted example is the 
common prohibition against yelling 
“Fire!”; in a crowded movie theater. 
Indecent speech, like many other forms 
of nonobscene speech, may be regu- 
lated. The Supreme Court has consist- 
ently allowed the regulation of inde- 
cent nonobscene speech based upon 
subject matter and context. An exam- 
ple is the Court’s decision in Rowan 
versus United States Post Office De- 
partment in which the current law ban- 
ning the mailing of sexually oriented 
materials at the request of the postal 
patrol was upheld. Other examples are 
Young versus American Mini Theaters 
where the Court upheld zoning restric- 
tions on adult theaters and Bethel 
School District No. 403 versus Fraser 
where the Court upheld a restriction on 
indecent sexually suggestive language 
in a political speech by a high school 
student. 

The Court in the Rowan case found 
that a mail sender’s right to commu- 
nicate is not the absolute. The right of 
the addressee must be considered. The 
Court stated that “% the right of 
every person 'to be let alone' must be 
placed in the scales with the right of 
others to communicate." Тһе Court 
went on to note that nothing in the 
Constitution compels people to listen 
to or to review any unwanted commu- 
nication, despite its merit. 

In numerous cases, the Supreme 
Court has ruled that the Constitution 
accords less protection to commercial 
speech than to other protected forms of 
speech. Тһе protection available for 
this form of expression depends upon 
the nature of the expression and the 
governmental interest served by the 
regulation of the expression. The regu- 
lation must be found to directly ad- 
vance this governmental interest with- 
out being more extensive than nec- 
essary. This test was applied in Bolgers 
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versus Young Drug Products Corp. 
when the Supreme Court found а Fed- 
eral statute prohibiting the unsolicited 
mailing of advertisements for contra- 
ceptives to be unconstitutional. 

Although the advertisements were 
arguably offensive to some addressees 
and the prohibition itself may have 
aided parents' efforts to control the 
manner in which the children were edu- 
cated on the subject of birth control, 
the Court found the statute to be an 
unconstitutional infringement upon 
the rights of contraceptive manufac- 
turers. This was because the proscribed 
information was related to the impor- 
tant decision of whether to have chil- 
dren which amounted to a restriction 
on the free flow of truthful informa- 
tion. 

At this point, I would like to point 
out the key differences between the 
statute which was struck down in the 
Bolger case and this bill. In Bolger, the 
statute prohibited the unsolicited 
mailing of all commercial materials 
dealing with contraception. Relevant 
ideas, viewpoints, and education were 
not allowed to be communicated 
through the mail. This bill, however, 
would allow a manufacturer to adver- 
tise the same materials, unsolicited, so 
long as the initial, unsolicited adver- 
tisement itself was not sexually ori- 
ented. The form or manner of the ad- 
vertisement to an unsuspecting ad- 
dressee is the subject of the proposed 
legislation, rather than the material or 
product advertised. The proposed re- 
striction is far less excessive than the 
restriction in Bolger. This restriction 
is not a complete restriction on adver- 
tising for those companies which sell 
sexually oriented materials. The com- 
pany may still reach the general popu- 
lation so long as the advertisement in 
and of itself is not sexually oriented. 

In summary, this legislation will pro- 
tect the right of all Americans to re- 
ceive mail which is not repulsive and 
disgusting. It will prevent sexually ori- 
ented material from being forced upon 
those who have no desire to receive it, 
thereby protecting the legitimate right 
to be left alone. It will protect our chil- 
dren from those who do not care that 
they will be exposed to this smut. Fi- 
nally, it will aid parental efforts to 
maintain control over the manner in 
which their children are educated 
about important and sensitive subjects 
relating to private matters. This legis- 
lation directly advances these impor- 
tant interests without being more re- 
strictive than necessary. 

In closing, enactment of this legisla- 
tion is overdue. I strongly urge each of 
my colleagues to consider this measure 
carefully. Its adoption is important 
and I urge swift consideration. 

Iask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD following my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. PROHIBITION OF UNSOLICITED SEX- 
UALLY ORIENTED ADVERTISEMENTS 
AND OTHER MATTERS. 

Chapter 83 of title 18, United States Code, 

is amended by adding the following section: 


“§1735A. Prohibition of unsolicited sexually 
oriented advertisements and other matter 


“(а) Any person who— 

“(1) for himself, ог by his agents or as- 
signs, knowingly uses the mails for the mail- 
ing, carriage in the mails or delivery of— 

“(A) any unsolicited sexually oriented ad- 
vertisement; or 

“(В) any unsolicited obscene, lewd, lasciv- 
ious, indecent, filthy, or vile article, matter, 
thing, device, or substance; 


to any individual or group of individuals; or 
“(2) violates any regulation of the postal 
service issued pursuant to subsection (e), 


shall be imprisoned not more than 5 years, or 
fined not more than $100,000, or both for the 
first offense, and shall be imprisoned not 
more than 10 years, or fined not more than 
$200,000, or both, for any second or subse- 
quent offense. 

(b) Whenever, on the basis of any infor- 
mation available to it, the Postal Service be- 
lieves that a violation of this section has oc- 
curred, the Postal Service shall inform the 
Attorney General. The Attorney General 
may commence a civil action to recover a 
civil penalty not to exceed $100,000. Any such 
action shall be brought in the district court 
of the United States within the jurisdiction 
of which the advertisement or other mail 
matter involved shall have been sent or re- 
ceived. 

“(с) All criminal fines or civil penalties 
collected under this section shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States. 

“(4) For purposes of this section, ‘sexually 
oriented advertisement’ means any adver- 
tisement that depicts, in actual or simulated 
form, or explicitly describes, in a predomi- 
nantly sexual context, human genitalia, any 
act of natural or unnatural sexual inter- 
course, any act of sadism or masochism, or 
any other erotic subject directly related to 
the foregoing. Material otherwise within the 
definition of this subsection shal] be deemed 
not to constitute a sexually oriented adver- 
tisement if it constitutes only a small and 
insignificant part of the whole of a single 
catalog, book, periodical, or other work the 
remainder of which is not primarily devoted 
to sexual matters. 

"(e) The Postal Service shall prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out this section.“. 

SEC. 2. AMENDMENT TO RICO. 

Paragraph (1) of section 1961 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after “весбіоп 1513 (relating to retaliating 
against a witness, victim, or an informant)” 
the following: “, section 1735A (relating to 
mailing of obscene matter or sexually ori- 
ented advertising)". 


By Mr. McCAIN: 

S. 193. A bill to provide for the res- 
toration of certain Medicare cata- 
strophic benefits, plus addition of colon 
cancer screening benefit; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
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MEDICARE ENHANCED BENEFITS ACT 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Medicare En- 
hanced Benefits Act of 1991. This bill 
will restore the remaining core bene- 
fits that the seniors are still being de- 
nied following Congress' full repeal of 
the Medicare Catastrophic Coverage 
Act. 

As my colleagues well remember, in 
response to the firestorm among sen- 
iors over the passage of the Medicare 
Catastrophic Coverage Act, there was a 
lengthy debate about how best to pro- 
ceed in addressing the seniors concerns 
about this act. On October 5, 1989, the 
Senate debated this issue for nearly 11 
hours—with the final action being а 
vote of 99 to 0 in support of S. 1726, а 
proposal I offered which would protect 
the core benefits of the act and elimi- 
nate the controversial surtax and a 
number of benefits that were not of 
highest priority to the elderly. 

Mr. President, in spite of all of our 
efforts in this body, to eliminate the 
surtax and pare the Catastrophic Act 
back to the core benefits, in the end 
the House insisted on repeal. 

There is no doubt that the surtax had 
to go. But, full repeal went way beyond 
the will of most of this Nation's sen- 
iors. 

We in this body knew it. 

The majority of the seniors knew it. 
Lest there be any doubt, one only need 
consider that all of the major seniors 
organizations in this country ended up 
endorsing the Senate's action over that 
of the House. I don't think I need to re- 
mind my colleagues of the litany of 
groups that supported the Senate's pro- 
posal. 

Following the repeal of the Medicare 
Catastrophic Coverage Act, we saw а 
number of things. 

First, the rates for Medigap policies 
rose sharply. This had quite a severe 
impact on someone trying to make 
ends meet on a fixed income. 

Some argued that the rate increases 
were evidence of а systemic problem 
within the Medigap industry. While I 
agree there is а need to shut down the 
hucksters and ripoff artists that prey 
on our Nation's elderly and perhaps 
some standardization of policies is in 
order—a step which was taken by Con- 
gress last year in undertaking Medigap 
reform, I saw something else in these 
rate increases. 

First, many in Congress argued—in 
defense of their pushing for full re- 
peal—that seniors already had the nec- 
essary coverage and that the act was 
duplicative. This just was not so. Most 
Medigap policies wrap themselves 
around what Medicare covers—paying a 
portion of the copayments. Hence, if 
Medicare provides no coverage, then 
most Medigap policies provide none. 

Second, if they were already covered, 
then I ask why it is that at least 50 per- 
cent of the rate increases are being at- 
tributed to the full repeal of the act. 
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And, third, and undoubtedly most 
important, I saw seniors losing a core 
of valuable benefits that were em- 
bodied in the Catastrophic Coverage 
Act, only to find that the cost of their 
insurance is getting way out of reach. 
So far out of reach for some, in fact, 
that they are being faced with a choice 
between paying for food or for their 
health care coverage. What a horrible 
catch-22 to have put them in. 

Then there were the health con- 
sequences of the full repeal of the Med- 
icare Catastrophic Coverage Act. 

Five thousand elderly women would 
needlessly lose their lives to breast 
cancer each year as a result of not hav- 
ing access to mammograms. 

Those caring for chronically depend- 
ent indivdiuals at-home would con- 
tinue to endure the tremendous hard- 
ship of not having occassional relief 
from the round-the-clock care demands 
of a spouse or loved one. 

Many individuals would be unable to 
receive health care services at home, 
and would have to go to the hospital at 
а much higher cost to the patient, 
their family, and the taxpayer—not to 
mention the loss of this often more ap- 
propriate modality of care. 

Those with terminal illnesses would 
suffer needlessly, and would be denied 
access to adequate care options and 
counseling support. 

Those merely in need of intravenous 
drug therapies would have to stay in a 
hospital, rather than receive the care 
at home—also at a much higher cost to 
the patient, their family, and the tax- 
payer, not to mention the loss of this 
often more appropriate modality of 
care. 

Those in need of expensive immuno- 
suppressive drugs, for cancer or as a 
followup to transplants, would once 
again be without coverage. 

Those requiring hospitalizations 
would have their coverage limited to 90 
days, as opposed to the unlimited hos- 
pitalization benefits contained in the 
act. 

The examples go on and on. 

Last year, I had occasion to visit the 
home of an elderly man who was caring 
for his elderly wife, who was stricken 
with both Alzheimer's and Parkinson's 
disease. 

As I left Chris and Vivian Schaal's 
home, I was struck by the toll that the 
full repeal of catastrophic has taken on 
their lives. Where there was once hope 
of relief—there is now no hope in sight. 
The rug was ripped right out from un- 
derneath them. 

In 1988, Chris Schaal retired from the 
Phoenix Electric Motor Co. to care for 
his ailing wife. A humble man, of in- 
credible integrity and modest means, 
fighting to carry out his deeply held 
lifelong commitment to his wife. He 
cares for her needs every 2 hours— 
around the clock. He showed me the 
log that he keeps in order to not forget 
when he has last cared for her, giving 
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her medication and tending to her 
needs. He told me, he no longer uses an 
alarm clock—it is his heart that wakes 
him every 2 hours. 

This is not a physically, nor emotion- 
ally, easy task. His wife, Vivian, of 39 
years, lay incommunicable—in a fetal 
position, her feet and hands gnarled 
and drawn tight from inactivity. 

He was his wife's care-giver, having 
only occassional help from a visiting 
nurse. 

Chris could not even get away for an 
occasional afternoon to see his friends, 
or go shopping. He could not go away 
for a weekend to see grandkids, who 
are growing up quickly, and on the 
other side of the country. 

Chris is à very proud individual—one 
who asks and expects little from oth- 
ers. The one he loves, and has spent his 
life with—who has borne his children, 
is in need, so he is caring for her needs. 
And, as a result of caring for her needs, 
in а compassionate manner and at less 
expense to the health care delivery sys- 
tem and taxpayer, he has been robbed 
of the ability to try and address his 
needs. 

Visiting the Schaal's house was one 
of the most heart-wrenching experi- 
ences I have ever had. 

The Schaal's, in my view, stand as а 
vivid example of just how wrong Con- 
gress was last year in fully repealing 
the benefits under the Catastrophic 
Coverage Act—rather than restructur- 
ing the act by eliminating the surtax 
and preserving its important core bene- 
fits. 

Mr. President, Congress went in the 
wrong direction when it lacked the will 
to look beyond the rhetoric and to the 
facts. The facts were that the vast ma- 
jority of our Nation's seniors were 
upset, and quite rightly so, that Con- 
gress had imposed а, seniors-only sur- 
tax to finance the more expensive ben- 
efits. 

They were not, however, calling into 
the question the value of the core bene- 
fits—such as mammography, home 
health, respite, hospice, and Mitchell 
drugs—benefits which filled а gap in 
the coverage which they are able to 
purchase through the private sector, 
and met a very legitimate need. 

I am sure, Mr. President, that there 
are tens of thousands of couples just 
like the Schaal's around this country 
who had the legs knocked right out 
from under them by Congress' action. 
Had the Senate's will prevailed on this 
issue, this would not have been во. 

Mr. President, lest there be any 
doubt about how strongly the seniors 
themselves feel about the benefits I am 
discussing, I would like to share with 
my colleagues the result of a survey I 
performed of а representative cross- 
section of the seniors in the State of 
Arizona. 

Eighty thousand seniors were sur- 
veyed regarding whether they felt Med- 
ісаге ought to provide coverage of а 
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number of benefits. There was a re- 
sponse rate of 15 percent. Тһе following 
represents the response: 

Mammography: 79 percent, yes; 17 
percent, no. 

Colon cancer: 76 percent, yes; 17 per- 
cent, no. 

Home health: 72 percent, yes; 19 per- 
cent, no. 

Respite: 74 percent, yes; 18 percent, 
no. 

Hospice: 71 percent, yes; 24 percent, 


no. 

Mitchell drugs: 51 percent, yes; 28 
percent, no. 

I think these results are pretty tell- 
ing. 

While certainly these benefits do not 
meet the elderly's greatest coverage 
need—which is long-term care, they do 
fill а very real void. And, Мг. Presi- 
dent, it has been my opinion that they 
ought to be restored. 

Last year, I offered legislation to do 
just that. 

I am pleased that Congress restored 
two of these core benefits—mammog- 
raphy screening coverage and the ex- 
panded hospice benefit. 

There are still a number of core bene- 
fits that remain to be restored, and 
that is why I am offering this bill 
today. This bill, the Medicare En- 
hanced Benefits Act of 1991 is both aca 
prevention and a home health bill. 

PREVENTION 

As I stated, this past year, we re- 
Stored the mammography screening 
benefit. This will be of great assistance 
to elderly women by giving them a val- 
uable tool in the fight against breast 
cancer. 

Тһе Medicare Enhanced Benefits Act 
of 1991 would provide Medicare eligible 
males with а colon-screening benefit. 
Just as breast cancer is а big problem 
among women, and colon cancer is à 
big problem among men. Both mam- 
mography screening and colon cancer 
Screening аге effective ргеуепбабіуе 
measures to take against these dis- 
eases, and ought to be benefits under 
the Medicare Program. 

HOME HEALTH 

Also, as I stated, last year Congress 
restored the expanded hospice benefit. 
This is an important benefit to our Na- 
tion's terminally ill, and I am pleased 
we were able to restore this essential 
benefit. 

There are a number of other benefits, 
however, in the home health area that 
I also believe need to be restored. 
These benefits include: the expanded 
home health care benefit, respite care, 
and Mitchell drugs. 

With the exception of the colon can- 
cer-screening benefit, these are among 
the very benefits contained in S. 1726, 
which was adopted by the Senate on 
October 5, 1989, by 99 to 0. 

These benefits will be fully paid for 
with an increase in the monthly Medi- 
care part B premium of $1 in 1992, $1.15 
in 1993, $1.30 in 1994, and $1.45 in 1995. 
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There is one particular population 
that could have truly benefited from 
full restoration of these core benefits 
last year, and that is those bene- 
ficiaries who enroll in Medicare HMO 
programs—as repeal of the core bene- 
fits did not go into effect for them 
until December 31, 1990. Unfortunately, 
that didn't happen. But, by restoring 
these additional core benefits, they too 
will benefit, as these benefits will also 
be restored for them under my pro- 
posal. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that we 
will be able to muster the political 
courage to restore these additional 
vital benefits for Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries and I look forward to working 
with my colleagues to see this bill 
through to passage. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD immediately following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
order to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 193 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘Medicare 
Enhanced Benefits Act of 1991". 

SEC. 2. COVERAGE OF COLON-RECTAL SCREEN- 
ING EXAMINATIONS. 


(а) IN GENERAL.— Section 1834 of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1395m), as amended 
by the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
of 1990, is further amended by inserting after 
subsection (c) the following new subsection: 

“(4) FREQUENCY AND PAYMENT LIMITS FOR 
SCREENING STOOL-BLOOD TESTS AND SCREEN- 
ING FLEXIBLE SIGMOIDOSCOPIES. 

) SCREENING STOOL-BLOOD TEST.— 

"(A) PAYMENT LIMIT.—In establishing fee 
Schedules under section 1833(h) with respect 
to screening stool-blood test provided for the 
purpose of early detection of colon cancer, 
except as provided by the Secretary under 
paragraph (3)(A), the payment amount estab- 
lished for tests performed— 

**(1) іп 1992 shall not exceed $5, and 

(i) in a subsequent year, shall not exceed 

the limit on payment amount established 
under this subsection for such tests for the 
preceeding year increased by the percentage 
increase in the MEI for that subsequent 
year. 
“(В) FREQUENCY LIMIT.—Subject to revision 
by the Secretary under paragraph (3)(B), 
payment may be made under this part for a 
screening stool-blood test provided to an in- 
dividual for the purpose of early detection of 
colon cancer only— 

“(i) if the individual is eligible for benefits 
under this title and over 50, and 

(И) if payment has not been made under 
this title for a test performed within 11 
months from the previous screening stool- 
blood test. 

“(2) SCREENING 
SIGMOIDOSCOPIES.— 

“(А) PAYMENT LIMIT.—In establishing the 
payment basis (under section 1842(b) or under 
a fee schedule under section 1848) with re- 
spect to screening flexible sigmoidoscopies 
provided for the purpose of early detection of 
colon cancer, except as provided by the Sec- 
retary under paragraph (3)(A), the payment 
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basis established for such procedures per- 
formed. 

) in 1992 shall not exceed $150, and 

(i) in a subsequent year, shall not exceed 
the limit on payment basis established under 
this subsection for such procedures for the 
preceding year increased by the percentage 
increase in the Medical Economic Index for 
that subsequent year. 

(В) FREQUENCY LIMIT.—Subject to revision 
by the Secretary under paragraph (3)(B), 
payment may be made under this part for a 
screening flexible sigmoidoscopy provided to 
an individual for the purpose of early detec- 
tion of colon cancer only— 

*(1) if the individual is Medicare eligible, 
and 

**(ii) if Medicare has not paid for the proce- 
dure within the 59 months after a previous 
screening flexible sigmoidoscopy. 

“(3) REDUCTIONS IN PAYMENT LIMITS AND AD- 
JUSTMENT IN FREQUENCY.— 

“(А) REDUCTIONS IN PAYMENT LIMITS.—The 
Secretary shall review from time to time the 
appropriateness of the amount of the pay- 
ment limits established (2)(A). The Secretary 
may, with respect to tests and procedures 
performed in a year after 1993, reduce the 
amount of such a limit as it applies nation- 
ally or in any area to the amount that the 
Secretary estimates is required to assure 
that such tests апа procedures of an аррго- 
priate quality are readily and conveniently 
available during the year. 

“(В) REVISION OF FREQUENCY.— 

“(1) REVIEW.—The Secretary, in consulta- 
tion with the Director of the National Can- 
cer Institute, shall review periodically the 
appropriate frequency for performing screen- 
ing stool-blood tests and screening flexible 
sigmoidoscopies based on age and such other 
factors as the Secretary believes to be perti- 
nent. 

(ii) REVISION OF FREQUENCY.—The Sec- 
retary, taking into consideration the review 
made under clause (i), may revise from time 
to time the frequency with which such tests 
and procedures may be paid for under this 
subsection, but no such revision shall apply 
to tests or procedures performed before Jan- 
uary 1, 1994. 

“(4) LIMITING CHARGES 
NONPARTICIPATING PHYSICIANS.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—In the case of а screen- 
ing flexible sigmoidoscopy provided to an in- 
dividual for the purpose of early detection of 
colon cancer for which payment may be 
made under this part, if a nonparticipating 
physician provides the procedure to an indi- 
vidual entitled to benefits under this part, 
the physician may not charge the individual 
more than the limiting charge (as defined in 
subparagraph (B), or, if less, as defined in 
section 1848(g)(2)). 

“(В) LIMITING CHARGE DEFINED.—In sub- 
paragraph (A), the term ‘limiting charge’ 
means, with respect to а procedure 
performed— 

„) in 1992, 125 percent of the applicable 
limit in payment basis established under this 
subsection with respect to a procedure 
performed— 

“(ii) in 1993, 120 percent of such applicable 
limit, or 

(Iii) after 1994, 115 percent of such applica- 
ble limit. 

“(С) ENFORCEMENT.—If a physician or sup- 
plier knowingly and willfully imposes a 
charge in violation of subparagraph (A), the 
Secretary may apply sanctions against such 
physician or supplier in accordance with sec- 
tion 1842(1)2).”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
1862(a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 1395у(а)) is 
amended— 


FOR 
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(1) in paragraph (1)- 

(A) in subparagraph (Е), by striking “апа” 
at the end, 

(B) in subparagraph (F), by striking the 
pie neo at the end and inserting “; апа” 
ап 

(C) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraphs: 

"(G) in the case of screening stool-blood 
tests and screening flexible sigmoidoscopies 
provided for the purpose of early detection of 
colon cancer, which are performed more fre- 
quently than is covered under section 
1834(4);”; and 

(2) in paragraph (7), by inserting “ог under 
paragraph (1ХС)” after '(1(F)". 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to screening 
stool-blood tests, and screening flexible 
sigmoidoscopies performed on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1992. 

SEC, 3. EXTENDING HOME HEALTH SERVICES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1861(m) of the So- 
cial Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1395x(m)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new sentence: For purposes of paragraphs 
(1) and (4) and sections 1814(a)2)(C) and 
1835(а)(2)(А), nursing care and home health 
aide services shall be considered to be pro- 
vided or needed on an ‘intermittent’ basis if 
they are provided or needed less than 7 days 
each week and, in the case they are provided 
or needed for 7 days each week, if they are 
provided or needed for a period of up to 38 
consecutive days.“ 

(b) PAYMENT UNDER PART B.—Section 
1833(d) of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 
13951(d)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “(4) No payment” and іп- 
serting ''(d(1) Except as provided іп para- 
graph (2), no payment"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 

ph: 

2) In the case of home health services 
furnished to an individual enrolled under 
part B for which payment is made only аза 
result of the application of the last sentence 
of section 1861(m), payment shall be made 
under part B.“. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to those 
services for which initial periods of delivery 
commence on or after January 1, 1992. 

SEC. 4. IN-HOME RESPITE CARE FOR CHRON- 
ICALLY DEPENDENT INDIVIDUALS. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 1832(a) of the So- 
cial Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1395k(a)) as 
amended by the Omnibus Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act of 1990 is further amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2)(A)— 

(A) by inserting “(1)” after “(А)”, and 

(B) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end the following: , and (ii) in-home res- 
pite care for up to 80 hours in any period de- 
scribed in section 1861(11)(4), but not to ex- 
ceed 80 hours in any calendar year"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
sentence: “Іп the case of in-home respite 
care (described in paragraph (2)(A)(ii)) pro- 
vided on any day, such care provided for 3 
hours or less shall be counted as 3 hours.“. 

(b) DEFINITION OF IN-HOME RESPITE CARE 
FOR CHRONICALLY DEPENDENT INDIVIDUAL.— 
Section 1861 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 1395x) as 
amended by the Omnibus Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act of 1990 is amended by— 

(1) redesignating subsection (jj), as added 
by section 4163(a) of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1990, as subsection 
(kk); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (kk) as so 
redesignated the following new subsection: 

*(11)(1) The term ‘in-home respite care’ is 
defined as the following items and services 
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furnished in а place of residence used as the 
individual's ‘home’, under the supervision of 
& registered professional nurse, to a chron- 
ically dependent individual (as defined in 
paragraph (2)) during the period described in 
paragraph (4) by а home health agency or by 
others providing such care under arrange- 
ments made with such agency: 

“(А) Service of a homemaker/home health 
aide (who has successfully completed a train- 
ing program approved by the Secretary). 

“(В) Personal care services. 

“(С) Nursing care provided by a licensed 
professional nurse. 

“(2) The term ‘chronically dependent indi- 
vidual' is defined as an individual who— 

(А) is dependent on a daily basis on a pri- 
mary caregiver living with the individual 
and assisting the individual in the perform- 
ance of at least 2 of the activities of daily 
living (described in paragraph (3)) without 
monetary compensation, and 

“(В) unable to perform such activities of 
daily living without such assistance. 

“(8) The 'activities of daily living', referred 
to in paragraph (2), are as follows: 

“(i) Eating. 

**(11) Toileting. 

(111) Transferring in and out of a bed or in 
and out of a chair. 

(iv) Bathing. 

“(у) Dressing. 

*(4)(A) The period described in this para- 
graph begins on the date that the Secretary 
determines that a chronically dependent in- 
dividual has incurred out-of-pocket Medicare 
part B cost sharing (as defined in paragraph 
(5(A) in an amount equal to the part B 
limit (as determined under paragraph (5)(B)) 
for the specific calendar year. 

„B) In the case of an individual who quali- 
fies under subparagraph (A), if the hour limi- 
tation for the calendar year applies, the pe- 
riod described in subparagraph (A) shall 
begin on the first day of the succeeding cal- 
endar year. 

*(5) For purposes of this subsection— 

“(А) The term ‘out-of-pocket part B cost 
sharing’ is defined as the amount of expenses 
ап individual covered under part B incurs 
that are attributable to— 

) the deductions established under sec- 
tion 1833(b), and 

“(ii) the difference between the payment 
amount provided under part B and the pay- 
ment amount that would be provided under 
part B if '100 percent' and '0 percent' were 
substituted for '80 percent' and '20 percent', 
respectively, in each place either appears in 


sections 1833(а), 1833(1)(2), 1834(с/1ХС), 
1835(b)(2),  1866(4)2)(A),  1881(b)2) and 
1881(b)(3). ! 


“(Вхі) The part B limit for 1991 is $1,780. 
The part B limit for any succeeding year 
shall be such an amount (rounded to the 
nearest multiple of $1) as the Secretary esti- 
mates, for that succeeding year, reflecting а 
level of out-of-pocket part B expenses that 
only 5.5 percent of the average number of in- 
dividuals enrolled under part B (other than 
individuals enrolled with an eligible organi- 
zation under section 1876 or an organization 
described in section 1833(а)(1ХА) will equal 
or exceed in that succeeding year.". 

(c) PAYMENTS.—Section 1833(a) of such Act 
(42 U.S.C. 13951(а)) as amended by the Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990 is fur- 
ther amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by inserting “(А )(11),” 
after “subparagraphs” the first place it ap- 
pears, 

(2) in paragraph (3), by striking (D)“ and 
inserting ''(A)(ii) and (D).“, and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 
"Payments for in-home respite care for 
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chronically dependent individuals shall be 
paid on the basis of each hour such care is 
provided. In applying paragraph (2) in the 
case of an organization receiving payment 
under subparagraph (A) of paragraph (1) or 
under а reasonable cost reimbursement con- 
tract under section 1876 and providing cov- 
erage of in-home respite care, the Secretary 
shall provide for an appropriate adjustment 
in the amount of payments to reflect the ag- 
gregate increase in payments that would 
otherwise be made with respect to enrollees 
in the organization if payments were made 
other than under such clause or such a con- 
tract and if payments were to be made on an 
individual-by-individual basis. 

(d) CERTIFICATION.—Section 1835(a)2) of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 1395n(a)(2)) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (E), by striking “апа” 
at the end; 

(2) іп subparagraph (Е), by adding “апа” at 
the end; and 

(3) by inserting after subparagraph (F) the 
following new subparagraph: 

"(G) in the case of in-home respite care 
provided during а period described in section 
1861(11)(4), the individual was chronically de- 
pendent for 3 months immediately preceding 
the beginning of the period described in such 
section.“. 

(е) STANDARDS FOR UTILIZATION.— 

(1) Section 1862(а) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
1395y(a)) as amended by section 2(b) of this 
Act is further amended— 

(A) in paragraph (1)— 

(i) in subparagraph (Е), by striking "and" 
at the end, 

(ii) in subparagraph (G), by striking the 
semicolon at the end and inserting , апа”, 
and 

(iii) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

"(H) in the case of in-home respite care, 
which is not reasonable and necessary to as- 
sure the health and condition of the individ- 
ual is maintained in the individual's 
noninstitutional residence;’’; and 

(В) in paragraph (6), by inserting “апа ex- 
cept, in the case of in-home respite care, as 
is otherwise permitted under paragraph 
(1XH)" after “paragraph (1ХС)”. 

(2) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall take appropriate steps to 
monitor and be assured that quality of in- 
home respite care is being delivered under 
the amendments made by this section and to 
provide for appropriate utilization of said 


services. 


(g) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to items 
and services furnished on or after January 1, 
1992. 

SEC. 5. COVERAGE OF HOME INTRAVENOUS 
DRUG THERAPY SERVICES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1832(a)(2)(A) (42 
U.S.C. 1395k(a)(2)(A)) as amended by section 
4(a)(1) of this Act, is further amended— 

(1) by striking, and (ii)" and inserting *‘, 
Gi)’; and 

(2) by striking calender year" and insert- 
ing “, calendar year, and (iii) home intra- 
venous drug therapy services". 

(b) DEFINITION OF HOME INTRAVENOUS DRUG 
THERAPY SERVICES.—Section 1861 (42 U.S.C. 
1395x) as amended by section (4)(b) of this 
Act, is further amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

“(ооХ1) Тһе term ‘home intravenous drug 
therapy service' is defined as the items and 
services described in paragraph (2) furnished 
to an individual who is under the care of a 
physician— 

(A) in a place of residence used as the in- 
dividual's ‘home’; 
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"(B) by а qualified home intravenous drug 
therapy provider (as defined in paragraph (4)) 
or by others under arrangements made with 
them by such provider; and 

“(С) under a plan established and periodi- 
cally reviewed by a physician. 

“(2) The items and services described іп 
this paragraph include such nursing, phar- 
macy, and related services (including medi- 
cal supplies, intravenous fluids, delivery and 
equipment) as are necessary to safely and ef- 
fectively conduct an intravenously adminis- 
tered drug regimen through use of à covered 
home intravenous drug. 

"(8)(A) The term ‘covered home intra- 
venous drug' is defined as а drug dispensed to 
an individual that— 

(i) is an antibiotic drug for which the Sec- 
retary has not determined, for the specific 
drug or for the use which it is applied, that 
the drug is unable to be administered safely 
and effectively in a home setting, or, 

“(11) is not an antibiotic drug for which the 
Secretary had determined, for the specific 
drug and use for which the drug is being sup- 
plied, that the drug can generally be admin- 
istered safely and effectively in а home set- 
ting. 

“(В) Not later than January 1, 1992 (and pe- 
riodically thereafter) the Secretary shall 
publish a list of home intravenous drugs 
which shall be covered for home intravenous 
drug therapy under this title. 

“(4) The term ‘qualified home intravenous 
drug therapy provider’ is defined as any en- 
tity the Secretary determines to meet the 
following requirements: 

“(i) Is capable of providing or arranging for 
the items and services described in para- 
graph (2) and covered home intravenous 
drugs. 

“(ii) Maintains clinical records on all pa- 
tients. 

(i) Adheres to written protocols and 
policies with respect to the provision of 
items and services. 

"(1v) Makes services available (as needed) 7 
days a week on a 24-hour basís. 

“(у) Coordinates all services with the pa- 
tient's physician. 

(vii) Assures that only trained personnel 
provide covered home intravenous drugs (and 
any other service for which training is re- 
quired to safely provide the service). 

(уі) Assumes responsibility for the qual- 
ity of services provided by others under ar- 
rangements with the agency or entity. 

(ix) Іп the case of an entity in any State 
in which State or applicable law provides for 
the licensing of entities of this nature, the 
entity is licensed pursuant to such law, or is 
approved by the agency of such State or lo- 
cality responsible for licensing entities of 
this nature as meeting the standards estab- 
lished for such licensing. 

“(х) Meets such other requirements as the 
Secretary may determine are necessary to 
assure the safe and effective provision of 
home intravenous drug therapy services and 
the efficient administration of the home in- 
travenous drug therapy benefit.“ 

(c) PAYMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Part B of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) in subsection (a)(2)(B) of section 1833 
(42 U.S.C. 13951), by striking or (E)“ and in- 
serting (E), (Е), or (G)“; 

(В) in subsection (a) (2) D) of such section, 
by striking and“ at the end; 

(С) in subsection (а)2ХЕ) of such section, 
by striking the semicolon and inserting 4; 
and"; 

(D) by inserting after subsection (a)(2)(E) 
of such section the following new subpara- 
graph: 
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“(Е) with respect to home intravenous 
drug therapy services, the amounts described 
in section 1834(d)(1);" 

(E) in subsection (b) of such section, by 
striking services, (3)" and inserting serv- 
ices and home intravenous drug therapy 
services, (3); and 

(F) by inserting after subsection (c), of sec- 
tion 1834, the following new subsection: 

"(d) HOME INTRAVENOUS DRUG THERAPY 
SERVICES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—With respect to home іп- 
travenous drug therapy services, subject to 
paragraph (3), payment under this Act shall 
be made in an amount equal to the lesser of 
the actual charges for such services or the 
fee schedule established under paragraph (2). 

“(2) ESTABLISHMENT OF FEE SCHEDULE.— 
The Secretary shall establish by regulation 
before the beginning of calendar year 1992, 
and each succeeding calendar year, a fee 
Schedule for home intravenous drug therapy 
services for which payment is made under 
this section. The fee schedule established 
under this subsection shall be on а per diem 
basis. 

(8) LIMITATION ON ACCEPTANCE OF, AND 
PAYMENTS FOR, CERTAIN REFERRALS.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided іп 
subparagraph (B), a home intravenous drug 
therapy provider may not provide home in- 
travenous drug therapy services under this 
section to an individual if the individual's 
referring physician (as defined in subpara- 
graph (D)) or an immediate family member 
of the physician— 

"(i) has an ownership interest in the pro- 
vider, or 

(ii) receives compensation from the pro- 
vider. 

“(В) EXCEPTIONS.— 

(J) Subparagraph (A)(1) shall not apply 

(J) if the ownership interest is the owner- 
ship of stock traded over a publicly regu- 
lated exchange and was purchased on terms 
generally available to the public, or 

(II) if the provider is a sole home intra- 
venous drug therapy provider (as defined by 
the Secretary) in a rural area. 

(ii) Subparagraph (A)(ii) shall not apply if 
the compensation if reasonably related to 
items or services actually provided by the 
physician and does not vary in proportion to 
the number of referrals made by the refer- 
ring physician, but such exemption shall not 
apply to compensation provided for direct 
patient care services. 

“(iii) Subparagraph (A) shall not be con- 
strued to apply to a referring physician 
whose only ownership or financial relation- 
ship with the provider is as an uncompen- 
sated officer or director of the provider. 

(iv) Subparagraph (A) also shall not apply 
in such cases, established by the Secretary 
in regulations, in which the nature of the 
ownership or compensation does not pose a 
substantial risk of program abuse. 

“(С) SANCTIONS.— 

“(1) DENIAL OF PAYMENT.—No payment may 
be made under this part for home intra- 
venous drug therapy services which are pro- 
vided in violation of subparagraph (A). 

(ii) CIVIL MONEY PENALTY FOR IMPROPER 
CLAIMS.—Any person (including a home in- 
travenous drug therapy provider or physi- 
cian) that knowingly, or should have known, 
presents or causes to be presented a claim 
for an item or service for which payment 
may not be made under subparagraph (A) 
shall be subject to a civil money penalty of 
not more than $15,000 for each such item or 
service. The provisions of section 1128A 
(other than the first sentence of subsection 
(a) and other than subsection (b)) shall apply 
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to a civil monetary penalty under the pre- 
vious sentence in the same manner as such 
provisions apply to a penalty or proceeding 
under section 1128A(a). 

"(D) REFERRING PHYSICIAN DEFINED.—In 
this paragraph, with respect to providing 
home intravenous drug therapy services to 
an individual the term ‘referring physician’ 
is defined as a physician who— 

“(і) prescribed the covered home intra- 
venous drug for which the services are to be 
provided, or 

“(11) established the plan of care for such 
services.“. 

(2) PRopac sTuDY.—The Prospective Pay- 
ment Assessment Commission shall conduct 
& study, and make recommendations to Con- 
gress and the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services by not later than June 1, 
1993, concerning appropriate adjustment to 
the payment amounts provided under section 
1886(d) of the Social Security Act for inpa- 
tient hospital services to account for reduced 
costs to hospitals resulting from the amend- 
ments made by this section. 

(3) INSPECTOR GENERAL REPORT ON POTEN- 
TIALLY ABUSIVE OWNERSHIP OR COMPENSATION 
ARRANGEMENTS.—The Inspector General of 
the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices shall study and report to Congress, by 
not later than July 1, 1992, concerning— 

(A) physician ownership of, or compensa- 
tion from, an entity providing items or serv- 
ices to which the physician makes referrals 
and for which payment may be made under 
the Medicare program; 

(B) the range of such arrangements and the 
means by which they are marketed to physi- 
cians; 

(C) the potential of such ownership or com- 
pensation to influence the decision of a phy- 
sician regarding referrals and to lead to in- 
appropriate utilization of such items and 
services; and 

(D) the practical difficulties involved in 
enforcement actions against such ownership 
and compensation arrangements that violate 
current anti-kickback provisions. 


Report shall include such recommendations 
as may be appropriate to strengthen current 
law provisions to prevent program abuse. 

(d) CERTIFICATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 1835(а)(2) of such 
Act (42 U.S.C. 1395n(a)(2)) as amended by sec- 
tion 4(d) of this Act, is further amended— 

(A) by striking “апа” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (f); 

(B) by striking the period at the end of 
subparagraph (G) and inserting “; and"; and 

(C) by inserting after subparagraph (G) the 
following new subparagraph: 

(II) in the case of home intravenous drug 
therapy services, (1) such services are or were 
required because the individual needed such 
services or the administration of а covered 
home intravenous drug, (ii) & plan for fur- 
nishing such services have been established 
and is reviewed periodically by а physician, 
(iii) such services are or were furnished while 
the individual is or was under the care of a 
physician, (iv) such services are adminis- 
бегей in а place of residences used as such as 
the individual's home, and (v) with respect 
to such services initiated before January 1, 
1994, such services have been reviewed and 
approved by a utilization and peer review or- 
ganization under section 1154(a)(16) before 
the date such services were initiated (or, in 
the case of services first initiated on an out- 
patient basis, within 1 working day (except 
in exceptional circumstances) of the date of 
initiation of the services).“ 

(2) PEER REVIEW ORGANIZATION PRIOR AP- 
PROVAL REQUIRED.—Section 1154(a) of such 
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Act (42 U.S.C. 1320c-3(a)) as amended by the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990 is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(17) The organization shall perform the 
review described in paragraph (1) with re- 
spect to home intravenous drug therapy 
services (as defined in section 1861(00)(1)) ini- 
tiated before January 1, 1994, within 1 work- 
ing day of the date of the organization's re- 
ceipt of a request for such review. The Sec- 
retary shall establish criteria to be used by 
such an organization in conducting reviews 
with respect to the appropriateness of home 
intravenous drug therapy services under this 
paragraph.". 

(e) CERTIFICATION OF HOME INTRAVENOUS 
DRuG THERAPY PROVIDERS; INTERMEDIATE 
SANCTIONS FOR NONCOMPLIANCE.— 

(1) TREATMENT AS PROVIDER OF SERVICES.— 
Section 1861(u) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
1395x(u)) is amended by inserting ''home іп- 
travenous drug therapy provider," after 
"hospice program,“. 

(2) CONSULTATION WITH STATE AGENCIES AND 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS.—Section 1863 of such 
Act (42 U.S.C. 13952) is amended by striking 
“апа (dd)2) and inserting “(44)2), and 
(00)(4)". 

(3) USE OF STATE AGENCIES IN DETERMINING 
COMPLIANCE.—Section 1864(a) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 1395aa(a)) is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence, by inserting “ога 
home intravenous drug therapy provider," 
after “hospice program", and 

(B) in the second sentence, by striking “ог 
hospice program" and inserting “hospice 
program, or home intravenous drug therapy 
provider“. 

(4) APPLICATION OF INTERMEDIATE SANC- 
TIONS.—Section 1846 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
1395w-2), as amended by the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1990, is further 
amended— 

(А) in the heading, by adding “Амр FOR 
QUALIFIED HOME INTRAVENOUS DRUG THERAPY 
PROVIDERS” at the end; 

(B) in subsection (a), by inserting “ог that 
& qualified home intravenous drug therapy 
provider that is certified for participation 
under this title no longer substantially 
meets the requirements of section 
1861(00)(4)" after under this part"; and 

(C) in subsection (b)(2)(A)(iv) by inserting 
*or home intravenous drug therapy services" 
after ‘‘clinical diagnostic laboratory tests“. 

(f) USE ОҒ REGIONAL INTERMEDIARIES IN Ар- 
MINISTRATION OF BENEFIT.—Section 1816 of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 1395h) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(к) With respect to carrying out functions 
relating to payment for home intravenous 
drug therapy services and covered home in- 
travenous drugs, the Secretary may enter 
into contracts with agencies or organiza- 
tions under this section to perform such 
functions on a regional basis. 

(g) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to items 
and services furnished on or after January 1, 
1992. 

SEC. 6. FINANCING THROUGH INCREASE IN MEDI- 
CARE PART B PREMIUM. 

(a) INCREASE IN PREMIUM.—Section 1839 of 
the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1395r) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

**(g)(1) Except as provided in subsection (f), 
the monthly premium for each individual en- 
rolled under this part otherwise determined, 
without regard to this subsection, shall be 
increased (for months occurring in 1992 
through 1995) by the following additional 
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premium or (for months after December 1995) 
by such an additional premium determined 
in accordance with paragraph (2): 

“(А) For months in 1992, $1.00. 

“(В) For months in 1993, $1.15. 

“(С) For months in 1994, $1.30. 

OD) For months in 1995, $1.45. 

“(2ХА) The Secretary shall, during Sep- 
tember of 1995 and September of each year 
thereafter, determine and promulgate the 
additional premium under this subsection for 
months in the succeeding year. Such pre- 
mium amount shall be equal to the amount 
the Secretary estimates to be necessary so 
that the aggregate amount of premiums со1- 
lected under this subsection for months in 
the year will equal the total of the benefits 
&nd administrative costs which the Sec- 
retary estimates will be payable in such year 
from the Federal Hospital Insurance Trust 
Fund and the Federal Supplementary Medi- 
cal Insurance Trust Fund that are attrib- 
utable to the amendments made by the Medi- 
care Enhanced Benefits Act of 1991. In cal- 
culating such an additional premium, the 
Secretary shall include ап appropriate 
amount for a contingency margin, and shall 
adjust such premium to take into account 
the amounts by which the additional pre- 
miums established under this subsection 
with respect to months in any year are 
greater or less than the amounts required to 
pay for benefits paid and such administrative 
costs incurred in such year that are attrib- 
utable to the Medicare Enhanced Benefits 
Act of 1991. 

“(В) If any premium increase for а month 
under this paragraph is not а multiple of 10 
cents, the Secretary shall round the increase 
to the nearest multiple of 10 cents."'. 

SEC. 7. ADJUSTMENT OF CONTRACTS WITH PRE- 
PAID HEALTH PLANS, 

The Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices shall— 

(1) modify contracts under sections 
1833(a)(1)(A) and 1876 of the Social Security 
Act, for portions of contract years occurring 
after December 31, 1988, to take into account 
the amendments made by this Act; and 

(2) require such organizations to make ap- 

propriate adjustments (including adjust- 
ments in premiums and benefits) in the 
terms of their agreements with Medicare 
beneficiaries to take into account such 
amendments. 
The Secretary shall also provide for appro- 
priate modifications of contracts with health 
maintenance organizations under section 
1876(1)(2)(А) of the Social Security Act (as in 
effect before February 1, 1985), under section 
402(a) of the Social Security Amendments of 
1967, or under section 222(a) of the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1972, for portions of 
contract years occurring after December 31, 
1988, so as to apply to such organizations and 
contracts the requirements imposed by the 
amendments made by this Act upon an orga- 
nization with a risk-sharing contract under 
section 1876 of the Social Security Act. 


By Mr. McCAIN (for himself, Mr. 
МАСК, Мг.  NICKLES, Mr. 
D’AMATO, Mr. HATCH, Мг. Сосн- 
RAN, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. HEFLIN, 
Mr. KASTEN, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. 
MCCONNELL, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. 
ROTH, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. SIMP- 
SON, Mr. SYMMS, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. WARNER, Mr. COATS, 
Mr. GORTON, Mr. BURNS, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
JEFFORDS, Mr. BROWN, Mr. STE- 
VENS, and Mr. GRAMM): 
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S. 194. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the 
earnings test for individuals who have 
attained retirement age; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

OLDER AMERICANS' FREEDOM TO WORK ACT 
е Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be joined by my colleagues, 
Senators MACK, NICKLES, D'AMATO, 
HATCH, COCHRAN, GRASSLEY, HEFLIN, 
KASTEN, LUGAR, MCCONNELL, PRES- 
SLER, ROTH, SHELBY, SIMPSON, SYMMS, 
THURMOND, WARNER, COATS, GORTON, 
BURNS, DURENBERGER, CRAIG, JEF- 
FORDS, BROWN, STEVENS, and GRAMM in 
introducing this bill, the Older Ameri- 
cans’ Freedom to Work Act, to fully re- 
peal the Social Security earnings test 
for older Americans between the ages 
of 65 and 69. This legislation would pro- 
vide freedom, opportunity and fairness 
for our Nation’s senior citizens. 

Most people are amazed to find that 
older Americans are actually penalized 
for their productivity. For every $3 
earned by a retiree over the $9,720 
limit, they lose $1 in Social Security 
benefits. Due to this cap on earnings, 
our senior citizens, many of whom 
exist on limited incomes, are effec- 
tively burdened with a 33.3 percent tax. 
Combined with Federal, State, and 
other Social Security taxes, it will 
amount to a shocking 70-percent tax 
bite, and sometimes even more—Fed- 
eral бах--15 percent, FICA—15.3 per- 
cent, earnings test penalty—33.3 per- 
cent, State and local tax—5 percent. 
Obviously, this earnings cap is a tre- 
mendous disincentive to work. No one 
who is struggling along at $10,000 a 
year wants to face an effective mar- 
ginal tax rate of 70 percent. 

Mr. President, this is unquestionably 
an issue of fairness. No American 
should be discouraged from working. 
Unfortunately, as a result of the earn- 
ings test, Americans over the age of 65 
are being punished for attempting to be 
productive. The earnings test doesn’t 
take into account an individual’s de- 
sire or ability to contribute to society. 
It arbitrarily mandates that a person 
retire at age 65 or face losing benefits. 
It is plainly age discrimination; it is 
plainly wrong. 

There are more than 40 million 
Americans age 60 or older who have 
over 1 billion years of cumulative work 
experience—all going to waste. Three 
out of five of these people do not have 
any disability that would preclude 
them from working. Furthermore, al- 
most half a million elderly individuals 
who do work earn annual incomes 
within 10 percent of the earnings limit. 
They are struggling to get ahead with- 
out hitting the limit. If not for the 
earnings test, many more would work, 
but the system is coercing them into 
retirement and idleness. 

Perhaps most importantly, the earn- 
ings cap is a serious threat to the wel- 
fare of low-income senior citizens. 
Once the earnings cap has been met, a 
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person with a job providing just $5 an 
hour would find the after tax value of 
that wage dropping to only $2.20. A per- 
son with no private pension or liquid 
investments—which, by the way, are 
not counted as earnings“ - from his or 
her working years may need to work in 
order to meet the most basic expenses, 
such as shelter and food. Health care 
costs, rising at an astronomical rate, 
are another expense many elderly 
Americans have trouble meeting. There 
is also a myth that repeal of the earn- 
ings test would benefit only the rich. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The highest effective marginal 
rates are imposed on the middle in- 
come elderly who must work to supple- 
ment their income. 

Finally, it is simply outrageous to 
pursue a policy that keeps people out 
of the work force who are experienced 
and want to work. We have been 
warned to expect a labor shortage. Why 
should we discourage our senior citi- 
zens from meeting that challenge? As 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, which 
strongly supports this legislation, has 
pointed out, “retraining older workers 
already is a priority in labor intensive 
industries, and will become even more 
critical as we approach the year 2000.” 

We have a massive Federal deficit. 
Studies have found that repealing the 
earnings test could net $140 million in 
extra Federal revenue. Furthermore, 
the earnings test is costing us $15 bil- 
lion a year in reduced production. 
Taxes on that lost production would go 
a long way toward reducing the budget 
deficit. Nor, as it continues to become 
tougher to compete globally, can 
America afford to pursue any policy 
that adversely affects production or ef- 
fectively prevents our citizens from 
working. 

Repeal would also save the taxpayer 
over $200 million a year in reduced 
compliance costs. According to the So- 
cial Security Administration, the earn- 
ings test is its largest administrative 
burden. Sixty percent of all overpay- 
ments and 45 percent of benefit under- 
payments are attributable to the earn- 
ings test. 

Several of our Nation’s largest sen- 
ior’s organizations strongly support 
this particular bill: The National Alli- 
ance of Senior Citizens, the Seniors Co- 
alition, the Retired Officers Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Re- 
tired Federal Employees, and the Na- 
tional Committee to Preserve Social 
Security and Medicare. Their com- 
ments are telling, and I would like to 
read you a few quotes from their let- 
ters supporting the Older Americans 
Freedom to Work Act. 

From the National Alliance of Senior 
Citizens— 

The Social Security earnings limit places 
an unfair burden squarely on the backs of 
our older citizens who can least afford it 
* * * the earnings test frustrates those who 
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need the additional income for expenses that 
fixed incomes cannot support. 

From The Seniors Coalition— 

Every now and then а piece of legislation 
is introduced that makes one realize there 
actually is а sense of fairness and justice іп 
Congress. 

From the 
Association— 

I need not tell you of the vast storehouse 
of experience that is laying untapped across 
our great land because of the inane prohibi- 
tions in the Social Security law. 

From the National Association of Re- 
tired Federal Employees— 

It is the middle-income tax-paying retiree 
who very often needs a postretirement salary 
to meet unanticipated expenses caused by 
family illness or other economic pressures 
who need this help and would most benefit. 
At the same time, these older workers will 
continue to contribute to the Nation’s econ- 
omy with their continuing income and So- 
cial Security taxes. 

And finally from the National Com- 
mittee to Preserve Social Security and 
Medicare— $ 

Of most importance to the National Com- 
mittee is simple fairness * * *. Such a tax 
penalty is clearly unfair and should be elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. President, we need the skill and 
experience of older Americans. The 
earnings test is outdated, unjust, and 
discriminatory. By punishing our pro- 
ductive senior citizens, I believe it 
sends a dangerous message to all Amer- 
icans. It is time to eliminate this pol- 
icy, and I urge my colleagues to join 
me in cosponsoring the Older Ameri- 
cans' Freedom to Work Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD, immediately following 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, ав 
follows: 


Retired Officers 


S. 194 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘‘Older Amer- 
icans' Freedom to Work Act of 1991”, 

SEC. 2. ELIMINATION OF EARNINGS TEST FOR IN- 
DIVIDUALS WHO HAVE ATTAINED 


Section 203 of the Social Security Act is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) of subsection (c) and 
paragraphs (1)(A) and (2) of subsection (d), by 
striking the age of seventy” and inserting 
"retirement age (as defined in section 
216(а))”; 

(2) in subsection (f)(1)(B), by striking was 
age seventy or over" and inserting was at 
or above retirement age (as defined in sec- 
tion 216(1)у”; 

(3) in subsection (f)(3), by striking ‘33% 
percent“ and all that follows through “апу 
other individual," and inserting ''50 percent 
of such individual's earnings for such year in 
excess of the product of the exempt amount 
as determined under paragraph (8),” and by 
striking age 70” and inserting retirement 
age (as defined in section 216(1))’’; 

(4) in subsection (h)(1)(A), by striking “аке 
70” each place it appears and inserting re- 
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tirement age (as defined in section 216(1))”; 
and 

(5) in subsection (3), by striking Age Sev- 
enty" in the heading and inserting ‘‘Retire- 
ment Аве’, and by striking “веуепбу years 
of age" and inserting having attained re- 
tirement age (as defined in section 216(1))”. 
SEC. 3. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS ELIMINAT- 

ING THE SPECIAL EXEMPT AMOUNT 
FOR INDIVIDUALS WHO HAVE AT- 
TAINED RETIREMENT AGE. 

(а) UNIFORM EXEMPT AMOUNT.—Section 
203(f)(8)(A) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking "the new exempt 
amounts (separately stated for individuals 
described in subparagraph (D) and for other 
individuals) which are to be applicable" and 
inserting “а new exempt amount which shall 
be applicable“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
203(f)(8)(B) of such Act is amended— 

(1) in the matter preceding clause (i) by 
striking Except“ and all that follows 
through “whichever” and inserting ‘Тһе ex- 
empt amount which is applicable for each 
month of а particular taxable year shall be 
whichever”; 

(2) in clause (i), by striking correspond- 
ing"; and 

(3) іп the last sentence, by striking “ап ex- 
empt amount” and inserting “the exempt 
amount". 

(c) REPEAL OF BASIS FOR COMPUTATION OF 
SPECIAL EXEMPT AMOUNT.— Section 
203(f)(8)(D) of such Act is repealed. 

SEC, 4. ADDITIONAL CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS. 


(а) ELIMINATION OF REDUNDANT REF- 
ERENCES TO RETIREMENT AGE.—Section 203 of 
the Social Security Act is amended— 

(1) in the last sentence of subsection (c), by 
strking “пог shall any deduction" and all 
that follows and inserting “пог shall any de- 
duction be made under this subsection from 
any widow's or widower's insurance benefit if 
the widow, surviving divorced wife, widower, 
or surviving divorced husband involved be- 
came entitled to such benefit prior to attain- 
ing age 60.”; and 

(2) in subsection (f(1) by striking clause 
(D) and inserting the following: (D) for 
which such individual is entitled to widow's 
or widower's insurance benefits if such indi- 
vidual became also entitled prior to attain- 
ing age 60, or 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO PROVISIONS 
FOR DETERMINING AMOUNT OF INCREASE ON 
ACCOUNT OF DELAYED RETIREMENT.—Section 
202(w)(2)(B)(ii) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking either“; and 

(2) by striking “ог suffered deductions 
under section 203(b) or 203(c) in amounts 
equal to the amount of such benefit“. 

(c) CONTINUED APPLICATION OF RULE Gov- 
ERNING ENTITLEMENT OF  BLIND  BENE- 
FICIARIES.—The second sentence of section 
223(d)(4) of such Act is amended by inserting 
after subparagraph (D) thereof" where it 
first appears the following: “(ог would be ap- 


plicable to such individuals but for the. 


amendments made by the Older Americans' 
Freedom to Work Act of 1990)”. 
SEC. 5. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
apply only with respect to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1991.¢ 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I rise to 
urge my colleagues to carefully con- 
sider the looming disincentive many of 
our working senior citizens are facing 
in the form of the Social Security re- 
tirement earnings limitation. It is past 
time that we eliminated this restric- 
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tive policy. This limitation, which re- 
duces the Social Security benefits of 
retirees under age 70, in effect sends а 
negative message to working recipients 
of Social Security. This message is 
that the Federal Government does not 
value their continued contribution to 
the work force. The reality of the situ- 
ation, Mr. President, is that we need 
those contributions in the workplace 
now more than ever. 

Many in our senior work force not 
only want to keep working after age 65, 
but because of their economic situa- 
tions, these people may need to keep 
working. Do we want to discourage 
them? 

The current system which punishes 
seniors for working, was developed in 
the Great Depression years when jobs 
were scarce. It is foolish for our Gov- 
ernment to now have such a restrictive 
policy, which results in effective mar- 
ginal tax rates of 56 percent and high- 
er. This is for a low-income retired 
worker, supposedly in the lowest tax 
bracket. This means that, should this 
worker exceed the earnings limitation, 
he or she keeps only 44 cents of each 
dollar earned. Subtract from this 44 
cents the State tax on those earnings, 
and you can see the tremendous dis- 
incentive these retired workers face. 
After a lifetime of believing that hard 
work pays off, it is extremely frustrat- 
ing to face an economic situation 
where more work leads to so little ad- 
ditional pay. 

Many of our workers turning 65 are 
faced with a difficult dilemma. Either 
they must continue working full time 
and give up all or part of their well- 
earned Social Security benefits, or 
they must retire and accept a lower 
standard of living. Either choice leads 
to the feeling that one is being cheat- 
ed. 

It is ironic and unfair that those re- 
tirees with large amounts of unearned 
income from interest, dividends, and 
pensions do not face a reduction of So- 
cial Security benefits, no matter how 
much of this income they enjoy. Those 
retirees who struggle to get by on their 
Social Security, and would like to sup- 
plement their income by continuing to 
work, however, are discouraged from 
doing so. This is poor public policy and 
goes against American ideals. 

Mr. President, our Nation is begin- 
ning to face shortages of skilled work- 
ers. While these shortages are pres- 
ently more visible in some regions of 
the Nation than others, the lack of ex- 
perienced labor will prove to be one of 
our biggest challenges as we enter the 
new century. One solution to this prob- 
lem lies with our senior citizens. In 
many ways, this group represents the 
best America has to offer. They have 
the skills; they have the experience; 
they have the work ethic. We cannot 
afford to discourage members of this 
group who wish to continue working. 
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This legislation represents a turn іп 
the right direction, а signal that we be- 
lieve our work force between the ages 
of 62 and 70 are a much-needed and in- 
tegral part of our economy. These indi- 
viduals have much to contribute. We 
need their experience, and we need 
their wisdom. Let's not discourage 
them from making this contribution by 
taxing away most of their earnings. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, 
today I join our distinguished col- 
league, Senator MCCAIN, in supporting 
legislation to remove the earnings lim- 
itation for Social Security recipients 
who are between 65 and 70 years of age. 
Those older Americans who want or 
need to work should be able to do so 
without losíng Social Security bene- 
fits. 

The current law allows a person re- 
ceiving Social Security benefits to 
earn a maximum of $7,080 from ages 62 
to 65 and $9,720 from age 65 to 70 with- 
out losing benefits. However, if a per- 
son is under age 65, $1 of benefits is 
withheld for every $2 of income earned 
over the limit. If а person is 65 to 70 
years of age, $1 is withheld from 
monthly Social Security checks for 
every $3 of income over the limit. 

Approximately 30,000 South Dako- 
tans could benefit from the enactment 
of this legislation to remove the earn- 
ings limitation. Many of these senior 
citizens need extra income to pay the 
increasing costs of housing, utilities, 
food and medical care. Aside from 
these basic needs, I feel that older 
Americans who have the drive and de- 
sire to earn money for extras such as 
vacations or automobiles they could 
not afford to pay for from savings or 
Social Security payments, should not 
have their incomes reduced. Why 
shouldn’t all hard-working Americans 
be allowed to profit from their con- 
tributions to the work force? There is 
no reason to penalize a healthy 72-year- 
old for earning extra income from work 
and be forced to cut his or her standard 
of living in order to pay for essentials. 
It is discriminatory to limit the in- 
comes of Americans who fall into cer- 
tain age brackets when other Ameri- 
cans are free to earn what they choose 
without penalty. 

On October 9, 1990, I joined in spon- 
soring an amendment to eliminate the 
earnings test and voted to waive the 
Budget Act in order to consider this 
and other important Social Security 
legislation. Unfortunately, we were 
able to obtain only 54 of the 60 votes 
necessary at that time. I hope that 
during this Congress we will gain 
enough support to eliminate this dis- 
incentive for the senior citizens who 
play such an important part in our 
work force. 

Тһе earnings test is outdated. Many 
elderly citizens, while ready to reduce 
their work activity, either cannot af- 
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ford to do so or do not wish to with- 
draw completely from the work force. 
Many desire to work simply because 
they enjoy it. I encourage my col- 
leagues to join in this effort to repeal 
the Social Security earnings limita- 
tion. Аб а time when the American 
economy could use the wisdom, skill 
and dedication of our older citizens, it 
is bad public policy to keep penalizing 
them for their productive efforts. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona in introducing the 
Older Americans’ Freedom to Work 
Act. This legislation will amend the 
Social Security system by removing 
the limitation on the amount of out- 
side income which beneficiaries below 
the age of 70 may earn, thus eliminat- 
ing а terrible inequity for the elderly. 

Under the current system, individ- 
uals between the ages of 63 and 70—re- 
tirement age—lose $1 in Social Secu- 
rity benefits for every $3 they earn 
above $9,360. This applies to earned in- 
come only; there is no reduction for 
earnings from investments or pensions. 
So, the wealthier people having invest- 
ment income are not penalized. Clear- 
ly, this is an unfair bias against the 
middle class. 

This earnings test creates a tremen- 
dous disincentive for people who want 
to work. With the current labor short- 
age and the state of the economy, it is 
ridiculous to penalize some of our most 
productive citizens by taking away 
benefits they deserve just because they 
get a job to help pay the bills. The el- 
derly are a vast underutilized resource 
for this country and should be treated 
accordingly. 

Moreover, these individuals are sub- 
ject to taxation of over 60 percent of 
their income if the 33 percent Social 
Security penalty is added to the poten- 
tial 33 percent Federal income tax, not 
to mention the additional State and 
local taxes. 

Eliminating the earnings test will in- 
crease labor and capital income, there- 
by increasing tax revenues and the 
amount of Social Security benefits 
paid and withheld. This legislation will 
benefit the elderly, the economy, and 
the country as a whole. 

This issue has been a concern of mine 
for many years, and I would encourage 
my colleagues to give this bill their 
support. 


By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S. 195. A bill to reform the tort law 
doctrine of joint and several liability; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

JOINT AND SEVERAL LIABILITY REFORM ACT 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce the Joint and Sev- 
eral Liability Reform Act of 1991. 
Today the doctrine of joint and several 
liability is in need of serious reform. 
The doctine, as it currently stands, is 
an illogical system that affects both 
the competitiveness of American busi- 
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ness and the pocketbooks of American 
consumers, 

Originally, the doctrine was applied 
when two or more defendants had con- 
spired together in a manner that re- 
sulted in an injury to a plaintiff. They 
were, in effect, equally at fault and 
equally to blame for the harm in- 
flicted. Later, however, the doctrine 
was expanded to hold responsible all 
parties involved in causing the harm, 
regardless of whether they acted in 
concert or independently of each other. 
Today that doctrine has been taken to 
the extreme. A party who is deter- 
mined only 1 percent at fault can be, 
and often is, held liable for 100 percent 
of damages. The parties causing the 
harm often get off scot-free. We no 
longer punish the wrongdoers. Parties 
with the deepest pockets are often the 
target of such litigation. 

There are a number of real problems 
with this doctrine. 

First, local governments continue to 
be a popular target for plaintiffs. 
Plaintiffs view local government as a 
source of unlimited compensation. The 
average citizen ends up paying the 
claim through increased taxes or a loss 
of essential public services. 

Second, the doctrine is a primary 
cause of skyrocketing insurance rates. 
Businesses and local governments with 
the best safety records must pay the 
same insurance premiums as high-risk 
customers. They must insure against 
not only their own actions, but the ac- 
tions of everyone with whom they 
come in contact. 

Third, the doctrine inhibits Amer- 
ican competitiveness and innovation. 
Total liability insurance costs in the 
United States are 20 times higher than 
in European nations. These costs raise 
the price of American goods and serv- 
ices making it tougher for them to 
compete on the international market. 

Fourth, those who are free of fault 
are being sued for no reason other than 
that they have money or have access to 
money. This sort of system is unjust by 
any measure. 

To use the present doctrine of joint 
and several liability in an attempt to 
compensate the plaintiff makes no 
more sense than to send the witness to 
a robbery to jail because we cannot 
find the robber. My legislation would 
require parties to pay in proportion to 
their degree of fault. 

Mr. President, this legal doctrine no 
longer is useful or desirable. It is un- 
just. It ignores who is really at fault 
and simply focuses upon those who can 
pay. The time has come to restore 
some justice to our legal system by re- 
forming the doctrine of joint and sev- 
eral liability. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill appear in 
the RECORD immediately following my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 195 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Joint and 
Several Liability Reform Act of 1991”. 

SEC. 2. SEVERABLE LIABILITY FOR DAMAGES. 

SEC. 2. (a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) of 
thís subsection, in any civil action alleging 
injury to a person, damage to property, or 
death of & person, the liability of each de- 
fendant for damages shall be several only 
and shall not be joint. Each defendant shall 
be liable only for the amount of damages al- 
located to such defendant in direct propor- 
tion to such defendant's percentage of re- 
sponsibility as determined under subsection 
(b) of this section. A separate judgment shall 
be rendered against such defendant for that 
amount. 

(2) In any case where the parties are found 
to have engaged in concerted action, the li- 
ability of each defendant shall be joint and 
several. 

(b) PoRTION OF RESPONSIBILITY.—For pur- 
poses of this section, the trier of fact shall 
determine the proportion of responsibility of 
each party for the claimant's harm, 

(c) DEFENDANTS NOT PARTIES.— 

(1) If а claimant has released any defend- 
ant or potential defendant from liability for 
the claimant's harm, or if a defendant is un- 
able (despite exercising all practicable 
means) to join any other person as a defend- 
ant in such action the trier of fact shall, in 
determining the proportion of responsibility 
under subsection (b) of this section, consider 
the liability of any person not a party to the 
action if the defendant is able to prove that 
any such person caused the claimant’s harm. 

(2) If a claimant has released any defend- 
ant or potential defendant from liability for 
the claimant’s harm, the total amount of re- 
sponsibility for the claimant’s harm shall be 
reduced by the proportion of responsibility 
of any such released defendant or potential 
defendant. 

(d) DEFINITION.—As used in this section, 
the term ‘‘concerted асбіоп” means any ас- 
tion consciously and intentionally taken by 
two or more defendants which resulted in the 
harm alleged in such civil action. Such term 
does not mean consciously parallel action. 


By Mr. COATS (for himself, Mr. 
McCAIN, Mr. DOLE, Mr. EXON, 
Mr. GRAMM, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. 
MCCONNELL, Mr. WALLOP, Mr. 
NICKLES, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. 
BOND, Mr. MACK, Mr. SMITH, 
Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. WARNER, 
Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. ROTH, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. GARN, Mr. CHAFEE, 
Mr. SYMMS, Mr. LOTT, Mr. KAS- 
TEN, Mr. BROWN, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
THURMOND, and Mr. MURKOW- 
SKI): 

S. 196. A bill to grant the power to 
the President to reduce budget author- 
ity; pursuant to the order of August 4, 
1977, to the Committees on the Budget 
and Governmental Affairs, with the in- 
structions that if one committee ге- 
ports, the other committees have 30 
days to report or be discharged. 
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LEGISLATIVE LINE ITEM VETO ACT 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished minority leader for 
his very hard work in introducing a 
budget reform package. 

There is no clearer message that 
some dramatic changes are needed in 
our budget process than the worsening 
economic outlook that we face and the 
tremendous troubles that we had at the 
end of the 101st Congress in putting to- 
gether a budget plan. 

I fully support Senator DOLE’s pack- 
age and commend him for his leader- 
ship on this issue, and also want to 
thank him for including an item that I 
led the effort on in the last Congress 
and which I think is an important com- 
ponent of that package—the Legisla- 
tive Line-Item Veto Act. 

I do not know how appropriate it is 
for me to be talking about that with 
the President pro tempore sitting in 
the Chair, because I know what a wor- 
thy adversary he is on this particular 
issue. I want to let him know that I in- 
tend once again to introduce that 
issue, and suspect that I will be seeing 
him on the floor well armed and well 
prepared to debate me on this subject. 

I do introduce that bill today along 
with several of my colleagues, Senators 
MCCAIN, DOLE, MCCONNELL, WALLOP, 
NICKLES, SIMPSON, BOND, MACK, SMITH, 
PRESSLER, WARNER, KASSEBAUM, ROTH, 
GARN, HELMS, CHAFEE, KASTEN, Sen- 
ator BROWN from Colorado, Senators 
CRAIG, SYMMS, LOTT, THURMOND, and 
MURKOWSKI, and hopefully others to 
join us. 

It is a sad failure, Mr. President, 
after last year's protracted effort and 
bitter debate, that the Congress re- 
mains the subject and sometimes the 
spectacle of overspending and waste. 
Despite the passage of a budget which 
was promoted as a measure which 
would secure the Nation's future, a 
budget which was supposed to be ''the 
most significant deficit reduction 
package ever presented," a budget 
which increased the tax burden on the 
American public in the name of reduc- 
ing our deficit—in spite of all that, we 
find ourselves facing а shortfall this 
year which may well exceed $320 billion 
and, by some estimates, even higher. 

Clearly the budget package was more 
deception than discipline, because 
changes in the budget process that 
were enacted in the closing hours of 
the 10156 Congress will in many ways 
make it harder for the public to discern 
just exactly how its money is being 
spent and easier for the Congress to 
conceal what many consider pork bar- 
rel projects and unnecessary spending. 

Already we have seen the other body 
enact changes in that package, changes 
which some feel were made not in ac- 
cordance with the agreement entered 
into by both parties. 

The problem is rooted ultimately in 
our unending appetite for popular 
spending, an addiction to largesse 
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without limits. But our difficulties also 
have deep roots in the budget process 
itself. 

The Budget Impoundment and Con- 
trol Act as it now stands does not allow 
Presidential budget rescissions to go 
into effect until Congress votes to sup- 
port them. By simple inaction, Con- 
gress perpetuates projects that we can- 
not afford. Inertia is rewarded with 
scarce funds and pet projects are 
shielded by indecision. 

The Coats-McCain Legislative Line- 
Item Veto Act intends one thing: To 
shed the light of debate on question- 
able spending. I am pleased that my 
colleague from Arizona, Senator 
McCAIN, will join me in introducing 
this and being an original cosponsor; 
we worked together on it last year and 
we will be working together on it in 
this Congress. 

It will require proponents of certain 
projects to justify to the American tax- 
payer why those projects are needed 
and why the public should pay for 
them. 

In short, it can help take congres- 
sional spending deals out of the back 
room and expose them to the full light 
of public discussion and public scru- 
tiny. This would be accomplished by 
amending the Budget Impoundment 
and Control Act with а new section, 
leaving intact the rest of the bill as 
originally passed. This section states 
that Presidential line-item vetoes or 
rescissions which the President must 
propose within 20 days after signing an 
appropriations bill or at the time he 
submits his annual budget at the be- 
ginning of the year will take effect un- 
less Congress votes by a simple major- 
ity to overturn them. Congress will 
have 20 days to reject the Presidential 
rescission. 

In amending the current rescission 
law and adding a requirement that 
Congress pass a resolution of dis- 
approval to stop the President's rescis- 
sions, we believe we avoid many of the 
constitutional questions that have 
been raised by some of our colleagues. 
In fact, it is my hope that the very 
presence of this section in the Budget 
and Impoundment and Control Act will 
discourage Members of Congress from 
pursuing projects that cannot be justi- 
fied in full light of public debate. 

It is appropriate for us to carefully 
examine appropriations bills that we 
send to the President and raise ques- 
tions about pork barrel projects that 
time and time again tarnish Congress' 
already blackened fiscal image. 

This bil has had the support of a 
number of distinguished Senators from 
both parties, including our minority 
leader, Senator DOLE. It also has the 
strong backing of the administration 
and a number of organizations that 
make up the coalition for fiscal re- 
straint. I will just list some of them: 
Citizens for à Sound Economy, Farm 
Bureau, National Association of Manu- 
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facturers, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and there are many others. 

The line-item veto proposal won 
strong support on the Senate floor of 
the 10186 Congress. I believe there is a 
very real opportunity to see the Legis- 
lative Line-Item Veto Act signed into 
law in the 102d Congress. 

I urge the close consideration and 
support of all my colleagues. Let us 
show the American people that we are 
serious about balancing the budget. 
Let us show them that we can present 
appropriations bills without embar- 
rassment and let us send the message 
to taxpayers that under our guidance 
their dollars will be spent wisely and 
efficiently, and will not be wasted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

5. 196 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Legislative 
Line Item Veto of 1991". 

БЕС. 2. ENHANCEMENT OF SPENDING CONTROL 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The Impoundment Control Act of 1974 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new title: 

"TITLE XI—LEGISLATIVE LINE ITEM 
VETO RESCISSION AUTHORITY : 
"PART A—LEGISLATIVE LINE ITEM VETO 
RESCISSION AUTHORITY 
“GRANT OF AUTHORITY AND CONDITIONS 


"SEC. 1101. (a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Notwith- 
standing part B of title X and subject to part 
B of this title, the President may rescind all 
or part of any budget authority, if the 
President— 

“(А) determines that— 

**(1) such rescission would help balance the 
Federal budget, reduce the Federal budget 
deficit, or reduce the public debt; 

**(11) such rescission will not impair any es- 
sential Government functions; and 

**(111) such rescission will not harm the na- 
tional interest; and 

“(B)(i) notifies the Congress of such rescis- 
sion by а special message not later than 20 
calendar days (not including Saturday, Sun- 
days, or holidays) after the date of enact- 
ment of a regular or supplement appropria- 
tions Act or a joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations providing such budget 
authority; or 

“(11) notifies the Congress of such rescis- 
sions by special message accompanying the 
submission of the President's budget to Con- 
gress and such rescissions have not been pro- 
posed previously for that fiscal year. 

“(2) The President shall submit a separate 
rescission message for each appropriations 
bill under paragraph (1)(B)(ii). 

“(b) RESCISSION EFFECTIVE UNLESS DIS- 
APPROVED.—(1)(A) Any amount of budget au- 
thority rescinded under this title as set forth 
in а special message by the President shall 
be deemed canceled unless, during the period 
described in subparagraph (B), а rescission 
disapproved bill making available all of the 
amount rescinded is enacted into law. 

“(В) The period referred to in subpara- 
graph (A) is— 
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J) a Congressional review period of 20 cal- 
endar days of session under part B, during 
which Congress must complete action on the 
rescission disapproved bill and present such 
bill to the President for approval or dis- 
approval; 

(ii) after the period provided in clause (i), 
an additional 10 days (not including Sun- 
days) during which the President may exer- 
cise his authority to sign or veto the rescis- 
sion disapproval bill; and 

“(iii) if the President vetoes the rescission 
disapproval bill during the period described 
in clause (ii), an additional 5 calendar days 
of session after the date of the veto. 

“(2) If a special message is transmitted by 
the President under this section during any 
Congress and the last session of such Con- 
gress adjourns sine die before the expiration 
of the period described in paragraph (1)(B)— 

“(А) the rescission shall not take effect; 

“(В) the message shall not be deemed to 
have been retransmitted on the first day of 
the succeeding Congress, and 

„) the review period described in para- 
graph (1)(B) (with respect to such message) 
shall run beginning after such first day. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 1102. For the purposes of this title, 
the term ‘rescission disapproval bill’ means а 
bill or joint resolution which only dis- 
approves a rescission of budget authority, in 
whole, rescinded in a special message trans- 
mitted by the President under section 1101. 


PART B—CONGRESSIONAL CONSIDERATION OF 
LEGISLATIVE LINE ITEM VETO RESCISSIONS 


“PRESIDENTIAL SPECIAL MESSAGE 


“SEc. 1111. When the President rescinds 
any budget authority as provided in section 
1101, the President shall transmit to the 
House of Representatives and to the Senate 
a special message specifying— 

1) the amount of budget authority re- 
scinded; 

“(2) any account, department, or establish- 
ment of the Government to which such budg- 
et authority is available for obligation, and 
the specific project or governmental func- 
tions involved; 

3) the reasons and justifications for the 
determination to rescind budget authority 
pursuant to section 1101(a)(1); 

“(4) to the maximum extent practicable, 
the estimated fiscal, economic, and budg- 
etary effect of the rescission; and 

“(5) all facts, circumstances, and consider- 
ations relating to or bearing upon the rescis- 
sion and the decision to effect the rescission, 
and to the maximum extent practicable, the 
estimated effect of the rescission upon the 
objects, purposes, and programs for which 
the budget authority is provided. 


"TRANSMISSION OF MESSAGES; PUBLICATION 


"SEC. 1112. (a) DELIVERY TO HOUSE AND 
SENATE.—(1) Each special transmitted under 
sections 1101 and 1111 shall be transmitted to 
the House and Representatives and the Sen- 
ate on the same day, and shall be delivered 
to the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
if the House of Representatives is not in ses- 
sion and to the Secretary of the Senate if the 
Senate is not in session. 

“(2) Each special message transmitted pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) shall be referred to 
the appropriate committees of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate and shall be 
printed as a document of each House. 

"(b) PRINTING IN FEDERAL REGISTER.—A 
special message transmitted under sections 
1101 and 1111 shall be printed in the first 
issue of the Federal Register published after 
such transmittal. 
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"PROCEDURE IN SENATE 


"SEC. 1113. (а) REFERRAL.—(1) Any rescis- 
sion disapproval bill introduced with respect 
to а special message shall be referred to the 
appropriate committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives or the Senate, as the case may 
be. 
“(2) Any rescission disapproval bill re- 

ceived in the Senate from the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be considered in the Sen- 
ate pursuant to this section. 

“(b) FLOOR CONSIDERATION IN THE SEN- 
ATE.— 

“(1) Debate in the Senate on any rescission 
disapproval bill and debatable motions and 
appeals in connection therewith, shall be 
limited to not more than 10 hours, with the 
time equally divided between, and controlled 
by, the majority leader and the minority 
leader or their designees. 

“(2ХА) Debate in the Senate on any debat- 
able motion or appeal in connection with 
such a bill shall be limited to 1 hour equally 
divided between, and controlled by, the 
mover and the manager of the bill, except 
that if the manager of the bill is in favor of 
any such motion or appeal, the time ín oppo- 
sition thereto shall be controlled by the mi- 
nority leader or the minority leader's des- 
ignee. 

„B) Such leaders, or either of them, may, 
from the time under their control on the pas- 
sage of the bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any de- 
batable motion or appeal. 

“(8) A motion to further limit debate shall 
not be debatable, and a motion to recommit 
(except a motion to recommit with instruc- 
tions to report back within a specified num- 
ber of days, not to exceed 1, not counting any 
day on which the Senate is not in session) 
shall not be in order. 

“(с) POINT OF ORDER.—(1) It shall not be in 
order in the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives to consider any rescission dis- 
approval bill that relates to any matter 
other than the rescission of budget authority 
transmitted by the President under section 
1101. 

(2) It shall not be in order in the Senate 
or the House of Representatives to consider 
any amendments to a rescission disapproval 
bill. 

(3) Paragraphs (1) and (2) may be waived 
or suspended in the Senate only by a vote of 
three-fifths of the members duly chosen and 
sworn."’. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to again join with Senator 
CoATS and Minority Leader DOLE іп co- 
sponsoring the Legislative Line-Item 
Veto Act of 1991. 

I have made this legislative proposal 
a priority of mine for quite a while. 
This proposal represents years of hard 
work of many fine Senators who sup- 
port our unified effort to enact a legis- 
lative line-item veto. It represents the 
synthesis of many different line-item 
veto bills, and achieves the goals that 
anyone who supports the line-item veto 
or enhanced rescission has in mind. It 
is a focused and balanced proposal 
which will add needed credibility to 
our much maligned budget process. 

This proposal would enhance budget 
process credibility by addressing tax- 
payer disgust with pork barrel spend- 
ing. We, as a nation, can no longer fis- 
cally endure massive budget deficits 
and wasteful pork barrel spending. The 
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time for budget process reform has 
long since passed. The time for con- 
certed action is now. 

We are all well aware of pork barrel 
projects. The most memorable project 
to surface from the 101st Congress was 
the study of bovine flatulence. Waste- 
ful spending of this nature can no 
longer be tolerated. There is no jus- 
tification for projects of this sort when 
we raise the tax burden of the average 
American family by $300 per year over 
the 5-year period covered by last years 
agreement. Тһеге is no justification for 
wasteful spending when Congress foists 
an estimated $480 billion tax and spend 
increase on America. Pork barrel 
spending is simply fiscally irrespon- 
sible. It must end. 

Unfortunately, the President does 
not have an effective mechanism to 
combat congressional pork. The Legis- 
lative Line-Item Veto Act of 1991 will 
provide the President with a statu- 
torily defined and limited mechanism 
to restore credibility to the budget 
process. This mechanism will add dis- 
cipline to à hopelessly chaotic process. 
It will add discipline without altering 
the subtle balance of power between 
Congress and the President. Congress 
wil still maintain and fervently pro- 
tect its constitutional right to raise 
and levy taxes as well as to appropriate 
funds. But, it's time that we restore 
sanity to the process of profligacy 
known as the budget process. Тһе 
President must be given this well-de- 
fined mechanism to put an end to 
wasteful spending. The American tax- 
payer can no longer be expected to fi- 
nance congressional extravagance. 

Yes, Mr. President, we revel in ex- 
travagance. We cannot resist the temp- 
tation of pork. We lack discipline. 

We are addicted to the free flow of 
tax revenue from hard-working Ameri- 
cans. It is the riches of their lives we 
steal to finance our pork barrel 
projects, Mr. President. 

We are spending addicts, and we are 
incapable of admitting it. 

We cannot say no. 

This is a sad commentary on the ef- 
fectiveness of Government, and the 
leadership qualities of Members of Con- 
gress. 

While other Members may not be 
able to say no to wasteful spending. 

Mr. President, I can, and I will until 
а line-item veto is enacted by Con- 
gress. 

And, I will do this because I feel that 
it is imperative that Congress quit 
squandering the taxpayers’ money. In 
case anyone is in doubt about the 
things on which we squander the tax- 
payers’ money, let me list some of the 
unnecessary, outrageous, and just plain 
strange items we have approved. The 
list includes Army trucks that the 
Army does not want, sonar catfish 
counters, belgian endive research, stud- 
ies on peach trees, studies on beaver 
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damage to trees, and to studies on bo- 
vine flatulence. 

The list could go on and on, but I will 
not beg the indulgence of my col- 
leagues. 

However, I will implore the Senate to 
end the time-tarnished process of con- 
gressional pork. 

How can we justify reducing Medi- 
care benefits while we continue to fi- 
nance wasteful spending? 

How can we rationalize raising taxes 
on all Americans while failing to elimi- 
nate pork barrel spending? 

How can we tell the young couple, 
both of whom work long hours and who 
are trying to save for that down pay- 
ment on their first home, that we are 
raising their taxes so that we can fund 
а $17 million road project to bypass the 
town of Corning? And to fund a $10.6 
million soldier support center at Fort 
Gordon? Or to earmark $500,000 to con- 
vert the birthplace of Lawrence Welk 
into а German-Russian museum? How 
about $3 million for the Mid-Atlantic 
Aviation Training and Education Cen- 
бег in Clarksburg, WV? 

I opposed last year's budget because I 
could not tell my constituents that I 
believed their tax dollars were being 
spent prudently. I could not in good 
conscience confiscate the sweat of 
their brows while so much wasteful 
spending continued in complete dis- 
regard of their wants, needs, desires, 
and plights. 

Who raised taxes to fund wasteful 
spending? 

Not I, Mr. President. Not I! 

I am here to offer an alternative to 
the imprudent tax and spending poli- 
cies of those who claim to be interested 
in the average American, but who are 
only truly interested in their money. 

The American people need help, Mr. 
President, and the measure we are in- 
troducing today is exactly what we 
need to help us say “по” to pork barrel 
spending. 

Let me explain the measure we are 
now presenting. It is based on the idea 
that has been a household term for 
most of this decade—the line-item 
veto. The majority of Americans sup- 
port the line-item veto because it en- 
ables the President to get to the very 
line items of wasteful special interest 
spending that embarrass and outrage 
us whenever we pass an appropriations 
bill. It enables the President to strike 
at the very line item of wasteful spe- 
cial interest spending that taxes the 
young couple out of home ownership. 

Now, let me explain how this works. 
Very simply, it gives the President two 
opportunities every year to strike out 
wasteful spending. First, he can line- 
item veto pork within 20 days after 
signing a spending bill. Second, he can 
submit rescissions with his budget pro- 
posal at the beginning of the year, just 
in case there are provisions that he 
misses in the first go around. 
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In either case, Congress has 20 days 
to decide whether to overturn those 
line-item vetoes or accept them. If we 
feel the spending is meritorious, we can 
adopt a joint resolution disapproving 
the rescissions. If Congress does not 
act, the waste that the President has 
identified is eliminated—and the tax- 
payers’ money is saved. 

A President armed with the legisla- 
tive line-item veto embodied in this 
bill can force Congress to face up to the 
responsibilities of the power of the 
purse. 

A President so armed can make a 
profligate Congress a responsible Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, that is what the 
American people want, and we owe it 
to them to give this bill our whole- 
hearted support. I strongly urge the 
rest of my colleagues—if they are seri- 
ous about combating unnecessary 
spending, to join Senator COATS and 
me in support of this legislation. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, last 
May, after American taxpayers experi- 
enced the annual joy of filing their 
Federal income taxes, it was reported 
that the average taxpayer had to work 
more than 4 months until he was free 
of his tax obligation. I say this because 
tax freedom day did not occur until 
May 5, some 125 days into 1990. 

It is easy to see that taxpayers work 
long and hard to provide our Govern- 
ment with the financial resources it 
needs. Unfortunately, our Government 
frequently does not work as diligently 
to utilize those resources in the most 
responsible manner. 

Mr. President, today I rise to support 
and cosponsor legislation which will 
keep those hard-earned tax dollars 
from being wasted. The legislation I 
refer to is the Legislative Line-Item 
Veto Act. 

Congress’ abuse of discretionary 
spending power reminds me of a moth- 
er and child shopping at the local su- 
permarket. The wide-eyed child contin- 
ually slips candy and other goodies 
into the shopping cart. Fortunately for 
the mother, she is not obligated to pay 
for everything the child wants. She can 
put the unnecessary extras back on the 
shelf. The Federal appropriations proc- 
ess is similar to a congressional super- 
market, full of expensive goodies cov- 
eted by Members and their constitu- 
encies. Unfortunately, the American 
taxpayer is forced to pay for every last 
project and program the Congress 
wants because the taxpayer has not 
been able to shelve the extras. 

The legislative line-item veto would 
give the President the authority to 
stand up for American taxpayers and 
restrict this unnecessary, wasteful 
spending. 

In 1974, Congress curbed the Presi- 
dent’s power to impound or cancel ap- 
propriated funds in exchange for Con- 
gress setting up its own budget process. 
We are all acutely aware of the 
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progress, or lack thereof, that we have 
had under this arrangement. Under 
current law, the President sends his 
proposed rescissions to Congress, and 
Congress can avoid them through inac- 
tion, which is exactly what Congress 
has done. 

In the years following the loss of 
Presidential authority to impound or 
cancel appropriated funds, discre- 
tionary spending subject to the appro- 
priations process increased nearly 25 
percent. Over the last 30 years, discre- 
tionary spending has increased an aver- 
age of 2.4 percent per year, after ad- 
justment for inflation, while spending 
on national defense has increased an 
average of 1.2 percent per year. 

Item-veto power is used today by 
Governors in 43 States. Contrary to 
some economists who criticize its ef- 
fectiveness, a recent study indicates 
that States with an effective item veto 
have significantly slowed the growth of 
spending. This study, conducted by 
economist Mark Crain and former OMB 
Director James Miller, concludes that 
if the President had this power between 
1982 and 1989, real Federal spending 
growth would have been cut in half, 
saving American taxpayers about $450 
billion in 1988 dollars. 

The American public has not faltered 
in its support of this legislation. The 
time has come for Congress to support 
it as well. 


By Мг. MCCONNELL (for himself, 
Mr. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. FORD, 
and Mr. COATS): 

S. 197. A bill to authorize each of the 
several States to impose fees in con- 
nection with solid waste treated or dis- 
posed of in such State; to the Commit- 
tee on the Environment and Public 
Works. 

SOLID WASTE TREATMENT AND DISPOSITION FEE 
ACT 

@ Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 

rise today to introduce legislation de- 

signed to give States control over out- 

of-State garbage. 

Like last year, my efforts аге 
prompted by the solid waste crisis fac- 
ing our States. Shrinking landfill ca- 
pacity, public opposition to new land- 
fills, ground water contamination, and 
lack of funding to upgrade and modern- 
ize landfills are big problems. The in- 
ability to regulate or control out-of- 
State waste makes the problem almost 
untenable for States like Kentucky and 
Indiana. 

In my State of Kentucky, the Gov- 
ernor has called the legislature into 
special session to deal with the issue. 
Unfortunately, any action taken to 
limit the inflow of out-of-State gar- 
bage is likely to be in vain. In the ab- 
sence of affirmative congressional ac- 
tion, the courts have consistently 
Struck down efforts by States to limit 
garbage flows. They did so recently in 
Indiana, and they will do so again in 
Kentucky. Indeed, in the face a grow- 
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ing and serious problem, the States' 
hands are tied. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that Congress act to grant author- 
ity to the States, and that we act now. 

It is obvious why Congress should 
allow States to control imported gar- 
bage. Out-of-State waste brings with it 
costs in the form of road wear, loss of 
landfill capacity, visual pollution, 
odor, and ground water contamination. 
These costs, Mr. President, are borne 
by Kentuckians and Hoosiers, not the 
residents of the exporting States and 
not the people generating the waste. 

My bill grants States the simple au- 
thority to distinguish between in-State 
and out-of-State garbage by charging 
higher fees on such garbage. Under my 
bill, fees are imposed on the hauler 
bringing the waste into the State or 
the landfil operator accepting the 
waste. Ultimately, though, the cost is 
passed back to the generator of the 
waste in the form of higher fees to 
dump in the receiving State. 

This approach ensures that if other 
States want to send their garbage to 
Kentucky, the residents of those 
States, and not Kentuckians, pay the 
true costs of disposing of it. It does not 
raise the cost of waste disposal for 
Kentuckians. In fact, my bill creates a 
useful revenue source for county gov- 
ernments. 

This is an approach now being con- 
sidered by the current special session 
of Kentucky’s Legislature, and I per- 
sonally believe it is the best approach 
for my State. However, I recognize that 
each State has a different situation 
and I support any congressional efforts 
that will grant more authority, in any 
form, to the States to deal with out-of- 
State waste. 

I am also pleased, therefore, to join 
today with my distinguished colleague 
and good friend from Indiana to intro- 
duce legislation which, in addition to 
allowing States to charge higher fees 
on out-of-State garbage, would also au- 
thorize States to ban imported garbage 
if they have in place certain solid 
waste management plans. This bill 
passed this body last year, but died in 
the other Chamber. 

Since last year’s action, many of my 
colleagues have expressed to me their 
interest in and concern with the inabil- 
ity of their State’s to control out-of- 
State garbage. These Senators are 
committed to getting this bill through 
the legislative process and into law and 
I am encouraged that 102d Congress 
will act affirmatively on the issue. 

As I have said many times before, we 
are attempting to help States handle 
an immediate problem: out of State 
waste. We recognize our approach is 
not a total solution to the Nation's 
garbage crisis, nor is it intended as 
such. The Federal and State govern- 
ments must continue to work together 
to develop a responsible, comprehen- 
sive strategy which combines source 
reduction, recycling, combustion, and 
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landfilling. In the meantime, we can 
provide immediate relief to States and 
give them some breathing room to get 
their own waste management problems 
under control.e 


е Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce legislation de- 
signed to give States control over out- 
of-State garbage. 

Like last year, my efforts are 
prompted by the solid waste crisis fac- 
ing our States. Shrinking landfill ca- 
pacity, public opposition to new land- 
fills, ground water contamination, and 
lack of funding to upgrade and modern- 
ize landfills are big problems. The in- 
ability to regulate or control out-of- 
State waste makes the problem almost 
untenable for States like Kentucky and 
Indiana. 

In my State of Kentucky, the Gov- 
ernor has called the legislature into 
special session to deal with the issue. 
Unfortunately, any action taken to 
limit the inflow of out-of-State gar- 
bage is likely to be in vain. In the ab- 
sence of affirmative congressional ac- 
tion, the courts have consistently 
struck down efforts by States to limit 
garbage flows. They did so recently in 
Indiana, and they will do so again in 
Kentucky. Indeed, in the face a grow- 
ing and serious problem, the States’ 
hands are tied. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that Congress acted to grant au- 
thority to the States, and that we act 
now. 

It is obvious why Congerss should 
allow States to control imported gar- 
bage. Out-of-State waste brings with it 
costs in the form of road wear, loss of 
landfill capacity, visual pollution, 
odor, and ground water contamination. 
These costs, Mr. President, are borne 
by Kentuckians and Hoosiers, not the 
residents of the exporting States and 
not the people generating the waste. 

My bill grants States the simple au- 
thority to distinguish between in-State 
and out-of-State garbage by charging 
higher fees on such garbage. Under my 
bill, fees are imposed on the hauler 
bringing the waste into the State or 
the landfill operator accepting the 
waste. Ultimately, though, the cost is 
passed back to the generator of the 
waste in the form of higher fees to 
dump in the receiving State. 

This approach ensures that if other 
States want to send their garbage to 
Kentucky, the residents of those 
States, and not Kentuckians, pay the 
true costs of disposing of it. It does not 
raise the cost of waste disposal for 
Kentuckians. In fact, my bill creates a 
useful revenue source for county gov- 
ernments. 

This is an approach now being con- 
sidered by the current special session 
of Kentucky’s Legislature, and I per- 
sonally believe it is the best approach 
for my State. However, I recognize that 
each State has a different situation 
and I support any congressional efforts 
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that will grant more authority, іп any 
form, to the States to deal with out-of- 
State waste. 

I am also pleased, therefore, to join 
today with my distinguished colleague 
and good friend from Indiana to intro- 
duce legislation which, in addition to 
allowing States to charge higher fees 
on out-of-State garbage, would also au- 
thorize States to ban imported garbage 
if they have in place certain waste 
management plans. This bill passed 
this body last year, but died in the 
other Chamber. 

Since last year's action, many of my 
colleagues have expressed to me their 
interest in and concern with the inabil- 
ity of their State's to control out-of- 
State garbage. 'These Senators are 
committed to getting this bill through 
the legislative process and into law and 
I am encouraged that the 102d Congress 
will act affirmatively on the issue. 

As I have said many times before, we 
are attempting to help States handle 
an immediate problem: out-of-State 
waste. We recognize our approach is 
not a total solution to the Nation's 
garbage crisis, nor is it intended as 
such. The Federal and State govern- 
ments must continue to work together 
to develop а responsible, comprehen- 
sive strategy which combines source 
reduction, recycling, combustion, and 
landfiling. In the meantime, we can 
provide immediate relief to States and 
give them some breathing room to get 
their own waste management problems 
under control. 

Iask that а copy of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The text of the bill follows: 

S.— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act тау be cited as the “Solid Waste 

Treatment and Disposition Fee Act of 1991.” 


SEC. 2. оно мая TREATMENT AND DISPOSAL 

(a) Each of the several States is authorized 
to establish, by law, a program for the impo- 
sition and collection of fees in connection 
with the disposal or treatment of solid waste 
with such State. Fees under such program 
may be imposed on such waste generated 
within or outside of the geographical bound- 
aries of such State. 

(b) Any fee imposed pursuant to State law 
in accordance with subsection (a) may be im- 
posed against any landfill operator or solid 
waste treatment facility, or any or all of the 
persons shipping or transporting, or causing 
the shipping or transporting, either in inter- 
state commerce or intrastate commerce, of 
such solid waste for treatment or disposal. 

(c) Any fee imposed pursuant to this Act 
shall be imposed in such amounts, at such 
time, and subject to such conditions as the 
affected State may require. In establishing 
the amount of any such fee, a State is au- 
thorized to take into consideration whether 
such waste was generated within or outside 
its geographical boundaries. 

SEC, 3. LIMITATION. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed as 

authorizing any State to impose a fee on: 
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(а) any solid waste which is brought into 
the State (solely) for the primary purpose of 
recycling, including reclamation prior there- 
to, (such waste), or for the conversion of 
such waste to a usable fuel or energy source. 
Physical separation of recyclable materials 
from municipal solid waste, however, does 
not constitute recycling or reclamation of 
the solid waste, and is thus not subject to 
this limitation. 

(b) any non-hazardous solid waste that is 
sent to facilities owned or operated by the 
original generator of the waste for the pur- 
pose of treatment (including incineration), 
storage or disposal. 

(c) any nonhazardous solid waste that is 
sent to facilities authorized or permitted to 
treat, store or dispose of hazardous waste 
under the Resource Conservation and Recov- 
ery Act. 


SEC. 4. INTERSTATE COMPACTS. 

The consent of Congress is given to 2 or 
more States to negotiate and enter into 
agreements or compacts, not in conflict with 
any law or treaty of the United States, for 
cooperative efforts and mutual assistance for 
the management of solid waste, and the ap- 
proval of Congress is given to any such 
agreement or compact so entered into. 


БЕС. 5. REPORTING. 

(a) Within the 270-day period following the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Ad- 
ministrator or the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, shall propose and, after notice 
and comment, promulgate (by regulation, 
shall establish) a program pursuant to which 
each person who transports or ships or 
causes to be transported or shipped in inter- 
state commerce any solid waste in excess of 
500 pounds shall be required to prepare and 
submit to the Administrator, on an annual 
basis, a registration statement. Such state- 
ment shall include such persons’ name, prin- 
cipal place of business, the location of each 
activity handling solid waste, and a com- 
plete list of all solid waste transported or 
shipped in interstate commerce during the 
calendar year preceding such statement. 

(b) The Administrator shall make such reg- 
istration statement available, upon request, 
to the public. 


SEC. 6. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “solid waste" shall have the same 
meaning as that set forth for such term in 
section 1004(27) of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act, but does not include: (A) waste identi- 
fied or listed as hazardous waste by the Ad- 
ministrator pursuant to section 3001 of the 
Resource Conservation and Recovery Act, 
(B) contaminated media including contami- 
nated soil and debris resulting from a re- 
sponse action taken under section 104 or 106 
of the Comprehensive Environmental Re- 
sponse, Compensation, and Liability Act, or 
a corrective action under the Resource Con- 
servation and Recovery Act or (C) any haz- 
ardous chemical substance or mixtures regu- 
lated under section 6(e) of the Toxics Sub- 
stance Control Act. 

(2) “іпбегевбабе commerce" shall have the 
same meaning as that set forth for such term 
in section 10 of title 18, United States Code; 

(3) “landfill” includes a dump site, and 

(4) "person" includes any individual, cor- 
poration, State, political subdivision of a 
State, or other legal or governmental entity. 


SEC, 7. DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY. 

Each State is authorized to delegate, in 
whole or in part its authority under section 
2 of this Act to any or all of its political sub- 
divisions.e 
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By Mr. MITCHELL (for Mr. 
GLENN, for himself and Mr. 
MCCAIN): 

S. 199. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to exclude from 
jncome the compensation received for 
active service as a member of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in à 
dangerous foreign area; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

S. 203. A bill to provide for periods of 
military, naval, or air service in the 
Persian Gulf region in connection with 
Operation Desert Shield to be dis- 
regarded in determining the time for 
performing certain acts required by the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 204. A bill to amend title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, to provide for certain 
recalled retired members of the Armed 
Forces to serve in the highest grade 
previously held while on active duty; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 205. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to equalize the treatment 
of members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States and former employees of 
the Federal Government for purposes 
of eligibility for payment of unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal service; 
to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

BENEFITS FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL IN THE 

PERSIAN GULF 

ө Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, last year, 
I introduced legislation to provide cer- 
tain benefits to military personnel de- 
ployed to the Persian Gulf in Operation 
Desert Shield. I took this action be- 
cause it was obvious to me after re- 
turning from a trip to Saudi Arabia, 
that there were certain compensation 
and benefit authorities that were need- 
ed to take adequate care of our mili- 
tary personnel. 

I am gratified to note that most of 
the benefits I proposed were enacted 
last year in the Defense Authorization 
Act for Fiscal Year 1991. Among the 
provisions enacted were: 

The authority for free mailing for 
our troops in the Persian Gulf; 

The authority for the retroactive 
payment of imminent danger pay—$110 
per month—to the start of Operation 
Desert Shield in August for military 
personnel deployed in the Persian Gulf; 

The authority to pay reservists, Na- 
tional Guardsmen, and retirees who 
were activated for Operation Desert 
Shield for unused accrued leave when 
they are deactivated; 

The authority to pay to activated 
Reserve and National Guard medical 
personnel the same medical special 
pays authorized for active component 
personnel; 

The authority for the payment to ac- 
tivated Reserve and National Guard 
personnel the same variable housing а1- 
lowances authorized for active compo- 
nent personnel; and 

The authority for implementation of 
а savings plan that would allow mili- 
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tary personnel deployed in the Persian 
Gulf to invest their pay in the United 
States Treasury and an interest rate 
not to exceed 10 percent per year. 

Mr. President, all of these provisions 
have been implemented by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, although I might note 
that DOD implemented the savings 
plan only today, and then only after 
prodding from my office. 

As most of my colleagues know, 
many of our military personnel de- 
ployed to the Persian Gulf were sent 
over on very short notice. They did not 
have a lot of time to think about or 
make banking arrangements that 
would return them a favorable yield. 
I'm talking here mainly about our sin- 
gle military personnel who may not 
have anyone they can turn to to help 
them put their money away prudently. 
It would be very difficult, if not impos- 
Sible, for many of these personnel in 
fox holes in the desert to buy certifi- 
cates of deposit or money market cer- 
tificates for themselves as some have 
suggested. Therefore, I believe the De- 
partment of Defense was entirely cor- 
rect, if somewhat late, in implement- 
ing the savings plan we authorized last 
year. 

In this regard, and in recognition of 
other concerns I have about the fair 
treatment of our men and women in 
uniform deployed in the Persian Gulf, I 
am introducing with Senator MCCAIN а 
set of four bills today. I hope the com- 
mittees of jurisdiction will act expedi- 
tiously on these bills so that they can 
be enacted early in this session of the 
Congress. 

The first bill would exclude the mili- 
tary earnings accrued by а member 
while serving in the Persian Gulf in Op- 
eration Desert Shield from Federal in- 
come taxes. The exclusion would apply 
to the entire amount of military in- 
come for enlisted personnel and to the 
first $2,000 of monthly military income 
for officers. Current law provides this 
exclusion for members in combat 
zones, and I think our military person- 
nel іп the Persian Gulf are as close as 
you can get to combat without the bul- 
lets flying and deserve this exclusion. I 
introduced а similar bill (S. 3027) last 
year. The bill was referred to the Fi- 
nance Committee; however, time ran 
out in the last session before the com- 
mittee could take action on it. I urge 
the Finance Committee to act expedi- 
tiously on this bill so that we can vote 
on it early in this session. 

The second bill would permit mili- 
tary personnel serving in the Persian 
Gulf to delay filing a 1990 Federal in- 
come tax return until 6 months after 
their deployment ends without any 
penalty. I know that Senator DOLE and 
Senator MITCHELL have introduced a 
similar bill that would provide an ex- 
tension of 60 days, and I have signed up 
as а cosponsor on that bill because I 
believe that Federal income tax filing 
relief is necessary. ' 
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Obviously, I believe that a longer pe- 
riod of time is preferable and that is 
why I am introducing this bill. I want 
to point out that current law provides 
for а 6-months delay for military per- 
sonnel in combat zones. The bill I am 
introducing would extend that cov- 
erage to military personnel serving in 
the Persian Gulf in Operation Desert 
Shield for tax year 1990. Since this bill 
will in all likelihood be referred to the 
Finance Committee, I would ask the 
committee to act expeditiously on this 
bil so that we can vote on it early in 
this session. 

I know there is some concern about 
the delay in receipt of revenue the 
longer the period of extension for fil- 
ing. However, I think we need to recog- 
nize that many of our returning mili- 
tary personnel will be going through a 
very turbulent transition. For exam- 
ple, returning reservists have to read- 
just to civilian employment, and in 
some cases find housing; active compo- 
nent personnel who may be returning 
for separation may be hunting for jobs 
and а place to live; and returning ac- 
tive component personnel may be 
transferring to other units and all that 
entails. So it seems to me that these 
considerations argue for a 6-month ex- 
tension, notwithstanding the delay in 
receipt in revenues. 

The third bill would provide flexibil- 
ity to the Department of Defense to re- 
call retired military personnel to ac- 
tive duty in the highest grade they 
held while previously on active duty. 
Under current law, the Department of 
Defense can recall retired military per- 
sonnel to active duty only in the grade 
in which they retired. Within the re- 
tired military community, there are a 
number of individuals who voluntarily 
retired in a grade lower than they held 
while on active duty. 

For example, there are a number of 
medical personnel who are under re- 
tired recall orders who chose to retire 
in a lower grade because they chose not 
to serve the 3 years in grade required 
to retire in their serving grade. I think 
that as a matter of fairness, we should 
provide the flexibility to the Depart- 
ment of Defense to recall these person- 
nel in the highest grade they served in 
satisfactorily while on active duty. Be- 
cause some of these personnel are al- 
ready under recall orders, my bill 
would make this authority retroactive 
to the beginning of Operation Desert 
Shield. 

Finally, the fourth bill would equal- 
ize the unemployment compensation 
between separated military personnel 
who are unemployed and civilian per- 
sonnel who are unemployed. Under cur- 
rent law, military personnel are enti- 
tled to 13 weeks of unemployment com- 
pensation if they are unemployed 1 
month after separating from service. 
On the other hand, civilian personnel 
are entitled to 26 weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensation if they are unem- 
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ployed 1 week after job separation. My 
bill would make the military entitle- 
ment the same as the civilian entitle- 
ment. The provisions of this bill were 
included in the Defense authorization 
bill for fiscal year 1991 that the Senate 
passed last year. Тһе provision was 
part of а transition package to aid 
military personnel who would be sepa- 
rating because of active duty military 
strength reductions by the military 
service over the next 5 years. 

Because of jurisdictional concerns 
raised by the House Ways and Means 
Committee in our conference on the 
Defense Authorization Act for fiscal 
year 1991 last year, this particular pro- 
vision was not adopted. I believe we 
have à commitment from our Finance 
Committee to consider this matter 
early on in this session and I hope we 
can get this passed. 

This provision is needed even more 
now because many military personnel 
who had intended to separate at the 
end of their service obligation have 
been involuntarily extended under the 
stop loss authority implemented by the 
Department of Defense. I expect that 
once the stop loss is lifted, there will 
be a relatively large exodus from the 
military. Many of these people have 
lost their prospective employment and 
wil be entering the job market at 
ground zero. So I think we need to keep 
this in mind as we consider this pro- 
posal. 

Mr. President, that summarizes the 
content of the four bills I am introduc- 
ing today. I believe these bills provide 
for their fair and responsible treatment 
of our men and women in uniform de- 
ployed to the Persian Gulf in Operation 
Desert Shield. I think it is fair to say 
that all of them are certainly in harm's 
way and that we should support them 
fully. 

Mr. President, I hope we can bring à 
just settlement in the Persian Gulf 
without going to war. That is my fer- 
vent hope. But, if we have to go to war, 
then I think we must do everything we 
can to make sure our forces prevail at 
the lowest cost in casualties. I have the 
highest confidence that our men and 
women in uniform will prevail if we go 
to war, and I think they deserve our 
full support as they stand prepared to 
do so.e 

By Mr. GORE (for himself and 
Mr. WIRTH): 

S. 201. A bill to respond to the global 
environmental degradation brought on 
by human activities by reversing the 
trends that are presently altering or 
destroying vast portions of the bio- 
sphere, and to ensure that U.S. policies 
provide for the protection of the world 
environment from future degradation, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Environment and Public 
Works. 
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WORLD ENVIRONMENT POLICY АСТ 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce for myself and for 
my distinguished colleague from Colo- 
rado, Senator WIRTH, the World Envi- 
ronment Policy Act of 1991. 

I will be pleased to cosponsor another 
measure which my colleague will de- 
Scribe at another opportunity here. But 
I would like to talk about the World 
Environment Policy Act of 1991 and 
urge my colleagues to cosponsor it, 
consider adopting its provisions, and 
place it high on the list of priorities 
during this session of Congress. 

The bill I am introducing today 
builds upon legislation, S. 201, that I 
presented to my colleagues in the first 
legislative session of the 10186 Con- 
gress. 

In the 2 years that have passed since 
that time we have made important 
progress. Several provisions of that 
bill, for example, the provisions calling 
for а phaseout of chlorofluorocarbons, 
and other substances destroying our 
protective ozone shield; provisions reg- 
ulating toxic and smog-forming emis- 
sions from utilities and cars and fac- 
tories were incorporated into the his- 
toric clean air legislation this body 
passed last year. 

I would like to commend the major- 
ity leader, Senator MITCHELL; the 
chairman of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Subcommittee, Senator BAUCUS; 
Senator  CHAFEE; Senator  DUREN- 
BERGER; and many others who labored 
long and hard to secure passage of that 
landmark law. Through their efforts we 
wil indeed have а cleaner and 
healthier America. 

I was proud to have been able to 
make a small contribution to the work 
which took place under their leader- 
ship. 

Other provisions of S. 201 have also 
helped to form the basis of action in 
the last Congress. But, obviously, we 
still have a great deal to do. We and 
the rest of the world have barely begun 
even to consider what will be involved 
in order"to really confront not only the 
problem of global warming but the 
deeper, underlying crisis in the rela- 
tionship between our civilization and 
the global environment. 

On February 4, historic negotiations 
on climate change will begin here in 
the United States as the world starts 
to move in the direction of confronting 
the issue of global warming. With re- 
gard to that issue, which I believe is 
the single most serious manifestation 
of the global environmental crisis and 
represents the single greatest environ- 
mental threat that our planet has ever 
faced, the agenda being pursued by 
President Bush, who described himself 
as the environmental President, I have 
to say is long on rhetoric but woefully 
short on substance and on commit- 
ment. 

Many of us have noted the Presi- 
dent’s resolve—whether or not we 
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agree with the way in which he has 
made decisions in foreign policy—in 
standing up to threats that may not 
have been readily apparent without 
leadership pointing out what is in- 
volved. I wish there were the same kind 
of resolve in the White House to 
confront this threat to the global envi- 
ronment. 

We here in Congress, in numerous 
subcommittees and committees, have 
explored the nature of this problem. I 
have worked on it before with the Sub- 
committee on Science, Space, and 
Technology as well as at international 
meetings with counterparts from 
around the world who are extremely 
concerned about the consequences of 
global warming. 

I have heard that, at many of those 
meetings, spokesmen of the adminis- 
tration have made statements that 
have left other participants incred- 
ulous. The excuses offered by the ad- 
ministration for their inaction on glob- 
al warming were really empty and hol- 
low. 

Just last week we saw the release of 
the new figures showing that world 
temperatures in 1990 made 1990 the hot- 
test year since records have been kept. 
The present occupant of the chair was 
one of 15 Senators who joined me in 
sending a letter to the President, not- 
ing that fact and asking for a bolder re- 
sponse to this problem. 

Of course scientists for a long time 
have been telling us about the relation- 
ship between increased emissions of 
greenhouse gases and rising world tem- 
peratures. It was in 1979 that the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences reported 
that, “if СО: continues to rise, there is 
no reason to believe that these changes 
will be negligible." And the academy 
warned that “А wait and see policy 
may mean waiting until it is too late.” 

This legislation that I introduce 
today—and I ask unanimous consent to 
put a summary of the legislation in the 
RECORD following my remarks is in- 
tended to confront this problem. 

I might say also, Madam President, 
that in November, the Second World 
Climate Conference took place in Gene- 
va. The administration's position be- 
came unquestionably apparent there. 
Reviewing a decade of work done under 
the auspices of the World Climate Pro- 
gram, the First Assessment Report of 
the Intergovernmental Panel on Cli- 
mate Change, and the early stages of 
the International Geosphere-Biosphere 
Program, the scientists—some 750 from 
more than 100 countries—issued an un- 
equivocal and unanimous warning. 
They said, “If the increase of green- 
house gas concentrations is not lim- 
ited, the predicted climate change 
would place stresses on natural and so- 
cial systems unprecedented in the past 
10,000 уеагв.” We simply cannot afford 
to ignore warnings any longer. 

And it seems that the administration 
knows that it can no longer doubt the 
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science. But, it is not yet out of ex- 
cuses. As described in a recent New 
York Times article, the administration 
is now relying on an EPA study to 
show that the United States, in fact, is 
acting to counter global warming. But, 
let us read the fine print. 

What their so-called stabilization 
plan actually provides for is an in- 
crease of carbon dioxide emissions of 
some 15 percent. 

So much for an aggressive strategy of 
response. The legislation I am intro- 
ducing today calls on the administra- 
tion to quit its obstructionist delay 
tactics. Very shortly, with the begin- 
ning of the climate negotiations in 
February, we will have an opportunity 
to begin developing solutions to this 
problem. I think that it is incumbent 
upon the administration to come to the 
table at those negotiations fully pre- 
pared to help devise effective solutions 
because the truth is that the United 
States, created and exacerbated many 
of the environmental problems the 
world faces. 

Moreover, because we, in comparison 
with many of the countries of the 
world, are blessed with impressive sci- 
entific and technical resources, the ef- 
fectiveness of any strategy will depend 
not only upon our cooperation but also 
upon our leadership. This bill I am in- 
troducing today calls on the White 
House, in full recognition of our re- 
sponsibilities, to work with the world 
community to ensure that the worst 
consequences of global warming— 
drought, massive crop failure, severe 
storm systems, chronic famine and 
flooding—are not realized. 

While the intensified greenhouse ef- 
fect is a global problem that demands a 
global solution, it is imperative that 
each nation get its own house in order. 
In that regard, the bill I am introduc- 
ing today prescribes several measures 
that I believe can effectively contrib- 
ute to our efforts to combat global 
warming. Among the policies described 
in the bill is a system to curb green- 
house emissions by creating a 
tradeable emissions scheme. I will talk 
more about that in a moment. 

The bill also requires methane emis- 
sions to be controlled, especially from 
landfills, and sets up a scheme to make 
recycling a No. 1 priority for the Fed- 
eral Government, especially in Federal 
procurement activities. The bill also 
places a penalty on gas guzzlers and of- 
fers a rebate on so-called gas sippers. 

Madam President, in light of recent 
disturbing reports that the administra- 
tion will not fulfill its promise with re- 
gard to energy policy—and why not, in- 
cidentally, open up a brand new energy 
policy as part of the responses to the 
dangerous events in the Persian Gulf— 
the proposal calls on the White House 
to present such a policy. Aggressive 
measures to develop and implement re- 
newable energy and conservation tech- 
nologies, such as those put forward by 
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my friend from Colorado, Senator 
WIRTH, in the last Congress, are abso- 
lutely essential if we are, in the Presi- 
dent’s own words, to bequeath a leg- 
acy to the next century of a cleaner, 
more prosperous, and, yes, more secure 
America." 

To elaborate further on the carbon 
dioxide emissions trading scheme—this 
proposal builds on the market concept 
that we first incorporated into environ- 
mental legislation last year in the 
Clean Air Act. The sources of green- 
house gas emissions are many—utili- 
ties, automobiles, appliances, land use 
practices—all contribute to the prob- 
lem. The beauty of the marketable per- 
mit scheme, I believe, is that it allows 
us to control emissions from the worst 
contributors, while giving other sec- 
tors а strong incentive voluntarily to 
improve their performance. 

Simply put, the proposal described in 
my bill does just that. New utilities, or 
those expanding their capacity, are re- 
quired to offset their carbon dioxide 
emissions. At the same time, those 
manufacturers who, for example, out- 
perform Federal appliance efficiency 
Standards or current Federal fuel effi- 
ciency requirements, will receive emis- 
sions permits that they can sell to the 
new or expanding utility. A particu- 
larly attractive aspect of this system is 
that, because it does not prescribe 
methods or compliance—that is, it is 
not following the ‘‘command-and-con- 
trol” concept—it allows the market to 
determine the most cost-effective way 
for the bill's requirements to be met. I 
understand that the distinguished Sen- 
ator From Connecticut [Mr. 
LIEBERMAN] is working on a similar 
proposal, and I look forward to his con- 
tribution and working with him. In ad- 
dition, I would like to acknowledge the 
work of my good friend and colleague 
from the other body, Representative 
JIM COOPER of Tennessee, who is work- 
ing to secure passage of the measure in 
the House. 

I would like to acknowledge that he 
introduced a similar measure on the 
last day of last year's session and has 
been à leader in promoting this con- 
cept. 

As I mentioned, the bill also amends 
the Solid Waste Disposal Act to require 
the States to design and operate land- 
fills and sewage treatment facilities to 
minimize emissions of methane and 
other pollutants. Molecule for mol- 
ecule, methane is some 20 times more 
effective than carbon dioxide at trap- 
ping radiation near the earth's surface. 
And the adverse effect of methane is 
even greater than its global warming 
potential suggests. In indirect ways, 
too, methane intensifies the green- 
house problem. When in the atmos- 
phere, methane reacts with oxygen to 
produce still more carbon dioxide and 
water vapor; methane also helps form 
tropospheric ozone (smog) which—in 
addition to causing severe respiratory 
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problems—is also а powerful green- 
house gas; and finally, methane en- 
hances the heating effect of other gases 
because it disrupts the primary mecha- 
nism nature uses to wash them from 
the atmosphere. I look foward to work- 
ing with the Environment and Public 
Works Committee on this important 
issue when it turns its attention to the 
reauthorization of the Resource Recov- 
ery and Conservation Act. 

The bill also incorporates a strong 
recycling provision. The benefits of re- 
cycling are, of course, many. In direct- 
ing secondary materials toward pro- 
ductive uses, landfill space is spared 
and our air and water are relieved of 
the toxic emissions produced by de- 
graded waste; using recycled materials 
is also often much less energy-inten- 
sive than processing new materials, so 
by recycling we simultaneously im- 
prove both our environment and the 
competitiveness of the products we 
produce. We at the Federal level have 
ignored these benefits, however. The 
Environmental Protection Agency, 
charged with leading our campaign, 
has—to put it mildly—fallen down on 
the job. State and local governments 
have been active, however, and their 
experience provides us valuable insight 
and guidance. It is clear from their ef- 
forts that the availability of vital mar- 
kets for recycled materials is the key 
to the success of recycling initiatives. 
The primary objective of my proposal, 
therefore, is to create markets for re- 
cycled commodities. This objective is 
achieved by requiring the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in all of its massive procure- 
ments, to buy recycled products in 
preference to those products produced 
from raw materials. Last year, my col- 
leagues on the Commerce Committee 
joined me in support of this initiative. 
I thank them for their support and 
look forward to working with them 
again to bring the measure to the full 
Senate for consideration. 

Briefly, Mr. President, it is my hope 
that this bill will help us develop na- 
tional and international policy ге- 
sponses to world environmental prob- 
lems. The provisions of the bill are 
many. In addition to those I have de- 
scribed, there are measures calling for 
the protection and preservation of the 
world’s rain forests as well as for the 
better protection of the many species 
that inhabit our own land. There are 
provisions to facilitate the export of 
environmentally sound technologies 
produced in this country, and there isa 
title in support of the activities of 
international family planning organi- 
zations. 

Many of my distinguished  col- 
leagues—my cosponsor Senator WIRTH, 
Senator MITCHELL, Senator CHAFEE, 
Senator HEINZ, and others—have con- 
tributed to the ideas expressed in this 
bill. I would like to thank them for 
their leadership and express my admi- 
ration for their commitment to these 
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issues. I look forward to working with 
them and my other distinguished col- 
leagues in this Congress and I hope 
that, together, we can take important 
steps toward the preservation of the 
planet’s delicate resources. 

Before leaving the floor, I would like 
to mention one other related matter 
because I see the majority leader on 
the floor and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate him on the re- 
cent publication of a book entitled 
“World on Fire.“ 

I had an opportunity to read this re- 
cently. Senator MITCHELL's work pre- 
sents а powerful and insightful discus- 
sion of precisely the issues that I have 
been discussing in this legislation, a 
discussion of the environmental trage- 
dies that increasingly put our planet at 
risk. For example, the discussion of 
rain forest destruction, ozone deple- 
tion, and global warming is accessible 
and engaging. I commend it to all of 
our colleagues and to the public gen- 
erally. It also offers a discussion of the 
battles waged to shepherd the Clean 
Air Act amendments into law, a battle 
which I referred to earlier in my state- 
ment. 

I hope this publication will receive 
very wide attention so that more peo- 
ple will be informed about exactly how 
serious these problems аге and exactly 
how they can be solved. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
thank my colleague for his kind com- 
ments. They are very deeply appre- 
ciated. 


By Mr. COCHRAN: 

S. 202. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to exempt from 
such act certain individuals involved in 
model garment programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

EXEMPTION OF SEWING OF MODEL GARMENTS 
* Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing a bill to allow retail 
fabric stores to reinstate their model 
garment programs under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

As I pointed out when I introduced 
similar legislation in the last Congress, 
the Department of Labor's definition of 
“model garments" as women's ap- 
parel” under its rules that prohibit cer- 
tain types of industrial homework, has 
effectively eliminated model garment 
programs from retail fabric stores. 

Prior to the current industrial home- 
work rules, employees of retail fabric 
stores voluntarily sewed model gar- 
ments at home for display in the 
stores. After a brief display period, the 
employee was allowed to keep the gar- 
ment. Employees considered this prac- 
tice to be an employee benefit, as the 
fabric, notions, and patterns used in 
the construction of the model gar- 
ments were provided to the employee 
without charge. 

Mr. President, for several years I 
have attempted to find an administra- 
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tive remedy to this problem through 
the Wage and Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor. Given the complex- 
ity of the industrial homework regula- 
tions and the Department's reluctance 
to open them up, it appears the only 
means to correct this regulatory mis- 
take, is to exempt the voluntary sew- 
ing of model garments by fabric store 
employees from the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The legislation I am intro- 
ducing today will provide that exemp- 
tion and restore the benefits of model 
garment programs to employees of re- 
tail fabric stores.e 


By Mr. LEAHY (for himself, Mr. 
LUGAR, Mr. KERREY, Mr. BOND, 
Mr. Dopp, and Mr. HEINZ): 

S. 207. A bill to amend the Commod- 
ity Exchange Act to authorize appro- 
priations for and enhance the effective- 
ness of the Commodity Futures Trad- 
ing Commission, to curb abuses in the 
making of trades and the execution of 
orders at designated contract markets, 
to provide greater representation of 
the public interest in the governance of 
such contract markets, to enhance the 
integrity of the U.S. financial markets 
by providing for Federal oversight of 
margins on stock index futures, clari- 
fying jurisdiction over innovative fi- 
nancial products and providing mecha- 
nisms for addressing intermarket is- 
sues, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

COMMODITY EXCHANGE ACT AMENDMENT 
ө Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ат 
pleased to join my colleagues, Senator 
LUGAR, Senator KERREY, Senator 
DoDD, and Senator HEINZ, in introduc- 
ing the Futures Trading Practices Act 
of 1991. 

Last week, a Federal jury in Chicago 
convicted 10 soybean futures traders of 
criminal fraud in the handling of cus- 
tomer orders on the floor of the largest 
Chicago futures exchange. Hight were 
also convicted on racketeering charges. 
Nine other soybean traders in this case 
had already pled guilty. Of the 48 trad- 
ers indicted in the 1989 FBI sting of the 
Chicago trading pits, 33 have now been 
convicted or pled guilty, or no contest. 
Twelve more are currently on trial in 
the Japanese yen case. 

The problem of trading abuse in the 
futures markets is real. Even if these 
abuses are limited to a small number, 
they cast a long, dark shadow over the 
entire industry and raise serious public 
concern over the integrity of the mar- 
kets. 

The time for action is now. 

The Futures Trading Practices Act 
contains three elements: 

First, a major strengthening of the 
Commodity Futures Trading Commis- 
sion, including a 5-year funding reau- 
thorization and authority to impose in- 
dustry service fees; 

Second, the trading abuse reforms 
approved unanimously by the Commit- 
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tee on Agriculture, Nutrition; and For- 
estry in November 1989; and 

Third, Intermarket Coordination 
Act of 1991,” a compromise on jurisdic- 
tional issues reached by leaders of the 
Committee on Agriculture and the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs in October 1990. 

The American public—producers, 
consumers, farmers, investors, and 
market professionals—all suffered a 
major set-back last year when Con- 
gress failed to pass a meaningful fu- 
tures trading practices bill. 

The case for tighter regulation had 
been made most dramatically by the 
1989 Chicago indictments, but this case 
did not stand alone. A May 1989 CFTC- 
led sting on the New York City futures 
markets has led so far to formal dis- 
ciplinary charges against eight traders 
and two firms. That same summer, an 
emergency and possible corner of the 
Chicago soybean market raised a storm 
of concern among farm producers. 

The solutions are well-known: tight- 
er regulatory enforcement by a tough- 
ened CFTC; better audit trails; stricter 
policing by the exchanges and more 
public involvement in exchange deci- 
sionmaking. The Senate was well on its 
way toward passing such reforms in 
late 1989 in the Futures Trading Prac- 
tices Act of 1989 (S.1729). This legisla- 
tion was backed by a broad consensus 
in Congress, the public, and much of 
the futures industry itself. 

Final action on the 1989 legislation 
was blocked by last year’s intense con- 
flict over whether to shift jurisdiction 
for stock-index futures contracts from 
the CFTC to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission—a debate stem- 
ming from the stock market crashes of 
1987 and 1989. Treasury Secretary Nich- 
olas Brady had asked that this divisive 
issue be resolved at the same time as 
futures trading practice legislation. 
The result was a parliamentary dead- 
lock. 

I opposed the jurisdiction transfer 
proposal because I felt that it would 
weaken the CFTC at a time when we 
most needed to strengthen it and be- 
cause it would have placed stock-index 
futures under an agency without the 
resources or program in place to over- 
see them effectively. The ongoing bat- 
tle created a dangerous element of in- 
stability in our financial regulatory 
structure. We needed to put this juris- 
dictional war behind us and get on with 
doing business. 

Last October, Senator LUGAR and I 
joined Senator BOND, Senator DODD, 
and Senator HEINZ—a group represent- 
ing the Senate committees with over- 
sight responsibility for both futures 
and securities—in proposing a com- 
promise addressing three major policy 
concerns underlying the jurisdictional 
debate in a responsible, limited man- 
ner: Federal oversight of margin for 
stock-index futures, treatment of inno- 
vative new financial instruments, and 
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coordination among Federal futures 
and securities regulators. 

The failure of the securities and the 
futures sides to resolve their argu- 
ments—especially on questions of mar- 
gin oversight and the treatment of new 
products—gave them both a black eye. 
The compromise represents а fair and 
reasonable outcome. It protects the 
public while maintaining the competi- 
tive balance between these two highly- 
aggressive industries. 

The Futures Trading Practices Act of 
1991 combines the trading practice re- 
forms of S. 1729 and the jurisdictional 
compromise of October 1990 in a single 
package. 

The trading abuse and СЕТС- 
strengthening provisions—contained in 
titles I and П--аге unchanged from the 
1989 bill reported unanimously from 
committee. Let no one think that our 
intention to reform the futures trading 
floors has been weakened one bit by 
the passage of time. The CFTC and the 
exchanges have taken some important 
steps since 1989 to improve their own 
regulatory programs, but these are no 
substitute for congressional action. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, I 
intend to move this legislation quickly 
through hearings and markup so that 
the full Senate can debate it early in 
the year before the agenda becomes 
crowded with other items. The issues 
addressed in this bill all have been ar- 
gued intensely over the past two years. 
The major interest groups have had 
many months to study the key provi- 
sions. There is no excuse for delay. 

Last year, we were prevented from 
raising this legislation on the Senate 
floor by parliamentary holds and objec- 
tions to time agreements. This year, I 
will ask the Senate leadership to take 
up the bill with or without a time 
agreement. If any Senator wants to fil- 
ibuster, I will ask for cloture. No small 
group of Senators on either side should 
be permitted to block consideration of 
these vital reforms. 

The need for futures trading practice 
reform is critical. We cannot tolerate 
white-collar crime, be it on Wall 
Street, Main Street, or LaSalle Street. 
Futures markets are too important to 
our country to allow them to be dam- 
aged by the wrongful actions of a small 
minority. 

Without objection, I ask that a sum- 
mary of the Futures Trading Practices 
Act of 1991 be inserted in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

FUTURES TRADING PRACTICES ACT OF 1991 

SUMMARY OF MAJOR PROVISIONS 

The ‘‘Futures Trading Practices Act of 
1991” contains three basic ingredients: 

A. a major strengthening of the Commod- 
ity Futures Trading Commission, including a 
5-year funding authorization and authority 
to impose ce fees; 
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B. the trading practice reform package 
from S. 1729, the Futures Trading Practices 
Act of 1989,” as approved unanimously by the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry in November 1989; and 

C. the "Intermarket Coordination Act of 
1991," а compromise on intermarket and ju- 
risdictional issues reached by leaders of the 
Committees on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry and Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs in October 1990. 


A. STRENGTHENING THE COMMISSION 


The legislation authorizes appropriations 
for the Commodity Futures Trading Com- 
mission for five years, mandating a 50 per- 
cent budget increase for the Commission 
over this period (adjusted for inflation). Au- 
thorized funding rises to $71.9 in fiscal year 
1996. 

The bill authorizes the Commission to es- 
tablish a pay system comparable with fed- 
eral banking regulators. This would help the 
Commission to retain skilled personnel, par- 
ticularly in regional offices suffering high 
turnover. The new system could not become 
effective until after a period for Congres- 
sional review. 

Service fees 


To help finance this increase in authorized 
spending, the bill expands the Commission's 
authority to charge service fees reflecting 
its cost of monitoring trading floors and in- 
suring compliance by contract markets and 
other registrants with regulatory standards. 
Тһе Commission could consider phasing іп 
fee increases to accommodate other up-front 
costs required by this bill, particularly with 
regard to new audit trail systems. These fees 
can total no more than $3.9 million in fiscal 
year 1992, $7.8 million in fiscal year 1993, and 
$13.8 million in fiscal year 1994, $20.8 million 
in fiscal year 1995, and $21.7 million in fiscal 
year 1996. 

B. TRADING PRACTICE REFORM 
I. Next Generation Audit Trail Technology 


The bill requires futures exchanges to im- 
plement within three years new audit trails 
capable of capturing transaction times and 
data independently and precisely as proposed 
by the General Accounting Office. 

The bil requires the Commission, with 
САО comments, to report to Congress within 
two years on the progress of exchanges in in- 
stalling the new systems, including their ad- 
vice on whether the statutory timetable or 
standards need adjustment. 

Тһе bill mandates that, for customer or- 
ders, the audit trail system must precisely 
and securely record the time the order is re- 
ceived on the exchange floor, is received by 
the floor broker for execution, and is re- 
ported from the floor as executed. For these 
order-routing data, the exchange must com- 
ply to the extent practicable as determined 
by the Commission. The Commission is au- 
thorized to grant limited exemptions to 
these audit trail requirements for small ex- 
changes which otherwise demonstrate sub- 
stantial compliance with the objectives of 
this provision, and for categories of orders 
sent to and reported from the trading pit in 
an extremely rapid manner. 

II. Exchange Accountability 

The bill expands the Commission’s power 
to direct a contract market to improve its 
trade practice oversight and disciplinary sys- 
tems. 

The bill requires the Commission to assess 
each contract market’s system—including 
the audit trail and other floor oversight and 
compliance efforts—on a two-year cycle. If 
the Commission finds flaws at any time, it 
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can issue a proposed “deficiency order“ 
which becomes final under procedures simi- 
lar to those applicable to informal agency 
rule-making—requiring that corrections be 
made under a Commission-set timetable. If 
the contract market violates this order, it 
becomes subject to Commission enforcement 
action aimed at suspension or revocation of 
its designation as a contract market and to 
penalties of fines up to $500,000 per violation 
and a cease and desist order; if it violates the 
cease and desist order, fines can escalate up 
to $500,000 per day. 

Under this system, the Commission could 
require a contract market— 

1. to institute improvements in its trade 
monitoring, compliance, or disciplinary sys- 
tems needed to correct identified defi- 
ciencies; 

2. satisfy objective performance criteria; 

3. upgrade technology or commit added re- 
sources to floor surveillance; 

4. suspend dual trading where appropriate; 
or 

5. remove particular officers, directors, 
staff or committee members after a hearing 
on the record if they have willfully violated 
relevant statutes, rules, or regulations, 
abused their authority, or, without reason- 
able justification, failed to enforce compli- 
ance with the contract market rules. 

The bill permits the Commission to delay 
approval of new contracts for a contract 
market while a deficiency order is in effect 
or pending before the Commission. 


Dual trading 


The bill requires the Commission, during 
the first 18 months after enactment, to initi- 
ate "deficlency order“ proceedings to sus- 
pend dual trading at any contract market 
unless it finds that the contract market's 
trade oversight system, including the audit 
trail, can and does detect and discipline dual 
trading-related abuses. If deficiencies do 
exist but there is substantial likelihood that 
a dual trading suspension would harm the 
public interest, then the Commission would 
impose other deficiency order remedies. The 
Commission can fashion the dual trading 
suspension to the particular circumstances 
of the affected exchange. 

The bill in no way limits or affects the 
Commission's existing authority to ban or 
regulate dual trading under Section 4j of the 
Commodity Exchange Act. 


III. Exchange Sunshine 


The bill requires each contract market and 
registered futures associations to open its 
governing procedures to а broad cross-sec- 
tion of market and public interests and take 
specified steps to prevent conflicts of inter- 
est and insider deals. 


Board of Directors 


Тһе bil] requires exchange boards to in- 
clude meaningful representation of such in- 
terests as brokerage firms, producers and 
consumers of commodities traded on the ex- 
change, floor traders and brokers. At least 20 
percent of the board must be qualified non- 
member public directors. 

The bill further requires that no less than 
10 percent of the members of a governing 
board be comprised of farmers, producers, 
merchants, or exporters. 

Disciplinary panels 

The bill requires that major disciplinary 
panels be diverse enough to ensure fairness 
and prevent special treatment or preference 
in disciplinary proceedings and assessment 
of penalties. Where appropriate for fairness— 
such as where an exchange director or dis- 
ciplinary committee member is the subject 
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of à proceeding or where price manipulation 
is alleged—non-members of the exchange 
must be included. 

Conflict of interest 


The bill requires that, to prevent conflicts 
of interest: (1) Exchange directors must ab- 
Stain from any matter where they, or a close 
associate, are a named party in interest. (2) 
Before any emergency deliberation, the 
board or committee—acting directly or 
through a designated member or staff coun- 
sel—must review the market positions of 
each member for possible conflict of inter- 
ests, including positions held in accounts at 
affiliated firms. The board would then take 
full, knowing responsibility for deciding 
whether the “interested directors" may par- 
ticipate. Exchange also must prevent insid- 
ers from exploiting official access to non- 
public information for personal gain. 

Members with disciplinary records 

The bill requires that members having vio- 
lated federal commodity laws or other rules 
reflecting on their fitness be barred from 
serving on exchange oversight or discipli- 
nary panels for an appropriate time as de- 
fined by the Commission. 

IV. Civil Liability/Punitive Damages 


The bill allows customers harmed by floor 
brokers committing willful and intentional 
violations to sue for recovery of actual dam- 
ages plus punitive damages of up to double 
the actual losses (triple damages altogether) 
in private lawsuits or reparations claims. Ar- 
bitration systems established by the Na- 
tional Futures Association (NFA) and the ex- 
changes must also provide for punitive dam- 
ages under similar conditions. 

Accountability of brokerage firms 


The bill clarifies that іп а lawsuit brought 
by an aggrieved customer, а retail brokerage 
firm (futures commission merchant) can be 
responsible to the customer for losses caused 
by the malfeasance of an independent floor 
broker it selects to execute that customer's 
order on the exchange floor. The bill pro- 
vides that, if the brokerage firm willfully 
and intentionally selected the floor broker 
with the intent to assist in or facilitate the 
violation, it could be required to pay puni- 
tive damages as well. 

Customer notification 

Тһе bill requires a contract market, when 
it takes final disciplinary action against a 
member-floor broker or trader for floor trad- 
ing violations resulting in financial harm to 
& customer, to notify the victimized cus- 
tomer's brokerage firm. Such firm is then re- 
quired to notify the customer. 

Class action suits 


The bill authorizes the Commission to 
adopt rules providing for class action suits 
under the reparations system if it decides 
that it can manage the resource burden in- 
volved in such complex cases and that it can 
provide a useful forum for these actions com- 
pared with federal court. 

V. Penalties 


The bill stiffens penalties for violations of 
the Act by: 

1. Authorizing the Commission to assess 
fines against rule violators of the higher of 
$100,000 (the current ceiling) or triple the 
monetary gain per violation; 

2. Extending criminal penalties to those 
who willfully provide false information to 
self-regulators (such as by making fraudu- 
lent audit trail entries) or who willfully and 
knowingly violate Commission rules; 

3. Raising top civil penalties against con- 
tract markets from $100,000 to $500,000 per 
violation; 
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4. Including restitution to customers as а 
penalty which the Commission can impose 
against defendants in Commission enforce- 
ment actions; 

5. Authorizing the Commission to suspend 
or modify the registration of persons in- 
dicted of certain felony crimes under expe- 
dited procedures; 

6. Authorizing the Commission to assess 
penalties based solely on the gravity of the 
offense, and providing for automatic reg- 
istration suspensions against those who fail 
to pay fines in a timely manner. 

Penalties study/guidelines 

The bil] requires the Commission, within 
one year, to report to Congress on a study of 
penalties assessed for trade practice viola- 
tions. The study would— 

&. Analyze whether systematic differences 
exist in penalties assessed by different con- 
tract markets and why, and 

b. Propose guidelines to assure that con- 
tract market and Commission penalties are 
consistent, including possibly minimum pen- 
alties or penalty ranges for various offenses. 


VI. Broker Associations 


The bill requires disclosure to the ex- 
change and the Commission of all trade, 
business, or financial partnerships, cost-, 
profit, or capital-sharing agreements, ог 
other known, formal arrangements among or 
between floor brokers and traders. Beginning 
in 270 days, trading among broker-group 
members involving customer order-execu- 
tions is barred unless either the Commission 
adopts rules governing such trading which it 
certifies to Congress will inhibit abuses or 
the contract market implements remedial 
rules. 


Oral orders 


The bill provides that, within 270 days, the 
Commission must adopt rules requiring a 
contemporaneous written record be made for 
all member-for-member orders for execution 
on the floor. 


VII. Undercover Investigations 


The bill authorizes the Commission to con- 
duct limited undercover investigations 
where it has reason to believe that violations 
of the Commodity Exchange Act may be tak- 
ing place and the Justice Department has de- 
clined to do so. Тһе bill further requires the 
Commission to inform the Department of 
Justice before initiating any such investiga- 
tion and that, in conducting the investiga- 
tion, the Commission would work with other 
relevant law enforcement officials as appro- 
priate. 

VIII. Floor Trader Registration 

The bill defines the term “Поог trader" 
and requires registration of such floor trad- 
ers with the Commission. The registration 
process would include fingerprinting and FBI 
background investigations. 

IX. Assistance to Foreign Futures 
Authorities 

The bill authorizes the Commission to as- 
sist futures authorities of foreign countries 
by conducting investigations on their behalf 
without regard to whether the facts stated in 
their request constitute a violation of U.S. 
law. 

The bill defines the term ‘‘foreign futures 
authority." The bill also provides the au- 
thority for the Commission to provide inves- 
tigative assistance to foreign futures au- 
thorities including the collection of informa- 
tion and evidence. The Commission may ac- 
cept payment and reimbursement for nec- 
essary expenses incurred in carrying out any 
investigation pursuant to this authority. 
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X. GAO Access to Information 


The bill provides the Comptroller General 
of the United States with the authority to 
gain access to any information within the 
control of any contract market, clearing- 
house or registered futures association that 
currently is available to the Commission. 
GAO may gain access to records relating to 
open position data only pursuant to a re- 
quest of either the House or Senate Agri- 
culture Committees. 

ХІ. Interests of Agricultural Producers 


The bill requires the Commission to con- 
sider and endeavor to serve the interests of 
agricultural producers in discharging its du- 
ties and functions under the Act. 

ХП. Suspension of Registrants Charged With 
Felonies 


The bill modifies section 8a to authorize 
the Commission, pursuant to rules, regula- 
tions or orders as may be adopted, to sus- 
pend or modify the registration of any per- 
son under the Act who is charged with a vio- 
lation of the Act or a violation of any Fed- 
eral or State law punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding one year that 
would reflect on the honesty or fitness of the 
person to act as a fiduciary. | 

The bill requires the registrant to be af- 
forded an opportunity for a hearing prior to 
such suspension or modification of registra- 
tion. 

XIII. Insider Trading 


The bill establishes as a felony, for an em- 
ployee, board member or member of any 
committee of a board of trade, contract mar- 
ket or registered futures association, in vio- 
lation of Commission rules, to trade upon or 
disclose for purposes inconsistent with such 
persons official duties, any material non- 
public information gained through the per- 
formance of such official duties. 

XIV. International Competitiveness of 
Electronic Trading 


The bill directs the Commission, consist- 
ent with its responsibilities under section 18, 
to facilitate computerized trading as an ad- 
junct to open outcry auctions systems. 

The bill also directs the Commission to co- 
operate with the office of the U.S. Trade 
Representative, the Treasury Department, 
the Department of Commerce and the De- 
partment of State to remove foreign trade 
barriers to the international use of elec- 
tronic trading systems. 

XV. Telemarketing Fraud 


Тһе bill amends section 17(р) to require 
registered futures associations to adopt 
guidelines concerning the solicitation by 
telephone of new futures or options ac- 
counts. 

XVI. Venue; Service of Process 

The bill amends section 22(c) to authorize 
for private actions under section 22(a) serv- 
ice of process in any district where the de- 
fendant is an inhabitant or is found. Any ac- 
tion under section 22(а) may be brought in 
any district the defendant is found, is an in- 
habitant, or transacts business; or in the dis- 
trict in which any act or transaction con- 
stituting the violation occurred. 

ХУП. Information Procedures for Persons 

Affiliated with Certain Registered Persons 

The bill directs the Commission to consult 
with the Securities Exchange Commission in 
the development of information procedures 
with respect to persons affiliated with reg- 
istered persons. 

XVIII. Study of Delivery Points 


The bill directs GAO to conduct a study of 
delivery points regarding contracts of sale 
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for future delivery of agricultural commod- 
ities. 


XIX. Other Provisions 


The legislation requires that futures indus- 
try professionals attend periodic ethics 
training sessions and mandates a GAO study 
of delivery points, including an examination 
of the feasibility and relative merits of cash 
delivery for agricultural contracts and the 
special concerns raised by the presence of 
multinational firms with global delivery 
needs in these markets. 

Finally, the legislation incorporates two 
proposals by the National Futures Associa- 
tion to tighten registration standards and to 
allow NFA to appeal certain rulings of the 
Commission. 

C. INTERMARKET COORDINATION 


Title III of the bill, the Intermarket Co- 
ordination Act of 1991," contains four prin- 
cipal elements: 

1. Federal oversight of margin for stock- 
index futures is assigned to the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System; 

2. The CFTC's **exclusive" jurisdiction for 
futures products is modified to allow certain 
hybrid securities to trade either under the 
futures or the securities regulatory system; 

3. The СЕТС is granted exemptive power to 
allow certain new products to trade outside 
the futures regulatory system, and is di- 
rected to use that power with respect to 
swap agreements and certain bank certifi- 
cates of deposit; and 

4. The SEC and СЕТС, in consultation with 
the Federal Reserve Board and Treasury, are 
directed to develop solutions to such 
intermarket issues as coordinated circuit 
breakers, intermarket fraud, and cross-mar- 
gining. 

I. Margin Authority for Stock-Index Futures 
Products 


The bill directs the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System to prescribe 
rules with respect to margin that may be ini- 
tially required and subsequently maintained 
on contracts of sale for future delivery of a 
group or index of equity securities (and op- 
tions thereon). 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System currently has authority to pre- 
Scribe rules and regulations with respect to 
margin for securities (other than exempted 
securities) and options on such securities 
under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
and has other important responsibilities 
with respect to credit, banking, and finance. 
Thus, the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System is well placed to— 

(A) exercise margin authority with respect 
to each segment of the overall inter-depend- 
ent market system for establishing prices for 
equity securities and related products—eq- 
uity securities, futures, and related options; 

(B) assess the prudential impact of margin 
levels on the participants and institutions 
within each such segment; 

(C) assess the potential for systemic risk 
which may arise as a result of margin levels 
in any such segment; 

(D) take account, in any such assessment, 
of the respective roles and structure of mar- 
gin in each segment and its impact on pru- 
dential risk; and 

(E) apply a consistent viewpoint on the na- 
ture and magnitude of systemic and pruden- 
tial risk in making judgments with respect 
to margin in each such segment and its ef- 
fect on the maintenance of orderly markets. 

Congress therefore finds that it is appro- 
priate and in the public interest to assign 
authority over margin for contracts of sale 
for future delivery of groups or indices of eq- 
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uity securities (and options thereon) to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, consistent with the authority which 
Congress has assigned to the Board to pre- 
Scribe rules and regulations with respect to 
margin for securities (other than exempted 
securities) and options on such securities. 
Standards 

In adopting margin rules for stock-index 
futures contracts and related options, the 
Board must consider— 

(A) the protection of the financial integ- 
rity of clearing organizations, contract mar- 
kets, futures commission merchants, or ге- 
lated firms or financial institutions from de- 
fault by participants in such markets on 
their payment or performance obligations; 

(B) the purposes of this section; and 

(C) the national public interests of futures 
trading set forth in section 3 of the Commod- 
ity Exchange Act. 

The Board may, consistent with the stand- 
ards and purposes of this provision, make ap- 
propriate provision—including special or dif- 
ferent margin  requirements—for  trans- 
actions or positions engendering a lesser de- 
gree of prudential risk. These could include 
hedges, positions held by members of con- 
tract markets who have other forms of col- 
lateral available to cover their performance 
or payment obligations, spread or arbitrage 
positions, and other appropriate positions. 

Any failure to assess margin in accord 
with Board rule or regulation would be 
deemed a violation of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, subject to penalties and enforce- 
ment tools available under the Act. 

Delegation 

The Board, at its sole discretion and sub- 
ject to such conditions as it may determine, 
is authorized to adopt rules under this provi- 
sion under which the margin required may 
be the amount specified by the rules of the 
respective designated contract market, pro- 
vided that all such rules have been approved 
or amended by such Board or, again at the 
Board's sole discretion and subject to such 
conditions as the Board may determine but 
no sooner than 30 months after the date of 
enactment, by the CFTC. 


П. Hybrid Instruments—New Products 


The bill takes two significant steps to fa- 
cilitate the introduction of innovative new 
financial products. First, it modifies the 
CFTC's “exclusive jurisdiction" for futures 
products to allow certain hybrid securities 
to trade either under the futures exchange or 
the securities regulatory systems. Second, it 
provides the CFTC with authority to exempt 
certain new products to trade outside the fu- 
tures regulatory system. 

Exclusivity 


The bill provides that certain securities- 
hybrid instruments may trade either on a fu- 
tures exchange or a securities exchange. 
These would include securities-based prod- 
ucts which— 

1. do not impose mutual executory obliga- 
tions between the parties; 

2. are not options on an instrument which 
imposes mutual executory obligations be- 
tween the parties; 

3. are listed or traded on a national securi- 
ties exchange or quoted through an auto- 
mated inter-dealer quotation system oper- 
ated by a securities self-regulatory organiza- 
tion; 

4. are not futures contracts (or options 
thereon) on single stocks or municipal secu- 
rities; 

5. are not futures contracts (or options 
thereon) on narrow-based stock indices; 
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6. are not leverage contracts of the type 
currently regulated by the CFTC; and 

7. are either the subject of an effective reg- 
istration statement under federal securities 
statutes or have been determined to be secu- 
rities by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

Transactions excluded from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission under this provision will not be 
considered to be contracts of sale for future 
delivery (or options thereon) nor be regu- 
lated under the Commodity Exchange Act. 

This provision thus reverses American Stock 
Exchange v. Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 883 
F.2d 537 (7th cir, 1989) by allowing index par- 
ticipations and other hybrid financial instru- 
ments meeting the criteria of this provision 
to trade on securities exchanges or through 
NASDAQ under the regulatory umbrella of 
the SEC. 

The phrase mutual executory obliga- 
tions“ means an unconditional, legally bind- 
ing contract between two parties. Thus, the 
phrase refers to the reciprocal, mirror image 
payment obligations of a traditional futures 
contract. Among other things, this phrase 
does not refer to the settlement obligations 
that exist as the result of normal settlement 
or when-issued trading in the securities mar- 
kets or the determination to offset securities 
options, index participations or similar prod- 
ucts. 

Leverage contracts of the type defined in 
the CFTC's Part 31 rules remain within the 
CFTC's exclusive jurisdiction. The reference 
to the type“ of leverage contract is de- 
signed to ensure that formalistic changes in 
the nature, structure, or characteristics of a 
contract—such as changing the duration 
from 10 years to 9 years—would not exempt 
the instrument from regulation as a leverage 
contract so long as the instrument is the 
functional equivalent of a leverage contract 
as regulated by the CFTC on the date of en- 
actment of this bill. 

This provision is not intended to diminish 
the scope of the so-called Treasury amend- 
ment" which exempts certain transactions 
from coverage of the Commodity Exchange 
Act. For instance, transactions in govern- 
ment securities falling within the scope of 
the Treasury amendment would continue to 
be exempt from the Act by virtue of the 
Treasury amendment and without any need 
to meet the requirements of new section 
2(a)(1)(B)(vi)). 

Exemptive authority 


The bill authorizes the CFTC, in order to 
promote responsible economic or financial 
innovation and fair competition, to exempt 
from any provision of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act (other than the Johnson-Shad 
Accord restrictions) any new product or 
group of products, either unconditionally or 
upon stated terms or conditions or for stated 
periods. Before acting, the Commission must 
determine after notice and comment that 
the exemption is necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest and that the new product: 

(A) Would be limited to appropriate parties 
like banks, institutional investors, or other 
persons having the financial and other quali- 
fications to fulfill the relevant obligations; 

(B) Would be entered into for commercial 
or non-speculative purposes; and 

(C) Would not preclude the Commission or 
any contract market from discharging its 
regulatory or self-regulatory duties. 


Swap agreements and certificates of deposit 


In addition to the CFTC's general exemp- 
tive authority, the CFTC is directed to ex- 
empt swap agreements and certain hybrid 
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bank products. To the extent that these in- 
struments or any subclasses of these instru- 
ments may be considered futures contracts 
and such action is not contrary to the public 
interest, the amendment requires the Com- 
mission to exempt— 

1. swap agreements that are subject to in- 
dividual negotiation as to substantive terms 
beyond price and undertaken in connection 
with a line of business including financial 
intermediation or the hedging activities of 
the parties to the agreements, and 

2. demand deposits, time deposits, or trans- 
action accounts offered by insured, regulated 
financial institutions. 

III. Directives for SEC-CFTC Cooperation 

The bil] requires the CFTC and the SEC, 
not later than 1 year after the effective date 
of this Act, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, to take the steps needed to ad- 
dress a number of pressing inter-market 
issues— 

(1) appropriate coordinated circuit break- 
er" mechanisms and similar requirements; 

(2) sharing price, trading, and enforcement 
data for the detection of intermarket front- 
running and other fraudulent activity; 

(3) the establishment of linked or coordi- 
nated facilities for the clearance and settle- 
ment of transactions; 

(4) the cross-margining of intermarket po- 
sitions among specialists, market makers, 
and others and the use of such intermarket 
positions as security interest for loans and 
other extensions of credit; 

(5) the development of international regu- 
latory agreements and standards involving 
intermarket issues; and 

(6) other intermarket issues which the 
agencies identify. 

The SEC and CFTC must report to Con- 
gress on their actions under this section 
within 15 months.e 
e Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I rise 
today as an original sponsor of the Fu- 
tures Trading Practices Act of 1991. 
The bill we are introducing today will 
assist the CFTC to meet widely re- 
ported difficulties and to build much 
more substantial public confidence. 

This bill, which in most respects par- 
allels S. 1729—the Futures Trading 
Practices Act of 1989—reauthorizes and 
provides the Commodity Futures Trad- 
ing Commission significant new regu- 
latory powers to detect and deter trad- 
ing abuses on U.S. commodity futures 
exchanges. The bill provides for an en- 
hanced and improved agency and calls 
for industry user fees to pay for the in- 
creased costs of such improvements. 

The bill also contains provisions not 
included in S. 1729. Title III of the bill 
creates а new jurisdictional arrange- 
ment for hybrid financial trading in- 
struments and for margins on stock 
index futures. 

Mr. President, the СЕТС was last for- 
mally reauthorized in 1986 for a 3-year 
term. In January 1989, the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee began a typical re- 
authorization process to extend the au- 
thorization for appropriations and to 
make minor changes to the Commodity 
Exchange Act. However, the Chicago 
undercover “sting” operation and sub- 
sequent indictments of futures traders 
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brought the committee to consider- 
ation of wholesale reform in the fu- 
tures regulatory scheme. I note for 
Senators that last Thursday a Federal 
jury in Chicago found 10 soybean trad- 
ers guilty of fraud, 8 of whom were also 
found guilty of racketeering under the 
RICO statutes. 

The focus of that reform was to ad- 
dress the trading abuses identified in 
the "sting" operation and through sub- 
sequent inquiry and study conducted 
by the General Accounting Office. The 
"soybean emergency" in July 1989 
heightened the desire of members of 
the Agriculture Committee to craft a 
comprehensive reform of the futures 
regulatory structure. In November 
1989, the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry unanimously 
reported S. 1729. 

Mr. President, that bill was never 
considered by the full Senate. 'That ef- 
fort languished because of a trifurcated 
jurisdictional dispute between the De- 
partment of the Treasury, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, and the 
CFTC. The controversy, which was 
over the jurisdictional framework of 
Stock index futures and other hybrid fi- 
nancial instruments, delayed and ulti- 
mately derailed consideration of that 
measure. The result of that inaction— 
since October 1989, the CF'TC has been 
operating on the basis of continued ap- 
propriations and without the benefit of 
the significant regulatory improve- 
ments that were contained in S. 1729. 

Mr. President, the bill introduced 
today is an important legislative ini- 
tiative inasmuch as it embodies the 
most significant reform of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act in the 15-year 
history of the СЕТС. Because the U.S. 
futures markets are vital to American 
commerce and competitiveness, Con- 
gress must take action to ensure that 
the most valuable aspect of those mar- 
kets, their integrity, does not slip 
амау. 

This legislation was developed during 
the last session of Congress in an envi- 
ronment of investor distrust and dis- 
satisfaction with the operation of the 
futures markets and their regulator 
the CFTC. In crafting the framework of 
this measure, the Senate Agriculture 
Committee recognized the value of in- 
creasing investor confidence in the 
markets and the necessity to establish 
a framework from which the U.S. mar- 
kets can continue their international 
preeminence in futures trading. 

This legislation, by greatly expand- 
ing the CFTC's power to force ex- 
changes to improve their trade practice 
oversight and disciplinary systems, 
provides the CFTC with the regulatory 
and enforcement tools to foster and po- 
lice integrity in the futures markets. It 
requires futures exchanges to develop 
and to implement audit trail'" tech- 
nology to monitor, capture and record 
trades occurring on their trading 
floors. This audit trail requirement 
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will provide the data for exchanges and 
regulators to quickly detect unusual 
and potentially illegal trading prac- 
tices and patterns. 

The bill also: requires exchanges to 
take actions to prevent conflicts of in- 
terest and insider trading, provides for 
increased civil and criminal penalties, 
requires CFTC action to deal with trad- 
ing abuses attributable to the practice 
of dual trading; and, requires CFTC 
monitoring of broker associations. To 
cover the costs of this increased regu- 
latory activity, the budget of the 
CFTC, over the 5-year life of the bill, is 
increased by 60 percent. The increase is 
covered in significant measure by the 
imposition of fees for services provided 
by the CFTC to the various commodity 
exchanges. 

In title ІП, the legislation: assigns 
margin oversight authority on stock 
index futures to the Federal Reserve 
System Board of Governors, establishes 
a regulatory framework under which 
certain hybrid' instruments such as 
Index Participations [IP’s] can trade 
under either the futures or securities 
regulatory regime, and provides the 
CFTC with exemptive authority to per- 
mit certain instruments that have the 
characteristics of futures contracts to 
trade outside of the futures regulatory 
system. The provisions in this title are 
crafted very narrowly and are designed 
to maintain, for the most part, existing 
regulatory boundaries. 

Mr. President, the futures exchanges 
of this Nation play an indispensable 
role in the commerce of the United 
States by providing producers, mer- 
chants, processors, financial managers 
the means through which they can en- 
gage in price discovery and risk trans- 
fer. The exchanges are of the primary 
cornerstones of American competitive- 
ness. As such, the Members of this 
body cannot afford to delay imple- 
menting the important reforms con- 
tained in this legislation. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to join 
with me in cosponsoring this measure 
and to help foster a swift consideration 
of the bill by the full Senate.e 
è Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, just over 
a year ago the distinguished chairman 
and ranking member of the Agriculture 
Committee stood in this Chamber to 
detail the scandals that rocked our Na- 
tion’s futures markets throughout 1989. 
Senators LEAHY and LUGAR reported 
that the Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission suffered a loss of credibil- 
ity and that the Federal regulation of 
our futures markets had suffered a 
“nervous breakdown.”’ 

The Agriculture Committee, after an 
extensive examination of trading 
abuses, market manipulation, conflicts 
of interest, inadequate surveillance and 
poor regulatory oversight of the fu- 
tures markets, reported out the Fu- 
tures Trading Practices Act. Senator 
LEAHY summed up the purpose of this 
legislation best when he stated: 
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The events [in the futures markets] add up 
to one inescapable conclusion—the system is 
not working. * * *, These markets аге sim- 
ply too essential а part of our economy for 
us to stand by and allow this to happen. 
Without the public's trust, the markets can 
no longer function. They can no longer serve 
the needs of our country. Today, that trust 
is damaged. * * * [This legislation] is а bi- 
partisan, comprehensive package of reforms 
designed to restore faith in futures markets. 

Mr. President, while I supported 
those fundamental reforms to ensure 
strong, efficient and fair futures mar- 
kets, I believed that the Futures Trad- 
ing Practices Act could be signifi- 
cantly improved by adding reform 
measures designed to enhance public 
confidence in our Nation's capital mar- 
kets as well. The capital markets— 
which are critical to channeling the 
savings of millions of Americans to 
help thousands of large and small busi- 
nesses meet the competitive challenges 
confronting our Nation—are made up 
of linked and interdependent markets 
which trade stocks, stock options and 
stock index futures. 

Last June, President Bush submitted 
comprehensive legislation—the Capital 
Markets Competition, Stability and 
Fairness Act—to strengthen our cap- 
ital markets by addressing weaknesses 
in our regulatory structure that were 
evident in the wake of the stock mar- 
ket crash in October 1987. Lest we for- 
get, on a day now known as Black Mon- 
day—the Nation's stock markets 
plunged into their steepest single de- 
cline in American history. The Dow 
Jones Industrial Average dropped a 
record 508 points—a loss of 23 percent 
of its value. In just 4 trading days be- 
tween October 14 and October 19, 1987 
the stocks traded in this Nation’s mar- 
kets lost almost a third of their 
value—almost a trillion dollars van- 
ished from our markets virtually over- 
night. 

While the Nation escaped total eco- 
nomic devastation on Black Monday, 
aftershocks are still being felt. Two 
years after the crash, in October 1989, 
the Dow Jones Industrial Average 
dropped 190 points—and the specter of 
another major crisis was before the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I supported the Cap- 
ital Markets Competition, Stability 
and Fairness Act, and, along with col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle, 
sought to incorporate those reforms 
into the Futures Trading Practices 
Act. 

During Securities subcommittee 
hearings last year on the administra- 
tion’s proposal, Senator LEAHY, as the 
chairman of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee, appeared and pledged to work with 
the leadership of the subcommittee to 
implement those reforms necessary to 
strengthen our capital markets. 

Consequently, as the ranking mem- 
ber of the Securities Subcommittee I 
joined Senators LEAHY and LUGAR, re- 
spectively the distinguished chairman 
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and ranking member of the Agriculture 
Committee, Senator DODD, the chair- 
man of the Securities Subcommittee, 
and Senator BOND, the only member of 
this body privileged to serve on both 
the Agriculture and Banking Commit- 
tees, in formulating а comprehensive 
amendment to the Futures Trading 
Practices Act designed to increase the 
safety, competitiveness and harmony 
of our financial markets. 

Тһе legislation that the five of us de- 
veloped would— 

Enhance the safety of financial mar- 
kets by consolidating margin setting 
authority over stocks, stock options, 
and stock index futures in the Federal 
Reserve Board; 

Increase the competitiveness of our 
markets by permitting new innovative 
financial instruments with attributes 
of both securities and futures to trade 
in either market; and 

Promote stability by directing the 
SEC and СЕТС to coordinate and har- 
monize regulations with respect to is- 
sues that cut across securities and fu- 
tures markets. 

Regrettably, Senate consideration of 
this legislation was blocked in the 
waning hours of the 10186 Congress. 
However, today, I am pleased to join 
Senators LEAHY, LUGAR, DODD, and 
BOND as an original cosponsor of the 
Futures Trading Practices Act which 
includes essential capital market re- 
form legislation as title III—the 
Intermarket Coordination Act. 

Mr. President, I would like to make 
clear that the Intermarket Coordina- 
tion Act reflects a compromise among 
the leaders of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee and the Securities Subcommittee. 
For those who support the administra- 
tion’s Capital Markets Competition, 
Stability and Fairness Act—this com- 
promise does not go far enough. How- 
ever, for those who staunchly oppose 
any reforms to strengthen our capital 
markets—the i{ntermarket Coordina- 
tion Act goes much too far. 

I believe I speak for all of the authors 
of the Intermarket Coordination Act 
when I state that these measures are 
the minimum reforms necessary to ad- 
dress the most critical issues confront- 
ing our markets—Federal oversight of 
margins, open competition among fu- 
tures and securities markets, and regu- 
latory coordination by the SEC and 
CFTC of vital intermarket issues. We 
agree that in order to strengthen our 
capital markets these reforms should 
not—and cannot—be weakened. 

There may be those who will seek to 
use this legislation to divide market 
against market, regulator against reg- 
ulator, and even committee against 
committee. However, those of us who 
have worked hard in developing this 
legislation, know that Congress is not 
being asked to choose sides. We have 
strong securities markets and strong 
futures markets. But they can be made 
better. This legislation strengthens our 
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markets by resolving those issues that 
currently divide and weaken the regu- 
lation of our securities and futures 
markets and undermine investor con- 
fidence in our securities markets. 

Mr. President, I am confident that 
my colleagues will agree that our fi- 
nancial markets must work in har- 
mony. These reforms deal with na- 
tional markets, with participants in 
every part of the country, which serve 
the capital needs of companies in every 
corner of the United States. When it 
comes to addressing problems that af- 
fect our financial markets—a vital na- 
tional asset—I am equally confident 
that our colleagues will join the lead- 
ership of the Agriculture Committee 
and the Securities Subcommittee in 
standing firmly on common ground.e 


By Mr. RIEGLE: 

S. 208. A bill to provide Federal 
grants to States for programs to iden- 
tify and aid individuals who have been 
exposed to the drug diethylstibestrol 
[DES]; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EXPOSURE TO DES 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, today I 
am reintroducing legislation that will 
help bring to the forefront the plight of 
those women and their children who 
have been exposed to the synthetic hor- 
mone diethylstilbestrol [DES]. 

The hormone DES was first syn- 
thesized in 1938. From 1941 to 1971, this 
hormone was used to help reduce the 
risk of miscarriages. Despite studies in 
the early 1950's demonstrating that the 
drug was ineffective, the distribution 
and use continued for another 20 years. 
It was not until 1971, with the estab- 
lishment of the definitive link between 
the development of a rare form of can- 
cer of the cervix and vagina in young 
women and their exposure to DES of 
their mothers during pregnancy, that 
its use was finally discontinued. It is 
estimated that during this 30-year span 
of time 4 million sons and daughters 
were exposed in utero. Since 1971, а 
Stream of reports related to the medi- 
cal side effects of DES exposure have 
become known. I will briefly summa- 
rize these findings and describe them 
as they relate to DES mothers, daugh- 
ters, and sons, respectively. 

A study by the Dartmouth Medical 
School has demonstrated an increased 
risk of breast cancer in women exposed 
to DES during pregnancy. A significant 
aspect of this discovery was the finding 
that the increased risk did not become 
clinically evident until 20 years after 
the actual exposure. As these women 
age, this risk may become even more 
pronounced. 

With regard to DES daughters, an as- 
sociation between DES exposure during 
pregnancy and the rare clear cell ade- 
nocarcinoma of the cervix and vagina 
has been well documented and studied. 
Over 400 cases have been reported and 
approximately 1 out of every 1,000 DES 
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daughters will develop this rare cancer 
before age 32. Twenty-five percent of 
these cancer victims may die as a re- 
sult of their exposure. Because of their 
cancer risk, DES daughters must have 
special screening examinations by doc- 
tors trained in the techniques needed 
to detect this rare form of cancer. DES 
daughters also have twice the rate of 
dysplasia as nonexposed women: in 
some women, dysplasia is а 
precancerous condition. For this геа- 
son, DES daughters should be espe- 
cially careful to have regular examina- 
tions. 

Pregnancy problems are affecting the 
greatest number of DES daughters. Up 
to half of all DES daughters will have 
some kind of problem, including ec- 
topic-tubal-pregnancy, miscarriage, 
and premature labor and delivery. Be- 
cause of their pregnancy risks, DES 
daughters must be seen more fre- 
quently during pregnancy. 

The new findings of а study con- 
ducted at the Michigan State Univer- 
sity College of Human Medicine creates 
even greater concern about the health 
effects of DES. Researchers have found 
that not only are the first and second 
generations affected by DES exposure, 
but the third generation as well. The 
risk of developing cancer among the 
DES granddaughters is no less than 
that of the DES daughters. What this 
means is a significant increase in the 
number of people who will, because of 
DES exposure, develop this rare form 
of cancer. Even with increasing age 
women can no longer consider them- 
selves safe from cancer associated with 
exposure to DES. 

The health risks for DES sons have 
been less well studied. However, some 
Studies have shown an increased risk of 
genital problems and infertility among 
DES sons. Current research is inves- 
tigating risks associated with testicu- 
lar cancer. 

This legislation would provide sup- 
port to States for efforts to identify in- 
dividuals who were exposed to DES and 
to help these individuals lessen the se- 
rious health risks resulting from expo- 
sure to DES. Grants to States would be 
used to identify women who took DES 
during pregnancy and the children of 
these women and to educate the public 
about the importance of medical care 
to detect and treat conditions resulting 
from DES exposure. Тһе establishment 
of a voluntary State registry would be 
used for the dissemination of informa- 
tion about DES. Тһе bill also provides 
for the creation of State programs to 
help in the development of screening 
and diagnostic services and dissemina- 
tion of information to health care pro- 
viders. 

It is clear that individuals exposed to 
DES #111 require regular and periodic 
evaluation for the rest of their lives. 
This bill will greatly increase available 
support for educational activities and 
the delivery of adequate health serv- 
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ісев to those in need. With this in- 
crease in support we will begin to re- 
duce the serious health risk to DES 
mothers and their children. 

DES Action is а national organiza- 
tion devoted to helping those exposed 
to DES. This volunteer group should be 
commended for their efforts as a na- 
tional educational, advocacy, and re- 
ferral center on behalf of individuals 
who have been exposed to DES. DES is 
currently authorized for use to treat 
certain types of cancer, as an ''estro- 
gen replacement therapy" for meno- 
pausal women. It is not authorized for 
use to suppress lactation in women 
who choose not to breast feed, as & 
postcoital contraceptive, or in animal 
feed. Nevertheless, these uses some- 
times continue, without evidence of 
safety. Only through a greater public 
awareness of the DES problem will we 
be able to ascertain the extent and 
Scope of the problem and implement 
the appropriate care. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in full in 
the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 208 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Health 
and Human Services (hereinafter in this Act 
referred to as the Secretary“) shall estab- 
lish a program of grants to States to assist 
States in establishing programs— 

(1) to identify women who 
diethylstilbestrol while pregnant; 

(2) to identify the children of such women 
who were exposed to diethylstilbestrol in 
utero; 

(3) to establish a voluntary registry of such 
individuals to facilitate informing them of 
new developments related to 
diethylstilbestrol; 

(4) to provide public education regarding 
the health effects associated with 
diethylstilbestro] and the importance of 
medical care to detect and treat such effects; 

(5) to provide information to health profes- 
sions personnel on the necessity of identify- 
ing exposed individuals, the health effects 
associated with diethylstilbestrol, and the 
provisions of medical care of the detection 
and treatment for such health effects; and 

(6) to provide screening and diagnostic 
services for exposed individuals for the 
health effects associated with 
diethylstilbestrol. 

(b) SUBSEQUENT GRANTS.—Any State re- 
ceiving a grant to operate programs under 
subsection (a) may operate such programs di- 
rectly or make grants to public or private 
organizations within such State to operate 
such programs. 

SEC. 2. APPLICATION. 

(а) ІМ GENERAL.—No grant may be made 
under section 1 unless an application there- 
for has been submitted to and approved by 
the Secretary. Such an application shall— 

(1) contain such information and be sub- 
mitted in such form and manner as the Sec- 
retary shall prescribe; and 

(2) demonstrate to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary that in each year of participation 
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in the grant program the applicant will ob- 
tein the following percentages of its pro- 
jected budget from non-Federal sources of 
funding: 

(A) At least 25 percent in the first and sec- 
ond years. 

(B) At least 50 percent in the third year. 

(C) At least 65 percent in the fourth and 
fifth years. 

(b) ELIGIBILITY.—No State shall be eligible 
for more than 5 years of funding under this 
Act. 

SEC. 3. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

For each fiscal year there is authorized to 
be appropriated $6,000,000 to carry out this 
Act. Amounts appropriated under this Act 
shall remain available until expended. 

SEC. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE. 


This Act shall become effective on October 
1, 1989. 


By Mr. RIEGLE: 

S. 209. A bill to designate certain riv- 
ers in the State of Michigan as compo- 
nents of the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources. 

MICHIGAN WILD AND SCENIC RIVERS ACT 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Michigan wild 
and scenic rivers bill. This bill will pro- 
tect some of the most beautiful and 
pristine rivers in Michigan. It is vitally 
important that a small part of Michi- 
gan's priceless river resources remain 
in their free-flowing, natural form. I 
feel very strongly that we should pro- 
tect the natural qualities that make 
those regions so attractive so that fu- 
ture generations can enjoy them as we 
do. Today we take a major step in that 
direction. 

The legislation I introduced today 
truly reflects the original purpose of 
the National Wild and Scenic Rivers 
Act. The bill protects the most impor- 
tant natural values of these rivers, 
while maintaining the rights of the 
people who live on or near the river 
corridors. Wild and scenic designation 
wil help promote this region across 
the Nation as a destination for fishing, 
canoeing, and camping. River enthu- 
siasts will recognize northern Michigan 
as one of the premier natural river 
areas in the Eastern United States. 
The bill was specifically designed to 
make sure that a large majority of the 
protected river corridors are within the 
boundaries of Michigan’s three na- 
tional forests. Under the National Wild 
and Scenic Rivers Act, no private lands 
in the designated corridors may be ac- 
quired by Forest Service condemnation 
if a majority of designated area is 
within the National Forest. I strongly 
support this approach as a protective 
measure for those landowners affected 
by this bill. My aim is to assure that 
those few designated areas outside of 
the National Forest remain in the con- 
trol of the private landowners. The in- 
tention of my bill is to promote the 
true value of this unique region, with 
minimum change in the relationship 
between the people and the land they 
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have lived on for years. In almost every 
case, the private landowners of Michi- 
gan have been responsible stewards of 
the land. I believe this bill seeks to 
maintain that heritage without re- 
stricting current uses of those river 
corridors. 

Last year the Michigan rivers bill 
generated vigorous debate. Public 
hearings were held in Washington as 
well as in Michigan. Local residents, 
environmental groups, hunting, trap- 
ping, and fishing groups and local units 
of government were all consulted. Nu- 
merous changes to the original bill 
were made as a result of those hearings 
and I now believe we can move ahead 
with this important environmental leg- 
islation this year. 

I would like to thank the many resi- 
dents of northern Michigan and the 
Upper Peninsula who have been in- 
volved in the development of the 
Michigan rivers bill. Their input, as 
well as the analysis of the timber in- 
dustry, has been vital to my under- 
standing of all the issues involved with 
this legislation. This bill is supported 
by the Michigan United Conservation 
Clubs, the largest sportsmen’s organi- 
zation in the State, the Mackinaw 
Chapter of the Sierra Club, the Upper 
Peninsula Environmental Council, and 
many other conservation groups. I look 
forward to working with everyone who 
has an interest in the Michigan rivers 
bill. I hope we will be able to move this 
legislation forward so Michigan can re- 
ceive recognition as home to some of 
the Nation’s most valuable wild rivers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of the bill be included in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 209 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 
This Act may be cited as the “Michigan 
Scenic Rivers Act of 1990”, 


SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 
The Congress finds that— 

(1) the State of Michigan possesses many 
outstanding free-flowing rivers which with 
their adjacent lands have resource values of 
national significance, such as outstanding 
wildlife and fisheries, ecological and rec- 
reational values, and historic and prehistoric 
sites; 

(2) many of these rivers have been found to 
be eligible for inclusion in the national wild 
and scenic rivers system by the United 
States Forest Service while others possess 
outstanding values that make them eligible 
for wild and scenic river designation; and 

(3) the conservation of these river areas 
and their outstanding natural, cultural, and 
recreational values is important to the herit- 
age of Michigan and to its tourism and out- 
door recreation industry and long-term eco- 
nomic development. 
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SEC. 3. WILD, SCENIC, AND RECREATIONAL 
RIVER DESIGNATION. 

(a) Section 3(a) of the Wild and Scenic Riv- 
ers Act (16 U.S.C. 1274(a)) is amended by add- 
ing the following new paragraphs at the end 
thereof: 

*( ) BIG BEAR CREEK, MICHIGAN.— The 6.5- 
mile segment from Coates Highway to the 
Main Manistee River, to be administered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture as a scenic 
river. 

“( ) BLACK, MICHIGAN.—The 14-mile seg- 
ment from the Ottawa National Forest 
boundary to Lake Superior, to be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Agriculture as a 
Scenic river. 

"( ) CARP, MICHIGAN.—The 35.4-mile seg- 
ment from its origin at the confluence of 
outlets of Frenchman Lake and Carp Lake in 
section 26, township 44 north, range 6 west, 
to Lake Huron, to be administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the following 
classes: 

“(А) The 9.9-mile segment from its origin 
аб the confluence of outlets of Frenchman 
Lake and Carp Lake in section 26, township 
44 north, range 6 west, to Forest Develop- 
ment Road 3458 in section 32, township 43 
north, range 5 west, as a scenic river. 

B) Тһе 6.5-mile segment from the Forest 
Development Road 3458 in section 32, town- 
ship 43 north, range 5 west, to Michigan 
State Highway 123, as a scenic river. 

“(С) Тһе 7.5-mile segment from Michigan 
State Highway 123 to one quarter of a mile 
upstream from Forest Development Road 
3119, as а wild river. 

(D) The 0.5-mile segment from one quar- 
ter of a mile upstream of Forest Develop- 
ment Road 3119 to one quarter mile down- 
stream of Forest Development Road 3119, as 
а scenic river. 

(E) Тһе 4.9-mile segment from one quar- 
ter of а mile downstream of Forest Develop- 
ment Road 3119 to McDonald Rapids, as a 
wild river. 

„(F) The 6.1-mile segment from McDonald 
Rapids to Lake Huron, as a scenic river. 

“( ) INDIAN, MICHIGAN.—The 51-mile seg- 
ment from Hovey Lake to Indian Lake to be 
administered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the following classes: 

“(А) The 12-mile segment from Hovey Lake 
to Fish Lake, as a scenic river. 

„B) The 39-mile segment from Fish Lake 
to Indian Lake, as a recreational river. 

"( ) MANISTEE, MICHIGAN.—The 26-mile 
segment from the Michigan DNR boat ramp 
below Tippy Dam to the Michigan State 
Highway 55 bridge, to be administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as а recreational 
river. 

“( ) ONTONAGON, MICHIGAN.—Segments of 
certain tributaries, totaling 142.4 miles, to be 
administered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
as follows: 

"(A) The 46-mile segment of the East 
Branch Ontonagon from its origin at Spring 
Lake to the Ottawa National Forest bound- 
ary in the following classes: 

*(1) The 20.5-mile segment from its origin 
аб Spring Lake to its confluence with an 
unnamed stream in section 30, township 48 
north, range 37 west, as a recreational river. 

*(11) The 25.5-mile segment from its con- 
fluence with an unnamed stream in section 
30, township 48 north, range 37 west, to the 
Ottawa National Forest boundary, as a wild 
river. 

“(В) The 59.4-mile segment of the Middle 
Branch Ontonagon, from its origin at Crook- 
ed Lake to the northern boundary of the Ot- 
tawa National Forest in the following class- 
es: 
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“(1) The 20-mile segment from its origin at 
Crooked Lake to Burned Dam, as a rec- 
reational river. 

ii) The 8-mile segment from Burned Dam 
to Bond Falls Flowage, as a scenic river. 

(111) Тһе 8-mile segment from Bond Falls 
to Agate Falls, as a scenic river. 

(iv) Тһе 6-mile segment from Agate Falls 
to Trout Creek, as a scenic river. 

"(v) The 17.4-mile segment from Trout 
Creek to the northern boundary of the Ot- 
tawa National Forest, as a wild river. 

“(C) The 37-mile segment of the Cisco 
Branch Ontonagon from its origin at Cisco 
Lake Dam to its confluence with Ten-Mile 
Creek south of Ewen in the following classes: 

“(i) The 10-mile segment from the origin of 
Cisco Branch Ontonagon at Cisco Lake Dam 
to the County Road 527 crossing, as a rec- 
reational river. 

„ii) The 27-mile segment from the Forest 

Development Road 527 crossing to the con- 
fluence of the Cisco Branch and Ten-Mile 
Creek, as a scenic river. 
The Secretary is authorized to acquire fee 
title to lands which, as of August 1, 1990, 
were owned by Upper Peninsula Energy Cor- 
poration without regard to any acreage limi- 
tation set forth in subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion or subsection (a) or (b) of section 6 of 
this Act. 

"( ) PAINT, MICHIGAN.—Segments of the 
mainstream and certain tributaries, totaling 
51 miles, to be administered by the Secretary 
of Agriculture as follows: 

“(А) The 6-mile segment of the main stem 
from the confluence of the North and South 
Branches Paint to the Ottawa National For- 
est boundary, as a recreational river. 

“(В) The 17-mile segment of the North 
Branch Paint from its origin at Mallard 
Lake to its confluence with the South 
Branch Paint, as a recreational river. 

"(C) The 28-mile segment of the South 
Branch Paint from its origin at Paint River 
Springs to its confluence with the North 
Branch Paint, as a recreational river. 

"( ) PINE, MICHIGAN.—The 25-mile seg- 
ment from Lincoln Bridge to the east 116th 
line of section 16, township 21 north, range 13 
west, to be administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as a scenic river. 

"( ) PRESQUE ISLE, MICHIGAN.—Segments 
of the mainstream and certain tributaries, 
totaling 57 miles, to be administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as follows: 

"(A) Тһе 23-mile segment of the main- 
stream, from the confluence of the East and 
West Branches of Presque Isle to Minnewawa 
Falls, to be classified as follows: 

"(i) The 17-mile segment from the con- 
fluence of the East and West Branches 
Presque Isle to Michigan State Highway 28, 
as a recreational river. 

(11) The 6-mile segment from Michigan 
State Highway 28 to Minnewawa Falls, аза 
scenic river. 

"(B) The 14-mile segment of the East 
Branch Presque Isle within the Ottawa Na- 
tional Forest, as a recreational river. 

() The 7-mile segment of the South 
Branch Presque Isle within the Ottawa Na- 
tional Forest, as a recreational river. 

"(D) The 13-mile segment of the West 
Branch Presque Isle within the Ottawa Na- 
tional Forest, as a scenic river. 

"( ) STURGEON, HIAWATHA NATIONAL FOR- 
EST, MICHIGAN.—The 43.9-mile segment from 
the north line of section 26, township 43 
north, range 19 west, to Lake Michigan, to be 
adminístered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the following classes: 

“(А) The 21.7-mile segment from the north 
line of section 26, township 43 north, range 19 
west, to Forest Highway 13 as a scenic river. 
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"(B) The 22.2-mile segment from Forest 
Highway 13 to Lake Michigan as a rec- 
reational river. 

“( ) STURGEON, OTTAWA NATIONAL FOREST, 
MICHIGAN.—The 25-mile segment from its 
entry into the Ottawa National Forest to the 
northern boundary of the Ottawa National 
Forest, to be administered by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in the following classes: 

“(А) Тһе 16.5-mile segment from its entry 
into the Ottawa National Forest to Prickett 
Lake, as a wild river. 

“(B) The 8.5-mile segment from the outlet 
of Prickett Lake Dam to the northern 
boundary of the Ottawa National Forest, as 
& scenic river. 

"( ) EAST BRANCH OF THE TAHQUAMENON, 
MICHIGAN.—The 13.2-mile segment from its 
origin in section 8, township 45 north, range 
5 west, to the Hiawatha National Forest 
boundary, to be administered by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in the following class- 
es: 

“(А) Тһе 10-mile segment from its origin іп 
section 8, township 45 north, range 5 west, to 
the center of section 20, township 46 north, 
range 6 west, as a recreational river. 

*(B) The 3.2-mile segment from the center 
of section 20, township 46 north, range 6 
west, to the boundary of the Hiawatha Na- 
tional Forest, as a wild river. 

"( ) WHITEFISH, MICHIGAN.—Segments of 
the mainstream and certain tributaries, to- 
taling 35.6 miles, to be administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as follows: 

“(А) The 11.1-mile segment of the main- 
stream from íts confluence with the East and 
West Branches of the Whitefish to Lake 
Michigan in the following classes: 

“(1) Тһе 9-mile segment from its con- 
fluence with the East and West Branches of 
the Whitefish to the center of section 16, 
township 41 north, range 21 west, as а scenic 
river. 

**(11) The 2.1-mile segment from the center 
of section 16, township 41 north, range 21 
west, to Lake Michigan, as a recreational 
river. 

"(B) Тһе 15-mile segment of the East 
Branch Whitefish from the crossing of Coun- 
ty Road 003 in section 6, township 44 north, 
range 20 west, to its confluence with the 
West Branch Whitefish, as a scenic river. 

"(C) The 9.5-mile segment of the West 
Branch Whitefish from the National Forest 
boundary in section 5, township 44 north, 
range 21 west, to its confluence with the 
East Branch Whitefish in the following class- 
es: 

**(1) The 2-mile segment from the National 
Forest boundary in section 5, township 44 
north, range 21 west, to County Road 444, as 
а recreational river. 

“(ii) The 7.5-mile segment from County 
Road 444 to its confluence with the East 
Branch Whitefish, as а scenic river. 

"( ) YELLOW рос, MICHIGAN.—The 4-mile 
segment from its origin at the outlet of Bull- 
dog Lake Dam to the boundary of the Ottawa 
National Forest, to be administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as a wild river. 

“( ) BRULE, MICHIGAN AND WISCONSIN.— 
The 33-mile segment from the Brule Lake in 
the northeast quarter of section 15, township 
41 north, range 13 east, to the National For- 
est boundary at the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 31, township 41 north, range 17 east, to 
be administered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as a recreational river.“ 

SEC. 4. WILD AND SCENIC RIVER STUDIES. 

(a) STUDY RIVERS.—Section 5(a) of the Wild 
and Scenic Rivers Act (16 U.S.C. 1276(a)) is 
amended by adding the following new para- 
graphs at the end thereof: 
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"( ) LITTLE MANISTEE, MICHIGAN.—The 42- 
mile segment within the Huron-Manistee Na- 
tional Forest. 

“( ) WHITE, MICHIGAN.— The 75.4-mile seg- 
ment within the Huron-Manistee National 
Forest as follows: 

“(А) Тһе 30.8-mile segment of the main 
stem from U.S. 31 to the Huron-Manistee Na- 
tional Forest boundary at the north line of 
section 2, township 13 north, range 15 west, 
1.5 miles southwest of Hesperia. 

„B) The 18.9-mile segment of the South 
Branch White from the Huron-Manistee Na- 
tional Forest boundary east of Hesperia at 
the west line of section 22, township 14 north, 
range 14 west, to Echo Drive, section 6, town- 
Ship 13 north, range 12 west. 

"(C) The 25.7-mile segment of the North 
Branch White from its confluence with the 
South Branch White in section 25, township 
13 north, range 16 west, to McLaren Lake in 
section 11, township 14 north, range 15 west. 

"( ) ONTONAGON, MICHIGAN.—The 47-mile 
segment of the Ontonagon as follows: 

(A) The 27-mile segment of the West 
Branch from the Michigan State Highway 28 
crossing to Victoria Reservoir. 

„B) The 20-mile segment of the South 
Branch from the confluence of the Cisco 
Branch and Tenmile Creek to the confluence 
with the West Branch Ontonagon. 

"( ) PAINT, MICHIGAN.—The 70-mile seg- 
ment as follows: 

“(А) 34 miles of the mainstream beginning 
аб the eastern boundary of the Ottawa Na- 
tional Forest in section 1, township 44 north, 
range 35 west, to the city of Crystal Falls. 

B) 15 miles of the mainstream of the Net 
River from its confluence with the east and 
west branches to its confluence with the 
mainstream of the Paint River. 

“(С) 15 miles of the east branch of the Net 
River from its source in section 8, township 
47 north, range 32 west, to its confluence 
with the mainstream of the Net River in sec- 
tion 24, township 46 north, range 34 west. 

D) 14 miles of the west branch of the Net 
River from its source in section 35, township 
48 north, range 34 west, to its confluence 
with the mainstream of the Net River in sec- 
tion 24, township 46 north, range 34 west. 

. "( ) PRESQUE ISLE, MICHIGAN.—The 13- 
mile segment of the mainstream from 
Minnewawa Falls to Lake Superior. 

"( ) STURGEON, OTTAWA NATIONAL FOREST, 
MICHIGAN.—The 36-mile segment of the main- 
stream from the source at Wagner Lake in 
section 13, township 49 north, range 31 west, 
to the eastern boundary of the Ottawa Na- 
tional Forest in section 12, township 48 
north, range 35 west. 

“( ) STURGEON, HIAWATHA NATIONAL FOR- 
EST, MICHIGAN.—The 18.1-mile segment from 
Sixteen Mile Lake to the north line of sec- 
tion 26, township 43 north, range 19 west. 

“( ) TAHQUAMENON, MICHIGAN.—The 103.5- 
mile segment as follows— 

“(А) the 90-mile segment of the main- 
stream beginning at the source in section 21, 
township 47 north, range 12 west, to the 
mouth at Whitefish Bay; and 

“(В) the 13.5-mile segment of the east 
branch from the western boundary of the 
Hiawatha National Forest in section 19, 
township 46 north, range 6 west, to its con- 
fluence with the mainstream. 

"( ) WHITEFISH, MICHIGAN.—The 24-mile 
segment of the West Branch Whitefish from 
its source in section 26, township 46 north, 
range 23 west, to the National Forest bound- 
ary in section 5, township 44 north, range 21 
west.“ 

(b) STUDY PROVISIONS.—Section 5(b) of such 
Act (16 U.S.C. 1276(b)) is amended by adding 
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at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(8) The study of segments of the Little 
Manistee, White, Paint, Presque Isle, 
Ontonagon, Sturgeon (Hiawatha), Sturgeon 
(Ottawa), Whitefish, and Tahquamenon Riv- 
ers in Michigan under subsection (a) shall be 
completed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the report submitted thereon not later 
than at the end of the third fiscal year begin- 
ning after the date of enactment of this 
paragraph. For purposes of such river stud- 
ies, the Secretary shall consult with each 
River Study Committee authorized under 
section 5 of the Michigan Scenic Rivers Act 
of 1990, and shall encourage public participa- 
tion and involvement through hearings, 
workshops, and such other means as are 
necessary to be effective.“ 

SEC. 5. RIVER STUDY COMMITTEES. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT AND MEMBERSHIP.—At 
the earliest practicable date following the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture (hereinafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the Secretary“), in con- 
sultation with the Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources, shall establish for each 
river identified in section 4 a River Study 
Committee (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as Committee“). Membership оп 
each Committee shall consist of members ap- 
pointed as follows: 

(1) Two members appointed by the appro- 
priate Secretary. 

(2) Two members appointed by the Sec- 
retary from recommendations made by the 
Governor of the State of Michigan from the 
Department of Natural Resources. 

(3) Two members appointed by the Sec- 
retary from among representatives of local 
or State conservation and environmental 


ups. 

(4) One member appointed by the Secretary 
from among representatives of each of the 
towns included in the study area. 

(5) Two members appointed by the Sec- 
retary from commercial timber interests in 
the State of Michigan. 

(6) One nonvoting member who shall be an 
employee of the Forest Service. 

(b) ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS.—(1) А va- 
cancy in a Committee shall be filled in the 
manner in which the original appointment 
was made. 

(2) The Chair of a Committee shall be 
elected by the members of the Committee. 

(3) The members of the Committee who are 
not full-time officers or employees of the 
United States shall serve without compensa- 
tion. 

(c) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FROM THE SEC- 
RETARY.—The Secretary shall provide such 
technical and financial assistance to each 
such committee as the Secretary deems nec- 
essary. 

(d) STATE AND LOCAL SERVICES.—Each such 
committee may accept services and other as- 
sistance from State and local governments. 

(e) STUDY PROCESS.—Each river study com- 
mittee shall advise the Secretary іп the 
preparation of the report to Congress ге- 
quired by section 4 of the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act (16 U.S.C. 1275(a)) for the rivers 
specified in section 4 of this Act. 

(f) TERMINATION.—Each such committee 
shall terminate upon submission of the re- 
port to Congress referred to in subsection (e) 
for the river concerned. 

БЕС. 6. MISCELLANEOUS 

(a) HUNTING, FISHING, AND TRAPPING.—Con- 
sistent with section 13(a) of the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act (16 U.S.C. 1271-1287), noth- 
ing in this Act shall be construed to enlarge, 
diminish, or modify the jurisdiction or re- 
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sponsibilities of the State of Michigan with 
respect to fish and wildlife, including hunt- 
ing, fishing, and trapping on any lands ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
pursuant to this Act. 

(b) SEA LAMPREY CONTROL.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the installa- 
tion and operation of facilities or other ac- 
tivities within or outside the boundaries of 
those river segments designated by this Act 
for the control of the lamprey eel shall be 
permitted subject to such restrictions and 
conditions as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may prescribe for the protection of water 
quality and other values of the river, includ- 
ing the wild and scenic characteristics of the 
river: Provided, That the Secretary shall de- 
termine in the river management plan for 
each such designated river that such facili- 
ties or activities are necessary for control of 
the lamprey eel. 

(с) AccESS.—The Secretary shall maintain 
traditional public access to the river seg- 
ments designated by this Act, except that 
the Secretary, in consultation with the Di- 
rector of the Michigan Department of Natu- 
ral Resources, shall provide in the river man- 
agement plan for each designated river seg- 
ment for maintenance, closure, relocation, 
stabilization, improvements, or other appro- 
priate adjustments as may be necessary for 
the management of such river segments. 

(d) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in 
this Act shall be construed as enlarging, di- 
minishing, or modifying the limitations on 
the acquisition of lands within a designated 
river segment contained in section 6(b) of the 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act (16 U.S.C. 
1271(b)). 

SEC, 7. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, 
Mr. PACKWOOD, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. Baucus, Мг. BENT- 
SEN, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. BINGAMAN, 
Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. COHEN, Mr. 
CONRAD, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. GORE, Mr. 
HARKIN, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
HOLLINGS, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. 
KERRY, Mr. KOHL, Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, Ms. MIKULSKI, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr. SIMON, Mr. SPECTER, 
and Mr. WIRTH): 

S.J. Res. 3. Joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relative to equal 
rights for women and men; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

PROPOSED EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator PACKWOOD 
today, on behalf of myself and my col- 
leagues, to reintroduce the equal rights 
amendment, and to reaffirm my strong 
commitment to making ERA part of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

As we mark the birth of the Bill of 
Rights in this final year of our com- 
memoration of the bicentennial of our 
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Constitution, it is appropriate that we 
once again strive to achieve the noble 
purposes of our founding document. 
Тһе great advances we have made over 
the past 200 years toward true equality 
for all Americans can be continued and 
enhanced by including equality for 
women in the Constitution. 

Enactment and ratification of the 
ERA is essential to ensure equality for 
women in both the law and the life of 
this land. The need for а constitutional 
guarantee of equal rights for all citi- 
zens remains compelling. Existing stat- 
utory prohibitions against sex dis- 
crimination have failed to give women 
basic educational and employment op- 
portunities equal to those available to 
men in our society. An unconscionable 
wage gap between the earnings of men 
and women persists in the work force. 
In 1987 women earned only 70 cents for 
every dollar earned by men. By 1990 
that figure had changed by only 1 cent. 

Depressingly little change has ос- 
curred since we last wrote you about 
the ERA in 1989. Sex discrimination 
continues to permeate many areas of 
the economy. Women are still clus- 
tered in à very narrow range of tradi- 
tionally female, traditionally low pay- 
ing occupations, such as clerical jobs, 
waiting on tables, sales, nursing, and 
elementary schoolteaching. 

Female-headed households continue 
to dominate the bottom rungs of the 
economic ladder. More women than 
ever before live in poverty. While only 
12 percent of families headed by single 
fathers were below the poverty level in 
1989, 32 percent of families headed by 
single mothers were below the poverty 
level. Over half of all families in pov- 
erty were headed by a women. 

Almost 20 percent of all American 
children live below the poverty line. 
Two years ago, 54 percent of those chil- 
dren lived in families headed by 
women; that figure has now increased 
to 57 percent. 

Thus, the dismal record of progress 
in achieving equality for women has 
alarming consequences not only for 
women, but for children and for the fu- 
ture of our country. While enactment 
of the equal rights amendment alone 
cannot undo generations of economic 
injustice, it will encourage all women 
in their efforts to win redress under the 
Nation's laws and within the courts. 

Experience in past Congresses shows 
that the road to ratification will not be 
easy. But the extraordinary impor- 
tance of the effort gives us the 
strength to persevere. With hard work, 
we can act in this Congress to approve 
the equal rights amendment, so that, 
as we commemorate the 200th anniver- 
sary of the Bill of Rights, we can look 
forward to the ERA at last having its 
rightful place in America's founding 
document. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the resolution be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S.J. RES. 3 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), 'That the following article 
is proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of 
the Constitution when ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission by the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Equality of rights under the 
law shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
sex. 

“SECTION 2. The Congress shall have the 
power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, 
the provisions of this article. 

“SECTION 3. This amendment shall take ef- 
fect two years after the date of ratifica- 
біоп.”. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join today with Senator 
KENNEDY to introduce the equal rights 
amendment. 

The U.S. Constitution is the corner- 
stone of our Nation. It aims to ensure 
freedom and equality for all Ameri- 
cans. As citizens and contributing 
members of society, women should be 
given equal protection under the Con- 
stitution. 

Women have made great strides to- 
ward attaining equal rights with men. 
More women are in the military, in the 
work force, and are educated than ever 
before. Still, gender discrimination 
persists. 

According to the Department of De- 
fense, women represent 11 percent of 
the Armed Forces. About 21,600 of those 
women are putting their lives on the 
line for their country in the deserts of 
Saudi Arabia. Yet, they are not guar- 
anteed equal rights with their male 
counterparts under the Constitution. 

In 1990, women represented 45.3 per- 
cent of the U.S. labor force. Despite 
these impressive numbers, an invisible 
barrier sometimes called the ‘‘glass 
ceiling" is preventing the female work 
force from reaching the upper echelon 
in the workplace where professional 
and management positions are highly 
compensated. Women are often passed 
by for promotions to these jobs because 
of social stereotypes and preconcep- 
tions. Many women who bump into the 
glass ceiling on their way up the cor- 
porate ladder end up leaving their jobs, 
because they feel there is no chance for 
advancement. 

According to the world's largest ex- 
ecutive search firm, Korn/Ferry Inter- 
national, women hold an average of 3 
percent of the top management posi- 
tions in the largest companies. And as- 
tonishingly, despite all the media at- 
tention on the advancement of women, 
the Department of Labor reports that 
over half of the Fortune 1000 companies 
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still lack a single female member on 
their board of directors. 

Gender discrimination in the work- 
place perpetuates pay inequity between 
men and women. Those in jobs tradi- 
tionally held by women typically re- 
ceive less compensation than men em- 
ployed in traditional male jobs. Be- 
cause women's positions are associated 
with unpaid work in the home or sec- 
ondary incomes, women are not seen аз 
important economic providers. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in 1990 women made 71.7 
cents for every dollar earned by men. 
The wage gap has closed by less than 2 
cents since 1987. Additionally, female 
college graduates who worked full time 
for all of 1987 actually earned less, on 
average, than fully employed men with 
no more than а high school diploma. 
These pay disparities are inexcusable. 

More women than ever are earning 
college diplomas and advanced profes- 
sional degrees. In 1986 women were 
awarded nearly one-third of all medical 
degrees. Today half of all graduate stu- 
dents and more than half of all under- 
graduate students are women. Al- 
though women have enthusiastically 
taken advantage of the relatively new 
educational opportunities offered 
them, they still face major career ob- 
stacles to overcome before achieving 
their full potential. 

Women аге also discriminated 
against in the marketplace. For in- 
stance, insurance companies charge 
two prices for the same product: wom- 
en's and men's policies. Because insur- 
ers are allowed to use sex discrimina- 
tion as а basis for rates and benefits, 
typical coverage for a lifetime of auto, 
life, health, and disability insurance 
costs women $16,000 more than men, ac- 
cording to the National Organization 
for Women. 

Gender discrimination affects even 
the everyday, and more mundane as- 
pects of women's lives. For instance, à 
recent lawsuit was brought against 
local District of Columbia drycleaners 
because they charged women more 
than men for the same service. Dry- 
cleaning can cost women up to 250 per- 
cent more than men for garments of 
comparable fabric and design. Profes- 
sional women are confronted with dis- 
crimination not only at work but in 
the services they need to perform that 
work, and they have no current protec- 
tion under the law. 

Our present approach to remedying 
sex discrimination is legislating one 
statute at a time. Progress has been 
steady, but slow and arduous. And as 
we all know, statutes we pass to pro- 
tect women against discrimination can 
be repealed or weakened. This is why I 
urge senators to take a decisive step 
toward guaranteeing equal rights for 
women by amending the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. This is the only way to perma- 
nently guarantee these rights. 
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Senator KENNEDY and I have been 
joined by à number of our colleagues in 
the Senate and House who understand 
the significance of the equal rights 
amendment. In the 102d Congress, I 
hope one of our priorities is to secure a 
constitutional guarantee of equal 
rights for over half of our population. 

After over 200 years of inequality in 
America, now is the time to include 
women in the U.S. Constitution. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the following statement by Mr. 
SARBANES to be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 
* Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I rise 
to join with а number of my colleagues 
in reintroducing the equal rights 
amendment. In 1971, while serving my 
first term as а U.S. Representative, I 
had the privilege of serving on the 
House Judiciary Committee sub- 
committee which reported to the full 
committee House Joint Resolution 208, 
the equal rights amendment. 

Pursuant to reporting this resolution 
to the full committee on April 29, the 
subcommittee completed 6 days of ex- 
haustive hearings. I still recall Rep- 
resentative Martha Griffiths, the dis- 
tinguished Congresswoman from Michi- 
gan and sponsor of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 208, speaking as the first witness 
on behalf of the equal rights amend- 
ment before the subcommittee. Mrs. 
Griffiths’ testimony in support of 
House Joint Resolution 208 was most 
persuasive, and I joined with 14 mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee in em- 
phasizing this point in views appended 
to the committee report, as follows: 

The basic premise of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 208 in its original form is a simple one. 
As stated by Professor Thomas Emerson of 
Yale University, one of the Nation's fore- 
most authorities on Constitutional law, the 
original text is based on the fundamental 
proposition that sex should not be a factor in 
determining the legal rights of women or of 
men. 

The existence of a characteristic found 
more often in one sex than the other does 
not justify legal treatment of all members of 
that sex different from all members of the 
other sex. The same is true of the functions 
performed by individuals. The circumstance, 
that in our present society, members of one 
sex are more likely to be engaged in a par- 
ticular type of activity than members of the 
other sex, does not authorize the Govern- 
ment to fix legal rights or obligations on the 
basis of membership in one sex. The law may 
operate by grouping individuals in terms of 
existing characteristics or functions, but not 
through a vast overclassification by sex. 

The main reason underlying the basic con- 
cept of the original text derives from both 
theoretical and practical considerations. The 
equal rights amendment as proposed by Mrs. 
Griffiths embodies a moral value judgment 
that a legal right or obligation should not 
depend upon sex but upon other factors—fac- 
tors which are common to both sexes. This 
judgment is rooted in the basic concern of 
society with the individual, and with the 
right of each individual to develop his own 
potentiality. 
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Mr. President, Mrs. Griffiths’ testi- 
mony remains as persuasive today as it 
was originally, just as the equal rights 
amendment remains an urgent item on 
the national agenda. Despite the im- 
provement in some areas over the past 
two decades, substantial discrimina- 
tion remains. It may be less imme- 
diately obvious and more subtle, but 
its effects are no less injurious or un- 
fair to those affected by it. 

Women have entered the work force 
and assumed financial responsibility 
for their families to an unprecedented 
degree, and this makes the burden of 
discrimination even more difficult to 
bear. The arbitrary denial of equality 
is not only a loss to those individuals 
who suffer from it, but a tremendous 
loss to a society which denies itself the 
full benefits of each individual’s poten- 
tial. 

Mr. President, ours is not a male so- 
ciety or a female society, but an Amer- 
ican society; and a society that can ill- 
afford to let languish the abilities of 
any of its citizens. It is especially ap- 
propriate that the effort for the equal 
rights amendment continue as our Na- 
tion marks the 200th anniversary of the 
Bill of Rights, and I welcome the op- 
portunity to join once again in the re- 
introduction of the equal rights amend- 
ment.e 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to cosponsor once again 
introduction of the equal rights amend- 
ment. Doubtless the last 30 years of 
legislative initiatives and judicial in- 
terpretation of the 14th amendment 
have contributed greatly to the reduc- 
tion of discrimination against women. 
And doubtless, too, social, economic, 
and political forces at work have con- 
tributed greatly to a fundamental 
change in the way American society 
views women. But so much more needs 
to be done and that is why we still need 
this constitutional amendment. 

Discrimination continues to haunt 
women in employment. In 1989, full- 
time working women's paychecks were 
only 70 percent that of men's. This re- 
sults in part from the fact that women 
are overrepresented in low-wage indus- 
tries. A 1982 U.S. Bureau of Statistics 
report, “Тһе Female-Male Earnings 
Gap: A Review of Employment and 
Earnings Issues," documents that fact. 
But not only are women concentrated 
in low-paying industries, they also 
earn less than men regardless of indus- 
try. The U.S. Bureau of Statistics re- 
port reveals that women suffer from a 
24-percent wage gap in service indus- 
tries and a 36-percent wage gap in man- 
ufacturing industries. And a 1985 Car- 
negie Foundation report rejects the 
view that occupational segregation and 
income disparities have resulted solely 
from the free choices women make in 
an open market. Rather, the evidence 
suggests that women face discrimina- 
tion and institutional barriers in their 
education, training, and employment. 
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Often the opportunities some encoun- 
ter constrain their choices to a narrow 
set of alternatives." 

Moreover, despite great improve- 
ment, women face discrimination іп 
other areas as well, most especially in 
our family court systems and divorce 
courts. Will the ERA change all this? 
Perhaps not, but it will send a powerful 
and permanent message that this coun- 
try will not discriminate on the basis 
of sex by enshrining that very message 
in the Constitution. It will also ensure 
that legislative and judicial develop- 
ments which have so helped eradicate 
discrimination against women are not 
left to the vagaries of judicial interpre- 
tation and shifting legislative majori- 
ties. I look forward to doing everything 
possible to see that this long battle for 
the ERA is finally won in the 102d Con- 


88. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, today I 
am proud to join in reintroducing the 
equal rights amendment. It is my hope 
and my goal that this will be the last 
time I cosponsor the ERA in that pas- 
sage of the amendment by the 102d 
Congress and its subsequent ratifica- 
tion by the States will make its re- 
introduction in the 103d Congress un- 
necessary. The passage and ratification 
of the equal rights amendment is long 
overdue. 

In 1923, the first equal rights amend- 
ment was introduced in the Congress. 
The amendment stipulated that “Меп 
and women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
Today, history will record another in- 
troduction of the same idea, that 
"Equality of rights under the law shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of 
sex." Once again, we will repeat the 
words of Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Susan B. Anthony, that ''Men, their 
rights and nothing more; women, their 
rights and nothing less.“ 

Lord Macauley once described our 
Constitution as “аП sail and no an- 
chor." I disagree with him, but I fear 
that we may find his description appli- 
cable to the fight for equal opportuni- 
ties and equal rights for women. I be- 
leve that the Constitution is the an- 
chor to the laws of the land. Perhaps 
more than that, it is the Constitution 
that charts where our laws should 
point. Without the ERA, whatever laws 
are passed to further the equality of 
women will be all sail and no anchor. 

Since 1972, when Congress first ap- 
proved the ERA, there have been many 
changes in the laws of the land, passed 
by Congress and State legislatures, or 
mandated by the courts. Yet, there is 
nothing in the Constitution to secure 
these laws. A persistent argument 
against the ERA has been that the 
amendment is unnecessary, that the 
rights which it would grant have been 
or are being granted by judicial deci- 
sion or statute. Others have argued 
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that expanded interpretations of the 
14th amendment would guarantee the 
rights to women which the ERA would 
guarantee. 

The perception of legal necessity for 
ratification of the ERA has diminished 
among many since 1972. Yet what if we 
discover that the changes made over 
the last two decades are like Lord 
Macauley's sails? Where will they take 
us when the tack changes? We must re- 
member that despite changes in the 
law, what we seek through ratification 
of the ERA is the guarantee of fun- 
damental rights, and the anchor for 
those laws. 

For the past 200 years, American 
women have been struggling to secure 
the basic constitutional rights that are 
guaranteed to men, ones that we ac- 
cept as self-evident. It is written in the 
Declaration of Independence that We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men аге created equal.” 
Regretably, we have learned through 
the painful experiences of history, in- 
cluding а bloody Civil War, that not all 
men were created equal in the eyes of 
the law and it took the 13th and 14th 
amendments to declare that the color 
of one's skin was not a rational or fair 
determination of one's rights. 

I submit that the equal rights 
amendment will be no more redundant 
for women than the 13th and 14th 
amendments were for ethnic or racial 
minorities. The ERA is much more 
than a symbolic gesture, but if it were 
only symbolic it would be no less im- 
portant. Our lives, our values, our во- 
cial conscience are strongly influenced 
by symbols. 

Тһе heart of the matter is that not 
just for years, not just for generations, 
but for centuries, women have been re- 
garded as being less deserving of full 
and equal rights and responsibilities. 
Because of their sex, a majority of the 
citizens in our society, regardless of 
their physical or intellectual ability, 
regardless of their potential for social 
contributions, are granted different 
rights, are stereotyped and suffer 
greater prejudices. 

Centuries of discriminatory policies 
have denied women the right to equal 
participation and responsibility in our 
society. Without passage of a constitu- 
tional amendment, these inequalities 
will continue. Women will not achieve 
equality under the law. 

The need for the equal rights amend- 
ment to signal that sex discrimination 
is no longer acceptable in our Nation's 
laws, policies, and practices is no less 
urgent today than it was in 1923 when 
the first equal rights amendment was 
introduced in Congress. Women are en- 
titled to nothing less than full equality 
of rights in the Constitution. 

When the ERA is finally ratified, and 
І am confident that it will be, it will 
provide the long awaited guarantee to 
women and men of equal justice under 
the law. It is my fervent hope that we 
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will see the equal rights amendment in 
place as the 27th amendment to the 
Constitution in the very near future. 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S.J. Res. 4. Joint resolution propos- 
ing а constitutional amendment to au- 
thorize the President to exercise a line- 
item veto over individual items of ap- 
propriation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

LINE-ITEM-VETO CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce today а proposed constitu- 
tional amendment that would author- 
ize the President to veto or reduce in- 
dividual items of appropriation in bills 
and resolutions. The line-item veto or 
reduction authority is, I believe, а nec- 
essary step in helping to bring the 
chronic budget deficit under control, 
and I have long supported it. Together 
with the budget reforms enacted last 
year in the budget agreement between 
the President and the Congress, the au- 
thority of the President to veto or re- 
duce specific items of appropriation 
provides a realistic opportunity to 
stanch the deficits from which we have 
suffered recently. 

The budget process has run amok in 
recent years. A line-item veto would 
provide а valuable institutional check 
on unfettered spending and trade-off 
pork-barrel projects that do not serve 
the national interest but are buried in 
lengthy appropriations bills. Currently, 
the President cannot do anything to 
control this form of congressional ex- 
cess. Standing alone, the veto will not 
solve our deficit problem, but it will 
help by allowing the President to stop 
or reduce funding should he deem the 
programs too expensive ог  un- 
necessary. 

I believe that it is preferable to grant 
to the President not only the authority 
to veto completely individual items of 
appropriation, but also to grant him 
enhanced rescission authority. Studies 
in States whose Governors exercise 
line-item veto authority suggest that 
while a straight line-item veto, an up 
or down on a specific item of appropria- 
tion, have little effect on spending and 
budget deficits, enhanced rescission au- 
thority does have a significant effect 
on spending. Therefore, my proposal 
contains both а veto provision and а 
provision to allow the President to re- 
duce individual items of appropriation. 

Many claim that the line-item veto 
would result in an intolerable shift of 
power from the Congress to the Execu- 
tive and undermine the carefully craft- 
ed balance of power established by the 
Founding Fathers. Mr. President, no 
one is more sensitive than I am to the 
respective roles of the Legislature and 
the Executive and the need to retain a 
balance of authority between the two 
branches. While it is a peculiarly legis- 
lative function to decide how much 
money to spend on Government pro- 
grams, there is no reason for a line- 
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item veto to be considered any more of 
an infringement on the separation of 
powers than the President's ability to 
veto bills at all. The veto power serves 
a crucial function in our system. As А1- 
exander Hamilton recognized in Fed- 
eralist 73, the veto provides “ап addi- 
tional security against the enaction of 
improper laws * * * to guard the com- 
munity against the effects of faction, 
precipitancy, or of any impulse un- 
friendly to the public good, which may 
happen to influence а majority of [the 
legislative] body." The purpose for en- 
acting а line-item veto fits squarely 
within this reasoning. 

The ultimate authority of the Con- 
gress to decide how to allocate and 
spend the Federal Government's money 
is protected by my proposal. Under this 
proposal, the Congress could override 
the President's veto or reduction of 
any specific item of appropriation by 
simple majority vote. This override by 
simple majority, rather than by the 
two-thirds majority needed to override 
a veto of an entire bill, provides ade- 
quate protection for congressional 
spending authority, Any item of appro- 
priation that cannot command the sup- 
port of either the President or a simple 
majority of the Congress is simply bad 
policy and should not be approved at 
all. 

Mr. President, the issue of the line- 
item veto has been pending for several 
years. In the 101st Congress, the Judici- 
ary Committee favorably reported two 
different versions of the line-item veto 
amendment, although the full Senate 
never considered the matter. I hope 
that this is the year in which we fi- 
nally enact this worthwhile idea. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 4 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following article 
is proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of 
the Constitution if ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years after its submission for 
ratification: 

"ARTICLE — 

"SECTION 1. The President may reduce or 
disapprove any items of appropriation in any 
Act of joint resolution. If an Act or joint res- 
olution is approved by the President, any 
item of appropriation contained therein 
which is not reduced or disapproved shall be- 
come law. 

"SECTION 2. The President shall return 
with his objections any items of appropria- 
tion reduced or disapproved to the House in 
which the Act or joint resolution containing 
such item originated. 

"SECTION 3. The Congress may, in the man- 
ner prescribed under section 7 of Article I for 
acts disapproved by the President, reconsider 
any item reduced or disapproved under this 
article, except that only a majority of each 
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House shall be required to approve an item 
which has been disapproved or to restore an 
item which has been reduced by the Presi- 
dent to the original amount contained in the 
Act or Joint resolution.". 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S.J. Res. 5. Joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
relating to a Federal balanced budget 
and tax limitation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

BALANCED BUDGET CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, for the 
past several years the Congress has 
considered various amendments to re- 
quire a balanced budget. In the 97th 
Congress, this body passed such an 
amendment, Senate Joint Resolution 
58, by the necessary two-thirds major- 
ity, but, the House failed to do so, de- 
spite a substantial majority vote of 
236-187. In 1986, we failed by one vote to 
pass another balanced budget amend- 
ment, Senate Joint Resolution 225. In 
the 10186 Congress, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee favorably reported Senate Joint 
Resolution 183 by an 11-3 vote, al- 
though the amendment was never con- 
sidered by the full Senate. 

According to the Congressional Re- 
search Service, the Federal Govern- 
ment has been operating at a deficit 
since 1961. In recent years, the problem 
has gotten worse. A survey of recent 
deficit figures demonstrates the sever- 
ity of the problem and their apparently 
chronic nature. Since 1986, the smallest 
deficit was $149.7 billion. Recent esti- 
mates for the fiscal year 1990 deficit 
run to about $220 billion, and the 1991 
deficit has been estimated to be as high 
as $325 billion. 

In the face of these ever-increasing 
budget deficits, last session of Congress 
produced a historic agreement to bring 
these deficits under control. Painful 
cuts were made in many programs and 
taxes were increased, even as the Na- 
tion’s unprecedented economic growth 
rate is slowed significantly. Obviously, 
it is not considered sound economic 
policy to cut spending and increase 
taxes as the economy weakens, but 
such is the nature of chronic deficit 
spending that it forces us to contort 
economic policy to such a degree. 

While the budget agreement should 
help bring the deficit under control, I 
strongly believe that the Nation needs 
the safeguards of a constitutional pro- 
hibition against deficit spending if the 
Federal Government is ever to rid it- 
self of the plague of deficits. Thus, I 
have supported a balanced budget 
amendment since I came to the Senate. 

Since 1961, the Federal Government 
has shown itself unwilling or unable to 
heed Thomas Jefferson’s warning of the 
dangers of deficit spending in a repub- 
lican democracy. Where political vicis- 
situdes cannot be overcome, the answer 
is clearly to fix the system through a 
constitutional amendment. It is the 
basic purpose of the Constitution to fix 
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the powers of the respective branches 
of Government and define the processes 
under which they exercise these pow- 
ers, and establish the limits of their 
powers. In so doing, the Constitution 
takes certain core values and prin- 
ciples and removes them from the va- 
garies of shifting political influences. 
Deficit spending puts at risk many of 
the balanced safeguards intended to 
limit factional Government. It makes 
Government a spoils system and little 
else. When the fundamental nature of 
the Government is at issue, a constitu- 
tional amendment is the proper rem- 
edy. The balanced budget amendment 
reflects a necessary value designed to 
preserve the fundamental structural 
values reflected in the Constitution. 

My proposed amendment would re- 
quire the President to transmit a pro- 
posed balanced budget to the Congress 
for its consideration. This requirement 
will put the initial onus on the Presi- 
dent to propose a balanced budget. The 
amendment requires a balanced budget 
to be enacted by the Congress, unless 
three-fifths of the whole number of 
both Houses provide for a specific ex- 
cess of outlays over receipts. Thus, 
even though the amendment would 
allow for a deficit, no deficit could 
exist unless a super majority of both 
Houses approves it, and even then the 
extent of the deficit would be limited 
to a specific amount authorized by the 
Congress. The provisions of the bal- 
anced budget amendment could be 
waived by the Congress on request of 
the President during any fiscal year in 
which a declaration of war was in ef- 
fect. 

Obviously, a constitutionally man- 
dated balanced budget would require 
additional spending cuts and revenue 
increases. To require a balanced budget 
as soon as the amendment is enacted 
would result in severe economic dis- 
location. Therefore, the amendment 
would not take effect until the third 
fiscal year after its ratification, there- 
by allowing sufficient time to prepare 
for its application. 

Mr. President, political will is the 
best answer to the problem of the budg- 
et deficit. Our institutions have not 
been able to come up with the political 
will necessary to solve the problem. 
When a problem as fundamental to the 
Nation’s future as this one is proves to 
be politically intractable, the answer, 
it seems to this Senator, is to enshrine 
the core value in the Constitution, to 
remove it from the political arena. 
This is what a balanced budget amend- 
ment would accomplish. It is an idea 
whose time has finally come, and I 
hope that the Congress will recognize 
that fact and approve and send to the 
States for ratification a balanced budg- 
et amendment this year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the resolution be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 5 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article 
is proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of 
the Constitution if ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years after its submission to 
the States for ratification: 

ARTICLE — 

"SECTION 1. Total outlays of the United 
States for any fiscal year shall not exceed 
total receipts to the United States for that 
fiscal year, unless three-fifths of the whole 
number of both Houses of Congress shall pro- 
vide for a specific excess of outlays over re- 
ceipts. 

"SECTION 2. Prior to each fiscal year, the 
President shall transmit to the Congress a 
proposed budget for the United States Gov- 
ernment for that fiscal year in which total 
outlays do not exceed total receipts. 

"SECTION 3. Total receipts shall include all 
receipts of the United States except those 
derived from borrowing. Total outlays shall 
include all outlays of the United States ex- 
cept for those for repayment of debt prin- 
cipal. 

"SECTION 4. Upon request of the President, 
the Congress may waive the provisions of 
this article for any fiscal year in which a 
declaration of war is in effect. 

"SECTION 5. This article shall take effect 
with the third fiscal year beginning after its 
ratification." 


By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S.J. Res. 6. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate the year 1992 as the ''Year of the 
Wetlands"; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

YEAR OF THE WETLANDS 

e Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I rise 
today to reintroduce legislation re- 
questing the President to proclaim the 
year 1992 as Lear of the Wetlands.“ In 
the 10156 Congress, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 299 passed the Senate with 52 co- 
sponsors on June 18, 1990, but the 
House never acted on this resolution. 
This debate is continuing and the need 
for education on this issue is just as 
great during this Congress. 

We, in Louisiana, have long under- 
stood the importance of wetlands to 
our environmental and economic 
health. Blessed with more wetlands— 
including forested or inland as well as 
coastal  wetlands—than any other 
State, Louisiana also has faced greater 
threats to and losses of these impor- 
tant areas than any other State. In 
1900, we had over 14 million acres of 
wetlands. Today, we have only half as 
many. Some 37 percent of our forested 
wetlands have disappeared since 1937 
and today we are losing between 40 and 
60 square miles of our coastal wetlands 
each year. We understand the serious 
impact these losses, if unchecked, will 
have on the 5 million migratory birds 
and many other species of wildlife, and 
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we also recognize the importance of 
these areas to water quality, flood con- 
trol, erosion control, recreation, our 
food supply including the production of 
commercial seafood, energy produc- 
tion, and many aspects of our daily 
lives. 

It is important to recognize that con- 
serving our dwindling wetlands base is 
important to us all. Wetlands are a na- 
tional resource: They exist in every 
State and in every State these impor- 
tant areas are in decline. According to 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, at 
the time of the European settlement of 
the North American Continent the 
lower 48 States had over 200 million 
acres of wetlan?s. By 1975, less than 
half remained. And over the past two 
decades, this loss has continued at an 
average rate of 400,000 to 500,000 acres 
annually. During these same two dec- 
ades a variety of public and private 
programs have been devised to preserve 
these areas. In Louisiana alone, for ex- 
ample, over $120 million in Federal ap- 
propriations have been spent to acquire 
particularly valuable and threatened 
wetlands wildlife habitat. State and 
private efforts have also helped us ac- 
quire and restore critical habitat areas. 
But acquisition alone is not the an- 
swer. Three out of four acres of wet- 
lands in the continental United States 
are in private ownership. If we are 
truly serious about reversing the trend 
of increasing losses, we must develop 
incentives for landowners to manage 
and conserve this valuable resource. 
The key to this is increasing our 
awareness and understanding of the 
importance of wetlands to our future, 
and developing an understanding of 
what steps we can take individually as 
well as nationally to conserve this re- 
Source. 

Тһе need to increase public aware- 
ness was recognized by the National 
Wetlands Policy Forum in 1988 in the 
final report that group issued. Indeed, 
the report found that: 

Much of the public, including many land- 
owners, continues to lack information and 
understanding of the functions and value of 
wetlands, the appropriate techniques for pro- 
tecting and managing them, the economic 
and other advantages of protecting them, 
and even where such information can be 
found. 

The report recommended that а 
major outreach effort be undertaken by 
public and private groups to expand 
education programs about the location 
of our wetlands, the diversity of values 
these areas hold, and how to protect 
them. For such an outreach program to 
be effective, we must have a central 
focal point. Designating the year 1992 
as the Lear of the Wetlands“ will pro- 
vide that focus and will give us the im- 
petus to get started in earnest. 

The next decade presents us with op- 
portunities and challenges as we seek a 
coordinated, thoughtful strategy for 
the environment. No challenge is 
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greater than finding а way to conserve 
our national wetlands resources, and 
we will only be successful if we under- 
stand the complexity of this issue and 
develop a consensus on the need to pro- 
tect this resource. This resolution and 
the opportunities it presents can help 
us take the first step in meeting this 
challenge.e 


By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself, 
Mr. THURMOND, Mr. HATCH, ала 
Mr. GRASSLEY): 

S.J. Res. 7. Joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
relating to a Federal balanced budget; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

BALANCED BUDGET CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 

* Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a constitutional 
amendment to balance the Federal 
budget. For nearly 14 years I have 
sought the support of my fellow Sen- 
ators in passing the balanced budget 
amendment. Last year's budget sum- 
mit and debate clearly demonstrate the 
need for à balanced budget amendment. 
Unless we act, future generations will 
be forced to address а problem ne- 
glected by our generation. A slow but 
definite erosion of economic power is 
currently taking place and it is our 
sons and daughters who will suffer the 
consequences of our misdeeds. 

Estimates for the 1991 deficit range 
from $300 to $425 billion depending on 
whether or not the large surpluses that 
exist in Social Security and other re- 
tirement trust funds and funding for 
the resolution trust corporation are 
considered. Interest on the national 
debt now consumes an alarming 14.87 
percent of our national budget, money 
which should be spent on education and 
antidrug programs for our children, 
housing and nutrition programs for the 
needy, health care for our veterans and 
elderly, clean air and water, and а 
strong national defense, not to pay for 
poor fiscal management. 

Last Congress, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee agreed to a balanced budget 
amendment which was the result оға 
bipartisan compromise. Unfortunately, 
the matter was never brought to the 
Senate floor for debate. I intend to 
work diligently to see the balanced 
budget amendment move quickly 
through the committee process and be 
considered by the Senate. This is а 
matter of vital concern to the health of 
our economy and should not be ne- 
glected. The stakes are too high to put 
aside the matter for another day. 

Under the resolution I introduce 
today, total outlays of the United 
States for а given fiscal year cannot 
exceed total receipts unless three-fifths 
of the Members of the House and the 
Senate agree to a specific excess of ex- 
penditures over income. This provision 
wil hold Members of Congress ac- 
countable for voting to increase the 
deficit. Accountability will also be im- 
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posed by requiring a rollcall vote of 
both Houses of Congress on any bill 
raising taxes. Bills which raise taxes 
will require а majority of both Houses 
for approval. 

My resolution also requires the 
President to submit а balanced budget 
to Congress each fiscal year. Since it is 
the President who initiates the budget 
process each year, it is imperative that 
he send the Congress a balanced budg- 
et. The executive branch complains 
about the inability of the Congress to 
balance the budget, yet they are unable 
to provide a balanced blueprint to start 
the process. In order to overcome the 
deficit hurdle created by many years of 
loose spending, all parties to the budg- 
et process must become active partici- 
pants. 

The short-term socioeconomic by- 
products of budget deficit spending are 
easily seen. The already massive trade 
deficit grows larger each reporting pe- 
riod. Foreign investments crowd do- 
mestic investment markets and manu- 
facturing declines as our economy de- 
pends more on service-orientated busi- 
nesses. But as we focus on the imme- 
diate effects of budget irresponsibility, 
the most disheartening and severe re- 
sult of our frivolous expenditures is 
often overlooked. It is the effect the 
deficit will have on future generations. 

The time is now. Delay can no longer 
be justified. I urge my colleagues to 
join with me and lend their support to 
the effort to swiftly pass a constitu- 
tional amendment requiring a balanced 
budget.e 


By Mr. BURDICK: 

S.J. Res. 8. Joint resolution to au- 
thorize the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating each of the weeks 
beginning on November 24, 1991 and No- 
vember 22, 1992, as “National Family 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I am 
proud to be the key Senate sponsor of 
legislation to designate a week each 
year as National Family Week." I 
send a joint resolution to the desk au- 
thorizing the President to proclaim 
that the week of Thanksgiving both 
this year and next shall honor families. 

Families deserve special recognition 
in this country. The first Presidential 
proclamation of National Family Week 
іп 1972 said “по institution can ever 
take the family's place in giving mean- 
ing to human life and stable structure 
to society." Families are not only а 
building block for society, they are an 
important resource for improving edu- 
cation and literacy and preventing 
such problems as drug abuse, crime, 
and teenage pregnancy. 

Many modern families no longer fit 
old definitions. With more women 
working full time, demand for day care 
increases. With a high divorce rate, 
there is more need for family counsel- 
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ing. Recognizing the changes to fami- 
lies is important in addressing the cur- 
rent and future needs of our society. 

We often talk about the importance 
of family values, family farms and our 
own family members, but we tend to 
ignore this most basic institution. 
Thanksgiving week as National Fam- 
ily Week" is an example of a tradition 
that should continue, and I hope that 
someday National Family Week will be 
made a permanent commemorative. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the resolution 
be printed in the RECORD at this point, 
and I urge my colleagues to sign on as 
cosponsors. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 8 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President is 
hereby authorized and requested to issue a 
proclamation designating each of the weeks 
beginning on November 24, 1991, and Novem- 
ber 22, 1992, as National Family Week", and 
inviting the Governors of the several States, 
the chief officials of local governments, and 
the people of the United States to observe 
such week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities to honor the family. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, 
Mr. HATCH, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. 


NICKLES, Мг. HELMS, Mr. 
DECONCINI, Mr. SYMMS, Mr. 
ROTH, Мг. MCCONNELL, Mr. 


GRAMM, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. GARN, 
Mr. WALLOP, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. 
BURNS, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. STE- 
VENS, Mr. BOND, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
KASTEN, Mr. LUGAR, and Mr. 
JOHNSTON): 

S.J. Res. 9. Joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
relating to a Federal balanced budget; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

BALANCED BUDGET CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today in support of the budget re- 
form package that President Bush has 
called on the Congress to enact as а 
means of ensuring fiscal responsibility 
in the Federal Government. I am today 
introducing à proposed balanced budget 
amendment and have joined as an 
original cosponsor to the other meas- 
ures that the President feels are nec- 
essary for effective budgetary reform. 
In addition to my balanced budget 
amendment, they include the Legisla- 
tive Line-Item Veto Act, and а pro- 
posed constitutional amendment grant- 
ing the President line item veto au- 
thority. 

I am introducing today along with 
Senators HATCH, GRASSLEY, DECONCINI, 
NICKLES, HELMS, SYMMS, ROTH, МсСом- 
NELL, GRAMM, GARN, COCHRAN, HEFLIN, 
WALLOP, PRESSLER, BURNS, D'AMATO, 
STEVENS, BOND, and CRAIG, legislation 
to amend the United States Constitu- 
tion to require the Federal Govern- 
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ment to achieve and maintain a bal- 
anced budget. I send the bill to the 
desk and ask for its appropriate refer- 
ral. 

This legislation is the samet ав Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 12 which I intro- 
duced in the 10156 Congress as well as 
being similar to an earlier bill which in 
March 1986 received 66 of 67 votes need- 
ed for Senate approval. Simply stated, 
this legislation calls for a constitu- 
tional amendment which requires that 
outlays not exceed receipts during any 
fiscal year. Also, the Congress would be 
allowed by three-fifths vote to adopt a 
specific level of deficit spending. Fur- 
ther, the Congress could waive the 
amendment during time of war. The 
amendment would additionally require 
that any bill to increase taxes be ap- 
proved by a majority of the whole num- 
ber of both houses by a rollcall vote. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, this con- 
stitutional amendment passed the Sen- 
ate іп 1982. It went to the House, and 
the speaker of the House and the ma- 
jority leader got up and lead a move- 
ment to kill it at that time. 

It is clear that the budget deficit is а 
top priority with the American people 
and the Bush administration. It must 
become a priority with this Congress. 
The interest and involvement by our 
colleagues, the American citizens, and 
President Bush speaks volumes as to 
the necessity of addressing our Na- 
tion's runaway fiscal policy. 

Our Constitution has been amended 
only 26 times in 200 years. Amendment 
of our supreme law is a serious endeav- 
or and should be reserved to protect 
the fundamental rights of our citizens 
or to ensure the survival or effective- 
ness of our system of government. 

Mr. President, I believe that the ef- 
fectiveness, indeed, the very survival of 
our system of government has become 
jeopardized by an irrational and irre- 
sponsible pattern that has developed 
and become entrenched in Federal fis- 
cal policy over the last half-century. 
Because of this fiscal policy, the lib- 
erties and opportunities of our present 
and future citizens, which we have 
come to regard as sacred, are seriously 
threatened. 

The deficit for fiscal year 1990 will 
reach $220 billion. Recently, the Office 
of Management and Budget projected 
the deficit for fiscal year 1991 to pos- 
sibly reach $400 billion. An effective so- 
lution to the deficit problem must ad- 
dress spending by the Congress. 

For many years, I have believed, as 
have many other Members of Congress, 
that the way to reverse this misguided 
direction of the fiscal government is by 
amending the Constitution to mandate, 
except in extraordinary circumstances, 
balanced Federal budgets. We need this 
addition to our Constitution which es- 
tablishes balanced budgets as a fiscal 
norm, rather than a fiscal abnormality. 

In the past, we have been told by the 
opponents of the balanced budget con- 
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stitutional amendment that self-im- 
posed congressional restraint is what is 
needed to solve our fiscal woes—not a 
constitutional amendment. Тһе fact, 
is, however, it is not capable of such re- 
straint. Congress has balanced the Fed- 
eral budget only once in the last 30 
years. 

The level of annual budget deficits 
has grown enormously over this period 
of time. Since 1970, the United States 
incurred the largest peacetime deficits 
in the history of the Nation. Continued 
deficit spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment will undoubtedly lead the Nation 
into new periods of economic stagna- 
tion and decline. Тһе tax burdens 
which today's deficits will place on fu- 
ture generations of American workers 
is staggering. We must reverse the fis- 
cal course of the Federal Government, 
and I believe that a constitutional 
amendment is the best way to do it. 

Mr. President, the balanced budget 
amendment proposal has the support of 
many of our colleagues in the Con- 
gress, a Congress which holds widely 
varying political views. Its supporters 
share an unyielding commitment to re- 
storing sanity to a spending process 
which is out of control and hurling our 
Nation headlong toward economic dis- 
aster. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 

proposal so we may submit this impor- 
tant constitutional amendment to the 
States for ratification. 
* Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, today I 
am pleased to join а veteran budget re- 
former, Senator THURMOND, in sponsor- 
ing legislation to create a balanced 
budget amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution. 

As in previous years, this legislation 
enjoys the overwhelming support of the 
American people. A recent poll con- 
cluded that over 70 percent of all Amer- 
icans support this legislation, yet the 
Senate has not even voted on the pro- 
posal since 1986. A vote last year in the 
House of Representatives even fell 
Short of passage. 

Mr. President, when the Senate 
passed a balanced budget amendment 
in 1982, we had an annual deficit of $120 
billion and a national debt of $1.15 tril- 
lion. When the Senate considered a 
similar amendment in 1986, the deficit 
was $237 billion and our debt equaled 
$2.2 trillion. 

Today, our deficit is projected to 
reach nearly $400 billion. The time has 
come to take real, decisive action. Al- 
though the Senate passed а balanced 
budget amendment in 1982 and nearly 
passed it again, in 1986, the failure of 
the House of Representatives to do the 
same has directly contributed to the 
enormous growth of our national debt, 
the interest on which is devouring us 
day by day. 

Already, last year's deficit reduction 
agreement is coming apart at the 
seams. If Congress is allowed to con- 
tinue taxing and spending at their cur- 
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rent rate, the Federal budget will prob- 
ably not be balanced for another 50 
years. 

I do not believe the American tax- 
payer should be required to wait that 
long. We must provide a constitutional 
change in the way we do business. If 
every prudent household in America 
and most States set stringent require- 
ments to balance their budgets, it is 
certainly right for the U.S. Govern- 
ment to do the same. I urge adoption of 
this legislation.e 


By Mr. SANFORD: 

S.J. Res. 10. Joint resolution declar- 
ing the policy of the Congress that 
military force be used against Iraq 
only as a last resort and then only in à 
manner consistent with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

USE OF MILITARY FORCE AGAINST IRAQ 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, January 12, the Senate voted 
on two resolutions related to the situa- 
tion in the Middle East. 

Although I was a cosponsor of the 
Nunn-Mitchell-Boren resolution, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1, which was un- 
fortunately defeated, I would like to 
clearly state my own position on what 
our policy should be and offer for the 
RECORD a resolution that I had pre- 
pared pending the congressional de- 
bate. I feel strongly that the approach 
of the majority leader and the distin- 
guished chairmen of the Senate Armed 
Service and Intelligence Committees 
would have been the right one. How- 
ever, the debate about how future acts 
of aggression will be handled is not 
over. 

This resolution, Mr. President, deals 
with three points. 

Тһе first provision was included in а 
number of other resolutions. It deals 
with the exclusive right of the Con- 
gress to declare war. This constitu- 
tional provision is so clear that I find 
it incredible that reasonable people 
would contend that the President, by 
his own lengthy deliberation, with 
time in no manner of the essence, can 
commit the Nation to war. My resolu- 
tion insists that it is the sole right of 
the people, through their elected rep- 
resentatives, to decide to go to war. 
The President has now fulfilled his ob- 
ligation and the Congress has granted 
him the authority to use force, how- 
ever the vote was by a slim margin in- 
dicating the hesitations of the Amer- 
ican people to be committed to a war 
that may not need to be fought. 

Second, the resolution acknowledges 
that the U.N. embargo has cut off 
Iraq’s export of oil, cut off the prin- 
cipal source of income for Iraq, and cut 
off the import of industrialized mili- 
tary material. This economic pressure, 
a number of experts have testified, is 
having a profound economic effect on 
Iraq. The resolution provides that we 
would continue to rely on the embargo, 
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not on military force, for a period of up 
to a year, unless Saddam Hussein takes 
action justifying our military action. 

The third purpose of the resolution is 
more significant. It suggests that a 
new policy be developed by the United 
States for resolution of conflicts 
around the world, that we rely on a 
multinational effort, that we utilize 
the United Nations and that we first 
use sanctions and diplomatic measures 
to contain and reverse aggression and 
other offenses against the world com- 
munity. Military action, in the future, 
should be employed only as a last re- 
sort. 

This is a time, as President Bush has 
suggested, for the perfection of a “пем 
world огдег”, an ambition of the Unit- 
ed States most of this century, 
throughout two world wars and count- 
less other military ordeals. Iraq's ille- 
gal aggression can be a positive spring- 
board to a more orderly world. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to re- 
iterate the fact that, despite dif- 
ferences as to the strategy to be em- 
ployed, my support for the men and 
women of our Armed Forces serving in 
the Persian Gulf remains unwaivering. 
We owe them our respect and grati- 
tude, and they have both. 


By Mr. SYMMS: 

S.J. Res. 11. Joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States to grant the Presi- 
dent line-item veto authority; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
GRANTING LINE-ITEM VETO AUTHORITY 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, the Con- 
gress has been struggling for years 
with budget deficits, the budget proc- 
ess, and, above all, with controlling 
spending. Statistics abound to show 
that the Congress has failed in this 
struggle year in and year out. 

And now, after last year’s brutal 
budget battle which left us with major 
tax increases, continued growth in 
spending, and some modest budget 
process reforms, we are faced with pro- 
jections of by far the largest budget 
deficits in our Nation’s history. 

To get a handle on spending, the Con- 
gress has passed a series of budget re- 
form measures in the past few years 
starting with Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
I, trying again with Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings П, and ending with last year’s 
budget summit agreement. Each of 
these reforms was just a Band-aid on a 
fatally flawed system. The flaws need 
to be addressed, not just overcome. 

Even with all its faults, the currrent 
process poses too great a threat to the 
big spenders’ plans. The ink is barely 
dry on last year’s budget deal and the 
Democrats in the House of Representa- 
tives are trying to weaken it. 

Under last year’s budget bill, the 
scoring of all final legislation must be 
done by the Office of Management and 
Budget. The House Democrats have 
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proposed transferring final 
scorekeeping responsibilities to the 
Congressional Budget Office. And I 
would not be a bit surprised if some- 
body on this side of the Capitol tried 
the same ploy. I would hope the Senate 
would show some responsibility and de- 
feat any effort to weaken these budget 
reforms. 

The central flaw in the current budg- 
et process is that there is no mecha- 
nism or procedure which can be relied 
on to force the Congress to set detailed 
spending priorities. Every person who 
runs for legislative office promises to 
face up to the tough choices. Typically, 
as soon as they take office they learn 
and apply every trick in the book to 
avoid making the tough choices. This 
is especially true when favored pro- 
grams are on the chopping block. Even 
with all the budget process reforms, 
special interest spending continues by 
the billions. But now, instead of the fa- 
mous smoke-filled room, budget bills 
whose pages number in the hundreds 
are used to camouflage spending that 
would never survive a public debate. 

If the Congress cannot, or will not 
set spending priorities, then the Presi- 
dent, becomes the taxpayer's last line 
of defense. But Congress sends up these 
massive spending bills to the President 
on а take-it-or-leave-it basis. The 
President is faced with the choice of 
signing a bill which may be 25 percent 
overweight, or vetoing the entire bill 
and possibly sacrificing an important 
piece of legislation. In fact, the more 
important the bill, the more likely it is 
that Congress stuffed it with wasteful 
spending. 

Such a system is irrational. It re- 
duces the ability of the President to 
set budget priorities. It reduces the de- 
mands on the Congress to make dif- 
ficult choices. And, most important, 
such a system is tailor-made for slip- 
ping the most absurd spending initia- 
tives into the budget, as we have seen 
happen every year. 

Why do I care so much about spend- 
ing? In most households, we figure out 
how much money we have and we set 
our spending priorities accordingly. If 
we want a new TV and there is just no 
money for it, we cut back where we 
can. We go to the movies less often. We 
eat at home rather than going out. 
And, eventually, we have saved enough 
money for the TV. 

The Congress does just the opposite. 
It figures how much spending it can 
pass, and then raises the taxes needed 
to pay for the spending and meet what- 
ever deficit target exists. In other 
words spending drives taxes. The only 
way to keep taxes down is to keep 
spending down. 

And higher taxes means families 
have even less money available to buy 
a TV, to buy a new home, to care for 
their parents, or to put their kids 
through college. And higher taxes 
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means fewer jobs and lower paying 
jobs. 

Keeping taxes as low as possible is 
caring for people. Not in the way the 
big spenders like, with big, flashy pro- 
grams which waste much of their fund- 
ing on government bureaucracy, but in 
ways that really count: with better 
jobs, а sound economy, and a future 
full of opportunity because you get to 
keep what you earn. 

That is why I fight increases in 
spending. That is why I believe we ab- 
solutely must get spending under con- 
trol. To do that, fundamental changes 
are needed in the way we set our spend- 
ing priorities. The reforms of the past 
were band-aids where major surgery 
was needed. And this is what we are 
proposing today—major surgery. 

I am introducing а joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States granting 
the President a line-item veto. Тһе 
Governors of 43 States are empowered 
with some form of line-item veto. 
Many of us believe the Framers of the 
Constitution granted the President 
this authority under article I, section 7 
of the Constitution. With this joint res- 
olution I am introducing today, this 
authority is made explicit and undeni- 
able. 

The resolution has three main sec- 
tions. The first section gives the Presi- 
dent the power to veto a provision of à 
bill if the bill contains spending items. 
This section also allows the President 
to divide the bill into separate parts 
and treat each part as a bill that he 
can sign, reduce, or veto. Parts which 
аге reduced or vetoed may then be re- 
considered by the Congress and an at- 
tempt made to override the veto. Fi- 
nally, the item veto power applies to 
any part of а bill that contains spend- 
ing authority, even those parts which 
are not themselves spending items. 

The second section of the resolution 
defines items of spending authority to 
include any item which appropriates 
money from the Treasury, or otherwise 
authorizes or limits the withdrawal of 
money from the Treasury. Spending 
authority includes appropriations, 
spending authorization, authority to 
borrow money on the credit of the 
United States or otherwise, dedication 
of revenues, entitlements, uses of as- 
sets, insurance, guarantees of borrow- 
ing, and any authority to incur obliga- 
tions. 

The third section of the resolution 
imposes a 7-year time limit on ratifica- 
tion by providing that the amendment 
shall not be operative if it is not rati- 
fied by the requisite number of States 
within 7 years of its submission by 
Congress. 

Some in Congress have opposed the 
line-item veto in the past because it 
limits the Congress' authority over the 
Nation's purse strings. In other words, 
they are turf conscious. Well, the Con- 
gress has shown itself to be utterly ir- 
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responsible with the taxpayers' money. 
It is exactly because a line-item veto 
would clip the Congress' spending pow- 
ers that I have introduced this resolu- 
tion. 

A line-item veto would allow the 
President to expose the individual 
items found in massive omnibus spend- 
ing packages to public scrutiny and de- 
bate. Those items the President be- 
lieves are wasteful or unneeded would 
be returned to the Congress with a 
Presidential veto. А line-item veto 
would force the Congress to stand up 
and be counted, if it chose to do so, to 
override the veto of a spending item. 

Along with the joint resolution intro- 
duced by Senator THURMOND proposing 
а balanced budget amendment to the 
Constitution, and the bill introduced 
today by DAN CoATS and JOHN MCCAIN 
to enhance the President's ability to 
rescind spending, the line-item veto 
will force the Congress and the Presi- 
dent to make spending choices and to 
defend those choices before the Amer- 
ісап people. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, today I 
am joining my friend and colleague 
Senator STEVE SYMMS in sponsoring a 
bill to create а line-item veto amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution. This 
legislation has been requested by Presi- 
dent Bush to help restore the balance 
of power between the executive and 
legislative branches with regard to the 
outlay of taxpayer dollars. 

Mr. President, the American tax- 
payer works long and hard to provide 
our Government with the financial re- 
sources it needs. Unfortunately, our 
Government frequently does not work 
as diligently to utilize those resources 
in the most responsible manner. The 
line-item veto authority would give the 
President the authority to stand up for 
American taxpayers and restrict un- 
necessary, wasteful spending. 

In the years following the loss of 
Presidential authority to impound or 
cancel  appropriated funds,  discre- 
tionary spending subject to the appro- 
priations process increased nearly 25 
percent. Over the last 30 years, discre- 
tionary spending has increased an aver- 
age of 2.4 percent per year, after ad- 
justment for inflation, while spending 
on national defense has increased an 
average of 1.2 percent per year. 

Item-veto power is used today by 
Governors in 43 States. Contrary to 
some economists who criticize its ef- 
fectiveness, a recent study indicates 
that States with an effective item veto 
have significantly slowed the growth of 
spending. This study, conducted by 
economist Mark Crain and former OMB 
Director James Miller, concludes that 
if the President had this power between 
1982 and 1989, real Federal spending 
growth would have been cut in half, 
saving American taxpayers about $450 
billion in 1988 dollars. 

Mr. President, many persons believe 
the President may already have line- 
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item veto authority under one inter- 
pretation of the Constitution's current 
provisions. I hope President Bush will 
test this authority. In the meantime, 
however, I urge the enactment of this 
legislation, which will end the debate 
on that question. I urge my colleagues 
to support it. 


By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself 
and Mr. SYMMS): 

S.J. Res. 12. Joint resolution propos- 
ing а constitutional amendment to 
limit congressional terms; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO 

LIMIT CONGRESSIONAL TERMS 

* Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I rise 
today with my colleague, Senator 
SYMMS, to introduce a constitutional 
amendment to limit the terms of Mem- 
bers of Congress. I have introduced this 
particular constitutional amendment 
at the beginning of every Congress 
since I entered the Senate in 1977. But 
unlike prior Congresses, where intran- 
sigent opposition to this idea prevented 
any meaningful debate or progress, this 
Congress is accompanied by а 
groundswell of national support for a 
limitation of congressional terms. 

A Gallup poll taken last year showed 
that 70 percent of a nationwide sample 
of American voters favor congressional 
term limitations. Further proof that 
this is an idea whose time has come is 
evidenced by recent elections in sev- 
eral States where voters adopted 
amendments to their State constitu- 
tions limiting the terms of their State 
representatives. Several other States 
have legislative resolutions already 
pending calling on Congress to initiate 
this amendment. 

The American people have begun to 
understand that limiting terms will en- 
hance equality of representation in our 
Government. It will put an end to a 
system which makes our Congress less, 
rather than more, democratic. I do not 
deny that term limitations would re- 
quire sacrificing the experience and 
wisdom that accompany long years of 
service. But in return, term limitations 
would assure a consistent influx of new 
members bringing new ideas and inno- 
vative plans. 

Most important, term limitations 
would terminate the seniority system 
by which Congress operates. The se- 
niority system awards Members of Con- 
gress, merely for length of service, 
with chairmanships of committees. 
Junior members, no matter how quali- 
fied or talented, have less input into 
congressional policymaking, denying 
residents of States or districts without 
longserving Members their constitu- 
tional right to equal representation in 
Congress. 

We are all well aware of the incred- 
ibly high reelection rates for Members 
of Congress. Constituents continue to 
reelect their current representatives in 
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overwhelming numbers. No one doubts 
the advantages that an incumbent has 
over his challenger. Our entrenched 
system empowers incumbents with the 
ability to produce for their States and 
districts. Coupled with this fact are our 
campaign laws that give incumbents a 
distinct edge over their challengers. In- 
deed, campaign finance reform is an- 
other important issue that I intend to 
vigorously pursue this Congress as I 
have in the past. Through term limita- 
tions and campaign finance reform, 
Members of Congress will be able to 
dedicate their time to policy and not 
fundraising. 

When I first ran for the Senate, I in- 
tended to serve only two terms. After 
deciding to run for a third term іп 1988, 
а few political pundits commented that 
it appeared to them to be а contradic- 
tion for a Senator to support a two- 
term limitation while at the same time 
running for а third term. They left the 
impression that a self-imposed term 
limitation would serve as the solution 
to unequal representation. But the fact 
of the matter is that it would increase 
the inequality. 

What would have been achieved had I 
left the Senate after two terms? Other 
States would continue to reelect their 
Senators, increasing their seniority 
status and thus the representative po- 
litical clout of their respective States. 
My State would have suffered as it 
would have been left with two Senators 
with a combined seniority of 2 years. 

A self-imposed two-term limit, while 
the present seniority system continues 
to operate, is empty symbolism that 
further erodes the opportunity to pass 
this amendment. Former Senators can 
neither propose nor vote for a constitu- 
tional amendment. The present system 
will continue until the rules of the 
game are changed. Quite frankly, in 
the past this constitutional amend- 
ment has not garnered wide-support in 
either body. No one should be under 
the impression that its support will in- 
crease because one Senator leaves after 
a two-term commitment. 

I did not run for a third term for the 
sole purpose of passing this amend- 
ment. Like my colleagues, I chose to 
run because of my commitment to pub- 
lic service and because I cherish the 
honor of representing my State’s inter- 
ests in this body. Yet, even as a third- 
term Senator, my interest in and pur- 
suit of two-term limitation have not 
diminished. 

Mr. President, our Founding Fathers 
constructed one of the greatest govern- 
mental systems in history. It has 
lasted over 200 years. It is not only the 
oldest Constitution, but also a model 
for aspiring representative democracies 
throughout the world. But as great as 
this document is, our Framers realized 
that changing circumstances would ne- 
cessitate constitutional modifications. 
Realizing the need to adapt to unfore- 
seen circumstances, the Framers in- 
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cluded within the Constitution the 
ability to amend that great charter. 

Over its 200-year span, the Constitu- 
tion has been amended rather infre- 
quently. Neither the American people 
nor we in Congress consider amend- 
ments to the Constitution lightly. The 
history of constitutional amendments 
demonstrates that most amendments 
were given considerable thought and 
were subject to great debate before 
their adoption. I hope to stimulate 
that debate for this amendment in this 
Congress. It is clear that the time for a 
congressional] term limitations has ar- 
rived. 

The constitutional amendment Sen- 
ator SYMMS and I are proposing would 
limit Senators to two full 6-year terms 
and Members of the House to six full 2- 
year terms. The amendment would au- 
thorize an additional period of service 
beyond the term limitation to accom- 
modate circumstances when Members 
are elected or appointed to complete an 
unfulfilled term. Thus, Senators elect- 
ed after ratification of this amendment 
would be limited to 14 years total serv- 
ice and future House Members to 13 
years total service. The amendment 
would not apply to Members of Con- 
gress who were elected before ratifica- 
tion of the amendment. Thus, a current 
Member could still serve two addi- 
tional Senate terms and six additional 
House terms under this measure. 

Mr. President, term limitation is an 
idea whose time has come. As one 
might expect, it is not a popular issue 
in Congress. But with the support of 
the American people, I now believe 
that my colleagues will be persuaded 
that term limitations will restore rep- 
resentative democracy to our system of 
government.e 
Ф Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, on this 
first day of the first session of the 102d 
Congress, I am pleased to join my col- 
league, Senator DECONCINI, in intro- 
ducing Senate Joint Resolution 12, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion limiting the number of terms a 
person may serve in Congress. Senate 
Joint Resolution 12 is exactly the text 
of the term limitation resolution spon- 
sored last Congress by Senators Hum- 
phrey and DECONCINI, in which I and 13 
of our colleagues joined as cosponsors. 

The proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution would limit Senators to two 
full terms and Members of the House to 
six full 2-year terms. In instances 
where Members are elected or ap- 
pointed to complete an unfulfilled 
term, Senators would be allowed to 
serve an additional 2 years beyond the 
term limitation—for a total of 14 years 
service—and House Members an addi- 
tional 1 year beyond the term limita- 
tion—for a total of 13 years service. 

The term limitations take effect be- 
ginning with elections occurring after 
the constitutional amendment is 
adopted, so the past and current terms 
served by sitting Members of Congress 
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are excluded from the limitation. No 
matter how many terms a sitting Mem- 
ber of Congress may already have 
served, he or she could still serve two 
additional terms in the Senate and six 
in the House. 

I believe this resolution offers us a 
true remedy to the serious flaws that 
have developed in our system of rep- 
resentative democracy. I have no doubt 
that had the Framers of our Constitu- 
tion envisioned a time when 95 to 99 
percent of Congress would be returned 
to office, election after election, be- 
cause of the mammoth financial and 
institutional advantages of incumbents 
over their challengers, the Framers 
would certainly have adopted a term 
limitation provision in the original 
text of the Constitution. We can keep 
working at campaign finance reform, 
limiting or eliminating the franking 
privilege, reducing the size of congres- 
sional staffs, and other such measures 
to restrict the advantages of incum- 
bency, but there can be no more cer- 
tain means to reinvigorate our Repub- 
lican institutions of government than 
to adopt congressional term limita- 
tions. 

It is an interesting paradox of mod- 
ern American politics that 69 percent 
of the electorate disapprove of Con- 
gress, but 51 percent approve of their 
own Congressman. Morris P. Fiorina, a 
political scientist at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has analyzed that paradox and 
concluded that it arises from Congress’ 
transformation from a body of national 
policymakers to a body of ombudsmen. 
Mark Liedl, director of the Heritage 
Foundation’s U.S. Congress Assess- 
ment Project, agrees and summarizes 
the evolution of our political system as 
follows: 

* * * before the advent of big government 
in Washington & congressman's representa- 
tive role was to reflect the values of his con- 
stituents. Under our current centralized wel- 
fare-state system of government, serving 
constituents means securing federal aid or 
relief from inept or onerous government ас- 
tion. And while in the past conflicting con- 
stituent interests tended to create a balance 
in Congress, today all constituents are unit- 
ed by the single interest of securing the larg- 
est possible piece of the federal pie. 

I believe these analysts are exactly 
right. Members of Congress know job 
security in elective office is greatly en- 
hanced by focusing on our role as om- 
budsmen and deemphasizing our re- 
sponsibility as national policymakers. 
The problem grows worse as the Fed- 
eral budget, or pie, and the scope of 
Federal regulatory powers grow, and it 
results today in а shocking and debili- 
tating lack of political courage in Con- 
gress. 

Polls show more than 70 percent of 
the American people support term lim- 
itations, and with overwhelming con- 
stituent support, three States—Califor- 
nia, Colorado, and Oklahoma—have 
now adopted term limitations for State 
legislators. I am told approximately 
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two dozen States аге expected to con- 
sider term limitations in their next 
legislative session or in а referendum 
during the 1992 elections. This propo- 
sition has justly garnered the atten- 
tion and support of the American peo- 
ple, and it may well become the most 
powerful call to arms in support of rep- 
resentative democracy this country 
has seen since its founding days. 

I urge my colleagues on the Judici- 
ary Committee to give the resolution а 
fair and timely hearing and report the 
measure so the full Senate can debate 
this fundamental, but most desirable, 
change in our electoral process. Let us 
debate the issue fully and in public, 
and then let us adopt this resolution, 
во the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution can be carried to the State 
legislatures for their consideration. 
Let the voice and will of the people be 
heard on this most important Constitu- 
tional question. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD and that 
an article by Mark Liedl, entitled “Тһе 
Case for  Limiting Congressional 
Terms," be printed in the RECORD fol- 
lowing the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, ав follows: 

THE CASE FOR LIMITING CONGRESSIONAL 
TERMS 
(By Mark B. Liedl) 

The 1990 congressional elections could not 
have demonstrated a more compelling case 
for term limits. With public outrage and dis- 
gust with Congress at all-time highs, voters 
reelected incumbents at a rate exceeding 96 
percent. The result demonstrates that con- 
gressional elections no longer serve as a 
mechanism for voters to express their opin- 
ions about Congress. The choice offered in 
the election gave voters who disapproved of 
Congress no real option but to stay home— 
and 65 percent of them did just that. 

The high incumbent reelection rate in 1990 
certainly is consistent with recent election 
trends, but it seems surprising given the 
clear public displeasure with Congress. Dur- 
ing the two years between the 1988 and 1990 
elections Congress was subject to more scru- 
tiny and public displeasure than at any time 
in recent history: the Jim Wright and Tony 
Coelho scandals, the savings and loan scan- 
dal, the pay raise that touched a raw nerve 
in voters, wide-scale reporting of franking 
abuses, the largest tax increase in history, 
and a complete collapse of the congressional 
budget process. Why were none of these 
debacles translated into a ''throw the bums 
out" result? 

The answer is suggested by the great 
disjuncture in American politics today: vot- 
ers hate Congress but love their own con- 
gressman. A national survey two days before 
the election showed that while 69 percent of 
the public disapproved of Congress, 51 per- 
cent approved of their own congressman. 

THE 1990 CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS: SEND AN 
OMBUDSMAN TO WASHINGTON 

The key to understanding the 1990 congres- 
sional elections is to understand the nature 
of government today and how members of 
Congress—largely since the Great Society— 
have successfully transformed their role 
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from national legislators to narrowly fo- 
cused constituent ombudsmen. Now you 
might say that congressman quite properly 
should represent the narrow interest of their 
constituents. True enough, but before the ad- 
vent of big government in Washington a con- 
gressman’s representative role was to reflect 
the values of his constituents. Under our 
current centralized welfare-state system of 
government, serving constituents means se- 
curing federal aid or relief from inept or on- 
erous government action. And while in the 
past conflicting constituent interests tended 
to create a balance in Congress, today all 
constituents are united by the single inter- 
est of securing the largest possible piece of 
the federal pie. 

In his 1978 book Congress: Keystone of the 
Washington Establishment, Morris Р. 
Fiorina, a liberal political scientist from 
Harvard University, identified the trans- 
formation of congressmen from national pol- 
icy makers to ombudsmen. Fiorina examined 
the extraordinary increase since the 1960s in 
noncompetitive congressional districts. He 
found that if congressmen focused their ac- 
tivities on national policy their chances of 
reelection would be less likely. But if instead 
they concentrated on casework and other 
nonpartisan, nonideological service-oriented 
activities their reelection was almost guar- 
anteed. Not surprisingly therefore, Fiorina 
found that more and more congressmen for- 
sake policy-making for ombudsmanship, and 
are being rewarded with corresponding in- 
creases in incumbency reelection rates. 

Powerful Message.—Representative Newt 
Gingrich's election close call this year dem- 
onstrates this phonomenon. Here is a con- 
gressman who focusses on national policy- 
making, who takes stands on issues, and 
clearly represents a distinct set of values. 
His constituents said. That's great, but 
what have you done for us lately?" And now 
Gingrich has told his constituents that he's 
gotten the message, which presumably 
means less national policy-making and more 
local casework. Close calls like Gingrich's 
are not lost on the other members of Con- 
gress. They send a powerful message: Why 
take the risk? Concentrate on casework and 
be safe. 

Fiorina showed how the growth of big gov- 
ernment in Washington has enabled con- 
gressmen to substitute casework for ideol- 
ogy. He described the “ігоп triangle" of con- 
gressmen, interest groups, and the federal 
bureaucracy, a symbiotic relationship that 
promotes congressmen's role as ombudsmen 
for constituents. Congress, for example, pro- 
tects and preserves the bureaucracy, which 
in turn responds to congressional demands 
for constituent service. Fiorina explains 
that, because of this relationship, Congress 
has a perverse incentive to create a large, 
complex, and inefficient bureaucracy so that 
constituents will turn to congressmen as 
their saviors from the inept federal mon- 
strosity. Congressmen take credit for creat- 
ing a federal program to solve a perceived 
problem and then take credit for intervening 
on behalf of constituents when the program 
fails to produce as promised. As Fiorina put 
it, congressmen take credit coming and 
going, they are the alpha and the omega. 

It is important to note that this system of 
governing creates a powerful dynamic for 
preserving the status quo. Innovative policy 
changes are impossible because Members of 
Congress eschew policy controversies in 
favor of casework. Wide-scale reform of 
failed government programs makes no sense 
when congressmen stand a much better 
chance of reelection simply by keeping the 
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programs in place and responding to the 
complaints of beneficiaries who are not 
being served by the bureaucrats. 

Magic Formula.—This current approach to 
governing is a panacea for incumbents be- 
cause it is a system in which, if both con- 
gressmen and voters act rationally, incum- 
bents will be reelected. Congressmen pursu- 
ing their rational interest of getting re- 
elected naturally will focus on casework and 
preserving the welfare state system that al- 
lows them to do so. Voters who pay taxes 
and, therefore, expect service and benefits 
from government rationally will reelect in- 
cumbents who, after all, are better able to 
work the Washington system to constitu- 
ent’s benefit. 

The magic of this formula is not lost on 
liberals, who generally are more inclined and 
skilled than conservatives in playing the 
ombudsman role. This is why Michael 
Dukakis, in his 1988 acceptance speech at the 
Democratic Convention announced that the 
election would be about competence, not 
ideology." He attempted to inject into the 
presidential race the incumbent's winning 
formula in congressional races. But since 
Presidents don't do casework, presidential 
elections remain referendums on ideology. 

HOW TERM LIMITS CAN REFORM CONGRESS 


Congressional elections never will be com- 
petitive if Members focus on casework in- 
stead of policy-making. As long as broad pol- 
icy questions fail to play а major role in con- 
gressional elections, incumbents will con- 
tinue to be reelected. 

But we saw during the 1980s how difficult it 
is to break the current dynamic. Ronald 
Reagan, despite his immense electoral man- 
dates, was unable to do it. In eight years, he 
barely made a dent in the iron triangle. 
That's why Reagan dedicated his last speech 
as President to the subject of Washington's 
iron triangle and its power to thwart policy 
change. Since the Great Society, the Wash- 
ington establishment has remained virtually 
unchallenged by congressional elections. 
And it is no coincidence that the growth of 
big government in Washington has resulted 
in Democrat dominance of Congress. Lib- 
erals thrive as ombudsmen, although obvi- 
ously not as policy makers. 

Term limitations can break the current 
dynamic in two ways. First, term limits, un- 
like other congressional reforms, will make 
it rational for congressmen to focus on na- 
tional policy rather than casework. The 
overriding force that drives the congres- 
sional focus on casework is reelection. If 
terms are limited, members no longer will 
have the incentive to build the casework op- 
erations that guarantee a lifetime career in 
Congress. Congressmen serving only a lim- 
ited time will have more of a motive to con- 
centrate on policy-making in order to make 
their mark on Washington. Some Members 
may still concentrate on casework, but term 
limits will introduce a new dynamic affect- 
ing their behavioral decisions that does not 
exist now. 

Critics of term limits warn that Members 
facing a set term in office will be induced to 
“make hay while the sun shines," which in- 
variably means doing all of the bad things 
they do now, but with more intensity. I dis- 
agree. There certainly will be an incentive 
for Members to make hay, but it is more 
likely than now to be in the form of policy- 
making, since the value of casework will be 
significantly diminished. True, a legislature 
of liberals bent on making policy changes 
may not be a delight for conservatives. But 
making laws is what the Constitution says 
Congress is supposed to do. And congres- 
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sional elections are supposed to be referen- 
dums on those policies. So if the voters de- 
cide they support liberal policies, conserv- 
atives may not be elected to Congress. But 
at least conservatives will have the oppor- 
tunity to make their case in congressional 
elections that focus on policy rather than 
casework. 

Breaking the Iron Triangle.—The second 
way in which term limits can dramatically 
reform Congress is by creating a rational in- 
terest among congressmen to limit the size 
and complexity of the federal bureaucracy. 
Term limit critics claim that limits would 
increase the power of the bureaucracy. With- 
out seasoned veterans in Congress, they 
argue, bureaucrats will run roughshod over 
Capitol Hill. True enough, but newly elected 
members of Congress, facing a complex and 
unresponsive bureaucracy, also will have an 
incentive that doesn't now exist to limit the 
power of bureaucracy. They will have a ra- 
tional interest and the constitutional power 
to pass laws that reign in and simplify the 
bureaucracy. Congressmen now have an in- 
сепбіуе to keep the bureaucracy large and 
complex. With term limits, the interests of 
the bureaucracy and congressmen no longer 
will be compatible. The iron triangle could 
finally be broken. 

So term limits is the only reform that ad- 
dresses the core of the problem—the rational 
self-interest of voters and congressmen. 


OBJECTIONS TO TERM LIMITS 


(1) Constitutional.—A common objective to 
term limits is that the Founding Fathers 
considered, but rejected writing it into the 
Constitution. But certainly, if Washington, 
Jefferson, and Madison saw Congress today 
they would favor term limits. The framers 
thought that elections would reflect the po- 
litical values of citizens and check the power 
of government. But government has been to- 
tally transformed from the days of the 
founding. Our centralized Washington gov- 
ernment has polluted the original system of 
limited federalist government established by 
the Constitution. In the founders’ framework 
there was a 10th Amendment that said all 
powers not expressly granted in the Con- 
stitution to the federal government are re- 
served to the states and to the people. There 
was also a commerce clause that was just 
that—a clause giving Congress power over 
commerce between the states, and not the 
blank check it has become for the govern- 
ment to regulate nearly every aspect of eco- 
nomic life. 

To suggest that term limits today are in- 
consistent with the Constitution is to ignore 
what the Constitution says—not what the 
Supreme Court since FDR has said it says, 
but what it actually says. 

(2) Choice.—Another objection to term lim- 
its is that it limits voters’ ability to support 
candidates of their choice. The first response 
to this claim is that voters currently have 
no choice. That is what the 1990 congres- 
sional elections demonstrated. It is why only 
36 percent of the voters participated. Only 7 
percent of the congressional races this year 
were financially competitive. And a record 74 
House members and 4 Senators ran unop- 
posed. The only choice voters have now is 
more of the same, or don't vote. 

The second response to the choice argu- 
ment is, what is choice? Is it the ability to 
vote for a particular person or the ability to 
vote for a set of ideas and values? The heart 
of voting is really the latter—to vote for 
someone who shares your beliefs. Limiting 
terms does not restrict that fundamental 
choice. It limits voters’ ability to pick a par- 
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ticular person, but not their ability to elect 
congressmen who share their policy views. 

(3) Separation of Powers.—Some critics of 
term limits argue that such a reform would 
tilt powers to the President at the expense of 
Congress. This argument fails to account for 
the fact that the balance already has been 
tilted toward Congress by the 22nd Amend- 
ment. By limiting the terms of the Presi- 
dent, the amendment enhanced congres- 
sional power, and particularly its control 
over the bureaucracy. Bureaucrats are far 
more responsive to congressmen, who likely 
will remain in office long after the President 
and his team have left town. Congress and 
the President are coequal powers under the 
Constitution. If the terms of one are limited, 
the terms of the other should be also. 

(4) Erperience.—Another objection to term 
limitation is that it will deplete from gov- 
ernment the valuable experience of long- 
time members of Congress. It is difficult to 
take this argument seriously. What kind of 
experience will be lacking? The ability to 
raise taxes? The ability to increase federal 
spending while convincing the public that 
spending is being cut? The ability to get re- 
elected in the face of wide-scale public hos- 
tility? The most important thing we need is 
congressmen inexperienced in the ways of 
government—people who don't understand 
how the federal government works so they 
can radically reform it so it makes sense to 
ordinary people. The whole notion of the 
“experience” argument is an elitist one rest- 
ing on the premise that the definition of 
good government is one which is totally in- 
comprehensible to normal people. It is just 
the opposite. 

Another element of the experience argu- 
ment is that term limits would force good 
Members of Congress out of office. Yet a life- 
time of government service in elective office 
still would be possible if congressional terms 
were limited. Members who reach their term 
limit in one house of Congress could then 
run for a seat in the other house, for Presi- 
dent, or return home to run for state or local 
office. History is full of examples of promi- 
nent legislators who served long careers but 
no more than two terms in one house of Con- 
gress. 

(5) Staff.—Critics of term limits also claim 
that unelected congressional staff will be- 
come too powerful if terms are limited. A 
study this year by the Congressional Man- 
agement Foundation showed that staff turn- 
over on Capitol Hill is quite high. There is 
nothing to suggest that this will change if 
terms are limited. Even so, such an effect 
could be prevented by limiting the number of 
congressional staff and their pay. A provi- 
sion to that effect was included in the term 
limit law approved in California last Tues- 
day. 

(6) Symptoms, not disease.—Another criti- 
cism of term limits is that it is a cure only 
for symptoms and not the disease that has 
beset Congress. According to this line of rea- 
soning, the disease is congressional perks, 
the frank, campaign finance laws, the budget 
process, Congress exempting itself from 
laws, and so forth. But it is just the opposite. 
These congressional weaknesses and abuse of 
power are symptoms of an underlying dis- 
ease. The disease is that Congress is unac- 
countable to the voters. And the reason Con- 
gress is unaccountable is that elections no 
longer serve as an effective check of congres- 
sional power. And the reason elections no 
longer check Congress is that congressmen 
have transformed their role from legislators 
to ombudsmen. That is the disease, and it 
can only be combatted by term limits. 
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It may help to think of congressmen as ad- 
dicts—they are addicted to power, to pre- 
serving the system that keeps them in office. 
Now, rarely does an alcoholic voluntarily 
check himself into a rehabilitation center. 
Alcoholics don’t admit that they have a 
problem. It takes someone who loves them to 
grab them by the arm throw them in a gunny 
sack and take them into treatment. In de- 
pendency treatment language this is called 
“intervention’’—when the loved ones of an 
addict force him into receiving treatment. 

Term limitation is the equivalent to inter- 
vention. It is those of us who love Congress— 
who love the institution created by the Con- 
stitution, the world’s most representative 
legislature uniquely constructed within a 
system of separated powers—stepping in to 
save that institution. Term limitation is the 
intervention that will put Congress on the 
road to recovery.e 


By Мг. THURMOND (for himself 
and Mr. DECONCINI): 

S.J. Res. 13. Joint resolution to ex- 
press the sense of the Congress regard- 
ing the removal of sexual material 
from television broadcasting; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

REMOVAL OF SEXUAL MATERIAL FROM 
TELEVISION 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today, along with Senator DECON- 
CINI, to introduce а resolution to ex- 
press the sense of the Congress regard- 
ing the removal of offensive sexual ma- 
terial from television broadcasting. 

It is readily apparent that through 
thinly veiled innuendo or with unbri- 
dled candor, sexually explicit material 
is growing by leaps and bounds on net- 
work television. I have received calls 
and letters from many citizens who feel 
the networks have pushed much of its 
programming beyond that which a rea- 
sonable viewing audience would find 
respectable as family entertainment. 

Why have the standards changed so 
rapidly? Why have the boundaries 
shifted drastically with regard to what 
the networks find as suitable broadcast 
material? I believe there are several 
reasons for increased broadcasting of 
sexually explicit material. 

DISMANTLING OF NETWORK CENSORS 

It is widely acknowledged that the 
three major networks have reduced or 
eliminated their Standards and Prac- 
tices" departments. These departments 
within the networks have traditionally 
reviewed programming for objection- 
able material prior to broadcasting. 
Newsweek has reported that the stand- 
ards and practices at CBS and NBC no 
longer exists as а separate department 
within these networks. Also, ABC has 
made deep cuts in the standards and 
practices department. 

Heretofore, the standards and prac- 
tices departments served to defend au- 
dience sensibilities. The composition of 
the broadcast audience was given due 
consideration with regard to program- 
ming content. Over the years, objec- 
tionable material has increased dra- 
matically and has crept into our homes 
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through television. Unfortunately, 
much of this type of programming is 
viewed as commonplace. 

Too many TV programs portray a 
casual image of sexual activity which 
would earlier not have been considered 
suitable for broadcast. 

However, recently there have been 
individuals and vigilant citizens’ 
groups who are demanding more re- 
sponsible broadcasting. They are writ- 
ing producers and sponsors as well as 
organizing product boycotts to make 
their views known. 

ADVERTISING 

One minute of advertising on a prime 
time television program costs about 
$375,000 for the sponsor. Companies 
that can afford to advertise on tele- 
vision want to reach the largest pos- 
sible number of potential customers. 
Also, the networks are eager to 
produce programs that attract a large 
viewing audience to entice a potential 
sponsor. For whatever reason, risque 
programming tends to produce higher 
ratings and of course this is a prime 
concern for sponsors with a limited 
number of advertising dollars. 

Yet, what we may be seeing now is 
that television producers are offending 
and alienating more viewers than they 
attract. Again, this revulsion to offen- 
sive programming could be attributed 
to parents, individuals, and citizens’ 
groups who have reached their toler- 
ance level for objectionable TV shows. 

COMPETITION 

It has not been too long ago that the 
major networks were in competition 
solely among themselves. But with the 
advent of cable television, pay tele- 
vision, and VCR’s, the landscape of 
broadcast television has been forever 
changed. Competition for audience 
share is ferocious among the players in 
broadcast medium. The three major 
networks are now in the unfortunate 
position of competing with cable tele- 
vision, music videos, independent sta- 
tions, and movie rentals which offer a 
wide variety of programming. 

This type of environment is much of 
the reason networks choose to air more 
explicit programs on network tele- 
vision. Lorne Michaels, the well-known 
executive producer of Saturday Night 
Live’’—one of the racier late night pro- 
grams—was quoted earlier this year as 
saying, “Му competition isn't the Late 
Show anymore, its cable and VCR’s.”’ 

Mr. President, I believe that quote 
gives а good indication that the net- 
works are under а great deal of ргев- 
sure to appeal by aggressive means to à 
large viewing audience. All too often, 
their response is to air programs with 
sexually explicit material. 

The above reasons are what I believe 
to be the primary causes for much of 
the objectionable material which is 
being broadcast today. However, I be- 
lieve there is а quiet majority across 
our country who have witnessed and 
been offended at the casual and cava- 
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lier manner in which sexual activity is 
portrayed on network television. What 
message is this image sending to our 
young children? Are American teen- 
agers to believe that network tele- 
vision sets the standard for determin- 
ing proper behavior and if they do not 
conform then they are an oddity? I sin- 
cerely hope that is not the case. Yet, 
we continue to see an unfortunate 
downward spiral in television program- 
ming. 

I encourage all of my colleagues to 
join us in swiftly passing this resolu- 
tion which would express the sense of 
the Congress that sexually offensive 
material should be removed from tele- 
vision. We have an opportunity to send 
a clear message to the networks that 
public officials representing families 
all across America want to see more re- 
sponsible programming. Television is a 
prevelant fixture in almost every home 
in America and this body should be on 
record that boundaries must be drawn 
as to what is acceptable for network 
television. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the RECORD 
following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Whereas the physical attributes of the 
broadcast medium are such that it is reason- 
able to assume that minors are likely to be 
in the broadcast audience during most of the 
broadcast day; 

Whereas, based on contemporary commu- 
nity standards, there is concern over а grow- 
ing number of television broadcast programs 
which at times constitute indecency; 

Whereas there are instances in network 
broadcast television programming which in- 
volve the depiction of sexual activity di- 
rectly or by inuendo which is patently offen- 
sive under contemporary community stand- 
ards; 

Whereas broadcast television programs 
that depict sexual matters in ways which are 
obscene, indecent, or profane erode our sense 
of traditional American values; and 

Whereas the three major networks have re- 
duced or eliminated their ‘Standards and 
Practices" departments which have tradi- 
tionally reviewed programming for objec- 
tionable material: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That it is the sense of the 
Congress that the television networks and 
producers should increase their activity to 
monitor and remove offensive sexual mate- 
rial from their television broadcast program- 
ming. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, 
Mr. NICKLES, Mr. MCCAIN, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. GRASSLEY, and Mr. 
BROWN): 

S.J. Res. 14. Joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States to allow the Presi- 
dent to veto items of appropriations; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


January 14, 1991 


PROPOSED PRESIDENTIAL VETO AMENDMENT. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today, along with Senators NICK- 
LES, MCCAIN, HELMS, and BROWN, to in- 
troduce а proposed constitutional 
amendment which would give author- 
ity to the President to disapprove spe- 
cific items of appropriation on any act 
or joint resolution submitted to him. 
This authority is commonly referred to 
as line-item veto. 

Last year during the budget debate, 
most of the discussion focused on ways 
to enhance revenues. The Congress 
must address runaway spending if we 
are truly going to establish a sound fis- 
cal policy for this Nation. 

The Federal debt exceeds $3 trillion 
and payment of interest on the debt is 
the second largest item in the budget. 
While the recently adopted budget plan 
will reduce the Federal deficit—which 
exceeded $150 billion for fiscal year 
1989, and $220 billion fiscal year 1990— 
we must take strong, disciplinary ac- 
tion to ensure fiscal responsibility. Тһе 
Office of Management and Budget 
projects the deficit for fiscal year 1991 
to possibly reach $400 billion. 

The Congress regularly enacts appro- 
priations measures, totaling billions 
and billions of dollars. Too often there 
are items tucked away in these bills 
that represent millions of dollars and 
they would have very little chance of 
passing on their own merit. Yet, the 
President has no discretion to weed out 
these unnecessary expenditures and 
must approve or disapprove the bill in 
its entirety. 

Presidential authority for line item 
veto is a badly needed fiscal tool which 
would provide a valuable means to re- 
duce and restrain excessive appropria- 
tions. 

Forty-three Governors currently 
have, in one form or another, the power 
to reduce or eliminate items or provi- 
sions in appropriation measures. Sure- 
ly, the President should have the same 
discretionary authority that 43 Gov- 
ernors now have to check unbridled 
spending. 

Last year, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, of which I am ranking member, 
approved this vital legislation but it 
was not acted on by the full Senate. 

It is my hope that this Congress will 
swiftly approve line-item veto and send 
a clear message to the American people 
that we are making a serious effort to 
get our Nation's fiscal house in order. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
proposal and our efforts to make it 
part of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this proposal be printed in 
the RECORD following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

S.J. RES. 14 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two-thirds of each House 
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is proposed аз an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within seven 
years after the date of its submission to the 
States for ratification: 
ARTICLE — 

"The President may disapprove any item 
of appropriation in any Act or joint resolu- 
tion. If an Act or joint resolution is approved 
by the President, any item of appropriation 
contained therein which is not disapproved 
Shall become law. The President shall return 
with his objections any ítem of appropria- 
tion disapproved to the House in which the 
Act or joint resolution containing such item 
originated. The Congress may, in the manner 
prescribed under section 7 of article I for 
Acts disapproved by the President, recon- 
sider any item of appropriation disapproved 
under this article.“. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself. 
Мг. SYMMS, Мг. MCCONNELL, 
and Мг. HELMS): 

S.J. Res. 15. Joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relating to vol- 
untary school prayer; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

PROPOSED VOLUNTARY SCHOOL PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
today, I am introducing the voluntary 
School prayer constitutional amend- 
ment. This bill is identical to Senate 
Joint Resolution 73 which I introduced 
in the 98th Congress at the request of 
the President and reintroduced in the 
99th, 100th, and 101st Congress. 

This proposal has received strong 
support from our colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle and is of vital impor- 
tance to our Nation. It would restore 
the right to pray voluntarily in public 
schools—a right which was freely exer- 
cised under our Constitution until the 
1960's, when the Supreme Court ruled 
to the contrary. 

Also, in 1985, the Supreme Court 
ruled an Alabama statute unconstitu- 
tional which authorized teachers in 
public schools to provide “а period of 
silence * * * for meditation or vol- 
untary prayer" at the beginning of 
each school day. As I stated when that 
opinion was issued and repeat again— 
the Supreme Court has too broadly in- 
terpreted the establishment clause of 
the first amendment and, in doing so, 
has incorrectly infringed on the rights 
of those children—and their parents— 
who wish to observe a moment of si- 
lence for religious or other purposes. 

Until the Supreme Court ruled in the 
Engel and Abington School District de- 
cisions, the establishment clause of the 
first amendment was generally under- 
stood to prohibit the Federal Govern- 
ment from officially approving, ог 
holding in special favor, any particular 
religious faith or denomination. In 
crafting that clause, our Founding Fa- 
thers sought to prevent what had origi- 
nally caused many colonial Americans 
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to emigrate to this country—an offi- 
cial, State religion. At the same time, 
they sought, through the free exercise 
clause, to guarantee to all Americans 
the freedom to worship God without 
Government interference or restraint. 
In their wisdom, they recognized that 
true religious liberty precludes the 
Government from both forcing and pre- 
venting worship. 

As Supreme Court Justice William 
Douglas once stated: We are а reli- 
gious people whose institutions pre- 
suppose а Supreme Being." Nearly 
every President since George Washing- 
ton has proclaimed a day of public 
prayer. Moreover, we, as a nation, con- 
tinue to recognize the Deity in our 
Pledge of Allegiance by affirming that 
we are a nation under God." Our cur- 
rency is inscribed with the motto, “Іп 
God We 'Trust." In this body, we open 
the Senate and begin our work with 
the comfort and stimulus of voluntary 
group prayers—such a practice has 
been recently upheld as constitutional 
by the Supreme Court. It is absurd that 
the opportunity for the same beneficial 
experience is denied to the boys and 
girls who attend public schools. This 
situation simply does not comport with 
the intentions of the framers of the 
Constitution and is, in fact, antithet- 
ical to the rights of our youngest citi- 
zens to freely exercise their respective 
religions. It should be changed, with- 
out further delay. 

The Congress should swiftly pass this 
resolution and send it to the States for 
ratification. This amendment to the 
Constitution would clarify that it does 
not prohibit vocal, voluntary prayer in 
the public schools and other public in- 
stitutions. It emphatically states that 
no person may be required to partici- 
pate in any prayer. The government 
would be precluded from drafting 
School prayers. This well-crafted 
amendment enjoys the support of an 
overwhelming number of Americans. 
During the 98th Congress, we were only 
11 votes short of the 67 necessary for 
approval in Senate. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port prompt consideration and ap- 
proval of this bill during this Congress 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 15 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article 
is hereby proposed as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution if ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission to the States by the Congress: 

“АВТІСІЕ- 

Nothing іп this Constitution shall be con- 

strued to prohibit individual or group prayer 
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in public schools or other public institutions. 
No person shall be required by the United 
States or by any State to participate in 
prayer. Neither the United States nor any 
State shall compose the words of any prayer 
to be said in public schools.“ 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S.J. Res. 16. Joint resolution des- 
ignating the week of April 21-27 as 
“National Crime Victims’ Week"; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL CRIME VICTIMS' WEEK 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce today a joint reso- 
lution which designates the week of 
April 21-27, 1991, as National Crime 
Victims' Rights Week." 

It is а sad legacy that over the past 
few years, nearly 35 million Americans 
were victimized annually by criminal 
acts; 6 million individuals per year are 
raped, robbed, beaten, or murdered. 
The impact of crime is devastating to 
innocent victims and their families. In 
addition to the physical injuries and 
the financial losses, the victim is fur- 
ther scarred with the emotional loss of 
one's sense of dignity, security, and 
trust in other human beings. It is dis- 
turbing that the likelihood of becom- 
ing а victim of violent crime is now 
greater than that of being injured in an 
automobile accident. 

Further compounding the pain and 
anguish victims must endure has been 
an historical insensitivity to their 
plight. Тһе criminal justice system has 
often times ignored the rights of vic- 
tims before making crucial decisions 
regarding their cases or failed to notify 
them that a defendant had been re- 
leased on bail. While the system of- 
fered legal representation and other 
forms of aid to the accused, it offered 
minimal assistance to the victim in re- 
covering from the tremendous burden 
resulting from victimization. 

Although much рговгевв is being 
made to help the victims adjust, much 
more needs to be done. The 1982 Presi- 
dent's Task Force on Victims of Crime 
focused national attention on the nu- 
merous inequities in the system. Since 
then, the Federal Government has been 
working hard with the States to en- 
courage the development and expan- 
sion of programs for crime victims. 
Two years ago, the Victims of Crime 
Act of 1984, which established a Crime 
Victims Fund in the U.S. Treasury that 
is financed by penalty assessments on 
all convicted Federal defendants, was 
reauthorized for 6 more years. Through 
the continued efforts of all levels of 
governments and private organizations 
and concerned citizens, the trauma suf- 
fered by the innocent victims of crime 
will be eased. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join with me and support this reso- 
lution and ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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S.J. RES. 16 

Whereas thirty-five million individuals in 
the United States are victimized by crime 
each year, with six million falling prey to vi- 
olence; 

Whereas the Department of Justice esti- 
mates that five out of six individuals will be 
the victim or intended victim of crime dur- 
ing their lifetimes; 

Whereas many victims suffer severe psy- 
chological, physical, and emotional hard- 
Ships as a result of victimizations; 

Whereas the Nation must commit its col- 
lective energies to improving the criminal 
justice and social services response to vic- 
tims; 

Whereas, as a Nation committed to justice 
апа liberty for all, efforts must be continued 
to remove the inequities victims face and to 
protect and restore individual rights: Now, 
therefore, be 16 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

Resolved, That April 21 through April 27, 
1991, is designated as National Crime Vic- 
tims' Rights Week', and the President is au- 
thorized and requested to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe the week with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S.J. Res. 17. Joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT RELATING TO OFFICERS 
CONVICTED OF FELONIES WHO WERE АР- 
POINTED BY THE PRESIDENT WITH THE ADVICE 
AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 

today I am introducing а proposed 
amendment to the Constitution which 
would require Federal judges and cer- 
tain other officers of the United States 
to forfeit their office upon conviction 
of a felony. 

I believe that the citizens of the 
United States will agree that those 
who have been convicted of felonies 
Should not be allowed to continue to 
occupy positions of trust and respon- 
sibility in our Government. Neverthe- 
less, under current constitutional law 
it is possible for certain officers of the 
United States to continue to receive а 
salary even after being convicted of a 
felony. If they are unwilling to resign, 
the only method which may be used to 
remove them from the Federal payroll 
is impeachment, à process which can 
occupy а great deal of valuable time 
and resources of the Congress. 

Currently, the Congress has the 
power to impeach officers of the Gov- 
ernment who have committed treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. However, when a court has 
found an official guilty of а serious 
crime, it should not be necessary for 
Congress to then essentially retry the 
official before he or she can be removed 
from the Federal payroll. 

Тһе constitutional amendment which 
I am introducing will provide that any 
officer of the United States who is ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, upon conviction of a fel- 
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ony and exhaustion of all direct ap- 
peals, shall be removed from office and 
shall lose all salary and benefits aris- 
ing from service in such office. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to carefully consider this proposal and 
ask that it be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 17 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article 
is proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of 
the Constitution if ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years after its submission to 
the State for ratification: 

"ARTICLE — 

"Any officer of the United States ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, upon conviction of a 
felony, shall forfeit office and all preroga- 
tives, benefits, or compensation thereof.“ 


By Mr. SIMON (for himself, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
HATCH, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. SIMON, 
and Mr. GRASSLEY): 

S.J. Res. 18. Joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
relating to a Federal balanced budget; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

RELATING TO A BALANCED FEDERAL BUDGET 
ө Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, today I 
am pleased to introduced again a joint 
resolution to approve а balanced budg- 
et amendment to the Constitution. 

While Congress and the President 
have the ability to balance the Federal 
budget, we seem to lack the discipline 
to make the difficult choices that must 
be made. The national debt is now well 
over $3 trillion, three times what it 
was 10 years ago. There are no popular 
solutions to the deficit problem. Yet 
the spree of deficit spending by our 
Federal Government must be curbed. 
We cannot continue to run staggering 
deficits year after year. 

When we run such enormous deficits, 
we are living on a giant credit card and 
sending the bill to our children and 
grandchildren. Our children will pay 
not only our bills, but the interest on 
them. Interest payments on the na- 
tional debt are now the second largest 
expenditure in the entire budget—high- 
er than Social Security. Before long it 
may be the largest. In the current fis- 
cal year the Federal Government will 
spend an estimated $286 billion on in- 
terest. That's close to $800 million each 
day that the Government throws away. 
For this we get nothing: No education, 
no health care, nor resources for the 
battle against drugs and crime, no job 
training, no housing. Furthermore, 
those billions of dollars of interest pay- 
ments go to those who are wealthy 
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enough to invest in T-bills. Increas- 
ingly, these are foreign investors. In- 
stead of paying off the rich, we should 
be investing in our Nation's resources. 

The constitutional amendment I am 
introducing today requires the Federal 
Government to balance the budget. It 
charges the President to share in this 
responsibility by proposing а balanced 
budget to Congress each year. An ex- 
cess of outlays over receipts may be ap- 
proved only be a three-fifths vote of 
both the House and the Senate. During 
wartime, the balanced budget require- 
ment may be waived. These provisions 
provide both the flexibility and the 
strong mandate required to ensure a 
fiscally responsible path for our Na- 
tion. 

This idea has been around for a long 
time, and support for it has grown 
steadily. The Nation's fiscal crisis has 
reached such а level that I believe the 
time has come for us to pass this 
amendment. In the last Congress, a 
House bill with language identical to 
mine received 43 more votes than simi- 
lar measures had ever received before, 
and came within 7 votes of the required 
two-thirds vote. In 1986, the last time 
this measure came before the Senate 
for а vote, we came within one vote of 
the required two-thirds majority in the 
Senate. 

Support for this measure is biparti- 
san. I am joined by my distinguished 
colleagues Senators THURMOND, DECON- 
CINI, HATCH, HEFLIN, SIMPSON, and 
GRASSLEY, and I invite other Senators 
to sign on a well. 

This legislation is the same measure 
that passed out of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee last year by а vote of 11 to 3. 
This Congress I hope to be able to move 
this bill through the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and to the floor for a vote. 
Forty-eight States already mandate 
balanced State budgets under their 
constitutions, and a majority of States 
have called for а constitutional con- 
vention to enact a Federal balanced 
budget amendment. Just as States 
have lived with their balanced budgets, 
so can the Nation. 

My proposal provides a livable con- 
stitutional mandate worthy of our chil- 
dren and grandchildren. We must bal- 
ance the budget in order to ensure 
them an effective Federal Government 
and the freedom to find а job, buy а 
home, and pursue the American dream. 
А balanced budget amendment to the 
Constitution would be an important 
step toward responsible fiscal planning 
and protecting our freedom for the gen- 
erations that follow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this resolution be 
included in the RECORD following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 
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S.J. RES. 18 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following article 
is proposed às an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of 
the Constitution if ratified by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years after its submission to 
the States for ratification: 

"ARTICLE — 


"SECTION 1. Total outlays of the United 
States for any fiscal year shall not exceed 
total receipts to the United States for that 
year, unless Congress approves а specific ex- 


cess of outlays over receipts by three-fifths . 


of the whole number of each House on a roll- 
call vote. 

"SECTION 2. Prior to each fiscal year, the 
President shall transmit to the Congress a 
proposed budget for the United States Gov- 
ernment for that year in which total outlays 
do not exceed total receipts. 

"SECTION 3. Any bill to increase revenue 
Shall become law only if approved by a ma- 
jority of the whole number of each House by 
а rollcall vote, unless such bill is approved 
by unanimous consent. 

"SECTION 4. The Congress may waive the 
provisions of this article for any fiscal year 
in which a declaration of war is in effect. 

"SECTION 5. Total receipts shall include all 
receipts of the United States except those 
derived from borrowing. Total outlays shall 
include all outlays of the United States ex- 
cept those for repayment of debt principal. 

"SECTION 6. This article shall take effect 
beginning with the second fiscal year begin- 
ning after its ratification.’’.e 


By Mr. HEFLIN: 

S.J. Res. 19. Joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
altering Federal budget procedures; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

BALANCED BUDGET CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation requir- 
ing the Federal Government to achieve 
and maintain а balance budget. 

Throughout my tenure as a U.S. Sen- 
ator, every Congress the first bill I 
have introduced has been legislation 
proposing a constitutional amendment 
to balance the Federal budget, and I 
have dedicated myself to work with my 
colleagues to curb Federal spending. 
That dedication has not changed—if 
anything, it has grown stronger in the 
wake of the Federal budget debacle of 
the 10180 Congress. In fact, I voted 
against that budget agreement be- 
cause, among the things, it failed to go 
far enough in restraining Federal 
spending. АП in all, the fiscal irrespon- 
sibility demonstrated over the years 
has convinced me that the only way to 
achieve and maintain а balanced Fed- 
eral budget is by an amendment to the 
Constitution. 

For much of our Nation's history, а 
balanced Federal budget was the status 
quo and part of our unwritten Con- 
stitution.“ For our first 100 years, this 
country carried а surplus budget, but 
in recent years this Nation's spending 
has gone out of control. 
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Members of Congress have made ef- 
forts to bring the budget under control. 
While in office, I have supported and 
advocated efforts which have come 
close to moving а balanced budget 
amendment through Congress. During 
the 97th Congress, a measure was 
passed in the Senate but failed to gain 
passage in the House. 

In fact, it got 69 votes. As you know, 
а constitutional amendment requires а 
two-thirds vote, so there was more 
than the two-thirds vote needed in the 
Senate for а constitutional amendment 
requiring à balanced budget. 

In the 99th Congress, after extensive 
debate, passage of a balanced budget 
amendment by the Senate failed by 1 
vote. It got 66 votes on that occasion. 

Last Congress, I supported a measure 
which passed the Judiciary Committee, 
but it was never considered by the full 
Senate. However, we are beginning а 
new Congress, and again I call on my 
colleagues to support this crucial ini- 
tiative. 

My amendment contains five brief 
but critical provisions. Section 1 of the 
amendment requires а three-fifths vote 
of each House of Congress before the 
Federal Government can engage in def- 
icit spending. This requirement estab- 
lishes the norm that spending will not 
exceed receipts in any fiscal year. If 
the Government is going to spend 
money, it should have the money on 
hand to pay its bills. Under this sec- 
tion, Congress would be required to 
adopt an initial statement in each fis- 
cal year in which outlays do not exceed 
receipts. 

Section 2 of the amendment address- 
es the enforcement issue. It provides 
that there will be no increases in the 
public debt to fund any excess of out- 
lays over receipts, unless Congress 
shall by law and by а vote of three- 
fifths of the whole number of each 
House of Congress provide for such an 
increase. 

Section 3 requires а majority vote of 
the whole number of each House of 
Congress any time Congress votes to 
increase revenues. This holds public of- 
ficials responsible, and puts elected of- 
ficials on record for any tax increase 
which may be necessary to support 
Federal spending. 

Section 4 provides for the submission 
by the President of а balanced budget 
to the Congress; or if the President 
cannot submit a balanced budget, this 
section requires that the President 
submit a statement explaining why the 
budget is unbalanced. 

My greatest concern with past pro- 
posed constitutional amendments to 
balance the budget has been the re- 
вбгісбіуе nature of the provisions when 
America is involved in military con- 
flict. My proposal automatically 
waives the requirement of a balanced 
budget when a declaration of war is in 
effect. Past proposals on the part of 
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other Senators do not. They require a 
waiver vote. 

Тһе United States has engaged іп 
only five declared wars, yet the United 
States has engaged іп  hostilities 
abroad that required no less commit- 
ment of human lives or American re- 
sources than declared wars. In fact, our 
Nation has been involved in approxi- 
mately 200 instances in which the Unit- 
ed States has used military forces 
abroad in situations of conflict. Not all 
of these would move Congress to seek а 
waiver of the requirement of a bal- 
anced budget, but Congress should have 
the constitutional flexibility to pro- 
vide for our Nation's security. 

We are currently in a situation where 
Congress has authorized the use of 
force in the Persian Gulf—not formally 
declared war. If the provisions of a bal- 
anced budget amendment offered by 
other Senators were in effect today, ab- 
sent a formal declaration of war, а 
three-fifths vote of Congress would be 
required in order to adopt a budget to 
operate the Federal Government, since 
our country will undoubtedly be in a 
deficit situation for fiscal year 1992. 

In contrast, however, section five of 
my amendment not only automatically 
waives the provisions for any fiscal 
year in which a declaration of war is in 
effect, but also contains a waiver provi- 
sion in cases of less than an outright 
declaration of war—where the United 
States is engaged in military conflict 
which causes an imminent and serious 
threat to national security, and is so 
declared by a joint resolution. Under 
this scenario, a majority of the whole 
number of each House of Congress may 
waive the requirement of a balanced 
budget amendment. 

To illustrate my point, consider the 
following: Given our current military 
situation, other Senators’ balanced 
budget proposals would require 60 votes 
in the Senate to waive the requirement 
оға balanced budget, notably more 
than the 52 votes which recently au- 
thorized the President to use force in 
the Persian Gulf if necessary, pursuant 
to U.N. Resolution 678. On the other 
hand, my amendment would allow for а. 
waiver with just 51 Senate votes or 
with 50 Senate votes, provided the Vice 
President broke the tie. 

Mr. President, the future of our Na- 
tion's economy is not а partisan issue. 
Furthermore, the problem of deficit 
spending cannot be blamed on one 
branch of Government or one political 
party. Similarly, just as everyone must 
Share part of the blame for our eco- 
nomic ills, everyone must be united in 
acting to attack the growing problem 
of deficit spending. I recognize that a 
balanced budget amendment will not 
cure our economic problems overnight, 
but it will act to change the course of 
our future and lead to responsible fis- 
cal management by our national Gov- 
ernment. This issue is not new, and 
this issue is not flashy, but it is criti- 
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cally important to the future economic 
Strength of this Nation. 


By Mr. ADAMS (for himself and 
Mr. HARKIN): 

S.J. Res. 20. Joint resolution provid- 
ing statutory authorization for United 
States participation in multilateral ef- 
forts to restore the sovereignty of Ku- 
wait and to deter and, if necessary, de- 
fend against further Iraqi aggression, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

COLLECTIVE SECURITY IN PERSIAN GULF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, along 
with Senator TOM HARKIN, I am intro- 
ducing today а resolution authorizing 
the use of U.S. Armed Forces for defen- 
Sive purposes in the Persian Gulf. This 
resolution authorizes U.S. participa- 
tion in multilateral efforts to restore 
the sovereignty of Kuwait and to deter, 
and, if necessary, defend against fur- 
ther Iraqi aggression. I introduced a 
similar measure, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 386, at the end of the 101st session. 

Last Saturday, the Senate, by а nar- 
row margin, approved United Nations 
Security Council Resolution 678, which 
authorizes the use of force after Janu- 
ary 15 if Iraq fails to withdraw its 
troops from Kuwait by that date. Let 
there be no mistake, that vote was the 
moral and practical equivalent of a 
declaration of war. As а result, we are 
now іп а state of war with Iraq. 

Last week's debate was truly his- 
toric, and Saturday's vote marked only 
the sixth time in its history that Con- 
gress declared war. It was à painful and 
difficult vote but а necessary one. And 
Iam proud to have joined with Senator 
HARKIN on the first day of the session 
to have interrupted the Senate's rou- 
tine schedule and forced the Congress 
to decide whether our Nation should go 
to war, before the first bullets start to 
fly in the Persian Gulf. 

Although the Senate has spoken, it is 
the right of individual Senators to lend 
their voices to the choir of those op- 
posed to going to war in the gulf. The 
resolution I am introducing today out- 
lines а policy of containment, not inva- 
sion, in the gulf. I'm proud that signifi- 
cant portions of this measure, which is 
similar to the one I introduced last 
year, were incorporated into Senator 
MITCHELL'S and NUNN’S resolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 1, which went 
down to narrow defeat on Saturday. 

I supported the President's original 
policy goals in the gulf. I support the 
defense of Saudi Arabia. I condemn the 
invasion and subsequent destruction of 
Kuwait. And I strongly oppose Saddam 
Hussein's cynical ploy to link his inva- 
Sion of Kuwait with the Arab-Palestin- 
ian conflict. 

But I do not believe that the solution 
to Iraqi aggression is an invasion by 
United States-led forces. I cannot en- 
dorse the U.N. Security Council resolu- 
tion setting the January 15 deadline for 
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the use of force to remove Iraq from 
Kuwait. And I oppose President Bush's 
offensive policy provoked by the rapid 
escalation in the number of U.S. troops 
in the gulf, which was announced when 
Congress was out of session and initi- 
ated without our approval. 

I know I speak for all my colleagues 
when I state that there are significant 
points of agreement on both sides of 
the aisle as well as among the Amer- 
ican people on U.S. policy in the Per- 
sian Gulf. We all oppose Iraq's invasion 
of Kuwait. We are all seeking the with- 
drawal of Iraqi troops from that coun- 
try. And we are all united in support of 
the courageous men and women of the 
U.S. armed services now stationed in 
the gulf. 

However, the narrowness of Satur- 
day's vote reflects a deep division over 
the President's offensive policy in the 
gulf. That division is just as profound 
among the American people. And I ex- 
pect that if war begins, and I pray that 
it does not, policy differences will con- 
tinue both in Congress and in the 
American public over the correct 
course of action our Nation should 
take in the Persian Gulf. 

Today, we face solemn and troubling 
times. We are praying for peace, but we 
are expecting war. On Saturday, we 
voted our conscience on whether to go 
to war. Today, we devote our prayers 
for those Americans in the gulf whom 
our Nation will ask to fight that war. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


S.J. RES. 20 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This joint resolution may be cited as the 
“Collective Security іп the Persian Gulf Res- 
olution”. 


SEC. 2. GOALS OF UNITED STATES POLICY. 

(a) IMMEDIATE GOALS.—The immediate 
goals of United States policy in the Persian 
Gulf region are— 

(1) unconditional withdrawal of Iraqi forces 
from Kuwait; 

(2) restoration of the sovereignty of Ku- 
wait; and 

(3) protection of the lives of American citi- 
zens held hostage in Iraq and Kuwait. 

(b) LONG-TERM GOALS.—Over the long- 
term, United States policy in the Persian 
Gulf region shall seek to achieve: 

(1) the security and stability of the region; 
and 

(2) by unprecedented and effective use of 
the mechanisms of collective security ac- 
tion, the promotion of a new world order. 


SEC. 3. AUTHORIZATION FOR PARTICIPATION IN 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY ACTIONS. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—The President is au- 
thorized to use United States Armed Forces 
in hostilities in the Persian Gulf region— 

(1) for purposes of United States participa- 
tion in collective security actions— 
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(A) to implement United Nations Security 
council resolutions intended to restore the 
sovereignty of Kuwait; or 

(B) to deter and, if necessary, to defend 
against further Iraqi aggression; and 

(2) to respond as may be necessary, propor- 
tionate, and effective to any acts of intended 
harm to American citizens or nationals. 

(b) PURPOSE.—Congress intends this joint 
resolution to constitute specific statutory 
authorization for continued United States 
military participation in collective security 
actions in the Persian Gulf region. 

(c) REFERENCE TO UNITED NATIONS SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS.—The United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolutions referred 
to in subsection (a) include— 

(1) United Nations Resolution 660, demand- 
ing immediate and unconditional withdrawal 
of Iraqi forces from Kuwait and restoration 
of the sovereignty, independence, and terri- 
torial integrity of that nation; 

(2) United Nations Resolution 661, impos- 
ing economic sanctions against Iraq; 

(3) United Nations Resolution 662, declar- 
ing null and void Iraq's annexation of Ku- 
wait; 

(4) United Nations Resolution 664, the re- 
lease and safe passage of innocent civilians; 

(5) United Nations Resolution 665, author- 
izing appropriate measures to halt maritime 
shipping to and from Iraq and Kuwait as nec- 
essary to enforce economic sanctions; 

(6) United Nations Resolution 667, regard- 
ing the treatment by Iraq of diplomatic and 
consular personnel; 

(7) United Nations Resolution 669, regard- 
ing requests for assistance under Article 50 
of the Charter of the United Nations; 

(8) United Nations Resolution 670, regard- 
ing an embargo on air transportation to Iraq 
and Kuwait; and 

(9) United Nations Resolution 674, demand- 
ing the end to hostage-taking by Iraq. 

(d) COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY.—The Unit- 
ed States shall continue to emphasize, and 
take all necessary steps to secure, adequate 
sharing by countries of the region and of the 
industrialized world, of the responsibilities, 
associated with collective security actions in 
the Persian Gulf region, including the costs 
of military deployments and participation in 
economic sanctions. 

(e) EMPHASIS ON UNITED NATIONS.—The 
United States shall continue to emphasize 
and rely upon the procedures and instrumen- 
talities of the United Nations system in 
order to sustain effective multilateral sup- 
port for collective security actions in the 
Persian Gulf region. 


SEC. 4, REPORTS TO CONGRESS. 

Not later than January 31, 1991, and every 
3 months thereafter for so long as United 
States Armed Forces continue to participate 
in collective security actions in the Persian 
Gulf region, the President shall transmit to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President pro tempore of the Senate 
а report providing a detailed description of 
such participation, the circumstances ге- 
quiring the continuation of such participa- 
tion, and the results of United States efforts 
undertaken in accordance with the goals set 
forth in section 2. 


SEC. 5. CONGRESSIONAL LEADERSHIP GROUP. 
(a) ESTABLISHMENT AND COMPOSITION.—To 
facilitate congressional deliberation and Ex- 
ecutive-Legislative consultation on critical 
decisions relating to United States partici- 
pation in collective security actions pursu- 
ant to this joint resolution, there are estab- 
lished, in each respective House of Congress, 
the Senate Leadership Group and the House 
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Leadership Group, which shall be composed 
аз follows: 

(1) In the case of the Senate Leadership 
Group: 

(A) The President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, who shall serve as chairman. 

(B) The President pro tempore of the Sen- 
абе and the minority leader. 

(C) The chairmen and ranking minority 
members of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the Committee on Armed Services, 
and the Select Committee on Intelligence. 

(D) Not less than two or more than four 
other Members of the Senate as the chair- 
man of the Group may designate. 

(2) In the case of the House Leadership 
Group: 

(A) The Speaker of the House of Represent- 
абіуев, who shall serve as chairman. 

(B) The Majority Leader and the Minority 
Leader. 

(C) The chairmen and ranking minority 
members of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Committee on Armed Services, and 
the Permanent Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence. 

(D) Not less than two or more than four 
other Members of the House of Representa- 
tives as the chairman of the Group may des- 
ignate. 

(b) COMBINED MEETINGS.—Whenever the 
chairmen of the two Leadership Groups es- 
tablished under subsection (a) determine 
that it would be appropriate and practical 
for purposes of congressional deliberation or 
Executive-Legislative consultation, the 
chairmen shall arrange for the two Leader- 
ship Groups to assemble as a Combined Con- 
gressional Leadership Group, of which the 
two chairmen shall act as cochairmen. 

(c) CONSULTATION REGARDING THE USE OF 
FORCE.—The President shall, unless urgent 
circumstances do not permit, consult with, 
&nd seek advice from, the Congressional 
Leadership Groups or the Combined Congres- 
sional Leadership Group described in this 
section regarding developments in the in- 
volvement of United States Armed Forces in 
hostilities in the Persian Gulf region. 

(d) EXERCISE OF CONGRESSIONAL RULE- 
MAKING POWERS.—This section is enacted by 
the Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
respectively, and as such 16 is deemed a part 
of the rules of each House, respectively, and 
it supersedes other rules only to the extent 
that it is consistent with such rules; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of that House. 

SEC. 6. CONGRESSIONAL ACTION. 

(а) INTRODUCTION ОЕ  LEGISLATION.—(1) 
Joint resolutions described in paragraph (2) 
and introduced in a House of Congress in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (3) shall be entitled 
to the congressional priority procedures de- 
scribed in section 8. 

(2) A joint resolution referred to in para- 
graph (1) is а joint resolution which would 
require that the President disengage such 
forces from such hostilities within —— days 
after the date of enactment of that joint res- 
olution. 

(3) The chairmen of the Senate Leadership 
Group and the House Leadership Group may, 
on the same calendar day, introduce a joint 
resolution described in paragraph (2) in their 
respective Houses of Congress or, if Congress 
has adjourned sine die or has adjourned for 
any period in excess of 3 calendar days, the 
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Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, if 
they deem it advisable (or if petitioned by at 
least 30 percent of the membership of their 
respective Houses) shall jointly request the 
President to convene Congress in order that 
it may consider the joint resolutions to be 
introduced by the chairmen of the two Lead- 
ership Groups and take appropriate action. 

(b) CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this section 
alters or modifies the right of any Member of 
Congress to introduce a joint resolution or 
bill in a House of Congress which would re- 
quire that the President disengage such 
forces from such hostilities. 

SEC. 7. PROHIBITION ON USE OF FUNDS, 

(a) COMPLIANCE WITH LAW.—No funds ap- 
propriated or otherwise made available 
under any law may be obligated or expended 
for any activity which would have the pur- 
pose or effect of violating any provision of 
law enacted pursuant to sections 6 and 8. 

(b) CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this section 
prohibits the use of funds to remove the 
United States Armed Forces from hostilities 
or situations where imminent involvement 
in hostilities is clearly indicated by the cir- 
cumstances. 

SEC. 8. CONGRESSIONAL PRIORITY PROCEDURES 
FOR JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 

(a) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

(1) the term joint resolution" means а 
joint resolution described in section 6(a); and 

(2) the term “session 4аув” means days оп 
which the respective House of Congress is in 
session. 

(b) REFERRAL OF RESOLUTIONS.—A joint 
resolution introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A joint resolution introduced 
in the Senate shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 

(с) COMMITTEE ACTION.—(1) If the commit- 
tee to which is referred a joint resolution has 
not reported such joint resolution (or an 
identical joint resolution) at the end of 7 cal- 
endar days after its introduction, such com- 
mittee shall be discharged from further con- 
sideration of such joint resolution, and such 
joint resolution shall be placed on the appro- 
priate calendar of the House involved. 

(2) After a committee reports or is dis- 
charged from a joint resolution described in 
section 6(a), no other joint resolution under 
such section with respect to the same hos- 
tilities, or the same situation in which im- 
minent involvement in hostilities is clearly 
indicated by the circumstances, may be re- 
ported by or be discharged from such com- 
mittee while the first joint resolution is be- 
fore the respective House of Congress (in- 
cluding remaining on the calendar), a com- 
mittee of conference, or the President. 

(d) CONSIDERATION OF RESOLUTIONS.—(1)(A) 
When the committee to which a joint resolu- 
tion is referred has reported, or has been dis- 
charged under subsection (c) from further 
consideration of such joint resolution, not- 
withstanding any rule or precedent of the 
Senate, including Rule 22, it is at any time 
thereafter in order (even though a previous 
motion to the same effect has been disagreed 
to) for any Member of the respective House 
to move to proceed to the consideration of 
the joint resolution and, except as provided 
in subparagraph (B) of this paragraph or 
paragraph (2) of this subsection (insofar as it 
relates to germaneness and relevancy of 
amendments), all points of order against the 
joint resolution and consideration of the 
joint resolution are waived. The motion is 
highly privileged in the House of Representa- 
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tives and is privileged in the Senate and is 
not debatable. The motion is not subject to 
& motion to postpone. A motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the motion is agreed 
to or disagreed to shall be in order, except 
that such motion may not be entered for fu- 
ture disposition. If a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the joint resolution is 
agreed to, the joint resolution shall remain 
the unfinished business of the respective 
House, to the exclusion of all other business, 
until disposed of, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in subsection (e)(1). 

(B) Whenever a point of order is raised in 
the Senate against the privileged status of a 
joint resolution that has been laid before the 
Senate and been initially identified as privi- 
leged for consideration under thís section 
upon its introduction pursuant to section 6 
(a), such point of order shall be submitted di- 
rectly to the Senate. The point of order, 
“The joint resolution is not privileged under 
the Collective Security in the Persian Gulf 
Resolution," shall be decided by the yeas and. 
the nays after four hours of debate, equally 
divided between, and controlled by, the 
Member raising the point of order and the 
manager of the joint resolution, except that 
in the event the manager is in favor of such 
point of order, the time in opposition thereto 
shall be controlled by the Minority Leader of 
his designee. Such point of order shall not be 
considered to establish precedent for deter- 
mination of future cases. 

(2ХА) Consideration in a House of Congress 
of the joint resolution, and all amendments 
and debatable motions in connection there- 
with, shall be limited to not more than 12 
hours, which, except as otherwise provided in 
this section, shall be equally divided be- 
tween, and controlled by, the Majority Lead- 
er and the Minority Leader, or by their des- 
ignees. The Majority Leader or the Minority 
Leader or their designees may, from the time 
under their control on the joint resolution, 
allot additional time to any Senator during 
the consideration of any amendment, debat- 
able motion, or appeal. 

(B) Only amendments which are germane 
and relevant to the joint resolution are in 
order. Debate on any amendment to the joint 
resolution shall be limited to 2 hours, except 
that debate on any amendment to an amend- 
ment shall be limited to 1 hour. The time of 
debate for each amendment shall be equally 
divided between, and controlled by, the 
mover of the amendment and the manager of 
the joint resolution, except that in the event 
the manager is in favor of any such amend- 
ment, the time in opposition thereto shall be 
controlled by the Minority Leader or his des- 
ignee. 

(C) One amendment by the Minority Lead- 
er is in order to be offered under a one-hour 
time limitation immediately following the 
expiration of the 12-hour time limitation if 
the Міпогібу Leader has had no opportunity 
to offer an amendment to the joint resolu- 
tion prior thereto. One amendment may be 
offered to the amendment of the Minority 
leader under the preceding sentence, and de- 
bate shall be limited on such amendment to 
one-half hour which shall be equally divided 
between, and controlled by, the mover of the 
amendment and the manager of the joint res- 
olution, except that in the event the man- 
ager is in favor of any such amendment, the 
time in opposition thereto shall be con- 
trolled by the Minority Leader or his des- 
ignee. 

(D) A motion to postpone or a motion to 
recommit the joint resolution is not in 
order. A motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution is agreed to or dis- 
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agreed to is іп order, except that such mo- 
tion may not be entered for future disposi- 
tion, and debate on such motion shall be lim- 
ited to 1 hour. 

(3) Whenever all the time for debate on а 
joint resolution has been used or yielded 
back, no further amendments may be pro- 
posed, except as provided in paragraph (2)(C), 
and the vote on the adoption of the joint res- 
olution shall occur without any intervening 
motion or amendment, except that a single 
quorum call at the conclusion of the debate 
if requested in accordance with the rules of 
the appropriate House may occur imme- 
diately before such vote. 

(4) Appeals from the decisions of the Chair 
relating to the application of the Rules of 
the Senate or the House of Representatives, 
as the case may be, to the procedure relating 
to а joint resolution shall be limited to one- 
half hour of debate, equally divided between, 
and controlled by, the Member making the 
appeal and the manager of the joint resolu- 
tion, except that in the event the manager is 
in favor of any such appeal, the time in oppo- 
sition thereto shall be controlled by the Mi- 
nority Leader of his designee. 

(e) TREATMENT OF OTHER HOUSE'S RESOLU- 
TION.—(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), if, before the passage by one House of а 
joint resolution of that House, that House re- 
ceives from the other House а joint resolu- 
tion, then the following procedures shall 
apply: 

(A) The joint resolution of the other House 
shall not be referred to a committee. 

(B) With respect to a joint resolution of 
the House receiving the joint resolution— 

(i) the procedure in that House shall be the 
same as if no joint resolution had been re- 
ceived from the other House; but 

(id) the joint resolution of the other 
House shall be considered to have been read 
for the third time; and 

(II) the vote on final passage shall be on 
the joint resolution of the other House, if 
such joint resolutions are identical, or on 
the joint resolution of the other House if not 
identical, with the text of the joint resolu- 
tion of the first House inserted in lieu of the 
text of the joint resolution of the second 
House, and such vote on final passage shall 
occur without debate or any intervening ac- 
tion. 

(C) Upon disposition of the joint resolution 
received from the other House, it shall no 
longer be in order to consider the joint reso- 
lution originated in the receiving House. 

(2) If one House receives from the other 
House а joint resolution before any such 
joint resolution is introduced in the first 
House, then the joint resolution received 
Shall be referred, in the case of the House of 
Representatives, to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and, in the case of the Senate, to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
the procedures in that House with respect to 
that joint resolution shall be the same under 
this section as if the joint resolution re- 
ceived had been introduced in that House. 

(f) TREATMENT OF IDENTICAL RESOLU- 
TIONS.—If one House receives from the other 
House а joint resolution after the first House 
has disposed of an identical joint resolution, 
it shall be in order to proceed by 
nondebatable motion to consideration of the 
joint resolution received by the first House, 
апа that received joint resolution shall be 
disposed of without debate and without 
amendment. 

(g) RESOLVING DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS.—(1)(A) The time for 
debate in a House of Congress on all motions 
required for the disposition of amendments 
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between the Houses shall not exceed 2 hours, 
equally divided between, and controlled by, 
the mover of the motion and the manager of 
the joint resolution at each stage of the pro- 
ceedings between the two Houses, except 
that in the event the manager is in favor of 
any such motion, the time in opposition 
thereto shall be controlled by the Minority 
Leader or his designee. In the case of any 
disagreement between the two Houses of 
Congress with respect to a joint resolution 
which is not resolved, any Member of Con- 
gress may make any motion or motions re- 
ferred to in this subparagraph within 2 ses- 
sion days after action by the second House or 
before the appointment of conferees, which- 
ever comes first. In the event the conferees 
are unable to agree within 72 hours after the 
second House is notified that the first House 
has agreed to conference, they shall report 
back to their respective House in disagree- 
ment. 

(B) Notwithstanding any rule in either 
House of Congress concerning the printing of 
conference reports in the Congressional 
Record of concerning any delay in the con- 
sideration of such reports, such report, in- 
cluding a report filed or returned in dis- 
agreement, shall be acted on in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate not later 
than 2 session days after the first House files 
the report or, in the case of the Senate act- 
ing first, the report is first made available 
on the desks of the Senators. Debate in a 
House of Congress on a conference report or 
a report filed or returned in disagreement on 
any such joint resolution shall be limited to 
3 hours, equally divided between, and con- 
trolled by, the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader, and their designees. 

(2) If a joint resolution is vetoed by the 
President, the time for debate in consider- 
ation of the veto message on such measure 
shall be limited to 20 hours in each House of 
Congress, equally divided between, and con- 
trolled by, the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader, and their designees. 

(h) EXERCISE OF CONGRESSIONAL RULE- 
MAKING POWERS.—This section is enacted by 
the Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
respectively, and as such it is deemed a part 
of the rules of each House, respectively, but 
applicable only with respect to the procedure 
to be followed in that House in the case of a 
joint resolution, and it supersedes other 
rules only to the extent that it is inconsist- 
ent with such rules; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of that House. 

(i) SUPERSEDING EXISTING LAW.—The con- 
gressional priority procedures of this section 
shall apply, in lieu of section 1013 of the De- 
partment of State Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1984 and 1985 (50 U.S.C. 1546a), with re- 
spect to the removal of United States Armed 
Forces from hostilities in the Persian Gulf 
region. 

SEC. 9. DEFINITION. 

For purposes of this joint resolution, the 
term Persian Gulf region" shall be consid- 
ered to include areas in or around the Ara- 
bian Peninsula. 


By Mr. SASSER (for himself, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. BINGA- 
MAN, and Mr. GORE): 
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S.J. Res. 21. Joint resolution express- 
ing the sense of the Congress that the 
Department of Commerce should uti- 
lize the statistical correction meth- 
odology to achieve a fair and accurate 
1990 census to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

FAIR AND ACCURATE 1990 CENSUS 

e Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, we are 
only a few days into the 102d Congress 
and already there are a great number 
of issues that we must address. The 
challenges are many, the times dif- 
ficult and complex, both at home and 
abroad. 

Foremost on our minds are events in 
the Persian Gulf and the issue of world 
peace and security. No less so, Mr. 
President, America should strengthen 
its resolve in the pursuit of domestic 
security. I believe that a key compo- 
nent to this Nation’s future will be a 
renewed commitment to a strong Fed- 
eral, State, and local alliance. 

In the 198075, the face of federalism 
changed, the Federal, State, and local 
partnership that once formed the core 
of this Nation’s innovative and pro- 
gressive spirit has eroded. One area in 
which this has become increasingly 
evident is the decennial census process. 

Mr. President, on December 26, 1990, 
the Census Bureau released the unoffi- 
cial results of the 1990 census process. 
According to this data, the Nation’s 
population now stands at 249,632,692 
people, an increase of 10.2 percent from 
1980. But, while the numbers say that 
our population has grown, the recently 
released population totals do not begin 
to tell the story of the real-life, day-to- 
day problems of millions of men, 
women, and children who depend on 
some form of assistance. 

On a larger scale, cities, towns, and 
counties, and indeed, the various 
States, are increasingly locked in an 
economic battle for survival. Jurisdic- 
tions all over this country are being 
confronted with the difficult decision 
to cut back and drastically reduce vital 
social services. All too frequently, Mr. 
President, it is not uncommon that im- 
portant education programs must now 
compete for limited dollars with long 
overdue and much needed public works 
improvement projects. 

As we prepare to meet the challenges 
and problems of the 199078, we should 
set among our priorities a renewed 
commitment to the Federal, State, and 
local partnership. We must be ever 
mindful that now, more than ever, 
shared problems will require shared so- 
lutions. We must aggressively seek to 
implement intergovernmental solu- 
tions to our Nation's problems. The 
decade of the 1980's need not have the 
last word on hunger, homelessness, epi- 
demic drug use, rampant crime, unem- 
ployment, or illiteracy. 

Mr. President, the stakes are much 
higher at а, time in which our resources 
are limited. This has been evident in 
the ongoing 1990 census process. The 
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final results of the 1990 census will 
have a profound impact on the quality 
of life of those millions of Americans 
who depend on Federal assistance. The 
population data compiled in the 1990 
census process will determine the ар- 
portionment of roughly $45 billion in 
critical Federal funding. These dollars 
will be used to fund such diverse pro- 
grams as transportation, health, edu- 
cation, housing, community develop- 
ment, and job training initiatives. 

I believe that we must take every 
necessary step to ensure that the 1990 
census process is both fair and accu- 
rate. The Census Bureau has submitted 
its unofficial numbers, but, many ex- 
perts believe that those numbers fall 
short of an accurate representation of 
our Nation's total population. Some 
experts have placed the Nation's poten- 
tial undercount at 5 million. Unfortu- 
nately, the persons most likely to have 
been missed in the census process are 
those most in need of assistance. Be- 
fore these numbers become final, I be- 
lieve that we must continue in our ef- 
forts to achieve a fair and accurate 1990 
census. 

That is why I, along with my col- 
leagues Senators BRADLEY, SARBANES, 
WIRTH, RIEGLE, апа BINGAMAN, am in- 
troducing this Senate joint resolution. 
The resolution calls upon the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to statistically ad- 
just the unofficial population numbers 
in order to achieve а census that is 
truly fair and and accurate. 

This resolution is similar to legisla- 
tion that we sponsored late last year. 
However, unlike the legislation we in- 
troduced last year, this joint resolu- 
tion, upon approval by both Houses of 
Congress, will be sent to the President 
for his signature into law. This is im- 
portant because I believe that a fair 
and accurate 1990 census can be an im- 
portant first step toward renewing our 
commitment to federalism in the 
1990's. A fair and accurate 1990 census 
sends an important message early on 
to cities, towns, and counties across 
this Nation that the 19908 will be а 
time of shared commitment to our Na- 
tion's problems as well as our future 
progress. More importantly, this Sen- 
ate joint resolution reaffirms the very 
essence upon which this Nation was 
founded, namely, that everyone counts. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join us in our efforts to ensure that 
the 1990 census is both fair and accu- 
rate. I urge my colleagues to join us in 
the expeditious approval of this impor- 
tant joint resolution.e 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S.J. Res. 22. Joint resolution to con- 
sent to certain amendments enacted by 
the legislature of the State of Hawaii 
to the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 23. Joint resolution to con- 
sent to certain amendments enacted by 
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the legislature of the State of Hawaii 
to the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 24. Joint resolution to con- 
sent to certain amendments enacted by 
the legislature of the State of Hawaii 
to the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 25. Joint resolution to con- 
sent to certain amendments enacted by 
the legislature of the State of Hawaii 
to the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 26. Joint resolution to con- 
sent to certain amendments enacted by 
the legislature of the State of Hawaii 
to the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 27. Joint resolution to con- 
sent to certain amendments enacted by 
the legislature of the State of Hawaii 
to the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 28. Joint resolution to con- 
sent to certain amendments enacted by 
the legislature of the State of Hawaii 
to the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 29. Joint resolution to con- 
sent to certain amendments enacted by 
the legislature of the State of Hawaii 
to the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 30. Joint resolution to con- 
sent to certain amendments enacted by 
the legislature of the State of Hawaii 
to the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 31. Joint resolution to con- 
sent to certain amendments enacted by 
the legislature of the State of Hawaii 
to the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 32. Joint resolution to con- 
sent to certain amendments enacted by 
the legislature of the State of Hawaii 
to the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 33. Joint resolution to con- 
sent to certain amendments enacted by 
the legislature of the State of Hawaii 
to the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

S.J. Res. 34. Joint resolution to con- 
sent to certain amendments enacted by 
the legislature of the State of Hawaii 
to the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

CONSENT TO CERTAIN AMENDMENTS TO THE 

HAWAIIAN HOMES COMMISSION ACT 
ө Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing 13 resolutions today to con- 
sent to each of 13 amendments to the 
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Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, 
that have been approved by the State 
of Hawaii. These amendments include 
amendments that have been made to 
the act since 1986. During the last Con- 
gress the Senate passed Senate Joint 
Resolution 154, to adopt four amend- 
ments that were made during 1986 and 
1987. Congress adjourned before the 
House of Representatives had an oppor- 
tunity to act on this measure. 

I am introducing à joint resolution 
for each amendment to the act to as- 
sure that full consideration is given to 
each proposal and that each resolution 
may be considered on its own merit. 

The 13 amendments include: Act 16 of 
the session laws of Hawaii, 1986, to au- 
thorize the Department of Hawaiian 
Home Lands to participate in any Fed- 
eral or State program that permits the 
establishment of enterprise zones on 
Hawaiian homes; act 85 of the session 
laws of Hawaii, 1986, to expand the au- 
thority of the Department of Hawaiian 
Home Lands with respect to the financ- 
ing of improvements оп homestead 
lands and for infrastructure develop- 
ment; act 249 of the session laws of Ha- 
waii, 1986, to reduce from 15 to 7 the 
number of fiscal accounts that the De- 
partment of Hawaiian Home Lands is 
required by law to maintain; act 36 of 
the session laws of Hawaii, 1987, to re- 
peal a previous law when it was re- 
placed by а new method of calculating 
the amount due in the event of surren- 
der or cancellation of a lease, or the 
death of а lessee who had no qualified 
heir; act 265 of the session laws of Ha- 
waii, 1989, act 265, 1989 session laws, to 
increase the number of members of the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission from 8 to 
9; act 56, 1990 session laws, to require 
the Department of Health to convene 
an interagency task force consisting of 
representatives from the departments 
of health, DHHL, State archives, and 
the Office of Hawaiian Affairs to de- 
velop à plan for a Hawaiian genealogy 
project; act 28, 1989 session laws, to re- 
peal the $50,000 maximum for an au- 
thorized loan or loan guarantee by 
DHHL and in its place impose a maxi- 
mum amount of loan not to exceed 50 
percent of the maximum single resi- 
dence loan amount allowed in Hawaii 
by FHA; act 283, 1989 session laws, to 
allow DHHL to undertake and carry 
out the development of any home lands 
available for lease by assembling these 
lands in residential developments and 
providing for the construction, recon- 
struction, improvement, alteration or 
repair of public facilities to service im- 
provements on the lands and to allow 
DHHL to develop available lands for 
homestead, commercial and multipur- 
pose projects as a developer or with a 
developer agreement and to allow 
DHHL to issue revenue bonds for these 
developments; act 24, 1990 session laws, 
to reserve to DHHL the right to use 
any Government-owned water which 
DHHL deems necessary to supply agri- 
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culture operations оп  homestead 
tracts, if the water is not covered by à 
water license issued by DLNR; act 305, 
1990 session laws, allow year term and 
any extension granted shall not be for 
more than 199 years; act 14, 1990 session 
laws, to allow DHHL to manage and 
dispose of any acquired lands, or any 
interest therein, in the same manner 
and for the same purposes as Hawaiian 
home lands; act 150, 1990 session laws, 
to authorize the Hawaii State Depart- 
ment of Land and Natural Resources to 
negotiate and enter into long-term res- 
idential leases, not exceeding 65 years, 
with persons who reside on Kalawahine 
Lands, O'ahu, or have valid permits al- 
lowing them to reside on such land, or 
are descendants of persons who law- 
fully resided on such land before 1934; 
act 349, 1990 session laws, to declare 
that the policy of the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act shall be to enable na- 
tive Hawaiians to fully support self- 
sufficiency and self-determination and 
the preservation of the Hawaiian cul- 
ture. This declaration includes as pur- 
poses of the act the establishment of а, 
permanent land base, expediting the 
placement of native Hawaiians on the 
land, assuring long-term tenancy to 
beneficiaries, preventing alienation of 
the lands, providing adequate amounts 
of water and supporting infrastructure, 
and providing financial support and 
technical assistance to beneficiaries. 
The U.S. Government and the State of 
Hawaii acknowledge this public trust 
and affirm their fiduciary duty to ad- 
minister the act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolu- 
tions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolutions were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 22 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That, as required by sec- 
tion 4 of the Act entitled “Ап Act to provide 
for the admission of the State of Hawaii into 
the Union", approved March 18, 1959 (73 Stat. 
4), the United States hereby consents to the 
following amendments to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
adopted by the State of Hawaii in the man- 
ner required for State legislation: Act 349 of 
the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1990. 


S.J. REs. 23 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembied, That, as required by sec- 
tion 4 of the Act entitled “Ап Act to provide 
for the admission of the State of Hawaii into 
the Union", approved March 18, 1959 (73 Stat. 
4), the United States hereby consents to the 
following amendments to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
adopted by the State of Hawaii in the man- 
ner required for State legislation: Act 305 of 
the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1990. 


S.J. RES. 24 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Тһаб, as required by sec- 
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tion 4 of the Act entitled “Ап Act to provide 
for the admission of the State of Hawaii into 
the Union", approved March 18, 1959 (73 Stat. 
4), the United States hereby consents to the 
following amendments to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
adopted by the State of Hawaii in the man- 
ner required for State legislation: Act 150 of 
the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1990. 


S.J. RES. 25 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That, as required by sec- 
tion 4 of the Act entitled “Ап Act to provide 
for the admission of the State of Hawaii into 
the Union", approved March 18, 1959 (73 Stat. 
4), the United States hereby consents to the 
following amendments to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
adopted by the State of Hawaii in the man- 
ner required for State legislation: Act 56 of 
the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1990. 


S.J. RES. 26 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That, as required by sec- 
tion 4 of the Act entitled “Ап Act to provide 
for the admission of the State of Hawaii into 
the Union", approved March 18, 1959 (73 Stat. 
4), the United States hereby consents to the 
following amendments to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
adopted by the State of Hawaii in the man- 
ner required for State legislation: Act 24 of 
the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1990. 


S.J. RES. 27 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That, as required by sec- 
tion 4 of the Act entitled “Ап Act to provide 
for the admission of the State of Hawaii into 
the Union", approved March 18, 1959 (73 Stat. 
4), the United States hereby consents to the 
following amendments to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
adopted by the State of Hawaii in the man- 
ner required for State legislation: Act 14 of 
the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1990. 


S.J. RES. 28 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Тһаб, as required by sec- 
tion 4 of the Act entitled “Ап Act to provide 
for the admission of the State of Hawali into 
the Union", approved March 18, 1959 (73 Stat. 
4), the United States hereby consents to the 
following amendments to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
adopted by the State of Hawaii in the man- 
ner required for State legislation: Act 283 of 
the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1989. 


S.J. RES. 29 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 'That, as required by sec- 
tion 4 of the Act entitled “Ап Act to provide 
for the admission of the State of Hawaii into 
the Union", approved March 18, 1959 (73 Stat. 
4), the United States hereby consents to the 
following amendments to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
adopted by the State of Hawaii in the man- 
ner required for State legislation: Act 265 of 
the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1989. 


S.J. RES. 30 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
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Congress assembled, That, as required by sec- 
tion 4 of the Act entitled “Ап Act to provide 
for the admission of the State of Hawaii into 
the Union“, approved March 18, 1959 (73 Stat. 
4), the United States hereby consents to the 
following amendments to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
adopted by the State of Hawaii іп the man- 
ner required for State legislation: Act 28 of 
the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1989. 


S.J. RES. 31 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 'That, as required by sec- 
tion 4 of the Act entitled “Ап Act to provide 
for the admission of the State of Hawaii into 
the Union", approved March 18, 1959 (73 Stat. 
4), the United States hereby consents to the 
following amendments to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
adopted by the State of Hawaii in the man- 
ner required for State legislation: Act 36 of 
the Session of Laws of Hawaii, 1987. 


S.J. RES. 32 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 'That, as required by sec- 
tion 4 of the Act entitled “Ап Act to provide 
for the admission of the State of Hawaii into 
the Union", approved March 18, 1959 (73 Stat. 
4), the United States hereby consents to the 
following amendments to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
adopted by the State of Hawaii in the man- 
ner required for State legislation: Act 249 of 
the Session of Laws of Hawaii, 1986. 


S.J. RES. 33 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That, as required by sec- 
tion 4 of the Act entitled “Ап Act to provide 
for the admission of the State of Hawaii into 
the Union", approved March 18, 1959 (73 Stat. 
4), the United States hereby consents to the 
following amendments to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
adopted by the State of Hawaii in the man- 
ner required for State legislation: Act 85 of 
the Session of Laws of Hawaii, 1986. 


S.J. RES. 34 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 'That, as required by sec- 
tion 4 of the Act entitled “Ап Act to provide 
for the admission of the State of Hawaii into 
the Union", approved March 18, 1959 (73 Stat. 
4), the United States hereby consents to the 
following amendments to the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
adopted by the State of Hawaii in the man- 
ner required for State legislation: Act 16 of 
the Session of Laws of Hawaii, 1986.e 


By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, 

Mr. рорр, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 

CRANSTON, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. 
BURDICK, and Mr. SANFORD): 

S.J. Res. 35. Joint resolution propos- 

ing an amendment to the Constitution 

of the United States relative to con- 

tributions and expenditures intended 

to affect Congressional and Presi- 

dential elections; to the Committee on 

the Judiciary. 
PROPOSED CONGRESSIONAL AND PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS AMENDMENT 
е Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, Rob- 
ert Bennett, chief counsel to the Sen- 
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ate Ethics Committee's Keating Five" 
inquisition, has the swaggering disposi- 
tion of а hound dog who knows he's 
treed the coon. But what about the big 
ones that got away? When the commit- 
tee finishes its work and the coonskins 
are duly nailed to the wall, let's not de- 
ceive ourselves that we have seriously 
addressed the scandal of Federal cam- 
paign financing. 

The real story isn't the Keating 
Five" so much as the non-Keating 
95”--а 11 the other U.S. Senators, FRITZ 
HoLLINGS and STROM THURMOND in- 
cluded, who pride themselves on going 
to bat for ordinary constituents and 
campaign contributors alike—of 
course, many of the latter are major 
industries and employers in our home 
States. One thing the Keating Five and 
the non-Keating 95 have in common: A 
driving need to raise money to cover 
the astronomical, ever-escalating costs 
of winning а campaign for the 17.5. 
Senate. Next door in North Carolina, 
Harvey Gantt recently spent $5 million 
losing а Senate campaign; it took 
JESSE HELMS, $10 million to. just 
squeak by. Simply put, there is too 
much money. 

To that end, for the last 5 years, I 
have pushed legislation to amend the 
Constitution as follows: 

Congress shall have power to set reason- 
able limits on campaign expenditures by, in 
support of, or ín opposition to any candidate 
in any primary or other election for federal 
office. 

Oh, and by the way, I have heard all 
the arguments about a constitutional 
amendment: It takes too long, it is 
overkill, the President will never agree 
to it. That is all just so much eye- 
wash—or perhaps hogwash is a better 
word. We have been working on a stat- 
utory solution to our campaign finance 
excesses for 20 years, and we are far- 
ther apart than ever. 

As for the overkill argument, pick up 
the Constitution and read it. The 17th 
amendment, the 19th amendment, the 
20th amendment, the 22d amendment, 
the 23d amendment, the 24th amend- 
ment, the 25th amendment, and the 
26th amendment all dealt with our 
electoral process. The average time 
from the proposal of the amendment to 
ratification was 174% months. Finally, 
the amendment does not even require 
the President's approval. It goes di- 
rectly from the Congress to the States. 

Meanwhile, Democratic and Repub- 
lican reformers have gotten bogged 
down in a catfight over whether to re- 
Strict political action committees or to 
allow public financing of campaigns. 
Both sides utterly miss the point. The 
challenge is not to find fairer or less 
corrupting ways to raise the obscene 
sums that fuel Federal campaigns. Тһе 
challenge is to impose strict limits on 
how much total money a candidate 
may spend. 

Of course, this was precisely the bi- 
partisan objective of the Federal Elec- 
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tion Campaign Act Amendments of 
1974, which were passed by a Demo- 
cratic Congress and signed by a Repub- 
lican President. Regrettably, this legis- 
lation was gutted by the Supreme 
Court's 1976 ruling in Buckley versus 
Valeo. In the face of spirited dissents, 
the Court drew a bizarre distinction be- 
tween campaign spending and cam- 
paign giving. For first amendment rea- 
sons, the Court struck down limits on 
campaign spending. But it upheld lim- 
its on campaign contributions on the 
grounds that the governmental inter- 
est in preventing corruption and the 
appearance of corruption" outweighs 
considerations of free speech.“ 

Now, why that same test—''the gov- 
ernmental interest in preventing cor- 
ruption and the appearance of corrup- 
tion’’—does not overwhelmingly justify 
limits on campaign spending is some- 
thing I have never understood. The 
Court committed an even graver error 
by striking down spending limits as а 
threat to free speech. The fact is, 
spending limits in Federal campaigns 
would act to restore the free speech 
that has been eroded by Buckley. 

After all, as a practical reality, what 
Buckley says is: Yes, if you have per- 
sonal wealth, then you have the ability 
to get on television, you have freedom 
of speech. But if you do not have per- 
sonal wealth or ready access to big 
money, then you are denied the ability 
to mount an effective paid-media cam- 
paign. Instead of freedom of speech, 
you have only the freedom to shut up. 

Buckley created а double bind. It 
upheld restrictions on campaign con- 
tributions, but struck down restric- 
tions on how much candidates with 
deep pockets can spend. The Court ig- 
nored the practical reality that if my 
opponent has only $100,000 to spend in a 
race and I have $1 million, then I can 
dominate the airwaves and dictate the 
terms of the election debate. 

Our urgent task is to right the injus- 
tice of Buckley by empowering Con- 
gress to impose caps on Federal cam- 
paign spending. All of us on Capitol 
Hil are painfully aware of the uncon- 
trolled escalation of campaign spend- 
ing, with the average cost of a Senate 
race skyrocketing from $1.1 million in 
1980 to more than $4 million in 1990. To 
come up with that $4 million, à Sen- 
ator must raise money at the rate of 
nearly $12,000 à week every week of 
this 6-year term. Fundraisers used to 
be arranged around the Senate sched- 
ule; nowadays, the Senate schedule is 
arranged to accommodate fundraisers. 
This obsession with money distracts us 
from the people’s business. At worst— 
as the Keating caper illustrates—it ap- 
pears to, and often does, corrupt and 
degrade the entire political process. 

Unlike the various partisan alter- 
natives being debated, my constitu- 
tional amendment approach—which 
garnered 53 votes in the 100th Con- 
gress—attacks the root of the cam- 
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paign finance mess and not just the 
branches. Once we clamp down with 
overall spending limits, then it matters 
little whether you get campaign money 
from industry groups, from PAC’s, 
from individuals, or from your own 
pocket. It will be a controlled—and 
presumably reasonable—amount any 
way you cut it. And we will be able to 
account for every dollar coming in and 
every dollar going out. 

In Buckley, the Supreme Court pre- 
scribed a bogus if you have the money 
you can talk” version of free speech. 
My constitutional amendment would 
ensure equal freedom of expression for 
all who seek Federal office. At the 
same time, it would ensure that the 
rich could not buy public office; it 
would create a more level playing field 
for challengers; and it would rein in 
candidates’ run-amok obsession with 
raising bucks. 

I will renew my fight for spending 
limits in the 102d Congress, and the 
conditions are ripe for success this 
time around. For Members of Congress 
who are fed up, its time to put up or 
shut up.e 


By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S.J. Res. 36. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate the months of November 1991, 
and November 1992, as ‘‘National Alz- 
heimer’s Disease Month’’; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL ALZHEIMER'S DISEASE MONTH 

Mr. PRESSLER. Мг. President, 
today I have the privilege of introduc- 
ing а joint resolution designating the 
month of November in 1991 and 1992, as 
National Alzheimer's Disease Month. 

Alzheimer's disease is becoming more 
and more common. Four million Amer- 
icans and nearly half of all nursing 
home residents suffer from Alz- 
heimer’s. Estimates indicate that by 
the next century approximately 14 mil- 
lion Americans will have Alzheimer’s 
disease. This means that one in every 
three families will be affected by Alz- 
heimer’s disease. 

Encouraging progress was made dur- 
ing the 10156 Congress in the fight 
against Alzheimer's disease. Funding 
for Alzheimer's disease research was 
increased by approximately $100 mil- 
lion, to а level of $247 million for fiscal 
year 1991. This represented a 67-percent 
increase from previous funding levels. 
Тһе Home Health Care and Alzheimer's 
Disease Amendments of 1990, signed 
into law on November 15, 1990 enacted 
important provisions from the Com- 
prehensive Alzheimer Assistance, Re- 
search and Education [CARE] bill 
which I worked on for many years. 
This legislation will expand  Alz- 
heimer's disease research centers, au- 
thorize a State matching grant pro- 
gram to provide services to Alzheimer's 
victims and their families, and make 
certain university medical centers eli- 
gible for grants from the National In- 
stitute on Aging. 
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Alzheimer's disease costs our Nation 
$90 billion every year just to provide 
long-term care for its victims. Unfortu- 
nately, public programs such as Medi- 
care and private insurance do not pro- 
vide coverage for most of the afflicted 
families. Thousands of families in my 
State of South Dakota and across the 
country must cope with caring for a 
loved one who has Alzheimer's disease. 
Our only hope is to find а treatment of 
cure through research findings. The 
substantial increase in 1991 appropria- 
tions should help to offset the tremen- 
dous costs associated with Alzheimer's 
disease. 

National Alzheimer's Disease Month 
is intended to create а national aware- 
ness of the extent to which Alzheimer's 
disease adversely affects our society. 
Alzheimer's disease is a brain disorder 
that is not а normal part of the aging 
process. It affects more and more peo- 
ple in our society and costs us billions 
of dollars every year. 

This resolution also allows us to rec- 
ognize and pay tribute to all of the or- 
ganizations that have developed sup- 
port networks and research projects 
across the country dedicated to com- 
bating all aspects of Alzheimer's dis- 
ease. These organizations are the key 
to a medical breakthrough which could 
cure this horrible disease once and for 
all. 

Many of my colleagues joined me in 
sponsoring this resolution in previous 
years. If the recent progress made on 
Alzheimer's-related legislation is any 
indication, I hope there will be as much 
or more support again this year. Our 
elderly population is rapidly increas- 
ing. Because of this, it is essential that 
we continue to progress in our efforts 
to fight Alzheimer's disease. Let us 
again dedicate the month of November 
as Alzheimer's Disease Month to the 
researchers who are striving to under- 
Stand the mystery of Alzheimer's dis- 
ease. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the resolution ap- 
pear in the RECORD following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 36 

Whereas over 4 million United States citi- 

zens are affected by Alzheimer's disease, а 
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surprisingly common degenerative disease 
which attacks the brain, impairs memory 
and thinking, alters behavior, and renders 
its victims incapable of self care; 

Whereas it is estimated that by the middle 
of the 21st century, Alzheimer's disease will 
strike 14 million United States citizens, af- 
fecting one in every three families; 

Whereas Alzheimer's disease is not a nor- 
mal consequence of aging, but a disorder of 
the brain for which no cause has been deter- 
mined and no treatment or cure has been 
found; 

Whereas Alzheimer's disease is the quin- 
tessential long-term care problem, requiring 
constant full-time care for its victims, who 
can suffer from the disease for 3 to 20 years, 
аба total annual cost to the Nation of at 
least $90 billion; 

Whereas families of Alzheimer's patients 
bear the overwhelming physical, emotional, 
and financial burden of care, and neither 
public programs, including medicare, nor 
private insurance provide protection for 
most of these families; 

Whereas 80 percent of all Alzheimer's pa- 
tients receive care in their own homes; 

Whereas nearly half of all residents of 
nursing homes suffer from Alzheimer's dis- 
ease or some other form of dementia; and 

Whereas increased national awareness of 
Alzheimer's disease and recognition of na- 
tional organizations such as the Alzheimer's 
Association may stimulate increased com- 
mitment to long-term care services to sup- 
port Alzheimer's patients and their families 
and a greater investment in research to dis- 
cover methods to prevent the disease, delay 
its onset, and eventually to find a cure for 
the disease: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the months of No- 
vember 1991, and November 1992, are des- 
ignated as National Alzheimer's Disease 
Month," and the President is authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation calling 
upon the people of the United States to ob- 
serve such months with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 13—TO 
REFER THE BILL S. 46 TO THE 
COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. INOUYE submitted the following 
resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. RES. 13 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 46) entitled “А 
bill for the relief of Sascha Glade 
Weinzheimer, Jean Weinzheimer Jansen, 
Doris Alexa Weinzheimer, Walter Richard 
Weinzheimer, and the estate of Walter 
Weinzheimer“ now pending іп the Senate, to- 
gether with all the accompanying papers, is 
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referred to the Chief Judge of the United 
States Claims Court. The Chief Judge shall 
proceed with the same in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of 
title 28, United States Code, and report 
thereon to the Senate, at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, giving such findings of fact and 
conclusions thereon as shall be sufficient to 
inform the Congress of the nature and char- 
асбег of the demand as a claim, legal or equi- 
table, against the United States, or a gratu- 
ity and the amount, if any, legally or equi- 
tably due to the claimants from the United 
States. 


— — 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate complete its business today it 
Stand in recess until 2:30 p.m. Tuesday, 
January 15; that following the time for 
the two leaders, there be а period for 
routine morning business, with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein for up 
to 10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL TOMORROW АТ 2:30 
P.M. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, if no 
other Senator is seeking recognition, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess as under the 
previous order. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 5:52 p.m., recessed until Tuesday, 
January 15, 1991, at 2:30 p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate January 14, 1991: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


JAMES EDWARD DENNY, ОҒ MARYLAND, TO ВЕ AN AS- 
SISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS AND TRADE- 
MARKS, VICE RENE DESLOGE TEGTMEYER, RESIGNED. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


JIM E. TARRO, OF NEW MEXICO, TO BE AN ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT. 
VICE CLAIRE E. FREEMAN, RESIGNED. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE 
HUMANITIES 


MIKISO HANE, OF ILLINOIS, TO BE A MEMBER OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE HUMANITIES FOR A TERM 
EXPIRING JANUARY 26, 1996, VICE LEON RICHARD KASS, 
TERM EXPIRED. 

WILLIAM E. STRICKLAND, JR., OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO 
BE A MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 
FOR A TERM EXPIRING SEPTEMBER 3, 1996, VICE PHYLLIS 
P. BERNEY, TERM EXPIRED. 
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FOR THE SAKE OF THE CHILDREN 
HON. PETER H. KOSTMAYER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Speaker, the world's 
children are our future and among its most 
vulnerable citizens. However, these young 
people suffer from profound poverty, hunger, 
and illness. 

In an article printed in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, Kenneth L. Klothen, the executive di- 
rector of the Philadelphia based advocacy 
group Children's Rights International, dis- 
cusses the futility of addressing the needs of 
the world's children as an isolated group. In- 
stead, he argues the need for solutions that 
address head-on the larger problems facing 
their societies. 

Mr. Klothen's article is reprinted below, and 
| commend it to my colleagues: 

Now LET'S Do SOMETHING ABOUT THE 
WORLD'S CHILDREN 


(By Kenneth L. Klothen) 


The World Summit for Children ended last 
month with an unprecedented commitment 
by world's leaders to improve the quality of 
life for tens of millions of children beset by 
hunger, illness, neglect and continual pov- 
erty. But the summit left unasked three par- 
ticularly troubling questions for the United 
States, given our frequent and generous sup- 
port for regimes with appalling records in 
caring for their own children. 

WHERE WILL THE MONEY COME FROM? 


The summit declaration speaks vaguely of 
"international cooperation“ in a worldwide 
effort for child survival, protection and 
growth, along with a broad and durable so- 
lution to the external debt problem" of the 
Third World. But this flies in the face of de- 
mands made by the United States and other 
creditor countries for austerity measures in 
developing nations—spending cuts that re- 
duce governmental support for the kind of 
education, public health and other programs 
called for by the summit. 

The two goals of increased austerity to as- 
sure continued debt services and a solution 
to the debt crisis that assists rather than 
punishes children, are simply incompatible. 
Without substantial economic adjustment in 
the form of actual debt forgiveness, the 
promises made to the world's children in 
New York will prove empty. 

Instead of compelling price increases for 
basic market basket goods, massive layoffs 
from public-sector jobs and diminished gov- 
ernment involvement іп public welfare, 
international creditors could forgive debt in 
return for investment in programs targeting 
children's needs. Such a “debt for invest- 
ment in children" swap was recently pro- 
posed by Defence for Children International, 
an advocacy group. 

But it makes little sense to only forgive 
debt for new initiatives, or to limit qualify- 
ing programs to those aimed solely at chil- 
dren. We will not solve the problem by pro- 


moting material assistance to children 
whose parents’ jobs, housing and ability to 
purchase basic foodstuffs have been simulta- 
neously eliminated. The developed nations 
must simply bite the bullet and begin to 
credit against debt all legitimate programs 
that support minimal living, educational and 
health standards for people in the developing 
world. 


HOW WILL THE MONEY BE DISTRIBUTED? 


Without tackling distribution issues, much 
of this aid will never reach the children who 
need it. We must build in mechanisms to as- 
sure that acid reaches its targets. 

In many countries supported by the United 
States, food and other aid is used for politi- 
cal purposes and distributed by the military. 
Іп El Salvador, for example, the Army dis- 
tributes food and medical aid as part of its 
Civic Action Campaign, designed to win the 
loyalty of—or, failing, that to monitor and 
control—the rural population. In Guatemala 
the situation is similar. These institutions 
have their agendas, which have nothing to do 
with children’s welfare. They cannot be re- 
lied upon to funnel new assistance to chil- 
dren's needs. 

Instead, international and non-govern- 
mental organizations (NGOs) should be 
tapped. In assessing the results of programs 
accepted for debt relief, creditors should em- 
ploy organizations such as UNICEF as inde- 
pendent monitors. 

In countries where the problem is as much 
the repressiveness of the government as its 
inefficiency, NGOs should be designated to 
receive portions of our foreign aid funds. In 
Latin America, for example, the Catholic 
Church has extensive grass-roots community 
development programs, as do many of the 
Protestant denominations. 

Major non-denominational relief organiza- 
tions, as well as U.N. agencies, are also like- 
ly to have distribution systems in place that 
do not exact cooperation with a repressive 
regime as the price of nutritional, medical or 
educational help. 

The United States should immediately set 
aside 10 percent of the economic aid to devel- 
oping countries it targets for children’s wel- 
fare to be distributed through such NGOs. An 
even larger percentage of aid to countries 
with poor human rights records should be re- 
served for NGOs. 

In addition, any debt relief plan for coun- 
tries identified as human rights violators 
should require a similar set-aside by the of- 
fending government. In this way, we can 
avoid making the new children programs 
cash cows to be milked by corrupt and re- 
pressive governments and militaries. 


WHAT ABOUT CHILD SOLDIERS? 


In poor rural villages and urban slums in 
Е! Salvador and Guatemala, the military 
often recruits soldiers by pulling up to a 
school or dance hall, grabbing young boys 
and throwing them onto a waiting truck. 
Children as young as 15 may be inducted, 
often because their parents are so afraid of 
the military that they will not come forward 
with proof of the child’s age. Insurgent 
groups may not be any better—children as 
young as 12 have been seen serving as com- 
batants in El Salvador's FMLN guerrillas. 


Tragically, this assault on children was 
ratified in Article 39 of the recently adopted 
Convention on the Rights of the Child, which 
permits countries to draft children as young 
as 12 years old into their armed forces. 
Shamefully, the United States was a prin- 
cipal proponent of this shockingly low age 
limitation, which the convention's original 
drafters set at 18. 

If the world is serious about protecting 
children, there can be no room in it for 15- 
year-old soldiers. An international effort to 
promote children’s welfare ought to start by 
plugging this gaping hole in the convention. 
There is no point in producing healthier, bet- 
ter-educated teenagers to further swell the 
ranks of militaries that are already too big 
and too powerful. Aid should be conditioned 
on a country’s forswearing the induction of 
children into armed service. 

The sight of hundreds of world leaders 
gathered at the United Nations to pledge ac- 
tion to improve children's lives was moving 
&nd heartening. The focus must now shift 
from the pomp and circumstance of world 
summitry to the dollars and cents of debt re- 
lief and foreign aid. It is in that forum that 
the questions not asked in New York must be 
raised, and in which the answers to these 
questions will count so much. 


TOXIC LEAD POLLUTION 
HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, since the early 
1970's, the Federal Government has taken a 
variety of steps to reduce sources of toxic lead 
pollution. The total amount of lead used as an 
additive to gasoline and interior paint has 
been significantly decreased. 

Unfortunately, there is still a tremendous 
amount of lead dust in the environment. The 
combustion of leaded gasoline has left the soil 
in our cities highly contaminated with lead. 
Similarly, peeling and deteriorating paint in our 
housing stock provides a continued source of 
lead exposure for our Nation's children. 

We lack readily available, effective ways to 
abate lead contamination in houses. In cases 
where well intended but unskilled persons 
have attempted to remove lead-based paint by 
burning or sanding, the result has been to ac- 
tually increase the available lead dust in the 
environment. 

Returning lead-poisoned children to an im- 
properly abated environment actually puts 
them at greater threat for increased neuro- 
logical impairment. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics has 
testified that small shifts in the distribution of 
intelligence scores in relation to lead expo- 
sure, quadruple the number of children scoring 
below the normal level. Adolescents who re- 
ceived low lead exposures some 11 years 
prior showed a sevenfold greater high school 


€ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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dropout rate than their peers' and were six 
times more likely to have reading disabilities. 

This is a matter of paramount importance to 
the future of our Nation. 

The bill which | am introducing authorizes 
research and evaluation programs for monitor- 
ing, detecting, and abating lead based paint 
and other lead exposure hazards in housing. 
This research will advance our ability to deal 
with the totally preventable problem of child- 
hood lead poisoning. 

| urge my colleagues to support this meas- 
ure. 


SOVIET CRACKDOWN IN 
LITHUANIA 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise to con- 
demn the tragic events in Lithuania this week- 
end when Soviet troops, under the guise of 
maintaining order, attempted to impose Soviet 
rule over the demoncratically elected govern- 
ment there. This brutal military crackdown, 
which resulted in the deaths of a least 13 
Luthuanian civilians and left at least 140 
wounded, is deplorable and represents the 
most serious setback for the efforts of the Lith- 
uanian people to assert their independence 
after 50 years of Soviet occupation. 

| welcome President Bush's condemnation 
of the Soviet action and urge him to convey to 
President Gorbachev, in the strongest possible 
terms, American support for the independence 
of Lithuania, as well as Latvia and Estonia. 
This support is premised on the long-held 
American policy of nonrecognition of the So- 
viet annexation of the Baltic States in 1941, a 
policy which | fully support. We should remain 
steadfast in our commitment to self-determina- 
tion for the Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian 
people. | urge the Soviet leadership, in compli- 
ance with their Helsinki obligations, to resolve 
their disputes with Lithuania and the other Bal- 
tic States peacefully and refrain from the fur- 
ther use of military force. 

| am alarmed that the Soviet policy of re- 
form initiated by President Gorbachev may be 
in the process of being stalled and, indeed re- 
versed, but | am heartened by the fact that the 
newly constituted Council of the Federation, at 
an emergency session on Saturday, resolved 
that the Baltic question should be resolved 
through peaceful means, not the use of force. 
While President Gorbachev has maintained 
that he did not order the use of military force 
in Lithuania, as President of the U.S.S.R. he 
must use his political and moral authority to 
ensure that this crisis is resolved peacefully. 

Mr. Speaker, how ironic that this crackdown 
has occurred now when, for the first time in 
modern history, the world community, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, has taken a principles 
stand against naked aggression. The Soviet 
Union has rightly joined the international coali- 
tion in its condemnation of the brutal Iraqi in- 
vasion and annexation of Kuwait and, at the 
same time, apparently ordered troops to vio- 
lently impose Soviet rule in Lithuania, a coun- 
try that the U.S.S.R. invaded and occupied 50 
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years ago. Just as we will not remain silent in 
the fact of Iraqi aggression, we must not allow 
these latest Soviet acts to go unchallenged. 

Despite the many different internal problems 
facing the Soviet Union and the instability 
such problems generate, the Soviet Govern- 
ment continues to be bound, under the Hel- 
sinki Final Act and international law, to respect 
human rights and self-determination and to re- 
frain from the use of force against peaceful 
demonstrators. We in the United States will 
continue to hold Soviet leaders accountable to 
these international obligations and invite the 
world community to do so as well. 


THE SUPPORT OF AMERICANS FOR 
WAR IN MIDDLE EAST IS SOFT 


HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, by votes of 52 
to 47 in the Senate and 250 to 183 in the 
House of Representatives, a divided Congress 
last Saturday voted to give President George 
Bush the power to initiate an attack on Iraq if 
it fails to withdraw from Kuwait by tomorrow at 
midnight. 

| was one of the House Members speaking 
and voting to give our President that authority. 

| grew up in Ashland, KY, and attended 
Condit Elementary School, Putnam Junior 
High School and Ashland High School—1945- 
53. The newspaper | grew up reading was the 
Daily Independent in Ashland. 

An editorial yesterday in Ashland's Sunday 
newspaper, the Sunday Independent, is a very 
well-written viewpoint which expresses the 
opnions of many Americans as we approach 
tomorrow's deadline. 

The editorial represents the opinon of the 
Sunday Independent's editorial board, com- 
posed of president and publisher, John W. Del 
Santo; editor Wickliffe R. Powell; managing 
editor, Mike Reliford; local news editor, Paul 
Gottbrath, and editorial page editor, John Can- 
non Il. 

The editorial follows: 

While Congress has approved a resolution 
that, in effect, is a declaration of war 
against Iraq, the closeness of the votes in the 
House and the Senate reflects the feelings of 
this nation about the possibility of war in 
the Middle East. As a people, we are divided 
on the necessity of abandoning sanctions and 
going to war—and we are likely to become 
more divided if large numbers of young 
American men and women begin losing their 
lives in the desert. 

The support of the American people for 
war in the Middle East is soft. While an As- 
sociated Press poll found that 90 percent of 
Americans see at least one good reason for 
going to war against Iraq, only 44 percent of 
the respondents favored going to war after 
Tuesday's deadline. Half the respondents fa- 
vored giving sanctions more time to work. 

Americans historically have little taste for 
war, and support can be expected to drop 
dramatically soon after the fighting begins. 
Let's not confuse Iraq with Granada or Pan- 
ama—if fighting breaks out, this will be a 
bloody battle. 

Despite the United Nations' ultimatum for 
Iraq to get ont of Kuwait by Jan. 15, and de- 
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spite the approval by Congress for President 
Bush to use force if necessary, we find no 
compelling reason for the U.S. and its allies 
to abandon hope for & peaceful solution and 
ко to war after Tuesday. 

During the congressional debate, many 
members who supported the war resolution 
compared Saddam Hussein to Adolf Hitler. If 
Hussein is not stopped now, they argued, he 
will have to be stopped later; the world must 
not make the mistake with Hussein that it 
did with Hitler. 

But the analogy is not entirely accurate. 
The United States did nothing while the Ger- 
man army consumed most of Europe and Ja- 
pan's army attacked Manchuria. Up until 
the day Pearl Harbor was attacked Dec. 7, 
1941, a majority of Americans believed World 
War II was not America's concern. 

When Saddam Hussein’s army marched 
into Kuwait on Aug. 3, the United States and 
the rest of the world reacted immediately. 
At the urging of President Bush, the United 
Nations imposed the most complete and ef- 
fective economic sanctions against an ag- 
gressor nation that the world has ever 
known. The first American troops arrived in 
the Saudi Arabian desert within days after 
the Kuwaiti invasion. If Saddam Hussein had 
visions of attacking Saudi Arabia, the mutli- 
national military force amassed against Iraq 
curtailed those plans. The nation's reaction 
to German and Japanese aggression in the 
late 1930s was to do nothing; its reaction to 
Iraqi aggression was immediate, forceful and 
effective. 

The status quo has changed little in the 
Middle East since August. Iraq has not taken 
any more territory than it held just hours 
after it invaded Kuwait. Most military ex- 
perts agree that the Iragi army poses no 
threat to Saudi Arabia. 

Meanwhile, the economic sanctions have 
stopped the flow of goods in and out of Iraq. 
Saddam Hussein no longer receives the bil- 
lions of dollars his nation once earned from 
the sale of oil to western nations. He no 
longer receives either the food necessary to 
feed his people or the military equipment 
needed by his army. 

Only two things have changed significantly 
since August. One is that the foreign hos- 
tages held in Iraq and Kuwait have been re- 
leased. The other is that the United Nations, 
at the urging of President Bush, has estab- 
lished an artificial deadline for Iraq to pull 
out of Kuwait. 

Why did the United States—with the sup- 
port of the United Nations—suddenly decide 
sanctions would not work? The administra- 
tion realized when it adopted that policy in 
August that sanctions would take time. Why 
has it lost patience? There is nothing magi- 
cal about Jan. 15 that requires this nation to 
abandon diplomacy and the time needed for 
a peaceful solution and to choose war. 

President Bush has talked much about the 
end of the Cold War bringing about a “пем 
world order.“ But there is nothing new about 
nations settling their differences on the bat- 
tlefield. That approach is as old as history 
itself. If there is a new world order," our 
hope is that it will bring about а world 
where differences among nations are settled 
peacefully. 

War always should be the last option. Giv- 
ing sanctions time to work will mean Amer- 
ican soldiers will have to spend more time in 
the Arabian desert, but it also may mean 
they all wil] come home alive. 

Perhaps congressional approval of the war 
resolution will convince Saddam Hussein 
that he has little choice but to pull out of 
Kuwait or face destruction, but we're not 
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counting on it. Saddam Hussein may have 
Started the Gulf crisis, but the decision 
whether it becomes а bloody war now rests 
with President Bush. 

George Bush, а former fighter pilot whose 
plane was shot down during World War П, 
knows firsthand the horrors of war. We pray 
that he will not send young American men 
and women to die for oil in the Middle East 
until it becomes abundantly clear that sanc- 
tions will not work. Now, that is far from 
certain. Until there is an answer to that 
question, President Bush must practice pa- 
tience and diplomacy—he must give peace a 
chance. 


WIPP LAND WITHDRAWAL 
EXTENSION ACT 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, | rise to 
introduce legislation of extreme importance to 
the health and safety of New Mexicans and 
the Nation as a whole concerning the disposal 
of nuclear waste. 

The Department of the Interior may soon 
approve the Department of Energy's 1989 ap- 
plication to modify Public Land Order 6403 
concerning the “Waste Isolation Pilot Plant” 
[WIPP]—a DOE facility in Carlsbad, NM, for 
the disposal of transuranic waste produced 
and stored at its defense facilities in 10 
States. The proposed modification would allow 
DOE to begin transporting transuranic waste 
to the WIPP site without appropriate safe- 
guards. The legislation | am introducing today 
would extend without modification Public Land 
Order 6403, which removed 10,000 acres of 
public land in Carlsbad for research and de- 
velopment purposes in connection with WIPP 
and which specifically prohibited the use or 
occupancy of the lands for the transportation, 
storage, or burial of any radioactive materials. 
Public Land Order 6403 expires June 29, 
1991. 

| am introducing this legislation for several 
reasons. First, my No. 1 concern has always 
been that WIPP be safe and that the health 
and safety of New Mexicans be protected. In 
my support of WIPP | have consistently de- 
manded that two conditions be met: 

First, full compliance with EPA standards 
before any waste is brought to WIPP; and 
second, that adequate funds be appropriated 
to ensure safe transportation routes and emer- 
gency response preparedness. 

Under an administrative land withdrawal, the 
citizens of New Mexico have no guarantee 
that such safety conditions or transportation 
needs will be met. This bill would give Con- 
gress the chance to ensure that adequate 
health and safety provisions are mandated 


is a decision that should be made by the U.S. 
Congress. This bill would give Congress sole 
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authority to proceed with WIPP land with- 
drawal. 

Third, Congress has a responsibility to pro- 
tect the health and safety of the Nation's citi- 
zens through WIPP land withdrawal legisla- 
tion. should not and must not for- 
sake this responsibility by leaving such a deci- 
sion to the administrative branch. This legisla- 
tion would give Congress an opportunity to 
maintain its legislative prerogative. 

Fourth, the existing administrative land with- 
drawal, Public Land Order 6403, is due to ex- 
pire June 29, 1991. This will would extend 
without modification Public Land Order 6403, 
thereby ensuring that the WIPP site is pro- 
tected until Congress completes action on 
WIPP land withdrawal legislation. 

Finally, the Department of Energy would be 
breaking faith with the New Mexico congres- 
sional delegation and the State government by 
proceeding with an administrative withdrawal. 
The DOE stated on several occasions that it 
would prefer legislative land withdrawal and 
would proceed with administrative withdrawal 
only as a last resort. The fate of WIPP should 
not be decided by last resort measures and 
the DOE must complete several items on its 
safety checklist before Congress can respon- 
sibly consider legislative withdrawal. 

In view of the safety issues left unresolved 
and other critical issues, the DOE should will- 
ingly withdraw its application to modify Public 
Land Order 6403. This legislation will mandate 
an extension of Public Land Order 6403 with- 
out any modifications. | urge my colleagues to 
support and take swift action on this legisla- 
tion. For the RECORD, | have attached letters 
of support from major environmental organiza- 
tions: 

SOUTHWEST RESEARCH AND 
INFORMATION CENTER, 
Albuquerque, NM, January 11, 1991. 
Hon. BILL RICHARDSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE RICHARDSON: South- 
west Research and Information Center 
(SRIC) and the Environmental Defense Fund 
(EDF) support legislation to prohibit any ad- 
ministrative land withdrawal that would 
allow radioactive wastes to be transported to 
or stored at the WIPP site in New Mexico at 
this time. SRIC and EDF believe that only 
Congress has the authority to enact a land 
withdrawal that would allow wastes to come 
to WIPP. The administrative withdrawal 
that the Department of Energy (DOE) has re- 
quested cannot be justified on legal, sci- 
entific, or public policy grounds. 

SRIC and EDF have a long history of sup- 
port for full compliance with all environ- 
mental and health and safety standards at 
DOE facilities. The organizations oppose 
bringing any wastes to WIPP until the site is 
shown to be in compliance with Environ- 
mental Protection Agency standards for ra- 
dioactive waste disposal (40 CFR 191, Sub- 
parts A and B). All other health and safety 
requirements, including compliance with the 
Resource Conservation and Recovery Act 
and transportation safety measures, should 
be in place before land withdrawal is enacted 
and before wastes are brought to WIPP. 

Extending the existing administrative 
withdrawal (Public Land Order 6403) beyond 
its expiration date of June 29, 1991, would 
continue the protection of the site. More- 
over, it would give DOE the time to dem- 
onstrate compliance with all applicable re- 
quirements. There is no justification for al- 
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lowing any expansion of the existing activi- 
ties at the site or for extending DOE’s Exclu- 
sive Use Zone. 
Thank you for your efforts on this impor- 
tant matter. 
Sincerely, 
DON HANCOCK, 
Director, SRIC Nuclear 


Project. 


Waste Safety 


MELINDA KASSEN, 
Senior Attorney, Environmental Defense 
Fund. 
NATURAL RESOURCES, 
DEFENSE COUNCIL, 
Washington, DC, January 11, 1991. 

Hon. BILL RICHARDSON, 
House of Representatives, Cannon House Office 

Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RICHARDSON: I am 
writing to indicate NRDC's strong support of 
legislation you are introducing to counter 
the recent attempt by the Department of the 
Interior to allow radioactive waste to be dis- 
posed of at the Waste Isolation Pilot Plant 
(WIPP) in New Mexico without Congress's 
approval. As I understand it, your legislation 
would extend the existing Public Land Order 
(46403) that permits development of the 
WIPP facility but specifically prohibits the 
storage or disposal of radioactive materials 
there pending further approval. 

NRDC strongly believes that the Interior 
Department should not be in the position of 
determining whether WIPP is ready for the 
receipt of radioactive wastes. The Interior 
Department simply does not have the capa- 
bility to determine that WIPP 1з safe for 
waste disposal. Nor is the Department in a 
position to impose the broad range of re- 
quirements that will] be necessary to ensure 
the safe and efficient operation of WIPP. 
These include, among other things, compli- 
ance with EPA standards prior to receipt of 
waste, availability of adequate funding to 
ensure safe waste transportation and emer- 
gency response, and resolution of а number 
of significant technical issues. 

Congress must face up to these and other 
vital issues in a full and open manner before 
any decision is made to allow the emplace- 
ment of wastes at WIPP. This is especially 
critical given that wastes disposed of at the 
facility may not be retrievable for technical 
or political reasons. 

NRDC would be pleased to assist in your 
efforts to secure adoption of this vital legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely, 
DAN W. REICHER, 
Senior Attorney. 
CONCERNED CITIZENS FOR 
NUCLEAR SAFETY, 
January 10, 1991. 
Hon. BILL RICHARDSON, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR  CONGRESSMAN RICHARDSON: Соп- 
cerned Citizens for Nuclear Safety (CCNS) is 
in full support of your legislation, entitled 
the WIPP Land Withdrawal Extension Act of 
1991, to prohibit an administrative land with- 
drawal relating to the Waste Isolation Pilot 
Plant (WIPP). 

The Department of Energy has yet to ad- 
dress a lengthy list of safety prerequisites in 
regard to WIPP, the Environmental Evalua- 
tion Group (EEG) has identified at least 
fourteen major items which remain unre- 
solved at this time. The EEG has termed the 
WIPP Retrievability Plan ав unaccept- 
able," the Final Safety Analysis Report as 
"not complete," and cites persistent mal- 
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functions of the Continuous Air Monitoring 
System, to name just a few of the outstand- 
ing problems with WIPP. 

In addition, CCNS would like to point out 
that the DOE is still refusing to demonstrate 
compliance with the EPA standards 40 CFR 
191(b) until after radioactive waste has been 
"tested" underground at WIPP for five 
years—despite testimony before you on May 
8, 1990, by both the EEG and the National 
Academy of Sciences conceding that compli- 
ance with these standards is not dependent 
upon testing.“ CCNS demands compliance 
with 40 CFR 191(b) at WIPP before any waste 
is transported to WIPP. And finally, due to 
safety problems, no tests which the DOE 
originally proposed to conduct underground 
аб WIPP remain possible except for the Dry 
Bin Tests; the EEG and others have pointed 
out that these tests do not have to be con- 
ducted at the WIPP site. 

Тһе WIPP Land Withdrawal Extension Act 
would extend the current land withdrawal to 
allow the DOE time to complete the nec- 
essary safety requirements at WIPP, thereby 
alleviating the sense of urgency the DOE has 
created to try and force premature—and un- 
necessary—legislative action on WIPP. Con- 
gress must take action now to maintain its 
oversight authority on this precedent-set- 
ting project. An administrative transfer of 
the public lands on which WIPP has been 
constructed would bypass Congress, avoiding 
Congressional scrutiny of the safety require- 
ments at WIPP, ignoring financial commit- 
ments to the State of New Mexico for nec- 
essary road improvements and bypasses, and 
allow the DOE to self-certify compliance 
with safety standards. This is totally unac- 
ceptable. 

We applaud your leadership in this matter 
and thank you for your steadfast dedication 
to protecting the people and the environ- 
ment of New Mexico. 

Very truly yours, 
MICHELE MEROLA, 
Executive Director. 


DESERT SHIELD A BUDGET BOMB? 
HON. HOWARD WOLPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, | strongly believe 
that the rush to war in the Persian Gulf is pre- 
mature. We must have a much clearer under- 
standing of the costs, both in human casual- 
ties and in costs to our already weakened 
economy, before any offensive military action 
is undertaken in the gulf. | would like to com- 
mend to you a recent study conducted by Dr. 
James Anderson for the Employment Re- 
search Associates, a Lansing, МІ, based eco- 
nomic consulting firm. The report pointedly 
outlines the dangerous impact that a war in 
the gulf could have on the economic viability 
of our States, counties, and cities. 

DESERT SHIELD: A BUDGET BOMB? 

In the face of deepening recession, Oper- 
ation Desert Shield threatens to become a 
budget bomb for U.S. states and cities. 

With the needs of states, counties, and 
cities mounting, Federal grant program aid 
diminishing, and tax revenues shrinking, the 
Bush Administration has found a way to 
make a dangerous situation worse. It is 
spending a minimum of $30 billion for a war 
buildup in the sands of Saudi Arabia and the 
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Persian Gulf in FY 1991. If war breaks out, 
the costs will go to $1 billion a day, $30 bil- 
lion a month, or $60 billion for two months. 

Each $30 billion of war expenditures costs 
an average $600 million per state. Nine 
states, headed by California, will pay over $1 
billion each for a $30 billion desert buildup. 
The pockets of California taxpayers will be 
drained of $3.8 billion, followed by New York 
($2.6 billion), Texas ($1.9 billion), Illinois ($1.6 
billion), Florida ($1.55 billion), Pennsylvania 
($1.5 billion), New Jersey ($1.4 billion), Ohio 
($1.3 billion), and Michigan ($1.2 billion). 

At $60 billion, two months of war, the 
Desert Shield budget bomb costs each state 
an average of $1.2 billion, and twenty states 
experience tax losses of $1 billion or more. At 
this level, the combination of recession and 
direct war costs threatens to make Philadel- 
phia's bankruptcy a pattern instead of an 
isolated problem. 

The major costs at the $60 billion level 
would be borne by California taxpayers, who 
would see $7.7 billion sink into the sands of 
Saudi Arabia, followed by those of New 
York, ($5.3 billion), Texas ($3.7 billion), Illi- 
nois ($3.1 billion) Florida ($3.1 billion), 
Pennsylvania ($2.9 billion), New Jersey ($2.7 
billion) Ohio ($2.5 billion), Michigan ($2.3 
billion), and Massachusetts ($1.9 billion). 

The magnitude of these sums can be indi- 
cated in a single statistic. If each state's 
share of only a $30 billion buildup were in- 
stead credited to its budget, every one of the 
twenty-seven state budget deficits currently 
reported for fiscal year 1991 would be elimi- 
nated and replaced with a surplus. The cu- 
mulative deficits for these 27 states, ranging 
from Arizona to Wisconsin, total almost $8.7 
billion as of December 15, 1990, according to 
the National Conference of State Legisla- 
tures. 


THE COST TO STATES OF GULF EXPENDITURES 


[In millions of dollars] 

States $30,000,000,000 360.000.000.000 

Alabama 732 
Alaska . 78 156 
Arizona 372 74 
Arkansas . 198 3% 
California 3840 7,680 
Colorado 393 786 
Connecticut 609 1218 
Delaware % 192 
Florida . 1,551 3,102 
Georgi 687 1374 
Hawaii 126 252 
idaho 87 174 
Minoi 1,569 3,138 
Indiana 597 1,194 
bwa 291 582 
Kansas 285 570 
Kentucky 330 660 
Louisiana 381 762 
Meine 126 252 
Maryland ... 672 1,344 
Massachusetts 930 1,860 
Michigan .. 1,158 2,316 
Minnesota 534 1,068 
Mississippi 189 378 
Missouri .. 1,176 
Montana 72 14 
Nebraska .. 168 336 
Nevada ..... 135 270 
— int. ый 21% 
New Mexico 132 264 
New York .. 2,640 5,280 
North Carolina 657 1314 
North Dakota 66 132 
Ohio .... 1,260 2,520 
— СА 
Pennsylvania . 1455 2910 
Rhode Island . 129 258 
South Carolin; 309 618 
South 0а! 63 126 
Tennessee 492 984 
Texas .. 1,860 3,720 
Utah .... 138 276 
Vermont 60 120 
Virginia ..... 762 1,524 
Washington 558 1,116 
West Virginia 153 306 
in . 540 1,080 
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48 96 
105 210 


THEY WERE THERE 
HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, John and 
Michelle Richert, like many other Americans, 
were caught in Kuwait when Saddam Hussein 
invaded on August 2, 1990. For the next 4 
months they were hostages in hiding. While in 
hiding, Michelle wrote several letters to her fa- 
ther, Bill Weller, which had to be smuggled out 
of Kuwait before they were mailed to him here 
in the United States. 

Shortly before their release, Mr. Weller 
shared these letters with my office. | believe 
their story must be heard by the American 
people and Congress before any decision is 
reached regarding military action against Iraq: 
STATEMENT BY JOHN AND MICHELLE RICHERT, 

DECEMBER 21, 1990 


John was employed as a metallurgical en- 
gineer by Kuwait Santa Fe Braun. In the 3% 
years prior to the Iraqi invasion, we fre- 
quently travelled throughout the Middle 
East. All of that changed on August 2, 1990, 
when Saddam Hussein invaded our new home 
of Kuwait. From that time on, we were Hos- 
tages in Hiding. 

We lived in a small town called Abu Halifa, 
which is located about 15 miles outside of 
Kuwait City. Our 5 story apartment building 
had 20 units, of which, 4 were occupied. Ours, 
which was located on the 2nd floor became 
our hiding place for the next 4% months, ex- 
cept for a brief period of time when we had 
to flee for our safety. 

We were uncertain as to our survival, yet 
the friendship and companionship of our 
American friends, Dennis and Mary Ann 
Mosher, helped us immensely. John and Den- 
nis really worked hard to build barricades in 
our building, and towards the end of our 
stay, they built a bombshelter. The “can-do” 
attitude of Americans is incredible! 

*John and I are fine and are more worried 
about all of you back home than we are 
&bout us. We are still in our apartment and 
have plenty of food ... All of us in our 
apartment complex have organized. We must 
be very careful with our food and water. And 
we also formed night guard duty . . . I will 
admit that we are tired; the emotional, psy- 
chological strain of ‘not knowing’ is very ex- 
hausting.“ Letter of August 22, 1990. 

Several weeks into this ordeal, Saddam of- 
fered the infamous “freedom flight" for all 
women and children left in Kuwait and Iraq. 
This was hailed in the media as “а great hu- 
manitarian gesture." In reality, it was a way 
for Saddam to flush out all of the American 
and British men. 

“They were picking up the men—primarily 
Americans. They said that women and chil- 
dren could go free, but once they leave, their 
husbands are subsequently picked up. I will 
not leave John. As long as we are together 
we can cope with anything. Letter of Sep- 
tember 5, 1990. 
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"If I had left on one of the freedom 
flights", John would have been taken. All of 
the men whose wives left are now “guests” 
in Baghdad in a military camp." Letter of 
October 8, 1990. 

The authorities“ interrogated the taxi 
drivers, who delivered the women and 
childen to the airports. In addition, a ‘‘boun- 
бу” in the amount of 5,000 Iraqi dinar (which 
is equal to approximately 2 years wages for 
the average Iraqi worker) was offered by 
Saddam for the capture of any American or 
British citizen. This certainly added to the 
ordeal. 

“We have had a lot of close calls though— 
very close. We have also managed to escape 
the attention of the looters—also a miracle. 
I don’t know how much longer our luck will 
last though with respect to evading detec- 
tion by the soldiers and the secret police.” 
Letter of October 8, 1990. 

Throughout our ordeal, we were assisted by 
many Arab friends. But because of the risk 
to their lives, they had to stop. 

“We have been fortunate (up till now) that 
our Arab friends have been able to bring us 
food, but know it is much too dangerous for 
them. They will be shot for helping a West- 
erner for not revealing his location to the 
“authorities.’’ Letter of October 8, 1990. 

The letters which we sent out to my fa- 
ther, Bill Weller, had to be smuggled out of 
the country, at great risk, by several of our 
friends. 

“An Arab friend of our—a doctor—plans on 
leaving soon and will post this letter to you. 
I pray that he doesn’t get caught. If the 
Iraqi's discover that he is carrying mail for/ 
from Americans, he will be killed!" Letter of 
Ocotber 8, 1990. 

We were not entirely cut off from the out- 
side world. 

“Bahrain T.V. hooks up to CNN at llpm 
every night for an hour. It's great." Letter of 
October 8, 1990. 

It was a lifesaver for us, emotionally, to 
have contact with the Mosher's cat, Melo. He 
was a gift to them from an Iranian friend, во 
he ів ап authentic white, Persian cat. When 
we left Kuwait, we were able to say that 
"Melo was smarter than any'ole Iraqi sol- 
dier.“ 

In the final weeks, food became scarce. 

“We still have electricity, water, and food. 
Arabs are still keeping us supplied with food 
but it is becoming more and more difficult 
for them. Food is becoming scarce and very 
expensive. All of Kuwait's food has been 
shipped—i.e. trucked—to Iraq and only a lit- 
tle bit is allowed to trickle back into Ku- 
walt. Letter of November 9, 1990. 

It became apparent that we would survive 
this ordeal, no matter how long it took. 

“Well, we're still in hiding; not a 
Baghdaddy ог a Bahette yet!! We're Ameri- 
cans and are therefore cleaverer than any'ole 
Iraqi." Letter of November 9, 1990. 

Now that we have been released, what ad- 
vice do we have for the American people? To 
abandon sanctions. 

“Sanctions wil not hurt Iraq. Also, there 
are more and more soldiers arriving every 
day. Saddam will never leave on his own ac- 
cord. Things are bad here. The stories of the 
atrocities are true." Letter of November 9, 
1990. 

When all is said and done, and the Kuwaiti 
people have their country back, we plan to 
return. 

"We also look forward to helping rebuild 
Kuwait which is home to us now. After all 
that we've been through we could not leave 
when they will be needing us so desperately. 
Our Good friends, Dennis and Mary Ann 
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Mosher, also Americans, feel the same way 
as us." Letter of November 9, 1990. 


GLOBAL FOREST EMERGENCY ACT 
HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing the Global Forest Emergency Act, a 
bill aimed at reversing the catastrophic decline 
of the world's forests. The Global Forest 
Emergency Act sets a national policy of no net 
loss of forests. It directs the President to work 
with international leaders for a declaration of a 
global forest emergency and for a global pol- 
icy of no net loss of forests. The bill directs 
the President to invite Japan to join with us in 
a joint United States-Japan Commission on 
Global Forest Restoration. Because precise 
figures on deforestation are not available, the 
bill directs U.S. participation in a global survey 
of forests and forest resources. Because 
present knowledge of forests is inadequate, 
the bill also creates an endangered forest re- 
search initiative to study forest ecology, sus- 
tainable yield forestry, and forest restoration. 

Our forests are becoming disaster areas. 
Overcutting, acid rain, nonnative pests, and 
creeping development are devastating our for- 
est resources. Forests worldwide are in critical 
condition—a state of emergency. 

We are now aware of the destruction of the 
rich tropical rainforests with their treasure 
chests of biological diversity. Yet, we perceive 
this as a problem that could only occur far 
from the shores of the United States. This is 
not true. The rainforests of Hawaii are being 
turned into woodchips. Rightly, we decry the 
destruction of the Amazon forests. But we fail 
to note that the rate of deforestation in Florida 
exceeds that of Brazil. 

Ancient North American forests are being 
destroyed before our eyes as they are logged 
at unsustainable rates in the Pacific Northwest 
and in the Tongass National Forest of Alaska. 
In the eastern United States and in Europe, 
forests are being ruined by acid rain and 
nonnative pests such as gypsy moths, hem- 
lock woolly adelgids, pear thrips, and red pine 
scales. It is time for a national policy of no net 
loss of forests in the United States. 

Just as the President's policy of no net loss 
of wetlands has directed action toward these 
valuable ecosystems, we need similar action 
in forest conservation. 

Once we have a national policy of no net 
loss of forests, then we can carry that policy 
throughout the world. The situation is des- 
perate in the nonindustrialized world where 
people deplete their forests in a daily search 
for cooking and heating fuel. They engage in 
unsustainable practices of deforestation to ful- 
fill needs for agricultural lands and to produce 
export commodities to fight a crushing debt 
burden. In degrading the land for short-term 
gains, they deplete their biological capital. 

We are now aware of the importance of for- 
ests in the fight against global warming, one of 
the most serious threats facing our planet. 
Forests are the lungs of the world, removing 
carbon from the atmosphere. We need to take 
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dramatic steps to conserve existing forests, re- 
store degraded forests, and plant more trees 
to counteract global warrning. 

Forests protect watersheds, prevent erosion, 
and provide the vast majority of natural prod- 
ucts used by humans. All of these virtues are 
threatened by forest destruction. The costs of 
deforestation are staggering. We must plant 
trees to meet local needs for fuel wood in 
nonindustrialized countries. We must also sup- 
port intensive use of industrial forests to take 
the pressure off the world's endangered virgin 
forests. According to British ecologist Norman 
Myers, if we made full use of the lands that 
have already been deforested or degraded, 
we would not have to cut another acre of for- 
est primeval. 

The July summit of industrialized nation's 
ratified the economic importance of global for- 
estry resources. The industrialized nations 
must work together to help less developed 
countries ensure a sustainable supply of wood 
and other forest products. This bill would cre- 
ate a joint United States-Japan Commission to 
conduct reforestation projects around the 
world. 1 have discussed this idea with Japa- 
nese officials and industrialists. They are 
eager to participate in such an effort. 

We know that world forest acreage has 
been decreased by at least 15 percent in this 
century and that this rate is accelerating. De- 
forestation has reached critical proportions in 
many parts of the world. However, precise fig- 
ures on forest cover and forest loss are not 
availabie. We need this information to target 
our efforts. My bill calls for U.S. participation 
in a global forest survey that will combine the 
use of satellite imagery and ground-based sur- 
veys. This will provide much better information 
than is currently available. 

In order to conserve our forests and use 
them as renewable resources, we must in- 
crease our understanding of forests. The bill 
also calls for the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy to organize an endangered for- 
est research initiative in forest ecology, sus- 
tainable yield forestry, and forest restoration. 

The Global Forest Emergency Act will pro- 
vide the leadership necessary to save our en- 
dangered forests. It provides the global per- 
spective that is needed to save the forest for 
the trees, as a weapon against global climate 
change, and for the other values that make 
forests indispensible to human existence. This 
bill will create the American example of wise 
use of our forest resources that is vital as we 
lead the world toward forest conservation. 

| urge my colleagues to support the Global 
Forest Emergency Act. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE RABBI J.J. 
HECHT 


HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, | am very 
proud to have the opportunity to commemo- 
rate the passing away of a good friend of mine 
and of our community, Rabbi J.J. Hecht. At 
occasions like this, we gather not in sorrow 
but in joy, celebrating the gifts that a great 
teacher and leader has left to our community. 
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Rabbi Hecht led a life of total dedication to 
the Jewish people. His ceaseless effort on be- 
half of Camp Emunah, and for the National 
Committee for Furtherance of Jewish Edu- 
cation, are well known. He was a famed radio 
personality, а world-renowned Torah scholar, 
and a leading lecturer and teacher in our com- 
munity. 

As we all know, he also served as the per- 
sonal emissary, translator, and close friend of 
бо аме Rebbe, Rabbi Schneerson, 

For those of us who shared the rare privi- 
lege of working with Rabbi Hecht, however, it 
is his great and forceful personality no less 
than his tremendous accomplishments which 
will remain with us always. He was a humble 
and thoughtful man who enriched many lives 
with his advice, his concern, and his wisdom. 

His presence was always an inspiration, 
with his flashing eyes, carefully tended red 
beard, and a rich, powerful voice which carried 
to every member or his audience, no matter 
how large a group had gathered. | believe that 
all of us who heard Rabbi Hecht will always 
remember the power of his learned yet moving 
teaching, his elevated commentary which al- 
ways ended with a good joke and a piece of 
advice from the Torah. Indeed, the loss to our 
community of such a great teacher cannot be 
remedied. 

Rabbi Hecht's gifts апа accomplishments 
cannot be treated adequately in such short 
time, for he touched the lives of so many peo- 
ple with his integrity, his faith, and his devotion 
to others. He cannot be replaced, in our lives, 
in our community, or in our hearts. He was an 
inspiration to us all, a constant measure by 
which our own lives should be judged. And 
while we mourn his passing, we must also re- 
member the joy and the wisdom which he 
brought into our lives. 


A DAY OF PRIDE IN GUATEMALA 
HON. BOB LIVINGSTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, аз this 
House convenes to discuss further the weighty 
matters in the Persian Gulf, | ask us to pause 
for a moment to salute a remarkable—indeed 
а historical—event to our south. 

Today, the proud country of Guatemala will 
inaugurate a new President, Mr. Jorge 
Serrano Elias. This marks the first time in 
Guatemalan history that the people will trans- 
fer power from one elected civilian to another. 

| had the privilege of chairing а 47-member 
observer group during Guatemala's elections 
last November. What | and every member of 
my delegation saw on that election day was a 
heartening display of civic and national pride. 

Guatemalans were standing in lines nearly 
100 yards long at some stations. In the hinter- 
lands, many of them, including old men and 
women, had walked a dozen kilometers or 
more through the sun and mountains in order 
to vote. 

| hope and pray that Guatemala’s tradition 
of military and repressive government is over. 
Economic and human rights problems persist, 
and many in both categories are serious. 
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But the country as a whole is now on the 
right track. 

| insert into the RECORD an editorial entitled 
"A Translucent Election" from 21st Century, 
one of the leading independent newspapers in 
Guatemala. 


А TRANSLUCENT ELECTION 


EDITORIAL FROM SIGLO VEINTEUNO 
(GUATEMALA) 

If there is one thing the Guatemalan peo- 
ple can be satisfied with, it is the cleanliness 
of the Presidential election this past Sun- 
day. 

Only six hours were enough after the vot- 
ing tables closed in the country for the 
President of the Supreme Tribunal of Elec- 
tions, Arturo Herbruger Asturias, to an- 
nounce at midnight that he “сап say with 
absolute security that the President of the 
[Guatemalan] Republic wil be Jorge 
Serrano." 

The voting process was so clear that, even 
before midnight, the candidate of the UCN, 
Jorge Carpio, recognized the triumph of the 
head of MAS [Mr. Serrano]. 

For us to inform that which Guatemala 
has advanced in electoral substance in the 
last years, it is enough to cast a look back- 
ward and to remember the elections in re- 
cent past: From six in the afternoon, all the 
radio transmitters were obligated to chain 
themselves to the TGW, so that they could 
not give independent news. And there com- 
menced an interminable marimba concert. 
From the time Guatel broadcast drop-by- 
drop the results that would favor the official 
candidate, until his victory announcement 
three days later, to the frustration of the 
electorate. 

In an occasion easy to remember, handlers 
lost control of the vote count that marked a 
favorable tendency to the opposition. They 
arrived at the point of suspending the count 
in the basement of the Municipal Building in 
Guatemala City. When it was restarted, al- 
ready the votes gave the win, as always, to 
the government's candidate. 

Referring to the election between Serrano 
and Carpio, the Ambassador from the United 
States, Thomas Stroock, called it “сгув- 
talline." Kaleb McCarri, from the American 
Center for Democracy, declared a good im- 
pression. Ricardo Gjvoje, a representative of 
the Secretary-General of the Organization of 
American States, Joao Baena Soares, empha- 
sized that the elections were “а step forward 
for the democratic process." Cass Ballenger, 
& North American Congressman, said that 
the vote '*was clean." 

Тһе vote additionally provided indications 
that ought to be taken into account, such as 
the absenteeism, which denotes the necessity 
of revising of operations of the political вув- 
tem. 

In sum, the experience validates the thesis 
that the fraudulent elections in Guatemala 
are already history. 

Our congratulations to the people of Gua- 
temala and to the conduct of the vote by the 
Supreme Tribunal of Elections. 


January 14, 1991 


ILL-CONSIDERED COSTS OF VOL- 
UNTEERING TO BE THE WORLD 
POLICEMEN 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, one last thought 
before President Bush releases the devil of 
war on the American . 

One of the principle reasons stated by the 
administration for going after Iraq was that it 
held American hostages. 

If the President orders a military attack on 
Iraqi forces, inevitably American military per- 
sonnel will be taken prisoner by the Iraqis. So, 
in effect, the President will be serving on a 
platter to Hussein a whole new batch of hos- 
tages. 

One more of the ill-considered costs of vol- 
unteering to be the world policemen. 


IN GRATITUDE FOR AMERICAN 
SERVICE MEN AND WOMEN 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, we are now 36 
hours away from the January 15 deadline set 
by the U.N. Security Council and by the Presi- 
dent and the Congress for Iraq's unconditional 
withdrawal from Kuwait and the possibility of 
military action to force such withdrawal. 

The United States has stationed in Saudi 
Arabia upward of 350,000 troops ready to 
launch such a military action upon order of 
President Bush. These courageous and capa- 
ble young American men and women rep- 
resent our country and its unprecedented 
commitment to face down aggression and to 
protect the rights of all people to human free- 
dom and self determination. These are our 
values, values that lie at the very foundation of 
our Nation and the rock upon which our entire 
existence and institutions rest. 

These young Americans have our entire 
commitment and support and our prayers for 
their safe return and the success of their mis- 
sion. If aggression can be halted in the Middle 
East, after the commitment to do so by the 
U.N. Security Council, for the first time since 
its founding, the relations between states— 
mired throughout human history in war and 
subjugation—can perhaps be forever changed. 

Even at this late hour we hold out hope that 
Saddam Hussein will see the hopelessness of 
his position and will seek a way to avoid mili- 
tary confrontation. We pray that this is so. But 
whatever may happen, we want our American 
service men and women to know how grateful 
we are to each one of them, for their dedica- 
tion to our country and to its values, for their 
bravery in confronting evil, and for presenting 
to the world the strength of moral purpose and 
hope that is the essence of America. 


January 14, 1991 


ІМ MEMORY ОЕ PRESIDENT 
CHIANG CHING-KUO OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF CHINA 


HON. MIKE ESPY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mr. ESPY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, January 
13, 1991, marked the third anniversary of the 
passing of one of the world's greatest leaders: 
President Chiang Ching-kuo of the Republic of 
China. The eldest son of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, Chiang Ching-kuo was born 
on March 18, 1910, and died on January 13, 
1988. He was elected the sixth President of 
the Republic of China in May 1978, and was 
reelected for a second term on May 20, 1984. 
During his second term in office, unprece- 
dented political and economic reforms were 
implemented, making Taiwan one of the freest 
and richest countries in the world. 

In the last 3 years since Chiang's death, 
under the leadership of President Lee Teng- 
hui, Taiwan has continued on its path of politi- 
cal and economic progress. Taiwan's major 
opposition party, the Democratic Progressive 
Party, has competed fairly and squarely with 
the ruling Kuomintang at all elections; senior 
Kuomintang lawmakers elected on the main- 
land have been urged to retire and many 
have; travel restrictions to mainland China 
have been considerably eased; an unofficial 
organization to handle Taiwan-mainland affairs 
has been established; and more informal dia- 
log between Taiwan and mainland China will 
be forthcoming. Economically, Taiwan has 
maintained its predominance in Asia, being 
the 13th largest economic entity in the world 
and having more than $70 billion in foreign re- 
serves. 

Taiwan is a major economic power, to say 
the least. When | visited Taiwan last August 
with four of our colleagues, ! tried very hard to 
find the key to Taiwan's continuing success. ! 
believe | have found part of the key: Taiwan's 
success lies in a superb team assembled by 
President Lee Teng-hui. This Cornell Univer- 
sity scholar and statesman is a man of vision. 
He sees the Republic of China as a happy citi- 
zenry exercising individual rights to pursue 
their best economic interests. To help him 
reach that goal, he has Vice President Li 
Yuan-zu, a distinguished German-educated ju- 
rist and educator, to articulate the views of 
both government and people. Then there is 
Premier Hau Pei-tsun with whom my delega- 
tion and | met last August. A former military 
man, Hau is committed to democratic ideals 
while insisting that there can't be democracy 
without law and order. A no-nonsense prag- 
matist, he has implemented many needed po- 
litical reforms since assuming the role of Pre- 
mier last summer. We urged his continued ef- 
forts in that regard. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps no one better projects 
President Lee's world vision than my friend, 
Foreign Minister Fredrick Chien. This true-blue 
Yale man was Taiwan's former representative 
in Washington, DC. In my conversations with 
him, | have always found him personally en- 
gaging and politically insightful. To assist his 
President in projecting Taiwan's proper role in 
the world, Chien, for instance, has strongly 
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supported an ROC overseas development 
fund to help Third World and developing coun- 
tries to help themselves. Chien and his associ- 
ates, namely Vice Ministers Johnny Chang 
and C.J. Chen, have also offered support to 
the United States, Jordan, and other Arab 
States during the current Persian Gulf crisis, 
Through thick and thin, President Lee Teng- 
hui, Foreign Minister Fredrick Chien, and his 
colleagues have always been friends to Amer- 
ica. 

Taiwan's pro-American stance has also 
been ably articulated by its top Washington 
envoy, Minister Ding Mou-shih. Tirelessly, 
Representative Ding has singled out his coun- 
try's efforts in reducing its trade surpluses with 
us. And in recent days Representative Ding 
has analyzed for us why it is in everyone's in- 
terest to have Taiwan as a member of GATT 
and other international organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, Taiwan's success is no fluke. 
It is the end result of its leader's vision, team- 
work, and industry. As we honor the late 
President Chiang Ching-kuo on the third anni- 
versary of his death, 1 believe President 
Chiang would be happy to know that the 
seeds he had sown many years ago on a bar- 
ren island have now borne rich fruits for the 
world to see, to admire, and to share. 


EVENTS IN LITHUANIA 
HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, a tragic event 
took place in Lithuania this weekend. | ат 
deeply saddened by the violence unleashed 
on peaceful protestors and deplore the need- 
less loss of life that has occurred. 

Deeply troubling questions are raised by the 
events in Lithuania: Was this an isolated inci- 
dent, or does it represent a turn toward re- 
pression? Was the crackdown ordered by 
President Gorbachev or by an overzealous 
local military commander? To what extend did 
President Gorbachev set the stage for the 
tragic deaths by threatening to impose direct 
rule from Moscow? Did the Soviet Govern- 
ment wait until world attention was focused on 
the Persian Gulf in the hopes that their crack- 
down would go unnoticed? 

America must press for answers as to why 
and how these terrible events occurred and 
urge in the strongest possible terms that the 
Soviet Union return to the path of expanded 
human rights and freedom embodied in the 
policies of glasnost and perestroika. Instead of 
violent confrontations, both Lithuania and the 
Soviet Union should seek to establish dialog 
and political compromise. 

While all Americans hope that the Soviet 
Union continues їз transition from 
authoritarianism to a more democratic system, 
we must not close our eyes to the possibility 
that Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze's warnings of dictatorship could 
come true. If this incident is, in fact, the begin- 
ning of a more repressive era in the Soviet 
Union, it will have a negative effect on our re- 
lations with that country. It is now up to the 
Soviet Government and the leaders of Lithua- 
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nia to take action during the coming days to 
reduce tensions in Lithuania and return to the 
path of dialog and political compromise. 


BLOODSHED IN LITHUANIA 
HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, the savage 
force used by the Soviet security forces in 
Lithuania yesterday offers frightening evidence 
that the Soviet Union may be moving in one 
of two nightmarish directions—its leadership 
headed for either chaos or dictatorship. 

There is no justification for the brutal attack 

initiated against the peaceful and democratic 
Lithuanian people. The reaction to this sudden 
and violent offensive against the citizens of 
Lithuania has drawn both shock and outrage 
from the international community. The Lithua- 
nian people have responded with bravery and 
integrity, and the hearts of the American peo- 
ple are with them as they meet this difficult 
challenge. 
The Soviet Union has for several years pro- 
gressed on a course of democratic and peace- 
ful change. The actions taken yesterday in 
Vilnius are completely at odds with that pro- 
gression, and put at risk the new era of mutual 
understanding which has been steadily grow- 
ing between our two nations. 

The issue of Gorbachev's involvement іп 
this crisis is critical for determining the future 
course of the Soviet Union, and will play a piv- 
otal role in deciding the fate of all of the Baltic 
nations. However, whether President Gorba- 
chev ordered the Vilnius assault or has lost 
control, and become subject to the will of his 
army generals and KGB security officials, 
Gorbachev must take responsibility for the im- 
mediate crisis. It is up to Gorbachev to return 
to diplomatic negotiations and dialog with the 
legitimate governments of the Baltic States, 
and to take immediate steps to ensure no fur- 
ther injury or loss of life. 

That the attention of the world is drawn to 
the crisis unfolding in the gulf does not mean 
that the eyes of the international community 
are not also riveted to the events in Lithuania 
and the other Baltic States. The events of yes- 
terday have posed a powerful threat to the 
ability of the Soviet Union to participate suc- 
cessfuly in a new world order based on 
democratic and human rights. | firmly hope 
that President Gorbachev will take heed of our 
President's statement on the Lithuanian crisis: 

Legitimacy is not built by force. It's earned 
by the consensus of the people, by openness, 
and by the protection of basic human and po- 
litical rights. 


THE CHINESE LANGUAGE 
JOURNALIST ASSOCIATION 


HON. BILL GREEN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1991 
Mr. GREEN of New York. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pride that | rise today to recognize 
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the Chinese Language Journalist Association, 
Inc., an organization whose membership is 
highly represented in newspapers, weekly 
magazines, radio, and television stations 
throughout New York City, on the occasion of 
its 10th anniversary. 

The Chinese Language Journalist Associa- 
tion is renowned throughout the Chinese com- 
munities in North and South America for its ef- 
forts to promote the professional ethics of jour- 
nalism among the Chinese language media, 
and also for its efforts to link the exchange of 
information between the Chinese community 
and society at large. The association also or- 
ganizes conferences and panel discussions on 
grave issues in Chinese communities through- 
out the New York City area. 

On the eve of the Chinese Language Jour- 
nalist Association's 10th anniversary, it looks 
forward to a proliferation of its activities. The 
association hopes to attain a more important 
role in the community as the number of Chi- 
nese immigrants arriving in New York in- 
creases each year. 

At this time, 1 should like to join my col- 
leagues in commending and thanking the Chi- 
nese Language Journalist Association of New 
York for its valiant work. | should also like to 
extend my best wishes to the association on 
its anniversary and for many more years of 
success. 


SPEAK OUT FOR THE BALTIC 
STATES 


HON. BARBARA В. KENNELLY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, this past 
weekend we all spoke out against violence 
and repression. Democrats and Republicans 
alike, though differing in their view for future 
action, denounced the brutal dictator, Saddam 
Hussein, and decried his violent takeover of 
Kuwait. In repeated floor statements it was 
made amply clear, big ruthless countries have 
no right to usurp their smaller, peaceful neigh- 
bors. Independent people deserve to live inde- 
pendently and peacefully. 

Yet, as we were debating the all important 
next step in this crisis in the Middle East, inno- 
cent people of another nation were being ter- 
rorized. While all eyes were on the Middle 
East, Soviet tanks rolled into Lithuania. And so 
far, 13 Lithuanians have been killed and an- 
other 140 wounded. In action similar to that in 
Tiananmen Square, China 2 years ago, inno- 
cent peaceful peoples defending their right to 
freedom апа democracy died under the 
wheels of Communist tanks. | am saddened 
and | am angry. 

The bloodshed in Vilnius, Lithuania and the 
fear of additional military violence in Latvia 
and Estonia is ominous indeed. Did President 
Mikhail Gorbachev give the orders? Or is he 
a victim of the actions of the Soviet military? 
Either scenario offers little hope for an easy 
solution. Neither scenario offers an excuse for 
inaction or silence on our part. 

We must stand up and be counted. The vio- 
lence in Lithuania is an outrage. It must be 
communicated that such violence will have a 
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devastating effect on United States/Soviet re- 
lations. The United States has never recog- 
nized the illegal annexation of the Baltic 
States. Now we must speak out. Before it is 
too late. 


DESIGNATION OF THE MRS. ZORA 
LEAH 5. THOMAS MEMORIAL 
POST OFFICE 


HON. STEPHEN L. NEAL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mr. NEAL of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, 
on behalf of the family of Mrs. Zora Leah 
Thomas and at the recommendation of 
Raeford A. Thomas, chief executive officer of 
the Alexander County Chamber of Commerce, 
a good friend and constituent of mine, | have 
introduced legislation to name the new post 
office in Hiddenite, NC, after the late Mrs. 
Zora Leah S. Thomas. 

Zora Leah Thomas served as the post- 
master in Hiddenite for 42 years. She was a 
lifelong member of the Hiddenite community 
and a valued and active citizen. 

Mrs. Thomas was born on August 15, 1907, 
on a farm in Rocky Springs just north of 
Hiddenite to Hayne М. and Leah Lackey 
Sharpe. She taught for 2 years before joining 
the Postal Service as a clerk in December 
1933. 

On April 26, 1935, Mrs. Thomas succeeded 
her father, the late Hayne N. Sharpe, as post- 
master. She acted as postmaster in Hiddenite 
for 42 years until her retirement on August 12, 
1977. Mrs. Thomas was an active member of 
the Hiddenite Methodist Church her entire life. 

Mrs. Thomas died in Hiddenite on August 
12, 1990. She is survived by a brother, John 
Robert Sharpe, and a sister, Mrs. J. H. Sauer. 

Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to have the op- 
portunity to honor this outstanding citizen and 
lifelong public servant, as well as the city of 
Hiddenite with the introduction of this legisia- 
tion. 


IN COMMEMORATION OF 
UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1991 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay trib- 
ute to the Ukraine and the aspirations of its 
people on the 73d anniversary of Ukraine's 
short-lived independence, which was declared 
on January 22, 1918. 

It has been 2 years since the advent of 
glasnost and perestroika in the Soviet Union, 
and recent events in the Baltic Republics sug- 
gest that the forces of democratization are re- 
tracting. The use of the military to squelch the 
yearning for freedom in Lithuania, and the kill- 
ing of 13 civilians in Vilnius is indicative of the 
harsh reality that confronts us—enhancing 
democratic values and advocating the cause 
of freedom has historically been a very costly 
endeavor. 
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From the time of the Mongols to the Tzars, 
the Ukraine has been viewed as a coveted 
prize of aggressors. The Soviet Communists 
view the Ukraine as a link in their ability to 
perpetuate the myth of an integrated nation, 
linking the diverse Soviet Socialist Republics. 

In 1917, the Russian autocratic government 
disintegrated and the Ukrainian National Re- 
public proclaimed its independence from for- 
eign domination and declared its existence. 
With this declaration, the Ukrainians dem- 
onstrated to the world that Moscow, the Soviet 
central government, not the Russian Republic, 
which itself desires autonomy, cannot effec- 
tively represent the ethnic heterogeneity that is 
present within the artificially configured bor- 
ders of the Soviet Union. Kiev represented the 
democratic concept of government based on 
respect of human rights and the dignity of 
man. Moscow represented totalitarianism and 
G-dless forces of destruction. 

After the Ukrainian Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the bloody Russian—Ukrainian War 
lasted for 4 terrible years. The Ukrainian free- 
dom fighters were crushed by the Soviet Red 
army. Since the Soviet occupation of that land, 
over 10 million Ukrainians have died in the de- 
fense of their country. 

Today, let us pay special tribute to the 
brave women and men of the Ukraine, who 
are carrying forth, at great personal sacrifice, 
the struggle for independence and freedom. 
The spirit of the Ukrainian people is as strong 
today in 1991 as it was in 1918. 

Let me also take this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to the millions of Ukrainian Americans who 
have done so much to make the United States 
the great Nation it is today. They have toiled 
in the farms and fields, and sweated in indus- 
try. Many have even made the ultimate sac- 
rifice—their lives in defense of liberty and de- 
mocracy throughout the world. 

Mr. Speaker, although many years have 
passed since January 22, 1918, the will to be 
free remains universal, and humankind's quest 
for freedom and dignity cannot be snuffed out 
by humankind's ability to perpetrate the most 
barbarous of acts against itself. We pray dur- 
ing this coming year that in 1991, the battle 
between Athens and Sparta will finally be won, 
and the citizens of the Ukraine will hear the 
words of their own national anthem being 


sung. 

Mr. Speaker, in my 22d Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York, Ukrainian Independence 
Day will be commemorated by many Ukrain- 
ian-Americans. In Glen Spey, NY, the Asso- 
ciation of Ukrainian-Americans of Glen Spey 
will be conducting commemorative services on 
January 22. Іп Rockland County, NY, the 
Ukrainian-American Veterans of Post No. 19 
will be conducting appropriate ceremonies in 
the county legislative chambers memoralizing 
the many Ukranians who died on the battle- 
field both in the Ukraine and throughout the 
world to achieve independence and liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, | invite my collegues to salute 
a proud people and join with them in praying 
for the day that Ukrainian independence will fi- 
nally be achieved. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 


January 14, 1991 


1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for à computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 15, 1991, may be found in the Daily 
Digest of today's RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


JANUARY 16 
9:30 a.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To continue hearings to examine various 
allegations made against certain Sen- 
ators. 
SH-216 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Children, Family, Drugs, and Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine the state of 
the American family, focusing on chil- 
dren’s health, child welfare reform, 
early childhood development, and 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
State and local programs designed to 


aid working parents. 
SD-430 
JANUARY 17 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Children, Family, Drugs, and Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 


To continue hearings to examine the 
state of the American family, focusing 
on children's health, child welfare re- 
form, early childhood development, 
and State and local programs designed 
to aid working parents. 

SD-430 
10:30 a.m. 
Budget 

To hold hearings to examine the state of 

the economy and the budgetary out- 


look for 1991. 
SD-608 
JANUARY 18 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 


To hold hearings to examine the state of 
the economy, focusing on the views of 
the Federal Government. 

SD-608 


JANUARY 23 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 

To hold hearings on agricultural trade 
and agricultural reform in the Soviet 
Union, focusing on their effect on U.S. 

agriculture. 
SR-332 


1655 
JANUARY 29 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold an organizational business meet- 
ing. 
SD-366 
JANUARY 30 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 


To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
providing for a referendum on the po- 
litical status of Puerto Rico. 

SD-366 
Rules and Administration 

To hold an organizational meeting to 
consider committee's rules of proce- 
dure, committee's budget for 1991, 
Joint Committee on Printing and the 
Joint Committee on the Library mem- 
bership, and other pending legislative 
and administrative business. 

SR-301 


FEBRUARY 6 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 

To hold hearings on proposed legislation. 
to revise the staff honoraria provision 
of the Ethics in Government Act of 1989 
which bans the receipt of money or 
anything of value for work performed 

outside the Government. 


SD-342 
FEBRUARY 21 
9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Oversight of Government Management 
Subcommittee 
То hold oversight hearings to review the 
Procurement Integrity Act. 


SD-342 


